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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an address made by my able and 
distinguished colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER] on May 21, 1959, at 
the White House Conference on the 
World Refugee Year: 


WHITE House CONFERENCE ON THE WORLD 
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Ladies and gentlemen, you will forgive me, 
i hope, for dispensing with niceties and gen- 
eralities which the occasion and the setting 
of this meeting may call for. Instead, I 
shall take the liberty of submitting to you 
frankly a few thoughts and a few facts. 

My legislative experience in the field of 
immigration, displaced persons and refugees 
extends now over a period of some 14 years 

ng immediately after World War II. 
This @xperience, as well as"my modest par- 
ticipation in some international activities 
related to that field, has taught me that 
there are several ways of approaching the 
refugee problem. 

First, there is the:-emotional approach. It 
usually generates more compassion than 
action, 

Next, there is the oratorical approach pro- 
ducing, by definition, words rather than 
deeds. 

Then, there is the combination of the two 
aproaches, resulting in the game.of numbers 
and developing ,into a sort of auction re- 
flected in some recently introduced legisla- 
tion. Yes, amateurish surveys coupled with 
the desire to attract public attention, have 
resulted in the appearance of legislative pro- 
posals replete with unrealistic numbers of 
refugees allegedly desiring to enter this 
country, numbers bearing little, if any, rela- 
tion to facts and figures assembled by the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Ref- 
ugees and the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration. In my opinion, it 
is the emotional approach to the refugee 
problem, combined with oratorical efforts, 
which is responsible for the appearance of 
those unrealistic figures. Having ‘presided 
over two recent international meetings de- 
voted to the discussion of the refugee prob- 
lem; I found myself on the receiving end— 
so to speak—of overzealousness and it is, 
probably, that experience which makes me a 
cold realist. 

As I look around this hall, I see many peo- 
ple with whom I have cooperated both in 
this country and abroad in finding Ways and 
means to alleviate the plight of refugees. 
_ Thus, addressing this particular gathering, I 
feel that I may be permitted to urge you not 
to use either the emotional nor the oratori- 
cal concept in your deliberations, as well as 
to avoid the pitfalls and the-futility of the 
numbers’ auction. I know that most of you 
assembled in this room are able, aes 
and equipped with sufficient experience to 
oo the — realistically. 
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‘What I have in mind in the first place, ts 
to invite you not to think and plan in terms 
of what some like to call a definite and a 
final solution of the refugee problem, 

No such solution is possible as long as we 
live in a world divided between the free and 
the enslaved. 

No such solution is possible as long as 
freedom and economic opportunities beckon 
from the free lands to human beings op- 
pressed by tyrannical regimes regardless of 
the name under which they function, 

No “crash programs,” no “speed-ups;” no 
“mop-up operations” will wipe out the refu- 
gee problem as long as conditions genera- 

that problem continue to exist. 

I do not say these things for home con- 
sumption only. A few ‘weeks ago, when I 
had the honor of presiding over a special 
session of the Council of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration 
in Geneva, I indicated to the representatives 
of the many nations gathered around the 
table that the World Refugee Year should 
should not be misconstrued to be a “mop- 
up” operation. 

In my opinion, no such “one shot” opera- 
tion is "ceanibeniele: Realistic thinking and 
realistic planning require the awareness that, 
as long as there is tyranny, misery, slavery 
and oppression, there will always be human 
beings who will decide to pull out their 
stakes and leave their homelands, seeking 
freedom and economic opportunities abroad. 

Sometimes the influx of refugees into the 
free world is but a trickle. Sometimes it is 
@ mass exodus like the one we witnessed 

uring and after the Hungarian revolution 
of 1956. But certainly, not even an armistice 
in the cold war, an armistice based on the 
fallacy of coexistence of the incompatible— 
a fallacy of coexistence of slavery and free- 
dom—not even such an armistice will stop 
the drive of people out from the lands where 
Orwell's nightmare has become a reality. 

With that in mind, I have endeavored to 
equip the United States with a long-range 
legal instrumentality which—if wisely used— 
could contribute to the resettlement of 
refugees and become an important factor in 
the widening of international cooperation 
and partnership of the free nations. 

Earlier this morning I introduced in the 
House of Representatives a resolution, the 
enactment of which will, in my opinion, give 
the United States such an instrumentality. 

My resolution is based on the experience 
gained in 1956 and in 1957, when, under one 
of the provisions of the Walter-McCarran 
Act, the United States was able to lead the 
other free nations in providing a safe haven 
and resettlement for the Hungarian refugees. 

In line with this experience, my resolution 
amplifies the authority vested in the At- 
torney General of the United States under 
section 212(d)(5) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act to parole into the United 
States certain aliens, if he deems such action 
to be in the public interest. 

It could be—as it seems to me—that the 

statute is sufficient to permit con- 
tinuous US, participation in providing re- 
settlement for refugees in this country. 
However, inasmuch as the’parole authority 
now contained in the law is discretionary in 
nature, and the Attorney General of the 
United States may not feel that the Congress 


‘desired him to use that authority in the ab- 


scence of reasons which could be deemed to 
be emergent, the resolution. which I intro- 
duced this morning states specifically the 
intent ef the Congress by reiterating the 


discretionary authority already available, and 
amplifying it through the use of defined 
criteria of elgibility of refugees for parole 
entry. 

The criteria are patterned upon a well 
tested definition of the refugee-escapee con- 
tained now in section 15 of the act of Sep- 
tember 15, 1957, known as Public Law 85-316. 

My resolution does not contain any nu- 
merical ceilings, nor does it préscribe any 
termination dates. Its purpose is to give 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
acting upon the recommendation of the 
Secretary of State, a long-range legal weap- 
on with which to operate in coordination 
with the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees and the U.S. escapee program 
under continuous supervision of the Con- 
gress. 

I am aware of the fact that under my 
resolution the Congress is actually called 
upon to express its full confidence that the 
Attorney General of the United States will 
use the power vested in him with foresight 
and care, with the best interests of the United 
States remaining the governing factor of his 
decisions. I am hopeful that the resolution, 
if enacted,. will permit the United States 
to induce our allies and friends to share with 
us the responsibility for the resettlement of 
refugees and to recognize that task to be a 
joint and not a one-sided undertaking. 

The Congress will maintain continuous 
close scrutiny of the parole operation con- 
ducted under the terms of my resolution by 
reviewing reports which the Attorney Gen- 
oral of the United States will be directed 
to submit to the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. Should the Congress, 
at any time, decide that the parole opera- 
tions «affecting refugees should be termi- 
nated, a simple resolution passed by either 
the Senate or the House of Representatives 
will have the statutory effect of terminating 
the Attorney General’s special authority. 

Purther, and again in line with our ex- 
perience with Hungarian refugees, my reso- 
lution provides for the granting of perma- 
nent resident status to refugees ad- 
mitted under parole after they have been 
in the United States for at least 2 years. 
After the adjustment of their status, they 
will be granted the benefit of the original 
date of entry for naturalization purposes. 

I believe that in drafting my resolution T 
have succeeded in steering clear of the num- 
bers game, as well as of crash programs orig- 
inating from the feeling that a deadline 
must be met. 

I believe that I have also given the De- 
partment of State the opportunity to nego- 
tiate with other governments a correlated 
and parallel international effort to secure a 
fair and. equitable distribution of the refu- 
gees among more nations than those who 
have so far made the most sizable contribu- 
tion in this field. 

I would feel that I am being remiss in my 
duty if I would conclude my remarks at this 
point without leaving one additional thought 
with you. 

Since the end of World War II, the United 
States admitted 3 million immigrants. Since 
Hitler’s advent to power this country has 
admitted 3.5 million immigrants. At least 
1.5 million of these immigrants could be 
classified as refugee-escapees as we now de- 
fine this term in our laws. 

What happened to this mass of humanity? 
We know, of course, that the majority of 
immigrants who entered our country in the 
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last two decades, are of a character very 
much different from the type of immigrants 
who arrived at our shores around the turn 
’ of the century. What is the nature and the 
extent of the new immigrants’ contribution 
to our economy, to our scientific achieve- 
ments, to our arts and literature, to our 
politics, and to our rate of crime? What is 
the immigrants’ contribution to the increase 
of the population of our prisons? What is 
the immigrants’ contribution to our Armed 
Forces, our universities, our insane asylums, 
our orphanages? There is no answer to these 
questions. 

In leafing over old congressional docu- 
ments, I found that no study of the immi- 
grant in the United States, no study worthy 
of this name, that is, has been made in the 
last 50 years. A Commission appointed in 
1907 produced reports the size of a good 
library. That was in 1911 and nothing was 
done in that field since, except politically 
inspired reports, unworthy of that name, and 
propaganda booklets produced and peddied 
by people with strong self-serving motives 
of one kind or another. 

The 1911 report had a most profound in- 
fluence on our immigration policy and our 
immigration legislation. - After half a cen- 
tury had. passed, it is certainly time to as- 
semble a group of impartial specialists in the 
various fields fo human endeavor for the 
purpose of giving this country the benefit 
of a study answering some of the questions 
which many Americans are asking before 
they decide whether our long-range immi- 
gration policy should be changed. 

There are 100 million more people'in this 
country than there were when the Commis- 
sion of 1907 was constituted. More than 50 
million children have been born in the 
United States since World War II. By 1970 
there will be 210 million Americans, 20 mil- 
lion of whom will be people over 65 years of 


age. 

What is the capacity of the United States 
to absorb people? Whom and how many 
immigrants should we admit? Who should 
they be? What should be the basis for their 
selection? 


I know full well that I could pyramid. 


questions of this sort without anywhere 
finding the answers. 

It seems to me that the initiative for 
scientific study of immigration’s impact 
upon all facets of life in the United States 
should most appropriately emanate from you, 
ladies and gentlemen. In my opinion, it 
should not be a study undertaken by a 
governmental agency and it should not be 
@ congressional venture. This is a field 
where citizens’ initiative should take over so 
that institutions of learning, qualified foun- 
dations, and individual experts could work 
together. 

In launching such a study this meeting 
will leave a lasting, most valuable imprint 
on the history books of this Nation, 
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Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, upon 
returning from my 3-month special 
study mission to in the fall of 
1955, I noted in my report to the Con- 
gress that one of our greatest needs, both 
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in Government and out, was informa- 
tion about Africa. Accordingly, one of 
my recommendations was that educa- 
tional exchange programs should be 
stepped up with the facilities of higher 


educatjonal institutions in this country, 


made available in much larger measure 
to students from all over Africa. The 
purpose of this recommendation was 
twofold—to expand our knowledge of 
that long neglected continent and to 
promote mutual understanding and 
friendship between our peoples. 

It is, therefore, particularly hearten- 
ing to me that the proposed exchange 
program with Africa for fiscal year 1960 
represents a substantial increase over 
that of previous years. Since the incep- 
tion of the international educational 
exchange program in 1949, 111 Ameri- 
cans and 271 persons from 17 African 
countries had been exchanged through 
the 1957 to 1958 academic year. In the 
coming year alone, however, a total of 
230. exchanges are proposed. This ac- 
celerated program is in keeping with 
the rapid emergence of much of Africa 
into freedom and responsibility. 

The beneficial results of these ex- 
change activities are numerous, with ad- 
vantages accruing to both the United 
States and Africa. For us, the program 
has resulted in an increasing number of 
American specialists on Africa, an in- 
crease in knowledge on Africa available 
to the American people, and an increase 
in interest and study in the United States 
on Africa. 

One has only to review the teaching 
staffs of area training programs in col- 
leges and universities in the United 
States and the membership of steering 
committees for important programs and 
agencies to realize the great importance 
of study and research provided by the 
U.S. Government and private agencies in 
developing a corps of American special- 
ists on Africa. Competence has been 
acquired in some of the many African 
languages, and valuable research con- 
ducted among certain African tribes. 

Publications resulting from such spe- 
cialized study and research are increas- 
ingly making knowledge about various 
African countries available to the Amer- 
ican people. During the last few years a 
growing number of magazine articles 
and even entire issues have been devoted 
to Africa. 

The number of area training pro- 
grams and courses on Africa in colleges 
and universities has been greatly ex- 


‘panded. Currently, some 31 institutions 


of higher education offer area training, 
research, or course work on Africa at 
the undergraduate or graduate level. 

Discussion groups and seminars on 
Africa have been sponsored by various 
groups. An African Studies Association 
with a membership including i83 
scholars and specialists has been estab- 
lished to stimulate research on Africa. 
Our own Library of Congress is planning 
to set_up an African studies unit, which 
will compile a monthly list of publica- 
tions on Africa acquired by American 
libraries. ‘ 

For Africa, the international educa- 
tional exchange program has been pro- 
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foundly important. It has demon- 
strated a genuine interest by Americans 
in their future, and thus contributed 
enormously to the existing good will be- 
tween our peoples. ~ Moreover, it has 
meant needed asistance in health, educa- 
tion, and economic development, to- 
gether with the training of Africans to 
assume leadership. 

Africa’s urgent need for trained teach- 
ers is an important consideration in the 
exchange program. Under the program 
from 1949 through the 1957 to 1958 aca- 
demic year, 25 American teachers and 
18 from African countries had been ex- 
changed. These activities were supple- 
mented by programs independently car- 
ried on by the African-American Insti- 
tute, the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, and by private agencies. 
In the coming fiscal year an additional 
20 teachers are proposed to bé exchanged 
under the program. 

Perhaps the greatest value derived 
from this program is the very real con- 
tribution to the development of African 
leadership. Many of those who come to 
the United States for study will return 
to their own countries to enter key posi- 
tions in government and other areas of 
national importance. 

Certainly these exchange programs 
have contributed to mutual understand- 
ing between the United States and Africa 
beyond any precise calculation. Close 
and lasting bonds of confidence and 
good will have developed between hun- 
dreds of Americans and persons from 
Africa, between anthropologists, ath- 
letes, educators, library and museum di- 
rectors, political leaders, and leaders of 
women’s affairs and organizations. In 
these programs we have demonstrated 
to the African people that Americans de- 
sire to learn about them, their history, 
their culture, and their languages. In 
turn, they have given opportunity to 
learn about American democracy and in- 
stitutions at firsthand. 

The following chart indicates the pro- 
posed exchange program for African 
countries south of the Sahara during 
fiscal year 1960: 
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Armed Forces Day, Altoona, Pa., May 16, 


1959 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


_OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, my 
hometown of Altoona, Pa., joined with 
thousands of other communities in the 
Nation in paying a well-deserved tribute 
to our Armed Forces on May 16. 

At an Armed Forces Day luncheon 
prior to & colorful parade, Brig. Gen. 
William W. Stickney, USMCR, Deputy 
Director Marine Corps Reserve, deliv- 
ered the following address: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED IN ALTOONA, PA., May 16, 
1959, ARMED Forces Day OBSERVANCE, BY 
Bric. GEN. WiL11AM W. Stickney, USMCR, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR, MARINE CorRPS RESERVE 
Salutation: I have been looking forward 

with distinct pleasure to meeting with you 

good people of Altoona. 

It is, of course, most gratifying to me that 
you are interested in hearing about the over- 
all Reserve picture, and I am most happy to 
have this opportunity to talk with you about 
a subject which ig not only vital to our coun- 
try’s defense but also strongly connected with 
our commerce, industry, and economy. 

You have requested that I speak in refer- 
ence to the big picture in Reserve matters, 
the mission of the Armed Forces Reserve, or 
the ovérall policy concept. This, you must 
realize, is a very large order,and would re- 
quire many hours to properly cover the sub- 
ject. 
marks to a few basic concepts which can be 
confined to the time allotted for this occa- 
sion. 

Let us consider for the moment your Re- 
serve and mine. .This is not the Marine 
Corps Reserve, the Army, Navy, Air Force 
Reserve, or the National Guard. This is our 
Reserve, the whole ball of wax. We too 
often think in terms of our own service alone. 
We sometimes feel that our own particular 
service is the best, or the only service to be 
considered. We sometimes speak of our 
particular service to the detriment of other 
services. This may be all well and good for 
competitive purposes or loyalty to one’s par- 
ticular service, but we must all remember 
that the hand is no stronger than the 
strength of all its fingers. Likewise, our Re- 
serve is no stronger than the strength of each 
service. Insofar as we do harm to any finger 
of the strong hand of the Reserve, we de- 





stroy its strength to that extent. It is vital - 


to the future of this Nation that we have a 
strong and virile Reserve in all components, 
&@ well-balanced force in readiness. 

As you well know, many hours, days, weeks, 
and months of dévoted effort have been ex. 
pended during the past few years by many 
outstanding. citizens, military and otherwise, 
in a concerted effort to find ways and means 
of improving our Reserve components so 
that they in turn may better serve the Na- 
tion. In this effort many committees, 
boards, surveys, and reeyaluation symposia 
have been convened, dissolved, and recon- 
vened._ What has been the cumulative result 
of all this monumental effort? 

To be sure, gains have been made. Some 
improvements have been notable. Some 
rights have been established, and, many 
privileges have been - sought. Frustration 
has been rampant. 

In my opinion, never have so many emi- 


nent citizens and outstariding military lead-. 


However, I will try to limit my re-- 
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ers worked so diligently to obtain so little. 
Why? 

Today, I WOuld like to discuss with you « 
few basic concepts. A lawyer would call it 
“horn book law”; a military man would 
call it_“an estimate of the situation”; a Navy 
man would call it “rocks and shoals”; a ma- 
rine would call it “customs and traditions of 
the service.” . 

Generally speaking, the resultant of all of 
our efforts has been the 1955 amendments 
to the Reserve Forces Act of 1952. Whether 
you agree with those amendments is irrele- 
vant. The fate of that act may be academic, 
at least it is debatable. 

Regardless of that, and whatever the re- 
sults may be, we do know that in a democ- 
racy such as ours, the Regular forces can 
only be a shield, can only man the outer 
ramparts, can only ward off the initial 
thrust. By this, I mean no offense to our 
Regular forces—within them we have many 
great leaders and thousands of valiant 
hearts. Nevertheless it is the very nature of 
our form of government and economic struc- 
ture to maintain a relatively small protec- 
tive shield and to create and build a large 
Reserve to fight and win our wars, This is, 
and always will be, our tradition. 

I believe it to be manifest that this Nation 
cannot survive without a strong, virile and 
flexible Reserve. I also believe that it is the 
duty, not only of the Reserves themselves, 
but, of every citizen as well, in and out of 
uniform, to build thdt Reserve and give it 
every nourishment. necessary to its health. 
There are those who have said we have failed, 


but they say not why. If this be so, idle~ 


criticism is not what we need—nor are bodies 
and weapons our only requirements. What 
we need first and foremost is good old Amér- 
ican pride and patriotism. And, what is 
more, we know that pride and patriotism 
cannot be subsidized, it cannot be bought 
and paid for in the marketplace. Dollars 
will help, but we cannot build a Reserve on 
drill pay ajone nor lipservice at a bargain. 
Let us look at the record of events during 
the past decade and see where we find our- 


* selves today. Let us face our problems, good 


or bad, fairly and forthrightly. 

First, let us look at our needs and require- 
ments. 

Never has the need for real preparedness, 
real thinking and self-analysis been so 
urgent. Now, as never before real and rapid 

preparedness is of the first priority. This 
Nation must organize its manpower and its 
production so-that it can transfer easily and 
quickly from a@ peacetime economy to a war 
production effort, take any emergency in its 
stride and ride out the storm. If this is 
done, and done now, it will gain for us the 
initial advantage of any struggle that may 
be in the offing. 

In addition, we must make a very serious 
study of what future wars will mean and how 
we will fight them. It is of little use to 
superimpose new weapons on World War II 
organizations, and then try to work out the 
tactical changes involved—we have tried this 
before and know it will not work. 

Any suggestion that the introduction of 
atomic and thermonuclear weapons is not 
going to affect the organization of our forces 
and the tactics of warfare is nonsense. We 
must examine our organizations and reeval- 
uate our equi it, in order to keep pace 
with constant changes required in this atomic 


age. 
This reevaluation is also required in our 


of procuring and training our Reserve Forces. 
The old method has proven itself to be out- 


of-date. 


To successfully fight any war, we need the 
requirements 
we must have cateneiainn 


regular 

forces, up to strength and ready at 

all times to act, as our shield without any 
procedure. 
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These forces must be trained and equipped 
in the highest degree. They must be mobile, 
hard-hitting, offensive troops with an esprit 
de corps and very highly disciplined. I say 
“very highly disciplined” advisedly. Some- 
how in our effort to be equitable we have 
lost track of the highly important subject of 
discipline. We just cannot wage a successful 
war without instinctively disciplined troops. 
These are the troops and the commanders 
who must stand firm in the face of the hor- 
rors and the terrors of the opening clashes 
of an atomic war. They will stand firm only 
if they are highly trained and highly disci- 
plined. 

Secondly, we need Reserve Forces, well or- 
ganized, capable of being mobilized in 
echelons in depth, each echelon receiving 
sufficient training in time of peace to en- 
sure that it is ready in fact, and fit to fight 
offensively or defensively as and when 
needed. 

Thirdly, these forces, Regular and Re- 
serve, must be backed by a sound logistic 
and movement organization which must 
exist in peacetime to the degree necebsary 
to ensure success in the opening days of 
war; and 

Lastly, we must have a sound civil de- 
fense organization in each State, territory, 
and large metropolitan area. 

For these reasons, I strongly contend 
that it is our solmen duty to do everything 
humanly possible to help affirmatively in 
the building of a strong; flexible, and sturdy 
Reserve with the will to fight anywhere, and 
everywhere t need may arise. 

These things beitfg true, how do we best 
obtain the desired results? First, it is my 
considered opinion that what we need most 
is a strong and forthright educational pro- 
gram for our citizens, as to the present posi- 
tion of this great Nation; that it is the 
greatest and strongest Nation in the world 
and that as such it is incumbent upon us 
to lead the free Nations in our stfuggle for 
peace and the preservation of all freedom 
loving peoples. This preservation of free- 
dom will largely depend upon our efforts in 
this direction. In our success may well de- 
pend the success of the world, and govern- 
ment as we understand it. In our failure 
may well depend the failure of world de- 
mocracy. These are not idle words but 
fundamental truths for which our fore- 
fathers have fought and given their life 
blood to preserve. So let it be known that 
these ideals and our very existence are in 
peril. To maintain them, we need the full 
loyalty and wholehearted support of every 
American citizen.. If America is worth liv- 
ing for, it’s worth fighting, if not dying for 
as well, I cannot express too strongly the 
great need of new and powerful concepts 
in the thinking of the American people if 
this Nation is to survive. The concept is 
plain and the need Is great. 

There is rampant in the world today a 
sinister force of unbelievers—a gigantic 
force backed and sponsored by a nation 
whose rules live in constant fear of the 
truth—in constant fear that the Russian 
people will learn the truth about the world 
without or that foreigners will learn the 
truth about their world within. A nation 
whose rulers constantly seek security only 
in patient but deadly struggle for the total 
destruction of rival power—never in com- 
pacts and compromises with it. With this 
constant fear of the truth, with this cling- 
ing dogma that the outside world is evil 
and that their inside world shall never be 

to the clarifying rays of truth and 
justice, the implications are self-evident. 
With such a government, whose rulers dare 
not be guided by the everlasting truth, we 


“will have an uneasy Russian nationalism in 
which 


the conceptions of offense and de- 
fense are inextricably confused, and armed 
and equipped with the apparatus of inter- 
national communism they become more 
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dangerous and more insidious than could 
ever be imagined by the ordinary man. 

We have here before us a political force 
which to be committed to the belief 
that with the United States there can be no 
permanent modus vivendi—that it is desir- 
able and necessary that the internal har- 
mony of our society be disrupted, our tra- 
ditional way of life be destroyed, and, that 
the international authority of our state be 
broken, if Seviet power is to be secure, This 
poljtical force has complete power of dis- 
position over the energies of one of the 
world’s greatest peoples and the resources 
of the world’s richest national territory. 
Finally, it is seemingly inaccessible to con- 
siderations of reality and truth in its basic 
reactions. For it, the vast fund of objective 
fact and truth about human society and 
history is not, as with us; the measure 
against which outlook is constantly being 
tested and reformed, but a great grabbag 
from which individual items are selected 
arbitrarily and tendentiously to bolster an 
outiook already preconceived. The prob- 
lem of how to cope with this force is un- 
doubtedly the greatest task our diplomacy 
has ever faced and probably the greatest it 
will ever have to face. But cope with it we 
must. And to do this, I sincerely believe 
that we must see to it that our people 
are educated to the realities and truths of 
the Russian situation. I cannot overempha- 
size the importance of this great truth. I 
am convinced that there would be far less 
hysterical anti-sovietism in our country to- 
day if the realties of this sithation were 
better understood by our people. There is 
nothing as dangerous or as terrifying as 
the unknown. We must instill in all our 
people the truth, courage, and self-confidence 
necessary for the greatest possible improve- 
ment in the health and vigor of our own 
society, and, we must put before the peo- 
ples of the world a much more positive and 
constructive picture of the sort. of world 
we would like to see than we have put 
forward in the past. 

Ancient Carthage, with its luxury standard 
of living, refused to make minimum sacri- 
fices to support Hannibal and did®*not sur- 
vive. Cato’s relentless chant “Carthage 
must be destroyed” did not awaken the in- 
dolent Africans from their preoccupation of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
They did not believe that Cato, like Khrush- 
chev meant what he threatened. Similarly, 
Rome itself, entertained with bread, wine, 
and circuses—and, arrogant in its splendor, 
did not survive the onslaught of the vandals 
and visigoths. The technical skill that built 
her roads and aqueducts, the know-how of 
her administrators, the glory of her law— 
mone of these assets saved an effete and 
overcivilized Rome. 

The gross national product of Rome did 
not protect her. The visigoths had no gross 
national product—only weapons and the will 
for power. These dismal comments on 
Carthage and Rome could be repeated for 
other proud civilizations. Many times in 
the past, nations with high standards of liv- 
ing have been pushed to the grave by nations 
with low standards of dying. There is no 
reason to suppose that history, or provi- 
dence, will accord any special dispensation 
to America. ‘ 

We must admit, as a government and as a 
people, that we are locked in a struggle 
with a conspiratorial elite who seem to have 
perverted every form of human activity to 
the cause of conflict. This struggle con- 
tinues today just as surely as it did on the 
afternoon of December 6, 1941. Even though 
we didn’t know it, the carriers of the Im- 
perial Japanese’ Navy were converging on 
Hawaii. The bombs had been loaded, the 
pilots briefed, the mission assigned, the die 
cast for our people by war lords on the far 
side of the earth. We learned then (at 
war starts—not at the mofnent of the surprise 
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attack—but when the enemy completes his 
final -plans-and commits his resources to 
conflict. 

Permit me to read to you a small portion 
of a paper read before the American Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Society by Admiral 
Perry in the year 1856, 103 years ago. I 
quote: “It seems to me that the people of 
America will, in some form or other, extend 
their dominion and their power, until they 
shall have * * * placed the Saxon race upon 
the eastern shores of Asia. And I think, too, 
that eastward and southward will her great 
rival in future aggrandizement (Russia) 
stretch forth her powers to the coasts of 
China and Siam: And thus the Saxon and 
the Cossack will meet. * * * Will it be in 
friendship? I fear not. The antagonistic 
exponents of freedom and absolutism must 
thus meet at last, and then will be fought 
the mighty ‘battle on which the world will 
look with breathless interest; for on its issue 
will depend the freedom or the slavery of the 
world. * * * I think I see in the distance 
the giants that are growing up for that fierce 
and final encounter; in the progress of 
events that battle must sooner or later be 
fought.” 

As sure as this prophecy has proven itself 
to date, there now stands on our frontier an 
Asiatic conqueror. Owing to science, the 
Atlantic Ocean is no wider than the Dela- 
ware. Owing to technology, the Pacific is 
no broader than Lake Michigan, ‘and the 
wastelands of the north can be bridged in 
a few hours flight. And don't think for 
one moment that we will have time to or- 
ganize the militia as we did at Lexington and 
Concord or the Federai Reserve as we did in 
World War I and World War II. We will be 
lucky if we have time to get our loved ones 
into air raid shelters. 

Now, with this in mind, let us look square- 
ly at the facts, particularly at the facts of 
our weakness—from them we may gain 
strength. 

Never have we, as a people, talked so much 
about equity and privileges and so little 
about responsibilities, obligations, and duties. 
In fact, we words “equity” and “privilege” 
have to many become synonymous. Let us 
remember that the building up in peacetime 
of a strong national character is of supreme 
importance. 

This Nation has never accustomed itself 
to a professional military force. Indeed,-we 
boast of the fact as if.it were a cornerstone 
of democracy. 

We still like to think about arousing a 
military force after the danger is upon us, 
and about sending the boys back home even 
before the danger is over—as we did in World 
War II. 

Our fetish for springing to arms in an 
emergency has prevented us from clearly 
thinking out our national defense problem, 
and if the springing has each time proved 
costly, in life and treasure, we have been thus 
far willing to pay the price. It has seemed 
preferable to a large standing forge. , 

Now the new weapons of war have elim- 
inated our choice in the matter. We will 
barely have time to spring to our air raid 
shelters in this age of atomic destruction. 

Whether we like it.or not, security under 
arms is the order of the day, and as our 


. leaders have told us, may continue for 


decades or even a century. 

If is high time we became more mature 
about the needs and requirements of our Mil- 
itary Establishment. It is also high time 
that we started to think about our Reserve 
as a quasi-professional force instead of a 
quasi-amateur force. A force which must 
have the full support of business and indus- 
try if it is to succeed. x 

An adequate and flexible Reserve cannot 
spring up over night. It requires profes- 
sional attitude, aptitude, organization, 
equipment, and training—much training. 
The history of German military success 
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against the French in World War II clearly 
reveals the overwhelming superiority of the 
quasi-professional force when arrived against 
the quasi-amateur force. Germany did not 
conquer France with superiority of man- 
power, in numbers. Germany conquered by 
virtue of the superior capability of its mili- 
tary force, even when outnumbered. 

We Americans take pride in having the best 
of everything, but we have not demonstrated 
our pride in achieving and maintaining the 
world’s best Military Establishment or, the 
world’s best trained Reserve. 

The test is not in wartime, when pa- 
triotism runs high, when our people actu- 
ally shake with patriotism. The real test is 
before us today, when we are call. d upon to 
support a large professional military force 
and, an even larger quasi-professional mili- 
tary Reserve, all within our peacetime social 
structure. ; 

Our support has been shabby, at best; as 
a nation we have not let our military people 
feel, Reserve or otherwise, that their efforts 
are appreciated... We go through the motions, 
but true respect is lacking. We look down 
upon the military service as a career, and 
upon the military reservist as a quasi- 
professional military man. 

We cannot expect men of the necessary 
caliber to enter the military or its Reserve 
on a voluntary basis until their neighbors, 
all of us, look upon the bearing of arms as 
an honorable occupation, with the prestige 
which it deserves. We cannot expect to re- 
tain men of the required caliber in the 
military services unless the bearing of arms 
becomes, in fact, an honorable profession. 

We must get away from the trend of think- 
ing that Reserve units are quasi-amateur and 
insist that they are, and must be quasi- 
professional units. We must depart from 
the public conception of weekend warriors, 
Thursday night soldiers and citizen marines. 
We must go6 forward and prove, beyond doubt, 
that these men are expending their time, 
energy, and devotion to become quasi- 
professional men in an honorable and re- 
spected profession. ; 

It must. be made crystal clear, as it is in 
fact, that all major wars and struggles are 
Reserve wars and struggles and that the 
Reserves have done their part to quell past 
wars, contained the flame.in Korea, and will 
do so elsewhere. The public must know 
that they train at home and in the field 
and are ever ready for immediate employ- 
ment should the flame of greed or hate touch 
off a general conflagration. 

If this be done, then, the community will 
see the error of its ways and will be com- 
pelled to honor and respect such efforts. 

If this be done, then, it is merely basic 
economics to realize that the best military 
capability can be procured for the least 
money by a Reserve Military Establishment 
which, at least, has a backbone of profes- 
sional character. It can be shown that the 
best way and the cheapest way to defend our 
country is with a professional force and a 
quasi-professional military reserve. This, of 
course, goes against the present public con- 
cept. It runs headlong into the old theory 
that each must do his bit and, in the end, 
must do it whether he likes it or not, and, 
whether or not he can be made into a capable 
military man. If the Armed Forces Reserve 
were actually attractive, if there were some 
competition to get into it, this situation 
would not prevail. 

A respectable military force, be it Regular 
or Reserve, can be obtained only if it is 
believed that the military worker is worthy 
of his hire. 

The one way to get men without regard for 
their market worth is to draft them, and they 
will leave military employment at the first 
opportunity. The one way to keep them in 
military service is to give them a package 
which adds up to reasonable incentive and 
reasonable security. The package may not 
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parallel civilian life in monetary gain, but 
the total should compare with civilian ex- 
perience. The package may consist of direct 
‘pay, fringe benefits, and security for the 
long pull. It must include the respect, hon- 
or, and prestige of the civilian community, 

As a nation, we will be in the militay 
business for a long time to come, In the 
tradition of America, we deserve the best 
military force in the world, with he com- 
plexity of new weapons, we can ‘no longer 
get the best with a quasi-amateur force, 


. especially short-term enlistees nor with a 


quasi amateur Reserve attitude. And in the 
long run, a highly professional force with a 
quasi professional. military Reserve is the 
most economical of all security forces, and 
an asset to business and industry ratner 
than a deficit. Business and industry must 
realiz that it has a great equity in our Re- 
serve structure. It must also be remembered 
that the members of our Reserve are of, and 
from, business and industry and that their 
very membership is for the purpose of pro- 
tecting that equity and all that it represents. 

Civilian understanding and support of the 
military man is an essential ingredient of 
our military posture. Such support is, in the 
last analysis, our finest military asset—part 
and parcel of our national security. 





Credit Unions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1959- 


. Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks I would 
like to insert in the Recorp a copy of 
my testimony before the Banking and 
Currency Subcommittee No. 3, regard- 
ing credit unions: : , 
STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE LEONARD G. 

Wor, Democrat, or Iowas, BEFrorE Sus- 

COMMITTEE No. 3 OF THE BANKING AND CUR- 





RENCY COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 


SENTATIVES, May 15, 1959 

Mr. Chairman, I take this opportunif¥ to 
express my support of H.R. 5777 and related 
bills, -to amend the Federal Credit Union 
Act, now being considered by this subcom- 
mittee. 


In my home State there are more than 
300 credit unions presently in operation, 
serving more than 100,000 members. How- 
ever, only a few of these Iowa credit unions 
are chartered under Federal law. One of 
the primary reasons the credit unions in my 
area prefer to be chartered and operate un- 
der the laws of the State ef Iowa is that 
these statutes are far less restrictive_than. 
the Federal credit union law, and allow 
State-chartered credit uhions to operate in 
my area with more flexibility. For instance, 
the State law imposes no signature loan 
limitation on credit unions chartered under 
the Iowa laws. Such limitation is left to 
the discretion of the board of directors of 
each credit union. Also, the laws of the 
State do not specify any limitation on loan 
maturities, except in the case of real estate 
loans, in which case the loan maturity limit 
is 10 years. These State-chartered credit 
unions are providing invaluable services to 
the people of my district. Certainly the 
Federal act should be amended to increase 
the signature loan limitation from $400 to 
$1,000 and to increase the loan maturity 
limit from 3 to 5 years. 

To my way of thinking this legislation is 
long overdue. We are all aware of the 
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numerous changes which have been taking 
place throughout the economy during the 
past several years—interest rates hfive been 
rising, the purchasing power of the dollar 
has been decreasing, consumer credit has 
been on an upward trend as more and more 
consumer goods become available and more 
and more American families seek to improve 
their standard of living. There has been a 
steady growth in the number of American 
families who can afford at least some of the 
comforts once associated with the highest 
positions-in society. The credit unions have 
contributed their fair share toward this in- 
creased number. This cooperative movement 
is truly a “ ’? program. People in 
all walks of life—in schools, churches, manu- 
facturing, and in many occupations—have 
had-their needs and desires met through 
credit union loans and savings. 

We are today faced with the necessity for 
formulating some sound methods for guid- 
ing the continued growth of our economy at 
a rate which will assure an adequate supply 
of goods and services at reasonable prices 
while at the same time preventing inflation. 
The accomplishment of this goal of economic 
stability depends upon the assistance of all 
segments of the economy—the lenders, the 
industrial producer, the farmer, the distribu- 
tors, the small businesses and the large. The 
modernization of Federal credit union 
legislation can do much to assist in this en- 
deavor, by facilitating the efficient operation 
of the indiyidual credit unions. At the 
same time, an increased supply of loan funds 
would be made available for the provident 
and productive purposes of low and middle 
income families and individuals. The self- 
help quakty of these institutions is a refresh- 
ing and welcome part of the economic and 
social scene: 

During the 25 years of Federal credit 
unions, and the even longer period in which 
some of the State credit unions have 
operated, these financial institutions have 
performed a much-needed service. It is be- 
cause of the real need for the services of 
these institutions that they have achieved 
such an enviable record of growth, both in 
membership and assets. Perhaps the most 
important factor accounting for this tre- 
mendous growth is the credit union’s will- 
ingness to make loans to individuals for pur- 
poses which would not be acceptable to most 
other lenders-——and at interest rates which 
are usually.much lower than the interest 
charges required by commercial or mutual 
banks. In summary, these groups have fos- 
tered and encouraged thrift through regu- 
lated savings and prudent economic manage- 


_ ment of individual credit and financial re- 


sources. Such purposes must be served if we 
are to maintain a healthy economy which 
meets the needs of all levels of our popula- 
tion. 

In view of the rapid changes which have 
been occurring in our economy, it is ex- 
pedient that revisions be made in the struc- 
ture of credit union operations, such as those 
contained in H.R..5777. The losses suffered 
on unsecuted loans made by credit unions 
have not been out of line with those of other 
financial institutions. Therefore, an in- 


$500 to $1,000 is unwarranted, and not unduly 
risky. Likewise, I believe that investment in 
shares of central credit unions does not carry 


with it any undué risk. Rather, it will pro-. 


vide additional dividend income and will 
make funds available where they are most 
in demand, following the natural economic 
course of resources flowing into areas where 
they can be the most productive. 

Still another important proposal made by 
H.R. 5777 is the extension of loan maturities 
from 8 to 5 years. This lengthening of the 

of time within which loans may be 


period 
repaid is in keeping with extended periods fot. 


mortgage repayments and other con- 
‘sumer installment purchases. 
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All of these provisions upon which I have 
touched, and others contained in the pro- 
posed legislation, will facilitate more ade- 
quate servicing of the credit needs of millions 
of individuals. We would be remiss in our 
duty if we did not furnish these credit co- 
operatives with all the assistance which can 
be made available through the revision of 


‘the Federal statute to bring its provisions 


in line with the changing times. There is 
no question with regard to the Federat-ex- 
penditures for these cooperatives—they are 
self-supporting entities, under the general 
supervision of the likewise self-sustaining 
Bureau of the Federal Credit Unions. There 
is no_question, either, with regard to the 
essentiality of the services rendered by these 
financial institutions. Approval of this pro- 
posed legislation will underscore our belief in 
the basic.principls upon which our whole 
economic and social structure has been 
built—the perpetuation of the ideals of 
equality of man, freedom of opportunity: and 
unselfish cooperation. 


- 





Facilities and Progress of the Library of 
Congress in Science 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
-leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following testimony 
of the Librarian of Congress, L. Quincy 
Mumford, before the Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee: 


FACILITIES AND PROGRESS OF THE LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS IN SCIENCE 


The purpose of my presentation is to de- 
scribe briefly the resources and services of 
the Library of Congress in science and tech- 
nology. 

Without going into historical reasons, the 
Library of Congress has come to be recog- 
nized widely both in this country and abroad 
as performing for the United States many of 
the functions of a national library. The Li- 
brary, as the Government’s oldest and largest 
library, has had from its beginning the spe- 
cial function of serving the Nation through 
service to the Congress, and its resources and 
facilities have been extended broadly to 
other Government agencies and to scholarly 
and research groups. The Library has been 
able to discharge its multiple responsibilities 
because in developing its collections and in 
providing the tools by which its-collections 
can be used it has taken a compreliensive 
view of the role it was to play and responded 
comprehensively to the demands which the 
Congress, the scholarly community, and the 
public placed upon it. 

The great segment of human knowledge 
represented by science and technology is an 
area in which heavy demands have ‘een 
made on the Library for many years and in 
which the results in terms of collections and 
services have been correspondingly great. 
The Library of Congress has been preemirent 
in science since 1866 when, by act of Con- 
gress, the Smithsonian Institution’s com- 
plete collection of the memoirs and transac- 
tions of learned societies throughout the 
world and an entire series of the most im- 
portant scientific and literary periodicals 
were transferred to it in order that such lit- 
erature might’ be more adequately housed 
and serviced. Since that time the growth of 
the scientific collections has continued stead- 
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ily and with ever-increasing pace until, as of 
June 30, 1958, there were more than 1,486,000 
volumes, comprising monographs and serials 
in the classified collection of science and 
technology.’ 

This great expansion has resulted from a 
variety of efforts. The Library continued 
and extended the foreign exchange program 
which had been begun by the Smithsonian. 
Today it draws-materials from a worldwide 
network of more than 17,000 exchange agree- 
ments with governments and with private 
research centers, laboratories, universities, 
observatories, and other scientific and tech- 
nical institutions. The annual yield from 
these sources is nearly half a million books, 
pamphlets, journals, and other materials in 
printed, near print, and photocopy form. In 
the Soviet Union, 151 scientific and technical 
institutions exchange publications with the 
Library. When we consider in addition the 
Communist satellite countries, including 
East Germany, this figure is increased to 
305. The use of the facilities of many US. 
agencies abroad serves greatly to enhance the 
receipts of the literature of other lands, 
Through the operation of the copyright law, 
the Library of Congress is assured that all 
American publications and many of the for- 
eign ones in the scientific field that are reg- 
istered for copyright find their way into the 
national collections. Stilk other materials 
in great quantity are constantly received as a 
result of domestic exchange arrangements, 
and by transfer, gift, and purchase. Some 
750 bookdealers throughout the world, with 
many of whom the Library has standing 
orders, provide publications of importance, 
regardless of language or country of origin. 
The magnitude of these operations may be 
seen from the fact that in the last fiscal year 
the Soviet Union provided through orders 
placed by the Library of Congress nearly 
57,000 pieces and on exchange another 31,000 
pieces in all flelds of knowledge. The grand 
total of pieces received from the Soviet 
Union in that year, on order and through ex 
change, was 88,256. Exchanges with East 
European countries, including East Germany, 
produced 39,808 additional items. 


The scope of the receipts of scientific ma- 
terial by the Library of Congress may be 
judged from the volume of periodical litera- 
ture coming in from Soviet Russia. The 
literature of Soviet science and technology 
and its availability in the United States has 
received much attention in the press in re- 
cent months, but the situation is apparently 
not very clearly understood. 

Contrary to the general impression that 
little is known of the output of science 
literature in the Soviet Union, there is a So- 
viet national bibliography of their book and 
periodical publications which I belive to 
be a fair representation of their total output. 
This bibliography is voluminous and de- 
tailed, and itss issues are diligently scanned 
by members of the Library of Congress staff 
for use in our acquisitions as well as our 
bibliographical work. 

The most recent volume of the Soviet 
periodical list that cumulates the output of 
the 5-year period 1950-54 gives a total 
number of 1,480 titles in science and tech- 
nology, including medicine and agriculture. 
The latest volume of the Monthly Index of 
Russian Accessions, a publication which the 
Library of Congress, with support from other 

compiles of its own Russian re- 
ts and those of other American libraries 
pe err with us, lists more than 900 
titles in science, technology, medicine, and 
agriculture. These represent about 66 per- 
cent of all the Soviet journals received by 
the Library. 
_ Im monographie publications we are more 
selective in our acquistions, since. a con- 
siderable portion of the total literature pub- 
lished in any country must necessarily be 
of minor or no importancec. The problem 
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is one of evaluation, and we are constantly 
striving to improve the quality of our ac- 
cessions*in the broader aspects of Soviet 
publication. A recent analysis of a limited 
number of issues of the Soviet national list 
of books and monographic series indicated 
that, of more than 5,000 monographic series 
in the natural sciences and mathematics and 
in technology, about 2,000—or better than 
38 percent—were found among the Library’s 
collections. In the natural sciences and 
mathematics, we were 49.5 percent complete, 
while in all other fields of technology our 
figure was 36.6 percent. 

One of the major services to the Nation 
which the Library of Congress performs, 
then, is the acquisition of the ever-increas- 
ing worldwide output-of scientific and tech- 
nical materials. On this great reservoir the 
Congress, the executive departments and 
agencies, industry, the scientific community, 
and the public draw for their informational 
needs. That they are able to do so with 
facility and reasonable speed is due to the 


‘“ second great service performed by the 


Library—the cataloging and indexing of the 
materials received. This is a traditional 
library operation which is at once a highly 
technical and time-consuming process. For 
most. materials, the Library of Congress 
printed catalog card serves very well, not 
merely for the Library’s own collections but 
for the collections of the major reesarch 
libraries throughout the country, many of 
which buy or otherwise utilize the cards 
which we prepare and print. The broad 
validity of the Library of Congress system 
of subject classification and the indispensa- 
bility of the printed card is evidenced by the 
fact that the service has nearly 10,000 sub- 
scribers. The Library also maintains the 
National Union Catalog, containing cards 
locating research materials in 700 cooperat- 
ing libraries in North America; and it pub- 
lishes this and other catalogs in book form. 
To make more quickly and completely 
available for use certain kinds of material, 
including acquisitions in science and tech- 
nology, the Library publishes the following 
monthly lists: New Serial Titles, listing the 
periodicals which the Library and some 200 
other libraries receive; the Monthly Index 
of Russian Accessions, the East European 
Accessions Index, and the Southern Asia 
Accessions List. The method is much the 
same for all of these publications. Special 
indexing is given to each article and, where 
necessary, the author’s name and the article 
title are translated. Articles on science and 
technology are listed in a separate section 
with many subject subdivisions. An exten- 
sive subject index is added at the end of the 
volume. The volume of the Monthly Index 
of Russian Aeccessions for the year ending 
March 1958 covered periodical issues (not 
titles) totaling 8,929, of which 5,202, or 58 
percent, dealt with science and technology. 
We have already noted that the number of 
Soviet titles in science, technology, medicine, 
and agriculture was 905, or 66 percent of a 
total of 1,868 titles received. During the 
same year, 5,632 monographs classed in these 
fields were also received. In the volume of 
the East European Accessions Index for the 
year ending December 1958, the number of 
journai titles listed was 3,856, of which 1,497 
were classed as science and technology. The 
number of issues in all fields was 28,067, 
while those in science and technology num- 
bered 8444. The number of monographs 
received in all subjects was 7,735, while those 
in science and technology amounted to 2,275. 
- These specialized -bibliographic produc- 
tions make a formidable contribution to the 
national ‘scientific effort but they by no 
means exhaust the contribution of the Li- 
brary of Congress in this area, Within the 
limits of budget, space, and its primary 
commitment of service to the Congress, the 
Library has assumed responsibility for ad- 
ministering a number of large-scale projects 


which, on funds transferred primarily from 
the Department of Defense, provide analyses, 
abstracts, and other bibliographic services on 
certain types of literature, including scien~, 
tific and technical material. Under this 
bibliographic program, the Library is mak- 
ing available to American scientific and in- 
dustrial users, through the facilities of the 
Office of Technical Services of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, a large volume of Soviet 
and other East European literature. In the 
past 12 months, 43,520 abstracts of periodical 
articles have been prepared, including 8,406 
translations of foreign-language abstracts. 
Since August 1, 1958, a total of 29,947 ab- 
stracts has been made available to the Office 
of Technical Services. This . abstracting 
service at the present time regularly covers 
165 foreign journals, 141 of which originate 
in the Soviet Union. In addition to ab- 
stracts, 1,292 reviews in English of foreign- 
language monographs have also been pre- 
pared. Since the subject is often misunder- 
stood, it should be pointed out that, though. 
a considerable amount of translation work 
is a necessary part of the abstracting service 
just described, the Library of Congress does 
not as a normal function prepare or distrib- 
ute translations of foreign scientific and 
technical materials as such and at the pres- 
ent time has no plans to do so. 

The third great area of service by the 
Library of Congress in the field of science 
and technology is its work in reference and 
bibliography. The focal point of subject 
competence in this field is the Library’s Sci- 
ence and Technology Division, which main- 
tains, on a 7-day-a-week basis, a special 
science reading room. Established in 1949, 
the division, with a relatively small staff 
of subject and language specialists, has an 
active bibliographic and reference program, 
and its services are steadily increasing. The 
total reference services provided to the Con- 
gress, to other Government agencies, to other 
offices of the Library, and to the public, num- 
bered 10,873 in fiscal 1958. From present 
trends, it appears that the total in the pres- 
ent fiscal year will reach approximately 14,- 
000, or an increase of about 30 percent. 

. The reference services performed for the 
Congress in the form of special studies and 
other assistance numbered 148 in fiscal 1958. 
Present trends indicate that the number in 
the current fiscal year will reach 275, an in- 
crease of more than 90 percent over the pre- 
ceding year. Nor is the mere number of these 
requests truly indicative of the increase ei- 
ther of- the service to the Congress or the 
workload imposed on the staff. In 1 month— 
March 1959—the scope and length of the 
studies completed reached a point where they 
required the equivalent of 444 man-months 
of professional staff time. The range of these 
inquiries and their difficulty is shown by the 
following examples of the subject covered: 
“The Effects of Atomic Radiation on Human 
Beings”; “Jet and° Rocket Puels and Oxi- 


dizers”; ‘“Atomic-Powered Airplanes and 
Rockets”; “Underground Disposal of Radio- 
active Wastes”; “National Science Policy”; 


*“Alcohol-Blend Motor-Fuels”; “Cold-Weather 
Agriculture”; “The Future of Science”; and, 
“Toxicology and Uses of Thiocarbonyl Tetra- 
chloride.” 

The division also has under preparation 
seme 25 major surveys of the literature in 
various fields of science and technology. 
Several are being done on contract for the 
Department of Defense; others are supported 
by the National Science Foundation. Al- 
though most of these bibliographies are pro- 
duced for and paid-for by other agencies 
with a special need to know, those dealing 
with unclassified literature are in nearly all 
cases made available to the scientific com- 
munity at large. The range of coverage of 
these biblographies can be seen from their 
subjects, which include: “The International 
Geophysical Year,” “Thermal Properties of 
Metals,” “Aviation Medicine,” “Industrial Ap- 
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plications of Radioactive Isotopes,” and 
“Snow, Ice, and Frozen Ground.” 

. The division serves as a collecting and ref- 
erence center for unclassified technical re-* 
port literature of the United States and for~- 

eign countries. The output of a number of 

Government agencies and their contractors, 

including the Atomic Energy Commission, 

the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 

istration, and agencies within the Depart- 

ment of Defense,’ forms a good part of this 

literature. In addition to its other activ- 

ities, the division has a research program in 

documentation techniques, the objectives of 

which is to make the Library's science collec- 

tions more responsive to current trends and 

needs, 

One other service of a very special and 
significant character may.come into being 
this ,year. I refer to Public Law 85-931 
amending Public Law 480 (1954) -authoriz- 
ing the Librarian of Congress, in consulta- 
tion with the National Science Foundation 
and other interested agencies, to acquire with 
U.S. foreign-owned currencies, publications 
(including materials in science and technol- 
ogy) from foreign countries; to catalog, ab- 
stract, index, translate and reproduce such 
materials; and to deposit these publications 
“*"* * in libraries and research centers in 
the United States specializing in the areas 
to which they relate.” This program awaits 
an appropriation to enable the Library to 
put it into effect. 

The dissemination of scientific and tech- 
nological information throughout the Na- 
tion under this program could have a very 
significant impact on the availability of 
Tes information. That scholars should 
be able to acquire a knowledge of the 
existence of articles and books through in- 
dexes and .catalogs is readily apparent; of 
equal or greater significance is the ability 
to gain ready access to publications which 
appear, to relate to a piece of research. Al- 
though libraries endeavor to acquire publi- 
cations from abroad, limitations on funds 
and the tremendous amount of material 
available make reasonably complete coverage 
of foreign research publications an unattain- 
able goal for most libraries. The Public Law 
480 program would be a long step toward 
overcoming this shortcoming. 

This brief survey of the resources and 
services of the Library of Congress in the 
broad fields of science and technology should 
serve to demonstrate that, by the breadth of 
its base, its wide acceptance as an authority 
in bibliographical know-how, the rich com- 
petence and variety of its staff, and its rela- 
tionships with other institutions and organi- 
zations within and outside the- Govern- 
ment, the Library of Congress serves as the 
national library of science. This role of the 
Library is supplemented and enhanced, 
rather than detracted from or weakened, by 
the two other great national library collec- 
tions, those in agriculture and medicine held 
by the Library of the Department of Agricul< 
ture and by the National Library of Medi- 
cine. It has sometifnes been suggested, and 
indeed it has been proposed in legislation, 
that by transfers of functions from existing’ 
libraries and by the accumulation of sepa- 
rate collections an independent national 
library of science and technology should be 
created, possibly within the framework of the 
proposed National Department of Science 
and Technology. In view of the cristence of 
the three great collections mentioned and 
their long record of service to the Nation and 
cooperation in undisturbed harmony with 
each other, I have gone on record as oppos- 
ing the creation of another national library 
of science as not only duplicative and waste- 
ful but impossible to bring into being with. 
out many years of concentrated efforts. 

In this presentation today I have at- 
tempted to point out that the Library of 
Congress and, by that token, the Nation al- 
ready have a vast investment—perhaps the 
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largest in the -world—in the literature of 
science, and I believe that science, which in 
great measure relies for its stimulation and 
growth on that literature, has an equally 
great stake in the Library of Congress, 





U.S. Technical Cooperation Activities 
in Public Administration 





‘ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


J OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE’ OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1959 * 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr: Speaker, one of 
the major needs of the newly independ- 
ent countries lies in the area of im- 
proved public administration. The se- 
rious lack of managerial skills and 
government experience in these coun- 
tries is.a critical barrier to gconomic 
development, and a potential threat to 
political stability. Until inefficiencies 
are reduced or eliminated much will 
continue to be wasted in terms of man- 
power and other resources. 

Quite often the organization of 
goyernment agencies is outmoded and 
cumbersome, with considerable over- 
lapping between agencies charged with 
related functions. In most under- 
developed countries the governmental 
employees are poorly paid and inade- 
quately trained in their duties. This 
condition encourages personal irrespon- 
sibility, and occasionally leads to graft 


-and unscrupulous conduct. 


Modern -concepts of good budgeting 
have been adopted by only a few of 
these countries, and governmental ad- 
ministration is uniformly over-central- 
ized. _Inadequate facilities exist for 
training people in the principles and 
techniques of good management, with 
the few technological institutes occupy- 


ing a position similar to our vocational: 


schools. As those persons desiring to be 
trained in the technical and scientific 
fields must generally go abroad to study, 
comparatively few have received proper 
training in management. 

In our technical cooperation program 
we have recognized these inadequacies 
and have carried on an extensive pro- 
gram in the area of public administra- 
tion, always at the invitation of the host 
country. At the present stage of the 
program, most of the projects are cen- 
tered upon problems at the hational 
government level. It is anticipated, 
however, that appreciation and concern 
for problems of local governments will 
increase, and the technical assistance 
emphasis may correspondingly shift 
from national to local levels: 

One of the most effective techniques 
for improving public administration 
abroad has been found to be the par- 
ticipant program. In this program care- 
fully selected officials and_ technicians 
are brought to the United States for ob- 
servation and study of public adminis- 
tration methods. During calendar year 
1958 nearly 900 participants, ranging 
from the highest officials to young per- 
sons of ability and promise, Came to this 
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country under the program. Some 300 
more were sent to other countries for 
training, many to the Institute of Public 
Administration at the University of the 
Philippines, and the American University 
in Beirut. Many of these pérsons are ex- 
pected. to assume key positions in their 
respective governments upon returning 
home, where their decisions can deter- 
mine the future course of efforts to im- 
prove public administration. 

Contracts have been made with some 
15 outstanding American universities to 
assist in some 20 projects in public ad- 
ministration. Most of these are for pro- 
fessional advice and staffing of about 15 
business and public administration in- 
stitutes abroad, established with the help 
of American Universities: under ICA- 
financed contracts. 

A partial listing of accomplishments in 
the public administration program may 
serve to illustrate the type of projects 
carried on under the program. 

In the Philippines an ICA financed 
contractor coneluded a government re- 
organization project which produced 
some 41 reorganization plans, and well- 
trained Filipino staff in a newly estab- 
lished management service division of 
the budget commission to put the plans 
into operation. The commission, as- 
sisted by another ICA contractor, com- 
pleted the installation of performance 
budgeting for the entire government. 

Through a contract with the University 
of Michigan, an Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration has been firmly established. 
Instrumental in founding the Eastern 


- Regional Organization for Public Admin- 


istration, the institute is conducting third 
country training for many government 
employees from neighboring countries. 

In Pakistan an executive development 
scheme for members of the superior civil 
service will bring 2 groups of from 15 
to 20 of these top Pakistani officials to the 
United States for management seminars 
and workshops at the University of 
Southern California and on-the-job as- 
sociations with local, State, and Federal 
officials each year for 3 years. This 
training-of the top layer of civil servants 
will prepare the ground for further ef- 
forts by the United States to introduce 
modern management concepts in Paki- 
stan. ; 

The Eastern Regional Organization for 
Public Administration formed by 10 
Asian countries in Maniia last summer, 
is clear evidence of greater understand- 
ing of the values and role of modern pub- 
lic administration among countries of 
the Far East. EROPA will have its sec- 
retariat in Manila—supported by a small 
ICA grant from Far East regional funds—. 
a research, documentation and dissemi- 
nation, center at Saigon—assisted by 
Michi State University contract per- 
sonnel—and a training center at New 
Delhi. 

The Wharton School of the University 
of Pennsylvania is helping the University 
of Karachi create an institute of busi- 
ness and public administration. ‘The in- 
stitute now has a student body of ap- 
proximately 650 students, including 
evening school and special students, and 
has generated great interest in the busi- 
ness community. ; 


- 
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The Iranian Government, with the 
help of ICA advisers; has completed a 
plan for classification and standard 
compensation of all governmental em- 
ployees, and legislation was drafted for 
the creation of a central personnel 
agency. More recently, the Govern- 
ment has released a considerable num- 
ber of excess superannuated employees. 

An Iranian Municipal Association has 
been formed to assist in development of 
improved municipal administration— 
one of a number of steps to strengthen 
government at the grassroots. 

Toward the close of calendar year 
1958, with the collaboration of ICA ad- 
visors, the Iranian Government began a 
program of decentralization, including 
the delegation of increased authority 
and responsibility to provincial and dis- 
trict authorities. The plan is beingfully 
supported by the Iranian Ministry of the 
Interior. While it is too early to evalu- 
ate results, it is significant that the de- 
centralization of what has been 4 highly 
centralized government is now seriously 
being pressed. 

Mr. Speaker, these selected programs 
suffice to demonstrate the valuable work 
carried on by our technical cooperation 
program in the field of public adminis- 
tration. While the immediate results of 
this program may not be so readily ap- 
parent as in certain other programs, the 
long-range benefits will be highly 
significant. 





Replies to 17 Important and Vital Issues 


by the People of the 15th District of 


California 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1959 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently requested the people of the 15th 
Congressional District of California 
which I represent to give me their opinion 
on 17 issues of vital importance to the 
United States and_all its citizens. 

The range of these questions was great, 
covering both domestic affairs and our 
foreign relations—matters which will af- 
fect the future security of this Nation as 
well as the individual welfare of every 
citizen. 

The response to my questionnaire’ was 
immediate and tremendous reaching a 
total of 51,000 replies in record time, and 
flearly establishing the keen interest of 
the people of the 15th District ‘in the 
vital issues upon which this Congress 
must act, 

In summarizing the replies I received 
from people in every precinct of the 15th 
District, it. is significant to note that 
question No. 4—“Should we have strong 
legislation to curb labor racketeering?”— 
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received the largest “yes” vote with 
96.7 percent. 

The next question with the highest 
“yes” vote was No. 3—‘“Should the House 
Un-American Activities Committee be 
retained?”—with 84 percent. 

One of the most vital questions was 
No. 8—“Do you think we should keep 
American forces in Berlin along with 
British and French forces—even at the 
risk of war?”—which received the third 
highest “yes” vote, with 79.9 percent. 

It is a great satisfaction to know that 
the thousands of people who participated 
in this questionnaire are so well informed 


. On the current and important issues be- 


fore Congress as their replies indicate, 
and it isa pleasure to represent such an 
intelligent and well-informed constitu- 
ency. > 

The following are the results of my 
questionnaire, which I am sure will be 
of interest to all Members of this Con- 
gress: 








{In percent] 
e — 
| Yes | No No 
| opinion 
BN -——— 
1. Do you favor the admission | 
of Hawaii as a State?_____- 78.5 | 13.1 8.4 


% 


. Do you think the United | 
States should stop making | 
tests with nuclear weapons 
and the H-bomb?__- - ._-- 

. In_your opinion, should the 
House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee be _ re- 
PN RED ES | 84.0] 9.7 6.3 

4. In your opinion, should we 
have strong legislation to 
curb labor racketeering?_...| 96.7} 1.7 L6 

. Should health and medical 
benefits be added to social 
security ona voluntary basis 
at an increased cost to you?.| 35.4 | 50.5 14.1 

6, Should postal rates be in- 

creased to further decrease 

the Post Office deficit? ____- 45.1 | 47.3 7.6 


| 20.0 68.5 11.5 


wo 





on 


~ 


.iIn your opinion, shoult the 
Federal Government pro- 


UN ecco ct ese eee ceo. 27.8 | 63.1 9.1 
Do you think we should keep 
American forces in Berlin 
along with British and 
French forces, even at the 

FORE OF WHET icc cgenansce-- 79.9 | 11.5 8.6 
. In your opinion, does foreign 
aid strengthen the position 
of the United States in 


- 
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10. Do you believe foreign aid, 
other than military, should 
be reduced?__...............} 71.0 | 20.8 8.2 
. Should our immigration laws 
be revised to permit a 
greater number of immi- 
grants to enter the United 
States for permanent resi- 
OO i ei laine. 20.3 | 71.0 8.7 
12. In you pan, are the pres- | 
ent Federal benefits for our | 
veterans adequate?_.......- 64.8 
13. Should edueational benefits 
‘be extended to veterans 
who are drafted for peace- 
time service?_..............| 41.3 | 47.7 11.0 
14. In your opinion, should an all- 
out effort be made to excel 
Russia in the expjoration 
and control] of outer space?_| 45.1 | 34.6 20.3 
15. Do you favor legislation to 
curb the authority of the 
Supreme Court?__........_- 57.2 | 34.6 8.2 
16. In your opinion, is Govern- 
ment support for farm 
prices necessary to maintain 
a healthy farm economy?...| 14.9 | 71.0 14,1 
17. Should the expanded use of 
atomic energy for civilian 
use be developed and pro- 
moted by private industry 
rather under U.S. 
Governiiient control?.....-- 68.5 | 20.3 11.2 


1 


- 


14.6 20.6 





May ‘25 
Nathaniel Barber Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have long felt that our people in North 
Carolina have enjoyed the finest race 
relations to be found anywhere in our 
country. This was further emphasized 
to me on Friday, May 22, 1959, at a pub- 


lic gathering honoring one of our out- - 


standing Negro citizens. 

With the thought that the story of 
this occasion would be of interest to my 
colleagues, I am, under unanimous con- 
sent, inserting the newspaper account 
carried by the Gastonia Gazette of May 
23, 1959, in the Appendix of today’s 
RECORD: 

Ex-CoOUNCILMAN Is HONORED: BARBER PRAISED 
AS UPRIGHT MAN 


Gastonia was a showcase of good race re< 
lations last night. 

Gathered at Highland High School on the 
Dallas Highway were 300 people—Negro and 
white—to pay honor to the first Negro man 
ever to sit on the Gastonia city council. 

And Catholic, Christian and Jew, white 
and Negro stood up to give verbal praise to 
the man—Nathaniel Barber. 

It was a testimonial dinner in his behalf—- 
for the good he has done for his community. 


OLD FRIENDS 


His old friends by the hundreds were there, 
and many of them stood up to say a few 
words. 

Leon Schneider, a Jew and former mayor of 
Gastonia, said that when he used to look 
down the council table and see Nat Barber 
sitting on the left side on the end, “I never 
saw a Negro. Isawa man.” 

He pointed out that Gastonia has a lot 
to be proud of. 

“It has had a Jewish mayor (Schneider), a 
Jewish concilman (Marshall Rauch), and a 
Negro who served both as councilman and 
treasurer. Now, white and Negro Catholic 
and Christian and Jew meet here tonight. 
What other city in the South can say as 
much?” 

As others got up to laud Barber, the man 
who runs the Excelsior Credit Union, largest 
such Negro organization in the United 
States, sat in apparent meekness with eyes 
on the floor, 

SPEAKER 


Bast. WHITENER, Representative to Con- 


gress from this district, was the principal ~ 


speaker, 

He pointed out that for 49 years, Barber 
has walked uprightly among the people of 
‘our county and has carved a mark “all out of 
proportion to that which could have been 
expected of him from his humble beginnings. 
As one of 12 children born to his parents, he 
has known the life of deprivation and limita- 
ed opportunity which so often is the crucible 
which produces leadership in the finer areas 
of personal and community life.” 

WHITENER pointed out that even though 
Barber’s economic situation prevented his re- 
ceiving a high school diploma, he kept this 
goal before him and after reaching manheod 
he attended night school until he received 
the instrument. ‘ 
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Among other things, Wurrenzr mentioned 


that Barber is chairman of the Erwin Me-. 


morial Park Commission which manages and. 
operates the publicly owned recreation facil- 
ities for the Negroes of Gastonia, that he was 
chosen as Man of the Year for community 
service by the Omega Psi Phi fraternity th 
1953, that he is chairman of the board of 
stewards of St. Peter’s A.M.E. Zion Church, 
that he served for 6 years on the council of 
the city of Gastonia. 

“In politics,” continued Wurrener, “Barber 
has conducted himself in a manner benefit- 
ing the high confidence expressed in him. 
He has put into practive the fundamental 
principle which should guide the life of all 
of us who seek the suffrage of our people.” 

James W. Atkins, publisher of the Gazette, 
said that historians—those who dig deep in 
research back to the dawn of recorded 
events—have made the statement that no 
race in history has made such marvelous 
progress in all lines of human endeavor as 
the Negro, within a period of less than 100 
years since they gained: their freedom. 

He spoke of the splendid relations between 
the races here and paid compliment to the 
honoree, Barber, as city ‘councilman, as 
business executive, and as civic and religious 
leader. 

OTHERS LAUD BARBER 


Others who rose to laud Barber included 
Mayor Bob Ferguson, E. F. Gallagher, W. 
Harrelson Yancey, the Reverend A. C. Hunni- 
cutt, Elsie Saunders, and J. Q. Falls. 

All of them pointed to the understanding 
that Nathaniel Barber had helped to estab- 
lish between races here, to the service he has 
Jeffers, principal of Highland High. 

A plaque in honor of Barber was presented 
to him. The presentation was made by T, 
Jeffers, principal of Highland High. 

The plaque reads: “Presented to Nathaniel 
Barber, Gastonia councilman, 1953-59, for 
outstanding civic service, May 22, 1959.” 

Toward the end of the dinner, Nat Barber 
Tose to say a few words. 

“I have been greatly moved and touched 
by your expressions of good will and friend- 
ship,” he began. “The one thing I have 
learned, and it has been brought home to me 
most vividly here this evening, is that the 
true sense of service can best be evaluated 
by a\man’s close friends and close asso- 
ciates. This I believe sincerely.” 

The meeting was presided over by Donald 
Ramseur, attorney, who headed the commit- 
tee in charge of arranging the program. 


LS  ——— 


House Underrated 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


- OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May.25, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK.. Mr. __ Speaker, 
under permission to.extend my remarks, 
T include an interesting letter which cor- 
rectly states the Constitution written by 
Eugene Kelly, of 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C., and appear- 
ing in the Washington Evening Star of 
May 20, 1959. Mr. Kelly is *~ be con- 
gratulated in exposing the lack oi knowl- 
edge on the part of some of the column- 
ists and editorial writers in-failing to 
recognize that both branches of the Con- 
gress are coequal and neither branch is 
the upper or lower branch; ne 


a 
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HovsE UNDERRATED 


I am weary of constant references to the 
House of mtatives as the lower 
Chamber, the implication being, of course, 
that the House is legislatively inferior to 
“the Senate. Just the opposite is true. The 
House has more pewers than the Senate. 

Only the House can impeach a public offi- 
cial. Ail revenue bills must originate in the 
House, and the same holds true for appro- 
priation bills. 

Similarly, the House is the ‘sole judge of 
the elections, returns, and qualifications of 
its own Members (art. I, sec. 5, of the Con- 
stitution). The Senate also has the same 
authority, so that in this respect the Senate 
and House have coequal powers. But no- 
where in the Constitution is there any men- 
tion of upper and lower Chamber. 

EUGENE KELLY, 





The Tragic Drama of Fort Polk 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, our people in Louisiana are 
greatly disturbed over the loss of Fort 
Polk located in Sabine and Vernon Par- 
ishes. This great Army installation was 
established as a permanent fort a number 
of years ago and at the time it was estab- 
lished the State of Louisiana was asked 
to furnish to the Army for maneuver pur- 
poses without charge 7 million maneuver 
acres of land located in the western part 
of the State. 

When the request was made for 7 mil- 
lion maneuver acres, the State agencies 
went to work to obtain these extremely 
large areas of ground for. maneuver 
rights and without charge on the part 
of our citizens. ’.{t is to the external credit 
of the State agencies cooperating with 
the parochial and municipal authorities 
that land was made available by your 
people. With a loyalty and enthusiasm 
rarely equaled at any time our people 
gave unstintingly the 7 million acres of 
land to the U.S. Government with the 
invitation that without charge they could 
use this land for maneuver purposes. 

Only a few short years have gone by 
since this occurred. During that time 
the fort has been built into the perma- 
nent establishment which it was in- 
tended to be. A contract for $32 million 
in Capehart housing was let and work to 
the extent of millions of dollars pl. ed in 
this 2,000 unit housing consti tion 
project. ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, tragedy struck with 
lightning effect. In some cloistered 
portion of the Polk Building, shielded 
from outside light and public scrutiny, 
an order went out to close down this 
great mechanized base, sorely needed by 
us in our Defense Establishment. The 
order took the eagles, so to speak, from 
the 1st Armored Division, stripping it of 
course of its laurels and its history and 
its tradition and ordered the closing 
of this base. 
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Local people had spent millions of 
dollars in construction, had built houses, 
Places to rent, business establishments, 
places of amusements, and great high- 
ways, all because of the prosperity of 
Fort Polk. The people had voted school 
taxes and the school boards had let bond 
issues for the purpose of building 
schools. The State had put in four-lane 
highways to the base. The whole com- 
munity seethed with activity in support 
of a permanent fort at Leesville, La. 

The order of the Department of the 
Army closing Fort Polk out struck with 
sickening effect. The economy of this 
area was paralyzed. Our people were 
perplexed and dismayed that the U.S. 
Government would breach its faith to 
local people who so vigorously offered 
and gave 7 million maneuver acres to 
the US. Government. The dismay of 
our people has now turned to anger. 
Does any government have the right to 
breach faith with its citizens who loyally 


- Support that government by supplying 


defense needs? 

The legislature is now meeting at Ba- 
ton Rouge, La. It has passed a Resolu- 
tion No. 6 answering this question, and 
Mr, Speaker, the copy of this resolution 
has been sent to me by air mail. I pre» 
sent it to the House that it may be 
copied verbatim into the ConGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp together with the names of those 
in Louisiana who voted for this measure, 

A solid Louisiana approaches this 
crisis. No votes were recorded against 
presenting Resolution No. 6 I hope 
this administration will act in time to 
prevent a permanent wrong being visited 
upon so many people of-a great State. 
I hope that the Department of the Army 
will still act to reinstate Fort Polk and 
designate it again to the position of a 
permanent installation which designa- 
tion was made at an earlier date. The 
resolution just passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives, with no opposing votes. 
The resolution and vote are as follows: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 6 

By Mr. Cole and Representative Adams: 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Louisiana (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That, 

Whereas the U.S. Army has ordered the 
closing of Fort Polk, located in the parish of 
Vernon, La., effective on or about June 30, 
1959; and 

Whereas the people of Louisiana. were as- 
sured by the U.S. Army when Fort Polk was 
established that it would be a permanent 
installation of the Army; and 

Whereas the people of Louisiana, relying 
on these promises, gave maneuver rights free 
of charge to the U.S. Army and the State of 
Louisiana cooperated through all of its 
various official agencies, particularly the 
Office of the Attorney General, in obtaining 
the balaiice of the maneuver rights for the 
requirements of the Army free of cost to the 
said Army, which rights and areas were areas 
which the United States designated as re- 
quired for their needs, and which totaled 
approximately 7 million. acres; and 

Whereas the scheduled closing of Fort Polk 
now viofates the honor and integrity of the 
promises and assurances made to the people 
of the State-of Louisiana; and 

Whereas based upon the commitments of 
the United States, the State of Louisiana 
through its proper officials at an enormous 
expense to the State and its people set in 
motion the necessary legal procedure looking 
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toward the acquisition of the above referred 
to maneuver areas, which efforts resulted 


favorably and enured to the benefit of the’ 


United States; and 

Whereas based on the above referred to 
commitments and the reasonable assurance 
of the people of the area involved, enormous 
debts were incurred, schools were built, sew- 
erage and other public utility facilities were 
supplied, highways were constructed and im- 
proved, bonds were issued, special taxes were 
voted, and improvements of a substantial 
nature at an enormous cost were placed on 
the properties, which would not otherwise 
have been done, except for the commitment 
of the United States to the people of Lou- 
isiana to make Fort Polk a permanent in- 
stallation; and 

Whereas the peremptory closing of the said 
fort at the time above set out does violence 
to the contractual obligations, or quasi-con- 
tractual obligations, to the effect that the 
permanency of the establishment of the fort 
would be for a period of at least 15 years, 
and the closing of the fort violates the said 
obligations and operates to the extreme dis- 
advantage and monetary loss to all of the 
people of the State of Louisiana: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, by the Legislature of Louisiana, 
That the U.S. Government and the Depart- 
ment of Defense be urged to rescind imme- 
diately the said order closing Fort Polk and 
that it continue to be operated as a perma- 
nent installation of the U.S. Army in keep- 
ing with the commitments of the United 
States of America, and that a copy of this 
resolution be transmitted to the President of 
the United States, to the Members of the 
U.S. Congress, the Secretary of Defense of the 
United States, and the Secretary of the Army 
of the United States, and that the said Presi- 
dent and Members of the Congress and the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of the 
Army be urged to take appropriate action to 
have said order-rescinded; and be it further 


Resolved, That the Attorney General of the 
State of Louisiana is hereby urged by the 
legislature to take whatever appropriate legal 
action he may deem proper and necessary in 
the premises to carry out the mandates of 
this resolution. 


Read in full. 

Mr. Adams moved that the resolution be 
concurred in. 

A record vote was asked for and ordered 
by the house. 


ROLLCALL 


The roll was called with the following 
result: 

Yeas: Messrs. Angelie, Speaker; Adams, 
Albro, Alford, Allen, Altmyer, Aycock, Babi- 
neaux, Becnel, Belisle, Bernard, Bertrand, 
Brennan, Brignac, Brown, A. D. (Caddo), 
Campagna, Cashio, Cefalu, Cerise, Cheves, 
Clark F. (Vermilion), Clark, W. P. (Orleans), 
Collier, Daigre, Deshotel, Diesi, Donaldson, 
C. F. (Orleans), Downes, Dupont, Dyson, 
Faulk, Fields, Fremaux, Garrett, Gaudin, 
Gibbs, Gleason, Gouaux, Gravolet, Gregson, 
Grizzafi, Hankins, Haynes, Holt, Jewell, 
Jones, Kirkpatrick, Lancaster, Leake, Leh- 
mann, Lewis, Matassa, McGittigan, McLain, 
Munson, Murtes, Myrick, Nappér, Peck, 
Rambo, Rau, Regan, Roberts, Sanders, Sea- 
man, Shows, Smith, J. K. (Caddo), Steen, 
Sutton, Sylvester, Teekell, Tessier, Triche, 
Tyndall, Vetter, Vivien, Womack. Total, 77. 

Nays: None. 

Absent: Messrs. Barranger, Beesoy, Brous- 
sard, Brown, J. M. (Orleans), Crane, Delony, 
de Nux, Donaldson, H. E. (Allen), Dugas, 
Fontenot, Fulco, Gaharan, Jack, Lapara, Le- 
Breton, Martin, Nelson, Percy, Roussel, 
Smith, B. (Avoyelles), Stinson, Sullivan, 
Vesich, Wilson. Total, 24. 

And the resolution was concurred in. 
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Prize Short Story Entitled “Isaac” Writ- 
ten by Robert W. Nolte, of Silver 


Spring, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time we have the opportunity to rec- 
ognize achievements by young people in 
our country. Today I should like to rec- 
ognize the achievement of a young man 
who lives in my district, Robert W. 
Nolte, who has won first prize in the 
short story category of the national 
scholastic writing awards. This fine 
young man, a student at Montgomery 
Blair High School, Silver Spring, Md., 
has written a prize-winning short story 
entitled “Isaac,” which I ask to be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorpD as 
a tribute to his outstanding accomplish- 
ment. I think Mr. Nolte’s short story is 
indicative of a fine literary and intellec- 
tual future for him. 

The short story is reprinted here from 
the Record, one of our fine Montgomery 
County, Md., newspapers, in the May 14 
issue. I commend the story to all my 
colleagues, and -wish to commend and 
congratulate Robert Nolte on the win- 
ning of this fine award: 

Here Is a NATIONALLY AWARDED SHORT STORY 
By.A Briar SENIOR ' 


(By Robert W. Nolte) 


The sun beat viciously on his back and 
drew out his sweat, staining his denims a 
deep indigo. The baked prairie rustled with 
heat. He leaned on the wooden crosspiece 
between the handles of the plow and moved 
his parched tongue as if wetting his lips. 
The dry air stung his lungs and its dust 
clung to his throat. He coughed softly be- 
tween rapid breaths. 

The man was known as Isaac. This tired 
piece of land and its little worn buildings 
were nearly all he owned and had been the 
family heritage frpm a time he couldn’t 
remember. These things were sacred to 
him in a way. They were his life and he 
was their master; they provided all he needed 
and all he wanted. 

Although his land was not great, it was 
more than Isaac alone could sow in the 
spring. He plowed the best then and worked 
on through the summer with the worst, 
plowing to keep the soil open to rain and 
air and silently hoping that his earth would 
~‘somehow- become rich. He would watch the 
rows turned up in the sun like long lines of 
hands in prayer, watch them when the heat 
bleached them to a sandy fragility, when 
the too infrequent rains soaked them to a 
suggestion of life, and when the storms came 
in the heat and leveled them and carried 
them off. Then he would begin again and 
silently hope again. 

Often he would say to himself when the 
wate? was low and the crops were meager, 
“I am strong. I will not run.” And this 
way he lived through drought and through 
storm and through fire. 

The others had left or were leaving. They 
sought the great cities and the lands where 
‘the sun would be pleasing. They sought the 
lands that grew grass. Isaac would scorn 
them year after year as the sand piled higher 
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and the crops grew less. But often at night 


-when he tossed sleeplessly and the air hung 


like a heavy blanket, stuffy and motionless, 
he would think of leaving. The clutching 
hands of his sheets held him, grasped him by 
the sweat of his body, and made him afraid 
to stay any longer. He stayed and struggled 
on, however, for daylight would make him 
believe again, believe in the land, believe in 
the hope that the earth would be fruitful. 
The fear of the unknown was strongest of all 
fears. He would think, “To live here and die 
here is right.. The storms and the sun and 
Ruth can’t change that.” 

Ruth was getting worse this year and Isaac 
wasn’t sure why. She had known the 
droughts and the storms for she had lived 
with them. But now that the dry days had 
come again, she seemed to be breaking. 

“The trouble is, she doesn’t/know how 
rough I’ve got it. She doesn’t care. All she 
ever talks about now is leaving. The fight 
about adopting that kid really made her mind 
up. If it was our own we could manage, but 
there’s no sense in taking on more than we 
can afford: She ought ‘io see that.” 

The guide reins slapped the mule into mo- 
tion and on they trudged down the dusty 
furrows. 

Isaac fell again to thought. “She 
shouldn’t be like this. All we do is fight. 
Every day, more and more. Maybe it’s my 


fault. But maybe it’s the sun. No, she 
can’t make me go. I couldn't do anything 
for work if we did.” 


Thé sun at its height and the dusty air 
forced him out of the field for the noon meal. 
Unhitching the mule, he led him slowly 
across the field through the sand-piled gate 
to the meager shade of the lean-to. The 
mule eagerly lapped at the water Isaac poured 
from the precious pitcher into the trough. 
He licked the rough boards when it all was 
gone, as his master walked around him pat- 
ting his side. 

Isaac stood in the sun again, staring ab- 
sently, once more lost in thought. “If she’s 
washed those curtains again * * * I just 
can’t take much more of this.” He blinked 
his eyes and the thought was forgotten. 
Sweat ran down his face to the point of his 
chin and he drew his sleeve across his mouth. 

The boards of the single step from the 
ground to the house shuddered under his 
weight, the quivering planks sending the 
tops of the sand drifts piled against them 
tumbling down and down like small ava-_ 
lanches. The doorway opened directly to the 
kitchen where Ruth stood at the sinkboard. 

“Got something to eat, Ruth?” 

“Mm-hmm. I was just getting ready to 
bring it out. Too hot to stay outside?” 

Isaac was wiping his hands. 

“Huh? Oh, yeah, too hot.” 

“Too hot for most anything, isn’t it?” 
Her words were clipped, the muscles of her 
neck beginning to tighten. 

“Now Ruth, just a minute. Let’s not start 
already.” 

“Start what, Isaac?” ce 

“You know what I mean. I’m too tired to 
fight right now. You always have to start 
first thing I get in the door.” 

“You're too tired? You're too tired? 


Don’t I ever get tired? No, it’s always you.. 


Well, I’m tired, too! I’m good and sick and 
tired! I’m sick of your stubbornness and 
your soft talk and your silly dreams about 
making something out of that desert out 
there.” 

“Now just a minute here.” 
came stronger. 

“That seems to be all you can say. It’s 
been just a minute, just a minute, ta 
week, wait another month for years. Eleven 
years we’ve been married, Isaac. Eleven 
years and look what's happening to me. 
Look at my hands,” ; 

“Ruth.” 


His voice be- 
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“Eleven years, Isaac, and we’ve got noth- 
ing, no children.” 

“That's not my fault.” 
There was silence. 

“Oh, Isaac! Oh, Isaac, how could you?” 
She talked slowly now, biting off her words. 
“How could you? Eleven years and no 
children, no joy, nothing pretty, and it’s not 
your fault? Look at me, Isaac. Look 
close. I’m becoming an old woman. Just 
11 years and I’m an old woman.” 

“Stop it, Ruth. Stop it right now!” 

“No. No, I won't. I ask you to leave, I 
beg you to leave, and you still hang on. 
It’s killing me, Isaac, it’s killing me. I 
can’t take it any longer. I'd rather die.” 

The momentary fury ebbed as she turned 
with her back to him. She stared with 
glazed eyes. across the shimmering land past 
the white window curtains to the blue-gray 
distant hills. The faraway look was there 
when her anger had drained away. “Oh, 
Isaac, I wish we could go, just throw every- 
thing in the Ford and go. We could go off 
down the road to town and honk the horn 
all the way through and then just go on.” 
She ran her finger across the window ledge 
and laughed softly, almost to herself, “I 
can just see them now, Old Man Haplin and 
the Thomas Sisters and Tommy §Spotts at 
the gas station and * * *.” Her continu- 
ing laugh died in a painful sigh and she 
whirled around, her cheeks growing flushed 
again, her eyes anxious. 

“Issac, give me one reason why not!” 

He came awkwardly to her and placed his 
clumsy hands on her rigid shoulders, 
quietly looking into her eyes which burned 
with frustration. When he spoke, his tone 
was as gentle as he could make it, the same 
he had used so many times before. 

“Ruth, this land was my father’s and his 
father’s before that and his father’s before 
that. You know I’d die without it.” 

“You don’t know that I'll die with it.” 

She gave up and fell sobbing into his 
arms. Encircling her, he softly rested his 
chin on the top of her head and his eyes 
fell on the clean white curtains hanging soft 
and fresh in the still air. 

“Ruth. You’ve been washing those cur- 
tains again. How many times I gotta * * *.” 

She wrenched herself from him and began 
beating her fists on the worn drain board. 

“Isaac, Isaac, Isaac. Must you kill the 
only thing left? ‘You will not even allow me 
to be a woman. You take away everything.” 


She fled fromm the room. Arms hanging 
loosely, a frown on his forehead, plainly con- 
fused, Isaac carried his food to the table 
and sat down to eat. There were a number 
of things that made no sense to him. She 
would wash the curtains and wash the cur- 
tains’and wash them again, no matter how 
low the water was, and in the evening some- 
times she would go to the bedroom to sit 
and look at herself in the mirror and he 
would be puzzled. When she got this angry, 
he really couldn’t think straight. So he just 
closed his ears to her and tried to calm her 
down until it was all over..- 

. All that the fights did was to convince him 
more and more that it was right to stay. It 
was right that he plow the ragged, dusty 
furrows, sow when the time was right, reap 
what he could when he could, milk the earth 
as his father and his father’s father had 
done. It made no difference to each suc- 
ceéding. generation which fought the dust 
that the land grew poorer with every passing 
year. It was right to stay. 

Isaac rose from the table and walked slowly 
across the cracked linoleum floor to the open 
doorway, where he propped himself by his 
elbow. against the frame and leaned there 
squinting in the glare of the boiling sun on 
the baked waste land. Somewhere off 
through the waves of heat he could see the 
dull-colored hills, 
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“Those hills,” he remembered. “Some- 
thing like they’re a life to her with every- 
thing she wants.” He could remember her 
exact words: 

“Someday, Isaac, if you will not see my 
way, I will find what I want in someone else 
* * * or something else. Then it will be 
too late, but you will know me.” He could 
remember because she had spoken coldly, 
not in anger, and looked out to the hills 
when she said it. Whenever he saw the hills, 
he remembered. 

Although he felt suddenly tired, Isaac 
forced himself to go out of the door and 
back to the fields. He led the aging mule 


> past the worn gate, tortured by weather, and 


down the barren furrow the plow he had 
left. 

“Maybe we could adopt the boy. If he 
was big enough, I sure could use him here. 
No, we couldn’t afford it.” 

He hooked up the traces and went back 
to the plow handles. 

“I’m not making her get old. A woman’s 
got to grow old. I don’t know why she’s the 
way she is.” 

Isaac shook his head and then called to 
the mule and put his weight to the plowstaff, 
grinding the blade in the harsh soil, turning 
up an arid, dusty wake. Later on hesstopped 
to rest, panting from the effort. Leaning on 
the plow and inspecting the creases in his 
tanned hands, his eyes widened in random 
thought. 

“I guess she’s really right. We'll go see 
about the boy next Saturday.’ He dismissed 
the matter from his mind and pushed on, 
intent on the ground before him, consumed 
by his exertion. 

Late in the afternoon, he felt the moisture 
on the back of his neck cooled by a faint 
suggestion of a breeze and he stopped to 
rest once more. 

“Yes, we'll do it. We need some life, some- 
thing young. Yes, we'll do it.” 

The breeze was stronger now and the man 
drove forward with renewed vigor, refreshed 
by the motion of the warm, breathy wind 
and the release of the tension inside him. 
Tiny. puffs of dust were lifted in irregular 
swirls by gusts of wind. Looking out to the 
familiar Hills, Isaac notice a warm, yellow 
hue he couldn’t remember having noticed 
before. He fought his way down the long 
stretch to the end of the plot with his eyes 
fastened on the ground. 

When he had straightened up and turned 
the mule and reset the plow, he happened to 
glance at the sky. He took a step backward 
and his eyes suddenly widened. 

The orange clouds which enveloped the 
horizon might have been reflecting the glow 
of the sun beginning to set on the hills 
behind him, but his years on the farm belied 
this to Isaac. The wind in his face and the 
fighting, turbulent clouds told the story. 
For all the times he had seen it, the spectacle 
still frightened him. 

Bent and weary, the mule awoke to 4 
danger he sensed in the wind whipping up 
his ragged mane. His feet shifted uneasily 
and he backed up, wavering from side to 
side. Isaac unfastened the mule’s traces and 
took his muzzle ties to lead him back toward 
the barn. The terrible clouds made the mule 
shy back, snorting excitedly, pawing the 
ground. 

“Easy there, easy, Jerry, whoa boy! Whoa 
now!” Isaac fought to calm the excitement 
and fear in his voice as he urged the animal 
to follow him. The wind whistling in his 
wild hair nearly caused the man to panic. 

“Steady now. Come on, Jerry. Come on, 


The strength of the storm was growing, 


tening. 
“Come on. Come on, now. Come to me, 


boy.” 
The frantic urge to run, run anywhere 


now that the wind was so-great, made the 
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mule jump forward, nearly upsetting Isaac. 
On they hurried for the broken gate, man 
and mule, in a desperate lunge, stumbling, 
tripping, running. 

When he saw his wife standing before the 
little farmhouse, Isaac stopped short. She 
was wearing her best clothes and was facing 
the hills, swaying slightly in the wind. 

“Ruth? What are you doing?” 

He panted from his flight. 

“Ruth?” 

He came closer, bewildered. 

“Get back in the house. There's a sand- 
storm coming. Will you get back in the 
house, there?” 

She turned her face to him. The wind 
played with wisps of her hair. 

“No. I'm leaving you.” 

“You're what?” 

“I’m leaving. I’ve had enough.” 

“That’s a sandstorm, I said.” 

“T’'m going.” 

“Where? What do you mean?” 

“It doesn’t matter.” 

They had to yell to overcome the noise of 
the wind: 

“You'll die.” 

“Yes.” 

“What?” 

“Yes.” 

“For God’s sake, Ruth, get back in the 
house.” 

“Goodbye, Isaac. " 

“Listen to me. We'll adopt the boy. Go 
back to the house.” 

“What?” 

She said nothing: He had not heard her. 

“What?” 

She would not answer. Isaac turned and 
broke into a run. The frantic race ended 
when the mule was safe in a stall, lathered 
and panting. Isaac couldn’t hear the soft 
stacatto of the sand on the barn walls be- 
cause of the wind. He ran to the huge 
doorway. 

The wind tore the heavy door from his 
hands with a broadside gust and slammed it 
closed against the frame. ,When he had 
fitted the great bar on the hooks to keep it 
shut, he shielded his eyes and nose and 
started for the house. 

The force of the stinging blast pushed 
him sideways, but he reached the shelter of 
@ leeward side of the house and slipped 
around to the front door. The door was wide 
open, banging madly against the wall. 
Sand was blowing into the kitchen as the 
man burst through the doorway, still cover- 
ing his eyes. He rushed in and fell across 
the table, too spent to close the door. His 
lunch dishes, unwashed, flew off with the 
collision and shattered into fragments which ~ 
scattered over the floor. Isaac’s red rimmed 
eyes closed and he breathed in deep, groaning 
sighs. The wind outside thundered in his 
eardrums. 

Realization forced him erect. 

“Ruth. Ruth. Where are you?” 

From room ,to room he ran, tearing open 
the doors. Emptiness greeted him. 

“Ruth.” 

His hands shaking he groped his way to the 
open door. 

“No, oh no.” 

Isaac’s voice fell to a whimper, for he could 
faintly see the swirl of the dark skirts of a 
figure stumbling off in the direction of the 
now indiscernable hills. He started after her 
but fell forward to the ground with the 
power of the storm. He clutched after her 
distant feet and his fingers drew up into 
sand-filled fists. He threw his head back. 

“Ruth Ruth. Ruth.” he screamed. 

The wild noise of the door smashing 
against the wall and the titantic roar of the 
wind overpowered his frenzied cry. The fig- 
ure was now almost completely engulfed in 
the howling, swirling sand. 

“Ruth.” 
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Public Opinion and the Farm Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a recent upsurge in anti-farm- 
price-support publicity from those who 
have a history of such opposition. 

For example, in April the farm Jour- 
nal published the results of a poll among 
its readers. This poll purported to show 
that farmers generally are opposed to 
price supports. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and 
Newsweek, to name two, have cited this 
poll as evidence that a large percentage 
of farmers want lower price supports or 
none at all. Every Congressman has 
been made aware of this poll. 

Life magazine in its April 16 issue 
ran a lengthly article appealing to its 
readers to notify their Congressmen to 
put an end to farm subsidies, as a means 
of obtaining a tax cut. 

The May 1959 issue of the Reader’s 
Digest contains a diatribe against farm 
programs. 

We all have been exposed to periodic 
and sustained publicity to the effect 
that taxpayers are unhappy about farm 
subsidies. It is important to note, how- 
ever, that such publicity has always 
emanated from sources most antago- 
nistic to Government-sponsored farm 
programs. 

I should like to insert in the Recorp 
the results of a poll conducted under 
the supervision of Dr. George Gallup, 
director of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion at Princeton. These re- 
sults were widely syndicated and ap- 
peared in the May 1 issue of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald. 

One of the questions asked of @ cross- 
section of voters was: “Do you think 
there is anything for which the Govern- 
ment should be spending less money 
than it is at present?” 

Only 4 percent of the voters answered 
that farm subsidies were an item for 
which the Government should spend less 
money. 

Stated another way, 96 percent of the 
voters do not disapprove of the farm 
program, but support it and recognize its 
value to the population as a whole. 

There are some significant features 
about Dr. Gallup’s poll as compared to 
the one conducted by the Farm Journal. 

First. Dr. Gallup is a qualified expert 
in the field of measuring current public 
opinion, but the Farm Journal is not. 

Second. The American Institute of 
Public Opinion at Princeton is principal- 
ly engaged in measuring public opinion, 
while the Farm Journal attempts to 
mold it. For the past several years the 
Farm Journal has been chief salesman 
of the Benson program. 

Third. The techniques and methods 
used by Dr. Gallup are scientifically 
valid, whereas those of the Farm Jour- 
nal are questionable at best. 
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It would be more representative of 
high-caliber leadership if our public of- 
ficials, particularly those of cabinet 
rank, would exercise caution in publicly 
citing the results of polls and surveys 
which de not refiect sufficient expertise 
in the field of measuring public opinion, 
er which are obviously biased. 


A Resolution for Progress in the 
Missouri Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Missouri River States Com- 
mittee met at Council Bluffs, Iowa, to 
discuss vital matters relating to our 
Missouri River development program. 

This committee passed an important 
resolution concerning the need for con- 
tinuing construction on the Missouri 
River. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the text of this resolution in the Recorp: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED Apri 15, 1959, By Mis- 

sSoURI River STATES COMMITTEE AT COUNCIL 

Buurrs, Iowa 


We, the Missouri River States Committee, 
consisting of the Governors of the States of 
Iowa, Colorado, Kansas, Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and Wyoming, comprising one- 
sixth of the area of the United States of 
‘America, in meeting assembled, do hereby 
adopt the following resolution: 

“Whereas the Missouri River States Com- 
mittee, created in December of 1941, was or- 
ganized for the express purpose of securing 
flood control, irrigation, navigation, power 
development, and related improvements of 
the entire Missouri River Basin; and 

“Whereas through the efforts of the Mis- 
souri River States Committee and other 
groups, the Missouri Basin project was auth- 
orized by Congress in the year 1944; and 

“Whereas during the 15 years since that 
time substantial progress has been made 
in meeting the objectives of flood control, 
navigation, water supply, and power develop- 
ment and, to a lesser degree, irrigation, and 
other improvements; and 

“Whereas the orderly development of nat- 
ural and human resources of the Missouri 
River Basin is impeded and severely handi- 
capped by the ‘no new starts’ policy; and 

“Whereas said ‘no new starts’ policy im- 
pairs the economic strength of the entire 
country by preventing the development of 
natural resources in the basin as an in- 
vestment in the future welfare and security 
of the United States as a whole; and 

Whereas the construction of planned 
projects would strengthen the economic base 
of this region and of our whole country 
at a time when full development and use 
of our national resources are urgently need- 
ed in the struggle between the free world 
and the areas of the earth dominated by 
Communists: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this committee urges the 
Congress of the United States to implement 
its authorizations of reclamation and flood 
control and other projects by appropriating 
the mecessary money for the initiation of 
said projects; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That this resolution be for- 
warded by the chairman of the Missouri 
River States Committee to the Honorable 
CLARENCE CANNON, chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and the 
Honorable Cart HAYDEN, chairman of Appro- 
priations Committee of the Senate of the 
United States. 


Special Subcommittee on Oceanography 
of the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. . Mr. Speaker, the 
Special Subcommittee on Oceanography 
of the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, under the able 
leadership of our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
GeorcE P. MILLER], is making an out- 
standing reputation. This is clearly evi- 
denced by the wide and favorable pub- 
licity on the work that Cong”essman 
GEORGE P. MILLER’s special subcommittee 
is doing and the importance of the sub- 
committee’s, work, and the serious and 
constructive manner which the subcom- 
mittee has approached consideration of 
this important field. 

In my extension of remarks I include 
a fine editorial of the work of the Special 
Subcommittee on Oceanography appear- 
ing in the Boston Traveler of May 16, 
1959, and also an informative news item 
appearing in the Boston Sunday Herald 
of May 17, 1959. Congressman GEORGE 
P. MILLER and the members of his special 
subcommittee are to be congratulated in - 
the constructive manner in which they 
are approaching in the performance of 
their duties: 

{From the Boston Traveler, May 16; 1959] 
SUMMING UP AND LOOKING AHEAD 

Most of the money and energy the U.S. 
Government has spent on science in the past 
few years has been for the lofty purpose of 
hitching our wagon to a star. 

While all this looking upward has brought 
great progress in rocketry, satellites, moon 
shooting and outer space research in general, 
there’s one group in Congress that wonders 
if more of us shouldn’t have kept our eyes 
on the mud. - : 

The mud at the bottom of the ocean and 
all the salt water around it, they suspect, 
hold as much—if not more—promise for 
mankind than the conquest of the universe. 

A Special Subcommittee on Oceanography 
of the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee is concerned lest our national 
policy leaders may have missed the boat in 
neglecting the sea to concentrate on space. 

In this connection, there are fears that 
Russia may be outstripping us in oceanic 
studies. ; 

There is no proof of this, but there is 
sober counsel from the National Academy of 
Sciences, whose job it is to advise the 
Federal Government on scientific matters. 

“On the practical side, the problems to be 
solved concerning the oceans are at least as 
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urgent as those of space,” said the Academy 
in a report issued in January. 


“From the point of view of military opera- 
tions, there is no comparison between the 
urgencies of thé problems of the oceans and 
those of outer space. 

“The submarine armed with long-range 
missiles is probably the most potent weapon 
system threatening our security today. It 
seems clear that the pressures of establishing 
effective bases, and of protecting ourselves 
from attack, are relentlessly driving us into 
the oceans.” 

The Academy said that we know less about 
many areas of the ocean than we do about 
the moon. 

Capt. Henry G. Munson, commander of 
the Ndvy’s Hydrographic Office, made it 
somewhat stronger. He said: 3 

“We know little more about the ocean than 
where it is.” 

It was against this background that the 
House subcommittee, under. Chairman 
GrorGE P. MILLER, Democrat of California, 
began hearings in March. 

As witnesses, they are calling as many as 
possible of the relatively few experts on 
Oceanography in the United States. 

While it is a highly technical field in many 
ways, it is filled with the kind of adven- 
turous speculation that produced Jules 
Verne’s “Twenty Thousand Leagues Dnder 
the Sea.” -! 

And the tales of gold that have fascinated 
committee members make the richest pirate’s 
treasure sound like so much pin money. 

In every cubic mile of ocean, the salt 
water scientists say, the volume of gold sus- 
pended is worth $93 million. 

And that’s only one of the many valuable 
minerals in the water or under it.. We haven’t 
an inkling of the extent of oil deposits. 

But knowledge of their existence and recol- 
lection of the bitter Federal-State battles 
over offshore oil rights have been enough 
to raise some knotty legal questions in the 
subcommittee. 

For instance, what do we do if Russia starts 
drilling for underwater oil just outside our 
coastal limits? 

If, as it seems, present international law 
offers us no protection against such a possi- 
bility, then inner space—or underwater— 
boundaries are surely as essential as those for 
outer space. 

Pressures for food from rapidly expanding 
populations may force the issue long before 
exploitation of oil or mineral resources. 

The subcommittee is hearing about meth- 
ods of fencing off parts of the seas for fish 
farms. There’s little doubt that in the 
decades to come both animal and vegetable 
life from the ocean will be more important 
to human survival than they are today. 

And there’s no doubt that deeper and 
broader knowledge of the ocean will bé in- 
creasingly vital to our defense, weather fore- 
casting and,. possibly, even climate control. 

While the Congressmen are learning all 
they can about the scientific channels to be 
studied they have before them a financial 
program suggested by the Natiomal Academy. 

It recommended that Uncle Sam spend 
$650 million during the next 10 years on 
basic research—the sort of exploration car- 
ried on by oceanographers of several nations 
a International Geophysical Year in 
1958. 

Presumably, the Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institute and its neighbor on .Cape 
Cod, the Marine Biological Laboratory of the 
US. Fish and Wildlife Service, would benefit 
under such a program. 

“The biggest chunk of money, some $275 
millions, would go for specially designed 
ocean research ships. Another $100 mil- 
lion would buy icebreaking submarines and 
anchor platforms in midocean for scientists. 

New shore laboratories to evaluate the 

findings of basic research ships would cost 
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$90 million and some $56 million would go 
for surveying and mapping the oceans. 

Another $87 million would be used to study 
the ocean's resources—fish, oil, etc. 

And the problems of dumping atomic 
waste at sea would be studied in projects 
costing $32 million. 

Some studies on radioactive waste will be 
conducted-off Boston and Martha’s Vineyard 
this summer for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

One of the House subcommittee’s big jobs 
before recommending any appropriation will 
be to discover what various Government 
agencies are already doing in the field of 
oceanography and to what extent their ac- 
tivities could be coordinated. 

Possibility that sea studies, space studies— 
in fact most Federal research—may be 
lumped together in a U.S. Department of 


Science is seen by Senator Husert Hum- 
~ 


PHREY. 

He has filed a controversial bill to con- 
sider putting frogmen and spacemen on the 
same team. 

[From the Boston Sunday Herald, May 17, 

1959] 

OcreANs SEEN AS NEGLECTED BaTTLEGROUND— 
House COMMITTEE TAKES Harp LOOK AT 
FIELD OF IGNORANCE | 

(By Congressional Quarterly) 

WaSHINGTON.—Congress is taking its first 
broad look at what many scientists see as a 
neglected battleground—the oceans. 

A Special Oceanography Subcommittee of 
the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee is doing the looking. 

“The first thing we-have to do,” says Sub- 
committee Chairman Gerorce P. MILLER, 
Democrat, of California, ‘is to find out what 
is being done now in this field. Only then 
will we be in a position to make recom- 
mendations to- Congress.” 


PICKING OF BRAINS 


What the subcommittee has been doing 
for the past 2 months—and will continue 
doing throughout the 1959 session of Con- 
gress—is picking the brains of the relatively 
few experts in the oceanograply field. 

This brain picking gives the committee 
hearing room the atmosphere of an advanced 


“geminar course. Beribboned Navy officers 


spread out century-old whaling charts before 
the student Congressmen to show how ma- 
rine life can be mapped; earnest scientists 
talk about how part of the ocean could be 
fenced off into fish farms; others tell of the 
untapped wealth in the oceans. 

The Congressmen sit entranced as wit- 
nesses tell of $93 million worth of gold sus- 
pended in each cubic mile of sea water; of 
rivers 1,000 times mightier than the Missis- 
sippi surging in the ocean depths; of n.oun- 
tains and broad plains equal to those on land. 
The subcommittee recently listened to an 
eerie tape of the language of the sea—snap- 
ping of shrimp, barking of. porpoises, and 
grunting of drum fish. 

Visionaries see the oceans, the mother of 
all life, as the last frontier. They say it is 
about to be rushed. Yet there are no laws 
controlling the homesteading of the sea. 
Are we, lawyers ask, about to enter another 
era of pirating where fast ships hijack the 
treasures other ships have dug out of the 
sea? And what can we do legally if Russia, 
for example, starts digging for oil just out- 
side our coastal limits? 

RUSSIA BIG WORRY 

As in the space-race, Russia’s progress in 
oceanography worries our experts. The Na- 
ational Academy of Sciences in a recent re- 
port said: 

“From the point of view of military opera- 
tions, there is no comparison between the 
urgencies of the problems of the oceans and 
those of outer space. The submarine, armed 
with long-range missiles, is probably the 
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most potent weapon system threatening our 
security today. It seems clear that the pres- 
sures of establishing effective bases, and of 
protecting ourselves from attack, are relent- 
lessly driving us into the oceans.” 

Ignorance about the oceans is widespread, 
Capt. Henry G. Munson, commander of the 
Navy’s Hydrographic Office, told the sub- 
committee: “We know little more about the 
ocean than where it is.” 

What should be done? The Government 
asked the National Academy of Sciences to 
make recommendations, The Academy re- 
cently summarized its recommendation in 
the first of 12 reports on oceanography. 

It said “the key to the growth of oceano- 
graphy in the United States lies in basic re- 
search—research. which is done for its own 
sake without thought of specific practical 
applications.” 

It then urged that the Federal Government 
spend $651 million over the next 10 years to 
double the rate of basic research. The 
money would go for new ships especially de- 
signed to explore the seas; fellowships for 
students of oceanography and financial aid 
to institutions that teach them; new shore 
laboratories to sift data gathered at sea, new 
research tools such as icebreaking subma- 
rines and midocean ploaforms, and a pro- 
gram to find out if radioactive materials can 
safely be dumped into the seas. 


RESPONSIBILITY SPLIT 


Right now, the work of studying the ocean 
is spread among several Federal agencies. 
The subcommittee is trying to decide 
whether a coordinating committee should be 
established. But its recommendations to 
Congress on these and other oceanography 
problems are not expected to come until late 
this year. 

On the Senate side, Senator Husrrtr H. 
HumMpuHREY, Democrat of Minnesota, intro- 
duced a bill with broad bipartisan backing 
to set up a Hoover-type commission to de- 
termine if a special Department of Science 
was advisable. Although the Senate has 
scheduled no oceanography hearings on its 
own. Humpnurey said the Senate should 
consider establishing a special group to act 
in concert with the House subcommittee. 

He’said Congress must not wear blinders 
in looking into space, but should also con- 
cern itself with the inner-space of the sur- 
rounding oceans, 





Fortieth Reunion of the Billings High 
School Class of 1919 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 20, 1959, the Billings 
High School class of 1919 will hold its 
40th reunion. This date will also culm- 
inate celebration of Western Days in 
to Mont. 

take this opportunity to extend con- 
gratulations and all good wishes to mem- 
bers of the class of 1919. 

Lucile Miller Wright, a member of the 
class, now a consultant in public relations 
and aviation facilities, who works in 
New York, will go to Montana to attend 
the reunion. She has written a poem 
about our great State which I am in- 
cluding in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD. 
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Each member of her class will receive a 
copy as a momento of the reunion: 
MONTANA 
(By Lucile Miller Wright) 

Lazy, fleecy clouds floating through sapphire 
skies; 

Golden mountains necklaced in diamonds 
and pearls; 

Copper sunsets inviting stately pine trees, 
sentinels of the forest; 

To cast amethyst shadows on canyon wall 
and valley floor. 


Hungry trout make silvery ripples on emerald 
1s 
where’ Gee. bear, fox, and hare come to 
quench their thirst. 
This is Montana, the treasure State, 
Land of shining mountains, symbol of peace, 
my home. 





The “Hot Cargo” Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include, 
at the request of the writer, the following 
letter which I received from a constit- 
uent of mine: 

Sacinaw, Micu., May 22, 1959. 

DrEaR CONGRESSMAN BENTLEY: You are my 
voice in Congress. I want you to speak. I 
want you to stand up in Congress and read 
this letter for the consideration of your fel- 
low Congressmen. 


Concerning the “hot cargo” contracts, are 
you aware that my husband could be forced, 
at the threat of losing his job, to go into a 
plant where a strike was in progress and risk 
his personal safety to deliver his load? Do 
you realize that his company would be forced 
to send him through picket lines and forced 

~ to discharge him if he refused? Do you real- 
ize that my husband is 44 years old come 
Sunday and we have four dependent chil- 
dren? Have any of you men stopped to think 
in terms of the individual in drafting this 
labor bill? Have you carefully considered 
the effect each and every phase of this legis- 
lation will have on each individyal driver? 

Please do not aim this bill at Jimmy Hoffa. 
Lower your sites and aim your labor legisla- 
tion at the truckdrivers. They are the 
peopie who will have to live with it day by 
day. 

In Senator McCCLELLAN’s zealous effect to 
fix Jimmy Hoffa’s wagon, do not be carried 


away to the point where you will lose con- ' 


sideration for the individual and the un- 
workable conditions you will create for Mr. 
Average Man. 


Do you imagine that factory workers will 
stand idly by.and allow a plant to receive 
Celivery as usual while a strike is in progress? 
If they can get raw material delivered, and 
finished products hauled away, they can rgn 
their plants on scab labor and we would all 
be right back where we were before labor 
even got organized. 

Factory workers realize what is at stake. 
They will have no alternative but to use vio- 
lence to stop delivery from being made. 
They must enforce their demands on their 
employers or their employers will enforce 
their demands on them. A hungry man will 
fight and this legislation must not come to 
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pass. I warn you this “hot cargo” issue ls a 
Pandora’s box. 

Consider long and consider well, for the 
entire Nation will feel the effects of this 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Tony GRILL. 





People-to-People Plan Working 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr.-WOLF. Mr. Speaker, many times 
what politicians and diplomats cannot 
do, artists can do. This is because art 
knows no narrow boundary or selfish 
motive. The artist knows the truth of 
the heart which is a universal] truth. 
Last week the Bolshoi Ballet was in 
Washington. Those lucky enough to see 
the art of Ulanova, the great Russian 
dancer, knew the beauty of art and for- 
got about a cold war and hydrogen 
bombs and the Berlin crisis. For at least 
a few hours those who attended the per- 
formance felt a universal kinship and 
brotherhood toward all men through the 
wonders of art. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks I wish-te insert into the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp an article by Drew 
Pearson on art as a bridge to better world 
understanding: 

[From the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald, May 20, 1959] 
PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PLAN WORKING 
(By Drew Pearson) 


In the center of the Capitol Theater stage, 
the fragile form ef Galina Ulanova fluttered 
to the floor in the climax of “The Dying 
Swan.” Out in the body of the theater, 3,426 
spectators—the most ever squeezed into the 
Capitol—paid uproarious tribute. 

Scene after scene, dance after dance of the 
Bolshoi Ballet ad brought from staid, 
conservative, culture-satiated Washington- 
ijans unabashed, uninhibited, tumultuous 
approval. 

Beyond that approval, beyond the record- 
breaking $37,000 box-office receipts which 
topped the Metropolitan Opera’s $29,000, 
beyond the baillerinas’ quick tour of the 
Lincoln Memorial and Congress was some- 
thing more important than art and the 
appreciation of art. 

It was the fact that art can form a bridge 
between people. 

So far diplomats have not been able to 
bridge the gap between the political ani- 
mosities of the United States and the Soviet 
Union; nor have the scientists sitting in 
Geneva; nor even the heads of states meet- 
ing at the summit in 1955. But the lithe 
beauty of Ulanova’s body and face; the 
suppleness of Susanna Zvyagina in the 
saber dance; and the rugged, expressive 
hands of Yuri Faier as he led 70 American 
musicians and 100 Russian dancers in per- 
fect. rhythm—they did what trained diplo- 
mats and skilled politicians have not been 
able to do. 


They helped the Russian and American 
people understand eachother. , 


CULTURE AND COMMUNISM 


For the Americans, who applauded the 
grace and symmetry of the Bolshoi Ballet, be- 
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gan to understand that a determined cul- 
tured people had produced it, that a ballet 
so beautiful could not have come from 4g 


nation of state policemen and Communist _ 


criminals. 

Like wise the Russian ballerinas who 
toured Washington by bus before their per- 
formance knew they were not visiting. a na- 
tion of hate mongers and wicked capitalists, - 
They wanted to stop rush-hour traffic near 


the 14th Street Bridge to take pictures of, “” 


the Jefferson Memorial because it was so 
beautiful. hee 

And when they were so facinated with the 
radio sets that described the portraits ‘at the 
Mellon Art Gallery, they did not appreciate 
the fact that the founder of the gallery had 
been an oil-and-aluminum millionaire, An- 
drew Mellon, architect of the Coolidge-Hoover 
policy that we must have no contacts with 
the Communist world. ; 

This did not.interest the ballerinas. What 
they said was: “This is a wonderful art gal- 
lery. This is beautiful. It has real art.” 

Even the relentless anti-Russian heart of 
old Andy Mellon might have melted had he 
heard the ecstasy of these modern-day Rus- 
sians over his gallery. 


BOLSHOI BALLET PIONEER 


Another man who should have been pres- 
ent to watch the Bolshoi Ballet take Wash- 
ington is Eddie Dowling, the Irish actor with 
more gold in his heart than in his pockets. 

It was Eddie Dowling who first urged that 
the Bolshoi Ballet be brought to Washington 
shortly after Franklin Roosevelt resumed re- 
lations with the Soviet Union. Dowling had 
helped elect Roosevelt in 1932 as head of his 
stage, screen, and radio committee, and the 
only thing he asked in return was to be per- 
mitted to talk with Soviet Foreign Minister 
Maxim Litvinov regarding the Bolshoi Ballet. 

Late one night at the White House Roose- 
velt arranged the meeting. Dowling urged 
Litvinov to improve ~American-Russian 
friendship by bringing the ballet to the 
United States. Litvinov was noncommittal, 
later sent word the ballet was too busy. 

Twenty-five years have passed since then. 
The Iron Curtain has been lifted. American 
tourists can now go to Russia. 

So, slowly, but irresistibly and effectively, 
people-to-people friendship is working. 





Edward D. Stone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, Edward 
D. Stone is one of the outstanding archi- 
tects of our country. The fact is, he has 
a worldwide reputation as a leader in 
that profession. Among the buildings 
he has designed are the U.S. pavilion at 
the Brussels World’s Fair, the U.S. Chan- 
cellery in New Delhi, and the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York. 

He is a native of Fayetteville, Ark., 
and is a credit not only to his State but 
to the Nation as well. We-are indeed 
proud of him. ~ 

Yesterday he was the speaker at the 
Arkansas State Society meeting. His 
subject was “The American Way of Life,” 
and I thought his address was very in- 
teresting and very challenging, even 
though we may not all agree with every 
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detail of his address. I want to share it 
with my colleagues and am inserting it 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks: 
THE AMERICAN Way OF LiFE 
(By Edward D. Stone) 

I thought I would speak on the American 
way of life. Since by now I have lived quite 
a bit of it up, and I am among friends who 
might enjoy some personal biography. 

I was born around the turn of the cen- 
tury in a small town in the Ozark Moun- 
tains. The Baptists would say a community 
of 5,000 souls. Although its name is Fayette- 
ville, the country people always call it the 
Athens of the Ozarks as the State university 
is located there. 

My grandfather had settled that corner 
of the State and was an acquisitive old gent 
and soon owned the land as far as the eye 
could see. He had five sons whom he edu- 
cated and it was his wish to educate them 
and leave them in a position where they 
would never have to worry about money. 
They never did. 

My Uncle Will studied medicine at Johns 
Hopkins, came home and operated on a pa- 
tient who unfortunately died. He, too, be- 
came a philosopher and a learned authority 
on medicine. 4 

My uncle Albert, for instance, went to 
Yale to study law. He returned but found 
that he was much more interested in the 
affairs of the Roman Empire than he was 
was in the more mundane practice of law. 
He was given to drinking with the local 
philosophers and had a saddle horse named 
Hobson, after the, Spanish-American War 
hero. 

Hobson would take him to the philosoph- 
ical rendezvous, and uncle Albert would be 
assisted onto Hobson at the conclusion of 
the evening; the horse knew the way home. 
I cite this as an example of the simplicity 
of the American way of life 50 years ago. 
You can imagine the legal complications if 
he had to come home in a Chevrolet. 

My father was sent to the University 
of Virginia and he devoted his life to objec- 
tive meditation and became, in effect, the 
local encyclopedia. 


So that I was raised in a relaxed life 


among lotus-eaters, and someone has de- 
scribed my environment as “a hotbed of 
tranquillity.” They did not have to catch 
me to put shoes on me when I went to 
school—I simply went to school barefooted. 

I very often encountered the work of Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT’s biographers and profile 
writers, but I note that they have over- 
looked a’ bit of the Senator’s pioneering. 

His father owned a Chalmers automobile 
and Brv’s sisters took the car out and al- 
lowed the motor. to freeze, cracking the 
cylinders. Mr. Fulbright told Britt he could 
have the car if he could make it run. So, 
after tinkering with it for some months and 
removing the body, Bru. was scooting around 
town on the chassis. I think I Can safely say 
that-he was, therefore, Arkansas’s first hot 
rodder. = 

The first automobile in town was~kept 
in our barn and looked exactly like the 
buggy even to the whipsocket. This was 
my first introduction to the mechanical, 
scientific 20th century. 

So I have been through the horse and 
buggy, the automobile, the air, the jet, and 
the atomic age,“and if the insurance tables 
are accurate, there is life left in me yet. 

Now to cope with the marvels of our age 
from Lenin to lanolin and golden oak to 
chrome tubing, and from Hobson to jets, 
I’ve had to work out certain rules for my- 
self that enable me to be carefree and bare- 
foot in the atomic age. I will y share 
these rules with you. You may think of them 
as Stone’s con’te ‘ 

1, Don't work too hard. If you find that 
you do not have enough ideas in an 8-hour 
day, the charices are your soul needs therapy. 
You are in need of inspiration, and for that 
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you should look into the eyes of the woman 
you love, or go to Chartres Cathedral and 
see the sunrise through the beautiful stained 
glass windows or sit among the flowers in 
your garden. 

2. Beware of progress. Progress invariably 
means that you sacrifice something good 
for something less attractive. A simple ex- 
ample: Twenty years ago we had living 
rooms 20 by 30; now. you can only tell a 
room from a closet by the hook-strip on the 
wall. On a Sunday afternoon when you are 
trying to get back to New York in your car 
and you are in a traffic jam, this is a good 
time to reflect on whether progress is really 
paying off. 

8. Don’t be modern. Being modern simply 
eqnsists of closing your mind to 2,500 years 
of Western culture and proving yourself con- 
tent to copy the next-door neighbor’s glass 
building, house, chair, drapery and poodle 
clip. I have two tests by which you can 
readily determine whether you are modern 
or note If you prefer a bent chrome chair 
to a rocker, or a Cadillac to a horse-drawn 
carriage, you need therapy. If you are a 
pulp writer, it doesn’t hurt if you know 
Shakespeare. Remember too, that Chippen- 
dale was handy with wood. 

4. Go to bat for beauty. If we don’t, 
we're going to find flashing neon signs on 
the pearly gates when we get there. If a few 
militant dames can sell this country proe- 
hibition; we certainly should be able to do 
away with neon signs, billbodrds, roadside 
honky tonks and used car lots. 

5. Don’t fall in love with just your idea. 
If you are jealous of your ideas it is a sign 
you have too few. Keep an open mind, the 
janitor’s suggestion is probably the best. 

6. Don’t get in troubie. This fortunately 
is the easiest of all and simply involves 
avoiding certain people: the landlord, the 
doctor, the dentist, the psychiatrist, intel- 
lectuals, moriticans, and beatniks. 

7. Don’t be a moneychanger in the temple. 
If you’re an artist you’ve earned the right 
to starve with dignity. 

8. Don’t talk back to your wife—because 
she is smarter than you are. H. L. Mencken 
said in the twenties that no man would 
make any decision without first talking it 
over with his wife, because she was a crea- 
ture of super intelligence. If I had listened 
to him I would have saved myself some 
25 years of exhausting research. 

9. Don’t be too worthwhile. Always keep 
a few character defects handy. People love 
to talk about your frailties. If you must be 
noble, keep it to yourself. ; 

To elaborate on the idea that we should 
go to bat for beauty, I am told tliat man is 
the result of his heredity, his education and 
his environment. The sputnik shook us 
out of our complacency regarding edueation 
and I think this is the ideal group to launch 
& sputnik regarding our environment. 

I suggest that you start with the high- 
ways and countryside. Long ago the Gov- 
ernment made the farmer realize that it was 
unprofitable to plow the land down the hill 
and let it wash away, and our forests have 
been protected by legislation. But I know 
of no laws which prevent us from despoiling 
our beautiful, physical heritage. We do 
everything rapidly in this ceuntry and I 
think that in 30 or 40 years, we have con- 
verted it from the most beautiful country 
into one of the ugliest. 

An English observer visiting this country 
stated that he noticed a firm determination 
on our part to pave our countryside with 
car lots, beer tans, billboards, and honky- 
tonks in order that we might whiz by in a 
lemon-yellow Cadillac and contemplate the 
ruins. 

Someone else has said that in this era of 


prosperity and over-abundance, we seem to - 


be able to afford everything but beauty. 
When I was in Harvard in the 20’s, Cape 
Cod was a fabulously beautiful remnant of 
colonial life with charming village greens, 
stately elms, and picturesque fishing villages, 
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This is long since gone. It is a forest of bill- 
boards and no longer an exquisite reminder 
of the past. 

When I came to New York in 1929, which, 
by the way, was not an auspicious time to 
start a career, Long Island was a park. Now, 
with the square miles of little boxes, it is 
also gone, so that the motorist goes 50 miles 
before reaching the open countryside. 

All highways should, first of all, be free of 
billboards and hamburger joints and all tree- 
lined, Recently a high official of the aute- 
mobile industry recommended that all trees 
be cut out along the highways as a menace 
to motorists. Assassination is not the solu- 
tion. Perhaps the car manufacturer could 
eliminate 4 feet of vulgarity from the length 
of his car and spend the money creating 
destinations for the motorists. 

The Democrats always say that if a Re- 
publican is elected to office, grass will grow 
on Main Street. Of course, this is exactly 
what should happen. It is wrong that when 
@ man purchases a full-length chinchilla 
coat for his wife on one side of Main Street, 
he should risk his life in crossing to get her 
an emerald necklace on the other. 

France, which was a comparatively unin- 
teresting. country physically, has, through 
man’s effort, become one of the most beauti- 
ful countries in the world, largely due to its 
tree-lined roads, its compact, charming vil- 
lages. It is very comparable, in the balance 
of agriculture and industry to our Middle- 
western States, but can you imagine anybody 
voluntarily going to Iowa, Indiana, or Ohie, 
such a long distance, to view the shambles. 

It seems to me that we need the phenomena 
of Presidents like Washington and Jefferson. 
Maybe their roots were so recently and so 
deeply in the British Empire, maybe that ex- 
plains their conduct. But they were truly 
well-rounded individuals. Their response to 
their environment makes them special heroes 
to me. Men like Washington, for instance, 
could have a vision of a city like Washing- 
ton. He actually implemented the plans, and 
here it is today, a living city, a monument to 
his wishes. Jefferson too, aspired to find 
ways of enhancing his environment- The 
University of Virginia is hjs contribution, 
But I haven't seen any thread of great inter- 
est in any of our-succeeding Presidents, with 
the exception of Theodore Roosevelt, who 
was interested in everything. 

In conclusion, what we need are guardians 
of the physical destiny of our country. First 
of all, we should have a Cabinet official, in a 
foreign country he would’ be called Minister 
of Culture, here this might be suspect, so 
I suggest we call him Secretary of Environ- 
ment. In the lower echelon, a counterpart 
should exist in each State capital and in each 
principal city. 

We have spent some 300 years pioneering 
and developing our country and in perfecting 
@ democratic system of government. We 
now should be ready to embark on a great 
cultural period in our lives. 

If it be true that all great periods of his- 
tory were only great because of the art they 
produced, I hope that it can be said by fu- 
ture generations that our time was the period 
of a great cultural renaissance in the 20th 
century. 4 





Wartburg College Choir To Tour Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF TOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
May 29, the Wartburg College Choir will 
leave Waverly, Iowa, for a 5-week tour of 
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Europe. I am proud to say that this 
fine liberal arts college, owned and oper- 
ated by the American Lutheran Church, 
is located in my district. 

The Wartburg Choir is recognized as 
one of the very finest singing groups in 
America, and I have every confidence 
that these young people will prove to be 
excellent good will ambassadors for the 
State of Iowa and the Nation. Director 
of the choir is Dr. Edwin Liemohn. One 
of the foremost college choir directors, he 
also has won eminence as a composer 
and arranger of a cappella music. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of.my remarks I 
desire to include the choir’s itinerary for 
its European tour: 

May 31: Departure from New York Inter- 
national Airport. 

June il: Arrival in Amsterdam, Holland. 

June 2: Amsterdam, Holland. 

June 3: Utrecht, Holland. 

June 4: Heerlen, Holland. 

June 5: Muenster, Germany. 

June 6: Wuppertal-Barmen, Germany. 

June 7: Sightseeing at Cologne and Bonn, 
Rhine River Valley. 

June 8: Neuwied, Germany. 

June 9: Heidelberg, Germany (auspices of 
American military) . 

June 10: Stuttgart, Germany. 

June 11: Munich. 

June 12: Fuerth, Germany. 

June 13: Coburg, Germany. 

June 14: Fulda, Germany. 

June 15: Kassel, Germany. 

June 16: Bremen (tentative). 

June 17: Schneverdingen, Germany. 

June 18: Lueneberg, Germany. 

June 19: Hanover, Germany. 

June 20: Preetz, Germany. 

June 22: Soerup (tentative). 

June 23: Travel to Copenhagen, Denmark. 

June 24: Roskilde Cathedral, Roskilde, 
Denmark. 

June 25: Haderslev Cathedral, 'Haderslev, 
Denmark. 

June 26: Hamburg, Germany. 

June 27, 28: Travel to Oostende, Belgium. 

June 29: Cross channel to Dover, England. 
Arrive at Hothorpe Hall; Theddingworth/Nr. 
Rugby, England. 

June 30: Corby, England. 

July 1: Leicester, England. 

July 2: Bradford, England. 

July 3: Market Harborough, England. 

July 4: London. 

July 5: London. 

July 5: Departure for New York. 

July 6: Arrival in New York. 
July 7: Arrival in Waverly. 


~ 





Meat Imports Skyrocket 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the Livestock Producers’ 
ation of South Carolina last year adopt- 
ed a resolution opposing the extension 
of the so-called Reciprocal Trade Act. 
The cattlemen of my State were far- 
sighted. They were looking to the 
future. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, here is an article 
which appeared in the Lancaster, Pa,, 
Livestock Reporter of May 18, 1959: 
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Meat Imports Skyrocket TO ALMOST TRIPLE 
‘Tota RECEIVED 2 YEARS Aco 


Importation of meats from foreign coun- 
tries into the United States during March 
were almost triple those received during 
March 1957, according to tonnage figures 
complied by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

During March 1957, red meat tonnage re- 
ceived amounted to 24,842,551 pounds and 
during March 1958, the amount rose to 50,- 
263,854 pounds. During March of this year 
&@ total of 71,489,148 pounds were received. 

New Zealand imports have almost doubled 
since last year. Top exporters of meat to 
the United States were Argentina and Aus- 
tralia with New Zealand in third place. 

Fresh and cured beef and veal accounted 
for most of the increase in meat importa- 
tions™ Zn 1957, the United States imported 
more than 3 million pounds of fresh beef and 
veal and last year about 18 million pounds 
were imported. During 1959, the tonnage 
amounted to 32,370,345 pounds or almost 
half of the entire March importation. 

Two years ago the importation of fresh 
beef and veal amounted to about one- 
seventh of the monthly total as compared to 
almost 50 percent of the volume during 
March. 

The legislative committee of the Amer- 
ican National Cattlemen’s Association is 
working in Washington,.D.C., to curb rising 
imports of beef through tariff laws and 
labeling of imported beef. 





Cooperstown Again 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,-May 25, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation has been saddened by the death 
yesterday of our distinguished former 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles. 
Mr. Dulles’ passing brings home again 
with renewed emphasis the urgency of 
increasing our endeavors, both at the 
private and the public level, in our 
battle against cancer, the dread disease 
which now has taken from our midst 
one of the great architects of the pres- 
ent diplomatic structure of the free 
world. 

Because of the importance of every 
step taken in the fight against cancer, 
Mr. Speaker, I am proud that a great 
new step forward has been taken by one 
of the leading cancer research institu- 
tions in the Nation, located in my dis- 
trict, the Mary Imogene Bassett Hos- 
pital in Cooperstown. The work which 
the Bassett Hospital has been doing in 
my district has been recognized 
throughout the Nation and the worid. 

In view of the new cobalt 60 radia- 
tion unit which has now been added to 
the facilities of the hospital and is being 
put into operation to continue the fight 
against cancer, I am happy to include 
the following editorial comment which 
appeared in one of the leading news- 
papers in my district, the Otsego 
Farmer, of Cooperstown, N.Y.: 

COOPERSTOWN AGAIN 
has become unique for so 
many things that we have a tendency to 
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become somewhat blase about anything new. 

We cannot but wonder what the impact 
of an announcement such as was made this 
week by the Mary Imogene Bassett Hospital 
would have been if, for instance, the com- 
munity had nothing to brag about. 

“The new cobalt-60 radiation unit will be 
open for inspection May 16,” says the an- 
nouncement in part, “* * * there will be a 
brief description of current radiation studies 
and an address by Dr. Charles G. Zubrod, 
clinical director of the National Cancer In- 
stitute of Bethesda, Md.” 

This could be equivalent to the shot heard 
round the world, for those who can foretell 
the possible practical results of this device, 
and this intensive medical study at Coopers- 
town, which has already attracted worldwide 
attention. ; 

That Cooperstown, represented by the 
keen medical staff at the hospitat, should 
have such an important part in the fight 
against one of nature’s worst scourges, 
should not go unnoticed. While admittedly 
experimental, the use of this unit has al- 
ready demonstrated that it holds promise 
for alleviating ills that afflict untold num- 
bers of people around the globe. 

We certainly are not competent to predict 
the possible results of what will be unveiled 
at the Mary Imogene Bassett Hospital on 
Saturday, but we cannot fail to recognize 
that it is important, and that Cooperstown 
is very much in the vanguard in this as, it 
has been in many other programs which have 
attracted national and international atten- 
tion. 





Pennsylvania Is a Farm State to the Tune 


of $3 Billion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or E 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Sunday Independent, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., May 24, 1959: 

Tuis Is a FarM STATE TO TUNE OF $3 BILLION 


HarRisBpurG.—Pennsylvania is a great agri- 
cultural Commonwealth although it usually 
is regarded as an industrial State. 

Its 119,000 farms and their buildings, 
equipment, machinery, livestock, and crops 
in 1958 were valued at more than $3 billion, 
representing a larger capital investment than 
either mining or the manufacturing of pri- 
mary metals. 

Although Pennsylvania ranks 32d in total 
area and 32d in acres in farms, it ranks 14th 
among all the States in cash receipts from 
farm products, placing value of production 
per acre on Pennsylvania farms above the na- 
tional average. 

Cash income from marketings from Penn- 
syvania farms amounted to $788,647,000 in 
1958 or 5 percent more than the $752,439,000 
in 1957. Cash income from all livestock and 
livestock products in 1958 amounted to 
$607,831,000, including poultry and eggs; in- 
come from crops totaled $180,816,000. 

GOOD CLIMATE 


Climate and rainfall are favorable, to 
grassland farming in Pennsylvania. The 
farmland of the State is so situated as to 
permit the cultivation of a great variety of 
crops, since the elevation ranges from prac- 
tically sea level to 3,000 feet and the crop- 
growingsseason from 80 to 207 days. This 
Tange makes possible the generai cultiva- 
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tion of fruits, vegetables, cereals, and grasses. 
Pennsylvania is a State of family size farms, 
the average being 102 acres, about 40 under 
cultivation; the remainder is mostly pasture 
and woodland. Of approximately 13 million 
acres in farms, 6 million acres are improved 
or ‘cropland. 

Pennsylvania farms produce, ‘on the aver- 
age, more wheat per acre than Kansas, Okla- 
homa, or any other Midwest Wheat Belt 
State. Pennsylvania leads all other States 
in the production of ice cream, murshrooms, 
cigar leaf tobacco, sausage products, scrapple, 
pretzels, nursery-grown Christmas trees, ap- 
ples, stategraded for processing, spring and 
fall fall spinach, and in the value of crops 
grown under glass. The State leads in the 
number of farmers’ retail markets, bakeries, 
carbonated beverage and still drink plants. 

In addition, Pennsylvania has the 
apple processing plant in the world, the 
largest grape juice plant in the world, the 
largest package ice cream plant in the world, 
and the largest farm show building in the 
world under one roof. Pennsylvania was the 
first State to pass meat inspection laws and 
first to establish livestock sanitary service. 

One Pennsylvania county (Lancaster) 
ranks first among the Nation’s 3,000 coun- 
ties in value of farm products grown without 
aid of irrigation, first in the value of farm 
crops used by farm households, and first in 
tonnage of cigar leaf tobacco produced. 


LEADING DAIRY STATE 


Pennsylvania is an outstanding dairy 
State. Over 6,500 million pounds of milk are 
produced annually. Dairy products bring 
in approximately 4] percent of all farm cash 
income, totaling $320 million in 1958. Penn- 
sylvania ranks fourth in number of milk 
cows and fifth in volume of milk produced 
(1958), fourth in income from dairy prod- 
ucts and fourth in value of milk cows. Since 
World War I the average milk production per 
cow has increased more than 50 percent and 
is now over 7,000 pounds per year. 

Pennsylvania is a leader among the States 
in poultry and eggs. In 1958 the total farm 
cash income from this source was $175,306,- 
000. The State then ranked first in farm 
cash income from chickens, except broilers, 
second in income from eggs, third in total 
farm cash income from poultry and eggs, 
third in value of chickens on farms, fourth 
in number of farm chickens raised and in 
number of eggs produced, fourth in number 
of chickens on farms and ninth in turkeys 
on January 1, 1959. Nine Pennsylvania 
countries are among the 100 highest in poul- 
try sales in the United States and 14 are 
listed among the first 100 in number of 
chickens on farms. 

Pennsylvania in 1958 ranked 5th in the 
United States in the production of maple 
sugar and sirup, 4th in sour cherries, 4th in 
peaches, 5th in grapes, 3d in clover and tim- 
othy hay, 1ith in potatoes, 6th in commercial 
apples and all cherries, and 7th in all 
tobacco. 

HAY A LEADING CROP 


Hay was the leading crop in Pennsylvania 
in 1958, the 3,828,000 tons produced being 
valued at $101,442,000. Corn was second in 
value with $82,996,000, followed in order by 
wheat, oats, commercial truck crops, pota- 
toes, tobacco, barley, commercial apples, and 

‘hes. 

Cattle and calves on farms January 1, 1959, 
led Pennsylvania livestock values at $399,- 
801,000; the 1,039,000 milk cows and heifers 
2 years old and over being valued at $294,. 
037,000. The State’s 21,735,000 chickens 
were second at $33,689,000 followed by hogs, 
horses and mules (work stock), ame and 
lambs, atid turkeys, in that order 

The importance of the State's livestock 
and poultry industry is emphasized in the 
fact that 77 percent of all gross farm income 
is derived from the sale of livestock and 
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poultry, and their products, including milk 
and eggs. 
INVENTED IRON PLOW 

Farming in Pennsylvania dates back more 
than 250 years. Until the early 1800's it was 
largely subsistence farming, little more than 

the farm families that tilled the 
soil. Up to the time of the Civil War 
(1861-65) the increasing demand for farm 
products from rapidly growing cities and 
towns required farmers to produce more food 
in larger quantities. Mechanization started 
with invention of the iron plow by Joseph 
Smith, Bucks County blacksmith, in 1800. 
In the next half century came mowing ma- 
chines (1822), the first reaper (1831), thresh- 
ing machines 1832), the steel-toothed hay- 
rake (1850), and the first steam tractors 
(1855-58). 

As the State’s agriculture expanded the 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society was 
formed in 1851; it obtained a charter and an 
appropriation of $10,000 from the General 
Assembly in 1855 for establishment of the 
Farmers High School (now the Pennsylvania 
State University); the recording of crop pro- 
duction statistics started in 1866; the Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural Experiment Station 
was established in 1887; the State depart- 
ment of agriculture was set up in 1895; the 
Agriculture and Home Economics Extension 
Service began in 1914; the first Pennsylvania 
farm show was held in 1917 and organization 
of countywide soil conservation districts was 
authorized by legislation approved in 1945. 





Baltimore’s Educator: Dr. John H. Fischer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


~ Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, none of 
us would deny that the future of our 
great Nation lies-with its young people. 
It is an equally well-recognized fact that 
those who educate our children and pre- 
pare them for adult manhood and wom- 
anhood are bound to have as great an 
impact upon them as do their parents 
and spiritual leaders. 

The city of Baltimore, the sixth largest 
city in the land, is, indeed, very fortu- 
nate to have had as its superintendent 
of schools a native son who is a product 
of the city’s educational institutions. 
These include the Maryland State 
Teachers College and the world-famous 
Johns Hopkins University. I say Balti- 
more is fortunate because this man has, 
during his tenure in various capacities 
with our city’s excellent educational sys- 
tem, clearly demonstrated outstanding 
ability, a broad tolerance, and profound 
wisdom in dealing with Baltimore’s pri- 





Mary and secondary school population. » 


At the same time he has constantly in- 
creased the levels of the standard of 
teaching and of the city’s schools. 

This truly outstanding man I refer to 
is our own Dr. John H. Fischer, whose 
efforts and achievements have attracted 
such national attention that Columbia 
University’s teachers college has named 
him as dean. 

As a result of this honor, the city of 


Baltimore will lose Dr. Fischer’s invalu- _ 
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able services, but the Nation as a whole 
will gain. To say that we most reluc- 
tantly release him and that we shal miss 
him very much is to state the obvious. 
However, Baltimore cannot be selfish 
since Dr. Fischer’s special qualifications 
will enable him to guide the destinies of 
many of the country’s future educators 
in his new and wider field of endeavor. 

In recognition of Dr. Fischer’s achieve- 
ments, Mr. John L. McClay, general 
manager of the Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Co.’s television station WJZ-TV 
in Baltimore, paid him the following 
well-earned tribute: 

Hello, I’m John McClay, general manager 
of WJZ-TV. Within a few months the peo- 
ple of Baltimore will lose a good friend. Dr. 
John H. Fischer, our superintendent of 
schools, has resigned so that he may become 
dean of the world-famous Teachers College 
of Columbia University. While regretting 
his departure, most Baltimoreans will feel a 
sense of pride in knowing that a man born, 
educated and trained in Baltimore, has been 
elevated into a position of national prom- 
inence. 

We at WJZ agree with Columbia Univer- 
sity’s obvious conclusion that John Fischer is 
one of the country’s best school superin- 
rather talk about what Dr. Fischer has done 
tendents. We could support this conclusion 
by citing 4he honors bestowed upon him by 
his fellow educators: However, we would 
rather talk about what Dr. Fischer has done 
right here in Baltimore, where he steered our 
school system though 6 years of crisis. 

During these years, Dr. Fischer never lost 
sight of the goal of quality, even while 
quantity—a floodtide of new students—was 
the pressing problem. His administration 
more than’ tripled the number of secondary 
schools offering accelerated courses for bright 
students. This was achieved without com- 
promising Dr. Fischer’s basic belief that all 
children, the slow as well as the bright, must 
be offered the maximum in educational op- 
portunity. 

Yet Dr. Fischer has not gone along with 
the extremists who believe that the public 
schools should solve every problem that faces 
a child. To quote his own sensible words: 
“The school is a prominent and powerful in- 
stitution, but it is not the home, the church, 
the social agency, the youth group or the 
police department.” 

Public education has always been subject 
to unreasonable pressures, often from people 
who are stirred up by the latest newspaper 
headlines. A few years ago, when the fear 
of internal communism was rampant, there 
were many who insisted that in a school 
there should be no mention of the word 
“communism,” except with a sneer. Dr. 
Fischer rejected this viewpoint. He said: 
“If we persist in teaching that communism 
is to democracy as black is to white, the stu- 
dent will find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to understand the gains of communism in the 
last two decades.” ‘These remarks, we be- 
lieve, scored a point for those who hold that 
communism must be fought with knowledge, 
not ignorance. 

After the first Russian sputnik -was shot 
into orbit, there was another public out- 
cry; this time for more scientists. In the 
excitement of the moment, a proposal was 
made to the Baltimore school board that sci- 
ence teachers be given extra pay for super- 
vising science clubs after school hours, Dr, 
Fischer, again, cool is a crisis, opposed the 
suggestion, unless the same extra pay was 
offered to teachers of language, literature, or 
history clubs. His decision not only salvaged 
the morale of the nonscience teachers, but 
reminded one that all the components 
of a liberal education are essential to a free 


society. 
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When the school board made the momen- 
tous decision to desegregate all the schools 
without delay, Dr. Fischer immediately made 
it plain by his deeds as well as his words 
that he believed the board's decision was the 
right one. Although he is, by nature, a 
gentle person, he quickly got tough with the 
adult rabble rousers and the small minority 
of pupils who attempted to block the peace- 
ful integration of the races. Because he act- 
ed decisively, the spread of bigotry was 
nipped in the bud. 

We at WJZ think there is a basic reason 
why Dr. Fischer has been an outstanding 
leader. In the midst of the public hue and 
ery for better schools, almost everyone is 
pushing a pet idea. Dr. Fischer has the 
ability to look at each of these ideas calmly 
and thoroughly before making a decision to 
accept or reject it. Even more important, he 
can stand back and take an impartial look 
at his own pet ideas. This, we believe, is real 
wisdom. 

There is only one John Fischer, but we 
know that the school board, in its search for a 
successor, has a model in our departing su- 
perintendent. He leaves Baltimore with the 
best wishes of all of us at WJZ and, we 
feel sure, with the warm gratitude of the city 
he served so well, 





Editorial Tributes to the Late New York 
State Assembly Speaker, Oswald D. 
Heck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
week in my home district there passed 
from the scene suddenly and well before 
his time one of the most important lead- 
ers in government in New York State, 
Oswald D. Heck, speaker of the New York 
State Assembly. Speaker Heck, who had 
served in this important position longer 
than any other man in history, for a pe- 
riod of 23 years, had long occupied a posi- 
tion of great leadership in the State gov- 
ernment. He had identified himself fre- 
quently with forward and progressive 
legislation, and during his years of serv- 
ice to the State he came to be respected 
and admired not only by those in his 
home city of Schnectady who knew him 
well, but also by men and women 
throughout the State, regardless of 
party. 

Speaker Heck’s passing will leave a 
great void in our State which will take 
many years to fill. I know that the sym- 
pathy of.all of us is extended to his wife 
and family in their heavy loss. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include three editorials from 
newspapers in my district, one from the 
Schnectady Union-Star, one of the news- 
papers in Mr. Heck’s hometown; one 
from the Amsterdam Evening Recorder; 
and one from the Gloversville Leader- 
Herald: 

[From the a ae Union-Star, May 21, 
1 





“Mr. Speaker” Ovtsipe; ONE OF Us aT Home 


Although he never realized his ambition 
to be Governor, Oswald D, Heck probably 
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knew more about State government than 
anyone else. More than 20 years as speaker 
of the assembly, the post next to the gov- 
ernorship in importance and influence, gave 
him knowledge of and insight into how the 
State operates that could be acquired only 
by long exeprience and participation in it 
at high level. Because the speaker is a 
behind-the-scenes operator and not an ex- 
ecutive, Mr. Heck’s contribution and his in- 
fluence over the quarter century cannot 
be measured. Much that was credited to 
someone else he initiated or approved. Much 
that rightly was not approved resulted from 
his veto. His colleagues respected his fair- 
ness and conscientiousness, and officials in 
the executive branch of State government— 
Republicans and Democrats—knew he was 
on the level. While politics made up much of 
his life, he was never lacking in convictions 
and several times took the floor of the as- 
sembly to voice them strongly. His career 
in Albany reflected credit on the community 
that term after term sent him back, to es- 
tablish a record for tenure as speaker. 

To Schenectady County he was more “Ozzie 
Heck” than “Mr. Speaker.” Here he grew up, 
here he went to school, here he practiced 
law, here he lived. His honors and position 
in public life never affected his relations with 
lifelong friends and those he made in later 
years. Inherently modest, he never let what 
came to him outside give him a big head. 
For one thing his sense of humor wouldn’t 
permit that to happen. 

Schenectady County has lost, at alto- 
gether too young an age, a citizen of distinc- 
tion. The State of New York has lost a pub- 
lic Official of experience, judgment, wisdom, 
and courage. 


[From the Amsterdam Evening Record, May 
23, 1959] 


Lire oF SERVICE 


As speaker of the assembly, a position 
next to the governorship in importance and 
influence, Oswald D. Heck managed to enjoy 
the respect and affection of members on 
both sides of the party aisles. Jolly and 
companionable by nature, he was deeply 
serious about matters which involved the 
welfare of his State, and in the art of 
politics he had few, if any, peers. 

Like so many men in public life, Ozzie 
Heck did not live to fulfill his fondest am- 
bition to be Governor of New York State. 
But as he watched over Governors come and 
go, he compiled a record of achievement and 
friendship rare im these days of power 
politics. 

Hic contribution as a public servant can- 
not be measured by usual standards, for 
speaker of the assembly is a behind-the- 
scenes sort of position. But the fact that 
on innumerable occasions others received 
credit for his accomplishments never 
bothered Ozzie. He accepted this as part 
of the political game. 

We regret that Ozzie Heck never became 
Governor, for he would have made a fine 
one. But we can be grateful that for 23 
years we had the benefit of his devoted 
service to our State. 

With his passing at the untimely age of 
57, we have lost a public official of experi- 
ence, wisdom and courage. The pair of 
shoes he leaves on the hill in Albany will 
be hard to fill. 





[From the Gloversville Leader-Herald, May 
22, 1595] 


Oswatp D. Heck 


The cause of good government suffered as 
acute a blow as did the Republican Party in 
the untimely death yesterday morning of 
Oswald D. Heck, speaker of the State as- 
sembly for a record 23 years. 

“Ozzie” wielded great power in State gov- 
ernment and managed to push a number of 
worthwhile programs through the assembly 
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in the face of strong opposition. His great- 
est influence, of course, was among upstate 
Republicans. Had his ability and his knowl- 
edge of State government been more widely 
publicized in New York City, he might have 
realized a dream of becoming Governor of 
the State. 

the vacancy left by Assemblyman 
Heck’s death will not be an easy chore. The 
sepaker knew how to get things done. His 
power of persuasion was something to be- 
hold. His political acumen was outstanding. 
And he was a grand fellow on top of every- 
thing else. He will be missed. ~- 





Spry Lame Duck 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article by 
Roscoe Drummond: 

ADMINISTRATION RETAINS ITS VIGOR 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


For what was supposed to be a “lame- 
duck” second term, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration is continuing to show itself, at least 
at two important points, to be remarkably 
spry—hardly lame at all. 

The theory of the critics of the 22d amend- 
ment—and I think that on longer experience 
they will probably be proved right—is that 
a President who is prevented by law from 
even the possibility of running again will 
inevitably limp through his second 4 years, 
losing influence and prestige and hard- 
pressed to get top-grade people to take top- 
grade appointments, 

Perhaps Mr. Eisenhower retains his second- 
term political inftuence because he was not 
elected as a political person. 

What is increasingly visible today is: (1) 
That the President’s popularity with the 
voters continues to mount, and (2) that the 
Eisenhower Cabinet, as the administration 
moves toward the end of its second term, is 
younger, more vigorous, and at several 
points abler, than the Cabinet which first 
came together. 

A series of Gallup polls since November 
shows that Mr. Eisenhower's national pres- 
tige has recovered steadily from the 1958 
Republican congressional defeat. Today 61 
percent of the voters say they approve the 
way the President is doing his job—and this 
majority approval is distributed across 
every major section of the country. 

As to the Eisenhower Cabinet, two devel- 
opments this past week add to its strength 
and resilience. : 

One is the appointment of Thomas S&S. 
Gates, Jr., the absolutely topdrawer Secre- 
tary of the Navy who was about to retire, as 
Deputy Secretary of Defense to fill the 
yawning hole in the Pentagon created by the 
passing of Deputy Secretary Donald Quarles. 
Gates has been on the job since 1953 and to 
keep him in the administration in this new 
post is an achievement and an asset. 

The other development, similarly hearten- 
ing, is the announcement by Secretary. of 
Defense Neil McElroy that he is ‘“adjourn~- 
ing” all plans to resign this fall. This means 
that his departure is put off until at least 
next January and he might very well stay 
on the job to the end. This would be most 
desirable. 

How desirable? Well, what do you think 
would be the effect if a mammoth cor- 
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porate enterprise, at least as large as General 
Motors, Ford, and General Electric combined, 
had new management every 2 or 3 years and 
that every new president was without any 
previous experience? It would be disrupting, 
productive of delay, and confusing. The De- 
partment of Defense is a vaster enterprise 
than these three corporations combined and 
it has had six different men at the top over a 
12-year period—Forrestal, Johnson, Marshall, 
Lovett, Wilson, and McElroy. And hundreds 
of changes at the second and third levels. 
The McElroy-Gates team is a good one and 
it is devoutly to be hoped that nothing breaks 
it up before there is a change of admin- 
istration. 

On balance it seems to me that the Eisen- 
hower Cabinet is stronger today than when 
the President took office in 1953. Without 
making any person-by-person comparison, 
the major changes brought either equal or 
greater ability to the departments: McElroy 
for Wilson at Defense, Mitchell for Durkin at 
Labor, Seaton for McKay at Interior, Rogers 
for Brownell at Justice, Anderson for Hum- 
phrey at the Treasury, etc. It remains for 
Herter fully to prove himself. 

But this is certainlye not a lame-duck 
Cabinet. 

There is still no evidence that the Republi- 
can Party is inheriting any of Mr. Ejisen- 
hower’s popularity. While the President has 
been gaining 9 percent since November, the 
Republican Party has lost 24% percent since 
its low point of 43.5 in the last election. 

This leaves one conclusion at least: The 
popularity of the Democratic Party does not 
insure the election of a Democratic President 
and the unpopularity of the Republican 
Party does not prevent the election of a 
Republican President. 





Tobacco Imports Mushroom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, imported tobacco leaf reached 
the highest point in 1958 in approxi- 
mately 30 years. So far this year, im- 
ports from two of the largest foreign 
suppliers, Turkey and Greece, are up 20 
percent and 28 percent, respectively. 
From all indications, tobacco imports 
this year will be the highest in the his- 
tory of our country. 

I warned the House time and time and 
time again during consideration of ex- 
tension of so-called reciprocal trade this 





very thing would happen. Of course, as’ 


night follows the day, the American to- 
bacco farmer will be forced to plant less 
and less and it will cost the American 
taxpayer more and more in price sup- 
ports. 

Mr. Speaker, the following is taken 
from a statement I placed in the REecorp 
last year when extension of the recip- 
rocal trade bill was being corisidered: 

Eric Johnston’s committee is out over the 
country trying to drum up support for his 
completely bogus foreign-trade program. 
The American farmer is a particular target 
for false slogans, innuendoes, and fear psy- 
chology. They do not dare tell the American 
people that foreign exports are falling off 
preggo aaah” ony waylperie aipies 4 
to buy our goods, They do not dare tell 
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the American people about the hundreds of 
thousands of jobs that could be added to 
those presently engaged in foreign commerce 
through a truly mutually advantageous re- 
ciprocal trade program. 

A desperate attempt is being made by Eric 
Johnston, Charlie Taft, and company to mis- 
lead, bamboozle, and hornswoggle the Amer- 
ican tobacco farmer. This present attempt 
smacks of sheer chicanery and fraud in that 
in a few years they will do the same thing 
to the tobacco farmer and the tobacco in- 
dustry that they have already done to the 
cotton farmer and the textile industry. 

While trying to fool and temporarily brain- 
wash the tobacco farmer, the ICA, under the 
table and behind the tobacco farmer’s back 
in the secret recesses of distant lands, are 
teaching the people the art of American 
agriculture with the American taxpayer's 
dollars. I might remind the American to- 
bacco farmers that this same Mr. Taft is 
listed as an official in the International Co- 
operation Administration. Their policy is to 
play one industry against the other, to play 
one segment of agriculture against the other 
until their nefarious scheme of growing our 
crops takes roots all over the world in for- 
eign lands. 

We are exporting less tobacco under John- 
ston and Taft’s policy of “trade for the “ene- 
fit of foreign countries” than we did in the 
year 1920. 

I might remind our tobacco farmers that 
the millions of employees of the coal, oil, 
lead, zinc, plywood, and textile industries 
could purchase millions of pounds of to- 
bacco and smoke the cigarettes if they could 
be placed on full time with time and a half 
for overtime which they formerly enjoyed 
before Johnston, Taft, and company started 
all their one-world treatment. 





Inefficiency in the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call attention of the House today to a 
penetrating report regarding the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, which has 
been written by Mr. Carleton Kent, chief 
of the Chicago Sun-Times Washington 
bureau, and which appeared in the Sun- 
Times on Friday, May 22. 

Mr. Kent has written a comprehensive 
analysis of a report prepared by one of 
the Nation’s top management consultant 
firms, McKinsey & Co., regarding present 
operations of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. It should be pointed out 
that McKinsey & Co. were hired by the 


‘NLRB to make this management survey. 


It is my firm belief that Mr. Kent and 
the Chicago Sun-Times have performed 
a great service in bringing to public at- 
tention the deplorable conditions which 
apparently exist within the National La- 
bor Relations Board. I hope that every 
Member of Congress will read this ex- 
cellent analysis by Mr. Kent because I 
am confident that we can better under- 
stand the cause for much labor-manage- 
ment unrest which can be traced direct- 
ly to the National Labor Relations Board, 
the agency which was supposed to mini- 
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mize upheavals in labor-management re- 
lations. 

I read the Sun-Times account of the 
McKinsey & Co. findings with particular 
interest and gratification because this 
devastating report merely confirms what 
I have been saying before my own com- 
mittee, the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, ever since our hearings 
began on labor-management reform leg- 
islation. 

I have stated repeatedly that many of 
the problems and abuses related by the 
McClellan committee and by other 
sources Could have been to a great extent 
eliminated or alleviated if the NLRB was 
doing the job it. was intended to do. And 
I submit that the breakdown in relations 
between employers and decent labor 
unions can in many instances be traced 
directly to the total inefficiency of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

I might add that I have personally read 
the McKinsey & Co. report, and I think 
that Mr. Kent did an outstanding job of 
analyzing this very complicated docu- 
ment. 

I hope that after the Members of this 
Congress have had an opportunity to 
read this highly critical analysis of the 
NLRB, they will join me in demanding a 
full-scale investigation of that agency's 
conduct and procedures. It appears to 
me that we can find the answer to many 
problems confronting this Congress in 
respect to proposed labor-management 
reform legislation by first compelling the 
National Labor Relations Board to carry 
out its responsibility to the highest level 
of efficiency. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
affects the lives of millions of American 
working people and the very survival of 
thousands of American business institu- 
tions. We can all safely conclude from 
this report that because of the dissension 
and seemingly aimless drifting of the 
NLRB as it is now constituted, both 
legitimate labor and decent industry 
have suffered untold hardships. 

I hope, also, that any investigation of 
the National Labor Relations Board by 
an appropriate committee of Congress 
would go into the substantive matters of 
the Board and attempt to ascertain how 
some of the decisions, which have created 
havoc and misunderstanding in labor- 
management relations, have been arrived 
at. 

Mr. Speaker, the Sun-Times account 
of the McKinsey & Co, report as prepared 
by its Washington bureau chief, Mr. 
Carleton Kent, follows.’ I hope that my 
colleagues will read it carefully. I hope 
further that they will agree that Mr. 
Kent’s analysis can well serve as the 
basis for a demand of a full-scale investi- 
gation of the National Labor Relations 
Board and its present operations: 

{From Chicago Sun-Times, May 22, 1959] 
NLRB Rirts, INEFrrictency, BackLoc Barep 
IN REPORT 
(By Carleton Kent) 
WasHINGTON.—A devastating report made 
for the National Labor Relations Board 
pictures it as torn with dissension and 
drifting rather aimlessly in a swelling tide 
of labor-managemént controversies it is sup- 

posed to settle. 

The repost was made early this year by a 
management consultants firm, McKinsey 
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& Co., which the NLRB hired to help im- 

prove its production after a Supreme Court 

decision made it clear the Board’s cases were 

going to increase by about one-fifth. 
FALLING BEHIND 


The Sun-Times has been able to obtain 
exclusively a copy of the 198-page report, 
which the board charged with policing the 
Taft-Hartley Act received in January, and 
which for obvious reasons it has closely 
held. 

In general, the McKinsey report says that 
the agency was steadily falling behind what 
was required of it even before the prospect 
of an additional 20 percent of cases involv- 
ing labor disputes was added to its workload 
by the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Guss Case. 

The report said the agency has no firmly 
established personnel policies governing hir- 
ing ard firing, promotion and transfer, the 
keeping. of record or of tabs on its employees 
to promPte consistent production, and great 
gaps of ay clear lines as to who has respon- 
sibility. ~ 

The Court ruled that Congress had pre- 
empted for the NLRB all jurisdiction of 
labor disputes in interstate commerce, which 
meant the Federal agency had to take over 
responsibility and many cases State labor 
boards theretofore had processed. 

In fiscal 1958 the agency received 16,748 
cases. About 15 percent of these finally 
came up through narrowing channels for 
the Board’s attention and a final decision. 

This is a statistic from the NLRB itself. 


TELL TIME LAG 


The McKinsey report emphasizes that the 
average elapsed time for the Board to reach 
a decision on C cases, which are the more 
complex cases involving complaints of un- 
fair labor practices, was 444 days in the 
same period—and 555 days for the more 
involved ones. 

In other words, unless the contesting 
parties abide by the decision of an NLRB 
regional office, they must figure that it will 
take at least 18 months to settle their 
case. 

On this point, the report cites testimony 
last year by Board Chairman Boyd Leedom 
that: “It is doubtful if a decision given 
after such a lapse of time [in this instance it 
was 2 years] and after expenditure of con- 
siderable money in legal costs, was anything 
approaching a real remedy for the unfair 
practices involved.” 

In fiscal 1958 the Board got 9,200 C or 
complaint cases, and 7,400 so-called R cases, 
which are much simpler ones involving es- 
sentially only the question of whether a 
union is entitled to be recognized as a 
plant’s collective bargaining agent. 

Yet the McKinsey report shows that in 
the same period, the 16 to 18 legal assist- 
ants in the office of each of the 5 NLRB 
members who do the groundwork for final 
decisions, spent 65 percent of their time on 
the easier R cases. 

The result is inevitable: That the back- 
log of the more involved C cases keeps 
growing, the report makes clear—and the 
time required to decide them keeps on 
mounting. F 


The report remorselessly lays the blame ‘ 


for delays, which affect millions of Amer- 
ican workers, clear across the NLRB’s hap- 
hazard structure and set of practices. 

It begins with the basic split built into 
the Taft-Harley Act of 1947, which sought 
to separate the powers of the General 
Counsel and the five Board members. 


COUNSEL FINAL AUTHORITY 


The Counsel was to have final authority, 
on. behalf of the.Board, to investigate 
charges, issue complaints of. unfair labor 
practices, and to prosecute them before the 
Board. 

He also was to have general gupervision 
over all attorneys except Trial Examiners 
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and the Board’s own lega) assistants, and 
over the officers and employees in the re- 
gional offices. 

The Board’s role was thought of as similar 
to a court’s in most respects, since it had 
to rule on the cases brought before it, and 
to seek compliance with its decisions. 

But it also had some administrative opera- 
tions—establishing recruitment, transfer, 
promotion, and firing policies, developing 
programs and budgetary requirements for 
its quasi-judicial activities, and determining 
the agency’s organizational structure. 


ACT ISN’T SPECIFIC 


However, the act wasn’t specific about who 
had control of housekeeping operations in- 
volving personnel, overall budgeting, and the 
development and analysis of its program 
“established the groundwork for duplications 
or conflicts,” said the McKinsey report. 

Washington long has been familiar with 
the feuding between the General Counsel 
and the Board over who has power to do 
what. The new report gives a classic in- 
stance of it. 

It sets forth that last year the agency’s 
first request to the Budget Bureau for its 
fiscal 1959 funds was prepared without the 
participation of the General Counsel or his 
representatives, although they are respon- 
sible for spending the bulk of NLRB funds. 

This meant the Budget Bureau had to call 
for a thorough review of the agency’s work- 
load. And the McKinsey report adds: “This 
in turn adversely affected operations because 
it rekindled disagreements over responsi- 
bilities within the agency for reviewing and 
approving administrative actions. * * *” 

ASKS SINGLE EXECUTIVE 


For what it is worth to Stuart Rothman, 
confirmed by the Senate last week to succeed 
Jerome D. Fenton as NLRB General Coun- 
sel, the McKinsey report proposes the Gen- 
eral Counsel be made the single executive 
officer. 

He would develop and execute the agency’s 
administrative program, subject only to final 
policy review by the Board. 

McKinsey contends this would be a foun- 
dation on which to build an efficient organi- 
zation and wipe out all its current defi- 
ciencies. 

But it recognizes this will take an act of 
Congress, mentions that similar efforts to 
solve the NLRB bickering by legislation have 
come to nothing, and contends that even 
without this the agency can still do a great 
deal to improve its performance. 

NLRB UNFAIR TOO? 


In one of its criticisms, McKinsey & Co. 
comes very close to accusing the NLRB it- 
self of an unfair labor practice. 

It notes that since its study was made, 
“some progress has beén shown’’—and lists 
as one evidence of this the establishing last 
fall of hurry-up time targets for processing 
cases. . 

To comply, field employees put in more 
than 14,000 unpaid overtime hours, with the 
result that the average age of cases in their 
field offices was reduced from 60 to 50 days. 

But it adds, drily: “The agency cannot 
plan on such contributions indefinitely.” 

MEMBERS BLAMED 


Much of the blame for inefficiencies was 
laid directly at the door of the five Board 
members. 

For instance, it charges: 

“Nearly as much time is now required to 
circulate a proposed decision to the other 
four Board members as is required for the 
original preparation of the decision by the 
legal assistant originally assigned to the 
case.” 

But most of the legal assistants who pre- 
pare the cases catch it too. 

The report says the Board members agree 
that “most staffs include a substantial por- 
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tion of legal assistants who are not profi- 
cient,” 

The McKinsey report recognizes many of 
these assistants were inherited, and says no 
significant effort is being made to develop 
better supervisors, and no organized effort 
for systematically developing legal assistants 
or removing those who are consistently poor 
performers is apparent. 

MEDIOCRE PERFORMANCES 

And, driving home its point, it concludes: 
“The Board cannot afford poor or medi- 
ocre performance from legal assistants. It 
risks the chance of issuing ill-prepared deci- 
sisions and adds excessive time to the pro- 
cessing of cases.” 

Putting up with poor performance in the 
Board office is spread throughout the agency’s 
operations, the McKinsey report says, because 
there is no definite standard of what is 
acceptable performance, and from failure to 
demand results. 





Depletion Allowance for Perlite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25; 1959 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, if it were possible for everyone 
to study all of the aspects of our Revenue 
Code I am sure that the phrase “deple- 
tion allowance” would not connote some- 
thing undesirable. We have all read of 
late the term “tax giveaway” or “out- 
right subsidy,” so perhaps it is well to 
recall that we have had a depletion al- 
lowance in one form or another for 
nearly 50 years, and if such an allow- 
ance were not in the best interests of 
the land the Congress would have voted 
it out of existence long ago. This sec- 
tion of the revenue code has been pe- 
riodically changed or modified until to- 
day the allowances are pegged equitable 
to known values of material and limited 
so that they cannot become excessive. 
A majority of the areas of controversy 
have been settled in the courts and we 
have a good workable law. Perhaps one 
of its best features is that it leaves in 
the hands of the Congress the periodic 
determination of just compensation in 
any particular area and rectification 
where considered appropriate without 
disturbing the body of the law or affect- 
ing other materials. Adjustments can 
be accomplished by changing the per- 
centage depletion allowance for a group 
of materials, or by moving a particular 
material from one group to ancther. 

A case in point is perlite, a relative 
newcomer to the field of expandable ag- 
gregates which have become of such 
commercial importance. Their uses now 
range from building construction, 
throughout industry, and into farming. 
When the benefits of depletion were ex- 
tended to perlite in 1951 it was a new 
mineral whose real commercial use ex- 
tended only over 5 years. At that time 
there was not sufficient data at hand, or 
operating experience to show exactly 
where perlite would fit into the field of 
expandable aggregates. The depletion 
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allowance was therefore quite properly 
established at a conservative 10 percent 
and then maintained at that level in the 
Revenue Act of 1954. Since that time 
the uses of perlite in its original and 
newer fields have come to closely paral- 
lel those of vermiculite, diatomaceous 
earth, fuller’s earth, bentonite and gil- 
sonite, each with a 15 percent depletion 
allowance. It is in no way intended to 
convey the impression that these mate- 
rials enjoy an inordinate allowance as it 
is realized they may well be operating 
under difficulties themselves. Nonethe- 
less, this difference in percentage allow- 
ance coupled with certain operational 
problems peculiar to perlite, has meade 
competition on an equal basis impossible: 

To one of our industrial States a small 
change in the depletion allowance of a 
material is of minor importance. In all 
probability it will result only in an even- 
tual small variation in the cost of some 
finished product. To a mining State, 
however, a small change in percentage 
depletion compensation for one of its 
mining industries can be of great and 
continuing importance. It can spell the 
difference between success or failure of 
a relatively new enterprise. It can de- 
termine the rate of growth of a well- 
established one with: its effects on local 
employment and wealth of the State. In 
fact it can determine whether or not a 
material will continue to be mined year 
after year or will eventually be aban- 
doned for lack of new sources. There- 
fore, today I have introduced a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code to 
provide a percentage depletion allowance 
of 15 percent for perlite. 





Hoffa Must Be Stopped 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Rockford, II1., 
Register-Republic of May 22, 1959, en- 
titled “Hoffa Must Be Stopped”: 

Horra Must BE SToPPseD 


Senator Joon McCLe.zian, chairman of the 
racket-investigating committee which -ex- 
posed the abuses of responsibility of James 
R. Hoffa, Teamster president, should get 
solid backing for his request that Congress 
meet Hoffa's threat to call a nationwide gen- 
eral strike. McC.LEeELLaN said he will soon 
introduce a bill to apply the antitrust laws 
to unions which have the capacity to 
strangle the Nation’s commerce and trans- 
portation. : 

Hoffa made his threat in defiance of the 
American public. He would not merely be 
straightening out employers for once and 
all, as he told a Longshoremen’s Union meet- 
ing in Brownsville, Tex. Instead, Hoffa wants 
to throttle the entire American economy just 
to prove his power. . 





The Teamster leader is on record for pro-. 


posing actions which defy Government. He 
is working for a nationwide tion 
federation of teamsters, longshoremen, mari- 
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time workers, and airfreight handlers. He 
tried to organize New York City policemen— 
but had to back down. Now he has defied 
Congress, which has a legitimate right to 
adopt legislation to curb the monopoly 
power of labor. 

The AFL-CIO expelled the Teamsters’ 
Union in 1957 on charges of corruption, 
after the McClellan committee had brought 
out numerous violations of trust by Hoffa 
and some of his lieutenants. Even George 
Meany, president of the federation, lost no 
time in serving notice that Hoffa could not 
count on the AFL-CIO’s support for . na- 
tionwide strike. 

Laws putting organized labor under the 
antitrust statutes which apply to business 
and industry are needed to prevent men like 
Hoffa from trying to carry out their threats. 
Hoffa must be shown that he is not bigger 
than the U.S. Congress or the public. He 
can be cut down to size if laws are passed to 
prevent him from carrying out his Uefiance. 





Textile Men Get Strauss “Payoff” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the nomina- 
tion of Lewis Strauss is about to be con- 
firmed or denied by the Senate. This 
matter is not one which should be con- 
sidered as an ordinary confirmation nor 
is the Senate likely to consider it in 
this way. 

Mr. Strauss is a man of strong conserv- 
ative conviction. But this is no reason 
to vote against Mr. Strauss. On the 
other hand, it is clear that Mr. Strauss 
is not a man of high principle as has 
been suggested by his public-relations- 
minded supporters. -He has dealt in 
falsehood, smear, and chicanery. He has 
alienated the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy with his high-handed actions 
when he served as head of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. He has alienated 
and maligned many of the leading mem- 
bers of the scientific community. His 
relations with the Congress are at a new 
low because of the half truths he told 
before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Poreign Commerce, and be- 
cause of his smear of the great chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, CLARENCE CANNON. 

These are reasons enough to reject Mr. 
Strauss’ nomination, and it is my per- 
sonal hope that a majority of the Senate 
will also feel that these are reasons 
enough to reject his nomination. The 
tortuous twists and turns that the 
Strauss affair has taken are pointed up in 
today’s article in the Washington Post 
by the distinguished columnist, Drew 
Pearson. Under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to have this 
article inserted into the Appendix of the 





[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, May 25, 1959] 
TEXTILE MEN Ger Strauss “Payrorr” 
(By Drew Pearson) 


The day before the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee voted on his confirmation, Secretary 
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of Commerce Lewis Strauss made a political 
payoff to three Senators—Pastore, of Rhode 
Island, TaurmMonp, of South Carolina, and 
Cotron, of New Hampshire—who helped sal- 
vage his one-vote victory. The payoff had 
to do with stricter controls on foreign tex- 
tiles, especially Japanese. 

However, one payoff backfired so badly that 
it made JouHN Pastore, the bounding little 
Democrat from Rhode Island, hit the ceil- 
ing and almost change his mind about vot- 
ing for Strauss. What made Pastore mad 
was that Senator Leverett SaALTONSTALL of 
Massachusetts, Republican, not Pastore, 
Democrat, was permitted to announce the 
creation of a new governmental textile 
agency. 

The whole inside story illustrates the ruth- 
lessness with which Senate votes are some- 
times bartered in a tough confirmation bat- 
tle, and how such a Fxttle can undermine 
an administration's foreign policy. 

Here are the unrevealed highlights: 

Because U.S. military bases in Japan are 
so important, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has refused to put mandatory controls 
on Japanese textile. Instead, Japan itself 
has imposed voluntary controls. 

Because Admiral Strauss’ confirmation as 
Secretary of Commerce is personally impor- 
tant to Strauss and politically important to 
Eisenhower, the White House agreed to a spe- 
cial agency to investigate textile imports, 
with expected stricter controls on Japanese 
products later. 

Ex-Governor Tom Dewey, of New York, 
former candidate for Persident, accepted a 
fee of $100,000 a year to push Japanese tex- 
tiles in the United States. Dewey is the man 
primarily responsible for nominating Eisen- 
hower in 1952, and still has great influence 
at the White House. Dewey, incidentally, 
accepted the fee 1 day after the White House 
announced formation of the special agency 
on textiles. 

Therefore, two prominent Republicans, 
Dewey and Strauss, will be battling on oppo- 
site sides of the textile fence. 

Admiral Strauss’ backstage buttonholing 
among textile Senators began some time ago. 
It was aided by certain big textile firms, 
notably Burlington Industries, of North 
Carolina. In the middle of the Senate hear- 
ings over his confirmation, Strauss took a 
quick trip to Greensboro, N.C., to address a 
textile meeting where Spencer Love, chair- 
man of Burlington Industries, called the 
Senate hearing an unwarranted “political 
vendetta.” 

Prior to that, Strauss dropped in on Sena- 
tor THURMOND to talk textiles, told how he 
began his business career as a salesman in 
the Carolinas, how he had used his influence 
to set mandatory controls on oil imports into 
the United States. The implication was that 
he would do the same for the textile indus- 
try. 

At about the same time Strauss had prom- 
ised the three textile Senators on the Com- 
merce Committee that he would do his best 
to establish their proposed Interagency 
Board to consider the problem of textiles. 

When a group of New England Governors 
called on Ike to urge such a Board, the Presi- 
dent turned thumbs down. Such a Board, he 
told Gov. Christopher del Sestro, of Rhode 
Island, would establish a wrong precedent. 

However, as the time approached for the 
Commerce Committee vote on Strauss’ nom- 
ination the President began to shift. 

The committee vote was due May 19. On 
May 18, Under Secretary of Commerce Fred 
Mueller, righthand man to Strauss, went to 
the White House. The votes of two textile 
Senators, Pasrorr, of Rhode Island, and 
THuURMOND, of South Carolina, next day were 
essential. CoTron, of New Hampshire, a Re- 
publican, would vote for Strauss anyway. 
But the two Democratic textile votes meant 
the difference between total defeat or partial 
victory. 
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Next morning, just before the Senate com- 
mittee voted, Senator Pasrore read in the 
newspapers that the special textile commit- 
tee was to be formed. This was what he 
had been working on for a long time. But 
PasTORE was not pleased. Quite the oppo- 
site. 

For who should make the announcement 
but a Republican—Senator SALTONSTALL, of 
Massachusetts. 

Pastore finally curbed his resentment and 
went into committee to vote for Strauss. 





The Barn Still Leaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks I 
am inserting in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Barn Still Leaks” which 
appeared in the Washington, D.C., Post 
last Saturday. 

As the editorial points out, the United 
States desperately needs a realistic farm 
program. We have needed it for many 
years. 

The reason we have not been able to 
solve the farm problem, even make a 
realistic approach to a solution, is that 
it has been made a political football. 
Until all political considerations are set 
aside and economic realities be our sole 
guide, we shall never find a solution. 

Where is the farm program which the 
Democrat Party, who control this Con- 
gress by a substantial majority, has so 
vigorously talked about? We need less 
talk about what should be done. We 
need action. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 23, 1959] 
THE Barn STrkt LEAKS 

Whatever happened to all the Democratic 
plans to deliver farmers from the clutches of 
Ezra Taft Benson? Here it is corn-planting 
time and there is still no sign of the Hum- 
phrey-Talmadge farm bill which was sup- 
posed to have been ready by last February. 
The best that the Democrats have been able 
to.do so far is to come up with differing 
House and Senate versions of wheat legisla- 
tion. Neither bill would do more than put 
still another patch on the roof of a hope- 
lessly antiquated barn. As the Democrats 
kept reminding farmers both before and 
after the elections last faH, the United States 
desperately needs a realistic farm program. 

Under either the bill approved late last 
night by the Senate or the bill awaiting ap- 
proval by the House, farmers would be given 
an opportunity to choose between higher 
support prices accompanied by further re- 
ductions in acreage allotments and lower 
support levels with fewer or no restrictions 
on planting. In the past farmers have 
usually decided to take high support prices 
even though they mean acreage restrictions. 
Up to now it has been possible to grow more 
on fewer acres by pouring on the fertilizer, 
and there is every reason to believe that this 
will be the outcome down on the farm of the 
wheat proposals now before Congress. 

The tardiness of the wheat legislation, 
which must be enacted by June 1 to be effec- 
tive in the 1960 crop year, is yet andther indi- 
cation of the difficulties that the Democrats 
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are having with their farm recommendations. 
It certainly is much easier to stick a political 
pitchfork in Secretary Benson’s back than 
it is to draft an alternative program. In- 
deed, the wheat bills would not even be 
before Congress of the wheat surplus were 
not getting so far out of hand. Even before 
the 1959 harvest has got underway the United 
States has enough wheat in storage to take 
care of all domestic needs for 2 years. 

The amendments to farm legislation in 
both the Senate and the House to limit the 
amount of Government payments that any 
person may receive also are questionable ex- 
pedients. The root of the farm problem is 
the encouragement of surplus production 
through Government subsidies, not the size 
of payments to individual farmers. Like- 
wise, the attempt in the House to force the 
sale of more surplus commodities in the open 
world market is a largely meaningless gesture. 

Nor do the farm program ideas of Demo- 
crats outside of Congress seem much more 
fertile than the withering seedlings on Capi- 
tol Hill. The rhetoric of a pamphlet on the 
farm problem published recently by the Dem- 
ocratic Advisory Council is cloyingly self- 
righteous, but the council’s conclusion that 
production payments may be the answer— 


‘and such payments seem to offer some ad- 


vantages over the present program—is dis- 
appointingly vague. Perhaps the council 
ran out of forthright words after it described 
Secretary Benson's personality as peculiarly 
perverse. 

The essentials of a workable program, it 
seems to us, must include some markedly dif- 
fefent approach to price or income support 
so as to discourage production for Govern- 
ment storage bins and at the same time to 
furnish incentives to farmers to increase the 
Nation’s supply of meat and other commod- 
ities which consumers want. Production 
payments may prove to be part of the an- 
swer. If Democrats would expended as much 
energy in trying to work out a sensible alter- 
native farm program as they have used in 
taking potshots at Secretary Benson, how- 
ever, the undeniably staggering farm pro- 
gram might be closer to a solution than it is 
today. 





Distinguished Educator Retiring as Presi- 
dent of Central Michigan College 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, one 
of Michigan’s best known and distin- 
guished educators is retiring from the 
presidency of a college, the affairs of 
which he administered for 20 years. 

Central Michigan College at Mount 
Pleasant, Mich., and in the 10th Con- 
gressional District, will lose the services 
of a devoted man when the resignation 
of Dr. Charles L. Anspach becomes ef- 
fective on July 1. However, deeply im- 
bedded on the campus will be the in- 
spiration woven into the school’s fabric 
by the character of Dr. Anspach and by 
his devotion to everything that con- 
tributed to the advancement of the 
college. 

Under the direction of President 
Anspach, Central Michigan College rose 
in stature to the point where the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Michigan has just 
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enacted legislation granting the school 
university status, effective June 1. 

Not only has Dr. Anspach given un- 
stintingly of his time and effort to foster 
the growth of Central Michigan College 
and strengthen the character of its stu- 
dents, but he has found time to partici- 
pate in the civic affairs of the community 
and of the State. 

Dr. Anspach’s sterling qualities of 
mind and heart coupled with his warm, 
outgoing personality and sparkling sense 
of humor have caused him to be very 
much in demand as a speaker. 

In Dr. Anspach’s 20 years at Central 
Michigan College the school grew from 
an enrollment of 2,284 to 17,247; its 
faculty more than doubled to nearly 300; 
and its physical plant value multiplied 
from $4 million to $28 million. The 
campus itself increased from 50 to 235 
acres. 

Research and special studies have 
been emphasized with the college receiv- 
ing well over $400,000 from a number of 
sources including the Fund for Advance- 
ment of Education, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and Dow Chemical Co.’s Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

Dr. Anspach could have continued as 
president of the new university, since he 
is several years from the mandatory re- 
tirement age, but true to his makeup he 
expressed his feeling that the new uni- 
versity should have a younger man at 
its helm as the school moves into a new 
status. 

Although we in Michigan are sorry to 
be losing the active services of Dr. 
Anspach, we are pleased that he has 
agreed to remain as president emeritus. 
I am also glad that he has indicated his 
intention of remaining one of my con- 
stituents in the 10th district because I 
value his counsel and enjoy his compan- 
ionship during the occasions when our 
travels bring us together. 

I join Dr. Anspach’s friends—and they 
are legion—in wishing him and his 
charming wife, Mary, many happy years 
of retirement. 





The Effort To Destroy Williams Is 
Backfiring 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I place an arti- 
cle by Gould Lincoln as it appeared in 
the ‘Washington Sunday Star under 
date of May 24, 1959. The article fol- 
lows: 

THE. Errort To Destroy WILLIAMS 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

The fight in Michigan to obliterate politi- 
cally the State’s -6-term Governor—G. 
Mennen Williams, Democrat—by bis Re- 
publican opponents and certain large cor- 
porations is not panning out. Recent de- 
velopments, however, have shown the politi- 
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cal venom at the bottom of Michigan's 
financial plight, which has been widely ad- 
vertised by Governor Williams’ enemies. 
For example, a telegram sent by officers of 
the Michigan Manufacturers Association to 
all 22 Republican members of the State 
senate, congratulating them on their op- 
position to Governor Williams and his at- 
tempts to obtain new tax money to pay 
the State’s bills, salaries, and wages. This 
extraordinary message, which seems as po- 
litically unwise as it could be, went to the 
homes of the State senators, it was ex- 
plained, so that it would not be lost in the 
welter of mail received at their offices. It 
read: “This goes to every Senate Republi- 
can as an expression of appreciation for the 
Michigan Manufacturers Association for the 
united stand you have taken in the people’s 
struggle with the Governor over taxes. 
“You have him over the barrel for the 
first time in 10 years. Keep him thers un- 
til he screams ‘Uncle.’ God bless each of 
you.” . The telegram was signed by the 





_State manager of the Michigan Manufac- 


turers Association, John ©. McCreary, and 
the association’s Lansing (State capital) 
representative, Joseph H. Creighton. Re- 
publican State senators admitted they had 
received the telegram, but said they re- 
gretted it had been sert. Nevertheless, it 
points up Governor Williams’ contention 
that the action of the Republican-controlled 
State senate—and indeed, the legislature— 
has been directed by partisan politics 
rather than by the best interests of the 
State. 


LEGISLATURE HAD WARNING 


Governor Williams insists the legislature 
has had full warning for a long time that the 
State would be in grave financial difficulties 
if something was not done to bring in more 
tax revenues. He has recommended new tax 
legislation, and continues to do so. The Re- 
publicans have stalled, and they have come 
up with their brand of tax-producing legis- 
lation—which, in a few words, consists of 


-raising the 3-cent sales tax to a 4-cent tax, 


although the increased penny tax is called 
a “use tax.” This is to get around a State 
constitution provision that sales taxes shall 
not exceed 3 cents. But even this proposed 
increase in the sales tax would not bring in 
more than $108 million, which is short some 
$92 million of what is needed to put the 
State on a solvent, long-range basis finan- 
cially. 

Governor Williams has proposed a gradu- 
ated State income tax and a State corporate 
profits tax. He contends the people in the 
low income brackets are now paying about 
20 percent of their incomes for the sales and 
other State taxes, while those in upper 
brackets get off with as little as 6 percent. 
He believes, he says, in placing the needed 
tax increases on those better able to pay. 

The State legislature has so far been dead- 
locked over tax legislation. The-Senate put 
through the Republican bill (there are 22 
Republican Senators to 12 Democratic). The 
House, which is split politically with 55 Re- 
publicans and 55 Democrats, has rejected the 
bill. And there the matter stands. The Re- 
publican Senate also will not agree to legis- 
lation to permit the Governor to use any part 
of the $50 million trust fund for veterans— 
which is available for cash needed now to 
meet payrolls, although the money is prac- 
tically lying idle. And a payday June 1 is 
rapidly approaching. Available funds have 
been almost exhausted. P 


EFFORT TO BLAME GOVERNOR 

The financial situation has been 
widely exploited, with an effort made to sad~- 
dle all the blame on Governor Williams. 
The State has been called a welfare state. 
It has even been charged that it is a bad 
place for industries to settle. Many of the 
criticisms come from outside the State. All 
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of which has finally roused the ire of Mich- 
iganders. 

The upshot of the tax situation may result 
in a compromise, with the Governor getting 
much of what he has demanded. And when 
steps have been taken, his friends insist he 
will come out of the ruckus as a determined 
and successful leader. 

The opposition to Governor Williams has 
stemmed from a desire to weaken him and 
his party inside the State. It seems to be 
failing: There appears also to be a deter- 
mined effort by certain big interests to ruin 
the Governor as a national figure and kill 
off whatever chance he may have for a Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination next year. 

If and when the financial situation has 
been cleaned up, and Governor Williams has 
won his point that more revenues are essen- 
tial to operate an efficient State government 
and its necessary services, this effort, too, will 
have failed. Fortunately for the Governor, 
this showdown has come as early in the year 
as it has. 

The charge that Michigan is a welfare 
State is met by figures showing that in the 
matter of spending for so-called welfare 
services Michigan stands 34th among all the 
States. It is spending $16.30 per capita for 
these welfare services, whereas, for example, 
California is spending $29.09, and Oklahoma 
$47.73. These figures are, the Williams sup- 
porters say, taken from the U.S. Census re- 
ports. Also, the charge that Governor 
Williams has taken Michigan into the wel- 
fare State class is answered by the fact that 
all the legislation, all the laws, for social 
services have been passed by a Republican 
legislature during his six terms in the State 
House. 

In early 1933, after Franklin D. Roosevelt 
had been elected President and Republican 
President Hoover was still in the White House 
and trying to get a Democrat-controlled Con- 
gress to do something to save the United 
States from ruin, certain Democratic leaders 
told him they had Mr. Hoover over the bar- 
rel and where they wanted him. They de- 
clined to do anything. 

This was politics of the worst kind for the 
sake of the country, although it helped the 
Democrats to retain power for 20 years. The 
only difference in what the Republicans are 
attempting in Michigan today is that it may 
boomerang. 





The Lesson of the Lake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, the 
whole meaning of Memorial Day has 
experienced a long process of growth. It 
no longer refers to one period of strife or 
to one region. It is less narrow in scope 
than in times past and therefore has be- 
come more meaningful. As we honor our 
war dead, we should at the same moment 
devoutly raise our supplication that such 
sacrifices will not again be necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, an awareness of the prob- 
lems of our age prompts me to ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp an editorial from the 
May issue of the Trailways magazine: 

Tue Lesson or THE LAKE 
a was a bright, sunny afternoon in late 

‘the two small boys sat close together on 

the shore of the lake. Held tight in each 
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boy’s hand was a long string, and attached 
to the end of each string was a model sail- 
boat. 

From time to time, one of the boys would 
yank hard on his string and pull his model 
sailboat quickly toward him. Then he 
would let the string out again and the little 
craft would move slowly toward the middle 
of the lake. 

After an hour or'so, the second boy became 
restless. He seemed no longer interested in 
the bobbings of his sailboat; his grip on the 
string grew weaker. 

Just then, a violent gust of wind came 
up. Rippling across the lake, it snapped the 
string right out of the boy’s grip. Helplessly 
he watched as his model sailboat sped oud 
of control toward the other side of the lake. 

The first boy had held tight to his string. 
When the gust of wind came up, his sailboat 
moved also, but he was able to keep it under 
control. 

One boy kept his boat; the other lost it. 

The 30th of May is Memorial Day. Taps 
will sound once again in Arlington National 
Cemetery just across the Potomac River from 
the Nation’s Capital. Americans the world 
over will pause to honor those, who in the 
hour of darkest danger, held tight to their 
string of beliefs and saved their ship of state. 

The lesson of the lake is obvious. 

Our Nation is at peace today; our guns 
have been long silent. But all this could 
change, for looming dark on the horizon is 
an ever-increasing threat to our liberties. 
That threat is world communism, and like 
the violent gust of wind on the lake, it can 
rise up without warning te challenge our 
strength. 

As we await this Memorial Day, let us 
remember to hold ever tighter the strings 
of our liberty. Let us be ready for that 
violent wind—now and always. 






























































































Tobacco and J.ung Cancer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. RILEY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr..RILEY. Mr. Speaker, by permis- 
sion of the House, I herewith quote an 
article by Dr. G. Wilse Robinson, Jr., 
appearing in the Bulletin of the Jackson 
County Medical Society and subsequently 
carried in the Kansas City Star. 

The terrible scourge, cancer, has 
frightened us all, but in the search for 
truth as to the cause of cancer—partic- 
ularly lung cancer—let us keep our feet 
on the ground: 


ANOTHER View: Lune CANCER WiLL Eiit You 
Iy SOMETHING ELSE DOESN’T 


(By Dr. G. Wilse Robinson, Jr.) 


Dr. Alton Ochsner is quoted in the March 
edition of Reader’s Digest as condensed from 
Today’s Health March issue as follows: “I 
am convinced that every heavy smoker will 
develop lung cancer unless heart disease or 
some other sickness claims him first.” 

I hope Dr. Ochsner has been misquoted, 
but I am sorry to say I am afraid he has not. 
Dr. Ochsner, a great surgeon anda great 
scientist, has been riding his scientific hob- 
byhorse for several years now and I am sure 
that he is very sincere in his belief that heavy 
smoking does cause carcinoma of the lung. 
Dr. Ochsner is entitled to his belief es is any 
physician in any matter involving etiology 
and treatment of any disease. Anybody who 
has been around as long as I have has heard 
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a lot of ideas. Some lived and some died 
very quickly because they did not work out. 
But no one denied anyone the right to ex- 
press himself. I sincerely hope that this will 
always remain true. This is the only way 
we can advance. 

But such a statement as quoted above is 
ridiculous. I will make it correctly. Every- 
body, smokers and nonsmokers, will die of 
lung cancer if they live long enough. Or in 
a field I know a little more about, I am very 
sure that everybody will die of a cerebro- 
vascular accident of the brain if they don't 
die of something else first. And any cardi- 
ologist knows that everybody will die of 
heart disease if they don’t die of some other 
disease. There is no limit to the list and 
naturally the laws of chance from fire, traf- 
fic, and falls will eventually catch up with 
everybody. 

The purpose of this discussion is not to 
enter into the cigarette controversy, although 
there are many eminent scientists who do not 
agree with Dr. Ochsner in his opinions about 
cigarettes and lung cancer. 

I just deplore hearing that a great physi- 
cian has permitted himself to so engage in a 
purely scientific discussion in such a@ way as 
to exceed all the bounds of scientific restraint 
that he should leave the laboratory and en- 
ter into the public press with a purely scare 
statement that if analyzed is medically ridic- 
ulous. 

Lung cancer is a major medical problem, 
as is all cancer and so many other serious 
illnesses, and as far as the person who dies 
from them, minor medical problems are also 
serious I know of not a single one that has 
ever been solved except in the laboratory or 
in the clinic. 

Medical history is full of statements made 
in the public press about this disease and 
that illness. Never have these statements 
advanced the health of our people or medical 
science. 

People, especially American people, don't 
scare easily—only the neurotic and the bor- 
derline psychotics. These are already stirred 
up about all kinds of sickness. One more 
won't hurt them. 

But there are a lot of intelligent people in 
this country and some are pretty important. 
These people are going to read this statement 
and they will react to it as I did. What a 
silly thing to say. And does it prove any- 
thing? Of course not. 

So we take it on the chin again. The prac- 
tice of medicine has once more been pre- 
sented to the thinking public in thé light 
of sensationalism, not as a matter of scien- 
tific judgment. 

~ We physicians base our request for respect 
from the public on our ability to be objective 
scientists within the limitations of our 
knowledge. We are scientists, not purveyors 
of rash statements. 

I sure wish Dr. Ochsner hadn't said it. 





Address on Memorial Sunday of Mayor 
John B. Hynes, of Boston, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Hon. John B. Hynes, mayor of 
Boston, in his Memorial Sunday address 
on May 24, gave emphatic and timely 
warning of the danger to our country of 
the Soviet threat, and of the need for 
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great efforts and sacrifice by an aroused 
public to meet the challenge. 

He urged the meed of American leader- 
ship, and warned against propaganda de- 
crying the aid we give to the free natiors 
of the world “who must be helped if they 
are to resist the economic pressures and 
military posturings of the Soviets.” 

Mayor Hynes spoke at the annual 
memorial services at the Veterans Me- 
morial, Mount Hope Cemetery, Boston, 
sponsored by the mayor and by the Suf- 
folk County Council, American Legion. 

In exte asion of my remarks, I include 
his forthright and eloquent address, as 
follows: 

ADDRESS ON MEMORIAL SUNDAY 


On this day, in these peaceful surround- 
ings, our thoughts and our memories hearken 
back to those who have departed this world, 
and who enjoy, we pray, the blissful re- 
wards of the world without end. 

More particularly do we, on this day, think 
of those who answered our Nation’s call in 
time of crisis, and left home and fireside and 
loved ones, to give battle in the cause of 
justice and freedom. To those, the brave 
and the true, we—our country—will always 
be in debt. 

From time immemorial men have marched 
off to war convinced that the outcome of that 
War would be the beginning of uninterrupted 
peace in the world. Many a man in this last 
resting place and in other cemeteries 
throughout the world went to his Maker, 
while life was still young and sweet, firm in 
the belief that his sacrifice and the sacrifices 
of his comrades, would bring men and na- 
tions to their senses, and forever outlaw 
conflict and war. 

What must be their feelings, these gallant 
men of yesteryear, as they look down upon a 
world which is today an armed camp, and 
which could, overnight, become a raging in- 
ferno laying waste most of the world and 
most of the peoples of the world. 

What kind of madness can it be, they must 
wonder, when nations are furiously at work 
devising, designing, constructing weapons of 
war of terrifying power and potency almost 
beyond the mind of man to comprehend. 

What can the world be thinking, they say, 
when it makes feverish preparations to 
destroy itself, and draw the curtain of dark- 


.ness and oblivion over that which God has 


created and only God has a right to destroy. 

Our answer must be that our country to- 
day—even as in al! the days since our birth 
as a nation—seeks not to conquer or destroy, 
but seeks, as it always has, to preserve peace, 
to preserve man’s God-given rights, to pre- 
serve the world. 

It is for these reasons that our country 
must spend much of its substance, call 
many of its young men to service, and be 
able to counteract, implement for imple- 
ment, weapon for weapon, bomb for bomb, 
the potential might of that mighty force 
in the world which denies that man has a 
right to be free; which denies that man has 
an imperishable soul; which denies that man 
has any God-given rights, and which scoffs 
at and denies that there is a Creator, a God 
of all the universe. : 

This ungodly tide which has overrun so 
much of the world, is not to be taken 
lightly. In the air, on land, on sea, and 
beneath the sea, it has developed an arsenal 
of devastating destructive power which—un- 
less matched by the forces of freemen—will 
result in the complete domination of the 
world by the Soviets, and the critical matm- 
ing of present day civilization. 

While we complain about high prices for 
the things which make for luxurious living, 


‘while we embrace the godess of materialism 


and look for more for doing less; while we 
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cry out against, and even try to evade, the 
payment of taxes, the Soviet Union holds the 
noses of its people to the grindstone; al- 
lows little or no luxuries; provides only the 
bare necessities for its workers, and controls 
the hours of labor and the scale of wages, 
and all in the cold, deliberate, devilish pur- 
pose of out-arming and conquering the 
world. 

World domination has been the aim of 
the Soviets since the days of Lenin. It is 
the basic doctrine of communism. It was no 
different under Stalin. It is no different-un- 
der Khrushchev, who only a few weeks ago, 
in a spirit of bravado, told the people of 
West Germany, free Germany, that he could 
wipe their part of Germany off the face of 
the world with no more than eight bombs. 

Let us not deceive ourselves, the awesome 
power of the Soviets is not a figment of their 
imagination. It is terrifically real. It must 
not be underestimated. It must be checked. 

Who will check it? Who will make the 
stand for all that is right? Who will prevent 
a world of desolation? Who will prevent this 
world from becoming a citadel of paganism 
and atheism? 

Unless we, our Nation, take leadership 
in the fight against evil, we, too, shall find 
ourselves in the web of the monster who 
will devour us. 

The time may be shortly here when we 
must get along with less of the niceties of 
life: work harder and produce more: and 
give more to the national effort if we are to 
keep faith with those who have gone before 
us and those who will come after us. 

If our city burned to the ground because 
we did not want to pay the cost of an effi- 
cient fire department—if epidemic took the 
lives of countless people because we would 
not pay the price of a good health depart- 
ment or maintain the facilities of a good 
hospital—we would moan and beat our 
breasts in regret. 

How then would we feel if—because of an 
insatiable desire for more of the world’s 
goods, we should wake up some morning— 
if we could wake up at all—to find that the 
world we know is no more. 

Let us not be mollified or deceived by 
propaganda decrying the aid we give to the 
free nations of the world, who must be 
helped if they are to resist the economic 
pressures and military posturings of the 
Soviets. 

If we won’t help them, who will? How 
long can they stand their ground without 
our aid? Let us not be lulled into a false 
sense of security by those who would have 
us believe that all is right with the world, 
and, there is really nothing to be concerned 
about. 

Before the last world war the people of 
Great Britain were persuaded to believe that 
the antidote to hitlerism was some sort of 
detached pacifism. What a fearful price the 
British people paid for that fallacious rea- 
soning. And what fallacious reasoning it 
is for us to think that modern sovietism is 
less cunning, less brutal, and less an enemy 
of freedom than was hitlerism. 

We must not let ourselves believe that dis- 
tance gives us protection. No longer is that 
so. It is far better that we know the stark 
truth and face up to it even if it means a 
period of grimness and self-denial. Is that 
not better than being on our knees begging 
for the mercy that would not be shown us? 


These are serious thoughts. These are 
serious times. The free world is on the 
threshold of serious decisions. Let us on 
this day—give serious contemplation—to the 
grave possibility of what could happen when 
madmen, godless men, hold the trigger 
the-head of humanity. : ‘ 

America must give less thought to luxuri- 
= a more thought to actual sur- 
vival. 
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May God help us and direct us—and save 
us from ourselves—and inspire us to keep 
faith with the heritage of the past as we 
journey into the future. 





The Dangers of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently I inserted in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcoRD a letter written by a citi- 
zen of St. Louis on the subject of infla- 
tion. 

I now wish to call to the attention of 
my colleagues the keynote address of 
William A. McDonnell, president of the 
chamber of commerce, given Monday, 
April 27, before the chamber’s 47th an- 
nual meeting in Washington, D.C.: 
ADpRESS BY WILLIAM A. MCDONNELL, PRESI- 

DENT, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 

‘UNITED. STATES, AND €©HAIRMAN OF THE 

Boarp, First NATIONAL BANK IN St. Lovis, 

Sr. Lovis, Mo. 

This particular annual meeting is one we 
are all going to. remember no matter how 
many others we attend in the future. 

Since we last met, two new States have 
joined our Union of Republics, and have 
added two more stars to our flag. 

Alaskans and Hawaiians have been knock- 
ing on the door of statehood for many years, 
and this year, when the time was ripe, the 
American people opened the door and wel- 
comed them mMmto the family federation. 

The substantial majorities by which the 
Congress approved the admission of Alaska 
and Hawaii undoubtedly reflected a popular 
will to welcome them with open arms. 

Let us hope that the significance of these 
momentous events simmers down to those 
peoples of the world who waver in their 
thinking in the present global struggle for 
the minds of men. It might give them pause 
to remember that no people ever clamored 
for admission to the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. 

The past 12 months as president of the 
national chamber have been for me a chal- 
lenging and stimulating experience. I wish 
each one of you could have shared it with 
me. It would have renewed your faith, just 
as it has renewed mine, in the high purpose 

of American businessmen and women. 

My duties have takenme to every section 
of this country and also to Canada, Mexico, 
and Hawaii. I have talked with and to many 
thousands of business and professional men 
and women. Furthermore, my duties have 
brought me close to the Washington scene, 
where I have had the opportunity to ob- 
serve at short range the workings of our 
Federal Government, especially the — 
tive and executive branches. 

As a result of these observations and an 
periences I have arrived at two firm convic- 
tions the domestic, or internal, 
problems which confront this Nation. One 
has to do with economics and the other with 
politics, 

One is an old belief of mine which has 
merely been confirmed. The other is a new 
conviction, and it constitutes for me a 
change of opinion. 

You will note I am speaking of domestic, 
or internal, problems. Our international 
problems are great and we all recognize their 
magnitude. Paramount as those problems 
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are, however; I think we can take pride and 
comfort in the fact that there is little dis- 
agreement among us concerning our ap- 
proach to them, _I think there are two rea- 
sons for this: 

The first is that we have confidence in 
those we have placed in authority. 

We are fortunate to have, at this particu- 
lar moment in our history, the right man 
at the right time iti the White House. 

I believe that the overwhelming majority 
of all men of good will in this Nation—re- 
gardiless of political affiliation—will agree 
that this is true. 

The second reason that we as a Nation are 
united in our approach to our foreign prob- 
lems is that we have learned to live with 
international crises. Anyone who doubts 
this has but to read the record of recent 
years: 1948, Berlin Airlift; 1949, Chinese Na- 
tionalists overthrown; 1950, South Korea 
invaded; 1951, Oil crisis in Iran and Tibet 
invaded; 1952, Iran crisis gontinued, and 
Farouk of Egypt overthrown; 1953 and 1954, 
Indochinese crisis; 1955, Formosa; 1956, Suez, 
Cyprus, Algiers, Jordan; 1957, Middle East 
crisis; 1958, Iraq, Lebanon, Quemoy; 1959, 
Berlin crisis. 

And we may be sure that when tthe present 
crisis is past there will be others. Yes, we 
have learned to live. with crises. We have 
acquired the wisdom, the courage, and the 
maturity to look danger squarely and calmly 
in the eye without flinching or backing away. 
I am confident that as we continue to seek 
peaceful solutions of international problems, 
we will not compromise principles. For 
us, the days of appeasement are over; we 
have learned how to call a bluff. 

So much for that. And now I want to 
get back to our domestic problems about 
Which I feel better qualified by training and 
experience to speak. 

The old belief of mine which has been 
confirmed.as a result of my experiences dur- 
ing the past year, is that the number one 
long-range domestic problem in this country 
is inflation.-I thought that was true a year 
ago when we were at the bottom of recession. 
I am more convinced than ever that is true 
at this time when the recession is virtually 
over. 

We also have other domestic problems, 
some of a serious nature. The problem of 
unemployment, for instance. The unem- 
ployment figure stood at 4,362,000 as of mid- 
March. 

Of course, in a democratic society such as 
ours, where people have freedom of choice as 
to if and when and where they will work, 
full or 100 percent employment of the labor 
ee is impossible, if not actually undesir- 
able. 

A condition where everyone is working, 
whether he wants to do so or not is found 
only in totalitar‘an states., 

In a democracy there will always be a cer- 
tain amount of what economists call fric- 
tional unemployment—people who are un- 
employed through choice or through illness 
or else are In between one job and another. 
But even allowing for that rather substan- 
tial group, there are probably about 1%4 mil- 
lion people today who are ready, willing, and 
able to work who can’t find jobs. 

This is not good. That’s a problem that 
must be solved, Personally, I think it will be 
pretty largely solved by the end of this year, 
as the recovery proceeds. At the moment, 
however, it is unsolved, and it is a problem 
worthy of our deep concern. 

Then, too, we have problems of housing, of 
education, of urban~ redevelopment, of de- 
pressed areas, and of racial integration. We 


‘have the farm problem, and that’s a honey. 


Our Government has $9 billion invested in 
agricultural commodities which it acquired 
from farmers under our price-support pro- 
gram. 

Where are these commodities? Why, we 
have them in storage. Storage costs alone 
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are over a million dollars aday. ‘Those costs, 
plus insurance and interest upon the amount 
invested, amount to over a billion dollars a 
year. 

We have these commodities in storage be- 
cause we don't know what to do with them. 
If we sell or give them away in this country, 
we simply multiply the percentage of the 
next crop we must buy to support the prices. 
If we sell or give them away in foreign mar- 
kets, we damage the economies of friendly 
neighbors and allies in the cold war. 


It is true that some of these surpluses are 
being disposed of in the foreign market under 
constructive programs, but this~has not re- 
sulted in a solution of the overall problem, 
and our friends who have agricultural com- 
modities to export are not at all happy over 
what we are doing. 


If we should burn these farm products or 
dump them in the ocean, we would make 
ourselves the laughing stock of the whole 
world. The Soviet Government would want 
nothing better for propaganda purposes. 

Yes, we have problems but among our do- 
mestic problems, inflation ranks first. Why? 
Because without a stable currency a capi- 
talistic system of free enterprise cannot 
endure. It can last for a while but ulti- 
mately it will go down. Inflation and de- 
mocracy are not congenial bedfellows. The 
pages of history are replete with the records 
of free peoples who lost their freedom be- 
cause of inflation. Time and time again 
freedom has been won by blood and lost by 
handouts of the people’s own money—hand- 
outs usually financed by depreciation of the 
currency. In the days of old Rome, these 
handouts were called bread and circuses. In 
modern times they go by the more euphe- 
mistic term of social welfare. 


In our time we have seen inflation pave 
the way for Hitler, Mussolini, and Mao Tse- 
tung. Whenever these examples are cited, 
however, there are always those who say: 
“Well, of course, those situations in Germany 
and Italy and China were very bad but they 
were cases of runaway inflation. Nothing 
like that can happen here. The most that 
can happen to us is a creeping inflation and 
that’s not such a bad thing. In fact, a little 
inflation is good for the economy.” It is 
even being said that a rise of 2 to 244 percent 
a year in the price structure would constitute 
a wholesome stimulant to the economy. 

Well, all right, let’s take a look at a case 
of creeping inflation. Let’s take a look at 
France. France has not suffered from a run- 
away inflation but it has had a steady and 
presistent depreciation of its currency over 
a long period of years. 

I hold in my hand a 1,000-franc note. 
When I was a soldier in France in 1918, I 
held a commisison as captain of field artil- 
lery. My pay was $200 a month and I was 
paid in francs. The rate of exchange was 
5 for the dollar and I received 1,000 francs 
every payday. If I were being paid $200 a 
month today in France, I would receive 98,- 
741 frances. The franc today is worth just a 
fraction over 1 percent of what it was worth 
in 1918. 

In other words, this piece of French money 
which was once worth $200 in our money, is 
today worth a few cents over $2. 

In one corner of this French banknote, 
which bears a beautiful colored picture of 
Cardinal Richelieu, is the warning that any- 
one who counterfeits one of these notes will 
be sentenced to hard labor. 

But the 1,000 francs which were once 
worth $200 are worth so little today that a 
counterfeiter/ would starve t6 death making 
these bills. 

If the samé fate should befali the dollar— 
if it-should become worth only 1 percent of 
what it is worth today—a# suit of clothes 
which now sells for $100 would cost you 
$10,000. 
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Any one of the so-called low-priced Amer- | 


ican cars with minimum trimmings would 
cost you $300,000. 

“A social security check for $100 would buy 
2 pounds of hamburger, and $100,000 in life 
insurance would purchase room and board 
for a widow for approximately 1 year. 

I do not need to tell you what would hap- 
pen to our democratic institutions under the 
impact of such a depreciation of our cur- 
rency. We are all familiar with what has 
happened in France. The Government has 
changed 27 times since the end of World War 
II, and this last time they had to rewrite the 
constitution, and give the Premier virtually 
dictatorial powers. 

There is an example of creeping inflation. 

There is an example of what a 2 to 2% 
percent a year increase in the price struc- 
ture can do to your money. It is true that 
the costs of two World Wars, plus the mili- 


‘tary campaigns in Indochina and North 


Africa were the main cause of inflation in 
France. But the depreciation of the franc 
was greatly aggravated by the additional load 
of social charges and price-supporting sub- 
sidies in which the French people indulged. 
And I am sure that down thréugh the years 
the leaders of French minority groups ad- 
vanced the same arguments to condone infla- 
tion and to justify deficit financing as we are 
hearing today in this country, viz: 

“A little inflation won’t hurt us. 

“Price stability is a false demigod. 

“Bookkeeping must not come ahead of 
human needs. 

“Let's not make a fetish out of a balanced 
budget or become obsessed with the value 
of the franc. : 

“We must think first of social security and 
the welfare of the people.” 

The French have finally learned the hard 
way that social welfare and old-age security 
purchased at the cost of inflation are neither 
the welfare of the people.” 

And yet with that example staring us in 
the face, there are powerful groups in this 
country advocating increased Federal spend- 
ing of every conceivable kind, most of it 
for nondefense projects. It is being said 
that a program of a balanced budget—of 
living within our income—is reactionary and 
unimaginative; that the bold and dynamic 
approach to our problems is to spend and 
spend regardless of fiscal consequences, 

It is even being said that the cure for 
fnflation is more inflation—that the only 
way to bring about full production and 
full employment is by a massive infusion 
of Federal money into the economic blood- 
stream—a quack economic remedy we tried 
in this country from 1932 to 1940, and which 
resulted in a miserable and costly failure. 

Our Federal Government has operated in 
the red for 23 of the last 28 years. The 
deficit in the present fiscal year, which ends 
June 30, will be almost $13 billion, with 
increased expenditures of a nondefense 
nature mostly to blame. 


Largely as a result of these. fiscal pro- 
cedures the dollar has lost 52 percent of its 
purchasing power in the last 20 years. In 
other words, we have a 48-cent dollar today 
compared with what we had in 1939. And 
if we keep on going as we have been; we will 
have a 35-cent dollar 10 years from now 
and a 25-cent dollar in another 10 years, 
and a 10-cent dollar a little further down 
the line. What we need in this country 
today is the assurance that if you buy a life 


_ imsurance policy or a Government bond or 


any other kind of fixed investment today 
you will get back in the future the same 
48-cent dollar you put in. 

We hear on every hand the so-called lib- 
eral spenders that it is the duty of the 
Government to provide for the welfare of 
the pecple. That is true, but you do not 
achieve welfare by fiscal irresponsibility. 
The greatest benefit any nation can provide 
for its people is a stable currency. 
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In other words, the greatest “Federal aid” 
measure Congress could give the people of 
this country would be a stable dollar. 

That would prevent further inflationary 
theft from those with fixed or lagging in- 
come. 

It would benefit those who depend on 
social security. 

It would protect the yalue of our sav- 
ings accounts and insurance policies. 

It would encourage thrift and the forma- 
tion of investment capital which is the 
foundation of a free enterprise system. 

It would enable business to expand more 
boldly and so provide more jobs. 

In a word, a stable dollar would protect 
the little people—the very ones who are hurt 
the most by inflation—and—ironically—the 
very ones who are supposed to be helped 
the most by the so-called Federal aid pro- 
grams. 

Now—if you stay around Washington and 
Capitol Hill very long, as I have during the 
past year, the thing about inflation that 
impresses you most is that everybody is 
against it—at least professedly so. Everyone 
is for economy in government provided it 
doesn’t affect his particular hobby, sub- 
sidy or advantage. 

Last fall I appeared on a program with a 
U.S. Senator whose political hobbyhorse is 
Federal housing. I spoke on the subject of 
inflation. The Senator followed me, speak- 
ing on housing. He said: “I couldn’t agree 
with the preceding speaker more. We must 
put an end to all this profligate spending 
which is depreciating the purchasing power 
of the American dollar. We must reduce our 
spending to bring it in balance with our 
income, but why take it out on housing?” 

Indeed, Senator, why take it out on hous- 
ing? Why take it out on farmers, or vet- 
erans, or depressed areas, or schools, or com- 
munity facilities. 

Everybody is in favor of economy in Gov- 
ernment so long as it doesn’t affect them. 
As the Choctaw Indians say: “Everybody 
smoke peace pipe—nobody inhale.” 

I have referred to inflation as a domestic 
problem. In fact, it is more than that. It 
has international overtones, becauses if we 
do not control inflation we may lose the 
cold war by pricing ourselves out of world 
markets. Every nation in the free world 
is watching us to see how we face up to this 
problem—to see whether we have the com- 
monsense, the courage, and the self-restraint 
to meet it resolutely and squarely. And on 
more than one occasion in recent months 
our friends abroad have politely hinted that 
any nation incapable of fiscal self-discipline 
is incapable of free-world leadership. 


Well, if inflation is our No. 1 domestic 
problem, is there anything we can do about 
it? Yes,Ithink so. Inflation is not inevita- 
ble. Inflation is not a natural economic 
phenomenon, and it can be controlled. But 
how? The answer to that question leads me 
to the second conviction at which I have 
arrived as a result of my experience as presi- 
dent of the U.S. chamber. 


This conviction is a new one for me; it 
represents a change of opinion on my part, 
It has to do with businessmen and politics. 
For most of my business life—in fact, all 
of it up to a year or so ago—I believed very 
strongly that a businessman should have 
nothing to do with politics other than giving 
financial support to the party of his choice 
and voting on election days. I believed that 
politics was for the politicians, and that if 
a businessman allowed himself to get mixed 
up in politics his business would be hurt. 

I have changed my mind. I was wrong. 
I have concluded that businessmen must get 
into politics if we are to preserve our free 
market system. I have concluded that, if 
we do not become politically active, we as a 
mation are going to legislate and spend our 
way. into state socialism, and businessmen 
won't have any business: left that they can 
call their own. 
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Politics is not something apart from busi- 
ness. It is part and parcel of business. 
Politics is the art of government, and gov- 
ernment affects everything we do in busi- 
ness. Under our present system of taxation, 
which was arrived at through political ac- 
tion, Government is a senior partner in every 
business endeavor. The thousand and one 
statutory rules and regulations under which 
we do business are the result of political 
processes. Furthermore, all of these rules 
and regulations are administered by the po- 
litical party in power. 

The United States is a republic, but we 
function on the basis of a highly democratic 
process. Our society is composed of many 
groups—many interests—economic, geo- 
graphic, racial, and social. 

It was obviously presumed by the authors 
of our Constitution that a distillation of 
decisions by these many forces would result 
in wise programs—programs designed in the 
best interests of the Nation as a whole. It 
was also assumed that each group would 
exert a positive and effective influence in 
the formation of political decisions. 

Well, it has not been working out that 
way, at least not in recent years, because 
members of many groups, and our group 
in particular—the business management 
group—have not fulfilled their political re- 
sponsibilities as citizens. We have been 
leaving it to George. 

If businessmen age to have the kind of 
government which is fair to the business 
community—a government of limited pow- 
ers—a government which preserves the in- 
tegrity of the dollar and the free market 
system—if we are to have that kind of gov- 
ernment, businessmen must do two things: 

First of all, we must do our best to mold 
public opinion in favor of that kind of gov- 
ernment by the dissemination of economic 
intelligence through every avenue available 
to us. 

Secondly, and what is equally, if not more 
important, businessmene must participate 
more actively in the realm of practical 
politics. 

Too many businessmen are overcome by 
political timidity. And when we do get up 
enough courage to make a political effort, 
we spend our entire time at the place where 
laws are being made rather than at the more 
important point where lawmakers are being 
made. 

Too often our sole political objective is to 
resist legislative proposals made by others, 
rather than to help elect men who will sup- 
port the kind of legislation which we would 
like to see adopted. We spend so much time 
trying to put out fires, that we have no time 
left to prevent them. 

We must roll up our sleeves and get to 
work at the precinct and county levels 
where the candidates are being chosen. We 
must quit thinking of politics as a dirty 
word. Politics is not a dirty business; it is 
the very essence of democracy. 

Any businessman who insists that he is 
not interested in politics is like a drowning 
man who says he’s-not interested in water. 
We are in it up to our necks and we had bet- 


ter learn how to swim and to swim effectively. ° 


The price we pay for the rewards of living 
in a democratic republic is participation. 

I am not suggesting that all businessmen 
and all of management personnel go into 
politics as candidates, or take up politics as 
an avocation to the exclusion of other out- 
side interests. 

The important thing is that as a group, 
the management community should provide 
.its share of political leaders. 

Well, where do we start? ‘The place to 
start is at the local level—that’s where elec- 
tions are won. 

How do we start? By learning something 
about the workings of politics—the political 
process—a subject about which most of us 
are woefully ignorant. 

To help businessmen acquire that knowl- 
edge, the Chamber of -Commerce of the 
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United States—as you know—has developed 
an action vourse in practical politics. It is 
nonpartisan. In its development we had the 
assistance of leaders in both parties. It is 
not antilabor—in fact, it has been praised by 
some labor leaders, 

The program was launched on February 5 

of this year. Since then in less than 90 days 
852 business firms, chambers of commerce, 
and trade associations have ordered a total 
of 3,658 sets of the booklets to be used in 
the course, and 901 copies of the “Discus- 
sion Leader’s Manual: .” 
« Whilé we are of& to a very auspicious and 
encouraging start in this program, it will rot 
succeed unless it has the enthusiastic bless- 
ing of top management. We must encourage 
our junior officers and supervisors to partici- 
pate.just as we encourage them to take part 
in community chest drives and other civic 
activities. Turning it over to our public re- 
lations department and then forgetting it 
won’t do the job, This is a job for all man- 
agement personnel. And, of course, after we 
have acquired the basic knowledge of poli- 
tics, we must put that knowledge to work, 
Knowledge without action is of little prac- 
tical value. 

It is a long-range program. We expect no 
sudden miracles, but I am convinced that if 
the businessmen of this country adopt and 
use this program of political participation as 
a continuing policy of business management, 
and by precept and example encourage other 
groups to do-so, we will have better Govern- 
ment in this country, and the free market 
system will be preserved. 

Raymond Moley, a distinguished observer 
of the American scene, capsuled the idea not 
long ago when he said that “our generation 
has achieved a miracle of productivity, of 
efficiency and inventive genius. Its abun- 
dance is far beyond our needs and almost 
beyond our wants. 

“But all this may pass * * * if we ne- 
glect our basic political institutions. Busy 
with the material things we are creating, 
we forget the preservation of those values 
which give meaning and purpose to life 
and which in the long run determine ma- 
terial progress. The political institutions we 
have inherited seem to us so excellent that 
we foolishly assume that they need no atten- 
tion and support. In enjoying the excellence 
of the fruit, we are blind to the care of the 
tree.” 

And Mr. Moley might have added that if 
we neglect too long the care of the tree, 
the fruit will become bitter. 

Our ‘business is business—but our busi- 
ness is also public affairs—politics, legisla- 
tion, and government—and there is no es- 
cape from that responsibility if we are to 
preserve our system of free enterprise. 

It is said that as Benjamin Franklin 
walked out of Convention Hall in Philadel- 
phia, after signing the new Constitution of 
the United States, someone asked him, “What 
have you given us?” and he replied, “A re- 
public, sir, if you can keep it.” 

That was in 1787. We have ept it thus 
far. Can-we continue to keep it Yes; if we 
pay the price. That price is eternal vigi- 
lance and active participation in public af- 
fairs. Will’ we pay the price? I think we 
will. 





Carriers Vital to U.S. Strength 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF ; 
' HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA ; 
IN .THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Mag 25, 1959 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the San Diego (Calf.) Union of 
May 21, 1959: 

CaRRIERS VITAL TO U.S. SrRENGTH 


The resumption of bombardment in the 
Formosa area points anew to the need of a 
strengthened carrier force. There is only 
one quick way in which the United States 
can apply force, or the threat of force, at 
trouble spots in Far Eastern areas and that 
is with big carriers and their long-ranging 
aircraft. 

Without the Seventh Fleet and its carriers, 
how long could the Chinese be restrained in 
the Formosa Strait? 

The Seventh Fleet must support U.S. poli- 
cies throughout vast areas of the far Pacific— 
along a 3,5000-mile front from Vladivostok to 
Indonesia and on into the Indian Ocean area. 


The Navy at present has only 14 attack 
carriers. Five are deployed overseas, five are 
held in readiness, and four are in overhaul 
and training. Two generally are deployed 
with each fleet but three are needed on duty 
at all times with the Seventh Fleet because 
of the ever-present threat of the Chinese 
Communist Air Force. And it takes 14 days 
for a carrier to get from the west coast to the 
Far East. 

The 14 carriers are a mixed lot. Only four 
are of the modern Forrestal class. Two are 
converted Midway class carriers of World War 
II design, and the remainder are converted 
Essex class ships of World War II construc- 
tion. 


The Forrestal carriers now are the only 
ones on which heavy modern jet aircraft 
are fully operational. And such big ships 
aren't built overnight. A new carrier, which 
a House subcommittee threatens to force out 
of this year’s budget, could not, even if 
finally approved, join the fleet until 1964. 

When all the carriers for which money 
has been appropriated are built, the Navy 
still will have only 10 modern carriers, and 
believes it needs a minimum of 14. 

The Navy has been an aging one, as so 
many admirals have warned. As each new 
Forrestal class carrier joins the fleet she re- 
places an obsolescent World War II carrier. 
The replaced: ship joins the antisubmarine 
force and a still older CVS is decommis- 
sioned. 

The main striking force of 14 carriers, 
remains constant, as does the antisubma- 
rine force. Yet the enemies’ capabilities at 
sea and in the air increase. The Russians 
have more than 450 submarines and today 
they are the second greatest seapower. 

There is only one lesson to learn from the 
Chinese excursions.in the Far East, and the 
Russian threats to Berlin and in the Mid- 
die East—the Communists will continue to 
probe for all weaknesses. 

As Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, remarked, “If they find a weakness, 
they’ll try to cash in on it.” 





How To Do—Rural or Area 
Development 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


“Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to call the 
attention of my colleagues to what is 
being- done in the field of a national 
rural development program. 
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Some days ago, a national conference, 
with representatives from 34 States, was 
held at the Jackson’s Mill 4-H camp at 
Weston, W. Va., in the nature of a work- 
shop aimed at correlating the activities 
of the several States in this fleld of en- 
deavor to improve our natural resources, 
with special attention being given to the 
development of our rural areas. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
include in the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered at this conference by True D. 
Morse, Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
who is in charge of this program now 
being carried out by the Department of 
Agriculture. Mr. Morse’s remarks 
follow: 

How To Do—RwvRAL OR AREA DEVELOPMENT 
(Address by True D. Morse) 


The success of the rural, resource, or area 
development approach has been gratifying. 
A foundation has been established on which 
to go forward with widespread activities of 
increasing effectiveness. 

Work is moving ahead in over 30 States 
and in Puerto Rico. Development action has 
spread, in less than 3 years, far beyond the 
original 60 pilot or demonstration counties 
and areas. We have been told of work under- 
way in some 200 counties. 

This does not include the pioneering com- 
munity and area development activities 
which have helped point the way for the 
present enlarged program. Recognition 
needs to be given to all such development 
work. It is all part of the total effort which 
is being made to enlarge the’ opportunities 
for low-income families and entire rural 
areas. 

There are over 1,000 counties, about one- 
third of all counties in the United States, 
where there are serious underemployment, 
low incomes, and unsatisfactory levels of 
living. 

There are about 2 million farms producing 
90 percent of the farm products marketed. 
They include the larger more prosperous 
farms. 

The billions of dollars of Government ex- 
penditures for price supports and stabiliza- 
tion are primarily for the products of these 
farms. ‘By comparison, there ts a bare trickle 
down of aid to the farm families—on small 
low-income farms—who are most in need. 

There are some 2.7 million small-scale 
part-time and residential farms. They pro- 
duce a mere 10 percent of the farm products 
marketed. : 

Price-support outlays for these farm fam- 
ilies are comparatively smail, meager mil- 
lions compared with the billions of dollars 
being spent by law on the production of the 
larger more prosperous farms. 

Most of the 2.7 million farm families have 
low or inadequate incomes. Levels of living 
are below average. There is widespread and 
acute underemployment. 

Price supports have not—and cannot— 
solve the economic problems of the small 
farmers. In fact, such price-support laws 
have increased the problems and burdens of 
thousands of small farmers already hard 
presséd for income and an adequate level of 
living. 

Living within the same areas of low-in- 
come farms—and assocociated with the farm 
families as neighbors in the country and in 
the towns—are even larger numbers of rural 
nonfarm families, which likewise have low 
incomes, underemployment, and ‘often low 
levels of living. 


Asa whole, this is a major weakness in the 
total resources and economy of the United 
States. 

Human resources are being neglected, 
wasted, and underemployed. 

Natural resources are not being developed 


_ and employed adequately. 
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President Eisenhower has pointed out such 
facts repeatedly in his 1954 farm message 
and later statements. 

The Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Economic Report said-in January 1956: “The 
existence of areas of low economic activity 
seriously retards the rate of national growth, 
and is in itself a significant cause of self- 
perpetuation of low-income, underemployed 
groups. The goal of achieving full utiliza- 
tion of our national resources—land, labor, 
and capital—will never be attained as long as 
these geographic pockets of continuing eco- 
nomic depression persist.” 

The way to largely overcome this serious 
and widespread national problem is 
through development programs. That is 
what brings us together in this school or 
“How-to-do-it Workshop.” That is our chal- 
lenge. 

You as State leaders—and workers at the 
grassroots with this age-old and tough 
problem—will be going back to the 32 States 
and Puerto Rico represented here—to help 
in training other leaders and-workers. The 
success of this conference wil depend largely 
upon the extent to which you go back to 
your various States and areas and assist in 
conveying how-to-do-it-ideas and methods 
to other leadership. 

How to do rural, resource, community, or 
area development has been shown by— 

i. Numerous studies, including congres- 
sional studies and investigations of the 
family farm; and 

2. Hundreds of community activities and 
pilot or demonstration county and area 
programs. 

Now the emphasis is on action. We must 
push ahead. 

More income is the top goal. Top because 
more dollars will help families buy more 
education, health and other needs. 

More income can and is being achieved 
to a major extent by increased off-farm and 
nonfarm income. The Congressional Joint 
Economic Committee said in February 1958 
there is “need to develop local nonfarm re- 
sources and otherwise assist farm-reared 
péopie who have poor opportunities in agri- 
culture to earn income in other ways.” 

Farm families, on their own, have reached 
out for such off-farm and nonfarm income. 
It’ is the largest single source of income— 
bringing in more than $1 out of each $3 
which they receive. 

How to do it. Just look at the results 
where people team up for county area de- 
velopment programs. : 

New and expanded industries, factories, 
businesses and service enterprises—each 
new job generates the equivalent of an- 
other—so the payroll and income buildup 
accelerates. 

Tourist, hunting, fishing, and recreational 
activities are big business in America. They 
are an important cash crop which rural 
areas are cultivating. Forests, hills, moun- 
tains, parks, streams, and lakes are being 
developed to attract and hold this rapidly 
expanding ®usiness. 

Another cash crop or new payroll being 
attracted is retired people and others seek- 
ing country homes. They have money to 
spend and help create more prosperous 
areas. : 

Farms are made more productive. Forests 
are improved. Processing and marketing a.e 
developed. More local demand for farm 
products results as the economy is built up 
and people in an area have more income 
with which to buy. 

The new rural America that is emerging is 
good for America. It is good for people to 
live on the land—out in the country. Cer- 
tainly it is good for low income farm fami- 
lies to be able to continue to enjoy their 
farm homes and yet have adequate incomes 
for health, education, and general welfare, 
such as most American enjoy. 

* 
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More and more farm people who have their 
homes on farms, especially small, low-income 
farms, are commuting to factories, offices, 
and other employment in the towns or cities. 
They have taken lessons from their city 
cousins and discovered that roads and Ligh- 
Ways can be traveled in both directions to 
more income and higher levels of living. 

The most extensive highway building pro- 
gram in history is under way—and will speed 
this development. 

Mixed-income communities are replacing 
what were once only farming areas. Some 
are calling them diversified income areas. 

Businessmen, farmers, and other leaders 
know how important it is to have diversi- 
fied income. When drought disaster or low 
yields strike farming, incomes from off-farm 
employment continues to bring in cash. 
When factories close down—or workweeks 
are shortened—it is good to have continuing 
farm income and produce for the family. 

More broadly based and diversified area 
economies are good for the future stability 
of America. 

Education—and total “development of 


,agriculture’s human resources"”—rank at the 


very top. Every area can go into action on 
this—and increasing numbers are. 

"Vocational education is urgently needed to 
serve effectively the new rural America— 
the diversified income areas. Vocational in- 
struction is being adjusted and broadened. 
Instructors in. trades and skills are in de- 
mand. 

The, Family Farm Subcommittee, House of 
Representatives, 84th Congress, said: “Since 
two or three out of four rural youngsters are 
destined to settle into urban and industrial 
employment, the vocational education of 
rural schools definitely should embrace ele- 
mentary training in urban pursuits. This 
applies especially to areas of small farms, 
since these are the sources of the largest 
youth migrations to urban employment.” 

The Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Economic Report (Senate and House) 84th 
Congress, said: “It is apparent that a three- 
fold approach is required to meet other as- 
pects of the problem of chronic labor under- 
employment in low-income farm areas: 

“(1) Encouragement of off-farm employ- 
ment by development df new industrial loca- 
tions within the area; 

(2) assistance of farm families willing 
to migrate to other areas and who possess 
definite job opportunities in the new loca- 
tion; 

“(3) provision for greater opportunity for 
rural people to obtain training for nonfarm 
occupations * * * to improve the education 
of farm people, to make training in indus- 
trial skills available to them, and to over- 
come obstacles faced by people who wish to 
make the transition from farm to nonfarm 
work. 

“Success in this effort would have most 
direct impact on noncommercial farm fam- 
ilies.” 

Does your county or area or State offer 
“horse and buggy” vocational education, or 
is it modernized for the new rural America 
already upon us? 

Education beyond the high school is being 
pushed by development committees. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's Commission pointed up 
the urgent need. Estimates indicate that the 
work force of 1975 will be composed of 75 
percent more professional and technical 
workers, 45 percent more craftsmen, and 25 
percent fewer laborers than in 1956. 

Low income rural areas are rich in human 
resources. These fine boys and grils pri- 
marily need encouragement and kindly guid- 
ance to get them started into colleges and 
universities. There are unused scholarships, 
grants and loan funds—and people and or- 
ganizations are ready to help. 

Action. Let’s push ahead to help get the 
boys and girls to stay in school—and then 
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go on to education beyond the high school. 
We will be helping to fill the shortage of 
scientists, engineers, teachers, doctors and 
nurses—and helping bright young people 
escape what may be a lifetime of low incomes 
and limited usefulness. It is a major way 
to help build a stronger America. 

Better health has been among the first 
and most vigorous action programs. No 
county or area need wait to push ahead. 

Report after report shows stepped up inoc- 
ulations against disease. The reports show 
more X-rays. ealth clinics and “hospital 
facilities have been inStalled—improved 
diets, water supplies, sewage disposal and 
sanitation have come through local people 
actively working with available medical and 
health associations and State and Federal 
agencies and departments. - 

How to do it. Let’s look again.at what 
the congressional committees have had to 
say. . 
The Family Farm Subcommittee said: “De- 
mocracy finds its meaning in the community. 
Programs for economic improvement can be 
put into effect far more quickly and bene- 
ficially in organized rural communities. 
Local initiative and cooperation are impera- 
tive in programs directed at improving the 
economic position of the family farm.” 

The joint congressional committee said: 
“The Federal Government must assume & 
positive role, but we do not believe that re- 
sponsibility for further constructive action 
lies with the Federal Government alone. To 
meet the problems effectively will require 
the concerted efforts of all segments of our 
national life—all levels of government 
working with labor and management and 
private community groups and organiza- 
tions.” 

The President, in sending the report to 
Congress that resulted in the rural develop- 
ment program approach, said (April 1955): 
“The essential cooperative nature of the un- 
dertaking is clear. The recommended pro- 
gram is cooperative as regards individual and 
group action, as regards private and public 
agencies, and as regards agencies at local, 
State and Federal levels * * *. 

“A many-sided attack is essential, 

“We must open wider the doors of oppor- 
tunity to our * * * farm families with ex- 
tremely low incomes * * * for their own well- 
being and for the good of our country and 
all our people.” 

How to do it. 

1. States have formed rural, resource, or 
area development committees—with broad 
representation. 

2. Counties or areas havé development 
committees—with project or subcommittees 
as needed, 

8. There is a national committee at the 
Under Secretary or Subcabinet level. This 
committee for rural development program 
represents Department of the Interior; De- 
partment of Agriculture; Department of 
Commerce; Department of Labor; Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Small Business Administration; and Council 
of Economic Advisers. . 

Dr, Harry J. Reed, former dean of agri 
culture at Purdue University, is the coord- 
inator. 

4. A wealth of people and organizations 
stand ready to help any area that wants to 
make more rapid progress. 

In June 1958, prominent representatives of 
more than 150 private organizations met in 
Memphis, Tenn., to discuss the prpgram with 
Officials of 31 land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities and State and Federal personnel 
representing 44 agencies. 

5. All organizations, groups and agencies 
need to be brought together in a coordinated 
working relationship to get maximum county 
or area development. : 

(a) There needs to be a study and inven- 
tory of the resources of the county or area. 
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The favorable along with the limiting fac- 
tors need to be determined. 

(b) The next step is to draft a develop- 
ment program. It should show specifically 
the activities and enterprises adapted to the 
area—those with most potentials, such as 
crop and- livestock enterprises; businesses 
and industries; tourist, recreation, or resi- 
dential potentials; health, education, relig- 
ious, and character building needs, etc. 

(c) Get general agreement among the area 
leadership, organizations and agencies on the 
development program to be undertaken. 
Specific goals may be desirable. 

(d) Establish committees for each project 
or activity—with definite responsibility fixed 
on the logical agencies and leadership. For 
example: 

Dairying: Dairy industry representatives, 
farm organizations, extension service, banks, 
etc. 

Forestry: Private and public foresters, for- 
est service, soil conservation service, etc. 

Industry: Chamber of commerce, power 
and transportation companies, Department 
of Commerce, Small Business Administration, 
etc. 

Tourist and recreation: Chamber of com- 
merce, service clubs, park administrators, 
foresters, travel bureaus, game and recrea- 
tional organizations, etc. 

Health: Doctors and héalth officials, med- 
ical and health organizations and agencies, 
including those working on dietary problems 
youth clubs, etc. 


Education: School officials and education | 


leaders, labor, and education department and 
agency representatives, extension service, 
etc. 

Other development projects and activities. 

(e) Hold regular meetings of the county 
or area development committees to review 
progress of the various projects and activities, 
assure coordination of work, and to project 
plans and goals ahead. 

6. Get action on all fronts where the lead- 
ership has agreed that progress is possible on 
a sound basis for the future. This action 
could include for example: 

(a) Better farming situatitns for those 
who should continue in farming. 

(b) Additional employment opportunities 
for underemployed farm people. 

(c) More tourist, and recreational in- 
come. 

(ad) Additional sources of incomes for farm 
families and other rural people needing 
higher incomes. 

(e) Adjusted’ and expanded educational 
opportunities. 

(f) Better health facilities and services 
and more use of dietary and health measures. 

* (g) More adequate religious and character- 
building activities. 

(h) Financial management programs, in- 
cluding retirement plans. 

There will be increasing assistance for 
rural area development work. For example: 

Congress, in 1955, changed the-law so the 
Farm Credit Administracion could make 
land bank loans to farmers .located where 
they have opportunity to obtain supple- 
mental employment. 

Congress, in 1956, changed the law. so the 
Farmers Home Administration could serve 
more effectively low-income farm families by 
loaning to farmers with off-farm employ- 
Additional loan funds were made 
available. 

Congress, in 1956, in amending the Defense 
Production Act, inserted in the law ‘‘it is 
the policy of the Congress to encourage the 
geographical dispersal of the industrial facil- 
ities of the United States.” ~<- 

Congress, in 1958, in the National Defense 
Education Act, provided for guidance, test- 
ing, and counseling in both rural and urban 
schools; and area programs of vocational 
training for highly skilled technicians. 

Congress, in 1958, made the Small Business 
Administration permanent, and gave it 
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greatly enlarged lending and management 
assistance authority. In a recent 6 months 
the Administration made 394 loans totaling 
some $27 million to small businesses in rural 
areas. 5 

The Department of Labor is carrying for- 
ward four experimental programs in Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Wisconsin to 
determine how to serve more effectively farm 
families and others in rural areas with apti- 
tude testing and guidance and employment 
services. 

The President has established a Cabinet- 
level Federal Council on Aging. The Con- 
gress has authorized a White House Confer- 
ence on Aging to be held in January 1961: 
There are many elderly people’ on small 
farms. . 

Area assistance bills are pending in Con- 
gress. The President, has recommended such 
legislation on a limited basis. 

Concern for farm families and people— 
not just cotton, corn, cattle, or hogs—that is 
the challenge that is before us. 

The Nation is deeply indebted to you and 
those working with you in charting the way 
to more widespread prosperity for farm and 
rural people. 

Some say these low-income farm families 
and areas are a social problem—not a farm 
problem. It is, however, a problem of fami- 
lies. All can agree that it is a deep-seated 
and chronic economic problem—with human 
values at stake. 

At stake are the social stability and the 
spiritual and cultural values of rural areas 
that have helped make our Nation great. 

At stake are future opportunities for fine 
boys and girls. 

At stake is the future strength of America. 

Of: such is the challenge of rural or area 
development programs. 





California Eagles Vocational Training 
Center at Catania, Sicily 


‘ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


_ OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Speak- 
er, members of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles in California, under the dynamic 
leadership of Past Worthy State Presi- 
dent Charles J. Fracisco, have come up 
with another first. 

In the true spirit of Eagledom, they 
are extendifig the hand of brotherly love 
to the unfortunate youth of strickened, 
war-damaged Italy. . 

One of the outstanding agencies in 
Italy is its Boys Town. Quite recently 
Princess- Pacelli, niece of the late Pope 
Pius, visited the United States in its in- 
terest. This gracious lady was an ex- 
cellent ambassadoress in leading the 
cause of underprivileged youth who need 
vocational training and guidance. 

The California Fraternal Order of 
Eagles in keeping with the high tradi- 
tions of that great fraternal organiza- 
tion, has undertaken the sponsorship of a 
school at Catania, Sicily, to train young 
men as machinists and radio and _tele- 
vision specialists. 

Worthy State President Harry Wether- 
ald and Emeline hier, president of 
the State Auxiliary, are giving their full 
support to Chairman Charles Fracisco, 
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of Livermore, who is sparkplugging the 
drive. 

The following is taken from the official 
publication of FOE, the Eagle, for July 
1959: 


CALIFORNIA EaGLes START THEIR OWN EvuRo- 
» PEAN SCHOOL, YOUTH VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
CENTER AT CATANIA, SICILY ° 


Inspired by the sensational success of 
Eagle-sponsored youth training centers in 
West Berlin and Naples, California aeries and 
auxiliaries have set out to establish another 
vocational and trade school in Catania, Sic- 
ily—strictly a California only project. 

California is the only’ State which has 
adopted such a program as a purely State 
Eagle effort to bring direly needed trade 
education to underprivileged youngsters in 
a foreign land, thereby helping to bring 
about sorely necessary person-to-person good 
will among the peoples of the world. 

The. California-Catania project is being 
handled in cooperation with CARE, Amer- 
ican-sponsored international relief organiza- 
tion, as are the other two Eagle-sponsored 
schools, one at Eagle Haus in Berlin, the 
other at Casa Materna in Naples. 

Strongly urged by State President Harry 
Wetherald and Emeline Michler, president 
of the State auxiliary, sufficient commit- 
ments have already been made by Cali- 
fornia Eagle units and individuals to prac- 
tically insure that the Catania project will 
be a whopping success. Wetherald is honor- 
ary chairman of the campaign. Directors of 
the campaign include Charles J. Fracisco, 
chairman, Judge John J. Molinari, C. C. 
DeYoung; Victor Lamanuzzi, Gus Sorci, Jo- 
seph Baudino, Victor Corsiglia and California 
State Secretary William J. Fitzgerald. 

Directors have circularized their friends, 
Eagle units and other organizations, and 
report an amazingly enthusiastic response. 

This will be the first school in Sicility train- 
ing machinists. Other firsts are courses in 
the field of radio and television assembling 
and repairing. The children who will be 
enrolled in the California Eagle-sponsored 
school will be orphans, abandoned young- 
sters and children from the squalid slums 
who would otherwise he without an oppor- 
tunity to learn a trade and thereby bring 
opportunity of the dignity which comes with 
being self-supporting. By establishing this 
school, California Eagles are helping these 
youngsters to help themselves. 

All contributions are tax-deductible. 
Checks should be made out to CARE and 
sent to one of the various directors of the 
project, to the local Aerie or to California 
Eagle House Committee, Eagles Club, Liver- 
more, Calif. 

The Villaggio del Fanciullo “Exelsior” in 
the city of Catania is Italy’s Boys Town, pat- 
terned much after the famed institution 
founded and guided by the late, great Eagle, 
Father Flanagan. It is located in one of 
the most picturesque seaside resorts in the 
city, with a superb view. There are 135 
boys already enrolled in. the Italian Boys 
Town and in addition, 80 boys will come to 
the Bagle-sponsored school as day students. 

The school will be located in a newly con- 
structed wing of’ the school proper. It is 
emphasized that the instruction will be 
offered to those who need it most—young- 
sters who would otherwise not be able to 
learn a trade and become self-supporting. 
They are poor children without other op- 
portunity to obtain a technical and voca- 
tional education. Other expansion is 
planned a& the school, much of it through 
the generosity of humanitarian-minded citi- 
zens of Italy. : 

Grand Worthy President Andrew Halloran 
has expressed the hope that other States 
will follow the lead_of California. “I think 
all of us in the Eagles may well be proud 
of .the training centers we have already 
established as a national organization work- 
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ing on a national basis,” he said. “Cali- 
foxnia Eagles may be particularly proud for 
having successfully gone out on their own 
in this magnificent program which will do 
so much good for the youth of Italy. I only 
hope that more State aeries will do the 
same. It is impossible to overemphasize the 
eo we are doing through these so very 

orthwhile projects. We are coing much in 
this way to cement international friend- 
ships, now and in the future.” 

Says California State President Harry 
Wetherald, “We are proud of the fine co- 
operation of the aeries in this State and 
their members. Their excellent response to 
the appeal for an Eagle house in Catania 
has made it possible for California to pio- 
neer in this sort of activity as an official 
State aerie project.” 





Social Security Coverage for Self- 
Employed Physicians 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, on 

Wednesday of last week, I introduced a 
bill, H.R. 7295, designed to provide cov- 
erage under the Social Security Act for 
self-employed physicians. 
_ The bill, which is designed to break 
through a long-existing bottleneck that 
has stymied such legislation in past Con- 
gresses, would— 

First. Grant the right of election of 
coverage to present self-employed physi- 
cians. 

Second. Automatically cover all per- 
sons who enter the field of medicine as 
self-employed physicians after enact- 
ment of the bill into law. 

As we all are aware, self-employed 
physicians now are one of the few groups 
in the Nation not covered under the So- 
cial Security Act, and it is my belief that 
acceptance of the proposals contained in 
my bill could overcome the difficulties 
that have prevented extension of covér- 
age to the medical profession. 

Two major reasons are attributed for 

_ the failure to bring self-employed physi- 
_cians under the Social Security Act. 
One is the opposition of some in the 
medical profession to compulsory cov- 
erage. The other is the opposition of 
the legislative and executive branches of 
Government to elective coverage because 
of long-established social security policy. 

My proposals call for a slight shift in 
the two positions so that a compromise 
can be reached. 

Under my bill a presently self-em- 
ployed physician would have to choose 
whether or not he or she wanted to par- 
ticipate in the social security program 
by the due date of his or her second in- 
come tax year after enactnrent Of the bill. 
A signed declaration of noncoverage, 
which would be necessary under terms of 
the bill, would be irrevocable. 

Thus, those presently self-employed 
physicians desiring social security cover- 
age for themselves, their wives, and their 
children could obtain it, while those op- 
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posing it would not be forced to accept 
it. This could answer, at least in part, 
the objections of those sternly opposed 
to compulsory coverage. 

In the case of those who are to be- 
come self-employed physicians, they 
would be automatically covered by social 
security from the start of their practices. 
In most instances, this would mean a 
continuation of coverage they have had 
while employed in hospitals or other 
types of public and private employment. 

Because this proposal would mean 
that all self-employed physicians even- 
tually. would be covered by social se- 
curity, just as are members of other pro- 
fessions and other working men and 
women, it might well provide a means 
of compromise for those opposed to elec- 
tive coverege. 

Unless there is a complete: change of 
attitude by the opposite parties in this 
matter, an insistence upon complete 
elective or complete compulsory coverage 
can mean automatic defeat for any effort 
to give social security protection to the 
many in the medical profession who de- 
sire it. I do not believe we should shut 
the door in the faces of those physicians 
and their families. 

Possibly because my late father and 
my late brother were members of the 
medical profession, many physicians 
have contacted me since my election to 
the Congress last year and asked that I 
take what I consider the necessary steps 
to give them the social security coverage 


‘now enjoyed by a vast, vast majority of 


working Americans. 

I believe my bill will accomplish that 
purpose in the shortest possible time. 

In closing, I would like to cite a recent 
poll of the Essex County Medical Society 
in New Jersey to indicate the number of 
physicians who want social security cov- 
erage. In that poll, the members of the 
society, many of whom live in my con- 
gressional district, were asked: “Are you 
in favor of compulsory social security for 
physicians?” A total of 1,209 replies 
were received and the tabulation was: 
Yes, 822; no, 377; and undecided, 10. 





New York Democratic Delegation Urges 
Nuclear Powered Carrier To Be Built at 


Brooklyn New Yard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
from the New York Democratic delega- 
tion in the House of Representatives: 

The New York State Democratic delegation 
expressed keen desire to have built at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard a nuclear super arcraft 
carrier. The Brooklyn Navy Yard has the 
expertise, skilled labor, and facilities to build 
this nuclear-powered supercarrier. 

Carriers have provén their worth many 
times since,World War II. Whenever the 
United States and its allies were faced with 
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threats to their mutual security on foreign 
soil, our aircraft carriers were alerted and 
prepared to cope with the crisis. They were 
used successfully in local conflicts in Que- 
moy, and Matsu, Korea, Lebanon, Jordan, 
etc. The old conventional type of aircraft 
carriers have become obsolete becaues of 
their shorter runways. Longer runways are 
required to accommodate the latest jet air- 
craft. 

Billions of dollars are being poured into 
outer space research and development. Air~- | 
craft carriers should be a matter of deep con- 
cern for our defense and offense. They are a 
lost closer to us and of more immediate 
need. A supercarrier would be used as a 
missile launcher. It would’ have a decided 
advantage over missile bases, which are sta- 
tionary. The aircraft carrier wotild be a 
mobile base and could easily elude the 
enemy’s lethal weapons. Its own array of 
jets would be a protective curtain. 

It is estimated that a nuclear carrier will 
cost between $370 and $390 million, but its 
cost could be amortized over the years. 
There would be a great saving of fuel space 
and fuel costs. 

As Vice Adm. John T. Hayward stated in a 
recent telecast, not only are jet bombers here 
to stay, but in time they will be equipped 
with the latest missiles. Our mobile aircraft 
fleet will be~-needed to bring them within 
range of the vital targets within the enemy’s 
home borders. 

We believe that we must not only plan 
ahead but must make firm all facets of our 
lines of defense. Aircraft carriers today are 
in the forefront of that main line of defense. 
A delay of a year or two means a delay of 5 
or 6 years in obtaining a carrier prepared to 
defend us. 

Victor L. ANruso, CHARLES A, BUCKLEY, 
EMANUEL CELLER, JAMES J. DELANEY, 
IstmpoRE DOLLINGER, THADDEUS J. DUL- 
SKI, LEONARD FARBSTEIN, JAMES C. 
HEALEY, LESTER HOLTZMAN, EpDNA F. 
KELLEY, EUGENE J. KEoGH, ABRAHAM J. 
MUuULTER, LEO W. O'BRIEN, ADdam C. 
POWELL,eJOHN J. ROONEY, ALFRED E. 
SANTANGELO, SaMvueEt S. STRATTON, 
Lupwic TELLER, and HERBERT ZELENKO. 





Westmoreland, Kans:, Welcomes Oregon 
Centennial Wagon Train 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the Ore- 
gon centennial wagon train is rolling 
across country. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include an 
editorial which first appeared in the 
Westmoreland, Kans., Recorder and was 
reprinted in the Drain, Oreg., Enterprise. 
Westmoreland residents, who are repre- 
sented in Congress by my friend and col- 
league, the Honorable WILLIAM H. AVERY, 
were wonderful hosts to the wagon train 
members. An editorial describing this 
event was written by Doc Maskil: 

WaGoOn TRAIN CAPTURES IMAGINATION OF 

NATION ‘ % 
(By Doc Maskil) 

If you weren’t one of the three or four 
thousand folks who crowded into Westmore-, 
land Tuesday afternoon and»evennig to see 
the wagon train bound for Oregon, you 
missed something. 


» 
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Maybe there were those who couldn’t see 
much to it. Maybe there were those who 
looked at the wagons and the teams-and the 
fellows who were letting their whiskers grow 
and the women in calico and wondered why 
everyone was making such a fuss over @ 
bunch of grownups playacting like that, but 
we feel sorry for them, if they did. They 
missed what the rest of us saw—the pages of 
history turning back a hundred years, when 
the unbroken prairie stretched as far as the 
eye could see, and the white tops of the 
prairie schooners moved across the plains 
into the unknown, led by the hope of a 
better life. 

You missed something if you didn't see 
them. You missed something if you didn’t 
half close your eyes and multiply the seven 
wagons by tenfold, until the entire slope 


. from Rock Creek to the top of the rise was 


covered with wagons bedded'down for the 
night, \as oldtimers contend they have seen it. 

It’s easy to pick holes in a balloon, but 

then it isn’t pretty and bright any more, but 
just a mess of soggy rubber. But just for a 
moment, let’s do it. 
- The 2,020 miles isn’t much of a trip, even 
with a team of mules hitched to a wagon. 
We used to ride that far every year taking 
the cows to pasture. These folks are avail- 
ing themselves of some modern conveniences, 
and they’re not having to scrounge around 
for food and water. 

But that’s not because, as one of the fel- 
lows put it when talking to the crowd at the 
high school, they wouldn’t like to do the old- 
fashioned way. But where could you find a 
buffalo chip? And how can you take a bath 
in a nearby stream with folks along the way 
watching your every move? 

Maybe it isn’t so much, after all. Maybe 
the folks, back in Oregon, who didn’t see how 
much could come of it were right after all. 
But the folks who said that were the prac- 
tical heads, they weren’t the dreamers that 
the rest of us are. They didn’t know that we 
would-close our eyes and see, not this wagon 
train, but the hundreds of rolling wheels 
that cut the deep ruts in our prairies a 
century ago. 

Be that it may, we don’t know of any pub- 
licity stunt, pure and simple, that has caught 
the imagination of a Nation such as this 
wagon train hasdone. Even the most ardent 
supporters of the idea admit it has attracted 
attention beyond their wildest dreams. 

The Oregon Legislature put up $1,700,000 
to see that their centennial goes over, and 
somehow, an item allowing $25,000—about 
enough to buy a pretty decent house—was 
slipped in for wagon train retracing the 
Oregon Trail. 

That $25,000 is the bargain of the century. 
The publicity we’ve given in this paper alone 
would have cost them a good many dollars, 
but, in turn, they’ve done a lot for West- 
moreland. 

Even with the $25,000, they had trouble. 
Any town could put up $1,650, and.get its - 
name put on a wagon—that would be enough 
to buy the wagon, the team, and the food 
for the trip out. But only seven towns in 
all Oregon could see how it would do them 
any good. “Who’s going to notice a few 
wagons going across the country?” the pro- 
moters were asked. “No one is going to pay 
any attention.” 

It was even worse with the daily news- 
papers. The publicity men working on the 
idea had to beg for a few lines in the paper, 
and then were often refused. 

“Just you wait,” the unbelievers were told, 
“Just you wait-until we’re 2 months out. 
Then you'll be sorry. 

It didn’t take long. When they hit West- 
moreland, only a little more than a week on 
the road, every daily newspaper in this ter- 
ritory was making daily reports on their 
progress, and when they reached here, a re- 
porter from an Omaha newspaper made the 
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long trip to tell of their stop here. Radio 
and television stations in Oregon were giving 
news of the train three times daily, and the 
daily newspapers were frantically wiring for 
news. 

. But as far as the folks in the wagons are 
concerned, while they appreciate the pub- 
licity they are getting, they figure it would 
be well worth the time they are donating if 
they didn’t get a line in the papers. 

“The original pioneers were killed off by 
Indians, by cholera, by the dangers along 
the route,” exclaimed one of the party, “but 
we're being killed off by kindness.” 

If kindness is killing them off, Pottawato- 
mie County did its share. “We didn’t know 
there were folks such as you ‘have in the 
county,” one of the travelers said. “If I ever 
move from Oregon, I’m coming here to live.” 

Westmoreland, as we said in our opening 
sentence, greeted the group with between 
3,000 and 4,000 people in the half day and 
evening they were here, climaxed with a pro- 
gram, the annual Farmers’ Night, sponsored 
by the Westmoreland Community Service 
Club, and by a square dance following, spon- 
sored by the Westy Saddle Club. 

It was a big day. When we first talked 
with the publicity man, he assured us the 
wagons would lay over a day at St. Marys in 
order to delay. long enough to fit in with 
Westmoreland’s plans, and then, when he 
learned the size of the town (400) his jaw 
dropped a little. “When we first rode into 
town,” one of the drivers said, “I said to my- 
self, “Well, here’s for a quiet day. I never 
was so wrong in my life.’” 

Cars from Nebraska, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
and many counties in Kansas fought for 
parking positions along the streets, with 
everyone wafiting a look at the wagons. 

If you missed it, you shouldn’t have. It 
was a wonderfuleexperience, a big day. 





Section 318 Amendment Is Not Necessary 
for VHF Translators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1959 


' Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 13 the Federal Communications 
Commission announced that it would 
proceed with the licensing of VHF tele- 
vision translator facilities, to enable 
many isolated communities throughout 
the country to receive satisfactory tele- 
‘vision at a reasonable cost, provided the 
Congress ehacts two amendments to the 
Communications Act of 1934. 

I wish to commend the Commission for 
taking, at long last, what appears gener- 


“ally to be a sensible approach to this 


problem. 

By requesting amendments to the Com- 
munications Act, the Commission has 
tossed the ball to Congress, and I hope 
that Congress speedily will enact such 
statutory amendments as are riécessary 
to permit the Commission to proceed. 


The first amendment requested by the 
Commission would amend section 319 of 
the Communications Act of 1934. That 
section now prohibits the Commission 
from granting licenses to any facility 
-which was constructed without first re- 
ceiving a construction permit from the 
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Commission. Without such an amend- 
ment, the Commisison could not license 
the many hundred VHF translator facil- 
ities now in operation in most of the 
western States. 

The proposed amendment to section 
319 is embodied in section 2 of H.R. 6471, 
a bill introduced by the Chairman of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. I fully support this 
amendment and hope that it is enacted 
well before the adjournment of the first 
session of the 86th Congress. 

The second amendment requested by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion applies to section 318 of the Commu- 
nications Act. The language of the pro- 
posed amendment, as drafted by the 
Commission, is embodied in section 1 of 
H.R. 6471. I do not feel that this pro- 
posed amendment is necessary or desir- 
able; in the proposed form it clearly is 
irrelevant to the VHF translator problem 
and goes far beyond it. 

My views on the proposed amendment 
to section 318 are supported, I feel, by a 
recent exchange of correspondence I 
have had with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. So that my col- 
leagues in the House may be more fully 
informed on this issue I have set forth 
below my letter to the Commission of 
April 27 and the Commisson’s reply of 
May 6: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 27, 1959. 
Mr. JOHN C. DOERFER,, 

Chairman, Federal Communications 
Commission, New Past Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DoerFer: I wish to take this op- 
portunity to commend you and the other 
members of the Federal Communications 
Commission for your decision of April 13 
to proceed with the licensing of VHF tele- 
vision translator stations upon the enact- 
ment by Congress of technical changes in 
the Communications Act of 1934. 

From my reading of the public notice is- 
sued on April 14, I feel the Commission has 
taken a generally sensible approach to this 
somewhat difficult problem. 

You certainly may count on my support 
in the House of Representatives for enact- 
ment of the requested amendment to sec- 
tion 319 of the Communications Act. As a 
matter of fact, a similar proposal was in- 
cluded as section 2 of my bill, H.R. 3737, 
which I introduced on January 29, 1959. 

I am somewhat puzzled, however, by your 
request for an amendment to section 318 of 
the Communications Act. In that connec- 
tion, I have two specific questions which I 
should appreciate having your answers to. 

First, I should like to know why you feel 
that any amendment to section 318 is neces- 
sary. From what I can learn from reading 
your public notice and from talking with 
members of the staff, it is my understanding 
that you contemplate requirements for the 
operation of VHF translator stations which 
are essentially similar to your requirements 
for operation of UHF translators. The UHF 
translator rules were issued almost 3 years 
ago and under those regulations, I believe 
some 200 licenses have now been granted. 
. an amendment to section 318 was not 

in the case of the UHF translators, 
it is difficult for me to understand why an 
amendment is nécessary before VHF trans- 
lator rules can be issued. 

Second, assuming that some logical justifi- 
cation exists for amending section 318 at all, 
I should like to ask if it is not true that 
the amendment you have proposed to Con- 
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gress is considerably broader than is neces- 
sary to accommodate the proposed VHF 
translator operations. I have examined aa 
6471 and S. 1741 which embody your 
posed amendment. These bills, if enacted, 
would empower the Commission at is dis- 
cretion to waive the statutory operator re- 
quirements for all broadeast stations. By 
waiving the existing statutory requirements 
for all broadcast stations, the proposed lan- 
guage goes far beyond the announced inten- 
tion of achieving a technical amendment 
supposedly necessary to accommodate just 
the tiny VHF translators. In view of this, I 
should like to know if the Commisison would 
have any objection to confining the proposed 
amendment solely to the operation of VHF 
translator stations. 
Sincerely yours, 
Don MAGNUSON, 
Master of Ceremonies. 





FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 6, 1959. 

Hon. Don MAGNUSON, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MAGNUSON: Your let- 
ter of April 27, 1959, addressed to our Chair- 
man,“John C. Doerfer, arrived during his 
absence from the city on official business. 

We appreciate your commendation and 
support for the proposed amendments to 
sections 318 and 319 of our act in connection 
with extending VHF television service’ (47 
U.S.C. 318, 319). 

The Commission felt that it could ap- 
propriately authorize translator stations and 
probably also the booster stations without 
having an operator on duty, but that it would 
be advisable to remove any possible doubt 
on this point by appropriately amending sec- 
tion 318. Present section 318 was enacted 
in 1934 and has mot been amended since. 
However, in the meantime there have been 


wide technicological improvements improve- . 


ments in broadcast operations. In the Com- 
mission’s judgment it is appropriate to 
amend section 318 to dispense with the stat- 
utory requirement of an operator in the 
broadcast services, letting rules and regula- 
tions provide for the varying requirements 
necessary to protect the public interest. Spe- 
cifically we would prefer to have the amend- 
ment to section 318 broad and not confined 
solely to the operation of VHF translator 
stations, although we initiated it primarily 
for them. 

We appreciate your interest in our efforts 
to solve these problems and hope if there 
is any further assistance we can render you 
will not hesitate to call on us, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rose. H. HypbeE, 
Acting Chairman. 





The Dominican What? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1959 : 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Sam Romer, Minneapolis Tribune 
staff writer, which appeared in a com- 
pilation of “Mr. Romer’s articles in the 
Minneapolis. Morning ‘Tribune from 
April 6 through April 18, 1959: 
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Wir. THe Communists Take CusaA?—TRvU- 
JILLO RuLEs Lanp or Bic Lig 

(By Sam Romer) : 

The Dominican Republic is the country of 
the big lie—and Rafael Trujillo is its spokes- 
man. ~ 

The biggest lie, of course, is the very title of 
the country. Despite its formal trappings, 
it is no more of a republic than was Mus- 
solini’s Italy or Hitler’s Germany. 

In common fashion with other Latin 
American governments, the Dominican Re- 
public boasts of a written constitution which 
provides for individual liberties and guaran- 
tees of freedom. 

In truth, the constitution is a paper docu- 
ment, ignored by the men who are sworn to 
enforce it and the- people it is pledged to 
protect. 

Capital punishment was abolished by con- 
stitution in 1924—but a 1947 book named 
134 victims of Trujillo’s terror and Jesus de 
Galindez, the Spanish author of “The Era of 
Trujillo,” pronounced this number too little. 

Trujillo’s victims died by unexplained ac- 
cidents, by police shooting while trying to 
flee, by suicides accompanied by farewell 
notes written by semi-illiterates. 

There are few signs of open terror now 
within the country itself but Trujillo’s power 
to exact revenge extends far beyond the bor- 
ders of his nation. 

Galindez, who wrote his scathing indict- 
ment of Trujillo as a doctorate thesis for 
Columbia University, disappeared from his 
New York apartment before the book was 
published; he has not been heard from since. 

Gerald Murphy, the North Dakota-born 
pilot who was accused of flying the kidnaped 
Galindez to Trujillo’s ranch, vanished in Clu- 
dad Trujillo when the investigation of Ga- 
lindez’ disappearance got too warm. 

A month later, the Dominican authorities 
announced that a fellow-pilot had been ar- 
rested for Murphy’s murder and had com- 
mitted suicide in remorse. 

Andres Requena, a Dominican author, was 
killed in New York after he published a novel 
which described Trujillo's paradise as a cem- 
etery without crosses. 

HISTORY A LA CARTE 


The big lie of the Dominican Republic re- 
writes history and ignores the present. 

Trujillo’s most recent biography, distri- 
buted to visiting mewspapermen, records 
without a blush that “the police are gentle, 
quiet and simple and carry no weapons.” 

Every street corner in downtown Cuidad 
Trujillo is witness to. this lie—it is comm- 
manded by a policeman, armed with revolver 
and trucheon. 

And army officers, even when off duty and 
at social affairs, are never without the 
holstered revolver. 

The rewriting F history goes on con- 
tinually. 

Trujillo’s biography now refers to his 
early military training with the US. 
marines (during the 8-year period of Amer- 
ican occupation of the country before 1924) 
as the first step of a complete plan by which 
the young visionary prepared to save his 
country from the domineering Yankees. 

It recites as if it were fact how Trujillo as 
a lieutenant defied marine orders and hoisted 
the Dominican flag as a symbol of the na- 
tion’s dignity; it adds an account how the 
young lieutenant exchanged shots with a 
Marine detachment ep attacked a post he 
commanded. 

These are good inte and certainly. will 
interest future historians. Although they 
occurred almost 40 years ago, it is the first 
time they have come to light. 


“ PACT VERSUS AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL FACT 


Unfortunately, the Dominicans published 
in 19&2 the official military biography of 
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Trujillo—a detailed account which even in- 
cludes photostats of such documents as a 
scribbled memorandum ordering his first 
physical exam. 

The military biography doesn’t even hint 
that Trujillo defied court-martial by dis- 
obeying orders and fighting off a Marine at- 
tack in order to preserve the patriotism of 
an occupied people. 

The Dominican Republic is a police state 
in which the individual comes under con- 
tinual surveillance by the authorities. , 

The average tourist reportedly has his 
photograph taken, full-face, as he enters the 
country—some persons explain this as an 
X-ray search for hidden weapons. 

The tourist also will find that his American 
news magazine is taken from him at customs, 
then returned—but any page referring to the 
Dominican Republican is neatly sliced away. 

A newspaperman seeking an interview with 
@ prominent Government official tells the 
soldier guarding the palace that he will re- 
turn for an answer that afternoon; 2 hours 
later, a presidential inspector visits him at 
his hotel, although he did not leave word, 
where he was staying. 

In driving through the countryside, the 
motorist slows to a complete halt every few 
miles—there is a foot-high bump in the road. 
At some of them, a policeman steps forth 
from nowhere, records the motorist’s name 
and license number. 

Dominicans call these bumps policemen 
lying down, 

THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE 


They have regular elections in the Domini- 
can Republic—conventions, endorsements, 
and campaigns. 

The last election was in i957 when Hector 
Trujillo, the generalissimo’s brother, ran for 
reelection. A national convention of Do- 
minican journalists met during the cam- 
paign and unanimously voted endoresment of 
the ticket. 

The newspapers reported the action as in- 
dicating a landslide for Hector’s reelection. 

It was. Some 1,265,959 votes were cast and 
every single one of them was for Hector. 

This is a far better record than the Rus- 
sians have ever been able to roll up. 

Of course, Rafael Trujillo always has done 
well in elections. In his first campaign in 
1930, he was elected by an outpouring of 
223,851 votes. An American diplomat then 
noted sourly that this “greatly exceeds the 
total number of voters in the country.” 


A MAJORITY PARTY 


Although the constitution provides for the 
widest freedom for political action, there is 
only one political part in the country—the 
Dominican party. No one apparently wants 
to start another: 

It is a party which should excite the envy 
of any normal machine politician worried 
about primary challenges and ward club dis- 
sents. 

Trujillo is named in the party’s constitu- 
tion as its chief; the constitution then gives 
him the power to name the party chairman, 
authorize all expenditures, veto all commit- 
tee decisions, object to candidates and pun- 
ish disloyalty. 

“The authority of the chief,” it adds, “is 
undiminishable and untransferrable.” 

As if this were not enough, it provides that 
all elected officials must submit signed but 
undated letters of resignation before taking 
Office; when the letter is t into effect 
(often without the official’s nowledge), the 
congress fills the vacancy by choosing 
en nominee named by the party leader- 
snip 


~ 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


Galindez notes that the only individual 
liberty guaranteed by the constitution which 
has practical application is that promising 
religious liberty. 
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Although, a Roman Catholic country, there 
apparently is full religious freedom for both 
Protestants and Jews. 

But even this has its drawbacks. A Jewish 
civil engineer from New York, in the Domini- 
can. Republic to help build one of Trujillo’s 
proud public works, complained to a friend 
that he felt compelled to attend synagogue 
services for the first time since he was a child. 

“After all, Trujillo built the synagegue,” 
he explained. “And they tell me it’s healthy 
to attend.” 








H.R. 3460: The TVA Bonding Bill 


EXTENSION poh REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1959 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr: Speaker, al- 
though it is too late for the House to 
take further action on the matter of 
H.R. 3460, the TVA bonding bill, yet I 
hope that our colleagues in the-Senate 
will take note of an editorial from the 
Detroit Free Press and on article from 
the Detroit News on this very important 
subject. The indirect use of Michigan 
tax dollars to lure industry out of our 
State is very much resented, and rightly 
so. It is my opinion that many. other 
States are faced with the same problem, 
and that tax-free TVA competition is 
preventing these States from realizing 
the full potential growth to which they 
are entitled. 

[From the Detroit Free Press, May 9, 1959] 
Irs Fut. Facts Carry A SHOCK ns 


Diligently steered by its Democratic ma- 
jority, the House has passed a bill which 
would enable the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity to expand its public power facilities by 
issuing bonds. 

Unless the Senate greatly alters the meas- 
ure, or declines to pass it, President Eisen- 
hower almost certainly will veto it. If he 
does, it is about equally sure that not enough 
votes can be mustered to override him. 

Backers of the measure aren’t much dis- 
mayed at this prospect. In fact they're re- 

to rather like it. The veto, they 
think, might be made into a public power 
versus private power issue for 1960—some- 
thing to demonstrate that Republicans are 
on the side of avaricious utilities while 
Democrats are strong for social legislation. 

The tration, any administration, 
better be against public power—with the ex- 
ception of providing it as a public service 
where electricity can’t be had except under a 
subsidy arrangement. 

For the more of it there is, the less is your 
chance of ever seeing a tax cut. And here 
in Michigan the less your chance is of hold- 
ing a job. 

The job aspect comes from the fact that in- 
dustries naturally favor areas where power is 
cheap. It is cheapest where a great part of 
the bill is spread on the whole public, instead 
of it all coming as an individual bill against 
the actual user of electricity. 

Really, it’s a double belting of the tax 
payer—for not only does he subsidize the 
users of public-power electricity by cover- 
ing much of the cost, but unlike the private 
utility the public power operation makes no 
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. The other taxpayers have to mak 


, Treasury. 
up for that, too. 


In the case-of TVA, with which power was 


mendable waterway and reclamation pro- 
gram, the Nation’s taxpayers have contrib- 
uted $1,967 million, much of it in order 
that communities within reach of its lines 
may advertise lower electricity rates. 

Michigan’s share of this subsidy has been 
about $100 million. 

And it has cost Michigan jobs as well as 
dollars. Take the specific case of a Ford 
Motor Co. glass plant. According to an 
analysis of public power’s record for taking 
jobs out of Michigan, TVA’s cheaper power 
was among factors which caused Ford to 
choose Nashville, Tenn., as the plant site. 

Detroit Edison campaigned strenuously to 
have it here, but had an almost impossible 
row to hoe. It would have had to charge 
Ford $1,250,000 for the glass plant’s elec- 
tricity. According to the study, it could be 
had in Nashville for $700,000. 

And, according to a clipping from the 
Ford Rouge News, the Nashville plant would 
provide 2,500 jobs—jobs that might have 
been available to this area’s workers. 

The study names Holley Carburetor and 
American Metal Products as ‘other Detroit 
area industries that have put facilities in 
range of TVA’s bargain power. 

Nor does it do to say that the solution is 
to have public power everywhere. If it costs 
so many scores of millions to subsidize just 
the power sold at less than cost by TVA, 
what would the burden, be if the taxpayers 
hati to make up the difference all over the 
Nation? 

So this is the background, the real opera- 
tion of social legislation congressional Demo- 
crats hope to make use of as a campaign 
issue, even if they can’t put it across this 
year. It will, of course, be labeled as en- 
lightened. 

Michigan’s people ought to demand that 
all Michigan Representatives and Senators 
clearly state their stands on a measure that 
can take still more jobs away from Michigan 
workers, and further reduce the chance that 
those who do continue to have employment 
will ever see their tax burden lightened. 

So, too, should the groups named by Gov- 
“ernor Williams to keep gen industrially 
dynamic. 


[From the Detroit News] 
(By Jay G. Hayden) 

WASHINGTON, May 11.—An issue that is 
sure to be exploited by Republicans in 
northern ‘industrial areas was emphasized 
when the House of Representatives voted, 
245-170, to bolster electric power production 
and marketing by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 


Specifically the measure would authorize 
TVA to sell up to $750 millions of bonds for 
expansion of its powerplant, without refer- 
ence to the President, Congress or any other 
Federal authority. 


President Eisenhower certainly will veto 
the measure if it passes the Senate in pres- 
ent form. But it may be that the astute 
majority leader of the Senate, Lynpon B. 
JOHNSON, of Texas, will head it off to avert 
a certain bitter split in his party looking 
to next year’s presidential and congressional 
elections. 
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The issue at stake was clearly indicated - 


when 31 Democrats, nearly all from north- 
ern industrial regions, joined with 139 Re- 
publicans in voting against the bill. Debate 
centered largely around the claim that cheap 
TVA power, heavily subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment, was used to entice northern 
industries to mové southward. 

New led the Democratic opposi- 
tion with seven out of eight representatives 
of that party from Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut an even split 3-3, and Rhode Island two 


solid against the TVA expansion. Five 
Democrats from vania joined all Re- 


originally to have been incidental to acom- publicans in that State in voting “no.” 
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Only one Democrat from New York joined 
the opposition, but, nine Republicans from 
in and around New York City issued a state- 
ment declaring “it is almost unbelievable 
that the Democratic Congressmen from New 
York State voted with their leadership to 
allow the TVA, with its cheap utility rates, 
an undue advantage over the business con- 
cerns of the city and State of New York.” 

Jouw LESINSKI, the one Michigan Demo- 
crat who voted against the bill, said be op- 
posed it because Tennessee propagandists 
had come to Detroit in attempt to lure Mich- 
igan industry to their State with promises of 
cheap electric power. 

Representative THappEUs MACHROWICzZ, who 
surprisingly refused to vote either way al- 
though he was present, explained that he 
believed direct bonding power for the TVA 
Was a good approach but he was disturbed 
that people in the TVA are soliciting Michi- 
gan industry. 

Representative Wiiitram S. BROOMFIELD, 
Royal Oak Republican, declared: 

“We in Michigan certainly are having our 
trouble with TVA. We, who have paid taxes 
to create TVA, are now in the rather em- 
barrassing position of having this agency 
come in and take-away jobs from our 
workers.” 

Southern Democrats lined up almost 
unanimously in favor of TVA expansion, but 
there was just a suggestion of conflict even 
in that quarter when of the two Southern 
States developing most swiftly, Florida cast 
three votes and Texas two against the 
measure. : 

Industrial pfogress in Florida and Texas 
has been wholly without benefit of Federal 
bounties, but those States increasingly are 
paying the Federal taxes which have gone to 
subsidize TVA. 

It is most important to note that Demo- 
crats from the Far West, which enjoys many 
similar public utility preferences, voted 
solidly for the TVA bonding power, and that 
the scant seven Republicans supporting the 
bill came mainly from that section, 


SEEK HIGHER INTEREST 


A companion piece of the fight over bond- 
ing power for TVA is President Eisenhower's 
recommendation in his budget message that 
the 2 percent interest rate on US. Treasury 
loans to the Rural Electric Cooperative Ad- 
ministration, be raised to match what the 
Government pays on its borrowing. 

It was brought out in that connection that 
well over 90 percent of American farms have 
been electrified, with results that RECA bor~ 
rowing now goes largely into providing serv- 
ices to city and small town folks in competi- 
tion with private utility companies. 

Just last week the Senate voted ta sustain, 
but the House narrowly overrode, veto by 
President Eisenhower of a bill which would 
havé taken from Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson authority to pass on) loans by the 
Government to rural electric locals. 

The bill now passed by the House is the 
same idea, applied to the capitalization of 
TVA expansion. ‘ 





The Housing Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1959 
Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, this 
ot eae I read with interest edi- 


on the housing bill just passed in 
ao panel of Representatives. I have 
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asked leave to extend my remarks in or- 
der to include editorials from the Newark 
Evening News, the New York Times, and 
the New York Herald Tribune, all dated 
May 23, 1959. 

I would like to Gartioubirty call the 
attention of the House to the New York 
Times editorial, as I feel that in its views 
concerning the conference, it’ clearly 
recognizes the overall picture and the 
sincere views on both sides that must be 
compromised to enact an omnibus hous- 
ing bill. In both the New York Times and 
New York Tribune editorials there was 
full recognition of the need for fiscal re- 
sponsibility, as expressed by President 
Eisenhower and the administration. It 
is my hope that the bill as finally writ- 
ten will give concrete evidence of fiscal 
responsibility on the part of the Con- 
gress. 

As the New York Herald Tribune edi- 
torial states: 

It can be said that unless the Govern- 
ment’s economic behavior rests on some kind 
of balance between revenues and spending, 
the new houses that are built, if any, will 
be built on sand, 


The editorials follow: 
{From the New York Times, May 23, 1959] 
THE HOUSING BILL 


The liberals in Ahe House have scored a 
notable victory on the big angi complicated 
housing bill. For the most part, the prod- 
uct of their labors is in the public interest— 

- urgently needed authority for such import- 
ant domestic programs as slum clearance 
and low-rent housing for families displaced 
from slums. But the victory may be short- 
lived if the President, as he has strongly 
indicated, feels he must veto the bill on 
the ground of excessive cost. 

The President’s position is based on a 
fully justified sense of concern about the 
condition of the Federal budget, present 
and future. Nearly every week that passes 
in the money markets in New York illus- 
trates the problem created for the Treasury 
by the present level of spending and receipts. 

The problem will soon be less severe, as 
revenues rise with the vigorous recovery in 
the economy. But the President under- 
standably fears that built-in upward pres- 


‘ 


sures in the budget, augmented by the sort . 


of future commitments that are contained 
in“the housing bill, will postpone indefi- 
nitely the debt reduction and tax revision 
he feels are urgently necessary. 

Here is a clash of priorities even more than 
of objectives. The Democrats in Congress 
quite rightly feel that the mandate of last 
year’s election was not for retrenchment in 
such programs as are contained in tne 
housing bill. Indeed, the Nation, and par- 
ticularly the Nation's cities, need the 
programs. 
The President is not against the program 
as such ahd most Democrats are not against 
fiscal prudence in the economic conditions 
of the present. But the two sides’ sense of 
what is needed first and most produces a di- 
vergence of major proportions. 

Is there no possibility of reconciliation? 
There may not be. And yet the housing bill 
still must pass through a final, and crucial 
stage, in which some approach may be made 
toward accommodation. The peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the House and Senate bills 
produce the possibility of a final bill con- 
taining substantially smaller spending au- 
thority than the total in either individual 
bill. 


Thus the conferees could eliminate the 
new programs of direct Federal loans forg 


the elderly in the House bill and of 


loans for college classrooms in the Senate 
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bill. They could accept the lower Senate 
totals for college housing loans and direct 
housing loans to veterans in rural areas. 
Without cutting the near-term authoriza- 
tion of 35,000 units of public housing the 
conferees could cutback on the 4-year 
duration of the program which is in the 
House bill. 

If the conferees make a genuine effort to 
meet the President halfway they could 
legitimately ask the same of him. An im- 
passe would not be in anybody’s interest. 
The final chapters in the housing story still 
contain the possibility of an ending that, if 
not entirely happy for anyone, at least leaves 
the couple getting along with each other. 





[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 23, 
1959] 


HovsiInc NEeps Firm: FouNDATIONS 


This country has never been richer or its 
people more prosperous. Yet richness has 
brought its own problem; and one of these 
is the failure to provide proper housing for 
an expanding population. In some cases, 
slums are more widespread than they ever 
have been. And with each rise in the num- 
ber of citizens, there must be more and more 
new houses. 

The problem can be simply stated but not 
the remedy. The House of Representatives 
has just passed a huge liberal housing bill 
calling for the expegditure of at least $2.1 
billion, a sum far larger than what the ad- 
ministration believes can be squared with a 
balanced budget. The bill would provide $1.5 
billion for slum clearance, or urban renewal 
in the official phrase, to be spent over 3 years. 
The administration has recommended a sim- 
ilar sum to be spent over 6 years. Another 
feature of the House bill, not covered by the 
$2.1 billion figure, is the erection of 145,000 
public housing units over the next 40 years, 
at a cost of $3.7 billion. The administration 
opposes. this provision on the logical ground 
that 110,000 of the public housing units 
authorized 10 years ago have not yet been 
built, 

It is difficult, of course, to decide what 
housing is necessary and what is not. Ideally, 
everyone should have the dwelling he is con- 
tent with, if such a thing were possible. But 
it can be said that unless the Government’s 
economic behavior rests on some kind of 
balance between revenues and spending, the 
new houses that are built, if any, will be 
built on sand. 

[From the Newark Evening News, 
May 23, 1959] 
THE HovusInc BIL. 


Congress is set upon a budget-busting 
housing bill that President Eisenhower most 
certainly will find unacceptable. Acting on 
the proposition that economy does not begin 
at home, Democrats and urban Republicans 
in the House overwhelmingly put through 
a comprehensive measure that exceeds ad- 
ministration requests for slum clearance and 
public housing. 

The Democrats say the bill will cost $2.1 
billion. The administration, which futilely 
offered its own moderate $1.6 billion meas- 
ure the previous day, figures that the prevail- 
ing measure will take $5.8 billion over the 
next several years. The House bill now goes 
to conference with the Senate which earlier 
voted to spend $2.6 billion on the housing 
program. 

Major differences between the House and 
administration proposals are in the spending 
for urban renewal and public housing. The 
White House contended that new public 
housing was unnecessary. Of the 810,000 
units authorized 10 years ago, 110,000 are 
still unbuilt. But the House bill adds 140,- 
000 units. _ 

Urban renewal is of special interest to 
Newark, which is short of funds for its re- 
development projects. The House has pro- 
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vided $11, billion for nationwide slum clea: - 
ance for the next 8 years. But the admin- 
istration recommended spending $1,450 mil- 
lion over 6 years. 

While Democrats in the House have scored 
a clear-cut victory, the 261-160 vote for the 
housing bill indicates that they may lack.the 
required two-thirds majority to override a 
Presidential veto. On a relatively es th 
measure, the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration bill, the House last month sustained 
Mr. Eisenhower’s rejection. 

It must have been a time for a bit of soul- 
searching for economy-minded Representa- 
tives before going along with the housing 
bill. They had to weigh a balanced Federal 
budget against the demants from back home. 
The determining factor may have been the 
knowledge that back home i: where the 
votes are. 





Cross Country With the on to Oregon 
Cavalcade—Ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the dajly 
account of the on to Oregon calvalcade 
by Rudy Roudebaugh, of Drain, is pub- 
lished by the Drain (Oreg.) Enterprise. 
The third installment appeared in the 
newspaper on May 14. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I in- 
clude it herewith: 

WAGON PIONEERS REWARDED FOR HARDSHIPS OF 
‘TRAIL 


The weather has been anything but ideal 
for an outdoor camping trip using a horse- 
drawn covered wagon for transportation, ac- 
cording to Drain representative on the Ore- 
gon wagon train, Robert “Rudy” Roude- 
baugh. More than ample compensation for 
the discomforts of pioneering on the 2,020- 
mile Oregon centennial sponsored trip are 
the gifts, dinners, friendly reception, and 
enthusiastic cooperation given the’ seven 
wagons and 23 Oregonians retracing the his- 
toric Oregon Trail. 

Rudy was pictured in a three-column 
photo or the front page of Marshall Coun- 
ty News of Marysville, Kans., April 30, with 
Tex Serpa, wagonmaster, and Mrs. Ernest 
Mutschler, 96-year-old Leonardsville, Kans., 
pioneer. Her father once rode a covered 
wagon across the country to settle in 
Leonardsville. This is typical of the wide 
coverage given the wagon caravan by news 
media. 

A day-by-day report on what’s happening 
at the wagon train from the viewpoint of 
the driver of the Drain covered wagon, Rudy 
Roudebaugh, follows: 


“May 5: Been up since 4:30 a.m. It rained 
3 inches last night and still raining this 
morning. Dan sure has a cough and doesn’t 
eat very good. 8:31 and haven’t got 
started yet. “Janell is still asleep. We are 
in Hebron. A man is trying to trade horses, 

Mine seems to be going downhill. 
8:46 here we go. The delay was a wagon 
that had to be greased. They should be 
greased at night. I grease mine every night 
as soon as we make camp. Looks like 
Janell is going to sleep all day, 9:32 Little 
Blue Springs Creek water is running down 
the bank. 10:53 at: Deshler (population 


1,200). The highway goes within half mile + 


of the Oregon Trail here. The children are 
all out to see us, and look through the 
wagons. Janell is still asleep. The horses 
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seem to handle pretty good this morning. 
11:08 and we are on our way again. The 
Deshlers Brownie Broom Co. gave each one 
of the wagons a whisk broom and large 
broom for the whole camp. 11:20 Janell 
is finally getting up. 12:12 we are pull- 
ing out to feed horses and have lunch. 

“12:48: We are ready to roll again. Dan 
ate. only half of his griin, Daze ate all of hers. 
It has stopped raining but still cloudy. 1:06: 
I see a schoolbus ahead so we will have more 
company. Ruskin is about half mile off the 
highway (population 220). Here come two 
more buses. Janell is driving now and I’m 
going to try and get some sleep as I have to 
stand watch tonight. 2:40: We have arrived 
at camp. Daze is going to have new shoes 
put on this evening (front feet). Well, I 
have my wagon greased and ready to go in 
the morning. Black clouds are coming in 
from the southwest. We made 21% miles 
today. I guess we must have brought the 
rain to Nebraska.” 


BRIGHT, COLD, AND WET 


“May 6: The sun is out bright today and 
the coid wind is out of the northwest. It 
rained 3 inches last night. We have 21 miles 
to go today. 8:30: We are underway. We 
are second inline this morning. Someone 
seems to be having troub.e with their mules. 
We are heading west on highway. Only got 
the left front shoe on Daze last night. 9:25: 
Now we are going north. Nelson is 4-miles 
away. We are heading right into a north 
wind and it’s chilly. Janell walked at least 
5 miles today. 10:13: At Nelson (population 
810). Here come some saddle club riders. to 
meet us. They sure have lively horses. They 
have a big welcome sign for us. They also 
have the streets roped off for us. 

“Here comes the school band and also all 
the other students are out. The band played 
about 10 songs for us. We also had tele- 
vision people out here for us. 11:15: We are 
going to leave now with the band leading us 
out of town. Janell is doing the driving 
through Nelson. 12:06: Stopped for lunch 
and fed the horses at a little old country 
school, Bethel. Oh yes, the chamber of 
commerce fed us our lunch today. 1:08: We 
have 5 miles before camp. That will make 
21 miles for today. The wind has gone 
down some. 2:32: We are at camp 8 miles 
north of Nelson on the James ranch. The 
chamber of commerce is coming to take us 
to town for dinner and showers. 

“May 7: The sun is out bright this morn- 
ing. Gwen James, age 6, is riding-in our 
wagon with Janell. She is the daughter of 
the farmer we stayed at last night. 8:59: 
We are on our way. We just seen the longest 
freight train I’ve seen in a long time, 131 cars 
with 3 baggage cars and coach. 10:45 and 
we are in Fairfield in front of the grade and 
high school. Dan and Daze each got one 
shoe on their right front foot last night. It’s 
elouding up and it looks like it’s going to rain 
again. We-started out with-a little girl and 
ended up with two more. They werg fresh- 
men schoolgirls from the same farm, 11:25: 
We are on our way to Minden where we will 
spend the weekend. And then only 50 miles 
to.my hometown of Lexington. We have 
been on good roads today. 11:48: We have 
stopped for lunch at the Jake Lindeman 
farm. Both Dan and Daze have eaten their 


grain today. 1:06: It looks like rain, hot 


and cloudy: 3:07: Camped at Heye Bukr 
farm at Glenvil, right on the county line be- 
tween'Clay and Adams Counties. My horses 
have lost so much weight I had to buy new 
collars again. 7:55: We just had dinner here 
at camp and talk about people, they are all 
over thé place. You can look down the road 
for a mile and see cars parked.” 
4 ON THE OLD OREGON TRAIL - 
“May 8, 8:02 and ready to roll. Believe it 
or not Janell is up this morning. Boy, 
is raring to go. The woaties is cloudy and 


; 
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an east wind. 9:09: Crossing the Little Bule 
River. 10:10: Minden is 31 miles away. We 
were on the old Oregon Trail for about 6 
miles today. The rest has been rock and 
gravel. Janell went back to bed. 11:55: We 
have stopped for lunch. Dan and Daze ate 
all their feed and drank their water. 12:05: 
Three school buses from Bladen to see us. 
1:23: Roseland (160 population). Same re- 
ception as all the otiier places, glad to see. us 
and wished us luck, - I’m really enjoying this 
trip and that goes for Janell. Tell everyone 
hello from us both. When I pass out the 
letters from Drain to the schoolchildren I’ll 
have their teacher look Drain up on the map 
and plan on coming out here and see us. 


“Janell has gone into Hastings to see the mu- 


nicipal museum. I’m here alone in my 
wagon catching up on my writing. 

“May 9: Two men from Gothenburg came 
to see me last night and we had a real visit. 
I guess I better say they were old school 
friends. We were all given a gift of a lap 
desk last night. It rained all night and looks 
like rain all day today. We will camp at 
Helen Babels farm tonight. We will be 
in Minden about 2:30 at the fairgrounds. 
It’s 7:55 and we-are ready to roll. Janell is 
rereading the Drain newspapers and your 
letters. 8:25 and we are 17 miles from Min- 
den. It has stopped raining. 9:39 Kearney 
County. 10:32 at Norman (population 70). 
10:56 Going to have myself a cup of coffee. I 
carry some right with me. 

“Boy, Daze is really on the ball and wants 
to get going. 11:58 Five miles from Minden. 
We are going right on in as its raining and 
cold. 12:12 We are about to Minden and I 
see some saddle horses coming to meet us. 
1:14 Arrived at Minden (population 2,120). 
We had dinner last night at Kearney. The 
chamber put it on. My mother was there 
and took Janell home with her for a few 
days in Lexington;Nebr.” 


- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, - under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newsletter of 
May 23, 1959, and statement on the 
farm program: 

WASHINGTON RevorT 


(By Congressman Bruce Atcer, Fifth District, 
Texas) 
May 23, 1959. 

A bill, H.R, 7007, to “authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) for salaries and ex- 
penses, research and development, construc- 
tion and equipment, and for other purposes, 
came before the House for the first time by 
the new Committee on.Science and Astro- 
nautics. Controversy immediately” devel- 
oped. by precedent, procedure, and economy- 
minded Membérs, because of the suspension 
of rules procedure which permits only 20 
tes. debate on each side, pro and con. 

For .these reasons: -(1) A new committee's 
first authorization bill; (2) mo printed 
hearings; (3) $580 million involved; (4) 
space, a new, complicated and interesting 
subject matter; (5) section 4 placing space 
appropriation te from the independ- 
ent offices of Government—the opposition 
developed (including myself). It passed 
294 to 198. There are many unanswered 
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questions the committee could have an- 
aswered if regular debate had been per- 
mitted. 

The agriculture appropriation bill of 
$3,939 million breught on the wsual heated 
debate. Activities (some necessary) are—re- 
search, disease and pest control, meat in- 
spection, soil conservation, marketing serv- 
ices, school lunch, soil bank, commodity 
stabilization, REA, crop support loans (loans 
farmers need not repay)—and special activi- 
ties, including international wheat agree- 
ment, emergency famine relief, Public Law 
480 ($968 million) and bartered material for 
stockpile. The usual recriminatory charges 
were hurled respectively by those blaming 
the farm situation on not enough or too 
much Federal aid anc.control. The princi- 
pal amendment demazded by Republicans 
placed a top limit of $50,000 on crop loans. 
Some support loans rus into five and six 
figure amounts, even ovee a@ million. Actu- 
ally, most bereficiaries oh the program will 
not be affected. In 1958 all crops there 
were more than 700,000 lo; , but only 1,229 
in excess of $25,000. ““he amendment 
passed 262 to 16% (Atcrr for) despite heavy 
Democrat and House leadership opposition. 
Someone should nek who is for the small 
farmer? 

To me, the American legislative something- 
for-nothing tragedy. is embodied in this 
bankrupt farm progrim, which no amend- 
ments, no matter how.brilliant can change. 
The farm subsidy program should be re- 
pealed. Although the e&onomic dislocation 
of such sudden termination has prompted 
the administration’s endeavor to gradually 
eliminate these supports, \despite political 
opposition, we need to gqt back to first 
principles (see attached } farm program 
views). 

The housing bill, 8. 57, Leonstia on the 
year’s biggest and most coitroversial de- 
bate. The Rules Committee's 8-6 tie block- 
ing the costly Democrat housing bill from 
House consideration was broke’ when the 
leadership agreed that a muchiless costly 
Democrat substitute bill could be\ presented 
by HERLONG, of Florida. This bypaxsed even 
considering the administration bNI. All 
three, the Democrat leadership bill \ $5,800 
million) the Herlong substitute ($1,300, mil- 
lion), and the administration bill ($).600 
million), agreed on extending the FHA Aan 
insurance authority by $10 billion. The 
Democrat leadership bill included also: (1)' 
140,000 new public housing units; (2) $400 
million for college housing loans; (3) $100 

illion for elderly housing loans; (4) $1,500 
million for urban renewal for 3 years; (5) 
raise PHA mortgage amounts and duration 
and lower downpayment; (6) continue and 
expand Federal national mortgage insurance 
secondary (FNMA) loan market. The sub- 
stitute bill differed in three ways: (1) strik- 
ing out public housing; (2) cutting down 
urban renewal to $600 ‘million for 2 years; 
(3) placing the spending under the Appro- 
priation Committee’s control, instead of 
direct Treasury payout. One hundred 
twenty-nine Republicans and sixty Demo- 
crats joined to support the substitute, but 
were beaten 233 (including 19 Republicans) 
to 189. Then the Democrats successfully 
beat Republican efforts to reduce the 
amounts and to eliminate public housing. 
Joint efforts resulted in keeping the spend- 
ing under Appropriations Committee control 
220 to 201. Other amendments approved 
included one to permit matens to be part of 
urban renewal. 

Amendments defeated included: (1) To 
cut out public housing (a coalition of Re- 
publicans and some beaten Democrats); (2) 
to make public housing bonds taxable; (3) 


_no discrimination in public housing because 


of race, colof or creed. My efforts were di- 
rected to (1) replacing the costly bill by the 
substitute; (2). eliminating public_housing; 
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(3) cutting down urban renewal amount 
and challenging eminent domain's consti- 
tutionality; (4) challenging the validity of 
the premises justifying Federal’ subsidies; 
(5) eliminating tax-exempt status of public 
housing bonds. 

The bill passed 261 to 160 (ALGER against) 
and now faces a veto. If vetoed, the big 
spenders will have killed 4 housing bill for 
the second time. 


— 


THE FaRM PROGRAM 
(Statement by Hon. Bruce Acer, of Texas) 


The farm problem is your problem. Think 
not? Consider for a moment: 

Do you pay taxes? If you’re the head of 
that average family we keep hearing about, 
you shelled out over $75 in taxes last year 
just to support farm prices or to funnel 
money directly to farmers. 

Do you eat? One of the things your own 
tax money bought you was the privilege of 
paying higher prices for your family’s gro- 
ceries than you should have. 

Are farmers your customers? No matter 
how you make your living, all business suf- 
fers when the sizable farming segment of 
our population faces lost markets and lower 
income. Indeed, the farm problem is every- 
body's problem. 

Before dreaming up any answers, let’s con- 
sider some fundamental questions—like 
whatisafarm? About 2 million farms (and 
that’s only 44 percent of them) account for 
about 90 percent of all U.S. farm products 
sold. These farmers get most of the Govern- 
ment aid too, but how much they’ve been 
aided by it is open to question. On the 
other hand, 2.7 million farmers (56 percent 
of the total number) raise less than 10 per- 
cent of our farm produce. Price supports 


have meant less than $100 extra per farm to - 


them, and these are the fellows who are up 
against it. They need new income—not 
Government handouts. 

Why the huge surpluses? Because of 
World War II. Facing record needs for food 
and fiber, Congress guaranteed farmers high 
price supports as a production incentive, and 
in this hour of need farmers came through 
with the greatest output per man in his- 
tory. This was good for them and good for 
the country. But after the war, Congress 
continued these price support incentives, for 
reasons too obvious to dwell upon, and 
farmers continued to produce at record ley- 
els. Who wouldn't? 

With crops far greater than could be mar- 
keted at these prices, Government-owned 
surpluses mounted. Tighter acreage con- 
trols were more than offset by technological 
advances in farming, and surpluses con- 
tinued to pour in. 1958 saw huge overpro- 
duction again despite lowest acreage allot- 
ments in 40 years and reduced price sup- 
ports. Since 1953, Mr. Benson ‘has striven 
mightily to move these price-depressing 
Government-owned stocks—he has disposed 
of over $16 billion worth—but he might as 
well be trying to empty White Rock Lake 


with a bucket during a steady rain. Today, . 


the Government has about $9 billion in- 
vested in surplus farm products—far more 
than we had in 1953. It’s costing the tax- 
payer about $3 million a day in just storage 
and interest charges. 

Where* are we now? Today the efficient 
American farmer is like the fellow who said 
he could handle his enemies but who prayed 
for delfverance from his friends. After 25 
years of politically motivated aid programs, 
here’s what we've got: 

1. Farm income down #2 billion. These 
huge surpluses, created by the very laws 
aimed at propping up farm income, hang over 
the market and have actually depressed farm 
income. 

2. We have spent $18 billion tax dollars to 
support prices and no end in sight. Ter- 
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rifid cost of farm program is building resent- 
ment against farmers, and it’s not their fault. 

3. Automatic surpluses inevitable under 
present law. We spend billions to sell and 
give away surpluses, but, by law, price sup- 
ports must be maintained at levels too 
high to move the crop, encouraging surplus 
production again. 

. &, Government controls shackle farm prog- 

ress—abolish efficiency, 40 percent of cot- 
ton acreage allotments amount to less than 
5 acres—three-fourths of burley tobacco 
growers each permitted 1 acre or less. Effi- 
cient farming on this basis impossible. A 
ceiling (and a low one) is thus set on 
farmer’s opportunity to progress. 

Cure-alls by the bushel: Another surplus 
we have created is in programs and schemes 
to save the farmer. Each day’s mail here 
brings its quota of plans. Some call for more 
and higher price supports, some for a two- 
price plan (high at home—cheap abroad) 
and some -for direct handouts to farmers. 
All that I have seen, it seems, would create 
as many problems as they might solve, and 
contain the seeds of self-defeat. 

Some simple facts: (1) All political at- 
tempts to solve this essentially economic 
problem have failed; (2) the small farmer, 
who really needs help, has benefited but 
little from price support programs; (3) Gov- 
ernment’s legitimate role should be to help 
farmers help themselves through research, 
educational, and marketing programs; (4) 
nothing has ever worked so well as freedom. 

Does freedom work on the farm? With 
price supports and controls, U.S. cotton acre- 
age today is about one-third of what we 
planted in 1930, while world acreage is up. 
We have lost our markets at home and abroad 
to foreign competition and synthetics. 
Meanwhile, back at the ranch unsupported 
and uncontrolled beef producers are thriv- 
ing and beef consumption (56 pounds per 
person in 1951) had soared to over 85 pounds 
per.person by 1956. The only commonsense 
farm program is one based on freedom for 
the farmer—freedom from quotas, freedom 
from controls, yes and freedom from stulti- 
fying high price supports. 

The administration and Secretary Benson 
have tried manfully to free the farmer from 
Government controls, to return to him free 
choice in managing his own farm and to 
return his produce to a free marketplace. At 
best, the transition would take time, for the 
present situation isn’t the farmers’ fault, 
and sudden economic dislocation wouldn't 
benefit anybody. However, Benson keeps 
plugging away at getting started in this 
direction, bitterly opposed at every step. 

The issue will eventually be resolved by 
you, the voters. As I said, the farm problem 
is your problem too. 

, 





What Strange Ideas Reds Have 


on Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1959 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a very 


thought-provoking and a-brief, clear, 
and realistic analysis of what the Com- 


-munists mean by peace appeared in an 


editorial in the Cleveland News on 
May 20. ; 

The Cleveland News, as always, pre- 
serits sound, objective views in its edi- 


@ 


May 25 


torials. I recommend the reading of 
this editorial. 

Under leave granted, the editorial is 
inserted herewith: 

Wuat STRANGE IpEAS REDS HAVE ON PEACE 


The Communist committee that annually 
picks the winner of the Lenin Peace Prize 
must have known whfch side its bread is 
buttered on when it chose Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev for the 1958 award. Tass 
reported that Khrushchev was honored be- 
cause as an “outstanding public leader and 
statesman,” he worked “for the benefit of 
peace” and “embodied in a most full and 
striking manner the peaceable policy” of-the 
Soviet Union and the Communist Party. 

This is the same Khrushchev who liqui- 
dated tens of thousands in the Ukraine like 
vermin, according to his own testimony; who 
ordered the butchery that broke up the Hun- 
garian revolt; who directed the doublecross 
and murder of the two Hungarian rebel 
leaders; who supports and condones Red 
China’s policy in Tibet and the shelling of 
the offshore islands; who recently told 
American visitors that “we Russians will ex- 
terminate you.” 

Is this what wins peace prizes in the Soviet 
Union? Then Joe Stalin, Adolf Hitler, and 
Al Capone deserve some medals. 





Agricultural Dependence on Oil May Lead 
to Famine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, in the break-neck race to arm 
this country, we are inclined to lose sight 
of the fact that we are rapidly depleting 
a very important resource that has be- 
come indispensible in our present econ- 
omy. 

America is rapidly becoming a nation 


that lives on wheels and it takes gaso-_ 


line to make those wheels go round. 


Many facets of our economy are pres- 
ently dependent on petroleum, not the 
least of which is agriculture. 


In the University of California clip 
sheet for release on May 9, is an article 
by Dr. Raymond B. Cowles, professor of 
biology, which I include in these »re- 
marks. Dr. Cowles’ article is timely and 
thought provoking: 

AGRICULTURAL DEPENDENCE ON OIL May LEAD 
TO FAMINE 

Los ANGELES, May 9.—America’s highly or- 
ganized and efficient food production system 
paradoxically may be helping to lead us to 
famine. sin 

So points out Dr. Raymond B. Cowles, pro- 
fessor of biology at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, ‘ 

Petroleum is the life’s blood of agricul- 
ture, he notes. It flows through the tractor 
that pulls the plow, the harvesting machine, 
the jeep that herds the cattle, the truck that 
délivers food to the market, and the plane 
that dusts the crops. In short, the internal 


combustion engine is the factor that enables” 


15 percent of the Nation’s population to feed 
the entire United States and-parts of the 
rest of the world. ~ jae 
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Unless some unsuspected new energy 
source is discovered, the rapid depletion of 
our petroleum resources is a quick way to 
famine, the UCLA biologist says, Our agri- 
cultural system would not be able to do this 
job even with limited petroleum. It would 
take several decades to breed necessary draft 
animals to replace farm vehicles. Their food 
consumption would also be a problem. 

Atomic power is not practical for relatively 
small farm vehicles because of the heavy 
shielding nec Battery-powered elec- 
tric vehicles involve scarce metals. 

The only answer to the problem in sight 
is to limit the population to such a degree 
that food resources could be converted to 
alcohol for engine fuel. 

Colonization of other planets has been 
suggested as a solution to the world’s over- 
population problem, Dr. Cowles notes. “In 
time it would take all the known iron re- 
sources to provide spacecraft to convey In- 
dia’s-annual surplus population to the near- 
est possibly inhabitable planet,” he points 


out. 3 
IE 


Classics of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.-BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21,1959 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
an article from the Denver Post of May 
18, 1959, by the eminent columnist, Ros- 
coe Fleming, as follows: 

Mass PUBLISHING OF CLASSICS A MusT 
(By Roscoe Fleming) 

Five years ago Congressman BARRETT 
O’Hara, of Chicago, found that there were 
no copies anywhere available in the world on 
@ grassroots level of the books in which our 
forefathers found their inspiration. 

Not even the Constitution nor the Declara- 
tion of Independence had been translated 
into languages that could be read and 
understood by the people in awakening lands 
and as hungry for democratic inspiration as 
were our forefathers. 

He said not even “The Federalist” has been 
translated into more than two or three 
languages, and that this had been only in 
limited editions now out of print. 

“We * * * had 
tary strength and the economic stability of 
the nations joined with us.in the cause of 
democracy. But we had not been reaching 
into the minds and hearts of the people. 

“We were losing that fight while * *.* in 
every bookstall in every language at prices 
within reach of everyone, were the words 
of the architects of the ideology of com- 
munism.” 

So O’Hara asked hundreds of people for 
suggestions as to what should go into a 
list of all-American books to be sold cheaply 
to the peoples of the world in their own 
tongue. 

He got encouragement both from private 
and public sources—from the Book Pub- 
lisher’s Council and the U.S. Information 
Agency. 

By now at least a few of the classics that 
explain what America is all about and the 
nature and inspiration of our liberties, have 
been translated into foreign languages of 
which you may never have heard but are 
spoken by millions of people, such as Gu- 
jerati and Telugu. Books are on sale in 
many countries in the language of the coun- 


m building up the mili- 
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The list includes “The Federalist,” several 
collections of Ralph Emerson; one book by 
John Dewey; Learned Hand’s “The Spirit of 
Liberty”; several by and about Thomas Jef- 
ferson; several by and about Abraham Lin- 
coln; De Tocqueville’s “Democracy in Amer- 
ica”; Henry Thoreau’s “Walden”; Mill’s “Es- 
say on Liberty,” and two about Woodrow 
Wilson. 

(I still think that some modern works 
should be included such as Gerald W. John- 
son’s “Incredible Tale,” or one of the late 
great liberal Elmer Davis, but maybe those 
can come later). 

The books have been translated and pub- 
lished under all sorts of auspices, and at an 
extraordinary range of prices. For example 
the “Federalist” in French costs $9.60 and in 
German, $7.41. Most, however, sell for less’ 
than $1 in our curreficy, although consider- 
ing the economic level of most of the coun- 
tries, that still represents a considerable 
sacrifice for most people. 

O’Hara makes his report proudly and he 
has every right to. This is a needed enter- 
prise that would never perhaps have been 
undertaken without him. 

But he points out that Congress has never 
appropriated for this program specifically, 
and that without subsidy the voice of de- 
mocracy will remain too still and too small 
to match the ideological roar of our oppon- 
ents. 

Their state presses and state stores pour 
out the-books that argue for communism, by 
the millions and in scores of languages. 
And if they can’t sell them, they give them 
away. We are still trying to match a cal- 
liope with a penny whistle. 

More power to O’Hara. And may Congress 
decide that men’s minds are worth battling 
for, too, along with their stomachs, and their 
ambitions to be somebody. 

P.S.—By the way, how long has it been 
since you read one of these? 
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Senator Kennedy’s Remarks at United 
States-India Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1959 


Mr. BOWLES: Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this month on May 4 and 5, the Commit- 
tee for International Economic Growth 
sponsored a highly significant conference 
here in Washington on the subject of 
“India and the United States, 1959.” 

References have been made previously 
here in the Congress to the contributions 
made at the conference by a wide cross- 
section of outstanding commentators on 
Indian-American relations. 

Among the most eloquent and effective 
of the speeches delivered at the confer- 
ence was one entitled “The Bases of US. 
Interest in India—Its New Dimensions” 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Massachusetts, the Honorable Jounn F. 
KENNEDY. 

Senator Kennepy’s interest and con- 
cern for the future of free India has 
been enorm heartening to all of us 


. who feel ‘as he does, that India’s success 


or failure will determine the future of 
freedom in Asia. 

In his conference speech, Senator 
KENNEDY demonstrated again, as he has 
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on many occasions in recent years, a 

succinct and imaginative grasp of the 

economic, political, and strategic role 

of India in Asia. I think that speeches 
admirably reflects the kind of leadership 

which Senator KEennepy is devoting to 

this subject, both in his legislative ca- 

pacity in the U.S. Senate, and in his out- 

side contribution to public awareness 

of this vital question. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the text of his speech as follows: 
THE Basis or U.S. INTEREST In InpIA—IrTs 

New DIMENSIONS 


(Remarks by U.S. Senator JonHn F. KenNeEpr, 
Democrat, Massachusetts, Conference on 
India and the United States, 1959, spon- 
sored by the Committee for International 
Economic Growth, Washington, D.C., May 
4 and 5, 1959) 


No struggle in the world today deserves 
more of pur time and attention than that 
which now grips the attention of all Asia. 
I am not referring to the unhappy tide of 
events in Tibet, where the world is being 
shown once again that man’s eternal desire 
to be free can never be suppressed. Nor am I 
referring to the intermittent hostilities that 
endanger the Formosan Strait, or the truce 
lines in Korea and Indochina. I am refer- 
ring to another struggle equally fierce but 
less obvious—less in the headlines but far 
more significant in the long run. 

And that is the struggle between India 
and China for leadership of the East, for the 
respect of all Asia, for the opportunity to 
demonstrate whose way of life is the better. 

The battle may be more subtle than 
loud—it may not even be admitted by either 
side—but it is a very real battle nonetheless. 
For it is these two countries that have the 
greatest magnetic*attraction to the uncom- 
mitted and underdeveloped world. It is 
these two countries which offer a potential 
route of transition from economic stagna- 
tion to economic growth. India follows a 
route in keeping with human dignity and 
individual freedom, with only haphazard as- 
sistance from this country. Red China rep- 
resents the route of regimented controls and 
ruthless denial of human rights, with con- 
siderable aid from the U.S.S.R. f 

It should be obvious that the outcome.of 
this competition will vitally affect the secu- 
rity and standing of this nation. But do 
we fully realize how it is coming out? Both 
China and India began their development 
efforts at about the same time—1950. They 
started with similar ecoriomic structures, 
similar standards of living and.similar prob- 
lems of skilled labor and natural resources. 
Actually India had some advantages—in 
transportation and trained personnel, for 
example. 

But the harsh facts of the matter are that 
in the last decade China has surged ahead 
of India in most sectors of its economy. Its 
gross national output has expanded about 
three times as fast. In terms of industrial 
capacity, investment, education and even 
household consumption China has slowly 
pulled up and now moved ahead. Its food 
production has nearly doubled, while Indias 
has increased by less than 50 percent. By 
the most authoritative estimates, at present 
levels of agricultural growth, India will have 
by 1965 a food production deficit of over 25 
million tons, a gap which cannot be filled by 
any foreign aid or domestic rationing pro- 
gram. 

In steel production, China has moved from 
a position of inferiority to marked superi- 
ority. In 1950 China produced as much 
steel as Great Britain did in 1880. By 1958 
China has moved to a point of productive 
superiority in steel to modern Great Britain 
today—and is making equal growth in coal 
and other major ingredients of national 
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strength. Chou En-Nai declared at the party 
Congress this past month: “It took us only 
6 years to achieve in steel production what 
took Britain more than 50 years.” : 

» Since 1952 China has tripled the number 
of engineers and technicians in its industries 
and added 4 million workers to its skilled 
labor force. 

Last year, China’s rate of economic growth 
was at least three times as high as India’s. 
Perhaps her official figures which claim to 
have doubled both agricultural and steel pro- 
duction may be discounted—but the fact re- 
mains that they are based on a hard record 
of fact compared to the sagging performance 
in India—and this is the record which has 
great appeal to those nations uncertain of 
which route they should follow. 

Within the last year the Chinese have pro- 
duced their first automobile. Within the 
next year they may have launched their first 
earth satellite. Even more seriously, they 
may well begin to take their place among the 
select company of nuclear powers. And per- 
haps equally significant for the future is the 
fact that China has become a major trading 
nation, not only in southeast Asia, where she 
is gradually supplanting Japan, but also in 
the growing trade movements to Europe and 
Africa. Indian primary products such as 
manganese ore and oil seed, for example, now 
suffer heavily as a result of China’s price 
competition. Red China is now able to re- 
pay its loans from the Communist bloc, while 
India is not only in need of considérable 
further assistance, but has been forced to 
drastically reduce its foreign exchange re- 
serves to meet its investment gap. ; 

For the first time in modern history a 
government appears to have found a way— 
however brutal its human defects—which ap- 
pears to solve the problems of large peasant 
underemployment and labor surplus. The 
mobilization of the unemployed mass of 
Chinese. rural workers through economic 
communes, cottage inglustry, small pig-iron 
schemes and all the rest is an achievement 
whose political and intellectual impact is 
less developed areas is bound to be immense. 

For the ambitious goals and growth of both 
the Russians and the Chinese are major po- 
litical influences throughout the newly 
awakened world. The sturdy confidence of 
the Red Chinese is measured against the un- 
certainties of the Indian Government. The 
Chinese leader, moreover, boasts that within 
the next year China will make still further 
leaps into the future. He promises that the 
total value of agricultural and industrial 
output will rise by as much as 40 percent in 
1 year. He hopes, for example, to raise coal 
output by,110 million tons in 1959 alone., 

Even if these hopes cannot be fulfilled, in 
India—by contrast—targets are . wavering. 
Hopes are set upon maintaining a real rate 
of growth of only 2 to 3 percent. This year 
the Indian population will rise. Increased 
agricultural output may not even feed tthe 
nearly 8 million new mouths of India’s ex- 
ploding population this year. It is in this 
setting that we consider this challenge, not 
by playing down and depreciating the very 
real physical achievements of China, but 
rather by determining to match these 
achievements in India by a real record of 
performance consistent with our ideals and 
democratic methods. 

For the struggle is not over, and the po- 
tentialities for gain in India are still great. 
In the Chinese language, the word “crisis” is 
composed of two characters, one representing 
danger, and one representing opportunity. 

The danger now is clear. But let us also make 
the most of our opportunities. For if they 
are lost now, they may never come again. 

India’s population represents 40 percent of 
the uncommitted world. It is larger than 
the total populations of the continents of 
Africa and South America combined. Unless 
India is able to demonstrate an ability at 
least equal to that of China to make the 


’ 
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transition from economic stagnation to 
growth, so that it cam get ahead of its ex- 
ploding population, the entire free world 
will suffer a serious reverse. India herself 
will be gripped by frustration and political 
instability, its role as a counter to the Red 
Chinese will be lost, and communism would 
have won its greatest bloodless victory. 

So let there be no mistake about the na- 
ture of the crisis—both the danger and the 
opportunity. And let there be no mistake 
about the urgency of our participation in 
this struggle. It is not enough that we 
participate on a crash basis, for temporary 
relief. We must be willing to join with 
other Western nations in a serious long- 
range program of long-term loans, backed 
up by technical and agricultural assistance, 
designed to enable India to overtake the chal- 
lenge of Communist China. The tool for 
this program can well be the Development 
Loan Fund. 

I have joined with Senator Fu.sricut in 
proposing that the operations of the De- 
velopment Loan Fund be stabilized and its 
scale increased by placing it on a 5-year 
basis with authority to loan up to $1.5 bil- 
lion a year. If by next year we can build 
up the resources of the Development Loan 
Fund to this level with assurance of con- 
tinuity, then the United States will be in a 
position to exercise real leverage on the eco- 
nomic growth of the less developed coun- 
tries and to give international leadership 
in the common efforts of the free world. 
We should embark on these reforms not at 
some indeterminate date in the future, but 
this year when there are real opportunities 

* to seize. 

Our assistance thus far has been limited 
to emergency aid to meet immediate crises 
and existing shortages. We have not met 
the requirements essential for long-range 
economic growth—nor have we alleviated 
the harsh realities which India faced a year 
ago. Her population continues nearly to 
outplace her economic development, her 
shortage of foreign exchange continues to 
increase, and a general loss of hope and mo- 
rale continues to spread. 

This is the critical year for India. This is 
the year when the second 5-year plan will 
prove to be either fruitful or futile. This 
is also the year when the third plan begin- 
-ning in 1961 will be designed. This is the 
year, in short, when India must appraise her 
future and her relations with the rest of the 
world. 

I do not say that India could not tread 
water for a few more years before going 
under. But this is the year the Indians 
need confidence that they can plan major 
efforts for long-range progress with some 
assurance of substantial, long-term assist- 
ance from the Western World. 

Our aid should, of course, be based upon 
sound criteria and productive investment. 
But let us remember economies need time 
to mature. Our own Nation, in the days of 
its youth, sold railroad bonds to the British 
and other Europeans—and these were long- 
term—40- or 50-year—debentures. With the 
growth of our productive capacity, we grad- 
ually became a creditor nation with the 
ability to repay these foreign: investments. 
There is no questioh that the Indians, given 
proper assurance and assistance, could do 
the same. 

Many of the other governments in Asia 
and the Middle East are now balanced pre- 
cariously on the wall of indecision between 
the East and West. Of course, an adequate 
program of aid to India is no magic per- 
suader—nor is it a panacea for all of India’s 
difficulties. There is no such solution for 
these tough problems. The barriers are 
great. The political and ideological di- 
lemmas are many. 

But I am’ confident that we can recover 
the initiative, that we can give a doubting 
world the realization that we—and not Rus- 
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sia and China—can help them achieve real 
stability and growth. 

In short, it is our job to prove that we can 
devote as much energy, intelligence, ideal- 
ism, and sacrifice to the survival and tri- 
umph of the open society as the Russian 
despots can extort by compulsion in defense 
of their closed system of tyranny. We can 
give a convincing demonstration that we 
have not a propaganda or crisis intérest but 
an enduring long-term interest in the pro- 
ductive economic growth of the less devel- 
oped nations. 

This year, all over the Western World—and 
practicularly in an impressive Washington 
ceremony last month—we commemorate a 
notable anniversary, the founding of -_NATO. 
Whatever its handicaps may be today, this 
unique and historic association of free na- 
tions in a community of effort demonstrated 
that alliances can prosper on positive, as 
well as negative, goals. 

Let us bear that decision in mind today. 
For, just as in 1949 the historic front was in 
West Europe, so in 1959 the gateway to fresh 
achievement lies in Asia. As Russia cast her 
ominous shadow across the horizon of our 
hopes during the last decade, so in the next 
decade we must take measure of a new pow- 
er—China, whose mounting strength is the 
cardinal political development of *uis area. 

How will we meet the challenge of the 
next 10 years, between now and 1969? Will 
we be reminded of a’ lost journey which 
ended with the fall of Prague in the spring 
of 1939, or the new vitality of the demo- 
cratic alliance which was formed in the 
spring of 1949? 

The answer lies in part in congressional 
action, along the lines I have indicated, on 
the Development Loan Fund, our best tool 
for aiding long-range capital development. 
But the job should not and cannot be done 
by the United States alone. We need—as we 
needed 10 years ago—another historic ef- 
fort in international collaboration—among 
the capital exporting nations in the world 
and India herself. 

That is why Senator Cooper and I have 
recommended the creation of an interna- 
tional joint mission to India to work out 
with the Indians an accurate appraisal of 
their needs over the life of the third plan, 
to weave vogether the various aid programs 
of the Western nations, and to give both as- 
suarnce and incentive not only to the In- 
dians but to democratic leaders throughout 
the underdeveloped world, to demonstrate 
to them, and to enable them to demonstrate 
to their political followers, that:there is a 
democratic way of achieving economic de- 
velopment as an alternative to the forced 
mobilization of men ahd materials. Once 
again, the free world can unite on a positive 
prograni with positive goals—instead of 
hanging together only out of fear of. evils 
which we all oppose. 

Coalitions of free states impose strains 
and sometimes handicaps, particularly in a 
period of peace and apathy. The allies of 
the U.S.S.R. and China, on the other hand, 
are rarely critical or uncooperative. They 
are at the very least silently, if grudgingly, 
submissive. But in a time of crisis, a free 
alliance finds unity and strength, even in 
the free exchange of ideas—while the Red 
satellites in a time of crisis are sources of 
anxtety, uncertainty, and trouble. 

The situation in India is today a crisis, 
and it is an opportunity to demonstrate 
Western unity and strength. The -moment 
is ripe for giving new meaning to the Atlantic 
community and relating its peaceful enter- 
prises to the aspirations of the uncommitted 
world. If the President and Congress give 
new momentum to our foreign assistance 
program, then we can’ expect with reason 
that the nations of the Common Market and 
the Commonwealth will also give realization 
to a larger effort of theirown. Both the Sec- 
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retary-General of NATO, Mr. Spaak, and the 
world spokesman of the Common Market, Mr. 
Monnet, have underscored in recent months 
that the great issues facing the member na- 
tions lie outside Europe and preeminently 
in the underdeveloped areas. 

The creditor states of Europe are deeply 
involved in India’s future, as are Japan and 
other potential members of this common 
enterprise. Our task now is to harness all 
of the resources of these nations more ef* 
fectively, and to work out with the Indian 
Government the most effective method in 
participating in their developmental plans. 

If the aid which India has received from 
all sources should remain at its current level, 
the increase in national income would barely 
outstrip population growth, bring no sig- 
nificant decreases in unemployment, increase 
the alarming deficit of food grains, and re- 
quire sharp curbs on private enterprise in 
that economy. 

If, however, foreign investment in India 
from all sources can rise to a figure of about 
$1 billion a year, then we can foresee with 
some confidence a growth in Indian income 
in the range of 25 to 30 percent as against 
a 10 to 12 percent growth in population. 
Unemployment might be reduced. Provided 
India takes vigorous measures of agricultural 
reform, food supply might finally outpace the 
increase of population, and the private sector 
of the economy would again reflect the 
dynamism which it exhibited at the end of 
the first plan. 

But it is‘ not enough merely to provide 
sufficient money. Equally important is our 
attitude and our understanding. For if we 
undertake this effort in the wrong spirit, or 
for the wrong reasons, or in the wrong way, 
then any and all financial measures will be 
in vain. 

I have spoken here today about India’s 
race with Red China. We want India to win 
that race. We want India to be a free and 
thriving leader of a free and thriving Asia. 
But if our interest appears to be purely self- 
ish, anti-Communist and part of the cold 
war, if it appears to the Indian people that 
our motives are purely political, then we shall 
play into the hands of Communist and neu- 
tralist propagandists, cruelly distort Amer- 
ica’s image abroad, and undo much of the 
psychological effect that we expect from our 
generosity. 

We ought to return to the generous spirit 
in which the original point 4 pregram was 
conceived; stress our positive interest in, 
and moral responsibility for, relieving misery 
and poverty; and acknowledge to ourselves 
and the world that, communism or no com- 
munism, we cannot be an island unto our- 
selves. That alone would do justice to the 
innately decent motives from which most 
Americans do support foreign aid. 

There is considerable talk these days in 
Washington about distinguishing between 
military and economic assistance, and em- 
phasizing the latter. I join in that endeavor, 
and consider it of major importance to the 
success of this program. But there are other 
distinctions which must be made—distinc- 
tions which are important to public under- 
standing of the issues—and important to the 
self-respect and sensitivity of recipient na- 
tions. ; 

Let us distinguish between lending a help- 
ing hand to countries—such as India— 
which are carrying forward their own de- 
velopment and, on the other hand, under- 
writing the entire economies of such vital 
but shaky areas as South Korea, Formosa, 
and south Vietnam. In one case, we are 
providing the alleimportant missing link in 
a total development effort, but in the other, 
capital development is only an incidental 
part of overall budget support. . i 

Secondly, let us distinguish between aid 


shipments that are geared to the needs of, 


the recipient countries, and those which are 


’ 
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more geared to our domestic needs to dispose 
of agricultural surpluses. Certainly food 
shipments for famined relief in India and 
Pakistan are worth while, but where foreign 
needs and domestic embarrassments do not 
happen to coincide so nicely, we should not 
subordinate needs of the recipient country 
to oyr domestic political conveniences. 

Finally, let us distinguish between foreign 
aid needed to prop up a faltering friend and 
aid which is part of a comprehensive, long- 
range foreign economic policy. 

Foreign aid is important to most under- 
developed countries; but for some of them 
the real life-and-death question is markets 
for their export commodities; compared to 
that foreign aid receipts are often desirable 
incidentals. Many underdeveloped countries, 
if they had to choose between foreign aid 
and stable markets, would choose the latter. 

The one commodity nations, such as Bo- 
livia and Ghana, are particularly affected by 
our business conditions and market policies, 
but even nations such as India are concerned 
about the economic cycle in this Nation, 
about our plans for commodity stabilization, 
and about our hopes for reciprocal trade 
agreements with more predictable tariff 
procedures. 

All of this, by way of attitude and action, 
can be done, and must be done. 

The free world cannot shame Russia and 
China into freedom, but it can inspire de- 
mocracy to enrich its own freedoms. ,Free- 
dom’s banner will be vindicated or lost not 
by the test of military strength alone, but 
by the purity and passion of our commit- 
ment to democracy, by our dedication to the 
advancing hopes of new nations, and by our 
determination to provide that freedom can 
lift the haggard burden of poverty from 
desolate lands. We have not yet conquered 
the frontiers of fear. But neither have we 
yet fully explored the horizons: of hope. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record an article appearing 
in the Santa Barbara (Calif.) News- 
Press of September 30, 1958, entitled 
“Montecito Sewage- Problem Growing’’: 


Monrectro SEWAGE PRroBLEM GROWING—ONE 
Hunprep Percent GAIN IN Sepric TANK 
Pamures Since 1954 REpoRTeD 


Faced with a 100-percent increase in septic 
tank failures in Montecito since 1954, the 
area’s only solution is a community sewer 
system, Dr. Joseph T. Nardo, county health 
officer, said in a report released today. 

The report was release by Montecito Citi- 
zens for Sanitation, which is campaigning 
for passage of the $1,765,000 sewer bond issue 
in the October 7 election. 


INSPECTIONS 


“Records indicated,” the report . states, 
“that during the first 6 months of 1954 ap- 
proximately 100 inspections were made by the 
sanitation staff in the Montecito are& as the 
result of complaints that individual sawage 
installations were overflowing. During the 
first 6 months of 1958 over 200 such inspec- 
tions were made.” 
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Dr. Nardo, commenting today on these fig- 
ures, pointed out that there are many in- 
stances of overflowing septic tanks that are 
not reported to the health Mepartment be- 
cause either the owners pump them out im- 
mediately or the neighbors have septic tank 
problems of their own and don’t want to re- 
port on their neighbors. 

“Soils of poor porosity and underground 
seepage from springs are primarily responsi- 
ble for the malfunctioning of septic tank 
systems in the Montecito area,” the report 
continues. “Along with poor soil conditions, 
the increase in population density and sub- 
sequent increase in the amount of sewage 
discharged into the ground may be responsi- 
ble for the increased amounts of water en- 
countered underground at shallow depths.” 


ALARMING INCREASE 


“During the past year there has been an 
alarming increase in underground spring 
action and in the amount of static water en- 
eountered when test holes were drilled in 
septic tank systems. 

“It is our opinion that the only solution to 
the problem is a sewer system. We there- 
fore urge and recommend that. immediate 
plans be undertaken for the sewering of the 
area with an adequate community system, 
thereby eliminating an existing health 








*hazard.” 
- Spain and NATO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1959 


Mr, GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, after my 
tour of U.S. military installations in 
Europe during the latter part of 1957, I 
stated in my report to the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee that Spain should be in- 
vited to join in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

Objections to her entry into NATO 
are, in my way of thinking, based on 
feeble reasoning. Those quarters from 
whence objections come might well in- 
dulge in some introspection for the pur- 
pose of determining whether their na- 
tional effort and sacrifice might be in- 
creased in compensation for the military 
potential of Spain which is not now fully 
available to the NATO partnership. 

In the final recommendations in my 
report, I stated: “The United States 
make stronger representations for the 
admittance of Spain into the North At- 
lantic Treaty» Organization.” 

I wish to in the Recorp an edito- 
rial I noted in the Priday, May 22 issue of 
the Washington Evening Star in support 
of Spain’s entry into NATO: 

SrpaIn anp NATO 

For various reasons, none of them per- 

suasive, a few members of the North Atlantic 


Treaty Organization still oppose Spain’s en- 
try into the alliance.. But President Charles 
de Gaulle has announced that France—which 
used to be bitterly against the idea—now 
favors such a move, and this may lead, at 
long last, to favorable action. - 

In any event, as a matter of political an 
military commoasense, there can be no doubt 
that Spain belongs in NATO. Already a 
member of the United Nations, and of a 
number of economic and other organizations 


designed to strengthen Western Europe, it 
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has all the qualifications for full participa- 
tion in the alliance. Not the least of these, 
of course, is the fact that the American air 
and naval bases on its territory are of vital 
importance to the defense of freedom. Fur- 
ther than that, regardless of the extravagant 
and often stupid criticism that has been 
leveled by outsiders against Generalissimo 
Franco, his country and its fine people con- 
tinue to be one of the world’s strongest bul- 
warks against the menace of Red aggression. 

Back in 1949, a U.N. majority acted, in 
keeping with all this, by rescinding the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s sorry and essentially fraudu- 
lent 1946 decision (a decision supported at 
the time by our own country), aimed at iso- 
lating the Franco Government by ending 
diplomatic contact with it. That egregious 
error should now be rectified completely by 
a unanimous NATO vote to admit Spain into 
membership. 





Resolution by the State of Texas Com- 
mending Dr. Henry A. Holle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ *% 


° 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1959 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
Dr. Henry A. Holle, a distinguished 
Texan who is a native of Brenham, 
Tex., which is in the 10th Congressional 
District, which I have the privilege to 
serve, enjoys an outstanding record in 
the public health program of our Na- 
tion and our State. 

After having received his degree of 
doctor of medicine from the University 
of Texas Medical School, he served in 
the U.S. Public Health Service for many 
years, and was granted a leave of ab- 
sence to serve as commissioner of health 
of Texas, where he rendered outstand- 
ing service. 

I take pride in the fact that the Senate 
of Texas, on April 23, 1959, adopted Sen- 
ate Resolution 435 as an expression 
of high regard and esteem for Dr. Holle, 
and commending him for his valuable 
service to the State of Texas. 

Under previous consent I insert the 
resolution in the Recorp: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 435 

Whereas the Texas State Commissioner of 
Health, Dr. Henry A. Holle, recently ten- 
dered his resignation in the midst of derog- 
atory statements about him which appeared 
Frominently in public news media; and 

Whereas this distinguished doctor of 
medicine received his education in the Bren- 
ham public schools, Texas A. & M. College, 
and the University of Texas Medical School; 
and 
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Whereas Dr. Holle has risen to interna- 
tional eminence in his chosen profession, 
having served with the U.S. Public Health 
Service in responsible positions for many 
years in this country and abroad; and 

Whereas Dr. Holle requested a leave of 
absence from the U.S. Public Health Service 
in order to accept the post of commissioner 
of health in his native State of Texas some 
5 years ago, through a sense of obligation 
to his fellow Texans; and 

Whereas during Dr. Holle’s period of serv- 
ice in Texas, the State health department 
has broadened its services to the people and 
has greatly increased its professional and 
administrative efficiency, largely through 
this capable doctor’s ability and devotion to 
duty; and 

Whereas the new headquarters buildings 
of the State department of health reflect the 
planning and vision of Dr. Holle as well as 
the confidence reposed in him by succeeding 
members of the Texas Legislature and other 
Officials of the State; and 

Whereas much of the criticism voiced 
against Dr. Holle has decried his association 
with an agency of the Government of the 
United States of America, an honorable cir- 
cumstance more deserving of praise than 
censure by his fellow Texans and fellow 
Americans; and 

Whereas additional criticism has con- 
cerned alleged technical violations on minor 
points about which Dr. Holle had previously, 
with great conscientiousness, obtained com- 
petent legal advice and counsel; and 

Whereas no charges of malfeasance in of- 
fice have been directed against Dr. Holle, but 
many. unkind and unsubstantiated remarks 
have been made about him: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Texas, That this honorable body hereby de- 
sires to place on the public records its high 
regard and esteem for Dr. Henry A. Holle; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senate of Texas hereby 
officially commend Dr. Holle for his valuable 
services to the State of Texas; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to Dr. Holle as a token of 
the esteem in which he is held in this his- 
toric legislative chamber. 


TT 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports. or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estim: : : of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). —- 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D:C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subseriptions to~the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 


on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p.. 


1939). 
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Death of C. R. Hallmark, of San Angelo; 
Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi-< 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article entitled “C. R. Hallmark, 
Prominent Banker, Civic Leader, Dies,” 
published in the San Angelo (Tex.) 
Standard Times of April 27, 1959; and 
also an editorial entitled “Recognition,” 
relating to Mr. Hallmark’s untimely 
death, and published in the San Angelo 
Standard Times of April 28, 1959. 

Mr. President, this good citizen was a 
grand gentleman, a true Texan, and a 
real American, who devoted a lifetime to 
the best interests to his community, 
State, and Nation. 





There being no objection, the article 


and editorial were ordered to be printed 

in the REcorp, «us follows: 

[From the San Angelo Standard Times, Apr. 
27, 1959] 


C. R. HALLMARK, PROMINENT BANKER, CIVIC 
LEADER DIES 


©, R. Hallmark, a vice chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank and a civic 
leader here, died at 5:45 a.m. Sunday in St. 
John’s Hospital after a brief illness. He was 
78 years old. 

A former president of the bank, Mr. Hall- 
mark entered the hospital Friday for medical 
treatment after becoming ill at the bank on 
Wednesday. His death was attributed to 
double pneumonia. 

Funeral services are to be held at 4 p.m. 
Tuesday at the First Baptist Church with 
the Reverend James B. Leavell, pastor, offi- 
ciating. Burial is to be in Fairmount Ceme- 
tery under the direction of Johnson’s Funeral 


Home, ~ 
. BORN IN BELTON 
Mr. Hallmark, born November 25, 1880, near 


- Belton in Bell County had been associated 


with the First National Bank, oldest financial 


. institution in San Angelo, since March 25, 


1907. His parents were George Washington 
Hallmark and Rebecca Clements Hallmark, 
both native Texans. 

Educated in Bell and Coryell County public 
schools, Mr. Hallmark later completed a com- 
bined course in bookkeeping and banking 
and in 1904 was\employed by the L. Miller 
General Merchandise Store at Orange. 

His work with the Miller store was that of 
general office worker, a job calling for the 
handling of payrolls of several lumber and 
paper mills. : 

While in Orange he became proficient in 
handling large sums of money and 3 years 
later he came to the First National Bank as 
a bookkeeper. 

FIFTY-TWO-YEAR SERVICE 

A banker here for 52 years—longer in the 

business “than any banker here now—Mr. 


Appendix 


Hallmark became cashier of the bank in 1923 
and 10 years later, he was named a vice presi- 
dent. 

The First National Bank, established July 
29, 1882, has had only six presidents and Mr. 
Hat!mark was the fifth. He succeeded the 
late George E. Webb as president after Mr. ° 
Webb’s death in September 1936. 

Other presidents of the bank were: Leasel 
B. Harris, who helped organize the bank, 
which was originally the Concho National; 
Philip C. Lee, W. H. Godair, whom the late 
Mr. Webb succeded in 1896, and William J. 
Reed, president at tihs time. 

Mr. Hallmark retired as president of the 
First National Bank March 6, 1959, after 
MicheleT. Halbouty, Houston banker and oil- 
man, purchased 70 percent of the bank’s 
stock for $1,025,000. 


REED IS PRESIDENT 


Succeeding Mr. Hallmark as president was 
William J. Reed, former executive vice presi- 
dent and cashier of the Continental Bank & 
Trust Co., at Houston. Halbouty became 
chairman of the board and Mr. Hallmark and 
Clarence R. Webb, who had been exectuive 
vice president and chairman of the board, 
were named vice chairmen. : 

Once Mr. Hallmark had established him- 
self in the banking business he turned his 
attention to civic work and other enterprises. 

As- president of the First National Bank, 
Mr. Hallmark was one of three trustees of 
the Fairmount Cemetery Trust, a nonprofit 
organization set up for perpetual care of 
the cemetery. Presidents of the other two 
national banks here, Weldon Jones of the 
San Angelo National, and Claude Gibbs of 
the Central National, are the other two 
trustees. At Mr. Hallmark’s death the trust 
held more than $300,000, the money being 
invested in bonds and first mortgage real 
estate loans for the benefit of the cemetery. 

Mr. Hallmark was appointed a member of 
the board of the San Angelo Independent 
School District in 1923 and served as secre- 
tary of the board for 13 years. 


ORGANIZER 


He was one of the organizers and served 
as treasurer of the Western Reserve Life In- 
surance Co., which was established here. 
The firm later moved headquarters to Austin 
and later was purchased by the Great Na- 
tional Life Insurafice Co. of Dallas. 

At the time Mr. Hallmark became an em- 
ployee of the First National, deposits totaled 
around $1 million... Deposits at the close of 
business March 12, 1959, the last call from 
the National Comptroller of the Currency,, 
totaled $17,033,862.54. Loans last March 12 
totaled $4,896,268.49. In 1907 the bank per- 
sonnel numbered only 6; today there are 
around 55 employees. 

The First National grew steadily under Mr. 
Hallmark’s direction. The present building, 
which has housed the bank since 1905, 
underwent several remodeling jobs, each one 
providing for an expansion of facilities. 

It was also under Mr. Hallmark’s regime 
that the bank purchased the heme and lot 
of the late Mr. and Mrs. N. M. March, 138 
West Besuregard Avenue, as a prospective 
building site. The property was purchased 
in December 1956 for $150,000. 

BIRD HOME BOUGHT 

Halbouty, shortly after purchasing the 
First National last month, exercised an op- 
tion on the George J. Bird home, just east 
of the West Beauregard site, purchasing it 


for $96,500, thus giving the bank a quarter 
block. 

Mr. Hallmark also served as a member of 
the San Angelo Parks Board for 14 years and 
was a member of the Knights of Pythias and 
the Masonic Lodge. 

Mr. Hallmark and Miss Bessie M. Day were 
married October 9, 1907, and have made their 
home here since. In the 1936 flood their 
home, at 532 West Beauregard Avenue, was 
lost to the raging waters of the North Concho 
River. The Ranch House has since been 
built on the property. The Hallmarks re- 
sided at 404 South Washirigton Street. 

Mr. Hallmark is survived by his wife, a 
daughter, Mrs. Brown Shield, of San Angelo, 
and one brother, Q. M. Hallmark of Killeen. 


—— 


[From the San Angelo Standard Times, Apr. 
28, 1959] 


RECOGNITION 


To spend 52 years at one job is something 
of a rarity in a changing world. To spend 
26 years as the head of a bank, one of the 
cornerstones of a community’s economy, 
commends additional recognition. 

The late C. R. Hallmark not only wrought 
these records with the First National Bank 
here, but he found time to take his place on 
the school and parks boards and to enjoy 
the fellowship of the Kiwanis Club. There 
his mates say he frequently came up with 
surprising humorous and pithy comment on 
varied projects.of the organization. 

That he devoted himself to the affairs of 
the bank in a way to beget the confidence of 
the community is in itself a worthy recogni- 
tion. To be the president of a bank makes 
one at once something of a community ad- 
viser and a steward of the funds of other 
people. In such a job & man assumes the 
responsibility of leadership, and banks, by 
nature of their, services, are under heavy 
pressure to provide it. 





Racing Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, we Mary- 
landers are justly proud of the way in 
which horse racing has flourished in our 
State and of the men and women who 
have been responsible for the exemplary 
way in which the sport has been con- 
ducted. One of the persons to whom is 
due a major portion of the credit for 
the health of Maryland racing during 
recent years is Mr. D. Eldred Rinehart, 
of Smithsburg, Md., whom I feel privi- 
leged to number among my closest 
friends. As chairman of the Maryland 
State Racing Commission, Eldred Rine- 
hart utilized the same qualities of lead- 
ership, understanding, and persever- 
ance which made him a personal suc- 
cess, to add immeasurably to the stature 
of racing in our: great Free State. Re- 
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cently, as his term expired and a new 
State administration named a replace- 
ment, the Evening Sun newspaper, of 
Baltimore, commented editorially on 
Eldred Rinehart’s service, and I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

-There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoap, 
as follows: 

{From the Evening Sun, of Baltimore, Md.] 
RacING CHANGE 


No convincing reason was offered at the 
last session of the legislature for abolition 
of the present three-man Racing Commission 
and its replacement with a five-man group. 
Now that Governor Tawes has made .his 
five choices to fit out the new arrangement 
its underlying motive becomes ‘even more 
obscure. 

Two of the present commissioners, Mr. 
Shuger and Mr. Chewning, are retained for 
extra terms. Three new members—Mr. 
Jackson and Mr. Cuccia, with Mr. Livie to 
serve as chairman—are being added. The 
net of it all is loss of Mr. D. Eldred Rine- 
hart, the present chairman, who has proved 
himself a most effective force for the good 
of Maryland racing. 

None of the Tawes additions shows much 
promise of making up for the Rinehart loss. 
To be sure, it might be too much to ask of 
& practical Democrat like the Governor to 
keep Mr. Rinehart, who happens to be the 
Republican State chairman, at the head of 
this important agency. Still, it is leadership 
on the commission which counts and only its 
chairman has the opportunity to lead. Mr. 
Livie, though a man of good standing, has 
not hitherto shown high qualities on this 
score. 





The Government’s Exchange Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have pririted 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a sum- 
mary of a talk given before representa- 
tives of the New York Department of 
Education on April 21 by John W. Har- 
rold, of Ellenburg Depot, N.Y. 

This is, I believe, an unusually lucid 
description of one aspect of our govern- 
mental exchange program. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A REPorRT ON THE 1959 SEMINAR IN COMPARA- 
TIvE EDUCATION HELD IN FRANCE, BELGIUM, 
AND THE NETHERLANDS 

(By John W. Harrold, Ellenburg. Depot, N.Y.) 

(A summary of a talk given before repre- 
sentatives of the New York Education De- 
partment in Albany, N.Y. on April 21, 
1959) 

During the past decade many thousands 
of students, teachers, university professors 
and research scholars have participated in 
and contributed to the International Ex- 
change Service program of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State. This year, for the first time, 
school administrators in the United States 
were given an opportunity to share in this 
program. With funds provided under the 
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Pulbright Act, selected supervisors and ad- 
ministrators of elementary and secondary 
schools participated in the Seminar in Com- 
parative Education held in France, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands during the months of 
February and March 1959. It was my privi- 
lege to have been a member of this group 
of American educators. 

The basic purpose of the program of the 
International Exchange Service is to increase 
good will and understanding between the 
people of the United States and the people 
of other countries. The Seminar in Com- 
parative Education contributed to this ob- 
jective by sending 20 school administrators 
from various parts of the United States to 
live for 2 months in Europe and to study 
and discuss problems in the field of educa- 
tion with many people in the countries 
visited. ‘The seminar included lectures on 
elementary, secondary, and university edu- 
cation; discussions on the teaching of for- 
eign Janguages, science and mathematics; 
conferences with national and local educa- 
tional officials; visits to schools of different 
types; and, contacts with the social and 
cultural life in the countries visited. 

In each of the countries visited we were 
warmly welcomed and treated with the 
highest degree of kindness and respect. We 
worked with many persons and made many 
friends. Since returning home I have writ- 
ten some 130 personal letters expressing 
my appreciation to various individuals in 
Europe who helped to make our trip a most 
educational and valuable experience. Most 
of us were invited into homes of different 
people, to eat with them, to observe their 
way of living and to discuss life in our 
respective countries. Reports I have re- 
ceived from other members of the group 
indicate that all 20 of us have been asked 
many times to tell our friends and public 
groups about our experiences and our ob- 
servations. I am convinced that the semi- 
nar in comparative education has contrib- 
uted much to increasing goodwill and un- 
derstanding between the people of the 
United States and the people of the coun- 
tries visited. 

During our all‘too brief 2 months in Eu- 
rope we saw, we heard, and we did many 
things. In spite of our numerous and 
varied experiences, I am sure that no one 
of us would qualify as an expert on any 
phase of European life or problems. How- 
ever, being steeped in the American way of 
life, all of us soon came to recognize that 
in Europe the social status of the family 
is a dominant factor in determining the 
educational opportunity of the children. 
This caused us to inquire about the occu- 
pations of the fathers of the 20 Americans 
who were in positions of more or less im- 
portance and who had been selected from 
over 500 candidates to represent the United 
States in this new program. Here is what 
we found: Our fathers were a barber, a 
blacksmith, a carpenter, six farmers, a 
grocer, a day laborer, a librarian, a me- 
chanic, a merchant, a minister, a pharma- 
cist, a postmaster, a shipping clerk, a shoe- 
maker, and a teacher. It was our conclu- 
sion that few, if any, of us would ever 
have had an opportunity to be in the posi- 
tions we are in today if we had been born 
in and lived in the countries we visited. 

As a result of our experience each of us 
returned with varied impressions and per- 
haps many*of us have new and greater under- 
standings. These are some of the general 
observations I would make: 

1. Our educational horizons were broad- 
ened. Never again will we see our own 
schools, and education in general, through 
the same eyes as before. 

2. We observed the close relationship be- 
tween the history, the culture, and the so- 
cial values of a country and its educational 
system—something that, because we were 
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so much a part of it, we had not seen so 
clearly in America before. 

3. We marveled at the high priority given 
to education both by the people in general 
and by the actions of their governments. 

4. We recognized the importance and the 


value to the people of Europe of the classi-- 


cal. and cultural subjects taught im their 
schools. 

5. We observed the demanding of high 
standards of achievement from the primary 
grades through the university and noted 
the many who fell by the wayside. 

6. We have a greater appreciation of the 
contributions of the European peoples to 
our own heritage. 

7. Many of us returned with ideas for some 
shift in emphasis, for some experimentetion, 
for some subject or program innovations. 

8. We agreed that it is impossible to trans- 
port a system of schools from-one country 
to another country. 

9. We have a greater appreciation of the 
efforts of our own schools to develop in 
students self-reliance, critical thinking, 
ability to reach conclusions, to make judg- 
ments and a capability of working together 
rather than acquiring knowledge just for 
knowledge sake. 

10. We have a deeper conviction of the 
many accomplishments of the schools of 
America—a revitalized faith in America edu- 
cation and a renewed awareness that it is 
a@ fundemental source of strength of our 
Nation. 

11. We are more fully aware of the vast 
work being done by the United States in 
the various countries of the world to create 
goodwill and understanding among the 
peoples of the world. 

12. We came away with a deeper under- 
standing of the countries we -visited, with 
an appreciation of different types of school 
systems that had many points of excellence, 
and with a feeling of personal admiration 
and friendliness toward a people who have 
courageously rebuilt from the destruction 
of war and its aftereffects and at the same 
time have coped with problems of growth, 
economics, education, and the preservation 
of freedom that confronts all nations. 





The Responsibility of Business in Public 
Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a speech de- 


livered on May 20, 1959, by William 
C. Stolk, president of the American Can 


Co., before a manufacturers association. 


meeting in Chicago, be printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD. 

In this excellent speech, Mr. Stolk 
has done an outstanding job of high- 
lighting the vital need for American 
businessmen to take an active and in- 
terested part in public affairs. I am 
greatly encouraged by this presentation, 
for I have long urged businessmen, both 
small and large, to devote a portion of 
their energies to the area of public 
affairs. 

American business contains a vast 
storehouse of administrative know- 
how; American business is the foun- 
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tainhead of American ingenuity; Amer- 
ican business is the best schooled group 
in the world ds to the practical advan- 

es of a free enterprise economy to all 
citizens in a representative~ republic. 
This know-how and experience should 
be, indeed, must be, utilized in the in- 
telligent selection of public representa- 
tives and in the formulation and devel- 
opment of sound public programs and 
policies which are in harmony with the 
fundamental and formative concepts of 
this Nation. 

I commend Mr. Stolk and the Amer- 
ican Can Co. for taking the lead in‘en- 
couraging business personnel to partici- 
pate in public affairs and practical 
politics, and I earnestly hope, for the 
well-being of this Nation, that this 
speech will receive the thoughtful at- 
tention of a great many American citi- 
zens, s 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: i 
THe RESPONSIBILITY OF BUSINESS IN PUBLIC 

AFFAIRS 
(Address by William C. Stolk, president, 

American Can Co., at the 45th midyear 

meeting of the Chemical Specialties Manu- 

facturers Association, Chicago, May 20, 

1959) 

Having been in the sales end of business 
most of my life, your invitation to be here 
today is not only an honor but a real treat. 

There could be no greater pleasure for a 
salesman than an invitation to sell his bill 
of goods before several hundred fine cus- 


tomers and equally fine prospective cus- . 


tomers—without interruption. 

~ Despite your generosiy, I will avoid talk- 
ing about insecticides, disinfectants, waxes 
and polishes—and, of course—cans, though 
the temptation to do so is strong. It would 
be wonderful to discuss with you new de- 
velopments, new products, and new markets, 
and to paint a picture of a great and glori- 
ous new future we might share together. 

“his I would do if it were not that I have 
biome so deeply concerned—as have many 
other businessmen—with the ominous out- 
look facing our country. If things continue 
to go the way they have, there is real reason 
for serious doubt that we, as a nation, have 
a-giorious future in store fOr us. 

I came here to sell—but not containers. 
If any businessman has not already been 
sold, he needs to be sold on the absolute 
need and urgency to participate in public 


‘ @ffairs. My goal today is to convince you 


of the need for your participation in this 
vital area and for your help in encouraging, 
stimulating, and helping your managers, 
your business associates, and your friends 
to do likewise. 

We, as businessmen, have been working 


vigorously and conscientiously to increase 


productivity, cut costs and provide a firm 
basis for a constantly improving standard 
of living. But people in increasing numbers 
are discovering that while we have been 
busy developing, financing, producing, and 
marketing new products and services, pow- 
erful forces have been working at least as 
diligently to develop, finance, produce, and 
market ideas that are seriously undermining 
our political and economic system. 
Standards are being lowered, ideals are 
being downgraded, character is being weak- 
ened, and our Constitution is—in effect—be- 


from effort; freedom from responsibility; 
and freedom to get without having to give, 

The public is being hoaxed into believing 
that the Nation can consume more than it 
produces, that our standards of living can 


ad 
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be increased by restricting output and re- 
ducing hours of work, and that the good 
Hfe is a life of irresponsibility. 


tion by Russia—is to forget the balancing 
of the budget, maintain existing tax rates, 
increase government expenditures, ham- 
string business incentive and initiative, 
build a larger and more powerful Central 
Government, and move further and further 
along the roafl toward socialism. 

Some politicians in government, in labor 
unions, in our two great political parties, 
and—sad to say—even in our educational 
institutions have been promoting concepts, 
ideas, and legislative actions which will 
surely rob the public of a substantial part— 
if not ultimately all—of its bank savings, 
“series E bond savings, life insurance protec- 
tion, pension rights, and other property 
values. 

These same politicians are promoting the 
idea that business is suspect, that big busi- 
ness is particularly bad, that anything which 
is good for an employer could not be good 
for an employee. They are coldly contriv- 
ing to break down public confidence in and 
respect for business, particularly big busi- 
ness. This despite the fact that business, 
and business alone, makes possible the goods 
and services used by consumers, the income 
used by tens of millions of people to sup- 
port their families, and—both directly and 
indirectly—the great bulk of Government in- 
come. 

To my mind, we businessmen, individually 
and collectively, have become much too re- 
fined for this day and age. We have striven 
too hard to seek universal acceptability for 
ourselves, as well as for our products. 

We have devoted too much effort toward 
attempting to find areas where we can agree 
with other business managers, with labor 
leaders, and with Government. We have 
made too little effort to think about, and 
speak out on areas of disagreement with 
labor leaders, with Government, and even 
among ourselves. We must not, of course, 
confine ourselves to the purely negative ex- 
ercise of saying “we are against what you 
are for.” But ih order to make clear to 
everyone what we stand for, and why, we 
cannot avoid taking an open position 
against schemes that are designed to over- 
turn the things we seek to advance. For 
example, as we speak out to support and 
promote the continuance of a free competi- 
tive market for goods and services, we have 
to oppose the ideas of those who want to see 
all business management directed by some 
combination of Federal bureaucracy and 
union “trusteeship.” 

Business managers have assumed that, in 
the area of public affairs, their responsibili- 
ties to society are adequately discharged by 
making a financial contribution, once every 
2 years, to the party of their choice and 
by contributing to the support of business 
organizations which take stands on legis- 
lative issues. This may have been ade- 
quate in the dim past—but certainly not in 
the recent past, and assuredly not now. 

You and I and other businessmen, as 
corporate executives, must give more per-, 
sonal attention to our unique opportunity 
to exercise the art of leadership—to fulfill 


human resources. As corporate executives 
we have great opportunity to demonstrate 
and promote sensible ideas and constructive 
actions for the common good. Let me be 
specific: I believe that the economic reali- 
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As corporate executives, you and I stand 
at the head of groups of employees who can 
and will judge, firsthand, whether our man- 
agement ideas make sense and deserve their 
agreement and support. When our own 
people learn firsthand from us what we 
stand for—and when | they decide for them- 
selves that they agreé with us—we will have 
accomplished our principal duty of leader- 
ship as corporate executives. 

This, however, is not the end of our task. 

You and I, and other businessmen—as 
individuals—must, in order to be good 
leaders and good citizens, become politically 
sophisticated. We must, as individuals, 
personally participate in the job of helping 
to select, nominate, and elect able people 
to public office. 

If we fail to do so, we can look forward 
with certainty to the day when the corpo- 
ration will become obsolete and the Gov- 
ernment will become absolute. 

Because we—in the American Can Co. 
management—are so strongly convinced of 
this, we decided some months ago to do 
something about it. 

We decided .we were not going to be pas- 
sive and thus be a party to permitting our 
country to be lead, unobstructed, into in- 
tellectual, moral and financial bankruptgey 
by a relatively few, highly vocal people— 
people who are either selfish, shiftless, 
power-hungry, well-intentioned but mis- 
guided, or are proponents of another kind of 
political and economic system. ; 

Here, briefly, is what our company is 
doing in an effort to help preserve dnd 
strengthen our economic and political in- 
stitutions. 

We at American Can Co. have laid out a 
four-part program. Some of the parts are 
already in action, others.are in the make- 
ready stage. Let me emphasize that no part 
of our program is a one-shot project or a 
temporary campaign. All four parts are 
designed for long-term action, from now on. 
We wish we had started them years ago. 

Part 1 is to inform, equip, and encourage 
everyone in our management organization to 
lead out and. speak out on the business 
facts that have a direct bearing on the 
economic and social well-being of our own 
company, our own people, and of the Na- 
tion. And by “everyone in our management 
organization” I mean our people at every 
management and supervisory level from the 
front office to the shipping dock. 

Part 2 of our program is to make sure 
that every employee, and his family and his 
neighbors, gets from us, both face-to-face 
and in writing, a continuous flow of facts 
and viewpoints to round out his under- 
standing and make it possible for him to 
reach judgments based on all of the truth 
rather than only part of it. We are con- 


stantly on guard not to underestimate our. 


people’s intelligence, or overestimate the 
amount of information they already have. 

The third part is to give our managers the 
opportunity to study political processes and 
learn the art of practical politics. Our pur- 
pose here is to give our managers, and 
through them all employees, genuine en- 
couragement to participate actively in per- 
sonal politics—on their own time and at 
their own expense, in their own precincts 
and wards, through the party of their indi- 
vidual and personal choice. 

The fourth part of our program is to give 
elected officials, through our management 
organization, our mangement views on im- 
portant national issues as they come up for 
consideration in pending legislation. 

The first two parts of this program do not 
require anything different in the way of or- 
ganization structure or operating techniques. 
This is not to say, however, that these parts 
will operate by themselves without careful 
planning and constant attention, from the 
chief executive on down. Several months 
ago I tried to summarize this area of our 
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current program to our entire management 
organization, in the following three sen- 
tences: 

1. Let us extend our principles of sound 
and successful management to provide an 
increasing initiative to lead out and speak 
out, in our plants and offices and in our com- 
munties, om the affairs that control the 
welfare of our business and the economic, 
social, and political climate in which we live. 

2. Let us take constant stock of our man- 
agement decisions and actions, to be sure 
that our practices and actions are always 
consistent with our principles. 

3. The task remaining, then, is to exercise 
both personal and corporate leadership, in 
talking and writing to people to get them to 
think straight—to make the right choice 
under sometimes difficult circumstances. 

The third and fourth parts of our current 
program—encouraging personal political ac- 
tion, and putting our management viewpoint 
on national issues on record with Congress- 
men—are brand new activities in our com- 
pany. I want to take a few moments to 
describe how we are going about serving our 
apprenticeship in these new ventures. 

Our decision to participate much more ac- 
tively and aggressively in public issues and 
personal politics was made some months 
in advance of the 1958 elections, although 
not in time to make an effective contribu- 
tion to a better understanding of the major 
issues involved. We did, however—through 
@ personal letter sent to the home of each 
one—urge our 50,000 employees to register 
and vote. 

During the second half of 1958, we also 
sent a series of letters to all of our top 
management people explaining the purposes 
of the program and soliciting their support. 
We asked 153 of these men—managers in 
plants and offices across the country—to act 
as official spokesmen for our company and 
establish direct relationships with the 153 
Congressmen and 52 Senators representing 
the areas in which our facilities are located. 

This group was asked to make themselves 
known to their legislators, to invite them to 
their plants and offices, and to discuss sub- 
jects of mutual interest. In addition, we 
wrote to the Senators and Congressmen tell- 
ing them of our new policy of taking a much 
more active interest in public affairs, of our 
desire to be of service to them, of our plan 
to provide our employees with an increasing 
body of economic facts, and of our intént to 
speak out on important issues and to study 
legislative results. 

It would be heartwarming to you and 
even inspiring, to read the substantial num- 
ber of replies received from Members of Con- 
gress which expressed warm approval and 
enthusiastic endorsement of our purpose. 
_ These letters were about evenly divided 

among Republicans, Democrats, liberals and 
conservatives, 

We_are not yet well enough equipped or 
experienced to be articulate on all impor- 
tant national issues before this session of 
Congress. So as a practical matter we are 
limiting ourselves this year to such critical 
matters_as a balanced budget and sound fis- 
cal policy, the encroachment of Government 
controls over business, and an effective la- 
bor law. On each of these, we have con- 
sidered the problem and have g4aken a com- 
pany stand on what we believe is right and 
what we think Congress should do. 

These positions are documented in detail 
based on our analysis of the need to favor 
or to oppose proposed legislative actions. 
They are being given to every one of our top 
management people. .Our positions are also 
being made known to middle management 
and all other employees through our normal 
communication channels. 

The 153 managers selected as spokesmen 
for the company are asked to study these 
carefully formulated views, and then to make 
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their conclusions known to their legisla~- 
tors. We, of course, expect that all of the 
others in top management, acting as respon- 
sible managers and public-minded citizens, 
are also studying our views and communicat- 
ing their analyses to their Congressmen—on 
an individual and personal basis. We hope 
that eventually all 60,000 employees, their 
families and their friends, will join us in 
articulate support of the same objectives. 

Needless to say we appreciate that, to the 
extent corporate managers confine their 
communication of ideas to legislators, their 
influence is limited. We want and expect 
our managers also to express themselves, on 
important issues to their msnagement asso- 
ciates, to other employees, and in public. 
We want and expect them to help others to 
understand the fundamentals of sound busi- 
ness, sound government and to enlist their 
support in working toward the common good. 

We expect to, be successful in helping our 
employees to gain an unders.anding of the 
kinds of legislation which will further the 
interests of themselves and their company, 
as well as the welfare of the country. But 
we know that we, as managers, cannot stop 
there. Management must also offer em- 
ployees an opportunity to learn how to trans- 
late knowledge into forceful and constructive 
action. 

For this reason we are currently testing 
out, at several of our facilities, a course 
designed to provide citizens with a basic 
understanding of the art of practical 
politics. This is a course prepared by the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce which brings 
together 12 to 20 people for a 2-hour dis- 
cussion, once a week, for 9 consecutive weeks. 
It is expected that those taking the course 
will be sufficiently well informed to exert a 
healthy and beneficial influence on politics 
in their precincts and wards. 

How fast and how far we can go in offering 
this opportunity to an ever-increasing num- 
ber of our employees will be determined on 
the basis of the results of our tests. 

Nevertheless, we are firmly convinced that 
if our political and economic system is to 
survive—perhaps, even if our Nation is to 
survive—a very much larger number of citi- 
zens must actively work to aid in the selec- 
tion of good candidates for public office, to 
nominate them, and to, elect them. This 
being so, Management has a definite re- 
sponsibility to help provide its employees 
with opportunities for political education. 
We, in the American Can Co., are fully com- 
mitted to bearing our fair share of this 
responsibility. 

The payoff from all this educational effort 
will come only if and when knowledgeable 
people actually support the cause of good 
government with their own personal effort— 
using their Own time and money. Thus a 
vastly increased number of people must be 
encouraged, stimulated, and urged to work 
in their own precincts and wards for good 
government, through the party of their indi- 
vidual and personal choice. We intend to 
provide this incentive. 

This is really all we should do. Because 
the decision to work or not work to promote 


the cause of good government must; of 


course, be left to the individual’s personal 
conscience. 

In conclusion I want to quote Thomas 
Jefferson. He said, “I know of no safe de- 
pository for the ultimate powers of society 
but the ple themselves; and if we think 
them not enlightened enough to exercise 
their control with a wholesome direction, the 
remedy is not to take it from them,. but to 
inform their discretion through education.” 


If and when your management, our man- 
agement, and other business managements 
are well on the way toward discharging these 
important responsibilities to our employees, 
our companies, and our country, in the field 
of public affairs, the people will, we can be 
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sure, become enlightened, and—as Thomas 
Jefferson phrased it—exercise their control 
with a wholesome direction.. 





Permissible Radiation Level May Be Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Lauriston S. Taylor, the head of the Na- 





tional Committee on Radiation Protec-- 


tion, which sets permissible radiation- 
exposure levels, has said that if the en- 
tire population is involved, the current 
levels might be.too high. 

I respectfully wish to call this state- 
ment to the attention of my distin- 
guished colleagues in the Congress and to 
all those interested in the problem of 
radioactivity. When those who set the 
permissible limits say that they have set 
them too high, resulting in 200,000 
cases—the first generation of tangible, 
inherited defects—it is time that some- 
body set safe limits. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article by Edward 
Gamarekian which was printed in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald for 
Sunday, May 24, 1959, entitled “ ‘Permis- 
sible’ Radiation Level May Be Too High, 
Expert Says.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

“PERMISSIBLE” RADIATION LEVEL May Bre Too 
HicH, Expert Says 
(By Edward Gamarektan) 

The head of the national committee which 
sets “permissible” radiation-exposure levels 
stated yesterday that these levels “might be 
too high” if the entire population were 
affected. 

Although the National Committee on 
Radiation Protection has not officially an- 
nounced -what its recently revised “permis- 
sible” doses are, its chairman, Lauriston S. 
Taylor, quoted figures during a WTOP-TV 


“City Side” program which indicate that thé | 


80-year dose of 15 rems to the reproductive, 
organs now includes the radiation from fall- 
out and atomic wastes as well as the radia- 
tion from medical X-rays and radioactive 
substances normally present in the earth, air 
and drinking water. 

As previously defined, the dose was under- 
stood to include only the effects of fallout 
and atomic wastes dumped into the air, 
water and ground from atomic power reac- 
tors and other sources. ; 

A rem is a unit of radiation exposure. A 
dose of 3 to 4 rems is acquired by the indi- 
vidual in a generation—30 years on the aver- 
age—from the radioactive thorium and 
radium present in nature, 
from X-rays is about 5 rems per generation. 

GENERATION DOSE DEFINED 


Taylor said his committee may come up 
with a recommended dose for the overall 
population instead of the av individual. 
He gave a figure of 14 milliofi rems per mil- 
lion people as a generation dose. This 
would average out to 14 rems per person but 


The average dose , 
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would permit part of. the population. to 
receive more than the average if others © 
received less. 

Taylor recently collaborated in the ss 
of a chapter in a book published by the 
Atomic Energy Commission which states that 
a radiation dose to the reproductive organs 
of 15 to 60 rems per generation would double 
the rate of genetic damage now — by 
the American population. 

In numbers this would mean that “pers 
haps 200,000 cases of tangible-inherited de- 
fects would occur in the United States in 
the first generation, rising slowly to some 
2 million cases per generation at equilib- 
rium.” 

The chief author of the chapter is Walter 
D. Claus of the Biology and Medicine Divi- 
sion of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Copies of the book “Radiation, Biology, and” 
Medicine” (Addison-Wesley)—were given to, 


delegates fro all nations attending the 
Atoms-for-Pe Conference in Geneva last 
September. 


SEES NO REASON FOR ALARM 


Taylor, who is chief of the Atomic and 
Radiation Physics Division of the National 
Bureau of Standards, said during the broad- 
cast yesterday, “I personally would like to 
see the causes of fallout removed.” 

But, he added, “it is with us, and we'll 
have to do the best we can to live with it. 
I don’t think the fallout problem has reached 
the point where we should worry to the 
point of becoming neurotic about it.” 

The interview by a panel of newsmen cov- 
ered the effects of radiation on the living 
as well as the effects on future generations. 





Racial Segregation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an. article 
entitled “Time for Individual to Set Own! 
Covenant in Racial Struggle,” published 
in the Saginaw (Mich.) News of April 
26, 1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

Time For InpIvipvaL To SeT OWN COVENANT, 
IN RaAcIAL STRUGGLE 

Call it conscience. Call it guilt. Call it, 
yes, fear—fear for the social future of this 
community. The day has arrived when to 
Postpone longer an open stand on the issue 
of @ racially segregated Saginaw is ae longer 
tolerable. 

This is one of the most crucial ‘anata to be 
faced in the history of this community—be- 
cause it calls for individual decision, per- 
sonal courage and a moral fortitude capable 
of standing against hostile reaction which 
must be anticipated at the outset as 
inevitable. 

For pushing this decision off dead center, 
the Saginaw News commends the Genéral 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
which adopted what. it termd”“The/Covenant 
of Open Occupancy.” 

Its broad terms encompass the full scope 
of segregation as practiced in residential, 
on-the-job, arid educational discrimination. 
It is a challenge to Christian conscience and 
an admonishment to the church sessions of 
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this denomination to endorse the covenant 
is to urge active ‘support of the member- 


Teeter Valley Presbyterians pledged 
themselves to promote the aims of the 
covenant, with special emphasis on its pro- 
visions opposing racial discrimination in 
housing. The following day, the Saginaw 
County Council of Churches acknowledged 
the dynamic challenge of the covenant and 
added its own’ endorsement with recommen- 
dation that the principles be studied by all 
member churches and other groups. 

The News no longer can stand on the com- 
forting and comfortable appraisal by our 
friends among Negro leaders here that “the 
News-is not a crusading newspaper but its 
sympathies are well understood.” Segrega- 
tion continues. Problems grow more acute. 
Pressures on restricted housing in restricted 
areas deny to almost all of our finest Negro 
citizens the social opportunities and sur- 
roundings to which their economic and in- 

ual attainments entitle them. 

0 hang back longer on the premise that 
we are part of a nationwide pattern and can- 
not help the Negro citizen to break out of 
his congested ghetto until greater numbers 
of Americans demonstrate their readiness to 
put aside the prejudices of race and color is 
no premise at all. There is no such thing as 
a “national movement” except as it is imple- 
mented locally by successions of local citi- 
zens. 

By now, some readers will be registering 
Jhorrified amazement at the implications of 
what all this suggests. Let us say here, that 
we have never written with more sober 
awareness of a position taken in these 
columns. . 

It is intended, quite frankly, to stimulate 
thinking and to unsettle consciences about 
this problem to the point that, within this 
community, some enlightened citizens will 
“make their covenant” and stand with the 
churches and this newspaper in support of 
a rational program of constructive action. 

The Saginaw area is far from being in the 


' posture of a pioneer in racially integrated 


living. Pennsylvania and New Jersey, to 
name two States, have enjoyed marked suc- 
cess in the development of integrated subur- 
ban projects. At last 50 other privately built 
interracial housing projects are on record in 
the Nation. 

And for an insight inte the action pro- 
cedures of white residents to stem a hysteri- 
cal tide of distress selling which had been 
encouraged by the blockbusting tactics of 
opportunistic real estate firms—read “When 
Negro Moves Next Door” in the April 4 issue 
of Saturday Evening Post. It is an inspiring 
and hopeful report of enlightened neighbor- 
oo conduct in the suburbs of Baltimore, 

Saginaw’s Negro citizens have made few 
ventures toward locating in the city’s solidly 
all-white neighborhoods, or in its modern 
suburbs. Obviously this reflects, at least in 
pari, a rather clad policy of prohibition 
effectively enf by our real estate busi- 
nesses and lending institutions. 

The practicé is not to be condemned— 
unless each of us is prepared to condemn 
himself. What has gone before and still 
prevails is in keeping with the tradition of 
‘prejudice and fear. During early unsuccess- 
ful efforts to gain financial backing for an 
interracial housing development in Bucks 
County, Pa., a mortgage company officer 
turned down the developer with these words: 
“Fellowship isn’t our business. Making 
money is.’”’ 

Fortunately, much ice has been broken 
elsewhere among lending institutions since 
the soundness of mortgage loans both for 
new developments and for gradual mixing of 
all-white neighborhoods has gone forward. 

An excellent. opportunity for concerted 
community effort in this direction is pre- 
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sented in the urban renewal area of north- 
east Saginaw. This 470 acres can become a 
model of gracious living if properties are 
offered to potential home buyers in a normal 
market. We believe that two restrictions 
should be imposed to insure such a develop- 
ment. First, a minimum price floor barring 
to the area construction of mass crackerbox 
Houses. Secondly, insistence on an agreed 
ratio of Negro and white owner occupants. 

This project can do little to alleviate the 
segregated status of the Negro community if 
it is thrown open only to Negro families. As 
one of their thoughtful members has said, 
“If the present pattern of racial segregation 
is used to relocate the displaced families— 
on this urban renewal site—it can only mean 
that a new ghetto will be established.” 

Discussion and decision should be arrived 
at on these points well in advance of any 
property sales, so that everybody under- 
stands what conditions must apply. The 
issue is important enough that, if necessary, 
Federal authority will be invoked to insure 
that Federal funds are not permitted to 
help perpetuate patterns of segregation and 
discrimination in homebuilding. 

This new area represents the first hope for 
development of homes which would appeal 
to the higher social-economic groups. It 
must not be exploited in any way to under- 
mine the best chance this town has to crack 
its self-made segregation wall. 

In taking its stand, the News warns that 
it will be as miiltant in its opposition tec 
“pressure group” tactics of minority peoples 
as it is prepared to be in support of the 
churches and other groups who pledge their 
preparedness to work for an end to segre- 
gation and the crushing burden it imposes 
on those who cannot escape it. 

The ugly fact is that discrimination in 
housing is one of the most undemocratic 
It is time 
that we here in Saginaw spoke openly of our 
feelings. . It is time that we began meeting 
in small groups of mixed races to express 
the practical problems to be met and to 
search for practical solutions. Trustworthy 
examples of local communities more cour- 
ageous than ours can be drawn on freely. 

Once the shock of actual undertaking has 
been expesienced and conquered we will be 
on the way toward quieting fears for Sag- 
inaw’s future as a city of “old people, Ne- 
groes, and Mexicans.” And in reversing an 
undesirable trend we will surely stand taller 
in the eyes of our fellowmen and in the pri- 
vate estimate, each of himself. 





Education for the Age of Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recall 
that recently President Eisenhower’s 
Science Advisory Committee issued an 
18,000-word -report entitled “Education 
for the Age of Science.” 

The report, I believe, contains. a 
great many thought-provoking views on 
our progress in science and education 
that should indeed be required reading, 
not only by Congress, but by the Amer- 


ican people. 

Among other things, the Advisory 
Committee recommended: 

Pirst. Americans should attach greater 
vAlue to intellectual excellence; 
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Second. Every school and college 
should reexamine its curriculum to make 
sure that it is giving adequate challenge 
to the intellectual capacities of its 
students; 

Third. The Nation should do far more 
to enhance the prestige of the teacher 
and provide him with more effective 
support; 

Fourth. The country should move fur- 
ther toward adapting educational pro- 
grams to the widely varying competence 
of students and seek especially to meet 
the need sof the most gifted students; 

Fifth. We should improve our scien- 
tific education at all levels, attempting 
to give greater understanding of science 
to the nonscientist, as well as to discover 
and stimulate more individuals who have 
the talents to become scientists and 
engineers. 

The report by the Science Advisory 
Committee has made an outstanding 
contribution to American thinking on the 
problems and challenges of educating 
enough scientists and engineers to meet 
the needs of the Nation now, and for the 
future. 

The report, I believe, should stimulate 
a new look at our overall educational 
program, 

We recognize, of course, that the Na- 
tion must maintain a balanced system of 
educating individuals, not only in the 
field of science, but also in economics, 
sociology, the arts, the humanities, and 
other fields. 

‘In addition to specific recommenda- 
tions for meeting the challenge in science 
and engineering, the report contains 
thought-provoking philosophical ideas 
on training in these fields. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of these ideas published in the 
Sunday Star, as well as a list of the 
outstanding individuals who served as 
members or consultants on the, panel of 
the Advisory Committee, printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PHILOSOPHICAL IDEAS ON ScIrENCE TRAINING 

Americans do not really think that edu- 
cated people are dangerous or silly—yet the 
terms “egghead” and “intellectual” are not 
always terms of approbation. 


A successful, democratic society * *.* 
must have millions of well-educated citizens 
who can comprehend what the specialists 
and leaders are proposing. 

Women * * * constitute an enormous po- 
tential resource for research, scholarship; and 
teaching which we have not even begun to 
tap. 





To be able to think beyond the press re- 
leases and publicity statements, to under- 
stand the background of national debate re- 
quires. a greater comprehension of space 
problems than that provided by science fic 
tion or the comic strip. : 


ae 


Though the star athlete may femain a hero, 


it is now evident that an ever deeper recog- 
nition ought to be given to the scholar. 


In school or college, learning to think must 
take precedence over learning to run or sWijn 
or drive a car. 


. 
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There is much more to learn than there 
was 100 years ago, and, hence, the learning 
process must be made more efiicient at every 
level. Time is precious. 


Teachers’ salaries should be increased to 
the point where the teacher does not have to 
work on other jobs to eke out a living. 

Democracy does not require that everyone 
go to college. By accepting such a shibboleth 
we can only debase the significance of a col- 
lege degree. 


Under no conditions should able young 
e be forced to discontinue their educa- 
tion at any level for economic reasons. 





oe 


It serves no purpose for the professional 
ae to be critical of high school or any other 

aching, unless he himself is prepared to 
take steps to help improve it. Indeed, it is 
irresponsible. 

Television, a teaching medium of gréat 
potential power, has never been adequately 


studied by those persons who might learn 


how it could most wisely be used. 


Whatever medium is used, science must 
* * * be made as interesting to the bystand- 


er as it is exciting and inspiring to the sci- 


entist. Citizens will not submit themselves 
to adult education in science simply as a 
response to bugle calls to duty. 

The liberal atts faculties must insist that 
in these days the general baccalaureate de- 
gree should not be granted with less than 
2 years of science. 

Draftsmen, designers * * * and techni- 
cians of many kinds are essential to indus- 
try and to the engineering profession. These 
occupations deserve greater dignity and pres- 
tige. 


For this Nation to graduate less than 650 
Ph. D.’s per year in engineering, as was the 
case in 1958, is to imperil it. 


—_—— 


- Science PaNeEL MEMBERS 
PANEL MEMBERSHIP 


Dr. John E. Burchard, dean, School of 
Humanities and Social Studies, Massachu- 
setts Institute. of Technology. 

Dr. Henry Chauncey, president, Educa- 
tional Testing Service. 

Dr. Caryl P. Haskins, president, Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. 

Dr; Frederick C. Lifidvall, chairman, Di- 
vision of Engineering, California Institute 
of Technology. 

Dr. James A. Perkins, 
Carnegie Corp. 

Dr. Alan T. Waterman, director, National 
Science Foundation. 

Dr. Dael Wolfie, executive officer, Amer- 
ican Association. for the Advancement of 
Science. — te 

Dr. Jerrold R,. .Zacharias, professor of 
physics, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Dr. Lee A. Dubridge, president, California 
Institute of Technology (chairman). 


fPANEL CONSULTANTS 


Dr. Harold B. Gores, president, Educa- 
tional Facilities Laboratories, Inc. 
Dy. S. C. Hollister, dean, College of En- 
gineering, Cornell University. 
Drv Frederick L. Hovde, president, Purdue 
University. 
Stephen White, director of the film di- 
m, Educational Services, Inc. 
bert M. Briber, technical assistant to 
the panel. : 
COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 
Dr. Robert F. Bacher, professor of physics, 
California Institute of Technology. 


vice president, 
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Dr. William O. Baker, vice president (re- 
search), Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

Dr. John Bardeen, professor of electrical 
engineering and physics, University of I- 
linois. ; 

Dr. Hans Bethe, professor of physics, Cor- 
nell University. 

Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president, the Rocke- 
feller Institute. , 

Dr. Britton Chance, director, Johnson 


Foundation (biophysics), University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine. 
Dr. James B. Fisk, president, Bell Tele- . 


phone Laboratories. 

Dr. George B., Kistlakowsky, professor of 
chemistry, Harvard University. 

Dr. Edwin H. Land, president, Polaroid 
Corp. ~ 

Dr. Emanuel R. Piore, director of research, 
International Business Machines Corp. 

Dr. Edward M. Purcell, professor of phys- 
ics, Harvard University. ‘<6 : 

Dr. Isidor I. Rabi, professor of physics, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Dr. H. P. Robertson, professor of physics, 
California Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, chancellor, Uni- 
versity of California. 

Dr. Cyril S. Smith, Institute for the Study 
of Metals, the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Paul A. Weiss, member and professor, 
the Rockefeller Institute. 

Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner, director; Research 
Laboratory of Electronics Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., Special. Assistant 
to the President for Science and Technology 
(chairman). 





Michigan—Her Heritage and Destiny 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA - 


OF MICHIGAN s 
IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. MCNAMARA, Mt?. President, this 
past week, we celebrated Michigan Week 
in my State. 

Sunday, May 17, opening Michigan 
Week, was designated as Spiritual Foun- 
dations Day. It was marked by a ser- 
mon on “Michigan — Her Heritage and 
Destiny” delivered by Rev. Allan Zaun, 
of ‘the Jefferson Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, in the Old Mariners’ Church 
in Detroit. . 

His sermon was so much to the point 
on a number of subjects that I ask 
unanimous consent that the text be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

I also ask unanimous consent that pre- 
liminary greetings by Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams’ on that occasion be printed 
along with the sermon. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
and greetings were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

MicHIGAN—Her Herrrace AND DESTINY 


(Sermon given by Rey. Allan Zaun, Jeffer-_ 


son Avenue Presbyterian Church, 8 
Foundations Day Opening of Michigan Week, 
Old Mariners’ Church, Detroit, Sunday, May 
17, 1959.) 

This is a day of gratitude and of chal- 
lenge—of gratitude for the truly wonderful 
heritage which has been bequeathed to us 
as citizens of this great State of Michigan, 
and of challenge because of the exciting op- 
portunities and tasks which lie before ‘us if 
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we are willing, under God, to possess that 
heritage, and to fulfill our destiny. 


I, HERITAGE 


Every great fact, movement, or person has 
behind it some adequate cause or causes. 
To contemplate the history of our great 
State is to recognize immediately that many 
dedicated persons have given their lives for 
it—not only in battle, but in the forests and 
fields, the mines and the factories; the cla@ss- 
room, pulpit, and courts of law. 

‘Indeed, wherever human endeavor has 
been significant, there a real contribution 
has been made to Michigan’s wealth, both 


~ material and spiritual. 


Vast and opulent though our material re- 
sources may be, the real wealth of this 
States lies in the abilities -cnd love of its 
people offered in glad allegiance to the fur- 
therance of our common interests. 

‘The vitality of a people depends in great 


measure on their faith in realities that are: 


deeper than the cohcerns of making a living 
or of finding distraction in pleasure. Men 
are strong and honest and unselfish as they 
have faith in Almighty God. 

The Scriptures speak very clearly of the 
need of spiritual foundations for any impor- 
tant enterprise: 

“Except, the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it; except the Lord 
keepeth the city, the watchman waketh but 
in vain” (Psalms 127: 1). 

What is said of the city and the Nation in 
God’s word is equally true of a State, as we 
understand it today: 

“Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
Lord’’ (Psalms 33: 12). 

“When it goeth well with the righteous, 
the city rejoices” (Proverbs 11: 10). 

“Open ye the gates, that the righteous 
nation which keepeth the truth may enter 
in’ (Isaiah 26: 3). 

“Where there is no vision the people per- 
ish” (Proverbs 29: 18). 

ow religious inheritance here in Mich- 
igan is rich and deep, made more valuable 
because of the variety of streams which 
have flowed into the river of faith. The 
French traders and their devoted priests, 
coming with Cadillac in 1701; the beloved 
Father Gabriel, Richard, in the early years 
of the 19th Century; and the Reverend John 
Monteith, the vigorous, and valiant Presby- 
terian, representing a -strong Protestant 
ministry during the same years; and then 
our Jewish brethren, coming with the an- 
cient splendors of the religion of Israel— 
all these as well as other traditions, have 
brought us a_ heritage that is" worthy, 
indeed. 

John Monteith preached his first sermon 
in Detroit in the Council House on Sunday 
afternoon, June 30, 1816, taking the text, 
“Behold, I bring you tidings of great joy 
which shall be to all the people.” This 
was an appropriate text, for the congrega- 
tion resembled that of the day of Pente- 


_cost (which day, incidentally, we celebrate 


today), for in that early Detroit congrega- 
tion that day, there were Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists, Baptists, Epis- 
copalians, and probably many without any 
denominational affiliation. 

A happy condition of involvement in the 
total life of the community and of religious 
cooperation. characterized these early days— 
John Monteith was close to Governor Cass, 
General Macomb, and other men of influ- 
ence, and likewise he and Father Gabriel 
Richard were on hospitable terms. They 
often called on one another, dined, and con- 
sulted together. 

No one group has a m y on the ef- 
fective contribution it . To the 
Methodists goes the credit of estab’ 
the first Protestant Church in the Territory, 
and to the Presbyterians for founding the 


first in Detroit. 
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If the first need of a great and magnificent 
structure is that it have deep foundations, 
then surely we gladly acknowledge that our 
fathers in the faith thrust their foundations 
down to the fundamental bedrock of trust 
in God and dedication to His truth. 


II. DESTINY 


1. Our prime task as Christians is to be 
concerned about the vitality of our religious 
witness. 

Our duty and joy are to proclaim that 
God is Sovereign Lord. He holds the des- 
tinies of mankind in His strong, wise, and 
loving hands. The prophets of Israel pro- 
claimed the righteous judgment of God, evil 
in ecclesiastical and political life was re- 
buked, and the gracious offer of forgiveness 
and reform was held forth. 

There was never any hesitancy to relate 
the high ethical demands of religion with 
the problems .of everyday life in govern- 
ment, economics, the home, and other areas 
of individual and social activity. 

The luxury of careless criticism is one 
we cannot afford. The faults are not in 
organizations or institutions, but in us as 
individuals who comprise them. It is our 
honesty, neighborliness, diligence, and vi- 
sion—based upon an abiding faith in God 
and the revelation of His Son Jesus Christ— 
that determines the kind of contribution 
We are going to make to responsible citizen- 
ship.in this great State. 

In our religious witness we shall be as 
broad and understanding as possible, with- 
out compromising particular aspects of truth 
which seem valuable to us. We shall com- 
pete only in goodness, and even in good 
works it is sometimes better to cooperate 
rather than to be inefficiently competitive. 

' 2. Another task confronting us is that of 
maintaining private and public education at 
the highest possible level. . 

The church, historically, has been inter- 
ested in education, not only of the mind, but 
of the gpirit. “The fear of the Lord is the be- 
ginning of knowledge.” While the churches 
have fostered their own schools in order to 
inculcate more adequately the principles of 
the Gospel, religion has always had a high 
stake in public education. 

We have spoken of the Reverend John 
Monteith. It should be remembered that in 
addition to his religious endeavors he was 
also the first President of the University of 
Michigan, founded by Judge Woodward. 
Later moved to Ann Arbor and reorganized, 
the great university began to prosper under 
the wise management of Isaac Crary and the 
Reverend John D. Pierce.= 

It is significant to note that the University 
of Michigan was the first successful State 
university in America. Other States quickly 
adopted the plan, and now it is virtually uni< 
versal in this country. 

In State-supported schools the majority 
of our young people receive their education. 
Along with academic competence in the var- 
ious disciplines of science and the arts there 
can be, without any involvement in sectarian 
religion, the presentation by precept and 
example of the basic elements of character 
and responsible citizenship. 

We shall determine to use our best efforts 
for the support of the public schools«at all 
levels, by adequate financing, by our par- 
ticipation in parent-teacher groups, and by 
informing ourselves of the goals and progress 
of our schools. 

8. Another concern of Christians should 
be that of the conservation of the natural 
resources of our State. Because “the earth is 
the Lord’s and the fulness thereof,” the gifts 
of nature are to be used for the benefit of all 
the people. The treasures of field and forest, 
the lakes and streams, are to be developed 
rather than exploited, in the service of our 
people. We have a stewardship responsibil- 
ity, a trusteeship, so that all may benefit— 
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and this always in a spirit of gratitude to 
God who created these treasures. 

They were here when we came upon the 
scene; we did not create them; they were 
given to us by God. Therefore let us use 
them wisely and transmit them improved 
and augumented to those who shall follow 
us. May they bless us because of our fore- 
thought and unselfishness. 

4. A fourth concern of Christians is to 
encourage the cooperative efforts of capital, 
management, and labor in our industrial 
economy. 

There is no point in our taking sides, for 
basically we are all on the same team. We 
ought not to confront each other as enemies 
but as partners in a significant enterprise. 
Michigan is justly famed for its large place 
in the industrial heartland of America. 
Here are available in abundance the skills 
of men and machines, 

To capital and management the gospel 
says that “the laborer is worthy of his hire.” 
To labor the divide word is “a workman that 
needs not to be ashamed,” “not slothful’— 
and to all of us to seek to serve the Lord 
in our vocations. . 

The church must no claim to have the 
solutions to our economic problems, but it 
does proclaim, on the authority of her Lord, 
that persons are prime, that work has dig- 
nity, that covetousness and greed are wrong, 
wherever they are found. 

Let capital,-management, and labor look 
upon each other with mutual respect, and 
work together for equitable solutions—so 
that every person able and willing to work 
shall find employment. This is the scandal 
of our time, that for too many there is no 
place for their skills of body and mind. 
Let us never become complacent.about this, 
for it is a sin against humanity. 

5. Finally, we face in this great State of 
ours the challenge of racial brotherhood, so 
that the skills of all our people may wisely 
be utilized. 

Intelligent, sensitive people have been 
agonizing about. this for a long time. Re- 
cently, however, under the responsible con- 
viction that time-is running out, we are 
facing with new urgency our problems and 
opportunities in this area. I think that we 
here in Michigan can be justly proud of our 
record in the fight against racial and re- 
ligious discrimination in the fleld of em- 
ployment. The appfoach, in the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission, of which I 
am privileged to be a member, is that of 
persuasion and conciliation, rather than of 
legal coercion, Laws and penalties affect 
our actions but something deeper is needed 
to affect our attitudes—education and & 
spirit of brotherly love are needed. Let it 
be said to the shame of the church that she 
has not always practiced racial brotherhood. 
She has made noble pronouncements and 
large protestations of understanding, but in 
practice the prejudices of Christians are too 
often narrow, cruel, and un-Christian. We 
are failing to follow our Lord and the life of 
the early church, 

Confessing our sin, determining to do bet- 
ter, let us open our minds to information, 
and our hearts to understanding and Chris- 
tian love. 

CONCLUSION 


John Foster Dulles, our esteemed former 
Secretary of State, who has literally given 
his life in the service of his country, gave an 
impressive address in October 1953, at the 
150th anniversary of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Watertown, N.Y., where his father- 
had been pastor for 16 years. His words on 
that occasion bear repeating here, in part: 

“The churches today provide the principal 
means of drawing together the men, women, 
and children of our land and of bringing 
to them knowledge of the faith of those who 
have gone before, so that today’s faith is a 
contagious and vital force. 
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“As our churches, synagogues, and other 
places of worship thus carry an even greater 
share of vital responsibility, they should be 
strongly supported by all our citizens, for 
they all profit from the institutions which 
faith inspires. 

“Sometimes we feel that we, are indeed 
compassed about by a great cloud of wit- 
nesses. Each of us knows that, in terms of 
loved ones who have gone before. We,know 
it as we have read the great Book of Faith 
and as we are taught the lessons drawn from 
the story of the great prophets and disciples 
from the past. 

“Let us maintain spiritual communion 
with them. Let us draw faith and inspira- 
tion from their lives.. Let us act as we 
know they would want us to act. Then we, 
in our turn, will run with steadfastness the 
course that is set before us. Then we will 
play worthily our part in keeping alight 
the flame of freedom.” 

The conclusion of the matter is that in 
the light of our noble heritage we stand on 
the threshold of an even greater destiny. 
Our State of Michigan is one of the richest 
among our 50 States in total industrial and 
agricultural output—ranking seventh, as a 
matter of fact. How wonderfully we have 
been blessed. 

Shall we rise to the challenge in the light 
of our equally great spiritual heritage? 
Varied and wonderful has been the inherit- 
ance bequeathed to us by those noble souls 
of many faiths who have given their life- 
blood that we might be the benefactors of 
what we now have. 

The answer is simple, embarrassingly di- 
rect and simple—as individuals we must re- 
dedicate ourselves to Almighty God, and re- 
solve that in every aspect of our lives—in 
government, the shop, the school, the home, 
the church, the factory—we shall make our 
personal influence count for righteousness. 
We shall, and do, band together in’ groups 
for the furtherance of ,our common objec- 
tives, but ultimately it is up to us as indi- 
viduals. 

The Psalmist cried out in a moment of 
hesitancy and fearfulness, “If the founda- 
tions be removed, what shall the righteous 
do?” The answer is, “Dig deeper.” Human 
foundations may shift, but the Divine one 
is still there. “No other foundation can any 
man lay than that whieh is already laid in 
Christ Jesus.” 

“I am but one in the vast multitude of 
the world, but Iam one. I can’t do every- 
thing, but I can do something. 

“What I can do, I ought to do, and what 
T.ought to do, by the grace of God, -I will 
do.” 

May God bless our beloved State of Michi- 
gan and may we love it and live for it, that 
here where we are may be the nearest place 
we know to the Kingdom of God on earth. 
“Thy will be done on earth—in Michigan— 
as it Is in Heaven.” Is that an impossible 
dream? Jesus didn’t think so, 

Let us pray. 

Dear Heavenly Father—in a_ spirit: ot 
gratitude for all which Thou hast bestowed 
upon our: beloved State and us, we would 
face the exciting possibility of our destiny. 
Grant that we do not miss that destiny, 
which is to become Thy sons in Christ. 
Through the same Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 





SPrrirvuaL FounpDATIONS SuNDAY . REMARKS 
AND GREETINGS By Gov. G. MENNEN WIL- 
LIAMS, OLD MARINERS’ CHURCH, DETROIT, 
MicuH., May 17, 1959 
Representing the people of Michigan in 

their governmental capacity, I am happy 

to participate in this Spiritual Foundations 

Sunday program and bear witness to the 

people’s deep and abiding faith in God the 

Father of us all, in whom “we live, and 

move, and have our being” (Acts 17:28). 
In our American system of government we 

believe in the separation ef church and 
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State; but this does not mean we believe in 
the separation of the State from God and 
morality. Quite the contrary. 

As we said in our very first constitution, 
@s well as in our present one, “religion, 
morality, and learning being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of man- 
kind,” it now seems eminently fitting and 
proper that we begin our Michigan \’eek 
celebration with a tribute to our spiritual 
foundations. 

Now only is it fitting and proper that our 
ideological foundations be spiritual but it is 
historically true that Michigan’s very be- 
ginnings were consecrated by the work of 
missionaries of God of all faiths who had 
the courage to come to a raw and forbidding 
country beset with savages to preach the 
word of God and help develop the blessings 
of church and civilization. 

We have recognized our dependence upon 
the Almighty-for his bounty to us in our 
constitution’s preamble, which says: “The 
people of the State of Michigan, grateful. to 
Almighty God for the blessings of freedom, 
and earnestly desiring to keep these bless- 
ings undiminished to ourselves and our pos- 
terity, do ordain and establish this consti- 
tution.” 

Indeed, the good Lord has been kind to us 
with spiritual and material blessings. We 
have been a State of churches and syna- 
gogues. We have been a State of homes and 
family fellowship. We have been a: State 
that has valued morality and civic virtue, and 
we have recognized that all these things 
come from God. With Saint Augustine we 
have recognized—“without him, we cannot; 
without us, he will not.” 

The State has been blessed with physical 
resources and beauty that have helped make 
us the fastest growing State in this part of 
the country and one of the three fastest 
growing big States in the Nation. It is not 
without ample reason that our State motto 
is—if you seek a beautiful peninsula look 
about you: Here man has encouragement to 
commune with nature and the God of all 
nature. 

The resources that our good lands and 
waters possess and the contributions of the 
people called here from every clime and 
kindred have made our State a good one in 
which toe live to do our business and to 
bring up our children. Our State is the 
sixth richest in the land and our schools are 
among the very best. 

We have gone from strength to strength 
and we will go from strength to strength. 
Basically it will nog be the economic power 
of our factories, the riches of our lands or 
waters, or even the many, skills of our peo- 
ples that will guide up to ever better days. 
It will be that most important of all 
strengths and resources, the spiritual foun- 
dations of our people that will permit us to 
find favor before God and our fellow men. 

So on’ this Michigan Week’s spiritual 
foundations Sunday, as Governor of the peo- 
ple of Michigan, I join you humbly and with 
profound belief in paying tribute to our 
spiritual foundations and in rededicating 
ourselves to the God of our fathers who 
has brought us to the blessings of this day 
and will bring us to the joys of the world 
to conte, 





phe Gold Outflow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of Recorp an article from 
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the May 22 issue of Newsweek by Henry 
Hazlitt, discussing the outflow of gold 
from the United States, a situation of 
growing concern in the battle against 
inflation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ‘ 

THe GOLD OUTFLOW 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 


Last year the United States lost the record 
amount of $2.3 billion of gold. The outflow 
slowed down in the first 3 months of this 
year to only $92 million. But in April and 
the first 2 weeks of May it rose to $197 mil- 
lion for the 6 weeks. 

It is sometimes said that any concern 
about the present outflow of gold is pre- 
mature. The reasons given are that, even 
though the U.S. gold stock has declined 
from its peak of $24.6 billion in 1949 to its 
present level of $20.2 billion, this is still a 
tremendous sum and more than half of all 
the monetary ‘gold in the world, It is also 
contended that this loss of gold is actually 
healthy because it makes for a sounder dis- 
tribution of gold reserves and strengthens 
the currencies of other countries. 

Any complacency about the situation, 
however, is unwarranted. Though some $20 
billion.is still heid in the United States, it is 
not, strictly speaking, Owned by the United 
States. The “free” gold supply is compara- 
tively small. The notes and deposits of the 
Federal Reserve banks are required by law 
to be backed by 25 percent of gold. As of 
May 6, this called for a gold cover of $11.7 
billion, leaving the Treasury with Only $8.5 
billion of “free” monetary gold, 

(It is also instructive to recall that if 
Congress had not reduced the reserve re- 
quirements to only 25 percent as a “war” 
measure in 1945, and had kept the previous 
requirements of 35 percent gold reserve 
against deposits and 40 percent against 
notes, the amount of “free” gold today 
would be only $2.5 billion.) 


WHAT THE THREAT IS 


As against the Treasury gold holdings, 
banks in the United-States already have 
short-term ligbilities to foreigners totaling 
$16.6 billion. So if foreigners really elected 
to withdraw their deposits and short-term 
assets in gold, and could do so through their 
central banks, the situation would become 
very serious. 

One of the explanations most frequently 
offered for thé loss of U.S. gold in the last 
16 months is a deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments with the -rest of the world. This 
explanation confuses cause and effect, and 
suggests the wrong remedies. The chief rea- 
son for the outflow of gold is distrust of the 
future of the American dollar, brought about 
by our inflationary policies. These policies 
also cause the deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments, Unless we have the sense and cour- 
age to halt these inflationary policies in 
time, the withdrawal of gold could become 
accelerative. 


FOUR POSSIBLE STEPS 


Discussing this subject in Newsweek of 
December 22, 1958, I listed a few specific 
steps we should consider to restore con- 
fidence in the dollar. I repeat the substance 
of them here, with some change in emphasis 
and detail: 


1. The Fedcral Reserve Board should defi- 
nitely abandon the effort to make money 
artificially cheap by open-market purchases, 
further reduction in reserve requifements, 


and similar.measures. Firm interest rates. 


will not only discourage the-withdrawal of 
foreign balances but stop encouragement to 
credit expansion. 

2. The administration and Congress: should 
take dramatic steps toward slashing the 
deficit and: balancing or even overbalancing 
the budget. They should do this not by 
increasing taxes still further (which would 
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only act as a deterrent to production) but 
by slashing unjustified 

Guilin veterans’ aid and the whole farm 
subsidy and price-support program are ob- 
vious candidates for the ax. 

' 3. It makes no sense to continue and even 
to expand. an enoromous foreign-aid pro- 
gram when our problem is already inflation, 
excessive Government spending, the loss of 
gold to foreigners, and a deficit in the bal- 
ance of payments. Our military-aid pro- 
gram should be much more selectivé. Our 
economic-aid program, which rests on qubi- 
ous socialistic assumptions, should be dis- 
continued. Particularly ill-timed ~is_ the 
pending subscription of some $1.3 billion by 
our Government to the International Mone- 
tary Fund, which operates on questionable 
monetary assumptions. 

4. Revise the Federal legislation and NLRB 
decisions that enable labor leaders to force 
excessive wage rates on employers and tend 
to price our products out of world markets. 


Visit the United States, See South Dakota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL.E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States has pro- 
claimed the year 1960 as Visit the United 
States of America Year. The purpose of 
this program, of course, is to encourage 
foreign visitors to come to our shores. 

I would go one step further, by not 
only inviting our friends from overseas 
to visit the United States of America, but 
also by.encouraging the American people 


to make 1960 a year in which they will 


visit areas of the country which they have 
not visited before. 

In calling attention to the visit Amer- 
ica program, I want to mention my home 
State of South Dakota, and, in particu- 
lar, to cite what one famous American 
citizen said about, our. State. 

He is the late Frank Lloyd Wright, 
world famous architect, who described/ 
a visit to South Dakota in a letter to 
his friend, Robert D. Lusk, publisher of 
the Huron Daily Plainsman. Mr. Lusk 
‘ published this letter shortly after Mr. 
Wright passed away. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article from the Huron 
Daily Plainsman printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, because I think it por- 
trays most graphically one of the scenic 
wonders of” this country which I am 
happy to invite Americans from all our 
States to visit. 

There being no objection, the letter 
‘was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Arrer 1935 Visrr FranX¥ tacts Wricut 

LaupeD BEavutizs ofr SOUTH DaKoTA 

.(Evrror’s Nore.—Frank Lloyd Wright, 
noted architect who died recently at the age 
of 89, was extremely impressed by the beau- 
ties of South Dakota in a trip to the State in 
1935. Hé graphically described his impres- 
sions in a letter to Robert D. Lusk, publisher 
of The Daily Plainsman, and the letter later 
was printed in a book, “Frank Liofd Wright 
on Achitecture,” published in 1941. The fol- 
lowing is a pen of that letter.) . 
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(In this letter ‘are ideas which should add 
new layers of meaning to Wright’s constant 
use of the words “nature” and “natural.” 
His imaginative response to nature, as shown 
here, stands with our best traditional litera- 
ture of travel and topographic description.) 


To Rosert D. LusK, the Evening Huronite, 
Huron, S. Dak. 


Dear_Bos: Speaking of our frip to the 
Big Bad Lands, Black Hills, and Spearfish 
Canyon. I’ve been about the world a lot 
and pretty much over our own country; 
but I was totally unprepared for that revolu- 
tion called the Dakota Bad Lands. From 
Mitchell, Paul Bellamy was driving a fair 70 
over the brown Dakota prairie to reach the 
Bad Lands before sunset. About 4, after- 
noon, something came into view that made 
me sit up ‘straight and look at Bellamy 
to see if he saw what I saw. “Oh,” said he, 
“you’ve seen nothing yet.” But I had. What 
I saw gave me an indestructible sense of 
mysterious otherwise—a distinct architec- 
ture, ethereal, touched, only touched with a 
sense of Egyptain, Mayan drift and sil- 
houette. As We came closer a templed realm 
definitely stood ambient in air before my 
astonished “scene,” loving but scene-jaded 
gaze. ‘The streamline working on a vast 
plateau of solid cream white clay, something 
like “calichi,” had sculptured this familiar 
world into oné unfamiliar but entrancing. 

Endless trabeations surmounted by or ris- 

into pyramid (obelisk) and temple, 
ethereal in co and exquisitely chiseled in 
endless detail, they began to reach to in- 
finity spreading into the sky on every side; 
and endless supernatural world more spir- 
itual than earth but created out of it. As we 
rode, or seemed to be floating upon a splen- 
did winding road that seemed to understand 
it all and just where to go, we rose and fell 
between its delicate parallels of rose and 
and cream and sublime shapes, chalk white, 
fretted against a blue sky with high floating 
clouds; the sky itself seemed only there to 
cleanse and light the vast harmonious build- 
ing scheme: 

Of course I am an architect and that ride 
through the land of pure line and evanescent 
color affected me strangly. Here was the ele- 
ment,.architecture, cut of the body of the 
ground itself, beggafing human imagination, 
prostrating the simplicities of man before the 
great cosmic simplicity. Reverence, yes, awe. 
Deep satisfaction, harmonious like great 
music drifted over the senses until a new 
sacred realm was born of light, delicate color 
and ever-changing but immaculate form 
wherein not even the senses could touch 
bottom, top, nor sides of its vast repose. 

Here, for once, came complete release from 
materiality. Communion with what man 
often calls God is irieyvitable in this place. It 
is everywhere around him and when the 
Man emerges to the brown plateau and looks 
back, as I did, the sun now setting, a pale 
moon rising in darkening rose and blue sky 
as rays of last light drifted over, linking 
drifting water lines of dark rose in pallid 
creamy walls, gently playing with the sky 
line, with mingled obelisks, terraces, and 
temples more beautiful than thought, eter- 
nal, who knows, a strange sense of inner 
experience will come to him of a crisis in his 
perception of what he has termed beauty. 
He will leave that place a more humble, seek- 
ing soul than when he went in to this pure 
appeal to his spirit. He will know baptism in 
its higher than sectarian sense. 

Let sculptors come to the Bad Lands. Let 
painters come. But, first of all, the true archi- 
tect shouJjd come. He who could interpret 
this vast of nature in terms of human 
habitation that Americans on their own 
continent: might glimpse a hew and higher 
civilization certainly, and touch it and feel 
it as they lived in it and deserved to call it 
their own. Yes, I say the aspects of the 
Dakota Bad Lands have more spiritual 
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quality to impart to the mind of America 
than anything else in it made by man’s God. 

I turned to Bellemy and finally said, “But 
how is it that I’ve heard so little of this mir- 
acle and we, toward the Atlantic, have heard 
so much of the Grand Canyon when this is 
even more miraculous?”’ 

“Oh,” said he slyly, “we are not on the 
through line to the coast.” 

“Never mind,” I said, “all the better even- 
tually.” And we drove on to the famous 
Black Hills which the fame of Borglum’s 
work had already brought to my attention. 

Next day, Bellamy again at the wheel, 
from fine little Rapid (ity, well set in low 
hills (what could not that town do for 
itself if it knew how to live accordingly), 
several of us drove up another finely laid- 
out road that seemed to know what the 
region was all about, through scenery I had 
often heard of as beautiful. But a more 
flesh and blood kind of beauty. The beauty 
that apepals surely to a human being be- 
cause he is human and brother to the tree 
and respects individualistic rock formations. 
Here they are great but not too great. All 
has the charm of human scale which many 
great western scenes lack, and invites the 
wanderer to enter into the spirit of it all and 
rest. No home for man the Rocky Moun- 
tains; no, nor perhaps the Bad Lands, yet; 
but an ideal home; these Black Hills. Do 
not think from this -that the Hills are 
unexciting. .They are exciting but they stir 
a different region of the soul; we call it the 
heart probably. There are stone needles, 
stone spires, stone piles and stone artificial 
lakes, tall beautiful pines, wooded gorges, 
more free standing and sculptured rock 
masses in nature’s own style than one has 
ever seen before grouped in one area. So 
it seems fitting that some hand of man 
should brush aside the realistic veil of stain- 
ed weathered rock and let the mind of man 
himself envision his own greatness and his 
fate alongside the titanic handiwork of na- 
ture. 

Human nature, let us hope to eventually 
nature’s higher nature, found its hand for 
this is Gutzon Borglum's masterhand and 
the facé of the great leader of his country. 
The noble countenance emerges from Rush- 
more as though the spirit of the mountain 
had heard as human prayer and itself be- 
came a human countenance. The counte- 
nance hdunts you as you ride * * *; winds 
and falls with you as freight through depths 
of pine woods; huge rocks standing about 
you, themselves statues of a more elemental 
thought than Gutzon Borglum’s: The cosmic 
urge. 

We passed by a quiet land-locked lake 
(Stockade Lake) that seems to be there 
with a manmade white sand shore to invite 
you to get out and stay and rest and drink 
in the breath of the pines as the breezes 
print themselves on the surface of the placid 
water. This Black Hills country has charm, 
inviting you to get out and go about or 
stay about. It is a lingering kind of human 
satisfaction for the soul, hungry of a tired 
body, the recreation of any jaded mind com- 
pelled to liye by the abacus, money. 

You may think all this the feeling of the 
moment,’a mood, and because I was in good 
company. But no. I am an old soldier of 
the spirit, a veteran in time, place, and 
man, I could not be mistaken. Go and 
see. - 

We wound on upward to Sylvan Lake, a 
gem spot-in the hills where South Dakota 
plans to entertain her guests. It may be 
that South Dakota sees a body of water so 
seldom that her citizens overvalue it for the 
lake is artificial and small, but what a set- 
ting. Here a sweeping mountain resort, with 
the lake as a vignette seen below, could be 
as masterful a thing of the kind, woven in 
with the great rich rock and tree foreground, 
framing the vistas of this spot; another and 
a@ higher kind of nature understanding well 
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and loving the earth from which it springs, 
loving it too much to imitate it. 

Harney Peak loomed to one side. Turning 
from the little rock-defended, rockbound 
lake your gaze travels away along blue ridges 
ornamented by great rock piles to distant 
blue mountain tops, as far away as the 
human eye can go beneath the clouds. 
Round about you, rugged strengths, forest 
depths, primeval earth at best; well, an 
architect is speaking. 

There was a hotel there once but nature 
disposed of it in her inscrutable way, for 
cause. It was ugly. 

Notwithstanding the expenditure of riches, 
so far, there were wonders left for tomorrow. 
And Spitz, as I felt like calling him by, now, 
came with Ted Lusk’s car to drive me to 
Spearfish Canyon. I felt a little dull toward 
Spearfish. I had seen two marvels unique in 
the scenery of the world. I felt headed in 
for an anticlimax and said se. The boys 
said, “No.” These South Dakota boys by 
now had me where I believed that they 
knew their stuff. They couldn’t have built 
those superb roads in the Bad Lands and 
Black Hills if they didn’t know. 

So I patiently waited and visited with 
Spitz as we rode away. We stopped at Home- 
stake, of which everyone has heard, and saw 
how a primitive gold mining operation has 
been turned over to the power of the ma- 
chine and remains primitive just the same. 
The resources of machinery couldn’t change 
the original steps or even the original way 
of mining except to cut down the manpower 
involved. 

By afternoon we got in by Spearfish, a 
mountain torrent beginning a canyon 26 
miles long. Not very interesting at first, I 
had seen so many; the Western States are 
full of them, as everyone knows. The road 
here is haphazard as hazard was and is none 
too good. “Spitz’’ drove well, fortunately. 
And the stream itself was something but 
after a half hour things began to happen. 
We would be headed straight for gigantic 
white walls trabeated in ledges from which 
pines sprouted and grew in precisely the 
manner of the pictorial dreams of the great 
Chinese landscape painting of those great 
periods, and they were mostly landscapes, 
can see the character of the Spearfish 
ensemble. 

Great horizontal rock walls abruptly rising 
above torrential streams, their stratified 
surfaces decorated (it is the word) with red 
pine stems carving stratified branches in 
horizontal textures over the cream white 
wall, multiplied red pine trunks and the 
black green masses of the pines rhythmically 
repeating pattern, climbing, climbing until 
the sky disappeared or was a narrow rift 
of blue as the clear water poured over the 
pebbles or pooled under the heavy masses of 
green at the foot of the grand rock walls. 

Well, here was something again different. 

As different as_could be from Bad Lands or 
Black Hills or anything I had actually seen, 
a stately exposition of what decorated walls 
oh enormous scale can do and be. These 
Chinese predicted it and depicted it. This 
continued for miles and miles without pall- 
ing-or growing in the least stale. We drove 
out, finally, and turned away from Spearfish 
town to get back, two architects drunk with 
primal scene painting, to Gutzon Borglum’s 
little dinner. A third’ type of earthly mar- 
vel was now added to the two. All unique 
and unpanalleled elsewhere in our country. 
' But now came an umexpected experience. 
That drive from the Canyon “Spearfish” to 
Rapid City. Does anyone who knows Cali- 
fornia and Arizona know that in the softly 
modeled brown surfaces of South Dakota 
binding these three wonders together is a 
terrain greater in charm than any to be 
found in either? A of modeling and 
a tender color (itis early September) and a 
variety of aspect matchless anywhere? 
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President Eisenhower vetoed bills like this ~ 


. 

No, I shall be burned for a heretic when 
I make the statement. But I should be 
" thanked as a prophet and hailed as a dis- 
coverer by the jaded public who have seen 
everything and stick to the through lines. 
The greatest scenic wonders of the world I 
know now are touched oh grand safe high- 
Ways but not on railroads. My hat is off to 
South Dakota’s treasures and the men who 
made them. 

We got back in time for Gutzon’s little 
dinner where some Rapid City folk were 
gathered together to welcome a stranger. 
He, Gutzon Borglum, of course, is master in 
more than one medium. The way he han- 
died his dinner, the guests (among them 
Congressman Harry Gandy), and handled 
me too, was a masterpiece. Ask anybody 
there. Gutzon broke down. I like him for 
it, and anyway, I like those South Dakota 
folk; I want to see them all again sometime 
if I can. 

Go to South Dakota, but drive there. It 
is so near to us all and yet I never knew, 
nor had ever heard much about its south- 
western treasure until Gutzon Borglum went 
out there to work and Senator Norbeck in- 
vited me to see it. 

I hope the noble inheritance, for that is 
what it is, won’t be exploited too much and 
spoiled as lesser beauty spots in our coun- 
try have been spoiled and will not continue 
to be marred by the nature imitator with 
his rustic effects, piled boulders, peeled 
logs, and imitation of camp style primitive 
gable buildings. Nature seeds from man not 
imitation but interpretation. It is quite 
another story, as you may Iearn. 





Lake Michigan Water Diversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
article entitled “Ike Believed Ready To 
Veto Water ‘Steal,’” written by James 
M. Haswell and published in the Detroit 
Free Press of May 24, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be — in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ine BELIEVED READY To ies WATER “STEAL” — 

CANADA PROTEST STIFFENS POSITION OF 

Lakes STATES 


(Some wonder why there’s so much ex- 
citement over Chicago’s proposal to take 
1,000 cubic feet of water a second from the 
Great Lakes. A thousand of anything 
doesn’t sound like much. 

(But consider this: In a year 1,000 cubic 
feet per second is enough to cover the entire 
920-square-mile Chicago Sanitary District 
with water more than 6 feet deep. Its about 
2% times the district’s yearly rain and snow- 
fall. That’s a lot of water. 

(In this article, Writer James M. Haswell 
explains why Lakes States—and particularly 
Canada—fight the “water steal.’’) 


(By James M. Haswell) 


WASHINGTON.—Michigan has gained 3 
powerful ally in the fight against Chicago’s 
water steal. 

Senators on both sides of the issue rec- 
ognize that Canada’s protest note this year 
sets the stage for a rousing Eisenhower veto 
if a bill permitting additional diversion 
reaches the White House. 
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in 1954 and 1956 but this year he has a good 
new reason: m 

Canada has a big stake in Great Lakes 
navigation and power—telatively greater 
than the United States has. 

And this time Canada has chosen to make 
its views official as well as frank. 

“The Government of Canada,” it said, in 
an April 9 note, “is opposed to any action 


which will have the effect of reducing the - 


volume of water in the Great Lakes Basin.” 

But persuading Congress and the President 
to overrule the Supreme Court’s 1930 Great 
Lakes edict isn’t the only water aan is- 
sue in Washington. 

There are other four issues: 

The Supreme Court in 1930 promised 
Chicago that after. 1938 it could take 1,500 
cubic feet of Lake Michigan water per sec- 
ond and flush it down the Chicago drainage 
system into the Illinois-Mississippi Water- 
way. 

Nobody is seeking to change this. 

Chicago is asking for 1,000 cubic feet per 
second more water, however, for a trial year 
to determine what it should seek perma- 
nently. 

This bill is now in the Senate Public Works 
Committee. ' 

In its 1930 ruling the Supreme Court au- 


thorized Chicago to take unlimited amounts . 


of Lake Michigan water for domestic use, and 
dispose of it down the Illinois-Mississippi 
Waterway. 

Chicago’s citizens and industries now use 
1,800 cubic feet per second, lowering the 
levels of Lakes Michigan and Huron 2 inches. 

Michigan and other Great Lake States are 
asking the Supreme Court to appoint a spe- 
cial master to review the situation, and rec- 
ommend changes in the 1930 ruling. 

This ruling is not a fixed one—change is 
possible. “ , 

The Michigan view is that Chicago ought 
to return domestic pumpage to the lakes 
after proper sewage treatment as ae Great 
Lakes cities do. 

U.S. Solicitor General J. Lee Renkin noti- 
fied the Court April 14 that he now agrees in 
part with the protesting States. 

He would have the Court name a special 
master to look into new and future diversion 
questions. 

When President Eisenhower turned down 
the 1956 Chicago water bill he suggested the 
Army Engineers determine exactly what ef- 
fect various diversion proposals would have. 

This Army report forms the basis for cur- 
rent diversion arguments, both in Congress 
and in Supreme Court briefs. 

The report says that diversion of 1,000 cu- 
bic feet per second permanently would mean 
lowering the average levels of Lakes Michi- 
gan and Huron an inch over 15 years. Chica- 
go’s diversion since 1938 has lowered the 
lakes 2.76 inches, it said. 

But since 1945 Canada has diverted 5,000 
cubic feet per second from the Albany River 
Basin into Lake Superior and the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission has allowed this to 
spill over into Lakes lo and Huron, 
the Army says. 

is has raised the Michigan- -Huron level 
4.44 inches, and produced a net gain of 1.68 
inches, 

Thus Canada’s diversion into the Great 
Lakes has more than compensated for Chica- 
go’s diverison outof the Great Lakes. 

The Army found that lowering the lake 
levels an inch would mean lake shipping 
could transport 330,000 fewer tons of cargo 
a season through the St. Clair-Detroit River 
channels, the high-water years in with the 
low-water years. 

This would mean a yearly shipping loss of 
more than $360,000. 

It also‘found the lessened volume of 
water reaching the St. Lawrence would mean 
up to $2 million a year hydroelectric power 
loss to plants in Canada and ‘New York. 
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In his Supreme Court brief, Michigan At- 
torney General Paul L. Adams discussed the 
effect of diversion on harbors and recreation 
facilities. There are 100 improved harbors 
in the Great Lakes area, he said, and low 
water tends to nullify the expensive ‘im- 
provements. 

Low water also damages unimproved har- 
bors ‘used by pleasure craft. And it depre- 
.ciates investments in commercial summer 
resorts, and private sports areas, private 
summer cottages, etc. 

Low water is a continuing injury, he said, 
to the welfare and prosperity of people in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, and New York. 

Low water does extensive damage to fish- 
ing and hunting grounds, spawning beds, 
and open marshes which are the natural 
habitat of extensive and valuable wildlife, 
Adams said. : 

In the same sense it damages public in- 
vestments in parks, camping grounds, and 
fish hatcheries. 

State Conservation Director Gerald Eddy 
is on record as saying that low water will 
dry up excellent hunting grounds, and that 
only a few inches of lowering may work 
damage that will continue for 15 years. 

During the House. debate several speakers 
argued that it makes no sense to spend $146 
million to dig the navigation channels of 
the upper lakes deeper, and at the same 
time permit Chicago to lower the water 
levels by diverting more water. 





The Government’s Exchange Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


‘Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
from time to time I receive letters from 
U.S. and foreign students who have re- 
ceived grants under the Government’s 
exchange program. 

These letters are a real testimony to 
the contributions made by this program 
to better international understanding. 


I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
several recent letters I have received 
from recipients of these grants. 


Theré being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

CHAPEL HIL1, N.C., 
May 10, 1959. 
Senator WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, ° 
Washington, D.C. < 

Dear Senator: As a visiting scholar to 
the United States from the Netherlands, I 
shall soon return to my home country. I 
was awarded a travel grant under the act 
with your name. 

This is to express how much I appreciate 
to have had the opportunity to have been 
in this country for more than a year and to 
thank you for the way you have promoted 
such visits. 

‘Not only for the very valuable sake of 
science—statistics in my case—but also for 
that of human relations in general, such an 
exchange cannot be recommended enough. 
~I must confess that the one-sided view 
on the United States which I had acquired 
in a country that spiritually is much nearer 
to yours than many others in this divided 
world, has been changed and that in a more 
favorable sense. 
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Although this does not mean that we (I 
am accompanied by my wife and two ¢chil- 
dren) would approve or prefer everything 
we have found here, we are impressed by a 
lot of things. 

Besides the material wealth we hold as 
most striking features: the great freedom 
(unfortunately sometimes abused, or with- 
held in practical situations), the spread of 
real culture, the cordiality and hospitality 
of the people, the close connection of poli- 
ticians and officeholders with their elector- 
ate, and finally, the opportunity for almost 
everybody to rise to a level according to his 
abilities. 

We do not pretend that after our stay 


- here we know everything about this coun- 


try, but we know there are many admirable 
things, and we hope to tell that to our 
countrymen. 
With best wishes for the continuation of 
your beautiful task. 
Very sincerely yours, 
L. C. A. CorsTEN, 





UNTIVERSITE DE BorDEavx, 
FACULTE nEs LETTRES 
ET SCIENCES HUMAINES, 
March 12, 2959. 
The Honorable J. WinL1AM FULERIGHT, 
Senator from Arkansas, 
The Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: It seemed to me that you 
would welcome an informal account of ac- 
tivities concer ning my Fulbright grant as 
visiting professor in social psychology. We 
spent the first semester at the Université de 
Rennes, and have just arrived here for the 
second. 

My official duties involve teaching case- 
discussion, role-playing, and group dynamics 
techniques. All involve active participation 
by the students. They explain, discuss, 
argue, and try out possible solutions. An- 
alysis, diagnosis, and understanding of prob- 
lems in human relations is stressed. In my 
opinion, these courses are particularly appro- 
priate to the ideals for which you conceived 
this program. Process and goal are essen- 
tially democratic. 

My French students are enthusiastic and 
responsive. At the Sorbonne, where it was 
an honor to give a brief series, American 
psychology was rated highly also. However, 
teaching is only part of the picture. 

At the université, mine is an “open door” 
policy (no political pun intended). My of- 
fice door is open most of the time. Students, 
faculty, and townspeople have found an open 
ear and.an open mind. They borrow my 


. American books, journals, and newspapers. 


On and off campus speeches and appear- 
ances have been numerous and varied. They 
have concerned various aspects of psychology, 
education, science, and counseling. Unfor- 
tunately, too many know only the unpleasant 
side. My contribution, though a drop in the 
bucket, has exposed the other side. The 
French have accepted this. They stand for 
fair play just as we do. 

A number of personal contacts with French 
negro students led me to wangle a talk for 
the African Students’ Association. After a 
presentation involving history and current 
events;. they peppered me with loaded ques- 
tions. It was rough going and I didn’t know 
what the score was until the end. Then, they 
all came up, shook hands, and~insisted on 
walking me home. 

We have gainéd too—a deeper appreciation 
and understanding of the French people, 
politics, art, history, and everyday life. As 
you have guessed by now, this is a most re~ 
warding and challenging year. Undoubtedly, 
some things were loaded in my favor. For 
example, my courses and talks are 100 per- 
cent in Prench, which reaches a wider audi- 
ence. My U.S. Navy service in#rance during 
World War II has opened many doors. Ther 
too, my wife has learned French and this 
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has widened 'social contacts with French peo- 
ple. In addition, the Fulbright Commission, 
the U.S. Information Service, and the State 
Department have been very helpful in many 
ways. ‘ : 

However, the scientist within me raises a 
note of caution. Undoubtedly, some of these 
favorable reactions were due to novelty, 
humor, and color (my own color slides of 
scenery and university life in the United 
States of America). However, there remains 
a genuine conviction that some people have 
really listened, some have changed, and 
others have, at least, begun to ask important 
questions. One thing is certain—anytime a 
Frenchman who Has been Fulbrighting in the 
United States of America talked to me, he 
was full of enthusiasm and praise. 

If someone were to ask me what is most 
important conclusion you can draw from this 
experience, this is what I would say: 

There is no substitute for personal, face- 
to-face contact. Films, newspapers, beoks, 
etc., can achieve only limited results. You 
can only really reach people by listening to 
them, exchanging points of view, trying to 
understand each other. In my opinion, we 
need more personal exchanges with more dif- 
ferent peoples of the world, and on every 
level. 

In conclusion, do you have any general or 
specific question that I might answer? If 
there 4s anything I can do, please let me 
know. 

Sincerely, 
Lzonarp A. OSTLUND, 
Fulbright Visiting Professor in Social 
Psychology on Leave From, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. 


a 
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MANILA, PHILIPPINES, 
March 27, 1959. 
Hon. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Senator, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Please permit me 
to express my gratitude to you for having 
initiated this system of extending financial 
aid to foreign students. Z was one of the 
Filipino Fulbright travel grantees for the 
year 1956-57. The travel grant enabled me 
to accept the Ida H. Hyde fellowship given 
by the International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women through the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. 

I came to know the American peonle,-their 
family life and their honored traditions. 
Upon my return I was appointed head of 
the departmen} of nutrition at the Phil- 
ippine Women’s University, Manila. 

I hope and pray that Our Lord gives you 
a long and happy life and that He continues 
to sustain and bless the American people. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANGELINA ALCARAZ-BAYAN, M.D, 
UNIVERSITY OF DAYTON, 
Dayton, May 8, 1959, 
Senator WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, U.S. Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Funsricnt: Being one of the 
beneficiaries of your foreign policy, thanks 
to a travel grant, I want to express to you 
personally my deepest gratitude, especially 
in this 14th anniversary of the armistice of 
1945. 

You gave me, and to many other students, 
the chance of our life, to appreciate your big 
country and to help to our level to the world 
peace and international understanding. 

Since I arrived in the United States in 
September 1958, I have been able to see the 
considerable influence and prestige you have 
acquired in the international and national 
political milieus. 

Hoping that some constructive elements to 
a@ world peace and coexistence will result 
from the Geneva talks, I am, dear Mr. Pou- 
BRIGHT, 

Very respectfully yours, 
JEAN REMY. 
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Bureau of Land Management and U.S.’ 


Forest Service Operations in Western 
Oregon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
many people in my State have been con- 
cerned over recent discussion of the pro- 
posal to consolidate Bureau of Land 
Management timberlands in western 
Oregon under the U.S. Forest Service. 
Both of these agencies are outstanding 
in their field, and they are staffed by 
able and dedicated men and women. 

Mr. Eric W. Allen, managing editor of 
the Medferd (Oreg.) Mail-Tribune, has 
written a thoughtful and analytical edi- 
torial in his paper of May 17, 1959, which 
discusses in detail the proposed amalga- 
mation. Mr. Allen cites the fact that 
many county officials in our State would 
be seriously alarmed if the revenue dis- 
tribution from Oregon and California 
lands, of 75 percent to county govern- 
ments and 25 percent to the Federal 
Government, were shifted to the Forest 
Service basis of just the opposite—25 
percent locally and 75 percent federally. 
the Oregon and California distribution, 
under the Bureau of Land Management, 
has historical reasons which justify it, 
because these lands are quite different in 
origin from those which comprise the 
bulk of the national forests. 

It is my opinion that many of my col- 
leagues will be interested in the informa- 
tive discussion written by Eric W. Allen, 
and I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that his editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Mail Tribune, Medford, Oreg., 
May 17, 1959} 
Bureau’ oF LAND MANAGEMENT AND FOREST 
SERVICE 
(By Eric W. Allen) 

The proposal currently in the news, which 
would place administration of Oregon and 
California forest lands of the Bureau of 
Land Management under the administra- 
tion of the Forest Service, is not a new 
one. It keeps popping up from time to 
time. - 

According to A. Robert Smith, our corre- 
spondent in Washington, the proposal prob- 
ably will have tough sledding, for the rea- 
son that Fred Seaton, Secretary of the In- 
terior, is opposed to it. 

(The Bureau of Land Management is part 
of the Interior Department; the Forest Serv- 
ice is part of the Department of Agricul- 
ture.) 

There are valid arguments on both sides 
of the proposal. 

One of the State’s best-informed men 
on the subject is Charles A. Sprague, who as 
an editor, as a former Governor of the State, 
and as ® member of the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia advisory committee, has been closely 
informed on the problems of the Bureau of 


Land Management in Oregon for many years. 
He concludes that: 
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“e © * The gains from the Bureau of Land 
Management’s intensive management out- 
weigh possible savings in overhead. How- 
ever, good forestry will prevail whether the 
merger is made or not, because of the public 
demand for it.” 

He is undoubtedly correct in that con- 
clusion. But some heated arguments can 
be generated about the proposal, just the 
same, 

For instance, the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement sells timber on a cruise basis—that 
is, Bureau of Land Management foresters 
mark the trees to be cut, and set a price 
for them as they stand. The Forest Service 
sells on a scale basis—or an actual measure- 
ment of the board feet of lumber as the 
logs come out of the forest by truck. 

Some loggers prefer one method; some 
another. And in any meeting of lumbermen 
it’s possible to stir up a discussion over the 
merits or demerits of each. 

Another factor, probably even more im- 
portant to the smaller lumber operator, is 
the fact that most national forest land is 
in fairly large blocks, while Oregon and Cali- 
fornia lands are to a large extent scattered 
in intermingled ownerships, many of them 
in fairly small plots. As a result the Bureau 
of Land Management tends to offer a larger 
percentage of smaller sales than the Forest 
Service—sales which the small logger can 
afford to bid on. 

Both agencies, as Governor Sprague points 
out, are dedicated to good forest manage- 
ment and silviculture, and both, as they gain 
experience and are provided with necessary 
funds, are doing an increasingly good job. ° 

Because of the patterns of ownership, the 
Forest Service has worked out its system of 
ranger districts, with men living in the area 
where they work, while Bureau of Land Man- 
agement personnel usually is concentrated in 
the immediate’ area of the district office, 
driving out to the field when necessary. 

The Forest Service is dedicated to multi- 
ple-purpose use of the forests. The Bureau 
of Land Management, a more recent comer 
to the field of forest management, only now 
is working more and more toward this ideal, 
but does not have the facilities to do the 
same job in some fields, such as recreation, 
that the Forest Service does. 

One principal reason why the proposal will 
meet opposition, particularly in the 18 Ore- 
gon and California counties of western 
Oregon, is the fact that while both agencies 
turn part of their land revenues over to the 
counties, they do it under different formulas. 

Revenue from Oregon and California lands 
goes to the counties in which they are located 
on a basis of 75 percent te the counties, 25 
percent te the Federal Government. (In re- 
cent years, the counties have allocated one- 
third of their 75 percent to construction of 
access roads and reforestation. The remain- 
ing portion has no strings to it, as to how 
counties may use it.) 

Revenue from Forest Service lands go 25 
percent to the counties and 75 percent to the 
Federal Government. The counties’ portion 
must be used for school and road purposes. 

One can readily see, therefore, why the 
Oregon and California counties would fight 
tooth and nail against any proposal which 
threatened the substantial source of income 
which the Oregon and California lands repre- 
sents. In Jackson County, for instance, it is 
the Oregon and California revenues which 
have made the levying of a,tax for county 
purposes unnecessary recently. 

An administrative reorganization, placing 
Oregon and California 4ands under Forest 
Service administration, would not affect the 
distribution formula, for that is provided by 
law. However, it might lead to re- 
consider the formula—something that gives 
Oregon and California county officials the 
shakes just to think about. 
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In addition, it would create a major dis- 
ruption in the Bureau of Land Management 
office here, for the Medford district office 
devotes a major part of its activities to 
Oregon and California lands, less to other 
Bureau of Land Management responsibilities. 
It would also cause an upheaval in the ad- 
ministration of the Rogue River and Siskiyou 
National Forests, which would be faced with 
a tremendously increased job virtually over- 
night. 

As nearly as we can determine, no decision 
has yet been made, despite rumors published 
in an upstate newspaper that the proposal 
has “already gained official sanction and will 
be instituted as of June 1, 1959.” This 
rumor, almost certainly, is wrong, for such 
a reorganization plan must be submitted to 
Congress 60 days before becoming effective. 
If it wishes, Congress can veto the suggestion 
within that period of time. 

If it is to be done this year, it will have to 
be done soon, because of the 60-day limita- 
tion. 

Because of the controversial aspects of the 
plan; we will be somewhat surprised if it is 
undertaken, soon, anyway. 





Observance of Law Day, May 1, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, in Europe, 
May first is a political holiday. It is 
used for demonstrations and parades by 
certain firmly oriented political groups. 

In America, May Day is marked as a 
happy rededication to our democratic 
way of life. Seriously, even solemnly, 
but happily and freely it is observed in 
America as Children’s Day, as Law Day, 
as Loyalty Day. Various groups and 
organizations emphasize -their own 
ideals; there’s no fixed and firm pattern 
to tell us how to rejoice or how, indeed, 


. to rededicate ourselves to our American 


way of life. , 

Parent-teacher groups and many 
women’s clubs and church groups em- 
phasize our American concern for child 
welfare. The American Bar Association 
calls for the observance of Law Day on 
May 1. Veterans organizations call the 
day “Loyalty Day” and pledge again 
their devotion to the flag under which 
they have served our country. 

Some groups combine all these ap- 
proaches. It is good to know that in 
our schools throughout the Nation May 
1 is happily observed as Law Day, Chil- 
dren’s Day, Loyalty Day. 

Typical of these programs is one held 
in Eastern High School in Washington, 
D.C. Here, a public-spirited principal, 
Mr. Lynn Woodworth, himself a veteran 
of two world wars, gave the students a 
chance to hear Mrs. Milton Dunn, the 
very able president of the District of 
Columbia League of Women Voters, an 
organization which wisely and continu- 
Ously in daily practice observes Chil- 
dren’s Day, Law Day, and Loyalty Day 
in their splendid study programs—pro- 
grams supplemented by constructive 
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And, he gave them 
something more, he had the police of- 
ficer who works with the school in its 
citizenship program speak also. Offi- 
cer Murray who has won the regpect of 
teachers and students of this school 
gavé them his daily message—but this 
time from the school’s rostrum. 

Because these addresses are a fine ex- 
ample of what goes on, of what our 
schools give our children, by way of ex- 
ample, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcOrRD. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS OF OFFICER GEORGE MURRAY OF THE 
METROPOLITAN POLICE ForcE GIVEN ON LAW 
Day, May 1, 1959, at THE EASTERN HIGH 
ScHOOL, WASHINGTON, D.C. ‘ 


“Fame is vapor; popularity an accident; 
riches take wings; those who cheer today will 
curse tomorrow; only one thing endures— 
character.” a 

This quotation from one of the foremost 
newspapérmen of America, Horace Greeley, 
captures the spirit of the ideas I wish to 
present to you this morning, for I believe 
that good character is the basis of good 
citizenship. What makes for good character 
also- makes for good citizenship. A person 
who possesses the traits which are the cor- 
nerstones, the foundation, of good character, 
cannot help *but. be a worthwhile citizen. 
Let’s examine the parts of good character 
to see how they relate to citizenship. 

First, a person of upright character re- 
spects the rights of others. He is always 
aware of the other fellow—no matter what 
the situation. He constantly puts himself 
into the position of his associates, and tries 
to understand their point of view. Not only 
does he respect the rights of individuals, but 
he also respects the reapers and belongings 
of others. 

Secondly, a person of upright character is 
honest with himself. If he makes a mistake 
he doesn’t brood over it. He sets his sights 
on tomorrow, and promises himself that he 
won't make the same mistake again. He 
doesn’t rationalize, or make excuses for him- 
self. He faces this complex personality, 
which is himself, truthfully and hopefully. 
He does not take a detour around problems, 
nor does he withdraw from: them by feigning 
illness or resorting to escapes, like alcoholism. 

No matter who you are, or where you are, 
you have-problems. Everyone does. Life is 
one problem after another. “Shut the doors 
and sit in your house, yet trouble will fall 
from fhe skies,” says a Chinese proverb. 


Often we tend to exaggerate our problems. 


_ “I cried because I had no shoes, until I met 


@ man with no feet,” .goes an old saying. 
Our worry over some minor problem or set- 
back sometimes seems ridiculous in compari- 
son to the courage shown by others with 
serious problems. It takes strength of 
character to keep our perspective and main- 


.tain the third distinguishing sign of a 


healthy character—personal courage and 
integrity. 

John Bunyan was arrested in England in 
1660 for preaching without a license. Dur- 
ing his many years in prison, he had only 
dry bread to eat and dirty water to drink. 
He supported his wife and four daughters by 
making shoe-laces. After many years he was 
released, only to be put back into prison 
again. During his second imprisonment, 
Bunyan wrote “Pilgrim’s Progress”—one of 
the most remarkable books of all time, on 
scraps of paper in his prison cell. 

Strength of character implies f-co 
dence, and gives the fourth c 
tic of this » which is self-respect, 
Nobody is self-confident at all times. All an oe 
us feel frightened, stupid, foolish, self- 
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conscious, embarrassed, or uncomfortable at 

times. But a person can learn to be self- 

reliant, most of the time, if he heeds his 
conscience and becomes his own policeman. 

One should never be afraid to stand up for 

what he knows is right, even when others 

try to persuade him to do otherwise. Self- 
control, ¢he taming of emotions, helps in 
this respect. 

Sportsmanship and fair play are the fifth 
attributes of strength and charactery A 
sense of fair play is a time-tested virtue. It 
dates back to the oldtime ideal of chivalry— 
loyalty, unselfishness, a sense of honor, and 
the ability to be a good loser. 

There is a need today for a return to this 
old-fashioned 4deal. Too many of us make 
a motto of the statement “Nice guys finish 
last.” 

Sportsmanship is playing hard to win, but 
losing “gracefully if you have to lose. It 
calls for keen rivalry; but fair play; strict 
observance of rules, but generosity toward 
opponents. The pride and self-respect which 
comes from good sportsmanship are worth 
much more than any prize—even the Presi- 
dency. 

Henry Clay knew this. Clay was admired 
by his friends for his honesty, generosity, and 
gallantry. During his career, however, Clay, 
@ Kentuckian, spoke out against slavery. 
The speech ruined his chances for the Presi- 
dency. Clay remarked, “I’d rather be right 
than President.” To Clay, as to all persons 
of character,-fair play was more important 
than winning. 

An interest in and understanding of others 
implies unselfishness. This unselfishness 
fosters kindness, courtesy, helpfulness, and 
@ greatness which are characteristic of 
strength. 

Tennyson once said, ‘“‘The greater the man, 
the greater the courtesy.” Ed Sullivan puts 
it this way, “The bigger they are, the nicer 
they are.” Reflection and inner seeking 
should assist us in sizing ourselves up. “You 
should stand still each day and watch your- 
self go by,” a wise Quaker once remarked. 
Good mental health, a cheerful and healthy 
personality assist us in our acceptance of 
fellow humans. It is far easier to get along 
in this complex world if one possesses self- 
understanding and an understanding of 
the next person. 

Respect for the rights of others, honesty 
to one’s self, personal courage and integrity, 
self-respect, sportsmanship and fair play, and 
an understanding of one’s fellow man are 
the essential attributes of good character. 

A’ person can’t alter his fingerprints, or 
change the color of his eyes, but he can mold 
and improve his character. “We are the 
sum total:of our actions,” said Madame 
Chiang Kai-Shek. ‘“* * * day by day, we 
write our own destiny, for we become what 
we do.” Strength of character gives a per- 
son the inner glow which everyone admires. 
High moral character is the keystone of good 
citizenship. 

An Appress GIVEN on Law Day, May 1, 1959, 
BY Mrs. Mitton DUNN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, TO THE STUDENTS 
OF EASTERN HicH SCHOOL, Washrneron, 
DC. 


I am very happy to have this opportunity 
to speak to you today. If I were to ask 
what the word law means to you, I would 
get a variety of answers. It is possible that 
in this age of television westerns some of 
you would immediately think of a tall man 
carrying a gun and wearing a badge. On 
the ofher hand, many of you might agree 
with me that the meaning of law is not 
force,-but a set of rules to guide our lives 
and protect us. Calvin Coolidge, our 29th 
President said, “F wish that people would 
put a little more emphasis on the observ- 

of the law than they do upon its en- 
orcement.” As high school students you 
sometimes run across laws that seem to be 
getting in the wa way of your pleasure. You 
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might wish to drive a car before you are old 
enough: for a /license, or stay out. of school 
on a beautiful spring day. Realizing that 
these laws are for our Own good, we obey 
them, not because we are-afraid of the po- 
liceman around the corner, but because we 
know that through them we and our neigh- 
bors,can have a better life. In a modern so- 
ciety there is no freedom from the law. 
There is freedom only within the law. 

As we grow older we realize that since 
laws are made by men, and men are not per- 
fect, therefore some laws are not perfect. 
As our ideals of social justice change, so laws 
must change tb meet our modern needs. 
Fortunately, as American citizens we can 
work to change laws which do not carry out 
the promise of our Constitution. Our coun- 
try is strong because it is founded on the 
principle that each person is important, and 
has equal rights. But we must always re- 
member that with these rights we must ac- 
cept our responsibilities. 

Many years ago when I first started to work 
for laws which_I felt were needed to make 
our city a better place in which to live, peo- 
ple would say to me, “Why do you bother to 
waste your time.” It hasn’t been a waste of 
time, as I have seen many wonderful things 
come to pass—things which many citizens 
worked together to accomplish. One of the 
situations we have been trying to change is 
the lack of the vote for District of Columbia 
residents. We hope that by the time you 
reach 21 the vote will have been obtained 
for those of us that live here in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

The one idea which I wish to leave with 
you today is that each one of us has an im- 
portant part to play in keeping our country 
great. Don’t say, “Not me—I'm just an ordi- 
nary fellow, nothing I can do will matter in 
the whole scheme of things.” Let us suppose 
that each one of you went home today and 
did some joly that needed doing around your 
home, such as fixing your front steps or 
cleaning your yard. Can you picture how 
much better your block would look if every- 
one did it? Now if this happened in all the 
blocks in your neighborhood, your neigh- 
borhood would take on a new look. With 
over 137 neighborhoods’ in the-city, béfore 
long the whole city would have benefited by 
the action of many individuals, each one of 
whom did an important, though small job. 
To go one step further—many people come 
to Washington from all over the world. Just 
think how your action has helped to give 
these people from other countries a good im- 
pression of Americans, because they will 
judge Americans by what they see here. 

I have used the illustration of fixing up 
ofr homes because it is a program easy to- 
visualize. We can also use th's same method 
to make our city more law-abiding. As 
members of this fine student body, you can 
accept the responsibility not only for your 
own actions, but you also can help a younger 
child understand that we obey laws, not be- 
cause we are afraid we will be caught and 
punished, but because what we do as indi- 
viduals makes our country strong or weak. 
Each of us can thus play an importent part 
in preserving the strength of our country, 
among the family of nations. 





Memorial Day at Cathedral of the Pines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
2 oe 
HON. PERKINS BASS 
OFr NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
z Tuescay, May 26, 1959 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, this Saturday the Nation pays 
homage to those countless thousands who 
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have died in the wartime service of our 
country. At the Altar of the Nation at 
the Cathedral of the Pines in Rindge, 
N.H., a national Memorial, Day service 
will honor all heroic war dead. Under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the following state< 
ment about this service: ~ 

At 3 p. m., May 30, all America will honor 
all its heroic war dead at the Altar of the 
Nation in the Cathedral of the Pines, Rindge, 
N.H. This altar is the only national war 
memorial in the United States recalling the 
sacrifices of lives of all Americans in war 
service. : 

President Eisenhower will, for the seventh 
year, have his wreath placed at the Altar of 
the Nation in tribute not only for those of 
the combat forces but also for those of the 


Red Cross, the merchant marine, the can- \ 


teen workers of the Y.M.C.A., the Salvation 
Army, the Knights of Columbus, the war 
correspondents, the entertainers, and all 
whose -lives were sacrified in war service. 
Gov. Wesley Powell, of New Hampshire, will 
be present to act for President Eisenhower. 
Governor Powell and the Governors of all the 
other States and Territories will, for the 
fifth year, have their trfbutes placed at the 
Altar of the Nation in honor of the war 
dead of their respective domains. 

Miss Chloe Clifford, president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, on behalf 
of their 5 million members, wili have their 
tribute placed at this altar especially com- 
memorating the sacrifice in war service of 
the lives of women. Other war memorials 
commemorate the sacrifices of the men only. 

President George Meany, on behalf of 13 
million members of AFL-CIO, annually has 
Hugh Thompson, New England regional di- 
rector, place a wreath at the.Altar of the 
Nation recalling the sacrifices ‘df life in war 
service by those providing the sinews of war 
for those of the combat forces. 

At the Altar of the Nation, “One Nation, 
under God, indivisible,” is an actuality. 
Forty-one different faiths and people of all 
origins—white, black, red, yellow, and tan; 
Roman Catholics, Protestants, Jewish, East- 
ern Orthodox, Christian Scientists, Mormons, 
and others; those of the North, South, East, 
and West—have, each in their own way, con- 
ducted ‘services before the Altar of the 
Nation. , 

The president general of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, Mrs. Murray 
Forbes Wittichen, is coming from her home 
in Coral Gables, Fla., to dedicate a plaque 
to be placed at this altar as a memorial 
for .“the boys in gray.” This tribute will 
be placed next to one commemorating those 
of the GAR. Miss Inez Farmer, national 
president of the Daughters of Union Veter- 
ans, is coming from Minneapolis, Minn. to 
dedicate a similar tribute in memory of 
“the boys in blue.” 

The president general of the National So- 
ciety of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion will be presént to place a wreath in 
memory of their forefathers. Stones from 
all the States and Territories are incorpo- 
rated in the Altar of the Nation and 
many of the State stones were contributed 
by the State societies of the SAR. Other 
distinguished guests will take part in. this 
observance. ; 

-The national commanders of the American 
Legion, VFW, AMVETS, Sons of Union Vet- 
erans, Spanish American Wgr Vets, Marine 
Reserves, the DAR Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants, and other patriotic organizations, 
together with the national heads of the 
American Red Cross, Salvation Army, YMCA, 
and other national organizations will have 
their tributes placed at this altar at this 
time commemorating the sacrifices of lives in 
war service by members of their organiza- 
tions. : 


New Cure for Inflation: Give the 
Consumer a Break 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article by Joseph R. Slevin, na- 
tional economics editor of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, presents a facet of the 
problem of inflation to which sufficient 
attehtion has not been paid. I think it 
is worth careful consideration: 

New Cure For INFLATION: GIVE CONSUMER A 
Break 


WasnhincrTon, April 29.—It’s collective bar- 
gaining time and so many people are shout- 
ing about the rightful shares of labor and 
the stockholder that they're in danger of 
overlooking the consumer once again. 

Just about everyone in the administra- 
tion from President Eisenhower on down is 
bowing in the direction of the consumer by 
urging that the price line be held to stop 
inflation, but the question is whether they 
are bowing deeply enough. _ 

Some Government economists—and they're 
not odd-balls—think the consumer deserves 
a better break than that. Their notion is 
that the consumer ought to get a generous 
helping of price cuts. 


TWO WAYS POSSIBLE 


There are two ways to boost living stand- 
ards. One is by giving people more money 
to spend and the other is by making it pos- 
sible for them to buy more.things by cutting 
prices. 

The price cut approach isn’t the kind of 
solution that will appeal to labor leaders 
like United Steelworker President David J. 
McDonald. He told the Senate Antitrust 
Subcommittee just last week that the way 
to increase living standards is to pay higher 
wages. 

United States Steel Corp: yesterday report- 
first-quarter, after-tax profits of $106,- 
585,303 and its a safe bet that Mr. McDonald 
will take that as confirmation of his convic- 
tion that the steel companies can raise wages 
substantially without increasing prices. 

What some Government economists sus- 
pect is that Mr. McDonald’s arithmetic is 
right but his prescription is wrong. 


EXPERTS BACK PRICE CUTS 


Where Mr. McDonald contends that wages 
and salaries must be raised to stimulate con- 
sumer buying demands, the Government ex- 
perts reply that the same result can be 
achieved more quickly—and with greater 
benefit to more people—by chopping prices. 

The notions that many economists have 
been voicing privately for some time now 
have been put firmly on the public record in 
a remarkable speech by one of the country’s 
most respected and influential economists— 
Woodlief Thomas, economic adviser to the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. Thomas didn’t mention the steel com- 
panies by name but there is no mistaking 
the industry he was singling out when he put 
his finger on bigger labor costs as the “strong- 
est force” making for higher prices—then 
followed through with this pointed indict- 
ment: 

“Rising profits, following maintenance of 
a surprising level of profits even when opera- 
tions were sharply reduced would indicate 
that wage costs are not the sole element of 
price increase.” 

Mr. Thomas didn’t stop there. He warned 
that a tendéncy to limit the division of pro- 
ductivity gains to labor and capital “is per- 
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haps the most important unstabilizing force - 
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in our economy today” and the force that is 
most likely to end the current upturn. 


BUYING DIFFICULTY CITED 


The Federal Reserve official stressed that 
consumers will find it difficult to buy an in- 
dustry’s products if all the benefits of greater 
productivity flow into that industry’s profits 
and into the workers’ pay envelopes. 

He cited the automobile industry as a hor- 
rible example and said that “many consumers 
will simply decide not to buy the products 
offered, as they did with automobiles in 1957 
and 1958.” 

Mr. Thomas offered price cuts as the solu- 
tion. He said the benefits of increased pro- 
ductivity must be shared by the largest pos- 
sible number of consumers. 

“This can be done most effectively—per- 
haps only—by a lowering of the prices of 
those products that ean be produced at less 
cost,” he declared. 





Pertinent Facts on the Aswan Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, much 
has been made of the Soviet offer to 
help finance the building of the Aswan 
Dam on the Nile River, in Egypt. In 
this connection, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the Winter- 
Spring; 1959, issue of “Prevent World 
War III,” published by the Society for 
the Prevention of World War III, may 
be printed in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: — 

PERTINENT FACTS ON THE ASWAN DAM 
(By Albert Simard) 


The Soviet Union’s offer to loan the equiv- 
alent of $100 million toward the construction 
of a high dam at Aswan on the Nile chal- 
lenges the ability of our diplomacy to develop 
a farsighted approach in regard to the Mid- 
dle East. It is probable that the Soviet move 
will stimulate pressures here to have our 
Government participate in the financing of 
this project or other grandiose schemes. 
Besides the propaganda overtones of the 
Russian gesturé, it is clear that Egypt’s aim 
is to entice the United States to emulate or 
to outbid the Soviets. 

However, if our Government shows pru- 
dence and realism, it will avoid the pitfalls 
which lurk behind the diplomatic maneuvers 
of the Kremlin and Cairo. 

It is in the context of Cairo’s imperialistic 
ambitions and its failure to substantially 
improve the plight of the Egyptian people, 
that the Aswan project serves as a gigantic 
political diversion for a bankrupt leadership. 

Contrary to a widespread impression, ‘the 
efficacy of the Aswan project has been chal- 
lenged by authoritative sources. For exam- 
ple, the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development asserted in detailed 
analyses that the construction of the project 
would impose upon the Egyptian people rigid 
austerity over a period of years and in the 
end provide them with a standard of living 
no higher than the one on which they now 
barely subsist. The Bank asserted that, if 
the dam were built, the pace of industrial 
growth will be slower than heretofore, and 
that “it seems probable that over the next 
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decade or two the overall expansion of the 
manufacturing industry will take place at a 
considerably slower rate than in the past 16 
years.” 

As regards the Aswan project’s effect on 
the Egyptian agriculture, the Bank pointed 
out that even with an increase in agricul- 
tural income over the next two decades, 
“Egypt will no doubt face continuing prob- 
lems in keeping pace with the growth of 
population. In view of the probability that 
the population by 1975 will be about 60 per- 
cent greater than at the present, there is 
little or -no prospect that Egypt will have 
done much more than maintain the present 
standard of living. * * *” 

Mr. Morris L. Cooke, a consultant engi- 
neer of international reputation who has 
served the U.S. Government in high posts, 
has also analyzed the soundness of the Aswan 
project. (“Panacea or Politics?” by Morris 
L. Cooke, published by the Public” Affairs 
Committee, Washington, D.C., 1957). The 
following are some of the pertinent conclu- 
sions made by Mr. Cooke: 

(a) “The $1,350 million high dam project 
would not, in fact, raise the present abysmal 
living standards of the Egyptian people.” 

(b) “The enormous cost of the undertak- 
ing would impose upon them a decade of 
severe austerity, during which prgent needs 
for social improvement and industrial ex- 
pansion could not be met.” 

(c) “Construction of the high dam would 
invite disastrous inflation unless the. Egyp- 
tian Government were willing and able to 
enforce rigid controls over the country’s 
economy.” 

“(d) This the Nasser regime appears un- 
able and unwilling to do. In the face of the 
World Bank’s advice, the Nasser government 
has' persisted in a capricious ‘development’ 

rogram completely out of line with the 
realities of its precarious economic position. 

“(e) Most striking of all is the fact that 
Nasser has so crippled the Egyptian economy 
through his arms-for-cottori deal with the 
Soviet bloc and his huge internal military 
budget, that it would now appear impossible 
for Egypt, with or without Suez Canal reve- 
nues, to mobilize the financial resources 
necessary to complete the project.” 

Mr. Cooke further observes tHat the proj- 
ect in its proposed context would discrimi- 
nate against other states through which the 


Nile flows,’ including the Sudan, Ethiopia, 


and Uganda. 

However, the decisive factor which mili- 
tates against the Aswan project is the under- 
lying character of the present Egyptian re- 
gime. In Mr. Cooke’s words, the Egyptian 
economy has been undermined by “milita- 
rism, fiscal manipulation, and political ad- 
venturing of the Nasser regime.” 

Thus, by its very nature, the Nasser re- 
gime cannot implement a sound. construc- 
tive economic program to better the living 
conditions of the Egyptian people, and the 
construction of the Aswan Dam cannot pro- 
duce any significant improvement in the 
economic status of the people, 

Practical economic measures for the bene- 
fit of all of the people in the Middle East 
are, of course, a high priority. Experts on 
this subject have been in general agreement 
th&t the nature of the distribution of the 
resources in that area makes it advisable 
that economic programs be conceived in 
terms of treating the Middle East as a unit. 
The validity of an overall a was re- 
affirmed in the President’s speech before the 
United Nations Generdl Assembly in August 
1958. On the other hand, it has been proven 
that the Aswan project is not only of ques- 
tionable economic advantage to the Egyptian 
people, but it also discriminates against the 
rights of other states on the Nile. There- 
fore, the national interests of the United 
States and of all friendly countries in the 
Middle East area would-best be served by 


s 
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developing practical programs of aid based 
on the principles outlined by the President. 

It follows from the foregoing that a hasty 
attempt to outbid the Russians in projects 
such as the Aswan Dam would, in the last 
analysis, only serve the political objectives 
of the Cairo government. These objectives 
contemplate the subjugation of free coun- 
tries in the Middle East and the ultimate 
undermining of the U.S. position in that 
vital area of the world. 





More Money Needed for Schools 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee has recommended this Nation 
spend twice the $18 billion it is now 
putting into its educational system. 
However, like other reports on the vital 
needs of education, the President has 
taken no action on this matter. 

I suggest to my colleagues that, since 
the need for educational improvement 
in this country is not only obvious, but 
a crying need, and since it is equally 
obvious that the current administration 
proposes to do nothing to meet this 
need, that it falls the duty of the Con- 
gress to correct this situation. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an. editorial from the 
Washington Post and Times-Herald for 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 entitled “An- 
other Bad Report Card.” . 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 26, 1959] 
ANOTHER Bap REPoRT CARD 

President Eisenhower’s comments on his 
Science Advisory Committee’s education re- 
port were as disappointingly vague as the 
administration’s attitude toward the Na- 
tion’s school needs has been vacillating. 
The committee, heade(-,by James R. Kil- 
lian, Jr., the President’s science adviser, 
stated forthrightly that the United States 
ought at least to double its $18 billion an- 
nual outlay for schools, but Mr. Eisenhower 
merely said that the report is “an excellent 
statement of educational goals and needs.” 

The President seems still to place more 


/ value on theoretical budget balance than on 


such vital needs as more adequate education 
and augmented defense. If the Eisenhower 
administration had supported a comprehen- 
sive Federal aid to education program 5 or 
6 years ago the deficit in school facilities 
and faculties might not be so great as it 
is today. 

This year the administration has even dis- 
owned its modest school construction pro- 
gram and has asked Congress to aid only 
those school systems with‘truly desperate 
financial problerfis by helping them pay off 
their construction bonds. Yet a broad Fed- 
eral aid program is necessary if all schools 
are to be brought up to the desired and 
attainable levels recommended by the Kil- 
lian committee and other studies of edu- 
cation. Marly cities and States have about 


_ exhausted the school tax revenues that are 
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available to them. If Americans are get- 
ting weary of reports on the need to im- 
prove education it is because of the failure 
of both the Eisenhower administration and 
Congress to help solve a problem which has 
become so distressingly obvious. 





Unwise Controls to Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, an im- 
portant report has been issued on the 
likelihood of damage to higher education 
by the imposition of unwise controls. 

The report was prepared by a commit- 
tee headed by Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, 
President of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Md., the “Committee on 
Government and Higher Education.” 
The report is published under the apt 
title, “The Efficiency of Freedom.” 

Dr, Eisenhower has favored me with 
a copy of the report. 

Neither educators nor State government 
officials— 


The report notes— 

would willingly countenance turninggover 
our educational institutions to political con- 
trol. But when they condone the imposition 
of intrusive controls of any sort, they open 
the way to an erosive process which first can 
weaken and then destroy the essential free- 
dom of the State colleges and universities. 


The committee report traces the 
growth of State controls, pointing to two 
principal reasons for the tightening of 
supervisory reins—(a) governors and 
legislators, faced with rising costs, are 
forced to promote economy and efficiency 
in the use of limited State funds, and 
(b) the present ‘trend in the philosophy 
of State governments is toward central- 
ization of control. 

The possibility of State interference 
with higher educattion is heightened, the 
report states, because State finances and 
the physical arid human resources of the 
universities and colleges are both enter- 
ing a period of stress. 

The report follows a 2-year nation- 
wide study of the relationships between 
State governments and the State uni- 
versities. ‘'The research study was made 
by a 15-man group headed by members 
of the Department of Political Science at 
Johns Hopkins. S 

Repeatedly the report emphasizes the 
committee’s conviction that State gov- 
ernments can best assure sound and effi- 
cient management of the public colleges 
and universities by holding a strong, able 
board of lay trustees responsible and ac- 
countable for the program, policies, and 
operation of the institutions. It argues 
that colleges and universities can only 
perform their expected role in a climate 
of freedom, and that intellectual freedom 
goes hand in hand with institutional 
independence. 

The consensus of the committee— 


The report concludes— 
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is that this freedom is preserved and 
strengthened by the granting of independ- 
ence to the institution and * * * by plac- 
ing responsibility and authority for the man- 
agement of the institution in the hands of 
an able, independent lay board of trustees, 
who themselves can be held accountable to 
the people of the State for wise and effective 
aétion. Only by insuring the preservation of 
freedom and indepen¢<ace of our public in- 
stitutions of higher learning can we make 
certain that they will continue to exist as 
creative centers of learning and research, 
contributing much, as they always have, to 
human progress. 


The report states further: 

Colleg@"officials do not question the right 
of legislatures to determine the amount and 
kind of public higher education the State 
shall have, or the legislature's continuing 
responsibility for determining what share of 
the State’s income can be allocated to the 
colleges and universities. ‘They feel strongly, 
however, that a legislature defeats the pur- 
pose of efficient government when it makes 
detailed judgments on matters of curricu- 
lum and research, freezes into statutes ad- 
missions policy and other matters requiring 
flexibility, or, in an effort to insure the hon- 
esty and legality of all administrative trans- 
actions, sets up a multiplicity of watchdog 
agencies. Educators know that such all-em- 
bracing supervision is a recipe for institu- 
tional mediocrity in the field of higher edu- 
cation. 


In the concluding passages, the report 
Says: a 

Seme urgency attaches itself to achieving 
a harmonious and fruitful working partner- 
ship between officials of State government 
and educators, for the heralded tidal wave 
of students is nearly upon our colleges and 
universities. Thére is also a critical and 
widely acknowledged need for ever-increas- 
ing quality in our educational programs and 
research in all fields. All the talents, ener- 
gies, and wisdom of professionals in educa- 
tion and officials in State government will 
be called upon to solve these substantive 
problems. If we are wise, we shall act soon 
to establish cooperative relationships, for it 
would be wasteful to halt educational pro- 
gress while we spend time settling matters 
of jurisdiction and procedure. 


Mr. President, the committee makes 
20 specific recommendations. I ask 
unanimous consent to have these rec- 
ommendations printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. E 

There being no objection, the recom- 
mendations were ordered to be printed 
in the Rscorp, as follows: 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF COMMITTEE ON GOv- 

ERNMENT AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

1. The committee encourages academic offi- 
cials, trustees, ahimni and all other indi- 
viduals with an interest in higher education 
to make a- strenuous effort to explain the 
case for independence of colleges and uni- 
versities to State officials and the general 
public. 

2. COlleges and universities should be 
candid and communicative in their dealings 
with State government. 

$3. Colleges and universities should make 
every effort to establish, maintain, and de- 


serve a reputation for efficiency and sound - 


management. 

4. Colleges and universities in each State 
should take the initiative in coordinating 
the programs effectively through voluntary 
and cooperative means (to avoid unnecessary 
duplication of programs or facilities). 

5. Colleges and universities should avoid 
undertaking activities and offering courses 
that are not properly within the sphere of 
academic enterprise. 
~ 6, Governing boards of colleges and uni- 
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versities should assert their traditional au- 
thority to control the policies and operations 
of their institutions. 

7. Legal autonomy should be given to 
every institution of higher education that 
carries on a substantial program of teaching 
and research. 

8. Legislatures are encouraged, when allo- 
cating funds to higher education, to avoid 
all attempts to legislate specifics of educa- 
tional policy. 

9. Legislative interim committees and 
service agencies should continue their val- 
uable function of keeping legislatures in- 
formed, but they should never act as instru- 
ments of control over educational adminis- 
tration. 

10. The committee encourages legislatures 
to review and revise those statutes pertain- 


- ing to higher education and fiscal and man- 


agement controls which have become out- 
moded or which impede the effective man- 
agement of the institution by the responsible 
officers. 

11. The committee calls attention (of gov- 
ernors) to the fact that a large measure of 
success of higher education will depend on 
the caliber.of members serving on governing 
boards. 

12. Governors are encouraged to survey 
the administrative controls over higher edu- 
cation and to issue administrative orders 
(where statutory changes are not required) 
to eliminate those that are unnecessary or 
harmful. 

13. Governors are encouraged to exercise 
their influence to keep higher education out 
of any partisan conflict. 

14. Regarding higher education, the work 
of budget officers should be confined to (a) 
analysis of total budget requests; (b) recom- 
mendation to the governor of the total 


.amount needed for higher education, along 


with the results of the buget analysis. 

15. Officers and trustees of the institutions 
of higher education should have the right 
to defend their budgets before the governor 
and the legislature rather than be forced to 
depend on a third party to present budget 
justifications on their behalf. 

16. Annual allotments or full grants of 
appropriated funds are preferable to quart- 
erly or monthly allotments for higher edu- 
cation. 

17. Colleges and universities should be 
encouraged, where savings will result, to 
make voluntary use of State purchasing 
services, but they should be exempted from 
compulsory centralized State purchasing. 

18. Purchases made by institutions should 
be in confirmity with modern purchasing 
procedures, including open and competitive 
bidding for large items and bulk purchasing. 

19. The committee reaffirms the need for 
a thorough postaudit of the expenditures of 
institutions of higher education, but believes 
the preaudit should not be applied to higher 
education, / 

20. The committee urges that personnel 
rules, where applicable to institutions of 
higher education, should be made as flexible 
as possible, and argues that if a university 
is to fulfill its mission, autonomy in the con- 
trol of both academic and nonacademic staff 
is by far the preferred arrangement. 





The Modern Fallacy and the Ancient 
Folklore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
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torial by the Wall Street Journal and a 
reply by the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania, Senator CLARK. 

I think this is one of the best replies 
to a superficial editorial that I have ever 
seen, and Senator CLarK’s concise and 
lucid comment should be made available 
to all .\mericans. The excerpt was pub- 
lished in the New Republic on April 6, 
1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE MODERN FALLACY 


For an insight into the modern political 
philosophy now dominant in Congress, con- 
sider some comments made by one of its 
more articulate spokesmen, Senator JosEPH 
CriarxK’ of Pennsylvania. 

As quoted in the current issue of the At- 
lantic magazine, Mr. CLARK expresses an- 
noyance that the word “government” is 
sometimes equated with “other nouns hav- 
ing an evil connotation—such as ‘waste,’ ‘ex- 
travagance,’ ‘socialism,’ ‘bureaucracy’.” * * * 
He objects to the “fallacy” that “private 
spending is inherently good and public 
spending is inherently bad.” 

But the real point is the clearly implied 
one: That Americans should learn to regard 
growing government and growing govern- 
ment spending as positive and good things; 
as another of the “moderns” in Congress has 
expressed it, the danger may be not that we 
have too much government but too lit- 
He, % 42 . 

Well, let’s see. Some rather marked—and 
inherent—differences between public and 
private spending occur at once. Private 
spending comes from the money individuals 
are able to accumulate through their own 
work. Public spending cannot come from 
anything generated by the Government it- 
self; it comes from what the Government 
is able to extract from those same indi- 
viduals either in actual taxes or in the more 
sinister tax of inflation. * * * 

Beyond these elementary differences are 
others. The vast bulk of public spending is 
nonproductive; that is true not only of de- 
fense but of many other things the Govern- 
ment does. The Government is by and large 
a consumer of huge hunks of the economy, 
while private individuals afte mostly pro- 
ducer-consumers. The latter combination 
is what makes the economy grow. Moreover, 
the bigger the. Government becomes the 
more it competes with the private economy, 
and in this pressure against the available 
limit of supplies is a special inflationary 
force. 

And because Government operates with- 
out the built-in restraints of the private 
economy, it is a peculiarly powerful incuba- 
tor for precisely the evils Senator Crark 
thinks should not be associated with Gov- 
ernment—waste, extravagance, bureaucracy. 
The bigger the Government the worse the 
evils. 

Finally, what is the political result of en- 
couraging Government growth and grow- 
ing Government spending on the theory 
that, after all, they are not really bad? The 
end result must be the triumph of the State 
over the individual. * * * 

There is an appalling air of naivete about 
the expressed views of some of the modern 
political philosophers. It is impossible that 
they are unacquainted with the history of 
man’s struggle against the all encompassing 
State, which is also the very heart of today’s 
conflict with Communist tyranny. ’ Can it 


be, then, that they are incapable of relat- . 


ing past and present human experience to 
their own country? , 
WALL STREET JOURNAL, 


ad 


_ Tue ANcIENT FoLKLORE 
For an insight into the archai¢ political 
philosophy still dominant in Wall Street, 
consider some comments made by one of its 


ae 


- 
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more articulate spokesmen, the editor of 
the Wall Street Journal. 

As quoted in an article in the March 4 
issue of the newspaper entitled “The Mod- 
ern Fallacy,” the editor e: anffoyance 
at those who challenge the assertion that 
private spending for whatever purpose is 
necessarily better thay public spending for 
any purpose. 

The real pofmt is the clearly implied one: 
That Americans should complacently regard 
growing spending for liquor, tobacco, cos- 
metics, Cadillacs, tranquilizers, yachts, and 
parties at the Stork Club as positive and 
good things; as others of the dinosaur 
descendants on Wall Street have often ex- 
pressed it, the danger may be not that we 
have too little public spending for national 
defense,. schools, highways, hospitals, un- 
employment esuapensation and flood con- 
trol, but too much. ’ 

Well, let’s see. Some rather marked— 
and inherent—differences betwen public and 
private spending occur at once. Private 
spending may come from the money in- 
dividuals are able to accumulate through 
their own work; it may also come, as it does 
in my case, from selecting ancestors who 
thought they were developing a sugar plan- 
tation but turned out to be squatting on 
top of’a salt dome surrounded by a rich oil 
pool, 

Beyond these elementary differences are 
others. The vast bulk of public spending is 
for purposes without, which life itself would 
have little meaning: protection against the 
threat of destruction by, or in the alterna- 
tive, slavery under a Communist dictator- 
ship; and such mundane but necessary 
things as police and fire protection, water 
and sewer facilities, street construction and 
repair, the postal service, indeed all of that 
environment without which the, editor of 
the Wall Street Journal could neither pub- 
lish nor disseminate his strongly-held eco- 
nomic views. 

And because our present tax laws are so 
full of inequitable loopholes, we have today 
@ powerful incubator for what the editor of 
that newspaper, I am sure, thinks should 
not be associated with private enterprise— 
waste, extravagance, plutocracy. 

Finally, what is the political result of dis- 

couraBing all public spending without any 
consideration of its political, social or eco- 
nomic justification? The end result must 
be the destruction of Western civilization. 

There is an appalling air of naivete about 
the expressed views of some’ of the ancierit 
political philosophers. It is impossible that 
they are unacquainted with the history ‘of 
man’s struggle to conquer nature and sub- 
due the devil within himself—which is also 
the very heart of today’s conflict with athe- 
istic and amoral Communist tyranny. Can 
it be, then, that they are incapable of’ re- 
lating past and present human experience 
to their own country? 


Senator JosErH S. Clark.) 





Experience Hard To Replace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
‘growth of our Nation’s cities has made 
areas of open space more important 
than ever. The for city recrea- 
parks igs an ever- 
“pressing problem. We in Baltimore 
have been fortunate for some years in- 
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having two men on the board of recrea- 
tion and parks, who have not only pro- 
tected these open areas and facilities 
from encroachment, but have increased 
the recreational facilities. They have 
been fierce defenders of the right of the 
people to have available spaces within 
the confines of the city. I am speaking 
of Mr. James C. Anderson, president of 
the board, who has served the city for 
9 years, and Mr. S. Lawrence Hammer- 
man, vice president of the -board, who 
has served the city for 16 years. 

These two positions, president and 
vice president of the board, are open for 
appointment by .our new mayor. On 
Sunday, May 24, 1959, the Baltimore 
American carried an editorial lauding 
these two outstanding citizens of the 
city of Baltimore and recommending 
their reappointment to these offices 
which they have so excellently filled. 

The article is as follows: 

EXPERIENCE Harp To REPLACE 


We are hopeful that Mayor Grady plans 
to make appointments of well qualified peo- 
ple in organizing his administration. 

In this connection it is pertinent to suggest 
that he not deprive the city of the experience 
and _ public spirit of James C. Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Board of Recreation and Parks, 
and of S. Lawrence Hammerman, vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Anderson has served the city 9 years 
and Mr. Hammerman 16 years, the latter un- 
der both Democratic and Republican mayors. 

* During their leadership the expansion of 
desirable facilities for the public has been 
considered the largest in history and Jjudi- 
ciously managed. 

Memorial Stadium was built and more rec- 
reational space provided in several categories. 

The two officials have been fierce defenders 
of parks acreage against encroachment by 
unfitting enterprises. An instance was the 
fight to prevent erection in Druid Hill Park 
of the Civic Center, which did not belong 
there but downtown. 

When Mr. Anderson took office he was 
comptroller of the Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey) and spent much of his time in New 
York. He now has retired from that post 
and is able to devote much time to the needs 
of the sprawling parks and playgrounds. 

Mr. Hammerman has ‘been zealous and 
forceful in. promoting the welfare of that 
system. 

The names of a couple of men who were 
active in the background of the Grady cam- 
paign, including that of a district “‘bosslet,” 
have been mentioned as possible appointees 
to the parks presidency. 

They are men of ability, but they would 
require a long period to gain the intimate 
knowledge of the city’s recreational needs 
now possessed by Mr. Anderson and Mr. Ham- 
merman. 

We think the city would be the loser if 
this fund of knowledge were tossed over- 





Columbus Foundation: A Bold New 
‘Program To Promote Inter-American 
Friendship and Good Will 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


_OF WISCONSIN ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 - 


ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
juan of a luncheon group which met in 
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the Vandenberg Room of the U.S. Senate 
on August 13, 1958, I was pleased to hear 
about a bold new program to promote 
inter-American friendship and good will. 
Known as the Columbus Foundation, the 
new nonprofit, nonpartisan organization 
proposed to stimulate a continuing pro- 
gram for stronger inter-American bonds 
of mutual respect and understanding. 

The meeting was called by Senator 
WAYNE Morse, of Oregon, at the request 
of Congressman PETER W. -Roprn2, JR., 
and the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Citizens Committee for Columbus 
Day. Congressman RopIno, as you 
know, is the author of H.R. 418 which 
seeks to declare. October 12, Columbus 
Day, a legal holiday. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
acquaint Senator Morse, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on American Repub- 
lics of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and other members and in- 
terested Congressmen with the work of 
the National Citizens Committee for 
Columbus Day and the proposed Colum- 
a Foundation launched on O¢tober 12, 
1958. 

I am pleased at this time to tell you 
that the Honorable Peter W. Roprno, 
Jr., of the 10th Congressional District of 
New Jersey, was named in September 
1958 as the first national chairman of 
the Columbus Foundation. 

©n Friday, September 19, 1958, the 
distinguished Italian Times of Boston 
carried the following story about Con- 
grdssman Ropino’s appointment on the 
front page: 

NATIONAL CrTrzens COMMITTEE FoR CoLUMBUS 

Day NaMes Ropino NaTIONAL CHAIRMAN 

OF COLUMBUS FOUNDATION 


The National Citizens Committee for Co- 
lumbus Day has announced the appointment 
of the Honorable Perer W. Roptno, Jr., Con- 
gressman from the 10th District of New Jer- 
sey, as the first National Chairman of the 
Columbus Foundation, a public service or- 
ganization dedicated to increased inter- 
American friendship and understanding 
through educational and cultural exchange. 
Congressman Roprno is the author of H.R. 
418, a bill which seeks to declare October 
12 as a legal holiday. 

In announcing the appointment, John T. 
O’Brien, executive vice chairman of the com- 
mittee, said in part: 

“Congressman Ropino has been a rioneer 
in the movement to make Columbus Day 
an important symbol of unity im the United 
States. For the past several years he has 
been equally enthusiastic in his support of 
the efforts by the National Citizens Com- 
mittee for Columbus Day to make its slogan, 
‘Americans All,’ encompass the 21 republics 
of the New World. This program, first 
launched in Washington, D.C., in 1955 by 
Dr. Carlos Davila, then Secretary General of 
the Organization of American States, has 
now become nationwide. In 1957, some 40 
Governors participated in issuing Columbus 
Day proclamations and over 500 mayors is- 
sued proclamations and sponsofed observ- 
ances of some sort. 

“Throughout the United States, Italian- 
Americans haveplayed an important role in 
helping to make the traditional Columbus — 
Day observances another occasion for greater 
understanding and friendship among the 
peoples of the Americas. 

“It was this fact that prompted the Hon- 
orable Charlies P. Taft, former mayor of Cin- 
cinnati, to recommend in his report on the 
Cincinnati Columbus Day Program in 1957, 
that the 1958 national chairman of the 
Columbus Day Foundation be an Italian- 
American in recognition of the outstanding 
work done by the people of Italian descent 
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through the years in making Columbus Day 
observances an occasion for cultural and 
spiritual regeneration.” 

In commenting on his appointment as the 


Columbus Foundation chairman, Congress-_ 


man Ropuno said: 

“TJ am naturally honored by this recog- 
nition for doing something which is close to 
my heart. I have had the pleasure of work- 
ing closely with the National Citizens Com- 
mittee for Columbus Day for the past sev- 
eral years and even before that I had been 
actively working to have Columbus Day de- 
clared a national holiday. The National 
Citizens Committee for Columbus Day has, 
jin my judgment, performed a constructive 
public service since 1955 with its emphasis 
on Columbus Day, October 12, as an occa- 
sion for commemorating the richness of the 
heritage we in the New World have re- 
ceived from the Old World through the 
diversity of cultures in North and South 
America.” 


Tn the same September 19, 1958, issue 
of the Italian Times, a very splendid edi- 
torial commented on the. organization 
of the Columbus Foundation: 

Our Goop NEIGHBORS 


Occasionally. someone in the Nation’s 
Capital becomes cognizant of the fact that 
we have to our south a large group of 
countries, known collectively as Latin Amer- 
ica, for whom we have mixed paternal and 
fraternal feelings. We take it for granted 
that this good feeling is always reciprocal 
and do nothing to cherish it or to foster 
more good will until something unpleasant, 
such as Vice President Nrxon’s recent trip, 
occurs to jolt us out of our complacency. 


Then in typical fashion we create a crash 
program and try to do in a week or month 
what should have been accomplished slowly 
and painstakingly over the years. 

Therefore, it is refreshing and encourag- 
ing to learn that there are forces at work 
developing such a long-range program, the 
fruits of which may not seem spectacular 
at first, but the cumulative effect which 
will be more beneficial and long-lasting. 
The campaign to designate Columbus Day 
as a day on which all the Americas— 
North, South, and -Central—can jointly 
celebrate the great man and occasion which 
brought them all into being is very appro- 
priate at this time. For it not only empha- 
sizes the heritage which we all share in 
common, but underlines the fact that our 
destinies are more closely entwined through 
the advancements of modern technology. 


To those still residing in the Old World, 
the designation New World takes in more 
than just the United States. It may come 
as a surprise to many Italo-Americans that 
almost 5 million Brazilians are of Italian 
ancestry. Millions more live throughout 
the other Latin American countries. 

It seems most fitting, therefore, that 
President Gronchi of Italy should visit 
Brazil at this time, for the ties that bind 
those two countries together are just as 
strong as those which exist between Italy 
and the United States. 

Just as this country cannot dare to 
neglect her associations with those lands of 
the Old World that have demonstrated their 
friendship for us, can it dare to ignore the 
reseryoir of good will which exists in our 
good neighbors to the south: 

A joint celebration of Columbus Day is a 
good start in the right direction, 
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Private Enterprise, Inc. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr.CARLSON. Mr. President, we are 
fortunate to have in this Nation indi- 
viduals who are devoting their time and 
effort to an international program that 
i§ of great value to our Nation interna- 
tionally. 

Private Enterprise, inc., at Wichita, 

S., has an idea that the best way to 
meet the challenge of world communism 
is to have more successful private indus- 
tries in far places. 

This organization started originally 
through the efforts of one man, Mr. Bill 
Graham, of Wichita, and has now grown 
into an organization that is operating 
in Panama, Colombia, India, Turkey, 
Australia, Indonesia, Lebanon, and 
Pakistan, and has just arranged to oper- 
ate in Ghana and Liberia. 

As a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, I am familiar with the great 
benefits that accrue from these invést- 
ments. During my visit to New Delhi, 
India, a year ago, I had the opportunity 
of visiting with some people who were 
financed by this organization in what we 
term in this Nation as very small busi- 
nesses. 

Private Enterprise, Inc., deserves the 
commendation of our citizens for the 
fine work it is doing in this field. 


I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle on the subject be printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Topeka (Kans.) Capital-Journal, 
May 17, 1959] 
Rétrrep Rich MEN OFFERED NONPAYING JoBS 

WrcnrTa.—"“Wanted: Experienced, success- 
ful executive, maybe retired with ample in- 
come, who feels the urge for a new challenge. 
Age 40 to 60, preferably under 50. Money, 
just now, must be no object.” 

That is about what the want ad would 
say, if Private Enterprise, Inc., ran one. 

It wants two, three—maybe -six—such 
workers to help carry the load as it expands 
its program of loans to little people in the 
United States and abroad, to set them up in 
businesses of their own. s 

Se says Bill Graham, Wichita oilman who 
fits that measure of the wanted men as head 
of the privately financed US. group; but who 
admits he needs dedicated, talented help. 

It is Private Enterprise’s theme that the 
best way to meet the challenge of world 
communism is to have more successful pri- 
vate industries in far places—like Indja, 
Indonesia, Africa, South America., 

The program is one of investments in new, 
small business, in partnership with the na- 
tive enterpriser who has the profit-making 





idea but is limited in cash. 
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Bankers, industrialists, salaried workers, 
even children are putting up the American 
capital in $10 shares. 

It’s a 50-50 deal, splitting profits until 
Private Enterprise, Inc., gets back double its 
investment, Graham said. Then the native 
partner can, if he wishes, buy out the loan 
capital that got him started. 6 

Where native financiers show interest— 
and in most places they have—Private En- 
terprise works with them and through them 
and they furnish part of the capital and 
supervision. 

Such ventures already are operating if 
Panama, Colombia, India, Turkey, Australia, 
Indonesia, Lebanon, Pakistan, and—just 
signed, in Ghana and Liberia. 

It’s a program that brings in hundreds of 
letters and telephone calls weekly to be 
screened; applicants to be interviewed; busi- 
ness decisions to.make beyond the capacity 
of the small staff, including several volun- 
teers, that already has grown up around 
Graham. 

“I’m going to be in Colombia and Peru 
and Brazil, the next 3 months—and in 
western and southern Africa—working at 
this job,” Graham said, before taking off 
on a business trip. 

“We need help badly, to keep things going 
when I’m here. But we need it even more 
urgently when I'm gone. 

“Somewhere, in just about any place of 
any size, there must be the kind of guys we 
need—guys who have reached the point 
where they’re no longer worried about mak- 
ing another million, but just itching for a 
new challenge. Maybe they’re not retired, 
but could get away for 3 or 6 months.” 





Tight Money Is Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 26,1959 ~- 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, un- 
der the title “Tight Money Is Back” 
Sylvia Porter, widely regarded as one of 
the most competent financial cemmen- 
tators in the business, reported in last 
night’s papers the immensely serious 
consequences, of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s present hard money “kick.” 
She points out that homebuilders and 
buyers are not going to get the money 
to go through with their plans; that 
many loan applications from business 
borrowers will be cut, others will be re- 
fused; that a far greater number of 
States and cities will find that the legal 
limits have been reached on what they 
can pay for money and will bar them 
from borrowing; that whatever the 
American people buy on the installment 
plan will zoom up in cost; that the Fed- 
eral Treasury—which means the Ameri- 
can taxpayer—will pay far more on the 
huge national debt refunding.. 

Miss Porter sums up the consequences 
of the present tight money policies 
when she reports— - 
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The tight money phase of 1959-to-? Is 
shaping up even now as more restrictive 
than that of the summer of 1957 just before 
the recession of 1957-58, and that money 
pinch was brutal to countless hundreds of 
thousands. : 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


sent that the article by Miss Porter be- 


printed in the Appendix of the Recor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TicHtT Money Is Back 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

We are now reentering a cycle of tight 
money. 

This one will be, according to all reliable 
signals, the toughest in this Nation since the 
bank panic of the early 1930’s. 

Already; the “price” of money—the level 
of interest rates—is the highest in a quarter- 
century and’ its heading higher. Already, 
many loan applicants are finding it more 
difficult to get credit, and the clampdown 
will be igher in the months ahead. Al- 
ready, bonds carrying low coupons sold by 
the Treasury, States, cities, and corporations 
in the easy money cycles of the past have 
sunk to record lows and are moving lower. 

This is what tight money means: a period 
in which most borrowers must stand in line 
to get credit, in which many are turned 
down flat or granted only a part of the cash 
they want, and in which all who do get loans 
must pay heavily for them. 

Tight money happens when the demand for 
credit tops the supply of money available in 
the Nation's pool for loans. 

It happens when the economy goes into an 
upswing and as a result, businessmen want 
to borrow more to add goods to their shelves 
and expand their plants, homebuilders and 
home buyers want to borrow more to finance 
houses, millions of consumers want to bor- 
row more to buy cars, appliances, and the 
like, States and cities want to borrow more 
for essential public works, etc. 

It happens when the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem refuses to add enough money to the 
credit pool to take care of the increased loan 
demands because the Central Bank is éon- 
vinced that if all who want to borrow can do 
£0 easily, the prosperity will become an infla- 
tionary boom. 

The conditions I’ve described above have 
been emerging clearly for months, are now 
unmistakably dominating the money 
markets. z 


What will this cycle of tight money medi 
to you? 

To homebuilders and home buyers: Mort- 
gage money is going to be the most expensive 
in years, ahd the stated cost of many mort- 
gages is likely to be a lot less than the real 
cost. Although costs will vary from area to 
area, there is no doubt the lid will be on 

money, and many homebuilders are 
simply not going to get the financing they 
need to go through with their plans. 

To business borrowers: The highest-rated 
corporation cannot get a loan for less than 
4% percent today—and hidden extras are 
raising the effective borrowing rate to well 
over 5 percent. Less established, desirable 
borrowers are paying more, of course. Now, 
the probabilities are many loan applications 
will be cut, others will be refused. 

To States and cities: Lenders are demand- 
ing 3% percent and more even on the tax- 
exempt securities of the highest-grade mu- 
nicipalities. Increasing numbers of States 
and cities will find that the legal limits on 
what they can pay for money will bar them 


' from borrowing. 


To buyers on the installment plan: They'll 
pay more for loans on autos, @ ces, etc. 
Although the real charges will be hidden in 
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the small print and rates will vary violently, 
costs will be definitely up. 

To corporations selling bonds: They'll be 
placing the fattest coupons in years on new 
bonds and be to get buyers for them. 

To holders of outstanding bonds: Prices 
of bonds they bought in the past will be 
down because new bonds will be coming out 
with higher co s 

To the Treasury: It'll pay more than 4 per- 
cent just for short-term loans of a year or 
less. 

To banks: ‘They'll make more on the high 
loan rates and fat coupons.on new bonds, 
but they’ll be in a squeeze too because they 
won't have sufficient cash to meet loan de- 
mands. 

To savers: They'll gain because financial 
institutions will be paying higher rates to 
attract more and bigger savings accounts. 

The tight money phase of 1959 to ? is 
shaping up even now as more restrictive than 
that of the summer of 1957, just before the 
recession of 1957-58. And that money pinch 
was brutal to countless hundreds of thou- 
sands, 





Dixie State Park, Utah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 


- 


* IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


.wesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, southern 
Utah is one of the most colorful and 
unique areas in America. Almost every- 
one has heard about Bryce and Zion 
National Parks, about Cedar Breaks 
National Monument, Navaho Lake, Puf- 
fer Lake, and the breathtaking Zion- 
Mount Carmel Highway. 

Few people, however, know about the 
new Dixie State Park which has recently 
been opened in the southwest corner of 
our State. I hasten immediately to 
qualify that statement—few people have 


_ firsthand knowledge of the area now en- 


compassed in the Dixie State Park, but 
almost everyone in America has seen 
part of it at one time or another as a 
background for a western thriller or 
some other movie requiring a wide sweep 
of western land and picturesque rocks as 
its locale. 


I commend to the Senate an article 
which appeared in the travel section of 
the New York Times on Sunday, May 24, 
entitled “Head "Em Off at Dixie State 
Park.”* I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as féllows: 

Heap "Em Orr aT Disre State ParK—UTAH 
Vistrors Wii Feet at Home ON LOCATION 
OF WESTERN Movies 
Sr. Grorcr, Uran.—Down here, in the 

southwest corner of this State, first-time 

visitors to the néw Dixie State Park may 
find its strangely eroded red sandstone cliffs 
haitintingly familiar. They may easily ex- 
perience the eerie sensation of having been 


“here before. 


The explanation is simply that Holly- 
wood's and Indians have so fre- 


-quently roamed the park’s 259 scenic acres 


that all America has seen practically all of 
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them on the screen, and pulsed to every 
hoofbeat and rifle crack. As recently as 
last November, Gary Cooper and a sizable 
corps ‘of his cavalry were galloping across 
the local sagebrush during the filming of a 
drama based on the career of Pancho Villa. 

Now the Washington County Commission 
and the U.S. Bureau of Land Management 
has turned the area over to the Utah Park 
and Recreation Commission, including a 
number of picturesque old movie loca- 
tions. As a result of the earlier histrionic 
endeavors, forts and haciendas, artfully con- 
structed of adobe, logs and papier mache 
loom up in the otherwise pristine landscape. 


HOLLYWOOD RUSTLERS 


Many of the existing parkland trailg were 
worn by the hooves of cattle being run off 
by rustlers holding cards in the Actors 
Guild. Virtually every box canyon in the 
immediate countryside has been utilized by 
gallant troopers trapping unwary Apaches. 

Genuine redskins do reside just outside 
the new park. Members of a little-known 
and exceptionally peaceful tribe known as 
the Shivwits, these Indians live in shabby 
cabins, till smail irrigated plots, or toil un- 
obtrusively in wpeighboring motels and 
garages. 

While the countryside does support a few 
dozen genuine cowpunchers; authentic cav- 
alrymen are completely lacking, although a 
few armed guards are employed at near- 
by Hurricane Mesa, where the Air Force 
tests high-speed missiles and jetplane ejec- 
tion devices in business-like, non-Holly- 
wood fashion. 

However, the sfiee of scenery acquired by 
Utah’s Park Commission is authentically 
western, While small in acreage, the 
area is surrounded by additional thou- 
sands of acres of undeveloped public domain 
which include defunct volcanoes, sand 
dunes, cliffs and juniper-lined canyons of 
a striking nature. Locally known as Snow 
Canyon (named for a Mormon ranch family 
rather than for the flakes which .-rarely if 
ever fall here), the park is just 6 miles 
north of U.S. 91, the major Salt Lake-Las 
Vegas road. 

The latter community, complete with an 
oddly spired Morman temple, a New Eng- 
land-style tabernacle, and what was once 
Brigham ‘Young’s winter home, has late- 
ly become something of a motel center for 
vacationists wishing to absorb winter sun 
in a mild desert climate and for those wish- 
ing to explore nearby Zion National Park, 
45 miles to the east. 

In addition to Dixie State Park itself, the 
Dixie region of Utah offers one of the most 
highly coricentrated geology and history les- 
sons available anywhere in the West. The 
“pancake rocks” adjacent to the park are 
striking examples of wind-and-water erosin; 
the Kolob Plateau in Zion National Park far 
across the landscape illustrates the manner 
in which sheer rock walls can be cut by a 
tiny river; six small, perfectly formed ex- 
tinct volcanoes in and near the State park 
area are perhaps as easy to view, study and 
photograph as any in the Southwest, and 
the adjacent local sand dunes comprise one 
of Utah’s few true deserts. 

The hamlet of Santa Clara, on US. 91 
near the Dixie State Park entry road, con- 
tains the 100-year-old home of Jacob Ham- 
blin, the famous “Buckskin Apostle” of 
Mormon pioneer times who brought the Bible 
to the region’s Indians, and who served as 
guide for such explorers as Major John Wes- 
ley Powell, who passed through the Grand 
Canyon by boat while surveying the Colorado 
River. 

MORMON HAMLET 

North and east of Dixie State Park. shel- 
tered by the 10,000-foot-high Pine Valley 
Mountains, another somnolent, century-old 
Mormon hamlet, Pine Valley, is a haven for 
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artists and photographers interested in cap- 
turing the prim beauty of its clapboard Mor- 
mon church, stone houses, and hand-hewn 
rail fences. = / 

Back in St. George, motel owners, restau- 
rant waitresses or employes at the commu- 
nity’s low-pressure tourist information bu- 
reau will cheerfully point out the way to such 
sights as the rock-walled factory where ini- 
tial residents of Dixie set up the West’s first 
cotton mill at Brigham /Young’s orders. 
Hence the name Dixie. 





Declaration of Principles Adopted by 
Federation of American Citizens of 
German Descent in the U.S.A., Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask un&nimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the declaration of principles adopted at 
the seventh annual German-American 
Day in North Bergen, N.J., on May 24, 
1959. 

There being no objection, the decla- 
ration was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Declaration of principles adopted at the 
seventh annual German-American Day held 
in North Bergen, N.J., May 24, 1959, under 
the auspices of the Federation of American 
Citizens of German Descent in the U.S.A., 
Inc., and cooperating societies throughout 
the United States, representing the large 
group of American citizens: ~“ 

“We reaffirm our previous stand on the 
reunification of Germany as the prerequisite 
to its complete restoration and to universal 
peace. Therefore, we advocate that a peace 
treaty in conformity with the principle of 
justice and international law as expounded 
by the Charter of the United Nations as 
promised in the Atlantic Charter and as 
stated as self-evident proof in our Decla- 
ration of Independence be concluded as soon 
as possible in Europe. We appeal for the 
restoration of Germany in her legal borders, 
both in the interest of the national security 
of the United States as well as the entirety 
of our western family of nations, objecting 
to any endeavor to deny over 15 million of 
eastern expellees their right of self-deter- 
mination, their unalienable right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness in 
their homes in their ancient homelands. 
Any endeavor at present to legalize the ter- 
rible wrong done to those expellees would 
create a most dangerous legal problem, and 
destroy the thin fiber of justice and inter- 
national law which is barely sufficient to 
hold mankind together in peace.” 

We resolve that the above declaration 
of principles adopted today by the large 
gathering of Americans of German descent 
at North Bergen, N.J., be transmitted to the 
President of the United States, General 
Eisenhower; the Secretary of State, the Hon- 
orable C, Herter; as well as to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the U.S. Senate. 

MAXIMILIAN L. OPOLONY, 
Secretary General of the German- 
American Day Committee of the 
Federation of American Citizens of 
German Descent in the U.S.A., Inc. 
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Orphan Immigratior Legislation 
Urgently Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. -Mr. President, one 
of the urgent matters now, before Con- 
gress is the need to extend the provi- 
sions of the orphan immigration law 
which grants nonquota immigrant status 
to eligible orphans under 14 years of age 
who have been or will be adopted by 
American families. The present pro- 
visions expire this June 30, and unless a 
new law is enacted by that time, adopted 
orphan children will come under the reg- 
ular immigration quota. They will be 
unable to enter the United States in sub- 
stantial numbers and join their families 
in the United States. This is particu- 
larly true for orphan children from the 
Far East, where immigration quotas are 
small and from where more than 65 per- 
cent of the children admitted under the 
program have come. 

Under the orphan section of Public 
Law 85-316, which I sponsored, 3,425 
orphan visas has been issued since Sep- 
tember 11, 1957, through March 1959. 
Forty percent of all orphan visas issued 
were issued to Korean children. Since 
July 1955, some 2,000 Korean orphan 
children have been admitted to the 
United States under the old Refugee Re- 
lief Act, the emergency parole procedure, 
and Public Law 85-316. Of this num- 
ber, my constituent, Harry Holt of Cres- 
well, Oreg., has brought almost 70 per- 
cent of the Korean orphan children to 
the United States. The members of the 
Holt family have expended freely of their 
time, money, and energy, and they are to 
be highly commended for undertaking 
this great humanitarian endeavor. They 
are Good Samaritans. 

The surest protection for a Korean 
and oriental orphan child is his speedy 
placement with a suitable family in the 
United States. These children, at best, 
face a difficult and uncertain future in 
their homelands. The plight of the 
mixed-bleod Korean orphan children, 
fathered by American military person- 
nel, is still more difficult. It is my opin- 





ion that if it had not been for Harry 


Holt and his efforts, substantial num- 
bers of Korean orphan children would 
never have been admitted to our coun- 
try. Prior to July 1955, a total of only 
35 Korean orphan children were ad- 
mitted during 2 years of operation of 


‘the Refugee Relief Act. 


Mr. President, legislation should be 
adopted to continue the orphan program 
on a meaningful basis, so qualified 
American families will have the oppor- 
tunity to adopt foreign children. Legis- 
lation must not be so restrictive as to 
substantially halt the program. Abuses, 
whereby children are placed in unquali- 
fied American homes, and which resulted 
recently in the indictment of a former 
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New York City magistrate for allegedly 
selling Greek orphan children, must be 
ended. However, we cannot lose sight 
of the fact that, despite the abuses that 
have been shown to exist, thousands of 
children have found good homes with 
adoptive parents in the United States. 
Well over 90 percent of the children ad- 
mitted under the program are leading 
happy, fruitful lives in our country. The 
existing orphan legislation has given 
these children a new hope and future. 
Controls which would make difficult, if 
not impossible, the operation of any fu- 
ture orphan program and would restrict 
the entry of orphan children to our coun- 
try must be avoided. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a thoughtful editorial of May 
18, 1959, from the Eugene (Oreg.) 
Register-Guard, entitled “Control Could 
End Holt’s Baby Lift.” The Eugene 
Register-Guard, Oregon’s largest daily 
newspaper outside of Portland, is well 
qualified to speak of the Holt orphan 
program, since it serves the area where 
Mr. Holt resides. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
orD, as follows: 

. ConTROL CouLp END HOLT’s BaBy Lirr 

Hearings -will open Wednesday in Wash- 
ington, D.C., upon a bill which might scuttle 
Harry Holt’s Operation Baby Lift. 

A. Robert Smith, correspondent for the 
Register-Guard in the National Capital, re- 
ports that this bill, S. 1468, has been spon- 
sored by Joun F. KENNEDY, Democrat of 
Massachusetts, and cosponsored by Oregon 
Senators WAYNE Morse and Ricwarp L. NEvu- 
BERGER. However, since its introduction both 
Morse and NEUBERGER have disavowed any 
intent to stop. Holt’s internationally famous 
program of bringing Korean orphans to the 
United States for adoption. 

The threat to the Creswell farmer’s pro- 
gram—into which he has put a substantial 
part of his personal wealth—has roots in a 
provision of S. 1468 which would halt proxy 
adoptions. Holt has used the proxy system 
to get around red tape that would otherwise 
limit the number of youngsters he might 
airlift from Korea to this country, and new 
hemes. The proxy ban, Smith reports, was 
tucked into S. 1468 by Senator KEnNepy be- 
cause some abuses have been reported in 
other foreign orphan adoption programs— 
not Holt’s. 

Now Senator NEuBERGER has introduced an- 
other bill, S. 1532, which would clearly al- 
low proxy adoptions to continue, and Morse 
has stated that he certainly is not com- 
mitted to all the language of the Kennedy 
bill. 

Some legislation covering oversea adopt- 
tions must be adopted by June 30 when the 
present orphan immigration law expires. 
Otherwise orphans will be subject to regular 
immigration quota restrictions. It appears 
that whatever bill is adopted, and there.are 
others in the hopper in addition to those 
we've mentioned, it will be required that 
hereafter some authorized agency will need 
to check the home life of applicant couples 
before they can qualify to adopt orphans 
from abroad. However, this is not a major 
point. Home checks are already required by 
Oregon law and in most States, and if 
further safeguards are needed, such as trial 
adoption periods, these should be enacted 
by State legislatures to cover all adoptions, 
not merely those of foreign-born waifs. 
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Certainly means can be found to control 
abuses without halting adoptions entirely. 
If ever it was apt to counsel-care against 
throwing out the babies with their bath 
water, it is here. Harry Holt has brought 
some 1,300 Korean foundlings to this coun- 
try. He has established sound procedures to 
insure that they will go into homes where 
they are wanted and will be loved. How 
senseless, how insensible the Congress would ~ 
be now to say, in effect, that because a few 
adoption sharks-have been identified else- 
where, Holt must be ensnared in the same 
net intended to catch them. 





Youth March for Integrated Schools — 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 26,-1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday, April 18, 1959, a great rally was 
held in the Capital City of Washington, 
D.C., attended by thousands of young 
people of all races from various parts of 
our country. This meeting, the youth 
march for integrated schools, expressed 
the deep feeling of those who actually 
attend such classes, in favor of educa- 
tion without segregation on account of 
race. 

I ask unanimous consent that the pol- 
icy statement issued at the time of that 
rally and excerpts from the keynote 
speech. of A. Philip Randolph, interna- 
tional president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, may be printed 
in. the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and excerpts were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Po.icy STATEMENT 

From its inception, the youth march for 
integrated schools has maintained a non- 
partisan character. In carrying on our activ- 
ities, we have consistently and publicly made 
clear that we neither solicit nor accept fi- 
nancial support or, participation from any 
political group as such. Whenever such 
support or participation was offered, from 
whatever source, it has been a 
rejected by the committee. 


In keeping with this policy, we hate on! 


this occasion urged all partisan political 
groups to refrain from distributing any ma- 
terial along the line of march, at this meet- 
ing and in the armory. 

Certain groups have not complied with our 
request. Thus they have made it necessary 
for us again to respectfully urge all individ- 
als to comply strictly with this request and 
urge all persons who have responsibility with 
the march to make it clear that we dissociate 
the march from all such partisan political 
activity and literdture. We disapprove of the 
distribution of such literature and regard 
it as a disservice to ~ march and a violation 
of its spirit, 


Sravmcmer ov A. Pune Rawnocer: Ar ‘YOurs 
Marcu ror INTEGRATED ScHOOLS, WASHING- 
Ton, D.C., Apri 18, 1959 
In the name of the Youth March Commit- 

. tee/for Integrated Schools, I want to welcome 
you upon the occasion of this-historic dem- 
onstration for ted schools and civil 
rights legislation in the Nation’s Capital. 


va 
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Let me, also, in behalf of our committee, 
express appreciation for the support of the 
Negro press, Negro church, NAACP and vari- 
ous student organizations in the colleges and 
universities throughout the country in mak- 
ing this demonstration the monumental suc- 
cess it is. Let me express gratitude to cer- 
tain outstanding leaders for the cooperation 
they have given this great cause, such as Roy 
Wilkins, executive secretary, NAACP; George 
Meany, president, AFL-CIO; Walter Reuther, 
vice president, AFL-CIO; Jackie Robinson, 
business executive; Harry Bellafonte, great 
American artist; Judge Hubert Delany, leader 
‘at the bar; Norman Thomas, and others. 

We have come again to Washington be- 
cause the job of achieving integrated schools 
and civil rights legislation is not yet finished, 
although some progress has been made. 

While the massive resistance movement of 
Virginia has collapsed, morally and legally, 
resistance in other areas of the South con- 
tinues unabated. Thus, until the whole sin- 
ister structure of segregation in the United 
States has been torn down and thrown into 
the ashcan of history, youth, black and 
white, Jew.and Gentile, Protestant and Cath- 
olic, and their allies, the church and labor, 

— make pilgrimage after pilgrimage to 
nm to keep the issue of human dig- 
diy alive in America in particular and the 
world in general. 

Youth and their allies have come back to 
Washington because, in this fleeting moment 
of history, the problem of integrated schools 
has become the conscience of the Nation. 
We have returned to our Nation’s Capital 
today with a democratic participation in a 
great mass démonstration by youth and 
adults to indicate the uncompromising com- 
mitment of American youth to the principle 
of the God-given right of every child, regard- 
less of race or color, to secure an education 
in the public schools free from the insult of 
discrimination or segregation. 
> We have again to the Nation's Capi- 
tal to register our protest against a move- 
ment, under the banner of States’ rights, to 
hamstring, undermine, and ultimately de- 
stroy the place of the U.S. Supreme Court in 
our American constitutional system. We re- 
sist and condemn every bill which has been 
introduced in the Congress or which will be 
introduced in the Congress to curb and re- 
strict the power of the U.S. Supreme Court 
to interpret the Constitution and the laws of 
the land. 

We have come back to Washington because 
it is the heart not only of America but of 
the free world. It is the Capital to which 
rulers from all nations of the world come to 
discuss their problems and seek support and 
cooperation from the President of our coun- 
try, the most powerful ruler in the world 
today. 

We have come again to Washington be- 
cause we want to demonstrate that the fight 
for civil rights and integrated schools is a 
part of the fight for human rights all over 
the world, 

Because liberty is indivisible, one cannot 
support colonialism in Africa and racism in 
the United States without strengthening the 
hands of communism in its march for world- 
wide conquest. Thus, the march of youth 
for integrated schools and civil rights is the 
march for thé preservation of our demo- 
cratic society and maintenance of our tradi- 
tions and human values of justice, freedom, 
and equality, 

One of the best ways to halt the progress 
of communism in Africa and Asia and give 
reality and integrity to our profession of 
democracy is for the United States to give 
Negroes their civil rights today. Tomorrow 
may be too late. 

Thus, in this hour of world crisis, the 
Youth March to Washington seeks t6 give 


‘hope and faith to the nine Little Rock Negro 


children who seek to enter Central High 


5 
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School, and to express denunciation of the 
policy of closing public schools to avoid 
integration. 

In order that the Fascist and Communist 
enemies of democracy at home and abroad 
may know where we stand, let me state that 
the Youth March for Integrated Schools is 
definitely nonpartisan. It is also definitely 
anti-Communist, but is definiteiy not- non- 
political. 

Finally, in this time of worldwide tension, 
youth, together with their allies, express 
unqualified support of President Eisenhower 
upon the eve of a conference between Com- 
munist Russia and the western democracies 
to discuss the problem of peace and war, in 
relation to the Berlin crisis. The cause of 
democracy must triumph for there can be 
no civil rights except within the framework 
of a democratic society. We-wish to express 
appreciation to the Eisenhower administra- 
tion for the role it has played in advancing 
the cause of civil rights but urge it to do 
more. 

Let us not be dismayed by the long, hard 
struggle ahead for we will win if we fight 
and faint not. 





California State Assembly Opposes Part- 
nership Power Program on Trinity 
River Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the As- 
sembly of the State of California by sub- 
stantial vote has asked the Congress to 
provide funds this year for public de- 
velopment of the power plants of the 
Trinity River project. In doing so the 
assembly also urged absolute rejection 
of the exclusive partnership pian that 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and the 
Secretary of the Interior have been try- 


.ing for 5 years to foist upon the people 


of my State. 

Incidentally, I notice that the Secre- 
tary is still trying, despite the long legis- 
lative history of failure. Last week he 
sent to the Congress another report en- 
dorsing proposed House legislation to au- 
thorize the Pacific Gas & Electrie part- 
nership scheme which the State assembly 
has now condemned. 

The significance of the assembly ac- 
tion, Mr. President, is not merely the 
boost it gives the authorized Trinity di- 
vision of the Central Valley project. This 
double vote, 43 to 20: on one resolution 
and 44 to 28 on the other, shows that the 
Pacific Gas & Electric no longer controls 
the electric power policy of the California 
Legislature. The Sacramento Bee com- 
mented last week that— 

Some capitol observers said they cannot 
remember when the Pacific Gas & Electric 
suffered such a setback in the legislature. 


The coauthor of the resolutions, As- 
semblyman Edwin L. Z’Berg, was quoted 
as stating that— 

The Pacific Gas & Electric wanted to defeat 
these resolutions at all costs. 
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Another news article from the Sacra- 
mento Bee of May 18 tells the story of 
the assembly vote. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article, entitled “‘As- 
sembly Opposes Pacific Gas & Electric 
Trinity Plan,” be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ASSEMBLY Opposes Pactric Gas & ELECTRIC 
TRINITY PLAN 


(By Tom, Arden) 


The Democratic-controlled State assem- 
bly today went on record asking Congress to 
reject the Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s pro- 
posal to build and operate the power gen- 
erating facilities at the Trinity River proj- 
ect, now under construction by*the Federal 
Government. 

By a vote of 43 to 25, the lower house 
members -approved Assembly Joint Resolu- 
tion 23, Z’berg, calling for enactment of the 
Kuchel-Engle legislation to provide for pub- 
lic development of the Trinity's power re- 
sources. 

ASKS FOR FUNDS 


Then the assembly voted 44 to 28 in favor 
of Assembly Joint Resolution 25, Bruce F. 
Allen, asked congress to provide funds at 
this session to begin design and construction 
of the power facilities by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The resolutions were sent to the senate 
for consideration. 

Their approval in the lower house marked 
a reversal of the position of the assembly on 
the public power issue. Similar proposals 
were turned down in past sessions when 
Republicans controlled the assembly. 


FOUR GOP’ERS, THIRTY-NINE DEMOS 


Four Republicans joined thirty-nine 
Democrats in voting approval of Assem- 
bly Joint Resolution 23. Three Republi- 
cans and forty-one Democrats voted favor- 
ably on Assembly Joint Resolution 25. The 
only Democrat voting against the resolutions 
was Assemblyman Sheridan Hegland of San 
Diego County. 

Assemblyman Edwin L. Z’berg, Democrat, 
of Sacramento County, chief author of As- 
sembly Joint Resolution 23, said it is very 
important that the Pacific Gas & Electric 
partnership plan be turned down. 

The Trinity power is necessary, Z’berg 
told the assembly, to pump Central Valley’s 
project water from the Sacramento-San 
Joaquin Delta into the canal to carry it 
to the proposed San Luis Reservoir on the 
San Joaquin Valley west side. 

If the Pacific Gas & Electric gets the power 
at the Government project, Z’berg stated, 
the Federal Bureau of Reclamation would 
have to turn right around and buy power 
from the private company to operate the 
pumps. It could be used, also by the State 
in transporting water over the Tehachapi to 
the south. 

“The end result,” he pointed out, “would 
be high priced water down south.” 


KEEP NOSES OUT 


Republican Assemblyman Harold K. Lever- 
ing, of Los Angeles County, said the issue 
is one the legislature should ignore. 

“We in California should keep our big 
moses out of this and attend to our own busi- 
ness,” Levering said. “This is a hassle in 
Congress and not a hassle for us on this 
floor.” 

Republican Assemblyman Allen, author of 
Assembly Joint Resolution 25, teld the as- 
sembly California’s U.S. Senator THomas H. 
Kucuet, Republican, and Citar ENc.Le, Demo- 
crat, are opposed to the Pacific Gas & Electric 
partnership plan. 


He said unless funds are granted im- 
mediately the Central Valley’s project will 
lose about $5 millian a year in power reve- 
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nue when Trinity River Dam is completed 
and water is available for hydroelectric 
generation. 

VOTE GIVEN 


The vote on the Z’berg resolution was: 

Yes: Don A. Allen, Bane, Bee, Biddick, 
George E. Brown, Burton, Cameron, Crown, 
Mrs. Davis, DeLotto, Dills, Elliott, Frew, Gaf- 
fney, Garrigus, Samuel R. Geddes, Hanna, 
Hawkins, House, Kennick, Lowrey, Lunardi, 
MacBride, Masterson, McMillan, Miller, Mun- 
nell, Nisbet, O'Connell, Petris, Porter, Rees, 
Unruh, Waldie, Williamson, George A. Wil- 
son, Winton, Z’berg, and Speaker Brown, all 
Democrats; Bruce F. Allen, Beaver, Collier, 
and Thelin, Republicans—43. 

No: Backstrand, Bradley, Burke, Busterud, 
Chapel, Coolidge, Crawford, Cusanovick, 
Dahl, Ernest R. Geddes, Grant, Holmes, John- 
son, Lanterman, Levering, Luckel, Marks, 
Mulford, Pattee, Reagan, Schrade, Sedgwick, 
Shell, and Sumner, all Republicans; Hegland, 
Democrat—25. 

Democrats Kilpatrick and Meyers, absent 
during the vote on Assembly Joint Resolution 
23, joined in the yes vote on Assembly Joint 
Resolution 26. ’ 

Republicans Belotti and Britschgi, who did 
not vote on Assembly Joint Resolution 23 
voted against Assembly Joint Resolution of 
and Republican Thelin, who voted for As- 
sembly Joint Resolution 23, voted against 
Assembly Joint Resolution 25. 





How To Make a Movie Out of “The Ugly 


American” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, as one who read “The Ugly 
American,” I view the possibility of its 
becoming a movie with mixed emotions. 
I commend to the attention of the Mem- 
bers the views of Thomas W. Wilson, 
Jr., reported in “The Easy Chair,” of the 
June 1959 issue of Harper’s magazine. 
Mr. Wilson has had 12 years of oversea 
experience as a newspaperman, busi- 
nessman, and U.S. official He now 
edits Economic World for the Committee 
on International Economic Growth: 

Offhand, “The Ugly American” looks like 
a natural for the screen. It has at least 
four big assets. 

First of all, the story is presold. It was a 
Book-of-the-Month-Club selection; it has 
been on the bestseller lists for months; and 
it was serialized by the Saturday Evening 
Post. So almost everyone knows that “The 
Ugly American” deals mainly with the she- 
nanigans of delinquent Americans who rep- 
resent the U.S. Government overseas. 

Second, there is a carload of colorful char- 
acters to work with—good and bad. The 
principal bad guys include the oaf. who is 
the American Ambassador to Sarkhan; the 
ignoramus who is Counselor of Embassy; the 
moron who heads the U.S. Information Serv- 
ice; the numskulls who run the economic- 
aid missions; the Chinese servants who spy 
for the Communists; and the ever-so-clever 
Russians who make fools out of the Ameri- 
cans bumbling about in Asia and elsewhere. 
The good guys include a Catholic priest 
who conquers both dysentery and the local 
Communists; a poultryman who does good 
work in the hinterlands—at least for a 
while; an Air Force colonel who plays a 
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mouth organ and works out horoscopes; a 
hardworking American Ambassador who 
seriously tries to serve his country; a tough- 
minded labor negotiator who for some unac- 
countable reason conducts a conference on 
atomic weapon installations; and the Ugly 
American whose uncouth physiognomy and 
dirty fingernails suggested a title fortui- 
tously reminiscent of Graham Greene's “‘The 
Quiet American.” 

Third, there is plenty of dramatic conflict 
in the story because everybody who tries to 
do any good has to beat his brains out 
against the stupidity, arrogance, trickery, in- 
dolence, bureaucracy, rascality, or other flaws 
of American officials in the field or at home. 

And finally, the story is laid in southeast 
Asia, which offers plenty of exotic back- 
ground stuff like temple dancers, golden 
pagodas, jungle scenes, and other grist for 
technicolor. 

The only obvious deficiency in the story is 
that there isn’t much of a sex angle, but it 
shouldn’t be too hard to put some pizzazz 
into that insipid secretary to the Ambassador. 

With all these assets, “The Ugly American”’ 
might appear to be a cinch for adaptation 
to the screen. But it’s not that easy. 

The screen writers may have trouble devel- 
oping a story line and picking a hero. The 
difficulty is that the book is a collection of 
episodes which are only loosely related to 
each other and would tend to clutter up the 
continuity. Besides, most of the good guys 
don’t quite add up as heroes. The Catholic 
priest is around for only one chapter and 
then is abandoned by both the authors and 
the American Embassy; the Air Force colonel 
never gets to influence policy by reading the 
King’s horoscope because the Counselor .of 
Embassy goofs off; the good Ambassador 
gives up hope of making sense out Of the 
U.S. Government and throws in the towel; 
the labor leaders’ good work gets him no- 
where because a Navy captain on his negoti- 
ating team falls for a local Communist girl 
to the detriment of his daytime reflexes; and 
the poultryman is bought off by a wily 
French Ambassador with an -expense-free 
junket through the fleshpots of Asia and 
Europe. 

By a process of elimination scenarists prob- 
ably will have to settle for the Ugly American 
himself as the hero, because he is the only 
character who succeeds in doing any good for 
the United States of America—and then only 
by insubordination. The Ugly American, of 
course, is the earthly engineer who disap- 
pears into the sticks of an Asian country 
with his equally earthy wife and—despite the 
disapproval of his American superiors— 
makes a hit with the natives by inventing a 
bamboo pump operated by a bicycle pedal to 
raise irrigation-water. 

Right here I want to make a minor sug- 
gestion to the: screen writers. It is this: 
Try to figure out something else for the Ugly 
American to invent, because the Asians 
themselves seem. to have invented pedal- 
operated pumps about ten centuries ago, 
though there is some historical evidence to 
suggest that they stole the idea from the 
ancient Egyptians, As for the use of bam- 
boo, a Filipino tried to sell that idea a few 
years ago to both his own government and 
to the Indian government, but it was turned 
down because it doesn’t work very well and 
only works at all on shallow wells. And all 
the bright engineers—Asians and Americans 
alike—are trying to help the villagers out 
there to put down deep wells in place of 
shallow wells which are unsanitary and have 
other drawbacks. : 

As alternative ideas for the Ugly American, 
you might consider the invention of a coffee 
roaster made from a gasoline drum; or an 
improved stove that burns less fuel and 
doesn’t smoke up the hut; or a manual wash- 
ing machine made out of wood; or a ten- 
dollar water filter for village wells; or even 
an inexpensive gasoline pump. All these 
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things have been cooked up by Americans in 
the field and they work fine. 


STAY AWAY FROM THOSE FACTS 


But these are details. The first big-sug-_ 


gestion I want to make to the script de- 
partment is this: Don’t do any research on 
this story. There is plenty of material avail- 
able and it’s easy to come by. But it spoils 
the whole theme of “The Ugly American.” 

Take the bit about the poultryman, for 
example. In the book he quits in disgust 
because his.chief has a fixation about big 
projects like dams and irrigation works and 
can’t be bothered with unglamorous, pica- 
yune stuff like improving barnyard stock. If 
you made the mistake of poking around into 
the facts, you would find that there are 
58 Americans currently overseas in 43 coun- 
tries helping farmers to improve their poul- 
try and livestock. In Iran, for example, the 
U.S.-sponsored poultry program has benefited 
the farmers of some 30,000 villages and pro- 
duced some 10 million cross-bred chickens 
which weigh twice as much as the old Iran- 
ian stock and lay 3 times as many eggs. And 
in Lebanon the poultry program is so well 
known that large eggs on the market are 
called “point 4 eggs.” This kind of informa- 
tion would spoil the whole story, so it is 
much better just to go along with the 
authors of the book and ignore it. 

This advice is essential because one of the 
main points of the book is that our foreign- 
aid program doésn’t do any of the little 
things that touch the plain people: And if 
you started messing around with research 
you would find all kinds of little projects— 
like the substitution of steel plow tips for 
wooden plow tips. Or instructions on how 
to de-worm pigs. Or lessons on the preven- 
tion of childhood diseases. Or training 
schools for rural nurses. Or village pro- 

to teach people how to read and write. 
Or self-help housing projects which are now 
underway in Guatemala, Costa Rica, Nicara- 
gua, British Honduras, Surinam, Trinidad, 
British Guiana, Turkey, Korea, and Taiwan. 
Or the work-while-learning agricultural 
school for young farmers in the Philippines. 
Or the distribution of foods that have eased 
the twinges of hunger in at least 60 million 
bellies, mostly Asian. Stuff of that kind. 
It just doesn’t add up to a best-selling story. 

Another reason why it’s important not to 
do any research is that.a second major point 
of “The Ugly American” is to show what 
jerks we are, compared to the Russians, 
While the United States is represented in 
Sarkhan by an insensitive political hack, the 
Russian Ambassador is so dedicated that he 
not only dieted 40 pounds off his middle 
in deference to local predilections for slim- 
waisted diplomats, but he learned to play the 
native nose flute as well. While American 
supplies, labeled as gifts from the United 
States of America, never seem to spark any 
gratitude, the Russians become heroes by 
furtively stenciling the hammer and sickle 
on a few bags of our rice. 


But even more important is the evidence. 


presented in the book that the Communists 


_not only beat us hands down but they do it 


with far less money and never, never make 
a@ mistake. The screen writers of “The Ugly 
Ameriean” would do well to take all this on 
faith, Otherwise, they might find out that 
the Communist countries have extended 
credits for some $2.5 billion worth of eco- 
nomic aid and are putting more money and 
technicians into some countries than we are. 
What’s more, they might stumble across 
some disturbing stories of booboos by the 
Communist .masterminds—like how they of- 
fended the Burmese by buying their rice and 
then selling it in competition to Burma’s 
own customers; or how they overcharged the 
Indonesians for inferior jeeps; or how they 
sent a beet-sugar mill to Java instead of the 
cane-sugar mill that was ordered; or how a 
team of technicians from Indonesia spent 
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9 months in Czechoslovakia without learning 
anything because-their Communist instruc- 
tors couldn’t speak the language. 

How would the audience get the word that 
the Russians are taking the shirts off the 
Americans if you show the Russians making 
mistakes like that? So this is my first line 
of advice to the screenwriters: Stick with the 
episodes in the book and leave the facts 
alone, They muck up the story. 

PUNCHERS AND QUITTERS 


The second helpful hint is this: Don't be 
confused by a lot of liftle contradictions in 
the book. For example, the book says that 
Americans working overseas should get out 
and live and work in the villages where the 
people are; but ‘it also says that Amer- 
icans should cuddle up to students, intellec- 
tuals, labor leaders, opinionmakers, and the 
kind of folks who obstinately prefer to live 
in the cities. Then the book keeps preach- 
ing about how we should concentrate on the 
simple, inexpensive things that the pedple 
understand; but it also says that we should 
do things that will have a big dramatic im- 
pact, like the Russian offers to build a hos- 
pital and a sports stadium. The book says 
that we should send out only Americans who 
are steeped in knowledge of the language, 
history, religion, politics, economics, culture, 
and folkways of the country to which they 
are assigned; but it also suggests that our 
envoys should be down-to-earth folks ready 
to work with their hands in the fields and 
repair shops. The book suggests that our 
representatives should be disciplined profes- 
sionals in the service of our cause; but the 
authors’ sympathies run to insubordinate 
and peevish types who quit when they can’t 
have their way, give the old heave-ho to 
visiting American Senators, and punch other 
Americans on the nose—the kind of colorful 
individualist with a very low survival value 
in any organization, public or private. 

But, as I say, don’t be confused by such 
minor contradictions. Chances are the 
movie audiences will never notice a thing. 

The third—and most important—bit of 
advice to the screenwriters is this: Don’t 
go trying to make any sense out of the big 
message Of the book. The big message is 
that the United States is consistently losing 
to communism all over the world and that 
there is an easy solution to this problem. 

The solution is set down as plain as day 
in the final chapter of the book—rather 
curiously entitled “A Factual Epilogue.” 
It says this: 

“We do not need the horde of 1,500,000 
Americans—mostly amateurs—who are now 
working for the United States overseas. 
What we need is a small force of well-trained, 
well-chosen, hard-working and dedicated 
professionals. They must be willing to risk 
their comforts and—in some lands—their 
health. They must go equipped to apply a 
positive policy promulgated by a clear-think- 
ing Government, They must speak the lan- 
guage of the land of their assignment, and 


“they must be more expert in its problems 


than are the natives.” 

This is the kind of statement that is im- 
pregnable\to everything but analysis. 

For one thing, the “horde of 1,500,000 
Americans—mostly amateurs” includes well 
over 1 million members of the U.S. armed 
services. The authors do not recommend 
any reduction in’ Armed Forces, so presum- 
ably the desired reductions would be made 
from the professional-level people who man 
the Embassies and aid missions in the sixty- 
odd nations in which we are represented. 
Certainly some of these would have to mind 
the store in the capitals which remain the 


. political, economic, financial, and eultural 


centers of the world and where official busi- 
ness between representatives of governments 
still is conducted. And given the fact that 
there are somewhere between three and five 
million villages in the world, one wonders 
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how the remaining Americans would man- 
age to get out and live with the plain people 
as they are urged to do. 

Of course, no reasonable person woyld 
quarrel with the authors’ edict that the re- 
furbished American teams must “go equipped 
to apply a positive policy, promulgated by a 
clear-thinking government.” But it does 
imply that oversea representatives—no mat- 
ter how rigorously trained—cannot be much 
better than the policies of the government 
they represent. . 

Again, none can object to the plea for 
language qualification, which experts agree 
is one of the four or five most important 
assets of representatives serving abroad. In 
fact it is so unassailable that even the Gov- 
ernment had sense enough to expand its lan- 
guage training programs several years ago. 

As for the suggestion that Americans 
should be more expert than native experts 
in the problems of their own countries, it 
just_wouldn’t pay to think about the likeli- 
hood of this ever happening. 


SOME NATIVE ALLERGIES 


But it isn’t what is said in the big mes- 
sage that is really troublesome, It’s what 
isn’t said. 

For example, it isn’t pointed out anywhere 
in the book that Communist parties every- 
where are manned—not by Russians or other 
foreigners—but by bona fide nationals of 
the country in which they live. Nor is it 
recognized anywhere in the book that Amer- 
icans do not and cannot have representatives 
in the cabinets, or parliaments of other na- 
tions or even run elections in foreign coun- 
tries; that Americans do not and cannot 
publish newspapers or control other means 
of public persuasion; that Americans can- 
not have and do not have decisive influence 
over any of the centers of political power in 
any society outside of the United States. 

Nowhere does the book mention that in 
almost every nation in Asia, the Middle East, 
Africa, and Latin America the dominant po- 
litical force_is nationalism rather than com- 
munism; and that the trademark of na- 
tionalism is a sensitive allergy to the exer- 
cise of any influence by any foreigner over 
any aspect of national life—least of all by 
foreigners who happen: to be white and 
Western. 

Nowhere does the book refer to the fact 
that our basic concept of relations with 
friendly nations precludes our representa- 
tives from throwing’ their weight around— 
even if they could; and prevents them from 
going behind the backs of host governments 
to deal directly with the people; and requires 
them to work out aid programs on the basis 
of agreed projects and mutual cooperation— 
with the result that, rightly or wrongly, 
Americans just don’t wander around in ihe 
barrios and boondocks cooking up spot proj- 
ects with the head men of the villages. 

Nowhere does the book point up the fact 
that the major enemies of social and eco- 
nomic reform are not so much the Com- 
munists as the conservative and reaction- 
ary elements in most societies. Nowhere does 
the book hint at the responsibility of foreign 
governments to lead in the conduct of their 
own affairs—nor at the existence of national 
leaders capable of doing so. 

Speaking more generally, all that is left out 
of the book is a recognition that societies in 
the less developed areas of the world are 
caught up in the whirlwinds of concurrent 
revolutions—social, economic, ideological, 
and technological; that old institutions are 
crumbling right and left without new ones 
to take their places; that populations in 
many places are growing faster than re- 
sources; that communism—for all its sins—~ 
waits alertly to capitalize on turmoil not of 
its own making; and that there is a desperate 
lack of capital, of know-how, of management, 
and of the institutions needed to guide 
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preindustrial and predemocratic societies 
through the agonies of violent change— 
quickly encugh to meet aspirations and 
smoothly enough to avoid political retrogres- 
sion. And people who worry about such 

- things tend to suspect that this may be just 
about the toughest, most complicated, subtle, 
and sophisticated problem that anyone hes 
ever faced. 

But the screen writers of the “Ugly Ameri- 
can” should not boggle at this kind of thing. 
Stick with the big message. Stick with that 
small band of elite Americans—concocted of 
one part scholar, one part paratrooper, and 
one part handyman. In the book, the reader 
is left to imagine just how they would go 
about making Asia, Africa, and other parts 
safe for democracy. It would be well to leave 
it to the imagination of the movie audience 
as well. - < 

The whole point underlying all my advice 
is that the big message in “The Ugly Ameri- 
can” is absolutely foolproof just the way it 
is, There are at least three reasons -for this. 

1. As the authors assure us, the episodes 
in the book are only fictionalized versions of 
events that actually took place, and the 
characters in the book are based on people 
who actually exist. Thus the stories are 
essentially true—just as true as the fact 
that the US. Congress includes a handful 
of rascals and freeloaders, or that American 
business has its quota of incompetents and 
fools, or that American youth includes delin- 
quents and beatniks. 

2. The authors of “The Ugly Amer- 
ican” have the impressive credentials 
of the man-who-was-there-and-saw-it-with- 
his-own-eyes. As they put it: “We have 
shared in the events of southeast Asia.” 
And as the book itself makes clear in the 
incident involving Senator Brown, the man- 
who-was-there is infallible, even when he is 
wrong. 

3. The big message of “The Ugly Ameri- 
can” is foolproof because it offers a simple, 
easy cure-all for violent, complex, intangi- 
ble problems. Any nostrum is bound to be 
popular because it offers a substitute for 
thinking. People iove easy answers. So I 
just suggest that the screenwriters dish up 
“The Ugly American” the way it was written 
in the book. You can’t miss. 





Statement by Hon. James C. Healey, of 
New York, on H.R. 2337 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


CF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in the ConcGrReEssIonaL REcorD 
my statement to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, Subcommittee No. 3, in con- 
nection with my bill, H. R. 2337: 

I want to thank the subcommittee for 
the opportunity to present my statement 
in support of my bill, H. R. 2337, which 
would prohibit certain acts involving the 
transportation, importation, possession, or 
use of explosives. 

The bill would make it a Federal offense 
for anyone to possess explosives transported 
‘in interestate commerce with the knowledge 
or intent that such explosives would be 
used to damage any building used for edu- 
catfonal, religious, charitable, or civic pur- 
poses. The bill contains a provision, mod- 
eled after the Lindbergh Kidnapping Act, 
which is designed to allow the Federal Bu- 
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reau of Investigation to intervene as soon 
as a bombing occurs in any locality. The 
uss of explosives to damage or destroy build-, 
ings within the categories mentioned, would ' 
create a rebuttable presumption that the 
explosives had been transported in inter- 
state commerce by the person possessing or 
using them. Thus, jurisdiction would be 
provided for Federal intervention upon the 
happening of the event—to wit, the bomb- 
ing—without actual proof that the explo- 
sives had been carried across State lines. 
There is, however, a provision that no per- 
son could be convicted in the absence of 
independent evidence that the explosives 
had actually been illegally transported in- 
terstate. This means that the presumption 
would operate to. provide jurisdiction for 
FBI intervention, but that the presumption 
alone would be insufficient on which to 
ground a conviction. 

In 1957 and 1958, there were some 70 bomb- 
ing or attempted bombings of churches, 
synagogues, schools, and other civic build- 
ings throughout the South and in isolated 
cases in other parts of the country. With 
few exceptions, these bombings appeared to 
be the work of an interstate gang, whose 
purpose probably was to retaliate against 
organizations and individuals for, or to in- 
“‘timidate them from, expressing their point 
of view on the desegregation problem. 

At midnight on September 10, 1957, a 
series of explosives heavily damaged the 
newly constructed $500,000 Hattie Cotton 
Grammar School in Nashville, Tenn. One 
Negro first-grade child had been admitted to 
the school a few days earlier. 

A bomb consisting of 54 sticks of dyna- 
mite was placed in a window well of Temple 
Beth-El in Birmingham, Ala., on April 28, 
1958. It failed to explode because of an all- 
night rain. There was sufficient explosives, 
however, to dembdlish the entire structure. 
On the same day, April 28, 1958, shortly after 
midnight, a synagogue in Jacksonville, Fia., 
was bombed. Within an hour, thereafter, a 
Negro school in that city was damaged by 
explosives. In all of these cases, an anony~ 
mous caller reported that the confederate 
underground was responsible for the atroci- 
ties. 

On March 16, 1958, a religious school was 
bombed at 2:30 a.m., in*Miami, Fla., and a 
Jewish community center was damaged in 
Nashville, Tenn., at 8:30 p.m. by dynamite. 
Here again, a purported member of the con- 
federate underground claimed responsibility 
in an anonymous telephone call. On October 
12, 1958, the Temple of Atlanta was seri- 
ously damaged by a bomb explosion at 3:30 
am. Once agdin, a telephone caller an- 
nounced that the confederate unground 
had set off the explosion. 

In all the specific cases cited, the local 
police authorities were convinced that the 
outrages committed in their cities were 
symptomatic of an interstate conspiracy 
directed by a group calling itself the .con- 
federate underground or the confederate in- 
formation center. 

Americans are by nature, tradition, and up- 
bringing a lawabiding people. We do not 
relish subversion of our democratic and 
sacred institutions. These acts of violence, 
these dynamitings and explosions have 
created the exact reverse of the effect that 
was intended. ~All respectable citizens and 
civic groups, in the South as well as in the 
North, have cried out against these shameful 
acts of vandalism and terror. 

Unfortunately, however, many of the. lo- 
cal police officials have neither the ability 
nor the crime detection facilities necessary 
to ferret out the perpetrators of these out- 
rages. re, it is likely that the 
criminals flee by automobiles across State 
lines. For these reasons, and because of 
our experience with the Lindbergh Kid- 

Act, the Mann Act, the Lottery Act, 
the Anti-Racketeering Act, the’National Mo- 
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tor Vehicle Theft Act,and the National Nar- 
cotics Act, all of which are Federal criminal 
statutes involving crimes. over which the 
States have concurrent jurisdiction, it would 
be completely consistent with States rights 
and Federal jurisdiction for the National 
Government to step in and help the local 
communities to root out this vicious patfern 
of lawlessness. 

My bill, H.R. 2337, would permit the FBI 
to work in conjunction with local police au- 
thorities to curb the interstate conspiracies 
which have tended to besmirch the good 
name of the United States all over the world. 

I hope this committee will act favorably 
on my bill. 





Beyond the Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the boss of the Teamsters, Jimmy Hoffa, 
picked up a lot of adverse criticism by 
reason of his speech at Brownsville, Tex., 
in which he said he would call a general 
transportation strike throughout the 
United States if Congress tried to pass 
a real tough labor bill. 

Harry Bridges, head of the Dock Work- 
ers and Maritime Union on the Pacific 
coast and Hawaii, made a similar ges- 
ture on his return from Moscow. He 
said he would tie up the waterfronts 
if he deemed it advisable in order to 
stop shipments of arms to Chiang Kai- 
shek. ; 

To illustrate how unpopular Hoffa’s 
statement was with the: general public, 
Walter Meany disavowed and deplored 
this attitude on the part of Hoffa. 

The arrogant, domineering, all-pow- 
erful Hoffa, friend of gangsters and 
gangland overlords, now says Walter 
Reuther is no good and a disgrace to 
Reuther’s own CIO members. 

It would’ appear Boss Jimmy is now 
going to take on everyone from the gen- 
eral public to Walter Reuther. Boss 
Hoffa—so far—has said nothing unfa- 
vorable against MacDonald, boss of the 
Steel Workers Union. 


I append hereto an editorial which 
seems to point out what the American 
public thinks of Jimmy Hoffa. This edi- 
torial was written by Dwight Peyton, 
member of the editorial staff of the Daily 
Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, Okla. I 
commend it most highly: 

[From the Daily Oklahoman, May 22, 1959] 
_BEYOND THE LAW 


Even the more fanatic union members are 
getting a bellyfull of James Hoffa and they 
soe about the time when Jimmy will get 

is. 

Willingly’ or otherwise the rank and file 
members of Hoffa’s union have gone along 
with. his rotten leadership. - Unless a poll 
were taken it would be hard to know whether 
this indicated their complete willingness. to 
take a share of the spoils garnered by. the 
Teamsters’ strong-arm tactics or whether a 
majority favored fairness and decency but 
was too intimidated to speak out. 

There has been no call for any sort of 
reform or legal restriction on unions from 
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any union source in spite of the record which 
reads like the Chicago gangland rule in Al 
Capone’s heyday. George Meany, top man 
of the AFL-CIO, took time out in his efforts 
to stave off all but the most minor of union 
controls from Congress to give Hoffa a slap 
on the wrist. Hoffa threatens to paralyze 
the economy and Meany says, “We were right . 
in telling Jimmy he couldn’t play in our 
yard any more,” or words to that effect. 

When and if the day comes that the 
economy again operates under rules of equal 
justice it will be because the members of 
labor unions who were able to think and 
act beyond intimidatiOn joined hands with 
the rest of the Nation for a cleanup. 

Under present conditions, talk of unions 
policing themselves is about like talk of 
turning a Federal prison over to a system of 
self-rule. Victor Riesel’s account of “dead 
men, wounded women, shattered cars, dyna- 
mited homes, burnedout mill property” from 
southern union strife areas sounds like some 
report from Russia rather than the United 
States of America. Surely a great many 
workers holding union cards must be as dis- 
turbed and ashamed of such happening as 
anyone else. 

If so there is hope of reform. Otherwise 
the Nation is committed to a bitter and de- 
structive period of internecine strife with 
loss to everyone. 

Something for both union members and 
nonmembers to realize is that Jimmy Hoffa 
is not the major villain, Eliminate him and 
a dozen of his stripe will step forward to 
fight for the power he established. It is the 
legal indulgence of stich dangerous power 
which must. be eliminated if the Nation is 
to be spared further shame and constant 
threat of disaster from just any thug who 
manages to climb on one of the union 
thrones. Hoffa is asking for a comeuppance 
but making him instead of the system, the 
fall guy would be a tragic mistake. Walter 
Reuther is altogether as offensive and far 
more dangerous. He does not make his plays 
out in the open in defiance of public opinion. 


Beyond the law license is given union lead- 
ers for boycott, blackmail, forced member- 
ship, political use of members’ dues, feather- 
bedding, and denial of democratic processes 
such as secret elections under impartial 
supervision. It is almost unbelievable that 
Americans of any division or creed would be 
claiming privilege for such underworld and 
un-American practices. Yet in fighting 
against all reform measures designed to re- 
strict unions in any way, labor leaders are 
doing just that. 4 

In keeping silent and unprotesting union 
members must carry a share of the blame to 
the extent that they share in all the gains 
and benefits won by such tactics. 





John Foster Dulles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


~ OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the Nation 
stands with bowed heads as we mark 


‘ the passing of one of the greatest state- 


men of our time and it is no small thing _ 
to have lived through the years when his 
contributions toward the peace and se- 
a of the world come to fullest 
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To us who stand in sorrow at his bier 
it seems that his usefulness came to an 
elid at the very time when he ‘is needed 
most. And yet we are persauded that as 
a great Christian layman he laid down 
his life quite content that he had done 
his best, and with confidence that suc- 
ceeding generations would set their seal 
of approval on the dynamic program 
formulated under his direction which has 
kept us at peace for the last 6 years. 

John Foster Dulles was a great man 
and his true greatness was revealed in 
that steadfast refusal to return in kind 
the vilification that was heaped upon 
his policies; that these detractors for-the 
most part have reversed themselves and 
now acclaim him for what he was—the 
greatest Secretary of State in our time— 
indicates that in this first instance their 
opposition was largely political and not 
of the heart. 

My admiration for our late Secretary 
beeame firmly established when he re- 
fused to retract his contention that the 
true art of diplomacy lies in the ability 
to skirt the brink of a world cataclysm 
without plungingin. In simple language 
this means that we must always be pre- 
pare to call the other’s bluff—which un- 
der his leadership we did on several not- 
able occasions—and the peace we enjoy 
today is attributable to that policy. 

We stand with’our President in salute 
as this great American is laid at rest 
in that sacred spot reserved for the Na- 
tion’s heroes. And to his beloved wife 
and the members of his family goes our 
deepest sympathy and the prayerful 
hope that his service to the world will 
be the shining light that will guide them 
along the pathway-of sorrow which they 
now must tread. 





To Be Pro-Russia Is To Be Anti-Strauss 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr, DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by George Sokolsky, 
which appeared in the Long Island Daily 
Press, on May 20, gives an interesting 
picture of the viewpoint of Acting Sec- 
retary of Commerce Lewis Strauss on 
doing business with Russia: 

Cyrus EaTon aNnp Lewis Strauss 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Cyrus Eaton, the capitalist, also opposes 

the appointment of Adm. Lewis L. Strauss as 


Secretary of Commerce. s 

Eaton is the Cleveland capitalist who con- 
ducts a nationwide propaganda in favor of 
doing business with Soviet Russia. So the 


him to take “with the utmost seriousness” a 
recommendation that Adm. Lewis Strauss 
be retired permanently. 


— gr 
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Eaton’s letter was on the stationery of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., a public 
corporation. 

To this letter from Eaton, the Democratic 
Senator from Connecticut, THomas J, Dopp, 
replied: 

“Mr. Crrus EATON, , 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio 

“Deak Mr. Eaton: I have your letter of 
March 24, and a copy of an editorial from 
the Louisville Courier-Journal of March 16, 
concerning the appointment of Mr. Lewis 
Strauss as Secretary of Commerce. 

“I note that your letter suggests that the 
editorial of the~Louisville Courier-Journal 
‘must be taken with the utmost seriousness 
by the Democratic majority in the Senate.’ 

“I have read the editorial with great inter- 
est, but I take it from your letter that you 
are opposed to the confirmation of Mr. 
Strauss, and this in itself will be taken with 
the utmost seriousness by me in favor of 
Mr. Strauss. 

“Very truly yours, 
“Tuomas J. Dopp.” 

The Louisville Courier-Journal editorial is 

ost interestihg and may even be of some 
Significance. It tells how Strauss is ener- 
getic and cannot remain idle very long. 
Then it goes on to say: 

“But Mr. Strauss’s appointment has not 
yet been confirmed in the Senate. 

“Each time the subject is mentioned, deep- 
throated growls come from Senators who can 
hardly wait to vote Against him, and his 
confirmation is one of the certainties least 
likely to encourage bets around Washington. 

“Under these circumstances the normal 
man would be inclined to speak softly, walk 
on tiptoe and engage in no controversy more 
unsettling than the possibility of rain or 
shine. Not so Mr. Strauss. * * *” 

Why should a member of the President's 
Cabinet speak softly and walk on tiptoe 
when there is business of the Government 
to be done? Must a man cheapen himself 
before confirmation by the Senate? 

But hark. The Louisville Courier-Journal 
lets a cat out of a bag. This is the story 
it tells: 

“He promptly rejected an application for 
the export of some 12,000-odd tons of 28- 
and 30-inch pipe to the Soviet Union. 

“He has this right under the Export Con- 
trol Act, but it is one that former Secre- 
taries have exercised subject to the advice 
of other departments, principally the State 
Department.” 

Is that not the pipeline that Anastas 
Mikoyan was holding out as a carrot in front 
of American businessmen? 

Was he not telling of the pipeline to be 
built from beyond the Urals to the heart of 
Europe, so that Russian-owned oil could 
dominate Europe? Does Cyrus Eaton want 
Lewis Strauss permanently retired because 
he refused to let that deal go through? 

The Louisville Courier-Journal, after much 
discussion of interdepartmental quarreling 
on this subject, says: 

“It is fatiguing to think that this con- 
tentious man is already stirring up his own 
brand of interdepartmental mischief, before 
he is even officially installed as Commerce 
Secretary, and that, if confirmation is given 
his appointment, he can do so for almost 2 
years longer.’ 

Oh, dear. Oh, dear. 

Let us not get fatigued. Why should we 
not all live in quiet peace and gentle con- 
formity and let the Russians get away with 
what they want to get away with, as long as 
they dre not too noisy about it? 

Perhaps it were best always to have sweet 
and easy persons in public office, so that 
nobody would be fatigued by the conten- 
tiousness which establishes truth and brings 
the facts of deceit, subversion, and even 
treason to the surface. — 
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A Good Schoolteacher Is More Than a 
Talking Textbook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very fine 
editorial of the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal in its May 20 issue, entitled “A Good 
Schoolteacher Is More Than a Talking 
Textbook.” a 

The editorial comments on a report 
submitted to the Kentucky Council on 
Public Higher Education by a committee 
making recommendations for higher 
standards in teacher-training courses 
and educators: in the school system. 

The editorial quotes and pays de-, 
served tribute to Dr. W. J. Moore, dean 
of Eastern State College at Richmond, 
Ky. 

Dr. Moore is one of the great educa- 
tors and great citizens of Kentucky. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Goop SCHOOLTEACHER Is MORE THAN A 
TALKING TEXTBOOK 


“We simply could not get awiy from our 
basic thought that the teacher should be an 
educated person. Typing and all those 
hodge-podge courses are all right in their 
place, but they simply do not contribute to 
the base of a good, general education.” 

Those words spoken by Dr. W. J. Moore 
are the key to a report he submitted to the 
Kentucky Council on Public Higher Educa- 
tion. Moore is dean of Eastern State Col- 
lege at Richmond. He and a committee he 
chaired brought in recommendations for 
higher standards in teacher training courses 
and also among educators already at work 
in the school system. Nearly all their 
points were adopted. 


It may seem strange that there could be 
discussion of whether a teacher should be 
an educated person. The fact is, however, 
that teacher training courses in recent years 
have produced many teachers who are tech- 
nicians in a narrow sense, rather than peo- 
ple of broad cultural attainment. The 
vocational type of course has been heavily 
stressed for those in teacher training. 
Standards, set up by professional educators 
for certifying new teachers entering the 
profession, have demanded more and more 
of these courses at the sacrifices of trafning 
in the humanities and the sciences. The 
emphasis has fallen on method instead of 
content. 


MILITARY SCIENCE ISN’T SOCIAL 


Now the pendulum is swinging back the 
other way. It still has a good way to go, 
as some of the discussion at the meeting of 
the Council on Public Higher Education dis- 
closed. An argument was put forward in 
favor of substituting 6 hours of military 
science for an equal amount of social sci- 
ence. This provoked a healthy response 
from President Adron Doran of Morehead 
State College: “If military science is social 
science, then I’m a walrus.” 


There is still too much willingness to ac- 
cept such courses as speech and journalism 
as substitutes for courses in English liter- 
ature, In some schools, speech and journal- 
ism are used as ways of dressing up the old 
basic training in English grammar and 
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speiling so as to make them more palatable 
to adolescents. Such subterfuge should 
surely not be resorted to in the training of 
adults as teachers. A basic knowledge of 
English literature and usage should be @& 
minimum foundation for a teaching career 
in any field, since English is after all the 
language the teacher uses, and the one the 
pupil speaks and writes. 

Some other States, notably Indiana and 
Virginia, have recently moved to reduce the 
proportion of method courses a teacher 
must show in order to get a certificate. 
There seems good reason to. believe that 
teachers themselves are ill satisfied with a 
narrow technical training which leaves 
them as ignorant in other fields as their 
young pupils. 

Teachers know that society expects them 
to be people of balanced, trained, and cultf- 


\vwated minds, capable of giving leadership 


in the realms of thought. The natural 
superiority of the teaching profession is one 
of the reasons. why men and women have 
entéred it through the ages. Some modern 
teachers have been so harried by require- 
ments for “education’’ courses, however, 
that they have neglected the real purpose 
of education in their own lives. It is good 
to see a trend now starting, here and else- 
where, which seems to promise them a 
a@ better chance to be the kind of people 
most of them want to be. 





Missiles and Subs: Two Gaps 


EXTENSION OF*REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS.* Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which was broadcast over WDSU-TV and 
WDSU-Radio on May 19, 1959: 


MISSILES AND Suss: Two Gaps 


Two national magazines in the past 2 
weeks have devoted lead articles to serious 
wedknesses in our national defense. 

The current issue of Look has an article 
on submarines entitled “The War We Are Not 
Ready To Fight.” + 

The May 16 Saturday Evening Post head- 
lines its lead article on our weakness in 
missiles “Our Gamble With Destiny.” 

The Russians now have a fleet of more 
than 450 submarines. Adm. John Thach, who 
heads our antisubmarine groups in the At- 
lantic, says, “A dozen hostile submarines, 
carrying possibly 20 missiles apiece, could 
wipe out 70 percent of our economy in one 
surprise blow.” : 

The Navy is not equipped to cope with this 
threat. It needs better submarine detection 
devices, better torpedoes, new antisubmarine 
cesséls, more money for scientific research. 

As.for U.S. missiles, there has been a lot of 
publicity about them—Thor, Jupiter, Polaris, 
Atlas, Titan, Minuteman. But some of these 
are not yet ready to go and won't be ready 
for 2 years. And the others have serious 
defects—they don’t have intercontinental 
range, or they have to be set up on bases that 
could probably be knocked out by a surprise 


‘Russian attack. The outlook is that, 2 years 
~ from now, while we're still depending prima- 


rily on manned bombers, Russia will have 
several hundred long-range missiles in place 
and ready for launching. 

These facts need not be cause for hysteria. 
They deliberately focus attention.on the 
grim side of the ledger. They don’t mean 
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Russia will necessarily try to plunge the 
world into war. They ignore, for instance, 
Russia’s fear of revolution in her satellite 
countries in case of world disorder. In the 
long run, the cold war may be won or lost 
on the basis of economic competition. 

But these facts on submarines and missiles 
do demonstrate that we’re skating on thin 
ice. We're taking terrible risks when we let 
the Russians pull way ahead in such areas as 
submarines and missiles. The Russians know 
too well how to exploit such situations when 
they think the power balance is on their 
side.-— 

This station believes there is cause for con- 
cern about the adequacy of our defense in 
the years immediately ahead. We would like 
to see less complacency on this ‘subject in 
Washington and more leadership. 





Prospects for Industrial Development in 


the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the New 
York Herald Tribune recently carried 
an article outlining the contribution 
made by Mr. Henry De Bardeleben of 
New Orleans to the waterways trans- 
portation industry. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle, which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of February 22, 1959, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, 

Feb. 22, 1959] 
INLAND LINES HEAD TELLS OF SOUTH’s VAST 
POTENTIAL 


(By Walter Hamshar) 


New ORLEANS, February 21.—Henry De 
Bardeleben, head of Coyle Lines, the South’s 
eldest and one of its most respected barge 
and towboat companies, warned today that 
his industry must prepare now for a period 
of tremendous industrial growth in this area 
of the country. 

Mr. De Bardeleben is practicing what he is 
preaching. ‘He has just organized a new 
company, put the 94-year-old Coyle Lines 
into it as an affiliate, and also has purchased 
control of Blue Stack Towing Co., another 
venerable towing firm of Tampa, Fla. 

HINGES ON ICC 


If the Interstate Commerce Commission 
grants his application for a certificate to 
operate the Blue Stack service—and it is ex- 
pected to do this—Mr. De Bardeleben’s com- 
panies will be the largest common carriers 
in the South, offering service on the Gulf 
Intracoastal Waterway as well as out in the 
gulf between the Mississippi River and 
Florida. Coyle Lines also offers service along 
the Intracoastal Waterway as far as Browns- 
ville, /Tex. 

The acquisition of Blue Stack has the en- 
tire inland waterways industry talking for 
it is the first time that an inland common 
carrier has attempted to operate a similar 
service on the open sea. 

Mr. De Bardeleben’s new company, the De 
Bardeleben Marine Corp., is one of the Ing 
land Waterways Common Carriers Associa- 
tion’s members through its Coyle Lines and 
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an ardent supporter of the association’s plans 
for promoting and expanding the inland 
waterways industry. 

Blue Stack’s acquisition is only part of 
Mr. De Bardeleben'’s long-range planning. 
He said that growth of the South indus- 
trially makes it imperative for all transpor- 
tation media to grow. “We're not going to 
stop here,” he emphasized. 

“We bought Blue Stack because it has a 
fine service but it is not financially able to 
provide new service as fast as the area’s 
needs are developing,” he said. “We must 
go ahead to retain industry.” 

Further plans are afoot, the veteran barge 
and towboat man said. “We are on the verge 
of new construction,” he said but declined 
to discuss details. The Blue Stack purchase 
includes a shipyard in Tampa, but Mr. De 
Bardeleben said that it will be operated 
only as a repair yard, It also involves a 
stevedore company. 

Mr. De Bardeleben, who has spent almost 
all his 65 years on the waterways, talks en- 
thusiastically about the South’s industrial 
potential and he is looking forward to par- 
ticipating in it. Although many new in- 
dustries are already there he described it 
today as “still a wild country to what it 
will be.” 

“I don’t see how it can be stopped,” he 
said. 

LINE TO ADD TUGS 


Blue Stack will add five tugs and ‘seven 
barges to the De Bardeleben fleet which al- 
ready includes Coyle Lines’ 10 towboats, 3 
tugs, 39 barges, and 5 big liquid sulfur car- 
riers. 

Coyle Lines grew slowly since it was 
iounded in 1865 until it received a big 
spurt by heavy inland waterway demands 
during World War II. It first specialized 
in hauling coal from Alabama to New Or- 
leans for bunkering ships. Today it is still 
@ major coal carrier but most of this com- 
modity is delivered to new paper mills 
throughout the South. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 83 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the ConcrEssronaL REc- 
ORD, an article appearing in the Apple- 
ton (Wis.) Post-Crescent of September 
3, 1958, entitled “State Water Too Often 
Polluted With Sewage.” 


STaTE WarTer Too OFrren PoLLuTep WirTa 
SEWAGE 


It is a foul story in more ways than one, 
and it is happening in our own midst. 

The watérs-of this area, the springs, ponds, 
rivers, lakes, and streams are God’s gift to 
man. They are his most important resource, 
pure and sparkling and inviting in their 
native state. They are the foundation of 
whfole industries, the basis of all our re- 
sort attractions, a prime necessity in man’s 
existence. 
~ So commonly beautiful are these assets 
that man uses them up, wastes them, de- 
stroys them unwittingly. Ignorantly he be- 
fouls his own nest, ruins the source of Lis 
own livelihood and wonders why there isn’t 
more to destroy. : 

Years ago men violated every law and pre- 
cept of decency by slaughtering ducks on 
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Lake Koshkonong by the thousands. These 
were sent in barrels to New York commercial 
markets. 

Today, with easy transportation, a great 
many prefer to live on or near the lakes 
and streams. Resorts have prospered there. 
Cities have grown and spread over hundreds 
of acres. Few have adequate sewage disposal 
plants to care for the new development and 
larger populations. 

Meanwhile, the constantly growing de- 
mand for water is reducing water levels. 
Springs have been plugged, marshes drained, 
and whole water basins dried up by man’s 
insatiable demand for tillable land in a sur- 
plus economy. The result is that wildlife 
searches in vain for cover, for water, and ulti- 
mately the farmer will suffer ravages of in- 
sect life formerly destroyed by his wildlife 
friends who have gone elsewhere. 

Every year the shores of lakes and streams 
swarm with more and more people. They 
build cottages and homes, but often neglect 
a most vitalkelement in the building—sanita- 
tion. Too often sewage is drained directly 
into the river or lake, or a dry well is made 
to serve for both cesspool and dry well. 





Lt. Col. Charles T. Smythe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
I have just recently learned of the death 
of Lt. Col. Charles T. Smythe, the com- 
mandant of cadets at St. John’s Mili- 
tary Academy in Delafield, Wis. Chick, 
as he was known-to the gentlemen who 
attended the academy, was revered not 
only as a gentleman and an officer, but 
as a great American as well, instilling in 
those he taught that the American 
ideals are the most cherished possession 
we have, and they.should be guarded 
as closely as life itself. 

Colonel Smythe symbolized the spirit 
of a great educational institution, for 
he worked hard, played hard, and 
prayed hard. It can best be noted what 
he meant to the academy by the follow- 
ing resotution adopted by the Dad’s Club 
of St. John’s at a meeting on February 
3, 1959: 

The late it. Col. Charles Thomas Smythe 
was the first child born of the union of Jean- 
nette Strotz Smythe and Sidney Thomas 
Smythe in Delafield, Wis., on May 138, 1898. 

Upon reaching the age of 11 he entered 





‘St. John’s Military Academy, one of the 


leading prep schools of the country, which 
‘was founded by his father, Sidney Thomas 
Smythe, in the year of 1884. Those of his 
friends who were classmates during his 6 
school years at his old school will remem- 
ber him as an alert young senior captain of 
the class of 1916, the recipient of the Dr. 
Delafield medal (the school’s highest award), 
and the possessor of the President’s medal, 
given to the most soldierly cadet. 

After graduation from St. John’s Military 
Acaderfiy he entered Chicago University. 
Upon graduating from the university in 1920 
he returned to his old prep school as an in- 
structor in English and Latin, and in the 
yer of 1923 he became commandant of 


Lieutenant Colonel Smythe served his 
father’s school. as commandant of cadets 


/ 
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ably and admirably_for some 32 years, at 
the end of which time he successively became 
secretary of the boar of directors, execu- 
tive officer, and vice president of St. John’s 
Military Academy. In addition to his other 
duties this capable gentleman was stiperin- 
tendent of St. John’s camps, chairman of 
the athletic counsel, executive secretary of 
the St. John’s Military Academy Dads’ Club, 
as well as a director of the Oconomowoc Na- 
tional Bank. His life was, indeed, a busy one. 

The dawn of each new day presented new 
challenges which had to be met, and he met 
them squarely in his quiet, fair, straight- 
forward manner. To the very end the 
colonel’s philosophy. of life remained un- 
shaken. It was sometime during the last 
few years, when his illness became more of 
a burden and trial to him, that he. placed 
on his desk a brief memorandum which 
read: “God grant me the serenity to accept 
things I cannot change, courage to change 
things I can, and wisdom to know the dif- 
ference.” 

So with the hush of death come many re- 
flections of this truly great patriot, whom 
most of his friends, and the corps of cadets 
fondly called “Chick.” His memory is em- 
blazoned on the academic walls of St. John's 
Military Academy, where the spirit of his 
father, the “H.M.,” still speaks to each cadet 
who has the good fortune to become a mem- 
ber of the corps. This fine influence ts also 
emblazoned on the hearts and in the charac- 
ter of the many graduates who have gone 
forth into the armed services of their coun- 
try in World War I and World War II, or 
into whatever walk of life they have chosen. 
And last but not least on the hearts of his 
host of friends. 

So let us salute and stand in silent re- 
flection of this fine person, about whom it 
can be truly said: “He was a soldier, scholar, 
and a gentleman,” in the true sense of the 
word, 





Public Servants and Politics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


si OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope all of my colleagues will read and 
reflect on this editorial, which appeared 
in the May 25 issue of Life: 

PusBLIc SERVANTS AND POLITIcs 

Donald Quarles, Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, was one of those quiet, selfless, brainy 
workhorses without whom the vast Federal 
bureaucracy could scarcely run at all. His 
death last fortnight revealed how nearly in- 
dispensable he was to the Defense Depart- 
ment, which is short of knowledgeable civil- 
ians of his steady, professional type. Its 
turnover is alarmingly rapid even by the 
standards of the Eisenhower administration; 
Secretary McElroy himself has been poised 
for flight for months. 

les was ideally suited both by training 
and perament for high public service in 
the missile age; he brought a solid back- 
ground in science and administration from 
Yale, Columbia and Bell labs, and he had an 
ascetic affinity for a 6-day week of 18-hour 
days. Since the fate of whole industries de- 
pended on some of his budget decisions, he 
made plenty of enemies. But he was an out- 
standing example of the kind of man Presi- 
‘dent Eisenhower, as he told the press last 
week, has been seeking for 6 years; ‘real pub- 
lic servants” of “competence * * * character 
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and integrity,” and experienced in the strange 
ways of Washington. Such men are tragically 
rare. 

Then why has the Senate been trying to 
make them even rarer? Seldom in its his- 
tory have Senators exercised their power of 
confirmation with more capricious and vin- 
dictive delay than in the last few weeks. Of 
40-odd major Presidential appointments still 
unconfirmed last week, the nastiest case was 
that of Lewis Strauss, Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Hostile committee witnesses were given a 
10-session field day to throw rotten eggs at 
Strauss before any witness was called in his 
favor. Senator ANDERSON’s loud charges as- 
sayed as much substance as a Hollywood gos~ 
sip column written by the lat. Senator Mc- 
Carthy, yet got; even more attention. . The 
victim of all this was a man whom even his 
foes know to be a real public servant of 
topflight brains and experience, with a 
knowledge of Washington dating from the 
Wilson administration and extending 
through 10 storm-tossed years on the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Strauss himself, in a 
general defense of his own integrity, felt 
obliged to protest this “defamation of a plain 
man who has done his best as he sees it for 
his country over many years,” and added, “I 
had little thought as a young man that I 
would ever be called upon for such a state- 
ment.” 

As the left-Democratic New York Post re- 
marked, the right way for Democrats to keep 
a man like Strauss out of office is through a 
presidential election, not a confirmation 
hearing. A President is entitled to the best 
qualified exponents of his policies he can 
find. So is the country. The more such 
men are harassed for reasons of political 
spite, the fewer real public servants will be 
available for service. 

Irohically enough it is Ike’s personal and 
political success that has diverted so much 
senatorial bile toward his recent appoint- 
ments. .The Democratic strategists have con- 
cluded that Ike himself is an unremunera- 
tive target of political abuse, The other 
targets against which they had been storing 
up ammunition—notably Dulles and unem- 
ployment—unexpectedly became taboo or 
are melting away. Frustrated, the Senafors 
are throwing the ammunition anyway, at any 
target they think they can see. A little pa- 
tience might have improved their aim. In 
their wilderness, they have made real pub- 
lic servants even scarcer than they were 
before and thereby done harm to the nation- 
al interest. That’s never good politics. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 82 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the ConGRESSIONAL 
Record an article appearing in the Eve- 
ning Star, Washington, D.C., on May 23, 
1959, entitled “New Potomac Approach”: 


New PoTroMac APPROACH 


Congress has been listening for many years, 
mostly with one ear, to increasing demands 
for a cleanup of the disgraceful > 
River pollution. In a speech the other day, 
Secretary Flemming of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare threatened 
an unusual Federal antipollution action 
which we hope will focus congressional at- 
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tention on the problem once again—and 
with more effective results. 

What Mr. Flemming threatened was to 
invoke the second phase of a legal action 
which would require the District to end its 
pollution of the river. The first phase was 
taken last year when the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service, after a conference 
on Potomac pollution, recommended that the 
District carry out a $75 million antipollution 
program by 1966. In the second phase,,as 
authorized by a 1956 law, Secretary Flem- 
ming would call a public hearing to deter- 
mine whether the District was taking the 
recommended remedial steps. It is this ac- 
tion which Mr. Flemming said he soon may 
take. After this hearing, if the District still 
took no corrective steps, the Secretary would 
be able to ask the Justice Department to seek 
a court order directing that the pollution be 
ended. If the District ignored such an or- 
der, it presumably would be subject to pen- 
alties. ~ 

The 1956 law which authorizes this unu- 
sual action applies to interstate waterways 
and is designed to protect one State against 
the polluting practices of another. To be 
invoked here, Maryland presumably would 
file a complaint against the District—an ac- 
tion which would require no urging. The 
irony of the situation, however, is that the 
District is in no possible financial position to 
carry out the recommended cleanup without 
Congress’ help. * 

It is precisely this situation which three 
Washington-area Congressmen, Representa- 
tives LANKFORD, FoLry, and BrRoyYHIL1L, have 
cited in their identical bills calling on Con- 
gress to provide the $75 million over the next 
8 years as an expression of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s great interest in a clean Potomac. 
The benefit is direct, not only to Federal in- 
stallations in Washington but to the increas- 
ing number of such installations in the sub- 
urbs which must be supplied with Potomac 
drinking water. Aside from its role as a 
water source, the Potomac should be the 
greatest natural asset of the beautiful Na- 
tional Capital area, a delight to thousands 
of visitors instead of the stinking sewer it 

, wo often is today. 





Nomination of Adm. Lewis L. Strauss 
To Be Secretary of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of May 26, 1959, 
together with a letter. from Mr. William 
Mitchell, a Washington attorney, for- 
merly General Counsel of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, both relating to 
the nomination of Adm. Lewis L. 
Strauss to be Secretary of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

* WrnuraM MYIrcHELt, 
ATTORNEY aT Law, 
Washington, D.C:, May 23, 1959. 

Hon. WakkEN G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, DL. 

Dear SenaTOR MAGNUsON: I am writing 
as a former General Counsel of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. I note that, in connec- 
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tion with the nomination of Lewis L. Strauss 
as Secretary of Commerce,-on which your 
committee has recently concluded hearings, 
mention has been made of a letter dated 
May 18, 1956, from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to the Chairman of.the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy, 
stating the Commission’s position on 8. 2725 
(84th Cong., Ist sess.) and H.R. 10805 (84th 
Cong., 2d sess.). Since I was General Coun- 
sel of the Atomic Energy Commission at that 
time, I feel that it may be helpful to lay 
before you my knowledge of the circum- 
stances surrounding the preparation and 
dispatch of that letter. 

The letter in question was written in re- 
sponse to a letter dated May 10, 1956, from 
the Chairman of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy to the Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, re- 
questing a statement of the Commission’s 
position on the two bills above-mentioned. 
Pursuant to the regular practice of the Com- 
mission in preparing comments on pending 
legislation, the letter from the Joint Com- 
mittee was referred to the Office of the 
General Counsel for preparation of a reply. 
The Commission’s letter of May 18, 1956, was 
prepared in my office and I approved the 
lettér before it was forwarded in the regular 
routine for review by the Commission staff 
and signature by the Chairman or Acting 
Chairman. The letter may not have been a 
perfect exposition of the rather complicated 
legal problems which it discussed, but I am 
sure that no one who had any part in the 
preparation of the letter had any intention 
to deceive or mislead any Member of the 
Congress. 

Since Chairman Strauss was‘absent from 
the city at the time the letter was ready for 
dispatch, it was signed by Dr. W. F. Libby, 
as Acting Chairman of the Commission. Mr. 
Strauss did not see the letter until his re- 
turn to the city, after it had been sent. In 
his capacity as Chairman of the Commission, 
Mr. Strauss did take responsibility for the 
letter in subsequent hearings before the 
House Appropriations Committee. If there 
were any defects in the manner in which 
the letter was drafted, these should- not be 
attributed to Mr. Strauss. 

I respectfully request that this letter be 
made a part of the printed record in the 
recent hearings on Mr. Strauss’ nomination. 

Sincerely yours, 
. WILLIAM MITCHELL. 


[From the Evening Star, May 26, 1959] 
Ex-AEC Am Backs STRAvuSS ON 1956 LETTER 
(By J. A. O’Leary) 

William Mitchell, former General Counsel 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, has come 
forward to back up Lewis L. Strauss on a 
major phase of the controversy which is 
swirling around confirmation of Mr. Strauss 
for Secretary of Commerce. 

In a letter to the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee yesterday, Mr. Mitchell confirmed Mr. 
Strauss’ contention that he did not direct 
Mr. Mitchell to write a letter back in 1956 
which touched off a stormy debate between 
the AEC and the House Appropriations 
Committee. The letter related to bills then 
pending in Congress to authorize Govern- 
ment reactors for power development. 

The old House hearings quote Mr. Strauss 
as having said he “would like to take full 
responsibility. for having asked the general 
counsel of the commission to prepare “the 
letter.” 

In the recent Senate hearings Mr. Strauss 
insisted he did not make that statement. 


CANNON MAKES CHARGE x 


Chairman CaNnNon of the House Appro- 
priations Committee charged last week that 
Mr. an impugned the integrity of the 
commi when he chall the 
of this printed record. ia oe ae 

Mr. Strauss, who was chairman of the AEC 
in 1956, has told the Senate committee that 
he was out of the country when the Netter 
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in question was written by the general coun- 
sel, and signed by Commissioner Willard F. 
Libby as acting chairman. 

Mr. Strauss explained to the Senators that 
when he returrfed to Washington in the 
summer of 1956, he told Mr. CANNON’s com- 
mittee that, while he did not order the letter 
prepared, he would take the responsibility 
for it as chairman. 

Mr. Mitchell, who is now in private prac- 
tice, confirmed this testimony by writing to 
the Senate committee as follows: 

“Mr. Strauss did not see the letter until 
his return to the city, after it had been sent. 
In his capacity as chairman of the com- 
mission, Mr. Strauss did take responsibility 
for the letter in subsequent hearings before 
the House Appropriations Committee. If 


there were any defects in the manner in. 


which the letter was drafted, these should 
not be attributed to Mr. Strauss.” 


DEBATE A ‘WEEK OFF 


Meanwhile, all indications are that it will 
be the middle of next week before the Senate 
begins debate on the Strauss nomination. 
Members of the Commerce Committee staff 
are working on reports which will summarize 
the conflicting views of the Senators who 
voted nine to eight to report the Strauss 
nomination favorably from committee. 

One staff member predicted the report 
would rfot be ready before next Monday. The 
printed record of ‘the Senate hearings may be 
ready Wednesday or Thursday, but Major- 
ity Leader JOHNSON has said he wants Sena- 
tors to have the hearings for several days be- 
fore they begin the debate. 





They Ask Us: “Are ¥ou in It to the 
Finish?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Tuesday, May 19, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I herewith present 
an illuminating report that should be 
read by every Member of the Congress. 


It is a report by one of the outstanding 


newspaper editors of the Nation: 
(Coleman A. Harwell; editor of The Nash- 
ville Tennessean, returned last week from a 
world tour. He and Dean Emeritus Kenneth 
E. Olson of Northwestern University School 
of Journalism conducted newspaper seminars 
in five countries under auspices of the State 
Department exchange program. They visited 
numerous other countrics en route. Harwell 
views the world scene in the nerenee teres 
article.) 
Tuer ASK Us: “ARE You 1n Ir To THE 
FInIsH?”’—-Mintions Loox ONLY TO AMER- 
ICA AS CONFLICT GROWS ALL OVER WORLD; 
SUGGESTED COURSE For US To FOLLOW 


(By Coleman A. Harwell) 


Every place an American sets foot in this 
world, he finds himself involved in a con- 
flict. 

It is the conflict referred to at home as 
“East versus West.” 

But, out where we have been recently, the 
teams are given a more personal billing. 
They are called the Russians and the Amer- 
icans. 

The people know a good deal about these 
big opponents but they want fo know more. 
Because you are American, they ask you 
many questions, and they listen intently to 
everything you say. 


: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX. 


Most of the questions are friendly. Some 
are not. But all are very much to the point. 
Put together, this is\what they are asking: 

“Do you Americans really have your heart 
in this thing? We know you are strong, we 
know you are resourceful, but are you deter- 
mined? And are‘you in it until the finish?” 

These are questions we need to be asking 
one another here in America, They cannot 
be answered in Afghanistan or Ceylon or 
Indonesia. They cannot be answered by the 
citizens of those countries nor by the Amer- 
icans we have sent out to represent our 
country. They can be answered only by the 
American people. 

Our answers, to be valid, must be based on 
realities. 

vs big realities are these: 

This conflict between communism and 
ticbaamn will go on indefinitely. We will al- 
most certainly win or lose. A draw seems 
highly unlikely. 

2. We have lost much ground and many 
people, but we have held firm in a number 
of places and in some we have gained 
strength. 

3. We have wasted money and effort. We 
will continue to be wasteful unless we adopt 
a long-range policy under which more effec- 
tive programs, not necessarily larger ones, 
can be developed. 

4. Being economical, however, does not 
mean the end of spending. This is big-time 
competition. 

For 12 years we have been putting off mak- 
ing decisions of fundamental policy. We 
have been swayed by passing events rather 
than, by permanent conditions. We have 
tried to convince ourselves that if we just 
won't look, communism and its threat may 
disappear. 

WE ARE STILL REMINDED THREAT IS STILL THERE 


Every now and then something happens 
that reminds us. the threat is still there. 

There was the envelopment of Czechoslvu- 
vakia behind the Iron Curtain and the threat 
that Greece and Turkey might follow. The 
Marshall plan resulted. 

There was the threat to Berlin and the 
great airlift to rescue it. 

There were South Korea, Hungary, Iraq, 
Tibet, now, perhaps Berlin again. 

Each time we rose to the challenge, fought 
when necessary, voted new appropriations, 
then subsided into the sense of safety to 
which we felt these actions entitled us. 

These crises have been very real and it has 
been necessary to deal with them. But our 
policy should not be determined by whether 
Khrushchey is threatening war or. promising 
peace. - It should be based on the fact that 
the Communist drive to crush liberty and 
take over the world goes on relentlessly every 
day and in every land. 

Upon our return to America,.we have been 
asked repeatedly, “How did the people out 
there feel about Tibet? That showed them 
what communism is like, didn’t it?” a 

Yes, it did. But it also showed them that 
Red China will not tolerate disobedience on 
its borders any more than Russia did in 
Hungary. It showed them Communist power 
and determination. : 

As one man in Indonesia said, “It showed 
there is only one side to communism and 
that is slavery.” 

To which a skeptic rejoined, “So what is 
the alternative?” 


INCOME UNDER $60 YEARLY FOR MORE THAN 
BILLION 


There are more than a billion people living 
in underdeveloped lands of the world in 
which the average per capita income is less 
than $60 per year. Ceylon enjoys one of the 
highest standards in its part of the world, 
$122; India’s is less than half of this; Indo- 
nesia’s about the same. 

This compares with a per capita average in 
North America, Western Europe, and Aus- 
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tralia of $900. The American average for 
1957 was $2,027. 

Communism is at work in every one of 
the lands where people are barely living. It 
has an effective climate in which to make 
its appeal. It says to these people “There are 
better things in life than this. You do not 
have to live like hungry animals * * * 12 to 
@ room when you are lucky, on the sidewalks 
when you are not * * * with disease and filth 
as your daily lot, and nothing better in pros- 
pect for your children.” 

The Russians invite a young engineer from 
Afghanistan to visit across the border. They 
show him their accomplishments. 

“You should see their charts of produc- 
tion * *-* their steel, their power, their coal,” 
he exclaimed. ‘ 

“No doubt,” was the reply, “but look at 
those in West Germany, And, certainly in 
America.” 


RUSSIA SUGGESTS WHAT THEY MIGHT 
ACCOMPLISH 
“Of course,” said the young man, “Ger- 
many and America have long had big pro- 


duction. But look what Russia has done in 
40 years. That shows what we could do, 
too.” 


This young man so full of zeal lives in a 
country whose only oil streets (in the capi- 
tal of Kabul) were built by Russia, whose 
major public works—a powerplant, high- 
ways, airfields, bakery, and grain silo—were 
built by Russia. And whose army, inci- 
dentally, is equipped by Russia. 

You might switch the argument and 
point out to him that tying up with Rus- 
sia would mean the end of his freedom. 
And he might reply, with something close to 
a smile, “What freedom?” 

Russia is at work in many places—Egypt, 
Syria, Yemen, Iraq, India, Indonesia, even in 
Argentina, where it has contracted to pro- 
vide $100 million in credit for oil develop- 
ment. Premier Nikita Khrushchev has 
boasted that Russia will outstrip American 
production, will wrest world economic lead- 
ership and share its new wealth and skill 
with others. Its commitments already total 
billions of dollars. 


CHINA’S SLAVE DRIVING MAY BE DECISIVE 


While Russia is boasting and displaying 
its wares, China is getting underway on an 
economic program that staggers the imagi- 
nation and is forcing its millions into 
slavery. If it fails, as many on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain believe it will, China may 
be ripe for another bloody revolution. If it 
succeeds, then the millions of people sur- 
rounding China can expect to follow in the 
footsteps of Tibet, unless, meanwhile, they 
have gained the strength and the determi- 
nation to resist. 

These people want to be free. The Afri-< 
cans and the Asians who remain uncom- 
mitted thus far do not want to take on the 
Communist yoke. In Indonesia and Ceylon, 
even in Afghanistan, you encounter a burn- 
ing desire for freedom, just as you discover 
it in Greece and Israel, in Egypt and Italy 
and in many other places. But where do 
these people get the strength and the 
determination? 

They are convinced the only place to 
which they can turn is the United States of 
America. They recognize that Britain and 
France and our other allies are important, 
but they look to us. They are convinced 
that we, with our wealth, our experience 
and skill, and, they add—with a mixture of 
hope and doubt—our love of liberty, can 
provide their only means of resisting com- 
munism. 

With impatience we often think and per- 
haps say, “Well, if you expect so much of 
us, why don’t you get on our side?” 
NEUTRAL ON COUNTRIES, BUT FOR DEMOCRACY 

With this in mind, we asked a forthrigh? 
newspaper editor in Ceylon how he and his 
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countrymen viewed the conflict and their 
position in it. 

“In the struggle for power between the 
United States on the one hand, and Russia 
and Communist China on the other, we are 
neutral,” he said. 

“But in the struggle between democracy 
and communism, we are on the side of de- 
mocracy. 

“To us the Soviet Union and China are 
equated to communism, but everything we 
find in America today we do not consider 
democratic. : 

“Please do not think,” he added, “that we 
who are not with you are against you. The 
only way you can stop communism is in 
helping thees countries help themselves.” 

Later, in another country, we sought the 
views of an American who has been repre- 
senting his country in the struggle for sev- 
eral years. 

“Our overseas program has been sold to 
the American people on the wrong basis,” 
he said. “They've been persuaded to sup- 
port it through fear. * * * Hungary, Iraq, 
Tibet. They fear that Russia and Red China 
will subjugate more and more people 
through conquest. Perhaps so but that isn’t 
the point. 

MUST SHARE WEALTH TO HELP CREATE MORE 


“Our weakness, our Achilles heel, is the 
fact that we are the world’s richest nation. 
We use 40 to 50 percent of the world’s re- 
sources. We must share this wealth—the 
use of this wealth in creating more wealth— 
with the rest of the world. 

“If we do not, Russia and China will cre- 
ate wealth and they will seize the world’s 
markets. They will drive us back to fortress 
America.” 

And then, back home, we find people dis- 
turbed by heavy taxation, unemployment 
and other economic woes. 

How can we help other nations, it is asked, 
when we have such problems at home? 


Well, it seems rather obvious that we can- 
not solve our problems here at home by 
ignoring those that face us abroad. If we 
should forfeit economic leadership, and per- 
mit world trade to be dominated by com- 
munism our internal woes would exceed any 
We've ever known. 


UGLY AMERICAN DOES EXIST IN SOME PLACES 


There has been a great déal of talk in 
recent months of “The Ugly American.” 
This is the title of a widely popular book 
published several months ago which ‘ de- 
scribes the mischief done by some incom- 
petents abroad, chiefly an ambassador in a 
fictition eastern country who used his job 
to advance his political career. 


You. cannot travel far nor meet many 
people without encountering some ugly 
Americans. They look down upon the peo- 
ple of the lands to which they are sent; 
they live to themselves in’ American com- 
pounds; they are satisfied with American food 
and American customs. ” 

There have been instances of poor judg- 
ment, laziness, even of corruption. But 
most of the people aren't that kind, most 
of them want to do a job. Their problem 
often is that the job itself hasn’t been made 
clear to them. 


An encouraging thing about this ugly 


American situation was that not one person 
we questioned expressed any resentment 
against the book or reflected on its. accu- 
racy. And we found the book on the shelves 
or desks of nearly a dozen officials. Perhaps 
that is explained by the recent report that 
the book has been put on the recommended 
reading list of the State Department. 


“Such things do exist,” said one senior 
ICA (International Cooperation Administra- 
tion) Official. “We weed out people like 
that; the contract of one such man is expir- 
ing soon, I’m glad to say. We'll be glad to 
see him and his family leave. 
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SOME OF THE URGENCY OF JOB IS LOST 


“The sad fact is,” he added, “that some 
of the urgency of this job has been lost. 
Instead of a sense of mission, too many peo- 
ple are now finding it to be a bureaucratic 
exercise. But the worst thing of all is that 
we don’t feel we have the American people 
behind us. 

y know about our mistakes—sure, we 
maké plenty—but.do they know or care 
about the heat and the dysentery, the lone- 
liness of a woman in a Mosiem land where 
women don’t“mix, the problems of edu- 
cating our children, of rearing teenagers? 

“We're not asking sympathy; the folks 
at home have their“problems, too. But what 
we do want, and must have, is the support 
of the people back home in this job. We 
believe we'd get it if they knew just how 
important it is to them.” 


PERHAPS ALL THE UGLY ONES AREN’T OVERSEAS 


He’ did not suggést it, but the thought fol- 
lows that perhaps all the ugly Americans are 
not abroad. Perhaps some are here at home, 
ignoring our danger, sending other Ameri- 
cans out to do an impossible job. 

If we would avoid future catastrophe, it 
seems inescapable for us to do these things: 

1. Shape a bipartisan foreign policy with 
support both from the White House and the 
Congress that will endure in principle 
through changes of administration or domi- 
nant party. 

2. Redefine our aims with full awareness 
of the economic threat we face and with 
minimum emphasis on essential military 
support. 

3. Stress loans on the most liberal terms 
possible. Use these for projects geared to the 
needs and economy of the country concerned, 
so that our people may hand over operation 
to them as quickly &s possible. 

4. Stress technical assistance, educational 
exchange, and agricultural surplus exports. 
Don’t do the job for them, but help them 
do it. 

5. Be clearly factual in publicity on foreign 
projects, letting such success as they achieve 
speak for itself. 

6. Recruit and train the highest caliber of 
personnel possible, give them every reason- 
able iducement and encouragement, require 
diligent service and give recognition for their 

complishments. For instance, make lan- 
guage study a basic requirement, provide 
time and instruction, and added compensa- 
tion for achievement. 

In these 12 years, America has scored some 

successes and the Communists have 
shown their weaknesses many times. These 
should be borne in mind, too; as we face the 
discouragements and complexities of the 
task ahead. But, most important of all, we 
should set ourselves to it with the knowledge 
that it is almost certain to continue with- 
out interruption into the distant future. 





_ Farm Labor—Address by John M. 
Seabrook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 21, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in February, a group of very 
distinguished Americans, who make up 
the National Advisory Committee on 
Farm Labor, held 2 days of public hear- 
ings here. ‘The committee heard shock- 
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ing and tragic testimony of exploitation, 
poverty and child labor on corporations 
farms, the so-called factories in the 
field. - 

One of the most enlightening discus- 
sions of ways to improve the working 
and living conditions of farm workers 
came from a man who is the president 
of a huge corporation farm. He is 
John Seabrook, president of Seabrook 
Farm in Bridgeton, N.J. 

With a display of tremendous intel- 
ligence, understanding and wit, Mr. 
Seabrook urged the enactment of a Fed- 
eral minimum wage law for farm work- 
ers as the best and most workable way 
of starting them toward a decent stand- 
ard of living. 

Mr. Seabrook is a successful business- 
man who has long taken @ great deal of 
interest in the conditions of farm work- 
ers. The farm he heads covers 54,000 
acres in southern New Jersey. The 
vegetables grown there are processed on 
the farm. They resulted in $35 million 
worth of sales in 1958. ‘ 

He is the author of the New Jersey 
Migrant Labor Code and has been a 
member of the New Jersey Migrant La- 
bor Board for 13 years. He is now the 
board’s chairman. The workers on his 


farm are orgemized by labor unions. . 


Seabrook Farm is probably the only fully 

organized farm im the United States. 

His relations with the unions has led 
a vice president of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, 
AFL-CIO, to write that Seabrook Farm 
is “a beacon of economic and social 
hope and justice amid corporate agricul- 
ture’s poverty and exploitation.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a transcript of Mr. Sea- 
brook’s speech before the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Farm Labor. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TRANSCRIPT OF ADDRESS BY JOHN M. SEABROOK, 
PRESIDENT, SEABROOK Farms Co., BRIDGE- 
TON, N.J., TO THe PUBLIC HEARINGS ON FARM 
Labor, SPONSORED BY THE NATIONAL AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE ON FARM LaBOR, HOTEL 
ae WASHINGTON, D.C., FEBRUARY 


Dr. Graham has been talking very elbv- 
quently about the rights of man; Father 
Higgins, earlier today, spoke of social justice, 
moral values. I’m not going to talk about 
that sort of thing tonight; ually, I don’t 
think it does much good to talk about it. 

As I told Father Higgins: All of the people 
who are interested in social justice already 
believe in it; and the people who aren't inter- 
ested already know about these things, and 
there really isn’t much point in repeating 
them. = 

Back in New Jersey, in 1945, we did take 
some action—it might be interesting to some 
of the people here tonight to know that the 
Farm Bureau actually supported New Jersey’s 
migrant labor law. Farmers arén’t all bad. 

The law was a good law, soundly written— 
actually, some people from Princeton had a 
lot to do with it. ‘The Governor appointed 
a 12-man commission; the legislature has 
been generous with funds; we have lots of 
inspectors; we have a good, adequate code— 
not anything great, but it does provide ade- 
quate living standards, standards patterned 
on the US. Army. Y 

Now, conditions in New Jersey are still 
deplorable. Govermor Meyner made an in- 
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spection last summer, and he was really 
shocked with what he saw; he exploded in 


the newspapers,. which gave him a little-- 


trouble with some of his farm constituents. 

Now, how does this happen? How could 
we have a law that is widely respected and 
well enforced for 13 years, requiring ade- 
quate physica] facilities, and we still have 
bad conditions? Well, I think it’s because 
we've approached the problem in New Jersey. 
from the wrorig end. 

And if I may be so bold as to make some 
suggestions to the members of the commit- 
tee here, I hope that they won’t approach 
the problem from the wrong end; I hope they 
won’t work on the effect rather than the 
cause. We were trying to raise living stand- 
ards without raising the actual standard of 
living, without giving the migrants a better 
wage. . 

Now, some clues to this problem can be 
found in a public hearing—a couple of refer- 
ences have been made to it today. The 
Migrant Labor Board wanted to tighten 
New Jersey’s code: 

We made some proposals, we publicized 
them, and we held the usual public hearing. 
It .was my misfortune to preside at that 
hearing. I never realized before how badly 
constructed the State legislative hall is, be- 
cause the speaker can be hit from anyplace 
in the room, [Laughter.] 

Most of you saw the newspaper headlines; 
some of the boys got .-pretty noisy.at the 
hearing. But there were quite-a few men 
who spoke, and spoke sincerely in oppositoin 
to the tightening of this code. 

They said: “I’m required by law to provide 
certain facilities and I do it—I obey the 
law—and I go further than obeying the law; 
I provide a nice camp. Then, the migrant 
worker moves in and he tears the shower 
heads off the wall; he breaks the screens; he 
promptly plugs the toilets. 

One man told the story of a fellow who 
used the automatic washers to wash his shoes 
in. Now, these farmers were testifying for 
a reason—they were opposing the increase in 
standards—but I think they put their finger 
on the real problem, and that is that we’re 
expecting these people to live by standards 
that we've set. _ 

But these are standards that these people 
have never known, and they’ve never known 
them because they can’t afford them, and 
they’ve never afforded them; they’re not 
within their experience. The State legisla- 
ture has tried to ereate a split standard of 
living; they’re paid according to one stand- 
ard, but we require them to live according 
to another standard. 

Now, I’ve talked to a great many groups 
of. farmers about migrant labor codes. 
Whenever I talk to them, they always cry: 
“Discrimination.” They say: Why do you 
want a code for migrant farm housing when 
there is no code for the housing of industrial 
workers? 

Well, of course, the ariswer to that is quite 
simple: The industrial worker has a high 
enough wage, and a high enough standard of 
living so that you don’t need artificial safe- 
guards to protect him. And I don’t think 
that we would need any artificial safeguards, 
I don’t think we’d need housifig standards, 
if we had adequate farra wages. 

Harry Truman once said, “An ounce of 
competition is worth a ton of regulation.” 
And this is certainly true in the question of 
farm housing. 

If wages went up, farm workers would be 
worth something, and farmerfs would want to 
look after them just as industrialists want 
to look after their valuable workers, and 
they would provide adequate housing stand- 
ards. 

Now, we hear a lot of talk about the 
fact that farm workers aren't skilled. I deny 
this. E ° 

I think, actually, that the average farm 
laborer requires a great deal more skill and a 
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much wider range of skill than the average 
industrial. laborer does. Conditions on a 
farm are such that the job content changes 
constantly. 

You can’t break a farm job down into a 
series of repetitive, easily supervised opera- 
tions, like you can a factory job. I’m an 
engineer; I’ve run quite a few factories and 
I’ve run quite a few farms. I’ve never seen 
an honest job evaluation yet that didn’t come 
to“the conclusion that the farm job ought 
to be paid more than the factory job. 

So, if you want to talk about equal pay 
for equal work, or something of that kind, 
I don’t think there’s any question but what 
the farm job ought to be paid considerably 
more than the industrial job. 

Now, today during the hearing there was 
some conversation from Mr. Johnson of the 
Farmers Union (I almost said Mr. Jolinson 
of the Farm Bureau, that would have been 
a terrible thing) about whether or not prices 
would go up if farm wages went up. Now 
certainly, in this room, I’ve spotted about 
four workers, and I know there’s one fra 
employer—I doubt that there’s more ~ran 
one—but most everybody alse here is a con- 
sumer. And this is a subject of consider- 
able interest I think the question was 
begged a bit today * * * would prices go up 
if farm.wages went up? Would there be an 
enormous burden on the consumer? 

Well, the first thing I think we want to 
think about in this regard is that despite 
the widely publicized opium of price sup- 
ports, a great amount of farm products— 
particularly the things that you eat—are 
still traded in a completely free supply-and- 
demand market. And there are hundreds of 
thousands of producers producing for that 
market and competition really works. Most 
farmers are theoretically in favor of free 
enterprise, but they wish competition didn’t 
work quite so well in the marketplace. 

Now, I suspect that if farm wages went up 
substantially, prices would start up. And, 
as I say, I think most honest consumers, 
when they think about it, wouldn’t complain 
about this too much; nobody really wants to 
think that his food bill is based on some- 
body else’s poverty. But I also suspect that 
prices wouldn’t move very much, because as 
praces started up and competition came into 
play, more efficient producers would quickly 
drive prices down again. 

In 1938, industry had quite a similar prob- 
lem: wages were low, a lot of competition, 


» they couldn’t seem to do anything about it, 


and eventually the Fair Labor Standards Act 
was passed. It’s a little startling to look 
back at the fact now that the minimum 
wage was 25 cents per hour that was set in 
October 1938; it doesn’t seem like much, 
does it? But agriculture made its basic 
mistake at that time. Agriculture didn’t 
want to be a part of it; it was obvious it 
could. never pass the Congress with the 
opposition of agriculture, so agriculture was 
exempt. Since then, the problem of the 
agricultural worker has grown steadily 
worse, the spread has wideged. 

As something is done to right this problem 
of the disparity. between agricultural and 
industrial wages, what would happen to the 
farmer? Would he get squeezed? I've al- 
ready said I didn’t think prices would go 
up very much: Now, how do wages go up 
and prices not go up? 

Well, in the first place, of course, wage 
rates, and labor .costs are not one and the 
same thing at all; obviously, there's a con- 
nection, but there’s a strong link in be- 
tween called “productivity,” and if produc- 


ucts are—or labor cost is. . Bean 
gaye an Dr. Bean is an economist 
and economists deal in averages. I'd like 
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friend once, who drowned because of an 
average. [Laughter.} This is serious. 

He was a platoon leader and he was in 
strange country, and he wanted to cross a 
river with his platoon, and he got out the 
guide book he’d been given and he saw 
that this river had an average depth of 24 
Mches and he started across. 

The guide book was right: From its source 
to the sea the river had an average depth 
of 2 feet—but where he tried to cross ‘it, it 
was 15 feet deep—and with a full pack, my 
friend drowned and three other soldiers 
drowned with him. So you've got to be 
careful about using averages. 

But I think the sort of thing that would 
happen is this Dr. Bean and beans—the 
price of green beans, snap beans—call them 
what‘you will, depending where you come 
from—is about 6 cents a pound—that’s a 
good, average'price. It costs 3 cents a pound 
to pick them, the direct labor cost of pick- 
ing. 

Of course, there are labor costs involved 
in the planting and the spraying and the 
preparation and all that, but let’s just stick 
to the picking labor. So suppose we double 
the agricultural rate and. it .now costs 6 
cents to pick beans, so beans have got to 
sell for 9 cents. 

And as soon as beans sell for 9 cents, a few 
farmers are going to go to a farm machinery 
company, actually the Chisolm-Rider Com- 
pany,- who have developed the machine— 
it costs about $15,000—to pick beans. And 
it can pick beans—counting amortizing the 
cost—for about 3% cents. So, those fellows 
are going to start selling beans, then, for 
6% cents—and pretty soon the price of 
beans is going to be back down. 

Of course, a lot of other things are going 
to happen, too. There’s going to have to be 
some readjustment to what happened to 
the people who used to be picking beans, 
because a mechanic is now going to run 
this machine. But the consumer hasn't 
been hurt and the fellow who is working 
on. the farm, instead of avéraging 50-60 
cents an hour, is now averaging $2.50 an 
hour, this mechanic. And with some read- 
justment, society is considerably better off. 

Now when I talk about mechanization— 
obviously you can’t use this machine on a 
small farm. So I’ve now raised the spectre 
of corporate farming, and my friends among 
the push-button liberals are going to re- 
spond with hisses and boos. 

Corporate farming is synonymous with 
the exploitation of labor in their minds— 
just as in Mr. Khrushchev’s mind democracy 
means decadence—decadence means democ- 
racy—they’re one and the same thing. 

Well, it isn’t quite that way and it doesn’t 
necessarily need to be that way. Actually, 
a lot of nonsense gets spouted—it’s romantic 
nonsense—but there is a lot of nonsense 
spouted about farming as a way of life. I’ve 
never known anybody who really worked as 
a farmer who was mu enamoured with 
farming as a way of.life. [Laughter.] 

Once in a while I get sort of carried away 
and I think, you know, this modern soci- 
ety * * * Leon Schacter, the union presi- 
dent, he’s banging me; the bankers are bang- 
ing me about interest rates; the chain stores 
are always driving prices down. This is too 
complex, you know? 

"Why don’t I give this up and go back to 
the delightful pastoral life—there ‘used to 
be a wonderful poem about “Let the wealthy 
and great roll im spendor and state, I envy 
them not * * *.” And it goes on about— 
“I wear my own sheep and eat my own lamb” 
and so forth. 

Well, that’s a very fine idea but, fou know, 
pretty soon I get a little.more relaxed and 
I get to thinking about how nice it is to 
have a bathroom, and I’m rather fond of 
shoes, so I give up that idea and go back 
to work, Well, that’s the way witha lot of 
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this romantic talk about farming as a way 
of life. 

Now, 2 lot of today’s so-called family farm- 
ers are really no better off than the share- 
cropper; in fact, in some respects they're 
worse off than the sharecropper. They pay 
their rent as interest on the mortgage and 
that’s the same every year, regardless of how 
good or how bad the crop is; at least the 
sharecropper pays less rent in the years when 
his crop is poor. 

I don’t want to be misunderstood * * * 
being against the family farm is sort of like 
being against motherhood and the American 
flag. Nobody dares be against the family 
farm. I can’t be against motherhood. I’m 
just the father of a brand new son, right 
now,so. [Applause.] 

And I guess I don’t dare be against the 
American flag either, so I’m-stuck. Actually, 
it’s all a question of definition. 

Farming requires, as a business, the very 
closest kind of attention of the proprietor. 
With the constant changing pattern of 
weather and soils, you can’t delegate de- 
cisions on a farm like you can in a contin- 
uous flow chemical plant, for instance. 

I think that for a long, long time to come 
the owner-operator farm is going to be the 
most efficient producer. Now, it’s not going 
to be a family farm according to Mr. John- 
sons’ definition of this afternoon, in which 
he said that a family farm is a farm unit, 
owner operated, which employed no outside 
labor, or very little outside labor (I guess he 
said). 7 

I was a bachelor until a couple of years 
ago, so sincé I didn’t have a wife and a lot 
of children to oppress by making them work 
on my family farm, I guess under this defi- 
tion I would have been restricted 4o a very 
small farm. But if I had ten kids I could 
have a bigger farm. 

Actually, if you talk about this * * * Dr. 
Graham spoke about the industrial revolu- 
tion * * * all of us, if we had it to do over 
again, the industrial revolution, would like 
to protect those little English children from 
the gripding exploitation in the early textile 
mills, but I’m sure no one would suggest 
keeping the spinning wheel in the home— 
as a solution to this problem. There cer- 
tainly is a better solution to the problem. 

And if the industrial revolution had been 
stopped and the spinning wheel had been 
kept in the home, I don’t think we'd be very 
well off today. I’m sure I wouldn't be very 
well off, I'd be standing before you naked 
probably; my wife was a newspaper woman, I 
don’t think she’d know how to run a spin- 
ning wheel, you know? |Laughter.] 

Well, putting a limitation on a farm size 
and trying to keep the farm on what is the 
current accepted definition of “family farm” 
is, to me, exactly like the arguments that 
tried to keep industrial piecework in the 
home. 

When the professor from North Carolina 
was talking about these hearings having 
started in 1936, Dr. Graham, I want to stand 
up and say that wh® you were at the Uni- 
versity, I hope you researchers did a better 
job than that, because I read with great ir- 
terest of a congressional investigation in 
1892 on this subject—and they were dealing 
with farm workers—true, mainly with sweet 
shops—but they were dealing with farm 
workers. . 

And a lot of people had some very good 
reasoned arguments at that time as to why 

, the garment industry shouldn’t move out of 
the home piecework stage, because all of 
these poor families would be denied a right 
to be a family together and to be happy 
starving together, you know? Well, the 
unions brgke up the garment piecework, they 
broke up the garment sweatshopé, but I don’t 
think that the unjons are going to be able 
to help the farm labor problem very much. 
' Now, ‘Monsignor Higgins today spoke on 
this subject and said to the Farm Bureau 
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representative that he thought within 5 
years this was inevitable. I don’t think so— 
at least with the kind of unions that are 
American unions. 

The American labor union is—should be— 
@ worker’s service organization, service to 
the workers, and the guys who do this are 
called business agents; and it’s pretty ex- 
pensive to provide business agent service to 
a@ bunch of farm workers who are spread 
out. 

One fellow testified today and said he 
was an organizer for a union, farm work- 
ers; but nobody asked him how many mem- 
bers he had; I don’t believe he had very 
many; and the union isn’t a self-support- 
ing union—it doesn’t support itself with 
dues because you can’t afford to—you can’t 
afford. to give business agent service to 
farm -workers that are constantly moving 
and are spread out. The union has had— 
and will have—an effect with the larger 
units. 

Mr. Randolph, who seems to know more 
about. me than I know myself—I don’t know 
where he dug up that my mother was a 
colonial dame * * * Mr. Randolph men- 
tioned that we've been organized. Since 
there’s. no Taft-Hartley Act to protect em- 
ployers, we have a closed shop; we're op- 
Pressed by these unions, you see? [Ap- 
plause.] 

Actually, I’ve never been able to figure 
out in practice how a closed shop and a 
union shop differ—in practice. I under- 
stand the theory. 

But let me tell you a little what’s hap- 
pened. Being organized—more than 15 
years ago—the union collected dues and the 
union had to give service for the dues, 
and, the direct form of service is to get 
wages up. Our rates have gone up, since 
we were first organized, by some 450 per- 
cent. 

Now, incidentally, I’m a little tired to- 
night because I’ve just lived through nego- 
tiating a new 2-year contract, so I’m very 
familiar with that figure, and when I quoted 
it, of course, the business agent said: 
“That's because they were so low in the 
beginning. But that period includes the 
war * * * let me take a more recent period. 

In the last 5 years our farm rates have 
gone up by more than 35 percent—not 
counting the. most recent increase they got 
out of my hide on Tuesday night. Now, 
did the consumer pay for this. No, the 
consumer didn’t pay for it. In the last 5 
years our selling prices have gone down by 
15 percent. ru 

Incidentally, I'd like to pause paren- 
thetically here and pay for my trip, if I can 
get a commercial in. These are Bureau of 
Labor statistics; “Frozen food prices have 
declined in the last 5 years by 15 percent; 
other grocery items went up by 18 percent.” 


~ So let—me tell all of your housewives: Buy 


frozen foods. 

Actually, in any period of rising wages 
management is always prodded to get more 
efficiency..-Secretary Benson, in his letter 
today, spoke of that. And this is what 
would happen to agriculture if wages were 
to rise. 

Now, I don’t think there’s any cure for it; 
I don’t think it can come through unions. 
I don’t think the farmers themselves— 
and believe me, there are a lot of farmers, 
who would like to have wages go up—farm- 


ers understand, just like the steel compahies 


understand, that their profit in general is 
& percent—most every business is really a 
sort of a cost-plus business—and if they 
paid their workers three or four times as 
much, the part that stuck to their fingers 
would be a little fatter, too. 

So, a_lot of farmers are impressed with 
this idea, but they don’t know how to start. 
And I think the place to start is with the 
Federal minimum. [Applause.] 
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Now, I’ve kept my eye on the watch here 
and I’m coming to the end of my time so I 
don’t need to go into why we need Federal 
minimums, and why State minimums won’t 
work. I don’t have a suggestion for what 
the minimum ought to be. Obviously, it’s 
got to be low enough to satisfy the needs 
of political expediency, of the Congress that 
has to enact it. 

I’m not poking fun at Congress; Congress 
in their infinite wisdom will find a point 
that will work. [Laughter.}] And the thing 
that I.have to say about it is that wherever 
it starts, and I don’t think it’s really terribly 
important where it starts, but wherever it 
starts it ought to go up steadily year by 
year until it finally comes to a full parity 
with industrial workers. [Applause.] 

Now, if I had my way, actually I think 
it ought to be higher than industrial work- 
ers because I think the work is harder, but 
this is going to take some time, and there 
are a couple of things that could be done 
in the meantime. 

Secretary Mitchell is going to speak, and 
I hope he is going to speak about one of 
these things. Last year there were between 
8 and 9 million placements made by the 
Federal-State Employment Service. Now, 
this doesn’t mean 9 million people—a lot of 
them were placed again and again, over 
and “over again. , 

But I think it’s entirely within his’ prov- 
ince to say that the public facilities shouldn’t 
be used unless there were some very reason- 
able minimum standards. And in the case 
of foreign workers, I don’t see any point to 
getting in a quarrel as to whether foreign 
workers are needed or whether foreign work- 
ers aren’t needed. . 

We all know that the farm labor supply is 
dwindling; in theory, there would be enough 
farm work if it was well enough paid but 
we don’t know, really, whether there’s going 
to be enough or there isn’t going to be 
enough. You look at the statistics of able- 
bodied males, etc., and we’re coming into a 
period where they're going to decline. 

So, I don’t think we really need to worry 
about that. I think that if foreign workers 
were also covered immediately by substantial 
minimums, this problem would solve itself. 

I have just one final thing to say, and 
that is: Would farmers support a Federal 
minimum? I believe they would support the 
Federal minimum. I think they have to be 
approached correctly and I don’t think they 


.ought to be approached frem the standpoint 


of social justice. 

As I said earlier, those of.us who believe 
in it believe in it; and those of us who 
don’t—don’t, and-so it doesn’t really do any 
good., I think they should be approached 
from the standpoint of their own self-in- 
terest. If you want to make it a little softer, 
say “enlightened” self-interest. ‘But ap- 
proach them from their own self-interest. 

And don’t spend a lot of time talking to 
them. about the terrible conditions that we 
see here tonight. They’re all very familiar 
with that fact because, after all, they’re 
out in the field. among ‘these people, ‘you 
know; they know it a lot better than any- 
body in this room will ever know. 

This questiOn of who says what to whom 
* * * I went, some years ago, to a dinner 
of “The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick.” 
I went because Senator Kerinedy was to be 
the principal speaker and I wanted to hear 
what he could say. -He got up on a platform 
and he was almost entirely surrounded by 
the upper hierarchy of the Holy Roman 
Church, and he started off in a very florid, 


old-fashioned, oratorical style, which sur-— 


prised me a bit. © \ 

He said: “It gives me great honor tonight 
te speak to you from this platform sur- 
rounded by the ranks of our distinguished 
clergy, who are lean, drawn, and hungry 


from constant privation, fasting, and 


prayer * * *’—and then he paused, 


And. 
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And Cardinal Spellman’s rather ample 
stomach began to jump up and down, and 
soon the good cardinal’s jowls were shaking, 
and pretty soon he was laughing right out 
loud. Then a couple of bishops started to 
laugh and pretty soon, you know, everybody 
was laughing; even the laymen were laugh- 


So, when the noise died down, Senator 
Kennedy said: “You can imagine what would 
have happened to me if I had been a Prot- 
estant and said that!” [Laughter.] 

Well, there’s a lot in this * * * so, don’t 
send the people whom Dr. Graham reférred 
to as the “do-gooders’—and don't send the 
do-gooders to convert the farmers. There 
are plenty of farmers who are smart enough 
to realize that this is a good thing for them; 
send some of them to convert the farmers. 

Now I think that this committee should 
devote its efforts to showing that a Federal 
Pair Labor Standards Act for Agriculture is 
in the economic best interest of all of so- 
ciety—the worker, the employer, and the 
consumer alike. 

Thank you very, very much, 
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Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the best 
short. course in Latin American history is 
an article in the May 28, 1959, Reporter 
magazine by A. A. Berle, former Ambas~ 
sador to Brazil and outstanding Latin 
American authority. 

It is entitled “Latin America: The Hid- 
den Revolution,” and is included here- 
after under a previous consent. 

Will the southern section of our hemi- 
sphere stay with the democratic West? 
This is a live issue, writes Mr. Berle. 

Our real allies are leaders like Pepe 
Figueres, Romulo Betancourt, Alberto 
Lleras Camargo and Luis Mufioz-Marin. 

He does not think Castro is a Commu- 
nist but he, along with myself and many 
others, is disturbed by Communist infil- 
tration into Castro’s government and also 
by Castro’s delay in setting a date for 
elections. 


The only flaw I found in this magnifi- 
cent analysis was an allegation that Cas- 
tro’s military courts murdered “incon- 
venient editors or political figures.” If 
there were any such executions, I have 
not previously heard a whisper about 
them. 

The greatly heightened interest in 
Latin America is a good sign. I do not 
think it comes too late.’ The merits, as 
Pepe Figueres likes to point out, are over- 
whelmingly on our side in the contest be- 
tween democracy and communism. We 
have the weapons and the strength. 
Once we are informed, as by articles such 
as this one, we shall quickly acquire the 
will to act before it is too late, 

The article follows: 

LaTIN AMERICA: THE HIppEN REVOLUTION 

‘ (By A. A. Berle, Jr.) 

Latin America is entering a new and pos- 
sibly crucial phase. At stake is a continent. 
The issue is whether the southern section of 
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our hemisphere stays with the democratic 
West. For the first time since the Monroe 
Doctrine was proclaimed in 1823, the Amer- 
icas could break in two. This statement is 
not a rhetorical one. The possibility is, I 
think, greater than in 1939, when Hitler and 
his then ally Franco tried to achieve this 
sameend. Fidel Castro’s revolution in Cuba, 
and the swift, and thus far partially success- 
ful, attempts of a small but well-organized 
Communist minority. to seize the reins of 
power in Cuba are the immediate events that 
have forced tie attention of a lethargic 
United States. ‘They are merely the visible 
phenomena of a deeper crisis. 

From 1952 to January 1, 1959, Latin Amer- 
ica (or more accuratety Spanish America, be- 
cause Portuguese Brazil ended its dictator- 
ship in 1945 and in any case goes by its 
own rhythm) was the scene of a vast demo- 
cratic revolution, comparable in dimension to 
the Russian revolution of 1917 and the 
Chinese révolution that culminated in 1950. 
Because so many countries were involved, 
it did not have the great impact on world 
opinion that occurs when a single empire 
changes control. Further, since the revolu- 
tion was liberal and friendly to the United 
States—and since we are overwhelmingly 
ignorant of our closest neighbors—little note 
was taken. So the story has to be summar- 
ized here. 

It began in tiny Costa Rica, just north of 
Panama, the best-governed and most 
stanchly democratic of the Central Amer- 
ican Republics. There, in 1948, Costa Ricans 
held their usual constitutional election, 
choosing as president Otilio Ulate. But out- 
going President Rafael Calderén Guardia, al- 
ready allied to a small Communist minority, 
sought and secured support from his neigh- 
boring Nicaraguan dictator, Anastasio So- 
moza (father of the present dictator) , and in 
this he was/ promptly supported by the 
Communists. At this point enters a major 
figure in the current struggle—cultivated 
and capable José (Pepe) Figueres, an accom- 
plished economist and engineer (he had 
studied at MI.T.). With a small group of 
Costa Ricans, he took the” field against 
Calder6én Guardia’s combination of Commu- 
nists and Nicaraguan mercenaries. After a 
campaign of 6 weeks, he defeated them in a 
pitched battle behind the city of Cartago, re- 
organized the government, and restored 
Ulate to the presidency. When Ulate’s term 
expired in 1953, Figueres ran for president, 
and was overwhelmingly elected. He under- 
took the political and social regeneration of 
Costa Rica. As it turned out, his achieve- 
ments went far beyond Costa Rica. 

At that time most of Latin America was 
dominated by dictatorships, either of the 
demagogic or of the military type. Perén 
ruled Argentina; Rojas Pinilla had taken 
over Colombia; Pérez Jiménez ruled Vene- 
zuela; General Odria governed Peru. The 
dictatorships of Somoza and Trujillo in 

@ and the Dominican Republic were 
solid, and Batista was holding 
Cuba. The staunch but militarily impotent 
liberal governments, led by Costa Rica and 
Uruguay, seemed in a hopeless position. The 
dictators, particularly Rojas Pinilla, Pérez, 
Jiménez, and Trujillo, ceaselessly attacked 
them and their leaders by assassination 
threats, forged slanders, and intrigues in 
Washington. Most of the honorable and able 
Jeaders in the countries ruled by dictators 
escaped imprisonment or death only by tak- 
ing refuge elsewh: are. Many found asylum in 
Costa Rica, while their governments, not al- 
ways Briovyrmeaniaty tried to have Washing- 
salto pressure on Figueres to throw them 

of Costa Rica and out of the hemisphere. 

4 CONTAGION OF FREEDOM 
‘In 1952 the big change began. In Bolivia 
® revolution directed by its present Presi- 
dent, Hernan Siles Zuazo, one of the great 
spirits in Spanish Amefica, finally overthrew 
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an ancient, ineffective oligarchy aud a social 
order that had hardly changed since the 
Spanish conquest. A social revolution fol- 
lowed that is still under way. It is one of 
the bright spots in American diplemacy that 
the United States, in this case. speedily 
moved to support the right side. Argentina 
in 1955 by the combined efforts of liberals 
and the military, succeeded in throwing out 
Perén. A transition government honorably 
carried on by General Pedro Aramburu held 
a straightforward free election in 1958, bring- 
ing to power the present President, Arturo 
Frondizi. In 1956, Honduras threw out its 
dictatorship, and recalled its liberal leader, 
Ramon Villeda Morales, who had been in 
exile and under heavy threat in the Costa 
Rican capital of San José, where Figueres had 
befriended him. He was elected President of: 
Honduras in 1957. 

General Odria, the dictator of Peru, with 
a wisdom not emulated by many of his con- 
temporaries, voluntarily terminated his dic- 
tatorship in 1956. The incoming régime rec- 
ognized and made peace with the popular 
Aprista Party, which largely represented the 
Indian and proletarian workers of Peru. It 
subsequently elected Manuel Prado as presi- 
dent; his government is a coalition between 
conservatives and Apristas, and has a clear 
popular mandate. 

On. May 10, 1957, under the battering of a 
liberal opposition, Genera] Rojas Pinilla fled 
Colombia after successfully emptying the 
treasury. An outstandingly capable man, 
Alberto Lieras Camargo (he had been am- 
bassador in Washington and is one of the 
wisest of South American statesmen), was 
chosen president a year later. In January 
1953, the Venezuelan dictator, Pérez Jiménez, 
fled the country in the face of a nationwide 
revolutionary upsurge that engaged the sup- 
port of students, of the Catholic Church, 
indeed of practically everyone save a small 
group of Jiménez harffers-on. Romula Bet- 
ancourt, leader of the largest democratic 
party, was elected president 9 months later. 
He also had been in exile in Costa Rica, had 
been chivvied out at the behest of Washing- 
ton, and had been granted asylum in Puerto 
Rico, where he was kindly received by his 
old friend, Governor Luis MGfioz Marin. A 
few months later, the smoldering revolution 
of Fidel Castro reached Havana, slightly 
ahead of three or four other movements de- 
signed to upset the corrupt dictatorship of 
Fulgencio Batista. On January 1, 1959, Ba- 
tista fled. A provisional government of ex- 
cellent men headed by Manuel Urrutia took 
office, but it has not yet established its power 
to govern. The real power lies with Fidel 
Castro, and with a group around him—and 
in the streets. 

So in the space of about 7 years, most of 
Spanish America, from Cape Horn to the 
Plorida Strait, changed hands. Of interest 
is the fact that in their hour of exile and 
peril many of the men now governing found 
asylum and comfort through the courage of 
José Figueres, and the wisdom and broad- 
mindedness of Governor Mufioz Marin of 
Puerto Rico. 


SHADOW OF THE RAST 


So far, so much and so good. The old 
style caudillo-general or his counterpart, the 
demagog, and their dictatorships had been 
proved not only hateful but obsolete. The 
three remain: oza II in Nicaragua, 
Trujillo in the Dominican Republic, and 
Stroessner in Paraguay—are on the defen- 
sive. Nicaragua, the only question is 
whether the transition can be secured 
fully, as in Peru, or must involve bloody 
drama, as was the case in Cuba, 

A few weeks ago, the second phase of this 
huge struggle began. It revolves, quite sim- 
ply, around the Communist issue. 

In the previous phase, communism had 
not been a major issue since Pepe Figueres 
outmaneuvered and outfought it in 1948. 
True, the dictators, notably Trujillo and 
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Jimenez, had sedulously spread the impres- 
sion that everyone opposed to their dic- 
tatorships and their corruption was Com- 
munist—a not unskillful use of the tech- 
nique of the late Senator McCarthy. Some 
of them had resources McCarthy did not 
have, notably some expert counterfeit-and- 
forgery shops where documents could be 
fabricated “proving” their point—until a 
laboratory as good, say, as the FBI labora- 
tory in Washington got to work on them. 
There were apparently quarters in this 
country where such balderdash was taken 
seriously. 

Following Castro’s seizure of Cuba, he or 
his Government invited Figueres, no longer 
President of Costa Rica, to visit Havana. 
Figueres went. He had every right to expect 
friendship. He had helped Castro when 
Castro had few friends, as he had helped 
other Cuban exiles. He was worried, for 
Castro had made a trip uninvited to Ven- 
ezuela, and had there seen fit to attack 
Puerto Rico as a “colony” of American im- 
perialism. By implication, he had attacked 
Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin, one of Figueres’ 
closest friends. Figueres had been invited 
to speak at a mass meeting in Havana, but 
was asked not to discuss Puerto Rico. So, 
before a vast throng, after congratulating 
Cubans on becoming free and saluting their 
revolution, he pointed out that Latin Amer- 
ica was part of the Western World and must 
stand with the West; that having overthrown 
ore dictatorship, the Cuban revolution and 
its brother revolutions must not permit dic- 
tatorship to rise again either through dem- 
agogy (as in the case of Perén) or through 
Communist seizure such as had been at- 
tempted against him in Costa Rica in 1948. 

“That speech would have been considered 
neutralist in Chicago,” Figueres commented 
wryly after the event. But Fidel Castro rose, 
and in a long tirade—repeated the follow- 
ing evening over television—attacked the 
United States, attacked the West, attacked 
Figueres, attacked Betancourt, attacked the 
democratic leaders in Latin America. They 
were “agents of American imperialism.” 
Latin America could not stay with the West, 
and certainly not with the imperialist United 
States, in any conflict. And so forth. It 
followed the Communist line from beginning 
to end—and everyone knew it. The speech, 
like Figueres’, echoed from Cape Horn to 
the Rio Grande. Its effect was to crystallize 
Latin-American partisanship with breath- 
taking speed. 

It was highly reminiscent of Europe in 
1945. All the movements resisting Hitler in 
each country were then considered as one. 
But, at a given moment when Stalin so 
decreed, every resistance movement split. 
One wing was pro-Communist, blackguard- 
ing the United States, Great Britain, and 
others, following the Moscow line. The other 
stood with the western allies and for demo- 
cratic government. Exactly this happened in 
mid-April of 1959 throughout Latin America. 
Small but well-organized bands of propa- 
gandists entrenched in various quarters un- 
masked their batteries. Their targets were 
José Figueres, the recognized continental 
leader of demoeratic thinking, and President 
Rémulo Betancourt in Venezuela, perhaps 
the ablest politician in South America. 
Their broader attack was on the entire lib- 
eral-democratic movement. 

This time they made no bones about it. 

True, the State Department had treated 
Pigueres and Betancourt with notorious 
shabbiness, had decorated and flattered their 
enemies, and had been anything buf enthu- 
siastic when they moved into leadership. 
eTo accuse them of being “agents of Yankee 
imperialism” was the most ironic of big lies. 
*But it seemed the hour had struck for the 
Communist seizure of power, and the battle 
is joined. 
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CASTRO AND THE COMMUNISTS 


To the United States, the contest_is most 
noticeable in Cuba. Fidel Castro has just 
visited us, making sweet noises and, inci- 
dentally, saying the exact opposite in New 
York and Washington of what he previously 
said in Cuba and Venezuela. The reasons 
may not be far to seek. 

Pidel Castro says he is not, and I think he 
is not, a Communist. He is merely a guer- 
rilla leader who commands the admiration 
in Latin America properly due to an in- 
dividual of great courage who fought a win- 
ning battie against huge odds. Cuban Com- 
munists had consistently supported the Ba- 
tista dictatorship; only in the last few 
months of Castro's canapaign did they change 
sides. One Cuban Communist central com- 
mitteeman then moved into Castro’s camp 
in the Sierra Maestra. He has since spent 
much of his time with Castro. 

The Costa Rican Communist leader, 
Manuel Mora, who is considered an extremely 
able propagandist, likewise moved into the 
picture. It is clear that a number of other 
Communists are assuming positions in vari- 
ous parts of Castro’s amorphous régime. 
Courtsmartial, set up to execute perpetra- 
tors of atrocities under the Batista govern- 
ment, soon became mere people’s courts, 
murdering inconvenient editors or political 
figures. Castro has recently announced that 
the death penalty will no longer be applied 
except in cases of outright counter-revolu- 
tionary activity: it will be interesting to see 
how far this phrase stretches. 

The idea that Cuba ought to elect a presi- 
dent with a popular mandate is repudiated 
by Castro and his clique: some sort of social 
revolution must first be carried out. It is 
not specified what this will be, or what it 
will do, or where it will go. A chief and 
constant theme is anti-Americanism. 

The same tune is sung everywhere by pro- 
Communist groups in Latin America. The 
United States is chief target; the liberal 
democracies presently trying to bring a bet- 
ter economic order to their countries are the 
secondary targets, The unanimity convinc- 
ingly suggeste that orders were given from 
the Communists high command in Moscow, 
presumably through a command post in 
western Europe. It also suggests that the 
situation is being used to asist the Soviet 
Union diplomatically in its current Berlin- 
Middle Eastern push. 


THE UNDERLYING REALITIES 


Let us sort out, from the political noise, 
the underlying realities with which we have 
to deal. It has been clear to anyone with 
eyes to see that the dying Latin-American 
dictatorships would not be able to hold on. 
They were also the worst possible long-range 
allies of the United States. Help or cordi- 
ality extended in their direction merely 
meant convincing the oppressed peoples of 
their countries that the United States was 
their enemy. Happily, the liberal demo- 
cratic leaders who now control most of South 
America are men with education and with 
experience of the United States. They are 
quite aware of the difference between the 
reality of the United States and the inepti- 
tudes of its politics often refiected in the 
Government of the United States. Most of 
them have been in close contact with Ameri- 
can liberal thinking. 

On the other hand, they know that their 
own countries must go through a social as 
well as a political reorganization. They are 
not clear whether the United States under- 
stands that fact.« The outstanding necessity 
is to put an end to the division between age- 
old oligarchic, irresponsible power cliques 
and a proletariat living out its life in hunger 
and disease, without hope of improvement. 
Figueres’ first act in Costa Rica was to na- 
tionalize the banks, and he was right; no 
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other way would have made credit available 
to all of Costa Rica. 

The Bolivian revolution, like the Mexican 
revolution against Porfirio Diaz in 1911, 
marked the end of Spanish feudalism. So- 
cial change on a sweeping scale is inevitable 
in all Latin American countries, except in 
democracies like Uruguay or Costa Rica, 
where continuous evolution has been possi- 
ble. For practical purposes, this means, first, 
assurance that land is reasonably distributed 
or available. Second, that credit is available 
to everyone on reasonable terms and not 
monopolized by private usurers and money- 
lenders. In short, a popular banking system. 
Third, that the governments together, and 
almost necessarily with the United States, 
work out a system-of economic planning, so 
that prices of the principal products will be 
‘more or less stabilized, the flow of necessary 
imports will continue, and the industrializa- 
tion of these countries will go forward rap- 
idly. Fourth, and perhaps most important, 
that there will be a vast and solid expansion 
of popular education. 

It also means that the United States will 
have to assist a continuously expanding 
Latin American economic system. So far as 
the United States is concerned, it must stand 
not merely for private enterprise—who in 
the world wants to die for that?—but should 
spearhead a battle for personal, political, 
and economic freedom, by any method, so- 
cialist or private, that seems best adapted 
to meet local conditions. 

In fairness to the United States, which 
has not been getting much of a break in 
Latin America, it should be said that Wash- 
ington has made major moves in this direc- 
tion. The Eisenhower administration, per- 
haps without realizing it, sharply changed 
course in the right direction nearly a year 
ago when it faced up to the fact that the 
Latin-American economic problem had to be 
met. It did follow the Brazilian initiative 
toward continental planning which goes by 
the name of “Operation Pan-Americana.” 
Governor Meyner, of New Jersey, speaking 
in Rio de Janeiro and representing the 
Democratic opposition in the United States, 
gave powerful support to this view. Wash- 
ington did give limited approval of the idea 
of continuous planning, and has taken an 
active part in the Committee of Twenty-One, 
established by the Organization of American 
States, whose report is expected shortly. 
U.S. Treasury experts supported and have 
assisted in drawing up a project for an inter- 
American bank, a measure long overdue. 
During the Roosevelt administration such a 
treaty was drawn but it was blocked in the 
Senate by one of the New York ‘banks 
through its private influence with the late 
Senator Carter Glass. Now the project has 
been restudied and should come before the 
Senate before too long. — 

Limited support has also been given to 
price-stabilization schemes that should re- 
move at least some of the hazards from 
Latin-American trade. Coordination of pub- 
lic and private investment from the United 
States in these countries also can and should 
be attempted. Actually, sustained assistance 
for 10 years, costing $12 billion—half the 
size of the Marshall plan—could reorganize 
the Latin American in a decade. 


WHAT WE CAN DO AT ONCE 


Most urgently the United States should 
dramatically reverse its position in respect 
of the new governments. It should, rather 
dramatically, indicate its solid support of 
the iiberal democrats who are now running 
most of Latin America. Especially it should 
make a clear demonstration of good will 
toward President Rémulo Betancourt, pres- 
ently under Communist fire in Venezuela. 
It can and should give solid evidence of 
cordiality to Lleras Camargo in Colombia, 
Frondizi in Argentina, and Villeda Morales 
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in Honduras (he also needs immediate and 
direct help: his is a poor country). The 
United States should establish the principle 
that it can and will make long-range plans 
with governments that have held free, 
honest, and open elections, and must deal 
with others only on a de facto, day-to-day 
basis. Incidentally, this means insisting 
that Cuba hold an honest election, without 
the terror that stalks there now, before 
Washington commits itself to long-range 
plans of economic aid. % 

Latin America will be setting its direction 
in the next couple of years—with Washing- 
ton if it can, without Washington if it 
must. If it is to be with Washington, we 
must contribute not only capital but also 
long-range planning and technical advice, 
so that the economic development of the 
southern part of our hemisphere may con- 
tribute to the economic and tical 
growth of the free world as a whole. we 
let Latin America drift away, it will be to 
the detriment of the peoples of the hemis- 
phere as a whole. The Marshall plan proved 
that, with the cooperation of the nations we 
assist, we can do a lasting job of rehabilita- 
tion and improvement abroad. In Latin 
America, we are facing conditions that can- 
not be easily compared with those of west- 
ern Europe. But in Latin America too, we 
can do the job—and now is the time to do 
it. 





American Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1959 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, with 
the passing of former Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, the United States 
has lost a great statesman who was com- 
pletely dedicated to and worked unceas- 
ingly for the cause of peace. } 

One of Mr. Dulles’ guiding principles, 
and for which he was criticized in cer- 
tain quarters, was that there would be 
no appeasement of the Soviets. Do the 
citizens of the country approve of this 
policy? A letter which I received re- 
cently from Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd S. Sum- 
merhays, residents of the 24th District 
of California which I represent, sets 
forth in unmistakable terms their com-' 
plete support of the U.S. poliey to stand 
up firmly to the Soviets in their insidi- 
ous campaign for world domination. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am submitting the letter for inclusion in 
the Recorp for I am certain it catches 
the feelings of the great majority of 
Americans throughout the country: 

. May 14, 1959. 
The Honorable Gienarp P. Lipscoms, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Str; During recent months, in particular, 
it would appear that our Government lead- 
ers have been heavily burdened with prob- 
lems and decisions the outcome of which 
could spell future world peace or, on the 
other hand, might possibly lead to our 
eventual destruction. As privileged citizens 
of our beloved country, we sympathize with 
our leaders in the enormity of their task, 
and pray that they willbe given the wisdom 
to make the proper decisions in the day that 
lie ahead. Their job is made no easier by 
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the fact that they represent many diverse 
and dogmatic factions, some groups clam- 
oring for a yielding acquiescence to the de- 
mands of our sworn enemy, the Communists, 
and others demand a “stand-firm” attitude 
at any cost. 

Since we realize that our representatives 
in Washington are and anxious to 
know the will of their constituents in any 
crisis, we feel that we must write to voice 
our convictions. We do so humbly, for we 
know that many important circumstances 
are possibly unknown to us and that we 
must have faith in the courage and judg- 
ment of our leaders to do what is right. 
However, we consider this letter to be one 
of the most important we shall ever write, 
for it is concerned with one of the gravest 
problems our country and our world have 
ever faced. This problem concerns but one 
consideration, namely, our attitude toward 
the Communists, and particularly their Rus- 
sian leaders. There is no doubt in our minds 
that the Communists will never rest until 
they have utterly conquered the free world, 
including our own United States, with all 
the principles of humanity, freedom, and 
Christian decency which constitute our 
heritage. 

We are absolutely convinced that Khbru- 
shchev's present plans include yet another 
vital step toward eventual world domination, 
that of further solidifying the Communist 
empire by forcing the West out of West 
Berlin, making it a demilitarized, neutral- 
ized city. This disengagement would be a 
trap, threatening the freedom of the more 
than 2 million people who live in West Ber- 
lin and the security of all Western Europe. 
Let us never forget that West Germany is 
the heart of NATO defenses in Western 
Europe, and that..demilitarization of East 
and West Germany would not only abandon 
the heroic people of West Berlin, but would 
leave Soviet troops in a perfect position to 
deploy in force. They would be within a 
few hundred miles of Great Britain, France 
and all the rest of the West with its back 
to the sea. 

We. remember all too well the terrible 
pricé the world paid for the ‘lesson of Mu- 
nich.” We have repeatedly, during the 
years following World War II, seen the Com- 
munists gain concession after concession and 
conquest after conquest, so that now over 
100 million European people have been re- 
duced to a state of slavery behind the Iron 
Curtain, not to mention our friends and 
former allies in Asia who have suffered a 
similar fate. 

If the West does not stand up to com- 
munism, even at the risk of war, what can 
possibly save us from such a fate? Bit by 
bit, the communistic empire is growing; not 
on the principles of decency and human 
rights, but by the insidious enslavement of 
whole nations—among them heroic Hun- 
gary—whose agonized appeals to the free 
world have apparently fallen on deaf ears. 
What, we wonder, has happened to the 
brave resolution of the United Nations to 
find out what is going on behind Hungary’s 
Iron Curtain? Isn’t Hungary still a mem- 
ber of the U.N.? 

We know, before we start, that the Soviets 
are incapable of sincerity or honesty in any 
future negotiations. They have proved this 
again and again. So why make further 
negotiations and concessions which will only 
lead further down the road to more human 
enslavement and the eventual day when we 
will have to stand along against impossible 
odds? 

We want to stand up and be counted, 
now, as citizens who will willingly make any 
sacrifice to preserve our American heritage 
from the onslaughts of this terrible enemy. 
Further, we realize that Khrushchev knows 
the stre of the United States and the 
West's tary assets and he is not likely 
to want a war.~ If, however, the West pursues 
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a role of appeasement or indifference, a 
really hot war is probably nearer than we 
would like to think. On the other hand, 
&@ shoulder-to-shoulder resistance to Sovitt 
demands just might possibly preserve peace, 
and eventually bring mankind back to a 
decent world. In any event, it now appears 
that our course is clear and that we have no 
choice in the matter. The enemy is getting 
entirely too close to our very own front 
yard. 

At this time we want to acknowledge our 
gratitude and loyalty to our constitutional 
representatives in Washington for their un- 
stinting efforts and their sacrifices during 
these trying times. We are especially grate- 
ful to President Eisenhower and to Mr. John 
Foster Dulles, for their diplomatic skill and 
the inflexible, honorable principles upon 
which our foreign policy has been conducted. 
We are deeply appreciative of this. We only 
hope this letter will serve, in its own small 


way, to help our leaders to know the will of : 


their people. 
Yours very truly, 
ANGELA SUMMERHAYS 
Lioryp 8S, SUMMERHAYS. 





World Refugee Year Brings Hope for 
Italian Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, on July 1, 
by proclamation of the United Nations, 
World Refugee Year will begin. 

I have had, on several occasions re- 
cently, the opportunity of learning more 
about the problems of refugees, in par- 
ticular Italian refugees. 

I would like to introduce into the 
ReEcorD, therefore, the following article 
submitted by the American Committee 
on Italian Migration which, I think, 
vividly highlights the problem: 

Hope For ITALIAN REFUGEES THROUGH WORLD 
REFUGEE YEAR 


(Submitted by American Committee on 
Italian Migration (National Catholic Re- 
settlement Council), New York, N.Y.) 


With World Refugee Year proclaimed by 
the U.N, and scheduled to begin on July 1, 
the American Committee on Italian Migra- 
tion joins in the motives and sentiments 
behind its program and pledges its efforts 
to help make it a success both from the 
standpoint of American national interest 
and its humane aspects. 

The Displaced Persons Act of 1948 and 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 reflected the con- 
cern of the United States in the plight of the 
refugee and gave tangible proof of its de- 
termination to alleviate it. : 

ACIM, organized in 1952, played a role in 
the passage of the Refugee Act and in its 
implementation ‘insofar as the Italian phase 
was concerned. Job and housing assurances, 
as required under its provisions, were ob- 
tained for thousands of Italian refugees 
through the 127 chapters of the organization 
in every section of the country. The 60,000 
Italians eligible for entry under the act have 
all been resettled here and are faring well. 

But, while the scope and purposes of the 
DP and soa rey bee are commendable, the 
problem of the refugee is still a pressing one 
and in many instances has become even more 
aggravated. Flight from persecution for po- 
litical and other reasons is ever-present. 
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In the case of the Italians, a new situation 
has cropped up recently. 

Local governments in north Africa and in 
the Near East have projected a policy of ex- 
propriation and dispossession which affects 
thousands of Italians. In Tunisia, there are 
60,000 Italians, approximately 30,000 of whom 
are in Tunis where the problem is extremely 
acute. They are being systematically dis- 
possessed of their jobs and businesses. Most 
of them have lived there for generations. 


Those who can find the means, flee to Italy. - 


It is officially reported that the number of 
Italians working part time in Tunis is being 
reduced each day as a result of the govern- 
ment’ policy to replace Italians with Tuni- 
sians as workers. Their plight is extremely 
serious despite desperate measures of the 
Italian consulate and of the Catholic chari-- 
ties agencies to give them assistance. Even 
those who own land are being pressured to 
leave without their possessions. 

In Egypt, nearly 500 Italian families (about 
2,000 people) have left for Italy because they 
have been deprived of their jobs and of other 
means of support resulting from a situation 
similar to that of Tunisia. These families are 
subsisting on welfare funds provided by the 
Italian Government and the Catholic welfare 
agencies. Those expropriated Italians who 
still remain in Egypt, eventually will find 
their way back to Italy and this additional 
burden on an already over-populated country 
will be difficult to sustain. Italy, in addition 
to its own, has a caseload of over 11,000 
refugees of non-Italian ethnic origin, nearly 
7,000 of whom seek resettlement. 

ACIM, mindful of our Government’s gen- 
erous policy of giving leadership for the solu- 
tion of the world refugee problem, since the 
end of World War II, urges that renewed ef- 
forts be made in pointing the way to other 
nations to help erase, or at least attenuate, 
this unfortunate situation. Legislation to 
help relieve the world refugee problem would 
be an example for other nations to follow. 

ACIM submits that such legislation should 
contain provisions for the entry, among 
others, of some 15,000 Italian, north African 
and Near East refugees and asks that consid- 
eration be given to this proposal by adminis- 
tration and congressional leaders. 

It is confident, as President Eisenhower de- 
clared to ACIM officials on the matter of re- 
union of families, that the “common decency 
of the American people, imbued with the tra- 
dition that this country is the sanctuary of 
the oppressed,” will prevail. 





National Rivers and Harbors. Congress 
Endorses Water Pollution Abatement 
Bill (H.R. 3610) 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr: Speaker, the bill 
to further stimulate construction of 
needed municipal waste-treatment facili- 
ties to prevent the discharge of un- 
treated or inadequately treated sewage 
or other waste into the waters of the Na- 
tion (H.R. 3610) will soon be considered 
in the House. The bill' was reported 
from the Committee on Public Works on 
April 23, 1959 and a rule was granted for 
its consideration on May 25, 1959. I in- 
vite attention of the Congress to the fact 
that the bill has the support and en- 
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dorsement of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress as set forth in a letter 
I have received from William H. Webb, 
executive yice president, as follows: 
“ NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS 
CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., May 25, 1959. 


Hon, CHARLEs A. BUCKLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BucKLEY: The follow- 
ing information is submitted for your con- 
sideration: 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
assembled for its 46th Annual Convention 
in the City of Washington, D.C., on May 15, 
1959, has considered the growing urgency of 
the problem of water pollution abatement. 

it appears that with the rising population, 
rapidly increasing per capita water use and 
developing industrial and recreational needs 
for water, current levels of expenditures for 
pollution abatement facilities are grossly in- 
adequate. Reliable estimates clearly demon- 
strate the imperative necessity for a level of 
expenditures for these purposes of approx- 
imately $575 million annually. 

Evidence submitted to the convention 
compels the conclusion that only through in- 
creased Federal assistance to local communi- 
ties can this national problem be solved. Ac- 
cordingly, the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress strongly endorses the provisions of 
the bill, H.R. 3610, and recommends its im- 
mediate enactment into law, which it be- 
lieves to be an essential step in the con- 
structive solution of this growing national 
problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
Ezecutive Vice President. 





“There Is Utterly No Sense for a Super- 
highway To Destroy a Historic Build- 
ing or Slash a Historic Battlefield if It 
Can Swing Around in Some Acceptable 
Way,” Declares the Wilmington, Del., 
Morning News 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
find myself in complete agreement with 
the position of the Wilmington (Del.) 
Morning News.which said in a recent 
editorial that— 

There is utterly no sense for a superhigh- 
way to destroy a historic building or slash 
a historic ‘battlefield if tt can swing around 
in some acceptable fashion. 


There is a deepening concern on the 
part of our civic and cultural leaders 
over the heedless destruction of many of 
our country’s most famous historical 
sites and buildings. In some instances 
great buildings arg being razed and ‘re- 
placed by such things as parking lots. 
This was the fate proposed for the his- 
toric Patent Office Building, in Washing- 
ton; D.C., and the San Francisco Mint. 
The Morristown, N.J., National Histori- 
cal Park with its famed Revolutionary 
War headquarters of Gen. George Wash- 
ington was threatened with a highway. 
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I have introduced a bill, \H.R. 7215, to 
save our great sites and buildings which, 
in fact, are often threatened by federally 
assisted programs, : 

Delaware is rich in historic sites and 
buildings, and our museums and art gal- 
leries, such as Winterthur, are world 
famous. Along with other States inter- 
ested in preservation of cultural monu- 
ments, we have found that our’ concern 
with history is richly rewarding both to 
ourselves and to tourists who visit our 
State and spend money here with our 
merchants. . 

My bill will not halt progress, but it 
does establish a regular means whereby 
national organizations interested in his- 
toric preservation may advise the Fed- 
eral Government in these matters. No 
appropriation of Federal funds is pro- 
vided or contemplated in my bill. It 
is not a matter of money, but, rather, 
of better advice so that the vast bureauc- 
racy of Government gives the same 
weight to historical factors which they 
presently give to other factors in making 
their decisions. 

Like the national treasures legislation 
of European countries, my new bill in- 
cludes the fine arts as worthy of saving. 
Among the 30 groups listed in my bill 
are-such outstanding organizations as 
the American Institute of Architects, the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation, 
the American Association for State and 
Local History, the American Federation 
of Arts, and the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

I include for the information of my 
colleagues the editorial from the ‘Wil- 
mington (Del.) Morning News, and the 
text of my new bill, H.R. 7215, to amend 
the Historic SitessAct of August 21, 1935, 
to provide a method for preserving sites, 
areas, buildings, objects, and antiquities 
of national, regional, or local historical 
significance which are threatened with 
destruction by federally financed pro- 
grams, and for other purposes. 

I invite any of my colleagues who are 
interested in this matter of historic pres- 
ervation to join with me in introducing 
this legislation, and I invite comments 
and suggestions from all interested in- 
dividuals and organizations which will 
assist me in perfecting my measure. 

It is my hope that hearings will be 


‘held on this legislation at an early date. 


[From the Wilmington (Del.) Morning News, 
May 22, 1959] 


Not A MaTrerR or MONEY 


In these days of special concern with taxes 
and revenues the title of this piece could 
have led you into this note on a measure 


introduced in the House at Washington this - 


week by Representative Harris B. Mc- 
DowELL, JR., of Delaware. It would set up 
some commonsense procedures’ for saving 
historic sites and buildings apparently in 
the way of Federal-aid highways and urban 
renewal programs. 

By Mr. McDowe tu’s bill the Interior De- 
partment could give weight to the advice of 
outfits such as the American Institute of 
Architects, the National Trust for Historic 


Preservation, and the General Federation of 


Women’s Clubs. 


There is utterly No sense for a superhigh- 
way to destroy a historic building or slash a 
historic battlefield if it can swing around 
in some acceptable fashion. Too much good 
civil engineering has been done in some 
parts of the Nation, for the roads program, 
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without enough good regional planning that 
takes our heritage into consideration. 

A straight line is the shortest but not al- 
ways the best line between two interchanges. 
We compliment Mr. McDowEL. and urge that 
this bill get prompt, full attention by all 
Delaware people who value tradition. 


H.R. 7215 


A bill to amend the Historic Sites Act of 
August 21, 1935, to provide a method for 
preserving sites, areas, buildings, objects, 
and antiquities of national, mal, or 
local historical significance which are 
threatened with destruction by federally 


~ 


financed programs, and for other purposes’ 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the first 
section of the Act entitled “An Act to pro- 
vide for the preservation of historic Ameri- 
can sites, buildings, objects, and antiquities 
of national significance, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved August 21, 1935 (16 U.S.C. 
461), is amended to read as follows: 

“That it is hereby declared that it is a 
national policy to preserve for public use his- 
toric sites, areas (including sections of 
cities), buildings, objects, and antiquities of 
national, regional, or local significance for 
the inspiration and benefit of the people of 
the United Sta’ 

Src. 2. Section 2 of such Act (16 U.S.C. 
462) is amended by redesignating paragraph 
(K) as paragraph (m) and by adding after 
paragraph (j) the following new paragraphs: 

“(k) Carry out (insofar as practicable and 
appropriate) the same duties and functions 
with respect to historic areas (including sec- 
tions of cities) as those which are specified 
in the preceding paragraphs of this section 
with respect to historic sites, buildings, and 
objects. 

“(1) Protect and preserve, in the manner 
provided in section 8 and through the per- 
formance of such other functions of the 
type described in this section as the Secre- 
tary may deem appropriate, historic sites, 
areas (including sections of cities), build- 
ings, and objects of national, regional, or 
local significance. 

“(m) As used in this section the terms 
‘objects’ and ‘antiquities’ include objects and 
antiquities of art.” 

Sec. 3. Such Act is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
séction: 

“Sec. 8. (a) Whenever the Secretary’ re- 
ceives a petition from any State or political 
subdivision thereof, or from the American 
Institute of Architects, the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, the Commission of 
Fine Arts, the National Wildlife Federation, 
the American Council of Learned Societies, 
the American Association for State and Local 
History, the Natural Resourceg-Council, the 
Wildlife Management Institute, the National 
Parks Association, the American Institute of 
Planners, the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, the Society of Architectural Historians, 
the American Planning and Civic Associa- 
tion, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Garden Club of America, the 
American Society of Landscape Architects, 
the Urban Land Institute, the American 
Federation of Arts, the National Academy of 
Design, the National Council on Arts and 
Government, the National Art Education 
Association, the National Council of the Arts 
in Education, the College Art Association of 
America, the Artists Equity Association, the 
American Association of Museums, the Joint 
Committee on the National Capital, the Na- 
tional .Capital Arts Council, or any other 
organization recognized by the Secretary for 
purposes of this section as being concerned 
with historic preservation, alleging that a 
Federal project or program or a State or 
local project or program financed in whole 
or in part with Federal funds will seriously 
damage or destroy a historical site, area (in- 
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cluding a section of a city), building, or 
object of national, regional, or local signifi- 
cance, or upon his own motion, the Secretary 
shall conduct an investigation, which shall 


“include (but not be limited to) holding pub- 


lic hearings or affording the opportunity for 
such hearings, for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether or not such site, area, building, 
or object is of national, regional, or local his- 
torical significance. 

“(b) Whenever the Secretary determines 
under subsection (a) that a site, area, build- 
ing, or object is of national, regional, or local 
historical significance, he shall forthwith de- 
termine whether or not the proposed project 
or program ‘will seriously damage or de- 
stroy it. 

“(c) Whenever the Secretary determines 
under this section that & site, area, building, 
or object of national, regional, or local his- 
torical significance will be seriously dam- 
aged or destroyed by a Federal project or 
program (actual or proposed) or by a State 
or local project_or program which is or will 
be financed in whole or in part with Federal 
funds, he shall submit such determination 
to the head of the Federal department, 
agency, or instrumentality under the juris- 
diction of which the project or program is 
to be carried out; and after the receipt of 
such determination the head of such depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality shall not 
commence or further proceed with such 
project or program, or expend or approve 
the expenditure of any-Federal funds (or fur- 
ther Federal funds) for such project or pro- 
gram, unless and until such project or pro- 
gram has been modified and the plans, 
specifications, and contracts thereunder 
amended so as to provide to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary for the preservation of the 
historic site, area, building, or object in- 
volved. Such modification or amendment 
may be made: notwithstanding any provi- 
sion of law limiting the right of a depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality to modify 
a project or program or amend plans, specifi- 
cations, or contracts, but shall otherwise be 
subject to all the provisions of the law un- 
der which the project or program is being or 
will be carried out. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior, in 
consultation with the organizations named 
in subsection (a) of section 8 (as added by 
this Act) of the Act of August 21, 1935, and 
other organizations recognized by the Secre- 
tary as being concerned with historic pres- 
ervation, shall make a continuing study of 
the tax advantages, technical and financial 
assistance, and other_incentives which could 
be provided (by 1 tion and otherwise) 


‘ot promote and encourage the restoration 


and preservation of sites, areas, buildings, 
objects and antiquities (including objects 

antiquities of art), in the United States 

tional, regional, or local historical sig- 
nificance by the Federal Government, and by 
States, political subdivisions, private or- 
ganizations, aiid individuals, giving appro- 
priate consideration to the methods which 
have been used to encourage such restora- 
tion and preservation in other countries and 
in areas of the United States where inten- 
sive programs for historic preservation have 
been successfully carried out. 





The Foremost Manufacturing City 





EXTENSION aad REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER - 
or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES : 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, many 
people do not realize that our great city 
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of New York is the largest manufactur- 
ing city. in the world. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following informative ar- 
ticle written by Martin W. Wilmington 
of the New York City Department of 
Commerce. Mr. Wilmington is well 
known for his writings in the economics 
field and is a professor of economics at 
Pace Institute of New York City. His 
article appeared in the May 1959 issue 
of Industrial Bulletin, a publication of 
the State of New York Department of 


e Labor: 


THe ForREMOST MANUFACTURING CITY 
(By Martin W. Wilmington) 


Andrew Carnegie-once called New York 
City the place where people spend the money 
they make elsewhere. Like most people, 
then as now, he had the city all wrong. 

In Detroit or Chicago or Pittsburgh or 
Washington, no one is likely to mistake the 
nature of the dominant local economic ac- 
tivity. Nobody would hesitate before tag- 
ging manufacturing as the vital sinew of De- 
troit’s employment strength. But so few 
people seem to know that New York City 
is @ far greater center of manufacturing 
than is Detroit—or Chicago—or Pittsburgh— 
or any other city in America or the world. 
It also has more government employees than 
Washington. 

Besides being the country’s foremost 
manufacturing city, New York leads the na- 
tion in trade, finance, services, corporate 
management, communications, transporta- 
tion, and port facilities. Thirty thousand 
wholesale firms, 100,000 retail outlets, 150,000 
service establishments, 1,200 large corporate 
headquarters, 380 banks and bank branches, 
12 trunk railroads, 13 million airline pas- 
sengers annually 22 ship movements daily, 
thousands of truck arrivals daily, 1 billion 
securities turned over annually—all add up 
to make New York the undisputed leader. 

Its very variety and scope cause most of 
the confusion that arises about its economic 
character. The city is both a colossus and 
@ cosmos. Its giant size can swallow new 
social and economic enterprises without 
more than a momentary stir. 

In almost any other city, the presence of 
the United Nations and all.the subsidiary 
activities connected with it would continu- 
ously excite the awareness and the attention 
of the public. Not so in New York. Thou- 
sands of New Yorkers still have never seen 
the gleaming structure on the East River. 

A world trade fair drawing more than 60 
nations, with nearly 3,000 exhibitors and al- 
most a million visitors, would set off a hue- 
and-cry celebration throughout a lesser city. 
In New York last year, more than one bus 
driver, when queried for directions to the 
first U.S. World Trade Fair, replied haughtily 
that the fair had been closed in 1940. 

The departure of a plant with hundreds 
of employees,’or the compensating opening 
of a company’s new headquarters, would get 
banner headlines in other towns. In New 
York it rates back-page treatment by the 
metropolis’ mass-circulation newspapers. 

Helping to mask the importance of indus- 
try in New York is the unostentatious nature 
of most of its proliferated manufacturing 
activities and the rich diversification of the 
city economy. Amidst the welter of stores, 
theaters, brokerage houses, cabarets, restau- 
rants, office skyscrapers, jet planes, ocean 
liners, terminals, exchanges, bank palaces, 
TV studios, fashion shows, festivals, exhibi- 
tions, art auctions, concerts, fairs, congresses, 
tourists, diplomats, and white-collar com- 
muters, even an industry complex that em- 
ploys nearly 900,000 production workers can 
seem inconspicuous. 

These hundreds upon hundreds of thou- 
sands, far from being concentrated inside a 
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few giant industries, are spread out through 
some 40,000 factories that represent more 
than 300 different industries and make New 
York a small-business citadel. All told they 
provide a diversity of production unmatched 
anywhere—this single city spews forth a 
greater variety of goods than do most nations 
of the world. S : 

Yet the average plant in the city, operat- 
ing in rented quarters and by preference 
using subcontractors and outside services, 
employs fewer than 25 workers. The aver- 
age annual payroll is scarcely $100,000. 

Quite clearly the symbol of New York 
City is not the blast furnace, the towering 
refinery, the sprawling assembly hangar. 
The overalled man carrying a lunch pail 
does not personify the city. Rather, manu- 
facturing in New York speaks through the 
sewing machine, the clothes rack, the loft 
building that may look like a tenement. 
Most of New York’s production workers 
’ wear white collars or cotton prints on the 
job. ; 

New York’s greatest economic resource is 
manpower. Many a Gotham manufacturer 
who feels himself tempted to move else- 
where because of costs finds in the end that 
the size, the instant availability, and the in- 
comparable variety of skills found in New 
York's labor force comprise too valuable an 
asset to sacrifice. 

The great waves of transatlantic immigra- 
tion are no more, but year after year the 
magic of New York City pulls thousands of 
opportunity-bound men and women into its 
orbit, and keeps its labor exchanges filled 
with eager applicants. Added to this-is the 
pervasive willingness of workers, students, 
and housewives to take on secondary em- 
ployment and offhours assignments. Bur- 
mese translators, electronics assemblers, 
what-have-you, are on tap at almost any 
hour of the day or night. 

Diversification and the propensity to 
modest-scale operation have given the city 
two other outstanding characteristics: busi- 
ness incubation and business stability. 


The place to start a business with modest 
means is still the big city. Throughout its 
recent history, New York has been @ mass 
generator of new business. Its labor sup- 
ply, the availability of low-cost rental 
space (lofts), diversified credit facilities, the 
size and depth of the immediate market, 
and a stimulating environment where top 
talent meets, demonstrates, competes, and 
compares every day, have made the city the 
opportunity-maker it is. While New York 
is seldom able to report spectacular large- 
enterprise relocations from other parts of 
the country, growth goes on, New industry 
comes to New York via passenger convey- 
ance: people arrive wWitth ideas and turn 
them into fast-multiplying business opera- 
tions. The community notices them only 
when they have grown so much that space 
has become a problem and relocation a con- 
sideration. 

Entrepreneurial birth and development 
are reflected in the 1,500 new incorporations 
that are recorded for New York City each 
month—nearly 300 of them in the manufac 
turing field—and in the construction re- 
ports: in 1958 the monthly average of non- 
residential construction started in the city 
reached nearly the $20-million mark. 

One-industry cities, like one-crop coun- 
tries, suffer from extremes of cyclical fluctu- 
ation: they ride high with booms, plummet 
during recessions. New York City, with its 
wide economic diversification and emphasis 
on consumer-goods manufacture—which, in 
general, is relatively insensitive to business- 
cycle ups and downs—habitually rides out 
recessions with losses far below the national 
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, average. During the first 10 months of 


1958, for example, when the recession was at 
its peak, insured unemployment rose 92 per- 
cent in the country as a whole, but less 
than 55 percent in the city. 

Total jobs during the 10-month period 
declined only 1.2 percent. 

While the city. may preen itself over the 

evidence of its economic resilience in a year 
of national decline, which caused scarcely 
@ ripple in the steady rhythm of its busi- 
ness growth, it must give an ear to the con- 
stant prophecies of its doom. The present 
may be gratifying, but what about the fu- 
ture? 
- There have been warnings that the process 
of suburbanization and the developing west- 
ward and southward bias of the nation’s 
economic gravitation sound the knell for 
vigorous life as far as the “old” cities of 
the Northeast are concerned. Must New 
York City falter in the momentum of its 
over-all growth? Are the great days of the 
Northeastern cities really over? a 

Free market forces are moving toward a 
gradual economic attrition of the central 
cities in most of the nation’s metropolitan 
regions. The lack of reasonably priced in- 
dustrial and residential space of good qual- 
ity, the congestion of transportation facil- 
ities, the attractions of suburban living, 
the dispersal of industrial concentration 
promoted by centrifugal population move- 
ment, the- heightened, commercial mobility 
afforded by the truck, wage differentials that 
favor peripheral locations, the outward mi- 
gration of the middle class, these and other 
factors adverse to the continued domination 
of the central city are at work. 


Far up, to the north, the great St. Law- 
rence Seaway project nears completion. 
Port cities, small and large, of the Great 
Lakes region are licking their chops in expec- 
tation of a larger share of the Nation’s sea- 
borne trade. The defenses of the port of 


New York continue to be weakened by rail- _ 


road freight rates that in effect discriminate 
in favor of the ports of Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Norfolk on export-import eargo. 

Consumer trends are working against the 
prospects of the city's principal manufac- 
turing industry: apparel. The proportion of 
the consumer dollar spent on clothing has 
been shrinking. In addition, the growing 
preference for casual wear—especially 
sportswear—has downrated the significance 
of style, which always has been a prime fac- 
tor in keeping apparel manufacture to a 
compact sector of Manhattan. 


In terms of employment capacity, manu- 
facturing is on the decline, relatively, all 
over the United States. For the first time in 
US. history, nonmanufacturing activities 
give more jobs to workers than do manufae- 
turing, mining, and agriculture combined. 
With more than 30 percent of its labor force 
engaged in manufacturing, New York City is 
highly vulnerable to this trend. 

The city, too, is the site of a continuing 
great industrial treasure hunt. An esti- 
mated half-billion dollars are spent annu- 
ally by States, cities, counties, chambers of 
commerce, citizens committees, public utili-¢ 
ties, banks, newspapers, real estate firms, and 
railroads to lure enterprises into industry- 
starved communities. There being a con- 
centration of managerial decision making in 
New York, the promotional raids are heaviest 
here; lately, even foreign countries and 
communities have joined the fray. 

Nevertheless, New York has a'way of grow- 
ing in the teeth of all gloomy prophecies. 
As long ago as 1830, observers complained 
that middle-income groups were vanishing 
from the city. At the ddwn of the 20th cen- 
tury New Yorkers and their guests were com- 
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plaining about traffic congestion. A learned 
professor warned of an impending vehicular 
strangulation of the city long before World 
War I. 

The traffic problem, for example, is a sign 
of strength as well as a source of weakness. 
No prosperous, dynamic city will ever be 
without congestion. The surest sign of decay 
would be the disappearance of trucks and 
delivery cars from the urban arteries. At 
best, new traffic solutions manage to contain 
the traffic problems but they never quite 
abolish them. Build new arterial highways, 
new bridges, wider streets, and more people 
start owning and using automobiles. Provide 
garages, and feeder streets become more con- 
gested than ever. 

What’s more, too many observers forget 
that New York is a city of five boroughs. 
Except for the parkways and boulevards feed- 
ing into Manhgttan,; there are no monstrous 
traffic and parking problems in the other 
boroughs. , 

In a different vein, much has been made 
of the current trend toward spacious 1-story 
factories. But. enly recently the business 
world saw a successful experiment in Newark, 
where a large company scrapped plans to 
move its operations to the South and instead 
completely remodeled the old 5-story struc- 
ture it had occupied for 70 years. By stay- 
ing, and expending little more than $2 mil- 
lion for alteratioms—which are expected to 
be recouped within 3 years because of greater 
operating effictency—the company save more 
than $5 million, without counting the cost 
of labor supply and and training difficulties 
at the once contemplated southern site. 

A less dramatic but equally instructive 
demonstration has taken place on Manhat- 
tan’s West Side, wherea virtually aban- 
doned 6-story building has been turned 
into a streamlined, ultramodern distribution 
point for ready to wears. Such officials and 
engineering experts are prédicting that the 
multistory production plant, will stage a 
comeback and trigger a new era of industrial 
expansion for cities like New York. 

Statements from electronics and missile 
manufacturers indicate that the one factor 
that may soon overshadow most others in 
their site selection is the residential prefer- 
ence of key scientists in their employ. Most 
of them prefer locations in or near great 
urban centers with their vast cultural, edu- 
cational, and recreational facilities. 

Even on the subject of the suburban exo- 
dus, hasty projections should be accepted 
with care. Real-estate officers in New York 
City report a rising reflux of exurbanites to 
modern apartment buildings in Manhattan. 
And the city planning commission has de- 
tected a perceptible inflow of middle- or 
high-income families without children into 
apartments vacated by families with young 
children. : 

Probably nowhere in the city has the pres- 
ence of hidden wellsprings of recuperation 
been so amply demonstrated as in the down- 
town financial district. Only a few years 
ago, the area was written off as moribund in 
the face of the midtown office construction 
boom, and many leading institutions, in- 
cluding the Stock Exchange, began express- 
ing the urge to move. Today, Wall Street 
challenges midtown in the race for construc- 
tion records; new skyscrapers are changing 
the Battery skyline; civic improvements 
crowned by the Manhattan Plaza develop- 
ment at the entrance of Brooklyn Bridge 
have recast both traffic flow and the down- 
town panorama; and a group of business- 
men and civic leaders has formulated an 
impressive plan for further revolutions. 


While private enterprise is launching its 
counterattack, government has not been 


standing still. The highway programs of . 
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the Federal and State Governments have al- 
ready immeasurably enhanced the locational 
assets of New York. The impact of the 
throughway and the third Lincoln Tunnel 
tube in the recent past, and the Narrows 
Bridge and projected arterial imprevements 
in Long Island and Staten Island by the near 
future, forecast dramatic progress during thé 
next decade. The State government, through 
its industrial-promotion activities, small- 
business workshops, and various other pro- 
grams, has shown its determination to main- 
tain a steady pace of progress both in the 
State and in New York City. 

The least-explored factor in most diag- 
noses of New York’s. economic future is the 


« role of the city government. It still escapes 


the attention of many that the relationship 
between local government and the local 
economy in America has gone through a his- 
toric transformation in: the years since 
World War II. 

The traditional American concept of local 
government vis-a-vis the economic sphere 
has long resembled that of the role of women 
in oriental society: passive adjustment to 
coming inevitabilities. Responsibility for 
economic growth and employment stability 
on the local level by and large was left with 
the market economy and the Federal-State 
governments.. > 

However, local government in recent years 
has been taking a far more active role. It 
is initiating measures of its own to broaden 
and diversify the economic base, to adjust 
to shifts in the economic structure without 
waiting for the more painful corrections of 
the free market, and to forestall or alleviate 
unemployment caused by national trends 
rather than merely to submit to it. 

We may expect from New York City’s ad- 
ministration sustained efforts to provide 
more and better services such as pier im- 
provements, better transport facilities, more 
training institutions, more efficient traffic 
regulation, more road -building and street 
improvements, and better zoning and build- 
ing codes. . It will seek also to formulate 
an overall economic policy that will aim at 
such targets as more jobs, higher incomes, 
industrial diversification, economic growth, 
and employment stability. 

Three examples illustrate the beginnings 
of such a policy. During the peak recession 
months, the city’s public works department 
increased its contract awards to nearly 
double the corresponding level for 1957, pour- 
ing an additional $27 million, in the form of 
useful public repairs and improvements, into 
the faltering city economy. 

Secondly, New York is now one’of the only 


two cities in America to have a statutory ‘ 


municipal department of commerce. This 
department’s job is to promote industrial 
expansion and inmigration; to render, and 
seék improvements in, services by the city 
to commerce and industry; to disseminate 
information needed for the planning of busi- 
ness. and governmental activity; and to ad- 
vise the, mayor on long-range economic 
policy. 

Thirdly, the city is now laying the ground- 
“work for a great industrial revival which, 
city officials confidently predict, will con- 
found the experts. A new zoning code hos- 
pitable to industry and industrial research 
institutions will soon replace an amalgam 
of old regulations bearing an anti-industry 
stamp in many instances. Industrial parks 
findnced by private capital but dependent 
on positive municipal encouragement and 


Bridge linking 
to the city a broough with 18,000 acres of 
undeveloped land—much suitable for indus- 
try—is nearing reali 

Make no mistake ‘ahout it, confidence 
highest 


Suni activities; the constant locational im- 
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vements; the continyous enhancement 
of the city’s advantages as the gravitational 
pinpoint of American management; the 
changing concepts in plant construction; the 
changing requirements for plant location; 
and, most sducctaliy. the continued abund- 
ance and high quality of its labor force. 

None of these elements is more important 
than the last: One constantly discovers 
new points of strength that business in New 
York derives from the labor supply at its 
disposal. One of the most telling and simple 
arguments in favor of locating industry in 
New York City recently came from a manu- 
facturer who relies heavily on Government 
contracts. If he moved to a nice rural lo- 
cation somewhere south he might find 
enough workers to carry his normal load of 
orders; “But what would I do in case of a 
national emergency?” 





Adding Zest to the Teaching of 
Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
recently prepared for the publication So- 
cial Education, written by Elaine Exton, 
which describes the many and varying 
opportunities which now exist in Wash- 
ington for summer training in citizen- 
ship and public affairs. Certainly the 
expansion of these opportunities for 
young persons of college age has added 
enormously to the life of this city. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDING ZEST TO THE TEACHING OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Elaine Bxton) 

How can teachers and school administra- 
tors infuse new vitality into educating our 
country’s youth for citizenship, imparting 
not only understanding of the essential ele- 
ments of our American form of government 
and way of life but deep devotion to our 
heritage of freedom and a sense of personal 
responsibility for participating fully in help- 
ing to make democracy work? 

Developing among the youth of the land 
the understandings, skills, and attitudes 
which will result in active citizenship is of 
prime importance in orienting American ed- 
ucation to its new obligations in a post-sput- 
nik world. In the period of change and chal- 
lenge teachers of all subjects and at all levels 
nged to be well informed about the nature 
of our Government and the policies that are 
helping to shape our country’s destiny. 

WASHINGTON WoRKSHOPS 

Four summer programs in Washington, 
the Federal city on the Potomac, offer excep- 
tional facilities for strengthening the ability 
of teachers and school administrators to 


make citiZenship to American 
boys and girls; namely, the National Educa- 
tion Association's W: -United Na- 


tions Seminar, Syracuse University’s Wash- 
ingon Seminar, American University’s Insti- 
tute on Current Problems in Education, and 
its Institute on the United States in World 
Affairs, 

Using Washington's resources as a labora- 
tory for learning about the Federal Gov- 
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ernment through first-hand experience and 
observation, their offerings combine class- 
room. lectures and traditional methods of re- 
search with briefings by Government officials, 
group discussions, and visits to scenes of our 
Nation’s history and of today’s government 
in action. 

While these programs “major” in different 
subject fields—the first two stressing gov- 
ernment, the third education, and the last- 
named world affairs—and differ in some pro- 
cedural matters, they have many attributes 
in common, 

Teachers who have come to the capital 
city of the United States to participate in 
one of these summer programs are quick to 
state that they will be better citizens and 
teachers as a result of their study. 

“I have acquired a store of personal anec- 
dotes which will help to add interesting 
sidelights to many of the events under ques- 
tion during the semester,” a New England 
classroom teacher states.” “‘With the pictures 
which I took on the trip I can literally proj- 
ect colorful reminders of our precious heri- 
tage on the screen for all to see, thus sharing 
some of my summer’s experiences with a large 
number of pupils” declares a Michigan so- 
cial studies teacher. “I will be in a better 
position to describe the actual mechanics of 
government,” a teacher of the political 
phases of history relates. 

Besides being the home of the US. Office of 
Education, Washington houses the head- 
quarters offices of a number of important 
national education groups,-including the 
National Education Association, the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, and the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International. 
In its environs are located the most extensive 
library holdings of any U.S. city, including 
the unusually rich collections of the Library 
of Congress. 

The vast amount of educational informa- 
tion available through these sources makes 
it a choice place in which to conduct educa- 
tional research and to obtain background on 
methods of meeting educational problems. 
Diversified arts galleries and museums are 
among the many cultural attractions that 
help make the capital city of our Nation one 


“of the leading educational centers of the 


world. 


Among the unique resources that Washing- 
ton offers for keeping abreast of new in- 
structional materials are the Educational 
Materials Laboratory of the U.S. Office of 
Education where a representative collection 
of textbooks in use in the Nation’s elemen- 
tary and secondary schools may be examined, 
the Current Curriculum Collection ‘in the 
Library of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare where a large selection of 
courses of study, curriculum guides in vari- 
ous subject fields, and annual reports isbued 
by State departments of education and some 
city school systems may be viewed, and the 
Government Printing Office Bookstore where 
teachers can browse among the 2,000 Govern- 
ment publications on display to find those 
which best suit their needs. 

Weekends may also be used for sampling 
some of the historic attractions of the area 
ranging from attending ces in a church 
where an American President has worshiped 
to touring battlefields of the Revolutionary 
War ‘at Valley Forge or Yorktown and such 
history book spots associated with the Civil 
War as Harpers Ferry, wat Run, Gettysburg, 
and Appomattox. 

Popular weekend destinations in Virginia 
include Jamestown, site of the first perma- 
nent English settlement in America, restored 
Williamsburg, and Fredericksburg, the home- 
town of George tons. ge youth,” In 

, where Barbara 


nearby Maryland, Frederick 

Fritchie lived, and Annapolis, where the US. 
Naval Academy is located, are among the 
favorites. 
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Each of the Washington seminars empha~ 
sizes a certain aspect of the Mtferores 
scene. For this reason, & person interested 
in studying in the Nation's Capital must first 
decide whether he desires supplementary 
training in government, education, or world 
affairs. ‘ 

The Government in action 

Through a well-planned sequence of activi- 
ties the Washington Seminar, cosponsored 
by the National Education Association’s 
travel division and National Council for the 
Social Studies, takes its members to places~ 
of Government in action where they hear 
talks by Federal officials on the work of their 
agencies and obtain information on how 
policies are determined and how a wide range 
of Government agencies operate. Prior to 
these appointments, the group meets in the 
Top-of-the-Park Room at their headquarters 
hotel for a half-hour briefing session, and 
returns to the same room for follow-up dis- 
cussions after the various Government visits. 

The NEA seminar begins with a historical 
review of the plan and founding of our Na- 
tion’s Capital, and considers seven other 
significant topics during its 6 weeks’ exist- 
ence; namely, “Making Federal Law,” “Pro- 
moting the General Welfare,” “Educating 
and Informing Citizens,” “Safeguarding Our 
National Security,” “Preserving and Extend- 
ing Our Heritage,” “Participating in World 
Affairs,” and “Pushing Back the Frontiers of 
Knowledge.” The latter topic, for example, 
reviews the role of the Federal Government in 
scientific research through visits to such 
agencies as the Atomic Energy Commission, 
National Institutes of Health, U.S. Naval Ob- 
servatory, and National Bureau of Standards. 
At-the-scene laboratory sessions, lectures, 
and exhibits help illustrate the variety and 
scope of Government research. 

Students who attend the 3-week Washing- 
ton seminar operated by Syracuse Univer- 
sity’s Maxwell Graduate School of Citizen- 
ship likewise confer with key officials in the 
legislative, judicial, and executive branches 
of the Government. Like the participants in 
the National Education Association's project 
they watch Congress in session, visit the Su- 
preme Court, talk with individual Repre- 
sentatives and Senators, sit in on congres- 
sional committee hearings, meet with spokes- 
men of various special interest groups, such | 
as business and labor, and with diplomatic 
representatives of foreign countries. This 
year’s activities will center on the formula- 
tion and execution of American foreign 
policy. Protection of the consumer will be a 
second topic for consideration. 


Education 


Practical applications of American educa- 
tion, principles is the focus for American 
University’s Institute on Current Problems 
in Education, which considers such topics as 
administrative and supervisory procedures, 
methods of teaching, curriculum revision, use 
of audiovisual aids (including radio and tele- 
vision) and school public relations. The 
day's activities begin on American Univer- 
sity’s Washington campus. at Massachusetts 
and Nebraska Avenues with an 8 o'clock lec- 
ture delivered by guest speakers. The rest 
of the morning is devoted to study group 
sessions in such curriculum areas as history, 
music, chemistry, and mathematics. 

Participants may elect to serve on commit- 
tees which work on reports of a professional 
nature in such fields as study unit construc- 


* tion, trends in building design, or 


planning 
a student trip to Washington. Meetings of 
these committees and discussion seminars 
congume two afternoons each week. An Em- 
bassy .visit is a highlight of the third after- 
noon, leaving two free afternoons and a free 
weekend for seeing the places and 
the people of most tmterest to individual 
members. 
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World affairs 

While international relations have a place 
fn all four programs, the Institute on the 
United States in World Affairs sponsored by 
American University is the only one which 
makes this’ subject its sole preoccupation. 
Offered since 1945, this seminar naw has 
about 1,000 alumni scattered throughout 
America and in some foreign countries. Its 
sessions consider such subjects as world poli- 
tics and America’s role in the international 
scene, U.S. membership in such organiza- 
tions as NATO and the Organization of 
American States, duties of American Am- 
bassadors abroad, and activities of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations and the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Two speakers address the group each 
weekday during the Institute’s 5 weeks in 
Washington. A discussion period follows. 
Besides foreign ambassadors, guest lecturers 
include Congressmen, State Department offi- 
cials, and other international experts. A 
day spent at the Pentagon and another at 
the Pan American Union, as well as several 
afternoons at foreign embassies, help to pro- 
vide a broad perspective for interpreting 
world events. 

The work in Washington is followed by a 
final week (July 24-July 31) in New York 
City (optional)’ to round out the study of 
American foreign policy with two days at 
the United Nations, a day of briefings at 
the US. Mission to the United Nations, 
and a day of visits to such American organi- 
zations supporting the U.N. as the Foreign 
Policy Association and the American Associ- 
ation for the United Nations. 

The National Education Association's 
Washington Seminar now also sponsors an 
optional week in New York City (August 
15+21). which schedules meetings- at thé 
United Nations and at the headquarters offi- 
ces of some of the American organizations 
specializing in international activities. 

During the preceding week in Washington, 
the emphasis of the NEA seminar program 
is on international affairs. In visits to the 
State Department, for example, officials ex- 
plain the agency’s organization and func- 
tions, review global. problems, and furnish 
information on the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Program. At the U.S. In- 
formation Agency Seminar members hear 
broadcasts by the "Voice of America and see 
typical USIS exhibits and films. Teachers 
may enroll for just the international por- 
tions of the NEA seminar (2 weeks). 





New Afro-Asian Ally 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 , 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, although 
the State of Israel is only 11 years old, 
it is already rendering valuable assist- 
ance to its friendly neighbors. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following article by Ros- 
coe Drummond which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of May 17, 


1959; 

New Arro-AsIAN ALLY 

3 (By Roscoe Drummond) 
WasHINcTON.—Numerous Asian and Af- 
rican nations are today turning to a new- 
found ally and benefactor. This is a devel- 
opment of the greatest significance which is 
just beginning to gather momentum. It is 
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a development which the free world can 
view with satisfaction. 

The new Afro-Asian ally is Western in 
Outlook, Middle Eastern in geography: It is 
democratic, anti-Communist and, since-it is 
neither a large nor country, it is 
basically a neutral of assistance which 
gives its recipients no appearance of choos- 
ing up sides in the cold war. 

I am referring to the young but mature 
State’ of Israel, which was reborn only 11 
years ago’and which is now embarking upon 
a wide-ranging, diverse program of economic 
aid and technical assistance where it is most 
needed. 

A nation which has been greatly helped 
by its own friends, Israel is now helping 
others—to the advantage of everybody. 

Israel’s expanding investment assistance 
and technical aid ranges from Ghana to 
Burma. Its scope is illustrated by the fact 
that trainees from 17 Afro-Asian countries 
and territories are now studying Israel agri- 
cultural settlements and.cooperative enter- 
prises. 

The best example of the burgeoning eco- 
nomic relationship between Israel and the 
Afro-Asian nations is what Israel and Ghana 
are doing together. 

To begin to finance.an expanding two-way 
trade Israel has provided Ghana with a $20 
million credit over a 4-year period. 

Israel is substantially financing—but tak- 
ing only 40 percent of the stock—Ghana’s 
newly organized Black Star shipping line and 
is providing the technical training for 
Ghanan personnel to man its merchant 
marine. It is also helping Ghana develop its 
building industry by providing the necessary 
beginning capital and by training Ghanans 
in construction techniques. In other fields 
of technical skills Israel is providing training 
in agriculture, city planning, irrigation, 
water resources and in consumer and pro- 
ducer cooperatives. 

A group of Burmese farmers is now living 
and working on Israeli cooperative farms and 
it is not to be overlooked that Burmese army 
contingent is learning how the Israelis de- 
fend their frontiers with citizen volunteers 
who simultaneously till the fields and guard 
the nation, There is no spirit of pacifism 
in Israel and Israel is teaching none te its 
Asian and African friends. 

Israeli universities and institutes are 
taking exchange students from many coun<- 
tries, including some trainees from Thailand, 
India, and Japan. 

Obviously Israel is not doing all this out 
of sheer goodness of heart. 


For Israel it has large political as well as 


economic advantages. The biggest boon 
from this grOwing relationship of trust and 
good will is that it enables Israel to free 
itself from the physical and psychological 
isolation of Arab encirclement. Israel’s ex- 
panding trade and her enlarged horizon of 
friends mean that she cannot be surrounded 
either politically or economically by a Nasser 
blockade. 


Israel's new-found allies are also blunting. 


Egypt’s efforts to recruit Afro-Asian support® 


in its own cold war against Israel. At the 
Accra conference of independent African 
States a year ago Ghana almost single- 
handedly turned back Egypt's effort to aline 
all Africa against Israel. Egypt could get 
nothing but a harmless resolution calling for 
a just settlement of Arab-Israeli disputes, 
Earlier Burma’s Prime Minister, U Nu, re- 
jected an Egyptian demand that he cail off 
@ projected visit to Israel. What he called off 
was a visit to Egypt. 

- Because Israel is a small, pioneer-spirited, 
new country, deficient in many physical re- 
sources and rich in nearly all human re- 
sources, it is tn an ideal position to help 
others. It seems to me that the friends of 
Israel in the United States might well look 
for ways to nourish and enlarge what Israel 
is doing so well in this field, 
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Legislation Needed To Aid Depressed 
Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUDWIG THLLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN.THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
all been greatly heartened during -the 
past few months by the Nation’s eco- 
nomic recovery and decline in unem-~- 
ployment. 

Nevertheless, despite the general eco- 
nomic recovery, we must not lose sight 
of some basic problems that face the 
American economy at this stage. Un- 
employment still remains a major prob- 
lem. 

It has, therefore, been a source of 
great disappointment to me that the 
Ways and Means Committee “has re- 
jected proposed legislation to strengthen 
and improve our unemployment insur- 
ance system. We need Federal stand- 
ards for. unemployment insurance re- 
gardless of the immediate economic 
conditions that prevail in the country. 
It is exactly during this time of general 
economic recovery that we should focus 
our sights ahead and plan to reduce the 
tragie impact of any future declines in 
total economic activity, and provide for 
persons willing and able to work who 
lose their jobs due to no fault of their 
own. I believe that present levels and 
duration of benefits are inadequate in 
most States. 

Another basic problem about unem- 
ployment is the fact that it tends to be 
concentrated in a number of areas 
throughout the Nation. Even during the 
period of general prosperity which the 
Nation has enjoyed since World War II, 
areas with high levels of unemployment 
have persisted during good times and re- 
eessions. It is my firm conviction that 
we must provide Federal aid to help pull 
these communities out of their economic 
doldrums and to help broaden their eco- 
nomic base s6 that the people in these 
communities can participate in making 
their contribution to the general eco- 
nomic growth of the country. 

The needs of the Nation and a hu- 
manitarian philosophy dictate that every 
American should have the opportunity 
to engage in gainful employment, fo 
support himself and his family. The 
fact is that in depressed areas where 
chronic unemployment and underem- 
ployment prevail, such an opportunity is 
denied to*thousands of families in many 
States throughout the Union. 

It would, therefore, be a grave mistake 
for us to turn our backs now on the prob- 
lems of these areas because of the gen- 
eral economic recovery. Experience. has 
shown that a general rise in income and 
employment is. not going to solve the 
problems of chronically depressed areas: 

To help these communities we must 
inaugurate a program which would help 
the people in the depressed areas to help 
themselves... Obviously I do not believe 
al Government either can 
or should solve the problems of local 
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communities, but I am firmly convinced 
that the Federal Government can help 
them, 

To do this job, we must provide a va- 
riety of programs to suit the individual 
needs of the various communities. Ap- 
propriate legislation to accomplish this 
much-needed end has been before Con- 
gress for a number of years. Congress 
passed area redevelopment legislation to- 
ward the end of the 85th Congress, 
which I was happy to support. It was 
disappointing to me that the President 
saw fit to veto the area redevelopment 
bill in 1958. 

This year the Senate was quick to 
seize the initiative to reenact similar 
legislation to that vetoed last year. I 
believe that the bill (S. 722) approved 
by the Senate should be enacted into 
law without further delay. We should 
no longer tolerate postponing a job which 
America needs, and needs immediately. 

The bill passed by the Senate is the 
product of long and thoughtful hear- 


* ings and debate which has been going 


on continuously since the 84th Congress. 
It offe?s a variety of provisions designed 
to help the diverse needs of people re- 
siding in economically depressed areas. 

S. 722 provides for technical assistance 
to plan the redevelopment of the com- 
munity, loans to business locating or ex- 
panding in these communities, the devel- 
opment of needed public facilities, train- 
ing and retraining of the labor force in 
depressed areas, and urban renewal. 

Let.me briefiy summarize each of these 
provisions. The first step in area rede- 
velopment is the inventory of human 
and ‘physical resources of the communi- 
ties. This typesof a survey should help 
the people-.in the community to appraise 
their economic potential and to plan the 
type of industry which can best flourish 
in the community. We need a central 
office which can become a reservoir for 
the various techniques developed to aid 
area redevelopment and to help individ- 
ual areas to appraise their economic 
status. The Federal Government has 
beer doing this type of work for many 
years. There is now an Office of Area 
Development in the Department of Com- 
merce which does exactly that. The 
Bureau of Employment Security in the 
Department of Labor has conducted a 
number of surveys of the available man- 
power pdol and skills available in several 
localities. But the resources of these 
agencies are entirely too inadequate to 
perform the needed job. The proposed 
legislation would, therefore, provide $4.5 
million annually to expand technical 
facilities to help depressed areas to de- 
velop a positive program of action for 
self-development. 

Once a community is ready to embark 
on & program of economic expansion, it 
is frequently found that chronically de- 
pressed communities do not have suffi- 
cient resources and facilities to attract 
new jndustry. The program, therefore, 
provides for the establishment of a re- 
volving fund from which the depressed 
communities could borrow money at a 
reasonable rate of interest to improve 
their public facilities. Only in the case 
of the poorest communities whose eco- 
nomic base is insufficient or has deteri- 
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orated to the extent to which the com-< 
munity does not have a sufficient tax 
base to pay for the interest on loans does 
the program provide grants. 

The third step in community rede- 
velopment is to attract new industry. It 
is a well-known fact that capital in the 
declining communities is not as venture- 
some as that in expanding and growing 
communities. Consequently, the ques- 
tion of credit becomes more acute in 
these areas. The proposed legislation 
would, therefore, establish a revolving 
fund from which businesses locating or 
expanding in these communities would 
be able to obtain loans. The bill provides 
for two separate revolving funds: one for 
industrial communities and the other for 
rural areas where income is commonly 
low and where underemployment pre- 
vails. 

A fourth aspect of the proposed pro- 
gram deals with the training of the hu- 
man resources in the community. In 
rural areas there is frequently a lack of 
sufficiently trained personnel available 
for new plants. In industrially depressed 
areas the skills of many people have be- 
come obsolete because the demand for 
the products in which they have been 
engaged has lessened or disappeared be- 
cause of changes in consumer habits or 
new technological developments, or be- 
cause of depletion of resources or change 
of industrial location. 

The program would, therefore, provide 
for the establishment of training facili- 
ties in these areas to equip the labor force 
to accept new jobs. In many cases it 
would be unreasonable to expect people 
who have been exposed to long periods 
of unemployment to be able to undergo 
an effective training program without 
any means of subsistence. The program 
provides that persons undergoing train- 
ing for new jobs would receive subsist- 
ence payments during the period of 
training, but mot for a period exceeding 
13 weeks. It has been realized that this 
type of, program may be very costly. But 
the proposed program would limit the 
subsistence payments to $10 million a 
year. This would allow the administra- 
tor of the program to evaluate the need 
and effectiveness of subsistence pay- 
ments, but at the same time restrict the 
budgetary outlays to a bare minimum. 

Finally the program would extend the 
present urbam renewal program to 
blighted commercial areas. At present, 
urban renewal activity is primarily lim- 
ited to residential slum areas. 

In outlining the program, I failed to 
mention the sums allocated for the re- 
volving furs in connection with the 
community facilities and the amount to 
be expended for grants and loans. The 
bill as approved by the Senate calls for 
three revolving funds of $100 million 
each for loans in industrial areas, loans 
in rural areas and for public facilities. 
A $75 million fund was provided for 
grants. , it-should be noted,.was the 
total extent of the fund and not dn an- 
nualamount. — 

Unfortunately, as an over-simplifica- 
tion, the $300 million allocated for re- 
volving funds, the $75 million grants, the 


been added up and totaled, giving the im-~ 
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pression that the bill provides for an an- 
nual expenditure of $379.5 million. 

This, of course, is a misrepresentation. 
The $300 million revolving funds are not 
really an expenditure or a burden upon 
the taxpayer. The best experience with 
this type of loan by the RFC, Small Busi- 
ness Administration and others has 
shown that these loans are repaid in full. 
Moreover, the interest that borrowers 
will have to pay on these loans will be 
in excess of the interest paid for by the 
Federal Government. Hence, the loans 
would not constitute any burden upon 
the taxpayer. 

But the revolving funds for the loans 
would have to appear as an additional 
budgetary outlay, and because of the 
overzealousness to balance the hudget 
from a bookkeeping point of view, pro- 
ponents of the legislation have feared 
a repetition of last year’s unfortunate 
veto of similar legislation. The majority 
of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee has, therefore, cut down the 
amount of the proposed loans by one- 
third. As the bili now provides, there 
will be two revolving funds—one for $75 
million for loans, and $50 million revolv- 
ing fund for public facilities. In addi- 
tion, the funds allocated for grants are 
reduced to $35 million. 


I am happy to note, however, that 
none of the programs proposed by the 
Senate has been eliminated. 

I commend the distinguished Mem- 
bers of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee for the diligent work 
that they have done on this bill and the 
spirit of compromise which they have 
displayed in order to secure administra- 
tion appproval of the proposed legisla- 
tion. 

I urge that we enact S. 722 as 
amended by the House Banking and 
Currency Committee without further 
delay. 

The country needs this legislation. 
We must help stamp out the blight of 
depressed areas from our midst. At 
this time when we all rejoice in the 
Nation’s economic recovery, we must 
plan ahead to prevent the reoccurrence 
of recessions and economic decline. 
Aid to depressed areas is a most effec- 
tive tool to prevent, or at least reduce 
the impact of further recessions. The 
program should also help millions of 
Americans in the depressed areas to en- 
joy a greater measure of prosperity 
and to partake in our improving stand- 
ard of living. 

A substantial measure of highly val- 
uable research work has béen done by 
an organization known as the Area 
Employment Expansion Committee to 
support and point up the need for a 
Federal area redevelopment program. 
One of the fact sheets recently issued 
by theArea Employment Expansion 
Committee has to do with a situation in 
the State of New York. The text of 
this New York fact sheet study, sup- 


‘ ported by detailed tables which I have 


omitted in the interest of brevity, is as 

follows: 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT Facr Sueet No. 61—~— 
New Yorke Srate 


The Empire State is among those which 
would benefit from the proposed area re- 
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devélopment legislation. While the total 
number of areas immediately affected con- 
stitutes a somewhat smaller proportion of 
the total of the State than is prevalent in 
other States where there are more chronical- 
ly distressed areas, yet the problems are 
none the less serious in this State. 

In January 1959, there were one major 
labor market, Utica~Rome, and 11 smaller 
areas which would become eligible immedi- 
ately for benefits under the area redevelop- 
ment bill. Their total civilian labor force 
Was over one-half million people, which 
probably represented some 6 percent of the 
State’s* working population. The average 
rate of unemployment in these areas was 
11.9 percent. It would take 29,865 new jobs 
to eliminate the unemployment in excess of 
6 percent in these areas. 

In addition, there were six major labor 
markets, four smaller labor markets and 
three very small labor markets in which 
there was a substantial labor surplus. Con- 
tinued high unemployment in these areas 
would graduate them into the chronically 
distressed state. It is probable that some 
of these areas will reach this condition. 

There are 23 counties for which no labor 
market data are currently available. 


DISTRESSED AREAS 
A, Major labor market ~ 


Utica-Rome: This large labor market in 
central New York State, including both 
Oeriida and Herkimer counties, suffered seri- 
ously from the postwar contraction of the 
textile industry. It has struggled desper- 
ately to replace some of the textile jobs with 
new durable goods plants, but these have 
also been hard hit by unemployment. While 
these plants have opened up new jobs for 
the younger people, they have not provided 
job opportunities for the older population. 
As a restilt the rate of unemployment in the 
labor market in January 1959 was 11.8 per- 
cent. 

The unemployment rate reached a high of 
11.3 percent in January 3955, but had de- 
clined in the subsequent years reaching a 
low in the fall of 1956. In 1958 this labor 
market again suffered reverses so that the 
average unemployment rate for 1958 was 10.4 
percent. The community needs consider- 
able assistance to revamp its basic economic 
structure. 


B. Smaller labor markets 


Eleven smaller labor markets have had a 
high rate.of unemployment for long enough 
periods to become eligible for benefits under 
the area redevelopment bill. 

The following are the periods during 
which these smaller labor market areas have 
been certified as having had substantial la- 
bor surpluses: 

Periods of substantial labor surpluses: 

Amsterdam: June 1954 through Septem- 
ber 1956, March 1958 to date. 

Auburn: January 1955 through July 19565, 
April 1958 to date. 

Batavia: March 1958 to date. 

Elmira: April 1958 to date. ; 

Glens Falls-Hudson Falls: June 1958-to 
date. 

Gloversville: November 1952 through Sep- 
tember 1955, April 1958 to date. 

Kingston: September 1958 to date. 

Newburgh-Middletown-Beacon: July 10958 
to date. 

Oneida: June 1958 to date. 

Plattsburgh: March 1959 to date. 

Watertown: April 1958 to date. 

Amsterdam: This textile community has 
suffered repeated setbacks from the closing 
of large textile mills. The shift of mills 
from this area to other States and the con- 
traction of operations are the basic causes 
for its difficulties. The community has made 
— efforts to attract new plants. It 

sponsored local industrial advances 
anten individual improvements have been 
made. 
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The labor market includes Montgomery 
county. It has had annual average rates of 
unemployment of 9.4 percent in 1955; 9.8 
percent in 1956; 8.9 percent in 1957 and 
14.1 percent in 1958. In January 1959, the 
unemployment rate was 13.5 percent. 

Auburn: Including as this labor market 
does Cayuga County, it has been a center of 
industrial activity except that it has suffered 
from plant closifgs and the contraction of 
some of its basic industries. Among the 
most significant closings was that of the In- 
ternational Harvester Co. Recently an elec- 
trical machinery company moved out of the 
area. Difficulties are being faced by other 
textile plants in the area. The annual aver- 
age rate of unemployment in 1955 was 9.1 
percent; in 1956, 7.1 percent; in 1957, 8.4 
percent and in 1958, 143 percent. Relief 
from continued high unemployment is not 
in sight. 

Batavia; This labor market includes Gene- 
see County. Its annual average rate of un- 
employment in 1957 was 8.8 percent and in 
1958, 94 percent. While it was only re- 
cently certified as having substantial labor 
surpluses, it faces serious problems. Layoffs 
have occurred in its machinery and primary 


. Metal industries and many of its local resi- 


dents must depend upon jobs in nearby areas 
for continued employment since the area 
does not itself support the population. 

Elmira: This labor market includes Che- 
mung County. Unemployment began to as- 
sume serious proportions in December 1957 
and has continued at high levels through 
1958 and in 1959. In February 1959 the rate 
was 11.1 percent. The community has suf- 
fered from widespread layoffs in machinery 
and the electrical equipment plants. 

Glens Falls-Hudson Falls: This labor mar- 
ket includes both the counties of Warren 
and Washington. Unemployment was most 
marked in 1958 with reductions in the elec- 
trical equipment, paper, and textile indus- 
tries. In 1958 the average rate of unem- 
ployment was 9.7 percent. 

Gloversville: This is one of the truly 
chronically distressed labor markets. It en- 
compasses Fulton County. It suffers from 
the decline of the dress, glove and the woolen 
knit glove industry. These have been ad- 
versely affected’ by imports. This area has 
been suffering from continuing high unem- 
ployment for a number of years. In 1955, 
the average rate of unemployment was 13.0 
percent; in 1956, 9.3 percent; in 1957, 14.1 
percent and in 1958, 19.5 percent. In 1959, 
the rate was 17.9 percent in February. This 
is an area needing immediate and continu- 
ing attention. 

Kingston: This labor mé¥ket of Ulster 
Courtty has suffered from the closing of a 
large machinery manufacturing plant, as 
well as losses in the aircraft, paper, and 
chemical industries. Only the seasonal 
pickups in the summer resort trade help off- 
set these setbacks. The average rate of un- 
employment in 1958 was 8.1 percent and in 
January 1959, 10.4 percent. 

Newburg-Middletown-Beacon: This labor 
market includes Orange and Putnam Coun- 
ties as well as the city of Beacon and the 
town of Fishkill in Dutchess County.’ There 
have been widespread layoffs in the apparel, 
textiles, leather goods, metals and ma- 
chinery industries. Many residents work- 
ing in outside areas have also been ad- 
versely affected. The average rate of un- 
employment in 1958 was 9.7 percent. Much 
hope has been placed in the economic ef- 
fects of the New York Thruway but these 
have not yet lived up to expectations. 

Oneida: The Madison County labor mar- 
ket has also recently been added to thelist 
of the distressed areas. There have been 
heavy cutbacks in the silverware industry. 
This is a community which needs long term 
improvements. Residents have been work- 
ing in outside areas arid 
cutbacks in these outside areas have ad- 
versely affected local people. The unem- 
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ployment rate has been particularly high in 
1958, with an annual average rate of 13.1 
percent. Long term redevelopment is es- 
sential. 

Plattsburg: This labor market includes 
Clinton County and has suffered from the 
long term drop in construction and losses in 
mining industries. The average rate of un- 
employment in 1958 was 12.9 percent and 
unemployment continued at a high rate of 
15 percent in February 1959. 

Watertown: The Watertown labor market 
includes Jefferson County. The difficulties 
of this community are attributable to the 
decline in employment in the machinery 
and paper industries. The high unemploy- 
ment rates were first noticeable in March 
1957 and continued through all of 1958. 
The average rate of unemployment for 1958 
was 11.6 percent. 


AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL LABOR SURPLUS 


In addition to the preceding distressed 
areas there are a number of labor markets 
with substantial labor surpluses. This 
condition has not been of sufficient duration 
to qualify them for the benefits of the act. 
These areas will become eligible as of the 
scLOwing dates: 

Corning-Hornell, June 1959. 

Olean-Salamanca, June 1959. 

Albany-Schenectady- =e July 1959. 

Buffalo, July 1959. ‘ 

New York, July 1959. 

Syracuse, July 1959. 

Jamestown-Dunkirk, July 1959. 

Orleans, September 1959. 

Binghamton, October 1959. 

Catskill, December 1959. 

Waterford-Mechanicsville-Stillwater, 
uary 1960. 

Wellsville, January 1960. 

Rochester, July 1960. 


Jan- 





Time and Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
‘leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Times of May 26, 1959, entitled “Time 
and Foreign Aid”: 

Dr. Vannevar Bush, one of our most emi- 
nent scientists, has stated that our program 
of foreign aid “must continue as long as the 
Communist threat endures.” An arbitrary 
cut-off date, he says, would be a “calamity 
of the first order.” 

Dr. Bush in making such a statement is 
probably not thinking of the Communist 
threat in’ terms of a cold war or of our aid 
as @ weapon in that struggle. What he is 
doing, rather, is to dramatize the fact that 
weakness, instability, insecurity and fear 
provide a ground in which the Communist 
threat can flourish. 

What we need to do is to make persons and 
societies strong in their own right. This not 
only offsets this Communist threat but also 
lays the ground for progress in human bet- 
terment. 


Dr. Bush does not set any fixed time limit 
on the endurance of the threat. But he is 
not pessimistic. He holds that the processes 
of education and enlightenment, within the 
very confines of the Communist tyranny, can- 
not be permanently denied. The spark of 
ee ee ee 
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fire that consumes the enemies of the human 
mind and the human spirit. 

With such an end in view we can well 
afford to give the help that will make resist- 
ance to those enemies stronger. This is the 
analysis of a skilled scientist with a world- 
wide outlook. The words of Dr. Bush can 
well be heeded at this time. 





Eloquent Essay for Peace by William 
Goold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent previously granted 
I am including here an essay by William 
Goold of Lebanon, Oreg., entitled, 
“Peace with Honor for America.” My 
friend, Bill Goold, works untiringly for 
many good causes, including peace in 
the world. He is a strong supporter of 
the United Nations. He speaks for many 
of his friends and neighbors when he 
asks for greater support for the United 
Nations. 

The essay is as follows: 

Preace Wirh Honor For AMERICA 
(By William Goold) 


“Blessed are the peacemakers, 
shall inherit the earth.” 





for they 
This historic ad- 


.monition was given to man at a time when 


civilization was comparatively young and 
primitive, even in the most violent conflicts 
between clans, tribes or nations common to 
that time. If peacemakers were so honored 
in this early historic era when man’s poten- 
tial for destruction was utterly insignificant 
as compared with man’s potential for de- 
struction today, the honor and importance 
of the peacemakers must, as a matter of 
logic, increase in direct ratio with the de- 
structive forces in man’s possession for evil. 

The basic philosophy of Christianity and 
the sheet anchor of democracy has its deep- 


. est and strongest roots in the soil of peace 


and the man or nation whose contribution is 
the most effective in achieving this noble 
objective is the most deserving of the love 
and gratitude of mankind. Peace with hon- 
or for America is the prize challenge of cur- 
rent history by which to stimulate and in- 
spire-a people to their grandest.and most 
noble deeds. - Whether by fate or fortune or 
by decree of the eternal gods this challenge 
must be met head-on, confidently, courage- 
ously and fearlessly because the very fate of 
civilization is committed to our keeping, we 
dare not, we will not, fail this trust. 

Never before in all the long march of his- 
tory has a combination of circumstances and 
eyents fraught with the elements of such 
world magnitude, been placed in the 
lap of a single nation with breath-taking pos- 
sibilities that call forth every resource that 
moves a nation on toward the goal of great- 
ness. Nations, like men, must be faced with 
great problems, great decisions—by no other 
course can greatness be determined. 

The provided by the revolution- 
ary war gave us the impassioned words of 
Patrick Henry that literally set men’s hearts 
on fire; it gave us the leadership of Wash- 
ington that could inspire and hold the 
loyalty of his men even as they left their 
blood-stained footprints in the snows at 


Valley Forge; . gave us the brilliant pen of 
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Thomas Paine and his “Common Sense,” 
“The Crisis”; it gave us the magnificent Jef- 
ferson that who was responsible for the im- 
mortal Declaration of Independence that, for 
breadth of vision and depth of understand- 
ing, has not been equaled in the annals of 


history. 

Only by a crisis of the magnitude of the 
slavery problem and secession that threat- 
ened the dissolution of our Nation was the 
“Man of the Ages,” Abraham Lincoln, ele- + 
vated to the heights to which history has pro- 
claimed him. 

“Peace with Honor for America,” in its 
very essence means “Peace with Honor for the 
World”—the two are synonymous and the 
time of decision is now. To us is given the 
choice of whether it will be a world of peace 
or no world at all. In our hands rests the 
most momentous decision in the annals of 
history because, what we do will affect more 
people over a larger area than any one single 
decision of recorded history. 

How can peace with honor for America be 
achieved without compromising our demo- 
cratic ideals and our traditional national 
honor? ‘The frame-work of such an institu- 
tion is found in our great United Nations or- 
ganization. It not only offers our own Na- 
tion peace with honor but it offers the entire 
world peace with honor. 

In order to réalize this great prize of peace, 
men of goodwill everywhere must rise to the 
challenge that thege momentous problems 
impose upon us. It seems that almost by an 
act of God the framework of this great in- 
stitution was founded while partial sanity 
and goodwill prevailed among nations. The 
completion of this World Parliament of Man 
has been temporarily delayed while men and 
nations .jockeyed for advantage. In the 
meantime, the world’s potential for destruc- 
tiveness becomes positively frightening with 
unparalleled damgers, so that we dare not 
tempt the fates with further delay. 

People of good will must rise up as with 
one mighty voice and demand in tones of 
thunder that the magnificent temple of 
man’s last hopes for survival—the United 
Nations—must be completed with all possible 
speed and given the necessary resources and 
manpower to make its mandates final and 
effective. With an aroused and enlightened 
world opinion marshaled on the side of the 
United Nations, with cdequate military force 
to back up decisions, men of good will could 
then return to peaceful pursuits and the re- 
sources of the earth and skills and ingenuity 
of man could then be used to build the 
temples of good will and universal brother~- 
hood, instead of implements of death and 
destruction. 

The unpardonable blunder of the ages has 
been Our neglect and failure to strengthen 
and expand the one single emblem of man's 
hope for peace with honor in our day and 
generation. As a nation, we are blessed with 
natural and human resources almost beyond 
calculation. In World War II, we not only 
maintained aggressive military forces 
throughout the globe, but also set up a 
global program of aid through lend-lease to 
our allies on a scale that is unparalleled in 
its magnitude and generosity. With mil- 
lions of our choice young men and women 
taken out of constructige production and 
trained specialists for the destructive pur- 
suits of war, we still maintained a standard 
of living among our civilian population that 
might, under the circumstances, be con- 
sidered lavish. _ 

If the 59 nations that constitute the 
the. United Nations were to devote them- 
selves with even half of the fervor and re- 
sourcefulness they put into winning the 
war to wor to win the peace, the last 
potential aggressor.in the world would be 
isolated and condemned by the forces of 
democracy. Greed and ion simply 
could not stand before the mighty forces of 
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men and nations determined to build and 
secure an edifice dedicated to world peace 
and the dignity of man. War can and must 
be discarded as a means of world policy in 
the settlement of disputes between nations. 
War's potential destructiveness can become 
so frightening with its slaughter of the inno- 
cent and helpless as to shock the sensibilities 
of mankind. 

In our final quest for peace, we must de- 
velop a world consciousness, a world psy- 
chology, a world attitude. We must learn to 
think big and act big. We must take into 
account the language barriers, the racial 
prejudices, religious differences, social cus- 
toms, political animosities and the wide di- 
vergence in environment and heredity with 
tolerance and understanding. 

One of the noblest quests to which man 
can devote himself is the quest for peace and 
good will among men, and one of the surest 
methods to use in the achievement of this 
worthy goal is to practice what we preach and 
thus make democracy such a shining exam- 
ple of justice and equality that men will seek 
it out and adopt it as their own. 

In conclusion, my final appeal for your 
wholehearted support for the United Na- 
tions—it can truly be made with the fulfill- 
ment of man’s most cherished hope—peace 
wtih honor. In our approach to peace as 
the most desirable and worthy, goal to which 
man can aspire we will need courage and 
fortitude to apply the exacting yardstick 
given to man 2,000 year8 ago—“Whatsoever 
ye would that men or nations do unto you, 
do ye even so unto them.” Applying this 
philosophy to our everyday living will cause 
us to realize the rightness of an organization 
such as the United Nations which is the 
world’s last great hope for achieving peace 
with honor for America and peate with 
honor for the whole world for full measure. 





Page Boy Residences, H.R. 869 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, my 
statement before the Committee on 
House Administration in support of my 
bill, H.R. 869, follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity you are 
affording me to give you my views with 
reference to my bill, H.R. 869, a bill to 
provide a residence for the pages of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
under the supervision of a Capitol Page 
Residence Board. 

This bill, if enacted, would create a Capi- 
tol Page Residence Board composed of 3 
Senators and 3 Members of the House of 
Representatives who would be authorized 
to establish a home for these young men 
who serve the Con as pages. 


The naming of page boys comes under 
the patronage system; hence they may come 
from the 49 States, far and near. The maxi- 
mum age limit of a page is 18 years and the 
minimum age is 14 years. e average 
is between 15 and do pert a bank oe 
stage has not reached years of discretion. 
Under the present setup, these boys have 
living atcommodations scattered through- 
out the city. Some are paying exorbitant 
rents and, in many cases, are exposed to the 
a of a large city without adult super- 
vision. : 
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Boys of 14 or 15 are neither mentally 
nor physically matured, and, in my opinion, 
every Member of this Congress is, to some 
extent, responsible for their well-being. It 
is not only our duty but we have an obli- 
gation to furnish these boys with the paren- 
tal care and supervision they left behind 
when coming to Washington. 

The page boys must attend school at the 
Library of Congress before reporting to 
work each morning. Im some cases, these 
boys travel alone several miles in the early 
morning hours. We owe it to the families 
of these young men to enact legislation of 
this kind. ¢ 

My proposal would require these boys to 
pay reasonable rent, just as they do now. 
The home should, therefore, be self-sustain- 
ing. These teenage boys will be the men 
of tomorrow. Many are dreaming of taking 
our places in the years ahead. 

Our responsibility to them is to provide 
adequate quarters, with a superintendent in 
charge, and a complete housekeeping staff, 
which would be responsible for their super- 
vision with to proper food, sleep, 
recreation, and sufficient application to their 
schoolwork. 

It is my sincere hope that the Congress 
will enact this bill to prepare them for the 
great responsibility which lies ahead. ‘‘Let’s 
put first things first.” \ 





Business Finally Gets Into Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, as most 
of us know, General Electric is one of the 
industries in this country which has 
come to the conclusion that we are only 
going to get sound and stable govern- 
ment in this countfy if business and its 
employees take an active and intelligent 
interest in the political life of the Nation. 
General Electric is, of course, to be con- 
gratulated on such a forward step. It 
has gotten beyond the realm of the talk- 
ing stage insofar as General Electric is 
concerned. This company has set up a 
series of lecture and discussion meetings 
available to all groups of employees after 
working hours. General Electric says: 

This project is designed to give the partici- 
pant practical experience and understanding 
of the American-two-party system. 


General Electric points out that 
improvements in the climate of the com- 
munity as a place to live, and work, and 
raise a family most frequently are the re- 
sult of political action. Participants in 
these programs are encouraged to recog- 
nize political activity as a dimension of 
personal responsibility—-to be accepted 
and discharged as a fundamental of good 
citizenship. 

A recent speaker at one of these semi- 
nars was one of Cincinnati’s leading citi- 
zens, William L.. McGrath, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Williamson 
Co. Mr. McGrath as an industrialist 
practices what he preaches. All his life 
he has participated in numerous political 
and community activities. He devoted 
many years and gave much of his energy 
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and abilities as the employer delegate to 
the International Labor Organization at 
Geneva. Mr. Speaker, every Member of 
the Congress should have the benefit of 
Mr. McGrath’s speech. I am sure the 
great majority will realize and appreciate 
the significance of thfs activity by men 
like Mr. McGrath and companies like 
General Electric. Mr. McGrath’s ad- 
dress follows: 

We are assembled here to talk about poli- 
tics. Now that in itself is rather unusual. 
Up until recently, businessmen thought they 
had no time to concern themselves with pol- 
itics. Too many people used to think that 
politics had to do with things like kissing 
babies and helping somebody get a job— 
and even with corruption. 

However, let’s start from the ground up on 
this subject. Just what is politics? 

The “Century Dictionary” defines politics 
as “the science and practice of government.” 
Now certainly there can be no higher pro- 
fession than the science and practice of 
government. Certainly every citizen, in- 
cluding businessmen, should be strongly in- 
terested in the science and the practice of 
the Government under which we live—be- 
cause that .is what determines in the long 
run our future opportunities as individuals. 
What opportunities, would individuals have 
if private enterprise business were destroyed? 

Now let’s think about the word “politician.” 
When you say “politician” some people think 
of a man on a soap box waving his arms and 


~ promising people that he will get them some- 


thing for nothing. Well, unfortunately, 
there are politicians of that sort, as we all 
know. But there are other kinds, too. 


It may be that when history is written 
several hundred years from now, the histori- 
ans may say that Abraham Lincoln was the 
outstanding figure of the 19th century and 
that Winston Churchill was the outstanding 
figure of the 20th century. Now these two 
great men had one thing in common. They 
were both politicians. They both entered 
politics at a very early age. As a matter of 
fact, every President of the United States 
and every Prime Minister of England has 
been a politician. So, when we talk about 
Politics, we are talking on a pretty high level. 

I want to go back to Abraham Lincoln for 
& moment.. Lincoln talked about the Gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people. Today I want to ask the ques- 
.tion, what people? 

Well, the people who make their wishes 
heard and felt are the ones who get atten- 
tion. The people who say they don’t care 
anything about politics and don’t want to be 
bothered with it are the ones whose wishes 
and interests are neglected or ignored. 

So what's been happening in recent years? 
Let’s be frank about it. Organized labor has 
organized for political action. It has used 
for that purpose the same machinery that 
is available to all of us. It has become. the 
most powerful single political influence in 
the United States. The organization known 
as COPE carries more weight in theeCongress 
of the United States than any other organ- 
ization in the country. Organized labor is 
today dictating policies in Columbus, Ohio. 
Why? Because organized labor has worked 
in politics while businessmen and other cit- 
izens said they were not interested in poli- 
tics. Most businessmen thought they were 
interested only in business, and so business- 
men have practically abdicated their rights 
as citizens. They have been sitting on the 
side lines, while other people with special 
axes to grind have been getting bills passed 
favorable to them but in many cases, un- 
favorable to business. What happens in the 
long run is determined not. so much by what 
businessmen manufacture, as it is upon how 
people think, 
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While we have been busy making products, 
a lot of other ie have been busy.saying 
words that will influence people to think 
along the lines that the wordmakers want 
to think, They have influenced politicians 
and voters. , 

When you go to work in the morning you 
are concerned with a special, concrete prob- 
lem—the design of a product, or the layout 
of a plant, or the setup of the sales organiza- 
tion, or the purchases of materials, but the 
world is full of people who actually do noth- 
ing but use words. 

The head of a union does not have to con- 
cern himself with his or his shareholders 
investment with capital equipment, plant 
layout, product engineering, packaging, and 
so forth. He works chiefly just with words. 
He can spend all day long figuring out what 
he should say, and what he should get into 
print to influence people to his way of think- 


Teachers, ministers, newspaper reporters, 
editoral writers and columnists, TV and radio 
commentators, all are putting forward ideas 
with a particular slant to them. Those 
ideas influence votes, elections, and legisla- 
tors and Congressmen. They are the basis 
for political power—they determine in the 
main the way the country is going. 

Most of these union men, and many edu- 
cators, ministers, and writers, are not aware 
that business is the basis of all taxes, and 
without taxes no government can function. 
Many of these molders of opinion would de- 
stroy business, would destroy the source of 
jobs and wages, would kill the goose that lays 
the golden eggs. Businessmen make jobs. 
But some people do not grasp this truth. 
’ They must be told. One of our political jobs, 
therefore, is that of education. 

We are confronted with misrepresentation 
or twisting of facts to meet special purposes. 
We see people voting on issues against their 
own best interests. The reason is because 
they haven’t got the facts straight. In that 
connection I want to quote briefly from Dr. 
Claude Robinson, of Opinion Research Corp., 
who is really an authority on the subject of 
the molding of public opinion. Dr. Robin- 
son says, and I quote: 

“It can be demonstrated that when you 
take the ideologies of people with different 
informational levels you always find that the 
ideologies swing to the right as the facts are 
clearer in people’s minds. That is demon- 
strable over and over again. It doesn’t make 
any different what income groups or what 
age groups or what educational groups they 
are; that basic principle holds. The more 
people know about the capitalistic system, 
the more they believe in it.” 

And then, after we have given people facts 
so that they can_ understand them, the other 
job is to'see that they get out and vote on 
election day. 

The minute anybody mentions politics 


P 

right. ‘The science and practice of govern- 
ment in the United States is handled on the 
two-party system, and to a certain extent 
on the basis of party responsibility; and our 
system has proved to be better than that of 
countries, like France, which had so many 
political parties that they couldn’t get any- 
thing done. 

As far as the individual is concerned, I 
think he should concern himself with issues 
and with trying to get more votes for capable 
men who have sound views on the political 
issues involved. 

As a matter of fact it is pretty hard to tell 
today what is meant by Republican and 
what is meant by Democrat. Both parties 
are split right down the middle. On many 
subjects there is great disagreement within 
the parties. 

I think this gives businessmen the biggest 
opportunity that we have @ad in ‘years. 
Political leadership in this country, right 
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now, is very much confused. So let’s all 
go to work at it and see what we can do to 
get thinking going in the direction which 
we believe is right. 

This isn’t going to. be easy. I said be- 
fore, a lot of people are laboring under 
misconceptions. There are so many things 
that “people just don’t understand. For 
example, I think if you would ask the 
ordinary man on the street whether he 
thought Social Security should be increased, 
he would say yes. Then if you asked him if 
he thought taxes should be increased, he 
would say no. A good many people actually 
don’t seem to understand that government 
can pay out only what the taxpayers pay 
into it. People seem to think that govern- 
ment somehow. possesses billions of dollars 
of its own. 

Now action in politics (that is, vote- 
getting) has certain established procedures 
and methods which have been developed by 
trial and error over the years. Organized 
labor has commandeered these procedures 
and methods. A good many of us know 
little abou them. But, on the other hand, 
businessmen have had considerable exper- 
ience in promotion. They put on successful 
sales- campaigns for their products. They 
have put on United Fund, Red Cross and 
hospital campaigns. We all have been 
schooled in the techniques of these cam- 
paigns. If we apply the same hard work to 
learning the techniques of political cam- 
paigns, we can do a great public service. 

We may think we are amateurs, but I am 
not so sure. For example, let’s just take 
one theme—economy in government. Sup- 
pose we started out to sell economy in gov- 
ernment the way we sell the United Fund, 
or the way my company sells furnaces, or 
the way your company sells electrical equip- 
ment, or the way Procter & Gamble sells 
soap. Why shouldn’t we? If we don’t get 
economy in government, sooner or later all 
of our companies are going to be ruined 
by confiscatory taxes. 

Here’s another angle. Everyone of us has 
sales outlets. Do we know them personally? 
Of course we do. We give them help and 
recognition and back them up every way 
we can. But what do we do with our Con- 
gressmen, our Senators, our State legislators 
and our Governor? We write indignant 
letters to them when they do something we 
don’t like, but do we praise them for right 
action and encourage them when they are 
maligned by their traducers? That's a field 
that needs attention. 

In closing, let me quote two sayings of 
Abraham Lincoln: 

First: “You can fool some of the people 
all of the time; all of the people some of 
the time; but you can’t fool all the people, 
all the time.” 

Second: “Give the people the truth and 
they will follow with right political action.” 





New Educational Curriculum, Benjamin 
Franklin High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. _* Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
recently iasued by the Honorable Charles 

J. Bensley, member of the New York 
City Board of Education from the 
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Borough of the Bronx, joined by the 
Reverend Dr. Gardner Taylor, member 
of the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion from the Borough of Brooklyn. 
The ‘statement, which follows, concerns 
@ proposal for a new curriculum and 
program of instruction for the Benjamin 
Franklin High School to develop that 
school into the finest educational fa- 
cility of its type: 

The Honorable Charles. J. Bensley ‘and 
the Reverend Dr. Gardner Taylor, members 
of the Beard of Education of the City of 
New York, today issued a statement of a 
proposal of new policy to be submitted 
to the board of education concerning a plan 
to develop the Benjamin Franklin High 
School into the finest educational facility of 
its type that will gain for the school a world- 
wide reputation and bring honor to the 
city of New York. This proposal is an 
affirmative and constructive approach to en- 
hance the value of the school to the com- 
munity and city rather than minimize its 
value by a possible change in organization to 
an elementary and junior high school, and 
has taken into account the petitions of many 
civic and community organizations. 

In essence, this plan aims to prepare stu- 
dents to take further work toward careers 
as social scientists. The curriculum and 
program of instruction will be designed to 
develop the type of personnel most critically 
needed in the field of human relations. It 
will prepare these students for public serv- 
ice and leadership on municipal, State and 
national levels. From these leaders in our 
governmental affairs will emerge the types 
of persons who could become leaders in world 
affairs. A result of the plan would be to 
develop a system similar to the English 
civil service whereby creative leadership, in 
government would be developed on a career 
basis. 

In explaining the purpose of this pro- 
posal, Mr. Bensley said, “In these times of 
a dynamic and expanding society such as 
never before witnessed by man, an education 
fer responsible citizenship and leadership 
must be given proper and special emphasis. 
We must train our children to think in 
values that will teach them how to live to- 
gether. Our problem is how to make human 
intelligence work for humanity. Man's 
present solution for peace is through a bal- 
ance of destruction. We are so concerned 
with advancing our frontiers of science in 
tribute to this balance of destruction, that 
we are continually adding peril upon peril. 
The values that we evolve must make it 
axiomatic that science is but a tool of man 
in his way of life end that this tool should 
never become the master. The humanities 
of man must direct the science of man.” 

Mr. Bensley and Reverend Taylor will in- 
troduce at the next meeting of the Board 
of Education on May 28 a joint resolution 
to effectuate this plan. The resolution will 
ask the Superintendent of Schools to pre- 
pare such an enriched curriculum of in- 
struction in the following areas: English, 
economics, human relations, world history 
and geography, social sciences, foreign lan- 
guages, and other suitabie areas of knowl- 
edges and skills that will lead to admission 
to higher schools and service in municipal, 
State, National, and international govern- 
mental agencies and trade. 

Into this school, the resolution proposes, 
will be gathered from all parts of the city, 
irrespective of socioeconomic or ethnic back- 
ground, the young nien and women who de- 
sire this type of education. Mr. Bensley and 
Reverend Taylor envisioned, with the assist- 
ance of outstanding educators and national 
leaders, the éstablishment of admissions cri- 
teria. “It is our intention to admit children 
not alone on the basis of IQ for we 
that those children who come from socially 
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and economically deprived environments 
have not been given an equal opportunity 
to develop their We also recog- 
nize that a test score solely in terms of IQ 
is not sufficient to discover the type of chil- 
dren who may this special potential 
and profit mhost from such instruction. The 
criteria for admission will have as the goal 
the selection of those children who will most 
benefit the community and themselves from 
this kind of enriched curriculum,” they said. 

Another feature of the plan will be the 
establishment of an advisory commission to 
assist financially those children who will go 
on to college to pursue these studies. A pro- 
gram of scholarships and fellowships will be 
sought and the aid of various foundations 
and international organizations will be en- 
listed. 

The Reverend Taylor said, “We are certain 
that all men and women of good will and 
faith will join forces with us in this en- 
deavor to produce leaders of the future for 
brotherhood and better understanding not 
alone for the city of New York and through- 
out the Nation, but among all peoples and 
nations of the world.” 

Dr. Taylor and Mr. Bensley pointed out, 
“It is fitting that the center for world rela- 
tions, the United Nations; is located in the 
vicinity of the Benjamin Franklin High 
School. It is our thought that the Benjamin 
Franklin High School may well also become 
the training school for children who will 
seek their future in activities allied with the 
United Nations and international affairs.” 





Limitations on Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration Loans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
unwise, unjust and discriminatory to 
place limitations by law on Commodity 
Credit Corporation loans. To do so 
would defeat the purpose for which the 
loan program was designed to accom- 
plish. The CCC loan is intended to per- 
mit farmers to market their crops in 
an orderly manner. The larger produc- 
ers use the CCC loan extensively and 
this results in stabilizing prices during 
the time the crops are moving to mar- 
ket. The small farmer will be forced 
to receive less for his commodities if 
limitations on the amount any one 
farmer could place in the load should 
become effective. The impact on the 
market due to inability to use the loan 
at harvesttime would lower the price for 


would be realized on stocks of farm com- 
modities that are owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

The limitation of $50,000 or $35,000 
applies on the gross value of the crop 
placed in the loan; it is not the net 
profit of the farmer. If it is made ap- 
plicable for one or both of these 
amounts as a ceiling they could _ 


the years 
in connection with the agricultural con- 
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servation program. The limitations 
have been reduced appreciably on the 
false assumption that to do so,would 
help the little man. The truth of the 
matter is that the small farmer and the 
large farmer alike would suffer if loan 
limitations are invoked. 

To attempt to make loan limitations 
applicable to the 1959 crop year would 
abrogate agreements with cotton farm- 


‘ers who have chosen either the A or B 


program. To limit the loan after 
farmers had voted controls when no 
limitation existed would be changing the 
rules of the game in the fifth inning. 
It would be unlawful and dishonest. 

There should be no limitation placed 
on cooperative organizations as such. 
If there is to be a limitation it should be 
on individual farmers, that is, landown- 
ers and renters in their separate capaci- 
ties. The cooperatives would continue 
to serve its members as agent in the 
handling of the CCC loans so long as no 
one of the members placed more in the 
loan than permitted under the limitation 
of $50,000 or $35,000 as the case may be. 

The propagandists have been unjust in 
their campaign against the farmer. 
Nothing is said about subsidies and tariff 
benefits to business enterprises. There 
is no effort to deprive labor of its mini- 
mum wage. It is directed at the farmer 
and farmer alone. It is unjust and dis- 
criminatory. 

I include some pertinent excerpts from 
communications received by me on the 
subject of loan limitations: 


Letter of May 23 from Mr. R. A. Pick- 
ens, of Pickens, Ark.: 

A limit on the amount of CCC loans to 
any farm or organization for 1959 is a con- 
siderable breach of faith*on the part of the 
Congress. 

When various crop quotas were voted on, 
there was no limit. Nor when cotton farmers 
were given a choice of two individual cotton 
allotments. The limitation voted by the 
House last week would, in effect, pull the rug 
from under us in the very middle of a 
crop. 

A result could well be a complete disrup- 
tion of what free markets we. have left. 
There would probably be enough dumping 
of crops on our commodity markets caused 
by this action to force prices down to the 
point where a tremendous volume would seek 
CCC loans, farm in excess of any amounts 
that might be allocated for CCC purchases. 
Such could possibly cause the 1959 marketing 
season to be far worse than that in 1929. 
Much has been said about the large 
tion farms but Congress should 
realize that the day of the ox and the bull 
tongue plow is past. The economy of our 
rural areas is dependent on the agriculture 
of these areas, whether marginal producers 
or efficient modern farms. This sudden limit 
on CCC loans effects, roughly, each acre of 
production over 300 acres of cotton and/or 
rice on each Arkansas farm. 

The laborer on the mechanized farm is 
just as deserving of price protection and a 
decent standard of living as is the land- 
owner. Possibly more so, as he has very 
little capital to fall back on. 


Excerpts from a letter written by 
Mr. William Rhea Blake, executive vice 
ogra of the National Cotton Coun- 

thousand dollars may sound like a 
large amount, but it represents gross, not 
net, income. ermore, the records of the 
ACP and other Government programs show 
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that a ceiling once placed in the law is con- 
stantly lowered. As the ceiling goes down, 
the value of the loan as an orderly market- 
ing device is progressively destroyed and the 
benefits of the program to all. farmers are 
progressively diminished. Cotton forced on 
the market, instead of being orderly mar- 
keted with the aid of the loan, will depress 
market prices and hurt all farmers, espe- 
cially the smallest ones who seldom, if ever, 
use the loan. 

The marketing system would be seriously 
impaired. In fact, it would be hard to devise 
anything that would do more harm all the 
way around than the proposed limitation. 

Finally, when made applicable to the 1959 
crop, limitations would be in direct viola- 
tion of the Government’s contracutal obli- 
gations to all farmgrs who accepted present 
programs in a commodity referendum and, 
in the case of cotton, who further made a 
separate individual agreement with the Gov- 
ernment under the choice A and B programs. 


Telegram from Mr. Ralph Woodruff, 
general manager of Delta Products Co., 
of Wilson, Ark.: 

House amendment limiting support loan 
to $50,000 unfair to grower. No limitations 
were involved when marketing quotas were 
approved by referendum. This action also 
breaks faith with choice B cottongrowers 
since limitation was not a factor when 
choice was made. Speaking for member of 
Delta Products Co., strongly urge elimina- 
tion of this vicious amendment to agricul- 
tural appropriation bill. 


Telegram from Mr. Waldo Frasier, 
executive vice president of the Arkansas 
Farm Bureau Federation, Little Rock, 
Ark.: 


The passage of the limitation provided in 
the Senate bill (S. 1968) would be extremely 
disastrous to the orderly marketing of cotton, 
rice, and soybeans. 

Cotton, rice, and soybeans forced on the 
market instead of being marketed in an 
orderly fashion with the aid of the loan will 
depress market prices and hurt all farmers, 
especially the smaller ones who seldom, if 
ever, use the loan. Depressed market prices 
will in turn force farmers who can use the 
loan to put their commodities in CCC in 
greatly accelerated volume; thus Commodity 
Credit’s holdings will be substantially in- 
creased and not decreased. 

Under the present method of operations 
under the CCC the rice marketing coopera- 
tives which process and market more than 50 
percent of the rice grown in the State, can 
borrow and have borrowed in the name if 
the cooperatives. Under the amendment that 
has passed the Senate this would be impos- 
sible. It would mean that the two coopera- 
tives that operate in the State would have 
to handle rice on which the CCC would have 
from 5,000 to 6,000 loans to individual farm- 
ers who are their members. : 

If Arkansas’ agriculture is forced to operate 
under limitation of CCC loans the Govern- 
ment’s handling of commodities and the cost 
of that handling would be greatly increased. 
Farmers benefits would be greatly decreased. 


A ceiling would be placed on the individual 


farmer’s initiative and efficiency that is con- 
trary to our American system. 


Telegram from Mr. Lloyd Godley, of 
Osceola: 

Mississippi County ASC office made 4,- 
386,000 1958 soybean loans. Seventy five 
percent has been paid. Most of balance 
will be before dealine. Collected enough 
fees from farmers to pay clerical and field 
help 5 years. Farmers averaged $2 for beans. 
Where storage not available $50. Without 
storage andgloan farmers would have had 
minimum $3 million less income this 
county. Program has not cost Government. 
Saved farmers big and little *from heavy 
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losses. Despite incidious propaganda, pro- 
gram is good for agriculture and business. 
Limitation will upset orderly marketing. 
Will not save money for Government. Will 
cost economy of Nation. . 


And from Mr. R. E. L. Wilson III, of 
Wilson, Ark.: _ 

Congratulations your remarks page 7488, 
May 18, CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp.. House 
current legislation limitations 
will eventually force liquidation of large and 
proven and efficient operations in “favor of 
its opposite. Discrimination against so- 
called large farm operators completely un- 
fair in view of the fact that large industry 
and labor receive the same benefits under 


_ our tariff laws as small industry. 


Tremendous concern among farmers in 
this area raising the majority of crops re- 
garding orderly marketing of crops when 
loan limitation enforced. Commercial banks 
will have to carry full burden of commodity 
loans with virtually no price insurance. En- 
tire farm credit structure is threatened. 
Banks and farm furnishers will be hesitant 
to advance production loans next spring. 
Small farmers as well as.large farmers 
threatened by such impending legislation. 





Huge Anti-Inflation Campaign Seeks To 
Cover Up Soaring Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 
Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 





Speaker, we are all receiving a flood of 


mail inspired by a clever, well-organized, 
heavily financed master plan to discredit 
the Congress. 

The master plan is to persuade the 
public that inflation is responsible for 
all our economic troubles and that Gov- 
ernment spending and costs of labor are 
causing ruinous inflation. ; 

A current article in the Rail Brother- 
hoods’ weekly newspaper Labor points 
out the real villains, administered prices 
and exorbitant profits. 

It is a refreshing contrast to the ex- 
pressive propaganda which is constantly 


coming across our desks, powring over - 


the air waves, and being published in the 
slick magazines. ma, 


The article from Labor is as follows: 


Recent weeks have brought a. pair of ap- 
parently unrelated developments that actu- 
ally are closely tied together—but the powers 
that be would prefer people not to wake up 
to that fact. : ; 

The first development is a big anti-infla- 
tion publicity campaign. This campaign has 
been launched by rightwing daily papers, 
the steel trust, the big life insurance com- 


‘panies, other big business firms, and right- 


wing pressure ‘groups like the so-called Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government. 

Aim of this-campaign is to arouse people 
against inflation—and to chanfiel their re- 
sentment against big spenders in Congress 
and against wage increases for workers, as 
the supposed culprits causing inflation. 

‘The second parallel development hasn’t 
been noted in any full-page ads, nor in news- 
paper editorials. The facts are to be found 
mainly in the financial pages.of the daily. 
press, or in the financial journals. 


/ 
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SOARING PROFITS 


This second development is the fantastic 
increase in profits shown by the big corpora- 
tions in the first quarter of 1959, over the 
same months last year. The Wall Street 
Journal, for’ example, reports: Corporate 
profits in the first quarter this year leaped to 
a level 53.9 percent higher than in the re- 
cession-hit period a year earlier. And an 
equally sizable—and perhaps even larger— 
gain ap) likely for the current quarter. 

Si tly, the most fabulous first- 
quarter profit jumnp of all those reported 
by the Wall Street paper was shown by 36 
major railroads, with an average profit in- 
crease of 428.8 percent. Also, the paper 
said, “railroads expect sharp increases in 
second-quarte® earnings.” 

Moreover, for 1959 as a whole, alltime 
record corporate profits are being freely 
predicted. The Wall Street Journal quoted 
analysts in Washington as expecting cor- 
porate pretax profits of $50 billion this year. 
U.S. News & World Report forecast a $50 
billion annual rate for the first half. 

The previous alltime high in corporation 
profits came in 1956, at $45.5 billion. Last 
year’s total was $36.7 billion, fully $13.3 bil- 
lion less than this year’s predicted total. 


EMBARRASSMENT OF RICHES 


Already, according to Business Week 
magazine, “with profits flooding in at this 
record rate, some corporate treasurers look 
as though they were faced with an embar- 
rassment of riches. Says the treasurer of 
one chemical company: “The biggest prob- 
lem we have around here is trying to find 
ways to spend all the money we've got lying 
around.’ ” 

These soaring corporate profits come ulti- 
mately from just one source—the consumer. 
The consumer will be paying for these $13.3 
billion extra profits in the goods he or she 
buys. But none of this side of the inflation 
tory percolates“into the anti-inflation cam- 
paign of the rightwing daily papers and the 
big interests. 

The Chicago Tribune first launched its 
anti-inflation drive with front-page edi- 
torials and articles about a month ago. It 
coupled this with continuing promotional 
stories and blank forms for readers to write 
their Senators and Congressmen urging a 
balanced budget and less spending. 


OTHER PAPERS JOIN DRIVE 


The Tribune’s sister-papers, the New York 
Daily News and Chicago American, quickly 
joined in. So also did the big Philadelphia 
Inquirer and other papers. Big business 
firms cooperated by ordering scores of thou- 
sands of reprints of the Tribune’s stories 
for distribution on their own. 

Similarly, a so-called sound dollar commit- 
~tee—promoted by labor foe Edward R. 
Rumley of the right-wing Committee for 
Constitutional Government—has been seek- 
ing to place full-page ads in 2,000 newspapers. 
These ads also hammer at Government big 
spenders. Newspapers have been urged. by 
the committee’to drum up local sponsorship 
pt these ads in every city. 

The ‘Institute .of Life Insurance has 
launched a big new advertising campaign 
of the same nature. Meanwhile, the Iron 
and Steel Institute, speaking for thé big steel 
companies, has placed a deluge of ads in 450 
papers trying to blame steel workers’ wages 
for higher steel prices. These ads, geared to 
the slogan “Inflation robs us all,” have been 
mum about skyrocketing st¢el profits. 


* THE REAL TARGET 


None of this anti-spender material points 
out that the real target of economy leaders in 
Congress is badly needed social welfate pro- 
grafms. Nor do the anti-wage increase ads 
point out that workers may have some right 
to share in the soaring big-business profits 
created by their labor. In fact, all of this 
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anti-inflation campaign is silent about the 
role of soaring profits in the inflation picture. 

In the background lie these further facts: 
The cost of living has now been roughly 
stable for about a year. However, Govern- 
ment economists have been predicting for 
several months that while food prices will 
go down this year, the prices of other goods 
bought by consumers will go up. 

Thus, when the big manufacturers begin 
boosting their prices, consumers might be 
expected to raise some sharp questions about 
profits. But if, meanwhile, consumers have 
been educated to put all the blame for in- 
flation on Government spending and on un- 
warranted wage increases, then the soaring 
profits may go unchallenged. That's the sort 
of education many of the current campaigns 
seem designed to accomplish, 


ee 


Columbus Day: An Opportunity To 
Strengthen the Spiritual Bonds of 
the Americas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as the 
author of H.R. 418, which seeks to de- 
clare October 12—-Columbus Day—a legal 
holiday—I would like at this time to tell 
you about some of the outstanding 1958 
Columbus Day celebrations sponsored by 
the National Citizens Committee for Co- 
lumbus Day. 

As the first national chairman of the 
Columbus Foundation which now spon- 
sor the work of the National Citizens 
Committee for Columbus Day, I-was more 
closely associated with the work of the 
national committee in 1958 than in the 
4 previous years of its existence. 

Mr. ZABLOcCKI, of Wisconsin, has ex- 
plained to you why I was chosen to head 
the Columbus Foundation, an overall 
organization dedicated to increasing 
greater cultural and educational ex- 
change and improved understanding 
among the peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

THE COLUMBUS FOUNDATION 


Launched on October .12, 1958, the 
Columbus Foundation proposes to in- 
crease and broaden the traditional ob- 
servance of Columbus Day in two ways: 

First. By stimulating such sister proj- 
ects as sister cities, sister schools and 
colleges, and sister organizations. 

Second. By encouraging educationa! 
and cultural exchanges through scholar- 
ships raised by communities, schools, col- 
leges, organizations and business groups. 
_ Now I want to commend the leaders of 
the National Citizens Committee for Co-~- 
lumbus Day for the fine work which is 
being done to bring to Americans the 
significance of the discovery of the West- 
ro Hemisphere by Christopher Colum- 

us. 
AMERICANS ALL-COLUMBUS DAY THEME 


The: theme of the 1958 celebrations 
was:..Americans All. No continent is 
so closely knit by religious ties as is the 
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Western Hemisphere. All people who 
live on the American Continent are 
bound together by their belief in the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man—treligious principles of Catho- 
lics, Protestants, and Jews. 

Only through the determined achieve- 
ment of these spiritual values can we of 
this hemisphere prove to the world the 
value and effectiveness of our free west- 
ern system. 

Since the discovery of America over 
450 years ago, this continent has been 
an inspiration to the peoples of the 
world. From the beginning this new 
world has offered an opportunity for 
all peoples to seek and achieve a new 
and more meaningful life because our 
country was founded on the belief that 
spiritual faith, initiative, courage, and 
energy are traits to be admired. 

During the last 50 years, people have 
come to believe that the destiny of the 
world was in America’s hands—that 
America was composed of men from the 
mold of Columbus—men who ques- 
tioned, dared, and dreamed—men who 
had the courage to translate their 
dreams into noble action for the bene- 
fit of all mankind. 

U.S. CITIZENS NEED TO KNOW MORE ABOUT 

LATIN AMERICANS 


In recent years, we of the United 
States have been too unmindful of the 
problems besetting our neighbors in the 
other 20 American Republics. After 
World War II, the national yearnings 
of the peoples of Asia and Africa burst 
upon us like a bomb. In our struggle 
to meet these unexpected responsibili- 
ties, we perhaps gave the impression to 
our Latin American neighbors that we 
no longer were concerned with their 
problems. At the same time, population 
growth in Latin America has been ex- 
ceeding ours. In conjunction with pop- 
ulation growth, there is a tremendous 
desire to push forward on the part of 
all Latin Americans to obtain some of 
the more tangible and intangible bene- 
fits of life. 

The 1958 demonstrations against Vice 
President and Mrs. Nrxon in some of the 
Latin American countries reveal the ur- 
gent necessity for an improved under- 
standing between the citizens of the 20 
Latin American Republics. 

In 1957, His Excellency Victor An- 
drade, then Bolivia’s Ambassador to the 
United States and now her Foreign 
Minister, made this statement in an ad- 
dress before the Cosmopolitan Club of 
Pennsylvania State College: 

The average citizen in the United States 
is only vaguely aware of Latin America. He 
has, on the whole, a kindly feeling toward 
his southern neighbors and believe they will 
stand beside the United States in the event 
of crisis—as, indeed has been true in the 
past. But he knows comparatively little 
about Latin America and hears compara- 
tively little. Many Latin Americans feel 
they are taken for granted by the United 
States, and, perhaps there is something in 
that feeling. : 


Recently, Members of Congress lis- 
tened to an address by President José 
Maria Lemus of El Salvador who pointed 
out that Communist imperialism men- 
aces the entire Western Hemisphere be- 
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cause of “valuable allies” in the hemi- 
sphere such as “social injustice, disorder, 
and political errors, the impoverishment 
of nations, and the wretchedness of great 
groups of human beings whom a weak- 
ened economy is not able to protect fully, 
nor offer comforting prospects.” 

U.S. CITIZENS MAKE COLUMBUS DAY AN OCCA- 

SION TO LEARN ABOUT LATIN AMERICANS 

It is therefore with great pleasure that 
I tell you about some of the 1958 activi- 
ties of the National Citizens Committee 
to dramatize this great historical date, 
October 12; as an occasion to learn more 
about our Latin Americgn neighbors 
through meaningful exchanges of people 
and ideas. 

Under the leadership of the President 
of the United States, who made the 
Columbus Day address at the distin- 
guished New York City celebration, more 
than 40 State Governors issued 1958 
Columbus Day proclamations calling for 
observances On October 12 to create 
greater inter*American friendship and 
understanding under the theme “Ameri- 
cans All.” In addition a majority of 
these Govérnors appointed State Colum- 
bus Day chairmen to stimulate statewide 
observances and to coordinate the activi- 
ties of the various communities. 


SUPPORT OF STATE GOVERNORS 


I would like to call your attention to 
the statewide Columbus Day observances 
in some of our States. It is particularly 
pleasing to report that my own State of 
New Jersey had a most outstanding series 
of celebrations under the leadership of 
Gov. Robert B. Meyner and such dis- 
tinguished mayors as my own mayor, 
Honorable Leo P. Carlin, of Newark. 

Other examples of outstanding state- 
wide celebrations were: Pennsylvania, 
Colorado, Ohio, Florida, Tennessee, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, California, Missouri, 
Delaware, Utah, Massachusetts, New 
York, Illinois, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Cooperating Governors were: Hon. 
James E, Folsom, Alabama; Ernest W. 
McFarland, Arizona; Goodwin J. Knight, 
California; Steve McNichols, Colorado; 
Abraham Ribincoff, Connecticut: J. 
Caleb Boggs, Delaware; Leroy~ Collins, 
Florida; Marvin Griffin, Georgia: Wil- 


liam G. Stratton, Illinois; Harold WwW. 


Handley, Indiana; Herschel C. Loveless, 
Iowa; George Docking, Kansas; Albert 
B. Chandler, Kentucky; Earl K. Long, 
Louisiana; Edmund S. Muskie, Maine; 
Theodore R. McKeldin, Maryland; Fos- 
ter Furcolo, Massachusetts; G. Menney 
Williams, Michigan; Orville L. Freeman, 
Minnesota; James T. Blair, Missouri; 
Victor E. Anderson, Nebraska; Charles 
H. Russell, Nevada; Lane Dwinell, New 
Hampshire; Robert B. Meyner, New 
Jersey; Averell Harriman, New York; 
John E. Davis, North Dakota; C. William 
O'Neill, Ohio; George M. Leader, Penn- 
sylvania; Frank G. Clement, Tennessee; 
Price Daniel, Texas; Cecil H. Underwood, 
West Virginia; Vernon. W. Thompson, 
Wisconsin; Milward L. Simpson, Wyo- 
ming; Luis Munoz Marin, Puerto Rico; 
The Board of Commissioners, Hon. Rob- 
.ert E. McLaughlin, President, District 
of Columbia. 
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SUPPORT OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Through the years, the National Citi- 
zens Committee has invited Members of 
Congress to act as honorary sponsors 
for Columbus Day. In 1958, many dis- 
tinguished Senators and Congressmen 
not only were willing to serve as honor- 
ary sponsors, but they helped to set up 
Columbus Day committees in their States 
and districts. Others gave major talks 
on Columbus Day in their own States 
and elsewhere. 

U.S. Senators cooperating: Hon. 
George D. Aiken, of Vermont; Hon. J. 
Glenn Beall, of Maryland; Hon. Styles 
Bridges, of New Hampshire; Hon. Clif- 
ford P. Case, of New Jersey; Hon. John 
A. Carroll, of Colorado; Hon. Dennis 
Chavez, of New Mexico; Hon. Paul H. 
Douglas, of Mlinois; Hon. John D. 
Hoblitzell, Jr., of West Virginia; Hon: 
Hubert H. Humphrey, of Minnesota; 
Hon. Irving M. Ives, of New York; Hon. 
Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee; Hon. 
John F. Kennedy, of Massachusetts; 
Hon. Thomas E. Martin, of Iowa; Hon. 
Wayne Morse, of Oregon; Hon. James 
E. Murray, of Montana; Hon. Richard 
L. Neuberger, of Oregon; Hon. William 
Proxmire, of Wisconsin; Hon. A. Willis 
Robertson, of Virginia; Hon. Leverett 
Saltonstall, of Massachusetts; Hon. 
Stuart Symington, of Missouri; Hon. 
John J. Williams, of Delaware; Hon. 
Ralph Yarborough, of Texas; Hon, Mil- 
ton R. Young, of North Dakota. 

U.S. House Members cooperating as 
honorary sponsors: Hon. Hugh J. Addo- 
nizio, of New Jersey; Hon. Victor L. An- 
fuso, of New York; Hon. Wayne Aspin- 
all, of Colorado; Hon. William A. Barrett, 
of Pennsylvania; Hon. Walter S. Baring, 
of Nevada; Hon. Hale Boggs, of Louisi- 
ana; Hon. Gordon Canfield, of New Jer- 
sey; Hon. Emanuel Celler, of New York; 
Hon; Marguerite Stitt Church, of Illinois; 
Hon..Harold D. Donohue, of Massachu- 
setts; Hon. Ivor D. Fenton, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Hon. James E. Fogarty, of Rhode 
Island; Hon. James G. Fulton, of Perin- 
sylvania; Hon. Kathryn E. Granahan, of 
Pennsylvania; Hon. Martha W. Griffiths, 
of Michigan; Hon, Wayne L. Hays, of 
Ohio; Hon. Lester Holtzman, ’of New 
York; Hon. Walter H. Judd, of Minne- 
sotas Hon. Don Magnuson, of Washing- 
ton; Hon? Fred Marshall, of Minnesota; 
Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Massa- 
chusetts; Hon. Charles E. Merrow, of 
New Hampshire; Hon. Joseph M. Mon- 
toya, of New Mexico; Hon. Albert P. Mo- 
rano, of Connecticut; Hon. Thomas E. 
Morgan, of Pennsylvania; Hon. Carl D. 
Perkins, of Kentucky; Hon. Henry S. 
Reuss, of Wisconsin; Hon. Peter W. Ro- 
dino, Jr., of New Jersey; Hon. Alfred E. 
Santangelo, of New York; Hon. D. S. 
Saund, of California; Hon. Hugh Scott, 
of Pennsylvania; Hon. Henry G. Talle, 
of Iowa; Hon. Frank 'Thompson, Jr., of 
New Jersey; Hon. Stewart L. Udall, of 
Arizona; Hon, William B. Widnal], of 
New Jersey; Hon. Clement J. Zablocki, of 
Wisconsin. 


COOPERATION OF MAYORS 
In addition to the outstanding leader- 
ship given by Senators, Congressmen, 
and Governors, hundreds of mayors 
throughout the United States issued 
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Columbus Day proclamations and ap- 
pointed local chairmen. and local com- 
mittees to stimulate communitywide ob- 
servances to advance the goal of in- 
creased inter-American understanding 
under the thente of Americans All. 

In this category of’ accomplishment, 
the following cities deserve special 
recognition for their unusual efforts: 
Kansas City, Mo.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Springfield, Ill.; Wilmington,  Del.; 
York, Pa.; Hoboken, N.J.; Denver, Colo.; 
Washington, D.C.; Nashville, Tenn.; 
Galveston, Tex.; San Jose, Calif.; Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Tampa, Fla.; Miami, Fla.; 
Fitchburgh, Mass.; Clayton, Mo.; 
Nashua, N.H.; Des Moines, Iowa; Peoria, 
Ill.; South Norwalk, Conn.; New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.; New London, ‘Conn.; Oak- 
land, Calif.; Sacramento, Calif.; Albu- 
querqufe, N. Mex.; Minneopolis, Minn.; 
and many others. Reports are still com- 
ing in. These were the cities and towns 
giving full reports on their activities. 
There were countless others who carried 
out elaborate programs but did not write 
a full report to the national committee. 


COLUMBUS DAY AIDS 


As background information for groups 
and schools, the national committee 
provided two excellent pamphlets: “The 
Leaders Guide” and “You and Your 
Latin American Neighbors’’—the latter 
in collaboration with the Department of 
Public Information of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. 

“You and Your Latin American 
Neighbors” received great praise from 
leaders everywhere. I recommend this 
pamphlet to the attention of every 
Member of Congress. 

In addition, I.wish to also commend 
the following for their excellent Colum- 
bus Day materials: Dt. James A. Di 
Renna, Kansas City, Mo.; Hon. Mary 
A. Varallo, Philadelphia; Sister Con- 
stantius, Clayton, Mo.; Tom Sarcone, 
Des Moines, Iowa; John Egizzi, Spring- 
field, Ill.; Charles G. Merlini, Utica, 
N.Y.; Sister Mary Janet, East Lansing, 
Mich.; Anthony E. Candela,.Ashtabula, 
Ohio; Louis S. Solari, San Jose, Calif. 

Also noteworthy is the fact that these 
spectacular accomplishments were at- 
tained by private citizens in States and 
communities who joined forces to create 
Columbus Day celebrations across the 
Nation. There was not one cent ex- 
pended by the National Citizens Com- 
mittee for Columbus Day for salaries or 
paid staff. All of these skills were con- 
tributed and donated by the officers and 
executive committee as their contribu- 
tion to better inter-American friend- 
ship and international understanding. 

Furthermore, I was pleased to see the 
widespread development of interfaith 
Columbus Day committees in the States 
and cities. The District of Columbia 
committee did an exceptional job. I 
believe such a move represents a tre- 
mendous step forward in the extension 
of our spiritual leadership in North, 
Central and South America. 
THE 1958 NATIONAL CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR 
, COLUMBUS DAY 
' The 1958 National Citizens Committee 
for Columbus Day was composed of 
fifty-odd people from_ many orggniza- 
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tions in thirty-odd States across- the 
country. Represented were business, 
labor, education, fraternal, religious, 
and nationality groups. It was the 
largest and most representative com- 
mittee in the national committee’s his- 
tory. Again, I wish to express my ap- 
preciation for the fine leadership given 
by Italian-American organizations to 
Columbus Day celebrations everywhere, 
and to the Knights of Columbus who 
have labored so long to keep Columbus 
Day alive in this country. 

The 1958 Columbus Day Committee 
members were: Dr. George E. Arnstein, 
Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Eugene Baca- 
risse, New York City, N.Y.; James L. Ba- 
ker, Peoria,. Tll.; Peter J. Bertoglio, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; James G. Blaine, Clo- 
vis, N. Mex.; Barnee Breeskin, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Dr. Arthur Campa, Denver, 
Colo.; Anthony E. Candela, Ashtabula, 
Ohio; Felix N. Cantore, New Brunswick, 
N.J.; Angelo J. Catucci, Washington, 
D.Cc.:; Henry G. Catucci, Washington, 
D.C.; Louis J. Colombo, Detroit, Mich.; 
Sister Constantius,’C.S.J., Clayton, Mo.; 
Charles De Facio, Jr., Hoboken, N.J.; 
John R. Di Cello, Kenosha, Wis.; Dr. 
James A. Di Renna, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Peter F. Di Stefano, Buffalo, N.Y.; Fran- 
cis J. Donnelly, Kansas City, Kans.: Dr. 
William E. Dunn,- Washington, DC.; 
John Egizii, Springfield, [1l.; Joseph A. L. 
Errigo, Wilmington; Del.; Angelo Fabriz- 
io, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Rudolph Faupl, 
Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Molly Ferrara, 
Tampa, Fla.; Philip A. Guarino, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Joseph M. Garrety, Hork, 
Pa.; Lawrence P. Girolami, Sacramento, 
Calif.; M. P. Goebel, Corpus Christi, Tex.; 
Richard M. Gunn, Tennessee; Frederick 
G. Hochwalt, Washington, D.C.; Thomas 
F: Hogan, Norwalk, Conn.; Rev. Alfred F. 
Horrigan, Louisville, Ky.; Dr. J. Dan 
Hull, Washington, D.C. 

Sister Mary Janet, East Lansing, 
Mich.; Paul E. Johnson, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Richard E. Kellogg, Washington, 
D.C.; Newell Knight, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Milton S. Kronheim, Washington, 
D.C.; Col. Waldron E. Leonard, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Frank Longano, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;. Don P. Luther, Detroit, 
Mich.; V. P. Mickey. McGinn, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Rev. Frederick A. McGuire, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Justin J. McCarthy, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Charles G. Merlini, Utica, 
N.Y.; Ted Moreno, Eugene, Oreg.; Hon. 
Judge George D. Neilson, Washington, 
D.c:; John T. O’Brien, Washington, 
D.C.; Richard C. O'Connell, Baltimore, 
Md.; D. Alejandro Orfila, Pan American 
Union; Andrew A. Ovellette, Nashua, 
N.H.; Oliver A. Ossanna, Minneapolis, 


~Minn.; Miss Inez Petersen, Sioux City, 


Iowa; Dr. Thomas G. Pollock, New York 
City, N.Y.; John’s. Prico, Oakland, 
Calif.; Hon. Peter .W. Rodino, Jr., New- 
ark, N.J/; Frank A. Romano, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Mrs. Mary E. Romano, New Lon- 
don, Conn.; Saul N. Sanfilippo, San Jose, 
Calif; Tom Sarcone, Des Moines, Iowa; 
‘D. VV. Signa; Greenville, Miss.; Paul E. 
Smith, Washington, D.C.; Louis 5S. 
Solani, San Jose, Calif.; James Soitile, 
Jr., Miami, Fla.; Stanley S. Villavasso, 
Baton Rouge, La.; Hon. Mary A. Varallo, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; John W. White, 
Washington, D.C. 
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NATIONAL SPONSORS 


As I pointed out earlier, the National 
Citizens Committee is a voluntary citi- 
zens organization with no paid staff. 
There are, however, expenses for secre- 
tarial services, duplication of materials 
and mailings. In~1958, these expenses 
were underwritten by the following na- 
tional sponsors: 

Sam G. Baggett, vice president, United 
Fruit Co. 

Edgar R. Baker, manager, Time-Life 
International. 

H. W. Balgooyen, vice president, 
American & Foreign Power Co. 

Charles R, Cox, president, Kennecott 
Copper Corp. 

John A. Diemand, president, Insur- 
ance Co. of North America. - 

Fred M. Farwell, executive vice presi- 
dent, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. . 

W. Latimer Gray, senior vice presi- 
dent, First National Bank of Boston. 

Walter Harnischfeger, president, 
Harnischfeger Corp. 

Carl N. Jacobs, president, Hardware 
Mutual Casualty Co. 

John K, Jenney; director, foreign rela- 
tions department, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

Charles A. Meyer, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

W. M. Miller, vice president, Singer 
Sewing Machine Co. 

Howard M. Packard, president, S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Inc. 

J. P. Spang, Jr., president, the Gillette 
Co. 

Wm. S. Youngman, Jr., director, 
American International Underwriters 
Corp. 


vice president, 





Ray Schrick Reports on China Trade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON: CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce has notified me that 
he has no information as to the trade 
potential of Red China. It seems to me 
that we should get this information. 
Under a unanimous consent I am includ- 
ing hereafter an article from the Wall 
Street Journal for Wednesday, April 29, 
1959, regarding Canadian trade with Red 
China: ‘ 

CanapiaNns’ EaGeRt¥Y Woo Bic RED MakKer 
THOUGH THE PROBLEMS ARE MANY—CHINESE 
BuREAUCRATS SNAG TRANSACTIONS, PUSH 
Goops THE CANADIANS Don’T WANT—UNITED 
STates Is AN OBSTACLE, Too 

(By Raymond J. Schrick) 

VANCOUVER,” Canapa.—The Norwegian 
freighter Bougainville bobs lazily at its 
moorings here in Canada’s western gateway. 
Tall wharf booms swing lines into the ves- 
sel’'s gray and green hull and unload 153 
cases of towels, .workshirts, other cotton 
goods and feathers’ imported from Red 
China. 

At 446 Homer Street, away from this port 
city’s dock area, there’s a tiny shop, owned 
by the East West Exvort Import Co., which 
exhibits such Communist Chinese wares as 
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tennis shoes, silk shirts and tea. “We ex- 
pect to sell $1 million worth of technical 
machinery to China this year if all goes well,” 
says balding Al Grinkus, the firm’s secre- 
tary-treasurer. “And over there,” he says, 
pointing to -wooden crates addressed to the 
China National Import & Export Corp., 2 
West Bund, Canton, “is the first trial ship- 
ment of some rubber goods.” 

Canada’s trade with the Red Chinese 
amounts to just a few million dollars worth 
of business annually, and in 1958 it totaled 
less than one-half of 1 percent of Canada’s 
trade with the United States alone. But this 
country’s commerce with the giant behind 
the Bamboo Curtain is interesting, and its 
side effects are causing concern in the United 
States—which refuses to Commu- 
nist China or do business with it. And 
Canada’s experiences help point up some of 
the problems peculiar to dealing with Red 
China. 


TRADING WITH RED CHINA 


Red China imported $2.4 million worth of 
goods from Canada in 1956, cut this to $1.4 
million in 1957, then boosted its imports 
nearly sixfold to @8 million last year; with 
purchases of Canadian wheat accounting for 
about $7 million of the 1958 total. The Com- 
munists’ exports to Canada hit a record $5.7 
million in 1956, then bumped into this coun- 
try’s 1957-58 recession and averaged a bit 
above $5 million in each of those-2 years. 

The Reds boast that they’re ready to ex- 
port bicycles, medical and surgical instru- 
ments, electric light bulbs, sewing machines, 
tools, chemicals, rubber tires, automobiles, 
and dozens of other items. The Canadians, 
however, have been buying such traditionel 
Chinese exports as peanuts, shelled walnuts, 
hog bristles, sesame seeds, mink furs, and 
hooked rugs. 

Red Chinese wares are frequently dispar- 
aged. The nonpartisan Far Eastern Eco- 
nomic Review, published in Hong Kong and 
backed largely by British capital, reports one 
case where a Red factory repackaged Ameri- 
can antibiotics, slapped a “Made in China” 
label on them, and proudly exhibited them at 
eastern European trade fairs. Here in Can- 
ada, however, Communist China’s exports are 
earning a good name for themselves. 

At Vancouver’s Hudson Bay Co. store, for 
example, the carpet department recently 
featured 9- by 12-foot hand-made Chinese 
hooked rugs tagged at $79.50. “We had to 
lower the price of our Japanese rugs from 
$99.50 to compete with them,” confides a sales 
clerk, “but the Chinese rug still is better be- 
cause it’s all wool while the Japanese is half 
cotton.” 

RED HOOKED RUGS 


“We placed our first $25,000 order for Chi- 
nese hooked rugs last summer,” says wavy- 
haired Trevor Jordan-Knox, vice president of 
Jordan’s, Ltd., which has six retail carpet 
stores in western Canada. “Since then,” he 
adds, “we've placed two more orders, and 
we're completely sold out except for the cou- 
ple of rugs you see there. We have had noth- 
ing but good comments on these Chinese 
goods.” , 

‘ While Canadian importers are pleased with 
Red China’s wares, they’re distinctly un- 
happy with the Communist bureaucrats 
they’re obliged to deal with in order to get 
the goods. 

One Canadian buyer who recently visited 
China says, “We accemplished as much by 
lettér as by my actual visit.” One stumbling 
block was the language barrier, plus the fact 
that the Communists can translate a letter 
and run it through the proper channels fast- 
er than a buyer can locate a Red official with 
enough authority to ékay a transaction. 

The representative of a large Canadian 
manufacturing firm placed a large order for 
burlap. But when he visited China in an 
effort to discover why it hadn't been de- 
livered, he found his order had simply been 
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postponed for 3 years. Another Canadian in 
the paper business says he traveled to Red 
China where he was graciously permitted to 
view the great wall of China, the summer 
palace, the winter palace—all the tourist 
traps—but no paper mills.” 


SKEPTICISM ON QUALITY 


But Red bureaucracy is only one of sev- 
eral problems involved in trading with Red 
China. The Chinese aren't content with 
selling hog bristles, hooked rugs and other 
traditional items to Canada. They’d like 
to sell machinery and other industrial prod- 
ucts, too. Such additional sales, of course, 
would boost China’s earnings of Canadian 
currency and might make the Reds better 
customers for Canadian wares. But the 
Canadians remain highly skeptical of the 
quality of Chinese industrial products and 
thus shy from buying them. 

In the Reds’ eagerness to boost sales to 
Canada, they often overestimate the size of 
the Canadian market. “The Chinese are 
very stubborn salesmen,” says Mr. Jordan- 
Knox, who not long ago was refused per- 
mission to visit the Tientsin factory that 
makes the hooked rugs he buys because the 
Reds figured it wasn’t necessary. ‘These 
Chinese,” he continues, “almost insisted our 
ohne company buy more hooked rugs than 
all Canada imported in the biggest boom 
year in history. They can’t seem to under- 
stand that there are only 17 million people 
in our coufitry.” 

Jean-Louis Junod, president of Pacific 
Grain Corp., Ltd., of Vancouver, sold some 
wheat to China last year and hopes to sell 
some more in the future. “But,” he won- 
ders, “will Canada’s small population enable 
us to buy enough from the Chinese to 
balance our cargoes of wheat?” 

There’s no question the Chinese are de- 
termined to balance accounts with Canada. 
Harry MacDonald, sales manager for Cana- 
dian Forest Products, Ltd., visited Peking 
last year seeking pulp orders for his firm. 
“The Chinese,” he recalls, “tried to get me 
to buy their peanuts so they could buy my 
pulp. The situation was impossible.” 


A FRUSTRATING BUSINESS 


Though trading with Red China is a frus- 
trating business, many Canadians are en- 
thusiastically pushing it for what they con- 
sider to be good business reasons. 

“The Chinese market is exciting,” sums 
up one Canadian export-importer, “because 
it contains 25 percent of the world’s people.” 
Canada’s businessmen are goggle-eyed at 
the sight of 600 million potential Chinese 
customers who are, incidentally, reproducing 
themselves at a yearly rate that exceeds Can- 
ada’s entire population. 

The huge Chinese market bought more 
than 75 percent of its import needs from 
the free world before the Korean War, 
Canadian Government sources claim, com- 
pared with only about 25 percent today. 
Most Canadian businessmen are eager to see 
a return to the pre-Korean war percentages. 
But there still are those who fear the sales 
competition of Communist China, whose 
greatéSt economic weapon is cheap labor in 
endless quantity. 

“There is no cost of production in China,” 
says one Canadian importer. “If Mao Tse- 
tung’s regime wants to export a certain 
product,” he adds, “it can undersell any- 


body.” Another importer tells the tale of 
negotiati with some Red tea merchants. 
“We the Chinese,” he says, “to tell 


us the price of their tea. They told us they 
had no price, and asked us what we were 
willing to pay. Sometimes they dicker. on 
our offer, but they can always undersell the 
competition.” . . 

If the Chinese are anxious to earn foreign 
exchange of a certain country, they can take 
a loss on a sale to that country, knowing 
they will be able to absorb the loss in the 
profits of some other state-owned enterprise. 
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CHINESE DUMPERS 


Red China’s critics insist the Communists 
are not above dumping their goods on the 
market for any price they will bring. In 
the past year, for instance, the Reds have 
been accused of using these tactics in south- 
east Asia’s textile markets at the expense of 
Japan, India, and other textile exporting 
countries. 

Malaya’s minister of commerce and indus- 
try recently told of Chinese textiles “known 
to be sold at prices which did not even cover 
the cost of raw materials.”. The same goods, 
he charged, cost three times as much in 
China as in Malaya. So the minister 
slapped a 3-month import ban on the Reds’ 
wares. The ban since then has been lifted. 

Charges of Red Chinese dumping are 
currently in the news right here in Canada. 

Red China is the world’s major supplier 
of hog bristles that are hand gathered after 
the porker has scratched them off his back 
against a fence. These bristles are shollow, 
and are used to make paint brushes of high 
quality. The hog bristle dumping issue was 
joined recently when Canadian customs ap- 
praisers put a value of $7,658.75 on some 
Chinese hog-bristle paint brushes which the 
importers had valued at $2,804. This 
sharply boosted the import duty. 

Canadian officials normally rule’ that 
dumping has occurred if goods are sold in a 
foreign land for less than the fair market 
price in the supplying country. It is often 
dificult to learn what Communists charge 
for a product inside their oWn borders, and 
not long ago Canada reportedly began ap- 
praising hog bristles on the basis of the esti- 
mated cost of production plus what Cana- 
dian officials regarded as a reasonable profit. 

“We think the action taken by the Cana- 
dian customs is regrettable, says the China 
National Animal By-Products Export Corp., 
the Reds’ hog bristle export agency. “We 
have absolutely made no attempts at dis- 
turbing world markets,” writes the vice 
manager of the Chinese agency, which 
claims its prices were in line with the Lon- 
don open market ‘price, for bristles, plus 50 
percent to 70 percent added to cover costs 
of making the brushes. 

Marshal Johnson, president of the East 
West Export Import Co., says, “We planned 
to import $100,000 worth of paintbrushes 
this year, but we will be obliged to pay 180 
percent more for them at the expense of the 
Canadian consumer if the dumping finding 
stands.” Mr. Johnson alleges the govern- 
ment’s action in the paintbrush case was 
based on “misleading information and in- 
adequate consideration of the facts.” A 
paintbrush distributor in Vancouver says, 
“We bought some Chinese paintbrushes 
originally but we aren’t buying any more 
right now. With the dumping duty, Chi- 
nese brushes cost as much as Canadian-made 
bristle brushes which are a little higher in 
quality.” 

The furor over the antidumping ruling 
increased recently when George Nowlan, 
Canada’s national revenue minister, told 
the House of Commons in Ottawa that, be- 
cause dumping was alleged; a revaluation 
had been ordered on 2 million yards of Chi- 
nese cotton goods that had been imported 
from Red China in the preceding 2 weeks. © 

U.S. CHARGED WITH MEDDLING 


Canadian news stories in the past year 
have reported charges of US. meddling in 
Canada’s efforts to increase its China trade. 
The stories generally have contended Can- 
ada’s ecohomic dealings with the Reds would 
be a lot more lucrative today if Americans 
hadn't poked their noses into this country’s 
internal affairs. 

A big stir occurred here last spring, for 
example, when it was charged that Ford Mo- 
tor Co. of Canada, Ltd., had been refused 
home office permission to sell 1,000 Canadian- 
built Ford cars to.Red China. Last July, 
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“the Canadian subsidiaries of Ford, Chrysler, 
and General Motors all indicated a willing- 
ness to ‘accept orders from Red China. But 
so far as can be ascertained here, China 
hasn't purchased a single Canadian-msde 
car. 

One explanation is offered by Al Grinkus 
of the East West Export Import Co.: “The 
Chinese couldn’t buy our cars when they 
needed them, so now they are making their 
own.” . 

When Canada’s Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker met with President Eisenhower 
last summer, the United States agreed that in 
certain cases it would approve permits for 
subsidiaries of American firms in Canada to 
talk trade with the Chinese Communists. 
The only two permits issued so far have gone 
to Alaska Pine & Cellulose Co., Ltd., that’s 
95 percent owned by Rayonier, Inc., of New 
York. Alaska Pine ha’ received two Chinese 
inquiries on 4,500 tons of Canadian wood 
pulp, but no orders have followed. “We still 
hope to get some China orders, but frankly, 
we aren’t too optimistic,” says the com- 
Ppany’s president, W. E. Breitenbach. 

“We would welcome some Chinese interest 
in our flour, but none has come yet,” says 
G. J. O. Degroot, assistant export sales man- 
ager of Robin Hood Flour Mills Ltd., a Cana- 
dian subsidiary of International Milling Co. 
of Minneapolis, which has five mills in this 
country..: 

While the U.S. Government’ definitely has 
relaxed its rules against the Canadian 
branches of American companies trading 
with the Communists, it’s still attracting 
barbed criticism from its northern neigh- 
bors. “I’m a Canadian,” says one. “Why 
should controls be put on us by Washing- 
ton?” 

This Canadian pique with the United 
Sta was heightened recently by an inci- 
dent involving the giant Aluminum Co. of 
Canada, Ltd. Alcan has been operating at 
only 65 percent of its 700,000-tons-a-year 
capacity, yet it turned down an inquiry from 
Red China for-2,000 tons of aluminum worth 
about $1 million. The reason given by 
sources close to the company: “Unwilling- 
ness to hazard relations with steady cus- 
tomers.” About 40 percent of Alcan’s busi- 
ness, as it happens, is done with American 
manufacturers. 

Some Canadians view the trickle of Red 
maneuver to sharpen Canadian resentment 
of the United States. “It’s a phony,” is the 
way one Canadian business leader describes 
the Red aluminum inquiry. There’s some 
solid justification for this executive’s stand. 
The Chinese themselves list aluminum as 
one of the products they're ready to export. 
And Red China’s best friend—the Soviet 
Union—apparently has so much aluminum 
for sale that a year or so ago it was charged 
with dumping around 20,000 tons of the 
metal on world markets at less than half the 
price aluminum commands in Russia itself. 


A COINCIDENCE? 


* tt may be coincidence, but the Reds 
started buying Canadian wheat last year at 
precisely the time when the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s worldwide wheat disposal policies 
were coming under sharp attack here. 

Canada normally exports about 75 per- 
cent of its more than 350-million-bushel-a- 
year wheat crop. But during the period 
from July 1, 1958, through the beginning of 
this year, Canada’s wheat exports dropped by 
6 pereent while American exports rose 8 
percent, thanks in large part to the U‘S. 

Sosa foreign 

currency in payment for its wheat. Canada 

insists on payment in dollars. “China has 
won her point,” says a Canadian grain ex- 
porter. “She has shown the world she can 
trade on an equal basis, not the gift basis 
the United States has cherished in recent 
years.” 

Canada’s grain fraternity takes pains to 
shroud its dealings with Red China in se- 


seismologically significant shock is created. 
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crecy, This apparently stems at least in 

from a fear of upsetting trade relations 
with U.S. businessmen. “Even the name of 
China was not mentioned in the telegrams 
that went back and forth before we com- 
pleted our business,” says a Vancouver ex- 
porter. 

Canadian concern over the U.S. attitude 
on trade with China goes beyond mere worry 
over upsetting U.S.-Canadian trade relations. 
For one thing, of course, there’s the US. 
‘Government’s control over trade by Canadian 


subsidiaries of U.S. firms. 


Under the U.S. Trading with the Enemy 
Act, an embargo on US. trade with Red 
China has been in effect since December, 
1950. The top penalty for a U.S. business- 
man.caught dealing with the Reds—either 
directly or through subsidiaries in foreign 
countries such_as Canada—is 10 years in 
prison and a $10,000 fine. 

The U.S. Government so far has never im- 
posed these penalties. But they still exist 
as a strong deterrent to any U.S. business- 
man who might be interested in trading 
with China. And the U.S. Government has 
taken some steps to make its position ex- 
tremely clear. 

Just last year, for example, there was a 
longshoremen’s strike in Vancouver and a 
boatload of Red Chinese sesame seed was di- 
verted to Seattle for unloading. The Ca- 
nadians planned to put the seed in bond and 
ship it to Vancouver by rail, but the U.S. 
Government turned down the request and 
the Canadians had to pay costly demurrage 
charges while the boat waited for the strike 
to end. 





Ten Easy Ways To Bootleg Nuclear Tests 





“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr: Speaker, interest 
has been expressed in my list of 10 easy 
ways the Soviets might try to bootleg 
nuclear weapons tests in violation of a 
test ban agreement. The Soviet Union’s 
immoral reputation for treaty breaking 
gives every reason to believe they would 
use any possible subterfuge to break any 
test ban agreement they signed. The 
list is as follows: 

1. Hiding: Conceal tests in a location of 
many naturally occurring earthquake shocks, 
such as the Kamchatka-Kuriles area. 

2. Coinciding: Trigger tests to coincide 
with naturally occurring earthquakes. 

3. Confusing: Firing several tests simul- 
taneously or in rapid succession to create a 
confused and unreadable seismograph signal. 

4, Shaping: Design the nuclear explosion 
to produce a seismograph signal “shaped’’ 
the same as a natural earthquake signal. 

5. Absorbing: Fire the illegal test in an 
icepack, volcanic tuff, or other absorbent 
formation which fails to transmit the shock. 

6. Screening: Trigger a nearby non- 
nuclear explosion a few seconds prior to 
bootleg test, erecting a screening signal on 
seismographs 

7. Minimizing: Keep power of explosion so 
small it does not "<page significantly on 
seismographs. 

8. Cushioning: Explode in large, under- 
ground-cave, air in which cushions shock 
waves and fails to produce significant seis- 
mic signals. 

9. Snuffing: Build into the bomb a self- 
snuffng feature which permits test data to 
be obtained, but snuffs out explosion before 
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10. Jamming: Jam seismograph stations 
likely to detect the bootleg test by increas- 
ing local background noise. (Even passage 
of a heavy truck near seismograph may jig- 
gle its recording needle enough to blackout 
other signals.) 


This list is not in any way complete 
and it is not based on the still secret 
Berkner Report on test evasion possibili- 
ties: I reiterated my earlier demand the 
Berkner Report be declassified by the 
State Department so the American peo- 
ple can evaluate pitfalls inherent in the 
Geneva test ban negotiations. 

The foregoing list is based on a ban 
agreement that would apply to under- 
ground as well as atmospheric tests. The 
only kind of ban offering decent pros- 
pects for enforcement is one against at- 
mospheric. tests which are the only tests 
creating fallout, and I have previously 
expressed my opinion there is a moral 
responsibility on the United States to 
seek an atmospheric testing ban and at 
the same time refuse to consider other 
type*bans pending discussion of the 
moral, military, and political questions 
involved. 

Nuclear explosion can be detected by 
acoustic waves, electromagnetic radi- 
ation, radioactive debris, and seismic 
waves. All but seismic waves can be 
suppressed by underground explosions 
and my list shows how these, also, could 
render valueless any detection-inspec- 
tion system so far discussed at Geneva. 

Some other ways the Soviets might 
consider to: violate a test ban include 
these: 

Simply shift testing from Soviet soil to 
the vast Red Chinese land mass not sub- 
ject to the proposed agreement. 

Test at very high altitudes,. using 
rockets. 

Set up secret test at a remote, unin- 
habited South Atlantic or Pacific Island, 
using submarines. In this case a few 
coke bottles and empty American cig- 
arette packages might be left in the test 
site vicinity to confuse an internation- 
al inspection team. 

At the height of a phony propaganda 
campaign falsely charging Western vio- 
lations, or that the detection system is 
faulty, et cetera, set off a test, and let it 
get lost in the general hullabaloo. 

I hope my remarks may serve the pur- 
pose of encouraging public interest in 
and discussion of this vital test ban 
question. 





Ellis Island as Cancer Research 


Facility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I am in- 
serting a letter from John M. Deegan, 
chairman of the Hudson County, N.J., 
chapter of the American Cancer Society, 
to the President of the United States, in 
which he proposes that the Government- 
owned Ellis Island be made available for 
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the establishment of additional research 
facilities to continue our fight: for the 
cure for the dread disease of cancer. 

While I am confident much has been 
accomplished in this tremendously im- 
portant field of research, we have not 
yet conquered this dread disease. I 
wholeheartedly endorse and concur in 
Mr. Deegan’s proposal. 

The letter follows: 

THE AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, 
New Jersey Division, INc., 
Hupson County CHAPTER, 
Jersey City, N.J., May 12, 1959. 
President Dwicut EISENHOWER, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Presmwent: I note in the press 
that the offer to purchase Ellis Island and 
convert it into an amusement park has. been 
again wisely rejected by our Government. 

It is my belief that at least 75 percent of 
the present generation of American citizens 
can trace their ancestry back over the years 
to someone who was welcomed to a new life 
in this country on arrival at Ellis Island. 

Just why cannot this tradition of humane 
assistance be carried on to an even fusther 
degree by converting Ellis Island into a re- 
search center for the cure of the dread 
disease of cancer? , 

Ideally located by its proximity to the larg- 
est city on our continent and to the many 
colleges and hospitals where many phases of 
research are at present being conducted, Ellis 
Island entirely surrounded by water, offers 
an advantageous location free from dust, 
noise, and harmful bacteria. . 

The need for this type of research center 
to seek the cure of cancer, I feel, deserve top 
priority in the domestic phase of our Federal 
governmental planning and the opportunity 
to utilize this island for such a humane cause 
will preserve the intentions of our forefathers 
that Ellis Island be dedicated to the faith, 
hope, and tranquility of all Americans. 

Our men and women of science can and 
will conquer cancer eventually and by the 
creation of this center I am confident that 
we will greatly shorten the time to the 
achievement of this God inspired goal. 

As the campaign chairman for the Hudson 
County, N.J., chapter of the American Cancer 
Society, I have intimate contact with our 
citizens and I can assure you that the crea- 
tion of a cancer research center on Ellis 
Island would, without dissent, be acclaimed 
as one of the most humane and progressive 
projects our Government ever initiated, 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN M. Dugan, 
County Campaign Chairman. 


- 





Pan American Airways: Union Milestone 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1959 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, a unique 
agreement has been reached between 
Pan American Airways and the Air Line 
P.lots Association, the Flight Engineers 
International Association, and the Air 
Line Dispatchers Association. MATS 
made the recommendation to private 
carriers that to have successful utiliza- 
tion of civil air transport service a 
labor agreement such as the one below 
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would be of interest to national security. 
I thoroughly agree with this and want 
to congratulate Pan American Airways 
and the unions involved for an out- 
standing milestone in aviation history. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
statement: 


SumMMArRY oF Pan AMERICAN NATIONAL 
. DEFENSE LABOR AGREEMENTS 


Pan American World Airways has signed 
agreements with three of its operating 
unions which will assure the Department 
of Defense that traffic essential to defense 
rae will continue to move despite pos- 
siblé labor disputes between the company 
and the unions, Juan T. Trippe, president, 
announced today at the annual stockholders 
meeting in New York. The agreements 
signed with the Air Line Pilots Association, 
the Flight Engineers International Associa- 
tion, and the Air Line Dispatchers Associa- 
tion are the first of their kind in the his- 
tory of transportation. A summary of the 
contracts follows: 

1. Even though the three groups should 
withdraw from commercial airline service 
because of labor disputes, they will continue 
at their respective jobs to insure the air- 
lift of cargo and personnel essential to na- 
tional defense. 

2. A company official will certify in writ- 
ing that the flight concerned will be ex- 
clusively for these purposes. 

3. The agreements are consistent with the 
longstanding policy and performance of the 
three associations and their members. 

4. This agreement will not be altered or 
terminated without at least 2 years’ written 
notice by either the company or the as- 
sociations. 

5. The agreements with the three associa- 
tions have been incorporated into their reg- 
ular collective-bargaining agreements. 





Aid to Derthick To Be Promoted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE-OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, higher 
education in the United States has re- 
ceived a boon in the appointment of Dr. 
Homer D. Babbidge as Assistant Com- 
missioner for Higher Education in the 
Federal Office-of Education. Dr. Bab- 
bidge is a young man who has made a 
lasting mark in the world of education. 

Secretary Flemming, Dr. Derthick, 
and Dr. Babbidge are all to be congratu- 
lated on this excellent appointment. I 
am including the report of Dr. Babbidge’s 
appointment which appeared in the New 
York Times for May 19: 

Alp To DerTHiIck To Bre Promoren—H. D. 

BassipGe WorKEpD Our Basis ror NEw DE- 

FENSE EDUCATION PROGRAM 


WASHINGTON, May 18.—Dr. Homer D. Bab- 


‘bidge is to be named Assistant Commissioner 


for Higher Education in the Federal Office 
of Education, it became known today. He 
will succeed Dr. Lloyd E. Blauch, who is to 
retire. 

The choice of Dr. Babbidge, who was 34 
years old today, for a post that is fast in- 


creasing in importance is an acknowledge- 
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ment of his work under the National Defense 
Education Act. 

As Director from the start of the Aid to 
Institutions Branch of the Office of Educa- 
tion, he has had charge of all programs un- 
der the act relating to higher education, such 
as the student loan program, the fellowship 
program, and the language and counseling 
institutes. 

PROGRAM VOTED LAST YEAR 


The National Defense Education Act was 
voted last year. The task of Dr. Babbidge 
was to lay the groundwork for the general 
program provided by the act. To help in the 
task he has brought to Washington some of 
the top educators of leading colleges for 
limited tours of duty. At present he has 
about 100 such assistants. 

The funds to set the general program roll- 
ing were assured only this week when 4 
$75 million deficiency appropriation was 
voted and sent to the White House for sig- 
nature. The money is to carry the program 
through the rest of this fiscal year. 

As a result of thé preliminary work done 
under Dr. Babbidge, Arthur S. Flemming, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
was able to announce today that the college 
loan program was ready to be sent into 
operation and the fellowships to be granted 
had been processed. 


COMMENT BY DERTHICK 


Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, commissioner 
of education, said the post Mr. Babbidge is 
to take had the great potentialities for two 
main reasons. 

1. College enrollments are expected to 
double in the next 10 years. 

2. Higher education is assuming a new 
posture in national life under the National 
Defense Education Act, which was enacted 
as a result of the Soviet scientific challenge 
in the cold war. 

Dr. Babbidge was born in West Newton, 
Mass., and attended grade schools there. 
He was graduated from the Amherst Center 
High School in Buffalo in 1943, winning a 
fellowship to Yale University. He received 
at Yale the bachelor of arts degree in poli- 
tical science and in 1953 a Ph. D. in educa- 
tion. 

He taught at Yale and was employed in 
various capacities in its admissions office, 
on one assignment being in charge of the 
financial aid program. 

He first came to Washington in 1955 to 
serve for a year as special assistant to the 
commissioner of education, Samuel M., 
Brownell. He returned in September 1957 
as a special assistant to HEW secretary, 
Marion B. Folsom, and remained to aid 
Secretary Flemming. 

On December 22, 1956, he was married to 
Marcia Adkisson, of Seattie, who had come 
to Washington as secretary to a Congress- 
man from her home State. 





Is Fidel Castro a Communist? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I would like to in- 
clude an article entitled “Is Fidel Cas- 
tro a Communist?” by Dale Francis. ° 
This article was featured in the May 3, 
1959, national edition of Our Sunday 
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Visitor, a religious newspaper with one 
of the largest circulations of its kind in 
the world. The piece by Dale Francis 
is particularly meaningful because this 
journalist was one of the most ardent 
supporters of Dr. Fidel Castro until the 
latter got into power and began the 
present regime in Cuba. This article is 
submitted at the request of one of my 
constituents, and the article reads as 
follows: 
Is ‘Frvet Castro A COMMUNIST? 
(By Dale Francis) 


Whether Fidel Castro is a Commuhist or 
not is of great importance to this country 
and to the entire western hemisphere. In 
this article, I do not propose to reach a con- 
clusion. Instead I will offer the evidence 
both for and against the thesis and let the 
evidence speak for itself. 

First of all, many zealous anti-Com- 
munists have made charges against Castro 
that do not stand investigation. One of the 
most frequent accusations is the one that 
charges Castro bragged after the riots of 
1948 in Bogota, Colombia, that he had killed 
@ priest. This has variously been reported 
as anywhere from one to eight priests killed. 

But the fact is that there were no priests 
at all killed in the Bogota riots. ~So if none 
were killed then obviously Castro did not 
kill eight, six, or even one. 

For another thing, Castro’s participation 
in the riots does not establish him as a 
Communist. There were many different 
groups assembled in Bogota to protest 
against the Ninth Conference of American 
Union. Some were Communists, some were 
not. The riots were sparked by the murder 
of a non-Communist but liberal leader, 
Jorge Gaitan, and while the Communists 
took full advantage of the riots, there were 
non-Communists among the rioters and the 
Communists made up only a small minority 
of the group. 

Then in any discussion of Castro there 
must be recognition of the fact he had al- 
most unanimous backing of the Cuban peo- 
ple in his battle against Batista, Those few 
commentators who still fail to understand 
that Batista’s government was both corrupt 
and tyrannical are failing to understand the 
Cuban situation at all.. Batista had to be 
overthrown. The people’s support of Castro 
was not based on any knowledge of Castro 
but simply on the fact they hated Batista 
and Castro was fighting against him. 

The evidence that seems most pertinent to 
me. dates back to 1953. Batista was then 
solidly in power after seizing the govern-. 
ment before the elections of 1952. Almost 
universally, the Cuban people disapproved 
of the forceful seizure of the government in 
1952 and almost all of the people were in 
some degree opposed to Batista. Because 
there was some material progress under Ba- 
tista, this opposition was not always a pas- 
sionate one but still Batista was by and large 
always an unpopular man. 

But Batista denounced his opponents as 
Communists, claimed to be.the saviour of 
Cuba. It was in 1953 that the two major 
political parties in Cuba—the Orthodox and 
the Authentic—decided to issue a;statement 

“of unity in opposition to Fulgencio Batista. 

They first planned to meet in Mexico but 
they decided this was too close to Cuba. 
They finally decided that the top five mem- 
bers of each party should meet in Montreal 
to issue a statement of opposition to Batista 
and make a pact of unity. 

A few days before these men were to move- 
out of Cuba secretly, a young member of 
the Orthodox Party began a campaign for 
the formation of a popular front against 
Batista that would include the Communist 
Party: 

This young man was Fidel Castro, 


\ 
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He was violent in his demand that the 
Communists be included with the Orthodox 
and Authentic parties in any statement 
against Batista. He argued this was neces- 
sary for national unity and he argued 
strongly. 

This was a strange argument. Batista 
could have been given no greater weapon 
than the inclusion of the Communist Party 
as an integral part of his opposition. It 
would have helped him in his efforts to 
convince the United States he was really a 
bulwark of strength against Communist 
encroachments. 

Naturally the Orthodox and Authentic 
party leaders preparing to meet in Mon- 
treal knew this and the proposal that Com- 
munists be included in the unity pact was 
so fantastic, that they gave it no considera- 
tion. Yet young Fidel Castro continued to 
insist that this had to be done and he 
threatened that if it was not done that he 
and his friends would form their own oppo- 
sition to Batista. 

You must understand that at this time 
Fidel Castro was not well known in Cuba. 
He had been a leader among the students at 
Havana, he had participated in an ill-fated 
venture against the Dominican Republic, 
he had been a congressional candidate on 
the Orthodox ticket, he had filed a legal 
byjef against Batista’s seizure of power, so 
he was not completely a political unknown; 
yet he was in no way a political leader in 
the nation and so his emotional plea for the 
inclusion of Communists and his threat to 
start a movement of his own if the recog- 
nized parties did not include the Com- 
munists, was not-given serious considera- 
tion by. the mote experienced political 
leaders. 

Yet Castro did wield an influence on the 
men meeting in Montreal. The Authen- 
tic Party wanted to include a strong anti- 
Communist statement in the Montreal pact. 
Remembering the strong pressure exerted 
by Castro and his young followers who 
wanted the Conmtmunists included in the 
pact, the Orthodox members explained they 
simply could not go along with an anti- 
Communist statement without causing a 
split within their own party. 

On this issue, the meeting almost broke 
up. Finally, the Authentic Party members 
agreed to go along with the Orthodox mem- 
bers and so the anti-Communist statement 
was dropped out of the pact. 

When the delegates returned to Cuba 
the Orthodox representatives faced an 
angry young Fidel Castro. He chastised 
them for failing to include the Communists 
in the pact. They explained they had at 
‘least been able to keep out the anti-Com- 
munist statement and they hoped this 
would satisfy him. 

It did not. Fidel Castro, who had 
threatened 'to start a movement of his own 
if the Communists were not given an equal 
standing with the two major parties, left 
the Orthodox Party and launched a revolu- 
tionary movement of his own. 

A few short weeks later Castro and his 
associates stormed a barracks in Santiago 


‘de Cuba, This could have been the start 


of the overthrow of Batista. Had everything 
gone as planned, Castro could have taken 
over Santiago and established a rebel gov- 
ernment there. 

This is important to understand. Castro 
and his corevolutionaries had reason to be- 
lieve that a few hours after their attack 
they could have been in control of the city 
and they would have had to establish a 
government. What sort of a government 
would have been established then? 

We will never know since the attempted 
revolt was thwarted but. one chilling fact 
about Santiago de Cuba on that July 26, 


y- 1953, must be added to give the full evi- 


dence on Castro. 
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On that day every important Communist in 
Cuba was in Santiago. Blas Roca, Lazro 
Pena, Bernardo He: ez, Juan Llosa, An- 
tonio Perez, Rolando Ruiz, Jose Cabrejas, 
Joaquin Ordoqui—all of the Communist 
leaders of Cuba were in Santiago, some 600 
miles away from their usual haunts in Ha- 
vana. Why? They say they had assembled 
for Blas Roca’s birthday party. 

Is this true? Did it just happen that on 
the day Fidel Castro launched his revolt and 
had expected to establish a provisional gov- 
ernment that all of the Communist leaders 
of Cuba were around? Maybe. 

But when you remember how a few 
months before Castro was battling for the 
Communist Party against what was plainly 
against the best interests of enemies of Ba- 
tista’s oppression, when you remember his 
threats to start a movement of his own that 
would not exclude the Communists, the ap- 
pearance of the Communist leaders in San- 
tiago appears an ominous thing. 

Now Castro says he-is not a Communist 
and there are those who believe him. He 
says he believes in freedom of the press and 
this is proof he is not a Communist. I re- 
member newspapermen -told me just a few 
weeks ago that the self-censorship they 
must exercise to escape the wrath of Castro 
is a more complete censorship than under 
Batista. They do not believe there is a 
free press today in Cuba. Castro's own 
words tend to convict him. 





Law Must Spell It Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial from the San Mateo Times, San 
Mateo, Calif., for Friday, May 22, 1959: 

Law Must Sper. Ir Ovr 


Congress has a bill before it which would 
go far toward clearing up future legislative 
and judicial muddles over Federal versus 
States’ rights: The bill, authored by Repre- 
sentative Howarp Smiru,‘of Virginia, would 
require Congress to spell out in each piece 
of legislation whether it intends that law 
to supersede or complement similar enact- 
ments in the various States. d 

There was no need for this legislation until 
a few years ago. Legal experts took it for 
granted that the 10th article of the Bill of 
Rights, which says, “The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people,” meant what it said: 

A liberal Supreme Court, however, began 
adopting what it called a policy of preemp- 
tion, which holds that Federal and State 
laws on the same subject only confuse the 
picturé, and the Court has specifically ac- 

ted Federal law as superseding similar 
ones in the States, although such intention 
was never voiced by Congress nor written 
into the law. The tendency has been to 
avoid Federal-State squabbles by the simple 
expedient of denying the States jurisdiction 
in areas covered by national laws. 

Among the more famous Supreme Court 
decisions incorporating the policy of pre- 
emption was that which upset the convic- 
tion of Pennsylvania’s top Communist, Steve 
Nelson, under a State subversive act. The 
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Supreme Court, in effect, held that Federal 
acts preempt the field of subversive control 
and State laws are invalid. 

If the Constitution is not to be flavored by 
changing itical philosophies, 
must be ies specific in its legislative in- 
tent. It is no longer sufficient to assume the 
States have those rights not specifically de- 
nied them by the legislative branch of the 
Federal Government. The judicial branch 
has decreed otherwise. 





Address by Chairman Roger W. Jones, 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, at the 
Annual Conference of the Society for 
Personnel Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under approval granted by the House, I 
am including an interesting and timely 
address delivered by the Honorable 
Roger W. Jones, Chairman of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, at the annual 
conference of the Society for Personnel 
Administration on Thursday, May 21. 

The administration is fortunate to 
have a man of the ability and the un- 
derstanding of civil service problems as 
that of Mr. Jones. The reading of his 
statement will indicate his familiarity 
with civil seryice matters: 

This is a speech without a title. A num- 
ber of my associates suggested that I should 
limit myself this morning to a report of 
stewardship. Others suggested that I 
should try to look into the future. Still 
others suggested that this would be a good 
opportunity for a new Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission to develop his personal 
philosophy and to set down the goals which 
he seeks to achieve. I may end up by try- 
ing to do all of these things—and not in a 
very logical order at that. 

As a beginning, I am going to quote the 
Bible, both to give myself a text and to 
recall to you one of the most graphic verses 

» which has come down to us from the minor 
prophets. The Second Chapter of the Book 
of Acts records the reactions of St. Luke 
when, on the day of Pentecost, the apostles 
seemed suddenly to be capable of speaking 
to every man of the multitude in his own 
language. Some were full of wonder, and 
the skeptics, of course, were full of derision 
and mockery. It was at this juncture that 
Peter lifted up his voice and quoted the 
poetry of the prophet Joel: “* * * and your 
sons and your daughters shail prophesy, and 
your young men shall see visions, and your 
old men shall dream dreams.” Here, then, 
is a text which is.applicable to the civil 
service. Its history is replete with proph- 
ecy, and its young men, too often in the 
past, have seen their visions become dreams 
when they were old. But now it seems that 
fulfillment is at hand. 

To an extent never before experiencéd, the 
civil service system is able to speak to every 
Américan in his own language. It can now 
offer a career in almost any field of useful 
endeavor. Its supporters understand its 
message; its detractors know what is being 
said to them; those who profess indifference 
ean no longer justify hiding in ignorance. 
Events and developments of the past dozen 
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years have told the civil service stofy in 
such a way that no man or woman need 
have any doubt that a career in Federal 

presents opportunity and challenge, 
and greater awards of satisfaction than some 
might think. There are, of course, inevitable 
expressions of derision and mockery. But, 
perhaps, these voices will be stilled if they, 
like the multitude to whom Peter quoted 
Joel, will listen to the voice of democracy. 
The story of civil service has been one in 
which it seems to have been destined that 
the prophecies and visions of young men 
should come to pass, and that the dreams of 
old mean should take on reality in the 
period of our responsibility for administering 
the civil service system. 

The celebration of the diamond anni- 
versary of the Civil Service Act in 1958 was 
more than 4 mere recital of the progress of 
75 years of slow, but unchecked, advance of 
the merit system and its ideals. It was also 
a most effective device for improving public 
understanding and appreciation of the civil 
service and its people, the work of the Gov- 
ernment agencies, and career opportunities 
in the Federal service. If we in the Civil 
Service Commission learned anything from 
it, it was to pay public homage to some of 
the dreams of those who had gone before, 
and to take unto ourselves an obligation to 
listen to the prophecies of their sons and 
daughters, and to share with them the 
vision of a civil service which can be abreast 
of the Government’s changing needs in this 
rapidly changing world. 

As long ago as Theodore Roosevelt's time, 
Civil Service Commissioners and advocates 
of the merit system looked to the day when 
we would foresee Government personnel 
needs and be prepared to meet them, not al- 
Ways panting tocatch up. Strange as it may 
seem, I believe that the single largest 
stumbling block to attainment of this dream 
has been pursuit of a crazy and false will-o’- 
the-wisp. The belief (whether in 1914, 1933, 
or 1950) that the dynamic events of the 
day represented the abnormal, and that to- 
morrow we would return to the old stability, 
slowed down the growth and the efficacy of 
the civil service. We chased an illusion, 
and in doing so left management in a pe- 
culiar position to complain about the appli- 
cation of yesterday’s methods to today’s 
problems. 

The cumulative effects of two world wars, 
a depression, the Korean conflict, and the 
bursting of the nuclear age have finally 
proved to the American Government that 
yesterday will never come again. The long 
drudgery of doing things year after year in 
the same way has been irrevocably broken. 
Agencies and the people who man them now 
perform old tasks by new and different 
methods. They also do altogether different 
things, and do not find them inconsistent 
with either the wishes of the American 
people or the statutory charters which un- 
derline all Federal programs. We have come 
to accept_and to try to prepare for the fact 
that we now need different skills, different 
qualifications, and a different, ever-changing 
population of Federal employees. We no 
longer wage a nostalgic fight against realiza- 
tion-that change is the order of the day, and 
that the need for change may arrive on 
short notice, or no notice at all. 

None of this, however, is inconsistent with 
@ career civil service. It simply means that 
in concept and in execution the idea of civil 
service has outgrowp the physical dimensions 
of a “corps of clerks.” The. clerks are still 
here, an honored ,necessary, vital part of the 
civil service, but they do not make it. Per- 
haps we could have outgrown the narrow 
concept long ago if we had paid attention to 
what were then young men’s visions but 
which the neglect of the years turned into 
old men’s dreams. On digging into the his- 
tory of civil service I find that we have made 
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at least eight of these dreams come true in 
recent years. Time and the promise to 
change this meeting into a question-and- 
answer ‘period as.soon as possible do not 
permit me to discuss them in any detail, but 
at least I can give a catalog. 

1. We have found the right formula for 
career recruitment at the college level with- 
out forcing everyone through the small end 
of the funnel of restriction to qualification 
in a major subject. Slowly but soundly the 
years since the depression of the early 
thirties, and the great expansion of Govern- 
ment programs which accompanied it, have 
given us more and more opportunity to take 
our pick of college-trained people. We have 
found means to. examine, recruit, and de- 
velop them, and to convince them that Gov- 
ernment Offers a satisfying career. We are 
rapidly improving our selection of noncollege 
people, too. It is heartening on both scores 
to note that in a recent survey of 800 Gov- 
ernment executives, some 50 percent of the 
persons interviewed reported that they had 
come into the service at grades below GS-9, 
22 percent of them at grade 4 or lower. 
While we still have not done as much as I 
think we can and should do about career 
planning with our young people, the old 
men’s dreams of better training facilities, 
equitable promotion programs, and greater 
possibility for transfer have come into being 
as realities regardless of the amount of aca- 
demic training a person may have had on 
entry into Federal service, 


2. The right of the employee to be con- 
sidered something other than a cog in a 
machine also has moved beyond the dream 

stage. I may have been misled by over- 
optimistic reports, but I think that there 
is now a sincere desire and effort on the part 
of agency management almost. universally 
throughout the Federal establishment to ob- 
tain and consider employee comments and 
suggestions and to support whole heartedly 
an incentive awards system. How. sharply 
this stands in contrast to attitudes and rules 
(albeit usually unwritten rules) of not too 
Many years ago. 

3. The employee organization is no longer 
something to be feared or to be treated with 
contempt as a self-serving, selfish effort to 
interfere with the prerogatives of officials 
appointed to make democratic government 
work. In agency after agency, experience has 
demonstrated that one of the most effective 
methods of consultation on personnel mat- 
ters has been discussion with respresenta- 
tives of employee organizations. Further- 
more, employee organizations have made 
many well-thought-out recommendations 
for management’s consideration and have 
urged members and nonmembers alike to 
give the kind of active support for suggestion 
systems and incentive awards which are their 
lifeblood. Finally, the agencies have gen- 
erally established and are applying adequate 
methods for handling grievances and appeals. 
In fact, the overwhelming majority of em- 
ployee complaints today are resolved before 
they reach the formal appeal and grievance 
stages. These developments have come about 
gradually, and they have required and re- 
ceived a most commendable degree of re- 
straint from employee organizations. Every 
one of these developments was prophesied 
long ago by far-seeing civil servants. 

4. The establishment, maintenance, and 
assignment of major responsibilitiés to per- 
sonnel programs in the agencies is now an 
accepted way of life. In fact, the formal 
personnel program has moved from an era 
of mere tolerance and skeptical attention 
to an era in which analysis and evaluation 
on an agency-wide basis are important tools 
for bettering effort across the board. I can 


- only express the hope that the Civil Service 


Commission in its own work of review and 
audit will be able to keep up. 
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- My seventh point. 


~example, must depend upon the vision of 


1959 


5. The Civil Service Commission ‘has 
opened: a concerted attack upon the per- 
sisting problems of redtape and paperwork 
on classification. My late colleague in the 
Bureau of the Budget, Frederick J. Bailey, 
was one of the architects of the original 
“Preliminary Class Specifications of Positions 
in the Feld Service.” He once told me that 
his greatest mistake in a Federal career 
which spanned more than 40 years was his 
acceptance of the complicated verbiage of 
that famous 1930 publication. As closely as 
I can remember themy his words. were: “I 
dream of the day when a job sheet can be 
simply written, simply handled, and 
promptly allocated, without an argument 
about the degree in which adjectives and 
adverbs are expressed.” 

6. The dream of William McReynolds that 
we would some day have authority to pay 
premium salaries for high-quality recruits 
is now a reality, although in somewhat lim- 
ited form, as is also authority for on-the-spot 
hiring for regular appointment, which is 
This was, as some of 
you recall, often spoken of by William A. 
Jump. 

8. Finally, and this has been dreamed of 
by many people over the years, we have 
made at least the first stumbling and im- 
perfect steps in the direction of a merit 
promotion program. It may well be ‘that 
for years to come there will have to be al- 
most as many exceptions as there are appli- 
cations of the rule, but I believe that we 
will develop the techniques, the skill, the 
courage, and the fundamental improvements 
which the concept of a true merit promotion 
program demands. 

We sometimes think that perhaps Govern- 
ment today does not produce Baileys, Mc- 
Reynoldses, and Jumps; that the merit*sys- 
tem has grown too complex and too flexible 
to produce another Stockberger or a Fred- 
erick Davenport, with their high regard for 
fixed principle; that we can never again 
have even one of those wise and self-effacing 
“chief clerks” on which so much depended 
in the old days. I think this is a senti- 
mental comparision, or contrast if you 
choose. We do not need to judge the pres- 
ent and the future by the yardsticks of 
the past, even when those yardsticks were 
towering figures who came to be known as 
prophets in their own times. I believe that 
their sons and daughters will prophesy and 
that we have young men and women today 
who are quite capable of seeing visions. 
We will do well to heed them. They come 
into the Federal Government every year, not 
by tens, but by hundreds and even, thou- 
sands. And they come better equipped to 
be articulate ‘about their visions than their 
predecessors of an earlier day. 

It was the young scientists who saw what 


‘the rate of scientific discovery and progress 


after World War II would do to create a 
manpower pinch in the Federal Govérnment. 
It was the young who, by their own ex- 
amples, demonstrated the value to be ob- 
tained from the enactment of a uniformly 
applicable Government Employees 

Act. Young training officers have done much 
to nail down the doctrine that responsibility 
for developing and realizing thé potential of 
this act belongs primarily to the heads of 
their agencies... With’ and through the 
younger staff of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion the agencies have undertaken “broad 
programs to develop better relationships with 
college placement officers and faculty mem- 
bers, and a better understanding by them 
of what the Government needs and what it 
has to offer. Here is infinite room for the 
vision of any young person who is dedicated 


to the democratic ideal and who believes - 


that defhocracy can outproduce, é 
and outlast communism through the 
strength of its programs rather than the 
force of its arms. 

Better placement, to cite just one more 


Jf 
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- the young as much as it depénds upon the 


experience and the judgment of older heads. 
So, too, must the ever-elusive goal of im- 
proving communication from employees to 
management and back down the line from 
management to employees. 

Most of what I have said up to the present 
-minute has either been accomplished or is 
on the way to accomplishment. This still 
leaves the obligation to look a little farther 
into the future. The suggestions needing 
attention fall into two broad groups: those 
for which there is an immediate need, and 
some prospect of immediate action, say with- 
in a year or two; and those which either 
permit or require consideration over a longer 
period of time. 

In the first group are a number of legis- 
lative proposals, of which I shall mention 
afew. A major gap in the benefit structure 
for Federal employees is the absence of a 
suitable health insurance program. The 
Congress is currently considering legislative 
proposals for group health insurance with 
part of the cost contributed by the Govern- 
ment and part by the employee. In its re- 
port on Senate bill S. 94 the Civil Service 
Commission listed a number of standards 
which we believe any group health insur- 
ance plan for Federal employees should meet, 
S. 94 in its present form fails to meet some 
of those criteria, and contains some pro- 
visions which we consider unwise or un- 
workable. However, the Senate subcommit- 
tee has held™hearings and is now actively 
trying to, work out a bill which will offer 
an acceptable solution for all the parties 
concerned. The Civil Service Commission 
and the Bureau of the Budget are collabo- 
rating in this effort, and the prospects for 
success seem better now than they have 
at any time in the past. 

Despite the enactment of new pay legis- 
lation last year, the pay problem mm its 
broader aspects is still with us. We still 
have the hodgepodge of Government pay 
systems about which so many proposals have 
been made and so little has actually been 
done. The President has recommended the 
establishment of a bipartisan commission to 
study Federal compensation systems and 
policy. We all should strongly support this 
objective, recognizing that a major effort 
will be involved, 

“There are several hundred separate stat- 
utes on the books pertaining to Federal 
employee pay. We feel there is a clear need 
for the development of servicewide compen- 
sation policy as a guide for the legislative 
and executive branches in dealing with pay 
matters. For example, we have no criteria 
or systematic methods for adjusting white- 
collar statutory pay scales on a timely basis. 
These and other inflexibilities, such as the 
numerical limitations on the use of super- 
grades, have put an artificial and unwise 
ceiling on Classification Act and Postal Field 
Service grades, and have weakened the abil- 
ity of the Federal service to attract the most 
competent persens for Federal jobs in a 
highly competitive labor market. 

Three legislative proposals prepared by the 
Commission deserve no attention as visions, 
but. they do deserve mention as projected 

ments. They have been submitted 
to the Bureau of the Budget and are now in 
clearance. One of these would provide more 
realistic relocati6n allowances for employees 
who transfer for the convenience of the 
Government. Present allowances do not 
cover the employee’s out-of-pocket expenses; 
they do not take into account increases in 
rates charged by common carriers, and they 
fail to cover certain other necessary items 
such as temporary living expenses for em- 
ployees and their families. If we can relieve 
employees of this burden, we will certainly 
Tessen resistance to at least one kind of 
change.’ The second pr is for amend- 
ment of the Performance Rating Act of 1950, 
to enable agencies to adopt systems for eval- 
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uating employee performance that are more 
closely fitted to the agencies’ individual 
needs. The third proposal would authorize 
the Government to pay for preemployment 
medical examinations by other than its own 
facilities, and also to provide fitness-for-duty 
examinations of employees. Requiring new 
employees to pay for their own medical 
examinations is a deterrent to recruitment; 
it is also unfair, since some applicants are 
examined free and others are not. Also, fit- 
ness-for-duty examinations which may be in 
the interest of the Government cannot be 
required if the Government is unable to pay 
for them. I would also call to your attention 
@ proposal now pénding in the Congress, to 
modify and remove the rigidities of the 
Hatch Act. The Civil Service Commission 
has endorsed this bill, with a number of 
amendments. . 

There are four visions for the longer future 
which this audience would do well to share 
as goals deserving of much careful thought 
and planning. They are: (1) Equalization 
of appeal rights for veterans and nonvet- 
erans; (2) establishment of some system 
which will insure a regular and substantial 
annual intake from college graduating classes 
for Government careers, and with Govern- 
ment agencies authorized to make firm com- 
mitments during the competitive recruiting 
period which falls in the 4 months prior to 
graduation; (3) establishment (when cir- 
cumstances, finances, and our state of readi- 
ness will permit) of a Federal administrative 
staff college for the training of the execu- 
tives we need to discharge Federal program 
responsibilities; (4) adaptation of the com- 
petitive examining system to find ways to fill 
few-of-a-kind jobs which are scattered in 
many parts of the country. To this I would 
also add a corollary, finding means of keep- 
ing registers in a constant state of refresh- 
ment. It should be possible to add current 
eligibles to those who have established eli- 
gibility earlier without either destroying 
merit principles or going down the road of 
specialized recruiting which often misses its . 
mark. 

I think that all four of these goals need 
no further discussion now, but I want to 
repeat a conviction which I have often ex- 
pressed: Only an administrative staff éol- 
lege can round out whatever uses we make 
of the new training act. We need to use the 
wealth of talent which we have in the Fed- 
eral Government—the real experts in their 
fields—to train those who come after them. 
As Dr. Lillian Gilbreth neatly put it, “We 
talk a lot about know-how, but it’s the 
know-why that is the key to all good man- 
agement.” 

I should like to conclude my remarks this 
morning with some observations about three 
significant trends in the general field of per- 
sonnel management—trends with which I 
know you are all directly concerned. 

The first is the trend toward decentraliza- 
tion and delegation. While these are not 
identical, they have parallel objectives and 
results. They respond to the recognition 
that the man on the firing line, out in our 
field installations, and down in our lowest 
level of supervision, is the man responsible 
for_getting the job done. He should have 
the authority he needs to do his job quick- 
ly, economically, and in a manner best 
suited to the local or specific situation, 

Another trend is in the direction of cre- 
ating more flexibility in the management 
area. This trend responds to the need for 
increased freedom to apply basic principles 
and commonsense rather than restrictive 
rules and regulations—in recruiting, in clas- 
sification, in career planning, in training, 


in incentives. 


The third trend is 4 companion to these— 
the trend toward the development of tools 
for positive and better manage- 
Without them, the prbmotion of de- 
centralization and flexibility would be a 
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foolish gamble rather than reliance on 4a 
relatively sure and predictable outcome. 


Progress in these areas cannot be ac- 


complished by fiat, nor by mere acquiescence 
as to purposes and methods. It involves 
clear vision, hard work, and courage, be- 
cause the obstacles are many. The very 
exacting demands on the Federal establish- 
ment for complete and quick reports on 
stewardship, to the public, to the Congress, 
and to other levels of Government, make it 
hard to delegate and decentralize with a free 
hand. An ability to tolerate uncertainty 
and ambiguity has been identified as a char- 
acteristic of the successful executive, but 
this is certainly not a characteristic of the 
American public in expressing their atti- 
tudes toward Government. 
erate mistakes, honestly made, far longer 
than they wili tolerate inaction and uncer- 
tainty. 

On the technical side, the task of develop- 
ing personnel tools based on a realistic ap- 
praisal of the problem to be solved, com- 
bining the wisdom gained from experience 

‘and the knowledge gained from science, is 
not easy. Productive personne? scientists 
are rare, and practical managers regard with 
a healthy cynicism the enthusiastic peddler 
of the fad or fancy. The problem of iden- 
tifying the worth while, and selling it to the 
wary manager, requires intelligence, patience, 
and wisdom. 

Despite these barriers, there are hopeful 
auguries. The stark necessities of the pres- 
ent situation—the pressing need for econ- 
omy and efficiency in a Government growing 
by leaps and bounds to accomplish new func- 
tions in a new age—provide an irritating and 
effective goad against complacency. The 
constant drive in parts of Government not 
only to match but to exceed private indus- 
try in improved management is encouraging. 
The increased attention to careers instead of 
clerks, and the sound development of the 
career executive bring into prominence the 
requirement to improve key links in the ad- 
ministrative process. Exploitation of all of 
the fields of social science through interdis- 
ciplinary probings of personnel and manage- 
ment problems creates the hope that our kit 
of, knowledge and tools may be refurnished. 

The Civil Service Commission is a service 
organization. Its purpose is to help the 
agencies of the Government to recruit and 
retain the kind of people, and to develop and 
practice the kind of personnel management, 
that will enable them to accomplish their 
several missions most effectively. The Com- 
mission is keenly aware of the challenge for 
bo'd and imaginative change that is pre- 
sented by this changing world. . We want to 
meet that challenge, to provide leadership 
that will keep the whole Federal service in 
step with the tempo of the times. 

But in order to provide such leadership we 
must know what the agencies need. We 
have no desire to march off heedilessly in a 
direction no one cares to follow. We know: 
many of the changes that are needed, but we 
also need to share more in those needs which 
are still visions.of the young or dreams of 
the old. Nothing can ,be accomplished by 
vague complaints; much can be accomplished 
by concrete rearrangement of our personnel 
system—by strengthening those features of 
merit-system administration that help us, 
and by getting rid of those that hinder. AsI 

‘ said a couple of weeks ago in 

scientific manpower, no matter how strongly 

the urge may come to abandon all the rules, 
the Government's needs contain no license 
to scrap the merit system. We can modern- 
ize it, and streamline it, and adapt it; we 
can cut red tape and we can cut corners; but 
we must maintain the basic merit principles. 

Then the vision will have substance; the 

dream will have reality; the prophecy will 
become history. 
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Revenue Producing Features of a National 
Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, while we in 
Congress persist in refusing to capitalize 
on the natural gambling spirit of the 
American people, and while we continue 
to ignore the trémendous revenue pro- 
ducing features of a national lottery, the 
American people continue to buy from 
75 to 85 percent of all Irish Sweepstake 
tickets sold. 

In view of the fact that another Irish 
Sweepstakes drawing is scheduled Thurs- 
day and Friday of this week, the New 
York Daily News, a strong supporter of 
my national lottery bill, wrote the fol- 
lowing editorial on May 25 which should 
be read by each and every Member of 
Congress. 

Ox, To Be In IRELAND 


Come to think of it, though, it isn’t neces- 
sary to be in Zreland for the purpose we have 
in mind; namely, to buy Irish Sweepstake 
tickets. : 

You can get them in the United States, 
and an estimated 4 million Americans are at 
this moment holding tickets for the next 
drawing, to be staged May 28-29. 

How the tickets get to this country is a 
mystery about “which President Sean T. 

O’Kelly’s government isn’t saying anything— 
nor have its predecessors uttered on this 
question since the lotteries began in 1930. 
But get here the tickets do; so much so that 
Americans are believed to buy from 75 to 
85 percent of all Irish Sweeps tickets sold. 

By the same token, Americans win about 
75 percent of all the generous prizes awarded 
by the Sweeps. 

Well, we love the Irish; but we love the 
Americans a bit more—and lovingly we wish 
they would have sense enough to set up a 
national lottery of their own, along the lines 
suggested by Representative Pau. A. FIno, 
Republican, of New York, and thereby raise 
billions in painless revenue per year, with 
painful taxes cut in proportion. 

What ‘a revenue raiser a national lottery 
would be is indicated by— 


THE BINGO TAKE 


In New York State, in the first year since 
charitable bingo games were legalized. 

In that period, 1,357,199 persons played in 
6,571, bingo contests. They paid $4,310,632, 
and collected prizes worth $2,861,547. Net 
profit to the operators—churches, veterans’ 
groups, volunteer fire companies, and the 
like—was $1,016,527. The State collected 
$91,120 in license fees. 

Most of these figures were racked up, it 
should be noted, before many of the larger 
communities—New York City included—had 
voted last November to have legal bingo 
under the local-option provision of the 
bingo law. 

What the take will be each year from now 
on is anybody’s guess, but it should be im- 
pressive. 

And, to repeat, the bingo handle should 
be peanuts as compared with that of a na- 
tional lottery. 

However, if our national leaders don't 
want to set up a lottery as a system of pain- 
less taxation, they are hereby advised that 
plenty of— 
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PAINFUL TAXES 


—are available which haven’t yet been levied 
here. 

Those we have are bad enough, but the 
rulers of prerevolutionary France were 
really geniuses in this field. 

They taxed virtually everything in sight, 
both directly and indirectly, and they had 
some clever ways of collecting. 

For example, there was a tax on salt. 
Everybody over age 7 had to buy 7 pounds 
of salt a year, whether he wanted that much 
or not. France’s government was as zealous 
in enforcing these purchases as ours used 
to be in trying to enforce Federal prohi- 
bition. 

You could use your 7 pounds of salt only 
at the table and in cooking. If you wanted 
to use salt for non-cooking purposes, you 
had to buy extra salt. 

Further, the government did not collect 
the salt tax on its own. It farmed out the 
tax-collecting privilege to a private com- 
pany, with full powers of enforcement— 
which naturally inspired the company to 
squeeze all the tax money it could out of 
the people. 

Shortly before the French Revolution (be- 
gan 1789), it is estimated that direct taxes 
were taking about 50 percent of the incomes 
of the middle class, workingmen and 
peasants, with indirect taxes grabbing an- 
other unknown percentage. 

So if our politicos want to get really tough 
about taxation, they should study the 
methods and devices of the rulers of pre- 
revolutionary France. 

There is this catch, though: that taxes 
were largely to blame for the French Revyo- 
lution and all the slaughter of big and little 
politicos that went with it. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 84 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article appearing in the 
Staten Island (N.Y.) Advance, of August 
30, 1958, entitled “Creek Probe Finds 
Proof Of Pollution.” 

CREEK PROBE FINDS PROOF OF POLLUTION 

Definite proof of pollution from sewage 
has been found in Oakwood Creek and efforts 
are continuing to track down the source and 
eliminate it, the health department reported 
yesterday. 

All samples of the water taken in all 
branches of the creek 3 weeks ago, after 
laboratory tests, were found to contain hu- 


man chloroforms, even though the’samples | 


were taken in dry weather, ‘the department 
reported. 

Additional samples were taken early this 
week immediately following a heavy rainfall 
and tests of these are expected to show an 
increase in the pollution, according to de- 
partment. . 

Just how long it may e to track down 
the illegal sewage outlets believed responsi- 
ble for the pollution, the department yester- 
day could not say. 

The investigation, by a team of health 
department inspectors, was ordered_ after 
Public Works Commissioner Frederick H. 
Zurmuhlen advised the department and 
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Borough President Maniscalco that samples 
taken along the beach at Oakw6od showed 
heavy pollution and led him to suspect that 
illegal discharges into the creek were re- 
sponsible for this. 

Zurmuhlen pointed out that samples of the 
effluent from the city’s new treatment plant 
near the mouth of Oakwood Creek, showed 
no pollution, clear evidence that the plant 
was doing an effective job. 

He pointed out that unless something 
were done to halt illegal discharge of sewage 
into the creek it could nullify the city’s 
efforts to improve the bathing waters. 

The health department said yesterday 
that results of latest tests of the creek 
waters should be available next week. If 
they continue to show heavy pollution, a 
survey will be made of creek banks in an 
effort *%to locate illegal sewage outlets. 
Owners of the property will then be directed 
to correct the conditions immediately under 
penalty of court summonses. 





U.S. Expert Warns Defense System 
Needed Against Biologic Attacks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1959 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, an article 
written by Mr. Thomas R. Henry and 
appearing in the Kingston, Ontario, 
Whig Standard on April 28, 1959, en- 
titled “U.S. Expert Warns Defense. Sys- 
tem Needed Against Biologic Attacks,” 
has been called to my attention and I 
feel it will be of interest to the Congress. 
I take pleasure in having the article in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


U.S. EXPERT WARNS DEFENSE SYSTEM NEEDED 
AGAINST BIOLOGIC ATTACKS 


(Eprror's Nore.—Lord Jeffrey Amherst,“an 
18th-century British soldier, once had the 
brilliant idea of taking clothes from victims 
of smallpox, putting them on Indian prison- 
ers of war—and then releasing them. The 
idea was that POW’s would spread an epi- 
demic among the tribes. Today, biological 
warfare is more refined and more effective. 
One of the outstanding scientists in the 
field explains the latest developments in the 
following article.) 


(By ‘Thomas R. Henry, science editor, 
North American Newspaper Alliance) 


Fort Dr&tricx, Mp.—A top expert in biologi- 
cal warfare says that Canada and the United 
States must improve and expand their warn- 
ing system against disease-causing agents 
if we are to be prepared against at * 

Dr. LeRoy D. Fothergill, scientific ad- 
viser to the commanding officer of the US. 
Army’s biological warfare laboratories here, 
said in an exclusive interview: 

“It is important to maintain an adequate 
epidemiological intelligence service and 
warning network. An unusual occurrence 
of disease in a particular location may-be the 
first warning of an attack. It also is im- 
portant to have available an net- 
work of laboratories having qualifications for 
recognition and identification of unusual 
agents, particularly in the virus field.” 

“Dr. Fothergill, who in the past has been 
director of the laboratories here, outlined the 
entire fleld of biological warfare in the 
course of the interview, which follows: 

Question: “Which disease organisms 
would an enemy he most likely to use should 
biological warfare be attempted?” 


~ warning’ 
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Answer: “Obviously, the enemy would use 
agents which are believed to be highly in- 
fectious. Among these are agents causing 
‘Q fever’ (which causes lung damage), 
tularemia (rabbit fever), brucellosis (un- 
dulant fever), and glanders (which causes 
hardening of glands in the lower jaw and 
ulceration of mucous membranes in the 
nose). 

“Recently there have been. reported re- 
sults of exposing human volunteers to aero- 
sols of the causative agent of Q fever. The 
minimum infective dose with a billionth of 
@ gram of embryonated egg material con- 
taining the agent. 

“In other words, there are 1 billion ef- 
fective doses in a gram. But having given 
this figure One must emphasize that there is 
no conceivable way of realizing this poten- 
tial. This would imply that each individual 
gets an exact dose without any wastage. It 
would mean that every cubic centimeter of 
infected air vould be inhaled, and then only 
in an amount required to infect. Never- 
theless the potency of such agents is enor- 
mous.” - 

Question: “How would clouds or disease 
agents be delivered?” 

Answer: “It would be no more difficult to 
deliver such devices than an atomic bomb. 
The same vehicles—airplanes, submarines or 
guided missiles—would be usable. 

“Biological agents, moreover, are very 
suitable for delivery through enemy sabo- 
tage. One can let one’s imagination run 
wild in this regard. Air-conditioning and 
ventilating systems of large buildings are 
obvious targets. 

“Also, Canada and the United States are 
rapidly becoming nations that use processed, 
precooked and even predigested foods. This 
is an enormous industry that is subject to 
sabotage. 

“One must include the preparation of soft 


-Grinks and the processing of milk and milk 


products. And, finally, huge industries are 
involved also in the production of biologi- 
cals, drugs and cosmetics which are liable 
to-this kind -of attack.” 

Question: “Does biological warfare have 
further potentialities than those of causing 
human sickness?’’ 

Answer: “Biological warfare may find its 
greatest effectiveness when used for anti- 
crop and anti-animal purposes. It could play 
@ decisive role in any war that was not de- 
cided with pushbutton speed. This con- 
tinent is in anticrop warfare. Our crops 
are very diversified and biological agents are 
specific only for particular crops. Those 
countries that are generally dependent on a 
single crop are the most vulnerable.” 

Question: “What defenses are possible, or 
contemplated ?”’ 

Answer: “There is a vast amount of medi- 
cal knowledge in existence which can be 
useful. We have had long medical and 
epideMiological experience with infectious 
disease. Sanitary engineering practices and 
methods for disease control are at a high 
level of efficiency. 

“But we must not be lulled into thinking 
that biological warfare would be rendered 
ineffective by these aids, Military exploita- 
tion of massive amounts of high infectious 
agents through unusual portals of entry cre- 
ates new problems for which these proced- 
ures were not designed. 

“Critical in defense is detection or early 
Biological clouds have no char- 
acteristics detectable by the senses. They 
are invisible, odorless, tasteless. 

“One might suggest that any laboratory 
conducting research to improve and speed 
up identification of disease-producing organ- 
isms will be making a significant contribu- 
tion to the defense effort. 

“One of the most of all defen- 
sive procedtfres is active immunization. A 
mumber of effective immunizing materials 
already are available for some infectious 
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diseases. But there are some against which 
there is no known method of immuniza- 
tion. 

“The most effective results could be pro- 
duced by an enemy introducing a highly in- 
fective disease into a population, one that 
could be expected to spread rapidly from 
person to person. For example, it has been 
said that a major setback for both allies and 
German armies in the First World War was 
the outbreak of the 1918 influenza epidemic. 
I never have heard the suggestion that this 
was introduced deliberately by either side, 
but with present techniques it might have 
been.” 

Question. “What progress has been 
achieved to date in the United States?” 

Answer. “Many aerobiological instruments 
and techniques have been developed to. a 
remarkable state of technical perfection. We 
are able, for example, to produce regularly. 
an aerosol (cloud of disease agents) such 
that each liter of air contains one pasteur- 
ella tularensis organism (the agent respon- 
sible for tularemia or rabbit fever) and to 
give each of a series of primates a dose of 10 
to 25 such organisms. : 

“The importance of particle size in such 
aerosols has been thoroughly demonstrated, 
The natural anatomical and physiological 
defense features of the upper respiratory 
tract, such as the turbinates of the nose 
and the cilia of the trachea and larger 
bronchi, are capable of impinging out the 
larger particles to which we are ordinarily 
exposed in our daily existence. 

“Very small -particles, however, in a size 
range of one to four microns (a micron is 
roughly a thirty-millionth of an inch) are 
capable of passing these barriers and en- 
tering the avealar bed of the lungs. This 
area is highly susceptible to infection. En- 
trance and retention of infectious particles 
amount almost to an intratissue inocula- 
tion. 

“Extensive studies have been conducted, 
both at our laboratories and elsewhere, with 
the spores of anthrax, one of the most 
deadly of the diseases to which man is sub- 
ject. . These showed that there is a very 
definite relationship between particle size and 
infectious dose. When animals wre ex- 
posed to particles in the one-micron size 
range and compartfed to those exposed to 
those 12 microns in size, it was found that 
in the latter case the required dose was 17 
times as large as in the former. An even 
more striking relationship between size of 
infectiousness has been found for the micro- 
organisms responsible for several other dis< 
eases.” 





Guff in the Appendix 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, on page 
A4117 in the Appendix of the Recorp my 
friend and distinguished colleague from 
Iowa, Mr. Wotr, included an article by 
William Bohn, editor of the New Leader, 
who undertook to raise an ironic eyebrow 
about certain insertions in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

An April 27, 1959, editorial in my home- 
town paper, the Eugene Register-Guard, 
went a little further in an editorial en- 
titled “Too Much Guff.” Under a pre- 
vious consent, Iam appending the text of 
this editorial arid the text of a letter I 
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wrote in response which was printed 
May 21, 1959: ; 

{From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard, 

Apr. 27, 1959] ; 
Too Mucu Gurr 

This day, which is‘ not so different from 
other days, there arrived on the desk four 
excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD— 
two of them quoting, with apparent ap- 
proval, from these columns. 

We're flattered, of course, to be picked up 
by any of our contemporaries, including the 
Recorp. But we’d be more flattered if we 
felt at the same time that we’d be read. 
However, a flip through the Recorp indicates 
that all sorts of people and papers are 
quoted at great length, less for the historical 
record or for the edification of Congressmen 
than for the vanity of the folks at home. 

What the daily cost of printing the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is we do not know. 
But whatever it is, it’s too high. 

The verbatim account of the prpceedings 
of Congress should be printed, of course. 
But the extensions of remarks allowed Con- 
gressmen, wherein they write into the 
Recorp all sorts of guff not uttered on the 
floor, is largely a waste-of time. So are the 

long harangues (including editorials) in- 
serted for the purposes of buttering up con- 
stituents. 

An opening of the Recorp at a random 
spot (p. 5284) shows six columns devoted 
to reprinting a speech made by Senator Mike 

. MANSFIELD in New York. On the next page 
his colleague, Senator Murray, puts in nine 
columns of speech delivered someplace by 

Elmo Roper. 

On page A3062 Senator JOHN CARROLL, of 
Colorado, uses nine columns for the reprint- 
ing of a speech by his good friend Senator 
Humpurey, which speech was made else- 
where than in Congress. This polemic is 
followed by seven columns of small type in- 
serted by Senator HumpHREyY. It is a speech 
delivered by Representative JoHN BRApDE- 
mas, of Indiana, at the University of 
Indiana. 

The polite word for all this is back- 
scratching. 

The Recorp for April 15 happens to run 
from page 5253 to 5438. The pages of the 
Appendix, where the most flagrant stuffing 
occurs, is numbered on that day from page 
A3059 to A3121. 

By our horseback guess, the 247 pages of 
zephyr, chinook, and typhoon contain 
395,200 words. 
wants to read the Recorp thus can read it in 
a 14-hour day (no time out for coffee or 
lunch) if he reads at a rate of 500 words 

‘a minute. 

Somehow, it hardly seems worth it. 

May 138, 1959. 

EprTor, Recister Guarp, Eugene, Oreg. 

Deak Sir: Let's talk about guff. Certainly 
editorial writers and politicians can qualify 
as experts on guff. You write (April 27, 1959) 
that there is too much guff in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp. You say that much appear- 
ing there is simply for the vanity of the folks 
at home, and not for the historical record or 
for the edification of Congressmen. ' 

You are right. 

You say a polite word for a lot of the ma- 
terial is backscratching. 

You are right again. 

You speak of flagrant stuffing. You fig- 
ured out that a busy Congressman could read 
the Recorp for April 15 if he read contin- 
uously for 14 hours at the rate of 500 words 
a minute. 

Now, before I defend the guff and back- 
scratching, let’s talk about the Eugene Reg- 
ister-Guard, my favorite newspaper. Who 
reads all of it? Nobody. Who reads most of 
it? Very few. How much guff and back- 

scratching does it contain? Plenty. 


A busy Congressman who’ 


, 
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“Extraneous materials” (our parliamentary 
phrase for what we add to our “remarks” in 
the Recorp) are not meant to be read by 
every Member of Congress or by every sub- 
scriber to the Recorp, any more than your 
classified ads or social notes, for example, to 
more than a fraction of your readers. 

Perhaps you will want to argue that the 
Register-Guard is a business enterprise. It 
pays its own way—plus part of the taxes 
which go to pay for the guff in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorpn, My answer to that is 
that our business here on Capitol Hill is 
government, which includes not only the 
promotion of policies to help the general 
welfare to preserve our freedoms and to de- 
fend our country, but to create and main- 
tain confidence by the people in the men 
and women who make and execute these 
policies both in and out of government. 

Congressional courtesy, or backscratching, 
May seem sometimes to be overdone but 
without it we couldn’t function as an effec- 
tive legislative body. As for our concern 
with the vanity of the folks at home, well, 
why not? They sent us here. One of the 
most important jobs of a Member, in my 
opinion, is to make it clear to his constitu- 
ents that he is available to help them. 

This job has dignity and power. It should 
have, considtring the great responsibilities 
of the office and the real glory of our system 
of representative democracy. As the US. 
Representative for some 460,000 people I 
can do much for economic conditions in the 
Fourth District of Oregon and the Nation, 
much for our precious hertiage of individual 
freedoms, and much for peace in the world. 

But if I don’t make it clear to the men and 
women who sent me here that I am their 
readily available representative (small “r’’) 
back here in Washington I can’t do any of 
those jobs as I should. I won't have the in- 
formation I need. I won’t be giving them 
the confidence they need to fell that the 
Federal Government is in fact responsive to 
their opinions and needs. 

One of-the ways we Members of Congress 
make this clear is through insertions in the 
Recorp. If we abuse our rights in this or 
any other respect>the next election is never 
very far away. One man’s backscratching is 
another man’s encouragement. One man’s 
guff is another man’s mead. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 





You Can Never Tell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


na: OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend. my remarks in the REcorp, 
I insert a recent column by George E. 
Sokolsky appearing in the Washington 
Post of. May 25, 1959. The Recorp has 
previously carried my ‘comments on the 


so-called mystery of the Soviet lunik or. 


mechta. Following the publication of 
a story entitled “The Big Red Lie,” by 
Lloyd Mallan, the House Science and 
Astronautics Committee held hearings 
on the problems of measuring the rate 
of Soviet scientific progress. Mr. Mal- 
lan was one of a number of witnesses 
who appeared. His views that the Soviet 
Union poses no threat in the ICBM field, 
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and has perpetrated a gigantic hoax with 
their lunar rocket was in sharp contrast 
to the testimony of better known and 
official witnesses. -Mr. Sokolsky’s article, 
which appears below, discusses some of 
these contradictory aspects of the Mal- 
lan views and the background: of the 
witness. The article is as follows: 
You Never Can TELL 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


It is not unusual for an able newspaper- 
man to get a scoop, as it is called. Some- 
times, it is accidental; sometimes it is due 
to superior ability. What Lloyd Mallan did 
in Soviet Russia is not altogéther a scoop; 
it is a statement contradicting all authen- 
ticized data on Soviet Russia’s production 
of missiles. . 

In .a brochure issued by Mallan’s pub- 
lisher, there are photographs showing the 
American writer interviewing Soviet scien- 
tists with a recording machine on the table. 
The brochure says: 

“This qualified observer, after 14,000 miles 
behind the Iron Curtain says: 

“1, The Soviet ,_Union’s first manmade 
planet, Lunik, does not exist and never did. 

“*2. The Russians do not have any ICBMs, 
the long-distance terror missile with which 
Khrushchev has threatened this country.’ ” 

Carl Ruff Associates, a publicity firm, says 
in a release: 

“*The Red air force is said to’ be a 
mighty, almost invincible war machine,’ 
Millan states. ‘Its striking power is called 
at least equal to our own Strategic Air Com- 
mand, if not greater. It is supposed to 
include countless squadrons of intercon- 
tinental, nuclear-armed jet bombers, deadly 
ground-to-air and air-to-air missiles, guper- 
sonic interceptors that form a virtually un- 
breakable defense wall around the Russian 
homeland. . 

“*This is a lie.’” 

According to the Associated Press: 

“Mallan’s stand has been strongly chal- 
lenged by both U.S. space scientists and 
military officials. They contend that all 
available evidence tends to back up Soviet 
accounts that the Russians succeded in fir- 
ing Lunik all the way to the sun.” 

It_is startling that Mallan alone, of all 
reporters, including. science writers, intel- 
ligence officers, government officials, should 
have had the opportunity of interviewing 
the principal Soviet scientists, with a re- 
cording machine on the table. It is startling 
that these scientists were permitted, in a 
police state, to disclose to him military 
secrets which completely contradict the 
published statements of the Russian Gov- 
ernment. 

To check on these amazing statements, 
which, if correct, deserve at least a Pulitzer 
Prize, I made inquiries as to whether Lloyd 
Malian is a member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Science Writers, which is the jour- 
nalistic organization of his specialty. I find 
that, according to the records as of February, 
1959, He is not a member of this organiza- 
tion. 

The only record of a Lloyd Mallan I could 
find was one born in Pittsburgh on June 
27, 1914. His father, Abraham Mallan, was 
born in Russia; his mother, Etta Sable Mal- 
lan, in Titusville, Pa. In 1937, Lloyd Mallan 
went to Spain where he was a radio com- 
munic&tions officer in the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade, the Comnrunist revolutionary force, 
in which he served from August 1937 to 
April 1938. He subsequently served in the 
U.S. State Department in the book and 
magazine section in 1951, He has been em- 
ployed by the Toledo Blade and the Pitts- 
jt ig Post-Gazette and writes for True mag- 
azine. ° 

This is about all there is to Lloyd. Mallani’s 
biography and his preparation for contest- 
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ing the judgment of Dr. William H. Pickering 
of the Jet-Propulsion Laboratory in Pasadena 
who, on January 8, 1959, announced that the 


Wunik was sending signals at short periods 


at 183 megacycles. The signals were observed 
to have two tones and that they came from 
a region west of the moon. On March 3, 
1959, Dr. Pickering said definitely that the 
Russian announcement concerning the Lunik 
was reliable. 

The question then arises as to who was 
hoaxed, the Government of the United Stajgps, 


the American intelligence officers and news- 


men stationed in Soviet Russia, the Jet- 
Propulsion Laboratory in Pasadena which 
records space movements, or Lloyd Mallan? 


Frankly, I do not know the answer. If. 


Mallan is right and everybody else wrong, 
why are we spending ail our money to beat 
the Russians to the moon? If Mallan is 
wrong, what is his reason for saying: 

“The Russians claim to have fired a rocket 
named Lunik past the moon in January. 
Last month, I stated that Lunik was a hoax. 
It never existed. Russian space technology 
simply isn’t capable of pulling off any such 
feat.” 

No one in authority in the Goverhment 
of the United States has thus far supported 
Mallan’s statement. Are they all fooled, 
from President Eisenhower down? Is the CIA 
fooled? Is the Pentagon fooled? Is every 
newspaperman in Russia fooled? Or, has 
Lloyd Mallan been tranquilized? 


> 





Basic Cause of Inflation: Excessive 
Government Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, recently Mr. 
Anton Bertelson of Albert Lea, Minn., 
called to my attention an admirable 
statement concerning our economy. It 
was prepared by Mr. H. G. Frankel, of 
the Frankel Carbon & Ribbon .Co., of 
Denver, Colo., and at this time, when 
the health of our economy is one of the 
great considerations of the Congress, the 
statement should be required reading: 


We feel it is time for individual citizens, 
whether Democrat or Republican, to take 
more interest in the serious governmental 
problems facing us today, . 

We sincerely believe that certain truths are 
self-evident—tregardless of political affilia- 
tions. We also believe in the basic intelli- 
gence and foresight of the great American 
middle class that has been the foyndation 
and strength of our country from the begin- 
ning. ‘4 
We feel that the time has come for all 
thinking people to consider what ultimately 
will be the end of the paths we are now fol- 
lowing. Toward this end, in all ~humility 
we present this article, 

The dollar has now plunged more than 
half way to zero. How long will it take 
to whittle away the rest of it? 

If and when the dollar is whittJed to zero, 
not only will all savings accounts, insurance 
and bonds, savings and pensions be wiped 
out, but far more important—we will have 
lost. our American form of government. 

We know today * * * 

That the basic cause of inflation is ex- 
cessive government spending—Federal, State, 
and city. The loss in value of the dollar 
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(and hence the so-called increase in the cost 
of living) must be in direct proportion to 
the extent of government deficit financing. 

That controls are not the answer and can 
no more stop the downward plunge of the 
dollar than they can stop the tides. Con- 
trols simply call for more controls and must 
ultimately end in regimentation and state 
socialism. 

That in order to retain our individual lib- 
erties, we must accept individual responsi- 
bility. 

That a welfare state which guarantees se- 
curity from the cradle to the grave must 
necessarily be a regimented state. It must 
destroy individual liberty and incentive, and 
it must ultimately result in state tyranny— 
whether we call it “fascism” or “socialism,” 

What good are further so-called social re- 
forms—what good are temporary gains by 
certain favored pressure groups—what good 
are huge profits in the stock market—if we 
lose our Government in the process? 

When the only solution our leaders offer 
us to correct a depression is more and more 
government spending, aren’t we buying 
some temporary prosperity at the cost of fu- 
ture misery? 

The danger is real—and the danger is here 
now. Isn't it time for the great middle 
class of America—Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike—to organize now in order to: 

Get back to the basic principles upon 
which our Government was founded—less 
and not more government; individual rather 
than social responsibility. 

Resist any further subsidies to pressure 
groups, and reduce present subsidies as soon 
as possible. 

As defense expenditures increase, insist on 
more and more economies in nondefense ex- 
penditures; and insist that our representa- 
tives adopt in toto the economies recom- 
mended by the Hoover report. 

And unless we exercise our right to vote 
out of office the squanderers, and unless we 
can stop now this mania for more and more 
government, and more and more spending, 
we feel that-our American system of free 
enterprise. and individual freedom must 
perish from the earth. 

H. G. FraNKEL, 
FRANKEL CARBON & Rison Co. 

DENVER, COLO, 





A Tribute to John Foster Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 


my remarks in the Appendix of the 


Recorp, I include therein an editorial 
from the Levittown Times of May 25, 
1959, of Levittown, Pa., wherein is ex- 
pressed with great clarity the feeling of 
all of us regarding the late Secretary of 
State: 

Mr. DULLES VALIANT, DEDICATED PATRIOT 

We cannot here and now write the verdict 
of history on John Foster Dulles as Secretary 
of State. 

But in our own time, with only the short 
‘perspective of his final tragic illness, we can 
recognize him as a valiant, dedicated, selfless 
diplomatic soldier who may literally have 
given his life in the service of his country. 

’ He was a soldier who did not serve in vain. 
He personally, as perhaps no other single 
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Secretary of State in history, gave free men 
a@ rocklike defense against the aggressive 
force of totalitarian tyranny. 

In his 6 crowded years as President Eisen- 
hower’s foreign affairs chief, Dulles traveled 
@ fantastic_560,000 miles, visiting again and 

n every sensitive corner of the globe. He 
elevated face-to-face diplomacy to levels 
never before imagined. 

The President gave him an amazingly free 
hand in setting the course of American pol- 
icy. He was the boss of the State Depart- 
ment, and in effect he took it with him 
wherever he went. 

“Dulles believed that to assert the\ free 
world’s strength effectively against encroach- 
ing communism it was necessary not only to 
hold a tight line but to take risks. By his 
own word, he did. 

He was a tough negotiator, a fit adversary 
for the stubborn Russians and Red Chinese. 
He was willing to move to the edge of con- 
flict to force his opponents to back down. 

These tactics kept the Red tide in check. 
But they did not break the stalemate. And, 
in consequence of that, Dulles was assailed in 
some quarters as too rigid, too unimaginative 
to lead the free nations to a lasting peace, 
free of cold war tensions. 

Some of the militant phrases he used, like 
“massive retaliation,” were criticized as either 
provocative or empty of meaning. 

Yet, the real meaning of Dulles was not 
what he said but what heedid. Free men 
everywhere saw this the instant he was 
stricken and could no longer serve. 

Many once skeptical Asians are glad today 
that Dulles held firm against Peiping when it 
pushed against the tiny but symbolic off- 
shore Chinese islands of Quemoy and Matsu. 
They are coming to see the face of commu- 
nism as he saw it. 

The Europeans, who many times felt him 
inflexible in cold war dealings, were stunned 
when he was no longer there to stand firm. 
They were grateful for his sturdiness in Ber- 
lin, in the Lebanon-Jordan Middle East 
crisis, in the Trieste settlement that removed 
a sore spot for free Italy. 

His 6 years at the core of trouble in one 
of the world’s most troubled times were 
the crown of a life devoted to diplomacy and 
pointed toward the post of Secretary of State. 

While 19 and still a junior at Princeton, 
Dulles went to his first world conference for 
Theodore Roosevelt. Diplomatic assignments 
came often thereafter. The greatest before 
the Eisenhower era was his brilliant super- 
vising of the post-World War II Japanese 
Peace Treaty. 

Historians will decide whether any man 
could have gone beyond holding the line and 
led us closer to lasting peace in this tense 
age. Whatever their judgment of this man, 
it will surely be said that he tried—tried to 
the limits of his ability and energy. The 
world honors him for his tireless efforts to 
keep free men free and make them secure, 





Origin and History of Reserve Officers’ 
Corps 


EXTEN’ VN OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, on May 4, 
1959, I had the honor of addressing the 
Reserve Officers’ Association of Wash- 
ington at an annual banquet held at 
Bolling Field Officers Club on the subject 
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of the Reserve Officers Incentive Act. On 
that same program a very interesting 
and informative address was delivered 
by Hon. George H. Foster, colonel, 
US.AR., retired, on the subject of the 
origin and history of the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Corps. Mr. Foster, an ex-commis- 
sioner of the Court of Claims, is a promi- 
nent attorney and a recognized authority 
on the subject of his discussion. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include Mr. 
Foster’s address. It follows: 

It is always a pleasure to talk to Reserve 
officers. You are Air Force Reserves and I am 
not one and therefore cannot speak to you 
about your special branch of our defense 
forces. However, as one of the oldest Re- 
serve officers, in point of service, at’ least, I 
would like to review, briefly, the origin and 
development of the Officers Reserve Corps. 
Having been a Reserve officer since 1917 and 
having served as an enlisted man in the Na- 
tional Guard for 6 years previously, I am 
able to recall much of the development of 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps from firsthand 
information. During all of my adult. life I 
have been connected with the Army. Now 
I am a retired colonel in the Reserve Corps, 
having reached the age of 60 in August 1951. 
I am also a retired Commissioner of the U.S. 
Court of Claims. 

The Officers’ Reserve Corps had its start in 
1908 when, by the act of April 23, 1908, Con- 
gress established the Medical Reserve Corps. 
Previous to this the Army had contract sur- 
geons and dentists who had no military sta- 
tus. When the Medical Reserve was created 
in 1908 the contract surgeons were commis- 
sioned in that Reserve. In the Medical Re- 
serve the highest rank available was first 
lieutenant. 

For some years previous to 1908 there was 
a Regular Army Reserve. This, however, 
was limited to enlisted men. They would 
be enlisted in the Regular Army for 7 years 
and after 3 or 4 years active they would be 
transferred to the Regular Army Reserve for 
the remainder of the enlisted period. This 
organization never amounted to much and 
it was abolished about 1916. 

There was also authority commencing in 
1903 for enlisting, after examination, quali- 
fied men, for use as officers in any volunteer 
Army later authorized in case of war. When 
needed they could be commissioned as such 
volunteers in grade up to major. 

The real start of the present Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps was the National Defense Act of 
1916. Section 37 of that act authorized the 
establishment of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
of the Regular Army. Such,corps was, in 
the language of the act, “to have available 
for service, temporary officers in the Regular 
Army.” ‘The grade was not to exceed that 
of major, with a few exceptions. I do not 
know how many of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps served in World War I, but the num- 
ber was relatively small. Most of the offi- 
cers, other than Regular officers, were the 
product of the 90 day officer training schools. 
They were called national Army officers offi- 
cially, but sometimes called 90-day wonders 
and sometimes Sears, Roebuck officers. 
However, the member of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps who did serve in World War I 
were actually a part of the Regular Army, 
but only technically so. 

4Sfter the war was over in 1920 the Na- 
tional Defense Act was amended. Section 
37 was amended to provide for a separate 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. This was estab- 
lished as @ component of the Army, or 
Army of the United States. The 1920 act 
provided that the Army of the United States 
should consist of three components: (1) The 
Regular Army; (2) the National Guard 
while in the service of the United States; 
(3) the organized Reserves, including the 
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Officers’ Reserve Corps and Enlisted Reserve 
Corps 


Both the 1916 act and the 1920 act pro- 
vided that members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps could not be retired or paid retire- 
ment pay. Even if disabled they were left 
to the mercy of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Actually, this provision against re- 
tirement in the National Defense Act was 
not repealed until 1949, long after provision 
had been made for disability retirement and 
even retirement for age and length of serv- 
ice. This was clearly an oversight, and it 
has not had any effect adversely. 

Because of the denial of disability retire- 
ment for those disabled in World War I, 
Congress in 1928 enacted a law known as 
the Emergency Officers’ Retirement Act. 
The pressure for this was irresistable. There 
were many instances where two officers, one 
a Regular and the other a non-Regular, 
were similarly disabled, sometimes in the 
same engagement. The Regular got 75 per- 
cent of his pay for life and the non-Regular 
@ much smaller pension. When this bill 
had passed both Houses of Congress it was 
vetoed by President Coolidge. However, the 
Congress passed the bill over the veto. Some 
7,000 officers were placed on the retired list. 
The extent of the disability required for re- 
tirement was 30 percent. 

In 1933 at the insistence of President 
Roosevelt a drastic change was made in this 
law. Not only was a 30 percent disability 
required but the disability had to have its 
origin in the character of the service. That 
is, it had to result from something incident 
to the service. As a result, the list of re- 
tirees was reduced from 7,000 to about 2,000. 
Some are still being carried on the emer- 
gency officers’ retired list. These officers are 
listed in volume 1 of the U.S. Army Register 
under retirement Code K-4. 

In the late thirties the need for a larger 
Army became evident. In August 1935, Con- 
gress passed an act, referred to as the Thom- 
ason Act, providing for calling to active duty 
for a year, not to exceed at one time, 1,000 
Reserve second lieutenants. This was with 
the view of appointing them in the Regular 
Army if they became qualified. This act was 
amended in 1939 to permit 3,000 Air Corps 
Officers and 300 staff officers. By this time 
the lack of disability retirement rights for 
such Reserves was realized and an act of 
April 3, 1939, provided that in case of disa- 
bility these non-Regulars should be af- 
forded the same pensions, compensation, re- 
tirement pay and hospital benefits as may 
be provided by law and regulation for offi- 
cers of the same grade and length of serv- 
ice in the Regular. Army. While this act 
was actually aimed at the Reserves on the 
extended active duty it was broad enough 
to encompass all the non-Regulars who were 
appointed during World War II. In fact, 
upward of 30,000 officers are now drawing 
retirement pay under the 1939 act. 


RESERVES BETWEEN THE TWO WORLD WARS 


Commencing about 1922 Congress began 
making appropriations for active duty train- 
ing of Reserves. These were the 15 (later 
14) days of summer training duty for Re- 
serves. This was the only opportunity that 
Reserves then had to recoup the money they 
had to lay out for uniforms and equipment. 
He was not paid for this inactive training. 
Provision for inactive duty training was not 
made until 1948. 


WORLD WAR II 


During World War IZ practically all the 
Reserve officers then on the rolls, were called 
into service, By joint resolution of August 
27, 1940, authority for.1 year’s active duty 
Was provided. When we entered the war 
after Pearl Harbor, the tour of duty was ex- 
tended for the period of the war and 6 
months thereafter. I do not know just how 
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many Reserve officers served during the war 
but in 1939 Congress reported to the Senate 
that as of June 30, 1939, the officer corps of 
the Army consisted of 13,032 Regular officers, 
14,455 National Guard officers, and 104,375 
Reserve officers. Of these Reserve officers 
the War Department thought that 14,000 had 
had World War I service. That was a very 
large corps of retréads. 

Of course, by far the largest number of 
officers in the Army during World War II 
was the group appointed under authority 
ofa joint resolution of September 22, 1941. 
This act provided that such officers as were 
needed could be commissioned. That law 
provided that such persons be appointed in 
the Army of the United States, without com- 


“ponents. That is, they were not Regulars, 


not National Guard, nor were they Reserve 
officers. They were in the Army but they 
did not belong to either of the components. 
Of course, for all practical purposes they 
were the same, as Reserve officers, as the act 
provided that they should have the pay and 
allowances, and the rights and privileges of 
a Reserve officer. ‘ 


POST WORLD WAR II 


Having fought two wars with officers other 
than Regulars, and feeling it desirable that 
Reserves be fully trained, Congress in 1946 
turned its attention to afford an inducement 
to Reserves to retain their active interest 
in military affairs. One way to do this was 
to reward such officers with long service a 
measure of compensation; namely a retire- 
ment right for age-and service. The bill to 
provide this had a long and trying time in 
Congress. The House passed a bill in 1946 
which did not get through the Senate. Re- 
tirement for Reserves was not popular with 
the Regular personnel and the Department 
of the Army, but it was finally passed on 
June 29, 1948. The position that the De- 
partment first took was that retirement 
should not be given unless the officer had 
had 15 years of active service. Of course in 
1946 the chances of a Reserve serving on 
active duty for 15 years was remote. Per- 
sonally, I had been in the Reserves since 
1917 and served in both wars, yet I could 
muster only 8 years of service. President 
Eisenhower, as the Chief of Staff did a great 
deal to cause the Department to alter its 
views. I need not, I think do more than 
say that the 1948 act provided retirement 
based on at least 20 years of service, active 
and inactive, upon attaining the age of 60. 


TENURE 


From 1916 to 1952 appointments were for 
5 years. In 1952 provision was made for 
indefinite duration of appointment. 

So much for the general background. 

Of more present interest is a short résumé 
of the present rights of Reserves. 

As to disabled officers, their rights are in 
all particulars the same as Regulars. 

The retirement law for Reserves is the 
same, granted service and age as the Regu- 
lars, in principle. The rate of retired pay is 
2% times years of service, with a very im- 
portant difference. While the act is some- 
what difficult to explain it can be simplified 
by treating all active service in full. Inac- 
tive service is counted at one-seventh. That 
is, each 7 years of inactive service counts as 
1 year of active service. By adding to your 
active years one-seventh of your inactive 
years you get a constructive service which is 
multiplied by 244 to give you the percentage 
of your active duty pay that will constitute 
your retired pay. 

There is, however, another provision for 
retirement for Reserves. 

Any Reserve who has had 20 years of ac- 
tive service either as an officer or an enlisted 
man, at least 10 of which is active commis- 
sioned service, can be retired without wait- 
ing to reach 60. The minimum pay for sygh 
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retirement is 50 percent of active duty pay, 
again 244 times years of service. 

In addition, Reserves retired under the 
basic Reserve Retirement Act who have had 
at least 8 years of active service, not counting 
training service, are entitled to hospitaliza- 
tion for themselves and dependents at hos- 
pitals of any of the armed services. 

And last, but by no means unimportant, 


- is the fact that the retired Reserve can work 


for the Government and receive full pay as a 
civilian and draw his full retirement pay. 
This is the one thing that you have over the 
Regulars. 





Address by Hon. James C. Davis of Geor- 
gia, before the Alexandria, Va., Rotary 
Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


~~ OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 





Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, My. 


good friend and colleague, the Honorable 
JAMES C. Davis of Georgia, was guest 
speaker for the Alexandria, Va., Rotary 
Club at a luncheon meeting today in my 
congressional district. 

I was indeed fortunate in being able to 
obtain a copy of his speech, and as I am 
firmly convinced this message is of in- 
terest not only to the membership of this 
august body, but also to the entire citi- 
zenry of .these United States, I am 
pleased and honored to be able to present 
it in its entirety to you: 

Speech DELIVERED TO ALEXANDRIA ROTARY 
CiuB LUNCHEON MEETING, May 26, 1959 

I appreciate very much the kind remarks 
of Mr. Marshall Beverley in his introduction. 
He is a staunch believer in the principle of 
States rights, and I have admired him for 
the fact that he recognizes the need for. 
continued maintenance of our segregated 
school system. I appreciate the fact that he 
stands squarely in the open in favor of these 
principles. 

I regard it as a privilege to be invited to 
address your splendid club. It has been my 
pleasure at home in Georgia to speak to the 
Rotary clubs in my congressional district 
from time to thme. The membership of the 
Rotary clubs at home consists of some of 
our finest and most outstanding citizens. 


' From my knowledge of Rotarians there, I 


know your club here in Alexandria is made 
up of high type and outstanding business 
and civic leaders. 

I know you are seriously concerned with 
the grave issues which all of us face today, 
issues, which require the best thought and 
effort not only of our officials, Federal, State, 
and local, but of each individual. citizen. 
For in the final analysis no single one of us 
can shunt his responsibility for good gov- 
ernment off onto the shoulders of his 
neighbor. Under our form of government, 
each citizen must bear an equal responsibil- 
ity for good government. Just to the extent 
that I or you neglect that duty, just to that 
extent we may expect a failure in govern- 
ment. 

One of the greatest domestic issues facing 
the American people today is the problem of 
preserving the rights of the individual States 
against ever-increasing Federal encroach- 
ment—the problem of States rights on. the 
one hand against Federal domination and 
tyranny on the other. . 


\ 
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The term “States rights” is but the Amer- 
ican term for the principle of local self- 
government—a fundamental human right 
for which, over the centuries, those who love 
liberty have fought, struggled, and died. In 
the establishment of our American Govern- 
ment we recognized this right of self-gov- 
ernment. We incorporated it in our written 
Constitution, and we gave it its American 
name of States rights. 

The other principle relied upon by the 
founders was, of course, the principle of 
separation of powers—the creation of three 
coordinate branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment, legislative, executive, and judicial, 
each of which would be independent of the 
other. 

Those who founded our Government, being 
realists, knew, that the power of government 
would, on many occasions at least, fall into 
the hands of selfish men of boundless ambi- 
tion. They knew that the idea of benevo- 
lent government, without checks is a delu- 
sion. They knew the utter fallacy of setting 
up a government without limitations in the 
reliance that good men would control it. 
In this respect Thomas Jefferson said: 
~ “In the questions of power then, let no 
more be heard of confidence in man, but 
bind him down from mischief by the chains 
of the Constitution.” . 

I think that Thomas Jefferson believed 
that the structure of our liberty rests upon 
the twin pillars of States’ rights and sep- 
aration of powers. So long as these pillars 
stand unimpaired, our liberties stand also. 
But if either of them be struck down, or 
slowly chipped away, then surely and in- 
evitably our temple of liberty will come 
crashing down. 

With almost prophetic vision that great 
Virginian Thomas Jefferson warned that the 
germ of dissolution of our Federal system 
lay in the Federal Judiciary. On that sub- 
ject he said: 

“Working like gravity by night and by 


- day, gaining a little today and a little to- 


morrow, and advancing its noiseless step 
like a theif, over the field of jurisdiction, 
until all shall be usurped from the States, 
and the government of all be consolidated 
into one.” 


Although the Supreme Court had mani- 
fested the inclination throughout the years 
to expand its jurisdiction and influence, 
the basic principle of States’ rights re- 
mained fundamentally intact, remained a 
sturdy support of the Constitutional liber- 
ties of the people throughout the years 
until about a quarter of a century ago. 
Until the 1930’s our governmental system 
was still fundamentally based on States’ 
rights, both in principle and in practice. 
This was so, not to the extent that many 
had desired, to be sure; not to the extent 
that the framers of the Constitution had 
recommended; but still to the extent that 
the’ vast majority of those vital economic, 
political, and social activities most closely 
affecting the lives of the people remained 
the subjects of State control and regulation, 
and were outside the province of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

In the last quarter century, however, we 
have seen assaults on States’ rights at many 
points. We have seen the National Gov- 
ernment in Washington expanded to its 
present swollen size, to the accompaniment 
of a steady elimination of the reserved 
powers of the States. 

All three branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have participated in this move- 
ment. The people of.the United States, 
rendered fearful and timid by economic de- 
pression, acquiesced in it. 

The € 


Supreme Court’s role became, and has been 
since, one of the Federal Gov- 
ernment at the expense of the State. 
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Since that time the Federal Supreme 
Court has handed down a long string of de- 
cisions which have tied the hands of State 
courts, State Legislatures, and other State 
and local governmental agencies, rendering 
them powerless in many respects to oppose 
Communist infiltration and communistic 
activities. Among these decisions have 
been the Slochower case from New York, 
the Steve Nelson case from Pennsylvania, 
the Schware case from New Mexico, the Cole 
vs. Young from New York, the Watkins case 
from Illinois, the Passport cases, and many 
others. That, Court also handicapped the 
courts and law enforcement officers in the 
Mallory case decision. 

One of the many Supreme Court decisions 
affecting local government and States’ rights 
was the school segregation decision in 1954. 
In the school cases the Supréme Court 
struck one of its hardest blows against the 
States and against the Constitution. 

The people of Virginia are facing some vital 
decisions regarding the operation of your 
schools. The future of Virginia, and indeed 
the future of the South and of our country, 
will to.a considerable extent be affected by 
the decisions you make and the action which 
the people of Virginia take this year and next 
year regarding the operation of your school 
system. Now I want to talk to you some 
today about the important question of segre- 
gation in the schools, 

I was chairman of a subcommittee of Con- 
gress which made a detailed investigation of 
the integrated Washington school system in 
September and October 1956, 2°years after 
the schools were integrated in 1954. Iam in 
position to know the facts about the Wash- 
ington schools. ‘ 

To the investigating committee in 1956, Dr. 
Carl Hansen, then assistant superintendent 
of schools, and. now the superintendent of 
Washington ‘schools made this statement: 

“I think that the integration program in 
this city has been a miracle of socialyadjust- 
ment.” . 

That statement was in direct conflict with 
the overwhelming evidence about the chaotic 
conditions in the Washington schools which 
are driving out the white parents and chil- 
dren, and which have already made Wash- 
ington a predominantly Negro city, a city in 
which the school population is 75 percent 
colored and the overall population is 53 per- 
cent colored. While Dr. Hansen was making 
that general statement, principals and teach- 
ers were giving specific testimony along 
these lines: 

The principal of Eastern High School in 
Washington swore that he retired in 1955 
as a result of ill health directly attributable 
to the conditions that developed in Eastern 
High School after the integration of the 
District schools; that fighting, including stab- 
bings, went on continuously; that there were 
many sex problems; that colored boys began 
writing notes to the white girls, telling them 
their phone numbers and asking the girls for 
their numbers; that he heard colored boys 
making obscene remarks about a white girl 
passing in the hall; that white girls com- 
plained of being touched by colored boys in 
& suggestive manner when passing in the 
halls; that one white girl left school one 
afternoon and was sufrounded by a group of 
colored boys and girls; that one of the colored 
boys put a knife at her back, marched her 
down an alley and backed her against a wall, 
and that while the group debated as to 
whether they should make her take her 
clothes off, she broke away and ran home. 
He testified that never~in all of his experi- 
ence had he observed such filthy and revolt- 
ing habits in the lavatories. He testified that 
there were a dozen or more colored girls who 
became pregnant during his last year at 
Eastern High School, and that virtually all 
social activities were abandoned in that 
school after integration. 
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Here are just a few instances of typical 
testimony of principals and teachers: 

The principal of Theodore Roosevelt High 
Schodl testified to disorder in the classrooms, 
including fights, foul and obscene language; 
carrying knives,-pregnacies, passing obscene 
notes, continual efforts on the part of col- 
ored boys to approach white girls, even up to 
the week of the testimony; 10th grade stu- 
dents reading at 4th-, 5th-, and 6th-grade 
levels, etc. 

The principal of. Davis Elementary School 
told the committee that the head of the 
NAACP Educational Committee in Washing- 
ton had called her up and demanded that 
a Negro child who had been transferred to 
kindergarten from first grade be put back 
in the first grade. She said this Negro told 
her, “I will give you 3 days, and then you will 
hear from me again.” She told the com- 
mittee about pupils in the fifth grade read- 
ing on first-grade level. 

The principal at McFarland Junior High 
School, a formerly all-white school, told the 
committee that school probably would get 
back to a segregated status. His prediction 
is rapidly coming to pass. He told the com- 
mittee that disciplinary problems had a frus- 
trating effect upon the teachers; that this 
had its effect upon the teaching of the stu- 
dents. He detailed these problems as being 
such things as stealing, boys feeling girls, 
disobedience in the classroom, carrying 
knives, and that sort of things. He said it 
was necessary to call the police about 50 
times during the previous school year. 

An elementary schoolteacher at the Emery 
School testified that teaching in the schools 
was very difficult after integration; that it 
affected her health to the extent that she 
was a nervous wreck. 

A teacher in McKinley High School testi- 
fied that the colored students required con- 
siderably more time than the white stu- 
dents, and that as a result the white stu- 
dents suffered educationally because he 
could not get to them to give them indi- 
vidual instruction. One teacher told of a 
white senior at McKinley High School at- 
tacked by a group of colored boys and 
beaten so severely that 13 stitches were re- 
quired to be taken in his face; this was be- 


cause he objected to an integrated prom at* 


the school. The father of this boy brought 
him to the Capitol to exhibit his injuries 
to members of the committee. I saw these 
injuries myself, and got the story from the 
boy and his father. That formerly all-white 
school is now 92 percent colored and 8 per- 
cent white. 

A teacher at Roosevelt High School, for- 
merly all-white, testified to disciplinary 
problems, concealed weapons, pregnancies, 
fighting, lying, stealing, one Negro boy and 
a’*white girl writing love letters to each 
other, miserably low grades. She testified 
she went to see a doctor at the end of the 
school year who told her, “You are on the 
verge of a complete mental and physical 
breakdown.” 

These instances I have given you do not 
even begin to be all of the testimony about 
the deplorable and chaotic conditions in the 
District of Columbia schools after inte- 
gration. They are merely typical of testi- 
mony given to the committee day after 
day. I have dwelt at some length on the 
undisputed testimony about conditions in 
the schools simply to point out that Dr. 
Hansen's statement, “I think that the inte- 
gration program in this city has been a 
miracle of social adjustment,” is as different 
from the actual facts presented as daylight 
is from darkness, and to point up his at- 
titude that this forced system of integration 
in Washington must be portrayed, at all 
costs, as a miraculous success. 

The plan of integration was so set up 
that it was so difficult as to be practically 
impossible for a white child to transfer out 
of an integrated school. 
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The only relief for a parent who could 


“mot afford to send his child to a private 


school was to move out of the city of Wash- 
ington. This they proceeded to do in droves. 
This is most disturbing to all who are in- 
terested in the future of the Nation's Capi- 
tal, On March 2 this year, the District of 
Columbia Board of Commissioners made the 
announcement that Negroes in Washington 
now constitute 53 percent of the total 
population. The school census taken in 
October 1958 showed that in Washington 
schools the colored pupils were 74.1 percent 
of the total and whites only 259 percent. 
In the last 5 years. Washington has lost 
123,000 white people, leaving the white 
population 387,000. In the same 5 years the 
Negro population increased 98,000 to a total 
of 438,000. 

The notoriously radical newspaper, the 
Washington Post, has been one of the most 
ardent advocates beating the drums for 
race mixing throughout the years. 

Even this notoriously radical newspaper, 
blinded by its bias, was prodded into a 
mournful editorial on March 4 this year 
entitled, “New Form of Segregation,” and 
‘reluctantly agreed that the situation is bad, 
and that it is going to get worse. 

The record shows that 62 percent of the 
teachers in the Washington schools now are 
colored with only 38 percent white. 

There are 4,287 teachers in the school sys- 
tem, and of this number, 1,092 are on a 
temporary basis. The temporary teachers 
are those who cannot qualify for a perma- 
nent teacher’s position. The school records 
in Washington show that the great majority 
of teachers now applying to the Washington 
school system for positions are of low ability. 
In 1958, of 216 teachers who applied, 52 
passed the examination; in 1957, of 177 ap- 
plicants, 40 passed, etc. In the elementary 
schools moré than 30 percent of the teachers 
are temporary. In mathematics, more than 
35 percent are temporary. 

On May 3, 2 weeks ago, Dr. Carl Hansen, 
now Superintendent of the Washington 
schools, made a television appearance in 
Atlanta to speak in behalf of the Washington 
integrated school system. His expenses were 
paid by the Georgia Council on Human Re- 
lations, who also, he said, tendered him an 
extra $100 for working the appearance. 

In his Atlanta program Dr. Hansen was 
asked the question, “What would you say 
has been the reception of the people in 
Washington to the new system?” 

His answer to that was, “I think the vast 
majority of the people in Washington feel 
that this has been a good thing to do.” 

As to that statement, the facts speak for 
themselves. The mass exodus of white peo- 
ple from Washington since 1954 refutes that 
statement far better than anything I 
could say. 

The facts are almost directly in opposition 
to the answers given by Dr. Hansen. At the 
committee hearings, teacher after teacher 
told us, not in generalities, but of specific 
instances of friction and trouble. They came 
before us for 9 days giving detailed informa- 
tion. In this 30-minute speech I cannot even 
make a good beginning toward giving you 
the information we received in the school 
investigation. However, I can send you the 
printed hearings consisting of 512 printed 
pages. I will be glad to do so on request, 
and you may read this testimony for your- 
self. 

School conditions in Washington for white 
children and white parents are pathetic to- 
day. In some respects they are worse than 
they were in 1954 and 1956. Activities like 
this are going on: In February of this year 
a Negro teacher in an elementary school 
staged a play in the school in which two of 
the characters were husband and wife. This 
teacher cast a little white girl in the 
role of the wife, antl a Negro boy in the role 
of the husband. A few weeks ago a worried 
father told me ‘that a Negro boy tried to 
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kiss his aaughter- in the school; that she 
was able to fight him off, but he did succeed 
in kissing her girl companion. 

One parent of @ daughter in one of the 
Washington schools brought me valentines 
from a Negro boy to his daughter, and val- 
entines from another Negro boy to another 
white girl in the same school. 

In one of the schools a white girl married 
a Negro boy who previously attended the 
same school with her. 

In Washington schools today there is being 
carried on a revolting, systematic, progres- 
sive, disgusting campaign of race amalga- 
mation. The situation is not improved. 
These conditions will develop’ anywhere 
under the same circumstances. 

The pregnancy situation in the junior and 
senior high schools is so acute that on the 
6th day of May the District Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers adopted a resolution call- 
ing for a special education program to insure 
continued schooling for the™many pregnant 
students of the Washington school system. 
In that connection, the District of Columbia 
public health reports show that more 
than one out of every four Negrees born 
in Washington is an illegttimate child. This 
is the atmosphere and ‘these are the con- 
ditions to which white boys and girls are 
subjected in the Washington integrated 
schools. 

To bring the school situation up to date, 
on Wednesday, May 11, one member of the 
District of Columbia School Board proposed 
an ultimatum to require the temporary 


_ teachers—who make up about one-fourth of 


the teaching force—to qualify for certifica- 
tion or leave the system. He said he would 
rather have double-sized classes taught by 
qualified teachers than to retain incom- 
petents. On the same day, the proposal was 
also made to increase the compulsory school 
attendance age in the District fram 16 years 
to 21 years. The reason given for-that ex- 
traordinary proposal was that children who 
dropped out of high school at the age of 16 
tend to drift into delinquency, often do not 
become self-supporting, and, more signifi- 
cantly, give birth to those who follow the 
same pattern of life. The situation, instead 
of being the “miracle of social adjustment” 
claimed by the Superintendent of Schools, 
is bad and is growing worse. 

The school problem has reached the stage 
where the people of Virginia must soon de- 
termine whether they will permit the miser- 
able conditions now prevailing in Washing- 
ton to spill over into Virginia, whether this 
NAACP-sponsored plot will succeed to trans- 
fer control of the public schools system from 
the State to the Federal Government. I be- 
lieve that the Virginians of today will make 
no decision which~will stamp them as being 
unworthy descendents of their revered fore- 
bearers, Washington, Jefferson, Lee, Madison, 
Marshall, Henry, Randolph, Monroe, Mason, 
and other patriots of the Old Dominion, so 
proudly acclaimed by the Nation at large. 
I believe that we of this generation will no 
more accept oppression or dictatorship than 
they did. 

In carrying on the battle to preserve the 
principle of States’ rights, we are not fight- 
ing for any mere slogan. Local self-govern- 
ment is the guarantee of individual liberty, 
which is the highest aim of all government. 

This principle which has come down to 
us through the ages rings as loudly in our 
ears as it ever did in theirs, that “resistance 
to tyranny is obedience to God.” 

Plato said many years ago that the penalty 
good men pay for indifference to public af- 
fairs is to be ruled by evil men. Edmund 
Burke said many generations later that all 
that is necessary for the triumph of evil is 
that good men do nothing. 

The lessons of history are before us to 
read. Our fight is ahead of us, not behind 
us. If we do our part, with faith in Al- 
mighty God, we will win it. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, of con- 
stant concern to me is the welfare of our 
senior citizens, who today face the prob- 
Iem of “making-do” with inadequate 
benefits, in our run-away economy, after 
a lifetime of service as solid citizens. 

In the 86th Congress, legislation must 
be enacted which will increase the 
amount of outside earnings permitted 
without deduction from benefits and 
provide insurance against the costs of 
hospitals, nursing homes, and surgical 
services for persons under the coverage 
= old-age and survivors insurance bene- 

ts, 

In this worldwide clash of ideologies, 
the American people continue to hold 
firm to their belief in the supreme im- 
portance of the human person. One of 
the hallmarks of our present civilization 
is our devotion to that ideal dhd our ef- 
forts in effecting its accomplishment. 
Our: Federal Social Security Act em- 
braces that. principle for the whole coun- 
try and corresponding State laws reem- 
phasize it within each and every polit- 
ical subdivision of our land. Disturb- 
ances in the economy, or any other 
events creating human deprivation, dis- 
tress and want, which cannot be alle- 
viated by individual effort, must con- 
sequently set into motion action by the 
Congress of the United States and the 
legislatures of the several States to assist 
our senior citizens. 

The presence of over 14 million senior 
citizens and their ever-present problems 
will be a challenge through the coming 
years. With science prolonging the life 


of the American citizen a singular. 


achievement has been wrought. It is 
incumbent upon us to find ways and 
means of solving this new and tender 
problem. 

Under leave ‘to extend my remarks, I 
want to include a very timely and well 
written article by Columnist Thomas 
Collins writing in the Chicago Daily 
News—who pointed up the problem 
under the title “Corn Has It Better Than 
You at 65”: 

Corn Has Ir BErrer THAN You aT 65? 

(By Thomas Collins) 

How come I have to retire at 65? 

That's a stupid question. Everybody re- 
tires at 65. . 

But how come? 

Because you are old. 

That’s what a 15-year-old daughter would 
tell her 40-year-old father. What is old? 

Old is 65 years old. x 

Sixty-four and 11 months is not old? . 


No. 

But 65 is old? 

Yes. 

- Who says so? 

Let’s change the subject. 

O.K. we'll talk about.money. When they 
retire me at 65 my income will be cut from 
$600 a month to $150 a month, That is a 
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fourth. Will my landlord cut my rent to a 
fourth of what it has been? 

You're being difficult. 

Iam not. You and my landlord, and my 
grocer, and the phone company, and the 
clothing store are being difficult. Don’t you 
think they should cut their prices down to 
one-fourth for me since my income has been 
cut one-fourth? 

No. 

Then how do I make it? 

Get another job. 

Now you’re being stupid. I’m old. Re- 
member? Nobody will give me a job. 

Well, you should have saved some money 
for retirement. 

Ha. That’s the best joke yet. I saved in 
1920, in 1930, in 1940, and in 1950. You 
should have been around, sonny. Those 
dollars came hard. And do you know what 
those dollars are worth now. Have you heard 
about inflation? That was a pretty dirty 
trick to play On people who are retiring in 
1959, don’t you think? 

Let’s change the subject. 

OK, we'll talk about medical bills. Have 
you had arthritis lately? And what do you 
think about the price you pay to get it 
treated after 65? 

That’s a sensitive subject. 
for Discussion. 

What do you mean? 


It’s Off Limits 


Who says it’s Off 


Limits? . 
Ali right. Cool it off and hand it back. 
Very well. Since the business world says I 


can’t work after 65, and since it will pay 
me only one-foufth of my income when it 
retires me, how come I can’t get my arthritis 
cured for one;fourth the cost? And, by 
the way, have you seen how much medicine 
costs—if you can scrape up enough cash 
to pay the doctor to prescribe some? 

What do you mean getting arthritis? 

I’m old. Remember? I worked through 
World War I,. World War II, the Korean 
War, the Depression, and Bath Tub Gin. 
I’m a people. And people get arthritis, 
hardening of the arteries, bugs, gray hair, 
false teeth and indigestion. Do you think 
I made a mistake in being a people? 

No doubt about it. You should have been 
an ear of Iowa corn. Then America would 
have put you in a nice aluminum house, 
kept the bugs out of you, and paid a pre- 
mium to preserve you. 





Dick Neuberger Selects Oregon’s Scenic 
Gems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, native or 
adopted sons and daughters of Oregon 
can vouch for the Oregon which has been 
described by my good friend and col- 
league Senator Ricnarp L. NEUBERGER in 
the following article, “Make Mine Ore- 
gon.” It appeared in the June 1959 
issue of Pageant magazine. 

A native of the State, a student of its 
beauties, and probably its most well- 
known author-politician, Dick Nev- 
BERGER agreed to select his favorite five 
spots in Oregon for the magazine. It 
was a difficul assignment. How does one 
separate gem from gem? 
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But he took the plunge and I am happy 
to report that one is in the Fourth Con- 
gressional trict—it is Ashland’s 
Shakespearean Festival in the Rogue 
River Valley. A second jewel, Crater 
Lake: National Park in the Cascade 
Range, adjoins the Fourth District. 

I am glad I did not have to make the 
five selections. Oregon in this centen- 
nial year is more lovely than ever. It is 
beautiful. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I now include “Make Mine 
Oregon”: 

MAKE MINE OREGON 
(By RicHarp L. Neusekcer, U.S. Senator, 
Oregon ) 

One sultry day last June, my wife Maurine 
was at a swimming party in Washington, 
D.C., with nine other wives of U.S. Senators. 

Pool-side conversation turned to the sub- 
ject of each wife’s home State. Maurine 
was amazed to find she was the only woman 
there who still had a house of her own in 
the State which had sent her husband to 
the Senate. The others confessed they rarely 
returned to their States, except perhaps dur- 
ing election years. 

When Maurine—like a good Senate wife— 
reported her findings to me, we tried to 
figure it out. It didg't take long. Our home 
State is Oregon. Obviously, the rest of the 
Senate wives by the pool that afternoon came 
from States whose charms were pallid by 
contrast with Oregon's. 

The evergreen forests and snowy peaks of 
Oregon have such a hold on us that we 
head westward the minute the Vice Presi- 
dent’s gavel falls on the closing Senate ses- 
sion. We never return to the Capital until 
the reading clerk is ready to intone the first 
rolicall of the new Congress. And we 
usually travel by train, so we can savor the 
thrill of rolling into Oregon through the 
great natural gateway of the Columbia 
Gorge. 

Indeed, we understand well the sentiments 
of the yOung married couple, schoolteachers 
from New York City, who worked for a sum- 
mer as lookouts in Oregon’s Mount Hood 
National Forest. They lived in a crackerbox 
cabin on a lonely bowsprit of lava rock above 
a sea of fir trees. “It’s downright breath- 
taking,” they exclaimed. “And we even got 
paid for it. We had no idea our country 
contained a Shangri-La.” 

They were not the first or the most re- 
nowned to react so exuberantly. Six decades 
before, a mustached little Englishman avidly 
angled for Chinook salmon from the Clacka- 


“mas River and exulted: 


“I have lived. The American Continent,” 
said Rudyard Kipling, “may now sink under 
the sea, for I have taken the best that it 
yields, and the best was neither dollars, love, 
nor real estate.” 

Oregon is one of the few States of the 
West where it was rare for a frontiersman 
te perish from hunger. Tales of cannibal- 
ism might come from California or Colo- 
rado, but in Oregon there was always a 
stream bursting with fish or a mountain 
swale dotted with elk. Waterfowl streaked 
the sky overhead. Oregon was breadbasket 
and lumberyard for California’s gold rush. 

The Columbia River is a symbol of Ore- 
gon’s remarkable fecundity. Its salmon runs 
are worth $20 million annually. It has 
the proportions of the Rhine or St. Lawrence. 
In its swift reaches lie over 40 percent of 
our country’s potential hydroelectric power. 
It frequently attains a depth of 300 feet and 
annually carries 180 million acre-feet of 
water to the sea. The surging Colorado, 
next principal river of the American West, 
has a runoff of only 18 million acre-feet, 
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Throughout western Oregon, evergreen 
trees flourish like weeds do everywhere else. 
They thrive in backyards, cling precariously 
to mountainsides. Trees grow so profusely 
in Oregon that the early settlers actually 
burned off virgin fir and pine so they could 
clear the land for potatoes. This wasteful 
practice was stopped in time to save for 
Oregon some 434 billion board feet of saw- 
timber, which makes it by far the country’s 
leading lumber-producing State. 

But these trees do more than support 70 
percent of Oregon manufacturing payrolls. 
They safeguard the runoff of innumerable 
lakes and rivers; they furnish the snug home 
for big game, birds, and other wild .crea- 
tures. 

Across the street from our 45-year-old 
colonial-style residence in Portland are fir 
trees twice the height of our three-storied 
roof. More evergreens grow in Portland than 
in any other city of the world, even in- 
cluding those in Vienna, immortalized by 
Johann Strauss’ lilting “Tales From the 
Vienna Woods.” 

A mere 1 percent of the national popula- 
tion—1,760,000—-people inhabit Oregon, a 
realm more than twice the size of Pennsyl- 
vania. «This’ means that elk, mule deer, 
pronghorned antelope and cougars have not 
yet been civilized out of existence in our 
State. People fish for smelt in the rushing 
Sandy River with wastebaskets, washtubs 
and stewpots. Shovels Gnd rakes bring in a 
rich harvest of crab, clams and oysters from 
the sea. 

Oregon's 167 State parks are the most nu- 
merous of any State, and why not? Around 
every bend in the road is a scene worth per- 
ménent protection. At Silver Creek Falls, a 
sheer cliff is embroidered with a varied series 
of lacy cataracts. At Ecola Park, timbered 
headlands of the Coast Range kneel spectacu- 
larly in the Pacific. Lewis and Clark, first of 
all westbound Americans, picked the name 
ecola, the Clatsop Indian word for “whale.” 
My pulse always beats faster when I am 
camping or surf-bathing where our Nation’s 
most important exploring party reached its 
goal. 

Sometimes as I sit in my leather chair on 
the Senate floor, between Senators FraNK 
CuHuRCH, of Idaho, and ALBERT Gore, of Ten- 
nessee, I think of hand-hewn Timberline 
Lodge, notched into the great glacial face 
of Mount Hood, with its tempting choice be- 
tween 3-mile ski runs and a steam-heated 
pool. My mind dwells in reverie on the 
meadows of clematis and bride’s. bonnet 
which dot the granite Wallowa Range, where 
gleaming little lakes are alive with trout. 

I recall turbulent rides on the Rogue River 
in the boat which brings mail to the people of 
the wilderness, and I remember riding out of 
Hells Canyon across the frowing hump of 
Freezeout Saddle. Hells Canyon is 6,500 feet 
deep—deeper even than the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado—and sometimes the com- 
fortable Senate chair fades away and I am 
peering giddily down at the green Snake 
River, over a mile below. 

Being a U.S. Senator from Oregon has its 
rewards. But the penalty is spending so 
much time 3,000 miles away from Oregon, 


Oregon can spoil people for other places; 


Roses grow in abundance in Portland, the 
jong, cool spring giving this loveliest of all 
flowers a special sheen and fragrance. If 
rodeos are your weakness, the annual Pendle- 
ton Round-Up is without peer. If flights 
of migratory waterfowl at sunset make you 
feel humble and nostalgic, the Malheur Na- 
tional Wiidlife Refuge is in a class by itself. 

If ‘the Malheaur Refuge were in distant 


Africa, Americans might cross the Atlantic” 


and the Mediterranean to be awed byit. The 
immense refuge, established by President 
Theodore Roosevelt as a wildlife sanctuary, is 
100 miles long and 30 miles wide. One sees 
countless sandhill cranes, egrets, herons, 
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pelicans, ducks and geese; swans, gulls, quail, 
sage hens, and loons. As a wayfarer walks 
along the dikes, small game starts up—deer, 
YTaccoons, beavers, porcupine, .badgers, 
coyotes, antelope. 

Oregon, less publicized than such States as 
California and Colorado, appears to my biased 
eyes to possess more grandeur than either 
Colorado lacks the ocean to offer contrast 
to its mountains. California, for all its 
magnificence, is searingly dry and arid. But 
Oregon lilts to murmuring water. 

Oregon reflects intellect and ideas, too. Her 
people have taxed themselves sacrifically in 
order to develop one of the finest school sys- 
tems-ih the Nation, During the Korean war, 
in Army aptitude and intelligence tests, GI’s 
from Oregan had a higher proportion of 
successful grades than those from any other 
State except Minnesota. In the percentage of 
its adult population with less than 5 years of 
schooling, Oregon comes up with only 4.3 
percent—the best record save for Iowa, with 
3.9 percent. 

Oregon is but iI-century old this year, 
yet its contributions to Government would 
be worthy of a State in the Union since 
colonial times. It was a precedent-break- 
ing Oregon law which resulted in the orig- 
inal U.S..Supreme Court decision upholding 
a limitation on the number of hours which 
women ‘could be worked in factories or 
laundries. 

Oregon also was the first State to adopt 
the initiative and referendum. To this day, 
petitiong are circulated on Oregon street 
corners and rural roads, #s proposals are 
placed on the ballot through the collection 
of signatures. Some people have reduced 
signature collecting to a skilled pastime, al- 
though pretty girls generally bave the high- 
est skill of all. (And Oregon, where Jantzen 
bathing suits were originated, has breath- 
takingly pretty girls.) Some 26 other States 


have copied Oregon’s initiative and referen- 
dum laws. 
Furthermore, until Oregon demonstrated 


that there was a better way to do it, all 
U.S. Senators were appointed by State legis- 
latures. Land companies, timber barons, 
and railroads bought and sold Senate seats 
like baubles. Finally, in Oregon, a brilliant 
reformer named William S. U’Rren initiated 
a@ movement-which developed over the years 
until, in 1906, Oregon became the first 
State ever to elect a U.S. Senator by direct 
popular vote. The old appointment method 
was thoroughly discredited. The 17th 
amendment to the Federal Constitution fol- 
lowed, requiring Members of the Senate 


from every State to be chosen at the ballot 
box. 
So plenty of original thinking has oc- 


curred in Oregon against the backdrop of 
limitless forests and glacial mountains. I 
always get a thrill when I enter a remote 
ranchhouse and find books from our well- 
stocked State library. Oregon citizens are 
assiduous readers’of books, magazines, Gov- 
ernment document and even the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Below the timbered ramparts of the 
Siskiyou Range, Southern Oregon College 
‘sponsors One of the Nation's finest Shake- 
spearean festivals each August in an Eliza- 
bethan-style theater. Actors and actresses 
from as far as England participate. Tour- 
ists who have fished for salmon or steelhead 
trout by day sit under the stars at night for 
performances of “King Lear” or “Much Ado 
About Nothing.” 

Yet, in Oregon, man’s handiwork will al- 
Ways seem secondary to the State’s cosmic 
natural environment. 

Look down into the blue cauldron of 
Crater Lake, the great National Park of our 
State. The icy water fills the volcanic hol- 
low of Mount Mazama, which blew off its 
summit‘in prehistoric times. It is 2,000 feet 
from rim to water, and uncharted distances 
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from there to the lake bottom. The 
ubiquitous evergreen, in the form of stately 
pines, stockades the lake’s shore and the 
croutonlike islands. Lupines and heather 
ring the rocks. 

No Oregon resident can stand on the brink 
of this mighty spectacle without immeas- 
urable pride in a State which a generous 
Creator has tinted and touched so gloriously. 





A Tribute to Carl Holderman _ 
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HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
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Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. RODINO: Mr. Speaker, a poet 
once describing man’s way from life to 
death had this to say of it: “I shall not 
pass this way again.” And so it has 
been from the beginning of time and 
man. 

And, on Wednesday last a good friend, 
a great public servant and one who 
loved his fellow man, passed this way 
for the last time. And his passing has 
filled the hearts of many with sorrow. 

Those who knew him most intimately, 
who had worked with him in the labor 
that was his love, the officers and execu- 
tive board of the New Jersey State CIO 
Council, recorded their deep sorrow over 
“the passing of our brother and former 
president, Carl Holderman.” -In this 
manner Carl Holderman devoted his en- 
tire life to the service of all who must 
toil. Every workingman and woman, 
both from within and without the ranks 
of organized labor, has had his life en- 
riched by the noble contributions made 
by this great leader of the New Jersey 
trade union movement. His achieve- 
ments will forever constitute a monu- 
ment to the goodness and greatness of 
this outstanding fighter for social, eco- 
nomic, and political justice. 

The above is an eloquent and fitting 
tribute to any man. And by none could 
it have been more richly deserved ¢han 
Carl Holderman. 

It had been my privilege and pleasure 
during the past 14 years to-have known 
Carl Holderman as a friend. Many 
times I was the beneficiary of his good 
counsel, unselfish assistance, and gen- 
erous and kindly guidance. All of this 
was aimed in the direction of the general 
common good. 

Mr. Holderman was appointed com- 
missioner of labor and industry by Gov. 
Robert B. Meyner, in 1954.. In assuming 
the post, he resigned as president of the 
New Jersey Council of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, a position he 
had held since 1945. 3 

He had been identified with trade 
unionism in the State since 1919, when 
he was elected to a minor office in a 
local union.. He believed strongly in la- 


bor’s role in politics as a means of eradi- ° 


cating corrupt influence from govern- 
mental offices. 

As an organizer for the CIO Political 
Action Committee, Carl Holderman 
often appeared before the State legisla- 
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1959. 


a to express his-views on pending 
bills. 

He left public school at 13 to work 
for the Erie Railroad as a messenger. 
After 2 years he was made a shop 
worker. Four years later he took a job 
in a textile mill. 

Mr. Holderman worked in mills in 
Hornell and in Paterson and Union City, 
N.J., for 14 years and was a member of 
the American Federation of Labor’s 
hosiery workers’ union. In 1926 he be- 
came manager of the union’s New York- 
New Jersey district and 2 years later be- 
came an international vice president. 

In 1928, Mr. Holderman was named to 
the executive board of the New Jersey 
Federation of Labor. Three years later, 
he became business manager of a coop- 
erative labor publishing house in Phila- 
delphia. 

He returned to the AFL in 1933 as an 
organizer of hosiery workers in Penn- 
sylvania. Four years later Mr. Holder- 


man was elected president of Labor’s, 


Non-Partisan League of New Jersey, an 
organization he help to found in 1936. 

In 1937 he was regional director of 
the CIO Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee, which set out to unionize 
1,250,000 employees in the industry un- 
der the guidance of John L. Lewis. In 
the same year, Mr. Holderman, worked 
toward the organization of a labor party 
in New Jersey among CIO and AFL 
unions. 


In World War II he served on the War 


Labor Board and the Newark Labor Re- 
lations Board and Defense Council. 

Holderman was above all else a man 
of character and integrity, and idealist 
and dedicated servant of the rank and 
file worker in his State and in the Na- 
tion. He was a foe of corruption and 
shady dealings in the trade union move- 
ment and in political life. He was a 
sophisticated and able operator in the 
fields of both politics and labor, but he 
never compromised with what he be- 
lieved to be the ethical and wise posi- 
tion for a labor union or a political 
party. 

Carl had great breadth of outlook; his 
interests and sympathies were wide and 
deep. Though his first and primary 
loyalties were to the working people of 
his State and to the administration of 
the legislation governing industrial re- 
lations and the social welfare of our 
society, he gave much thought to inter- 
national questions and worked with 
various groups who feel that it is to the 
vital interest of the people of this coun- 
try to seek ways and means of insuring 
the growth of democracy and free insti- 
tutions everywhere. 

Carl Holderman was a wonderful hu- 
man being; warm, companionable and 
wise. His influence, his sagacity and his 
leadership will be greatly missed in,New 
Jersey and throughout this country. 

Carl Holderman shall not pass this 
way again—but I am sure that none will 
ever forget the good things he did while 
passing along the way. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
wish to include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Newark Evening 
News of May 21: 
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The fiber required for survival as a labor 
organizer in the brickbat era of the 1920's 
carried Carl Holderman on to the presidency 
of the New Jersey CIO and then into the 
office of Commissioner of Labor and In- 
dustry. When some protested the Cabinet 
appointment on the ground he would favor 
labor over industry, he was the first to agree. 

As the Governor’s emissary to labor he 
handled the political requirements of. that 
post capably, and a large share of his en- 
ergy was directed to making his department 
serve working people of the State in the 
field of industrial safety and the like. 

In Mr. Holderman’s death, the Governor 
has lost an able cabinet officer, and New 
Jersey labor has lost a friend. 





Hazleton (Pa.) Church Celebrating 112th 
Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orRD, I include the following news article 
which appeared in the Hazleton Plain 
Speaker of Saturday, May 16, 1959: 


The members of Grace United Church of 
Christ will celebrate the 112th anniversary 
of the founding of the congregation begin- 
ning on Sunday. 

The special speaker for the occasion will 
be Dr. William Toth, chairman of the de- 
partment of history at Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, Lancaster, Pa. He will address 
the members and friends of the congrega- 
tion at both services of worship at 8:30 a.m. 
and 10:45 a.m, 

Dr. Toth studied at Franklin and Marshall 
College, the Seminary at Lancaster, the Uni- 
versity of Budapest, and Yale University. 
Next year he will be on sabbatical leave from 
F & M and will travel, research, and lec- 
ture in various countries of Europe. Dr. 
Toth has written scholarly articles and sev- 
eral books in the field of history and re- 
ligion. His last appearance in Hazleton was 
a few years ago when he spoke at the Ref- 
ormation Day services sponsored by the 
Hazleton Ministerial Association. The title 
of his sermon at both services on Sunday 
wil. be “The Precious Possession of Christ— 
the Church.” 

The three choirs under the direction of 
Miss Chlora Fey will render special music for 
this occasion. 

The annual “Love Gifts” from members of 
the church will be received at these services. 
Last year these gifts amounted to $1,800. 

Last year the congregation gave total 
benevolences of $6,788 to the denomina- 
tional apportionment, World Service, and 
other denomination causes, including some 
causes outside the denomination. Total 
congregational expenses were $17,596. Capi- 
tal outlay for improvements to the church 
property amounted to $2,919. 

Officers of the Consistory are as follows: 
President, William Y. Gebard, pastor; vice 
gee ee Robert Pensock; secfetary; John 

F. Boettger; treasurer, Donald Reimold. 
Members of the official board are John 
Boettger, George Guscott, T. D. Kreiger, Lan- 
dis Oberholtzer, William Toennes, Eugene 
Welsh, Irvin Hoppich, John Schafer, Charles 
Koch, Robert Pensock, John Schnorr, Paul 
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Sell, and Clarence Shermer. 

The general Officers of the Sunday school 
are Mrs. Robert Pensock, superintendent; 
Thomas Burgess, secretary; Harold Benner, 
treasurer. 

Executive heads of the departments of the 
school are Clarence Shermer, adults; John 
Benner, youth; Mrs. Ruth Siglin, juniors; 
Miss Hilda Wendel, primary; Mrs. Harry 
Howey, kindergarten; Mrs. Harry Schmauch, 
nursery; Mrs. Fred Walk, cradle roll. Mrs. 
T. D. Kreiger serves as president of the 
Women's Guild, Mrs. Conrad Klotz as head 
of the Mission Group, Robert Koch is presi- 
dent of the Youth Fellowship, Robert 
Knyrim supervises the Grace Dart League. 

The congregation has entered men’s and 
women’s bowling teams mm the Sunday 
School League, a team in the Sunday School 
Basketball League, and a,steam in the soft- 
ball league ‘sponsored by the Protestant 
churches of the area. The budget for the 
year 1959 approved by the official board and 
the congregation is $23,422. 

The congregation has opened its facilities 
for work with Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and 
Brownies. Competent leadership promotes 
the work of these community organizations 
every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday 
nights. 

Mang of the members of Grace Church 
serve the community in the following or- 


’ ganizations: Junior Chamber of Commerce, 


Salvation Army, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Penn- 
sylvania National Education Association, 
Child Care Clinic, Community Chest, Hazle- 
ton ‘Women’s Club, Crippled Children’s Asso- 
ciation, State Hospital Auxiliary, Community 
Chorus, Hazleton Art League, and the Con- 
cert Association. 
. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and ‘no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Com- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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What Should Be America’s Role in World 
Politics? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following seminar ad- 
dressed to the senior class of Akron 
University by Prof. Alfred J. Hotz, of 
the political science department of West- 
ern Reserve University in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

In this era of international tension 
it is particularly timely that all Ameri- 
cans be informed of the problems which 
face their Nation in the sphere of world 
politics. 

WHat SHOULD Be AMeERIcA’s ROLE IN WORLD 
Po.irTics? 


(By Dr. Alfred J. Holtz, senior seminar, gen- 
eral studies program, Akron University, 
Apr. 23, 1959) 


What should be America’s role in world 
politics in this mid-20th century? Stated in 
most simple terms, America’s role should be 
to maintain peace, with honor. As President 
Eisenhower warned: “Such a peace cannot be 
achieved suddenly by force, by edict, or by 
treaty. It can only come slowly and tor- 
tuously. It will not be won by dark threats 
or glittering slogans. It will be born only of 
courage, knowledge, patience, leadership.” 

Is such a peace, with honor possible, or 
even probable, when we soberly analyze the 
issues and problems that divide the world 
today? In my measured judgment, such a 
peace, tenuous and tortuous, can be, and 
must be, maintained by-and-through Amer- 
ican leadership. Yet, to accomplish this dif- 
ficult objective will require-a sound under- 
standing of three massive realities: (1) the 
nature of the world problem; (2) the crucial 
issues that divide the present-day world; and 
(3) the possible and suggestive alternative 
policies to be pursued by the United States. 

First, the nature of the world problem can 
be simply stated as the rivalry between the 
Communist-imperialist states and the west- 
ern-democratic states, for the extension and 
expansion of their respective systems to the 
rest of the world. World politics has always, 
in past history, involved a basic struggle for 
power and influence over other national- 
sovereign states. Unhappily, in the past 
these ancient rivairies even as recent as 
World War II, have invariably ended in 
armed conflict. 

So long as there are sovereign states, so 
long as there is no world government, with 
commensurate power, there will be, at best, 
a constant power struggle between those na- 
tion-states who have sufficient power (politi- 
cal, military, economic) to wage such a strug- 
gle for power; or, at worst, another war. 





tional, is power politics. At the local, State, 
and National levels of aoe we, in the 
United States, appeal to our politicians to 
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achieve worthy objectives. That is the rea- 
son that we have political parties, who 
periodically present the ovters with alterna- 
tive policies and programs—i.e., at election 
time. The victorious “politician” after 
ascending to his position must employ power 
to achieve the results expected of him. 
Power, itself, is amoral—without morals. 
Power, even at the national level, can be 
used for legitimate objectives—internal or- 
der, economic security, justice for all, etc. 
Power, at the national level, can also be used 
for wrong objectives—and a government, or 
a@ politician, is then referred to as corrupt. 

The essential fact that I wish to reiterate 
is: that all politics is power politics, for 
power is the capacity to produce results, or 
to achieve objectives. Thus, as George Ken- 
nan wrote: “Power does exist and is, in- 
deed, a necessity of civilization, flowing from 
certain facts about human nature—certain 
imperfections if you will—that are basic and 
are not going to be corrected by any man- 
made device whether institutional or edu- 
cational. These basic facts provide one of 
the main keys to the understanding of 
history.”’ 

Within the United States, as well as within 
the other liberal-democratic states, political 
power is constitutionalized and institution- 
alized. Yet, we must frankly admit that 
sometimes, even within our beloved Nation, 
there exist political, social, and economic 
evils. 

Indeed, that is why our periodic elections 

provide the opportunity for interested citi- 
zens to change the guard, as the saying goes, 
whether in the White House, Congress, or 
other political institution. Thus, we should, 
as political realists, reaffirm the statement 
made by the distinguished theologian, Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr: ‘“Man’s capacity for jus- 
tice makes democracy possible; but man’s 
inclination to injustice makes democracy 
necessary.” 
When this concept of dualistic man is 
projected onto the international level, we 
see no constitutional restraints, nor common 
objectives. What we see instead is a bi- 
polar power struggle between the Western 
democracies and the Communist imperial- 
ists. This power struggle cannot be elimi- 
nated by moralistic admonitions to do away 
with power politics, nor ameliorated by in- 
vocations that we should turn to interna- 
tional law. 

For, international law is so fundamentally 
different from constitutional law within a 
nation-state {i.e United States) that it 
should probably be called by a different name 
to avoid confusion. For real law can be ef- 
fective only when two conditions prevail—a 
moral concensus within the world commu- 
nity, and adequate power of enforcement. 
Neither of these conditions for effective in- 
ternational law prevail at the present time, 
nor are either of these conditions likely to 
prevail in the foreseeable future. 

As Secretary of State Dulles stated: “Treaty 
pledges, no matter how solemn, will never 
restrain powerful and ambitious rulers who 
do not accept the restraints of moral law and 


people. As against such despots there must 
be other and further restraints. Thus, the 
struggle goes on. * * * Treaty declarations 


punish aggressors so that aggression will 
not pay.” 


The nature of the problem is then: the in- 
evitable struggle for power as waged between 
sovereign states, each of which is capable of 
defining and defending its national interests. 
The national interests are those vital inter- 
ests, both ethical (moral) and material, 
which a nation will defend with its ultimate 
weapon. The national interest includes a 
nation’s territorial integrity, political inde- 
pendence, and economic productivity. 

No nation, however responsible, or peace- 
ful, can long survive without the necessary 
power to sustain and defend its national 
interest. The basic power factors include 
the size and geographic position of the na- 
tion-state, its economic resources, industrial 
potential (both quantitative and qualita- 
tive), its political stability, its national 
morale, and its military establishment. 

Military force, when supported by other 
power factors, may modify the behavior of 
potential aggressors. Clausewitz wrote: 
“War is the continuation of politics by other 
means.” Good intentions, and high-sound- 
ing moral resolutions cannot preserve peace 
with honor. In brief, for any nation to sur- 
vive (i.e., defend its legitimate national in- 
terests), and indeed to preserve its value 
system (the American way of life), it must 
be prepared to employ its military force. 
Therefore, the sole question is whether mili- 
tary force should (would be) utilized for ag- 
gressive-expansionist national objectives, or 
for restricted defensive objectives: 

In the present bipolar world, the Commu- 
nist-imperialist bloc has expanded its do- 
main, as clearly evident in East Europe, in 
China, primarily by the use of military force. 
This military expansion has been contained 
thus far to some extent by American military 
power. Its political extension has been 
countered in Europe by the Western coalition, 
ie., more specifically—the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). Communist 
expansion has been somewhat restrained in 
Asia by the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion (SEATO); and by certain bilateral pacts, 
led by the United States. 

More simply stated, the United States has 
attempted to forge coalitions of nations, 
thereby bringing to fruition the balance-of- 
power mechanism. Now, the balance-of- 
power system, in both domestic and interna- 
tional politics, is designed merely to prevent 
a particular power group from acquiring a 
monopoly of power. Even the best of alli- 
ance systems can never guarantee peace; 
though, if properly employed, a sound alli- 
ance system has, thus far, prevented any 
single state from achieving world empire. 

The nature of the problem (i.e., the eternal 
struggle for power) has been compounded 
since the end of World War II, by the un- 
ceasing hostility of the Communist-imperial- 
ist bloc toward all non-Communist states. 
Whether or not we Americans accept or 
understand the Leninist declaration that 
war is inevitable between the Communist and 
Western systems, it is reasonably clear that 
Soviet-Red Chinese leadership acts on that 
premise, ‘To be sure, Khrushchev, at the 
20th Communist Party Congress, stated that 
war is not fatalistically inevitable. Yet, a 
closer analysis of Khrushchev’s entire speech 
era that he was not asserting a self-deny- 

ordimance to Soviet military force 
taps its use), but was, instead, assuming 
& passive military posture by the United 


More recently, the! Moscow declaration 
(November 16, 1957), with its clear denuncia- 
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tion of all that the West (United States) 
stands for, and with its brutal enunciation 
of Communist global objectives, was so 
blatant, and so ill-concealed, that even the 
Communist Tito was prompted to reject it, 
while Poland’s Gomulka attempted to soften 
its import. 

America’s role in world politics is both 
great and grave—the more so, because lib- 
eral democracies are numerically in the 
minority in the mid-20th century world. 
Actually, and factually, true democratic 
nation-states are in the minority, whereas 
totalitarian dictatorships, along with author- 
itarian states, are in the majority. If the 
world balance of power is not to be tipped 
irrevocably against the United States (and 
our allies), we must remain united and 
strong. More specifically, that means that 
America and her allies must not merely pur- 
sue a policy of mere containment of the 
Communist empire; but that we must pro- 
duce a policy of expansion of western ideals, 
ideas, and institutions—at least to that part 
of the world, frequently referred to as the 
“uncommitted world”—the Afro-Asian world. 

Whether we know it, or not; whether we 
like it, or not, the western coalition, led by 
the United States, is engaged in a bitter, and 
crucial struggle for power and influence in 
the world, and is dramatically opposed by 
the Soviet-Red Chinese empire. More pre- 
cisely, the present balance of power will not 
necessarily remain relatively favorable to our 
side, nor even tolerable for the West, unless 
American leadership commences real action 
policies on all fronts—that is, political, eco- 
nomic, military, and psychological. 

Sir Oliver Franks, British Ambassador to the 
United States, declared, in 1955: “I believe 
that history has given us (the West) a period 
within which to work out our problems, 
The period began with the end of the Second 
World War, and it may last as long as the 
working lifetime of my generation. It will 
not be longer; it may be shorter. Within 
that period, no one year or the decisions 
made in it are likely to be in the strict sense 
cruciel; neither this year (1955), nor the 
year thereafter. Within the period there is 
always time. But the whole period, what- 
ever its duration may turn out to be, is cru- 
cial. What we do or fail to do in it will be 
decisive. After that there will be no second 
chance.” 

Those of us assembled here are living dur- 
ing this crucial period of decisions, and we 
are discussing today those grave determina- 
tions whose consequences may not afford us 
a second chance. Indeed, the very fact that 
Khrushchev feels powerful enough to raise 
the Berlin crisis again; and that the Krem- 
lin launches blustering threats of nuclear 
warfare against such small peaceful nations 
as Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, and 
others, seriously suggests that the West, and 
particularly the United States, has not prop- 
erly used the years since Ambassador Franks’ 
clairvoyant warning, issued in 1955. More- 
over, the very fact that Red China has felt 
powerful enough to act so brutally in Tibet, 
as evidenced recently, illustrates the power 
balance is shifting slowly and impercepti- 
bly in favor of the Communist bloc. 

Now, if I may move to my second major 
area for your consideration—i.e., the crucial 
issues that divide the bipolar world. Es- 
sentially, as I stated earlier, the major issue 
that divides the democratic (Western) co- 
alition from the Communist bloc is which 
grouping will not only defend its national 
interests per se, but which bloc can extend 
its ‘particular system to the uncommitted 
third bloc—tLe., the Afro-Asian world, which 
area holds the determination of the ultimate 
world balance of power. 

This broad general issue (the present and 
future balance of power) may be delineated 
by a brief analysis of the separate-though- 
interlocked issues—i.e., the military issue, 
the economic issue, and the political issue. 
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The military issue is quite clear—the arms 
race. Actually, the United States, in the 
immediate post-War II period did its utmost 
to prevent the arms race—for we demobilized 
our htge World War II military machine, 
and offered to internationalize our atomic 
bomb production—i.e.,, the Baruch plan. 
But the Soviet Union refused to cooperate 
on both counts. 

Indeed, Stalin employed a highly mobilized 
armed force to encourage the Greek civil war 
to impose the first Berlin blockade, and to 
unleash the Korean war. Soviet leadership, 
whether under Stalin, or presently Khru- 
shchev, openly avows the famous Clouse- 
witz dictum that war is a continuation of 
politics by other means. 

A recent Soviet General Staff paper put this 
doctrine more bluntly when it stated: “The 
Objective of (Soviet) military strategy is the 
creation by military means of those condi- 
tions under which politics (Soviet ideology) 
is in a position to achieve the aims it sets for 
itself.” 


Former Ambassador to Russia, George 
Kennan, said that “a major war with Russia 
within the next decade is likely unless the 
weapons race is halted and our relations 
(United States) with the Soviet Union 
improve.” 

The one hopeful note, in this otherwise 
dismal picture is that Soviet ideology, dy- 
namic as it appears, does not necessarily pre- 
scribe the actual initiation of war by the 
Communist military machine. Indeed, thus 
far, at least, Soviet doctrine opposes the 
taking of inadmissable military risks—and 
in that sense is defenseive—i.e., the sur- 
vival of the Soviet States. Yet, the Soviet 
ideology has as its major objective the ex- 
pansion of Communist power by whatever 
means, including the employment of mili- 
tary force, if not counter-balanced by West- 
ern force. 

More simply stated, the Soviet Union would 
prefer to achieve its objective of an expand- 
ing Communist Empire by not engaging in 
a@ general all-out war, but by employing a 
variety of military measures against the 
non-Communist world, none of which ap- 
pear, at the moment, to be of sufficient grav- 
ity to call for the fullest measure of response 
by the West, particularly the United States. 

The Berlin crisis, at present, openly per- 
petrated by Ehrushchev, and perhaps per- 
petrated for some months ahead, unless the 
United States firmly undertakes to warn the 
Soviets that we shall take the calculated 
risk of war, is an example of Communist 
ambiguous aggression, rather than open mil- 
itary war by the Russians. However, Khru- 
shchev presented the West with an ultima- 
tive note, answerable by May 27—and what 
the American position wil! be in these critical 
days of the future, I would not, at this mo- 
ment, be prepared to predict. Yet, I sincere- 
ly trust that the United States will be pre- 
pared to defend, with military force, if nec- 
essary, Our national interests,—which, in my 
measured judgment, include the defense of 
West Berlin-at all costs. 


The comparative quiet of direct Soviet mil- 
itary pressure in the early 1950's only came 
about after the American military response 
to Korea, with its subsequent buildup of our 
conventional and nuclear armed forces. 
Thus, we were compelled by military neces- 
sity to acknowledge that military force is 
an instrument of American policy in defense 
of our national interests. 

A closer look at the present Soviet military 
establishment, and its component weapons 
system, suggests the future military prob- 
lem to be confronted. Having maintained a 
8-to-1 advantage in ground forces over 
those of the combined Western coalition, the 
Soviet Union has dramatically built up its 
atomic- capabilities in an attempt 
to overtake the initial nuclear advantage 
held by the United States—an advantage, in- 
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cidentally, which we have never applied di- 
rectly in a military sense thus far. 

While the United States today has a far 
larger number of nuclear weapons in its mili- 
tary arsenal than does the Soviet Union, all 
sound intelligence estimates agree that Rus- 
sia has a sufficiency of nuclear weapons ca- 
pable of devastating our industrial centers. 
Indeed, it is significant that the major dif- 
ference, as between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, during the most recent 
nuclear tests has been the Soviet objective to 
produce larger bombs, of greater firepower, as 
contrasted to our objective of low-yield 
nuclear weapons for purposes of more sophis- 
ticated and selected warfare. 

The major Soviet military weakness, thus 
far, has been the lack of long-range delivery 
systems designed to place the continental 
United States under direct attack, or at least 
under the threat of attack. Up to the pres- 
ent date, we have held a qualitative and 
quantitative advantage in piloted medium 
and long-range bombers. That military fact 
preserved heretofore the basic concept of a 
deterrent to any large-scale Soviet military 
venture against the free world periphery. 

However, the American deterrent has been 
undoubtedly weakened by the Soviet com- 
parative success in the missile field. Even 
the best and most objective Western military 
experts disagree on the exact progress of 
Soviet missile development. Yet, the con- 
census appears to be that with respect to 
short-range missiles (up to 700 miles), and 
with regard to intercontinental missiles 
(range up to 5,000 miles), the Russians are 
presently ahead of the United States. 

The spectacular success of the Soviet sput- 
niks, while perhaps originally exaggerated 
by both the Kremlin and by us, presents us 
with two major military conclusions. First, 
it is reasonably clear that the Soviet Union 
is attempting to leapfrog the American tem- 
porary advantage in piloted long-range 
bombers by intensifying their miltary tech- 
nology in the missile field. Second, the 
Kremlin is expecting within the next few 
years to achieve a counterdeterrent by mak- 
ing more vulnerable to possible attack the 
United States proper. 

Once having achieved such military suffi- 
ciency in ICBM’s, the Soviet would nullify 
the prevailing military balance of power. 
Thus, while Soviet missile development is 
in one sense a defensive operation, its end 
result would be offensive. Behind a sturdy 
missile shield, the Soviet Union would again 
assert, as it has in the past, both direct and 
indirect military pressure all along the en- 
tire Eurasian periphery. Therefore, we 
should expect a return to a variety of forms 
of Communist military pressure—namely, 
military demonstrations sueh as the Red 
Chinese against Quemoy; the fomenting of 
proxy wars, such as in Korea; the creating 
of internal dissension through support of 
local Communists, as in Malaya or Burma; 
the encouraging of new military conflicts 
through Soviet arms deliveries, as exempli- 
fied to Nasser’s Egypt, but presently to Iraq; 
and open threats against West Berlin. 

Parenthetically, Soviet political tactics co- 
incide with the above-mentioned military 
strategy and tactics. On the one hand, So- 
viet leaders proclaim their soothing logic 
of peaceful coexistence with the West—the 
so-called spirit of Geneva. On the other 
hand, the Kremlin launches blustering 
threats of nuclear warfare against such small 
peaceful nations as Switzerland, Denmark, 
Norway, and others. In both instances, the 
Soviet objective is designed to neutralize the 
Western will to resist Soviet expansion. 
Expressions of peaceful coexistence neutral- 
ize those well-meaning, but ill-informed, 


you will, neutralize those who 
sincerely fear nuclear attack. 

However, it should be added that Soviet 
military doctrine is fully prepared to utilize 
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nuclear weapons as part and parcel of Rus- 
sian military pressure. Indeed, the Kremlin 
has kept a.more balanced view on the horrors 
of atomic war than have we. A recent Soviet 
General Staff report declared: “It is entirely 
clear that atomic and hydrogen weapons 
alone, without the decisive operations of 
(Soviet) ground forces with their con- 
temporary material, cannot decide the out- 
come of war.” A balanced utilization of 
nuclear and conventional forces is reaf- 
firmed in their statement that it will be 
“necessary to advance on the territory of 
other states, not in order to seize their terri- 
tories, nor to suppress some people, but to 
destroy the barbarous imperialist robbers” 
(meaning the United .States). Indeed re- 
cently, there came an official declaration from 
Red China that it was prepared to sacrifice 
300 million Chinese in a new war. Inci- 
dentally, Red China has announced a 16 
percent increase in its military budget for 
next year. 

Now, to the final major problem to be 
analyzed—i.e., the American response to the 
Soviet. military challenge. The answer, in 
my measured judgment should be obvious; 
yet, I feel that we have compounded our 
problem by a strange combination of philo- 
sophic tradition and psychological trauma. 

Traditionally speaking, we Americans have 
held to the illusion that military force should 
not be an instrument of national policy. 
Part of this view was held due to. our pro- 
fession of ethical concern against the use 
of war, even though, as a Nation, the United 
States has engaged in war in defense of the 
national interest. 

Part of our past views were due to for- 
tuitous circumstance. That is to say, until 
World War II, the United States had reaped 
the benefits of an unearned military security 
because of the British Navy and the French 
Army. Today, the Western military balance 
of power must be assumed by the United 
States. 

Our psychological trauma has resulted 
from the new awesome dimensions of the 
consequences of atomic war. Please don’t 
misunderstand me when I say that if Ameri- 
can leadership were to give vent to these 
fears and eringe from the military respon- 
sibility to be borne, even at the cost of 
atomic war, the Soviet Empire would expand 
to encircle the globe by virtue of our default. 
Thus, Khrushchev hopes that the United 
States will concede West Berlin to the ex- 
panding Communist empire by default 
through our retreat. 

Moreover, the United States is constantly 
being pressured by the so-called neutralist 
nations, such as India, to reduce our mili- 
tary preparedness. Two things should be 
clear. First, India has protested less against 
the Soviet continued military build-up, in- 
cluding Soviet atomic testing, than against 
Western defense preparedness. This despite 
the fact that India’s national security is 
presently being shielded by the military um- 
brella of American power. : 

Second, India, and the other neutralist 
states, made no great outcry against Soviet 
sputniks, whose military implications should 
have been obvious to all. Indeed, India pro- 
claimed great praise for Soviet scientific tech- 
nology, suggesting, in effect, the supremacy 
of the Soviet system over that of the West. 
Moreover, neutralist schizophrenia is further 
exemplified by the incessant criticism of 
Western materialism, supposedly because we 
do not grant due concern to spiritual and 
ethical aspects, yet no such criticism is di- 
rected against Soviet materialism. Thus, I 
do not think that the United States should 
take too seriously the neutralist view against 
military force, nor should we be deterred 
from building up the commensurate military. 
establishment in an effort to maintain a tol- 
erable balance of military power vis-a-vis the 
Communist empire. 
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. The key point to remember in this grave 
military dilemma is that Americans must 
“first create within themselves a proper atti- 
tude of mind, a firm will to resist, and to 
communicate this attitude with clarity and 
dispatch to the Communist leadership. For 
essentially, the military deterrent can only 
be effective if it is credible—in other words, 
if the enemy credits us with the military 
capability and the psychological will to em- 
ploy our weapons system when and where re- 
quired. Therefore, the present balance of 
terror is measured less by the uneasy equilib- 
rium of military power per se, than by the 
political assessment of risks involved, an area 
of calculation in which the Soviets are su- 

to the Americans. 

Paradoxically, the more successful we are 
in deterring the Soviets from a general war, 
the more likely we shall be confronted with 
the possibilities of ambiguous aggression, 
affecting a local balance of power, as in Ber- 
lin, or, as in the Middle East. Consequently, 
there will be the continued requirement to 
increase our military strength to achieve two 
military objectives: one, continued deter- 
rence, and two, sophisticated-selected war- 
fare. 

Deterrence, to be effective in the future, 
will require a substantial development of the 
missile field, with greater dispersion of our 
launching sites, including atomic submarines 
loaded with the solid-fuel propellant, the 
Polaris. It will demand also a firmer under- 
standing with our NATO allies, especially 
Great Britain, which for some strange reason 
is quaking in the wake of the crucial decision 
to hold West Berlin at all costs. 

Sophisticated, selected warfare to counter 
ambiguous aggression will require mobile 
aircraft of shorter range, capable of some- 
thing less than atomic attack; combat-ready 
amphibious forces, backed by sturdy naval 
support, for purposes of both firepower and 
logistical support; and a highly trained 
ground force, backed by air elements neces- 
sary for tactical support. 

In brief, our military policy should be to 
attempt to avoid a major conflagration, if 
possible, but to accept the risk and even 
necessity for involvement in minor conflicts, 
including Berlin, and to deal with these at 
the least practicable level of armed violence 
with a view to acceptance of temporary 
armed truces that promise no final settle- 
ment, but which at least grant us the time 
and the opportunity for political negotia- 
tions with our adversary. We should have 
the modesty to admit that it is not within 
our power to settle all, or even a substantial 
part, of the great issues that exacerbate the 
irrevocable conflicts between the Communist 
Empire and the Western World, and the 
patience to recognize that the unpretentious 
political settlements we may achieve in the 
future (i.e., Berlin) are momentary and tem- 


rary. 

This leads me into a very brief discussion 
of the second grave issue—the political prob- 
lem—and America’s role in an attempt to 
resolve the deep-seated political-ideological 
conflict that divides the Communist world 
from the Western World, and thereby pre- 
scribes the present bipolar world. Frankly 
speaking, I see no way, as of this moment, 
whereby Americans, who firmly preach, and 
more resolutely practice, real political democ- 
racy, can ever merge with those Russians 
and Chinese, who devoted articulate, and dev- 
astatingly insist, that communism must em- 
brace the entire world. 

The political issue, then, is clear—t.e., 
which of the two political systems can offer 
the greater attractions to the third bloc— 
the Afro-Asian world. And here, I am re- 
minded of one of the most expressive defini- 
tions that I have ever heard as to. what is 
democracy. Interestingly enough, this defi- 
nition of democracy came from one of my 
Asian graduate students, who was working 
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on his master’s degree at Western Reserve 
University. He said: “Democracy is not the 
color of one’s skin, nor the slant of one’s 
eyes; but it is the color of one’s thinking 
and the slant of one’s ideas.” 

Quite obviously, the United States re- 
quires new thinking and new ideas as to its 
role as world leader—though the basic prin- 
ciples of world politics are age-old. America 
must not miss this great challenge and op- 
portunity; nor employ weak excuses, and run 
away from the awesome risks that lay in 
wake of Soviet constant pressure. 

In my measured judgment, America’s best 
political efforts should be directed toward 
encouraging the development of democratic 
institutions, and a liberal economic system 
in such Asian nations as India. For the great 
struggle for power and influence in Afro- 
Asia, as between the Communist empire and 
the free world, will be finally determined 
by the relative success of India versus Red 
China. India’s emerging democratic insti- 
tutions, buttressed” by its new 5-year plan, 
aided by Western, and particularly American 
economic aid, must win in a battle for the 
mind and hearts of Asians against the fierce 
competition from Red China, with its mono- 
lithic dictatorship, buttressed by its forced 
labor under its new 5-year plan. 

In the Middle Eest, Arabic nationalism 
must be encouraged by the vision and vigor 
of American leadership, which, in frank 
terms, means money and guns to those 
Arabic states that do not wish to fall to 
Communist subversion and infiltration (i.e., 
the kind of ambiguous aggression), as repre- 
sented in Iraq. 

But, more important still, is the obvious 
fact that the United States should not hesi- 
tate to direct support of all kinds to the 
modern State of Israel. Here is the one true 
democracy in all of the Middle East region— 
for Israel is a young nation, yet basd upon 
the pride of an ancient culture (the Hebrew 
faith in one God, and the Hebrew language). 
Israel has embraced modern self-determina- 
tion, with’ dignity of freedom, pride of soil, 
and production (economic) through free en- 
terprise, interspersed with some social owner- 
ship. Ambassador Abba Eban stated re- 
cently (April 16, 1959), in a speech in Cleve- 
land, that modern Israel is a pioneer people, 
weaving a tapestry of a new civilization. 
Thus, the moral grandeur of these democratic 
Israeli serve as an exemplary lesson for all 
Afro-Arabic-Asian nations to follow, if they 
only will alert themselves to their oppor- 
tunities. 

Yet, we know full well that political de- 
mocracy cannot long survive in economic 
chaos. Therefore, we as students of world 
politics, must address our attention to the 
third issue—the economic race that encom- 
passes the bipolar struggle. 

America’s role in the economic power bal- 
ance is very great. I firmly believe that, 
since World War II, the United States has 
initiated and implemented more fruitful eco- 
nomic plans for foreign aid and assistance 
than has the Soviet empire. Commencing 
with the postwar loans to Britain and France, 
the Marshall plan, the International Bank, 
and the present Mutual Security Act, Amer- 
ica has advanced, during the period July 1, 
1957—December 31, 1957, a total of $60 billions 
in grants and credits. During the year of 
1958, roughly another $5 billion was granted 
to those nations who were attempting to de- 
velop their political institutions, and ad- 
vance their peoples’ socio-economic welfare; 
and, thereby, not fall prey to Communist 
overtures. 

Briefly stated, West Europe received about 
$37.2 billion (economic aid $24.9 billion, and 
military $12.3 billion). Asia and the Pa- 
cific region received around $13.6 billion 
(economic aid $8.4 billion and military aid 
$5.2 billion) mostly to South Korea, Japan, 
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and Vietnam, nations directly pressured by 
the Soviet-Red Chinese empire. The Near 
East and Africa received from the United 
States a total of $7 billion (economic $4.1 
billion, and military $29 billion). The 
American Republics around $1.7 billion (eco- 
nomic $1.4 billion, and military $3 billion). 
Since the Korean war, the largest proportion 
of our foreign aid, by necessity, had to be 
allocated for military aid, rather than eco- 
nomic improvements to advance the national 
interests of those Afro-Asian states, who 
desired of their own accord to remain out of 
the fierce embrace of the Communist empire. 

Thus, the real economic issue should be: 
Will the present administration recognize 
that the Soviet-Red Chinese Empire, while 
maintaining its huge armaments race against 
the West, is presently also trying its utmost 
to enter the economic competition for the 
minds and hearts of the Afro-Asian world, 
previously monopolized by the United States? 

Recently, Khrushchev frankly stated to 4 
group of visiting American Congressman 
that the Soviet Union values foreign trade 
and economic aid “least for economic reasons 
and most for political purposes.” Even 
without this Communist perversion of eco- 
nomic aid, as part of Soviet foreign policy, 
the United States should devote more of its 
energies to new ideas to aid the economic im- 
provement of the Afro-Asian world, such 
ideas as a World Development Fund, or 
SUNFED (under the auspices of the United 
Nations). 

America is rich in economic resources, 
though, of late, rather poor in new and fresh 
ideas in the realm of economic power, in- 
cluding its concomitant factor—science and 
technology. I see no earthly reason why the 
Eisenhower administration should not press 
forward a revived Marshall plan (i.e., cell it 
a Herter plan) for Afro-Asia, I see no con- 
ceivable reason why, with forthright imagi- 
nation and forceful leadership from the 
White House, such a reasonable and respon- 
sible economic plan cannot be sold to Con- 
gress and the American people. 

Now, finally, and briefly, to alternative ap- 
proaches to world peace—our third major 
area for analysis and discussion. In all can- 
dor, I see no practicable alternative to our 
immediate bipolar struggle against Com- 
munist imperialism than a _ coalition of 
liberal-democratic nations, with major em- 
phasis upon maintaining a favorable world 
balance of power, (ie., enlarged American 
support for NATO, SEATO, etc.) 

There are those who propose the United 
Nations as an alternative to the coalition 
approach. There are some here (and several 
of your readings affirm) who insist that 
the alternative is the establishment of a 
world government. May I again declare, 
without equivocation, that those of you here 
who take this optimistic view, and those 
authors of the selected readings who write in 
this vein, are just plainly ignorant of the 
political facts of life, however sincere and 
dedicated you, or they, may be. 

Please read the capsule form of my analy- 
sis of the United Nations, entitled “The U.N.: 
New Perspectives,” published by the Church 
Peace Union. This small effort on my part 
is merely a summation of the larger work on 
the United Nations, presently in manuscript 
form, awaiting review and reappraisal by 
myself (the author), before it will be pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Moreover, I call to the defense of my major 
theses, relative to the possible effectiveness 
of the United Nations, such a distinguished 
statesman as former Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson, who placed the United Nations in 
proper perspectiv when he wrote: “In a sense, 
we are standing with one foot in the world 
of our hopes for a future world order 
nations, and the other foot in the world of 
power (struggle) .” . 
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fm summation, may I reiterate that Amer- 
ica’s present short-range world problem is 
to prudently play the power struggle, main- 
taining by all the methods necessary, includ- 
ing the caiculated risk of war, with the Com- 
munist expanding empire. Our long-range 
Objective should be to plant young men and 
women, who with new and pragmatic ideas 
will not cringe from the awesome respon- 
sibility that is theirs to assume. 

Thus, Akron University, both students 
and faculty, have a great challenge ahead, 
and a grave responsibility in the future. 
Each of you in this audience have an indi- 
vidual responsibility to assist and support 
our national leadership which sometimes 
stumbles and fumbles the ball, so to speak, 
because its human frailty, yet magnanimity 
of spirit, is clearly evident, as was true even of 
the Truman administration. Especially those 
here assembled, who will not enter directly 
into the American political arena (i.e., run 
for national political office) have a tremen- 
dous responsibility to learn, to think, to act 
within your purview and power as responsi- 
ble citizens, whether you enter the business 
world, the teaching profession, or the world 
of art and culture. You cannot escape your 
responsibility, even though, I fear, many of 
you will attempt to escape the challenge 
ahead. 

The United States must, in its own na- 
tional interest continue to lead the free 
world, with all that that entails, including 
the risk of war, as, for example, in the present 
Berlin crisis. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
ceptional record of vital rehabilitation 
services freely extended to thousands of 
Florida citizens has recently come to 
my attention. These splendid humani- 
tarian services are not sufficiently ap- 
preciated by those who have benefited 
thereby, directly and indirectly. 

Among the several congressionally 
chartered veteran organizations, which 
have State departments and local chap- 
ters in Florida, is the Disabled American 
Veterans. The DAV is the only such 
organization composed exclusively of 
those Americans who have been either 
wounded, gassed, injured, or disabled by 
reason of active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with it, during time of war. 
Formed in 1920, under the leadership of 
Judge Robert S. Marx; DAV legislative 
activities have benefited every compen- 
sated disabled veteran very substan- 
tially. Its present national commander 
is another judge, David B. Williams, of 
Concord, Mass. Its national adjutant is 
John E. Feighner, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Its national legislative director is Elmer 
N. Freudenberger, its national director of 
ote. re a Hogan, and its national 
director employment relations, John 
W. Bufris—all located at its national 
service headquarters at 1701 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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DAV ORGANIZATION 


Inasmuch as less than 10 percent of 
our country’s war veterans are receiving 
monthly disability compensation pay- 
ments for service-connected disabili- 
ties—some 2 million—the DAV can never 
aspire to become the largest of the-sev- 
eral veteran organizations. Neverthe- 
less, since shortly after its formation in 
1920, the DAV national headquarters, 
located in Cincinnati, Ohio, has main- 
tained the largest staff, of any veteran 
organization, of full-time trained na- 
tional service officers, 138 of them, who 
are located in the 63 regional and 3 dis- 
trict offices of the U.S. Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and in its central office in 
Washington, D.C. They have ready ac- 
cess to the official claim records of those 
claimants who have given them their 
powers of attorney. All of them being 
war-handicapped veterans themselves, 
these service officers are sympathetic 
and alert as to the problems of other less 
well-informed claimants. 

The DAV maintains three VSO’s in 
Florida—Mr. Albert Guerve, Mr. Robert 
Bregan, and Mr. Charles N. Girard lo- 
cated in the VA regional office, Post 
Office Box 1437, St. Petersburg. The VA 
hospitals coming under the jurisdiction 
of this office are: a 450-bed general medi- 
cal hospital at Coral Gables, a 516-bed 
general medical hospital at Bay Pines, a 
729-bed hospital—DOM—at Bay Pines 
and a 354-bed general medical hospital 
at Lake City. 

NEW VETERANS’ HOSPITALS 


It is noteworthy, in discussing vet- 
erans’ hospitals in Florida, that the 
Veterans’ Administration approved and 
the President authorized the construc- 
tion of some 814 additional gen- 
eral, medical, and surgical and neu- 
ropsychiatric beds during the last 2 
years, 350 for Bay Pines, 350 for Coral 
Gables, and 114 for Lake City. A large 
share of the credit goes to the veterans 
organizations, including the DAV, that 
have fought for so many years for a rec- 
ognition by the VA that Florida’s vet- 
eran influx has been and will continue 
to mount so rapidly that it is essential 
new bed authorizations be made. Flori- 
da is a veteran impacted State and many 
of us in Congress have been fighting 
along with veterans’ organizations in 
Florida to get the VA to realize this. 

This improved hospital program for 
Florida includes the construction of a 
new 800-bed hospital at Coral Gables, 
an additional 500-bed hospital at Bay 
Pines, and the renovation of existing 
facilities at Lake City to accommodate 
114 additional beds. 

The department commander, Mr. 
Robert T. Kelly, 482 Perrine Avenue, 
Perrine, is chairman for the DAV’s na- 
tional convention to be held in the Hotel 
Danville, Miami, during the week be- 
ginning August 16, 1959. The depart- 
ment adjutant is Mr: Horace E. John- 
son, Post Office Box 567, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. Mr. Miles H. Draper, First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Tampa, a long 
time friend of mine, is 1 of the 12 trus- 
tees of the DAV Service Foundation and 
was its president and chairman of its 
board of trustees from 1949 to 1957. 
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VETERANS’ BENEFITS AND SERVICES 


During the last fiscal year, the VA 
paid out $146,511,000 for its veteran 
program in Florida, including $46,778,- 
453 disability compensation to its 53,- 
356 service disabled veterans. These 
Federal expenditures in Florida furnish 
substantial purchasing power in all com- 
munities. 

Only about 8 percent—4,440—are 
members of the 59 DAV chapters in 
Florida. 

This 8 percent membership is strange, 
in view of the -very outstanding record 
of personalized service activities and ac- 
complishments of the DAV national 
service officer in behalf of Florida vet- 
erans and dependents during the last 10 
fiscal years, as revealed by the following 
statistics: 


Claimants contacted (esti- 

MBO si ietinnin duties enwnie 66, 769 
Claims folders reviewed-_---_- 55, 641 
Appearances before rating 

DOOR conidia ukdaiinitinas= 31, 994 
Compensation increases ob- 

SRIEE i iiconden capone 4, 638 
Service connections obtained 1, 604 
Nonservice pensions__--...--.. 1,411 
Death benefits obtained_-_... 138 

Total monetary bene- . 
fits obtained___._.-._ $3, 551, 662. 46 
> 


These above figures do not include the 
accomplishments of other national serv- 
ice officers on duty in the central office 
of the Veterans’ Administration, han- 
dling appeals and reviews, or in its three 
district offices, handling death and in- 
surance casés. Over the last 10 years, 
they reported 83,611 claims handled in 
such district offices, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $20,850,335.32, and in 
the .central office, they handled 58,282 
reviews and appeals, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $5,337,389.05. Propor- 
tionate additional benefits were thereby 
obtained for Florida veterans, their de- 
pendents and their survivors. 

These figures fail properly to paint the 
picture of the extent and value of the 
individualized advice, counsel, and as- 
sistance extended to all of the claimants 
who have contacted DAV service offi- 
cers in person, by telephone, and by 
letter. 

Pertinent advice was furnished to all 
disabled veterans—only about 10 per- 
cent of whom were DAV members—their 
dependents, and others, in response to 
their varied claims for service connec- 
tion, disability compensation, medical 
treatment, hospitalization, prosthetic 
appliances, vocational training, insur- 
ance, death compensation or pension, 
VA guarantee loans for homes, farms, 
and businesses, and so forth. Helpful 
advice was also given as to counseling 
and placement into suitable useful em- 
ployment—to utilize their remaining 
abilities—civil service examinations, ap- 
pointments, retentions, retirement bene- 
fits and multifarious other problems. 

FAIR TREATMENT FOR VETERAN ASKED 


Every claim presents different .prob- 
lems. Too few Americans fully realize 
that governmental benefits are not auto- 
matically awarded to disabled’ vet- 
erans—not given on a silver platter. 
Frequently, because of lack of official 
records, death or disappearance of for- 


mer buddies and associates, lapse of 
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memory with the passage of time, lack 
of information and experience, proof 
of the legal service-connection of a dis- 
ability becomes extremely difficult—too 
many times impossible. A claims and 
rating board can obviously not grant 
favorable action merely based on the 
opinions, impressions, or conclusions of 
persons who submit notarized affidavits. 
Specific, detailed, pertinent facts are es- 
sential. 

The VA, which acts as judge and jury, 
cannot properly prosecute claims against 
itself. As the defendant, in effect, the 
U.S. Veterans’ Administration must 
award thé benefits provided under the 
laws administered by it, only under cer- 
tain conditions. 

A DAV national service officer can and 
does advise a claimant precisely why his 
claim may previously have been denied 
and then specifies what additional evi- 
dence: is essential. The claimant must 
necessarily bear the burden of obtaining 
such fact-giving affidavit evidence. The 
experienced national service officer will, 
of course, advise him as to its possible 


improvement, before presenting same to © 


the adjudication agency, in the-light of 
all of the circumstances and facts, and 
of the pertiment laws, precedents, regu- 
lations and schedule of disability ratings. 
No DAV national service officer, I feel 
certain, ever uses his skill, except in be- 
half of worthy claimants, with justifiable 
claims. 

The VA has denied more claims that it 
has allowed—because most claims are 
not properly prepared. It is very signifi- 
cant, as pointed out by the DAV acting 
national director of claims, Chester A. 
Cash, that a much higher percentage of 
those claims, which have been prepared 
and presented with the aid of a DAV na- 
tional service officer, are eventually fav- 
orably acted upon, than is the case as to 
those claimants who have not given their 
powers of attorney to any such special 
advocate. 

Another fact not generally known is 
that, under the overall review of claims 
inaugurated by the VA some 4 years ago, 
the disability conpensation payments of 
about 37,200 veterans have been discon- 
tinued, and reduced as to about 27,300 
others at an aggregate loss to them of 
more than $28 million per year. About 
2.6 percent of such discontinuances and 
reductions have probably occurred to 
disabled veterans in Florida with a con- 
sequent loss of about $738,000 per 
year. I have joined with the chairman of 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee in intro- 
ducing legislation to make sure the 
disabled veteran gets a fair break in 


these review cases and in holding hear- 


ings on such cases in Florida recently. 

Most of these unfortunate claimants 
were not represented by the DAV or by 
any other veteran organization. Judg- 
ing by the past, such unfavorable adjudi- 
cations will occur as to an additional 
equal number or more during the next 
3 years, before such review is completed. 
I urge every disabled veteran in Florida 
to give his power of attorney to the na- 
tional service officer of the DAV, or of 
some other veteran organization, or of 
the American Red Cross, just as a pro- 
tective measure. 
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The average claimant who receives 
helpful advice probably does not realize 
the background of training and experi- 
ence of. a competent expert national 
service officer. 

Measured by the DAV’s overall costs 
of about $12,197,600 during a 10-year 
period, one would find that it was ex- 
pended about $3.50 for each claim folder 
reviewed, or about $8.80 for each rating 
board appearance, or again, about $22.70 
for each favorable award obtained, or 
about $123 for each service connection 
obtained, or about $54 for each compen- 
sation increased obtained, and has ob- 
tained about $14.10 of direct monetary 
benefits for claimants for each dollar 
expended by the DAV for its national 
service officer setup. Moreover, such 
benefits will generally continue for many 
years. 

DAV SERVICES RENDERED 

Evidently, most claimants are not 
aware of the fact that the DAV receives 
no Government subsidy whatsoever. 
The DAV is enabled to maintain its 
nationwide staff of expert national serv- 
ice officers primarily because of income 
from membership dues collected by its 
local chapters and from the net income 
on its Idento-Tag—miniature automo- 
bile license tags—project, owned by the . 
DAV and operated by its employees, most 
of whom are disabled veterans, their 
wives, or their widows, or other handi- 
capped Americans—a _ rehabilitation 
project in thus furnishing them with 
useful employment. Incidentally, with- 
out checking as to whether they had 
previously sent in a donation, more than 
1,400,000 owners of sets of lost keys have 
received them back from the DAV’s 
Idento-Tag department, 12,238 of whom, 
during the last 8 years, were Florida 
residents. 

Every eligible veteran, by becoming a 
DAV member, and by explaining these 
factors to fellow citizeus, can help the 
DAV to procure such much-needed pub- 
lic support as will enable it to maintain 
its invaluable nationwide service setup 
on a more adequate basis. So much 
more could be accomplished for dis- 
tressed disabled veterans, if the DAV 
could be enabled, financially, to maintain 
an expert service officer in every one of 
the 173 VA hospitals. 

During the last 10 years, the DAV has 
also relied on appropriations from its 
separately incorporated trustee, the 
DAV Service Foundation, aggregating 
$3,340,000, exclusively for salaries to its 
national service officers. Its reserves 
having been thus nearly exhausted, the 
DAV Service Foundation is therefore 
very much in need of the generous sup- 
port of all serviced claimants, DAV 
members and other social-minded Amer- 
icans—by direct donations, by designa- 
tions in insurance policies, by bequests 
in wills, by assignments of stocks and 
bonds and by establishing special types 
of trust funds. 

A special type of memorial trust fund 
originated about 3 years ago with con- 
cerned disabled veteran members of the 
DAV chapter in Butte, Mont., which es- 
tablished the first perpetual rehabilita- 
tion fund of $1,000 with the DAV Service 
Foundation. Recently it added another 
$100 thereto. Since then, every DAV 
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unit in that State has established such a 
special memorial trust fund, ranging 
from $100 to $1,100, equivalent to about 
$4 per DAV member. 

As a DAV life member, I am pleased to 
enroll as one of the benefactors on the 
memorial honor roll of the DAV Service 
Foundation, with the realization that 
only the interest earnings therefrom will 
be available for appropriation to the 
DAV for its use in continuing to main- 
tain its national service officer setup in 
my State of Florida. 

Each claimant who has received any 
such rehabilitation service can help to 
make it possible for the DAV to continue 
such excellent rehabilitation services in 
Florida by sending in donations to the 
DAV Service Foundation, 631 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
Every such “serviced” claimant who is 
eligible can and should also become a 
DAV member, preferably a life member, 
for which the total fee is $100—$50 to 
those born before January 1, 1902, or 
World War I veterans—payable in in- 
stallments within 2 full fiscal year 
periods, 

Every American can help to make our 
Government more representative by 
being a supporting member of at least 
one organization which refiects his in- 
terests and viewpoints—labor unions, 
trade associations and various religious, 
fraternal, and civic associations. All of 
America’s veterans ought to be members 
of one or more of the patriotic, service- 
giving veteran organizations. All of 
America’s disabled defenders, who are 
receiving disability compensation, have 
greatly benefited by their own official 
voice—the DAV. 





Do Refugees Have Names? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I commend to the Members the 
very moving sermon preached last Sun- 
day by Rev. James Clark Brown. It 
contains specific suggestions for ways 
in which individuals can help meet-the 
refugee problem. 

Do REFUGEES Have NAMEs? 

(Sermon by the Reverend James Clark Brown 
at Cleveland Park Congregational Church, 
Washington, D.C., May 24, 1959) 

Our city has been host this past week to a 
distinguished group of some 200 Ameri- 
can citizens. They came to Washing- 
ton from every part of the United States for 
the purpose of attending what Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon, in speaking to them, described 
as “one of the most important conferences 
to be hejd in this city for several years.” 
They came in response to a special and 
urgent invitation from the President of the 
United States, who said to them: “I have 
asked you to come together to share with the 
Government your experience, your judgment, 
and your insight regarding the things which 
should be done and how best to do them.” 
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The things to be done concern the tragic 
plight of several million human beings who, 
in such varied places as Greece, India, Mo- 
rocco, Jordan, Hong Kong, and elsewhere, are 
holding on—not so much to life but—to ex- 
istence midst all the hardship, hunger, lone- 
liness, and heartbreak of being refugees. 
Among the millions of their number are the 
very young, the very aged, and those whose 
faces are older than their years. I wish that 
you and I knew, at least, some of their names. 
I wish that we knew them as persons, 45 
friends, instead of simply numbers and sta- 
tistics. 

But, even statistically, anyone who is not 
completely calloused to human suffering will 
be humbled by the tragedy and enormity of 
their .umber. I am undistinguished but 
was among the delegates present at this 
White House conference concerned with the 
refugee. The Assistant Secretary of State, 
John W. Hanes, said that “according to the 
most reliable estimates’’—and surely it is an 
absolutely minimal estimate—‘there are 
presently about 2,350,000 unassimilated refu- 
gees who may be considered to need some 
form of international assistance.” 

Can we succeed in personalizing, humaniz- 
ing such statistics? Mathematics was never 
my best subject but I have enreavored to 
work out what it would mean if each of these 
2,350,000 persens were to take 2 minutes 
each, to tell us their names and to say what 
desolate camp or refugee center they are 
existing in. How long would you and I need 
to remain where we are if each of this num- 
ber of refugees spoke to us for just 2 min- 
utes? The answer is that we would remain 
here for more than 9 years listening to their 
story. 

Even so, these figures do not include the 
12 million East Germans who have found 
refuge in free Germany and who still are 
arriving at the incredible rate of 2,000 per 
week. It also does not include the 15 mil- 
lion persons in Pakistan and India who, 
though faced with hunger and homelessness, 
are nonetheless not technically regarded as 
refugees because they happen to be citizens of 
the country in which they are struggling to 
maintain their desperate existence. 

You may be tempted, on hearing of such 
additional numbers of persons in circum- 
stances of need, to respond: “The problem 
is so vast and depressing as to be unmanage- 
able.” Clearly, the problem of the refugee is 
a worldwide affliction for which there is no 
total or final cure. Nor will there ever be a 
total cure so long as tyranny and selfishness 
and pride is manifest in the policies of na- 
tional governments. There is, however, 
much that can be done by persons like you 
and me and by government which will ef- 
fectivly bring help and hope to millions of 
persons who are so desperately in need of 
both. 

One of the things we can do is to become 
acquainted with some of the basic facts 
about the problems and needs of the refu- 
gee. Such facts may prevent us from being 
ignorant of the reality of human suffering 
and at the same time enable us to think 
more clearly and to act more intelligently in 
relieving their suffering. 

Let us listen, then—not for 9 years but for 
5 minutes—to some facts concerning the 
hungry, homeless persons who do have 
names. Persons who, if they could speak to 
us, might well begin by reminding us of our 
common humanity, saying in a paraphtase 
of the words which Shapespeare put in the 
speech of Shylock the Jew: 

“I am a refugee. But does not a refugee 
have eyes? Does he not have senses, affec- 
tions, passions, a name as dear to God as 
yours? Am I not fed with the same food, 
hurt with same loneliness, warmed and 
cooled by the same winter and summer as 
you, who live comfortably, eat well, and sleep 
warmly? If you prick us, do we not bleed, 
if you tickle us, do we not laugh? If we do 
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not have food to eat, do we not die? Tama 
fugee.” 

"cao are nearly 1 million Palestine-Arab 
refugees. They have been living since the 
Palestine war in 1948 in the Arab land bor- 
dering Israel, but the Arab countries have 
refused to accept responsibility for them as 
permanent residents and have continued 
to insist on their right to return to Israel. 
There is little likelihood that Israel, which 
in recent years has taken in a million 
refugees, will admit thousands of hostile 
Arabs. The United Nations maintains a re- 
lief and education program of some $30 mil- 
lion annually—an average of $30 assistance 
per person per year—but it has had to curtail 
part of its program for lack of funds. 

In Hong Kong there are a million homeless 
persons. One of every three persons there is 
arefugee. Having fled from Red China some 
700,000. persons live in abject poverty, form- 
ing squatter communities of hillside shacks 
patched together from old pieces of tin, 
plaited bamboo, and bits of wood. Tens of 
thousands sleep on top of buildings or in 
doorways or set up housekeeping beneath 
stairways. Tuberculosis and dysentery are 
commonplace in these surroundings and one- 
third of the children die of some form of 
tuberculosis. Much of the help that reaches 
the refugees comes from the United States, 
which sends $5 million annually in- food 
alone from surplus stocks. Hopes for a solu- 
tion to the problem lie mainly in expanding 
the economy, since there is no possibility of 
mass immigration either to Taiwan or south- 
east Asian countries. A total of $100 million 
would be necessary to cover the elementary 
needs of the poor, but it is recognized that 
there is little chance of obtaining this 
amount. The United Nations is involved in 
a special appeal on behalf of these refugees. 

During the last few years 180,000 Algerians 
have fied their strife-torn homes and sought 
refuge in Morocco and Tunisia. Eighty-five 
percent of these were women and children. 
They have been living in desperate need. 
Most live in caves or gourbis, the native hut 
made of mud and cow dung with straw 
roofs. The refugees receive international aid 
from the Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner and the International Red 
Cross, as well as direct assistance from other 
governments that is channeled through 
Tunisian authorities. A gift of 7,000 tons of 
U.S. wheat helped keep the refugees 
alive during the last 3 months. This has now 
been consumed and many of the refugees get 
less than 1,600 calories daily. There are no 
schools for refugee children, except those 
improvised by adult refugees. 

There are 100,000 escapees from behind the 
Iron Curtain still in Europe. Some 35,000 of 
this group are in one of the 120 European 
refugee camps. The remainder, although 
living outside camps, in many cases live un- 
der conditions as bad or worse than those of 
the in-camp refugees. Of the 35,000 living 
in camps, 18,000 have spent at least 10 years 
there. Virtually all are refugees from Com- 
munist countries, but some older ones were 
among those taken from their homes in the 
days of Hitler’s mass deportations. Dr. 
Lindt, the Swiss who serves as High Commis- 
sioner for the United Nations, regards the 
camp refugees as a top priority group for 
help. He is seeking an additional $3,500,000 
for his clear-the-camps program. If avail- 


able, funds would go for housing and to train © 


the refugees for new jobs. Small business 
loans also would be granted to help them 
make a new start. Additional medical help 
and institutional care would be given to the 
aged and infirm. \ 

The latest dramatic refugee-producing de- 
velop.nent is the brutal Chinese Communist 
subjugation of Tibet. The flight of the Dalal 
Lama and the savage fighting has resulted in 
the exile of at least 12,000 refugees into the 
border areas of northern India. American 
voluntary agencies have offered and are pro- 
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viding valuable assistance to those refugees, 
and the Indian authorities have been as- 
sured of American sympathy and readiness 
to provide further help as required. 

These are some of the basic facts concern- 
ing only some of the more than 3 million 
of our fellow human beings. But for the 
grace of God, and geography, their circum- 
stance might be yours or mine. Such facts 
are a solemn documentation of the words 
spoken by the late Justice Robert Jackson 
while presiding at the Nuremberg trials.. He 
said: “It is common to speak of our time as 
standing at the apex of civilization. The 
reality is that in the long perspective of his- 
tory the present century will not hold an 
admirable position. No half century has 
ever witnessed such slaughter on such a scale, 
such cruelties, such wholesale deportations, 
and annihilations of minorities. These are 
the overshadowing facts by which genera- 
tions to come will remember these decades.” 

There is, however, more than indictment 
in Justice Jackson’s words. There is a mo- 
mentous challenge to you and me, to all of 
the free world whether we be humanita- 
rians, Jews, or Christians. It is the challenge 
to prove that Justice Jackson’s statement 
is not altogether accurate. For by our in- 
telligent concern and compassionate action 
may we not yet write into the history of this 
century such deeds that shall justify our 
being remembered as those who responded 
to cruelty with compassion, to hunger with 
the glad giving of bread, to loneliness with 
companionship prompted by love? At least 
for myself, as a professing Christian, I can- 
not escape the clear word of my Lord: “‘Inas- 
much as yOu minister unto the least of my 
brothers you do so unto me.” 

What then, positively, may we do? Our 
action must involve both governmental and 
citizen programs. Already the United Na- 
tions has begun to implement a resolution 
approved last December by 31 non-Commu- 
nist governments who, in observing a World 
Refugee Year which will begin June 1, will 
promote study of, and provide additional 
opportunities for, assisting the refugee. 

_President Eisenhower has issued a procla- 
mation designating the year beginning July 
1, 1959, for observance of the World Refugee 
Year in the United States. ‘ 

In Congress, Representative WALTER intro- 
duced legislation last week (H.J. Res. 397) 
which may well be the basis of providing a 
national example to other governments for 
a@ more fair and equitable distribution of 
those refugees whose need and desire is to 
emigrate. Our State Department has an- 
nounced a five-point program including a 
modest $4 million increase above its cur- 
rent expenditures in refugee assistance and 
a substantial increase of between $10 and 
$20 million in the distribution of food to 
refugees under the surplus agricultural com- 
modity program. Some of us may regard 
such proposals as being insufficiently bold 
and imaginative, but it does represent an 
increase over current programs.. 

The opportunity for us as citizens to par- 
ticipate in refugee assistance is splendidly 
available in the establishment and activity 
of the United States Committee for Refugees, 
whose chairman is our distinguished and 
dynamic Christian neghbor, the Very Rever- 
end Francis B. Sayre, dean of the Washing- 
ton Cathedral. P : 

Iam hopeful that you may be so personally 
concerned and determined that we will, both 


‘ as citizens and through our Government, re- 


sourcefully meet this challenge, that you will 
come up with what Victor Hugo is reported 
to have described as “the most powerful in- 
fluence in the world, &£n idea whose time has 
come.” Until I hear from you let me briefly 
suggest two or three ideas of my own: 

1. I propose that every church and syna- 
gogue in our land incorporate into its budget 
during the World Refugee Year a generous 
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amount of money which will enable the 
United States Committee for Refugees to 
use such moneys where it may effect the 
maximum benefit. 

2. I propose that each church and syna- 
gogue, wherever possible, make arrange- 
ments through the World Refugee Year Of- 
fice, United Nations, New York, or again 
through the United States Committee for 
Refugees (11 West 42d Street, New York), 
to sponsor some refugee or a personal proj- 
ect in his behalf, providing a loan for ex- 
amplé, enabling a person whose name we 
know to learn a trade; or to allow a mother 
in Hong Kong whose name we would know, 
and that of her child, to receive adequate 
medical attention to arrest tubercular afflic- 
tion. 

8. I propose that we as citizens increasingly 
give our support to every endeavor of the 
United States Committee for Refugees, with- 
in Congress, and the White House, which 
would allow the words inscribed on the base 
of the Statute of Liberty in New York har- 
bor to be more than mere words: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest tossed, 
to me. 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


I also hope that you will say to me after 
this sermon and that you will mean it as 
deeply 6 months from now: “I want to be 
among those in our church who are working 
and planning with reference to our church’s 
participation in the World Refugee Year 
program.” 

Let me say one more thing and I am 
through. We have been concerned with 
the question, “Do refugees have names?” 
Well of course they do, and as a matter of 
fact the name of one of them is prominently 
displayed just now from billboard and movie 
marquees across our land: Anne Frank. I 
urge you to see this film which tells the true 
and poignant story of a remarkably sensitive 
and intelligent young girl of 13 and of the 
diary she faithfully kept for 2 years while 
having fled from Germany, hid out with her 
family in Amsterdam during the Nazi occu- 
pation of Holland. The Gestapo discovered 
their hiding place, however, and Anne Frank 
was sent to a concentration camp, Bergen- 
Belsen, where 7 months later, at the age of 
15, she died. Among a pile of old books, 
magazines, and newspapers which were left 
lying on the floor of the Amsterdam secret 
annex was Anne’s diary. I want to read 
you now a single paragraph of this remark- 
able girl’s diary, written after 2 years of 
hiding from the Nazis and 8 months before 
she was to die. Under the entry of July 15, 
1942, she writes: 

“It’s really a wonder that I haven’t dropped 
all my ideals, because they seem so absurd 
and impossible to carry out. Yet I keep 
them, because in spite of everything I still 
believe that people are really good at heart. 
I simply can’t build up my hopes on a 
foundation consisting of confusion, misery, 
and death. I see the world gradually being 
turned into a wilderness, I hear the ever- 
approaching thunder, which will destroy us 
too, I can feel the sufferings of millions, and 
yet, if I look up into the heavens, I think 
that it will all come right, that this cruelty 


“too will end, and that peace and tranquillity 


will return i 
“In the meantime, I must uphold my 
ideals, for perhaps the time will come when I 
shall be able to carry them out. 
“Yours, 
“ANNE.” 


Let us pray. Our Heavenly Father, grant 
that Thy kingdom may come on earth as 
it is in heaven, by reason of our love of Thee 
and of one another. Amen. 
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Conversion of Saline and Brackish Waters 
to Fresh Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 11, 1959 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, May 25, the Honorable Fred A. 
Seaton, Secretary of the Interior, ad- 
dressed the Sixth National Watershed 
Congress. This meeting was one of the 
most enjoyable events that I have at- 
tended during this session of Congress. 
Secretary Seaton’s address on the sub- 
ject of conversion of saline and brackish 
waters to fresh water was one of the most 
interesting and constructive talks that 
it has been my privilege to hear on this 
particular subject. It is replete with 
up-to-date information which should be 
valuable to every Member of Congress. 
It is my pleasure to have it inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp where its 
values may be preserved and those in- 
terested may have access to it: 


As participants in this Sixth National 
Watershed Congress, you and I join in our 
dedication to.the continuing cause of water 
conservation. 

We know that the availability of water— 
just plain, ordinary water—is rapidly be- 
coming a major concern to America and 
the world. In fact, as early as 1975-80, it 
may be our number one domestic problem. 

The facts indicate the accuracy of such a 
conclusion. 

American industries, farms, and homes 
are today calling for an ever-rising tide of 
water. 

Our population is growing by one person 
every 11 seconds, by 330 every hour, by 8,000 
every day, by a quarter of a million every 
month. We now number 175 million. By 
1980, just 21 years away, there will be nearly 
275 million of us. By the year.2000 (and I 
remind you that however remote that date 
may sound, it is only 41 years away), we 
may well double our present population and 
number 350 million souls. 

Presently, we use about 240 billion gallons 
of water a day. In 20 years our needs will 
demand at least 500 or 600 billion gallons— 
nearly two or three times as much—if we 
have it available. 

This is nothing to panic about, but it is a 
matter of real concern—one which leaves us 
no choice other than to continue our cur- 
rent conservation progress and to plan wisely 
and imaginatively for the years ahead. 


Many areas will continue to get from con- 
ventional sources all the water they need in 
the foreseeable future. Fresh water we 
haven't even begun to touch in our conser- 
vation programs now flows in wasteful abun- 
dance into the sea. Surprisingly enough, 
even after a century of conservation, we are 
using only about one-third of the water that 
courses to the ocean from the 17 Western 
States, and only about one-eighth of the 
supply in'the Bast. 

Thankfully, we are making progress grad- 
ually but steadily in capturing and using a 
bigger and bigger pgrcentage of this flow. In 
addition to efforts of individual farmers— 
and they are doing more for themselves than 
even before—all branches of Government, 
are sharing in the task. For instance, in fis- 
cal 1959, the Federal Government is investing 
in land and water conservation and develop- 
ment $1,714 million; in fiscal 1960, the ad- 
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ministration proposes an overall program of 
$1,917 million. 

One day, though, and sooner than many 
people think, we shall have to follow a new 
trail for our water supply, at least for certain 
areas, That trail leads both to huge known 
supplies of brackish water inland and also 
to the inexhaustible oceans and seas of the 
world. 

Getting the salts out of sea water, to be 
sure, is nothing new. Sailors have done that 
for centuries. Today the crews of the atomic 
submarines Nautilus, Skate, and Seawolf 
drink water converted by heat from their 
atomic reactors. In fact, like Julius Caesar 
and the ancient Phoenicians, people gen- 
erally know how to turn sea water into fresh: 
just distill it. The basic science is as old 
as recorded history. But what we're still 
searching for is the answer to the question: 
how do you do this on a large scale at a cost 
cheap enough to substitute for water from 
conventional sources? 

Presently operated salt water conversion 
plants dothe job all right, but their costs are 
high. Sheer necessity, not competitive ad- 
vantage, has caused them to be built, par- 
ticularly in recent years. 

On the arid island of Aruba in the Carib- 
bean, for example, people are drinking and 
the oil industry is using 34% million gallons 
of converted sea water a day. The cost is 
about $1.75 per thousand gallons, compared 
to the District of Columbia’s minimum rate 
of 26 cents per thousand. 

The people on the Island of St. Thomas in 
the Virgin Islands would also like to be 
using converted water (though the price 
may differ). And they will be, once their 
conversion plant, authorized last September, 
is built. No wonder they’re interested. Be- 
cause their population has outstripped their 
water supply, their alternative is to go all the 
way to Puerto Rico and haul potable water 
by barge, at a cost of nearly $5 per thousand 
gallons. The Virgin Islands Government re- 
ports that in fiscal year 1958 it spent on this 
operation nearly $177,000. 

Consider. another example: 
small community in California. 

For years its people had to haul in their 
drinking water at a cost of $7 per 1,000 
gallons; when they got tired of that expense, 
they cut the bill to $1.45 per thousand gal- 
lons, and their town made US. history by 
becoming the first to get its drinking water 
supply from converted brackish well water. 

Further south in California, people aren’t 
that desperate yet, though they are indeed 
hard-pressed. 

Years ago, Los Angeles and southern Cali- 
fornia had to dig and tunnel the Colorado 
River Aqueduct 250 miles across deserts and 
through mountains to drain fresh water out 
of the Colorado River. That undertaking, 
once criticized as a gigantic waste, has long 
since proved its feasibility. Even so it will 
be inadequate to the needs in 10 years or 
sooner. 

So today the people of southern California 
are looking toward another answer to their 
problem, a $1 billion project which would 
bring them water from the Feather River— 
more than 500 miles away—water far more 
expensive than that now obtained from the 
Colorado. 

In California, as in many other places 
east and inbetween, new supplies of natural 
fresh water will surely become more expen- 
sive in the years ahead and the supply avail- 
able will be less than needed. Our hope is 
that just as surely the cost of converting 
saline water to fresh will come down. In one 
community after another? as I foresee the fu- 
ture, these_cost curves will one day cross, 
and then converted sea water will be the 
less expensive of the two; in some localities it 
will be the only reliable source. 

Of course, for some towns there is just one 
curve, one price, and one choice: Pay the bill, 
suffer stagnation of growth, or. move out, 


Coalinga, a 
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Their water supplies are running out and no 
more is in sight. 

The goal of the Office of Saline Water of 
the Department of the Interior is to help 
forestall any such disasters by developing 
processes to make tremendous quantities of 
converted water available and bring the con- 
version cost curve down. In that work, we 
enjoy full cooperation with private enter- 
prise, colleges, universities, and the scien- 
tists of more than 16 nations of the world. 

The saline water conversion program was 
authorized by Congress in 1952—just 7 years 
ago. In that span of time, the curve of 
comparative cost has gone down faster and 
further than in all previous human history. 

Consider where we were as recently as the 
late thirties: Then it cost between $4 and $5 
to convert 1,000 gallons of sea water to fresh. 
Meanwhile equipment, fuel, and labor costs 
have gone up, and between 1939 and 1952 
inflation shrunk the dollar into a 50-cent 
piece. In spite of all that, the cost of saline 
water conversion has been cut by more than 
half. In the most effective existing sea- 
water conversion plants, it is now about $1.75 
per thousand gallons. 

The Government’s saline-water investiga- 
tion began with laboratory research. Next 
it included small pilot plants. Now it is 
about to move on to the building of large 
demonstration plants. 

This year, 1959, the program stands in the 
wings of a new and larger stage; where, for 
the first time, we are quite hopeful of 
breaking the dollar-per-thousand gallons 
barrier. 

For that, we have farseeing members of 
both major political parties and dedicated 
scientists to thank, as well as such organi- 
zations as yours. 

Last September 2, President Eisenhower 
approved Public Law 85-883. The bill was 
sponsored by Senators OLINTON ANDERSON, 
LYNDON JOHNSON, FRANCIS CASE, THOMAS 
KUCHEL, and ALEXANDER WILEY. The com- 
panion bill in the House was sponsored by 
Congressman HOLIFTELD, and similar bills 
were introduced by Representatives Wr.son, 
ENGLE, ROOSEVELT, KING, TEAGUE of Califor- 
nia, and Ruopss of Arizona. 

This new law authorizes the Department 
of the Interior to construct and operate five 
saline water: conversion demonstration 
plants. 

Three will be designed to produce fresh 
water out of water from the sea. One plant 
is to be located on the east coast, one on the 
west, and one on the gulf. Two are to be 
designed to turn out more than a million 
gallons of potable water a day. 

In addition, there will be two plants for 
the treatment of inland brackish water, one 
located in the Southwest and one in the 
northern Great Plains. One is to have a 
capacity of 250,000 gallons per day or more. 

One the advice of three scientific consult- 
ants to the Department—Dr. Ralph Morgan 
of Purdue University, Dudley F. Phelps, a 
New York industrial engineer, and Capt. Ivan 
Monk of the US. Navy—I have selected a 
new process for the first million-gallon-per- 
day demonstration plant. It is known as 
long-tube vertical multiple-effect distillation, 
developed jointly by the Office of Saline 
Water and the late W. L. Badger of Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Pilot plant tests of this process indi- 
cate a major breakthrough in the control of 
salt scale, a breakthrough which obviates 
the need for using acid or high cost alloys 
to control scale, thus substantially cutting 
costs. 

Potable water cam be produced in this new 
plant, we believe, for less than $1 per thou- 
sand gallons—less, in other words, than the 
current price of fresh water in Key West, 
Pla. Moreover, as the size of the plant in- 
creases, we Can expect the price per gallon 
to come down perhaps to the point where a 
15-20 million gallon-per-day plant using this 
process may eventually convert sea water 
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into a thousand gallons of fresh for less than 
60 cents. Right across the Potomac from 
here, people in Alexandria are paying more 
than that now. 

Please understand we cannot guarantee all 
the cost figures I am presenting to you. As 
a matter of fact, we hope to meet or better 
them, but if we were absolutely certain all 
factors would work out as projected, there 
would be little or no point in building the 
plants for both experimental and demonstra- 
tion purposes. 

In the second million-gallon-per-day dem- 
onstration plant, another process is to be 
used, that of multistage flash distillation. 

For this plant, we are asking the Atomic 
Energy Commission to supply a low-tempera- 
ture, low-pressure atomic reactor as the heat 
source. This flash distillation process also 
lends itself to large-scale conversion, and 
with atomic heat we can reasonably expect 
to open a new field for the peaceful applica- 
tion of atomic energy. 

The types of plant selected, the next ques- 
tion is: Where should we build them? 

Last week a special board made up of con- 
sultants to the Department met to tackle 
that problem. Its members were Sheppard 
T. Powell, of Baltimore, an expert in indus- 
trial water problems; Lewis S. Finch, of In- 
dianapolis, president of the American Water 
Works Association; and Dr. Wilburn C. 
Schroeder, professor of chemical engineering 
at the University of Maryland. 

On the basis of their recommendations, I 
can say to you tonight that the first plant, 
using the long-tube-vertical process, will be 
located on the gulf and that the second 
plant, using flash distillation, will be on the 
west coast. 

These areas were selected both because of 
their more critical need for water and their 
intense public interest in the saline water 
conversion program. 

Selecting from 31 gulf coast and 18 west 
coast applications, I shall soon announce the 
exact location of these two plants. 

That choice will not be an easy one. 
Motivated by an urgent, and in some cases 
by a desperate need for more water, over 
150 cities in all have asked to be considered 
as a site for a sea or brackish water plant. 

Where are these cities? Confined to a few 
hot and arid States in the South and South- 
west? Not at all. Applications have poured 
in from every part of the coastal perimeter 
of the United States. Of the 21 States on 
gulf or ocean only two—Delaware and Ala- 
bama—had no applicants. 

And that fact should not arouse wonder. 
In 1957, you may recall, over 1,000 communi- 
ties, the hometowns of one-seventh of our 
entire population, endured water shortages 
to some degree—shortages which varied from 
a lack of water for lawns_or gardens to an 
actual absence of water to drink. 

That is a major reason we are moving the 
program ahead of the schedule the Congress 
originally set forth. 

Under the capable leadership of former 
Congressman A. L. Miller as Director of the 
Office of Saline Water, the second process 
for the demonstration plant program was 
announced almost 3 weeks ahead of schedule. 
The third process will be ready for announce- 
ment almost 3 months ahead of the estab- 
lished congressional deadline. 

Looking to' the future we hold the great 
hope that a key fact of human history is 
about to change: The fact that up to now 
nearly all the people of the world ‘have 
necessarily depended for life entirely on fresh 
water upon and beneath the land. 

Bearing in mind that an acre-foot of water 
amounts to 325,851 gallons, we are a long 
way from the day when converted sea water 
can profitably be used for irrigation, in com-< 
petition with conventional sources—if they 
exist—but that is not to say it can never be 
done. 
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Once we can economically tap the oceans 
for fresh water, not only for human and in- 
dustrial use, as now we know we can—but 
also for agriculture—wastelands can become 
gardens, “ 

Think what that achievement would mean 
in sections of California and Arizona where 
the rainfall every year averages only 10-12 
inches and the population has increased in 
20 years by 55 percent; in western Mexico 
and lower California; in the famine-cursed 
“drought quadrangle” of northeastern Brazil; 
in vast unpopulated expanses of Africa; in 
Saudi Arabia, practically a sea-ringed desert; 
in West Pakistan; in the Negev area of Israel, 


an arrow-shaped desert pointing into the 


salty waters of the Gulf of Aqaba; or in Aus- 
tralia, an island continent large as the Uni- 
ted States with no more fresh water than in 
the flow of our Columbia River. 

From where we now stand, we can with 
justification gaze toward a new horizon 
where these lands flourish, some of them for 
the first time since the days of Babylon and 
Carthage, some for the first time in all re- 
corded history. For the future of life on this 
planet, the implications in saline and brack- 
ish water conversion stagger the imagination. 

Bringing bless: to Americans and to mil- 
lions of people around the globe, the arrival 
of one or more genuinely low-cost processes 
can well turn out to be one of the most im- 
portant scientific achievements of. our time. 

In this year 1959 the river of research is 
broadening and deepening beyond all prece- 
dent as it begins its final flow toward an 
estuary of triumph. 





Sunday: A Magic Pause 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
tor of the Selma Times-Journal in 
Selma, Ala., recently wrote an eloquent 
and thoughtful article which I think 
every American can read with his own 
particular nostalgic reflections. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I ask unani- 
mous consent for this fine editorial to 
be included in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed as follows: 

Sunpay: A Macic Pause 


In a world of clamor and turmoil, of 
frenzied pace and breathless confusion, men 
of good will everywhere may be thankful 
for the quality of Sunday. 

Millions of Americans these days travel 
the length and breadth of their own land. 
Millions, too, see Europe, and increasing 
numbers see Asia, South America, and Africa. 
These lucky ones know for themselves what 
the rest of their countrymen can readily 
imagine: Sunday is everywhere the same. 

It’s more, much more, than just a time 
of rest and worship. 

It’s a moment of peace amid the tumult. 

It’s a welcome space, in an age when men 
find fewer and fewer spaces in their crowded 
days. 

On Sundays, men recover some of the dig- 
nity they cast to the winds in the weeklong 
competitive. struggle. 

They have time to think, a rarer and rarer 
experience for many nowadays. They can 
take stock, reflect, see themselves and their 
lives in some sort of perspective. s 

The full riches of family living pour 
upon them. Sunday is a day of companion- 
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ship, of long walks and talks, of smoothing 
the raw edges gouged in one’s feeling in the 
battles of the working day. 

Sunday is a magic pause when life renews 
itself a little. You can feel it in the air 
on @ farm road in Iowa, on a boulevard in 
Chicago, a park in Paris, on a winding coastal 
highway in Portugal, anywhere at all. 

Sunday is just different. If it should ever 
cease to be, then man should take alarm. 
For he may be in danger of losing the crown- 
ing spirit that makes him what he is. 





John Foster Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
unanimous consent rule to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I incorporate a fine 
editorial which appeared in the Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Banner of May 25, 1959, 
eulogizing the late Secretary of State, 
Mr. John Foster Dulles. “Giant of 
Statesmanship” is the title. It follows: 


JOHN FuUsTER DULLES: GIANT OF 
STATESMANSHIP 


In the death of John Foster Dulles, Amer- 
ica has lost more than a patriot of shining 
courage and dauntless faith. He also was a 
giant of statesmanship; a pathfinder, whose 
perseverance in the battle for peace with jus- 
tice was for all humanity. 

He died in the service of his country. The 
Nation he loved is one today in recognizing 
that—with tributes even from those who be- 
set his task with the carping criticism of 
political derivation. For in the final analysis 
there can be no denial of the stature of the 
man, and the quality of deeds wrought of in- 
domitable purpose. 

Dulles met head on the challenge of free 
world leadership that increasingly has passed 
into America’s hands. His tenure at the 
State Department helm coincided with the 
assumption of that full weight of responsi- 
bility. He was in that capacity a distin- 
guished member of the administration team 
that faced the realities and junked the de- 
bilitating policies of appeasement and sur- 
render. He became a symbol of tireless de- 
votion to what he believed to be the best 


-interests of his country and the non-Com- 


munist world. . 


A target of professional politicians during 
his early days in office, by the time he stepped 
aside—the victim of cancer—his severest 
critics had melted away, and Democrats and 
Republicans alike hailed him, for his inde- 
fatigable efforts had left a deep imprint on 
the history of the 20th century. 

In the case of John Foster Dulles, the office 
found the man. A lifetime of training and 
preparation was his—and with it the wisdom 
that fortified the spirit he exemplified. Not 
blindness, nor wishful thinking, nor the 
penchant for playing by ear the diplomatic 
score—but patient and courageous and 


_skilled address to the pattern of free world 
‘purpose. He yielded neither to the vain de- 


lusion of easy victory nor to national and 
international hysteria. 

President Eisenhower’s estimate of him is 
shared by the constituency he served even 
above and beyond the call of duty. Said the 
Chief Executive, he knew of no man “who has 
equaled his wisdom and his knowledge in the 
whole complicated business” of international 
affairs. 
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He waged skillfully the battle for peace, 
not just for our time or his generation—but 
to span with courage an era of chaos, and 
build on a foundation of principle and 
strength for security, an enduring better 
world which was his dream. 

There are no indispensable men, and John 
Foster Dulles knew it; but there are indis- 
pensable principles—and he personified them. 
More than that, he worked to instill them in 
the fabric of international affairs. 

His example, and the foundation he laid, 
are his Nation’s legacy from a great life. 
Whatever emerges in tests still to come, of 
free world solidarity—resisting and ulti- 
mately defeating the rapacious enemy bent 
on freedom’s conquest—will be in great 
measure due to the tireless and gifted labors 
of John Foster Dulles. 

He has passed that mantle to others, with 
a prayer for their successful execution of an 
unfinished task. 

His like will not soon be seen again. 





Results of Poll Taken in the New Sixth 
Congressional District of Washington 
State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently mailed a questionnaire to about 
52,000 residents of my congressional dis- 
trict. It contained 12 questions dealing 
with issues pending before this Congress. 
To date there has been a better than 
average response to such questionnaires. 
Although more returns are to be ex- 
pected, a sufficient number have now 
been received to determine the general 
views of the people of my area. The re- 
sults of the poll expressed in terms of 
percentages are as follows: 

1. Do you support the President in his ef- 
forts to achieve a balanced budget? Yes, 91 
percent; no, 9 percent. 

2. If the budget for fiscal 1960 is not 
balanced, would you favor increasing taxes 
to eliminate the deficit? Yes, 36 percent; 
no, 64 percent. 

8. Do you favor continuance of our mutual 
security (foreign aid) program? [If yes, at 
present cost (40 percent); at reduced cost 
(55 percent); at increased cost (5 percent). 
Yes, 81 percent; no, 19 percent. 

4. Do you approve of our firm stand with 
respect to Berlin? Yes, 96 percent; no, 4 
percent. 

5. Should Red China be admitted to the 
United Nations? Yes, 21 percent; no, 79 
percent. , 

6. Should the United States engage in 
trade with Red China? Yes, 31 percent; no, 
69 percent. 

7. Would you favor increasing the high- 
way gasoline tax by 1% cents to put the 
Federal highway building program on a 
self-supporting basis? Yes, 56 percent; no, 
44 percent. 

8. Should the social security law be 
broadened to include medical services, to be 
financed by increased contributions by in- 
dividuals and employers? Yes, 49.6 percent; 
no, 50.4 percent. 

9. Do you favor Federal aid for local school 
construction? Yes, 42 percent; no, 58 per- 
cent. 
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10. Should the Federal Government con- 
tinue its program of financial assistance for 
local airport construction? Yes, 33 percent; 
no, 67 percent. 

11. Would you favor a law calling for a 
secret ballot in ‘the election or removal of 
union Officials, and in other vital union 
matters? Yes, 93 percent; no, 7 percent. 

12. Do you believe that the Government 
should continue its farm price support pro- 
gram? Yes, 18 percent; no, 82 percent. 





Drive Carefully This Weekend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Memorial Day weekend which we face 
will claim the lives and health of many 
of our citizens who will be involved in 
highway traffic accidents. 

As chairman of the Health and Safety 
Subcommittee, which has jurisdiction 
over legislative attempts to curb the ter- 
rible toll of life and property on our 
highways, I have become painfully 
aware of the high rate of accidents. 

Let me urge my colleagues to do all that 
they can to promote traffic safety and to 
make a special effort to encourage safe 
driving this coming weekend. 

There appeared in the Selma Times- 
Journal, of Selma, Ala., this week, an 
editorial on this subject which brings 
home the point I am attempting to make. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert at this point the editorial: 

Use INTELLIGENCE BEHIND WHEEL 

Only a few days away is the first of the 
year’s big holiday weekends, Memorial Day. 
With more care on the road than ever, w* 
can expect plenty of trouble unless we exer- 
cise extreme care. 

We don’t have the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s traffic fatality estimates yet, but we 
know they won't be small, even though the 
holiday itself falls on a Saturday. 

As we prepare for our spring excursions on 
the highways, we might take note of the 
safety bulletin put out by the Family Eco- 
nomics Bureau of Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Co. : 

It makes the point that most motorists 
have the needed intelligence to drive proper- 
ly and safely, but generally they don’t use 
more than half that capability when they're 
behind the wheel. 

The half of their mind not attending to 
driving is taken up with such things as talk- 
ing, listening to the radio, daydreaming, gaz- 
ing at people and the like along the way, 
thinking about family, home, office, and so 
on. 

Put a woman in the driver’s seat and the 
situation is the same. The only difference 
is in what she’s thinking about or attending 
to. a 

There are, of course, many, Many reasons 
for automobile accidents. But far from the 





least of them is the blunt fact, never harped - 


on enough, that drivers for the most part 
just don’t pay strict attention to the busi- 
ness of driving. 

In all too many cases, the car is seen, con- 
sciously or otherwise, as a kind of floating 
extension of your living room, your office, 
your backyard. 
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Watch the driver in front of you for 5 min- 
utes. Count the times he turns his head 
and looks away from the road, the times he 
takes his hands off the wheel to gesture, relax 
as if he were at home on a couch, ete. 

You'll be amazed at how incidental the 


“actual driving operation seems to many on 


the roads. The danger is compounded when 
we realize how many who stare straight ahead 
and keep their hands on the wheel still are 
giving just half their minds to the driving 


In the end, only one thing can be said to 
them: The death that can come in one awful 
second of distraction is not incidental. 





Let’s Give Home Rule to Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article in the First 
Column, by Leo A. Lerner, appearing in 
the Chicago North Side newspaper: 

Ler’s Give Home RULE To WASHINGTON 


Now children, gather close and daddy will 
tell you a story. 

The State of Alaska contains about 100,000 
people. Its 40,000 voters have elected two 
U.S. Senators and one Congressman to serve 
in the Congress of the United States. 

The State of Hawaii has about 500,000 in- 
habitants. Its little more than 100,000 voters 
(fewer than the number eligible to vote in 
any of the Chicago congressional districts) 
will soon elect two U.S. Senators and one 
Congressman (maybe two) to serve at Wash- 
ington in the U.S. Congress. 

The State of Nevada has about 250,000 peo- 
ple, including faro dealers. These citizens, 
including about 75,000 voters, have elected 
two U.S. Senators and one Congressman to 
the Congress of the United States. 

The State of Arizona, a very fast growing 
American State, has less than a million peo- 
ple in it, but elects two U.S. Senators, three 
Congressmen, and every village in it, includ- 
ing Indian pueblos, has its own government. 

Hold still a minute, I'll: soon be through 
with the statistics. The State of Wyoming 
contains about 300,000 people, and it, too, 
elect two U.S. Senators and a Congressman. 

Now we will take a jet plane to the District 
of Columbia, where -Washington, our Na- 
tion's Capital, is situated. A million people 
live in Washington. These people are Amer- 
icans just like all the rest of us. They eat, 
sleep, dream, make love (when they get a 
chance), and eat banana splits in Wool- 
worth’s. 

But there’s one thing the people who live 
in the District of Columbia can’t do. They 
can’t vote. 

And that’s just one thing they can’t do. 
The other is that they have nothing to say 
about governing their own city. 

Washington, D.C., contains more people 
than three States like Wyoming. Wyoming 
has two U.S. Senators and one Congressman. 
But the people of Washington, D.C., have no 
representation at all. 

Oh, some Washingtonians, those with a 
permanent address elsewhere, vote in their 
hometowns, by mail or by making a special 
trip, but those who live in Washington have 
no home rule in their hometown and no 
voice in the American Federal Government. 


Washingtonians have no aldermen, no 
mayor, no Senators, and no Congressmen. 
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They are in the center of democracy, but as 
far as deciding their own destiny is con- 
cerned they might as well be living in the 
penal colony in French Guiana. 

All that fuss about Alaska and Hawaii 
sounded hypocritical to me when I thought 
of the voteless, voiceless people in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

My friend Herblock, the cartoonist who 
lives in Washington, once drew a cartoon 
showing Nikita Khrushchev, saying, “I’ll give 
the West a good deal—go tell them I'll guar- 
antee West Berlin as much democracy as 
they allow in the District of Columbia.” 

That hurts, mostly because it is so true. 

A committee of Congress runs Washing- 
ton, which means that Congressmen from 
far-off places like Nome or Howland Island 
(total population four) control the destiny 
of a million people who can’t vote. 

It’s nutty, but it’s stranger than fiction. 

What fiction writer in the 20th century 
would have such a fantastic imagination as 
to dream up this libel against the United 
States of America? 

I am for making the District of Columbia 
the 5ist State. The Americans who live 
there should be able to vote and run their 
own municipal government. 

If it weren’t for a third baseman named 
Harmon Killebrew, Washingtonians could 
hardly hold up their heads, 





Handicapped Make Good Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, I would 
like to insert into the Recorp an article 
by Mr. John R. Adney, Miles, Iowa, which 
appeared in the Davenport Democrat on 
April 15, 1959. Mr. Adney has devoted 
much time, effort, and substance to the 
problems of the physically handicapped. 

The efforts which have been made by 
the State and Federal Governments to 
retrain people who are, or who become, 
physically handicapped must be contin- 
ued. Their productivity should not be 
lost to the Nation and they deserve the 
right to lead independentt lives. 

The article follows: 

HANDICAPPED Make Goop WORKERS 


All of us are convinced that every indivi- 
dual is entitled to an opportunity equal to 
his abilities. The so-called disabled person 
is far more like than unlike the average indi- 
vidual. 

His need to be recognized and treated as 
such, both in society and business, lies at the 
root of fuller acceptance and opportunity for 
the handicapped. 

The economic and humanitarian need for 
offering proper employment to physically 
impaired workers is too obvious to be 
doubted. As good American citizens they 
are entitled to a fair chance to make their 

- OWN way. 

Judging from individual output records for 
similar jobs the production rate of handi- 
capped workers is slightly higher than of 
unimpaired workers. For minor injuries, the 
safety record of handicapped workers is sub- 
stantially the samme as for unimpaired 
workers. ; 

The handicapped have the same wide 
range of skills, abilities, and interests as the 
nonhandicapped. The absentee records of 
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physically impaired workers and others are 
substantially the same. 

The physically handicapped .worker can be 
insured without penalty. There is no provi- 
siom in workmens’ compensation insurance 
policies or rates that penalize an employer for 
hiring handicapped workers. 

Employers who are interested in effective 
programs for utilization of handicapped labor 
can obtain valuable assistance by using the 
services of the State employment service and 
the State division of vocational rehabilita- 
tion. 





In His Courage and Faith, Mr. Dulles 
Never Wavered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 
Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I present 


to my colleagues a splendid editorial: 
whi 


appeared in the Nashville Ten- 
nessean of May 25, 1959, eulogizing our 
late Secretary of State, Mr. John Foster 
Dulles. 

It beautifully’ describes his life as “a 
shining symbol of courage and faith in 
the ideal of liberty for all and dignity 
for the individual man.” It follows: 


In His COURAGE AND FaiTu, Mr. DULLES NEVER 
WAVERED 


For the Nation and the world something 
important is missing as Mr. John Foster 
Dulles passes on, the victim of an insidious 
enemy which he never feared but could not 
master. - ° 

His life is a shining symbol of courage and 
faith in the ideal of liberty for all and 
dignity for the individual man, 

As Secretary of State for 6 years, Mr. Dulles 
stood in the forefront of an army of free 
people engaged in battle with aggressive 
forces of destruction. He fought without 
ceasing, and with a strong heart, regardless 
of the stress and strain. 

And in the end, wounded unto death, this 
spirit still prevailed though he yielded the 
responsibility to other, and younger hands. 

He would have been the last, we think, 
to claim that he always found the perfect 
answers to a multitude of problems. Some 
of his approaches and solutions were open 
to justifiable criticism. But appreciation was 
not lacking for his devotion to basic princi- 
ples and his refusal to be diverted from the 
course. 

There was inspiration in his belief that 
right ultimately would prevail over wrong, 
provided it made no unworthy compromises. 

Few if any secretaries of state have been 
wholly popular, and such wide favor has 
been all the harder to attain in the cold war 
period. Mr. Dulles was no exception to the 
rule. 

In an appraisal of Mr. Dulles’ record, there 
is no call to pass over points of past criticism. 
Appreciation of his objectives need not blur 
the disagreements resulting from tactics 
which were at times questionable, or the oc- 
casional evidences of recklessness. 

With a rare agility of mind he could create 
a@ phrase or think up a slogan for an occasion. 
As an outstanding example, there was the 
philosophy of brinksmanship for the adver- 
tising of which he had a direct responsibility, 
This helped no situation at home or abroad, 
and sight may have been lost of the fact 
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that it alrhost involved the country in Indo- 
China when the cause was already lost. 

The doctrine of “massive retaliation,” as 
Mr. Dulles voiced it, was far from an ade- 
quate defense policy, and the call for libera- 
tion proved to be meaningless save for its 

implications. This can also be-said 
of the unleashing of Nationalist China which 
is leashed mow more than ever since Mr. 
Dulles has disavowed Chiang Kai-shek’s am- 
bitions on the mainland. 

The U.S. policy on Quemoy is still a mys- 
tery, although it appeared to have deterred 
aggression when proclaimed. And though 
the State Department was firm in opposing 
British-French intervention at Suez, Mr. 
Dulles played a part in precipitating this 
crisis by the blunt manner of withdrawing 
of help from the Aswan Dam. More than 
anything else, this served to create ill feeling 
among our allies. 

“Bold initiative’ was another phrase often 
voiced, but the Dulles policy toward com- 
munism finally‘ boiled down to “contain- 
ment”—that of his predecessor Mr. Dean 
Acheson. Although there were setbacks for 
Western interests in Indo-China and Iraq, 
adherence to the status quo was generally 
successful until the issue of Germany came 
to a head this year. 

It was only then, not long before his ill- 
ness became acute, that Mr. Dulles began 
to show signs of the flexibility that had 
been lacking—though he did not retreat on 
the fundamental need of defending his coun- 
try’s rights and responsibilities. He had 
come to the point of negotiation in an effort 
to ease tensions, although not convinced that 
the summit meeting would be fruitful. 

Officially, he was not the author of for- 
eign policy, for it was his duty to carry out 
the wishes of the President. But to a re- 
markable degree, that had been his role. 

To the very end he held to the view that 
because communism was evil its dissolution 
was only a matter of time. Perhaps he was 
right in that, but there is no current indi- 
cation that the crackup is near. 

There was no stronger advocate of the 
need for close cooperation with our allies in 
the efforts to end the cold war. 

Though Mr. Dulles did not have close ties 
with the Congress, he was effective in deal- 
ing with it. In his frequent meetings with 
the press he seemed to find pleasure, and be- 
cause of his vast store of knowledge in foreign 
affairs he usually dominated such sessions. 

The saying is that Mr. Dulles, at an age 
when most boys were playing marbles, de- 
cided to grow up to be Secretary of State. 
His grandfather was Secretary of State to 
Benjamin Harrison and his uncle, Robert 
Lansing, held that office under Woodrow Wil- 
son. He learned much, and he learned it 
early in life; and he put his knowledge to 
good use in a nonpartisan manner until 
named to the Eisenhower Cabinet. His 
career as a diplomat went back intermit- 
tently 52 years to the Hague Peace Confer- 
ence of 1907. 

More than any of his predecessors, he was 
@ one-man State Department, and that is one 
explanation for his endless travels as 4 
trouble shooter. This did not serve to build 
@ sound organization and confronted such a 
team man as Mr. Christian Herter with diffi- 


* culties when he took over on the eve of 


important decisions. 

Above all else, however, Mr. Dulles was the 
champion of a great cause and we can be 
sure he never faltered in his conviction that 
it would triumph. 

He was above compromising with principle, 
and this‘is one of the finest lessons to be 
learned from his career. His name will com- 
mand the free world’s admiration and there 
is little doubt it will be held in long, if not 
fond remembrance by those elements he so 


resolutely opposed. 
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The Delaware Antituberculosis Society Re- 
leases Study on Cancer and Tobacco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent medical report on a relationship be- 
tween ordinary lung damage and dam- 
age from lung cancer has received little 
public avtention. 

The study was made by Dr. Walter 
Finke, and was first published in the New 
York State Journal of Medicine, Decem- 
ber 1, 1958. 

When released by the Delaware Anti- 
tuberculosis Society recently in Dela- 
ware the study was given wide circula- 
tion, and was extensively reported in the 
Journal-Every Evening, Wilmington, 
Del., May 18, 1959. 

I include the article from the Journal- 
Every Evening for the information of 
my colleagues: 

Man ABout Town 


A recent medical report on a relationship 
found between ordinary lung damage—such 
as caused by TB—and malignant damage 
from lung cancer has received astonishingly 
little public attention despite some implica- 
tions that might ease the minds of ciga- 
rette smokers. 

Most people who get lung cancer are ciga- 
rette smokers, but the tantilizing question 
of why most cigarette smokers don’t get 
lung cancer remains. 

How is a person to know whether he can 
safely smoke three packs a day and live to 
be 100, or whether he is one whose lungs 
are being damaged with every puff and being 
laid open to a malignant growth? 

Until now, there have been only hints. 
English scientists have found correlations 
between lung cancer and work in certain 
industries plus smoking. ' 

However, the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation has reprinted an article by Dr. Walter 
Finke, first published in the New York State 
Journal of Medicine, December 1, 1958, that 
points to chronic respiratory illness as a 
preliminary condition for the development of 
lung cancer. 

The study was released- here by the Dela- 
ware Anti-Tuberculosis Society. 

“Severe lung insults” (such as a daily 
barrage of tar and nicotine) merely throw 
the cancer switch on lungs which have been 
laid open to the disease by an earlier long 
history of TB or chronic smoker’s cough or 
any number of preexisting respiratory sick- 
nesses, it explains. 

One long shot in the dark to try to explain 
the current pandemic of lung cancer has 
traced the history of a number of victims 
back to the influenza epidemic of 1918-20. 

Dr. Finke pointed out that lung cancer 
rose sharply after this epidemic and the 
current tremendous increase in lung cancer 
is largely confined to older persons who were 
exposed to the virus of the 1918-20 world- 
wide epidemic. 

From the smoker’s point of view, the study 
indicates, if he has had a serious lung illness 
in the past, or has a chronic dry cough, or if 
he’s 40 or older, maybe he should switch to 
chewing gum. } 

The problem of switching is dealt with by 
a recent study released by the Delaware 
Cancer Society which shows that there are 
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no observable difference of intelligence or 
social and economic status between smokers 
and nonsmokers. 

It is based on a study by a psychiatrist 
and a psychologist at the University of Ore- 
gon Medical School. 

They say smokers have a higher anxiety 
level, report more psychosomatic symptoms, 
drink more coffee and liquor, and seek more 
excitement. 

The two investigators say moderation is 
probably the sensible solution since it’s not 
easy for a smoking-type man to stop 
emoking. 

They recommend that antiexcessive smok- 
ing education should begin in high school 
and continue in college—‘this is when peo- 
ple start to smoke.” 





Pornographic Material in the Mails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, several days 
ago the Department of Justice an- 
nounced that three men had been in- 
dicted in Detroit for violation of a law 
Congress passed to step up the campaign 
against persons who distribute obscene 
material through the mails, 

These indictments, Mr. Speaker, will 
be good news for parents, schoolteachers, 
and others who are seriously worried over 
the increasing amount of pornographic 
material which is being placed in the 
hands of our young people. 

The law which the 85th Congress 
passed, in response to strong demands by 
the public, enables the Government to 
prosecute a person charged with viola- 
tion of this law at the point where the 
material was distributed. Previously, 
the Government was required to bring 
the indictment at the point of mailing. 

This provision of the law was a handi- 
cap to law-enforcement officials. The 
new weapon which Congress voted shquld 
go a long way in helping to eradicate this 
national evil. 

All of us want to keep this highly un- 
suitable material out of the hands of 
our children. It is difficult to believe 
that men would stoop to practice this 
despicable deed. Yet, it is reported to 
be a highly lucrative business and I as- 
sume some persons felt the high return 
warranted the risk involved. 

Perhaps this new weapon in the hands 
of Federal law-enforcement officials will 
bring about a real crackdown. It is 
encouraging that the Department of Jus- 
tice has moved so rapidly under the new 
law. 

Mz. Speaker, I want to congratulate 
the Federal officials who obtained this 
first indictment under the new law. I 
k:aow they will do everything they pos- 
sibly can to eradicate this loathsome 
racket. 

And especially, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend my gracious and wonderfully 
capable colleague, the Honorable KaTu- 
RYN GRANAHAN, Of Philadelphia, for the 
magnificent work she is doing as chair- 
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man of a subcommittee of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee in 
bringing this whole matter not only to 
the attention of Members of the Con- 
gress but to the American people. Mrs. 
GRANAHAN is giving unselfishly of her 
time and talents toward this serious 
problem, and she is to be congratulated 
for her outstanding service to the parents 
and youth of America. 





The USIA and the Non-Russian Nations 
in the U.S.S.R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
much nowadays of the need to under- 
stand the Russians. This is certainly to 
the good since such attained under- 
standing can contribute much toward a 
realistic policy toward Russia and its 
nationals. However, to understand the 
Soviet Union means much more than 
just getting to know the Russians. It is 
estimated by many scholars on the sub- 
ject that over half of the population 
in this empire is non-Russian. Thus, for 
friendly relations with the peoples in the 
US.S.R. and a realistic policy toward 
the Soviet Union, it appears even more 
important for us to understand the Bal- 
tic countries, White Ruthenia, Ukraine, 
the Caucasian nations, and the Moslem 
nations in this empire. 


This valuable perspective is provided 
in a recent testimony given by Dr. Lev 
E. Dobriansky, of Georgetown Univer- 
sity. Appearing before the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, Dr. Dobrian- 
sky, who is also the national chairman 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, testified in support of addi- 
tional USIA funds to direct and bolster 
our VOA broadcasts to the non-Russian 
nations in the USS.R. The general 
observations made in this testimony 
rnight well be pondered by every Ameri- 
can interested in a realistic policy to- 
ward the U.S.S.R., one with maximum 
economy and productive results. Under 
unanimous consent, I include this testi- 
mony in the REcorpD: 

TESTIMONY ON USIA Funp REQUESTs BY Dr. 
Lev E. DoBRIANSKY, PROFESSOR aT GEORGE- 
TOWN UNIVERSITY, AND CHAIRMAN, UKRAIN- 
IAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, BE- 
FORE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, FRIDAY, APRIL 17, 1959, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Chairman and members, Iam grateful 
for this opportunity to testify in support of 
the request made by the U.S. Information 
Agency for funds to establish new transmit- 
ters for Voice of America broadcasts to the 
non-Russian nations within the Soviet 
Union. Although many shortcomings and 
defects continue to exist in the policy and 
operations of USIA, the requested funds 
should be appropriated specifically in order 
(1) to redress several recent and blunderous 
changes in the Voice of America concerning 
our broadcasts to these vital and strategic 
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areas in the U.S.S.R. and (2) to even expand 
these broadcasts because of the internal 
satellite and captive status of these non- 
Russian nations. 


The reasons which we offer to justify ,this - 


position are as follows: _ 

(1) Last year some officials in the USIA 
concocted the bright idea of having the 
Lithuanians, Latvians, Estenians, Ukrainians, 
Georgians, Armenians, Turkestani, and the 
Azerbaijani listen to our broadcasts either 
in the language of their captor, namely, Rus- 
sian, or in English. When strong opposition 
to this plan of alienating these truly natural 
allies developed both in the Congress and 
among private groups, the argument for 
curtailing broadcasts in the languages’ of 
these different peoples was shifted to the 
pretext of transmitter shortages and lack of 
appropriations. Hearings on this affair were 
held by the Subcommittee on State Depart- 
ment Organization and Foreign Operations 
and my own testimony appears in its “Re- 
view of U.S. Information Agency Operations” 
(Committee on Foreign Affairs, 1959, pp. 102~ 
161). Nevertheless, on the given pretext the 
Agency drastically reduced the Baltic and 
Ukrainian language broadcasts and elimi- 
nated entirely the Moslemic Uzbek progra 
to Central Asia. It appears now that the 
reestablishment and further improvement of 
these broadcasts are predicated on additional 
appropriations. If, indeed, such appropria- 
tions are necessary, then they should be 
made with the two aims cited above. 

(2) The dimension of activity suggested 
by the concept of the non-Russian nations in 
the U.S.S.R. is still little appreciated or even 
recognized by our Government or people. 
The incontrovertible facts that (a) over half 
the population in the U.S.SR. is non-Rus- 
sian, (b) almost half of the armed forces in 
the U.S.S.R. is non-Russian, (c) the so-called 
Soviet economy is an empire economy thriv- 
ing on rich captive resources, and (d).the 
history of every non-Russian nation in this 
substrate empire is, to present date, one of 
a struggle for national independence and 
freedom—these basic and determining facts 
continue to largely escape the understand- 
ing and imaginative thinking of our policy- 
makers. We are told, for instance, to under- 
stand better the 100 million Russians but we 
virtually ignore the even greater need for 
understanding the 110 million non-Russians 
whose aspirations and histories are by far 
more affinite to our own traditions and whose 
unreliability for Moscow has been attested 
to by countless Russian overseers. To sus- 
tain and extend these aspirations in this 
peripheral area closest to the very heart of 
the empire logically would seem to be the 
highest priority target of our psychological 
efforts. Instead, our broadcasts to these 
non-Russian nations are grossly inadequate 
in scope and depth for the achievement of 
this logical end. For example, at present 
there are no broadcasts to the 10 million 
Byelorussians or the 30 million Moslems in 
the U.S.S.R. As a background to these ob- 
servations, may I submit for the record this 
articie on “‘Lands and Nations in the U.S.S.R." 

(3) Our failure to capture the dominant 
spirit of these non-Russian nations accounts 
in the greatest measure for the extreme irony 
that, in Asia and Africa today, Moscow, rather 
than we, is viewed as the main proponent of 
national independence, anticolonialism, and 
anti-imperialism. The one power that itself 
possesses a vastly extended empire, consisting 
of these internal satellites within the U.S.S.R. 
and also the external satellites in Europe and 
Asia, has by deception seized the role for 
which we, by tradition and spirituality, are 
best and honorably fitted. This situation is 
not only ironical but incredible and humili- 
ating. While in our simplicity we continue 
to fight the ghosts of international commu- 
nism, Soviet communism, and Marxian 
ideology, behind these smokescreens the 
Muscovites capably apply the borderlands 
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policy of the past tyrants of Muscovy to sur- 
pass the imperialist and colonial successes 
of previous Ozars. While people in this 
country, like the Overstreets who profess to 


’ tell us “What We Must Know About Com- 


munism,” speak of a ‘strange new force,” the 
“strangest and most enigmatic in all history,” 
Russian scholars themselves, like Berdyaev 
and others who experience this force, long 
ago taught that Russian communism is the 
third form of Russian imperialism, the domi- 
nant preceding forms being the Third Rome 
ideology and Pan-Slavism. Actually, what is 
truly enigmatic is not Russia but our trained 
incapacity to comprehend its imperialism 
and colonialism within the legalistic subter- 
fuge known as the Soviet Union. 

In short, our further reverses in the 
unending cold war—and there are many in 
the offing—will not be the result of any 
missile gap, space lag, fictitious overall eco- 
nomic competition from Moscow, or domestic 
inflation, all of which are of subsidiary sig- 
nifiéance to the cold war context. Instead, 
they will be the direct result of a protracted 
misconception of the real nature of the 
enemy, his traditional modes of conspiracy 
and diplomatic and political duplicity, and 
his centuries-long messianismr. They will 
also be the indirect result of our fantastic 
neglect of the non-Russian nations in the 
US.S.R., most of whom are the first victims 
of Red Russian totalitarian imperialism and 
upon the subjugation of whom the extensions 
of Moscow’s empire are made possible. The 

resent state of USIA’s operations regarding 

e basic area of the U.S.S.R. in the main 
reflect this neglect. With your permission to 
submit this background material into the 
record, I cannot ‘stress too strongly your 
responsibility to bring about appropriate 
changes in this paramount respect. Our 
prudent and imaginative activity in this new 
dimension—the non-Russian nations in the 
USS.R.—stands to out-value at far lesser 
cost our missiles, our nuclear bombs, and 
other hardware as concerns the insecurity 
of Muscovy in its traditional strides for 
world domination. 





1“The Voice of America?”—an editorial— 
the Ukrainian Quarterly, Sept. 1958; “VOA 
and the Non-Russian Nations in the U.S.S.R.” 





Budget Dusters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr... Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, Linclude'the 
following editorial entitled “Budget 
Busters,’”’ from the Rockford, Ill., Morn- 
ing Star of May 24, 1959: 

BUDGET BUSTERS 

Democratic spenders in Congress are push- 
ing ahead in their determined drive to upset, 
the administration’s balanced budget and to 
open wide the floodgates of inflation. The 
House brushed aside economy pleas in pass- 
ing a $2.1 billion budget-busting omnibus 
bill, which goes far beyond administration 
recommendationsi. 

The catchall House bill, which now goes 
to Senate-House conference, compares with 
a Senate-passed program of $2.7 billion and 
the administration proposal, totaling $1.6 
billion, 

Under the House bill, construction of 
35,000 units of public housing a year for 4 
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years, or a total of 140,000 new housing units, 
would be authorized. The bill the Senate 
passed calls for 45,000 additional public 
housing units a year for 4 years. The ad- 
ministration asked for no new public hous- 
ing, contending there is no need for further 
low-rent public housing. 

The House bill includes a 3-year, $1.5 bil- 
lion program of urban renewal and slum 
clearance, $400 million for college housing 
units, $100 million for housing for the 
elderly, and lower down payments on home 
mortgages of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. The Senate bill calls for an outlay 
of $2.1 billion over a 6-year period for slum- 
clearance projects and $300 million for col- 
lege housing loans. 

The administration proposed a 6-year pro- 
gram of urban renewal totaling $1.3 billion. 
It also asked for $200 million in fiscal 1959 
for college-dormitory construction loans. 

The conservative coalition of Republicans 
and southern Democrats succeeded in writ- 
ing into the House bill a requirement that 
none of the funds the bill authorized could 
be committed for any project unless Con- 
gress appropriated the money later in sep- 
arate legislation. This would close the back- 
door to the Treasury which has been used to 
bypass congressional control of the purse 
strings. 

Republicans are confident that President 
Eisenhower will veto the Democratic housing 
legislation. The President called on Con- 
gress last January to terminate the public- 
housing program. He also regards the Dem- 
ocratic provisions for slum clearance as 
excessive. 

The housing legislation passed by Congress 
would mean more Government debt, more 
inflation, and more socialism. Housing 
starts, without a Federal program, are ex- 
pected to set new records this year. There 
is no justification for Federal pump priming. 





A Stitch in Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr.. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following editorial 
from the Los Angeles Evening Herald- 
Express, May 6, 1959: 

A Strtcu In Time 


Congressman Francis E. WALTER, Pennsyl- 
vania Democrat; and chairman of the House 
Cofhmittee-on Un-American Activities, ap- 
parently believes in the theory: 

Don’t let’s just talk about it—let’s do 
something about it. 

So he has introduced a bill in the House 
which would make it a crime for an officer 
of a labor organization to interfere with 
foreign ‘shipments of defense materiel in 
time of war or during a national emergency 
proclaimed by the President. 

This legislatien, if passed, should take care 
of the case of Harry Bridges, president of the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, which was expelled from 
the CIO in 1950 as being Communist- 


Bridges, long a thorn of controversy in the 
United States, made so bold in testimony 
recently before the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities as to state that he would 
advocate a longshoremen’s strike to halt 
shipments of arms to Chiang Kai-shek and 
Nationalist China in the event that war 
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should break out between that free nation 
and Communist China. 

Bridges did not state that he would with- 
hold such action if the President of the 
United States, the Congress, or the people 
of this country wished it otherwise, and if 
the United States being an ally of Nationalist 
China intended to send arms to Nationalist 
China as a mutual national defense policy. 

In fact, he intimated ‘otherwise; that he 
would advocate the longshoremen’s strike 
regardless of any U.S. decision. 

In an editorial at that time, the Herald- 
Express asked this question concerning 
Bridges’ declaration: 

“Would the President and other U.S. defense 
chiefs be forced to stand aside and allow 
this defiant action to threaten the Nation's 
security?” si 

Chairman Water of the committee has 
answered this important question for Ameri- 
cans in a positive and outright manner. If 
other patriotic Americans in the House and 
Senate of Congress will support his bill, we 
should have a strong safeguard against 
Bridges and any others of his ilk. 

Here is what Chairman WALTER had to say 
about the matter: 

“The testimony of Harry Bridges is a warn- 
ing and a challenge which the Government 
of the United States must accept before it 
is too late. 

“It is not enough for us to wince at his 
threats. We must have an effective weapon 
to be employed the very moment he and those 
like him seek to stifle our efforts to protect 
this Nation.” 

If WaLTER’s bill is passed, we hope that 
Congress makes the penalty fit the crime 
and that punishment will not be a misde- 
meanor slap on the wrist but a felony with 
the heaviest possible sentence involved. 

The lives of millions of Americans could 
be involved. 





} Christianity or Communism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the continuing struggle that the 
nations of the free world are engaged 
in with the atheistic, materialistic phi- 
losophy of the Communist bloc, I feel 
that the editor of the Lansing Journal, 
Lansing, Ill., on May 21, 1959, tells most 
clearly the issues involved in the struggle 
between godless communism and our own 
Christian heritage: 

CHRISTIANITY OR COMMUNISM? 

There are more than four times as many 
Christian missionaries from the United States 
in Asia and Africa today—24,284 from 
Protestant churches and 6,124 from Cath- 
olic—than ever before, despite the fact that 
the wave of anti-Westernism that followed 
World War II practically wiped out foreign 
missions.’ 

“US. missionaries were tortured, killed, 
driven out of Communist China,” writes 
Stanley High in the June Reader’s Digest. 
“In other parts of Asia * * * missions were 
attacked, missionaries widely discredited. 

“But, today, the foreign-missions enter- 
prise, stimulated by a growing spiritual fer- 
ment in the hearts and minds of the people 
of many countries, is reaching more people 
than ever before * * * in more countries 
than ever: 117.” 
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Mr. High notes in his article that most of 
the religions of the East are escapist in na- 
ture and that these people presently find 
themselves “between two worlds: the old 
one gone or going, the new one not yet 
come.” The result, he describes as a spiritual 
vacuum in which the asceticism of their 
fathers, a brotherhood of emptiness is no 
help in meeting the disturbing realities of 
life. 

This void, the author points out, must be 
filled by. godless communism, by withdrawal 
into a world of meditation or by the pro- 
gressive idealism of Christianity. This, he 
says, is the challenge and the opporturity 
that faces the missionary today. 

Mr. High cites, as his authority, Dr. E. 
Stanley Jones who began his career as a 
Methodist missionary in Lucknow, India, 45 
years ago, and who “has probably spoken face 
to face with more non-Christians in more 
countries than any other person in the 
world.” It was Dr. Jones who was first able 
to interest high-caste Hindu and Moslem 
intellectuals in attending a Bible class, and 
who was active in the pioneering missionary 
work of establishing school and hospitals and 
the dangerous beginnings of social reforms. 
Today, at 75, Dr. Jones continues his trayels 
across Asia, speaking day after day, winning 
more converts than ever before—even Com- 
munists. 

To all who have helped through the years 
to support foreign missions, the Digest re- 
port comes, not only as good news, but as 
convincing evidence that Christianity is on 
the march and that their continued aid now 
will mean even more than in the past. 

We have it on the authority of Dr. Jones 
that “in Asia and Africa (which are the 
prime targets of the Kremlin) a new spiritual 
era is beginning.” 





The Last Journey 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of John Foster Dulles, America 
has lost a great statesman and the free 
world has lost a champion dedicated to 
the preservation of world peace. He will 
be missed by all of us. 

I wish to include the following editor- 
ial which appeared in the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News, Buffalo, N.Y., on May 25, 
1959: “ 

Tue Last JouRNEY 

John Foster Dulles, who traveled to the 
far parts of the earth in tireless quest of 
harmony among men and nations, has taken 
the last journey. Death came to the former 
Secretary of State Sunday. 

The departure of this devoted American 
was not made in the privacy we prefer to 
associate with death. Ravaged by mankind's 
most dread destroyer, cancer, the world 
watched in uncomfortable helplessness as his 
life. ebbed away for many weeks. It was 
something that couldn’t be helped. For Mr. 
Dulles was, in the best sense, an interna- 
tional citizen-as well as a truly great citizen 
of his own country. 

When he was first stricken more than 2 
years ago, the news was received with dis- 
may in all friendly lands and those who 
recognized his stature on the world scene 
Were appalled. There was rejoicing when he 
received a reprieve that was to be extended 


for all too brief a time. ‘The sorrow at his 
passing was the more acute because of it. 

Like all men touched by greatness, Mr. 
Dulles had his critics, many of them, at home 
and abroad. They were vociferous, insistent, 
and sometimes abusive in degrees dependent 
upon their depth of disagreement with the 
policies of which he was coauthor and cus- 
todian. However, when the gravity of his 
illness became apparent, this captious 
chorus died down. The impending loss of 
the services he supplied in full measure for 6 
years was too stunning to be contemplated 
in an atmosphere of petty faultfinding. At 
their most critical. his detractors were never 
known to question his rocklike integrity or 
put aside the realization that he was one of 
the firmest anchors of policy in the Western 
World. 

Even though there was time to be prepared 
and resiged to a great loss, the actuai death of 
John Foster Dulles is a numbing shock. His 
successor, a fine and competent man, sits in 
his chair at Geneva to cope with the foes he 
fought so ably for so long. Posterity alone 
can assess the contribution of this dedicated 
man to the cause of tranquility in a dis- 
ordered world, but the sincerity of his 
mourners is very deep and real in our own 
time. 





New Research Laboratory Marks 
AVCO Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, on May 
14, the distinguished majority leader, 
Congressman JOHN McCormack, of Mas. 
sachusetts, spoke in tribute of the AVCO 
Corp. upon the establishment of its new 
laboratories in Wilmington, Mass. As a 
member of the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics I would like to join 
with him in congratulating AVCO for its 
foresight in creating great new facili- 
ties for vigorously pursuing its mission 
in this the space age. 

AVCO has made major contributions 
to space technology that have substan- 
tially strengthened our country’s mili- 
tary capabilities. As well, AVCO’s re- 
search and development have enhanced 
the comprehensive space exploration 
programs presently being undertaken by 
the Natiofial Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. 

AVCO’s laboratories have been given 
a major responsibility for the research 
theory on the problem of reentry of 
space vehicles, rockets, and missiles into 
the earth’s atmosphere. Under the guid- 
anee of Dr. Arthur Kantrowitz, an un- 
Gerstanding of the related chemical and 
physical factors involved made possible 
the design and development of the suc- 
cessful nose cones for the Atlas, Titan, 
and Minuteman rockets. 

The AVCO Research and Advanced 
Development Division now has the re- 
sponsibility for the design development 
and production of the nose cones for the 
“second generation” Titan and “third 
generation” Minuteman ICBM’s. The 
logical outgrowth of basic research and 
understanding of hypersonics and the 
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newly developed materials to withstand 
reentry conditions has led to a pre- 
eminent capability in the many new 
areas which are opening in space tech- 
nology. AVCO has been working dili- 
gently for 3 years on recovery systems 
for satellites, and in particular, to 
achieving early reliable and simple tech- 
niques for the recovery of manned satel- 
lites. 

This new $16 million advanced labora- 
tory and research center, financed by the 
corporation, is practical evidence of 
AVCO’s faith in the future growth of 
space technology and of its foresight as 
a major contributor to the growing body 
of scientific knowledge so vital to our 
U.S. ballistic missile capability and to 
maintaining our U.S. leadership of the 
free world in the exploration of space. 

Congratulations and a hearty pat on 
the back to AVCO for a job well done 
and for success in the future. 





Wheat Marketing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following article 
from the Santa Monica (Calif.) Outlook 
for May 15, 1959: 

THE LOOKOUT 
(By Louise Randall Piersen) 


Read this and weep. 

Four years ago, Evetits Haley, Jr., a college 
graduate just turned 20, bought a cattle 
ranch in Oklahoma. 

He planted some wheat in his bottom land 
which made good feed for his cattle, and 
when he had more than he needed he would 
sell a load for cash. 

When Haley had acquired a wife, was about 
to become a father, and there was a disas- 
trous drought, he took a load into Muskogee 
to sell it but was denied a marketing quota 
card. 

A Government survey of his farm had re- 
vealed he had planted wheat in excess of his 
allotted quota, had been arbitrarily assessed 
a fine of $5(6.11, and couldn’t sell his’ wheat 
until it was paid. 

So Haley trucked the wheat back, fed it to 
his cattle, but was told he would have to pay 
the-fine, anyway. 

As he didn’t have the $506.11, he sold his 
cattle, locked the wheat up in his granary, 
and moved to Texas, where he took a job to 
support his little family. 


But the Government proceeded to sue Ha- 
ley for the $506.11, and the case went to trial 
in Judge T. Whitfield Davidson’s Federal 
court at Dallas on September 8, 1958. 

In a ringing indictment of highhanded 
Government agencies which persecute a man 
for doing something he has a right to do un- 
der the Constitution, Judge Whitfield found 
for Haley. 

“It is not a question of marketing,” said 
Judge Whitfield.. “It is a question of wheth- 
er production is unlawful and in-violation of 
the Constitution. 


“There are some 18 things that the Consti- 
tution says that Congress may or may not 
do, * * * There is nothing that says that 
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Congress shall have the power to regulate 
production in agriculture.” ; 

Judge Whitfield’s decision was widely 
hailed as a blow in behalf of liberty and jus- 
tice except by the Agriculture Department 
bureaucrats, who took the case to the Su- 
preme Court without notifying Haley or his 
attorneys of the impending action. 

Haley was not given a hearing, and his law- 
yers had no chance to make arguments in his 
behalf. 

On February. 24, 1959, the Supreme Court 
(which had gaily bypassed the appellate 
court) ruled curtly, “The judgment is re- 
versed. (Wickard v. Filburn, 317 US. 111.)” 

But this man Filburn had received subsi- 
dies under AAA, and the Court had ruled 
that the Government can and must control 
those whom it subsidizes, while Haley had 
never asked for or received one red cent. 

“I will never willingly pay the current pen- 
alty,” says Haley, who is appealing for a re- 
hearing. But what earthly chance has he 
got? 





Sons of the American Revolution Support 
HR. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia, the Honorable Harry F. Byrp, re- 
cently delivered a significant address at 
Warrenton, Va., from which the National 
Society of the Sons of the American Rev- 
olution drew in composing its resolution 
memorializing the Congress to enact into 
law H.R. 3, authored by the Honorable 
HowarpD F, SmitH, dean of the Virginia 
delegation in this House. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, Mr. Speaker, I include the 
text of the resolution, adopted at the 69th 
Annual Congress of the National Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
held at Pittsburgh, Pa., May 17-20, 1959: 

Whereas compatriot Senator Harry F. 
Byrp of Virginia made an outstanding speech 
at Warrenton, Va., on May 1, 1959, excerpts 
from which follow: 

“Fundamentally, our form of government 
rests upon the sovereignty of the States 
which form the Union. And for 6 years since 
Warren was appointed Chief Justice, the 
Warren Court has struck directly atthe roots 
of our democracy including a clear line of 
decisions destructive of States’ rights and 
concentrating power in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

“Since 1953 the Warren Court has handed 
down a number of decisions which would: 

“1. Limit the powers of the legislative 
branch of the Federal Government to in- 
vestigate; 

“2. Open confidential files of the FBI and 
aor with its administrative responsibili- 

es; 

“3. Disregard the clear intent of the laws, 
especially for evicting subversives from pub- 
lic positions; i ‘ 

“4. Destroy the effectiveness of local police 
protection; 

“5. Strike down the rights of individuals; 

"6. Destroy the sovereignty of States guar- 
anteed by the Constitution; and 

“7, Preempt and nullify perfectly good and 
constitutional State laws. 
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“in of this does violence to American 
fundamentals. 

“Our Constitutidn establishes three 
branches of government—legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial, but we find the Warren 
Court assuming the authority of all three. 

“Under our system the Central Govern- 
ment has no authority except that granted 
to it by the States, but we find the Warren 
Court destroying the rights of States, and 
preempting State laws.” 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the Na- 
tional Congress of the Sons of the American 
Revolution condemns the acts and conduct 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in respect to the above and foregoing mat- 
ters and memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to enact into law the pending 
bill by Representative SmirH, Democrat of 
Virginia, declaring that no act of the Con- 
gress supersedes a State law unless the Con- 
gress specifically declares its intention of 
doing so or unless the laws are clearly in- 
compatible, and further memorializes the 
Congress to adopt further adequate laws to 
preserve and protect States’ rights. 





The Danger of Inflation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
the concentration of world problems in 
the role that our Nation has taken as a 
leader of the free world, we often forget 
that every action of our Government, 
whether international or domestic, di- 
rectly affects all of our citizens. 

Recently, due to the public interest 
shown by the newspapers of the country, 
the average citizen has become aware of 
the problems of inflation as caused by 
excessive Government spending. 

As Members of Congress, we often 
speak of grassroots thinking, and I, 
therefore, submit for the REcorp an edi- 
torial of May 21 in the Harvey Tribune, 
Harvey, Ill., as being typical of com- 
munity newspaper and editorial policy by 
calling its readers, attention to the real 
danger of inflation: 

THE DANGER OF INFLATION 

Students of economics are always con- 
cerned with the problem caused by rapid 
inflation. The reader may sometimes won- 
der what to believe, and how to analyze the 
present trend in our country, because of the 
conflicting statements concerning the 
strength of the U.S. economy, and the dan- 
ger to our economy from inflation. 

It is trué that we have enjoyed a steady 
period of inflation since the Revolutionary 
War, in the 18th century, and that there is 
no reason to think that this trend will be 
reversed. Inflation during most of these 
years has developed at a slow pace, or as 
@ result of ‘a series of ups and downs, with 
the general trend always upward. 

The inflationary cycle which followed 
World War II was a very rapid period of in- 
fiation, and was checked only briefly in 
1948-49, and another similar check was 
halted by the outbreak of the Korean con- 
flict. This was only checked in 1958, by what 
has been known as the 1958 recession. 

Many economic experts believe this was 
a good thing for the economy, although the 
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country is an expanding one, with a popula- 
tion increase of more than two million each 
year, and, obviously, the economy must also 
expand if the living standard is to continue 
to rise. 

There are many indications that the ad- 
ministration is seriously concerned with the 
threat of continuing inflation. In fact, 
President Eisenhower’s warning to both the 
steel industry and labor, that another steep 
rise in the price of steel could not be tol- 
erated, is an indication of the seriousness 
with which the administration views the in- 
flationary threat. 

One need only look back a few decades, or 
less, and study the difficulties caused in 
France by runaway inflation which was also 
so extreme in Germany that the currency 
had to be repudiated after World War II, as 
money became almost valueless, 

And while the U.S. dollar is not becoming 
almost valueless, it is true that for the first 
time in decades gold has begun to flow out 
of the United States and our trade balance 
is now lost for the first time in many years. 
In other words, we are buying more abroad 
than we are selling, and this is the first time 
this has happened in many years. Many be- 
lieve this is because the price of our pro- 
ducts is so high that foreign nations cannot 
buy many of them. 

The effect on national defense is serious, 
since the cost of national defense accounts 
for more than 50 percent of the total na- 
tional budget of more than $70 billion, and 
as inflation increases the cost of defense 
hardware increases. The Government is 
again having trouble selling its bonds, be- 
cause people realize that even $3 invested to- 
day may be worth no more than $4 10 years 
from now. They believe this because $3 in- 
vested in 1950 is today worth $6, while the 
Government will only pay $4 on this money— 
if it were an A.U. bond investment—in 1960. 

One can, therefore, realize the seriousness 
of the threat of inflation, and understand 
the grave attitude in the White House con- 
cerning another sharp rise in the price of 
steel. Such a rise would inevitably bring 
about price increases in appliances, automo- 
biles, and practically all of the goods which 
require considerable amounts of steel in their 
manufacture. 

For these reasons, we believe the great ma- 
jority of Americans support President Eisen- 
hower in his effort to hold the line at this 
time. Simply appealing to the patriotic 
sentiments of all citizens, we believe that the 
best interests of our country will be served 
by restraint, and prevention of any new 
sharp inflationary spiral. 





New York-State Distressed Labor Markets 


Increased in Number 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD of May 20, 1959, 
at pages A4228 to A4231, I inserted a re- 
port emphasizing the need for passage 
of the area redevelopment bill. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following supplement to that 
report, bringing the report up to date. 
The supplement was also published by 
the Area Employment Expansion Com- 
mittee of New York City: 


A468 


New York STATE DIsTRESsED LABOR MARKETS 
INCREASED IN NUMBER 

Continued high level of unemployment in 
Buffalo resulted in its being classified as a 
chronically distressed area. A total of 138 
labor markets in New York State are now 
classified as distressed and would be eligible 
for assistance under the area redevelopment 
bill. They contain a civilian work force of 
over 4 million people and had an average un- 
employment rate of 11.5 percent in March 
1959 (table I). The distressed areas include 
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about one-eighth of New York State’s civilian 
work force. 

Rising national employment has lowered 
unemployment rates but has not resulted in 
any New York State distressed labor market 
area from graduating from this category. 
The Buffalo labor market was added to this 
list with receipt of the March unemployment 
figure of 11.5 percent. This labor market has 
had more than a 9 percent level of unemploy- 
ment since February 1958. Relief from high 
level unemployment is not likely to occur in 
the forthcoming months because of the local 
downward movement of automobile and avia- 
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tion production, shrinkage in steel employ- 
ment due to automation and the closing of a 
number ‘of apparel and other soft goods 
plants. A large scale program of economic 
redevelopment is necessary in this labor 
market. 

The other major distressed labor market is 
Utica-Rome. 

The smaller distressed labor markets in- 
clude Amsterdam, Auburn, Batavia, Elmira, 
Glens Falls-Hudson Falls, Gloversville, King- 
ston, Newburgh-Middletown-Bacon, Oneida, 
Plattsburgh, and Watertown, 


TasLe I.—New York State labor force and unemployment in labor markets, March 1959 
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1 Information not available. 


7 September 1958. 


re 


2 Eligible for assistance under the House Banking Committee recommendation, 
i.e., unemployment of 6 percent in at least 18 of the previous 24 months, 9 percent 
during at least 15 of the previous 18 months, 12 percent during the previous 12 months, 
or 15 percent during the previous 6-month period, 

3 January 1959. 

4 November 1958, 

§ December 1958, 

® October 1958. 


§ June 1958. 

® Information not available for the following 11 small and 12 very small labor areas: 

Small areas: Chenango, Delaware, Dutchess, Hudson, Oneonta, Ontario, Oswego- 
Fulton, St. Lawrence, Saratoga, Tompkins, and Wayne. 

Very small areas: Cortland, Essex, Franklin, Hamilton, Lewis, Livingston, Scho- 
harie, Schuyler, Seneca, Tioga, Wyoming, and Yates. 


Source: Division of Employment, Department of Labor, State of New York. 





Early Princetonian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the great men in Amer- 
ican public life, Sigmund Spaeth, was 
given a warmhearted reception by lead- 
ers in all walks of life on the occasion of 
his 50th year in music. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt recalled his 
White House appearances, and spoke of 
the late President’s interest in Dr. 
Spaeth. 

Mayor Robert F. Wagner spoke of his 
years of dedicated activity in bringing 
music to the average person and lifting 
from this great art the veil of academic 
technicalities, and demonstrating that 
anyone can learn to appreciate and en- 
joy good music. 

David Lawrence, editor of U.S. News & 
World Report, recalls that Dr. Spaeth 
was an outstanding member of the fac- 
ulty of Princeton University, where he 


was an instructor in German at the time 
Woodrow Wilson was president of the 
university. Sigmund Spaeth wrote the 
program notes and reviews of concerts 
for the Daily Princetonian at that time, 
and was concertmaster of the university 
orchestra as well as a violin soloist. He 
sang in the glee club and the chapel 
choir and served as president of the local 
choral society. 

I am pleased to call attention to. the 
great work of a distinguished Ameriean 
who is remembered with special pleasure 
by many who knew him during his years 
at Princeton University as a force for 
good in the community. May his tribe 
increase. 

I include here some of the moving 
tributes to Dr. Spaeth which appeared in 
the Music Journal, April-May 1959 issue: 

A RECOLLECTION 
(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 

Dr, Spaeth appeared twice at the White 
House during my husband’s term of office— 
once at a luncheon which I gave for the 
ladies of the diplomatic service, with Vandy 
Cape and Beatrice Harrison on the same pro- 
gram. I can remember still how much 
pleasure he gave to all of us, and I. think 
Amelia Earhart was with us on that oc- 
casion. Later he gave us an evening con- 
cert after a dinner in honor of the Grand 


Duchess of Luxembourg. My husband en- 
joyed Dr. Spaeth tremendously and.I have 
always had a great admiration for him and a 
warm recollection of his personality. 





New YORK APPRECIATES A PRACTICAL MuUusICc 
LOVER 
(By Robert F. Wagner, mayor of the city of 
New York) 


Music is the truly international language— 
and I know of no individual who has done 
more since the turn of the century to bring 
it to the hearts and homes of Americans 
than Sigmund Spaeth. On this, the 50th 
anniversary in niusic of Dr. Spaeth, I know 
I express the feelings of every resident~-of 
our great city in conveying my tribute to 
Sigmund Spaeth and in expressing anew my 
admiration and appreciation for his years 
of dedicated activity. He has served all of 
us remarkably well. 

I recall with particular delight the “Tune 
Detective’’ programs in the earlier days of 
radio, in which I was continually amazed and 
amused to learn how melody, the lifeblood 
of music, quickly works its way into our 
favor and how some of our most popular and 
beloved tunes can be traced to earlier, more 
serious works. ‘ 

One would require far more space than 
these pages afford to cite the unique and 
lasting ‘contributions of Sigmund Spaeth 
to the growth of American culture in the 
field of music. (I am not forgetting that 
he at one time broadcast tennis and foot- 
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ball for WNYC.) ‘They vary from writing 
and lecturing to judging the finals in New 
York City’s annual barbershop quartet com- 
petition these many years, with occasional 


MC duties also in Central Park. We have 


a city anthem—‘Our New York”—and the 
words and music are by Sigmund Spaeth. 
Our distinguished city stations, WNYC and 
WNYC-FM, have this year presented their 
20th annual American music festival; for 
two decades Dr. Spaeth has been a constant 
source of encouragement and help to these 
hundreds of concerts. 

For 9 fruitful years he was president of the 
National Association for American Composers 
and Conductors. It was the original Mu- 
nicipal Art Committee which laid the 
groundwork for.our great City Center of Mu- 
sic and Drama; again Dr. Spaeth was in the 
vanguard, propounding valuable ideas as a 
committee member. Currently he is giving 
important aid as a member of a committee 
I have established for a George M. Cohan 
memorial, as well as that of this year’s Handel 
Festival. 

Strictly as an amateurg@whose pursuits 
with the violin never led him to the virtuoso 
stage, I shall always be grateful to Sigmund 
Spaeth for bringing musié to the level of the 
average person, for lifting from music the 
veil of academic technicalities, and demon- 
strating anyone can learn to appreciate and 
enjoy good music. From everyone who has 
ever sung or whistled or got pleasure from a 
tune, congratulations are in order to Sig- 
mund Spaeth on his golden anniversary in 


music. ‘ 


EaRLy PRINCETONIAN 
(By David Lawrence) 


(David Lawrence is a widely read commen- 
tator on current events and politics, both in 
his popular syndicated column and in the 
significant magazine U.S. News & World Re- 
port, of which he is editor and Washington 
correspondent. Among his well known books 
is “The True Story of Woodrow Wilson” and 
he has also written many articles for the 


leading magazines.) 


Sigmund Spaeth was an outstanding mem- 
ber of the Princeton faculty, which he joined 
in 1906 as an instructor in German. At the 
time, Woodrow Wilson was president of the 
university, and while Sigmund had an older 
brother, Duncan, who was an outstanding 
teacher of English, “Sig,” as we called him, 
made his own mark in many ways. ' 

Sig Spaeth, of course, had a unique way 
of teaching German. He really made it in- 
testing. His classes included many men 
who were not Only active in college days, but 
who later became prominent in public life. 

Sig Spaeth was, even in our college days, 
known for his interest in music. He wrote 
the program notes and reviews of concerts 
for the Daily Princetonian, and was concert- 
master of the university orchestra as well as 
a violin soloist. He will be remembered for 
his singing in the glee club and the chapel 
choif and serving as president of the local 
choral society. 

All in all, I would say that Sig Spaeth 
was an inspiraton to all of us in -student 
days at Princeton, and we of the alumni are 
gratified that he has made such a success 
in his chosen field. 

For THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC 

CLusBs 


(By Helen Havener) 


(Helen Havener has for years been a main- 
stay of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs as executive secretary, handling all 
public relations, as well as the details of 
conventions, etc., managing the Music Clubs 
Magazine and supervising the organization’s 
national headquarters in New York City. 
She has been of inestimable service to all the 
officers mentioned in this article.) 
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There is probably no member of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs who has 
given longer or more devoted service to the 
organization than Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, edi- 
tor of the Music Journal, who is being 
saluted in this menth’s issue for his 50 years 
of dedication to the cause of music. 

Dr. Spaeth’s connection with the world’s 
largest musical organization dates back to the 
Tri-Cities Convention in 1921, for which the 
clubs of Davenport, Iowa, and Rock Island 
and Moline, Tll., were cohosts. At that time 
Dr. Spaeth was serving as educational direc- 
tor for the American Piano Co., promoting 
the electric piane, known as the Ampico, with 
Rachmaninoff, Godowsky, Levitzki, and other 
artists giving live performances for compari- 
son with their record rolls. 

With the flair for the unusual and pic- 
turesque which is one of his outstanding 
characteristics -he staged a spectacular 
novelty at this convention by inviting every- 
one to an open-air breakfast at 7 a.m. at 
which there was a concert demonstration 
featuring the Ampico, with the late Henry 
Souvaine, prominently identified during the 
last years of his life with the Metropolitan 
Opera broadcasts, as the chief performer. 
There was some grumbling in advance of 
the breakfast when bellboys knocked on all 
the hotel doors at an early hour, but nobody 
really minded, after being regaled with music 
and food on a pleasant hilltop, and the occa- 
sion is regarded as one memorable in fed- 
eration history. 

Although Dr. Spaeth did not begin service 
as a federation chairman until the late 
1930’s, he was a frequent and always wel- 
come visitor at conventions. He was a guest 
at a federation function in the home of Mrs. 
Frank A, Seiberling (then national presi- 
dent), in Akron, Ohio, after the 1921 con- 
vention, and in 19238, at the Asheville, N.C., 
biennial, he” played. the important role of 
Apollo in the Carl Venth opera, “The Sun 
God,” also bringing two professional singers 
to supplement the cast: James Stanley, bari- 
tone, and Ray Vir Den, tenor (later the hus- 
band of Frances Alda and president of the 
Dutch Treat Club). From time to time Dr. 
Spaeth dropped in at other conventions, if 
he chanced to be passing through, and in 
1941, at the Los Angeles biennial, his featured 
speech made headlines all over the country. 

Sigmund Spaeth was active in the federa- 
tion under several presidents, including Mrs. 
Julia Fuqua Ober, the late Mrs. Anne Ma- 
comber Gannett, Mrs. Royden James Keith, 
Mrs. Ada Holding Miller and her current na- 
tional president, Mrs. Ronald A. Dougan. 
His successive chairmanships have included 
radio and television, motion pictures, and 
later audio-visual education, when study of 
these three media was grouped together un- 
der that title. He also served as consultant 
for two prior national presidents, the late 
Ruth Haller Ottoway, afterward Mrs. Nikolai 
Sokoloff, and her successor, Mrs. John Alex- 
ander Jardine, when audio-visual projects 
were under discussion. 

In his various chairmanships, Dr. Spaeth 
instituted campaign which resulted in gen- 
eral improvement in standards in therfields 
with which he was associated, and at one 
time he actually prevented the dropping of 
good music altogether from the air. He was 
instrumental also in securing the federation's 
cooperation in support of such films as “A 
Song To Remember,” “The Great Caruso,” 
Rhapsody in Blue,” and “Interrupted Mel- 
ody,” resulting in their commercial as well as 
artistic success, > 

For many years his stimulating reviews of 
films and records, radio and television pro- 
grams have been one of the most popular de- 
partments in the federation’s official pub- 
lication, Music Clubs magazine. Through 
the years these contributions have been of 
,tremendous value, always preserving the 
highest standards, written in clear and prac- 
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tical style,.and encouraging thousands to 
support the best in the various fields of com- 
munication. In recent years, since Mrs. 
Naomi Reynolds took over the chairmanship 
of audio-visual education, with Dr. Spaeth 
serving as eastern representative (since the 
federation’s bylaws preclude serving more 
than 4 years in one chairmanship), he has 
restricted his reviews to records and films, 
previewed in New York. 

At the Miami biennial in 1955 Dr. Spaeth 
was active throughout the entire con- 
vention, contributing a. variety of services 
and receiving a presidential citation from 
the retiring president, Mrs. Miller, to whom 
lie in turn awarded the Henry Hadley Medal 
of the National Association for American 
Composers and Conductors, over which he 
presided for 9 years. The Miami conven- 
tion also had the honor of a special issue of 
Music Journal, edited by Dr. Spaeth as a 
guest, and it was this that led to his perma- 
nent editorship of that highly successful 
magazine. 

Those who attended the New York con- 
vention still have vivid memories of. the 
celebrity luncheon at which Dr. Spaeth 
served as master Of ceremonies. His own im- 
promptu piano accompaniments for Fritzi 
Scheff, Charles Kullman, and Frederick Jagel 
were unexpected features of the program, 
and he also introduced Margaret Harshaw, 
Frank La Forge, Abram Chasins, and other 
distinguished artists. 

In San Diego this year Sigmund Spaeth 
appears as a luncheon speaker April 21 and 
on the motion picture panel conducted by 
Naomi Reynolds April 24, with a probable 
surprise contribution to the men’s Mexican 
dinner on the 23d. (Even without his actual 
presence, the spirit of Sigmund Spaeth was 
felt at the Columbus convention when our 
current national biennial program chairman, 
Eleanor Pascoe, who is also chairman of the 
past presidents assembly, put on a hilarious 
production of his famous “Jack and Jill” 
parodies at the past presidents assembly 
tea.) 

It is gratifying to refiect that so many of 
the Spaeth 50 years with music have been 
shared with the National Federation of 
Music Clubs in so many different capacities. 
We shall all be reading his new book of the 
same title with avid interest, for Sigmund 
Spaeth has truly been one of us through the 
years. May his’ stimulating enthusiasm 
long continue to exert its influence through- 
out the world of music. 





He Mave tHE Movies, Too 
(By Eric Johnston) 


(Eric. Johnston has been president of the 
Motion Picture Association of America since 
1945 and also heads the companion organi- 
zations, the Association of Motion Picture 
Producers and the Motion Picture Export 
Association of America. For 4 years he 
served as president of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. Three Presidents, F. D. Roose- 
velt, Truman, and Eisenhower, have ap- 
pointed him as an administrator and Am- 
bassador with diplomatic responsibilities, 
and he still actively represents the United 
States abroad.) 

Every generation has its musical favorites 
and its favorite music. Today the popular 
people of music appear to be the Elvis Pres- 
leys, the Tommy Sands, all the lanky and 
twitching young men singing in strident 
voices and repeating and repeating the same 
chords on their electric guitars. 

As I look back, as sometimes I must, I 
know that my generation also had its musi- 
cal favorites and favorite music. Thinking 
back to my budding days, my meinory fash~- 
ions a pattern in which I find Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth and radio and Saturday movie mat- 
inees with a best girl and again Dr. Spaeth 
and again. 
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In my generation in music, Dr. Spaeth 
was everywhere, seemingly all at the same 
time. He was the Tune Detective, the musi- 
cian, the one-man band, the educator and 
the elucidator. He was even in the movies 
on Saturday afternoon. 

In my generation, the song that ran 
through our minds, the song that we sang 
around the piano at the fraternity house 
on a weekend night, was “Frankie and 
Johnny.” That song, in a way, inspired us— 
and Dr. Spaeth is associated with it too. 

The records tell us that this man, who 
got his doctorate the hard way, earning it 
at Princeton, where he wrote his disserta- 
tion on “Milton’s Knowledge of Music” (John 
Milton, that is), actually did play the piano 
in a place in St. Louis called the Mansion 
House, where it was said that Frankie slew 
her lover. ,Let me try to unravel this. 

The Mansion House was a lowdown dive, 
but I want to add hastily that this associa- 
tion of Dr. Spaeth took place in a motion pic- 
ture and not in real life. 

In this film version of the “Frankie and 
Johnny” ballad, Dr. Spaeth enacted the 
piano player, besides selecting and arranging 
other songs of the period. But he was also 
a dramatic actor in this film, along with 
Helen Morgan as Frankie and Chester Morris 
as Johnny. 

Dr. Spaeth had the climactic line of this 
classic, although it was the only bit of dialog 
they trusted him with. The line was: 
“Frankie just shot Johnny.” 

But we don’t need the records, at least I 
don't, to recall Dr. Spaeth as the tune de- 
tective. He was famous in that character on 
radio for some years and in the movie shorts 
after the movies got to talking in 1927. 

I doubt if anyone of my vintage can forget 
his analysis of “Yes, We Have No Bananas,” 
@ song we also sang down at the fraternity 
house. Dr. Spaeth proved to our everlasting 
amazement that “Yes, We Have No” actually 
was lifted from the opening phrase of Han- 
del’s “Hallelujah Chorus.” 

And if that wasn’t enough to make us sit 
up and notice really great music, he per- 
formed the same FBI job on another of our 
favorites, “I’m Always Chasing Rainbows.” 
This one, he said—and proved it—came from 
Chopin’s “Fantasie Impromptu.” 

I have welcomed this opportunity to talk 
about Dr. Spaeth on this year that marks his 
golden anniversary and love affair with the 
world’s music. It is surely one of the hap- 
piest marriages of our time. 

There is no doubt that this greatly talented 
man has perhaps done more than any other 
to bring the American people and great 
music together in our generation. All the 
best to him in the years ahead. 





ON AND OFF THE RECORDS 
(By George R. Marek) 

(George R. Marek is vice president and 
general manager of RCA Victor Records. Be- 
fore joining that organization in 1950 he was 
vice president of J. D. Tarcher & Co., adver- 
tising agency. Mr. Marek has written exten- 
sively on music and has, since 1940, been 


music editor of Good Housekeeping maga- 


zine. His books include “The Good House- 
keeping Guide to Musical Enjoyment,” 
“Front Seat at the Opera,” “Puccini,” and 
“A World Treasury of Grand Opera.” He 
appears frequently on the Saturday broad- 
casts of the “Metropolitan Opera Quiz.’) 

The relations between Sigmund Spaeth and 
the record industry have been very. close 
through a large part of his 50 years with 
music. He has been particularly helpful in 
writing the liners (editorial comments) on 
the outside of disk covers, making his mate- 
rials entertaining as well as educational and 
thus adding to the popularity of the record- 
ings concerned. 

In the RCA Victor catalog Dr. Spaeth con- 
tributed the comments for the first album 


of the colonial songs recorded by her. 
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made by Margaret Truman, including some 
important information én the aeeeanenne 

Ss 
liner on the 25th anniversary record of 
Arthur Piedler was a sincere and well-phrased 
tribute to that popular and highly successful 
orchestral conductor. There are Spaeth 
notes also on the covers of several of the 
famous Treasury series, for which his per- 
sonal recollections of the artists of the past 
proved most valuable. In his lighter mo- 
ments, Dr. Spaeth wrote authoritatively on 
an album of barbershop quartets and the 
spectacular band music of Morton Gould, as 
well as the Kostelanetz operatic records. 

His activities have been significant also in 
promoting records of all kinds. “Sigmund 
Spaeth’s Record Library” was the title of a 
series of broadcasts over station WQXR 
which served as a stimulus to wider and 
more intelligent listening to records in Amer- 
ican homes. His ABC network program, “At 
Home With “Music,” made constant use of 
good records, and this series was quite prop- 
erly nominated for a Peabody award. 

It is not generally known that some years 
ago @ highly popular record library known as 
Music You Enjoy resulted from the com- 
bined efforts of Dr. Spaeth, Howard Barlow 
and the Columbia Symphony Orchestra. 
These records were sold mostly through 
newspapers, as a stimulus to circulation, 
and the New York Journal-American alone 
is said to have disposed of more than half 
a@ million sets in a short time. (Some of the 
records were later made available also in a 
reduced size for children, under the title 
of “Little Masters.”’) 

Recently Dr. Spaeth has been active in 
presenting a “Basic Library of the World’s 
Greatest Music,” for sale in supermarkets, 
making possible the work of a national com- 
mittee for the musical arts, headed by Alec 
Templeton, with Quaintance Eaton as ex- 
ecutive secretary, for which Dr. Spaeth has 
been the regular speaker at organizational 
chapter meetings. 

The RCA Victor laboratory was used not 
long ago for recording a special set of inter- 
views by Sigmund Spaeth with outstanding 
artists of the internationally known com- 
munity concerts, each interview being fol- 
lowed by one or more selections frqm the 
repertoire of the singer or instrumentalist 
concerned, These records have been heard 
on local radio stations in connection with 
community concert campaigns and are avail- 
able for this purpose through the New York 
office of the organization. 

There is at least historic interest in the 
miniature records made by Simon & Schuster 
for the first edition of Sigmund Spaeth’s 
“Barber Shop Ballads, in which he himself 
sang baritone with three other experts in 
that highly individual type of harmony. 
Unfortunately this was before the days of 
unbreakable records, and most of the dics 
came back in fragments, making @ whole set 
today a collectors item. Less known are 
some of the recordings and transcriptions 
made by Dr. Spaeth for the promotion of 
various motion pictures, including the fa- 
mouse"“A Song to Remember” (Chopin’s film 
biography, with piano-playing by José 
Iturbi), “Ive Always Loved You” (for which 
Artur Rubinstein did the off-screen perform- 
ances) and “Scheherazade,” in which the 
late Walter Damrosch joined Dr. Spaeth in a 
recorded discussion. 

Finally we bave had several years of au- 
thoritative reviewing of records by Sigmund 
Spaeth, at one time in Theater Arts maga- 
zine, later in his own Music Journal and his 
syndicated column, Music for Everybody, 
and, perhaps most significantly, in the Music 
Clubs magazine, which goes to the 600,000 
members of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, long served by Dr. Spaeth as chair- 
man of Audio-Visual Education. 

For a man who has never considered him- 
self a recording artist in any sense, much 
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less a scientific expert in discography, this 
all adds up to considerable and consistently 
commendable achievement in a field today 
universally recognized for its contriubtions to 
the advancement of music in America, 


—— 
a 


Turs Was A MusIcaAL FAMILY 
(By Albert Charles Norton) 


(The author of this personal history is a 
well known writer of hymns and gospel songs, 
in his youth a pupil of Dr. J. Duncan Spaeth 
in Philadelphia, where he also knew the other 
members of the family. He has been a con- 
tributor to Music Journal in the past, dis- 
cussing unusual personalities in the musical 
field.) , 

November 22, 1902 was a great day for boys 
of the Central High School in Philadelphia. 
For it was the day of Dedication. Literally, 
the whole city turned out. The speaker for 
the ocasion was the President of the United 
States: Theodore Roosevelt. And the cheer- 
leader was Dr. Duncan Spaeth, popular 
chairman of athletics, coach of the ‘school 
crew, and the iyspiring professor of english 
philology and literature. In that audience 
were many prominent alumni of the school, 
member of the Spaeth family, and an old 
graduate, Sep Winner, composer of “Listen 
to the Mocking Bird” and “Whispering Hope.” 

It was with no little satisfaction that we 
followed Dr. Duncan Spaeth through the 
years—as professor of English literature at 
Princeton during the era of Woodrow Wilson 
and later. His creation of wining crews and 
his adult community forums have been last- 
ing contributions to the fame of Princeton. 


Among those enthusiastic graduate stu- 
dents at Princeton (and also on the faculty) 
was Dr. Duncan’s younger half-brother Sig- 
mund Spaeth, in whose honor this story is 
written. For, in keeping with the family tra- 
dition and a big brother’s inspiration, Sig- 
mund was headed for a career in music and 
to become himself a master in his field. To 
gain a closer understanding and to express a 
genuine appreciation of these men we must 
literally take a Rhine journey and in the 
land of the Nibelungs find the sources from 
whence came this distinguished family. 

It was at Esslingen on the banks of the 
Neckar, amid the Swabian hills, that the 
Spaeth father Adolph was born. Surrounded 
by medieval castles, churches, quaint shops, 
and an industrious peasantry, the young 
man grew in stature and spirit. A lover of 
music and of his church, he studied for the 
ministry, first at Blaubeuren and then at 
Tiibingen, with Friedrich Silcher, composer 
of the famous “Lorelei” tune, as his music 
teacher. The years pass, and we follow him 
abroad—to Scotland, where we find him as 


‘tutor in the family of the Duke of Argyle, 


with a developing romance and marriage to 
Maria Duncan. Next we find him in Phila- 
delphia, a leader ‘in a growing German- 
American community centered about St. Jo- 
hannis Church. Son J. Duncan is at the 
organ, and later, seventh son Sigmund ‘is in 
the choir. From Reverend Adolph’s pen 
come eloquent addresses, scholarly books and 
many German hymns, still sung in the Lu- 
theran. Church. His second son, Henry 
Douglas, also entered the Lutheran ministry 
and held pastorates in Williamsport, Pa., and 
Liberty, N.Y. Ernest Spaeth, with the family 
spirit of adventure, went West to ranch in 
Wyoming and to become a State sheep com- 
missioner. Maria-Elisabeth, still living in 
Philadelphia, became a kindergarten teacher 
and gave to Sigmund his first musical in- 
struction through nursery rhymes. Carola, 
Sigmund’s own sister, became an accom- 
plished ~musician and artist, sharing with 
her brother many happy hours of study and 
performance. - Nor must we forget son Rey- 
nold who went to Bangkok as head of the 
Rockefeller Hospital but still found time to 
sing and to whistle tunes of America and of 
the East. The mother of the three younger 
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Spaeths was born Harriett Reynolds Krauth, 
daughter of Rev. Charles Porterfield Krauth, 
vice provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, herself an author and musician, editor 


of the Lutheran “Church Book With Music.”’ 


With such a family background, Sigmund 
Spaeth came on the scene to pioneer in pro- 
moting the universal language of music. In 
this year 1959 his significance in music is 
equaled by few. His travels, his studies with 
the masters at home and abroad, his encyclo- 
pedic knowledge are familiar to every reader 
of his books and to every listener to his 
broadcasts. Every student and teacher is 
familiar with the famous “Tune Detective” 
and opera commentator. His popular lec- 
tures with piano illustrations have brought 
music into the heart of every city, His sense 
of humor as well as of human _ psychology 
have been expressed in all his writings, and 
to many today music is no longer a labor 
over interminable and boring exercises—but 
just plain fun. Comedy, pathos, drama, 
laughter, and the depths of emotion have 
entered the lives of his readers. We “boys of 
the old school” are most happy to join the 
host of friends and extend our personal 
felicitations to Dr. Sigmund Spaeth on this 
golden anniversary. 





The St. Lawrence Seaway and Harbor 
Development 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. D. BAUMHART, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1959 


Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, the 
editorial reprinted below, relative to har- 
bor development and the seaway, ap- 
peared in the Sandusky Register, San- 
dusky, Ohio, on May 23, 1959. Recom- 
mended improvements to the Lorain and 
Sandusky Harbors in my congressional 
district have been approved by the Corps 
of Engineers, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and are incorporated in the rivers and 
harbors bill presently under considera- 
tion by the House Public Works Commit- 
tee. If the full value of the seaway is to 
be felt in the near future, planning pro- 
grams should be instituted and funds al- 
located without delay: 

SEAWAY Hope DEFERRED 

Only one American inland port, that of 
Detroit, can handle big ships plying the St. 
Lawrence Seaway fully loaded, which need a 
controlling depth of 25% feet. Harbors at 
Buffalo, Chicago, Duluth-Superior, Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Erie, and Milwaukee vary be- 
tween 20 and 24 feet and must, therefore, re- 
strict themselves to handling: partially filled 
big seaway ships or smaller craft with less 
draft. Sandusky Bay’s depth is 22 feet. 

A US. engineer’s survey recommends the 
expenditure of $63,662,300 in Federal funds to 
bring the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes ports 


on the American side up to full seaway capa- 


bility. This would be in addition to deepen- 
ing Great Lakes connecting channels to 27 
feet, the seaway controlling depth, to carry 
traffic from Toledo to Duluth. The channel 
work would cost $146,500,000. The total Fed- 
eral cost would exceed $210 million. 

This finding defers the great hopes held 
out for the seaway for at least another dec- 
ade. The channel proceeding 
slowly. The Army Engineers asked for $29 


trimmed it to $23 million. The harbor work 
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is still in the survey stage. There has been 
time since the. passage of the seaway_bill to 
do the necessary channeling and harbor im- 
provemtent work. The delay will cost the 
country dear in postponing the full advan- 
tages the seaway has to bring. 





Unification of Military Procurement and 
Supply 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on May 12, 1959, I called to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House the 
contents of a letter which I addressed 
to the Chairman, Council of Economic 
Advisers, Hon. Raymond J. Saulnier, re- 
garding the need for forceful action to- 
ward unification of military procurement 
and supply not only for the sake of de- 
fense itself but to relieve the economy 
of the inflationary pressures which are 
now being exerted upon it. 

On May 22 I again wrote to Mr, Saul- 
nier on “How do we get hold of this 
problem?” and I wish to have it in- 
serted in the Recorop for the information 
of my colleagues: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 22, 1959. 
Hon. RaymMonp J, SAULNIER, 
Council of Economic Advisers, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Dr. SAULNIER: Reference is made to 
your letter of May 5, 1959, in response to 
mine of April 8, 1959. 

Iam in complete agreement with the im- 
plication of your question, “How do we get 
hold of this problem.’”’ In other words, this 
matter has been studied and restudied and 
what is needed now is a program of positive 
action. 

As I stated in my previous letter, the Mc- 
Cormack-Curtis amendment to the Depart- 
ment of Defense Reorganization Act, 1958, 
gives the Secretary of Defensé broad author- 
ity “for the carrying out of any supply or 
service activity common to more than one 
military department by a single agency or 
such other organizational entities as he 
deems appropriate.” 

It has been estimated that the supply and 
service activities or support activities take 
the major portion of the annual budget and 
besides this, we have the enormous inven- 
tories and facilities of the various military 
services all over the world. 

When the Department of Defense Reor- 
ganization Act, Public Law 85-599, was be- 
fore the House of Representatives.on June 12, 
1958, McCormack listed a num- 
ber of supply and service activities which fall 
within scope of the amendment. Some 
months , I wrote to the Secretary of De- 
fense and asked that he list all the activities 
which would fall within the scope of the 
amendment and to advise with respect to 
each just what action had been taken or was 
contemplated. I understand that Senators 
DovcGias, LauscHe, and perhaps others have 
written similar letters but have had no re- 
sponse to date. 

It is my firm cc: ‘iction that a topside 
action committee s> juld be constituted to 
operate at the Pres.dential level to set up 
time schedules for the fulfillment of a num- 
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ber of programs which have been on dead 
center for a long time. I would include the 
following as a start: 

1. Schedule the transfer of common-use 
administrative or commercial-type supply 
and services to GSA as contemplated by the 
GSA Act which is now 10 years old. This 
will involve the transfer of facilities and 
personnel with the activities. 

2. Evaluate the present single manager 
plans for (a) subsistence and clothing, (b) 
petroleum products, (c) medical supply and 
if basically successful, streamline them and 
extend the plans to other classes of items. 
Also determine if they should be combined 
into a system of general military supply 
depots. 

3. Consolidate and streamline surplus 
property disposal including the donable pro- 
gram. 

4. Make provision for a property inven- 
tory control system which will permit a re- 
view of existing common items in all the 
military inventories before additional or- 
ders are placed. 

5. Institute a genuine action program to 
develop to the maximum standardization of 
supply items, form procedures, systems, re- 
porting, accounting, etc. (For example 
there should be a discontinuance of special 
service insignia on blankets and other items 
of common supply which prevent excesses 
from being transferred to other agencies. 
Recently, the Marine Corps declared 260,000 
blankets excess but as they bore special in- 
signia, the other services did not want them.) 

6. Make a speedy determination as to when 
stock funds should and should not be used. 


In order to get a running start on the 
overall program, I recommend that the 
Hoover task force committee be utilized as 
an advisory committee to assist a special 
action task force. The Hoover task force 
members, as you know, have spent long per- 
iods of time studying these matters, are 
wholly objective in their views and were 
carefully chosen in the first place because 
of their competence in the respective fields. 


The importance of these matters in their 
economic impact on the country is related to 
there being in effective existence a stream- 
lined, efficient, and economical supply sys- 
tem. Little or no use has apparently been 
made of the Defense Reorganization Act of 
1958 which was designed to provide all neces- 
sary legislative authority. Real action thus 
is an executive responsibility. 

Since the Department of Defense is 
making such unsatisfactory progress under 
its own volition, I suggest the appropriative- 
ness of the Bureau of the Budget, in its ca- 
pacity as the management arm for the Presi- 
dent, being directed to establish such inter- 
nal organization in the Bureau as is neces- 
sary to really take hold of this matter and 
accomplish the results—and benefits—which 
have so clearly been blueprinted as attain- 
able. 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas B. Curtis. 





Forgotten Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following resolution:. 

Whereas the forgotten old Veterans of 
World War I, who saved the world for democ- 
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racy 41 years ago, need economic aid of an 
age pension under H.R. 1181 for an Amer- 
ican standard of living; and 

Whereas all prior war veteran groups have 
been granted an age pension without regi- 
mentation and without being required to 
file an unlimited number of annual and 
other reports with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and without other un-American limi- 
tations: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Missouri Department, Vet- 
erans of World War I, United States of Amer- 
ica, Inc., at its regular annual convention, 
held in El Dorado Springs, Mo., May 16 and 
17, 1959, That the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States of America are 
hereby requested and urged to promptly pass 
H.R. 1181 for the relief of the forgotten 
old Veterans of World War I. 

Roy F. HAMPEL, 
Commander, Missouri Department, 
Veterans of World War 1,U.S.A., Inc, 
FrankK J. NESSELHAUF, 
Adjutant, Missouri Department, 
Veterans of World War I, U.S.A., Inc. 





Harry Bridges Outrage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following article from 
the Los Angeles Evening Herald Express: 

Harry BRIDGES OUTRAGE 


Harry Bridges testified before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, took 
the fifth on the question of whether he is or 
was a Communist, and allowed that he would 
advocate a longshoremen’'s strike to prevent 
American arms from reaching Formosa in the 
event of war between Nationalist and Com- 
munist China. 

He made a slight modification: The union 
membership, he said, would have to decide 
whether arms would be taken to an Ameri- 
can ally. 

This is one of the most outrageous state- 
ments to come from a source noted for out- 
rageous statements. 

Locally, the American Legion’s California 
District 23 in an angry resolution correctly 
described Bridges’ stand in these words: 

“Totally disloyal, un-American and treach- 
erous.” 

It is a sign of decadence that our laws 
permit the alien Bridges to remain in this 
country. 

Suppose Communist China should launch 
an all-out attack on Formosa and Nationalist 
China, as it has threatened on numerous 
occasions. 

Suppose the United States rushes to the 
defense of its ally. 

And suppose Harry Bridges should succeed 
in calling a longshoremen's strike which 
would keep U.S. arms from reaching Na- 
tionalist China for its defense. 

Would the President and other US. de- 
fense chiefs be forced to stand aside and 
allow this defiant action to threaten this 
Nation's security? 

Or would Bridges be deported and thrown 
out of this country for good, so that he no 
longer could menace the Americanism for 
which the people stand? 

Many of the members of Bridges’ big union 
are with his latest declaration 
against the national defense of this country, 


; 
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and with the longshoremen’s union caucus 
in Seattle which urged U.S. recognition of 
Red China. 

This is indicated by dissension in Los 
Angeles-Long Beach Harbor longshoremen'’s 
circles, which was capped by the resignation 
of one of the union’s leaders. 

We have the utmost confidence in the loy- 
alty of the members of this powerful union 
to the United States of America. We feel 
that the vast majority of them are upright, 
honest, and loyal citzens the same as other 
millions of Americans. 

And we think this is a dastardly act by 
Bridges, to even insinuate that he could 
force them to be disloyal in the event of an 
attack by Communist China against our ally, 
Nationalist China. 





Silver Jubilee of Archbishcp Francis P. 
Keough of the Archdiocese of Balti- 
more 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, citizens 
of all denominations—Protestants, Jews, 
and Catholics—have just united in a 
magnificent tribute upon the occasion of 
the silver jubilee of Archbishop Francis 
P. Keogh, of the Archdiocese of Balti- 
more. The observance of his 25th year 
in the episcopacy of the Catholic Church 
represented a tribute to his laudable ac- 
tivities, - benefiting persons of various 
creeds, in alleviating their sufferings, 
privations, and need for custodial care. 

Members of the hierarchy from dif- 
ferent States of the Union assembled in 
Baltimore on May 21, the primal see 
of the Catholic Church in America. The 
most heartwarming acclaim of the arch- 
bishop was manifested by both clergy 
and laity, who rejoiced in the comple- 
tion of his 25 years as a bishop and 
additional years as an ordained priest. 

Bishop Lawrence J. Shehan, of the 
diocese of Bridgeport, Conn., delivered 
the sermon at the pontificial mass, re- 
viewing in a masterful manner the his- 
tory of the episcopate of the Catholic 
Church. At the luncheon, following the 
ceremonies, Bishop Jerome D. Sebastian, 
auxiliary bishop of Baltimore, delivered 
a glowing account of the archbishop’s 
administration in Baltimore, and ten- 
dered gifts to the jubilarian. 

The secular press, as well as the dio- 
cesan publications, were as one in fe- 
licitating the Baltimore prelate, who, by 
reason of his charities, has become 
known as the archbishop of the poor. 
In the Baltimore News Post, a most in- 
teresting article was written, giving the 
measure of the man. Its composer is 
Gerard E. Sherry, the well-known and 
highly respected editor of the Catholic 
Review, and the article deserves the 
widest reading by peoples of all religions, 

Under previous consent I submit ex- 
cerpts from this article to be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp: 
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TRIBUTE TO ARCHBISHOP FPrRANcIs P. Keoucu 
(By Gerard E. Sherry) 


I suppose there are very few laymen and 
women who can claim to have as their boss 
an archbishop, both in the very spiritual 
sense of ecclesiastical discipline and in the 
very material sense of earning one’s daily 
bread. Such is my lot, and I wouldn’t swap 
it for most of what the secular newspaper 
field has to offer. 

Little known, perhaps, is the fact that al- 
most all of the Catholic weekly newspapers 
in this country are owned and operated by 
the dioceses in which they are published. 
Furthermore, the publisher of the paper is 
nearly always the bishop. This is the case in 
Baltimore, and we have no more dedicated 
person to the apostolate of the Catholic press 
than Archbishop Francis P. Keough. Today 
he celebrates the 25th anniversary of his 
elevation to the fullness of the priesthood as 
& bishop. 

a s ze a * 


I remember my very first meeting with 
Archbishop Keough some 34 years ago, when 
he hired me as managing editor of the Re- 
view. There were no pious platitudes uttered 
but only a forthright statement of his aims in 
relation to the editorial running of the 
Catholic Review. There was a stated policy. 
There was the understanding that one would 
keep within the bounds of this policy, 

He said then that this did not mean the 
stiflings of editorial expression nor the ex- 
clusion of the art of controversy. Naturally, 
however, any controversy would have to be 
conducted in good taste and in a chafitable 
manner. 

. - s a s 


The archbishop’s philosophy is that each 
one may hold and defend his own opinion. 
But such an opinion must be presented with 
due restraint. He has often advised me that 
no one should be condemned simply because 
he disagrees with the opinion of another, 
much less must his loyalty be challenged. 

a + 


* * e 


Archbishop Keough is concerned not mere- 
ly with the spiritual life of the faithful of 
the archdioeese of Baltimore, but also with 
their material pursuit of peace and happi- 
ness. Hence, his concern for the poor, the 
sick, and the aged. 

This concern for the dignity of the human 
being flows not only from the nature of his 
office as spiritual head of the archdiocese, 
but also from an innate sympathy and un- 
derstanding of the problems of men. 

To have an interview with him is quite an 
experience, as many will attest. Busier than 
most executives of big corporations (and hav- 
ing under his spiritual and material care 
properties and finances greater than most 
executives) he nevertheless is the perfect 
listener and wise counselor. The dooris open 
to all—too many perhaps—but his patience 
and graciousness are a pride to behold. 

a e s « * 


The archbishop has outstanding qualities; 
an ability to portray all the dignity of his 
office without affectation or condescension; 
an ability to be great without advertising the 
fact. 

At the many arduous ceremonials he must 
perform in the course of his duties he still 
has time to offer kind words of encourage- 
ment to his assistants, the altar boys and 
sacristans. And as he goes down from the 
altar into the congregation he wears a friend- 
ly smile and offers a friendly greeting to all. 

A man with a remarkable memory, the 
Archbishop has often surprised lay men and 
women whom he has not seen for several 
years by not only greeting them, but also 
addressing them by their first name. He is 
a man of the people and keeps close to them. 

Inconvenienced by ill health, he neverthe- 
less seldom refuses a request from a pastor 
or a religious order to officiate at the dedica- 
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tion of an mMstitution or schooland there 
are plenty of such monuments to his tenacity 
and administrative skills here in Maryland. 

Finally, he’s my boss. No man could wish 
for a better one. His many personal kind- 
nesses and courtesies have helped when help 
was needed. He has been stern at times; but 
then wise admonition is always good for the 
soul. It’s good for an editor, too. And who 
Else but the publisher should give it. 





Statehood Makes Hawaii New Distribution 
and Sales Center of the Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 
DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1959 
Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 


the Honorable H. Tucker Gratz, of 
Honolulu, T.H., a constituent for 





' whom I have a high regard and deep af- 


fection, has written an article for the 
Server in response to queries as to the 
effect of Hawaii statehood on sales and 
distribution activities by U.S. organiza- 
tions in the Pacific. 

Mr. Gratz is president of Better 


-Brands, Ltd., an organization having of- 


fices in Japan, Korea, Taiwan, Okinawa, 
Hong Kong, Philippines, Guam, Vietnam, 
and the Trust Territory. He travels the 
Pacific region several times each year 
and has intimate knowledge of the peo- 
ple and markets. 

The article, which appeared in the 
May 11 edition of the Server, is com- 


mended to the attention of the Mem- 


bers of Congress who will, Iam sure, find 
it of great interest: 


STATEHOOD Makes Hawalir NEw DISTRIBUTION, 
SaLes CENTER OF PACIFIC, DECLARES GRATZ 


The friendly hand of the United States 
reached out 2,400 miles toward 14% billion 
individuals in the far western Pacific, when 
Hawaiian statehood legislation was passed 
by Congress. A great percentage of these 
billion people are hungry for American prod- 
ucts—and it is the largest untapped market 
for U.S. merchandise in the world. 

Not all peoples of the vast Asian area are 
free. The Communists hold some half-bil- 
lion in serfdom. But, there are tens of mil- 
lions of free human beings in this vast re- 
gion, and they are experiencing a steadily 
increasing standard of living. In dreas such 
as Australia standards already compare favor- 
ably with many parts of America. 


REAL OPPORTUNITY 


The success of U.S. products in the Pacific 
can be judged by our own organization. We 
have active sales and distribution outlets in 
Japan, Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Philip- 
pines, Guam, Vietnam, and the trust terri- 
tory. Year after year we have seen the vol- 
ume increase on lines of first-quality prod- 
ucts. This is not a dumping area for sec- 
onds, but it provides a real opportunity for 
merchandise of the standard we enjoy. 

Granting statehood for Hawaii is the first 
positive U.S. action toward recognition of the 
vast Pacific. And, these islands are destined 
to be the business, communication, educa- 
tional, and cultural center for American in- 
terests in the South, and Far East regions 
of this great ocean. 

This function comes naturally to Hawaii. 
Nowhere else have peoples fused so happily. 


‘globe. 
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Hawaii has two daily newspapers published - 


in Japanese. One daily is printed in Chi- 
nese characters. At least two-papers are in 
dialects of the Philippines. Additional pub- 
lications appear in Korean, and other eastern 
languages. Of the island’s permanent popu- 
lation, 32 percent are of Japanese extraction: 
30 percent are Caucasian; 17 percent Hawai- 
ian, or part Hawaiian; 11 percent Filipino; 6 
percent Chinese, and 4 percent from other 
regions. Yet, all have one common tongue 
and culture—American. 

Many interesting stories can be told about 
Hawaii and her people. A few days ago I in- 
terviewed girls for a new position. All racial 
groups are welcomed. First to arrive was an 
attractive second or third generation Japa- 
nese girl. I asked if she spoke Japanese. She 
smiled prettily and said, “Not a word.” The 
next young lady was Caucasian, the daughter 
of a retired Army Officer. Almost automati- 
cally I asked, “Do you speak other lan- 
guages?” She replied, “Yes, I speak and 
write Japanese fluently.” 

With Hawali’s strategic location, and inti- 
mate understanding of her neighbors in the 
vast Pacific rim from Australia to Japan, the 
islands can’t help but be the American head- 
quarters center for this half of the world. 
It is impractical to think of businessmen 
with regular contacts in the east trying to 
operate even from the west coast of the 
mainland... In Hawaii they are 2,400 miles 
nearer théir job. And experienced and 
trained veterans of Far East business are 
available for counsel. * As an example, we in 
Better Brands receive 11 or 12 inquiries each 
month for information and help on matters 
regarding sales and merchandising in the 
Pacific area. 

Hawaiian commercial and profession‘ 
firms have long been doing business in the 
new American frontier. Hawaiian Dredging 
& Construction Oo. is an excellent example. 
They have major contracts now in progress 
in the Suez Canal, Kuwait, Japan, and other 
areas, yet they find Hawaii offers the most 
practical operation center. Their established 
bases undoubtedly can be of assistance to 
other American operations. 

As another example, a Hawaiian public re- 
lations firm has affiliated offices in Australia, 
New Zealand, Fiji, Philippines, Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, and Japan. 


HAWAIL OFFERS KNOW-HOW 


It is safe to say that Hawaii offers main- 
land business interests a wealth of experi- 
ence and know-how that can cut years from 
trial-and-error approaches to the Pacific 
market. 

Hawaii, as an island chain, is a sizable 
market within itself. Some 635,000 persons, 
including military personnel, live within the 
soon-to-be 50th State. The booming tourist 
industry brought an additional 183,500 per- 
sons last year. These people left $82 million 
in the islands during a period when the 
United States generally was in a business 
slump.. With the start of commercial jet 
air service this year, travel is expected to 
skyrocket. 

. Per capita income of the people of Hawaii 
is higher than that of the State of Texas. 

No business organization, however large, 
can afford to overlook an area in which the 
Armed Forces spend $327 million, and serv- 
icemen and their families spend another 
$300 million, each year for goods and services. 

But Hawaii is more than a new State mar- 
ket, it is a new American frontier for trade, 
commerce, “and communications covering 
millions of people in the Pacific rim. 

Statehood for Hawaji marks another highly 
interesting development. It points clearly to 
the continued westward movement of the 
center of civilization and culture around the 
This gradual rotation can be fairly 
accuratély traced for some 2,000 years. 
Starting in the Middle East, or probably at 
an earlier date in India or China, it moved 


, 


. 
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westward to Greece, Rome, middle Europe, 
England, and the east coast of the United 
States. Within the last decades we have 
witnessed movement to the west coast. Cal- 
ifornia already threatens to become our most 
highly populated State. 

Hawaii is the new US. sales and distribu- « 
tion center of the Pacific, as this movement 
continues westward. {t is the beginning of 
the merger of cultures that will make the 
Pacific a land of great opportunity. People, 
land area, natural resources, 





UHF-VHF Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply disturbed over a report in Broad- 
casters magazine that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission plans to allo- 
cate another VHF television channel in 
the Hartford area. 

I have written to Chairman John C. 
Doerfer, of the Federal Communications 
Commission, and told him that this will 
not only complicate the existing and ut- 
terly confusing VHF-UHF pattern, but 
it will. absolutely drive two UHF tele- 
vision stations in my congressional dis- 
trict at Springfield, Mass., right out of 
business. They are channels 40 and 22. 

Mr. Speaker, channel 3 in Hartford is 
a@ CBS affiliate and it provides more than 
fringe VHF service to western Massa- 
chusetts, as the Federal Communications 
Commission would imply. As a matter 
of fact, it is so effective in blanketing my 
area that UHF channel 40 is about ready 
to lose its CBS affiliation. 

Channel 8 VHF, which is affiliated with 
ABC, is also providing good coverage to 
the same area because of its increase in 
power output. The reports that another 
VHF channel will go into the Hartford 
area, naturally will lead me to believe 
that NBC wants a western New England 
outlet. If so, UHF channel 22 at Spring- 
field might just as well fold up. 

Mr. Speaker, the loss of these UHF 
channels will deprive the people of ac- 
cess to local programing, discussion of 
community problems, the stimulus for 
fund raising drives and desirable enter- 
tainment by local civic and fraternal or- 
ganizations. 

Jack Gould, of the New York Times, 
who is undoubtedly the country’s most 
perceptive television critic and is well re- 
spected throughout the industry, de- 
voted his column to the UHF-VHF di- 
lemma in the Sunday Tithes of May 17. 
I submit this article with my remarks 
for the Recorp; and commend it to my 
colleagues for study: 

Neep For SPACE—FCC Report ILLUSTRATES 
COMPLEXITY OF ALLOCATING ‘TELEVISION 
CHANNELS : 

(By Jack Gould) 

The continuing problem of how to find 
enough room on the air for more television 
stations has led to a new report by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 
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The root of the space problem is that noth- 
ing like a truly national TV service has been 
either established or, indeed, is in prospect. 
While there are 551 TV stations, including 
42 educational outlets in operation, there 
are still a great many populated areas re- 
ceiving service from only 2 stations. Unless 
this lack can be remedied, competition be- 
tween networks is bound to be lopsided and 
the prospects for adequate educational or in- 
dependent local or community TV rather 
remote. 

What has necessitated the reexamination 
of TV’s future is the failure of ultra-high- 
frequency television. It had been hoped that 
UHF, operating on channels 14 through 83, 
would bloom and prove a happy and work- 
able supplement to very-high-frequency tele- 
vision, operating on the familiar channels of 
2 through 13. Had UHF prospered, there 
would have been enough room on the air for 
every type of conceivable TV service. 

OBJECTIVE " 

It is the disappointing experience with 
UHF that underlies the latest FCC report, a 
document that on the whole affords an emi- 
nently realistic analysis of the complexity of 
the situation with respect to allocating chan- 
nels. Included in the report is a series of 
proposed remedies, at least one of which is 
highly controversial, but none of the sug- 
gested solutions holds promise of practical 
relief for many years to come. 

The immediate objective of the FCC is 
to squeeze in a few more stations into the 
present band spanning channels 2 through 
13; this will afford expanded service in a 
handful of large communities. But in 
adopting this course of technical expediency, 
which is probably unavoidable, the FCC un- 
doubtedly is compounding the difficulty that 
it seeks to resolve. 

The nub of the whole problem confronting 
both the FCC and Congress is a familiar one 
in TV: which comes first, the chicken or the 
egg? Or, to speak in electronic jargon, do 
you first have stations in order to sell sets, 
or do you first sell sets in order to have an 
audience for new stations? 

In its report the FCC reaffirms that chan- 
mels 2 through 13 cannot contain all the 
outlets for which, as a matter of farsighted 
policy, the Government at least should plan. 
This means that there must be a second band 
of channels of some sort. Because the FCC 
raises a glimmer of hope that the band might 
have the technical advantages of channels 
2 through 13—something UHF never had— 
there has been a measure of idealistic re- 
joicing in some quarters. 


PROSPECTS 


But optimism scarcely seems warranted. 

So long as channels 2 through 13 remain 
in use it is illusory to hope to activate a sec- 
ond group of supplementary channels. Every 
year that passes, with the sale of additional 
receivers capable of picking up only channels 
2 through 13, dependence on the existing 
band is intensified. And while Congress and 
the FCC debate and ponder, this process is 
going right along. e 

To make a second band possible, the FCC 
has made one recommendation that has 


stirred up a formidable row. This is a pro- 


posal that manufacturers of television sets, 
as a condition of their distribution of re- 
ceivers in interstate commerce, be required 
by law to include in their product the neces- 
sary ttners capable of receiving whatever 
channels may be authorized in a second 
_ band, 

The attractive thought behind this sugges- 
tion is that with the normal replacement of 
sets over a decade there will be established 
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&@ ready-made audience capable of receiving 

stations in the second band. If the proposal 

could be sure of accomplishing its purpose, 

public interest would clearly warrant its 

adoption. But there does not appear to be 

much chance that such would be the case. 
PROBLEM 

The cost of a TV set would have to be in- 
creased substantially were the receiver to 
include the circuitry needed to pick up the 
second band; this added fee, of course, would 
be passed along to the consumer. But until 
such sets were sold in very substantial vol- 
ume, which in itself would take many years, 
what broadcaster would open a station when 
he knew.that for a long time his audience 
would be too small to allow successful oper- 
ation? And if there are no second-band 
stations in his area, is the consumer going to 
be eager to pay for extra equipment that 
could prove to be useless? 

Assuming the extra charge for a second- 
band receiver were $25 and 4 million sets 
were sold in a year, the gamble of the public 
would run to $100 million annually, or in a 
decade, $1 billion. Without some ironclad 
assurance that the public is investing in a 
certainty, not a theoretical possibility, that 
seems quite an imposition. 

Under such circumstances there can only 
be the gravest misgivings over the plans of 
the FCC—and a substantial body of Con- 
gress—to approach the future TV in terms of 
two bands, one band that everybody can pick 
up on their present receiving equipment and 
one band that they cannot. It was such an 
unrealistic two-band policy that killed UHF. 

If-television is_to have a democratic foun- 
dation, then all stations must be placed on 
équal footing: This means the adoption of 
one new band on which all stations will func- 
tion as of a given date. This will enable new 
broadcasters to make plans for taking to 
the air in the secure knowledge that they 
will be seen; it would require set manufac- 
turers to make the transition out of self- 
interest, not through Government edict. It 
will assure the public that any extra set 
charge will be valid and justified. 


SOLUTION 


The only way in which this goal can be 
reached is by moving all of television to the 
ultra-high-frequency band. Whenf frequency 
modulation radio was moved up in the spec- 
trum simultaneous service on the old and 
new FM bands was permitted for a specified 
period to minimize the hardships of the 
transition. . 

Today’s large TV operators and the net- 
works are far fom enthusiastic over UHF be- 
cause it will“mean a reduction in the area 
that thetr signals cover. Admittedly, UHF 
does pose many very formidable technical 
challenges, but, for want of economic incen- 
tive to open the band, there has not been 
intensified research in the area. 

Both the Senate and House Committees 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce plan 
long hearings on how to split up the spec- 
trum to best advantage. Indeed, the politi- 
cians seem to be preempting more and moré 
of the highly complex engineering problems 
which the FCC was established to resolve. 

But the interest of the committees is un- 
derstandable. Such are the fantastic stakes 
in the present pattern of TV that realisti- 
cally it may be impossible to break out of the 
status quo, The FCC report, the prevailing 
congressional atmosphere, and the lack of 
public. concern do not bode encouragingly 
for the bold approach that is needed if tele- 
vision broadosating is not to continue in- 
definitely in substantially its present form. 


_ May 27 
Protection Versus Free Trade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 7, 1959 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the tide of anxiety over com- 
petition from foreign sources is rapidly 
rising in this country. More and more 
questions are being asked about our for- 
eign trade policy of the past 25 years and 
its effect in exposing our industries to 
low-wage foreign competition. 

It has been pointed out that our posi- 
tion is not a surprising one since it is a 
natural result of our domestic economic 
policies, as affected by war and defense 
policies, on the one hand, and our foreign 
economic policies, on the other. 

At home we pursued a highly expan- 
sive economic policy and this was abetted 
by war and postwar defense outlays. 
The two combined to bring about high 
prices and high costs. On the foreign 
front we followed an opposite policy, that 
is, one of free trade. The two could not 
avoid colliding sooner or later. The day 
of collision was hurried greatly by our 
foreign assistance program under which 
we helped build up foreign technology 
and helped vastly at mechanization of 
foreign production. 

’ Since the Marshall plan was first insti- 
tuted we have exported machinery to the 
extent of $30 billion. Also we have 
guided thousands of foreign productivity 
teams through our plants and mills. 
They have not gone away, we may be 
sure, without notes and ideas. 

We may as well face the fact that we 
have opened the door through which our 
technological and industrial leadership is 
escaping. Dozens of our own industries 
are also using this exit to join those they 
cannot lick. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I: offer a letter to 
the editor.of the Journal of Commerce 
devoted in great part to this subject. It 
is directed to the question of pricing our- 
selves out of world markets. The letter, 
by O. R. Strackbein, follows: 


Economic CuHicKeENs ComiInGc HomE? 


Eprror, JOURNAL OF COMMERCE: 

On.May 5 you ran a three-column front 
page news item devoted to an address by 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce Henry 
Kearns in which he explained our foreign 
trade slump and went far toward denying 
that we are pricing ourselves out of foreign 
markets. ; 

In one of his irresponsible flights of rhet- 
oric the Assistant Secretary charged that 
those who believe in protectionism are seizing 
upon our trade problems in an effort to 
destroy our world trade (if he was correctly 
quoted). 


‘ 


PROBLEM SERIOUS 
The problem is a serious one without the 
addition of mud-slinging by~-officials who 
rather odiously place themselves in the po- 
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sition of favoring the interests of one group 
of taxpayers at the expense of another. 

Our uncomfortable international competi- 
tive position is not so much oné of pricing 
ourselves out of our accustomed markets. 
At bottom the change is the natural result of 
our domestic and foreign economic policies 
of the past 25 years. 

The reductions of our tariffs were intended 
to do, if they meant anything, what they 
have done, Le. expose us to more and more 
foreign competition. Otherwise, they would 
have been meaningless. We are only begin- 
ning to feel the consequences that many of 
us long foresaw, The delay was caused 
through concealment of underlying move- 
ments by extraordinary war and postwar 
developments. 


EXPANSION ABROAD 


Tariff reductions, however, are not the te- 
tal explanation. Probably just as effective 
and actually curhulative, because of similar 
competitive effects, has been the installation 
abroad of many billions of dollars worth of 
modern machinery and equipment in the 
past 6 or 7 years. 

Rather rapidly in seme areas and swiftly in 
particular industries we are losing our tech- 
nological lead. With the lower wages con- 
tinuing to prevail abroad we are losing our 
immunity to import competition as produc- 
tivity rises there. It needed’ no increasing 
wages here to produce our discomfiture. 


CAPITAL LOOKS ABROAD 


High wages here are therefore not the 
only nor the supreme culprit. After all, 
we have farm price supports, social security, 
restricted immigration, and other interfer- 
ences with the free market that makes for an 
artificial economy. ’ 

High wages in combination with these 
other factors do cause pressure for mech- 
anization and the latter makes for un- 
employment unless absorption takes place. 
More and more of our capital looks abroad 
for expansion because the outlook seems bet- 
ter there, particularly as a means of com- 
peting abroad and as a base for exports 
to third countries. 

The result could be chronic unemploy- 
ment here because the expansion necessary 
for absorption of the unemployed will be 
dampened. 

In time our economy will be beached as 
the tide flows out, in response to 25 years 
of national policy that did not know how to 
turn when the writing was on the wall. We 
have been following economic policies at 
home that are diametrically opposed to our 
foreign economic policy. When the chickens 
come home we are surprised, troubled, and 
helpless. 

After all, we do have the know-how, don’t 
we? Or do some others now have it too? 

O. R. STRACKBEIN, 
Chairman, the Nationwide Committee 


on Export-Import Policy. 





Lung Cancer in Japan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to point out that charges have 
been made by some that smoking causes 
lung cancer, but as yet scientific evidence 
has not substantiated these charges. As 
search for the truth continues, I include 
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with my remarks the following United 
Press dispatch dated March 28, 1959, 
from Osaka, Japan: 

Osaka, JaPAN.—Prof. Toru Miyaji of Osaka 
University’s Medical School says most lung- 
gancer deaths in Japan appear to be due to 
factory-polluted air rather than cigarettes. 

Miyaji determined by the study of 38,145 
autopsies performed in major Japanese hos- 
pitals in the past 10 years that the national 
incidence of lung cancer averages about 2.6 
percent. 

In industrial areas, the number of lung 
cancer cases reported ranged up to almost 
twice the average—5 percent in Osaka-Kobe, 
4.4 percent in Morioka, and 4.2 percent in 
Yawata-Kokura. 

In areas where the air is relatively clear, 
however, the lung-cancer rate was as little 
as half the national average—1.6 percent 
in Kanagawa, for example, and only 1.3 per- 
cent in the ancient Japanese capital of 
Kyoto. 





Housing for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the housing needs of elderly 
persons are becoming increasingly seri- 
ous as the number of such individuals 
grows steadily each year. 

Congress has recognized this problem 
in authorizing aged housing projects as 
part of the public housing program. 
Last week the House passed S. 57, the 
Housing Act of 1959, authorizing a new 
program to stimulate the construction 
of decent housing for the aged at rea- 
sonable cost. 

The Reading Housing Authority de- 
serves commendation for proceeding 
with its plans to build a 102-unit hous- 
ing project for the aged, the first such 
project in the Middle Atlantic region of 
the Public Housing Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Reading Times of May 
26, 1959, commenting on this subject: 


New HOUSING For THE AGED PREOCCUPIES 
Many AREAS 

The Reading Housing Authority is proces- 
sing, for Federal approval, a housing project 
for the aged. It will have 102 units and, 
after the Authority made an extensive sur- 
vey, will be located next to Glenside Homes, 
the Authority’s original project. 

Similar projects are being processed or 
built in many cities throughout the country 
sO we may assume that the day is rapidly 
passing when very many old people, leaving 
their jobs because of superannuation, per- 
force will move in with the family of a son 
or a daughter or seek shelter in a public or 
private home for thé aged. Social-security 
benefits plus. retirement allowances from 
former employers, are enabling men and 
women with modest savings to take advan- 
tage of these ‘opportunities for a more satis- 
fying mode of living than was available. to 
old people in the past. 

The new housing accommodations vary 
substantially, from area to area, and range 
from small, easy-to-keep cottages and apart- 
ments in so-called retirement villages to low- 
rate residential hotels in downtown sections 
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of the larger cities. For old persons who 
can no longer live independently or who 
prefer to reside with others there are modern 
institutions. “ 

The increasing proportion of old people 
in-the population has been a prime factor 
in spurring interest in housing for the 
elderly. There are new 15 million men and 
women in the country aged 65 or older and 
the number is expected to reach 25 million 
by 1980. The group is already big enough to 
command political attention. 

Congress amended the National Housing 
Act 3 years ago to encourage provision of 
more rental accommodations for elderly 
persons and to ease sale terms on houses 
suitable for persons of advanced years. Now 
private real estate developers, in some sec- 
tions of the country, are finding there is 
money to be made in meeting the housing 
needs of the elderly. 

Persons in the upper age groups have been 
migrating in considerable numbers to the 
South and Seuthwest but New England and 
the Midwest still have the largest propor- 
tions of older people, The common assump- 
tion that most retired persons want to spend 
their time sitting in the sun is being rapidly 
dissipated. People are stopping work now 
at an age when many of them still want to 
lead active lives. The facts seem to be that 
they are more contented if they stay where 
their principal interests lie and where their 
friends live. 

A unique development in the institutional 
care of the aged is Presbyterian Village near 
Detroit. It is situated on a 32-acre tract, 
has apartments and cottages and a nursing 
home. Regular rates are $70 to $90 a month 
for apartments and $150 for room and board 
in the communal dwelling. Guests who can- 
not afford to pay the regular rates apply for 
public assistance and Presbyterian churches 
in the district contribute additional funds 
needed. 

When and as the proposed units being 
planned by the Reading Housing Authority 
are built, it will be of substantial interest to 
see how they are accepted by the older peo- 
ple and whether they will create a demand 
for additional units. In any event the au- 
thority is to be commended for its far- 
sightedness in going ahead with the project. 
We only hope there is no slip between Read- 
ing and Washington and that work can be 
started on the project as early as may be. 





Establishment of the New York-New Jersey 
Transportation Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
memorandum from the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce: 

New Yorx, N.Y., May 19, 1959. 
Members of Congress from New York and 
New Jersey: 

It is a matter of the utmost importance 
that Congress give early approval to the 
legislation recently enacted by New York and 
New Jersey, which would establish the New 
York-New Jersey Transportation Agency. We 
urge that you use your good offices to insure 
prompt congressional action. 

Establishment of this agency by our two 
States is an important step toward the ulti- 
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mate solution of the vexing commuter trans- 
portation difficulties. .It is vitally important 
that the transportation agency receive con- 
guessional blessing, in order that it may pro- 
ceed without delay to devise a master plan 
for the most efficient long-range use of rail 
commutation facilities in the metropolitan 
area. 


Since 1951 our chamber has urged action ~ 


by New York and New Jersey to resolve the 
growing rail commutation problem. We 
proposed the establishment of the Metropoli- 
tan Rapid Transit Commission, and cooper- 
ated in its basic studies. We vigorously sup- 
ported the proposal to establish a bistate 
commuter transportation agency, which is 
- now authorized. 

It is imperative that the essential rail 
commuter facilities in the New York metro- 
politan area be retained and, if possible, im- 
proved. A breakdown.of any major part of 
our commuting network would be a major 
catastrophe. 

We respectfully urge the earliest possi- 
ble congressional approval of the creation 
of the bistate transportation agency. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lester A. CRONE, 
Chairman, Committee on Industry, 
Trade, and Transportation. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 85 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD an article appearing in the San 
Francisco Examiner of February 24, 1958, 
entitled “Ills Laid to Belvedere Sewage 
Dumping”: 

Ints LAID TO BELVEDERE SEWAGE DUMPING 

(By George Wells) 

A group of Marin County citizens charged 
yesterday that the dumping of raw sewage 
in Belvedere Cove had caused a serious out- 
break of amoebic dysentery. 

Attorney Delger Trowbridge, representing 


three residents who claim to speak for more. 


than 100 persons, said he had medical testi- 
* mony to back up the statement, 

The charge was made as Trowbridge pre- 
pared to file tomorrow a suit for a restrain- 
ing order that would prevent the city of 
Belvedere from dumping sewage into the 
cove. 

He said three occupants of one home would 
each ask for $20,000 damages because “their 
enjoyment of the cove had been limited and 
their health endangered.” 

The attorney’s. announcement came as 
Marin County Health Officer Caroline Al- 
precht said she was going to ask the district 
attorney's office to obtain an injunction pro- 
hibiting Belvedere from dumping raw sewage 
into the bay. 

She said the city should be given a reason- 
able amount of time to construct a sewage 
treatment plant. 

Belvedere is the only city in the bay area 
that is dumping raw sewage into the bay, 
according to William Desmond, Marin’s direc- 
tor of sanitation. 

This, he said, is in direct violation of State 
regulations prohibiting the pollution of 
water. 

Belvedere City Manager Britton Rey admit- 
ted that the town’s sewage is pumped into 
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Raccoon Straits because, he said, the resi- 
dents of the city’s 1,800 homes are not nu- 
merous enough to justify construction of a 
sewage plant. 

About one-half of the city’s sewage goes 
into Belvedere Cove during storm periods 
when the lines to the straits back up, it was 
said. 

Rey said a citizens’ committee was cur- 
rently at work on a master plan for a sewage 
treatment plant. 





The International Claims Settlement Act 
H.R. 6827 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, April 30, 1959, I introduced 
H.R. 6827. This bill would amend the 
International Claims Settlement Act to 
eliminate an inequity which has ap- 
peared in the operation of the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement program in re- 
gard to claims respecting property in 
Bulgaria, Hungary, or Rumania. 

It appears that operation of the pres- 
ent law may provide substantial wind- 
falls to certain claimants, while at the 
same time providing virtually no com- 
pensation to others. A number of large 
business enterprises which suffered 
losses recompensible under the act de- 
ducted those losses during war years, 
when their effective tax bracket may 
have been, because of excess profits 
taxes, higher than 90 percent. Thus, 
the effective loss suffered in several cases 
was only a small fraction of the value 
of property destroyed or seized. 

To permit those companies now to 
submit claims for the full value of the 
property destroyed or seized would en- 
able some to make a profit—an oppor- 
tunity not available to individuals whose 
loss during war years could not be off- 
set against wartime profits. 

For instance, if a corporation suffered 
a@ loss in 1942 of $100,000 and deducted it 
against profits which were taxed at the 
rate of 90 percent, the actual loss of the 
corporation was $10,000. If it were now 
to claim a loss of $100,000. Under the 





“International Claims Settlement Act, 


and if the Commission ultimately paid 
50 cents on the dollar on all claims, the 
corporation would receive $50,000 in 


-compensation for its claim. Thus, the 


corporation would make a profit of 
$40,000 on the transaction, before taxes. 

My bill would reduce any claim sub- 
mitted to the Commission by the amount 
of the tax benefit obtained from a de- 
duction of the underlying loss. The 
practical effect of this would be to make 
available for distribution on other 
claims—and thus to the aggrieved non- 
commercial individual claimants—a 
greater sum. 

And since payment of these claims 
may be taxable to the claimant, the bill 
would also provide an exemption from 
income tax tothe recipient on all claims 
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which had been thus reduced, in order to 
prevent a double burden. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize that the point is 
a somewhat refined one. There is no 
doubt, however, that a serious injustice 
will be done to a number of individuals 
unless prompt action is taken by the 
Congress to remedy the situation. Since 
this part of the work of the Commission 
must terminate by law during August of 
1959, it is most important that this meas- 
ure be promptly considered, and, I hope, 
promptly passed. A similar bill was in- 
troduced in. the 85th Congress by Sena- 
tor HumpHrey. That bill, S. 979, passed 
the other body, but failed to receive com- 
mittee consideration here before the ses- 
sion ended. 





Auto Imports: It’s a One-Way Street 


‘ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, during debate on reciprocal 
trade last year I warned my colleagues 
from Michigan about the automobile in- 
dustry moving overseas and foreign 
cars coming into America displacing our 
working people. I might add, Mr. 
Speaker, that this trend not only hurts 
the automobile worker but the auto- 
mobile dealer, the mechanic, the garage- 
man, the gasoline stations, parts deal- 
ers, and our States through declining 
revenue. 

Again, let me warn my friends from 
all over this country that your business 
and your job is in jeopardy. The one- 
worlders, do-gooders, and dreamers 
think you are expendable. The follow- 
ing news story indicates. this serious 
trend: 

[From the Anderson (S.C.) Daily Mail, May 
14,-1959] 
FOREIGN Cars GAIN SALES 
(By Sam Dawson) 

Lonpon.—England, like many continental 
European countries, ranks its autos as the 
fastest growing dollar earner. 

English car makers are increasing output 
and say this yeaf’s overseas orders are so good 
that production is their chief problem. Like 
optimism oozes from automen in Germany, 
France, and Italy. - 

It’s a one-way street. 

U.S. auto exports have been falling and 
its auto imports rising sometimes ddubling 
from year to year. These European cars still 
constitute a minor share of the U.S. domestic 
market. But Detroit isn’t happy about los- 
ing its overseas sales. 

It has offset this to some extent by put- 
ting plants on this side of the Atlantic. 
These cater to the European taste in cars. 
They get the advantages of lower production 
costs in most cases. And they escape the 
heavy duty and sometimes import curbs 
which American-made cars face; In some 
cases these American overseas plants ship 
their cars to America. = 

But the non-American-made models have 
been cleaning up. British Motor Corp. of- 
ficials predict they'll send 100,000 cars to 
North America this year, or twice last year’s 
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figure. Standard Motor’s overseas sales so 
far are 50 percent ahead of last year. Rootes 
autos says its U.S. sales are running 74 per- 
cent ahead of 1958. 

But the British are running into stiffer 
competition on the Continent and their ex- 
ports there are down. 

The Common Market’s shrinking trade 
barriers has put car makers there into keener 
competition with each other, also. When 
the tariffs were cut the first year, Fiat of 
Italy quickly cut its prices to compensate for 
any advantage the incoming German cars 
would gain. 

French Simca, partly owned by Chrysler, 
expects its American partner to push sales 
in the United States this year. : 

All anxiously eye Detroit’s upcoming de- 
but of smaller American cars but insist that 
shouldn’t bite into their own American mar- 
ket, which they call a special one. That, of 
course, remains to be seen. 

Domestic markets in England, France, 
Italy, and Germany are expected to grow this 
year because installment buying is begin- 
ning to catch on after the pattern long com- 
mon in America. 





The Crisis in Agriculture: Wheat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no domestic problem confronting the 
American people that is so serious as the 
mounting crisis in agriculture. 

The 86th Congress will have failed a 
crucial test of its responsibility if we 
adjourn without constructive action to 
meet this crisis in our largest and most 
essential industry. 

The farm problem is a national prob- 
lem affecting every home in America— 
the farmer squeezed between low farm 
prices and rising costs, the taxpayer 
plagued by costly and ineffective existing 
programs, the worker and businessman 
who depend upon farm purchasing power 
to absorb their products, and the con- 
sumer who depends upon a healthy agri- 
cultural establishment for his daily 
bread. . 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
has reported legislation designed to meet 
one of the most urgent aspects of the 
farm problem—the pileup of wheat sur- 
pluses. 

This legislation calls upon wheat 
farmers to cut back their wheat acreage 
by 25 percent, in return for which they 
would be offered 90 percent of parity 
price supports on their new smaller pro- 
duction. : 


For the 2-year period covered by the 





- bill—1960-61—it would reduce wheat 


production by 480 million bushels and 
would lower costs of the wheat program 
by $528 million. 

I respectfully submit that this is a bill 
clearly superior to the wheat legislation 
recently passed by the other body. 

It is my hope that the positive step 
toward a solution of the farm problem 
offered in the House wheat bill, H.R. 
7246, will win quick approval by the 
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Committee on Rules and the membership 
of the House. 

The major provisions of the bill, as 
summarized in the excellent committee 
report, are as follows: 

First. Each farm acreage allotment of 
wheat, under the 55 million national al- 
lotment, would be reduced 25 percent in 
1960 and 1961. This land in the 25 per- 
cent reduction would not be eligible for 
the soil bank or for planting to any crop 
subject to price support under the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949. 

Second. Producers who grow no crops 
on land and do not graze the land in the 
25. percent reduction would be eligible 
to receive payments in kind—wheat— 
equivalent to one-third of the average 
annual production of the retired acres 
during the preceeding 3 years. 

Third. The support price would be at 
90 percent of parity in 1960 and 1961. 

Fourth. All growers, cooperators and 
noncooperators, would be eligible for 
price support at 50 percent of parity, if 
marketing quotas are disapproved by 


more than one-third of the growers vot- 


ing in referendums. 

Fifth. The 15-acre exemption “would 
be reduced to the smaller of 12 acres, or 
the highest planted acreage in 1957, 1958, 
or 1959, and the 200-bushel] exemption 
would be repealed. 

Sixth. The 30-acre ceiling on the 
wheat-for-feed exemption would be re- 
moved, and there would be no limit on 
production for on-the-farm use. 

Seventh. For the 2 years this program 
is in effect it would increase the present 
penalty for overplanting from 45 percent 
of parity to 65 percent, and the penalty 
computations would be based on double 
the normal yield or the actual yield, 
whichever is lower. 

Eighth. If marketing quotas are dis- 
approved, the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration could not release wheat from its 
holdings at less than 75 percent of par- 
ity, -lus 5 percent, plus carrying charges. 

Ninth. Voting eligibility for marketing 
quota referendums would be based on the 
previous year’s planting record rather 
than on the announced intention of 
planting for the coming year. 

Tenth. Acreage histories for the 2-year 
life of this program would be auto- 
matically preserved. 

At the end of the 2 years, the wheat 
program would revert to the program 
provided under present law, unless the 
Congress takes further action before the 
1962 crop is planted. 





The People Speak 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the voices of great men have 
been raised in sorrowful lament over the 
death of a great man, John Foster Dulles. 

But, throughout our land, millions of 
plain folk are also bowed in sadness. 
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A lady of my district wrote a little 
poem to express her feelings. She never 
dreamed that it would appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I ask the privilege of placing it there 
because it so well says what all our people 
are saying in their hearts: 

JOHN Foster DULLES 

Tree from the root of Jesse formed, 
Rugged, straight, and strong; 

Unshaken when by error stormed 
Inviolate to wrong. 

Rock to build ideals upon, 
That the ages can’t efface; 

And nations carve their future on 
His timeless face. 

But stately trees will e’re spire 
To touch the hand of God 

And\be cut down; their sole desire 
To be His staff and rod. 

And rocks will tend to form a room 
To shelter human clay, 

Or hold Christ’s body in a tomb 
Till resurrection day. 

—Katherine Mary Coyne. 





Opposition to Khrushchev’s Visit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a most interesting letter 
written by Mr. Eugene W. Castle, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, to Mr. 
David Dubinsky, president of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union 
in New York, concerning the opposition 
of the vast majority of Americans to in- 
viting Khrushchev to visit the United 


States: 
New Yoru, N.Y., May 19, 1959. 
Mr. DAVID DUBINSKY, 
President, International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, New York City. 

Dear Mr. DuBINsky: The va3t majority of 
Americans who want to preserve our consti- 
tutional rights and liberties are deeply in- 
debted to you for your forthright and patri- 
otic declaration rejecting participation in, or 
invitation to, the cultural fair to be staged 
in Moscow in late July. And it is heartening 
to know, too, that Mr. George Meany, presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, upholds your position 
in this vital matter. 

As you clearly conveyed in your recent 
statement, the great advantage to the Soviet 
Government in the forthcoming propaganda 
cultural fairs, both in Moscow and New York 
City, is that these fairs, and especially the 
one here, will provide a false and wholly 
exaggerated demonstration to millions of un- 
thinking Americans of the purported power 
and distorted accomplishments of the Soviet 
Union. And all this will take place in the 
heart of New York City, under a U.S.A. date- 
line to the world. 

But, worse still, the invasion of New York 
City by the Soviets through their cultural 
fair will enable them to export this propa- 
ganda achievement throughout the world. 
And they will continue to do this for a period 
of years just as they are still doing with the 
youth festival held in Moscow several years 
ago. 

It is tragic that our leaders at the political 
summit in Washington, D.C., are today per- 
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forming handsprings and tripping over 
themselves officially to assist and expand 
Khbrushchev’s propaganda mill, They are 
doing this while they bitterly, and rightfully, 
condemn the menace of world communism 
and frantically demand more billions to fight 
this menace. These two totally divergent 
attitudes are completely irreconcilable. Free 
Americans should not be subjected to such 
deceit. 

In addition to the infamous propaganda 
fairs to be held in New York City and Mos- 
cow, the American people are about to be 
conditioned for the visit of the “Red Hitler,” 
Nikita Khrushchev, to the United States. 

On the same day that Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Gromyko was rejecting the Allied pro- 
posals for the settlement of the West Berlin 
problem at Geneva, U.S. Secretary of State 
Christian Herter publicly and officially an- 
nounced that an invitation to Khrushchev 
to come to the United States was in the 
immediate offing. 

Our citizens are soon to be subjected to a 
repetition of the sorrowful spectacle occa- 
sioned by the recent visit of ex-bank robber 
and Budapest doubledealer, Anastas Mikoyan. 
President George Meany was one of the very 
few distinguished Americans who publicly 
condemned the sad spectacle occasioned by 
Mikoyan’s propaganda inspired reception in 
official Washington and his subsequent 
barnstorming of the United States. 

Surely, the interest of world peace at this 

critical hour would be far better served if 
Khrushchev stayed in Moscow and Vice 
President Nixon remained in Washington, 
DC. ; 
The overwhelming majority of our citizens 
do not want and completely reject Khru- 
shchev's slaye world. And since Soviet citi- 
zens have no freedom of choice, the politi- 
cally hopeful Mr. Nixon cannot gain any votes 
by utilizing the Cultural Fair and Mr. Khru- 
shchey’s office in the Kremlin as a means of 
gaining headlines for himself. On the con- 
trary, millions of American citizens will re- 
ject and condemn such tactics. 

While the Soviet Government threatens to 
make a separate treaty with its stooge gov- 
ernment in East Berlin; and while they di- 
rectly threaten our battle-won rights to 
maintain our Armed Forces in West Berlin 
to safeguard our continued occupation of the 
American sector in that divided city, there is 
no valid reason why the U.S. Government 
should sanction so-called cultural fairs in 
New York City and Moscow. 

Coming at this time, these fairs are likely 
to prove of the greatest value in promoting 
the false peace claims of the Kremlin. And, 
God forbid, should we become involved in a 
brush-fire war or worse over West Berlin at 
the time that these fairs are taking place, 
our Government and its 12,000 U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency press agerits will quickly become 
the laughing stock of friend and foe alike. 

Our Government has no right to expose 
our citizens to this propaganda trap. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower should insist that these 
fairs, both in New York City and Moscow, be 
postponed indefinitely. Moreover, the Cul- 
tura] Exchange Pact of January 27, 1958, 
between the United States and the US.S.R., 
which has infiltrated our country with 
Soviet spies and an avalanche of made-in- 
Moscow propaganda on a scale never before 
permitted or even dreamed of, should’ be 
terminated now and not extended for an- 
other 2 years as was recently proposed, 


I sincerely believe that all religious leaders 
of all faiths throughout our country would 
render a great service if they would voice 
vigorous disapproval and forceful condemna- 
tion of the growing tendency of our political 
leaders officially to promote godless Russia 
with so-called cultural exchange pacts, pro- 
grams, and exhibitions. These serve only to 
propagate the underhanded plans and harm- 
ful objectives of Khrushchev and his fellow 
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dictators in the Kremlin whose avowed alm 
is to wipe out all religion and conquer the 
world. 

These efforts help the Kremlin immeasura- 
Diy, while they hamper and hurt the legiti- 
mate aspirations and aims of the govern- 
ments of the peoples of the free world. Only 
headline hunters and self-serving political 
luminaries gain temporary benefits for them- 
selves from their illicit relations with the 
Kremlin. : 

The time has arrived to put a stop to these 
malpractices. 

Sincerely, 
EvucENE W. CASTLE. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 87 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to.permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article appearing in the Au- 
gusta (Ga.) Herald of February 18, 1958, 
entitled “Oates Creek for Rats”: 

[From the Augusta (Ga.) Herald, Feb. 18, 
1959] 
Oates CREEK For Rats 
(By Margaret Twiggs) 

Raw waste pouring into the Oates Creek 
open sewer from two meatpacking plants 
supports a large population of rodents and 
definitely affects the Richmond County 
Health Department rodent control program, 
a health department official said today. 

Sanitary Engineer C. K. Memory said: 

“While there is no harmful bacteria from 
the waste it does not help our rodent con- 
trol program as it gives the rats a source of 
food supply.” 

He added the rats burrow along the banks 
of the stream which flows a winding way 
through a large residential area in the Mil- 
ledgeville Road section. 

Is it possible for the two meatpacking 
houses, Avers Provision Co. and Shapiro’s 
Packing Co., to tie into a nearby trunk line 
for sanitary sewers? 

“Yes,” replied Memory. 

City Engineer M. P. Phillips said Avers 
gave the city an easement through its prop- 
erty providing the city in return allowed 
the company three taps onto the sewer line. 

“In August 1955 Avers applied for one 
tap which is the only one it has applied for 
so far. I believe this was for other sewage 
than the raw waste,” he said. 

He also said Shapiro was requested to tie 
into the sewer line about 2 years ago but 
so far it has made no application to tap in. 


Since Shapiro is in the county, the city 
has no further authority in the matter, 
Phillips said. 

Memory said his department will begin 
immediately to concentrate on an all-out 
effort to get the two concerns to tie into 
the line located 100 feet from the Avers 
plant and about 60 to 70 feet directly in 
front of the Shapiro plant. 

Memory explained that the effect of the 
raw waste was not as harmfuljas the home 
sewage that pours into Oates#Creek as the 
result pf a combined sanitary and storm 
sewer which empties into the creek. 

The rats living off the raw waste are care 
riers of murine typhus which was prevalent 
here prior to 1950 when the Federai Govern- 
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ment made a tremendous effort to eliminate 
it, aecording to Memory. 

Memory described murine typhus as sim- 
ilar to Brille’s fever. He said rats along the 
creek banks are carriers of the black plague 
which has not been prevalent in this country 
for a number of years. 

Since 1950, there have been only scattered 
cases of murine typhus in the county, mostly 
among workers in feed mills where there are 
a lot of rats, he added. 





Letter From Constituent on the Farm 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. LEVERING.- Mr. Speaker, out of 
a@ sincere desire to be of all possible 
service and to fully represent all the fine 
people I have the honor to represent in 
Ohio’s 17th..Congressional District, I 
welcome their views on current issues 
before the Congress, whether I agree 
with them or not. 

I am gratified by the volume of mail 
I receive daily, for I know as a rule that 
people who write are people who think. 
In my judgment, a thoughtful and vocal 
citizenry is absolutely essential to the 
success of representative government. 

Under unanimous consent granted, I 
am inserting into the Appendix of the 
Recorp a letter from one of my con- 
stitutents, Mr. John P. Conlon, of New- 
ark, Ohio. I call this pungent satire to 
the attention of my colleagues, believing 
that it points up one of the most serious 
problems before this Congress, the farm 
problem, and suggest that we all should 
think—think as we have never thought 
before—upon the solution of the prob- 
lem. The letter follows: 

Newark, Ouro, May 24, 1959. 
Representative Rosert LEVERING, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I recently thought up a fine 
solution to the wheat surplus problem. I 
think it is a stupid solution, but no more 
stupid than the problem. Here’s the dope. 

Convert all the wheat to starch. Convert 
the starch to nitrostarch. Take it out to 
Eniwetok and blow it all at once, one time 
each year. This would not only get rid of 
the wheat, but it would contribute to fuller 
employment. 

First, the conversion of the wheat to starch 
would take many more plants, and in turn 


—_ the machinery business and construc- 
on. 

Secondly, the nitration would have to be 
done at proper plants, and this would mean 
reactivating explosives plants now shut down. 

Third, it would take immense amounts of 
packing material and the lumber, paper, and 
crating people would get back to work. 


Fourth, it would take immense numbers of: 


freight cars to ship, and revive a lot of sick 
railroads. ; 


Fifth, 1t¢ would use many ships and give 
our merchant fleet and the shipping indus- 
tries of friendly nations a boost. 

Sixth, it would require coverage by TV and 
the taxpayers could see where their money 
was going when it is touched off. This 
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would give many TV news analysts a chance 
at a Pacific trip. : 

It might also give the Communists 
amusement that they might laugh them- 
selves to death and we would be shut of 
another problem. é 

There it is. It may sound foolish, but no 
more so than some of our other problems. 
You are welcome to use this solution for 
whatever purpose you see\.fit. Who knows, 
some day it might make you famous? 

Yours truly, 
Joun P. ConLon. 

P.S.—This is also applicable to corn, rice, 
and other such cereals. 





Address by the Honorablé Hugh M. Mil- 
ton II, Under Secretary of the Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1959 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to hear the inspiring ad- 
dress delivered by Hon. Hugh M. Milton 
Il, Under Secretary of the Army, at the 
dedication of the Mote U.S. Army Reserve 
Training Center, Parma, Ohio, on Sun- 
day, May 24, 1959. 

Under leave granted, I insert Secretary 
Milton’s address in the Recorp: 

ADDRESS BY UNDER SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Hon. HucH M. Miron II, at DEDICATION oF 
THE MoTE U.S. Army RESERVE TRAINING 
CENTER, PARMA, OHIO 


It is a very real pleasure for me to be here 
with you and. participate in the dedication 
ceremonies of this 1.8. Army Training Cen- 
ter. I should like at this time to take the 
opportunity to extend to you greetings front 
the Secretary of Defense, Secretary of the 
Army, and the Army Chief of Staff. On be- 
half of all of us here in Washington, I would 
like to express our sincere appreciation to 
the citizens of Parma and the State of Ohio 
for their outstanding support of the Reserve 
component program. You may know, over 
the past few years in my official capacity I 
have dealt with matters concerning the civil- 
ian components of the Army, and I realize, 
and I say this with humility, perhaps better 
than most, how tirelessly and unselfishly 
the officers and men of the U.S. Army Reserve 
in Parma and in the State of Ohio, as well 
as throughout the Nation, contribute of their 
time and effort to the common cause of our 
Nation’s defense. 

It is indeed a privilege and great honor to 
be here today on the occasion of this dedica- 
tion ceremony. 

We have come here today, my friends, for 
a far greater purpose than to just dedicate a 
buil : 





ding. 

We are assembled to honor the memory of 
an American patriot, a hero, whose gallant 
example should forever inspire us to serve 
our country to the utmost of our ability; 
but even more, that we are meant to pledge 
our own best efforts to build a strength that 
‘will maintain our fredom. 

As we dedicate this building, as we honor 
the memory of Lt. Kingston H. Mote, it is 
only proper that we should review the part 
that each of us is called upon to play in 
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as a God-fearing citizen and as a_true Amer- 
ican patriot was so outstanding, you have 
selected his name to remind all of us of our 
duty as Americans. I do not think that any- 
where in the glorious history of the State of 
Ohio could you have found a finer example of 
honest, sincere, and dedicated patriotism for 
the rest of us to try to emulate than the 
record set by this young man in the few 
years he was given to live among us. 

Many of you here today knew Lieutenant 
Mote personally. Many of you know his 


honored to have with us at this time. But 
whether we knew him personally, or by 
reputation, we can only be inspired by look- 
ing for a moment at his heroic list of achieve- 
ments. 

Born in Cleveland on the 8th day of No- 
vember 1921, he gave up his life’on the field 
of battle in Germany on the 15th day of 
April 1945. In the less than 24 years that 
elapsed between those two dates he en- 
deared himself to our memory in many ways. 
Educated in Cleveland and in Parma, his high 

*school annual prophetically said of him in 

1939, “He had a heart to resolve, a head to 
contrive, and a hand to execute.” 

He entered Ohio University in the fall of 
1939, and upon graduation was called to the 
colors. Having been a member of his college 
infantry ROTC section, he went immediately 
to the infantry school at Fort Benning and 
upon graduation was commissioned a second 
lieutenant of infantry. He was assigned to 
the 83d Infantry Division, the famous Ohio 
Thunderbolt Division, elements of which will 
be stationed. in this very building. 

On the night of November 20, 1943, a fire 
broke out in one of the officer’s quarters. 
Lieutenant Mote, demonstrating the valor 
that was to be typical of his entire military 
career, risking his own life, entered the 
burning building and saved the life of an 
unconscious officer by carrying him to safety. 
He was awarded the Soldiers medal for valor 
for this conspicuous act of bravery. 

‘ He accompanied the 83d when it sailed for 
further training in England on April 6, 1944. 
Twelve days after the invasion of Hitler's 
fortress Europe was launched by the Al- 
lies, Lieutenant Mote and the 83d entered 
the furious fighting in the hedgerows of 
Normany. In July the lieutenant was 
wounded in action, but after treatment in- 
sisted upon returning to his unit, G com- 
pany of the 33ist Infantry. 

The division broke out of Normandy on 
July 25, fought their way to the Brittany 
Peninsula, and then held the south flank 
of the Allied armies along the Loire River 
line. It was on this mission that the 331st 
Infantry bottled up 60,000 Nazis in St. 
Nazaire. Relieved of this duty in September, 
a few days later they were pushing the enemy 
out of Luxembourg and over the Moselle 
River. On December 6 the 83d Division 
moved into the hellish Hurtgen Forest and 
soon pushed through this bloodiest battle- 
—— to secure the west bank of the Roer 


In this drive Lieutenant Mote’s company. 


G made the successful key attack on Decem- 
ber 10 to capture Gey—the most formidable 
Nazi stronghold west of the Roer River. It 
was after this engagement that the men of 
the young lleutenant’s company began to 
believe him indestructible. For his leader- 
ship in combat he was given a battlefield 
promotion to first Heutenant. It was Christ- 
mas Day that he received word of his pro- 
motion, and with his unit he was on the 
way to the Battle of the Bulge, near Aachen, 
at the time. 

Here again this Ohio patriot was to dis- 
tinguish himself by gallantry in action. In 
5 days the division severed the German sup- 
ply lines and on the 12th of January the 
83ist Infantry attacked to secured ground 
from which to launch an armored offensive. 
Although his company was in battalion re- 
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serve as they approached the key high 
ground, Lieutenant Mote saw the leader of 
the attacking company fall and without 
hesitation he moved forward and led the 
attack to gain the enemy strongpoint. In 
this action he was again wounded. In recog- 
nition of his bravery and sterling leadership 
under heavy artillery and mortar fire, a 
grateful Nation awarded him the Silver Star 
Medal. 

It was late in February when the lieu- 
tenant was sufficiently recovered from his 
wounds to rejoin his unit but he was with 
the 33lst when they secured the west bank 
of the Rhine at Neuss. On March 29, the 
83d crossed the Rhine and encountered the 
fanatic defense of the elite German SS 
troops. With little time for either food or 
sleep the 83lst pushed rapidly toward Ber- 
lin, releasing thousands of Allied prisoners 
en route and capturing over a thousand 
German SS troopers. 

In an unprecedented drive, the division 
covered 200 miles in 10 days and crossed the 
Elbe River on April 18. Two days later the 
second battalion pushed out of the bridge- 
head and in the attack on Hohenlepte, 
Lt. Kingson H. Mote made the supreme 
sacrifice. 

Present at this ceremony today are two 
men who, with his beloyed fathdr, John Mote, 
played a key role in molding the character 
of this remarkable young man—Mr. William 
A. Rolland, his Sunday school teacher, and 
Mr. W. E. Bassett, his high school principal, 
The guiding influence of these three men, 
coupled with the loving devotion of his 
mother, welded the character of Kingston 
Mote and provided him with the faith, and 
the firm belief in the requirement for free- 
dom that inspired him to achieve his en- 
viable place among the heroes of our 
national life. 

It is this great faith in our country’s 
destiny, so nobly exemplified by Lieutenant 
Mote, that we can profit most by understand- 
ing. Why must every generation of Ameri- 
cans be called upon to sacrifice, that we may 
remain a free nation? How is it that we 
cannot pass to our children the peace we 
fought for in two world wars and in Korea. 

These are questions that trouble us all, 
no matter where we serve. As taxpayers, 
we look at this building and ask ourselves, 
why must we spend more than a half million 
doliars for a structure of this type? As 
parents we wonder why our sons are pre- 
paring for a possible new war. And the 
men who make up the elements of the 83d 
Division who are stationed here, they too 
have many questions about the necessity 
for their sacrifice. And yet, as we ask these 
questions, we know the answer. The world 
is both united and divided. as never before. 
The Iron Curtain and the Bamboo Curtain 
separate two entirely different ideologies. In 
the free world we are united because we 
believe in the principle of the dignity of the 
individual. We believe that governments 
are created by the people and to serve the 
people. In the Communist camp they be- 
lieve that the individual exists only to serve 
the government, as the ruling clique be- 
lieves best. We believe in God. They do not. 
We believe in free elections, where the peo- 
ple have a choice as to who shall serve them. 
They believe only in the party which takes 
all, owns all, and serves only itself. We 
believe in freedom. They believe in slavery. 

We know, and they know, that as long as 
there is one man in slavery in this world, 
all freemen are in danger. And as long as 
there is one freeman on the face of this 
globe, the spark exists that may set free 
those who are enslaved. They have threat- 


obligations when it suits their convenience 
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and-this course of action is most disturbing 
to the peace. There is no limit to which 
communism will not go in order te accom- 
plish their avowed and firm intention to 
dominate the entire world. 

In the face of this threat we have been 
forced to make certain sacrifices that are 
contrary to our liking. All of us would like 
to devote our energies to building a better 
world and living a fuller life. But we know 
too well that if we do not have the means 
to preserve that which we already have, there 
is no reason for building for the tomorrow. 
First things come first, and that which we 
now have, we are firmly resolved we will not 
lose. 

One hundred and eighty-four years ago, 
when our forefathers founded this Nation, 
Russia must have seemed as far away from 
the Ohio territory as does the moon today. 
And probably those early settlers knew less 
and cared less about Russia than we do about 
the moon. But in the less than two cen- 
turies that have elapsed since that day, we 
have compressed time in such a manner that 
a shot fired in anger on the other side of the 
earth can mushroom into an atomic explo- 
sion on the shores of Lake Erie minutes 
later. 

As a Natiop and as individuals, we are in- 
volved in any trouble that occurs anywhere 
in the world. In this sense, when we split 
the atom, we united the world. If we are to 
maintain the peace that: we desire so sin- 
cerely in the metropolitan Cleveland area, 
we must exert every effort to see that there 
is peace in Turkey, in Formosa, as well as in 
all of the other NATO nations, the Manila 
Pact nations, the Latin American nations, 
and the United Nations. 

Now this is only doing what Americans 
have always done. Only we are doing it on a 
larger scale, For basically, we are protecting 
ourselves and the allies on whom we depend. 
We are seeking to secure the economic, 
spiritual, political and scientific traditions 
that are the heritage of the modern world. 
The only way that we can do this is by trying 
with all of our might to maintain the peace. 

Why must we undertake so much respon- 
sibility? 

For one thing, because our stake is so 
great—we have so much to lose. Our free- 
dom is so comprehensive, our opportunities 
60 available to all, that we dare not let them 
slip from us. For another, we alone have 
the means and the strength to assume this 
responsibility. And a third reason is we all 
realize that if we allow a tiny hole to be 
created in the dike, it will spread until the 
whole frontier of freedom crumbles and is 
buried beneath the inky blackness of Com- 
munist oppression. 

This situation is new only in its scope. 
When Ohio became the 17th State of the 
Union, we stood guard over a hostile frontier 
and your pioneer forefathers fought police 
actions and full scale wars. They lived with 
a rifle in their hands... Today, the frontier 
has returned—but today it is as high as 
outer space and as wide as the universe. The 
rifle is not the only weapon our soldiers are 
armed with on this new frontier, and the 
very fearsomeness of some of our new weap- 
ons makes it necessary that war be the last 
resort for defending the new frontier. 

Freemen have always chosen peace—when 
they could keep peace without losing free- 
dom. History has taught us that peace with 
freedom comes only to the nation that has 
the’ strength, both economically and mili- 
tarily, to win a war should war be forced 
upon it. That is the reason we have built 
this new Reserve center, and the 374 others 
of like nature that have been or are being 
constructed across our Nation. This is the 
reason that 300,000 of our young men are 
serving in Army Reserve units, doing double 
duty as civilians and as soldiers, as are 
400,000 in our National Guard. These men 
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realize, as did Lieutenant Mote, that in this 
country we have every freedom, except the 
freedom to shirk our responsibilities. 

These men realize that we are doing even 
more than seeking a peace. They know that 
we are striying for a peace that is built upon 
freedom and justice. The power that we are 
building is not dedicated to maintaining the 
type of peace that might be found in a slave 
labor camp—or in the grave. We are building 
for a just and honorable lasting peace. This 
was the goal that our forefathers sought 
when they signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, it was the type of peace that 
Kingston Mote died for in World War II, and 
it was in defense of this kind of a peace that 
our sons went to Korea just a few years ago. 
We will not accept less today. The whole 
world must understand this. 

Let me ask the same question that the 
President asked in his state of the Union 
message to Congress last January. He posed 
this rhetorical question: 

“Can government based upon liberty and 
the God-given rights of man permanently 
endure when ceaselessly challenged by a dic-* 
tatorship, hostile to our mode of life, and 
controlling an economic and military power 
of great and growing strength.” 

With the lesson of history in mind, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower answered his own question 
this way: “For us the answer has always 
been found, and is still found, in the devo- 
tion, the wisdom, the courage, and the 
fortitude of our people.” 

This power, this strength that we must 
have, is it dollarpower that we need? 

You and I know that it is not, for all of 
the wealth that we have burried at Fort 
Knox will not buy us 1 day, or 1 hour of 
freedom, should the Communists ever be- 
come convinced that we are lacking in the 
willpower and manpower to resist his attack. 

Is it manpower alone that provides our 
strength? 

Well, manpower is one of our most precious 
and most important strengths, but man- 
power alone is not enough, for in number 
of bodies the Communists in Europe and 
Asia far outnumber us. 


Our strength is in the willpower that we 
can muster. Within this building—in this 
great Cleveland metropolitan area—and 
throughout our Nation, each of us has the 
responsibility of rendering energetic, en- 
thusiastic and wholehearted support to our 
defense mission. I think that all of us ac- 
cept this responsibility, but because we are 
ordinarily more concerned with our own 
private responsibilities than with national 
affairs, we require someone to sound the 
alarm and alert us to the approaching dan- 
ger. 

We have made, and we are continuing to 
make, every possible effort to replace dis- 
trust and tension with a true peace and 
with the real prosperity that can only come 
with such a peace. In the United Nations 
and in the diplomatic councils of the world, 
we have striven and are still trying by every 
possible means for an honorable peace. We 


“are trying by every conceivable means to 


bridge the gap between our two worlds by 
international conferences at every level up 
to and including the summit. We should, 
and shall continue to seek a just and last- 
ing peace with liberty and freedom for all 
the people of the world. 

Let us remember that even as we seek 
this road to peace, & practical reality warns 
us that we must keep our powder dry. With- 
in this building our youth will train so that 
we may be absolutely sure that we have 
the capability of fighting a modern war with 
modern weapons. The fact that they are 
training and preparing to use these new 
inventions will not be overlooked in Mos- 
cow. If the Communist recognizes that we 
have a real strength in being—that is ready 
and capable of resisting an attack—that at- 
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tack is likely not to come. Seldom, if ever, 
is an armed policeman the victim of a 
holdup. ’ : 

My friends, we are a peaceful nation, and 
would like to live amongst’ our neighbors in 
this complex community of nations in an 
atmosphere of peace—in a climate which 
would permit the growth of the miracles of 
science and further their applications to the 
overall good of humanity. However, all that 
we, as a nation stand for is in jeopardy if 
for one moment we forget that we must 
remain fully prepared and ever alert to meet 
any challenge directed against our philos- 
ophy of life. 

Not too long ago while in Hawaii, standing 
on the battleship Arizona, I was given an 
everlasting message of remembrance that we 
should remain felly prepared and ever alert. 

You, I am sure, all remember the Arizona 
was one of the ships that was sunk by the 
Japanese on December 7, 1941. As I stood 
there looking at the flag which the Navy 
raises to half mast every day, I heard my 
guide saying that down beneath the water 
there were more than 1,000 American bodies, 
where the next of kin had said, “Don’t try 
to get them out. Let them sleep there for 
all eternity, lulled in their everlasting sleep 
by the waves of the Pacific.” 

While standing there in reverent silence, 
I looked off the bow of the ship and saw some 
bubbles rising to the surface. I inquired of 
the guide, “What is happening there? Why 
are those bubbles rising?” and he said, 
“Somewhere down in the bowels of the Ari- 
zona, there is a tank of air or oil, and these 
bubbles are merely the escaping air coming 
tothe surface.” . 

I said to myself, “No, that is not the an- 
swer.” And here is a beautiful metaphor for 
the Amrerican people. 

There are a thousand sacred dead down 
there in the bottom of the sea, and those 
bubbles are their voices rising to tell us that 
they have died for an ideal and that we, too, 
must be vigilant, that we must be sure that 
they did not die in vain and that the torch 
which they threw us, we will ever carry high. 
So it is up to each and every one of us to be 
ever on the lert. We must carry and hold 
high this living torch for all to see lest we 
forget what these men died for. 

We must be vigilant and constantly on 
guard if we are to remain as a bulwark 
against the ever-pressing tide of interna- 
tional communism. This Nation and its 
allies must remain militarily strong. In my 
opinion, we are taking appropriate action to 
achieve this military strength. 

In order to give a new dimension to the 
Army Reserve in our defense structure, we 
are now developing. only those units which 
can meet the instant requirements of war 
as we know it today. We are in the midst 
of a reorganization which will eliminate 
all units no longer required in. the joint War 
plans for the defense of our Nation. We 
are organizing such new units as will be 
required early in a general mobilization. 
We are adding certain types of new units 
which did not exist under the old concept, 
but which will be required in a modern war. 
The men who will fill these new units and 
man these new weapons must be properly 
trained in the use of their new equipment. 
We are now in the process of developing and 
pitting into use new training techniques, 
and new means of selecting personnel to 
assure that our combat units will be manned 
by soldiers who can withstand the unprece- 
dented stresses of the nuclear battlefield. 
Our efforts in this field are based upon a 
fundamental faith in the character and the 
ruggedness, as well as the adaptability of the 
American soldier, whether he be in the Army 
or in the Reserve. 

We must not lose sight of the fact fhat in 
the long run our military bulwarks will not 
protect us if we as individuals fail to accept 
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our responsibilities with the total dedica- 
tion that Lt. Kingston Mote demonstrated 
during his lifetime. 

Here again, my friends, and a most im- 
portant fact is that you and I must have 
faith and we must believe in the principles 
forth by our governmental leaders. 
We must have faith in the national pol- 
i¢ies for which this great Republic stands— 
we must believe and not waver from a 
steadfast adherence to the great tenets of 
our American faith. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 86 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr.DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle appegring in the Wichita Falls (Tex.) 
Times of August 14, 1958, entitled “Busi- 
ness Research Finds City Growth De- 
pends on Water”’: , 

Facts ABour THE LAKE—BUSINESS RESEARCH 
Frnps City GROWTH DEPENDS ON WATER 


(By Fred Buckles) © 


“The Bureau of Business Research reports 
that its studies indicate that, if adequate and 
acceptable water supplies are provided at 
reasonable cost, major urban and industrial 
expansion will take place in the Wichita 
Falls area.” 

This key statement in the comprehensive 
water study report released recently by Sena- 
tor LYNDON JOHNSON underlines the need for 
additional water for Wichita Falls. 

The joint report on the water developments 
and potentialities of Texas was prepared by 
the State board of water engineers, Army 
Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

“The present supply for Wichita Falls is 
obtained from Lake Kickapoo on the Little 
Wichita River,” the Johnson report says. 


MAJOR SUPPLY NEEDED 


“A major additional water supply will be 
required to meet anticipated increases in 
water requirements.” 

The comprehensive study found that water 
sources in the Wichita Falls area are limited. 

“Numerous reservoir sites exist that are 
suitable from the standpoints of topography 
and streamfiow, but the number that can 
be considered for development of municipal 
and industrial water supplies is presently 
limited because of pollution which arises 
primarily from natural sources and to a lesser 
extent from man-made sources.” 

The report says the Scotland and Ring- 
gold sites on the Little Wichita River are 
potential sources for obtaining such an addi- 
tional supply for Wichita Falls. It points 
out_that a State permit was issued to Water 
District No. 1 for development of the Ring- 
gold site for municipal and industrial water 
supply. 

Federal agencies—the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Army Engineers, U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey, and W. J. Turnbull, Soils Division Chief 
of the Army Engineers at Vicksburg, Miss.— 
recommended the Ringgold site. 

The Scotland site has substantial oil de- 
velopment which would cost $1.8 million to 
protect if a reservoir were built there. Ring- 
gold Reservoir has no oil development. The 
Scotland site’s ultimate yield of water is 
about what Ringgold initial development 
would be, some 25 million gallons per day, 
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but it could not be expanded while Ring- 
gold could be developed ultimately to a 67 
million gallon per day yield, providing enough 
water for Wichita Falls for the next 37 years. 

The study states Ringgold Reservoir has 
been recommended by consulting engineers 
for private construction and financing. 

It says the Bureau of Reclamation has 
completed a report on the results of its 
reconnaissance investigations of potential 
water supply development for the city of 
Wichita Falls. 

FOR AGENCIES 


The study combined the facilities of four 
key Federal and State agencies dealing with 
water development and future sources. 

The report facused attention on the need 
for more water for Wichita Falls to provide 
for urban and industrial expansion. 

“The Texas water problem has become 
more serious each year because of the State’s 
phenomendi growth of population, industry, 
and agriculture,” the agencies declared in 
the report. 

“The future growth and progress of Texas 
will be limited only by its available sup- 
plies of water. 

“That growth is being limited now,” the 
report emphasizes, “and the limitation will 
be continued, unless and until an adequate 
statewide program for control and use of the 
State’s waters is developed.” 

“Urban and industrial growth in Texas in 
recent years has greatly increased municipal 
and industrial water requirements, refiect- 
ing the increase in urban population, a 
steadily rising per capita use of water, and 
the growth of industries, such as petroleum 
refining and petrochemical manufacturing, 
which need larger water supplies for their 
operations.”’ 

OVER LONG RANGE 

“These upward trends in Texas municipal 
and industrial growth and water require- 
ments are expected to continue over the next 
50 years,” the report said, according to sur- 
veys and reports made over the last 10 years 
by the Bureau of Business Research of the 
University-of Texas for the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. 





Secretary Dulles 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Laconia Evening Citizen 
of May 25, 1959, published in Laconia, 
N.H., entitled “Secretary Dulles”: 

SECRETARY DULLES 


Those who heard Secretary Dulles speak at 
the University of New Hampshire 1 year ago 
this month, particularly those who shook 
hands with him and chatted at the reception 
arranged by Governor Dwinell and President 
Johnson, are treasuring the memory of a born 
diplomat. Congressman Merrow in a felici- 
tous introduction from the platform of New 
Hampshire Hall described him, truly as one 
of the greatest men ever to hold the office of 
Secretary of State. 

Associated Press articles in today’s Evening 
Citizen dealing with Mr. Dulles’ extraordi- 
nary career are well worth reading. 

Secretary Dulles could change position 
quickly when occasion demanded, and one 
had the feeling that when he did so it was 
but part of a plan, with each move foreseen 
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long in advance, In the past week visas have 
been granted for at least two American news- 
men to enter Red China, something which 
the Secretary has been stoutly refusing to 
sanction. Yet we do not take this to mean 
that the change in policy has come about 
merely because Mr. Dulles has been succeeded 
by Mr. Herter. We suspect that Secretary 
Dulles’ own sense of timing indicated when 
the change would occur, whether he was in 
office or not. 





American Policy and the Non-Russian 
Nations in the U.S.S.R.—House Joint 
Resolution 355 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1959 


Mr. FARBSTEIN.. Mr. Speaker, most 
Americans are unaware of the fact that 
some of the greatest potentials for world 
freedom exist within the Soviet, Union 
itself. Many do not even know that over 
half of the population in the U.S.S.R. is 
non-Russian, made up of formerly inde- 
pendent nations which aspire to the 
blessings of national freedom which we 
in this country enjoy. Those who do 
know these basic facts have, unfortu- 
nately, come up with no creative and 
imaginative ideas designed to realize 
these potentials. In short, we have no 
effective American policy toward the 
non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R., a 
policy with deep economic, political, cul- 
tural, military, and historical ramifica- 
tions. 

To develop these potentials for world 
freedom, I have introduced House Joint 
Resolution 355, calling for U.S. diplo- 
matic relations with the Republics of 
Ukraine and Byelorussia. This measure 
represents a call for action on the diplo- 
matic plane. Iam happy to see from the 
comments made by the National Review, 
in its May 23 issue, that growing public 
interest is being shown in this measure. 
Much can be done on other planes. The 
Free World Forum contains in its March 
issue an article written by Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky, of Georgetown University, 
on “American Policy and the Non-Rus- 
sian Nations in the US S.R.” The 
article shows the grave defects of our 
policy on the _ psychological-informa- 
tional plane. Many of the arguments’ 
developed by Dr. Dobriansky, who was 
on the National War College faculty last 
year, apply to the need for sober consid- 
eration of my measure on the diplomatic 
level. Because of its pertinence to a very 
basic’ and yet scarcely explored issue, I 
ask that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

AMERICAN POLICY AND THE NoON-RUSSIAN 
NATIONS IN THE U.S.S.R. 
(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 

Moscow’s propaganda for internal con- 

sumption emphasizes repeatedly that the 





-non-Russian Republics are “independent.” 


According to the Kremlin, this “independ- 
ence” was achieved by each of the non- 
Russian nations largely through the efforts 
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of the big Russian Communist brother. In 
recognition of this, the Lithuanians, Ukrain- 

ians, Georgians, and others willingly and 
independently joined their Russian brothers 
in preserving the union. The Soviet Union 
is thus a federated union of many nations 
existing side by side in brotherly love. The 
constitution of the U.S.S.R. provides for se- 
cession, but this, after all, is a symbol of the 
strength of the union since it is unthinkable 
that any of the “voluntary” members would 
ever entertain the thought of seceding. 

No bit of Moscow’s propaganda can be more 
spurious. Behind the facade which is posed 
for the outside world, too, is the imperialist 
subjugation of these non-Russian nations 
ever since the entrenchment of Bolshevism in 
Russia itself. Yet the facade is powerfully 
meaningful. In contrast to the old empire, 
Moscow has had to counter with the pressing 
nationalist urges of the non-Russian nations 
now held captive in the new empire called the 
Soviet Union. On this the data are plain 
and overwhelming. 


On the basis of the historical record these 
past four decades, commonsense would dic- 
tate that the West, and particularly the 
United States, should encourage and support 
the natural nationalism of these captive 
non-Russian nations. Instead, on the 
propaganda level, the opposite seems to take 
place in the United States. Last year the 
U.S. Information Agency decided to cut back 
its programs to several of these non-Russian 
nations. 

The Agency’s decision eliminated the 
Uzbek language program and curtailed the 
Baltic, Ukrainian, and Georgian language 
programs beamed to the Soviet Union. This 
decision cannot be said to rest solely on an 
alleged technical argument of transmitter 
shortage. Instead, it clearly reflects cer- 
tain policy directions for the Voice of 
America which are ill advised. One ought 
not believe that the decision arrived at by 
USIA and perhaps also by the Department 
of State is the result, in any degree, of any 
subversive Communist influence operating 
within these areas. Rather the decision 
seems to be the product of considerable mis- 
understanding as regards the nature of our 
mortal enemy, the aspirations and require- 
ments of the captive nations both within 
and outside the Soviet Union, and as regards 
the modes of effective appeal to the sub- 
jugated non-Russian peoples in the U.S.S.R. 

To any informed person the broad non- 
Russian periphery of the Soviet Union is 
the solar plexis of the Russian Communist 
empire. Its youth make-up about 50 percent 
of the armed forces of the US.S.R. In over 
three decades of Russian Communist domi- 
nation, the non-Russian colonies within the 
U.SS.R. consistently resisted Russian power 
and rule. From these facts alone it should be 
obvious that, in terms of US. security inter- 
ests, the non-Russian nations in the US.S.R. 
constitute a high priority target for US. 
information and propaganda. A broadened 
and skillful aim at this vital target would 
successfully turn the tables on spurious 
Russian propaganda concerning colonialism, 
nationalism, and independence in Asia and 
Africa. 


Moves along these lines of curtailment 
were first indicated in an article written by 
Earl H. Voss. The article showed that 
thought was being given to the elimination 
of the Uzbek broadcast and also to the pos- 
sibility of imitating BBC in having only the 
Russian language broadcasts beamed to the 
USSR. The latter implies, of course, the 
abolition of the other non-Russian —- 
broadcasts, such as the Lithuanian, 
nian, etc. i nec teal 9 ananey tedttaviae tas 
USIA Director stated that a study was being. 
made along these lines. 





2 Washington Sunday Star, Jan. 19, 1958. 
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Close observers of the situation felt that 
such proposals to contract VOA in these and, 
later, other areas of the Communist empire 
were tied up with a move to be soft toward 
the Russians in preparation for a summit 
conference at that time. The reader must 
recall that this was the period of another 
large-scale push for a summit conference. 
Developments concerning VOA cannot be 
understood in void of this empirical con- 
text. In the initial stage, discussions with 
USIA authorities disclosed not even an 
allusion to any problem of transmitter short- 
age that would compel the curtailment of the 


non-Russian language programs. Instead, 


authoritative concern was expressed about 
the unfavored prospect of “splinterizing” 
the Soviet Union. Moreover, through cul- 
tural exchanges and similar arrangements 
the USIA felt that we could make solid 
strides toward peace with the US.S.R. 


It was quite clear then, and is so now, that 
some of these authorities fail to understand 
the major problems of the Soviet Union or, 
more accurately, those of the Russian Soviet 
Federative Socialist Republic in its domi- 
nation over the non-Russian nations within 
the U.S.S.R. As-shown by their official com- 
munications, for example, these nations are 
merely minority groups with minority lan- 
guages, as though they were counterparts to 
the minority groups in the United States. 
If the blanket of U.S.S.R. were legalistically 
thrown over Poland and it become a republic 
like Lithuania or Ukraine, then, according to 
their lights, the Polish Nation would become 
another minority group. These points are 
crucial to the issue at hand. The effective- 
ness of VOA depends on the content and 
direction of its programs and only second- 
arily on the quality and quantity of its tech- 
nical instruments.* 

On the basis of original suspicions on the 
correlation Between the summit push and 
the proposed changes a number of American 
organizations prepared a memorandum on 
“The Prospect of Another Summit Confer- 
ence.” ‘In their behalf, at the end of April, 
Senators H. ALEXANDER SMITH and Pau. H. 
Dovucias and also Congressmen WaLTer H. 


Jupp and (CHAEL A. FPEIGHAN jointly pre- 
sented this memorandum to Secretary of 
State Dulles. In the discussion of its con- 


tents the Secretary of State expressed his 
wholehearted agreement with the views and 
recommendations set forth in the memoran- 
dum. Significantly enough, point four in 
the. memorandum calls for increasing the 
number of non-Russian language broadcasts 
to the US.S.R. It is little wonder, then, 
that Senator Douctas was later aroused to 
say: “It is * * * shocking to learn that the 
Voice of America is now engaged in a series 
of actions which do violence to one of the 
major proposals with which Secretary Dulles 
expressed his agreement.” * 

This background to the transmitter short- 
age pretext for the curtailment of the several 
non-Russian language broadcasts to the 
USS.R. invites certain remarks concerning 
the content effectiveness of VOA. The rea- 
son why we lag far behind Moscow in effec- 
tive propaganda appeal is explained in a sig- 
nificant passage in one of Vice President 
Nrxon’s latest addresses. Speaking to the 
Harvard Business School Association last 
September, Mr. Nrxon stated in effect that 
the way to combat Russian Communist im- 
perialism and colonialism is to revitalize the 
American Revolution. He urged that we 
should be standing for, not against, the na- 
tionalist movements in other countries. As 
he put it, “it is ironic in the extreme that 
the United States should ever be cast in the 





2See the excellent article by C. L. Sulz- 
berger, “Moscow's Huge Colonialist Hoax,” 
New York Times, Mar. 1,.1958. 

*Hon. Paut H. DovuGias in the Concres- 
SIONAL REcorD, Aug. 22, 1958. 
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role of opposing legitimate nationalist move- 
ments. Many of the ideas which miotivate 
today’s nationalists stem from American 
history and have ben taught in American 
universities at home and abroad. * © © We, 
rather than the Soviet Union, should be the 
natural champion of legitimate nationalist 
movements.” How true this is, especially 
among the non-Russian nations both within 
and outside the U.S.S.R. 

If allowed for a period of time, the changes 
effected by USIA will work to Moscow's ad- 
vantage. They will actually work in behalf 
of Mr. Khrushchev’s aims as conveyed to 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson on his recent visit to the 
Soviet Union. “Mr. Khrushchev was say- 
ing,” Stevenson reports, “that whatever goes 
on in the Communist world is a family af- 
fair and doesn’t concern outsiders, that So- 
viet oppression of the uprising in Hungary 
in 1956 was not interference, and that Soviet 
pressure on Yugoslavia to conform to Moscow 
is not a case of meddling in another coun- 
try’s affairs. But Khrushchev also made it 
clear that what went on in the free world 
is a proper concern ‘of the Soviet Union.” ‘ 
These are the same aims that Khrushchev 
has endeavored to realize through a summit 
meeting. 

It must be emphasized that this issue has 
absolutely nothing to do with official talk 
and programing leading to premature revolt 
and the like. It has to do with policy wis- 
dom and propaganda efficiency. The Voice 
of America is not only a technical instrument 
for the transmission of factual information, 
it is also a psychological weapon employed 
for the prime purpose of influencing minds 
and hearts to the justice and political integ- 
rity and intentions of our Side in the global 
struggle. Some official statements on the 
aims and purposes of VOA leaves one with 
the distinct impression that the Voice of 
America is simply an innocuous medium set 
up to inform the rest of the world about 
what Americans are doing in.their everyday 
existence and living. They just don’t seem 
to evince a propaganda acumen aimed at 
progressively weakening the enemy by care- 
fully designed programs and words. There 
doesn’t seem to be that ardor or fervor in the 
agency to undertake those things implied by 
Vice President Nrxon. 


Ir 


Let’s look, then, more directly at VOA’s re- 
cent changes. They are (1) the elimination 
of the regular 15-minute daily program in 
the Moslem Uzbek language beamed from 
Munich to Central Asia, (2) the reduction of 
1 hour each in the daily Lithuanian, Latvian, 
Estonian, and Ukrainian programs, and (3) 
an increase in English-language programs 
beamed to the U.SS.R., as well as a half- 
hour increase in the Russian-language pro- 
gram. 

These changes will have some unfavora- 
ble bearing on US. relations with the Moslem 
peoples, not only in the U.S.S.R. but also with 
those knowledgeable Moslems in Asia, Africa, 
and the Middle East. Our relations, such as 
they are, with the other non-Russian na- 
tions in the U.S.S.R. will likewise be ad- 
versely affected. These “changes lack ade- 
quate justification. In fact, they possess all 
the earmarks of the first step in a policy of 
psychological disengagement with regard to 
the entire Russian Communist empire. 

According to USIA officials, the reasons for 
these changes are several. Concerning (1) 
the Uzbek program, they are allegedly (a) 
to maximize our use of available transmit- 
ters, (b) insufficient evidence as to whether 
this program was being heard to an appre- 
ciable extent, and (c) a scarcity of available 
funds, or transmitters or of qualified person- 
nel. On close examination these reasons for 
eliminating the Uzbek program are weak, ‘to 
say the least. While Moscow today is build- 


* Washington Evening Star, Aug. 27; 1958. 
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- ing tremendous radio facilities In Tashkent 
to influence the free Moslem world to its 
way of thinking, we have decided to abolish 
the only meager program in VOA aimed at 
the unfree Moslems in central Asia. The 
New York Times indicated the absurdity 
this change.® ' 

Just contrast this with the spirit that in- 
spired the message of Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson on June 29, 1951 when VOA broad- 
casts to the Turkestani, Volga-Tatars, and 
the Moslem Azerbaijani were commenced. 
He declared: 

“The people of the United States have a 
friendly regard for the Moslem peoples of the 
USSR. The proud history of the Tatars of 
the Volga who have maintained their an- 
cient culture and traditions despite all ob- 
stacles; the brave Azerbaijanis and other 
mountain people of the Caucasus whose cen- 
turies-old struggle for their human rights 
have provided some of history’s most glorious 
pages; the people of Turkestan whose an- 
cient cities of Bokhara, Samarkand, Merv 
and Tashkent represent monuments of a 
lofty culture; these, like the other God- 
fearing peoples of the Soviet Union are re- 
garded by us Americans as stanch pillars 
against atheistic, materialistic tyranny. 

The Voice of America will henceforth bring 
you in your own language the truth which 
the Communists fear and try to keep from 
you. We shall tell you what is happen- 
ing in the free world and particularly 
in those regions of the free world linked 
with you by religion, tradition and culture. 
We shall keep you informed of the aggrés- 
sive actions of those disturbing the world 
peace. We shall tell you how freemen are 
standing firm against the further spread 
of despotism. 

As I said last month to the people of 
Georgia, “the goal of the American people 
and their- Government is a peaceful world 
where all men can live and work freely and 
happily, without want or fear and with the 
right to worship God in their own way. This 
is our vision of the future; we invite you 
to share it.” 

On the basis of known facts, one could 
add to this splendid message the spirit of 
nationalism which the various Moslem na- 
tions and peoples in the Russian Communist 
empire share with their brethren in the free 
world. This nationalistic force, which we 
are not tapping at all, is even more important 
than their common religion. 

In terms of political rationality and ad- 
vantage, it is evident that if transmitters 
are to be usefully. maximized, they certainly 
should be in the direction of the Moslems 
in central Asia. There is considerable more 
evidence demonstrating Turkestanian oppo- 
sition to Russian communism and its im- 
perialist colonialism over the past 40 years 
than can be shown in favor of the Russians 
against their own Moscow regime. By po- 
litical analysis the 35 million Moslems in 
the U.S.S.R. have a higher target priority 
over most of the areas in the free world 
to which we beam VOA broadcasts. Second, 
the reason of insufficient evidence on the 
reception of this am raises the ques- 
tion as to what kind of evidence USIA is 
seeking on the basis of-an admittedly puny 
operation directed at these people? Clearly, 
if the problem were understood properly it 
would be plainly recognized that the cause- 

. and-effect sequence is really the other way 

around: this is a vitally important target 

area; thus we must have an eff€ctive pro- 
; therefore, resources must be made 

available to it, even at the cost of less im- 

portant areas. 
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USI4’s reasons for cutting down the Baltic 
and Ukrainian language programs are as fol- 


; 





*Editorial on “Krushchev and the Mos- 
lems,” New York Times, July 22, 1958. 
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lows. It is contended that (a) such reduc- 
tions will permit a more concentrated use of 
transmitters in order to overcome the heavy 
jamming of these programs and (b) the con- 
centration of transmitters on particular pro- 
grams necessarily decreases the number of 
programs which these transmitters can carry. 
The extra time, however, will be devoted to 
English language beamed to the 
USSR. and, by way of a half-hour increase, 
to the Russian language program, both of 
which, quite significantly, are not subjected 
by Moscow to such heavy jamming. 

The question remains: “Why does Moscow 
jam these particular non-Russian broadcasts 
most heavily, whereas our English and Rus- 
sian language broadcasts are less or not 
jammed at all?” One can only reasonably 
infer that Moscow fears these latter broad- 
casts less. This striking fact of dispropor- 
tionate jamming is indeed a sound point of 
departure for an inquiry into these cases 
and also the relative contents or sensitive 
aspects of these programs. Commonsense 


~ would dictate steps of concentration and ex- 


pansion of the non-Russian broadcasts be- 
cause of the excessive jamming. 

The plausilbe point is made that these 
changes, by virtue of transmitter concentra- 
tion, will enable us to overcome the heavy 
jamming. This is all to the good. But it 
does not in itself justify the allocation of the 
extra time to the English and Russian lan- 

age broadcasts. Indeed, with concentra- 
tion of transmitters for the non-Russian lan- 
guage broadcasts, this time and more should 
be devoted to these evidently more sensitive 
programs. As in the Moslem case above, 
there is again much more evidence to show 
that we have considerably more to gain by 
concentrating on these Baltic, Ukrainian, and 
other non-Russian broadcasts to the US.S.R. 
than on either the English or Russian lan- 
guage programs. That is, unless our self- 
defeating goal is eventually to imitate BBC 
and have these non-Russian nations in the 
USSR. listen, if they will at all, in the lan- 
guage of their captor. The changes made 
are certainly in this direction, one of psycho- 
logical disengagement. 

For the moment let’s agree that transmit- 
ter concentration necessarily decreases the 
number of programs. Still, why more time 
and programs for Russian and English lan- 
guage broadcasts? For, applying USIA’s 
formula, this presumably means more pro- 
grams on fewer transmitters per program. 
Here, too, one runs into a priority valuation. 
Very simply, if it is conceded that the 
US38.R. has top priority for our broadcasts, 
then why can’t more transmitters be made 
available at this time to our broadcasts to 
the Soviet Union at the expense of less sensi- 
tive programs to areas with lower priority? 
This is another sensible alternative and in 
accord with the view that the purpose of 
this Agency was to combat the propaganda 
of the et Union. 

Iv 


In the eyes of some USIA officials the lan- 
guagss of the Lithuanians, Latvians, Eston- 
ians, Ukrainians, Turkestanis are minority 
languages of minority groups. This, per- 
haps more than any other fact, explains these 
unthought . The recent study of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee on “The Soviet 
Empire: Prison House of Nations and Races” 
and many other studies, particularly those 
of the Select House Committee To Investi- 
gate Communist Aggression, show that the 
non-Russian nations have striven desperately 
to preserve their distinctive languages and 
other cultural identities against the rus- 
sification programs of Moscow. 

The recourse to expanded English broad- 
casts to the U.S.S.R. appears almost as out 
of place in terms of the global psychological 
conflict. The present movement in Ameri- 
can education is to have our people learn the 

of other peoples primarily in order 
to understand them better, to make warm 
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contact with them. Evidently the tendency 
in the Voice is contrary to this movement 
and its objectives. USIA's fantastic formula 
is: Reduce the programs in the language of 
the masses, have them listen more in the 
language of their captor, and the relative few 
who wish to perfect their English, very likely 
for political ends against our own interest, 
let’s accommodate them, too. 

In conclusion, then, to predicate these po- 
litically unwise changes on the technical 
ground of transmitter shortage is in itself 
cause for wonderment concerning the objec- 
tives and purposes of VOA, especially in rela- 
tion to the logically high priority targets 
within the Soviet Union itself. Moreover, 
the manipulations of time and facilities in 
favor of English and Russian language broad- 
casts at the expense of the more sensitive 
non-Russian broadcasts—and this despite 
the general condition of transmitter short- 
age—only serve to intensify this wonderment. 
Also, one cannot but seriously question the 
preferred technical argument. If the non- 
Russian areas in the U.S.S.R. are objectively 
recognized to be high priority targets existing 
in the immediate environment of the Rus- 
sian Communist enemy, then it would appear 
that a reallocation of transmitters is in 
order—at this time even at the expense of 
low priority areas in the free world. In this 
connection, one might ask whether any 
thought had been given to the use of our 
floating transmitters for broadcasts to, the 
Ukraine, the Baltic area, the Caucasus, and 
Turkestan? Why couldn’t these be used 
somewhere near Turkey or Pakistan to meet 
the requirements of these high priority 
target areas? 

Furthermore, if jamming is characteristic 
of VOA broadcasts, it must be equally so for 
Radio Liberation broadcasts out of Munich. 
In considering immediate alternatives, has a 
joint use of Radio Liberation transmitters 
been considered in the interest of economy, 
efficient concentration, and plain propaganda 
effectiveness? All sorts of legalistic reasons 
for not considering Radio Liberation at this 
present moment of supposed transmitter 
urgency will not do in the light of all facts 
in the situation. The plain fact is that this 
whole problem, from policy to action, hasn’t 
been seriously and thoroughly thought out. 
Striking advantages thus continue to elude 
us. 





Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1959 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
St. Marys,.Pa., Daily Press of Saturday, 
May 23, 1959. 





ForEIGN Arp 


Each year about this time the American 
people are told that every cent the White 
House asks for foreign aid is vital and any 
reduction of the amotint requested would 
imperil America’s standing abroad. 

The truth of the matter is, American 
prestige in most parts of the world never 
was high, and is in the lower brass ranks 
now, despite some $70 billion that have been 
shipped abroad within the last decade or so— 
money extracted from your wages or salaries 
in the form of income tax or indirect levies 
on'what you have to buy. 

_Of all the millions that have been sent 
to Yugoslavia, this country has no guarantee 
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Marshal Tito would not turn against us in 
event of trouble. 

Sending money overseas has won no friends 
for the United States, rather petty jealousies, 
bickering, and wondering why more money 
wasn’t sent. 

In helping other nations regain their con- 
templated economies, to help people with 
their agricultural programs so the hungry 
can be better fed, is okay with most Ameri- 
cans and creates no argument—it’s the out- 
right giving of cash and military assistance 
that casts a shadow of disappointment over 
some phases of any foreign aid measure. 

Time after time Washington has warned 
of the many serious things-that will happen 
if one thin dime is slashed off the asked 

-foreign aid amount. In many cases the 
asked amount has been reduced to some ex- 
tent without dire consequences. 

If all foreign aid were cut off abruptly 
it is doubtful if anything of danger would 
happen. It has become an annual bugaboo 
that has cost the taxpayers of the United 
States billions of dollars that otherwise could 
have been used to reduce the national debt, 
slash income tax payments, build new 
schools, hospitals, and back public housing 
developments in the thousands from Maine 
to California. 

The average taxpayer thinks of foreign 
aid as being something entirely apart from 
his way of life without realizing his tax 
dollar is what is supporting it. 





Our Plan To Welcome Khrushchev When 
and If He Comes Over Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Congress 
and of the Nation, the suggestion con- 
tained in the editorial-of Mr. Oxie Reich- 
ler, distinguished editor of the Herald 
Statesman, of Yonkers, N.Y., that the 
American people greet Premier Khru- 
shchev with dignity, restraint, and si- 
lence, should he visit our shores: 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Yonkers (N.Y.) Herald Statesman, 
May 21, 1959] 
Our Pitan To WELCOME KHRUSHCHEV WHEN 
AND Ir He Comes Over HERE 


If Nikita Khrushchev, Premier of Soviet 
Russia, should come to the United States of 
America—and it begins to look as if he 
might be coming sooner or later—it is the 
Herald Statesman's hope that we Americans 
will exercise restraint in our curiosity and 
definitely curb our traditional spirit of wel- 
come to visitors. 

There are reports that Mr. Khrushchev has 
been renewing his pressure for an invitation 
to the United States, to an extent which may 
make such a bid inevitable. Besides, if a so- 
called summit meeting is held this summer, 
it may well be in the United States. 

It is obvious that we substantially overdid 
our welcome to Anastas Mikoyan, the Soviet 
Deputy Premier—to an extent that not only 
irritated many sober-minded Americans but 
infuriated many to behold such maudlin 
sentimentality over one of the masterminds 
in the butchering of political enemies or. in- 
nocents, and in vast inhuman acts of cruelty 
and worse, not to mention the maltreatment 
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and kidnaping and slaughter of our own fel- 
low countrymen. 

We suggest that the Herald Statesman 
plan for a Khrushchev visit be applied na- 
tionwide from the moment he steps onto 
our shores. 

Let him have his official and informal 
greetings from the President, as required by 
protocol, but let us forego the invariable 
crowds, the cheering, the fulsome adoration 
which we like to shower upon a foreign dig- 
nitary. 

Let him have his ride up Broadway, if that 
is essential, but with no ticker tape, no glad 
outcries of welcome. If there are people 
along the curb, let them try hard to be silent. 

Absence from the Soviet Premier’s route, 
from the places where he speaks, and silence 
on the part of passersby—these can be more 
potent than the occasional picketing and 
placarding and the other usual implements 
of protest. 

Let America give Khrushchev the kind of 
treatment we should have given Mr. Mikoy- 
an. This would demonstrate our national 
respect for freedoms, which both so often 
threaten to take away from us as they have 
from their own people and from the satel- 
lites they have seized. 

By silence we would be giving “voice”—in 
the most stentorian manner possible—to our 
opinion of Khrushchev’s betrayal of every 
agreement at Geneva 4 years ago, his harsh 
oppression in Hungary, his blackmailing of 
every member nation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), his runout on 
the reunion of the two Germanys, his harass- 
ment of Berlin, and his incessant threats to 
destroy the West with hydrogen bombs. 

If we love freedom, we can show him—by 
acting like intelligent and self-respecting 
human beings—our revulsion against Com- 
munist enslavement of peoples and nations, 
and our opinion of the Communist program 
of constant threat to destroy the free world 
and to launch World War III unless we ap- 
pease its insatiable maw. 

If Communists—whether in Soviet Russia 
or in China or elsewhere—choose to act like 
brutes and bullies, who must always get 
their own way without resistance, we must 
try to make their leaders understand that 
the time has come for a revival of decency, 
courage and no surrender. 

Our silence and indifference can be a val- 
uable weapon in the cold war—far more ef- 
fective and dignified than hypocritical adu- 
lation. Isn’t it worth a trial? 





Cancer, Air Pollution, Viruses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH Q. ALEXANDER 


« OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, in 
the growing search for the cause of and 
cure for lung cancer, as yet the answer 
has not been found. 


In the case of lung cancer there are 
many theories, but no proof as to the 
cause and cure. In the search for the 
truth, I add to my remarks two releases 
by the United Press, respectively dated 
May 9 and May 11: 

Sr. Lovis.—A possible connection between 
caffeine and cancer was seen in a paper 
presented today to the 59th meeting of the 
Society of American Bacteriologists. 

Mrs. Pat Lingle, a graduate student work- 
ing in the Southern Illinois University re- 
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search laboratory, Carbondale, said experi- 
ments showed caffeine can “stunt the 
growth” of living cells. The experiments 
conducted by Mrs. Lingle and Mrs. Carl C. 
Lindegren, wife of the laboratory director, 
were made with yeast.cultures. 

They reported that some cultures are 
more resistant than others, but the cells of all 
the cultures underwent some mutations at a 
caffeine dosage of two-tenths of 1 percent. 

Dr. Lindegren said that these resemble 
cancer cells in being unable to breathe, 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—A prominent research 
scientist said today that virus-like phenom- 
ena could be responsible for all types of 
cancer. ; 

If true, said Dr.,S. E. Luria, professor of 
microbiology at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, it might become possible 
soon to postulate a drug cure for cancer. 

Luria made the statement in reviewing 
the evidence of his Own and others’ work in 
the field of virology and microbiology. His 
studies have been supported for many years 
by the American Cancer Society. 

Luria said his conclusions were based more 
on analogies than on firm knowledge about 
the relationships between viruses and cancer. 

Drug 1 eatment of cancer would be pos- 
sible if cancers reacted the same as virus- 
infected cells, 

Luria said that the chemical secrets, of 
viruses were rapidly coming to light, and 
primitive but successful chemical attacks 
already have been made against them, 





The Wailing Wall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1959 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks there follows 
an article appearing in the Juvenile 
Court Judges Journal, published at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., under date of April 1959. 
It contains an excellent message and 
was written by the Honorable James P. 
Gossett, probate judge of Gooding 
County, Idaho: 


THE WAILING WALL 
(By James P. Gossett) 


(A western judge speaks: How a wealth of 
local resources of people and good will can be 
found in almost any rural county ofour land 
is shown in the accompanying article by 
Judge Gossett. Born and raised in South 
Carolina, Judge Gossett was graduated from 
Yale University, is a world traveler, has 
operated a ranch on the Snake River in Idaho, 
and, as his article shows, is a writer of note. 
His message should be particularly interest- 
ing and inspiring to judges in rural coun- 
ties—and these constitute the vast majority 
of our judges of children’s courts—because it 
shows how the judge, by improvising, can 
match the efforts of the large courts with all 
their experts and specialized facilities, by 
using “The Acres of Diamonds” in his own 
backyard.) 

There is prevalent among the judges of the 
less populous juvenile jurisdictions an un- 
fortunate negative attitude toward what 
they are able to accomplish. It derives from 
their lack of facilities compared with the 
courts of metropolitan areas. The title I 
have chosen for this piece is apt, I think, be- 
cause the lament of these judges is indeed 
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raising a wall between themselves and effec- 
tive functioning among their charges. 

My State ranks 12th in area but 43d in 
population. Except for the concentrations 
in and about our few cities, our people are 
strewn to the four winds within our borders. 
My own jurisdiction consists of one of the 
smaller counties without a city of any size, 
and the problems incident to méager facili- 
ties are not new to me. I too must plead 
guilty to a share in the agonizing mentioned 
above, 

However, I was once told by one of the 
most prominent jurists in the land that as 
necessity is the mother of invention so is 
dedication the progenitor of inspiration. 
Over the past decade I have found this to 
be substantially true. So obsessed do we be- 
come with our physical deficiencies-that we 
lose sight of the transcendent values of our 
purpose; and in so doing we fail to recog- 
nize the advantages that accrue to us. It 
has been my experience that as my interest in 
and appreciation of the problems of my 
young people increased, roads over, under, 
and around obstacles imposed by lacks were 
opened by the larger view of must. 

Certainly the less heavily freighted juve- 
nile courts have circumstances favoring their 
efforts that cannot possibly exist for courts 
through which traffic is heavy. Not the least 
of these is the proportionately greater 
amount of time that can be by the judge 
devoted to the individual case. If the judge 
is the figure in his community that he should 
be, no amount of effort put forth by dele- 
gated jurisdiction in the form of social 
worker or probation officer—however de- 
voted—can possibly have the same impact 
as an equivalent amount of time and effort 
expended by the judge in person. The judge’s 
first-hand acquaintance with such vital 
factors as family, neighborhood, school in- 
fluences and associations, economic status, 
religious proclivities, and a thousand and one 
individually personal things give to him the 
opportunity for made-to-measure disposi- 
tions that avoid stereotyped sterility. 

The more intimate personal relations that 
obtain between the residents in a small com- 
munity constitute a pool of resources for 
judges with courts like mine that is seldom, 
if ever, found in big city jurisdictions. 
“Everybody knowing everybody else’s busi- 
ness” has a way, if properly employed, of 
making for a community sense of responsi- 
bility for the community’s children. And 
there, I believe, is one of the great keys to 
our common urgent problem: the creation 
and sustaining of a community sense of re- 
sponsibility among. our’ adults for all the 
children. 

The way, of course, to achieve this end is to 
promote the greatest possible adult partici- 
pation in children’s activities—both good 
and could be better activities. Here success 
feeds upon success in an arithmetic progres- 
sion that is astonishing. In our community 
we have attempted to transplant the theory 
and the spirit of the 4-H and Future Farmers 
of America movements that have, out here 
anyway, been so outstandingly successful. 

JUNIOR DEPUTIES 


A project that has prospered us has been 
the “Junior Deputies.” ‘The sheriff in this 
part of the country is still a very potent per- 
sonality. Our sheriff and his deputies are 
personable young men, and all veterans of 
World War II. Playing those two facts to 
the hilt, we have built a Junior Deputies 
program in which membership can be had 
only by qualification as to character, be- 
havior, attitude, etc., over a candidacy pe- 
riod. There is a long and impatient waiting 
list. 

While we have no Big Brother organization 
as such, we do have a number of groups that 
perform the same function, and I believe— 
forgive me—with a bit less ostenta and 
possibly condescension, In these 
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the overlapping and interlocking of the day- 
to-day lives of small community people have 
been worked to advantage. Civic groups and 
church groups have more cohesiviness and 
better definition of purpose in their work 
among young folks. Our churches partieu- 
larly have worked minor miracles with teen- 
age groups that, among us, would otherwise 


‘be hard put to find constructive use for 


leisure. These groups have successfully de- 
veloped the fellowship end product that in 
large cities frequently takes a much more 
unsavory shape. 

Having only State-employed social workers, 
and very few of them, and no such thing as 
school visitors, we have had to go directly 
into the schools for help along those lines. 
It is not at all infrequent for a school super- 
intendent, or principal, or a teacher to accept 
full responsibiilty as a child’s parole officer. 
It may sound strange but it is nonetheless 
true that our school personnel have been 
about our most effective custodians. 

In this connection it appears that in some 
ways our big systems may have gone in too 
much for specialization, which, no matter 
how. learnédly applied, cannot but mean—to 
@ degree—diversity of aim. Cooperation of 
school people has been all that could be asked 
and much, much more than would be ex- 
pected by those who haven’t tried it. Far 
from being the result of a potpourri of ex- 
perts, such success as we have had has been 
attained by placing as much of the child's 
life as we could over a common denominator 
that was more or less natural and under- 
standable to the child. 

Being a nonpopulous jurisdiction, the 
closer connections between the court, the 
parents, the schools, the law-enforcement 
people, the adult community and other pub- 
lic agencies has made possible a mutuality 
of responsibility and of aim with a minimum 
of antagonism. A few thousand people can 
be reached almost individually through 
groups, and made aware of problems—and 
their answers—in a manner impossible to 
achieve in a big city. And I am sure that I 
need not assess the importance to awareness 
and understanding. 

A judge who can live with and among 
those within his jurisdiction has an un- 
deniable advantage. An elected judge in 
@ small community cannot but have the 
blessing of most of his people if he is of 
them. ‘True, we have to use our county 
murse occasionally as an investigator; but 
we get pertinent details in her reports that 
the professional snooper with a masters de- 
gree more often than not overlooks—and 
they are always sympathetic objective re- 
ports. True, we may have to have Mary’s 
English teacher hold her driver’s license and 
issue it to her only on special occasions in 
order to teach Mary that driving a car is 
an adult privilege requiring an attendant 
sense of responsibility. But then, Mary 
usually thinks her English teacher is “cool” 
anyway, which helps. 

As long as the load permits I would much 
prefer to make my own decisions and dispo- 
sition&’ in the case of every single child 
brought to the attention of the court. I 
was a pretty mean blankety-blank myself, 
and I think I generally have a pretty fair 
idea of what’s going on in the brain behind 
that tearful, resentful, or even belligerent 
little face. I think I would rather have the 


decisions made tempered by My Own ap- 


prenticeship at adulthood than strained by 
the cold, untrammeled professionalism of a 
doctor’s degree. 

My editor and I don't fight, because I 
write for his paper; my sheriff and I don’t 
fight because we are good friends on and 
off duty; and our wives are socially accept- 
able each to the other; my county nurse 
(my social service in toto) and I don’t ight 
because our offices adjoin, and she can’t 
get along much better without me than I 
can without her. 
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Because I am & “catch-all” probate court 
that handles everything but bedpans, I come 
in official contact with most of the adults 
within my jurisdiction sooner or later, and 
because I am a “joiner,” I come in unofficial 
contact with most of them anyway. They 
know me—and about me—and I know 
them—and about them. All of that makes 
for an even break at the starting gun: 
something neither the big city authorities 
nor its children often have. For a judge 
who knows what he is trying to do and who 
really wants to do it, that constitutes a 
large segment of sufficiency. 





A Machine That Does Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. VANIK. Mr.’ Speaker, at the 
School of Library Science of Western 
Reserve University in Cleveland, Ohio, 
a center for documentation and commu- 
nication research has been established 
to document and expedite scientific com- 
munication. This center has also pio- 
neered in plans for the creation of a 
national center for the coordination of 
scientific and technical information. 

I recommend serious consideration of 
the following article by Allen Kent, asso- 
ciate director of the center for documen- 
tation and communication research, 
School of Library Science, Western Re- 
serye University, which appeared in the 
April issue of Harpers magazine entitled 
“A Machine That Does Research”: 

A Macuine TuHat Dogs RESEARCH 
(By Allen Kent) 


A new kind of electronic brain, now being 
developed in Cleveland, can pick out a sliver 
of vital information from a haystack of 
unwanted papers—and may save millions of 
dollars and countless hours of labor for 
American scholars and businessmen. 

Not long ago the director of a large engi- 
neering organization was chagrined to dis- 
cover that his research staff had spent $50,- 
000 and a year’s time in repeating an un- 
successful design program for building 
military trucks that he himself had rejected 
10 years before. For a decade the original 
research report had lain buried in the com- 
pany library. 

An official of Pan American World Airways 
heard about an unclassified 85-page report 
on air cargo that had been prepared at the 
Stanford Research Institute in 1956. He 
wrote to Stanford to get it and enclosed 
a Pan Am purchase order. 

“Sorry, we did this for the USAFHQ, 
DCS/D,” Stanford replied. “Why not write 
them?” (Stanford’s reports are the property 
of its clients, he learned later.) He wrote 
again, with a new purchase order, to the Air 
Forces HQ, DCS/D, requesting a copy of the 





. booklet. 


“Sorry, they’re all distributed; don’t have 
any. Try ASTIA,” came the reply. 

He wrote a new purchase order and letter 
to ASTIA in Dayton. 

“Sorry, you're not qualified to receive this 
report. Try OTS.” * 

Another letter, another purchase order, this 
time to OTS, Department of Commerce in 
Washington. To that, he received no reply 
whatever. 

I agree with the man who told the story 
that Pan Am had a need and a right to know 
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how to solve this problem. But whose re- 
sponsibility was it to make that report avail- 
able? * © © 

In 1950, an article on the application of 
Boolean algebra to electrical circuits ap- 
peared in a journal of the Soviet Academy of 
Science, and though an English abstract was 
later published in Mathematical Reviews, it 
was not “discovered” until 5 years later— 
after several teams of mathematicians in a 
variety of American industrial concerns had 
spent more than 15 man-years in unsuccess- 
ful attempts to solve the problem. * * * 

American industrial and scientific research 
is littered with examples of inefficiency like 
these because obsolete library methods can 
neither keep track of the mounting volume 
of scientific and technical research, nor make 
it accessible in a hurry. An executive of a 
large steel company has insisted that it is 
cheaper to repeat an experiment if the cost 
does not exceed $100,000 than to pay for a 
search to determine whether it has been 
done before. And Thomas Vaughan, vice 
president of Colgate-Palmolive, has guessed 
that if better library methods could cut only 
1 percent of the research worker’s time, they 
would save American industry something 
like $20 million a year. 

This torrent of new knowledge comes from 
Government agencies, universities, and in- 
dustries here and abroad. Internationally, 
there are about 50,000 journals in the natural 
and physical sciences. Chemical Abstracts, 
an American publication indexes some 100,- 
000 articles a year, and special libraries 
throughout the country draw on over 300 
various abstracting and indexing sources. 
The U.S. Patent Office admits to being al- 
most 4 years behind in searching applications 
for patents. 

In 1955 Vannevar Bush urged the Patent 
Office to explore the techniques of automa- 
tion for speeding up their work. In that 
same year, with a similar but broader objec- 
tive in mind, Western Reserve University in 
Cleveland initiated a far-reaching program 
to improve library methods in its new center 
for documentation and communication re- 
search. Western Reserve has natural assets 
for the job: its school of library’ science, 
which fosters the center, is one of the oldest, 
best known, and most progressive in the 
country; and Cleveland's industrial and re- 
search facilities offer a rich source of sup- 
port. The center’s chief outside sponsor 
from the start has been the American So- 
ciety for Metals, and scores of sponsors and 
customers for its various services now range 
from firms like Union Carbide Corp. and Gen- 
eral Electric Co., to Duke University, the 
U.S. Army, and the US. Air Force. 

The program began small but it has rap- 
idly gained momentum. From the beginning 
it has been closely integrated with the school 
of library science, and the school’s dean, Dr. 
J. H. Shera, is the center’s spokesman and a 
national leader in the new field of documen- 
tation. But in view of the magnitude and 
complexity of the research needs of modern 
science’ and technology—and of the caution 
with which responsible government officials 
are obliged to come to decisions—the center’s 
main advantage isa human quality. Its men 
and women—from Western Reserve's presi- 
dent, John S. Millis, to the part-time gradu- 
ate assistant—are dedicated to the idea that 
@ reasonable approach to the staggering 
problems of scientific communication can be 
found. Important tangible results have 
come much faster than we ever expected— 
when a few of us used to get together a short 
5 years ago and talk. James W. Perry, who 
is now director of the center, was then a 
library fellow at Massachusetts Institute of 
‘Technology, and I was associated with him 
there. 


2 The Office now has a long-range program 
dealing with the use of electronic equipment 
in its searches, It is called “Haystaq.” 
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But Western Reserve—and the Nation’s re- 
search effort—have a long way to go; and 
in this field no organization can go it alone. 


CAN WE SPEED UP THE LIBRARY? 


The focus of the rapidly expanding pro- 
gram of the Center for Documentation is 
its electronic research machine—called the 
Western Reserve searching selector—de- 
signed and nurtured by J. W. Perry. The 
maghine is now installed in the bare second- 
floor master bedroom of e. converted brick 
and stucco house on fraternity row where 
the Center is housed, and it rattles along 
noisily 8 to 10 hours a day. With the assist- 
ance of human operators and a Flexowriter 
which is wired into it, the machine scans 
the encoded abstracts of scientific articles 
and produces in typewritten form a bibliog- 
raphy of existing knowledge on a given prob- 
lem. It can work on 10 questions simul- 
taneously. 

Early next year, the present selector will 
step down to the status of student-trainer, 
and a new high-speed machine now being 
built by General Electric will take over. 
With transistors instead of tubes in its in- 
nards and: magnetic tape instead of paper 
tape in its craw, the new machine will hum 
not rattle, and will flash the red light in- 
dicating a fruitful connection 5,000 times as 
often. But even this new electronic searcher 
will be only part of a pilot project for a 
greater design. 

The centers’ staff of about 50, many of 
them women, is sprinkled liberally with 
graduate students in a new branch of li- 
brary science, working part time—for pay, 
for love of research, and for master’s and 
doctors’ degrees. The center’s first doctor of 
philosophy’s hope to graduate this Septem- 
ber and will be qualified professionally as 
documentalists to take jobs in industry, 
government, and university libraries, at sal- 
aries a third higher than those of the usual 
doctor of library science. For the library 
of the future will not be a cloister, presided 
over by a kindly spirit withdrawn from the 
turmoil of the outside world, but a throb- 
bing nerve center of commercial, scientific, 
and industrial research. 

I am well aware that this picture may be 
horrifying to conservative scholars—but the 
historical and linguistic implications of this 
intellectual experiment are exciting, too. Be- 
cause much of the work of any research and 
communications center depends on trans- 
lation and language analysis, a foreign 
tongue and symbolic logic may be more use- 
ful tools for some specialists than electron- 
ics. 

At present, the program at Western Reserve 
centers mainly on metallurgy. Through the 
cooperation of the American Society for 
Metals, we receive journals from all parts of 
the wotld. Graduate students, acting as sub- 
ject analysts, prepare detailed abstracts of 
the important articles, encode them into 
machine language, much as a clerk codes 
messages for transatlantic transmission into 
cables. Puriched into standard IBM cards, 
these abstracts are then automatically 
checked against a code dictionary, which is 
also on IBM cards. One of the center’s tasks 
is to develop this dictionary of punched 
cards, whose terms and phrases bring in re- 
lated generic concepts and broaden the ref- 
erence which the research machine will pro- 
duce on a given question. For example, the 
code for induction furnace will permit 
searches not only for that term, but also 
more generically for electrical heating equip- 
ment or electrical equipment or heating 
equipment or heating. 

Once the dictionary meanings are trans- 
ferred to the punched cards of the metal- 
lurgical abstract, the units are transferred 
(automatically) to punched paper tape. 
These rolls of tape, each covering about 50 
abstracts, are stored in small paper boxes 
(5 by 6 by 1% inches in size). Stacked ona 
table or lined up on a shelf, a hundred of 
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these boxed rolls of tape contain the basic 
findings, encoded in machine language, of 
thousands of scientific journals. These rolls 
constitute the library. The WRU Center 
also keeps the uncoded abstracts and copies 
of the original articles, filed in the tradi- 
tional manner and identified by the serial 
number of the stored code version. 


HOW TO FIND THINGS OUT 


When a request for a search comes in, the 
human operators encode the question, wire 
(or “program”) the Searching Selector for 
that question, and imsert the encoded “li- 
brary” tape.in the Flexowriter, which trans- 
fers the impulses by wire into the selector. 
The machine then rattles through its noisy 
routine of response and rejection (flashing 
white or red lights on its switchboard front 
to indicate misses or hits), and the Flexo- 
writer (unmanned) types out on ordinary 
manuscript paper the serial numbers of. the 
relevant abstracts. Obviously, the results 
can be sent anywhere, and the laboratory 
technician or inventor who asked the ques- 
tion can study the material at his own con- 
venience. 

During the past year—under a test spon- 
sored by the American Society for Metals— 
trial customers ordered more than a hundred 
machine searches. Many of these would 
have taken a corps of librarians weeks or 
months to duplicate by conventional meth- 
ods. For example, one company, working on 
a jet airplane, wanted_to find a high-tem- 
perature-resistant metal possessing the op- 
timum combinations of fabricating prop- 
erties. The inquiry was expressed as a re- 
quest for all the literature on “the forma- 
bility of the sheet form of as many of the 
high-temperature alloys as have been tested.” 
In this case, center staff clarified the ques- 
tion, encoded it, programed it, fed the library 
through the reading unit of the selector, and 
eventually sent the results to the customer 
in the form of abstracts of the relevant 
articles. 

Since January 1 of his year, the center has 
been supplying a current awareness service to 
10 industrial, university, and Government 
organizations—keeping them up to date on 
the current world output in metallurgy. 
This service not only guarantees nearly com- 
plete coverage of the field but cuts down on 
the time lag in library processing of journals. 

The next step for Western Reserve will be 
to install the GE high-speed machine. 
Western Reserve is also looking for about 
$350,000 to stock the new library and train. 
competent subject specialists. Such an in- 
vestment would underwrite a model center 
for pilot searching operations of a con- 
vincing variety and size and would serve as 
a foundation for a national literature ex- 
Small pilot projects in 
the main scientific fields (biology, biochemis- 
try, chemistry, physics, mathematics) will 
require trainees with an undergraduate 
major in science, a master’s degree in li- 
brarianship, and preferably some experience 
in the field in which they will be abstracting. 


DO WE WANT A NATIONAL CENTER? 


In theory, at least, automation in library 
procedures makes possible a national system 
of information facilities that will increase 
the efficiency of the research worker and 
safeguard our scientific and industrial pro- 
gress. But strong disagreement exists among 
Government officials and professional ex- 
perts in the field as to the degree of centrali- 
zation that is desirable and as to the esti- 
mated cost of launching any national_pro- 
gram. Whenever the subject comes up (as 
it came up in congressional hearings last 
spring, in a pioneering conference in Cleve- 
land 3 years ago, in discussions—both pub- 
lic and private—by the National Science 
Foundation and the National Research 
Council), wild differences arise in the guesses 
about costs (one can’t call them estimates) 
which are aired by the various experts talk- 
ing at the moment. And as always in mat- 
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ters of technology and science these days, 
someone makes comparisons—in awe or 
horror—with the Soviet Union, which has 
a centralized research service employing 
2,000 staff members. 

the question of costs, I believe that a 
budget of $36 million—to be expended over 
a period of 10 years—would suffice to create 
an effective national center of scientific in- 
formation. (I have heard estimates that go 
up to $3800 million.) At the end of this 
period, I think, these services would become 
financially self-supporting. In effect, the 
center would be handling a new form of 
publication—encoded on magnetic tape or 
other easily reproducible storage medium— 
and the returns would amortize the costs of 
machine searching among @ large number 
of clients. 

The existence of a national center would 
not prevent the formation of other, special- 
ized processing centers, like many publishing 
houses, whose output might be purchased 
or rented by organizations wishing to operate 
their own research machines. At the pres- 
ent time many large industrial organizations, 
such as Du Pont, Union Carbide, and Smith, 
Kline, and French, independently process 
their own materials at enormous costs in 
duplicated effort. A well-planned network 
of specialized centers would make possible a 
blend of centralized and decentralized proc- 
essing and use of research literature. At the 
present time, American industry and Gov- 
ernment are paying no less than $1 billion 
a year (15 to 20 percent of the total national 
research expenditures) for the existing anti- 
quated and uncoordinated system of infor- 
mation services. A few millions of dollars a 
year to launch an efficient national center 
would be modest. 

It is difficult to clarify just where our re- 
sponsible national authorities stand on this 
question. At the time of the congressional 
hearings in 1958, the National ‘Research 
Council announced that it. was going to es-+ 
tablish an advisory board on information and 
documentation in science, to be aided by a 
small full-time professionab staff. But this 

has not yet been implemented. This 
winter, on Pearl Harbor Day, Dr. James R. 
Killian’s Science Advisory Committee re- 
leased a report on scientific information 
problems which proposed t) expand and 
formalize one of the National Science Foun- 
dation functions under the name of “Science 
Information Service.’ The New York Times 
(one of the very few newspapers that at- 
tempted to cover this piece of nearly in- 
scrutable news) headlined it “President Au- 
thorizes Formation of a Science Information 
Service.” Rejecting the Russian centralized 
information system, Dr. Killian’s release said 
that the new Science Information Service 
would assist, cooperate with, and supple- 
ment the many existing seientific informa- 
tion activities but would assume responsibil- 
ity for none of them; it would be acting in 
“the best American tradition of private en- 
terprise and Government working together 
for the national good.” 

The reluctance of the National Research 
Council, the National Science Foundation, 
and the Killian Science Advisory Committee, 
to act with respect to their several respon- 





. sibilities in this field may result from their 
having been established at widely different 


periods of time, largely without reference to 
one another, and without any clear directive 
from Congress as-to the authority of each. 
Be that as it may, excessive fear of centrali- 
zation is as destructive as any other fear— 
and the chaos of our present no-system is all 
too real. 
“REALLY SHATTERING” 


With neither awe nor horror, we ought to 
take notice of what the Russians are do- 
ing; for—putting aside the cold war and 
weapons race—the problems of communica- 
tion in science, technology, and other fields 
of knowledge are international, more today 
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than ever before. If the Russians are finding 
answers where we are groping, it is com- 
pounding our stupidity to ignore them. 
Last fall I spent 4 weeks in the Soviet 
Union (as part of a longer European trip) 
finding out what I could about the activities 
of the Soviet All-Union Institute of Scien- 
tific and Technical Information in Moscow 
(called VINITI). This vast enterprise, which 
now has a staff of 2,000 was set up in 1952 
for the purpose of acquiring, analyzing, ab- 
stracting, and disseminating to scientists 
and engineers the world output of technical 
periodicals. It now receives 15,000 periodi- 
cals and processes nearly 500,000 articles a 
year; and it pays abstractors enough money 
to encourage competition for such part-time 
jobs. Russian abstractors get five times as 
much as American professionals, for whom 
abstracting is mostly a labor of love. By the 
end of 1957, a British scientist returning 
from a visit to the institute called its activi- 


ties “really shattering * * * no other agency * 


in the world is doing this job.” 


During those weeks in Moscow, I spent a 
good deal of time at the institute. I vis- 
ited the editorial offices of the abstracting 
journals and expres bulletins which they put 
out, saw the products of their laboratory 
for electro modeling which is designing and 
building a machine to be used for storing 
and searching chemical information, and 
talked with Government planning officials 
and with linguists, logicions, mathemati- 
cians, chemists, and engineers. Finally, in 
a meeting with some 200 members of the 
staff, we batted the subject back and forth 
for- 3 hours—the audience shouting the 
words that the interpreter and I could not 
get out. 


Their response confirmed my impression 
that Russian scientists are keenly interested 
in the problem of creating a common “ma- 
chine language” and a novel information 
machine for translating, searching, and cor- 
relating scientific literature by automatic 
means. 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


The United States has abstracting services 
galore—special librarians have listed 312 of 
them—but they are completely independent 
and uncoordinated in coverage, quality, and 
form of publication? And their editors are 
in no mood to surrender their independence. 
There is considerable scattered research di- 
rected toward documentation, machine 
searching, and machine translating; but the 
programs of only 2 or 3 of the 45 organiza- 
tions listed by a National Science Founda- 
tion survey show any real evidence of a co- 
ordinated atack on the problem. The Kil- 
lian report mentioned above makes no clear 
recommendation on how a balance between 
centralization and decentralization services 
can be achieved. 


The strong centralized system of the 
US.S.R.—which undoubtedly has economic 
advantages—is not, I believe, practical or de- 
sirable for this country; we are too far along 
on our Own way. For us, it seems to me, the 
only reasonable course is the creation of a 
new type of library—a library of encoded 
information, prepared and stored on the spot, 
but available for searching, duplication, and 
distribution anywhere by machine methods. 
Many separately staffed abstracting services 
and libraries will operate; but there should 
be coordination on a national scale. 

Internationally, a coordinated program for 
processing scientific literature is a technical 
possibility today, if technicians of the various 
interested countries can agree on philosophy, 
principles, and detailed codes. Western Re- 
serve is planning a conference to be held in 





2H. Shera, A. Kent, and J. W. Perry (edi- 
tors), Information Systems in Documenta- 
tion, New York, Interscience Publishers, 1957, 
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Cleveland next September which will bring 
together specialists in ‘machine documenta- 
tion” from a dozen nations to work toward 
this kind of agreement. Scientific informa- 
tion processed by automation should not be 
any nation’s monopoly. 

As I see it, the plan that our Government 
should follow is threefold: 

(1) We have to work with other «nations 
in formulating a common machine language. 
(We should encourage the institute in Mos- 
cow to translate their abstract services into 
English and sell or exchange them in the 
United States simultaneously with the Rus- 
sian editions.) 

(2) We should develop a series of inte- 
grated national and regional information 
centers in the United States—to translate, 
encode, and make availalbe the world’s scien- 
tific research reports. 

(3) We should increase Government and 
private support of these efforts. 

In any crash program, it is necessary to 
work simultaneously on several courses until 
the best one seems clear. In this program, 
the ultimate course will be the one that the 
research man—the industrial or scientific 
user of technica’ information—finds best. 
In the competitive American market place, 
the customer is right. It is an expensive way 
to make progress—the way of the rich—but 
let’s get on with it. 








The Russian Problem: From Ivan the Ter- 
rible to Nikita the Sanguine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


“HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May-21, 1959 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
history is basically a cumulative flow of 
events and happenings that makes the 
past always in some essential way pres- 
ent. This is true of our history as a 
nation. It is likewise true of Russia as 
an empire-building nation. . History pro- 
vides perspectives which are crucial to 
any intelligent understanding of con- 
temporary issues and problems. 

The problem of the cold war, for 
example, is viewed by some scholars as 
@ permanent problem so long as the 
Soviet Union exists. Dr. Lev E. Dobrian- 
sky, who is a professor of Soviet eco- 
nomics at Georgetown University and 
also national chairman of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, shows 
in-a recent article that the cold war 
phenomenon is a centuries-old Russian 
expansionist technique. Under the title 
of “The Russian Problem: From Ivan the 
Terrible to Nikita the Sanguine,” the ar- 
ticle develops a formula of understand- 
ing the Russian problem from the 16th 
century to the present. 

By unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include Dr, Lev E. Do- 
briansky’s article from the March 1959 
issue of the Ukrainian Quarterly: 

THe Rvssian Propstem: From IvAN THE 
TERRIBLE TO NIKITA THE SANGUINE 
(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 


In the light of Russian political and diplo- 
matic history the recent Mikoyan exhibition 
in the United States confirmed many estab- 
lished techniques of Russian empire build- 
ing. Many Americans are unaware of these 
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traditional techniques and jump to the con- 
clusion that Mikoyan’s behavior was only a 
deceptive product of Communist tactics. A 
few even believed that the man was sincere 
and that the present rulers in Moscow are 
desirous of ending the cold war. In both 
cases a historical myopia prevails, along with 
an inordinate disdain for an institutional 
analysis which alone can insure some realism 
and maturity in our outlook toward the 
operations of a dedicated enemy. - 

Regardless of transient and momentary 
fluctuations in the behavior of the Kremlin, 
it can be reasonably argued that from the 
viewpoint of history alone the cold war is 
here to stay so long as the Russian colossus 
continue to breathe and unless a hot war, 
for one reason or another, should break out. 
Paradoxical as it may appear to some, the 
Mikoyan yenture was a cold war instrument 
in application and its emphasis on Russian 
longing for peace was by no means the first 
of its kind in the long history of Russian 
empire building. It cannot be too strongly 
stated that in order to understand the cur- 
rent tactics of Khrushchev and company— 
the scientific feats, the economic challenge, 
the fictitious superiority of U.S.S.R.’s armed 
forces, etc —the lessons of Russia's success- 
ful empire building in the past must be 
securely grasped. Pragmatic, day-to-day 
analysis and evaluation may make for sen- 
sational newsprint but they are no substitute 
for cumulative experience and secular 
judgment. 

DOMINANT VIEWS TOWARD THE PROBLEM 


Most of us realize that the world today is 
seriously challenged by what many regard as 
the challenge of communism. Some of us 
who are guided by the clear-cut evidences of 
history prefer to designate objects by their 
proper names, to call a thing for whaé it is, 
without fear or sentiment. Penetrating 
through the ideologic veneer, cold analysis 
will show that the challenge is one of the 
Russian problem. As in the past, this prob- 
lem is being felt all over the world: in the 
Far East, in the Middle East, in Africa, in 
Latin America, and even here in the United 
States. But it is also being tragically 
encountered within the farflung borders of 
the present Russian Communist Empire. 

The Russian problem is one that was born, 
cultivated, and shaped in a definite historical 
and cultural environment. It is assuredly 
not a problem that suddenly emerged, as 
many in this country suppose, in 1947, with 
the spurious origination of the cold war. In- 
deed, the problem and the cold war activity 
which it intrinsically engenders did not first 
come into existence in 1917, with the ascent 
of the Russian Bolsheviks. They are only 
creatures of the problem. If perspective and 
the secular institutional viewpoint are to be 
valued, the problem can be traced back to the 
very origins of the history of Russia which, 
more accurately, means the history of 
Muscovy. 

How does one view the nature of the global 
Russian problem today? How has it come to 
be what it is? How does the West, and the 
United States in particular, understand it, 
its features, character, and portent? These 
are fundamental questions which are very in- 
frequently raised and discussed. It is a tru- 
ism that times change, but it is an attain- 
ment of truth to perceive the persistent being 
of things. By virtue of its technology and 
other assets the United States has changed 
radically and enormously since the begin- 
nings of the Republic. Nevertheless, despite 
the manifold change, there is an institu- 
tional being in the Republic which has per- 
sistently attested to the preservation of in- 

dividual liberty, relatively free economic 
enterprise, trial by jury, government. by 
checks and balances, and a host of other tra- 
ditional treasures of social existence. With 
rational and spiritual grounds of justifica- 
tion, it is an institutional habituation that 
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has made it possible for us to maintain our 
unique cultural fabric. The same applies to 
other States and nations. The predominant 
force of tradition, especially abetted by un- 
precedented successes, applies also to the 
Russian and Muscovite segment of the Soviet 
Union. It is in this institutional context of 
being and becoming that the Russian prob- 
lem is viewed here. 

Before defining and analyzing this problem 
it would. be well to consider some general 
views held in government and private circles 
with regard to the challenge facing us. One 
view may be called the sentimentalist view. 
It is based on the identity of human nature. 
After all, it will be argued, the Russians are 
& part of humanity; they are people like 
ourselves; consequently, they are subject to 
very substantial changes in habit and dispo- 
sition. Those whose thnking is dominated 
by this view will quickly point to Russians 
who are highly cultured and of fine breed. 
The defendant of this superficial view will 
say, “You can’t look upon these Russians as 
being barbaric and predatory. We should 
expand our cultural exchange programs in 
order to understand the Russians better and 
thus avoid a terrible world holocaust.” 

Doubtlessly the elements of this sentimen- 
talist view are true, but they are misplaced. 
It is astounding how many of us live by short 
memories and, as a result, become susceptible 
to all sorts of passing fancies. Have we for- 
gotten so soon that back in the twenties and 
thirties there were also cultured and warmly 
human Germans and Japanese? In fact, in 
the context of Western society, Germans by 
and large were quantitatively more cultured 
than can be said of the Russians. Moreover, 
it would be nonsensical to deny the civiliza- 
tion and culture of-the Japanese people. 
Despite all of this, including the often over- 
looked fact that our accessibility to Germany 
and Japan was far greater that it is in rela- 
tion to the Soviet Union, we did find our- 
selves in war. We traded with them, we 
talked, we exchanged; yet we ended in war. 
With a more conspiratorial and deceitful en- 
emy, will these means perhaps work toward 
our own destruction, aside from having little 
to do with the avoidance of conflict? Be 
nice, understand, exchange are rather extra- 
neous to the problem at hand. 

Another prevalent and popular view con- 
cerns the conflict in ideology. This view 
may be properly designated as the misplaced 
ideologic view. According to it, we are fight- 
ing communism. This is the real enemy and 
threat to the United States and the entire 
free world. Proponents sometimes call this 
enemy international communism or Soviet 
communism or world communism, each be- 
ing a vague abstraction that only befogs the 
issue. {In comparison with other free na- 
tions, including England, the United States 
seems to unduly restrict the current struggle 
within the narrow limits of this ideologic 
doctrine. When we adopt this view, our ap- 
proach becomes excessively rationalist and 
quite misleading. It is one which tends to 
shut off centuries of history and national 
experience. No room is afforded by this view 
for any cultural and institutional analyses 
which can scarcely tolerate conceptions that 
would have the Soviet Union emerging from 
some Historical hiatus, without roots in his- 
tory, peoples and so forth. But such is the 
case in our present thinking, and ultimately 
it will demand its price. 

A fact worth considering is that countries 
and nations who have had long experiences 
with Russian diplomacy and expansionism 
actually scotch this superficial ideologic view 
of the struggle. If they were in more for- 
midable material circumstances, they would 
certainly be more outspoken on this. They 
fully recognize the fact that this misleading 
ideologic viewpoint on simply fighting com- 
munism has to the largest extent worked to 
preclude our understanding of the real ad- 
versary. Above all, it has precluded a realis- 
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tic assessment of the enemy’s power and its 
military and economic potentials. If this is 
only partly. correct, then it follows that we 
have been wastefully dispersing our forces 
and assets by virtue of not recognizing the 
ramifications of our misunderstanding or, 
more properly, our lack of understanding the 
real problem. This lack is basically at the 
source of our being continually on the de- 
fensive. It explains the ever present contra- 
dictions between our espousals of principles 
and our passive deeds, viz, between our ex- 
pressed liberation policy and our containing 
behavior. It fundamentally accounts for our 
inabilities to cope with the Russian drive for 
extreme nationalism in the Middle East to 
realize the potentials for freédom resident 
among the captive non-Russian nations 
within the Soviet Union itself, and to suc- 
cessfully combat Russian propaganda in all 
spheres, be it scientific, economic, military,’ 
political, or cultural. 


THE RUSSIAN PROBLEM DEFINED 


What, then, is the nature of the Russian 
problem? As is necessary for the solution of 
all problems, the first step is to define the 
problem. And this foremost of problems to- 
day may be satisfactorily defined as follows: 
rooted in four centuries of development, the 
Russian problem is an institutional nexus 
between external imperialist, colonial pre- 
dation, and internal totalitarian coercion. It 
is important to view the history of any phe- 
nomenon in terms of its totality, its cen- 
tral directions, and chief features. History 
does divulge its own patterns. The overall 
and prime feature of Russian history is exter- 
nal predation. “If one cannot see this, then 
he has yet much to learn about. this history 
down to present times. Moreover, this fea- 
ture of predation supports and is supported 
by the equally important feature of internal 
totalitarian coercion. 

The striking aspect of this institutional 
nexus is the interplay between these two 
phenomena. Tie success of the one is. de- 
pendent on that of the other. Thus the 
problem encompasses within its own nature 
a vicious circle that for its existence and the 
glory of the Russian mission in the world 
must continually widen. Regardless of the 
ideologic guise under which it has operated— 
today, communism; yesterday, orthodoxy 
and pan-slavism—this concentric growth has 
brought about the subjugation of good parts 
of Europe and Asia. Modern technology has 
facilitated this growth so that. now it 
threatens the security of our own Nation. 


Another essential aspect of the nexus Is 
the demographic one. The statistics quoted 
here will doubtlessly be contradicted by the 
results of the recent population census taken 
in the Soviet Union; but Western students 
have learned some time ago to discount Mos- 
cow's Official figures in whatever vital area. 
There are about 90 million Russians. Against 
this amount stand some 110, million non- 
Russians in the USSR. itself and another 
100 million in the external satellite area in 
Central Europe. Excluding the captive non- 
Russian populations in the Far East and in 
south Asia, it is evident that similar to the 
Turks in the Ottoman Empire, the Russians 
are clearly in the minority. As in the other 
case, the Russian empire, today under the 
legalistic veil of the U.S.S.R. possesses in cap- 
tivity a majority of non-Russians to do its 
work. 


Now, once one recognizes this Russian 
problem, he is faced by another. The ques- 
tion that arises in one’s mind is not a new 
one. In fact, going back to the beginning of 
the 16th century, the ambassador of Emperor 





*See article on “Guiding Impressions of 
the Middle East,” the Ukranian Quarterly, 
September 1958, pp. 226-235. 

*See “Basic Misconceptions in U.S. Mili- 
tary Thought on the US.S.R.,” the Ukrainian 
Quarterly, December 1958, pp. 299-310. 
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Maximilian to Muscovy defined it well when 
he said, “I do not know whether it is the 
character of the Russian nation which has 
formed such autocrats or whether the auto- 
crats themselves have given this character to 
the nation.” Baron von Herberstein was ob- 
viously in doubt about the source of the 
problem, but he at least recognized the 
major problem itself. In terms of tyranny, 
state controls, censorship, pretentious mili- 
tary prowess, and other familiar institutional 
facets, the Muscovy he knew was substan- 
tially no different from the Russian-based 
Soviet Union we know in our day. Fluctua- 
tions in the exercise of these institutional 
facets, by way of relaxations, glowing 
promises of improvement, and changes in 
characters, have marked the history of the 
Muscovite and later Russian state from his 
day down to our own.. Nevertheless, the 
nexus was maintained and the empire grew. 
This notable fact is particularly important 
for those in our day who are easily deluded 
by transient and incidental changes in the 
Soviet Union. 

This institutional mirror of the political 
body of Russia has been shown time and 
time again by objective foreign observers. 
In the 19th century, people like de Tocque- 
ville and de Custine vividly painted the pic- 
ture of Russian society as it was and, one 
could say, as it is in substantial form today. 
It is most heartening to note that some of 
our leaders are beginning to realize, the im- 
portance of the perspective stressed in our 
definition of the Russian problem. Recently, 
with reference to Marquis de Custine’s clas- 
sic, “Journey for Our Time,” Senator Pu.- 
BRIGHT, chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, told a witness: “I know 
you would be interested in it, because in 
its description of how the Russian people 
think it sounds in many cases.as if it was 
written yesterday.” * 

In point of fact, this psychocultural an- 
alysis by de Custine is indispensable to the 
competent knéwledge of anyone dealing with 
Russia. It should be donated as a charitable 
present to our Cyrus Eatons, Stevensons, and 
Ellenders who, if they would pause to think, 
could benefit from this classic. Few proper 
names need be changed in this work for it 
to describe the basic institutions of present- 
day Russia. As de Custine puts it in cul- 
tural terms, “Russian civilization is still so 
close to its source that it resembles bargar- 
ism * * * Russia is no more than a con- 
quering society. Its strength is not in ideas, 
it is in war; that is to say, in ruse and in 
ferocity.” * The existence of space satellites, 
rockets, missiles and other technologic nov- 
elties of our day do not diminish the per- 
tinence of this truth to contemporary Russia 
in the least. Indeed, they only magnify it 
as they aggravate the problem itself. 

The phrase about war “in ruse and in 
ferocity” is most significant. The niques 
of deception and chicanery have long been 
employed in Russia’s foreign affairs. What 
we call the cold war today is in essence an 
old Russian institution, well antedating the 
indirect aggression Mr. Dulles perceives in 
the Middle East, or, for that matter, opera- 
tional Leninism itself. What we are wit- 
nessing today, from Mikoyan’s pleas for 
peace without justice to tune-saving babble 
in the United Nations and elsewhere, has 
numerous traditional precedents in the 
empire-building history of Russia. These 
tactics and techniques were formed and fash- 
ioned for well-nigh 400 years. 

Dealing with working and fact-based con- 
cepts, it is not the aim of this article to 
recite all the outstanding evidence support- 
ing our definition of the Russian problem. 
The sole general fact that in the span of 
a few centuries an unprecedented empire 





*“Review of Foreign Policy,” 1958, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C., p. 191. ~ 

*Marquis de Custine, “Journey for Our 
Time,” New York, 1951, p. 331. 
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was created by the Russians would seem to 
suffice. However, it is necessary to demon- 
strate the striking relevance of de Custine’s 
observations to the present by citing several 
prominent examples of how this was ac- 
complished. Contrary to false popular im- 
pressions, direct Russian military aggression 
has always been secondary and subsidiary. 
It has been in the field of what is known to- 
day as cold war activity that Russia has al- 
ways relied for its primary weapons to 
achieve predatory conquest. And such activ- 
ity embraces subversion, infiltration, divide 
and conquer maneuvers, friendship societies, 
ideologic diversion, pretenses at peace pro- 
motion, diplomatic blackmail and several 
other deceptive devices. 

In this dimension the distance between 
Mikoyan in the present, or a Khrushchev, to 
an Ivan the Terrible in the past is short, 
indeed. Few appreciate the fact that the 
first Czar of Muscovy laid the formal ground- 
work of the many exhibitions we are wit- 
nessing today. His crucial conquest of the 
Khanate of Kazan in 1552, which actually 
started Muscovy on a unique empire-build- 
ing enterprise, was preceded by 33 years of 
cold war operation. He was the first to put 
into successful practice what Lenin, almost 
400 years later, codified as neither peace nor 
war or what Secretary Dulles today calls in- 
direct aggression. Ivan sponsored a compet- 
ing native candidate for the throne of Ka- 
gan as early as 1519 and, through him, suc- 


. ceeded in weakening the Khanate to such 


an extent that by 1552 Muscovite troops had 
Only to move in. The policy of Khrushchev 
toward Nasser and his pan-Arab plans is not 
much different. 

Building on this’ and other similarly suc- 
cessful feats under Ivan, as, for instance, 
the subsequent subversion of Astrakhan, 
Moscovy provides many such essential cases 
for the following centuries. The conquest of 
Ukraine was begun in the 17th century with 
thé breach of the Pereyaslav Treaty of 1654, 
a military pact which Muscovy distored into 
an integral political union of Muscovy and 
Ukraine. Significantly, this untruth was 
sounded again in the U.S.S.R. in 1954 during 
the so-called Pereyaslav celebrations. The 
full conqyest of Ukraine was not achieved 
until Catherine’s time, but the period is 
replete with Muscovite political preparations, 
subversion, and monistic orthodox ideol- 
ogy. Moreover, this period discloses a pow- 
erful truth which has been repeated as a 
cyclical pattern in our times. And that is, 
so long as Ukraine was free, Poland, the Cau- 
casus, and other neighboring areas were free 
of Muscovite or Russian domination: once it 
was submerged, the others followed. This 
happened in the 18th century; it was re- 
peated in this century. 

Thus it was not long that the partition 
of Poland ensued under Catherine the Great. 
Here, too, the Russian Ambassadors Repnin 
and Stackelberg played the role which we 
in our time saw Vishinsky execute in Lat- 
via—“accept this, or else.” Before the sec- 
ond partition in 1793, renegade Poles were 
organized to call for the “liberation” of the 
people from Polish boyars and the Church. 
With Poland and Ukraine submerged, the 
Caucasus soon followed. This event was 
prepared decades in advance.’ The process 
of weakening the area was seen even dur- 
the Russo-Turkish War of 1768-1774. Al- 
though in a pact with Georgia, Catherine 
had her troops withdrawn on the eve of 
battle, leaving Georgia to the devastating 

“plows of the Turks. It is evident that the 
Russian infamy in the Warsaw uprising of 
the last war is not without able precedent. 
The stage and characters are different, but 
the form! and act continue to repeat them- 
selves. If space_permitted, the operations of 





'For a keen analysis of this, see “The 
Strength and Weakness of U.S.S.R.” by Vano 
Jan Nanwashvili, Boston, 1956. 
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Russian diplomacy in Persia and elsewhere 
during the 19th century would tell the same 
story. 

THE INTERNAL COMPONENT OF THE PROBLEM 

Our problem, then, is not the challenge 
of communism; it is the despotic challenge 
of traditional Russian institutions. In the 
period covered above, other ideologies pre- 
vailed as both instruments and smoke screens 
for totalitarian Russian expansion. Fatuous 
Communist doctrine does not differ in this 
respect from the Petrine doctrine and pan- 
slavism of the past. What is fundamentally 
important for the West to understand is that 
the imperialist and colonial objectives of 
Russia and its tactics and techniques have 
been substantially the same these past 400 
years. We are deluding ourselves if we con~ 
tinue to believe that any enhanced output of 
technologic gadgets will alter the structure 
of the Russian institutional nexus. 

Those who would seek to impute any anti- 
Russian bias to this realistic interpretation 
either do not understand the reasoning in- 
volved or are quick to shield their own biases. 
It is often intellectually sickening to hear 
that we cannot face up to the bold and stub- 
born facts because it would be construed as 
anti-Russian, i.e., against the Russian peo- 
ple. The forceful truth is that along with 
other peoples and nations, the Russian peo- 
ple have long been oppressed by the inter- 
nal component of the institutional nexus in 
this Russian problem. Here, too, it is not 
difficult to trace the facets of this component 
from the time of Ivan’s Oprichniks to 
Khrushchev’s security forces, from Peter’s 
crash economic programs to the present 7- 
year plan, from the Czarist mir to the present 
collectives. It will be readily admitted that 
many liberal forces were at work in the old 
empire and, no doubt, that such forces are 
latent in the present empire. But one nrust 
also be intellectually honest to admit that 
these forces really had little effect upon offi- 
cial Russian policies. 

A clear analytical grasp of the Russian 
problem as defined here enables one to see 
the dual direction that a successful policy 
must logically take in order to solve this 
historic problem for all time. Present U.S. 
policy rests on a basic misunderstanding of 
the problem.- In turn, this misunderstand- 
ing stymies the full use of our own tradi- 
ditional forces which, if unleashed, would 
overwhelm the enemy in the current strug- 
gle. The antidote to the external part of 
the Russian institutional nexus, namely 
predatory conquest, is our manifold support 
of the patriotic nationalisms of every cap- 
tive non-Russian nation in the present Rus- 
sian Communist empire. For obvious rea- 
sons, the emphasis of this direction shoitid 
be placed on those within the Soviet Union 
itself. The antidote to the internal part of 
the nexus is our appeal to the Russian peo- 
ple in terms of individual liberty, improved 
living conditions, and democratic freedoms. 
By natpre of the nexus that exists, the anti- 
dotes cannot but reinforce each other. We 
still have time to pursue these logical di- 
rections. What is necessary first is an in- 
telligent awareness of the Russian problem. 





Somewhere Beyond the Ocean Blue 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
as Memorial Day approaches and our 
thoughts naturally turn to the sacrifices 
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made through the years by those who 

believed our Nation was worth fighting 

for, Mr. Fred V. Hayford, of Lansing, 

Mich., has sent to me the following poem 

which he has composed as a tribute to 

those who have defended our country: 

SOMEWHERE BEYOND THE OCEAN BLUE 
(By Fred V. Hayford) 

A grateful nation should always keep in 
mind, 

Achievements, which history recorded, as 
being fine; 

First, here at home, our forefathers made 
their stand, 

To provide posterity a home, in a vast free 
land; 

Again and again, when enemies tried to 
invade our shores, 

A new generation stepped forward, to do the 
chores; 

On land, sea, or in the air, wherever neces- 
sary to go, 

Americans were on hand, as our former 
enemies now know. 


Somewhere beyond the ocean blue. 

Other grateful nations still think of you; 

Your deeds of valor also saved their fair 
lands, 

As you boys pushed forward, over their 
white sands; 

For our cause was so fair and just, 

And for freedom’s sake, to win, we must: 

And now, for those who lived, and those who 
died, 

“We bow our heads in thanks” with sincere 
pride. 





Down With Deficit Spending 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this month, the Tribune-Democrat, pub- 
lished in Johnstown, Pa., joined the Chi- 
cago Tribune and other newspapers in a 
unique campaign to urge Congress to 
eliminate unnecessary spending in the 
Federal Government. Since then, I have 
received scores of messages from readers 
who are deeply concerned with Federal 
policies and practices that are the basic 
reason for inflation and which will bring 
eventual bankruptcy to the Nation unless 
checked and reversed. 

The newspap rs and the citizens re- 
sponding to this patriotic movement are 
to be congratulated. Since coming to 
Congress, I have been an incessant foe 
of extravagance with U.S. Treasury 
funds, but somehow the number of econ- 
omy minded Representatives and Sena- 
tors has not prevailed except for a very 
short period. Under the demands of an 
irate citizenry, I am hopeful that even 
Members with the most burning pen- 
chant for spending tax dollars will begin 
to tighten the reins on runaway inflation. 
The place to start is right here in Con- 
gress when the appropriation bills are 
under consideration; only if the Govern- 

ment lives within the limits of its income 
will our dollar retain its value. 


Deficit spending, except in extreme 
emergencies, is immoral. It leaves to 
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future generations the debts incurred by 
wastrels of preceeding eras. For a while 
there was no immediate visible evidence 
to contradict the preachments of polit- 
ical imposters who insisted that “it makes 
no difference if we have a big national 
debt—we owe it all to ourselves.” This 
spurious but appealing reasoning was re- 
peated over and over as the presses 
printed more and more dollars for use in 
any number of paternalistic ventures and 
for distribution to friends and enemies 
all over the world. U.S. Government 
money began to flow like water, and 
everyone was offered a drink. 

Now, at long last, the past is catching 
up. The water is fast losing strength. 
The bureaucrats who opened the spigots 
have plenty of victuals for themselves, 
but the people who pay their way are 
finding that they have been sold down the 
river that erodes the value of their in- 
comes. Pensioners have been cheated; 
men and women who saved for retire- 
ment have had their nest evaporate in 
an atmosphere of Federal extravagance; 
the average worker who has been for- 
tunate enough to enjoy wage increases 
finds that he is in truth standing still 
economically; and those whose incomes 
remain the same are slipping to lower 
living standards. 

National debt makes no difference? If 
there is anyone still supporting that 
theory, perhaps he would like to explain 
away the $7,600 million interest that was 
paid on the national debt in fiscal 1958. 
That money came from taxes. In the 
hands of the Nation’s taxpayers, it could 
have bought upwards of half a million 
$15,000 homes; or 3 million automo- 
biles selling for $2,500 each; or paid 
$4,570 toward college tuition and ex- 
penses of every boy and girl who will be 
graduated from high school this year. 

Mr. Speaker, if the American public 
had an extra $7% billion _to spend 
as it chooses, there would be no 
need for depressed area legislation or 
other projects that are contemplated for 
reviving the economy. More new houses 
and new cars would put new demands on 
coal, steel, glass, tools, plastics, ceramics, 
pottery, railroads, and the many other 
industries that must keep running at 
high levels of operation if a sound eco- 
nomic structure is to be maintained. 

We are not pointing in the direction of 
economic stability if deficit spending is 
continued. ‘The job of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to return to a sound monetary 
basis and to start cutting down on the 
national debt, Inflation is deadly 
poisonous. The only antidote is an 
integrious money policy to be admin- 
istered by the Federal Government. 





Housing Act of 1959 


SPEECH 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


3 OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (S. 57) to extend and 
amend laws relating to the provision and 
improvement of housing and the renewal of 
urban communities, and for other purposes, 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr: Chairman, as 
this Nation has prospered and expanded 
in the post World War II years, we have 
seen the greatest building boom in his- 
tory. Our cities and our countryside are 
crowded with great and modern indus- 
trial plants. We have pushed our sky- 
scrapers to heights never dreamed of and 
made of them aluminum and steel shafts 
of dramatic architectural design, Whole 
new suburban communities have come 
into being. 

We have seen the construction of many 
attractive and functional new school 
buildings in which we educate the chil- 
dren who live in the lovely ramblers and 
ranch houses that make up our .new 
suburbia and the fine new residential 
sections of our cities. 

Of all this we may be proud, especially 
proud that so much of it was made pos- 
sible with the aid of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Congress at the very out- 
set of our tremendous postwar expansion 
and development saw the need for pro- 
grams that would satisfy the demands 
of our citizens for adequate housing. 

There is danger that we should fail 
now to see these worthwhile programs 
through. For the task is nowhere near 
finished. The tragedy is that despite the 
Nation’s great prosperity and the healthy 
postwar economic boom and expansion 
there are still hundreds of thousands of 
our citizenes living in substandard hous- 
ing. Nearly everyone of our cities is 
blighted by sprawling slum areas. Iam 
conscious, as I am sure we all are, of the 
great cost of programs to alleviate these 
conditions. But so long as hundreds of 
thousands of Americans live in substand- 
ard areas and are denied the privilege of 
adequate housing; so long as college stu- 
dents are forced to live in basements 
and firetrap garrets, we have a responsi- 
bility to do everything in our power to 
bring about the elimination of such con- 
ditions. Until we do this, not through 
an inadequate and long drawn out pro- 
gram, but in a speedy and efficient man- 
ner, the housing task the Government 
tackled some years ago is unfinished 
business. 

In addition to meeting the required 
demand for housing, it will serve to pro- 
mote construction and also serve to stim- 
ulate the economy in economically dis- 
tressed areas. 

I urge that we face up to this challenge 
by the final adoption of S. 57, the 
housing bill. 


— 





Free World Recognized Dulles 
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Or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, America 
and the peoples of the world have been 
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aided in their progress for peace by 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. 

As a member of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, I knew his competence 
and complete dedication. 

As a friend who has known him a long 
time, and. who has worked with him I 
have admired his high principles and 
friendly approach. 

His willingness to be helpful and his 
understanding replies have made him 
many loyal friends. As a friend, I have 
always enjoyed as well his good humor 
and gleeful chuckle. 

Foster Dulles has been a product of 
America in her best tradition, and we are 
proud of him. You future generations 
who follow us, remember Foster Dulles 
as an ever active, tireless, and competent 
- public servant of wide capacities from a 
lifetime of preparation, working in a 
troubled sea of change after World War 
II. 

The advice and counsel of Foster 
Dulles are respected among the peoples 
of the world, and he has been a warm- 
hearted friend of high principle. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article from the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette on Mr. Dulles: 

-FrREE WorRLD RECOGNIZED DULLES 
(By David Lawrence) 

GENEVA, May 26.—The air waves of Europe 
have been filled with tributes to John Foster 
Dulles: Words of praise were broadcast by 
the radio stations everywhere on Sunday as 
the sad news of the death of the former 
Secretary of State became known. The con- 
trast between what is being said now and 
what was said a year or so ago is striking. 
Somehow the free world came to appreciate 
Mr. Dulles only when it was apparent that, 
being stricken with a fatal cancer, he would 
be lost to the councils of the Western gov- 
ernments. 

Listening to the eloquent eulogy by Selwyn 
Lloyd, the British Foreign Minister, as [t 
came over the British Broadcasting Co. on 
Sunday afternoon, this correspondent felt 
that no more fitting appraisal could have 
been uttered in government circles anywhere, 
For, as Mr. Lloyd put it, there was no inflexi- 
bility about Mr. Dulles except on matters of 
principle, and he had the courage to stick 

“to moral principle even in the face of the 
bitterest criticism. 

The position of John Foster Dulles in his- 
tory is in a serise being fixed earlier than 
might otherwise have been the case. For he 
was suddenly removed from the scenes of his 
greatest labors at a time of crisis. His states- 
manship began to be appraised in the high- 
est terms when it was realized that he would 
no longer be available to guide the free world. 

Mistakes there were in Mr. Dulles’ handling 
of some of the multifarious problems that 
came to him for solution, but he was the 
first to admit them and to correct them. He 
was not rigid in a negotiation. Indeed, he 
was resourceful and never felt that the door 
should be slammed when there was a possi- 
bility of agreement. 

He had a faith that the West could win 
the long battle. with the Communists only 
by sticking to principle and refusing to com- 
promise oh fundamentals. His critics 
thought he was unrealistic and that he 

‘should accept the Soviet position as one not 
likely ever to change. Dulles realized that 
Americans often. were too impatient and 
sometimes were ready to appease on the false 
theory that this would be of benefit in the 
end and bring peace. He felt just the oppo- 
sité—that appeasement or surrender at the 


- time would mean dangerous complications 


later of and that maybe we would not have 
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been plunged into two world wars if firm- 
ness, instead of vacillating diplomacy, had 
been manifested early enough by the West- 
ern Allies. 

Mr. Dulles frequently was represented as a 
believer in a one-man Department because 
he handled so many problems personally. 
But he did develop 4 fine staff, and his 
legacy is the great team in the Department 
of State today. 

The picture of Mr. Dulles that unfriendly 
critics painted was that of a man who un- 
duly influenced President Eisenhower. This 
was not true. Mr. Dulles always functioned 
as an adviser—as a lawyer to his client— 
pointing out the different courses of action 
and leaving it to the President to make the 
decision. It was this quality of deference 
rather than any kind of domination which 
endeared Mr. Dulles to the President. In 
fact, Mr. Eisenhower's respect and admira- 
tion for Mr. Dulles constantly grew, and a 
deep affection developed between the two 
men. When Mr. Eisenhower learned that 
there was no hope of a recovery and that 
Mr. Dulles had himself recognized the facts 
and submitted his resignation, the grief. of 
the President was noticeable, The hesita- 
tion in announcing the immediate appoint- 
ment of @ successor was due in large part 
to the feeling that no news should for a 
day or two at least be permitted to over- 
shadow the story of the departing statesman 
from the Government he had served so long 
and so faithfully. 

Mr. Eisenhower had tears in his eyes when, 
at the press conference in Augusta, he an- 
nounced Dulles’ resignation. To Press Sec- 
retary Hagerty, who rode away from the 
scene with him, the President said: “It’s 
like losing a brother.” 

Somehow, since a termination of service 
was inevitable some future day, it is a splen- 
did thing that John Foster Dulles, lying on 
his hospital bed these last few weeks, lived 
to see his principles vindicated in the world- 
wide acclaim given him. 

John Foster Dulles is gone. A great states- 
man—perhaps one of the greatest in modern 
times—hag departed. While the free world 
today appreciates what he did, it is im- 
portant now that his principles and the 
doctrines he preached shall not be forsaken 
by his own Government or by the govern- 
ments of the free world for the preservation 
of whose liberties and freedoms he gave un- 
stintingly and -unselfishly all his ability. 





Obscene Literature 
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Fr 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, a great 
many parents all over the country are 
grateful that the TV Academy chose 
Miss Loretta Young for one of its coveted 
awards this year... Her program of April 
26, 1959, was an outstanding moral, so- 
cial, and civic contribution. It por- 
trayed vividly an alarming criminal con- 
sequence of the sale of obscene literature 
on newsstands; it also demonstrated the 
need for community wide participation 
in the drive to clean up the printed ma- 
terial available to American youth. 

The general public as well as the tele- 
vision industry is indebted to Miss Young 
for her superb performance in behalf of 
decency. Realizing the urgent need for 
exposing irresponsible news dealers, pro- 
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ducers of that show have expertly 
dramatized the problem a second time. 
Another effective use would be to make 
prints of the film for use at meetings of 
parent-teachers organizations, veterans’ 
groups, and various civic clubs: 

The story emphasizéd that society is 
to blame if news vendors flaunt the laws 
of decency by putting salacious litera- 
ture up for sale. Every adult who has 
any love whatsoever for his family, his 
neighbor’s children, his community, and 
his country should ponder Miss Young’s 
observation that “we are going to pay 
an awful price for it’ unless the situa- 
tion is remedied. 

Anyone who is resigned-to believing 
that the practice cannot be stopped 
should become acquainted with what is 
taking place in my district. Individuals 
and organizations alike have begun to 
demand a cleanup of newsstands, with 
the result that guilty newsdealers have 
been notified that they must cease 
peddling filth or be prosecuted. Dis- 
tributors serving the area .have agreed 
to stop serving. obscene material, not 
only to stands, but to outlets throughout 
the district. 

The same vigilance is required to halt 
activities of direct mail houses that vio- 
late the sanctity- of homes and solicit 
children. Parents who find that lewd 
material is coming through the mail 
have a duty to society as well as to their 
own boys and girls to report the offenses 
to their local postmasters, and other 
postal authorities. 

Last year, Congress strengthened the 
law to simplify prosecution of traffickers 
of foul and filthy printed material. How 
communities may implement the law is 
being demonstrated in several areas of 
my district, and I take this opportunity 
to congratulate all participants for their 
forthright courage and duty: 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and’ Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before-such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


i 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


‘The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at. a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses.of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Address by Hon. Edmund G. Muskie, of 
Maine, Before Tennessee Municipal 


League 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


‘OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, with- 
in the past few days it was my privilege 
to accompany my able colleague [EpMuUND 
S. Muskie], the junior Senator from 
Maine, to Tennessee. Mr. MUSKIE ad- 
dressed the Tennessee Municipal League 
at Gatlinburg. His remarks before that 
body were most inspiring and made 
special mention of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. His recognition and under- 
standing of this fine demonstration of 
power and resources development in my 
State is greatly appreciated by all of us 
in Tennessee. I ask unanimous consent 
that Senator Musxk1e’s speech be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

While I deeply appreciate the invitation 
of the Tennessee Municipal League, extended 
through Senators Estes KEFAUVER and ALBERT 
Gore, I must confess feeling a little as 
though I were carrying coals to Newcastle. 
It is not that the subject of my remarks is 
an unworthy one—far from it—but it may 
seem presumptuous for a new Senator from 
northern New England to come into this 
beautiful State to discuss the role of Govern- 
ment in achieving full utilization of our 
resources. 

I say this because seldom in our history 
has there been such a spectacular example 
of creative and wise use of resources, as is 
exemplified in the Tennessee Valley, 

I was interested to read recently that the 
TVA continues to be one of the first things 
that many youthful foreign visitors ask to 
see when they have an opportuity to travel 
in the United States. The TVA is still one 
of the best examples available of an imagina- 
tive approach to resource development with- 
in the framework of a Federal system of gov- 
ernment. It goes without saying that the 
development of our natural resources repre- 
sents one of our most fruitful areas of Fed- 
eral, State, and local cooperation. It is 
striking that in the TVA instance, the de- 
cision was made to step outside the usual 
framework of Government in order to achieve 
maximum results. This willingness to try 
the flexible approach undoubtedly was of 
crucial importance in producing the dramatic 
results which are today obvious to anyone 
who comes into this area with open eyes and 
an open mind, There are several important 
points which are underscored by the success 
of the TVA experiment. I should like to 
explore each of these points more fully. 

Before I do that, I would like first to 
outline my general philosophical position 
on resouree development. First, it is well to 
remember that the conservation movement 
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is largerly limited to the 20th century in 
America. Theodore Roosevelt was the first 
great public figure to dramatize conserva- 
tion as a live issue and to make it part of 
the official policy of the U.S. Government to 
achieve conservation of our resources. Prior 
to Theodore Roosevelt, we had operated on 
the assumption that. we had resources to 
burn and I suppose, in one sense, we did 
have. In any event, the abundant resources 
of this great continent were gobbled up and 
exploited as if there were no limits. Today, 
this is no longer true. We are operating 
in a period of history when we can no longer 
afford to waste a single resource, material, or 
human. 

Indeed, if we are to achieve the good life 
for coming generations of Americans, we are 
probably going to need another Theodore 
Roosevelt to again rekindle the issue. With 
a@ population increasing at the rate of about 
8 million a year, with every decade adding 
another 30 million Americans, we can easily 
look forward to the time when there will be 
more than 200 million of us and this probably 
within the lifetime of most of us here today. 

It is clear that resource development rates 
very: high on the agenda of American de- 
mocracy. We dare not do less than the 
maximum in view of the cold war struggle 
in which our Nation is engaged. 

What lessons can we draw from the TVA 
experiment which might apply on a broader 
national plane? First, there is the necessity 
for bold creative thinking. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority idea was several decades in 
the making, as various individuals dreamed 
of the possibility of harnessing the water re- 
sources of the Tennessee River. 

Secondly, there is the need for courageous 
political leadership in behalf of the idea. 
Who knows what the fate of the TVA idea 
would have been if the late Senator Norris 
and a few other courageous pioneers had 
not been prepared to do battle over a long 
period of time. 

Thirdly, there is the need for wise and 
effective administration to implement legis- 
lative plans once they have been drawn. 
Here the lesson of the TVA is most instruc- 
tive. 

“The many excellent cooperative efforts car- 
ried on under the authority of the TVA have 
shown us how successfully modern federal- 
ism can function on a day-to-day basis. The 
TVA partnership efforts with State depart- 
ments of health, conservation and parks, 
with municipal power boards, with rural 
electric cooperatives, with State and local 
planning commissions, with agricultural and 
engineering experiment stations, with State 
extension services, and with many other 
agencies, are all examples of how successful 
optimum use of a comprehensive water 
resource development project. 


The value of such a comprehensive de- 
velopment project is that it provides for an 
overall development of an area’s natural re- 
sources. A multipurpose project, such as 
the TVA, provides optimum benefits in a 
host of areas wherein conservation and de- 
velopment are essential for the advancement 
and protection of the general welfare. You 
have, shown, here in Tennessee, that flood 
control, irrigation, soil and forest conserva- 
tion, fish and wildlife conservation, power 
production, navigation, and recreational fa- 
cilities, can be combined fruitfully in @ 
common program of action. In the long 
run, such a program benefits not only the 














































































State and the region directly involved, but 
also offers direct benefits to the Nation 
itself. 

This is true, of course, because the Na- 
tion’s general welfare and economic growth 
are hampered or retarded when separate 
States, or even when whole regions, fall 
below a national minimum standard of per- 
formance. I think it is possible to see that 
these stimulants to the economic growth of 
individual States can sometimes be acquired 
best through cooperative Federal action. 

Most important of all, the TVA experiment 
Teveals so clearly that creative thinking in 
the field of conservation given the proper 
legislative support, and administered with 
boldness and dedication, can restore the 
faith of the people themselves in their ca- 
pacity for self-government, and equally im- 
portant for economic progress. 

It would certainly be a philosophy of 
cespair if we were to conclude that we lack 
the capacity within our democratic system 
to achieve the maximum utilization of our 
resources. 

As a matter of fact, it seems to me that 
we have now reached the point in our Na- 
tion’s development when an equally imagi- 
native approach is needed with respect to 
the development of our human resources. 
Perhaps the conservation movement in the 
last half of the 20th century ought to be 
devoted to the wisest possible use of our 
people’s talents and abilities. I do not pro- 
fess to know the details of all of the major 
instances in which we are clearly wasting 
human resources but here are a few exam- 
ples which have come to my attention re- 
cently: 

1. In the field of education, we are told 
that for every young American successfully 
engaged in the pursuit of a higher educa- 
tion at the college level, there is one more 
having essentially the same ability who is 
not. At the public school level, the problem 
is well known: A recent survey by the Office 
of Education reveals a continual shortage 
of 140,000 classrooms. The National Educa- 
tion Association, Research Division, esti- 
mated at the beginning of the current 1958— 
59 school year that 135,000 more qualified 
teachers were needed than were available 
this year. 

2. When the National Manpower Council 
published a volume entitled “A Policy for 
Skilled Manpower” in 1954, they found it im- 
possible to tell exactly how many skilled 
workers there were in this country. In other 
words, as recently as the last Federal census 
in 1950, the best we could do was to esti- 
mate’ that there were between 8 and 9 
million skilled workers. The council re- 
ported no reliable basis for estimating the 
number of skilled workers in operative, 
clerical, sales, service, farm, and certain other 
occupations. This reminds me of my ele- 
mentary course in physics in high school 
when I first encountered the question which 
I am sure is still discussed in the same classes 
when they study sound. When a tree crashes 
in the wilderness outside the range of any 
ear, does its fall create sound? Can there 
be sound when there is no one to hear it? 
In connection with the subject we are dis- 
cussing, is anything whose existence is un- 
known to anyone a resource? Is it a wise 
national policy not to know who our skilled 
workers are and where they are located? 

3. A subcommittee of the Senate, of which 
I am a member, recently had prepared a 
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study which reveals some rather glaring in- 
adequacies relating to foreign lahguage 
training. The study shows that only a token 
percentage of the members of the military, 
economic, and technical assistance programs 
abroad are capable of speaking the language 
of the country they serve. By way of con- 
trast, reports indicate that the majority of 
high level Russian personnel assigned to 
embassies and economic missions in most 
foreign countries have a fluent proficienoy in 
the language of the country to which they 
are sent. 

The Russians start the teaching of foreign 
languages in grade school. Their policy is 
for each of their 15 million high school stu- 
dents to study a foreign language. One au- 
thoritative source estimates that 45 percent 
of the Russian high school generation studies 
English, 35 percent German, and 25 percent 
French. At university level, the study of 
foreign languages in the Soviet Union is 
mandatory. By way of contrast, less than 
15 percent of our 8 million high school stu- 
dents are currently studying any foreign lan- 
guage. Less than 10 public high schools out 
of a total of 25,000 in the United States offer a 
Russian language course. Probably less than 
one one-thousandth of 1 percent of our high 
school students are studying Russian. About 
1 American university in 10 offers a Russian 
course. It has been estimated that 10 mil- 
lion Russians have the ability to read the 
English language, whereas most reports indi- 
cate that only 10,000 Americans, including 
students, have the ability to read Russian. 
Of course, this effects the scientific com- 
munity as well as any other. Reports indi- 
cate that half of Russia’s 1 million scientists 
can read English, whereas not more than 
1,000 of the 1 million American scientists 
have the ability toread Russian. That would 
be about one-tenth of 1 percent. 

On the basis of this evidence, it seems to 
me that the Soviet Union is making more 
effective use of its human resources in this 
important area of activity than we are. 

4. Another Senate subcommittee, of which 
I happen to be a member, recently held 
hearings on a proposal to create a Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology with Cabi- 
net status in the Federal Government. 
These hearings revealed the absence of any 
overall policy with respect to science at the 
highest level of .the Federal Government. 
Here again we have a tragic example of an 
ineffective utilization of human resources. 
Iam sure that if one had the personal knowl- 
edge and the research facilities, this kind 
of analysis could be pushed into many other 
areas of our national life. If, for example, 
the statistics are correct which show that 
16 million Americans are suffering from some 
form of mental illness, one wonders what the 
cost is in terms of their inability to perform 
adequately their individual roles in our na- 
tional life. While no one knows exactly 
what American industry loses each year be- 
cause of mental illness, a survey completed 
in 1954 by the Menninger Foundation sug- 
gested that the loss would run into billions 
of dollars annually. 

I think that the time has arrived for a new 
conservation movement which would center 
its attention on the purely human aspects 
of resource development. It is clear that 
in this area of public policy, we have often 
lacked imaginative thinking and courageous 
political leadership, to say nothing of ad- 
ministrative competence in dealing with the 
problem. I am encouraged to believe that 
Iam not exaggerating the scope of the prob- 
lem when I read that the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee has just released an 
18,000-word report which concludes that a 
doubling of our current annual investment 
in education is probably a minimal rather 
than an extravagant goal. . 

What are the lessons we should learn from 
the TVA as they apply to the broader prob- 
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lems of national survival and natural 
growth? 

First, it seems to me that we want to 
do more than merely survive. That is to 
say, that when we speak of national survival, 
we have in mind something more than our 
continued existence as an independent, 
geographically identifiable state. If I am 
not mistaken, we have a deeper desire for 
America to survive and to prosper as a vital, 
meaningful force which, by its leadership 
and by its example, can lift the world up- 
ward gradually to higher levels of social and 
economic progress for men and women 
everywhere. This suggests, I hope, that we 
are concerned with more than Maginot Line 
security. We are concerned with more than 
a@ retaliatory capability which can destroy 
our potential enemy. We are concerned with 
more—and I should say something far dif- 
ferent—than political domination of other 
fireas of the world. We are concerned with 
demonstrating here, at home, and to the 
peoples overseas that our way of life does 
give us strength, that it does enable us to 
prevail over those who would destroy us, 
and that it is the last best hope of ordinary 
people everywhere who yearn for opportu- 
nity, dignity, and freedom. 

Second, I say that we are concerned with 
this—and I mean concern with an emotion 
that we have never had to feel before. Our 
policies and programs since our beginning 
have been based on the assumption that we 
had resources to burn, that no other nation 
could match them, that our way of life and 
our institutions had an irresistible attrac- 
tion for peoples not privileged to enjoy 
them—the assumption of manifest superi- 
ority. 

This is an assumption that is no longer 
valid. What we are, what we have, and 
what we offer, are being weighted on the 
balance against the supposed attractions of 
an alien system. We are being judged by 
people who are not advocates of higher de- 
mocracy Or communism, but who are con- 
cerned as to their own status in life and its 
improvement. To these peoples, we are 
mio longer manifestly superior. 

To capture their minds and hearts—and 
there are more than a billion of them—it is 
necessary that we utilize to the maximum 
every resource at our disposal—material, 
human, and ideological. We must live our 
national life with a fire, and enthusiasm, 
and a confidence in ourselves that we have 
always found it possible to summon in times 
of national crisis. 

What does maximum utilization require? 

It requires, first of all, that we become a 
progressively stronger economic force in the 
world, gaining strength not only for our- 
selves, but for peoples everywhere who seek 
to develop an economic climate favorable 
to the recognition of the dignity and worth 
of the individual. 

It requires secondly, the establishment of 
@ military posture which is dynamic, not 
static, which utilizes to the full the tools 
of scientific research, and which unhesitat- 
ingly and firmly seizes every advantage and 
makes maximum use of every new develop- 
ment which promises to strengthen our sin- 
ews. Such a posture is the shield behind 
which we can mobilize the economic and 
ideological strength which will give us the 
ultimate victory. 

Thirdly, that we develop every resource 
here at home. Measured by the tasks to be 
performed, there is plenty of work for all 
our people and they must all be kept busy to 
the limit of their skills and their capacities. 
We do not have enough scientists. We do 
not have enough teachers, we do not have 
enough doctors, nurses, psychiatrists, tech- 
nicians of all kinds. Everywhere we turn we 
find shortages of skills. Who says there isn’t 
enough work to keep all Ameri ns em- 
ployed? There is work begging to be done. 
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How do we fit the square pegs in the round 
holes? 

One great bridge between the man and the 
job is the educational process. This isn’t 
to say that with the proper schools we can 
train anyone to do anything. It isn’t to say 
that the answer to current unemployment 
is to send everyone to school. It is to say 
that we have great unfilled needs in the 
field of human skills, that we are doing too 
little about it, and that we cannot retain 
the image of America as the strength and 
hope of the world unless we utilize every po- 
tential talent which we have wherever it may 
be found. It is time to deal with a national 
problem by providing a national answer to it. 

We won’t do it today, or tomorrow, by 
sitting on our hands. We will not do it to- 
day, or tomorrow, by smugly glorying in 
past victories. We will not do it today, or 
tomorrow, without thinking, without tak- 
ing the people into our confidence—without 
asserting the creative and productive ca- 
pacity which lies in the hearts and minds of 
a free people. 

Someone once said, “the road that 
stretches before the feet of a man is a chal- 
lenge to his heart long before it tests the 
strength of his legs.” What he was saying 
is that the heart is often capable of greater 
decisions than the mind: The heart of Amer- 
ica is its secret weapon, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp an edito- 
rial entitled “World Refugee Year,” pub- 
lished in the Christian Science Monitor 
of May 23, 1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Worip REFUGEE YEAR 


For some 15 million persons crowded into 
shanties or camp barracks around the world, 
daily life is a drab, uncertain, jobless, and 
sometimes mealless grind. They are Pales- 
tinian Arabs, Chinese in Hong Kong, East 
Europeans, and, most recently, Tibetans. 
They have in common their loss of homes, 
jobs, status, and homeland. Mostly their 
exile has been dictated by war. — 

Now, 31 members of the United Nations 
have agreed to launch a coordinated. year- 
long drive to rescue as many of these refu- 
gees as possible from idleness, hopelessness, 
and hunger. 

World Refugee Year starts in June. Its 
approach is both humane and practical. Each 
of the participating nations is organizing its 
existing private and official refugee relief 
groups for a frontal attack on this still un- 
solved problem born of international unrest. 

In the United States, a conference of some 
160 leaders of such organizations already has 
been held under the auspices of the Presi- 
dent. In Britain, the Queen is to head the 
refugee aid program. The Communist bloc 
nations, from which most of the current 
refugees have fled, are not participating. 

With a plethora of charities knocking at 
his door, the average man is likely to fall 
back on the maxim that “charity begins at 
home.” We hope that for World Refugee 
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Year, at least, citizens in the “have” nations 
will consider a version that reads: “Charity 
begins with the homeless.” 





Anniversary of Italian Republic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement which I have 
prepared on the friendship between the 
United States and Italy. This state- 
ment is prepared for the anniversary of 
the founding of Italy’s Republic in 1946. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECorD, as follows: 

On next Tuesday, June 2, 1959, Italy will 
celebrate its 18th anniversary as a republic. 
This day will recall to mind how the people 
of postwar Italy, who had been subjected to” 
untold suffering and the destruction of 
modern warfare, called for a plebiscite and 
voted for a republican form of government. 

The road of demacracy in Italy had been 
difficult: Many obstacles had to be over- 
come. Many hardships have been suffered 
by Italians who have fought for liberty 
against oppression. 

Italians remember this day 13 years ago, 
and outstanding is their gratitude to the 
statesmen who successfully established a 
new democratic government without blood- 
shed. 

We Americans viewed this vote of con- 
fidence in democracy by the Italian people 
with understanding and admiration. Fur- 
ther, our foreign policy was then geared to 
mutual assistance with Italy, which action 
gave support to the new Republic’s rise to 
maturity. 

Under the leadership of the statesman 
Alcide de Gasperi, the infant Republic 
strengthened its position and became an 
ally of the United States in the fight against 
communism. 

The friendship between the United States 
and Italy has been evidenced in many ways 
during the past 13 years. Italy has been 
an indispensable partner in the European 
recovery program and in the North Atlantic 
alliance. 

Italy’s identification with the aims of 





. Western democracies has been reaffirmed ‘by 


its leaders throughout this period. As re- 
cent as March 1959, its Parliament voted, by 
@ substantial majority, to follow a policy of 
absolute faithfulness to the Atlantic 
alliance. : 


Soon, ballistic missiles of the United 
States will be placed at strategic bases on 
Italian territory to protect the nations of the 
free world from Communist aggression. 

In 1952, only a short time after the birth 
of the new Republic, the headquarters of 
General Gruenther, then commander of 
NATO, was surprised at the achievement of 
Italy in supplying its full quota Of 12 divi- 
sions for the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation.” Italy was among the first to honor 
its commitments. 

The stalwart support of NATO by Italy 
was noted recently by the late John Foster 
Dulles. The U.S. Ambassador James David 
Zellerbach, in a statement printed in the 
Department of State bulletin of December 
1958, said, among other things, the follow- 
ing: “Our partnership with Italy has shown 
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itself to be firmly rooted and capable of 
dealing harmoniously with international is- 
sues as they arise. This is the first great 
fact about Italo-American relations.” Am- 
bassador Zellerbach further recalled that for 
a long time Italy was denied United Nations 
membership by the Soviet veto. However, 
with constant support from the United 
States and the free world countries, Italy 
finally achieved full U.N. membership. The 
Ambassador’s appraisal of Italy’s friendship 
was expressed in the following words: “Italy 
has given the United States her friendship 
and confidence, I think we have every reason 
to accord Italy an equal trust.” 

Today, Italy is determined to bring her 
full measure of strength to the solution of 
the free world’s problems. That she is ready 
to do:so is a tribute to the vitality of her 
people and the vision of her Government. 

On the occasion of the visit of former 
Prime Minister Fanfani with President 
Eisenhower in July of 1958, a White House 
press release said: “The President and the 
Italian Prime Minister reaffirmed the dedica- 
tion of their countries to the North Atlantic 
alliance and .to the United Nations, estab- 
lished to defend the peace and protect the 
rights of people to live in freedom under 
the government of their own choosing. 
They reiterated their firm convictions that 
the combined strength and consistent action 
of the free and independent countries of 
the North Atlantic alliance are vital to the 
peace and security, and will remain a corner- 
stone of their foreign policies.” 


Moreover, Prime Minister Fanfani ac- 
knowledged before this honorable body, on 
July 29, 1958, the appreciation of Italy for 
the support and assistance of the United 
States. He further assured us of Italy’s 
firm desire to reciprocate. He said that Italy 
intends to give within the limits of her 
power, to the end that she will do her full 
part in averting from other areas of the 
world that danger of Communist subversion 
which has been averted in Italy. 

The Republic of Italy has been, for the 
past 13 years, a battleground against the 
spread of communism. During the nation- 
wide elections of 1948, 1953, and 1958, the 
democratic forces, with the cooperation of 
the Holy See through its Catholic Actions 
Organization, have delivered repeated de- 
feats to the Communist parties of Italy. 

I should like to add that Americans, too, 
campaigned in Italy, especially during the 
crucial 1948 elections. Financial aid was in- 
creased by our Government, and a letter- 
writing campaign on the part of Americans 
with relatives in Italy was encouraged to 
defeat the Communist threat to Italy. These 
victories are important to us here because 


should Italy go Communist, the entire free . 


world would be endangered and the Commu- 
nist menace would be that much closer to 
the United States, and, furthermore, there 
would be a general weakening of southern 
European defenses. 

The respect of the United States for Italy 
has been demonstrated during the visits of 
Prime Minister Alcide de Gesperi, on Sep- 
tember 24, 1951; President Giovanni Gron- 
chi, on February 2, 1956; and Prime Minister 
Amintore Fanfani, on July 29, 1958, when 
eath was not only received by the President, 
but given the privilege of addressing the 
Houses of Congress. 

I should like to discuss briefly some of 
Italy’s gifts to our United States. Any 
schoolboy will tell us, of course, that Chris- 


.topher Columbus discovered America, and 


that the very name “America” is derived 
from that of an Italian mapmaker and nayi- 
gator, Amerigo Vespucci. In addition, there 
have been such men as Cabot, who laid the 
foundation for English settlements in this 
country; Verrazzano, discoverer of New York 
Bay; and Malespina, who explored the West. 
Nor can we forget that Paoli Busti founded 
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Buffalo; Father Cataldo, Spokane; Henry 
DiTonti, Detroit. There are many others. 

It is with pleasure that I publicly ac- 
knowledge the friendship, confidence, and 
mutual aims shared by the United States 
and Italy on the occasion of the 13th anni- 
versary of the Republic of Italy. I am con- 
fident that this body joins with me in ex- 
tending congratulations and best wishes to 
the Italian people and to their leaders, Gio- 
vanni Gronchi, President; Antonio Segni, 
Prime Minister; Giuseppe Pella, Foreign Min- 
ister; and Manlio Bronsio, Italian Ambassa- 
dor to the United States. 

I would like to extend my congratulations 
to the Italian-American organizations of 
Maryland, who have sponsored a celebration 
to honor this anniversary of the Republic of 
Italy. 

I would like also to extend my congratu- 
lations and best wishes to the Italian consul 
in Baltimore, Md., Litterio Carlo, and his 
staff. 

It is consistent with the best interests of 
the United States to honor a nation which 
since its birth 13 years ago has been a stanch 
ally and friend.- 





Address by Boyd Leedom, Chairman, Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, to Flor- 
ida Bar Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “The Challenge of Industrial 
Progress to Florida Lawyers” delivered 
by my good friend and fellow South 
Dakotan, the distinguished Chairman of 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
Boyd Leedom, before the annual meet- 
ing of the Florida Bar Association. 

Boyd Leedom, who for the past 4 years 
has served with distinction on the NLRB, 
discussed with the Florida bar the prob- 
lems created by employers who ada- 
mantly refuse to deal with organized 
labor within the context of our Federal 
labor-management statutes. Such em- 
ployers will go out of business before al- 
lowing their employees to organize—such 
an attitude is neither realistic nor 
equitable. This hard-headed type of re- 
sistence to the desires of employees is 
as reprehensive as the autocratic ac- 
tions of the venal labor boss, who forces 
employees to join unions against their 
will. Whether it be autocratic employer 
or autocratic union boss, their actions 
are contrary to the fundamental great- 
ness of this Nation—that being that this 
is government of laws not of men. Those 
who refuse to abide by the statutory 
code enacted by their fellow men do a 
disservice to all, including themselves. 

I hope that Boyd Leedom’s speech will 
be distributed to the bar associations of 
all the States of the Union, for it de- 
serves wide circulation and thoughtful 
consideration by all responsible Ameri- 
can citizens. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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THE CHALLENGE OF INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS TO 
Pioripa LAWYERS 


(Address of Boyd Leedom, Chairman, Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, before the 
Florida bar, Miami Beach, Fla.) 


I am truly honored by this opportunity to 
address the State bar of the State of Florida, 
Without intending the least bit of flattery, I 
say that I regard this audience one of unu- 
sual significance, for two reasons. First, 
there is no more important occupational 
group in all of American life than lawyers. 
Their direct contribution to the American 
way is, in a real sense, unsurpassed. For our 
system is one of government by law, which 
has emphasized to a marked degree the free- 
dom of the human spirit. Indeed, the free- 
dom to think and to act much as one pleases 
is at the root of Americans’ famed initiative; 
and it is the basic ingredient of all the unu- 
sual material advantages of our free enter- 
prise system. And you, the legal profession, 
have been the architects of these freedoms. 

The second significant thing about this 
audience is that we are in Florida. No one 
denies that Florida is a remarkable State. 
For decades she has had but one competitor 
for the distinction of being the ideal place 
in which to live—sunlit, smog-free Florida. 
Unique among all the States, she is of the 
South, yet, in many respects, much like her 
sisters of the North. And in this singular 
situation, she enjoys many of the advantages 
of each the North and the South and escapes 
some of their besetting detriments. I can 
cinch my conviction of Florida’s preemi- 
mence by saying that when as a small boy, 
living on the dry and treeless prairies of Da- 
kota, I looked at the verdant palms and the 
plump, bright-orange oranges of this fair 
State, through the magic lenses of my grand- 
mother's stereoscope, I thought for sure 
Florida must be out of my world, a kind of 
heaven on earth that I could never attain. 
And so to address her lawyers in their an- 
nual assembly in this truly great State is 
both a privilege and a responsibility. 

I want to talk to you about Florida's fu- 
ture, and of your responsibilities as effective 
citizens in one of her most vital areas; that 
is, the relationship between management, 
those who own and operate her businesses 
and industries, on the one hand, and her la- 
bor force on the other hand; those whose toil 
keeps the wheels of her industry turning. I 
really believe that the lawyers of Florida are 
key people in the determination of the rate 
of Florida’s progress in this dynamic field of 
labor-management relations as she moves 
into what can be a most remarkable indus- 
trial expansion. 


Inasmuch as Florida is a kind of half-way 
house on the road to outer space, I hardly 
need point out here that industrial and sci- 
entific developments in the decade_or two 
just ahead strain the imagination. A couple 
of weeks ago I heard a good speech at the an- 
nual convention of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce held in Washington. The speaker was 
Mr. Don G. Mitchell, president of the General 
Telephone & Electronics Corp. He made this 
interesting comment on what the future 
holds: 

“Here are some of the developments you 
can expect to see over the next few years: 
a single communications system in your 
home, combining telephone, television, and 
radio; your teleyision screen will be a flat 
panel hanging on the wall; there will be 
radar steering on your automobile; machines 
will type spoken words directly on paper; 
and other machines will translate foreign 
languages as fast as they are spoken. There 
will be scores of new synthetic materials, and 
gas turbine-powered automobiles, and the 
production of electricity direct from atomic 
energy. These are only a few high-spots be- 
cause the new. products of the 1960's will 
extend across the entire spectrum of science.” 
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And now before I speak of your part in all 
of this, I want to say something about myself, 
not so much to gratify the desire we all have 
to be the center of attention, but rather to 
try to qualify the witness, so to speak, and to 
prevent the complete rejection of what I say 
later, on the ground, for example, that it is 
the biased view of a bureaucrat who seeks to 
nail down more tightly his own favorite 
brand of Government interference in your 
lives. 

I have been in the Federal Government 
only 4 years. I come from a State, South 
Dakota, that is about as close to American 
tradition as a State’ can be, and as free of all 
the “isms.”” Union people might echo that it 
is an understatement to say I am not steeped 
in unionism. And if it is true that unions 
enjoyed an accelerated growth under the 
New Deal, I cannot claim any of that re- 
flected credit, or blame, depending on your 
viewpoint, as I was never a New Dealer. My 
State may be industrialized as little as any 
of the 48 or maybe even of the 50. AndlI 
am no industrialist. Furthermore, I did not 
seck the job I now have, and cannot be said 
to have any preconceived objectives which I 
am striving to realize as Chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Unless, there- 
fore, I have prejudices on this subject, born 
of nothing, I can be most objective as I view 
the relationship of management on the one 
hand, and organized labor on the other, 
here in America. 

I am truly distressed with the picture I 
see. While it is the official position of man- 
agement to support the concept of collective 
bargaining by employees, great segments of 
employers, as evidenced by case after case 
coming before us involving union elections 
in the business and industrial plants of the 
country, take every legal step possible—and 
many employers overreach  legality—to 
thwart their employees’ efforts to organize 
even when the union involved is a respect- 
able, decent union. And some employers 
harbor the thought, I am sure, that there is 
no such thing as a decent union unless it 
might be one dominated by their own com- 

es. 

I am troubled by the philosophy still pres- 
ent among some employers, in this State as 
well as others, of avoiding dealing with a 
union even at the expense of going out of 
business. The extent to which it has mani- 
fested itself, especially among smaller busi- 
ness establishment, has made me ponder this 
problem. 

I concede that many businessmen have 
been sorely provoked by many unions. 
Threats of violence, actual violence, roofing 
tacks in driveways and sugar in gasoline 
tanks, slashed tires, and upset trucks do not 
exactly endear any part of unionism to the 
businessman who is going broke by reason of 
such unlawful practices, to say nothing of 
the corruption revealed by the McClellan 
committee. But today I emphasize manage- 
ment’s responsibilities, as I am speaking, in 
the main, to representatives of management, 
assuming as I do that the number of lawyers 
in the Florida bar who represent unions is 
relatively very small. And, furthermore, I 
am speaking in terms of basic principles, not 
necessarily of unions as they are but as most 
might be if some of management's attitude 
were different. I raise the question as to 
whether responsible management should in 
good faith accept by word and deed the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining and by whole- 
hearted cooperation with employees and the 
representatives of their choice, take the ini- 
tiative in turning the dog-eat-dog philoso- 
phy that prevails in many places between 

labor and employers, into a rela- 
tionship of real teamwork. = 

In the very nature of things, management 
cannot expect to make the unions over, 
Management will do well to correct her own 
failings in this heated area. The same is of 
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course true of the unions; but obviously if I 
were to talk to you today of the shortcom- 
ings of the unions I would only add fuel to 
a fire that seems at times now to be almost 
out of control. I reserve that for discussions 
with union groups. 

I suggest to you that the basic principle of 
our present Federal law, which’ recognizes 
the worker’s right to organize in dealing 
with his employer, or not to join with others 
so to deal, is here to stay and that it is right 
and just; and that the alternative would be 
a backward step ultimately subjecting all 
workers to the paternalism of their employ- 
ers. It should be recalled that it was the 
feudalism of the Middle Ages, followed by 
the sweat shop conditions of more recent 
times and bitter industrial strife, that was 
the forerunner of the present law and that 
this law articulated that free Americans, 
entitled to a fair living and decent working 
conditions, would not be denied the right to 
organize and to bargain collectively with 
their employers. I am not suggesting that 
all employers should accept all unions, or 
any union for, that matter, with open arms. 
It is not to be denied that some employers 
maintain such favorable working conditions 
that employees may not need or desire con- 
certed action. Also, some unions have 
proven utter lack of capacity fairly and hon- 
estly to represent employees. 

Few employers in this enlightened age 
openly admit that they would, even if they 
could, completely thwart unionism. Today, 
however, I want to look behind this facade 
of general acceptance of our national labor 
concept and to reach a behind-the-scenes, 
illusive, undeclared warfare that I believe 
involves an actual rejection by much of man- 
agement of these basic principles. Since 
hostility is likely to beget hostility, I raise the 
question as to whether this attitude may in 
turn be at least partly responsible for union 
conduct that many people regard as quite 
unreasonable even though lawful. It is 
quibbling to embrace the abstract principle 
of collective bargaining and then fight tooth 
and nail to deny it to one’s own employees. 
When our businesses and industries of com- 
mon characteristics seem to find it good and 
necessary to join together to solve their com- 
mon problems and advance their common 
purposes, and delegate all sorts of specialized 
functions to agents of their choice, it seems 
difficult to find a valid objection to workers’ 
concerted action through agents of their 
choice. 

In an effort to let you see the picture I am 
trying to sketch, I should say that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board was not created 
to assist unions in their organizational ef- 
forts. Most of you, of course, know that we 
act as an umpire to see that the rules are 
followed. But there seem to be some law- 
yers who do not disabuse their client’s con- 
cept of the Labor Board as an integral part 
of a devilish scheme to put some union in 
charge of his business. Our main purpose, 
encompassed in our enforcement of all the 
provisions of the national Labor-Management 
Relations Act, is to see to it, on charges duly 
filed, that the heart of the act, section 7, is 
made effective. This section guarantees an 
employee the right to join or not to join a 
union free of coercion from both his em- 
ployer and the unions. But many employ- 
ers, and apparently some of their attorneys, 
seem to feel it is still their God-given right 
to determine unilaterally what is best for 
their particular employees, and that unions 
and the Board are usurpers of that right, 
which us can. be met only by keeping 
the union out at all costs. 

This attitude within this State, I think, 
has been refiected in the reception our Board 
personnel had initially, at least, when in 
1956 we established a regional office in Fiot- 
ida. We carefully selected a Regional Direc- 
tor who is a native of your State, a lawyer 
knowledgeable in our act and, we think, as 
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fair and objective as a man can be. It is 
his function and the function of his staff 
to enforce the law for, and against, unions, 
and for, and against, employers, with equal 
fairness and vigor, in the protection of the 
individual employee’s rights. And this I 
can promise you is exactly what he will do 
if you will seek his. aid and give him your 
cooperation. 

Let me deal with just a few specifics to 
illustrate that cooperation with the Board 
has not always been forthcoming. Our 
jurisdictional standards require a determi- 
nation of the volume of business done by 
the company involved to ascertain if there 
is sufficient impact on commerce to warrant 
our intervention. Generally speaking, em- 
ployers furnish such information willingly. 
Florida became conspicuous in our agency 
because of the frequency of subpoena pro- 
ceedings required to get such commerce 
data. Finally, however, Supreme Court de- 
cisions and the rule we laid down in the 
Tropicana case, coming from this State, 
have resulted in much less difficulty for us 
in this area. In Tropicana, the Board de- 
cided that in any case where it had legal 
jurisdiction and the respondent company 
was recalcitrant in furnishing data needed 
to determine if the business met the juris- 
dictional standards, we would assume it had 
sufficient business, and put the burden on 
the company to prove otherwise. It is some- 
what ironical but Florida can thus be cred- 
ited with this salutary principle. 

We think that some State court judges 
and Federal district judges, including some 
in Florida, continue to exercise jurisdiction 
where it has been fully preempted by the 
Federal Government and lodged exclusively 
with the National Labor Relations Board. 
The Supreme Court, in a series of decisions 
extending to April of this year, when the 
Garmon case was decided, has drawn a fairly 
clear line in this area that should not be so 
very difficult now to follow. While the Board 
has not been overly jealous of its jurisdic- 
tion, only confusion results in any situa- 
tion where any court seeks to function with- 
out real authority. 

In dealing with Florida situations involv- 
ing the National Labor Relations Board, the 
hotel industry and our recent decision with 
respect thereto cannot go unmentioned. 
Last week we assumed jurisdiction over all 
hotels doing a gross annual business of 
$500,000 or more. This came about through 
litigation arising in this State. The Su- 
preme Court had held that. the Board had 
not been justified in denying jurisdiction 
solely by reason of its long-standing policy 
of excluding hotels as an industry. In 
reaching our decision to exercise jurisdiction 
on the $500,000 standard, interested parties, 
employers and unions alike, filed briefs and 
we heard oral argument. The employer po- 
sition in this proceeding was against exten- 
sion of jurisdiction over the industry, but 
even as the case was being considered we 
were importuned to come to the relief of 
employer hotels in a dispute here in Florida. 
The case could not come before us as we 
had not then decided to take jurisdiction 
over hotels. But this illustrates that our 
jurisdiction is deemed good or bad depend- 
img largely on whose ox is being gored. 

You may agree that I have spoken quite 
frankly about the shortcomings of some 
employers, especially in your own State, 


its own way, and unions do the same, and 
the third way, along some middle ground, 
necessarily gets little attention. Some union 
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leaders continue to berate management as 
if management were a mortal enemy. And 
some of management privately oppose union- 
ism as such, and temper their public pro- 
nouncements as required to suit the public 
mind. 

The lawyer’s chance for a key role in 
reconciling these opposing forces stems 
largely from his professionalism which calls 
for a degree of aloofness to the money-mad- 
ness that stifles our society. True, many a 
lawyer will operate in the little area de- 
lineated by the cone of his vision as “he 
fixes his eyes on a fee. But even if such a 
lawyer makes a million ‘keeping the union 
out at all costs” he will never really be sig- 
nificant in the development of Florida, or 
of America, or in advancing or preserving 
our civilization. The Florida bar, I am sure, 
abounds in potential Thomas Jeffersons who 
could again give voice to other versions of 
Jefferson’s great pronouncements. The Pat- 
rick Henrys of our profession, and there are 
many, are not concerned primarily about 
the fee but great principles founded in 
righteousness. This dynamic and contro- 
versial field of labor-management relations 
is filled with emotional and explosive clients. 
It needs the attention of hosts of reconcil- 
ing lawyers. We need some of Abe Lincoln’s 
ingenuity. He had an obstreperous client 
who insisted on replevining a trunk of little 
value, mostly to spite his adversary by drag- 
ging him into court. Lincoln counseled 
against it to no avail, and then solved the 
knotty problem by charging his client a fee 
of $15; buying the trunk for $10; and deliver- 
ing it to his unyielding client. Thus law- 
yers on both sides of the controversy, more 
effectively than any other segment of s0- 
ciety, can help produce labor leaders less in- 
clined to get all they can get, and more 
inclined to give a little, and management 
people more concerned for their workers’ 
welfare than they are for an ever-growing 
profit column. 

Pictures often speak louder than words. 
I think the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union may have had this in mind 
in a recent newspaper advertisement. It 
shows on one side of the page the hand of 
the Statue of Liberty holding high the flame 
of freedom. On the opposite side is a little 
child’s hand holding an ice cream cone, 
typically American, and intended to be a 
symbol, as I interpret the ad, of the material 
advantages our industrial system has 
brought to all our people, including those 
who labor for their livehood. As I read 
the ad I thought of the inscription that 
appears on the base of the great American 
goddess as she stands in New York harbor. 
I couldn’t recall it well then, but I give it 
to you now: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore; 
Send these, the homeless, tempest- 
tossed, to me: 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


I think none of us knows exactly what 


has made America what she is. But we do. 


know many of the parts that make up her 
system. Among them are opportunity for 
private initiative, private ownership of prop- 
erty, the investment of private capital for 
profit, and a trade union movement, the 
heart of which.is the right of workers to 
bargain collectively. No American should 
recklessly or surreptitiously attack any 
known ingredient of our system, for the part 
attacked may be the key to such success as 
we have attained. 

We will all agree that the American way 
is under ‘serious challenge. It will not be 
easy, but it is very important, that the 
torch of liberty keep burning brightly for 
all segments of our society, and that the 
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inscription at its base remain true. Thus 
the hands of all our children shall remain 
free to grasp the ice cream cone that stands 
for material well being. I am persuaded 
that lawyers, along with the clergy, the 
teachers, the engineers and the scientists of 
America, have the opportunity for greatness, 
as this exciting and vital drama unfolds. 
You alone, of course, can determine your 
own part—whether it shall be an ennobling 
contribution or a harmful detraction. You 
must decide for yourself whether to join 
the constructive forces that serve humanity 
and solve problems or the deplorable forces 
that only add new problems to the old. 
What you do collectively will have a great 
influence on your State and could have a 
marked effect on America and this civiliza- 
tion. 





Character Training—An Address 
by Geraldine Earlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, my con- 
stituent, Mrs. Geraldine Earlin, of West 
Englewood, N.J., delivered a very fine 
address on character training at the 
education forum of the New Jersey Fed- 
eration of Woman’s Clubs Education and 
Youth Conservation Conference, held at 
Asbury Park, N.J., on April 7, 1959. Mrs. 
Earlin is widely known for her constant 
advocacy and devotion to the highest 
patriotic ideals. 

In addition to speaking wisely and 
plainly on character training for our 
youth, Mrs. Earlin also makes out a good 
case for the passage of a resolution by 
Congress which would designate Febru- 
ary as American History Month. My 
House Joint Resolution 120 has that as 
its purpose. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Record, 
I ask unanimous consent to include this 
fine patriotic document: 

CHARACTER TRAINING 


There is an extreme and urgent necessity 
for teaching our youth love of God, love and 
loyalty to family, and to our county and its 
Constitution as written by our Founding 
Fathers if we are to’ survive as the great 
nation which is by right our heritage. 

To show these needs I have taken state- 
ments made by prominent people in various 
waiks of life and the first ones are from a 
sermon which I was privileged to hear several 
Sundays ago: It is love, not the vaunting 
of authority, that can make a home a happy 
home. The happiest home is the home in 
which father and mother and children are 
one in love of God, and of one another. 
Riches do not make happy homes. When 
husband and wife truly love each other, they 
have treasures which no wealth can give, and 
no poverty can take away. Loving God, they 
abide by His holy will. Their home is a 
sanctuary built for God’s glory, a haven of 
refuge wherein love and peace are ever found, 
a nursery from which gocd citizens are given 
to the state and saint to heaven. 

We need homes like these for the support 
of honesty and decency and truth in this 
Nation. No country is stronger than its 
homes. They are the foundation upon which 
ultimately, under God, all hope for sound 
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and solid progress must rest. No nation, 
whatever its wealth and influence and power 
in the world may be, has ever been able 
to tear the Almighty out of the hearts and 
homes of its people without witnessing the 
foreboding of approaching disaster. 

The New York State Board of Regents is- 
sued a statement, March 28, 1955, on 
“America’s Moral and Spiritual Heritage,” 
which will be hailed by all who believe in 
God, the moral law and the principles laid 
down by our Founding Fathers. The state- 
ment reiterates the principle that “Belief in 
and dependence on God is the very corner- 
stone upon which our Founding Fathers 
builded” and cites the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the pronouncements of Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Lincoln, Jefferson, and 
Dwight Eisenhower as proofs. 

The Regents call on schools to stress 
spiritual heritage; to have the children in- 
spired by the example of their ancestors; 
to be guided by the faith and love of their 
parents; to be encouraged by their spiritually 
sensitive teachers, so that there will be re- 
newed in their daily lives America’s moral 
and spiritual heritage: 

“Liberty under God—respect for the dig- 
nity and rights of each individual—devotion 
to freedom.” 

Throughout our entire history as a Na- 
tion, these fundamental beliefs have been 
our guiding star and our compass in time 
of storm and trouble. 

In the words of the Chancellor of the 
Board of Regents, opening the 1955 convo- 
cation “Freedom is not free—it must con- 
stantly be defended and cared for lest we 
lose it. That is the price we pay for it. We 
must reinterpret for our children the ini- 
tiative, the courage, and faith of the Found- 
ing Fathers. We must root deeply in our 
hearts faith in the unimpeachable dignity 
of the individual and in the unquenchable 
spirit of free man.” 

One of our great generals, Gen. Mark 
Clark, recently said that he believes most of 
our people would be better Americans if they 
were more demonstrative, more sentimental 
and emotional in the performance of their 
patriotic duties. He suggested there should 
be more frequent and more enthusiastic oc- 
casions for patriotic demonstrations in 
America to give our people higher concepts 
of loyalty. 

The fundamentals of good Americanism, 
he said, are faith in our country, its Consti- 
tution, its laws and history, and its spiritual 
and religious dedication. Teach these fun- 
damentals to young Americans, and they in 
turn and time will keep America great. 

It is not old fashioned, but the duty and 
challenge of Americans in all generations, to 
give youth faith, to teach youth conviction 
and courage, to inspire youth with religious 
and moral guidance and, to make youth 
worthy of its American heritage. 

Circuit Court Judge, Jacob M. Braude, 
Cook County, Ill., said in a recent article 
(Family Weekly, Mar. 15, 1959), there are. 15 
factors in the pattern of delinquency beset- 
ting our young people today. He said he 
could think of no instance of a boy or girl 
in trouble in his court where one or more 
of these factors weren't directly responsible, 
and all of them can be controlled. Among 
others he listed improper literature, idle- 
ness, and unemployment, lack of religious 
training, lack of discipline in the home and 
the schools. He said crime prevention be- 

gins in the high chair—not the electric 
chair. 

In the September 1956 issue of Scouting 
magazine, Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, chief Scout 
executive of the National Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, wrote an article entitled 
“Our Answer to Brainwashing,” in which he 

was discussing the meanings of the Scouts’ 
4-year program, continuing through 1960, 
“Onward for God and My Country.” In the 
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course of his study he was also discussing 
how the Chinese Communists in Korea were 
able to break many of our American boys, 
taken prisoner, because in his words: 

“Too many of them proved woefully lack- 
ing in basic knowledge of American history, 
institutions, and ideals, and quite unable to 
produce reasons for their belief in de- 
mocracy.” 

In discussing the study made by the com- 
mittee appointed by the Secretary of De- 
fense, he said it found: 

“There was often a failure to know about or 
appreciate the hardships endured by our 
forefathers in building a free nation, or to 
accept the need for similar sacrifices today to 
keep our Nation strong. On the other hand 
there were those who found that their faith 
in and loyalty to family, country, religion, 
and comrades were shallow and weak under 
stress. 

“The committee * * * concluded that the 
weakness of the men who broke involved 
traits that cannot be imparted in a few 
months of military indoctrination but are 
the product of years of training in home, 
school, church, and community. Our whole 
system of education, formal and informal, 
needs to make sure that our young people are 
thoroughly grounded in moral and religious 
principles. Our children as they grow up 
must not merely take American values for 
granted. They must be so familiar with the 
fundamental facts of American history, 
American government, American economic 
and social life that they know why they be- 
lieve in our way of life and need not be con- 
fused and embarrassed when critics challenge 
those beliefs. They must understand that it 
is a privilege and a responsibility for c~ery 
citizen to be a part of the team as we plan 
and work together at local, State and Na- 
tional levels.” 

From an editorial in the May 20, 1956, issue 
of New York Journal American we read that 
Joseph B. Cavallaro, chairman of New York 
City’s Board of Higher Education, suggested 
that American history courses should be com- 
pulsory in every tax-supported educational 
institution. This editorial said that from 
surveys made in 1950 it was learned that 76 
percent of institutions of higher learning did 
not include American history as a required 
course for enrollment and 66 percent did not 
make American history a required course in 
their own classrooms. Reportedly there has 
been some improvement but not enough for 
in 1955 a specimen college inquiry in Ohio re- 
vealed that a surprising number of freshmen 
did not know when or how the United States 
began. 

Mr. Cavallaro emphasized that American 
history must be taught rightly—that our 
youth must know what is meant by Amer- 
ican heritage and American ideals. 

The editorial asks: “How is any American 
to be a good citizen if. he has little or no 
knowledge of the proud and aspiring origin 
of his country, its magnificent traditions 
and ideals.” 

Both the paper and Mr. Cavallaro are in 
agreement that the antidote for communism 
lies in the full and proper study of Amer- 
ican history. The best way to defeat sub- 
version is for Americans to know what the 
subverters are trying to subvert. 

Since it seems to be agreed by divergent 
opinions that belief in God and belief in 
and loyalty to our country is the recipe for 
molding our children’s character, I believe 
you will be pleased to know that there are 
two bills in the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C., House Joint Resoluttons 
Nos. 120 and 132, calling upon the President 
of the United States to always proclaim 
February as American History Month. 

Passage of one of these bills would most 
certainly be a constructive move toward 
strengthening the loyalty and background in 
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basic American principles of our youth. This 
great need was evidenced by General Dean, 
upon his return as a prisoner after the Ko- 
rean war. You will remember that all of 
the press agreed that there was something 
lacking in the background of those soldiers 
who refused to come back and in those who 
collaborated with their Red captors. Gen- 
eral Dean said we had failed these soldiers. 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS 


Since it seems to be agreed by divergent 
opinions that belief in God and belief in and 
loyalty to our country is the recipe for mold- 
ing our children’s character, you will be 
pleased to know that our General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs does have a resolution 
“U.S. History a Required Course.” Unfor- 
tunately, there are but eight States in the 
Union that do require American history to be 
taught in their high schools, however, New 
Jersey is proud to be one of those eight 
States. I can think of no better project for 
our general federation than to see that every 
State passes a history bill similar to that of 
New Jersey. 


Since much of the responsibility of the 
founding of our country lay on the shoulders 
of George Washington, the Father of our 
Country, and since his birthday and that of 
Abraham Lincoln and Thomas Edison, whose 
life exemplifies what can be accomplished 
under our free enterprise system (which is 
truly American) I am sure you will be pleased 
to know that the New Jersey Legislature 
adopted Senate Joint Resolution No. 1 on 
January 19, 1959, designating February as 
‘American History Month and called upon the 
Governor to always proclaim the occasion. 
The resolution also called upon our citizens 
to plan appropriate programs commemorat- 
ing these three men, 

You will also be pleased to know that the 
New Jersey State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is urging all clubs to support this 
movement. Also you might like to know that 
at the January meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the New Jersey State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs they took action to call upon 
Governor Meyner to proclaim February 
American History Month this year. He has 
done so for the past 3 years and there have 
been 38 or more Governors throughout our 
Nation who have made such proclamations 
each year. 

It is encouraging to know that the Wayne, 
N.J., public schools have implemented an 
Americanization program on American his- 
tory through the cooperation of the American 
Legion Post No. 174 and school administra- 
tion as reported in the January 22, 1959, 
North Jersey Times. They plan to have 
prominent military and civilian personalities 
come to Wayne from time to time to speak 
to their high school students. Their first 
speaker was Capt. John Bulkeley, US.N., 
World War II hero, who evacuated Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur from Corregidor. He told 
the students the surest way to combat com- 
munism was through education and pointed 
out that but 8 percent of the American 
prisoners of war in the Communist camps in 
Korea were able to resist the Red philosphy 
and these because they were educated and 
knew what they were fighting about. He 
said that 80 percent were indifferent and 12 
percent succumbed to communism. 

He charged .that the American people 
have forgotten the meaning of July 4th, the 
Declaration of Independence, and the Con- 
stitution and predicted failure to recognize 
the danger and combat it would bring 
about the loss of all that had been accom- 
plished for the freedom of men in 2,000 years. 
He called for a program for instilling knowl- 
edge and pride in young folks of the great 
heritage that is theirs and urged for a re- 
evaluation of all that the United States has 
stood for and that only this knowledge and 
the determination to fight for’ it would halt 
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the advance of foreign ideologies, 
Jan. 29, 1959, North Jersey Times.) 

This same school system has just approved 
a course for their seniors on the subjects: 
“What Is Communism?” and “What Is 
Americanism?” based on the book “Masters 
of Deceit,” written by J. Edgar Hoover, 
FBI Chief. (From Feb. 19, 1959, North 
Jersey Times.) 

Senator Hucu Scort, Republican, Pennsyl- 
vania, addressing a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bar Foundation, February 22, 1959, called 
for a “drastic overhaul” of American educa- 
tion “before patriotism goes out of style.” 


(From 


“He said, “We need unremitting emphasis on 


the origin of our Nation, on what made it 
strong and great and kept it free, and upon 
the fundamentals of our national purpose.” 
He also said, “I would like our schools to 
stir our students to love of country, to pre- 
pare them to counter the washers of brains. 
If this be ‘propaganda,’ I would also like 
our Armed Forces to employ much more of 
Seer 

The Senator called the lack of patriotic in- 
doctrination “an infinitely more dangerous 
gap than lack of missiles.” (Feb. 23, 1959, 
Daily News, New York.) 

In a talk before the Woman’s Club of 
Clearwater, Fla., in January 1959, Gen. 
William H. Wilbur, of Highland Park, 
Ill., referring to the crime and corrup- 
tion in this country today, said the FBI 
reports that of the 24% million crimes com- 
mitted, the major half was by persons under 
18 years of age. He said “America has greatly 
changed in less than two generations,” as he 
spoke of the permissive philosophy which 
abounds today. 

In quoting Judge Sam Leibowitz of New 
York he said, “A child must be disciplined 
to do the things he does not want to do.” 
And in this connection he continued by say- 
ing, he had been fortunate in reading from 
the handwriting of George Washington, the 
110 rules of conduct which at the age of 11, 
he lived by. (From Clearwater Sun, 
Florida.) 

The special commitee of Government of- 
ficials and retired officers which studied the 


problem of American prisoners of war cap- _ 


tured by the Communists in Korea said, “The 
prisoners of war who were taken in by the 
Communists had lost their battle before 
they entered the service. Good citizens— 
loyal Americans—the responsibility for their 
building lies with their home, the school, the 
church, the community.” The committee 
suggested Government agencies get together 
with civilian educational institutions, 
churches and other patriotic organizations 
to prove better understanding of American 
ideals. (Millville Daily Republican, Aug. 23, 
1955.) 





Leap Forward, Dixie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Ralph McGill, publisher of the At- 
lanta Constitution, which appeared in 
the Nashville Tennessean on April 23, 
1959. The article is an interesting dis- 
cussion of the South, its growth and ex- 
pansion. Mr. McGill has a sympathetic 
unde of the sociological prob- 
lems it now faces and must work to 
overcome, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LEAP, FORWARD, DIxIz 
(By Ralph McGill) 

WASHINGTON.—Pennsylvania Avenue is a 
street of beauty, memories, and legends. 
One of.my memories of it dates to 1938. I 
turned in at the Pennsylvania gate and Steve 
Early steered me in for a brief talk with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. I recall his conclu- 
sion: “The South must take a great leap 
forward.” 

He had not long before received the report 
of an all-but-forgotten President’s Commit- 
tee on the South. It had concluded, after 
long study by economists and sociologists, 
that the South was the Nation’s economic 
problem No. 1. 

It was true. Some were made merely an- 
gry. But others were stimulated to great 
self-examination and public debate. Forums, 
study groups, and ferment of talk began and 
have never stopped to this day. ‘ 

The old agricultural South of tenants, 
sharecroppers, dubious paternalism, and iso- 
lation from the national mainstream was 
dead. A new South was in the long, hard 
travail of birth. 

There were many exhibits of death and 
rebirth, 

MOVING TO TOWN 


There were the empty cabins in weed- 
grown fields. Here and there were lonely, 
sentinel-like chimneys where a cropper’s 
abandoned house had burned. 

And, in the towns, there were the dejected, 
displaced families. They were unskilled, and 
were offering their labor for what it would 
bring. They came into direct economic com- 
petition with the already depressed Negro 
workers. Relief offices were overburdened. 
I found myself thinking of these refugees 
from «& broken economy years later when I 
saw the displaced persons camps in Europe. 
There was some of the same pathos in the 
faces, the hopeless, dumb questioning of 
the eyes. 

All this comes back—walking by the White 
House and remembering the turning in and 
hearing Franklin Roosevelt say, ‘““‘The South 
must make a great leap forward.” 


NOW IT Is HAPPENING 


It is almost incredible that this was said 
so recently as 1988 because now, a mere 21 
years later, the South almost literally is ex- 
ploding with industrial expansion and de- 
velopment. It is in the midst, too, of a 
great sociological revolution. More and more 
people are leaving the land. Every year 
more rural counties become impoverished of 
population and income. The cities grow. 

The great leap forward is being made— 
but it is by no means finished. 

All the while education has been a part 
of the big jump. Schools and technical 
training—these are the jumping muscles. 

In 1901, in a report published by the 
University of Tennessee, the average school- 
house in the South cost $276 each and teach- 
ers averaged $25 per month. Five cents per 
day was the average per-pupil expenditure on 
those in actualattendance. And the average 
school year was but 87 days. 

There was not much growth muscle in 
that. 

Here, on Pennsylvania Avenue, stopping to 
look at the serene beauty of the White House 
with the lawn before it, one feels the 
presence of history. 

SYMBOL OF FREEDOM 

This is a Nation. We are first of all 
Americans. Our first loyalty must be to the 
Nation. The White House is the symbol of 
the free representative system. We accept 
the results of elections. Once, just once, 
there was refusal to do so. The South dis- 
sented from Lincoln’s victory. The price 
paid for that was a terrible one. 
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The Supreme Court Building and its Jus- 
tices are the symbol of law. There may be 
those who will refuse to accept a rule of law 
and the orders of the courts. We may freely 
disagree with and criticize the courts and de- 
cisions. But if we ever defy courts and law, 
or cause people to doubt them, then the 
Nation is finished. 

There can be just one victim of closed 
schools. That is the school child. Despite 
the loud and distorted clamor of defiance, 
the voice of the school child can be heard 
asking “What about me?” We tend to forget 
that an educated child is more important 
to the future than a prejudice or any man’s 
political future. 

The American way is law and justice. 

The South must make a long leap forward. 





Supremacy of the Law, Our Common Law 
Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled, “Supremacy of the Law, Our 
Common Law Heritage,” delivered by Mr. 
Ross L. Malone, president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. 

This address was delivered on the very 
fitting occasion of the unveiling in 
Jamestown, Va., on May 17, 1959, of the 
plaque on Jamestown Island commemo- 
rating the advent of common law at 
Jamestown in the year 1607. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rzcorp, 
as follows: 

SUPREMACY OF THE LAW, Our COMMON LAW 
HERITAGE 


(Address by Ross L. Malone, president, Amer- 
icvan Bar Association, on the occasion of 
the unveiling of the plaque on Jamestown 
Island commemorating the advent of com- 
mon law at Jamestown in the year 1607, 
Jamestown, Va., May 17, 1959) 


The American Bar Association and its pres- 
ident are honored by the invitation to par- 
ticilapte in this unique and significant oc- 
casion. While the event which we com- 
memorate today has special significance for 
the State of Virginia, the common law of 
England has had a marked and continuing 
influence upon the entire Nation in many 
aspects of its life. 

This is particularly true as to the lawyers 
of the United States in the day-to-day prac- 
tice of their profession. The common law of 
England permeates their lives and their 
thinking. It influences their advice to their 
clients and forms the basis for the protec- 
tion of their clients. It provides the frame- 
work for the jurisprudence of 49 of our 50 
States, and at least one legal schoiar has con- 
cluded that, in effect, the 50th State, Louisi- 
ana, also has adopted the common law. 

To an even greater extent the judges of 
this country are affected by the common law 
in the performance of the vital function of 
the courts. It always guides them, and fre- 
quently it controls their decisions. The 
common law of England, as it has been found 
applicable to life in the United States, and 
as it has been modified by our courts and 
legislative. bodies since the separation of the 
Colonies from England, is the law of the 
United States today. 
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The charter which James I issued for the 
Virginia Colony in 1606 was not limited to 
lawyers and judges in its impact upon the 
United States. Its provision that “all and 
every the persons being our subjects, which 
shall dwell and inhabit within * * * said 
several colonies and plantation * * * shall 
have and enjoy all liberties, franchises, and 
immunities, within any of our other domin- 
ions, to all intents and purposes, as if they 
had been abiding and born, within this our 
realm of England, or any other of our said 
dominions” has influenced the lives of all 
of the citizens of our country. 

President Eisenhower, in proclaiming Law 
Day in the United States in 1959, described 
the place of law in our lives when he said, 
“A free people can assure the blessings of 
liberty for themselves only if they recognize 
the necessity that the rule of law shall be 
supreme and that all men shall be equal 
before the law,” and continued, that “this 
Nation was conceived by our forefathers as 
a Nation of free men enjoying ordered liberty 
under law and the supremacy of the law is 
essential to the existence of the Nation.” 

The seed of the common law of England 
was transferred to the new world by the 
charter of James I. It was planted in this 
soil by the Advent which we today com- 
memorate. It germinated and flourished in 
its new environment, and on separation of 
the Colonies from the mother country sur- 
vived the separation from its source, and 
lived to provide the very foundation of the 
unique governmental form which the Col- 
onies gave to the world. 

The very fact of its survival testifies to, the 
soundness of its conception, and to its vi- 
tality. When we look around the world at 
the countries to which the vigor and initia- 
tive of England has transplanted the com- 
mon law, we conclude that the common law 
is indeed, as Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone 
described it, “the expression in legal form 
of the genius of the race”. 

At an international conference of lawyers, 
which I attended recently in Australia, a 
native lawyer of the Federation of Malaya, 
the newest member of the Commonwealth, 
rose and paid a tribute to the common law 
which was magnificent in its simplicity. He 
said, “We have had the English common law 
for over 100 years. It is the finest law in 
the world.” 

Chief Justice Stone, in his analysis of the 
common law, found that it had three dis- 
tinguishing characteristics: Its use of the 
jury to decide issues of fact; its development 
of law by a system of judicial precedent; 
and its “all pervading doctrine of the su- 
premacy of law”. 

The first characteristic, that of the use of 
the jury, has since become a casualty of 
World War II in England. It is no longer 
in general use in civil cases there and its 
use in criminal cases has been curtailed. 
The United States may follow the same pat- 
tern ultimately, but the day appears far 
distant. 

The common law system of judicial prece- 
dent for the development of law, to which 
Chief Justice Stone referred, is the principal 
characteristic of the jurisprudence of this 
country and a major source of its strength. 
It is an inherent part of the system which 
we received from England and its develop- 
ment has continued in this country. 

In many respects, the genius of the come 
mon law is the process by which judicial 
precedent is applied to the solution of con- 
troversies in the light of current conditions. 
Through such application our courts pro- 
vide stability, yet avoid immobility, in our 
judicial concepts. 

Overémphasis upon precedent produces 
immobility. Undue weight given. to current 
conditions destroys stability. The balancing 
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of these two factors which has occurred 
through the years in the courts of this 
country, and of England before us, has 
made possible the strength and longevity of 
the common law. 

The third characteristic of the common law 
mentioned by Chief Justice Stone, “the all 
pervading doctrine of the supremacy of 
law,” has reached its highest state of devel- 
opment in the United States. Our unique 
constitutional system, in which the separa- 
tion of powers is accomplished and the rights 
of our individual citizens are defined, has re- 
sulted in the elevation of law to a unique 
position of supremacy as a component of 
our democracy. 

The termination of “the supremacy of 
law” in this country is our most direct path 
to self-destruction. It is a path which di- 
vides very early; one fork leads to anarchy, 
the other to dictatorship. It is difficult to say 
which destination is the more lethal to a 
free people. The supremacy of the rule of 
law, and of the institutions by which law is 
made effective is our protective barrier 
against this forked path to self-destruction— 
a barrier the maintenance of which is dic- 
tated by our own self-interest. 

Dean Roscoe Pound has pointed out that a 
mecessary aspect of the supremacy of ldw, 
under the common law concept, is the exist- 
ence of independent courts. Thus he said, 
“In the Roman Empire and in the tradition 
of the civil law the judge is a part of the ad- 
ministrative hierarchy. At common law he 
is independent. He wields the royal author- 
ity to do justice. He is not accountable to 
administrative superiors. In the words at- 
tributed by Coke to Bracton, he decides un- 
der God and the law. His independence is 
guaranteed.” 

Independent courts are essential to the 
supremacy of the law in this country. They 
must be equally independent of government 
and private influence. Only through the ex- 
istence of independent courts can the rights 
of individual citizens be protected and the 
Bill of Rights be a living force in our lives. 

As.a corollary to the necessity for inde- 
pendent courts, it is important that we have 
good judges. It is important that we have 
judges who understand the reason for the 
independence of our courts; judges who un- 
derstand the difference between independent 
courts and independent judges; judges who 
will not abuse the independence of the 
courts upon which they sit. 

The supremacy of the law, which we in- 
herited as a concep* of the common law of 
England, can be maintained only so long as 
it is undergirded by public understanding 
and confidence in the courts. Every citizen 
has a duty to contribute to that support. 
The legal profession has a primary respon- 
sibility for leadership in providing it. 

The common law concept of the suprem- 
acy of law, which has contributed so much 
to the strength of this Nation today, as- 
sumes added significance at the interna- 
tional level. The impact of the nuclear and 
space ages upon a world, torn by disagree- 
ment and threatened by a cold war, has 
caused people in increasing numbers to turn 
to the rule of law as a relatively unexplored 
means for accomplishing the peaceful solu- 
tion of problems between nations. 

We have seen an ordered society emerge 
on this continent when the rule of law gov- 
erns relations between men. Today we look 
hopefully toward the time when the rule of 
law will supplant force in governing relations 
between nations. 

The countries which share the heritage of 
the common law of England have a special 
obligation of leadership in seeking that ob- 
jective. When realized, it will constitute the 
realization of thé ultimate potentialities of 
the common law in the lives of men. 
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Need for Executive Leadership in Defense 
Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, if 
there is any area in which the President 
of the United States is considered su- 
preme it is in national defense. Military 
command requires executive rather than 
legislative leadership. ‘The Constitution 
makes the President the Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces. The whole 
background of the present President 
qualifies him above all for decisions in 
the military field. 

And yet in the current Nike-Bomarc 
controversy, the administration has 
turned to the Congress to make an execu- 
tive decision—to exert the necessary 
leadership to recommend what course is 
in the national interest. 

Mr. President, the Milwaukee Journal 
perceptively discusses this issue, particu- 
larly in the light of the observations on 
this administration failure discussed in a 
recent speech of one of this body’s out- 
standing experts on national defense, the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Symincton]. I ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

EXECUTIVE DUCKING OF DEFENSE DECISIONS 

CAUSES CONFUSION 

The Army is protesting a recommended 
slash in Nike Hercules launching sites with 
a vehemence that borders on insubordina- 

on. 

In some quarters there undoubtedly will 
be an inclination to brush aside this out- 
spoken criticism of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee action as pique. And there 
may be some of that because of the com- 
mittee’s apparent preference for the Air 
Force Bomarc, which is also a nuclear tipped 
antiaircraft missile but with greater range 
than the Nike Hercules. 

But back of the committee’s action and 
the Army’s reaction lies something far more 
serious—the failure of Secretary-of Defense 
McElroy and President Eisenhower as com- 
mander in chief to exert the leadérship ex- 
pected of them. 

In its news columns the New York Times 
reported that the committee recommended 
elimination of three-fourths of the Nike 
Hercules launching sites in order “to force 
the Pentagon to choose between” the two 
antiaircraft missile weapons. 

And in his weekend speech in Milwaukee 
Senator Symincron (Democrat, of Missouri) 
noted that McElroy in his appearance be- 
fore the committee suggested that Congress 
“put the Pentagon's feet to the fire” to force 
defense Officials to eliminate missile dupli- 
cation, such as that between the Nike Her- 
cules and the Bomarc. 

For a Secretary of Defense to make such 
@ statement is incredible. It is a confession 
of ineffectiveness. It is as though the pres- 
ident of a corporation went before his board 
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of directors and asked the board to force 
him to make up his mind whether product 
A or product B should be given the com- 
pany’s major sales push. 

Congress should not have to put anyone’s 
feet to the fire. Decision making of this 
type is an executive responsibility. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said so at his May 13 press 
conference. When asked about eliminating 
missile duplication, he said, “I believe that 
it really belongs in the executive depart- 
ment. We cannot duck our responsibility 
in this particular place.” 

But what happens when the responsibility 
is ducked—when the Defense Department 
and the President neither decide between 
competing missiles nor state clearly why 
both are needed? Then unsatisfactory com- 
petition continues, as it has in the 1,500 
mile missile field between the Army’s Jupi- 
ter and the Air Force’s Thor. 

Is the reduction in Nike Hercules launch- 
ing sites proper, or is the Army right when 
it says it is too risky to cut back the 100 
mile Nike Hercules at a time when the 400 
mile Bomarc is still not operational? 

We are certainly not competent to say, 
and we doubt if many Congressmen are. It 
is not their decision to make anyway. The 


choice should rest with the Defense Secre-- 


tary, acting on advice of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and with the backing of the President. 
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Address Delivered at Dedication of Kazim 
Temple, Roanoke, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Imperial Sir George, E. 
Stringfellow, A.A-O.N.M.S., of East 
Orange, N.J.; at the dedication of Kazim 
Temple, Roanoke, Va., April 18, 1959, to- 
gether with an editorial from the Roa- 
noke World-News entitled “In Our Own 
Opinion.” 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ApprREss By ImprrraAL Str Grorce E. StTrRInc- 
FELLOW, A.A.O.N.M.S., East ORANGB, N.J., aT 
THE DEDICATION OF KaziM TEMPLE, Roa- 
NOKE, Va., APRIL 18, 1959 
It is always a pleasure to participate in 

ceremonies dedicating a new temple of the 

Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic 

Shrine, It is particularly gratifying to me 

that our newest temple should be here in the 

Blue Ridge of my own native Virginia. 

To the officers, past and present, and to all 
of the nobility of Kazim Temple, I bring to 
you the greetings and the good wishes of the 
imperial council and the imperial divan of 
our great fraternity. I congratulate you on 


@ job well done. It is a beautiful temple that / 


will in theory, if not in face, become in the 
years ahead an ever welcome oasis for the 
more than 830,000 nobles who aunt this 
way. 

It has been 89 years since Dr. nehaaine. 


Shrine which is now on display in the Shrine 
Rooms of the George W National 
Masonic Memorial in Alexandria. It has been 
87 years sinee Dr, Fleming, Billy Florence, 
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and 11 other friends gathered in the old 
Masonic Hall in New York and created Mecca 
Temple and thus founded a new order, 
wherein Master Masons of the higher degree 
might find refreshment from their labors in 
the symbolic and philosophic crafts of 
builders: 

It has been said that Dr. Fleming and his 
associates builded better than they knew, but 
those early- years were indeed a struggle. As 
we look back on it now, it seems inconceiv- 
able that the Shrine could have existed at all. 
At the end of 4 years, there were hardly more 
than a hundred members. Only one cere- 
monial performance of the ritual had been 
achieved. The fraternity had been financed 
almost entirely out of the pocket of Dr. 
Fleming. But such was the faith and the 
energy of this man and a few of his friends 
that slowly at first, and then with a great 
surge, the Shrine began to grow, and now— 
today—it is the most glamorous of all fra- 
ternal orders. It is the same great heritage 
of faith, transmitted more than three-quar- 
ters of a century later, to the nobility of 
Kazim Temple, that has made this great new 
structure possible. Here in this temple, in 
the beautiful new Cathedral of the Scottist 
Rite next door, and in your blue lodges, you 
Shriners of Roanoke must and will carry on 
the great traditions that are your heritage. 

Here, you Shriners of Kazim, will find the 
pleasure, the joy and the fun to which your 
merry hearts are entitled. Here, you Shriners 
of Kazim, will practice the charity, indulge 
the honor and enhance the glory your 
reverent minds have created in this frater- 
nity. But there is even more than all this. 

It is here—in this temple—in the cathe- 
dral and in our lodges that we Masons and 
Shriners must forever continue the struggle 
for human liberty and the freedom of the 
individual. The very name of our fraternity 
bespeaks freedom. We are Freemasons, and 
we must forever be free. 

But liberty and freedom do not come easy. 
Your own great John Randolph of Roanoke 
knew this to be true, and he fought through- 
out his life that right and justice should pre- 
vail. Randolph said: “Among the strange 
notions which have been broached since I 
have been in the political theatre, there is 
one that has lately seized the minds of men, 
that all things must be done for them by 
the government, and that they are to do 
nothing for themselves.” 

Randolph knew this should not come to 
pass. It was then—and now—the purchase 
prite of votes of power-mad individuals and 
groups of individuals who demanded change 
for the sake of change; and Randolph knew 
¢that this lust for innovation always had been 
the death of all republics. 

Freemasonry and the Shrine, wherever 
their light has shown in the dark passages of 
controversy, have always stood for the right 
of freemen to seek and know the truth. 
Masonry and the Shrine will never ground 
their arms in the fight for freedom of the 
intellect, for liberty of. conscience, and the 
right of all men to stand erect, unfettered 
and unafraid, equal before God and the law, 
each respecting the rights of his fellows. 
The demand we make is for government 
without tyranny and religion without super- 
stition. 

-No amount of propaganda from the social- 
istic dreamers and the fuzzy-minds, and no 
amount of calumny that may be dropped on 
the heads of those who seek and find the 
truth must sway us from our Masonic mis- 
sion. Even the edicts of the Supreme Court 
or the laws of the Congress cannot change 
the truth. And in the end, truth must and 
will prevail. 

ee ee Seed 1s elrngee We 
determine whether all men shall be free, or 
whether they shall become the puppets—or 
worse, the slaves—of a comparatively few 
men_who seem to wield a deyilish power 


“do not seek Government support. 
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over.the multitudes, who either cannot or 
will not seek the truth. In Russia, in Asia, 
in Africa, and in the islands of the ocean, 
there is a constant clamor designed to bring 
all men under the yoke of some. kind of 
socialism. There is a demand for the level- 
ling of all men—but those who preach this 
Godless philosophy know full well that the 
level to be attained will be slavery to the 
many. 

Masonry and the Shrine will have no part 
of it. That ts why during my year that it 
has been my privilege to serve.as the im- 
perial potentate of the Shriners of North 
America, I have constantly urged that every 
Shriner participate more fully in his blue 
lodge, for it is there at the altar that we 
learn the lessons of friendship and love and 
honor. It is there that we find the light that 
will guide us to the truth. And it is the 
truth that shall keep us freemen in this 
world of confusion. 

In the future, this new temple will ring 
with the joy that is the Shrine. The bands, 
the marching units that have paraded the 
Shrine into a glory all its own, the clowns, 
the dances, the fellowship and the com- 
munion of men, must and will bring a great 
new spirit to Kazim. And it follows that 
this great new spirit of Kazim will bring a 
greater and better life for the people of 
Roanoke. 

And in the future, this great new temple 
will help to reveal the great love of Shriners 
everywhere for those little children who are 
our guests in the mansions of mercy we call 
the Shriners’ Hospitals for Crippled Chil- 
dren. No greater evidence of true love ever 
graced America. Here were kids without a 
chance, until Freeland Kendrick and Forrest 
Adair combined to lead the Shriners of 
North America into what has been called the 
world’s greatest philanthropy. This great 
work is now being expanded under the in- 
spiring leadership of Hon. Galloway Calhoun, 
38 degree, past grand master of the Grand 
Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of 
Texas, past imperial potentate, AA.ON.MS., 
and president and chairman of the board of 
trustees, Shriners Hospitals, Tyler, Tex. We 
In the 
tradition of Masonry, we do it for ourselves. 
Charity is the expression of love. For our 
little guests, our gifts are presented in the 
spirit of the teachings of the craft, not as a 
publicity medium for the selfish. 

The hope of the world lies in the teachings 
of Masonry and the Shrine. Though 
Masonry is not a religion, it is nevertheless 
religious. It expresses and teaches man’s 
reverence for the Supreme Architect of the 
Universe, who has builded here on earth his 
temple of humanity. 

To the joys and pleasures of tomorrow; 
to the love of one man for another; to the 
freedom of thought and the liberty from 
tyranny; to the Great God of mankind, we 
humbly dedicate this temple of Kazim. 
[From the Roanoke World-News, Apr. 18, 

1959] 
In Our OWN OPINION 
TWO NEW MASONIC TEMPLES OPENED 


Members of Kazim Temple of the Shrine 
and members of the Scottish Rite bodies have 
fust cause for pride in their beautiful new 
temples which are being dedicated this 
weekend. 

The adjoining modernistic structures, lo- 
cated just west of Calvary Baptist Church 
on Campbell Avenue, provide southwest Vir- 
ginla Masons with some of the finest facili- 
ties to be found anywhere in the country. 

Formal occupation of the temples marks 
the realization of a long-held dream. For 
years they owned the big tract of land at 
Grandin and Brandon Roads SW., which be- 
came known as Shrine Hill although no 
structure ever was erected. 


\ 
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Eventually, leaders became convinced that 
less pretentious temples on a site nearer the 
center of the city would be preferable. At 
the same time the city school board was in 
the market for the site of a future high 
school, possibly an educational center. 

Shrine and Scottish Rite officials got to- 
gether with city council and the school board 
to effect a trade for the*old Andrews prop- 
erty. Both have been well satisfied with the 
deal. 

The corridor-connected temples have been 
erected and furnished at total cost of around 
$1 million. They stand as a tribute to the 
vision and determination of the two fraternal 
groups and as a credit to the city. 

Presence of George E. Stringfellow, native 
Virginian and imperial potentate of the 
Shrine, adds particular joy to the 2-day pro- 
gram of dedication. 

The World-News extends a welcome to him 
and salutes the two temples for this expres- 
sion of their fine citizenship. 





Our Unknown Planet 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. HUBERT H.. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an excellent 
article by James B. Kelley reviewing the 
accomplishments of the recently com- 
pleted International Geophysical Year, 
which was published in the May issue of 
Commonweal magazine, be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

In this article, Mr. Kelley tells not only 
of the many successes of IGY, but also 


of the problems which arose in this in- - 


ternational undertaking. 


I invite attention to the concluding 
paragraph which affirms my own think- 
ing on the beneficial results which can 
come from such international endeavors: 

The net results of the International Geo- 
physical Year seem to show that in those 
fields of human activity where men of good 
will are gathered for a worthy purpose, it 
can be assumed that the usual tensions and 
struggles associated with international poli- 
tics can be submerged. This is a real step 
forward. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

; Our UNKNOWN PLANET 

(By James B. Kelley) 


The primary objective of the recently com- 
pleted International Geophysical Year—July 
1, 1957, to December 31, 1958—was “the ac- 
quisition of data taken simultaneously at 
various points on the earth in order to giver 
a@ planetary view of phenomena and events 
in most of the major fields of geophysics.” 

Any geophysical investigation, is of course, 
intensely difficult. For when the scientist 
undertakes to study the earth of which he 
is an integral part, he is in somewhat the 
same position as a man who might be 
dropped blindfolded into the middle of a 
dense forest and then told to describe this 
forest—its length, breadth, width, age, geo- 
graphical location, 2 y and every- 
thing else about it—with only one assist- 
ance; he would be allowed to remove the 
blindfold, but he would not be allowed to 
move from the spot where he was standing. 
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Obviously, then, if the geophysicist or 
geodetist is to study the earth—and this 
means its internal composition, its topog- 
raphy, the floors of its oceans, the heights 
of its mountains, the composition of its at- 
mosphere, everything about it—he must not 
be alone. He needs the coordinated assist- 
ance of every ayailable hand and mind. 
Thousands of observations must be taken 
simultaneously, they. must be taken at all 
seasons of' the year; they must be repeated 
during some of those seasons to be certain 
that special conditions did not exist. In 
other words, the study of the earth is not 
@ one-man or a one-nation job. For worth- 
while results the study must involve people 
of many lands acquainted with many local 
phenomena. 

Thus it was that while statesmen were 
walking a’ tightwire across a caldron of 
thermonuclear war threats, more than 
50,000 men and women (and some children, 
too) from 66 countries of the world were 
cooperating in a massive effort to gather in- 
formation about our planet and the uni- 
verse in which it spins. Both sides of the 
Iron Curtain were represented, the only not- 
able exception being Communist China, 
which refused to enter because of National- 
ist China’s participation. 

From three world data centers—one in the 
United States, one in the U.S.S.R., and a 
third broken up into subcenters in Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several sections of Western 
Europe—the information gathered was re- 
layed and then farmed out according to its 
classification (solar activity, cosmic rays, 
seismology, meteorology, etc.) to the various 
subcenters under the direction of the main 
center. It is noteworthy that during the 
IGY the small nations of the world had an 
equal op ty to show their strength 
and ability, this being one occasion where 
sheer weight of numbers or force of arms 
did not determine the importance of a na- 
tional voice. 

The background for the IGY is interesting. 
The idea started with Chevalier de Lamarck, 
& Frenchman, who early in the 19th century 
suggested and then began the first inter- 
national collection of weather reports. In 
1829, Alexander von Humboldt, the famous 
German physicist, set up a chain of magnetic 
observation stations which ranged across 
Europe to Peiping and on to Sitka, Ala’ka. 
Von Humboldt brought both the United 
States and Great Britain into the effort, and 
he was followed/some years later by an Aus- 
trian naval officer, Lt. Karl Wyprecht, an 
Arctic explorer who proposed that a series 
of data stations be erected in various parts 


of thé world for the purpose of gathering“ 


weather, geomagnetic, atmospheric, and geo- 
logical information. As a result of this pro- 
, the Polar Year of 1882-83 was estab- 
1 . Fifty years later, in 1932, the Sec- 
ond Polar Year was organized, and more than 
a hundred data stations were set up in tlie 
polar regions. 
The IGY which entered the planning stage 
in the spring of 1953 saw the greatest collec- 
tion of scientific talent gathered for a single 
project in the history of the modern scien- 
tific world. And this IGY brought perhaps 
the most startling and impressive events to 
occur in our lifetimes—the succegsful 
launching from the earth of a number of 
artificial satellites. 


As everyone knows, these launchings took 
on immense political significance. Since the 
US5S.R. was ahead of the United States by 
about 4 months, and in fact had two satel- 
lites in orbit before the United States had 
launched its first one successfully, many of 
the more important and basic studies of the 
IGY were lost in a welter of propaganda, 
claims, counterclaims and general excite- 
ment. To the scientist, of course, con- 
cerned as he was with no more than upper 
atmospheric studies, weather charts, space 
forces, space radiation, and scores of other 
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atmospheric and space problems, the satel- 
lite was only an extremely important and 
valuable device for obtaining information 
which could be had no other way. Therefore, 
any successful satellite was to him an ac- 
complishment to be welcomed. Things did 
not turn out that way, as we know, and 
since the world is the way it is geopolitically, 
the situation had to be tolerated geophys- 
ically. 

But toward the end of the IGY the various 
satellites launched from the earth began to 
assume their proper significance in the press 
and in the public mind. Vanguard I, the 
American satellite launched in March 1959, 
is still giving invaluable information to the 
mapmakers of the world. And important as 
this contribution is, even more important, 
is the information it has supplied to geo- 
detists on the shape and structure of the 
earth, Explorer I and later Pioneer I gave 
the world a picture of the spatial radiation 
distribution which was previously either un- 
known or inaccurately known. 

All the satellites together, including the 

“unsuccessful one, and the rockets which were 
sent aloft have permitted Dr. James A. Van 
Allen and his colleagues to plot the probable 
distribution of radiation up to a distance of 
30,000 miles from the earth. The picture of 
this distribution changed several times as 
more information came back from space and 
at one point it looked as though manned 
space travel might be impossible because of 
the intense radiation at moderate dis- 
tances—say, 10,000 to 20,000 miles—from the 
earth. Even after the IGY ended last Decem- 
ber 31, the exploration continued, and a 
weather satellite is now circling the earth 
across the poles. 

The full impact of the information which 
the rockets and satellites returned to the 
data centers on earth may not be known for 
several years, but even now, as the data con- 
tinues to be processed and assimilated, is it 
clear that this new knowledge will have 
many and important uses. If from no other 
standpoint, the IGY would have to be 
counted a success in the extraordinary ad- 
vances it brought in the fleld of rocketry. 
Concerning this point, few people seem to 
realize tkat a total of seven nations— 
Australia, Canada, Great Britain, France and 
Japan, as well as the United States and 
U.S.S.R.—launched 400 rockets and satellites 
during the IGY. Each of these rockets con- 
tributed a share in the year’s total achieve- 
ment. 

While these 400 rockets searched space, and 
@ half dozen others either went into orbit or 
probed reaches hitherto unknown by man, 
20 countries sent 80 ships over the oceans 
of the earth in an effort to “place interna- 
tional oceanography on a firm footing.” 
Among the notable oceanographic findings 
were indications that warm climates are 
moving north.’ And rivers were discovered 
in the oceans which behave much as rivers 
on land. They flow quite independently of 
the oceans, with the effect of delivering bil- 
lions of gallons of water every second across 
thousands of miles of ocean. The discovery 
of these rivers, some of which flow from two 
hundred to a thousand feet below the sur- 
face of the sea, causes questions to be 
raised concerning the advisability of dump- 
ing large quantities of radioactive wastes 
into the oceans. Wastes dumped in a “safe” 
area of the ocean might possibly be carried 
thousands of miles by these rivers to other— 
not so safe—parts of the world. 


The drifting and drift paths of ice—the 
iceberg is still a menace to shipping as events 
of this past winter proved—were also traced 
and charted anew during the International 
ee ae — coordination of the 

gather y the countries engaged in 
this phase of the study for thé IGY is prob- 
ably an outstanding example of the neces- 
sity of nations working in concert toward 
&@ single goal. Floating ice is a menace to all. 
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‘pression that everything ran smoothly dur- of what had been accomplished and what 
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shipping; the iceberg knows nothing of poli- Union pointed out, with logic, that much The net results of the international geo- 
tics or philosophy, and appears to be fairly work was yet to be done and hence the year physical year seem to show that in those 
impervious to even the best_detection meth- should becontinued. The United States said fields of human activity where men of good- 
ods. If the world’s shipping was to be pro- its Government had been committed for the will are gathered for a worthy purpose, it can 
tected, information and data had ‘to be 18-month period and was not prepared to be assumed that the usual tensions and 
brought together and examined within carry on further with the same kind of effort. struggles associated with international poli- 
national boundaries but within the chart. It maintained that there was much work tics can be submerged. This is a real step 
rooms of the entire world. to be done but that before this work could forward. 
It would. not be honest to leave the im- be undertaken intelligently an examination 





ing the IGY, that there were no interna- needed to be accomplished should be made. 
tional differences. The struggle’ between the The conference adjourned on the note that Distressed Areas Still on Increase 
East and the West in Europe and through- cooperation would continue in those areas 


out the rest of the world showed up more’ where it seemed the most valuable results Nem antl 

than once in the course of the vent. Aus- could be obtained. Provisions would be EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
tralia_was not enthusiastic about havifig a made for an ya of data still to be or 

permanent Soviet team in the Antarctic; gathered and, course, the data already 

these was some fear voiced that physical gathered would be published for the benefit HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
scientists might be replaced by military of all. This was a compromise that seemed, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


scientists at points.a little too close to home. to all concerned, eminently reasonable. 
There was eta some misgiving on tae. part All in all, it can be recorded that the IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
of smaller nations that the great powers scientists of the world—and this includes Thursday, May 28, 1959 
might decide to retain data which had pos- the backyard observers as well as those in 
sible military significance for fear of its the great laboratories—were able to work to- 1 Mr. FLOOD. Mr. oo — 
falling into unfriendly hands. And Com- gether to increase their knowledge. They leave to exend my remar' the Rec- 
munist China’s attitude was unfortunate, had their troubles, but it is important to re- ORD, F include the following fact sheet 
although this situation eased when Peiping member that these troubles came not simply compiled by the Area Employment Ex- 
later showed considerable interest in the because they were Russians or Germans or pansion Committee in New York which 
IGY and in having the program continued Frenchmen or Americans or whatever, but sets forth the major chronically dis- 
for another full year. : because they were intelligent men who had tressed labor market areas as of April of 
Perhaps the biggest division between the real and legitimate differences of opinion. this year; an editorial entitled “Too 
East and West was raised at the Moscow Con- If they had not had such differences, this Many Out of Work,” from Life magazine 
ference on the IGY held during the first 10 would have been not only unique in the an- of April 13, 1959: ' 1 f 
days of August 1258. The USSR backed by nals of scientific investigation but downright D , » & press release trom 
China, Poland, and East Germany, wanted suspicious. And if some people thought data the Area Employment Expansion Com-~ 
to extend the IGY for another year. The were being suppressed, this would not be Mittee, dated May 18, 1959; and, finally, 
United States felt it should be terminated. the first time this thought has occurred even a news article from the New York Times 
The case for both sides was good. The Soviet among members of the same laboratory team. of May 25, 1959: 


Area Employment Expansion Commitiee, New York, N. Y., Fact Sheet No. 37—Unemployment and labor force in major chronically dis- 
tressed labor market areas, April 1959} 
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Start of labor surplus 2 Number | Civilian labor; Unemploy- Per- {Civilian labor} Unemploy- | Per- 
y of months t cent force ment cent 
WO, oi cb ccinewenwalatgiedbacivwanacespusonddun di bsuupee tebe aenuainaeke st iicessss0e- 12.3 5, 682, 990 646, 770 11.4 
Connecticut: - 
DEMOS npn an opeccoeseccesepaccoctaccensénnmens November 1957........-..... 18 11.3 140, 600 13, 500 9.6 
WORE EY a ane cnceince ssi sn ckacandnnasasacsgabngs SU hd te ct onncnahnes 22 10.5 78, 600 6, 200 7.9 
TEV METIOD..oncciccanseccndgudchoadutwctmpscboncnset CROC EO UK. sdb wcnncen 20 9.7 81, 300 7, 500 9.2 
ONTO MANO i. 2 cicnsceecssusssvensondbescesccces| SURURET WOGR. W450 ndisticsnns< 88 10.5 44, 100 4, 100 9.3 
Kentucky: gatas Lsiiibatiid > wcksomidkatentig siiuicinki ap ence AUC TMT INOE i. we ilighainc<er 18 8.1 300, 100 21, 400 71 
usetts: \ 
SEE BENE, wocbuptcciceu nas cusieudtipnieuetn esehenete January 1067. ..5.......... 28 58, 410 6, 620 11.3 57, 400 4, 800 8.4 
wrence... -| January 1952._._> SS 56, 440 5, 350 9.5 56, 910 4, 830 8.5 
tian an o]~iip oainad= wh thieotiad 88 53, 200 6, 100 11.5 53, 100 5, 950 11.2 
REE CET n. cecuvbhcnsaonisnacniedoehesandbentnn 18 , 200 8, 550 12.9 66, 430 8, 190 12.3 
Michigan: 
NOs i sh eis tbskenpowinwinin w-aidess w bespigies thin oileins co njielacasneeailanaln AMEE HDR lihis cutictacdons ws aliens 38 1, 521, 000 § 222, 000 14.6 § 1, 474, 000 205, 000 13.9 
BN I ais cn chiewicvinhloncscaidiiesswe desde <P 25 141, 300 39, 800 7.0 § 141, 000 13, 700 9.7 
Cet TEI. cone cdcdnesiddcnuoantaskunhchgunnel DEE HUME lie Abeweiinaminone 27 140, 000 #13, 700 9.8 5 137, 080 13, 500 / 9.8 
UI nchicnocctagndduaitnanhparunketn ao buleit Sabrent cerita dines on 57, 600 46, 700 11.8 3 56,000 5, 400 9.6 
New Jersey: Atlantic City......:.............-......--}] November 1957..._.........- 63, 100 11, 600 18.3 , 700 9, 600 15.1 
New York: en bo panes oneuenmiiatioenbinn stdin tala e aad Miineinntéi Cclideideasiee 137, 400 16, 200 11.8 § 138, 000 15, 500 11.2 
or, 1, 500 4, 300 8.3 3 51, 000 3, 900 7.6 
6 GE SATE ALS, 47, 525 3, 500 7.4 3 47, 000 3, 200 6.7 
icnbidiestecea 62, 700 7, 100 11.3 63, 000 5, 000 7.9 
adh tea ie stant biatnibainiestbisiibbleiel 88 53, 600 7, 700 14.4 53, 600 6, 400 11.9 
Da sca ik ahs acsiceaeilpeneluben otpranayeitenapunintiianintives of UNE MEO chai ob excnthentaiediotiiaiieess 28 100, 600 16, 900 16.9 3 99, 000 15, 300 15.4 
iol Oe alates a lead hieat tienen hen big aeRineitieth eee Mid chindmdbinhsiflicsmendeds 70 98, 300 16, 500 16.8 3 98, 000 14, 800 15.1 
ies elbeats ceca tinal eipioncetntiaeiin Asieipialagecateantinlianitiin: UMMIEN MRI I a | 16 972, 200 117, 000 12.0 3 971, 000 104, 000 10.7 
i ech dmeomsineinich inde pietepes taipann ate qeinttonnicimiipaetiibeeie tl. AEN: Racial detdeinalineichdhinrinutiaaredsne 22 120, 700 9, 400 7.8 120, 500 8, 100 6.7 
DONO ds... cae twndicccvecdncenpocnsenetushebthll soa.) J Me aekihdthonee« 88 103, 100 ~ 17,400 16.9 102, 900 16, 500 16.0 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton...............-..---..-.-..-|]----- QR e TL ada hdiy eieincis 88 139, 000 24, 700 17.8 138, 300 23, 700 17.1 
a sisnsi atin nileeeettyialocameis ai SU AlN ha rai 24 103, 200 9, 000 8.7 103, 300 8, 200 7.9 
ROGS TANS PROVIGOND. «oo scccigcncccccnsdscccconss! SIS Li tlannsentncedouscicoue 94 348, 300 43, 200 12.4 § 344, 000 38, 900 11.3 
essee: 
BOND. ctecnnencacidsnsvodbdbiianabuamatiliinnd 23 115, 150 8, 450 7.3 #115, 000 7,850 6.8 
Knavciiie tk ine rn eereslein Drecbeabeenieapsthein cunt iatepeenpngaiadlaaaeed 40 ae 700 11, 500 8.1 3 140, 000 9,400 6.7 
Nae ro i ak 62 114, 450 13, 200 11.5 114, 550 13, 100 11.4 
Huntington-Ashland--... ed aN a ie ee 6 92, 000 13, 350 14.5 92, 150 12, 300 13.3 
Wheeling-Steubenville.....-......-.....-.-...-...- November 1957_.......2...- 18 141, 450 18, 450 13.0 141, 450 16, 950 12.0 


He i — eligible for oe a area redevelopment bill adopted by § Estimated. e 
ouse and-Ourrency Committee. . 
2Start of period of labor surplus for determining current eligibility for assistance Source: U.S. Bureau of Employment Security. 
under area redevelopment bill. . ‘ ° 
- 
° ‘ 
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A Pues ror ACTION ON-AREA REDEVELOPMENT 
LEecIsLATION—Too Many Ovr or Work 


[From Life, April 13, 1959] 


The paradox: shown on the preceding 
pages—unemployment in the midst of 
plenty—is darkening the otherwise sunny 
slopes of a broad and growing recovery, 

As Secretary of Labor Mitchell points out, 
unemployment may be expected to diminish 
soon and steadily. With industrial produc- 
tion close to its 1956 all-time peak, employ- 
ers have just about reached the limit of 
stretching the work week of employed work- 
ers, and will soon have to start hiring others 
in order to keep pace with the recovery. 
Mitchell may be overoptimistic in predict- 
ing a drop to as low as 3 million (or about 
4 percent, the 1955 level when the auto in- 
dustry turned out a record 9 million units), 
but if 4 percent could be achieved that would 
be tolerable in a country this huge—pro- 
vided the unemployment is chiefly frictional 
(men moving, or changing jobs) rather than 
chronic, like the permanent disemployment 
of the mountain miners. 

Walter Reuther, as might be expected, 
overstates the case for big spending reme- 
dies, just as Industrialist Sligh may be un- 
derrating the case for Government concern. 
Promoting full employment is the official 
policy of the U.S. Government, and has been 
since the Full Employment Act of 1946 cre- 
ated a standing committee of Congress to 
help effectuate it. It is the Government’s 
proper role to do whatever it can to keep the 
economy expanding and fully employed. 

There is certainly room for debate on what 
measures are needed. Since the recovery 
is already strong, no pump-priming public 
works seem called for, save the new schools, 
hospitals, and urban renewal which are jus- 
tified on grounds of social neglect. Since the 
chronic unemployment is so pinpointed, 
equally pinpointed measures are called for 
to attack it. The shifting of Government 
contracts and extension of unemployment 
assistance will help. But to a large extent 
many of the unemployed have lost their jobs 
forever, don’t have the skills now needed to 
change, and often can't afford to move. 
Moreover, it would be a social waste to make 
ghost towns out of-existing communities 
with their established schools, plants, roads, 
and other facilities. The real answer is to 
get new industries into these communities, 
and to retrain their unemployed workers in 
skills that are needed. 


Such a program is the objective of two 
bills (by Democrat Dovctas, and Republican 
DIRKSEN) now before Congress, which differ 
principally as to the amounts to be spent and 
to the extent of Federal participation with 
State and local area development programs. 

’ Although this type of program should have 
had top priority when the recession was at 
its worst, it was aborted last year because 
the Democratic Congress authorized more 
than President Eisenhower was willing to al- 
locate to it, so he vetoed the measure. Since 
action is needed, and pronto, the President 
ought to exercise his own leadership on the 
No, 1 domeStic problem confronting him, 
and make good his 1952 promise in New 
England that any threat of major unemploy- 
ment would be met by “the full power of 
Government * * * instantly marshalled, in- 
stantly concentrated and localized.” Let him 
get the opposing sides together to work out 
some compromise that he would be willing 
to sign if passed. Much can be accomplished 
by such programs, as trailblazing efforts by 
groups like the New England council have 
already proved, and could be greatly in- 
creased by the availability of assistance- 
loans for new development. 


[Press release of Area Employment Expan- 
sion Committee, New York, N.Y., May 18, 
1959]. 

New York, May 18.—While rising national 
employment has reduced total unemploy- 
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ment, the number of hard core, chronically 
distressed major labor markets has actually 
increased from 23 in January 1959 to 32 in 
April, declared Solomon Barkin, secretary- 
treasurer of the Area Employment Expansion 
Committee. With an average unemployment 
rate of 11.4 percent in March 1959, the latest 
date for which data have been compiled, the 
32 major distressed areas have a civilian 
labor force of 5.8 million or about 9 percent 
of the Nation’s working population. - The 
647,000 unemployed workers in these areas 
comprise 15 percent of total unemployment 
in the United States, Barkin pointed out. 
Additional areas will be added during the 
next few months with little likelihood of 
more than a few being removed. 

The causes of chronic unemployment in 
these labor markets are the contraction or 
closing of the traditional, basic industries 
which constituted the economic backbone 
of these communities, he said. The shrink- 
age_of employment in the coal mining, tex- 
tiles, metal manufacturing, automobile, and 
durable goods manufacturing industries have 
left great gaps in the economic structure of 
these communities. 

“April 1959 unemployment figures show 
that unemployment in the mining industry 
was 9.2 percent; construction, 11.3 percent; 
automobile manufacturing, 8.6 percent; and 
electrical machinery, 6.6 percent,” he de- 
clared. “The high rates of unemployment 
in these industries, and in the textile indus- 
try, are basic to.the continuing distress in 
these areas. They explain the persistently 
high number of persons, 1.4 million, who 
have been unemployed for 15 weeks or more.” 

The new major labor markets added to the 
list. of chronically distressed communities as 
defined in the area redevelopment bill rec- 
ommended by the Housing Banking and 
Currency Committee includes Connecticut: 
Bridgeport, Waterbury; Kentucky: Louis- 
ville; Michigan: Flint; Ohio: Lorain-Elyria; 
Pennsylvania: Pittsburgh, Reading, York; 
West Virginia: Wheeling-Steubenville. 

The unemployment rates in the chroni- 
cally distressed major labor markets have 
risen to unusually high rates, Barkin said. 
Scranton, Pa., has the highest rate with 
16 percent unemployment. 

“Unemployment has been persistent in 
these communities. In 12 of these labor 
markets, a substantial labor surplus has per- 
sisted for 3 or more years and in 7 markets 
there has been a surplus for more than 7 
years. In none of these areas has there been 
less than 18 months of substantial labor 
surplus,” Barkin declared. 

The area redevelopment bill passed by the 
Senate earlier this year, and adopted by the 
House Banking and Currency Committee is 
designed to help these communities rede- 
velop their economies, he concluded. This 
bill is now before the House Rules Commit- 
tee. si 

(A subsequent release will provide similar 
data for the smaller labor markets through- 
out the United States.) 





[From the New York Times, May 25, 1959] 


,DisTRESSED AREAS STILL ON INCREASE—MAJoR 


Jostess Markers RIsE To 32 In 4 MoNTHS— 
SratTe’s PICTURE BETTER 


Despite a drop in unemployment, the 
number of major labor market areas classi- 
fied as chronically distressed is still on the 
rise. 

This finding was made public yesterday by 
Solomon Barkin, secretary-treasurer of the 
Area Employment Expansion Committee and 
a labor economist. He found that from 
January, when the total stood at 23, to last 
month the number of hard-core distressed 
areas increased to 32. 

Meanwhile, the State industrial commis- 
sioner, M. P. Catherwood, reported increased 
employment in three major cities. He noted 
that as a result Syracuse, Binghamton, and 
Buffalo had received lower ratings on the 
Federal list of areas receiving priority in the 


- 


May 28 


awarding of Government contracts because 
of unemployment. In the State as a whole, 
he said, the employment picture is brighten- 
ing. , 
The 32 major distressed areas in the Nation 
have a civilian labor force of 5,800,000, or 
about 9 percent of the Nation’s working 
population. In these areas about 647,000 


workers are unemployed, about 15 percent 


of the country’s total joblessness. 

Mr. Barkin attributed chronic unemploy- 
ment in the areas to contraction or closing 
of traditional or basic industries and the 
‘shrinkage of employment in coal mining, 
textiles, metal manufacturing, automobile 
and flurable goods industries. 

Among the new distressed areas are 
Bridgeport and Waterbury, Conn.; Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Flint, Mich.; Lorain and Elyria, 
Ohio; , Pittsburgh, Reading, and York, Pa., 
and Wheeling and Steubenville, W. Va. 

“Unemployment has been persistent in 
these comunities,” Mr. Barkin said. “In 12 
of these labor markets a substantial labor 
surplus has persisted for 3 or more years 
and in 7 markets there has been a surplus 
for more than 7 years: In none of these 
areas has there been less than 18 months 
of substantial laber surplus.” 

The Area Employment Expansion Com- 
mittee, with offices at 99 University Place, 
was organized to press for legislation to aid 
distressed areas. 





World Communications Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp articles 
from the Washington Post of May 26, 
and the Washington Star of the same 
date, reporting on the agreement be- 
tween Mr. William Zeckendorf and the 
newspaperwomen of Washington for the 
construction of a world communications 
center. 

May I offer my congratulations to the 
women of the press who originated the 
idea in 1955 and to Mr. Zeckendorf for 
his desire to develop it. 

As I understand it, the press com- 
munity of Washington, which includes 
newspapers, radio, and TV, has quad- 
rupled since the National Press Building 
was built 40 years ago. 

Obviously there is need for @ second 
.press building—a modern building to 
house these farflung facilities. It 
speaks well for the newspaperwomen 
that since the idea for a new center was 
originated they have made it clear that 
the building should serve the best in- 
terests of all the press community, women 
and men alike. 

Under the plans, I believe, the ladies 
would run the top penthouse floor as a 
dining room with guest cards for news- 
makers and those covering the news. 

The newswomen have long had a 
gifted hand in gathering’ such an as- 
semblage together with glamorous and 
neWsmaking results. The Nation’s Cap- 
ital hag much to look forward to when 
the center is built. 

There being no objection,,the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, aS follows: 
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[From the Washington Post, May 26, 1959] 
Press-RapIO AREA PLANNED IN SOUTHWEST 
(By Elsie Carper) 

A multistoried world communications cen- 
ter to house offices for the expanding press, 
radio, and TV industry is planned for the 
southwest redevelopment area by builder 
William Zeckendorf, president of Webb & 
Knapp. 

The center will be a central feature of 
Webb & Knapp’s design for the plaza, a 20- 
acre enclosed park area of office buildings, 
a hotel and theater, bordering the proposed 
10th Street mall. : 

Two national press organizations ratified 
an agreement yesterday with Webb & Knapp 
to occupy the top floor of the building. The 
Women’s National Press Club approved the 
Memorandum of understanding at a noon 
meeting and the American Newspaper Wom- 
en’s Club at a meeting held last night. 

Zeckendorf is to submit his plans for the 
plaza to the Redevelopment Land Agency 
on June 2. RLA, which holds title to the® 
land, has an agreement with Webb & Knapp 
giving the firm first priority in the redevel- 
opment of the plaza and other parts of 
southwest area C. 

The center has been a project of the two 
clubs for the past 4 years. 

In a joint statement, Lee Walsh, president 
of the Women’s National Press Club, and 
Alice T. Curran, president of the American 
Newspaper Women’s Club, said that the cen- 
ter, located close to the Capitol and White 
House, “should meet the up-to-date needs 
of national and international correspondents 
and news-gathering agencies.” 

Plans for the center include a press confer- 
ence floor, specially designed and equipped 
radio and TV offices and studios, and a pent- 
house restaurant and bar with a panoramic 
view of the Washington skyline. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, May ; 


26, 1959] 
NEWSWOMEN OK PLAN For CLUBHOUSE 


The two Washington women’s press clubs 
have ratified a memorandum of understand- 
ing with William Zeckendorf under which 
the New York real estate tycoon proposes to 
provide clubhouse space for the women in a 
world communications center in southwest 
Washington. 

Parties to ‘the agreement are the Women’s 
National Press Club and the American News- 
Paper Women’s Club. 

The American Newspaper Women’s Club, 
headed by Mrs. Alice T. Curran, met last 
night and ratified the agreement. 

Mrs. Lee Walsh, president of the Women’s 
National Press Club, said her group ratified 
the agreement at a Hotel Statler business 
meeting at noon. 

The memorandum already has been signed 
by Mr. Zeckendorf, Mrs. Walsh, and Mrs. 
Curran. - 

Basically, it describes Mr. Zeekendorf’s 
plan to build a 250,000-square-foot world 
communication center in the so-called 
plaza section of the southwest redevelopment 
area. The huge office: building would be lo- 
cated between 11th Street and the proposed 
South (10th Street) Mall, extending from D 
Street SW. to the new southwest (F Street) 


freeway. 

Mr. Zeckendorf’s firm, Webb & Knapp, will 
present a plan for developing the larger 
plaza area, of which the communications 
center isa part, to the District Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency at a meeting June 2. 

It was understood that Webb & Krapp 
Officials also have sounded out the National 
Press Club—the newspaper men’s club which 
excludes women—about participating in the 
proposed southwest project. The New York- 
ers reportedly have offered to buy the Na- 
tional Press Club building at 14th and F 
Streets NW. Webb & Knapp officials, how- 
ever, refused to discuss details of the talks. 
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Statistics Show Armed Forces Veterans 
Make Good Students—GI Bill 
Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the veterans of this Nation’s Armed 
Forces have distinguished themselves not 
only on the battlefield, but in the class- 
room as well. 

During the hearings before the Sen- 
ate Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee, 
which have just concluded, on the pro- 
posal to extend the benefits of the 
Korean conflict GI bill, a number of edu- 
cators testified’ as to the emotional sta- 
bility and general good conduct of vet- 
erans who attended classes on their 
campuses. Their work was more current 
and better prepared, these educators said, 
and veterans provided fewer discipli- 
nary problems on the campus than non- 
veterans. 

In addition, George E. Emery, veter- 
ans’ coordinator at the University of 
Massachusetts, has released some figures 
showing the veterans’ outstanding scho- 
lastic performance. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a news release from the 
University of Massachusetts for June 25, 
1958, at the close of the last school year, 
giving statistics on the scholastic stand- 
ings of veterans, 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

AMHERST, Mass., June 25, 1958.—Veterans 
continue to show a high degree of scholastic 
achievement in the University of Massachu- 
setts, a survey by George E. Emery, veterans’ 
coordinator, shows. 

With veterans accounting for 38 percent of 
the men graduating, 63 percent of honor 
graduates were veterans. 

All three men receiving B.A. degrees magna 
cum laude in the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences were veterans. Of the nine men grad- 
uating cum laude, six were veterans. In the 
same college, of the four men receiving B.S. 
degrees, magna cum laude, one was a vet- 
eran. Of the four men graduating cum 
laude, three were veterans, 

Two veterans received the highest honors 
granted in the College of Agriculture, both 
magna cum laude. Of the three men re- 
ceiving cum laudes, one was a veteran. 

Veterans took three of the six cum laude 
degrees granted to men in the School of 
Business Administration. 

In the School of Engineering, a veteran 
earned the only cum laude degree in chemi- 
cal engineering; all three magna cum laude 
electrical engineering degrees were earned by 
veterans and of the nine cum laude degrees 
granted in electrical engineering, six were 





‘were earned by veterans and of the four cum 
laudes, three were Veterans. : 

In the division of physical education, the 
two cum laude degrees were earned by vet- 
erans. 

Of the 32 undergraduate men elected to 
the honor society, Phi Kappa Phi, 21 were 
veterans, Of the 11 men elected to Sigma 
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Xi, honorary scientific society, seven were 
veterans. 

Departmental honors were awarded to 14 
men; of these 6 were veterans. 





Somebody Needs To Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an address 
which I delivered at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Farmers Union in 
Springfield, Iil., on March 17 of this year, 
entitled “Somebody Needs To Care” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SoMEBoDY NeEeps To CARE 


(Address by Senator Husert H. HuMPHREY, 
Democrat of Minnesota, at annual con- 
vention of the National Farmers Union, 
Springfield, lil., March 17, 1959) 


It is an honor and a pleasure to be here in 
the Midwest today with you. Farmers Union 
folk. I think that you all know that I con- 
sider the family farmers as the very bedrock 
of American democracy. 

It is a special honor and pleasure to be 
on the platform with your president, Jim 
Patton. From where I sit in Washington, I 
have had ample opportunity to judge the 
effectiveness, or lack of effectiveness, of 
spokesmen for American agriculture. And I 
want you all to know that no witness who has 
appeared before us carries more weight and 
influence or has earned more respect than 
your Jim Patton, 

Whether they agree or disagree with his 
views, no one in or out of Congress can suc- 
cessfully challenge the sincerity of Jim Pat- 
ton’s convictions, nor his dedication to his 
purpose of serving you and other family 
farmers of America. And, furthermore, his 
guidance and coOunsel have made a tremen- 
dous contribution toward sound liberal prog- 
ress in our democracy. 

And I could not pass this opportunity, to- 
day, to pay a deserved tribute to your Johnny 
Baker, your Washington “hired hand.” Many 
of us on Capitol Hill depend upon John's 
wide range of knowledge and his sagacity. 
We know we can always depend upon his 
ready, willing, and able assistance when the 
need arises. 

You do not need me to describe for you 
the tragedy that has fallen upon agriculture 
in these recent years. Noone in all the world 
knows better than you do. 

You have been there, where it happened. 

No one foresaw more clearly and more 
sharply than you in the Farmers Union the 
consequences which have followed from the 
errors of the past 6 years. 

You saw it coming. You saw it come. 
You have suffered under its blows. 

You know more certainly than anyone else 
in the world that the farmers’ incomes have 
eroded away steadily and dangerously, while 
the farmers’ costs have climbed. 

You know more surely than anyone that 
our farm programs have been wrecked, 
piece by piece, during these 6 years, until 
now the very concept of a national farm 
program has been made almost disreputable 
in the public mind. 

The principle of a national farm program 
has been crushed under a burden of sense- 
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less, purposeless costs, by a record of clumsy, 
wrongminded administration. Because you 
have so nobly understood the purposes of 
the farm programs of the New Deal, you 
have been hurt more cruelly than anyone to 
see them wrecked—you have been hurt in 
your hearts, as well as in the material way 
that all farmers have been hurt. 

You know also the bitter, eful waste 
of our Nation’s great opportunity to use 
its food for building peace which these 
past 6 years have brought. You have suf- 
fered in your souls to hear the denunciation 
of “burdensome surpluses;” it is an affront 
to the justified pride you take in the noble 
work of producing food. It is an affront to 
the compassion that decent people must feel 
for the hunger of millions and millions of 
human beings who do not have enough; it 
is a cruel rebuke to the dream you have, 
_that you share with all men of good will on 
earth, that our generation might leave to 
our children a world of peace and progress 
and prosperity. 

Why, we have not even had the imagina- 
tion and compassion needed to feed our own 
hungry neighbors, right here in the richest 
country in all history. 

There are little children so hungry they 
cannot keep up with their schoolwork liter- 
ally within a stone’s throw of the offices of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington, where Ezra Taft Benson sits on top 
of a $9 billion mountain of surpluses. There 
are hundreds of children in the District of 
Columbia who suffer from a disease that 
the medical men call malnutrition, who 
cannot learn, who cannot grow properly, who 
cannot fight off the attacks of other dis- 
eases, because they do not get enough to 
eat. 

You know, better than any expert in agri- 
cultural statistics can ever know, the dark 
despair of young couples on the farm who 
are laboring under the heavy burden of debt 
that beginning farmers so often face, as 
their incomes sink lower and lower and their 
costs rise up and up. 

You know at firsthand how the farmer 
committee system has been demoralized and 
shattered. 

You know that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has become the czar over the Rural 
Electrification Administration, that he has 
seized the authority of the Administrator 
of that program and invested it in an ap- 
pointee who sits under his eyes and under 
his thumb. 

I have reintroduced a bill that would give 
back to the administrator of REA the full au- 
thority and loanmaking powers he is sup- 
posed to have, and always did have before 
this administration took over. And, I prom- 
ise you today, we are going to put the 
Humphrey-Price bill into law. 

You know the wrongness and the injus- 
tice of the latest attack that has been leveled 
against the farmers’ REA co-ops, in the form 
of a demand that they pay higher interest 
rates. ‘ 

You may not fully realize how shockingly 
unjust and selfish it is, because the facts do 
not receive much publicity. 

You may not know, for example, that since 
this tight-money high-interest-rate admin- 
istration took power, its policies have re- 
sulted in a 62-percent gain in annual in- 
come for the people who receive interest. 
This is far, far greater than any gain in in- 
come received by any other group in our 
economy. It is a revealing contrast to what 
has happened to farmers’ incomes. 

The administration now says that the 
farmers should pay higher interest rates on 
their REA loans to help the Government 
carry the mounting costs of carrying the 
Government debt. They leave unsaid the 
fact that it is this administration’s support 
for the moneylenders that is primarily re- 


sponsible for boosting the cost of interest on 
the debt, until it has become the biggest 
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single item in the Federal budget aside from © 


defense. About 11 cents of every tax dollar 
now goes for interest. 

Here is the full story of how much the 
American taxpayers have been burdened by 
the high-interest, tight-money policy of sup- 
porting the collectors of interest in our 
economy. In 1952, the interest on the Fed- 
eral debt was only $5.8 billion. In the budget 
now before Congress it is $8.1 billion—and 
that probably will not beenough. 

This is an increase of $2.3 billion in inter- 
est costs that the taxpayers must pay every 
year. Do you know how much $2.3 billion is? 
Well, here is one way of putting it: It is 
just about as-much, every year, as the grand 
total that all the REA co-ops in the country 
have borrowed from the Government in all 
the 24 years since REA was created in 1935. 

Now the White House is trying to put the 
bite on the farmers’ co-ops to help balance its 
budget. After wrecking the Government 
farm programs, they want to handicap the 
farmers’ self-help associations by making 
co-ops pay taxes on the refunds that they 
give to their patrons. 

At least, we should not be surprised by this 
latest attack on the co-ops. The country 
had full advance warning when the Wash- 
ington lobbyist for the co-op-hating NTEA 
was given a job on the President’s White 
House staff. Yes, we saw it coming, and 
come it did. 

If the administration were really sincere 
about wanting to balance the budget, it 
might take a look at some of the really big 
loopholes in the corporation tax laws instead 
of picking on the farmers. 

An investment adviser told the Senate An- 
titrust and Monopoly Subcommittee last 
week that Uncle Sam has lost $46 billion in 
tax revenue in the past 7 years through 
loopholes in the corporation tax laws. Most 
of those loopholes were put there by the Re- 
publican 83d Congress, at the specific request 
of the Eisenhower administration. And they 
would have been even wider, if we had not 
fought to squeeze them shut in Congress, 
against fervent administration pressure. 

Yes, you in the Farmers Union know about 
these things. You know the full measure of 
the injustice to farm families, the senseless 
waste of wealth and national opportunity, 
that the past 6 years have brought. 

And it was very substantially because you 
know these things so well, you Democrats 
and Republicans alike in the Farmers Union, 
that my party received such an overwhelm- 
ing mandate from the Farm Belt States in 
the congressional and senatorial elections 
last fall. I give a big share of the credit for 
the Democratic election victory to the lead- 
ership and the brilliant educational work of 
the Farmers Union in the farm communities 
of the West and Midwest. 

The Democratic Party has received a pow- 
erful mandate from the farm people of 
America to oppose the tragic wrongs that 
have been done to American agriculture un- 
der the Eisenhower administration. 

We must honor that mandate from farm 
people. We are determined to develop a new 
and better farm bill. We will need, and wel- 
come, your help. We believe we can pass it 
and make it stick, veto or no veto. If we 
cannot make it stick the first time, we will 
Pass another, and we will keep on until we 
do make it stick. 

But it is only fair to warn you that the 
Democratic Congress is working under ex- 
tremely serious and inescapable limitations. 
We cannot do everything you would wish we 
would do. We cannot do everything we want 
to do. 

First, we are working under the limits im- 


posed by the President's veto power. I think 
it is only fair and accurate to expect that the 
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President will veto any bill we might pass 
which will do anything substantial to raise 
farm prices. 

This means that Congress is limited in 
what it can do for farmers to what can be 
passed by a two-thirds yote, over a Presi- 
dential veto. 

Secondly, Congress is limited in what it 
can do for farmers by the veto power by ad- 
ministration which is held by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

You have seen how good farm programs 
can be ruined by unsympathetic adminis- 
tration. The power of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to negate the intent and spirit of 
Congress is great. 

The Secretary’s power to veto by adminis- 
trative action limits the good that Congress 
can do for farmers to those things that are 
so simple, so direct, that the results can 
come through to the farm in spite of all 
the negativism, foot dragging and hostility 
that it will encounter as it passes through 
athe Department of Agriculture’s hands. 

Despite these terribly severe handicaps, at 
least some of us in the Democratic Congress 
are determined to pass a bill that will help 
the farmers of America. 

And you can mark it down as absolutely 
certain that the Democratic Congress will 
not let the administration pull down the 
temple of agricultural programs completely 
in its final hours, as it has proposed and 
wishes to do. 

The Democratic Congress will never, never, 
never give Ezra Taft Benson the zero-parity 
fioor he has asked for. We will not give him 
the marketplace no-parity gimmick he has 
asked for either. 

The Democratic Congress will not yield 
even the next step of another 15 point cut 
in support floors, from 75 percent of parity 
down to 60 percent, that the Eisenhower 
administration has requested as its second- 
best objective. 

The Democratic Congress will not allow 
the administration to get away with putting 
& penalty tax on the refunds that your 
cooperatives pay to their patrons. 

The Democratic Congress will not let the 
administration jack up REA interest rates, 
nor throw the REA co-ops to the wolves of 
Wall Street. 

You can count on that. ‘You can bank 
on it. You can bet your economic lives on 
it—and that is exactly what the stakes are 
in agricultural policy today. For while the 
administration has a powerful veto weapon 
to use against Congress when it tries to help 
the farmer, we have a veto power of our own 
when it comes to acting on the adminis- 
tration’s plans to harm the farmers. And 
we will use it. We will not give up a single 
inch. 

This tragic era for agriculture—the dark 
era of Ezra—has had a good and construc- 
tive result along with all the misery and 
waste. So it seems to me, at any- rate. 

It has made us grow up and come of age 
in our thinking about farm policy. 

We now realize that the real argument in 
farm policy should not be over methods 
and details. The real argument is over basic 
objectives. 

Are you for a program to help the family 
farm? Or are you against the family farm? 
That, my friends, is the real issue, the real 
dividing line, in farm policy debate today. 

Almost any farmer in America can think 
up the general outline of a farm plan that 
will work—if there is a will to make it work. 

Methods are important. Details are im- 
portant. Some will work better than others. 
Some well-intentioned ideas might not work 
at all. We need highly skilled technical 
experts and conscientious administration to 
carry out our farm programs. But our 
trouble is not for | of ideas and con- 
scientious, skilled people to put them into 
effect. The Department of Agriculture is 
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overflowing with fine, dedicated public serv- 
ants—who could make a farm program work 
and work well, if they were given a chance, 

What. we lack in Washington today is a 
positive will to help the farmers. 

There was a time not so long ago when 
we took it for franted that one of the bed- 
rock principles of American life was the 
rightness of cooperation by the public to 
protect and improve farmers’ incomes, Un- 
happily, this is not so today. 

The most damaging product of the age of 
Ezra is the dangerous erosion of America’s 
will to do justice for her farm people. 

For the first time in the history of our 
Nation, a cancer. of doubt has arisen in the 
public consciousness as to the merit of our 
family farming system. 

The swift rise of vertical integration pro- 
vides the mechanism whereby big concen- 
trated business and financial interests can 
extend their domination over agriculture. 
This mechanism will leave the farm family 
on the farm. But it will take away its eco- 
nomic independence. The farmer will be told 
what to grow and where to sell, and the 
vertical integrator will control what the 
farmer gets for his efforts. 

Let me read to you what the Department 
of Agriculture’s experts foresee in this 
emerging new system of agricultural domi- 
nation. This is from a report published re- 
cently by the Department: 

“Vertical integration may vitally affect the 
role of the farmers. * * * Contract arrange- 
ments may leave producers with little more 
than general land management and care- 
taker functions. * * * Livestock production 
contracts vary from arrangements involving 
control of only a few decisions to contracts 
virtually relegating the producer to a piece- 
worker role.” : 

This ominous forecast for American agri- 
culture holds a powerful, fascinating allure 
for all too many people in our country today. 
Its allure has been heightened immeasurably 
by the discouraging, demoralizing shambles 
that the Eisenhower administration has 
made of our farm programs,. There is a 
growing sentiment in our country for just 
giving up on the farm problem. 

This sentiment is strong among those who 
do not understand the tremendous values 
and strengths in our family farming system, 
nor the unusual problems which farm fami- 
lies must face. There are millions and mil- 
lions of citizens in our population who are 
far removed from the soil. Their number is 
increasing year by year. Dominatidn of agri- 
culture by centralized corporate power, ap- 
peals to many of them as an easy way out 
of the farm problem. 

And it appeals even more strongly to those 
who simply do not care about what happens 
to farm people. 

The most serious problem farmers face is 
the growing strength of the public sentiment 
that either does not know, or does not care, 
about the value to our national life: of pre- 
serving the independently owned, owner op- 
erated, family sized farm system of agri- 
culture. 

I would be less than honest with you if I 
did not admit that even in the Democratic 
Party, there are some who do not appreciate 
the value of preserving our family farm pat- 
tern against the growing domination of cen- 
tralized economic interests. 

The persistent discrediting of farm pro- 
grams that.has gone on during the past 6 
years has resulted in some degree in dis- 
crediting farmers themselves by implication. 
Remember, farmers have had no one in the 
President’s Cabinet to plead their case to 
the public. With no national voice to speak 


out in their behalf, it is becoming harder and .- 
harder to maintain a sympathetic under-. 


standing of the farmers’ unusual economic 
problems among the increasing urban major- 
ity of our people, 
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There is no single thing more critically 
important to the future of the family farm 
than having a national spokesman in the 


stick up for the farmers and explain their 
problems to the people. 

Until 6 years ago, farmers had an under- 
standing and loyal champion right in the 
White House. The world’s most famous “re- 
tired farmer” of Independence, Mo., was then 
on the job. There is no better place to have 
a friend who understands your problems than 
right in the White House. 

Not only farmers, but the entire Nation, 
need a man in the White House who has 
understanding of and sympathy for farmers. 

The vast majority of people in the other 
countries of the world are farmers, and their 
problems, while different from ours, are im- 
portant to all of us who look forward to a 
time of true peace in the world. 

Today we realize more keenly than ever 
the need to find peaceful ways of reaching 
into the lives of other people. 

I want to talk to you about the interna- 
tional situation as well as the domestic situa- 
tion, for we face a grave challenge which can 
not be ignored. 

That challenge can best be met by proving 
we really care about people, at home or 
abroad, and care about progress—and most of 
all about peace with justice. 

Whenever we neglect our own people, we 
have little to offer to the rest of the world in 
asking vast millions to rally to our banner of 
freedom and democracy. 

We must prove we care at home—and then 
prove we care also about our fellow human 
beings everywhere. 

Last night, the President of the United 
States. talked to his countrymen and to the 
world of this latest Soviet-precipitated crisis 
over Berlin. Even as we demonstrate to the 
world that we are utterly determined to re- 
sist Communist aggression, we must be alert 
to the opportunities to wage peace—con- 
sistently, vigorously, and dramatically. 

We must constantly seek to express the 
American dedication to people, peace, and 
progress throughout the world—not only in 
the words of peace, but in the very deeds and 
works of peace. 

You people here, and others like you 
throughout the country, are producers of 
what can be one of the greatest assets our 
country has in its all-out competition with 
Soviet Russia—a force for freedom and peace 
more far-r than any military weapon. 

Food is the common denominator of inter- 
national life. Man must eat to survive. It 
may well be that bread, not guns, will decide 
mankind’s future destiny. 

In areas of Africa and Asia, as well as 
other parts of the world, food means far 
more to vast millions of people today than 
anything else. 

A breakthrough in the conquest of hun- 
ger could be more significant in the cold war 
than the conquest of outer space. 

Thanks to you farm people, and others 
like you, the United States is today in a far 
better position than Russia to lead the world 
toward the conquest of hunger and want. 

Our much-abused abundance is a tre- 
mendously vital asset to our international 
relations,:if we have the vision and deter- 
mination to use it wisely for humanity. 

For.years, as you know, I have been seeking 
to have America capitalize on what I regard 
as one of the most significant laws currently 
on our statute books. 

I refer to the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act—Public Law 480. 
Under this law, from the sale of American 
crops there becomes available to us for use 
in foreign countries for reloan and reinvest- 


“ment hundreds of millions of dollars in the 


form of foreign counterpart currencies. 
These currencies represent one of the great 
assets of the free world. No other nation 
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has such a rich resource—well over $214 
billion of idle funds. 

It is an asset which should be put to work, 
insterd of lying fallow in State central 
bank... 

It is an asset which should be used today— 
now—for investment and research instead 
of allowing inflation gradually to erode its 
purchasing power. 

Out of my recent trip to Western Europe, 
I have developed a series of recommendations 
for expanding the specific use of such funds. 
My goal is to use food for peace, food to 
nourish, to link nations in friendship, food 
to fulfill the Biblical mandate, “to feed the 
hungry and heal the sick.” 

This leads me to my principal recommen- 
dation of this afternoon. Within a very 
brief time, I shall introduce in the US. 
Senate a Food for Peace Act. This act has 
already gained the support of other Demo- 
cratic Senators who are in total agreement 
with me that our agricultural abundance 
should be used as a more effective arm of our 
international relations: 

The Food for Peace Act will redirect the 
emphasis of Public Law 480 more toward 
foreign policy objectives which serve the 
interests of the entire Nation, rather than 
its present handling as a temporary farm 
surplus disposal program. 

This will bé a blueprint for a long-term 
food policy, to be substituted for our present 
year-to-year thinking and inadequate plan- 
ning. By this act we shall announce boldly 
to the developing areas of the world that we 
are going to use food as a positive force in 
building a peaceful world. 

Regrettably, the American people have 
been led to think our abundance and ability 
to produce in abundance is some shameful 
millstone around our necks—instead of per- 
haps one of the greatest advantages we hold 
on the world scene. 

From the President on down, no one high 
in our Government has seemed to realize 
what a potential force for freedom we have 
in the very thing many have complained 
so loudly about—our food abundance. 

Every move to make greater use of food 
and fiber to bolster ties with underdeveloped 
areas of the world has had te be forced upon 
this administration. 

They are too timid, and too unimagina- 
tive. They are hesitant when they should 
be bold. They have once again sent recom- 
mendations to the Congress that are either 
impossible or almost intangible. 

The Food for Peace Act will call for the 
creation of a special agency attached to the 
White House, headed by a Peace Food Ad- 
ministrator appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. - 

During the war, we created a new post 
of War Food Administrator, entirely inde- 
pendent of the Secretary of Agriculture, be- 
cause we fully recognized the importance of 
food to victory. In our current struggle for 
@ secure peace in the world, it it no less 
important to have in our Government a top- 
level official whose full responsibility shall 
be the more effective use of our abundance 
of food and fiber, in the Nation's interests, as 
a vital arm of our foreign policy. 

The Peace Food Administrator should be 
someone with a vision of what our food can 
mean to the world, and someone with the 
ability and boldness to end buck-passing 
and conflict between the many agencies of 
Government involved one way or another 
in food use abroad. 

We shall ‘transfer the administration of 
Public Law 480 out of the Department of 
Agriculture and the administration of the 
appropriate part of the Mutual Security Act 
out of the State Department and place them 
under the new Peace Food Administrator, 
along with existing units in the departments 
working in this field. 
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A Peace Food Policy Committee whose 
members are high-level representatives of all 
the departments concerned shall advise and 
consult with the Peace Food Administrator. 

In addition, the Administrator will have 
the benefit of the counsel of a special ad- 
visory committee made up of representa- 
tives of the major farm organizations, food 
and fiber exporters, representatives of the 
voluntary agencies such as CARE and church 
groups, and representatives of - voluntary 
health groups. 

Public Law 480 will be extended for 5 years, 
with an authorized program level of $10 bil- 
lion for the 5-year period. 

We shall tell the new nations that we are 
going to “back stop” them in their plans 
to industrialize, and to improve their econo- 
mies by way of long-term loans for purchase 
of US. abundant foods. We are not 
going to stand idly by and watch them 
tighten their already pinched belts by cut- 
ting down on food imports at the time when 
they need still larger imports. We know 
that they are trying to conserve their limited 
amounts of capital in order to wisely and 
prudently expand their productive base. 

We shall through the Peace Food Admin- 
istration cooperate with other member- 
nations of the United Nations to establish 
national food reserves in food deficit areas, 
contributing specified amounts of existing 
CCC holdings. 

Because most of the people of the world 
are hungry for fats, we will channel edible 
oils by donation into any of the interna- 
tional programs such as national food re- 
serve, the United Nations Development Fund, 
or our own bilateral relief feeding programs, 

We shall see that the foreign currencies 
resulting from title I sales shall be used to 
promote both vocational and general educa- 
tion in the countries concerned. 

We shall see that such funds are used upon 
request to pay for increased FAO technical 
assistance in conducting nutrition research 
and surveys, and carrying on programs that 
feed the hungry, and in training local people 
needed to manage these programs. 

Through the Peace Food Administration 
we can work out plans to support the FAO’s 
projected Free the World From Hunger Cam- 
paign; to find the means to aid in overseas 
echool lunch campaigns, summer camp pro- 
grams, and milk feeding programs. 

Through the Peace Food Administration 
we can move swiftly when famine or dis- 
aster strike, bringing aid to those sorely in 
need. 

Through this projected agency, we can 
sit down together with representatives of 
other exporting nations and make sure that 
we are working toward the common good. 
We can work with representatives of those 
countries whose people are in need, and plan 
the best ways of supplying the need. If we 
can write mutual defense agreements with 
some 45 nations of the world to check mili- 
tary aggression, surely we can write mutual 
food agreements designed to check hunger 
and malnutrition. 

I firmly believe that a Peace Food Adrhin- 
istration operating for these purposes and 
along these general lines, would open new 
doors of opportunity for our own hard pressed 
farm people, and new doors of opportunity 
toward building a peaceful world. 

It offers us a dramatic way to show the 
world we care more about people living, than 
people dying. 

We need far less talk that portrays us as 
a bellicose and belligerent people, and much 
more emphasis on the works of peace— 
emphasis on programs and policies that are 
aimed at better living for people everywhere. 

The world is weary of war, and threats of 
war. . 

The people of this world want someone to 
help them on the path of helping themselves, 
rather than someone to frighten them. 
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What the world needs is hope and promise, 
not fear and tragedy. 

What the world needs is more leaders who 
really care about people. 





Old Fighter Planes or Food? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
essence of the current foreign aid dis- 
pute between military aid and economic 
aid was brilliantly distilled recently by 
an editorial in the Milwaukee Journal 
entitled “Old Fighter Planes or Food?” 
I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 

OLD FIGHTER PLANES OR Foop? 

Haiti has been recently plagued by starva- 
tion. Inflation has all but wrecked its 
economy. Yet, according to Marquis Childs, 
when a recent visitor called on President 
Francois Duvalier to talk over the nation’s 
problems he was greeted with the astonish- 
ing statement that the urgent need was for 
some modern fighter planes. 

A nation deep in poverty and needing no 
more arms than necessary for internal se- 
curity demanding modern fighter planes. 

Yet this is an ali too typical picture in 
many Latin American countries. Represent- 
ative CHESTER BowLes (Democrat, Conn.) 
has been making this point in a powerful 
series of speeches in Congress. He is arguing 
for an end to much military aid and a bol- 
stering up of meaningful economic aid. 

Military equipment, most.of it obsolete to 

our own forces, is sent to many a country 
which can’t afford to keep it in operation. 
Money is wasted that is badly needed to 
overcome poverty and bring economic de- 
velopment. The military equipment is in 
every way a burden on the people—and 
often a means of keeping them enslaved or 
threatening them with entanglement in 
war. 
Haiti spends 20 percent of its budget on 
military and constabulary forces—much of 
it keeping up equipment we give to no real 
purpose. Brazil spends 29 percent; Chile, 24 
percent; Paraguay, 28 percent; Peru, 20 per- 
cent; Colombia, 21 percent; Honduras, 18 
percent. 

The United States, of course, spends 50 
percent of its budget on Defense Department 
military functions—57 percent if one in- 
cludes atomic energy, defense stockpiling 
and military assistance. Under President 
Eisenhower’s proposed budget for 1960, na- 
tional security costs would take 59 percent 
of the budget. 

The United States, however, is a rich na- 
tion. There is reason to believe that its 
deterrent force has, at least, helped keep 
the -world from major war. Our Armed 
Forces have strength and purpose. Those 
of most small countries do not. And our 
forces, the UN and the Organization of 
American States (OAS) protect the Latin 
American nations from aggression. 

The money used for unneeded military 
forces by Latin American nations, put into 
economic development and programs to 
feed and educate people, would go a long 
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way toward making these nations modern 
and self-sufficient. Our military aid pro- 
gram invites them to saddle their people 
with wasteful and unneeded military 
burdens. 

It ought to be reduced in most and cut 
out in many instances. 





Atlantic City, the Gay Dowager 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY _ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a few days ago Atlantic City, one 
of the finest resort communities in the 
Nation, prepared a special supplement 
for the New York Times outlininge the 
many advantages and facilities of that 
great city. 

I ask unanimous consent to. have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the lead article from this supplement, 
written by John T. Cunningham, of the 
staff of the Newark Evening News. This 
material is a chapter from Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s. book “The New Jersey 
Shore,” recently published by Rutgers 
University Press. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Toe Gay DOWAGER 
(By John T, Cunningham) 


(The following is a condensation of the 
chapter on Atlantic City from Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s comprehensive and appealing book, 
“The New Jersey Shore,” recently published 
by Rutgers University Press, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. Mr. Cunningham, a native Jer- 
seyite, is also author of a number of equally 
interesting and authoritative subjects on 
New Jersey.) 

Imagine a city on a sandbar 4 miles at 
sea, where nothing can be grown and no 
fresh water is naturally available. Imagine 
skyscraper hotels built on sand, amusement 
piers jutting into the ocean nearly a half 
mile, boards spread over a million square 
feet to keep restless feet out of the,sand— 
and all of these where there is no steel, no 
lumber, no clay. Imagine a city with 60,000 
year-round residents in the most unlikely 
spot possible for a city. 

That’s Atlantic City. 

Take this unlikely city and make it so 
elastic that it must absorb as many as a 
half million people every weekend in July 
or August—people who come or go unpre- 
dictably, and usually without advance no- 
tice, lured by hot sun or repelled by cool 
rain. The city must be prepared to feed, 
house, amuse, doctor and pamper these 
people on cue. Visitorg expect sanitary and 
healthful beaches, so the waste of a half- 
million humans must be disposed of. 

Enough of logic or illogic. Atlantic City 


for 75 years has been America’s best-known. 


resort. Today its millions of annual visi- 
tors come from far and wide; it is safe to 
say that practically everyone in the country 
has been in Atlantic City or knows per- 
sonally someone who has been there. _ 
Atlantic City’s shimmering glory reaches 
its peak in July and August, as is the case 
with all resort towns, but its strength has 
been the ability to keep people coming 
around the calendar. A recent study by 
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the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
disclosed a.startling fact: 75 percent of At- 
lantic City’s estimated annual $700 million 
to $800 million business is transacted in the 
off months, from September to June. That’s 
contrary to all resort rules. 

Atlantic City’s off-season success lies 
largely in its ability to cater to the Ameri- 
can propensity for birds of like feather to 
convention together. Sooner or later every 
organization chooses Atlantic City for its 
convention—one out of every five conven- 
tions held in America gathers on the 
Boardwalk. 

Week in and week out they convene— 
doctors, lawyers, bankers, teachers, plumb- 
ers, industrialists, labor leaders, morticians, 
and a thousand and one other varieties of 
men and women who meet to exchange 
ideas and to hear of new developments. 


‘ They come because the city’s 300 to 400 


hotels and motels can house them, because 
the city’s 500 restaurants can feed them, and 
because the gigantic convention hall can 
accommodate more people than live perma- 
nently in Asbury Park and Long Branch put 
together. 

Atlantic City supplies amusement to meet 
virtually any tourist or convention demand, 
tailored to fit virtually any wallet. A writer 
for the American Guide Series once summed 
it up about as well as can be done: 

“Atlantic City is an amusement factory, 
operated on the straight line, mass produc- 
tion pattern. The belt is the Boardwalk 
along which each specialist adds his bit to 
assemble the finished product—the departing 
visitor—sated, tanned, and bedecked with 
souvenirs.” 

Two things—transportation and promo- 
tion—transformed Atlantic City from a bar- 
ren island wasteland to what she is today. 

First and foremost came transportation. 
A small band of enthusiasts built the, first 
link, over the rivers and through the woods 
and across the bay, and on July 1, 1854, 
a Camden & Atlantic Railroad train rolled 
aeross the south Jersey flatland from Cam- 
den to Atlantic City in 24%, hours. Aboard 
rode 600 dignitaries, and, of course, the 
press. Never has the press been very far 
from Atlantic City’s heart or mind. 

Railroads brought weekending millions to 
Atlantte City faster than many of them 
could get to their jobs during the week. 
The city, led by its hotelkeepers, firmly de- 
cided that prosperity lay in spreading the 
magic name throughout the land—through- 
out the world, in case any Hindus or Egyp- 
tians or Mongols might be planning a world 
tour. 

Promotion reached high peaks in Atlantic 


City long before the grandfathers of today’s - 


Madison Avenue hucksters even discovered 
the word “colossal.” One bit of promotion 
caught hold and became a major tradition. 
Word of the centennial exposition in Phila- 
delphia in 1876 caused some hustlers in At- 
lantic City to suggest an Easter parade in 
the resort town on Easter Sunday. 

Not many arrived on the 1876 Easter, spe- 
¢ial trains, but in 1896 nearly 40,000 folks 
strolled the Boardwalk to show their finery 
on a cool Easter Sunday. By leaving off 
their coats, though, “bright and chipper 
Easter girls and many fashionably attired 
young men * * * made themselves believe 
it was a balmy day.” That could have been 
written about this year, or any of the years 
since 1896. The Easter parade, widely imi- 
tated, has never ceased to be an Atlantic 
City institution. 

Atlantic City made the beautiful girl its 
symbol, and with its mimeograph machines 
created the legend that every American fé- 
male is shaped in a mold marked 36-24-36, 
give or take a bit. Promoters have put as 
many young women as possible into bath- 
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ing suits and paraded them before judges 
to prove the figures. 

Miss America rules supreme as the queen 
of American beauty, just as she has ever 
since the first of her royal family was dis- 
covered in Atlantic City in 1921. She also 
rules supreme as the top American promo- 
tional device; she has been imitated every- 
where. Today, of course, Miss America is 
chosen merely to prove that talent is not 
dead.‘ The fact that the hotels and the 
boardwalk, get an extra week’s business is 
merely a pleasant coincidence. 

Atlantic City has been called many things 
(with views of visiting journalists some- 
times disagreeing with typewriters in the 
city’s publicity office). However, ever since 
@he old resort paused in 1954 to celebrate its 
hundredth anniversary, the term Gay 
Dowager creeps into an occasional official 
press release. 

Gay Dowager—that’s good. That’s a way 
to say that practically nothing under the 
Atlantic City sun is. new—but that an an- 
nual spring beauty treatment hides the 
wrinkles and the gray hair and makes the 
old girl as chipper as a youngster. 

What really is new at Atlantic City? 

The boardwalk? Not a bit of it—the 
present boardwalk dates from 1896, allowing 
for a widening to 60 feet in 1902 and for 
the annual $100,000 refurbishing. The 
present boardwalk is old, but at that is only 
the fifth in a line dating from 1870. 

Atlantic City’s rise dates from the first 
boardwalk, and to this day Atlantic City’s 
charm centers around that wooden path- 
way. There is nothing like it on the face 
of the earth, and—even though shops may 
be featuring the latest fads and boardwalk 
theaters may be showing the latest Holly- 
wood smashes—the boardwalk’s appeals are 
old, old stuff. 

The amusement piers have stretched out 
over the Atlantic Ocean since 1882; the 
newest of the lot came into being in 1913. 
None is as much a@ magnet as the Steel Pier, 
with its incredible variety of amusement, 
but that dates all the way back to 1898. 
Possibly no single amusement enterprise in 
any corner of the globe has been as widely 
advertised as the Steel Pier, probably no 
other single spot has featured as many dif- 
ferent stars of show business. 

For all the hotels and amusements and 
promotion, Atlantic City’s real attraction is 
its beach which in its organization and its 
safety is one of the wonders of the modern 
resort world, 

Each year as many as 10 million people 
go down to the sea at Atlantic City. Often 
200,000 pedple—half the population of 
Newark—swim on a Saturday or a Sunday. 
Just the immensity of these masses would 
make it seem inevitable that a few would be 
lost, stomped down to the ocean’s bottom 
to perish. That makes the record of the 
Atlantic City Beach Patrol far more than 
laudable; -it’s fantastic. 

Records carefully kept by the Beach Patrol 
starting in 1913 show some astounding facts. 
Since 1913 the patrol has rescued nearly 
65,000 persons, with an average of well un- 
der a single per year—less than 
1 drowning a year, out of 10 million peo- 
ple who enter the ocean. 

.No one knows for sure how many people 
have ridden out to Atlantic City by train or 
by wagon or by automobile since 1854. 
Surely the number from the time Absecon 
Boulevard was finished in 1919 approaches 
the half-billion mark. Probably a billion 
people is not too high a guess at the total of 
visitors over a full century of time. 

Most would agree that these days Atlantic 
City is handsome and affable and charm- 
ing—the year round. In November 20,000 
to 30,000 New Jersey teachers crowd its 
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hotels for their convention. In December 
the city and its neighbors sparkle with a 
splendorous Christmas glow. The New Year 
holiday attracts 50,000 or more people—a 
good mid-July crowd for most resorts. Huge 
crowds jam the Boardwalk when Washing- 
ton’s Birthday falls on a weekend. Easter 
Sunday finds the planks echoing to the tap 
of new high heels. Summer weekends bring 
pleasure-bent crowds. 

All year long the show goes on—for con- 
ventions, for reunions, for holidays. At- 
lantic City stays alive. Regardless of vary- 
ing opinions about the queen, she is remark- 
able. She loves people, she lives to welcome 
them, to entertain them, to send them home 
eager to return. 

Atlantic City is exciting and warmhearted. 
She makes a man spend a bankroll without 
@ murmur. She is nice to children, hints 
at excitement for their parents. She 
sparkles, she fascinates, she warms. You've 
got to like the “Gay Dowager”; she gives you 
@ run for your money. 





Cal Farley’s Boys Ranch Has Helped 
Many Homeless Youngsters 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
more than 1,500 homeless boys have 
found shelter and, more important, love 
and a sense of responsibility and belong- 
ing, at Cal Farley’s Boys Ranch near 
Amarillo, Tex. 

Mr. Farley has operated the Boys 
Ranch for 20 years and has helped a 
great many young men on their way to 
happy, productive lives. In a Nation 
with growing juvenile delinquency prob- 
lems, Cal Farley’s Ranch shows one way 
delinquency can be preyented. 

Mr. President, the State of Texas and 
this Nation are much better places be- 
cause of men like Cal Farley. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Delta Democrat-Times, as re- 
printed by the Amarillo (Tex.) Globe- 
Times for Thursday, April 16, 1959, un- 
der the heading “Cal Farley’s Rule.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Cat. Farizey’s Rute 

Cal Farley has operated a boys ranch at 
Amarillo, Tex., for 20 years. More than 1,500 
homeless boys have found a home there and 
grown to manhood. So when Farley passes 
on some rules for rearing men, dads with 
just one or two boys might do well to pay 
attention. Farley says the rules are de- 
ceptively simple and therefore easy to over- 
look. He lists them as follows: 

Teach the boy to obey. A boy’s own rules 
turn out to be no rules at all. Take time to 
be a boy’s companion. Be specific with the 
boy. nee in youth leaves the door 
open for lifelong doubt and conflict. Give 
the boy ray oe peg Let him learn early 
how to be part of a team. Love the boy. 
Snow iin teak t love is a kind of mutual re- 

spect, reflecting itself in one’s conduct. (The 
Delta Democrat-Times.) 
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The Negro and Desegregation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The Negro and Desegre- 
gation,” published in the Anderson 
(S.C.) Herald of January 18, 1959. The 
Herald is South Carolina’s leading Negro 
newspaper. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue NEGRO AND DESEGREGATION 


The desegregation movement has shifted 
te Atlanta, Ga. This writer predicted in an 
editorial in the Telegram a year ago that 
the battle for integration for the rest of the 
South would be won or lost at Atlanta. 

This Atlanta movement is not completely 
understandable to a Negro who thinks, and 
who wants to see his race advance on all 
fronts. Atlanta is the Negro capital of the 
world. There is no city anywhere in the 
world where Negroes own as much as those 
in Atlanta. 

It is the Negro business, educational, and 
cultural center of the world. There is no 
other city that has six Negro colleges and 
universities. There are 228 Negro college 
instructors and professors employed by these 
6 institutions. 

It appears that the Negro leaders are & 
little off in their thinking. The State of 
Georgia would give those six schools of 
higher learning what ever millions they 
needed to make them second to none, and 
it appears to me that any sensible Negro 
would rather attend a school operated by 
his .own race than he would one operated 
by others. 

What will happen to these six colleges and 
universities if Negroes are admitted to the 
white colleges of the State? What will hap- 
pen to these 238 instructors and professors 
under integration? What will happen to 
the other four Negro colleges in the State? 

Someone has definitely sold the Negro 
leaders a bill of goods on integration to the 
extent that they are willing to sacrifice eco- 
nomic advantages for the mere privilege of 
associating with others on dm equal basis. 
The unfortunate thing about. this whole is- 
sue is that the masses of Negroes have had 
no opportunity to be heard. This integra- 
tion movement is carried on by the so-called 
uppercrust Negro, the fortunate few, and 
they do not have the welfare of the masses 
of Negroes at heart. 

These leaders who are fighting for de- 
segregation, practice more segregation 
against their own people than they them- 
selves are victims of at the hands of others. 
Not only are the unfortunate members of 


Ted Lewis is one of Atlanta’s leading Ne- 
gro businessmen. Some time ago he was 
eae eieaadie mor He went to some 


. ‘The bank let him have the money 
without question. As the result he is a 
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success today, a credit to Georgia and his 


race. 

‘These big Negroes who are running rough- 
shod over everyone in their fight for integra- 
tidn, won’t help deserving members of their 
own ‘race, amd they are creating so much 
bitterness, hatred and prejudice, that before 
long these little Negroes won’t be able to get 
the help in the future from white people 
that they have gotten in the past. 

These advocates of desegregation want to 
force white people to desegregate, but they 
haven't desegregated within our race. In 
some sections of South Carolina the yellow 
Negroes won't have anything to do with the 
dark Negroes. I know Negroes in Charleston 
who will not speak to other Negroes because 
they are of different stations in life. 

In. some sections the yellow and mulatto 
Negroes have churches that dark Negroes 
cannot attend. Out from Bridgeton, New 
Jersey is a community known as Gouldtown. 
They are all white-looking Negroes, and will 
not accept a pastor sent by the Bishop unless 
he is near white. 

The educated Negro shuns the uneducated 
of his race. The professional members of 
our race will rob and exploit the unfortunate 
members of our race. But they refuse to as- 
sociate with them oan an equal social basis. 

When. you know the facts about the so- 
called big Negroes, this fight for integration 
becomes a huge joke. At the rate that they 
are going, in a few years there will not be a 

race. You can hardly conceive of 
sensible leaders advocating a movement that 
is going to do away with our race. But that 
is what. they are doing. 

There are no people who should be prouder 
of their race, and their heritage, 
than us. We should not suffer from 
a persecution or inferiority complex to the 
extent that we will go to court to convince 
others that we are their equal. You should 
feel that you are the equal of any man and 
demonstrate if by your character and de- 
portment, and you will win the respect and 
admiration of others to the extent that you 
will not be regarded as a Negro, but as a 
man, an American. 

I spent this weekend in Atlanta to get a 
firsthand report on reaction to recent Fed- 
eral court. decisions on buses and schools. 

One Negro leader explained their fight for 
integration in the colleges in this manner. 
“If our youngsters go to their schools they 
will form. friendships that will pay off in 
the future. When that white boy gets at 
the top in the business world,” he said, “and 
an opening comes, he will reach back for 
his colored classmate. Many positions will 
be filled by Negroes because of the ties 
formed in. college. These opportunities 
would come through no other manner,” he 
concluded. 

In other words, we want to ride to the top 
on the other fellow’s coattail. We should 
seek job opportunity and advance on merit, 
ability and qualifications, and not because 
of our friendship. with someone else, Be 
prepared and seek job opportunities on your 
own. Integration is not going to make up 
for the lack of preparation. Integration is 
not. a cureall for our many problems, 
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Proposed Repeal of the Loyalty Oath 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix an editorial from the St. 
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Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch commenting 
upon the bill ‘Introduced by Senator 
CLaRK and me to repeal the special oath 
and affidavit required under the National. 
Defense Education Act. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR KENNEDY’s Goop EXAMPLE 

Senator KENNEDY of Massachusetts has de- 
clared himself in favor of repealing the spe- 
cial loyalty oath required of students who 
receive loans under the Defense Education 
Act. He has done so in recognition of the 
fact that there is a growing list of colleges 


@ that have declined to take funds under a law 


whose disclaimer affidavit amounts to a re- 
flection on the patriotism. of loyal students, 
We trust that Senators HENNINGS and SyM- 
Ineton of Missouri both are opposed to the 
oath requirement and are sure-that Senator 
DovuG tas is also opposed. If-enough Congress- 
men will declare themselves, the repeal of 
this offensive as well as ineffective throwback 
to the McCarthy era will take place almost 
automatically. 





Inflation: What Businessmen Can Do 
About It 


ue EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous: consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled “Inflation: What Busi- 
nessmen Can Do About It,” delivered by 
Mr. James F. Oates, Jr., president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: E 

INFLATION: WHAT BUSINESSMEN Can Do. 

Axsout Ir 
(By James F. Oates, Jr.) 

Next July the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States will celebrate 
its 100th anniversary, which qualifies it as 
@ venerable institution. In comparison with 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, how- 
ever, the Equitable appears as an upstart. 
The chamber had been functioning for 91 
years when the Equitable was foundéd. 
Think of it. 

The Equitable has_long been a supporter 
of the chamber. Mr. Thomas I. Parkinson, 
whose portrait hangs on the front wall of 
this room was president of the Equitable 
for 26 years, from 1927 to 1953. He was 
very active in chamber affairs throughout 
most of that period, and from May 1984 to 
May 1936 served as president of both the 
chamber and the Equitable. Many of you 
will remember him as a pioneer and fearless 
crusader against inflationary policies when 
the Nation first started down that dangerous 
and uncharted road. I understand he does 
you and me the honor of being here today. 

Today the Equitable has 18 officers who 
carry membership in the New York chamber. 
I am told that this exceeds the number: of 
members affiliated with any other 
tion in the city. Four Equitable officers 
have important assignments on ‘working 
committees of the New York chamber, and 


three sit on committees of the national 
chamber, 
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Today all business and community lead- 


_ ers as well as all business associations face 


together a critical challenge to close ranks 
in the battle against inflation, to close ranks 
behind capable organizations like the New 
York chamber and the national chamber, 
which are in the forefront of the anti-infla- 
tion fight. 

ILLUSIONS ABOUT INFLATION MUST BE CORRECTED 


By and large the public knows little or 
nothing about the causes of inflation and 
too many of.them think the consequences 
are desirable. Even among some business- 
amen and professional people, there exists an 
alarming state of ignorance and apathy as 
to its consequences and: yet a rather fatal- 
listic acceptance that continuing inflation is 
inevitable. As I see it, the battle against 
inflation must be waged on the educational 
front. We shall win the battle only when 
the mass of our voters come to understand 
at least the fundamentals of the causes and 
consequences of inflation. 

The fear of inflation is an important 
factor behind the drop in the past few 
months in Government security prices and 
the subsequent record high levels in stock 
market prices. Recent stock market be- 
havior points the wholesome lesson that 
prices will not inevitably and continuously 
rise. In recent weeks, however, price earn- 
ings ratios for common stocks have reached 
historic highs and prices of long-term U'S. 
Governments were near historic lows. This 
led one reputable financial newsletter to ob- 
serve, after serious and deliberate reflection, 
that ei We were in a new era and ought 
to recast ‘our thinking accordingly, or we 
were not in a new era and should ponder 
more carefully the ominous significance of 
these historical facts and relationships, 


FACT FINDING COMES FIRST 


Obviously a great need exists for ascer- 
taining, analyzing and interpreting the 
facts bearing on inflation. We in the bus- 
iness community have a great responsibility 
to the Nation at large to present and ana- 
lyze these facts for the general public. 
This is, as I am sure you realize, easier said 
then done, Inflation is a mysterious 
phenomenon, both in its nature and in its 
sourcé. The experts violently disagree. 


- We must try to isolate and focus attention 


on the fundamentals. 

We have a responsibility to clear up the 
misunderstanding which exists regarding 
the nature and extent of our recent price 
advances. We have a responsibility to give 
proper perspective to this price experience 
for purposes of assessing the current eco- 
nomic situation. We have a responsibility 
in educating the public to recognize the 
degree to which current inflationary pres- 
sures are within man’s control. And we 
have a fesponsibility and opportunity to 
lead ‘others to proceed vigorously toward 
removing those inflationary pressures that 
continue to plague us. 

THE CONSUMER GOES ON A SPENDING SPREE 


Let us look for a moment at the Con- 
sumer Price Index—the most comprehensive 
measure of goods and that individ-- 
uals buy. In the 1 od, associated 
primarily with the te aftermath of 
war, and in 1950-52, a period that embraced 
a war, the Consumer Price Index rose» by 
5. percent. or better per year. Since 1952, 
however, and despite g substantial price 
increase in the past 2 years, the price rise 
has averaged only one and one-half percent 
per year. 

The price rise in the immediate postwar 
period, 1945-48, is, of course, explainable 
largely by the fact that the huge reserve 
of buying power built up during the war by 
business, banks and consumers was un- 
leashed during a competitive scramble to 
acquire the still limited quantity of avail- 
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able civilian goods. This great demand for 
goods was intensified by the enormous pent- 
up desires of the public—desires which were 
denied during 344 years of war and the 
initial years of .peace following the war. 
The price rise in the 1950-52 period is 
similarly attributable first to the buying 
spree at the start of the Korean war in- 
duced by memories of shortages and second 
to the subsequent large-scale increase in 
mili spending. 

sear other postwar period in which 
prices rose sharply was in 1955-58 when the 
Consumer Price Index registered a 3 percent 
per year increase. In 1955 we had the fan- 
tastic boom in consumer spending on hays- 
ing and automobiles that was financed in 
part by a previously scheduled $5 billion tax 
cut and by an unprecedented expansion in 
consumer credit. In 1956 and 1957 record 
high investments in new plant and equip- 
ment were incurred as manufacturers strove 
to increase capacity to fulfill their revised es- 
timates of current and future demand. 

ADDITIONAL PRESSURES ON PRICES 

In the past 12 months, a period first of 
sharply dgclining business activity and, later, 
of recent recovery, prices continued 
to rise. One of the principal reasons for 
such increase was the wage increases granted 
under new labor contracts or automatically 
under contracts negotiated in previous years, 
The impact of such long-term contracts can 
be sizable. Dr. Yale Brozen, University of 
Chicago economist, estimates “that 4.5 mil- 
lion workers will receive such wage increases 
in 1958; and many of them * * * in in- 
dustries which at the time were facing severe 
unemployment—such as steel and railroads.” 


TL > Federal Reserve’s reversal, in the au-- 


tumn of 1957, of its tight money policy in or- 
der to increase the amount of credit avail- 
able was another important factor in sup- 
porting prices. The impact of its various 
operations can best be measured by the 
change in the loan and investment accounts 
of the commercial banks and by the change 
in the free reserve position of the System's 
member banks. From the end of November 
1957 to the end of July 1958, the loan and 
investment portfolios of commercial banks 
increased by $10 billion; during the same 
8 months, member banks’ free reserves (i.e., 
their excess reserves less borrowings) grew by 
almost a billion dollars and in the process 
changed from a net debt position to a status 
of substantial surplus. 
INFLATIONARY BIAS ALLOWED TO CREEP IN 


While the factors above-enumerated were 
of special import in explaining price changes 
in specific periods since World War II, other 
factors were imparting an inflationary bias 
to our economy throughout the entire post- 
war period. 

First is the inflationary bias resulting from 


interpretation of the Employment Act of: 


1946 to mean that policies favoring maxi- 
mum employment and production are to be 
given priority over price stability. I use the 
term “interpretation” advisedly:because the 
wording in the act states clearly that, “It is 
the continuing policy and responsibility of 
the Federal Government to use all prac- 
ticable means * * * to promote maximum 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power.” This statutory language certainly 
implies that the maintenance of maximum 
purchasing power (i.e., price stability) is 
equal and ‘coordinate in status with the other 
— of maximum employment and produc- 

“= ; 

Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, former Chairman, 
Council of Advisers, under the 


e recently stated that: 
“The greatest threat to the accomplish- 
ments of the objectives of the Employment 
Act is to be found in the inflationary bias 
that we have allowed to creep in.” Notice 
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the use of the phrase “allowed to creep in.” 
There is nothing in the act itself that re- 
quires or authorizes the Government to sub- 
ordinate the objectives of maintaining price 
stability to the objective of maintaining 
“full” or “maximum employment.” By 
permitting the currency to depreciate, the 
other objectives of the Employment Act 
are imperiled. If a proper and sustainable 
economic growth is to be attained, no single 
one of the triumvirate of objectives can be 
ignored or given less favored treatment. 

The second major factor tending to give 
an inflationary bias in recent years is our en- 
tire political and economic environment. It 
is. an environment which permits, indeed 
encourages, labor to seek wage increases in 
excess of productivity gains. It is an en- 
vironment which acquiesces in the absorp- 
tion by business of wage increases as added 
costs and their transference to the con- 
suming public in the form of higher prices. 

Finally, another very important inflation- 
ary force is the new peacetime high Federal 
spending program for fiscal year 1959 and its 
associated record peacetime Federal deficit. 
As you know, official Budget Bureau esti- 
mates place that deficit at slightly over $12 
billion. 

Because of present bond market condi- 
tions, current expectations seem to be that 
the bulk of that deficit will be financed by 
the sale of short-term Government securities. 
To the extent that such Treasury financing 
is done, not with the savings of nonbank 
investors, but with borrowings from the 
commercial banks, to that extent inflation 
will be encouraged. 


SUBSTANTIAL INFLATION UNLIKELY-—MILD IN- 
FLATION A POSSIBILITY 


Now, in the light of these circumstances, 
what can we say about our past inflation? 
It is submitted that certain of the important 
inflationary pressures and conditions that 
have existed in the immediate past either 
do not exist at present or do not carry the 
same impact, For an obvious example, we 
do not now face an enormous pentup post- 
war demand for housing, automobiles and 
other consumer durables. These past de- 
mands have been satisfied. Current de- 
mands for such items are of much less. size 
and intensity. The huge reserve of buying 
power built up during the war has been 
greatly reduced. Our tremendous output of 
goods and services during recent years has - 
seen to that. The capacity presently avail- 
able to meet an increased demand is also 
substantial. This is true, not only in terms 
of idle plant and equipment, but also in 
terms of idle manpower and idle natural 
resources. 

With these specific inflationary pressures 
now removed or dampened considerably, 
sharp price rises of, say, 4 or 5 percent or 
more per year are most improbable. If peo- 
ple fear a sever inflation of this degree, their 
fears are groundless. There is nothing to 
suggest that we place a high degree of prob- 
ability on such a rise occurring. It will not 
occur unless war comes again. 

Let us consider the period since 1952. 
The easy consumer credit which figured im- 
portantly in the recent boom can hardly, at 
the present time, be made any easier. Fur- 
ther impact along these lines js bound to 
be much less in the future than in the past. 
Both widespread industry cost-cutting and 
large-scale business expenditures for mod- 
ernizing plant.and equipment have helped 
in recent months to increase productivity 
sharply and to .enhance appreciably the 
economy’s ability to supply in increasing 
amounts the goods and services the consumer 
will demand, as recovery moves ahead. 
Purthermore, the Federal Reserve has now 
abandoned its easy money policy and is more 
watchfully concerned with a policy of com- 
fortable restraint towards the inflationary 
pressures that may develop. 
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With the upswing in the economy, the 
clamor for tax cuts has disappeared—despite 
earnest predictions made last spring and 
winter by many prominent persons that un- 
less tax cuts were fortheoming quickly and 
in sizable amounts, the economy would rap- 
idly go to pot. Well, the economy didn’t 
go to pot and instead is displaying renewed 
vigor. The business recovery, now underway, 
will raise corporate profits and personal in- 
comes. These will automatically increase 
tax contributions to the Treasury and there- 
by reduce the Federal deficit for fiscal 1959 
by a few billions of dollars. Secretary of 
Treasury Anderson said recently that the re- 
covery will not only replenish our revenues 
but will help us to reduce Government ex- 
penditures in some areas. The President’s 
recent emphasis on economy measures is 
most significant and heartening. 

Results of recent Treasury financing pro- 
grams are, in some important respects, en- 
couraging and may augur well for the future. 
Because of realistic pricing, nonbank sub- 
scribers are figuring more importantly than 
originally expected. This may then be evi- 
dence that satisfactory rates will increase 
substantially ngnbank purchases of Treasury 
securities and will help to reduce the infla- 
tionary potential inherent in financing the 
Federal deficit through the commercial 
banks. 

In the light of all these considerations the 
average price increase in the years immedi- 
ately ahead is not likely to differ significantly 
from the 1% percent per year experience 
recorded since 1952. I must say that within 
the present framework of fiscal responsibility 
and political-economic conditions such an 
average price rise is quite possible. There- 
fore, I repeat that future price increases of 
4 or 5 percent per year are most ,unlikely 
while increases of 2 percent per year or less 
are a possibility. ' 


INFLATION NEITHER DESIRABLE NOR ACCEPTABLE 


Is such a so-called mild inflation desirable 
and therefore acceptable? Some people think 
so. They think that it is good or even essen- 
tial for economic growth. These people over- 
look our historical record which indicates we 
have had economic growth when price levels 
were, stable or falling. 

Some like it for its exhilarating effects. In 
its early stages inflation produces, like an 
opiate, a sense of well-being and prosperity. 
They forget that, like an opiate, it requires 
increasingly large dosages to produce the 
same stimulation and after continued usage 
produces moral decay, social injustices, and 
eventually economic stagnation. Conse- 
quently, mild inflations are neither desirable 
nor acceptable as a way of life. When busi- 
nessmen assume inflation in their planning 
they necessarily help to create it. 


REJECTS IDEA OF INEVITABILITY 


Others avoid the issue of desirability and 
acceptability and instead cry out, “What are 
we to do? Inflation is inevitable.” I not 
only reject the assumption of desirability 
and acceptability, but also reject categorical- 
ly the assumption of inevitability. I reject 
it on the grounds of general economic facts 
which indicate otherwise, and I also reject it 
om the grounds that much of our political- 
economic environment is capable of change 
and that we can change it. Many Americans 
were highly pleased to note that Mr. Julian 
Baird, Under Secretary of the Treasury, re- 
cently stated that inflation was not inevita- 
ble; that it was man-made and could be 
man-controlied. ~ 

Dr. Per Jacobsson, managing director of 
the International Monetary Fund, in a re- 
cent speech before the American Pinance 
Association in New York, reported that in 
his travels throughout Europe he is repeat- 
edly confronted with the question: “Will 
inflation be checked in America?” His re- 
ply is always “Yes,” based upon his analysis 
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of the economic facts and his interpretation 
of the Federal Reserve’s willingness to fight 
inflation vigorously and early. 

Dr. Jacobson gives the following reasons 
why he believes inflation will be checked 
in America: 

1. American labor is tending to price itself 
out of both the domestic and world mar- 
kets. This is reflected domestically by wide- 
spread installation of new Ilabor-saving 
equipment and abroad by loss of export mar- 
kets for many products. Nearly 4 million 
workers are still unemployed and the labor 


force i by 800,000 annually. 
2. Thére exists much excess idle plant 
capacity. 


3. Many raw material substitutes are now 
available which compete with rubber, wool 
and cotton. Aluminum, for which we have 
great capgcity, is replacing steel for many 
structural uses and is substituting for cop- 
per in parts of the electrical industry. 

4. Amazing worldwide technological prog- 
ress in agriculture confronts the United 
States with a long-term problem of surplus 
agricultural commodities. Europe now is 
practically self-sufficient in most agricul- 
tural products and, hence, U.S. export mar- 
kets for agricultural commodities will be 
greatly impaired. 

5. Industrial technology has progressed 
rapidly in Europe. Europeans have adopted 
American methods and with modern plants 
are-now obtaining high productivity from 
their labor. This offers increasing competi- 
tion in world markets for American manu- 
factured goods. 

6. Courageous action in early stages of the 
present recovery in the United States indi- 
cates the Federal Reserve’s determination to 
keep inflation under control in this country. 

In conclusion he said, “Let’s hope that de- 
velopments from here forward in America 
demonstrate that I have given my friends 
good advice.” 

I agree with Per Jacobsson that favorable 
conditions now exist for stalling or slowing 
down. the price rise of recent years and I 
also agree that with wise and courageous ac- 
tion we can check inflation in America. The 
acceptance of the inevitability of a continued 
price rise is not an acknowledgment of eco- 
nomic determinism but merely a politi- 
cal judgment that the will to control it has 
disappeared. 

NOW IS TIME TO STRIKE EFFECTIVELY AGAINST 
INFLATION 


Now is the time to face up to the very es- 
sence of our democracy and to show the 
world that we do have the courage to govern 
ourselves wisely; that we do have a proper 
sense of values and are ready to decide what 
needs we shall give up to make other needs 
more secure; that we do possess capable rea- 
soning powers and have the wit to think 
our problems through to an effective solu- 
tion; and that we do have the self-discipline, 
ability, and courage to stand by our values 
and see our policies through whatever the 
personal coste 

Now is the time to destroy some of the 
illusions we have acquired, to destroy the be- 
lief that easy money which encourages ex- 
cessive debt is sound, to destroy the illusion 
“that we can get more out of our economy 
than we put in.” Instead we must develop 

levels of economic citizenship and 
still higher levels of public and private re- 
sponsibility. -We must display the moral 
stamina necessary to place long-run inter- 
ests of our Nation ahead of individual per- 
sonal desires. 

Our Government sets the economic tone 
and climate for the coantry, and since the 
Federal deficit is the harbinger of an in- 
creased money supply and later 
pressure, the crux of the anti-inflation fight 
must be waged first at the Government level. 
Federal expenditures must be brought into 
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an early balance with the level dictated by 
Federal receipts. 
CONGRESS HAS POWER)TO CONTROL INFLATION 


Inflation control is within the power of 
the Congress and many of its Members know 
it. Congressman JoHN ByRrNeEs, of Wiscon- 
sin, for example, told his fellow legislators 
not so long ago, “The situation we are facing 
today and the cause of it is no secret. A 
majority of the Congress has gone wild in 
authorizing and appropriating for new and 
increased expenditures. It is going to do 
you no good to blame the executive or any- 
one else. The executive cannot spend 1 cent 
that this Congress does not authorize and 
appropriate.” ; , 

A few months ago, Representative Ciar- 
ENCE CANNON, of Missouri, chairman, House 
Appropriations Committee, also in‘the same 
vein told his colleagues, “When you go home 
at the close of this session and your ple 
complain about the high cost of living, do 
not pass the buck. Tell them the facts. Tell 
them the national debt is higher because 
you voted to make jit higher. Tell them the 
dollar has gone down and the cost of gro- 
ceries has gone.up because you voted to 
depreciate the dollar and voted to raise 
prices.” 

We need, I insist, to recognize that the 
success of our efforts will depend primarily 
upon our success in convincing the Congress 
to set the proper tone and climate for the 
Nation’s activities. We need to persuade the 
Congress to act. so as to encourage respect 
for monetary stability. Such respect for the 
value of the dollar can best be encouraged, 
on the one hand, by a demonstration of 
fiscal integrity with either a check on Fed- 
eral spending or increased taxation so as to 
achieve. early restoration of a balanced 
budget and, on the other hand, by a na- 
tional declaration of purpose with regard 
to the level of prices that could achieve 
a@ moral force equal and coordinate to that 
already attained with respect to the levels 
of production and employment. It is high 
time that we stop fencing with windmills 
and concentrate our attention on the politi- 
cal scene where the malignancy of inflation 
originates. 


BUSINESSMEN SHOULD HELP CONGRESS 


Let us, however, be fair enough to realize 
that Congress is subjected to a constant 
variety of pressures advanced by groups of 
citizens seeking to advance their own re- 
spective self-interests. I have often thought 
that the role of a Member of -Congress is far 
from enviable. He is placed under con- 
tinuous exhortation by articulate constitu- 
ents and held accountable for Jovian wis- 
dom on imponderable issues of the greatest 
complexity. Many of the issues respecting 
inflation and the causes are intricate, tech- 
nical, and highly controversial. A Congress- 
man cannot be expected to be expert in all 
fields. He needs help in understanding the 
issues. Can he be blamed for voting infla- 
tionary policies if all he hears week in and 
week out is special pleading by representa- 
tives of labor, agriculture, and yes, business? 

I submit that g@riticism can fairly be level- 
ed at business leaders who are informed of 
the facts but who have failed to exhaust all 
efforts to develop a general public under- 
standing of the issues. We need to correct 
the faulty impression of’ some members of 
our society regarding the assumed inevita- 
ae desirability, and acceptability of in- 


NEED IS.TO ORGANIZE ANTI-INFLATION FORCES 


We need to formulate a national 
against inflation and to band together for 
concerted action. We need to line up solidly 
behind capable organizations such as the 
local and national chambers of commerce 


which are already active in the fight against / 


inflation, Such organizations are well organ- 
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CS ized to lead the fight. Since they are al- 
ready in existence “nationally and locally in 
comminities across the Nation, they are 
well suited to be one of the main rallying 
points for local, regional, and national forces 
interested in stemming inflation. f 
If we can all recognize even mild inflation 
for what it is—a symptom of failure—failure 
on our part to govern ourselves wisely, if we 
can all recognize that for the community as 
; a whole there is no hedge against inflation, 
- and, finally, if we can all recognize . the 
price paid to avoid any inflation is much less 
than the price exacted by further inflation— 
then, and only then, shall we have laid the 
groundwork for a successful anti-inflation’ 
campaign. : 

To do this, we in industry, must give our 
chambers of commerce our fullest financial 
support. We need to develop our techniques 

efor participating actively on both an indi- 
vidual and corporate basis and on all levels 
and in all phases of the anti-inflation fight. 
We need to organize to share our experiences 
in this-matter and to discuss the best ways 
and means to carry the fight forward. 

We in the Equitable are sincerely inter- 
ested-in pursujng this matter further. We 
are ready to cooperate, to our fullest extent, 
with the New York.and national chambers in 
implementing and invigorating the anti- 

‘ur country. May I hope 
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inflation forces of oO 
that all of you will share these views and 
join hands in this great effort, upon the 
success of which the future of our Nation 
and the freedom of the Western World are 
so. largely dependent, 
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The Life and Career of John Foster Dulles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp sundry edito- 
rials from four Connecticut newspapers 
regarding the life and career of John 
Foster Dulles. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the New Haven (Conn.) Register, 

May 25, 1959] 
JoHN Foster DULLES é 

History and the passage of time will, of 
course, have to measure fully the contribu- 
tions of our former Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles. 

Thus will be assessed, in the ultimate, the 
degree of his success or failure, and the de- 
gree of international greatness to be accorded 
him in years to come. 

However, there is one thing which can be 
said of John Foster Dulles right now without 
fear of argument or contradiction. 

«If courage, and fortitude, ability to rise 
above'the ills of the body, loyalty, patriotism, 
and persistence in the-face of adversity are 

’ the ingredients which go into the making of 

a@ great man; 
- Then—John Foster. Dulles is assured of 
as recognition as a great man, both now and~ 
for all time. ~ 
John Foster Dulles served the United States 
as its Secretary of State in a time of ever- 
deepening crisis. 
He faced each_successive crisis, too, with a 
' will to compromise, if fair compromise could 
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be reached, yet never with a will to appease, 
backtrack, or surrender. 

ft was this facet of his character which 
earned him world respect, and free world 
recognition as the strongest bastion in its 
diplomatic defensive ring. 

And because of this it is now being said, 
and will be said for some time, that to find 
a replacement of equal worth will be hard 
indeed. A 

In international diplomatic circles John 
Foster Dulles was not a man who was uni- 
versally loved, or even universally admired. 

He was too firm, too dedicated for that. A 
position built upon moral rectitude is not 
easy to combat—nor, in the case of allies, is 
it sometimes easy with which to work. But 
complete respect was always commanded by 
John Foster Dulles, whether from friends or 
from foes. 

And despite the slanderous attacks of 
Communists in recent years and the at-home 
cries of “brinkmanship” there was never any 
question of his true génerosity of view. The 
Japanese peace treaty, which was so personal 
an achievement for him, is a model of con- 
structive aid to a one-time enemy. His grasp 
of a democratic Germany’s needs was as sym- 
pathetic as his rejection of any totalitarian 


’ taint in German postwar attitudes. Wher- 


ever there was trouble during his steward- 
shfp, he represented the United States first 
but provided, secondly, a sensitive concern 
for the requirements of nations and peoples 
who were our allies. 

John Foster Dulles has left us all an ine- 
radicable memory of personal gallantry in 
his last illness—a heritage of unimpeachable 
faith in his conduct of American foreign 
affairs. He stood foursquare on that which 
oe a represented the right and the 

ust. . 

The American people, we feel, will recog- 
nize in this memory and in this heritage a 
foundation upon which can-be built for John 
Foster Dulles a monument as firm as his own 
granite spirit. 

ee 


[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, May 
25, 1959} 


JOHN Foster DULLES 


Tt was only a little more than a month ago, 
on April 15, that illness forced the inde- 
structible John Foster Dulles to retire. To- 
day he is’dead. There can be but few on this 
side of the Iron Curtain who do not feel sor- 
row, an almost personal sense of loss, at his 
going. 

One still sees him as a tall, ruddy-com- 
plexioned man with downturned corners of 
@ mouth ever ready to smile, as sharp eyes 
peered through big, round glasses. It is iron- 
ical that he should die just now. His col- 
leagues, the Foreign Ministers of East ‘and 
West, are face to face in a meeting at Geneva 
he did much to prepare. With no discredit 
to the able Mr. Herter, who is only beginning 
to write his own record, the allies at Geneva 
seem almost rudderless without the veteran 
we instinctively think of still as Secretary of 
State. 

Tt is curious, moreover, that a free world 
that not long ago disagreed violently with 
Mr. Dulles should now look upon him with 
warmth and affection. Something more than 
the tragedy of illness and death accounts 
for this. Is it because we have lost a tower- 
ing figure in a confused and troubled world 
that often seemis to be led by little men? 

Tt is no exaggeration to say that, rightly or 

, Mr. Dulles incarnated the unpopu- 
larity that was often the lot of the United 
States during his 6 years in office. The Paris 
taxi driver, the German newspaperman, the 
British professor were as one in berating him. 
They saw him as the man most responsible 
for transforming a once-idealistic United 
States into an atom-happy colossus that 
counted its strength in destructive power’ 
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alone, and was all but deaf and blind to the 
hopes and fears of new nations of wretched 
peoples struggling to be free. ‘Indeed much 
of the non-Communist world saw in him the 
source of the bitter things revealed in “The 
Ugly American.” Typical was the Indian 
diplomat who said, in that musically mispro- 
nounced English of his kind, “Thees Mr. 
Dulles of yours is the only bull I know who 
brings his own china shop weeth heem.”’ 

How accurate was this view of Mr. Dulles? 
For the truth we shall have to await another 
day. But it does little good now for those 
of us who feel we have lost a friend and 
champion to gloss. over the criticisms only 
recently hurled at him. 

There is in the record, for example, his 
famous statement endorsing the Portuguese 
claim to Goa in India. NATO bases or not, 
this as much as anything else burned into 
the soul of the Far East the certainty that 
we are now the imperialists to be hated. 
Before that there was the gospel of libera- 
tion, in origin largely a domestic political 
attack on the policy of containment. It 
came to an empty end when Hungary re- 
volted, and we could not help. Then, 
through all the years, there ran the doctrine 
of massive retaliation. It was a threat that 
we would drop H-bombs on Moscow if the 
Communists launched another brushfire war 
anywhere. This was at the time a necessary 
warning. But it was also a threat that we 
would start World War III over some 
Quemoy. 

Yes, these things are in the record. But 
let us not forget that there are also in the 
record such facts as that Mr. Dulles first 
came to Washington at the request of former 
Governor Dewey in 1944. His mission was to 
keep the Republican Party from killing the 
United Nations as it had killed the League 
of Nations in 1920. He succeeded. 

Here indeed was a man whose life, apart 
from an often active private career in law, 
had begn devoted to the growth of interna- 
tional law. As a,young man he had assisted 
Woodrow Wilson-at Versailles. Lately, un- 
der a Democratic as under a Republican 
administration, he worked, often through 
the churches, toward peace by means of in- 
ternational justice. Nor let us forget that 
it was his insight and moral toughness that 
put us unerringly on the side of right in 
the sudden shock of the Suez war of 1956. 

Most of all Mr. Dulles will be remembered, 
no doubt, for what was attacked as brinks- 
manship: This was b or his startling 
words in an article about him in Life in Jan- 
uary, 1956: 

“Some say that we were brought to the 
verge of war. Of course Wwe were brought to 
the verge of war. The ability to get to the 
verge without getting into the war is the 
necessary art. If you cannot master it, you 
inevitably get into war. If you try to run 
away from it, if you are scared to go to the 
brink, you are lost. We've had to look it 
square in the face—on the question of er 
larging the Korean war, on the question of 
getting into the Indochina war, on the ques- 
tion of Formosa. We walked to the brink 
and we looked it in the face. We took 
strong action.” 

This was the heart of the Dulles foreign 
policy, The thesis was not diplomatically 
phrased. And, on the face of it, it does look 
like the policy of a warmonger. Did not Mr. 
Dulles in fact make military pacts with any 
and all who announced themselves as being 
against communism? Did he not do so even 
at a cost of propping up feudal regimes 
whose hungry, miserable, diseased, and ig- 
norant people were in revolt against them? 
He did. 

To see only this, though, fs to miss the 
point. What Mr. Dulles meant by what was 
damned as brinksmanship was something 
far rent. It was the passionate determi- 
nation that neither we nor the World should 
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be condemned once more, through the 
tragedy of miscalculation by an aggressor, to 
suffer world war. John Foster Dulles knew 
well that World War I, which set the course 
for this whole unhappy century to date, was 
tbegun because Kaiser Wilhelm didn’t even 
know whether Great Britan would come 
in against him once he s to march, let 
alone the United States. Mr. Dulles knew, 
too, that tragedy had followed tragedy, an- 
til it happened all over again in World War 
II.. By 1939 Adolf Hitler, the megalomaniac, 
had written off not only France but also 
Britain. He was also sure that a fat United 
States was too selfishly materialistic to lift 
a finger to halt the triumph of the Nazi 
master race and its friends. So again the 
same fundamental misconception brought 
the world to Armageddon. 

This was what John Foster Dulles was 
passionately determined to prevent, now 
that he was a chief. actor on the stage. And 
it was given to him to act a larger role than 
is usual for a Secretary of State. By saying 
one should not be afraid to go to the brink 
he meant that we should make it Clear be- 
yond all doubt to the postwar dictator, 
whether named Stalin or Khrushchev, that 
we would fight again if the life of freedom 
were again challenged. This was the direct 
opposite of taking foolhardy risks of war. 
It was the voice of an insight sharp enough, 
and a resolution strong enough, to keep the 
peace. 

It would be good if this voice might be 
heard again today, in Geneva and in the 
Kremlin, warning that if need be we would 
fight for freedom once again. Now that 
cannot be. But it might be that this funda- 
mental Dulles’ thesis, as put into effect day 
in and day out in those incredible years of 
fiying trips around the world, is a vital ele- 


ment in the free world’s strength still. 


Whatever the future may bring, in his life- 

time it did keep the peace. Let that be his 

monument. - 

[From the Naugatuck (Conn.) Daily News, 
May 25, 1959] 


JOHN FosTeR DULLES 


We cannot here and now write the verdict 
of history on John Foster Dulles as Secretary 
of State. 

But in Our own time, with only the short 
perspective of his final tragic illness, we can 
recognize him as a valiant, dedicated, self- 
less diplomatic soldier who may literally have 
given his life in the service of his country. 

He was a soldier who did not serve in vain, 
He personally, as perhaps no other single 
Secretary of ‘State in history, gave free men 
a rocklike defense against the aggressive 
force.of totalitarian tyranny. 

In his 6 crowded years as President Eisen- 
hower’s foreign affairs chief, Dulles traveled 
a fantastic 560,000 miles, visiting again and 
again every sensitive corner of the globe. He 
elevated face-to-face diplomacy to levels 
never before imagined. “ 

The President gave him an amazingly free 
hand in setting the course of American pol- 
icy. He was the boss of the State Depart- 
ment, and in effect he took it with him 
wherever he went. 

Dulles believed that to assert the free 
world’s strength effectively against encroach- 
ing communism, it was necessary not only 
to hold a tight line but to take risks. By 
his own word, he did. 

He was a tough negotiator, a fit adversary 
for the stubborn Russians and Red Chinese. 
He was willing to move to the edge of con- 
flict to force his opponents to back down. 

These tactics kept the Red tide in check. 
But.they did not break the stalemate. And 
in consequence of that, Dulles was assailed 
in some quarters as too rigid, too unimagina- 
tive to lead the free nations to a dpeting 
peace, free of cold wap tensions, 
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Some of the militant phrases he used, like 
“massive retaliation,” were criticized as 
either provocative or empty of meaning. 

Yet the real meaning of Dulles was not 
what he said but what he did. Free men 
everywhere saw this the instant he was 
stricken and could no longer serve. 

Many once skeptical Asians are glad today 
that Dulles held firm against Peiping when 
it pushed against the tiny but symbolic off- 
shore Chinese islands of Quemoy and Matsu. 
They are coming to see the face of com- 
munism as he saw it. 

The Europeans, who many times felt him 
inflexible in cold war dealings, were stunned 
when he was no longer there to stand firm. 
They were grateful for his sturdiness in Ber- 
lin, in the Lebanon-Jordan Middle East crisis, 
in the Trieste settlement that removed a 
sore spot for free Italy. 

His 6 years at the core of trouble in one of 
the world’s most troubled times were the 
crown of a life devoted to diplomacy and 
pointed toward fhe post of Secretary of State. 

While 19 and still'a junior at Princeton, 
Dulles went to his first world conference for 
Theodore; Roosevelt. Diplomatic assign- 
ments came often thereafter. The greatest 
before the Eisenhower era was his brilliant 
supervising of the post-World War II Japa- 
nese peace treaty. 

Historians will decide whether any man 
could have gone beyond holding the line 
and led us closer to lasting peace in this 
tense age. Whatever their judgment of this 
man, it will surely be said that he tried— 
tried to the limits of his ability and energy. 
The free world honors him in death (with 
new and greater appreciation of his sacri- 
fices) for ‘his tireless efforts to keep free men 
free and make them secure. 





[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post, May 25, 
1959] 


A DEDICATED FIGHTER FOR PEACE 


John Foster Dulles was a man of tre- 
mendous, dynamic energy, a person of posi- 
tive action. In one of his addresses he 
wrote: 

“Those who love and want peace must 
recognize that unless they exert themselves 
as vigorously for peace as they do for vic- 
tory, and as vigorously for justice as they 
do for peace, they are not apt to have 
either peace or justice.” 

In his 6 years as Secretary of State he 
never failed to strive for such a great goal. 
He did not seek the impossible and he had 
always before him a cold, practical policy 
in dealing with the international intrigue of 
Communist politicians. More than any 
other leader of the free West, he knew the 
full scope of the imperialistic aims of the 
Kremlin,. the brutal stubbornness of Rus- 
sian leaders, and the deadlines of Commu- 
nist power. 

Throughout his service, dedicated to peace 
and justice, in what. John Adams once called 
our country’s most important post, Mr. 
Dulles demonstrated his insatiable zeal, 
tenacious courage, and firmness in all his 
defensive maneuvers, in the manner of his 
most illustrious predecessors. 

It was because of the results he accom- 
plished, and his unwavering dedication to 
fighting from strength, without concession 
or appeasement, that President Eisenhower 
repeatedly referred to the late Secretary as 
the: greatest the Nation ever had. He had 
no magic formula, but as a great interna- 
tional lawyer, better equipped for the top 
diplomatic. post than the majority of his 
predecessors, he was never unrealistic in the 
execution of U.S, policy. 

His triumphs were notable, but he had 
alined against hinr many political foes, and 
it was only wheh cancer struck him that 
these © tical leaders had a good word to 
say for And when they realized that 
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even while ill, or recovering from surgery, 
Mr. Dulles was working .tirelessly for his 
country’s interests, even his most severe 
critics rallied to him. While in the hospi- 
tal, they have prayed for his recovery, recog- 
nizing at last that his service, his patriot- 
ism, and his knowledge of the tactics of the 
intransigent Communists were invaluable. 

Historians will, of course, assess his rec- 
ord in what has been called the most diffi- 
cult job in the world, and his charting of 
the course followed by the United States and 
our allies through one of the most hazard- 
ous periods in modern times. 

How great a champion he was to our cause 
in this turbulent period)may never be fully 
known. But one thing will always stand 
out in the years to come. He fought val- 
iantly for peace virtually to the day of his 
death and he was in a large way responsi- 
ble for what peace we are enjoying today. 





Oregon’s Scenic Seacoast and the Town of 
Yachats ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L; NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, this 
is the centennial year of Oregon’s state- 
hood, so all of us from Oregon are pro- 
foundly conscious of the scenic and his- 
torical legacy which our great State 
enjoys. 

The June 1959 issue of the Ford Times 
has published an excellent article de- 
scribing the history and attractions of 
the Oregon seacoast community of 
Yachats, in Lincoln County. 

Author of the article is Comdr. Nelson 
H. Randall, USNR, retired, who presently 
lives in the Willamette Valley city of 
Corvallis, site of Oregon State College. 
The article is illustrated with vivid and 
striking color paintings of Yachats and 
the Oregon coast by Nelson Sandgren, 
likewise a resident of Corvallis, Oreg. 

I am pleased that the Ford Times and 
other national periodicals are featuring 
the Oregon shoreline, Mr. President, be- 
cause it is one of the loveliest seacoasts 
in the world. A photographer for Life 
Magazine once told me that he had 
photographed every shoreline on earth, 
from the Antarctic all the way to the 
Northwest Passage, but that none had 
the variety and exquisite beauty of the 
seacoast of Oregon. 

Mr. Nelson Sandgren, with his pictures, 
and Comdr. Nelson H. Randall, with his 
article, have done justice to a portion 
of that seacoast, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the article from*the Ford 
Times for June, by Commander Randall, 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
The title of the article is “No Yachts in 
Yachats.” Ford Times is published by 
the Ford Motor Co. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

No Yacway IN YACHATS 
(By Nelson H. Randall) 

On the Oregon coast there is a town 

named Yachats, That name aroused my in- 
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terest, conjuring up yachts with white sails 
dotting a harbor, similar to those I have 
seen on war-time weekends at Marlblehead, 
Massachusetts, and I felt a nostalgic urge to 
find out what Yachats looked like. 

Driving“north from Florence along U.S. 
Highway 101, which climbs far up on the al- 
most vertical cliffs, I was afforded a pano- 
rama of rolling surf on a long stretch of 
beach, the breakers spread out like white 
ruffies on a petticoat. Occasionally I could 
see whales spouting, many of them so close 
to shore it was possible to distinguish their 
arched backs as they sounded; and at one 
famous spot there were hundreds of sea 
lions crowding the rocks. 

On rounding a curve about 3 miles south 
of Yachats my view was suddenly blocked 
by the steep and rocky side of Cape Per- 
petua, a historic landmark which was dis- 
covered by Captain James Cook in 1778. Ac- 
cording to his journal, he so named it be- 
cause it was sighted.on St. Perpetua’s Day, 
March 7. With its jagged rocks and twisted 
trees, Cape’ Perpetua has apparently taken a 
perpetual beating from storms and winds, 
but as I saw it in the bright sunlight, 
looming sharp against the sky, it appeared 
as a symbol of perpetuity and seemed well- 
named. 

The highway skirts the base of the cape, 
and the town of Yachats, when first sighted 
about 2 miles farther. on, appears as a clus- 
ter of low, light-colored buildings on a nar- 


‘row stretch of flat land squeezed between 


mountains and ocean. Passing an intrigu- 
ing log hotel at the mouth of the Yachats 
River, I followed the road signs to a State 
park perched on arocky point. - 

A friendly fisherman genially answered 
some questions régarding the town. Ya- 
chats is probably one of the most universally 
mispronounced names. In the early records 
it was spelled “Ya-huts,” the name of a 
small of Alsea Indians. Thé present 
pronunciation is Yah’hots. It has been said 
that it means “at the foot of the mountain.” 

My friend hauled in his line from which 
dangled two fat sea perch, or pink tails, as 
he called them, Kelp fish, rock cod, and 
salmon are also caught from the rocks, and, 
except for the salmon, no license is required 
to fish here. In the sandy coves nearby 
there are frequent runs of sea smelt, which 
are caught by wading waist deep into the 
surf with large nets. “The smelt are run- 
ning” is a signal for most of the population 
to start running also, with their smelt nets. 

When the glowing disk of the sun dropped 
toward the horizon, I returned to the log 
hotel I had noticed as I came into town, and, 
with the rhythmic roll of the surf in the 
background, was soon lulled to sleep. Next 
morning everybody in Yachats seemed to 
be out digging for razor clams. 

The razor clam is unique, because it has a 
digging device of its own at the end of the 
shell opposite the neck, and once it starts 
going down in the soft sand it takes some 
fast digging to catch it.. The popularity of 
the sport was attested by the crowd on the 
beach that morning, armed with clam guns, 
@s their special shovels are called, digging 
hurriedly where a clam sign appeared, or 
lying prone with one arm down a hole, try- 
ing to outrace the bivalve. 

The best clamming is at low tide, prefer- 
ably a minus one, when vast expanses of 
nearly level beach are exposed. This also 
makes it easy to walk around the outcrop- 
pings of rocks, highlighted by little sequin- 
like pools left in the hollows by the receding 
tide. In these pools I found light green 
sea anemones, which close over and swallow 
whatever falls into their maws, and many 
other forms of multicolored sea life. Cling- 
ing to the rocky sides of these marine gar- 
dens were masses of starfish, from the tiny 
baby ones to big fat grandparents, sea 
urchins covered with purple spines, and 
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large clusters of mussels which the early In- 
dians used for their main item of food. On 
the beach I found many perfect sand dol- 
lars, and a number of agates and jaspers. 
This area, I learned, is a mecca for agate 
hunters, although the best finds are made 


I left Yachats reluctantly, wondering 
where else I could find so many interesting 
features pér square mile. On my way out of 
town I paused for a‘ last look at the fishing 
fleet still hovering offshore. After all, those 
trollers were the nearest things to yachts 
that I had seen around Yachats. 
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New Novel by Gene Hendryx, of Alpine, 
Tex., Relating to Marines in Wartime 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
when Gene Hendryx, of Alpine, Tex., 
writes about the U.S. Marine Corps, the 
writing has a ring of authenticity. Mr. 
Hendryx served as a marine in World 
War I, ixf campaigns such as the Solo- 
mon slands, Guam, and Iwo Jima. He 
was discharged with a total disability 
from. diseases contracted in the Pacific. 
He disciplined himself for recovery. He 
is a fighter of peace now; a fighter for 
good government side by side with us 
in Texas. 

Although busily engaged as general 
manager of radio station KVLF in Al- 
pine, Gene Hendryx still found time to 
put his memories of marines in action 
into a novel entitled ‘Semper Fi”, which 
is soon to be published. 

«Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article from the San An- 
gelo (Tex.) Standard-Times for. Sunday, 
March 29, 1959, entitled ‘‘“Gene Hendryx 
Novel Slated To Go to Press in Sum- 
mer.” . 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, — 


as follows: ° 


GENE HEeNDRYx Novet Suatep To Go To PRESS 
In SUMMER 

‘Gene Hendryx, prominent West Texas 
radio station owrler and ex-Marine, joined 
the ranks of the Nation’s novelists this week 
with announcement by Pageant Press of 
New York of a summer publication date for 
his first book, “Semper Fi!” 

Hendryx’s souvenirs from World War II 
campaigns in the Solomon Islands, Guam, 
and Iwo Jima included yellow jaundice, ma- 
laria, dengue fever and just about every- 
thing else the Pacific had to offer. He also 
brought back enough poignant memories to 
fil a book. ~*~ ' 

“Semper Fi!” is dedicated to men who died 
while serving with the Ninth Marines. The 
fictional character at the story’s center is 
Ray Lang, a young football player from 
Hondo whose ences in the Marine 
Corps roughly parallel Hendryx’s own. 

 ‘QVALDE NATIVE 

Hendryx was reared. in Uvalde, played foot- 
ball for. the Uvalde Coyotes, and cut high 


school short to join the Marines. At war's. 
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end he was discharged with a total disabil- 
ity from diseases contracted.in the Pacific. 

After a long period of hospitalization he 
was able to finish high school at Uvalde and 
continue his convalescence while a Student 
at Sul Ross State College in Alpine. He took 
a B.S. degree there in economics and an 
M.A. in Government. 

While a student he also became interested 
in radio and held a part time job with the 
Alpine radio station. After graduation he 
became commercial manager of KIUN at 
Pecos and in 1954 became one of three 
founders and owners of KCMR at McCamey. 


PUBLIC FIGURE 


Hendryx had become general mahager of 
KVLF in Alpine in 1950 and is now presi- 
dent, having bought controlling interest in 
1956 after sale of the McCamey station. 

Energetic in public affairs, Hendryx is 
president of Sul Ross Ex-Student Associa- 
tion, director of the Texas Association of 
Broadcasters, a former county chairman of 
the Democratic Party and a past president 
of the Alpine Chamber of Commerce. He is 
also Most Excellent High Priest of Royal 
Arch Masons, a Rotarian, Knight Templar 
and Shriner. 

The father of sons aged 5 and 2, Hendryx 
is married to the former Lucille Kempen of 
Alpine. 

“Semper Fi!” was written in spare hours, 
Hendryx says. “I’ve got a couple more 
novels I’ve been kicking around in my 
mind,” he adds, “but I will probably never 
write them unless: this first effort meets 
with some chance of success.” 

He says the book is written in rough and 
tumble Marine Ccrps language, pulling no 
punches. “However,” he notes, “it is one of 
the few war books ever written that is not 
dominated by sex.” 





Judiciary Subcommittee Hearings on In- 
surance—The Insurance Editor of the 
U.S. Investor Comments Upon Current 
Hearings by Senate Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
, Thursday, May 28,1959 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
the current issue of the U.S. Investor ap- 
peared an important article, written by 
Mr. Roger Kenney, insurance editor of 
that periodical. The comments upon the 
problem now under study are of such im- 
portance that I feel they should be in- 
corporated in the Recorp, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lessons From THat SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 
Warmup Session on RatTes—INDUsTRY 
SHoutp Nor Be MISLED BY VAGUENESS OF 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE TESTIMONY—SUB- 
com™mirree Is LAYING GROUNDWORK FOR 
Biccer Tuincs To Come 


(By Roger Kenney) 


The shape of things to come on this ques- 


tion of rates, ratemaking, rate deviations, 
etc., was pretty well marked out in Wash- 
ington on May 12 when the Senate Antitrust 
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Subcommittee, under the chairmanship of 
Senator O’ManHoney, took it upon itself to 
secure the views of the Justice Department 
on what should be done to preserve compe- 
tition and the public interest in this impor- 
tant sphere of property and casualty com- 
pany operations. The witness on that occa- 
sion was Robert A. Bieks, Acting Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Antitrust 
Division, who very early in his testimony 
made the bold statement that a regular pat- 
tern of control has been established in nearly 
all the States with respect to both fire and 
casualty rates. With this as a precept, he 
suggested that the Senate subcommittee 
would d® well to start with an inquiry into 
the functions of the rating bureaus for the 
purpose of ascertaining the extent of free- 


dom to cut rates and alter coverage pres-— 


ently accorded fire and casualty insurers. 

Keeping in mind that he was making this 
suggestion on the basis of investigations 
already made—and probably currently going 
on—by the Justice Department, it is rather 
significant that he pointed his remarks at 
the strict rating laws passed by so many 
States in the late 1940’s. “The model bill,” 
said he, “requires that every member or sub- 
scriber to a rating organization shall adhere 
to the filings made on its behalf by such 
organization, except that any such insurer 
may make written application to the com- 
missioner for permission to file a deviation.” 
Indicating that up to this point, the model 
law seemed to meet the requirements of 
Public Law 15 which stipulates that reason- 
able and fair competition shall be encouraged 
by the State laws and regulatory practices, 
he went on, however, to call attention to the 
fact that the would-be deviator must notify 
the rating organization, and the latter or- 
ganization, in turn (with all the power that 
lies behind members acting in concert), is 
entitled to a hearing on the question 
whether the deviation shall be allowed. Not 
only that, but if the would-be deviator is 
fortunate enough to survive this ordeal, he 
receives approval of his proposed rate or 
deviation only for 1 year. Whereupon he 
must go through the entire process again, 
with all that implies in the way of a heavy 
time and expense-consuming process. As 
Mr. Bicks put it: “The upshot is that any 
insurer who wishes to compete ratewise may 
face real practical difficulties. Activities by 
insurers pressuring uniform rates could 
reach the point where they might constitute 
an act of boycott, coercion, or intimidation 
which are specifically prohibited under the 
McCarran Act (Public Law 15) and thus 
come directly within the realm of Federal 
jurisdiction.” 

“TOO VAGUE,”’ WE DON’T THINK SO. 


The immediate reaction in the industry to 
Mr. Bicks’ testimony was that it was “too 
vague”—that he was “content to talk in 
generalities on a subject which ¢alls for spe- 
cific treatment.” For our own part, after 
carefully observing the operations of the Jus- 
tice Department through the years, we are 
not ready to subscribe to this view. What 
you must remember is that the very nature 
of this Department’s work calls for a closed- 
mouth attitude—even on the witness stand— 
60 much so that we are surprised that under 
the relentless questioning of Donald P. Mc- 
Hugh, counsel for the Senate subcommittee. 
Mr. Bicks admitted that the Justice Depart- 
tment is reviewing the alleged harassing tac- 
tics which have been directed against the 
Insurance Company of North America to de- 
termine whether such actions. constitute 
“boycott, coercion or intimidation” within 
the meaning of the McCarran Act. 

JUSTICE DEPARTMENT VERY MICH IN THE 

‘ PICTURE : 

Taking this statement in connection with 
his previous remarks to the effect that the 
Justice Department's investigation had re- 
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vealed that a “regular pattern of control (of 
rating bureaus) has been established in near- 
ly all States,” you have a strong hint that the 
Senate subcommittee is to have a good deal 
of support from the Justice Department in 
its investiagtion of what “makes” and “goes” 
in rating procedure in the fire and casualty 
field. And this is not necessarily a bad thing 
for the industry, since a whole lot needs to 
be done to clear the air on just how easy or 
how difficult it should be for independent 
companies to deviate or make independent 
filings. 
INDEPENDENTS ARE WELL ORGANIZED 

On this score, it is well to keep in mind 
that no longer are the independents in the 
fire and casualty industry a group of mav- 
ericks choosing to go their own way in a 
highly individual manner, but rather a well- 
organized and closely knit group under the 
forceful leadership of Vestal Lemon, general 
manager of the National Association of In- 
dependent Insurers. Lest you forget, it was 
the same Mr. Lemon who, during the meet- 
ing of his organization last November just 
prior to the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners at New 
Orleans, enumerated certain developments 
and matters which call for sober reflection 
and critical analysis by those who, like 
his organization, stand unalterably for con- 
tinued State regulation. 

First: and foremost on his list was the 
alleged attempt by powerful segments of the 
industry—aided and abetted in certain in- 
stances by regulatory authorities—to enact 
legislation which would force all independ- 
ent companies into rating bureaus and at 
the same time bring about conditions mak- 
ing deviations and independent filings well 
nigh impossible. We dare say that Mr. 
Lemon will be-called upon to expound be- 
fore the Senate subcommittee on this very 
serious charge—and it certainly will make 
interesting listening not only for the sub- 


, committee but the Justice Department as 


well. 

The point to remember is that Mr. Lemon 
has placed certain State regulatory author- 
ities in the same category with certain 
powerful segments of the industry and has 
thus laid the groundwork for the very kind 
of suit which Mr. Bicks seemed to be con- 
sidering when, during his testimony of the 
past week, he remarked that State laws mak- 
ing bureau membership mandatory, like 
that of Texas, go a long way to prevent 
deviation and have the effect of discouraging 
deviation. Whether Mr. Lemon’s testimony 
before the Senate subcommittee will trigger 
a suit by the Justice Department on- the 
\constitutionality of such laws is at least 
an interesting speculation. 

Of course, the fact that even at this early 
date the name of the North America Com- 
panies has come in for special mention in 
connection with its difficulties in getting and 
holding deviations means that this situation 
is dye for some very special attention by the 
Senate subcommittee. Indeed, we would not 
be at all surprised if there was some whole- 
sale subpenaing of the files pertaining to 
the famous NYFIRO case in New York as well 
as other equally hard-fought legal battles 
between the bureau interests on the one 
side and the North America on the other in 
different parts of the country. And this 
could lead to quite a show—what with sub- 
penas going out for the dominant figures on 
each side—a situation which should be wel- 
comed by all concerned. At least, meeting 
before the Senate subcommittee isn’t as ex- 
pensive as meeting in court, as both adver- 
saries will agree after what they have been 

in the past few years. Not only 
that, but if anyone is looking for a forum to 
discuss what's right and what’s wrong about 
rating procedures and practice, rating bu- 
reaus, etc., there is no better place than these 


. Senate subcommittee hearings where not a 
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word is dropped without its significance 
being carefully weighed in the light of pos- 
sible revision of the McCarran Act. 


M’HUGH’S VIEWS ON RATEMAKING 


And don’t think for a moment that the 
hearings in Washington will be confined to 
the question of the right to deviate=—all- 
important though it be. If your memory is 
good, you will recall that in an address made 
recently by Donald P. McHugh, counsel for 
the Senate subcommittee, before zone 2 
of the National Aégsociation of Insurance 
Commissioners at White Sulphur Springs, 
he gave ample evidence of having made a 
very thorough study of the entire rating 
machinery in the fire and casualty field, iin- 
plying that not only. had the industry be- 
come weighted down with bureaus and pools 
but the bureaus in turn had become so 
imbued with their own importance that they 
were making a needlessly complex task ‘out 
of their allotted role in ratemaking. In fact, 
he went so far as to raise the question 
whether the bureau shouldn’t be limited to 
gathering statistics on pure loss costs. To 
repeat his words: 

“The argument that a bureau-made rate 
must embrace all components of the pre- 
mium to deceptive. Stripped of this cam- 
ouflage, the operations of the bureaus can 
be critically examined by the subcommit- 
tee on their merits. The basic issue is 
whether or not the type of open price 
competition commanded by the Sherman 
Act is suited to insurance in view of the 
possible effects, such as endangering sol- 
vency and driving the small companies 
out of business. 

“The legislative history of Public Law 
15 sheds little light upon the~type of 
State rate regulation Congress deemed 
desirable. The House report decried com- 
pulsory bureau membership, urged inde- 
pendence of action, and proclaimed the 
congressional belief that competitive rates 
on a sound financial basis are in the public 
interest. But little can be gleaned of the 
congressional attitude toward the tech- 
niques of bureau ratemaking. 

“If the rating bureaus are ynable to jus- 
tify. the broad grant of power over rates 
they now possess, the subcommittee may 
wish to consider whether the public interest 
would be better served by a different system. 
Among the suggested possibilities is the sys- 
tem whereby each insurer sets its own rates 
but where all companies would belong to a 
statistical bureau. ._This agency would de- 
velop pure premium upon the combined loss 
experience of all carriers since practice has 
demonstrated that sound actuarial principles 
requires the pooling of experience. No com- 
pany would be permitted to charge a rate 
less than this pure premium. Final rates 
would be calculated by each insurer loading 
the pure premiym with the amount being 
necessary for overhead, including acquisi- 
tion costs and profits. This would allow for 
competition on each element of the pre- 
mium dollar except the amount allotted for 
losses. 

“Many technical difficulties would still 
have to be solved under this proposed sys- 
tem. Some precedent already exists in the 
life insurance field for this approach to rate 
determination and regulation. In its brief 
in the SEUA case, the Department of Jus- 
tice advanced this concept of ratemaking.” 


A CENSUS WILL BE TAKEN 


You don’t have to be much of a student 
of human nature to appreciate that with Mr. 
McHugh entertaining such thoughts as 
these, a census is likely to be taken of the 
bureaus, pools, associations, and the func- 
tions they perform for the industry and 
the public. If that happens, then indeed 
will some very revealing facts be produced. 
For instance, back in July 1956, the Cas- 
ualty & Surety Journal (published by the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
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panies) devoted its entire issue to infor- 
mation about the major associations in the 
insurance industry—and in that issue it 
listed some 61 organizations with wide and 
varied functions, some important and some 
not so important. And be it noted that 
the editors made no pretense that the list 
was in any way complete, simply stating 
during the course of their introductory re- 
marks: “There is confusion, even in well- 
informed insurance circles, about the ob- 
jectives and responsibilities of the industry’s 
multiplicity of organizations.” 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-THREE BUREAUS AND 
POOLS COSTING $72 MILLION 


That, dear readers, is the understatement 
of our time. One of the great weaknesses of 
the fire and casualty industry has been that 
when a new problem arises seemingly de- 
manding joint (we were going to say con- 
certed but that is a bad word in Washing- 
ton) action, a new organization or associa- 
tion has been formed. But no one in au- 
thority within the industry has ever taken 
unto himself the responsibility of weeding 
out those organizations which have out- 
grown their usefulness. As a consequence, 
the industry is weighted down today with 
bureaus, pools, and associations which, of 
course, must be supported, and thus, in some 
measure at least, are a burden upon the 
policy-buying public, to say nothing about 
the all-too-often forgotten men of the in- 
dustry, the dear old stockholders. 

It will come as a surprise to our readers 
to learn that only recently one of the top 
associations in the industry took upon itself 
the task of compiling an up-to-date list of 
bureaus, pools, etc., and their annual cost 
to the industry—coming up with the as- 
tounding information that there are now 133 
bureaus, organizations, etc., costing about 
$72 million to support. Of this amount, $58 
million went to support fire organizations 
and $14 million went for casualty organiza- 
tions. 

In any man’s language, that’s quite a load 
for the industry to carry in these days of 
streamlined competition in the mass market 
lines. And our guess is that before the Sen- 
ate subcommittee hearings on rates are com- 
pleted, much attention will be given to the 
question as to why this “New England attic” 
of the fire and casualty business hasn’t been 
cleaned out—long since. 





Legislation for the Refugee Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter I have received from 
Clarence A. Leslie, secretary of the New 
York Conference of the Augustana 
Lutheran Church, commending the 
enactment of legislation establishing 
the Refugee Year. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: ; 

New York ConrerENcE, 
‘AUGUSTANA LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
Clifton, N.J., May 6, 1959. 
Senator Wriitram LANGER, 
Chairman, Committee on Immigration, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

HonoraB.e Sig: At the convention of the 

New York Conference of the Augustana 
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Evangelical Lutheran Church held in Jer- 
sey City, N.J., April 21-24, 1959, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That conference urge the 
President and Congress of the United 
States to support the Refugee Year—June 
1959 to June 1960—by enacting permanent 
legislation granting permission for resettle- 
ment, and cepies of this resolution to be 
forwarded to the appropriate Congressmen 
and congressional committee.” 

We are confident that this will receive 
your earnest consideration, 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE A. LESLIE, 
Secretary. 





European Opposition to U.S. Merchant 
Marine Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WARREN .G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 
Senators may recall, certain European 
maritime nations are sending repre- 
sentatives here on June 8, to offer formal 
protests to our country’s maritime poli- 
cies in aid of the U.S. merchant marine. 

We have been assured by the State 
Department, which is arranging the 
mieeting, that it will be simply an official 
presentation of views on the part of the 
eight countries to be represented. 

Apparently, this view of the purpose 
of the meeting is not shared by some of 
the visitors, if we may credit the news 
story which appeared on May 25 in the 
Baltimore Sun, under a London date- 
line, headed “British Minister Will Head 
Maritime Assault on District of Colum- 
bia.” The article indicates that the 
formal exchange of views may be some- 
thing other than formal. 

So that there may be no misconcep- 
tion of what our European maritime 

“friends have in mind for their coming 
visit, I ask unanimous consent that the 
article published in the Baltimore Sun 
be printed at this point in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BrRITIsH MINISTER WiLL LEAD MARITIME 

ASSAULT ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
* (By Joseph R. L. Sterne) 

Lonpon, May 24.—Britain is sending a 
cabinet minister to Washington June 8 at 
the head of a delegation which will protest 
vehemently against American merchant 


shipping policies. 

He is Harold Wilkinson, Minister of Trans- 
port and Civil Aviation, whose department 
has jurisdiction over maritime matters. 

The decision to place the British delega- 
tion under a cabinet member underscores 
the importance Britain is attaching to the 
10-nation conference. 


WILL HIT EVIL POLICIES 


Along with other traditional maritime 
powers, the British will seek to swing world 
opinion against the evils of American ship- 
ping policies. 

In particular the attack will be launched 
against: 

1. American encouragement of so-called 
flags of convenience or necessity fleets which 
have been built up in recent years by ship- 
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owners, mostly Americans and Greeks, who 
want to avoid high taxes. 

2. American flag discrimination practices 
which direct that 50 percent of Government- 
owned and financed goods must be carried 
by American flag ships. 

3. American subsidy policies which, in the 
British view, are going far beyond the point 
of equaling ship construction and operating 
cost in comparison with other established 
maritime nations. 


NATIONS LISTED 


Protests will be lodged by Britain, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, West Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden 
during the talks in Washington. 

In the opinion of the British shipping in- 
dustry, these policies could destroy the mer- 
chant fleets and hence a good part of the 
military and economic effectiveness of the 
major NATO countries. 

Of the most immediate concerif here is 
the rise of huge merchant fleets under the 
flags of Honduras, Panama, Liberia and a 
few other nations that offer tax advantages 
to shipowners. 

Sir Nicholas Cayzer, president of the 
United Kingdom Chamber of Shipping, re- 
cently pointed out that in 1958 Liberia 
jumped ahead of the United States and Nor- 
way to take second place behind Britain in 
world listings of active merchant fleets. 


He referred contempuously to Liberia as 
a nation which 10 years ago had on register 
only one ship of 1,000 tons, 

British spokesmen concede that American 
shipowners have such high costs that resort 
to registration under such flags may, in fact, 
be a necessity as well as a convenience, 


IDEA REPELLENT 


But in the British view the idea of having 
shipowners register under the flag of another 
nation to avoid taxes is repellent. 

British shippers would rather have the 
United States offer big tax allowances than 
engage in and encourage what is regarded 
as fraudulent subterfuge. 

Second big target at the Washington con- 
ference will be the American 50 percent cargo 
rule, 

Not only does this give American shipown- 
ers the right to carry one half of all Gov- 
ernment owned and financed cargoes at rates 
well above those being charged on the world 
shipping markets, the British contend. It 
also gives the Americans leeway to undercut 
their competitors by offering extremely low 
rates on return journeys to the United 
States. 

CONTRADICTORY OPINION 

On the third point British opinion is some- 
what contradictory. 

Rather than have flags of convenience or 
necessity fleets and cargo discrimination, the 
British shipping industry would prefer the 
American Government to offer outright sub- 
sidies to its merchant marine, 





New Bedford’s Fishing Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a series 
of articles by Mr. Brad Hathaway, of 
the New Bedford Standard-Times, con- 
cerning New Bedford’s fishing industry. 
New Bedford is one of the Nation’s old- 
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est seaports and it has long been a center 
of domestic fishing activity. It today 


ranks as one of the leading ports of the - 


country. Both the city and the industry 
deserve our praise for the fine work 
which they have done. The industry 
today is one of the most important in- 
fluences upon our economy in south- 
eastern Massachusetts. Mr. Hathaway 
and the New Bedford Standard-Times 
have done a public service in bringing 
to the attention of the public these 
articles which describe the achievements 
of the New Bedford fishing fleet. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times, May 19, 1959] 
FisH PLeerT Must Have Dock SPace 
(By Brad Hathaway) 

New Bedford’s multimillion-dollar fishing 
industry has outgrown its whaling era facil- 
ities here and is looking everywhere for 
help—before it is too late. Biggest problem 
facing the 180-vessel fleet is docking space, 
a problem that skippers and boat owners 
have become increasingly aware of over the 
years. Increased facilities must be provided 
soon or the brakes will be applied to the city’s 
fastest growing industry. The New Bedford 
fishing industry and its allied industries em- 
ploy more than 3,000 persons. 

Value of seafood brought into this port 
alone last year was nearly $14 million. 


MANY OTHER ASSETS e 


Add the market value of vessels in the fleet, 
value of machinery, equipment and trucks 
used in 18 fillet plants, unloading plants and 
trucking firms, the salaries and wages of 
those connected with the industry, the cost 
of fuel, food, and supplies necessary when 
each vessel makes a trip; the equipment in 
marine railway yards and in machine shops, 
and the figure climbs conservatively to more 
than $100 million. 

US. Fish and Wildlife Service statistics 
show that just 26 years ago, in all of Bristol 
County, fish landings amounted to 17,152,311 
pounds, valued at $591,561. 

The statistics, hard to believe but a mat- 
ter of record, show there were only 31 fish- 
ing vessels of over 5 net tons and two mack- 
erel seimers working out of ports in this 
country. That was in 1933. 

Ten years later, landings at New Bedford 
had risen to 62,163,708 pounds, valued at 
$5,979,888. 

In 1958, there were 111,350,000 pounds of 
fish, sea scallops and industrial fish worth 
$13,790,500 landed here. And the number 
of vessels working out of this port is ap- 
proximately 180. 


LACK OF DOCKING FACILITIES 


For the 180 vessels in the fleet which aver- 
age about 70 feet in length, there are only 
728 feet of public wharf in the city devoted 
exclusively to docking facilities, That is 
pier 3. 

The rest of the vessels tie up alongside 
other city-owned piers used mainly for un- 
loading purposes or at privately-owned 
wharves here and in Fairhaven. 

The city owns Pier 4 and Homers Wharf. 
Fish unloading operations are conducted at 
these wharves. None of the city-owned piers 
have ever undergone major extensions to 
create additional facilities, although dis- 
cussion along this line has been frequent. 

Most of the time, two-thirds of the fleet 
is out fishing or undergoing repair at Fair- 
haven yards. The lack of docking facilities 
isn’t felt as keenly then as it is when storms 
force the vessels into port and holidays mean 
homecoming. 
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AT MERCY OF WIND, WAVES 


After gale warnings are hoisted, it isn't 
unusual to see seven or more vessels tied 
abreast to a wharf here to wait out the 
storm. 


Then they're subject to wind and waves. 
More than once a boat has been torn away 
from the others, to go aground or smash 
against the Fairhaven-New Bedford Bridge. 
The loss sustained while the vessel is laid 
up to undergo repairs is enormous. 

congestion also poses a potential 
danger from fire and explosions. 

Congestion means difficulties in icing down 
vessels and loading provisions aboard. A 
dragger or scalloper has to be shunted from 
dockside to another site so another vessel 
can tie up alongside a pier to take on sup-~- 
Plies. 

Most people don’t know just how much one 
fishing vessel is worth to the city and allied 
industries, 


BREAKDOWN OF EARNINGS 


Look what happened to the $141,000 gross 
stock of a typical New Bedford scalloper last 
year. It was divided as follows: Wages $78,- 
764, food $7,091, fuel $8,987, gear and sup- 
plies $4,822, ice $1,766, repairs $15,900, in- 
surance $6,751, mortgage interest $2,900, pro- 
visions for Federal and State income taxes 
$2,112, scallop bags $812, water $105, Social 
Security taxes $2,418 and other miscellaneous 
items. Remember: There are 180 vessels in 
the fleet. 

Fishermen say the port must have more 
unloading facilities to handle the fleet more 
efficiently. 

They say this would attract new buyers 
and that more competition would help raise 
the prices they get for fish. 

Some dealers and other waterfront person- 
nel reply that unloading facilities are now 
taxed only when an abnormal number of 
vessels dock here with large catches. 

They point to the many days when the 
catches of fewer than 10 vessels are sold in 
the auction room to the city’s 5 buyers. 

Many more vessels would have to work out 
of this port or a lot more fish would have to 
be caught to necessitate the construction of 
additional unloading facilities here, the deal- 
ers say. 

That the need for more docking space is 
of primary and immediate importance is de- 
nied by few. 

“Something should be done before it is too 
late,” says S. P. Jason, secretary-treasurer 
and business agent of local 59, Teamsters’ 
Union. 

Mr. Jason is a longtime advocate of ex- 
panded waterfront facilities here. Truckers 
in his union transport the city’s fish prod- 
ucts all along the east coast. 

City Councilor Joseph P. Boldiga, an offi- 
cial in the Ronny and Dannie Corp., fishbuy- 
ing firm on Homers Wharf, says “The vessels 
need the space and need it bad.” 

“LOT OF WASTED SHORE SPACE” 


“There is a lot of dissatisfaction with the 
present docking situation,” reports John F. 
Linehan, general manager of New Bedford 
Seafood Producers Association, “and there is 
&@ lot of wasted shore space.” 

The need for additional facilities here has 
been outlined over the years by officials in the 
old Atlantic Fishermen’s Union and the pres- 
ent 1,500-member New Bedford Fishermen's 
Association. 

Waterfront interests say concerted effort 
and organization by all concerned are neces- 
sary to solve the problems. 

“Come up with a united effort and half the 
battle’s won,” they say. “New Bedford (now 
ranked third in value of fish landings in the 
Nation) could be the top fishing port in the 
country.” 
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[Ffom New Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times, 
May 20, 1959) 

Crry WATERFRONT 50 YEARS BEHIND—PossI- 
BILITIES FOR EXPANDING FISHERIES Docks 
SUMMARIZED 

(By Brad Hathaway) 


In the face of New Bedford’s shoreline is 
changed by construction of additional facili- 
ties here for the 180-vessel fishing fleet, it 
will be the first time in more than a half- 
century. The need for more docking space 
for the fleet is evident, but just where the 
space should be provided is undecided. 

Foremost in the minds of many waterfront 
observers is the extension of city-owned 
Homers Wharf and the purchase and exten- 
sion of a wharf owned by New Bedford Gas 
and Edison Light Co., now occupied by 
Acushnet Fish Corp. 

This, they say, should be the first step in 
an overall program designed to. make both 
sides of New Bedford Harbor a mecca for the 
growing fishing fleet, rather than a port of 
congestion, 

Ideas of solving the problem come from 
fishermen, vessel captains and businessmen. 
Some ideas are old; some are new. 

They involve the Fairhaven waterfront, 
Fish Island, Popes Island, property of the 
New Bedford, Woods Hole, Martha’s Vine- 
yard and Nantucket Steamship Authority, 
the State Pier, city-owned piers, land north 
of the Maritime Terminal and south of 
Greene and Wood Pier. 

In the 1930s, piers 3 and 4 were extended 
to the west edge of the harbor channel in 
Public Works Administration projects. But 
the extensions amounted to only a few feet. 
No major pier facilities have been con- 
structed here since the turn of the century. 

Studies show that Homers Wharf can be 
extended 175 feet and that the gas company 
wharf could be lengthened 165 feet. The 
extensions would provide nearly 700 feet of 
additional docking space. 

Mentioned in passing as docking and un- 
loading site possibilities are the north side 
of Popes Island and the State pier. 

The State pier also houses the U.S. Naval 
Reserve facility, which some feel could be- 
come a centralized housing unit for water- 
front unions, the Seafood Producers Associa- 
tion, boat settlement houses, and others. 

The U.S. Naval Reserve moves out late in 
June to new headquarters at Fort Rodman. 
The pier building, occuying 14,000 square 
feet and comprising some 23 rooms, will then 
be available for lease from the State. 

Height of the State pier, however, has been 
termed a hindrance to the fleet and the con- 
version of the pier into a fishing fleet facility 
would mean the end of foreign and coastwise 
shipping into New Bedford. 

There are some, including at least two 
members of the advisory committee to the 
New Bedford Harbor Development Commis- 
sion who feel the city would have more to 
gain than to lose if the steamship authority 
took the island boat line out of New Bedford. 

They say the waterfront space occupied. by 
the authority could be put to more profitable 
use for the community by the fishing in- 
dustry. 

As for Fish Island, Mayor Lawler still has 
— for its development as a Coast Guard 

ase. 

“I’m going to make a concerted effort to 
get a commitment from the Coast Guard on 
whether it would like to maké use of Fish 
Island,” the mayor said last week. 

“The answer will let us know if Fish Island 
will be developed as a Coast Guard base or 
whether we should turn another way and 
see if it is feasible to convert it into use by 
the fishing industry.” 

Fairhaven’s waterfront, from the site of 
Mullins Freezer, north to the Fairhaven-New 
Bedford Bridge, also has been pointed out 
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as a possible area of development for fishing 
vessel berthing sites. 

Some, have suggested that a bulkhead 
causeway be constructed from Marine Park 
to Crow Island, with possible finger piers 
jutting toward the Fairhaven shore, 


WOULD USE FILL 


A project north of the city’s maritime 
terminal whereby fill from dredging could 
be used to extend the shoreline, providing 
land for unloading sites in the future, also 
is suggested by some fishing industry per- 
sonnel. 

One drawback to this location north of 
Fairhaven-New Bedford Bridge is that every 
time a vessel heads north, the bridge span 
must be opened. 

Some say that hours for the opening of 
the span could be set up so the inconveni- 
ence to motorists would be minor, Others 
point out that Route 95E crossing the river 
farther to the north, will funnel off a lot of 
traffic which now moves on Route 6. 

Another site location proposed by fishing 
industry leaders is south of Greene and 
Wood Pier, occupied by Ell Vee Dee, Inc. 

However, extensive and expensive dredging 
operations would have to be conducted here 
for suitable depth. 

FIND ROCKBOTTOM 

In May 1944, probings made by Army engi- 
neers of the U.S. Engineers Office in Provi- 
dence showed that the harbor bottom off 
the Blackmer Street area is of solid rock, 
with varying degrees of mud and gravel atop 
the rock bed. 

At one spot there was only 6.6 feet of mud 
and water to the rock at mean low tide. 

At that time Army engineers said they 
believed the rock bed would interfere with 
&@ proposal to construct a 500-foot long, 150- 
foot wide pier for the fishing industry. The 


proposal was dropped and nothing new was 
done. 


[From New Bedford (Mass.) 
Times, May 21, 1959] 


DrivE For FisH Faciuirres Is GAINING 
(By Brad Hathaway) 


The drive to increase facilities here for 
the fishing fleet is gaining momentum. 
Various study groups and committees are 
giving serious consideration to solutions. 
“We've needed additional docking facilities 
here for a long, long time,” said Mayor Law- 
ler. 
to cost man-sized money.” Just how much 
it will cost to extend facilities here is not 
known: Hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
perhaps millions. 

Plans to extend Homers Wharf, with the 
State sharing 50 percent of the cost, already 
are being drawn. Mayor Lawler, going ahead 
with a suggestion by the Harbor Develop- 
ment Commission, is also having a marine 
engineer survey the entire harbor. 


URGES LONG-RANGE PLANS 


John F. Linehan, general manager Of New 
Bedford Seafood Producers Association, says, 
“I believe a long-range program encom- 


Standard- 


* passing the entire harbor should be drawn 


up. 

“Such an expansion program could be in 
the form of a 20-year plan. Any work done 
is going to be expensive. But, there are 
some things which could be done immedi- 
ately to fit into the overall plan—such as 
the proposed extension of Homers Wharf.” 

Continuing with his discussion of indus- 
try needs, Mr. Linehan said, “The Coast 
Guard should very definitely be « part of 
this overall picture. 

“We owe it to the Coast Guard to provide 
its vessels with good docking and opera- 
tional facilities here. The value of the 
Coast Guard to Greater New Bedford is no 
less than the value of any industry or busi- 
ness bringing money and people into the 
area from outside the State.” 


“And any project undertaken is going 
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The group that has been working the 
longest on docking problems is the Fair- 
haven Planning Board. 

Although its present plans deal only with 
the Fairhaven shoreline, the board has said 
it would like to confer with the New Bed- 
ford Harbor Development Commission and 
to have the town included in any overall 
harbor program. 

COMMISSION AT WORK 


The Waterfront Development Commission 
of the Fairhaven board, under Chairman 
Earl Holden, has been working for several 
months on proposed improvements to the 
Fairhaven side of the harbor. 

Its plans include the widening and exten- 
sion of piers in the town and the dredging 
and developing of the shore in an area from 
about the foot of Union Street to the bridge. 

Preliminary plans call for a harbor of 
refuge some 15 feet deep between Crow 
Island, Marine Park and the Fairhaven shore. 
New shoreline facilities would add a mile of 
berthing space to the present docking space 
in town. 

Town businessmen are now being queried 
on their ideas for expansion. 

A New Bedford fisherman who has devoted 
much of his time in the last few months to 
studying the needs of the industry and 
possibilities for expansion feels that a fish 
pier, similar to those in Boston and Glouces- 
ter, is an answer to the problem. 


SPOKESMAN FOR INDUSTRY 


He is Ralph P. M. Raabe of 252 Shaw Street, 
@ member of the New Bedford Fishermen’s 
Association and designated a spokesman for 
the union in discussing fishing industry 
needs. 

Study committees have been set up by the 
Industrial Foundation and the Seafood Pro- 
ducers Association. The advisory board of 
the HDC is also vitally interested in the needs 
of the industry and has called a meeting with 
waterfront personnel for 7:30 tonight in city 
hall to become better acquainted with the 
situation. 

The most important body studying the 
problem is the Harbor Development Com- 
mission. It will be that group which will 
finally decide when, where, and what will be 
constructed here to serve the industry better. 

The commission already has recommended 
the harbor survey. 

Some waterfront personnel feel the com- 
mission has been slow to act on many prob- 
lems facing the fishing industry, despite the 
recommendation. 

They feel the commission membership is 
inadequate and is not working in the best 
interests of the industry. They said some 
of the men are not familiar enough with 
the fishing industry to know what is going 
on. 

“The commission is a new organization 
and still feeling its way around,” said Mr. 
Linehan. “Eventually, members will pave 
the way to a solution to the problems. Just 
give them a chance.” 

Attorney Louis Stone, chairman of the 
commission, said this week, “We are ex- 
ploring other means to acquire additional 
docking space here. This is still in the 
embryonic stage and can’t be made public 
at the present time. 

“We know that added facilities here are 
needed immediately. We are continually 
working on the problem.” 

The extension of Homers Wharf is being 
sought by Mayor Lawler through the State 
Department of Public Works. 

“This will be just a start," the mayor 
said. “Now we hope to get an overall plan 
and then will do what we can to implement 
the plan over a period of time. 


“I hope the State sees eye to eye with 
us and will participate in the program.” 

COMMON EFFORT NEEDED 

The need for the various study commit- 
tees to joint together in a common effort, 
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to pool resources and to advance their ideas 
based on knowledge of fishing industry 
needs, is of primary importance now, and 
for at least three good reasons: 

Dollars and jobs are being lost to the 
community because of a lack of facilities 
to handle fishing vessels which would other- 
wise operate out of this port. 

Competitive ports, eager to attract some 
of the business New Bedford now has, are 
spending more time and money to improve 
their facilities. 

By neglecting port improvement, New 
Bedford jeopardizes its chances of getting 
a fair share of future business which may 
develop within the fishing industry or affili- 
ated industries on the northeast coast, 

Whatever is going to be done—and some- 
thing must be, if the industry is to remain 
economically healthy—will take time, and 
it should be started without further delay. 





Hot Rod Club: Antidote to Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion today is faced with a serious prob- 
lem of delinquency among our youth. 

Daily, the newspapers carry stories of 
the activities of young folks, for a variety 
of motives, which are outside the ac- 
cepted modes of conduct in our society 
and which, regrettably, sometimes in- 
volve not only delinquency but crime. 

I am, therefore, always particularly 
pleased to find constructive efforts in 
communities to provide leadership, guid- 
ance, and counseling—and above all 
understanding—of the problems of 
youth, coupled with realistic efforts to 
channel their almost limitless reservoirs 
of energy, ingenuity, imagination, and 
capability into useful activities. 

As a splendid example, a recent edition 
of the Milwaukee Journal carried an 
article by Laura Pilarski, reviewing the 
activities of the hot rod club in Whitefish 
Bay, Wis. Composed of youths from 16 
to 19, the Vagabonds, with guidance and 
assistance from the local police depart- 
ment, are making constructive contribu- 
tions to improve safety in the com- 
munity. 

For example, in conjunction with the 
Whitefish Bay Police Department—a 
supporter of the club—the hot rodders 
recently assisted in spot checking for 
safety some 2,000 cars passing through 
the area. They gave after school hours 
for this project. In addition to imbuing 
these youth with a greater sense of road 
safety, the club membership is providing 
them with a knowledge of mechanics, 
group organization and cooperation, and 
respect for—and efforts to cooperate 
with—local law-enforcement officers. Of 
special significance is the fact that these 
hot rodders have a strict code within 
their own club to encourage the obsery- 
ance of traffic safety and good rules of 
conduct for the highways. 

Currently, various Senate Subcommit- 
tees on Juvenile Delinquency have either 
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already held, or are holding, hearings 
considering numerous pieces of legisla- 
tion in order to cope with the nationwide 
problem of delinquency among our 
youth. These bills cover a wide variety 
of subjects, including the problem of 
drug addiction, distribution of indecent 
publications, providing assistance to the 

States and institutions of higher learn- 

ing for the treatment and rehabilitation 

of juvenile delinquents, and other ap- 
proaches to the problems. 

Believing, however, that one of the 
most effective efforts to combat delin- 
quency is programing in the local com- 
munity—such as illustrated by the coop- 
eration between the Whitefish Bay Hot 
Rod Club and the local police depart- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article written by Laura Pilarski, and 
published in the Milwaukee Journal on 
May 23, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TEENAGERS AND DrivING—THIS HoTrop CLUB 
Has- Potrce SvupporT—WHITEFIsH Bay 
Yourus Spor Cueck 2,000 AUTOMOBILES To 
Ap Sarety CAMPAIGN 

(By Laura Pilarski) 

Every other Sunday, teenage boys collect 
in the council chambers of the Whitefish Bay 
village hall for some serious talk about auto- 
mobiles. 

They range in age from 16 to 19. They 
wear black poplin jackets with a covered 
wagon symbol and the word “Vagabonds” on 
them. 

The group, now 3 years old, is a hotrod 
club. The covered wagon stands for its 
goal of rolling along. Wanderlust also is re- 
fiected in the club’s name. 

Parliamentarian discussion about cars is 
but one phase of the club program. Mem- 
bers customize their own models, rebuild en- 
gines for drag racing and offer help to the 
Whitefish Bay police department in safety 
campaigns, 

CLUB SELLS BROOMS 

They also sell brooms. This project is 
undertaken annually in cooperation with 
the Sertoma club, a service club which as- 
sists the hotrodders. This sweepstakes 
event will be held Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday. Proceeds will help the club. 

In conjunction with the police department, 
another booster of the club, the hotrodders 
recently have spot checked for safety some 
2,000 cars passing through the Bay area. 
They gave afterschool hours to this project. 

Police Chief Orval Meister of Whitefish 
Bay told how appreciative he was for the 
service of Vagabonds. He mentioned that 
last year club members undertook a hubcap 
marking program at service stations as part 
of a campaign against hubcap thefts. 

CITES GROUP SPIRIT 

Members credit their adviser, Lt, Alex 
Boeder, of the Whitefish Bay police force, 
for much of their success and enthusiasm. 
One hotrodder characterized him as “a real 
great guy.” 

Lieutenant Boeder said the club was de- 
veloping a terriffic group spirit and promis- 
ing talent in mechanics. He described his 
role as rounding up people and events to 
fill the bill the club outlines. He pointed 
out that the group functioned under yery 
stringent rules. 

The club president, Dennis Lambrecht, 17, 
of 4619 North 8th Street, Glendale, agreed 
the constitution was tough. Its provisions 
bar any boy who is failing in school, 
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CAN BE EXPELLED 


The rules require that a member be sus- 
pended for a first traffic violation and ex- 
pelled for a second ohe. They also detail 
@ compulsory schedule of individual car 
checks for members. 

Lambrecht, a junior at Nicolet High 
School, said he shared the family car with 
his father. He jointed the club, he said, 
because he always has been interested in 
cars and engines. 

He listed present membership as 15 
actives. He said that driving safety and a 
healthy respect for cars were their main 
concerns. 

“It makes you mad to see young drivers 
who have no respect for the machine they’re 
responsible for,” Lambrecht commented. 
“It’s like using a good golf club to hit a 
stone.” 

“Tiny,” the club’s vice president, said a 
car was a complicated piece of equipment 
and worthy of good care. 

GOOD AS MECHANIC 

Tiny, who stands 6 feet 6, is Dennis Krue- 
ger, a senior at Whitefish Bay High School. 
He is 17 and lives at 5036 North Ardmore 
Avenue. 

He owns a 1957 Ford convertible which he 
described as an early graduation gift. He 
knows enough about mechanics to put in a 
new car transmission for a friend. 

Larry Sacks, 18, of 4911 North Diversey 
Boulevard, a club member 1% years, told 
how the Vagabonds stressed safety and gave 
boys a chance to learn about automotive me- 
chanics. He is an engineering student, a 
freshman, at Marquette University. 


RULES ARE EMPHASIZED 


Larry displayed a pamphlet which the 
Vagabonds have distributed during public 
safety check duties. It was prepared by the 
club and emphasizes these rules: 

‘Have your car safety checked regularly. 

Slow down and live. 

Think ahead, look ahead. 

Observe all rules of road courtesy. 

In hot rod lingo, these rules mean the 
Vagabonds are against “squirrels,” “shot rod- 
ders,” and “cowboys.” All these terms, the 
members said, refer to the driver, who is 
reckless, a showoff, and impairs the safety of 
others. 





We Can Lose the Cold War on the 
Educational Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently Dr. Frank C. Laubach, who has 
spent much time in the Far East and 
Southeast Asia, talked to a few of us 
around the luncheon table about some 
of the problems as he saw them in that 
part of the world. -At the time I asked 
him if he would not reduce his thoughts 
to writing. This he has done. 

The paper by Dr. Laubach is thought 
provoking. I believe that everyone can 
well read it with interest. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I ask un- 
animous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 
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We Can LOSE THE COLD WarR ON THE 
EDUCATIONAL FRONT 


(Dr. Frank C. Laubach) 


On January 14, 1959, Secretary of State 
Dulles, speaking before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, described our entire 
foreign policy. His statement was clear; it 
was comprehensive. But he omitted one ob- 
jective, because we have omitted it from our 
Government program. We are not trying to 
lift a billion people in the free world out of 
illiteracy. We are offering economic and 
technical aid; but as yet we are blind to the 
fact that illiteracy is a sound barrier prevent- 
ing that billion people from rising in the 
economic and cultural scale. Mlliterates 
everywhere have little or no money—little 
or no decent living standards; these things 
require a certain level of knowledge. Illit- 
eracy and poverty go together; one is the 
cause of the other. 

There is more illiteracy, and more hunger, 
in the underdeveloped countries of the free 
world than there was 30 years ago. This is 
because miraculous health and sanitation 
progress has sent the world population zoom- 
ing faster than people have been taught to 
read, and faster than food has been pro- 
duced to feed them. In America, where 
mechanized scientific agriculture produces 
far more food than we can consume, we are 
as yet unaware of the consequences of the 
rising illiteracy and the increasing hunger 
on the other side of the free world. The 
chasm widens every day. The rich grow 
richer—the hungry grow hungrier. 

We have been blind to this stupendous gap 
in our world program because Americans 
have had so little contact with that illiterate 
horde. In Asia and Africa there is no middle 
class like that which includes the majority 
of us in America. The rich one-tenth at 
their top are highly educated, make the 
laws to suit themselves, control the armies, 
run the governments, mint and own the 
money, own all the land. Those are the peo- 
ple with whom Americans have come into 
contact. The nine-tenths at the bottom are 
the have-nots. They are wholly illiterate, 
build their own houses, and live almost 
wholly without money. When we Americans 
travel abroad, we see these illiterates only 
from a distance; we tell one another that 
they do not really matter, for they are help- 
less. We may feel a twinge of pity as we 
pass them at a distance, but they do not 
bothers our conscience for long. 

Yet these billion underprivileged people 
will probably decide the future of the world. 
They have changed frem a:state of help- 
less despair to grim and ever-growing de- 
termination to come up out of their deep 
poverty and ignorance. This is because 
many factors have played on them during 
this century to stir up their longings. Mis- 
sionaries gave them a gospel of hope. They 
saw our soldiers during the Second World 
War—they saw our business men, our tour- 
ists—they saw the food they ate—they saw 
their clothes, the houses our people lived 
in, the autos we traveled in. They heard 
echoes of Woodrow Wilson’s 14 points, and 
they heard something about the Four Free- 
doms, We stirred those people more than 
they had ever been stirred in all the ages 
past. 

The hungry multitudes concluded that we 
have so much while they have nothing, be- 
cause we have secrets in books and maga- 
zines and we use those secrets to forge 
ahead. In this, they are absolutely right. 
Knowledge is the secret of our power; the 
illiterates want that knowledge. They want 
to read, and they want the books which 
will reveal the secrets of progress. 

But we have done little or nothing as a 
government to meet their passion for liter- 
acy and for books, We still coast along on 
the fatal illusion that those people do not 
matter. Meanwhile, the Communists have 
infiltrated among them, telling the nine- 
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tenths at the bottom that all Russians are 
literate and have access to books and 
magazines and the secrets of progress. They 
tell those illiterates that China is now mak- 
ing every man, woman and child literate as 
fast as possible; they tell them that if they 
will overthrow their present governments 
and go Communist, all of them will become 
educated, just as they all become educated 
in Communist countries—and that all of 
them will be e cipated from the anguish 
of everlasting hunger, and from the dark-| 
ness of eternal ignorance. This is a kind of 
fulfillment that every illiterate desires. 

Meanwhile, our Government does nothing, 
and says nothing or next to nothing, about 
this passion of the hungry multitudes to 
come up out of poverty through education. 
It is our fatal mistake; it must change with- 
out delay. Waiting a few more years can 
lose the world on this educational front. 

For the Communists have an astonishing 
accomplishment in literacy to show the rest 
of the world. Lenin was convinced that in 
order to make all Russians Communist, it 
Was necessary to teach everybody to read 
newspapers, and then to pour a constant 
stream of daily Communist propaganda into. 
every Russian home. So he began a tremen- 
dous compulsory literacy campaign, using 
8 mililon volunteers to teach. In 20 years, 
Russia was lifted from 9 percent literacy to 
over 90 percent literacy; today Russia is 
probably as literate as the United States. 
She is publishing more books, magazines, 
and newspapers than we are. THis tremen- 
dous literacy drive was compulsory, but it 
was the most popular thing the Communist 
government ever undertook, because people 
wanted to become literate. ‘ 

We were shocked by sputnik into the reali- 
gation that at the apex, Russia was abreast 
or ahead of us in science. We need to be 
shocked into the realization that this scien- 
tific superstructure is based upon an educa- 
tional foundation as broad as our own. 
When the Communists universal 
education, they mean it. But their educa- 
tion would all be Communist, and every- 
thing else would be eradicated. 

Since China went Communist, she has 
shown the same realization that to succeed 
she must make her 600 million people liter- 
ate. The Chinese characters constituted a 
formidable barrier to literacy; so 2 years ago 
China adopted a Roman alphabet as good as 
the best in the world, and now she is en- 
gaged in a drive to make every man, woman, 
and child literate in this new alphabet.: In 
all likelihood, China will be as literate as 
Russia within 20 years. It is the most pop- 
ular thing the Communists are doing, for 
people know that education is the strong 
rope up which they must climb to better 
things. 

Meanwhile, America is devoting her time 
and effort and money to educating 175 mil- 
lion Americans to keep up with Russia. She 
is doing almost nothing to help a billion 
people in the free world rise up out of the 
dictatorship of ignorance. Mr. Hollister, 
former Director of ICA, wrote in the Satur- 
day Evening Post of March 28: “In using the 
taxpayers’ money, my sole concern was, and 
is, the self-interest of this Nation.” We talk, 
and in the matter of literacy, we act, as 
though our only real concern .is ourselves. 
As a Christian, this makes me shudder. How 
much more must it make the hungry illit- 
erates shudder when it is interpreted by the 
Communists as proof that we are utterly 
indifferent to their needs? 

This neglect of our free world illiterates is 
not only wicked; it is against the interests of 
America herself. A billion people will turn 
against us at every if they be- 
lieve that their only hope of rising to a new 
level of life lies in communism. ° ° 

So right now we are falling frighteningly 
behind the Communists in the battle of 
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literacy. Not because we lack the know- 
how; we know how to make those countries 
literate. Not for lack of eagerness on the 
part of the masses; they are crazy to learn. 
Not from opposition by other governments; 
they are desperately eager for literacy for 
their masses, as @ way to ward off com- 
munism. 

And nobody opposes literacy from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. It has no enemies in the 
United States, for literacy abroad would be 
a boon to American business by providing 
greater foreign markets. Literacy is a pro- 
gram which will not have serious opposition 
anywhere. My experience through the 
United States and throughout the 97 coun- 
tries where I have worked ,indicates that if 
the United States were to espouse literacy 
strongly in backward areas it would be one 
of the most popular causes we ever pro- 

ted; it would undercut the terrific effects 

Communist propaganda. That is mutual 
security. 

Unless and until we bend our efforts to 
educate this illiterate billion, I think we are 
pouring $40 billion a year for military de- 
fense down a rathole, and that our economic 
and technical aid is wasted; for we shall 
lose the world on the educational front. 

Do we have enough money to undertake 
this free world literacy program? Certainly 
we have. If we shift the list of priorities, 
and place this one high where it belongs, we 
can carry this literacy effort at a very mod- 
erate cost. It will swiftly reduce other ex- 
perises we are shouldering around the world; 
for it will help those people to help them- 
selves, which is after all what we most desire. 

I have presented this tremendous gap in 
our world defense program to the three 
largest American philanthropic foundations, 
All of them said they had not dared to at- 
tack the problem because it is too big. So 
the biggest hole in our world defense wall is 
left wide open because it is so big nobody 
has been willing to try to close it. And 
through that hole the Communists will take 
the world, unless we stop being awed by its 
magnitude, and close it. 

The hundreds of literacy men and women, 
Americans and nationals, whom I have 
helped to train during the past 30 years, 
stand ready to help anywhere in the world: 
They agree with me that these illiterate 
multitudes are the easiest people in the 
world to win as our fast friends, if we con- 
vince them that we really care for them. 
We do not think the gap is too big for 
America. 





Mr. Hudoba, of Sports Afield, Writes on 
Migratory Fisheries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE. UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the most thoughtful and informed 
commentators in the field of wildlife and 
fisheries is Michae] Hudoba, the Wash- 
ington correspondent of Sports Afield 
magazine. Mr. Hudoba is known on both 
sides of Capitol Hill as a stalwart con- 
servationist, and a man who has dedi- 
cated his career to the preservation ef 
natural resources. 

Mr. Hudoba contributed to the May 
1959 issue of Sports Afield magazine a 
challenging column on the question of 
protecting migratory fisheries in the Pa- 
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cific Northwest. I ask unanimous con- 

sent, Mr. President, that the column by 

Michael Hudoba be printed in the Ap- 

pendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MIcHAEL Huposa’s Report From WaASHING- 
TON—TAKE Your CHorce: Dams or SALM- 
OoN—Br0Locists Racinc AGArnst Trme To 
SoLtve ProsLemMs Posep sy 600-Foor Dams, 
SoLtuTIion Nor YET In SIGHT 


Salmon and steelhead and dams are rap- 
idly approaching a head-on collision in the 
Pacific Northwest. The outlook for fish does 
not hold any great hopes. Here is an area 
where the mighty Columbia and its tribu- 
tary stream, the Snake, head in mile-high 
snowcapped and glacier-bound reaches of 
the Wyoming, Montana, and Canadian 
Rockies and pour their turmoiled waters 
into the Pacific at the Columbia’s mouth. 
It is here lies the greatest power potential 
on the North American Continent according 
to engineers. Hundreds of miles of rushing 
water pour through great gorges carved out 
of the rugged mountain chains in past eons 
of history. The very -thought of piles of 
concrete and steel 600, 700, 800 feet high 
harnessing the rushing torrents keep imagi- 
native engineering dreamers awake nights in 
ecstatic glee. 

The problem is not new. It has been 
going ever since settlement of the North- 
west. And dams are not the sole trouble. 
If salmon and steelhead eventually disap- 
pear, high hydroelectric dams will probably 
administer the coup de grace, but agricul- 
ture, logging, pollution, siltation, expanding 
civilization, removal of industrial gravel 
from spawning beds, forest fires—all will 
have had their influence. 

As salmon and steelhead have waged their 
persistent battle for survival, attitudes have 
changed. When the first big dam was built 
astraddle the lower Columbia during the 
thirties, the engineers in charge were al- 
most contemptuous of the fish problem. 
They declared publicly that their interest 
lay in producing power. It was only through 
the strenuous efforts by conservationists that 
fish ladders, traps, and fish lifts were in- 
cluded in the 60-foot-high concrete block 
across the migration route. When 500-foot 
Grand Coulee Dam went in far upstream on 
the Columbia, all fish passage attempts were 
completely abandoned in favor of attempts 
to transplant the upriver runs into lower 
tributaries. 

Had appreciation of the importance of the 
fish resource to the people of the Northwest 
been more realized by the engineers in the 
early days, the present crisis might have been 
arrested. Funds for research into the com- 
plicated problems have always been extremely 
small when compared with the cost of the 
dams, or even the fish passage facilities which 
have been included in all since Grand Coulee 
was built. 

But salmon have done well in spite of ad- 
versity. They have successfully negotiated 
the under-100-foot dams in the lower 
reaches. In fact, those of salmon ard steel- 
head races which fight. their way into the 
upper Columbia and the vast Snake River, 
with its important spawning tributaries, have 
gradually increased in spite of such deter- 
rents. For dams of this height, the big fel- 
lows have been abie to go over or were arti- 
ficially helped .by trapping and hauling 
around the dams. The small migratory 
fingerlings return to the ocean by tumbling 
over the spillways or riding the lower waters 
as they race through the blades of spinning 
turbines. 

But now new problems are pressing ever 
more closely. The lowhead dams on the 
lower Columbia are about completed and the 
eyes of power-hungry planners and turned 
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upstream where canyons are deep. Dams 
500, 600, 700 feet high are planned across the 
Snake, the important Salmon, the Clear- 
water, the Grand Ponde and the Imnaha, to 
name a few. One 250-foot dam is.already 
built at Brownlee and another just below at 
Oxbow. It was here 4,000 salmon and steel- 
head died last summer because of a faulty 
fish trap, and another estimated 6,000 of the 
12,000 which were hauled around the dams 
have failed to show up on the spawning beds. 

The proponents of the high dams are al- 
most lightly giving the State and Federal 
fishway management agencies 5, even 10 
years’ time in which to solve the difficult fish 
passage problems. Presumably, if they are 
not solved then, the mighty runs of upriver 
salmon and steelhead will be given the good- 
by death kiss. 

Recently, a newly activated fisheries sub- 
committee of the Columbia Basin Inter- 
agency Committee under Albert M. Day has 
demanded recognition for increased funds 
for research if it is to do its share in solving 
these difficult tasks. 

The Oregon congressional delegation led 
by Senator RicHarD NEuBERGER, Democrat of 
Oregon, has launched a move to seek $700,- 
000 Federal funds for July 1959 for this pur- 
pose and continuing appropriations of at 
least $1 million a year until answers are 
found, ° 





Collapse of U.S. Dollar: Savings Bonds 
Plan for Annuity Ended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, yes- 
terday there was published a very inter- 
esting article by the very fine writer, 
Sylvia Porter. The article is entitled 
“Collapse of U.S. Dollar: Savings Bonds 
Plan for Annuity Ended.” 

In the article Miss Porter treats of a 
particular case in which an effort was 
made to build up an annuity by means 
of savings bonds. 

I believe the article is a thought-pro- 
voking one. Certainly it illustrates what 
I have long felt clearly, namely, that the 
little fellow, who from time to time is 
encouraged and urged by the Govern- 
ment—for patriotic reasons—to invest 
in Government savings bonds, the few 
dollars which he may be able to save 
from time to time, is the one who gets 
the worst end of the deal, when we con- 
sider all of the bond transactions in 
which the Government is engaged. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article by Miss Porter printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
COLLAPSE oF U.S. DoLLar: 
PLAN FOR ANNUITY ENDED 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

My lifelong friend, Mac, called me the 
Other day and after short pleasantries, he 
blurted it out: “You know those ‘baby 
bonds’ I’ve been buying every week since 
1937 to build an annuity for Janice and me? 
Well, I've decided to cash them all in and 
I want your advice.” 


Savincs Bonps > 
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“Wait a minute,” I protested and my 
mind raced back. Mac had started buying 
® $37.50 U.S. savings bond each week 22 

ago to create an annuity on his own. 


years 
His plan fiad been to start cashing in & 


bond a week at $50 when he retired and he 
had deliberately disciplined himself into 
buying enough bonds regularly to keep him 
going for a lot of years in later life. I had 
enthusiastically endorsed this program from 
the start, had written about it repeatedly 
during the wartime forties. Now here he 
was—after all these years of buying baby 
bonds, war bonds, savings bonds—throwing 
over the whole program. 

“You retiring, Mac?” 

DOLLAR PREDICAMENT 


“No. I just don’t want to hold these 
bonds any longer. That $50 a week doesn’t 
mean to me what it did. I don’t have to 
tell you what has happened to the dollar. 
And I’m tired of having my friends tell me 
I’m a fool not to put my money in invest- 
ments that can earn a lot more.” 

“And you want me to tell you what stocks 


to buy?” 


“Not stocks,” he said and here came his 
surprise. “I want to go into other US. 
Government securities and I want you to 
help me.” 

So then we worked it out. Mac is cashing 
in the whole wad and his savings bond nest- 
egg has grown to many thousands of dollars 
over these 2 decades. He’s paying a tax on 
the accumulated interest and he is: 

Investing one-third in the U.S. Treasury’s 
25% percent bonds due February 15, 1965, 
selling in the market at around 91 cents on 
the dollar; ~ 

Investing one-third in the U.S. Treasury’s 
2% percent bonds due December 15, 1969, 
selling in the market at around 85 cents on 
the dollar; 

Investing orie-third in the US. Treasury’s 
2%4-percent bonds due September 15, 1972, 
selling in the market at around 83 cents on 
the dollar. 

PAY OFF UNDOUBTED 


This is what Mac will achieve: 

As these bonds come due, each will be paid 
off at 100 cents on the dollar. There is no 
doubt of the payoff. He is thus guaranteed 
a gain of nine points on his 2%s in 1965 
and of 15 to 17 points on his 24s in 1969 
and in 1972. 

On this gain, he'll pay a long-term capital 
gains tax—assuming this tax is still in effect 
in the years to come. 

Each year he’ll collect interest, amounting 
to $2.50 per $100 on his 24s, $2.62 per $100 
on his 2%s, 

These are minor coupons in these days of 
rising interest rates but, because he is buy- 
ing the bonds at such deep discounts from 
their original sale prices, his annual return 
actually ranges from 414 to almost 414 per- 
cent. This is dramatically more than he has 
been getting on his savings bonds, and he 
has been earning nothing on his matured 
baby bonds. 

CAN DECLINE MORE 


“Don’t forget the bonds you're buying 
can decline some more in price, and prob- 
ably will,” I warned Mac several times. 
“These are not riskl¢ess savings bonds; these 
are marketable securities. That gain is 
guaranteed only if you hold to maturity. 
You could have losses meanwhile.” 

“I figure I can hold,” he said. “This is a 
better deal for me. What a shame my an- 
nuity plan didn’t work out. You ought to 
tell others what you have told me. It’s only 
fair.” 

‘Yes. Mac has made a better deal finan- 
cially by switching from his savings bonds 
to the Treasury’s marketable bonds now sell- 
ing at prices equivalent to annual returns 
of.4% percent and more. It is a shame that 
the interest the Treasury is paying to little 
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buyers of its savings bonds is now so much 
less than it is paying to big buyers of its 
other types of securities: It is high time 
that the Treasury put the little bond buyer 
more on a par with others. It is only fair 
that you be told the facts. 

This I have done in this true tale about 
Mac. 





Stalin Era in Russia Past 
4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a letter I 
have received from Cyrus 8S. Eaton, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, together with an-article 
entitled “Stalin Era Past, Americans 
Stress,” written by Harrison E. Salisbury, 
and published in the New York Times, 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorD, as follows: 

THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILROAD Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 14 1959. 

Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: American visitors 
to the Soviet Union, including last year’s 
delegations of electric power officials, steel 
executives and educators, have come away 
with the feeling that Russian progress in 
science, industry and education, as well as 
other fields, is not being fully ere in 
the American press. 

This sentiment is forcefully reflected in 
the enclosed Moscow interview of Dr. Harlan 
Hatcher, distinguished president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, by Harrison Salisbury, 
one of the most responsible correspondents 
of the New York Times. I may add that 
the Hatcher-Salisbury interview confifms 
my own careful observations in the Soviet 
Union last fall. 

The views that Dr. Hatcher expressed to 
Mr. Salisbury deserve to be read by every- 
one interested in our relations with the So- 
viet Union, upon which the fate of mankind 
depends. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cyrrus EATON. 


[From the New York Times, May 12, 1959] 


STALIN Era Past, AMERICANS STRESS—VISITING 
Epucators Auso Say SovieT Must REVISE 
IDEA OF ROBBER BaRons’ UNITED STATES 

(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 
Moscow, May 11.—President Harlan H. 

Hatcher of the University of Michigan said 

today it was time that Americans realized 

the Stalin era was dead and that Russians 
recognized that the age of the robber nations 
was past. 


President Matcher made his comment in —~ 


up his favorable impressions of the 
Soviet educational system from a month’s 
inspection of Soviet universities. 

Dr. Hatcher is the leader of one of several 
American educational groups that have been 
surveying the Soviet educational ._ field. 
Other ranking educators who have just com- 
pleted a study tour’ include President Henry 
T. Heald of the Ford Foundation and Shep- 
herd Stone of the Ford Foundation, Prof. 
Philip E.’ Mosely, director of studies of. the 
Council of Foreign Relations; F, Cyril James, 
vice chancellor of McGill University, Mon- 
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treal; Norman P. Auburn, president of Akron Workload at the New Yofk Naval Ship- 


University, and William Pine, head of the 
scholarship program of the Ford Motor Co, 
fund. 


SOVIET GETS HIGH MARKS 


Dr. Hatcher spoke only, for himself. How- 
ever, the educators generally gave Soviet 
higher education very high marks. 

“Soviet society is moving at a much faster 
rate than is generally realized either here or 
abroad,” Dr. Hatcher declared. “Education 
is the motivating and guiding force in this 
evolution. .I think that the direction of this 
movement is going to surprise everyone.” 

Dr. Hatcher said it was time that “my 
countrymen begin to understa that 
changes can take place in the Soviet system 
and that these changes are actually occurring 
before our eyes.” 

He said he felt that too many persons in 
the United States, particularly at the policy- 
making level, tended to overlook the evolu- 
tion that has occurred in the last 6 years. 

“Stalin is dead and it is time that Wash- 
ington began to realize this,” Dr. Hatcher 
said. “And in the same connection it is high 
time that Moscow understands that the era 
of the robber ‘barons, the era of primitive 
19th century capitalism, has ended in the 
United States and given way to a completely 
new way of life.” 


UNIVERSITIES VISITED 
The group of educators headed by Dr. 


“ Hatcher has visited seven of the principal 


Soviet universities—Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kiev, Tiflis, Tashkent, Samarkand, and 
Irkutsk. Their principal impression in So- 
viet higher education was one of; drive, 
energy, pioneering spirit and high compe- 
tence. They devoted chief attention to the 
humanities and were surprised to find that 
contrary to the reports of some observers 
Soviet humanities were not being skimped 
for the sake of science. 

“On the contrary, we have found that the 
humanities here have benefited from the im- 
pact of new scientific attitudes,” Dr. Hatcher 
said. He gave much credit to the excellent 
foundation laid in the Soviet 10-year schools 
in languages and in literature, not only of 
Russia but of foreign countries. 


“Students arrive at the university wonder- 
fully well prepared,” he said. “They have 
excellent study habits. Their extracurricu- 
lar activities are tied into serious subjects. 
Reading habits are widespread and good. 
The use of libraries is exceptional.” 

It was his opinion that Soviet scientists, 
engineers, and technicians had a broader 
basis of the humanities than many in the 
United States. 


He helped conduct a semiziar for graduate 
students at Moscow University in contem- 
porary literature and was surprised at how 
widely read and conversant the students 
were with English and American literature. 

“There is a spirit of competition all way 
through the Soviet education system and in- 
deed Soviet life which I did not expect to 
find,” he said. 

As far as ideology is concerned, Dr. Hatcher 
said, he examined the content of many 
ideological courses and found their general 
nature not so different in concept from 
American courses in civics and government 
as he had expected. 

He was particularly struck by the driving 
energy and pioneering spirit east of the Urals. 
Irkutsk University with 3,500 students soon 
will double in size while Moscow and Lenin- 
grad will remain relatively stable. 


yard Matter of Vital Importance Both 
to the Nation and to Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the workload at the New York’) Naval 
Shipyard is a matter of vital importance 
both to the Nation and to Brooklyn. 
Nationally, because it keeps in operation 
the know-how naval shipyard, which is 
so vital to our defense activity. To 
Brooklyn, because of its economic im- 
pact. In this connection, I include a let- 
ter from Mr. Daniel Stea, president of 
the Master Mechanics and Foremen’s 
Association of the New York Naval Ship- 
yard: 





MasTER MECHANICS AND 
FOREMEN’sS ASSOCIATION, 
New YorK NAVAL SHIPYARD, 
Brooklyn,,New York, May 27, 1959. 
Hon. Francis E, Dorn, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Dorn: First, let me introduce 
myself. I am president of the Master Me- 
chanics and Foremen’s Association of the 
Third Naval District, situated in the New 
York Naval Shipyard, more familiarly known 
as the Brooklyn Navy Yard. The master me- 
chanics and foremen represent the highest 
echelon of civilian management in the naval 
industgial establishment. Furthermore, in 
the issue to be’presented in this letter, I 
feel sure I speak not only for top-level civil- 
ian management but all civilian personnel 
of the New York Naval Shipyard. 

The matter which is the subject of this 
letter concerns the congressional action on 
the Navy’s request for an additional modern- 
attack aircraft carrier of the Forrestal class. 
Congressional decision regarding this carrier 
is of critical importance, first to the national 
security and, second, to the personnel of the 
New York Naval Shipyard. 

The fight to obtain congressional approval 
of a carrier such as this is not new. There- 
fore, we here in the shipyard have had a 
chance to search our souls and examine the 
data and logic of the issue, not only from 
the point of view of our immediate work 
needs, but from the broader and more im- 
portant aspect of the national security. My 
presentation here focuses on the issue of our 
national security. On the other hand, this 
is not to minimize the importance of main- 
taining employment for the shipyard’s ap- 
proximately 13,000 people, plus another 
10,000 in private industry whose employment 
depends upon the workload assigned here in 
the shipyard. 

Speaking strictly as a layman, it appears 
to me that the needs of the Nation are con- 
fused by the complications and structure 
of our pattern of obtaining approval for 
such an item as a carrier. Our Navy’s 
leaders have stated the country’s needs in 


available modern-attack aircraft carriers in 
today’s state of world affairs. In essence, 
our Navy’s top military leaders have as- 
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serted that limited war remains a proba- 
bility. The use of unlimited weapons such 
as chemical warfare, biological warfare, and 
nuclear warheads are more a matter of can- 
celling out the enemy’s pteparation, with 
everybody agreeing that the introduction of 
these weapons would result in total 
catastrophe. 

There remains only an evaluation of the 
expressed needs of. our’ Navy’s top military 
leaders—the same people who have fought 
the wars and have seen the modern weapons 
in actual use. Also, their needs have been 
expressed as a consequence of their respon- 
sibility to operate the Navy. But for some 
people, even in the Congress, such expressed 
needs require an open season type of techni- 
cal evaluation. We begin to listen to the 
sensationalists, the space-cadets and the 
“rover” boys. Again, speaking as a layman, 
the utterances from sugh specialists simply 
do not make any sense. 

For example, tomahawks have been com- 
pared with our weapons. Yet, tomahawks 
were never used in our operational Navy. 
The tomahawk must be -compared with 
weapons in the culture in which used. On 
the other hand, the submarine will stand 
comparison. ‘The submarine has been used 
in our Navy and in recent wars. A sub- 
marine is a formidable weapon. But, a 
submarine can hardly be equated with a 
carrier. The nations that have lost the 
big wars were always ahead in submarines. 
It seems as though whether we are ahead 
of anybody in tomahawks or submarines 
means very little. 

Still. another question arises in connec- 
tion with the issue at hand, that is, the mat- 
ter of the fueling system. Atomic energy 
has demonstrated its tremendous potential 
in the case of submarines. However, again, 
according to our Navy’s top military leaders, 
the question of atomic power for aircraft 
‘carriers is another matter. To me, it ap- 
pears that atomic power, even for the air- 
craft carrier, would have certain advan- 
tages. On the other hand, the need for a 
modern-attack aircraft carrier, whether 
atomic-powered or otherwise, is of primary 
and overriding importance. It must be em- 
phasized that the most critical aspect of the 
problem here centers around the need for a 
longer flight deck for our modern high- 
speed carrier aircraft. It would be sheer 
folly were the Congress to deprive our Nation 
of its basic needs for security because they 
have in mind something even better. 

What can the Congress be thinking about 
when they question the usefulness of the 
modern-attack aircraft carrier when no 
sensible substitute has been proposed? 
Are we thinking only in terms of unlimited 
warfare and total destruction in which case 
pérhaps it would be better to discontinue 
our sessions altogether and have some fun 
while we still may. 

The freedom which makes America so great 
allows for many a dissenting voice even that 
of a certain pretender to the throne of the 
kingdom of atomic submarines who contin- 
ually persists in imagining and constructing 
weapons which are designed exclusively to 
satisfy the needs of the war of the worlds. 
Such fantasy planning, in the absence of 
operational experience possessed by the top 
Navy's military leaders can only avalanche 
us,all into the next world. It is significant 
that this same individual is equally vocifer- 
ous in his utterances regarding our system 
of education, our industrial organization 
structure, our mode of living and everything 
else in which he lacks operational experi- 
ences. On the other hand, we feel that we 
can be proud of what we have in America 
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whether it be the best system of education in 
the world or the best Navy in the world, 
both of which have made steady and sure 
progress through many years of trials and 
tribulations. Who would deny that the un- 
precedented progress of our great Nation has 
been the consequent of our democratic prog- 
ress which develops the maximum potential 
of our people in an organized context, at the 
same time allowing for individual differences. 

To say the least, we resent the attentions 
given these nonsensical attacks on all-that 
has been important to our life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness, to say nothing of our 
military victories. We deplore the unwill- 
ingness of such individuals to meet actual 
issues head on, answer specific questions and 
come up with facts but, instead, hide behind 
big heads on small bodies with a total disre- 
gard for the higher level operational expe- 
riences of our civilian and military leaders. 

There comes a timé@ when the aggressive- 
ness of our righteous and proper actions 
must be stepped up—a time when vigilance 
is called for. We ask you in the name of 
our country and all it stands for to con- 
sider the practical implications of disregard- 
ing the expressed needs of our Navy’s top 
military leaders, and their wonderful record 
of defense over the years—of disregarding 
these people and taking note of those indi- 
viduals whose sensationalism appears to bé 
their greatest virtue. We ask that Congress 
get down to brass tacks and give our Nation 
the weapons our military leaders know are 
required. We ask this in the name of the 
13,000 people of the New York Naval Ship- 
yard and of those who have worked here in 
the past and will continue to dedicate their 
efforts here in the future. 

We are proud of building naval ships such 
as modern-attack aircraft carriers. We are 
proud to be the ones who can do what our 
military leaders need done for our national 
security, and we will not be thwarted by the 
ideas of the science-fiction thinkers, partic- 
ularly in the face of fundamental factual 
data and logic to the contrary. 

We ask that this letter be read to the Con- 
gress and made a matter of CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Respectfully yours, 
D. SreA, President. 





REA Loans: Not an Expense, an 
Investment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Not 
an Expense, an Investment,” which was 
published in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of Friday, May 15, 1959. The editorial 
calls attention to the 24th anniversary 
of REA and discusses its value. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

The 24th birthday which REA is just cele- 
brating is a good time to stop and reflect 
whether REA loans are a source of national 
expense or of national profit. During this 
now nearly quarter of a century, the Rural 
Electrification Administration has made 
loans totaling more than $3,800 million. 

That money has built 1,480,000 miles of 
distribution lines and brought central sta- 
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tion elettric service to 5,140,000 rural cus- 
tomérs. When REA started, 89 percent of 
American farmers lacked electric .service. 
Now 96 percent of them have it. But REA’s 
job is far from done. Once they get elec- 
tricity, farmers, like anyone else, use it in- 
creasingly.” It is up to the rural electric co- 
operatives financed by REA funds to keep up 
with that increasing demand. 

_ Borrowers have repaid $599,700,000 in prin- 
cipal due to REA. They have paid $357,600,- 
000 in interest. They have made advance 
payments on principal totaling $141,700,000. 
Only 1 of 1,082 borrowers is behind in pay- 
ments. During a large part of REA’s life the 
interest rate paid on its loans equaled or ex- 
ceeded the rate which the Government had 
to pay for the money. That, we believe, is 
the way it ought to be. REA cooperatives 
need Federal finahcing because other financ- 
ing is not available to them; but they do not 
need an interest subsidy. Current loan rates 
should reflect the current state of the money 
market. 

When this has been said, it remains pro- 
foundly true that funds lent to REA coopera- 
tives are performing a service for our people 
that would not otherwise be performed, and 
are being paid back promptly. “The rural 
electrification program,”’ says REA Adminis- 
trator David A. Hamil, “has proved one of 
the soundest investments ever made by the 
people of this country.” It is a sound and 
profitable investment for everyone concerned. 





Education To Match Our Times 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


ke OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, we are 
at that time of the year when the clos- 
ing of the academic program for a brief 
vacation period has an even greater sig- 
nificance for hundreds of thousands of 


our young people of the graduating | 


classes than it has for the pupil census 
as a whole. 

In speaking of this special significance 
of the season to the graduates—espe- 
cially the high school seniors—I have 
primary reference to the counseling they 
receive on their future problems and 
prospects, notably during the com- 
mencément ceremonies. 

Of course the number of commence- 

ment exercises and the number of com- 
mencement addresses which have been 
delivered, even in the lifetime of those of 
us present in this body today, have been 
virtually countless. Each graduating 
class received its full share of the pearls 
of wisdom from the text of the com- 
mencement speaker. It is difficult to 
discern much that is not repetitious of 
a great deal that has been said before 
when_we hear or read a commencement 
address only recently delivered. 
* Sometimes, however, even though the 
theme may be ancient, the new text that 
comes to our attention has a freshness 
of rhetoric or a special approach to 
logical conclusions which prompts us to 
listen more attentively or read with 
somewhat more pleasure and enlighten- 
ment than would normally be the case. 

On the otherhand, sometimes the au- 
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thor and speaker of the commencement 
address is a person who excites our 
imagination and given cause for us to 
examine his product somewhat more 
closely: 

Mr. President, I believe it was a com- 
bination of these cohditions—plus an in- 
triguing title—which prompted me to 
read with much pleasure and profit a 
commencement address delivered at 
Harpers Ferry, W. Va., last night to the 
high school graduating class, of that 
community by the distinguished senior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH]. 

I had the privilege of serving in the 
House of Representatives with the able 
senior Senator from West Virginia, 
where he capably called upon his back- 
ground as an educator and journalist, as 
well as his ability as a practitioner and 
teacher of the spoken word, to clearly 
present his viewpoints on many vital is- 
sues. In this body, where it again is a 
privilege to serve with the gentleman, we 
know that his horizon has’ been broad- 
ened by both additional experience as 
an educator and a businessman, and his 
lengthy prior period of service in the 
Congress. Thus, as he spoke to gradu- 
ating classes recently at Glen Rogers 
and Harpers Ferry in his home State of 
West Virginia, and as he speaks tonight 
to the senior class of Elkview High 
School, tomorrow night at Dunbar High 
School, and subsequently to the gradu- 
ating classes of other high schools in his 
native State, the senior Senator from 
West Virginia wears the toga of wide 
experience and delivers messages to the 
graduates which are as meaningful as 
oo are rhetorically pleasant to hear or 
read. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the text of the address de- 
livered by the senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Ranpo.teH] at the com- 
mencement exercises May 27, 1959, in 
Harpers Ferry, W. Va., for the graduat- 
ing class of the high school there, enti- 
tled “Education To Match Our Times.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

EpucaTIon To MatcH Our TIMEs 
(Address by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Democrat of West Virginia) 

Ladies an gentlemen and _ graduates of 
Harpers Ferry High School, I am grateful 
for the opportunity to share in the com- 
mencement program of the class of 1959. 
It is a particular benefit for those of us 
who are largely preoccupied with the af- 
fairs of an adult’ world to return to the 
presence of youth—to share again in the 
sense of challenge and the drama of a 
backoning world. 

Especially is this so at commencement 
time—the very word itself indicating a be- 
ginning rather than an end, and the di- 
Ploma being a license to proceed on new 
terms rather than to retire on the ald ones. 
It is customary at such a time for the per- 
son in my present role to tell you that you 
are now entering the world—that life is a 
serious affair, and that you must now place 
aside the idle pleasures and pastimes of 
youth. , 3 

I believe I need not tell you this—even if 
it were so, For I believe that not only have 
you been in this world for some time, but 
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I daresay that Mfe wears as real a face to 
youth as it does to adults. Your sorrows 
and your joys, your victories and your de- 


feats, are felt as keenly—perhaps more so—_ 


than those of your elders, since your sensi- 
bilities have not been dulled by custom and 
usage. 

And surely there is no more infuriating 
statement to the young than the self- 
righteous comment that “You're too young 
to understand—when you’re older, dear’’— 
as though age alone wears the badge of 
understanding. 

But if commencement is not this simple 
act of entering the world, it is in truth the 
beginning of a new and significant phase 
in your life. For some of you it means a 
brief interlude before assuming a new role 
as student in college. For others it pre- 
sents the prospect of a choice in business or 
industry or agriculture. And for some of 
you it may mean the assumption of family 
responsibilities in the not-to-distant future. 

All of you, however, share dat least one 
common element in this exverience: you are 
leaving behind the relatively sheltered at- 
mosphere of high school where many of the 
decisions have been made for you and where 
the range of your own freedoms and respon- 
sibilities has been comparatively restricted. 
From here on, for better or worse, whether 
in college, at work, or in marriage, the re- 
sponsibility of your own acts, your own de- 
terminations, will be increasingly yours. 
The world will henceforth adopt the view 
of the poet who stated: 


“Our acts our angles are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.” 
—Epilog to Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
“Honest Man’s Fortune.” 


Thus, your growing freedom of the right 
to choose carries with it the responsibility 


* for making your choice. In this respect you 


as individuals must carry on the process of 
education—on your own initative—from 
where you leave it today. And it is your fate 
and your fortune to embark upon this ad- 
venture during perhaps the most difficult 


- and complex times our society has ever faced. 


It has become a commonplace to refer to 
ours as a time of revolution—industrial 
revolution at home and political and 
social revolutions abroad. Yet the true rev- 
olution is still the one we gave birth to al- 
most 185 years ago—the revolution of 
the individual. The true revolution is the 
revolution of Thomas Jefferson, not Karl 
Marx—of the belief in the dignity of the 
individual rather than the authority of 
the State. This is the revolution of the 
American proposition which was so clearly 
stated by Henry Thoreau when he wrote that 
“there will never be a really free and en- 
lighened state until the state comes to recog- 
nize the individual as a higher and inde- 
pendent power, from which all its own power 
and authority are derived, and treats him 
accordingly.” 

Thus it is that the task of education to- 
day—formal education in the schools, as well 
as self-education in your own lives—is to re- 
create the sense of individual responsibility, 
and this means to reestablish and rededicate 
our belief in man—the belief that man can 
control his own destiny if he will. For free- 
dom and responsibility are but opposite han- 
dles of the same pitcher. 

No oné understood this better than Abra- 
ham Lincoln—who knew so much of the 
terror and wonder of the human soul—when, 
in the dreadful December of 1862, he pointed 
the way of duty to the Congress in these 
words: : 

“Fellow citizens, we cannot escape his- 
tory. We of this Congress and this admin- 
istration will be remembered in spite of 
ourselves. No personal significance or in- 
significance can spare one or another of us. 
The fiery trial through which we pass will 
light us down, in honor or dishonor, to the 
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latest generation. We—even we here—hold 
the power and bear the responsibility.” 

We pay that our Nation may never again 
bear such a burden. Yet, while our times 
do not always provide the occasions for dra- 
matic and heroic actions, the measure of our 
own responsibility is not lessened. The daily 
choices, which gather as the sands in an 
hour glass, are just as vital in our own lives 
as the most momentous decisions in the 
affairs of state. I am not, therefore, ad- 
dressing you in terms of the kind of re- 
sponsibility exercised by Lincoln, or by our 
leaders today. I am talking about respon- 
sibility—duty—moral obligation—call it 
what you will—in the terms that you face 
it, not in my terms, nor in your parents’, 
nor in your teachers’. 

First—and also the final—in importance 
is the obligation to seek to live up to your 
full resources as &@ human being. And this, 
I assure you, is no easy matter. The great 
psychologist and philosopher, William James, 
remarked on this point, that “as a rule men 
habitually use only a small part of the 
powers which they actually possess and 
which they might use under appropriate 
conditions. Most of us feel as if a sort of 
cloud weighed upon us. * * * Compared 
with what we ought to be, we are only half 
awake. Our fires are damped, our drafts 
are checked. We are making use of only a 
small part of our possible mental and physi- 
cal resources.” This James called the habit 
of inferiority to our full self. 

To speak in concrete terms this means to 
accept those choices which challenge your 
full capacities—not to look for the short- 
cut and the painless way of “three easy 
lessons” which has become almost a na- 
tional disease among us. For those of you 
who are going to college it will mean, among 
other things, choosing courses of genuine 
educational value rather than the so-called 
“snap” courses which make for easy grades. 
For others it may mean turning down a job 
which offers immeédiate but short-term re- 
wards for a lengthy apprenticeship to a gen- 
uine and honest craft. But for each of 
you there exists the overriding obligation 
to discover yourself, for the one individual 
on earth you cannot afford to be a stranger 
to is—yourself—your own true self. 

To know thyself—to expand the area 
of one’s own consciousness—this is the first 
injunction laid upon, the first duty to be 
fulfilled by the responsible citizen. For 
those of you who are now about to be con- 
fronted with a new challenge in the process 
of self-discovery it is not too early to give 
thought to the role of your work in this 
respect. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson stated that “A man 
coins his life in his work.” Thus, whether 
you are destined for a career in the pro- 
fessions or the field of scholarship, whether 
in commerce or industry, whether in agri- 
culture or the skilled crafts, your work is 
the main element offering direction, purpose, 
and continuity in your life. And here also 
we find freedom and responsibility joined— 
the freedom to make your choice in the light 
of your own interests and talents, and the 
responsibility to dignify your work, whatever 
your calling, by bringing your full energies 
and your best efforts to bear upon it. No 
society in history has offered the bewilder- 
ing variety and complexity of opportunities 
that exist in our Nation today. But this 
very wealth may present its own problems 
to the novice, especially to the young per- 
son of unusual gifts who may squander his 
energies in several directions. The task of 
determining your interests and assessing 
your aptitudes and talents is therefore on 
which deserves the most serious thought you 
can give and the most competent profes- 
sional assistance you can obtain. 

In the choice also of your long-range 
goals and aspirations there lies the founda- 
tion for your discovery of self and your de-, 
velopment as an individual, The person 
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who takes for his own the aims and ideals 
that have guided the aspirations of man- 
kind in general—this person may occasion- 
ally lose a battle, but he will win the final 
war. ‘And though the person who seeks al- 
ways his own private advantage: whose eye 
is on the main chance, may appear to pros-, 
per, the suspicion and distrust that he en- 
genders eventually destroys the only quali- 
ties worth calling human. 

Nor is this merely a Pollyana platitude of 
an elder trying to steer you through the 
rough waters ahead. The insights of the 
great moral teachers of the ages—of Leviti- 
cus, of Jesus of Nazareth, of the Buddha, of 
Confucius—all rest on the solid foundation 
of knowledge of the human soul. And for 
even the most “sophisticated” there is a 
growing acknowledgment of these truths in 
the study of modern psychology. 

In recent years, for example, there has 
been an increasing acceptance among many 
rather hard-headed psychologists of a point 
of view called self-actualization. Though 
the word is a tongue twister, the idea is a 
rather simple one—as are many profound 
ideas. Briefly, it is the view that the truly 
successful people—an Albert Schweitzer, an 
Albert Einstein, an Eleanor Roosevelt, a 
Mahatma Gandhi—the people who provide 
for all the world a moral ideal—these peo- 
ple are motivated not by fears and anxieties 
about their own private and personal bene- 
fits, but by the drive to actualize the self, 
to live up to the full potentialities of their 
own true selves. 

. This too, however, involves the problem of 
self-knowledge and the challenge of de- 
cisions. For just as in our work, so in our 
choice of ideals and values, each of us must 
define the problem for himself. For each 
of us has his own unique pattern of in- 
terests and talents, and each of us has a 
limited amount of energies which can be 
devoted to causes outside ourselves. To 
join in support of every worthy cause which 
seeks to enlist our efforts, to march to 
every passing band is to squander and dis- 
sipate our energies. Rather, the part of wis- 
dom is to determine those areas where one 
can most effectively serve and, in the words 
of Thoreau, for each to “step to the music 
which he hears, however measured or far 
away.” 

In closing, let me reemphasize that the 
growing into manhood and womanhood is 
part of a continuing education. Your teach- 
ers and your school have laid the founda- 
tion. The next development lies with you. 

To come to a knowledge of yourself, and 
to attempt to live to the measure of your 
full self is your chief responsibility. If this 
obligation is fulfilled you will, in ‘the process, 
answer whatever rightful claims your fellow 
men and women may make against you. 
In this way also you will fulfill the hope 
of a democratic society and justify our faith 
in the dignity of man—a faith which it is 
ever necessary for us to reaffirm to the 
world. If each of you lives in the light of 
this belief, bearing it with you in your 
hearts and minds your frontiers of the 
future will be worthwhile and rewarding. 





Answer of Krebiozen Research Founda- 
* tion to the Background Paper on Kre- 
biozen of the American Cancer Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
portance of finding a key to the arrest- 
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ment and cure of cancer is paramount 
in the minds of every human being in 
America today. ‘The controversy over 
the question of krebiozen has been the 
result of certain interests in both the 
medical and pharmaceutical activities 
involved in the cancer program. 

Several months ago the American 
Cancer Society released a so-called 
background paper on krebiozen. The 
whole purpose of the document was to 
discount Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, one of the 
greatest physiologists in the world, and 
to minimize and destroy the importance 
of krebiozen as a cancer remedy. But, 
fortunately for humankind, ailing and 
dying due to the affliction of cancer, the 
proposed scientific treatment of kre- 
biozen in this background paper was 
based upon misinformation and out- 
right mistatement of situations, condi- 
tions, and medical reports touching upon 
the area of krebiozen research. 

It seems peculiar that, while every 
real doctor, blessed by God to carry out 
the great oath of Hipprocrates to serve 
the people, is endeavoring to discover, 
formulate, and develop a cancer remedy; 
but the pseudo-political leaders of the 
American Cancer Association and the 
profit marginal snatching servants of 
the American Cancer Society, upon 
whose directorate sit many of those who 
control the destinies of the American 
Medical Association, are using every 
effort to discourage, hamper, and belittle 
the one remedy that has proven itself; 
over 500 medical men, who have per- 
sonally used the drug upon their patients 
and have submitted reports to the Kre- 
biozen Foundation, describing, step-by- 
step, the progressive effects of krebiozen 
upon those terminal cases that have been 
given krebiozen in the last stages of 
cancer have proven it. 

The American Medical Association, 
through its officials, has distorted and 
lied about the results of the administra- 
tion of krebiozen to these unfortunates. 
It is only natural that Dr. Ivy, who has 
been the recipient of their vicious prop- 
aganda to destroy him as a medical 
authority in research, and as a member 
of the profession as well, could not now 
be expected, after such vilification and 
persecution, to turn krebiozen over to 
their self-appointed committee and, 
without any determining control on Dr. 
Ivy’s part, or his associates, permit them 
to test the same and to enter their find- 
ings which, no doubt, regardless of the 
value of the drug, would result in the 
same forgone conclusion voiced falsely 
year ago in the false findings that they 
have heretofore publicized, that “it is 
worthless.” 

Dr. Ivy and his associate, Dr. Durovic, 
are not fools, to place the whole futuré 
of krebiozen at stake in the hands of the 
enemy since krebiozen has been tested 
by over 500 medical men, members of 
the American’ Medical Association, and 
found to have merit and biological ac- 
tivity. It would be like placing the head 
of a new-born babe within reach of the 
jaws of a wolf. Several of the false 
leaders of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation would do to destroy 
krebiozen ‘but, unfortunately for them, 
public clamor, echoing in the hills, is 
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growing louder and louder. Their pet 
cancer foundations and projects are 
losing donors and, in their powerful po- 
sition, they finally had to capitulate and 
answer the people with the so-called re- 
search of the background paper on 
krebiozen by the American Cancer So- 
ciety which, in itself, is an insult to the 
intelligence of the American people. 

There are presently 42 persons, two of 
whom are physicians, who are alive and 
free from cancer and who, as terminal 
cases, were sent home to die, and then 
received krebiozen and are now without 
a trace of cancerous tissue or growth. 
There are also, at the present time, 64 
other persons, two of whom are physi- 
cians, where their cancerous condition 
is in a state of arrestment and com- 
pletely controlled, who also were termi- 
nal cases and sent home to die. It is 
certain that the truth always seeks out 
the liar. 

Dr. John R. Heller, director of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, with its millions 
of dollars for research given by the 
Government through the Congress, 
should now in our estimation, change 
sides and forget the sweet mouthings in 
defense of the position taken by the 
American Medical Association and the 
American Cancer Society. He should 
trust those who are trustworthy and, 
thereby do a service to the common 
man on the street. He has only the 
importance that the Congress and his 
Government have given him in doing a 
job for the people. He had better move 
in the right direction and become more 
of a humanitarian and less a research 
perfectionist planner. Dr. Heller knows 
and is fully cognizant of the nefarious 
practices against krebiozen and its med- 
ical sponsors and also the distortion and 
the suppression of evidence given to the 
American Medical Association. 

He further knows that the American 
Medical Association is in control of the 
American Cancer Society and the in- 
dividuals serving in its official family 
are known enemies who have fought 
against krebiozen. Dr. Heller would 
best serve the people by granting a free 
test of this drug with Dr. Ivy as a mem- 
ber to insure honest results. The drug 
has already been tested by over 500 phy- 
sicians and not found wanting. After 
all, 42 people who were sent home to 
die and are now, through the use of 
krebiozen, without a cancerous condi- 
tion and free of cancer, should mean 
something to him. These things do not 
occur by accident. It is very kind of 
him to appear before the Subcommittee 
on Labor, Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, to approve the funds set out 
for the operation of the National Cancer 
Institute and to mouth pretty state- 
ments but, whether he knows it or not, 
he is unwittingly a party to a common 
conspiracy to destroy a drug which is 
not toxic, and that will alleviate the 
sufferings and pain of unfortunates, re- 
gardless of its value as a curative sub- 
stahce, and he further knows that in ex- 
cess of 100 persons who received kre- 
biozen are either fully cured of the dis- 
ease of cancer, or the disease is now 
controlled. 
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Dr. Heller is a strong leader in medi- 
eal circles and, therefore, should act as 
a courageous man, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of those of high professional repu- 
tation. ._He is a great doctor who, be- 
cause of his high talents, controls the 
National Cancer Institutes, but he ‘also 
enjoys a fiduciary relationship to the 
man on the street who look to men like 
Dr. Heller for protection and for the 
advancement of the development in re- 
search of drugs to alleviate and cure the 
ailments of man. The following paper 
by Dr. Andrew C. Ivy is his. answer to 
the American Cancer Society paper. 
He must be heard: 

ANSWER OF KREBIOZEN RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
TO THE BACKGROUND PAPER ON KREBIOZEN OF 
THE AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 

INTRODUCTION 


On March 9, 1959, the American Cancer 
Society released what it calls a background 
paper on krebiozen, which has since been 
reprinted in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 

It would be expected that in addressing 
the public on any matter relating to cancer, 
the American Cancer Society would exercise 
an exact regard for truth. Yet this paper is 
neither honest nor truthful. It misrepre- 
sents the facts, omits much pertinent mate- 
rial and makes use of half-truths and falsities 
in order to discredit krebiozen and its sup- 
porters in the eyes of the public. 

The overall aim of this paper is obviously 
to persuade the public by a variety of strata- 
gems that blame for the failure to test kre- 
biozen rest with Dr. Ivy and the Krebiozen 
Research Foundation rather than with the 
agencies which have refused such a test. 

As a matter of actual fact, those chiefly 
concerned with krebiozen experimentation 
have sought such a test since 1952. 

At that time Dr. Ivy proposed it to the 
American Medical Association as a means of 
ending the controversy over krebiozen. The 
American Medical Association refused. 

In February 1958 in response to public 
interest, the American Cancer Society invited 
and the Krebiozen Research Foundation sub- 
mitted a proposal for the testing of krebiozen. 
The American Cancer Society stalled this 
proposal for many months and finally re- 
jected it. 

Then in August 1958, Senator Pau. H. 
Dovae.as in a Senate speech proposed that the 
National Cancer Institute undertake sub- 


Stantially the same test the Krebiozen Re- | 


search Foundation had submitted earlier to 
the American Cancer Society and remarked: 
“This is a fair test. It can do no harm. It 
might do great good.” 

The Senator’s pro was immediately 
accepted by Dr. Ivy and the Krebiozen Re- 
search Foundation. The National Cancer 
Institute and its director, Dr. John R. Heller, 
rejected it. 

Thus, a fair test to determine once and 
for all whether krebiozen is active against 
cancer has been sought from every respon- 
em agency which could formally conduct 


The fact that it has béen refused by each 
in turn creates a paradox, very costly to the 
public, which is not easily explained in view 
of the extensive search for potential cancer 
remedies now being sponsored at great ex- 
pense by two of these same tions— 
the American Cancer Society and the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute. 

Some 40,000 chemical compounds are be- 
ing screened each year on the bare chance 
that they will show anticancer activity. 
Krebiozen alone—a drug which at the least 
has the evidence of some 300 doctors that it 
gives a 70-percent beneficial activity in ad- 
vanced and terminal caneer patients—is- 
denied a test by the very people who profess 
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to be leading the search for drug remedies 
against cancer. 

The background paper of the American 
Cancer Society is an attempt to rationalize 
this situation by an attack on Dr. Ivy, on 
krebiozen, and on all others connected with 
it. 

For purposes of’ reply, the charges, hints, 
and insinuations scattered through this 
document can be grouped under four main 
headings: , 

I. Regarding the test proposed by the Kre- 
biozen Research Foundation and Dr. An- 
drew C. Ivy; 


II. Regarding the substance itself, its dis- 


coverer, and his associates; 

III. Regarding previous purported evalu- 
ations of the drug made by the agencies of 
organized medicine; and 

IV. Regarding the attitude of the National 
Cancer Institute toward a fair test of kre- 
biozen proposed by Senator Paut DovuGLas, 
of Illinois. 

I. REGARDING THE TEST PROPOSED BY THE KRE- 

BIOZEN RESEARCH FOUNDATION AND DR. AN- 

DREW C. IVY 


The American Cancer Society paper states 
that, “the owners and proponents have de- 
manded that the substance (krebiozen) be 
tested according to their own terms, which 
are demonstrably unscientific.” The fact is, 
that we have asked for the most scientific 
test possible. The double-blind test is stand- 
ard in the laboratory and is the world over 
accepted as the best method for evaluating 
the activity of a drug. 

In this connection it should be noted that 
at one of the meetings with Senator DoucGLas 
between Drs. Ivy and Durovic and members 
of the National Cancer Institute staff, Dr. 
Durovic asked Dr. Heller if he considered the 
double-blind test unscientific. 

Dr. Heller answered: “No, of course not. 
It is our standard of drug evaluation at the 
National Cancer Institute.” 

Nevertheless, he admitted in answer to an- 
other question that, in his capacity as a di- 
rector of the American Cancer Society, he 
had voted a little earlier that the proposal to 
evaluate krebiozen by this method should be 
turned down as unscientific. 

This type of inconsistency has been mani- 
fest at every turn in negotiations for a test of 
krebiozen. Yet, neither the American Med- 
ical Association, the American Cancer Society, 
nor the National Cancer Institute has ever 
stated that the type of test proposed by the 
Krebiozen Foundation would not give clear- 
cut results as to krebiozen’s activity. Nor 
could they do so. From Pasteur on, the dou- 
ble-blind test has been accepted in science 
as the most objective and certain method for 
evaluating a new therapy, since it rules out 
subjective impressions of both the physicians 
giving the treatment and the patients receiv- 
ing it. Only results based on facts count. 

Yet, the American Cancer Society and Na- 
tional Cancer Institute contend for one rea- 
son or another, that this method should not 
be used for krebiozen. One reason assigned 
for refusing the test, for example, is that its 
results—under the stipulated conditions— 
would not be acceptable to the scientific 
community. 

This is to misinterpret the problem. What 
is required in the present situation is not to 
find something “acceptable to the scientific 
community,” but to establish a fact. A fact, 
once established, compels acceptance. It is 
not something which can be refused or re- 
jected at the whim or pleasure of a guild or 
professional group. 

And if krebiozen is of value, who would 
wish to reject this truth? Surely not the 
humane and dedicated physicians who to- 
gether make up the scientific community, 
and who are saddened almost daily at their 
helplessness to save patients in the late 
stages of cancer. It is they who are eager 
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to do more than just lower the opiate cur- 
tain over the victims of malignancy, 

Entirely invalid is the astonishing opposi- 
tion to Dr. Ivy’s assisting in the administra- 
tion of the drug on the ground that this 
would not permit an opportunity to deter- 
mine whether physicians generally can ob- 
tain the same results. This is to suggest 
that Dr. Ivy is a magician. It ignores the 
fact that krebiozen has been used by more 
than 300 qualified physicians, under sug- 
gestions from Dr. Ivy and his associates, as 
to the dosages and technique of administra- 
tion. Dr. Ivy treated only a part of the 
patients personally. It is on the basis of 
reports of those physicians as well as Dr. 
Ivy’s observations, that the foundation has 
ascertained krebiozen’s incontrovertible 
beneficial effects. 

The foundation has proposed that Dr. Ivy 
assist in the administration of the drug, be- 
cause there is no denying that he has more 
knowledge and experience in its dosage- 
rates for different types of cancer than any- 
one else. Furthermore, his presence in ad- 
ministering the drug would be of inestima- 
ble value in avoiding possible errors, either 
intentional or inadvertent, which would 
make a thoroughly valid test unreliable. 
Neither Dr. Ivy, nor anyone else, could, by 
serving in this capacity, make an inactive 
drug. give positive results. But relative 
novices in the administration of a new drug 
could inadvertently, unintentionally or 
through ignorance make a useful drug ap- 


pear to be worthless. 
Il. REGARDING THE SUBSTANCE ITSELF, ITS 


DISCOVERER, AND HIS ASSOCIATES 


In its efforts to cast doubt on krebiozen, 


the American Cancer Society intimates that 
the very existence of this drug is problemat- 
ical. And this in the face of certain estab- 
lished evidence of its chemical composition. 
To this end, it also attempts to create sus- 
picion as to the character, methods and in- 
tentions of its discoverer, Dr. Stevan Durovic, 
and as to the motives and professional com- 
petence of physicians taking part in its ex- 
perimental application. 

It ignores and misrepresents the great 
amount of material published about krebio- 
zen during the past 8 years—material which 
includes accounts of the theory on which this 
drug is based, its process of manufacture, 
and what has been learned as to its chemis- 
try. . 
Most glaring of all is the failure of the 
American Cancer Society even to refer to 
the great number of patients treated with 
krebiozen, many of whom have gained posi- 
tive results. 

Thus, asking the question, ‘““What is krebio- 
zen?” the American Cancer Society complete- 
ly balks the true answer and calculatingly or 
out of ignorance, perverts the issue. 

Krebiozen is a substance produced on the 
basis of a new concept of what cancer is and 
how it should be treated. 

According to this theory, every living cell 
produces, among other substances, one which 
regulates its growth. If for any reason a cell 
is injured (by chemical, or physical means, 
for instance) so as to impair production of 
this substance, then such a cell becomes de- 
controlled and starts to divide. ‘The result 
is a cancerous growth. 

If this autogenous control factor—normal- 
ly made by the cells themselves—can be sup- 
plied artificially, then the cancerous cell may 
be again controlled. 

On the basis of this new approach, cells of 
healthy horses were stimulated by a growth 
factor, (in this case an extract of actinomy- 
ces bovis, which causes rapid cell growth and 
division) in order to induce them to defend 
themselves by producing larger than normal 
quantities of the growth regulatory substance 
(krebiozen). 

Tried first on spontaneous tumors fn ani- 
mais, krebiozen was found to be highly active 
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against tumor growth. It was later estab- 
lished to have the same activity against hu- 
man tumor; clinical trial demonstrating that 
the active single dose is 0.01 milligram of 
crude substance, which is dissolved in 1 cubic 
centimeter of mineral oil for administration. 

It is important to note here that at the 
time of krebiozen’s discovery, no known sub- 
stance was potent in such small amounts. 
Some years later, however, an even more po- 
tent substance was discovered in aldos- 
terone, a hormone produced by the adrenal 
glands and now used in the treatment of 
edema. In any case however, it has long been 
known that hormones act in the body in in- 
finitesimal amounts. 

On the basis of its biological activity as 
well as its chemical properties, krebiozen is 
classified as a local hormone or autacoid. 

The American Cancer Society paper de- 
liberately disregards all of this scientific 
information and states only that krebiozen 
is “an alleged anticancer drug said to have 
been produced by Dr. Stevan Durovic.” Nor 
does the American Cancer Society make any 
reference to the clinical investigation of 
krebiozen, which in the number of patients 
and physicians involved, as well as in its 
duration, is probably the most extensive in 
the history of cancer research. 

Since 1950, krebiozen has been used in the 
treatment of approximately 1,500 cancer 
patients by some hundreds of physicians in 
the United States and 29 foreign countries. 
The results can be summarized as follows: 

1. A demonstrated activity in different 
dosages against all types of cancer. 

2. Subjective improvement such as relief 
or complete abolition of pain in 70 percent 
of treated cases. Objective improvement 
ranging from decrease to complete disap- 
pearance of tumor in 50 percent of treated 
cases. 

3. Of 500 hopeless patients treated 5 to 9 
years, 10 percent have been free of de- 
tectible signs of cancer for 3 to 8 years. 

The American Cancer Society chooses not 
to acquaint the public with these facts but 
continues that in making krebiozen “Dr. 
Durovic claims that he injected 2,000 Argen- 
tinian horses with actinomyces bovis, a 
micro-organism which causes lumpy jaw in 
cattle, and from the blood of these infected 
horses he extracted 2 grams—about one-half 
teaspoonful—of a whitish powder which he 
named krebiozen.” > 

This is not accurate. The horses were in- 
jected with a sterile extract of actinomyces 
bovis. Hence the horses were not infected. 
With this misleading statement, the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society is trying to give the im- 
pression that krebiozen is some concoction 
brewed from the blood of infected horses in 
impossibly small amcunts, It is of a piece 
with what follows, namely that the full de- 
tails of the method of extraction have never 
been disclosed and that Dr. Ivy has said 
that the process of manufacturing krebiozen 
has never been revealed. 

These statements are also untrue. 

Krebiozen is made by extracting the blood 
of injected horses with organic solvents 
(such as ether and benzene). The organic 
solvents are evaporated and the greasy-oily 
residue extracted with redistilled water, 
which when evaporated leaves krebiozen 
powder. 

These basic scientific steps were disclosed 
publicly in 1951 and have been published 
several times since. (Report of the Krebio- 
zen Research Foundation, 1954; ‘“‘Observa- 
tions oh Krebiozen in the Management of 
Cancer,” Ivy, Pick, and Phillips, 1956; ““Medi- 
cal Therapeutic Improvement of Canine 
Cataract,” annual meeting of the Illinois 
Veterinary Association, February 1959.) 

Dr. Ivy has never stated that this process 
has not been disclosed, He has said that the 
laboratory flow sheet or manufacturing de- 
tails for krebiozen have not been revealed, 
Krebiozen is the property of Duga Labora- 
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tories, a pharmaceutical house incorporated 
in the State of Illinois, which financed the 
research leading to the drug’s discovery. No 
pharmaceutical company reveals all of its 
manufacturing details on any substance. 

Nevertheless, enough has been published 
regarding the manufacture of krebiozen so 
that Dr. Ivy was able t6 make a batch of the 
drug from 46 horses in 1956, or to enable 
any other competent investigator to do the 
same thing. 

Thus, it can be seen that the allegations 
of the American Cancer Society in this re- 
gard are false and directed not at an honest 
delineation of the actual situation but used 
to convince the public that krebiozen is a 
‘secret remedy» Having made this attempt, 
the American Cancer Society goes on to inti- 
mate that it may also be nonexistent. 

In this connection, it states “* * * Dr. 
Durovic brought this powder [krebiozen] to 
the United States. Here, without prior 
chemical analysis of the powder, he dissolved 
it in No. 9 mineral oil in the ratio of one 
part of krebiozen to 100,000 parts mineral 
oil.” And again, “* * * he [Dr. Ivy] has 
neither seen nor analyzed the original sub- 
stance in the undissolved state.” Z 

Here, the American Cancer Society makes 
use of two statements which are techni- 
cally correct to bolster its previous false 
statement that the chemical composition of 
krebiozen remains unknown and to mislead 
the reader as to the scientific competence 
of Drs. Ivy, Durovic, and associates. 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Durovic’s procedure 
in dissolving krebiozen in mineral oil was 
correct and customary in sicence. In deal- 
ing with a new substance, the usual prac- 
tice is not to spend time and money on 
chemical analysis until it is first shown that 
the product is active. For exantple, insulin 
was discovered and introduced in therapy in 
1924 but its chemical formula was not estab- 
lished until 1956. 

The basic chemical composition of krebio- 
zen was determined in 1952 and announced 
in 1953. Additional data was published in 
1956. Further chemical analysis showed 
that krebiozen is a lipopolysaccharide (a 
complex sugar linked to a fatty molecule). 
This gradual accumulation of chemical data 
regarding krebiozen, is similar to the prog- 
ress made with insulin and cortisone and 
is in the best sicentific tradition. 

It is correct that Dr. Ivy did not chemically 
analyze krebiozen powder before it was dis- 
solved in mineral oil. But he did analyze 
it after it had been reextracted from the 
mineral oil. 

The reader (of the American Cancer 
Society document) however, is meant to con- 
clude that krebiozen has never been chem- 
icAlly analyzed and that such analysis is 
necessary to show that the product is of 
value in treating cancer patients, none of 
which is true. 

To reinforce the false impression it tries 
to create regarding krebiozen, the American 
Cancer Society points out that two chemists, 
Drs. Paul Kirk of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and Arthur Furst of Stanford Uni- 
versity, testified in 1958 that krebiozen is 
nothing but nujol. 

Dr. Kirk stated he received six ampules 
from Dr. Batchelder, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society division in San Fran- 
cisco. Dr. Furst testified that he found one 
ampule at Stanford University and that an- 
other ampule was given him by the same Dr. 
Batchelder (scientific procurement?). As 
an experimental drug krebiozen can only be 
obtained from the Krebiozen Research Foun- 
dation. Neither Dr. Kirk, Dr. Furst, nor Dr. 
Batchelder ever requested krebiozen and 
none was ever sent to them by Krebiozen 
Foundation. 

Dr. Kirk also testified that by infra-red 
spectroscopy he detected something other 
than mineral oil. Im the next breath he 
denied finding anything but nujol. 
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Dr, Kirk was quick to qualify his testi- 
mony by saying, “the net results of these 
various tests has convinced me that at least 
the ampules I received—I don’t know a thing 
about any samples except what I ex- 
amined—but that the samples I received 
consist of good grade mineral oil.” Thus, 
after the bold yet bland forray denying the 
very existence of krebiozen, Dr. Kirk sought 
to exculpate himself from legal consequences 
by saying, “I don’t know anything about 
any samples except what I examined. He 
did not wish to be held accountable for any 
statement about krebiozen in general but 
only regarding the six ampules which he used 
for his purported tests and which are no 
longer available, thus making It impossible 
to check the verisimilitude of Dr. Kirk’s 
statements. 

Still more striking is the testimony of Dr. 
Furst that he received only two ampules of 
krebiozen, and with these two ampules made 
the following tests: (1) The ultraviolet spec- 
trum; (2) several chemical tests; (3) extrac- 
tions; (4) toxicity studies on animals; (5) 
therapeutic tests against Sarcoma 180 in 
micé; and (6) therapeutic tests on Ehrlich 
tumor in mice. It is inconceivable that these 
tests could be done with two ampules of 
krebiozen. To show how ridiculous Dr. 
Furst’s statements are, it is enough to point 
out that only to perform the toxicological 
test, he would have had to inject 12 animals 
daily for one month. For this one test alone 
@ minimum of 360 ampules of krebiozen 
would have been required. 

In any case, the testimony of these two 
chemists, referred to in the American Cancer 
Society report as distinguished, is chemically 
preposterous, if indeed, they analyzed krebio- 
zen ampules as they swore under oath they 
did. Krebiozen is dissolved in No, 9 light 
mineral oil. These men testified that the 
ampules they analyzed contained nothing 
but nujol which is heavy mineral oil. Since 
krebiozen never was dissolved in nujol, but 
only in light mineral oil No. 9, which is 
quite different, what is to be inferred about 
the ability of chemists who cannot distin- 
guish light and heavy mineral oil, which 
are so different that any school boy could 
tell one from the other. 

Dr. Ivy challenged this testimony in an 
affidavit stating that either he or these two 
chemists were lying. Since statements of all 
three had been made under oath, he urged 
that the record of this hearing be submit- 
ted to a grand jury for a determination of 
perjury. 

But the most significant point in all this 
mysterious analysis is the Machiavellian role 
played by the American Cancer Society. Dr. 
Batchelder, an official of the American Can- 
cer Society, arranged this analysis. The 
testimony of Drs. Furst and Kirk was widely 
publicized in May 1958, just prior to the 
time when the American Cancer Society was 
reported ready to announce decision on our 
proposal for testing krebiozen. Dr. Ivy's 
demand for a determination of perjury upset 
what was apparently a prearranged plan to 
use this testimony as the basis for the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society refusal to test krebiozen. 
The final American Cancer Society announce- 
ment to this effect was thus delayed until 
October, when it was said that our proposal 
was unscientific. 


It is precisely this sort of unscientific 
maneuvering which underscores the need for 
the controlled double-blind test proposed by 
the Krebiozen Foundation. How incredible 
it is that the American Cancer Society can 
affect such concern as to whether the scien- 
tific community would accept this type of 
test, yet does not hesitate to offer testimony 
of the sort given by Drs. Kirk and Furst as 
proof that krebiozen does not merit testing 
at all. 

To 


bolster the impression that krebiozen 
is ineffective, the author of the American 
Cancer Society paper cites the work of John 
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B. Loeffer, Ph.D., who reported in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association on May 
17, 1952, that krebiozen failed to affect. trans- 
planted mouse leukemia and lymphosarcoma. 

Krebiozen does not affect transplanted 
animal tumors and was never claimed to do 
so. This was established at the very begin- 
ning of our work with this drug and was 
reported by us in 1951 in the initial publica- 
tion on krebiozen. Thus, Dr. Loeffer’s work 
only confirmed our own and if the American 
Cancer Society publication had been honest, 
it would have been referred to, if at all, in 
this sense. 

The American Cancer Society paper makes 
much of the fact that publications concern- 
ing krebiozen research have been privately 
printed and that Dr. Durovic, a research 
scientist, has published nothing in U‘S. 
scientific journals during his 10 years in this 
country. The implication is that there is 
something blameworthy in these facts, 

And indeed there.is. But it does not 
accrue to Dr. Ivy and his collaborators or to 
Dr. Durovic. 

The real fact is that all publication on 
krebiozen in the medical literature has been 
systematically blocked—through the exercise 
of bureaucratic control by the American 
Cancer Society and the American Medical 
Association over the scientific community. 

Publication of a report on 40 cases treated 
with krebiozen at the Lankenau Institute 
has not been permitted. This report written 
by the man who treated these patients is 
still being suppressed. 

Dr. Ivy is the author of 1,500 scientific 
papers, 65 of them accepted for publication 
since the time he has been working with 
krebiozen. Yet he has never succeeded in 
publishing one article in a medical journal 
on krebiozen. 

The monograph on this subject written by 
Drs. Ivy, Pick, and Phillips was initially ac- 
cepted by a medical journal but was later re- 
turned after pressure was brought to bear on 
the publisher. It was subsequently rejected 
by two other journals and in the end was 
published by a nonmedical publisher, Henry 
Regnery, Chicago. 

If Dr. Ivy, prominent as he is, failed in 
this regard, is it any wonder that Dr. Durovic, 
a stranger and a man under heavy calculated 
fire almost since his entry into the United 
States, could not succeed in securing publi- 
cation for his articles. The latest attempt by 
Dr. Durovic to gain scientific publication was 
in December 1958 when he submitted to Gen- 
eral Practitioner a very substantial article 
on the activity of krebiozen against spon- 
taneous tumors in animals. The article was 
rejected. ’ 

Needless to say, the American Cancer So- 
ciety paper omits all reference to these facts. 
It never fails however, to identify men who 
have submitted unfavorable reports on kre- 
biozen as distinguished scientists. Those 
who have taken part in krebiozen research 
are scarcely identified at all. 

Dr. John F. Pick, of Chicago, for instance, 
is dismissed as a plastic surgeon; Dr. Louis 
R. Krasno, as a@ researcher in antibiotic 
dusts, 

The American Cancer Society almost 
pointedly refrains from telling its readers 
that Dr. Pick is one of America’s most emi- 
nent plastic surgeons, internationally rec- 
ognized, author of a standard text, “The 
Surgery of Repair,” and well-known for his 
demonstration among prisoners at State- 
ville penitentiary, Joliet, T1l., of the role of 
facial deformity in the genesis of criminality. 
This involved corrective surgery on more 
than 1,000 men and aided the rehabilitation 
of most, a feat for which Dr. Pick has been 
honored by the John Howard Organization, 
and scientific as well as legal groups the 
world over. 

The American Cancer Society paper also 
omits mention of the fact that Dr. Krasno’s 
work with penicillin dust won medal awards 
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from both the Illinois State and the Ameri- 
can Medical Associations in the year of its 
presentation. Nor does the American Cancer 
Society inform its readers that Dr. Krasno, 
a pioneer in aviation medicine, is currently 
director of medical research for United Air- 
lines. 

In support of its thesis that there is some- 
thing questionable about those who have de- 
veloped krebiozen, the American Cancer So- 
ciety attempts to indicate that they have 
avoided customary procedures for the pat- 
enting and marketing of substances designed 
for use in therapy. In this connection the 
American Cancer Society paper comments, 
(1) on the status of the krebiozen patent ap- 
plication; and (2) on licensing procedures. 

As to the first it states: “Some years ago, 
the owners of krebiozen applied for a patent 
but when the U'S. Patent Office returned the 
application with request for further infor- 
mation, the owners of krebiozen failed to 
supply this information and @id not resub- 
mit their application. Hence, there is no 
patent or new application for a patent on 
krebiozen, either the substance or the proc- 
ess, in the files of the U.S. Patent Office, as of 
January 1959.” 

This statement is false. 

Dr. Durovic first filed for a patent (No. 
254985) November 5, 1951. This application 
has been amended three times and is still 
pending under continuation dated May 5, 
1958, with the serial No. 732,785. 

The American Cancer Society discussion 
of the problem of licensing is intentionally 
misleading, directed at making the reader 
believe that application to license krebiozen 
for sale has never been made, 

The facts are as follows: 

The matter of whether krebiozen is subject. 
to the jurisdiction of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, which licenses serums and vaccines, or 
to that of the Food and Drug Administration, 
which licenses drugs, is in dispute. 

The Duga Laboratories holds krebiozen, 
by theory and chemical properties, to be .a&. 
hormone and therefore subject to the Food 
and Drug Administration. In 1954 applica- 
tion for license was filed with this. agency 
together with all necessary data for obtaining 
it. The Food and Drug Administration first 
accepted this filing under No. 9368, but later 
refused either to grant or deny a license and 
advised Duga Laboratories to submit kre- 
biozen to the jurisdiction of the Public 
Health Service. 

The reasons for the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration handling of the krebiozen 
licensing application are plain to any one 
who knows the regulations governing the 
two agencies but_they must be explained 
for the general reader who is not familiar 
with the technicalities of such procedures. 

Under FDA rules, license is granted on a 
showing that the drug in question is not 
toxic in the prescribed dose. A showing 
of activity is not required. Petition for 
license must be on within 60 days. 
If the petition is not denied in this time, 
the drug is considered to be licensed. If 
the petition is refused, the decision is sub- 
ject to court review if appealed. 

Under Public Health Service regulations, 
however, proof of activity of the substance 
for which licensing is requested must be 
given. Furthermore, no time limit is set 
for decision, making it possible for the Pub- 
lic Health Service to hold up a license in- 
definitely. And lastly, no recourse to the’ 
courts is provided, either to force a decision 
or to appeal one which is unjust. 

In view of the existing controversy over 
krebiozen and the prejudice against it, we 
believe that our clinical evidence would not 
be given consideration on its merits by the 
Public Health Service. And if this agency 
rendered an unjust decision, we would have 
no pessibility of court action to rectify it. 
_ This is the true statement of facts which 
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the American Cancer Society distorts in 
order to convince their readers that the 
mature of krebiozen is so questionable that 
its owners have not dared subject it to 
scrutiny of Government agencies even for 
their own protection. 

Similarly, the American Cancer Society 
totally misrepresents the financial aspects 
of the krebiozen problem. 

As to the Krebiozen Research Foundation, 
the American Cancer Society paper states: 
“The foundation library center reports that 
the Krebiozen Research Foundation has not 
published a list of officers, a report of ac- 
tivities, or a financial statement.” 

Under its articles of incorporation, the 
foundation must submit each year a list of 
its officers and a statement of its purposes 
to the Illinois Secretary of State. A finan- 
cial statement is filed each year with the 
U.S. Department of Internal Revenue, where 
it is open for inspection like all income tax 
reports of not-for-profit organizations. In 
view of this, it is not at all clear why the 
American Cancer Society picks out of thin 
air the foundation library center, as its 
authorized source rather than the official 
agencies. 

For 5 years krebiozen was given free and 
the cost of maintaining the office of the 
foundation, and of packing and shipping the 
drug to the doctors administering it and 
supplying forms for clinical reports, were 
paid by the Durovics. 

In 1954, the foundation was told that the 
Durovics no longer were in a financial posi- 
tion to support the full cost of the founda- 
tion, and the foundation then agreed to 
accept contributions from patients or their 
relatives and friends who were financially 
able and willing to contribute toward the 
cost of supplying the drug. The foundation 
always had made it clear, ‘however, that if 
the patient was unable to do so, it still would 
continue to supply. the drug free of charge. 
Today about 60 percent of patients still re- 
ceive the drug free. Relatively few contri- 
bute the production cost of the drug given 
them, and whatever revenue is raised from 
this source is used exclusively to maintain 
further experimentation. 

No official of the foundation has ever re- 
ceived any compensation for his work. They 
rely on other sources entirely for their live- 
lihood. All this is omitted in the American 
Cancer Society paper. * 

As for Dr. Durovic and his brother, who 
have borne almost alone the full cost of the 
foundation’s activity in making krebiozen 
available to those whom it might help, the 
American Cancer Society remarks: 

“These individuals have made clear that 
they wish to recoup from the sale of the 
substance an investment claimed to be about 
$2 million and that they intend to sell the 
substance for profit as a proprietary drug.” 

Krebiozen was developed entirely at the 
expense of Duga Laboratories. If it should 
prove useful in the treatment of cancer, and 
commercialized why should not Duga Labora- 
tories, a pharmaceutical house, at least get 
back its investment? Is this not customary 
in every country outside Communist rule 
and is it not the very basis of our American 
system of free enterprise? 

In a further personal attack on the Duro- 


~ Vics, the American Cancel Society declares: 


“The owners_of krebiozen have repeatedly 
petitioned health organizations supported 
by public funds to underwrite a test of the 
therapeutic activity of krebiozen in collabora- 
tion with them. They hoped to use public 
funds‘to defray the cost, estimated at $500,- 
000 or more, of testing this privately owned . 
substance.” 

This is not correct. 

Indeed, the whole discussion on this point 
is an intentional mtation of the 
letter and the spirit of the effort to settle 
the krebiozen controversy by megns of & 
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Gefinitive test. As a matter of fact, the 
owners of krebiozen have never petitioned 
anyone to test krebiozen. The American 
Cancer Society invited the Krebiozen Re- 
search Foundation to Submit a proposal for 
a test. Senator Paut. Douctas asked the 
Public Health Service to give krebiozen a 
fair test. Dr. Ivy requested the American 
Medical Association to cooperate in a fair 
test of krebidzen. This is not to deny, how- 
ever, that Dr. Durovic and his brother are 
eager to see such a test performed by one 
or other of these agencies, not in order that 
they defray the expense, but because they 
(the Durovics) still believe these agencies 
ostensibly competent to supervise it. 

The indication in the American Cancer 
Society paper that unproven methods or 
substances militate against possible cure of 
cancer by acceptable methods known at 
present is misleading. The methods known 
at present, including surgery and X-ray, are 
unfortunately nothing more than pallia- 
tives. These are necessary and must be 
used until something better is found, but 
they are not in any way the final goal and 
answer to ultimate cancer therapy. 

Krebiozen is a pioneer substance which 
opens a new approach to the problem of 
cancer. It is not destined to exclude surgery 
where it is indicated. As a matter of fact, 
until now krebiozen has been used chiefly 
in cases where all acceptable methods have 
failed, » 

Unlike the American Cancer Society, Drs. 
Ivy and Durovic are very conservative about 
the use of the word “cure.” What they do 
maintain, however, is that krebiozen rep- 
resents a very significant advance in the 
cancer field and that krebiozen therapy is 
different in principle from any other now 
used against cancer. 

These are all destructive, and too often 
self-defeating; as for example, the excision 
of cancerous tissue by surgery or its de- 
struction by radiation. Krebiozen alone has 
a reparative function and represents an at- 
tempt to solve the biological problem of 
cancer on a biological basis, by supplying the 
substance which normally prevents cells 
from becoming cancerous. (“Observations 
on Krebiozen in the Management of Cancer,” 
Drs. Ivy, Pick, and Phillips, Henry Regnery 
& Co., 1956.) 

Dr. Durovie began the work leading to the 
discovery of krebiozen 27 years ago. When 
Dr. Ivy first presented krebiozen and the 
ideas on which it is based in 1951, many 
serious scientists considered them nonsensi- 
cal. Then surgery, X-ray, and more power- 
ful forms of radiation, and cell-destroying 
chemicals were the best hope of cancer re- 
search. Today it is a consoling fact to Drs. 
Ivy, Durovic, and their associates, that their 
concept of a natural defense against cancer 
which may be exploited for the benefit of the 
cancer patient, is accepted in the scientific 
World by both friends and enemies of kre- 
biozen. As example, we may cite the words 
of Dr. Warren ‘H. Cole, president-elect of 
American Cancer Society and the man who 
has twice turned thumbs down on krebiozen. 
Writing in the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association of April 11, 1959, Dr. Cole 
remarked: “Evidence of the occurrence of 
spontaneous regression of cancer supports 
the concept of biological control of cancer 
and reinforces the hope that more satisfac- 
tory methods of treating cancer than surgery 
and/or radiation may be found in future 
years.” 

Even more significant is the work reported 
last year by the Sloan-Kettering Institute. 
The American Cancer Society ignores its re- 
lationship to krebiozen. Nevertheless, this 
was known to the American Cancer Society, 


‘if from no other source, from the following 


letter sent on July 22, 1958, by Dr. Ivy to 
Dr. Harold 8. Diehl, American Cancer Society 
vice president for research and medical 
affairs: 
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“I have just completed a study of the 
June 1958 progress report of the Sloan-Ket- 
tering Institute for Cancer Research, which 
reviews their studies on the natural, body de- 
fense mechanisms cancer. 

“An understanding of this report empha- 
sizes anew the importance of facilitating the 
performance of the double-blind controlled 
study of krebiozen recommended in Febru- 
ary 1958, to the American Cancer Society by 
the Krebiozen Research Foundation. The 
Sloan-Kettering report, as far as it goes, con- 
firms in detail the theory on which krebio- 
zen was produced, and provides additional 
evidence showing why our contention, that 
krebiozen is therapeutically active in some 
cancer patients, should be correct. 

“Since 1925, I have pointed out to my stu- 
dents that, physiologically, cancer is most 
likely due to the abnormal repair of an in- 
jury of some type, that the body must have 
some mechanisms for resistance against can- 
cer, and that the only real hope we possess 
that cancer can be cured is the observation 
that perhaps in 1 out of 100,000 cases the 
body of the patient cures itself of cancer. 
For this reason, I have maintained since 1945 
that great research emphasis should be 
placed on a study of the body mechanisms 
which provide resistance to the onset, inva- 
sion, and metastasis of cancer. As a merh- 
ber and executive director of the National 
Advisory Cancer Council, I urged that re- 
search on the immuwhology and virology of 
cancer be energetically promoted. 

“This thinking, however, was not new. As 
stated in a publication in 1956 * ‘the evidences 
for the existence of a natural resistance to 
cancer are numerous.’ Many. of these evi- 
dences were recorded years ago. By 1949 I 
had reviewed the entire literature to obtain 
a clue on which to start an investigation of 
the natural body defenses against cancer. 

“It was at this time that Dr. Stevan Duro- 
vic came to me with a scientifically rational 
theory regarding the natural defensive 
mechanisms of the body against cancer, and 
a therapeutic product which had caused the 
liquefaction and disappearance of sponta- 
neous tumors in some dogs and cats. The 
product was nontoxic per se. I believed a 
substance which regulated growth, which re- 
sisted the abnormal repair of injury, and 
which was secreted by the reticuloendothelial 
cells in response to an appropriate stimula- 
tion, should be nontoxic. 

“Dr. Durovic theorized that ‘krebiozen is 
present especially in the reticuloendothelial 
(RE) cells, which as is well kfiown, react to 
various stimuli. When these cells are ap- 
propriately stimulated, krebiozen, which is 
not present in the blood (except in traces 
perhaps) under normal conditions, is re- 
leased and can be extracted from the blood 
plasma’**. To stimulate the RE cells, he 
chose an extract of Actinomyces bovis, a mold 
which causes a tumor consisting in part of 
RE cells. He theorized that since this or- 
ganism stimulate RE cells to multiply, it 
should cause RE cells to increase their secre- 
tion of an antitumor or anticancer factor 
into the bloodstream from which it could be 
extracted. He used an organic or a fat sol- 
vent, like benzene or ether, which is logical 
because certain physiological active sub- 
stances in RE cells are seluble in such fat 
solvents, as well as in water, After evapo- 
rating the organic solvent krebiozen was ex- 
tracted by water from the fatty residue. 

“In our [Ivy, Pick, Phillips.} monograph 
published in 1956 *, it was stated: ‘Since the 
start of this [the krebiozen] investigation, 
and especially since 1951, we have been grati- 


tIvy, A. C., J. FP. Pick, and William F. P. 


Phillips: “Observations on Krebiozen in the 


Management of Cancer,” published by H. 
Regnery, Chicago, 1956. 

* Ivy, A. C.: “Kreblogen: An Agent for the 
Treatment of Malignant Tumors: Investiga- 
tion of Clinical Activity,” Chicago, 1951. 
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fied to note the growing interest in the prob- 
lem of the mechanisms concerned in provid- 
ing the body with a natural resistance to 
cancer and how this resistance may be in- 
creased * * * 

“It is gratifying to read in the Sloan- 
Kettering report the statement that ‘There 
is reason now to believe that natural defenses 
against cancer exist. It has proved possible, 
by manipulating and enhancing these de- 
fenses, to cure laboratory animals with some 
types of transplanted cancer.’ 

“It is further stated in the Sloan-Kettering 
report, that ‘different kinds of cancer may 
stimulate a common cancer resistance fac- 
tor, or that different kinds of cancer have 
something in common that stimulate bodily 
resistance.’ This agrees with our observa- 
tions that krebiozen is of value in the treat- 
ment of some patients who have different 
types of cancer. 

“More pertinent to the krebiozen theory 
and our therapeutic observation are the 
statements in the Sloan-Kettering report 
‘that zymosan does not inhibit the cancer 
directly but acts in some way in mice to 
enhance their natural defenses, tipping the 
scales in favor of the endangered host and 
against the cancer,’ and that ‘zymosan, un- 
fortunately, is too toxic in man for clinical 
use.” Zymosan represents a substance ex- 
tracted from yeast. Actinomyces bovis is a 
mold, a relative of the yeasts. When an ex- 
tract of Actinomyces bovis is injected into 
mice with tumors, some tumors liquefy and 
slough out. But, the extract of Actinomyces 
bovis, like zymosan, is too toxic to use on 
man. But, Dr. Durovic, to avoid this toxic- 
ity, injects horses with the Actinomyces 
bovis extract, making the horses slightly ill, 
so that the RE cells secrete the resistance 
factor, ‘krebiozen,’ into the blood from which 
it is extracted, and finally made ready to be 
given to the cancer patient without making 
the patient sick. Theoretically, zymosan, if 
injected into a horse, might also cause the 
secretion of krebiozen into the blood. 

“It is also very interesting to note in the 
Sloan-Kettering report that the substance 
called Cytolipin H in cancer cells which stirs 
up body resistance in a person without can- 
cer consists of ‘two molecules of fat hooked 
to two molecules of sugar.’ In 1956 we re- 
ported that the microchemical analysis of 
krebiozen indicated that it could be a poly- 
saccharide (a sugarlike substance) and a 
steroid (a fattylike substance).1 Since then 
further studies indicate that krebiozen is 
“most probably a polyhydrocarboxylic acid 
or acids with some evidence of esterifica- 
tion.’ That is, a polysaccharide joined to 
or mixed with a fatty substance. 

“The Sloan-Kettering report in summary 
States: ‘If the hunches and hopes of the 
Sloan-Kettering researchers are fulfilled by 
further work, then these achievements could 
signal a major triumph.’ 

“It should now be clearly evident why I 
stated above that the Sloan-Kettering re- 
port emphasizes anew the importance of fa- 
cilitating the performance of.the double- 
blind test by an arbitration type of com- 
mittee. If the proposal of the Krebiozen 
Research Foundation is approved by the so- 
ciety, then the question of the value of 
krebiozen can be quickly settled. 

“Whereas the Sloan-Kettering report 
states that as yet no application of their 
discoveries can be made for the benefit of 
cancer patients, we believe we have at hand 
& practical weapon against cancer which was 
produced on the basis of the same theory 
on which they are now working. Further- 
more, I believe if the financial resources 
were available that the production of krebi- 
ozen could be markedly improved. I said in 
1951, it may prove to be a key to ‘the cure’ 
and perhaps the prevention of cancer. 

“In view of these considerations I should 
like to emphasize the great responsibility 
which now confronts the American Cancer 
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Society. It is and has been my considered 
and sincere conviction that krebiozen repre- 
sents the only presently available fruit of 
this new understanding of the problem of 
eancer to which the Sloan-Kettering re- 
searchers are contributing so outstandingly. 

“Krebiozen has already been withheld un- 
necessarily for several years from many can- 
cer patients whom it might help, through no 
fault of our own, but by the excuses of 
pseudo-critics. 

“The decision of the American Cancer So- 
ciety will determine whether Krebiozen will 
be withheld still longer from use in cancer 
therapy until other workers slowly and labor- 
iously duplicate our work in toto. This de- 
cision is a grave responsibility.” 


III. REGARDING PREVIOUS PURPORTED EVALUATION 
OF THE DRUG MADE BY -THE AGENCIES OF 
ORGANIZED MEDICINE 


In the section captioned, “Has Krebiozen 
Ever Been Tester?” the American Cancer So- 
ciety paper cites (a) the status report on 
krebiozen of the AMA committee on research, 
(b) the report of the committe on cancer 
diagnosis and therapy of the National Re- 
search Council; (c) the report of a committee 
of six physicians, headed by Dr. Warren Cole 
of the University of Illinois, commonly re- 
ferred to as the Cole committee report, and 
(d) the opinion of Dr. Stanley Reimann, 
former director of the Lankenau Cancer In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

All these reports and evalautions are pre- 
sented in such a@ manner as to give a mis- 
leading impression that krebiozen was thor- 
oughly, scientifically, and honestly tested by 
authoritative institutions and found worth- 
less. The American Cancer Society paper 
gives not the least indication that any of 
these reports and evaluations have ever been 
challenged nor of the circumstances sur- 
rounding them though it has in its possession 
evidence showing how much of pressure, 
prejudice, and dishonesty went into their 
writing. 

We present the facts in these matters. 
They are supported by uncontroverted docu- 
mentation and testimony given under oath. 

(a) “The Status Report of the Committee 
on Research of the Council of Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the AMA” dealt with 100 cases 
allegedly treated with krebiozen. 

One-fourth of this report—24 case his- 
tories—was forged. The secretary of the 
committee, Dr. Paul Wermer, and Dr. Henry 
Szujewski, a young Chicago physician then 
only 24 years in practice, simply elaborated 
out of whole cloth fictitious clinical his- 
tories for these patients. They used the 
names and diagnoses of patients treated by 
another physician, who had been sent to Dr. 
Szujewski along with other patients for en- 
zyme tests, and on this basis they fabricated 
24 case histories denying any beneficial effects 
from krebiozen and stating that all these pa- 
tients were dead or dying. 

As a matter of fact, these 24 patients were 
the patients of Dr. Wm. F. P. Phillips, one 
of the coauthors with Dr. Ivy of the mono- 
graph “Observations on Krebiozen in the 
Management of Cancer.” Dr. Phillips treat- 
ed these patients with krebiozen, made full 
clinical records, and regularly reported his 
findings to the Krebiozen Research Founda- 
tion, and his reports on these patients are 
highly favorable. 

When called as an adverse witness before 
the commission of the Illinois General As- 
sembly investigating the krebiozen contro- 
versy, Dr. Szujewski admitted under oath 
that he had never treated any patient with 
krebiozen. 


This falsification was discovered when the 
commission subpenaed the AMA file of kre- 
biozen, and the patients identified. Ten of 
those declared dead or dying by the AMA 
in 1951, then in 1953 appeared before the 
commission and filed the following protest: 
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“The Honorable WiiLtaM E. PoLLack, 
Chairman, Krebiozen Investigatipg Com- 

mission, Chicago, Ill. 

“Dear Mr. PoLttack: We have learned that 
Dr. Paul Wermer of the AMA in his affidavit 
to the commission has referred to Dr. Henry 
Szujewski who indicated that the krebiozen 
patients whose blood was examined by him 
were dead or dying. 

“We the undersigned were among those 
krebiozen patients and herewith certify that 
we are alive and in good health for over 3 
years. 

“We desire to point out that such a false 
report could be a source of serious embar- 
rassment to us in our social and business 
activities. Accordingly, we desire to file our 
protest with the commission. 

“Yours sincerely, 

“Mrs. Julia Howard, 2427 Bernice Ave- 
nue; Cecile Luebkemann, 2442 Rose- 
mont; Mrs. Catherine Firnstal, 6205 
N. Oakley; Irene O. Kibby, 1830 North 
Byron Street; A. _M. Howard; Eleanor 
Gahan, 1619 West Garfield Boulevard; 
Helen Arndt; Magda Johansen, 3810 
North Roy Street; Evelyn Vogel, 1820 
Nelson Street; Irene R. Pietrowicz, 
3407 North Lowell Avenue.” 

Today, after 8 years, seven of these pa- 
tients, all residents of Chicago, are free of 
cancer. 

Of the remaining 76 cases dealt with in the 
status report, 40 were so close to death that 
they survived only long enough to receive 
two ampules of krebiozen. (The first two 
ampules are administered 72 hours apart.) 
Of the remaining 36 cases, 33 were so close to 
death that they received only four ampules 
of krebiozen. (Our patients have received an 
average of 80 ampules each.) 

Excluding the 24 fabricated cases, the 
AMA report was based entirely on selected 
negative cases. Meanwhile, and this is very 
significant, the AMA had in its possession 
140 clinical histories of patients treated in 
outstanding scientific and medical centers 
throughout the country, including six large 
university clinics and two world-famous 
medical centers. These reports were almost 
uniformly favorable to krebiozen, and had 
been supplied the AMA in ample time to be 
included in its Status Report, but the AMA 
did not include one of them. Thus, it is 
obvious that the AMA never intended that 
krebiozen be honestly and scientifically eval- 
uated, but that its report was and is a smear 
report. 

The statement in the American Cancer So- 
ciety paper that the case records for the 
status report were examined at the request 
of Dr. Ivy and his associates at the Krebiozen 
Research Foundation is untrue. 

It is ridiculous to say or to suppose that 
Dr. Ivy or his associates requested that 
phoney case histories should be reviewed or 
that they intentionally selected 100 negative 
cases, when our foundation had been regu- 
larly receiving favorable reports from some 
of the finest physicians in this country. 


* * * * * 


The records of the legislative commission 
show that an attempt to secure financial 
rights to krebiozen and control of its com- 
mercial exploitation preceded publication of 
the AMA's status report. These facts, taken 
from sworn testimony and written material 
accepted in evidence by the commission, were 
never denied under oath, though those con- 
cerned were given full opportunity to do so. 

A group of businessmen headed by Mr. 
Edwin R. Moore, president of the Bell & 
Gossett Co., Morton Grove, Ill., attempted 
to use their acquaintance with the Durovics 
to gain financial control of krebiozen. It 
should be borne in mind that these individ- 
uals had in no way contributed to the de- 
velopment of the drug financially or other- 
wise, : 
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They enlisted the aid of Dr. J. J. Moore, 
then treasurer of the AMA, who brought 
pressure on the Durovics to give the finan- 
cial exploitation of krebiozen to these men. 
Dr. Moore had a very bitter discussion on 
this subject with Mr. Marko Durovic, as was 
testified to under oath by the interpreter 
Dr. Moore brought with him on this occa- 
sion. Subsequently, the Durovics were 
warned that the AMA would destroy kre- 
biozen unless they made a financial ar- 
rangement with Mr. Edwin Moore. 

When this warning was ignored, Dr. 
George Lull, secretary and general manager 
of the AMA stated to the press: “The Amer- 
ican Medical Association has begun a critical 
study of krebiozen, the experimental cancer 
drug, and will issue a public report on its 
findings within the next 6 weeks.” 

Shortly thereafter, Franklin Bing, a former 
secretary of the AMA Council on Foods and 
Nutrition wrote to Dr. Ivy informing him 
that he would be ruined uniess he offered 
the AMA for publication a letter stating 
“krebiozen has no value in the treatment of 
cancer.” He offered Dr. Ivy a dubious rec- 
ompense—let him first deny krebiozen 
publicly and then he might—if he wished— 
continue his research on it in secret. Prob- 
ably no scientist ever received a more 
astonishing or cynical suggestion. Dr. Ivy 
refused. This refusal was the real reason 
why the Chicago Medical Society was stirred 
up to discipline Dr. Ivy. The formal rea- 
sons—those given to the profession and the 
public—-were merely invented and were on 
their face ridiculous, as the then-president 
of the Chicago Medical Society tacitly ad- 
mitted when he said the society's action 
against Dr. Ivy was a big mistake. 

Thus the reason for the AMA Status Re- 
port on Krebiozen is apparent. It was never 
intended as a true evaluation of this drug. 
It had only one purpose, to destroy kre- 
biozen, whatever the consequences to science 
and humanity. 

The transcript of the hearings of the H- 
linois Legislative Commission investigating 
the krebiozen controversy contains the full 
record of this matter. 


(b>) As further. evidence that krebiozen 
has been.tested and found worthless, the 
American Cancer Society paper cites the ‘‘Re- 
port of the Committee on Cancer Diagnosis 
and Therapy of the National Research Coun- 
cil,” chairmaned by Dr. Ira T. Nathanson, 
who was also one of the collaborators on 
the AMA’s status report. 

The American Cancer Society paper at- 
tempts to convey the idea that this Na- 
tional Research Council committee tested 
krebiozen. Actually, it did no such thing. 
It did not make a test. It only endorsed 
the forged report of the AMA. In 1954, Miss 
Isabella Wason, executive secretary of the 
committee, stated: “Dr. Ivy sent us krebi- 
ozen to use in Clinical trials, but it was not 
used.” 

. * 7 a * 


(c) The society’s paper also refers to the 
committee of six physicians headed by Dr. 
Warren Cole and known as the Cole commit- 
tee. The report of this committee presented 
as unfavorable to krebiozen but the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society paper omits two salient 
facts: (1) that this report recognized that 
krebiozen has some activity in the cancer 
patient; and (2) that this report was com- 
posed of two parts, one of which contra- 
dicts the other. The “Summary and Con- 
clusions,” which is ‘substantially negative 
for krebiozen, except that it recognizes its 
activity, was given wide publicity. The oth- 
€r part of the report, in which the evidence 
is analyzed, was marked “confidential,” and 
‘was not published or released to the public 
until it was called in by the legislative com- 
mission. This part contains favorable evi- 


. 
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dence regarding the effect of krebiozen 
against cancer. Indeed, the conclusions of 
the report do not seem to follow the find- 
ings. Here is one example: 

In the published part, in “Conclusions,” 
the Cole committee report states: “We have 
been presented with no histological evidence 
by Dr. Ivy that the material produced de- 
generative or regressive changes in tumor 
cells.” 

In the confidential findings it is stated: 
“Microscopic slides were examined on nine 
patients, of whom six were included in the 
series of patients demenstrated to us. * * * 
We concurred in the diagnosis of all except 
one patient. In this patient we considered 
the slide following Krebiozen therapy was 
negative for malignancy instead of positive 
as reported to us. Accordingly this difference 
in opinion does not reflect disadvantageously 
on krebiozen therapy, but might reflect ad- 
vantageously.” 

In this connection it should be empha- 
sized that among the slides of the nine 
patients were, besides the case mentioned 
above, four others which were negative for 
malignancy. In other words, of nine patients 
in the diagnosis ef whose slides the commit- 
tee concurred, a total of five were negative 
for malignancy. 

A fact worthwhile mentioning is that at 
the time the conclusions of the Cole com- 
mittee were published, this report bore only 
the signature of its chairman, Dr. Cole. It 
was revealed at the legislative hearings that 
a plain signature sheet had been circulated 
to the other members, who signed without 
even reading the report. 

* 7 2 e . 


(d) As fourth evidence which it seeks to 
use in establishing the ineffectiveness of 
krebiozen, the American Cancer Society 
paper quotes Dr. Stanley P. Reimann, direc- 
tor of the Institute for Cancer Research, 
Philadelphia, Pa., as saying, “We now know 
we have cured no patient [with krebiozen] 
and we don't believe the length of life has 
been prolonged on any we have treated.” 
The files of the Krebiozen Research Founda- 
tion reveal that shortly after Dr. Reimann 
made this statement discounting the effects 
of krebiozen, we received a letter from the 
institute stating, ‘“‘We have had quite a bit 
of pressure here, even to the extent that for 
the benefit of the press Dr. Reimann felt it 
necessary to make a statement that we were 
discountinuing any further extensive clinical 
evaluation of the material.” 

At the Lankenau Cancer Research Insti- 
tute, under supervision of Dr. Reimann, 21 
months of experimentation was conducted 
with krebiozen on 40 patients. The Insti- 
tute presented a favorable report to the 
Krebiozen Research Foundation and to the 
Cole committee, which confirmed the Krebi- 
ozen Research Foundation’s mounting ac- 
cumulation of case reports confirming 
krebiozen’s effectiveness. To show how 
warped is the view of the Reimann study 
of krebiozen as presented by the American 
Cancer Society, we quote in part from the 
Reimann report as it was given to the Cole 
committee for review: , 

“In view of these observations of biologi- 
cal activity of this material (krebiozen), 
we have been extremely interested in future 
possibilities of investigation. * * * 

“Our conclusions on the material to date, 
though quite preliminary, are that it is 
nontoxic per se and has definite biologic 
activity specifically against tumor cells 
either directly or indirectly, of sufficient de- 
gree to warrant continued investigation 
both clinically and more important from 
the basic investigation of its mode of action 
with the hope that improvements may be 
made or some further knowledge concern- 
ing the biologic factors controlling tumor 
growth may be contributed. Since this 
represents the first and only nontoxic 
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chemical agent to show definite biologic 

activity of any degree against tumors of 

many types, it seems justifiable to encour- 
age as much basic and clinical investigation 
as possible.” 

* . os s ” 

IV. REGARDING THE ATTITUDE OF NATIONAL 
CANCER INSTITUTE TOWARD A FAIR TEST OF 
KREBIOZEN PROPOSED BY SENATOR PAUL 
DOUGLAS OF ILLINOIS 


The American Cancer Society paper ends 
by expressing the hope that the “Krebiozen 
Research Foundation, Dr. Ivy, and Dr. Du- 
rovic * * * will recégnize the integrity of 
the National Cancer Institute” and calls on 
us as a matter of duty to accept its pro- 
posal for the testing of krebiozen. 

This is a misrepresentation of the whole 
situation regarding our negotiations with 
the National Cancer Institute. We are and 
have béen eager to cooperate with the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute in a test which will 
determine the merits—if any—of krebiozen. 
Unfortunately, the National Cancer Insti- 
tute is unwilling to make such a test, despite 
public protestations to the contrary of its di- 
rector, Dr. John R. Heller. 

Since Dr. Heller has setn fit to tell the 
public and the Congress one thing while 
telling us another, we believe it our duty to 
present the record. The following is a sum- 
mary of our conversations with the National 
Cancer Institute Director undertaken in an 
effort to implement Senator DovcG.ias’ pro- 
posal for the testing of krebiozen. 

The Krebiozen Research Foundation and 
Dr. Ivy accepted the proposal of Senator 
Dovcias and at his invitation, Drs. Ivy and 
Durovic met in Washington with Dr. Heller, 
other members of the National Cancer In- 
stitute staff and Mr. Prank McCulloch, the 
Senator's administrative assistant. This was 
on September 24, 1958. 

At this meeting, it was unanimously 
agreed that the matter of giving krebiozen 
a fair test be explored further and Dr. Heller 
suggested that the committee proposed by 
the Senator be enlarged to include five 
members instead of three. 

Believing this suggestion was made in 
good faith, Drs. Ivy and Durovic accepted 
it since Dr. Heller apparently found no fault 
with the testing procedure suggested by Sen- 
ator Dovuc.ias. Nor did he at that time ap- 
pear to question the principle of a joint 
committee. 

At our next meeting on December 5, Dr. 
Heller for the first time declared that the 
committee he envisioned must be independ- 
ent and that for this reason could not in- 
clude Dr. Ivy. Dr. Heller agreed, however, 
that Dr. Ivy might serve as its consultant. 

But as soon as Dr. Ivy stipulated the con- 
ditions under which he would serve this 
committee as consultant, Dr. Heller intro- 
duced a new feature and changed the func- 
tion of the committee entirely from that of 
a testing committee to a committee which 
would decide whether a test of krebiozen 
shduld be made or not. 

He told Dr. Ivy in a letter of February 6, 
1959, that prior to anything else the in- 
dependent committee would have to examine 
the files of the Krebiozen Research Founda- 
tion and added: 

“The committee could reach one of two 
major conclusions: -(1) That the evidence 
of krebiozen’s effects is insufficient to recom- 
mend further clinical test; or (2) that a 
clinical test is recommended.” 

In other words the goal of Dr. Heller’s 
succession of changes was apparently to cre- 
ate a situation which would relieve the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute of testing krebiozen 
at all. 

Thus, it is clear that in calling on us to 
comply with the conditions laid down by 
the National Cancer Institute for the test- 
ing of krebiozen, the American Cancer So- 
ciety is not advocating a test. What it is 
really asking is that we agree to accept as 
final, the opinion of still another committee. 
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If a sincere desire exists to determine the 
truth about krebiozen, why should Dr. Ivy be 
excluded from such a committee? 

Dr. Ivy, formerly executive director of the 
National Advisory Cancer Council and also 
a former director of the American Cancer 
Society, is an outstanding scientist, world- 
famous as a physiologist and author of hun- 
dreds of scientific papers. He represented 
world medicine as an expert witness at the 
Nuremberg trials on the subject of medical 
ethics and clinical investigation. Even his 
adversaries recognize that his integrity is 
unquestionable. 

Dr. Ivy has experimented with krebiozen 
for nearly 10 years.. He has more knowledge 
of the dosage rate and the effect of the drug 
on various types of tumors than anyone 
else. In a committee of five, he would have 
only one vote, which could certainly not be 
decisive. 

If Dr. Ivy had been a member of the AMA 
committee which prepared the status report 
on krebiozen, the falsification and super- 
ficiality exhibited in this report would have 
been impossible. 

If Dr. Ivy had been a member of the com- 
mittee on diagnosis and therapy, this com- 
mittee could never have issued an opinion 
indicating that it had tested krebiozen when 
in fact it had not done so. 

As a member of a committee to evaluate 
krebiozen, Dr. Ivy would at least safeguard 
the objectivity’ of its findings and guarantee 
their honesty. 

If there were nothing else, the American 
Cancer Society paper in itself is evidence 
enough that some such guarantee is needed. 
In this connection we cite Senator Dovuc.as’ 
reply to receipt of a copy of the American 


Cancer Society “Background Paper on 
Krebiozen,” sent him by Dr. Diehl. We 
quote: 


“Thank you for sending me a copy of the 
Cancer Society’s background paper on kre- 
biozen. 

“With the final conclusion, that there 
should be a fair test, I obviously concur. 
That is what I have been urging right along. 

“Perhaps it is a service to the efforts in 
this direction to have the summary you 
have made available. 

“But I must respond in all frankness that 

-your memorandum, if intended to be im- 
partial, seems to me seriously deficient in 
several respects: 

“(a) It refers to the results of the tests 
of Drs. Kirk and Furst (pp. 7-8), but takes 
no account of Dr. Ivy’s rather devastating 
answer, a copy of which is enclosed; 

““(b) It refers to the adverse findings of the 
AMA group, Dr. Reimann and the Cole 
Committee (pp. 8-10), without recognizing 
the critical analysis or rebuttals of these 
conclusions; 

“(c) It gives a fleeting mention of the pub- 
lications of Drs. Ivy, Pick, Phillips, and 
Krasno, without either identifying the pub- 
lications or suggesting the general nature 
of their findings; 

“(d) It makes no reference to the wide- 
spread treatment of patients in the inter- 
vening years and to the developing num- 
ber of cases in which some positive results 
of treatment with krebiozen have been ob- 
served. Some of these case histories, or 
brief summaries of them were given to Dr. 
Heller and his associates at the conferences 
you mention, Others were released in con- 
nection with the testimonial dinner to Dr. 
Ivy in February—when a number of patients 
who have apparently had amazing results 
from the treatment were on hand with their 
doctors; 

“I do not assert these cases are a sub- 
stitute for a fair and scientific test. I only 
8 that the omission of any reference 
to them makes your selection of data for 
the memorandum appear quite one-sided; 

“(e) It sprinkles the words ‘propaganda,’ 
‘promotion,’ ‘alleged,’ ‘ostensible’ sufficiently 

the text to give a rather hostile 


’ coloration to it all. 
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“In short, I regret that the memorandum 
is not more complete, better balanced and 
more objective. These deficiencies, I fear, 
no matter how unwitting, may do more to 
aggravate the fears and suspicions of preju- 
dice that have made it difficult to reach a 
basis of agreement on a fair test. 

“I end as I began by repeating my hope 
that we can somehow maximize the possi- 
bilities for the desired test—and not be 
content with rubbing salt in old wounds. 

“I shall send a copy of this letter to Dr. 
Heller so that he may share the knowledge 
of my reactions to a brief reading of your 
memorandum.” 

Our answer shows why the American Medi- 
cal Association, the American Cancer So- 
ciety, and the National Cancer Institute— 
all of which have refused this test—are now 
inststing that we accept their alternative—a 
test by a so-called independent committee. 

The record of organized medicine’s opposi- 
tion to krebiozen, which has been outlined 
in this, our answer to the American Cancer 
Society, shows plainly that such a commit- 
tee would be far from independent. Even if 
the physicians composing it were themselves 
not prejudiced against krebiozen, they would 
be subject to outside pressures which in the 
past did not scruple to bring false witnesses 
against krebiozen; organizations using their 
power and influence to hold into line men 
whose very careers depend on compliance. 

Obviously, these organizations cannot ad- 
mit at this late date that the campaign 
against krebiozen, Dr. Ivy, and his associates, 
begun by the American Medical Association 
in 1951 and carried on since by these other 
arms of organized medicine was mistaken; 
that persecution and falsification have been 
invoked to nullify a genuine scientific effort 
in the cancer field. 

This would be demonstrated beyond any 
doubt should krebiozen be proved of value 
in the treatment of cancer via the double- 
blind test, where prejudice—for or against— 
is excluded by the very nature of the test. 
Hence the refusal of the American Cancer 
Society to subject krebiozen to this time- 
honored procedure. 

Their real aim is to once again discredit 
krebiozen without performing any test. 

This is the reason behind their demand 
for an independent committee to pass. on 
the patients’ records of the Krebiozen Re- 
search Foundation, in fact, to avoid a test. 

We submitted our file of 140 cases (all that 
we had at that time) to the AMA in 1951. 
The AMA did not use these records. In- 
stead, they preferred to falsify 24 cases for 
their 100-case report. In 1953 we submitted 
to the Cole committee for evaluation our file 
on 500 cases, which were mostly favorable 
for krebiozen. The Lankenau Cancer Insti- 
tute submitted 40 cases to the same com- 
mittee; the Tumor Clinic at Marquette Uni- 
versity submitted 4 cases; 13 patients who 
were free of cancer after krebiozen treat- 
ment were brought before this committee. 
All the Cole committee could determine from 
these highly favorable presentations was 
that the substance [krebiozen] was not en- 
tirely devoid of biological activity. 


If we now submit our file to another com- 
mittee controlled by the same people their 
attitude toward krebiozen and our past ex- 
perience would suggest that the only thing 
which could be expected would be the con- 
clusion that krebiozen does not mierit a fur- 
ther test. 


However, the Krebiozen Research Founda- 
tion has offered to submit its file to an arbi- 
tration type committe, once it has been 
agreed that this committee will perform the 
test suggested by Dr. Ivy and Senator Douc- 
Las. At the same time the Krebiozen Re- 
search Foundation will be glad to present to 
the committee corresponding patients to- 
gether with their physicians. We would 
then urge the committee to study our rec- 
ords as well as those on which the 100 case 
report of the AMA was based and of which 
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we have photostatic copies. But to give our 
patient records to a loaded committee in ad- 
vance of any agreement to test krebiozen 
would simply be to write krebiozen off. 

It is significant to point out that most of 
the records of the Krebiozen Research Foun- 
dation are summarized in the monograph 
“Observations on Krebiozen in the Manage- 
ment of Cancer,” published in 1956, This 
publication which is highly positive for krebi- 
ozen of itself would be enough to indicate 
the value of krebiozen and justify its fur- 
ther exploration and perfection. This pub- 
lication was sent 3, years ago to all of these 
organizations and has been deliberately ig- 
nored. ' 

CONCLUSIONS 

(1) All of the arguments supporting the 
negative stand of the American Medical As- 
sociation, the American Cancer Society and 
the National Cancer Institute toward krebi- 
ozen are based, on the AMA Status Report of 
1951. 

This report was based on partially falsified 
material and on completely superficial and 
misleading data. (See pp. 19-22). 

Therefore, this report does not have the 
most elementary requisite of an honest pre- 
sentation and cannot serve as a scientific 
basis for the evaluation of krebiozen. 

(2) Meanwhile krebiozen has been tried 
clinically by three independent groups on a 
total of some 1,500 terminal cancer patients. 

(a) Dr. Ivy and his group of collaborators 
in Chicago experimented the material on 
about 250 cancer patients. 

(b) The Lankenau Cancer Institute, Phil- 
adelphia, tried the material on 40 patients. 

(c) More than 300 physicians in hospitals, 
university clinics and medical centers 
throughout the country tested krebiozen on 
more than 1,200 patients. 

This work was directed by the Krebiozen 
Research Foundation, Chicago, under the 


scientific direction of Dr. Ivy and all data - 


regarding these cases are in the files of the 
Krebiozen Research Foundation. 

All three of these groups concluded: 

(a) That krebiozen showed beneficial ac- 
tivity against cancer in 70 percent of treated 
cases. To date, the Krebiozen Research 
Foundation can show some 52 previously 
terminal cases which are free of detectible 
cancer for the past 3 to 8 years. 

(b) That: krebiozen is not toxic. 

(3) The impossible situation of sustain- 
ing a negative stand against an apparently 
active anticancer agent and withholding it 
from cancer sufferers on the basis of falsi- 
fied data from 1951 and without taking into 
consideration truthful data obtained before 
and after, is unprecedented and cannot be 
tolerated. 

We respectfully call on the National Can- 
cer Institute to accept the proposal made by 
Senator Dovatas for a fair test of krebiozen 
in order to settle the controversy over this 
drug so that if it is active, as we consider 
it to be, it may be put at the disposal of 
cancer sufferers. . 

J. F. Pick, 
Secretary, Krebiozen Research Foundation. 





Chesapeake and Ohio National 
Historical Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 - 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas recent- 
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ly urged the conservationists to mobilize 
and fight to save the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal property from destruction. 

These prophetic words from a member 
of the U.S. Supreme Court should sound 
an ominous warning to everybody inter- 
ested in preserving the C. & O. Canal as 
the Chesapeake and Qhio National His- 
torical Park. 

A recent article in the American For- 
ests, by Daniel A. Poole, points up the 
importance of the C, & O. Canal fight. 

Tue C. & O.—PArK OR PARADOX 
(By Daniel A. Poole) 

Conflicts arising between national parks 
and reservoirs are more notable for the vocif- 
erous public reaction that is generated than 
for the number of times parks actually are 
threatened by water projects. 

There has developed over the years an un- 
written and widely accepted policy that puts 
national parks off limits to water develop- 
ments. This policy was fashioned for the 
most part on the omnipresent anvil of public 
willingness to forge forces to combat the de- 
velopers whenever a national park unit is 
linked with a water project. 

This time-tested policy now is receiving a 
thorough plumbing in Washington where, for 
the third year, a congressional committee is 
holding hearings on proposals to give na- 
tional historical park status to the old 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, which skirts the 
Potomac River along the Maryland shore. A 
similar proposal cleared the Senate in 1957. 
Its death in the House the following year 
climaxed lengthy hearings that carried into 
the closing hours of the final session. 

The major questions that have emerged 
from the miany days of hearings and many 
pages of recorded testimony, and which still 
are unresolved by the committee, present 
something of a paradox. Would Congress, 
in the face of this unwritten but enforceable 
policy, cut off metropolitan Washington’s 
source of future water supply if it creates the 
national historical park? If the Congress 
refrains from acting merely on the supposi- 
tion that an economically justifiable water 
storage impoundment might be recom- 
mended for the Potomac near Washington, 
would all chance of obtaining an adequate 
park be sacrificed? Or, in recognition of 
both of those dangers, however nebulous, can 
Congress write a bill that logically and clear- 
ly establishes suitable safeguards for both 
Washington’s water supply and the park? 

Those who oppose the historical park and 
who confess immense interest in Washing- 
ton’s water future actually are professional 
people employed by rural electric associations 
and power-producing cooperatives. Park 
boosters range from traditional national con- 
servation organizations to civic, sportsmen’s, 
nature, and women’s associations, and other 
community groups in Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The C. & O. Canal seldom fails to evoke 
both surprise and pleasure in those who view 
it for the first time. From its beginning in 
Georgetown, a short distance west of the 
White House, to its end in Cumberland, some 
180 miles distant, the canal is a wooded strip 
of refreshing wildness. Giant sycamores, 
tulip poplars, oaks, and limber limbed maples 
isolate, it from the world’s most important 
city; and, as it rounds bluffs along the shal- 
low river’s edge and cuts inland across allu- 
vial elbows, the canal is a narrow and natural 
wonderland of forest and water. 

The waterway emerged from the successful 
organization in 1828 of the C. & O. Canal 
Co., which hoped to promote commerce from . 
Washington to points lying between and 
beyond Pittsburgh on the Ohio River. In- 
terest in trade with the American West of 
that era had prompted George Washington 
to form the Potomac Co. in 1785. The com- 
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pany set to work clearing obstructions in the 
river channel and constructing a short canal. 
on the Virginia shore to bypass impressive 
Great Falls, some 14 miles upstream from the 
city. That first canal failed Washington’s 
expectations, but it led to the support of the 
larger, more ambitious C. & O. project. 

Initiated by President John Quincy Adams’ 
shovel of dirt, the first 22-mile stage of the 
canal was completed in 3 years. Hampered 
by repeated delays and increased construc- 
tion costs, the company finally pushed the 
canal to Cumberland in 1850, but not before 
the decision was made to call off plans for 
continuing across the Alleghenies for con- 
nection with Pittsburgh. 

As many as 540 barges were in use on the 
canal in the late 1870’s when active com- 
merce was at its peak. Measuring 92 feet 
long and 14% feet wide, the mule-powered 
barges carried 110 to 120 tons of cargo, plus 
the crews, family members, and spare mules. 
The bulky boats were raised 605 feet between 
Georgetown and Cumberland through 74 
locks. 

Purchased by the Government in 1938, the 
canal, including towpath, seldom «ranges 
more than 150 feet wide, and only 5,253 acres 
are within the narrow 180-mile right-of- 
way. Locks, lockhouses, and the canal bed 
and towpath have been restored along the 
first 22 miles between Georgetown and 
Seneca. Other monuments to early engi- 
neering skill and imagination, such as tun- 
nels and aqueducts, remain, although in need 
of repair in much of the upper section of 
the canal. 

No longer in sight are the blunt-prowed 
barges that once hung heavy against tow- 
lines. In their place graceful canoes glide 
the waterway, seldom loaded with anything 
more serious than a picnic lunch or gleeful 
youngsters. Depending on the season, thou- 
sands of hikers, bird watchers, cyclists, fish- 
ermen, horsemen, ice skaters, and others now 
enjoy themselves, only faintly mindful of 
that distant day when mud-covered mules 
stoically slogged endless miles back and 
forth along the towpath. 

Once a business enterprise, the C. & O. 
Canal now is a recreationist’s paradise. And 
happily so, because Washington and its 
burgeoning suburbs are direly in need of 
healthful and relaxing outdoor playgrounds, 
In Washington and in some upriver towns, 
the canal is just across the street, enclosed 
in a cathedral of towering trees, and flanked 
with dogwoods and other understory flower- 
ing plants. For many thousands it is seldam 
further than a bus or trolley ride. And to 
those who can take the time, limited access 
points throughout its length place the canal 
and the adjacent river within a convenient 
distance for upward of 5 million persons. 

At its recent hearing in March, the Pub- 
lic Lands Subcommittee of the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee con- 
sidered testimony on four bills, each re- 
lated in some way to the historical park 
proposition. 

Bills by Representatives JOHN P. SAYLor 
of Pennsylvania and JOHN R. Fo.try of sub- 
urban Maryland, H.R. 953 and H.R. 2331, 
focus directly on the park, with the Foley 
bill containing an added proviso to the 
effect that the historical park should not 
bar water projects that might be authorized 
by Congress at some future time. Con- 
seryationists contend that the proviso gives 
Congressional recognition to Washington's 
water supply situation and gives some meas- 
ure of comfort to those who fear for it. 
One Congress cannot bind another, however, 
and in practice the proviso is a statement 
of intention to serve as a guide to some 
future Congress which could authorize a 
dam in any of the national parks if it so 
chooses. These two bills, H.R. 952 and H.R. 
2331, are supported by park enthusiasts 
throughout the country. 
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Two other identical bills, also before the 
subcommittee, contain both that proviso 
and a more specific reservation of 35 miles 
of the canal for a large impoundment at 
River Bend dam site, about 15 miles up- 
stream from Washington. These bills, H.R. 
5194 and H.R. 5344, by Representatives 
FoLey and Ricuarp E. LANKForRD, of Mary- 
land’s Eastern Shore electric cooperative 
region, also would prohibit expenditure of 
any funds for recreation development 
within the area of the proposed dam. The 
District of Columbia Commissioners and the 
Secretary of the Army, acting for the Corps 
of Engineers, also would be given veto 
power over the National Park Service’s 
plans for development and improvement 
of the entire canal project. 

All four bills would enable the National 
Park Service to acquire up to 15,000 dcres 
of land, minus the present holdings, for 
expansion of picnic and camping areas, 
access roads, parking lots, and for the pro- 
tection of historic locks, lock houses, aque- 
ducts, and tunnels. 

Because of these two sets of widely diver- 
gent proposals, the park no longer is the 
principal issue. At issue are the reservation 
and escape clauses that the rural electric 
groups hope to get into the park authoriza- 
tion bill. That.is, if a bill should be enacted. 
Its opponents clearly view the park proposal 
as a threat to their hoped-for TVA-like de- 
velopment of the Potomac Basin. They 
know the public’s insistence that water de- 
velopment and national parks be segregated 
and are making a test case of their doctrine 
of multiple uses for the Potomac Basin, The 
Cc. & O. Canal bill is merely the vehicle that 
has been chosen for the test. 

Rural electric cooperatives, by law, have 
preferential use of power that may be gen- 
erated at Federal dams. The cooperatives’ 
position on the park project was brought to 
the surface during the House hearings last 
year, when a committee member asked 
whether the cooperatives would support or 
oppose the bill seeking to create the his- 
torical park if the Army engineers recom- 
mended that no hydroelectric power be de- 
veloped on the river. 

The reply was that the cooperatives’ posi- 
tion in that event would not be clear. “Our 
basic interest,” the witness continued, “* * * 
is in the hope that the Corps of Engineers 
will favorably report upon the feasibility and 
desirability of including hydroelectric power 
in the river if it is developed.” , 

The witness also declared that if the cost 
of the power delivered to the cooperatives 
from any dam was more than what the co- 
operatives presently were paying for other 
power, they would want “none of it.” At 
this year’s hearings, an Army engineers 
spokesman said that any power that might 
be developed at River Bend Dam would be 
incidental. 

According to the Washington Evening Star 
of March 4, 1959, Representative FoLry’s sec- 
ond bill was written and handed to him for 
introduction by staff aides of the House In- 
terior Committee. The article continued, 
“Staff members seldom draft such controver- 
sial legislation without explicit approval of 
the committee chairman—in this case, Rep- 
resentative AsPINALL, Democrat, of Colorado. 


“Mr. ASPINALL traditionally has been sen- 
sitive to the need for long-range planning 
to protect the Nation’s water resources.” 

Representative Sartor, a recognized cham- 
pion of the national parks, characterized the 
Foley-Lankford bills during the hearings as 
“fifth column.” The blunt-spoken Pennsyl- 
vanian, who was given a national award by 
major conservation groups last year, charged 
that the identical Foley-Lankford bills were 
drawn up by persons who for years have been 
trying to figure a way to open national parks 
for water development projects. 
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Under committee examination, the park op- 
ponents found the reservation in the Foley- 
Lankford bill for an impoundment at the 
River Bend site difficult to defend. River 
Bend Dam once figured prominently in plan- 
ning for Potomac River development. It 
again is being rumored as the prime recom-~ 


,Mendation in a new Corps of Engineers study 


' of the basin. 


There are no signs that the 
public is ready to accept such a recommenda-~ 
tion and the chances for its approval in Con- 
gress are dim. Hence the effort in the Foley- 
Lankford proposal to obtain indirectly what 
might be called a tactical advantage by re- 
serving the dam site for a dam that may 
never be built is nebulous at best. 

Park supporters have pointed out time and 
time again that the canal property already 
is owned by the Federal Government and is 
being administered as a unit of the national 
park system. Merely elevating its status to 
@ national historical park, it is argued, has 
little actual import on the question of 
whether a large dam which might flood a 
great part of the park can be built on the 
Potomac. Should such a dam ever be recom~ 
mended, conservationists say, its authoriza- 
tion will have to be resolved at that time and 
not now. The dam and its effect on the 
canal would be only one of the many facets 
that the Congress and the public would have 
to investigate thoroughly. 

Public opinion scuttled River Bend Dam 
in 1929 and 1938. It was exhumed in 1946 
when the Corps of Engineers filed a pro- 
posed Potomac development plan with Con- 
gress which boasted a 14-dam complex on 
the main river, beginning with River Bend 
and working upstream into tributaries in 
Virginia and West Virginia. The Corps of 
Engineers never did approve its own 1946 
plan, however. 

While the rurai electric cooperative groups 
oppose the park plan because of a relation- 
ship which they say will jeopardize ‘“multi- 
ple use” development of the basin, other less- 
vigorous objection to the park rests on its 
alleged threat to metropolitan Washington's 
water supply. There is a wide and under- 
standable diversity of opinion as to the 
future water needs of metropolitan Wash- 
ington. Population growth, per capita water 
consumption at some future date, and water 
flow expectances in the Potomac all enter 
into the arguments. Some state that the 
expected cyclic return of low. flow to the 
river would be insufficient to provide raw 
water for purification and still leave enough 
im the river as it flows past Washington to 
flush pollution downstream from that point. 
Others say that the lowest flows ever re- 
corded in the Potomac in 1930 exceed by 22 
percent the maximum estimated need for 
the year 2000 as anticipated by the Sanitary 
Engineer’s office for the District of Columbia. 

Some argue that a satisfactory source of 
fresh water is the 25-mile stretch of the 
Potomac lying between Washington and In- 
dian Head, Md. With proper pollution 
abatement and treatment facilities in Wash- 
ington, the proponents of this plan say, a 
pumping and distribution system, plus 
purification plants, would yield about 52 
billion gallons of water. 

The Army engineers presently are restudy- 
ing the Potomac Basin under a 1956 directive 
of the Senate Public Works Committee. The 
engineers have not been successful in ob- 
taining appropriations and, under the cir- 
cumstances, their final report most likely 
will not get to Congress until the late 1960’s, 
at the earliest. 

This fact seemingly makes support for the 
River Bend Dam reservation in the Foley- 
Lankford bill even more indefensible. Any 
large impoundment that might be con- 
struced on the Potomac near Washington, 
in the normal course of events, would not 
be initiated until well past the mid-1970’s. 
And many hurdles lie in the way of Federal 
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dam construction. A dam must be recom- 
mended, accepted both by the public and 
Congress, authorized, and funds provided 
for planning and construction before actual 
field “work begins. . 

Congress has been given a strong answer 
to the park paradox. At the 1957 Senate 
hearings, at last year’s House hearings, and 
again this year, the spokesmen for the Army 
Corps of Engineers, the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, and the National 
Park Service have testified for the record 
that the proviso in H.R. 2331, which specifies 
that the historical park should not bar fu- 
ture water development, adequately safe- 
guards metropolitan Washington’s water 
supply. 

With reference to specific reservation of 
land for the River Bend Dam, a corps 
spokeman said, “We feel in preliminary 
studies that considerable storage is going to 
be required. Whether it will have to be 
on the main stream or whether it can be 
placed on the tributaries, we are not yet 
prepared to say.” 

A spokesman for the District of Colum- 
bia’s sanitary engineering office also said, 
“There may be considerations when all of 
the facts are known which would make a 
nearby impoundment impracticable finan- 
cially or otherwise.” 

Lands that would be acquired for park 
purposes within the reach of River Bend 
Dam never. will be less expensive than at 
present. Urban developments are pressing 
close to the canal in some sections, and the 
land prices probably never will be cheaper. 
Should River Bend Dam ever be authorized 
and built, the land that is acquired now for 
the historical park would be turned over for 
the impoundment. It is entirely possible 
that the land savings alone would more than 
offset the nominal costs of access roads, park- 
ing lots, trails, and picnic areas that the 
National Park Service proposes in the con- 
tested area. If the world’s richest nation can 
afford to pay more than $1 million daily 
for storage of surplus agricultural products 
that never will be used, park supporters 
reason, there should be little objection to in- 
vesting a few thousand dollars in modest 
recreational features for the canal historical 
park. 

Recreational opportunity is needed now. 


It appears unreasonable to ask that the peo-_ 


ple delay their recreation for 15 to 20 years 
simply because some persons fear that crea- 
tion of the historical park would block ac- 
cess to a water supply that metropolitan 
Washington might need at some future time. 
The bill that has been introduced, H.R. 2331, 
already makes provision for that even- 
tuality. 


In the face of this overwhelming unanim- 


ity, the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal National 
Historical Park is not paradox; it is a must. 





Library Extension Service in Rural 
Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr.. President, the 
American Library Association has 
brought to my attention the May issue 
of the Wilson Library Bulletin, which is 
entirely devoted to the story of library 
extension service in rural areas. It con- 
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tains an appraisal of. the progress that 
has been made as a result of the Li- 
brary Services Act of 1956. 

It is rewarding to know that good li- 
brary service is gradually being devel- 
oped in rural areas of the United States. 
One of the special features in the Bulle- 
tin is an article about Oregon’s library 
program, written by Eloise Ebert, State 
librarian of the Orggon State Library 
at Salem. 

In this article is a quotation I should 
especially like to share with my col- 
leagues. The quotation is one from 
Ranganathan which likens the library to 
a river: 

Library is like river. The water in the sea 
gets distilled and transferred to land; river 
collects it and feeds most of it back into the 
sea. So it is with library. The thought in 
the mind of man gets expressed and re- 
corded; library collects it and feeds’ most of 
it back into the mind of man. This is an 
ever-lasting cycle. New uses are found for 
river—irrigation, navigation, hydraulic pow- 
er, and so on; even so, an ever-increasing use 
is found for library. New canals are led out 
of river, and a river system is formed; even 
so, library is diversified, and library system 
is formed to serve an increasing purpose. 


In her concluding paragraph Miss Eb- 
ert comments on this quotation. She 
writes: 

To establish new library systems can be as 
earth-shaking as the digging of canals for 
@ new river system. All parties concerned 
may have different ideas as to where the 
canals are to be placed, how deep and wide 
they should be, what legal, limitations must 
be adhered to, and once the river system is 
established, how it will be developed to 
serve its many purposes. We are digging 
new canals in Oregon. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “The New 
State Grant Program,” written by Eloise’ 
Ebert, be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Tue New SraTe GRANT PROGRAM 


(By Eloise Ebert) 


This is section 1 of the bill passed by the 
Oregon Legislative Assembly of 1957 which 
culminated years of effort of members of the 
Oregon Library Association, the State library 
staff, and many library friends. The key to 
its success was William J. Griffith, library 
development chairman, and Mrs. Eugene 
Kelty, a dedicated library lobbyist who had . 
formerly been a member of the State legis- 
lature. It was to be the beginning of inten- 
sified demonstrations, projects; and activi- 
ties to encourage library cooperation. 

A total of $154,078-was appropriated for 
the 1957-59 biennium to provide minimum 
funds required to match a $5 million con- 
gressional appropriation under the Library 
Services Act. The Oregon State Library 
board of trustees adopted the following goals 
to be considered in approving awards: the 
promotion of general understanding of what 
constitutes good library service, the estab- 
lishment of adequate service to unserved or 
inadequately served areas, and the inaugura- 
tion of modern services now lacking. 

The Rural Library Services program in 
Oregon can be roughly divided into two 
parts—services and activities carried on from 
the State library, and development projects 
in the field to be administered locally under 
@ grant-in-aid.' Areas requesting a project 
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grant were not required to have voted any 
new of additional county or multi-county 
tax to become eligible. This was due to a 
legal stumbling block to library develop- 
ment in Oregon known as the “6 percent 
constitutional, tax limitation.” This limita- 
tion meant that no local tax base could be 
increased by more than 6 percent of the 
amount levied in any “~f the 3 preceding 
years without a special vote. Such an un- 
realistic limitation has necessitated placing 
special library levies on the ballot in almost 
every instance. Local budgets were adopted 
before final action was taken by the Oregon 
Legislature and the U.S. Congress, so it 
would™have been almost impossible to have 
made new local funds a requirement for a 
local project. : 
OBJECTIVES AND MEANS 


Policy is défined as a series of objectives 
which a governmental body strives to attain 
and the means which it consciously plans to 
use in the pursuit of these objectives. The 
people in Oregon are agreed on the desired 
objectives of a library development program; 
it is the means upon which they disagree. 
Agreements between the State library board 
and the respective jurisdictions were drafted 
and redrafted. The attorney general, dis- 
trict attorneys, city attorneys, county courts, 
city councils, library boards, librarians and 
the State library staff all got into the act. 
Some asked “What do you mean ‘seek to en- 
courage the continuance of library service 
established’? We do not like ‘shall utilize 
our resources to supplement bookmobile 
service to rural residents.’ ‘Shall’ must be 
changed to ‘may.’” Budgets for the projects 
were part of the contracts; and local budget 
committees checked, criticized, amended, and 
scrutinized each item. Salaries suggested 
according to State civil service salary sched- 
ules were too high. Some county clerks were 
not agreeable about assuming the extra work 
load for local accounting, and quick adjust- 
ments were necessary to add to their salaries. 

The press was not unanimous in its sup- 
port of the local projects. While not actual- 
ly opposing books and reading, the editors 
were not convinced that this Federal-State 
grant-in-aid program was the best way to im- 
prove library services. One editorial cap- 
tioned “What you pay for libraries: That 
‘match money gimmick’,” referred to this 
program as a “thing of horror.” Another 
editor in an adjoining town retorted: “If 
there is a gimmick as they put it, in the 
match money program, we regard it as a darn 
good one, In this age when learning and 
education are of perhaps greater importance 
than ever, especially in the field of science, 
this program certainly is of real value. Even 
aside from this, it is important because it is 
an opportunity which should not be denied 
the small town or country boy or girl, man 
or woman simply because they can’t afford 
to do it on their own. Let’s forget the al- 
mighty dollar long enough to remember the 
value received but if you can’t, just stop and 
consider: it is the rural folks’ tax money too, 
not only the city dwellers which pay for gov- 
ernmental expenditures. They often are 
helping ‘foot the bill’ for benefits received by 
townspeople.” 


Five different field projects were approved | 


covering the gamut from cooperative cata- 
loging, bookmobile demonstrations, to a tri- 
county regional demonstration. Project di- 
rectors are now preparing budgets for the 
1959-1960 fiscal period when Federal-State 
funds will diminish and local budgets will 
need to continue the services. Whether the 
demonstrations will become permanent and 
maintain the same level of service still re- 
mains to be seen in Oregon. Thé Oregon 
Legislative Assembly now in session will un- 
doubtedly appropriate matching funds to 
continue the rural library services program. 
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The State library in its budget requested 
funds to match the anticipated $7,500,000 
congressional appropriation but this was re- 
duced by the budget division to match 86 
million. The library development commiit- 
tee of the Oregon Library Association will 
work to secure the full amount of matching 
funds. 

Oregonians would understand Rangana- 
than when he says: 

“Library is like river. The water in the sea 
gets distilled and transferred to land; river 
collects it and feeds most of it back into the 
sea. So it is with library. The thought in 
the mind of man gets expressed and re- 
corded; library collects it and feeds most of 
it back into the mind of man. This is an. 
everlasting cycle. New uses are found for 
river—irrigation, navigation, hydraulic pow- 
er, nydroelectric power, and so on; even 
so, an ever-increasing use is found for 
library. New canals are led out of river, 
and a river system is formed; even so library 
is diversified, and library system is formed 
to serve an increasing purpose.” 

To establish new library systems can be as 
earth shaking as the digging of canals for 
@ new river system. All parties concerned 
may have different ideaS as to where the 
canals are to be placed, how deep and wide 
they should be, what legal limitations must 
be adhered to, and once the river system is 
established, how it will be developed to serve 
its many purposes. We are digging new ca- 
nals in Oregon. 





World Battle for Trade and Jobs 


EXTENSION OF.REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
American industry is pricing its goods 
higher and higher. In many cases this 
has priced us right out of the world 
market. 

This most serious economic problem 
is highlighted in an excellent series by 
Charles Lucey, Scripps-Howard staff 
writer. 

I think this series is an outstanding 
public service, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Lucey article, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Daily News on 
May 19, be printed in*the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Worup BATTLE FoR TRADE AND Joss—UNITED 
States Is Prictne Irs Goops Too Hicn, Ex- 
PERTS CONTEND 

(By Charles Lucey) 

That 20th century wonder, the vaunted 
US. industrial machine, is running head-on 
into trouble in world markets because—time 
and again—it’s pricing its goods too high. 

Not always but often enough to mean the 
loss of thousands of American jobs. 

From his desk here exporter Frederick R. 
Pinter picks up a letter: 

“Sale of clutch plates and parts has slowed 
for various reasons,” a Brussels agent writes. 
“First, the number of American autos dimin- 
ishes more and more in Belgium, making in- 
evitable a reduction in spare parts. We also 
feel more and more the competition from Eu- 
ropean manufacturers, whose prices are far 
lower than American prices.”’ 
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FIFTY PERCENT LESS 


A Mexico City agent reports sales woes— 
“pecause most of my -clients Se 
Ja ese parts selling more than 
enti than American products.” Sul an- 
other letter tells of sales lost to Germany in 
power transmission equipment—United 
States bids too high on every one of seven 
items. 

“American products are better,” says Mr. 
Pinter. “Often overseas buyers will take 
them even with a 10 price differ- 
ence—but at 25 percent it’s hard to com- 
pete. How can we compete and constantly 
raise prices? We like shorter hours, yes, 
but it cannot be done against the Germans 
and others.” 

Says Joseph Rizzo, veteran foreign trader: 

“We've priced ourselves out of markets all 
over the world. We cannot compete price- 
wise in machine tools. It’s the same with 
grinding wheels in the abrasives industry, 
yet once we were large exporters, The thing 
hurting us in Europe is the lower wage dif- 
ferential.” 

RECORD CITED 

Says William R. Herod, president of In- 
ternational General Electric: 

“Our records indicate the spread between. 
United States and European industrial wage 
rates although narrowed slightly recently, is 
far greater today than 45 or 50 years ago. Be- 
fore World War I, for example, British rates 
were 60 percent of ours—today, only slightly 
over 30 percent. 

“On those items in which labor is a sub- 
stantial cost element—‘built’ goods as 
against mass-produced goods—our competi- 
tive position is worsening. 

“The United States has been favored by 
tremendous technological leadership. Where 
we continue to have this leadership we can 
continue to compete successfully. Our job 
is to stay ahead technologically—we cannot 
do business in the same old way at the same 
old stand with rising US. costs.” 

Notes Adolph Auriema, head of an im- 
portant export-import business: 

“Every time there's a wage increase, prices 
of the product go up in the same percent- 
age, and not merely enough ~to cover the 
wage increase, The more labor goes up, the 
more profits go up. This means in many 
cases we are pricing ourselves out of foreign 
markets.” 

CAUTION 


But in discussing this tendency, he cau- 
tions against being too general: He says 
US. technology and mass output can ac- 
complish much. And he notes that foreign 
wage rates tend to catch up with ours. 

Yet Mr. Auriema agrees some U°S. prices 
are climbing so high foreign products now 
can hurdle our tariffs and still compete 
here; He cites electronics with the Japanese 
underselling us by 30 to 35 percent, as an ex- 
‘ample. 

Wages aren’t the only element in high 
prices. Big government spending which 
helps breed inflation, heavy taxes which 
shove up costs—these contribute. Corporate 
profits likewise—and they hit an alltime 
high in the first quarter of 1959, in some 
instances double those of a year earlier. 

The U.S. record in inflation is as good or 
better than in European industrial countries 
in recent years; wage rates have risen faster 
in England, France,and Germany. But wage 
levels there started from so much lower 
these countries still have immense advan- 
tage. And already they’ve begun battening 
down the hatches—British wage jumps last 
year were only half those of 1957. 

John F. Smith, Jr., president of Inland 
Steel, reports average 1957 hourly steel work- 
ers’ wages at 89 cents in Luxembourg, 78 
cents in Belgium, 68 cents in Germany, 41 
cents in Japan—and $2.92 in the United 
States. 
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THE REAL TEST 

In considering wage rates, the real test 
comes in unit costs of the product made. 
This means productivity—bringing high- 
speed, automated machinery and U.S. niass 
output to bear on manufacturing costs. 
But America no longer has exclusive copy- 
right on modern industrial performance. 

The gap narrows—and this means low 
foreign wage rates, once easy for us to offset, 
spell trouble today. And it’s relevant that 
U.S. wage increases have been outrunning 
output per man-hour—a sure route to in- 
flated prices. 

The National Industrial Conference Board, 
in a considerable study, found unit costs 


, higher in somé world areas than in the 


United ‘States. But in the Western Eure- 
pean nations challenging America indus- 
trially, they were lower in 55 of 85 in- 
stances. This, despite the fact that raw 
materials costs are higher there—sometimes 
even double. - 

From J. Wilner Sundelson, Ford Motor In- 
ternational, comes the view that European 
production will indeed be as efficient as ours, 
and that lower wage rates where they do 
not reflect differences in productivity means 
underselling the United States. 

All this isn’t something happening thou- 
sands of miles away—it has direct and swift 
bearing on U.S. factories making autos, elec- 
tronics, sewing machines, typewriters, tex- 
tiles, certain Kinds of steel, machine tools, 
those easy post-World War II days when 
“Made in U.S.A.” was a magic symbol are 
now as far away as the Middle Ages, 





The Forlorn Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, today 
the Washington Daily News had an ex- 
cellent, and I think very relevant, edi- 
torial on the overdue enactment by the 
Congress of labor reform legislation. 
The editorial is entitled ‘“The Forlorn 
Hope.” ; 

It indicates, on the one hand, that 
organized labor is against the recently 
adopted labor bill on the part of the 
Senate, and that the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Association of Manufacturers are like- 
wise opposed to it—however, for different 
reasons 


I think the forlorn hope represents the 
thinking of the great majority of the 
American people in this highly important 
field, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered te be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue FoRLORN Hops 


Representative Hatteck, of Indiana, the 
Republican leader in the House, came out of 
the White House Monday and reported he 
had told the President there is only “a for- 
lorn hope” of passing labor legislation at this 
session. 

Mr. HatiecKk’s appraisal was based on his 
knowledge of the House Labor Committee, 


now entrusted with whatever chance there 
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is of producing a bill to protect the members 
of unions, and the public, from the union 
bosses—Jimmy Hoffa being a star example. 

This committee is so splintered in its 
views that Mr. HatLeck sees little prospect 
even of a compromise. The conflicting views, 
all rigid, reflect the heavy outside pressure 
on Congress. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce 


and the National Association of Manufac-. 


turers are opposed to the Kennedy bill 
(which passed the Senate 90 to 1) because it 
doesn’t go far enough. The AFL-CIO is op- 

to the bill because it goes too far. 
Hoffa and John L. Lewis frankly want no bill 
at all. 

All of these groups maintain aggressive 
lobbies at the Capitol. 

This, as much as anything, explains the 
dim prospect for any legislation which at- 
tempts to give the unions back to their mem- 
bers. 

It is the old story of Congress listening to 
the voices nearest and loudest. The great 
majorities this legislation is intended to pro- 
tect virtually are ignored in the infighting 
now going on over this issue. The public 
has no well-heeled lobby. 

A statesmanlike Congress would heed none 
of the boisterous voices, but would have the 
courage to write a bill to safeguard the pub- 
lic interest. 





The Christian Amendment Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted by the House, 


\ Fam including one of a series of 13 radio 


programs prepared by Dr. R. J. G. Mc- 
Knight, of Pittsburgh, Pa. Dr. Mc- 
Knight is a scholar of the first rank, and 
his record is told in “Who’s Who in 
America,’ also in “World Biography.” 
He has made a specidlty of studying the 
Christian philosophy of civil government, 
and he brings the fruit of his study to 
these programs. 

The article follows: 

It was pointed out in the preceding 
period that our leaders in national affairs 
after the Revolution began to abandon the 
colonists’ conception of God in relation to 
nations and governments. ey established 
the doctrine of separation $f church and 
state. In that respect they did right. 

Both church and state are divine insti- 
tutions.’ Both come from the hand of God. 
God has never relinquished His claim to 
sovereignty over either state or church. 

A state or nation is a spiritual entity. It is 
@ moral being. It has moral obligations. 
The first of these moral obligations is to ac< 
knowledge the source of its authority. And 
the source of a nation’s power is written down 
plainly in God’s Word—the Bible. For ex- 
armple, if an officer of the law arrests a 
motorist, the motorist has a right to ask the 
officer to display his badge. 'Thé officer must 
have something to show that he has the au- 
thority to arrest the motorist. So Paul says: 
“Let every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers. For there is no-power but of’ God: 
the powers that be are ordained of God. 
Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, re- 
sisteth the ordinance: of God” (Romans 
13: 1,2). 
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No nation or court of law has the right 
to sentence a murderer to die unless jit hag 
back of such action the authority of God, 
God alone has the power of life and death. 
God does delegate this power to properly 
constituted agencies of government. But the 
murderer must have his day in court. And 
the court must also show that it is acting 
according to an ordinance of God. 

God is a God of order. Without order 
there must be chaos. “God so loved ‘the 
cosmos’ (John 3:16, Greek) that He gave 
His only begotten Son” to reestablish the 
order as it was before. The order He had 
established was disrupted by sin. 

We are living in a world that is in chaos, 
economically, politically and morally. We 
have trusted in blind leaders, and we have 
fallen into the ditch. We have hewed out 
for ourselves cisterns that can hold no water, 
and the race is perishing. - 

Thinking men everywhere are looking for 
some solid basis on which to build the 
foundations of society. Some (and they 
are all too few) have recognized that all the 
ills of society spring from a misconception 
of the relation which man bears to God, 
The primary concern of humanity is not with 
the relations between man and man, but 
with man’s relation to God. 

If we begin with man’s relation to man, 
we arrive at some petty scheme for social 
betterment or class legislation, or some fan- 
tastic plan for economic security. Sociologi- 
cal and economic planners fail. They always 
have failed. They will continue to fail. ‘They 
fail because they begin with man and they 
end with man. And the last state of man 
is worse than it was-before. 

Agitators, philosophers, psychologists, and 
philanthropists have glorified man. They 
have canonized man. They have made man 
the standard. They judge everything by 
what man wants or what he can enjoy. 
Everything is made to center about man’s 
well-being. 

It might surprise you, if you were to re- 


‘ view in your minds the history of the last 
200 years, to find that everything that has 


been attempted in the way of social prog- 
ress, in this land or in Europe or in any 
any land, has been attempted in the name 
of the rights of man. All the acts of the 
French Revolution, and of all the revolu- 
tions that followed it, were a consequence 
of the declaration of the rights of man. 

All the works of the philosophers of the 
last two centuries are based upon some 
theory of human liberty. All the discussions 
of our peace conferences and of our disarma- 
ment conferences center about the rights of 
man. In this present cold war we are most 
disturbed because the rights of man have 
been trampled. Rights of man, freedom, in- 
dependence-——these have become the watch- 
words of humanity. 

Did it ever occur to youthat the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, coming into 
the world in human form, coming at the 
time when His own race was despised, op- 
pressed, robbed, groaning beneath the yoke 
of Roman slavery; coming as their Messiah; 
coming to redeem a bankrupt race—has 
nothing to say to His own people about their 
rights? 

Nothing at all. 

Jesus Christ is preeminently the Apostle 
of Duty. He tells men that, from the divine 
point of view, sinful men have no rights 
until they accept Him as Lord. Translating 
literally from the Greek: “He came into His 
own«{world|] and his own people received 
Him not. But as many people as did receive 
Him to them gave He the right and the 
power to become the children of God, even 
to them who believe on His name.” 
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The only thing He says about rights ts 
that there are times when Christians must 
surrender their rights in order to discharge 
their’ Guties. “Work”, “do”, “labor’—these 
are the words that are constantly on His 
lips. ‘These things ought ye to have done.” 

Men today will accept any doctrine, they 
will follow any leader, they will join any 
association that promises in any way to se- 
cure for them their rights and their liber- 
ties.. But if you come to them in the name 
of an organization that lays emphasis on 
the duties of men, that speaks to them of 
their duties to God and to humanity, they 
turn a deaf ear. 

No unregenerate man has any “rights” 
until he receives Christ. Then and only 
then Christ gives the right to become a child 
of God. God owes no man anything until 
this relationship has been established. 

“Blessed are they that do his command- 
ments, that they may have right to the tree 
of life, and may enter in through the gates 
into the city” (Rev. 22: 14). If we are ever 
to find a permanent basis for ‘ustice and 
peace in this land and throughout the 
world, we shall find it in our recognition 
of our duty to the Prince of Peace rather 
than in the assertion of the rights of man. 

And the first duty of man is to acknowl- 
edge the Sovereignty of God over all and the 
Kingship of Jesus Christ His Son, 





Visitor in Trujilloland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the foHowing article from 
Time magazine for May 25, 1959, by As- 
sociate Editor George G. Daniels: 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC—VISITOR IN 
TRUJILLOLAND 


(Vacationing in the Caribbean, Time As- 
sociate Editor George G. Daniels spent 3 days 
in the Dominican Republic, where Dictator 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo is tensely on guard 
against any attack by Caribbean revolution- 
aries. His report: ) 

No one batted an eye when I presented my 
tourist card with its “Occupation: Journal- 
ist.” Fhey quietly took my picture, checked 
me electronically for’ weapons, secretly 
searched my belongings, fastened a couple of 
plainclothes cops to me like leeches, and 
turned me loose. 

What I saw was the »bristling little dic- 
tatorship of Generalissimo Trujillo. The 
Dominicans brag that they have 25,000 
men under arms, an air force of 50 jets, and 
@ navy of 19 frigate-destroyer escort-type 
vessels, all highly efficient. The troops 
looked neat and tough. Drive west from the 
center of Ciudad Trujillo, and you come on 
huge fields with possibly 2,000 to 3,000 men 
drilling in squad-sized groups. These are 
the draftees, and their D.I.s strut and chant 
like U.S. Marines, all very sharp. On the air 
route from the east, there is a brand-new 
jet base at San Isidro, about 15 miles from 
Ciudad Trujillo, with what looked like 
8,000-9,000-foot runways and high-speed 
taxi strips. What is more, Trujillo’s navy 
actually sails—one or two of the frigates 
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were constantly on the horizon while I was 
there, 
IN LOCKSTEP 


The city they like to show visitors looks 
something like the better residential sec- 
tions of Palm Beach, Fla. The 10-minute 
drive from the airport takes the visitor past 
block after block of modern houses that 
range from $50,000 on up to $200,000. This 
one belongs to Trujillo’s son, that one to 
his daughter. Brother Hector, the nominal 
president, lives here; this is one of the 
chief’s houses; his uncle owns this one, 
aunt that one. Out in the country there 
are magnificent ranches owned by the chief, 
a handsome estate with a small French 
chateau owned by one of his daughters. 

Trujillo’s country home near San Cristo- 
bal, 20 miles west in the foothills, is as 
big as a castle and guarded like one. I 
went up there with my two policemen bud- 
dies, and a soldier dogged me so closely it 
looked as if we were in lockstep.. The 
house itself is an immense pile of plate 
glass and yellowish-brown stone, with gal- 
leries running all around. On the next 
hilltop was a huge neon sign about 50 feet 
by 20 feet that flashes at night, “telling 
people,” my buddies said, “of all Trujillo's 
good works.” 


PAINTED SLUMS 


What the Dominicans do not like to talk 
about is the poverty. They show visitors 
the new housing project across the river 
from Ciudad Trujillo, but it is very small 
potatoes compared with the slums that make 
up the bulk of the city. The hovels are all 
freshly painted, generally an ocher or a sky 
blue or sea green, with a barn-red trim 
framing the doors and windows. That's the 
way El Benefactor wants it, and everybody 
paints once or twice a year. But the houses 
themselves are miserable one- or two-room 
shacks, so old and termite-riddled that they 
list crazily against one another. The chil- 
dren are naked and dirty, the women hag- 
gard, and much of the cooking is done on 
the sidewalk over charcoal braziers—rice, 
fried bananas, very little meat. 

No one begs in the Dominican Republic. 
First offense draws 6 months on the work 
farm, the second offense a couple of years, 
the third, life imprisonment. “Either they 
work,” said my guide, “or they don’t eat.” 
Nor is there much unofficial crime, petty 
thievery and such. What’s the penalty? 
“The penalty, sir, is that you don’t do it 
again.” 

The restaurants, casinos, and nightclubs 
are empty, except for pistol-packing big wigs, 
and only a few of them. The Hotel Jaragua 
is almost deserted, and the 310-room Em- 
bajador, which cost $6 million or so, had 
about 20 guests. I’m convinced that the 
slot machines and games are fixed in favor 
of the tourists, in hopes that someone will 
spread the good word back héme. At least, 
I could not lose for winning on the slots, 
and I watched a blackjack dealer accomplish 
a nearly impossible feat: he went over 21 on 
3 of 5 hands, thus keeping the one occupied 
table at the Embajador going. 

Maybe one of the reasons the place is so 
unattractive is the way they study the 
stranger. On the second day, in the car, 
one of my cop chums turned to me and 
said: “You're German, aren’t you?” “No,” 
I said. “I’m Irish-English.” “Well, what 
about your middle name?” he said. “You 
mean ‘Goetz?’” I asked. “Yes.” So I said 
I had just a little German in me, and re- 
membered that the only place my middle 
name 28) Was On my passport (I had 
not used it on my tourist card), which I 
had locked in my dispatch case in my room. 
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Report to Members of the New York So- 
ciety of the Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following report to 
members of the New York Society of the 
Panama Canal: 

At the annual reunion meeting, May 2, 
1959, of the New York Society of the Panama 
Canal, the presiding officer, Col. Ralph H. 
Sartor, called on Mr. Harry Bortin, a Roose- 
velt Medal holder, of Washington, D.C., to 
explain briefly the provisions of the follow- 
ing resolution which he had submitted pre- 
viously, to the undersigned secretary, for 
consideration at this meeting. 

Responding, Mr. Bortin explained briefly 
the substance of the five “whereas” clauses, 
and read aloud the three “resolved” clauses 
of the following resolution, which was there- 
after introduced by a member, seconded by 
another member and, on the presiding offi- 
cer’s call for the ayes and nays, was adopted 
by unanimous vote. 

JOHN J. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary. 





The resolution: 

“‘Whereas the factual record in reports pre- 
viously submitted and explained briefly at 
annual reunion meeting, May 2,-1959, of the 
New York Society of the Panama Canal, by 
Mr. Harry Bortin, shows the 6,865 civilian 
officers and employees who had earned the 
Roosevelt Medal for 2 years continuous serv- 
ice on construction of Panama Canal, were 
excluded from the annuity benefits granted 
by the 64th Congress in Public Law 316, of 
March 4, 1915, for like services by officers of 
the Army, Navy, and Public Health Services; 
and 

“Whereas the exclusion of those civilian 
canal builders from that law, was considered 
and protested by former President Theodore 
Roosevelt, and by Gen. George W. Goethals, 
and by other Government officials, and by 
leaders of private organizations, such as 
American Federation of Labor, and four 
railroad brotherhoods, as unjust discrimi- 
nation during the subsequent 29 years, until 
the 78th Congress, by Public Law 319, of 
May 29, 1944, corrected that injustice, in part, 
by granting recognition and annuity benefits 
to about 80 percent, more or less, of those 
6,865 Roosevelt medal holders; and 

“Whereas the other 20 percent, more or 
less, of those medal holders continued to 
suffer from being unjustly excluded from the 
recognition and annuity benefits of the 1944 
law, for 15 additional years until the present; 
and 

“Whereas on the basis of the facts pre- 
sented and of our own knowledge of related 
circumstances, we believe that their exclu- 
sion from the recognition and annuity bene- 
fits of the 1944 law, is contrary to the prin- 
ciple of “equal justice under law,” and is in 
violation of President Theodore Roosevelt’s 
sincere promises to the civilian canal build- 
ers in 1906, on behalf of the people of the 
United States; and 

“Whereas some 194 reputable citizens from 
22 States, Canal Zone, and District of Colum- 
bia, on the basis of those facts, had peti- 
tioned the 86th Congress to end that dis- 
crimination, by the 1944 law’s 
minimum requirement for eligibility to its 
benefits, from ‘3 years’ to ‘2 years’; and Hon. 
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Apam ©. Powett, Jz., Member of Congress 
from the 16th District of New York State, 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
on March 23, 1950, a bill, H.R. 5940, ‘to 
extend the benefits of the Panama Canal 
Construction Service Annuity Act of May 29, 
1944, to certain individuals,’ including the 
holders of Roosevelt Medal who were ex- 
cluded from the 1944 law, as amended: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the New York Society of the 
Panama Canal at its annual reunion meet- 
ing on May 2, 1959, That we approve and 
endorse the pending legislation in H.R. 5940, 
as for the public interest in honoring the 
memory of President Theodore Roosevelt who 
made possible the building of the Panama 
Canal, and in fulfilling his promises to the 
civilian officers and employees who helped to 
build it; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of our society 
is hereby authorized and directed to certify 
this resolution as having been duly intro- 
duced, secondeti; and adopted; and to trans- 
mit copies of it to the chairman of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, and the chairman of its Subcommittee 
on Panama Canal; also to the Cohgressmen 
and Senators from New York State; also to 
the Civil Service Commission, and to the 
Bureau of the Budget, with request to each 
of them to press for favorable action .oward 
enactment of H.R. 5940, and a companion 
bill in the Senate, during this session uf the 
86th Congress; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chairmen of the afore- 
said House committee and subcommittee be 
requested to hold public hearings on that 
bill at an early date, and notify all parties 
concerned, through this secretary, Mr. John 
J. Fitzpatrick, and through Mr. Harry Bortin, 
the Washington representative, in advance 
of that date, so that they and we may appear 
to testify, or present statements to the sub- 
committee, if we should be unable to appear 
in person at those hearings.” 





Armed Forces Day Speech by Brig. Gen. 
Laurence B. Kelley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Armed Forces Day is always celebrated 
in the Panhandle of Texas in the same 
manner as we do everything—in the big- 
gest and best way possible. This was the 
case this year on May 16, 1959, at which 
occasion the principle address at Amaril- 
lo Air Force Base was delivered by Brig. 
Gen. Laurence B. Kelley, Director of 
Logistics Plans for the Materiel Deputy 
Chief of Staff for the Department of the 
Air Force. Under unanimous consent, I 
insert herein the address’ of General 
Kelley: . a 

ARMED Forces Day SPEECH BY GENERAL 
Kew.tey, May 16, 1959 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am very honored 
to be here today, not just as an Air Force 
officer, but as a representative of all the 
United States Armed Forces. 

President Eisenhower has described the 
theme of this tenth annual Armed Forces 
Day as “Power for peace.” Now I don’t want 
to give a long lecture or throw a lot of fig- 
ures at you, but I would like to spell out the 
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meaning of these words, “Power for peace.” 
For one thing, you’re helping to support a 
military budget this year of some $40 billion 
and you should know what you're getting for 
the money. But more important than that, 
I think you should know why we say power 
means peace. 

Our job in the Armed Forces is first, to 
prevent war, and second, if war is forced 
upon us, to win it. Notice that I put pre- 
vention first. Do you remember the saying, 
“There are no atheists in foxholes”? Well, 
I think I can say with equal truth that there 
are no warmongers in the Armed Forces. We 
live every day with the awesome power of 
our new weapons, and anyone who knows as 
we do the capability of these things, would 
have to be a homicidal maniac to be eager to 
see them used. That is why I believe you 
can’t find people anywhere who more sin- 
cerely want peace than we who work in the 
military services. ° 

Unfortunately, as the world- found. out 
once again at Munich, wishful thinking does 
not maintain peace. All of recorded history 
is proof of the fact that if you want to avoid 
war, you must first be prepared to win it. 
This is precisely what we are trying to do 
today in the United States Armed Forces. 

Let’s look for a moment at what we call 
in military terms, the natyre of the enemy 
threat. ; 

We face today a threat unique in our ex- 
perience: the possibility.of a sudden, de- 
structive surprise attack upon the conti- 
nental United States. For over a 150 years, 
we were protected by geography, by the 
natural barrier of thousands of miles of 
ocean extending beyond-each of our coasts. 
We could sit comfortably behind this 
cushion and say to the rest of the world, as 
we did in the Monroe Doctrine, “You keep 
out of our affairs, and we'll keep out of 
yours.” After all, we could afford to be 
cocky; we had not only vast oceans on our 
side, but the British Navy as well. 

The military advantages of our geographic 
position began to fade with the advent of 
nuclear weapons and the long-range bomber 
to deliver them. They declined still more 
as these bombers became high-performance 
jet aircraft. And they virtually disappeared 
with the arrival of the intercontinental bal- 
listic missile. Even the very oceans have 
changed from a protective moat to a danger- 
ous cover; the waters which once carried 
American frigates may soon conceal hostile 
submarines capable of lawnching missiles 
right off our very+shores. Thus, the new 
technology of war, in just 15 short years, 
has placed every inch of American soil and 
each one of our citizens in a front line 
position. 


If these were simply abstract facts in a 
textbook on miltary strategy, we’d have no 
immediate problem. The point is that the 
Soviet Union already has all of these means 
of delivery and the weapons to go with 
them, and further, that this capability of 
theirs is increasing rapidly. Which leads to 
another point, one central tothe whole mat- 
ter of general war. 

By definition, an aggressor attacks first. 
President Eisenhower repeated flatly, a few 
weeks ago, that we wouid not fire the first 
shot. The Russians on the other hand, as 
their recent history proves, would have no 
scruples whatever about launching a sur- 
prise aggression, if they thought they would 
gain from it more than they would lose. 

@ne final point in this connection, Be- 
fore the Atomic Age, the most an aggressor 
could achieve from an initial surprise strike 
against a major power Was the elimination 
of a fleet, or an army, or perhaps, the cap- 
ture of a big chunk of territory. Now, there 
is the distinct possibility that an aggressor 
could—quite literally—destroy a.major na- 
tion in a matter of hours. . 
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Here then, is the first and greatest threat 
facing us: a nuclear attack, delivered with 
crushing strength and with little or no 
warning. 

A second threat we must counter is the 
possibility of war which is less than total. 
This type of war has been termed as area 
or local war and frequently as limited war. 
Here too the Soviet Union has an advantage 
in that they can spark off such a conflict 
at any time, at any place around their 
perimeter of influence, which encircles half 
the globe. Moreover, they can fight it with- 
out committing a single Russian soldier, 
using satellite forces armed with Soviet 
equipment. . 

Since I am involved chiefly in the Air 
Force logistics planning I have some knowl~ 
edge of what it means to prepare for a war 
we don’t know where, we don’t know with 
whom, we don’t know how widespread, and 
which might start tomorrow morning at 
eight o’clock. And a look at a map of the 
world quickly shows that there are about @ 
baker’s dozen of places, scatteréd over the 
globe where a limited war may conceivably 
break out. All these unknowns make plan- 
ning a rather sporting business. 

The third type of war has been a constant 
fact of life for all of us since 1946. I refer 
of course to the cold war, a war character- 
ized by an unending political, economic and 
psychological fight between the free and 
Communist worlds. This war is predomi- 
nantly nonmilitary, since it is essentially a 
struggle for the minds of men. But men 
respect deeds, and our vast military assist- 
ance program and our military contributions 
to regional security organizations such as 
NATO and SEATO have had a profound ef- 
fect on our allies. I might add that the 
effect has been even more profound on the 
Russians, as the intense interest of the 
Soviet press in the recent 10th Congress of 
NATO bears witness. At the conclusion of 
World War II, much of the world feared— 
and the Communists fervently prayed—that 
we would retire into isolation, much as we'd 
done in 1919. Instead, we not only did not 
pull back, but we became a bulwark of aid 
for freedom everywhere—in Greece, Turkey, 
blockaded Berlin, Korea, Formosa, the Mid- 
dle East. And this aid was made possible by 
the shield provided by American deterrent 

«power. Beyond any doubt, the one big rea- 
son why the cold war has neyer completely 
boiled over during the past decade has been 
the fact, very evident to the Communists, 
that they are the ones who would get burned 
if it did. , 

We call this concept “deterrence,” and it 
is our basic overall answer to the threat 
posed by Soviet imperialism. 

What-is “deterrence”? There is nothing 
really new about it. Years ago Army posts 
on the frontier performed a function very 
similar in design to our deterrent forces 
today. The Indian raids that did get 
through were bad enough, of course. How- 
ever, try to picture what Indian war parties 
would have done here in the Panhandle if it 
had not been for the troops based at Fort 
Sill up in the Territory, Fort Bascom across 
the line in New Mexico, and Forts Davis and 
Concho down to the south. The very fact 
that these posts existed, holding cavalry 
units ready to go on short notice, very 
largely kept the Indians in check and per- 
mitted settlement of the West. 

You wouldn’t think so from watching TV 
but, in actual fact, few of the famous fron- 
tier marshals found it necessary to do a lot 
of shooting. They didn’t have to. Wyatt 
Earp’s Colt maintained law and order in 
Dodge City through its deterrent effect: 
That is—everyone knew that it was there, 
that Earp Could use it well, and that he was 
ready to-use it. As a result, he rarely had to 
use it. This, very simply, is what we mean 
when we speak of deterrence, 
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In today’s terms, it means these three ele- 
ments. First, we must have strong forces, 
ready for immédiate action. We can no 
longer depend upon getting the forces we 
need after the war begins. If we must fight, 
we shall have to-do it with the forces we 
have in being now, this instant. And these 
forces must be capable of destroying any 
possible aggressor’s capacity to wage war. 

Second, we must possess the national will 
and determination to develop and provide 
these forces, and to use them when it is 
required. 

Third, any potential enemy must believe 
in the fact of our having such forces, and in 
our determination to use them if need be. 
If he does not believe in both of these, he 
may very possibly touch off a war through 
ignorance or inadvertence. When the files 
of the German general staff came into our 
hands in 1945, we found out that Hitler had 
ordered the invasion-of Poland because his 
intelligence had advised him Britain would 
not fight to protect Polish freedom. We 
must be careful that no future aggressor is 
similarly misled. 

Having explained the meaning of deter- 
rence, let me describe now very briefly how 
we provide it. 

I said earlier that the most dangerous 
form of Soviet aggression would be a sur- 
prise atomic air attack. The best way of 
preventing such an attack is to maintain our 
own air atomic force capable of destroying 
the warmaking capacity of any possible ag- 

r. 

A large part of our deterrent strength is 

vested in the Air Force’s Strategic Air Com- 
mand. They are the boys who carry our 
Sunday punch. A substantial number of 
our SAC crews, by the way, are always on 
15-minute alert—that is, 15 minutes after 
the whistle blows, they will have their birds 
airborne, fully armed and enroute to a pre- 
determined target. 
' The fast attack carriers, whose nuclear- 
capable jet aircraft provide the backbone of 
our naval striking power, add to American 
deterrence the advantages inherent in their 
mobility and dispersion. Also, we have in- 
termediate range ballistic missiles already in 
Place overseas, and the Army, for some time 
now, has had a variety of tactical missiles 
with nuclear potential operational in the 
field. Our first-generation ICBM’s will soon 
be available to augment the SAC bombers. 
You probably know that these ICBM’s have 
@ demonstrated capability to reach out 
thousands of miles and hit-any target. As 
we learn more about these huge, tempera- 
mental beasts, we shall use them more and 
more to supplement our piloted force. A 
word of caution, though—the true so-called 
pushbutton war is still a long way off. 

Our deterrent strength is, therefore, a 
mixture of weapons and support provided 
by all the services—a ‘unified defense team 
of over 2'4 million men.. To this should be 
added the significant power of our free-world 
allies, consisting of millions of men and 
thousands of jet aircraft and warships. 

I mentioned that we face the prospect of 
many limited wars, as well as the ever-pres- 
ent threat of the big‘one. We must, there- 
fore, beable to deliver not only a knockout 
punch with the full weight of SAC, but a 
fast jab with anything ranging from a few 
tactical aircraft or a company of Marines on 
up to a sizable task force of Army, Navy, and 
Air Force forces. 

Our worldwide tactical air forces—com- 
prising almost one-third of our air 
strength—are particularly adaptable to the 
limited conflict. These units can, either 
from overseas bases or after rapid deploy- 
ment from domestic bases, engage in limited 
war without seriously detracting from our 
géneral war posture. Their high mobility 
was demonstrated twice this past year, dur- 
ing the Lebanon and Taiwan Straits situa- 
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tions. In the Middle East case, for example, 
jet fighters from Myrtle Beach, 8.C., touched 
down at Adana Air Base in Turkey after a 
nonstop flight of less than 13 hours. Also, 
in Lebanon, the 6th Fleet landed a strong 
amphibious force of Marines under naval 
air cover, and did it on incredibly short no- 
tice. The Army also has highly streamlined 
mobile forces which are available to be air- 
lifted to any potential trouble spot on short 
notice. It should be remembered, however, 
that these operations are possible only be- 
cause the Kremlin is very much aware of the 
cocked and ready striking foree of SAC. 
The ability to rapidly deploy combat forces 
an maintain combat capability requires a 
highly responsive transportation system. 
MATS, the Military Air Transport Service, 
enables us to rapidly move vital equipment, 
supplies, and personnel to bases around the 
world. This single-manager agency includes 
Navy units and is supplemented by the Civil 
Reserve Air Fleet. In the event of an emer- 
gency, the commercial aircraft which are in- 
cluded in the CRAF program become imme- 
diately available for airlifting essential mili- 
tary cargoes. Another important element of 
the transportation system is the Military Sea 
Transportation Service operated by the Navy. 
MSTS has the capability of moving heavy 
equipment, bulk shipments, and large forces 
when such movements are required. 

I've talked about our deterrent strength 
in the usual Army-Navy-Air Force terms. 
Now let me tell you how these armed serv- 
ices combine their efforts to achieve this 
strength. 

Both legally—as a result of the recent 
reorganization of the Defense Department—. 
and in practice, the military services are 
much closer together than most people real- 
ize. However, you sometimes get the im- 
pression from the newspapers that we are 
more interested in fighting each other than 
in preparing for the common defense. Of 
course we differ among ourselves. Very 
often, we differ even in the same service as 
to what will give us the best return on the 
defense dollar. 

Decisions are being made in the Pentagon 
which crucially affect our nations security 
and, quite naturally, feelings about them 
run pretty strong. Should we buy another 
nuclear-powered carrier or another wing of 
B-52’s, another division of paratroops or 
another squadron of missiles? Yet, if we 
misjudge, the results may be fatal to the 
United States. You can see, I think, why 
legitimate differences may arise. 

But I want to stress first that these dif- 
ferences cease the moment a command de- 
cision is made. And second, there are no 
differences whatever out in the field, where 
the defense policies of the Nation are actu- 
ally implemented, and where you will al- 
ways find close and effective cooperation to- 
ward a common objective. This is why it 
is misleading to think only in the old sense 
of separate Army, Navy, Marine, and Air 
Force missions—we are, in fact as well as 
name, the United States Armed Forces. 

The cost of operating our Defense Estab- 
lishment is high, about $40 billion this 
year. I wish I could tell you that this ex- 
pense will go down, However, just as you 
have to pay more for the same thing each 
year, we do too. Even if we were still using 
the same types of planes, guns, and ships 
we had in 1945, our expenses would still have 
gone up. And the fantastic complexity of 
our new weapons systems pushes the price 
up even further. 

If I may inject another note, by the way, 
I might point out that we have not yet 
begun to feel the cost to be incurred by 
our forthcoming exploration of space. Not 
so very Many years ago, I flew my first jet 
plane. It is entirely conceivable that be- 


fore I retire from the Air Force, I will be 
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involved in providing logistics support for 
a Moon base or a manned satellite station. 
The financing of such ventures, and the cost 
of the equipment required, may well prove— 
and please excuse the pun—astronomical. 
Yet what choice have we? Can we abandon 
space to the sputniks? 

The price certainly comes high for modern 
military hardware, but it comes even higher 
in terms of human effort. Right at this 
minute, while I speak, thousands of our Air 
Force radar, fighter, and bomber crews are 
on alert around the globe. These men, and 
all the men backing them up, are putting 
their jobs and their country above personal 
convenience. They are not getting extra pay 
for their lack of comforts, nor are they get- 
ting overtime for the long hours. So far, it 
isn’t a shooting: war—and these men know 
that the better they do their job, the less 
likely it is that there will be a shooting 
war. If their tasks are to be meaningful, it 
seems to me that the entire Nation must 
put forth extra effort comparable to theirs. 

We sometimes forget the extent of the 
problems that were licked by the Americans 
before us, problems which, in their time, 
were as grave as those we face now. Here 
in the Panhandle, the early settler faced, 
and triumphed over, Indians, blizzards, 
drought, and. disease. I am confident that 
the same spirit that met and conquered 
these obstacles still lives in the land today, 
and will provide all of us in the United 
States Armed Forces with the resolute pub- 
lic support we need to do our job of main- 
taining power for peace. - 


a 





The Passing of County Government in 
Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to remark on the 
great record which is being made by the 
Legislature of the State of Connecticut 
under the inspiration and leadership of 
our great Governor, Abraham Ribicoff. 
After many years of ill-fated attempts 
and frustrations, Connecticut has abol- 
ished its county government, an ana* 
chronism which burdened my State for 
too long a time. Credit for this accom- 
plishment is due to many people and 
Many organizations, but more than any- 
one to our great Governor Ribicoff. 

I wish to bring to each Member’s at- 
tention an editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor of May 12, 1959, which 
refers to this accomplishment. 

The editorial follows: 

SIXTEEN THOUSAND GOVERNMENTS 

Connecticut has just sentenced its obso- 
lescent system of county governments to 
oblivion in the interest of economy. 

This move, instigated by efficiency-minded 
Governor Ribicoff and backed by both houses 
of the legislature, should pave the way for 
simplification of some of the complex ai.d ex- 
pensive government structures that haunt 
other Governors and harry their taxpayers. 

The plain, inescapable fact is that Amer- 
icans, who used to govern themselves, now 
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are themselves governed from many direc- 
tions. And one reason is that the jerrybuild- 
ing of new and necessary government units 
has gone on apace while little has been done 
to eliminate or condense outdated units. 

To professional administrators the results 
in some cases afe appalling. For instance in 
the 174 big-city areas of the American nation 
(where over 80 percent of current population 
growth is taking place) there are over 16,000 
governmental units with the power to tax 
and spend. That’s an average of about 92 
governments to administer each of these 
population concentrations. 

Now it may fairly be said that with such 
split-up layers of government each unit is 
clearly responsible for its actions—there is 
no hiding within the vastness of a larger 
unit. But what citizen is able ta keep his 
eye on 92 units—or even 50—anyway? 

For many of its citizens the United States 
has become in essence a kind of Overlapping 
States of America. Border lines between 
town, county, State, and Federal govern- 
ment have become blurred with shifts of 
function and proliferation of agencies. 
Without the aid of sometimes costly profes- 
sional advice, few taxpayers know to what 
unit to turn for help with their problems— 
an essential service they are paying taxes for. 

It is for this reason that we believe simpli- 
fication, regrouping, and/or condensation of 
government functions from the local to the 
Federal level is essential. 

Connecticut's @bolition of its eight coun- 
ties—accomplished by transferring their few 
remaining necessary functions to State agen- 
cies and saving money on payroll costs—gives 
on example of what can be done. 


In other States, county governments may 
be strengthened rather than weakened to 
achieve the desired result. This is partic- 
ularly so in some 108 of the country’s metro- 
politan areas whose over-all boundaries, al- 
though they may contain many suburbs; 
happen. to coincide with the borders of a 
single county unit. In some of these areas 
plans are being laid already to condense 
dozens of service functions such as parks, 
water, and sewerage under a single govern- 
ment. 

The point is to reduce the number of mid- 
dlemen handling the taxpayer's money for 
him. Connecticut has set an example worth 
examination in other States. 





A Deluge of Core Coming? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. LAWRENCE BROCK 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, during the 
recent debates on the floor of this House 
the membership was concerned about 
placing a limitation on Commodity 
Credit Corporation loans to farmers pro- 
ducing grain. The House approved a 
limitation of $50,000 and the Senate is 
considering lowering the amount of any 
one loan to $35,000. 

Since controls on acreage allotments 
were removed by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson, farmers are putting every 
available acre into grain. With the 
promise of a bumper corn crop in 1959 
it looks like we are headed for real 
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trouble this coming harvest time with 
@ surplus of corn. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks, I, therefore include in 
the Recorp an editorial appearing in the 
Omaha Daily Journal-Stockman on May 
25, 1959, on the corn corp outlook for 
this season: 

A DeELucE or Corn CoMING? 


Spot checks during corn planting time 
provide some rather convincing evidence that 
a@ much larger acreage than in any other re- 
cent year has been put in corn. Farmers 
weren’t just “talking through their hats” 
when they told the Government planting 
intentions survey group in March they 
planned a sizable increase. Apparently 
they’ve carried out their intentions. The re- 
sult is a potential corn crop that could be 
bigger than even the 1958 record. 

Adding to the impetus for more corn have 
been several seasonal factors, our spot- 
checkers find. Wet, cold weather during oat 
seeding time prevented some farmers from 
sowing as many acres to that crop as they 
had planned, and these acres are now going 
into corn. Soybean market prospects haye 
helped switch some acreage to corn. And 
near ideal corn planting wetaher and con- 
ditions in many areas have encouraged farm- 
ers to go “all the way” with corn when they 
got started. 

One intefesting thing our survey showed 
was that it is primarily the grain growers 
who are pulling out all the stops on corn. 
Livestock farmers go along pretty much ac- 
cording to pattern, A few of the latter ad- 
mitted they were going even a little lighter 
on corn this year, having seen everybody else 
in the community hitting it heavy and thus 
figuring corn would be dirt cheap as a re- 
sult. 

So, we’re off to a big corn year, no doubt 
about it—some say it could be a four-bil- 
lion-bushel year, maybe more. But the fact 
that the seed is in the ground does not in- 
sure a big crop, of course. Drought could 
upset the applecart. There are a few dry 
spots around, but lack of moisture is not a 
general worry at this stage of the situation. 

Supposing the weather pattern is good, 
and we go on to a corn crop of 4 billion or 
_even 4.5 billion bushels—what then? Well, 
a big surplus of corn, to be sure. Corn 
everywhere. Cash corn would be'‘cheap, and 
the Government would do a loan business 
that would make the land-office “sharks” 
look like pikers. It would mean cheap feed, 
and plenty of it. Obviously it could stim- 
ulate livestock production. 

Whether livestockmen could realize any 
real advantage. in such an abundance of 
cheap feed is doubtful. The increase in red 
meat output already in the works would be 
heightened as more farmers attempted to 
take advantage of cheap deed. The pos- 
sibility is that nobody would gain except 
the consumer, who is already the chief. bene- 
ficiary in this era of big grain and livestock 
output. 

Inclination to feed up a big part of this 
year’s corn crop could mean stronger em- 
phasis on pig production later this year and 
the possibility of much lower hog prices 
through 1960. And it could stimulate fur- 
ther the demand for stocker and feeder cat- 
tle, adding strength to prices and causing 
feeders to bid replacement cattle up to the 
point that margins would be slim, if they 
existed at all. 

There is, we would guess, a good chance 
that corn production has been seriously 
overdone—provided the weather permits a 
big crop. If this possibility materializes, the 
repercussions could provide a real jolt in 
many ways. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
recently this letter appeared in the Hill 
City Times, a typical rural county seat 
town on the High Plains of Kansas. This 
letter is inserted because it contains a lot 
of truth—ideas that the Congress should 
remember whenever the subject of appro- 
priations comes .to the floor of the House. 

Over the years, I have consistently 


pointed an accusing finger at the Con-- 


gress for all these wild extravagant 
spending programs, and have said more 
than once we in the Sixth District of 
Kansas know full well that we should not 
be exempted from trying to balance the 
budget and live within our means. In 
other words, the people of the sixth dis- 
trict are not exempt from doing their 
share in this drive for economy. 

I commend this article, written by 
Harold Dwyer, as it appeared in the Hill 
City Times. This column in which this 
article appeared is entitled “The Gallop- 
ing Goose,” a rather strange title, but the 
ideas expressed should come home to 
roost by those who formulate and pass 
appropriation bills, namely, the Congress 
of the United States. 

The article follows: 

THE GALLOPING GOOSE 
(By Harold Dwyer) 
May 13, 1959. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Here is another 
word from the common herd. 

It is frequently suggested that we write 
to our Congressmen. I always hesitate, for 
two reasons, In the first place it seems a 
waste of perfectly good ink and paper. In 
the second, your own voting record is such 
that you do not need to be written to. 

But in the matter of this inflation thing, 
it is hard not to say something to some- 
one. I already know just about how you 
will vote to help the President hold the 
line with his budget, but I’m hoping it 
isn’t too much to ask that you do what 
you can to cause some of the characters 
with whom you serve, to also see the light. 

I marvel at the crust of some of these 
potlickers who come out into the districts 
and trowel on the salve to drum up enough 
votes to be elected, then hightail it right 
back to Washington to “represent” us by ap- 
parently sitting for days and weeks on end 
with chin in hand and elbow on something 
soft, just thinking up different angles of 
running us through the tax wringer, and 
how to create bigger and better ratholes for 
the Government to pour the tax money 
down. 


When people do wrong, it is the result 
of one of two things—either misunderstand- 
ing, or with malice aforethought. And these 
birds are not'dumb. They’re smart enough 
to talk a lot of people who should know 
better, into voting for them. And they’re 
smart enough to see to it that their own 
nests are not entirely devoid of feathers. 
So when they sink a fang into the hand that’s 
putting the biscuits on their table, it’s no 
accident. When they start helping to milk 
the homefolks, the people with whom they 
grew up, then vote for measures that may 
just add a few feathers, or enlarge’ and 
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lengthen the rodent runways, then we may 
know for sure that they’ve had yegg blood 
in their veins all the time. 

It’s a dead open-and-shut. A man either 
is—or he isn’t. He can no more be half 
honest than can his wife be half pregnant. 
If he votes time after time to increase the 
load on the common people back home who 
pay. the taxes, and at the same time for in- 
creased Government spending on projects 
that will benefit only a few on, the inside 
who have. their special cars hitched to the 
gravy train, then he is inherently criminai— 
and the truth is not in him. 

I know I’m asking you to do one whale of 
a job. But this is a serious situation. We 
are being bled white—and much of the tax 
money being worse than thrown away. Con- 
gress is our only point of contact with that 
situation. To it we must turn for any help 
to stop the stampede. And Congress has 
become a standing joke. Maybe on account 
of having so many standing committees, 
but more likely because .so many of the 
jokers with whom -you serve are yeggs at 
heart. ? 

If it’s wrong to stickup a man at gun- 
point and take his money, then it is no less 
criminal to finagle around and swap fav- 
ors and pass a law to take it away from him 
legally. Many of these lugs are in my opin- 
ion just as upright and decent as any of 
the other thugs who ply their trade up 
and down the dark alleys, only the alley boys 
take ’em as they come, while their silk- 
underwear brothers with whom you rub 
shoulders daily specialize on doing it to their 
friends and neighbors. 

Fully aware am I that we the people out 
in the bushes are not entirely blameless in 
this rip-roaring drunken orgy of taxing and 
borrowing and throwing to the birds. So 
many of us have a hand out for a handout 
and “write our Congressman” to support 
any proposal from which we can hope to 
get a healthy slice, no ‘matter how it may 
weaken the economy, nor how surely it may 
help drive this country to the brink of ruin 
farther up , the creek. We also know that 
when one laans that way naturally, it doesn’t 
take many such tetters to give him a good 
excuse to go out in that direction. 

In the opinion of most of us the Presi- 
dent’s budget is gosh-awful high as it is, but 
he understands that about the only way to 
stop a bad stampede is to get the critters to 
milling in a circle, and that is probably what 
he has in mind. We have to get stopped 
before we can start back. And it seems that 
we just must hold the line here. 

Again let me say that I know fully the size 
of the task I’m asking you to do. If you 
think it will help any, you may tell your 
associates that to me and countless thou- 
sands of others, the voting record of you and 
a few others on this thing is such as to make 
you and them stand out like a few dozen 
kernels of wheat in a bushel basket of floor 
sweepings. 

And please know that anything you can 
and will do to help put out the fire under 
this inflation pot, will be more than appre- 
ciated by millions of us. 

Sincerely, 





Cal Farley’s Boys Ranch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Saturday, May 23, marked the culmina- 
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tion of Cal Farley’s Boys Ranch Week 
in Texas. In recognition of the event 
and the 20th anniversary of the perpe- 
tration of a magnificent ideal, I rise to 
pay tribute to one of the greatest living 
Americans—Cal Farley. The name is 
well known to many Members of this 
body, as is the institution which he 
founded and has fostered since its incep- 
tion in the spring of 1939. 

Long noted for his community con- 
tributions, particularly in the promotion 
of boys’ sports, Cal Farley was a success- 
ful businessman in Amarillo, Tex. 
Throughout. the thirties his philan- 
thropies were focused more and more 
on delinquent boys which led him to the, 
formation of the Maverick Club in 
Amarillo—an organization devoted to 
providing constructive sports activities 
for boys who had never had this kind of 
opportunity—for boys who would other- 
wise have spent the time finding their 
own sport in the pursuit of idleness and 
the resultant social constrictions. Far- 
ley’s Maverick Club functioned purpose- 
fully, it grew, and it performed a notable 
and worthy community service. With 
ordinary people exercising ordinary 
vision in an ordinary community, this 
might have been the’ sum and total of 
this project. The community, the vision, 
and particularly the man were not, how- 
ever, ordinary. On the contrary, they 
were, and are, extraordinary, as is evi- 
denced by the inevitable result. I say 
inevitable because the urgent need of 
these boys and the compassion and pur- 
poseful ability of Cal Farley were bound 
to produce one of the greatest humani- 
tarian ventures in our great land. 


Through the generosity of Julian Biv- 
ins, Panhandle/rancher, Cal Farley in 
1939 founded Boys Ranch at Tascosa, 
Tex., an abandoned ghost town hear 
Amarillo which had been a colorful 
trading post in pioneer days. With six 
homeless boys, a cook, a supervising 
couple, and the firm conviction that no 
boy is born bad, the foundation was laid 
for the magnificent institution of Boys 
Ranch. The idea and the man were so 
consumed with fruition that Cal Farley 
soon sold his business interests in order 
to devote full time to the ranch which 
has, in the 20 years since its founding, 
given some 1,500 boys “a shirttail to 
hang on to.” 

Last Saturday at the ranch, celebrities 
and notables from all over the United 
States joined the people of the Panhan- 
dle of Texas in saluting Cal Farley— 
a great American, a great Texan, a great 
man, The community award presented 
to Cal, the stirring words of tribute, 
were all appreciated by him, I know, but 
I am certain his greatest reward is writ- 
ten in the hearts of men and boys 
throughout the world as they continue 
to strive toward goals of responsibility 
and contributions to society first dem- 
onstrated to them at Boys Ranch. 

Publication of Cal Farley’s biography, 
“A Shirt Tail To Hang On To,” by Beth 
Day, has just been announced by Henry 
Holt Publishing Co. In order that the 
Members may have an account of the 
scope and accomplishments of Boys 
Ranch today, I insert herein an account 
which recently appeared in the Amarillo 
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Globe-Times by Associated Press writer 
Finis Mothershead. 
Tue RaNcH Provives a Goop PLACE ror Boys 
To Ger Tuings Done HONESTLY 

(EpiTor’s Note.—This is the last of three 
articles about Boys Ranch founded by -Cal 
Farley, and its heartening success in build- 
ing useful citizens from underprivileged and 
prison-bound boys. They're celebrating the 
ranch’s 20th anniversary this week.) 

(By Finis Mothershead) 


AMARILLO.—If you've had to steal for any- 
thing you ever wanted, can you learn to-quit 
stealing? 

At Boys Ranch they'll show you it’s been 
done right along for 20 years. 

Cal Farley, an ex-wrestler and business- 
man, is credited for cajoling his neighbors 
into giving what it took to build this unique 
foster home, and for keeping after them to 
make room for still more boys, 

He and his coworkers figure this way: 

A boy who stole—because he was hungry 
and cold, at a sorry parent’s order or only 
for the thrill—simply needs a little practice 
at how to get things honestly. 

Give him love and attention, insist on 
discipline, let him learn responsibility. Most 
boys will do the rest. 

Unprompted, a youngster who's had time 
to get acquainted sidles up to a sullen new 
arrival and advises quietiy: “Take it easy. 
They treat you right around here.” 

It’s not uncommon for an underfed waif 
to gain 10 pounds the first week. And he’s 
startled to discover he gets a monthly salary 
just for doing his share of the chores. 

The formula isn’t infallible. Of the 1,500 
boys whd’ve grown to young manhood at 
Boys Ranch since it was established near 
here in 19389, Farley says 42 flunked and 
wound up in reformatories, 

“We failed on them and you can't be sure 
exactly where,” Farley said the other day. 
“I wish we could have another chance with 
those kids.” 

Boys Ranch takes only boys “from the 
bottom of the barrel,” the lewest 10 percent 
on the social scale. 

In most cases they're from homes broken 
up by divorce, runaway fathers, or the death 
of a parent, At least half are in trouble. 
The rest have no place to live and nobody 
to look after them. 

“Without some good apples among the 
bad, it would be tremendously harder to get 
ideas across to the tough ones,” said Farley. 

Boys Ranchers live in small dormitories 
built to seem more like large cottages. Mar- 
ried couples have apartments in each of the 
attractive stone buildings. 

Meals are in a dining hall big enough to 
seat twice as many boys as the 251 now at 
the ranch. They take turns sitting at the 
head table, learning to make announcements 
and appear before a crowd, and at serving 
food to one another. 

A bell signals the start of each day at 6:30 
am. They dress, make their beds and eat 
breakfast, clean their dormitories, and go to 
the modern ranch school’by 8:30. With a 
break for lunch, classes last until 3:10 p.m. 

After changing clothes, Boys Ranchers have 


until 5:15 for assigned chores, which are- 


rotated, or school sports. Then come dinner 
and an evening of television, movies, school 
studies, Bible class, intramural athletics— 
some activity to prevent troublemaking 
idleness. 

As for those salaries, the size varies from 
$2 a month for preschool tots, who do such 
things as sweeping sidewalks, to $15. Top 
pay goes to boys who choose less desirable 
jobs like dishwashing, or those who achieve 
the status of junior staff members, 

Earnings go into each boy’s bank account, 
along with standard credits for clothing 
needs. He writes checks to buy a new pair 
of pants, or dozens of items—chewing gum, 
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soda pop, and the like—for which boys else- 
where spend private home allowances. 

In addition to making purchases at a 
country-type store in the ranch warehouse, 
he may cash a check for pocket change to 
take on alternate-Saturday trips to Amarillo. 
Buses take the boys into town. 

Adults keep the smaller boys in groups. 
The others may go anywhere they please 
without escort in this Texas Panhandle city. 
Merchants have found them well behaved. 
Sometimes the clerks are a little too friendly. 

“At a big self-service store,” said Farley, 
“we found they liked our kids so well the 
checkers didn’t look inside a boy’s sack— 
just asked what he had bought and took the 
right price. 

“With some of the kids not far removed 
from expert thievery, that’s too much temp- 
tation. We asked the store manager: 
‘Please be sure what they’re taking out. 
Don’t invite them to steal by making it so 
easy.’ ” 

Little things as well as big make Boys 
Ranch a pleasant place to live. 

Fifty or more dogs, mostly of mixed breed, 
roam the place, sharing an abundance of 
boy love. Usually there are two or three 
litters of fat puppies at play somewhere 
out-of-doors. 

Larger boys have opportunity to raise 
calves and pigs, and win their share of blue 
ribbons at area livestock shows. They keep 
detailed records on an animal’s growth and 
the feed required. When the animal is 
ready for market, the profit goes to the lad 
who raised it. 

Three sizable ponds stocked with bass and 
perch afford good fishing. There are two 
good swimming holes. A site is ready when 
there’s money to build an indoor pool. 

Birthdays are big events. There’s a dorm- 
itory party with cake and ice cream every 
time one rolls around. Other boys in the 
dormitory are allowed to give a nickel apiece 
for a joint gift, and the honoree also gets 
a@ present from the ranch. 

If a boy has relatives with suitable homes, 
he may go to visit them every Christmas. 
In the summer, everybody at the ranch 
shares @ mass vacation trip, sometimes half- 
Way across the Nation. 

By the time they come to the ranch, 
many boys are 2 to 4 years behind their age 
groups in school. Well over half never 
finish high school. Each year, however, the 
graduating class is a little larger. Fourteen 
are getting diplomas this spring. Four will 
go on to college. 

Boys Ranchers depart for good at 17, nor- 
mally to enter military service. Many later 
become teachers, engineers or businessmen. 

For the others, who got too far behind in 
school, the ranch provides more than a 
dozen types of vocational training. They 
learn farming and all sorts of trades. 

None leaves Boys Ranch without being 
able to earn a living. He knows how to get 
what he needs without having to steal. 
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HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
legislation which I introduced today 
could, in time, swell Federal revenue by 
as much as a billion dollars annually. 
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The bill would give the United States 
a share in the patent royalties on in- 
ventions and discoveries which are made 
under Federal research contracts, I see 
no defensible reason why the taxpayers 
and their Government should not share 
the royalties from Gevelopenants which 
are made on tax dollars. 

At the same time, I am snielnsied the 
bill offers other possible benefits. For 
one thing, it would, I believe, help small 
business. It would help combat the 
strong monopolistic trend which cur- 
rently dominates the Federal research 
program, 

The record shows that 5 percent of 
the larger industries and research or- 
ganizations in this country are now 
gobbling up about 95 percent of the re- 
search contracts. I do not believe that 
we can safely assume the same indus- 
tries and organizations have cornered 
95 percent of the Nation’s research talent. 

Our struggle for survival against the 
forces of totalitarian communism de- 
mands that we make full and effective 
use of our research talent. I will be con- 
vinced that we are making full use of all 
of this talent only when the smaller in- 
stitutions receive their fair, proportion- 
ate share of the research load. I am 
strongly determined that the smaller in- 
stitutions will carry their fair share of 
the research responsibility, and I believe 
that my patent legislation will help cor- 
rect the current inequity. 

As long as 5 percent of the institu- 
tions control 95 percent of the research 
effort, we can safely assume that they 
will make 95 percent of the discoveries, 
and swallow up 95 percent of the patent 
royalties. 

Their income from the patents, which 
is a pure profit, aggravates the inequity 
and tightens their stranglehold on re- 
search. Too, it has the ill effect of nar- 
rowing competition and, in the extreme, 
killing it entirely. 

Their research costs are always 
covered by the contracts, which also pro- 
vide a profit. They are entirely free to 
spend their income from patents on ex- 
pansion—to build additional facilities, 
to engage more research talent and to 
gobble up more contracts. 

It is a simple case of the big growing 
bigger, while their small competitors are 
denied the opportunity to share in any 
way in that growth. 


My legislation follows a principle em- 


ployed by industry itself. When an em- 
ployee in industry makes an invention 
or discovery in his employer’s laboratory, 
he must, in most cases, share the royalty 
with the company. In fact, as a rule, the 
company, and not the employee, holds 
the patent. ‘The same principle should 
apply at least in part to the technological 
advances which our tax dollars produce. 

Tax dollars today carry the bulk of 
the national research effort. The re- 
search which the Government sponsors 
spearheads our current technological 
progress, and the taxpayers have as 
much right as the corporations to share 
the royalties from the publicly financed 
effort. 

I discount the arguments that the leg- 
islation would hurt incentive. The bill 
does not eliminate the incentive by 
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stripping contractors of the royalties, but 
simply gives the taxpayers a share of the 
royalties, It does not fix a definite split 
on the royalties. It enables the Govern- 
ment to negotiate the split, and to deter- 
mine percentages which will be equi- 
table to both the contractor and the tax- 
payers. 

The research program and the patent- 
royalty is ably discussed in an article 
entitled “Increasing Government-Spon- 
sored Research and Development C€re- 
ates Patent Policy Problems,” which ap- 
peared May 4, 1959, in Product Engineer- 
ing. The article follows: 

INCREASING GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT CREATES PATENT POLICY 
PROBLEMS 
WasHINGTON.—U.S. Government patent 

policies, in the words of one high-ranking 
patent official, area mess. And with the Fed- 
eral Governmefht now financing more than 
half the research in this country, agitation 
for a general overhaul of the system is in» 
creasing on Capitol Hill. 

Several moves are already underway: 

The Senate Patents Subcommittee is in 
the midst of a study just trying to find out 
what the policies of the various agencies are. 

One Congressman is pressing for a Govern- 
ment cut of the royalties on patents growing 
out of Government-sponsored research. 

The new Space Agency has issued a set of 
regulations, generally opposed by business, 
which may mark a new pattern in Federal 
patent policy. 

Still two more questions bothering patent 
Officials and essmen are: (1) Whether 
present policies are fostering or hindering 
commercial development of the byproduct of 
Government research, and (2) whether the 
Government is hastening the death of small 
business by encouraging big business domi- 
nance through patents. 


Most of the experts agree that a uniform 


Government policy is needed, and that it 
should be fixed by Congress. But what the 
policy should be starts a number of argu- 
ments, ~ 
GOVERNMENT DOMINATES RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT FIELD 


Within the past 10 years Federal expendi- 
tures on restarch have jumped from $1 bil- 
lion annually to more than $5 billion—with 
$3.5 billion for the Defense Department 
alone in the 1960 budget. Private industry 
altogether spends only $4 billion on its own 
research. 

Many of these Government contracts yield ~ 
patents which have considerable commercial 
value. Examples: Transistor and resistor 
improvements, better computers for ICBM 
control, heat-resistant alloys for nose cones 
which also can be used in engines, low tem- 
perature experiments in space navigation 
that apply to the refrigeration or chemical 
industries. Lithium high temperature grease 
for airplanes was developed by the Navy. 
Household spray cans grew out of Agricul- 
ture Department research. A number of 
commercial radar patents are byproducts of 
Government contracts. 

The Defense-Department the biggest dis- 
penser of research money, allows a company 
to keep any patents it develops, except for 
free use by the Government. Many people 
have asked why the United States does not 
at least recoup its research costs by taking 
a cut of the commercial royalties. The 
British Government has been doing this 
since the turn of the century. The Vickers 
Viscount, developed under government con- 
tract, has returned enough to the British 
treasury to pay off the research cost 
and yield a profit. Jet éngines have been a 
profitable venture for the Exchequer. Capt. 
George N. Robillard, the U.S. Navy patent 
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chief, has been a supporter of the British ~ 
method for a long time, and Representative 
Frank THompson, Democrat, of New Jersey, 
has introduced a bill to adopt the British 


here. 
Meanwhile, a firm doing extensive research 


“for the Government is confronted with a 


variety of policies. The Defense Depart- 
ment is liberal with patents, the NASA is 
stricter, and the AEC is stricter yet. Since 
many contracts cut across several agencies, 
the contractor may be dealing with half a 
dozen different patent attitudes on the same 
project. 

The economic impact of present policies 
has had very little attention, and no real 
studies have been made. The Defense De- 
partment feels commercial exploitation is 
most likely if ome company has patent 
rights. The Tennessee Valley Authority 
feels differently and has always made fer- 
tilizer patents available to everybody. This 
posed the question: Would the Government 
have to pay more for research contracts if 
companies did not have the added tempta- 
tion of a possible killing on the side? An- 
swers to this and other questions are vital to 
any new legislation on the subject, and 
some critics feel that ‘the Senate Patents 
Subcommittee, instead of merely catalog- 
ing present policies of all the various agen- 
cies, could spend its time more profitably 
on these questions. 

The report is that excessive channeling of 
research contracts into big business is caus- 
ing considerable worry. Big business (over 
500 employees) gets at least 95 percent of 
the Government research, and 100 firms get 
85 percent among them. The top 14 com- 
panies getting contracts between 1954-56 
were’ all big electric and aircraft companies. 
The Attorney General has warned that chan- 
neling all this patent potential into big 
big business is just building up the mo- 
nopoly trend. 

The House Small Business Committee re- 
cently spoke of “the, ominous shadow cast 
on the future with the monopoly of tech- 
nology by big business.” Small business, 
say its supporters, helps foot the Govern- 
ment research pill and should at least have 
access to patents developed at the taxpay- 
ers’ expense. The big contractors reply that 
it is their reservoir of knéw-how that makes 
research successful. 


THE NASA EXPERIENCE 


Policymakers, meanwhile, are watching 
the experience of, the new space agency with 
its relatively “tough” patent provisions. 
NASA retains patent rights if an invention 
_ applies primarily to defense projects. But 
if it has only incidental use for NASA and 
“substantial promise of commercial utility,” 
NASA will let the company keep title and 
collect royalties on the condition that they 
develop the product commercially within 5 


years, 

Big NASA contractors have complained 
about the time-consuming process of getting 
formal permission from the agency to keep 
@ patent. One contractor, for instance, de- 
veloped a course director of no use to NASA 
but useful for blind flying of small private 
planes. He complains that he cannot get a 
patent until he proves either that it is pri- 
marily of commercial use, or that it was not 
coe primarily under a Government con- 


NASA’s Patent Chief, G. D. O’Brien, says 
the -Agency has actually had.no difficulty 
placing contracts once officials have had a 
chance to explain patent provisions to bid- 
ders. “While they may hesitate at first,” 
O’Brien says, “in no instance have they re- 
fused in the end.” NASA prefers to let the 
company keep patent rights because it can 
impose the 5-year condition. If the patent 
were offered to everybody, no one would 
have the ‘incentive to go into production, 
NASA believes. 
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LAWYERS BACK INDUSTRY 


The American Bar Association backs in- 
dustry’s stand against the NASA pattern. 
Patents are an incentive to inventive genius, 
they say, long recognized in the free enter- 
prise scheme of things. Others argue that 
corporations themselves do not generally let 
individual scientists keep patent rights, so 
the incentive factor is already destroyed 
at the creative level. A Senate Patents Sub- 
committee, in a study by Prof. Seymour 
Melman, of Columbia University, concluded 
that companies have enough other incen- 
tives, such as development of know-how, to 
keep them interested in research even if 
there were no patents. 

Several big corporations have asked the 
House Space Committee to hold hearings on 
NASA’s policies. But the committee will 
probably wait until next year when business 
has had a chance to live with the policies 
for a reasonable length of time. 





. Output Controls Stop Programs Working 
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HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the Denver Post, of Denver, Colo., re- 
cently published a series of six articles 
on the farm problem. The articles were 
written by an extremely capable re- 
porter, Robert H. Hansen. Because of 
their length, I do not intend to insert, at 
this time, the entire six installments. 
But I would like today to bring the at- 
tention of the Senate to one of the six. 
It is headlined “Output Controls Stop 
Programs Working Well,” and it an- 
alyzes in cogent terms one of the basic 
questions at.stake in today’s farm dis- 
cussion—what persons in agriculture 
benefit most from our present farm pol- 
icy? I ask unanimous consent that this 
article, which appeared in the y 8, 
1959, issue of the Denver Post, be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

This particular article by Mr. Hansen, 
which I am including in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, empha- 
sizes why controls on farm production 
haye not been successful. ‘These con- 
trols are geared to acreages. But Mr. 
Robert H. Hansen, after a careful study 
of the situation, stresses that improved 
farm machinery, highly developed fer- 
tilizers, and so forth, simply result in in- 
finitely more abundant crops being pro- 
duced on the same amount of acres. 

‘Mr. Hansen goes on to point out that 
the small family-size farmer possesses 
neither the acreage, the equipment, or 
the money to capitalize on many of the 
huge farm payments being made by the 
Government, 

Because this article by Robert H. 
Hansen, from the Denver Post, is so per- 
tinent to issues which we have been dis- 
cussing in the Senate I know that many 
of my colleagues will be interested in 
reading it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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\THe Farm ProsLem—Ovrpur CONTROLS STOP 
ProckraMs WORKING WELL 
(By Robert H. Hansen) 

Farm programs don’t work because farm 
production controls don’t work. Farmers 
simply grow more on fewer acres with less 
jJabor, by using more machines, more fer- 
tilizer, more chemicals. 

And the more they grow, the more they 
collect. Orop loans and subsidies go to the 
biggest producers, in proportion to how much 
they produce. 

Price supports are pegged so high as to 
keep the small 1 farmer in business. 
But the big, efficient farmer reaps most of 
the profits. c 

Take wheat. 

Ninety percent of the cost of wheat price 
supports results from the production of half 
of the Nation’s 1.5 million wheat farms—the 
largest ones. 

Or cotton. 

Seventy-five percent of the cost of the 
cotton program results from the production 
of one-fourth of the Nation's million cotton 
farms—again the largest ones. 

Similar situations apply to corn, rice, and 
other supported crops. 

President Eisenhower, in his 1959 farm 
message to Congress, concluded: 

“Clearly, the existing price support pro- 
gram channels most of the dollars to those 
who store the surpluses and to relatively 
few producers of a few crops. It does little 
to help the farmers in the greatest difii- 
culty. °* ° ° 

“The control program doesn’t work. Man- 
datory supports are at a level which so stimu- 
lates new technology and the flow of capital 
into production as to offset, in large part, 
the control effort.” 

But the little farmer has neither the land 
nor the equipment, the money, nor the 
know-how to keep up with the technological 
revolution in American agriculture which is 
piling one record crop on top of another—in 
storehouses. 

Storage costs alone are soaring inevitably 
toward $1 billion a year. By mid-1960 
the Government will have a $10 billion stock- 
pile of surplus foods and farm commodities. 

The last time the US. Department of 
Agriculture looked, in 1955, 11 grain com- 
panies were each collecting over $2 million 
a year from the Government to store sur- 
pluses—when the farm glut was half as 
enormous as now. 

One of these companies, Cargill, Inc., of 
Minneapolis, Minn., received a total of $9,- 
613,000 for storage of surpluses in warehouses 
it operates in several States. 

Four concerns were each collecting over 
$1 million a year to store cotton. The largest 
payment, $10,976,000, went to Federal Com- 
press & Warehouse Co. of Memphis, Tenn. 

Last week, Senator JoHN J, WILLIAMs, 
Republican, of Delaware, released figures 
showing that 10. private firms each col- 
lected over $3 million from the Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1958 to store farm surpluses. 
The largest, C.G.F. Grain Co. of Topeka, 
Kans., collected $14,787,000, (See accom- 
panying tables.) 

In all, 38 companies received over $1 mil- 
lion each to store surplus grain, cotton, and 
rice for the Government in 1958, and another 
30 collected over $500,000 each. 

(The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. of 
Denver was listed as being paid $800,843 for 
storage of surplus wheat and barley in 1958.) 

Over 12,000 private businesses store sur- 
pluses for the Government. Together they 
constitute a powerful potential pressure 
group interested in keeping the Federal 
throttle wide open on crop production. 

« It all these 12,000 firms can do now to 
build storage facilities fast enough to keep 
@p with farm output. 
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The Wall Street Journal says storage firms ~ 


have enjoyed somewhat higher Federal stor- 
age fees than State regulatory bodies would 
fix, as an incentive to expand their facilities, 
and now they are pressing for even higher 
rates because their costs are going up, too. 

Wuitams objects, however, that storage 
a by the Government have gone 
up one-' to one-half since 1950 on most 
grains and cotton. He doubts rising costs are 
the sole reason. 

So now Congress wants to know who is col- 

lecting what, why, and how from the stor- 
age program, and what kinds of checks and 
records the USDA maintains, if any. A full- 
scale House investigation is getting under- 
way. 
Uncle Sam himself owns $234 million 
worth of storage bins, capable of holding 1 
billion bushels, besides the 225 Liberty ships 
which have been pressed into storage use. 

Supervision of storage activities has grown 
into a vast bureaucracy of 6,300 Government 
employees. Interest costs on tax dollars 
tied up in surpluses run $375 million a year; 


* freight charges add another $200 million. 


Despite everything the Eisenhower admin- 
istration has done or tried to do, the total 
budget of the USDA has more than doubled 
since 1952—from $3.2 billion a year to $73 
billion. 

Today Federal farm expenditures are the 
largest single nondefense item in the entire 
national budget. Much of this spending 
benefits businessmen more than farmers. 

But, in all, U.S. price support and farm in- 
come stabilization programs cost the Amer- 
ican taxpayers $3.2 billion last year, and are 
costing $5.4 billion this year, and $4.4 billion 
next year. 

Next year’s billion-dollar decrease, how- 


ever, will not hold if 1959 crops measure up 


to the record 1959 harvest. And nothing 
Congress can do this year could take effect in 
time to prevent the rising tide of surpluses 
from surpassing $10 billion next year. 

Actually, laws passed by Congress are 
largely responsible for much of the surpluses. 

Four-fifths of American agriculture is free 
of Federal controls. It is the other con- 
trolled fifth which is running amuck and 
causing most of the farm problem. 

Of the 250-odd commercial crops in the 
United States, the prices of only 12 are fixed 
by law at arbitrarily high levels. These 12 
crops account for most of the surplus—corn, 
cotton, and wheat comprising 85 percent of 
the stockpile. 

High price supports provide irresistible in- 
centives to big farmers to overproduce—to 
farm for the Government. 

Government-guaranteed prices and mar- 
kets induce farmers to plant more of the 
wrong crops—supported crops already in 
surplus. And acreage controls induce them 
to get more from every acre, by using all pos- 
sible mechanical and scientific means. 

Similar minimum national acreage allot- 
ments which result in surpluses over all our 


needs also are prescribed by law for cotton, 


rice, and peanuts. 

This year the USDA expects another near- 
record Wheat crop, when we already have 
enough on hand to last 2 years. Much the 
same is true of corn and cotton. 

Sometimes farm laws work in other strange 
ways. 

Take wheat and cotton again. These two 
crops show how farmers have beaten produc- 
tion controls, and how the law underwrites 
inefficiency in agriculture. 

In 1954, the southwestern States were cut 
back to 65 percent of the 1952 cotton acre- 
age, but they stillgrew 88 percent of their 
1952 production. 

Meantime, 23 eastern States have increased 
their share of U.S. wheat production from 
20 percent to over 30 percent with only 
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17 percent of the national wheat acreage 
allotment. 

Both of these feats were accomplished 
through mechanization, irrigation, fertiliza- 
tion and other new technology. Farmers 
simply made each acre produce higher 
yields. 

But there’s a little more to the story, at 
that— 

Legal loopholes, cleverly written into con- 
trol laws, also help farmers overcome acre- 
age limitations, and promote production of 
crops in areas least suited to them. 

Wheat controls, for example, are based on 
acres harvested, not planted. 

So a farmer can overplant his allotment 
and later plow under the pocrest-looking 
acreage. Or he can go ahead, harvest it 
all, pay a penalty on the normal yield, and 
make a tidy profit. 

The key word is “normal.*” When actual 
yields run higher than normal yields, farm- 
ers who overplant can really reap a wind- 
fall. 

Last year, actual yields in Kansas hit 27 
bushels of wheat per acre, compared with 
@ normal yield of 15 bushels over the last 
several years. 

So Kansas farmers who planted and har- 
vested more than they were supposed to had 
to pay a penalty on only 15 bushels from 
every acre more than their allotment, They 
got the other 12 bushels an acre penalty 
free. 

As a result, crop yields have shot up 
spectacularly, and they are still climbing. 

The average yield of an acre of wheat, for 
example, has doubled since Congress set the 
national wheat acreage at 55 million acres in 
1938. 

That acreage allotment is still in effect to- 
day, but farmers averaged 27 bushels per 
acre last year compared with 13 bushels 
when the acreage was fixed. ; 

Even with only-normal yields—the aver- 
age for the 1950’s has been about 18 bu- 
shels per acre—the 55-million-acre national 
wheat allotment will now produce a sur- 
plus over all our domestic and export needs. 

And if these farmers elected to put their 
12-bushel excess per acre into storage, to sell 
off in future years when their yields fall be- 
es per, they didn’t have to pay any penalty 
at all. 

Besides this built-in overproduction 
bonus, any farmer can harvest.up to 15 acres 
of wheat without having any allotment or 
paying any penalty, And he can plant as 
much as he wants to if he plows under all 
but the best 15 acres before harvest time. 

This is the so-called 15-acre exemption 
which is spreading the wheat belt all over 
the Nation. i 

Result: Wheat acreage has had to be cut 
back in the most efficient producing areas 
of the Great Plains, and one-third of the 
wheat surplus now comes from 15-acre plots. 

Similarly, cotton controls perpetuate allot- 
ments in the South, when the mechanized 
and irrigated Southwest can grow more and 
better cotton at lower unit costs. 

One-third of the cotton allotments are; five 
acres or less, confined largely to the South. 
Price supports are set high enough so. these 
small producers can stay in business. 

hog cotton production is rapidly moving 
west. 

Despite laws designed to the contrary, cot- 
ton acreage has increased 85 percent in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and New Mexico since 1938, 
while decreasing 40 percent in the South. 

To arrest this trend, some Southern Sen- 
ators introduced this year a bill to keep cot- 
ton allotments in the South when .a farmer 
quits or dies, instead of letting this acreage 
go to the more efficient farms of the West. 


Of course, there’s always the other side of 
the coin. 
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In the case of cotton, there’s the Southern 
economic, sociological and welfare costs to 
pay if cotton-growing is allowed to go west. 
These considerations may well offset the ef- 
ficiency argument. 

The USDA has managed to move much 
of the surpluses which have resulted from 
strong supports and weak controls into do- 
mestic welfare programs and foreign trade. 

In the last 7 years more than 10 billion 
pounds of surplus foods have gorie into do- 
mestic welfare programs. Since mid-1954 
the USDA has done a $15 billion business in 
surpluses abroad, giving away what it can’t 
sell, 

In the last half of 1958 alone, 1.5 billion 
pounds of surpluses were donated to benefit 
14 million children involved in school lunch 
programs, 5 million needy in 44 States and 
1.4 million inmates of State institutions. 


Efforts are underway to dispose of more — 


surpluses through’ domestic relief programs, 
but foreign outlets are fast drying up. 

Once the United States held 60 to 70 per- 
cent of the world cotton markei, but now we 
can claim only 20 to 25 percent. 

The United States share of world trade in 
flue-cured tobacco, our major export tobacco, 
is expected to drop to 33 percent this year, 
compared with 43 percent over the years 
1947-51. 

Here again high price supports are respon- 
sible to a large degree, because they hold 
world prices up and stimulate foreign com- 
petition. 

Foreign cotton production has. doubled 
since 1949 while U.S. production held con- 
stant; -foreign tobacco production has 
climbed about one-third while U.S. produc- 
tion dropped substantially. 

Cotton is sold abroad by the USDA at world 
prices, with the taxpayer absorbing a $40 loss 
on every bale. Due to international compli- 
cations and implications, we have to an- 
nounce our export price a year ahead, invit- 
ing foreign competitors to underbid us. 

Result: In 1956-57 we exported 7.5 mil- 
lion bales of cotton, last Poae 5.5 million, this 
year only 3 million—because we have already 
announced we will tut our prices again next 
year and buyers are holding off, 

Tobaccco prices are the only ones still sup- 
ported at a full 90 percent of parity, and due 
to the cutious workings of parity computa- 
tions they have a tendenoy to keep rising 
slightly but steadily. 

Every 1 percent increase in. tobacco prices, 
under this peculiar arrangement reduces the 
blend of US. tobaccos in foreign cigarettes 
by 3 percent as well as the blend of U.S, to- 
baccos in U.S. cigarettes. 

Result: Southern Rhodesia, no longer 
Winston-Salem, N.C., is now the world’s larg- 
est tobacco market, and Canada is coming on 
fast. 

At home and ahroad, then the U.S. is find- 
ing that high price supports don’t pay; they 
cost us dearly in heavy taxes, falling farm 
income and markets, and rising surpluses. 
Payments over miilion listed to firms for 

storing cotton 


(Calendar year 1955) 


Federal Compress & Ware- 

house Co.; Memphis_-.-....-.. $10, 976, 000 
Gulf Atlantic Warehouse Co., 

TA iioaiin Siimdnnichpw ease - 1,185,000 
Union Compress & Warehouse 

Oo.,: RATE. 6. cha dc dccon 1, 266, 000 
Traders Compress Co. Fort 

WR inc eniiitincighncinnatnipaibien - 1,144,000 


PAYMENTS OVER $2 MILLION FOR STORAGE OF 
SURPLUS GRAIN 


(Calendar year 1955) 


Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis:.....0 $9,613, 000 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 

iia c dtinndun TZ,000,000 
Burrus Mills, Dallas.......... - 7,495,000 
oa Equity Co-Op, Enid, 


6, 949, 000 . 
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Payments over million listed to firms for 
storing cotton—Continued 


PAYMENTS OVER $2 MILLION POR STORAGE OF 
SURPLUS GRAIN 


(Calendar year 1955) 
Continental Grain Co., New 


O-G-F Grain Co., Topeka.-_.___ 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal, 


$6, 258, 000 
3, 497, 000 


St. Pau. 6.22 nn---- 3, 398, 000 
F. H. Peavey & Co. Min- 

Pe ee 2, 860, 000 
Kimbell Milling Co., Fort 

Wl na cater cnnse pee -- conn 2, 229, 000 
Bunge Grain Corp., New York. 2,143,000 


Norris Grain Co., CHicago-.._.. 2, 020, 000 
PAYMENTS OVER $3 MILLION FOR STORAGE OF 
ALL SURPLUSES 
(Calendar year 1958) 

C-G-F Grain Co., Topeka...... $14, 787, 000 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis---_-__. 13, 226, 000 
Union Equity Corp., 

Okla 


6, 453, 000 


Minneapolis....--.-.--.----. 6, 240, 000 
Continental Grain Co., New 
as a 5, 834, 000 


Harvest Queen Mill & Elevator 
Co., Plainview, Tex_.......-. 
Federal Compress & Warehouse 
Go., Mempnis.5..-.......... 
Goodpasture Grain & Milling 
Co., Brownfield, Tex......__-. 
Parmers Union Grain Terminal, 


5, 514, 000 
4, 447, 000 
3, 677, 000 
8, 328, 000 





The Steel Industry Freeze on Collective 
Bargaining 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
afternoon I had the pleasure of hearing 
an address by Mr. David J. McDonald, 
president of the United Steel Workers, 
who spoke before a luncheon of news- 
papermen at the National Press Club. 


Mr. McDonald presented his union’s 
position in the current negotiations be- 
tween the United Steel Workers of 
America and the steel industry. 

So that the Members of Congress may 
be fully informed on.all aspects of the 
curfent negotiations, I am taking the 
privilege of inserting Mr. McDonald’s 
remarks in the Recorp. 

The steel industry is undoubtedly one 
of the cornerstones of our national 
economy and I am sure that the outcome 
of the present negotiations is of deep con- 
cern to every American. I hope that my 
colleagues will take the time to read Mr. 
McDonald’s penetrating analysis of the 
current negotiations as he sees them 
from his very important vantage point 
as President of the United Steel Workers 
Union. 2 

It is my firm conviction that, upon 
studying the position of the United Steel 
Workers, we will all have a better under- 
standing of the present negotiations in 
the steel industry. 

Mr. McDonald’s remarks follow: 
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Tue Stee. Inpustry FrREezE ON COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 

(Address by David J. McDonald, president, 
United Steelworkers of America, to the 
National Press Club, Washington, D.C.) 


— Let me say at the very outset, gentlemen, 


that I am thoroughly aware we are here. to- 
day for @ more serious purpose than breaking 
bread and exchanging pleasantries. 

Since I am not in the mood for pleas- 
antries and I know you would not want me 
to engage in any reckless appraisal of the 
situation in the steel industry negotiations, 
I would like to tell you the facts of the mat- 
ter as they really exist. As representatives 
of the Nation’s news media you want to 
learn as much as you can about these nego- 
tiations, to keep the public informed. I 
want to tell you as much as I can for exactly 
the same reason. 

Iam certain you would like to know where 
we stand in our negotiations with the 
steel industry. 

I will tell you straight from the shoulder 

-what has been happening in our negotiations 
in New York. I am being completely frank 
when I report that our private discussions 
have gotten nowhere. I tell you this in the 
hope that an informed public opinion will 
help break this logjam. 

For 3 weeks we have been engaged in a 
form of collective bargaining. Four distin- 
guished representatives of the basic steel in- 
dustry have been meeting on an almost daily 
basis with four representatives of our union, 
I repeat—we have been meeting. But I em- 
phasize—it would not be proper to say that 
we have been bargaining. 

There has been an absolute refusal by the 
companies to bargain in good faith. Indus- 
try thus far has merely gone through the 
motions of collective bargaining. 

There you have the whole story to date 
about the meetings that have taken place 
between the companies and the union, 

Genuine collective has been 
the objective of the United Steelworkers 
from the very beginning. But the position 
of the companies from the outset has been 
very simple—there is nothing to bargain 
about and therefore no reason to bargain. 

As far back as April 10, long before actual 
negotiations got underway, the companies 
submitted by letter an offer of minus zero. 
They have never changed their position. 
They offered a contract extension which 
would freeze wage rates for a year and, as 
well, eliminate even the protective clause 
against rises in the cost of living. This is 
not an extension. This would be a retreat. 

During all of the sessions held so far in 
New York the industry’s position has re- 
mained the same. We have not bargained 
about anything. The industry team has ex-~- 
plored the union’s various suggestions as to 
needed improvements. We have not ex- 
plored the companies’ position because there 
was nothing to explore. 

That, I repeat, is the status of our nego- 
tiations as of right now. Industry's nego- 
tiators still are encircled by that zero. 

I am also certain that a summary of the 
union’s position in these negotiations is of 
primary interest to you and the general 
public. 

By a peculiar brand of Alice-in-Wonder- 
land arithmetic, the steel industry seeks to 
convince Americans that: 

1. Labor’s wages are almost solely respon- 
sible for inflation. 

2. Steelworkers’ wages and benefits al- 
ready are far too high and any further gains 
would be at the expense of the rest of the 
Nation’s workers. 

3. Steel profits are too low and have been 
declining. 

4, Productivity gains are created by man- 
agement and stockholders, and workers are 
not entitled to any consideration, 

5. Labor’s wages are solely responsible for 
@ purported import-export imbalance. 
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There are the principal points in a shell 
game used to bewitch and bewilder the 
American public in a sustained campaign 
which I candidly admit has not been with- 
out effect. But let’s quickly examine some 
facts made public under the hard scrutiny 
of Government agencies or put into plain 
view through industry’s annual reports and 
data of the American Iron & Steel Institute. 

Are labor’s wages responsible for inflation? 
First, let me say that we concede that run- 
away inflation is a menace and a problem. 
But we charge that industry has made a 
monster out of the word. I have said be- 
fore and I repeat now that the steel indus- 
try’s cry of inflation is phony. 

The steel industry complains that the al- 
leged wage-cost push has created inflation 
by forcing prices ever upward in order that 
business can keep going. American Iron & 
Steel data show that, from the first half-of 
1955 to March 1959, payroll cost per ton of 
steel shipped for all employees—not just 
production and maintenance workers—rose 
by only $9.31 per ton as compared to a rise 
of $34.18 a ton in steel prices. 

There is not the slightest reason why the 
outcome of the steel negotiations should 
worsen the problem of inflation. Unjusti- 
fied price increases in the past have con- 
tributed heavily to inflation which has 
created problems for people. Current 
financial reports reveal alltime record 
profitability of such magnitude that a cost 
increase several times the size of past 
settlements can be absorbed and still leave 
net profits at a record high, with no steel 
price increase. 

In the first quarter of this year, at an 
average operating rate of 82.6 percent, 
United States Steel Corp. could have sold its 
steel shipments at $18 per ton less, and still 
earned a net profit after taxes equal to an 
annual rate of return of 6.8 percent on net 
worth. 

I believe, gentlemen, that most everyone 
in this room would deem that a satisfactory 
return on almost any sort of investment 
short of outright usury. And I believe that 
these facts serve to explode the myth that 
wage costs must necessarily cause inflation. 
Mind you, since World War II there have 
been 23 steel price increases against 12 wage 
raises. For every dollar of wage cost, steel 
has upped its price ante by $3 per ton. 

The Kefauver committee report also con- 
tains well-documented conclusions that ad- 
ministered steel prices have increased un- 
justifiably; that these have had no relation- 
ship to steel wage increases and have served 
to enlarge already wide profit margins. 

When I say the steel industry’s cry of in- 
flation is phony I mean that the steel in- 
dustry is guilty of using a legitimate prob- 
lem in an illegitimate manner. 

Have steelworkers’ wages and benefits 
been too high? And would further gains 
be at the expense of the rest of the Nation’s 
workers? 

Certainly the steelworker, along with 
wage and salary earners as a whole, has in- 
creased his purchasing power in post-war 
years. But not at the expense of others, as 
the industry charges. And not in the fan- 
tastic proportions of top management with 
its stock option benefits. 

Actually, progress for the steelworker has 
helped rather than hurt the purchasing 
power and living standards of others. All 
the gains won by steelworkers have been 
spread to all employes of the industry, 
whether or not they are members of our 
union. And while the steelworker is cur- 
rently being made the whipping boy for all 
of our fancied economic ills, he also stands 
as a bell-wether in any effort to achieve new 
planes of human betterment. All other 
Americans will feel the impact if the steel- 
worker does not obtain his just due. The 
precedent of standing still will be reflected 
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in the pay envelopes of virtually every major 
group of wage and salary workers in the 
Nation. 

Gentlemen, this may be deemed oversim- 
plification. But I have not yet heard a suc- 
cessful rebuttal to our claim that only hu- 
man beings buy goods. Neither machines, 
nor unemployed, nor inadequately paid 
workers can buy goods and without con- 
sumer purchasing power our national pro- 
duction is a total waste and a total loss. 
¢ Management still clings to the trickle- 
down philosophy where the major share of 
earnings and dividends repose in the hands 
of the few while a figurative bone is thrown 
to the mass of people. 

We've heard industry spokesmen say that 
labor’s earnings make it impossible for in- 
dustry to make an adequate profit on its in- 
vestment. We would like to know what 
amount the industry deems to be an ade- 
quate profit. So would the Kefauver Com- 
mittee, which has tried to elicit that infor- 
mation from my distinguished predecessor 
on this stand, Roger Blough, chairman of 
the United States Steel Corp. 

Needless to say, the answer to that one is 
still top secret. Perhaps any sort of answer 
would cause too much embarrassment in 
the face-of a series of record profit years, 
capped by another near peak for United 
States Steel in the recession year of 1958 
when the industry was operating at not 
quite 60 percent of capacity and hundreds 
of thousands of its employees were out of 
jobs. 

By some peculiar sort of statistical magic 
industry beats its breast in simulated woe 
over a purported increase of 288 percent in 
employment costs as compared with a 30- 
percent increase in shipments since 1940. 
But there is strange silence on the fact that 
in the same period profits, before taxes, were 
up 606 percent; net profits were up 378 
percent and net profits per ton of steel were 
also at an alltime record high. 

It is true that since 1940 payroll costs 
have risen. Considering all employee costs, 
that rise has been $37.70 per ton—consider- 
ably dwarfed by the $92.91 per ton rise in 
steel prices over the same period. 

We feel that it is somewhat brazen for 
an industry which already has reported first 
quarter profits in alltime record figures to 
plead that it is not getting enough. We 
await with interest the second quarter re- 
turns which are expected to set another new 
record. 

It’s been alleged by industry that pro- 
ductivity gains are created by management 
and that workers are not entitled to a 
share. Our union has never laid claim to 
all of the benefits of increased productivity. 
We insist, however, this is an important 
factor in wage negotiations and the steel in- 
dustry’s position represents an attempt to 
retain all of the benefits for stockholders and 
management. While the precise contribu- 
tion of labor to higher productivity is diffi- 
cult to measure the fact cannot be obscured 
that workers do make a definite and in- 
dispensable contribution and are, therefore, 
entitled to a share of the gains from rising 
productivity. 

Carried to its logical conclusion, indus- 
try’s position would mean that as output per 
man-hour grows year after year profits, divi- 
dends, and management compensation would 
grow by leaps and bounds, while workers as 
a@ group would receive a diminishing share 
and the declining few individual workers 
would be chained to a static’ standard of 
living. 

A week ago in this forum much was made 
of the fact that steel imports exceeded steel 
exports for the first quarter of this year for 
the first time in history. Sounds menacing 
on paper, doesn’t it? 

But those who sought to make propaganda 
hay of this so-called foreign competition 


conveniently forgot to point out that much 
of this foreign business resulted because 
their own mills, setting production records, 
simply could not fill all of the orders in a 
tremendous upsurge of business. Much of 
that business, I might add, was generated at 
the outset by a “scare buying” philosophy 
arising from the industry-planted fear that 
there might be a midsummer steel strike. 

Let me quote a highly regarded syndicated 
financial columnist. This authority writes: 

“American firms are not hungry for busi- 
ness. ‘They’re prosperous. They can sell 
most of what they make at home, so they 
don’t need to compete pricewise with for- 
eign firms. If a steel company, for instance, 
were to shave a price to take business from 
a foreign competitor it would have to shave 
prices to all its customers. It doesn’t take 
the order, then complains that foreign labor 
costs less than American labor.” 

We have said repeatedly that among the 
principal reasons for ‘the alleged foreign 
competition, particularly stressed in Japa- 
nese reinforcing bars, barbed wire and nails, 
has: been the failure of American industry 
generally to modernize obsolete mills. Amer- 
ican companies which modernized have been 
able to meet this foreign competition and 
have not lacked for orders. 

Perhaps the simple truth is that an indus- 
try which regards administered prices as com- 
petitive and which for’ 50 years has been un- 
challenged in the world markets, is out of 
practice at the old-fashioned art of selling a 
good product at a reasonable price. And per- 
haps foreign firms are satisfied with more 
modest profits. 

I’m afraid the mighty steel- industry is 
running like an elephant from a mouse. 
Introducing competition into this noncom- 
petitive industry might be a constructive 
thing. } 

I hope that the brief: conclusions I have 
drawn here will help this audience to detect 
and to discount some of the fallacies in the 
steel industry’s position. 

We have made what we believe to be fair 
and reasonable proposals in our contract ne- 
gotiations with the industry. We have main- 
tained, as always, a degree of flexibility. We 
have entered these negotiations with a desire 
for genuine collective bargaining and a full 
sense of our responsibilities to the Nation as 
well as t) our own members, I have already 
told you what attitude we have been met 
with by the industry negotiators. 

Despite this apparent intent on the part 
of the industry negotiators to listen politely 
and no more, we of the United Steelworkers 


, still hold the earnest hope that we will reach 


an agreement as far in advance of our con- 
tract deadline as possible. 


We who speak for the United Steelworkers 
do hot want a strike. The union has never 
wanted a strike. We will do all in our power 
to avoid a strike. 

There is no_reason for a strike to take 
place if reason and moderation prevail in 
genuine collective bargaining, 





Wilkes-Barre Publishing Company Wins 
Safety Award 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news article and 
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an editorial from the Wilkes-Barre Rec- 
ord of Tuesday, May 26, 1959: 


PUBLISHING COMPANY Wins SAFETY PLAQUE— 
1,216,930 Hours WorKED WITHOUT DIS- 
ABLING INJURY 


Wilkes-Barre Publishing Co, yesterday re- 
ceived an unusual plant safety award in rec- 
ognition of its 300 employees having estab- 
lished a safety record of 1,216,930 hours of 
operation without a disabling injury. 

The award, an attractive stainless steel and 
walnut plaque, was presented to Harrison H. 
Smith, president of the publishing company, 
by James F. Malone, executive vice president 
of Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association 
Casualty Insurance Co., at a ceremony in the 
publishing company’s conference room. Par- 
ticipating in the ceremony were other exec- 
utives of the publishing firm and PMA as well 
as foremen of various mechanical depart- 
ments in the plant and some union repre- 
sentatives. 

Malone, in presenting the top PMA safety 
citation, said it marked the-first time in the 
history of the insurance firm's award pro- 
gram that a newspaper publishing firm was 
able to qualify for the coveted million-hour 
plaque. 
~ “This award—the first of its kind—is a 
tremendous achievement and I am very 
happy that I am able to come here today and 
present it to you,” said Malone. “It is made 
possible only when everyone in the plant 
from the top down to the bottom is conscious 
of one’s safety and the safety of the person 
next to you,” he added. 

The plaque was made possible by employees 
of the publishing company, publishers of 
both Wilkes-Barre Record and Times- 
Leader. The Evening News, establishing a 
safety record of 1,216,930 hours of operation 
without a disabling injury between Janu- 
ary 18, 1957, and February 21, 1959. 

To give one an idea of the accomplish- 
ment, Malone said, it would require one 
person’s working 500 years without an acci- 
dent inorder to achieve a 1 million-hour 
plaque. 

“It is no sacrifice on my part to come here 
today and award you this safety plaque,” 
Malone said, adding: - 

“If all our insured plants had no injuries, 
we'd be the most successful insurance com- 
pany in the business. Accidents ¢an be pre- 
vented, but workers must be made safety 
conscious. By the same token, if the same 
care were taken on the highways that we 
find in the plants, the needless slaughter 
of thousands would be reduced considerably, 

“When we think of the newspaper pub- 
lishing business, we automatically visualize 
frequent rushes "to meet deadlines and last- 
minute changes. Since we who are inter- 
ested in safety know that speed and acci- 
dents usually go hand in hand, we congratu- 
late the Wilkes-Barre Publishing Co. for a 
very outstanding safety achievement in 
keeping a perfect safety record alive for more 
than 2 years. 

“Safety—whether in the factory, on the 
highway, or in the home—benefits the com- 
munity by preventing physical suffering and 
wage losses to its citizens. It is gratifying 
to see Wilkes-Barre Publishing Co., a molder 
of public opinion, in the foreffont as a 
leader for industrial safety.” 

Smith, in accepting the top PMA award, 
said: 

“On behalf of the 300 publishing com- 
pany employees, I wish to say that we appre- 
ciate the honor very much. I assure you 
the plaque will be displayed prominently. 
I hope that we will be in line for a similar 
award sometime in the future.” 


‘ Sarety AWARD PRIZED 
Wilkes-Barre Co. and its employees are 
proud of a safety award received yesterday 
from Pennsylvania Manufacturers Associa- 
tion Casualty Insurance Co. The award is in 
recognition of an accident prevention record 
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without precedent among newspapers insured 
through the Pennsylvania Manufacturers As- 
sociation. The inscription on the plaque 
notes that Wilkes-Barre Publishing Co. em- 
ployees had worked a total of 1,216,930 man- 
hours without a disabling injury. 

Some 300 employees contributed to this 
record. The plaque is a tribute to unfail- 
ing regard for the safety of themselves and 
their fellow workers. The achievement’s 
significance was limned by James F. Malone 
when he said it would require one person’s 
working 500 years without an accident to 
earn a 1 million hours’ plaque. Mr. Ma- 
lone, of Pittsburgh, executive vice president 
of the casualty company, and who was in 
Philadelphia yesterday, deemed the plaque 
ceremony in Wilkes-Barre of sufficient note 
for him and other high officials of the com- 
pany to be present. 

We prize the award and cherish the record 
making it possible. 





Congressman W. F. Norrell Receives Well 
Deserved Honor 


- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, on May 25 I inquired among my col- 
leagues as to where our beloved colleague, 
Bint NorrRexi, might be as he is always 
present on the floor and I missed him on 
that particular day. Upon inquiry I have 
found out that he was absent while re- 
ceiving a distinguished alumnus citation 
from Arkansas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. I think that all of my 
colleagues in the House join me in happi- 
ness that this well deserved honor has 
been bestowed upon Congressman Nor- 
RELL. We know him to be a great states- 
man, and I am happy to include at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECorRD the 
citation of the college so well deserved by 
him. 





ARKANSAS AGRICULTURAL 
AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
‘ OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
College Heights, Ark., May 25, 1959, 


DISTINGUISHED ALUMNUS _ CITATION 


It is proverbial that a prophet is without 
honor in his home country. But the re- 
verse has been true of Congressman WIL- 
LIAM F, NorReEtL, In his home county—and 
he is claimed by two adjoining counties— 
he has endeared himself to a host of friends 
through his exemplary life and his selfless 
devotion to the public good. A grateful 
constituency in 13 counties has elected him 
to Congress 11 times. 

Born in Milo, Ashley County, W. F. Nor- 
RELL enrolled in Arkansas A. & M. College 
when it was a regional agricultural school. 
His formal education was continued at the 
College of the Ozarks and at the Arkansas 
Law School in Little Rock. 

After some years of law. practice, Mr. 
NorRELL was elected to the State senate in 
1931. He served for 8 successive years, and 
on several occasions functioned as acting 
Governor. 

As Congressman from the Sixth District 
since 1938, W. F. Norrett has been in every 
sense a Christian statesman. Thanks to his 
alertness, his district has received its due 
share of consideration in the matter of 
locating Federal projects. To cite an in- 
stance best known locally, his efforts were 
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responsible for the locating in Monticello 
of a prisoner-of-war camp. And in 1943, he 
secured for Arkansas A. & M. College a Navy 
V-12 training program which not only 
utilized the facilities of the college in war- 
time, but provided academic training for 
some 860 prospective Navy and Marine 
officers. 

In 1922, Congressman NoRRELL was mar- 
ried to Miss Catherine Dorris, daughter of 
a Baptist minister and valued in her own 
right in Monticello and in the National 
Capital for outstanding talents in service 
and leadership. Mr. and Mrs. Norrell, with 
their accomplished daughter Judy, spend 
much of their time in Washington, but they 
consider Monticello their home. Here they 
have identified themselves most helpfully 
with religious and civic organizations. 

Congressman NorRELL, the alumni of Ar- 
kansas A. & M. College take pleasure in the 
thought that our college may have served 
you usefully near the beginning of your 
career. 

Now, therefore, by the authority vested 
in me as president of Arkansas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, and upon recom- 
mendation of the board of trustees, I cite 
you, WILLIAM F. NorRELL, as a distinguished 
alumnus of this college. 

Horace E, THOMPSON, 
President. 





Marked Tree: Pattern for Model Indus- 
trial Development Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
May issue of Arkansas Municipalities, 
the official publication of the Arkansas 
Municipal League, an organization of 
mayors and other city officials in Arkan- 
sas first established in 1934 to build Ar- 
kansas, carries a splendid account of 
one community in eastern Arkansas un- 
der the title, “Marked Tree: Pattern for 
Model Industrial Development Pro- 
gram.” 

For the benefit of Members unac- 
quainted with eastern Arkansas, Marked 
Tree is a city of some 3,000 alert and ac- 
tive citizens working together to build 
a better community. It derives its name 
from a habit of early Indians in the area 
of notching a tree in that vicinity to de- 
note a short portage between the St. 
Francis and the Little Rivers in Poinsett 
County. When the railroad was built 
into that area the name was retained, 
and in 1897 the community was incorpo- 
rated under that name. 

Marked Tree has always been an im- 
portant farming center. And, in recent 
years, the city government, the civic or- 
ganizations, the business community, 
and the cooperating citizenship have 
moved to balance this agricyltural econ- 
omy with industrial development. ‘This 
article indicates the success of this com- 
munity endeavor, and it is a real pleas- 
ure to bring to the attention of the 
Members the outstanding work @f civic- 
minded people from a good little city in 
the alluvial Arkansas Valley: 

MARKED TREE: PATTERN FOR MoOpDet. 
INDUSTRIAL PMENT PROGRAM 

In recent years farmworkers have been re- 

placed by farm machinery. One man on @ 
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tractor can plow as much as 10 men with 
mules, and 1 operator on a cottonpicker can 
harvest 2 bales (more than 3,000 pounds) an 
hour while a hand picker was getting 300 
pounds a day. 

In every phase of agriculture the story 
has been the same. The need for farmwork- 
ers has declined and the farm operators had 
no choice but to make the fullest possible 
use of machine power. This, perhaps more 
than any other one thing, created the need 
for industry to provide jobs for the people 
who could no longer find work on the farms. 

It was the young people who were leaving 
their towns seeking to make a living else- 
where. Business and civic leaders realized 
they could not afford to lose these young 
people, and set about industrializing their 
towns. a 

The citizens of Marked Tree realized their 
town needed industry and the climax was 
reached last year when two manufacturing 
plants were dedicated the same day. 

The first mention of the town’s need for 
industrial growth came in 1948 when the 
chamber of commerce conducted a clinic to 
determine civic and economic needs. The re- 
sults were tabulated and the wheels of prog- 
ress began to turn. 

The first job at hand to attract industry 
was the improvement of housing, schools, 
and streets. Many of these improvements 
were made, and in 1952 the chamber of com- 
merce appointed its first committee on in- 
dustrial information. While this commit- 
tee took inventory and published its first 
findings, the town continued to make the 
improvements necessary to catch the eye of 
industrial executives. 

In 1955 the East Poinsett Industrial Corp. 
was formed. This corporation surveyed in- 
dustrial sites and made arrangements to ob- 
tain necessary land if and when a new fac- 
tory should come knocking. The first in- 
dustrialist to visit did not locate in Marked 
Tree but others came. One wanted to set 
up a factory to manufacture shorts, and so 
the Mart Manufacturing Co. was formed. 
The citizens of Marked Tree raised approxi- 
mately $200,000 to help finance the plant 
construction. 

Later, Gotham Chalkboard & Trim Co. 
picked Marked Tree as the site of its new 
plant. This required a local investment of 
about $100,000. 

Both plants are located in an industrial 
area that was planned for factories. There 
is room for more industries and the leaders 
have not ruled out the possibility that other 
factories will be built. In fact, Marked Tree 
believes that the two factories are only the 
beginning. 

Last year approval was received from the 
Federal Housing Authority for a program of 
slum clearance and development designed 
to remove about 350 substandard houses 
These will be replaced with improved houses 
and a section of land will be used for a park 
and another section for potential industrial 
development. 

This is the way Marked Tree has met the 
challenge of the agriculture revolution. 





Lot More Space in West Than Popula- 
tion Alarmists Realize 
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Thursday, May 28, 1959 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks I should like 
te include.in the Recorp an article by 
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William H. Nelson, associate editor of the 
Grand Junction, Colorado, Daily Senti- 
nel. I think Mr. Nelson’s comments 
concerning population and space will 
make interesting reading for those east- 
erners who are completely unfamiliar 
with the West. Mr. Nelson’s article also 
includes, incidentally, some excellent 
tips for eastern “pavement pantywaists” 
who may be vacationing in the West this 
summer. The article follows: 


Lor More SPACE In: West THAN POPULATION 
ALARMISTS REALIZE 


(By William H. Nelson) 


What the westerner reads about -burgeon- 
ing population and dwindling space for peo- 
ple to live in, and what he sees traveling 
about the wide open spaces of Western States 
do not jibe. 

Articles about the impending population 
explosion and pieces written in favor of the 
wilderness bill argue that there is now so 
little room left that in a few decades there 
will be inadequate space for ordinary living 
much less for solitude. 

The wilderness bill proponents deery the 
fact that the present national parks and 
monuments are so crowded with tourists that 
they defeat their purpose. 

Perhaps the Westerner needs to visit the 
megopolis areas of the Eastern States to ap- 
preciate fully how' cities, suburban develop- 
ments, industries, and highways are gobbling 
up the countryside. Perhaps the population 
alarmists and wilderness bill boys should for- 
sake their ivory towers and travel over the 
unpublicized West. Maybe all would learn 
quite a bit. 

MISS SCENIC AREAS 


Most tourists and many longtime residents 
who travel the main roads and visit only the 
national parks, national monuments, and 
private commercial developments never see 
vast areas of scenic beauty—canyons, rolling 
hills or picturesque mesas, many only short 
distances from the main highways. 

Colorado National Monument is only a 
minute part, for instance, of the vast canyon 
country west of Grand Junction. Nature 
lovers interested in weird sandstone forma- 
tions would have a delightful time in any 
one of dozens of canyons west of the monu- 
ment in Colorado. If we add canyon coun- 
try of Utah and Arizona, the possibilties of 
suitable places for communing with nature 
are beyond inventory. 

How much. of the wilderness of the Colo- 
rado Plateau—and other parts of the West— 

-could ever be changed from ranching, min- 
ing, and recreation to farming, industry, or 
housing will remain a mystery, at least for 
the present. We won’t attempt to predict 
what will be necessary in future years, but 
certaihly helicopters, machines powered by 
atomic energy for purifying and pumping 
water, and other inventions yet to be made 
would be necessary to put to ordinary uses 
the desert primeval of the plateau country. 

We do not share the fears of wilderness 
bill proponents that there will be a person on 
every rock within a few years. There are 
just too many rocks piled up in patterns as 
numberless as snowflakes. 

PAVEMENT PANTY WAISTS 


A few canyons and gorges have received 
national and international publicity. But 
for every one that is known to the public, 
there are hundreds known only to livestock- 
men, ardent hikers, and persons who have 
seen them from the air. 

Most tourists and even many residents of 
the West are pavement pantywaists. They 
decline to leave the oiled roads to venture 
onto mesas, through forests, or into canyons 
away from the plush motels, fancy restgu- 
rants, and supermarkets. Too many ‘sight- 
seers breeze through a national park in a few 
hours, missing the pleasures of side trips 
to more distant points of interest. 
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North Dakota Bankers Support Garrison 
Diversion Unit 
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HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, all seg- 
ments and sections in North Dakota 
support the Garrison diversion unit. A 
resolution adopted by the North Dakota 
Bankers Association on May 9 of this 
year, which is included herein, points up 
the necessity and feasibility of the proj- 
ect. 

RESOLUTION OFFER FOR ADOPTION AT THE 
1959 CONVENTION OF THE NortTH DAKOTA 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION, AT MINOT, N. DAK., 
May 9, 1959 


Be it resolved by the bankers of North 
Dakota, assembled in convention at. Minot, 
N. Dak., this’ 9th day of May 1959; That the 
following resolutions and declarations of 
policy be added to those previously adopted; 
and 

That the officers and member banks alike 
be guided by them, and wide distribution 
of them be made and that copies of these 
recommendations and resolutions be for- 
warded to the appropriate persons. 

Whereas the development of the Garri- 
son diversion project in North Dakota will 
provide: (1) for the irrigation of over 1 
million acres of land in central and eastern 
North Dakota periodically afflicted by drought 
thereby stabilizing the agricultural produc- 
tion from this area, (2) an assured and 
adequate water supply for over 40 munici- 
palities and in addition many new indus- 
tries, (3) water to replenish lakes, rivers, 
and streams throughout the area enhancing 
their use for recreation, fish and wildlife, 
municipal and many other purposes; and 

Whereas the development of the Garrison 
Diversion Project will bring new opportuni- 


ties for economic growth and stability to the - 


project area, the State, and consequently the 
Nation and according to conservative esti- 
mates will result in: (1) An increase of $54 
million annually in North Dokota’s farm in- 
come, (2) an increase of $145 million an- 
nually in trade and business activities, (3) 
1,700 new business establishments, (4) 3,600 
new farms, (5) 20,000 new job opportunities, 
and (6) an increase in population in the area 
of 100,000; and 

Whereas the benefits that will accrue 
through the development of the Garrison 
Diversion Project will extend to all sections 
of North Dakota as well as to areas through- 
out the Nation by providing: (1) A broad- 
ened tax base in the project area, (2) a near- 
by bountiful feed supply to nonirrigated 
sections of the State, (3) opportunities for 
industrial development throughout the area, 
and (4) a greater demand for products 
manufactured at far distant points; and 

Whereas the North Dakota Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation is vitally interested in the economic 
stability of North Dakota and the develop- 
ment of the resources of the State for the 
greatest possible benefits to all the citi- 
rae of the State and Nation: Now, therefore, 

e it 


Resolved by the North Dakota Bankers’ As-~* 


sociation at its convention duly assembled 
in Minot, N. Dak., this 9th day of May 1959, 
That this association recognizes the value of 
the many benefits that will be derived from 
the Garrison Diversion Project, not only to 
the project area, but also to the entire State 
of North Dakota and the Nation, and there- 
fore urges the Congress of the United States 


to approve the Garrison Diversion Project , 








1959 
and 


ties at an early date. 





Memorial Day, 1959 
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Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, all too 
often nowadays, Memorial Day comes 
and goes without our giving much con- 
sideration as to why we observe this 
holiday, what it means to our country 
and its people, and what it means to us 
as individuals. Memorial Day was first 
conceived to remember the herees of the 





Civil War. Since that time it has become . 


a day upon which remembrance is given 
to all loved ones who have passed on— 
but primarily it is a day devoted to the 
memory of members of our Armed Forces 
who have given their lives for their and 
our country. What is it that has brought 
us into war and what were these heroes 
fighting for—we have never fought a war 
to gain additional territory—we have 
never fought a war to gain economic ad- 
vantages for this country—we have never 
fought a war to impose forcibly our sys- 
tem of government on anothér’ country. 
The basic premise that the United States 
of America was concerned with.in all of 
its armed conflicts was freedom—a word 
that ‘we have become so accustomed to 
that I fear many of us fail to appreciate 
its true significance. 

When our Nation was founded in 1776; 
a new idea was intreduced that was the 
first fundamental change that had been 
made since government was first formal- 
ized. It was a completely new idea. 

What was this new idea? Was it' the 
regular election of government leaders 
by the people? Was it the wide dispersal 
of the powers of government among Fed- 
eral, State and local units? Was-it the 
American method: of checks and bal- 
ances? No—these had been conceived by 
the Greeks, the French, or thé English. 
Our new Government recognized the 
premise that in this new land the Gov- 
ernment should be “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” No other 
nation had ever gone so far to establish 
the right and duty of free citizens to 
manage their own governmental affdirs. 


This was a revolutionary concept of 
Government. Never before in. history 
had the people said to the Government, 
“Thou shalt not.” Always the Govern- 
ment had been able to say to the people, 
“You may,” or “You must.” Very spe- 
cifically, the Bill of Rights comprising 
the first 10 amendments to our Consti- 
tution set out the powers of the Govern- 
ment and plainly stipulated that these 
wére the only powers with which the 
Government was endowed, and that all 
others were reserved to the States or to 
the people. 
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propriate the necessary funds to bring 
about the construction of the project facili- 


It was this philosophy of individual 
freedom and individual responsibility 
that attracted to this country millions of 
persons from government-oppressed peo- 
ples all over the world. They represent- 
ed every color, every race, and every 
creed. They were in search of personal 
freedom, not Government-guaranteed 
security. They earned and enjoyed here 
the greatest degree of security ever-en- 
joyed by any people anywhere. 

People who came to this new land 
wrote back to relatives praising the free- 
dom they had found. They said here the 
Government guarantees you nothing ex- 
cept life, liberty, and the right to own 
whatever you have honestly acquired. 
Here you have the responsibility that 
goes with individual freedom. There is 
no law or custom that prevents you from 
rising as high as you are able. Here in 
America, you can do as you please so 
long as you do not violate the rights of 
others to do as they please. 

Such comments would not be com- 
pletely true today because that freedom 
for which our forefathers fought so hard 
and for which many of our young men 
have laid down their lives is slowly but 
surely being lost. It just seems to be 
seeping away slowly, and none of us 
seem inclined to abandon our pursuit of 
the almighty dollar long enough to re- 
pair the damage that has been done. The 
Bill of Rights still exists on paper, but 
the spirit that caused it to be written is 
surely fading away. 

Under this plan of government, the 
people of this Nation have done well in 
a material way. Here we are—6 percent 
of the world’s population on 7 percent 
of its land. A conglomeration of races 
and bloodlines with no more natural re- 
sources than many other areas of the 
globe—creating as much new industrial 
wealth as all the other 94 percent com- 
bined. One hundred and seventy some 
million of us own nearly six times as 
many automobiles as the other 2 billion 
people on earth combined. We produce 
and consume about as much steel as all 
the rest together, and own similarly fan- 
tastic proportions of bathtubs, tele- 
phones, refrigerators, and tractors and 
most of the other manifestations of 
prosperous living. 

We produce enough foodstuffs on our 
farms and ranches to provide ourselves 
with the world’s highest standard of liv- 
ing plus a surplus large enough to feed 
millions of people in foreign countries. 

Our accomplishments are indeed fabu- 
lous and yet we know that men will not 
necessarily risk their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor for bath- 
tubs or automobiles. America had no 
such luxuries in 1776, and it was a prin- 
ciple rather than a material gadget for 


“which our forefathers were willing to 


lay down their lives. 

We know that the spirit which makes 
and is America—the spirit which has in- 
spired and made possible our amazing 
achievement—has been able to flourish 
only because of a system of government 
deliberately established to protect the 
right of the individual citizen to make 
his own decisions, to accept the responsi- 
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bility for them and the consequences of 
them, and to establish his own personal 
pattern of life within the limits of tres- 
pass upon the rights of his neighbor. 

No one person is to blame for sapping 
that spirit of individualism. No one 
political party is to blame. The people 
a@re as responsible as the elected and ap- 
pointed leaders. It is we, the people, 
who seem to have forgotten that freedom 
and responsibility are inseparable. It is 
we, the people, who are discarding the 
concept of government that brought 
forth the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. 

In short, few of us seem to want to 
keep government in its proper place. 
which is out of our personal affairs and 
responsibilities. Many of us seem to 
favor various types of government- 
guaranteed and compulsory security— 
we say that we want personal freedom, 
but we demand government housing, 
government tax concessions to industry, 
to business, government price guaran- 
tees plus the controls that must go with 
them, government-guaranteed jobs and 
wages. We boast that we are responsible 
persons, but we vote for candidates who 
promise us special privileges, govern- 
ment subsidies, and so-called individual 
security. 

Such schemes are directly contrary to 
the spirit of the Bill of Rights. Our 
heritage is being lost more through 
weakness than deliberate design. The 
Bill of Rights still shines in all its 
splendor but many of us are looking: in 
another direction. 

Many of us are drifting back to that 
old concept of government that our fore- 
fathers feared and‘rejected. Many of 
us are now looking to government for 
security. Many of us are no longer will- 
ing to accept individual responsibility 
for our own welfare. Yet personal free- 
dom cannot exist without individual 
responsibility. 

Thus the American people are on the 
verge of a final decision. We must 
choose between the destruction caused 
by government paternalism and the se- 
curity insured by individual freedom 
with individual responsibility as ex- 
pressed in the Bill of Rights. There is 
no other choice. 

As it must, the choice rests with each 
of us as individual Americans. No one 
can tell us what to think or do; no one 
should. To do so would be a violation 
of both the spirit and the words of the 
Bill of Rights. As responsible persons, 
each of us has the privilege and the obli- 
gation to pursue what each considers 
to be the right course of action. But 
this above all—let us understand the 
meaning of these actions. 

Without the possibility of failure, 
there is no meaning to achievement; 
without the possibility of sickness there 
is no meaning to health; without the 
possibility of hell there is no meaning to 
heaven. If a parent continues forever 
to make choices for a child, the child 
will never be mature and will never be 
free. If the State is given power and 
responsibility to make decisions for men, 
and thereby to save them from any re- 
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sult of making personal choices, the 
people never attain political freedom and 
moral responsibility. 

It seems to me that we who are now 
enjoying the benefits of the supreme sac- 
rifices made by our soldiers and sailors 
should not forget what this principle 
was that prompted them to be willing te 
fight to establish and in our later wars 
fight to preserve. They have passed on 
to us a responsibility that we must not 
fail in carrying out. Ours is not to take 
up arms in defense of freedom, but to 
exercise our duty now as responsible citi- 
zens. Responsibility and freedom are 
the reverse sides of the same coin. 
Neither can exist independently of the 
other. 

The American patriots that we are 
remembering today have passed on to us 
a responsibility to carry on the defense of 
those principles upon which this Nation 
was founded. The words of Maj. John 
McCrae, the English army officer of 
World War I, who later give his life for 
his country, express the responsibility 
that is ours better than any I have been 
able to put together. In his immortal 
poem “In Flanders Fields’ written on 
the battlefields of France, he said: 

We are the dead 
Short days ago we lived, felt dawn, saw 
sunsets glow 
Loved and were loved but now we lie in 
Flanders Fields 
Take up our quarrel with the foe 
To you from failing hands we throw the 
torch 
Be yours to hold it high 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies blow in 
Flanders Fields. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 87 
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HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
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Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted,.I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the ConcREs- 
SIONAL REcORD an article appearing in 
the Courier Times, New Castle, Ind., of 
October 9, 1958, entitled “What Industry 
Asks in Plant Locations.” 

The article follows: 

Wuat Inpustry ASKS IN PLANT LOCATIONS 
(By Frank A. White) 


What industry wants when it seeks a new 
plant location was explained to Hoosiers in 
a coldly factual manner by John H. Chiles, 
Jr. vice president and manager of the 
Transformer Division of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation. 

He spoke at a planning conference set up 
at Purdue University by the State Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Industry and Publicity 
and the Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce. Here are the highlights. 

There are more than 4,000 communities 
of 2,500 population or more in the United 
States. They have 225,000 miles of railroads 
along which plants could be located, and 300,- 
000 miles of regular truck lines. Each of the 
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4,000 communities considérs itself best 
suited for new industry. 

All of these are good customers of an in- 
dustry. The pressure is so terrific that many 
industries turn to a plant locating service 
and work in closest secrecy in finding a new 
plant location. 

There are literally hundreds of factors 
considered in plant location. Here is a 
sheet from an actual report on a city seek- 
ing a new plant. While it had many eco- 
nomic and social conditions needed, it 
flunked one vital necessity. The report 
showed the city had: 

(1) Labor supply more than adequate, sev- 
eral times more than actually needed. (2) 
Labor rates fair, with low turnover. (3) 
Good sites on highways and railroad lines 
at very reasonable prices. (4) City was large 
enough to soften impact of change of super- 
visors’ families who moved to new location. 
(5) Had parochia] and public school ‘sys- 
tems, Christian and Jewish houses of 
worship. 

CAREFUL STUDY OF ASSETS OF A TOWN 

6. Shopping facilities good. 7. County 
free of debt—indicating stable tax rate. 8. 
Water, electricity, gas, sewerage, and railroad 
facilities available at property line under 
consideration. 9. Interstate trucking avail- 


- able. 10. Vocational schools willing to enter 


into training programs. 11. City has definite 
plan for attracting new industry which can 
fit community needs. 12..Hotel facilities 
adequate, as well as train and plane serv- 
ice. 13. Community genuinely wanted 
Westinghouse as_an industrial neighbor. 
(There is a vast distinction between want- 
ing the payroll and wanting the industry.) 

All this looked favorable. The field team, 
after a long trip, saw this sign in the hotel 
lobby: “Water Shortage, Waste Not, Want 
Not.” That‘sign, and the facts it revealed 
knocked out any further consideration of the 
town for a new plant. 

Adequate labor supply is not a cold eco- 
nomic factor. In addition to skills, or those 
who can be trained, attitudes, character and 
ambitions of men and women available are 
studied. They must have a spirit of fairplay, 
cooperation and teamwork. 

An industry wants to pay its way, a fair 
share of cost of government. Direct taxes 
on business are a factor in operational costs 
and competition. A company fears insta- 
bility worse than anything else. Some towns 
change their tax rates to encourage indus- 
trial expansion, realizing a new business must 
walk before it can run, and it may make 
little, if amy money for several years. .Some 
communities exempt new industries from 
property taxes for 5 years, to give the manu- 
facturer a chance to get his business on a 
paying basis. 

There is no “right man” to pressure in a 
big industry in getting a new plant. The 
product department manager makes final de- 
cision on new site for the manufacture of his 
product line in Westinghouse. 

Considered are availability of raw mate- 
rials; distribution of product; climate; dis- 
tance to other large plants of Westinghouse, 
or to competitors’ plants in same area, and 
now dispersion of plants for security reasons 
among other factors. 

If the industry makes a mistake in new 
plant location, the community shares the il] 
effects. Communities can be harmed by too 
rapid influx of new industry, where regular 
community services can’t keep pace, or some- 
times, by too many industries of the same 
kind. 

On June 20 last, Westinghouse selected 
Muncie as location for a new transformer 
plant. 

Other speakers on the annual conference 
at Purdue showed that Indiana is getting far 
more than its share of new plants, compared 
to other States. 


May 28 
Recognition of Irving Senzel 
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HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, Irving 
Senzel is a career civil service employee 
in the Bureau of Land Management, 
Department of the Interior, who is fa- 
vorably known to many of us in the 
Congress. He is a student of public 
land matters and is highly experienced 
in the administration of the public land 
laws. He has always given freely of his 
unusual talent to assist Members of 
Congress in studying legislative pro- 
posals affecting public lands and to pre- 
sent testimony before the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. Senzel has been stricken with a 
severe heart attack and he faces the 
prospect of a very long period of con- 
valescence. I am sure that my col- 
leagues join me in wishing him speedy 
return to health and a long period of 
continued outstanding public service. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following out- 
line of Mr. Senzel’s career: 

PERSONAL History oF IRVING SENZEL 


Mr. Senzel was born January 9, 1914, at 
Rochester, N.Y. He completed his elemen- 
tary and high school education there, and 
graduated from the University of Rochester 
in 1935 with a B.A. degree in eeonomics. He 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. He did 
graduate work as a research assistant in eco- 
nomics at the university of Rochester and 
also took additional credits at American 
University, Department of Agriculture Grad- 
uate School, and the Department of Com- 
merce In-Service School. 

Mr. Senzel’s first employment was with the 
Civic Committee on Unemployment in 
Rochester where he did statistical work in 
connection with a social and economic study 
of the city’s high school students and in con- 
nection with unemployment and relief. *He 
entered the Federal civil service in August 
1938 as a junior clerk at the Bureau of the 
Census, and in September 1939 transferred 
to the General Land Office as an assistant 
statistician. He rose through the various 
grades through demonstration of his out- 
standing capabilities, and in 1944 was made 
assistant chief of the research and analysis 
division of the General Land Office. He 
completed a program for the training of 
supervisors of the Department of the Inte- 
rior in 1946, and in December 1947 he was 
promoted to the position of Chief, Economic 
and Statistical Research Division. He was 
promoted again in January 1951 as a prin- 
cipal staff officer of the Division of Land 
Pianning, and in October 1957 he was ele- 
vated to his present position of lands officer 
in the Lands Staff Office of the Division of 
Technical Programs, Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. 

Mr. Senzel received two superior perform- 
ance awards in 1949 and in 1956 and an out- 
standing performance rating. He was se- 
lected by the Secretary of the Interior to 
attend the economic mobilization course of 
the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, 
which he completed in June 1952. He was 
cited by the commandant for displaying dur- 


‘ ing the course exceptional initiative, enthu- 


siasm and energy in his studies and other 
activities of the college. The commandant 
stated, “He has brought to the college an 
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understanding and knowledge of the respon- 
sibilities and problems of the Bureau of 
Land Management which have helped to 
broaden the base of our studies. He is sound 
in his analysis of complex problems dealing 
with economic mobilization, and is practical 
in his approach. His work here has been 
outstanding in every way.” Asa result of his 
attendance at ICAF he was detailed by the 
Secretary of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion for 60 days to prepare estimates of the 
effects of an attack upon the United States 
for evaluation by the National Security 
Council and for mobilization planning by all 
agencies, 





Statement of Hon. Robert W. Hemphill 
Before the Civil Rights Subcommittee 
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HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement: . 


STATEMENT OF GONGRESSMAN ROBERT W. 
HEMPHILL BEFORE THE CiIvi. RIGHTS SuB- 
COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE JUDICIARY COM- 
MITTEE ON WEDNESDAY, May 27, 1959 


Thank you for having more hearings on 
this question than you originally planned. 
It. is in the best American spirit to allow 
all to be heard, I want to thank you, also, 
for letting me come this morning. , 

A month or so ago, on the 29th day of 


April, I appeared before a Subcommittee of\ 


the Judiciary Committee of the U.S. House 
of Representatives. I asked the members 
of that subcommittee, including the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, to declare a 
moratorium on civil rights legislation. I 
told that committee that the continual 
prodding of the civil rights controversy by 
a Supreme Court in disrepute, and a Con- 
gress which neglects the consuming danger 
of inflation, was and is, detrimental to race 
relations all over this country. I lay at the 
feet of civil rights proponents and their fel- 
low travelers, the “do-gooders,” the blame 
for the violences which are erupting in in- 
creasing numbers all over this fair land. 
The decline in race relations since the great 
mistake incorporated in the Black Monday 
decision of May, 1954, a political philosophy, 
has been emphasized by sporadic outbursts 
of increaging frequency, and violence. If 
there be any -statesmanship left, it should 
be exerted in the direction of quenching 
the fires of mistrust and race hatred instead 
of promoting such base purposes, 

Let us see what has happened to the 
country and to its economy during these 
days of political. wrestling between the 
parties to see who is going to get credit for 
the hyprocisy of passing a civil rights bill. 
Everybody wants to “get credit’—and to- 
morrow when the history of this shameful 
parade of insincerity is exposed, men will ask 
each other how such hypocrisy could have 
reached such proportions. 

Last week we had before the House a hous- 
ing bill. Previously, a housing bill had 
failed because a Congressman from New York 
inserted a civil rights provision. When the 
civil. rights provision was offered in the 
housing bill this year, every Negro Represent- 
ative voted against it. They knew it would 
wreck and beat the housing legislation. Is 
this not signal recognition that this ques- 
tion soils where it touches, that the in- 
jection of the civil rights question into or 


onto any other question ruins both. Civil 
rights is a cancer which has, since I have 
been in this Congress, sapped the legislative 
strength of the Congress, and mirrored the 
political dishonesty of an administration 
which used bayonets because it had no suffi- 
cient statesmanship or judgment to offer 
at Little Rock. 

Yes, just last week we considered the 
housing legislation in the U.S. House of 
Representatives. I have cataloged what hap- 
pened in that debate. I do not need to 
tell you that in many of the areas of this 
country, as long as the housing units contain 
either all white or all of some other race, 
little difficulty arises. Once someone of a 
different race moves in, immediately the 
rents go down, the desirability falters, and 
the value declines. If you do not believe 
that is true, take an honest look at the 
city of Washington. Ride along some of its 
beautiful streets and see what has happened 
since this city has been mongrelized in the 
manner that it has. This, the Capital City 
of the World, confused, scarred, and ruined 
by the byproducts of the race question. 

If I thought there were any sincerity pf 
hope that this question could be solved 
by legislation, I would hasten to try to forge 
that legislation. - I know that it cannot be 
sOlved by legislation, and I think you men 
who are the Senators of this land, know that 
too. I hope the Supreme Court knows it. 
If we could just hope for some enlighten- 
ment in that Court, our hope for renewal 
of justice, and a return to the high position 
that that Court occupied, would be en- 
couraged. 

Let us look at what else has happened. 
Under the false hope that they will be bet- 
tered by moving into the metropolitan areas, 
thousands and thousands of our Negro popu- 
lation have moved into the great metro- 
politan centers. What has happened? There 
are not enough jobs for them. Their condi- 
tions are not improved by the fact that they 
can ride on a streetcar with somebody from 
another race. Their standards of living are 
not better. Their education is, in most in- 
stances, inferior to that which they received 
back home, and they are ripe for juvenile 
delinquency, crime, and corruption. It is 
not their fault, either. It is the fault of 
people who have been pushing this question, 
either for their own selfish interest, or to 
get votes, or to further the Communist 
cause. That is the situation from a racial 
standpoint, and those of this Congress who 
are from the cities know that to be true. 
I do not ask them to admit it. I feel sorry 
for those men in politics who have to give 
lip service to. civil rights, knowing that in 
their hearts they have not the courage to 
run on real and patriotic issues. I thank 
the Almighty I do not have to deny my peo- 
ple the true beliefs of my heart in order to 
get elected. 

When I was discussing this question some- 
time ago, someone asked me what I thought 
of the bombings. I told them that I thought 
bombing people in the night, or bombing 
temples or churches or societies is wrong, 
and it should be punished. In every State 
that I know of, such is punished. The hue 
and cry to put the PBI into the picture is a 
political hue and cry, so that those who 
propose all sorts of measures can go back 
and beat their chests, and tell Negro voters 
what they did for them. Someday somebody 
is going to tell the Negro what they did to 
him by making his vote a political pawn, and 
his race relations a mockery in the process. 

I would vote for any legislation to stop 
bombings and to stop race violence. Vio- 
lence has not been the answer to any of the 
world’s problems. Time after time, we have 
fought wars, and in which we have resorted 
to vidlence to express our views or our pur- 
poses.. More often than not, violence has 
been desultory and has not improved any 
situation, 


; 
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Then there is the problem of race con- 
sciousness. The fact that the race question 
makes headlines every day, and the greatest 
parliamentary body in the world is con- 
constantly besieged by the question, in- 
cites a race consciousness which is not good. 
People who have been accustomed to going 
to segregated schools, satisfied, helped and 


- guided in those schools, either become dis- 


satisfied, or wonder why schools should be 
integrated, or if they should be integrated. 
Thus, dissatisfaction comes inte’ the picture 
to replace satisfaction. 

Again, I lay it at the feet of the Supreme 
Court, those Members of Congress, and the 
“do-gooders”, who have incited these diffi- 
culties: 

Nowhere in the United States does the 
Negro get as much consideration in the 
courts of justice as in’ those States where 
the schools are segregated. You see, I have 
lived with the Negro, and I know him. I 
know him better than you, because I have 
never been a hyprocrite with him and told 
him that I was going to put him in a school 
with white children or raise his social 
status. I have been honest with him, and 
he has come to trust and believe what I 
have had to say. Then, as prosecuting at- 
torney, I used to lean over backward to 
make sure that a Negro had a little bit 
more mercy and a little bit more protection, 
because I recognized the fact that he might 
not have as much education and that he 
might need the protection of the courts. 
That was my record, but it was no exception 
either in South-Carolina or throughout the 
Southland. We just did it that way be- 
cause we knew that it was right, and it was 
our tradition. . 

At the hearing over in the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, when my distinguished 
Governor, Governor Hollings of South Caro- 
lina, came up and testified, on the same day 
he testified before this subcommittee, there 
came to the hearings an old Negro man 
from my district. He had come up to visit 
some of his people here in the Washington 
area and he came by my office and asked if 
could go to the hearings, that he wanted to 
see what our Governor looked like. We 
gave him. directions as to how to get to the 
hearings and I saw him sitting up there 
and I went over and spoke to him. I asked 
him what he thought about the whole pic- 
ture, and he said that the colored folks 
didn’t want any integration—the white 
folks at home had treated them mighty 
good. After that hearing he came by the 
office and asked me for a little piece of 
money. It was no exception. I expected it, 
and he got a little piece of money. I had 
never seen him before and I did not know 
him and I am a southerner who believes in 
segregation. But I gave him a little piece 
of money. ‘I am trying to illustrate some- 
thing for you here, and I am trying to show 
what you are trying to destroy. 

cently, in one city, a Negro patrolman 
was the cause of a disturbance in the police 
force. I did not go into the details, and I 
shall not name the city. Iam sorry they had 
that trouble. All it points out is that you 
cannot legislate social equality, and while I 
do not know the policeman involved, I do 
believe that if the Negro had shown himself 
sto be worthy of the joint patrol the white 
policeman would have welcomed him. How 
so many who have been elevated to the high 
office of Congress could be so blind, I can- 
not fathom. We in the South know, and 
have long recognized, that the Negro must 
promote his own progress. We have made it 
possible for him to do so. Have others—or 
do they want his vote, and despise his prog- 
ress? 

I assume, and I hope, that every man sent 
to the Congress and to the Senate is sent 
because his peoplé have confidence in him 
and want him to think and to work for the 
I am thinking of the 
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talents possessed by the Members of Congress 
and the Members of the Senate that I know, 
and how well those talents could be chan- 
neled into good works, instead of wasted in 
this row over civil-rights legislation. I had 
hoped that wehad learned the lesson from 
the farce of 1957, and the fact that the Civil 
Rights-Commission is impotent, useless, and 
an unnecessary and expensive burden on the 
people of this country. The only thing good 
I can say of it is that it did not become the 
tool of communism that some wished and 
expected, which is more thar I can say of 
some others. 

What about inflation? Are you letting in- 
fiation take us over, or why are we fooling 
around with this civil-rights question? 

What about our defense picture? Are you 
satisfied? I am not. I am worried, and 
badly worried. I am especially worried since 
I heard of a speech that Mr. Teller, a leading 
scientist, made out in the West, in which he 
said that by the year 2000 Russia would cer- 
tainly be in the forefront. Are we today 
spending so much time on civil rights that 
we could be spending on something else? I 
challenge you, I challenge this Congress, 
and I challenge the courts of this great land 
to return its thoughts and its energies to 
preserving our freedom, marshaling our 
strength, preparing our people, and catalog- 
ing our resources to victory in cold war or 
hot, that these free people may live better 
and peacefully, and produce, in the future, 
generations equal to their time and their re- 
sponsibilities of world leadership in good 
works and Christian purposes. I stand ready 
to do my part, and to that end I make this 
bold statement today. 

What about defense? We dll know that 
there is a lot of fat in the defense spend- 
ing. I am not privileged to be on the 
Armed Services Committee. I wish I were, 
as I would start asking a lot of questions. 

I could name many problems to which we 
could turn our talents so much more 
profitably than this civil rights question. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, if you would give 
us a moratorium, and we turn our thoughts 
to other matters, I am sure that the Nation 
would be benefited, race relations would be 
improved, and the violence would gradu- 
ally decrease. I urge you and this com- 
mittee to use your statesmanship in this 
direction. 

If we dare, let us face the realities of the 
existence of white and Negro as citizens of a 
United States. The white man wants in- 
numerable necessities and an abundance of 
luxuries. He is no stranger to hardship or 
sacrifice, either by heredity or experience. 
Horatio Alger inspired a generation before 
mine. Today I find in the Halls of Con- 
gress many men who pride themselves in 
the fact that they delivered papers, stoked 
furnaces, took up laundry to get an edu- 
eation. Thank God they did not look to 
their Government for some fool legislatign 
to protect themselves from discrimina- 
tion, because they were poor, orphaned, 
or suffered hardship. I do not apologize 
for the fact they had to work for a living— 
I glory in their American spirit. 

The Negro must earn his place or he can- 
not keep or expect it. 

You cannot help him by hypocritical leg- 
islation, nor longer inspire him by obedi- 
ence to a desire for his ballot. He has been 
misled, fooled, propagandized in the past, 
today his education and the fine communi- 
cations of a great Nation bring him the 
truth, and that truth is that each major 
political party of this Nation has diverted 
from high purposes and soiled its shield of 
honor to get votes—God- help us if we do 
not reform. Some think this world is wait- 
ing for a revolution in creative thinking on 
the race question. I tell you today the 
Negro is sick of his role as the football of 
every pink, liberal, or fool, who deceives him 
by false promises, lies to him about equality, 
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and, undernéath, fears him as an opponent 
in some city ward in a metropolitan area. 

I speak as a partisan. I admit my emo- 
tion to segregation. I am happy that I owe 
no apologies to anyone. The fact that I 
emphasize a truth of our generation will, 
I am sure, be cauterized by some of the 
press, ignored by others. I am neither radi- 
cal nor extreme. Yet, I am tempted since 
the departures of those who fail to under- 
stand our program inspire a position ag- 
gressive and positive. . 

This is our land—would you destroy it? 
One sure way is to bow your head down to 
the idol of civil rights, and glow in the 
acclaim of the foolish. Here in Washing- 
ton are many, most of them desire our 
demise as an international leader, who will 
shout your name, put you in the paper, and 
get you called a statesman, if you will 
yield to their desires. 

Give lipservice to this hypocrisy—every 
organization which is a Communist front 
will hail you. You will get honors, medals, 
certificates and honorariums. Every time I 
pick up the paper I see where some one is 
getting a special recognition for his “heroic 
part” in promoting civil rights legislation. 
The paper always omits the great hero’s part 
in promoting racial tensions and racial 
hatreds. 

Let us see what the races really want. 

The white man, Negro, yellow man, red 
man-—-all want peace. Turn the efforts of 
this committee, its staff—turn the money 
spent on propaganda—into the channels for 
peace see how much good can be done. 

All races want jobs, security. Are we as a 
nation letting productive power—which 
foundations security—falter, while we wres- 
tle back and forth with a political civil 
rights question cheapened by hypocrisy? 
What are we to do if we have a depression? 
Will civil rights legislation prevent a de- 
pression—help us economically in any way? 
Of course not. 

All races want justice. Today justice in 
this land gives even measure to white or 
black or any other race. Civil rights legis- 
lation does nothing to promote justice. How 
can you expect anything good from a civil 
rights statute which the average white man 
despises and the average Negro does not 
understand? How far will the leaders of 
this country depart from reason to do po- 
litical homage to the NAACP and other Com- 
munist-inspired and Communist-infiltrated 
organizations? R 

I could mame other desires. I will not. I 
invite-your great brains to high purposes. 

I have made some strong statements here. 
They are strong because they are true, and 
it is time somebody took the wrappings off 
of truth. 

-The Negro in my country is accepted as a 
citizen—he votes, worships, trades, rides, 
plays—as he pleases. His schools are as 
good as any in the Nation. We hope to 
preserve these freedoms for him, preserve 
and further the pleasant race relations that 
now exist. Help us by using your states- 
manship now to turn our national thinking 
from this race question to questions more 
productive. 

——$—————nenmnemmmmatit . 


* Loyalty Affidavit Required by the National 
=" Defense Education Act 
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HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 
Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 


several-weeks ago I put this item in my 
newsletter: : 
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Here ts another matter that disturbs many 
of us because it shows the methods of fellow 
travelers and their constant efforts to ridi- 
cule patriotic Americans who attempt to 
teach and preach our basic American~doc- 
trines of loyalty to our country. 

Last week I received a petition supposedly 
signed by 50 faculty members of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City, Mo. This faculty 
petition asked that the students applying for 
Federal loans to continue their education 
be not compelled to sign a loyalty’oath in 
order to get a loan. By this petition you 
have faculty members who indicate that 
they think it is wrong for anyone to be re- 
quired to state he is not a Communist or 
affiliated with any subversive group. Any- 
one doubting the existence of this petition 
can get a photostat copy by writing me. It 
would be most interesting to know just who 
promoted this petition in the Kansas City 
University. 


Mr. Speaker, as usual we received sev- 
eral letters that said I was doing a dis- 
service to the cause of education—and 
were severely critical of anyone who 
would publicize the faculty for sending 
in this petition—because it was all done 
in trying to maintain the right of free- 
dom to teach in the classroom. 

I wonder at such a statement—to me 
such a statement is far from the truth— 
and it always raises grave doubts in my 
mind for anyone to make such a state- 
ment. There is no such thing as abso- 
lute freedom. 

I did, however, receive one reply to 
my comment on this Kansas City Uni- 
versity petition that is so different and 
so outstanding that I append it hereto. 
I do not know the writer, but I am sure 
that if we had more students with the 
ability to think and analyze today’s 
problems as does the writer of the ap- 
pended letter, America’s future would 
be in much safer hands. The writer of 
this letter is ‘a student at the University » 
of Kansas. His comments are so to the 
point in issue, I commend it most highly 
and it is to be noted he states he is one 
of the recipients of the benefits of this 
exchange program. His letter follows: 

LAWRENCE, KANS., May 22, 1959. 
Representative WinT SMITH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SMITH: I just want to take a few 
minutes out of final examination week to 
make a comment about something I read in 
the paper yesterday. I am referring to the 
letter or petition signed by the Kansas City 
University professors criticizing the loyalty 
affidavit required under the national de- 
fense education act. The-article I read did 
not fully explain the situation, but if the 
professors Were objecting to that loyalty 
oath signed by students who are granted 
the loans, then perhaps you might be inter- 
ae in the views of a recipient of such a 
oan, 

I am now enjoying the advantage of such 
a loan, and with great pride and willing- 
ness I signed the loyalty oath. I believe that 
such a requirement can be easily justified. 

In the first grade I began giving the pledge 
of allegiance to the flag, and ever since then 
I have been willing and anxious to publically 
declare my loyalty to this country at any 
time to any body. I find it difficult to 
understand the reasoning of those who find 
it distasteful, or immoral, or unjust to pay 
verbal respéct to what other men have died 
for—the United States. It seems to be the 
popular thing to do among certain groups 
to object to any display of patriotism. But 
I cannot believe that all people think this 
way. This letter is Just to let you know 
‘that not all do, 
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I realize that such people as the professors 
at K.C.U. object to such an oath because it 
is compulsory. But to a degree compul- 
sion is necessary to maintain the very free- 
dom they claim to support. It is a wéell- 
known old saying that to maintain liberty, 
we must have restraints, or else the liberty 
descends to license, which is the loss of 
liberty for others. Of course this is not ap- 
plicable to the current issue, but it does 
demonstrate that requirements, and rules, 
and compulsion are not inimical to freedom. 
What possible objection can a man have for 
being required to declare that he will not 
be unfaithful to the very institution which 
provides him with his freedom? Surely the 
government which protects him can ex- 
pect this much in return. It is not de- 
manded that he not try to change the gov- 
ernment, but only that he follow the law in 
his attempts. 

But of course there is even greater reason 
for requiring a loyalty oath for these loans. 
No one in the country is required to apply 
for the loan. This is simply a contract sit- 
tiation. When a party offers a loan subject 
to certain conditions, no one who accepts 


» the offer has any right to object to the terms. 


The simple answer is to just not accept the 
offer. If a man wants to sell me his.car at 
@ very reasonable price, provided I give him 
a ride, I can’t buy his car and then honestly 
complain about giving him his ride. * 

The requirement for the loan is such a 
simple one—just to not be disloyal to the 
nation. I wonder if these same professors 
would object to a man who would give them 
each a sum of money if they would promise 
not to shoot him in his sleep. I think that 
“the situations are analagous. s 

Of course it is argued that such an oath is 
meaningless. It is said that any disloyal 
person would sign anyway, so that it is 
merely a burden on the conscientious citi- 
zens. I suppose the disloyal will sign, but 
this in no way affects the justification of 
requiring it for all who apply. It would 
allow prosecution for those who did falsely 
sign, 

But there is even a greater reason for the 
faithful tosign. It makes us stop and think. 
That was the first time since I took my oath 
of allegiance for military service that I pub- 
licly declared my loyalty. It gave me a 
thrill. When I read that oath, and signed 
my name, I thought about what it meant. 
It was a reminder of my American citizen- 
ship, and though it may seem just childish 
sentimentality to some, to me there was real 
pride in signing. 

Let me make it clear that I don’t propose 
to speak for anyone but myself. But I did 
want to let you.-know that not everyone feels 
as the professors evidently do, and that I re- 
spectfully take issue with them. I regret 
that I did not have the time to Work out my 
thoughts in a more coherent manner, but 
with the press of exams, I felt that I could 
spare only the time to sit down and type 
them out as they came to mind. But you 
no doubt can see my purpose, and that is 
all that is necessary. 

Respectfully, 





Dulles Eulogy 
SPEECH 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to convey deepest sympathies to the 
family of John Foster Dulles—from my 
constituents in the Seventh District of 
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er and for my family and my- 
self. 

We sense that people throughout the 
world, in a quiet moment, have paused 
to look toward Washington where John 
Foster Dulles has passed away. In that 
alone there is greater tribute than we 
can pay here. 


Se 


Rev. Dr. Joseph J. Gavenda Honored on 


25th Anniversary as Pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church in Hazleton, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news article from 
the Hazleton Plain Speaker, Monday, 
May 25, 1959: 

‘Dr. GAVENDA HONORED By St. JoSEPH’s PARISH 
FOR QUARTER CENTURY OF SERVICE AS PASTOR 
Parishioners and friends of St. Joseph 

Roman Catholic Church honored the Rever- 

end Doctor Joseph J. Gavenda on his 25th 

anniversary as parish priest with a testi- 
monital dinner in the school gymnasium last 
night. 

Five native sons of the parish were -officers 
at a special silver jubilee mass held at 10:45 





~o’clock Sunday morning at which approxi- 


mately 1,000 people were in attendance. 
The event marked the beginning of a spir- 
itual bouquet for the pastor from members 
of the parish he has served for a quarter cen- 
tury. 

Father Gavenda received three tributes in 
the form of a Papal Blessing, the parish 
spiritual bouquet and a purse from the par- 
ish groups and individuals. 

Following a talk by Rev. Jerome Pavlik, 
O.F.M.; Franciscan Friary, Easton, Father 
Gavenda expressed his gratitude to the par- 
ishioners, priests, honored guests, and other 
individuals for the honors bestowed upon 
him. He concluded his remarks by saying 
“Not unto us O Lord, but unto Thy name 
give glory.” 

Father Pavlik spoke on the power of a 
priest who for the past 25 years as’ pastor 
“has held the immortal souls of St. Joseph 
parishioners in his hand. “Your presence is 
an undying tribute * * * that Dr. Gavenda 
has performed his most consecrated job well,’ 
he told those at the dinner. He reminded 
them that they should say thanks for a 
spiritual job done perfectly.” 

It should be the thought and wish of every- 
one here * * * that we beg almighty God 
to spare our beloved r Dr. Gavenda for 
many many more years * * * Congratula- 
tions Dr. Gavenda and God bless you,” were 
the closing remarks of Reverend Pavlik. 

The children of the parish presented three 
special musical selections during the testi- 
monial dinner, entit “Jubilee Tribute,” 
“Jubilejni Pozdrav,” and “Honor to Our 
Pastor.”. Accompanists were Miss Cecila 
Koval and Miss Anita Gabos. 

Mayor S. Thomas Capparell presented the 
reverend doctor with the key to the city 
while Dante. J. Froop, Congressman, and 
Judge Paul Selecky, juvenile court judge, 
spoke for the county and upon the good 
aa the priest accomplished with youth of 

the comm 


The parish tribute was given by Rev. Cyril 
M. Hudak, assistant pastor. Invocation was 
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by Rev. Cyril J. Rable, and benediction by 
Rev. John S. Marinko, assistant pastors. 

Charles Kapes presented the tribute from 
St. Ladislaus Mission parish. 

George Gavenda, a brother of the guest 
of honor, made a presentation in behalf. of 
the priest’s family. 

Numerous congratulatory messages were 
received from priests and friends, including 
Judge Bernard Brominski, Common Pleas 
Court, Rev. James Bolger, Rev. John Koval, 
Rev. John Bednarczyk, and the Thomas 
Fedor family of Harrisburg. 

Honored guests were: the Doctor’s broth- 
ers and sisters, Mr. and Mrs Frank Soltis and 
family, Pittston; Mr. and Mrs. John Skovira 
and family, Jessup; Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Pitoniak and family, Jessup; Mr. and Mrs. 
John Gavenda and family, Clifton, N.J. and 
George Gavenda and family, Trenton, N.J.; 
who made a presentation on behalf of the 
family. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Fenstemacher, Hon. 
and Mrs. Leo Kubitsky, Dr. and Mrs. Emil 
Martyak; Mr. and Mrs. Robert Walsh; Mr. 
and Mrs. Nick Bonomo; Mr. and Mrs. An- 
drew J. Hudak, parents of Father Hudak; 
Sheriff and Mrs. Joseph Mock; Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Sarosky. 

Seated at the main table were: Father 


_- Drogowski, pastor of St. Stanislaus; Father 


Francis Vilha, pastor of Sts. Cyril and Meth- 
odius, Clifton, N.J.; Father Leo Gardzalla, 
assistant pastor, St. Mary’s Allentown; 
Father Rable; Father Pavlik; Father Joseph 
Tomicek, pastor of St. John the Baptist, 
Throop; Father Hudak; Mayor and Troop; 
Father Hudak; Mayor and Mrs. Capparell. 

The five sons of the pdrish; Father Ma- 
rinko; Father Cassian Yuhas, C.P., Holy 
Family Monastery, West Hartford, Conn.; 
Father Andrew Rentko, 8.V.D., Divine Word 
Seminary, Girard, Pa.; Father Michael Gay- 
dos, assistant pastor, St. John's, Freeland; 
Father Andrew Chupela, assistant pastor, St. 
Mary’s, Uniontown, 

Additional priests present were: Father 
Stephen Gurcik, pastor of St. Stephen's, 
Plymouth; Father Andrew Dlugos, pastor of 
St. Michael’s, Jessup; Father Michael Froh- 
man, pastor of St. John’s Freeland; Father 
Louis Pilati, pastor of Holy Rosary; Father 
Michael Vetter, pastor of Holy Trinity; 
Father Henry Luchi, pastor, Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel; Father Joseph Pilny, pastor, 
Sts. Peter and Paul’s Plains; Father Francis 
Zolcinski, pastor, St. Stanislaus, Wilkes- 
Barre; Father Anthony Kozlowski, pastor, 
St. Mary’s, Nanticoke and Lt. Col, Father 
John Hlopko, chaplain U.S. Army. 

An estimated 800 people attended the 
dinner. 

The Silver Jubilee mass was celebrated by 
Rev. Dr. Gavenda, with Rev. Andrew Rentka, 
S.V.D., Sacred Heart Seminary, deacon; 
Rev. Andrew A, Chupela, St. Mary’s Nativity 
Church, Uniontown and Rev. Marinko, mas- 
ter of ceremonies. Rev. Cassian Yuhas, C.P., 
Holy Family Monastery, West Hartford, de- 
livered the sermon. Minor officers were altar 
boys of the St. Joseph parish with music by 
the girls choir, under the direction of the 
Sisters of Saints Cyril and Methodius. Or- 
ganists were Miss A, Yuhas and 
Miss Benedicta V. Marinko, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
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the Recorp, I include my newsletter 
which was released today: 
KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 


The House this week approved legislation 
to extend the life of the Renegotiation Act. 
Newspapers paid very_little attention to the 
debate. In fact, the business press alone 
seemed to recognize the significance of the 
legislation and to report the debate fully. 

What is the Renegotiation Act? It pro- 
vides the means whereby our Federal Gov- 
ernment can recover excessive profits from 
firms awarded Government contracts. Dur- 
ing the past 4 years an average of about $140 
million per year has been recovered by means 
of this act. 

As long as we as a Nation must continue 
to spend billions of dollars a year on de- 
fense, there will be a need for legislation 
to protect the taxpayer against unreasona- 
ble profits for firms which provide goods and 
services to the Government. Many con- 
tracts, particluarly for the development and 
production of missiles and other new 
weapons, cannot be awarded on a low bid 
basis. The work is too specialized. Nego- 
tiations offer the only sensible way for the 
Government to arrive at an agreement with, 
the contracting firm. 

But negotiated contracts can return tre- 
mendous profits to the contracting compa- 
nies. That is why our Government must 
have some way of recovering any excess 
profits. 

Records of the Renegotiation Board re- 
veal that industry and business have volun- 
tarily returned to the Government millions 
of dollars which they believed represented 
excess profits. In other cases, Government 
and business could not agree. The Renego- 
tiation Board then stepped in to use the law 
passed by Congress to arrive at a settlement. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILL BEFORE RULES 
COMMITTEE 


Thus far, the House Rules Committee has 
not cleared the area redevelopment bill (S. 
722) for debate on the House floor. There 
is danger that this urgently needed legisla- 
tion may be bottled up in the committee for 
the rest of the session. 

In this connection, I was interested in a 
recent comment by Miss Sylvia Porter, one 
of the best known and most able financial 
writers in the country, in a recent newspaper 
column: 

“It’s obvious that most chronically de- 
pressed areas in such States as Massachu- 
setts, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
are not going to be able to rejuvenate them- 
selves without Federal aid. The difference 
between the administration and the Demo- 
cratic leadership is not over the need for 
area assistance and redevelopment legisla- 
tion. The differences are over how to aid 
and how much to aid. Now—before we get 
into trouble again—is the time to rescue 
this.legislation from the political bog, put it 
through, make it work.” 

The Senate has already passed this legisla- 
tion, thanks in a large part to our two West 
Virginia Senators, Mr. RanpoLPpH and Mr. 
Byrrpv. The House Banking and Currency 
Committee, after lengthy hearings, amended 
the Senate bill and recommended that it 
pass. 

The recent improvement in the overall 
economic picture has led many people to the 
mistaken belief that the worst is over and 
area redevelopment legislation is no longer 
needed. Those of us who have introduced 
and strongly supported this legislation are 
doing everything within our power to con- 
vince members of the Rules Committee of 
the need for action in the immediate future 
on this legislation. 
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Panama Canal Society, Washington, 
D.C.: Historic Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most widely discussed questions before 
the Nation and the Congress today is 
the control and jurisdiction of the Pana- 
ma Canal, which since the Suez crisis 
of 1956, has been under sustained politi- 
cal attacks. Dramatized by such inci- 
dents as the 1958 Panamanian flag 
planting in the Canal Zone an the 1959 
invasion of Panama by Cuban revolu- 
tionaries, these attacks have had one 
prime purpose—wresting control of the 
great interocean waterway from the 
United States. 

This objective, it should be noted, has 
been part of a long-range program of 
the international Communist conspiracy 
since 1917. Current efforts to advance it 
have presented foreign policy problems 
of portentious import not only for the 
United States and Panama but also for 
all maritime nations that use the Canal. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, it is most signifi- 
cant that the 24th annual luncheon 
meeting of the Panama Canal Society of 
Washington, D.C., on May 16, 1959, at 
the Sheraton-Carlton Hotel in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, to honor Gen. and 
Mrs. Robert E. Wood and the other old 
timers of the Canal construction era, 
was devoted to reminiscence of his 
Isthmian service, and the theme of 
“Communist and the Panama Canal.” 

This society, which I had the honor to 
address on May 12, 1956, when it honored 
former Chief Engineer John F. Stevens, 
consists of former Panama Canal offi- 
cials, engineers, and others connected 
with its construction or its subsequent 
operation, maintenance, sanitation, and 
protection. ‘Thus, the members include 
personnel of the Armed Forces, Public 
Health, and Foreign Services, who have 
been stationed on the Isthmus and, inci- 
dentally, know its problems and hazards 
at first hand. 





The officials of the society, 1958 to- 


1959, were Stephen Latchford, president; 
Frank M. Hill, vice president; and Clar- 
ence L. Chapin, secretary-treasurer. 
The committee. on arrangements con- 
sisted of Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher, 
chairman; Joseph A. Cheeseman, and 
Frank M. Hill. 

Distinguished guests included: Con- 
gressman William K. Van Pelt, of Wis- 
consin, member of the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisherits; Maj. 
Gen. Glen E. Edgerton, former Governor 
of the Panama Canal; Brig. Gen. Bonner 
Fellers, former strategic planner in the 
Southwest Pacific, World War I; Dr. 
Charles S. Collier, professor of law emeri- 
= George Washington University; John 

J. Daly, editor and author; Dr. Donald 
M. Dozer, historian, University of Mary- 
land; Harry W. Frantz, Latin-American 
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correspondent, United Press-Interna- 
tional; Col. Wallace M. Hale, chaplain, 
U.S. Army; Dr. Louis M. Sears, professor 
of history emeritus, Purdue University; 
Vice Adm. John F. Shafroth, Naval His- 
torical Foundation; Mrs. Gaillard Sher- 
man Rogers, Trinity College, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Mrs. Ruth Shipley, former 
Chief of Passport Division, State Depart- 
ment; Dr. Louis L. Williams, secretary of 
the Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropi- 
cal and Preventive Medicine; and John 
M. Littlepage, well-known Washington 
attorney. 

Other personages in the large assem- 
blage were: Capt. Miles P. DuVal, well- 
known historian of the Panama Canal 
and author of the celebrated Terminal 
Lake-Third Locks plan for its moderni- 
zation; Col. Pierre Gaillard, son of the 
late David D. Gaillard, the former mem- 
ber of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
after whom Culebra Cut was renamed; 


Mrs. Maurice H. Thatcher, a “first lady” . 


and distinguished hostess on the Canal 
Zone during construction days; Mrs. 
Aileen Gorgas Wrightson, daughter of 
Gen. William Crawford Gorgas, the great 
sanitarian of the Isthmus; and Mrs. Ben 
Jenkins, president of the Ladies Auxil- 
iary of the Panama Canal Society. 

A very pleasing feature of the occa- 
sion was the program of Latin-Ameri- 
can and other musical selections. 

The occasion was indeed notable and 
appealing to students of both canal his- 
tory and current problems. It is grat- 
ifying to note that General Wood men- 
tioned key figures in Panama Canal 
construction: John F. Wallace, the pio- 
neer engineer; John F. Stevens, its basic 
architect; and George W. Goethals, a 
principal builder. 

Though the builders of the Panama 
Canal gained great fame and have been 
acclaimed many times, I quote these 
eloquent words on the printed program 
of the meeting from the gifted pen of 
Governor Thatcher: 

Because of the vital and enduring monu- 
ment they wrought the builders of the Pan- 
ama Canal will long live in the history of 
the world and the memory of mankind. 


I am very grateful to General Wood 
for his gracious reference to myself 
Representative WaLTER, and others 
oo by him, and thank_him there- 
or 


The assemblage being called to order 
by the president, Stephen Latchford, 
who presided until the end of the lunch- 
eon, the invocation was delivered by 
Col. Wallace M. Hale, Chaplain, US. 
Army, as follows: 


INVOCATION BY Con. WALLACE M. HALE 


Our Father, we are grateful to Thee for 
the challenging and demanding tasks in life. 
We remember especially those here assem- 
bled who have had a part in literally mov- 
ing mountains and spanning continents. 
May the remembrance of their sacrifice 
and accomplishment be a signal and a guide 
for the citizenry of our Nation, as; today we 
Jook into space and its challenge for us. 

Today we meet in honor of a great 
cause—a benefit rendered to all mankind. 
May the spirit of these men who built the 
Panama Canal be ours as we look toward 
Berlin, Moscow, Geneva, and to the rest of 
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the world. May the spirit of this country 
who makes this work available to all men 
of good will be continued in us in all our 
dealings in the future. As we bring the 
world closer together, may we learn to live 
with each other and become brothers in the 
best sense of the term; learning to use all 
that Thou has given to us. 

Bless our fellowship today. 

Bless this food, and may this memorable 
occasion be both pleasing to Thee and 
pleasant to us. 

In the name of Christ, we pray. Amen. 


Next, there, came singing of the first 
and last stanzas of “America,” accom- 
panied by the orchestra; then the pledge 
of allegiance, led by Col. George S. Brady, 
U.S. Army, ‘retired. This was followed 
by “In Memoriam” and silent reverance 
to deceased members of the society and 
old timers, with their names given by 
Roger S. Erdman, life members of the 
society. 

At the close of the luncheon, President 
Latchford presented Governor Thatcher 
as toastmaster. In his remarks of 
presentation, President Latchford spoke 
of Governor Thatcher’s public service on 
the Isthmus, and afterwards in Congress; 
also of his various visits to the Isthmus 
including that of last November when, 
accompanied by his wife and many old 
timers, including President Latthford, 
they went to the Isthmus at the invita- 
tion of the Canal Zone Governor, General 
Potter, for a week’s stay and participa- 
tion in the centen program of the 
anniversary of dent Theodore 
Roosevelt's birth. He also spoke of 
Governor Thatcher’s substantial aid to 
the Society through its existence, and of 
his beneficial services to old timers 
through the years. 

Thereupon, as toastmaster, Governor 
Thatcher welcomed all in attendance at 
the luncheon meeting, and later intro- 
duced guests at the speakers’ table, as 
well as distingiushed guests in the audi- 
ence. 

His introduction of Gen. Robert E. 
Wood as guest speaker follows: 

REMARKS OF GOVERNOR THATCHER IN 

INTRODUCING GENERAL Woop 

We are most fortunate, indeed, to have 
with us today a man who has greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in the business world, but 
who, for 10 years, or more, on the Isthmus, 
made an outstanding record in important 
official positions in the construction organ- 


ization of the Panama Canal. 


Born in Kansas City, Mo., he became a 
graduate of the U.S. Military Academy at 
West Point, and was in the 3d US. Cavalry 
in the Philippines from 1900 to 1902. In 
1905 he went to the Canal Zone where he 
served the Isthmian Canal Commission in 
various capacities, rising to the important 
Positions of Assistant Quartermaster and 
Chief Quartermaster, leaving the Isthmus in 
1915, following the completion of the 
Panama Canal and its opening to navigation. 
His Isthmian labors made him the consum- 


mate master of organization and detail 


which enabled him later to become one of 
the ablest leaders in the business world. 

He entered private business in 1915, but 
during World War I he served as Acting 
Quartermaster of the U.S. Army, 1918-19; 
and then returned to a business career, and 
was vice president of the great firm of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., 1924-28, and then became 
its president, and thus served for the ensuing 
11 years; and as its head helped to build it 
up and expand it to become the greatest 
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merchandising institution in the world. On 
his retirement as president in 1939 he became 
the company’s chairman of the board, and so 
continued until 1954. He yet continues as 
a@ company director. : 

His sturdy Americanism has brought him 
distinguished civic and patriotic activities 
and fame. In every task he has undertaken 
he has achieved success; and his life and 
his labors are inspirational and altogether 
worthy of emulation. Yet strong and active, 
he is devoting the later years to matters of 
public good. 

We welcome him—a fellow Old Timer—as 
one of us, and as a friend in the construction 
era of the Canal, and as a friend now and 
always. He left London yesterday at 11 a.m. 
and flew by jet plane to New York, arriving 
there yesterday afternoon, and in Washing- 
ton yesterday late afternoon. 

He needs no introduction to this as- 
semblage. It is with a sense of honor and 
privilege that I present Gen. Robert E. Wood. 


General Wood was cordially greeted by 
the audience and spoke as follows: 
ADDRESS OF GEN. RosBert E. Woop 


I am happy to be here today with the 
members of the Panama Canal Society of 
Washington. The older I grow the more I 
dislike to make speeches, but this is an ex- 
ception, as it gives me an opportunity to 
greet some of the comrades of my younger 
days. 

I went to the isthmus in March 1905, 
just before the first (and only) yellow fever 
epidemic broke out. I have always been 
grateful to the fever, for there was a short 
period, where anybody who would stay on 
the job was promoted. I didn’t get the 
fever, and I was promoted very rapidly and 
reached the upper echelons of the work at 
its very beginning. 

I had the honor of serving under all three 
chief engineers; Wallace, Stevens, Goethals. 
Mr. Wallace, though a brilliant engineer, was 
not long enough in the canal to have much 
impression on the work. Mr. Stevens was a 
truly great engineer, great administrator, 
and great leader of men. He planned and 
started the execution of the work in the 
Culebra Cut, for which Col. Goethals gave 
him full credit. No ordinary man could 
have filled Stevens shoes, but Goethals, 
like Stevens, was no ordinary man. Suffice 
to say that no other man could have com- 
pleted the job as rapidly and efficiently as 
the Colonel. It was one Government job 
that was the epitome of economy and effi- 
ciency, but it was Goethals’ brilliant mind 
and dynamic energy that did it. 

I felt that all of us, serving as we did as 
young men, must have felt the pride of 
working on a great job, and a job in which 
there was never even a whisper of graft or 
scandal. 

I was first assigned to the then Depart- 
ment of Labor Quarters and Subsistence 
which had the duty of recruiting the labor, 
housing it, and feeding it. 

The job had many complications as can 
be imagined. The feeding of the West In- 
dian Negroes, of the Spanish and Italian 
labor, of the Americans, divided as they 
were, between the outdoor construction 
men, railroad and steam shovel workers, and 
the engineers, draughtsmen and clerical 
workers, presented many problems. 

The first class of employees preferred 
quantity of food with less stress on the re- 
finements of service and equipment; the 
second class of employees preferred less 
quantity and better service. We partially 
solved the problem by dividing the dining 
rooms in half, part being assigned to the 
meén who wore coats, part to those in their 
shirt sleeves, all men making their own 
choice. , 

Furniture was assigned to all employees. 
Some bright genius, the precursor of our 
modern bureaucrat, devised a devilish sys- 
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tem of assignment of furniture. The furni- 
ture was assigned in three classes: A—to 
employees getting from $100 to $200 per 
month; B—to employees getting from $200 
to $300 per month; and C—to employees 
getting over $300 per month.« There was one 
class for all bachelors. The complications 
can be imagined. 

In 1908 the Department was abolished and 
the duties divided between the Commissary 
Department, which handled the feeding and 
the Commissary stores, and the Quarter- 
master Department which handled the hous- 
ing. To the Quartermaster was transferred 
the Materials and Supply Department—in 
other words, the supply system of the ca- 
nal, As the construction work progressed, 
the supply problem became the major prob- 
Iem. To supply a great work 2,000 miles 
from a market is a monumental task. I 
have often told my buyers in Sears that 
they had a relatively easy stock and supply 
problem, compared with that of the Pana- 
ma ‘Canal. 

In 1911, I was assigned for a brief period 
to the operation of the water terminals of 
the Canal—Colon and Balboa, then returned 
to the Quartermaster, became Chief Quar- 
termaster of the canal in early 1913, and for 
my last year from August 1914 to May 1915, 
had charge of the construction of the per- 
manent buildings of the canal. 

All in all I° ‘ia varied experience of dif- 
ferent phases vf the work. I did not then 
guess that in 1918 I was to become Quarter- 
master General of the Army, and later the 
head of a great merchandising business, but 
the training and experience I gained on the 
canal was to be invaluable to me inlater 
years. 

I served under Col. Goethals for 7 years. 
He never accepted an excuse for failure. 
For a young man to serve under such a 
chief was a wonderful experience. I have 
never ceased to be grateful to him in later 
years. 

I think most of us remember with 
nostalgic fondness our life in the canal; 
most of us were very young. We were start- 
ing life together, many of us brought our 
brides there, had some of our children on the 
canal, started our families. By the standards 
of that day, we were well paid and well 
treated. We were associated with a great 
enterprise of which all of us felt proud. 
Altogether it was a rare experience. Those 
of us who went through the canal on the first 
boat on August 1, 1914, will never forget the 
emotions aroused by that first trip. 

So much for our earlier experiences. To- 
day a danger menaces our country—a danger 
connected with our Panama Canal. There is 
no question that the power of the Soviet 
Union is being exerted to encircle and absorb 
in the matter of influence the Panama Canal 
and the Caribbean nations—a series of pro- 
posals has been put forth, all of them tend- 
ing to undermine the sovereignty of the 
United States over the Panama Canal. The 
latest of these proposals are the 12-mile 
limit extensions, that Panama has under- 
taken to establish by law. This proposal is 
in line with Soviet and Red China actions 
in their contiguous waters, and these actions 
have been seized on by radical leaders in 
America as a precedent for Panamanian ac- 
tion in the premises. 

We have been fortunate in having ex- 
Governor Thatcher; and two of the most 
patriotic Americans in Congress—Represent- 
ative Froop and Representative WaLrer, 
both of Pennsylvania—as well as some engi- 
neers and others who have tried to combat 
the attacks on the jurisdiction of our Gov- 
ernment over the Canal Zone. Congressman 
Fioop in particular has made a series of 
splendid speeches covering the whole subject 
of the attempts to break down our sover- 
eignty over the Canal Zone. 

To treat these matters in this after- 
luncheon speech would take too much time, 
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put the speeches of Governor Thatcher and 
Mr. Fioop, who is an able, fearless, and 
patriotic American Congressman, fully ex- 
plain the whole subject far better than I 
can do. In this connection, I would also 
mention Capt. Miles P. DuVal (U.S. Navy, 
retired}, a major historian of the Panama 
Canal, with service on the Canal Zone; he has 
also, by speeches and writings, made exten- 
sive and effective contributions in the same 
behalf. 

While we have our defenders, we also have 
our opponents. Governor Thatcher sent me 
a clipping taken from the Washington Post 
of April 26 of this year. How an editorial 
writer could write such an editorial without 
apparently any knowledge of the history of 
Panama and of the functions of the canal, 
it is hard to see. 

In 1902 Panama was a State or Province 
of Colombia. It could hardly be called a 
nation or a nationality. As the editorial 
states, it is entirely ruled by a small clique 
of families. There can be no nationalism 
when there is no nation. When the Ameri- 
cans started construction, the Canal Zone- 
was practically a wilderness and was almost 
valueless. It is entirely due to the-expendi- 
ture of some $400 million by the American 
Government and by the devotion and enter- 
prise of the men who worked in the canal 
that it was completed and is today a great 
monument to mankind. 

America constructed the Panama Railroad 
about 1850. We paid Colombia some $25 mil- 
lion as treaty compensation. We have raised 
the payments, which were originally $250,000 
a year, to Panama by successive steps to 
nearly $2 million a year. 

An article on the whole Panama question 
was recently published in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, its author being Demaree Bess, one 
of the ablest of all American correspondents. 
I have a high respect for Mr. Bess. I don’t 
agree with everything in the article; I think 
Mr. Bess has somewhat underrated the Com- 
munist menace, but I do believe that he has 
pointed a way to the solution of the problem. 

Any further claims by the Panamanian 
Government regarding the canal payments, 
and above all, any question of the sovereignty 
of the canal, should be disregarded, and our 
State Department should inform the Pana- 
manian Government in no uncertain terms 
that we have a treaty; that we will observe 
it; and that we shall not amend the treaty 
further. We should also request them to 
clean house of Communist agitators. 

If Panama needs economic help and assist- 
ance, and if we continue our policy of foreign 
aid, it, as an undeveloped country, should 
be entitled to a proportionate amount-of this 
economic aid. Personally, I prefer to see a 
greater proportion of this aid go to Latin 
America, rather than Europe. 

The question of communism in Panama is 
_ & very difficult one. If Panama is well gov- 
erned, if the standards of education go up, if 
the standard of living rises, communism will 
retreat and disappear, that is what is hap- 
pening in Western Europe today. 

Now our Panama Canal Society is a small 
one. Its members now are all elderly men. 
We must not fool ourselves that we have 
very much influence, but I do believe it is 
up to the members and the society, as a 
whole, to do what we can to register our 
opposition to communism, to the encroach- 
ments on the sovereignty of the canal, and 
individually to write our Congressmen and 
Senators expressing our views. I sometimes 
feel pessimistic when I contrast robust Amer- 
icanism of the young people of 1905 with 
some of the pallid and pink internationalism 
of the young people of 1959. However, I still 
have faith in my country and our people and 
I believe we shall continue to advance. 


At the conclusion of General Wood’s 
address he was cordially thanked by 
Toastmaster Thatcher, who called for a 
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rising vote of thanks to the speaker for 
his presence and his most interesting 
and inspiring remarks, which was en- 
thusiastically accorded. 

The toastmaster called on Hon. WiL- 
tram K. Van Petr for a word of greeting, 
to which the Congressman responded 
expressing his pleasure at being invited 
as a guest and participant at the lunch- 
eon meeting, He spoke of his visit to 
the isthmus last fall during observance 
of the T. R. centennial and of his return 
by ship with the Thatchers and a con- 
tingent of oldtimers from the Washing- 
ton, D.C. region. 

Thereupon Governor Thatcher ex- 
hibited moving pictures in color, taken 
by Mrs. Thatcher and him last November 
on their visit to the isthmus. 

The election of officers of the society 
for the ensuing year then took place, 
with the following results: Frank M. Hill, 
president; Clarence L. Chapin, vice 
president; and Matthew C. O’Hearn, 
secretary-treasurer. Also members of 
the executive committee were chosen for 
the ensuing year with Joseph A. Cheese- 
man, chairman. 

Mr. Speaker, the Panama Canal So- 
ciety of Washington, D.C., has, indeed, 
set a most worthy example to other 
similar societies, and to patriotic and 
civic organizations, in general, in deal- 
ing in a forthright and effective manner 
with the grave problems connected with 
the present and future of the Panama 
Canal. 





Address by Hon. William Jennings Bryan 
Dorn, of South Carolina, at the An- 
nual Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner of 
Eighth Virginia Congressional District 
Democrats, Charlottesville, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
heretofore granted me to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp, 
I am pleased to include an address de- 
livered by our colleague, the Honorable 
WILLIAM JENNINGS Bryan Dory, of South 
Carolina, at the annual Jefferson-Jack- 
son Day dinner of the Eighth Congres- 
sional District of Virginia, held at Char- 
lottesville on May 23, 1959. The Eighth 
District of Virginia is represented in the 
House of Representatives by the distin- 
guished dean of the Virginia delegation 
and chairman of the Rules Committee, 
the Honorable HowarpD WorTH SMITH. 

The occasion attracted a very large 
assemblage of Democrats of the Eighth 
District. The Honorable Thomas H. 
Blanton of Caroline County, who is 
chairman of the Democratic State Cen- 
tral. Committee for the State of Vir- 
ginia, presided. 

Congressman Dorn is an able and ef- 
fective speaker. He has cooperated with 
the Democrats of Virginia on a number 
of other occasions and rendered a sim- 
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ilar service to the Democrats of the Fifth 
District of Virginia at a meeting held in 
that district, at Danville, in October 1958. 

The able address of Congressman 
Dorn was highly appropriate for the 
occasion and, in my opinion, will prove 
of interest to the Members of the Con- 
gress as well as to the public in general. 
The address is as follows: 

Senator Blanton, Congressman SMITH, and 
my fellow Democrats, I am flattered and hon- 
ored to be presented to you by one of the 
greatest Americans of our time—your own be- 
loved Judge Howarp SmitH, Chairman of the 
powerful Rules Committee of the U.S. House 
of Representatives. Your Congressman is an 
American who places the welfare of his coun- 
try above political expediency. He is ren- 
dering to the entire Nation the same un- 
selfish service so typical of the early patriots 
of your illustrious Virginia history. Judge 
SmirH is recognized in the House as the 
leader of those who of us who still believe in 
States rights, economy in Government, and 
individual liberty. Were it not for this great 
American, I shudder to think where our free- 
dom and liberty might be at this very mo- 
ment. We might well be under a Fascist 
type of complete national socialism. All of 
us in the Congress have been inspired by his 
logic and foresight, his calmness and patriot- 
ism. I congratulate you, the Democrats of 
the eighth district, for your selection of this 
great man many years ago and your continu- 
ing support of him through the years. 

May I say thank you for sharing with the 
entire Nation the devoted service of that 
stalwart champion of-economy and individ- 
ual liberty, your senior Senator Harry F. 
Byrrp. Senator Byrp upholds with honor and 
distinction the traditions, heritages, and 
philosophy of your great Commonwealth—the 
Mother of American Presidents. You are 
rightly proud of your entire delegation to the 
Congress for their leadership, forthrightness, 
and allegiance to the faith of our fathers. 
Under this able leadership, you are carrying 
on in the tradition of the men who supported 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and 
the other Founding Fathers. . 

Virginia soil is sacred soil to all freedom- 
loving Americans. You gave to the Nation 
George Washington, the Father of our Coun- 
try; James Monroe, and the Monroe Doctrine; 
George Mason, and his Bill of Rights; James 
Madison, the Father of the Constitution; 
Robert E. Lee, the English-speaking people’s 
greatest military genius; Thomas Jefferson, 
author of the Declaration of Independence, 
and founder of our great Democratic 
Party. These great Americans and count- 
less others you have produced contributed 
immeasurably to the creation of this palla- 
dium of liberty. 

. It is always an inspiration to visit your 
beautiful,_ cultured, and historic city of 
Charlottesville and to see again your charm- 
ing University of Virginia, your great insti- 
tution of higher learning which has always 
imparted to the youth of America some of 
the patriotism, intellectual sagacity, and love 
of liberty so characteristic of its founder, 
“the Sage of Monticello.” My wife and I 
again paid our respects this’ afternoon to 
the memory of Thomas Jefferson at that 
great American shrine we all love. My mind 


drifted back to the Declaration of Inde-, 


pendence when he s0 ably wrote, “We pledge 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor.” My friends, we can do no less to- 
day if our great Republic is to be preserved 
as the arsenal of democracy, the heart and 
core of the free world. We have always been 
victorious in the war over the forces of op- 
pression, centralization, and totalitarianism» 
Now, we must fight in peace as we have 
fought in war to preserve our basic funda- 
mental liberties. It is just as important to 
save America and preserve our form of gov- 
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ernment as it was to create America, the 
Constitution, and the Bill ef Rights. 

We can and must breathe new life, vi- 
tality, and courage inte the Democratic 
Party. Jefferson, as the founder of the great 
Democratic Party, was a liberal in that he 
believed that “the least governed are the 
best governed.” He was a liberal when he 
said, “There is no danger I apprehend as 
much as the consolidation of our Govern- 
ment by the noiseless and, therefore, alarm- 
ing instrumentality of the Supreme Court.” 


. He was a liberal when he expressed confi- 


dence in the people’s ability to govern them- 
selves at the local and State level. Judge 
Smith is a liberal in that he believes in the 
time-honored principles and ideals as exem- 
plified by Thomas Jefferson. The rest of us 
in the South, who have maintained a nu- 
cleus around which the Democratic ‘Party 
could rise again, are liberals. We are the 
true liberals because we still have, during 
these trying times, confidence in the indi- 
vidual citizen. We are fighting to preserve 
for him his liberty and freedom. We want 
to safeguard his home and family from un- 
warranted search and seizure. We want to 
protect him from a Federal gestapo. We 
wish to preserve for him trial by jury and 
save for him his time-honored rights to 
educate his children at the local-level. We 
have never forsaken the principles of the 
Democratic Party as enunciated by Jeffer- 
son. We realize that fundamental principles 
never change. They are the same “yester- 
day, today, and forever.” We will_not now 
deviate from these principles. We stand 
today with Thomas Jefferson, William Jen- 


-nings Bryan, and John W. Davis. 


It is the liberal radicals who have left the 


‘Democratic Party. It is they who have 


usurped the title of “liberal.” They are really 
national Socialists, parading in the cloak of 
liberalism under the banner of the Demo- 
cratic Party. Their philosophy is close to 
that of the Fascist and the coliectivist in 
that. they advocate centralized Federal au- 
thority. They look to Washington for the 
rectification of any and every evil. They 
endorse every decision of the Supreme Court. 
They are conformists, making every effort to 
brainwash the American people to their con- 
formity. They advocate an increase in the 
national debt and more«domestic and for- 
eign spending. They express no confidence 
in the people—no confidence in local or State 
government by their advocacy of Washing- 
ton paternalism. These radicals have repu- 
diated the tithe-honored principles and ideals 
of the Democratic Party, principles that 
served the Nation and the party so Well. 
These pseudo-liberals desire to regulate the 
lives of the American people from “the 
cradle to the grave.” Their strength is cen- 
sérship, special interests, agitation, political 
bosses and bloc voters. These national 
Fascists believe that only they should do the 
thinking and planning for the American 
people. Their policies have brought America 
to the brink of ruin. The American citizen 
is the victim of their unworkable schemes. 
These radicals now dominate, to a great 
extent, the policy of both great American 
political parties. They intend to give the 
American people no political choice, but 
they have not reckoned with the American 
people who are becoming aware of this so- 
cialistic plot. 

The greatest threat to the American peo- 
ple today is inflation, the prospect of a 10- 
cent dollar and paper money with little pur- 
chasing power; inflation as a result of ex- 
cessive spending and extravagance in gov- 
ernment; inflation spawned by a colossal 
Federal debt with its stupendous annual in- 
terest; exorbitant taxation and foreign 
spending beyond our means; yés, and 
our failure to retire the national debt dur- 
ing a .time ‘of unprecedented prosperity. 
Frankly, I fear cheap money more than I 
fear the Russian military might. I fear run- 
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away inflation more than I do the Commu- 
nists’ probe into space or their economic war. 

The history of inflation is the history of 
the decline and fall of great civilizations. 
Imperial Rome and the British Empire fal- 
tered on the road of inflation. Following 
World War I, inflation contributed greatly 
to the collapse of the German Republic, thus 
paving the way for the raving Hitler, his 
national socialism and his infamous secret 
police. The German housewife in 1923 had 
to carry a basket of paper money to pur- 
chase one loaf of bread. The frugal French 
people are today in a state of despair and 
desperation, the victims of insanity in gov- 
ernment, the victims of wild government 
spending and fiscal irresponsibility. French 
political leaders dished out borrowed govern- 
ment money lavishly to their constituents 
and promised more and more from the gov- 
ernment till. The result—an unbalanced 
budget, deficit financing and paper money. 
It takes 37 francs tOday to buy the same as 
one franc in 1927. The French housewife is 
forced to pay the equivalent of $10 for 
carrots, ham, potatoes, or bread that cost 
$1 in 1949. The hard-earned savings of 
the French people in the form of bank ac- 
‘counts, social security, veterans’ pensions, 
unemployment and old-age insurance are all 
but worthless. 

America is on that: same road today. We 
are running through the same red lights. 
We hear the same warning sirens but, so far, 
we have failed to listen. The one-worlders, 
international spenders and radical liberals 
in both of our political parties would have 
you to believe that the answer to inflation is 
more inflation and more paper money. They 
ridicule the national debt and say “we owe 
it to ourselves.” They accuse the Jeffer- 
sonian Democrats of being reactionary. They 
charge us with slowing the wheels of progress 
and turning back the clock to horse and 
buggy days.’ In a feeble attempt to justify 
their fallacious spending sprees, they point 
to our rising national income. They point 
to our increase in population and they point 
‘to the new stars in our flag. 

But, oh my friends, their story is mislead- 
ing. They do not tell you this—they do not 
compare our increase in the national debt 
.or the increase in our budget to our gain in 
individual income. Our population has in- 
creased only 27 percent in 20 years. Yes, 
our national income has increased 673 per- 
cent in 20 years, but our Federal budget has 
increased 1,239 percent. The Federal budget 
in 1938 was $6.15 billion and today it is a 
staggering total of $82.4 billion. May I re- 
mind you also that our national debt of 
$285 billion is more than the debt of the 
rest of the world combined. At this fan- 
tastic rate of increase, in the near future we 
will be paying to the Federal Government 
the greater portion of our income and, un- 
less this trend is halted, your boys and girls 
here in Virginia will see the collectivist 
trend become a reality when they will all be 
working for the Federal Government or pay- 
ing 80 percent of their income to that Gov- 
ernment. ~* 

If there is any doubt about the serious- 
ness of this hour, let me paraphrase my dis- 
tinguished friend, Congressman SMITH, 
Chairman of the Rules Committee, when he 
said on the floor of the House this week, “Old 
Uncle Sam came up with his plug hat in his 
hand and his stars-and-stripes coattails 
waving out behind him, and he said to the 
moneylenders: ‘Please renew my note for 


a year. 

“Did he ask them to do it at 1% percent? 
He asked them to do it at 4 percent, and 
many of them did not do it; 3344 percent of 
those bondholders refused to renew your 
Uncle’ ’s note at over three times the rate 
of interest of 14% paid last year.” 

This to me is a shocking state of affairs. 
It simply means our people are losing faith 
in the solvency of our country, in the sound- 
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ness of our paper money. At this very 
moment no outstanding Government bonds 
are selling for one hundred cents on the dol- 
lar. There is no doubt about it—we-are in 
a crisis, a national crisis brought on by the 
fallacious policies of the self-styled liberals 
in both political parties. We, as Democrats, 
can no longer blame all of these evils on a 
faltering administration. As a national po- 
litical party, we can no longer run against 
that old bogeyman, the 1932 depression. 
We can no longer, in good conscience, run 
against Herbert Hoover. We must abandon 
this negative party policy and launch an of- 
fense against the evils of our day. 

Let me remind you here tonight, my fel- 
low Democrats, that we control the House 
and Senate by overwhelming majorities. 
Yet, we are in a serious depression, one partly 
of our own creation—a depression of infla- 
tion, a depression of cheap money, a depres- 
sion as serious and more far-reaching than 
the one of the early 1930’s. We must, as a 
party, cease celebrating our sweeping No- 
vember victory and examine the future. 
Already I can see the distant storm clouds 
of political disaster. Already the rumbling 
and grumbling can be heard at the grass- 
roots. The gravy train is running off the 
track. Payday is at hand. We, as a national 
party, must attack these problems with the 
spirit and courage of Old Hickory. If Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan could speak to us today 
he would be saying, “Do not crucify mankind 
upon a cross of inflation. Do not bear down 
upon labor a crown of unbearable taxation.” 

The Democratic Party should offer to the 
country now and to the Congress a program 
of tax revision, a sound dollar, a balanced 
budget, reduction in government spending 
and government bureaucracy, a tapering off 
of foreign aid—foreign aid which largely goes 
into the coffers of special interests. We must 
offer some incentive through depreciation 
and a revision of the tax structure so that 
American business can remain in America 
and alleviate the unemployment threat. We 
must abandon this negative foreign policy 
and launch an imaginative, offensive world 
policy based upon the Bill of Rights and the 
self-determination, of peoples. The dollar 
sign must be eliminated as the symbol of 
our foreign policy. Many foreign policy fail- 
ures are covered by censorship and that 
untouchable—the bipartisan foreign policy. 

Billions can be saved in our national de- 
fense program. The Democratic Party can 
offer consolidation of our missile programs, 
our four Air Forces. We can advocate a uni- 
form supply system and unification of our 
varied defense activities. We should also 
explore the possibility of a single service. 

We must protect American labor from un- 
fair imports and make our trade program 
truly reciprocal and mutually advantageous. 
We have a moral obligation to offer some 
hope to the youth of America by a start now, 
however small, toward retiring the national 
debt. Let me remind you again that the 
interest on the national debt is the second 
largest item in our budget and is greater 
annually than all the expenditures of the 
Federal Government in the year 1940. It dis- 
turbs me greatly to see our national party 
only offering the American people more 
spending, deficit financing, and fiscal irre- 
sponsibility as a remedy for this monetary 
crisis. A realistic program should be offered 
to the American people now and in the 1960 
Democratic Party pl.utform. With it we can 
win. With it we will restore the confidence 
of the American people in the party of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

The Federal Government holds a powerful 
club over the head of every American tax- 
payer. Our people are no longer free. They 
spend sieepless nights and anxious days 

about the rapid approach of the 
tax deadline. No sooner are taxes paid than 
the housewife, small farmer, and the worker 
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must begin keeping records, saving pennies, 
and looking to the next Federal demand on 
their income with fear and apprehension. 
The least we can do for the little taxpayer is 
to simplify tax forms and relieve him of this 
ceaseless anxiety. 


The Government is actually losing revenue 


through our present tax policy. We have _ 


reached the bottom of the barrel. We are 
already at a point of no return. We are on 
a dead end street. There is no longer any 
incentive to expand business. There is no 
longer the pioneering spirit in business to 
take a chance and, as a result, unemployment 
will grow. ‘There is no incentive for big 
business to expand, and little opportunity for 
small business to become big business. Our 
present tax policy, unless revised, will “kill 
the goose that lays the golden egg.” This 
Congress and the Democratic Party, through 
a revised tax program, can encourage and 
bolster our economy and can thus go for- 
ward with full employment and with more 
revenue for the Federal Treasury. 

It is past time that the Democratic Party 
advocate a return to the time-honored prin- 
ciples and ideals of our party—States rights, 
free local government, individual liberty, 
trial by jury, and local control of schools. 
The greatest Democratic platform ever writ- 
ten was the platform of 1932. It was a vic- 
torious platform. It was a sound platform. 
It was patriotic and appealed to the people. 
I commend to our national leadership a re- 
study and rereading of that great platform, 
a platform that called for a 25 percent re- 
duction in Federal expenditures, a balanced 
budget, economy in Government, States 
rights, and individual liberty. I remind you 
tonight, this great platform closed with the 
philosophy of Thomas Jefferson—‘equal 
rights to all, special privileges to none.” 
Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson 
launched the Democratic Party as the “‘Party 
of the People.” They championed the cause 
of the small farmers, the workers, the un- 
derprivileged, and those in remote places 
on the frontiers of our country. These men 
had confidence in the people’s ability to 
govern themselves at the local level. They 
respected the individual, regardless of wealth 
or aristocratic heritage. These fearless lead- 
ers rejected a system of special privileges. 
The foundation stones of Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy became a sound currency, a mini- 
mum of government, States rights, and only 
such taxation as absolutely necessary. 

If we are to continue to perform our tra- 
ditional role in America as a political party, 
we must return to the time-honored princi- 
ples that made our party stand through the 
years as the champion of the people and 
one that served our country so well. We 
must continue to champion the cause of 
the average American. Our people are cry- 
ing for leadership today. We must not dis- 
appoint them. Our people are aroused over 
the complacency and indifference of Wash- 
ington to their basic problems. They are 
aroused as never before. They are on the 
march, A political revolution is brewing. 
When the aged, poor, and disabled find that 
hard-earned social security cannot pay the 
house rent, and old-age insurance cannot 
meet the grocery bill, when those in the 
middle income brackets find the purchasing 
power of their dollar has vanished, then po- 
litical unrest will be abroad in the land. The 
American people are going to vote—they are 
going to protect themselves and their chil- 
dren from a 10 cent dollar. They are not 
going to accept the platforms of 1952 and 
1956, high-sounding platforms forced on the 
platform committee by the eggheads and 
pseudo-liberals. May I remind you that 
these platforms were overwhelmingly re- 
jected by the people at the polls. The rank 
and file Democrats are not going to permit 
racketeers and big city bosses to dominate 
the Los Angeles convention. The people are 
going to be there. They are going to de- 
mand the bread and butter platform of a 
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sound dollar, a reduction in the bloated fed- 
eral bureaucracy. They are going to demand 
job security and a fair deal for the American 
worker. It is going to take more than fancy 
jokes and five syllable words to unite the 


. Democratic Party. 


If we nominate a radical or a self-styled 
liberal with the same old phony platform, 
our presidential nominee will again be de- 
feated. The heart and core of the Demo- 
cratic Party has been the solid South, the 
land of Jefferson and Jackson. For gen- 
erations the South almost alone kept alive 
the time-honored principles and ideals of 
our party. We did not vote against Cleve- 
land because he was from New York. We 
did not vote against Bryan because he was 
from the Middle West. We did not vote 
against Jim Cox because he was from Ohio, 
or John W. Davis because he was from New 
York, or Adlai Stevenson because he was from 
filinois. In the South we do not consider 
sectionalism a qualification for the presi- 
dency. We voted for these men because they 
were great Americans and good Democrats. 

On the other hand, the eggheads and lib- 
erals discriminate against southern candi- 
dates solely on the basis of sectionalism. I 
quote President Harry S. Truman from 
volume 2, page 494, of his “Memoirs”: 

“Dick RUSSELL * * * had the ability, in- 
tegrity and honesty. He was one of the best 
informed men in the Senate * * * Senator 
RUSSELL was always able to present any 
problem in a clear and straightforward 
manner * * * I believe that if Russeti had 
been from Indiana or Missouri or Kentucky, 
he may very well have been the President of 
the United States.” 

Let me remind you that in the last two 
elections, the only electoral support Adlai 
Stevenson received was in the sdlid South. 
The time has come today when the South 
should be recognized for its loyalty to the 
party throughout the years. This loyalty 
rewarded not with a vice presidential can- 
didate who has little in common with the 
Jeffersonian and Jacksonian theories of Gov- 
ernment, but with the presidential nominee. 

The time has come for us to ask other 
sections of the country to cast aside preju- 
dice and nominate as our standard bearer 
& man from the most democratic section of 
our country. With the platform of 1932 he 
could win. Not since 1848; when Zachary 
Taylor from Louisiana was nominated, has 
the Democratic Party nominated a man from 
the “land of Old Hickory” and “the Sage of 
Monticello.”. We must rescue the Demo- 
cratic Party from the radicals, the fascists 
and from the trend toward collectivism. 

The radical liberals and Nazi-type so- 
cialists in both national political parties are 
not only leading us into a socialist pit of 
no return with their extravagance and waste 
of Federal funds, but are destroying the 
power of the States, usurping the rights of 
our people and concentrating more power in 
the hands of the Federal Government, par- 
ticularly the Attorney General. Again these 
pseudo-liberals are misleading the American 
people. They are setting up the machinery 
through which the people they claim to 
champion could eventually be liquidated or 
persecuted. 

No racial persecution has ever taken place 
on a nationwide basis except under a pow- 
erful central government—autocratic power 
in the hands of one or a few men. This 
power is being created in America today. 
The rights of the States, the local communi- 
ties and citizens are being,taken over by this 
Federal autocracy. The greatest protection 
minority races have in America is not the 
Attorney General, the Supreme Court or 
Federal secret agents. These are instru- 
mentalities of power that can be turned 
against minority races. The greatest pro- 
tection minorities have, in fact their only 
real protection, is the States of our Ameri- 
can Union, sovereign States with their own 
constitutions. It may be possible to have 
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persecution because of race on the local 
level, but never on a nationwide basis as 
long as we maintain the sovereignty of 
States and free local government, 

The same is true of religious persecution 
and trial by jury..-The Spanish Inquisition 
was made possible by autocratic power in 
the hands of Philip II, The religious perse- 
cutions of Louis XIV and Adolph Hitler were 
perpetrated through the instrumentality of 
centralized power. Nikolai Lenin and Joe 
Stalin were able to destroy the churches of 
Russia and forbid religious worship only 
because they wielded absolute power in the 
Kremlin, 

Thomas Jefferson said, in substance, that 
if there were no States at the time of the 
formation of the Republic, they must be 
created to guarantee the freedoms and liber- 
ties of our people. This continuous attack 
upon our States is an attack upon freedom. 
It is an insidious attempt to undermine 
individual liberty and create a totalitarian 
State. It is inconceivable that the Ameri- 
can citizen will for long sit complacently 
and indifferently on the sidelines and watch 
the gradual liquidation of our Constitu- 
tion, the destruction of State sovereignty 
and the usurpation of individual freedom by 
an all-powerful, ever-growing Federal plu- 
tocracy. > 

Congressman SmirH, your bill, H.R. 3, is a 
step toward preserving the constitutional 
power of our States from unwarranted usur- 
pation and encroachment by the Congress 
and the Supreme Court. It will help pre- 
serve this Republic as we have known it. 
I hope it can become law at this session of 
Congress. I pledge you my cooperation, my 
every support and that of my people. We 
are taking our stand today beside the 
Founding Fathers of this Republic—George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, and the others, Our struggle to- 
day is greater, more far-reaching and even 
more important than that of these early 
patriots. If we lose America and the free 
world today, we will be plunged backward 
1,000 years into medieval darkness. ‘The 
road to chaos and ruin is centralization and 
consolidation of all government in the hands 
of a few in Washington. To preserve our 
basic freedoms, guaranteed in the Bill of 
Rights, we must save our Constitution as 
written. This great document can only be 
preserved and passed on to coming genera- 
tions by first preserving the integrity and 
sovereignty of our American States. Free- 
dom of speech, trial by Jury; freedom of 
choice; yes, freedom of the press and re- 
ligious liberty can only be preserved and 
guaranteed by defending the rights Of our 
States. 

The South must take the lead in this 
crusade to save America from totalitarian- 
ism and from bankruptcy. It can be -done 
through the Democratic Party of Jefferson. 
Only the South can assume this leadership 
because we are still free. The people of 
Virginia and the South can truthfully say 
with Thomas Jefferson when he said: “I 
have sworn upon the altar of God eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man.” 
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Thursday, May 28, 1959 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my _remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
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from the Wilkes-Barre Record of Tues- vision and an enlarged staff have cut the 


day, May 26, 1959: 
Farmers ARE CUSTOMERS 


Farmers and ranchers are among the 
biggest customers of American industry. 

For example: There are 12 million trac- 
tors, cars, and trucks on the U.S. farms. 
Agriculture buys more petroleum than any 
other industry. Farmers provide a market 
for 6% million tons of finished steel an- 
nually. Rubber used on the farms of Amer- 
ica would put tires on nearly 6 million auto- 
mobiles annually. Sixteen percent of the 
gross freight revenue is from agricultural 
products. 

Agriculture consumes 50 mill‘on tons of 
chemicals each year. 

Agriculture uses more electric power than 
Chicago,’ Detroit, Houston, Baltimore, and 
Boston combined. 





Delinquency of Negro Youths Here Shows 
Sharp Drop During 1954-58 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of March 19, 1959: 

DELINQUENCY OF NEGRO YOuTHS HERE SHOWS 
SuHarP Drop Durine 1954-58 


(By Milton Viorst) 


Delinquency among Negro children de- 
clined sharply from 1954 to 1958, the Wel- 
fare Department reported yesterday. 

The rate fell from 37.1 per 1,000 children, 
to 21.2 during this period. Delinquency 
among white children, meanwhile, remained 
stable. In 1954, it was 15.3 per 1,000. In 
1958, it was 15.2. 

The figures were compiled by Welfare De- 
partment statisticians for children 5 to 17 
who were referred to the Juvenile Court for 
serious offenses. Statistics were presented to 
the Public Welfage Advisory Council yester- 
day. 

The nonwhite delinquency ratio declined 
steadily over the 5-year period, the figures 
showed. In 1955 it was 32.6, in 1956 it was 
27.5, in 1957 it was 224. The figures for 
white children fluctuated only slightly from 
year to year. 

The figures showed that Negro population 
in the 5 to 17 age group grew from 69,000 to 
93,500 during the period, Meanwhile, the 
number of delinquents dropped from 2,562 
to 1,980. 

The white population in the juvenile 
bracket dropped from 62,000 to 52,000. The 
number of delinquents fell correspondingly 
from 946 to 792. 

The results were reflected in the general 
decline of juvenile delinquency in Washing- 
ton, reported recently in the “State of the 
Nation’s Capital’ message to Congress. To- 
tal delinquency fell from 26.8 to 19.1 per 
1,000 from 1954 to 1958. 





District Welfare Director Gerard Shea at-- 


tributed the progress to the work of the 
Youth Council, area boards, the youth divi- 
sion of the Police Department, and the in- 
creased, length of commitment of juvenile 
offenders. 

He told the council that the average delin- 
quent now remains under supervision about 
3 years, of which 12 to 18 months are in 
training schools. He said lengthened super- 


number of repeaters. 

In other action, the council recommended 
that schools in welfare institutions remain 
under the control of the Welfare Depart- 
ment. The Federal Bar Association recently 
urged their transfer to the Board of Educa- 
tion. 





Overpopulation in the Ryukya Islands 
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HON. JOHN .A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
the United States, under the Treaty of 
Peace with Japan, is responsible for the 
administrative, legislative, and jurisdic- 
tional control of the Ryukyu Islands, of 
which Okinawa is the biggest. As Mr. 
Sulzberger of the New York Times says 
in his recent book, ‘““What’s Wrong With 
U.S. Foreign Policy?” since the Security 
Treaty with Japan does not guarantee 
Japan’s support in any future Pacific 
war, our generals and admirals calculate 
that we cannot relinquish Okinawa, a 
quintessentially important base. Since 
this retention of the Ryukyu Islands 
may continue for many years, the United 
States has certain specific responsibili- 
ties for the islands and has inherited 
certain problems which we must solve. 
One of them is overpopulation. 

The population land resources ratio of 
the Ryukyu Islands is the most unfavor- 
able of any area in the world. With a 
present population of 830,000 and grow- 
ing at the rate of 20,000 per year, these 
“wards” of the United States find them- 
selves crowded into anarea of 850 square 
miles, only 25 percent of which is arable. 
Okinawa, the big island, contains some 
600,000 people in addition to the vast 
military base to which Mr. Sulzberger 
refers, Okinawa had a population den- 
sity in 1951 of 1,208 to the square mile, 
as compared with 580 in Japan. Using 
another comparison in 1951, the Ryukyus 
had a population of 6.36 per cultivated 
acre, as against 5.67 in Japan and 0.385 
in the U.S.A. This population density 
is no doubt the biggest in the world, and 
while the official statistics are 8 years 
old, they have certainly not improved to 
any extent. 

The use of some 40,000 acres on the big 
island of Okinawa by the U.S. Armed 
Forces further complicates the problem, 
which was further compounded after the 
war by the forced repatriation of ap- 
proximately 190,000 Ryukyuans from 
Japan, Korea, Formosa, and the Pacific 
Islands. This decision by ‘the Allied 
Powers has been proven unwise, but it 
does not help solve the present problem. 
Prior to the war, population stabilization 
was accomplished in the islands by an 
ambitious overseas emigration program 
sponsored by the Japanese Government. 
By 1938, about 74,000 Ryukyuans had 
emigrated to countries outside the Japa- 
pése Empire, in addition to those reset- 
tled within the Empire and forced to re- 
turn home following the war’s end. Of 
the some 74,000 emigrants, about 30,000 
went to South America and have become 
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welcome additions to the population in 
Argentina, Brazil, and Bolivia. Many 
have become extensive landowners while 
others entered business and the profes- 
sions, They have intermarried and be- 
come well integrated into the community. 
Since the end of the war, an additional 
8,170 had emigrated to South America by 
July 1, 1958, and about 250 additional 
emigrants went to the Okinawa colony in 
Bolivia since that time. 

While resettlement to other less popu- 
lous islands in the Ryukyus has had some 
success, the basic problem confronting 
the United States is to stabilize the pop- 
ulation by various methods, including 
emigration to other areas. Areas con- 
sidered have been, of course, South 
America, the Pacific Islands, New 
Guinea, and the United States. South 
America will be treated later, but suf- 
fice to say that emigration to the Pacific 
Islands is not feasible because the islands 
under U.S. administration are gradually 
developing an overpopulation problem 
of their own. The proposal for emigra- 
tior. to New Guinea was not acceptable to 
the Government of the Ryukyus Islands. 

Insofar as emigration to the United 
States is concerned, it is perhaps sur- 
prising to know that Ryukyuans have no 
quota for entry into the United States, 
and must technically apply under the 
Japanese quota, which is always over- 
subscribed. No other area outside the 
Iron Curtain appears to be discriminated 
against in such a fashion. However, it 
is interesting to know that the State De- 
partment has recently issued instruc- 
tions that effective from May 15, 1959, 
Ryukyuan applicants for emigration to 
the United States will be removed from 
the Japanese list and listed under the 
separate quota list for the Asian Pacific 
Triangle. This quota appears to offer 
some hope for a living adult Ryukyuan 
emigrating to the United States legally 
as a Ryukyuan., 

The Okinawan colony in Bolivia was 
established in 1954, and now numbers in 
excess of 1,200 people. Following some 
initial reverses, caused by a poor loca- 
tion for the first site, a strange disease 
which still eludes identification, and 
land titles, these have been solved by 
moving the colony to a new and more 
favorable site where the strange disease 
has not appeared, and the official trans- 
fer of land titles by the Government of 
Bolivia in January of 1957. An addi- 
tional area of some 49,000 acres is re- 
ported to be available for the expansion 
of the colony. The colony had a suc- 
cessful rice crop last year and sold 1,500 
tons of rice on the market. An. addi- 
tional 244 emigrants are presently on 
the high seas en route to join the colony 
and to settle in the new grant of land. 
Of the 8,170 emigrants since the war’s 
end, over 5,000 emigrated on their own 
resources, about 1,600 were aided by the 
Government of Japan, and 1,200 bor- 
rowed from the Ryukyuan Emigration 
Bank. GARIOA funds provided $160,- 
000 for the transportation of the first 
group of 394 emigrants in 1954, and 
about $180,000 in Bolivian counterpart 
funds were used at the colony site for 
clearing the jungle, building roads, pur- 
chasing farm equipment and seeds, and 
other basic expenses, 
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The Ryukyuans who have emigrated to 
Hawaii now number a vigorous prosper- 
ous group which always appears as a 
challenge to Ryukyuans passing through 
Hawaii, exemplifying to the visitor from 
the native land the freedom and benefits 
that accrue to American citizens, of 
whatever nationality they may be. The 
Americans of Okinawan ancestry in Ha- 
waii are a distinct and valuable addition 
to our citizenry, and I am proud of every 
one of them. 

My colleague, the gentleman from 
Minnesota, WALTER Jupp, added a clause 
to the Mutual Security Act of 1954 pro- 
viding that from funds available under 
the act, not to exceed $800,000 could be 
used to facilitate the migration to the 
other American Republic of persons resi- 
dent in that portion of the Ryukyu Island 
Archipelago under United States control. 
Of this continuing authority, only $180,- 
000 has been made available, and that 
was for the initial colony in Bolivia. 
The relocation of the original colony, the 
strange disease, and other internal prob- 
lems prevented any further use of the 
funds under this authority until 1958 
when the Department of the Army, act- 
ing as executive agency for the Ryukyu 
Islands, developed a plan for a further 
expansion of the emigration program to 
Bolivia, as well as adult agricultural emi- 
grants to Brazil. Additional informa- 
tion is being sought in Bolivia to support 
this plan because that country offers the 
best opportunity for emigration of fami- 
lies and will afford assistance to Bolivia 
in its campaign to become more self- 
sufficient in providing the food it requires. 

The prewar population problems of 
the Ryukyus were solved by emigration, 
and Japanese propaganda made much of 
the domestic need for living space. The 
population has been thoroughly indoc- 
trinated with the idea that emigration 
was both a necessity and a right. Ironi- 
cally, this Japanese policy may have 
been one of the contributing causes of 
the late war in the Pacific. While the 
policy has been discredited, the psycho- 
logical residue remains and generates 
strong pressures for emigration. Unless 
minimum outlets for these pressures can 
be found, they could build up to an ex- 
plosion point. With both Japan and the 
government of the Ryukyu Islands sup- 
porting migration, any serious inade- 
quacies in the program will be attrib- 
uted to the lack of U.S. support. 

A comparison of emigration programs 
in overpopulated areas, which have been 
supported wholly or in part by US. 
funds, indicates quite clearly that the 
per capita cost for emigrants from the 
Ryukyus to South America compares 
most favorably with more expensive pro- 
grams. The Ryukyuan government and 
the individual emigree are contributing 
almost 45 percent of the total cost from 
their own resources. Those programs, 
which took almost 7,000 Ryukyuans to 
South America, other than Bolivia, since 
the end of the war, have been financed 
almost entirely from local sources. 
Funds to the extent required are no 
longer available from local resources, and 
the operation must be partially sup- 
ported by the United States if the over- 
population problem in the Ryukyu Is- 
lands is to be ameliorated. 
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It is my hope that the $620,000 for 
which authority exists in the Mutual 
Security Act will be promptly found and 
made available to the program, and I 
would hope that succeeding amendments 
to the Mutual Security Act would con- 
tinue-this support. 





Big Ed Walsh, One of Baseball’s Great- 
est Pitchers and Native of Plains, Pa., 
Near Wilkes-Barre, Dies at Age of 78 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
includes the following article from the 
New York Times of Wednesday, May 27, 
1959, which reports the passing of Ed 
Walsh, truly one of baseball’s alltime 
greats who starred for many years with 
the Chicago White Sox. Mr. Walsh was 
born in my congressional district and 
began his fabulous baseball career in 
Wilkes-Barre. Luzerne County was al- 
ways justly proud of big Ed Walsh who 
performed feats in the national pastime 
that still stand as records in the game. 
Ep WALSH,’ PircHEeR, DEAD aT 78; STAR OF 

Waite Sox ror 12 Years—MEMBER OF “‘HIT- 

LESS WONDERS” OF 1906 Won 40 GAMES ONE 

Season—In HALL oF FAME 


PoMPANO BEACH, FiLA., May 26.—Ed Walsh, 
one of baseball's greatest pitchers, who one 
season won 40 games for the Chicago White 
Sox, died today of cancer. He was 78 years 
old. 

Since he came to Florida in‘retirement 3 
years ago, Mr. Walsh has been in and out of 
hospitals. Until his death he opposed the 
ban of spitball pitching that was enacted 
after he left the scene. The spitter was his 
best pitch when he was in his prime in the 
early 1900's. 

Surviving is a son, Robert E., of Meriden, 
Conn., where his father worked for many 
years at a water plant after he retired. Be- 
fore he moved to Florida, Mr. Walsh lived 
in Cheshire, Conn., near Meriden. Another 
son, Ed Jr., who died in 1937, also pitched 
for the White Sox. 

HALL OF FAME MEMBER 

A coal miner in his youth, Edward Au- 
gustin Walsh went on to become one of the 
greatest spitball pitchers in the game and 
to win election to baseball's Hall of- Fame 
in 1946. In his prime the big right-hander 
was also noted for his control and blazing 
8 





Big Ed’s feats were many, most of them 
coming in 1908, when he won 40 games and 
lost 15.. He was an iron man that year, ap- 
pearing in 66 games and setting a record for 
innings pitched—464, a mark that still 
stands. 

During that season, when the White Sox 
finished third, only 9 percentage points out 
of first place, Walsh pitched seven times in 
the last nine games. In that stretch he won 
four times and lost once, 1-0, when Addie 
Joss of the Cleveland Indians pitched a per- 
fect game against him. Among his four 
victories were complete games in a double- 
header on September 29, when he beat the 
Boston Red Sox, 5-1 and 1-0. 

Walsh won a doubleheader on another 
occasion and in 1911 pitched a no-hit fame 


against Boston. 


May 28 


He was born in Plains, Pa., on May 14, 
1881. At the age of 20 he received a tryout 
with the Wilkes-Barre club of the Pennsyl- 
vania State League and was a sensation. 
Walkes-Barre refused to part with him, and 
he remaind there until the circuit disbanded 
because the coal miners, who constituted a 
major portion of its patrons, went on strike. 

In 1902, Walsh was sold to the Meriden 
Club of the Connecticut League; 2 years later 
he went to Newark, then shortly thereafter 
joined the White Sox. He remained in Chi- 
cago through the 1910 season and ended his 
career the next year with the Boston Braves 
of the National League. In all, he won 195 
games and lost 128. 

STAR OF HITLESS WONDERS 


During his heyday with Chicago, Big Ed 
was the big attraction on the team known as 
the hitless wonders. His teammates on 
the pitching staff were Doc White and Nick 
Altrock, left-handers, and Frank Owen and 
Frank Smith, right-handers. 

This group pitched the White Sox to the 
American League pennant in 1906 and helped 
to defeat the Chicago Cubs in the world se- 
ries in six games. 

In the third. game of the 1906 series, 
Walsh blanked the Cubs 3 to 0 and struck 
out 12 batters. This performance stood as 
the strikeout record for a world series game 
until 1929, when. Howard Ehmke of the 
Philadelphia Athletics struck out 13 Cubs. 
Big Ed also defeated the Cubs, 8 to 6,.in the 
fifth game of the 1906 series, although White 
had to be called to his rescue in the 7th 
inning. 

By 1907 Walsh had become the ace of the 
staff. For the next 5 years he was one of the 
topnotch pitchers in the league. But his 
arm began to weaken in 1913. He spent part 
of the next three seasons with the White Sox 
as a pitcher and talent scout. Then in 1917 
he tried a comeback with the Boston Braves. 
He appeared in four games, won none and 
lost one. 

Walsh became manager of the Bridgeport 
club in the Eastern League in 1919 and served 
through the next season. He umpired for 
the American League in 1921. Shortly there- 
after he returned to scouting for the White 
Sox and also served as a pitching coach at 
the University of Notre Dame, 





Armenian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28,1959 + 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker,-Arme- 
nian independence was brought about by 
the Russian Revolution of 1917, and iron- 
ically, its disappearance was also caused 
ra forees which gave rise to that revolu- 

on. 

In the midst of the First World War 
Armenians faced total extermination in 
the Ottoman Empire, but Armenians un- 
der Czarist Russia’s domination were 
spared such a sad fate. In 1917 when 
the Russian autocracy was overthrown, 
yarious nationality groups there felt 
free, and each seemed to be the master 
of its own destiny. It was then that the 
Armenian people asserted their freedom 
and proclaimed their independence on 
May 28, 1918. 

Unfortunately the Armenian, Repub- 
lic thus established 41 years ago could 
not survive by itself under unstable and 


_precarious conditions. Two years after 
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its birth it was attacked by the Turks 
and by the Red Army of Communist 
Russia. By early December of 1920 the 
country was overrun, its government 
overthrown and a puppet Soviet type of 
regime was set up under dictation from 
Moscow. Of course since then the coun- 
try has been part of the Soviet Union, 
but the remembrance of the independ- 
ence attained 41 years\ago and lost 2 
years later, still. lingers on, and all 
Armenians celebrate the anniversary of 
‘that memorable day, the Armenian Inde- 
pendence Day. 

We join them in the hope that their 
liberty may soon be restored. 





The Delaware River Port Authority Re- 
ports .That Waterborne Commerce and 
Affiliated Activities Produce a Com- 
bined Revenue in Excess of $5 Million 
a Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Harry G. Schad, the chairman of the 
mayors’ committee on port promotion, 
composed of ‘the mayors of Camden, 
Philadelphia, and Wilmington, reports 
in a recent letter that within the last 
10 years, port commerce of these cities 
and surrounding -areas has nearly 
doubled and is now in excess of 100 
millon tons annually. 

Mr. Schad points out that— 

Waterborne commerce is valuable com- 
merce for the entire business community. 
A carefully documented analysis, prepared 
by the Delaware River Port Authority, re- 
veals that waterborne commerce and affili- 
ated activities produce a combined direct 


_ and indirect revenue in excess of $5 million 


per day. 


When the present program of deep- 
ening the Delaware River is finally com- 


. pleted the entire Delaware River Valley 


will benefit from a large expansion in 
the dollar volume of waterborne com- 
merce. 

I include here an editorial from the 
Wilmington Morning News, Wilmington, 
Del., of May 18, 1959, commenting on 
Mr. Schad’s letter: 

Five Mr.ui0on Doiuars A Dar 

We have before us a copy of a letter sent 
this month to banks, commercial firms, and 
merchants by Harry G. Schad. In this case 
the indefatigable and multipurpose Mr. 
Schad is acting in his capacity as chairman 
of the mayors’ committee on port promotion. 

(It’s composed, we note, of the mayors of 
Camden, Philadelphia, and Wilmington in 
that alphabetical order.) ‘ 

Says Mr. Schad: 

“Waterborne commerce is valuable com- 
merce for the entire business community. A 
carefully documented analysis, prepared by 
the Delaware River Port Authority, reveals 
that waterborne commerce and affiliated ac- 
tivities produce a combined direct and in- 
direct revenue in excess of $5 million per 
day. 
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“Thus in the Philadelphia port area we 
have a built-in economic asset which gen- 
erates an amazing amount of dollar activity. 
* * * And each additional ton of general 
cargo moving through the port generates 
another direct and indirect expenditure of 
some $40.” 

Mr. Schad adds that within the last 10 
years, port commerce of the areas “has near- 
ly doubled and is now in excess of 100 mil- 
lion tons annually.” What if most of this 
increase is.in oil and oil products and iron 
ore. Wilmington is already favored for han- 
dling several kinds of imports, and if you 
ever look at the river traffic you'll notice 
that by no means all the big ships are tank- 
ers or bulk carriers. Ships with the maze of 
booms denoting general-cargo freighters are 
visible too, often, 

More of ’em can be induced, we’re sure, to 
use the Delaware River port facilities in- 
stead of New York and Baltimore. At least 
that’s what hard-driving men like Harry 
Schad are determined to get them to do. 





Cancer Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
needless to point out how much our indi- 
vidual lives are.affected by the current 
events of our Nation and the world. 

In view of the tragedy which has oc- 
curred just this week in the death of 
our great Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, I would again like to call attention 
to the desperate need for the passage of 
legislation which would provide for a 
ee for the study of that dreaded 

isease—cancer. 

I have introduced H.R. 4139 which 
would authorize and request the Presi- 
dent of the United States to undertake 
to mobilize an adequate number of the 
world’s outstanding experts to coordi- 





' nate and utilize their services in a su- 


preme endeavor to discover means of 
curing and preventing cancer. 

Looking around us today, I feel sure 
each of us is familiar with the heartache 
and sadness caused by the fact that a 
member of our immediate family or a 
friend is presently suffering from cancer, 
or has been the fatal victim of the hor- 
rible disease. 

Various individuals and organizations 
are putting forth.an allout effort to as- 
sist in alleviating the suffering and pre- 
vention of cancer. They are doing a fine 
job—but I believe the time has come 
when.we must combine national and 


world forces in combating and conquer-~ 


ing this terrible disease which is so de- 
structive to health and happiness and 
snuffs out life itself. 

Even if we were to expend only one- 
thousandth of the amount for this can- 
\cer research program that we spend on 
our national defense, cold wars or other- 
wise, it would be a great boon to civiliza- 
tion, and provide the very life to millions 
of human beings in the United States 
and the world, 
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The time for action is now. Cancer 
does not wait until tomorrow or next 
week or next year—it strikes young and 
old alike, men and women, regardless of 
race or creed, the rich and the poor. 
Cancer has no mercy. Let us take the 
necessary measures for action now 
toward the complete destruction of this 
mighty foe. 





Monsignor Mahon’s Diamond Jubilee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1959 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
herewith an editorial written in the great 
Diocesan newspaper, the Brooklyn Tab- 
let. This editorial deals with the life 
and accomplishments of a priest whom 
I have known for a great many years, 
the Right Reverend Monsignor John J. 
Mahon. 

I could add nothing further to this 
editorial except to say that the people of 
my district, from one end to the other, 
know that Monsignor Mahon has been 
not only a priest.of the Catholic Church 
for 60 years, but a man who devoted a 
greater part of his life in helping all the 
people of the communities in which he 
was either a curate, assistant pastor or 
pastor, The life he has led in the com- 
munity has caused him to be known as 
one of the best loved men of the Catholic 
Church. 

The editorial follows: 

The diocese of Rockville Centre and the 
diocese of Brooklyn rejoice as one on the oc- 
casion of Right Rev. Msgr. John J. Mahon's 
diamond jubilee in the holy priesthood. We 
join our prayers as he offers a solemn mass 
of thanksgiving Wednesday, May 27, the 60th 
anniversary of his ordination, in Our Holy 
Redeemer Church, Preeport, with Bishop 
Walter P. Kellenberg presiding. Forty-nine 
of his 60 years of fruitful priestly labors have 
been spent in Nassau and Suffolk Counties, 
and 24 of them as pastor of Our Holy Re- 
deemer Church. 

Few priests are blessed with the opportu- 
nity to serve God for so many years, and 
fewer jubilarians are to be found who can 
perform the arduous duties of the priest as 
Monsignor Mahon does every day. He has 
been through these many years and remains 
today, by the grace of God, a dedicated man. 
By his devotion to the care of souls he has 
earned the admiration and the abiding affec- 
tion of his people. By his keen interest in 
public affairs he has merited the respect and 
gratitude of our public officials. 

Surely.our hearts are thrilled when we 
contemplate the innumerable graces con- 
ferred through his hands for the salvation 
of his fellow man. It has been in many 
instances a labor, trying and difficult, but 
always crowned with success. 

People of all faiths have respected him 
and conscientiously obeyed his admonitions, 
seeing always in his kindly interest the in- 
tent to promote their eternal welfare. 

Monsignor Mahon’s 60 years of devotion to 
duty, but above all sacred office itself, 
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has made a vital contribution to the mag- 
nificent growth of the church on Long Is- 
land, from his early days in Sag Harbor to 
the present. 

As a young pastor in Inwood, Long Island, 
he met the many burdensome duties of his 
charge with a singular fortitude. Here 
everything was to be raised, as it were, from 
its foundation; the organization of his peo- 
ple into a strong flock; the erection of a 
church and rectory; the assurance of means 
for the religious education of youth, that 
precious portion of pastoral solicitude. All 
of these achievements marked his apostolic 
work in this area as well as in Baldwin, 
where he built a beautiful rectory, and in 
Freeport, where he erected an eight-class- 
room addition to the parish school and made 
many extensive improvements on parish 
property. 

Surely he has been all things to all men, 
but only that he might win all men to 
Christ. 

The Tablet, in saluting Monsignor Mahon 
on his 60th anniversary, is particularly 
grateful to him for his consistent and loyal 
support of the Catholic Press. Ever since 
this paper started he has been one of its 
finest patrons, always promoting its circu- 
lation and willing to cooperate in providing 
reading material. It is due to such encour- 
aging and helpful support as he has so gen- 
erously provided that the Tablet has met 
with success. 

The church is alive today because of the 
sacrificing zeal of her children through the 
ages—priests, religious and laity; and the 
stellar role played by this humble priest 
from this corner of God's vineyard is al- 
ready written in the Book of Life. Ad mul- 
tos annos. ; a 





Justin C. Morgan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the city of Buffalo mourns the passing of 
one of its most outstanding jurists, 
Judge Justin Colfax Morgan. He was 
an indefatigable worker and a consci- 
entious public servant. Before his ap- 
pointment to the bench, Judge Morgan 
served Buffalo as an assemblyman in the 
New York State Legislature where he 
worked just as diligently. 


I know that the sympathy of all of us 
is extended to his wife and family in 
their great loss. 


I wish to include the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Buffalo 
Evening News, Buffalo, N.Y., on May 26, 
1959: 


Justin C. MorcanN =~ 


Western New York has lost a fine public 
servant in the death of Justin C. Morgan. 
His career in public life spanned 31 of his 
58 years and comprised service at all three 
levels of government, culminating in his ap- 
pointment in 1956 as a Federal judge. To 
all his posts he brought the same character- 
istic combination of great ability, deep dedi- 
cation and uncommon strength of character. 

His 16 years in the legislature were a model 
of diligence and integrity in the public in- 
terest. A top-ranking member of the Re- 
publican majority, he was regarded with 
warmth and affection by political friend and 
foe alike as both a lawmaker and a man. 
Serving in key committee posts, he left a 
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constructive imprint upon countless legis- 
lative advances, particularly in govern- 
mental ethics, housing and the judiciary. 

As a judge he showed the same skill that 
had marked his years at Albany. All who ob- 
served his work were impressed by his un- 
usual capacity for hard work, his ability to 
get quickly to the heart of issues and his 
abiding sense of public responsibility. He 
made of his courtroom a symbol of dignity 
and decorum in the best traditions of the 
Federal bench. 

Judge Morgan’s public conduct flowed 
naturally from the wealth of his personal 
traits. Gentle in manner, unfailingly good 
humored, devoted in his friendships, he dis- 
Played a genuine love and respect for his 
fellow men. His untimely death will prop- 
erly be mourned as a grievous loss on many 
counts—to the Federal judiciary, to the cause 
of public service generally and, not least, to 
the community in which he lived and worked. 





Civil Airlift and MATS 


. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under a 
previous consent I insert hereafter an 
excellent article from the Taxpayer of 
May 1959, published by the Citizens Pub- 
lic Expenditure Survey, entitled ‘Costly 
MATS Plights Slug Taxpayers Twice.” 

Following that article, Mr. Speaker, I 
am inserting an article by Edgar Prinn 
in the Washington Evening Star of May 
27, 1959, quoting General Tunner, the 
Commanding General of MATS. The 
views expressed by him, if carried out 
by the Defense Department, would be a 
refreshing change of attitude on the part 
of the Department of Defense and would 
lead to opportunities to build up civil 
airlift. 7 

Thé articles follow: 

{From the New York State Taxpayer, May 
1959) 
Costty MATS F.LicuTs Situc TAXPAYERS 
Twice | 
(By Ralph C. Morgan) 

Every day at 10 a.m. (Pacific coast time) 
an Alaska Airlines DC-6 takes off from the 
State of Washington and flies to Fairbanks 
and Anchorage, Alaska. At exactly the same 
time a Military Air Transport Service 
(MATS) equivalent of a DC-6 leaves the 
State of Washington for its daily flight to 
Alaska. ; ° 

Taxpayers are subsidizing the Alaska Air- 
lines run because it is not producing enough 
revenue to pay its own way. Taxpayers, of 
course, pay the full cost of the MATS flights. 
And these MATS flights, carrying both mili- 
tary and civilian personnel, result in a reve- 
nue loss of pearly $3 million to the private 
airlines servicing the area and which are 
equipped and capable of handling the mili- 
tary traffic. The Greater Anchorage Cham- 
ber of Commerce notes that this loss of reve- 
nues would offset current subsidies paid 
these airlines. : 

TAXPAYERS CHARGED DOUBLE 

“Here,” says Congressmar Danie. F.oop, 
of Pennsylvania, “is a clear case of the tax- 
payers being charged twice * * * Why can’t 
we eliminate that double charging of the 
taxpayers by putting the MATS traffic on 
that commercial plane?” 
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One Air Force officer, Brig. Gen. Robert J. 


Friedman, has declared before @ congres- . 


sional committee that “MATS operation into 
the Alaskan area is no different from their 
operation throughout the globe.” 
“Consequently,” notes Congressman 
Cuartes O. Porter, of Oregon, “outside of 
the continental United States, government- 
owned and government-operated airlines, in 
the form of MATS and an equally large fleet 
of administrative aircraft fly parallel to the 
US.-flag airlines, and compete daily with 
them in the carriage of peacetime govern- 
ment traffic.’ The cost of MATS opera- 
tions this year tops one-quarter of a billion 

dollars. 

TOUGH COMPETITION 


No wonder commercial airlines are asking 
Congress for subsidies of more than $7 mil- 
lion. It’s tough competing with an airline 
that doesn’t have to charge users enough to 
meet its own expenss, let alone show a profit. 

Each year Congress has been telling the 
Defense Department that it “should to the 
greatest extent practicable, adjust its use 
of air transportation so as to use existing 
unutilized capacity of U.S. air carriers” * * * 
an order which, for the most part, has been 
generally ignored. ‘ 

In fiscal 1955 MATS procurement of com- 
mercial aircraft amounted to only $14.1 mil- 
lion. Last year Congress really put the pres- 
sure on and the Air Force finally agreed to 
procure $84 million of civil aircraft during 
the current fiscal year. In the final appro- 
priation action MATS was given $80 million 
to be used this year for commercial air trans- 
portation service only. 


“EVASION, SUBTERFUGE” 


But, in-March, MATS admitted that it 
would only use $66.7 million for civil airlift 
procurement this year. “This,” said Con- 
gressman F.oop, “is a classical and tradi- 
tional example of the attitude of the Air 
Force vis-a-vis MATS and the intent of Con- 
gress from the very inception of this prob- 
lem, and they will continue to do so with 
or without reason at every possible moment. 
My opinion is that there has been evasion, 
subterfuge, and a determined spirit of re- 
sistance against what we meant.” 

It has been repeatedly demonstrated that 
civilian airlines can carry goods and pas- 
sengers more -efficiently and at less cost to 
the taxpayers than can MATS. For exam- 
ple, it was found that one commercial line 
could offer United States to Japan air service 
for military personnel at a cost of $184 per 
passenger. The MATS cost for the same 
service was $212 per passenger. 

However, this year the Defense Depart- 
ment is proposing to make a one-third cut 
in the use of civil airlift and is seeking a 
sizable increase in funds to further expand 
MATS operations by 44,000 flying hours. 

The Defense Department wants to cut 
civil airlift next year down to $54 million, 
less than 19 percent of the total amount 
spent for Government air traffic. MATS also 
wants to increase the amount spent on it- 
self by $14 million over this year. 


WHY JET TRANSPORTS? 


On top of that, the military airline ‘is 
anxious to get into the jet transport field. 
It is asking for $53 million to buy some jet 
transports despite the fact that the commer- 
cial airlines have invested some $3 billion 
in jet planes which could be utilized by the 
military. 

Congressman Porter told a House Defense 
Appropriations Subcommittee this month 
that “if the amounts devoted to civil airlift 
are up one year and down the next, we can- 
not realistically hope that civil airlift will 
consistently grow to a size sufficient to help 
meet national emergency needs in the event 
of all-out war, limited war or other emer- 
gency.” } 

“MORE THAN ENOUGH” 

The Oregon lawmaker has just taken a 

survey of all US. civil airlines (small, 
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medium and large) and found that these air- 
lines expect to have over 1.2 billion ton-miles 
of capacity during fiscal 1960 available to 
carry military traffic. “This is more than 
enough airlift to carry all the passengers 
and cargo now transported by the Military 
Air Transport Service.” 

Chances are that MATS won’t get con- 
gressional approval to expand-its own op- 
erations and cut down on its ut of tax- 
paying commercial airlines:this year. But, 
judging from recent history, the mere lack 
of congressional approval won't stop this 
costly Government airlines from doing just 
as it pleases. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, May 27, 
1959] 


TUNNER URGES More Air USE BY PENTAGON 
(By L. Edgar Prina) 

The commanding general of the Military 
Air Transport Service says the Pentagon 
could save money and give more business to 
commercial carriers if it moved more men 
and material overseas by plane. 

Lt. Gen. William H. Tunner, in reply to 
inquiries arising out of charges of Govern- 
ment competition with air transport compa- 
nies, asserted last night: ' 


“MATS would like to give more business _ 


to the airlines but at present there is no 
more business. The answer, as I see it, is to 
move more and more defense business over- 
seas by air.” 

The general noted that 98 percent of Air 
Force personnel and their families going to 
and from overseas assignments rode by either 
military or commercial air, enabling the Air 
Force to save “substantial” sums of money. 

“If the Defense Department as a whole 
were to adopt this policy, it would increase 
our movement of Government passengers by 
almost 50 percent,” he contended. “It would 
result, of course, in increased commercial 
business.” 

General Tunner also pointed to the in- 
creased use of air delivery for highly compli- 
cated and very expensive items of military 
hardware as a way to save money. For ex- 
ample, he sfid, the Air Force found it could 
effect “a 22 percent reduction in an original 
engine procurement program” after it de- 
cided to move its replacement jet aircraft 
engines by plane. 

“In this field of moving higher cost items, 
much more can be done and I estimate we 
could double the Defense Department’s air 
movement of these items and save substan~ 
tial procurement money by buying a fewer 
number and seeing to it that these high-cost 
items did not sit on docks and decks on long, 
tortuous pipelines,” he said. 

In the current year, MATS has centracted 
business amounting to $70 million to civilian 
air carriers and the Defense Department 
overall will purchase $200 million in airlift 
from commercial carriers during this fiscal 
year. The $70 million figure represents an 
increase of $13 million over the 1958 total, 

General Tunner remarked that as MATS 
contracts have increased, more airlines or- 
ganize “and spring up to ask for a share of 
this business.”. He added that in the last 
8 months 17 new airlines have been added 
to the MATS bidder list. 





Obscene Mail Matter 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to in~ _ 
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clude in the RzecorpD my testimony before 

the Post Office Subcommittee on Postal] 

Operations, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN Lronarp G. 
Wotr, Democrat or Iowa, BrrorE THE Post 
Orfice SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTAL OPERA<- 
TIONS, May 26, 1959 


Thank you for this opportunity of appear- 
ing before you. My statement will be a short 
one, but I hope that it will aid this comnit- 
tee in considering in the proper context the 
problem of obscenity. 

As you all are well aware, the modes, fash- 
ions and even the modes of all society differ 
from place to place and from historical period 
to historical period. The levels of sophis- 
tication vary across the country as to matters 
concerning sex, religion and, I suppose, even 
politics. Differences are, of course, even 
more striking timewise in the United States 
for we pass through stages and levels of con- 
sidering certain ideas or objects as unaccept- 
able or even obscene. Because of these ob- 
stacles it is indeed difficult to decide on the 
meaning of obscenity in a way which will be 
operationally applicable in all cases across 
the entire country for all periods. Conse- 
quently, we are forced to return to certain 
basic principles and interpret our present 
problem in the light of these principles. In 
the United States we are most fearful of 
trodding on the toes of the individual. Con- 
sequently, we fear intervention or restriction 
on freedomof the press or freedom of belief. 
For this reason many good and great citizens 
fear censorship over any part of the printed 
word in their belief that once censorship be- 
gins it is hard to stop and can result in con- 
trols and restrictions that would be antithet- 
ical to our way of life. Furthermore, draw- 
ing on the prohibition experience repres- 
sive censorship requirements will result in an 
even greater rash of obscene and porno- 
graphic literature. 

However, there is another side of the story 
which I believe should be emphasized today. 
Philosophers have pointed out in the past 
that certain kinds of literature must not 
be allowed in the society because of its 
deleterious and corrupting effect. These 
philosophers have felt that because of the 
very nature of man certain kinds of litera- 
ture lend excitement and stimulation to 
the baser and more brutish side of man’s 
instincts. 

Today this hypothesis has been shown in 
case after case where perverted and violent 
acts are performed by both our youth and 
adults because of stimulation and deviation 
gained in part from reading smut magazines. 
As I am sure the subcommittee is well aware, 
many of these magazines mingle sex and 
violence together in a way which construes 
sex with violence rather than with love. 
Sadism and masochism become the frame 
of reference in which life is considered by 
these people. There is no doubt that this 
leads to decay in the society. 

We have not been without weapons against 
the forces of evil. On both a governmental 
and local level, great efforts have been made 
to combat the insidious influences of porno- 
graphic literature. Last year the Congress 


- passed a law which substantially strength- 


ened the hand of the Department of Justice 
in their battle against obscenity. As a re- 
sult of that law, which I am told is quite 
effective, the Attorney General may bring 
an action in places where the material is 
both sent and received. Besides govern- 
mental action, local authorities are waging 
strong campaigns in conjunction with 
church groups, and educational authorities. 
These groups have helped the parents of 
this Nation in their efforts to improve the 
reading habits of their children and to pro- 
tect their children from participating in 
crime and depravity. It behooves the Con- 


‘gress to aid the parents who, of course, have 


the — responsibility for the moral up- 
bringing of their children, The Federal _ 
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Government, and more particularly, the Post 
Office Department, also has a strong respon- 
sibility in this matter. It must root out 
the purveyors of filth through quick and 
effective means without violating constitu- 
tional or reasonable guarantees to the de- 
fendant. 

I strongly believe that Congress should 
give the Post Office Department the kind 
of necessary legal machinery consistent with 





‘the Constitution and the Bill of Rights to 


control the pornographers and smut peddlers, 
This task is indeed a complex one, but 
it is one which must be dealt with now if 
we are going to be able to control a stream 
of pornography that, I believe, has done 
much to fan the flames of juvenile delin- 
quency and adult crime in this country. 





Housing—New Bill Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1959 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
pursuant to permission granted, I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorRD an article appearing 
in the Christian Science Monitor of May 
23, 1959, entitled “Housing—New Bill 
Needed.” 

The article follows: 

Hovsinc—New BILt NEEepep 


Out of a major trial of strength between 
President Eisenhower and his liberal Demo- 
cratic opposition it now appears possible that 
the Nation may get a better housing bill 
than either side originally proposed. 

We hope this is the couPse events will take. 
But we do so with more than a vague notion 
that compromise is a good thing. We had 
specific objections to the bill which the 
President backed and which was so roundly 
defeated. And we have specific objections to 
the catchall Rains and Sparkman bills, 
which passed handily in Congress, only to 
face a Presidential veto. 

Generalized, our objections are these: 
1. The legislation backed by the adminis- 
tration cut the urban renewal program back 
too far. 2. The House and Senate measures 
backed by liberal Democrats set the spend- 
ing level for public housing too high. 

As the situation now stands, it does not 
appear that the Democrats can muster the 
strength to override the expected Presiden- 
tial veto of their housing bill. In all likeli- 
hood, this will give Mr. Eisenhower still an- 
other veto victory; the Democrats a 1960 
campaign issue; and the average taxpayer a 
chance for a better measure hammered out 
as @ necessary compromise between the two 
sides. 

This paper firmly believes that such a 
compromise can be constructed so as to 
place greater emphasis on encouraging local 
initiative for needed growth and renewal, 
rather than simply pouring Federal funds 
into urban America to prime economic ex- 
pansion through political public works 
spending. 

We are convinced that the urban renewal 
program meets this test of encouraging the 
most useful type of economic growth and 
rebirth. _ It stimulates local self-help, civic 
enthusiasm, careful» work from local 
planners, and the cooperation of business- 
men and politicians. It also provides a 
powerful stimulus to local private enter+ 
prise. And, in restoring city land values it 
makes a return to the Nation’s major Fed- 
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eral-taxpayer, the city dweller, by cutting 
his local taxes. ‘ 

In their other features, however, the Rains 
and Sparkman bills do not always measure 
up to this standard for Federal spending. 
This is particularly so of the Rains bill’s au- 
thorization for 140,000 new public housing 
units, which would cost about $3.7 billion. 

Admittedly a certain amount of low-cost 
housing is necessary to provide for some of 
the thousands of persons displaced by urban 
renewal slum clearance. But not the 
amount stipulated by this bill. Basically, 
public housing has the opposite effect from 
urban renewal—in providing tax-free hous- 
ing it cuts away the economic base of cities. 
To build the amount of Federal housing 
envisioned in the Rains bill is objection- 
able not only because it is heavy spending, 
but because it implies that even with eco- 
nomic prosperity, more liberal Federal mort- 
gage policy, and more emphasis on restora- 
tion of low-cost housing in renewal proj- 
ects there is going to be a vastly increasing 

umber of Americans unable to afford any- 

hing else. 7 

Housing and slum clearance are a half- 
trillion-dollar challenge to the most pros- 
perous civilization the world has yet known. 
But that challenge cannot be met simply by 
pouring such an enormous sum into the 
cities in measures which ultimately will 
hurt local economic bases. We hope a com- 
promise will be found this year that will 
put housing and renewal back to serving lo- 
cal needs rather than priming the national 
pump. 





Prize-Winning Essay by Deborah Wilson 
of Clinton, lowa 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE”OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, I wish 
to have inserted into the Appendix of 
the Recorp this short essay by a young 
constituent of mine, Deborah Wilson. 
This essay is interesting because it points 
up the fact that our youth are being 
trained in our schools for leadership, re- 
sponsibility to the community, and re- 
spect for human life. This type of good 
leadership training does much to coun- 
teract those elements in the community 
which tend to influence our children to- 
ward taking part in juvenile crime. 
Deborah Wilson is a sixth grader. I 
wish to congratulate her on winning her 
trip to Washington. We must encourage 
these leaders of tomorrow today. Her 
winning essay follows: 

Parrot Essay 
(By Deborah Wilson, Hawthorne School, 
Clinton, Iowa) 

It is extremely important for school safety 
patrol members to be stationed at dangerous 
intersections near schools to help direct 


their classmates, even though traffic signal ~ 


lights, stop signs, police, or adult crossing 
guards help protect pedestrians at such 
intersections. 


cars 
streets are often icy and cars are not able 
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judge whether a car is going to stop than 
younger children are. 

Patrol members should be on duty even 
when there is an adult crossing guard or & 
policeman there to protect pedestrians. The 
patrol members like to have an adult crossing 
guard or a policeman at dangerous intersec- 
tions with them. This teaches the patrol 
members to be alert and learn more safety 
habits. The younger children will respect 
the patrol members, knowing that some day 
they will have the chance to become a patrol 
member too. By working with a policeman 
or an adult crossing guard, the patrol mem~- 
bers will become safety conscious. Safety 
will become a habit and they will be more 
willing to observe safety rules and to realize 
their importance. 





The Potentials of Solar Energy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, Arizona is 
justifiably famous for many things, not 
the least of which are clear skies, an 
abundance of sunlight, and a vista of 
wide horizons. Of course, we have long 
appreciated Arizona’s balmy winters— 
and lately, through the midwifery of 
science, we have focused our attention 
on the potential of sunlight as a new 
source of power. 

Its use has been highlighted dramati- 
cally during the launching of our earth 
satellites by the use of radios powered 
by solar batteries; small units which 
produce power continuously and indefi- 
nitely when exposed to the sun’s rays. 

An interesting and informative dis- 
cussion of the potentials of solar energy 
is contained in the May issue of the 
Agriculture and Livestock Monthly News 
Digest of the Valley National Bank, a 
publication compiled and edited by my 
friend, Charles W. Pine. 

In a frank outburst of State pride I 
am inserting this article in the Recorp, 
as I believe the information it contains 
will be of value to our colleagues. 

Theiarticle follows: 

Solar energy applications no longer are 
confined to “science fiction’—as attested to 
by thousands of authoritative documents 
and photographs assembled and classified by 
the Association for Applied Solar Energy, 
whose headquarters are located here in 
Phoenix. Through the world, scores of firms 
are making and selling ingenious devices 
that trap sunlight and convert it in various 
ways to useful work. Examples include 
beacon lights, satellite transmitters, hear- 
ing aids, batteries, portable radios, electric 
clocks and picnic cookers. 

Morgan Monroe, former science editor of 
the Arizona Republic, noted in a recent 
Reader’s Digest article that enough solar 
energy pours down on 100 square miles of 
Arizona desert during a single day to operate 
all US. industries around the clock. “How 
to capture and employ this boundless en- 
ergy,” he pointed out, “is the challenge fac- 
ing man’s ingenuity.” True, solar energy 
scientists haven’t even come close to demon- 
strating how all the sun’s power-packed 
energy can be feasibly employed—but they 
have proved that sunshine can be construc- 
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tively used in literally dozens of fascinating 
ways. ; 

Of interest to our readers will be the 
following “blueprint for the farm of the 
future” that we put together as a result 
of poring over no little AASE literature 
and interviewing some of its top officials. 
The farmhouse itself will be air-conditioned 
(both ~— and cooled) by solar energy. 
Food will be stored in solar-powered refrig- 
erators and cooked in solar ovens. Solar 
generators (power converters) will provide 
electricity for lights, appliances and numer- 
ous chores around the house and barn. 
Solar pumps will lift water from under- 
ground—and, solar stills will purify it. If 
he wishes, the farmer-rancher can keep com- 
fortably cool by wearing a lightweight solar 
helmet—which also will provide him with 
two-way solar-radio communication. 

Assuming his wife succeeds in persuading 
him to build a swimming pool “like all those 
city folks have,” he'll be able to supply it with 
solar-heated (or cooled) water. The very 
climate on his farm (or ranch) will be con- 
trolled, in part, by solar energy devices that 
prevent frost and lengthen the growing sea- 
son. He might even wish to raise a solar 
“crop’—cansisting of algae or some other 
form of plant life which can convert sun 
energy into palatable food. If so, he'll un- 
doubtedly want to carry a solar broiler on 
picnics to cook the family’s hot dogs (or 
“algae dogs,” as they may be known then). 

Calendarwise, how far in the future is 
such a farm? If the earth’s supply of fossil 
fuels (coal, oil and natural gas) were to be 
suddenly exhausted tomorrow, the answer 
would be “Tomorrow”’—for all the above 
equipment already has been successfully 
built and tested in various solar energy lab- 
oratories around the world. Many of these 
devices, of course, will never be put to wide- 
and tested in various solar energy laborato- 
ries around the world. Many of these de- 
vices, of course, will never be put to wide- 
spread use so long as other cheaper-to- 
utilize sources of energy are available. 
Viewed with such realism, the answer then 
could be “Centuries.” ‘ 

The point we want to make at this writing 
is that all of the aforesaid methods for put- 
ting the sun to work have been proved—in 
the laboratory, at least—and many of them 
actually are being utilized today. Just a sam 
pling of AASE and other solar energy litera- 
ture turns up these facts: The US. Office of 
Saline Water is testing a number of salt- 
water-to-fresh water conversion methods em- 
ploying solar energy as the “actuator.” 
Denver's Dr. George Lof has developed simple 
solar distillation units which can be used 
for small-scale installations, and the world’s 
first commercial solar stills already are being 
produced by an Algerian firm and under- 
going rigorous tests in the Sahara desert. 

I'wo years ago, Michigan State University 
engineers developed a grain-drying shed using 
solarheated air. Four years ago, B. M. Ben- 
sin told a group of scientists assembled at 
Tucson that his solar energy-trapping de- 
vices had successfully lengthened the grow- 
ing season in Alaska—enabling him to grow 
tomatoes out-of-doors just 130 miles from 
the Arctic Circle. A year before that, Dr. 
Maria Telkas, noted solar energy scientist, 
outlined techniques to capture solar heat 
during the day in chemical compounds—and 
release it. at night, thus preventing frost and 
accelerating crop growth. 

Solar hot water heaters today are in fairly 
wide use in several foreign countries and, 
to a small extent, in Florida, California, and 
Arizona... Here, in the United States, solar 


heated and cooled homes have been built - 


in locations ranging from Arizona’s Paradise 
Valley to Massachusetts. A small solar water 
Pump, operating on saturated low-pressure 
steam generated by a solar boiler, has been 
perfected by University of Wisconsin scien- 
tists. In Tucson, Heidore Macou of the 
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University of Arizona's department of me- 
chanical engineering is testing a large solar 
refrigeration unit that may lead to devel- 
opment of a compact solar icebox for desert 
dwellers. Detailed plans explaining how 
you can heat your swimming pool with 
sunshine were published last fall in the 
AASE newsletter, “The Sun At Work.” 
Purchasable in some U.S. department 
stores today are a variety of solar stoves and 
grills, ranging in price from $16.50 to $30. 
One advertises it can “cook four large ham- 
burgers in 10 minutes on a clear day.” An- 
other promises: “Winter or summer, you 
can cook in less time than it takes to start 
a fire.” (Incidentally, Indians on the Colo- 
rado River Reservation near Parker are now 
baking tortilla-like edibles on solar cookers 
provided them by University of Wisconsin 
anthropolgists testing the sociological 
effects on such cooking on Indian family 
life.) 
_Thus, it’s evident that solar energy has 
been harnessed in many forms—or can be 
harnassed—for farmers of this generation. 
Nevertheless, it must be emphasized that 
most solar devices by necessity are custom 
made -for pilot operation—and therefore 
quite expensive. E. Lee McLean, executive 
vice president and general administrator for 
the AASE, notes that one of the most likely 
solar applications for Arizona will be con- 
verters generating electricity for power in 
isolated areas. But, he stresses, a power 
converter would have to be custom-made 
today at substantial initial cost. Until mass 
production brings down the price, obviously 
there won’t be many buyers. Conversely, 
manufacturers hesitate to plunge into mass 
production without a definite market. 
Such impasses typify most solar energy de- 
velopment today. Although the scientific 
know-how is available, down-on-the-farm 
applications will have to await significant 
price breakthroughs on production and 
marketing fronts. (One major manufac- 
turer has announced its intention to go 
ahead, diless. Curtiss-Wright Corp. has 
invested $1 million in a Princeton, N.J., re- 
search laboratory where it will investigate 
commercial possibilities of various solar en- 
ergy devices. Already it has announced 
plans for the ultimate marketing of a solar 
cooker developed by Dr. Telkas. And cur- 
rently being tested in the San Joaquin Valley 
is a solar fruit drier which, it hints, is not 
too far away from market stage.) 
Meanwhile, the AASE is strengthening 
Arizona’s claim as the world’s foremost in- 
formation center on solar energy. Its li- 
brary and encouragement have provided the 
impetus for a score.of high level symposiums 
on the subject in recent years. This very 
month, for example, an AASE advisory coun- 
cil meeting in New York City brings together 
some 30 authorities on virtually every known 
aspect of solar energy utilization who will ex- 
change information and ideas re: the pres- 
ent state of solar research. Arizona today 
ranks first among her sister States in many 
important economic indices. Thanks to her 
perennial sunshine and the AASE, a not-too- 
distant tomorrow’s list may add one of the 
most significant of all: “Number of practi- 
cal solar energy applications in actual use.” 
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Thirty-five Thousand Dollar Loan Limit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . - 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 
IN iar tsi te REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, the 
following. editorial, taken from the 
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Hutchinson News, Hutchinson, Kans., of 
Monday, May 25, expresses the senti- 
ments of many wheat growers in my 
area on the $35,000 loan limit on farm 
commodities. I trust my esteemed col- 
leagues will read this article and realize 
this limitation will not solve the farm 


program: 
Loan Limir 


The Senate has and sent to the 
House a bill which puts a limit on farm com- 
modity loans of $35,000 to any single farmer. 

Perhaps this should make us all feel better 
because_a crack has been taken at the big 
guy in wheat production and other phases 
of supported agriculture. I suppose it is de- 
signed to silence critics of the farm program 
who point to the handouts to wealthy, large- 
scale operators as the worst of the sins. 

Actually, this is just another phony ges- 
ture toward solving the farm problem. 

The $35,000 loan limit means that no more 
than about 18,000 bushels of wheat can be 
put under loan by a single farmer. Figuring 
good yields, that means production from no 
more than 1,000 acres. 

One thousand acres isn’t a large wheat 
plot in western Kansas. It is scarcely a prac- 
tical size with modern machinery. 

It is the land, not the people, that pro- 
duces wheat. It makes no difference whether 
one man owns 1,000 acres or 10 men own 100 
hundred acres each, the surplus will be the 
same. . If Government loans for wheat are 
legally, morally, and economically right, then 
they should apply.to all wheatgrowers. If 
they are wrong they should be abolished. 

If the Senate wants to limit the amount of 
wheatland a man can own and operate, it 
should say so. It should break up the big 
farms as Castro is doing. 

This latest amendment is just another of 
the half measures which complicate the farm 
program beyond all solution. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 89 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article appearing in the San 
Francisco (Calif.) Tribune of August 19, 
1958, entitled ‘‘Second Line Fails to Halt 
Overflow.” 

The article follows: 


SEcOND Line Farms To HALT OVERFLOW 


A city plan to stop sewage overflow near 
Mission Bay has failed, city officials said 
today. 

New plans to solve the problem were pro- 
posed yesterday in ‘an emergency meeting. 

The raw sewage is supposed to flow 
through a trunkline from the rapidly grow- 
ing northwest portion of the city. The 
trunkline crosses under the San Diego River 
bed and ends at the sewage plant near the 
naval station in South Bay. 


j FLOW CALLED TOO HEAVY 

In recent weeks, the sewage flow has been 

too heavy for the line, which narrows in 

diameter as it crosses under the riverbed. 

The flow has backed up north of the river- 
bed and oozed out of manholes. 

The city tried to correct the situation by 

@ second line across the riverbed. 

Paul Beermann, director of water, engi- 

neering, and public works, said the new pipe- 
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line across the San Diego river was completed 
Saturday. 
SITUATION IS WORSE 


He said city officials had hoped it would 
solve the problem. But the situation today 
was worse instead of better, he said. 

The bad-smelling sewage oozes out during 
peak use periods in an area near Pacific 
Highway and Grand Avenue. It fills a 
drainage ditch 40 feet wide and a quarter 
of a mile long. 

Another area west of Mission Bay High 
School also is affected. Sewage has come 
out of manholes and run along the curb in 
& residential area. 


MOTEL VACANCY TOLD 


The stench is sickening, motorists and 
residents in the area have said. 

Edward Lee, who owns a motel near the 
sewage sump, said he had no guests yester- 
day for the first time in 18 months. 

“One of my guests was sick from the odor 
and left the motel,” he said. “Others say— 
can’t stand the stench. And those who leave 
won't be back.” 

The drainage ditch filled with sewage 
skirts the Mission Bay Park golf course. The 
mouth of the ditch has been plweged by 
city workers to keep raw sewage from flow- 
ing into Mission Bay. 5 

Beermann said new plans call for round- 
ing off the peak use periods. 


TUESDAY WASH URGED 


He urged residents of Pacific Beach, La 
Jolla, Clairemont, and Point Loma to wash 
on Tuesday instead of Monday. 

He said the city will ask the Navy to 
agree to discontinue putting sewage from 
Miramar Naval Air Station into the city 
sewage disposal system. This would cut 
daily capacity as much as half a million gal- 
lons a day, Beermann said. 

The water department today said the Navy 
formerly channeled sewage from Miramar 
through a primary treatment plant to a 
large. lagoon about 1,000 feet west of the 
Miramar boundaries. 


NAVY PERMISSION SOUGHT 


The city is now asking Miramar for per- 
mission to reactivate the lagoon. The city 
would then channel the Miramar sewage to 
the lagoon. 

Other action suggested by Beermann in- 
cludes inspecting present lines for blockage, 
studying velocity flow, and checking the effi- 
ciency of present pumping plants. 

Beermann also urged the study of creating 
an oxidation pond in Mission Bay. 





A John Foster Dulles Diplomatic Academy 
for Peace Should Be Established as a 
Lasting Monument to One of America’s 
Greatest Secretaries of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today legislation. to provide for 
the establishment of a U.S. Diplomatic 
Academy. This bill represents consider- 
able study and thought and was ready for 
introduction just before the sad events 
of this week when death came to our 
great Secretary of State, John Fostcr 
Dulles. 

Therefore, if a diplomatic academy is 
created by Congress, I now suggest that 
the name of this new institution should 
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be “The John Foster Dulles Diplomatic 
Academy for Peace.” 

Eulogies for Mr. Dulles were many but 
I think that our revered Chaplain, in 
well-chosen words during his prayer at 
the opening of the session on Wednesday, 
stated the purposes for which John Fos- 
ter Dulles lived and died. I would like to 
repeat a portion of this prayer but not 
asaprayer. Irepeat it as a guide for the 
conduct of our American people and our 
Nation. The Reverend Braskamp said: 

Grant that through the discipline of hard 
experiences and trying circumstances we may 
learn the needed lessons of patience and per- 
severance. 

May we never yield to moods of defeatism 
and despair and allow our energies and re- 
sources to be weakened and dissipated by 
fears and anxieties. 

Give us the unfaltering confidence that 
there is a moral and spiritual power in the 
universe which is working for righteousness 
and justice, however seemingly frail and 
feeble our own human efforts and achieve- 
ments. 


Mr.“Dulles knew, perhaps better than 
any living man, the ever present danger 
that we face from an alien scheme of 
life. He was worried that we were not 
devoting our full energy as we should 
have to fight back against the subver- 
sive weapons used by the Leninists of 
today. 

Mr. Dulles commented in the very last 
two paragraphs of his book “War and 
Peace”: 

There may come a time in the life of a 
people when their work of creation ends. 
That hour has not struck for us. We are 
still vital and capable of great endeavor. 
Our youth are spirited, not soft or fearful. 
Our religious heritage and our national 
tradition are not forgotten. 

If our efforts are still inadequate, it is 
because we have not seen clearly the chal- 
lenge and its nature. As that is more 
clearly revealed, we shall surely respond. 
And as we act under the guidance of a 
righteous faith, that faith will grow until 
it brings us into the world-wide fellowship 
of all men everywhere who are embarked on 
the great adventure of building peacefully 
@ world of human liberty and justice. 


Many people in my State of Florida 
have been thinking very seriously about 
the effectiveness of the resistance we 
offer to the world-wide spread of Com- 
munism. Perhaps the first forward 
step was taken at a Kiwanis meeting in 
Orlando, Fla. This grew into a move- 
ment, in turn, for the establishment of 
a freedom academy and a freedom com- 
mission. Companion bills to create 
these new Government-sponsored move- 
ments were introduced by my Florida 
colleague Mr. HERLoNG, and by my 
fellow Republican Congressman, Mr. 
Jupp, of Minnesota, whose advice on 
matters pertaining to foreign affairs is 
respected on both sides of the aisle in 
this House. Both Mr. Hertonec and Mr. 
Jupp, as well as the late Secretary of 
State, were familiar with a study pub- 
lished in January of 1952 by the Rand 
Corporation called “The Organizational 
Weapon,” which reported as follows: 

The Communists are winning because they 
have developed a new form of power struggle, 
a new dimension of political warfare, which 
makes it possible for them to get to the 
people in each target nation and to control 
or mantpulate them in ever-increasing num- 
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bers in the interest of the Soviets. As long 
as the unists can do this and we can~- 
not counteract it, our own ee —— 
aid programs will be largely undercut, 
‘eeew. a the Soviet Union and Red China 
will achieve success all out of proportion 
for the money spent. 


In principle, I subscribe wholeheart- 
edly to the objective of the Freedom 
Commission and Academy legislation to 
counteract the Communist organization- 
al weapons, but I am convinced that we 
must add the positive action of provid- 
ing a general diplomatic training school 
in which our future diplomats can learn 
in a few years some of what John Foster 
Dulles learned and techniques in diplo- 
macy he developed in a lifetime.- He 
had no opportunity to go to one source, 
to one fountainhead of general diplo- 
matic learning, to fit himself for his 
task. I think we learned our lesson in 
not providing such training in the great 
loss that this Nation sustained during 
the past week. We must move ahead 
and move ahead now without undue 
delay. 


In my district of Florida, many people 
have been concerned with the problem 
of combating the organizational weap- 
ons of communism. John Foster Dulles 
has pointed the way with the accuracy 
of a bombsight. Without further delay 
the U.S. Department of State should be 
authorized to establish a diplomatic 
school modeled after our service acad- 
emies. The school can be started at 
once to counteract the Communists and 
to train free-world diplomats to carry 
the message of peace aggressively to all 
peoples in all lands. 


Consequently, I urge that Congress 
take fast action on this subject and au- 
thorize immediately the creation of the 
John Foster Dulles Diplomatic Academy 
for Peace. 

In the Rand study on the organiza- 
tional weapon, I find this statement— 
page 8: 

“The proletariat has no other weapon in 
the fight for power except organization * * * 
the proletariat can become and inevitably 
will become a dominant force only because 
its intellectual unity created by the prin- 
ciples of Marxism is fortified by the material 
unity of organization which welds millions of 
toilers into an army of the working class.” 
This stress on organization is the kernel of 
Lenin’s entire viewpoint; it is an emphasis 
that provides a threat of consistency through 
the variations in Communist political war- 
fare. 


_As to our present ineffectiveness, let me 
quote from an editorial in a recent issue 
of Life magazine: 


The gap lies between our military pre- 
paredness at one énd and our conventional 
diplomacy at the other. On this wide and 
surging front we presently deploy a few 
smidgens of propaganda, economic aid, and 
covert intelligence activities. To the Com- 
munists, on the other hand, this is the most 
important front of all. Throughout it, and 
in depth, they deploy all those techniques of 
political warfare, both overt and covert, 
which are the day-and-night work of the 
world’s Communist parties and which were 
known to Lenin, their inventor, as “the or- 
ganizational rs 


This with and without the help 
of military threats, is chiefly responsible for 
all the gains the Communists have made 
since World War Il. 
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My bill provides that the curriculum 
“shall include the education and train- 
ing of students at the Academy concern- 
ing all aspects of the international Com- 
munist conspiracy, and the education 
and training of such students in the sci- 
ence of the counteraction to the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy, to the 
end that such students can be more ¥: 
ful to their Government in defeating the 
international Communist conspiracy,” 
but, primarily, it also “shall be designed 
to meet the present and anticipated 
needs of the United States for adequately 
trained officers and employees in the 
diplomatic service of the United States.” 

Therefore, my bill encompasses the 
type of studies to counteract commu- 
nism that are suggested by the pro- 
ponents of the freedom academy pro- 
posal but it further provides for train- 
ing in the academy in the basic sciences 
of diplomacy and it insures that this 
Nation would have an adequate supply 
of trained diplomats and consular per- 
sonnel to serve in one of the most noble 
and most important professions so far 
as the long-range future welfare of the 
United States as well as the free nations 
and the world is concerned. It has been 
my belief for some time that there is 
no excuse, for instance, for sending per- 
sonnel to a foreign country who are not 
equipped to speak the language of the 
country and who do not have a full un- 
derstanding: of the history of the coun- 
try and the thinking of the people to 
which they are assigned. The academy, 
in conjunction with the Department of 
State and other agencies of the,Govern- 
ment, could see that this vacuum is 
filled through matriculation in the aca- 
demy. The academy, of course, could 
also provide for graduate courses in the 
future for special training when such 
training is deemed necessary and spe- 
cial jobs have to be done. 

The waging of the peace should be 
our paramount effort and, as such, cer- 
tainly deserves at least the devotion of 
equal attention and resources as does 
the preparation for war. There are 
presently, five service schools—aArmy, 
Navy, Air Corps, Merchant Marine, and 
Coast Guard—to make sure that our 
trained personnel are available should 
war be necessary. It is inexcusable to 
me that an equal effort is not being put 
forth to prepare for the waging of an 
equally aggressive battle on the peace 
front throughout the world. 





Airlift and General Gavin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
consent heretofore granted, I insert a 
letter I have received from Lt. Gen. 
James M. Gavin, the wartime hero of 
the 82d Airborne Division, and until his 
recent resignation from active duty, the 
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1959. 


Director of Research and Development 
for the U.S. Army. General Gavin's 
a letter comments on my speech in the 
P CONGRESSIONAL RECorD of May 20, pages 
7816-7823, on the importance to the na- 
tional defense of building up an air 
merchant marine. I am grateful for 
appreciation from a man like Jim Gavin. 
- The letter follows: z 
CaMBRIDGE, Mass., May 26, 1959. 
Hon. CHARLES O. PorTER, . 
House of Representatives, Congress of the 
United States, Washington, D.C. 

Dear. CONGRESSMAN PorTER: May I con- 
gratulate you on your excellent presentation 
of the airlift problem in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of Wednesday, May 20: 

As you know, I have written and spoken 
on this subject extensively over the past 10 
years. It takes little in the way of profound 
understanding of our national defense prob- 
lems to realize that an ability to react 
promptly is the essence of survival in this 
dynamic age, and the key to our capacity to 
react is, of course, an adequate airlift. 

As you know, too, I participated in pro- 

t longed discussions of the subject with the 
; Joint Chiefs of Staff. I have testified before 
r congressional committees on the adequacy of 
our airlift. It is a confusing problem for 
the public to understand since much comes 
out of the Department of Defense as a com- 
promise position that ends up saying some- 
thing usually in the vein, “in keeping with 
our present planning concept, our airlift is 
not inadequate.” That point of view is usu- 
4 ally arrived at by taking everything with 
wings, regardless of door size, floor strength, 
tramsoceanic navigational equipment, etc., 
and dividing the total of the lift by the 
probable cargo requirements. The probable 
cargo requirements may mean everything to 
everyone since the planning concept may 
contemplate, just. for example, reacting to 
any situation with a massive thermonuclear 
exchange; thus, the cargo requirements 
would be at a minimum. Repeated assur- 
ances of the adequacy of airlift presented in 
such veiled language tends to have a sopo- 
~ ‘rific effect on the public attitude. toward this 
very serious problem. 

It .is terribly important, therefore, that 
Members’ of Congress, such as yourself, have 
the courage and willingness to lay the facts 
before the people. It is for this reason, 
therefore, that I congratulate you for having 
done so. It was a fine presentation of a 
problemi that is compelling in its need for 
solution. 

Sincerely, 








JAMES M. GaAvIN. 





Mr. Dulles: The Century’s Greatest 
Diplomat 


= OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


# Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
a leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
4 orD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Star by Mr. Constantine 
j Brown: vee 
r [From the Washington Evening Star, 
s May 26, 1959] 
THe Century’s Greatest DrPLomat—DULLES’ 
RaNK SEEN IN DETERMINATION, UN+ 
‘ FLINCHINGNESS, AND SINCERITY 
r. Flags all over the free world are at half 
“" staff as a last token of respect for John 
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Foster Dulles. The chroniclers of the future 
will surely describe him as the greatest dip- 
lomat,in his strife-torn century. 

Mr. Dulles died with his boots on. Al- 
though he resigned as soon as he realized he 
would nbd longer be able to keep a firm hand 
on the tiller, he continued to give advice al- 
most until his last breath. 

Although in agonizing pain, Mr. Dulles re- 
fused until 10 days ago to take strong seda- 
tives lest they interfere with his thinking. 
He wanted to serve his own country and the 
free world for as long as it was humanly 
possible. He accepted powerful pain Killers, 
which kept him in torpor most of the time, 


“only when he realized that his end was at 


hand and the will of the Almighty was to 
be accomplished. 

People have wondered what made Mr. 
Dulles tick and why he remained so uncom- 
promising in his fight against internation&l 
communism. Some said that it was his am- 
bition to run America’s foreign relations the 
way he wanted. Others said that he was Just 
stubborn and paid no attention to construc- 
tive criticism. The few intimates who had 
been at his side for many years knew that it 
was his strong religious conviction and his 
godliness which made him impervious to crit- 
icism and cajoling. A man who believes in 
God as deeply as Mr. Dulles did could have 
no truck with the enemies of religion, the 
Red atheists. 

Mr. Dulles was a pillar of the Presbyterian 
Church in which he was born and one of the 
most prominent Protestant laymen in the 


country. Yet, while a devout Presbyterian, ~ 


he was not parochial. When his son Avery 
wanted to join the Catholic Church, Mr. 
Dulles did not remonstrate. He told him 
that if he believed that he would thus best 
serve the Lord he had better follow his con- 
victions. Avery was ordained a few years 
ago. ‘The father was in the church and the 
first to congratulate and embrace the new 
pastor. 

Mr. Dulles was able to carry on his man- 
killing task with devotion, energy, and re- 
lentiessness only because he was a devout 
man of God. 

Mr. Dulles’ greatness as a Secretary of 
State came not only from his determination 
to remain unflinching in the face of the 


danger from international communism but, 


also from the fact that he was able to carry 
his sincerity to the rest of the administration 
and thus become the real policymaker of our 
foreign relations. 

Despite President Eisenhower's affection 
for some of the White House advisers who 
did not agree with the Dulles brink policies, 
he trusted his Secretary of State so im- 
plicitly that he seldom went counter to his 
recommendation. This was in contrast with 
the position of another chief of the State 
Department, Cordell Hull. President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt insisted on being his own 
Secretary of State. There were occasions 
after Pearl Harbor when Mr. Hull was in- 
formed only much later about certain diplo- 
matic moves made by the Chief Executive 
with the advice of Harry Hopkins. No such 
unpleasantness ever occurred during Mr. 
Dulles’ tenure. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Dulles made 
mistakes. Only the timid and innocuous 
can go through life without blundering. 
But considering the many facets of our for- 
eign rilations, the credit side is far longer 
than the debit side of the ledger. 

This country has had a number of able 
Secretaries of State in this century. One of 
the most outstanding was Charles Evans 
Hughes. But he ranks far behind as second 
best to Mr. Dulles, The problems which Mr. 
Hughes had to face from the turn of the 
century to the outbreak of World War I 
were paltry compared with the complexities 
we have had to face since, particularly in the 
last 6 years. ’ 

In Mr. Dulles term of office the United 
States not only had to resist the onslaughts 
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of the Russians and Chinese Communist 
enemies but had to walk a tightrope in re- 
lations with our own allies. A person with 
less determination and real dedication to the 
cause of the free world than Mr. Dulles could 
never have succeeded in keeping the existing 
tenuous alliances together. 

There was the great effort by a number 
of our allies and neutrals to give Communist 
China a seat in the United Nations. Mr. 
Dulles worked tirelessly and successfully to 
prevent this crime against the principles for 
which the free world is fighting. 

In the past the chief adviser on foreign 
affairs to the White House had to be pretty 
well conversant with only one sector of the 
world. Mr. Dulles had to deal simultaneous- 
ly with increasingly complex problems all 
over the globe. 

And until his last days on earth Mr. Dul- 
les handled his tasks with as much success 
as a human being was capable of, consider- 
ing the violent tugs and pulls of the era in 
which we live. He was accused of being in- 
flexible. He accepted this accusation as a 
compliment for he understood that under 
existing world conditions flexibility is sy- 
nonymous with surrender. 





Rigged Prices on Government Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks I wish 
to have inserted into the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article which appears in 
this week’s issue of Labor, a national 
weekly newspaper. 

This article states that over the years 
identical bids have been submitted for 
a wide range of items needed by the 
Federal Government. Thére seems to 
be more than a coincidence that this 
identical bidding of many of our big busi- 
ness firms are not the result of clair- 
voyance but the result of collusion. 

It is significant that the closing sen- 
tence states so long as this price fixing 
continues, the talk about free competi- 
tive enterpriseis bunk. — 

The article follows: 

THEY TALK COMPETITION, Bur RiGcIpLy Fix 
PRICES 

If four men sat down to play poker, and 
each drew the highest possible hand—a 
royal flush—kibitzers would conclude that 
either the age of miracles is still here or 
the cards were stacked. That, however, 
would be a less remarkable occurrence than 
one revealed by a report in the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. ‘ “ 

The report said a study of the records of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority shows that, 
down through the years, manufacturers 
have submitted identical bids when they 
were asked to offer prices on products TVA 
wanted to buy. Each time, all the manu- 
facturers, as many as eight of thém at a 
time, offered exactly the same price. 

The report gave numerous examples, in- 
cluding electrical equipment, pipe, cement, 
steel, copper, and aluminum products, in- 
dustrial chemicals and many others. The 
names of the companies doing the identical 
bidding read like a “Blue Book” of Ameri- 
can big business. 

Why, in all these cases and over such a 
long period of time, didn’t the prices differ 
by even as much as 1 cent? Such a situa- 
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tion can’t be explained by any miracle. Ob- 
viously, the cards were stacked. In each 
case, the manufacturers must have agreed 
among themselves on the price each would 
offer to TVA, Thus there was no price com- 
petition. 

Yet these same manufacturers and their 
propaganda organizations keep telling the 
American people that this is a land of free 
competitive enterprise. 

TVA, the great public-owned power system, 
is not the only Government agency victimized 
by identical bidding. That was pointed out 
by Senator Estes Kerauver, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, who heads the Senate Antitrust 
Subcommittee. He said “we have found that 
identical bids have been submitted for a wide 
range of items needed by defense agencies, 
inflating the prices the taxpayers must pay.” 

This is nothing new. During World War I, 
but before Uncle Sam got into that confiict, 
U.S. steel companies tried to hold up the 
Navy for high fixed prices on armorplate. 
Navy Secretary Josephus Daniels smashed 
that conspiracy by getting bids from British 
companies, which were able and willing to 
furnish armorplate at lower prices although 
they were hardpressed to meet Britain’s 
needs in the war. 

During the great depression, steel, cement, 
and some other kinds of companies invariably 
offered identical prices when they were 
asked to bid on materials needed for job- 
creating public works programs. This got so 
bad that Interior Secretary Harold L. Ickes 
delayed such programs in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to save money for the taxpayers by 
forcing “competitive bidding.” 

The identical bidding has continued dur- 
ing and since World War II. Times of war, 
peace, prosperity and depression are all the 
same to big business price fixers. They never 
compete on prices, no matter how many un- 
employed workers may be competing for jobs. 
The antitrust laws seems to -make no 
difference. 

As Keravuver and others have pointed out, 
the administered price system which pro- 
duces the identical prices is a main cause 
of inflation and constantly rising prices. Yet 
the big business fixers try to blame in- 
fiation on workers’ wages. 

So long as this price fixing continues, the 
talk about free competitive enterprise is 
the bunk, 





The Honorable John Foster Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Rrecorp Mr. George E. 
Sokolsky’s column of today. Heretofore, 
I have attempted to express my belief 
in the inner force of Mr. Dulles. Mr. 
Sokolsky has done this in a far greater 
measure than my poor power: 

Tue ReELicious Man 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 


In the notices concerning John Foster 
Dulles, emphasis reasonably has been upon 
his patriotism, his limitless energy, his con- 
spicuous services in the diplomacy of his 
country since he was a very young man, his 
enormous salesmanship for the Western 
alliance. 

But there was another and a more funda- 
mental side to John Foster Dulles. He was 
essentially a man of religion, one who labored 
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because he believed, one who served his 
country because he served his God. 

His father was a Presbyterian minister and 
the Dulleses were brought up within the 
moral disciplines of John Calvin and John 
Knox, befieving that prayer is an aid to liv- 
ing and that the moral life is not for ex- 
ternals alone.. It had been planned that he, 
too, should be a minister of the gospel. His 
grandfather, John W. Foster, had been Sec- 
retary of State; his uncle, Robert Lansing, 
was a lawyer and became Secretary of State 
in the Wilson Cabinet. Therefore, in the 
manse in Watertown, N.Y., and later, when 
his father was proféssor of theology at the 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Foster, as he 
was usually called, was steeped in Bible 
and in moral law. 

However, at Princeton, he decided in favor 
of the law and devoted himself to that sub- 
ject and to its international aspects until 
the emergence of the amoral dictatorship of 
the 1930’s proved that the secular society, 
uncontrolled by moral idealism, could easily 
slip back into barbarism. He returned to 
religious activity and became one of the 
foremost lay churchmen in the United 
States. . 

In search of aggressive, hopeful Christian- 
ity, he attended a-churchmen’s meeting on 
church and state at Oxford in 1937 and 
found there the spiritual resurgence that 
was necessary for him. In 1939, he attended 
the World Council of Churches at Geneva 
and thenceforth devoted himself to the 
union of Protestant sects in the United 
States. 

He traveled about the country preaching 
the doctrine of a moral order based upon the 
revelations in Jesus Christ and seeking an 
international society based upon this moral 
order. Out of this experience came his “Six 
Pillars of Peace,” which premissed peace 
upon human rights which were not the 
product of human decision, to be granted or 
withdrawn, but which came from God and 
are therefore eternal and may never be with- 
drawn in a moral society. 

John Foster Dulles’ preoccupation with 
religion knew no bigotry. Within his own 
family, there were religious differences which 
he met with breadth and love. His son, 
Avery, joined the Roman Catholic Church 
and became a Jesuit priest. The relations 


‘between father and son were not impaired 


by the son’s departure from the predestina- 
tionism of the Presbyterians to the Thom- 
ism of the Catholics. 

As a man of God, John Foster Dulles ab- 
horred Marxism. To him, its sociology even 
more than its economics, was a vulgarization 
of humanism, a total rejection of divine 
inspiration, revelation and consent. He 
could not conceive of a society without 
moral sanctions and-therefore refused to be- 
lieve that Soviet Russia could maintain the 
barbaric amorality which marked the earliest 
phases of communism. And, of course, he 
proved to be right. For more and more, the 
Russians themselves renounced their nihil- 
ism as hooliganism and now tend to adopt 
a regimented puritanism to save themselves 
from the decay which they see in Western 
libertarian absorption with gaiety and sex. 

John Foster Dulles was a moral man. His 
home life was all that such a man could de- 
sire. In another 3 years, he and Mrs. Dulles 
would be-celebrating the golden anniversary 
of their marriage. It was a warm, friendly 
household even in the days of his absorp- 
tion with a private law practice which he 
cast aside to serve God and his country. 

It was in this spirit, that he served as 
Secretary of State. He brought into world 
diplomacy his concept of Christian ethics. 
Perhaps that is why, in Soviet Russia, he was 
abhorred, Christian ethics, the recognition 
of the inviolability of the contractual oath, 
are so alien to the Soviet rule of necessity 
that Mr. Dulles was regarded in that country 
as their prime enemy. He was. It was 
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Mr. Dulles who arrested the Soviet march 
forward in the Mediterranean and the squth- 
east Asia areas. ‘ 





The Tactical Air Command > 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


-HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in|\the Ap- 


pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, I ° 


would like to pay a brief tribute to one 
of the services of our Armed Forces. 

The U.S. Air Force’s Tactical Air Com- 
mand was recently the recipient of two 
American aviation’s most coveted 
awards—the Mackay trophy in recog- 
nition of its swift deployment of the 
Composite Air Strike Force to the Far 
East during the Formosan crisis last 
year; and the Daedalian trophy for the 
most effective aircraft accident preven- 
tion program in the Air Force during the 
year 1958. I would like to place the story 
of these accomplishments in the REecorp 
with a distinct sense of pride since the 
headquarters of Tactical Air Command 
is located in the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Virginia, which I am privileged 
to represent in this House. 

Langley Air Force Base, the Air 
Force’s oldest active establishment and 


located on Virginia’s historic lower pen- » 


instla, has played an outstanding role 
in the air age. Named after Samuel 
Pierpont Langley, the distinguished 
astronomer and head of the Smithson- 
ian Institute who did important de- 
velopment work in the days of the in- 
fancy of aviation, Langley Air Force 
Base has seen the era of Billy Mitchell 
and his revolutionary experiments which 
proved the vulnerability of shipping to 
air power, and the establishment of the 
General Headquarters of the Air Force— 
the first inkling of the independent air 
arm. Langley has seen literally dozens 
of young men who are to be the Air 
Force’s future general officers living 
upon its historic ground. 

Tactical Air Command was awarded 
the Mackay trophy for Xray Tango, the 
code name for the command’s deploy- 
ment of the Composite Air Strike Force 
to the Far East during the Formosan 
crisis. The citation accompanying the 
Mackay trophy credits the outstanding 
airmanship of the strike force crews and 
the skill and effectiveness of support 
personnel for the success of the inter- 
nationally significant operation. 

The Mackay trophy, established by 
the late Charles E. Mackay, a member 
of the Aero Club of America, is présented 
annually by the National Aeronautics 
Association for the year’s most meri- 
torious flight. Selection of the recipient 
of the award is made by the Chief of 
Staff, U.S. Air Force. 

The Daedalian trophy, was established 
by the Order of the Daedalians, an or- 
ganization of World War I pilots, and 
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is awarded annually by the Chief of 
Staff Of the U.S. Air Force to the major 
air command having the most effective 
accident prevention program. 

Lt. Gen. Dean C. Strother, Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Operations, U. S. Air 
Force, presented the trophy at the an- 
nual meeting of the Order of the 
Daedalians at Kelly Air Force Base, Tex., 
on April 11. 

Only major commands of the Air 
Force which flew more than an annual 
total of 100,000 hours are considered for 
the Daedalian trophy. In awarding the 
trophy, the types of aircraft flown and 
fiying conditions are considered. 

Tactical Air Command’s flying safety 
record in the dispateh of many aircraft 
of various types to the troubled Middle 
East and Far East were undoubtedly 
factors which contributed to the award 
of the Daedalian trophy to Tactical Air 
Command. 

The Composite Air Strike Force con- 
cept was developed in a large part at 
Langley Air Force Base. It was the 
brainchild of TAC’s brilliant commander, 
Gen, Otto P. Weyland. 

When the free world stood again on 
the brink of war in the Far East, Tac- 
tical Air Command had a balanced force 
of combat aircraft with support elements 
on the scene 16 hours after the many 
units had been alerted at various Air 
Force bases, including Langley. 

Thus, in the space of less than 1 
day, Tactical Air Command had its Com- 
posite Air Strike Force with nuclear 
striking power on combat patrol in the 
Far Pacific. 

It is very appropriate that these two 
honors were: bestowed on Gen. O. P. 
Weyland, before his retirement after a 
long career during which he distin- 
guished himself during World War II 
and the Korean conflict. 

Among my many other friends at 
Langley Air Force Base, I would like to 
mention Brig. Gen. Perry B. Griffith. 
General Griffith is the commander of the 
836th Air Division, Langley’s parent tac- 
tical organization, units of which so ably 
proved the validity of the Composite Air 
Strike Force concept twice last year. In 
the 9 months he has been commander of 
the air division at Langley he has abun- 
dantly demonstrated an outstanding de- 
gree of belongingness with the people of 
the local community. 

I would like to mention just one exam- 
ple of the fine relationship which exists 
between Langley Air Force Base and 
community upon which it lives—not 
merely exists. Through the efforts of 
General Griffith and several members of 
his capable staff and the generosity of 
the Air Force Museum at Wright-Pat- 
terson Air Force Base in Ohio, a diarama 
showing the bombing of the Ostfriesland 
by Gen. Billy Mitchell’s bombers was pre- 
sented to the Virginia War Memorial 
Museum in Newport News. It was my 
privilege and pleasure to accept on be- 
half of the museum, this diarama and 
exhibit of two bombsights. Thus, this 
pictorial presentation of one of the most 
important milestones in the stofy of air 
power reposes most appropriately in the 
unique War Memorial Museum, but a 
few miles from the place where the 
event took place. 
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My Teme Security: The American Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to call attention to a prizewinning essay 
which was written by Miss Dianne Wall- 
jasper of Salem, Iowa, on “My True Se- 
curity: the American Way.” 

The thoughts of this high school 
student, as so eloquently expressed in her 
essay, should inspire all of us. 

My True Securiry: THE AMERICAN Way 


How often have I said, “Oh, if only I had 
@ million dollars.” Suppose someone did 
give me a million dollars, tax free, to use at 
my own discretion. Would I be satisfied 
with this affluent security? Most likely not. 
A million dollars is not a sanctuary of se- 
curity. No matter how many material pro- 
tectives it might purchase, I would still lack 
true security. 

My true security depends upon me for its 
existence. The whole concept of my true 
securty rests squarely upon my own initia- 
tive and ambition. I feel truly secure only 
when I can depend upon myself for my 
needs. Choosing my own calling, developing 
my nts,/earning my own living, winning 
and keeping my home sacred from intrusion, 
accumulating other property that may give 
protection and surety to myself and my loved 
ones—these are indications of a true security. 

Let me quote what a young African journal- 
ist, returning to Africa after his recent visit 
in. America, wrote. “I do not think that the 
average Amer appreciates the fact that 
he is enjoying a dard of living which he 
and he alone in this world can enjoy. I 
never knew that the average American had so 
much. I am not saying that Americans do 
not deserve the things they have; they do, 
because they worked hard for them. I wish 
that there was something I could do to con- 
vince the Americans, young and old, that they 
should go down on their knees every day and 
thank God for what they have.”! Looking 
about me, I see the abundance of material 
things to which the African journalist re- 
ferred—automobiles, airplanes, skyscrapers, 
radio and televisién sets, fertile farms, and 
busy factories—all evidences of material se- 
curities. However, they in themselves do not 
make us safe or secure. 

I am fortunate to live in a country found- 
ed by men who loved freedom and prized 
it above all earthly possessions. Americans 
usually accept these freedoms as a matter of 
existence, seldom realizing that these heroic 
men and women pledged their lives, their 





fortunes, and their honor for our present. 


security. Obtaining freedom was their ob- 
jective and has remained the objective of 


our Nation throughout its history. Each . 


age must build on to the values of the past, 

must extend the road a little farther. 
Our preoccupation with material successes 

has threatened to blind us to the value of 


‘self-initiative and self-reliance, both indis- 


pensable weapons in preserving true security. 
True security cannot be mine if I am in- 
different, lethargic, and timid. I cannot be 
indifferent about Government affairs—I must 
get out and vote for the best men if I want 
to preserve my freedoms, necessary fore- 
runners of security. I must get out and 
use my brain and brawn if I am to acquire 
and keep my material independence. 





1 Swanstrom, Rev..E. E., letter, Catholic 
bishops’ relief fund, Feb. 20, 1959. 
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Timidity must be pushed into the back- 
ground and courage brought to the fore— 
courage to participate in religious, social, 
and political functions, so that I can learn 
from others and others can learn from me, 
so that I can help others and accept their 
help in return. In this way my own initia- 
tive will provide for my future and I can 
truthfully say, “Keep your million dollars, 
give me my true security.” 





Council of State Chambers of Commerce 
Rates Pennsylvanians 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. MUMMA, Mr. Speaker, a cham- 
ber of commerce research group has just 
recently completed and released a stud 
under which they have rated Pennsyl- 
vania’s 30 U.S, Representatives on their 
attitude toward labor legislation. ‘The 
results were carried in the Patriot, which 
is published at Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mr. Speaker, you see many of these 
studies more and more these days, made 
by various and sundry groups or organi- 


zations. 


The newspaper article which tells of 
their study follows: 


{From the Patriot, Harrisburg, Pa., May 
21, 1959] . 


CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION FROM STATE 
MostTLy LIBERAL 


A chamber of commerce research group has 
rated Pennsylvania's 30.U.S. Representatives 
on their attitude toward labor legislation. 

Seventeen of them, 15 Democrats and 2 
Republicans, are “liberal,” says the Council 
of State Chambers of Commerce, which op- 
erates a Washington research-analysis office 
for various State chambers of commerce, in- 
cluding Pennsylvania’s. 

Eight, all Republicans, are called con- 
servative. 

MUMMA CONSERVATIVE 


Greater Harrisburg’s two congressmen are 
at opposite ends of the chamber of commerce 
scale. Republican Representative WALTER 
M. Mumma, of Harrisburg (16th District), is 
labeled a “conservative,” while Democratic 
Representative James M. Quic.iey, of Camp 
Hill (19th District), is classed as a “liberal.” 

The classifications are being circulated in 
advance of House debate and voting on op- 
posing labor legislation, including the Sen- 
ate-passed Kennedy-Ervin bill. 

The ratings aré reported to be based on 
a, consensus of voting record tabulations 
and the expert opinions of Washington 
sources intimately associated with legislation 
in the labor-management field. 

In addition to Mumma, these Republicans 
are graded as conservative: Representa- 
tives Paut B. Dacue, (9th District), Ivor D. 
FENTON (12th District), Jommw A. Larorg, Jr., 
(138th District), Arvin R. Busm (17th Dis- 
trict), Wim.Lt14m J. GREEN, Jr., (5th District), 
Leon H. Gavin (23d District), and Carro.. 
D. Kerns (24th District). 


DEMOS LIBERAL 


In addition to Quicitey, these Democrats 
are classed as “liberal”: Representatives 
Wuimon A. Barrerr (ist District), KarHRYN 
E. GRANAHAN (2d District), James A. Byrne 
(3d District), Roperr N. C, Nr (4th Dis- 
trict), Wr.tram J. Green, Jr., (§th District), 
HerMan Tout (6th District), all of Philadel- 
phia, and STaNLey A. Prokop (10th District), 
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Danret J. Froop (11th District), Georce M. 
Ruopes (14th District), Jonnw H. Dewr (21st 
District), Franx M. Crarx (25th District), 
Tuomas E. Morcan (26th , Wri: 
S. Moorneap (28th District), and Erm J. 
Ho.tianp (30th District). 

The two Republicans rated as “liberal”: 
Representatives James G. Futon (27th Dis- 
trict, and Rozert J. Corserr (29th District), 
both of Allegheny County. 

WALTER NOT LIBERAL 


The only Democrat not termed a “liberal” 
is Representative Frances E. Watter (15th 
District), of Easton. He's classified as “mid- 
dle of the road, tends to liberal.” 

Two Republicans are given this same 
chamber of commerce designation. They are 
Representatives WILLARD S. CurTIN (8th Dis- 
trict), and James E. Van Zanpr (20th Dis- 
trict). 


Poison in Your Water—No. 90 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle appearing in the Omaha, Nebr., Eve- 
ning World-Herald of August 28, 1958, 
entitled “Sewer Stink Makes Point With 
Dvctors”: 

Sewer Stink Makes Point WitH DoctTrors— 
MeovicaL Society Gets Report ON SEPTEM- 
BER 9 

(By Hollis Limprecht) 

4 group of doctors and sanitation experts 
Thursday took a look—and smell—at “one 
of the city’s most pressing health problems.” 

That was the description used by Dr. 
Maurice Grier, president of the Omaha- 
Douglas County Medical Society, to describe 
raw sewage in the Missouri River. 

He headed the delegation which included 
members of the society’s executive commit- 
tee and the city-county health department. 

The seven persons cruised on the Corps of 
Engineers launch, Siouz City, from the 
Minne Lusa to south Omaha sewers. 


NINETEEN SEWER OUTLETS 


They saw the river as a great potential 
recreation spot and smelled it as it is today, 
choked by sewage from 19 outlets. 

Dr. Grier explained the reason for the 
tour: 

“Uniess a person can see for himself, he 
has no idea of the magnitude of the problem. 
I had no idea there were that many open 
sewers.” 

As the launch nosed into the Grace Street 
sewer (the smell on Abbott Drive), Dr. Ma- 
tilda McIntire of the health department said: 

“The only way to describe this is a stink- 
ing, filthy mess.” : 

COVERED WITH OIL 


The backwater was covered with a menac- 
ing, black oil slick. 

Dr. Grier, speaking of treating sewage, 
said: 

“It’s going to cost a lot of money but we 
can hardly ask upstream and downstream 
cities to clean up without doing it too.” 

The doctors rode past the Council Bluffs 
water inlet, downstream from the Minne 
Lusa sewer. 

As the launch passed another sewer, E. L. 
Edwards, Corps of Engineers host, asked: 

“Smell it?” ~ 

There was,a murmer of disgust. 
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POTENTIAL RUINED 

Dr. McIntire said her family frequently 
goes boating on the river. 

“But we never water ski or swim in it. 
The river has great potential which is ruined 
by the pollution.” 

Dr. Grier said the executive board will re- 
port its findings at its September 9 meeting. 

Any recommendations on the coming sewer 
bond issue would be channeled through the 
health department, he said. 

Others on the inspection trip were Drs. 
Paul Read, Richard , John Grier. and 
Edward K. Connors of the medical society and 
M. B. Crabill, health department sanitation 


engineer. 


Geneva and Mutual Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in today’s New York Times, en- 
titled “Géneva and Mutual Security,” 
presents such potent arguments relative 
to the mutual security bill that I insert 
it as part of my remarks, as follows: 

GENEVA AND Moutval SEcuRITY 


At a moment when East and West con- 
front each other in Geneva in a diplomatic 
showdown of potentially momentous conse- 
quences Congress is likewise approaching a 
showdown on one of our principal weapons 
in this contest—the mutual security pro- 
gram. This program, for which President 
Eisenhower has asked $3,930 million for the 
coming fiscal year, is reaching the end of 
comgressional committee action and will 
have to be voted upon by Senate and House 
next month. No doubt some kind of pro- 
gram will be approved, as the need for one 
is generally acknowledged and there is no 
real opposition toit. But just what kind of 
program it will be remains to be seen. 

The fact is that after months of discus- 
sion the program is still caught in a squeeze 
Play between those who find it too timid 
and would increase it by billions, and those 
who find it too large, at least in its present 
form. Thus Senators Fu.pricut, KENNEpy, 
and Humpnrey are fighting for inclusion in 
it of a 5-year commitment of $7.5 billion for 
the development loan fund to be raised by 
Treasury loans instead of appropriation, 
which goes far beyond anything requested 
by the President. 

On the other hand, Senator MAnsFIzxp, 
while also favoring more emphasis on lend- 
ing, calls for elimination of defense sup- 
‘sport and economic assistance grants over 
the next 3 years as a giveaway that could 
cause a popular revolt against the whole 
program. 

In line with these arguments the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee has already 
slashed the program by $366,800,000, mainly 
in military aid, while voting an extra $100 
million for development loans. And the ap- 
propriations committees ax it, as a rule, on 
principle.~ 

The cut in military aid is particularly ill- 
advised. This money enables some of our 
exposed allies, especially in the Far East, to 
maintain military forces beyond their eco- 
nomic strength. If these forces are cut they 
may have to be replaced by American forces 
te check the Communist tide. Mili aid 
may need reorganization, preferably by 
adopting President Eisenhower's suggestion 
that since such aid is part of our defense 
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effort it should also be part of our own 
defense budget. But to cut it at this time 
could prove disastrous. 

The urge for cutting military aid de- 
rives from the assumption, popular among 
Democrats, that in view of the atomic stale- 
mate a hot war is unlikely and that the 
cold war is rapidly moving toward economic 
competition, including economic aid. That 
is true, but only in part and only so long as 
the military balance is adequate enough to 
deter Communist aggression. Destroy that 
balance to our disadvantage, even locally, 
and a new Korea would immediately loom 
on the horizon. 

This does not mean that. military aid 
should impinge on economic aid. On the 
contrary, economic aid may well have to be 
increased to counteract the billion dollars in 
aid extended by the Communist bloc to 18 
selected underdeveloped countries last year. 
And there are potent arguments for extend- 
ing such aid in long-term low-interest loans 
rather than grants. But the whole economic 
situation in the world is changing, as shown 
by both the economic prosperity of Western 
Europe and the replacement of the dollar 
shortage by a dollar surplus which is taking 
gold out of this country. 

In view of this the administration is 
rightly skeptical of the proposed long-range 
commitments, however much: it may favor 
long-range programs. It has, in fact, a most 
promising substitute in the proposed billion- 
dollar International Devélopment Associa- 
tion, to which the United States would con- 
tribute one-third, with other now prosper- 
ing free countries contributing the rest. 

This project, first proposed by Senator 
Monroney, is due for approval in Septem- 
ber. In the meanwhile Congress can do no 
better than pass the mutual security pro- 
gram as it stands. t 


Illinois General Assembly Calls for 
Antilynch Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, as 
a result of the disgraceful episode which 
occurred recently in the State of Mis- 
sissippi, the Illinois General Assembly 
unanimously adopted a resolution calling 
on the Congress to pass an effective anti- 
lynch law. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following: 

House JoInt RESOLUTION 44 


Whereas the discovery of the body of Mack 
Charles Parker has confirmed the fears of 
the Nation that the Mississippi Negro was 
the victim of a lynch mob which forcibly 
and contrary to all tenets of law and decency 
took him from a jail cell where he was await- 
ing trial for rape; and 

Whereas once a Negro is accused of rape in 
the South, such accusation places Negroes, 
whether guilty or innocent, in the gravest 
danger and invariably denies to them a free 
and impartial trial; and 

Whereas the frequent and sordid miscar- 
Tiages of justice and lynchings of Negroes 
damage our world prestige at a crucial time 
when our free society is fighting the critical 
battle against communism: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 71st General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, the Senate concurring herein, That 
Congress be respectfully requested to enact 
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an effective antilynch law so that lynch- 
ings. will. be ended in the South, and that 
suitable copies of this resolution be for- 
warded by the Secretary of State to each 
Member of the U.S. Congress elected from 
Tilinois. 
Adopted by the House, May 5, 1959: 
Paut POWELL, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
CLARENCE BOYLE, 
Clerk; House of Representatives. 
Concurred in by the Senate, May 6, 1959. 
JOHN WM. CHAPMAN, 
President of the Senate. 
Epwarp E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 





Achieving World Understanding 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
your attention’ to some significant re- 
marks made recently by Sir Kenneth 
Coles, president, International Society 
for the Welfare of Cripples, Sydney, Au- 
stralia, at the annual luncheon meeting 
of the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped. 

As you know, our old colleague, Gen. 
Melvin J. Maas, is chairman of this com- 
mittee and is doing a splendid job. 

Here are Sir Kenneth’s remarks: 

If we,are to achieve a wider degree of in- 
ternational goodwill,’and those who are 
working for it would be unwise to ignore 
the fact that leaders of a number of nations 
are making no efforts to foster such goodwill 
in any real sense, then we must work in 
those fields where there is a common aim, 
and where worldwide cooperation is accept- 
able. 

The fields most widely accepted are prob- 
ably those of the arts and medicine, and of 
these, physical medicine is particularly so 
at this time. As healing and preventive 
medicines have prolonged and saved lives, 
physical medicine is becoming an economic 
necessity, if lives so se ed are to be useful 
and not a burden on society. 

In all fields of medicine, we have seen a 
revolution take place—a revolution of greater 
magnitude and having a greater impact on 
world economics than any previous upheaval 
in any time. 

You, in this country, have been one of the 
ringleaders in this revolution—you have 
fostered its development, and have set up 
cells in foreign countries—you have infil- 
trated your experts in rehabilitation into 
their administration and you have invited 
their citizens to come to the United States 
of America to learn the most effective ways 
of continuing this revolution with greater 
success. 

As a member of the International Society 
for the Welfare of Cripples, I am proud in- 
deed to have had a small part init. As the 
represefitative of a nation benefiting greatly, 
I am most grateful to the organizations and 
institutions who have made it possible for 
us to develop our rehabilitation services in 
the South Pacific to a point where we can 
now give assistance in our turn’ to countries 
around us, and who are less fortunate than 
we. 

It_must be recognized that so great is the 
desire for improved facilities in new coun- 
tries, that any study which is conducted in 
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the Western World will be watched with in- 
terest; and any conclusions that are reached 
will be accepted, form the basis of ac- 
tion over a wide area. 

This is particularly so in regard to place- 
ment in industry because, of course, the 
whole concept of rehabilitation falis down if 
the patient fails to be acceptable in employ- 
ment of some kind. 

The International Society for the Welfare 
of Cripples now has 36 countries who are 
members and others who are affiliated, so 
that its work is welcomed by voluntary soci- 
eties in nearly 50 nations. 

In many of these countries, rehabilitation 
is a relatively new concept, and they are des- 
perately short of trained men and women to 
carry on what are really only skeleton pro- 


When we can supply some trained people 
and then have their graduates come to 
Western countries for practical experience, 
then can real progress be made. This is the 
pattern of international affairs today—those 
with the greatest meed have the least re- 
sources to cope with their problems. 

During my term of office, I hope to visit 
many of our members, but one drawback of 
living in Australia is that one has to make 
an initial journéy of about 5,000 miles before 
getting anywhere at all. , 

However, I have visited more than a dozen 
nations so far, and in every one of these have 
been impressed with the selfless devotion of 
the people who give their lives to the work 
of helping the handicapped and their deter- 
mination to provide the best services, even 
if they have to beg, borrow, or appropriate 
by any means what they require. 

We who are conquering polio and tubercu- 
losis insofar as resultant crippling is con- 
cerned, and who have almost forgotten that 
leprosy is still a cruel scourge, are also apt 
to overlook the fact that in over half the 
world these diseases are not decreasing. 

Shortly before I left home, the Depart- 
ment of Health of the State of New South 
Wales asked me if our Society for Crippled 
Children could take over three homes which 
they were closing for lack of patients; two 
previously used for tuberculosis patients, and 
one for children with heart ailments. My 
reply was that our society was looking for a 
user for one of our polio hospitals, as we 
had no fresh cases of residual paralysis from 
polio for nearly 12 months. 

To go from this situation, as I did last 
year, and within 24 hours trayeling north- 
ward from Sydney, I find myself being shown 
over the orthopedic wards of a hospital where 
not only the beds set as close as possible, 
and both sides of.the corridors lined with 
beds from end to end, but in extreme cases 
two small patients were sharing a single 
hospital bed—I saw long queues of people 
waiting to share the wholly inadequate serv- 
ices, and doctors and therapists working 
long hours. I saw children numbering 40 
to a room being given exercises by their 
mothers, as they knelt beside them on a 
mat, the physical therapist walking up and 
down the.center of the room instructing 
them and spreading her skill 40 fold in an 
endeavor to cope with an impossible task. 

These modern heroes and heroines of 
Physical medicine look with hope to the 
International Society to use its influenge 
to get them more equipment, and to train 
their helpers to become expert in our meth- 
ods. Can we afford not to help them to 
the utmost? 

In terms of time and travel, they are not 


. far ‘away. This time last week I was work- 


ing at my own desk in Sydney, and I have 
stopped off for 3 days en route. If our gen- 
eration acquires immunity to such cruel 
cripplers as polio and tuberculosis, dare we 
take the risk of allowing them to flourish 
in lands that “are no longer remote corners 
of the earth, but close in time and in fre- 
quency of visits by your people and mine? 
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The program being steadily developed is 
best implemented by the visits of top-rank- 
ing men from the United States and Europe, 
who will advise on the setting up of clinics 
and centers, and there develop locally men 
and women who can be brought to see and 
be trained at the best centers. 

Over a wide area, this has been, or is 
being done, but it needs an increasing aware- 
ness on the part of governments that handi- 
capped people can be an asset and not a 
burden on the community. 

In so many countries I have visited, I have 
found the same pattern. Centers have been 
established—men have been cured or their 
disease arrested, and then started on voca- 
tional training courses. Finally comes the 
attempt to get a job. In Hong Kong a voca- 
tional officer at a center for the blind said to 
me, “So far, I have not placed one blind man 
in a permanent job—only our own workshop 
with very limited scope gives some occupa- 
tion; who wants a blind man with a million 
refugees seeking employment?” 

In another city, I saw the beautiful crafts- 
manship of 450 lepers spread out for sale, 
and I said to the supervisor that such work 
must surely find a ready market. The an- 
swer was, “Who will buy the work of 4 
leper?—we cannot sell it.” 

In an African city it was the same story— 
“Who will employ a disabled native when 
three fit meh are waiting for every job?” 

The problem of employment as you have 
been examining it here on a national plane, 
has some quite difficult aspects, some of 
which do not yield easily even to the most 
patient and understanding approach. On 
the other hand, where the handicapped per- 
son can acquire a high degree of skill, there 
is undoubtedly a sympathetic reception and 
an assured place for him in industry. 

But the problem is so diverse, and so indi- 
vidual that we cannot simplify it even in 
this way. For every 100 unemployed handi- 
capped persons, there are 100 problems) sep- 
arate and individual, to be studied and 
worked on, if success is to be permanently 
achieved. 

Looking at the figures presented to the 
Commonwealth Rehabilitation Committee of 
my own country up to December 31, 1958, I 
find of those placed in employment after 
rehabilitation, over 40 percent were in skilled 
and semiskilled trades; and over 30 percent 
in clerical and administrative positions. 
Only 25 percent went into unskilled and 
rural jobs. This was over a survey of 17,671 
persons accepted for rehabilitation, out of 
which 11,087 were placed in work. But 
while this may be some cause for satisfac- 
tion, there is another figure—the balance of 
5,141 whose rehabilitation was canceled. 
While, no doubt, some of these obtained jobs 
as lift drivers and watchmen, there still 
remains the specter of some 5,000 people, 
considered fit candidates for rehabilitation, 
whose only resource is the humilating one of 
the invalid pension—and we are a country 
with relatively little unemployment—less 
than 2 percent of the total work force. 

If we find this problem of employment of- 
the handicapped in our countries difficult of 
solution, how much more so is it in those 
lands where there is a fast growing popula- 
tion, almost devoid of industiy other than 
that related to food and clothing? 

You can well understand how the reports, 
the results of careful surveys, and the rec- 
ommendations made are sought for and 
studied with keen interest and hope in so 
many lands, Around the world, linked in 4 
common desire to help their fellows, I have 
found men and women who think the same 
thoughts, have the same hopes, and desires, 
and work toward the same goal—that of 
providing adequate services for the handi- 
ca * 
We do not have to ask for their good will 
or understanding, nor they to’ seek ours, for 
we already have the closest ties, the ties of 
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service. Surely here is one path to the 
hearts of men and the brotherhood of na- 
tions—one clear way in which we may work 
toward world understanding. 





John Foster Dulles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include editorials from the May 
25, 1959, editions of the Flint Journal 
of Flint, Mich., and the State Journal of 
Lansing, Mich. They are not only astute 
evaluations of John Foster Dulles, but 
they typify the loss which free peoples 
everywhere feel at his death. The edi- 
torials follow: 

[From the Flint (Mich.) Journal, May 25, 
1959} 


CHRISTIAN IDEALS GUIDED DULLES 


John Foster Dulles, America’s voice in 
world affairs for more than 6 years, has 
left behind for history to assess a record 
of devoted public service and unrelenting 
adherence to morality in relations between 
nations. 

Only the passage of time will correctly 
determine whether Mr. Dulles was a great 
Secretary of State. His accomplishments 
and his failures must be weighed in rela- 
tion to the effect they have and will have 
on world affairs. 

There are those who already contend Mr. 
Dulles will be ranked in history as one of 
our great Secretaries. Former President 
(Herbert Hoover is one. At the time of 
Mr. Dulles’ resignation from the Cabinet, 
the former President had this comment: 

“We have had many great Secretaries of 
State. History will rank Secretary Dulles 
among the greatest of them—and in my 
view the highest of them all.” 

President Eisenhower, whose personal af- 
fection for Mr. Dulles and faith in his judg- 
ment in foreign relations was well-known, 
contributed a glowing appraisal of his Cab- 
inet officer the day he announced the late 
Secretary's resignation: 

“I personally believe he has filled his office 
with greater distinction and greater ability 
than any other man our country has known— 
@ man of tremendous character and courage, 
intelligence and wisdom.” 

His critics claimed the qualities which 
pleased his supporters detracted from his 
abilities and made more difficult attainment 
of peace in the world. They accused him of 
creating crises, of failing to develop imagi- 
native new policies, of “brinkmanship.” 

The criticism which he endured clamly 
during his years in the Cabinet might well 
have been more political than real. That 
was evidenced when his last illness became 
known, . Some of his severest critics here 
and abroad expressed sincere regret that 
America was losing his services in the in- 
ternational arena. 

Senator Wim11aM Fovtsricnt, Arkansas 
Democrat, was a frequent critic of Mr. 
Dulles. Yet the of the Senate 
Foreign Relations ittee once said he 
was “moved to admiration by the spectacle 
of (Mr. Dulles’) courage” as well as his “un- 
relenting purpose of seeking peace.” 

Even the sharpest critics of Mr. Dulles 
conceded that America seldom had had a 
more hard-headed, resourceful representa- 
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tive in world negotiations. Soviet leaders 
knew those qualities and didn’t like them. 
The Russians denounced him often and 
bitterly. 

The Kremlin’s denouncements of Mr. 
Dulles ‘during the years they had to deal 
with him could be the greatest tribute to 
his success in frustrating the expansionistic 
objectives of world communism. 

Mr, Dulles’ record in blocking Russia and 
Red China is substantial. During his 6 
years directing U.S. foreign policy, com- 
munism was checked in many places. 

Once-skeptical Asians are glad today that 
Mr, Dulles held firm when Peiping threat- 
ened Quemoy and Matsu. Since Tibet, 
they see the face of communism as Mr. 
Dulles saw it. 

Whether or not one agreed with the in- 
ternational policies Mr. Dulles followed, 
there was no question of his devotion to the 
ideal of world peace and his physical cour- 
age in unrelenting pursuit of that objec- 
tive. 

Earlier this year, when the cancer which 
caused his death was adding to his pain and 
reducing his stamina, he went to Europe to 
discuss with our allies the Western position 
in the Berlin crisis. 

Before he left for home and a return to 
the hospital, he had whipped an agreement 
into preliminary form and obtained unani- 
mous agreement on the program which was 
presented at the Foreign Ministers Confer- 
ence at Geneva May 13. 

Mr. Dulles was probably one of the world’s 
most traveled men. He believed in personal 
diplomacy and was willing to go anywhere 
if his presence could advance the cause of 
peace. He kept up those travels even when 
illness undermined his strength. He trav- 
eled a fantastic 560,000 miles hunting a way 
to peace. 

His great strength in foreign affairs and 
his world prestige was due in considerable 
part to his intellectual firmness and his 
dedication to the ideal that Christian prin- 
ciples should be adhered to in the interna- 
tional arena. He believed morality among 
nations would insure peace. 

If all the nations some day accept and 
adhere to the principles which Mr. Dulles 
advocated so vigorously, this world will have 
benefited immeasurably from his extensive 
participation in international events. 





{From the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, 
May 25, 1959] 


JOHN Foster DULLES 


In the death of John Foster Dulles, Amer- 
ica and the rest of the free world have lost 
@ courageous and devoted leader In the 
search for an enduring peace with freedom 
and justice for all mankind. 

A saddened Nation is paying tribute to 
the great American who died in its service 
and as it does so it is joined by all people 
who cherish liberty and peace. : 

In the six crisis-marked years he had 
served as Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles 
worked tirelessly and with great personal 
sacrifice for the causes represented by his 
country’s basic foreign policy of peace with 
justice and honor. 

When cancer forced his retirement from 
the high office in which he had served with 
selfless dedication to the vital tasks assigned 
him by President Eisenhower, Mr. Dulles 
continued to exhibit the courage and 
thoughtfulness for others Which were char- 
acteristic of his long career of public service. 

Commentators have said that only the 
events of the future can give the final answer 
to the question of whether the policy that he 
pursued was wise. 

But no matter how historians of the future 
evaluate his policy in the light of unfolding 
events, Mr. Dulles already has won a secure 
and honored place in history as a valiant 
defender of freedom against the expansion 
of Communist tyranny. 





dreamland again. After tnjoying the 
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While there were those who believed that 
Mr. Dulles was too rigid in his relations with 
the Communists, what some criticized as 
inflexibility was widely supported as the de- 
gree of firmness essential to the preservation 
of freedom in the face of the menace of 
Communist imperialism. 

Many of Mr. Dulles’ fellow Americans who 
had once commented humorously on his far- 
flung travel now see the thousands of miles 
he had traveled in the performance of his 
duties as one of the measures of his devotion 
to his country and to the principles for which 
it stands before the world. 

Death has deprived free men of John Foster 
Dulles’ active services but there is good 
reason to believe that his example as a 
champion of freedom will continue to serve 
as an inspiration as long as the struggle be- 
tween freedom and tyranny continues. 

During the 6 years John Foster Dulles 
served as President Eisenhower's strong right 
arm and as the spokesman for the American 
people in the councils of world diplomacy, the 
defenses of freedom have been strengthened, 
largely through his tireless leadership in be- 
half of the principles in support of which 
the nations of the free world stand united. 

A few days before Mr. Dulles’ death, the 
President bestowed upon him the medal of 
freedom—the Nation’s highest civilian decor- 
ation. No American has been more deserv- 
ing of that high award. 

Mr. Dulles has earned the lasting gratitude 
of his fellow Americans and of all who love 
freedom and peace. ; 

It is most fitting that thé great American 
who served his country with such deep de- 
votion both as Secretary of State and in his 
country’s uniform in World War I is to be 
buried in Arlington National Cemetery, there 
to rest in honored glory among the Nation’s 
heroic dead. 





Armenian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, inde- 
pendence and freedom had been the na- 
tional aspiration of the Armenian people 
suffering under alien conquerors in their 
homeland. For centuries they had cher- 
ished this dream; though well aware of 
the almost insuperable difficulties in at- 
taining their national goal without effec- 
tive aid from friends and sympathizers 
abroad, still they nursed the idea as part 
of their spiritual nourishment. The 
more they were oppressed by their over- 
lords, and the.more they suffered under 
unbearable conditions, the more ferv- 
ently they clung to the idea, and only in 
its realization they sought their salva- 
tion. And toward the end of the First 
World War, at a terrible cost in human 
lives, they had their reward within their 
grasp. 

During that war about 1 million Ar- 
menians Kad lost their lives in Turkish 
massacres, but many hundred thousands 
who survived that holocaust escaped to 
the Caucasus, joined their kinsmen in a 
northeast corner of historic Armenia 
there, and proclaimed their independ- 
ence on May 28, 1918. That was 41 years 
ago, and since then the independence 
thus attained has vanished into the 
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sweetness and blessings of free and inde- 
pendent life, unhappy Armenians were 
to fight for their freedom in a hopeless, 
life-and-death struggle against both 
Turkish nationalist forces and Com- 
munist Russia’s Red army. The unfor- 
tunate ‘end came early in December of 
1920, when the country was overrun by 
the enemy forces, part of it was retained 
by the Turks while in another part a 
Soviet type of government was instituted 
under the direct control of the Kremlin. 

Today for more than 38 years the So- 
viet regime rules over Armenia as one 
of its 16 constituent republics. There all 
vestiges of freedom are banned, and col- 
lectivization as well as regimentation has 
been in full swing. The people have been 
enduring under this totalitarian dicta- 
torship and at the same time hoping and 
praying for their freedom. On the an- 
niversary celebration of Armenian Inde- 
pendence Day, we echo their genuine 
feelings and hope that they will be re- 
warded in their expectation. 


“ 





Award Presented to C. 0. Watts for Flood 
Control Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. C. O. Watts of Rougon, La., was 
recently presented a Department of the 
Army Certificate of Appreciation by 
Maj. Gen. William A. Carter, president 
of the Mississippi River Commission. 

Mr. Watts has been one of the most 
intelligent, faithful and effective leaders 
in the whole program of flood control in 
the lower Mississippi Valley. A man of 
unimpeachable integrity, motivated by 
unselfish patriotic inipulses, he has been 
a tower of strength as the Corps of 
Engineers has approached this problem 
of controlling the waters of the Missis- 
sippi as they sweep to the gulf. 

I am including in this statement a 
newspaper account which shows the lan- 
guage of the citation, signed by Hon. 

‘Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the 
Army, and Maj, Gen. Emerson C. 
Itschner, Army Chief of Engineers. 
CERTIFICATE OF APPRECIATION, CITATION PRE- 

SENTED TO C. O. WATTS FoR WorRK DONE IN 

INTEREST OF FLOOD CONTROL—MAJs. GEN. 

WILLIAM CARTER GIVES AWARD IN BEHALF 

OF DEPARTMENT OF ARMY y 

At a public hearing conducted aboard the 
steamer Mississippi in New Orleans, C. O. 
Watts, of Rougon, was presented a Depart- 
ment of the Army Certificate of Appreciation 





by Maj. Gen. William A, Carter, Vicksburg, - 


Miss., president of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission. ‘ 

The certificate was signed by Wilber M. 
Brucker, Secretary of the Army, and Maj. 
Gen. Emerson C. Itschner, Army Chief of 
Engineers. It was the first flood control 
award given in Louisiana. 

CORPS CITATION 

Written on the citation was: 

“For distinguished service to the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers from 1912 to 1959 as a 
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member and president of the Atchafalaya 
Basin Levee Board, Mississippi Basin Levee 
Board, Mississippi Valley Flood Control Asso- 
ciation, Louisiana Association of Levee 
Boards, and as a private citizen. 

“His outstanding accomplishments in 
maintaining flood control structures and car- 
rying out other obligations of local interests 
essential to the floodproofing of the lower 
Mississippi Valley, and his knowledge and 
judgment and unselfish cooperation were of 
benefit to the corps in its river and harbor 
and fiood-control misison in the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

“Through such cooperation he has helped 
to gain for the Corps of Engineers and the 
Army great prestige and public support.” 

Watts has been with the Atchafalaya Levee 
Board since 1925, under eight State admin- 
istrations. Under his guidance, the board 
was active in the flood of 1929, 1937, 1945, 
1950, and, when he was not on the board, 
he assisted the Army corps in the 1949 flood. 





What Do We Mean by Free Speech? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
speech at the banquet celebrating the 
50th anniversary of the school of journ- 
alism, University of Missouri, was given 
by the distinguished author of the best 
seller, “Only in America,” who is also a 
widely syndicated columnist for the 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance, Mr. 
Harry Golden. 

Mr. Golden, a southerner, spoke on the 
subject of free speech. 

I include, for the information of my 
colleagues, the text of Mr. Golden’s 
speegh: 

Wat Do We MEAN BY FREE SPEECH? 
(Address delivered by Harry Golden, of 

Charlotte, N.C., at the banquet celebrating 

the 650th anniversary of the school of 

journalism, University of Missouri, Colum- 

bia, Mo., May 8, 1959) 

What do we mean by free speech? 

We know that if we can explain it we will 
at the same time explain the concept of 
democracy of freedom, the entire concept of 
our Western culture. _ 

We also know that free speech is a license 
of some sort. It is not a complete license. 
The American courts have helped us in this 
determination. Free speech, said Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, does.not give us the privi- 
lege of yelling fire in crowded theaters when 
there is no fire, nor does free speech give us 
the privilege to slander our neighbor, nor 
even our enemy. Free speech does not en- 
title us even to slander the enemy of society. 

By free speech, I suppose, we mean the 
unimpeded dissemination of ideas: ideas un- 
impeded by fear of physical punishment. 
Speech without personal punishment. The 
right to express ideas that run contrary to 
popular opinion. 

Ideas that run contrary to public opinion 
have always been . Pree speech aids 
such ideas; but these ideas are not necessarily 
the greatest ideas expressed by men. Indeed, 
the greatest ideas are usually those which 
only advance the ideas of the majority by 
slight modification. Free speech also means 
that the majority has the right to override 
and ignore certain ideas. 

Contrary opinion has always been with us. 
Athens did not have such a thing as free 
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speech, yet it produced great thinkers, mast 
of whom at one time or another went against 
the grain of the majority. These thinkers 
were willing to pay the penalty, sometimes 
death, sometimes banishment, sometimes 
silence. Yet there were other thinkers who 
expressed equally great ideas with which the 
majority found immediate accord. The poet 
Heisod issued the first agricultural. pam- 
phlets. Aeschylus condemned the barbarity 
of the Persians and was applauded for it and 
wrote an undying drama. Aristophanes 
teased the state religion and audiences lion- 
ized him. But there were some who suffered. 
There were those who did not agree. There 
were traitors and doublecrossers and tax- 
dodgers, and, of course, honest men. 

The Achilles heel of Athens was the fact 
that though she could produce great men, 
she could not tolerate them. This should 
not be a surprising fact: the Inquisition 
burnt the works of Dante and eminent Eng- 
lishmen, thought William Blake was only a 
looney printer. Athens is the inventor of 
this Achilles heel. 

Its great thinkers spoke out. Socrates 
did not fear punishment. He founded phi- 
losophy. “The unexamined life is not worth 
living,” he told his listeners. And this was 
@ profound concept and founded Western 
philosophy but it was also unpopular and 
Socrates insisted on paying the penalty. He 
drank the hemlock. Aristotle didn’t worry 
about punishment either. But when Alex- 
ander began conquering the world—aAlexan- 
der the young prince whom Aristotle had 
tutored—Aristotle fled Athens because of 
the Athenians. He was afraid they would 
make him drink the hemlock, too. And he 
did not want the Athenians to sin against 
philosophy. 

The gamble worked for St. Thomas, but 
not for Galileo. When Galileo begged the 
bishop to look in the telescope and see for 
himself that the earth revolved about the 
sun, the bishop said he wouldn’t dare. If 
he saw what Galileo said he’d see, he knew 
the devil would have put it there. When 
Galileo climbed to the top of the Tower of 
Pisa and dropped two objects of different 
weight to prove that they fell with equal 
speed, all he did was prove to himself, that 
the physics of his day was wrong but he 
proved to his contemporaries only that he 
was wicked. 

There was a problem. Free speech was not 
a concept. The dissemination of ideas was 
a struggle rather than a privilege. Plato 
did not talk about politically free speech— 
only the philosopher had political freedom, 
nor did Aristotle. Galileo did not beg for 
it. Men believed they had to speak truth. 
They did not believe there was any doubt in 
ascertaining truth. They did not suspect 
that different truths need different sanctions. 
Or that truths can cause war. 

What changed this was the invention of 
the printing press. This became a severe 
problem. St. Thomas and Maimonides and 
Luther agreed on the truth of a monotheistic 
God, but now it was not a parochial audience 
which would hear them out—it was every- 
body. Monotheistic God or not, they dis- 
agreed. How can you sanction truth? And 
philosophers for the first time realized, you 
can’t. You can only sanction speech. 

Free speech in the beginning served the 
interests of the theologians and the philos- 
ophers. Martin Luther and Descartes. This 
does not mean that the rest of society was 
unaffected. Oh, indeed not. There was an 
aristocratic society with a new middle class 
growing, there were commercial ideas in 
direct conflict to the tenets of the Catholic 
Church and this battle was being fought in 
the higher realms of books and sermons. 
After a century of burning bodies at the 
stakes, of wars, of tortures, society began to 
realizé the need for speech without punish- 
ment. Punishment or not, speech was not 
stopped. And so the philosophers began to 
dedicate themselves to a minute analysis of 
free speech as an abstract concept, And the 
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classic statement on free speech was finally 
developed at the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury. John Stuart Mill in his pamphlet “On 
Liberty” offered three incontrovertible rea- 
sons for allowing free speech. They were: 
(1) You may be wrong: free speech will 
eventually let you hear the truth and set 
you right; (2) you may be only partiaily 
right: free speech will correct your errors; 
(3) you may be totally right: free speech will 
let you hear the contrary view and confirm 
your truth. 

It is quite obvious that the modifications 
the US. courts have made in free speech 
since Mill have always been to enlarge 
and define speech—teally to give a better 
shake to the minorities. But I think it isa 
mistake to imagine and involve in free speech 
the idea anti-Semitism or anti-Negro feeling, 
an antisubversion. Free speech should be at 
the service of the majority, too. We must 
emphasize the idea that free speech is a pro- 
American idea. 

It has been the standard procedure of 
publicists and spokesmen for minority 
groups toc proceed with a long recital of the 
accomplishments and contributions the mi- 
norities have made to free speech. But 
here, let me be the first to extend congratu- 
lations to what is known as “the majority” 
which usually sits back and listens to these 
recitals with good taste and with gallantry, 
and with not too much cynicism, I may add. 

I have often thought that it is a pity 
that “the majority” which no longer needs 

to prove itself has denied us, “the minor- 
' ities,” a recital of its own accomplishments 
and contributions. It was precisely the 
Protestant majority in Virginia and the 
Carolinas after all, which sanctioned free 
speech and made it a cornerstone of the 
American democracy. And the accomplish- 
ments and contributions of the minorities 
are a refiection of the culture which sur- 
rounds them and it would serve as a fitting 
reminder and a greater awareness if we em- 
phasized the part “the majority has played 
in establishing this great American free s0- 
ciety. I hope therefore that you do not con- 
sider me presumptuous if I based my theme 
on the contributions of “the majority” to 
the American idea and to the principle of 
free speech. 

I'll go back no further than the Reverend 
William Tennant of South Carolina who 
stood at the constitutional convention of 
South Carolina 3 years before our establish- 
ment of the Federal Constitution, for the 
most important principle of this American 
idea—the sepayation of church and state. 
Several of the delegates told the Reverend 
Tennant that he had nothing to worry 
about—that mid-18th cehtury America was 
a child of the enlightenment and with men 
like Jefferson, Hamilton, Madison and Ma- 
son around there was little to worry about 
indeed. But the Presbyterian Reverend 
Tennant knew better. He said the air can 
change and so can the hearts of men. It 
would be a better idea to put it on the 
books: and so this wonderful man together 
with Mr. Pinckney and Mr. Rutledge afid 
General Gadsden helped remove forever the 
civil and political disabilities that had been 
imposed in this society on those groups that 
did no adhere to the majority religious 
faith. It was the Protestant majority who 
established this principle of the American 
idea—that the differences of ideas is the 
greatest of all virtues and that it must not 
generate anger or division. . 

Is it not this very principle that we seek 
when we try to define free speech? The 
separation of church and state is the single 
greatest aid to free speech, which leads us 
to a definition of the civilized man, if I may 
make so bold, the man who respects new 
ideas, who respects the opposition, and who 
respects himself. 

We often over-emphasize the equality of 
man in our society when the basic idea of 
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America really means the acceptance of 
man. It is by accepting men and hearing 
him out, that we may finally achieve a wide 
and free dissemination of ideas—because we 
allow for such a thing as different men and 
different ideas. 

The Dutch in Holland did not produce & 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; nor did the Irish in 
Ireland produce an Alfred E. Smith. Nor 
did the Germans in Germany produce such 
humanists as Wendell Wilkie and Bob Wag- 
ner. It was not the change in geography that 
paved the way for these men of genius. 
When they left the country of their origin 
they encountered here—this American idea— 
the meaning of Reverend Tennant of South 
Carolina and the early Virginians. 

It is no coincidence that the Jewish peo- 
ple made their greatest contribution to civil- 
ization after the ghetto walls had been 
destroyed. They had built around them- 
selyes in the ghetto walls the fair ramparts 
of culture. In the dark ages when millions 
of people lived and died without ever having 
seen a written word, nearly every Jew could 
read and write. Yet it was not until the door 
was opened, opened upon the distractions 
of the world, but a world where some ideas 
could be disseminated, that the Jews pro- 
duced a Spinoza, a Mendelssohn, a Disraeli, 
a Brandeis, and an Einstein. 

The Parsis, who like the Jews have been 
contemporaneous with nearly all of recorded 
history had long centuries ago developed a 
culture of the highest order; yet in segre- 
gated isolation they sat in almost total dark- 
mess until the beginning of the 19th century 
when the door was opened to human rela- 
tionships—to the free interchange of ideas 
with other men. They proceeded then to add 
immeasurably to the wealth and to the cul- 
ture of Bombay and India. 

With over two centuries of free speech be- 
hind us we have learned this: where there 
is resistance to the freedom of human rela- 
tionships the resistors lose as much as the re- 
sisted, which is the great pity, and in the 
science of these human relationships, we 
must first discard the scare words. The 
interchangeability of ideas and the oppor- 
tunity for all to burgeon out for themselves 
all that is within them has nothing what- 
ever to do with what a man believes, but 
what he resists. Some men want to forward 
and advance their own ideas and impede no 
others: some men want to make rigid their 

own ideas and impede all others. 

The greatest weapon we have in the fight 
to eliminate prejudice is free speech. The 
guarantee of free speech in the South has 
done more to aid the Negro in his cause than 
anything else. For it is the majority who 
speak now and question, just as it is the 
majority who will enforce integration. 


neo 


Statement and Letter Re Admiral Strauss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1959 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recor for last Monday, May 
25, 1959, there appeared the remarks of 
Representative Wotr, from the State of 
Iowa, in which he inserted a Drew Pear- 
son article entitled “Textile Men Get 
Strauss ‘Payoff’.” 

Normally I would not waste the time 
to take notice of a Drew Pearson arti- 
cle. Mr. Pearson’s disregard for truth 
has been aptly characterized by Presi- 
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dents of the United States in strong lan- 
guage. In this case I feel obligated to 
make reference to the introduction of 
the intemperate article by the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

I doubt whether the gentleman from 
Towa has even met Mr. Strauss; yet he 
blandly accuses Mr. Strauss of a lack 
of high principle and of being a dealer in 
falsehood, smear and chicanery. Ap- 
parently this characterization springs 
from what he recently has read or heard 
about the 1956 hearings and reports on 
the second supplemental appropriation 
bill, 1957. 

I suggest to the gentleman from Iowa, 
that before he got too incensed he 
should have looked at the Recorp. In 
that connection, I ask that the state- 
ment issued by five. minority members 
of the Public Works Subcommittee at 
the time the hearings were released in 
July 1956 be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. ; 

I also ask that a letter written to Sen- 
ator MAGNUSON on May 23, 1959, by Mr. 
Taser, ranking minority Member of the 
Appropriations Committee; Mr. JENSEN, 
ranking minority member of the Public 
Works Subcommittee, and three other 
members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, including myself, be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 

I hope the gentleman from Iowa will 
read these, as I am sure he will then 
realize there is no basis for his defama- 
tion of such a dedicated public servant 
as Admiral Strauss. 

The statement and letter follow: 
STATEMENT BY MESSRS. TABER, JENSEN, AN- 
DERSEN, PHILIPS, AND HAND 

The printed hearings of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Public Works, just released, 
included testimony on the fiscal 1957 budget 
requests of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
It offers a startling example of political ‘doc- 
toring” of an official record, 

As released to the press, the document mis- 
represents some portions, and distorts other 
portions, of the actual testimony. 

For example, in the committee room, 
Chairman Cannon said to Chairman Strauss 
of the Atomic Energ¥ Commission (as we re- 
call the statement, which can easily be ver- 
ified by the original transcript) something 
like this: 

“Mr. Chairman, your testimony has been 
satisfactory. - You have a difficult and-com- 
plicated problem: You areserving one of the 
most important interests of our times and 
apparently you are doing it as efficiently and 
as expeditiously as_we have reason to ex- 

ct.” 
es CANNON also complimented the Com- 
mission on the manner “in which it has han- 
dled its budget and on its dealings with the 
committee, and especially the economical 
way in which it approached the whole sub- 
ject.” 

In the politically edited version of the 
hearings, the above statements by the com- 
mittee chairman have been removed, along 
with Mr. Strauss’ responses. Unwarranted 
remarks, derogatory to Admiral Strauss, Dr. 
Libby, or other AEC witnesses, were kept 
in the hearings. The minority members 
objected frequently to the arbitrary and 
often discourteous treatment of witnesses 
representing the majority views of the Com- 
mission, 

The record has been juggled to give false 
weight to testimony appealing to the bias 
of the committee majority while other testi- 
mony has been omitted from the printed 
record. In at least one instance, the remarks 
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of a minority member ‘of the subcommittee 
were stricken without his permission. 

a colloquy between the committee 
chairman and Mr. Strauss (pp. 63~71 of part 
It of the printed record) the committee 
chairman asked Mr. Strauss to give the clerk 
a statement, representing the view of a 
majority of the Atomic Energy Commission 
on the subject of the Gore-Holifield atomic 
power acceleration bills which Mr. Strauss 
wanted to place in the record. This state- 
ment is omitted from the printed record. A 
long statement representing the one-member 
minority view on the Commission is included 
in full. It is interesting to note that this 
one member, who now advocates a crash 
program, which testimony shows to be 
inimical to the best interest of the Nation, 
was himself opposed to the extended Federal 
financing program idea in January. Through 
the entire hearings he was given space and 
recognition, as opposed to the three members 
of the Commission present who did not sup- 
port this crash program and the absent 
member who was reported to agree with 
these three. In this Nation, a vote of four 
to one is presumed to represent a decision. 
In the committee, the politically inspired 
opinion of one Commissioner seems to in- 
fluence the committee majority. 

Readers of part 2 of the hearings will be 
interested to observe the headings of various 
paragraphs and to compare them with the 
indexed hearings. Reference from the index 
to the pages indicated will fail to disclose 
the listed headings in many~instances; in 
turn, a great many of the actual headings 
will not be in the indeX¥. Many of the 
nonindexed headings are both political and 
inaccurate. 

These hasty examples are sufficient to show 
that the printeti record is not a true account 
of what transpired in the hearings of the 
Atomic Energy Commission before the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. 


ee 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Houses oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.€., May 23,1959. 
The Honorable Warren G. MaGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHarrMAN: You are in receipt of 
a@ letter from Chairman CLARENCE CANNON, 
of the House Appropriations Committee, in 
which he states: “In denying the truth and 
accuracy of the printed hearing record of 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee, Mr. 
Strauss is implicitly impugning the integ- 
rity of the subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee of which the subcommittee is a part.” 
We are members of that committee. We 
emphatically disagree with Mr. CANNON. 

It was not Secretary Strauss who at the 
recent Senate hearings on his confirmation 
initiated criticism of the 1956 printed rec- 
ord of the hearings. It was 15 members of 
the Appropriations Committee, including us, 
who signed a critical minority report back 
in 1956. Secretary Strauss at the recent 
hearings before the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commierce Committee, in response 
to questions by Senators, and in defending 


’ himself, quoted from our report. Secretary 


Strauss had every right in the world to refer 
to this public document as evidence in sup- 
port of his defense against unjust attacks and 
conclusions in respéct to his public service. 

The following is what was uncovered in 
1956 in connection with this matter. 

The events in question occurred as a re- 
sult of hearings before a Subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee of the House 
in the 84th Congress during June and July 
1956 and the charges made by Mr. CaNnNoN 
and the defense by Mr. Strauss center around 
the accuracy of the printed report of the 
hearings at that time. 
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Fifteen members of the Appropriations 
Committee signed a minority report which 
began as follows: 

“We find ourselves unable to support a 
report, the conclusions of which are not in 
accord with Pee cress We cannot ap- 

ve prin rom which pertinent 
Codey bes been omitted, or which has 
been molded to meet the desire to make a 
case, irrespective of’ the evidence (the words 
“irrespective of the evidence” are italicized) 
in favor of public power from atomic re- 


’ soures.” 


The fact is that the printed hearings did 
omit material testimony and did include 
material which on its face proves the charge 
of the 15-member report that the printed 
hearings are not a factual account of the 
testimony. 

For example, pages 41, 42, and 43 of part I 
of the printed hearings indicate that Chair- 
man CANNON introduced on June 13, 1956, 
a letter into the record at that point which 
in part reads as follows: 

“I direct your attention to pages 9181 
through 9188 of the CoNncrEssIONAL RECORD 
of Wednesday, June 13, wherein this adver- 
tisement is severely criticized and pointedly 
ridiculed by Senator CLINTON ANDERSON, of 
New Mexico, chairman of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy.” 

As the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp for June 13, 
1956, was not available until the next day, 
June 14; the letter in question could not 
have been written on June 13, 1956, nor 
placed in the hearing record by Chairman 
CANNON on June, 13, 1956, as the printed 
hearings indicate. If this is not conclusive 
evidence that the printed record was, to use 
the softly worded assertion of the minority, 
“molded”—any_ other description of what 
was done with it might require a less tact- 
ful-word. . 

Those who were present at the hearings 
recall that Chairman CaNNoN opened with 
encomiums and compliments to the Com- 
mission to which the Chairman of the Com- 
mission responded in kind. These were 
edited out before the transcript was printed, 
but not very skillfully edited, because on 
page 71 of part I of the printed hearings one 
of the members of the committee is quoted 
as follows: 

“Mr. Strauss, I certainly respect you as a 
very able gentleman, and as the chairman of 
a very important Commission, a very great 
Commission.» I wish I could share the ap- 
plause of our chairman for your Commis- 
sion.” 

This remark is altogether meaningless in 
the context since the chairman’s compli- 
mentary statements to which the member 
referred were edited out. 

Pages 41, 42, and 43 of part I of the printed 
hearings contain the major portion of a let- 
ter to the editor published in a local news- 
paper on June 25, 1956, yet this letter is 
baldly made a part of the testimony of June 


' 18, 12 days before the letter appeared. This 


is certainly a molding of the printed rec- 
ord, The minority report took note of this. 
The minority noted that the inclusion of a 
letter written long after the hearing and im- 
bedded in the record as a part of the testi- 
mony without explanation and without an 
opportunity for the committee to agree to 
its inclusion or question statements con- 
tained in it was irregular. The minority re- 
port noted furthermore that in order to 
prevent divulging the date, the first sentence 
of the letter was deliberately cut. This was 
unprecedented procedure and deeply dis- 
turbing to many members of the committee. 

Chairman Cannon’s current attack on Mr. 
Strauss ig not generated by the current inci- 
dent to which he ascribes his letter. It is of 
much older date. To support this assertion, 
let us quote again from the minority 
signed by 15 members of the Appropriations 
Committee, including us. 
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“Chairman Strauss, and the two other 
Commissioners present, were treated with 
unwarranted disrespect, and at times with 


_ abuse when they attempted to present facts. 


The three Commissioners were hindered in 
the presentation of their testimony, or were 
prevented from giving complete answers, or 
were denied the privilege of inserting perti- 
nent information in the record.” 

Let us quote to you one further portion 
from the minority report: 

“The original issue of the committee re- 
port, furnished the full committee at its 
meeting this morning, July 20, was so full of 
inaccurate, and at times almost libelous at- 
tacks on the chairman of the Commission 
that several of the majority members them- 
selves could not stomach it. We hope it will 
be cleaned up before it is filed with the 
Congress. The bitterness of the personal and 
untrue attacks on Commissioner Strauss, Mr. 
Cisler, and other men who happened to dis- 
agree with the committee chairman’s prede- 
cided opinions, or with the suggestions of the 
lone minority member of the Commission, is 
unequalled in the memory of minority mem- 
bers of this committee. 

“The readers of the report, at some future 
date, when the heat of the argument has 
cooled, but the report regrettably still stands 
as an Official record, must understand that 
the slanderous assertions, if allowed to re- 
main, are untrue, unfair, and unworthy of a 
committee whose past actions have demon- 
strated greatness, not pettiness, and that we 
not only disagree, but say to Chairman 
Strauss, and the other under attack, that we 
rank them among the great and the patriotic 
citizens of this Republic, willing to suffer 
these indignities in the service of the United 
States.” 

We have in our possession a copy of the 
press release put out by the minority mem- 
bers of the subcommittee the night the hear- 
ings were released, July 20, 1956. 

We also have in our possession photostatic 
copies of each page of the original transcript 
referred to in this letter and all of these are 
available for your examination. 

If the minority report is not already in the 
record of your committee’s hearing, we ask 
that it be placed in the printed hearings. 

We respectfully request that this letter be 
placed in the printed hearings of your com- 
mittee on Mr. Strauss’ confirmation. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN TABER, 
BEN F. JENSEN, 
Ivor D. Fenron, 
- GeRaLp R. For, Jr., 
Prank T. Bow, 
Members, Committee on Appropriations. 





Minority Report on Public Power From 


Atomic Sources 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1959 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, so that the 
Members may have a more complete un- 
derstanding ‘of the issues raised by the 
gentleman from Iowa and others con- 
cerning the testimony of Secretary of 
Commerce Strauss during consideration 
of the second supplemental appropria- 
tion bill, 1957, and in support of the 
letter and statement I have previously 


presented tothe House on this subject, 
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I include with my remarks the minority 

report on this bill: 

MrnortTry Report, 84TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, REPoRT -No. 
2849, SeconD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
Brit, 1957 
We find ourselves unable to support a re- 

port, the conclusions in which are not in 
accord with the testimony. We cannot ap- 
prove printed hearings, from which pertinent 
testimony has been omitted, or which has 
been mokied to meet a desire to make a 
case, irrespective of the evidence, in favor 
of public power from atomic sources. We 
oppose committing the Government to spend 
large amounts of money which would other- 
wise be spent by private industry; and to 
building reactors in various parts of the 
world before we have established the relative 
merits of these reactors by continued re- 
search in the United States. We are unwill- 
ing to jeopardize the security of our own 
Nation by spreading our scientists, our in- 
dustrial know-how, and our own, recognized 
advances in a critical field, prematurely and 
thinly over so great an area as the report 
contemplates. Evidence submitted before 
this committee, as well as at Geneva, indi- 
cates this Nation is ahead of all other na- 
tions in the development of atomic energy 
for peaceful uses, as it is for the demands 
of atomic powered war. We want to keep 
the United States in this position. 

We believe the proposed crash prograth, 
supported by only one member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission (in: opposition to the 
considered judgment of the other four mem- 
bers, and of skilled scientists and technicians 
on the Commission’s staff) is intended de- 
liberately to open the door for Federal 
domination and control of atomic power. 
This would be a long step toward.the com- 
plete socialization of the electric utility 
industry, at a tremendpus cost to the tax- 
payers. 

Senator Gore, of Tennessee, who is one of 
the sponsors of the legislation which would 
authorize this “crash” program is quoted by 
the Evening Star of Washington, D.C., in 
the issue of Wednesday, July 18, 1956, as 
saying, regarding the bill, that “he regards 
its provisions for Government construction 
of atomic power plants as one of the key- 
stones of a four-point public power pro- 
gram he expects the Democrats to spell out 
in their platform at the party’s Chicago 
convention.” This same article called at- 
tention to a statement, in the Senate, that 
President Eisenhower would veto the bill if 
it were passed by the House. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 is the law. 
The use of atomic energy and power, for the 
benefit of all the people, must be developed 
under the act. The declared purpose of that 
act was that (a) the development, use, and 
control of atomic energy shall be so directed 
so as to make the maximum contribution 
to the general welfare, subject at all times 
to the paramount objective of making the 
maximum contribution to the.common de- 
fense and security; and (b) the develop- 
ment, use, and control of atomic energy 
shall be directed so as to promote world 
peace, improve the general welfare, increase 
the standard of living, and strengthen free 
competition in private enterprise. 

This act became law less than 2 years ago, 
on August 30, 1954. 

There can be little doubt that S. 4146 
(H.R. 12061) upon which this “crash” pro- 
gram is based, represents an amendment to 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, contrary to 
and inconsistent with the declared policy 
of that act, shown in (b) above. 

By no stretch of the imagination can the 
the proposed “crash” program strengthen 
free competition in private enterprise. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is 
charged with carrying out of the policy 
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prescribed by the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954. Four of the five Commissioners, ac- 
companied by staff members, appeared before 
the Public Works Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, from June 13 
through July 3, 1956. 

The record is filled with specious reason- 
ing, and the preconceived conclusions of 
some members of the majority. 

The objective was to justify a crash pro- 
gram for’Federal construction of admittedly 
uneconomic, large and small scale atomic 
power plants. The facts brought out in the 
hearings disclose that such a crash program 
would hurt rather than help national pro- 
gram of developing the technical knowledge 
needed to construct and operate nuclear re- 
actors for the production of economic elec- 
tric power. More serious, however, is the 
detrimental effect such a crash program 
would have on the defense activities of the 
Commission, other defense activities, and of 
American industry. 

Admiral Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, testifying on April 18, 1956 
before a subcommittee of the House Appro- 
priations committee, pointed up this short- 
age of competent scientific personnel for 
research and development work. He said: 

“I have come to the conclusion that we are 
spending probably all the money in research 
and development that we can spend to ad- 
vantage. We have reached a stage where the 
limitation in that field is probably, a matter 
of competent scientific personnel available 
for that work. 

“We can give a contract to a company for 
research and usually they will take it. Then 
we see ads in the paper where they try to 
hire trained men away from some other com- 
pany that is producing on some other other 
defense research program. There is a short- 
age. If we were to materially increase our 
efforts in this line I think we would cause 
trouble.” 

UNFAIR HEARINGS 


One member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission (apparently the instigator of the 
crash program idea for the Federal construc- 
tion of uneconomic atomic’ powerplants) was 
given almost unlimited opportunity to pre- 
sent his views and to insert quotations and 
material in the record. The present position 
on the part of Mr. Murray appears, from 
the testimony, to date only from February 23, 
1956. 

By contrast, Chairman Strauss, and the 
two other Commissioners present, were 
treated with unwarranted disrespect, and at 
times with abuse when they attempted to 
present facts. The three Commissioners 
were hindered in the presentation of their 
testimony, or were prevented from giving 
complete answers, or were denied the privi- 
lege of inserting pertinent information in 
the record. 

An example of favoritism is shown on 
pages 74-78 of the hearings, where a lengthy 
statement by Mr. Murray was included with- 
out questions. Then, when Chairman 
Strauss asked permission to include a state- 
ment, representing the views of the major- 
ity of the commission members, he was told 
to hand it to the clerk, and that it would 
be taken up in regular‘order. That was the 
last of it. (See pp. 63 and 64 of the hear- 
ings, pt. 2.) : 

Pages 41, 42, and 43 of the hearings, con- 
tain the major portion of a “Letter to the 
Editor,” published in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald on June 25, 1956. These 
pages are part of the testimony of June 13, 
1956. The inclusion of a letter written 10 
days later, without explanation and without 
an opportunity for committee members to 
agree to its inclusion, or to question state- 
ments contained in it, is irregular. The 
first sentence of the letter was deliberately 
cut, to prevent divulging the date irregu- 
larity. 
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At one place (on pp. 8 and 9 df the re- 
porter’s transcript, No. 79769) there was de- 
leted, from, the published hearings, a state- 
ment and the questions of a minority mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, and the answers 
of the witness, without the knowledge and 
consent of that member, 

There appears to us to be little question 
that the desire to put the Federal Govern- 
ment into the construction and operation of 
large- and small-scale atomic powerplants 
is part of an attempt to create a public 
power versus private power issue for the 
coming political campaign, Those con- 
cerned with this continuing movement to- 
wards the nationalization of the electric 
utility industry know that this poorly dis- 
guised basic intent would be futile, It 
would invite a veto by the President, 

Curiously, ample evidence in opposition 
to a crash program, for the construction and 
operation by the Federal Government of a 
large number of atomic powerplants, here 
and abroad, can be found in an analysis of 
the statements of the chief proponent of 
this proposal, as well as in the testimony’ of 
the other AEC Commissioners, and of expert 
witnesses. 

In the hearings (p. 362, of pt. 2) Dr. Libby 
testified frankly that the crash program 
would, in his opinion, result in drawing 
scientists from the work on which they were 
now engaged, in the Commission’s carefully 
planned program, and spreading them thinly 
over the larger area contemplated in the 
Murray crash program, to the obvious handi- 
cap of an orderly development of such power 
for both civilian-and military uses. 

The testimony indicates repeatedly that 
the Commission’s greatest problem is the 
shortage of technical manpower. With Mr. 
Murray’s own admission (p. 339 of pt. 2) 
that the AEC staff now has its hands full, 
it is difficult to see where the additional 
trained engineers and scientists will come 
from to take on the proposed crash program. 
He suggests a new-and additional staff ‘in 
spite of constant testimony on the shortage 
of scientists. 

We call attention to the waste of both 
money and manpower if we were to start 
building these reactors all over the world, 
before we have concluded the necessary re- 
search and development in this country. 
We would have to send technicians to the 
points of installation, no matter how far 
away these might be, every time a bug de- 
veloped in one of the reactors. 

Industry itself, cooperating with the Gov- 
ernment, is engaged in research and devel- 
opment, leading to the exportation of re- 
actors for foreign markets. The testimony 
shows a number already contemplated from 
these sources. As practical know-how in- 
creases, there is no reason to doubt that 
industry will enter this market and expand 
it. 

The implications of the majority report 
are that the crash program would entail 
the construction of both large and small 
scale reactors, which have not yet been 
proven, and for which there is not yet as- 


surance of successful or safe operation. It’ 


must be remembered that we are now appro- 
priating money for continued research on 
five different types of reactors, only two of 
which are presently in operation on a prac- 
tical scale. 

The committee members who apparently 
wish to create a new Federal power mo- 
nopoly are attempting to use the fact that 
private industry has not completed an 
atomic powerplant, and put it in operation, 
in the less than 2 years which have elapsed 
since the act was passed, to insist that the 
Federal Government must now step in. 
They know that néither indus nor Gov- 
ernment can design and build large-size 
atomic reactors overnight, and that many 
new and technical problems must first be 
solved, This is a new industry in itself. 
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They know that industry is today spending 
$30 million a year to develop this new in- 
dustry, and plans an expenditure of almost 
a half-billion dollars. 

Most important, these propagandists for 
public power monopolies know that, from 
the very start of the atomic age, when the 
Manhattan project was the most secret of 
all war secrets, we have depended on the 
manpower and the Know-how of private in- 
dustry, just as we should admit we must do 
today. Without Westinghouse, Du Pont, 
Dow, General Electric, and the rest of this 
distinguished list, there would be no bomb, 
and no “atoms for peace.” 


MISLEADING AND NONFACTUAL HEADINGS 


We deplore the wide use, throughout part 
2 of the AEC hearings, of headings that are 
not in accord with the testimony. This use 
of misleading and erroneous headings ap- 
pears to be an effort to influence the reader 
to accept the interpretations and the pre- 
conceived opinions of the majority in charge 
of the hearings. To us, this indicates a fear, 
and justifiably so, that the reader would not 
reach the same conclysions by reading the 
hearings for himself. 

Anvexample will be found on page 375 of 
part 2. The heading reads: “President 
Eisenhower's Views Ratify the Approach of 
the Joint Committee.” A few inches below, 
on the same page, Chairman Strauss points 
out that the President did not appoint the 
“McKinney Panel,” to which reference is 


being made. It was appointed by the 
Joint Committee. The President had not 
expressed himself, 


We call attention to specific inaccuracies 
in the accompanying committee report: On 
page 4, the statement is made that “the 
committee insisted that its hearings * * * 
be unclassified, etc.” Frankly, the com- 
mittee did no such thing, nor was there 
any need for it. We have been hearing this 
subject for more than 10 years, with a con- 
stant effort on the part of the Commission 


to provide “accurate and understandable in-' 


formation,” and to declassify it. 

On page 7, the report misinterprets the 
attitude of Chairman Strauss of AEC. Noth- 
ing in the ttéstimony confirms this state- 
ment, nor does the AEC Chairman hold the 
opinions charged to him. The unreliability 
of Russian statistics is a matter of common 
knowledge, admitted by all. AEC Commis- 
sioners, including Commissioner Murray, 
but the conclusion to be reached is an em- 
phasis on the need for constant checking 
and observation, in addition to our own 
continued research. 

Again, on page 7, the report states that 
we are 3 years behind Russia and Great 
Britain, The testimony before the commit- 
tee, as in the conference at Geneva, is the 
opposite of this statement. 


What the report neglects to state is that 
an atomic reactor does not produce electric 
power. The reactor is a substitute for the 
heat under a boiler. It may be used, among 
other things, to produce the steam which 
then operates equipment which in turn pro- 
duces electric power or light. When the 
United States operates a reactor continu- 
ously for the length of time we have oper- 
ated one in the Nautilus, we have in fact 
proven not only the design of the reactor, 
but our lead in this important field. To ap- 
ply it to the production of electri¢ power, 
to light a city for exampie, requires only 
the necessary designs and construction, and 
these follow in rapid and proper order, under 
the program submitted by the AEC, 

On page 8, the report states flatly that the 
United States has nothing comparable 
the Russian 5,000-kilowatt plant. In le 
language, this is not so. The Nautilus and 
Sea Wolf.are visible evidences of its inaccu- 
racy. The report omits the known fact that 
the Russian reactor may or may not have 
been operating “continuously.” The testi- 
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mony shows it to be supported by a stream. 
Plant tied to the same grid. 

On page 9, the report states that “this 
Nation is bogged down in inexcusable stag- 
nation.” This statement is not correct. We 
have more developments, than at any time 
in our atomic civilian history. The big re- 
actor and power setup at Shippingport is 
almost ready for operation. Planned for 
60,000 kilowatts, it is now estithated to pro< 
duce up to 100,000 kilowatts. 

Referring to the report, on page 10, we 
point out that the majority members might 
pt least try to be consistent. The report 
states that no nation in the world knows 
which type of reactor is best or safest, and 
then asks Congress to insist that the AEC 
build innumerable-plants and “tie them into 
communities ‘for the supply of electricity.” 
In other words, we don’t know yet just what 
to do, so let’s go into full (and expensive) 
production, even if we have to spread our 
scientific knowledge so thin the safety of the 
United States may suffer. On page 13 the 
report states definitely that no industry 
“dares to take a chance.” This is an untrue 
statement, in the face of the “chances” al- 
ready being taken by industry to cooperate 
in the program, and the millions now being 
spent by industry. Contracts are concluded, 
or under negotiation, for atomic reactor de- 
velopments with Commonwealth Edison Co., 
180,000 kilowatts; Yankee Atomic Electric 
Co., 134,000 kilowatts; Consolidated Edison 
Co., 140,000 kilowatts; Detroit Edison and its 
associates, fast breeder reactor over 100,000 
kilowatts; Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 
150,000 kilowatts; Duquesne Light Co. and 
Westinghouse Electric Co. (Shippingport 
plant) , 60,000 kilowatts or more; and numer- 
ous smaller companies and cooperatives. 

On page 16 the report calls attention to 
the expenditure of $15 billion by the Govern- 
ment. We accept the figure but think the 
report would have been more honest if it 
had added that most of this was spent for 
weapon development, and that we spent the 
greater part through contractual relations 
with such industries as we now propose to 
draw into the picture in the partnership pro- 
gram of the AEC. 

On page 16 this astonishing statement is 
made: “The United States * * * is not cop- 
ing with these problems.” How far can you 
get from the truth, and print such a state- 
ment in a report and still maintain the in- 
tegrity of a congressional committee? 

The issue of the committee report, 
furnished the full committee at its meeting 
this morning, July 20, was so full of inac- 
curate, and at times almost libelous attacks 
of the Chairman of the Commission that 
several of the majority members themselves 
could not stomach it. We hope it will be 
cleaned up before it is filed with the Con- 
gress. The bitterness of the personal and 
untrue attacks on Commissioner Strauss, Mr. 
Visler, and other: men who happened to dis- 
agree with the committee chairman’s pre- 
decided opinions, or with the suggestions of 
the lone minority member of the Commis- 
sion, is unequaled in the memory of minor- 
ity members of this committee. 

The readers of the report, at some future 
date, when the heat of the argument has 
cooled, but the report regrettably still stands 
as an Official record, must understand that 
the slanderous assertions, if allowed to re 
main, are untrue, unfair, and unworthy of 
@ committee whose past actions have demon- 
strated greatness, not pettiness, and that we 
not only disagree, but say to Chairman 
Strauss, and the other under attack, that we 
rank them among the great and the patriotic 
citizens of this Republic, willing to suffer 
these indignities in the service of the United 
States. ’ 

On page 20, the report characterizes a full- 
page advertisement, inserted as one part of 
an educational campaign, directed to the 
paper's readers by a group of private power 
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companies, as misleading and ill-advised. 
We submit that the advertisement was not 
misleading, but clear and accurate, and we 
will not join any statement which labels, as 
“ill-advised,” the constitutional right of any 
citizen or group of citizens to present their 
side of a controversial issue through either 
the editorial columns or the advertising 
pages of any newspaper. 

We submit in conclusion, that— 

There is no present lack of power in the 
United States. 

We do not underestimate the advances in 
atomic knowledge made in other countries, 
and we are aware of them, but the United 
States still leads in practical research and 
the development of~reactors. To maintain 
this lead,-we must not waste either money 
or the scientists who have put us in the lead 
and can keep us there. 

The proposed expenditure of $400 million, 
above the budget request, and against the 
majority opinion of the AEC Commissioners, 
is unnecessary, wasteful, and inimical to the 
best interest of the Nation. 

The AEC is carrying on a well-considered 
and well-planned program, drawing in the 
best brains and abilities of American indus- 
try. We should not insist that these assets 
be spread as thin, as the bill and the appro- 
priation proposes to spread them, 

Nothing in the testimony, nor in the bill, 
specifies the number of reactors to be built 
by the United States, nor where they are to 
be built. We are just to start off in full 
flight—building them. Nor does any testi- 
mony indicate even approximately the prob- 
able cost of this “crash” program, nor the 
length of time it would delay the considered 
program now underway. Estimates have 
been made which place the total cost in the 
billions. 

We oppose the inclusion of this initial $400 
million, to put the Government in the public 
power business with atomic energy. We sup- 
port the original budget request for $1,898,- 
700,000, and are willing to accept the addi- 
tional $40 million added by the committee. 

JoHN Taser; Ben F. JENSEN; H, Car. 
ANDERSEN; Ivor D. FENTON; JOHN 
PHILLIPS; ErRRETT P. ScCRIVNER; CLIFF 
CLEVENGER; EARL WILSON; BENJAMIN 
F. JAMES; GERALD R. Forp, Jr.; EDWARD 
T. Mutter; CHartes W. VuRSELL; T. 
MILLet HAND; Haro.p C, OsTERTAG; and 
Frank T. Bow. ee 





The Challenge to American Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us who favor Federal aid to education 
programs are increasingly concerned 
about the complacency—both in Con- 
gress and out—over the challenge con- 
fronting American education. This 
week, for example, the President’s Sci- 
ence Advisory Committee, headed by Dr. 
James R. Killian, Jr., issued a report 
boldly pointing out some of our educa- 
tional shortcomings. Yet there are 
ample reasons for misgivings that the 
recommendations of this distinguished 
committee will be quickly shelved to 
gather dust along with earlier reports 
filed by the White House Conference on 
Education, the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, and the 
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Rockefeller Brothers Fund Report on 
Education. 

The word “crisis” may not be apt to- 
describe our educational predicament, 
Instruction is not a spectacular feat with 
climaxes and places for appropriate ap- 
plause. The intellectual fiber and char- 
acter of a country are forged. both’ in 
and out of classrooms by a slow process 
of accretion. But nevertheless, the ca- 
pacity of our people to do great things 
next generation, and the next after that, 
is for better or worse being determined 
today and tomorrow. 

It is this fact which underscores the 
concern many of us feel over the recom- 
mendation of the Killian and Rockefeller 
reports that our current annual invest- 
ment in education should be doubled—as 
a “minimal rather than an extravagant 
goal” to quote the Killian group. Who 
will say that our failure to launch a 
vigorous three-pronged effort—local, 
State, and Federal—to reach this goal, 
is not an urgent national task? 

Evidence of the challenge we face 
confronts us almost every time we open 
a newspaper. I present herewith two 
illustrative news items—a dispatch filed 
a few days ago by the Moscow corre- 
spondent of the New York Times; and 
an Associated Press account of a speech 
delivered last week in Milwaukee by Dr. 
Edward Teller: 

[From the New York Times, May 12, 1959] 
STaLiIn Era Past, AMERICANS STRESS 
(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 

Moscow, May 11.—President Harlan H. 
Hatcher of the University of Michigan said 
today it was time that Americans realized 
the Stalin era was dead and that Russians 
recognized that the age of the robber nations 
was past. 

President Hatcher made his comment in 
summing up his favorable impressions of the 
Soviet educational system from a month's 
inspection of Soviet universities. 

Dr. Hatcher is the leader of one of several 
American educational groups that have been 
surveying the Soviet educational field. Other 
ranking educators who have just completed a 
study tour include President Henry T. Heald 
of the Ford Foundation, and Shepherd Stone 
of the Ford Foundation, Prof, Philip E. 
Mosely, director of studies of the Council of 
Foreign Relations; F. Cyril James, vice chan- 
cellor of McGill University, Montreal; Nor- 
man P. Auburn, president of Akron Univer- 
sity, and William Pine, head of the scholar- 
ship program of the Ford Motor Co. Fund. 

SOVIET GETS HIGH MARKS 

Dr. Hatcher spoke only for himself. How- 
ever, the educators generally gave Soviet 
higher education very high marks. 

“Soviet society is moving at a much faster 
rate than is generally realized either here 
or abroad,” Dr. Hatcher declared. “Education 
is the motivating and guiding force in this 
evolution. I think that the direction of this 
moventent is going to surprise everyone.” 

Dr. Hatcher said it was time that “my 
countrymen begin to understand that 
changes can take place in the Soviet sys- 
tem and that these changes are actually oc- 
curring before our eyes.” 

He said he felt that too many persons in 
the United States, particularly at the policy- 
making level, tended to overlook the evolu- 
tion that has occurred in the last 6 years. 

“Stalin is dead and it is time that Wash- 
ington began to realize this,” Dr. Hatcher 
said. “And in the same connection it is high 
time that Moscow understands that the era 
of the robber barons, the era of primitive 
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19th century capitalism, has ended in the 
United States and given way to a completely 
new way of life.” 

UNIVERSITIES VISITED 

The group of educators headed by Dr. 
Hatcher has visited seven of the principal 
Soviet . universities—Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kiev, Tiflis, Tashkent, Samarkand, and Ir- 
kutsk. Their principal impression in Soviet 
higher education was one of drive, energy, 
Pioneering spirit and high competence. 
They devoted chief attention to the hu- 
manities and were surprised to find that 
contrary to the reports of some observers 
Soviet humanities were not being skimped 
for the sake of science. 

“On the contrary, we have found that the 
humanities here have benefited from the im- 
pact of new scientific attitudes,” Dr. Hatch- 
er said, He gave much credit to the excel- 
lent foundation laid in the Soviet 10-year 
schools in languages and in literature, not 
only of Russia but of foreign countries. 

“Students arrive at the university won- 
derfully well prepared,” he said. “They have 
excellent study habits. Their extracurric- 
ular activities are tied into serrious subjects. 
Reading habits are widespread and good. 
The use of libraries is exceptional.” 

It was his opinion that Soviet scientists, 
engineers, and technicianss had a broader 
basis of the humanities than many in the 
United States. 

He helped conduct a seminar for graduate 
students at Moscow University in contem- 
porary literature and was surprised at how 
widely read and conversant the students 
were with English and American literature. 

“There is a spirit of competition all the way 
through the Soviet education system and 
indeed Soviet life which I did not expect to 
find,” he said. 

As Tar as ideology is concerned, Dr. Hatch- 
er said, he examined the content of many 
ideological courses and found their general 
nature not so different in concept from 
American courses in civics and government 
as he had expected. 


He was particularly struck by the driving 


energy and pioneering spirit east of the 
Urals. Irkutsk University with 3,500 stu- 


-dents soon will double in size while Moscow 


and Leningrad will remain relatively stable. 


Te.ter Says Russ Lep IN ScIENCE 


MILWAUKEE, MAy 20.—Noted physicist Dr. 
Edward Teller, said Wednesday night that 
“10 years from now Russia will become the 
unquestioned world leader in the field of 
science.” 

“All we can hope to do is to regain our 
lost leadership at some later date,” said 
Teller, professor of physics at the University 
of California at Berkeley. He is generally 
credited with the major portion of the re- 


‘search which led to the development of the 


hydrogen bomb. ’ 

Dr. Teller said he had no doubt that the 
world will be modeled after Russian ideas 
and not after our own by the end of the 
century. 

He spoke at the opening meeting of a 
3-day conference at Marquette University 
on “The’Education of the Scientist in a Free 
Gemocracy.” 

In recent years Teller has been an out- 
spoken opponent of nuclear test bans, a 
proponent of faster missile production, and 
an advocate of a wide variety of fission and 


_ fusion weapons. The 51-year-old Teller 


often has disclaimed sole responsibility for 
the hydrogen bomb, but has testified that 
he was one of only a half dozen or so who 
worked on it in the period immediately 
after World War II. 

He suggested a few emergency measures 
im the field of scientific education. 

He asked that scientifically inclined chil- 
dren be started early and that talent, which 
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he defined as only a strong interest in what 
is an endless game with surprises around 
every corner, be developed. He also pleaded 
for more and better teachers and teaching 
methods. 





H.R. 2729 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I would like to in- 
sert a letter and a memorandum that I 
have recently sent to the members of 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce with regard to my 
bill, H.R. 2729. As I feel this legislation 
is of great interest to small business, I 
felt that it should be brought to the at- 
tention of this body. 

The letter and memorandum follow: 

May 26, 1959. 

The Honorable Oren Harris, 

Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am writing this 
letter, on the equal pricing bill, H.R. 2729, 
to all members of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in re- 
sponse to a request that they be informed 
about the measure, its mechanics, and its 
purposes. : 

There are two bases for this bill: 

1. Complaints in growing numbers from 
independent businessmen that their manu- 
facturer-suppliers are increasingly entering 
direct competition with them, either straight 
to consumer from factory or through fac- 
tory-owned stores, at prices which the inde- 
pendents cannot meet, on any profitable 
basis. 

2. Research which indicates that our pres- 
ent antitrust laws do not in any way afford 
any protections for these independent busi- 
nessmen against this particular type of price 
discrimination. 

There is ample evidence that this manu- 
facturer direct-to-consumer or factory- 
owned store unfair price competition is in- 
juring independent business people, which is 
set forth at length in the accompanying 
memorandum, 

As to the second point made in the mem- 
orandum, I believe we are all in agreement 
with the need for such legislation as the 
Robinson-Patman law now on the books. 
This law prohibits unfair price discrimina- 
tions which promote monopoly. But the 
fact is that while it covers relationships 
between manufacturers and their various 
classes of retailers and wholesalers, it does 
not cover the relationship between a manu- 
facturer selling direct and his own independ- 
ent retailers. 

Mr. George J. Burger, vice president, Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business 
had a more than 2-hour conference with the 
five Federal Trade Commissioners on this 
problem, last fall. He was told that in the 
Agency’s opinion, the Robinson-Patman law, 
which aims to promote fair pricing competi- 
tion, does not extend to price discrimina- 
tions between manufacturers selling direct 
and through factory-owned stores on the one 
hand, and their independent dealers on the 
other. The plain fact is that as matters 
stand, so far as the independent who is 
being unfairly squeezed by his own manu- 
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facturer-supplier is concerned, he has no 
protection, and he has no hope of protection. 
My own investigations confirmed this fact, 
and that is why I am sponsor of H.R. 2729. 
The one and only purpose of this bill is to 
afford the independent businessman the 
same assurances of fair, nonmonopolistic 
competition in his relationship with directly 
competing manufacturer suppliers as he 
already has in other respects. 
I do think this bill is urgently needed, and 
I urge your favorable action on it so that it 
‘ may become law, 
Sincerely, 
ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
Member of Congress. 


MEMORANDUM REGARDING H.R. 2729 


On March 25, 1959, Mr. James W. Cassedy, 
general counsel, National Auto and~ Flat 
Glass Dealers Association, spoke before this 
committee in support of H.R. 2729. He 
quoted reports from many of his group’s 
members indicating injury from this type of 
factory direct competition. Here are a few 
of those quotes: 

“Ed’s Glass Shop, 739 Southwest 29th, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.: ‘In 1956 our account 
with Pittsburgh Plate Glass was in excess 
of $17,000, but they did not thik enough 
of my account, so in turn they solicit my 
accounts, selling some of them at the same 
price they sell auto glass shops.’ ; 

“Allentown Glass & Paint Co., 501 North 
Seventh, Allentown, Pa.: ‘They (Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass) sell glass to our insurance and 
garage: customers at the same price they sell 
to us who are dealers or retailers.’ 

“Bridgewood Auto’ Glass Co., 1422 Stiles, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: ‘Pittsburgh Plate has 
gone into dealers and sold them bent glass 
at the price I buy it.’ ” 

On March 23, Mr, Frank T. Underhill, ex- 
ecutive director, Independent Shoeman, 
speaking in favor of H.R. 2729, told the 
committee: “My association naturally is in 
favor of H.R. 2729 inasmuch as (maintain~- 
ing free enterprise in the shoe industry) is 
the very reason for Independeht Shoeman’s 
existence. “It has frequently come to our 
attention that factory-owned or factory 
controlled retail outlets quite often enjoy a 
competitive advantage over the independent 
operator due to special prices, extra dis- 
counts or, advertising allowances or some 
volume incentives. These reflect in the sell- 
ing prices * * *, Testimony given in the 
Brown-Kinney trial (civil action No. 10,527) 
indicates that the practice of lower prices 
to factory owned or controlled stores is very 
‘much a reality by those companies engaged 
in dual selling.” 

On March 23, 1959, in my own testimony 
before this committee I quoted from one 
of my own constituents, Mr. Ron Bushey, 


‘Bushey Radiator & Auto Glass Co. of 


Saginaw, Mich.: 

“I have been told by the manager of 
Pittsburgh Plate that they expect me to 
purchase from them between $35,000 and 
$40,000 of their glass, which represents 
about one-third of my yearly purchases, and 
if I didn’t, they would find another outlet. 
Please remember that Pittsburgh is in the 
retail business as my competitor. As such 
they have cut prices to my\ customers. 
Where I have sold to accounts for years, 
Pittsburgh has cut my price by 15 percent. 
* * * After cutting prices, Pitts 
raised their price to me by 10 percent * * *, 
This is a tragic situation for us little fellows 
trying to survive. This great company that 
manufactures, wholesales, and is my sup- 


independent tire dealer recently mentioned 
to Mr. George J. Burger, vice president, Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business. 
In part, this dealer declared (I will supply 
his name on request) : 
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“Since 1922 I have been a tire distributor 
for * * *, My business represents an invest- 
ment of $365,000 in the physical plant alone, 
and a half a million dollars including equip- 
ment, plus my 49 years of experience in the 
tire business. I built this business up to a 
volume of $1 million a year. In recent years 
the unfair and discriminatory practicés of 
the tire companies have reduced my business 
to where it is running at about $250,000 a 
year. Five years ago I had 27 employees. 
Today I have 12. Until 5 years ago my 
business was profitable. Today I am sup- 
porting my business out of my savings and 
investments. Last year I lost $26,000 in 
cash in my business, without taking out a 
penny for myself. In the past 8 months I 
have had to put $100,000 into the business. 
If present conditions continue I will soon be 
out of business, * * * 

“The very tire manufacturers whose busi- 
ness we independent dealers helped build 
are now destroying our business by sending 
company salesmen into * * * to sell tires to 
our customers cheaper than our buying 
prices. As a volume distributor I buy tires 
from the manufacturer at a discount of 6 
tens off the manufacturer’s list price plus 
an additional discount of 8 percent. I know 
of many instances where the tire companies 
in recent years have sold tires to my former 
customers at discounts of 7 tens and even 8 
tens off list price, No one of such customers 
buys half as many tires as Ido. I am not 
talking about sales to national companies, 
which are bad enough. I am talking about 
local truckers and transportation com- 
panies. The tire. companies will sell direct, 
at prices equal to and often below my cost, 
to anyone who has two trucks or more * * *, 
The situation cannot continue much longer 
without ruining me and other independent 
tire dealers.” 

The foregoing ties right in with an edi- 
torial which appeared recently in Super Serv- 
ice Station, a publication of the Irving- 
Cloud Publishing Co., for many years a rec- 
ognized authority on the automotive after- 
market. In part, this editorial read: 

“Regulation of pricing under dual market- 
ing practices may be one bit of legislation 
that most independent petroleum marketers 
and tire dealers will agree would help their 
businesses by removing two of their worst 
griefs. 

“Relief is promised in a bill (H.R. 2729) 
introduced. in the Congress by Representa- 
tive ALvin M. BzentTLEy, Republican, Michi- 
gan. It might stop one practice of which 
oil jobbers have been complaining for years, 
and equalize retail competition between gas- 
oline and tire dealers, and their suppliers’ 
stores. 

“The Bentley bill might not affect gasoline 
at service stations as much as tires which, it 
is the belief of antitrust bill sponsors in 
Washington, are billed to company stores at 
lower prices than the prices charged other 
retailers. * * * The Bentley bill may not be 
the solution of all manufacturer-distributor- 
dealer price troubles, but its passage could 
bring considerable relief in some areas.” 

But getting back to the tire field, actually 
the conditions noted above are nothing 
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stores were so low as to deny them a chance 
to remain competitive and make a profit. 

Some 100 percent of the Goodrich dealers 
who replied said that the prices set by manu- 
facturers selling direct or through stores 
were so low as to deny them a chance to 
remain competitive and make a profit. 

An average 75 percent of the foregoing 
dealers of all three manufacturers charged 
that tire manufacturers operating their own 
stores do not give independent dealers the 
same buying prices and services they offer 
their own outlets * * * and consequently, 
an average 84 percent said they knew of 
cases wherein tire manufacturers operating 
their own stores undersold their own dealers 
through these stores. 

That is why one prominent midwestern 
dealer, Mr. Charles Raney, Jr., told Senate 
Judiciary Committee on May 21, 1954: “If 
I thought that the past and present trends in 
the (factory direct) distribution of tires 
were to continue without correction, I would 
sell my business without further considera- 
tion and attempt to obtain employment with 
one of the major rubber companies, because 
surely as time passes, there is where we 
dealers would eventually be if we wished to 
remain in the tire industry. How can I, as 
an independent tire dealer, hope to compete 
with my own suppliers, when they are at- 
tempting to make deals direct with the con- 
sumer at prices very near those that I pay 
and in some instances considerably below?’ 

With reference to the survey conducted by 
Burger Tire Consultant Service, you will note 
there is no reference in it to the U.S. Rubber 
Co. That was because at the time it was 
the policy of that firm not to operate through 
company stores, Actually, immediately be- 
fore World War II, this firm did operate 
company stores. Alleged price discrimina- 
tions between these stores and its own inde- 
pendent dealers were part of charges of 
unfair competition brought against it by the 
Federal Trade Comimssion. But FTC drop- 
ped these charges when informed that U.S. 
Rubber had closed its factory stores. You 
may be interested to know that several years 
later, U.S. Rubber told a congressional com- 
mittee it was happy over this decision, be- 
cause it found operating conditions better 
through independent dealers only. How- 
ever, only recently, the firm reversed its 
policy on these things, and it now plans to 
open factory-owned retail stores once more. 

Now I have mentioned testimony of the 
injurious nature of this type of factory di- 
rect competition with retailers in the glass, 
shoe, and tire industries. I have touched on 
evidence of its existence in the oil industry. 
I can assure you that it exists in other 
industries, such as paints and plumbing. In 
other words, there is ample evidence that 


‘this type of direct competition is not the 


problem solely of one independent in one 
industry, or of the independents in any 
single industry. It covers independents in 
a broad and important segment of indus- 
tries, and as evidenced by reference to the 
United States Rubber Co, (above), and in the 
following testimony by George J. Burger, 
vice president, National Federation of In- 
dependent Business, before this cOmmittee, 
on March 18, 1959: 

“Is the retail shoe industry—as to the ac- 
tual number of stores owned and operated 
by major shoe producers, at this moment 
I do not have the estimated number but we 
have noted in a recent announcement in the 
Wall Street Journal February 6, 1959, that 
the General Shoe Co. proposes to open about 
50 retail in the low-price women’s 
shoe field, of course it goes without say- 
ing that what this company does, others 
will follow.” 


It is a growing problem. 


ational 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, on May 21, 
1954, while testifying in favor of 5, 175, a 
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bill to divorce tire manufacturers from re- 
tailing: 

“We are in favor of passage of S. 175, 
which is now pending before your committee. 
It might seem at first blush that there is a 
wide variance between the retailing of auto- 
mobile tires and the retailing of drugs and 
drug sundries, therefore, we respectfully wish 
to call to the committee’s attention the fact 
that the invaston of one field, if financially 
successful, presupposes the entry into 
another area.” 

But suppose this problem did not exist on 
such a broad basis. Suppose it were limited 
to, say, part of only one industry. I con- 
tend this would not make it any the less de- 
serving of our attention, or any the less 
actionable on our part. As Mr. George Bur- 
ger, vice president, National Federation of 
Independent Business has said, time and 
again, the basic question is whether it is 
right for a manufacturer to be able to go 
into markets and, either through factory- 
owned stores or direct from factory, under- 
sell his own established independent deal- 
ers, on a basis that has no necessary direct 
relationship to their efficiency of operations. 
Or, as Mr. George H. Frates, National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists, put it in his 1954 
testimony: 

“If a company is permitted to manufac- 
ture, distribute, and retail a given product, 
under our free enterprises system that act 
is their privilege. Our concern, however, 
stems from the utter unfairness of a manu- 
facturer selling his own wares at retail for 
a price substantially lower than other re- 
tailers handling this same item—this ap- 
plies to services as well as merchandise. We 
believe this manipulation is accomplished by 
rigged discounts and is a violation’ of fair 
dealing in the marketplace. A manufac- 
turer who competes with his retailing dis- 
tributors and engages in predatory price 
cutting uses the tools of a monopolist.” 


That Phony Economic War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I 
have never believed that the way to fight 
communism is to throw our taxpayers’ 
money around the world indiscriminately 
to friends and foes alike. The adminis- 
tration’s $3.93 billion foreign aid request 
for economic as well as military aid is for 
some 70 countries, including Communist 
Poland and Yugoslavia and pro-Commu- 
nist India and Indonesia, is far out of 
line. The criterion for any sort of aid, 
it seems to me, should be the demon- 
strable need on the part of a proven 
friend and ally to shore up its defenses 
against the threat of Communist take- 
over. 

I think it is clear that the front which 
we must defend is the military, not the 
economic or any other. To do other- 
wise, as I fear the administration con- 
templates doing with new foreign aid ap- 
propriations, is to engage in a type of sui- 
cidal shadowboxing. We would be 
committed to a policy of operating an in- 
ternational soup kitchen—with no 
strings attached—while the Russians ad- 
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vance in their program with limited 
loans for specific purposes at high in- 
terest rates 

Very much to the point on this subject 
of economic aid is the editorial entitled 
“That Phony Economic War” which ap- 
peared in the Indianapolis Star of April 
12, 1959. Pursuant to the unanimous 
consent of the House, I insert that edi- 
torial herewith: 

THat PHony ECONOMIC WAR 


We have received from the U.S. State De- 
partment a booklet titled, “The Communist 
Economic’ Threat.” It seeks to prove that 
the Communists are using a new weapon, 
economic pentration. And it can be the 
most dangerous of all weapons in the Com- 
munists’ varied arsenal. 

Now let’s just analyze the facts about this 
economic threat. The booklet states, “Since 
1954 the Soviet bloc countries have con- 
cluded agreements with 18 of the less de- 
veloped countries outside the Soviet orbit 
which provide for the extension of an esti- 
mated $2,400 million in intermediate and 
long term credits and grants for goods and 
services from the bloc.” 

Sounds dangerous, doesn’t it? But listen 
to what the booklet does not say: For in- 
stance, the United States has given away 
approximately $24 billion to foreign coun- 
tries since 1954. That is 10 times the esti- 
mated Soviet program. 

But even more was left out of the booklet. 
The $2,400 million Soviet credit program 
(and it is chiefly credits loaned at 2 to 2.5 
percent interest) is figured at the Soviet rate 
of exchange of 4 rubles to a dollar. The 
dollar, however, according to the Perrera Co. 
in New York, which deals daily in foreign 
exchange, is actually worth between 25 and 
50 rubles. In other words the actual buying 
power of the ruble is from 6 to 12 times less 
than the Soviets say it is. 

For the sake of simplicity let us use the 
figure of 24 rubles to the dollar as a most 
generous figure to the Soviets, being less 
than the world money market would de- 
mand yet more accurately reflecting the true 
value of the ruble. Our figures below are 
all based on a ratio of 24 rubles to a dollar. 

At 24 rubles to a dollar, instead of the 4 
used by the State Department in arriving at 
the $2,400 million figure, we find that the 
Soviet program suddenly shrinks to $400 
million or one;sixth as much as claimed. 
This means the Soviets are, in truth, lend- 
ing $100 million or less 'a year while the 
United States is giving away around $6 bil- 
lion a year, a ratio of 60 to 1 for the United 
States. 

Don’t go away, there’s more. The State 
Department booklet itself states that only 
about 38 percent of the credits (from the 
Soviets to those 18 countries) have been 
drawn. So the $2,400 million program 
which became $400 million at the most in 
real dollars, suddenly turns out to be $152 
million actually spent by the Soviets since 
1954, a measly $38 million a year and a 
tiny six one-thousandths of the US. foreign 
aid program. 

And here is something else. US. private 
industry and business, according to our own 
State Department officials, invests about $2 
billion a year in foreign countries. At the 
same time private charities and foundations 
send a huge total of $500 million every year 
to backward and forward countries. So it 
turns out that private industry and private 
charity in the United States are sending 
more dollars every year to foreign lands than 
the Soviet Union says it is sending in 4 
years. With no foreign aid spending at all, 
the United States invests 66 times as much 
money abroad as the Soviet Union every year. 

But of course, the real truth is that for- 
eign aid spending or Soviet “economic pene- 
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tration” has nothing whatsoever to do with 
fighting communism or advancing commu- 
nism. 

For an actual case history of how foreign 
aid has nothing to do with pro or anti- 
communism take Egypt and Iraq. The 
Soviets have advanced credits, according to 
their own figures and the State Department's 
booklet, of $782 million to Egypt since 1954. 
Of course the true dollar value of these 
credits is about one-sixth as much or about 
$130 million which is still the most loaned 
by the Soviets to any non-Communist coun- 
try. Iraq on the other hand got all of its 
economic and military aid from the United 
States and Great Britain. The Soviet Union 
gave Iraq nothing whatsoever. But it is 
Iraq that is now virtually Communist and it 
is Egypt’s President Nasser who is leading the 
Arab anti-Communist cause. Anybody who 
can contend that foreign aid fights or ad- 
vances communism from this example has 
an upside down mind. 

Now let’s look at some facts on foreign 
trade. According to the Soviet Affairs 
Analysis Service, prepared from Soviet sta- 
tistics by the “Institute for the Study of the 
U.S.S.R.” in Munich, Germany, the total for- 
eign trade done by the Soviet Union in 1957 
was 33,300 million rubles. Translated into 
real dollars the highest possible figure would 
be $1,387 million in Soviet trade a year. But 
24,500 million rubles’ worth of this trade is 
entirely inside the Soviet bloc. Trade with 
non-Communist nations is only 7 billion 
rubles or around $290 million a year, Why 
the free world’s trade in Asia and’ Africa 
alone is $23 million a year, or 92 times the 
total Soviet trade with the entire free world. 

The entire Soviet foreign trade, inside and 
outside the Communist bloc, amounts to 
only 3.6 percent of the world’s exports and 
3.3 percent of the world’s imports. Each of 
the Big Four nations, the United States, 
Great Britain, France and West Germany, 
does more foreign trade than the Soviet 
Union. How can & nation with such a com- 
paratively small trade potential pose-a dan- 
gerous “economic threat” to the free world? 
How can Soviet trade-aid programs be con- 
sidered “the most dangerous of all weapons 
in the Communists’ varied arsenal?” 

The truth is that the Soviet threat to the 
free world is not economic at all, it is politi- 
cal and military. Of course they do use 
whatever economic power they have for po- 
litical advantage. They make a big show of 
what little they have. When they send auto- 
mobiles to Argentina to sell for 2,500 rubles 
each and they sell the same cars in the Soviet 
Union for more than 10,000 rubles, they are 
simply using automobiles for political 
dramatics. 


In this field of political exploitation of 
every Soviet resource from trade to guns to 
diplomacy, intrigue and mass murder the 
Soviets are indeed winning the cold war, not 
because they have big resources, but because 
they have the skill to use what little they 
have effectively. With the free world’s total 
resources, or just U.S. resources alone, we 
could easily defeat the Soviets in this drive 
for world domination. It is our policies that 
are at fault, not our resources. Until we rid 
ourselves of the absurd and demonstrably 
false idea that we can defeat Communists 
with foreign aid, we will keep on wasting $6 
billion a year for nothing while they make 
®& modest profit on the interest they get from 
their little credit program. 

When Lincoln said, “You can fool some of 
the people all of the time, and all of the peo- 
ple some of the time, but you can’t fool all of 
the people all of the time,” perhaps he was 
right. But how much time is it going to 
take “all the people” of this country to stop 
being fooled by this phony State Department 
policy of fighting Soviet economic penetra- 
tion with foreign aid dollars? 
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The Philip S. Ogilvie Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as my col- 
leagues know, I have always had a deep 
personal interest in improving and ex- 
panding library facilities and library 
services for our people. I am proud to 
have been the author in the Senate of 
the Library Services Act and to have 
played a part in helping to create such 
library programs as that today serving 
the community of Tifton in the State of 
Georgia, the immediate and esteemed 
neighbor of my home State of Alabama. 

The town of Tifton is a fine, progres- 
sive municipality in the Genter of a large 
rural trade area. Tifton and the sur- 
rounding five counties are served by the 
30th regional library to be created in 
Georgia under the Library Services Act. 
More than 100,000 books were circulated 
in the first 2 months after this library 
was established and the facility has made 
possible a fuller life for thousands in 
this section of the South. 

A major part of the credit for the out- 
standing success of this regional library 
has been the energetic efforts of one man. 
Mr. Philip S. Ogilvie has performed an 
unusually effective service to the people 
of Tifton, Ga., by teaming the magic me- 
dium of radio with the public library 
in a campaign to encourage the use of 
library facilities. 

The story of Mr. Ogilvie’s outstanding 
service has been effectively told by Mr. 





Ralph Edwards, president and general - 


manager of radio station WWGS in Tif- 

ton, and Mrs. Edwards writing in the 

ALA Bulletin of May 1959. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
story be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“MicuTy Mike” HELPs THE Pusiic Lisrary— 
A Rapio STATION MANAGER REPORTS ON ONE 
Lipraky’s Use oF His MEDIUM 

(By Evelyn and Ralph Edwards) 

(Reports of library radio programs are 
usually written by librarians. One of the 
values of this article is that it is written from 
the point of view of the radio station man- 
ager and assesses library programing in his 
terms. Mr. Edwards is president and gen- 
eral manager of radio station rue 
Ga. He is president of the Georgia Associ- 
poet: mclge i att stemeeamgliy Homage 
Association of Broadcasters. The coau 
of the article is his wife. The iprarian 
whose work is described here is Philip Ogil- 
vie, formerly librarian of the Coastal Plain 
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Regional Library with headquarters in Tif- 
ton, now librarian of the Roanoke, Va., Public 


Library.) 
The effectiveness of radio in assisting pub- 
lib libraries to réach the people whom they 


* both seek to serve has reached a new peak, if 


our experience in the heart of south Georgia 
is any criterion. What has happened and 
continues to happen in Tifton, Ga., should 
be known to every public librarian who faces 
the problem of bringing the public library 
and its services to those people who, for one 
reason or another, do not visit and borrow 
from the local library. The kinds of radio 
programs which were developed by the for- 
mer director of our local library system and 
are described in this -article can be used 
effectively in almost any situation. 

As radio people who believe that nothing 
can replace good books and good radio in 
their roles as instruments of cultural ad- 
vance, we have been pained to hear some li- 
brarians say that television has radio and the 
public library with their backs to the wall. 
In truth, television has entered the pattern 
of civilization as just one more useful means 
for the dissemination of knowledge and 
entertainment, and now that the novelty is 
wearing thin, it is settling into a shared role 
as an educator and entertainer of the masses. 
Certainly it plays an important role in a 
great field of public service that cannot 
become overcrowded in an age that demands 
more and more information for intelligent 
citizenship. Nevertheless, television comple- 
ments rather than competes with the other 
media for the communication of ideas, for 


“each of the several media has its place in 


modern life. In some instances there is 
overlapping; in others there is a certain ex- 
clusiveness; and in all there is a vast poten- 
tial for service not yet plumbed. 

As illustrations of exclusiveness, radio is 
ideal for keeping up with what is going on in 
the world while one is driving, doing house- 
work, etc.; and nothing can take the place 
of the freedom of choice of specific subject 
matter at a particular time that is provided 
by a book thoughtfully selected at a public 
library. Our librarian used his awareness of 
these two exclusivenesses to develop the ef- 
fective library radio programs that brought 


him a radio audience and increased library 


usage. 
NEW USERS WON 

The fact that these programs brought new 
users and broader use to the libraries of our 
area will interest zealous librarians immedi- 
ately, but the importance of a program being 
beneficial to both the users of public service 
time and the station donating it also de- 
serves consideration by librarians. Most 
radio stations exceed the minimum require- 
ments of the Federal Communications, Com- 
mission for providing time for public service 
programs. Meanwhile, radio stations must 
support themselves with commercial pro- 
grams and spot advertisements if they are to 
continue to operate, and it is to the advan- 
tage of a station to. have a high level of 
listener appeal maintained throughout the 
broadcast day if it is to obtain adequate 
support.- A single unappealing or limited- 
appeal program induces numerous listeners 
to change stations, and no advertiser wants 
his program or his spot advertisement car- 
ried in an unproductive period immediately 
following such a m. A station is 
obliged to strive, therefore, for economic as 





well as esthetic reasons, to sustain listener 
appeal throughout its succession of pro- 
grams. 

It had been our experience that book re- 
views as such had limited appeal. Although 
some librarians responsible for producing 
these programs are capable and creative, 
others have a singular devotion to one spe- 
cial hallmark of their profession, one favor- 
ite means of relating themselves and their 
libraries to the adult public whom they seek 
to serve—the tried and true book review 
program. 

A PEOPLE-ORIENTED LIBRARIAN 


When a new director came to our local 
library in the summer of 1956, we were im- 
pressed with his approach to all things re- 
lating to librarianship. He went at his tasks 
in a manner unlike that of any other li- 
brarian we had known. His thinking was, 
first, people-oriented and then book-oriented, 
rather than vice versa. 


We interviewed him on the air shortly after 
his arrival in Tifton. “What is the work of 
a public librarian?” we asked. “I like to 
think of it as a mission,” he replied, “for to 
be successful in it one needs a real sense of 
dedication. The librarian's role is that of 
educator, and his mission is to bring people 
and books together. The public librarian, 
particularly at the grassroots level, must be 
dedicated to the dissemination of culture in 
the broad sense of the word, not in the nar- 
row sense that culture is the possession of 
a select few who mouth the word as though 
it were wrapped in mink—rather in the 
sense that it includes facts and figures and 
homey, everyday things as well as poetry and 
the other arts. . Basically, the public librar- 
ian must love people, all people, and must 
have the conviction that books can mean 
something in their lives.. There is a right 
book for every potential reader, so the public 
librarian strives to bring them together. 
Everyone needs to be informed these days, 
for the absence of knowledge can lead to the 
corruption of democratic ideals and the 
breakdown of human relationships socially, 
and drabness and boredom can lead to men- 
tal debilitation personally.” 

This philosophy of librarianship found its 
logical expression in a new type of library 
radio program. The librarian immediately 
understood our difficulties with straight book 
reviews, which appeal normally to a group 
particularly interested in the particular book 
being reviewed. Such a group varies in size 
with the subject interest of the book, and 
individual books appeal more often than not 
to persons of a certain class, or level of edu- 
cation, or sophistication. This tends to elim- 
inate a portion of the listening audience, and 
we believe that it also led many people of 
our area to feel that the library had nothing 
to offer them if they were not espécially in- 
terested in the best sellers, both fiction and 
nonfiction. 

Our new library director has had no pre- 
vious experience in radio, but his conviction 
that the primary task of the public library 
was to meet all of the people of the area at 
their own level of interest and only then 
lead them to other things gave promise of a 

with 


contact was 
his request for time to accomplish cer’ain 
things of more immediate importance be- 
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fore he undertook to develop a new kind of 
library radio program. 

Before the summer had gone, he had or- 
ganized the five-county Coastal Plain Re- 
gional Library serving Berrien, Cook, Irwin, 
Tift, and Turner Counties from a head- 
quarters established on the campus of Abra- 
ham Baldwin Agricultural College in Tifton. 
He found and employed a competent staff 
and inaugurated bookmobile service to rural 
areas. Observing those successes, we were 
doubly anxious to have him get to the busi- 
ness of the radio programs, and doubly con- 
fident that he would create something worth- 
while when he did. 


SUBJECT-CENTERED PROGRAMS 


We were justified in our expectations, for 
the first of his subject-centered programs, 
January 2, 1957, was an immediate success. 
Subject-centered programs are closely related 
to book reviews, but instead of being con- 
fined to a single, recent book that might ap- 
peal to some listeners, the subject-centered 
radio program correlates a number of books, 
old and new, around a specific subject of gen- 
eral interest. The first such program was, 
for example, on the subject of happiness in 
marriage, a subject of almost universal ap- 
peal. It began with the question: “Is your 
marriage working?” and the question was 
followed with some pertinent remarks about 
the increase in marital difficulties as mani- 
fested in the divorce rate. The fact that 
marital difficulties seemed*to be found in all 
levels of society led logically to the conclu- 
sion that they are the concern of all members 
of society. The library was mentioned as a 
source of help in such difficulties, and sev- 
eral titles, among them Van de Velde’s 
“Ideal Marriage,” Geiseman’s “Make Yours 
a Happy Marriage,” and Sheen’s “Three To 
Get Married,” were mentioned. The aspects 
of marriage problems these books might help 
to avoid or solve were brought out with 
decorum and tact. 

Even the station personnel assigned to 
monitor this first subject-centered program 
were interested throughout, and it was no 
surprise to us that all the titles mentioned 
and others relating to marriage and family 
life were borrowed from the library. within 
a few days and that reserve lists grew on some 
of them. It was obvious that our librarian 
had built his program around a subject of 
general appeal, and equally obvious that 
many in our area had never before con- 
sidered the library as a source of help and 
information about such personal problems 
as are involved in happy marriage. Fifty- 
six new borrowers registered at the local 
library within the month, and most of them 
made reference to the radio programs and 
asked for books mentioned on the air. 

Subsequent programs followed the same 
general pattern. All were on subjects of 
broad interest. There were programs on soil 
stewardship, on education, on child care, on 
special holidays and religious observances, 
on places in the news, and on national and 
regional heroes. This is not to say that books 
of more limited or specialized interest were 
excluded. Late acquisitions of such a nature 
were usually mentioned at the conclusion of 
@ program, but no’program was given over to 
them. 

Confederate Gen. Robert E. Lee was the 
subject of one program that began with ques- 
tions: “Is Robert E. Lee a name or a per- 
sonality to you?” “Have you ever wondered 
what his thinking would be about some of 
the problems we face today?” As the pro- 
gram progressed, titles of Lee biographies on 
all reading levels were mentioned, and more 
than one, indeed many, South Georgians 
celebrated Lee’s birthday in 1957 by reading a 
book about him. 

The program built around Brotherhood 
Week was very well done, and during the 
Pascal season both the Jewish Passover and 
the Christian Easter were covered in the 
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same program, which included discussion of 
several books which would enable readers of 
each faith to understand better the cere- 
monies and beliefs of the other. Meanwhile, 
the successful launching of Russia’s earth 
satellite inspired some outstanding programs 
on the space age and the air age; Alaska’s 
bid for statehood led to two programs on 
that northernmost outpost of our Nation; 
and the explorations in Antarctica suggested 
some cool reading for warm days. Local per- 
sons,. usually in the armed services, were 
mentioned in connection with some of these 
geographical subjects to increase local 
interest. 
IT WAS NOT REVIEWING 


The librarian did not attempt to review 
most of the titles he mentioned, and what 
réeviewinge he did was limited to a few sen- 
tences. He went to the card catalog when 
he had selected a subject for the next series 
of programs. From the catalog he went to 
the shelves and examined appropriate vol- 
umes briefly, making a few short notes. He 
came to the radio station with the list of 
titles and the notes and proceeded from there 
to arouse audience interest in the subject and 
to stimulate that interest gradually so that 
many listeners resolved to stop in at the 
library and pursue the subject further. 
Usually the daily programs were tape recorded 
chronologically all at the same time or sit- 
ting, so that a daily trip to the studio was 
avoided. Most radio stations are agreeable 
to such an arrangement for a worthwhile 
program. 

Subject-centered programs brought excel- 
lent results, but we feel that the real peak 
of our librarian’s rapport with the radio 
audience was attained in his other series 
of programs, the “think sessions.” All men, 
even those who insist in playing the buffoon 
in public, like to be assured that they have 
a share in that precious human ability to 
think constructively about serious and im- 
portant things and to arrive at intelligent 
conclusions. The think session was designed 
to give that assurance. 

Each think session began with the librar- 
ian’s statement of his conviction that all his 
listeners were interested in the ideas and 
ideals hat make our country great, that 
they were eager to give more thought to 
these things, and that they could arrive at 
some conclusions that would make them bet- 
ter neighbors and better citizens. The re- 
mainder of the program was spent in think- 
ing with them about those things that are 
the heritage of every American, about the 
principles upon which our Nation is founded 
and the heroes of those principles through 
the ages. : 

It goes without saying that the listening 
audience was left with pride in its heritage 
and convictions about the duty of protect- 
ing and preserving it and, even more impor- 
tant, about building a better future upon 
its sound foundation. “Tradition is not a 
tomb in which to hide from progress,” he 
said. “It is rich ground well tilled and 
warm with the sunshine of hope for an even 
greater future. Into it we drop the seeds 
of our aspirations for a better world, and 
from it they grow strong and well nourished 
and bear fruit and become new traditions 
to nourish others as time passes.” 

Station personnel marveled at our librar- 
fan’s easy manner on the nights of the think 
session. He usually arrived casually dressed. 
He chatted briefly with our staff, and then, 
at the right time, would retire to a dark 
studio, where, without notes, loafers off, feet 
propped up, and the microphone cradled in 
his lap, he would begin, at the signal from 
controls, to talk from his heart, slowly, medi- 
tatively, revently, about matters close to the 
hearts of all loyal Americans, For 28 min- 
utes, without a single awkward pause, he 
would ponder verbally with his audience such 
vital subjects as our American freedoms, 
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our debts to our forebears, our obligations 
to our descendants, the wonders of creation 
and the laws governing nature, the joys of 
family life and the bulwark happy family 
life is against delinquency. He did not 
preach, although he mentioned God in ap- 
propriate instances. He held his audience 
captive and left them at the end conscious 
of their own thoughts only and rededicated 
to ideas which are not new, but are neg- 
lected in the hustle of daily duties. 

The telephone calls and letters about this 
program were indication enough of the size 
of the radio audience and the regularity with 
which they participated in the think ses- 
sion. There could be no doubt that the 
library director had sold himself to his 
listeners, his listeners to themselves, and the 
library and its services to all. We had a good 
program, and we knew it. 

An increase in power and the assignment 
of a new frequency in the fall of 1957 re- 
stricted our broadcast day to the hours be- 
tween sunrise and sunset. The change elim- 
inated the library programs which were 
scheduled in the evening, and there were no 
30-minute periods open to offer as a substi- 
tute. We put the problem before the libra- 
rian, who asked for and got @ daily 5-minute 
period at 10:25 a.m., a time he figured to co- 
incide with the normal coffee break time of 
the average busy housewife (and a time that 
is, incidentally, commercially valuable). 
This new arrangement meant briefer but 
more frequent cgntacts with the radio audi- 
ence, and the time meant a more lim- 
ited audience. Both -factors indicated 
changes in the manner of programing. The 
librarian worked out the new presentations 
as a series of informal daily packages, all 
complete in themselves and brought together 
at. the end of the week to accomplish over 
several days a combination of “subject-cen- 
tered” and “think session” program, with 
the same unity, and eliciting the same ‘or 
greater response than had the 30-minute 
weekly program. If 10:25 a.m. had not been 
break time for most housewives, it soon be- 
came so. The program became a conversa- 
tion topic when women got together on the 
streets or at club meetings, correspondence 
and calls about it increased, and library 
usage showed a proportionate increase. One 
store manager reported that women would 
interrupt their shopping to drop into his 
place of business to listen to the library pro- 
gram. When advertisers began to request 
spots on either side of this strictly noncom- 
mercial library program, we knew that we 
had something special in a radio program. 


A PLAN TO BE SHARED 


Undeniably the personality of the librarian 
had something to do with the success at the 
start, but the fact that the program contin- 
ues to be a success under a new library direc- 
tor indicates that the idea or plan of presen- 
tation itself is a vital factor. 

We cannot share the director of libraries 
who created this programing with other li- 
braries. We could not even keep him here. 
We can, however, share the plan, and because 


of our own deep interest in public libraries - 


and good reading, we want librarians every- 
where to examine the possibilities of “sub- 
ject-centered” and “think session’’ programs. 

Basic to this type of programing is the con- 
viction that the library must go out to the 
people and meet them on the level of their 
Own everyday interests. They can be led to 
broaden their fields of interest once they be- 
come regular library users. .The habit of 
reading grows. The problem, we believe, is 


to get them into the library the first time, - 


and that can be done by catching their in- 
terest by offering help with the problems of 
daily living. A book review will, no doubt, 
stimulate the to ask for the book, but 
the percentage of habitual readers in our 
country is not large. The librarian must ad- 
dress himself to those who vegetate when 
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work is done. They are the folk who need 
what the library has to offer. They are the 
equivalent of the unchurched in religious 
‘parlance, and the librarian, we think, has an 
obligation born of his vocation to reach out 
for them and enrich their lives, to make those 
who must stay at home armchair travelers, 
to give those who are lonely the companion- 
ship of literary characters. It can be done; 
we have seen it. 





Address by Hon. Stuart Symington, of’ 


Missouri, at Annual Dinner of Chamber 
of Commerce of Winston-Salem, N.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr.*President, on May 
21, 1959, the able and distinguished 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] made a notable address at 
the annual dinner of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Winston-Salem, N.C. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS By SENATOR STUART ivan AT 

THE ANNUAL DINNER, CHAMBER OF COM~ 

MERCE, WINSTON-SALEM, N.C., May 21, 1959 


It is a great pleasure to be with you in 
Winston-Salem tonight. 

I am glad to be with that nationally 
known statesman, a great businessman be- 
fore he became a great Governor, my friend 
Luther Hodges. 

It is my privilege to serve on the Senate 
Armed Services Committee with yoyr senior 
Senator Sam Ervin—and on the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee with Senator EVERETT 
JORDAN. 

Together, these two able and dedicated 
public servants give North Cafrolina a repre- 
sentation second to no State.in the Union. 

May I also pay my respects and my tribute 
to your able Congressman RaLPH Scott. 

In a way, coming here is like going home, 
because there is so much similarity between 
North. Carolina and my own State of 
Missouri. 

Many Missouri families came from North 
Carolina, crossing the ae to = 
Middle West. 

Some of our towns were given your names. 
Winston, in Daviess County; and Salem, in 
Dent County in the Ozarks. 

Your great chamber of commerce has as 
its-goal the commercial, physical and social 
betterment of this outstanding city; and you 
all can be mighty proud of what has al- 
ready taken place. 

Through tobacco, textile, banking and 
other interests, you are now a leader of the 
industrial Southeast. 

Through Salem College, Teachers College, 
and Wake Forest, you have pioneered in the 
educational development of that greatest of 
all our national resources—the youth of 
America. 

Although it still retains its southern 
charm, Winston-Salem has now entered the 
age of space. 

Restoration of the homes of Old Salem 
runs parallel with work at Western Electric 
on the guidance systems for Titan nmrissiles. 
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The growth of Winston-Salem is well il- 
lustrated by lines from the Greek poet 
Alcaeus: “Not houses finely roofed or the 
stones of walls well-builded, nay nor canals 
and dockyards, make the city; but men able 
to use their opportunity.” 

And when we speak of civic-minded men, 
all of us think of that superb American, 
your former President Robert Hanes, whose 
death was a serious loss to North Carolina 
and America. 

Although known better nationally as a 
banker, Bob Hanes was an able business- 
man. His entire life was dedicated to the 
public .good and. built around the impor- 
tance of sound management as the best road 
to progress. 

It is the management of our Governmént 
that I propose to talk briefly about tonight. 

There are, few subjects more important 
to me as a legislator and former business- 
man’than the amount of money the Federal 
Government spends—and, at least equal in 
importance, how that money is spent. 

We hear much debate these days about 
whether our Government should spend 
more or less, 

But I do not belive enough attention is 
being paid to the way this money is being 
used. 

All of us here are opposed to waste. 

With about 18 percent of our national in- 
come now going to Federal taxes, the peo- 
ple have every right to demand that their 
money. be expended with wisdom, under 
principles of sound management. 

When the operation of any business be- 
comes infected with waste, that business 
does not prosper. 

The same is true of Government. 

May I present a few illustrations of what 
has developed in recent years. 

This analysis is not political. Many of 
the practices which worry businessmen to- 
day have existed for some time. 

It is not political doctrines, or a particu- 
lar political party, which produce waste. 

It is the gradual accretion of shoddy 
practices by a Government grown too com- 
plex to check itself. 

In today’s Federal Establishment, there 
are now 104 agencies which either lend 
money or insure investments. 

There are 26 departments and agencies 
engaged in health services. 

There are 29 .engaged in research and 
development. 

Surely we all realize the unnecessary over- 
head expense involved in such duplication 
of functions. 

It is growing all the time—like a jungle 
in the monsoons, 

To be more specific: If we look at the 
President’s budget for fiscal 1960, we see 
that more than 56 of every 10 tax dollars are 
scheduled to be spent by the Defense De- 
partment. 

Large expenditures for security have been 
with us for many number of years; and will 
remain with us as long as strength is the 
price of freedom: 

Partially because it handles so much of 
our money, the Department of Defense can 
claim the questionable distinction of being 
the greatest source of waste in the Federal 
Government. 

I say partially, becguse every informed 
person knows that the unwillingness to re- 
organize our Defense Department on the 
basis of progress—our willingness to let it 
continue to drift in tradition—is costing the 
American taxpayer billions of dollars each 
year. 

In addition, unbusinesslike procurement 
causes heavy unnecessary expense. 

As example, a contract was awarded to an 
aircraft company whose existing plant capac- 
ity could produce approximately three times 
as many of the planes in question as was the 
maximum schedule. 
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But the administration put a ceiling on 
expenditures for these bombers, a ceiling 
tailored to a previously decided upon budget 
figure. 

In order to keep down the amount of 
money spent on these planes in any one 
year, the Defense Department decided not 
to buy on a volume basis; and spread the 
program out. 

As a result, the Government paid millions 
of dollars more for each of these planes 
than it would have paid if the program had 
been scheduled for completion in a shorter 
period of time. 

This one action on this one plane cost 
American taxpayers over a billion dollars 
more for the same number of bombers. 

Similar illustrations are in the planned 
programs for some of our missiles. 

By purchasing missiles at a rate which 
utilizes but half of the plant capacity of 
the producer, the cost per missile is far 
greater than necessary. 

It is a fact that the present organization 
of our defense structure in itself compounds 
waste. 

Why do we have six separate Air Forces? 

Why do we have four independent procure- 
ment contracting agencies? 

All of these compete for personnel, for 
private contracting facilities, for scientists 
and engineers. 

In the case of the latter, the competition 
at times is almost unbelievably expensive. 

Out of this comes the duplication of per- 
the duplication of administrative 
staff, the duplication of office space, the 
duplication of paperwork, the duplication of 
general overhead, and all the thousands of 
other duplications which every businessman 
knows come in once the gates are opened. 

This waste is more than a loss in money. 

It presents a serious loss in security. 

In this nuclear-space age, time is of the 
essence; and if we are attacked, under the 
present setup our capacity to retaliate quick- 
ly would be seriously affected. 

Let us look now at the farm program. 

That program is now 8 percent ofthe total 
Federal budget. 

For some years, I have been a member of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee. 

Since the present Secretary took office, and 
including estimates for the coming fiscal 
year, total spending of the Department of 
Agriculture amounts to $34.9 billion. 

That is more money than was spent by all 
previous Secretaries of dy since the 
Department of Agriculture was created. 

In 6 years, the administrative cost of the 
price support,program has increased ten- 
fold—from $34.6 million in 1952, to $364.9 
million in 1958. 

In these 6 years, Agriculture Department 
personnel has increased from 66,000 to 
84,000. 

The value of the Government investment 
in farm inventory is now $9 billion. It is 
growing daily. 

Any businessman knows the grave dangers 
inherent to excessive inventory. 

As but one illustration, let us take corn. 

In 1956, the Government spent $179 mil- 
lion to reduce corn production through the 
soil bank. 

But corn production increased 224 million 
bushels. 

Nevertheless, this year the Government 
has recommended and obtained approval for 
a@ new corn program which not only removes 
all controls, but actually raises the price 
support. . 

And this is true despite the fact you and 
I already own a $3 billion inventory of corn 
and other feed grains. 

It is totally unnecessary to have such an 
expensive and ineffective farm program—and 
the current tobacco program proves that to 
be true. 
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At least as much as any other commodity 
group, the tobacco industry has. displayed 
the unity andediscipline necessary for a 
sound program. 

The tobacco industry keeps its production 
in Ifne, refuses to compromise its quality, 
and reacts flexibly to changing conditions. 

The result has been what everyone inter- 
ested in farm legislation dreams about—a 
workable program at little expense to the 
taxpayers. 

Only last Friday, under the able leader- 
ship of your distinguished Senator, EvERETT 
Jorpan, the Senate Agriculture Committee 
approved a tobacco bill which was supported 
by the tobacco industry. And just this 
afternoon, under the leadership of Senator 
Jorpan, the Senate approved the bill. 

The industry voluntarily asked that the 
price of tobacco be stabilized at a point which 
would not cause loss of export markets. 

This type of leadership is a powerful 
answer to those who believe the farmer 
should receive no support from a Govern- 
ment which heavily supports other segments 
of the economy. 

A final illustration of unbusinesslike man- 
agement: Our Government is not collecting 
the taxes it could collect. 

Only a few weeks ago, the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue estimated that each 
year $25 to $26 billion of taxable income is 
going unreported. 

This is a tax avoidance on a massive scale; 
and if we could stop only part of it, we could 
obtain billions more in revenue without any 
tax increases. 

The Internal Revenue Service is complain- 
ing that today it does not have enough people 
to see that each return is added up right; and 
states that each new enforcement agent 
brought in in turn brings in additional tax 
revenue from 10 to 15 times his salary. 

Is it not logical to spend $1 in order to 
obtain $10 to $15? Wasteful revenue collec- 
tion would seem as unfortunate as wasteful 
spending. 

ees not be taken for granted in 
Government any more than it should be 
taken for granted in private business. 

Government, too, must use sound account- 
ing principles under good business manage- 
ment. 

Today our country faces the greatest chal- 
lenge in its history. 

With our free enterprise system, under our 
representative form of government, I have 
full confidence we can meet that challenge. 

Such success will not be automatic. We 
must work at it. 

Through hard work and wise leadership in 
the past, we have built the most secure 
and prosperous nation in history. 

With earnest effort and wise management 
We can continue to lead the world as its 
No. 1 nation, toward a just and lasting peace. 





Youth Parley Like Breath of Spring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
those of us who are trying to ¢ope with 
the problems of the world today some- 
times lose sight of the fact that there is 
a world of tomorrow opening up for our 
children or our grandchildren. 

These children are facing problems, 
too, many of them brought about by the 
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rapidly increasing complexity of our 
everyday lives, of our dealings with other 
people and the world around us. 

Next spring, the White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth will make 
@ number of recommendations to our 
President and our Nation. They will be 
recommendations based on fact, on ob- 
servation and on expert appraisal of our 
children. These recommendations 
should be heeded by all of us who are 
looking out for the welfare of our future 
generations and our Nation’s future 
leaders. 

Recently, the Detroit Free Press pub- 
lished a series of articles on the coming 
Conference and the problems which our 
youth face. The first three of these arti- 
cles follow: 

Youru Parit&y Like BREATH OF SPRING 

(By Warren H. Stromberg) 


In every 10 years a duty comes to the man 
who occupies the White House quite unlike 
the other duties he hgs to face. 

The occasion is the decennial White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 

The President traditionally issues the call 
about a year and a half before the event. 
He is honorary Chairman of the Conference. 

The Conference has a threefold purpose. 

1. Take stock of the times and its effects 
upon children; 

2. Examine achievements since the prior 
Conference, and 

3. Determine what steps should be taken 
in the future. 

For the “Golden Anniversary” Conference, 
March 27 through April 2, 1960, President 
Eisenhower gave a charge to his 92-member 
national committee on December 16, 1958. 

“Before such a group as this,” the Presi- 
dent said, “I am not going to be bold enough 
to make any very ponderous statements or 
any that are by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion to be interpreted as erudite. 

“But I do like children—I have some grand- 
children—and so I think I can talk a little 
bit before we disperse.” 

President Eisenhower urged that the first 
concern.of mothers should be to follow “an 
active career of real motherhood and care 
for the little child.” 

He said schools were a local problem re- 
quiring national leadership. He expressed 
the view “we have to put at least 1 or 2 more 
years in our educational system before we 
say & man has graduated from high school.” 

Ephraim Roos Gomberg, University of 
Michigan educated national executive direc- 
tor for the Conference, recalls that the first 
conferees were summoned by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt at the behest of James E. 
West, a young Washington lawyer, and 
Theodore Dreiser, the author. This was in 
1909. ° 

Early records show poverty was very much 
on the conscience of the Nation. The major 
purpose of the Conference was to determine 
how dependent children could be cared for. 

Subsequent conferences to an extent had 
similarly specific aims. 

“Our modern-day conferences are aimed at 
helping all children,” says Gomberg, who 
now resides in Rydal, Pa. “Actually, the 
word “conference” is a misnomer. It’s a 11- 
year program, 1 year getting ready and 10 fol- 
lowing up.” 

Gomberg, who was in Detroit recently, 
claims this is the most far-reaching, citizen- 
sponsored undertaking in the history of the 
country. 

In Michigan, Governor Williams selected 
the Michigan Youth Commission to be in 
charge of State planning for the 1960 White 
House Conference. 

He stated: “The Michigan Youth Commis- 
sion originally was established to foster 
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Michigan’s participation in the 1950 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 

“The excellence of the commission’s per- 
formance at that time and, subsequently, 
has earned for it an enviable reputation for 
devotion to the cause of youth.” 

Williams charged the youth commission 
with looking into the emerging problems of 
the State’s children and to seek the views of 
all Michigan citizens in their solution. 

Undef the direction of Miss Clarice Freud, 
professor at the University of Michigan 
School of Social Work and chairman of the 
Michigan Youth Commission, 11 regional 
committees are at work in preparing for the 
1960 Conference. 

These groups will hold area conferences in 
late April and May this year. Facts and 
recommendations then will go to the youth 
commission for the Michigan evaluation 
and report. 

County and community subcommittees 
also have been set up to help the regional 
committees. ; 

Teenagers and college students have an 
important part in the regional and county 
groups. In this respect, Michigan leads the 
Nation. / . 

Hundreds of community groups are carry- 
ing out study projects. 

“I’d estimate that shortly 10,000 persons in 
Michigan will be involved in these intensive 
preparations,” says Sam Rabinovitz, execu- 
tive secretary in Michigan. 

“The regional committees have a triple 
objective. They are working toward recom- 
mendations that will result in local, State, 
and National action. 

“For example,” Rabinovitz said, “I just 
heard from Corunna that an inventory of 
child services in Shiawasee County is under- 
way. They have wanted to get this done for 
a long time. Preparing for the White House 
conference gave them the chance to get it 
done. 

“Certainly these findings will become part 
of the Michigan report to the White House 
conference. Equally important is that the 
people in Shiawasee County will know what 
they have for children and what they 
haven’t. 

"They, and other counties, are making 
practical use of what they are finding out in 
their own localities,” Rabinovitz added. 

The Michigan group already has the benefit 
of an important report, “Children and Youth 
in Michigan, 1900-57,” compiled by State 
agencies of the Interdepartmental Staff on 
Children and Youth. 

There is also a recently completed PTA 
educational analysis based on the sampling 


- of 200,000 persons. 


Formal purpose of the forthcoming na- 
tional conference is to promote opportuni- 
sties for children and youth to realize their 
full potential for a creative life in freedom 
and dignity. 

This is the theme: “The rapidly changing 
times in which we live and the increasingly 
fast pace of change make it incumbent upon 
us to do everything we can to plan ahead 
so that we can prepare today’s children well 
for life in tomorrow’s world.” 

Rabinovitz says, “If we ever had a chal- 
lenge and opportunity, this is it. 

“Dawning on us is the age of science and 
discovery. Greater and greater speed and 
mobility. Vast changes in how and where 
we live. Complex chahges in how we earn 
a living. 

“It’s a far greater transition than the one 
from the horse and buggy to the automobile. 

“How do we chart a course that takes all 
these into account, yet one that is rooted in 
our basic way of life—our moral and religious 
beliefs, our democratic principles? 

“It should be of concern to everyone to 
try to plan now so that our children are 
ready for this new world.” 
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(By Warren H. Stromberg) 


Mary ‘will graduate from a commercial 
course at Cody High School this June. 

Bill graduated from Mumford in February. 
He hopes to go to college this fall and, after 
12 years, become a specialist in medicine. — 

Mary and Bill also plan to marry this 
summer. 

They find themsélves caught between a 
number of pressures and conflicting de- 
mands. ~ 

Is this typical of youth today? 

The case of Mary and Bill is one of many 
being processed in Michigan for a forthcom- 
ing event. , 

It’s a national appraisal of all the millions 
of Marys and Bills that takes place every 10 
years. 

Called the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, it will be held in Wash- 
ington March 27—April 1, 1960. 

It’s the sixth one since President Theodore 
Roosevelt started the project in 1909. 

Each State makes a report. Delegates as- 
semble. Past conferences have made definite 
contributions. 

Today’s catapulting events make next 
year’s conference even more significant. 

How can today’s children be prepared for 
tomorrow’s world? This is the theme set by 
President Eisenhower. 

Michigan will reach into every community 
for ideas and actual cases that tell the story 
of today’s children. 

The Michigan Youth Commission is coor- 
dinating these efforts through 11 regional 
committees. 

The case of Mary and Bill falls into one of 
six categories set up by university experts 
headed by Ronald Lippitt, University of 
Michigan social psychologist. 

It is an actual case taken from the files at 
the Merrill Palmer School, with only a few 
details altered. 

Here are more facts. Mary is nearly417. 
Her father is a shop foreman. Her mother 
also works. ‘She has several brothers and 
sisters. One brother, now in service, wants 
to go to college, 

Bill’s father is a doctor. His mother has 
never worked. They have a maid. Bill is 
18. He has been going with Mary 2 years. 

If Bill goes on to college—and the family 
background demands it—he faces 9 years of 
study and training before. he becomes a 
doctor. Three more years could make him a 
specialist. 

Then he will have his military stint. If 
Bill is drafted he would be 32 before he gets 
out. 

Against this is the plan for early mar- 
riage—favored by the times and by all except 
Bill’s parents. 

Who would pay for Bill’s education? His 
wife? His parents? 

What if the young couple become parents 
themselves? And if they don’t—what will 
others in their own age group think? 

Commenting on this, John Hudson, a spe- 
cialist on family counseling and leader of 
the family life program at Merrill Palmer, 
said: 

“In addition to social conflict and the de- 
mands for a professional education, there’s 
the matter of putting aside a lot of nice 
things that young people want.” 

“There’s the long period of male depend- 
ency on the wife. What are essentially male 
responsibilities? What of the needs and 
desires of his wife?” 

Supposing Bill accedes ta his parents’ 
wishes and defers the marriage? 

“They might figure love will carry them 
through,” Dr. Hudson said. 

“But if the marriage is postponed any great 
length of time, intimacy will probably in- 
crease.” 

Dr. Hudson sees adjustment problems for 
the young couple no matter which way they 
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turn. He and other experts call them nega- 
tive attitudes. 

It is from cases such as this that Mich- 
igan will construct its presentation at the 
White House conference. 


(By Warren H. Stromberg) 


“Lost ages’’ are the years between 9 and 13. 
Even the experts get lost trying to explain 
why boys and girls do what they do at 
this age. ‘ 

For her family, Janie’s sudden announce- 
ment she didn’t want to go to a picnic was a 
calamity. 

Father almost dropped the lunch basket. 
Her older brother and younger sister were 
awed. Mother was dumfounded. 

“Why?” demanded father icily. 

The answer was that “all the other girls” 
were staying home to watch a baseball game 
on television. 

At the picnic Janie declined when asked 
to join in a ball game with other children 
and some adults. She treated all such over- 
tures as of little concern. 

Noting this, Janie’s mother, on the way 
back in the family car, pointed it out, end- 
ing with, “And it doesn’t make us very proud 
of you.” 

““I told you I wanted to stay home and 
watch TV,” Janie said in final justification of 
her position. 

This was an actual incident—a matter of a 
case history. 

It happens in every family. 

It’s a bali game in itself: relationship of 
parents to child versus relationship between 
child and other children her own age. 

Scholars in human behavior call the second 
relationship peer-centered or the peer re- 
lationship. 

It is very important with all children, par- 
ticularly those who don’t want to be called 
childten any longer. And when it is not 
present the situation is far more serious. 

But there’s still another factor—the in- 
fluence of the times. Do the patterns of con- 
formity among youth today compare with 
those of the past? Or have complications 
been added? 

No doubt Janie’s role in the preadolescent 
period is much like that of your own daugh- 
ter and your neighbor’s daughter. 

By attempting to analyze this role, are 
there any benefits to be gained for Janie’s 
younger sister and the others who will be the 
Janies of tomorrow? 

This is one of the basic purposes of the 
1960 White House conference on children and 
youth, 

Michigan’s preparations are already under 
way. Through groups in every community it 
is hoped information can be gathered for 11 
regional conferences to be held before the 
general conference. 

Recommenadtions will be part of the report 
that will tell the story of Michigan's children. 

How children relate to other children with- 
in the context of today’s modes of living 
is one of six suggested areas for discussion. 

Why does Janie want to wear flimsy sneak- 
ers in the rain? When should she make de- 
cisions of her own? When is parental guid- 
ance necessary? 

Fritz Redl, in an article called “Preado- 
lescents—What Makes Them Tick,” explains 
that during this period it is normal for 
youngsters to drop their identification with 
adult society and establish a strong identi- 
fication with a group of their peers. 

He advises: 

“No matter how much you dislike it, every 
preadolescent youngster needs the chance 
to have some of his wild behavior come out. 
in some place or other. 

“For example: Johnny needs the experi- 
ence of running up against some kind of 
adventurous situation where he can prove 
he is a regular guy and not just mother’s boy. 
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“Cut him off from all life situations con- 
taining elements of unpredictability and he 
may have to go stealing from the grocery 
store to prove his point. 

“Give him a free and experimental camp 
setting to be adventurous in and he will be 
happily preadolescent without getting him- 
self or anybody else in trouble. 

“All youngsters need some place where 
preadolescent traits can be exercised and 
even tolerated. 

“It is your duty to plan for such places 
in their life as skillfully as you select their 
food or vocational opportunities.” 

Miss Flo Gould, child-development special- 
ist at the Merrill Palmer School, adds: 

“We want youngsters to achieve depend- 
ence but we still want to be parents. The 
adult world sets up models of conduct and 
then gets mad when the preadolescents ape 
them. 

“Is this fair? There are more diversions 
today than ever before. If children are to 
live in their times these must be taken into 
consideration.” 

From his office in room 1003 of the Cadillac 
Square Building, Sam Rabinovitz, is execu- 
tive secretary of the 35-person statewide 
Michigan Youth Commission heading up 
Michigan's preparations for the White House 
conference next year. 

Full community participation is sought 
through subcommittees and  diseussion 
groups. Information can then be filtered 
to the top for inclusion in the final report. 

“This is a meaningful job,” Rabinovitz de- 
clared. “What better resource do we have 
than our own children? What is more im- 
portant than their future in our fast chang- 
ing world?” 





Address by Hon. Gordon Allott, of Colo- 
rado, Before Episcopal Diocesan Con- 
.vention, Denver, Colo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
the occasion of the Episcopal diocesan 
convention at Denver, Colo., on May 6, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. AtLorr] delivered the 
banquet address. The remarks of the 
Senator from Colorado on our religious 
heritage are especially significant in 
these days of uncertainty. I compliment 
him on his insight and understanding of 
our spiritual need. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the address de- 
livered by the Senator from Colorado be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorpb, 
as follows: 

Appress BY Senator Gorpon ALLOTT BEerore 
EpiIscopaL DiocesaN CONVENTION, DENVER, 
CoLo., Max 6, 1959 . 

All of you at this moment are probably 
thinking of one or two things. First, how 
can I best settle myself to endure the next 
half-hour with the least discomfort; or, 
second, what is this politician going to say 
for this time and occasion that will be of 
interest to me? For those in the first cate- 
gory, I can promise little, because life is, 
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for them, essentially a passage of time and 
the best and easiest way through it is to 
tranquilize themselves. To the second 
group, I would say that it is my intention 
to avoid, out of deference to the occasion, 
the thicket of partisan politics. Yet, I in- 
tend to invade just a little the theologian’s 
field and, in that, too, they will have their 
own reward by reason of this invasion of & 
field which more rightfully is theirs. 

The old fashioned tithing man of our 
Puritan ancestors might well be the sub- 
ject of this speech. You will recall he 
stalked the church with a long rod with a 
knob on the end of it, and soundly rapped 
those over the head who nodded during the 
course of a sermon which went to 2 or 3 
hours. The first group I mentioned have a 
better way of doing this. No closed eyes or 
nodding head marks their semiconscious 
state. After years of practice, they have 
learned to go through anything—Board 
meetings, church speeches, luncheons— 
with eyes wide open, giving all the outward 
appearances of being awake while they have 
long since lapsed into a mental world of 
nothingness. It is their defense against 
boredom. Spiritually, too many of us are 
doing the same thing. 

The tithing man has long since gone the 
way of the lamplighter and the surrey, along 
with the precentor who lined out the 
hymns, Yet, Sunday after Sunday, our 
priests, over and over again, try to perform 
spiritually the functions of the tithing man 
in the hearts and minds of the people of 
their parishes throughout our country. 
Every human ingenuity has been utilized by 
them to awake their parishioners to the 
living, vibrant qualities of the Christian re- 
ligion and, sowehow or other, to pull them 
out of this deep lethargy into which they 
have fallen. 

On the one hand, we point to the great 
numbers of churches being built day after 
day in each community, the greatly increased 
attendance at each of these churches, the 
higher percentage of people attending 
churches than ever before. On the other 
hand, we see the gradual deterioration of 
respect for our institutions, our beliefs, our 
laws, and our courts. We see the specter 
of young mobs running our cities. The dis- 
closures of the McClellan committee, after a 
period of 2 years, encompassing every known 
crime, now hardly causes a ripple of moral 
indignation among us. 

At the same time, we see abroad, and 
throughout the world, a new religion—a 
vibrant one, communism—thrust out its 
jaws to gulp down one country after another. 
For, make no mistake, though it may not 
have a God, or Gods, it is a religion. It 
repudiates the ancient “religion and calls 
them, as Marx called them, “The opium of 
the people.” 

Communism is a faith, a burning faith, 
which develops with amazing speed many of 
the structural outlines of a church. Its faith 
proclaims the arrival of man here and now, 
and his conquests and achievements over the 
material things of life, these being poverty, 
ignorance, and evil (as defined by them), 
and, with it, man’s entrance into paradise. 
In its churchlike structure, it has its revel- 
ers and prophets in Marx and Lenin. It has 
its orthodoxy, its heresy, its martyrs, and its 
apostates. It also has its holy. office, its 
initiation rights, and its consecrated burial 
grounds. It certainly has its missionaries 
and its hierarchies. The only thing it lacks 
to compare it with a religion today is divini- 
ties. 

In such a paradoxical world as this, just 
where does our religion fit? 

Most of the men who designed the Gov- 
ernment of the United States—many of them 
were in their thirties—were a talented and 
influential group of joiners, They were join- 
ers in the sense, not that they belonged to 
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any band or group, but rather that they 
were the kind of working joiners who sought 
perfection through an integrated wholeness. 
These young American giants knew how to 
put men and ideas together. They connected 
spiritual beliefs to political action. They 
saw no walls separating science, philosophy, 
religion, or art. 

Never before in the history of the world, 
and perhaps never again, will such a group 
of complete idealists associate themselves in 
such a work of complete reality. To them, 
it was unnatural for a man to fail to develop 
anything inside of him capable of growth. 
Man’s rights were not limited to the politi- 
cal. His natural rights had something to do 
with his place in the world and the stretch- 
ing power of his own spirit and talent. The_ 
end of government, therefore, was to trans- 
late freedom into creative growth. The gov- 
ernment that understood this was a wise one 
and the whole men it helped to develop were 
fitted to understand the difficult business of 
operating a complex society. It conferred, 
in political terms, human dignity for the 
first time upon each and every man within 
this country. 

To place all this in its proper context, it 
must be remembered that the constitutional 
freedoms of Americans are not the exclusive 
result of the reaction against the tyrannies 
in England and Europe which American 
settlers left behind. There was hardly a 
form of persecution known in the Old World 
which had not been transplanted to the New. 
The Bill of Rights came into being not so 
much as a reaction to the oppressions in 
Europe as a specific means for preventing the 
human indignity-and the abuses of the kind 
of freedom experienced here in colonial 
America. 

These young founders did not overlook 
European history. If anything, they took 
into account all of their common historical 
experience and they did not have to look 
very far for big and bold examples of perse- 
cution and denial of human freedom. These 
abuses existed all about them. Especially 
was this true in the field of religion. After 
utilizing the time-tested philosophy of 
Christendom, blending with it the hope of 
Hebrew prophecy, the sanity of the Roman 
law, and the resort to legal action guaran- 
teed by the common law, they emphasized 
a new kind of philosophy called the common 
good. This is not.the mere good of the 
state; it is‘more generous of the mere good 
of the individual. It is both personal and 
public, being not individual on one hand nor 
merely political on the other. It is what the 
scholastic philosophers of Christendom and 
the Founding Fathers of America sought for 
this common good. 

As a result, it becomes impossible to ex- 
amine the history of our country for its first 
150 years without coming into constant 
references to the debt and obligation we 
owe to our Creator for the creation and 
preservation of our country. 

Washington said, “No people can be bound 
to acknowledge and adore the invisible hand, 
which conducts the affairs of men, more 
than the people of the United States. Every 
step, by which they have advanced to the 
character of an independent Nation, seems 
to have been distinguished by some token 
of providential agency.” This, then, is the 
first great tenet of our country: Faith in a 
deity. 

The second one must be a response to 
realism. Our great believers in God have 
not been fatalists. They have not said, “Let 
the Lord do it.” On the contrary. They 
have been men like Moses, St. Paul, Moham- 
med, St. Francis, Martin Luther, Ignatius 
Loyola, George Washington, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, William E. Gladstone, Stonewall Jack- 
son, and Abraham Lincoln. All of these 
great figures in religion, in war, and in 
statecraft have been realists. 
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If we are to accept our own position of 
leadership in the world—a leadership, a 
position not desired by the American people 
in the sense that it has been thrust upon 
us—we also must be realists. We have been 
realists in actual war. What we have so far 
failed to accept is the fact that cold war is 
not peace, but war itself, and that it is being 
fought upon a broad field of basic religions. 
The new religion, communism, competes 
with all of the ancient religions of the world. 

I speak of America’s leadership in this 
world because, by virtue of the gifts that 
the Lord has given us, we have assumed that 
leadership. But political leadership is what 
we in America make it. Real leadership 
does not rest in an individual in the name 
of the Presidency, nor in the individual 
members of the Supreme Court, nor in the 
individual Members of its Congress. It is 
what the people make it—it is what the 
people wish—it is what they want, and this 
is what it will be. 

The political patterns of our country, the 
political patterns of the world, will always 
yield to the pressure of the people who con- 
stitute the countries of the world, if they 
are vigorously exerted. I speak. primarily 
of America’s responsibility, because our pres- 
ent position of leadership throws upon us 
the responsibility of the direction of the 
world of the future. 

In our long, tortuous, tedious search for 
peace since the commencement of the cold 
war, we have almost entirely overlooked the 
power of the individual human being to 
create peace. Imagine, for a moment, what 
would. happen in this world if all of the 
people of all faiths lived up to their faiths 
and their philosophies for even a short few 
weeks. Conceive, if you can, of the pressure 
that would be put upon statesmen, gener- 
als—yes, and even upon Communist lead- 
ers—for a real peace. Think what could be 
done if these human demands were backed 
with earnest prayers of all freedom and 
peace-loving human beings for divine 
strength to assure peace in the world—even 
though we grant that these might not be the 
same God in each case, 

Earlier this spring, I thought of introduc- 
ing a resolution in the U.S. Senate to propose 
the idea of a summit meeting of the re- 
ligions of the world, and to request our 
President to take a leading role in bringing 
about such a meeting. I must say that it 
was a frustrating task to approach this pro- 
posal. In my discussions with leaders of our 
church and others, I heard anew all of the 
reasons that the religions of the world could 
not join together in such an undertaking. 
I heard again of the political differences, of 
the variances in their tenets and in their 
creeds, the relationship in the various 
churches in the various states of the world. 
I heard, too, of the problems that the State 
Department could foresee in the possibility 
of this group or that group seizing control 
of such a meeting and using it selfishly. 

I still believe that there.is a great need in 
our age for such a meeting. Perhaps it will 
have to come from people like ourselves as- 
sembled here, seeking to do the ways of God 
as we see them, and seeking to put into effect, 
on a world scale, the creation of a world in 
which each human being may walk the world 
with full human dignity and grace as one of 
God’s children. As against this, I see a 
world in which material success and material 
well-being is the sole guidepost; and sub- 
servience to the state the, only intellectual 
criteria; and where the moral good and the 
human dignity of man is subjugated to the 
material well-being of the state. 

So far, I have avoided saying what must 
need be said here at this time. That is 
whether or not, in this country, our material- 
ism has not so far exceeded our sense of 
spiritual values that we are in danger our- 
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selves of Bpecening & materialistic democ~- 
racy. 

Are we guided more by so-called economic 
rights that personal ones? 

In the 15 years since the end of the last 
World War, we have been more generous, 
both to other nations who are our allies and 
to those whom we defeated than any other 
nation has been on the face of this earth. 
And, like bewildered children, we ask, “Why 
do these people not love us, for whom we 
have done so much?” You have heard: “We 
cannot buy friendship in the world, and the 
last few years are the proof of it.” You 
have heard these, and a -hundred similar 
sayings, all growing out’of the frustration of 
our inability to cope with the great Commu- 
nist drives of the past year. 

In my sessions with the members of the 
congresses and parliamrents of some 51 coun- 
tries, in the Interparliamentary Union first 
at Bangkok and then in London, I have had 
similar questions posed to me by the repre- 
sentatives of many parliaments. They are 
convinced of our productiveness; they are 
convinced of our wealth; they are convinced 
that we have more automobiles, more bath- 
tubs, more TV’s, more radios, more of every- 
thing than any other nation in the world. 
But they are not convinced that the great 
moral fiber and strength which created this 
country out of an adversity, and which main- 
tained it through a Civil War and through 
World War I and World War II, is still here. 

Many of these leaders have said this to 
me, not only in effect but in these exact 
words, “What is the difference between the 
materialistic philosophy of your country to- 
day and the philosophy of the Russians?” 
This is a hard question to answer, particu- 
larly when we must face the fact that in the 
100 years which have elapsed since the Civil 
War, we have still failed to basically solve 
the racial problems of our country. 

We can say that all men are created free 
and equal, but how do we convince three- 
fourths of the world who are not members 
of the white race that we mean it, when 
We can not show that it this country all 
men have the right even to vote equally? 
When we add to the fires of skepticism a 
few examples of Faubus, Little Rock, and 
lynchings, we need little. more fuel to start 
a@ fire which consumes in the minds of other 
peoples all of the remainder of the great 
moral fiber, strength, and equality which we 
believe to be ours. 

Jesus spoke at Nazareth and said, “The 
spirit of the Lord is upon me because he hath 
annointed me to preach good news to the 
poor; to proclaim release to the captives; to 
set at liberty those who are oppressed.” In 
doing this, he challenged his own people to 
apply their religious faith to human rela- 
tionships. He knew that religion without 
practical application and without ethical 
concern is mere superstition, 

Here, then, we reach the heart of the 
American problem. The problem lies not in 
our economic progress, or our scientific prog- 
ress, or our advances in these fields. It lies 


‘not in sputnik, nor yet In Atlases or Titans, 


nor in other missiles. It does not lie in 
the field of nuclear energy. All of these 
things we can cope with, all of these things 
we can do and will learn to do as fast as any 
other nation in the world learns to do them. 
But in simply doing these things and: prov- 


ing to the rest of the world that we can do — 


them as well or better, or have more of 
them, we cannot convince the world of our 
leadership. The Russians will promise the 
world these things also. 

To the man who has never had his stom- 
ach full, who has never known the uncom- 


a better life are as good as ours, and, un- 


. 
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fortunately, we are associated in the minds 
of many of the. newly formed, undeclared 
countries in the world with colonialism— 
a colonialism which was exerted primarily 
by the Caucasian race. If we were to place 
ourselves in the same position of some of 
these people, who for several hundred years 
have been under the bonds of an unen- 
lightenea colonialism, we, too, would look 
askance at the friends and the allies of 
those from whom we had recently broken 
these same bonds of colonialism. 

Aside from the beliefs of our church, and 
as Americans, if we believe in anything we 
must believe in the essential dignity of the 
human being. And this is the fact with 
which we must face the world, and with 
which, ultimately, we will win our cold war: 
not by science, not by production, not by 
missiles, but by convincing the rest of the 
world that we do have a deep religious faith 
which makes each man upon the face of 
the earth a peculiar and particular product 
and concern of God. With it, we must be- 
lieve that it is the desire of each and every 
human being upon the face of the earth 


“to have the same dignity, the same freedom 


from oppression and from slavery. 

This is what we have overlooked in this 
country, and’ this is why so many of the na- 
tions stand askance at this time, and suc- 
cumb to the blandishments of the Russians. 
The heart of our own shortcomings lies 
in the fact that, somehow or other, we have 
failed to keep in our everyday life and in our 
normal outlook in this country the basic 
quality and ~fiber of the precepts which 
established our country. 

We need—not a literal—but a figurative 
tithing man to awake us to the fact that our 
religion, whether it be Hebrew or Christian, 
is a daily part of our lives—and that it 
must become an active part of our national 
life, if we are to convince the other coun- 
tries of the world that we are indeed their 
friends. We need it as a daily part of our 
lives so that these outstanding examples of 
injustice and lack of freedom in our own 
country will not be a glaring defect to 
which the Communists may peint each and 
every time we are less than we should be as 
Christians. 

This is the real task. A single misstep 
can set us back years. The world is look- 
ing for real moral leadership. We can sup- 
ply it, with the spiritual strength of each 
of us. The sum total_of this spiritual force 
of 170 million Americans is a force that will 
not be denied—if the temptation to com- 
promise it away to material values does not 
become overwhelming. This is our job. 
This is our challenge. 





Address by Hon. Vance Hartke, of In- 
diana, to the State Convention of Young 
Democrats, North Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on April 
30, 1959, the able and distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Hartke] 
addressed the State convention of Young 
— of North Carolina at Raleigh, 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


ExcerPts FroM SpeecH or SENATOR VanNcs 


HarRTKE, DeMocraT,; OF INDIANA, TO STATE 
CONVENTION OF YOUNG DEMOCRATS, RAL- 
EIGH, N.C, 


It is my first trip here, but I feel right at 
home here in North Carolina. The welcome 
has been warm. And I am among young 
Democrats. 

Of course, Iam aware that the Young Dem- 
ocrats Clubs of this Nation spring from the 
first such organization in North Carolina. 

In more recent times, your good Governor, 
the Honorable Luther H. Hodges, has gained 
a wide reputation for his effective, forward- 
looking administration. In every facet of 
government and development North Carolina 
shines as an example of sound administra- 


tion tempered with moderate good judgment. ° 


During my few months as a Member of the 
U.S. Senate, I have come to know your own 
two U.S. Senators quite well. Ilike them. I 
think everyone in North Carolina can be 
proud of Sam ERvIN and EVERETT JORDAN. 
Both are distinguished public servants who 
have made a great mark in military, parti- 
san political and governmental fields. Both 
are fine gentlemen, sincere and capable. I 
am proud to sit among them and other dis- 
tinguished colleagues. 

Of course, you all know that the triumph 
of the labor-management relations bill about 
which I will have ‘more to say soon is due in 
a great measure to Senator Ervin. The bill 
carries his name and that of Senator JoHN F, 
KENNEDY, Of Massachusetts. 

May I add also that both your Senators 
asked me to extend their greetings and good 
wishes to you? 

Let me dwell for a moment on some other 
recent history. I am myself not far re- 
moved from Young Democrats politics. Ten 
years ago I was neck deep in them myself. I 
was president of a congressional district 
young Democrats organization. I consider 
it the threshold to full organizational poli- 
tics and I take great pride in the fact that I 
was able to step over the threshold at a 
rather young age. I take great pride also in 
the fact that I was able to work my way up 
in organizational politics to run for the U.S, 
Senate. 

Too many men and women in this world 
look down their noses at organizational pol- 
iticlans. Why should we Americans respect 
organizational success and efficiency in big 
business and deplore it in politics? 


The fact is, politiclans have made our 
country great and will continue to do so, 

Politicians are a special breed. We eat, 
sleep, talk and live politics and government. 
We work long hours for comparatively little 
pay. We travel long distances at the drop 
ofahat. We see little of our wives and chil- 
dren. But we love it. 

Politics.is for the young. Even the old- 
timers in politics are young in spirit and 
must live the lives of young men. This is 
why the experience and the enthusiasm of 
Young Democrats is so important. 

And, when the backbone of our party needs 
stiffening, it must turn to new faces, new 
blood. It happened in Indiana last year and 
in other States as well. 

We had had quite a dry spell in our State. 
Not in 20 years had Indiana voted for a Dem- 
ocrat to represent her in the Senate. It had 
been a decade since we had a majority of 
congressmen, a decade since we had a gover- 
nor, 22 years since we voted Democratic for 
President, 

Last year we trotted out a new Democratic 
Party. In it were some oldtimers. In it 
were many faces new to the State political 
scene, many of them like myself veterans of 
Young Democratic training grounds, 


See an een a Cte Oneal 
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We beat six incumbent Republican Con- 
gressmen and held two seats of ou: own. We 
swept every State office at stake. I was 39 
when elected. A law school friend of mine 
was one of the new congressmen. Another is 
31. The others, with one exception, are in 
their forties or thirties. Most of our new 
State officials also are in their thirties or 
forties. 

The speaker of the house of representatives 
in my State this year is 31 years old. The 
majority floor leader, a Democrat, is close to 
his 30th birthday. 

We are building for the present and the 
future. This is the job of our whole party 
* * * in every State * * * in the Nation 
as a whole. 

Why is this important in a State where 
Democrats usually win? 

First, because our party must grow, must 
progress, or it will slide backward, even in 
North Carolina. 

Second, and more important, because our 
job is only partly done today. 

When I campaigned in my home State, I 
told the people of the problems as I saw 
them. I told them some possible solutions, 
But I also told them I was no miracle man 
and that we could find no magic solutions. 
I told them that Democrats were concerned 
about their problems and would work to try 
and solve them. 

And we are working. 

In the Senate in less than 4 months we 
have passed: 

A new labor-management relations bill 
which should end hoodlumism and racket- 
eering. 

A housing bill that will help clear slums 
and help millions of Americans to become 
homeowners if they wish. 

Extension of the draft. 

An airport aid plan that should help the 
cities of our nation expand for the jet age 
that has already arrived. 

Educational television assistance. 

A measure setting up a thorough and fast 
study of unemployment and how to solve it. 

An international monetary bill. 

We are in the midst of a formula for the 
taxation of life insurance companies. 

We will take steps to solve the farm prob- 
lem. We will strive to provide our Armed 
Forces with the tools they need to keep up 
with and pass the Russians, 

We will tackle the problems of recession, 
of world peace, of world trade, the problems 
of the aged and the inflation-hit people of 
every age. 

We Democrats will do these things while 
remaining financially responsible because we 
dare to do things, because we are a national 
party. As Speaker Sam Raysurn said when 
he came to Congress, “I want to work within 
a party that knows no North and knows no 
South, knows no East and knows no West.” 

Today, we in the Senate follow the leader- 
ship of another great man from Texas, & man 
whose grandfather carved a chunk out of 
the wild West. The philosophy of this lead- 
er, Lynpon B. JouNson, is that the policy 
committee he heads seeks to find the com- 
mon ground from the extremes of the party. 

The record that has been written and the 
record we will continue to write is the best 
testimony of the success of this program. In 
the meantime, we can do only part of the job. 

Our real job is just beginning. 

Able leadership, young blood, these are 
only part of the necessary ingredients for a 
real national program because we do not 
control the administration. This remains in 
the hands of the Republican Party and will 
through next year. 

Republicans still have charge of financial 
management, foreign affairs, carrying out 
laws. They have failed to lead for 6 years 
and there is no indication there will be any 
great leadership in the coming months they 

have left. 
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Less, and not more, leadership is on the 
horizon as far as the administration is con- 
cerned. 

We are threatened at this moment with 
vetoes in several fields and over several bills. 
The current party line of the pro-Repub- 
lican columnists is that we Democrats are 
afraid of the vetoes and that the President 
really controls Congress through threats of 
vetoes. 

We have had stumble, study, and stall. 
And we have had brinkmanship. Now we 
have vetoship, Government by threat of veto. 

I know of no Democrat in the Senate losing 
sleep over threats of vetoes. 

But I do know that this sort of talk does no 
one any real good, especially not the United 
States of America. 

I know this will not change until we elect 
a President of the United States who is a 
Democrat capable of providing the leader- 
ship that so many Americans seem to have 
forgotten ever existed. 

When we were elected to the Senate, class 
of 1958, we promised we would work with our 
President to strengthen our defenses, to re- 
build sagging relations with other countries, 
to bring back prosperity and help find jobs 
for nearly 5 million unemployed, to help 
wipe out slums, restore dignity and profits to 
the small family farmer, halt runaway high 
prices. 

The administration has responded with at- 
tacks on “wild-eyed radicals.” It has called 
us spenders. It has threatened the veto as a 
dictator threatens war. It has continued the 
same lack of concern for the problems of the 
people that helped us win the elections of last 
fall. 

The administration is selling a campaign 
for something which does not exist at this 
moment—a balanced budget. 

This budget that was sent to us for con- 
sideration proposes seven new revenue-rais- 
ing measures. It is based on an expected 
rise of some 30 percent in business. And 
then it is balanced only if we do some of 
next year’s spending this year and throw 
this year’s Republican budget even more out 
of whack than it is. 

The administration’s economic message 
did not even mention the specter of the un- 
employed, which have placed 13 cities in my 
State alone on the distress list. 

But it has asked for 50,000 new Federal 
employees and more than $300,000 addi- 
tional for White House expenses over this year 
and some $15 million more in new airplanes 
for the President and his staff. 

In the first place, I resent the notion that a 
balanced budget is the goal of government. 
Government is to serve, to help solve na- 
tional problems, to protect the citizens and 
to help keep the peace. It is wise, perhaps 
necessary, at this time to do so within the 
framework of a balanced budget. But the 
goal is peace, prosperity, progress. 

Second, I resent the notion that we are 
spendthrifts if we so much as disturb a period 
or a comma in this budget we have been 
handed. In other words, this Republican ad- 
ministration is by threat of a veto attempting 
to control the legislative as well as the ad- 
ministrative branches of the Government. I 
especially resent being labeled as wild-eyed 
or spendthrift. This is especially true when 
this Republican administration has spent 
more money than any other administration 
in history and I point out to you that the 
budget submitted by the President this year 
is a record high budget. In other words, the 
biggest spender of all times is attempting to 
hide his own spendthrift activities by calling 
responsible Members of Congress spendthrift. 
Cuts are already being administered to 
budget items submitted by the administra- 
tion. 

The last Congress, led by Democrats, cut 
$617 million from the Republican admin- 
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istration’s budget for this fiscal year. The 
fiscal year before that our party chopped 
more than $5 billion from the budget. And 
in the 2 fiscal years before than Democratic- 
led Congress lopped $2.334 billion from the 
budget. President Truman in his first 6 
years showed a $3.7 billion surplus. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower iri his first 6 years showed a 
deficit of $19.8 billion. 

The conclusion must be that we Democrats 
are financially responsible. 

On the other hand, tt was the Republican 
administration that slapped on the so-called 
tight money policy which has increased the 
interest of the national debt 90.5 percent in 6 
years. 

It is the Republican administration which 
has ignored the problem of rising unemploy- 
ment, of sagging employment in manufac- 
turing, which today is below that of 1952 
even though 5.6 million more persons are in 
the total labor force today than there was 
in 1952. 

It is the Republican administration which 
has added troubles upon troubles for the Na- 
tion’s farmers. Since 1952 prices received by 
farmers have dropped 15 percent while prices 
to the consumers have risen § percent. The 
surpluses are four times the size they were 
6 years ago. Farm employment is down 14 
percent, farm expenses are up 10 percent. 
It is going to cost our Government about $7 
billion to give the farmers a $13 billion 
income this year. 

I predict this Congress will move toward 
the solution of the twin problems of our na- 
tional economy—unemployment. and farm 
depression. I predict we will attack the 
causes of rising living costs and not just the 
symptoms. I predict we will balance the 
budget and provide that which is necessary 
to give America peace, prosperity, and 
progress. 

But will we face vetoes? Will the people 
learn who is responsible and responsive and 
who leads? Will you let them be fooled? 

The job of complete leadership, of a real 
program rests not alone with Congress. We 
also must have the same kind of thinking in 
the Republican administration. 

The job of getting this done rests not alone 
with those in the National Government. It 
rests to a greater extent even among you 
people who fight in the trenches. 

To do this job means we must begin now 
to inform the people fully, to select carefully 
the candidates we will send into battle next 
year. * * * Straight talk. * * * Honest and 
sincere candidates. 

The cause of freedom, of good government, 
of peace and prosperity, of progress demands 
that this be done. The welfare of our party 
demands that you and I and our friends do it. 

Will you help finish the job? I hope 
and think you will. 





Foreign Aid—A Proposal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an excellent 
editorial comment, entitled “Foreign 
Aid—A Proposal” appearing in the Real 
Estate News Letter for May 11, 1959, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rscorp. 
The editorial is written by Mr. Eugene 
P. Conser, a very estimable and able 
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citizen, the executive vice president of 
the association, and a longtime friend of 
mine. Comments with respect. to the 
problems of home ownership and home 
financing in underdeveloped countries 
merit, I feel sure, the consideration of 
my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

ForEIGN Ain—A PROPOSAL 
(By Eugene P. Conser) 

In our foreign aid program it is time for 
us to face up to the fact that we either 
must effectively extend our principles of in- 
dividual political and economic freedom into 
countries that still are non-Communist or 
find them later yielding to Communist sub- 
version. Why? Because worldwide the peo- 
ple are awakening to the call of personal 
freedom. The Communist exploit it to gain 
political control. 

People everywhere yearn to obtain—and 
to exercise—the right to own land. They 
are restless under a monarchy, a feudal lord, 
@ sultan, or a dictator who denies it. They 
have learned that human freedom cannot 
exist without exercise of the human right 
of property ownership. ~ : 

Communist propaganda cleverly stresses 
land reform, elimination of the hated land- 
lord, and return of the land to the people. 
To teeming landless masses of Many areas, 
this is a potent rallying call. Given lead- 
ership, they respond to it. 

Yet, in our foreign aid program, we all 
too frequently find ourselves in support of a 
regime that embraces policies directly op- 
posite to those for which our country 
stands. In our-efforts to strengthen our 
own defense we are cast inthe role of 
antagonist—not protector—of the people’s 
rights. We fall directly into the well-oiled 
propaganda machine of our waiting adver- 
saries. 

The administration of our foreign aid pro- 
gram is open to criticism. Some overhauling 
this year is warranted. True, we have given 
aid unselfishly, without strings attached. 
We have taught modern agricultural meth- 
ods—and provided the machinery to practice 
them. We have built highways, dams, irri- 
gation systems, airports, factories, opened 
health clinics, provided medical care. We 


have done good deeds. But we have failed to. 


capture the imagination of the individual— 
or create understanding of our purposes. 

The landless serf who tills his master’s 
flelds doesn’t get excited over the wonders of 
scientific farming. He cares little about a 
new highway if he has no vehicle to travel it. 
Of what interest is a new factory if he merely 
views it as evidence that the rich will get 
richer while he and his handwork are denied 
employment? 

In every underdeveloped nation the lack of 
homes is a major political and social prob- 
lem. It is a principal cause of unrest, espe- 
cially in the cities, where congested popula- 
tions best serve the cause of Communist sub- 
version. In our aid program we have paid 
little attention to housing. Our meager 
efforts at no time have reflected either the 
great need in the countries we are trying to 


help or the importance of a healthy con- 


struction industry to their economies. We 
have failed miserably in recognizing (1) the 
innate desire of the family to own a home; 
(2) the importance of finding a way to 


satisfy that yearning if a nation is to become ~ 


politically stable; and (3) the economic 
value of developing a strong private con- 
struction industry. ~ ; 
One cause of our failure is the opposi 
of governments that do not want to extend 
private ownership. The question is whether 
we are justified in giving economic aid to 
such a regime t could so easily be sub- 
verted to comm 
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Another impediment is the opposition of 
commercial banking interests in these coun- 
tries. Invariably mortgage credit is ex- 
tremely limited, if .not nonexistent, and 
costly.. Homeownership for other than the 
wealthy few is imposible until reservoirs of 
savings can be created that are earmarked for 
home loans. 

The opposition will not be overcome until 
@ program aimed at helping create within 
these countries a system of savings and mort- 
gage finance for the purpose of underpinning 
@ land ownership and home construction 
program is made a major objective. There 
is no sense in attempting to buttress an 
economy that refuses to accept it, We can 
supply the technical knowledge and part of 
the capital. Let us start these countries on 
a long-term program that offers some hope 
to the American taxpayer that they will one 
day be able to stand on their own feet— 
and on the side of freedom. It’s up to our 
foreign policymakers—in Congress or the 
State Department. 





Peddling a Forgery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, one of 
the key propaganda weapons employed 
by Hitler and the Nazis was the so-called 
Protocols of Zion, a crude forgery that 
libeled the Jewish people. One would 
have thought that the protocols would 
disappear into the ashcans of history 
with the Hitler gang. However, this 
does not appear to be the case, since 
President Nasser, of Egypt, is now popu- 
larizing them. This ominous fact is ex- 
posed in the No. 53—winter-spring 
°1959— issue of Prevent World War III, 
under the title of “Peddling a Forgery.” 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PEDDLING A FORGERY 


The society has never subscribed to the 
devil theory of history. Nevertheless, it 
does not underestimate the role of key per- 
sonalities who, with evil intentions, have 
helped shape the fate of mankind. It is in 
this connection that we read with interest 
an evaluation of the President of the United 
Arab Republic by Richard D. Robinson of 
the Harvard Center for Middle Eastern 
a? (Foreign Policy Bulletin Oct. 15, 
1958). 

Under the title of “What Is Nasser Like?”, 
Mr. Robinson cautions his readers “we must 
assume a man innocent of evil intent until 
proved guilty.” As a general principle, Mr. 
Robinson’s admonition is sound. However, 
does this*mean that we do not have suffi- 
cient evidence at this time to judge Nasser’s 
role and objectives? Mr. Robinson believes 
this to beso. Yet he declared in categorical 
terms that “programs of social and economic 
development are Nasser’s stock in trade.” 
Thus while Mr. Robinson pleads for patience 
before making final judgment, he seems to 
have already jumped the gun himself. In- 
deed, he goes so far as to compare Nasser’s 
~ achievements with those of the founder of 

modern Turkey, Mustapha Kemal Ataturk. 
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In short, by giving Nasser a clean bill of 
health enveloped in his warning against 
premature criticism, it would appear that 
Mr. Robinson has placed Nasser’s critics in a 
rather invidious position. 

Fortunately, there is suffiicent material 
on hand to assess Nasser’s role so that we 
can keep within the bounds of the principle 
which Mr. Robinson so eloquently advocates. 

On September_29, 1958, Radio Cairo broad- 
cast the text of an interview between Presi- 
dent Nasser and the chief editor of the In- 
dian magazine Blitz. For those who are not 
familiar with Blitz, let it be said that it has 
achieved notoriety through the publication 
of alleged official documents purporting to 
show the conspiracies of American im- 
perialism. “I do not know,” Nasser told the 
Blitz editor, “if you have seen a book called 
‘The*Protocols of the Elders of Zion’ or not, 
but I consider it to be an important book. 
I will give you a copy of it in English. What 
is published in it will show clearly to you 
that the fate of the European Continent is 
in the hands of 300 Zionists, each of whom 
knows all the others, and that they chose 
their followers from their followers.” 

The protocols to which President Nasser 
refers has a shady history. During the reign 
of Napoleon III, an obscure journalist named 
Jolly wrote a satirical dialog between Ma- 
chiavelli and Montesquieu, which was di- 
rected against the regime. Basically it was 
a study in the mechanics of power and 
dictatorship. For several decades it gath- 
ered dust until the Czarist police combined 
it with a novel called “Ziarritz’ written in 
1868 by a German named Goedsche. 

The novel told of a fantastic plot by 
rabbis to seize control of the world, The 
combination of Jolly’s satire, which, inci- 
dentally, made no mention of Jews or a 
Jewish world state, with the German novel 
served the purposes of the pogromizing 
Okhrana. At the behest of the Czar’s se- 
cret police, this monstrous fable was put 
into final form and published in 1903 as an 
authentic document. Its short title was 
“The Protocols of the Wise Men of Zion.” 

The protocols became an instrument of 
Czarist persecution, resulting in the whip- 
ping up of pogroms when the occasion war- 
ranted them. Its long-range purpose was to 
distract the peoples living under COzarist 
despotism from their wretched lives and 
vent their anger upon a helpless minority. 

The protocols received a new lease on life 
with the emergence of the Nazi movement in 
Germany. From Hitler down, the Nazis, re- 
peated the cry that the Jews were deter- 
mined to conquer the world through an in- 
sidious conspiracy. 

To give this fable a degree of authenticity, 
the Nazis realized that they would have to 
provide appropriate documentation. In this 
respect they were thankful to the Nazi ideol~ 
ogist, Alfred Rosenberg, who had- obtained 
the protocols in Riga and brought it to Ber- 
lin, Rosenberg was born in Reval, Estonia, 
and was an ardent worshipper of the Ger- 
man Herrenvolk idea. Following the end of 
World War I, he offered his talents to the 
German High Command. It seems that his 
services were not accepted at once and it was 
only when he pulled out of the hat, so to 
speak, the protocols that he was welcomed 
into the elite circle of Nazis, Pan-Germans, 
and the industrial war lords of the Ruhr. 
From then on the protocols became the bible 
of the Nazi Party and its preachings. 

That the protocols had been proven to be 
crude forgeries did not inhibit the Nazis at 
all, On the contrary, Hitler wrote in “Mein 
Kampf” that just because the authenticity 
of the protocols was questioned, it was the 
“best proof that they are genuine after all.” 

Millions of human beings were extermi- 
nated under the banner of the protocols, 
but with the complete defeat of the Nazis 
in World War II, it was thought that the 
forgeries would go down with the Master 
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Race gangsters. But lies, especially of the tall 
variety, have an unfortunate resiliency. Ap- 
parently they do not die as easily as the liars. 

Nasser and his henchmen have now be- 
come the carriers of the Baccilli. To well 
meaning people who resent the charge that 
Wasser is another Hitler, let them ponder his 
statement to the editor of Blitz. There are 
certain implications attached to it which are 
significant. . Thus, Nasser has personally 
placed himself on record as one who favors 
the popularization of the forgery. Further- 
more, he considers it to be an important book 
which does not reflect on the scholarship or 
intelligence of the Egyptian dictator. More- 
over, he admits to having copies of the book 
for English speaking people, This certainly 
means that his propagandists are not only 
saturating the Middle East with the proto- 
cols, but also circulating them abroad. 

Finally he mentions 300 Zionists who are 
planning to take over Europe, although the 
protocols do not speak of Zionists but Jews. 
In other words, Nasser has compounded the 
forgery himself. As if to emphasize his 
hopes of violence against the Jews, Nasser 
told the Blitz editor that the Jews who sup- 
port Israel are the real danger which threat- 
ens the establishment of a new Hitlerism. 

How does this tally with Mr. Robinson’s 
assurance that.“‘Nasser himself has repeat- 
edly expressed personal repugnance for vio- 
lence?” Can anyone think of a more potent 
incitement to mass violence than the circu- 
lation of Hitler's big lie under the official 
sponsorship of the Nasser regime? 

The Nasser propaganda machine has laid 
emphasis on the employment of violence. 
The King of Jordan has been a special tar- 
get and calls for his assassination ring out 
from Cairo Radio with increasing regularity. 

The fact is that Nasser’s political career 
has had strong links with the agents of 
Hitler’s high command and the Nazi Party. 
As a young officer, Nasser worked diligently 
for the Nazi cause during World War II. 
Following his seizure of power he sur- 
rounded himself with an assortment of Nazis 
and Hitler supporters, including one of 
Goebbels’ chief lieutenants, the notorious 
Johannes von Leers. 

The activities, and hate-inciting propa- 
ganda of Radio Cairo and its affiliated net- 
works, bear all of the earmarks of Goebbels’ 
“Deutsche Rundfunk,” while Egyptian offi- 
cers are indoctrinated with Nazi literature, 
including Hitiler’s “Mein Kampf.” 

Nasser is no Hitler, but he has dragged out 
of the sewers of Nazi propaganda the same 
filth which putrefied the political atmos- 
phere of the world several decades ago. 

It is a fact that the Arab masses bear no 
animosity toward the Jewish people. This 
is precisely the thorn which plagues Nasser’s 
propagandists who are striving to create an 
atmosphere for new pogroms. : 

Mr. Robinson may plead for patience, but 
Nasser’s advocacy of the protocols sums up 
his role in no uncertain terms. One can 
cite the paper achievements of Nasser, but 
when all is said and done, his leadership is 
built on the same big lie which spawned 
Hitlerism and turned Europe into a vast 
crematorium. 





Bonneville Power Corporation Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the Oregonian of Portland, Oreg., May 
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28, 1959, appears a thoughtful and in- 
formative editorial entitled “Bonneville 
Corporation Fair to All.” 

This editorial analyzes S. 1927, which 
I introduced gn May 13 as the culmina- 
tion of many years of study concerning 
permanent legislation to replace the 
temporary act ereating the Bonneville 
Power Administration. This bill subse- 
quently will be the subject of hearings 
by the Senate Committee on Public 
Works, under the chairmanship of the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], and I commend 
to my colleagues a reading of this editor- 
ial, which so thoroughly discusses legis- 
lation of vital importance to the Pacific 
Northwest and. to the Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the Ore- 
gonian of May 28, 1959, be printed in the 
Appendix of the ConcRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

BONNEVILLE CORPORATION FAIR TO ALL 

A sound pattern for self-financing of Fed- 
eral power generation and distribution in the 
Pacific Northwest now has emerged. The 
measure introduced May 13 by Senator RicH- 
ARD L. NEUBERGER, Democrat, of Oregon, as 
S. 1927 is a logical and vastly improved suc- 
cessor to earlier proposals. It was drafted 
chiefly by counsel for the Department of In- 
terior (although the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has not yet given the bill its blessing). 

S. 1927 is a substitute for S. 3114, which 
was introduced by Northwest Senators last 
session by request of the Northwest Public 
Power Association. It also replaced a com- 
mittee print drafted by the staff of the Pub- 
lic Works Committee on which hearings were 
Reld in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Mon- 
tang last December. 

The new bill, on which hearings are ex- 
pected in late June or July, would change 
the Bonneville Power Administration, an 
agency of the Interior Department which sells 
at. wholesale the power generated at Army 
Engineers and Bureau of Reclamation dams, 
into the Bonneville Power Corporation. 

Bonneville Power Corporation could use its 
own revenues and could sell up to $1,100 
million in revenue bonds to the US. 
Treasury to provide the power financing 
for new hydrdelectric projects to be built, 
as now, by the Army Engineers and Reclama- 
tion Bureau. It would thus reduce the need 
for appropriations from Congress. The Cor- 
poration also would provide its own financing 
for transmission lines and substations. It 
could build its own thermal plants to help 
balance the hydropower load. And, when 
nuclear power becomes feasible, it could 
build these reactors. 

The most important chance in S. 1927 from 
the earlier versions is to give the Bonneville 
Power Corporation a utility responsibility to 
meet the met wholesale electric power 
needs of all distributors or consumers 
within the Pacific Northwest who desire and 
are willing to enter into contracts to purchase 
power from the Corporation. 

Thus, the Corporation would be obligated 
to anticipate and provide for serving the 
requirements of private utilities as-well as 
public-owned utility preference customers 
and industries. But in pledging to meet the 
net wholesale needs of utility customers, 
the Corporation would in no way inhibit 
their right and obligation to provide for 
themselves, in their own projects, as much of 
their needs as feasible. 

The “utility responsibility” clause goes a 
long way to counteract apprehension in 
Oregon, Washintgon, and Idaho—in which 
private utilities dominate—that eventually 
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the regional power system will become a 
State of Washintgon system, in effect, 
through operation of the Bonneville “prefer- 
ence and priority” clause. The latter gives 
publicly owned utilities, which dominate’ in 
Washington, first and last call on Federal 
power. But S. 1927 not only requires the 
Bonneville Power Corporation to meet all net 
wholesale needs, it gives it the revenue-bond 
financing to make good on the obligation. 

As an additional obligation to achieve 
regional distribution of Federal power, S. 
1927 adds this language: 

“In order to promote the diversified agri- 
cultural, industrial, and economic develop- 
ment of the several States of the Pacific 
Northwest it is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Government to distribute elec- 
tric power equitably throughout the States 
of the Pacific Northwest so that there will 
be no unreasonable geographic .concentra- 
tion thereof.” 

This may be considered a slight modifica- 
tion of the preference clause, and as such 
his stirred some opposition among public 
power spokesmen. But like the preference 
clause, it would come into play only if the 
corporation failed in its obligation to meet 
the net wholesale requirements of the region, 
It is some assurance to Washington’s neigh- 
boring States of fair treatment in event of 
a power shortage. But it is far outweighed 
in importance by the public utility respon- 
sibility the new corporation would assume. 

It just does not make good sense that 
public power advocates should stand rigidly 
on a law which would permit a public agency 
monopoly of Federal power. The preference 
clause was designed to prevent a private 
utility monopoly of Federal power, and it 
did. But neither should seek monopoly. 
The Northwest could unite on this bill if 
the competing elements in the power in- 
dustry are willing to give a little. Theresult 
would be a firm guarantee of plenty of power 
at the lowest possible cost for all consumers. 





The “Wheat King” Looks at the Farm 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp the GTA 
Daily Radio Roundup of May 28, 1959. 
It is of unusual importance, and I hope 
every Senator will read it. 


There being no objection, the broad- 
east was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


GTA DatLy RounpuPp oF THURSDAY, May 28, 
1959 


Seventy-seven-year-old Tom Campbell is 
called the wheat king of the world. In Mon- 
tana he farms over 45,000 acres. Tractor 
fleets plow and plant a thousand acres a day. 
At harvest, 52 combines advance into a sea 
of wheat that reaches for 28 miles to harvest 
700,000 bushels of wheat in 14 days. 

The farmers who own GTA do not favor 
the big corporation-type farm operation, like 
Mr. Campbell’s, because they are contrary 
to everything that family agriculture stands 
for in American tradition. But Tom Camp- 
bell is probably more aware than most family 
farmers of what farmers are up against in 
today's revolution of tion and sci- 
ence in farming. He is y aware of the 
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need for farm legislation and effective Fed- 
eral programs that stabilize prices and con- 
trol production. 

U.S. News & World Report magazine sent 
reporters to interview Mr. Campbell, because 
he’s the “wheat king” and wheat fs in the 
headlines as the Nation’s biggest agricultural 
surplus problem. Here are a few highlights 
from that interview as published in the June 
1 issue of U.S. News. 

When asked if he thought Uncle Sam 
ought to wipe out farm programs and let 
farmers produce all-out, taking their chances 
on the free market, the wheat king answered: 
“No. We went through that before. If we 
didn’t have a Government program today 
wheat would be 50 cents a bushel, corn 25 
cents and all other farm products would be 
down, too, We would all be bankrupt again.” 

How much does it cost Mr. Campbell to 
grow wheat? We hear a lot about how 
corporation farms produce cheaper. Sixty 
cents a bushel, some say. Eut Campbell 
nails down this nonsense by bluntly stating 
that he can’t do it for less than’$1.10 to 
$1.50 a bushel. He even admits that it costs 
corporation farms more to grow crops—than 
it does family farms. What’s the reason? 
He says that he has to pay his workers in- 
dustrial wage rates while family farm labor 
is free, with the wife and kids in the fields. 

Campbell sticks by his acreage allotment 
and has put his wheat under Government 
loan every year since the program started 26 
years ago. Most always he redeems the loans, 
but he says that a fair loan price makes for 
orderly marketing. “Until the crop loans 
came along,” he told reporters, “the farmers 
didn’t have any sense of security.” 

Mr. Campbell acknowledged that the 
wheat. problem is serious. It is time for 
something drastic to be done. He recom- 
mends giving wheat to China and India and 
other countries that need it. In his words, 
“there’s no surplus of wheat in the world 
when you put. it within reach of hungry 
people.” 

That would cost a chunk of money, he 
admits, but as a bid for good will and peace 
it would be small compared to the “billions 
and billions of war surpluses that were given 
away or dumped in the ocean after World 
War II. And don’t forget,” he told the re- 
porters, “business and industry made a profit 
manufacturing those war machines.” 

That brought up the subsidy question and 
Campbell pointed out that most so-called 
farm subsidies help others as much or 
more than farmers. “What I’m saying,” he 
addéd, “is that farmers don’t like to be 
blamed for this whole subsidy thing. The 
Government has paid in subsidies to industry 
39 times as much as it has ever paid to 
farmers.” 

What is Mr. Campbell’s recommendation 
to work out the wheat problem? He pro- 
poses a drastic cut in acreage and in return 
a@ price support high enough to give farm- 
ers an American standard of living. 

So that’s the way the Nation’s “wheat 
king” looks at the farm problem, It’s worth 
keeping in mind when you vote in the 1959 
wheat referendum, 





Critical Lag in Oceanographic Research 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday; June 1, 1959 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, a 
most interesting story began to unfold 
before the American people yesterday in 
the columns of Hearst newspapers across 
the Nation. 
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Chairman WarrREN G. Macnuson, of 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, undertook, at the re- 
quest of Dave Sentner, chief, Hearst 
Headline Service Bureau in Washington, 
D.c., to report factually, fully, and most 
interestingly, how our Nation lags in the 
vital field of oceanographic research. 

Both Chairman Macnuson and the 
Hearst newspapers are to be commended 
for this well-written series of articles, 
published in the public interest. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle, taken from the New York Journal- 
American of Sunday, May 31, 1959, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR WARREN MAGNUSON WRITES: “AND 

Now WE’RE LOSING THE WAR OF OCEANS” 


(While America looks into space, says a 
leading U.S. Senator, we’re losing a war with 
Russia right on our shores. In the follow- 
ing article Senator Warren G. MAGNUSON 
tells why, and what he thinks must be done 
about it. Senator Macnuson, Democrat of 
Washington, is chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and a member of the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences.) 


(By Senator WARREN G. MaGNusoNn) 


Soviet Russia is winning the struggle for 
the oceans. 

Scientists call it the wet war, and say the 
outcome can determine the fate of nations 
and the human race. 

Without firing a missile, a rocket or a gun, 
Soviet Russia has been winning in the At- 
lantic, the Pacific and the Antarctic. This 
year she is invading the Indian Ocean. 

Had it not been for the stubborn persis- 
tence of wiry little Adm. Hyman Rickover, 
father of the atomic submarine, Russia also 
would be winning in the Arctic, where she 
has bases 2,200 miles from Seattle and with- 
in 3,550 miles of Detroit and Chicago. 

Russia has been winning the wet war with 
more and bigger ships; more, if not better, 
scientists; more, And in some instances su- 


perior, eqfipment, and more aggressive gov-~ 


ernment encouragement and action. 

The United States cannot permit Russia 
to achieve a global conquest that would give 
her control of 95 percent of the earth’s sur- 
face.. We must meet Russia’s challenge. We 
can meet it without sacrificing a drop of 
American blood if we start now, but if we 
wait for tomorrow it may be too late. 

Soviet Russia has between 450 and 500 sub- 

ines and a capacity to build 100 more 
each year; the United States has 109, 

Soviet Russia has 29 icebreakers, the 
world’s biggest and heaviest, and is building 
more including an atomic icebreaker almost 
completed. The United States has eight. 

Soviet Russia has the world’s largest 
oceanographic research fleet with four times 
as many ships capable of deep sea work 
than we have. Her ships are modern, new; 
ours old and ohsolete. 

The Soviet is conducting intensive off- 
shore explorations for oil beneath its con- 
tinental shelves, and minerals research in all 
oceans. “ Three hundred miles off Lower 
California Soviet scientists have taken sharp 
deep-sea photographs of the mysterious 
manganese-cobalt-nickel-copper nodules 
which thickly carpet the ocean floor in that 
and some other oceanic areas. 

REDS LEAD WORLD IN OCEANIC STUDIES 

Russia has more ships and scientists in 
the polar regions than all other countries 
combined, 
~ Russia has more ships and scientists as- 
signed to deep ocean studies than any other 
nation. She has 800 professional oceanog- 


raphers compared to the 520 in the United 
States. 

Soviet Russia aspires to command the 
oceans and has mapped a shrewdly con- 
ceived plan, using science as a weapon, to 
win her that supremacy. 

Should she be successful she would con- 
trol commerce, weather, communications, 
much of the world’s food supply, and ulti- 
mately earth’S resources, health and cli- 
mate. The human race, if it survived, 
would be in permanent bondage to Sowet 
masters. 

“Soviet effort in oceanography is massive, 
of a high caliber, and is designed to estab- 
lish and demonstrate world leadership,’’ 
states Rear Adm. John T. Hayward, Assist- 
ant Chief of Naval Operations for Research 
and Development. 

The wet war Russia is waging may be 
more dangerous to free world security than 
her space war or her polar war. 

Supremacy in space would permit Rus- 
sia to shower rockets on us from her con- 
tinental domain four to six thousand miles 
away. 

Conquest of the Arctic would shorten 
these, distances 2,000 miles. 

Victory in the wet war would enable Rus- 
sia to blanket our coastal areas to a depth of 
more than a thousand miles with nuclear- 
headed missiles fired from hidden submarines 
a hundred miles or less offshore. 


MISSILE-CARRYING SUBS POTENT WEAPON 


“The submarine armed with long-range 
missiles is probably the most potent weapon 
system threatening our security today,” 
states the recently formed committee on 
oceanography, composed of 11 eminent scien- 
tists, all civilians, selected from six universi- 
ties and three private institutions. 

Admiral Hayward says: 

“It goes without saying that a complete 
understanding of the oceans and ocean bot- 
tom and the atmosphere above must be ob- 
tained if the Navy is to wage modern war 
successfully. The true submersible requires 
@ precise method of navigation while under 
water. Ocean currents, bottom topography, 
magnetic and gravitational fields are all im- 
portant in this respect.” 

Russia is making such studies. She is 
making them along our coasts, along her 
coasts, in midocean, along the continental 
shelves, and beyond in the North Atlantic, 
the South Atlantic, throughout the North 
Pacific, and in the Mid- and South Pacific, 
the Indian Ocean, and the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic Oceans. To make these complex in- 
vestigations she is using the finest scientific 
ships at, the most laboratories, the most 
equipnient, and the most professional ocean- 
ographers. 

Scientists on these ships have discovered 
submarine mountain chains previously un- 
known, ocean canyons five times the depth 
of the Grand Canyon, and have plumbed the 
ocean to the deepest depths ever recorded. 
Her huge white research ships have visited 
the ports of west Africa, South America, the 
South Seas, the Antipodes. The Vityas, 
showboat of the Russian research fleet, also 
has called at San Francisco; Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia; and Honolulu. 





Law Day, 1959—Address by Ross L. 
Malone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


‘ OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


- 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an address 

delivered by Ross L. Malone, president 

of the American Bar Association, before 
the Illinois State Bar Association, on 

April 30, at Peoria, Il. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Law Day, 1959—Appress By Ross L. MALOmE, 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN Bak ASSOCIATION, BE- 
FORE THE ILLINOIS STATE Bark ASSOCIATION, 
Hore. PERE MARQUETTE, PEORIA, ILL., APRIL 
30, 1959 


I am especially pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to address the Illinois State Bar Asso- 
ciation on what might be referred to as 
Law Day Eve. Tomorrow, across the length 
and breadth of this country, and in all 50 of 
the States and States to be, ceremonies will 
be occurring and addresses will be delivered 
in courtrooms, schoolhouses, on college 
campuses, in civic clubs, churches, and in 
many other places. These ceremonies will 
have in common the fact that each is devoted 
to an increased appreciation of the place of 
law in our lives and emphasizes the impor- 
tance of respect for law and legal institu- 
tions on the part of all of the people of the 
United States. As you know, this will be the 
second Law Day to have been celebrated in 
the United States. Both have been pro- 
claimed by the President of the United States 
and call upon the legal profession, the edu- 
cational institutions, and the media of public 
information to cooperate in appropriate ob- 
servances. The President’s proclamation 
this year specifically calls upon us to observe 
Law Day, “with appropriate public ceremo- 
nies and by the reaffirmance of our dedica- 
tion to our form of Government and the 
supremacy of law in our lives.” 

Charles S. Rhyne, my distingiushed pred+ 
ecessor, rendered a great service to the legal 
profession and to the country when he con- 
ceived the celebration of Law Day last year. 
The extent of the observances of the first Law 
Day, estimated at something over 10,000 last 
year, exceeded the expectations of everyone 
who had any part in planning the celebra- 
tion. 

This year, with the success of the first Law 
Day on which to build, and taking advantage 
of the experience gained in it, we set out to 
make the second observance of Law Day an 
even more significant occasion in the lives of 
the people in the United States. During the 
last 8 months I have talked to many, many 
people, ranging from the President of the 
United States, the presidents of national tele- 
vision networks, and national publishers, 
down to men on the street about Law-Day 
and the celebration of it which will occur 
tomorrow. I have been impressed by the 
enthusiasm of all of these people for the 
basic philosophy of Law Day and their very 
real interest in contributing to effective ob- 
servance of the occasion. 

None of the people to whom I refer was a 
lawyer. It would not have been surprising if 
some of them had been under the miscon- 
ception that on May 1 we are celebrating 
“Lawyers Day,” rather than Law Day. Hence 
it would have been understandable if, in 
some cases, jealousy of the legal profession 
had resulted in reluctant support. I en- 
countered no such misapprehension. It is 
a@ great tribute to the legal profession, that 
the perverison which might result in such 
misapprehension has not occurred. Should 
the profession ever undertake to appropriate 
Law Day to its own use and benefit, it will 
have become Lawyers Day and will have lost 
its significance so far as the country at large 
is concerned. 1 am confident that will not 
occur 


As Law Day, it is significant, not only to 
lawyers but to all of the people of our great 
Nation. Why is that so? What is it about 
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the place of law in our lives that commands 


* the respect and interest of the public in spite 


of the fact that some of them may not have 
the same feeling about lawyers? The an- 
swer, it seems to me, is clear. There is 4 
personal relationship between every eitizen 
of the United States and the law. Whether 
or not he has ever had to have recourse to it, 
he consciously or subconsciously recognized 
the law, and the courts which administer it 
as his final hope for the vindication of his 
individual rights as a citizen. .He may have 
the utmost.confidence in the President and 
the executive branch of the Government. He 
may feel that the legislative branch should 
be paramount because it reflects the views 
aitd wishes of the majority of our citizens and 
is responsive to them through the elective 
process. Nonetheless, he realizes that it is 
to the judicial branch of the Government he 
will turn in the final analysis for the vindi- 
cation of his rights, regardles of who may 
threaten them. He realizes also that the en- 
forcement and protection of his rights which 
he expects from the courts is not going to be 
dependent upon whether he is in the major- 
ity or in the minority in the assertion of his 
rights. Whether the opposing party be the 
Government of the United States, a tremen- 
dous corporation, or everyone else in his 
neighborhood he knows that his opponent or 
opponents must meet him on equal terms at 
the courthouse. 

No doubt there are other factors as well, 
but I believe that it is true that the average 
citizen of this country today regards the 
courts as in a special category so far as 
his respect and confidence is concerned. It 
is of vital importance that he continue to 
do so. 

One of the most important aspects of Law 
Day is ‘the opportunity which it provides to 
increase confidence in the courts through in- 
creasing understanding of the people of this 
country as to their functioning and their 
vital place in our governmental framework. 

One aspect of the functioning of the 
courts, as to which this is especially needed 
today, is the necessity that in a Federal 
Government composed of three equal and 
coordinate branches, the judicial branch of 
the Government must be independent. Most 
lawyers understand that fact. They realize 
that so long as courts are presided over by 
human beings, there~is great danger that 
judges will become subservient to any agency 
or branch of government on which they are 
dependent in any respect. 

Only through the existence of independent 
courts can the rights of our citizens be pro- 
tected. To accomplish that protection, the 
courts must be independent of both gov- 
ernment and private influence. In a de- 
mocracy, public appreciation of that neces- 
sity is essential to the maintenance of the 
independence of courts and of the govern- 
mental system of which they are a part. 


If Law Day should accomplish nothing 
more than to contribute to a public appre- 
ciation of the necessity for independent 
courts in this country it will have served 
an invaluable purpose—but—its objectives 
are far broader than that. 

May I offer an example of what happens 
when courts are not independent? Last 
summer I had occasion to be in the U.S.S.R. 
where a small group of officials of the 
American Bar Association spent 2 weeks 
talking to Judges and lawyers of that coun- 
try. We were particularly interested in their 
system of justice, the functioning of their 
courts, and in learning the status of lawyers 
in the Russian society. We found to our 
surprise that there are in Russia today some 
16,000 lawyers who make their living in the 
practice of the law. Two thousand of them 
are located in Moscow, a city of 5 million 

. These private practitioners are not 
working for the government as everyone else 
is Russia is, but are still working for their 


clients and are dependent upon the fees paid 
by their clients for their livelihood. The 
system of peoples courts with appellate 
courts leading finally to the Supreme Court 
of the'U.S.S.R. was a more complete judicial 
system than we had anticipated finding. 
The trials which we observed were conducted 
reasonably well and the judges to whom we 
talked appeared to be conscientious in their 
desire to administer justice fairly. 


While in Russia I purchased a copy ‘of 
the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. Interest- 
ingly enough it is for sale in all of the 
cities in Russia; not only in the Russian 
language, but in English and just about 
every other language that can be found in 
that country. A person reading that con- 
stitution who had no knowledge of life in 
the U.S.S.R. today might well conclude that 
the rights of Russian citizens are recognized 
and protected to a greater extent than any- 
where else in the world. The Russian Con- 
stitution so provides. It spelis out in detail 
the rights of their citizens and the protec- 
tion to be afforded to them. It reads beau- 
tifully. Yet the world knows today that 
no one has fewer rights or less protection 
against the government of its country than 
the citizens of the U.S.S.R. 


Why is this true? What makes the differ- 


ence between a country where citizens . 


rights guaranteed by their constitution are 
protected and a country where citizen’s 
rights guaranteed by their constitution are 
nonexistent? Every lawyer knows the an- 
swer. It is the existence of independent 
courts. Not just the existence of courts. 
Courts exist in Russia. Courts function in 
Russia, Lawyers represent clients in Rus- 
sia. Cases are decided by courts in Russia. 
The distinguishing feature between that 
country where the individual citizen is the 
pawn of the state and subject to its every 
whim and our country where liberty under 
law actually exists is found in those two 
words “independent eourts.” . It takes both 
words to provide the difference, not “courts” 
alone. 


In the US.8.R. the courts and judges are 
under the complete domination of the Com- 
munist Party, which is actually the Govern- 
ment of Russia, just as is every other facet 
of Russian life. The army is controlled by 
the political commissar assigned to its units. 
The industry of the country is controlled 
by the plant representative of the Commu- 
nist Party who sits at the-elbow of the 
plant manager, (both employees of the gov- 
ernment) and second guesses him in the op- 
eration of the plant. The manager of the 
plant is responsible for its operation, and 
for its meeting the quotas assigned -to it, 
yet he is constantly under the surveillance 
and domination of the party representative 
assigned to the plant. The same domina- 
tion exists in every aspect of Russian life 
and it is true of the courts as well. True, 
we did not find a political commissar as- 
signed to the staff of the court, though I 
should not be surprised if some exist. We 
did find adequate proof that if a member 
of the party is charged with crime the 
party. chairman might well call up the 
judge before whom the case was trying and 
instruct him either to dismiss the charge 
against the party member, or to convict 
him and throw the book at the accused. 
Whatever the instruction may be there is 
no question that it would be followed by 
the court, just as the direction of the Com- 
munist Party is followed in everything that 
occurs in Russian life today. A citizen seek- 
ing to protect himself, his family, or his 
property against the abuse of his constitu- 
tional rights in the U.S.S.R. receives only 
the protection which the government, by 
sufferance, elects to grant him. I know of 
no more graphic illustration of the neces- 
sity for complete independence of the 
courts. 


June 1. 
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(1959 


Tt is important on this Law Day that we 
reawaken our appreciation of the necessity 
for independent courts if liberty under law 
as enshrined in our Constitution and Bill 
of Rights is to continue to have significance 
in the lives of our citizens. ~ 

As-a corrolary of this necessity of public 
appreciation and support of independent 
courts it is vitally important that we have 
good judges. It js vitally important that 
we have judges who appreciate the necessity 
for the independence of courts. It is vitally 
important that we have judges who realize 
that there is a difference between independ- 
ent courts and independent judges, and it is 
equally important that we have judges who 
do not abuse the independence of the courts 
on which they sit. 

Lawyers in the United States have a great 
responsibility growing out of the necessity 
for public support of the courts, Lawyers 
are the handmaidens of justice, and as well 
the high priests of its temple. In the final 
analysis the effectiveness of the functioning 
of our courts is dependent upon lawyers and 
the legal profession. Sometimes we are 
prone to think of the practicing bar sepa- 
rate and apart from the courts and to rele- 
gate to the courts the responsibility for the 
solution of problems which, in fact, are the 
problems of the profession as a whole. We 
cannot divorce ourselves from responsibility 
for the functioning of the courts. There is 
no problem in the administration of justice 
which cannot be solved, and solved readily 
when the bar is willing to accept its re- 
sponsibility and to make use of the fa- 
cilities at its command—and I do not except 
the dangerous problem of court congestion. 

Public support for the courts cannot be 
divorced from public confidence in the 
courts, The function performed by lawyers 
is a necessary ingredient of such confidence. 
Law Day affords lawyers an opportunity for 
rededication to the performance of that func- 
tion in the highest traditions of our pro- 
Tession. 

May we turn now to what might be called 
Law Day’s fourth dimension. In his proc- 
lamation establishing Law Day this year, 
President Eisenhower said “in paying tribute 
to the rule of law between men, we contribute 
to the elevation of the rule of law and its 
application to the solution of controversies 
between nations.” The hope that law pro- 
vides for the peaceful solution of contro- 
versies between nations has captured the im- 
agination of an increasing number of people 
in public and private life throughout the 
United States. It has met an equally re- 
sponsive reception in many places through- 
out the world. ‘ 

The threat of nuclear warfare in the space 
age has given ‘to this hope an urgency far 
greater than it ever before has had. As un- 
thinkable as a nuclear war today would be, 
We see ourselves on the brink of one with 
increasing frequency as diplomacy encoun- 
ters problems which it cannot settle. With 
increasing frequency, the people of the 
United States are asking the question: Why 
cannot these problems be submitted to, and 
settled by, independent courts just as they 
would be litigated and disposed of between 
States of the United States today? More 
and more people are asking why the Berlin 
controversy, the Matsu and Quemoy prob- 
lems and others which threaten the peace 
of the world cannot be submitted to courts 
for adjudication. : 

Everyone knows that the removal of a 
subject of disagreement from the street 
corners and newspaper headlines to the rela- 
tive calm and orderly processes. of the court- 
room inevitably results in a cooling off 
period which in itself contributes tremend- 
ously to a peaceful solution of any prob- 
lem. More and more people are coming 
to realize that the adjudication of contro- 
vyersies by an independent court provides 
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a face-saving means of withdrawal from an 
untenable position which frequently is an 
Amportant aspect of the peaceful solution of 
an international problem. Finally, they 
know that the adjudication of controversies 
by an independent court in the light of estab- 
lished principles of law and morality is a 
fair means of resolving them, whatever the 
ultimate decision may be. 

This increasing consciousness of the po- 
tentialities of law for the solution of world 
problems has been reflected in public state- 
ments of a number of prominent Americans 
recently. 

President Eisenhower has said on several 

occasions that there can be no peace without 
law. A portion of his state of the Union 
message to the current session of the Con- 
gress was devoted to the consideration of 
the means for promotion of the rule of law 
between nations. 
. In his last public appearance our “fallen 
giant” and great Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, said “We in the United States 
have, from the very beginning of our his- 
tory, insisted that there is a rule of law 
which is above the rule of man. That con- 
cept we derived from our English forebears, 
but we, as well as they, played a part in its 
acceptance * * * We now carry these con- 
cepts into the international field.” 


In an address to the Fellows of the Ameri-. 


can Bar Association at their mid-year meet- 
ing in Chicago, Henry R. Luce, the distin- 
guished publisher, posed the question “Peace 
on what terms, based on what principles, 
sustained by what purposes?”—and 4n- 
swered it: 

“The answer—I submit—is not obscure. 
The answer is: Peace.through law—and 
freedom under law. For surely without 
law, there can be neither peace nor free- 
dom. And what is a more meaningful, a 
more authentic definition of a just cause 
than—law?” 

In a significant address delivered to the 
Academy of Political Science in New York 
on April 13, Vice President Nrxon said: 

“I am now convinced, and in this I re- 
flect the steadfast purpose of the President 
and the wholehearted support of the Secre- 
tary of State and the Attorney General, that 
the time has now come to take the initiative 
in the right direction of establishment of the 
rule of law in the world to replace the rule 
of force.” 

He then proposed as tangible steps through 
which this Nation might provide deadership 
in elevating the rule of law and applying 


it to problems between nations, that this 


country modify the so-called Connally 
Reservation by which we reserved the right 
to make a unilateral decision as to the 
domestic character of any question submit- 
ted to te International Court of Justice. By 
that reservation we, in effect, reserved a 
veto power insofar as the adjudication of 
any dispute submitted to the Court is con- 
cerned. Elimination of the Connally amend- 
ment would constitute tangible evidence of 
the good faith of this country in its de- 
termination to elevate the rule of law and 
apply it to the solution of problems between 
nations. 

The Vice President further proposed that 
in future international agreements, entered 
into by the United States, a provision be 
included that any disputes that may arise 
as to the interpretation of the agreement 
should be submitted to the International 
Court of Justice and that the nations sign- 
ing the agreement would agree to be bound 
by the decision of the Court in such cases. 

These two steps would constitute real 
progress on the road to world peace through 
law. Their espousal by the United States 
would constitute the type of leadership 
which we owe the world in this field. Our 
public. officials who have demonstrated this 
appreciation of the potentialities of law in 
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world affairs are entitled to the support of 
the public in their. efforts to further this 
concept. ‘Lacking that support these and 
other | Acie which would constitute ap- 
preciable progress toward world peace 
through law may be lost. The legal pro- 
fession of the United States could make 
no higher contribution te the welfare of 
the world than by giving strong support to 
these and every effort made to provide the 
solution for world problems through law. 

The lawyers of this country have a very 
special obligation and responsibility in both 
of the areas which I have mentioned today; 
in the promotion of public understanding 
of the necessity for an independent judi- 
ciary, and in taking the lead to provide pub- 
lic support for all national efforts which 
will lead to the appreciation of law to world 
problems. I hope that on this Law Day— 
U.S.A, you will join me in resolving that our 
performance in both areas will measure up 
to the best traditions of our profession. 





Resolution of Camp Bowie Barracks of 
Fort Worth, Tex., Veterans of World 


War I, Relating to Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a resolu- 
tion by Camp Bowie Barracks No. 1636 
of Fort Worth, Tex., Veterans of World 
War I, adopted May 24, 19597 urging a 
revision of non-service-connected dis- 
ability allowances. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas since the days of the American 
Revolution, it has been the traditional policy 
of our country to provide pension in the 
declining years of their lives, to those of its 
citizens who have been called upon to serve 
in the Armed Forces in defense of the Nation 
in time of war; and 

Whereas such pensions have been provided 
in recognition of a debt of gratitude, and a 
measure of equalization owed by the Nation 
for sacrifice and services rendered above and 
beyond that required of other citizens during 
wartime; and to insure that those citizen- 
soldiers who have offered the sacrifice of life, 
limb, health, financial well-being, and hard- 
ship generally, shall not become involun- 
tarily pauperized, and objects of charity in 
their old age; and 

Whereas those citizens called to the colors 
during World War I some 40 years ago in 1917 
and 1918, did render outstanding service, and 
at a great physical, financial, and personal 
sacrifice in the common good, in defense of 
the Nation, and although largely untrained 
in the practices of war, performed feats of 
arms that surprised the world, remain une. 
surpassed and seldom equaled, and in vic- 
tory, prevented foreign aggressors from ever 
touching American soil; and 

Whereas now these citizen-soldiers of 
World War I have reached the average age 
of 65 which, for the most part, of itself, and 
aside from the normal infirmities of ad- 
vanced age, precludes them from following 
gainful employment, thus .relegating them 
to a category of being totally disabled and 
unemployable; and 
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Whereas these veterans of World War I 
have penetrated this no man’s land of old 
age, they are by all rights of morality, tradi- 
tion of the past, and the implied promises 
inherent therein, entitled to the dignity of 
financial assistance from the great and 
glorious Nation which their service and sac- 
rifice has preserved and maintained; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Camp Bowie Barracks No. 
1636 be and is hereby recorded as urging this 
86th Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica to enact appropriate legislation revising 
non-service-connected disability allow- 
ances to<onform to H.R. 1181 as presented 
by Congressman Van ZaAnpr, of Pennsylvania, 
which limits the payment of disability allow- 
ances to those eligible veterans whose earned 
incomes do not exceed $2,400 annuaily (if 
single), or $3,800 annually (if married or 
have dependents), and in determining such 
incomes the Veterans’ Administrator shall 
disregard payments to the veteran in social 
security, railroad retirement benefits, and/or 
other pension annuities and retirement bene- 
fits whether payable by law, contract, or 
otherwise, and that copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President, the Vice President, 
the Speaker of the House, and to all Mem- 
bers of Congress from this State. 

Approved and adopted on this 24th day 
of May 1959. 

R. J. McKInNeEY, 
C. A. Woop, 
Quartermaster. 





Newspaper Coverage of Racial 
Disturbances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
very close friend and a very fine citizen 
sent me an article pointing out the un- 
fair treatment by some publications of 
the racial disturbances in the South. 
My friend asked that I place the article 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, and I ask 
unanimous consent to do so. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It’s A SMEAR THING 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 


New York.—For about one hundred years, 
States of the northern tier have heaped su- 
percilious abuse on the States of the South. 
This unnecessary and dangerous conduct 
continues nowadays in agitation over inte- 
gration. 

Even in the Civil War days the northern 
population was largely immigrant and still 
alien by contrast with the patriotic native 
quality of the South and this remains a 
nasty fact today. 

Actually the hostile propaganda comes not 
from the people of the North but from a few 
hundred clever individuals in command of 
‘letterhead societies, notably the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, and from a few slick paper magazines. 
The Luce and Cowles groups have been called 
an axis, a reference to the Hitler-Mussolini 
combine and their brash contempt for the 
niceties of truth. 

Yellow journalism is an old idiom and 
seems to have been a native American prod- 
uct, but the daring of these publications in 
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their general attacks on the culture and 
moral character of millions of southern citi- 
zens is breathtaking. 

About 2 years ago, in Shreveport, a group 
of local business men, including bankers, 
aroused over misrepresentation of the Little 
Rock matter, directed from New York City, 
thought about reprisal. They thought of 
organizing a neighborhood movement in 
small centers which contain most of the 
population, to warn magazine dealers to quit 
selling certain magazines. Otherwise neigh- 
borhood customers would refuse to spend 
money with them for cigaretts, cosmetics, 
soft drinks—for anything. 

In principle, this is an effective method, 
but there was no organization, no skill, no 
common determination. So the South is 
still the victim of a hateful propaganda 
which hurts the people of the North, too, be- 
cause it deceives and misleads them and 
inevitably foments mutual hatred. 

-Actually, the deportment of the southern 
tier toward Negroes is at least as good as 
that of New York, Chicago, Detroit, and 
Philadelphia. The two rare examples of 
lynching in Mississippi which have been used 
to arouse fury against the South have been 
no worse than many more brutal assassina- 
tions of nonunion workers on picket lines in 
the North. All mob action against lone in- 
dividuals is lynching. But the North, speak- 
ing in the voice of the entities which I have 
mentioned, condones union lynching in its 
own domain as rub-of-the-green. 


‘ 





Census To Study Farm Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Bureau of the Census will make a study 
of farming in this country this fall that 
could be enormously important to 
to American farmers, 

A prime reason for the dismal failure 
of farm programs to provide steady and 
adequate farm income, is that they have 
been unable to provide genuine and 
widespread bargaining power strength 
for farmers. A number of us have at 
various times proposed legislation that 
would improve the opportunities for 
farmers to combine—through coopera- 
tives—a more ambitious use of market- 
ing orders, Government loans and vari- 
ous other means. 

The Bureau of the Census is going to 
use 30,000 enumerators to make a com- 
prehensive study of how farmers finance 
their operations. Because of the very 
practical interest this study will have 
for the Nation’s farmers, I ask unani- 
mous consent that an excellent sum- 
mary report of it by William Blair in 
the May 30 New York Times be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered printed in the Rrecorp as 
follows: 

Census To Srupy Farm FInAncinc—30,000 
U.S.._Enumerators To Expiore Possis.e 
Suirt To VERTICAL INTEGRATION 

(By William M. Blair) 
WASHINGTON, May 29.—The Government 
will explore for the first time this fall an 


agricultural development that farmers have 
been considering as a means of gaining great- 
er bargaining power. 

As a part of the 17th countrywide census 
of agriculture, the Bureau of the Census will 
make a survey of how farmers finance their 
crops and farm operations. Census officials 
hope the survey will shed light on vertical 
integration. 

Vertical integration, common in industry, 
means control of production, processing, and 
marketing. The most widespread example 
today is in the broiler industry although in 
various forms, it is used in eggs, fruits, vege- 
tables, sugar beets, and other speciality 
crops. One form is contract farming, by 
which farmers produce to specifications set 
down by dealers or food processors. 


SEEK STABLE INCOME 


It has been extended in a small measure 
to hogs and cattle as farmers seek to get a 
collective bargaining power to stabilize their 
incomes and avoid boom and bust cycles. 

By being able to control the disposition of 
their products through vertical integration, 
farmers can bargain for better prices and 
thus stabilize their income. At present 
they are at the mercy of the market. 

The survey on vertical integration will be 
just one facet of the census that officials ex- 
pect will record a 6-year period of the 
greatest change in American agriculture. 

The Census Bureau will ask farmers in a 
sample survey about the terms of a contract 
they may have with wholesalers, feed dealers, 
processors or others on all kinds of crops 
and livestock. The questions will include 
whether a contract is exclusive, whether a 
feed dealer supplies all feed and other neces- 
sary materials, and what the profit margins 
are under such arrangements. 

DEBTS TO BE SURVEYED 


Another new feature of the agriculture 
census this year will be the collection of 
figures on nonreal estate debjts of farmers. 
This will cover for the first time money 
farmers borrow to finance machinery, seed, 
fertilizers, and other farm equipment. 

The census will start in October and con- 
tinue through November and early December 
following harvests. The last census was 
taken in 1954. An act of Congress provides 
for a census of agriculture every 5 years. 

The census is expected to show a continu- 
ing trend toward larger land units and more 
mechanization. In 1954 the census showed 
the number of farms had declined more than 
1,300,000 since 1940. It counted 4,728,000 
farms compared with 6,100,000 in 1940 but 
the total production of farm products con- 
tinued to increase. 

Further changes in off-farm work also are 
expected to be shown in the new census, re- 
fiecting the need of farm persons to sup- 
plement income with nonfarm jobs. In 
1929, one of nine farm operators worked off 
their farms 100 days or more. In 1954, 
three of ten farm operators worked 100 days 
or more off the farm and one of five farm- 
oe worked 200 days or more in nonfarm 
obs. 

All of the 30,000 enumerators will be local 
residents. Already, Members of Congress are 
trying to line up enumerator jobs for con- 
stituents. Each enumerator.will get at least 
12 hours of training, the Census Bureau 
said. Each will count farms in his or her 
area, An area usually contains 100 to 200 
farms. The enumerator will be expected to 
complete his job in about 3 weeks. 


CREW LEADER HEADS 15 


The enumerators will work under 2,000 
crew leaders, who in turn will be responsible 
to 100 field assistants scattered throughout 
the country. This means each crew leader 
will supervise 15 enumerators and a field 
assistant will supervise 20 crew leaders: The 
crew leaders will receive 5 days’ training. 
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1959 


The questions to be asked in 3,000 coun- 
ties will seek 3 kinds of information: 


1. A count of farm resources—number of 


farms, acres of cropland, acres used for 
pasture, numbers of each kihd of livestock 
and poultry, number of persons working on 
farms, number of various kinds of equip- 
ment, and similar information. 

2. A record of farm products produced 
and sold in 1959. 

8. A count of selected farming activities. 
This information will cover how much fer- 
tilizer was used, land practices used, such 
as contouring and terracing as soil and 
water conservation measures, amount of gas- 
oline and oil used, and number of persons 
employed by farm operators, including hired 
workers and family labor. 

The questions also will cover methods of 
paying rent for rented land, farm mortgages, 
value of land and buildings and such home 
facilities as telephone and freezers. 

About 2 weeks before the census starts, 
post offices will be asked to distribute the 
questionnaire, Farmers will be asked to give 
the completed form to the enumerators 
when they call. The Census Bureau already 
has urged farmers to start keeping simple 
records on harvests, products sold and major 
expenses so that the census report can be 
easily and accurately filled. 





Ashland Daily Tidings Supports Further 


Funds for Cancer Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
menace of cancer hangs over all man- 
kind—from the cradle to the grave and 
in every nation of the earth. Every- 
where, men and women are determined 
to mobilize the resources of this great 
country so that medical research can 
ultimately find the answer to the grim 
riddle of cancer. What challenge is 
greater? 

Progress has been made because, de- 
spite the deadly nature of the peril, some 
34 percent of cancer victims are being 
cured. But further progress depends on 
adequate funds for Federal agencies like 
the National Cancer Institute and for 
private organizations like the American 
Cancer Society. 

In the Ashland Daily Tidings of Ash- 
Jand, Oreg., of May 29, 1959, a most 
stirring and informative column on the 
entire cancer-research cause has been 
contributed by Rudi Korn-Mann, city 
editor of that publication. Mr, Korn- 
Mann supports unequivocally the need 
to make available for skilled cancer re- 
searchers all the funds, facilities, assist- 
ants and. equipment to do the job—if 
indeed the job can be done. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ON THE SUNNY SIDE 
(By Rudi Korn-Mann) 

“I doubt if ever again I could be wholly 
partisan,” declares Oregon Senator RICHARD 
L. Nevpercer. A life-threatening cancer at- 
tack—the lawmaker says in the June issue 
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of Harper’s magazine—convinced him that 
he had more friends than he knew. 

“The response of the people in Oregon to 
my illness reflected no party lines,” Mr. 
NEUBERGER remarks. He continues “The Re- 
publican State chairman wrote a glowing 
letter about what a good Senator I had 
been,” and lists numerous non-Democrats 
who exerted themselves to show their con- 
cern for his illness. 

Our junior Senator has happily learned 
a heartening lesson through an unhappy, 
almost tragic experience. It would be worse 
than superfluous to repeat here the old saw 
that some good may be found in everything; 
to perpetuate this truthless Pollyanna sen- 
timent would be criminally stupid. 

Mr. NEUBERGER ar.d—to note another can- 
cer battler who won his fight—Arthur God- 
frey are exceptions. As listed in yester- 
day’s Tidings, the Nation has lost some of 
its greatest leaders to cancer in recent years. 
We have not yet recovered from the shock 
of John Foster Dulles’ death by this enemy 
of humankind. Robert A. Taft, Kenneth 
Wherry, Arthur H. Vandenberg have all been 
cut down, their usefulness to our country 
crully terminated, by this disease. 

And, though perhaps only their families 
and associates will miss them, thousands 
of other Americans, each year go to un- 
timely deaths when cancer strikes. Their 
passing leaves an irreparable loss. 

No, despite thé fact that Senator Nrv- 
BERGER can live to be grateful that friendly 
hands reached out to him in a dark hour, 
and that Godfrey can weep to reporters that 
he was moved .by their concern, there is 
nothing good about cancer. 

Senator NrusercerR and Senator LISTER 
Huu, of Alabama, who has endorsed the Ore- 
gon solon’s plan for a living memorial to 
Dulles, forcefully realize cancer is a merci- 
less killer of men and women. 

Like a sinister army, this illness sets up a 
beachhead in the body and then sends out 
invading cells; these in turn infect tissue, 
turning healthy and thriving organs into 


headquarters for death. Death by cancer is. 


n6t a peaceful falling asleep. Its inroads are 
attended by agonies which sometimes even 
our strongest opiates cannot diminish. 

Many have supported the annual drive 
against cancer with donations and thousands 
of Americans have given hours of their lives 
to pushing this commendable campaign. 
But now, all of us who are on the side of 
humanity in its fight against cancer can, by 
investing a few minutes time and a few cents 
postage, strike a blow against this enemy. 

Senator Neuspercer is fighting for Federal 
appropriations to extend research for a can~ 
cer cure or possibly a preventative. He says, 
“Our total investment in cancer research— 
Federal and private—falls short of what we 
spend on permanent waves or even pari- 
mutuel wagers. 

“It is less than 2 percent of what we spend 
on cigarettes and barely more than 1 per- 
cent of what we spend on liquor. 

“Two out of three American families will 
be afflicted by cancer; yet the Federal Treas- 
ury pours out 65 times as much money on 
price supports for six favored crops as it 
spends for cancer research. 


The Quest for World Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 
Mr. President, per- 


Mr. PROXMIRE. 
haps no legislative body anywhere can do 
more to achieve world peace than the 
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U.S. Senate. Every Senator knows, I am 
sure, that there is much we could do 
that we have not done. Of course, every- 
one wants peace, but as in any other 
human endeavor, success is in large part 
a matter of how truly genuine—how 
burning—how great is our desire for it, 
how much we are willing to do to achieve 
it. 

The Capital Times of Madison, in a 
brilliant and blunt editorial, typical of 
that newspaper, on Memorial Day sharp- 
ly reminded its readers of the need for 
dedication. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the editorial printed in the Ap-< 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Witt Worup’s Efrirarpn Be 
- Livep IN VAIN”? 

This is the day set aside for honoring the 
dead of our wars. “It was first established 
to honor the dead of the Civil War and has 
been extended to include subsequent wars— 
the Spanish American, World Wars I and II. 

It is customary at many Memorial Day 
ceremonies to read Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address with special emphasis on the line 
that “these dead shall not have died in 
vain.” 

Presumably this means that unless man 
can find some way of settling his disputes 
without resort to death and destruction the 
war dead have died futilely. 

But \though we have been reciting these 
words of high aspiration through the dec- 
ades, our wars have continued and the list 
of the dead grows longer. 

The hallowed words will be recited again 
today at the perfunctory services across the 
Nation. But most people will pay little or 
no attention to the purpose of the holiday. 
They will rush off to the baseball games or 
in other pursuits of pleasure and, as the 
National Safety Council warns, will take 
another heavy toll of lives on the highways. 

Today is,a good time to ask how much 
we really want peace. How dedicated are we 
to the ideal of assuring that “these dead 
shall not have died in vain?” 

In the hope of fulfilling the ideal, man 
has established an organization called the 
United Nations whose purpose is to resolve 
international problems short of violence. 

It is a noble dream and it struggles vali- 
antly to fulfill its purpose. But its work 
is ignored and even derided by the great 
majority of people. 

The result is clear. War threatens on vir- 
tually every continent of the world. The 
situation is so serious that the United Na- 
tions is being bypassed by the great power 
foreign ministers who “are meeting at Ge- 
neva. Plans are being made for a so-called 
“summit” meeting between the heads of the 
great nations later this summer. 

If these efforts fail and war comes in 
this nuclear age, there will be a fitting 
epitaph for the seared and lifeless world 
that will be left: F 

“These dead lived in vain.” 


“THESE DEAD 





Power for Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 
Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, early . 


this :month_ all over the United States 
we celebrated Armed Forces Day with 
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the theme “Power for Peace.” Our 
citizens were given every opportunity to 
visit our military bases and to view the 
scientific equipment and highly trained 
personnel in this annual tribute to-our 
military preparedness. Some of us were 
also fortunate to hear our military 
leaders explain the concepts and 
philosophies on which our power for 
peace rests. One of those speakers, 

known to all of us, was Gen. Curtis E. 

LeMay, Vice Chief of Staff of the U.S. 

Air Force. 

dressed the Spokane Chamber of Com- 

merce at its Armed Forces Day banquet. 

His speech is a fine summary of. our 

military strength and philosophy. I 

recommend it to each Senator, and I 

ask unanimous consent that the address 

be printed in the Appendix of the 

RECORD. . 
There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be pririted in the REcorp, 

as follows: 

REMARKS By GEN. CurTIsS E. LeMay, VICE 
Cuter or Starr, U.S, Am Force, BEFORE THE 
SPOKANE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ARMED 
Forces Day BANQUET, SPOKANE, WASH., 
SATURDAY, May 16, 1959 

POWER FOR PEACE 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
Spokane, and distinguished guests, General 
White has asked me to express his regrets at 
not being able to be with you today. His 
loss was my gain. I have seen many Armed 
Forces Day celebrations, but I must say that I 
have been most impressed by the way Spo- 
kane goes about the job. All of you can be 
justly proud of the results of your imagina- 
tion and hard work. I want to add that it 
was a great honor for me to participate as 
grand marshal of your parade this morning. 
This was a privilege I thoroughly enjoyed. 

Combining your Lilac Festival and the ob- 
servance of Armed Forces Day is a most 
unique way to express power for peace. Pos- 
session of military strength to deter war— 
eo that we can enjoy the benefits of peace— 
is the goal of all Americans. Here in Spo- 
kane, this goal has been more eloquently por- 
trayed. 

Spokane, as the hub of the inland empire, 
long has been the center of peaceful pursuits. 
Its resources, wealth, and beauty add up to a 
remarkavle bounty. But Spokane and its 
surrounding area also have been and con- 
tinue to be important contributors to the 
total military strength which serves this 
country. In the Air Force, we are partic- 
ularly aware of this. Nearby Hanford has 
been of sigular importance in the develop- 
ment of our nuclear forces. Fairchild Air 
Force Base is one of the key elements of our 
B-52 strike force. As many of you know, 
Fairchild has also been selected as one of 
the launch sites for our new Atlas inter- 
continental ballistic missile. 


. Deterrence 


On this tenth observance of Armed Forces 
Day, it is appropriate to take stock of our 
total military strength—to examine its 
capabilities—and to discuss whether it can 
indeed continue to serve successfully as the 
strong right arm of world freedom. All 
Americans are entitled to know whether their 
defense team provides sufficient strength to 
counter the military threat of world domina- 
tion by the Communist bloc. A primary de- 
sire of all free’ people everywhere is the 
deterrence of war—keeping the peace. But 
if deterrence fails, we must possess the means 
to win the war we hope never happens. 

Our national ability to deter war and to 
prevail if deterrence fails depends upon 
several factors. First, the possession of mili- 
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tary strength with the capacity to destroy an 
enemy’s military forces and warmaking po- 
tential. Second, the national will and deter- 
mination to use that strength if necessary. 
Third, the credibility of our military strength 
and our national will in the eyes of a poten- 
tial enemy. Let us examine each of these in 
turn. 
Our military forces 

Today, our National Defense Establish- 
ment is a $40 billion business with over 
2% million men and women in uniform and 
over a million civilian employees. It com- 


On May 16, 1959, he ad- «prises significant strength on land, at sea, 


and in the air. 

During the coming fiscal year, the Army 
will maintain 14 regular divisions and 23 
other major combat units totaling 870,000 
men. Eight of its divisions are deployed 
overseas. Here at home, the Strategic Army 
Corps, comprised of three divisions, provides 
a@ combat ready force particularly designed 
to meet initial requirements for limited war 
situations. Additional battle groups, regi- 
ments, surface-to-surface missile battalions, 
and air defense missile units make up the 
remainder. Backing up the Regular Army 
Forces is an Army Reserve Force of 630,000 
men. . 

Constant attention is being given to the 
continued modernization of ground force 
equipment. Within the current budget now 
before Congress, funds are included for tanks, 
trucks, small arms, and ammunition, elec- 
tronics, and engineer equipment, as well as 
for a variety of missiles for employment by 
troops in the field. Additional Army heli- 
copters as well as observation aircraft and 
light transport aircraft are also being pro- 
vided. 

In fulfilling its main responsibility for im- 
proving land combat weapons and equip- 
ment, the Army’s major effort is going into 
increasing its firepower, into better mobility 
and communications, and into improved 
methods for acquiring combat intelligence. 

A battle area surveillance R. & D. program 
is directed toward improving radar, infrared, 
sonic, meteorological, drone reconnaissance, 
photographic and. television methods of sur- 
veillance—the object being to keep continu- 
ous watch over thousands of square miles of 
battlefield in any weather to locate targets 
and to determine the results of strikes. 

Greater firepower will be provided chiefly 
by new nuclear weapons, such as the Little 
John, Redstone, and Sergeant missiles, im- 
proved nuclear artillery and atomic demo- 
lition munitions. JBetter high-explosive 
weapons will also be provided, among them 
the Lacrosse, a missile to replace and supple- 
ment conventional artillery. 

The Navy will maintain 864 ships, approx- 
imately 7,200 aircraft and 175,000 marines in 
fiscal year 1960. Two of the Navy's four 
fleets are now maintained in home waters 
with one in the Mediterranean and the other 
in the Far East. 

Three hundred and eighty-nine of the 
Navy’s active ships will be warships with a 
very marked increase in combat effectiveness 
as modern vessels from new construction 
and conversion replace older ones. By June 
80, 1960, five Forrestal class attack carriers 
will have replaced Essex class carriers, and 
three more will be under construction in- 
cluding the first nuclear-powered carrier. 
By the same time, eight cruisers also will 
have been converted to guided missiles ar- 
mament. #ive more will be under con- 
struction or conversion. One of these will 
be the fifst nuclear powered cruiser. Five 
guided missile destroyers and frigates Will 
be in commission, with a large number still 
under construction, including the first nu- 
clear powered frigate. The first five sub- 
marines equipped to fire the Polaris solid 
fuel ballistic missile are well along in con- 
struction. Work has already begun on the 
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sixth submarine and procurement of the 
seventh, eighth and ninth submarines has 
been authorized. 

The Navy’s antisubmarine warfare capa- 
bilities are receiving particular attention. 
New antisubmarine warfare ships and -air- 
craft and nuclear powered attack submarines 
with greatly improved tapabilities are join- 
ing the fleet. Antisubmarine surveillance 
has been strengthened. Personnel and ships 
have been assigned to the antisubmarine 
task forces and other killer groups on a 
more permanent basis to increase théir effi- 
ciency. Research and development on new 
techniques and equipment has been intensi- 
fied, including work on antisubmarine mis- 
siles, nuclear depth shots, homing torpedos, 
drone helicopters and special aircraft for 
antisubmarine warfare use. 

The U.S. Marine Corps will continue to 
maintain three divisions and three air wings 
in their traditional state of combat readi- 
ness. The value of these forces in limited 
war situations, as well as for general war 
augmentation, is well known. 

Another force which should not be over- 
looked in discussing the Navy’s capabilities 
is one with a specialized peacetime mis- 
sion—the U.S. Coast Guard. ‘In peacetime, 
it functions under the Treasury Department 
and is our foremost agency for the advance- 
ment of maritime safety. But in time of 
war, or on the direction of the President, it 
becomes part of the Navy. As a matter of 
fact, even in peacetime, Coast Guard men 
and ships work closely with the Navy in the 
accomplishment of many important tasks 
related to national security. For example, 
during the summer of 1958, two Coast Guard 
icebreakers served as part of a Navy task 
force by clearing the way to Arctic ports for 
delivery of supplies to our distant early 
warning radar stations. At the present 
time, the Coast Guard has a total strength 
of approximately 40,000 officers and men. 

Air Force strength stands at about 850,000 
men and women in uniform with over 100 
combat wings. It contains the most for- 
midable strategic striking power in exist- 
ence—forces which have the ability to strike 
any target in the world. More specifically, 
they possess the capacity to destroy an 
enemy’s military forces and warmaking po- 
tential. This they can do through selective 
application of firepower against enemy air- 
dromes, missile sites, radars, communication 
networks, and other military targets—wher- 
ever they might be. constant 
progress in equipment, tactics, and training, 
Air Force capabilities, in this respect, are 
being continually improved. 

The new B-52G’s now entering operational 
units provide us with increased range capa- 
bilities. A growing jet tanker fleet further 
improves the range and flexibility of our 
bomber force. Additional operational ver- 
satility will be provided as B-52H’s and 
supersonic B-58’s enter our strategic inven- 
tory. In the near future, our bomber capa- 
bilities will be further improved through 
the use of Quail air-launched decoys to con- 
fuse the defenses and through employment 
of Hound Dog supersonic air-to-surface mis- 
siles which. will be launched hundreds of 
miles from enemy targets. i 


The operational assignment of the inter- 
continental ballistic missiles, Atlas, Titan, 
and Minuteman, to the Strategic Air Com- 
mand will greatly augment our combat ca- 
pabilities. Furthermore, when used in con- 
junction with our bombers, missiles will be 
able to serve a double purpose. Strikes by 
our manned bombers would be preceded by 
missile impacts on enemy targets. The re- 
sulting destruction and confusion will re- 
duce enemy defense capabilities and thus 
assist our bomber force to achieve its objec- 
tives. The results of our long-range bal- 
listic missile test firings thus far, indicate 
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that we are making great strides toward 
obtaining effective ballistic missile systems. 

Protecting our strategic forces are the air 
defense forces which will provide the warn- 
ing, the active air defense, and the precise 
direction and control required to fight a 
successful air battle. Our present super- 
sonic manned interceptors will soon be aug- 
mented by long-range Bomarc surface-to- 
air missiles. The Bomarc has undergone 
many successful tests and is now in pro- 
dugtion, 

You may recall that eariler I mentioned 
the strategic forces located at Fairchild and 
the fact that Fairchild has been selected as 
one of the new ICBM bases. This area, and 
in fact the entire Northwest, for obvious 
reasons, is also the home of many air defense 
units. Nearby Geiger Field, for example, 
houses the 498th Fighter Interceptor Squad- 
ron and the Air National Guard’s 116th 
Fighter Interceptor Squadron. Although 
not located in the immediate vicinity, a 
semi-automatic ground environment (SAGE) 
direction center is now under construction 
at Larson Air Force Base near Moses Lake. 
It will serve as a focal point for the control 
of both offensive and defensive operations in 
@ large area including Spokane. In the not 
too distant future, further air defense pro- 
tection of this area will be provided by the 
long-range Bomarc missile. 

Another element of our combat airpower 
is the tactical air forces—here at home and 
overseas, 'The-tactical air forces deployed 
overseas are assigned a general war mission, 
but they can be used, if necessary, in lesser 
conflicts. Here in the United States we have 
the Tactical Air Command’s Composite Air 
Strike Force. Its special qualifications lie 
in its mobility, flexibility, and striking 
power—of particular value in limited war 
situations. It is immediately on call to 
support the unified commanders throughout 
the world. It can be tailored in size and 
composition to meet any partioular situation 
where a show of force, an application of 
force, or a general war augmentation is re- 
quired. ‘ 

Backing up the combat forces of all serv- 
iceseare those supporting units and organi- 
gations so necessary to get the job done 
properly. The Navy’s Military Sea Trans- 
port Service and the Air Force’s Military Air 
Transport Service are but two examples of 
these important organizations, 

Any complete picture of our military 
strength also must include the research and 
development activities in all services—the 
Army arsenals, the Navy shipyards, and the 
missile ranges and proving grounds where 
weapons are developed and tested. In ad- 
dition, are the scientific and industrial skills 
and experience of countless individual 
Americans and civilian organizations. To- 
day, more than ever before, the military 
services depend upon the talents and co- 
operativeness of U.S. science and industry. 
The continuation of a strong military- 
civilian partnership is a most important fac- 
tor in achieving the security we all seek. 
Those of you who may have observed various 
forms of military construction tlow under- 
way have seen, firsthand, what civilian skills, 
imagination, and experience can do. 

The combined forces of our allies com- 
prise another very substantial addition to 
the overall free world defense posture. In 
1958, these forces consisted of 5 million men, 
14,000 jet aircraft and 1,700 combat vessels. 
A large portion of these forces are tangible 
examples of the value of this Nation’s eco- 
nomic and military assistance programs to 


‘other countries. Mutual security p 


funds help provide the ground, air and sea 
forces for many countries—countries which 
today and every day stand face t6 face with 
the Communist threat. Many of these 
countries have the manpower but not the 
materiel resources to defend themselves. 
Mutual security—military and economic—is 
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one way in which we can help them and by 
helping them we help ourselves and free 
people everywhere. 

From this brief résumé of our own forces 
and the forces of our allies, I think you 
must that free world strength repre- 
sents formidable power. All in all, the 
combined forces we have available pack a 
tremendous wallop—anhd a variety of 
punches, 

National will and determination 


The existence of the forces I Mave dis- 
cussed in concrete evidence of the will and 
determination of the American people to 
provide military strength for their secu- 
rity—and for this country’s position of lead- 
ership of the free world. However, this 
same national will and determination must 
go one step further. We must possess the 
will and determination to use these forces— 
if ever required. \ 

Military strength which is not backed by 
strong national will cannot be fully effective. 
Today, when time is so critical—and deci- 
sions so far reaching—our national deter- 
mination must never waver. Just as impor- 
ant, it must not be hidden. Its existence in 
direct support of national policy must be 
there for all to see. 

During the last decade there have been 
many instances of American determination to 
oppose the encroachments of communism 
upon free people, An excellent example was 
our success in breaking the Berlin blockade 
which occurred 10 years ago this month. 
Another example was our active participa- 
tion with United Nation forces in Korea. 
Last year military forces of all services were 
used to contain further Communist aggres- 
sion in Lebanon and Taiwan. More recently 
this. national determination was again ex- 
pressed by the President with regard to the 
situation now existing in Berlin when he said, 
“We will not retreat 1 inch from our duty. To 
assure our continued existence—in a world 
of freedom and peace—this same national 
determination must continue. 

The third factor of deterrence I men- 
tioned—credability—although somewhat in- 
tangible and difficult to measure, is most im- 
portant. If a potential enemy believes in the 
capibilities of our forces and in our national 
determination to use them if required, deter- 
rence will be effectiver He must fear the re- 
sults to him if he should make an aggressive 
move. There must be no doubt in, his mind 
that what we have is good, that we can and 
will use it if necessary, and that if we do use 
it—we will prevail. 


Conclusion 


The free world margin of military superior- 
ity today exists in our long-range striking 
force composed primarily of manned bombers 
and our numerous aircraft carriers. These 
forces will soon be augmented by land- and 
sea-based ballistic missiles. However, there 
is no question that this country and its al- 
lies have a difficult job ahead—on all fronts. 
The Communist threat is a manifold 
threat—one that is growing rapidly in many 


areas. It is becoming a very personal thing © 


to all of us—civilian and military alike—as 
Soviet , scientific, economic, political, and 
military successes continue. 

As far as the military threat is concerned, 
breakthroughs in science and technology are 
occurring so rapidly that we cannot afford 
to relax for a moment. The combined efforts 
of the scientific, industrial, and military po- 
tential of this country must continue to be 
used to their maximum capacity to meet the 
requirements of the future. 

There is no question that our continued 
security—and the premium we must pay to 
maintain this security—will be expensive. 
But if we value our freedom—if we want en- 
ice peace—we must continue“to pay the 

ce. 

Neither our towns and cities, the future of 
individual Americans nor our freedom can 
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remain secure without the power for peace 
we have today and must continue to have in 
the years ahead. The military services are 
pledged to provide that power. With your 
help and the efforts and determination of all 
Americans we can do it. 





Tribute to Miss Arabella H. Prall, 44 
Years a Schoolteacher in Linden, N.J. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, high on the list of blessings which 
providence has showered upon America 
is the quality of its teachers. Is there 
any among us who has not known the 
influence of at least one- outstanding 
teacher, a person for whom teaching was 
not a job, but a high calling, a person 
whose service went far indeed beyond 
the call of duty, who served for the love 
of service and whose imprint was deeply 
felt by several generations throughout 
an entire community? 

Such a teacher was Arabella H. Prall, 
who taught for 44 years in Linden, N.J, 

Recently a tribute to Miss Prall, com- 
posed by Mrs. L. E. Cowell, a former stu- 
dent of Miss Prall and later a fellow 
teacher in the same school, was present- 
ed at the annual ingathering of the 
Linden Needlework Guild. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this tribute be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A TRIBUTE TO ARABELLA PRALL 

Perhaps a good many of you don’t need 
to be told about Arabella H. Prall (the “H” 
stands for Harrison—she was related to 
Presidents). You could probably tell us 
many more things about her. 

Last year when we had our first Miss Prall 
Day, we were fortunate to have with us, 
her sister Miss Lou Prall. Our Miss Prall 
had taught so many Lindenites in her 44 
years of teaching, that in her latter years, 
she’d gather and photograph children of 
children she had taught, then proudly dis- 
play a picture of her grandchildren, 

I had Miss Prall for my third grade teach- 

er. When I taught in school 1, whom 
should I be next door to but Miss Prall. 
Picture the brandnew, very green teacher— 
trotting through the cloakroom ever so 
many times that year, and plenty more dur- 
ing the next 12 years. 
* Perhaps you remember her teaching you 
your three R’s. Perhaps she started you on 
your stamp collection, “But any child who 
had ever been in her class, came away with 
a knowledge and love of nature, which no 
other teacher in the system has ever been 
able to instill. We learned names of wild 
flowers, leaves, trees, insects, and birds. 
She taught us to see what we looked at. 
Even now when we have a glorious fall day, 
don’t you think of that poem she taught us, 
“October’s Bright Blue Weather.” 

Then there were the nursing episodes. 
Someone was hurt. Go to Miss Pralli. 
Someone was wailing. Get Miss Prall. And 
teeth. Whenever a child had a loose first 
tooth, he begged to go to Miss Prall’s room 
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to have it pulled. We once asked her if 
she’d kept a record of teeth pulled—she 
only laughed. We guess it must have been 
hundreds. Once I remember Miss Ebert tell- 
ing about our Miss Prall holding on her lap, 
a small child who had all the symptoms of 
measles, patting and comforting her until 
her mother came for her. 

Up to here, I’ve made her sound like all 
sweetness and light, which she was, but 
much more. After all, she had spent her 
childhood on the plains of Kansas where 
prairie life was hard and rugged. Those 
of you who went to’ her funeral, could see 
in her much thinner face, the fine, strong 
features of her pioneer forebears. 

This next episode I didn’t see—I was 
told. It seems that a long while back be- 
fore the era when parents objected to dis- 
cipline, Miss Prall saw fit to shake one very 
unruly boy. In the_process, his shirt was 
torn (notice I didn’t say she tore it). 
Reaching into her contains-everything draw- 
er, she took needle and green thread and 
sewed it up. The story ends many years 
later, when the fireman (or policeman) who 
had been that boy, came to her and thanked 
her for setting him on the right path. 

I could go on and on, but my sister said 
to give a thumnail sketch. About now, you’d 
like to see the thumbnail this sketch could 
fit on. In closing, let’s relate her to our 
needlework guild. -For many years, she in- 
vited us to participate in her Rahway in- 
gathering. Then in 1949, with the help of 
Mrs. Daneke and others, she helped us 
launch our own Linden branch, Now, year 
by year, on our ingathering day, we have 
a living memorial. We'll recall and honor 
the name of Arabella Harrison Prall. 





American Legion at San Antonio Urges 
Equalized Retirement Pay for Military 
Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday; June 1, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
like the clergyman who continually 
preached the same sermon, explaining 
his congregation had not acted on it, I 
would like again to point to a serious 
inequity in this Nation’s method of pay- 
ing retired service personnel. 

At the present time, personnel who re- 
tired after a given date receive more 
money than other people with the same 
rank and time in service, but who retired 
earlier. I submit this cannot be termed 
proper or just in any sense and should be 
changed as soon as possible since this re- 
tirement pay is the sole income of these” 
people in many :ingtances. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a resolution adopted May 20, 
1959, by the American Legion Business 
and Professional Men’s Post No. 10 of San 
Antonio, Tex., urging a change in the re- 
tirement pay method. : 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion-was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas there is now pending before the 


U.S, Congress legislation tending to equalize 
the retirement benefits now granted to the 
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members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, and to grant to those members who 
retired prior to June 1, 1958, the rights and 
privileges guaranteed them by the Founding 
Fathers of this great Republic, and further 
guaranteed them by the conduct of public 
affairs over the past 150 years; and 

Whereas Public Law 422 of the 85th Con- 
gress has created gross discrimination against 
certain retired members of the Armed Forces, 
thereby creating a breach of faith with mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, past, present, and 
future; affd 

Whereas this false distinction violates the 
basic precepts of fair play, and further vio- 
lates the promise of the people of the United 
States to provide fair, equal, and impartial 
treatment of all persons who may become 
members of and/or retire from the Armed 
Forces of the United States; and 

Whereas many members of the Armed 
Forces now on active duty consider Public 
Law 422 of the 85th Congress to be breach 
of faith and are actively seeking other ways 
of life and plan to resign from the service at 
@ great loss to the people of the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by American Legion Business and 
Professional Men’s Post, No. 10, San Antonio, 
Tez., in executive session this, the 20th day 
of May 1959, That the Congress of the United 
States is requested to enact legislation equal- 
izing the retirement benefits of members of 
the Armed Forces who have or may retire, 
irrespective of date, past or future, and 
promising to future generations that the his- 
torical relationship between active-duty pay 
and retired pay shall be continued as the law 
of the land, and promising that the people 
of the United States shall keep the faith with 
her members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

Roy A. PENNYCUICK, 
Commander, American Legion Busi- 
ness and Professional Men’s Post, 
No. 10, San Antonio, Tez. 





McGill University Spring Convocation 
Address by Adlai E. Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
Friday the Honorable Adlai Stevenson 
addressed himself to what this wise man 
called the most important and fateful 
fact in the world today. This is the vast 
disparity of living standards between a 
comparative minority of well-to-do na- 
tions of the West—Western Europe and 
North American—and the hovels of the 
hungry millions im the rest of the world. 

Stevenson challenges the Western 
World with the assertion, ‘The precon- 
dition of any effective world policies in 
the West is an imaginative understand- 
ing of-the-implications of this race be- 
tween resources and population; of this 
growing gap between a small wealthy 
white Western minority who have mod- 
ernized and the vast majority of man- 
kind who have not.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this stirring, humanitarian 


speech by Adlai Stenvenson be printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp, and that 
an editorial from last Saturday’s New 
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York Times entitled “To Have and Have 
Not,” “commenting on Stevenson’s 
speech, also be printed in the Appendix. 
There being no objection, the speech 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ApprEss By ADLAI E. STEVENSON, SPRING CON= 
vocaTION, McGiLt UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL, 
May 29, 1959 


I am grateful beyond measure for the 
honor this famous university has done me. 
And, as an American, I am the more flattered 
to be awarded this degree in the company 
of such distinguished Canadians. 

The degree of doctor of letters pleases me 
very much. And it will doubtless confound 
some of my countrymen very much. ButI 
solemnly promise, Dr. James, that, in spite 
of the temptation, as a doctor of letters, I 
will never confuse my own prolific writings 
with literature. 

Speaking of temptation, I think Bernard 
Shaw once said that he never resisted 
temptation because he had found that the 
things that were bad for him did not tempt 
him. 

I wish I could say the same. But I can’t. 
I find honorary degrees always tempting, 
and often bad for me: Tempting because we 
all—especially expoliticians—hope to be mis- 
taken for scholars, and bad because if you 
then make a speech the mistake is quickly 
exposed. 

This is my predicament here today. I am 
honored, and you have to listen to a speech. 
It hardly seems fair. 

I thought—as all visiting Americans do— 
to talk about Canadian-American relations 
which are in one of our cyclical periods of 
irritation. But I reconsidered because, like 
most family relationships, ours are so inti- 
mate, so involved, that analysis is difficult. 
I found Canadian confirmation in some 
words of Bruce Hutchison, editor of the Vic- 
toria Times. Not long ago he wrote: 

“All the current wrangles of the border— 
trade, investment, seaway tolls, Columbia 
River electric power, farm surpluses, and the 
rest—represent for us Canadians only one 
thing, precious beyond economic calculaffon. 
So far we have been unable to articulate that 
thing clearly. 

“We know what it means just the same, 
The whole problem of the border today—as 
always since the American Revolution—is 
that our neighbors don’t know what it means 
and won't bother to find out.” 

I think Mr. Hutchison is right. We Amer- 
icans mostly don’t know and we ought to 
find out about our closest friend and neigh- 
bor and biggest customer. But I wonder if 
Canadians know as much about the United 
States as they should, too? Perhaps we 
ought to appoint a joint commission of inter- 
national psychoanalysts to help us. And if 
they started to work today, I would like to 
make two or three suggestions for better 
understanding of the United States in 
Canada. é 

In the first place, it seems to me that 
Canadians, dike other friends abroad, some- 
times speak as if they thought the United 
States should always act promptly and 
decisively to satisfy their needs and com- 
plaints, regardless of the needs and wishes 
of American voters. They don’t expect, their 
own governments to\ behave the same way, 
and are fully aware that. domestic political 
pressures limit the actions of their govern- 
ments abroad. Kor our Government to be- 
have as they. suggest it would have to be, 
in effect, a dictatorship, unresponsive to the 
opinion and desires of its own voters and 
able, therefore, to take prompt, decisive 
action abroad. But would Canada prefer 
that kind of a neighbor rather than the pres- 
ent one with all of its faults and weaknesses? 

Another point I would ask our friends, and 
especially our neighbors, to remember, is that 
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the American system of government was de- 
signed primarily for the efficient compromise 
of conflicts between the States and the 
various sectional interests—economic, racial, 
religious, etc. At that time an effective 
scheme for composing internal differences 
was not only sensible but essential to the 
unification and survival of the sprawling in- 
fant country. It was not designed for rapid, 
decisive action in the realm of foreign affairs, 
In those days we had few and wanted less. 
But now our internal differences are perhaps 
less urgent, while our external problems have 
become infinitely complex and acute. 

Our system may be obsolete, but, as 
Canadians will understand, any social- 
political system, especially in. a democracy, 
is subject to a constant timelag. It can 
adjust to new circumstances and demands 
only gradually and painfully. Yet in the 
United States we have made many adjust- 
ments in the past 25 years—some very far- 
reaching—and I-think it could be argued at 
least that no other nation has shown greater 
flexibility and capacity for growth. 

It remains true, however, that we are not 
adjusting as rapidly as we should, and must, 
in this period of bewildering and fast change 
in the world, and to match the swiftness, cer- 
tainly and secrecy of the dictatorships. But 
is it unreasonable of us Americans to expect, 
on this score, some of the patience and un- 
ee which you Canadians expect 
of us? 

I would like to suggest, too, that sometimes 
our friends ask too much of us. Some 
Canadians, for instance, sound as if they 
would like us to solve their surplus wheat 
problem for them when we can’t solve our 
own. The fact is that even if our political 
system were not hobbled by built-in struc- 
tural and historical defects we could 
hardly meet the political and economic. de- 
mands upon us from all sides, no matter 
how much we want to be helpful. We are 
neither that wise nor that rich. We cannot 
supply, for instance, the massive capital in- 
vestment which has been so essential to 
Canada’s growth and is now needed so badly 
by all the underdeveloped countries. 

And that brings me to what I really wanted 
to talk about: the things we will have to do 
together, the things that unite us, and the 
great unfinished business of this generation 
of Canadians and Americans who share the 
values of Western society, of which McGill 
University is one of the great repositories. 

In free nations, where no strict ideology is 
imposed from above, there are recurrent 
times of ferment and questioning. These 
are always times of turmoil and confusion. 
Old ideas are discarded, new directions 
sought, and sometimes in the midst of it all, 
it is not altogether easy to perceive the main 
areas of decision and the proper scope of the 
debate. 

Little more than a century ago, such a 
phase of questioning and revaluation was in 
full swing in Britain. The first onrush of 
the industrial revolution had changed the 
face of the land. It was a world of inhuman 
working hours, of child labor, of poverty 
herded into vast insanitary cities. And all 
this coexisted with wealth and comfort for a 
few. “Two nations,” wrote Disraeli, live side 
by side, of “privilege and the people,” of 
“wealth and poverty.” Dickens gave these 
two nations life and breath in his great 
novels. Reformers—Lord Shaftesbury, the 
Christian Socialists, the free churches, the 
dogged forerunners of the labor movement— 
fought the widespread idea that no reform 
or intervention was possible since laissez 
faire had been preordained by an all-seeing 
Providence. And, ominously, Engels fed the 
evils of infant industrialism into the incen- 
diary imagination of Karl Marx. Some 
decades afterward a similar ferment was at 
work in America, sparking the reforming 
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energies of William Jennings Bryan, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson. 

What*the reformers finally did was to cre- 
ate the conviction that no decent society 
could tolerate so wide a gulf between the 
“two nations”. In a hundred different 
methods of analysis and reform, they sought 
to establish reasonable methods of dealing 
with the vast problems—and opportunities— 
unleashed by industrialism and by the 
wealth it created but did not fully share. 

I believe a comparable period of question- 
ing and concern has. opened in the West in 
the last decade. We face the end of the 
period of unquestioned Western supremacy. 
We face the rising claims of the vast ma- 
jority of mankind. Some of the results of 
modernization. have spread now to the whole 
human race, and once again the consequence 
of industrialism, undirected by broader aims 
of public policy, has been to recreate Dis- 
raeli’s “two nations” in the world at large. 
One, a small minority of comparative wealth 
and privilege, lives in the main around the 
Notth Atlantic. Its per capital annual in- 
come is from $600 to $2,000 here in fortunate 
North America. But the per capita income 
for two-thirds of humanity is not more than 
$100. In India, the greatest single demo- 
cratic community in the world, the average 
is not much above $60 a head. 

Here, then, repeated on the world scale, are 
the riches and poverty side by side of 19th 
century England. And we would need the 
pen of a Dickens to paint the contrast be- 
tween the comfortable suburban homes of a 
thousand Western cities and the hovels of 
the hungry millions I have seen from Hong 
Kong to Johangesburg, 

In my judgment this disparity of living 
standards is the most important and fateful 
fact in the world today. And the worst of 
it is that instead of getting better it is get- 
ting worse. The rich are getting richer and 
the poor poorer as population grows faster 
than production in the poor areas. The pre- 
condition of any effective world policies in 
the West is an imaginative understanding 
of the implications of this race between re- 
sources and population; of this growing gap 
between a small wealthy white Western 
minority who have modernized and the vast 
majority of mankind who have not. 

Once again I believe our situation re- 
sembles the 19th century. Then our fore- 
bears discovered that charity by individuals 
was not a complete answer. Government 
action, financed by the community as a 
whole, was needed to put in the basic im= 
provements in health, housing, and educa- 
tion without which the poorer members of 
society would lack the strength to raise 
themselves. A wider sharing in the wealth 
created by private industry—through better 
wages and working conditions—had a part 
to play. 

Many anxious debates on the practicability 
of ever helping anyone to help himself ac- 
companied the working out of these prin- 
ciples. Yet the outcome of the debate was 
the decision to achieve the general welfare 
and from it has arisen a society which, no 
doubt, has its flaws and blemishes but which 
in scope, opportunity—and, let us add, con- 
suming power—has no equal in human his- 
tory. 

This outcome should encourage us now 
that we are involved in a new and much 
more complex version of the old debate. We 
must see that the problem of wealth and 
poverty in the world at large cannot be 
solved by handouts from individual States. 
Charity, with all its uncertainty and inter- 
mittence, is not the issue. Our task, as the 
wealthy members of world society, is to link 
our resources to a systematic, long-term pro- 
gram of education and basic development 
which will give the world’s masses the op- 
portunity to help themselves and bring them 
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into effective social and economic partner- 
ship with the more developed communities. 

In this process I believe the basic test 
must be need and ability to absorb capital 
usefully, just as need, not virtue, has been 
the test inside Western society. India, for 
example, is close to the economic takeoff 
point of self-sustaining investment. It is 
well provided with trained administrative 
and technical staff and has in addition an 
expanding, enterprising, private sector. All 
this gives the hope that a really imaginative 
effort there would be successful. And noth- 
ing, I think, would be more appropriate than 
that the beneficiaries of the Marshall pian 
10 years ago should now join with America 
and Canada in a comparable effort for India. 

I would like to add that the problem is 
not one of Government policy alone. Now— 
as in the 19th century debate—private 
enterprise has a pivotal part to play. It is 
concerned, rightly concerned, for the secur- 
ity of its investments and its returns in 
underdeveloped areas. It seeks reasonable 
guarantees, but I would like to see those 
guarantees worked out so that, in return for 
security, private firms working abroad give 
assurances of worker training, promotion to 
managerial responsibility, local directorships 
and the building up of a body of local 
equity holders. I do not believe all American 
companies have been as alert as they might 
be to these preconditions of responsible 
operation abroad, Yet they are the chief 
means by which private industry can do 
more than simply contribute to economic 
development. 

So, our new and common task is to assist 
in the search for internal stability, eco- 
nomic growth and external security—with- 
out interventions which outrage national 
feelings and lead to a greater vulnerability 
to Communist agitation. It is a task of 
immense delicacy and immense urgency and 
on it turns, I believe, the future of the un- 
committed world. We will have to think of 
it with the same or a greater sense of 
urgency than we think of our military de- 
fenses. 

The passing of the old colonial age has 
been so sudden and the emergence of the 
new postcolonial phase so fraught with new 
risks and dilemmas that it is not surpris- 
ing to find the Western Powers uncertain 
and fumbling in this first decade of the new 
era. The changes in thought and habit 
which it demands of both sides of the At- 
lantic are vast. In the normal rhythms of 
history they would have demanded scores 
of years, even centuries, to emerge. Now 
they must be learned overnight. Small 
wonder, then, that we blunder and hesitate. 

In the United States we shall have to 
recover from the illusion of effortless secur- 
ity and wealth which a fortunate 19th 
century, shielded by British power, has 
taught us to regard virtually as a natural 
right. We have to learn that there is no 
safety now in isolation, no safety in drift 
or self-deception, that no single solution 
or formula or declaration will rid us of the 
need of having a foreign policy at all. 

All of us are involved. All the nations 
enlisted in the cause of freedom must, I 
fear, face years of joint responsibility, of 
working patiently with each other in pur- 
suit of joint solutions, not despairing at 
early setbacks, not rejoicing too soon, but 
recognizing that world order is not made in 
a day or sustained with half thoughts and 
half measures. 

Canada is uniquely endowed to set the is- 
sues in their right pers ive—both on the 
side of the donors and of the recipients of 
assistance. I think it essential that our ef- 
forts should be international and multi- 
national. Few nations are better placed to 
set that ideal consistently before us. Can-< 
ada has its part in every international 
grouping of consequence. Its role in the 
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United Nations has been outstanding. It is 
a respected member of the Colombo Plan 
group, an elder daughter of the Common- 
wealth. Its links with the United States 
are—in spite of or perhaps because of re- 
current conflicts‘-of interest—the model of 
neighborliness. And its two cultures—Eng- 
lish and French—give it special links with 
the European community. The channels 
of communication open to Canada thus 
branch out in every direction and.the in- 
fluence it has exercised through all of them 
has, I believe, been outstandingly generous 
and constructive. 

All this makes me hope that, in the de- 
bate ahead, Canada will not be slow to use 
its influence, particularly in Washington 
and London where its voice is so eagerly 
attended to, to remind the statesmen of 
other wealthy and fortunate countries that 
good fortune is a responsibility, not a right 
or privilege. 

But, equally, Canada has a vital word to 
say to the underdeveloped nations. It too 
still has vast untapped resources and needs 
Outside capital to advance. It can under- 
line to others the fact that capital assist- 
ance from abroad, public, or private, does 
not destroy independence or lessen dignity 
or weaken in any way a nation’s essential 
right to be itself and to speak its mind. 

Equally, its membership in a common- 
wealth of nations drawn from every creed 
and color has not lessened its effectiveness. 
On the contrary, this association gives it 
contacts, understanding, and sympathies not 

pen to nations who have thrown off or 
never known the Commonwealth’s friendly 
association between equal powers. 

I pray therefore that Canada will make its 
contribution to the world’s great debate 
tirelessly and generously. I pray that the 
vision it has shown in so many of its post- 
war policies will continue to give light to all 
of us as we gravple with the hazards and 
the opportunities that lie ahead for the 
whole family of man. . 





[From the New York Times] 
To Have AND Have Nor 


Now and then, and even often, we should 
stop to think in these hectic times of the 
broad underlying developments that are af- 
fecting our world. Adiai Stevenson did just 
that in his thoughtful address at McGill 
Universty, Montreal, yesterday on receiv- 
ing an honorary doctor of laws degree. 

The “most important and fateful fact in 
the world today,” he said, is the contrast of 
wealth and poverty between the white West- 
ern nations and most of the rest of the 
world. The US. per capita income of more 
than $2,000 a year contrasts with an income 
of $100 or less for two-thirds of humanity. 
Moreover, as Mr. Stevenson rightly said, 
this disparity is getting worse, not better, 
because the rate of population growth is 
higher in the underdeveloped countries 
than in industrialized nations with their 
high standards of living. 

This, he pointed out, is an exténsion of 
the great social conflict of the 19th century 
to reduce the gap between the wealthy and 
the masses. We in the United States, Can- 
ada, Western Europe and a few other coun- 
tries, such as Australia and New Zealand, 
have licked that problem for the present. 
But Mr. Stevenson is optimistic in taking 
it that.the social and economic inequalities 
of the 19th century are generally being 
ironed out. The fact is that within most 
other nations—in Latin America, Africa, the 
Middle East, Asia—the gap within each 
country is also increasing. 

It is still true that the contrast between 
what Mussolini and Hitler used to call the 
“have and have not” nations is more acute 
than ever. In the case of the Axis we know 
how that led toward a world war. One of 
the wise statesmen of the postwar era, the 
late Premier Liaqat Ali Khan of Pakistan, 
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said on a visit to the United States in 1950: 

“As I let myself ponder over this, I sud- 
denly see the United States of America as 
an island—a fabulously prosperous island. 
And round this island I see the unhealthy 
sea of misery, poverty and squalor in which 
millions of human beings are trying to keep 
their heads above water. At such moments 
I fear for this great nation as one fears for 
a dear friend.” 

This is not a state of affairs that can be 
easily or quickly solved, and Mr. Stevenson 
did not try to do so in his brief talk. How- 
ever, he put his finger on the key to the 
problem when he called for “a systematic 
long-term program of basic development” to 
give the masses in underdeveloped countries 
an opportunity to help themselves. For 
the United States, with its traditional re- 
liance on short-term, specific plans, this 
would be a departure, but it is one that the 
stresses and perils of our times are unlikely 
to permit us to avoid very much longer. 





Tax Rebates to State Governments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
believe that one of the few measures 
which offers financial relief to our hard- 
pressed State governments is my bill, 
S. 1776, which would provide 5 percent 
rebate by the Treasury of individual in- 
come taxes to the States. 

In its issue of May 26, 1959, the Coos 
Bay World, of Coos Bay, Oreg., has pub- 
lished a thoughtful editorial analyzing 
my proposal. While this editorial does 
not entirely endorse or approve S. 1776, 
it does recommend that the proposal 
receive thoughtful and continued study 
as a potential remedy to a serious di- 
lemma. The author of the editorial is 
Forest W. Amsden, executive editor of 
the Coos Bay World. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Income Tax Cut Back To SrarTes? 

A proposal. by Senator Ricuarp L. Nev- 
BERGER, Of Oregon—his Senate bill 1776— 
would see the Federal Government return 5 
percent of the individual income taxes it 
takes out of any given State, to that State. 

It is an interesting proposal. It does not 
merit snap judgment one way or another. It 
does merit consideration and study. 

NEUBERGER has done some serious thinking 
about the problems which he thinks can be 
corrected-by his bill. Chief of these prob- 
lems is the fact that nearly every State in 
the Union is starved for revenue with which 
to meet rising demands for services from a 
rapidly increasing population. (For in- 
stance: the need for more schools to educate 
the multiplying child population—a popula- 
tion which pays no taxes.) And as Nev- 
BerGceR has pointed out, almost all the States 
have exhausted their sources of potential 
revenue. 

Having 6 percent of the U.S. income from 
individual income taxes, he believes, will 
ease the States’ plight. It will also serve as 
an answer to the constantly.expressed desire 
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by conservatives in Washington and else- 
where to give some of the power back to the 
States. 

On this point, NeuBerRGER made an inter- 
esting comment at the time he introduced 
his billin the Senate. Hesaid: 

“In the past 6 years we have heard re- 
peated expressions by the administration of 
its desire to abandon Federal responsibilities 
to the States. These statements are always 
accompanied by exhortations to the States 
to assure the functions discarded: by the 
Federal Goverment and the assertion that 
Federal taxes would be reduced more than 
State taxes would be raised. When we get 
down to gases, it is always the Federal pro- 
grams in’the fields of human welfare and so- 
cial needs which would be abandoned to 
the States, and rarely those which are of fi- 
nancial importance to business and in- 
dustry.” 

NEUBERGER’s proposal follows, then, the 
truth that the U.S. Government is the only 
government large enough, all-encompassing 
enough, powerful enough to finance nation- 
al needs. If the States are to keep from 
shoving more administrative responsibility 
to Washington, they need more financial 
help. The help—unequal help, however— 
would come from the Senator’s 5-percent 
rebate idea. 

Unexplained, though, is what the Federal 
Government would do to make up for the 
revenue loss. The States are at the end of 
the string, taxwise. But we have heard no 
sentiment expressed that U.S. taxes are too 
low. Federal budgets appear to spend all 
that is collected and, in the current fiscal 
year, $12 billion or so more than is being 
collected. 


This is the point on which Senator Nrev- 
BERGER’s bill will hang up in this session of 
Congress and for many seSsions to come. 
The Federal Government would have to find 
new revenue souroes to replace the cash lost 
in rebates. It might be easier for the US. 
Government to do this than it is for the 
State governments individually. 

NEUBERGER’S idea will be discussed by wiser 
economic heads than the author of this col- 
umn and, we hope, will be the subject of 
earnest study over a continuing period. It is 
worth such consideration.—F.W.A, 





Inaugural Address by Dr. Charles J. Arm- 
strong, President of the University of 
Nevada 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, last April 
19, at ceremonies held on the campus in 
Reno, Dr. Charles J. Armstrong was 
inaugurated as president of the ‘Univer- 
sity of Nevada. As an alumnus of that 
institution, I have always,taken a great 
deal of interest in its progress. In ac- 
cepting the mace of his office, Dr. Arm- 
strong delivered a thought-provoking 
address which has a relevance far beyond 
the borders of my native State. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
Dr. Armstrong’s inaugural address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Governor, distin- 
guished guests and delegates, members of 
the board of regents, members of the facul- 
ties, and ladies and gentlemen, in accepting 
from the hands of the vice chairman of the 
board of regents the mace which symbolizes 
the authority and responsibility delegated 
to the president by the regents of the uni- 
versity, acting in the name of the people of 
Nevada, I pledged myself to the devotion of 
the best that is in me to the temperate use 
of that authority and the faithful discharge 
of that responsibility. I now reiterate that 
pledge to you all. I would add that I am 


deeply aware of the gravity of the trust: 


which has today been formally given into 
my care, and of the challenging opportu- 
nity for service in a high cause which it 
embodies. 

The mission of a State university such as 
ours in today’s and tomorrow’s world is a 
complex and challenging one; similarly, the 
task of its chief executive is equally com- 
plex, and one that could easily become dis- 
couraging or even impossible. Yet I am 
able to enter upon this task with a feeling 
of confidence and enthusiasm, for one very 
good, very important reason. Since coming 
to the university last September, it has been 
my privilege to work with the regents, with 
the faculties, with the administrative offi- 
cers and staff, and with the students of the 
university, on both its campuses; to come to 
know their quality and temper; similarly to 
work with and to come to know our State 
officials and members of the legislature; and 
to travel fairly widely in our great State and 
to meet many of its people. The interest 
and concern for the University of Nevada 
and its welfare which all of these people, 
all of you, have displayed, and the quality 
of the cooperation and support which have 
been so unstingly afforded me, constitute 
the reason for my confidence and enthusi- 
asm. For this I am deeply grateful; and it 
shall be my most constant concern and 
hope that I may be able to merit such con- 
fidence in the days ahead. 

Our task is one that can be met only 
through the cooperation of all members of 
the university community and of the wider 
community of the State, working together 
in mutual confidence and understanding. 
The number of things which we have been 
able to accomplish even in the past few 
short months is the most convincing proof 
of this fact, and it augurs nothing but good 
for the university in the future. 

What, then, is to be the nature of our 
task in the days to come? As a land grant 
university we must continue to carry out to 
the best of our ability our historic respon- 
sibility, as set forth in the language of the 
Morrill Act of 1862 which created the land 
grant institutions: “The leading object shall 
be, without excluding other scientific and 
classical studies, and including military tac- 
tics, to teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts.” President Lincoln signed the Morrill 
Act into law on July 2, 1862, and it is thus 
peculiarly appropriate that in this year 1959, 
which marks the sesquicentennial of the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln, we should rededi- 
cate ourselves to our historic purpose. 

As a State university, supported by tax 
funds, we have a second responsibility, to 
provide instruction in other appropriate 
areas of knowledge, to meet the total educa- 
tional needs of the people of the State; and 
as Nevada’s only institution of higher learn- 
ing, we have a third mandate to extend the 
university's educational services to every 
part of the State where needs exist. 

In assuming this triple role the university 
has already achieved a distinguished record, 
through its programs of resident instruction, 
now on two campuses, in its various schools 
and colleges; through its research and public 
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services programs, as in agricultural experi- 
ment and extension, the Bureau of Mines, 
the mining analytical laboratory, the Bureau 
of Economic and Business Research, and 
others; through its statewide services pro- 
gram, radiating from the Reno and Las 
Vegas campuses, including evening division, 
off-campus and correspondence courses, It 
must. be our continuing responsibility to 
strengthen and improve to the best of our 
ability these complex functions; to grow 
with the State, extending our services and 
expanding our programs in accordance with 
developing needs and upon a carefully 
planned pattern of reasonable, measured 
growth. At the same time the university 
must be in the forefront of growth, in a 
position to provide leadership in indicating 
new directions for the development of the 
intellectual, cultural, social, economic, in- 
dustrial, and scientific potential of the 
State. 

This-is indeed a challenging task, and one 
that will try the best that is in all of us. 
As we concern ourselves with it, we must 
constantly keep before our eyes the basic 
Objective of the university, as the under- 
girding of the entire process, which is “to 
strive, above all, to develop in its students, 
at all levels, those qualities of mind and 
body and spirit which are necessary for life 
as a worthy human being in a democratic 
society.” The central idea in this purpose, I 
would have you note, is, and must continue 
to be, the student himself, as an individual, 
as a human being. 

There is nothing new in such a statement, 
I know, and we have all heard it many times 
before. Yet it must be said again, and it 
must not be forgotten. Above all else, we 
must maintain our fundamental purpose, 
which is, in John Stuart Mill’s phrase, the 
development of “capable and cultivated hu- 
man beings.” We must never lose sight of 
the fact that each student is an individual, 
with his own particular abilities, ambitions, 
purposes, and creative potential; one who 
must learn to live and to work effectively in 
the society of his fellows and yet preserve 
his own individuality; one who comes to us 
for instruction in the ways through which 
he may earn a better living and live a 
better life. And so our educational program 
must maintain a measured balance between 
the vocational and the liberal, the practical 
and the theoretical, the ivory tower and 
the marketplace; and by this properly bal- 
anced diet it must satisfy the intellectual, 
the emotional and the spiritual hunger of 
those who come to us. 

The core, and at the same time the foun- 
dation, of the educational process has been, 
and must continue to be, the liberal arts, 
those studies which both by derivation and 
definition are appropriate and becoming for 
free men and women in a free society. They 
are the studies which, as they seek out the 
truth, make men free, in the highest sense 
of the word. Upon and around these cen- 
tral studies in the humanities, the social 
sciences and the natural sciences, are built 
the programs of specialization leading to ca- 
reers in a variety of vocations and profes- 
sions. They are the common heritage of 
educated men and women, and they provide 
the means of communication, in its fullest 
sense, between the various components of 
“our social and economic structure. 

It has been the peculiar genius of the 
land grant institutions, in their historical 
development, to give new meaning and vi- 
tality to the liberal arts in their relation to 
the broadened curriculum and the new 
fields of study introduced by those institu- 
tions, which in turn have brought about the 
democratization of educational opportunity 
now so characteristic of American higher 
education. 

In their highest and best form, the liberal 
studies provide for all students a distillation 
of our Western cultural, intellectual and 
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spiritual heritage, coming as it does from 
the two great sources of our civilization, the 
Greco-Roman and the Judaeo-Christian 
traditions. The record of the past is im- 
portant not, as the dry and dusty bones of 
things long dead, but ause it illumines 
the present, and casts what light there may 
be upon the future. We are what we are, 
and to a large extent we will be what we 
become, because of what mankind has said 
and thought and done before. In the Greco- 
Roman and Judaeo-Christian cultures, the 
focus was upon man as an individual; intel- 
leetual man, spiritual man; and upon his 
essential dignity and worth. We cannot be 
competent citizens or capable and cultivated 
human beings if we do not know the pur- 
pose of the humanities, which is to enable 
man to understand man in relation to him- 
self, leading to that essential knowledge of 
self that is the beginning of wisdom, as the 
Greeks so well knew; similarly, for human 
competence we must have knowledge of the 
social sciences, for understanding of man in 
society; and of the physical and biological 
sciences, for understanding of the physical 
world, which in many respects controls and 
governs man’s activities. 

The creed of humanism was expressed more 
than 2,000 years ago by the Roman poet 
Terence when he said “I am a human being; 
no human interest do I consider alien to 
myself.” His words were echoed 1,800 years 
later by the English poet John Donne: “No 
man is an island entire of itself. Every man 
is a piece of the continent, a part of the 
main: if a clod be washed away by the sea, 
Europe is the less, as well as if a promontory 
were, as well as if a manor of thy friends or of 
thine own were. Any mans’ death diminishes 
me, because I am involved in mankind; and 
therefore, never send to know for whom the 
bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” 

Here, then, is the very essence: the ulti- 
mate goal of civilization is man as an indi- 
vidual. Society exists, governments are in- 
stituted only to protect the rights, the 
dignity, the sanctity of the individual. In 
todays’ world such a concept assumes a new 
and pressing urgency; we shall forget it at 
our peril. 

Herein too, in the concept of the dignity 
of the individual, lies the true dynamic of 
Greek thought, that which caused the Greek 
culture to have more direct influence upon 
the development and the course of Western 
civilization than any other. For this very 
reason, no other culture lives so completely 
in our own today as does theirs. The Greeks 
realized the strength of the human spirit, 
and the power of its product, ideas—the 
things by which men live, and for which, if 
necessary, they are willing to die. The 
Greeks knew that the greatest powers in the 
world are truth, beauty, excellence, freedom; 
and that only through knowledge of truth 
can freedom come, the truth that, in St. 
John’s words, “shall make you free.” 
Through that freedom, and the knowledge 
of the obligation and responsibility which 
freedom places upon its recipients, has 
America grown into the Nation which is ours 
today, and which shall be our children’s 
tomorrow, only if we never lose sight of the 
source of our freedom, and of what it de- 
mands of us. A free America has grown to 
strength, because education has been kept 
free. Education must be kept so, unshackled 
by any controls which would suppress truth, 
or the pursuit of -it. 

In the training of their youth, the Greeks 
emphasized above all two qualities: andreia 
kai arete. We may translate manliness, or 
maturity; and excellence. So too must we 
emphasize these qualities of mind, spirit, 
and body in all that we do. Excellence in all 
its forms must be our co”stant concern, s0 
that we may exemplify now and in the future 
the challenging Socrates, whose most famous 
single statement is contained in these words: 
“I say again that daily to discourse about 
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excellence, and of those other things about 
which you hear me examining myself and 
others is the greatest good of man, and that 
the unexamined life is not worth living.” 

I would fervently hope too, that in our 
educational task we may never overlook 
what can and should be the most important 
outcome of the Socratic process of self- 
examination, self-understanding, and self- 
knowledge which leads to wisdom; namely, 
recognition by the student of the basic truth 
that only through ultimate reliance upon 
himself, not upon others, only through his 
own vigorous initiative, can he come to full 
realization of his creative potential as an 
individual human being. He must be ready 
to assume big risks, economic, intellectual, 
spiritual; to gamble on himself and on his 
own ability to make a good life; to recognize 
that something for nothing is a false and 
stultifying philosophy. He must understand 
the uses of conformity, and its limitations; 
that as a member of a society, he must live 
in it conformably, work with it effectively, 
yet never submerge his individuality in it 
or take refuge in the anonymity of it to 
subdue the urgings of his own conscience. 
He must recognize that the world will al- 
ways have desperate need of the creative 
nonconformist who, possessed of a measure 
of the Socratic divine discontent which will 
not let his spirit rest, refuses to accept the 
status quo, and breaks through the shell of 
stagnation and complacency to urge civili- 
zation on to ever high levels of human 
achievement. 

Such a man will spurn the concept of se- 
curity as the ultimate goal of life, because 
he Knows that life itself is a series of risks, 
that there is no real security this side of 
the grave. He will know that security and 
freedom in the final sense are incompatible, 
that absolute security is the death of free- 
dom. He will see that the captive peoples 
of the totalitarian states have a form of se- 
curity which is specious: a security, a 
“nothing to worry about,” because their 
governments do everything for them, in- 
cluding their thinking. Finally, he will 
know that security thus means the end of 
hope and ambition, and that conversely, 
freedom means the opportunity, the obliga- 
tion, for him to go on striving and working 
toward his highest goals. 


Herein, I am deeply convinced, must lie 
our most abiding and unswerving concern, 
one which will give purpose and meaning to 
all that we do. Herein, I know with equal 
conviction, in men and women thus edu- 
cated and thus committed, resides our best, 
and possibly our only hope for the preserva- 
tion of freedom and human dignity in a 
fretful world. Such must be the ultimate 
mission of the university, 

In helping to make possible the carrying 
out of such a mission, I conceive that it 
must be my most urgent and continuing 
responsibility to do all within my power to 
maintain a certain atmosphere both within 
and without the university. Within the 
university this means an atmosphere of 
freedom, and of the responsibility inherent 
in freedom; an atmosphere in which all 
members of the university community, stu- 
dents, faculty, and administration, may work 
toward our common goals in mutual confi- 
dence and respect; an atmosphere in which 
research, pure and applied, the life-giving 
catalyst of our entire instructional and serv- 
ice program, may flourish; an atmosphere 
which will hold to us our best faculty tal- 
ents and will attract to us in the future 
equally talented teachers, scholars, and re- 
searchers; an atmosphere, in sum, wherein 
the concept of human dignity and worth is 
practiced as well as preached. 

Without the university, if we are to suc- 
ceed in our task, we must have an atmos- 
phere of public confidence, understanding, 
aad support, and it is our responsibility to 
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see to it that this exists. It is our obligation 
to keep the people of the State, and their 
representatives in the legislature, continu- 
ously informed of what it is that we are 
trying to do, what we hope to do, and why. 
Nor can we hope to win and maintain public 
confidence and support unless we are able 
to demonstrate that we are making the most 
of what we have in terms of the economy 
and effectiveness of our total operation, that 
our increasing expenditures are fully justi- 
fied by desirable growth and development, 
and that we are responsive to public needs 
and interest. 

A long step in this direction has already 
been taken by the creation, during the past 
year, of citizens’ advisory committees for 
the various schools, colleges, and major ad- 
ministrative units of the university, com- 
posed of répresentative, interested citizens 
of the State. Through their generous con- 
tribution of time and talent to the study of 
problems and programs within the uni- 
versity are coming significant benefits to 
us and to the State in the strengthening 
and improvement of all our undertakings. 

Yet the university must not confine itself, 
in its relations with its public, to this kind 
of communication and liaison only, essen- 
tial though it may be. As the university 
grows with the State, we must not merely 
follow along, but rather, we must be in the 
forefront of progress and development, so 
that we may be able, through study and re- 
search, to point new directions of growth. 
A university such as ours will survive and 
go on to greatness not simply because of its 
material resources in faculty, physical plant, 
and equipment, but rather by the uses 
which we make of these resources. I would 
hope that this university might emulate some 
of the spirit of the Athenian democracy in 
its golden age, which was, in the words of 
its greatest statesman, Pericles, “to build 
soundJy upon the traditions of the past, but 
always to be ready to discard the outworn.” 

Pericles went on to say: ‘We are lovers 
of the beautiful, yet with economy, and we 
cultivate the mind without loss of manli- 
ness. Wealth we employ, not for talk or 
ostentation, but when there is a real use 
for it. * * * To sum up: I say that Athens 
is the school of Greece, and that the indi- 
vidual Athenian in his own person seems to 
have the power of adapting himself to the 
most varied forms of action with the ut- 
most versatility and grace.” 

Within the university such a policy im- 
plies a constant process of self-examination 
and self-criticism, as we seek new ways to 
improve the quality of our instruction, new 
ways to extend to the utmost the effective- 
ness of our resources, new ways to serve 
more competently existing needs and antici- 
pated new ones. Just as we strive to develop 
in our students a quality of openminded- 
ness and receptivity to new ideas, so must 
we maintain this same spirit within our- 
selves. 

We must explore the many new avenues 
mew opening for the extension+of faculty 
resources in teaching ever-increasing num- 
bers of students, including a variety of in- 
structional aids in the audio-visual areas, 
closed-circuit television, and so on; we 
must experiment more fully with varying 
class size and its effect upon the outcomes 
of instruction; we must find ways to place 
more effective responsibility upon the stu- 
dent for his own education. We must con- 
sider the value of introducing into our al- 
ready existing educational framework a 
wider variety of programs, including some 
of less than 4 years or of less than standard 
degree length, so as to be in a position to 
serve the increasingly various needs of our 
students and the increasingly complex de- 
mands of our expanding technological and 
industrial structure. In a word, we must 


‘do the best that is in us for today, and at 


the same time give thought to tomorrow. 


A few years ago James Bryant Conant, 
then president of Harvard University, said 
on such an occasion as this, “During the 
next century of academic history, university 
education in this Republic will be largely in 
the hands of the tax-supported institutions. 
As they fare, 80 fares the cultural and in- 
tellectual life of the American people.” 

This is the challenge, this is the oppor- 
tunity, of the University of Nevada, What 
I said at the outset, I repeat at the conclu- 
sion of these remarks, that if all of us, 
members of the university community and 
of the wider community of the State, will 
continue to work together in the spirit, and 
with the conviction and devotion which we 
have already so well developed, then I am 
deeply confident that our university will 
well and truly consummate its high obli- 
gation to the future. , 





Trinity River Power Development In- 
troduced by American Public Power 
Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, for the 
past 5 years there has been under discus- 


sion in California a proposal to have pri-— 


vate development of the power facilities 
on a division of California’s great Central 
Valley project. I have vigorously op- 
posed this arrangement because engi- 
neering testimony by California engi- 
neers show this plan would not be in 
the best interest of the taxpayers. 

For one thing, private construction of 
the powerplants in lieu of Federal con- 
struction now authorized by the Con- 
gress would not help develop power for 
pumping California’s water plan. 

Appropriations must be made this year 
for power development or the dam now 
under construction will be finished and 
water will be wasted. I am pleased to 
see that the American Public Power As- 
sociation adopted, at its meeting on May 
27 in Seattle, a resolution urging this 
appropriation and supporting my posi- 
tion in the matter. . 

I ask unanimous consent that the tex 
of the resolution be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Whereas the American Public Power As- 
sociation has repeatedly endorsed the con- 
struction of the Trinity River division of the 
Federal Central Valley project as a fully 
nee part of the Central Valley project; 
an 

Whereas the Trinity River division as now 
authorized by the Congress provides for Fed- 
eral construction and operation of power 
generation and transmission facilities, and 
studies of the Department. of the Interior 
show that Federal construction and opera- 
tion is economically feasible and sound, and 

Whereas the Congress of the Unite@ States 
has not approved proposals which have been 
under consideration for more than 5 years 
permitting a private utility to develdp the 


= facilities on this Federal development; 
an - 
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Whereas, the American Public Power As- 
sociation believes development of Trinity 
power by a private utility is not in the best 
interest of the Nation’s taxpayers and would 
be detrimental to California’s statewide 
water program; and 

Whereas, immediate construction of the 
power facilities at the Trinity River division 
sites is imperative in order to avoid the wast- 
ing of a valuable public resource and a loss 
in revenue to the Federal Government: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association reaffirms its position that power 
facilities of the Trinity project be con- 
structed and operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as an integrated part of the Central 
Valley project, and urges the Congress to 
appropriate funds in the amount of at least 
$2,500,000 for fiscal year 1960 in order to 
permit immediate design and construction of 
these power facilities; be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution be sent by the Seeretary to the Ap- 
propriations Committee and the Committees 
on Interior and Insular Affairs of the U.S. 
Senate and the House of Representatives and 
particularly to all members of the congres- 
sional delegations of the Pacific Coast States. 





Labor Reform Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
think it is immensely important for the 
people of this country, particularly the 
millions who belong to unions, that the 
Kennedy-Ervin bill be enacted into law 
and signed by the President—the sooner 
the better. 

With every vested interest now on rec- 
ord against the bill it is in serious danger. 
An excellent editorial recently appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal discussing why 
this bill should be enacted, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, as follows: 

A THIRD VIEWPOINT 


House Majority Leader Hatieck reports, 
rather dolefully, that there is only a forlorn 
hope that the House Education and Labor 
Committee will report out a labor reform bill 
this year. The reason given by Mr. HaLLeck 
is that too many people are opposed to Sen- 
ator KENNEDY’s bill, the only major labor 
legislation earlier given very much chance. 

The AFL-CIO is opposed to the bill on the 
ground that it is much too harsh. Mr, Lewis, 
of the United Mineworkers, and Mr. Hoffa, 
of the Teamsters, are opposed to any labor 
reform measure on the ground that any 
would be too harsh. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce are op- 

to the bill on the ground that, as 

by the Senate, it is too weak, It 
doesn’t really grant union members the bill 
of rights its sponsors say it does. 

The reason not much, if anything, will 
come out, Mr. HALLECK says, is that all these 
views are well represented on the 30-man 
committee and the members don’t see how 
they can ever agree on anything that will 
satisfy everybody. 
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Now far be it from us to ever suggest that 
the views of any group should be ignored 
when legislation affecting them is under con- 
sideration by Congress. 

But now that the viewpoint of some em- 
ployers, as represented by the NAM and the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the viewpoint of 
the unions, as represented by the leaders, 
are on the record and pretty well cancel each 
other out, the thing to do is to begin looking 
at a labor reform bill from a third viewpoint. 

So we'd suggest that Congress should now 
start to consider labor reform legislation 
from what should have been the viewpoint of 
Congress all along—that of the public 
interest. 





Kansan Sows Capitalism in Under- 
developed Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
cently there was published in the New 
York Herald Tribune an article entitled 
“Kansan Sows Capitalism in Under- 
developed Lands,” written by Mr. Max 
Forester, 

Mr. President, it is all too easy for 
us to assume that the economic ad- 
vancement of underdeveloped countries 
can only result from unlimited foreign 
aid, which imposes ever greater burdens 
on the American taxpayer. 

It gives me great satisfaction as a sen- 
ior Senator from Kansas to commend 
the efforts of William L. Graham, a 
Wichita, Kans., oil man, who has enough 
belief in what free private enterprise 
can accomplish to endeavor to promote 
it in foreign lands. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle which was published in the New 
York Herald Tribune of February 12, 
1959, by Max Forester, relating Mr. 
Graham’s efforts, may be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

It is with some degree of satisfaction, 
Mr. President, that I offer the article 
for printing in the Appendix of the Rrc- 
ORD, because of the efforts of William L. 
Graham, of my home city of Wichita 
in my home State of Kansas. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KANSAN SOWS CAPITALISM IN UNDERDEVELOPED 
LANDs 
(By Max Forester) 

Helping to create capitalists through part- 
nership ventures with aspiring small busi- 
nesses in underdeveloped nations is showing 
what you can’t tell people about capitalism, 
William L. Graham, a Wichita, Kans., oil- 
man whose travels turned him into an in- 
ternational investor, asserted here last week. 

It’s the prescription for an ideologically 
disturbed world which intense, restless Bill 


in making partnership deals with foreigners. 
He sees this as the surest means of eliminat- 
ing Communist infiltration which is engulf- 
ing us in many areas of the world. 
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With an aside to press representatives at 
a meeting of the American Management As- 
sociation, where he addressed 300 business- 
men in the Biltmore last week on the neces- 
sity for stepping lightly in precincts pa- 
trolied by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, he gave these details of his 
project: 

About a third of the company’s nominal 
capital of $300,000 is invested in a dozen com- 
panies, including a stapling-machine manu- 
facturing concern in India, a surgical-thread 
plant in Turkey and others in Australia and 
South America. 

The company expects to show a profit by 
making a kind of partnership loan, which 
should yield Private Enterprise about 2 per- 
cent on its investment, and possibly more, 
as local entrepreneurs are able to “buy out” 
the businesses thus established. 

Right now the business is long on en- 
thusiasm and short of the success stories 
which Mr. Graham feels will be rather slow 
to materialize, since it takes time to make 
much of a showing from the type of deals 
we are making. 

But he is determined to make a go of it, 
and believes his main stumbling block just 
now is the problem of finding others who 
will join him in the effort. Some of his 
listeners—mainly middle-echelon executives 
still fairly dependent on their salaries—were 
startled when he asserted his greatest need 
was the cooperation of “any one who can 
show he has already earned his first $250,000, 
and who can spend 6 months working with 
me on this without pay.” 

If there are any likely candidates thus 
qualified, they may reach Bill Graham in 
care of the Graham Building, at Wichita. 

Wichita, which knows Bill Graham as a 
man who wears his capitalist spurs with a 
flourish—he lives in a revolving Buckminis- 
ter Puller house on a street he has named 
Easy Street—is only the home base, how- 
ever. “We will make loans abroad wherever 
we can find people to talk with us,” he as- 
serted. 

Convinced that the United States, too, 
needs more capitalists, Bill Graham has also 
organized television shows in Wichita and 
Minneapolis, on which he offers to lend up to 
$25,000 to the budding entrepreneur who 
comes up with the best money-making idea 
on each program. 

Ford Motor Co, took over the sponsorship 
of his Wichita show and may use it in other 
areas. 

While in New York, Mr. Graham intended 
to show a kinescope of the latest in the se- 
ries to Ed Murrow. 

He hopes that eventually a nationwide 
show can be launched which can bring bids 
from foreigners for loans of up to $100,000 
before the cameras. 





Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Washington Post and Times 
Herald yesterday began publication of 
what I think will prove to be a significant 
series of articles on cancer. This sub- 
ject, of course, has been given a great 
deal of attention through the years, and 
particularly so in the last few months. 
The author of the series, Mr. Nate Hasel- 
tine, has received several awards for his 
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outstanding work in the field of medical 
reporting. 

I read the first article with a great deal 
of interest, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald, May 31, 1959] 
Wuat Is Tuts CANcER THAT KILLS HIGH AND 
Low? 

(First of a series of battle reports in the 

war on cancer.) 


(By Nate Haseltine) 


Read the roll: 

Brien McMahon, 48, Senator, died July 28, 
1952, lung cancer 

Robert A. Taft, 63, Senator, died July 31, 
1953, kidney cancer. 

Enrico Fermi, 53, atomic scientist, died 
November 28, 1954, stomach cancer. 

Mildred “Babe” Didrikson Zaharias, 42, 
versatile athlete, died September 27, 1956, 
rectal cancer. 

John von Neumann, 53, mathematician, 
died February 8, 1957, cancer unspecified. 

yen. Claire Lee Chennault, 67, commander 
of the Flying Tigers, died July 27, 1958, lung 
cancer 

Dr. Francisco Duran-Reynals, 58, cancer 
scientist, died March 27, 1958, intestinal 
cancer 

And now—John Foster Dulles, 71; Secre- 
tary of State, died May 24, 1959, colon cancer. 

All made the headlines when they died; 
all helped spread a dread name which once 
was only whispered—cancer. 


A MAVERICK CELL 


What is this disease which appears to be 
gaining a death hold on humanity, or is it 
gaining? What does science know about it, 
and what not? What causes cancer, and 
what is being done to fight it? 

This series will attempt to answer some of 
the questions. 

Cancer is uncontrolled growth. More spe- 
cifically, it is uncontrolled immature growth, 
uncontrolled immature cell division. The 
cancer cell is a young cell which always grows, 
but never grows up. 

In its beginning, cancer is composed of a 
few microscopic cells much smaller in sum 
than the point of a pin. These cells are 
nourished by the tissues they will eventually 
destroy. 

Depending on the type of cancer, these 
cell masses may grow in a few months to the 
size of a grapefruit or may take years to 
reach the size of a pea. 

Cancer cells resemble in some ways the 
embryonic cells of the unborn child. But 
unlike healthy embryonic cells, they never 
quite mature past the stage of unspecialized, 
unspecified tissue cells. 

The pathologist, studying a removed can- 
cer under a microscope, often can’t identify 
exactly the originating cells, the source of 
the spreading cancer. 

Fortunately, for statistical value at least, 
the true identity of the cancer can be estab- 
lished by study of the course of the disease 
or by autopsy. Sometimes only postmortem 
examination of the organs involved, such as 
the pancreas, the ovaries, or the thyroid 
gland, give the final answer. 

It is perhaps the sustained youth of cancer 
cells which makes them win out against nor- 
mal tissue cells. They compete for body 
nutrients without ever growing up into func- 
tioning tissues. 


A GLUTTONOUS THING 

And as the cancer grows, it spreads out, 
choking, cheating, starving the healthy body. 
Sometimes cancer kills by choking off a vital 
bloodway; sometimes by crushing, as in the 
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brain; sometimes by causing massive hem- 
orrhage. 

Generally, however, the terminal cancer 
patient dies of a process called inanition, a 
pathologic state of the body caused by failure 
of food, including water, to reach the healthy 
tissues. The malignant growths take it all. 

Against this insidious form of cancer, med- 
ical science is most helpless. 

Despite years of research, today’s doctors 
have only two real weapons against cancer, 
surgery and radiations such as X-rays or 
ray-emitting atomic sources. And both be- 
come mere pain easers after cancer breaks 
out of its originating confines and spreads 
throughout the body. 

If still self-contained when discovered, 
most cancers ¢an be removed by surgery 
and the patient spared. Self-contained can- 
cers in less accessible sites can be bambard- 
ed with X-rays or other radiations aimed to 
reach all.the cancer cells and as few as 
possible adjacent healthy cells. Frequently, 
both surgery and radiations are employed. 

Curiously, surgery itself can cause can- 
cer’s spread, and radiations are known to 
cause cancer. 

The surgeon’s scalpel, cutting out the 
tumor, may miss a cancer root, an offshoot 
of the tumor mass, or nick the capsule 
which contains the expanding mass. This 
releases once-confined cancer cells into the 
body fluids in the surgical area. The free 
cells spread to other body parts to grow and 
eventually kill. 

The fact that radiations are carcinogenic 
(cancer causing) is of little concern in a 
doctor’s choice of their use for cancer treat- 
ment. The cancer is already present, and 
he is using the rays to slow down or halt 
its growth. But too liberal use of rays in 
some diagnostic tests has caused concern. 

A special aspect. of this will be discussed 
in a later article in this series. 

Not all tumors, of course, are cancer. 
Some are just large growths of body cells. 
They reach a self-limiting size and stop 
growing. Their only danger is their near- 
ness to vital organs or bloodways, and they 
can cause disfigurement when they develop 
close to the skin. 

Called benign tumors, they can easily be 
removed by surgery. The surgeon does not 
risk seeding such growths to other body 
parts because they do not contain cancer 
cells. 

The surgeon may not know whether the 
growth he plans to remove is malignant or 
benign. To make sure, he cuts off a tiny 
bit and sends it to the pathologist. 

The specimen is quick-frozen and sliced 
for microscopic study to see if it contains 
characteristic cancer cells. The study is 
made while the patient is still on the oper- 
ating table and the decision is relayed to 
the waiting surgeon. 

That decision spells the difference be- 
tween major and minor surgery. And a 
good pathologist is almost unbelievably ac- 
curate in such diagnosis. Only rarely do 
postoperative studies show the pathologist 
wrong. 

WHEN IT’S TOO LATE 


But not all cancer operations are per- 
formed to rid the patient of his malignancy. 
In some operations the surgeon knows on 
examining the scene that the cancer .has 
spread beyond surgical control. 

Here, the tumor parts cut out are those 
which are causing pain, or those parts whose 
continuing growth will press on nerves or 
diminish blood flow. The operations are 
purely palliative. 

In operations for lung cancer, for example, 
the surgeon may remove only the most dis- 
eased lobe of one lung—and hope against 
dismal hope that later radiations or other 
treatments will do what he couldn’t. 

Total removal of one lung is done chiefly 
when the surgeon believes the cancer is con- 
fined to that lung. 
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This does not mean, however, that every 
sectional, rather than total, operation for 
lung cancer is performed solely for palliation. 
In some cases the tumor is apparently so well 
contained in that part of the lung that the 
surgeon will cut into only that affected lobe. 

The many varieties of cancer are classified 
according to the tissues from which they 
originate. 

Cancers which begin in the skin, or epi- 
dermis, are classed as epitheliomas; those 
which originate in glandular tissues are 
called carcinomas, and those arising in mus- 
cles, fibrous tissues, tendons, or bones are 
called sarcomas. 

All cancers look like lumps of body mate- 
rial. They have no roots, in the common 
functional sense of the word, but they de 
grow outward through body spaces to give 
that appearance. 

In fact, the word “‘cancer” meant crab, and 
the disease became so-named because its 
appendages gave some of the malignant 
tumors a crablike appearance. 





Another Appraisal of Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Leon Dennen in the Washington Daily 
News of June 1, 1959. The Daily News 
characterizes Mr. Dennen as an author- 
ity on communism and student of revo- 
lutions for more than 30 years: 

A Farr APPRAISAL: Six MONTHS AFTER CASTRO 
CaME DOWN THE MOUNTAIN 


(By Leon Dennen) 


HavaNna.—How goes Fidel Castro at half- 
time through his first year as Cuba’s lead- 
er? The bearded savior, who strode out of 
the Sierra Maestra Mountains at the head 
of his victorious barbudos, still holds high 
favor with the mass of Cubans. But lead- 
ers in business and intellectual life see im- 
mense perils strewing the path he must 
cover in the immediate months ahead. 

Cuba faces complete economic distress 
and disorder. 

The island fumbles weakly for a way out 
of political chaos as Castro puts off the pros- 
pect of free elections and dabbles in sketch- 
ily-drawn policies. 

Communists will try to undercut his rev- 
olution in a hundred and more places and 
make ready to try to capture it when dis- 
order dictates the moment. 

I found Red Chinese and Russian agents 
already on the scene. 

America has a big stake in Cuba. The 
U.S. Naval Base at Guantanamo, Cuba, an- 
chors our Panama Canal defenses. 

In hard cash terms the island represents 
for the United States $850 million in in- 
vestments, $546 million in annual exports, 
and $528 million in yearly imports. 

Castro, the mercurial 33-year-old idealist 
who must stand off the rising danger, con- 
fronts the job with most of -the deep-set 
popular support he had when he emerged 
from the hills in January. 

He continues the great liberator, genuinely 
loved and respected. Everywhere, in homes 
and store windows, on trucks, pushcarts, and 
the windshields of Cadillacs, signs proclaim 
“gracias Fidel” (Thank you, Fidel). 

Nearly all the Cubans I have spoken to— 
ordinary people, bankers, industrialists, 
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labor leaders, politicians, members of the 
rebel force, President Manuel Urrutia him- 
self—agreed that Castro holds his country’s 
future in his palm. ; 

On the credit side they mark up these 
achievements: 

He has given Cuba’s 6 millions the smell 
and feel of liberty, and with it a real sense 
of independence and dignity. 

He has virtually wiped out the chronic 
sicknesses of Cuban public life—graft and 
bribery. 

Prostitution, smuggling, the drug traffic, 
illegal gambling, all have been drastically 
cut or brought near a standstill. 

He has reopened the doors of the Univer- 
sity of Havana, shut by Batista in 1956. 


BELIEVERS 


Among his sturdy backers are many who 
believe these gains are an earnest of the fu- 
ture, that Castro will find the big answers. 

Said wise, soft-spoken Pepin Bosch, head 
of the Bacardi Co.: 

“Fidel is an idealist who will go down in 
history as a liberator. Given time and a 
little more experience, I am convinced he 
will face up to the problem of Communist 
influence in his regime.” ae 

(Last week Castro showed his awareness 
of the Communist activities, by denouncing 
the Reds and their disruptive tactics. “Our 
revolution was not a Red- revolution,” he 
told them. “It was an olive drab revolu- 
tion.” The Communists replied to his TV 
denuciation by calling him unfair in their 
newspaper, Hoy. The Communists have also 
been consistently losing in the union elec- 
tions now being held, although their influ- 
ence in many of them is undoubtedly 
strong.) 

The Reverend Eduardo Boza Masvidal, rec- 
tor of Villanueva University, joined in: 
“Castro is a convincing man and a sincere 
idealist, but very emotional.” 


SOME WONDER 


Yet others, more than just a few, have be- 
gun seriously to wonder whether he has the 
makings of sold, stable leadership or if he 
is an instinctive revolutionary who can nei- 
ther produce nor enjoy orderly government. 

Said a sugar magnate who backed Castro’s 
revolt with money: 

“Castro must understand that to govern 
@ country like Cuba one needs more than a 
handsome personality, a beard, and a ma- 
chine gun. * * * A man who aspires to direct 
the destinies of a nation must have more 
than good intentions—and Castro fails ut- 
terly when scored by his ability to measure 
political realities.” 

Countless of his loyal followers put the 
questions over and over. “What are his real 
plans? Where is he leading Cuba?” 

They remember that in 1933 Batista led 
a sergeants’ revolt in the name of democracy 
and freedom, only to become an iron-fisted 
dictator. Will Castro fulfill his promise? 
Or will he become a new Batista, or, even 
worse, see his country stagger and fall under 
Communist rule? 

NO VIOLENCE 


The answers lie with the man, in whose 
heart the revolution lingers. No sign of it, 
no show of violence mars Havana’s streets 
today. The heavily-armed barbudos are the 
only reminder that bloody ae} war gripped 
the island 5 months ago. 

Looking like bearded ineiatios US. 
beatniks, the barbudos, the elite of the revo- 
lution, range everywhere. They saunter 
through the sun-drenched city, their shiny 
pistols stuck, gunman style, “in their* belts. 
Some lounge in the luxury hotels, toying 
with loaded submachineguns as American 
youths brandish baseball bats. 

A 14-year-old shoeshine boy, thinking I 
doubted he was-one of Castro’s mountain 
soldiers, pointed a wicked Mauser my way 
and asked: “You want proof?” 
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But the barbudos are not so savage as 


they look. Many are idealists like Castro. 
They know they live in a deadly serious 
world. They wait to see whether their leader 
can aVoid political chaos from which only 
the Reds could profit. 





The 86th Congress Must Pass Labor 


Reform Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
close of the 85th Congress, I said that 
the two greatest failures of that other- 
wise successful Congress were the 
failures to pass adequate labor reform 
legislation and a constructive farm bill. 

I hope and pray that the 86th Con- 
gress will not adjourn before we have 
rectified these two aspects of the un- 
finished business before the Congress. 

In this morning’s Washington Post 
an editorial appeared which pretty well 
states my own position on the matter of 
labor reform. As this editorial states— 

The representatives of both labor and 
management know that neither side is going 
to get precisely the kind of bill that it deems 
desirable. 


The Kennedy-Ervin bill is not a per- 
fect bill, and neither was the Kennedy- 
Ives bill of last year a perfect bill. Sen- 
ator Kennepy, the chief sponsor of labor 
reform legislation, has said repeatedly 
that this legislation is a compromise bill 
not entirely satisfactory either to labor 
or management. It is, however, legisla- 
tion in the public interest. Both labor 
and management ought to be willing to 
accept thiose parts of the bill that may 
be somewhat irritating to achieve the 
larger purpose of ending corruption in 
the labor-management field. 

Only the labor racketeers will have 
cause to rejoice if the Kennedy-Ervin 
labor reform bill is blocked by opposition 
on the part of management and labor. 
If we wait until the perfect bill is writ- 
ten in the field of labor-management re- 
form, we will be granting a permanent 
license to the hoodlums and the 
racketeers. 

I hope that every Member of the Con- 
gress will read thoughtfully the follewing 
editorial from the Washington Post of 
June 1: 

How To Kriut Lasor REFORM 

The opposition of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers to the Kennedy labor reform 


bill is as shortsighted as the condemnation _ 


by the AFL-CIO. Why is it that business- 
men and labor leaders seem to be unable to 
rise above their narrow preoccupations to 
support labor reform legislation which is 
unquestionably in the public interest? 
The representatives of both labor and 
management know that neither side is go- 
ing to get precisely the kind of bill that it 
deems desirable. Is it then asking too much 
for constructive businessmen and decent 
union leaders to put aside their differences 
on a matter of national interest? 
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Without the support of either labor or 
management the House counterpart of the 
Kennedy bill is not likely to get out of 
the Labor Committee despite the 90-1 vote 
by which the legislatfon was approved in 
the Senate. The committee does not plan to 
try to reconcile the conflicting views of its 
members until late in June, which means 
that it will be practically impossible to puta 
labor bill through the House at this session 
of Congress in the unlikely event that the 
committee agrees on one. Such temporiz- 
ing by the committee is an indication of 
disgraceful failure to rise above petty politi- 
cal and labor-management squabbles. 

We do not like some parts of the Kennedy 
bill—particularly the sections of the so- 
called bill of rights which, it seems to us, 
try to regulate union activities in stifling 
detail. Furthermore, we should like to see 
the legislation strengthened to get at the 
serious abuses of some organizational 
picketing as well as secondary boycotts. 
Despite its defects we believe that the meas- 
ure is a good beginning. The enactment of 
the Kennedy bill surely would be a vast im- 
provement over the present prospect of yet 
another round of cynical blame calling by 
both labor and management. 





National Bellamy Flag Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, it was 
indeed a pleasure for me to participate 
in the Francis Bellamy Flag Award 
presentation to John Harris High School 
in Harrisburg, Pa., on May 18, 1959. 

The Bellamy Flag Award, a national 
honor, was won by John Harris High 
‘School for its strong emphasis on aca- 
demic achievement and for its outstand- 
ing guidance program. 

David Bellamy, son of Rev. Francis 
Bellamy ‘who wrote the Pledge of Al- 
legiance to the Flag, and Miss Mar- 
garette Miller, Portsmouth, Va., donor of 
the award made the presentation. 

There is hardly a public meeting held 
in America today that the Pledge of Al- 
legiance to the Flag is not repeated. 
My thought about this pledge is that it 
beautifully tells in so few words the her- 
itage of our country. 

Patriotism, inspired in one way or 
another is a wonderful thing. 

I want to include herewith a news- 
paper article that tells about the presen- 
tation and a copy of my telegram con- 
gratulating the California designate of 
the 1959 award. 

The newspaper article and telegram 
follow: 

[From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot, May 18, 
. 1959] 

Harris Hien Schoo, Gers Awarp Topay IN 
MY FLAG COMPETITION 

John Harris High School will receive the 
-Francis Bellamy Flag Award today with 
pupils, educators and dignitaries taking part 
in ceremonies in the school’s auditorium. 
The program will begin at 9:30 a.m. 

David Bellamy, Rochester, N.Y., son of 
Prancis Bellamy who wrote the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the-Plag, and Miss Margarette 
Miller, Portsmouth, Va., donor of the award, 
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will make. the presentation of the prize for 
the national competition. . 

The Bellamy Flag Award, a national honor, 
comes to John Harris for its-strong emphasis 
on academic achievement and for its out- 
standing guidance program. 

George A. Huber, president of the John 
Harris student body, wilt accept the award 
for the high school, and Miss Nancy M. Wick- 
wire, of the class of 1943 at John Harris, 
prominent stage and television actress for the 
alumni. 

Representatives of 6 of the 17 previous 
Bellamy Award recipients will extend greet- 
ings, as will Dr. Charles H. Boehm, head of 
the State department of public instruction, 
Mayor Nolan F. Ziegler, and WALTER M. 
Mumma, Congressman from this district. 

Among others who will participate in the 
program are Miss Helen J. Graeff, principal 
of John Harris High School; Rear Adm. John 
W. W. Cumming, USN (ret.); Miss Marcy 
Wilkins, Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia; the Reverend F. C. 
Thorne, pastor of Little Falls Baptist Church, 
New York; the Reverend Daniel H. Lewis, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of Harris- 
burg; the Reverend Aaron M. Sheaffer, as- 
sistant pastor of Derry Street Evangelical 
United Brethren Church; Judy Ann Nicholas, 
governor of the Firls’ State at John Harris; 
and Richard M. Warden, senior-class presi- 
dent. 

JUNE 1, 1959. 
Mr. J. ELw1n LETENDRE, 
Principal, Berkeley High School, 
Berkeley, Calif.: 

Congratulations to all at Berkeley High 
School for being the State of California, 
designate’ of the National Belalmy Award 
for 1959. Just recently had the honor of 
participating in Francis Bellamy Flag Award 
presentation to John Harris High School in 
my congressional district at Harrisburg, Pa. 

Upon learning of your school’s selection 
for such award just wanted to join many 
others in extending warm best wishes. 

WALTER M. Mumma, 
Member of Congress, 16th Pennsylvania 
District. 





Christopher Baldy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, last week 
in my home district there passed from 
the scene suddenly a prominent attorney 
who held a place of importance in the 
Buffalo legal profession for nearly a half 
century, Christopher Baldy. . Mr. Bal- 
dy’s passing will leave a great void in our 
city. 

I wish to include the following editorial 
from the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, 
N.Y., May 27,1959: 

CHRISTOPHER B4LpY 

Citizens like Christopher Baldy do credit,to 
every Buffalonian. =o a distingulstea 
lawyer, a devoted churchman, an untiring 
worker for higher education, an unselfish par- 
ticipant in every worthy cause, self-effacing 
and modest. 

The quality of his services is attested by 
the many honors that came his way: The 
presidency of several legal organizations; 
designation in 1958 as Church Warden of the 
Year by the Episcopal Diocese; the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo's Samuel P. Capen Alumni 
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Award. He served as a member and secre- 
tary of the university council. 

A loyal Democrat and party worker, he 
transcended narrow partisanship as a mem- 


.ber of various city and State boards. He 


served with equal dedication in a variety of 
fraternal, sporting, and social activities. 

’ Astute, courtly, unassuming, he leaves the 
memory of a fine citizen whom Buffalo was 
privileged to call its own during a lifetime 
of outstanding civic contribution. 





Unknown Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us have been home over the Memorial 
Day weekend, sharing with our constit- 
uents the remembering for which this 
day stands. I have brought back with 
me to share with all who read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorp a very thoughtful 
poem by a Clevelander, D. Mills Walser, 
which I include in my remarks: 

UNKNOWN SOLDIERS 
(By D. Mills Walser) 
He sleeps through countless years, in many 

a clime; 

He sleeps within the basom af our time; 
He sleeps with youth forever in his heart; 
He sleeps unknown, in dignity, apart 
From all the things he died for, good or ill. 
He sleeps beside a river; on a hill— 

Or in some tranquil valley, far away; 

He sleéps, forever sleeps, is all we say. 


Still, there persists a deep, a firm belief— 

That somewhere out beyond the “Gates of 
Grief” 

He does not sleep at all, but rather, stands 

And looks with anxious eyes across the lands 

And sees an age, chaotic and too soon 

A “Khrushchev rockets” zooming to the 
moon; 

And knows, while all the ancient evils cling, 

The price he paid, just didn’t buy @ thing! 


And who is he, this unknown one, who 
stands, 

And look so anxiously across the lands? 

He is_the youth who carried bravely on 

And perished with the hosts at “Marathon.” 

Or there, beside Metauro, that “small 

stream” 

Laid down his life for Hannibal’s great 
dream. 

From Hastings, even on to Waterloo, 

His imagé flashes brightly into view. 


Across the world we see him, still and pale. 

The proud, young brave, beside “The Mo- 
hawk Trail.” 

At Valley Forge—we see his bleeding feet, 

Again at Gettysburg, with Lee’s retreat. 

We see him, in the Argonne, at Bataan, 

Or lying, where the Yalu River ran. 

And, who is he, this anxious one, unknown? 

Perhaps the boy next door, perhaps your 
own, 


He is the youth, who right or wrong, 
through time, 

Stands forth, with 
strength sublime. 

We owe him more than just a thought a 
year,. 

We owe him more than just a passing tear, 

More than a Sacred duty to be done. 

The laurel for his tomb at Arlington 

Should gleam with glory, and our lives be 


courage and with 


made 
Worth all the fearful, shining price he paid. 


June 1 


Beman’s Success Took Root at Bargain 
Sale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I feel cer- 
tain that all Members of the House of 
Representatives join with me in my feel- 
ing of elation over the success of my con- 
stituent, Mr. Deane R. Beman of 8420 
Woodcliff Court, Silver Spring, Md., in 
winning the British amateur golf cham- 
pionships this past weekend. Deane Be- 
man is only 21 years of age. He joins 
11 other Americans in winning this great 
title. Since he is such a young man to 
win one of the four.great golf titles and 
his victory is a tribute to his own self 
discipline and perserverance, I am \in- 
cluding in the Recorp today a brief de- 
scription of the “Deane Beman Story,” 
by Shirley Povich, an honored and dis- 
tinguished sports reporter for the Wash- 
ington Post: 

BEMAN’s Success TooOK RooT AT BARGAIN SALE 
(By Shirley Povich) 

The whole Beman family was taking up 
golf, Delmar W. Beman announced one morn- 
ing in 1950 at his Bethesda, Md., home. 
Daddy unloaded six new sets of clubs from 
the family car. 

He had bought them at a bargain, Mr. 
Beman said, $34.95 a. set at a downtown 
department store sale, for two woods, four 
irons, a putter, and a plaid cloth bag. 

The youngest of the four Beman kids, 12- 
year-old Deane, blond and on the skinny 
side, didn’t know which end of a golf stick 
to grab, and cared less. He was too busy 
being the hero of Montgomery County’s 
100-pound football champions and scoring 
128 of their 158 points that season. 

Besides, he was a baseball pitcher in the 
Bethesda Little League. Was ambidextrous, 
in fact, pitched both left and right handed. 
Also, he was a switch hitter. Anyway, golf 
was for rich kids. 

Yesterday, a Pan American jet swept Deane 
Beman back from England in 6% hours to a 
tumultuous regeption at the National Air- 
port. The new British amateur golf cham- 
pion was being acclaimed. 

He had waded through seven match-play 
opponents at Sandwich, England, and de- 
feated another American, Bill Hyndman, in 
the final, 3 and 2, to earn the trophy won 
by only 11 other Americans in the 60-odd 
years of British amateur golf. 

At 21, he has become the most precocious 
young amateur on the American golf scene, 
a winning member of the U.S. Walker Cup 
team before going on to the British title. 
Is he heady with his triumphs? 

“I wouldn’t say that,” Father Beman said 
yesterday. “Deane is excited but he is 
modest sort, too. Besides, he knows he isn’t 
always the best golfer in his own family.” 

That is because his older brother, Delmar 
III, was beating him on occasion, head to 
head, on the Bethesda Country Club course 
before Deane took off for England. But the 
club handicaps say Deane is the better 
golfer and, anyway, Delmar doesn’t bother 
with tournament play. 

If American observers and the British 
golf fans at the Walker Cup matches at 
Muirfield, Scotland, and the Amateur at 
Sandwich, England, were surprised at the 
skill with which young Deane handled 


Te conditions, the Beman family was 
not. 
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Young Beman in effect created British 
conditions on the Bethesda club links be- 
fore he flew to England. He doted on the 
windy days that would be comparable to 
the blows in Scotland and England. He 
leap-frogged about the course, findifig 
winds that were in his face, hunting for 
crosswinds, and not forgettifig to play with 
the winds at his back. 

“Since Deane picked up his first golf 
stick, he has always been determined about 
this game,” said Harry Griesmer, the 
Bethesda club pro. “He hit more practice 
balls than any kid I ever knew.. He has 
made every part of his game methodical.” 

Deane combed every source of supply in 
the area to find the smaller British ball 
that would be used in England and Scot- 
land. From Freddie McLeod, pro at the 
Columbia Country Club, he turned up the 
only dozen British-size balls available and 
McLeod made a gift of them. For weeks at 
Bethesda, Bemen used only the small ball. 

From England during the matches, young 
Deane was daily being quoted as saying he 
was pacing himself in his early matches, 
unwinding slowly until he could reach the 
semifinal round. It was rare restraint in a 
youth. 

“Deane. has. always had the perfect golf 
temperament,” his father said. “I saw it 
displayed when I followed the reports. The 
stories told me how he was reacting. He 
was four up on Hyndman in the final when 
Hyndman cut him down with a deuce on 
the 16th. Hyndman won the,l7th, too, and 
Deane was only two up. ° 

“The stories told me what happened on 
that 17th. Deane clubbed two shots badly 
in the rough. Then he simply picked up 
and said to Hyndman ‘Your hole.’ Deane 
wouldn't aggravate himself. He’s bright that 
way. He had temper control, when he 
birdied the 18th hole with a 12-foot putt 
and won it.” 

There were 18 college athletic scholarships 
awaiting Beman when he graduated from 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School in 1956, 
all with full tuition, board and room, be- 
cause of his junior golf fame. At 15, he tied 
the 25-year-old Chevy Chase Club record of 
67, and his score was the lowest in the 
United States for the national junior golf 
qualifying. 

Beman chose Maryland University and its 
business administration course. .But in his 
sophomore year he married Miriam Orndoff 
and forfeited the board-and-room benefits of 
his scholarship by living off campus. Their 
daughter, Amy, is 7 months old. 

He decided to forego the last semester of 
his junior year to take a shot at the big 
tournaments. An invitation to the Masters 
at Augusta came his way because he was a 
semifinalist in the National Amateur. He 
had hoped for selection on the Walker Cup 
team and it had come. The British Ama- 
teur was also in his plans. 


He was a homesick kid when the British 
Amateur started last week and told his wife 
by transatlantic phone, “I miss you and 
Amy very much and I want to come home. 
I would, if I wasn’t so sure I’m going to win 
this thing.” 





The Farmer Gets Less of the Food Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE $8. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1959 _ 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, 10 
years ago the farmer..was receiving 51 
cents of the consumers’ food ’ dollar. 
Today he receives 39 cents. 
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In 1957 the American people con- 
sumed 11 percent more of the farm- 
produced foods than they did in 1952. 
For that larger volume of food produc- 
tion, the American farmers received $600 
million less than they received in 1952. 
Food processors ahd other middlemen, 
on the other hand, received $6.1 billion 
more in 1957 than they did in 1952. 

Nowhere is the trend of higher prices 
for consumers and lower prices for the 
farmer illustrated- any more clearly 
than bread prices. The following edi- 
torial from the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader 
of Friday, May 29, makes this point so 
well that I include the editorial at this 
point in the REcorD. 

Breap Costs More; FARMERS GErT LESS 


A US. Department of Agriculture bulletin © 


about bread prices contains some facts so 
significant that we of this farm country 
should review them with care. 

The average retail price of a 1-pound loaf 
of bread in the United States in 1948 was 


13.9 cents. Of this amount the farmer | 


received 3.4 cents. 

The average price of the same loaf in 1958 
was 19.3 cents. And the farmer received 3 
cents as his share. ‘ 

So it is that, though the price of bread 
has advanced on the average 5.4 cents in the 
past 10 years, the farmer's share of the price 
has decreased by four-tenths of a cent. 

What this means is that the consumer 
pays more and the farmer gets less. This is 
not to say, however, that there has been 
an improper advance in the price. The 
forces of inflation have left their mark on 
the various steps involved in the processing 
and the distribution of the bread. 

But it should be noted with emphasis 
that the farmer is nof\sharing in this phase 
of inflation even though he is compelled to 
pay higher prices for what he is required to 
buy. 

Examples such as this demonstrate one of 
the reasons why the farmer has occasion to 
be annoyed about the trend of economic 
events. He is, in fact, on a stationary or 
descending basis while all around him are 
swirling higher prices. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 88 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article appearing in the Chicago (IIll.) 
News of July 26, 1958, an article entitled 
“Ah! Nature Is Wonderful!—County 
Streams Full of Filth.” 

Am! NaTure Is WonpDERFUL!—CouNTy 
STREAMS FULL or FILTH 
(By Jack Mabley) 

There was a time when a river in this 
county was a place in which to fish, swim, 
go boating or_canoeing, or on whose banks 
one could lie and soak up the beauty. 

Yes, it wasn’t long ago that kids swam in 
Des Plaines River. Today it would be like 
jumping into a tank at a sewage treatment 
plant. 

The fish are long gone. The water that 
was blue and clear now has the color of 


black coffee and the consistency of syrup 


and the smell of an abandoned outhouse. 
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These streams that flow through most of 
the suburbs and through the city itself 
have changed from places of beauty and 
recreation into dangers to public health and 
safety. 

Stream poliution comes from many 
sources. Worst is raw sewage—the waste 
from toilets, bathtubs, sinks, laundries, hos- 
pitals, garages—that flushes directly into 
the streams. 

Industrial plants put oils, greases, acids, 
and chemicals into rivers. 

People put things—anything into them. 


A SMELLY TOUR 


A nose-holding tour of the west fork of 
the ‘north branch of the Chicago River 
Thursday revealed an old tire, a spittoon, 
trees and iron pipes at the Walters Avenue 
bridge. 

Near the Shermer Avenue bridge were 
beer and pop cans, rocks, steel tubing, logs, 
cement blocks, and grass clippings. 

At other places in this waterway there 
have been observed oil drums, a washing 
machine, baby buggies, garbage, railroad 
ties, a dead cat, and garbage cans. 

A restaurant, a trailer camp, and a subdi- 
vision have been piping sewage into this 
stream just north of Glenview. 

This is probably the most polluted stream 
in the country, but it is by no means un- 
usual. Thorn Creek, the Des Plaines River, 
Salt Creek, the Skokie River have been de- 
positories for filth. 

(The problem isn’t unique to Chicago. 
Illinois towns below St. Louis have to con- 
tend with 300 tons of ground garbage 
dumped into the Mississippi every day, plus 
St. Louis’ raw sewage.) 

The problem of Cook County’s streams 
extends far beyond offenses to the eyes and 
nose. 

They are causing floods. At the same 
time that the streams_are becoming more 
choked with debris, the amount of surface 
water after heavy rains is increasing. 


FLOODING ON INCREASE 


Every home that is built in the county 
eliminates one more plot of land where 
water could stand or soak into the ground. 
Flooding increases constantly. New storm 
sewers are overloading the streams. 


When storm water floods, it seeps into 
sanitary sewers, and is a major factor in sew- 
age backing up into basements during heavy 
rains. 

Cook County’s Clean Streams Committee 
has been waging a valiant holding action 
against further water pollution. The sani- 
tary district is working on plans for the 
rivers. 

But action is long overdue, and“we will 
have many floods, and immeasurable menace 
to health, before the rivers are clean. 





We Hold These Truths— 


2 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no more appropriate time than Memo- 
rial Day, when the Nation pauses briefly 
in its mundane living, to look to a 
Higher Being in memory of those who 
have preceded us to a better life and 
the promise of eternity—both in war 
and in peace. 

I was immeasurably impressed on Sun~ 
day last when I sat with the congrega- 
tion of St. James Evangelical Lutheran 
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Church in Wheeling, W. Va., and heard 
Dr. John F. Streng, the church’s revered 
and distinguished pastor, deliver a Me- 
morial Day sermon which was notable 
for its simplicity and its capacity to 
move the congregation to a feeling of 
total concéntration upon the great mys- 
teries of life and death. 

Under unanimous consent,. I include 
Dr. Streng’s sermon for reprinting in the 
RECORD: 

Yesterday’s solemn National Memorial Day 
ceremonies are today augmented in fitting 
fashion by Sunday religious services through- 
out the Nation. From sea to shining sea 
and far beyond our cherished borders we 
join in the familiar American prayer- for 
peace: “Our Father’s God to Thee, author 


of liberty, to Thee we sing. Long may oure 


land be bright with freedom’s holy light. 
Protect us by Thy might great God our 
King.” 

It is meet for us to pause in public cere- 
monial, in the family circle and religious 
observance to remember the gallant sacri- 
fices others have made for us. It is our duty 
to build a nobler society on the ashes of 
those who dwell in honored glory. They 
served faithfully on farflung fighting fronts 
and sealed their pledge of allegiance in their 
own blood. Their imperishable example 
must be indelibly inscribed that our gen- 
eration may not facetiously neglect its 
solemn responsibilities to God, to our chil- 
dren, and these missing comrades. Their 
fortitude under fire is a challenge for which 
there is no surpassing similarity in his- 
tory. 

Our text is framed in holy memories on 
the pages of time. Today we focus the spot- 
light of history upon an ancient nation on 
the warpath. After 400 years of slavery, un- 
der conditions approaching those of our 
modern concentration camps, K-rations, and 
no-man’s-land in faraway places, we see a 
volunteer army of Israelites finally break 
camp one night under their temporary com- 
mander in chief, Moses. He launched Oper- 
ation Homeward Bound. Hearts beat heavy 
but spirits rang high as the ancient recon- 
naissance battalions of wandering Jews 
inched forward over desert terrain and 
through mountain passes. One of their 
chief problems in logistics was the crossing 
of the turbulent River Jordan, since they 
were neither organized nor equipped for 
mass evacuation. 

At that point the Lord God Jehovah dem- 
onstrated His. miraculous almighty power. 
Through his creative force in nature, He 
walled up the roaring rapids, so that both 
military and civilians could cross the sandy 
river bottom. With this maneuver com- 
pleted, Joshua, the new leader into the Prom- 
ised Land, issued orders for a mass convoca- 
tion. In solemn ritual he supervised the 
construction of a riverbank stone altar as 
memorial to God’s providepce, and for fu- 
ture generations to admire. He closed his 
memorial address with this dedication: 
“These stones shall be for a memorial unto 
the children of Israel forever.” And his 
historic challenge has echoed through the 
centuries. 

Memorials large and small, costly and 
simple have since identified every genera- 
tion. Primitive and civilized peoples have 
engraved and perpetuated memorial mes- 
sages in museums of memory, in monuments 
of mystery, and in mansions of marvel. 
Every national frontier ultimately dovetails 
into a keystone triumphal arch of conquest 
somehow linked to the past. Beneath each 
sacred strata of soil Iie buried layer upon 
layer of long-perished and forgotten civiliza- 
tions whose and patriotism were 
equally worthy to be remembered. 

Each Memorial Day burdens our minds 
anew with sad memories.. The simple 
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searching ceremony in Arlington's National 
Cemetery symbolizes America’s annual act of 
adoration. It is repeated in hundreds of 
wayside shrines in city and country the 
length and breadth of our blessed land. It 
is echoed on many battlefields where little 
crosses glisten row on row. 

It is to the lasting honor and credit of our 
leading military veterans organizations and 
auxiliaries that they so nobly stand shoul- 
der to shoulder keeping watch over our free- 
dom. Among other studies in good govern- 
ment a liberal education can be gotten out 
of the 10 objectives enunciated in the pre- 
amble to the’constitution of the American 
Legion. Let mejrecall five of them here: to 
uphold and defend the Constitution of the 
United States of America; to perpetuate 100 
percent Americanism; to inculcate a sense 
of individual obligation to community, State 
and Nation; to promote peace and good will 
on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom, and 
democracy. What more stirring challenge 
could anyone bind upon the American con- 
science? Freedom is God-given and includes 
all phases of life. When man splinters it 
into political, religious, or economic seg- 
ments, it loses its full power. 

Today, representatives of all cultures and 
creeds reverently invoke peace upon all peo- 
ple of the world. Out of Israel's fierce 
struggle for freedom comes one of the 
world’s most famous benedictions: “The 
Lord lift up His Countenance and give thee 
peace.”” The Prince of Peace himself ended 
His famous Upper Room valedictory with the 
words: “Peace I leave with you. My peace 
I give unto you.” 

This season, dedicated by those under 
arms to those who have laid down arms to 
protect those yet in arms, urges upon all 
citizens a patriotism pure and noble, obedi- 
ence to the Constitution, the Declaration of 
Independence, and the Bill of Rights. These 
hallowed documents are the difference be- 
tween freedom and slavery. Little flags on 
@ hundred thousand military graves symbol- 
ize worldwide that 170 million Americans 
have not forgotten their defenders. 

Ours has been a vigilant Nation for 183 
years. America has fought in 11 wars and 


mobilized some 30 million people. Two mil- 
lion have been officially listed as dead, 
wounded, or missing in action. Five hun- 


dred billions of dollars have been spent in 
direct war effort. Americans need to digest 
this resounding record of blood-bought his- 
tory and freedom. 

Let those who live up Memorial Day for 
personal pleasure only be reminded that 
once again freedom is in jeopardy. The 
greatest enemy is cancerous, contagious in- 
difference among American citizens to God- 
given privileges and responsibilities. Faded 
honor rolls in city squares are not exemplary 
memorials anymore. Names are blurred and 
bronze scrolls have become green with age. 
Thank God for watchful comrades who dec- 
orate earth and sky and sea with appropriate 
wreaths. 

We need aroused citizens who believe that 
it is treason when malicious mercenary- 
minded men mock the fifth amendment or 
turn into overnight superpatriotic conscien- 
tious objectors. Let us reassure wavering 
citizens that the stars and stripes are guar- 
anteed not to run. Whether we stand amid 
Arlington’s 420-acre breathtaking stillness 
where at the current rate of 80 burials a 
week the 100,000th veteran’s body has just 
been interred; or whether search parties 
stumble upon a hitherto unknown knoll on 
some barren atoll, our tribute of gratitude 
should be the same, namely, “Peace with 
honor.” Whether we recall Joshua’s ancient 
prophecy: “These stones shall be a memo- 
rial”; or remember the citation on the Un- 
known Soldier’s cenotaph: “Here lies in hon- 
ored glory an American soldier known but to 
God”; or whether we read the inscription on 


June 1 


the memorial at Bastogne, Belgium: “Seldom 
has so much American blood been shed in a 
single action. O Lord, help us to remem- 
ber.’—words cannot express America’s ap- 
preciation. 

Freedom is a divine imperative. God give 
us alerted citizens willing to evaluate today’s 
sinister dangers. The church is just as 
guilty as the state if America loses freedom’s 
holy light. World leadership has been 
bought with human blood. There is no 
more priceless sacrifice. We walk amid the 
ruined rubble of rumored races who trusted 
in the promises of allies to bring them vic- 
tory. Our atom-active world shrinks daily. 
A babel of voices fills the air. Charges and 
countercharges contaminate politics, press, 
and pulpit. 

Will we be worthy of the liberty we enjoy? 
Will American parents teach their offspring 
respect for the Holy Bible, the Constitution, 
the flag, and help them memorize at least 
the first stanza of our national anthem? 

What is Americanism? It is many dialects 
blended into one language. It is a hundred 
ways to prosperity converging into/one way 
of life. It is a thousand services linked to 
one loyalty. It is the sacred trust that all 
men are created equal and endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights. It 
is the conviction that government rests 
upon the consent of the governed, that free- 
dom is every citizen’s business, that self- 
ishness must not triumph. We hold these 
truths to be self-evident. 

Let us meet destructive criticism square- 
ly. Whorare these self-appointed foreigners 
to come to our shores and gripe about what 
is wrong with America? There’s nothing 


wrong with our Nation that good standpat - 


Americanism cannot cure in a hurry. Under 
the vigilant eyes of the double eagle we can 
detect falsehood beyond the rocket’s red 
glare. : 

From the Memorial Day sérvices outlined 
for veterans’ organizations we quote: “Let 
us grasp with fearless hands the flag so 
nobly borne before, and “like these others 
plant it always on the battlements of right- 
eousness. * * * Will you not consecrate your 
selves with us to emulate their sacred service 
that those who rest in heroes’ graves may 
not have died in vain?” 

John Stuart Mill said: “A peoplé may pre- 
fer a free government. But if from indol- 
ence, carelessness, cowardice, or want of pub- 


lic spirit, they are unequal to the exertions . 


necessary for preserving it, if they will not 
fight for it * * * if they can be induced to 
lay their liberty at the feet of even a great 
man, or trust him with powers enabling 
him to subvert their institutions * * * in 
all these cases the people are more or less 
unfit for liberty.” Jesus of Nazareth, Prince 
of Peace, said: “Greater love hath no man 
than to lay down his life for his friends.” 
May God bless our people, our vigilant vet- 
erans, our Officials, that in His Providence 
government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people may not perish. Amen. 





A Eulogy to Lincoln 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE QF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Memorial Day, I was privileged to attend 
the ceremonies at the Lincoln Memorial 
in Washington, DC., during which the 
Post Office Department dedicated an- 
other of the commemorative postage 
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stamps to mark the sesquicentennial 
year of Lincoln's birth. 

Among the remarks delivered on this 
occasion was “A Eulogy to Lincoln,” by 
John B. Fisher, a member of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion. In my estimation this address rates 
next to the historic speech which Carl 
Sandburg delivered at the joint session 
of Congress on February 12, 1959. 

Because I was so impressed with the 
substance of this eulogy, I include it in 
the Appendix of the Recorp so that those 
who did not attend the ceremony will 
have an opportunity to acquaint them- 
Selves with its excellence: 

A EvLoGy or LINcoLN 


(Address of John B.-Fisher, member, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion, at the Lincoln Memorial, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Memorial Day, May 30, 1959) 


Gen. George Pickett, a fighting Confederate 
commander, was to remember all the days 
of his life that third afternoon at Gettysburg 
when he led his long, gray lines against the 
Union barricades on Cemetery Ridge in the 
bloodiest assault of the war. And Mrs. 
George Pickett was to remember always that 
afternoon at the war’s end when, in answer- 
ing a knock at the door of her Richmond 
home, she opened it to find a tall stranger 
standing there in the shadow of the porch, 
asking her if George were at home, m’am? 

She replied. that George wasn’t and 
wouldn’t be for some time, but might she 
ask in turn who the visitor was. The tall 
man in the frock coat, stovepipe hat in hand, 
said simply “Just an old friend of George's, 
m’am; just an old friend from before the 
war.” With that he turned and stepped out 
into the sunlight and walked slowly down 
that Richmond street, leaving Mrs. Pickett 
to the startled realization that the President 
of the United States had come to call. 

The President of the United States. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was that, of course he was, but 
really a great deal more, too. For this was a 
man of many parts, all of them human and 
most of them great. 

This was the politician who in 30 long 
years of devoted service in his party’s ranks 
came to realize that politics, like life, is the 
art of achieving the possible and who learned, 
with the decay of the Whig Party, the turbu- 
lence of the Mexican War period, and the 
onset of the Missouri Compromise, that he 
had nothing whatever in common with polit- 
ical platforms whose planks were platitudes 
and with men of no discernible principle. 

This, too, was the husband and father 
whose home life was torn by strife and dis- 
sension and the tragic death of children. 
Yet it is not for us, now or ever, to judge 
Mary Todd Lincoln. The heart of a wife 
and the heart of a husband can best be 
known only to themselves and what a woman 
says to a man or what°a man says to a 
woman should often, as the ancients knew, 
be written on the wind. It will become us 
better to remember that Mary Todd and 
Abraham Lincoln sat fondly holding hands 
in a darkened box in Ford’s Theatre on the 
night of Good Friday, 1865. 

But this, too, was the President—the Presi- 
dent and Commander in Chief—devoted 
above all else to preserving the Union with 
the dignity, equality and rights of the several 
States unimpaired. So he said; so he did. 

And in so doing, he brought freedom to 
the enslaved. As he wrote in his annual 
message, following the Emancipation Procla- 
mation: “In giving freedom to the slave, 
we assure freedom for the free, honorable 
alike in what we give and in what we pre- 
serve.” 

Supported in this objective by the Aboli- 
tionists, yes, but fought by.them every step 
of the way, for moderation was a word they 
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never knew. He counseled with them pa- 
tiently when he could; he blocked them 
ruthlessly when he must, fondly hoping that 
in time they’d learn, fervently praying that 
they’d learn in time. 

Meanwhile, the war went on, with Jack- 
son and Lee defeating the Union forces at 
almost every turn, crushing the northern 
armies between them like a steelhard finger 
and thumb, until at last the President came 
to put his trust in Grant—Ulysses S. Grant, 
who astonished everyone in Galena, Ill., by 
turning out to be somebody after all. 

Agreeing completely with Grant’s objec- 
tive of smashing victory and peace, he oc- 
casionally questioned Grant’s method but re- 
membered from the old days at Hodgenville 
and New Salem that you never cuss a good 
ax. To keep up with Grant, studying tactics 
late into the night, but, night and day, 
studying human nature as well; taking time 
out for needed laughter and humor; writing 
with a wry smile to a woman who had asked 
him for a sentiment and his autograph: 

“Deak Mapam: When you write to a 
stranger for something which is of interest 
only to yourself, always enclose a stamp, 
There’s your sentiment and here’s your auto- 
graph. 

A. LINCOLN.” 

Then, at long last, the tide of the battles 

and of the war turned under Grant’s 
sledge hammering—stubble-chinned, stub- 
born-jawed Grant, in ‘whom the President 
had such faith—and the President was en- 
abled to think beyond the war to the time 
of reconstruction, to the binding up of the 
Nation’s wounds, when the road to reunion 
with the South would, he knew, have to be 
paved with justice and generosity and good 
will. 
* Blocked again in this because of his policy 
of moderation—not alone by many of the 
Northern States and their leaders, not only 
by many members of his party, but often 
violently, profanely, by his very closest ad- 
visers and friends—yet knowing, as few men 
have ever known, that wisdom as to ends 
must equal skill as to means or the work 
would be lost forever. 

This, finally, was the martyr, the martyr 
to union, to freedom and to peace. Lincoln 
had a presentiment of death all his life but 
never more strongly or clearly than on the 
morning of April 14. Yet he knew that death 
was not the worst of life, that defeat was not 
the worst of failure, that not to have tried 
was the true failure and his ceaseless trying 
to preserve this Union, for us and forever, 
achieving One of the greatest successes in all 
recorded time. 

It was America’s darkest hour since Valley 
Forge when they carried him out of Ford’s 
Theatre and into the little Petersen House 
across 10th Street and Dr. Charles Leale, 23 
years old, assistant surgeon, US. Vol- 
unteers, who had been the first to attend 
him when he fell, sat through those long, 
black night hours and the long, gray morn- 
ing ones that followed holding tightly to the 
President’s hand, knowing, as he was to write 
later, that reason and recognition occasion- 
ally returned to the afflicted at the moment 
of departure and wanting the President to 
understand in his blindness that he was in 
touch with humanity and had a friend. 

So it was that George Pickett’s old friend 
from the war himself had a friend at hand 
when the long war years were over. 

This was Abraham Lincoln, politician, hus- 
band and father, President and Commander 
in Chief, martyr for all mandkind. He was 
a man of such dimensions that he made all 
others seem small, though he would have 
been the very last to wish to do so. Those 
dimensions were not merely physicial, not 
just the 6-feet-4 of him or the gaunt, bony 
frame of him, but the great soul and heart 
of him as well. 


For this was the Bible-reading lad come out 
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of the wilderness, following a prairie star, 
filed with wonder at the world and its 
Maker, who all his life, boy and man, not 
only knew the 23d Pslam but, more impor- 
tantly, knew the Shepherd. 

Now, in 1959, it seems possible that we 
shall never see his like again. This is a so- 
bering thought, but it should be a kindling 
one, for upon us now, as a people, has been 
laid perhaps the greatest responsibility any 
nation was ever asked to shoulder, yet cer- 
tainly not greater than we can bear. Our 
days are no longer than were Lincoln's, our 
nights are no darker, and if there is any 
difference between his time and this it lies 
in the tremendous advantage that is ours, 
that he stood so tall before us. 

In such a time and at such a moment we 
surely can say then, from hopeful, brimful 
hearts: 

“We are coming, Father Abraham, devoted 
millions strong, firm in the faith that was 
yours and is ours, secure in the conviction 
bequeathed by you to us that right does 
make might and that if we but dare to do 
our duty as we understand it, we shall not 
only survive—we shall prevail. 


“We walk beside you now, long-striding, 
our feet firmly on the ground in this most 
practical of worlds but with an eye always 
on the heavens that we might never—never— 
lose sight of the stars.” 





What We Have Given Away 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
not a Member of this body who is not 
acutely aware that since the start of the 
Marshall plan this country has been 
pouring out its treasure and substance 
across the globe. 

We have reached the ridiculous from 
a position of sublime humanitarianism 
which prompted the original aid pro- 
gram. 

Today we have such absurdities as 
the donation of a teakwood sawmill 
plunked down on a beach in Iran to rust 
for 3 years. That is, until some of our 
aid people became interested in the 
facts and brought up the stark conclu- 
sion that there is no teak grown in Iran; 
and further, the nearest source of sup- 
ply of this valuable wood lies some 1,900 
miles away in the jungles of southeast 
Asia. 

Thus it should be informative to our 
membership and to our citizens to read 
the following editorial appearing in the 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer, which 
spells out in facts and figures just what 
we have accomplished and at what cost 
in our various aid programs to foreign 
countries—the sum total of which has 
been an increase in our inflationary 
trend and the actual loss of many of our 
former stanch allies. 

I might add that Iam indebted to Mr. 
Thomas O’Brien Flynn of the Intelli- 
gencer for presenting such a clarifying 
picture of the situation, and I commend 
his editorial to my fellow Members of 
the House for their consideration: 
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Wat We Have Given Awar 


This week.the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee voted to cut $226,800,000 from the ad- 
ministration’s foreign aid request for the new 
fiscal year. . 

The cut is trivial, relatively speaking. In- 
deed, its modesty is considered a victory for 
the President who had asked for $3,930 mil- 
lion. The total approved is only slightly less 
than $3,656,400,000 actually authorized last 

ear. 

. Considering the fact that the U.S. Govern- 
ment already has amassed a public debt of 
approximately $285 billion, still is spending 
more than it takes in and probably will fail 
to balance next year’s budget, the question 
of whether or not we are in position to give 
or loan money to any other country for any 
purpose arises again as it has arisen before. 
It becomes a particularly pertinent and 
pressing question at this time in view of the 
history and the results of our foreign aid 
operation. 

The current issue of U.S. News & World 
Report contains a revealing analysis of this 
American enterprise in rejuvenating and pro- 
tecting other nations. It is a startling pres- 
entation which justifies examination in 
some detail in view of pending congressional 
action on another foregn aid appropriation. 

Since 1948 according to this report, the 
Government of the United States has ex- 
tended, in gifts and loans, $74,200 million 
to other countries. Of this amount $59,200 
million have been outright gifts. 

During the same period, individual Ameri- 
can citizens, through the CARE relief organi- 
zation and other means, gave an additional 
$6,700 million. 

With recovery abroad, largely generated by 
this assistance, has come renewed interest in 
foreign investment. Since the war, American 
business interests have put more than $27 
billion into foreign operations, a flight of 
capital deliberately encouraged by the Gov- 
ernment through a liberal import policy and 
otherwise. 

These dollars have gone to build the cities 
and industries of other lands, to acquire the 
latest in American machinery and skills, to 
make foreign industry competitive with our 
own, to add $11 billion to foreign financial 
reserves in gold and in dollars, to otherwise 
improve conditions abroad. To what pur- 

e? 

“Today,” says U.S. News & World Report, 
“more and more high officials of the U.S. 
Government are beginning to wonder if the 
great success that Americans brought to their 
foreign friends isn’t actually too great for 
comfort.” And with good reason. “The 
American dollar,” to quote further, “once a 
proud currency—the strongest in the world— 
now is selling at a discount in terms of some 
foreign currencies. * * * The dollar scarc- 
ity that alarmed planners not many years ago 
has been turned by U.S. generosity into a 
superabundance of dollars in Europe. 

“Gold is flowing away from the United 
States as some countries turn their im- 
mense reserves of dollars into gold. For- 
eigners at this time hold claims to $12.7 
billion of the $20.3 billion of gold in the 
U.S. stockpile. If these foreigners ever exer- 
cise those claims this country could find 
itself in a severe financial squeeze applied 
oy, those who enjoyed so much U.S. gener- 

ty. 

“Goods from abroad are coming into the 
United States to capture more and more 
markets. The industry that the United States 
spent billions to revive and that U.S. industry 
helped teach efficient mass production is 
able now to undersell its teachers in a 
growing number of fields.” 

Statistics tell the story. In 1948 we 
bought foreign goods of all kinds to the 
value of $7,100 million, and sold abroad 
$12,600 million worth. During the first 
quarter of 1959 our import purchases were 
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at the rate of $14,300 million a year and our 
sales abroad at the rate of $15,400 million. 
The $5% billion gap of 1948 has been closed 
to a billion, 100 millions and is narrowing 
every day. 

Foreign manufacturers now are crowding 
American producers, not only in the world 
market, but in our own domestic market as 
well. So Americans are becoming more and 
more interested in foreign operations. They 
now are investing more than $3 billion a 
year abroad. Why not? They can take ad- 
vantage of lower production costs there and 
thus compete with the natives on their own 
terms and, thanks to our progressive de- 
struction of the protective tariff, ship their 
wares back home at a nice profit. Why 
build or enlarge a plant in West Virginia or 
Ohio or Illinois when you can make more 
money doing so in a foreign country? 

Military aid tells something of the same 
story. Not only have we undertaken the 
economic rejunevation of our friends abroad, 
but we have assumed a major share of the 
burden of defending them. The American 
people are devoting more than 10 percent 
of their total effort to defense. Our forces 
are in every part of the non-Communist 
world. None of our allies—now economi- 
cally strong—is doing as much. Great Brit- 
ain, the best of our associates in this re- 
spect, is devoting 7.5 percent of her total 
national effort to defense. Next comes 
France, with 6.8 percent, followed by Can- 
ada, with 5.6 percent and West Germany 
with 3.4 percent. Japan's defense effort is 
negligible. 

It is idle to speculate on what the world 

situation might have been today had none 
of this American aid been provided. The 
very success of the foreign recovery may con- 
stitute an eloquent testimonial to its value. 
But it would seem to bear equally persuasive 
testimony that it has more than served its 
purpose; that we have helped others to the 
point where we already have damaged our- 
selyes and that any further effort in this 
direction can be expended only at our mortal 
peril. 
In the light of the record as revealed by 
the U.S. News & World Report survey, what 
conceivable justification can there be for 
any further extension of foreign aid at any 
level or for any purpose, much less.at the 
rate contemplated in legislation now pend- 
ing in Congress? 





Placing of Trophy in Memorial Amphi- 
theater at Arlington National Cemetery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
Memorial Day a trophy from mothers 
whose sons were killed in the Nation’s 
wars was placed in the Memorial Am- 
phitheater at Arlington National Ceme- 
tery. 

The tribute to the Unknown Soldiers 
was conceived and designed by Mrs. 
Mabel C. Troy, national president of the 
American Gold Star Mothers ard a resi- 
dent of my home city, Paterson, N.J. 

The original sketches of the trophy 
were made by Mrs. Troy with the in- 
-signia of the American Gold Star 
Mothers being used as the basis of her 
design. The trophy is in the form of a 
plaque. 
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The idea for such a tribute occurred 
to Mrs. Troy during last year’s Veterans’ 
Day ceremonies in the white marble am- 
phitheater behind the Tombs of the 
Unknown Soldiers. She noticed that 
among all the tributes displayed there 
was none from the mothers to America’s 


_Unknown. Soldiers. 


Saturday afternoon’s presentation was 
made possible by the cooperation of Lt. 
Col. John J. Flynn, chief of the ceme- 
tery branch, Memorial Division, De- 
partment of the Army; John G. Metz- 
ler, superintendent of the cemetery; 
Frank Lockwood, assistant superintend- 
ent, and Gen. John G. Van Houten, 
commanding general of the military dis- 
trict of Washington. 

I commend Mrs. Troy for her thought- 
funess in reminding us that there are 
some things which cannot and should 
not be forgotten. She was truly per- 
forming her function as president of the 
American Gold Star Mothers. 





The Big Splash in Manmade Lakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, in our 
efforts to conserve the Nation’s water 
supply to meet rapidly increasing de- 
mands and control disastrous floods, we 
have, in the past few decades, created a 
great number of huge reservoirs or man- 
made lakes across the country. The 
planners and builders have appropriate- 
ly concentrated their energy toward con~ 
structing facilities for serious use of the 
impounded water, primary of which is 
irrigation for farmland. 

However, a feature of our manmade 
lakes, which may at times be overlooked 
by the planners but which is very ap- 
parent to the public, is the recreation 
bonus these lakes provide. This is aptly 
pointed out in the article from Parade 
magazine of May 17, 1959, entitled “The 
Big Splash in Manmade Lakes,” by Mi- 
chael Frome. The reservoirs, while serv- 
ing so well the cause of agriculture and 
industry and flood control, serve at the 
same time the need of the people for 
respite from agricultural and industrial 
endeavors. 

Also, in addition to the esthetic value 
derived by the public from manmade 
lakes, there is a further boost to the 
economy from the demand for services 
and equipment connected with leisure- 
time activities. It is therefore not amiss 
in our planning of multiple-purpose wa- 
ter projects, from which we intend to 
obtain the maximum benefit possible, 
that we give recognition to the worth- 
while byproduct of recreation. 

I include, for the information of my 
colleagues, the article by Mr. Frome: 

THE Bic SPLASH IN MANMADE LAKES 
(By Michael Frome) 


At manmade lakes across the United 
States, the outdoor season already has be- 
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gun for throngs of boating enthusiasts and 
hopeful fishermen. And from the coming 
weekend until Labor Day, Americans in 
search of a swim and a breeze will join them 
at dammed-up, land-locked waters that 
have gushed onto the map only within the 
last few years. 

Without a doubt, artificial lakes, large 
and small, are the fastest growing vacation 
areas in America. By one estimate, 50 mil- 
lion visitors will use them in the next few 
months, The Army Engineers estimate at- 
tendance at their projects alone has sex- 
tupled in the last 8 years. On the TVA 
lakes 40,000 privately owned boats now ma- 
Pik where 25 years ago there were only 

Manmade lakes now represent nearly a 
third of the Nation’s fresh-water bodies, 
and additional projects already authorized 
will double that amount. Each vacation 
season, several new ones are added. Most 
important this year are: 

Lewis and Clark Lake (Gavins Point 
Dam), on the Missouri River above Omaha, 
Nebr., a part of the Missouri River Basin 
project. 

Table Rock, on the White River, Mo., 80 
miles long and 414 years in the building. 
This is expected in time to be one of the 
best U.S. trout-fishing spots. 

Palisades Dam, largest earthfill dam ever 
built by the Bureau of Reclamation, a jewel 
set in beautiful Targhee National Forest on 
the Snake River, Idaho. 


A WATER-HAPPY COUNTRY 


So water-happy is the United States today 
that new projects cannot be built or opened 
fast enough. In Florida, where a system of 
flood-control canals is being developed from 
the Everglades to the headwaters of St. 
John’s River, sportsmen are complaining 
that boat ramps and fishing spots near Lake 
Okeechobee already are “congested”—and 
the project is not even finished. 

Water also is a factor in Florida’s latest 
land boom. Wise developers have gouged 
out artificial lakes, centered new colonies 
around them and capitalized on the appeal 
of “boating in your own backyard.” 

The big splash in mandmade lakes has 
given some strange twists to the Nation’s 
recreation picture. Oklahoma, the old Dust 
Bowl State, accounted for almost 20 per- 
cent of attendance at Engineers’ lake last 
year. Land-locked Iowa bought more out- 
board motors than ocean-washed and lake- 
speckled Maine, and Kansas bought more 
than seacoast Delaware. 

Despite the tremendous use of the Na- 
tion’s 2,800 principal reservoirs and thou- 
sands of lesser ones, most were designed for 
purposes having little to do with recreation, 
The objectives were flood control, hydroelec- 
tric power, irrigation, and improved. river 
navigation. Over the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, great concrete and earthfill structures 
have been built amid deserts, parched 
plains, and impoverished hill country. 

Where are these lakes? The map on these 
pages [not printed in Recorp] introduces 
you to the major ones from coast to coast. 
Many smaller ones, developed by power 
companies, industry and States, also provide 
for recreation. The big projects, inci- 
dentally, are so costly only the Federal 
Government could afford to construct them. 

In the South, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s regional development project 
has transformed vast areas of seven Statés. 
TVA’s 30 lakes have developed into a first- 
rate tourist center with accommodations 
for 9,000 persons a night. Kentucky Lake, 
biggest of the 30, floods 184 miles across 
Kentucky and Tennessee. Ringed around the 
lake are modern lodges, housekeeping cot- 
tages, campgrounds, more than 100 boat 
docks and four State parks. The lake has 
fine bathing beaches, tennis courts and golf 
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courses, and fishermen swear by the bass 
catches. 

The Bureau of Reclamation operates in 
the west, with such massive projects as 
Hoover Dam, Grand Coulee, and Shasta. It 
has 254 recreation areas, the biggest of them 
Lake Mead, a cactus-country playground 
with a 550-mile shoreline backed up behind 
Hoover Dam. The surrounding desert and 
mountains are so spectacular that the area 
once was considered as a possible national 
monument. Now visited by 3 million per- 
sons @ year, Lake Mead, in an area desert- 
hot by day and cool at night, is a particular 
favorite of water skiers and hydroplaners. 

The engineers maintain 120 principal 
lakes and 200 smaller ones across the coun- 
try as flood control and river navigation 
projects. Largest and most popular is Lake 
Texoma, in the once arid, dusty Red River 
Valley between Texas and Oklahoma. Re- 
cently opened Texoma State Park is Okla- 
homa’s showplace, with lodge and cottages, 
golf course, campgrounds, boating, water 
skiing, riding and fishing. 

Since -their original purpose was not rec- 
reation, these lakes have had their growing 
pains. Groups like the Izaak Walton 
League and the Sport Fishing Institute be- 
lieve serious attention must be directed to 
several problems, including: 

Shoreline blight: Where lakeshores de- 
velop without control, they often succumb 
to ragged, honky-tonk treatment. Experts 
fear that unless they are zoned and pro- 
tected, shorelines will lose their basic 
natural attraction. 

Recreation access: Because dams usually 
are built with only a minimum of border 
land, the public in some cases is shut off 
from areas it has paid to construct. Ad- 
ditional access points would make possible 
the greater use of the lakes. 

Measure of values: Dams have been pro- 
posed for natural areas priceless in their 
own right for scenery or fishing purposes. 
In Oregon’s Rogue River country and Dino- 
saur National Monument, such plans have 
been defeated. Today’s major concern in- 
volves proposals for high dams in the Idaho 
mountains that might shut off chinook sal- 
mon from their spawning grounds. 

But today there is more emphasis on 
recreation planning before a dam is built. 
The US. Fish and Wildlife Service, the Na- 
tional Park Service and State conservation 
agencies are getting a voice in plans for man- 
made lakes. ; 

And more dams and reservoirs are on the 
way. The Missouri River Basin project 
eventually will have 100 multipurpose dams. 
Just beginning is the $760 million Colorado 
River project in the deserts and mountains 
of the Southwest. The mammoth construc- 
tion job at Glen Canyon, Ariz., will create a 
186-mile-long lake comparable to Lake Mead 
when completed in the early 1960's. And 
a@ scenic short boat trip will open the way to 
Rainbow Bridge National Monument, 
reached riow only by pack trip and arduous 
hiking. 

These new lakes will be opened not a 
moment too soon. Fishermen alone are ex- 
pected to double in number by 1975 or 1980. 
The boating boom has been so phenomenal 
that it is almost impossible to gage its rate 
of increase. 

But you need not wait to dip into the fun 
Offered by manmade lakes. Among those 
you might consider for this year’s travels are 
Washington’s Franklin D. Roosevelt Lake, 
behind Grand Coulee Dam; Shadow Moun- 
tain National Recreation Area, Colo., a trout 
fisherman’s paradise; Lake Ouachita, Ark., 
largest of a 100-mile chain of lakes, and 
Clark Hill Reservoir, S.C., with its hundreds 
of secluded coves, 

All these offer fishing, boating, swimming, 
lakefront camping and virtually any other 
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water sport you can name. But be sure to 
study your map before you start on your 
vacation. At the rate manmade lakes are 
being added, there may be a brandnew one 
right on your course. 





Lung Cancer and Cigarettes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, many 
statements have been made concerning 
the cause of lung cancer—many of them 
without foundation. ‘Tens of millions of 
dollars are being spent through research 
to find the cause and cure for cancer. 
We all hope and pray that the answer 
can be found—let the chips fall where 
they may. 

In that connection, I offer for the 
ReEcorpD an article in the Baltimore Sun, 
dated May 15, 1959. 

LUNG CANCER ExpPEeRT PLays Down LINK 
WITH CIGARETTES 


(By Weldon Wallace) 


After operating on nearly 800 cases of lung 
cancer over a period of 25 years, Dr. William 
F. Rienhoff, Jr., declared yesterday that he 
has found no scrap of evidence to indicate 
that cigarettes are more likely to cause can- 
cer than are the air pollutants that every- 
one breathes—such as exhaust fumes. 

Dr. Rienhoff, who is associate professor 
of surgery at the Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine, performed the first op- 
eration for total removal of a lung. The 
patient, who had this procedure done in 
1933, is still living. 

Dr. Reinhoff reviewed his cases of lung 
cancer at the annual meeting of the South- 
ern Society of Clinical Surgeons, held at the 
Hopkins Hospital. 

He made his comments on cigarettes in an 
interview. 


MICE SHOULD NOT SMOKE 


It is true, he said, that tobacco tars put on 
susceptible mice can cause skin cancer, “but 
since one cannot argue from mouse to man, 
the only conclusion I can draw from this is 
that mice should not smoke.” 

Dr. Rienhoff added, however, that he cer- 
tainly would recommend moderation in 
smoking, “as in everything else—eating, 
drinking, or even driving a car.” 

“Presumably any severe irritant could 
cause lung cancer in susceptible persons, he 
explained, but he said he feels cigarettes 
should not be blamed any more than the 
fumes from motor vehicles. 

BRING SOLACE TO MANY 

“Cigarettes bring solace to many people,” 
he went on, “and I see no reason to scare 
them to death.” 

In his opinion, the only bases for the view 
that cigarettes are the cause of lung cancer 
are “coincidence and suspicion.” 

Dr. Rienhoff, incidentally, does not smoke. °* 

In regard to dealing with lung cancer, he 
said that surgical treatment offers the only 
hope of cure “in our present state of igno- 
rance.” 

He said the malignant tumors that offered 
the greatest hope of cure were those of a 
slow-growing type which had walled them- 
selves off with fibrous tissue. 

He urged immediate exploration of the 
chest if'a shadow should appear in an X-ray 
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film and warned against delay in removing 
all lung tumors, even benign ones. 

Others speakers on yesterday's program— 
all of them membe-s of the Hopkins faculty 
—included: 

Drs. Henry T. Bahnson, Edward 8S. Staf- 
ford, I. Ridgeway Trimble, Prank C, Spen- 
cer, Mark M. Ravitch, David C. Sabiston, and 
Worth B. Daniels, Jr. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 91 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the ConGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD an article appearing in 
the Bluefic d (W. Va.) Telegraph of July 
13, 1958, entitled “Buchanan Water Sup- 
ply in Danger—Contamination Is 
Spreading”: 

BUCHANAN WATER SUPPLY IN DANGER—CON- 
TAMINATION Is SPREADING 


The widespread contamination of domestic 
water supplies in the Buchanan. County- 
Tazewell County, Va., area is causing in- 
creasing anxiety, Dr. Derek Robinson, of 
the health department, announced. 

Too, the area is endangered by the wide- 
spread gross contamination of streams and 
rivers by untreated sewage. Parents of chil- 
dren swimming in the streams should be 
fully aware of the dangers involved, the 
doctor said. 

UNFILTERED DRINKING WATER 


“Unfiltered drinking water is only as clean 
as the area from which it was obtained,” the 
doctor said, “and especially when this is from 
the ground surface the position is far from 
satisfactory.” 

Dr. Robinson pointed out that the juris- 
diction of the health department in the area 
extends only to the water supplies of public 
eating places. 

Only one of the large communities in the 
area has both a satisfactory filtered water 
supply and a sewage disposal system. 

Polio is also another problem, although not 
yet large, in the area, the doctor said. 

In the last few days the dread disease has 
broken out in Lee County and Wise County, 
and just Thursday a case was diagnosed in 
Cedar Bluff in Tazewell County. 


NO POLIO EPIDEMIC 


Although there is no sign of an epidemic, 
conditions are right for polio to spread 
rapidly through the thousands of Tazewell- 
Buchanan children who have had no anti- 
polio serum, the doctor said. 

All persons who have not received the 
shots should visit their family physician 
immediately, Dr. Robinson said. Those 
without the preventative shots should be 
discouraged from getting overtired, playing 
games requiring vigorous muscular exercise, 
and should keep away from crowds. 


area. Dr. 

confirmed in one dog during last month and 
four children who came into contact with it 
have received the antirabies treatment. 
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South Carolina “Climate” for Business 
Given Praise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr.-McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by Mr. 
A. L.. M. Wiggins who formerly served as 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 

This article appeared in the May 18 
issue of the American Banker and in my 
opinion contains a great deal of food for 
thought. & 

I hope that every Member of Congress 
will take a few minutes of his valuable 
time to read Mr. Wiggins’ statement: 

SovurH CAROLINA “CLIMATE” FOR BUSINESS 
GIVEN PRAISE 


(By A. L. M. Wiggins, chairman, the Bank 
of Hartsville) 


An industrialist seeking a location for a 
new plant requires an answer to the main 
question, “What location will provide the 
best opportunity to convert my operations 
and products into the most satisfactory re- 
turn on the investment?” 

South Carolina was the answer. This an- 
swer is rooted in the character and the con- 
servative philosophy of its people which, in 
turn, are reflected in the policies and pro- 
grams of State and local government. 

Summarized before the general assembly 
by South Carolina’s progressive young Gov- 
ernor, Ernest F. Hollings, said: 

“Let us look at the features of our business 
climate: the right-to-work law, the good tax 
structure, the stable State government, our 
workmen’s compensation law, our good la- 
bor-management relations, the spirit of a 
day’s work for a day's pay, the healthful 
working conditions, the spirit of cooperation 
and participation in community and State 
endeavors, they were all created by the work- 
ing people and existing industry. Industries 
have come, they have invested, they have ex- 
panded. The best salesman of the new 
South Carolina is the established business- 
man who can tell first hand of the fair 
treatment he has received and how his oper- 
ation has been profitable.” 

SOUND BUSINESS CLIMATE 


A leading industrialist with several plants 
in South Carolina and other Statés, Richard 
R. Higgins, president of the Kendall Co., 
stated: 

“The foundation of any business develop- 
ment program is a sound business climate, 
first on the State level and then on the local 
level. Land sites, cooperation, water, electric 
power, labor supply, reasonable taxes, all of 
these tangible things are necessary, but a 
basically sound political climate will be the 
thing that brings economic expansion. That, 
my judgment, is what lies behind South 
Carolina’s rapid progress.” 

The~governmental climate under which 
industry operates in South Carolina is re- 
flected in the unanimous action of the gen- 
eral assembly last year in revising the sys- 
tem by which income taxes of foreign cor- 
porations are determined so as to provide 
the corporation with more equitable alter- 
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native bases. There is no State property 
tax in South Carolina and the assessments 
of industries for local property taxes are 
made by the State tax commission on a fair 
and uniform basis. Appeals may be made 
on assessments to the State tax board of 
review but not a single appeal has been 
made to this board in more than 10 years. 
The State constitution requires a balanced 
budget. 


LEGISLATIVE POLICIES CONDUCIVE 


The progressive cooperative policies of the 
State legislature are shown in a recent re- 
port of a special joint committee to the gen- 
eral assembly which recommended expan- 
sion of the work of the State development 
board. with additional appropriations to 
support it. This recommendation has been 
adopted. 

The committee also recommended the es- 
tablishment of nonprofit corporations to 
finance industrial buildings; creation of 
local planning boards; and, a program of 
increased cooperation between State and 
local development boards. 

In addition, the committee recommended 
the expansion of vocational, educational, 
and research programs in both economic 
and technical-scientific fields. 

It endorsed the program of the recently. 
established Business Development Corp. 
which was set up by bankers and other 
businessmen to finance small business. 


DEPENDS ON PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


However, the committee, in an expression 
of a basic philosophy generally held in South 
Carolina, called on private enterprise to pro- 
vide the needed developmental capital and 
stated: “We do not believe that the State 
should be pledged to provide capital for 
private business.” South Carolina’s iaw- 
makers do not believe in using public funds 
to subsidize private enterprise. They do 
believe in giving private enterprise a healthy 
environment in which to operate. 

An expression of legislative attitude to- 
ward businéss and industry in South Caro- 
lina is in a resolution adopted by unani- 
mous vote of the general assembly which 
pledged support of the vigorous industrial 
development program of Governor Hollings; 
officially welcomed néw industry and en- 
couraged expansion of existing industry; 
and specifically stated: 

“That we hereby pledge that we will 
maintain in South Carolina a stable, con- 
servative government under hich industry 
and business can grow and f/rosper in ac- . 
cordance with the Americaif tradition; and 
that we hereby pledge that we as a govern- 
ment and as a people will reject socialistic 
programs and radical influences which are 
constantly threatening and destroying the 
American way of life which the citizens of 
South Carolina still appreciate, enjoy, and 
are determined to perpetuate and pass on 
to our posterity.” 

FAILURES ARE FEW 


Proof of the good business and industrial 
“climate” in South Carolina is the fact that 
in recent years the State has had fewer bus- 
iness failures, fewer removals, and fewer va- 
cant industrial buildings than pragtically 
any State in the Union. Evidence of excel- 
lent employer-employee relationships is the 
almost complete absence of strikes or lock- 
outs. In 1958, total man-hours lost in 
strikes in South Carolina was only three 
ten-thousandths of 1 percent of the total 
man-hours of industrial employment. 

The population of the State is almost en- 
tirely native born. Two-thirds of the peo- 
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ple live on farms or in rural-urban areas. 
The excess of farm population growth above 
farming requirements furnishes a continu- 
ous supply of intelligent, competent, train- 
able workers available to industry. The high 
efficiency and productivity of these work- 
ers in jobs requiring skills has been proved 
by numerous industries having plants in 
South Carolina and other States. Unit costs 
of production in South Carolina are uni- 
formly lower. Housing for industrial work- 
ers is not needed because most of them live 
in rural areas and ride to work over the 
State’s network of splendid paved roads. 
Available in numerous areas throughout the 
State are 3,000 or more potential industrial 
workers, male and female. 

South Carolina is not only a good place 
to work but a delightful place to live. It 
has excellent educational institutions, equa- 
ble climate and recreational resources unsur- 
passed: fresh water lakes for boating and 
fishing, good hunting in many areas, and 
splendid ocean beaches that are quickly 
reached from any part of the State. 


STATE OF YOUNG PEOPLE 


South Carolina is a State of young people. 
The median age of the population is 23,6 
years, the lowest of any State in the Union. 
Young people are running things in South 
Carolina—its banks, its industries, its gov- 
ernment. Governor Hollings is 37 and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Maybank is 35. 

Under such youthful, dynamic leadership, 
the State is moving ahead at an increasing 
tempo. If there is an industrialist anywhere 
that is considering building” new plant and 
wants a location that offers the most favor- 
able “climate” for successful operation, he 
should investigate South Carolina. All he 
needs to do is to pick up the phone and call 
the Governor’s office or the State develop- 
ment board and ask for any information he 
wants. The information will be forthcom- 
ing quickly. It is significant that the two 
Offices adjoin. 

Likely, someone from South Carolina will 
bé sitting on his doorstep the next day— 
and it might even be the Governor himself. 
Governor Hollings has the rather unique and. 
refreshing idea that the Governor is elected 
and hired to work for South Carolina and 
to go anywhere and do anything he can to 
promote the economic growth of the State 
and the welfare of the people. With that 
kind of leadership, progress in South Caro- 
lina is a one-way street—straight ahead. 





Memorial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


' HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Lowell Sun: 

MEMORIAL Day 


“Tf other eyes grow dull and other hands 
slack and other hearts cold in the solemn 
trust, ours shall keep it well as long as the 
light and warmth of life remain to us.” 

With these words Gen. John A. Logan, 
commander in chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, inaugurated the first official 
observance of Mémorial Day in 1868.! Even 
before that, families in the North and in the 
South lovingly took flowers to military and 
private cemeteries to decorate the graves of 
those who had fallen in battle. Today 
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Memorial Day has become a part of our na- 
tional heritage. 

Since 1919 no group of Americans has done 
more to e the spirit of this day than 
those millions of former fighting men and 
women who constitute the American Legion. 
They who returned home from the battles of 
the two World Wars did not forget those who 
fell in herioc death at their side. 

Memorial Day is an occasion for sober 
thought and contemplation. It is a time to 
measure our contribution to our country and 
our fellow men against the supreme contri- 
bution made by those’ whom we honor today. 
If their sacrifice has any meaning at all, it is 
because there are certain principles, certain 
values, certain eternal truths more precious 
than life itself. In fighting and dying they 
have enacted a paradox of heroism. They 
faced death to defend man’s right to live in 
freedom. They obeyed orders to preserve 
man’s right to liberty. And they gave up the 
comforts and consolations of home and 
family life itself to safeguard another of 
man’s inalienable rights—the pursuit of hap- 
piness. It is ever thus that American inde- 
pendence is won anew in every generation. 

The foregoing thoughtful Memorial Day 
message is part of an address prepared by 
Rt. Rev. John J. Twiss, national chaplain 
of the American Legion, for delivery at exer- 
cises in Omaha, Nebr. It would be difficult 
to improve on such a moving presentation of 
the spirit and meaning of this national 
holiday. 





Memorial Day 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to deliver the following Me- 
morial Day address at Fuoss Mills, near 
Tyrone, Pa., Philipsburg, State College, 
and Greenwood Cemetery, near Altoona, 
Pa.: ’ 

MeEmorRIAL Day ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE 
JAMEs E. VAN-ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 
20TH DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, May 30, 

¢ 1959 


Memorial Day is the most solemn’ and 
sacred of our patriotic holidays. 

It is a-day of reverence when Americans 
assemble all over this broad land to pay 
tribute to those who have fallen in battle or 
who have served their country in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

There is no greater honor than to be 
asked to participate in rendering homage to 
our departed comrades who gave the last 
full measure Of devotion to the cause of 
freedom. 

We the living, owe them an everlasting 
debt of gratitude for it can never be repaid. 

They died in advancing the ideals of lib- 
erty and fréedom which are responsible for 
the spiritual and material blessings which 
all Americans enjoy. 

On Memorial.Day when springtime with 
blossoms and song arrives once more to 
spread her mantle over the good, green earth, 
the thoughts of the American people turn to 
the herioc past and to those who have left 
them the legacy of freedom. 

This day of memory is a time for medita- 
tion when with humility and reverence we 
salute the heroes of our Nation’s wars. 

Memorial Day or DecoratiOn Day as it is 
still callets in some sections of our land 
contributed greatly to temper the bitterness 
of the Civil War, 
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It recalls the fact that the forces of the 
North and South fought for the cause they 
believed to be just. 

It brings realization that through their 
blood was welded a union of States, 

A union of States which has had the 
strength to survive all fhternational storms 
and to emerge as a republic, yes, republic, 
that has become the most powerful and rich- 
est nation in the history of civilization, with 
the result that today as a nation we lead 
the free world. . 

It is appropriate to express our gratitude 
to divine providence for the blessings we 
enjoy as citizens of this great Republic. 

All of us should be mindful of the fact 
that the United States of America was 
founded upon a spiritual base and that to 
a major degree it still today rests upon that 
base. 

We are reminded that our ancestors fled 
the intolerance and oppression of Europe 
with its strict class distinctions. 

They left the Old World in order that 
they and their descendents might have 
greater opportunity to carve out an exist- 
ence without being deprived of the God- 
given rights of liberty and freedom. 

Our Founding Fathers fashioned this 
Nation from a vast wilderness by toil and 
sacrifice. * 

In so doing, they yearned for freedom of 
religion and freedom of expression. 

They were firm in their conviction that a 
government should be the servant of a peo- 
ple—not the master. ‘ 

To perpetuate this concept of government 
in a span of 42 years we have engaged in 
two world wars and a third conflict in 
Korea with a godless, communistic horde, 
bent upon world domination. 

During this Memorial Day period we honor 
those who fell in defense of our ideals of 
liberty and freedom which we are eager to 
see prevail throughout the world as a living 
symbol-of international justice. 

As we salute our departed comrades we 
realize that not only did they do their duty 
but they added to the glorious tradition of 
our Armed Forces that commenced at Con- 
cord and continued over the years every 
time our national security has been threat- 
ened. 

By their victories our military forces made 
it possible for the United States to become a 
world. power and to shoulder great interna- 
tional responsibilities. 

Many historians agree that the Spanish- 
American War gave to our country interna- 
tional prestige accompanied by international 
problems that projected our Nation into the 
arena of major powers. 

Our entry into World War I was the*re- 
sult of the threat of militarism seeking to 
engulf the world. 

We came to the aid of war-weary England, 
France, and Italy. 

That great conflict brings to many the 
stirring memories of such historic battles as 
the Meuse-Argonne, St. Mihiel, and Belleau- 
Wood. 

Yes, for the first time in World War I 
we fought in the Old World from whence 
our forefathers came. ° 

Time marches on; many veterans of World 
War I have died and although their deeds 
have been recorded in history their memory 
lives, especially in the minds of those of us 
who were their comrades in 1917-18.’ 

They, too, in the American tradition per- 
formed deeds, of valor that have énshrined 
them in the hearts of all liberty-loving 
Americans. ’ 

Following the Armistice of 1918, in the 
short span of less than 25 years we found 
ourselves engaged in World War II, in a 
deathless struggle against militarism and 
fascism—in short—against those whose sole 
aim was world dictatorship. 

In that Titanic struggle we recall among 
the many bloody conflicts the Bataan death 
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march, Anzio Beachhead, Iwo Jima, Okinawa, 
and the Battle of the Bulge. F 

In the historic struggles that marked 
World War II, many veterans of the first 
World War returned to active military service 
as they joined the millions of younger 
servicemen and women who comprised the 
personnel of our armed forces on nearly 100 
World War II battlefronts. 

When victory in World War II was achieved 
it was the prayerful hope that at last peace 
would be restored to a weary and heartsick 
world. 

Unfortunately, the goal of universal peace 
was not within our grasp because in the short 
period of four years American youths were 
following the stars and stripes in the rice- 
paddies of Korea in a struggle against the 
forces of world Communism. 

We are all familiar with the heroism of 
American servicemen on Pork Chop Hill, Old 
Baldy, and Heartbreak Ridge. 

Today those heroic dead in Korea join 
Americans who made the supreme sacrifice in 
the two world wars, for the whole earth is 
girdled with their graves. 

We who fought with them shall never 
forget them and throughout our lives we will 
carry an imperishable memory of their devo, 
tion to our country’s case. 

A profound, heartfelt devotion to the 
memory of the defenders of this Republic is 
expressed in sincere, dignified ceremonies ob- 
served throughout the land on every Me- 
morial Day. 

In teality they are ceremonials that bind 
the dead to the living, and the living to the 
unborn. 

Such observances contribute to the spirit- 
ual“unity of our people. 

Particularly this program today manifests 
the imperishable brotherhood of our coun- 
trymen that transcends race, religion, and 
status. 

It is in a spirit of humility and gratitude 
that we stand shoulder to shoulder to salute 
across the years those Americans who 
brought deathless glory to our arms. 

It is customary on Memorial Day to read— 
as it is always read at Gettysburg—site of 
one of the most decisive battles of all times— 
the immortal address of Abraham Lincoln. 

Looking out over the graves of the heroic 
dead, the brooding Lincoln said “. . . That 
we here highly resolve—that these dead shall 
not have died in vain—that this Nation under 
God—shall have a new birth of freedom— 
and that the Government of the people—by 
the people—for the people—shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

In these trying days when world commu- 
nigm has thrust the cold war upon us, 
Americans—and all free men everywhere— 
would do well to ponder the noble words of 
Abraham Lincoln, which provide the best 
definition of a republic ever given—‘a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for 
the people.” 

We may not realize it, but our conduct as 
a Nation in the cold war is the basis for 
& momentous new chapter of history that 
is being written. 

The.result is—that the quality of America 
and of the American people is being sub- 
jected to amore rigid test than we have ever 
witnessed. 

The heavily armed, resourceful, and ruth- 
less cCOmmunist tyranny is aimed at destroy- 
ing the foundations of our civilization. 

In fact, the meriace of communist aggres- 
sion has cast a shadow of darkness over the 
whole earth, dimming our ray of hope—that 
universal peace can be achieved among the 
nations of the world. 

For over 40 years the architects of the 
Communist conspiracy from Lenin to 
Khrushchev have openly boasted of their 
intention of destroying everything—includ- 
_ ing the United States—which stands in the 
way of bringing about—the complete domi- 
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nance of Communist imperialism through- 
out the world. 

To attain their diabolic objective they 
have made it crystal clear that they will 
employ every resource at their command. 

A review of world events reveals that the 
maters of the Kremlin have been pursuing 
such a course with fanatical zeal and ruth- 
less determination. 

Lenin preached the dogma of “permanent 
revolution” against every non-Communist 
country. 

Since they are dedicated to the cause of 
Lenin, in like manner; the Chinese Reds are 
committed to unrelenting efforts to subdue 
the world for communism. 

Although the Communists speak of peace- 
ful coexistence, they are guilty of double- 
talk, because they operate on the doctrine 
that there can be no lasting peace between 
communism and freedom—that the revolu- 
tion must go on until one or the other 
perishes. 

The permanent revolution advocated by 
Lenin is not only a reality, but it has many 
different forms. 

One moment the Communists with hon- 
eyed words preach peace, while in the next 
breath they brandish their ballistic missiles 
and H-bombs in the hope of frightening and 
blackmailing free nations into a fatal com- 
promise with tyranny. 

The record shows that Communist leaders 
seek to keep the free world off balance and 
in a state of constant tension and turmoil 
in order to uncover any weaknesses which 
may exist. 

They seek to create critical situations 
which they can profitably exploit by propa- 
ganda, infiltration, subversion, or the ulti- 
mate appeal to military force. 

At this moment we have a dramatic ex- 
ample of the “crisis technique” in the 
situation prevailing in Berlin. 

The Communists have stirred up the Ber- 
lin situation with the expectation of obtain- 
ing information regarding the military de- 
fense of the free world, and at the same 
time test our moral armament. 

While the Berlin crisis may be viewed as 
a testing ground, military observers realize 
that it would be dangerous to under- 
estimate or scoff at the seriousness of the 
Berlin problem. 

This is painfully true because of our 
knowledge of Communist technique and 
that the chief stock in trade of the Soviets 
is that of deceit and treachery. 

We. know that the Soviet leadership ” 
wholly without moral scruples. 

We know that it is absolute in its au- 
thority and since it is answerable to no 
one—it is able to put into split- “second 
operation any plan of action. 

We know that it is dedicated solely to the 
advancement of the Communist dictatorship 
and will go to any extreme to achieve its 
goal. 

We know, finally, that the Soviet leader- 
sship has at its command the largest mobi- 
lized armed forces on the face of the earth. 

When all these factors are taken into con- 
sideration, it should become clearly evident 
to the most wishful thinker that any com- 
placency or indifference on our part is a 
plain invitation to disaster. 

While we must avoid being led astray by 
the Communist-manufactured crises, we 
cannot afford to become panicky. 

To the contrary, we gain renewed confi- 
dence in the fact that our Armed Forces 
and-those of over 40 allied nations stand 
shoulder to shoulder with us in defense of 
the free world. 

Yes; a mighty host is arrayed on the side 
of right and justice. 

On this Memorial Day it is incumbent 
upon us to guard against the Communist 
campaign to confuse, delude, and conquer. 

For example, they make the baseless 
charge that the people of the United States 
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are warmongers, while the Soviets yearn 
only for peace. 

In short, we Americans are charged as 
being the main cause for continuing the 
cold war. 

In this connection it is imperative that 
we as a nation zealously guard against any 
shortcomings of mamsbey which might gb- 
scure the truth. 

The record,of the cold war speaks for it- 
self and should be kept before us at all 
times. 

Frankly, no amount of Kremlin double- 
talk can change the fact that every aggres- 
sive move in the cold war: has been made by 
the Communists themselves. 

Did they not, for example, incite civil war 
in Greece in 1946? 

Did they not blockade West Berlin in 1948? 

Were they not responsible for the inva- 
sion of South Korea in 1950 and the 3 bloody 
years of war which cost the lives of more 


* than 33,600 Americans? 


Did they not brutally crush with over- 
whelming military might the patriots of 
East Germany in 1953? 

Did they not likewise crush Hungarian 
patriots in 1956 when they bravely arose 
against tyranny and sought to reestablish 
free government of their own choice? 

Did they not bombard the Quemoys in 
1958? 

I ask in all sincerity, who persistently and 
maliciously meddles in Asia, Africa, and the 
Middle East in attempts to stir up unrest 
and to undermine young and struggling 
nationalist governments? 

And I ask you, who makes a practice of 
wantonly shooting down unarmed aircraft 
in peacetime holding the citizens: of other 
countries for ransom and violating every 
principle of fair dealing among nations? 

Finally, everyone knows who at the pres- 
ent time is bluntly threatening open war- 
fare in order to force the guardian troops 
out of West Berlin. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in every case the 
accusing finger of truth points directly, at 
Soviet Russia and Red China, 

By way of contrast, the record of the 


-~ United States reveals that it has never 


coerced nor attempted to dominate any 
peaceful nation but has respected the in- 
tegrity of all and sought to uphold it. 

We as a Nation have sat down with the 
Communists at numerous conferences in a 
patient effort to explore all avenues leading 
to a just and lasting peace. 

We have sought to reunify divided Ger- 
many, Korea, and Viet Nam on honorable 
terms. 

We have taken the lead in the “atoms for 
peace” program and advocated a compre- 
hensive system for the limitation and con- 
trol of armaments together with any effec- 
tive system of international military inspec- 
tion which would prevent surprise attack by 
any aggressor. 

All in all, our efforts with the other free 
nations of the world to negotiate with the 
Communists have been fruitless. 

In addition, we have learned the bitter 
lesson that the Kremlin regime lives by the 
frankly stated philosophy that “promises are 
like pie crusts—made to be broken.” 

We have always regarded international 
agreements as sacred. 

The Communists on the contrary regard 
such covenants as mere scraps of paper which 
may be thrown into the wastebasket when it 
suits their pleasure or convenience. 

In trying to,achieve the goal of universal 
peace, it is a significant and deplorable fact 
that Russia as a government lacks national 
integrity as evidenced by her long record of 
broken promises. 

Ladies and gentlemen, on this Memorial 
Day of 1959 the need for national unity must 
rise above partisan politics—for every Amer- 
ican must stand shoulder to shoulder—‘o let 
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the Red rulers and the World know we are 
standing firmly against Communist agres- 
sion that has plagued the world for 40 
years. 

By standing united not only can we resist 
Communist designs for world conquest, but 
we will uphold the cherished principles of 
liberty and freedom for which millions of 
Americans made the supreme sacrifice. 

We dare not do less. 

Although we earnestly seek peace, we 
cannot afford to merely dream about it— 
not in this day of coldly calculated 
unfriendliness. 

We should keep in mind that those who 
died fighting for our country in time of 
war were realists. 

They faced facts bravely when they 
plunged into battle—and certainly they 
would not have us falter today. 

So it is in tribute to them that we trans- 
late our debt of gratitude into terms of 
practical thinking and positive action. 

On Memorial Day we fulfill three obli- 
gations: 

We strengthen our appreciation of the 
men whose sacrifices made secure, in large 
measure, the freedoms we have inherited. 

We pay tribute to those men through our 
spoken word, our floral tokens, and our 
prayers. 

Furthermore, we reaffirm our courage and 
determination to carry on our defense of 
the cause for which they fought. 

Finally, we declare again that our honored 
dead shall never be forgotten. 

And we quote these words from Theodore 
O’Hara’s “Bivouac of the Dead’: 


Nor shall your story be forgot, 
While fame her record keeps, 
Or honor po nts the hallowed spot 

Where valir proudly sleeps. 





Utah Is Ready for Visit USA Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





OF 
HON. DAVID S. KING 
OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 e 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
Visit USA Year, proclaimed by the Pres- 
ident, will bring thousands, perhaps 
millions, of visitors to our land, and I am 
confident many ‘of them, will remember 


Utah as the highlight of their American- 


stay 

Utah is well prepared to receive them. 
Utah abounds naturally in two ingredi- 
ents which makes memorable vaca- 
tions—-scenic splendor and friendly hos- 
pitality. 

I wish that every other State might be 
as well prepared. Visit USA Year will 
give Americans a marvelous opportunity 
to show the world what American life is 
truly like, and to win innumerable new 
friends for that way of life. 

Utah is always well prepared for visi- 
tors. The Utah Tourist and Publicity 
Council and its very able director, D. 
James (Jim) Cannon, see to it that the 
welcome mat always is out. The Na- 
tional Association of Travel Organiza- 
tions has praised the council for a superb 


folder which it has prepared for world- 


wide dissemination to advertise Utah in 
Visit USA Year. 
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The beauty of the folder, entitled 
“Utah: Land of Color and Contrast,’ is 
its simplicity. It gives a charming pic- 
ture of the scenic contrasts of the State, 
which embraces 2 of America’s 29 na- 
tional parks, 8 of its 83 national monu- 
ments, and some of its most historic 
trails and sites. I commend to your 
attention the written content of the 
folder, which is as follows: 

West of the Continental Divide of the 
Rocky Mountains, where the still-rugged 
peaks of the Wasatch and the Uintas and 
the LaSals begin giving way to the Great 
Basin, there lies the State of Utah. Mid- 
way between Canada and Mexico, a land of 
scenic contrasts almost beyond belief, Utah 
is the center of scenic America and one of 
the most remarkable areas of natural and 


-MmManmade wonders in all the world. 


Within its borders, Utah holds areas of 
rich historical interest. At Promontory near 
Great Salt Lake the golden spike joined 
the Nation by rail in 1869. Pony express 
stations (one of them now a Utah State 
park) mark the trail from St. Joseph to 
Sacramento. Four imposing Mormon tem- 
ples, monuments to a great faith, are located 
at Logan, Salt Lake City, Manti, and St. 
George. So, too, are the Mormon Trail, the 
route of Father Escalante and the Old 
Spanish Trail. 

Utah is many things at once. In natural 
resources it is a mountain of copper deep- 
dug at Bingham, natural gas and oil in ex- 
panding production, mining and fabricating 
of iron and steel, coal and minerals, and 
virgin timber and water contributing to a 
stable economy and holding rich future 
promise. 

Within this. bustling atmosphere, how- 
ever, the greatest interest of the visitor is 
in Utah's endless variety of vacation pleas- 
ure. More than 90 percent of the State's 
area still is untamed, a natural playground 
offering .adventure and excitement, sports 
and exploration in endless skein. Utah is 
the land of scenic contrasts, and this, prob- 
ably, is its greatest claim on the millions of 
visitors who annually seek pleasure within 
its borders. . 

Utah's Kaleidoscope is the green-carpeted 
Heber and Cache Valleys, the remote soli- 
tude of Pine Valley. It is the coral pink 
sands of southern Utah. It is the tall and 
snow-painted Uinta Mountains with their 


, 2,000 lakes, the rushing white water of 


upper Provo River. It is the heart-stopping 
thrill of shooting t#e rapids of the Colo- 
rado River’s Cataract Canyon or the sheer 
joy of water skiing on Bear Lake. 

In the spring the flowering desert is alive 
with a surpassing loveliness. In summer 
the. cool canyons and mountain country 
draw the city dweller. In autumn a wild 
profusion of color chokes the canyons, paints 
the hills. And, with winter, Utah’s world- 
famous powder snow in the rearby moun- 
tains provides incomparable sport out-of- 
‘doors while, below in the nearby cities, cul- 
tural activity attracts its own society of 
devotees. 

Utah’s wealth of natural wonders is re- 
flected in the high percentage of national 
parks and monuments established here. Of 
the Nation’s 29 national parks, Utah has 2: 
Zion and Bryce. Of the 83 national monu- 
ments, 8 are located here: Dinosaur, Hoven- 
weep, Timpanogos Cave, Capitol Reef, Arches, 
Rainbow Bridge, Cedar Breaks, and Natural 
Bridges. The newly created Utah State Park 
Commission also has several State parks in 
operation and has blueprinted development 
of other natural and historical wonders and 
recreational opportunities. 

In this land of contrast, you can visit the 
world’s largest bird refuge, float on Great 
Salt Lake’s buoyant waters. Elk will eat 
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from your hand on the winter range of Hard- 
ware Ranch, or you can ski in some of the 
world’s greatest snow and ski terrain at Alta, 
Brighton, Snow Basin, Beaver Mountain, 
Timp Haven, and 15 more areas. 

Utah is a land of moods and moments of 
soul-stisring thrilis, the crimson fire of a 
Utah sunset, the majestic silence of Monu- 
ment Valley, the unbelieveable vista from 
Dead Horse Point, the weird shapes and up- 
flung architecture. of arches and natural 
bridges, the total grandeur of Zion, the riot 
of color and shape of Bryce and Cedar 
Breaks, 

Utah is the breath-taking surprise of 
emerald lakes bursting into view at a high- 
way’s turn, the sudden charm of a country 
town framed in green countryside and 
nestled against gentle-sloping hills, the flash 
of a smile from the naturally hospitable 
Utah people, the quiet peace of long twilight. 

All this—and more—is Utah. For Utah 
truly is unique. It is one of America’s last 
great frontiers, much of it unmapped and 
little-known. It is small wonder that this 
exciting country, almost 2 centuries ago ex- 
plored by Father Eacalante, followed by a 
trade route of the Old Spanish Trail, later 
a haven for the trappers and mountain men 
and finally settled by the Mornion people, 
should become a 20th century wonder. 

Here, too, is a proud and distinct culture, 
an industrious and well-educated people, 
presenting drama and pageant and music in 
settings that distinguish them from per- 
formances anywhere else in the world. There 
is room to dream and to learn, an unhurried 
hospitality eager to share this:land of con- 
trasts with you. 





Events Compel Enactment of Strong Civil 
Rights Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the fail- 
ure of swift justice to bring the perpe- 
trators of the recent Mississippi lynch- 
murder before the bar of justice con- 
stitutes a mockery upon the criminal 
judicial system of our country. 

When punishment is certain in those 
cases where the facts of guilt are evident, 
an even greater crime is committed by 
those who contemptuously disregard the 
processes of law and orderly judicial pro- 
cedure by resorting to mob action. What 
a terrible example, and what powerful 
ammunition is thrust into the hands of 
our enemies at a time in our history 
when America is fighting to maintain 
freedom and democracy throughout the 
world. 

Must this heinous crime be repeated 
and repeated again, Mr. Speaker, before 
the Congress enacts a law that would 
bring to justice those who violate the 
civil rights of others? The demand for 
such legislation is developing into a 
crescendo throughout the country and 
most certainly this command by straight- 
thinking Americans should be met. 

To complain of the manner of treat- 


ment of the accused in this case is not 
to lessen the magnitude of the crime with 
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which he was charged. Punishment in 
cases of rape and murder should be 
swift and direct, but should be accom- 
plished according to law and within the 
guarantees of our Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no Member of 
this House, especially among my friends 
from the Southern States, who does not 
abhor and detest the occurrence of such 
an abominable crime as the one com- 
mitted by the mob at Poplarville, Miss. 
I believe the sentiment of all Americans 
is clearly set forth in an editorial pub- 
lished on Thursday morning, May 28, 
1959, in the Wichita Eagle, an outstand- 
ing newspaper of the Middle West. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I ask that this editorial 
from the Wichita, Kans., paper, of which 
R. M. (Dick) Long is the managing edi- 
tor, be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp so that it may be read by each 
Member of this body: 

ANTILYNCH LAW NEEDED 

When the FBI announced it was pulling 
out of the investigation of the lynching 
murder of Mack Parker at Poplarville, Miss., 
the thought occurred immediately that this 
underlined the need for a Federal antilynch- 
ing law. The same idea occurred to Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Various Northern Senators have declared 
the need for such a Federal law; Senator 
Jacos Javits of New York introduced amend- 
ments to pending civil rights bills providing 
for penalties against lynching. 

The last serious attempt made to pass 
an antilynching bill was in/1956. At that 
time, the bill was ditched in the House in 
favor of the compromise civil rights measure 

which passed the House and then passed 
the Senate in a changed form in 1957); in 
the Senate the antilynching bill was quietly 
pigeonholed, 

These bills would have provided severe 
penalties against anyone for harming or at- 
tempting to harm persons- because of race, 
color, religon, or national origin. If a death 
occurred, the penalties would go up to 20 
years in prison and $10,000 fine. 

Southerners have fought this bitterly, 
time after time. It is difficult to under- 
stand why, knowing that most responsible 
persons in the South shun violence; per- 
haps they feel it reflects unfairly on the kind 
of justice in Southern communities. 

Certainly there would seem to be a need 
for Federal authorities to take cases like the 
Parker lynching out of local and State hands 
when an obvious crime has been committed 
and State officials are either unable or un- 
willing to solve it. 





National Maritime Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


- Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the national observance of 
Maritime Day, May 22, a representative 
meeting of citizens interested in the 
maritime industry was held in Balti- 
-more and presided over by my able col- 
‘league, Congressman Epwarp A. Gar- 
mats. As one of the best-informed Mem- 
-bers of the Congréss on merchant ma- 
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rine affairs, the distinguished Congress- 

many portrayed the situation in the 

United States in connection with our 

fourth arm of.defense and reviewed de- 

velopments which have come under his 
observation as one of the ranking mem- 
bers of the House Merchant Marine and 

Fisheries Committee. 

His role was also to present Mr. Ralph 
E. Casey, president, American Merchant 
Marine Institute, which *e did in an 
eloquent manner. Mr. Casey, as one of 
the foremost spokesmen in the country 
on maritime matters, delivered a most 
interesting and challenging address. Its 
relevance to present-day issues is so ap- 
parent and its importance so related to 
the interest of the general public that I 
believe it should have the widest reading, 
and I therefore include it in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

An AppRESS BY RALPH E. CASEY, PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE INSTITUTE, 
BEFORE THE PROPELLOK CLUB OF BALTIMORE, 
NATIONAL Marrrrime Day, May 22, 1959 
It is a great pleasure to be here in Balti- 

more on this National Maritime Day. Tra- 
ditionally, this is the day when we ap- 
praise the merchant shipping situation, 
analyze how we stand and where we're 
going. Well, no one who has even the 
slightest connection with this business needs 
to be told that shipping generally is in a 
slump. Incidentally, somebdne asked the 
other day if shipping men were always dis- 
couraged and always complaining. The fact 
is that shipping people are never happy— 
contented, yes—but never happy. 

Well, even to be contented, I would have 
to be able to tell you here today that our 
Government really appreciates the value of 
a strong American merchant marine and is 
prepared to spend the money necessary to 
build and maintain it; that our friends 
abroad really appreciate what our industry 
accomplished in two world wars and in 
Korea, and are helping us attain a fleet large 
enough to protect the free world; that la- 
kor is really cooperating with .management 
and the Government to accomplish the prin- 
ciples of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936; 
and, lastly, that the various segments of the 
industry have finally learned to live and 
work together in unity to solve the serious 
problems which constantly arise. Unfortu- 
nately, however, none of this is true. 

Now each of these areas could well be the 
subject of separate speeches. Today, how- 
ever, I will discuss particularly some of the 
current problems on the governmental level. 
In January, the President called for a new 
study of American transportation policy, in- 
cluding that pertaining to the merchant ma- 
rine. This was unfortunate for a number 
of reasons: In the first place, everyone of 
these studies creates uncertainties in the 
minds of ship operators as to the perma- 
nence of Government standards, Govern- 
ment procedures, and fundamental Govern- 
ment attitudes. Doubt on any of these 
points could effectively wreck the industry- 
Government cooperation which is indispen- 
sable to the survival of American-flag ship-> 
ping under 20th century conditions. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 is, by 
its nature, a long-range measure. For al- 
most a quarter of a century it has fur- 
nished a goal anda set of norms on which 
the shipping industry has relied in good 
faith. Our current fleet replacement pro- 
gram is also long-range in nature, and can 
be successfully executed only under depend- 
able long-range legislation. The most vital 
element, that of financing, could be so af- 
fected as to defeat the entire program if 
Government commitments take on even a 
shade of uncertainty. 
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These are merely the chief governmental 
studies. In addition, there have been nu- 
merous industry projects along the same 
lines. With all these microscopic analyses, 
you will see why I question that another sur- 
vey at this time could tell us anything new. 

Another reason which makes this pro- 
posal regrettable is the effect it has had 
abroad. Nothing could have been better 
calculated to encourage the maritime powers 
of Europe in their campaign against our 
merchant marine. The President’s language 
must have suggested to them that some- 
where in Washington there existed doubt 
about our maritime policies. Certainly, I 
know from conversations with many Euro- 
peans in_London last.month that the re- 
quest for talks with the State Department 
to be held in Washington from June 8-12 
is definitely linked to the President’s call 
for a new study of merchant marine policy. 

Make no mistake about this. We are faced 
with the heaviest frontal attack yet made 
from abroad on our maritime subsidy laws 
and our cargo preference legislation. The 
British, Norwegians, Dutch, and others have 
made it clear that they regard these mer- 
chant marine supports as discriminatory 
and unjust. 

Fundamentally, the European position is 
that our merchant marine should be reduced 
to a bare minimum to be maintained solely 
for the defense of our own shores. They 


“believe our foreign commerce should be car- 


ried in their ships. The argument for this 
is that shipping for many of their countries 
contsibutes a great part of the national 
income, whereas here it does not; that if we 
really want to strengthen and develop the 
economies of Western Europe, we must help 
their merchant marines; that unless they 
carry the freight, they can’t earn the dollars 
to buy our goods; and that, for defense, we 
should rely on the NATO pool of shipping 
rather than our own ships. 

Since the European governments will soon 
be presenting their case in Washington to 
the State Department, an agency that in the 
past has not been wholly unsympathetic to 
this kind of argument, it is of crucial im- 
portance that this new attack on the Ameri- 
can merchant marine be met head on. 

While the real. objective will be to under- 
mine all our principal methods of merchant 
marine support, certain narrower targets 
will be highlighted as a starting point. 

th regard to subsidy, one target will be 
the speed of our new ships and particularly 
of the Mariner type. It will be alleged that 
the Government has subsidized speeds, in 
the interest of defense, which cannot be 
justified commercially, and has sold these 
ships to private owners at knocked-down 
prices computed without regard to the de- 
fense element. The consequence, they will 
claim, is that these ships are unfair com- 
petition in the various world trades where 
the Europeans are operating with much 
slower vessels. . * 

The real facts are these: Every steamship 
company that purchased Mariner-type ves- 
sels either paid for the use of thé 20-knot 
design speed or made an agreement with the 
Government to pay for the defense speed if 
it subsequently were used for private opera- 
tion. Fourteen Mariners have been sold on 
the basis of a 20-knot speed and the com-, 
panies acquiring them paid for the speed 
in the purchase price. Fifteen Mariners were 
sold on the basis of their being used as 18- 
knot vessels, and in the contracts of sale, 
there was a provision authorizing the Mari- 
time Administration to examine the logs and 
other pertinent documents of the vessel, 
every 3 months, in order to ascertain 
whether any of the defense feature speeds 
were being used. Where it has been used, 
it has been paid for. 

Under the new replacement agreements 
of. the subsidized lines, a speed clause also 
have been included whenever there has been 
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a national defense allowance for speed in 
excess of commercial requirements. And in 
some cases the Government has prevailed, 
in fact, insisted on higher speed vessels 
without additional allowance than the com- 
pany itself thought was necessary for the 
trade. Here, again, the company is, in effect, 
making an out-of-pocket contribution for 
defense purposes. It is also pertinent to 
comment that the tanker trade-in-and-bufld 
program, which was authorized by Congress 
about 5 years ago, resulted in a dismal fail- 
ure largely because the Government asked 
private tankship operators to build ships 
with speeds in excess of commercial needs. 

Another issue which will be raised by 
the Europeans is of extreme importance to 
this great shipbuilding area which includes 
Sparrows Point, Curtis Bay, and Key High- 
way. It will be claimed that the selection 
of Japan as the foreign shipbuilding center 
for use in determining a proper construction 
differential subsidy is unfair. You may re- 
call that in recent years the Federal Mari- 
time Board has used West Germany, the 
Netherlands, and Great Britain, but in the 
case of recent ships has selected Japan. 

This decision is in line with the basic 
philosophy of this section of the Merchant 
Marine Act. The construction subsidy is 
designed to offset the differerice in cost be- 
tween building a ship in this country, and 
what it would cost to build it abroad. In 
arriving at this differential, the Board takes 
the cost data from that foreign country 
where the operator would be most likely to 
go to have his ship built—price and other 
factors considered—if he were free to build in 
a foreign yard—which, of course, he is not. 
It Just so happens that at the time of the 
Board’s determination Japan was the place 
where at least these particular ships would 
be built. The truth is, however, that as of 
this moment there is little, if-any, difference 
in building costs between Japan and several 
centers in Western Europe. : 

Foreign antipathy to our 50-50 law is well 
known .and of long standing. Nothing new 
has developed except that with the slump in 
business all over the world our Government 
aid shipments look even more enticing to 
European shipowners. While they will at- 
tack the legislation, generally, again they 
will concentrate their immediate efforts on 
certain cargoes which they claim are really 
eommercial in nature as distinguished from 
Government sponsored. 

Specifically, the cargoes to be questioned 
will be those financed with Export-Import 
Bank loans. Strangely enough, these ship- 
ments are not directly covered by the cargo 
preference law which requires 50 percent to 
go in American-flag bottoms, but by a 1934 
law which could be administered as a 100 
percent American shipping requirement. 

Need I remind our foreign friends that 
business is bad everywhere. And American 
shipping intends to fight for every ton of 
cargo that is rightfully ours. We do not in- 
tend to concede one inch of ground to this 
attempt to hack away at the cargo preference 
principle, This policy was found fair and 
equitable at a time when it was much less 
essential. to the American merchant marine 
than it is today. The Europeans have called 
our 50-50 law flag discrimination. I suggest 
it more appropriately should be called flag 


salvation. 


The third phase of our shipping policy 
to be discussed in the June talks involves. 
those ships, American-owned, which art op- 
erated under the flags of Panama, Liberia, 
and Honduras. On this issue the Western 
European shipowers, governments and un- 
ions are lined up on the same side as the 
American unions but for different. reasons. 
The position of our unions, however, is clear 
and understandable; they want these ships 
under the American-flag manned by Ameri- 
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can seamen, In other words, they want 
the jobs. However, the European govern- 
ments, speaking primarily for European 
shipowners, do not want jobs for American 
seamen, nor for that matter jobs for their 
own seamen. They want these ships off the 
seas altogether. Of that, I am convinced. 
But since there is this fundamental differ- 
ence in objectives, it will be interesting to 
see what develops in Washington. 

In a speech delivered before the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce recently in 
Washingtén, I questioned the propriety of 
talks between foreign governments and our 
State Department concerning matters of 
policy which are crystallized in the form of 
laws on our statute books. I was subse- 
quently happy to see somewhat the same 
position taken, by the chairman of the two 
congressional committees on maritime mat- 
ters. In a letter signed by both Senator 
MAGNUSON and Congressman BoNNER the 
State Department was cautioned against any 
commitments on these matters. You may 
be sure we will be watching every move 
down there in the next few weeks. The 
industry is fighting mad. We do not intend 
to let the Europeans dictate our national 
maritime policy any more than they would 
want or permit us to dictate theirs. 





Public Cools to U.S. Highway Program 
Because of Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been very much disturbed by the pro- 
posal to again raise the Federal tax on 
gasoline to finance the U.S. highway 
program. I sincerely believe that there 
should be a reappraisal of the entire 
project with a new basis worked out for 
Federal and State participation. It ap- 
pears that there are a great number of 
people in the United States who agree 
that this should be done. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article from the Long Island 
Sunday Press of May 31, 1959: 

Tue TRENDEX News POLL: PuBLIC COooLs TO 
U.S. HicHway ProGRAM BECAUSE OF TAXES 
(By Jack Boyle, director, Trendex News Poll) 

Considerably less than half of the public 
wants the Federal highway program to go 
ahead as planned. . 

Resistance to taxes is the major reason. 


Suspicion of irregularities and graft are a 


minor reason. 

These facts emerged from this week’s 
Trendex News Poll, in which a scientifically 
selected cross section of the public was 
asked for opinions on the highway program. 

Trendex interviewers recalled that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had asked for an increase 
in Federal gasoline taxes to help pay for the 
program, and that a majority of the toll 
thruways had not been doing as. well as ex- 
pected. Then they asked, “What is your at- 
titude toward the Federal highway program? 
Do you think it should go ahead as planned? 
Be reexamined? Be curtailed or elimi- 
nated?” 

Here are the answers, by regions and in 
percentages: 
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East | Mid-|South| Far | Total 


west West 
Go eheed . <i nnedddeca- 30.2 | 37.7 | 42.9 | 53.1 38. 4 
Reexamine............ 39.6 | 36.2 | 29.2) 26.5] 35.9 
Curtail or eliminate_..| 17.4 | 14.5 | 13.8) 6.1 14.1 
No opinion...........-. 12.8) 1.6] 41)143)] 11.6 





The figures show xactly half of the people 
think the program should be reexamined, 
curtailed or eliminated. They also show 
that the program is favored most in the 
Far West and South, where distances be- 
tween large cities are often greater than in 
the Midwest and East. 

Trendex interviewers asked each person 
polled to give the reason for his answer, and 
it was among these explanations that the 
opposition to further taxes was expressed. 
This opposition appeared in all sections of 
the country and in all categories of answers. 
Many of those who said they wanted the pro- 
gram to go on as planned said, “But higher 
taxes weren't part of the plan.” 

Here is a sampling of the responses: 

A midwestern decorator: “The Federal 
Government shouldn’t have stuck its nose 
into State affairs. Taxes are exorbitant 
now.” A retired easterner: “What good are 
new highways if you can’t afford the gas to 
run your car on them?” A western tele- 
phone worker: ‘We are already spending so 
much we are being taxed to death. Let 
them cut down some of the bureaus.” 

A western service station operator: “It 
should be reexamined, but not by the peo- 
ple who approved it in the first place; We 
were assured that the last increase in gas 
taxes would be sufficient. Now they are 
coming back for more taxes.” An eastern 
janitor: ‘There is too much graft in high- 
way construction.” A western Mharber: 
“Some contracts are questionable in my 
opinion.” An eastern motorman: “In New 
York City we pay 6 cents to the State, 3 
cents to the Federal Government and 1 cent 
to the city on every gallon.” 

A midwestern salesman: “Our highways 
are 20 years behind the times.”. A retired 
westerner: “Present highways are in a de- 
plorable state.” The owner of a southern 
supply company: “They have already taxed 
up to pay for them; now let them give us 
the highways.” An eastern investigator: 
“The Government must go ahead simply be- 
cause the States aren’t doing their part.” 

An-eastern insurance agent: “I don't like 
traffic jams.” An eastern body shop fore- 
man: “In case of war we need adequate roads 
to evacuate people from target cities.” 





Propaganda at its Worst 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
when the general Government matters 
appropriation bill for 1960 was before 
the House of Representatives, I offered 
an amendment to cut $400,000 from 
President Eisenhower’s so-called emer- 
gency fund. 

I offéred this amendment in the inter- 
ests of economy and because the sub- 
committee hearings on this subject 
clearly revealed that $400,000 of the $1 
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million so-called emergency fund voted 
to the President for the current fiscal 
year’ had in fact been used, not for an 
emergency, but to underwrite the activi- 
ties of what is known as the Draper 
committee—an aggression assembled by 
the White House for the purpose. of 
propagandizing Congress and the Amer- 
ican people to the alleged need for ad- 
ditional billions of dollars annually for 
the foreign handout program. 

In other words, and contrary to the 
plain intent of Congress, at~ least 
$400,000 of taxpayer money was and is 
being used by the executive branch of 
Government to flim-fiam the public. 

If further proof is needed I herewith 
present a statement by Brig. Gen. Bon- 
ner Fellers, U.S. Army, retired, and now 
the National Director of the Citizens 
Foreign Aid Committee. Appearing be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on May 22, 1959, General Fellers 
has this to say: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, for the privilege of appearing be- 
fore you, I am grateful. My name is Bon- 
ner Fellers. I am a brigadier general, US. 
Army, retired. I have been graduated from 
various Army schools beginning with West 
Point and including the War College. For 
2 years, 1940-42, I was the U.S. observer 
of combat with the British forces in the 
desert campaigns in Libya. From 1943-46, 
I was on the staff of General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur. My duties included 
Chief of Joint Planning and Military Secre- 
tary to General MacArthur. 

n Tuesday, April 28, 1959, Gen. William 
H. Draper, Jr., Chairman of the President’s 
Citizens Panel on Foreign Aid, addressed the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce breakfast. He 
attacked the entire program advocated by 
the Citizens Foreign Aid Committee. His 
attack, in general, paralleled the criticism 
previously published by the _ executive 
branch of the Government for the use of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
copies of which doubtless have been issued 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Consequently, as head of the President’s 
Citizens Panel, which has already cost 
American taxpayers nearly half a million 
dollars, General Draper, possibly to a con- 
siderable degree, reflects administration 
views. 

The General’s opening sentences were: 

“You here this morning, and all of the 
American people, are being asked by the 
committee headed by your other speaker 
(Mr. Walter Harnischfeger) to ‘take our 
first stand in the last ditch.’ 

“You are being asked to embrace the 
fortress-America concept—the idea that 
America’s safety lies in isolation—lies in:a 
hurried retreat back into our own hemis- 
phere.” 

General Draper’s remarks completely mis- 
represent and distort the views of the 
Citizens Foreign Aid Committee. We ad- 
vocate neither isolation nor retreat. 

In this air/space/nuclear age, a decision— 
if war is forced upon us—will not be 
reached on the ground. It will come from 
the sky. Five or fifty or no American divi- 
sions in West Germany would make little 
difference, militarily. These divisions, or 
lack of them, could not influence the deci- 
sion being reached in the sky. 

The United States is the only power will- 
ing and able to challenge the Soviet Union. 
Consequently, it is likely and it is mili- 
tarily sound, that if the Reds strike, they 
will bypass Europe and strike directly 
against the United States. Should this 
event occur, the United States and our allies 
could be defended more effectively if our 
forces and resources are not deployed, as at 
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present, in indefensible positions around 
the world. ; 

With intercontinental bombers and inter- 
continental ballistic missiles in the hands 
of both the Soviets and the United States, 
the teriffic striking power of these two 
colossi is only hours and minutes apart. 
Thus, today, it is foolish to speak of isola- 
tion for the United States. Modern tech- 
nology has made isolation impossible. 

General Draper continued to misrepre- 
sent our stand: 

“They (our Committee) would cold- 
bloodedly let our friends and allies fend 
for themselves against the Communist men- 
ace.” 

This assumption is wholly unjustified. 

Our Committee has indicated no inclina- 
tion to repudiate treaties, or to abandon our 
allies, or to permit the Soviets to take over 
the free world. We stand uncompromis- 
ingly for free world defense with principal 
reliance on the air/space/nuclear striking 
power which our Strategic Air Command 

(SAC) now possesses, SAC is the only mili- 
tary force in the world which the Kremlin 
fears. With such totally destructive strik- 
ing power at our disposal], the Soviet Union 
is unlikely to start a war. But if war came 
today, we could win quickly and decisively. 

The majority of the planes in SAC, how- 
ever, are wearing out; our intercontinental 
ballistic missile program lags. Our Com- 
mittee stands for immediate action to keep 
SAC overwhelmingly superior to the Red 
strategic striking power. 

Today, the United States alone is provid- 
ing the entire free worid with the protec- 
tion of the greatest known war deterrent— 
SAC, and so long as SAC is superior to Red 
strategic power, our deterrent is likely to 
continue effective. 

In the light of our airspace nuclear force, 
the withdrawal of our troops from West 
Germany, which General Draper deplores, 
in no sense represents an abandonment of 
our allies. 

SAC costs the United States billions of 
dollars annually. If SAC maintains our air- 
space nuclear defense of the free world, and 
this it does, surely our allies in Western 
Europe, whose economy is now flourishing, 
should replace the five American divisions 
now stationed in West Germany. 

To continue quoting General Draper: 

“* * * the Kremlin, which has de- 
manded that our forces leave Taiwan and 
the western Pacific and that our troops 
be pulled out of Berlin, would warmly en- 
dorse every recommendation made by this 
other committee.” 

Again, General Draper is in gross error. 
Our first report, “Foreign Aid and You,” 
containg in its second recommendation, “in 
countries which we are morally obligated to 
defend and which are directly threatened 
with Red aggression, military assistance—for 
the time being—should be continued, but on 
a realistic basis.” Our committeee’s pres- 
entation before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, April 20, used this recom- 
mendation and cited Formosa and Korea’ as 
examples. Therefore, the Kremlin would 
not warmly endorse every recommendation 
which our committée has made. And the 
Kremlin most certainly would not endorse 
the strengthening of SAC to which our com- 
mittee is dedicated. 

General Draper put these questions: 

“Do we—the richest and most powerful 
Nation in the world—help to defend the free 
world and thus defend ourselves? 

“Or do we default our responsibility * * * 
default the leadershtp we have inherited * * * 
abandon the rest of the world to Communist 
conquest and in effect accept worldwide 
defeat?” 

Our Committee endorses the only weapons 
system—SAC—Ccapable of defending the Free 
World. The surface defense which General 
Draper proceeds to outline could result in 
our defeat and in the abandonment of our 
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allies. He traces “the free world’s far flung 
defense perimeter * * * manned jointly by 
allied and United States forces”: 

“It extends through the NATO area in 
Céntral Europe, through the Middle East and 
around the rim of Asia to the Northern 
Pacific * * *. 

“It is a very wide area important to our 
security; the nations of this area cannot de- 
fend it without our help. 

“Together we do have the strength * * *. 

“If strong and: well-armed forces hold 
these perimeter positions, then in the event 
of local aggression our friends and allies and 
we ourselves gain time for reinforcement.” 

General Draper and the advocates. of sur- 
face defense would station American. troops 
about the Soviet perimeter knowing that 
they and those of our allies, will never equal 
in strength the forces of the Soviet Union 
and her allies. They ignore the lessons 
handed down from Napoleon and Hitler who 
fell victims of Russia’s unlimited manpower, 
her intolerable winters and her enormous 
distances. In the light of our present supe- 
rior strategic striking power, what a false 
picture of America’s true capabilities Gen- 
eral Draper has painted! 

He speaks of strong and well armed forces 
about the Soviet perimeter. Whose forces? 

The 21 divisions in NATO? Allied forces in 
Iraq? Iran? Afghanistan? Pakistan? India? 
Burma? Thailand? How ridiculous is it to 
pretend that “strong and well armed forces” 
exist or will exist to “hold these perimeter 
positions.” Every one of these countries has 
trouble maintaining internal order and con- 
trol. It would be useless’ for us to garrison 
these far flung perimeters even if we could 
afford the billions of dollars and the mil- 
lions of men that would be required. 

Yet General Draper and others high in the 
defense picture, believe the issues can be 
resolved by ground combat along the Soviet 
frontier. He calls this nonexistent perimeter 
force “a major deterrent to aggression apd 
an opportunity through negotiation to avoid 
war itself”. 

What is a deterrent? To be effective, a 
deterrent must incite fear—sufficient fear to 
prevent the enemy from striking. There is 
nothing in our imaginary perimeter force 
to incite fear in anyone. Thus, surface 
forces about the Soviet perimeter cannot 
constitute a deterrent or offer “an opportu- 
nity through negotiation to avoid war itself.” 

The real deterrent, SAC, is commanded 
from Omaha. Today it has the capability of 
destroying the Soviet war potential in a 
matter of hours. This is the deterrent which 
we—at all costs—must keep stronger than 
the Red strategic forces. 

The real barrier to Free World security lies 
in the fact that many of our Government 
planners are unwilling to face these new 
facts. They are unwilling to concentrate our 
strength and genius to meet the new airspace 
nuclear threat which now wings over our 
heads like a vulture. 

SAC neutralizes this Red threat and in- 
sures the safety of the free world. It is not 
our Committee, rather it is General Draper 
and those for whom he speaks who—through 
faulty strategy—are abandoning our allies. 
And not once in his address did General 
Draper mention SAC—the ‘true keeper of the 
peace today. 





“Belize” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 
IN THE atin 3 sieaiepviiidis 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, in 
my congressional district, which is prob- 
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ably the most heterogeneous district in. 
the United States, there are many people 
with tremendous ability and knowledge 
of not only our Government but of our 
Latin-American neighbors. One of my 
constituents, also a good friend, is Attor- 
ney William J. Bianchi, former State 
senator of the 22d senatorial district of 
New York, which district I formerly 
represented. 

Mr. Bianchi is an expert in Latin- 
American affairs, a linguist, and a dedi- 
cated public servant. During his spare 
time, he has concerned himself with 
problems affecting the Spanish-speaking 
peoples, and particularly of the problems 
confronting Latin-America. 

I commend the editor and the director 
of the-Las Americas Publishing Co., Mr. 
Gaetano Massa, who has recognized the 
talent of Mr. Bianchi and published his 
monograph dealing with the territory 
of Belize on British Honduras. The 
book “Belize’’ deals with the dispute be- 
tween Guatemala and Great Britain over 
the territory of Belize. This dispute 
had its origin in the 17th century and 
Still obtains. It cries out for solution 
and this book sheds light upon the prob- 
léms and gives rise to a possible solution. 

Even preliminary inquiry will reveal 
that the voluminous publications about 
the subject have, unfortunately, been 
ex-parte in nature. 

For practical purposes the monograph 
may be divided into three parts. 

The first part deals with the White 
Book, published by the Guatemalan Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, which is the sum 
and. substance of Guatemala’s case 
against Great Britain. 

The second part of the monograph is 
dedicated to~tracing ownership, right, 
and title in relation to the territory of 
Belize or British Honduras. It includes, 
therefore, treaties, statutes, excerpts 
from government archives, diplomatic 
letters, and documents of state, as well 
as citations by Guatemala of cases and 
authorities on international law that 
bear materially on the question. It cor- 
relates their existence and relation to 
Great Britain’s occupancy and owner- 
ship of the disputed territory. 

The third portion of the monograph 
evaluates the reasoning employed and 
the claims raised against Great Britain 
as well as their validity in the light of 
logic, law, and historical fact. Both the 
reasoning and the claims are subjected 
to study, question, application to the 
facts, and analysis. In some cases, the 
premises on which the reasoning or 
claims are based are even conceded for 
purposes of discussion. Such a pro- 
cedure insures thoroughness of treat- 
ment. Thus, where some fault is found 
with the immediate bases upon which a 
claim rests, all further consideration of 
the topic is not ipso facto terminated by 
reason of such fault. The correctness 
of the grounds upon which the claim or 
reasoning rests is assumed for the pur- 
pose of determining, in such an event, 
the soundness of the final or ultimate 
conclusion. 

Mention is also made of documents 
like, the Clayton Bulwer and Dallas 
Clarendon pacts. They have not been 
dealt with separately. Together with 
other treaties, excerpts from parliamen- 
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tary’ debates, diplomatic communica- 
tions, and letters of state that do not 
bear directly on the question,.they have 
‘been accorded space and attention com- 
mensurate only with their importance as 
related but collateral matters. 

Finally, the monograph calls atten- 
tion to the extra legal methods proposed 
for settiing the problem unilaterally and 
indicates several contingencies which 
may resolve the protracted dispute. 

I am proud that a constituent of mine 
took the trouble to make a needed, thor- 
ough and impartial study of the entire 
matter. 
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, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am ‘in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Recorp 
an. article appearing in the Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Deseret News-Telegram of 
December 19, 1958, entitled “Utah Hep- 
atitis Cases Triple 1957 Figure”: 

UrTraH HEPATITIS CASES TRIPLE 1957 FIGURE 


This year in Utah there have been nearly 
three times as many cases of infectious 
hepatitis, a lives inflammation formerly 
known as yellow jaundice, as in 1957. 

Through December 12 there were 177 cases 
reported this year compared with 66 for 
the same period of last year. In all of 1957 
there were 74 cases. 

However, there have been four deaths 
this year compared with six in 1957. 

“Thus far,” says Dr. George W. Soffe, in- 
terim State health director, “we haven't 
been able to attribute the increase to any- 
thing definite.” 

“It is one of those viruses that hit here 
and there. Last year there was quite a bit 
of it in San Juan County. This year it has 
been in all areas of the State.” 

Dr. A. A. Jenkins, director of disease con- 


*trol for the Utah State Health Department, 


points out that infectious hepatitis usually 
is not fatal although it does cause pro- 
longed disability., 


FEVER, NAUSEA 


Symptoms include fever, lack of appetite, 
nausea, and vomiting, high abdominal 
pair” fatigue, and headache. Stools are 
clay-colored and bile appears in the urine. 
A yellowing of the skin and whites of the 
eyes is the most easily recognizable symp- 
tom but it does not occur in all Cases. 

Dr. Jenkins emphasizes that recognition 
of the disease and ‘medical care are “aw- 
fully important.” Gamma globulin is highly 
effective in preventing its spread to other 
members of the same family. 


“THROUGH MOUTH 


The ‘infectious hepatitis virus enters the 
body through the mouth. It is believed to 
be spread through water that is sewage- 
contained though epidemics have been re- 
lated to contaminated food and milk. There 
also is a. possibility it is spread through 
person to person contact. 

Personal cleanliness and community sani- 
tation help control spread of the disease, 
Dr. Jenkins says. 

A related disease, serum hepatitis, is 
spread through transfusion of whole blood 
from infected persons. No cases of this 
disease were reported this year to the State. 
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Growing Menace of Mail Order 
Obscenity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent heretofore 
granted, I am including a copy of a re- 
lease by the Postmaster General calling 
attention to the ever growing menace of 
mail order obscenity. General Summer- 
field urges the immediate need of con- 
certed action in an attempt to deal with 
this serious problem: 

GROWING MENACE OF Mar, OrpDER OBSCENITY— 
SMUT MERCHANTS CONCENTRATE ON CHIL- 
DREN—FILTH Sates Top HALF-BILLION 
DOLLARS—POSTMASTER GENERAL DECLARES 
War ON RACKET—NATION’S PARENTS ARE 
Key To EFFEcTIvVE ACTION 


WHAT IS THE MAIL ORDER OBSCENITY RACKET? 


The vile racket that traffics in obscenity 
and pornography by mail has now reached a 
sales level estimated at more than a half bil- 
lion dollars a year. 

Relying on the historic sanctity of first- 
class mail in the United States, and liberal 
court interpretations of what constitutes ob- 
scenity, peddlers of filth can reach into vir- 
tually every home in America. 

This is a matter of growing concern espe- 
cially to American parents because teenagers 
and even grade school boys and girls are be- 
coming the principal. targets of these rack- 
eteers. 

The Post Office Department, which is re- 
sponsible for enforcing the laws against 
transmitting indecent literature and film 
through the mail, estimates that merchants 
of filth will double the scope of their already 
extensive operations over the next 4 years 
unless parents and the decent-minded public 
join in a determined campaign to stamp out 
this racket. 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield 
has emphasized that the absolute privacy of 
the mail is a basic American right, and that 
the Post Office Department cannot, and will 
not, violate this right, even when it has 
strong evidence that the mail is being used 
for unlawful purposes. 

The Post Office Department, therefore, 
must rely on the complaints of an alert 
citizenry—of people into whose homes solici- 
tation, material is sent—to take action 
against the purveyeors of mail order obscen- 
ity. 

ANTIQUATED LAWS AND LIBERAL COURT 
INTERPRETATIONS A HANDICAP 
Until August of 1958, however, an addi- 


tional handicap was placed on the Post Office 
Department. Obscenity laws had shackled 


“the Government by permitting it to prose- 


cute only at the point of origin of,.the mail. 
This meant that: court actions were taken 
primarily in New York and Los Angeles, 
where interpretations of what is obscene 
or pornographic are much different from 
those in the average American community. 

In recent years, the Post Office Department 
had urged Congress to amend the law so 
that prosecutions could take place where 
the obscene material was received, where 
the actual damage was being done, and where 
citizens would have an opportunity to ex- 
press their standards of morality and 
decency. This amendment was enacted, and 
signed into law by President Eisenhower, in 
August of 1958. 

Taking advantage of the new legislation, 
the Post Office Department during the past 
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year has completed approximately 14,000 
separate investigations, almost two-thirds of 
them based on complaints from American 
parents whose children received lewd solici- 
tations for sales of obscene materials through 
the mails. 

NO YOUNGSTER, IS SAFE FROM SOLICITATION BY 

MERCHANTS OF FILTH 


A child need not have indicated any in- 
terest in this trash to receive it in the mail. 
The racketeers openly Solicit every young 
person whose name they can obtain, whether 
through the purchase of mailing lists, study 
of school classbooks, or through the use of 
fake business fronts. Postmaster General 
Summerfield says the’Post Office Department 
has thousands of letters from indignant par- 
ents whose children received unsolicited ob- 
scene material soon after answering an ad- 
vertisement to purchase some innocent item 
such as a baseball bat or a toy automobile, 
or whose names were obtained because they 
had joined a youth club or social group. 

In a recert raid by the postal inspectors in 
New York City on just one dealer in pornog- 
raphy, 17 tons of highly obscene printed and 
filmed materials were confiscated, as well 
as mailing lists containing the names of 
thousands of high school graduates culled 
out of high-school yearbooks. 

The Post Office Department estimates that 
between 700,000 and a million children in 
American homes will receive unsolicited ob- 
scene and pornographic literature through 
the mails this year. 

POSTMASTER GENERAL URGES CONCERTED ACTION 


In testifying before Congress recently, 
Postmaster General Summerfield said: 

“Ruthless mail-order merchants in filth 
are violating the homes of the Nation in de-? 
finance of the National Government. They 
are callously dumping into the hands of our 
children, through our mailboxes at home, 
unordered lewd material, as well as samples 
soliciting the sale of even more objectionable 
pictures, slides, films, and related filth. Un- 
questionably, these large, defiant barons of 
obscenity are contributing to the alarming 
increase in juvenile delinquency, as many 
noted authorities have publicly observed on 
repeated occasion.” 

Repeatedly, in the investigations of armed 
robbery, extortion, embezzlement, and for- 
gery, authorities find that those guilty of 
the crimes were early collectors of obscene 
pictures and films. 

Authorities also point out-that sex crim- 
inals and sex murderers almost always prove 
to have a long record of addiction to porno- 
graphic and sadistic material. Children who 
are never exposed to this material, it is noted, 
may nevertheléss be victims of sex criminals 
who have been exposed to it. 

In a speech in Washington in May 1959 
Postmaster General Summerfield said the 
Post Office has diligently tried to keep the 
mails clear of indecent materials. 

In the fiscal year of 1958, he stated, invesg- 
tigations conducted by postal inspectors 
caused the arrest of 293 persons. The Post 
Office General Counsel issued 92 orders bar- 
ring use of the mails to dealers in, pornogra- 
phy. The arrests in 1958 were ‘45 percent 
above the previous year and—Mr. Summer- 
field predicted—will increase substantially 
again this year. 

With the weapon of the new legislation in 
hand, he declared, the Post Office is greatly 
intensifying its campaign. 

“We are, in effect,” he said, “declaring war 
on thesé purveyors of filth, big and little, 
high and low.” 

“We are launching an intense and unre- 
lenting effort to stop this monstrous assault 
on the Nation’s children in every way pos- 
sible. 

“And we are confident that, with adequate 
public and legislative support, this job can 
be done.” 
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FOURFOLD PROGRAM OF COOPERATION 


To achieve this cooperation, the fourfold 
Post Office program is: 

1. Drawing maximum public attention to 
the menace of this racket; 

2. Urging parents to help apprehend the 
mailers of filth to their children; 

8. Helping mobilize community support 
behind adequate law enforcement of local 
ordinances or State laws when these pur- 
veyors are apprehended and brought to 
court; 

4. Rallying public opinion behind new and 
stiffer legislation on obscenity. 


PARENTS OF AMERICA ARE KEY TO EFFECTIVE 
ACTION AGAINST THIS RACKET 


Parents into whose homes obscene ma- 
terial is mailed are urged to take these two 
simple steps: 

1. Save all materials received, including 
the envelope and all enclosures; and 

2. Report the matter immediately to the 
local postmaster, and turn the materials over 
to him, either in person or by mail. 

Postal inspectors stand ready to take action 
when evidence is received anywhere that the 
laws applying to the mailing of pornographic 
material have been violated 

The Congress has shown deep concern over 


this problem, and special committees are cur- 
rently giving it serious and purposeful 
study. 


In increasing numbers of communities 
throughout the country, parents, various or- 
ganizations, civic groups, newspaper publish- 
ers and others are working together in deter- 
mined efforts to help meet the racketeers’ 
challenge. 

By supporting and aiding the Post Office, 
and backing up Members of Congress and 
local officials who are fighting to stamp out 
this evil, they can look to the real success 
that is vital to the Nation’s moral fiber and 
future welfare. 


I 
Come to Oregon’s Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1959 


* Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, my friend 
and colleague, Senator Ricuarp L. Nevu- 
BERGER, has written a fine article en- 
titled “Oregon’s Big Birthday Party” in 
the Eagle for June 1959. No one knows 
better than Dick NEUBERGER how to sing 
the praises of Oregon. 

I hope many of our colleagues and 
readers of the Recorp will have an op- 
portunity to come to air conditioned 
Oregon to join in the celebration of its 
100th birthday. Under a previous con- 
sént I include the text of Senator Nreu- 
BERGER’S article: 

OrEGON’s Bic BirTHDAY Party 
(By Ricwarp L. NEUBERGER) 

(The author: U.S. Senator from Oregon, and 
a veteran member of Portland Aerie, 
P.O.) 

In that distant year when Hawaii cele- 
brates the first centennial of its statehood, 
its Pacific Coast sister State of Oregon will 
be 200 years old. This is another way of em- 
phasizing that 1959 marks the 100th anniver- 
sary of Oregon’s admission to the Union. 
While activities celebrating congressional 
passage of Hawalian statehood are dying 


June 1 


down in the colorful islands, Oregonians are 
just beginning a festive year full of activities 
commemorating their admission day, which 
occurred on the eve of the Civil War. 

Vacations on this last great. frontier are 
always exciting, but Oregon, in 1959, is put- 
ting forth a special effort to make the tourist 
season a memorable one. Portland will be 
the site of a huge exposition and interna- 
tional trade fair from June 10 to Septem- 
ber 17 and all Eagle Aeries in the State are 
participating in the promotion of this event. 
More than 50 foreign nations will submit ex- 
hibits. 

Furthermore, such traditional Oregon 
events as the Portland Rose Festival, Ash- 
land Shakespearean Festival, and Pendleton 
Round-Up will be far more elaborate and ex- 
tensive in tribute to the fact that Oregon has 
achieved the ripe old age of 100. Many gala 
events fight for attention on the crowded 
centennial calendar. 

The Eagle who brings his family to Port- 
land, the State’s largest city, in June for 
the opening of the exposition and trade fair 
will be caught up in the Mardi Gras-like 
excitement of the famed Rose Festival., The 
favorite flower of the city of roses will bre the 
featured attraction—from the new Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, where a miniature streamlined 
train winds through wooded hills around ene 
of the West’s most elaborate garden areas, 
to the grand floral parade downtown. 

On the nearby white slopes of Mount Hood, 
the flower will be saluted in the Golden Rose 
ski tournament. Headquarters for this ex- 
traordinary climax to a spring celebration is 
Timberline Lodge. The only inn of its type 
in the Nation’s 153 national forests, Timber- 
line Lodge offers a host of attractions for the 
winter sports fan or casual visitor, including 
many examples of native Northwest Indian 
art, a new steam-heated swimming pool, and, 
of course, the spectacular ski runs. 

July brings a wealth of rodeos and pioneer 
celebrations as rich as Oregon’s western heri- 
tage. A variation on the cowboy theme is 
spotlighted in the Independence Day week- 
end Albany Timber Carnival. Daring birlers, 
who compete to stay on twirling logs in a 
millpond, and high climbers vie for world 
titles in skills of the industry that has 
been the bulwark of the Oregon economy. 

The world-famous Shakespearean Festival 
draws crowds to the pleasant southern Ore- 
gon community of Ashland through August 
and early September as renowned perform- 
ers display the Bard’s works in authentic cos- 
tumes and settings. Amid the rich wheat 
and cattle country of the broad eastern part 
of the State, real live cowboys and Indians 
delight small fry and oldsters alike in mid- 
September with one of the greatest of wild 
west events, the Pendleton Roundup. 

The list of festivals and celebrations, many 
of them sponsored or actively promoted by 
Aeries, runs to great length. Most of the 
events share a common debt, however. They 
are made extraordinary by, or even based 
solely upon, some aspect of Oregon’s natural 
beauty. No matter how long the list of man- 
made spectacles, the State’s awesome scenery 
— the planning committee one better every 
time. 

Numerous regattas and fishing festivais 
glorify the contribution of the sea to Ore- 
gon’s picturesque coastal towns. No single 
celebration, however, can fittingly honor the 
magnificent 300 miles that a veteran Life 
photographer once told me was the most 
beautiful and spectacular of all the world’s 
great seacoasts that he had ever photo- 
graphed. Fortunately for Oregonians and 
visitors, every beach on the coast was re- 
served for public use by the farsighted action 
of Gov. Oswald West back in 1909. 


It was at the northern end of this coast, 
near Astoria where the great and_ powerful 
Columbia River greets the sea, that Lewis 
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and Clark spent the winter of 1805-06 after 
becoming the first Americans to venture 
overland to Oregon. The National Park Serv- 
ice is reconstructing their campsite as part 
of Fort Clatsop National Monument. 

Farther down this unparalleled coast lie 
the vast Oregon dunes, towering billows of 
sand sheltering tiny clear lakes. I have re- 
cently introduced in Congress legislation to 
have the dunes area further preserved and 
developed for the public by giving national 
seashore status to them, and to the famed 
nearby Sea Lion Caves, where as many as 
2,500 of the slippery animals frolic in under- 
ground caverns. 

Spectacular as the coastline is, it must 
share honors with the mountain ranges that 
dominate virtually every Oregon horizon. 
The Skyline Trail threads along the crest of 
the Cascade Mountains, which soar as a 
north-to-south centerpiece. In northeastern 
Oregon, the Wallowas climb ruggedly from a 
high plateau, forming America’s own little 
Switzerland around alpine meadows and 
lakes. 

Widely traveled Justice William O. Douglas 
of the U.S. Supreme Court insists that the 
Wallowas are more beautiful than European 
topography to which they are so often com- 
pared. 

The timbered slopes of Oregon’s awesome 
mountain ranges drink deeply of western 
slope rains. As a result, many foaming 
streams rush to the ocean, daring anglers to 
capture the wealth of steelhead and trout 
their waters shelter. On the lower stretches 
of one such stream, southwestern Oregon’s 
beautiful Rogue River, the entire family will 
enjoy a pleasant day’s diversion, traveling 
from Gold Beach upriver to the little town 
of Agness and back in the boat that de- 
livers mail. 

Father will want to return to cast a fly 
in the swift Rogue’s white water or troll for 
the big fellows on the bar at the Pacific end 
of the stream. All along the coast, mothers 
and children join fathers in surf fishing, a 
popular year-round, license-free sport. 

In every corner of Oregon’s abundant scen- 
ery—besides the smooth sands of a Pacific 
Beach, near a high mountain lake or next to 
a rushing trout stream--the visitor will find 
room for tents, trailers, or picnics in one of 
164 well-kept State parks, more than any 
other State. Pleasant tourist cabins and 
motels are set conveniently alongside the 
good roads and highways. 

The challenges of the great outdoors have 
made Oregon one of the last frontiers of 
America. But the pioneer spirit of the set- 
tlers who brought their belongings painfully 
to the new country by Conestoga wagon or 
Cape Horn steamer was not limited only to 
carving new livelihoods out of verdent for- 
ests and rich rangeland. The State has been 
a cradle for murderous political reform 


* movements and leaders. 


The progressive ideas in Government long 
advocated by the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
find a hospitable reception in Oregon. Our 
State has been a leader in Government re- 
form. Oregon was the first to introduce the 
initiative and referendum, by which peti- 
tions may be used to place any proposal on 
the ballot for a plebiscite by the people. This 
machinery has been used to assure Oregon a 
high standard of old-age welfare and an edu- 
cational system which ranks high in the 
Nation. Oregon, for example, was the first 
State to enact legislation providing maxi- 
mum hours and minimum wages for women 
and children in industry. 

Furthermore, Oregon led all other states 
in bringing about the direct election of US. 
Senators. Until Oregon elected a Senator by 
popular vote, Members of the Senate were 
appointed by the State legislature. This 
often encouraged corrupt deals and suprem- 
acy of special interests. After Oregon had 
made the breakthrough, the 17th amend- 
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ment to the Federal Constitution soon fol- 
lowed, making mandatory the election of all 
Senators at the ballot box. The famed Sena- 
tor William E. Borah, of Idaho, said Oregon's 
people were entitled to the credit for this 
major reform. 

In Oregon the Eagles have found a fertile 
soil for all their principal causes. The state 
maintains high standards of health, and 
Aeries have collected generously of funds for 
the Damon Runyon Memorial Institute for 
Cancer Research. Only recently the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health made one of the 
largest grants in many years—$1,297,000 to 
be matched by a similar sum from the 
State—for a medical research center at the 
University of Oregon Medical School. 

Jobs After 40 is also a popular undertak- 
ing in Oregon. Because the State has been 
@ mecca for many people nearing normal 
retirement age, Oregon has a population 
sympathetic to legislation which would pro- 
tect people from discrimination in employ- 
ment due to their later years. The Eagles 
have accumulated the signatures of thou- 
sands of Oregon citizens who support the 
Jobs After 40 program. As a Senator from 
Oregon and sponsor of this proposal, I feel 
that I enjoy the support of most of my con- 
stituents in advancing the undertaking. 

Many improved highways, supplemented 
by the State’s own fine network of roads, 
will make it easier for the visitor to travel 
in Oregon, but the majestic scenery, which 
dominatés all else, will continue to make it 
difficult for him to leave the State. Eagles 
who visit Oregon in this centennial year 
will find that out, and some of the State’s 
Aeries may find their membership rolls fat- 
tened with transfer member when the year 
is over. Eagles, like other visitors, are only 
human, 





Remarks by the Honorable Fred Seaton, 
Secretary of the Interior, at the Lincoln 

~ Sesquicentennial Stamp Dedication, 
Washington, D.C., May 30, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 
o 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
among the notables attending the dedi- 
cation of the 4-cent Lincoln sesquicen- 
tennial stamp at the Lincoln Memorial 
last Saturday, was our esteemed Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the Honorable "red 
Seaton. 

His remarks should become a part of 
the historical record of this sesquicen- 
tennial year. Under unanimous con- 
sent I submit them for the Appendix 
of the REcorp: 

ReMaRKS BY FRED A. SEATON, SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR, AT THE LINCOLN SESQUICEN- 
TENNIAL STAMP DEDICATION, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., May 30, 1959 
With pleasure I join in welcoming all of 

you to this noble Lincoln shrine, dedicated 

37 years ago today and now administered 

by the Department of the Interior. 

It seems to me to be althogether fitting 
and proper that we pay tribute on Memorial 
Day to the man who delivered on the terrible 
battlefield at Gettysburg the classic tribute 
to our honored. dead. .- j 

It is equally fitting that we honor him b 
issuing a commemorative stamp. 

Though the ‘historic fact is largely over- 
looked, in May of the year 1833, a new post- 
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master was commissioned at New Salem, IIl., 
the first office Abraham Lincoln ever held 
under the Federal Government. 

According to Lincoln’s friend and biog- 
rapher, William Herndon, Postmaster Lin- 
coln received a salary “proportionate to the 
amount of business done. Whether Lincoln 
solicited the appointment himself, or wheth- 
er it was given him without the asking,” 
Herndon continues, “I do not know; but cer- 
tain it is his administration gave general 
satisfaction. The mail arrived once a week, 
and we can imagine the extent of time and 
labor required to distribute it, when it is 
known that he carried the office around in 
his hat. Mr. Lincoln used to tell me that 
when he had a call to go to the country to 
survey a piece of land, he placed inside his 
hat all the letters belonging to people in the 
neighborhood and distributed them along 
the way.” 

It would probably surprise a man of such 
humility to know of the many memorials 
to his honor, including this shrine, already 
visited by more than 54 million men, women, 
and children—nearly twice the U.S. popula- 
tion of 1860; the monuments in stone sculp- 
tured by Saint-Gaudens, Gutzon Borglum, 
Daniel Chester French, and Thomas Ball; 
the poems and prose writings of Emerson, 
Whitman, and Sandburg, the cities, towns, 
counties, colleges, and universities which 
proudly bear the name of Lincoln. 

This commemorative stamp which we dedi- 
cate today lengthens that imposing list. 
Through it, 120 million times over, Ameri- 
cans will be reminded of him and of com- 
passion and greatness of heart and mind and 
belief in all the people—characteristics 
which were his in abundance. 





Wandering Jew Wanders No More 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
a poem by A. J. Glickman, a distin- 
guished constituent who has been a con- 
tributor for years to the Sentinel and 
active in civic, communal, and philan- 
thropic endeavors in Chicago. He is a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Covenant Club and the Chicago Loop 
Synagogue, and a member of many or- 
ganizations. His poem originally was 
published in the Sentinel on April 23, 
1959, and has been widely read and 
praised. It follows: 


THE NEw PASSOVER 
(By A. J. Glickson) 


The wandering Jew, a wanderer has ceased 
to be 

No more wandering, he has again crossed 
the Red Sea. 

“Proclaim liberty throughout the land, 

And to all the inhabitants thereof,’ my 
friend : 

On our Liberty Bell is indelibly inscribed, 

From Leviticus, number 10, forever immor- 
talized. 

Israel's liberty bell too rings with joyous 


sound 

For at last the wandering Jew has again 
found, 

A home where he never again will be sub- 
ject to 

The whims and wiles of barbaric despoilers 
who 
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Pillaged, plundered, and murdered at their 
will 

While cowering civilization kept cravenly 
still, 

Where was so called humanity’s helping 
hand, 

Where were they that preach “good will to 
all men” 

Why were their understanding hearts, eyes, 
and ears, 

Closed to the bloodshed, the moans and 
tears? 

How will statesmen to their Maker explain, 

Their selfish cowardice and expedient dis- 
dain? 

Perhaps some day civilization may truly 
reign, 

And humaneness will be more than a mas- 
querading name. 

But until that day comes as we hope it to be 

The Jew, his own humanitarian and salva- 
tion must be. 

So to live that the world shall with open 
hearts see 

Israel’s pealing Liberty bell proclaiming jus- 
tifiably, 

The Jew too now lives in freedom's full dig- 
nity. 

The wandering Jew, a wanderer has ceased 
to be 

Israel is where he shall ever welcome be 

The Jew has again, “passed-over” inhu- 
manity’s “Red Sea.” 





Miss Nancy James, Winner in Christian 
Endeavor Citizenship Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
recognize Miss Nancy James of Winston- 
Salem, N.C., who was awarded first place 
in division B in the 1959 Christian En- 
deavor’s citizenship contest sponsored by 
the International Society of Christian 
Endeavor, on the basis of her letter to 
Mr. Reed Sarratt, executive editor of the 
Winston-Salem Journal. The letter is 
as follows: 

Mr, REED SARRATT, 
Executive Editor Winston-Salem Journal, 
Winston-Salem, N.C 

Dear Mr. SarratT: That our Nation -was 
founded on Christian principles is evidenced 
in the Constitution of the United States. 
‘Today many of these principles are not prac- 
ticed by a considerable precentage of Ameri- 
cans. In almost every newpaper we read or 
radio or television broadcast we hear,* there 
is proof of this fact. We read and hear 
about narcotics addiction, evils caused by 
liquor, and the many other vices rampant in 
our Nation. Many people are so worried 
about nuclear weapons and war that they 
let go by unnoticed the things that could 
tear down our country from the inside as 
well as destruction from an outside source 
could. As long as citizens are full of fear 
they cannot think intelligently enough to 
recognize the destruction these vices might 
cause. And they certainly cannot make any 
progress toward remedying the situation un- 
less they are aware that it exists. I be- 
lieve certain people turn to narcotics, liquor, 
and the like because they are afraid. They 
shrink from making the countless decisions 
that must be made in the 20th century and, 
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therefore, seek means of withdrawing from 
reality. In a culture emphasizing competi- 
tion they fear failure in business, in love, 
in grades, and in any task they might un- 
Gertake. The way to overcome this fear is 
to rely on the peace of God. The true peace 
of God comes only to those who are com- 
pletely yielded to His will for their lives, and 
this yielding comes through obedience to 
God’s word and a daily consecration to 
God through prayer. 

Youth may be prone to think they can 
be of no help toward liquidating the vices 
of their particular community. It is true 
that the elder persons probably have more 
chances to do something about the vices 
that threaten our Nation, but there are 
many ways in which young people can help. 
One way is by winning others to Christ, 
either by testifying of the work He has 
done in their lives or by their very actions. 
By showing their love for Christ in their 
home and community, they can help to win 
other persons to Christ and, thereby, build 
a better community. Having been won to 
Christ, these people will be better citizens 


of the community and, thus, of the Nation. 
Every young person should fee! the responsi- 
bility of doing his best work in his studies 
and in the extracurricular activities of his 
school. Often non-Christian students feel 


that a person cannot be outstanding, have 
friends, and be a true Christian also. Thus, 
it behooves Christian youth to prove the 
inaccuracy of this idea, 

Neither one adult nor one person can 
build a better community, but many per- 
sons, relying on God's grace and peace, can 
do the job. It is certainly true that we 
must be concerned about outside forces that 
seek to destroy us; but let us not, in the 
meantime, forget the domestic evils. 

Sincerely yours, 
NANCY JAMES, 





Brotherhood Is Good Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1959 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Walker Sandbach is a fabulous person- 
ality in a community of fabulous person- 
alities who, in the district that I have the 
honor to represent in this body, are joined 
in a dedicated crusade for a living broth- 
erhood. I think it is nationally recog- 
nized that the peoples of all races, faiths, 
and stations in our district are doing the 
best job of happy integration in the 
United States. We are proud of the pat- 
tern in brotherhood that our district is 
giving the Nation. My colleagues may 
recall my remarks on this subject on 
other occasions, I have spoken of our 
block clubs where men and women of 
various races, faiths, and stations meet 
as members of a block family to discuss 
together what is best for all the members 
of that black family. I have spoken of 
our schools and of how successfully and 
advantageously the pupils have worked 
together with n> consciousness of differ- 
ences in race, faith, or station. This is 
what we call living in brotherhood. 

Walker Sandbach is general manager 
of the Hyde Park Cooperative Society 
Supermarket. He has made this coopera- 
tive supermarket an outstanding insti- 
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tution. This year he was given an award 
in recognition of his distinguished con- 
tribution in the field of human relations. 

Each year the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews presents the James 
M. Yard Brotherhood Awards to persons 
in metropolitan Chicago who have done 
an outstanding job in the field of human 
relations, working at their neighborhood 
level. The purpose of the award is to 
honor and to bring widespread recogni- 
tion to men and women who work to 
bring understanding and cooperation 
among people of various national origins, 
races, creeds, and economic standing. 

The James M. Yard Brotherhood 
Awards were made this year at a cere- 
mony held in the Chicago City Council 
Chamber, and Mr. Sandbach made the 
response on behalf of the award recipi- 
ents. I am extending my remarks to in- 
clude Mr. Sandbach’s address on that oc- 
casion, as follows: 

BrorHerHoop Is Goop BUSINESS 
(By Walker Sandbach) 


It seems a little strange to me to be ac- 
cepting an award for doing what comes 
naturally. In my case, and I imagine many 
of the awardees here today could say the 
same, the award probably belongs to my 
parents, and to my teachers. There are oth- 
ers who practice brotherhood when they, 
because of their background and upbring- 
ing, don’t believe in it and don’t like it. 
I have friends in that position, and I have 
great admiration for them. They do it out 
of a sense of fairness and, sometimes, eco- 
nomic necessity. They have practiced 
brotherhood while deep within they have 
wished desperately that the tremendous 
changes in our social and economic life had 
never occurred. 

It is interesting to contemplate on how 
we arrive at the beliefs and principles which 
guide our lives. A short time ago my father, 
who is a Methodist minister in Iowa, was 
visiting me. I was telling him, with some 
pride, of this award. He replied, “I’m not 
surprised that you are getting an award for 
practising brotherhood, because that is what 
we taught you. What I don’t understand is 
why you accepted our teachings on brother- 
hood but completely ignored our training 
and examples in politics.” 

Fortunately, brotherhood knows no party 
lines. If you were to poll this group of 
awardees I am sure you would find both 
major parties well represented. . 

I personally am very much encouraged 
by the progress that has been made in 
Chicago toward the ideal of having jobs 
available on the basis of ability without re- 
gard to race, or color, or creed. Of course, 
we still have a long way to go. 

When I hired my first Negro salesgirl in 
1947 I was told by some of my business 
friends that I was committing economic 
suicide. The first day this girl went on 
duty, I began to wonder if they were right. 
I manage a co-op supermarket. This girl 
was hired as a checker. At one time during 
that first morning two other girls who were 
also on duty were doing stock work on the 
floor, leaving the Negro girl as the only 
checker. A customer refused to be’ checked 
out by her and called for the manager. 
When I arrived she said, “I’m going to sit 
down until you bring on a white girl. I’m 
not going to have a colored girl handling my 
food.” I don't need to tell you how ridicu- 
lous was her stand. 

Her calling this girl colored reminds me 
of a recent suggestion by Harry Golden, edi- 
tor of the Carolina Israelite. He says, 
“Since so many people insist on referring 
to Negroes as colored, we should start refer- 
ring to whites as colorless.” Then news- 
papers could run stories of today’s event as 
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follows: “The James M. Yard Brotherhood 
Award ceremonies, held today at city hall, 
was attended by a large group of colored and 
colorless people.” 2 

To return to the woman who was on a sit- 
down strike, I told her she was welcome to 
sit. I even got a box for her to sit on. She 
had to wait an hour until the other girls were 
needed at the checkouts. 

You know, that was the only trouble we 
ever had. And yet, how close I came at that 
point to backing down on my decision to 
have an integrated staff because I had half 
accepted the propaganda that disaster would 
strike if we tried to serve the public with 
an integrated staff. I was told by some that 
I would lose most of my employees and half 
of my customers. 

Actually, we lost no employees and our 
business has prospered. It has prospered, as 
it turned out, in part just because we have 
had a policy of beieng willing to hire people 
of many different races, creeds, and national- 
ity backgrounds. We now include in our staff 
of 50 American Negroes, American Japanese, 
an American Puerto Rican, and an American 
Indian. In the matter of creeds we have had 
Buddhists, Jews, Catholics, and Prostestants, 
as well as some young men who thought they 
were agnostics or atheists. One of our ad- 
vertising slogans has been that the co-op is a 
United Nations in miniature. 

Recently a newspaper reporter asked me if 
our open hiring policy would work in places 
other than Hyde Park, which is a community 
of people of many races and creeds. My an- 
swer was that we had copied from Gimbel’s 
in New York the idea of using the United Na- 
tions approach in advertising our integrated 
staff. Ithas worked. In addition, I was able 
to say that today our open hiring policy is not 
an uncommon one in Chicago and more and 
more retail businesses, particularly in the 
field of food distribution, have open hiring 
policies. 

Another interesting incident comes to mind 
that I want to tell you about. Several years 
after we hired our first Negro, I had an appli- 
cation for a checker’s job from a colorless girl 
with a strong southern accent. She had just 
arrived in Chicago and was an experienced 
checker.,, {| told her I would like to hire her, 
but I wanted her to know that we had several 
Negro girls un the staff and she would have 
to work closely with them, eat in the same 
employees’ lunchroom, and treat them 
courteously. Her reply was, “We don’t do it 
that way where I come from, but if you say 
that is the way it has to be, I’ll give it a try.” 
It wasn’t a month before I saw her and a 
Negro girl returning from a coffee break, arm 
in arm. 

Unfortunately, there are still businesses in 
my community, and in yours, that practice 
discrimination in hiring, mainly because they 
are afraid to make the break. I understand 
this because I was afraid, too. 

However, the time is so late on the clock 
of human relations that we need to en- 
courage these businessmen to make a start 
toward integrating their staffs. 

Our best hope for the future, in my opin- 
ion, is in the schools. If we could get really 
integrated schools much of the prejudice 
that still exists would, in a generation, disap- 
pear. 

My children go to a school that is 90 
percent Negro. Because it is a good, well- 
run school, they are happy even in this 
minority situation. But it would be so much 
better for all concerned in this school if 
the percentage of white children could get 
to be 25 percent of the school population. 
We are working hard to achieve that goal. 

In addition to three children born to us, 
my wife and I have an adopted American 
Japanese daughter named Jill. One day, 
whep she was 7 years old, Jill came home 
from school and said: “Daddy, I wish I could 
be Negro at school and white at home.” She 
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hasn’t been able to achieve that, but last 
month her’ fifth grade classmates did elect 
her for an Outstanding Student Award, so 
apparently she has solved her problems in 
other ways. I seriously doubt if we do our 
children any favors by making their lives too 
easy, considering the world which they will 
be inheriting from us. 

In closing, I want to express my apprecia- 
tion, and I’m sure, that of the other awardees, 
not just for the award, but also for the 
continuing work of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews in furthering true 
brotherhood. I want to urge that we all 
keep everlastingly at the job of making the 
practice of brotherhood a reality in our 
homes, in our schools, in our businesses, 
and in our communities. 





Pilot Watershed Program in West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I want to remind 
my colleagues that earlier today I spoke 
briefly outlining the signal honor that 
has come to the State of West Virginia, 
and particularly. my congressional dis- 
trict, when the National Watershed 
Conference met in Washington earlier 
this week and awarded a plaque in rec- 
ognition of the Salem Fork of Tenmile 
Creek Upstream Development Project 
near Salem, W. Va. 

This Salem project happens to be the 
first project of its kind authorized under 
legislation passed by the Congress some 
years ago through the sponsorship of 
former Congressman Hope of Kansas, 
who was then chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 

There is widespread interest through- 
out the Nation of communities which 
desire to organize and complete a proj- 
etc similar to this pilot project for which 
these West Virginia people have been 
honored. 

In accepting the plaque from the Na- 
tional Watershed Conference, Mr. Her- 
schel D. Wade, president of the Salem 
local development association, went into 
detail as to the activities of his com- 
munity group and other associated 
groups in making this the Nation’s out- 
standing flood control, water conserva- 
tion, and reforestation project. 

Mr. Wade’s remarks follow, and I am 
sure they will be quite informative and 
worthwhile to the Members of Congress 
whose constituents might desire to in- 
itiate a program of this kind: 

A PILOT WATERSHED PROGRAM FOR SALEM ForK 
or TENMILE CREEK, SALEM, W. VA. 

You have paid tribute to my community by 
inviting me to appear on this program. You 
have given special recognition to my town, 
Salem, W. Va., next to your town, the best 
town in the world. 

You have asked me to represent a group 
of people, full of community spirit, trying 
with their best efforts to build a better com- 
munity, State, and Nation. 

By your invitation, you have honored me 
personally, and for this, I am deeply grate- 
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ful. I have accepted your invitation as a 
challenge to bring to you, out of our ex- 
periences, some constructive ideas in proper 
land use and water management. 

My grassroots story of the Salem Fork 
watershed project can best be presented 
by a brief description of the area, a general 
survey of the problems involved, an outline 
of the proposed solution, and a summary of 
the results and benefits. 

The watershed is a drainage area of 8.32 
square miles, or 5,325 acres. It is situated 
in the western part of Harrison County, W. 
Va. The Salem Fork of Tenmile Creek rises 
on the western edge of the area and flows in 
an easterly direction through the city of 
Salem, into Tenmile Creek which, in turn, 
flows into the West Fork River, a tributary 
of the Monongahela River. Within the city 
limits of Salem, there are three principal 
tributaries of Tenmile: Jacobs Run and Dog 
Run from the north, and Patterson Fork 
from the south. 

The topograph is that of a rolling hill 
country, with moderate width valleys. The 
slopes are steep and long, characterized by 
bench and break profiles. Elevations vary 
from 1,030 to 1,500 feet. Approximately 800 
acres of the watershed lie within the cor- 
porate limits of the city. Salem Fork flows 
through the city a distance of approximately 
8 miles, paralleled by U.S. Route 50 and the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; all crammed 
into a narrow valley, less than one-quarter 
of a mile wide. 

Records reveal that as early as 1896, dam- 
aging floods occurred within the Salem Fork 
Watershed. The most destructive one came 
in 1950, when there was 54 feet of water 
in the main street of Salem. The estimated 
damage was $233,000. From 1946 to 1951, 
the accumulated estimated flood damage 
was more than half a million dollars. 

Prior to 1954, the city of Salem, having a 
population of 2,578, relied on deep wells 
for its municipal water supply. Quite often, 
because of drought, it became necessary 
to curtail industrial water consumption in 
order that at least a minimum amount of 
water would be available for domestic use 
and fire protection. 

The early settlers cleared the land of tim- 
ber, and planted and cultivated food and 
grain crops. This type of farming depleted 
the humus and greatly accelerated erosion 
damages. The fertile topsoil was washed 
into the streams. Rainfall, instead of being 
retained, ran off rapidly, causing floods in 
the valleys. In recent years, it is estima- 
mated that the loss of topsoil was approxi- 
mately 23,000 tons annually. Sheet erosion 
accounted for about 97 percent of this loss 
on 2,200 acres, or approximately 40 percent 
of the area. 

Sedimentation often destroyed the hay 
crop. Channel capacities, especially in the 
main streams, had been reduced more than 
two-thirds at some locations; resulting in 
more frequent floods and increased flood- 
ing, followed by the ever-mounting expense 
of a cleanup job. 

Therefore, proper land use and water man- 
agement presented a four-fold problem— 
floods, drought, erosion, and sedimentation. 

Floods, being the most spectacular and 
causing the most damage, became our first 
concern. 

As early as 1935, our city council sponsored 
a WPA project of stream dredging. Then, 
following our most destructive flood in 1950, 
some $14,000 was raised by public subscrip- 
tion to pay for a second stream dredging 
project, completed in 1951. Solicitation was 
done by volunteers, representing civic clubs 
and other community organizations. 

A committee, appointed by our city council, 
with myself as chairman, made detailed sur- 
veys of flood damage and investigated various 
Ways and means of possible flood control. 
In spite of these early attempts, which 
brought only and partial relief, 
our flood problem still remained. 
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Our opportunity for outside help came 
when the 76th Congress, within the frame- 
work of Public Law 46, made an appropria- 
tion for a national pilot watershed program. 
Salem was a logical choice for one of these 
pilot projects for two reasons: first, an in- 
formal organization with a help yourself 
approach was already at work; second, the 
West Fork Soil Conservation District had vol- 
untarily offered assistance. 

Then came the task of selling the project 
to our people, both farmers and townfolk. 
This was largely a process of education, which 
was accomplished by newspaper publicity, 
town meetings, and group discussions. Films 
depicting the value of soil conservation were 
shown before civic clubs and other local or- 
ganizations. Soil Conservation Service per- 
sonnel cooperated fully in this phase of the 
project, as in all others. The chief ingre- 
dients of success on the local level were 
public spirit, homegrown diplomacy, a lot 
of hard work, and plain old-fashioned 
patience. 

When public sentiment for the project 
jelled, the next step was organization, which 
led to the formation of the Upper Tenmile 
Watershed Association, Inc. This association 
and the West Fork Soil Conservation District 
became cosponsors of the pilot project. 

A combination plan of land treatment 
practices and other structural measures was 
cooperatively developed in 1954, with flood 
prevention the prime objective. Seven flood 
control dams, about 2 miles of upstream 
channel improvement, and @ municipal res- 
ervoir were included. 

All of the flood retarding dams have been 
built. Each has a storage pool through 
which normal stream flow passes, with an 
additional basin capacity to hold back dan- 
gerous runoff. Each dam can trap a 3-inch 
runoff. More than one-third of the entire 
watershed is thus protected, with a total 
storage capacity of 382 acre-feet. One of 
the structures is on Salem Fork, one on 
Patterson Fork, and five on Jacobs Run. 

In conjunction with the plan for flood 
prevention, the Salem City Council issued 
$250,000 worth of J0-year revenue bonds. 
With funds from this source, a municipal 
reservoir of 60 million gallons capacity was 
constructed in 1954, with flood control fea- 
tures incorporated. 

There are 115 farms within the watershed. 
Some 80 percent of the owners are Soil Con- 
servation District cooperators. They have 
established such conservation practices as: 
241 acres of contour farming, planted more 
than half a million trees on 500 acres, some 
400 acres of pasture have been improved, 
and 670 acres of woodland have been pro- 
tected. -In fact, an all-around stabilization 
program has been developed with the as- 
sistance of Soil Conservation Service per- 
sonnel. When all measures have become 
completely operative, 4,500 acres will become 
like a sponge, and slow the rate of runoff to 
a minimum. 

Many obstacles were encountered and 
overcome by the association in the securing 
of easements. More than 2 miles of oil and 
gas pipelines, ranging in size from 1 to 8 
inches, were removed and relaid. This work 
required the greatest cash outlay by the 
association, despite the fact that much of 
the work was donated by the utility com- 
panies involved. Farm buildings were 
moved from dam sites. In one instance, a 
new barn had to be built, at a cost of 
$2,500. Water was piped from one dam toa 
dairy barn. At another site, a small tract 
of land was purchased and deeded to the 
principal owner of the site, in order that 
the entire structure will be on his property. 
When easements for the final dam could 
not be secured, the association arranged for 
the sale of the two farms involved and the 
subsequent purchase by new owners, agree- 
able to the proposed construction. 
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County, district, and State officials of the 
road commission were approached by the 
officers of our association, and persuaded to 
spend some $16,000 in relocating and re- 
building roads on three dam sites. When 
electric power lines and telephone lines ob- 
structed the way, they were relocated by 
the companies involved, at no cost to the 
association, One gas utility furnished 4 
bulldozer and operator, free of charge, to 
build a farm pond for a landowner, to 
justify his granting an easement. 

The Forest Service and West Virginia 
Conservation Commission provided techni- 
cal assistance to the farmers in forest man- 
agement. The Agricultural Conservation 
Program assisted with the installation of 
conservation measures, on a cost-sharing 
basis, in keeping with policies in effect in 
Harrison County. The West Virginia Con- 
servation Commission cooperated in accel- 
erating tree, shrub, and hedgerow planting, 
according to their established policies. The 
West Virginia Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice cooperated by intensifying its educa- 
tional and informational program to the 
farmers in the Watershed. Members of the 
Future Farmer of America clubs in the area 
assisted in planting many thousands of 
trees. The County Court of Harrison 
County helped to defray some of the ex- 
penses. 


Proper engineering and good construction 


of the dams spell low maintenance cost. 
This maintenance responsibility has been 
assumed by the city. Six of the dams were 


limed and fertilized last year. 

A detailed evaluation program has been 
instituted, with the U.S. Weather Bureau, 
Soil Conservation Service, and the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey cooperating. This will, we 
believe, be extended indefinitely. 

The total cost of the project was $703,000, 
proportioned as follows: ‘‘ederal, $366,000; 
city of Salem, $250,000; our association, 
$87,000. The ratio of benefits to cost is 1.5 


to 1. 

Our only source of cash income was from 
membership dues of $1 annually for indi- 
viduals, and from $5 to $25 for commercial 
firms. Even 4-H clubs paid $10. As a proj- 
ect, the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club conducted annual membership cam- 
paigns. From this source, some $3,000 was 


collected. 

We have $674.62 in our treasury and our 
accounts payable amount to less than $100. 

While not sufficient rain has fallen within 
a short period of time, to give an actual 
test of the installation since its completion, 
we can point with pride to many benefits 
already accrued: 

1. The opportunity for recreation has 
been increased—all the dams have been 
stocked with fish. 

2. There exists a sense of se 
floods. 

3. More food and cover have been made 
available for wildlife. 

4. Property values have been stabilized. 

5. Returns to the farmer from woodlands 
and fields have been increased 

6. Unfavorable publicity to Salem by the 
press, radio, and TV, because of destructive 
floods, has been eliminated. 

7. We have helped others. Our project 
has been the guinea pig for many com- 
munities to visit and study. 

8. Sedimentation in stream channels has 
been reduced an estimated 73 percent. 

9. Floodwater damage will be reduced by 
an estimated 50 percent. 

10, Estimated benefits amount to $18,416 
annually. 

11. We have an abundance of good city 
water. ; 

12. We have a community achievement 
that cannot be evaluated by the dollar 
mark, 


urity from 
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The project is complete. In retrospect, 
we ask ourselves how we did it. There is 
but one answer—complete community co- 
operation, 





The Navy’s William B. Franke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, nowhere 
in the world, and no time in history has 
seapower been as effectively and effi- 
ciently mobilized as in the modern U.S. 
Navy. Ours is a naval force of which 
Americans are justly proud and for 
which our free world allies are justly 
grateful. One of the nontangible rea- 
sons for the excellence of our Navy is the 
tradition that every officer and every 
man be thoroughly trained for and com- 
petent to handle the job next above him. 
This tradition also extends at the secre- 
thrial level and is exemplified at its finest 
with the promotion of the Honorable 
William B. Franke from Under Secretary 
to Secretary of the Navy. Secretary 
Franke’s background, ability, and com- 
petence were recently summed up in an 
article in Navy magazine as follows: 


THE 46TH SECRETARY DESIGNATE, W. B. FRANKE 


A man with a working knowledge of Gov- 
ernment, business, and the Navy. Such a 
man will be sworn as successor to Secretary 
of the Navy Thomas S. Gates, Jr., in early 
June. He is the present Under Secretary 
William Birrell Franke. 

He entered the naval service as Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy (financial manage- 
ment) in October 1954, and fleeted up to the 
position of Under Secretary on April 17, 1957. 
He brought with him a broad background of 
business nad financial experience that began 
even before his graduation from Pace Insti- 
tute of Accountancy in New York City. As 
a student he was employed by Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co. Later he joined Naramore, Niles & 
Co. of Rochester, where he stayed until he 
his own accounting firm of Franke, Han- 
non & Withey of New York. 

Secretary Franke has given freely of his 
talents to the Government. From 1948 to 
1951, he was a member of the U.S. Army 
Controllers Civilian Panel, and served as 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of Defense 
in 1951-52, He was awarded the Patriotic 
Civilian Commendation by the Army, and 
the Distinguished Service Award by the 
Department of Defense. 

Considered something of a financial 
prodigy in his early years, he has become an 
acknowledged leader in the accounting pro- 
fession and a recognized authority on Gov- 
ernment financial management. He has 
ably directed the formulation of the Navy’s 
budget and supervised the complicated ac- 
counting associated with its execution. He 
is a father confessor for those who are in 
danger of overexpending their allocated 
funds and a valued advisor on the subject of 
budget control. 

The combination of Secretary Gates and 
Under Secretary Franke has frequently been 
referred to as unbeatable. Though quite un- 
alike in many ways, they have many com- 
mon interests, see eye to eye on most im- 
portant Navy matters, and complement each 
other effectively. Both are completely fa- 
miliar with, and interested in, the organiza- 
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tion and operation of Government, the Navy, 
and the business world. Both are dynamic 
proponents of seapower as a vital element 
of national security. The transition with 
change of command should be a smooth one. 

An occasional game of golf and an even 
more occasional dip in the pool are about 
the extent of Secretary Franke’s out-of-doors 
activities. Not physically rugged, he is much, 
more inclined to spend his free time reading 
or conversing with close friends. Extremely 
conscientious, he perhaps works as long hours 
as anyone in the Pentagon except Adm. Ar- 
leigh Burke, and takes home a full briefcase. 
Outwardly calm, never off balance, he takes 
the Navy’s problems to heart and worries 
when things are not going well. 

A practitioner of what he calls the “open 
door” policy, Secretary Franke will see any- 
one who has a problem that merits discus- 
sion. He is a good listener, patient and un- 
derstanding. His questions are pertinent 
and penetrating. He quickly gets to the root 
of a matter, and easily makes decisions. 

One of Secretary Franke’s proudest boasts 
is that he knows personally, usually on a 
first-name ‘basis, virtually all of the flag offi- 
cers in the Navy and Marine Corps. He of- 
ten refers to himself as the “Under Secre- 
tary of the Marine Corps,” much to the de- 
light of the Leathernecks. Whenever he can 
get away from Washington, he likes to visit 
the far-flung network of bases and stations. 
He would rather enjoy the hospitality of a 
station commander than the best hotel in 
town because it gives him a chance to be- 
come better acquainted with the personnel 
and their problems. Mrs. Franke invariably 
accompanies him when he travels. 

Secretary Franke has great respect for the 
Congress and enjoys the confidence of its 
leaders. They appreciate his integrity, abil- 
ity, and candor. He will not tolerate any- 
thing underhanded. He is considered by his 
closest associates to be a man who has no 
secrets. 

Born in Troy, N.Y., on April 15, 1894, he 
attended the local schools in that city. Un- 
able to afford an ivy league education, he 
worked while attending the Pace Institute 
of Accountancy. With characteristic inde- 
pendence and self-confidence, and to the cha- 
grin of his parents, he changed jobs occa- 
sionally in his early years as he worked to- 
ward his goal. His genius in his chosen field, 
and the confidence that he inspired in its 
leaders, brought him quick success, 

He is a member of the Union League Club 
of New York City; the Rutland (Vt.) Coun- 
try Club, and the Army-Navy Club of Wash- 
ington, D.C. He been associated with 
many firms other than his own, hag served 
as chairman of the board of John Simmons 
Co., Inc., and General Shale Products Corp., 
‘and as Director of the Carolina, Clinchfield 
& Ohio Railway Co. He holds an honorary 
degree of doctor of science from the Univer- 
sity of Louisville, and an honorary degree 
of doctor of laws from Pace College. 
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The Need To End a Wicked Calumny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in pre- 
vious remarks we have noted allied dis- 
agreements over the reunification of Ber- 
lin‘and the whole of Germany. In his 
latest report from Europe, C. L. Sulz- 
berger, of the New York Times, notes 
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these differences in point of view have 
resulted in independent concessions by 
France, West Germany, and the United 


‘States in recent months—concessions 


made without prior interallied consulta- 
tions. 

With allied differences so clearly dem- 
onstrated, there is created an atmos- 
phere in which we can be tempted to turn 
from the task at hand and set to bicker- 
ing among ourselves. There are those 
who, in their eagerness to blame Britain 
for our lack of unity, could well bring 
about that result. In his article which I 
ask to have reprinted in the Recorp, Mr. 
Sulzberger warns that malicious and 
false accusation of Britain, if unchecked, 
will damage a most important U.S. part- 
nership and benefit only Russia. 
British have made it clear that they are 
more willing than we are to acknowledge 
East Germany, but they have stuck by 
the allied package plan for Geneva nego- 
tiations, while the United States and 
others have talked about concessions. 

The article is as follows: 


[From the New York Times] 
Tur NEED To END A WICKED CALUMNY 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


An urgent immediate task of U.S. diplo- 
macy is to quell the smear campaign directed 
from various quarters at our most valuable 
single ally, Britain. Surely, the: Western 
Powers cannot hope to negotiate successfully 
with Russia while simultaneously knifing 
each other in the back. ° 

There are, of course, differences among 
the Allies; there always have beén and there 
always will be. We are independent, demo- 
cratic nations who regard satellities as 
astronautical or astronomical, not political, 
bodies. 

But’ differences now advertised are too 
often unfairly slanted at the British. The 
Geneva conference, for lack of concrete 
diplomatic, achievement, developed into a 
rumor cénter where anonymous hints, 
largely aimed at London, flourish. 

There is a comprehensible background to 
this situation. When Macmillan went to 
Moscow this year, some London newspapers 
boasted he was filling a leadership vacuum 
caused by Secretary Dulles’ illness. This 
irked many Americans. At the same time 
Britain became involved in a trade dispute 
with France and West Germany, who sup- 
ported a ‘European Common Market in op- 
position -to Britain’s proposed free trade 
area. London fears its exports to the Con- 
tinent will be unfairly restricted. 


UNITED STATES-BRITISH DISAGREEMENTS 


‘There are also disagreements between the 
United States and Britain. We favor Nasser 
over Kassim in the Arab cold war. The Brit- 
ish think Kassim should not yet be aban- 
doned and, with our reluctant approval, sojd 
him arms. Also, the British want to build 
up commerce with Russia. They see noth- 
ing wrong with East-West trade, as long as 
it does not violate NATO embargoes on 
strategic materials. 

Macmillan’s trip was followed by a 5-year 
Anglo-Soviet trade’ pact. Britain sold Mos- 
cow certain civilian aircraft devices; the 
Reuters news agency established a -minor 
Office in East Berlin to use up accumulated 
blocked marks; and the Federation of Brit- 
ish Industries is exchanging bureaus with 
East Germany. i 

This is scarcely treason. Sir David Eccles, 
president of Britain’s Board of Trade, signed 
@ conventional import-export pact. Private 
British firms, doing long-term business, are 
guaranteed against losses. Is this more rep- 
rehensible than Vice President Nrxon’s pro- 
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jected Moscow visit to open an American 
trade fair? 

Britain refused either to grant large gov- 
ernmental credits requested by the U.S.5.R. 
to finance exchanges or to buy cut-rate 
petroleum. A year ago NATO agreed that 
expanded East-West trade was desirable. 
Nobody has suggested that the British are 
proposing to violate allied restrictions on the 
sale of strategic goods. Yet France, now 
criticizing London, has promised the Rus- 
sians quantities of cable, an item on the 
banned list. 


OTHER BRITISH POSITIONS 


The British, as everyone knows, are more 
prepared than the French or West Germans 
to acknowledge de facto existence of East 
Germany. But London accepted the three- 
power package plan as a basis for the Geneva 
negotiations. And Selwyn Lloyd stuck by 
it even though he thought it unreasonable: 
~So far, in the slow-moving negotiations 
that have been taking place by notes and 
conversations since early this year, there 
have been four major concessions, all with- 
out prior inter-aHied consultation. Dulles, 
at a press conference, suggested free elections 
were no longer a necessary precondition to 
German reunification. Then Bonn agreed 
East Germany could be represented on an 
advisory basis at the foreign ministers’ meet- 
ing. De Gaulle publicly said the Oder-Neisse 
line should -be the eastern frontier of a re- 
united Germany. And, on May 17, an Amer- 
ican spokesman indicated willingness to un- 
do the package and negotiate a separate 
interim agreement on Berlin. 

In no case was the culprit British. It is 
time our diplomats tried to end the mis- 
chievous calumny implying that Britain 
would doublecross its allies. If Secretary 
Herter is genuinely disturbed by London’s 
attitudes, let him say so firmly and con- 
fidently to Lloyd. The chances are he will 
find sensible answers. 

London knows as well as Washington the 
value .of our partnership. The only bene- 
ficiary of these sordid innuendoes is Russia. 
Gromyko has gone out of his way to make 
kindly public references to Macmillan. This 
is an obvious propaganda gambit. If 
Khrushchev praises Nixon when he goes to 
Moscow, should NATO close up shop? 





The Case for Educational TV Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, an article 
appeared in the press yesterday which 
forcefully presented the case for the type 
of educational television legislation now 
pending before the Congress. I refer, 
of course, to the Magnuson bill, S. 12, 
which has already passed the other body 
and is now awaiting action before the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

This article was written for the North 
American Newspaper Alliance by Dr. 
Benjamin Fine, formerly education edi- 
tor for the New. York Times, and was 
based on his analysis of a report on the 
educational TV experiments which have 


‘ been underwritten recently by the Ford 


Foundation’s Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. 
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It is highly significant that the Ford 
Foundation people have concluded al- 
ready that the use of educational tele- 
vision will first, provide a much higher 
quality of classroom instruction; second, 
result in a major breakthrough in the 
use of new tools which enhance the 
learning situation; third, improve stu- 
cent instruction and require the student 
to accept more responsibility for his own 
learning; fourth, generally upgrade the 
quality of teaching; fifth, make a major 
contribution toward the elimination of 
the current teacher shortage; and sixth, 
and, not least, help in the long run to 
hold down school costs. 

Mr. Speaker, considering the challenge 
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cannot replace the warm human teacher 
without loss to the pupil. They ‘have 
charged that children would get little more 
than a diluted second-rate education if tele- 
vision entered the classroom. 
The facts do not bear out these criticisms. 
COMPARISONS CITED 


According to Dr. Eurich, comparisons at 
-all levels, from elementary grades through 
college, indicate that students who take 4 


course by television do as well if not better 
than their classmates who receive regular 
instruction. 


The role that educational television is 
playing in today’s schools was brought into 
focus last week by the Ford Foundation and 
the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion. In a thorough, 87-page report called 
“teaching by television,” the Ford officials 


confronting American education surely. suggested that in the future more and more 


this Congress will not fail to act on this 
sensible legislation which would improve 
the instructional process and at the same 
time permit the economical use of the 
Nation’s teacher resources. 

Mr. Fine’s article follows: 


Cut In ScHoo.t Costs SEEN WITH TELEVISION 
(By Dr. Benjamin Fine) 


New YorxK, May 30.—Educational televi- 
sion can help reduce school costs and help 
lick the teacher shortage. 

This is the considered opinion of the man 
who has done more to introduce television to 
the Nation's classrooms than anyone in the 
United States. In an exclusive interview, 
Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, director of the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, said 569 school districts are mak- 
ing regular use of televised instruction. In 
addition, 117 colleges and universities offer 
credit courses through television. 

Dr. Eurich has been the Nation’s foremost 
exponent in the use of this new mass media 
for schools and colleges. His fund has allo- 
cated $10 million during the past several 
years to educational institutions, to experi- 
ment with television. 


FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND IN TV CLASSES 


“It is no longer a question as to whether 
television can succeed in the classroom,” he 
asserted. “That has been proved. We must 
now determine how best to utilize this new- 
est means of instruction.” 

Classroom television has made gigantic 
strides during the last half dozen years. 
More than 500,000 youngsters, from first 
grade through college, now receive aH or 
part of their instruction by TV. 

An outstanding example of the use of 
television on the college level is the Continen- 
tal Classroom, carried over the National 
Broadcasting Co. network. Jointly sponsored 
by the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education and the Ford Foundation, 
the “classroom” was launched last fall to up- 
grade high school teachers of physics. 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY SCHOOLS IN PROGRAM 


At present, 250 colleges and universities 
offer credit for this course. Dr. Eurich re- 
ported that 300,000 teachers and other in- 
terested persons get up at 6:30 each morn- 
ing to listen to this college physics course, 
Thé principal teacher of the course, Dr. 
Harvey E, White, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, is an outstanding authority in his 
field. Six Nobel Prize winners appeared as 
guest lecturers. Each described the partic- 
ular experiments which led to the Nobel 
Prize. E 

“No college or university could bring to- 
gether such talent,” Dr. Eurich stressed. 
“This course is a major breakthrough in the 
use of new tools which really enhance the 
learning situation. It provides a much 
higher quality of instruction than we can 
provide in our regular teaching.” 

How good is educational television? Critics 
have warned that the mechanical gadget 





use will be made of the air waves. Reading, 
writing and arithmetic, as well as difficult 
subjegts such as trigonometry and organic 
chemistry, will be taught via TV. At pres- 
ent, almost every conceivable subject is 
found in the television curriculum. 
CONCLUSIONS OUTLINED 


Among the conclusions reached by the 
Fund, Dr. Eurich noted, are these: 

1. Superior teaching over television stimu- 
lates much better learning on the part of 
“the student than ordinary teaching in the 
classroom. 

2. Televised instruction requires the stu- 


‘ dent to accept more responsibility for his 


own learning than is the case with conven- 
tional methods. 

3. Students in television classes at the 
elementary and secondary level make more 
extensive use of the school library than stu- 
dents in regular classes. 

4. The use of superior teachers on televi- 
sion has proved an important means of up- 
grading the quality of other teachers, par- 
ticularly beginning teachers. 

Television can extend the classroom be- 
yond the four walls and seek out the best 


. talent in the land. Recently, for example, 


fifth-graders in the Pittsburgh public and 
parochial schools had-.an opportunity to see 
and hear Robert Frost read his poems over 
television. They did-not read Mr. Frost’s 
poems from a book; rather they saw and 
heard the Nation’s beloved poet himself. It 
is difficult to measure the value of this ex- 
perience to the children. 
SOME PRACTICES LISTED 


Television is used in many ways to improve 
instruction. Here are a few practices, now 
used, that have proved successful: 

At Pennsylvania State University and at 
Miami University (Oxford, Ohio) closed- 
circuit television is used in the required 
freshmen and sophomore courses. 

At the University of Detroit and Chicago 
Junior College, open-circuit television is 
used to bring the major portion of the fresh- 
men and sophomore curricula to students off 
campus, 

, At San Francisco State College, college- 
level courses are televised to able high school 
students for credit. 

At the University of Minnesota, television 
enables student teachers to observe teaching 
arid learning situations in a classroom. 

In Washington County (Md.) a closed- 
circuit television network brings daily in- 
“struction in 39 courses at all grade levels 
to 18,000 pupils. . 

USED AT HOUSING PROJECT 


In New York City, television is used in a 
low-income housing project to bring the 
ool and the community closer together. 
t also helps overcome the language barrier 


*. between English-speaking and Spanish- 


speaking children, 
. Those who have watched the various ex- 
periments at first hand believe that tele- 


vision can become a powerful tool to help 
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raise the quality of education. This is 
doubly important today, with the growing 
enrollment and the severe shortage of 
teachers. \ 

However, television alone will not solve the 
Nation’s school problems. An electronic 
tube will never replace a master teacher. 
Money—and lots of it—will be needed for 
some time to come to keep pace with school 
needs. 

Television in the classroom, though, is a 
valuable step forward in American educa- 
tion. It has a useful and exciting place in 
the schools of tomorrow. 





Talk by Deputy Postmaster General E. O. 
Sessions at the 4-Cent Stamp Ceremony 
at the Lincoln Memorial, Washington, 
D.C., May 30, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of their importance to the Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial Year observance, “un- 
der unanimous consent I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the remarks of 
Deputy Postmaster General E.-O. Ses- 
sions, delivered at the Lincoln Memorial 
on Memorial Day, last Saturday, with 
the thought that they will become a part 
of the historical record for this year: 


TALK By Deputy POSTMASTER GENERAL E. O. 
SESSIONS AT THE 4-CreNT LINCOLN STAMP 
CEREMONY, THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., May 30, 1959 


It is a privilege to join in welcoming this 
distinguished company and to share with 
you the meaning and purpose of this sig- 
nificant ceremony. It is altogether fitting 
that we should meet at this place on this 
day. 

Here before the Lincoln Memorial in our 
Nation’s Capital on May 30, 1959, the U.S. 
Post Office Department—with mingled pride 
and humility—dedicates the fourth and last 
in a series of commemorative postage stamps 
paying homage to the 0th anniversary of 
the birgh of Abraham Lincoln, 

The previous stamps in this sesquicen- 
tennial series have commemor&ted Lincoln’s 
birth date, the Lincoln-Douglas debates, and 
the Lincoln speech at the Cooper Union in 
New ‘York City. All four were designed by 
the noted artist, Ervine Metzl, of New York. 

The stamp we issued today portrays the 
Lincoln head and shoulders of Daniel 
Chester French’s inspiring statue that stands 
above us, gazing eastward across the Re- 


‘flecting Pool, past the Washington Monu- 


ment and on to the dome of the Capitol. 
This stamp is being placed on first day 
sale today in Washington because May 30 
marks another anniversary of the completion 
of the Memorial housing this noble statue, 
which nearly 50 million men, women, and 
children have visited in the past 26 years. 
These visitors have represented all races, 
nationalities, colors, and creeds. Some came 
from distant parts of the world, others from 
homes almost within the shadow of this 
memorial. ~Some had -wealth, position, 
power, but the vast majority were of hum- 


bler station, the kind of people Lincoln had. 


in mind when he said, ‘God must have loved 
the common people. He made so many of 
them.” 
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In the shadow of this statue of our be- 
loved Lincoln, all these varied visitors shared 
one great opportunity with him, the free- 
dom to stand proudly erect and in dignity 
as free men and free women. 

For Americans in many parts of our coun- 
try, May 30 is a somber holiday, and its 
origin lies in the event of our history Which 
this man knew so tragically. This day was 
established in 1868 not long after the end 
of the War Between the States as a day on 
which to pay annual tribute to the fallen 
dead of all our wars, who,—Lincoln had 
hoped, “Shall not have died in vain.” 

Each year since then, the graves and the 
monuments have been decorated. And there 
have been more graves to revere and more 
deeds to recall and the ranks of the dead 
have grown as we have fought again and 
again since Lincoln’s lifetime in defense of 
liberty. Let us again—here today—renew 
our resolution to stand steadfast in defense 
of that freedom for which they~died. _ 

As Lincoln stood at Gettysburg, his shoul- 
ders bent with the cares of the war he would 
gladly have given his life to avoid, he ut- 
tered words that are being reechoed from 
many a flag-draped platform today. Among 
the many memorable passages from that ad- 
dress, these words seem especially signifi- 
cant: 

“We here: highly resolve that this Nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom.” 

Few of our great statesmen believed more 
deeply and unswervingly in liberty than did 
our 16th President. No one was more dili- 
gent or far-seeing in denouncing thg evil of 
tyranny in any form, No one so completely 
laid“aside his personal problems to serve our 
country in a position of almost unendurable 
responsibility. The tragedies, failures, suf- 
ferings, and frustrations that lined the path 
of Lincoln’s life would have engulfed a less 
noble soul. But Lincoln subordinated his 
personal trials to the great need our Nation 
had for him in our most critical hqur. For 
his immense service to mankind we shall 
continue to give thanks and to revere him 
throughout our history. 

May this postage stamp, whose issuance 
we observe today, inspire us with a renewed 
understanding of Lincoln’s greatness in his 
day and for all time. 


May it, as it is transfogmed into 120 mil- © 


lion likenesses of the well-remembered face, 
inspire us to support by all the means at 
our command the principles he so valiantly 
defended. 

Today, thanks to him, we are a united 
people. Let us use the strength of our 
unity to contend here and abroad for those 
same principles for which he lived. Let us 
ever strive in his memory to uphold liberty 
from exploitation. In our internal affairs 
and in our attitudes toward world affairs 
let us never permit our power to be used to 
abridge the fundamental rights of free men. 

In supporting this cause we can all share 
in some degree in his greatness, 





A Lesson From Dulles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Evening Herald, Rock Hill, S.C., of 
May 26, 1959: - 
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A LESSON From DvuLLES 


When it became publicly known that John 
Foster Dulles was seriously ill with cancer, 
the free world rallied to pay him homage. 

He died Sunday amid much acclaim. 

But it was not always so. 

As U.S. Secretary of State, Dulles was prob- 
ably the most second-guessed man in the 
world. Everybody knew how he could have 
handled the job better. His critics were 
legion. ‘Most of them claimed that Dulles’ 
method of treating the Communist threat 
was too dangerous. He scared the public 
with his brink of war decisions which called 
the bluffs of communism. 

The free world argued within itself on the 
merits of Dulles’ methods. The free world 
could not make up its mind about the man 
Dulles. 

But the Communists knew Dulles. And 
Dulles knew the Communists. 

Perhaps a key to Dulles’ greatness is the 
fact that Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev, 
and Nikolai Bulganin before him, made no 
secret of their reluctance to do business with 
him. They were scared of Dulles. They 
knew that he would not allow himself to be 
hoodwinked or bluffed. Dulles even did some 
bluffing of his own. 

Naturally, he had his weaknesses. His 
greatest shortcoming was probably his in- 
sistence on being a one-man show. He in- 
sisted on running things his way. A country 
the size and power of the United States 
cannot afford to have just one man running 
our foreign policy. 

Dulles sometimes became too rich for our 
blood. The Evening Herald twice editorially 
suggested he resign because he was alienating 
our allies by his inflexibility, somewhat of a 
trademark with him. 


However, through it all, Dulles served his * 


purpose. He kept us out of war and he kept 
the Communists behind the lines which were 
drawn when he took over 6 years ago. In 
this day, maybe that’s all one can expect. 

Dulles taught us a lesson. The only way 
to handle the Communists is to be brave 
enough to stand up to them in the face of 
their threats and bluffs. 

It is a lesson which should be remembered 
in future negotiations with the Reds. 





Willie Sugar Didn’t Hesitate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 , 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the May 20 edition of the Jack- 
sonville Journal contains an excellent 
editorial praising Willie Sugar for his 
heroic actions and saving the lives of 
little children in, the face of great dan- 
ger to himself. As the newspaper states 
this is inspiring to everyone. Certainly, 
I am deeply grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to this heroic deed. 
I include herein the editorial mentioned. 

Witure Sucar Dipn’t HESITATE 

The heroic actions of a 28-year-old Negro 
last Friday not only saved the lives of two 
children, it inspired men and women of both 
white and Negro races. 

Willie Sugar, on his way to lunch when 
the firé broke out on Phelps Street, did not 
hesitate to risk his life to enter the flaming 
building and do what he could. 

No one would have blamed Sugar much 
if he had not gone or if he had hesitated and 
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weighed the consequences. He had been 
a victim of fire himself only 8 months be- 
fore and still bore the unhealed marks of it. 

Once burned, a person never forgets the 
ordeal and the suffering and doubtlessly a 
recollection of his own pain flashed through 
his mind at the smell and sight of smoke. 
But he didn’t wait to debate with himself, 
he dashed in to help a fellow man. 

In this case children were involved, which 
made it all the more vital that action be 
as quickly as possible. Two were saved, but 
two infants perished. 

Sugar was on his way back into the in- 
ferno to get the infants, probably already 
dead, but the flames proved too much to 
combat. 

Fire Marshal E. C. McDermon, Fire Chief 
F. C. Kelly and Assistant Chief G. R. Cro- 
martie praised Sugar for his unhesitating 
heroic deed, 

His bravery exemplifies the courage that 
men of all races and creed respect and ad- 
mire. While Sugar was ready to risk his 
own life for another. “Greater love hath ho 
man than he lay down his life for a friend.” 

How much more love does a man show 
risking his life for a stranger? 


‘ 





Relations Between the Races in Schools 
and Neighborhoods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
there recently came to my attention a 
letter written to the editors of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post by Mr. N. G. She- 
rouse, of Reddick, Fla. 


The letter contained some sensible ob- 
servations on the subject of relations 
between the races in schools and in resi- 
dential neighborhoods. 

I wrote and asked Mr. Sherouse’s per- 
mission to insert the letter in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. He has kindly 
granted this permission, and I insert the 
letter herewith: 

Mar 9, 1959. 
The Eptrors, THE SATURDAY EVENING Post: 

Much interested in reading some of the 
views expressed in the letters column of your 
current issue concerning the story carried 
in April 4 issue, “When a Negro Moves Next 
Door.” 

Without expressing an opinion on what 
seemed to be a quite unnecessary waste of 
white space in your magazine, let me quote 
a thing or two, viz. 

In a recent issue (April 11) of the Pitts- 
burgh Courier, which is certainly an out- 
standing Negro newspaper in this country, 
on page 2 is a story headlined: “Negro Family 
Gives In, Moves—Violence and Boycott Pay 
Off for Delaware Bigots.” This is about a 
Negro who apparently works for the Du Pont 
interests but also has a sideline handling 
garbage, formerly using up to four trucks, 
but the operator stated that after he moved 
into a house in a formerly all-white section 
his contracts, mostly with whites, were dis- 
continued. I was much interested in a quote 
from this man that he had purchased a home 
in an all-white neighborhood as a “decent 
place to bring up his teenage daughter.” 

This man is apparently making it quite 
clear that the average Negro neighborhood 
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was not considered decent and that he 
wanted to get away from it into what he 
did consider a decent neighborhood. He 
overlooked the fact that usually when one 
Negro family moves into an all-white section 
he is soon followed by others and in time 
he is back among his own kind. How much 
better if he would stay where he started and 
attempt to raise the level of decency there. 

On May 3 Associated Press story from At- 
lanta quoted Carl F. Hansen, Washington, 
D.C., Superintendent of Schools, as saying 
that “given the right kind of opportunity 
Negro children can respond to education.” 

Here, again, the speaker is low-rating the 
work formerly done in the Washington all- 
Negro schools, although they were being 
taught by Negroes who were getting the same 
salary as white teachers, and supposedly had 
equal education, many of them no doubt 
having come to that work as graduates of 
white colleges. This, in my view, is putting 
a low label on some at least of the Negro 
school teachers and shotild be proof that it 
would not be advisable to employ Negro 
teachers to teach in the .now-integrated 
schools of Washington. The people want 
their children to have the best possible in- 
struction in the schools. According to Mr. 
Hansen, who has had experience, such good 
instruction would be doubtful if Negro 
teachers were employed. If they could not 
properly teach Negro children it is ddubtful 
that they could teach white children. 

Mr. Hansen did say, in this talk made on 
television from Atlanta—which was spon- 
sored by the Georgia Council on Human 
Relations (another one of those things)— 
that after integration of his schools they 
have set up a “four-track system,” with 
pupils being assigned to the groups accord- 
ing to their ability to absorb instruction. 
He did not give any percentages here but 
that has been done, some time ago, by US. 
News & World Report magazine which 
covered the Washington schools, after 
integration. 

Any well informed person who has been 
at all interested in getting at the truth of 
the thing knows that the southerners have 
always, for the most part, not objected at 
all to having Negro neighbors. Most of the 
stink about this matter shows up in cities 
outside the South. Just one example, Levit- 
town, Pa. There have been many others 
just as ridiculous. The city of Chicago is 
reported to have spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars keeping policemen in a 
neighborhood where a Negro had attempted 
to move in where he was not wanted. How- 
ever, you will find any number of hot-shots 
always shooting off their. lips about what 
the people in the South do or don’t do for 
the Negro as a group. Born and reared 
down here I have also spent much time 
living and working in several cities of the 
North and I say that much of the stuff 
printed on this subject is asinine. 

More of those white citizens in the North 
who like to take pot shots at the South 
should begin to read one of their Negro 
newspapers and get some idea of what goes 
on. That is, if they are too blind to see it 
all around them. 

N.-G. SHEROUSE. 


P.S.—If I were going to give any advice to 
the Negro group in this country it would be: 
Take the chip off your shoulder and begin to 
be proud of your heritage as a Negro, and 
quit trying to be a white man. The Jew is 
a@ minority race but you never hear him 
crying for entry into the Gentiles’ group, 
but he stands on his own feet and is doing 
very well, thank you, in this minority posi- 
tion. It is doubtful that any other group 
of people ever made the progress that the 
Negro has made over the last 2 centuries. 
Of course such progress would never have 
been possible without the help of the white 
man, and I dare say he has Had more actual 
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help from the southern white man because 
there are so many more Negroes down here. 
Surely arly one knows that the Negro pays a 
very_ small part of the cost of his schools 
anywhere in this land, and now that so 
many of them are on welfare of course even 
a smaller part of this tremendous cost is be- 
ing paid by them. “The Negro is the white 
man’s burden” was at one time a familiar 
saying. Truly, now, with welfare from 
cradle to grave, plus good schooling, he 
really is the white man’s burden—although 
a lot of white critics never seem to realize it. 





Constitutional Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
from time to time I read on the editorial 
page of the Metropolitan Herald, At- 
lanta, Ga., editorials which are notable 
for their soundness and logic. 

Two recent editorials in this newspaper 
contain information and observations 
which I think will be of interest to those 
who believe in constitutional government 
and the doctriine of three separate and 
independent departments of -Govern- 
ment. One of these editorials is “Why 
Should They Destroy Our Schools?” and 
the other “Truth About Book ‘An Ameri- 
can Dilemma’.” Under unanimous con- 
sent previously obtained, I insert these 
editorials herewith: 

Wuy SHOULD THEY Destroy Our SCHOOLS? 


Much is being said and written these days 
about our public school system and how it 
may be improved. Of course there is always 
room for improvement and we must con- 
tinually make these improvements when 
they are needed. 

However, there is one thing that should 
not be overlooked. We Americans have 
evolved the best system of public education 
ever devised through the diverse approaches 
of the 48 States. 

Our educational system is the admiration 
of the free world. Only recently British 
school authorities have been making de- 
tailed studies -of our high schools with a 
view of adapting it to its own needs. 

The strength of our public school system, 
like that of our Nation, lies in the fact that 
we are a Republic. The Constitution guar- 
antees to each State the right of a republi- 
can form of government, the present U.S. 
Supreme Court to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The miraculous growth and development 
of this Nation and its public school system 
was made possible without the direction or 
dictation of a highly centralized Federal 
Government. ; 

Here in Georgia we have made great 
strides. The progress in Georgia schools has 
attracted nationwide attention. 

Last fall, Dr. John Dobbins, a nationally 
recognized educational authority of Prince- 
ton, N.J., made a study of Georgia schools 
and their faculties. Here is what he said 
at. the conclusion of his inspection tour: 

“Georgia is making such progress in edu- 
cation that if it keeps it up at the same rate 
for another 10 years, this State may well 
lead the Nation in education. It will be 
hard to find another State that does a better 
job of educating its young people. The 
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Georgia story is a story of renaissance in 
education, a new kind of dedication to 
realties, a new willingness to study your 
strengths and weaknesses, a fresh eagerness 
to borrow and adapt good educational ideas 
from wherever they exist. To an onlooker, 
this is an exciting story.” 

Not only has the improvement in our 
educational system won national acclaim, 
but the school building program has won 
the praise and admiration of educators and 
school administrators throughout the Na- 
tion. 

As long as the Federal Government keeps 
its claws out of the Georgia educational 
system, we will continue to make progress. 
Our State government will continue to 
spend over 53 cents out of every tax dollar 
for public education. But, tragic Federal 
interference seems near at hand. 

The present members of the U.S. Supreme 
Court are more interested in forcing the 
admittanee of some Negro students to white 
schools than they are in the education of 
the great majority of white and Negro 
pupils. This majority, in both races, seem 
to have no rights whatsoever in the eyes of 
the Warren court. 

When, and if, Georgia’s public school sys- 
tem grinds to a halt, it will be by action 
of -the Supreme Courrt, the dictatorial, 
antiwhite National Association for the 
Agitation of Colored People and‘its motley 


allies, who have made not. one single con- 


tribution to the development of Georgia’s 
public school system. 

They and they alone will be responsible 
for hglting the progress or destroying the 
system in its entirety. It is-as simple as 
that. 


_—_—— 


TruTH Asout Book “AN AMERICAN DILEMMA" 


The darling of the so-called liberals and 
race-mixers, a well-known -columnist, last 
week defended the book, “An American 
Dilemma,” by Gunnar Myrdal, a Swedish 
Socialist, which was used by the US. 
Supreme Court in its school integration 
edicts as “modern authorities.” 

He described the work as “a really un- 
derstanding book on the Nation’s problems 
of race.” 

Now this is the same book which says on 
page 13 that the U.S. Constitution is ‘“im- 
practical and ill, suited for modern condi- 
tions” and that its adoption was “nearly a 
plot against the common people.” 

This is the book wherein 16 of its con- 
tributors have been cited for long records of 
pro-Communist ' activities. One of them, 
W. E. B. DuBois, long a leader in the NAACP, 
contributed 82 portions of the book. This 
“modern authority” has been cited for mem- 
berships in 72 pro-Communist organizations. 
He is the man who filed legal briefs on behalf 
of the atom spies, Julius and Ethel Rosen- 
berg. He is the man who, according to the 
Saturday Evening Post, recently was an 
honored guest of Communist Russia, singing 
its praises and pointing out the faults of his 
native land. Leaving Moscow, DuBois made 
a visit to Red China in defiance of our State 
Department, 

Members of the Supreme Court cannot 
plead ignorance about the contributors to 
this book which they used as their author- 
ity instead of the Constitution. Neither 
can the newspaper columnist who defended 
the book. 

John Gunther, another so-called liberal, 
in his book “Inside U.S.A.” stated on page 
683 that before he started on his trip to the 
South he was told by a Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court that the one thing in- 
dispensable to understanding the United 
States was a book—“An American Dilem- 
ma.” : 
Mr. Gunther quotes at length from that 
book and from statements by DuBois. It 
makes some enlightening reading in view of 
recent Court edicts. 
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Regardless of the printed views of the col- 
umnist mentioned above; we believe the 
great majority of thinking Americans have 
more faith in the writing of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Alexander Hamilton, and James Madi- 
son than they do such modern authori- 
ties as Myrdal, Brameld, DuBois, Frazier, 
Clark and company of “An American Di- 
lemma” fame. 

We also believe the great majority of 
American citizens have a great deal more 
confidence and faith in the Supreme Court 
decisions of Chief Justices Taft and Hughes 
and Justices Holmes, Cardozo, Brandeis, et 
al., than they do in the edicts of Warren, 
Black, Frankfurter, and company. * 





Foreign Languages the Best Idea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can Bulletin, which is published monthly 
by the Czechoslovak National Council of 
America, had an excellent article regard- 
ing the teaching of other languages in 
American schools. 

Because so many Americans are of 
foreign birth there are readymade op- 
portunities for their children to learn the 
language of their parents. This should 
be stimulated both in the schools and in 
the homes of our citizenry. In todays 
world where peace is dependent on com- 
munication between men, the ability to 
express one’s self in another language, 
to understand and read in another lan- 
guage, it is clear that language facility 
becomes the key to better world under- 
standing. 

The article follows: 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES THE BEST IDEA 

“We jump up and down and babble about 
Russia's first sputnik revealing that our edu- 
cational system is antiquated and we get 
almost panicky about pushing kids into engi- 
neering and scientific studies, But.we don’t 
seem to wake up to the progress that is made 
by communism this side of the moon mainly 
because the Communists knew the language 
of people whose nations were taken over * * * 
Foreign languages are being taught in our 


" schools just about as they were 50 years ago. 


Probably there’s less foreign language edu- 
cation of erican children now than there 
was 50 years ago when European languages 
were spoken in many U.S. homes.” 

The above is from an article “Americans 
Need Foreign Languages” by the columnist 
Herb Graffis (Chicago Sun-Times, April 23, 
1959). The author welcomes an experiment 
in Champaign, Ill., where “youngsters in 
fourth grade of a public school are learning 
to speak French. How long that sort of 
language instruction (of other language 
as well) will go on and in how many US. 
schools, there is no telling. The idea is the 
best foreign policy for the United States 
I’ve heard about.” 

To begin with, the teaching of French in 
an Illinois public school seems a very timid 
experiment. While the teaching of French 
is commendable, it can hardly compensate 
for the loss we are experiencing in other 
quarters. Cicero 


lation of Americans of Czechoslovak descent, 
the teaching of Czech in public high schools 


“them at home and at school. 


is being gradually dropped. And yet, the 
teaching of a Slav language should be given 
priority in view of the great Soviet danger. 
The Czech language is a key to the Russian 
and other Slav languages; anyone knowing 
Czech, easily learns Russian. We are told 
repeatedly that 10 million Soviet citizens 
are learning English and that only a few 
thousand Americans are learning Russian, 
and that we are suffering from a very serious 
language handicap at every step. 

Why then do we permit this great po- 
tential within arm’s reach to go to waste? 
The school board of the Sterling Morton 
High School~of Cicero and Berwyn, where 
Czech has been taught for decades but where 
enrollment has dropped to almost nothing, 
is willing to keep the classes going and there 
are good teachers available. What then is 
the problem? In our opinion, there are two 
basic obstacles: Sometimes the students do 
not sign up because credit for Czech is not 
recognized by some colleges; secondly, they 
do not realize the urgency. Until now, they 
have felt that to be a good American one 
should forget all that foreign stuff. The im- 
portance of learning a foreign language, in 
their case Czech, should be impressed upon 
America asks 
you fo do this. 

Obviously, it is much easier to learn the 
mother tongue of one’s parents or grand- 
parents than an entirely strange language. 
Without knowing it, many students of Czech 
or Slovak background have acquired an ear 
for it. Ordinarily, it takes months of dili- 
gent study to get over this difficult hump, for 
learning a foreign language is hard work. 
There are no short cuts except one, and only 
one: To learn the mother tongue of one’s 
parents. Therefore, make full use of your 
Czech or Slovak heritage. 


FIFTY YEARS BEHIND 


It seems Mr. Graffis is right in more ways 
when he says that we are 50 years behind in 
the teaching of foreign languages. Fifty 
years ago, a Slav language seemed unim- 
portant to Americans; today the Soviet 
danger has made it vitally important to us. 
Why then should students be given credit 
for French or Spanish, but not for Czech, a 
key Slav language? 


GOOD NEWS 


There is good news from Texas, the State 
with a large population of Americans of 
Czechoslovak descent. Years ago, Czech was 
taught in 18 high schools; it has survived 
only at the University of Texas. The reasons 
are the same as in Cicero and Berwyn. The 
sputnik scare has, however, prompted the 
Czechoslovak communities to launch a drive: 
“Learn Czech and Russian.” Dr. Joe Malik 
of the Department of Slavonic Languages of 
the University of Texas is teaching Czech and 
Russian over radio station KULP and the 
lesson is then printed in Leader News- 
Svoboda, a jocal newspaper, published in 
El Campo, Tex. The Department of State 
welcomes the program. Other Czechoslovak 
communities, for instance Chicago, New 
York, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Cedar Rapids, 
etc., could also carry on such a program. 





Seton Hall’s Monsignor McNulty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1959 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
tire State of New Jersey mourns the 
death of Msgr. John L. McNulty, presi- 
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dent of Seton Hall University, in South 
Orange, N.J. Under his leadership, a 
small college has grown into a great uni- 
versity. Thus, in the sense that he was 
a benefactor of mankind in the most 
lasting and significant way, Monsignor 
McNulty belongs not only to New Jersey 
but to all humanity. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an editorial from 
the May 29 issue of the Elizabeth (N.J.) 
Daily Journal. It was written by one 
who knew and cherished Monsignor Mc- 
Nulty and his great work. As a labor of 
love, it acutely reflects the greatness of 
this outstanding man: 

Mscr. JoHN L. McNULTY 


Sometime Sunday afternoon a polished 
black hearse will move slowly down the long, 
winding road that leads from a highway to 
the top of the hill and the brownstone chapel 
where for more than a hundred years genera- 
tions of Setonia undergraduates have knelt 
in prayer. And it will be fitting if the walks, 
bordering the old path beneath an archway 
of interlocking trees, should be lined with 
graduates and students, the townsfolk and 
the friends come to stand at grieving atten- 
tion as Rt. Rev. Msgr. John L. McNulty leaves 
his beloved Seton Hall for the last time. 

Monday morning, in the vast Cathedral of 
the Sacred Heart in Newark, high church 
dignitaries will be joined by leaders from 
all the fields of temporal effort, by the fortu- 
nate and the unfortunate, the rich and the 
poor, the Christian and the Jew, there in 
capacity to honor a reverend gentleman 
whose life reflected everything we can hope 
for in the complete Christian. This is to be 
the climax, the last expression of public sor- 
row—the recommendation of his immortal 
soul to the mercies of the God he had served 
so zealously in life. 

And yet, humbly joining in the prayers 
that will be recited and while acknowledging 
the propriety of this public demonstration, 
it is almost impossible to shake off the per- 
sisting belief that the climax of Monsignor 
McNulty’s life of devoted service will be 
reached Sunday when the gates of the com- 
munion rail before which he knelt in adora- 
tion many times as an undergraduate, are 
opened wide. This will be climax that will 
come when the casket within the chancel, 
lighted by candles from the altar before 
which he read his daily Mass for so many 
years, is carried from the chapel that has 
become a shrine for all Setonians. 

This will be the departure of the chubby 
lad who came to South Orange as a student, 
the outstanding college graduate selected be- 
cause of brilliance to study abroad and re- 
turning to lecture at a little diocesan col- 
lege. This will be the departure of the edu- 
cator eventually named for the presidency, 
divinely inspired as he brought Seton Hall 
to a place of prominence among the fore- 
most Catholic universities of the world, in- 
spired in the effort that gave New Jersey its 
first medical and dental school after,so many 
years of waiting, the inspiration that pro- 
duced the Seton Hall School of Law—the 
tireless central figure as the Seton Hall en- 
rollment expanded from hundreds to thou- 
sands and, bursting all bounds the South 
Orange campus, carried the opportunity of 
advanced education to young men and 
women at so many other centers. This will 
be the end, the climax of a glorious career 
that for all its impossible demands still had 
time for any who sought to share in the 
abundance of his limitless heart. 

We mourn Monsignor McNulty as a friend 
and hasten to acknowledge the passing of a 
public benefactor who had already con- 
tributed more than a lifetime of accomplish- 
ment when suddenly torn from his drafting 
table so laden with plans for still broader 
service. 
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Government Aid to Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I am 
indebted to my good friend, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. YouncEr] for 
inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for May 11, 1959, at page A3934, the mes- 
sage of Montana’s Governor, J. Hugo 
Aronson, vetoing a resolution of the 
Montana Legislature endorsing the pas- 
sage of H.R. 22 and S&S. 2. 

Senate Joint Resolution 4 passed the 
Montana Senate by a vote of 35 senators 
in favor and 18 opposed. The vote in 
the State house of representatives was 
48 in favor of the resolution and 32 op- 
posed with 12 of the 14 absentees an- 
nounced as in favor. 

The text of the resolution follows: 


A Joint RESOLUTION OF THE SENATE AND 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE STATE 
OF MONTANA TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES; TO THE CONGRESS OF THE 
Untrep SrTares; To Senators JAMEs E. 
MURRAY AND MIKE MANSFIELD FROM THE 
STATE OF MONTANA; TO CONGRESSMEN LEE 
METCALF AND LEROY ANDERSON FROM MON- 
TANA; REQUESTING THE REAFFIRMATION OF 
NATIONAL Po.icy. OF FEDERAL FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION 


Whereas we (the Montana State Legisla- 
ture) recognize the education of our youth 
as the most important responsibility of our 
local, State, and National governments, if 
our national defense, our system of free en- 
terprise, and our devotion to the ideals of 
American democracy are to endure; and 

Whereas despite earnest efforts on the 
part of the several school districts of the 
State of Montana to meet the cost of provid- 
ing adequate school facilities for an ever- 
expanding enrollment and despite the con- 
tinued increase in State funds to help meet 
the cost of supporting public elementary and 
secondary schools, there continues to be a 
widening gap between need, and funds to 
meet the need; and 

Whereas the financial resources of the 
counties and the States are increasingly 
overdened by using school costs and enroll- 
ments, to the neglect of other essential 
county and State responsibilities; and 

Whereas there continues to be a shortage 
of qualified teachers, since, despite all efforts 


to the contrary, teachers’ salaries in Mon-. 


tana are inadequate to recruit and retain a 
sufficient number of good teachers to serve 
all the children: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Montana State Legis- 
lature petition the U.S. Congress to provide 
sufficient funds through the proposed School 
Support Act of 1959 (sponsored by Senators 
MurRRAY, MANSFIELD, and others, and intro- 
duced by Congressman Lre MetTcaLr and 
others, including Congressman LERoy ANDER- 
son) in order that local and State control 
of education may be continued by providing, 
by means of the more equitable taxing au- 
thority of the Federal Government, a share 
of the Federal income to the several States 
in amounts sufficient to supplement State 
and local financial resources for this most 
important of all State services; and be it 
further 

Resolved, We hereby respectfully petition 
the Congress of the United States to reaffirm 
the national policy of Federal financial sup- 
port for education which has ample precedent 
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in the school land grants given to this and 
other States nearly 100 years ago and with~- 
out which even the present inadequate pro- 
grams of public education could not survive; 
and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
submitted by the Secretary of State of the 
State of Montana to the President of the 
United States; to the Congress of the United 
States; to Senators James E. Murray and 
MrxE MANSFIELD from the State of Montana; 
to Congressman Lee Mercatr and LeRoy 
ANDERSON from Montana. 
Paut CANNON, 
President of the Senate, 
JOHN J. MACDONALD, 
Speaker of the House. 


Governor Aronson’s message, aS 
quoted by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, is full of pious statements about 
the need to finance elementary and 
secondary education at the State and 
local level. Yet in 1955, Governor Aron- 
son in his message to the legislature 
said: 


My recommendation for your considera- 
tion is that the State ; ; its obliga- 
tion the university responsibility and re- 


turn to the counties and 11 districts the 
major responsibility f elementary and 
secondary education. * * * It is my opinion 
that increasing State aid is just providing 
the door opener for the next step—Federal 
aid. ‘ 


The Montana Governor's position that 
State aid leads to Federal aid and he is 
against them both is in curious contrast 
to the position taken by President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary Fiemming insist- 
ing that any Federal aid legislation 
stimulate State aid. In the most re- 
cent Flemming proposal, which Senator 
Murray designated ‘a legislative mon- 
strosity” there is insistence that the 
matching of any Federal assistance 
come directly from the State and no 
credit be given for loca! effort. 

It is apparent that the Governor of 
Montana is not in favor of spending any 
money for education that is raised at 
either the State or Federal level. His 
veto of the above joint resolution should 
give comfort to people who are opposed 
to the appropriation of money to edu- 
cate the Nation’s boys and girls but 
otherwise the Governor’s statements in 
his veto message are of little probative 
value. 





A Puerto Rican Writer’s Views on 
Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, as my 
colleagues will recall, I was the first to 
propose that Puerto Rico be admitted as 
the 5ist State of the Union back in 
March of this year and, subsequently, 
introduced a bill to that effect on May 
7. I have: since-been deluged with a 
flood of letters, telegrams, statements, 
articles, and petitions signed by thou- 
sands of people in Puerto Rico in sup- 
port of my bill. 
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I am saving all this material and at 
some opportune moment will present it 
to Congress or to an appropriate com- 
mittee of Congress for consideration. A 
few days ago I received an article by a 
Puerto Rican writer, Eugenio LeCompte, 
which was published in the Spanish lan- 
guage in the daily newspaper El Dia of 
the city of Ponce. He was kind enough 
to translate it into English and for- 
warded a copy of the translation to me. 
His article is entitled “Puerto Rico 
Wants Statehood.” I wish to insert it 
into the Recorp, as well as his letter 
to me of May 26, both of which are as 
follows: 

Ponce, P.R., May 26, 1959. 
The Honorable Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
U.S. Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. ANFUSO: Allow me to congratu- 
late you most heartily for your bill in favor of 
statehood for Puerto Rico. It is a great act 
of democratic justice to the 2%, millions of 
true American citizens who were born in this 
enchanted island of the Caribbean Sea. 

Puerto Rico is getting ready to demon- 
strate that the immense majority of the 
American citizens of Puerto Rico, enjoying 
its beautiful and healthful climate, as well as 
those who are living and working in the 
continental United States, are backing your 
legislative measure, and shall appear before 
the Committee of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs to give full testimony in favor of 
statehood. 

Your name shall be remembered from gen- 
eration to generation as the leading cham- 
pion of a just cause, and one of the unforget- 
table friends of Puerto Rico. The new gen- 


eration of college and university students . 


are already repeating your name as one of 
the great leaders of the House, who has put 
his intellect, his good will, and best efforts in 
action, to clear the way, so that Puerto Rico 
be admitted as the 5ist State of the Union. 

I am permitting myself to enclose a trans- 
lation of one newspaper article which was 
published recently on the question at issue. 
Also I am sending herewith a copy of a let- 
ter which I wrote to the Nashville Banner, 
touching on the said matter. 

The great columnist, Drew Pearson, made 
some very good comments on your bill, which 
appeared translated into Spanish at the San 
Juan El Imparcial, and which gave a more 
—- account of the said proposed legisla- 

on. 

We assure you that the American citizens 
of Puerto Rico will remember for ever and 
ever your altruistic, patriotic, and fair deal 
towards our beloved island. May God bless 
you and give the material, moral, and spir- 
itual recompense you deserve. 

With my very best wishes for your good 
health and success, I am 

Yours sincerely, 


EvcENIo LECompre. 


Puerto Rico Wants STaTEHOoD 
(By Eugenio LeCompte) 

The president of the popular Democratic 
Party and Governor of Puerto Rico, Hon. 
Luis Mufios Marin, said while arriving in 
Boston during his visit to Harvard (April 
1959): “Puerto Rico does not want State- 
hood.” 

With all due respect deserved by the Gov- 
ernor of our island, we cannot silence our 
firm objection to his saying. , 

It is to go beyond the mandate of the 
Puerto Rican people, to make an affirmation 
of such magnitude and transcendency. 

The people of Puerto Rico has never mani- 
fested itself at the polls, expressly, definitely 
and decidedly, against statehood. It has not 
done it in the past, and it will not do it at 
this very moment, after having taken notice 
that Alaska and Hawaii have been awarded 
the highest honor and privilege to be ad- 
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mitted to the Union, on equal footing of 
dignity, obligations and rights as the other 
States of the North American Federation. 

Everybody knows that Puerto Rico has 
never been offered, as yet, the opportunity 
to cast its votes in a referendum or plebis- 
cite, to determine whether Puerto Rico fav- 
vors or not be constituted as a State of the 
United States of America. 

It is for that reason that a great part of 
the Puerto Rican electoral opinion—con- 
scious of its inalienable right to demand 
from the U.S. Congress a fair deal for the 
American citizenship that the Puerto Ricans 
honorably enjoy since 1917—wish to be given 
the opportunity to express through their 
free ballots, their unvarying want for state- 
hood. Thus, to be able to put an end to the 
political uncertainty spoken of by Sefior 
Mufioz Marin, and to finish with the anguish 
and anxiety encouraged by the existing 
doubt, we think that the referendum for 
federative and irrevocable statehood for 
Puerto Rico, should not be postponed any 
more. If the Puerto Ricans cast their votes 
in favor that Puerto Rico shall become the 
5ist State of the Union, the free world will 
rejoice and American democracy shall in- 
crease its prestige in America. 

Until such referendum shall take place 
and its unappealable result be known, no- 
body, regardless how high he considers him- 
self, is legally and morally authorized to 
dictate an adverse dictum against the many 
hundred thousands of Puerto Rican women, 
men, and adolescents who, loyal to their 
American citizenship, trust in the justice of 
the Congress and of the people of the United 
States, and wait for the time when they 
shall be given the same opportunity which 
was offered to Alaska and Hawaii, to express 
themselves for or against statehood. 

The history of the elections held in Puerto 
Rico since 1900 until 1956, is the best evi- 
dence to counteract the unsustainable say- 
ing that “Puerto Rico does not want state- 
hood.” Let us see. 

During the first elections, the Puerto 
Rican Republican Party obtained a full vic- 
tory with a political platform for statehood. 
in opposition to the Federal Party. After- 
wards, the Union of Puerto Rico Party, with 
@ political platform containing statehood, 
independence, or autonomy, won the elec- 
tions. Thus the Federal Party disappeared. 
Then took place the elections with the 
American citizenship clause provision in the 
form of a referendum. An overwhelming 
victory was recorded in favor of the Ameri- 
can citizenship, as only a few Puerto Ricans 
decided to maintain the Puerto Rico citizen- 
ship. 

Later on, the Socialist (Labor) Party en- 
tered the political arena with a platform for 
the incorporated Territory and social jus- 
tice; and the Nationalist (Radical) Party, 
with a political platform for independence. 
The former had a great predicament among 
the organized (A.F. of L.) labor forces, but it 
did not get the majority vote. The other, 
got some followers among the radical 
youth, but at the elections only cast 5,000 
votes, and it was done away with as a politi- 
cal party. Then came about the Alianza 
Puertorriquefia, a political alliance of the 
Union of Puerto Rico Party and the Puerto 
Rican Republican Party, which won the 
election and the legislative and administra- 
tive power, with a political platform of the 
sovereignty within the sovereignty. In the 
same manner there came about a coalition 
of the Socialist Party and the Pure Repub- 
lican or Histqrical Constitutional Party, with 
@ political platform for statehood. The 
Alianza was broken while in power, and from 
the legislature emerged what was called a 
good government group, made up from out- 
standing people who believed in statehood 
for Puerto Rico. They constituted the 
Union Republican Party which associated 
with the Socialist (Labor) Party, won the 
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elections with a political platform in favor 
of statehood for Puerto Rico. 

In the meantime, other parties came up 
to the electoral field: The Liberal, Unifica- 
tion, Independent, and Popular. The first 
two were eliminated, and also the Socialist 
Party. Then the Popular Party, with an 
electoral platform of bread, land, and lib- 
erty, but affirming that the political status 
was not in issue, and with the New Deal ad- 
ministration’s compliance and other politi- 
cal factors which caused a double division of 
the coalition Majority Party, the said Popu- 
lar Party acquired the electoral power which 
it now exercises. 

Never, at no instance whatever, have the 
Puerto Ricans said that they do not want 
statehood. When they voted in favor of 
Public Law 600 (1951), they voted to reaf- 
firm American citizenship permanently, and 
with the understanding and assurance of 
Mr. Mufioz Marin’s word that Public Law 600 
does not close the doors to the final political 
aspirations as to the status of either state- 
hood or independence. 

Therefore, the arguments cannot be 
brought now that the said doors are closed 
for those who believe in the high and digni- 
fied concept of collective sovereignty, fed- 
erated or separated. Never before had this 
grave problem disquieted so deeply the feel- 
ing of Puerto Rico. We cannot march 
blindly toward our future, without stum- 
bling. We are aware that in order to attain 
the said sovereignty, we must struggle hard 
and constantly, because it is not an easy 
task. But the final victory will compensate 
every sacrifice realized to obtain statehood 
for Puerto Rico. 

And, as Puerto Rico wants statehood, the 
Congress shall consent to it, as soon as the 
American citizens of Puerto Rico will con- 
vince the Congress that they want it. 





Statement by Duane Orton on the Farm 
Problem ‘ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp I should like to include a 
statement of Mr. Duane Orton, of At- 
lantic, Iowa, which he recently made be- 
fore the members of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture serving on the 
Livestock and Feed Grains Subcommit- 
tee. I feel that Mr. Orton has contrib- 
uted greatly to the thinking of the mem- 
bers of the committee in his presenta- 
tion. Mr, Orton has outlined his plan 
for the solution of the farm problem in 
this statement and I am certain that 
each and every Member of the Congress 
will appreciate the plan and will be en- 
lightened by it: 

STATEMENT OF DUANE OrTON, ATLANTIC, Iowa, 
BEFORE THE LIVESTOCK AND FEED GRAINS 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE AGRICULTURE 
COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON, D.C., May 14, 
1959. 

Mr. Chairman and committee members, my 
name is Duane Orton and I am a resident of 
Atlantic, in Cass County, southwestern Iowa. 
I was raised on a farm near Griswold, also 
in Cass County, and have been connected 
with agriculture in one way or another ail 
my life. Back in the thirties, when it was 
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tough going, I ran a cream truck to supple- 
ment our farm income. I own and operate 
my own farm in Iowa. In fact, I have 
actually left field work to be here today. 

I am grateful for this chance to discuss 
the farm problem, at least as it exists in my 
part of the country, and to make a few sug- 
gestions for solution. I come here not as 
a representative for any organization but 
rather as a reporter on the hopes and fears 
of all the farm people I know. There is a 
strong feeling of frustration and disappoint- 
ment among farmers at the present time, be- 
cause of so much misrepresentation and mis- 
understanding of the farm issue. With 
many farmers, this feeling of frustration is 
now so deep that they no longer bother to 
express themselves. This accounts, I think, 
for the lack of letters which has puzzled some 
of you and your fellow Representatives. 

However, there still is considerable hope 
and confidence—and I should add, expecta- 
tion—that Congress wll come up with some- 
thing. I share this feeling and that is the 
big reason why I appreciate this privilege to 
submit a statement which might encourage 
legislative action. Some of the people out 
our way have a lot of confidence in the mem- 
bers of the House Agriculture Committee and 
sometimes wish that their recommendations 
could become law directly without always 
having to run the veto gauntlet. 

It is understandable, though, why people 
not close to agriculture might get false ideas 
as to what we farmers want and need. In 
the corn referendum last fall, the vote went 
against a continuation of allotments and we 
are now right in the middle of planting about 
84 million acres of corn, the highest total 
in 10 years. Now to a lot of people, that 
seems to say farmers really are against Fed- 
eral farm programs and that they really be- 
lieve unlimited plantings are a good thing. 
Actually, it is my belief that this is far from 
the truth. Time and again, in the past few 
months I have heard farmers tell how they 
were going to plant more corn in 1959 and 
then add: “But this is no solution. It’s 
crazy and will only make matters worse, for 
the Government as well as for us. Yet we 
really had no other choice. The way corn 
had been cut down on both acreage and sup- 
port, we just couldn’t go along with the old 
program any more.” 

What I am trying to say is that farmers 
haven’t really fallen for all this freedom 
talk. I think I am reporting the majority 
view correctly when I say that they would 
be for a farm program if it were really effec- 
tive in raising farm income and protecting 
the complier. I stayed in compliance to the 
end of the farm I operate because I happen to 
believe very strongly in prodjiction control, 
but I understood why some of my neighbors 
dropped out each year as the price supports 
were lowered. 

Even then, we got some good from the pro- 
gram because it had some effect, I think, in 
keeping a lot of excess grain out of feeding 
channels. We undoubtedly are headed for 
trouble now on livestock prices, but we would 
have been there a lot sooner if a few years 
back some people had had their way on pro- 
gram abandonment. 

Our farm plant in this country has now 
become so productive and there is so much 
feed already on hand that nothing short of 
a strong supply adjustment program will do. 
Before setting up a reduction target, how- 
ever, I feel Congress should fully explore 
the possibilities for expanded utilization of 
farm commodities. How much more food 
could be consumed here at home, for exam- 
ple, under an enlarged distribution pro- 
gram? How much more might be sent 
abroad under a food-for-peace program? In 
view of the radiation fallout and the ever- 
present danger of war, shouldn’t we have a 
liberal permanent national food and fiber 
reserve? 
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As a farmer, I don’t have time to keep 
track of all these things, but I certainly 
have an impression that much more might 
be done than ie being done. Unfortunately, 
of course, the difficulty is not all legislative. 
There has been too much lukewarm, if not 
outright hostile, administration under exist- 
ing laws. 

Before passing along a few specific ideas 
of my own, I wish to say that as long as 
certain basic requirements are met, any one 
of a number of farm program plans might 
work. I could endorse, for example, the 
bill recently introduced by a member of 
your committee, Congressman Coap. It 
would require, as any effective farm bill 
must, the diversion of excess acreage to 
nonuse. And again, as any farm bill must 
to be accepted, it would require less Gov- 
ernment spending than at present. I would 
go so far as to say that even the present 
farm program, with more administrative de- 
termination and perhaps some amending, 
could still do a fair job. 

One aspect of farm programs to which I 
have given a lot of thought is the matter 
of deciding on planting limits for each farm. 
A lot of grumbling and eventual noncom- 
pliance arises from this problem. 


Thus, it occurs to me—and this is the main 
new idea I bring to you—that it might be 
simpler to establish a formula under which 
each farmer could work out his own acreage 
diversion total. You could do this by re- 
quiring that for each acre planted to corn, 
for example, a certain additional area, say 
one-half acre, should be shifted out of pro- 
duction. The farmer would be permitted to 
figure out for himself how many acres to put 
in a given crop, as long as he matched these 
acres to the required extent with diversion 
of land to nonuse. The diverted land, inci- 
dentally, either should be of a productivity 
approximately equal to the planted land or 
it should be discounted according to its esti- 
mated yielding power. 

For meeting this set-aside requirement, I 
would recommend support loan on the crop 
of 100 percent of parity price. Compared to 
the support levels we have now, this recom- 
mendation sounds high, but with the pro- 
duction change which should result, I am 
convinced that the Government would have 
far less commodity takeover. I would men- 
tion in this connection that the parity for- 
mula itself was revised earlier this year so 
that 100 percent today is only equal to about 
97 percent before the revision. 

I also hold to the belief that anything 
helping farm income also brings greater pros- 
perity to business catering to agriculture and 
in the end produces more tax revenue with 
which to help offset farm program costs. 
After ail, as the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture itself recently reported, farmers in 
1955 (which, incidentally, was not one of our 
best years in the Midwest) spent around 
$40 billion on production and living items. 

Now as for the acres set aside, some as- 
sistance on seed, fertilizer and such should 
be provided for the complying farmers, just 
as is now the case under the present soil 
bank program. At the support level which 
I recommend, and assuming fairly substan- 
tial acreage set aside for at least the next 
few years, annual payments may be neces- 
sary on such acreage. However, payment 
rates at about the current conservation re- 
serve levels would hardly be high enough, 
especially if the crop support were lowered. 

nese payments could be made either in 
c or in the form of grain surpluses from 
Government bins. Payment-in-kind up to 
an amount of grain equal to two-thirds of 
the estimated average yield of the banked 
acres seems reasonable to me. 

At this point, it might be of interest to 
refer to some cost estimates for putting 150 
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acres of southwestern Iowa cropland into 
the soil bank: 

Two discings at $1.25 per acre each... $375 
One harrowing at 60 cents per acre--. 75 





Drilling seed at $1.50 per acre_------. 225 
Applying limestone at net of $1.50 per 
acre after ACP allowance---.------- 165 
Phosphate fertilizer, less ACP allow- 
ance but including spreading------ 550 
Two mowings per year to control 
ee ee 450 
Taxes (estimated) ........--..------- 500 
Seed: Alfalfa, timothy, and orchard 
ee t,o weenadanese 750 
0 Oe 3, 090 


The conservation reserve payment on this 
land amounts to $3,150. It is thus evident 
that there should be a further income of 
some $2,000 from this farm, if it is to pay 
5 percent interest on the estimated value 
of $40,000. 

Should compliance with the program be 
required of all farmers? I consider that our 
circumstances today require compliance by 
all farmers of any program adopted. At the 
same time, I hold that farmers themselves 
should have the right by referendum ballot 
to say whether they want the program to be 
put into effect. We see plenty of evidence 
in industrial and labor experience that par- 
tial compliance is no answer. There are no 
noncompliers when it comes to State regula- 
tion of crude oil output, for example. 

In this same connection, there must be no 
noncompliance loans or other gimmicks to 
encourage noncompliance. That was what 
helped wreck our corn program and I hear 
wheat producers are now afraid it may be 
tried on them. 

It should go without saying that farm 
programs ought to be administered at the 
State and local levels as much as possible 
by farmer-elected committees. These are 
the people who best know how to apply a 
program to local conditions and they can 
be very helpful to Washington in making 


program improvements from year to year. 
It is regrettable that this practice of collect- 
ing suggestions from the country has some- 
what fallen into disuse in recent years. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize to this 


committee the justification for an effective 
farm program. All of you recognize the in- 
come handicap under which agriculture has 
been working, in relation to the nonrural 
part of our economy. You are aware that 
we need to take the best possible care of our 
farmland because it will have to be cropped 
much more intensively some day for a much 
larger population. 

And you are also aware, I am sure, that 
if nothing is done, many, many solid family 
farmers are either going to be busted off or 
discouraged out of agriculture. Either way 
is bad and will leave use with too much 
contract farming and other giantism in 
agriculture. If something isn’t done, I’m 
afraid we will see more and more of these 
million-hen egg factories and these pig par- 
lors with more comfort facilities for animals 
than we have in our own homes. At some 
point, these outfits will get strong enough 
to force up food prices and their costs will 
also rise due partly to widespread unioniza- 
tion of their help. If that day comes, the 
people of this country could have some real 
regrets. 

As I said at the beginning, the farm peo- 
ple out my way are still looking to Congress 
with hope. They feel you should not let the 
threat of a veto keep you from bringing 
out some kind of a farm bill this year, and 
even then it will be 1960 before we can af- 
fect production. Although they would be a 
long way from a full parity income, I suppose 
the majority of farmers could manage to 
get along if the farm situation didn’t 
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change. But that’s just it; we are convinced 
that if nothing is done, it will change—and 
for the worse. Though you have no way of 
detecting this, I assure you that there are a 
lot of us out there who refiect often on the 
legislative situation even though our eyes 
may seem to be only on the corn row. 

Mr. Chairman and members, I thank you 
sincerely for your attention. 





Statement by Congressman Victor L. An- 
fuso on Cooperation With Russia in 
Outer Space Exploration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
the recent misunderstanding between 
the chairman of the House Committee 
on Science and Astronautics, the Hon- 
orable Overton Brooks, and myself. 
This misunderstanding should have 
never arisen between us. I feel sure it 
was all clarified satisfactorily in my per= 
sonal talks with Mr. Brooks on Thurs- 
day, May 28. 

I have the highest regard for Mr. 
Brooks and respect his judgment. He 
is doing a grand job as chairman of the 
full committee and I am most anxious 
to cooperate with him in every way. The 
chairman has allowed me to explore the 
matter further and to consult with our 
congressional leaders, as well as with 
the Department of State. 

This whole matter raises the very im- 
portant issue of the separation of powers 
between the legislative and executive 
branches of Government. 

On my part as a legislator, I do not 
quarrel with the point of view that it is 
up to the administration to negotiate 
agreements, treaties, and so forth, be- 
tween the United States and other coun- 
tries. There can be no quarrel also that 
it is the duty of Congress to establish by 
legislation how far the administration 
can go in this field, and it is part of this 
duty to learn the facts. As a study and 
fact-finding body, the Legislature has 
the duty to inquire from administration 
witnesses and to travel within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States and 
in foreign countries. Committees of the 
Congress do have the power to hold hear- 
ings anywhere within the United States, 
but not in foreign countries. 

Having defined our respective duties, 
now let us examine the particular func- 
tions of the House Space Committee and 
particularly those of the International 
Cooperation and Security Subcommittee. 

By House resolution, the committee 
has been given jurisdiction over the ex- 
ploration and control of outer space. 
Both Congress and the President have 
approved the policy of limiting outer 


Space to peaceful purposes. The dedica-' 


tion of outer space to peaceful purposes 
is essential, if mankind is to survive. It 
is the purpose of the Subcommittee on 
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International Cooperation and Security 
to seek ways and means whereby the 
United States can cooperate with other 
nations in the peaceful uses of outer 
space. Such cooperation must neces- 
sarily include the Soviet Union. I firmly 
believe that the United States must take 
the lead in developing a peaceful and 
productive international space program. 

Under this jurisdiction, the members 
of the House Space Committee have the 
right to go to Russia, if permitted of 
course by the Soviet Union, and to all 
other countries where international con- 
ferences or studies are in progress, in 
order to familiarize themselves with the 
programs and activities of those coun- 
tries in the field of exploration of outer 
space and to examine communications 
and tracking stations involving interna- 
tional traffic in space. 

Under this same jurisdiction, we have 
the right and the duty to learn for our- 
selves whether there is room for cooper- 
ation between the United States and the 
Soviet Union and other countries in the 
peaceful uses of outer space. In this 
atomic and space era we cannot ap- 
proach world problems with 18th or 19th 
century philosophy. The question of 
finding ways and means of preserving 
the peace is not limited to any individual 
or any single branch of Government. 
Congress has its responsibility, too. 

Speaking for myself—and I believe 
this to be true throughout the United 
States—the people of my district are 
worried about a world conflict and they 
expect me to do everything within my 
power to assist and work together with 
the State Department and any other 
branch of Government in this quest for 
peace and international cooperation. 

To be more specific, the ad hoc com- 
mittee of the United Nations, to which 


- I have the honor to be an alternate dele- 


gate, was specifically formed to bring in 
all the countries of the world in one 
combined effort to explore what peace- 
ful uses can be made of outer space and 
to explore the field of international com- 
munications, weather forecasting and 
control, and so forth. Thus far the 
Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, and Po- 
land, as well as India and the United 
Arab Republic, have refused to partici- 
pate in this noble venture. This leaves 
a tremendous vacuum and a huge geo- 
graphical area which remains uncov- 
ered for the proper and more extensive 
exploration of outer space. It will pre- 
sent insurmountable difficulties for the 
future and will leave the problem in- 
completely solved. 

Does anyone deny that it is neces- 
sary to have Russian cooperation in the 
peaceful exploration of outer space? 
Does anyone contest the fact that she is 
still the only nation, outside of the 
United States, which has taken the giant 
step to space flight? Does anyone deny 
that Russia did cooperate in, and did 
make valuable contributions to, the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year? 

The United States and Russia have 
the power of bringing about total de- 
struction of the earth itself. Therefore, 
in the interest of peace, it. is the duty 
of everyone to do everything humanly 
possibly to obtain Russian cooperation 
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and avoid a world catastrophe. If after 
exercising these efforts and leaving no 
stone unturned the Soviet Union still 
refuses to cooperate, she must then be 
exposed to world censure. 

There is still much division in many 
parts of the world as to who really 
wants peace—the United States or the 
Soviet Union. This division must be 
narrowed, and I hope on our side. When 
this is achieved, the danger of war will 
be materially reduced. 





Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following newsletter 
of May 30, 1959: 

WASHINGTON REPORT BY CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 
’ Aucer, Firra District, Texas, May 30, 

1959 

John Foster Dulles left a heritage to com- 
fort and strengthen those he left behind, 
fellow Americans and the people of other 
nations. For Americans he embodied great 
truths, the ties that bind us, patriotism 
rooted in deep religious convictions, inflexi- 
ble principles such as the inviolability of 
contractual obligation and the sacredness 
of human dignity and freedom. Confronted 
with the need to compromise differences of 
viewpoint, he endeavored to remain stead- 
fast to basic principles. For this he was 
bitterly criticized as unbending. Unfortu- 
nately his greatest recognition by friend and 
former foes alike was saved until he had de- 
parted. Fortunately we can benefit from 
the lessons contained in the eulogies. His 
memory could yield much to world peace 
and understanding. For his part in main- 
taining world peace during his tenure of 
office we can all give thanks. To some, 
Christian charity of viewpoint was taxed 
by Russian Gromyko’s presence at the 
funeral, a man dedicated to destroying all 
that Dulles stood for. 

James Hoffa, teamster boss, currently is 
busily documenting the faults and dangers 
of union leader bossism in our country to- 
day. Consider these incidents together: (1) 
Hoffa’s threat of a punitive nationwide 
strike (despite subsequent denials); (2) the 
teamsters clumsy efforts over a series of 
breakfasts to indoctrinate Congressmen con- 
cerning labor law and the lack of need for 
correction of union abuses; (3) Hoffa’s 
charge that Reuther lacks brains or guts; 
(4) the AFL-CIO demands that the House 
weaken the already weak Senate labor bill; 
(5) the AFL-CIO mapping of a drive to re- 
peal the States’ right-to-work laws. Think 
about them. What do they mean? 

Here’s a labor leader who loudly proclaims 
he is above the law; that he is bigger than 
the government in a public be damned at- 
titude; that he is bigger than the other seg- 
ments of the labor movement (the skillet 
calling the kettle black) ; and he is operating 
within a framework of trade unionism that 
would by law force working people to join 
unions and then (by the success of political 
pressure) remove unionism from the reach 
of Congress and corrective legislation. Well, 
unfortunately, Congress will not lead; it 
will only follow the people. Public indig- 
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nation only will force the necessary correc- 
tive legislation. For my part, I am not wait- 
ing but will continue to work for legisla- 
tion to put unions under antitrust laws 
such as now apply to business. 

The U.S. Government’s financial position 
should cause every citizen to stop and re- 
flect. In 1 year U.S. bonds have dropped 
in popularity as an investment as much 
as 14 points (the 1995 3 percent issue from 
$97 to $83); or another example, 1 year Gov- 
ernment certificates of indebtedness a year 
ago were taken by investors at 114 percent 
interest. Recently, when 1 year renewals 
were offered not at 1144 percent but 4 per- 
cent only one-third of the investors reinvest- 
ed. Consider also that our money is be- 
coming a soft currency overseas. The trend 
is toward increasing difficulty for Govern- 
ment to get money, and at that at a terri- 
fically increasing interest rate which in turn 
will affect everyone as the national debt in- 
terest soars. The end result? Who knows, 
but the unpleasantness of the suggested 
possibilities should not be lost nor pre- 
vent our doing some stern thinking right 
now. The reason is quite obvious. The 
$13 billion deficit of last year and years 
of deficit financing are catching up with 
us. The correction necessary requires some 
public support and self-discipline; namely, 
that Government must live within its means 
and reduce spending. We will not do this 
without public pressure which exceeds the 
organized minorities pressure on Congress- 
men. 

The Renegotiation Act extension of Gov- 
ernment defense contracts brought on some 
controversy over whether to terminate the 
Act or extend it by 2 years or 4 years. Ul- 
timately, the fear of windfall or excessive 
profits by defense contractors precluded 
any House action to curtail the authority 
of the Renegotiation Board. It was extended 
4 years. I suggested in debate a five-fold 
course of action more suited to preservation 
of competitive free enterprise without per- 
mitting excessive profits (and will send to 
you on request) but the bill passed with 
only seven dissenting votes. Here’s an ex- 
ample, as I see it, of a complicated law not 
being understood by the House membership. 
Yet the facts are there and will yet force 
an accounting of those who either do not 
understand or who wishfully expect of Re- 
negotiation Board the wisdom of the 
Almighty, as they take back as profit the 
earned income of defense contractors. 

Appropriation bills are coming to the floor 
in rapid succession, The Executive Office 
and general Government agencies, $14 mil- 
lion approximately; the State and Justice 
Departments, Judiciary and related agen- 
cies, $650 million ($19 million less than last 
year); others will be ready soon. Unques- 
tionably, public displeasure is resulting in 
smaller expenditures, but the danger is ever 
present of public apathy causing almost 
overnight blowing up of the spending bal- 
loon. 





The Emperor’s Clothes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, once 
there was an emperor who was deceived 
by wily men into believing that he was 
wearing clothes of wonderful material 
when in fact he was, as a little boy point- 
ed out, naked. 
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This old story, in a slightly different 
form, has now been acted out by the 
International Olympic Committee which 
has just seen fit to tell Chiang Kai-shek 
that he is not China. 

Under a previous consent I am includ- 
ing a perceptive editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post, Sunday, May 31, 1959, en- 
titled “Bolt From Olympus”: 

Bo.tt Prom OLYMPUS 


It is too bad that any group of athletes 
will be excluded from participation in the 
Olympic Games for political reasons. Never- 
theless, the decision of the International 
Olympic Committee to withdraw membership 
from Nationalist China because it does not 
control sports in mainland China happens to 
conform to political reality. A decision to 
retain Nationalist China as representative of 
the mainland would have been just as polit- 
ical as the decision opening the way for Com- 
munist China to represent the area it con- 
trols. This does not mean that the Peking 
government should be permitted to dictate to 
the Olympic Committee. There is every rea- 
son to encourage free chinese participation 
along with Communist participation, irre- 
spective of any propaganda demands from 
Peking. The sensible thing, now that the 
Committee has recognized a political fact 
which the State Department is still unwilling 
to recognize, would be to invite the Chinese 
Nationalists back—but as representatives of 
an independent Formosa, 





Controlling Air Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1959 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include a statement which I 
recently submitted to the Subcommittee 
on Health and Safety of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
urging approval of legislation extending 
the Federal Air Pollution Control Act: 


STATEMENT OF HON. FLORENCE P. DwrYeEr, oF 
New Jersey, BEerorE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
HEALTH AND SaFEety, House COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN @COMMERCE, ON 
Brits To EXTEND THE AIR POLLUTION CoN- 
TROL Laws 


Mr, Chairman, I am most grateful to the 
subcommittee for this opportunity to ex- 
press my views on the question of extending 
the duration of the Federal Air Pollution 
Control Act and expanding Federal activ- 
ities under this law. 

I have been personally interested in this 
problem for some time. As the sponsor in 
the State Assembly of New Jersey's first 
study commission in the field of air pollu- 
tion, I had occasion to acquaint myself with 
the increasingly severe conditions in urban 
and industrial areas of our State and especi- 
ally in the bi-State metropolitan area of 
New Jersey and New York. Later, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee during the last 
Congress, I actively participated in the sub- 
committee’s investigation of air pollution in 
a number of the country’s largest cities. We 
also held on-the-scene hearings in Los An- 
geles, certainly one of the cities hardest hit 
by atmospheric contaminants. 
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It is my considered opinion that the mat- 
‘ ter of the contamination of the 
air we all must breathe is one of the most 
serious problems affecting the people of our 
country. Despite the extensive efforts of 
areas like Los Angeles County, despite the 
growing awareness ‘of States and communi- 
ties throughout the Nation, and despite the 
slowly increasing activities of the Federal 
Government, the problem of air pollution is 
more serious today than ever before. 

What is worse, the concensus of scientists 
and engineers and other air pollution ex- 
perts clearly indicates that the harmful con- 
tamination of the air is steadily becoming 
more serious. The rapid urbanization and 
industrialization of the country, the in- 
creased population, the growing number of 
automobiles, and the introduction of new 
sources of atmospheric contamination such 
as petrochemicals, high energy fuels, nuclear 
technology and a whole host of new synthet- 
ics, have combined to produce a present and 
future problem of immense scope—one that 
requires more intensive efforts at local and 
regional control of pollution, more reliable 
knowledge of the sources and effects of pol- 
lution, and a much more effective network of 
cooperation among the many levels of gov- 
ernment and private organizations involved 
in the problem. 

It is obvious that air pollution is not an 
exclusively Federal concern. Historically it 
hasn’t been, and practically it can’t be. Yet, 
the Federal Government does have a critical- 
ly important role to fill in the complex at- 
tack on this menacing condition. The na- 
ture and extent of this Federal role is the 
question presently before this subcommittee. 

Public Law 159, 84th Congress, authorized 
@ program for research and technical assist- 
ance to obtain data and develop methods of 
control and abatement of air pollution. The 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Surgeon General of the United 
States were assigned the responsibility for 
this program. 

While the act recognized the primary re- 
sponsibility and right of the States and local 
governments in controlling air pollution, it 
provided for Federal assistance in the formu- 
lation and execution of research programs, in 
encouraging cooperation between interested 
governments and agencies, and in collecting 
and disseminating information. 

The act also authorized annual appropria- 
tions up to $5 million for each of the years 
1956 through 1960. However, of the author- 
ized total of $20 million for the first 4 years, 
only $12.4 million was actually appropriated, 
Por fiscal year 1960, the last year of the ex- 
piring program, the administration has re- 
quested $4,212,000, while the House recently 
voted to increase this amount slightly. 

Two principal questions are posed by the 
bills now under consideration by the sub- 
committee: For how long a period should 
the Federal Air Pollution Control Act be ex- 
tended? and, to what degree, if any should 
the Government expand its current rate of 
activity in this field? 

Concerning the first question, one of the 
bills proposes a 5-year extension of the act, 
while the remainder propose that the air 
pollution program be made permanent. On 
the other hand, the Senate has recently 
passed legislation extending the act for 
4 years. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
problem of dangerous air contamination will 
be with us for a long, long time. Yet, this 
factor alone does not necessarily justify 
that the antipollution program be made 
permanent. Even though the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the Congress would be 
examining the operation of the program on 
an annual basis, it seems to me that there 
is much to be said for the view of the Sen- 
ate Public Works Committee that Congress 
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should review and evaluate such an im- 
portant matter on a periodic basis. 

On the other hand, the executive agen- 
cies involved in the air pollution program 
should be given reasonable assurance of 
long-term authority and support from the 
Congress. We have learned from experience 
in other programs that an uncertain, stop- 
and-go approach ‘is certain to reduce effec- 
tiveness, limit the availability of personnel, 
and cause an unnecessary amount of wasted 
time and money in a complex undertaking 
of this kind. 

If Federal assistance is to continue to be 
worthwhile, there must be time to plan and 
carry out difficult research programs. In the 
past 5 years, the Federal effort has con- 
tributed toward the sampling, identifying, 
and measuring of airborne contaminants 
which are present in the atmosphere of al- 
most all cities. It has appraised several of 
the more important sources of urban air 
contamination, such as oil refineries, auto- 
mobile exhausts and combustion processes. 
And it is presently tackling important 
studies of the chemical, meteorological, and 
physical influences and of atmosphere re- 
actions. 

All of this and related activity is necessar- 
ily conducted on a continuing basis. It must 
be refined and tested and the findings com- 
municated to other levels of government and 
to private groups for use in the fight against 
pollution. 

Therefore, it would be my view that Con- 
gress ought to extend the Air Pollution Con- 
trol Act a minimum of 4 or 5 years—long 
enough to permit uninterrupted progress 
without loss of legislative oversight. 

On the second question, too, there is some 
difference of opinion. One of the bills be- 
fore the subcommittee would authorize a 
continuation of the program at the present 
maximum level of $5 million annually. Other 
bills would eliminate the ceiling over the 
funds which could be appropriated. The 
Senate-approved legislation would increase 
the annual authorization limit to $7.5 mil- 
lion—an increase of 50 percent. 

I am impressed, however, by the argument 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, who stated that “removal of the 
statutory limit on the annual appropriation 
authorization would be highly desirable.” As 
Secretary Flemming explained, air pollution 
research has developed several important 
leads, especially with respect to the effect of 
pollutants on health, and any breakthrough 
would probably require additional funds to 
develop and exploit the new knowledge. In 
any event, the Secretary should be able to 
come to the Congress and explain why extra 
money is needed—a freedom he would be de- 
nied by continuing the statutory limit on au- 
thorized appropriations—since the final de- 
cision would be left to Congress. 

As the subcommittee knows, the Bureau of 
the Budget has endorsed this recommenda- 
tion. 

Another recommendation of the Secretary 
also appeals to me as being eminently sound. 
He has requested specific legisaltive author- 
ity to make investigations and hold public 
hearings in two types of situations. These 
are (1) where particular pollution problems 
are common to many communities through- 
out the country, and (2) where such problems 
are essentially intertsate in character, affect- 
ing people both in the State of origin and in 
neighboring States. 

Both types of problems, as the Secretary 
has stressed, can be expected to increase in 
number and extent especially with further 
urbanization. In many cases, the develop- 
ment of solutions for them transcend the 
capabilities of local agencies and even of 
State control authorities. 

In this respect, I should like to call the 
subcommittee’s attention to a portion of a 
Statement issued last fall by the chairman 
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of the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations, Mr. Fountain, and myself, which 
was in the nature of a report on the subcom- 
mittee’s investigation of air pollution prob-, 
lems during the 85th Congress: 

“Air pollution is already a serious problem 
in many areas of the United States. Because 
of our increasing “population and the tre- 
mendous growth of mettopolitan areas, the 
problem will inevitably become more seri- 
ous unless we move promptly and vigorously 
to meet it. There is much that State and 
local governments can do to fight air pollu- 
tion; they must take every practicable step 
that is within their power if we are to have 
clean air for our cities. However, there are 
certain things that local authorities cannot 
do by themselves. States and localities can- 
not control pollution which originates out- 
side the limits of their jurisdiction, nor do 
they have the resources necessary to solve 
some of the more difficult technical problems 
of air pollution control. In such instances 
the Federal Government can and should as- 
sist local authorities.” 

I can think of no better way to conclude 
this brief statement than by quoting from 
the conclusion of a remarkable address de- 
livered by the Surgeon General of the United 
States, Dr: Leroy E. Burney, before the Na- 
tional Conference on Air Pollution held in 
Washington last November 18 to 20. 

Referring to the tremendous acceleration 
of American industrial growth due to the 


‘ -high rate of investment in advanced research, 


Dr. Burney observed: 

“The problems that come as byproducts 
of our almost unbelievable material progress 
demand everybody’s skills and knowledge. 
More than that, they demand genuine co- 
operation. We can no longer ask “‘Who’s go- 
ing to be in charge?’ ‘Who's going to get 
the credit?’ We must ask ‘How can we most 
effectively work together?’ Nor can we ask 
‘Can we afford to clean up the air?’ ‘We 
cannot afford not to. It costs cities more to 
endure dirty air than to apply the controls 
we now have. Controlling air pollution will 
cost big money, but it is an essential in- 
vestment. 

“Assuredly we all have the same goal—a 
safe and healthful environment. in which 
everyone may enjoy the fruits of progress.” 

The legislation now before the subcommit- 
tee provides a great opportunity to take a 
long step forward in making our country a 
better and safer place in which to live. 

I thank the subcommittee for its consider- 
ation of my views. 





Italy’s Role in International Affairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. . 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the: 
United States should take every oppor- 
tunity to urge that Italy be given a more 
active role in international negotiations. 
Too often, Italy’s importance in Euro- 
pean affairs since the end of the last war 
has been minimized or obscured. There 
were many reasons for this, the main 
one being that she was on the losing side 
of that war.. However, Italy has now 
suffered: enough the consequences and 
setbacks for her earlier deeds ‘and no 
longer should be treated as a secondary 
power in Europe. Since the war,. par- 





‘ticularly during the last several years, 
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Italy has changed so radically from 
what it was under Fascist dictatorship 
that it is a mistake for people to still 
regard Italy as a secondary power in 
European and in world affairs. 

Italy’s importance in-the East-West 
cold-war struggle, especially in the con- 
text of .the current Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference in Geneva, and also in the 
proposed summit conference, looms large. 
In the tug-of-war type of diplomacy go- 
ing on at the Foreign Ministers’ Confer- 
ence the unscrupulous and wily men of 
the Kremlin are constantly espousing the 
cause of their satellites and that of East 
Germany and are clamoring for full rep- 
resentation of Czechoslovak, Polish, and 
East German delegates at the Geneva 
conference. Under these circumstances 
the Western statesmen should insist that 
if the conference is broadened, Italy 
should be the first nation to be added. 

Italy certainly has earned such a place 
at least in matters involving the fate of 
Europe. Moreover, she is entitled to due 
and serious consideration for an impor- 
tant role in all important negotiations. 
In the course of a dozen years Italy’s 
present leaders have not only cleansed 
their country of all Fascist beliefs, but 
they have also established a democratic 
republic, the Republic of Italy, through 
an orderly democratic process. Italy has 
become an integral and important part, 
and also a rampart, of the free West in its 
fight against Communist totalitarianism. 
Politically, economically, commercially, 
culturally, and ideologically Italy is not 
only a stanch partner of the West but 
one of the leaders of the free world. 

‘ As we all know, Italy is not as rich in 
natural resources as are some other 
European countries, and for that reason 
it has sometimes been most difficult for 
her to support her teeming and indus- 
trious population. This has been par- 
ticularly true since the end of the last 
war in view of the devastation of that 
war. But despite innumerable serious 
handicaps, internal unrest and external 
threats, in the course of a relatively short 
time Italians have registered some im- 
pressive successes in governmental, 
financialanid commercial fields. By the 
efficient use of the generous aid provided 
by this country, both in goods and in 
money, they recouped a part of their ter- 
rific war losses, and began to rebuild the 
country. With sheer force of determi- 
nation and firm resolution the Italian 
people, under genuine and wise leader- 
ship, pulled themselves up by their boot- 
straps, and improved Italy’s position im- 
mensely in the commercial, industrial, 
and technological world. Their gains 
were impressive and inspired confidence 
and hope in their friends and sympa- 
thizers. With these advances and im- 
provements has come her just recogni- 
tion as a major power in world affairs. 

This recognition of Italy as a leader in 
the community of free and democratic 
nations is most clearly acknowledged in 


“the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


In that bulwark of democracy, the most 
efficient and working handmaid of the 
West in its defense against surging Com- 
munist totalitarianism, Italy’s role is 
clearly defined and is supremely impor- 
tant. That importance is attested to by 
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the fact that now the NATO powers have 
agreed, with Italy’s consent, to install 
guided missile bases in Italy. This is a 
measure of the confidence which Italy’s 
allies have placed~in her, and Italy is 
certainly worthy of such trust. 

For all these reasons, the leaders of 
the West should insist unequivocally that 
Italy be given a real, audible, and effec- 
tive voice in all negotiations between the 
free and democratic West and the Com- 
munist totalitarian East. 





Mr. Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REE 


OF KANSAS ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1959 


‘Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent approved by 
the House, I am including an editorial 
by William L. White, editor of the Em- 
poria Gazette, Emporia, Kans., which 
is a fine tribute to,our great Secretary 
of State, John Foster Dulles. 

Mr. White gives one a closeup of the 
life and service of Mr. Dulles. This is 
because of the personal relationship be- 
tween Mr. Dulles and Mr. White. 

The editorial follows: 

Mr. DULLES 


Since it was announced that John Foster 
Dulles had been stricken with cancer, Ameri- 
can editorial writers have been enjoying a 
curious honeymoon with death. With mo- 
notonous unanimity ail have since been 
praising his sterling qualities of heart and 
mind. 

Yet in the Secretary’s precancer days, the 
same columns were filled with scathing com- 
mands that “Dulles must go.” Today they 
praise his “firmness”; then they denounced 
his “inflexibility.” Today they praise his 
courage in refusing to back down in the face 
of Soviet threats; yesterday they denounced 
his “brinkmanship” which frightened both 
the neutralist world and the queasier of our 
European allies by leading the free world 
(so said the Dulles critics) to the crumbling 
edges of war. 

Why the switch? And could it be that the 
universal acclaim of John Foster Dulles to- 
day is in some cases a deference to death 
which all of us must face, and some with a 
quivering dread, but toward which Secretary 
Dulles has, in recent months, so fearlessly 
strode? 

And why had he so little fear of it? Per- 
haps because this fine mind has never been 
turned inward on himself and his own fate. 
How or when he died, and whether in pain- 
free peace or in vomiting agony, mattered 
little to him compared with the fate of Free- 
dom-which was to his last conscious hour 
his main concern. 

In these final months all of us have been 
spectators at a deeply moving pageant in 
which a brace man in a foulard bathrobe 
walked deliberately out of history and down 
into the shadows ahead, yet could do this 
without faltering because he cared so greatly 
for his country and so little for himself, 

This writer’s first memory of this man was 
when he was plain Mr. Dulles, an authority 
on internationaltlaw in the firm of Sullivan 
& Cromwell, at the moment candidate against 
Herbert Lehman for the Senate in New York. 
Having little money to contribute to the 
Dulles campaign, I volunteered my services 
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as & writer and was pleased that these should 
be immediately accepted; I was given @ mass 
of source material and asked to pull from 
them facts from which I would write what 
should be frankly called a campaign biog- 
raphy, which would then be used by the more 
devoutly Republican dailies and weeklies in 
upstate New York. 

* My chore was to keep the story brief and 
smoothly readable—a blending of fact, gar- 
nished with adjectives of praise. It was in 2 
days finished and then, according to sched- 
ule, I took a taxi to his home, a brownstone 
in the east seventies where, after a hard day’s 
campaigning, he would be waiting to review 
my manuscript. 

It had been a very hard day upstate, with 
speeches every half hour in a dozen towns, 
and he-now received me in carpet slippers 
and in the same type of foullard dressing 
gown in which he died, and then sat immedi- 
ately at his desk with my biography before 
him, going over it with the frozen face of a 
good lawyer, its strong contours plain in the 
yellow light of his desk lamp, his massive 
Scotch features intent on my double-spaced 
manuscript, his chunky fingers busy with a 
blue pencil. 

While I sat opposite him in a comfortable 
black leather client’s chair (both of us at 
the bottom of a canyon of law books whose 
ponderous titles stared out from each of the 
four walls) wondering uneasily what he was 
up to. For the manuscript, even though it 
was to appear anonymously, was still my 
own. The poor thing was now at the mercy 
of the vanity of a candidate. With that blue 
pencil he was stabbing, butchering my piece. 
Had not my carefully chosen words of praise 
been strong enough for his appetite, inflamed 
as this probably was by the hand clappings 
of the Republican crowds? 

Back in a taxi at last, by the ight of a 
dying sunset coming through the windows 
over the treetops of Central Park, eagerly I 
fumbled through the pages to see what his 
candidate’s blue pencil had done to that 
campaign biography. 

Well, what remained of it were only facts— 
names, dates, offices he had held—a recital 
as coldly stark as the data on a tombstone. 
And heavily blue-penciled out of the life- 
story was every one of my adjectives of 
praise—however mild, and however richly 
deserved. 

He failed because in that year New York’s 
voters were not ready for cold facts, and 


Herbert Lehman, warmed by the radiance of 


the Roosevelt smile, coasted in to victory. 
But a look back, now, at the Dulles inflexi- 
ble brinkmanship: Without losing an acre 
of ground for the free world, it has kept 
us out of war. We have avoided it largely 
because all knew that, under Dulles, we 
would not shrink from it. 

We have had more adroitly flexible Secre- 
taries of State. Dean Acheson, for one— 
limber-limbed as a Bolshoi ballerina~ 
pranced and pirouetted us into the Korean 
war only because this man of infinite tact 
had not made it crudely clear that Korea lay 
within our defense perimeter and that, 
should one Red soldier cross the 38th, then 
surely we would fight. A few words of 
frightening bluntness, spoken at the proper 
time, would have alarmed the neutralist 
world, but would have saved American lives. 

In serving freedom’s cause this coldly log- 
ical mind did not fear to walk alone or, as 
once happened, in strange company. When 
the British and French (after much provo- 
cation, of course) seized Suez, he did not 
hesitate to rebuke these, our warmest allies, 
with the righteous wrath of an Old Testa- 
ment prophet, alining himself for one brief 
moment with the Soviet Union, but showing 
the skeptical neutralist world that we stood 
foursquare for law and freedom, even when 
these were violated by our friends. 

So now he passes into history, leaving us 
with our heels dug firmly in on the Berlin 
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perimeter. . Let us hope that Mr. Herter and 
President Eisenhower will have the courage 
to keep us there.—W. L. W. 


Questions and Answers on the 1959 
Amendments to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, rail- 
road workers and their families will re- 
ceive higher benefits as a result of 
amendments to the railroad retirement 
and unemployment insurance laws which 
were signed by the President May 19. 
The following questions and answers ex- 
plain the changes that were made by 
these amendments. 

RETIREMENT-SURVIVOR BENEFIT PROGRAMS 


First. What changes were made in the 
railroad retirement and survivor pro- 
grams? 

Changes inAhese programs are as fol- 
lows: First, monthly benefits and insur- 
ance lump sums were increased 10 per- 
cent; second, reduced benefits are pay- 
able as early as age 62 to spouses of 65- 
year-old retired employees and to women 
employees; third, employers and em- 
ployees will pay higher taxes; fourth, the 
limit or creditable earnings was raised to 
$400 a month; fifth, the work restric- 
tions for disability annuitants and for 
survivor beneficiaries who work outside 
the United States were modified: and 
sixth, payments under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act are no longer considered 
income in determining eligibility for cer- 
tain veterans’ benefits. 

Second. When will the higher annui- 
ties become payable? 

The increases in annuities take effect 
with payments for the month of June 
and the increases in almost all benefits 
will be reflected in the July 1 or August 1 
checks. Beneficiaries are asked not to 
write to the board regarding increases in 
their benefits, as it will only delay the 
making of adjustments. 

Third. How will employee annuities be 
affected by the amendments? 

Benefits to employees will be about 10 
percent higher under a new formula. 
The formula, which is applied to the em- 
ployee’s monthly compensation, is as fol- 
lows: 3.35 percent of the first $50: 2.51 
percent of the next $100; and 1.67-per- 
cent of the remainder. 

The amount of the monthly benefit is 
found by multiplying the sum of these 
amounts by the employee's years of serv- 
ice. 

Fourth. What is the highest annuity 
an employee who retired now could re- 
ceive? 

An employee with 30 years of service 
and maximum creditable earnings could 
receive an annuity of $205 beginning 
June 1, 1959, 


June 1 


Fifth. When I retired, my annuity was 
computed under the railroad minimum 
formula. Will I receive a higher benefit 
under the new law? 

Yes. The amounts of minimum an- 
nuities were also raised 10 percent. If 
an employee has a current connection 
with the railroad industry when he re- 
tires, his annuity ca t be less than the 
lowest of the following amounts: $5 
times his years of service; $83.50; or 110 
percent of his monthly compensation. 

Sixth. Is there a new formula for 
computing a wife’s annuity? ‘ 

No. A wife’s annuity is equal to half 
of the employee’s annuity, as under the 
old law. However, all wives on the 
Board’s rolls will receive increases of 
about 10 percent in their annuities be- 
cause the employee annuities on which 
they are based will be increased and 
because the amendments established a 
new maximum for wives’ annuities. For- 
merly, the maximum wife’s annuity was 
equal to the largest amount that could 
be paid as a wife’s benefit under the 
Social Security Act; the maximum is 
now 110 percent of that amount, 

Seventh. Will the survivors of de- 
ceased railroad employees get higher 
benefits? 

Yes. A new formula for computing 
the “basic amount,” which determines 
the amount of survivor benefits, provides 
for monthly survivor benefits and insur- 
ance lump sums which will be about 10 
percent higher than under the old law. 

Eighth. Were the maximum and min- 
imum amounts of survivor benefits 
changed? : 

Yes. The new maximum family bene- 
fit under the railroad survivor formula is 
224 times the basic amount up to $193.60. 
The minimum family benefit is $16.95. 
However, benefits may be higher if they 
are computed under the social security 
minimum guarantee provision. 

Ninth. I am receiving an annuity com- 
puted under the social security minimum 
guaranty provision. Will I receive a 
higher benefit? 

Yes. Your benefit will be increased 10 
percent. Railroad employees and their 
families are now guaranteed that their 
total monthly benefits under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act will not be less than 
110 percent of the amount, or 110 per- 
cent of the additional arhount, that 
would be payable if the employee’s rail- 
road service after 1936 had been covered 
by the Social Security Act. 

Tenth. My father’s railroad pension 
was taken over by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board in 1937. Did the amend- 
ments provide -for an increase in his 
benefit? 

Yes. The amendments provided for 
10 percent increases in all monthly bene- 
fits, including pensions. 

Eleventh. Will I have to apply for a 
recomputation of my annuity? 

No. You do not have to apply for a 
recomputation of your annuity. Except 
for a small-group who will be notified, 
all beneficiaries on the Board’s rolls will 
receive the increases in their benefits 
automatically. 

Twelfth. What are the new provisions 
for reduced benefits? 

Wives and dependent husbands of re- 
tired 65-year-old employees and women 
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employees who have less than 30 years 
of railroad service can retire as early as 
age 62 on reduced benefits, The annuity 
is reduced 1/180 for each month the ap- 
plicant is under 65 when the annuity be- 
gins. The first month for which these 
benefits will be payable is June 1959. 

Thirteenth. What is the new limit on 
creditable earnings? 

Railroad earnings up-to $400 a month 
after May 1959 will be creditable and 
can be included in‘figuring an employee’s 
monthly compensation and average 
monthly remuneration. 

Fourteenth. What are the new ‘tax 
rates on employers and employees? 

As of June 1, 1959, employers and 
employees will each,pay a tax of 6% 
percent on earnings up to $400 a month. 
In 1962, the rate will rise to 714 percent, 
and after 1964, the rate will be increased, 
on a conditional basis, by the same num- 
ber of percentage points as the social 
security tax rate exceeds 2%4 percent. 

Fifteenth. Will the new tax rates pro- 
vide enough income to put the railroad 
retirement system on a sound financial 
basis? 

Yes. According to estimates by the 
Board’s actuaries, the new tax rates are 
nearly adequate and will provide suffi- 
cient income to keep the system on a 
reasonably sound financial basis . 

Sixteenth. If I pay higher railroad re- 
tirement taxes, will I be guaranteed 
higher benefits? 

Yes, all formulas are increased 10 per- 
cent. Also, railroad employees are 
guaranteed by means of a residual pay- 
ment that they and their families will 
receive more in benefits than they paid in 
railroad retirement taxes. . The formula 
for computing this benefit—which be- 
comes payable only after the employee’s 
death—has been revised to take into ac- 
count the higher taxes which will be paid 
by employees. The gross amount of the 
benefit, before any deductions because of 
railroad retirement or sacial security 
benefits, will be computed as follows: 4 
percent ot the employee’s creditable 
earnings after 1936 and before 1947; 7 
percent of his earnings after 1946 and be- 
fore 1959; 74% percent of his earnings 
after 1958 and before 1962; plus 8 per- 
cent of his earnings after 1961. 

Seventeenth. What change was made 
in the work restrictions for. survivor 
annuitants? 

The work restrictions which apply to a 
survivor beneficiary who works outside 
the. United States are the same as for 
individuals who work in the United 
States. Beginning with 1959, a bene- 
ficiary may earn up to $1,200 a year in 
employment—or self-employment—that 





-is not covered by the Railroad Retirement 


Act without losing -his-annuity for any 
month. If he earns more than $1,200, 
his annuity will be withheld for 1 month 
for each $80 or part of $80 he earns Over 
$1,200, but not for any month he earns 
less than $100—or, if self-employed, does 
not have substantial self-employment. 
These restrictions only apply if the bene- 
ficiary is under age-72. , 
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Formerly, if a survivor beneficiary un- 
der age 72 worked outside the United 
States on 7 or more days in employment 
thaf was not covered by the Social Se- 
curity Act, his annuity was withheld for 
that ‘month. ~* 

Eighteenth. What are the new work 
restrictions for disability annuitants? 

As before, if a disability annuitant un- 
der age 65 earns more than $100 in a 
month, his annuity is withheld for that 
month; and if he fails to report such 
earnings on time his annuity may be 
withheld for one or more additional 
months as a penalty. These provisions 
have not been changed. However, any 
annuity payments which have been with- 
held may be payable at the end of the 
year if the employee’s annual earnings 
are not more than $1,200. 

In counting annual earnings for this 
purpose, earnings in last person and 
railroad employment are not counted, 
since no annuities are payable for any 
month in which such employment oc- 
curred. If the annual earnings are more 
than $1,200, the annuity cannot be with- 
held for more than 1 month for each $100 
the’ employee earned in excess of $1,200, 
counting the last $50 as $100. This pro- 
vision applies to earnings in 1959—and 
later years. 

Nineteenth. How are railroad em- 
ployees who are eligible for veterans’ pen- 
sions affected by the new law? 

A Veterans’ Administration pension 
which is based un non-service-connected 
disability is not payable if the veteran’s 
income exceeds certain limitations. 
Railroad retirement and survivor bene- 
fits are no longer considered income for 
this purpose. Retired employees who 
waived all or part of their annuity in 
order to qualify for a veteran’s pension 
should revoke the waiver. 
UNEMPLOYMENT-SICKNESS BENEFIT PROGRAMS 


Twentieth. What changes were made 
in the unemployment and sickness pro- 
grams? 

A number of changes were made in 
these programs: First, unemployed and 
sick railroad workers will receive higher 
benefits; second, provision was made for 
extended unemployment benefits; third, 
the qualifying earnings requirement was 
increased ; fourth, the limit on creditable 
earnings was raiséd; fifth, Sundays and 
holidays will be treated the same as 
other days in figuring unemployment 
benefits; sixth, the number of days of 
unemployment required before benefits 
can be paid in a first registration period 
was reduced from 7 to 4; seventh, em- 
ployers will pay higher taxes; and eighth, 
the Railroad Retirement Board can bor- 
row funds from the railroad retirement 
account when the balance in the unem- 
ployment benefit account is low. 

Twenty-first. What are the new bene- 
fit rates for unemployment and sickness? 

An employee’s daily benefit rate for 
unemployment or sickness will be deter- 
mined in one of two ways: 
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(a) From the following schedule: 
Employee’s creditable base-year earnings! 
Daily 

benefit rate 
Q60G We) Gee Beis ctet ces udibnonasneied $4. 50 
$700 to $999.99_____ 5. 00 
$1,000 to $1,299.99__ 5. 50 
$1,300 to $1,599.99____ 6. 00 
$1,600 to $1,899.99__..........---__- 6. 50 
$1,900 to $2,199.99__.......__._.__ pe A 
$2,200 to $2,499.99_.... =... 7. 50 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 
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$2,800 to $3,009.99... .............-. . 50 
$3,100 to $3,409.99... ...........-. fa . 00 
$3,500 to $3,999.99_..........__...__ . 50 
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(b) An employee's daily benefit rate is 
raised to 60 percent of his daily rate of 
pay on his last railroad job in the base 
year, if this amount is higher than his 
daily benefit rate according to the sched- 
ule. The daily benefit rate, however, 
cannot exceed $10.20. 

The new rates are retroactive to July 
1, 1958, for normal unemployment and 
sickness benefits, and to January 1, 1958, 
for extended unemployment benefits. 

Twenty-second. What provisions were 
made for extended unemployment bene- 
fits? 

Extended unemployment benefit peri- 
ods were provided for employees who did 
not quit voluntarily without good cause 
or voluntarily retire, as follows: 

First, employees who have 15 or more 
years of railroad service can be paid 
benefits for as many as 130 additional 
days of unemployment in a 26-week pe- 
riod after they exhaust regular unem- 
ployment benefits. Employees who have 
10-14 years of service can be paid for as 
many as 65 additional days in a 14-week 
period after they exhaust regular unem- 
ployment benefits. These benefits can 
begin as early as January 1, 1958. 

Second, employees who have at least 
10 years of railroad service and who be- 
come unemployed in a benefit year in 
which they are not qualified for benefits 
may start the next benefit year early if 
they are qualified for that year. This 
provision is also retroactive to January 
1, 1958. 

Twenty-third. Can employees who 
have less than 10 years of railroad serv- 
ice receive extended unemployment 
benefits? 

Yes, but the provision for these bene- 
fits was not made part of the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, and the 
benefits are payable on a temporary basis 
only. Employees who have less than 10 
years of service and who exhausted their 
unemployment benefits after June 30, 
1957, and before April 1, 1959, can be 
paid benefits for an additional 65 days of 
unemployment in registration periods 
beginning in the period June 19, 1958~— 
June 30, 1959. However, an émployee 
cannot establish a claim for benefits un- 
der both this provision and the Tempo- 
tary Unemployment Compensation Act 
of 1958. 

Twenty-fourth. If I have 10 or. more 
years of railroad service and exhaust 
normal benefit rights for unemployment, 
what should I do to receive benefits in 
an extended benefit period? 
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Continue to register with your claims 
agent. The Board will determine your 
eligibility from its records and make pay- 
ments for the extended period if you 
are eligible. 

Twenty-fifth. What service is counted 
toward eligibility for benefits in an 
extended period? 

Any service that is creditable under the 
Railroad Retirement Act. In addition to 
the service shown on an employee’s BA-6, 
this includes creditable service before 
1937 and service after the end of the base 
year. 

Twenty-sixth. When does an em- 
ployee exhaust his rights to regular un- 
employment benefits? 

An employee exhausts his rights to 
regular unemployment benefits under 
any of the following conditions: First, he 
has been paid benefits for 130 days in a 
benefit year; second, he has been paid 
benefits in a benefit year equal to his 
base-year compensation, or third, a nor- 
mal benefit year ends in which he has 
drawn unemployment benefits less than 
the maximum amount for which he was 
qualified. 

Twenty-seventh. Can I receive sick- 
ness benefits during an extended benefit 
period or before the regular beginning 
date of a benefit year? 

Yes. You can receive sickness benefiits 
in a-benefit year which has been ex- 
tended for unemployment benefits or 
which began early. Sickness benefits will 
be paid as in a normal benefit year, with 
benefits limited to 130 days or to an 
amount equal to your base-year com- 
pensation. 

Twenty-eighth. Are registration pe- 
riods in an extended benefit period dif- 
ferent from other registration periods? 

Yes. Ordinarily, a reigstration period 
must start with a claimed day of unem- 
pioyment. In an extended benefit period 
the registration periods are an unbroken 
sequence of 7 or 13 2-weeks periods, and 
the beginning date of each depends on 
when the extended benefit period began. 
This period begins on the first day of 
. unemployment after*exhaustion of bene- 
fits in the normal benefit year. 

Twenty-ninth. How can I find out if 
I am eligible for retroactive benefit pay- 
ments for unemployment or sickness? 

The Railroad Retirement Board will 
notify all employees who are eligible for 
retroactive benefit payments for unem- 
ployment or sickness. Employees are 
asked not to write to the Board, as it 
will only delay the payment of benefits. 
All but a small number of 1958-59 bene- 
ficiaries will receive additional pay- 
ments. 

Thirtieth. What is the new qualifying 
' @arnings requirement? 

An employee must have creditable 
railroad earnings of at least $500 in a 
base year (calendar year) in order to 
qualify for unemployment or sickness 
benefits in the benefit year which begins 
the following July 1. If an employee’s 
creditable earnings were at least $500 
in 1958, he is qualified for benefits in the 
period July 1, 1959—June 30, 1960. 

Thirty-first. What change has been 
made in the waiting period for unem- 
ployment benefits? 

In his first unemployment registration 
period, an employee can be paid for each 
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day of unemployment over 4, instead of 


each day over 7. That is, benefits for 


the first period are payable on the same 
basis as benefits for subsequent per fods. 

Thirty-second. What is the effect of 
removing the Sunday and holiday dis- 
qualification? . 

Formerly, a Sunday or a holiday was 
counted as a day of unemployment only 
if the day before and the day after were 
days of unemployment. The removal of 
this requirement means that a railroad 
employee who, for example, regularly 
works a 5-day week has 4 days of unem- 
ployment in every 2-week period when 
he is employed full time. Since in all 
registration periods unemployment bene- 
fits can now be paid for 10 days out of 
the 14, an employee who regularly works 
a 5-day week can receive benefits when- 
ever he loses a day’s work, or whenever 
there is a holiday—other than on a Sat- 
urday or Sunday—for which he is not 
paid wages. 

Thirty-third. Was the waiting period 
for sickness benefits also changed? 

No; as before, benefits are payable for 
all days of. sickness over 7 in an em- 
ployee’s first sickness registration period. 

Thirty-fourth. What is the new limit 
on creditable earnings? 

Railroad earnings up to $400 a month 
after May 1959 can be counted in an em- 
ployee’s base-year compensation for 
service performed after May 1959. 

Thirty-fifth. How were the provisions 
for financing the unemployment and 
sickness benefit programs modified? 

Beginning June 1, 1959, railroad em- 
ployers will pay taxes on earnings up to 
$400 a month and the tax rate will rise 
to 3% percent. This is the maximum 
rate under a new schedule for employer 
contributions. As before, the rate for 
any calendar year will depend on the 
balance in the railroad unemployment 
insurance account on September 30 of 
the previous year. The new schedule is 
as follows: 

Rate 


Balance: percent 

$450 million or more 

$400 million, but less 
SE Cedbeiines=.—.--- 2.0 


$350 million, but less than $400 _ 


than $450 


$300 million, but less than $350 


The amendments also gave the Rail- 
road Retirement Board authority to bor- 
row money from the railroad retirement 
account for the railroad unemployment 
account when the balance in the unem- 
ployment account is not sufficient to pay 
benefits that are due. When the money 
is returned, interest at 3 percent a year 
will be paid to the retirement account. 


A Time for Anger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
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is presently occupied in the study of a 
labor-management reform bill. Our 
daily papers, and the daily mail of prob- 
ably every Member of the Congress, are 
filled with comments on this bill. As a 
conservative estimate, I would assume 
that 90 percent of the editorial comment 
and the mail expresses deep concern over 
abuses committed by union officials. The 
long hearings of the McClellan commit- 
tee and the House Education and Labor 
Committee demonstrated that the cor- 
ruption and antisocial activities are 
characteristic, not of the great mass of 
labor nor of the great mass of employers, 
but of a tiny handful of each. A small 
percentage of employers and a small per- 
centage of union officials have been 
deeply embroiled in the shady situations 
and corrupt practices of which we have 
heard so much lately. It is important, 
Mr. Speaker, that we be reminded that 
this is so. It is important, Mr. Speaker, 
that, together with the properly indig- 
nant protests of businessmen against 
union corruption, we hear the equally 
proper protests of honest and forthright 
union officials against business corrup- 
tion. It is also important—yes, impera- 
tive—that this situation be remedied. 

Mr. Al Whitehouse, of the Industrial 
Union Department, AFL-CIO, has voiced 
such a protest in an address given at the 
public relations seminar, Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration 
on April 16, 1959. 

Mr. Whitehouse’s speech entitled “A 
Time for Anger,” is the forthright state- 
ment of a man whose career is an exam- 
ple of the best in the American labor 
movement. A dedicated Christian, a 
person deeply committed to democracy 
in all its phases, Al Whitehouse has risen 
through the ranks of labor, to the posi- 
tion of director of+the industrial union 
department. I know and admire Al 
Whitehouse, Mr. Speaker, and I think 
his statement deserves widespread at- 
tention: 

A TIME ror ANGER 
(By Albert Whitehouse) 

Not long ago, a prominent New Jersey 
racketeer committed suicide. He was blessed 
with a society wife and was known as the 
the number one man in lucrative rackets. 
Why he chose to hang himself may someday 
make an interesting research paper for some 
aspiring doctor of philosophy, 

Although he was a known racketeer, this 
man was reported to have connections 
with the high and the mighty of our world 
and to command their respect. 

Among other things, the Jersey racketeer 
was reported to be the head of a $100 mil- 
lion steel company. He still retained his 
control in the underworld but had graduated 
to the heights of American enterprise. 

In years to come, some novelist intent on 
movie and TV rights will probably ro- 
manticize this man as “Scarface” has al*> 
ready been romanticized. In the national 
scheme of things, it appears to be success 
alone that counts, no matter how attained. 

While the business. community wasn’t 
much put out about the suicide of our New 
Jersey racketeer, neither was it at all 
squeamish about dealing with him while he 
was alive. After all, business is business 
and the so-called neutral market is said to 
have no ethical values. 

The Wall Street Journal reported some 
time ago that the Justice Department is 
planning a drive against the blue chip 
bosses of the underworld. These are big 
financiers who operate out of fancy New 
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York office suites and who, among other 
things, are middlemen bringing together the 
nether world and respected enterprise. 

These are well-known facts in American 
life, but they hardly appear to get any- 
body excited least of all the NAM, the cham- 
ber of commerce, or the heads of our big 
corporations. 

In truth, respectable America seems to be 
unable to get mad at anything, even the 
Soviet leadership. There is, of course, one 
exception. Big business, the press, and our 
more reactionary Congressmen have whipped 
up a storm over organized labor. Our 
unions—clean or corrupt—have become the 
very convenient target for the ire of middle- 
brow and middle-class America. 

When a racketeer operates within the 
framework of a business, he is simply a 
crook—not a business racketeer. Let the 
same man change his operations to a union 
and he becomes a labor racketeer while his 
activities are used to smear even the average 
union member, 

Nobody has proposed to close up the 
banks because some midwestern banker re- 
cently swindled -the depositors out of $450,- 
000 through an embezzlement scheme. Nor 
has anybody proposed to shut down industry 
because the New Jersey racketeer was also 
chairman of a big company. 

The underworld's connections to legiti- 
mate enterprise are well known. Nobody 
has proposed to do anything about it and 
few seem even disturbed at the extent of 
organized crime in America. Revelations of 
organized crime seem to lead only to feeble 
efforts at law enforcement. 

Crime in America is a cancer eating at the 
vitals of our society. Attorney General Wil- 
liam Rogers has placed the cost of crime in 
1958 at a staggering $20 billion—more than 
we spend on schools, roads or wage increases. 

Bank president and bank clerk are equally 
involved in crime. Embezzlers in the high 
places are proportionately as common as 
petty thieves in the low. The excuses of the 


petty crook and the big time operators are 
about the same. 
MADE IN THE MARKETPLACE 
The social values of today’s world are 


made in the marketplace. When the State 
of New York last year established a Division 
of Consumer Frauds and Protection, it was 
swamped with complaints. 

Sales Management, a trade magazine, re- 
ported last year that the payoff is customary 
in American business and that, in one form 
or another, it has become an expected part 
of sales practices. 

Last fall the Harvard Business Review car- 
ried an article by Dr. Theodore Levitt, prom- 
inent marketing and economic consultant 
who, among other things, is adviser to 
Standard. Oil of Indiana. 

Dr. Levitt’s article was entitled, “The 
Dangers of Social Responsibility.” He de- 
clared that the worst thing that can happen 
is for the businessman to develop a sense of 
social responsibility for his product and his 
marketplace conduct. 

The businessman, according to this indus- 
try spokesman, has no responsibility for his 
product nor is he answerable for conse- 
quences just so long as he remains within 
the letter of the law. If he manufactures 
gimcracks that won’t last, it’s up to the buy- 
er to beware. So far as Mr. Levitt is con- 
cerned, the businessman’s sole responsibility 
is to see that the price is right and that the 
product sells. 

“If what is offered can be sold at a profit 
(not necessarily a long run profit), then 
it’s legitimate. The cultural, spiritual, so- 
cial, etc., consequences of his actions are 
none of the businessman’s business,” this 
oracle of the marketplace proclaimed. 

Dr. Levitt’s views are not the exception in 

“American enterprise. They are justified by 
what is described as the “neutral” market— 
a bazaar with laws of its own making. 
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Far too often, the businessman addresses 
himself to the marketplace as if it were 
motivated by some force akin to the nether 
gods of Viking folklore. And like the Vik- 
ings of yesteryear, today’s businessman seeks 
to propitiate his marketplace gods with in- 
cantation and sacrifice. 

The myth of the neutral market is as 
hollow as the outlook of those who proclaim 
it. The very same persons who proclaim the 
neutrality of the market are first to seek 
to corrupt society with hidden persuaders 
intended to make fools of all of us. 

The February 1959 issue of Dun’s Review 
carries another indictment of today’s busi- 
ness morality. Here, business is damned 
unknowingly by one of its more ardent 
‘wooers, Mr. Martin Mayer, author of “Madi- 
son Avenue, U.S.A.” 

Mr. Mayer places a stamp of approval upon 
style obsolescence in durable consumer 
poods—urging substitution of empty style 
change for true improvement in the product. 

Mr. Mayer has also declared that planned 
obsolescence of goods through premeditated 
materials failure is good business practice. 
In plain language, the market is to be loaded 
down with junk if that’s the best way to as- 
sure sales at prices that industry seeks to 
exact. 

This author asks that subjective judg- 
ments be set aside in considering the issue. 

“* * * it is clear,” he pontificated, “that 
a pattern of successful style obsolescence 
must eventually be reinforced by a decrease 
in the durability of the product.” 

America’s resources aren’t endless and 
trouble lies ahead if they are expended on 
such swindles as planned obsolescence. 
Quite apart from even this consideration, 
planned obsolescence imposes.enormous hid- 
den costs upon the consumer and robs him 
of higher living standards. 

I have heard charges of featherbedding 
against organized labor until I’m weary. To 
listen to the righteous fathers of the NAM, 
our workers are loafers and our union mem- 
bers want triple pay for standing around. 

Sure, there’s some featherbedding in some 
unions. But despite this so-called crime, 
only 50,000 of the Nation’s 300,000 union mu- 
sicians have full-time jobs and this union is 
supposed to be among the worst offenders. 
If you will look at the record you will find 
that this union hasn’t stopped the advance 
of technology in its field. At the risk of 
being labeled a reactionary, I sometimes wish 
they had, especially when I am forced to 
listen to the wailing of a jukebox in some 
restaurant when I am seeking peace and 
quiet. 

By comparison, industry featherbedding is 
monstrous. What’s worse, society justifies 
and accepts it. The cost of phony style 


obsolescence and planned materials obso-. 


lescence adds billions to the bills of our con- 
suming public. Honest investigation will 
show that this has more to do with rising 
price levels than any wage increases. 

We have accepted the morality and suc- 
cess standards of the marketplace and they 
color our every action. Recently on TV, 
Groucho Marx facetiously asked a young co- 
ed of obviously good home about the kind 
of man she wanted to marry. Her choice was 
a stereotype—good looking, good clothes, and 
good income. Integrity and decency appar- 
ently had little or nothing to do with the 
case. Youth’s sole rebellion in these days of 
prosperity appears to be in the direction of 
juvenile delinquency. In view of our elders’ 
values, who can blame the juveniles? 

How can industry expect its employees to 
bleed for it if it treats the public like so many 
suckers? The corporation board that winks 
at stock deals, yachts, hunting lodges, ex- 
pense account living, and hijinks for its 
executives shouldn't be horrified at pilferage 
among the rank and file. 

In the twenties, Texas Guinan, the show- 
girl, had a work for it—‘“Hi, Sucker.” To- 
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day, the idea that only suckers really work is 
imbedded in our society. Why should the 
average employee overexert himself, after all, 
if he’s to be considered a “square’’? 


AMERICA’S DOUBLE STANDARD 


There's a double standard in America—one 
for the boss and one for the worker; one for 
labor and one for everybody else. Organized 
labor has become a whipping boy for our 
every ill. No longer does there seem to be 
hard thinking about ourselves or our insti- 
tutions—even within our universities. 

Such is the state of affairs that when or- 
ganized labor erects a modern structure to 
house its staffs, there is a lifting of eye- 
brows. But nobody even blinked when the 
National Geographic Society announced re- 
cently that it was junking its impressive 
marble halls in favor of a multimillion dol- 
lar structure of modern design. 

Some time ago, I was at a gathering of 
polite people in an upper middle income 
suburb. The locale could have been outside 
of any large city in the U.S.A. The group 
was all-professional, of middle age and up- 
ward—doctors, lawyers, government career- 
ists, and their wives. 

To hear these good people, organized labor 
is to blame for virtually everything from the 
Berlin crisis to nationalist outbursts in 
Nyasaland. What bothered me most was 
that all the disagreement was virtually as 
polite as the agreement. Nobody got angry; 
nobody had a point of view truly worth fight- 
ing about. 

These professionals seemed to have for- 
gotten the past, although some suffered in 
the depression and others had been caught 
up in yesteryear’s wartides. 

A strange myopia afflicted the crowd, or 
so it seemed to me. The doctors were re- 
markably unconcerned over the kind of 
closed shop enforcec by the American Medi- 
cal Association. The rising costs of medi- 
cal care, the pushing up by doctors of their 
fees, or other unsavory aspects of organized 
medicine. The lawyers were equally uncon- 
cerned about the activities of the American 
Bar Association, even the recent ABA attack 
upon the Supreme Court because it had up- 
held traditional civil liberties. 

Organized labor is not holy or beyond re- 
proach, In some cases, unions have been en- 
trapped by the same corruptions that have 
afflicted other organizations and groups. Of 
course, action must be taken to root out this 
corruption. Labor itself recognizes the dan- 
gers better than any other group within our 
society and it is doing something about it. 

I think I can say in all honesty that labor 
is almost alone in its lack of smugness to- 
ward this and other major problems of our 
day. I don’t mean either that our halo’s 
on too tight. Nor do I mean that some 
among us haven’t grown smug and self-satis- 
fied. 

But organized labor is one of the last places 
where a nonconformist can still hold a job. 
It is one of the few groups which has refused 
to stand by while freedom is traded away in 
the name of some imagined security. Had it 
not been for labor’s protests, the Defense 
Department’s security program might have 
degenerated into a nightmare, especially in 
the day of McCarthy. 

Where else in America, other than in the 
labor movement, are the ethics of the mar- 
ketplace subject even to critical appraisal? 

Who, in America, other than labor, now 
speaks up for the underdog? 

Who else in America dares even remind big 
enterprise that the primary purpose of pro- 
duction is a better life, not better profits? 

Like every other organization subjected to 
the erosions of time, organized labor has been 
affected by institutionalism. The fighting 
idealism of yesterday has been lost in some 
cases. But the institutional drives remain 
and these are drives that are good for Amer- 
ica because they compel the union to repre- 
sent the interests of the average man. De- 
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spite the press, these are not just mouthings. 
Our fight for a better minimum wage is real, 
so is our fight for better housing and so is our 
struggle for racial equality. 

Much of organized labor’s idealism re- 
mains. If you don’t think so, go to a local 
union meeting where unpaid officers admin- 
ister the affairs of struggling organizations 
far removed from the power politics of Wash- 
ington. Or go on the job where stewards— 
average Joes and Janes—take up the cudgels 
for their fellows as an accepted part of their 
unpaid assignments. 

Come South along with me. Here, the 
struggle for organization goes on in the face 
of terrible odds. Here, organizers are still 
beaten up and run out of town, as happened 
only recently to a Textile Workers Union or- 
ganizer and one from the Hosiery Workers. 

Despite the odds, men still go back into 
the Southland with the union message. 
These men who work for struggling unions 
could get jobs elsewhere. They return after 
defeat because they know that only the 
union can answer the problems of the ex- 
ploited worker. Call this misplaced idealism 
in an age of cynicism, if you will. But thank 
God, as well, that there still is some small 
share of it in the land. 

If, by big labor, you mean big unions, 
then there is big labor in America. But just 
remember that when a strike takes place, 
it is individual, working people who rally to 
their organizations. The biggest union in 
the world couldn’t make its strike instruc- 
tions stick if workers weren't convinced that 
without the union they would be nothing. 

Contrary to the popular view, most of our 
unions are anything but big. Many are still 
struggling for bargaining rights in unequal 
battles with employers. And while strikes 
are won, they also are lost. Yet, the battle 
goes on and it will continue as long as labor 
must fight the morality and the values of the 
marketplace. 

SOMETHING IS MISSING 


Something seems to have gone out of 
American life. It’s a sense of sympathy for 
one’s fellow man, a sense of integrity, an 
understanding of the other fellow’s right 
to human dignity. 

There was a day when the picket line of 
underpaid textile workers commanded sym- 
pathy. There was a time when the plight 
of the farm worker was of national concern. 
There was a day even when the Nation cared 
about its poor, and that wasn’t so long ago. 

The latest figures show that millions of 
workers remain unemployed and the pro- 
jections show that joblessness will remain 
high. Congress doesn’t seem to care, and 
the President appears perfectly willing to 
sacrifice the welfare of the jobless to budget 
balancing and economy. 

Like the weather, a measure of unem- 
ployment now seems to be taken for 
granted. A few years ago, the rate was 
four percent. Now six percent of our man- 
power willing and able to work is jobless, 
and only labor really seem to give a tinker’s 
damn. 

A few years back, labor was informed that 
tke key to jobs and prosperity is high pro- 
ductivity. In the abstract, that’s absolutely 
correct. Labor responded with a will and 
produced more than ever. 

When automation came along, we raised 
no objection. Some of us wondered what 
the social consequences might be but the 
experts pooh-poohed our fears and told us 
that automation would create more jobs 
than it would destroy. What's more, we 
were promised that these would be highly 
skilled job that would pay better. 

We are also told that service and white 
collar employment opportunities would ex- 
pand and that there would be plenty of 
new jobs in these areas. Every man, it 
seemed, would be free of drudgery and 
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what's more, the new technology would au- 
tomatically bring about shorter hours. 

A few who doubted cited the case of the 
farmer who then, as now, was being over- 
whelmed by his own productivity. We 
agreed that there ought to be more pro- 
duction and higher productivity. All we 
asked was assurance that this be trans- 
formed into prosperity for everybody. 

Automation, we were told, would bring 
about a brave new world in which all our 
social and economic problems would be 
solved with the precision of an electronic 
computer. All we had to do, the experts 
said, was leave it to the corporations and 
to nature. 

Nature’s way, it appears, hasn’t been good 
enough. Today, fewer manufacturing 
workers are turning out about 50 percent 
more goods than a decade ago. 

Where are those jobs in the service trades? 
Where are the white collar jobs? And 
where, for that matter, are all those skilled 
jobs? 

The same process that has cut down jobs 
in manufacturing is cutting down job oppor- 
tunity in the service trades and in white 
collar. If this is the age of the atom and of 
automation, it is also the age of the com- 
putor. The same computer that has made 
possible the robot factory is also making 
possible office, warehouse, and store auto- 
mation. 

In the steel industry, some 100,000 jobs are 
gone forever. In autos, the situation is even 
worse. Year after year, more and more farm- 
ers are tractored off the land. Year by year, 
the work force grows as the war babies of the 
forties enter the job market. 

By 1965, over 1,250,000 new workers will 
enter the job market annually. At this time, 
the Nation will have a work force of 78 mil- 
lion. Even if gross output expands at a rate 
higher than today, the mid-sixties will be a 
time of high joblessness. 

THOSE ROSY PROMISES 


What happened to the rosy promises of 
yesterday? 

What kind of future can we offer today’s 
unemployed and tomorrow's eager youth? 

Who cares? Certainly not our corporate 
employers. And, this administration appears 
to care even less. I wish I could say that the 
leadership of the Democratic Party truly 
cares but even they don’t seem much con- 
cerned. Certainly, Congress has yet to come 
forward with a program that will put the 
Nation back to work. 

This is the great immorality of today—an 
immorality worse by far than the hand in 
the till. Nobody seems to care very much 
any more—nobody but organized labor and 
the jobless. 

Today, in Clearfield County, Pa., in High- 
top, W. Va., in Washington, D.C., and in 
other cities and counties in most of our in- 
dustrial States, children and their elders are 
eating mollygrub. 

“What's mollygrub?” you may ask. 

It’s a diet of Federal surplus foods. Mil- 
lions in this country are dependent in some 
measure on this diet. 

In Washington, D.C., a family of one to 
five persons dependent on public assistance 
or living in ‘abject poverty is eligible for one 
unit of mollygrub. That unit consisted, 
some time-ago, of a monthly allotment of 10 
pounds of flour, 5 pounds of cornmeal, 5 
pounds of cheddar cheese, 5 pounds of rice, 
and 444 pounds of powdered milk. The total 
value of this package has been estimated 
at 86. 

Some 7,000 children in the Washington, 
D.C., public schools are hungry each day and 
so far there has been only talk of feeding 
them, since our National Congress hasn’t 
seen fit to appropriate extra funds for their 
lunches. A Washington, D.C., newspaper re- 
cently ran a series on poverty in our Nation’s 
Capital. It found that 31,000 families—over 
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100,000 men, women, and children—live in 
dire want. 

Side by side with hunger at home and 
with even worse hunger abroad, are whole 
warehouses full of surplus food. Year by 
year, we stockpile this food as a monument 
to the folly of our marketplace morality. 

As the idle miners of Hightop, W. Va., 
eat their sparce surplus food diet of dried 
milk and rice, the Government warehouses 
are bursting with wheat, corn, butter, eggs, 
dried fruits, peanut butter, dried meats, 
and almost every other variety of food. 

By next July, the United States will have 
invested $9 billion in surplus foods. Under 
the flexible farm support program of Ezra 
Taft Benson, the surplus grows year by 
year. Flexible supports meant more inten- 
sive cultivation of the land last year and 
another 300 million bushels of wheat were 
surplus. This year, there will be a bumper 
corn crop which should mean meat in 
plenty even for the jobless. 

The peoples of the entire world know 
about our farm glut. If they become anti- 
American, this food surplus that they can- 
not touch may have something to do with 
it. The reasons will have much more to do 
with hunger than pro-Communism. 

On the subject of the spread of com- 
munism, I would like to point out that the 
peoples of the entire world also know about 
our many millionaires. I wish we could 
get just 1 percent of our more than a quar- 
ter of a million millionaires to visit all 
other countries of the world to testify per- 
sonally and publicly that the largest con- 
tributing factors toward the acquisition of 
their millions and positions of wealth are 
the basic and radical principles of our Amer- 
ican Declaration of Independence and our 
US. Constitution. This would do more to 
sell American capitalism to the rest of the 
world than anything I know of that is being 
done today. 

Because we are fools, we have geared our 
food surplus program to the market. To- 
day, the food cannot be passed out to those 
in need even at home unless this will 
stabilize prices. The chase for higher farm 
prices, like the chase for the hard dollar, 
is the excuse for denying food to the 
hungry. 

That’s the law, and the law, after all, must 
be respected even though it makes jackasses 
of us. The thought that the law might be 
changed so that the hungry might be fed 
seems to send shivers down the spines of 
respectable businessmen who look upon this 
as the backdoor to socialism. 

This year, $4 billion are being spent for 
price supports to carry out Uncle Ezra Ben- 
son’s flexible farm price policy. Another 
billion will be required simply to pay storage 
costs for our mountain of surplus foods. 

If just the amount of money now going 
to pay for storage were spent to feed the 
hungry of America, a big dent would be 
made in food surpluses. This would do 
more to stabilize prices than any support 
program since the expenditure would per- 
manently remove millions of pounds of food 
from the market. This could be done with- 
out entering into competition with our 
usual food distribution outlets. 


Senator Warne Morse recently charged 
that “we do a better job of feeding our 
livestock” than we do in feeding our hun- 
gry children. The Oregon lawmaker pointed 
out that “when cattle starve, half the U.S. 
Air Force flies hay to them.” 


The surplus food program is financed by 
30 percent of the receipts of all customs re- 
ceived by the United States under terms of 
& law enacted in 1935. Last year, the De- 
partment of Agriculture could have spent 
$220 million for this purpose and could also 
have dipped into $300 million of unobli- 
gated balances carried forward from pre- 
vious years, 
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Such was the state of morality in the 
recession year of 1958 that Secretary Ben~- 
son turned. back unspent to the Federal 
Treasury $83.5 million which will be forever 
lost for this purpose. 

This money was deliberately withheld 
from the poorest and weakest of our s0- 
ciety. When Benson turned it back to the 
Treasury, he virtually took food from the 
mouths of hungry babies. 

This is the same man who, .in the name 
of economic good sense and marketplace 
morality, ran up the agricultural budget to 
$7 billion. 

The crime of Benson is far more serious 
than that of the New Jersey racketeer I 
mentioned at the start of this talk. Ben- 
son, however, acted within the framework 
of law and in the name of morality. 

Even as Benson turned back his “surplus” 
funds, a local union president from the 
Textile Workers Union had this to say in 
testimony before the Congress: 

“We have read in the papers that the 
[Agriculture] Department does have funds 
to buy more surplus commodities. If this is 
the case, it is a national scandal that. hun- 
gry children, to say nothing of their par- 
ents, in communities like ours are not re- 
ceiving sufficient nourishing and palatable 
foods to meet their urgent needs.” 

Here is an indictment that speaks for 
itself. Ask yourselves who are the guilty in 
our society and answer the question hon- 
estly. The answer is hardly pleasant. 


OUR ADVANCED CIVILIZATION 
Yes, our is an age of advanced civilization 


and one of advanced technology. We cower — 


in the shadow of the H-bomb and despite big 
talk, we refuse even to meet our responsibil- 
ities in harnessing the energy of the atom 
for peaceful purposes. 

A major problem for the industrial workers 
of the new age will be protection from the 
killing effects of radiation. Great new prob- 
lems are appearing in this area—problems 
both of adequate safety and of compensation 
to those injured on the job. 

Recently, industry spokesmen appeared be- 
fore a joint Congress committee to state their 
views. The head of a big insurance com- 
pany urged no Federal action to set safety 
standards until'the States prove they will not 
or cannot do the job. How many must die 
or suffer the pangs of radiation sickness be- 
fore industry is convinced of the need for 
uniform safety and compensation standards? 

Here, too, the same old arguments of stat- 
ism and cost were raised by industry in the 
same old basis as in yesterday’s world. So 
callous were industry spokesmen that Repre- 
sentative CHET HOoLIFIeELtp finally declared: 
“You are talking about a material that 
throws rays through 5 feet of concrete and 
kills people.” 

This is the morality of our day. It is a mo- 
rality that permits the $150,000-a-year execu- 
tive to cut himself into a stock melon while 
condemning a 20 cents an hour union-won 
wage increase as inflationary. A recent re- 
port of the State of New York showed that 
there are now 45 persons in that State alone 


with incomes of over a million a year. The’ 


wealthy are very much still with us and they 
probably get a big bang out of seeing labor 
blamed for'so many of today’s ills. 

Labor is blamed today for the results of 
the administered prices of big business— 
for an inflation that has its roots in a busi- 
ness policy geared to maximum unit profits 
instead of maximum production. Labor has 
become the whipping boy for outlandish 
profits of our monopolistic corporations. To 
blame the factory worker with his average 
wage of $87 weekly for inflation is nonsense. 
This worker is the victim of inflation, not its 
cause. 

It is strange that we hear little today 
about the mad speculation in Wall Street, 
and its effects upon inflation, but then the 
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profits.made there don’t go to working peo- 
ple. Today’s land speculation is fantastic, 
but the speculators don’t work in auto or 
steel plants and they aren’t unemployed, 
os their profits must be perfectly kosher. 

Nor has anybody even talked about the 
growth of a technical and middle manage- 
ment bureaucracy that fattens on itself and 
adds significantly to costs. In these days 
of upper-middle-income suburbia, it just 
wouldn’t dg to talk about these cracks in 
management’s picture window. 

Hundreds of thousands of displaced work- 
ers stand as a monument to today’s produc- 
tivity and this productivity unemployment 
is the best answer to those who lay feather- 
bedding, high wages, and inflation at labor’s 
door. The plain fact is that unit labor costs 
in key industry haven’t gone up significantly 
and that management has recouped wage 
increases through the rise of output per man- 
hour. What we need is ever wider markets 
for goods, not stagnant wage levels. 

It is time for a stock-taking in America 
and for ending senseless stockpiling. It is 
time to take up the cudgels against the pres- 
ent dead level of conformity and for plain 
old-fashioned decency. The American people 
need once more to understand that righteous 
wrath is not only permissible but desirable. 
America needs above all fewer pitchmen 
and more angry men. We need, possibly, 
fewer whitewashing detergents and more 
soapboxes. 





Wisconsin Conservationists Offer Program 
To Prevent Sprayings Harmful to 
Wildlife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, two of 
Wisconsin’s foremost conservationists, 
Charles Brees and Dixie Larkin, both of 
Milwaukee, recently outlined their pro- 
gram to prevent pesticide sprayings from 
harmjng wildlife to the agriculture com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Senate. 

The Brees-Larkin program, embodied 
in substitute amendment 1 to bill S. 557, 
would require spraying to be done by 
licensed and bonded firms during the 
time of year when the hazard to wild- 
life was lowest. As an added precaution, 
it would also require special permits for 
use of certain pesticides. 

It seems to me the program deserves 
careful study in light of the action taken 
by the last Congress directing the Secre- 
tary of Interior to study the effects of 
pesticides upon fish and wildlife for the 
purpose of preventing losses of those in- 
valuable natural resources following 
spraying. For, if the Federal study re- 
veals a need for State action, the Wis- 
consin plan is available as a pilot meas- 
ure for spraying control programs in 
other States: 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES BREES AND DIXIE 
LARKIN TO THE WISCONSIN SENATE AGRI- 
CULTURE COMMITTEE ON BEHALF or LEGIS- 
LATION TO PREVENT SPRAYINGS HARMFUL 
TO WILDLIFE 

The present State Administrative Code, 
H. 89, on toxic insecticides was born in 1947. 

The organic phosphates and the chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons with their deadly re- 
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sidual and cumulative effects were then in 
their infancy. In 1956, total production of 
these poisons had risen to four times the 
total of 1947. These poisons rain down on 


‘the earth today with such density thet few, 


if any,-living things escape—plants, insects, 
birds, fish, animals, man, or his food. Not 
only are insects being killed, both the so- 
called pest insects as well as the invaluable 
pollinating and- parasitic insects, but fish, 
birds, and animals are dying throughout the 
world, wherever these poisons are used. We 
have proof through research by Dr. James 
DeWitte, chemist for the US. Fish and Wild- 
life Service at Patuxent Wildlife Research 
Refuge, that after two generations of ex- 
posure to poison sprays, the pheasants and 
quail used in the experiment were unable 
to reproduce. Now, more and more well 
known anu reliable physicians are speaking 
out publicly as to the damage both present 
and potential to human beings. 

With this in mind, the situation as it now 
exists must be reevaluated here in Wiscon- 
sin and throughout the Nation. Laws, codes, 
or controls must be changed or enacted to 
fit the nightmarish power of these poisons 
today. Substitute amendment No. 15S to bill 
S. 557, attempts more adequately to regulate 
and control a situation which we feel has 
gotten completely out of control throughout 
our Nation. We believe (although it is not 
the ultimate in what we desire) it is a step 
forward. 

(1) It will eliminate the present adminis- 
trative code, H. 89, which is weak and has 
proved to be quite inadequate. 

(2) It will require a license for persons 
engaged in the business of spraying on for- 
est and noncrop areas with toxic poisons at 
a cost of $50. 

(3) It will require a surety bond in the 
amount of $5,000. 

(4) It places direct responsibility for the 
administration of the bill on the State Board 
of Health where we believe, aftér a great deal 
of research, it rightfully belongs. 

Substitute amendment 8S. 1 to bill S. 557 
does not include agricultural spraying. We 
shall be very watchful of the new “Food 
Additives Amendment” signed into law last 
September 6 by President Eisenhower as to 
its enforcement. The bill does not include 
the individual property owner’s home prem- 
ises. It is mass and large area spraying in 
heavy populated areas that is the public 
health menace, and the thousands of acres 
throughout America today being sprayed for 
various and sundry reasons, that is slaughter- 
ing our wildlife and rendering much of it un- 
productive—wildlife being one of our greatest 
and most valuable resources. 

(5) Substitute amendment 8S. 1 to bill S. 
557 places spraying dates for the approved 
chlorinated hydrocarbons and organic phos- 
phates November 1 to April 1 for southern 
Wisconsin and October 15 to April 15 for 
northern Wisconsin. We know the spraying 
can be done between these dates if there is 
really an earnest desire and concern on the 
part of the chemical sprayers and municipal 
authorities to do the least damage to wildlife, 
people, and beneficial insects. 

We also know that after April 1 the migra- 
tion of birds is in full swing. Over 85 species 
have reached their peak before April 15. 
These include ducks, geese, snipe, woodcock, 
and all game species. 

(6) Substitute amendment S. 1 to bill 8S. 
557 requires permits for spraying large areas 
with the deadly chlorinated hydrocarbons 
and organic phosphates. Certainly poisons 
as dangerous as the modern sprays have 
proven to be need carefully kept records as 
it is in the repeated spraying with their resid- 
ual cumulative qualities and the large con- 
centrated amounts that do the most damage. 

(7) The bill appropriates money for en- 
forcement and provides a penalty of $50 to 
$500 for violation of the provisions. A second 
offense means a revoked license. Certainly 
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no one who Is careful and fully informed as 
to the dangers connected with these sprays 
can object to this. 

The resolution asks an interim study by 
our legislators on this very serious and~ 
complex problem in 1959-61 in an effort to 
determine the most effective manner in 
which to regulate and control the use of 
toxic poisons in order to protect humans 
and wildlife. Remember our wildlife is one 
of our greatest economic resources. In 1955, 
hunters and fishermen spent over $3 billion, 
and there were 25 million licensed sports- 
men that year. There were approximately 
34 million licenses sold in 1958, a gain of 36 
percent in 3 years. There is every reason 
to believe there will continue to be a rapid 
increase. Add the profit to sporting goods 
stores, gun makers, boat companies, tent 
makers, resort owners, and all the rest of it 
and you'll find even the elms are not worth 
that much. Our urban areas and parks are 
reservoirs for song birds, mahy game birds, 
and animals. They are invaluable to our 
school children who must study conserva- 
tion and our teachers who must teach it. 
Our wild birds, both song and game, are 
fully protected by Federal laws during mi- 
gration and nesting time. By what right 
does anyone destroy them or render them 
unproductive? 

The interest of the Congress of the United 
States in the preservation and increase of 
wildlife is indicated by the passage of Pub- 
lic Law 85-582, which specifically directs 
the Secretary of the Interior to undertake 
continuing studies of the effects of pesti- 
cides on wildlife. State and Federal legisla- 
tion to protect wildlife values has increased 
in recent years. 

We believe substitute amendment No. 1S. 
to 557 S., and joint resolution 55S. is a for- 
ward step in protecting our people and eur 
waning wildlife from a situation that is get- 
ting completely out of control. 
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Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the most fundamental prob- 
lems confronting American education 
has been the reluctance of the American 
people, and particularly of members of 
other organized professions to recognize 
the truly professional status of teach- 
ing. It has been common for non- 
teachers to look upon teaching as some- 
thing anyone can do, if no better-pay- 
ing jobs happen along. The further 
professionalization of education has 
seemed to me, for a long time, to be a 
necessary prelude to recognition by the 
community at large of the importance 
of the function of the teacher. Our 
other learned professions—the law, 
medicine, the ministry, have, in large 
part, earned the respect which they en- 
joy, and the prestige which accrues to 
them, because of their own efforts, with- 
in the membership of these professsions, 
to establish standards of professional 
practice, and to work to have these 
standards regularized and enforced. 

I have been deeply heartened by the 
efforts of members of the teaching pro- 





fession in my own State of Oregon, led 
by the Oregon Education Association, to 
develop such professional standards. In 
@ recent pamphlet entitled “A Concept- 
ual Design for the Teaching Profession,” 
issued by the Oregon Education Policies 
Conimission, some thoughts on the es- 
tablishment of such standards were set 
forth. I think the gratitude of every 
teacher, and of every person concerned 
with the future of American education 
should go to the members of the Oregon 
Education Policies Commission whose 
efforts went into this statement. The 
members of this commission include the 
following: 

Martha Shull, chairman, high school- 
teacher, Portland; Florence Beardsley, 
director of elementary education, State 

- department of education; Frank B. Ben- 
nett, president, Eastern Oregon College; 
Agnes C. Booth, county superintendent 
of schools, Marion County; Chester C. 
Frisbie, professor of education, Lewis & 
Clark College; Keith Goldhammer, asso- 
ciate professor of education, University 
of Oregon; Lester D. Harris, high school 
principal, Medford; John C. Jensen, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in 
charge of curriculum, Tillamook; R. E. 
Jewell, superintendent of schools, Bend; 
Loran Meidinger, elementary school- 
teacher, Sweet Home; Melvin F. Moore, 
elementary school principal, Eugene; 
Cecil W. Posey, executive secretary, Ore- 
gon Education Association; Esma Rey- 
nolds, elementary schoolteacher, Sen- 
eca; Eleanor Roberts, junior high school- 
teacher, Salem; Bert S. Wengert, pro- 
fessor of political science, University of 
Oregon; David D. Darland, general sec- 
retary, Oregon Education Policies Com- 
mission, 1530 S.W. Taylor Street, Port- 
land 5, Oreg. 

In the May 15, 1959, issue of Oregon 
Edycation, the newspaper of the OEA, 
there appeared a condensation of the 
commission’s statement. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this statement be 
printed, following my comments: 

“CONCEPTUAL DESIGN” CorE CONDENSED 

1. INTRODUCTION 

The teaching profession must assume 
responsibility for establishing self-govern- 
ment. * * * 

To set its own standards and to establish 
its own self-government, a profession re- 
quires, not only the desire and the profes- 
sional elan, but also a structural frame of 
reference. These are the prerequisites of a 
badly needed conceptual design for the teach- 
ing profession. And, therefore, the remainder 
of this document constitutes a suggestion by 
which a conceptual design for the teaching 
profession might be accomplished. 

The commission considers what follows a 
context within which further study and re- 
finements should be made. Moreover, the 
suggestions made herein are not looked upon 
as final answers, but are intended to stimu- 
late study activities. 

2. THE STRUCTURAL FRAME OF REFERENCE 

The education policies commission believes 
that the structural frame of reference could 
best be established by seeking the passage 
of some form of a professional practice act 
for teaching in Oregon. Such an act should: 

1. Establish for the teaching profession a 

\ statutory legal status which would serve as 
a foundation for the systematic development 
of self-government by the profession. 

To implement such an act the policies 
commission proposes the establishment of a 
board of teacher standards and licensure. 
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This board might either be a completely in- 
dependent government agency with its own 
staff, or it could be a legal adjunct of the 
office of superintendent of public instruction. 

Such a board should be representative of 
the various areas and levels of teaching. And 
appointments should be of several years’ ten- 
ure and so staggered as to provide continuity 
of experience. 

Appointment to the board could be made 
by the Governor in case it were to be estab- 
lished as an autonomous professional agency, 
or appointments could be made. by the State 
superintendent of public instruction. Mem- 
bers of such a board should be those held in 
high esteem by the teachers, and thus sugges- 
tions for appointees should be expected from 
the organized teaching profession. 

This board should have specific powers of 
recommendation or possibly final authority 
in certain matters related to professional 
standards of the teaching profession. These 
are discussed later. 

2. A professional practice act for teachers 
should be designed to establish certain for- 
mal relationships among the various entities 
of the teaching profession thereby insuring 
certain minimum relationships which would 
foster high standards and a greater degree of 
unity for the teaching profession. 

Certainly an organized profession should 
determine the qualifications and standards 
for the licensure of its practitioners. There- 
fore, the proposed board of teacher standards 
and licensure should either have power to 
establish these or make all final recommen- 
dations to the State superintendent regard- 
ing certification of teachers. 

The board might be responsible for recom- 
mending, within certain statutory limita- 
tions, the specific certification requirements 
for all teaching levels and areas. However, 
the board would be required to appoint cer- 
tification study teams so that each area or 
level of teaching would be involved in estab- 
lishing its own specific standards. For ex- 
ample, the elementary principals, the Eng- 
lish teachers, the guidance personnel, etc., 
would each, as a group, be required to have 
standing certification study teams who would 
be called to make recommendations to the 
board. 

The board of teacher standards and licen- 
sure should be charged with recommending 
procedures for the accreditation of teacher- 
education institutions. Authority for these 
might rest in the board or might be made to 
the superintendent of public instruction. 
And the board should have the responsibility 
of reviewing the results of all teacher-educa- 
tion accreditation studies and should have 
the obligation of making such recommenda- 
tions as they deem desirable. Such a proce- 
dure would involve the board in a position to 
receive feedback. 

The board should have the power to ini- 
tiate and supervise an annual survey of the 
unmet educational needs of Oregon teachers. 
Such a study should involve representatives 
from all of the entities of the teaching pro- 
fession. 

3. A professional practice act for teachers 
should establish for the profession certain 
incentives and programs which would en- 
courage ever higher professional standards. 

Today in Oregon the incentives for ma- 
ture teachers to engage in further academic 
study are inadequate. Therefore, the pro- 
posed professional practice act for teachers 
should establish a system of fellowships 
whereby annually a minimum of two percent 
of the teachers of Oregon could be on leave 
pursuing additional academic training. * * * 
The amount of the fellowship should be 
exactly the respective teachers’ salary. 

Candidates for such fellowships would be 
required to. submit detailed plans for their 
year’s academic study or research and give 
supporting evidence for such plans. Em- 
phasis would be placed on enco the 
improvement of their teaching ability rather 
than acquiring degrees, 
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* Such a system of fellowships would create 
@ great incentive for excellent teachers to 
stay in Oregon and—further and more im- 
portant—to be able to improve their teach- 
ing abilities. If Oregon is interested in the 
“pursuit of excellence” here is a chal- 
lenge. * * © 

Certain personnel policies should ‘also be 
required of all accredited public schools in 
Oregon. The board should have the re- 
sponsibility for recommending | in this re- 
gard. Certainly, for example{ a teacher 
should have a right to have in writing the 
personnel policies of his respective district, 
and certain minimum requirements should 
be upheld. These should be a part of the 
accreditation requirements of all public 
schools. The school board association 
should have representation in the develop- 
ment of any requirements in this area. 

4. A professional practice act for teachers 
should establish certain guarantees in the 
interest of the public welfare. 

The teaching profession can best serve the 
public by first protecting and encouraging 
the component teacher and, second, by 
eliminating the incompetent. 

A procedure should be established where- 
by any teacher. charged with incompetence, 
or any teacher who feels he has been treated 
unfairly, or any group of teachers having 
such a feeling, can be assured of recourse 
other than of going to court. This implied 
procedure would not preclude the right to go 
to court, but would be an intermediate step 
if desired by the parties involved. 

Therefore, the board of teacher stand- 
ards and licensure should be empowered to 
appoint standing professional “hearing pan- 
els,” which would have legal status and the 
right to hold hearings and make reports and 
recommendations at the request of princi- 
pals, either professional personnel or boards 
of education. This procedure would be de- 
signed to protect as well as to discipline the 
teaching profession. 

Persons serving on such panels would be 
given vigorous training in the techniques 
of hearing procedures and would at all times 
have the, advice of legal counsel provided 
by the office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Teachers, of course, can always resort to 
the courts. But so far there has been no 
statutory provision for teachers to give ex- 
pert testimony in court as to what consti- 
tutes competency in a given case. There- 
fore, the professional practice act should 


also empower the board of teacher stand-— 


ards and licensure to appoint such expert 
testimony. Such witnesses could be selected 
from among the “hearing panel” personnel. 
Doctors and lawyers already have such priv- 
ileges. 

Bringing into existence these two proce- 
dures—the professional hearing and the es- 
tablishment of the expert witness concept— 
should result in affording the teaching pro- 
fession great opportunities for protecting 
and disciplining its own members. These 
procedures if properly handled would pro- 
vide ways of ameliorating certain problems 
before they create a public disturbance of 
a detrimental nature to all concerned. ° 
- 5, A professional practice act should es- 
tablish certain specific powers regarding 
professional standards either in the office 
of the State superintendent of public in- 
struction, or in the board of teacher stand- 
ards and licensure whereby certain actions 
would be final (short of court action) after 
due consideration and appropriate-hearings, 

Either_the office of the State superintend- 
ent of public instruction or the proposed 
board should be given certain defined dis- 
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cretionary powers to: (a) make exceptions 
in general ‘certification requirements; (b) 
remove teaching certificates for just cause 
,after appropriate hearings; (c) adjust ac- 
“ereditation procedures for teacher-educa- 
tion, etc. 

Although the authority for these ‘actions 
at the moment rests with the State board of 
education, they are professional responsibil- 
ities and should be assumed by the profes- 
sion. However, nothing in the practice act 
should in any way infringe upon the State 
board of education prerogatives in the area 
of general public policy. The changes sug- 
gested herein are strictly concerned with the 
teaching profession being afforded the legal 
opportunity of accepting themselves as pro- 
fessional and conducting their own affairs 
accordingly. 

6. A-professional practice act should or- 
ganize and dovetail insofar as possible into 
one statute all matters related directly to 
teaching as a profession. 

Scattered through the Oregon statutes are 
a variety of laws related directly to the 
teaching profession. These include certifi- 
cation, tenure continuing contracts, sick 
leave, etc. These should all be rewritten 
and made to conform to the intent of the 
professional practice act for teachers sug- 
gested herein, As important as all of these 
are as they stand now, they represent the 
piecemeal and patchy manner in which the 
teaching profession has either had to, or 
chosen to, go about gaining certain legal 
protections. 

7. A professional practice act for teachers 
should either authorize the superintendent 
of public instruction to appoint or reas- 
sign necessary personnel to guarantee the 
proper functioning of the board of teacher 
standards and licensure or authorize the es- 
tablishment of a new agency. 

8. To function properly it is obvious that 
there would need to be appropriated ade- 
quate State funds for the administration of 
a professional practice act for teachers. 

3. PROFESSIONAL DESIRE AND ELAN 


The structural frame of reference dis- 
cussed above will not in and by itself be 
anything other than a skeleton for a con- 
ceptual design for the teaching profession. 
Giving life to such a design will require 
professional desire and elan. In many peo- 
ple’s ‘minds it is a moot question whether 
the teaching profession is mature enough 
to recognize its fundamental responsibility 
for self-government. This is not the feeling 
of those who prepared this document. 

The policies commission believes that the 
profession must breathe life into such a de- 
sign by creating a symphony of effort in the 
interests’ of the total profession and the 
welfare of those it serves. Seif-government 
“makes the union of diverse interests pos- 

sible. It is necessary, not to prevent free 

will, but to prevent people from exercising 
free will unconsciously and inadvertently. 

Self-government provides the forum 
which balances the various forces. Self- 
government guarantees and makes possible 
the involvement of individuals in formu- 
lating the policies under which they must 
live and perform. No mature group would 
tolerate it otherwise. It brings the broad 
light of day to the administering of justice. 


* Self-government makes both stability and 
orderly change feasible. And above all, if 
an optimum form of self-government pre- 
vails in the teaching profession the oppor- 
tunity is increased for the individual teach- 
er to éstablish a more productive relation- 
ship between his own private and profes- 
sional life; this is fundamental. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee’on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGREsSSIONAL ReEcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Oregon Press Pays Tribute to John Foster 
Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr: President, 
many of the leading newspapers of my 
native State have heralded the career 
and dedication to duty of our late Secre- 
tary of State, John Foster Dulles, who 
died recently from cancer complicated 
by pneumonia. 

I join with these editors of Oregon in 
expressing the most profound sympathy 
to Mrs. Dulles and all her family. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that editorials from certain Oregon 
daily and weekly newspapers be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, as a trib- 
ute to Mr. John Foster Dulles, who 
served from 1953 until 1959 as Secre- 
tary of State of the United States. 

These newspapers are the Oregonian 
of Portland of May 26; the Oregon Daily 
Journal of Portland of May 25; the 
Milwaukie (Oreg.) Weekly Review of 
May 27, and the Astorian Daily Budget 
of Astoria of May 25, 1959. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., 

May 26, 1959] 
STRONG LeapER GONE 


Had John Foster Dulles been an ordinary 

man, or only a cut above the ordinary, he 
would have resigned as Secretary of State 
after his operation in 1956 for cancer of the 
colon. Had he taken time out then for ra- 
diation treatments he might have been alive 
today. He did not do so. The cancer was 
not halted. And this extraordinary Amer- 
ican will be buried Wednesday in Arlington 
National Cemetery with the statesmen and 
ordinary citizens of the world paying hom- 
age. - 
The risk he took with his own life typifies 
his unswerving belief that the United States 
must always be ready to accept the risk of 
war if it is to prevent war. This led to 
misunderstanding and criticism, chiefly after 
publication of a Life magazine article in 
which he said that this country, more than 
once, had been brought to the brink of war 
to keep commiunism in check. He believed 
that withdrawal into isolation, or failure 
to be firm on the great world issues of mo- 
rality and aggression would have been a far 
greater risk of war. 

In watching Secretary Dulles in action, in 
the United Nations, the Japanese Peace 
Treaty Conference, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Alliance, one was struck with his confi- 
dence, his humor, his strength and his deeply 
religious and moral vigor. He looked like a 
country lawyer and he addressed the leaders 
of nations as if they were a jury. He was 
calm, persuasive, and effective. He laid the 
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groundwork for eventual agreement with the 

Soviet Empire to live and let live. The 

world hopes that his successor will have 

equal strength to carry this historic mission 

to a successful conclusion. 

[From the Oregon Daily Journal, Portland, 
May 25, 1959] 


Duties’ LEGACY OF FAITH, WispoM 


John Foster Dulles lost his battle agains? 
cancer and he died without achieving his 
most cherished goal—a stable and peaceful 
world. 

The loss is great but it is not a total loss. 
Dulles was a man of great faith and great wis- 
dom, and he left behind evidences of his 
faith and wisdom which are as valid today as 
when they were published some 9 years ago. 

Now that he is no longer present to im- 
plement his ideas, we of America might well 
review his words and let them bear on our 
conduct in the months and years ahead. 

Dulles saw clearly the dangers around us, 
and he saw with equal clarity the extent to 
which we were failing to meet the challenge, 
yet he concluded his book, “War or Peace,” 
with these words: 

“If our efforts are still inadequate, it is 


“because we have not seen clearly the chall- 


enge and its nature. As that is more clearly 
revealed, we shall surely respond. And as we 
act under the guidance of a righteous faith, 
that faith will grow until it brings us into 
the worldwide fellowship of all men every- 
where who are embarked on the great ad- 
venture of building peacefully a world of 
human liberty and justice.” 

Dulles saw as our greatest weakness that 
“we seem to have lost the spirit which ani- 
mated Lincoln when he said of our Declara- 
tion of Independence that it gave ‘liberty, 
not alone to the people of this country, but 
hope for the world for all future time. It 
was that which gave promise that in due 
time weights should be lifted from the 
shoulders of all men’.” 

There was a time, Dulles said, when Ameri- 
cans were welcomed everywhere because, it 
was judged, they were working in a common 
human cause. But as our material power 
waxed, our spiritual power seemed to wane. 

He warned that we cannot compete on a 
materialistic basis wtih the Russians, whose 
main credo is materialism. 

“We cannot successfully combat Soviet 
communism in the world and frustrate its 
methods of fraud, terrorism, and violence un- 
less we have a faith with spiritual appeal that 
translates itself into practices which, in our 
modern, complex society, get rid of sordid, 
degrading conditions of life in which the 
spirit cannot grow.” 

And, he added, “there is no use having more 
and louder Voices of America unless we have 
something to say that is more persuasive 
than anything yet said.” 

Dulles also warned that a “frequent cause 
of war has been the effort of satisfied peoples 
to identify peace as a perpetuation of the 
status quo. * * * Peace must be a condition 
where international changes can be made 
peacefully.” 

We have disagreed at times with Dulles but 
usually the disagreement was on a matter of 
detail and method rather than on basic aims. 

Dulles saw clearly that safety does not 
Me within a fortress, whether its walls be 
erected on our shores or on the borders of the 
NATO countries, and he saw that, while aid 


is essential, we cannot buy loyalty to our way 
of life. 

His overall conclusion was that, “There is 
hope * * * provided we develop the spiritual 
power without which no policy can be more 
than a makeshift.” This legacy Dulles left 
to us, and if we are wise we will use it. 


[From the Milwaukie (Oreg.) Review, 
May 27, 1959] 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES, SOLDIER 


The passing of our ex-Secretary of State 
this week will be mourned by Americans and 
free men of other lands everywhere. In an 
era when U.S. foreign policy sets the pace 
for the rest of the free world, John Foster 
Dulles shaped thé policy of that world for 
the last 6 years. 

Dedicated to his work, Dulles, despite be- 
ing racked with pain from illness many times, 
devoted these 6 years of his life to his coun- 
try and the cause of peace, and it was the 
hard, almost incessant toil at thir task 
which eventually brought about his death. 

Since the days of Nathan Hale, Americans 
have laid down their lives in eight major 
wars in the defense of their country. Their 
epitaphs have been brief: American Soldier— 
Killed in Action in the Line of Duty. 

However, battlefields are varied when a 
young nation is founded on an ideal of free- 
dom and democracy. Wars are won on the 
land and sea and in the air, peace is won at 
the council tables of the world. 

It was at these council tables that Dulles 
fought for his country on the battlefield of 
diplomacy. And the rigors of fighting and 
the long trips and strenuous hours took their 
toll. 

In Washington, this strange, little known 
battleground has made strong men weak, 
healthy men sickly, and many’ brilliant men 
have had their lives shortened by the rigors 
of its administrative work. 

And it was on such a battlefield that John 
Foster Dulles gave his life for his country. 
It was here he fought his last battles, some- 
times wisely, sometimes in error, but always 
with the dedicated spirit of a man whom 
Americans will remember, 

History will have to judge John Foster 
Dulles as a policymaker; history will have 
to judge whether his deeds strengthened or 
weakened America, 

Today, however, we could give him no bet- 
ter memorial than that we gave a minuteman 
at Concord or GI at Omaha Beach: “John 
Foster Dulles, Soldier—Killed in Action in 
the Line of Duty.” 

[From the Astorian (Oreg.) Budget, May 25, 
1959] 
JouN Foster DULLES 

The United States never has had a more 
dedicated public servant than John Foster 
Dulles, who died Sunday of cancer. 

Dulles worked hard and traveled inces- 
santly, until he became more of a symbol of 
globetrotting than even after he had been 
stricken with the disease that killed him, and 
only quit when his condition became such 
he could no longer function. 

Dulles had many critics, who thought he 
risked war too readily in his policy of stern 
refusal to make forced concessions to Russia. 

It was @ bold and courageous policy and 
despite the criticisms of “brinkmanship” it 
has been successful. He has forbidden 
Quemoy, Formosa, and Berlin to the Reds, 
and they have stayed out, 
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President Eisenhower hajled Dulles as one 
of the truly great men of our time, and it 
seems likely that the verdict of history may 
concur. 


Effects of Welfare State Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
the 29th of May the able editor of the 
Allendale (S.C.) County Citizen very 
effectively pointed out that the adverse 
effects of our welfare state policies are 
not limited to the material aspects of 
our life, but actually-go to the very 
moral fiber of our people. Each and 
every one of us should pause and reflect 
on the point made by this editorial. -I 
ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

’ as follows: 
“Tue Time Has CoME,” THE WALRUS Sal, 
“To TALK OF MANY THINGS” 


The practice of that rule by which men 
are enjoined to live is fast becoming passe in 
America. No longer does man try to do for 
his brother as he would have done for him- 
self, but rather he seeks to get the Govern- 
ment to do it. Is your neighbor ill? Then 
let the health department take care of him. 
Does he hunger? Call for the welfare de- 
partment. Is he troubled; does he worry; is 
it that he misunderstands his wife and 
child? Call out the department of mental 
health and have his head examined. Is he 
out of work? What is the department of 
unemployment for? And on the outskirts, 
not yet a government department except for 
certain crops, is Friendly John, the loan 
man, who will tide him over his financial 
ills. 

Indeed, it would seem that almost every 
problem that can beset man is either left 
to the Government or somewhere lurks a bill 
which will make it the Government’s busi- 
ness aS soon as enough votes for it can be 
rounded up. The welfare state is well enough 
along so that recently as last week the News 
& Courier editorially observed. “Americans 
will try to preserve liberty even under the 
welfare state.” Deponent sayeth not so. For 
liberty has had it and if it actually exists 
today it does so in the breasts of some die- 
hards who do not yet believe that a tax- 
paid for agency can do all things for all men. 
Somewhere the, no doubt eccentric, char- 
acter, who would have men a little more self- 
reliant, a little more independent, a little 
more aware of their own power and strength, 
lives in a curious dream world, not at all re- 
lated to the realities of government set up to 
control births, to feed, clothe, and shelter and 
to bury, when they are dead, the subjects 
who live within its jurisdiction. 

Let any woe arise and immediately the cry 
goes up, “The Government ought to do some- 
thing about it.” It is implored to raise our 
children, to insure our old, to get water to 
those who choose to live where there is no 
water, to make lakes where the weary of 3 
days work a week may loll on sandy shores 4 
days a week and let’s have a superhighway to 
get them there and back in less time. Mean- 
while, since they do not know what to do 
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with all that leisure, let us set up a govern- 
ment recreation bureau to take care of that. 

Within the community itself there is little 
of the helpful spirit. Few men rush out to 
find jobs for jobless friends. There is no 
citizens’ group which will feed the hungry, 
but many are glad to look up the welfare de- 
partment number in the book. Some will go 
so far as to place the call. After all, it is the 
Government’s business and the busy man all 
packed for a weekend at the seashore can’t 
take time out to do anything for others. Be- 
sides he gave $2 to the United Fund last 
year and that certainly ought to take care of 
the 18 or 19 agencies who got the contribu- 
tion. 

Even within the family there is observable 
the tendency to seek outside, usually gov- 
ernment, help of one kind or another to 
solve those problems which our forebears 
took in their stride as a piece of the busi- 
ness of living. Grandpa always had an ex- 
tra ham around for the hungry and a cer- 
tain amount of the canned goods stacked 
on the cellar shelves each year were men- 
tally earmarked for the needy. But who has 
@ cellar and who gets his ham anywhere 
but out of the chain store counter? 

It is not to be said that men are any 
worse Off these days for throwing them- 
selves on the tender care of the Govern- 
ment. Indeed it can be shown that ma- 
terially they are actually better off. But 
what of that stuff of which souls are made? 
Does the Government issue that also? Some- 
how or other in the welfare state there is 
little provision made for the spirit of man. 
Preachers are not paid Government subsi- 
dies and there are no propaganda machines 
working for God. If God achieves at all, he 
must do so on his. own, knowing perhaps 
that the Golden Rule has been tossed aside 
in favor of that newer rule, “Get it from 
the Government.” So, with the Government 
taking over the function of the individual, 
relieving him of the responsibility to do for 
others as he would have done for himself, 
what happens to man? That remains to be 
seen, but the shadow falls dimly now and 
we can see a self-centered entity in the 
family, the clan, scrabbling to get it while 
the getting is good and unconcerned for the 
welfare or well-being of other men. 

No, man will not strive to preserve liberty 
under the welfare state. Men, American men, 
have shown that they are eager to duck the 
privileges of liberty for the presently unfelt 
chains of security. It would seem that the 
welfare state is the end of liberty for man. 
For sure he has no need for liberty who fol- 
lows the regiment step by step on what- 
ever forced march to whatever dubious end. 


Herter Takes Over 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


* HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the May 15 issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor there was published a commen- 
tary, written by Joseph C. Harsch, en- 
titled “State of the Nations—Herter 
Takes’ Over.” This is one of the best 
articles by one of the Nation’s outstand- 
ing reporters.I have seen in regard to 
the qualifications and abilities of our 
Secretary of State; and I ask unanimous 


. consent that the article, in which Mr. 
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Harsch has the following to say “his 
opening performance matches his equip- 
ment. There is no reason why anyone 
should be concerned about his ability to 
handle the job. None has ever been 
better equipped for the job” be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

STATE OF THE NATIONS—HERTER TAKES OVER 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 


Geneva.—Christian A. Herter is still oc- 
casionally addressed or referred to among 
American diplomats here as Governor rather 
than as Seeretary. 

Partly this is a habit carryover. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower was addressed by some as 
general for months after he had become 
President. Changes of title require a period 
of adjustment. With Mr. Herter the ad- 
justment among persons who long served 
John Foster Dulles is not yet entirely com- 
plete. 

But it can be reported there has seldom 
in the annals of the U.S. Government been 
a transition as smooth as from Mr. Dulles 
to Mr. Herter in command of American 
diplomacy. 

There is not the slightest doubt about his 
authority over the American Foreign Service 
establishment. Nor is there any serious 
doubt among our allies about accepting him 
as the successor to Mr. Dulles. Of course, 
the allied diplomats were all watching 
carefully when Mr. Herter took the chair 
here on the third day of the foreign min- 
isters conference. This was his first real 
solo in high-level international conferences, 
and inevitably everyone else in the room 
was running a mental score sheet on his 
performance. 

Mr. Herter passed the test for the simple 
reason he is not a person who worries about 
such things. In the eyes of others he was 
taking his driving test, but in his own he 
was merely doing the job assigned to him 
and for which he has been eminently pre- 
pared. He had no doubts himself. There 
was no reason why he should. He handled 
some very tricky problems that day to the 
full satisfaction of his colleagues. 

The issue pending when Mr. Herter took 
the gavel was the question of Poles and 
Czechs. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gro- 
myko had proposed their admission the pre- 
vious day. The matter had been left un- 
settled. Technically it was the pending 
business. Mr. Herter had to dispose of that 
pending business without neglecting parlia- 
mentary proprieties and also without wast- 
ing time. He let Mr. Gromyko talk, offered 
others their chance to rehash an old sub- 
ject, and deftly turned the conference to 
constructive business. 

Behind the smooth easy takeover and the 
quick grant of loyalty to Mr. Herter by 
US. and allied diplomats alike is the simple 
fact that things are a lot easier for him than 
for either of his predecessors. Both Dean 
Acheson and Mr. Dulles before him were in 
many ways at times prisoners of political 
circumstances. Mr. Herter is the freest Sec- 
retary of State the United States has had 
since the great domestic political issues of 
the New Deal era opened. 

Mr. Acheson was the favorite target of Re- 
publican political attack almost from the 
outset of his term of service. Democrats 
did their best to even the score when Mr. 
Dulles succeeded. Both men were extremely 
controversial figures. It is not easy for a 
man to make the judicious decision in 
highest foreign policy when he is constant- 
ly being dragged through political mud. 
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The political context within which Mr. 
Acheson had to work prevented him from 
doing some things he might have wanted 
to do—and induced him to do some things 
he might have avoided in a calmer emo- 
tional atmosphere. Mr. Dulles, operating in 
an equally charged atmosphere, declared 
many a policy he never practiced and never 
really favored. , 

Mr. Herter is free from these burdens, 
liabilities, and pressures, He is politically 
noncontroversial because the situations 
which plagued Messrs. Acheson and Dulles 
have largely passed and because he himself 
has avoided political controversy. He is a 
loyal lifelong Republican but never felt it 
necessary to make wisecracks about horses 
and Senator WAyNz Morse or to resort to 
the political smear. He sidestepped the 
Stassen maneuver against Vice President 
RicHarp M. Nixon of 1956 without identify- 
ing himself with any Republican faction. 
He is respected as a foreign-affairs expert 
in both wings of the Republican Party an 
by the Democrats. ' 

Both Messrs. Acheson and Dulles are en- 
titled to a twinge of envy as they watch Mr. 
Herter start off. Both predecessors could 
have done better had they enjoyed Mr. Her- 
ter’s priceless advantage of being politically 
a free agent. He was nominated by the 
President and is supported by the opposition 
leaders in the Senate. He is persona grata in 
both Nixon and Rockefeller wings of his 
own party and trusted among Democrats 
as an honorable man. His unanimous con- 
firmation in the Senate is the strongest 
shield the American people have given their 
Secretary of State since the United States 
became a world power. 

His opening performance matches his 
equipment. There is no reason why anyone 
should be concerned about his ability to 
handle the job. None has ever been better 
equipped for the job. 





The Communist Trojan Horse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter and article were sent to 
me by John P. Fahey who I appointed 
to the U.S. Naval Academy, and later 
resigned to join the Jesuit Order. 

His thought-provoking letter and the 
article which appeared in the Marian 
Helpers Bulletin follow: 

May 16, 1959. 
Hon. Gorvon L. McDonovcH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Simm: With graduation time nearly 
here my thoughts return to my own grad- 
uation from the Naval Academy in 1954 and 
to you to whom I am indebted for that 
singular privilege. Though I am no longer 
@ member of our beloved country’s Armed 
Forces, I never cease to glory in their ac- 
complishments and in the devoted men who 
have given their lives in. defense of our 
ideals. To them and to you who serve in 
our Government I offer my heartfelt thanks 
and earnest prayers and good wishes for 
your success and happiness now and in 
eternity. 

I came across the enclosed article recently 
and immediately thought what a good in- 
strument it would be for stirring in the 
hearts of our people the embers of their 
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patriotic zeal, a zeal which has produced 
heroes in every age. 

The mere possibility that any allegiance, 
even to the United Nations, could ever be 
allowed to supplant the allegiance we owe 
to our country seems impossible. Yet, if 
the facts stated and examples presented be 
accurate, we must admit that not only our 
allegiance to America is endangered but 
every ideal for which we stand. Communist 
teachers who cannot be dismissed, Com- 
munists who profess no morals admitted 
to the bar, Communists allowed to actually 
plan the murder of ‘our country with im- 
punity; how can this be? 

You are well aware of the situation; but 
are your constituents? Do they realize the 
extent to which the pafasite of communism 
has worked its way into our vitals, there 
to corrupt and destroy all we hold dear? 
If they did I am certain they would give 
you all the support you need to fight for 
the laws we need. The days of Decatur, 
Preble, Dewey and Farragut are not dead. 
Americans will respond if you show them 
the enemy and the way to fight him. 

Respectfully yours, 
Joun P. Fauey, N.S.J. 


Tue CoMMUNIST TROJAN Horse 
(By Wm. C. McGrath, S.F.M.) 


Of late and all of a sudden your 16-year- 
old son has taken to sounding off with theo- 
ries that sound strangely un-American. Pa- 
triotism, he informs you, is “for the birds.” 
“Benighted nationalism.” That’s what 
wrong with the world. It will be a blessed 
day for America and for humanity when Old 
Glory is hauled from the masthead and sup- 
planted by the. flag of the United Nations, 
glorious symbol of the universal brotherhood 
of man. 

You are shocked. ‘You are grieved. When 
you were his age you gloried in the great 
American tradition but you have noticed 
generally of late that the story of American 
heroes is gradually giving way to one-world 
propaganda. It hurts deeply to realize that 
your own high regard for the patriots who 
made America should be despised by your 
own son as the outmoded hero worship of an 
old fogey, centuries behind the times and 
hopelessly out of step with the salutary 
trends of this great enlightened age. 

What on earth is happening to your boy? 
Where is he being indoctrinated with such 
ideas, that smack so strongly of the Commu- 
nist Party line? Where? 

Why at school, of course! Where else? 
Something must be very wrong, somewhere. 
The principal, Mr. Robertson, is a good friend 
of yours. His loyalty and devotion to his 
country are well known throughout the com- 
munity. Perhaps he can enlighten you. It 
is time to pay him. a call. 

“Mr. Robertson,” you explain, “I’m ter- 
ribly worried about Johnny. The way he’s 
been talking of late! His sudden truculent 
attitude and arrogant contempt for so many 
things that you and I and all of us hold 
sacred! I suppose I.must be wrong but I 
am beginning to suspect that his teacher 
must be at least of the ‘ultra liberal’ school, 
if not definitely in sympathy with the Com- 
munist cause.” 

A harried, worried, frustrated look crosses 
the face of the principal. “I only wish you 
were wrong, Mr. Sullivan. But the situa- 
tion is far worse than you suspect. John- 
ny’s teacher is not just sympathetic to the 
Communist cause. Johnny’s teacher is a 
Communist.” 

You cannot believe what you hear. A 
Communist. And openly engaged in ped- 
dling treason to the children of this God- 
fearing and patriotic Christian community. 

“In Heaven’s name,” you ask, “What is 
such &@ man doing in our school? Are we 
taxpayers helping to finance subversive 
education? Are we actually being asked to 































































pay our way into Communist slavery? I 
demand that this man be fired. At once.” 

“He was fired; Mr. Sullivan.” There 
seemed to be a note of weariness in the 
principal's reply. 

You do not get it, if he was fired you 
want to know just what he’s doing in the 
school right now. 

“Yes. We did get rid of him, once. More 
than a year ago. But we have been com- 
Ppelled to reinstate him. Not only that, we 
are also obliged to reimburse him. Back 
pay to the extent of full salary for every day 
he lost.” 

So that was it. That ceretainly explained 
Johnny. With the school authorities help- 
less to prevent it, this traitor was literally 
taking over the mind of your boy. And of 
sO many other boys. They were being brain- 
washed. They were being taught to hate 
and despise their own country. Before your 
very eyes. Right here in America. 

You puzzle over it. For days on end. 
There must be something that somebody 
can do. Your friend George. Why didn’t 
you think of him before? He is one of the 
ablest lawyers in town. Yes. George will 
be able to advise you. He must know all 
the angles. You call on him and it is not 
long before your worst fears are realized. 

“Mr. Robertson is helpless,’’ he explains. 
“So are we all. There is just nothing that 
you or I or anybody else can do.” 

George tells you much more. He lets you 
in On the starting, unbelievable story of the 
Communist Trojan Horse: of the incredible 
extent to which Communists. may operate 
within the gates while they continue relent- 
lessly in their efforts to destroy America. 

“Here’s more of it,” George explains. 
“Lets suppose you are working ‘under coyer.’ 
You manage to infiltrate the Communist in- 
ner circle, You-sit in on their meetings. 
You hear them discussing plans—as yet 
only in the abstract—to Sovietize the coun- 
try. The speak quite openly of revolution- 
ary techniques for mass indoctrination: of 
plans to sabotage water supplies and electric 
power. There is talk of riots and goon 
squads and blood in the streets. Quite an 
academic discussion, you understand. The 
time is not yet ripe for Operation Take- 
over. 

“You feel that you have heard enough. It 
is time to make your move. Yo lay the 
case before the F.B.I. The agemt .. charge 
patiently explains that the Bureau has long 
since known about these characters. They've 
had their eye on them for many a day. 
Their dossiers are all on file. 

“But as of this moment,” he tells you, 
“there isn’t a blessed thing that we can do. 
Yow see, it is no longer an indictable 
offense merely to advocate the overthrow of 
the American Government by force. Sedi- 
tion in the abstract has ceased to be a crime. 
The Communists will remain immune un- 
less and until they become more specific; 
go into actual detail as to how the attempt 
is to be made.” 

(By that time, you tell yourself, it may be 
a little too late.) 

George enlightens you further. He ex- 
plains about the Communist lawyers. “Once 
upon a time the bar examining board of 
the State had a rule. A known Communist 
or one who refused to admit that he was a 
Communist could be refused admission to 
the bar and to practice law before the 
courts. That rule no longer holds. The bar 
association of a sovereign State may no 
longer set such standards. A man may not 
be prevented from taking the examination 
or from practicing law simply because he 
is a Communist, simply because he sub- 
scribes to the policy of sabotage and blood 
in the streets and a Soviet America.” 

“Take the case of the congressional com- 
mittees,” he went on. “In the ‘old days’ 
any subversive or criminal up before any 
one of them could be cited for contempt if 
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he refused to answer questions other than 
those which might involve self-incrimina- 
tion. Congress has always had the right to 
question such witnesses. But not any more. 
Congress must not play rough with our fu- 
ture commissars. Let’s say that the commit- 
tee is in vital need of information to guide 
them in framing protective legislation to 
prevent the Reds from taking us over. 
Without such information to guide them 
they are powerless to do so. What's the 
pitch now? ‘They are obliged to explain to 
the witness in advance just how the ques- 
tions are pertinent and just what they pro- 
pose to do. It is a little difficult to explain 
to anybody just what you are going to do 
before you know yourself, before you are 
enabled to root out the information that 
will enable you to do it.” 

It still doesn’t make sense, of course. 
But you are beginning to see the light. 
There are many pieces of the jig-saw puz- 
zie that are beginning to fit together. In 
your day you would have deemed it im- 
possible that any American would ever initi- 
ate a smear campaign against J. _Edgar 
Hoover, one of the greatest patriots of our 
time: or against the FBI itself, dedicated 
guardian of: the safety of America and 
staunch bulwark against the ravages of 
criminal conspiracy. In your day, But 
this, Mr. Sullivan, isn’t your day. The gates 
have been opened to the Trojan Horse. It 
may not be America’s day much longer. 

It was the monthly meeting of the 
Knights of Columbus. The speaker was 
Mr. Patrick Thomas Sullivan. He had 
agreed to do his best to alert his fellow 
members to the very real danger of the 
Communist subjugation of America. 

It was small wonder, he told them, that 
the pinkos and fellow-travelers—not to 
speak of the hard core of the party—were 
going all out to have J. Edgar Hoover and 
the Senate investigating committees elim- 
inated from the American scene. They 
were feeling their oats. They had received 
an unexpected shot in the army. As Jo 
Hindman wrote in the March issue of the 
American Mercury, “Fellow travelers be- 
gan tossing socks and cuff links into the 
suitcases, preparing to circulate more busily 
throughout the Nation. Hiding Commu- 
nists uncramped their bones, stirred by 
Dorothy Healey Connelly’s cry, “We are on 
our way.’ Timed to coincide with a lateral 
‘Abolition’ operation that agitated up and 
down the Atlantic seaboard, the bent-for- 
the-West ‘Abolition’ junket of the Emer- 
gency Civil Liberties Committee stumped the 
. Pacific coast, sponsored by ECLC affiliates, 
calling for abolishment of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, the Gov- 
ernment Security Program and the Federal 
Federal Bureau of Investigation.” One by 
one, if they had their way, they would re- 
move every last obstacle that stood between 
them and a Soviet America. 

He asked his fellow-Knights not to take 
his unsupported word concerning the im- 
mutable objective of the Communist Party. 
There was evidence galore? from our own 
experts on subversive tactics and from the 
writings of the Communists themselves. 
“The Communist Party professes to be a le- 
gitimate political organizan on the American 
scene. However, its leadership reins are 
firmly held by rabidly pro-Soviet elements 
and the party's ultimate objective remains 
the overthrow and destruction of our Gov- 
ernment by force and violence.” (J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, 1958.) 

Further—from “Masters of Deceit’: “In- 
ternational communism will never rest un- 
til the whole world, including the United 
States, is under the hammer and sickle.” 

“Communism is * * * a way of life; a 
false, materialistic ‘religion.’ It would strip 
man of his belief in God, his heritage of 
freedom, his trust-in love, justice and mercy, 
Under Communism all would become 20th- 
century slaves.” 
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But listen to the Communists themselves. 
As far back as 1923 Lenin reportedly had 
gone prophetic: “First we will take Eastern 
Europe. Then the masses of Asia. Then we 
shall encircle the United States which will 
be the last bastion of Capitalism. We will 
not have to attack. It will fall like an over- 
ripe fruit into our hands.” 

Professor Manuilsky, of the War College in 
Moscow, was more specific. “A final struggle 
between communism and capitalism is in- 
evitable. To be sure, we are not strong 
enough today to attack. Our moment will 
come in 20 or 30 years. In order to be vic- 
torious we will need the element of surprise. 
The ‘bourgeoisie’ must be put to sleep. We 
will begin by starting the most theatrical 
peace movement that ever existed. The 
capitalistic countries, being stupid and 
decadent, will work with pleasure toward 
their own destruction. They will walk into 
the trap of what seems a new opportunity 
for friendship. And as soon as their pro- 
tective ring is bared, we will smash them 
with our clenched fist.” 

The speaker quoted verbatim from a re- 
port by a former Communist of the Red plan 
to enslave America: “Flying squads of Com- 
munists are to seize control of the water 
supply and shut it off; also the electrical 
power and gas * * * picked bands of Reds 
are to seize.the radio stations and tele- 
phone exchanges * * *. Homes would. be 
without water, light or fuel. It would be 
impossible to communicate with friends or 
loved ones, even in another part of the city. 

“Goon squads of professional murderers are 
to round up the people in the business 
districts. Men are to be held as hostages 
in some of the larger buildings. Women are 
to be turned over the sex-crazed mobs * * *. 
Sharpshooters and snipers are to be detailed 
in taxicabs and vehicles which are to be 
taken over to wipe out the police, goldiers, 
uniformed persons and known vigilantes 
* * *. When night comes, the city is to be 
in pitch darkness. Murderous bands of Reds 
will roam the streets * * *. Then, as the 
morning sun casts her first rays on the com- 
munity, one will be able to see blood flow- 
ing in the streets. This is no idle dream. 
The Communist Party is working meth- 
odically and with deadly precision towards 
this objective. It can happen here. Un- 
less we destroy the Red menace in our midst 
we shall one day suffer the same fate as our 
Christian brethren in Europe.” 

Decades of insistent clamor for “a better 
understanding” of communism would lead 
one to conclude that our own liberals and our 
appeasement-minded allies simply do not be- 
lieve the Communists own open declaration 
that they intend to wipe us—and them—off 
the face of the earth. This swelling chorus 
on behalf of “peaceful coexistence” and pe- 
riodic summit meetings has played directly 
into the hands of the rulers of Russia and 
their traitorous stooges right here in Amer- 
ica. The persistent, unending pressure from 
our allies that we do nothing, ever, to provoke 
our would-be-destroyers has so weakened the 
American position that this great Nation, 
the most powerful, the, most wealthy, the 
most productive the world has ever known, 
has been reduced to the humilitating posi- 
tion of being no longer able to carry out any 
foreign policy of its own. We have deliber- 
ately subjected such policy to the approval 
of a United Nations Organization obviously 
committed to consistent placation of Russia, 
a gracious, neighborly gesture that has al- 
ready lost us nearly half the world. 

Mr. Sullivan instanced the case of Hungary. 
“During five days that should have shaken 
the world, with Russia watching nervously 
on the side lines as that country struggled 
desperately to shake loose from the coils of 
Communism and appealed for admission to 
the United Nations, if even an American brass 
band had marched through the streets of 
Budapest playing the Star Spangled Banner, 
Russia would never have dared engage in 
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the orgy of butchery that followed fast upon 
the petrified immobility of that ‘great’ Par- 
liament of Nations. 

“Whereas in Spain, America had permitted 
two brigades of American boys to fight on the 
side of Communist murderers and to be party 
to atrocities unparalleled in all the dreary 
annals of human savagery, there was not a 
single bullet available to help those brave 
Hungarian freedom fighters, battling tanks 
with bare hands as their dying cry for help 
fell upon unheeding ears.”’ 

The speaker respected the idealism and the 
sincerity of many of the U.N. representatives. 
He agreed that under Christian principles as 
enunciated by the Holy Father, a community 
of nations, each respecting the inviolable 
rights of the other and united for the com- 
mon good of humanity, would be a consum- 
mation devoutly to be desired.. But why not 
face the facts? There was no such organiza- 
tion in existence and there never would be. 
Russia and her satellites were not interested 
in the common good of humanity but in hu- 
rhanity’s enslavement and the United Nations 
was actually the instrument of Soviet powers 
within the borders of the United States. 
Beneath its alluring palimpsest of universal 
brotherhood lay concealed the ugly outlines 
of godless, totalitarian world government 
with slavery as the portion of the greater part 
of humankind, 

What we need in this llth hour, the 
speaker concluded, is more of the spirit ex- 
pressed in a recent editorial in the In- 
dianapolis Star: 

“We must do two things. First we must 
withdraw from the United Nations, which 
has hung a paper rope around our necks 
that has strangled our freedom to act in our 
own interest. Second we must begin to run 
our own foreign policy show. Let us call our 
own conferences with those whose destiny is 
intertwined with our own. Let us make 
our own proposals and our own plans with 
friend and enemy alike. We have-put the 
best interests of our people second to the 
interests of other peoples, pouring out our 
treasure and skill everywhere in the world 
and we have reaped only humiliation, insult, 
disrespect for our flag and for our leaders. 

“It is time to cut ourselves loose from 
those who are the masters of our foreign 
policy. It is, time for America to issue 
another declaration of independence from 
the U.N. and from friends and foe alike. It 
is time to put only Americans on guard over 
America’s future and America’s present. It 
is time to acknowledge the plain truth that 
the policies we have followed year after year 
since World War II have produced nothing 
but gains for the Soviet Union and losses 
for the United States. 

“Cannot our United States shake itself 
loose from the coils of U.N. intrigue and en- 
tangling alliances? Can we not once again 


seek to become what we once were, the envy © 


and inspiration of all men everywhere who 
love liberty and justice, honor and peace? 

“Cannot our leaders speak again in the 
thundering tones of past American heroes, 
‘Damn the torpedoes, full speed ahead,’ or 
‘Pedecaris alive or Rasuli dead’?” 





Expanded Ocean Research Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


-OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
attention was called yesterday to the first 
of a series of articles written by Chair- 
man WarRkEN G. Macnuson of Senate In- 
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terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 

tee for Hearst newspapers pinpointing 
deficiencies in our oceanographic re- 
search program. 

Today I would like to place the second 
of my colleague’s series of articles in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp. I do this be- 
cause of the significant reference made 
by Senator Macnuson to the work being 
carried on at the Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution on Cape Cod. This 
institution has accomplished much in 
furthering our knowledge of the ocean, 
but the accomplishments have been 
made in the face of limited budgets and 
limited support. Indeed there is a lack 
of full understanding by the public of the 
herculean task facing us in this effort. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
MacGnvson’s article appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. . 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Journal-American, 
June 1, 1959] 
UNITED STATES IGNORES COAST AND SPAWNS 
MANY PEARL HARBORS 

(In a penetrating analysis of our stupen- 
dous, costly efforts to probe space to the 
virtual neglect of the seas surrounding us, 
Senator Macnuson, in his concluding article, 
observes: “What will it profit us to win the 
skies and lose the oceans if the oceans be- 
come infested with enemy submarines?”) 

(By Senator Warren G. MaGnuson) 

Soviet Russia is better equipped to probe 
and study our waters than we are ourselves, 
and better equipped to exploit our ocean re- 
sources after she has explored them. 


One reason is that since World War II 


our Government, with the exception of a 
few scattered scientists and a segment of 
our Navy, has virtually abandoned interest 
in the oceans. 

A billion dollars has been spent for space 
research to date, exclusive of military op- 
erations, and a half billion will be spent in 
the coming fiscal year. Our space commit- 
tees have been told that a billion dollars 
annually probably will be required in the 
years following. 

Support these appropriations as essential 
to our defense. 

But only a trifling $8 million has been 
spared annually for studying the 300 mil- 
lion cubic miles of water that cover 72 per- 
cent of the earth’s surface. 

As a result we are losing the wet war. 


STUDIES NEGLECTED . 


As a result, the youngest and least devel- 
oped of all military sciences—antisubmarine 
warfare—is being neglected by the United 
States. 

As a result, the United States—all along 
its 12,255 miles of coastline touching three 
oceans and the Gulf of Mexico—is wide 
open to as many Pearl Harbors and Naga- 
sakis as there are missile-firing Russian 
submarines. 

What will it profit us to win the skies and 
lose the oceans if the oceans become infested 
with enemy submarines? i 

BUILDING DELAYED 


“From the point of view of military opera- 
tions there is no comparison between the 
urgencies of the problems of the oceans and 
those of outer space,” states the Committee 
on Oceanography in its introduction to a 
12-page report in process of publication. 

“There has been no effort to improve re- 
search ships in this country in the last I 
years,” states a Navy report approved by the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. Afrleigh A. 
Burke. “We have 25 years of shipbuilding 
to accomplish in 10 years.” 
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“There has been no program for the re- 
placement of our research fleet as the ships 
become old and unsafe,” the report states 
elsewhere. “If we are to get ahead of the 
Russian submarine menace and stay there a 
10-year program must be implemented.” 

We are losing the wet war by default and 
our lapses are likewise obstructing the effec- 
tive operations of our own submarines. 

The Navy says: 

“Submarines cannot function properly in 
strategic areas without adequate knowledge 
of currents, bottom topography, sound veloc- 
ities, ocean temperatures, and weather. We 
are now ill equipped to provide the knowl- 
edge because we lack ships capable of work- 
ing in the northeast Atlantic, the north 
Pacific and the Indian Ocean.” 

American scientists have been dangerously 
skimped while Russian oceanographers have 
an amplitude of scientific ships, labora- 
tories, gear, and special instruments. 

RUSSIAN FLEET 


The Soviet scientific fleet includes the 
12,000-ton icebreakers Ob and Lena, soon to 
be supplanted by the 16,000-ton atomic ice- 
breaker Lenin, and the 15,500-ton diesel- 
electric icebreaker Moskva; the 6,000-ton 
specially designed Mikhail Lomonosov; 5,546- 
ton Vityaz, 5,000-ton Pole, 3,000-ton Sevasto- 
pol and Okean, 1,500-ton Diamond and Equa- 
tor, and the world’s first nonmagnetic re- 
search ship Zarya, the last now working in 
the Indian Ocean. 

The Mikhail Lomonosov, constructed ex- 
clusively for deep sea research in 1957, alone 
displaces more tonnage than all our basic 
research ships combined. 

Only one ship originally designed for re- 
search has ever been built in the United 


States, the Atlantis at the Woods Hole 


Oceanographic Institution on Cape Cod, 
Mass., and it was constructed in 1931. 

The Navy, wisely in my opinion, has dele- 
gated its basic research to universities and 
affiliated laboratories and institutions. 

Our universities thus have become our 
first line of defense in the naval warfare of 
the future, which indisputably will be 
fought not on the seas, but in the air above 
and the dark waters below the surface of the 
oceans. 

Until last November the largest ship for 
basic research at the disposal of the United 
States was the Vema, displacing 533 tons or 
less than one-tenth that of the Vityaz. The 
Vema is a one-time auxiliary schooner built 
in 1923 and sponsored by Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Lamont Geological Observatory. 

The Vema is supplemented by the Horizon 
and S. F. Baird at the Scripps Institute of 
Oceanography, San Diego, both 505-ton for- 
mer tugs built in 1944, and the Stranger, a 
300-ton former yacht. 

Woods Hole also had a one-time cutter of 
uncertain vintage, the Crawford, displacing 
280 tons. The University of Washington’s 
department of oceanography has the Brown 
Bear, a 270-ton converted coastal freighter 
built in 1934. 

Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege had the 243-ton Hidalgo, built in 1944; 
Scripps the 200-ton Orca, a former patrol 
boat, and Woods Hole the 200-ton Bear, an 
ex-coastal freighter. 

The University of Miami’s marine labora- 
tories conducts research in the 80-ton Gerda, 
a one-time North Sea trawler but still the 
newest ship of all, having been built in 1949. 
Scripps has a 111-ton one-time purse seiner, 
the Paolina T., constructed only a year 
earlier. 

Chesapeake Bay Institute of Johns Hop- 
kins Univefsity, Baltimore, has the 32-year- 
old Joan Bar I1, displacing 60 tons, and New 
York University’s department of oceanog- 
raphy and meteorology the 28-ton Action 
built in 1930. The Narragansett Marine 
Laboratories of the University of Rhode 
Island has the smallest craft of all, the 12- 
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ton Lil Joy, one thousand times smaller than 
Russia’s Ob or Lena. 


All of these ships continue in operation. 
Our basic research fleet recently has been 
joined by the 1,800-ton Chain, a converted 
submarine rescue ship supplied by the Navy 
and assigned to Woods Hole. 

This is our basic research fleet, our first 
line of defense in the wet war. 

In the field of applied research, which 
Government agencies handle themselves, the 
Navy has three hydrographic survey ships 
capable of working in the high seas, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey three sound 
oceangoing vessels, and the Fish and Wildlife 
Service’s Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
four that are considered usable in rough 
waters. 

WHAT UNITED STATES NEEDS 

What are we going to do about it? How 
are we going to recover our lost ground in 
the wet war? 

To check Soviet aggression in the greatest 
sea war in history it is my opinion that Con- 
gress and the administration must do these 
things: 

1, Construct a superior fleet of submarines 
that can launch missiles with atomic war- 
heads from anywhere beneath the surface of 
the oceans, 

2. Expand our aging merchant marine 
with fast, new ships of which at least sev- 
eral in our eastern and western oceans 


» should be nuclear-powered, and provide air 


cover adequate to protect them and our 
trade routes in time of war. 

3. Supplement the eight 3,500- to 6,500-ton 
icebreakers we now have with atomic- 
powered crushers powerful enough to keep 
a@ sea route open north of this continent. 

4. Expand our deep sea research to all 
depths of the oceans and in all aspects to 
assure maximum operation of our underseas 
fleets and maximum defense against enemy 
submarines. 

The last would entail the smallest expendi- 
ture of all, but it is imperative to security 
of our coastal areas and commerce, 





Tribute to John Foster Dulles by Dr. 
Porfirio Herrera-Baez, Secretary of 
State of the Dominican Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mtr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement to 
the press by Dr. Porfirio Herrera-Baez, 
Secretary of State of the Dominican Re- 
public, ‘on the death of John Foster 
Dulles. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT TO THE PRESS BY DR. PORFIRIO 
HERRERA-BAEZ, SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE 
DoMINICAN REPUBLIC 
The passing of ex-Secretary of State John 

Foster Dulles fills with sorrow the Dominican 

people and its Government. His courageous 

diplomacy designed to save the freedom and 
ndence of nations from the onslaught 

of international communism was always a 

er of inspiration and hope to the free 

wor 
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I had the privilege of meeting Secretary 
Dulles on different occasions and was im- 
pressed by the high regard in which he held 
the great leader of the Dominican Republic, 
Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo Molina, for 
the effective and unequivocal cooperation 
given by the Dominican Government, at the 
10th Inter-American Corference at Caracas 
in 1954, in support of the momentous reso- 
lution, passed in that conference, contem- 
plating collective measures in the event that 
international communism should take con- 
trol of the government of any of the American 
Republics. 

The Dominican Government, together with 
its people, join wholeheartedly in the uni- 
versal expression of bereavement over the loss 
of this great Secretary of State of the United 
States of America, who gave to the cause of 
international peace and security the full 
measure of devotion. 





Launching a Book—Scottsburg, Oreg., 
Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
there occurred recently in the 11l-year- 
old Emma Hedden General Store in 
Scottsburg, Oreg., an event which is il- 
lustrative of the spirit of my home State 
and its citizens in this, Oregon’s centen- 
nial year of statehood. 

The residents of the little southern 
Oregon community of Scottsburg and 
the surrounding area held a huge pot- 
luck picnic to help one of their number 
launch a book she had written. Rep- 
resentatives of the publisher of Mrs. 
Gladys Workman’s book, “Only When 
I Laugh,” are reported to have been 
amazed at the unique event; they were 
said to have been used to the cocktail 
party methods of New York or Holly- 
wood. 

The story of Mrs. Workman, her in- 
spiring and amusing book and the party 
which launched it is told by Anna 
Olds and by Don Brown, writing for the 
Portland Oregonian and the Eugene 
Register-Guard, respectively. I ask 
unanimous consent that these articles, 
together with a brief editorial, “Gladys’ 
Laugh,” from the Oregon Statesman of 
Salem, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles. 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., May 
20, 1959] 
Pronto at ScCoTTrsBurGc AtTrracts 1,000, STarTs 
AUTHOR ON Busy WHIRL or EVENTS 
(By Anna Olds) 

“To launch a book you usually have a 
cocktail party in New York or Hollywood,” 
Stuart L. Daniels of Prentice-Hall, Inc., said 
Tuesday during a Portland visit. “But this, 
in Oregon, is the most unusual one I ever 
attended.” 

He was talking about the spectacular pic- 
nic in Scottsburg Sunday, a potluck event 
attended by 1,000 persons who converged 
on that small town to honor Gladys Work- 
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man, a Scottsburg resident. Her book, “Only 
When I Laugh,” published this week tells 
about the neighbors, the country, and the 
Workman family in the Umpqua Valley. 

The story evolved after the author’s ap- 
pearance on Ralph Edwards’ “This Is Your 
Life,” 2 years ago. The script was a melo- 
drama of her travails: Illnesses, operations, 
@ period of being blind, deaf, and dumb; 
various accidents leaving her with broken 
bones, and more illnesses. 


EMCEE LOSES TRACK 


Her troubles seemed ludicrous to Gladys 
in retrospect, and she collapsed in laughter. 
Her husband, Norman, wandered in front of 
the teleprompter and the master of cere- 
monies lost his place. Unexpectedly, the 
show turned into rich comedy. TV writers 
over the country devoted columns to this 
winning sequence. 

So drawing from her letters to her mother, 
Mrs. Workman began a book on her move 
from San Francisco to the Umpqua when 
her husband’s health failed. Starting in a 
shack with no facilities, Mrs. Workman, her 
husband, her nephew, and the family cats 
edged into community life. 

“The night Gladys tried to kill us all with 
clams,” the greenhorn venture into the 
daffodil business, the brushes with flood and 
mudslide, the time she fell asleep while cook- 
ing food for daffodil pickerS and almost set 
the house afire were anecdotes to treasure. 

Much of this contributed to a feeling that 
Gladys was off her rocker, but her exuberant 
warmth and friendliness eventually affected 
a change for the better. 

NEIGHBORS GIVE ASSISTANCE 


The whole story was reviewed and polished 
by Gladys and her neighbors, who helped 
recall the hilarious events almost forgotten. 

“The best part of writing a book has been 
the joy it has given the people in it,” she 
sums up. “We had such fun getting to- 
gether and talking about it.” 

Again, about the book launching. Emma 
Hedden painted her general store for the 
event, and the stock was in immaculate 
order. The town’s beer parlor was washed 
up for the event. The grange hall had been 
cleaned in a frengy of tidiness. Even the 
blacktop was swept. 

The 1,000 put their food together in a 
tremendous Dutch treat collation. 

OFFICIALS TAKE NOTICE 


Telegrams arrived from Gov. Mark Hat- 
field, Dick and Maurine Neuberger, and 
Charles (Congressman) and Priscilla Porter, 
in Mrs. Workman's words. 

“In my whole life, I could never repay them 
for this wonderful tribute,” says the author. 

The publisher’s representative still is 
pondering one woman’s comment to him, 
“This is more exciting than a pioneer’s 
funeral.” 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Workman’s schedule is 
full. Wednesday, from noon until 2 p.m., 
she will preside at an autograph party at 
J. K. Gill Co. Tuesday evening, she spoke 
at a writer’s gathering. 

Late Wednesday, she will leave for Cali- 
fornia for more autograph parties. 

And when it’s over, she'll continue with 
her work in ceramics and her husband with 
his bulb farming—which reach 1% million 
bulbs this year. 

{From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard, 
May 19, 1959] 
Boox on ScOTTSBURG REGION's PERSONALITIES 
Is INTRODUCED 
(By Don Brown) 


Mrs. Gladys Workman, the vivacious 
Scottsburg author who has put a little Ump- 
qua Valley community on the American lit- 
erary map, visited Eugene Monday to help 
launch her first book, entitled “Only When 
I Laugh.” 
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Her publisher is Prentice-Hall Inc., of 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. The firm sponsored 
her book’s introduction Sunday at Oregon's 
oldest general store, the 111-year-old Emma 
Hedden Store at Scottsburg. 

The whole town, and citizens from sur- 
rounding Umpqua Valley communities 
turned out Sunday to give the book its 
sendoff. 

It relates how Mrs. Workman and her 
husband, Norman, moved from the bustle of 
the big-city living near Los Angeles to a 
dilapidated shack on the Umpqua River 12 
years ago. This was after doctors gave her 
husband about 6 months to live because of 
fast-failing health. She credited Oregon’s 
climate and terrain in the restoration of his 
health. 

“Only When I Laugh” (which seems to be 
always for the author) relates stories about 
the personalities living in the Scottsburg 
area, and how the Workmans were at first 
rejected and then absorbed into the hearts 
and homes of the people there. 

“If I lived 100 years and did my Boy Scout 
deed every day I’d never repay these people,” 
she said in Eugefie Monday in gratitude for 
her autograph party at Scottsburg. 

The beautiful middle-aged woman with 
silver hair and a love for living and people, 
received congratulatory messages Sunday 
from many well-known Americans. 

The book relates how, as a child, she be- 
came blind, deaf and dumb, and later had 
many other illnesses. Norman Workman 
became poisoned by dye in a plant which he 
managed in the Los Angeles area. Doctors 
thought it was leukemia. Finally, they sold 
their property and moved with their nephew, 
Norman Jackson, to land donated by a de- 
scendant of the pioneer Applegate family at 
Yoncalla. 

The Scottsburg area was not new to Mrs. 
Workman, who had lived with Annie Apple- 
gate Kruse as a child at Yoncalla. “Mom” 
Kruse plays an important role in her new 
book, and the grand old lady of the Ump- 
qua Valley was present Sunday at the com- 
munity party. 

Mrs. Workman’s father, B. C. Y. Brown, 
once jointly published and edited the former 
Bohemia Nugget newspaper at Cottage Grove, 
with Jack Howard. Her father was also once 
mayor of Yoncalla. 

The author, in conversation, displays the 
same genius for converting adversity to 
humor as she has done in her writing. She 
has achieved the enviable ability to search 
out the good in everyone. 

Take, for example, the time a youthful 
would-be-bandit confronted her in her home. 
She knew he had a pistol, and was intent on 
robbing her. Butshe talked the youth out of 
his idea, put him up for the night, and next 
day bought his gun for $10 and sent him on 
his way with a full stomach, 

Life in the Umpqua Valley is a different 
world from the hustle of Los Angeles and 
Hollywood, she says. In Hollywood, for ex- 
ample, she said “People are wonderful—but 
the tendency there is to ‘honey and darling’ 
everyone in an insincere way.” In Oregon, 
she says, it is different matter. Friendships 
are sincere and lasting. 

As she said in her book, “We don’t need 
beauty parlors or even lipstick to impress our 
neighbors. We arrive at meetings in jeeps, 
pickup trucks, jalopies, and Cadillacs.” 
{From the Oregon Statesman, Salem, Oreg., 

May 24, 1959] 
Guapys’ LAuGH 


They had quite a party down at Scotts- 
burg a few days ago. The guest of honor was 
Mrs. Gladys Workman, and the occasion was 
the coming out party for a book she has 
written, “Only When I Laugh.” Now Mrs. 
Workman has been laughing most of her life, 
and her laugh is quite infectious. She wraps 
up her mirth in this neat package merchan- 
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dized by Prentice-Hall, New York publishers. 
The book is pure personalia, all about Gladys 
and her sick husband and how they came to 
the Umpqua and he got well and she got 
busy, and all their friends and the Scotts- 
burg centennial and gray days on the Ump- 
qua. It’s a sort of Oregon edition of ‘The 
eee and I,” but sentimental rather than 
witty. 

Mrs. Workman came to Salem a couple of 
years ago and talked to the Rotary Club. The 
book is like her talk—personal,. intimate, 
homespun, good for a laugh or a (rare) tear. 
Just right for summer hammock reading. 
It should sell well to give Gladys the last 
laugh, 

A ————— 


It’s Hard To Beat Senator John Williams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “It’s Hard To Beat Senator JoHN 
Wri.tiaMs,” written by the well-known 
columnist Holmes Alexander. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: _ 

It’s Harp To Beat SENATOR JOHN WILLIAMS 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


My candidate for Senator-of-the-year be- 
gins to take the oblong, upright shape of 
JOHN WuLLIAMs, Republican, of Delaware, 
who at last seems to have muzzled the tax- 
eating’ ox called the incorporated farmer. 

Witttams has tentatively put a $35,000 
limit on what any producer can receive from 
the Government in crop support. 

With WriuiaMs, this has been a long fight. 
It began, he tells me, in 1950 when, as a 
first-term Senator, he noticed that the fabu- 
lous King Ranch, owner of the race horse 
Swaps, was taking charity in the form of 
drought relief from the Federal Treasury. 

Stories of this sort make flash headines, 
but they do not bring about instant reform. 
The latter, as WiLLIaMs learned, takes years 
and years of grinding away at the whetstone 
of hard, unforgiving, irrefutable fact. A 
farmer, whether he is corporate or individual, 
is a constituent of two Senators and at least 
one Congressman. 

Every constituent has a right to make his 
case known, and usually the wealthy con- 
stituent has Senators and Representatives 
who are inclined to believe him to be right. 
WruiaMs had to overcome both the inertia 
and the self-interest of statesmen from the 
agricultural South and West. Significantly, 
when the Williams measure passed the Sen- 
ate on May 22 as an amendment to the Wheat 
Act, there were 21 absentees, 1 more than 
the 20 Senators, all Democrats, who voted 
against the $35,000 limitation. But WILLIaMs 
got the support of every Republican whe 
stayed on hand for the winning rollcall of 
57 affirmative votes. 

On Senator WiLtaMs’ desk while he led 
the debate was a document which he did not 
use because, he says, “When you’re winning, 
don’t rub it in.” But the weapon which he 
didn’t hurl was a 1935 report of cotton pay- 
ments under Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
Wallace. The report revealed that a wholly 
owned British firm in Scott, Miss., the Delta 
& Pine Land Co., had received from the U.S, 
Government $114,840 in 1933, $102,408 in 
1934, $101,039 in 1935. The point is that this 
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same company is still at the trough. In the 
past 10 years it has received $9 million from 
the United States in support of crops, mainly 
cotton and rice. 

Thus from the very inception of our pres- 
ent farm policy, down to the present year, 
the bureaucracy of socialized agriculture has 
been such a runaway monster that it has 
taxed the poor to enrich the wealthy, and in 
this instance, the alien wealthy. 

Not only that, but the monster is robbing 
the U.S. Treasury with both fists. Wrm.maMs 
showed the Seante that in 1957, 10 farming 
firms received over $500,000 under the soil 
bank for crops they refrained from growing 
on part of their lands, and about $3,500,000 
for surplus crops which they did grow on 
other parts. 

In nominating WitttaMs for Senator-of- 
the-year at the two-thirds point of the con- 
gressional session, there is’ some risk in- 
curred. Who knows, but a mightier man 
with a more justly celebrated deed will arise? 

“This is America,” WILLIAMS says, “and 
there is a right to accumulate whatever 
you're able. I’m not against bigness in busi- 
ness,as such. But I’m against big businesses 
being subsidized out of the Federal Treas- 

What gives added size to the WILLIAMs 
achievement is that this success clears the 
way for more of the same kind. He is now 
working on loophole stopping in the soil 
bank, in certain features of income taxation, 
in boondoggling reclamation projects, and a 
few others. If there’s a better Senator in 
the 86th Congress, it would be hard to name 
him at this point. 





. Farm Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD an editorial entitled “Report on 
Farm Labor,” published in the New York 
Times of Monday, May 25, 1959. 

The editorial calls attention to the 
condition of a forgotten segment of our 
country—farm labor. It points out 
clearly that the agricultural employees, 
especially the migrant laborers, are 
trailing far behind the advances made 
by workers in other fields and in the 
Government protection which has been 
given them. 

There is no question that this situation 
deserves our wholehearted attention in 
order to remedy an obvious inequity. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

REPORT ON Farm LABOR 

Last February the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Farm Labor held a 2-day confer- 
ence in Washington to focus public attention 
on the condition of farm laborers in the 
United States. Reports from Government 
officials, labor leaders, and informed observers 
showed how far agricultural employees, 
especially migrants, were trailing behind the 
advances made by workers in other fields and 
in the Government protection which has 
been given them. 

The committee has now published a sum- 
mary and review of these reports which de- 
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serves wide reading. While the committee's 
purpose is research and public education, 
rather than reform, the record of the confer- 
ence showed a consensus of those present as 
to some of the measures that ought to be 
taken. 

Most important is the inclusion of all farm 
workers, now usually exempted, in Federal 
and State laws requiring union recognition 
and collective bargaining, setting fair stand- 
ards for wages and hours of work and pro- 
viding for unemployment compensation. 
Special measures for migrant workers, both 
domestic and foreign, are mentioned, in- 
cluding establishment of a Bureau of Migra- 
tory Labor in the Department of Labor to 
work for better standards. 

The committee is doing good work in this 
checkup on farm labor conditions and what 
is being proposed to improve them. It should 
stage a repeat performance next year, using 
this first report as a benchmark from which 
to measure progress, 





To Insure Domestic Tranquillity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, on 
May 19, 1959, the Washington Evening 
Star published a very interesting letter 
to the editor, written by Mr. J. Chester 
Wilfong. The letter brought up an as- 
pect of the recent integration decision of 
the Supreme Court regarding precedents 
which had not heretofore come to my at- 
tention. The letter is so interesting that 
I think it should be made available to 
the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orRD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, May 19, 
1959] 
First THINGS First 

The preamble to the Constitution of the 
United States still reads: “We, the people 
of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty for ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of 
America.” 

The Supreme Court, in its school integra- 
tion decision, seems not to have noted that 
“insure domestic tranquillity” appears before 
“provide for the common defense” and “pro- 
mote the general welfare.” So it must have 
had some importance in the minds of the 
framers of our Constitution. 

The Court, in rushing in where angels 
might very well hesitate, stirring up anger 
and ill feeling in a large section of the Na- 
tion where, immediately prior to the schoo] 
integration decision, race relations were 
growing progressively better and happier, 
chose a very peculiar way of insuring domes- 
tic tranquillity, and I doubt its ultimate suc- 
cess in connection with the operation of our 
public schools. 

J. CHESTER WILFONG. 
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La Crosse, Wis., Forward-Moving City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, across the 
Nation, we are witnessing a tremendous 
growth of towns and cities. 

As focal points of trade and commerce, 
as well as being local meccas of social, 
educational, and cultural significance, 
these urban areas serve as a hub for 
activities in surrounding communities. 

In Wisconsin, for example, our cities 
and towns—led by public-spirited citi- 
zens—are making a real contribution 
toward community development. 

We recognize, of course, that today, 
rapid urbanization movement is creat- 
ing a number of serious problems. 

These include the need for: adequate 
housing and public facilities, including 
water, sewage, proper zoning for busi- 
ness, residential and industrial areas. 

Consequently, I believe that we need 
to take a new look at the trends in 
population movement, economic devel- 
opment, and other factors that are con- 
tributing to mass urbanization. The 
purpose would be to provide for such 
growth in a well-planned, well-designed, 
manner rather than allowing it to hap- 
pen on a haphazard basis, with its ac- 
companying problems, either now or for 
the future years. 

In the past, our communities, imbued 
with a pioneering spirit, have carried out 
the growth of urban areas; at the same 
time, they have attempted to cope as 
effectively as possible with the inherent 
problems. 

Recently, the monthly publication of 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., of New 
Orleans, carried a fine article on the his- 
torical development of one of our out- 
standing Wisconsin cities, La Crosse. 
Recognizing the importance of this fine 
city to the surrounding communities, but 
also the fact that it is representative of 
the significance of other cities to their 
environs, I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





WISCONSIN 


At the confluence of three rivers, the La 
Crosse, the Black, and the Mississippi, 
French traders customarily stopped to trade 
with the Winnebago Indians encamped 
there. Because the Indians often played a 
game which reminded them of the French 
game lacrosse, they named the place Prairie 
la Crosse. From this very humble begin- 
ning grew the present city of parks, schools, 
churches, businesses, and homes known as 
La Crosse. 

The first permanent trading post was es- 
tablished in 1841 by Nathan Myrick, who 
came out of New York and up the Mississippi 
in a Keelboat. Myrick’s first shelter was on 
Pettibone Island and that first winter he 
hired H. J. B. Miller to move supplies and 
timber across the ice of the river to raise the 
first house on the site of La Crosse. 
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By 1846, when John M. Levy and his wife 
came from Prairie du Chien with a horse, a 
cow, pigs, and a large stock of goods, Myrick 
and Miller (who had joined Myrick as a 
partner) had a competitor for the trade in 
the region. There were then only a few 
buildings at the site, giving shelter to four 
women and nine men, and when the Winne- 
bago Indians were moved to Minnesota by 
the Government in 1848 the white popula- 
tion numbered 50. ~ 

Fortunately, the tradesmen, although hurt 
by the loss of the Winnebago Tribe, were 
not left long in difficulties. In the early 
1850's a large group of settlers came into the 
region from Vermont, New York, and Ohio. 
Among these groups were many aggressive 
and visionary young men who bought land, 
constructed grist and saw mills, and or- 
ganized the first religious congregation, Ro- 
man Catholic, in 1853. 

Among the settlers who saw the com- 
mercial possibilities of the site was Lt. Gov. 
Timothy Burns, who moved to La Crosse in 
1847 and bought half of the Myrick and 
Miller claim. To Burns’ foresight in having 
the land surveyed, in laying out lots and sell- 
ing them on easy terms to the people who 
decided to settle here, as well as his constant 
praising of the site of La Crosse, the city of 
today is indebted for its rapid growth. 

La Crosse County was organized in 1851, 
and Timothy Burns was elected chairman by 
the 36 voters who appeared to exercise their 
democratic right. In the summer of that 
year the first county election was held and 
Burns was again elected, this time as county 
judge. 

In 1852 a large steam mill was erected near 
the mouth of the La Crosse River and the 
saw mill became the nucleus for the lumber- 
ing industry which was to help develop the 
city in the years that followed. , 

The village of La Crosse was organized as 
a city in 1956 by virtue of a charter granted 
for that purpose. The first mayor was T. B. 
Stoddard. At this time the name was offi- 
cially changed from Prairie La Crosse to La 
Crosse. 

Though the citizens had been anxious for 
the coming of the railroad in 1858, when the 
La Crosse and Milwaukee tracks reached the 
city, the steamboat traffic had by no means 
been inadequate. River boats carried set- 
tlers, freight, commodities, and everything 
necessary to sustain life and trade. In the 
winter when the Mississippi River froze over, 
sleds replaced the river boats. During 1856 
and 1857, for example, steamboat landings 
at La Crosse averaged 20 per month. 

After the railroads reached La Crosse, tow- 
boats carrying grain began to stop here to 
unload their cargo for shipment to Milwau- 
kee by rail and thence east by the lake 
route. By 1876, with five railroads radiating 
from the city and having benefited by the 
Civil War’s closing traffic on the Mississippi 
below Ohio, La Crosse was the most impor- 
tant distribution point between St. Paul on 
the north and St. Louis on the south. 

Despite the coming of the railroads, La 
Crosse was the terminus for the largest 
transportation organization on the upper 
Mississippi. For years after its organization 
in 1860, the steamboat company of W. F. 
and P. S. Davidson and their associates plied 
their trade. By the 1870's, the decline of 
steamboating was balanced by the increase 
of logs and lumber rafts and towboating. 
From this decade to the early 1900's, La 
Crosse was headquarters for the largest fleet 
of raft boats on the upper Mississippi and 
most important center for westward travel 
between Dubuque and St. Paul. 

Before the turn of the century, La Crosse 
was-.for a while second in importance as a 
manufacturing center in Wisconsin. Flour, 
cigars, foundry and machine products, fur- 
niture, agricultural machinery, beer and malt 
products, lumber and sawmill products, 
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doors, sashes, and blinds led manufacturing 
in the city. 

The coming of the 20th century brought a 
decline in the lumber industry, due to the 
rapidity with which the timberlands were 
stripped in Wisconsin. While in 1899 the 
lumber industry accounted for approximately 
1,800 millhands employed, 6 years later it 
sustained only 34. 

Two early newspaper editors played an im- 
portant role in the growth of La Crosse; Mark 
M. (Brick) Pomeroy, poet-editor of the La 
Crosse Democrat, and George W. Peck, editor 
of Peck’s Sun. 

Present day La Crosse is proof of the 
energy, enthusiasm and integrity of its early 
day founders. Its industry is widely diver- 
sified, its stores, residential district, its parks 
and playgrounds, schools, churches and mod- 
ern appearance are a tribute to the founders. 

La Crosse’s manufacturing plants signify 
a@ great diversification in industry for a city 
of its size. Annually, a variety of finished 
and semifinished products lend themselves 
to worldwide markets. Manufactured for 
export and domestic use are heating and air- 
conditioning products, farm machinery, re- 
frigeration equipment, beer, office and church 
furniture, rubber footwear, and clothing. 
Fabricated steel makes up a large portion 
of the manufactured product and includes 
aircraft parts, tools, gages, name plates, 
clock. assemblies and patterns. In 1957, 47 
manufacturing plants reported gross sales 
amounting to $181,665,985 and employment 
of approximately 9,000 men and women. 

The topography of La Crosse County, 
which is characterized by alternating ridges 
and valleys resulting from erosion and dis- 
section of the underlying Cambrian sand- 
stone bedrock, does not lend itself to being 
classified as top agricultural land. However, 
with modern soil conservation practices, ag- 
riculture in the county ranks with the best 
in the Nation. * 

Of the total land area of slightly more than 
300,000 acres, approximately 85 percent is 
utilized as farmland wtih 40 percent con- 
sidered cropable. The county’s 1,400 farms 
produced more than $11 million in crops. 
Besides dairy products, cash crops include 
tobacco, peas, beans, cabbage, and corn. 

Being pioneers in soil conservation, and 
realizing the value of maintaining good crop- 
land, the average income per acre of county 
farms in 1957 was appropriately $82 well 
above the rest of the country. The dollar 
value per farm increased to more than 
$15,000 and for their size are worth more 
than most farms in the United States. 

La Crosse is rich in educational institu- 
tions. Besides its 24 elementary schools, 
3 junior high schools, 3 senior high schools, 
La Crosse is the home of an outstanding vo- 
cational and adult school, La Crosse State 
College, Holy Cross Seminary, Viterbo Col- 
lege, and the St. Francis School of Nursing. 

Operating under the Wisconsin Statute 
which provides for a vocational school in 
every city over 5,000 population, these 
schools provide courses in trade and in- 
dustry, homemaking, agriculture, and the 
business fields except for the professions. 
The disabled, the farmer and his: family, 
the homemaker, the officeworker, the sales- 
man, the industrialworker, the apprentice 
and youth find that vocational training pre- 
Pares or aids them in their lifework. 

Towering over the city of La Crosse, in all 
its rocky grandeur, is Grandad Bluff. From 
the protected lookout, at the very summit of 
the bluff (1,172 feet above sea level), you 
are offered a view of panoramic splendor. 
Spread out below you, like some unbelievable 
wonderful picture, you see La Crosse, with 
only its most impressive buildings thrusting 
through the foliage of century old trees 
* * * you'll see the rolling green of the 
coulees, draped with shade * * * you’ll see 
the majestic sweep of the Mississippi and 
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its tributaries * * * and across the river 
you see the wooded rockiness of the Minne- 
sota hills. On clear days, far to your left 
and caught up in the smoky purple shadows 
of distance, the Iowa bluffs are also visible 
from Grandad’s Bluff, making it possible for 
you to see three States from this one vantage 
point. Parking and picnic facilities are 
modern and adequate. The road approaches 
are smooth and safeguarded. 

Myrick Park with its zoo and picnic and 
recreation facilities is inviting to the vistor. 
At the foot of the downtown busness sec- 
tion is beautiful Riverside Park. There, the 
Mississippi, “Father of Waters,” invites your 
intimate study. When you stroll along the 
flower-decorated levee in the park, you'll 
recapture much of the romance of bygone 
days on the river—especially if you happen 
to see one of the river boats moving its cargo 
on this important waterway. There you 
will see excursion boats with calliope music, 
heavily loaded barges deftly guided by river 
tugboats, and smaller pleasure craft, high- 
powered and fast. 

Transportation by water, air, rail, and 
truck and bus makes La Crosse an ideal 
center for the location of all types of busi- 
ness. Many products manufactured in La 
Crosse are shipped by all methods of trans- 
portation to foreign and domestic markets. 
This advantage in transportation, coupled 
with the industrious, energetic people of the 
area, makes for the ideal situation, a splen- 
did place to live and to make a living. 





Foreign Policy and Christian Conscience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include an article by 
George F. Kennan, formerly policy plan- 
ner with the State Department, and 
former Ambassador to the Soviet Union. 
In this article—in the May issue of 
Atlantic Monthly—Mr. Kennan speaks 
as a Presbyterian to the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. When our policies are 
examined in the light of conscience we 
may all conclude they could be sub- 
stantially improved. I commend Mr. 
Kennan’s views as worthy of thoughtful 
study. He reminds us that this genera- 
tion is only the custodian—not the own- 
er—of the earth on which we live, and 
that man must not now commit the 
blasphemous act of destroying this great 
and lovely world: 

I should like to say at the outset that 
questions of method in foreign policy seem 
to me to be generally a much more fitting 
subject for Christian concern than ques- 
tions of purpose. It is very difficult for us 
to know which of the specific undertakings 
of government in foreign affairs might have 
Christian significance and which might not. 
If there is any one thing that is plain about 
international statesmanship, it is the ex- 
treme difficulty of establishing in advance 
the relationship between cause and effect— 
of gaging the likely results of one’s own acts. 

The English historian Herbert Butterfield 
has shown us with great brilliance, and so 
has our own Reinhold Niebuhr, the irony 
that seems to rest on the relationship be- 
tween the intentions of statesmen and the 
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results they achieve. I can testify from 
personal experience that not only can one 
never know, when one takes a far-reaching 
decision in foreign policy, precisely what the 
consequences. are going to be, but almost 
never do these consequences fully coincide 
with what one intended or expected. This 
does not absolve the statesman of his re- 
sponsibility for trying to find the measures 
most suitable to his purpose, but it does 
mean that he is best off when he is guided 
by firm and sound principle instead of de- 
pending exclusively on his own farsighted- 
ness and powers of calculation. And if he 
himself finds it hard to judge the conse- 
quences of his acts, how can the individual 
Christian onlooker judge them? 

All this is quite different when we come to 
method. Here, in a sense, one can hardly go 
wrong. The government cannot fully know 
what it is doing, but it can always know how 
it is doing it; and it can be as sure that good 
methods will be in some way useful as that 
bad ones will be in some way pernicious. A 
government can pursue its purpose in a 
patient and conciliatory and understanding 
way, respecting the interests of others and 
infusing its behavior ‘with a high standard of 
decency and honesty and humanity, or it 
can show itself petty, exacting, devious, and 
self-righteous. If it behaves badly, even the 
most worthy of purposes will be apt to be 
polluted; whereas sheer good manners will 
bring some measure of redemption to even 
the most disastrous undertaking. The 
Christian citizen will be on sound ground, 
therefore, in looking sharply to the methods 
of his government’s diplomacy, even when 
he is uncertain about its purposes. 

In the fabric of international life, there are 
a great many questions that have no certain 
Christian significance at all. They represent 
conflicts between those elements of secular 
motivation which are themselves without 
apparent Christian meaning: commercial in- 
terests, prestige considerations, fears, and 
whatnot. I do not think we can conclude 
that it matters greatly to God whether the 
free trade area or the common market pre- 
vails in Europe, whether the British fish or 
do not fish in Icelandic territorial waters, or 
even whether Indians or Pakistani run Kash- 
mir. It might matter, but it is hard for us, 
with our limited vision, to know. 

But these are all questions which reflect 
the normal frictions between peace-loving 
nations. How about the issues of the cold 
war? How about colonialism? How about 
aid to the underdeveloped areas? How about 
the United Nations as an institution? How 
about the atom? Are not Christian values 
involved in our attitude toward these 
questions? 


OUR COMPETITION WITH MOSCOW 


In its internal policies, the state can 
create a decent human atmosphere, in 
which the individual has the maximum pos- 
sibility for grappling in a hopeful and con- 
structive way with the. moral problems of 
personal life. Or it can, as we have seen in 
the examples of Hitler and Stalin and the 
Chinese Communists, strike out on the most 
appalling lines of viciousness and cruelty, 
deliberately fostering a real sickness of the 
human spirit and inculcating on people’s 
minds, for its own purposes, suspicion, ter- 
ror, callousness, and the habit of brutality— 
creating conditions dreadfully adverse to the 
success of the Christian cause. Christianity 
cannot be indifferent to the existence of 
such doctrines’ and methods; and whatever 
prevents their spread and their triumph on 
@ world scale serves, it seems to me, a Carls 
tian purpose 

But I do not think this means that every 
measure that is damaging to international 
communism>is necessarily good and every 
measure that_is acceptable to a Communist 
government is necessarily bad. The world 
is not that simple. Our competition with 
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Moscow is not the only significant reality 
of international affairs. Our policies, fur- 
thermore, must take into account the inter- 
ests of the peoples under Communist rule 
as well as those of their governments. 
Again, we have the question of method and 
the fact that not even the greatest convic- 
tion of righteousness in our purposes ab- 
solves us from the obligation of decency in 
method. If we allow ourselves to copy our 
adversary’s methods as a means of combat- 
ing him, we may have lost the battle before 
we start; for this is, after all, what is most 
essentially at stake. 

Furthermore, we must not make the mis- 
take of regarding international communism 
as a static, unchanging quantity in the pat- 
tern of world realities. While the full-blown 
totalitarian state in all its unnatural, night- 
marish horror is certainly an abomination in 
the sight of God, one cannot say this of the 
conservative authoritarian state which has 
been the norm of Western society in the 
Christian era. And we must not forget that 
it is in this direction that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, as distinct from the Chinese Com- 
munist government, has been rapid!y evolv- 
ing since Stalin's death. Its gravitation in 
this direction has not been final or decisive, 
but it has not been negligible. The mere 
fact that the most characteristic feature of 
totalitarian horror, the punishment of whole 
categories of people for abstract or preven- 
tive reasons, has been abolished, shows how 
far the Russians have come since Stalin’s 
day. 

Now between democracy and traditional 
authoritarianism there are still differences, 
but they are relative and do not present 
clear-cut issues. The authoritarian regime, 
despite its origins and its sanctions, often 
rests on a wide area of popular acceptance 
and reflects popular aspirations in important 
degree. In democratic countries, on the 
other hand, such things as the operations 
of lobbies and political parties and the in- 
evitable control of nominations by small 
groups of people tend to reduce the ideal 
representativeness of government and to 
make it hard to view the political process 
as much more than a negative expression of 
the popular will. 

And if you conider, as I do, that the value 
of a democratic society in the Christian 
sense depends not just on the fact of its 
enjoying certain rights and liberties but on 
the nature of the use made of them, then 
I think you have to raise questions about 
our American seciety of this day. These 
questions do not need to make us lose hope 
or hang our heads, but they should cause us 
to be cautious in drawing conclusions about 
the merit in God’s eyes of any particular 
form of society. 

All these considerations lead me to feel 
that, while Christian values ofter are in- 
volved in the issues of American conflict 
with Soviet power, we cannot conclude that 
everything we want automatically reflects 
the purpose of God and everything the Rus- 
sians want reflects the purpose of the devil. 
The pattern is complex, fuzzy, and unstable. 
We must look sharply at each individual 
issue before we jump to conclusions. We 
must bear in mind that there are things 
we do not know and cannot know. We must 
concede the possibility that there might be 
some areas of conflict involved in this cold 
war which a divine power could contemplate 
only with a sense of pity and disgust for 
both parties, and others in which He might 
even consider us to be wrong. 


THE TRAGEDY OF COLONIALISM 


So much for the cold war. How about . 
colonialism? Nobody seems to suggest any 
more, I notice, that God might conceivably 
be on the side of the metropolitan power, 
despite the fact that of the two parties in- 
volved it is often the mother country that 
represents the Christian society and the co- 
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lonial people the pagan one. The assump- 
tion usually encountered today is that any 
form of foreign rule is necessarily oppres- 
sive and worse than any form of indigenous 
rule. The next assumption is that any anti- 
colonial effort is therefore automatically 
good in the Christian sense—that self-de- 
termination, in short, is a Christian purpose. 

I am confident that for such assumptions 
there is not a shred of justification. The 
erection of the edifice of modern colonialism 
was not a moral act or a series of moral acts 
but the response to obvious historical con- 
ditions and necessities. It was a phenom- 
enon occasioned by the fact that industrial- 
ism burst forth in Europe and North Amer- 
ica more than a hundred years earlier than 
it did in other parts of the globe and thus 
produced huge and sudden disparities in 
physical and administrative power. This 
called for a political response, and colonial- 
ism was this response. We Americans were 
spared a greater participation in it only be- 
cause of our preoccupation with the develop- 
ment of our own continent—for no other 
reason. 

Today the colonial relationship has out- 
worn in many instances—though by no 
means all—its original technological and 
psychological justification. A great part of 
the colonial system has been liquidated, and 
another part of it is in course of liquidation. 
This process could not fail to give rise to 
tensions of tragic bitterness and difficulty. 
In the anatomy of these tensions, one will 
look in vain, as a rule, for any Christian 
meaning. The resistance to change on the 
part of the mother country has sometimes 
reflected selfishness and shortsightedness, 
and it has also refiected in many Cases a 
genuine sense of responsibility. Conversely, 
the demand for change on the part of the 
colonial people has sometimes reflected a real 
love of liberty, and it has often been borne 
by a spirit fiercely. chauvinistic, full of 
hatred, undemocratic, and irresponsible. 

Let us, as Christian, view these result- 
ing conflicts for what they are: tragic situa- 
tions, in which the-elements of right and 
wrong are indistinguishable to us. Let us 
remember that, insofar as these situations 
reflect racial differences, we ourselves stand 
before God and the world as one of the most 
conspicuous examples of the failure to find a 
satisfactory Christian solution to such prob- 
lems. Let us learn to view this whole sub- 
ject of colonialism with humility, with de- 
tachment, with compassion for both sides. 
Let us not abuse the confidence of Christ by 
invoking his judgment one way or another on 
situations that were obviously beyond the 
power of mortal man to prevent and are now 
beyond the power of mortal man to liquidate 
without pain and strife. 

Or take the problems of technical assist- 
anc and other forms of aid to undérdeveloped 
peoples. Here, too, I must argue against the 
absolutes. I can think of no question of 
Christian doctrine which needs critical ex- 
amination more than the question of what 
constitutes charity. Even in the personal 
sense, in the relations between individuals, I 
often wonder whether we <o not constantly 
misinterpret the term and whether it does 
not contain a host of subjective pitfalls. 
Charity is not giving people things which will 
only encourage them to postpone facing up to 
the necessities under which they are going to 
have to live in the long run. I question the 
handout as a means of bringing any im- 
portant benefit to anyone, even in personal 
life. How much more complicated, then, is 
the matter of charity between nations. It is 
difficult to benefit a whole nation, as distinct 
from certain factions and elements in its 
competitive life, by anything you do to it 
from outside which affects its internal terms 
of competition, And make no mistake about 
it: every infusion of foreign aid has this 
effect. There are always some who benefit 
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from it and others whose interests are dam- 
aged by it. 

But beyond this, foreign aid, to be really 
effective as a gesture of Christian charity, 
would have to be understood as such @ 
gesture by the recipients as well as by the 
donors. But, most foreign peoples do not 
believe that governments do things for self- 
less and altruistic motives; and if we do 
not reveal to them a good solid motive of 
self-interest for anything we do with regard 
to them, they are apt to invent one. This 
can be a more sinister one than we ever 
dreamed of, and their belief in it can cause 
serious confusion in our mutual relations. 

Foreign aid has a place in our foreign 
policy; but the favorable possibilities for 
it are more slender than people generally 
suppose. The less it consists of outright 
grants, the better. The less we try to clothe 
it in the trappings of disinterested altru- 
ism—to view it as Christian charity—the 
more we can show it as a rational extrapola- 
tion of our own national interest, the better 
understood and the more effective it is going 
to be abroad. 


THE U.N. AS A SYMBOL OF CONSCIENCE 


The sovereign national state, to which 
so much reverent devotion is paid in the 
various gradations of patriotism and chau- 
vinism that make up national feelings, has 
no foundation in Christian principle, what- 
ever its secular justification. Nowhere in 
Christ’s teachings was it suggested that 
mankind ought to be divided into political 
families of this nature, each a law unto 
itself, each recognizing no higher authority 
than its own national ego, each assuming its 
interest to be more worthy of service than 
any other with which it might come into 
conflict. Surely this whole theory is an 
absurdity from the Christian standpoint. 
Before we could achieve Christian foreign 
policy we would have to overcome this un- 
limited egotism of the sovereign national 
state and find a higher interest which all of 
us could recognize and serve. 

How about the United Nations? it will be 
asked. Is this not an institution which, 
insofar as it represents an endeavor to tran- 
scend national sovereignty, deserves our sup- 
port as a vehicle of the Christian purpose? 

The U.N. represents not a supergovern- 
ment, not a separate institutional personal- 
ity, but one of a number of forums on which 
governments communicate with one another. 
It does not, in reality, transcend the barrier 
of sovereignty. Its members are govern- 
ments, not peoples, and such slender au- 
thority as it sometimes possesses is conferred 
upon it by these governments, each still 
acting within the sovereign framework. 

There is no particular Christian sanctity 
lent to decisions taken in the United Na- 
tions by the fact that they represent the 
views of a majority of governments. Little 
countries are not necessarily more virtuous 
or more enlightened than big ones; and an 
international majority does not necessarily 
reflect the Christian answer, or even the most 
wise and courageous answer, to anything. 

On the other hand, the U.N. does represent 
the germ of something immensely necessary 
and immensely hopeful for this endangered 
world: namely, a sense of conscience higher 
than the national one, a sense of the fellow- 
ship of fate by which we are all increasingly 
bound together. I cannot conceive of a sat- 
isfactory future for humanity that does not 
embrace, and draw its strength from, the 
growth of this consciousness: The present 
U.N. is the symbol of it. This symbol is still 
weak and tender, but it is not insignificant. 
We must therefore cherish it and guard it, 
not burdening it beyond its strength, not 
looking to it for the impossible, but strength- 
ening it where and when we can, above all 
in our own thoughts and attitudes. 


This does not mean that all U.N. decisions 
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are to be taken as automatically right and | ? 
good. It does not mean that all diplomatic | 
questions should be uncritically consigned = & 
to the U.N. whether or not this is a suitable 1 
place for their discussion. But it does mean 
that we should be careful and respectful of 
the organiaztion as such, rememberinig that : 
if the idea which it symbolizes is ever allowed ; + 
to depart from international life, nothing else 
can stand between us and the horrors of a ‘ 

wholly chaotic world in the atomic age. 5 jf 


THE MORAL IMPLICATIONS OF WAR a 


This brings me now to the question on 
which I think a Christian might, with good 
conscience, really take a stand. They in- 
volve not just the national intersts of in- | 
dividual governments but rather the interests * a 
of civilization: the question of war, and the . i 
atom, and the other weapons of mass de- f 
struction. \4 

I am aware that the institution of war has a 
always represented dilemmas for Christian 
thought to which no fully satisfactory an- ¥ 
swer has ever been offered. I have, in the 4 
past, found myself unable to go along with ‘# 
the Quakers in their insistence on a sweep- a 
ing renunciation of power as a factor in in- 
ternational affairs. I do not see the reality 
of so clear a distinction as they draw be- 
tween domestic affairs and international af- 
fairs. The Communists have taught us that } 
these two things are intimately connected, > 
that civil Wars have international implica- 
tions and that international wars have do- 
mestic implications everywhere. I am un- 
able therefore to accept the view which con- 2 
demns coercion on the international sphere ; > 4 
but tolerates it within the national borders. ! 

But that we cannot rule out force com-* a 
pletely in international affairs does not seem | 
to me to constitute a reason for being in- t 
different to the ways in which force is ap- 
plied—to the moral implications of weapons 
and their uses. It is true that all distinc- 
tions among weapons from the moral stand- 
point are relative and arbitrary. Gunpowder 
was once viewed with a horror not much 
less, I suppose, than are atomic explosions 
today. But who. is to say that relative dis- 
tinctions are not meaningful? I cannot help 
feeling that the weapon of indiscriminate re 
mass destruction goes farther than anything 
the Christian ethic can properly accept. The 
older weapons, after all, were discriminate in 
the sense that they had at least a direct co- 
herent relationship to political aims. They 
were seen as means of coercing people di- 
rectly into doing things an enemy govern- 
ment wished them to do: evacuating terri- 
tory, desisting from given objectives, accept- 
ing a given political authority. A distinction 
was still generally drawn, furthermore, prior 
to World War I at least, between the armed 
forces and the civilian population of a hos- 
tile country. Efforts were made to see that 
military action was directed only against 
those who themselves had weapons in their 
hands and offered resistance. The law of war 
did not yet permit the punishment of whole 
peoples as a means of blackmail against 
governments. 

In all of these respects, the atom offends. 
So do all the other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. So, for that matter, did the conven- 
tional bomber of World War II when it was 
used for area bombing. In taking responsi- 
bility for such things as the bombing of 
Dresden and Hamburg, to say nothing of 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima, Americans went be- 
yond what it seems to me the dictates of 
Christian conscience should have allowed 
(which is not to say that I think their prob- 
lem was an easy one). 

I regret, as an American and as a Chris- 
tian, that these things were done. I think it 
should be our aim to do nothing of the sort 
in any future military encounter. If we 
must defend our homes, let us defend them 
as well as we can in the direct sense, but let 
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us have no part in making millions of women 
and children and noncombatants hostages 
for the behavior of their own governments. 

It will be said to me: This means defeat. 
To this I can only reply: I am skeptical of 
the meaning of victory*and defeat in their 
relation to modern war between great coun- 
tries. To my mind the defeat is war itself. 
In any case it seems to me that there are 
times when we have no choice but to follow 
the dictates of our conscience, to throw our- 
selves on God’s mercy, and not to ask too 
many questions. 


ATOMIC TESTING 


But this is not the only moral connotation 
of the atom. There is another in the great 
controversy that has raged over the question 
of atomic testing, its effect on the atmos- 
phere, and its consequences for human 
health. My colleagues in the scientific field 
advise me to stay away from this subject. 
They point out that there is a great deal 
about it which is not yet known; that scien- 
tists are themselves in wide disagreement 
about its seriousness; that I, as a scientific 
layman, would not even be able to under- 
stand the terms in which it is put. All this 
I readily concede; but even the little that is 
known to the general public is enough to 
pose a problem of Christian conscience. 

Let us take a random sampling of recent 
press reports. During the first 8 months 
of 1958, we are told, the fall-out of radio- 
active strontium on New York City increased 
by 25 percent. Readings in Los Angeles are 
said by the health department of that city 
to have revealed for limited periods a count 
of 500 to 1,000 times the normal radioactivity 
in the atmosphere and double the intensity 
considered safe for continuous exposure over 
a lifetime. Only a few weeks ago observa- 
tions in Sweden showed radioactivity at 10 
kilometers above sea level to be 5 times as 
intense as it was earlier in the year, and 
individual particles were detected (appar- 
ently at ground level), “larger and thought 
to be more radioactive, than any yet reported 
excépt from the immediate area of a test 





explosion.” A similar report has come from. 


Brazil. 

All this is only the beginning; a large 
part of the fallout from the tests conducted 
thus far is, we are told, still in the higher 
atmosphere and will not descend for years. 
Furthermore, the effect of radioactive sub- 
stances on human health is cumulative, so 
that any unnatural exposure presumably 
reduces the tolerance of exposure from nat- 
ural causes or for medical purposes. 

In the face of these facts, I listen with 
some amazement to the statements with 
which some of the scientists endeavor to 
reassure us about such developments. The 
damages, they say, have been “negligible” 
so far. Not many deaths, they say, can be 
expected to ensue from this increase in 
radioactivity compared with those which 
occur from natural causes. One scientist, 
pained and astounded at the concern about 
the radioactive particles in Sweden, ex- 
plained that if, for example, 100 people 
would be killed by the effects of a normal 
atomic explosion, then only 102 could be 
expected to die from the effects of the in- 
creased radioactivity which Sweden has been 
experiencing. 

But whoever gave us the right, as Chris- 
tians, to take even one innocent human life, 
much less 102 or a 102,000? I recall no 
quantitative stipulation in the Sixth Com- 
mandment. God did not say through Moses 
that to take 102,000 lives was wicked but 
102 was all right. I fail to see\how any. of 
this can be reconciled with the Christian 
conscience. 

I am delighted that our Government now 
shows a serious readiness to work toward the 
termination of these experiments with 
atomic explosives. We must go further and 
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work toward the elimination of the use of 
atomic weapons in war as well. This cannot 
be done in a day, and not all that needs to 
be done can be done by us. But we can at 
least make a beginning by endeavoring to 
free ourselves from our unwise dependence 
on atomic weapons in our own military cal- 
culations, from our fateful commitment to 
the first use of these weapons, whether or 
not they are used against us. 
OUR OBLIGATION TO THE FUTURE 


There is a principle involved here which 
has application beyond just the field of 
weapons, to a number of other effects in the 
introduction of modern technology. We of 
this generation are only the custodians, not 
the owners, of the earth on which we live. 
There were others who lived here before, 
and we hope there will be others who are 
going to live here afterward. We have an 
obligation to past generations and to future 
ones, no less solemn than our obligations to 
ourselves. I fail to see that we are in any 
way justified in making, for the safety or 
convenience of our own generation, altera- 
tions in our natural environment which may 
importantly change the conditions of life 
for those who come afterward. 

The moral laws which we acknowledge 
predicate the existence of a certain sort of 
world—a certain sort of natural environ- 
ment—in which people live. This setting 
presumably reflects God’s purpose. We did 
not create it; we do not have the right to 
destroy it. We know the problems which 
this environment poses for man. We know 
the nature of the Christian effort to find 
answers to them. We live by this lore. 
When we permit this environment to be 
altered quite basically by things we do to- 
day, we are taking upon ourselves a respon- 
sibility for which I find no authority in the 
Christian faith. 

Obviously, we do not know what the ulti- 
mate effects will be of the atomic weapons 
tests we have already conducted. I am not 
sure that we know what will be the ulti- 
mate effects of our methods of disposal of 
radioactive wastes. I doubt that we know 
what we are doing to the sea through the 
use of modern detergents and the fouling 
of its surface with oil. I am not sure that 
we know what we are doing with modern 
insecticides, which we employ quite reck- 
lessly in agriculture for our immediate pur- 
poses, giving little thought to their ultimate 
effects. We who call ourselves Christians 
must acknowledge responsibility in these 
matters, most of which are international in 
their implications. 

We will unavoidably find in the motives 
and workings of the political process much 
that is ambiguous in the Christian sense. 
In approaching the individual conflicts be- 
tween governments which make up so much 
of international relations, we must beware 
of pouring Christian enthusiasm into un- 
suitable vessels which were at best designed 
to contain the earthy calculations of the 
practical politicians. But there are phases 
of the Government’s work in which we can 
look for Christian meaning. We can look 
for it, first of all, in the methods of our 
diplomacy, where decency and humanity of 
spirit can never fail to serve the Christian 
cause. 

Beyond that there loom the truly apoca- 
lyptic dangers of our time, the ones that 
threaten to put an end to the very contin- 
uity of history outside which we would have 
no identity, no face, either in civilization, in 
culture, or in morals, These dangers repre- 
sent for us not only political questions but 
stupendous moral problems, to which we 
cannot deny the courageous Christian an- 
swer. Here our main concern must be to see 
that man, whose own folly once drove him 
from the Garden of Eden, does not now com- 
mit the blasphemous act of destroying, 
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whether in fear or in anger or in greed, the 
great and lovely world in which, even in his 
fallen state, he has been permitted by the 
grace of God to live, 





Wheat Legislation Affecting Oregon 
Producers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 2. 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
many of us in the Senate realize that, - 
although we have passed stopgap wheat 
legislation, the wheat problem has by 
no means been solved, The ultimate 
solution is yet to be enacted. 

In the Oregonian of Portland for May 
24, Jalmar Johnson, associate editor of 
that daily newspaper, has analyzed some 
of the major questions involved in han- 
dling wheat production. I am pleased 
that Mr. Johnson has stressed several 
of the advantages of S. 1140, introduced 
by the distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Cartson], of which I am privi- 
leged to be a cosponsor. This is the so- 
called domestic parity program, which 
would separate wheat used domestically 
for human consumption from that sold 
abroad or fed to animals. 

Because we know that much farm 
legislation remains to’ be considered by 
this 86th Congress, I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that the article 
by Jalmar Johnson from the Oregonian, 
entitled “Wheatmen Agree Farm Pro- 
gram a Flop,” be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHEATMEN AGREE FARM PROGRAM A FLOP 

(By Jalmar Johnson) 

Tell a Umatilla County wheat farmer or 
grain marketing specialist that you think the 
present farm price-support program is a flop 
and he’ll generally agree with you. He has 
seen the wheat acreage in this eastern Ore- 
gon hub county drop from 300,000 to 200,000 
harvested acres since 1953. The high price 
of wheat closes him out of the feed market, 
except for the barley he grows on the land 
diverted from wheat. The great surpluses in 
the United States, he realizes, may force him 
to cut his remaining wheatland by 20 to 30 
percent and he doesn’t like it. 

But don’t tell him he’s got his feet in the 
public trough, like the pigs he’s raising on 
an increasing scale. He'll point out, with 
blood in his eye, that the national publica- 
tions which have virtually said so recently 
are themselves the beneficiaries of immense 
postal subsidies. He’ll point out that many 
businesses are protected by import quotas, 
tariffs, sometimes direct subsidies. City 
workers have the protection of strong unions 
and immigration restrictions. To expect 
farmers alone to be free enterprisers in a 
protected economy makes no sense in Pen- 
dileton or Pilot Rock or Athena. 

Umatilla County people are still strong 
for the two-price plan for wheat, this writer 
discovered on a@ 2-day visit to the wheat 
country last week. The plan has been re- 
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vised. Once known as domestic parity and 
going back to the McNary-Haugen legislation 
of the Coolidge administration, it is now 
called the stabilization plan. 

As set forth in Senate bill 1140, which Sen- 
ator Frank CaRLson, Republican, of Kansas, 
introduced last February, the plan now calls 
for lumping the estimated amount of wheat 
used for food in the United States (about 485 
million bushels) and exports (about 430 
million bushels) into a national marketing 
allotment. This would total about 840 
million bushels, when 75 million bushels 
were subtracted for yearly removal from 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks. Sup- 
ports on the whole of this Would be at 65 
percent of parity, with each farmer receiving 
certificates entitling him to an additional 35 
percent of parity on his share of the wheat 
used for domestic human consumption. 

Acreage allotments would be eliminated, 
but each farmer would be required to put at 
least 20 percent of his wheat land in the 
conservation reserve to be eligible to receive 
certificates. Wheat grown in excess of the 
farmer’s bushel allotment could be fed to 
animals on the farm where grown, sold to 
other farmers or to feed processors. It is 
estimated the stabilization plan would save 
the Federal Treasury $788 million a year by 
lowering the cost of price-support operation, 
reducing CCC stocks, lowering export sub- 
sidies, and reducing CCC storage costs by 
placing the stocks on 5-year storage con- 
tracts. 

Several persons told this writer they 
thought such a plan could be administered 
without great difficulty. A two-price plan 
may be said to be already in existence, with 
two-thirds of the acreage in high-support 
wheat and one-third in low-support barley, 
one pointed out. 

But there is little hope that Congress will 
enact such legislation this session. In fact, 
the plan is not being pushed. Corn belt Con- 
gressmen, the Farm Bureau, and the adminis- 
tration all are opposed to it. Midwest corn- 
growers, who now are free to grow all the 
corn they wish at support prices higher than 
noncompliance levels last year, don’t want 
wheat competing for the feed market. Also 
other wheat exporting countries, such as 
Canada, Australia, and Argentina, are touchy 
about this country’s wheat prorgam. 

If there is no chance to put over the Oregon 
wheat growers’ favorite program, what is the 
next best plan? Surprisingly, one of the 
county’s biggest handlers of wheat, who ad- 
mits to no great admiration for Agriculture 
Secretary Ezra Taft Benson, said he thought 
the administration plan might be the most 
advantageous for eastern Oregon wheat 
growers. 

This plan would base supports on average 
market prices over a 3-year period. Its effect 
would be gradual and not catastrophically 
sudden. Tempered by land bank payments, it 
would lead to eventual freedom from allot- 
ments and entry of wheat into animal feed- 
ing. How far the support price would drop, 
is problematical. It might go down to $1.25 
or so a bushel, which is much lower than the 
present level but not so much below the 
$1.45 to $1.55 a bushel which the average 
farmer probably made last year on a wheat- 
barley combination. 

If such a plan were adopted, it might drive 
out of production the many 15-acre wheat 
piantings which add greatly to the surplus 
and which have been encouraged by high 
prices. Farmers in areas where wheat is not 
a traditional crop might return their land to 
former crops, if a profit on wheat were not 
assured them. The Pacific Northwest, this 
expert said, would be able to stand the policy 
reversal better than most sections and, if 
protected in the future by. a disaster-type 
support, might get back into producing wheat 
for use rather than for storage. 
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Meanwhile, as the wheat problem reaches 
a crisis, eastern Oregon wheat men are not 
just a-sittin’ and a-whittlin’. They are doing 
much to help themselves. That is another 
story which will be told here later. 





Neuberger Found New World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the Washington Star of June 1 there 
appeared an excellent article, written by 
Jim Bishop, entitled “NeusERGER Found 
New World.” I believe the article illus- 
trates the integrity, the soundness, and 
the stability of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] 
and represents a tribute truly deserved. 
I am delighted that this tribute is paid 
to him, and that he, in turn, is making 
known his views and thoughts on the 
basis of the illness which he underwent 
last year, so that the rest of us can be- 
come more philosophical, more under- 
standing, and more tolerant in our own 
lives and our own viewpoints. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEUBERGER Founn New Wor.LpD 
(By Jim Bishop) 


Ndthing humbles a man like the immi- 
nence of death. Once he feels that he is 
finished, he sees himself, in sorrow, as just 
one more grain of sand on a big beach. 
Matters that used to be important are now 
trivial. The patient learns the truth of the 
ancient aphorism: “All, all is vanity.” 

Sometimes the man recovers. The measure 
of his intelligence is in the amount of hu- 
mility he retains when he gets well. A 
Tew keep it and enjoy life more than ever 
before. Many return to the old ways of 
dog-eat-dog. Arthur Godfrey, for example, 
has time to mediate now as never before. 
Last year, it was Senator RicHARD NEUBERGER’s 
turn. Next year—who knows?—maybe mine. 
Or yours. 

The Senator from Oregon writes well about 
the inner working of the human heart in dis- 
tress. He has an article in the current 
Harper’s, in which he relates how he discov- 
ered that he had cancer, of his thoughts and 
of his certainty that he would not get well. 
He had malignant growths on his tongue, a 
testicle, and the periphery of both lungs. 

He was 46. The first thing he learned 
was that the imminence of death does not 
make the weak strong, nor the strong weak. 
“A change came over me,” the Senator said, 
“which I believe is irreversible. Questions of 
prestige, of political success, financial status, 
all became unimportant, In those first hours 
when I realized I had cancer, I never thought 
of my seat in the Senate, of my bank ac. 
count, of the destiny of the free world.” 

What was on his mind? His cat. He 
wondered who would take care of Muffet. 
What would happen to Mrs. Neuberger? 

The Senator has not had an argument with 
his wife since the onset of illness. “I used to 
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scold her about squeezing the toothpaste 
from the top of the tube instead of the bot- 
tom,” about not cooking the foods he liked 
best, about inviting people to the house with- 
out consulting the Senator, about spending 
too much money on elothes. Suddenly, all of 
these things were ridiculous. 

Now the Senator gets a thrill out of having 
lunch with an old friend, sitting with his 
wife talking about nothing of importance, 
scratching Muffet’s ears, raiding the refrig- 
erator. “I shudder,” he says, “when I remem- 
ber all the occasions that I spoiled for my- 
self—even when I was in the best of health— 
by false pride, synthetic values and fancied 
slights.” 

The great leveler was treatment for the 
cancer. Senator NEUBERGER began treatment 
and convalescence in Portland and it meas- 
ured up to the best he might have had at the 
big name clinics. He found a cubicle in 
which to remove his clothes. Outside, he 
found a rack with linen smocks. One had 
his name on it. He looked at the other 
smocks. They had the names of a noted 
banker, a college professor, a society woman, 
a union worker, a housewife. 

Wherever he went, RICHARD NEUBERGER 
found that he saw a world different from 
the one he knew all his life. The Senator 
was a wide-eyed Alice in Wonderland, tread- 
ing lightly through a strange maze of mir- 
rors. A brief grin from a doctor studying 
an X-ray plate became more important than 
the latest pronouncement from Nikita 
Khrushchev; a silent squeeze of his hand by 
Mrs. Neuberger meant more than a certified 
check for a million dollars. 

The Senator did well. The treatment 
wasn’t as dificult as he thought and, when 
he returned to Washington, a roentgenol- 
ogist studied a new picture of NEUBERGER’S 


lungs and had to ask the Senator where the 


cancer used to be so ‘that he could study 
the area. These are the moments that con- 
strict a man’s throat. 

In his office were messages from colleagues 
of both parties. The Senator is a Demograt. 
There was a note from Senator GOLDWATER 
saying that he and his wife Peggy were pray- 
ing for RICHARD NEUBERGER. There were of- 
fers of transfusions, money, medical assist- 
ance, mass cards. 

When he returned to the Senate, his hands 
felt the edges of his old chair. Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon smiled down from the President’s 
desk. Senator Frank Cuurcn of Idaho, 34, 
stood to welcome NEUBERGER back to the 
U.S. Senate. He revealed that, 11 years be- 
fore, he, too, had recovered from the same 
kind of cancer. 


Senator NEUBERGER was in a brandnew 
world. 





Lewis Strauss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
in the Cleveland Press of May 21, 1959, 
on the editorial page, there was pub- 
lished a jingle relating to the nomination 
of Adm. Lewis Strauss to be Secretary 
of-Commerce. I ask un ous consent 
that this jingle, which appeared on the 
editorial page of that great newspaper 
under the caption of “Joe Newman’s 
Frying Pan,” be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the jingle 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Joz NEwMAN’s FryInc Pan 
(Father Goose rhymes) 
Said Senator Youne (and he wins our ap- 
plause), 
“Why strain at an Adams, yet swallow a 
Strauss?” 
Never were words more courageously flung, 
But such are the things that you do when 
you’re Younc, 








Buildings for Brotherhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation is now at work on a program 
which, I believe, merits some attention. 
It is called “Buildings for Brotherhood,” 
and it is a program to build more YMCA’s 
abroad. I understand that citizens of 
this Nation will be asked to give $5 to 
$6 million to this cause. My home- 
town, Westfield, in New Jersey, has ac- 
cepted a goal of $9,000, according to a 
letter I have received from Edward C. 
Ewen, the general secretary-there. Mr. 
Ewen also tells me that not one U.S. dol- 
lar goes out in aid to any specific place 
until that community has met its share 
of the capital expense involved. 

Mr. Ewen also writes: 

It has proven to be quite a stimulus to 
self-help, and a push along the road to better 
relations, and a more peaceful atmosphere 
among our friends in foreign lands, 


Mr. President, it seems to me that 
much good may come from this program. 
Any efforts intended to promote under- 
standing among people of many nations 
is a step toward ultimate peace. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp an excerpt from 
a YMCA publication called “Buildings for 
Brotherhood.” 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADMINISTRATION 

With the exception of the World Youth 
Fund in 1948—which provided $5 million 
restricted to replacement and repairs in war 
devastated countries—little help has been 
given in the last 30 years by the international 
committee for new buildings and facilities. 
Inadequate facilities handicapped many 
movements located where recent develop- 
ments offered the YMCA its greatest oppor- 
tunities. 

At its plenary meeting in September 1954, 
the international committee, composed of 
elected representatives of the States, areas, 
and Canada, appointed a study commission 
to investigate mounting building requests. 
Under Chairman William J. Grede, building 
needs received the consideration of laymen 
and secretaries at every level. A national 
referendum, taken after 2 years of study, 
reported overwhelming approval of the 
validity of those needs and the urgency of 
meeting them without delay. This recom- 
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mendation received the unanimous endorse- 
ment of the National Council of YMCA’s. It 
designated the international committee as 
the proper body to plan and direct the cam- 
“paign to begin in 1958. ' 

Responsible leaders of national movements 
around the world began an intensive study 
of the needs of their youth in order to plan 
a@ bold program of advance through strateg- 
ically placed new buildings. Each building 
project must be on a share basis. The result 
is a great cooperative undertaking of 33 coun- 
tries at a total cost of $16,039,165. Of this 
amount, the international committee will 
undertake to raise at least $5 million. 

Documented projects are submitted by the 
national movements to the international 
committee. After thorough examination by 
staff, they are reviewed by the projects com- 
mittee of Buildings for Brotherhood. This 
committee refers the examined projects, with 
recommendations, to the executive commit- 
tee of the international committee. De- 
cisions made on separate projects use the 
following criteria: 

Soundness of the project. 

Evidence of real need for assistance toward 
its accomplishment. 

Evidence of real effort to secure locally as 
large a proportion as possible of the funds 
required. 

Satisfactory mutual understanding on 
matters related to the financing of the proj- 
ect and construction of the building: 

Judgment on the relative importance of 
the project among all the requests currently 
being considered. 

If the project is approved, the Committee 
on World Service Interpretation and Income 
Production is authorized to solicit contribu- 
tions in the United States and Canada in the 
amount requested or in a modified amount. 
Because the international committee has no 
capital funds, it cannot commit itself in ad- 
vance to make an appropriation toward any 
project. Any mention of a figure for a proj- 
ect is descriptive only. When it has the 
money in hand, the international commit- 
tee will make appropriations toward projects 
agreed upon, authorizing notification to the 
national movement concerned and transmis- 
sion of funds in the manner agreed upon. 

No more careful preparation has ever been 
made for any campaign in terms of grass- 
roots approval and thoroughly worked out 
policies. On the basis of necessary documen- 
tation, ational movements have inaugu- 
rated self-appraisal and new long-rang plan- 
ning techniques. The worldwide YMCA is 
now engaged in a total, Christian advance to 
meet the needs of youth. This courageous 
global program has been aptly named, 
“Buildings for Brotherhood.” 





Day Is Done—Day. Has Begun 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the ConGRESSIONAL REcORD, I would 
like to insert a very beautiful poem 
which was printed in the Virginia Le- 
gionnaire, official publication of the Vir- 
ginia Department of the American Le- 
gion. This poem was written by my 
friend, Charles H. Phillips, of Richmond, 
Va., a former member of the Virginia 
General Assembly, in memory of his 
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brother, Henry Adams Phillips. It is 
based upon Army Taps. 

Day Is Done 


Over the years we men of the American 
Legion participate in many graveside services, 
the last rites to our friends, our fellow Le- 
gionnaires. 

Our emotions are always stirred. We 
stand, the service comes to a close, ashes to 
ashes, prayers of thanksgiving and hope, 
blessings on the family have been said, the 
service ends, 

Then, as a benediction, on it all a last fare- 
well salute to the departed spirit there comes 
the clear call of a bugle. We stand at at- 
tention, some one removes the flag from the 
casket as the notes of the bugle rise and 
swell. We join with them silently repeat- 
ing the words of old familiar Army Taps: 


Day is done 
Gone the sun, 
From the land 
From the sea 
From the sky, 
All is well 
Rest in peace, 
Day is done. 


Day Has Becun 


It is a most fitting farewell, leaving us in 
the spirit of approving our act of partici- 
pating. We get the feeling that the"departed 
spirit too approves, goes On its way calmer, 
confident, reassured by our love and esteem. 

Could it be—I am sure that it is—that our 
feeling of elation, of being lifted up that we 
get on such an occasion, comes yet from 
another reason than our participation in 
fittingly bidding goodby to our departed com- 
rade, comes from something far more won- 
derful, comes from the spirit of our de- 
parted friend taking its leave of us, telling 
us to be of good cheer, to have faith and 
hope, and that we, like him, when our time 
comes to follow must also call back to our 
loved ones, our friends standing around our 
graves to the same well beloved bugle call 
notes of the samre old familiar Army Taps: 


Day has begun, 
Risen the sun, 

On that land 

Far up above 

In the heavens, 

I’m with God, 

God with me, 

My new day’s begun. 





Will This Frankenstein Devour Us? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article, by Lawrence Fertig, 
which appeared in the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun on June 1, offers con- 
siderable food for thought: * 

Lasor Laws BLAMED FOR THREATS, CRISES 

(By Lawrence Fertig) 


The chickens are now coming home to 
roost—more insistently than ever. One se- 
rious labor problem after dnother threatens 
the country as a direct result of bad labor 
laws passed by Congress, and even worse in- 
terpretations by the Supreme Court and the 
National Labor Relations Board. Several 
recent happenings reveal the scope and grav- 
ity of this problem, They prove that what 
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is now necessary is a fundamental solution 
and not a palliative. 

First. James Hoffa, head of the Teamsters’ 
Union, threatened to “call a primary strike 
across the Nation” which would bring this 
country to its knees. The public and the 
press were shocked and outraged by this 
threat. But in their resentment against 
Hoffa few people stopped to think that he 
would be doing nothing illegal and that the 
law protects him—in fact it encourages 
him—in such action. - 

No other group in the United States could 
possibly threaten the country this way. 
Why? Because no other group has been 
granted such monopoly power by Congress 
(under the Clayton Act). No other group 
would be protected in such action under the 
law which exempts unions from injunctions 
by the court (Norris-La Guardia Act). 

Mr. Hoffa is protected by a majority opin- 
fon rendered by the U.S. Supreme Court in 
the Hutcheson case. In this case Justice 
Felix Frankfurter delivered himself of this 
shocker: “So long as a union acts in its self- 
interest, and does not combine with non- 
labor groups, the licit and illicit * * * are 
not to be distinguished by any judgment re- 
garding the wisdom or unwisdom, the right- 
ness or wrongness, the selfishness or 
unselfishness of the end of which the par- 
ticular union activities are the means.” 

In plain words this means that unions can 
do no wrong when they pursue their own 
interest. Those who grow violent about 
Hoffa or any other labor union leader should 
direct their fire where it really belongs—at 
the Congress of the United States. Only 
this body can change the basic labor laws 
protecting union monopolies—laws which 
give an excuse for the kind of frightening 
opinion rendered by Justice Frankfurter. 

2. Another labor crisis indicating the 
necessity of a basic solution is the threat of 
a national steel strike. Steel companies are 
resisting the union's billion-dollar demand 
because they want to hold prices down. The 
steel industry must meet increasing compe- 
tition from imported steel, as well as from 
other basic industries such as aluminum, 
etc. Why should this particular price (the 
price or hourly wage of workers in steel) 
create a national crisis threatening the en- 
tire country Every week tens of thousands 
of important prices are made or revised 
throughout the country, but the public is 
not threatened with a crisis in any of them. 
The answer is that wherever competition ex- 
ists prices can be established without any 
crisis. Prices seek a level “which favors 
maximum public buying—and this is done 
without any violence, coercion, or threat of 
national calamity. But since labor unions 
are legal monopolies there is no way in 
which the price they demand can be lim- 
ited. They can effectively shut down an en- 
tire industry and no one can stop them. 
Only Congress can change this. 

3. Still another problem was pointed up 
by Senator McCLeLLAN. He said, “It is ob- 
vious to the whole country that the labor 
unions themselves cannot handle the critical 
problem of racketeering.” ‘The record of 
coercion, violence, corruption, and crime was 
made clear by sworn testimony before the 
Senate rackets committee. But why is all 
this so prevalent in labor unions and not in 
business an@ all other voluntary orggniza- 
tions of society? The answer is that the 
labor union is a legal monopoly not subject 
to the ruling of the courts, as corporations 
and other organizations are. That is pre- 
cisely what racketeers want to get hold of. 

The union chatter, as Senator McCLELLAN 
said recently, is the racketeer’s private cer- 
tificate to do business. When certified by 
the NLRB one union becomes exclusive bar- 
gaining agent. Workers must knuckle un- 
der to those in control—minority groups are 
helpless. Furthermore, the union has a 
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stranglehold on business. The courts cannot 
interfere and dispense justice, as in all other 
cases. 

Dean_Emeritus Roscoe Pound of Harvard 
Law School, America’s most distinguished 
legal scholar, said in a recent study that 
there exist under the law, general privileges 
and immunities of labor unions and their 
members and officials to commit wrongs to 
person and property, to interfere with the 
use of highways, to break contracts, to de- 
prive individuals of the means of earning 4 
livelihood, to control the activities of the 
individual workers and their local organiza- 
tions by national organizations centrally 
and arbitrarily administered beyond the 
reach of State laws * * * things which no 
one else can do with impunity. Such privi- 
leges and immunities naturally attract rack- 
eteers to get control of unions. 

The weak Kennedy bill, passed by the 
Senate, in no way touches these vital mat- 
ters. To get at the heart of this problem 
requires congressional action to revoke the 
monopoly power which was granted; and to 
place unions, like all other organizations in 
society, under the rulings of our courts, 





When I Learned I Had Cancer—Article 
by Senator Neuberger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
the June issue of Harper’s magazine 
there is a very interesting article writ- 
ten by one of our colleagues, the junior 
Senator from Oregon, Ricuarp L. NEv- 
BERGER. It is a most interesting descrip- 
tion of the coming of cancer to a patient 
by a man who has been through it. It 
is well written, as is always the case 
with this distinguished Senator. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHEN I LEARNED I Hap CaNcER 
(By Ricuwarp L. Nevsercer, U.S. Senator, 
Oregon) 

(The intimate personal story of a success- 
ful treatment, by recently developed methods 
and the effect of such an experience on one 
man’s character and outlook on life.) 

My grandmother died a lingering death at 
the age of 57. I then was 12 years old and 
devoted to her, since she took my part when- 
ever parental discipline threatened. On the 
day of her death I was brought into the bed- 
room. “RicHwarp,”’ she told me, “Grandma’s 
dying.” 

Afterward; frightened and trembling, I 
asked the nurse what had caused my grand- 
mother’s death. “She had cancer,” the nurse 
replied. Not until then had I been trusted 
with this information. My grandmother had 
never known the nature of her illness, and 
the family had feared I might betray the 
secret to her. 

Perhaps because of the emotional impact 
of this episode, I have been deeply concerned 
with medical-research legislation ever since 
I entered the U.S. Senate in 1955. Under the 
tutelage of Senator Lister Hit, of Alabama, 
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the pioneer legislator in this field, I helped to 
get approval of increases in research grants 
for the National Cancer Institute from $21 
million to $75 million. Many times during 
those debates I mentioned that 40 million 
Americans now living were destined to suf- 
fer from cancer. I believe I stressed it on the 





afternoon last spring when Senator HI, 


Senator Hupert HumMPHREY, and I welcomed 
delegates from the Cured Cancer Congress, 
who dramatically thronged the Senate gal- 
leries. 

Yet none of this prepared me for the day 
last August, in Portland, Oreg., when our 
family doctor—who is also my closest friend— 
told me that I probably had cancer. Iron- 
ically, I had gone to him merely to ask him 
to look at a sore in my mouth, which turned 
out to be trivial. The malignancy had pro- 
duced no symptoms. 

While I lay on the table waiting for a 
specialist from the University of Oregon 
Medical School to confirm the diagnosis, my 
mind kept insisting that this could not pos- 
sibly be. This was the kind of thing which 
always happened to somebody else, but never 
tome. Isoon would awaken from the night- 
mare, the cold chills would subside, my heart 
would stop pounding—and my wife and I 
would be driving through evergreen forests 
to our annual vacation on the seacoast. 

But when I did awaken, it was after surgery 
at the Teaching Hospital. The little lump in 
my testicle, caught miraculously early, was 
nonetheless malignant. There was no doubt 
about that. I lay back, physically and psy- 
chologically exhausted, and wondered how 
soon I was to die. Then I heard the doctor, 
who earlier had been so candid with me, 
saying: 

“We think you're going to be all right.” 

Through the haze-of the anesthetic which 
had not yet worn off, I remember that I an- 
swered, “You're just telling me that to keep 
me from being overcome by panic. “It’s not 
true.” 

The doctor’s reply was dogmatic: “If the 
permanent histological sections tomorrow 
confirm the frozen section studies in the 
surgery today, we’re very hopeful that you 
are going to have a complete recovery.” 

I still suspected that, like my grand- 
mother, I was just another cancer patient 
who was being drugged with lies. 


THE SAVING COBALT BEAMS 


And so began the long and patient effort of 
my physicians to teach a layman—even a 
layman who had been sponsor of cancer-re- 
search legislation—that cancer is not one 
disease, but many. If my tumor had turned 
out to be any of several other types, my out- 
look would have been hopeless. These types, 
explained my doctors, were not responsive to 
radiation, and it was on radiation that my 
life now depended. Fortunately, my. cell- 
type was that of a tumor long regarded as 
susceptible to destruction by radiotherapy. 

“Was there spread?” I inquired fearfully. 

Yes, admitted my doctots, there was spread. 
This, tumor almost invariably metastasized 
early. Rapid dissemination was one of its 
characteristics. There were indications of 
cancer in both my lungs. They added that 
the spread was “minimal”’—so little, in fact, 
that they had missed it on the first X-rays. 
But it was there, a very small spot on the 
periphery of each lung. If not destroyed, 
the spots would grow until they were the size 
of baseballs or larger. After that, they would 
eventually spill out of the lung, reaching to 
the brain and other vital organs. This, of 
course, would be the terminal stage of the 
disease. 

This candor encouraged me. If my doctors 
were so truthful with me about the spread of 
the illness and its fatal possibilities, would 
they be lying about the vulnerability of the 
tumor to radiation? This glimmer of hope 
was strengthened when medical texts came 
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down from the shelves and I was shown, like 
a schoolboy, that the cell-type named in my 
pathological report had been proven destruc- 
tible by radiation over a long history of med- 
ical cases. 

2 Will never forget the afternoon I spent in 
a rowboat on a quiet mountain dake with the 
radiologist who was to treat me. 

“Cure is not inevitable,” he began, and I 
felt perspiration creep over my body. “But 
if we get any breaks at all,” continued the 
radiologist, ‘we think you’re going to be 
cured.” 

“What do you mean by breaks?” I asked. 

“First,” he answered, “you must be able 
to tolerate the treatment so the necessary 
number of roentgens can be applied to the 
affected areas. That’s a whole lot easier with 
cobalt than with the old-style X-ray therapy. 
Second, we hope that additional new lesions 
do not appear throughout your chest in such 
numbers that we would have to apply a high 
dose of radiation to your entire lungs—for 
that cannot be done safely. To a limited 
area in the chest, definitely yes; to entire 
chest, no.” 

As I started my brief daily treatments 
beneath the cobalt-60 cone, my doctors 
pared down my speaking schedule. They 
let me keep some speaking engagements in 
Oregon, because they felt it would be bet- 
ter for my mental outlook to be moderately 
active rather than to become a semi-inyalid. 
They made me warn each sponsoring group, 
however, that my appearance might be can- 
celed at the last moment because of radia- 
tion reactions. During 5 months of treat- 
ment, I spoke 53 times. In addition, I pre- 
sided at six Senate hearings, some as dis- 
tant from Portland as San Francisco and 
Kalispell, Mont. No one had to be can- 
celed. This indicates only how I tolerated 
the cobalt treatments but also the skill with 
which I was treated. 

Hope lives by example, and I think one 
of my main sources of strength during a 
long period of anxiety was to meet other 
men who had suffered the same malignancy 
and gone on to full recoveries. Several were 
in the little lumber town of Lebanon, Oreg., 
and called themselves “the club.” My spirits 
soared when William C. Doherty, president 
of. the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, told me one of his sons had recovered 
from a testicular tumor 6 years ago. And 
I read at least a dozen times a letter from 
a talented Portland doctor my age, who was 
teaching in the medical school at Djakarta 
on the Indonesian island of Java. “Eight 
years ago I traveled the same path you are 
traveling now,” he wrote. This kind of en- 
couragement to a cancer victim cannot ever 
be measured. 

Where is the best treatment available? 


From the beginning, my friends in the 
East were greatly alarmed that I was re- 
ceiving therapy in a place which, to them, 
seemed so remote and even primitive. Why 
wasn’t I at the Mayo Clinic, or the National 
Institutes of Health, or the Harvard Medi- 
cal Center? Several friends generously of- 
fered to pay the travel and medical bills to 
any center of international renown. I know 
that throughout my. entire therapy they 
worried over the quality of my care. A 
member of President Eisenhower's staff 
wanted to help arrange for treatment at 
Walter Reed. - 

Yet my own decision was never in- doubt. 
I had complete personal confidence in my 
doctors in Portland. I think this is enor- 
mously important with a disease that im- 
poses such heavy psychological stress. Fur- 
thermore, I was meeting people day after 
day who had survived malignancies .more 
serious than mine, and they had received 
their care in Oregon. 

This faith in my own doctors was justi- 
fied when, midway during my treatments, 
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one of the Nation’s great cancer specialists 
visited Portland—Dr. Sidney Farber, direc- 
tor of the Children’s Cancer Foundation of 
Boston and chairman of many of the chemo- 
therapy panels of the National Cancer In- 
stitute. He and I had become intimate 
friends through my sponsorship of legisla- 
tion for medical research, He studied my 
case thoroughly. 

At the Portland airport, as he made ready 
to fly back to Boston, Dr. Farber said to me, 
“If I had been in the least dissatisfied with 
your care, you would be on the Mainliner 
with me tonight, en route East. But you 
must stay here. You are being treated with 
skill and wisdom. I am impressed with your 
doctors as real medical scholars. In fact, 
I think you should let them complete your 
therapy in Portland, even if it extends over 
into the start of the next session of Congress. 
Don’t transfer your case.” 

As Dr. Farber’s plane took off, my hopes 
stood higher than at any time since I had 
heard the bad news in August. I had also 
been confirmed in my belief that many tal- 
ented doctors are scattered all over the 
United States and not concentrated in one or 
two celebrated medical centers. 

Dr. Farber left with my doctors a supply 
of actinomycin—one of the new chemical 
agents recently developed for the treatment 
of cancer. Administered by itself, actino- 
mycin often must be used in such large 
quantities, in order to have an effect on 
tumors, that it comes as a toxic reaction, 
But, used in conjunction with radiation, 
even small doses of actinomycin have helped 
to make the radiation far more effective on 
certain types of tumors. My particular type 
of lesion happened to be one of these. 

My doctors took chest films from week to 
week, as they applied the cobalt rays and 
injected actinomycin into my arm. The 
feared mass seeding of my lungs had not 
occurred. This, in itself, was a source of 
jubilation to the doctors. Yet I still worried. 
What if the original pathology had been 
wrong? What if the spot in each lung 
proved resistant to the cobalt beams and 
continued to grow? And would my doctors 
tell me the truth if this should happen? 
Many times I awakened in the night and 
imagined I could feel the lesions expanding 
within my chest. 


What a cancer victim thinks about 


In the daylight, fantasy yielded to reality. 
No one could have feigned the relief and 
Satisfaction of my doctors when the lung 
lesions began to show signs of growing 
smaller relatively soon after the cobalt treat- 
ment started—indeed, far earlier than they 
had dared to hope. They lost their hard 
outlines on the X-ray film and appeared 
fuzzy and ghostlike. The time wag to come 
when a trained radiologist, taking films 
for a routine checkup in Washington, could 
not discern the exact location where the 
lesions originally had been. 

So the pathology done at the Teaching 
Hospital was confirmed. Equally significant, 
my doctors felt that the worth of the actino- 
myocin, as & so-called potentiating agent 
with the cobalt had been clearly proved. 
And I recalled the day before Senator HiLL’s 
Subcommittee on Health Appropriations 
when Dr, Farber and his brilliant medical 
associate, Dr. I. S, Ravdin, had testified that, 
in their opinion, chemotherapy offered the 
single most promising avenue for hastening 
our ultimate conquest of cancer. While I 
may overdramatize my own case, I thought 
it. was an extraordinary coincidence that a 
Senator so actively interested in cancer-re- 
search legislation should himself, at the age 
of 46, have been treated by all three meth- 
ods thus far discovered—surgery, radiation, 
and chemotherapy. 

I imagine all sensitive people have won- 
dered about the mental outlook of some- 
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body who has cancer. Of course, such re- 
actions are highly individualistic. “Cancer 
finds us as we are,” Dr. Farber has said. 
“It does not make the weak strong or the 
strong weak.” Furthermore, my own case, 
from its earliest stages, was regarded as 
hopeful—although my doctors had a trying 
time convincing me of this. 

Yet a change came over me which I be- 
lieve is irreversible. Questions of prestige, 
of political success, of financial status, be- 
came all at once unimportant. In those 
first hours when I realized I had cancer, I 
never thought of my seat in the Senate, of 
my bank account, or of the destiny of the 
free world. I worried over my cat Muffet. 
Who would take care of him? What would 
happen to my wife when I was gone? And 
how would it feel to die? 

My wife and I have not had a quarrel since 
my illness was diagnosed. I used to scold 
her about squeezing the toothpaste from the 
top instead of the bottom, about not cater- 
ing sufficiently to my fussy appetite, about 
making up guest lists without consulting 
me, about spending too much on clothes. 
Now I am either unaware of such matters or 
they seem irrelevant. In their stead has 
come a new appreciation of things I once 
took for granted—eating lunch with a friend, 
scratching Muffet’s ears and listening for his 
purrs, the company of my wife, reading a 
book or magazine in the quiet cone of my 
bed lamp at night, raiding the refrigerator 
for a glass of orange juice or slice of coffee 
cake. 

For the first time I think I actually am 
savoring life. I realize, finally, that I am not 
immortal. I shudder when I remember all 
the occasions that I spoiled for myself—eyen 
when I was in the best of health—by false 
pride, synthetic values, and fancied slights. 


Politics looks different 


Politically, I have changed, too. I doubt 
if ever again I could be wholly partisan. The 
response of the people in Oregon to my ill- 
ness refiected no party lines. Republicans 
as well as Democrats offered us the use of 
their beach cottages or mountain cabins for 
convalescence. The press, without exception, 
was friendly and concerned. The Republi- 
can State chairman wrote a glowing letter 
about what a good Senator I had been. An- 
other Republican politician telephoned my 
sister, offering to give blood if a transfusion 
were necessary. Senator Barry GOLDWATER 
sent a telegram from a remote Arizona town, 
telling us that he and his wife Peggy were 
praying for me. Other Republican or con- 
servative Senators, including Grorcz Armen 
of Vermont, MarGAREr CHASE SMITH of Maine, 
and ALAN BIBLE of Nevada went by mpy suite 
in the Senate Office Building frequently to 
inquire about my health. On the other hand 
there were some fellow Democratic liberals 
from whom I never received so much as a 
postcard during the 5 months of my treat- 
ment. 

Under such circumstances it becomes hard 
to bristle at people for political reasons. At 
the treatment center, each patient receiving 
radiation had a separate little shelf for his 
or her linen smock. Here were the names 
of a Republican banker, a Democratic Senaé 
tor, @ liberal college professor, a socially 
prominent housewife. We might be separat- 
ed on questions of balancing the budget or 
public power, but we were united by some- 
thing more fundamental: a realization that 
life itself is a privilege and not a right. 


I am glad that 1 insisted upon my doctors’ 
disclosing publicly, from the very start, the 
nature of my illness. The medical profession 
and the press are not the most congenial of 

ms, and doctors often think that 
what affects their patient is none of the pub- 
licn’s business. I disagree, when the patient 
is a public official of any prominence, Sev- 
eral times during recent years major officials 
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in Oregon have suffered from cancer but no 
announcement of the fact was made except 
posthumously. This contrasts with the 
commendable candor surrounding the illness 
of John Poster Dulles. Beyond all this, I 
believe that a heavy obligation rests on any 
individual who has recovered from cancer, 
particularly somebody who is in the public 
eye. 

Leaders in the American Cancer Society 
have told me that cancer has such horrifying 
connotations to many people that thousands, 
even after they recognize their symptoms, 
still refuse to seek prompt medical treat- 
ment. They fear their case is hopeless and 
that they will be hurt by doctors to no pur- 
pose. Time for successful treatment may 
run out for these people while they hesitate. 

They find it difficult to believe that 30 per- 
cent of cancer cases are being saved right 
now, even though no major breakthrough 
has yet been made. But this fact can be 
given dramatic impact whenever a person of 
prominence is included in the 30 percent. 
When I was welcomed back on the floor of 
the Senate the Senator from Idaho, 34-year- 
old Frank CHURCH, revealed that he had suf- 
fered from the same sort of cancer when he 
was a student at Stanford Unversity 11 years 
earlier. 

From my experience an old word has come 
to have new meaning for me. It is “seren- 
dipity.” It was coined by Horace Walpole 
to describe the three wandering Princes of 
ancient Serendip (Ceylon), who were always 
making lucky and unexpected finds by acci- 
dent. If there is any one issue about which I 
long have felt strongly, it is the fact that our 
total investment in cancer research—Federal 
and private—falls far short of what we spend 
on permanent waves or even parimutuel 
wagers. It is less than 2 percent of what we 
spend on cigarettes and barely more than 
1 percent of what we spend on liquor. Two 
out of three American families will be af- 
flicted by cancer; yet the Federal Treasury 
pours out 65 times as much money on price 
supports for six favored crops as it does to 
investigate the causes of and possible cures 
for cancer. 

Now I can talk about this situation more 
effectively to my colleagues in Congress. For 
I can tell them that I, myself, am alive to- 
day because of medical research. What would 
have happened in my case without cobalt 
radiation and actinomycin? 

Like the Princes of Serendip, I was in quest 
of one thing and I found something else. I 
sought desperately a restoration to health 
and I discovered, along with it, the oppor- 
tunity to symbolize a cause which may help 
in the future to bring health to countless 
others. 





The Irrefutable Facts of the Communist 
Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. O"MAHONEY. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege last night to be per- 
mitted to hear a notable address de- 
livered by Dr. Charles H. Malik, of 
Lebanon, President of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, in which 
he outlined irrefutable facts of the Com- 
munist crisis. With logic and eloquence 
he pointed out that those of us who be- 
lieve in free government must realize 
that the struggle against the tyranny of 
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totaliarian communism must be waged 
among ourselves to strengthen our 
spiritual comprehension of the meaning 
of liberty and the dignity of man. 

Dr. Malik’s address was delivered on 
the occasion of the presentation by the 
University of Notre Dame to Deputy 
Under Secretary of State Robert D. 
Murphy of the Laetare Medal for 1959. 
This has been an annual event for more 
than 75 years, and a distinguished com- 
pany were present at the presentation, 
highlighted by the notable speech of Dr. 
Malik. I believe this address is must 
reading for all friends of freedom, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue IRREFUTABLE Facts OF THE COMMUNIST 
Crisis 
(Address delivered by Dr. Charles H. Malik, 

President, United Nations General As- 

sembly, at the Laetare Medal presentation 

dinner, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C., 

June 1, 1959) 

People have little leisure today to reflect 
on the ultimate things. Some of them have 
even lost the capacity for such reflection, so 
that it would make little difference even if 
they had plenty of leisure. In the hour-to- 
hour and day-to-day attention-to imme- 
diate demands we often lose sight of the 
grand design. Nothing is more reinvigorat- 
ing and necessary than to recapture as au- 
thentic a vision of what is really at stake in 
the world situation today as possible. With- 
out such a vision we can never be certain 
that in the daily discharge of our duties we 
are not really serving those very forces whose 
aim is the destruction of the very values we 
wish to defend and promote. 

There are two standpoints from which this 
perspective can be sought: the standpoint 
of history and the standpoint of immediate 
judgment. We are asking in effect: what 
will history 50 or a hundred years from now 
say about what was at stake today, about 
the real questions in the balance, about 
whether my existence, whether your exist- 
ence, helped or hindered or obscured the 
right issue. The difficulty of this approach 
is that the verdict of history will depend on 
who will write it. If one point of view pre- 
vails, then that point of view will justify 
itself in the history it will write. The most 
fundamental thing at stake today therefore 
is history itself, for the decisions we our- 
selves take determine how history will be 
written and what it will say as to what was 
really at stake. History is nothing but the 
creation of history, and the present is al- 
ready determining how the future will view 
the present. This is why nothing is more 
awesome than immediate responsibility. We 
are thus forced back upon the standpoint 
of immediate judgment. 

WHAT IS AT STAKE IN THE WORLD TODAY? 


How can we ourselves tell what is really 
at stake? Wecan only do so on the basis of 
principle and conyiction. What we affirm to 
be at stake reveals exactly what we believe 


is at stake, then we have already disclosed 
that ours is a life of drift. If we only see 
see an adjustment in Europe or an adjust- 
ment in the Middle East or an adjustment 
in the Far East at stake, then we have al- 
ready exposed the extent of our analysis. 
If we only see economic matters at stake, 
such as the raising of the standard of living 
of this or that country or continent, then 
we have already displayed our economic de- 
terminism. If we only see the great social 
revolution in progress in Asia and Africa, 
then we haye already declared our inability 
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to face the revolution that 1s occurring or 
that should occur in our own lives. Nothing 
mirrors @ man’s soul more accurately than 
his honest answer to the question as to 
what is at stake. 

DETERMINING FORCE IS COMMUNISM 


Behind and determining practically every- 
thing at stake today is the Communist 
menace. People have a way of congratu- 
lating themselves on the recent events in 
Tibet and Iraq because these events appear 
to have produced a wave of awakening in 
Asia and the Middle East. People also con- 
gratulate themselves on the independence of 
Yugoslavia from Moscow and on the retreat 
of communism in France, Italy, Greece, and 
Iran since the war. ‘These are great develop- 
ments and they should be exploited to the 
full. But side by side with them consider 
the decisive advance of Communism in con- 
tinental China; the accomplishments of 
communism in southeast Asia; the Com- 
munist infiltration of the Middle East, so 
that no important decision is taken today 
in or about the Middle East except as a 
function of the Communist thrust, whereas 
most certainly this was not the case 10 
years ago; the striking advance made by the 
Communist realm both in the economic and 
the technological fields; the superb activity 
of the Communist Party throughout Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America; and its stepped- 
up activity even in the United States, as 
some authoritative sources declared only last 
week, 

THESE ARE REALITIES 


To the complacent and comfortable I sub- 
mit therefore the serious contemplation of 
the following six irreducible facts: (1) That 
for 42 years communism has never been 
pushed back or dislodged one inch from 
where it gained real political power. (2) 
That it monolithically controls today_about 
one-third of mankind. (3) That it has 
penetrated in varying degrees the remaining 
two-thirds so that the field of struggle of 
freedom with Communism is actually in 
these two-thirds rather than in the realm of 
Communism itself. (4) That its basic ob- 
jective of Communizing the world and de- 
stroying the values of freedom is absolutely 
unchanged. (5) That the Iron Curtain in 
Europe appears to be firmer than ever before. 
And (6) that it is now 19 months since 
Sputnik I and the West appears to be still 
behind in that field. 

I will accept to be comforted by what one 
can be fairly thankful for but only after 
these facts are honestly faced and only in 
their light I repeat, these are irreducible 
facts, and when one fully grasps them one 
is bound to conclude that the free world 
has not yet demonstrated that the Commu- 
nist onslaught is not irrestible and that 
Communism is not after all the irreversible 
wave of the future This demonstration is 
one of the greatest things at stake today, 
and its importance is not at ali diminished 
by the fact that the comfortable and com- 
placent will of course say that it is none of 
their business. 


ECONOMIC TENSION IS ISSUE 


Great things are at stake in the economic 
realm. The average standard of living in 
the United States is 30 times that of 
Asia and Africa. Regardless of how it came 
about, this fact by itself generates all sorts 
of rational and irrational tensions. And 
yet it is not easy to tackle this problem. 
There are economic, political and psycholo- 
gical limits to economic assistance, and even 
if one shared everything one owned with 
everybody else, still the problem is not 
solved. For people are happy only when 
they work and produce, and indeed when 
they work on and for that which they re- 
gard as their own, It happens, however, 
that what they regard as their own is in 
some cases innately poor. While economic 
development therefore is absolutely neces- 
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sary, and while it holds forth teremendous 
possibilities for the underdeveloped, there 
are objective human and material limits to 
such development. Some countries will 
never by their own resources achieve a very 
high standard:of living. The tension there- 
4 fore appears to be of the essence. How to 
: live with such essential] tension is one of the 
momentous issues at stake. 


PRINCIPLE OF NATIONALISM IS AT STAKE ~* 


It may be that science in the future would 
resolve this issue. But science means uni- 
versities, institutes, freedom of thought and 

v J inquiry, a whole scientific culture, and until 
the underdeveloped people accept, attain, and 
sustain all that their scientific salvation 
will have to come from the outside. In the 
meantime strong governments have arisen 
to keep the lid down; but in the nature of 
the case this is a very precarious effort. 
Strong governments acting on restive pop- 
ulations without palpable hope for real eco- 
nomic improvement would, even if they were 

° the most benevolent to start with, sooner 

yd or later degenerate into tyrannies, and to 

a keep on bolstering their position they would 

resort to all the tricks of demagogy. The 
people will have to be fed on illusion, and 
when illusion is a perpetual condition of 
survival it becomes national mythology. 

What is at stake here is the truth, namely, 

whether people can stand the real truth 
about themselves and their possibilities 

without a gonsiderable dose of illusion. Il- 

A lusion, @ therewith the suppression of 

*, f freedom of thought and expression, becomes 

a studied instrument of stability. To main- 

tain a modicum of peace under these most 
trying conditions some international order, 
like that of the United Nations, is required 

a ; under which the underdeveloped peoples 

| 4 would develop themselves in complete free- 
dom, but with the temptation of aggrandiz- 

ing at each other’s expense reduced to a 

minimum. The economic necessities of the 
underdeveloped world generate a strong 
drive toward economic mergers transcend- 

So 4 ie ' ing all narrow nationalism. And so we see 

1 { how, in this age of intense nationalism, the 

, 
© 5 stake. 
‘ 


es 


very principle of nationalism itself is at 


WAR HAS CHANGED ITS GUISE 


Another fundamental question at stake 
today is war. I do not mean whether war 
. will break out, but what kind of war. The 
) very notion of war has become ambiguous. 
: Now, in general, a state of war exists when- 
4 ‘ ever the enemy is identified and steps are 
taken to reduce or control or eliminate him. 
Until recently the term “war” has been ap- 
plied only to hot war, and even now when 
people speak of war they usually mean the 
fireworks. But the development in recent 
years of new methods of taking steps against 
‘oa ~ the enemy has necessitated the distinction 
; between “hot” and “cold” war. For the ob- 
2 jective of reducing or controlling or elimi- 
+7 nating the enemy can, under modern condi- 
J tions, be reached through a variety of means 
“a short of armed conflict, and no nation will 
\ -precipitate such a conflict if it can gain its 
objective without it. The new methods in- 
. clude “infiltration,” “the softening up of the 
enemy from within,” “subversion or indirect 
aggression,” “fifth-columnism and the in- 
citement of civil strife from abroad,” a whole 
host of measures which clever prop 
can take through the radio and the press and 
\ which disciplined and dedicated agents with 
lots of money at their disposal can adminis- 
\ ter through ruthless action by bribery or 
. blackmail or intimidation or assassination or 
i smear tactics or forged documents. 
& Thus, so far as war is concerned, this is 
< not the age of the old legalistic notion of 
‘ direct aggression. We speak of the critical 
world situation. A fundamental aspect of 
‘ this situation is that everywhere there is a 
t listening ear, a staring eye, a paid agent. 
\ This is not the age of war in the classical 
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sense, but of infiltration and indirect aggres- 
sion; of espionage and counterespionage; of 
the softening up of the will and the resolve; 
of the undermining of character and morale; 
of slander and character assassipation; of 
bribery and demoralization; of the manipu- 
lation of the press and the radio in the most 
vicious manner. 

This is the age of the arousal of the 
darkest passions in man, the age of the 
dread mob spirit, the spirit of terror, and re- 
vénge, the spirit that lives on scapegoats and 
personalities, on blood and sacrifice, the 
spirit that, to be placated and propitiated, 
demands a victim every day. It is like the 
dragon in the legend of St. George who 
asked for a fair damsel every morning, and 
perhaps today also every evening; and be- 
lieve me it takes someone like St. George 
in the name of somebody higher than him- 
self to stab and kill the modern dragon 
with his mighty sword. 

In short, this is the age of cold war, and 
those who keep on talking about aggression 
and about territorial integrity and political 
independence, as though these were the 
real worries, are either naive or hypocrites 
or not living in this age or only using these 
terms as temporary expedients. 

DEFENSE AGAINST NEW TYPE WAR IS ESSENTIAL 


The result has been a general terroriza- 
tion of people; they are afraid to stick out 
their neck; they are afraid to call things by 
their exact name; they voluntarily accept to 
be hypnotized and lulled; in fact, they prac- 
tice the macabre art of self-hypnosis them- 
selves; they say to themselves, “Let some- 
body else do it, let somebody else take the 
blow, let me repair to some lee and hide 
myself in quiet.” And he who has no ade- 
quate means of defending himself in this 
strange kind of warfare, in this brave new 
world, he who, for whatever reason, even if it 
be the best of reasons, is not able to retaliate 
in kind, is simply lost. 


WE MUST WIN COLD TYPE WAR 


It is my opinion that the West is- weak 
in this new kind of warfare; that it cannot 
congratulate itself because it has deterred 
aggression when the real question is whether 
it can deter subversion; and that of course 
communism will always carry out a peace of- 
fensive in the classical sense of no aggression 
when it is all the time waging a most suc- 
cessful war in the neoclassical sense of in- 
filtration, neutralization, and subversion. 

What is really at stake today concerning 
war is not so much who will win the arms 
race, although that is most important, as 
the ability of the free world to win the cold 
war. The difficulty of this challenge should 
never cause one so to lose his patience as 
to think of hot war as the only way out. 
For that is no way out at all. But if com- 
munism persists in waging its own kind of 
war, as I believe it will, it ought to be beaten 
at its own game; and I believe it can be 
beaten without stooping to its methods. 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION MUST JUSTIFY ITSELF 


Western civilization is beleaguered today. 
It is called upon to justify itself. Its funda- 
mental values are not only denied and op- 
posed by international communism and 
questioned by the awakened old cultures of 
Asia and Africa, but within its own ranks 
skepticism and unbelief are working havoc. 
So far as the Western World is concerned, 
the deepest thing at stake is its faith in its 
values and its ability to justify and defend 
them. 

Can the Western World be conceived with- 
out the people freely electing-and dismissing 
those who govern them? And yet it is that 
very principle of free representative gov- 
ernment that is denied by communism and 
many another system. 

Where would Western civilization be with- 
out the doctrine that the individual human 
person is the highest visible reality? And 
yet this is precisely what is deriied, and the 
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party or the system or thé nation or some 
abstract set of ideas is put above man. 

Where would Western civilization be with- 
out struggle and hard work and adventure 
and taking risks and some law by which 
people live? And yet look at the softness, 
and ease, and lawlessness, and refusal to 
take risks, and quest of pleasure and secu- 
rity, which infect the whole world. 

Where would Western civilization be with- 
out the cumulative continuity of four or five 
thousand years of history, which enables the 
mind in identifying itself with this. whole 
stretch to contemplate, for instance, the 4th 
century B.C. or the 13th century A.D. in 
itself and for itself, and to learn a great deal 
from it? And yet history today is precisely 
the rejection of history, the chopping up of 
the past, the setting up of a multitude of 
arbitrary beginnings, the selection of only 
those themes and values that fit into a pre- 
conceived frame. 

Where would Western civilization be with- 
out the personal freedom to think and seek 
and speak and be? And yet in many parts 
of the world only the party or the dictator is 
free, and even this freedom is subservient to 
the lust for power and glory. 

Where would the wonderful tradition of 
science and knowledge enshrined in the 
great universities be without the principle 
that there is a fixed, independent, and at- 
tainable truth in every field of inquiry? 
And yet truth is regarded by many today as 
only that which serves the party or the 
nation or the revolution or the government, 
and the whole intellectual quest becomes the 
handmaid.of power. 

Where would Western civilization be 
without the imminent operation of a per- 
sonal God? And yet the first principle of 
communism is precisely militant atheism, 
and in the pantheistic revivals elsewhere the 
personal character of God is altogether 
denied. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF OUR CULTURE ARE AT STAKE 


Free representative government, the pri- 
macy of the human person, the moral law, 
the continuity of history, freedom, truth, 
and God—it is these things that are at stake 
today. They are all rejected and opposed 
from without, and some of them are doubted 
or compromised from within. Is life worth 
living without them? And yet if people do 
not wake up, life will not be worth living. 

A mighty spiritual revival therefore is 
needed. For much more than peace is at 
stake. The revival must take hold not only 
of individuals here and there, but of whole 
installations; not only of the leaders, but of 
the grass roots. The complacent and soft 
must be thoroughly shaken. When they 
congratulate themselves, they ought to con- 
gratulate themselves on real things. When 
they sit back and pontificate, they ought to 
be anxious how history will judge the 50 
years from now. They ought to show that 
they and their culture are growing in the 
mastery of the deep and ultimate. They 
ought to prove that they are galvanized into 
a keen awareness of what is really at stake. 

The ideal of a settled, successful, ‘Selfish’ 
life is wholly inadequate. One craves to 
see great themes sought and discussed, great 
causes espoused. One burns for the re- 
introduction into life of the pursuit of 
greatness, And yet everywhere I go I find 
people sitting at the edge of their seats 
waiting to be shown the way. It is not 
therefore their fault that they stay in that 
posture. 

The time is here, I feel, for a vast ad- 
vance on many fronts. I am persuaded that 
there are virtually infinite possibilities, both 
material and moral, wherewith to vindicate 
freedom against unfreedom, joy of living 
against tyranny, man against all that is 
subhuman and inhuman, truth against 
darkness and falsehood, and God against the 
devil and his works, <The only question is 
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whether the realm of freedom will prove 
worthy of its possibilities. 

Mr. Dulles understood what was at stake. 
He gave his life that freedom and decency 
and justice and real peace should not perish 
from the earth. He could not have given 
more. 

Mr. Robert Murphy, whom we are gathered 
to honor tonight, also understands what is 
to stake. He sees the details in the perspec- 
tive of the whole... May he be granted 4 
long life still in the service of his country 
and the world, to the end that wherever he 
goes the realm of freedom shall not shrink, 
and whatever he does shall be blessed with 
the firmness and fruitfulness of the eternal. 





Death of Msgr. John L. McNulty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we in New Jersey were sad- 
dened indeed to learn last week of the 
death of Msgr. John L. McNulty, presi- 
dent of Seton Hall University. He was 
truly an outstanding citizen, dedicated 
to the service of God and country. 

No finer description of his many, 
many contributions can be found than 
in an editorial I have before me from 
the Paterson News of May 28, 1959, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mscr. Jonun L, McNuity 


The sudden passing of Right Reverend 
Monsignor John L. McNulty, president of 
Seton Hall University, is a loss not only to 
the Catholic Church and its people he had 
served with such fidelity through his life- 
time, but to New Jersey as well. For here 
indeed was a man in whom greatness abided, 
a family trait so magnificently exemplified 
by him and his revered brother, Bishop 
James A. McNulty, of the Paterson diocese. 

Like his brother, Monsignor McNulty was 
born to the cloth, and even beyond that, 
he was a brilliant educator who won notable 
awards from numerous institutions. Begin- 
ning in the comparatively obscure position 
as an instructor in religion and French at 
Seton Hall back in 1926, he rose to head of 
the language department, then to dean of 
the urban division of the college. When 
the then president Msgr. James F. Kelley, 
now of Ridgewood, resigned, Monsignor Mc- 
Nulty was appointed to the post by the late 
Archbishop Walsh and ever since, its growth 
has been little less than phenomenal. 

Under his dynamic leadership, Seton Hall 
College became a university; New Jersey 
acquired its first college for medicine and 
dentistry in the name of Seton Hall in 
1956, a law school was instituted followed 
by an institute of Far Eastern studies and 
another in Italian. 

Monsignor McNulty’s ambition for his uni- 
versity was boundless and quenchless—an 
expansive building program brought about 
completion of a new dormitory in South 
Orange, @ science laboratory and library, 
downtown buildings in Newark, and a co- 
educational college on Ellison Street in 
Paterson where students pursue their courses 
night and day. Costs of these programs 
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mounted into the millions, but this pre- 
sented no barrier to a man who knew none 
and for whom the world was his oyster. 

Beyond church, beyond education, Mon- 
signor McNulty, like his distinguished 
brother,- was an outspoken protagonist of 
tolerance and understanding. For bigotry 
he had no patience, nor for anything un- 
American forebearance. 

Typical was his denunciation as far back 
as 1943 of “isms,” when he proclaimed in 
a speech: ; 

“There is no place in the United States 
for Fascists, Nazis or Communists; there is 
mo place for anti-Semites, anti-Catholics 
nor anti-Protestants.” 

Such was the universality of a leader of 
the Catholic church. 

And so a brilliant career ends and we 
are all the loser for its sad close. 

Especially to the brother who graduated 
with him from the University of Louvain, 
Belgium in 1925, and who was ordained 
with him that same year, does the earnest 
condolence of the people of the State pour 
out. 

Surely the passing of his beloved priest- 
brother at the peak of his career is a heavy 
cross to bear in the midst of his great cares 
as the head of the vast diocese over which 
he presides. But the Lord is good. He is 
merciful and in his hour of sorrow, he and 
other members of the family will be warmed 
by the knowledge that all men and women 
of deep sincerity and good will will pray 
for peaceful repose of the departed and 
comfort for those who remain to mourn, 





General Accounting Office Valuable Tool 
in Rooting Out Inefficiency, Favor- 
itism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
as we all know, much of the important 
work of our Federal Government for 
the people of this country is done by 
conscientious Government employees 
who rarely if ever receive public notice 
or acclaim. It is to their ever-abiding 
credit that they make the outstanding 
contribution that they do. 

We here in Congress have a group 
of hard-working and dedicated employ- 
ees who have continued to be of in- 
valuable assistance to us ever since the 
creation of their position. I am speak- 
ing of the General Accounting Office— 
an invaluable arm of the Congress in 
determining the efficiency and economy 
of the conduct of our Federal Govern- 
ment, 

The General Accounting Office is made 
up of highly qualified accounting ex- 
perts whose assigned task is to present 
to the Congress their conclusions after 
independent audits to determine how 
well the financial affairs of the Govern- 
ment are being handled. A number of 
very revealing reports have been issued 
by the General Accounting Office in re- 
cent weeks but perhaps none more in- 
teresting than two which occassioned 
editorial comment by the Beaumont 
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(Tex.) Enterprise and the Beaumont 
Journal. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that each citi- 
zen of the United States is personally 
indebted to the employees of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office for their long 
and painstaking work which has been 
instrumental in the savings of substan- 


tial sums of our tax money. Our people 


want plainly honest and efficient Gov- 
ernment and the General Accounting 
Office is an important tool in rooting 
out inefficiency and favoritism. 

So that our fellow Members of Con- 
gress may have an opportunity to read 
these splendid editorials pointing up the 
contribution of the General Accounting 
Office, I offer the following editorials to 
be printed in today’s CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

[From the Beaumont Enterprise, May 12, 

1959] 


Secrecy. Is CostTLy 


The General Accounting Office has done 
some more digging into the United States 
Air Force’s ledgers and come up with results 
which prove that these skilled auditors 
should have been permitted to dig where 
they were shut out last year. 

The GAO has accused Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. of giving the Air Force cost figures on 
132 transport planes in 1954 and 1956 which 
the company knew were $4,110,600 too high. 
It’s contended that this alleged overpricing 
would have given Lockheed a $1,251,000 profit 
if GAO had not discovered it. 

The Air Force, the Pentagon and the ad- 
ministration would do well to recall how the 
GAO tried for several months last year to 
obtain a copy of an Air Force inspector gen- 
eral’s report entitled “Survey on Manage- 
ment of the Ballistic Missile Program.” The 
Air Force claimed that if this report were 
entrusted to GAO, the national security 
taight be endangered, President Eisenhower 
backed the Air Force but a House subcom- 
mittee dissented, saying security wouldn’t be 
harmed. . . 

Instead of objecting to GAO scrutiny of 
the missile program, the Air Force should 
welcome it—unless it has something to hide. 
At any rate, the GAO can help the Air Force 
make the defense dollar go further. The 
Lockheed case is evidence of that. 





[From the Beaumont Journal, Monday, May 
4, 1959] 


Am Force REvEALS UTTER CONTEMPT OF 
CONGRESS AND TAXPAYER 


That the U.S. Air Force utterly disregards 
the taxpayer has long been known. But no 
one knew this branch of the Armed Forces 
would flout the direct orders of Congress. 
The General Accounting Office has revealed 
that the Air Force has spent or obligated on 
its new Academy nearly $60 million more 
than Cohgress gave it permission to spend. 

And to further rub salt in the wound, GAO 
says the cost of the service school may go to 
nearly double what Congress has authorized 
bylaw. The Air Force was granted $139 mil- 
lion to build and equip the Academy. But it 
has already spent or obligated $197 million 
“and anticipated additional cost of $72 mil- 
lion, a total cost of $269 million.” 

The American taxpayers haven’t begrudged 
the Air Force its Academy, but they have ex- 
pected it to be built economically. Least of 
all, was it thought the Air Force would switch 
funds around and run up the cost. 

Since its conception, the Academy at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., has been in hot water. 
There have been many complaints about its 
ultramodern architecture and extravagance 
in planning. There have also been some 
strong complaints about the site. 
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Now the Air Force has shown contempt for 
both Congress and the taxpayer by extrava- 
gances that will far exceed its estimates. 
Too, more than $6 million specifically ear- 
marked before Congress-as being for family 
houbing has been used for other purposes. 

More than $8 million was spent on such 
things as a hockey rink, a museum, golfing 
facilities and other items which the report 
charges were either unmentioned to Con- 
gress or understated on costs. 

It’s time Congress stepped in and halted 
this wasting of money. Almost anything 
that would trim the Air Force’s high-living 
wings would not be too harsh. It’s also a 
good occasion to give the General Accounting 
Office a hearty hand of approval for its vigil- 
ant efforts to keep spending from getting out 
of hand. The individual taxpayer should be 
eternally grateful. 





Permanent Status for Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, Representative CoRNELIus E. 
GALLAGHER, of New Jersey, a member of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
recently spent 10 days in Berlin as chair- 
man of a special study mission. 

In this capacity, he-~was able to observe 
firsthand the problems of Berlin. In a 
series of articles, he probes the under- 
lying cause-and-effect of the rapidly de- 
teriorating situation which holds such a 
serious threat to world peace. 


In a clear-cut, concise fashion, Mr. 
GALLAGHER presents things as they are, 
and not as we might wish them to be In 
his first article he says: 

We cannot abandon hope of the eventual 
reunification of Germany * * * however, we 
must face up to the fact that reunification 
now or in the near future is not likely, 


Confronted as we are with the need 
not only to ease the present situation by 
provising a temporary solution, he says: 

The United States and her allies must look 
beyond the present crisis and insist on agree- 
ments which are clearly defined and of some 
permanency. 


It is obvious to say that the impact of 
decisions which will be made in Berlin 
today will have far-reaching conse- 
quences for years to come. 

As a guide for all of us interested in 
seeking out solutions and for the atten- 
tion of my distinguished colleagues, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, Representa- 
tive GALLAGHER’s first article, entitled 
“Foreign Ministers Should Seek Perma- 
nent Status for Berlin.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ForEIGN MINISTERS SHOULD SEEK PERMANENT 
STaTus FoR BERLIN 

(By Representative Corne.tus E. GALLAGHER, 

member, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

House of Representatives) 

In any negotiations between the free na- 
tions of the West dnd the Seviet Union, seek- 
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ing to dissolve the present crisis in Berlin, 
the United States and her allies must look 
beyond the present crisis and insist on 
agreements which are clearly defined and of 
some permanency. This is the task con- 
fronting Secretary of State Herter and the 
ministers of the other free nations in their 
forthcoming meetings with representatives 
of Communist nations. 

What is needed most in Berlin is a perma- 
nent agreement that would spell out work- 
ing arrangements for the continued support 
of the military garrison of the Allied Powers, 
the citizens of West Berlin, and the mainte- 
nance of the economy and commerce of West 
Germany. 

Only if this sort of agreement is reached 
can we hope to avoid in time to come—a 


_ month, a year, or longer—repetition of 


crisis. 

It is important that the immediate prob- 
lems stemming from the Berlin crisis be 
studied and understood against the broad 
background of East-West relations as they 
presently exist and as they may be carried 
on in years to come. 

We are in trouble in Berlin today because 
there are no clear-cut and well-defined agree- 
ments. Certainly we have a right to be in 
that city, just as the Soviet Union has a right 
to be there. But nowhere is there a formal 
agreement which was ever intended to have 
any degree of permanency. 

What agreements do exist were drawn up 
some 14 years ago, and it was never expected 
by those who prepared them that they were 
to be anything but temporary in nature. 

As an example of the type of agreement on 
which we base certain rights in our dealings 
with the Russians in Berlin, the right to deny 
inspection of our vehicles moving through 
Communist East Germany is based on a 
memorandum for record written by Gen. 
Lucius Clay following a discussion on the 
subject with the Russian Marshal Zhukov. 
Clay at the time was Military Governor in 
Germany. 

While we should aim for agreements that 
will work to our advantage in future dealings 
with the Soviet, there should be no under- 
estimating the urgency of the present crisis. 
The thought is intended as a guide in seeking 
solutions that will do more than temporarily 
ease tension in Berlin. 

A well-defined agreement of status will 
bring to both East and West Berlin a degree 
of stability that is badly needed. Neither 
sector can be expected to live from crisis 
to crisis. The impact of such uncertainty 
is telling on the economy, the Government, 
and the people. 

The writer is aware that we cannot aban- 
don hope of the eventual reunification of 
Germany, and that we must keep the desire 
for freedom alive in the hearts of the East 
Germans. However, we must face up to the 
fact that reunification now or in the near 
future is not likely. 

Next best, then, is to bring about stability 
in the economy, the administration, and the 
day-to-day, year-to-year living of the people 
of Berlin. 

In addition to doing this, a new status 
of agreement would eliminate the vague and 
ambiguous arrangements on which we base 
the right to our position in Berlin. Thus, 
we would reduce the likelihood of new crisis 
and the likelihood of war. ° 

We have in the past given up certain 
rights, particularly in the period following 
the 1948 blockade of Berlin. The Allied 
Powers no longer, for example, maintain 
motor patrols on the Autobahn from Helm- 
stedt to Berlin, nor do we maintain rest 
stations or installations of any type along 
the way. During the 1948 blockade, tele- 
phone lines which were maintained by the 
allies along the corridor were cut. These 
have never been put back into operation. 

These, admittedly, are minor points, but 
they are rights which we abandoned and they 
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serve to point up the need for agreements 
covering all phases of our position in Berlin. 

In any move toward negotiating a new 
status for Berlin, the West should deter- 
mine what rights are necessary to the exist- 
ence of West Berlin as a healthy economic 
and political body and should settle for 
nothing léss than measures which will 
assure such a status. 





The Case Against Capital Punishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 7, 1959, I introduced H.R. 870, a bill 
to abolish the death penalty under all 
laws of the United States except the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

In this connection, I am pleased to 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article by Daniel 
M. Berman as it appeared in the New 
Jersey State Bar Journal, winter 1959 
issue: 

THe Cast AGAINST CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 

(By Daniel M. Berman) 


(Evrror’s Notre.—A few months ago, Dela- 
ware, our neighbor, abolished capital punish- 
ment. As this goes to the printer, a press 
report indicates that a special commission 
has recommended the end of the death pen- 
alty in Massachusetts. The commission 
found that execution was not a deterrent to 
murder and did more social harm than good.) 


As far back as 1915, the New Jersey Senate 
passed a bill abolishing the death penalty in 
this State. But the bill was lost in the 
assembly. However, the following year the 
mandatory death penalty in murder was 
eliminated and the jury given the power to 
recommend life imprisonment. In 1919, the 
jury’s prerogative was further clarified. 

The Legislature in New Jersey has again 
been in the process of considering whether 
to do away with capital punishment, without 
getting down to a decision. The long trans- 
cript of the well-attended, 2-day public hear- 
ing in 1958, probably constitutes the most 
impressive monument to citizen concern on 
this issue anywhere and any time in the Na- 
tion’s history, according to Hugh Adam 
Bedau, of the Department of Philosophy of 
Princeton University, who has spearheaded 
the fight for abolition in this State. The 
curious fact is that, in practice, the death 
penalty here as elsewhere has already been 
curtailed almost to the point of actual aboli- 
tion. 

Legislatures seem to be lagging everywhere 
behind the courts, in this particular, and in 
this State it is to be wondered sometimes 
whether some legislators are even familiar 
with the opinions of the courts. In some 
States and in the Federal system as well, the 
lawmakers have actually lengthened the list 
of offenses which, in theory, may be pun- 
ished by execution. But judges and juries 
show increasing reluctance to impose the 
ultimate penalty. 

The contrast is evident in the fact that, 
although there are 31 separate capital of- 
fenses on the books in the United States, 
only 7 have ever been punish by death. New 
Jersey’s case is somewhat typical. Although 
the State has executed criminals for only 
the offenses of first-degree murder and kid- 
naping, it statutes list two other capital 
crimes: treason, and—a whimsical item— 
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attempts to assault the President, any of- 
ficial in the line of succession to the Presi- 
dency, a Governor, or the “heir apparent or 
heir presumptive to the throne of a foreign 
state.” 

PRACTICE VERSUS THEORY 

Paradoxically, then, there has been & 
steady drop in the number of executions 
in the United States, even as the list of 
capital crimes has been lengthened. In the 
1930's, the average year saw 150 convicted 
felons pay the supreme penalty. By 1951 the 
number has fallen to 105, and in both 1956 
and 1957, it stood at 65. In 1957, only 22 of 
the 42 jurisdictions retaining capital punish- 
ment actually used it—and a majority of 
the ‘executions took place in four States, 
Georgia, Louisiana, California, and Texas. 
New Jersey has had no executions since 
August 1956; in the past 2 years, the State 
supreme court has ordered new trials in most 
first-degree murder cases it has reviewed. 

A considerable number of State have been 
making efforts to abolish capital punish- 
ment in theory as it has already been limited 
in practice. In 1958 the six abolitionist 
States—Michigan, Rhode Island, North Da- 
kota, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Maine— 
were joined by Delaware, and the admission 
of Alaska to the Union adds still another 
State to the ranks. In a referendum in 
1958, Oregon came within 10,000 votes (out 
of a total of more than half a million) of 
approving abolition. And there are strong 
abolitionist movements in California, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee—and, of course, 
New Jersey. 

Thus, although theory still lags behind 
practice, the trend seems clear: Capital pun- 
ishment is on the way out. 

An important reason for its demise is the 
modern shift in emphasis from retribution 
to rehabilitation as the goal of penology. 
The present tendency is to attempt, first 
and foremost, to remove the conditions in 
which crime tends to breed. And, when a 
crime is committed, its perpetrator becomes 
a logical subject for study to determine 
whether he can be made fit for reinstates 
ment in free society. Viewed in this light, 
the death penalty is an anachronistic relic 
of retributive justice. - 

THE DEATH PENALTY DOES NOT DETER 


There is, however, an even more compel- 
ling reason why capital punishment has been 
losing ground: It has failed as a deterrent 
to crime. 

The death penalty as a weapon against 
major offenses seems perfectly good com- 
monsense: the greater the crime, the great- 
er the threat needed to deter it. 
sense, however, has broken down in the 
sa of statistics. Several deserve enumera- 
tion: 

1.-As the number of executions has fallen, 
the murder rate might have been expected 
to increase, if the deterrent theory is valid. 
Tt has, however, gone steadily down. When 
proponents of capital punishment claim that 
the decline would have been even more 
rapid if there were more executions, they ex- 
change the terra firma of provable fact for 
the wild blue yonder of sheer speculation. 

2. States and nations which have scrapped 
the death penalty have generally seen no in- 
crease in the incidence of murder. A British 
Royal Commission, after a 4-year study of 
the problem, concluded: “* * * there is no 
clear evidence in any of the figures we have 
examined that abolition of capital punish- 
ment has led to an increase of the homi- 
cide rate, or that its reintroduction has led 
to a fall.” 


3. States which have eliminated capital 
punishment have lower murder rates than 
those which retain it. In 1957, for example, 
the abolitionist States Maine and Rhode 
island had lower rates than New England 
as a whole, Michigan and Wisconsin fared 


Common-. 
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better than the East North Central States 
generally, and Minnesota and North Da- 
kota were well below the average of the 
West North Central States. In striking con- 
trast, Georgia, with the largest number of 
executions in the Nation (14 in 1957), had 
the lion’s share of the murders. 

It is difficult to study these statistical facts 
without concluding that apparently capital 
punishment is totally ineffective as a de- 


‘terrent to murder. Perhaps the explanation 


is simply that while fear of punishment 
often dissuades people from committing 
minor crimes, for which the motive may be 
trivial, it has no effect on major crimes, for 
which the motive is often overwhelming. 
Certainly knowledge of consequences does 
not enter into the thinking of a psychopath. 
Neither can it stay the hand of the man 
who kills in a wild fit of rage. The only 
class of murderers for which capital pun- 
ishment could have any deterrent value is 
professional gunmen—and we have per- 
versely deprived the death penalty of pre- 
cisely the quality which might make it some- 
what effective with this group: certainly 
that it will be imposed on the malefactor. 

As a matter of fact, only about 1 percent 
of those convicted of intentional homicide 
are obliged to walk the last mile. With odds 
of almost 100-to-1 in his favor, why should 
the professional criminal hesitate? In addi- 
tion, we have made the deterrent even less 
effective by painstakingly attempting to make 
executions more “humane.” Surely we are 
guilty of the iptome of inconsistency when, 
while retaining the death penalty for its de- 
terrent value, we continue searching for 
swifter and more painless methods of ad- 
ministering it. 

In any event, the professional gunman 
represents only a small fraction of the num- 
ber executed. Of the 157 men New Jersey has 
put to death, for example, only 45 had ever 
been institutionalized—and presumably few 
of these could accurately be labelled “pro- 
fessionals.” - 


WHO PAYS THE PENALTY? 


Thus the statistics, buttressed by logic, 
indicate the futility of capital punishment as 
@ deterrent. But there is an additional, 
tragically ironical possibility to consider: its 
existence may actually tend to boost the 
murder rate. A disturbing indication of this 
was furnished by the British, who began an 
18-month suspension of death penalty at the 
end of 1955. During the moratorium, the 
Home Office reports, the number of murders 
was almost 10 percent below what it had been 
during the preceding year and a half. And, 
during the 18 months after the hangman’s 
vacation ended, the number of murders 
jumped more than 25 percent. The experi- 
ence of most other abolitionist countries and 
States also indicates the possibility that 
there is a contagion between executions and 
capital crimes. 

The reasons for this are by no means clear, 
Perhaps capital punishment, by diminishing 
respect for human life, actually breaks down 
a most formidable barrier to murder. Or per- 
haps the explanation is that an execution 
glorifies both the killer and his deed. How 
else can one interpret the common phe- 
nomenon of innocent men confessing to 
murders? Why else does the number of 
murders seem to rise on the nights execu- 
fions take place? 

If explanations of the possible correlation 
between capital punishment and murder are 
difficult, there is nothing obscure about an- 
other fact concerning the death penalty: it 
has been used far more frequently against 

than against whites. From 1930 to 
1957, with whites composing about 90 per- 
cent of the population, more than half the 
executions in the United States were of 
Negroes, according to official statistics of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. The figures are 
especially horrifying with regard to execu- 
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tions for rape: 7 Southern States which 
doomed 78 Negroes for the offense have never 
put a white man to death for it although 
many have been convicted. 

The use of capital punishment as an in- 
strument of race hatred is perhaps only part 
of a larger problem. Clarence Darrow put 
his finger on it when he predicted that no 
rich man would ever be executed. Warden 
Lewis E. Lawes, of Sing Sing, who led 150 
men to the electric chair, testified that the 
forecast was accurate. “All were poor and 
most of them were friendless,” he reported. 
None could afford a good lawyer. 

Much of the same statement would have 
to be made by New Jersey’s wardens. 
Twenty-eight percent of those who suf- 
fered the death penalty in this State were 
foreign born and 34 percent were Negroes. 
The remainder, too, were poor and unedu- 
cated. Only a few had advanced as far as 
high school; hardly any had been graduated. 
Of the 157, only 1 had had a college educa- 
tion. 

THE PENALTY IS SELF-DFEATING 

But the class implications of capital pun- 
ishment are something of a peripheral issue. 
There are other, even more relevant argu- 
ments which are helping the -abolitionist 
cause: 

1. The wrong man is sometimes convicted. 
Readers of Edwin M. Borchard’s “Convicting 
the Innocent” and Jerome and Barbara 
Frank’s “Not Guilty” do not have to be con- 
vinced that mistakes can be made. When 


the wrongfully accused is still alive, at least 


some sort of restitution can be made. 

2. The existence of capital punishment 
results in the freeing of many guilty men, 
since juries are reluctant to convict when 
execution will probably—or certainly—follow. 

3. In States where death is the punishment 
for crimes like kidnaping and armed rob- 
bery, the offender has nothing to lose by 
committing murder in order to liquidate the 
witnesses. 

4. Capital punishment makes jury selec- 
tion difficult, since many prospective good 
men and true are also disbelievers in the 
death penalty. 

THE HAINES BILL 


As knowledge of all these facts spreads, 
the cause of abolition advances. The ques- 
tion now is: should New Jersey join the 
procession? 

The current drive is led by C. William 
Haines, Republican, of Burlington. In com- 
mittee hearings on his proposed bills, an 
array of distinguished witnesses has brought 
the facts about capital punishment to the 
attention of the legislature. Their general 
point of view is that New Jersey, with its 
streamlined court system, its progressive 
probation and parole methods, and its ad- 
vanced institutional programs should now 
take the logical next step. 

The next step as Mr. Haines outlines it is 
by no means soft on the criminal. On the 
contrary, the Haines measure would mean 
that no one convicted of first-degree murder 
could be paroled until he had served 30 full 
years of his sentence. Lifers paroled under 
the present law have served an average of 
less than 19 years. ‘The difficult release pro- 
cedure now recommended is especially de- 
plorable, because murderers—who are sel- 
dom professional criminals—are generally 
considered particularly parole risks. 
In New Jersey, only 10 of the 117 lifers 
released since the parole board was estab- 
lished in 1949 ha¥Ve violated parole. None 
of them committed another murder. 

But although some think that life im- 
prisonment, particularly in Assemblyman 
Haines’ formulation, is based on the same 
outmoded theory as capital punishment, 
abolition of the death penalty would at 
least advance the line of scrimmage a little 
closer to the goak of rational penology. In 
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any event, some think the Haines bill is all 
the people will accept at the present time. 
Possibly, however, we give the public too 
little credit. One wonders what the atti- 
tude of the man-in-the-street might be if 
he was informed, in addition to the argu- 
ments outlined above, of the following: 

Executions are not cheaper than life 
terms when one counts the cost of the 
lengthy ‘ trials and elaborate appeals to 
which capital cases almost invariably lead. 

Thirty-three nations have discarded the 
death penalty without regrets, and Britain 
has recently abridged its catalog of capital 
crimes. 

The death penalty used to be imposed for 
the most petty crimes, but it was scrapped 
upon the realization that it seemed to have 
little deterrent power even against these. 

If the case against capital punishment is 
as overwhelming as the statistics and sound 
reason seem to indicate, immediate aboli- 
tion would appear called for. If not, now 
is a good time for the death penalty’s pro- 
ponents to come forward and prove their 
case. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 93 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article appearing in the 
Beaver (Pa.) Valley Times of December 
27, 1957, entitled ““Many Industries Are 
Polluting Streams”: 

Many INDUSTRIES ARE POLLUTING STREAMS 


Beaver County communities situated along 
the Ohio River and its tributaries are spend- 
ing or planning to spend millions of dollars 
for the construction of sewage disposal sys- 
tems in compliance with Pennsylvania’s 
Clean Streams Act. 

Similar projects are underway in seven 
other States which, with Pennsylvania, are 
signatories to a sanitary water compact. The 
other States are Ohio, New York, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, and Illi- 
nois. Provisions of the compact are being 
carried out under supervision of the Ohio 
River Valley Water Sanitation Commission. 

In its annual report, the commission cites 
the progress which has been made in cleaning 
up streams in the eight States. Municipal 
sewage-purification facilities serving 76 out 
of every 100 people living along the Ohio 
River are now in operation or being com- 
pleted, according to the report. Nine years 
ago, the report said, the ratio was less than 
1 out of every 100 persons. 

The report also points out that 116 com- 
munities with a total population of more 
than 2 million people depend upon the Ohio 
River for their water supply. In the entire 
Ohio River Valley, with a total population of 
approximately 7,600,000, less than 300 com- 
munities have not yet started construction 
of sewage treatment systems. 

But there is a disturbing factor in. the 
commission’s report. It is the fact that in- 
dustries are not keeping pace with munici- 
palities in eliminating stream pollution. Al- 
though the number of adequate industrial 
waste purification systems has been more 
than doubled in the past 9 years, 1,431 plants 
still discharge waste directly into the Ohio 
and its tributaries, the commission reported. 
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Unless and until all municipalities, indus- 
trial firms and mining companies along the 
Ohio River and its tributaries above Beaver 
County cease dumping sewage and other 
waste matter into the streams the millions of 
dollars being spent by county communities 
for water purification facilities will be 
wasted. 





More Economic Folly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial entitled “More Economic 
Folly,” from the Freeport (Ill.) Journal- 
Standard of May 26, 1959: 

MorE ECONOMIC FOLLY 


The response of Congress to President 
Eisenhower’s warning concerning mounting 
agricultural surpluses has been far from en- 
couraging. The House has produced only 
gestures that seem to promise some relief, 
but really spell out more economic folly. 

One is a House vote to restrict individual 
price support loans to $50,000. The other is 
a House vote to lop $100 million from the 
appropriation for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in order to put pressure on it 
to dispose of present stocks. 

These are deceptive passes at a problem of 
which the Nation has been increasingly 
aware over the past several years, and which 
is steadily growing worse. The more the 
Government holds up support prices, the 
more the surpluses grow. 

It is true, the big producers got the big- 
gest benefits, and the vote to limit loans to 
$50,000 has the appearance of an effort to 
shut out the big fellows and aid the small 
farmers. But its effect will be to cause the 
big farmers to sell. into the open market, 
thus tending to bring down prices and ac- 
centuate the plight of the smail farmer, 
increasing his dependence on the supports 
and necessitating the same total outlays, 
while surpluses continue to mount. 


The cut of $100 million in the CCC ap- 
propriation appears equally illusory. Its 
principal object was said to be to force 
Secretary Benson to dump more cotton 
abroad, a policy which will create friction 
with all other cotton-producing countries, at 
a time when we have more than enough 
trouble with them. But the incentive to 
the smaller cottongrower continues, and 
skeptics believe that in the end the net 
price supports cost will rise. 

Thus, Congress skirts about the edges of 
the trouble, which is in the price support 
system itself, applied at a moment of his- 
tory when intensive farming and scientific 
progress have made it possible to produce on 
reduced acreage the biggest crops of all 
time. 

Thus, John M. MacMillan, Jr., writing in 
the journal published by the University of 
Indiana School of Business, points out that 
since 1930, a depression year, corn acreage 
in this country has declined 25 percent, but 
production has nearly doubled. The in- 
crease per acre averages 160 percent. 

Similar stories are to be told in soybeans 
and wheat. Although the wheat produc- 
tion per acre averages only 27 bushels, big 
commercial producers are getting 60 to 70 
bushels, and new Pacific coast varieties are 
expected to reach 130 bushels. 
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A new and more factual approach to farm 
relief is obviously imperatively needed, to 
avoid further demoralization. 

Ne 





United States Plans To Sift Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article 
from the New York Times of Sunday, 
May 31, 1959: 

Unrrep STaTes PLans To Sirr ScrenceE—BvutT 

House Funp Cut IMPERILS PROGRAM OF 

TRANSLATING PERIODICALS 


(By John W. Finney) 


WASHINGTON, May 30.—The Government 
for the first time is moving to keep scientists 
informed on scientific developments in Com- 
munist China through translation of Chi- 
nese scientific publications. 

The National Science Foundation, as the 
Government’s central agency for dissemina- 
tion of international scientific information, is 
planning in the coming year to start trans- 
lating scientific publications from Com- 
munist China. 

The Foundation’s plans have a significance 
far beyond the objective of dissemination 
of scientific information for they constitute 
one of the first official recognitions of the 
potential scientific challenge presented by 
the Peiping regime. 


WOULD AVOID SURPRISE 


By embarking now on a program of trans- 
lating Chinese scientific literature, Founda- 
tion officials frankly hope that the United 
States will not be caught by surprise by 
scientific developments on the Chinese 
mainland, as occurred in the case of Soviet 
Union. 

The Foundation’s preliminary program for 
translation of Chinese scientific research 
results has become imperiled in recent weeks 
by economy cuts made by the House in the 
Foundation’s budget for the coming fiscal 
year. 

Unless the House cut is restored in the 
Senate, the Foundation will have to abandon 
its initial attempts at translation of Chi- 
nese Communist publications. It also will 
have to scale down a planned expansion in 
the translation of Russian publications. 


TRANSLATION FROM RUSSIA 


One impact of the Soviet sputniks has 
been a marked increase in translation of 
Soviet scientific literature, with the Gov- 
ernment now sponsoring translation of 70 
publications, half of them by the Founda-~- 
tion. 

The Foundation had been planning to in- 
crease its share to 45 in the coming year as 
part of an overall Government program to 
raise the number to 100. Under the House 
cut, the Foundation will have to abandon 
plans to translate five of the additional 
Soviet scientifiic journals. 

With Communist China, the Foundation 
had been planning to start off on a small 
scale with translation of two or three jour- 
nals as a pilot project pointing toward a 
rapid expansion in 1961. 

The modest program was explained by 
Foundation officials as resulting from diffi- 
culties posed by translation from the Chi- 
nese, One of the most critical problems is 
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the lack of competent translators, and to 
meet this problem the Foundation is ex- 
ploring the possibility of having the journals 
translated in some foreign cotUntries, such 
as Nationalist China, Japan, or India. 

According to a survey by the Foundation, 
there are about 450 scientific periodicals be- 
ing published in Communist China. The 
Foundation does not plan to translate all 
of these, but it does hope that ultimately 
2 good proportion of the significant Chi- 
nese scientific literature will be made avail- 
able. 

Over 200 Communist Chinese scientific 
periodicals are now being received by Gov- 
ernment libraries in the capital, such as 
the Library of Congress. 


MOST UNTRANSLATED 


Most of these publications, according to 
Dr. Burton W. Adkinson, head of the Foun- 
dation’s Office of Scientific Information, are 
lying on the shelfs untranslated—a condi- 
tion reminiscent of the inattention provided 
Soviet scientific literature preceding the ap- 
pearance of the first Soviet earth satellite. 

In emphasizing the necessity for proceed- 
ing now with a Chinese translation program, 
Dr. Adkinson noted in an interview that 
while the situation was not critical now, “in 
a few years Communist China may suddenly 
appear on the scene as one of the powers in 
the scientific and technical world.” : 

“If we don’t start translating their litera- 
ture today,” he said, “we are likely to be in 
the same position we were in 5 years ago 
with the Soviet Union, where we had a mass 
of untranslated material and were caught 
by surprise by Soviet scientific and tech- 
nological advances.” 

As appraised by Government, technological 
progress in Communist China is hampered 
by lack of trained personnel. It is believed, 
however, that this is only a temporary handi- 
cap, since the Peiping Government is known 
to be training thousands of scientists, engi- 
neers and technicians. 

An indication of the expanding effort in 
Communist China cited by officials is the 
report that the Chinese Academy of Sciences 
now has 68 research institutes—more than 
double the number existing in 1952. 





Lack of Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial, entitled “Lack of Cour- 
age,” from the Rockford (Ill.) Morning 
Star of May 27, 1959: 


LACK OF COURAGE 


With the Democratic majority lacking the 
courage to face up to the financing problem 
confronting the Federal highway program, 
the House Public Works Committee voted to 
allow spending for construction to exceed 
receipts of the highway trust fund, which 
is running out of money. 

The legislation approved 24 to 10 by the 
committee would empower the bureau of 
public roads to borrow money from the treas- 
ury, if necessary, to pay for construction un- 
der the existing program, rather than curtail 
the program or raise taxes. The committee 
recommended suspension, for-2 more years, 
of the pay-as-you-go provision sponsored by 
Senator Byrp of Virginia. The Byrd amend- 
ment to the 1956 law creating the highway 
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program provides that the Federal Govern- 
ment could not spend any more money than 
it had in the trust fund. Congress last year 
suspended the amendment for 1959 and 1960. 

The politically minded Democrats have re- 
fused to accept President Eisenhower's re- 
quest that the Federal gasoline tax be in- 
creased from the present 3 cents to 42 cents 
@ gallon to provide the revenue needed to 
keep the program going full scale. The Pres- 
ident wants to keep faith with the public, 
which was assured when the plan was 
adopted that it would operate on a pay-as- 
you-go basis through the highway trust fund, 
Dipping into the General Treasury is not @ 
proper alternative. 





Panama Canal Alternative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, uncer 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial in 
the May 9, 1959, issue of the Fort Worth, 
Tex., Star-Telegram: 

THE PANAMA CANAL PROJECT AND AN 
‘ ALTERNATIVE 

An effort by the U.S. Government to de- 
cide what to do about enlarging and mod- 
ernizing the crowded Panama Canal is co- 
iniciding with a Panamanian presidential 
campaign whose principal issue is apt to be 
greater participation in the canal’s earnings 
and a reversion of the Canal Zone to Panama. 

Before the United States commits itself to 
improvement of the canal the question of its 
future should be settled to the satisfaction 
of the national interest. What the Pana- 
manians perhaps need to be reminded of 
forcefully is the fact that alternatives to 
improvement of the canal exist, the fact that 
the United States can exist without the canal 
but that Panama cannot. 

If nothing except costs were involved, en- 
largement of the Panama ditch and perhaps 
its reduction to sea level would be the 
cheapest method of accommodating the 
growing traffic and bigger ships. But if con- 
trol of the waterway and incessant demands 
for @ greater share of its earnings are to 
complicate its administration it may be wiser 
to accept the additional) expense and cut an- 
other canal in another place. 

Treaty rights through Nicaragua already 
exist, but a lock canal through that route 
would cost some $4 billion compared with 
$1 billion for widening the Panama lock 
system and $2% billion for reducing the 
Panama Canal to sea level. 

The Panamanian insistence upon rights to 
the canal have increased since the Egyptian 
seizure of the Suez Canal and its revenues. 
The claim to ownership may be more polit- 
ical than genuine, but it constitutes an 
incessant embarassment to U.S. relations in 
the Central American area. Through it, the 
Panamanians apparently hope to exert suf- 
ficient pressure upon Washington to compel 
@ more even distribution of the revenue 
from the waterway, since Panama should be 
the first to recognize that it lacks the ability 
to operate it or the means of financing the 
necessary improvements. 

Certainly, in the circumstances, the Nica- 
raguan alternative should be fully explored, 
for it can be used as a lever to compe) the 
wihdrawal of Panamanian harassments of 
the U.S. position in the Canal Zone. An 
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example of these is the claim of a 12-mile 
limit for Panamanian waters. This, if it 
could be enforced, would leave the United 
States with a 3-mile limit at the canal 
entrances and blocked by 9 miles of Pan- 
amanian water before open sea is reached. 
Panama presumably could collect tolls from 
vessels seeking passage through its territorial 
seas in order to reach the canal. 

It would do no harm, and might do a 
lot of good for Panamanian thinking, if 
exploratory talks with Nicaragua were un- 
dertaken. A $4 billion canal through that 
country under proper safeguards might be 
a better investment than further expendi- 
tudes in Panama, which was a mosquito 
swamp until the canal was built and which 
easily could revert to that state if the trans- 
isthmian traffic were taken elsewhere. 





Another Honor for Joe Salerno 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Joseph A. 
Salerno has been chosen as one of the 
seven American delegates to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization Conven- 
tion at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Mr. Salerno is New England director 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Union. ‘ 

His 30 years of experience in the labor 
movement have equipped him with the 
skill and understanding that represent 
organized labor at its best. 

A man who believes deeply in the eco- 
nomic freedom that is expressed 
through collective bargaining, and is 
blessed with the personality and the 
character that inspire cooperation, he 
has been most successful as a labor 
leader. 

The harmony between labor and man- 
agement in the clothing manufacturing 
industry of New England has been of 
mutual benefit to workers and em- 
ployers. 

We who are friends of Joe Salerno, 
are confident that he will make many 
contributions to the proceedings at Ge- 
neva that will enhance world respect for 
the American labor movement and its 
achievements. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
want to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following story of Joe Sa- 
lerno’s career that was published in the 
May 29, 1959, issue of La Gazzetta del 
Massachusetts: 

JOSEPH A. SALERNO HoNoRED BY APPOINT- 
MENT AS A U.S. DELEGATE TO WORLD LABOR 
MEETING 
Joseph A. Salerno, one of the outstanding 

representatives of organized labor in the 

United States, has been named one of the 

seven top-ranking representatives of the 

United States at the convention of the In- 

ternational Labor Organization in Geneva, 

Switzerland, next week. 

Representatives of every nation in the 
world where labor is organized will parti- 
cipate in the convention. The objective is 
to seek an acceptable program for the solu- 
tion of problems affecting labor and man- 
agement throughout the world. 
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The signal honoring of Salerno is a tri- 
bute to his high standing among U.S. Gov- 
ernment and labor officials of the Nation. 

He has been identified with organized la- 
bor for more_than 40 years. In the last 
decade he has gained national recognition 
as one of the most dedicated and qualified 
spokesmen for labor in the Nation. His 
knowledge of world affairs gained by con- 
stant reading, and a great deal of travel is 
not excelled by any other American spokes- 
man for labor. 

For years he has been the New England 
director of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers union. His influence has extended 
throughout the Nation. He not only com- 
mands the loyalty and support of the mem- 
bership of his union but the confidence and 
friendship of employers with whom he has 
participated in many bargaining and other 
issues, 

He was born in Italy in 1897 and came to 
Boston with his family in 1907. He was a 
worker in a clothing factory at the age of 12 
and was a participant in the first strike of 
pants makers in 1910. 

He had an unquenchable thirst for knowl- 
edge to supplant his 2 years of regular school- 
ing. He spent much of his idle time reatling 
in the Boston Public Library. Aware that 
ability to speak would be of great aid, he 
studied at two schools of expression and 
later enrolled in the Suffolk Law School. 

In 1921 he became an organizer for the 
clothing workers and 15 years later he was 
named New England Director, He has re- 
fused to seek political office or to accept 
appointments to public positions but he 
made an exception last year when he became 
a member of the State Board of Education by 
appointment of Governor Furcolo. 

There is no more avid reader than Sa- 
lerno. He is not interested in fiction but in 
books, magazines, and newspapers that keep 
him constantly informed about conditions 
throughout the world. He is a fluent and 
convincing orator. His insistence upon dis- 
cussing facts has gained him prominence so 
that he is one of the most sought after 
speakers in the country. 

Salerno is rated as a conservative. He has 
done much for the members of his union but 
has never been accused of making exorbitant 
and unjustified demands. 

In the past-decade he has developed a deep 
interest in educational problems. -He be- 
lieves that curricula calculated to be of 
permanent value to a student should be 
offered by every college. 

He is no stranger about the campuses of 
colleges. Regardles of how his union busi- 
ness demands his time, he never rejects an 
invitation to address the student body and 
the teaching personnel of any college that 
selects him. He is a distinct novelty in the 
colleges. He makes it his practice to talk to 
the faculty and then to the student body 
and he invites questions which he answers 
frankly and intelligently. It is not the rule 
that professors agree with him but they 
always concede that he presents supporting 
facts for any argumentative answer he 
presents. 

Salerno has always been interested in Italy. 
He has been an extremely important con- 
tributor to the Boys’ Towns in Italy move- 
ment. In fact, when Italy needed rehabilita- 
tion from outside, he led the movement to 
have the Amalgamated Clothing Workers es- 
tablish a factory in Italy. It was originally 
supervised by Americans who taught. Amer- 
ican methods of production. The project 


. became a profitable business but the union 


was not interested in deriving any profit and 
turned over: the plant to a group of inter- 
ested Italians who operated it for the benefit 
of Boys’ Towns. 
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Trends in American Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, many 

are the times we hear these questions 
raised: What is the true position of the 
American farmer on the economic totem 
pole? What are the evident trends 
American agriculture? 
_ Because many persons are today grop- 
ing in the dark for the answers to these 
questions, I submit to the Recorp a Co- 
operative Extension Service publication 
that serves to shed considerable light in 
this area: - 

FarRM PRICES AND THE Cost or LIVING 

The question is often argued at to what 
effect increases or decreases in farm prices 
have on the consumer's cost of living. 

The figures that follow refer to food only. 
Over the last 20 years, on the average, it has 
worked out that when the farmer got $1 more 
for a given amount of foods or food ingre- 
dients the consumer paid $1.68 more for 
them. 

The story wasn’t the same when farmers’ 
prices dropped. When the farmers’ prices 
dropped so that he got $1 less for a given 
quantity of food the consumer paid 72 cents 
less. 

In other words, savings in wholesale costs 
are only partly passed on in retail prices-but 
increases are passed on plus a substantial 
margin. ) 

It should be pointed out that these are 
averages. There was quite a variation in 
the way individual cases worked out. For 
instance, about a third of the time cuts in 
wholesale prices were fully passed on at 
retail and about one time out of five increases 
were not all added. to consumers’ prices. 
But, on the average, whichever way farmers’ 
prices went, handlers got a bigger slice. 

These are U.S. (not Maine’) figures. 

Farmers can more justly be credited with 
holding down the cost of living than charged 
with raising it. 

INCOMES OF FARM FAMILIES 


According to estimates published in the 
April 1959 Survey of Current Business, the 
percentages of families of farm operators 
compared with those of nonfarm families in 
the United States with various family in- 
comes were as follows in 1957: 





Percent | Percent 

Family income offarm | or non- 
operators’| farm 

families | families 





Under $1,999... ......--...2. 
$2,000 to $2,990. . 
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The farm family income figures include 
the estimated value of farm produced food 
and fuel, the rental of the farm home, etc. 

The median family income of the country 
in 1958 was $5,050. That means that if all 
the family incomes were arranged in order 
of size the middle figure would be $5,050. 
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The average was $6,220. The average left 
after Federal taxes of $610 was $5,610. 


GROWING DOUBT ABOUT PRICE CYCLES 


A basic faith in price cycles used to pretty 
well dominate the thinking among many who 
were students of farm prices. 

High prices would lead farmers to increase 
production which in turn would knock prices 
down again. Low prices led farmers to re- 
duce production and the resulting scarcity 
raised prices. 

How long it took to get from high to low 
prices.depended on how long it took farmers 
to make up their minds and to get the pro- 
duction increase Or decrease made. That 
varied, naturally, with the kind of produc- 
tion. With annual crops like potatoes it 
could be done quickly and there was a short 
cycle. At the other extreme were orchard 
crops like apples that took a long time. 

The same thing was true of livestock. With 
chickens and eggs scarcity could be replaced 
with surplus in a hurry. Hogs took longer 
and cattle much longér. So, we had short, 
medium, and long cycles. What there was 
of the dairy cycle rode along with the cattle 
cycle—still rides for that matter. 


BUT TIMES CHANGE 


Two (perhaps more) changes have entered 
in to alter the old cyclical pattern in recent 
years. 

SPECIALIZATION 

One is specialization with the accompany- 
ing mechanization and large-scale produc- 
tion in farming. Under it the farmer bullds 
up a big investment in specialized plant and 
equipment, Fixed costs are high. If the 
farmer reduces production below the scale 
that gives him lowest cost per unit he raises 
his unit costs. He actually can’t afford to 
cut unless the price is going to be less than 
that part of his costs per unit that are 
called variable or out-of-pocket costs. 

To illustrate: These out-of-pocket costs 
for potatoes are those of purchased seed, fer- 
tilizer, spray materials, gas and oil, perhaps 
a little additional machine repairs, more or 
less of the hired labor, and what he could 
net from an alternative. Sometimes there 
are other minor items. When the price is 
going to more than cover these things the 
farmer (unless he is going to quit and take 
a job or has some attractive alternative) will 
be better off financially to plant up to his 
normal capacity. He may not cover the 
costs of taxes, depreciation, his own labor, 
insurance, fixed interest, and soon. But he 
will come nearer to doing it than he would 
by reducing. 

Just the same story is true for egg pro- 
duction and many other lines that used to 
react quickly to prices. In the old days 
when they were more or less sidelines, some- 
thing else that looked more promising could 
be substituted for them and assume most of 
the-fixed costs. Now there is such a heavy 
investment in buildings, equipment, per- 
sonal knowledge, and skill in the one line 
that it makes any transfer hard and costly. 
So adjustments and cycles aren’t what they 
used to be. Obviously, in cases where farm- 
ing has not gone through the change to spe- 
cialized, highly capitalized production, the 
old type of price cycles may still persist. 
These cases, however, grow fewer year by 
year. 

INTEGRATION, TOO 

Then, there’s another thing—integration 
(“vertical intergation” if you want to be 
fussy about names)—that appears to be a 
factor. . 

The broiler business right now is an Iillus- 
tration. Instead of contracting when prices 
got bad as production would be expected to 
do in an old-fashioned farming business, the 
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number of broilers produced has been pushed 
up and up, with no end still in sight. 

Apparently those who really control broiler 
production (and we wouldn't be so bold as to 
say who the final controllers are) reach their 
decisions on other grounds than the profit 
or loss in raising broilers up to the point of 
processing. There appear to be undercover 
issues that are a lot more complex than those 
in the mind of a farmer’s wife when she was 
deciding how many chicks to start. What 
the final conelusions will be we wouldn’t be 
bold enough to estimate. But it is safe to 
say that when integration takes over you 
can’t count on the old cycles any longer. 

And, the way it looks now, integration is 
on the march, 

For agricultural economists, all this means 
rebuilding cycle theories—as and when the 
evidence accumulates and looks as though it 
would stay put for a while. As for the 
farmer, he has apparently pretty well learned 
not to trust the old rules. As to what to 
trust he is about as much at sea as the rest 
of us, except that intentions to plant in- 
formation, etc., give him some basis for judg- 
ment as to what is likely to lie ahead in the 
way of production and prices. With that he 
can make up his mind whether to go ahead 
full steam or make the shift to something 
else—on the farm, or off. He usually can’t 
afford to pare down a little, except in the 
rare cases where he is already overexpanded. 





The Dulles That Lives On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an article on John Foster 
Dulles by George Todt in the North 
Hollywood, Calif., Valley Times of May 
27, 1959: 

THE DuLLes THAT Lives ON 
(By George Todt) 
“Call no man happy till he is dead.” 
Aeschylus—Agamemnon. 

Today the mortal remains of the great 
American statesman who was John Foster 
Dulles will be lowered gently and sorrowful- 
ly into the earth. 

But only last Sunday the immortal spirit 
of John Foster Dulles ascended joyously into 
heaven. 

He is therefore not dead, neither are the 
other members of the human family who 
have preceded him in the overwhelming 
sleep which we have named death in this 
present existence of ours. 

Perhaps the forbidding term might better 
have been labeled “the open door”’—the 
passageway to eternal life. 

For that is what death really is. 

If we knew more about it, would we fear 
it so much? 

Happy indeed is that soul which carries 
such a record of service to his fellow men 
into the beyond as did John Foster Dulles 
when he left this life on planet earth 3 
days ago. 

What else than this may a man take with 
him when he goes into the realm from 
which none return? 

Material riches, as we know them in our 
world, will buy nothing for us at the in- 
evitable next port of call, 
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The only kind of riches which will count 
will be those of the spirit, or inner man— 
and Foster Dulles had these in abundance. 

There is only one honest way to demon- 
strate our love of God, if it is real, and that 
is to serve unselfishly the spiritual children 
of God; and these are our fellow men. 

Few men in history, here or elsewhere, 
have proven themselves better along such 
lines than has the recently deceased Amer- 
ican Secretary of State. 

He conducted a great global crusade whose 
objective was to relieve the misery and suf- 
fering of countless millions of people on 
both sides of the iron curtain. 

He was a true friend of freedom and an 
enemy of tyranny wherever it might be en- 
countered. 

Above all, he was a man of courage and 
intellectual honesty. 

He had to be all these things—and more. 

For never before in the history of this 
Planet had a nation such as ours, and her 
allies, been forced to stand guard against 
so gargantuan a threat to the very liberty 
of all mankind as that presently descend- 
ing upon the free world from the direction 
of the vast Eurasian steppes. 

Not since the days of Genghis Khan have 
the ancient cultures and civilization of 
Christendom, Judaism, Islam, and Buddha— 
the lands of Europe, Africa, the Near East, 
India, and the Far East—been threatened 
so simultaneously with the same bolt of 
conquest and destruction. 

Never before have the pagan forces of 
anti-religion been welded so successfully to- 
gether to accomplish the downfall of those 
who believe in-God. 

The mainspring of the effort to withstand 
the mighty onslaught of world atheism 
against religion of all descriptions has been 
no*less than John Foster Dulles in recent 
years. 

Until this time, it may be doubted if any 
man has ever faced such a powerful array 
of naked force on a global scale as he. 

He has fought the good fight, using the 
weapons of intelligence, courage, forebear- 
ance, patience, and character—and the last 
has not been the least of these. 

Being possessed of a giant’s character, as 
well as courage, Foster Dulles stood for 
morality over expediency in his dealings 
with men and nations. 

That is the legacy he has left us. 

Let’s do our share to preserve it in the 
days ahead of us. 

The life and works of John Foster Dulles 
may best be summed up in the immortal 
words of John Milton in his epic poem, 
“Paradise Lost,” wherein ‘tis spoken so suc- 
cinctly and well: 

“Servant of God, well done. 


Well has thou fought 
The bitter fight.” 





Senator Douglas Leads the List 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Savannah Morning News, Sav- 
annah, Ga., of May 28, 1959: 

Sewatror Dovenas Leaps THe List 

With the announcement by the FBI that 
it has completed its investigation of the 
lynching of Mack Charles Parker in Poplar- 
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ville, Miss., and turned its findings over to 
State authorities for further action since no 
Federal statute had been violated, we con- 
fidently waited to see which of the profes- 
sional South-baiters in Congress would be 
first to revive the old demands for enact- 
ment of a Federal anti-lynch law. 

We didn’t have to wait long. The honor 
of leading the list goes to that arch-foe of 
States’ rights with a quick political eye to 
minority bloc support, Senator PavuL Dovuc- 
Las, of Illinois. . 

“This proves we need a Federal anti-lynch 
law,” declared Senator Dovaeras, a leading 
apostle of the school of latter-day liberals 
who feel that the States south of the Mason- 
Dixon line are incompetent to handle their 
own affairs without the guiding influence of 
Federal custodians. 

Let’s take a look at this crime of lynching 
which has the Senator from Illinois so up- 
set. We, like Senator Dovuctas, are opposed 
to it, in all its forms. But in reality it be- 
longs to a bygone era of American history. 

The name is derived from the acts of one 
Judge Charles Lynch, of Virginia, who in 
1780, during the American Revolution, per- 
mitted the flogging of British loyalists with- 
out what we now call due process of law. 
Today it is applied only to capital offenses, 
and usually to cases in which mobs take the 
law into their own hands and kill a person 
for a felonious offense before the victim is 
tried in.a court of law. 

Since 1900 there have been nearly 2,000 
crimes officially listed as lynchings in the 
United States, and they have occurred in 42 
different States of the Union. Because of 
full publicity, the punishment of those re- 
sponsible for lynchings, and a growing pub- 
lic disgust for this form of mob action, 
lynchings are disappearing. 

In 1951 there was only one lynching, and 
in 1952, for the first time since records were 
begun on the crime, no lynchings occurred, 
The battle against lynchings had been won, 
not because of Federal intervention, but be- 
cause the people themselves turned against 
it. There were no lynchings in 1953, 1954, 
1956, 1957, and 1958. 

The lynching in Poplarville, Miss., last 
April 25 was the first that has occurred since 
1955. 

Lynching, therefore, may only be described 
as a vanishing crime on the American scene. 
Its occurrence is isolated and infréquent— 
the Poplarville case was the’first in 4 years. 

Does this, then, sound like a serious Na- 
tional problem calling for the immediate 
enactment of Federal laws? Of course not— 
but that isn’t the factor that motivates the 
Senator Douglases and others who do not 
hesitate to condemn an entire region of the 
Nation through guilt by association. Theirs 
is a political crusade against the South, not 
against any crime. Lynching is just their 
excuse this time—and a poor one when sta- 
tistics are taken into consideration. 

Whatever action is taken with regard to 
the Poplarville case is now up to Missis- 
sippi—no Federal law can be made retroac- 
tive to it, although we wouldn’t be surprised 
to see Senator DouGLas try. We hope those 
guilty can be convicted and punished, but 
it is up to the people of Mississippi. They 
cannot be encouraged to assume their re- 
sponsibility for this crime by Federal inter- 
vention intended to take that responsibility 
from them, ; 

This lynching may be the last—we hope 
it is—or it may not. If another lynching or 
lynchings occur, they, too, will be isolated 
and rare, and in time we will hear of the 
crime only in history books. Senator Dove- 
Las knows this. That is why his loud de- 
mand for Federal antilynching laws is a 
cheap demagogic appeal for minority sup- 
port. To attribute sincerity, under the cir- 
cumstances, would be to insinuate that he 
is stupid. 
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Seven Anthracite Coal Miners Lived 
Because of a Mule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article which 
appeared in the May 8, 1959, issue of the 
newspaper, Anthracite Tri-District 
News, published in Hazleton, Pa; This 
historical narrative was written by Mr. 
James J. Corrigan, a well-known an- 
thracite historical researcher from the 
heart of the anthracite industry, Wilkes- 
Barre: 


ANTHRACITE HisToRIAN TELLS OF DreT IN 
80TH ANNIVERSARY ACCOUNT OF THE 6-Day 
OrDEAL OF SucaR NoTCH MINERS 


(By James J, Corrigan) 


Eighty years ago on April 23, seven mine 
workers found themselves compelled to 
gorge on a form of subsistence not exactly 
suited even to their coal dust-clogged, non- 
epicurean tastes—mule meat. And they were 
glad to obtain and even relish that leathery 
diet which they were fortunate to have at 
hand and “on the hoof”—because they were 
entombed for 6 days, with but faint hope 
of ever again seeing daylight or the sem- 
blance of @ square meal. . 

Their meager food gone, the only hope for 
continued existence of the seven entombed 
was to slay and devour the flesh of an ani- 
mal—the lowly mule—that for decades, it 
was alleged the coal owners would prefer 
having harm befall 20 mine workers rather 
than one of these hybrids, the most produc- 
tive transportation muscle at the anthracite 
collieries, in those distant times. 

The most unique entombment of hard 
coal workers in Wyoming Valley’s history 
commenced Wednesday, April 23, 1879, at 
the Sugar Notch No. 10 Colliery slope work- 
ings of the Charles Parish Coal Co. 

In his report on the occurrence T. M. Wil- 
liams, then State mine inspector for the 
Wilkes-Barre district, stated: “Seven hu- 
man beings were entombed, which created 
great excitement, that did not abate until 
the glad tidings of their almost incredible 
rescue was received and the prisoners per- 
mitted to relate their awful tale of suffering 
and experience under strange circum- 
stances.” 

The entrapped men, and boys, were: Pat- 
rick and James Green, brothers, of Ridge 
Street, Ashley; John Clark, 13, of Hartford 
Street, Ashley, a doorboy; William Kinney, 
a driver of Maffet’s Patch; Ernest Réilly of 
Sugar Notch and Edward Price and Charles 
Hawkins, cocontractors for mining a passage- 
way through the Sugar Notch No.:10 work- 
ings. 

A local newspaper commented, following 
the rescue: “It is many a day since any 
event has so stirred the people of Wilkes- 
Barre as did the bringing back to life of 
these entombed miners.” 

After sensing that hope for rescue was 
slim, after the extensice cave-in, it was 
agreed among the seven entrapped on 
Thursday, April 24, only the second day fol- 
lowing the entombment, to kill the lone 
mule engulfed with them, as immediate and 
future source of subsistence. ; 

This was done. It was related after the 
rescue that one of the Green brothers 
struck the animal with a hammer no less 
than seven times before he fell dead. Young 
Kenny is said to have cut off the mule’s head 
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with am axe. Contractor Hawkins in turn 
amputated the animal's right leg. On this 
“tasty morsel’ the entrapped workmen made 
their first satisfying repast after their “din- 
ner bucket” contents had been early con- 
sumed, They had taken the lids from their 
“dinner cans” and placing their lamps be- 
neath, cooked the mule meat to an appetiz- 


degree. 

Day followed day, mostly in silence among 
the entombed, often in open prayer. Oc- 
casionally they gathered faint hope when 
they thought they heard the drill of the res- 
cue squad. Thirteen-year-old John Clark, 
the doorboy, “cried a little at first, for his 

ther’s sake, but soon grew composed and 

in good spirits until released.” 

Rescuers had halted blasting, fearing that 
ignition of gas or further danger to falls of 
roof and sides. The entombed men waited 
hopefully and quietly, hearing clearer and 
clearer the sound of the rescuers’ drill. Bit 
by bit the carcass of the mine mule dwindled. 

Then, about 9 o’clock on Monday morning, 
6 days following the cave-in and entrap- 
ment, the heroic rescue crew feverishly pen- 
etrated a deep barrier after overcoming many 
personal dangers. The rescuers found the 
missing workers, “seated on chunks of coal, 
silently eating their mule-meat breakfast.” 

Contractor Hawkins later reported his be- 
lief that the entombed workers “could have 
lived 10 days longer on the food they had. 
He thought the mule rather good. He said 
all the men prayed.” 

On reaching the surface, young mule driver 
Kinney of Maffet’s Patch “bounded off brisk- 
ly, Jumping a high collier fence, and never 
resting until he reached home where his 
elderly mother awaited him with open 
arms.” 

A sequel to the entombment is that all of 
the seven entombed workers appeared at a 
benefit performance—25 cents admission— 
held at Wilkes-Barre Music Hall on the night 
following their rescue. In, this remarkable 
drama, the rescued workers reenacted the 
events of the entombment—such as repeat- 
ing plans discussed for possible escape, test- 
ing the air for suffocating or explosive gas; 
walltapping to attract possible rescuers; at- 
titudes while praying; during which all of 
the time the theater’s lights were turned ex- 
tremely low to simulate the darkness of 
what, miraculously, was not destined to be 
the tomb of the seven men and boys from 
the Sugar Notch Colliery. 

The last survivor of the seven entombed 
at the Sugar Notch mine was William Kin- 
ney, @ colliery driver, who passed away on 
November 14, 1947, at the age of 88. 

As a result of his remarkable experience, 
Kinney became extremely interested in local 
anthracite mine history and was a frequent 
visitor for many years at the Wyoming His- 
torical and Geological Society on South 
Franklin Street, where he repeated his en- 
tombment experiences to Miss Ernestine 
Kaehlin then and for half a century the head 
historical librarian. 





California Assemblymen Support 160- 
Acre Limitation in San Luis Project 
Bill 


EXTENSION ~ REMARKS 


_ HON. JAMES "ROOSEVELT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, re- 


cently I received a telegram signed by 15 
members of the California Assembly in 
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which they urge that the pending San 
Luis project bill contain the 160-acre lim- 
itation provision. 

I am pleased to offer the views of some 
‘of the members of the California Assem- 
bly. Among those who signed the tele- 
gram are assemblymen representing 
two of the three assembly districts with- 
in my congressional district. 

The telegram follows: 

SACRAMENTO, Cair., May 27, 1959. 
The Honorable JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We, the following members of the Califor- 
nia Assembly, urge the insertion of a 160- 
acre limitation provision in the San Luis 
project bill. Large land-owning interests 
spending thousands to prevent State from 
adopting = limitation in California 
water pr 

Phillip Burton, 20th District; William 
A. Munnell, 51st District; George E. 
Brown, Jr., 45th District; Jerome R. 
Waldie, 10th District; S. C. Masterson, 
11th District; Edward E. Elliott, 40th 
District; Lester McMillan, 61st District, 
Charles W. Meyers, 19th District; 
Augustus F. Hawkins, 62d District; 
Vernon Kilpatrick, 55th District; Vin- 
cent Thomas, 68th District; Nicholas 
C. Petris, 15th District; Edward M. 
Gaffney, 24th District; John A. O’Con- 
nell, 23d District; Joseph M. Kennick, 
44th District. 





Right To Work Laws Sow the Seeds of 


Depression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the very interesting re- 
marks of the Honorable Herbert H. Leh- 
man, former Senator from New York and 
now associated as cochairman of the 
National Council for Industrial Peace: 
{From the AFL-CIO American Federationist] 


Ricut To Work Laws Sow THE SEEDS or 
DEPRESSION 


(By Herbert H. Lehman) 


During more than 30 years in public life, 
I have been guided by the belief that our 
laws should serve the common good. When 
a law is punitive or discriminatory in its in- 
tent or application, it can do great harm. 
Even though its evils may be quickly recog- 
nized, much time may pass—sometimes 
years—before public opinion can be aroused 
and legislative processes reinstituted to re- 
move the offending law. We know this to 
be especially true where constitutional 
amendment is involved. 

Some unwise laws have come into being 
at times of great emotional stress. Others 
have resulted from pressures brought by 
powerful lobbies that have not always rep- 
resented the public interest. And many 
have been enacted because of a lack of pub- 
lic awareness of their purpose or effect. 

In public office, from which I am now 
retired, I fought such unwise legislation with 
all my strength. In that fight I was privi- 
leged to be closely associated for many years 
with a very great man, President Franklin 
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Delano Roosevelt. We fought together for 
the welfare and rights of ordinary men and 
women. 

I am still carrying on this fight as Co- 
chairman of the National Council for In- 
dustrial Peace, an organization devoted to 
the defense of the public interest, which in- 
cludes the rights and welfare of working 
men and women and their unions. This or- 
ganization has opposed the falsely called 
right to work laws which are being advo- 
cated by antilabor elements in a number of 
our States. 

In this present fight against the so-called 
right to work laws, I.am associated with 
President Roosevelt’s widow, a great woman, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. She is cochairman 
of the National Council for Industrial Peace. 

In the campaigns in various States by the 
advocates of the misnamed right to work 
laws we have seen attempts by a small but 
powerful group to enact laws under the cloak 
of States rights that would hold wages down 
and take away decent working conditions. 

One of the reasons right to work is so dif- 
ficult to combat is the campaign of half- 
truths and misleading statements waged by 
its sponsors. 

Aldous Huxley has described the technique 
in these words: 

“In their antirational propaganda, the 
enemies of freedom systematically pervert 
the resources of language in order to wheedle 

. or stampede their victims into thinking, feel- 
ing, and acting as they, the mind manipula- 
tors, want them to think, feel, and act.” 

In blunter terms, it is known as the tech- 
nique of “the big lie.” 

In the campaign seeking public acceptance 
of right to work laws, the most misleading 
ciaim of all is the name. Such legislation 
does not provide a right to work. Where this 
misnamed proposal has become laW®, its ef- 
fect has been to restrict freedom of contract 
between labor and employers by outlawing 
the union shop. 

I believe that responsible labor unions are 
the greatest single safeguard of the right of 
the worker to be employed and to be treated 
fairly on the job. Right to work laws are 
aimed at crippling and destroying the means 
by which labor can safeguard these rights. 

It should be pointed out that the Supreme 
Court has held that the Constitution 
secures to all a freedom of association, which 
includes the right to join a trade union and 
to bargain collectively with employers on 
the terms and conditions of employment. 

The right to work promoters would have 
us believe their proposals really don’t hurt 
a bit, that their purpose is not to wreck the 
collective bargaining process or to destroy 
unions or to legalize the exploitation of 
cheap labor so that some segments of indus- 
try can produce goods at 1920 wages to sell 
at 1959 prices. 

To hear the right to work advocates tell 
it, the only reason the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the Chamber of Commerce 
and the so-called National Right to Work 
Committee spend such huge sums in efforts 
to enact these laws is to save working people 
from union bosses. 

But let’s see who is really exploiting whom. 

Nineteen States have enacted these laws. 
With a single exception, these are either 
Southern States where low wages, child 
labor, and substandard working conditions 
have been traditional parts of the economy 
or agricultural States where problems of 
labor-management relations are relatively 
unknown or not understood and where com- 
paratively few people are employed in 
industry. 

What has happened to working people in 
these States? I would like to discuss sdme 
of the results of right to work laws that have 
come to the attention of the National Coun- 
cil for Industrial Peace. 
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I have studied a number of letters and 
advertisements in national publications 
The letters are from mayors or chambers of 
commerce in southern communities ad- 
dressed to industry executives in the North. 
The advertisements are from development 
groups addressed to the same audience. 

Let’s see what they say. Selecting at 
random, here is a letter signed by the chair- 
man of the industrial division of the cham- 
ber of commerce in an Arkansas community. 
Another is from the mayor of a Mississippi 
town to a Connecticut manufacturer. A 
full-page advertisement in a “class” publica- 
tion is sponsored by-a group in North Caro- 
lina. Arkansas, Mississippi, and North Caro- 
lina are all right to work States. 

The Arkansas letter, marked “personal,” 
says: 

“I would like very much to come and have 
@ confidential talk with you. There is much 
to know about the favorable labor situation 
here that cannot be publicized. There is 
plenty of darn good labor within commuting 
distance, now making the bare minimum 
wage. 

“These thousands of rural dwellers have 
little or no rent to pay and grow or raise most 
of the food they eat. They enjoy low living 
costs. There are no better workers anywhere. 
They will be with you and for you and listen 
to no leaders except your own. 

“Closed shops are in violation of Arkansas’ 
freedom-to-work law.” 

And this is what the Mississippi mayor 
said about working people in his commu- 
nity: : 

“Our wonderful labor, 98 percent native 
born, mostly high school graduates, will 
lower average hourly industrial wage rates 
6 to 49 cents below other Southern States 
and from 50 to 95 cents below Northern 
States. 

“You will also get a much higher average 
man production, some plants even getting 
double what they got in their northern 
plants. 

“This labor is truly American, not afflicted 
with the something for nothing idea, and 
works together joyously with management 
for the success of both. * * * No one will 
tell you whom you must employ, and all 
detrimental State laws for industrial opera- 
tions have been repealed. The closed union 
shop has been outlawed in Mississippi.” 

And the North Carolina advertisement 
read as follows: 

“Within 6 months after our southern 
work force was hired, it was producing at 
greater efficiency in North Carolina than we 
had ever experienced. And the majority of 
workers are operating machines completely 
foreign to them. * * * I have nothing but 
the highest praise for North Carolina work- 
ers. They learn rapidly, appreciate their 
jobs and are anxious to give a day’s work for 
a day’s pay.” 

An outraged secretary, reading this adver- 
tisement, wrote across it: 

“People for sale—best quality—cheap.” 

We see here a studied appeal to industry 
to move to right-to-work States where, 
shackled by such oppressive laws, a docile 
labor force will accept whatever Wages and 
working conditions are thrown to them. 

Then we have the recent opinion of the 
attorney general of South Dakota on the 
meaning of his State's right-to-work law. 

This official ruled that the South Dakota 
law grants a nonwnion worker the right 
to work for a lower wage than union workers 
and gives the employer the right to prefer 
him in promotions over union members de- 
spite provisions in an existing contract for 
seniority rights. 

Under the right-to-work law in South 
Dakota, this could be used to destroy the 
entire structure of union contracts, to lower 
wages, and to wipe out. the seniority system. 
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The question naturally arises: Have the 
right-to-work laws been used for union- 
cracking purposes, to beat down wages and 
to worsen working conditions in the States 
in which they have been enacted? 

The answer is “Yes.” ‘The story is one of 
lost jobs, impoverishment, and heartbreak 
over the past 12 years since section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act encouraged passage of 
right-to-work laws in individual States. I 
shall cite a few instances. 

In the little town of Winchester, Va., 300 
men and women workers of the O’Sullivan 
Rubber Corp. have been out of work since 
1956. Their controversy with management 
began in the spring of that year when the 
workers voted 343 to 2 to be represented 
by the United Rubber Workers. The union 
asked for an increase of 15 cents an hour, 
pensions, paid holidays, and impartial arbi- 
tration of unresolved grievances. 

The union contended the O’Sullivan work- 
ers were being paid 40 to 60 cents an hour 
under the scale of similar plants elsewhere 
in the United States. 

The company countered with a 3-cent 
offer. Negotiations dragged and got no- 
where, and about 400 production workers 
walked out. 

About 3 weeks later the company threat- 
ened to fire the strikers and replace them 
permanently. About 75 employees returned 
to work, and the company made good its 
threat and hired 165 new employees off 
farms in West Virginia and the Carolinas. 

The employer then told union negotiators 
that strikers would be given jobs only as 
new ones opened, but without seniority. 

The company spurned offers of the Fed- 
eral Mediation Service. State troopers pa- 
trolled the plant gates. 

The strike dragged into 1957. The com- 
pany then used a device that has become a 
familiar maneuver in “right to work” 
States. It asked the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to hold an election to see if the 
union represented the majority of its work- 
ers. 

Under section 9(c)(3) of Taft-Hartley, 
the striking workers had no vote. In Octo- 
ber of 1957 the election was held and the 
strikebreakers voted, 288 to 5, to have no 
union. 

At Darlington, S.C., the owner of a textile 
mill employing 523 workers went a step fur- 
ther. He closed his mill and sold its ma- 
chinery at auction when workers voted for 
@ union to represent them. 

The mill machinery—$1,850;000 worth— 
went on the block in December 1956. One 
bidder offered $1,600,000 for the complete 
mill, but the owner insisted that the ma- 
chinery be sold piecemeal in order that the 
mill could not be reopened to provide jobs 
for the workers he was punishing. 

In the cotton industry the Darlington mill 
was known as @ moneymaker. One of the 
secrets was low pay and a high-pressure 
speed-up that began in the weave room of 
the mill. 

In April 1956 the hard-pressed workers 
decided they needed a union to represent 
them and appealed to the Textile Workers 
Union of America. A National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election was held in September, 
and a majority of the workers voted for 
union representation despite threats by the 
management. 

The mill owner, who held 110,000 of the 
150,000 shares of common stock, then called 
a stockholders’ meeting and announced the 
mill was to be closed and liquidated. The 
mill was shut down and its machinery sold 
despite NLRB orders, the suffering of more 
than 500 workers, and distress to the entire 
community. ; 

Right to work laws have been used else- 
where to force down wages of workers as 
well as to break unions or prevent unioniza- 
tion of plants. The story of the Walker 
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County Hosiery Mill at Lafayette, Ga., is an 
example. 

The Georgia right to work law went into 
effect in 1947. The hosiery workers pre- 
viously had a contract with the Walker 
County company providing maintenance of 
membership. 

With passage of the right to work law, the 
maintenance of membership clause became 
inoperative. In 1948 the company demanded 
as the price of a new 2-year contract that 
it be made cancellable upon 2 weeks’ notice. 
The company also demanded the right to 
reopen negotiations on wages at will. The 
union reluctantly agreed. 

In June of 1948, the company demanded 
acceptance of a wage cut of 10 cents an hour. 
The union refused, since wages were al- 
ready too low and the cost of living had 
risen sharply after the end of the war. 

The company retaliated with an antiunion 
campaign in which it enlisted the aid of local 
merchants. It advised workers to get out of 
the union and threatened to close the mill 
unless this was done. 

Some workers were frightened into quit- 


ting the union. The company then gave 


notice of contract cancellation. Faced with 
pressures from community leaders, the 
workers panicked and the union was unable 
to rally support for defensive action. 

The company then put the wage cuts into 
effect. 

There are mahy other instances where 
right to work laws have been used against 
ordinary workingmen and women. 

These laws have been used as a weapon 
by the southern textile industry virtually 
to destroy the collective bargaining process 
and to force cancellation of a pension plan 
covering thousands of workers. In some 
communities the right to work laws have 
been reinforced by even more restrictive laws 
and ordinances. 

A Baxley, Ga., ordinance required that any 
organization, union, or society, that solicits 
members’ and has a membership fee system 
must take out a local license costing $2,000 
annually and must pay the town $500 for 
each member signed up. 

An organizer of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union was convicted and 
sentenced to jail for refusing to comply with 
the Baxley ordinance. 

In South Carolina six counties wrote iden- 
tical ordinances requiring ‘“‘a permit in writ- 
ing * * * before any person shall solicit 
membership for any organization.” 

A 1953 Alabama statute stated that “any 
public employees who joins or participates in 
a labor union * * * shall forfeit all rights 
afforded him under the State merit system, 
employment rights, reemployment rights and 
all other rights, benefits, or privileges which 
he enjoys as a result of public employment.” 

Similar antiunion ordinances have been in 
effect in Mississippi, Florida, Tennessee, and 
Virginia. They have required lengthy and 
expensive litigation to combat. In the Bax- 
ley case, a Supreme Court decision was re- 
quired to protect free speech. 

What is the effect of these oppressive 
measures on the economy and living stand- 
ards of the right-to-work States? 

No set of statistics can tell the whole story 
of suffering and want resulting from job 
loss or from income insufficient to meet 
human needs. But in other ways they are 
highly revealing. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce Survey 
of Current Business, which gives the U.S. 
per capita personal income average for 1957 
as $2,027, shows that income in right-to-work 
States was in one instance as much as $1,069 
below the national average. 

The Federal survey showed these States 
trailing behind the national average as 
follows: 
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Another set of Government statistics is 
equally revealing. These are the figures 
showing the average weekly wages for the 
Nation and for the individual States. They 
are contained in the Department of Labor's 
official report, “Employment and Earnings.” 

Here, again, the Federal Government re- 
ported many right-to-work States lagging 
far behind the national average weekly wage. 

For instance, North Carolina, where right 
to work has been in effect since 1947, had the 
Nation’s lowest average weekly wage— 
$55.25—in spite of the fact it has been a 
highly industrialized textile and furniture 
manufacturing State for many years. 

These right-to-work States were below the 
national average weekly earnings as follows: 


Less 
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In startling contrast to this depressing rec- 
ord of the right-to-work States is the story 
of steady economic progress by States that 
ee not been shackled by these oppressive 
aws. 

The 1957 average per capita personal in- 
come in California, one of our newest in- 
dustrial States, was $2,523, or nearly $500 
more than the national average. And the 
weekly earnings average of Californians was 
$97.22, compared with the national average 
of $83.53 and the North Carolina wage low 
of only $55.25. 

The per capita. personal income in Califor- 
nia jumped $62 in 1957 over the previous 
year, while in other States without “wreck” 
laws, such as Colorado, Washington, and 
Ohio, it went up $126, $81, and $71, respec- 
tively. 

The figures also show that New Mexico, an- 
other State without right to work, had a gain 
of $151 in per capita personal income, or 
from 2 to 2% times that of two neighbor 
right-to-work States, Arizona and Texas. 

As we examine the purpose behind the 
right-to-work laws and the manner in which 
this legislation is being widely used to un- 
dermine the processes of free collective bar- 
gaining, it becomes clear that “wreck” laws 
are not of benefit to the general welfare. 

When the Wagner Act became law it was 
with the understanding of Congress that col- 
lective bargaining would be legalized 
throughout the Nation in industries which 
were in the flow of interstate commerce 
or which affected interstate commerce. 
The principle of free collective bargaining 
was reaffirmed by ess in the Taft- 
Hartley Act of 1947, although this law con- 
tained built-in provisions which, as I have 
pointed out, have been used to do great harm 
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to the rights and welfare of working met and 
women, 

During the past two decades the process 
of collective bargaining between the employer 
and workers, represented by responsible 
unions of their choosing, has become the ac- 
cepted basis for stable labor-management 
relations. 

Progressive employers have found it is to 
their advantage to deal with workers collec- 
tively through a strong and well-disciplined 
union instead of with workers individually. 
Such an arrangement promotes industrial 
peace, provides the employer with a stable, 
dependable force of skilled workers, and re- 
sults in higher production and a better fab- 
ricated product. 

The Taft-Hartley Act legalizes the union 
shop,* which makes possible a strong and 
effective union that can represent all work- 
ers in a plant responsibly. 

Yet section 14(b) of the act provides that 
if a State enacts legislation concerning union 
security that is more restrictive than Taft- 
Hartley, then the State law takes effect. This 
permits a State to override and nullify the 
intent of Federal labor-management policy, 
for the so-called right-to-work laws outlaw 
the union shop. Thus in the 19 right-to- 
work States workmen are denied security 
against the watering down of a wunion’s 
strength and bargaining rights. 

There is no parallel for such action in 
Federal law. Ordinarily, it is the rule that 
Federal law supersedes State law and applies 
equally to each State—not the reverse. 

As I have shown, employers in right-to- 
work States can and do make war on workers 
behind the shelter of these laws. In the 
process, they force wages down. This dries 
up purchasing power. 

And, in an economy dependent upon mass 
consumption, the seeds of depression are 
sown. 

Right-to-work laws are bad laws. Section 
14(b) of Taft-Hartley likewise is unwise 
legislation. In the public interest, both 
should be removed from the statute books. 





Rural Redevelopment Areas Prescribed 
by House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee in Proposed Area Redevelop- 
ment Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following list of the 
rural counties throughout the Nation 
who would qualify for assistance under 
the provisions of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act as reported to the Rules Com- 
mittee by the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. This information was 
compiled by the Area Employment Ex- 
pansion Committee with headquarters 
in New York City: , 

RURAL REDEVELOPMENT AREAS PRESCRIBED BY 
THE House BANKING COMMITTEE IN PRO- 
POSED AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 
(Nore—The bill recommended by the 

House Banking. Committee declares that 

among the rural redevelopment areas “* * * 
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shall be included * * * any county~- (1) 
which is among the 500 counties in the 
United States ranked lowest in level of liv- 
ing of farm-operator families; or (2) which 
is among the 500 counties in the United 
States having the highest percentage of com- 
mercial farms producing less than $2,500 
worth of products for sale annually.”) 

The counties listed below conform to these 
categories. 

Congressman and rural county 
ALABAMA 


AnpREWs: Barbour, Bullock, Coffee, Ge- 
neva, Henry, Houston, Lee, Macon, Russell. 

Boykin: Choctaw, Clarke, Marengo, Mon- 
roe, Washington, Wilcox. 

E..roTtT: Blount, Cullman, Fayette, Frank- 
lin, Lamar, Marion, Pickens, Walker, ‘Win- 
ston. 

Grant: Butier, Conecuh, Covington, Cren- 


shaw, Escambia, Lowndes, Montgomery, 
Pike. 

Jones: Jackson, Lawrence, Limestone,-: 
Morgan. 


Ratns: Chambers, De Kalb, Etowah, Mar- 
shall, Randolph, Tallapoosa. 

RosERtTs: Autuga, Clay, Coosa, Dallas, El- 
more, St. Clair. 


Seupin, Jz.: Bibb, Chilton, Greene, Hale, 

Perry, Sumter, Tuscaloosa. 
ARKANSAS 

Atrorp: Conway, Faulkner, Perry, Pope, 
Yell. 

GaTuincs: Clay, Crittenden, Greene, Lee, 
Phillips, St. Francis. 

Harets: Ashley, Bradley, Calhoun, Clark, 


Columbia, Hempstead, Howard, Lafayette, 
Little River, Miller, Montgomery, Nevada, 
Ouachita, Pike, Polk, Sevier, Union. 

Mrius: Cleburne, Fulton, Independence, 
Izard, Lawrence, Monroe, Randolph, Sharp, 
Stone, White, Woodruff. 

NorRELL: Chicot, Cleveland, Dallas, Desha, 
Drew, Grant, Jefferson, Lincoln, Lonoke. 

TRIMBLE: Baxter, Boone, Johnson, Logan, 
Madison, Marion, Newton, Scott, Searcy, 
Sebastian, Van Buren. 


FLORIDA 


MATTHEWS: Baker, Gilchrist, Hamilton, 
Lafayette, Madison, Suwannee, Union. 

Srxes: Calhoun, Holmes, Jackson, Jeffer- 
son, Leon, Okaloosa, Walton, Washington. 


GEORGIA 


_ Burren: Appling, Atkinson, Bacon, Brant- 
ley, Chariton, Clinch, Coffee, Echols, Jeff 
Davis, Lanier, Pierce, Telfair, Wayne. 

Brown: Elbert, Greene, Hart, Lincoln, 
Oglethorpe, Taliaferro, Warren, Wilkes. 

Davis: Rockdale. 

Fuiyrnt, Jr.: Butts, Carroll, Clayton, Cow- 
eta, Fayette, Heard, Henry, Lamar, Meri- 
wether, Newton. 

FORRESTER: ~ Clay, Dodge, Harris, Marion, 
Quitman, Randolph, Stewart, Taylor, Wilcox, 

LANDRUM: Fannin, Gilmer, Rabun, Towns, 
Union, White. 

MrrcHELL: Chatooga, Dade, Douglas, Har- 
alson, Murray, Walker. 

Pr.cHer: Baker, Brooks, Decatur, Early. 

Preston: Bryan, Burke, Evans, Liberty, 
Long, Montgomery, Screven, Trattnall, Treut- 
len, Wheeler. 

Vinson: Baldwin, Crawford, Glascock, 
Hancock, Jasper, Johnson, Twiggs, Wesh- 
ington, Wilkinson. 

ILLINOIS 

Gray: Hardin, Johnson, Pope. 

KENTUCKY 


Curr: Adair, Green, Metcalfe. 

NatcHerR: Allen, Breckinridge, Butler, Ed- 
monson, Grayson, Hopkins, Ohio. 

Perkins: Breathitt, Carter, Elliott, Floyd, 


Greenup, Johnson, Lawrence, Lee, Magoffin, - 


Menifee, Morgan, Pike, RoWan, Wolfe. 
Si.er: Clay, Clinton, Cumberland, Jack- 

son, Knox, Laurel, Monroe, Owsley, Pulaski, 

Rockcastle, Russell, Wayne, Whitley. 
Spence: Lewis. 
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STUBBLEFIELD: Crittenden, Graves, Mc- 
Cracken, Marshall. 
Watts: Casey, Estil, Powell. 
LOUISIANA 


Brooks: Mienville, Claiborne, 
Red River, Webster. 

McSwezen: Avoyelles, Grant, La 
Natchitoches, Sabine, Vernon, Winn. 

Morrison: East Feliciana, Livingston, St. 
Helena, West Feliciana. 

PassMAn: Caldwell, Catahoula, Concordia, 


De Soto, 


Salle, 


Pranklin, Lincoln, Morehouse, Richland, 
Union, West. Carroll. 
THompPson: Beauregard, Evangeline, St. 
Landry. 
MICHIGAN 


BENNETT: Iron. 
CEDERBERG: Alcona, Clare, Iosco. 
Grirrin: Wexford. 

MINNESOTA 
BLATNIK: Itasca. 
MARSHALL: Aitkin. 

MISSISSIPPI 


ABERNETHY: Alcorn, Attala, Calhoun, 
Chickasaw, Choctaw, Clay, Itawamba, Lee, 
Lowndes, Monroe, Noxubee, Oktibbeha, Pon- 
totoc, Prentiss, Tishomingo, Webster, Win- 
ston, 

CoLMeERr: Covington, George, Greene, Jeffer- 
son Davis, Jones, Lamar, Lawrence, Marion, 
Perry, Wayne. 

SmirH: Bolivar, Coahoma, Holmes, 
phreys, Issaquena, Leflore, Quitman, 
key, Sunflower, Tunica, Washington. 

Wuuitren: Benton, Carroll, De Soto, Gre- 
mada, Lafayette, Marshall, Montgomery, 
Panola, Tallahatchie, Tate, Tippah, Union, 
Yalobusha. 

Wirttams: Adams, Amite, Claiborne, Co- 
piah, Franklin, Hinds, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Pike, Walthall, Warren, Wilkinson, Yazoo. 

Winsteap: Clarke, Jasper, Kemper, Lauder- 
dale, Leake, Madison, Neshoba, Newton, Ran- 
kin, Scott, Simpson, Smith. 

MISSOURI 


Vacant: Vernon. 


Hum- 
Shar- 


Brown: Douglas, Ozark, Stone, Taney, 
Wright. 
CARNAHAN: Carter, Dent, Howell, Iron, 


Madison, Oregon, Reynolds, Shannon, Wash- 
ington, Wayne. 
JongESs: Bollinger, Butler, Ripley. 
NEW MEXICO 
Mowrora and Morris: Mora, Rio Arriba, 
San Miguel, Sierra, Socorro. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


ALEXANDER: Alexander, Alleghany, 
Stanly, Watauga. 

Barpen: Duplin, Onslow, Pender. 

Bonner: Hyde, Tyrrell, Washington. 

FouNTAIN: Halifax, Warren. 

Hau: Buncombe, Cherokee, Clay, Graham, 
Haywood, Jackson, Macon, Swain, Transyl- 
vania. 

Jonas: Avery, Burke, Catawba, Lincoln, 
Mitchell. 

Krrcuin: Anson, Davidson, Montgomery, 
Scotland, Wilkes. 

LENNON: Bladen, Brunswick, Columbus, 
New Hanover. 

Scott: Caswell, Person. 

Waurrener: Cleveland, Madison, McDowell, 
Polk, Rutherford, Yancey. 

OHIO 


HENDERSON: Guernsey, Noble. 
MoELLER: Gallia. 
OKLAHOMA 

Apert: Atoka, Choctaw, Latimer, Le Flore, 
McCurtain, Pittsburg, Pushmataha. 7 

Epmonvson: Adair, Cherokee, Delaware, 
Haskell, McIntosh, Okmulgee, Sequoyah. 

Sreep: Coal, Creek, Hughes, Lincoln, 
Okfuskee, ‘Seminole... 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Asmmore: Greenville, Laurens, Spartan- 

burg, Union. 
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Dorn: Abbeville, Anderson, Edgefield, 
Greenwood, McCormick, Newberry, Oconee, 
Pickens, Saluda. 

HEMPHILL: Cherokee, Chester, Chester- 
field, Fairfield, Kershaw, Lancaster, York. 

McMitLan: Georgetown, Horry, Lee, Wil- 


liamsburg. 

Ritey: Barnwell, Lexington, Orangeburg. 

Rivers: Allendale, Beaufort, Berkeley, 
Charleston, Clarendon, Colleton, Dorches- 
ter, Hampton, Jasper. 

TENNESSEE 

Baker: Anderson, Blount, Campbell, 
Loudon, Morgan, Roane, Scott, Union. 

Bass: Dickson, Giles, Hickman, Houston, 
Humphreys, Lawrence, Lewis, Perry, Stewart, 


Sumner, Wayne. 

EverETtT: Haywood, Lauderdale. 

Evins: Cannon, Clay, Cumberland, De 
Kalb, Fentress, Jackson, Lincoln, Macon, 
Moore, Overton, Pickett, Putnam, Ruther- 


ford, Smith, Van Buren, Warren, White, 
Wilson. 

Frazier, Jr.: Bledsoe, Grundy, McMinn, 
Marion, Meigs, Monroe, Polk, Rhea, Se- 
quatchie. 

MorraAy: Benton, Carroll, Decatur, Fay- 
ette, Hardeman, Hardin, McNairy, Madison. 


Reece: Carter, Claiborne, Cocke, Grainger, 


Greene, Hamblen, Hancock, Hawkins, Jef- 
ferson, Johnson, Sevier, Sullivan, Unicoi, 
Washington, 
TEXAS 

BECKWORTH: Camp, Panola, Rusk, Upshur, 
Wood. 

Brooks: Newton, Sabine, San Augustine. 

Dowpy: Anderson, Angelina, Cherokee, 


Henderson, Houston, Madison, Polk, San Ja- 
cinto, Trinity, Walker. 

PaTMAN: Bowie, Cass, Franklin, Harrison, 
Marion, Morris, Red River, Titus. 

RAYBURN: Rains, 

TreaGuE: Freestone, Leon, Robertson, Som- 
ervell. 

THOMPSON: Lavaca. 

THORNBERRY: Bastrop, Burleson. 

Younc: Duval, McMullen, 


VIRGINIA 


AssiTT: Appomattox, Buckingham, Greens- 
ville, Lunenburg, Mecklenburg, Prince Ed- 
ward. 

DOWNING: York. 

HarRIison: Bath, Highland. 

JENNINGS: Buchanan, Dickenson, Lee; Rus- 
sell, Scott, Tazewell, Washington, Wise. 

Porr: Alleghany, Bedford, Craig, Floyd. 

SMITH: Fluvanna, Greene. 

Tuck: Carroll, Charlotte, Grayson, Hali- 
fax, Henry, Patrick. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

BaILey: Braxton, Calhoun, Clay, Dodd- 
ridge, Fayette, Gilmer, Harrison, Lewis, 
Nicholas, Ritchie, Upshur, Wirt. 

HECHLER: Cabell, Jackson, Lincoln, Mason, 
Pleasants, Putnam, Roane, Tyler, Wayne, 
Wood. 

Kee: Mercer, Monroe, Summers. 

Moore: Brooke, Marion, Taylor, Wetzel. 

S.ack, Jr.: Kanawha, Raleigh. 

Staccer: Barbour, Monongalia, Randolph, 
Tucker, Pocahontas, Preston. 





More Dollars Isn’t Always the Answer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 
Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
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the May 31, 1959, edition of the Huron, 
S. Dak., Plainsman, pointing out some of 
the problems that would result from an 
increase in the minimum wage law. 

I share the conviction of Editor Robert 
Lusk that an increase to $1.25 per hour 
would have the effect to removing job 
opportunities for young people, result in 
further price increases and inflation, and 
further price the American worker out 
of the foreign market.” 

The editorial is as follows: 

More Douiars Isn’r ALWAYS THE ANSWER 


Youngsters who are having a difficult time 
finding work for the summer will find the 
task even more difficult if the proposed Fed- 
eral $1.25 an hour minimum wage law is put 
into effect. : 

Even in this era_of the exceedingly. cheap 
dollar, affected employers are going to hesi- 
tate before hiring youngsters at that price. 
It would mean paying the “‘kids” the equiva- 
lent of $65 a (48-hour) week. 

Before an employer would hire a young- 
ster at that price, he would seek a more 
adult person—a housewife, perhaps—to fill 
the job, 

This would take more mothers out of the 
homes and turn more youngsters out on the 
streets—a bad combination. 4 

And such a measure could not help but 
have an inflationary effect on an already in- 
flated economy. 

It isn’t just the minimum wage that would 
be raised by this action. There would have 
to be some salary adjustments all along the 
line if the more valuable employees were to 
be paid in proportion to their worth. 

So in the end, the extra $.25 an hour that 
workers on the lower end of the scale would 
receive would be eaten up by the higher 
prices which the employers would have to 
charge for their goods and services in order 
to pay the higher wages. 

And that means more inflation, of course. 

Persons who advocate such an arbitrary 
minimum wage lose sight of a fundamental 
principle of economics—that production, not 
dollars, determines our ultimate wealth. 

Although the dollar has become a symbol 
of wealth, any number of them aren’t worth 
a plugged nickel on a desert island where a 
man has to create his comforts through his 
own work—production, in other words. . 

It is the overconcern with dollars and the 
underconcern about production on the part 
of some segments of our economy which has 
created and expanded the inflationary ten- 
dency in our currency. 

It has reached a point now where inflation 

at home is affecting the markets abroad. 
The American worker, by demanding more 
and more dollars for less and less production, 
is pricing himself out of the export market 
which was the source of his prosperity. 
' Introducing the $1.25 minimum wage 
would further aggravate an already perilous 
foreign market situation and further reduce 
the Nation’s exports by making the relative 
price of American merchandise even higher 
in comparison to goods produced by the 
Japanese, Swiss, Germans, and other foreign 
workers. 

There is more that could be said on this 
subject—how certain small businesses would 
be endangered, how more unemployment 
would result—but what has been said so far 
should be enough to make the point which 
is: Raising the $1 Federal minimum wage 
from $1 to $1.25 would help no one and 
would harm a lot of people—so why do it? 
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Interstate Library Cooperation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, many 
are the benefits that have flowed from 
the Library Services Act, which was 
passed by Congress in 1956, for this 
authority has, in providing a modest 
amount of Federal funds, served to pro- 
mote a substantial expansion of library 
services in rural America. 

An immediate outgrowth of this Fed- 
eral encouragement has been the devel- 
opment of cooperative endeavors, with 
many of our States coordinating their 
efforts toward the end of developing a 
comprehensive library service. 

Three unique cooperative ventures are 
presently in process in New England, 
and I submit to the Recorp the follow- 
ing extract from the May issue of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin, which lucidly 
points up this exciting cooperative exer- 
cise in providing better library service: 

INTERSTATE LIBRARY COOPERATION 
(By Wilfred L. Morin) 


Three very interesting cooperative ven- 
tures are being attempted in New England 
under the Library Services Act. Librarians 
have long realized the value of multicounty 
and regional unitsand have worked more or 
less successfully.in this direction for better 
library service, but cooperative ventures 
among States constitute an area which has 
not yet begun to realize its full potential. 
In New England, where the States are rela- 
tively small geographically’ and relatively 
homogenous, experimentation with inter- 
state cooperative ventures has every chance 
for success. 

For some time it had seemed feasible to 
several of the New England State librarians 
that some cooperative library activities could 
be performed which would mean a great 
saving of time, effort, and even money. 
However, several problems continued to 
block progress. First, it was a question of 
money. Each State is small; each State 
needed all the funds in had for the basic 
State. library services, and the extra amount 
needed to launch such a project was not 
forthcoming. Secondly, there was a strong 
legal objection to the States entering into 
contractual relationships with each other to 
carry out the desired projects. The at- 
torney general of one State said that such a 
contract amounted to a treaty among sov- 
ereign state and such an action would re- 
quire the permission of the U.S. Congress. 


FILM COOPERATIVE 


With the enactment of the Library Serv- 
ices Act, and the availability of Federal 
funds, however, the projects seemed nearer 
to realization if the methods could be found 
whereby the States could cooperate legally. 
It took nearly a year of negotiation but the 
first cooperative venture, a film cooperative, 
was activated in June 1958 among the three 
northern New England States—Maine, Ver- 
mont, and New Hampshire. The most feasi- 
ble way to achieve this cooperation, it was 
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found, was for the State agency, as well as 
the individual units within the three States, 
to make its own contract with the audio- 
visual center at the University of New 
Hampshire. Hence, there is no contract 
binding the participating agencies one with 
another, the only contract being between the 
libraries and the center. 

The agencies which make up the film co- 
operative are the New Hampshire State Li- 
brary, the Vermont Free Public Library 
Commission, the Maine State Library, as well 
as the libraries of the following New Hamp- 
shire cities: Nashua, Manchester, Concord, 
Laconia, and the Gordon-Nash Library of 
New Hampton. So far, no city libraries in 
the other two States have expressed a de- 
sire to join the circuit at the present time. 
Sixteen rural libraries in New Hampshire 
have taken advantage of the films available 
and a number of these have instituted a 
regular schedule of programs. 


ADVANTAGES 


The three State agencies decided to de- 
posit their film collections with the audio- 
visual center at the University of New 
Hampshire because it has several points in 
its favor: personnel and equipment to han- 
dle the films and a location that places it 
nearly in the center of the three participat- 
ing States. The films already owned by the 
center are essentially educational but these 
also have been made available if the States 
care to use them against their payments to 
the center. 

The participating libraries sign a contract 
in which they agree to purchase each year 
at least one film to be deposited in the film 
library of the center. There is also in the 
contract a release clause, enabling any li- 
brary to withdraw from participation by giv- 
ing notice by April 1 of any year. In such 
case, the films it had on deposit at the cen- 
ter would be returned to it by July 1 of that 
year. 

For the first year, it was decided to pur- 
chase only children’s films and in the sec- 
ond year to expand into the adult field. 
The films are to be used initially for pro- 
grams within the libraries but eventually 
the hope is to make them available to or- 
ganizations and groups in the community 
on the same basis as books. It is estimated 
that the three States, at their next com- 
mittee meeting, will vote to expend close to 
$5,000 for the purchase of films to be de- 
posited at the center. 

A participating library is entitled to the 
free use (under established rules and regu- 
lations) of all films deposited in the film 
pool by all participating libraries to a total 
of the normal service charges equal to. the 
initial cost of the films deposited by the 
using library during any 1 year. At the 
conclusion of the annual booking date, all 
films belonging to the participating libraries 
become available to the center for general 
circulation. 

The service charge, to cover the cost of 
handling (postage, shipping containers, and 
regular care of film), amounts to 50 cents 
per film during the initial period of build- 
ing up a backlog of films, since the center 
is self-supporting. This service charge may 
eventually vary according to the number of 
films released by the participating libraries 
to the center for rental. 

Libraries in communities of over 10,000 
population must become participating agen- 
cies in order to benefit under its provisions. 
Communities of under 10,000 population 
are enabled to borrow these films free of 
charge, except for return postage, against 
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the credit accumulated by the State library 
with its purchase of films. As an aid to the 
small rural libraries, the State library will 
book films and attempt to meet requests 
from these libraries. It is hoped that, later 
on, the libraries may apply directly to the 
audio-visual center for the films as they 
become more familiar with procedures. 

In many cases, the State library supplies 
the operator and projector for the programs. 
Again this is a service performed initially 
by the State library in the hope that in the 
near future the local community will be 
able to provide these essential services. 

In the spring of 1959 a series of six re- 
gional workshops will be held in New 
Hampshire to acquaint the librarians with 
the best and most economical use of films 
and equipment. Margery Stroud, public 
library consultant on the New Hampshire 
staff, will handle the workshops for the 
State. Miss Stroud is also secretary of the 
preview committee which -selects the films. 


PUBLISHING COOPERATIVE 


The second cooperative venture is a pub- 
lishing one between Vermont and New 
Hampshire. For many years, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont each published a quar- 
terly library bulletin. Exploration of the 
idea of merging the two publications was 
begun. Again, the Library Services Act 
made it possible to give real thought and 
effort to this project with the result that, 
in December 1957, North Country Libraries 
began to appear. This is published every 
month, except July and August, with a cir- 
culation of 3,000 copies, 1,500 for each State. 
It is mailed to every librarian and trustee 
in the two States. 

Since many of the librarians do not sub- 
scribe to book review publications, the bul- 
letin is especially strong in this area. There 
is also material on how-to-do-it for the non- 
professional librarian. If requests for re- 
prints and extra copies are any indication 
of interest and worth, this little publication 
has already earned a reputation for itself. 

In order for the two States to put into 
effect this cooperative project, a gentleman's 
agreement was worked out by the purchas- 
ing agents of both States so that duplicate 
requisitions for the printing of the publica- 
tion would allow for bids by printers in both 
States. The first year a firm in Montpelier, 
Vt., got the order and the second year a firm 
in Littleton, N.H. The printer divides the 
bill in half and bills each State agency for 
one-half of the cost. 

The editor, Louise Hazelton, is employed 
on a part-time basis. She is a professional 
librarian, the wife of the law librarian at 
the New Hampshire State Library. She is 
paid a flat fee per issue and, as in the case 
of the printer, bills each State for half the 
amount. The bulletin is mailed from 
Montpelier by the staff of the Vermont Free 
Public Library Commission and the New 
Hampshire State Library is billed one-half 
of the mailing costs. 

The third cooperative project is the pro- 
duction of a film to promote library develop- 
ment in New England, taking into considera- 
tion its special problems and characteristics. 
There is a steering committee of six, one 
drawn from each of the New England States, 
exploring the possibilities of a film that 
would be geared to New England library 
needs. The committee has met several times 
and at this writing they have decided that 
the film should be in color, about 20 min- 
utes long, with a narrator. 

In New England, the administrative prob- 
lem of the county is absent. There is a move 
on at the present time, in one State at least, 
to abolish the county as a unit of Govern- 
ment since it has practically no functions 
to support or funds to administer. There- 
fore the base, upon which so many 
other library films Have been made, is not 
an effective method of presentation. Script 
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writers are in touch with members of the 
committee and Bill Allen of the New Hamp- 
shire State Library, chairman of the com- 
mittee, reports that one basic idea presented 
by the script writers for handling the prob- 
lem of presentation is most exciting and 
imaginative. 

In this brief discussion of these three co- 
operative ventures among the New England 
States, the cooperative spirit, the hard work, 
and the determination to make the projects 
worthwhile cannot be adequately delineated. 
Suffice it to say that these necessary ingre- 
dients must be there or else the projects 
would not have matured so rapidly and so 
well. All librarians are looking forward to 
these cooperative projects among the New 
England States because of a feeling that 
library service cannot be isolated in the com- 
munity, in the county, or even in the State. 


Oklahoma House of Representatives 
Commends Congressman Boggs for 
His Efforts on Behalf of Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oklahoma, May 21, 1959: 

RESOLUTION 549 


A resolution taking official notice to the ef- 
forts of the U.S. Government to combat 
communism by bolstering the economies of 
foreign underdeveloped countries; taking 
further notice of a bill introduced in Con- 
gress by the Honorable Hate Boscs, of 
Louisiana, to encourage investments 
abroad by American industry through the 
establishment of reasonable taxes on for- 
eign earnings; and officially commending 
Congressman Boacs on his efforts with re- 
spect to this legislation 


Whereas in an effort to contain the spread 
of world communism, the United States is 
committed to a policy of bolstering the 
economies of friendly but underdeveloped 
countries by @ massive foreign aid program; 
and 

Whereas this policy results in a most heavy 
tax burden upon citizens of Oklahoma and 
on all United States taxpayers; and 

Whereas it is the policy of the United 
States to encourage Oklahoma and all Ameri- 
can industry to supplement, assist, and ul- 
timately replace such foreign aid by expend- 
ing private foreign investment; and 

Whereas in practice Oklahoma and all 
American industry seeking to make such 
foreign investment are at times placed at a 
competitive disadvantage by the adverse im- 
pact of United States taxes imposed upon 
the profits of foreign ventures already 
weighted with a heavy burden of foreign 
taxes; and 

Whereas there has been introduced into 
the Congress of the United States by Con. 
gressman Hate Boaces, Democrat of Louisiana, 
@ bill titled H.R. 5 and otherwise known as 
the Boggs bill; and 

Whereas such bill encourages Oklahoma 
and US. industry to invest abroad by estab- 
lishing reasonable U.S. taxes upon foreign 
earnings, taking into account the risks of 
such investments; and 

Whereas such investment demonstrates 
merits of private enterprise as opposed to 
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communism and permits the easing of 
onerous rates of taxation imposed on citizens 
of Oklahoma and on all US. taxpayers for 
support of this direct foreign aid; and 

Whereas such encouragement gives Okla- 
homa industry an improved opportunity to 
place Oklahoma manufactured products in 
foreign markets, all to the economic well- 
being of Oklahoma: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 27th Legislature of the State of Okla- 
homa: 

SEcTION 1. That Congressman HaLe Bocscs, 
Democrat of Louisiana, is hereby officially 
commended for his diligent efforts on behalf 
of the taxpayers of Oklahoma and the United 
States, and upon his introduction of H.R. 5 
in the United States House of Representa- 
tives; and 

Sec. 2. Be it further resolved that properly 
prepared copies of this resolution be mailed 
to Congressman Boces and to each Member 
of the Oklahoma congressional delegation. 

Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 21st day of May 1959. 

CuInt G. LIVINGSTON, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Statement in Explanation of H.R. 7496, 
a Bill To Charge the Costs of Adminis- 
tration of the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act to 
Carriers and Self-Insurers Under the 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the 
American system of workmen’s compen- 
sation is not financed out of general 
taxation but places its costs only on 
those members of the public who are 
also employers. In accordance with 
this concept, employers are charged with 
the costs of payments to injured em- 
ployees either as self-insurers or through 
insurance carriers. In many States em- 
ployers are also charged with the ad- 
ministrative costs of the workmen’s 
compensation program. Under the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, however, a Federal statute 
which applies to certain private employ- 
ments in much the same manner as a 
State workmen’s compensation law, the 
costs of administration are borne by the 
Federal Government, This places on the 
Federal Government a burden incon- 
sistent with a basic concept of workmen’s 
compensation. 

The draft bill would charge adminis- 
trative costs of the workmen’s compen- 
sation features of the Longshoremen’s 
Act to the industry covered by that act. 
Under the proposed bill the funds neces- 
sary for administrative expenses—direct 
expenses and the applicable share of in- 
direct and overhead expenses—would 
continue to be fixed and appropriated 
annually by Congress. However, at the 
end of each fiscal year, the cost of ad- 
ministering the workmen’s compensa- 
tion provisions of the act during that 
year would be determined by the Secre- 



















tary of Labor and prorated among. in- 
surance carriers writing insurance under 
the act, and among self-insurers. The 
assessment would be based on the total 
money benefits paid by such carriers and 
self-insurers during such year. They 
would not be charged with cost of ad- 
ministering the recently enacted amend- 
ment to the act which authorizes the is- 
suance and enforcement of safety stand- 
ards. 

It is. estimated that this proposal, if 
adopted, would result, in a reimburse- 
ment to the Federal Government of over 
$700,000 a year. The cost for admin- 
istering the law was $701,657 during the 
past fiscal year and because of the re- 
cent Federal pay increase it is estimated 
that the administrative costs will be 
somewhat higher during the 1959 fiscal 
year. 

The rights of a self-insurer or carrier 
would be protected by an administrative 
hearing on assessments, if requested, and 
by a right to judicial review. 

If it failed to pay the amount as- 
sessed when due, a carrier or self-insurer 
would be liable to fines and interest 
on unpaid balances. Similar penalties 
and possible suspension or revocation of 
its authorization te insuré are provided 
where a carrier or self-insurer misrep- 
resents material facts or fails to furnish 
information called for by the bill or by 
regulations of the Secretary. 

This proposal would also apply to all 
extensions and applications of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act with the exception of the 
War Hazards Act (42 U.S.C. 1701 et 
seq.). The.existing extensions and ap- 
plications to which this proposal would 
apply are the District of Columbia work- 
men’s compensation law, the Defense 
Base Act, the Outer Continental Shelf 
Lands Act, and the act of July 18, 1958, 
amending section 2 of the act of June 
19, 1952 (5 U.S.C. 150k-1), applying the 
Longshoremen’s Act- to certain civilian 
employees of nonappropriated fund in- 
strumentalities of the Armed Forces. 
The reimbursement to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, estimated above at over $700,- 
000, includes reimbursement for the ad- 
ministrative costs involved in all exten- 
sions and applicktions of the act except 
for the administration of the District 
of Columbia workmen’s compensation 
law. 

An additional sum of approximately 
$200,000, now included in the budget 
of the municipal government of the Dis- 
trict. of Columbia, is transferred an- 
nually to the Department’ of Labor for 
the administration of the District’s 
workmen’s compensation pay. The draft 
bill would credit to the District govern- 
ment its shares of the reimbursement 


received from the carriers and self-, 


insurers. 

The Secretary would also have author- 
ity, in his discretion, to establish a sin- 
gle, consolidated administration fund for 
the act and its extensions and applica- 
tions, or to have separate administra-~ 
tion funds for the act and the respective 
extensions and applications. 
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My True Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce sponsors annually a contest 
on the subject “I Speak for America.” 
It was my privilege Saturday, May 30, at 
the Virginia Jaycee Convention to hear 
Miss Barbara Jean Crenshaw of Roanoke 
deliver her reading ‘“‘My True Security.” 
One hundred‘ and twenty-five Jaycee 


~ 


‘chapters in the Commonwealth of Vir- 


gina sponsored participants in this con- 
test. Miss Crenshaw was selected to rep- 
resent Virginia at the national conven- 
tion in Buffalo, N.Y., in July. 

Mr. Speaker, I was tremendously im- 
pressed with Miss Crenshaw’s delivery 
and the contents of her speech. I com- 
mend it to the attention of the House 
and the country. I might add, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Jaycees of the great 
Commonwealth of Virginia have this 
year rendered a particularly outstand- 
ing service: ' 

My True SEcurRITY 
(By Barbara Jean Crenshaw) 

When God created the world, He did not 
intend that we should have all of our 
heart’s desires. In making the oyster, He 
gave it a shell for protection and the ability 
to open that shell when it was hungry to 
admit food. The oyster has economic and 


‘social security. 


However, when God created the eagle, 
He made the sky his limit. The eagle may 
choose for his home the most dangerous 
meuntain craig. Each day he is faced with 
destruction and desolation, but he rebukes 
them and continues to build his own life. 

The eagle, not the oyster, has become the 
symbol of America. As long as we possess 
the spirit of the eagle we will continue 
to lead the way toward the light for the 
rest of the world. 

What element allows Americans to be 
happy, to love to work, to strive to make 
themselves better than their neighbors? Is 
it not found within the heart of a person in 
the form of security? 


What does security mean to me and to 
you? To most Americans, security has 
become the ultimate achievement through 
which they can find happiness and avoid 
misfortune. 


The majority of us search in the saine 
general areas. The alluring and promising 
field of wealth appears to be the greatest 
challenge, The old idea that the more 
one accumulates the happier and more 
secure he will be is quite false. It is ab- 
surd to believe that money will bring secur- 
ity when it cannot even hold its own value. 
Many times insecurity is the byproduct of 
elaborate possessions. 

Second to money, man searches in the 
field of public programs for security. Our 
political leaders have promoted the idea 
that it can only be found through plans and 
programs which they provide. Some of the 
best known landmarks are social security 
and unemployment compensation. These 
represent probably our greatest delusion— 
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the belief that we can obtain security by 
voting for it. 

Today a job applicant is usyally more 
concerned with pensions, vacation sched- 
ules, and the certainty of seniority than the 
opportunities for advancement. 

We Americans believe that we are th2 
envy of the world; however, few of us have 
found what we are really looking for. 

As teenagers, we place popularity high on 
the scale of achievement. We have no feel- 
ing of security unless we are one of a group. 
It has been said many times. by many teen- 
agers that the reason they go steady is that 
they feel secure. What are these same 
teenagers going to rely on 20 years from 
now? Is this where they find security? 

Today we have more money, more sky 
scrapers being built, more machines, and 
more mental cases. Ours is the age of 
anxiety. Americans are buying enough 
barbiturates each year to put the entire 
Nation to sleep for a month. 

Our search is pathetic in the sense it is 
self-defeating. We tend to rely on physical 
things. Even though we have a powerful 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, we can still be 
overcome by ignorance and decay from 
within. 

Each of us must realize that he is a 
rather drab animal composed of elements 
worth less than the price of a good meal at 
a restaurant. 

If that were the end of it, security would 
be- simple. Money and possessions and 
public programs would be adequate; how- 
ever, there is one more thing. It is the 
solid fact on which all the things that give 
us assurance and protection hinge. It is 
strong and safe and permanent enough to 
provide the security we seek. All these 
things exist in only one place—and that is 
inside ourselves. 

Someone has said that security is built 
on ideals, not dollars; principles, ‘not pen- 
sions; character, not convenience or expe- 
diency. Character is our one possession 
that only we ourselves can damage. Our 
code of life should be the wonderful teach- 
ings of the Ten Commandments or the 
Sermon on the Mount. These are laws 
about unselfishness, honesty, truth, and 
love. The Golden Rule should be our 
motto. Each of us must be willing to give 
in abundance that which is the most im- 
portant thing in all the world to him— 
himself. An eternal law has been that 
what a person gives to others is forever his. 

The greatest thing in the world is believed 
to be faith. Faith is the greatest gift a 
person can receive. In order to find true 
security and peace of mind our hearts must 
be right with God. 





Labor Reform Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
sert my Washington Report of June 4, 
on the subject of labor reform legisla- 
tion: 

WASHINGTON REPORT ~ 

(By your Congressman James B. Utr) 

The so-called labor reform legislation 
known as the Kennedy-Ervin bill; passed, 
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by the Senate and now before the House, 
has generated more correspondence than 
any other single issue. Most of the letters 
oppose passage of the bill, but for different 
reasons. Some want no labor legislation 
whatsoever, but in most of the letters con- 
stituents are demanding a strong labor re- 
form bill. This might be called a split- 
level attack. 

As originally introduced in the Senate, the 
Kennedy-Ervin bill was a resurrection of the 
Kennedy-Ives bill which the House buried 
last year without ceremony and with little 
weeping. This year when the legislation 
came to the floor of the Senate, Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, and chair- 
man of the Labor Rackets Committee, intro- 
duced a set of amendments which he termed 
“labor's bill of rights.” These amendments 
provided for: (1) Equal voting rights and 
equal protection of all union members un- 
der their own rules; (2) freedom of speech, 
so that a union member could express his 
views without fear of reprisal; (3) freedom 
of assembly; (4) freedom from an arbitrary 
levy of dues and assessments without a ma- 
jority vote of the union members in a secret 
ballot, or a majority vote of delegates at a 
regular meeting; (5) the right of a member 
to sue his union for violation of the mem- 
ber’s rights; (6) protection of members 
against improper disciplinary action; and 
(7) the right of a candidate for union office 
or his agent to inspect the union member- 
ship list. 

These simple rights would seem to me to 
be desired by the rank and file of union 
members, and there is nothing therein to 
which each is not entitled, and I can con 
ceive of no fair-minded American citizen 
who would deny a union member these 
rights. This list of amendments was 
adopted late one night, only after Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon cast the deciding vote in favor 
of them after a 45-45 tie. Great rejoicing 
was heard on the part of millions of work- 
ing people who have long suffered under 
labor bossism, but the rejoicing was not for 
long International labor leaders read in 
these amendments a threat to their dic- 
tatorship and in less than a day’s time a 
handful of Senators became conscience 
stricken because they had bitten the politi- 
cal hand which had been feeding them for 
lo, these many years, and a hasty retreat was 
executed. A set of compromise amend- 
ments was offered and adopted, leaving the 
form but changing the substance, so that 
the bill of rights was made lifeless. The 
body was there but the soul was gone. Sen- 
ator KENNEDY gleefully admitted that the 
union bosses had preparéd the tricky word- 
ing in these amendments. 

Two years of hearings, and thousands of 
pages of testimony from the Labor Rackets 
Committee, were gone but not forgotten by 
the American people. The labor lords had 
permitted in this bill ohly as much as they 
thought necessary to satisfy an outraged 
public that had witnessed on TV and in the 
press the hearings of the McClellan commit- 
tee, exposing as they did the corruption, the 
arrogance, the racketeering, and the con- 
spiracy of the international labor bosses, 
many with long criminal records including 
arson and murder, to control this great 
Republic by force and violence. 

After this stunning retreat, the brave 
Senators passed the bill by a vote of 90 to 1, 
even though it had more holes in it that a 
fresh swiss cheese. Senator Barry GoLp- 
water, of Arizona, was the lone member to~ 
vote “No.” President Eisenhower congratu- 
lated the Senator on his vote, and said that 
if he were a Senator he would also have 
voted “No.” 

President Eisenhower said in his message 
to Congress, and has since affirmed, that no 


labor reform bill is acceptable which does 
not prohibit blackmail picketing, eliminate 
secondary boycotts, grant State court juris- 
diction in cases where the National Labor 
Relations Board refuses to assume jurisdit- 
tion, and which does not require the smaller 
unions, which constitute 60 percent of all 
labor union membership, to report on their 
welfare funds. To this should be added, so 
far as I’m concerned, “featherbedding,” as 
about 20 percent of the selling price of a 
home is made up of “featherbedding.” 

As an example of blackmail picketing, I 
have on my desk a Jetter from local 710 of the 
Teamsters Nnion addressed to a large truck- 
ing firm in Indiana which reads in part as 
follows: -“Local 710, IBT, has decided to em- 
bark upon a campaign to organize your office 
and clerical employees. To induce your em- 
ployees to join this union, we shall begin to 
picket your establishment on or about the 
llth of May 1959. * * * Local 710 does not 
represent a majority of your employees. * * * 
The purpose of our picketing is solely to 
call to the attention of union members and 
supporters of organized labor that your office 
and clerical employees are not members of 
local 710.” The next move would be a sec- 
ondary boycott and “hot cargo.” Any one 
of these procedures, and surely the combina- 
tion of all three, has the power to destroy 
any American business which refuses to pay 
tribute to the international union. 

People were astounded at the arrogance 
of Jimmy Hoffa in stating that he would call 
a nationwide strike if Congress dared to en- 
act labor legislation, but most of these same 
astounded people prance down to the polls 
and vote for the puppets of Jimmy Hoffa. 

Citizens are shocked to witness the spec- 
tacle of Harry Bridges hiding behind the fifth 
amendment on questions concerning his 
Communist activities, and in the next breath 
declaring that he would call a work stoppage 
if this country dared to oppose Red China, 
Again I say, many of these same Americans 
hurry to the polls to vote for his puppets, 
just because they have the designation “Dem- 
ocrat” after their names. This is truly 
split-level logic. 





The Late Right Reverend Monsignor 
John L. McNulty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of the Right Reverend Monsignor 
John L. McNulty, president of Seton Hall 
University, South Orange, N.J., on May 
27, has taken from our midst one of the 
truly outstanding churchmen and edu- 
cators of our times. The tremendous 
growth of the university during the 10 
years of his presidency is eloquent testi- 
mony to his brilliant leadership and ca- 
pacity. He rendered remarkable service 
to the cause of education during a most 
challenging period, and a foremost de- 
velopment was the establishment of the 
college of medicine and dentistry. This 
college, the first in the State, will al- 
ways be a monument to his memory. 

Monsignor McNulty combined with 
his intellectual attainments and admin- 
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istrative ability, a great love and com- 
passion towards the poor and unfortu- 
nate. The cause of civil rights was very 
dear to him, and his vatiant and untir- 
ing efforts in this field were most fruit- 
ful. 

Like all who had the privilege of his 
friendship, I shall sorely miss Monsignor 
McNulty. He was a wise and indefat- 
igable servant of humanity and his loss 
is deeply felt by his fellow citizens of all 
races, creeds and color. 

I should like to insert at this point 
the following editorial tribute from the 


Newark Evening News and the Newark. 


Star Ledger of May 28: 


[From the Newark Evening News, May 28, 
1959] 


MONSIGNOR MCNULTY 


Msgr. John L. McNulty was president of 
one of the East’s larger universities, yet no 
one in need of help ever knocked at his door 
in, vain. He gave unsparingly of himself to 
distressed neighbor and to charitable, civic 
and cultural causes alike. 

Under his 10-year administration Seton 
Hall grew rich in prestige, in usefulness, in 
size and scope. He leaves many monuments 
to a dedicated life—the university’s medical 
and dental college, its law school and the 
8 million in new buildings that grace the 
campus in South Orange. 

Yet as enduring as any of these is the 
heritage of good works, not of brick and 
stone, but of the spirit, that Monsignor 
McNulty left to countless friends and his 
community. 

He was an implacable foe of intolerance, 
which he fought not with words, but with 
deeds. A man of humility, he was warm, 
sympathetic and sincere. And-above all, 
Monsignor McNulty was a man of profound 
devotion, imbued with limitless faith in 
God, his church afd his fellow man. 





[From the Newark Star-Ledger, May 28, 
1959] 


: A DEEPLY FELT Loss 


New Jersey ‘will deeply feel the loss of 
Msgr. John L. McNulty, president of Seton 
Hall and one of the most respected and loved 
leaders in religion and education in the 
State. 


Above all, Monsignor McNulty was a great 
humanitarian. His door was always open to 
all—no matter how high or how low their 
station in life. 

He was very effective in community rela- 
tions. His tenacity and drive knew no 
bounds in fighting for causes which he knew 
to be just and deserving. Above all, he la- 
bored untiringly so that students of all races 
and creeds would have a more equal oppor- 
tunity for a higher education. That is why 
he was so interested in expanding the State's 
scholarship program. He worked unceas- 
ingly for this program—a program which 
finally was approved less than 2 days before 
his untimely death. 

As head of Seton Hall, he carried the uni- 
versity through one of its- periods of great- 
est expansion. Once a small suburban 
college, Seton Hall today is one of the great 
universities of the country. To Monsignor 
McNulty goes much of the credit for its out- 
standing record. 

Although burdened with heavy responsi- 
bilities, he still found time for innumerable 
charities, philanthropy and good works of 
many kinds. . 

He leaves behind a world that is richer 
because of the 60 short years he spent with 
us, 
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A New Weapon To Combat Obscenity in 


the Mails 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives a bill designed to give the Post Of- 
fice Department a new weapon in its war 
against the flow of obscene and fraudu- 
lent material in the U.S. mails. 

The bill complements H.R. 1877, which 
I introduced on January 9, 1959, and 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 1877 deals with the 
criminal provisions of the United States 
Code—specifically, with section 1461 of 
title 18. 

The bill I have introduced today deals 
with the administrative aspects of the 
problem. Specifically, it provides: 

That there shall be in the Post Office De- 
partment a Judicial Officer, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the Postmaster General, who 
shall perform such quasi-judicial duties as 
the Postmaster General may designate. This 
officer shall be the agency for the purposes 
of the requirements of the Administrative 
Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. sec. 1001 et seq.). 


Mr. Speaker, Congress must at this 
session legislate to reduce the flow of ob- 
scenity in the mails. I have studied the 
problem in detail. I have conferred 
with members of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, with the Post- 
master General, the Honorable Arthur 
E. Summerfield, with the General Coun- 
sel of the Post Office Department, the 
Honorable Herbert B. Warburton, and 
with lawyers on Mr. Warburton’s staff. 

On May 18, 1959, I appeared before 
the Subcommittee on Postal Operations 
of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, which was holding hear- 
ings on the general subject of obscene 
literature in the mails. At that time I 
expressed some of my thoughts concern- 
ing the need for amending the Criminal 
Code as proposed in my bill, H.R. 1877, 
and I also discussed the possibility of a 
uniform antiobscenity statute to be 
adopted by individual States and locali- 
ties along the lines of the Uniform Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act, the Uniform Re- 
ciprocal Enforcement of Support Act, 
and others. 

The bill I have this day introduced 
attacks the problem from another ap- 
proach. At first brush, it might appear 
the bill had nothing te do with the fight 
against obscenity. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that the bill is designed to aid the 
Post Office Department in a very prac- 
tical way, and perhaps only those who 
are familiar with some of the admin- 
istrative law problems confronting the 
Post Office Department will appreciate 
the full significance of the bill. 

What does my bill do? 

It establishes in the Post Office De- 
partment as a matter of statute a posi- 
tion which already exists as a matter of 
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administrative decree, viz, judicial offi- 
cer for the Post Office Department. The 
judicial officer renders the final agency 
decision on all obscenity and fraud mat- 
ters for the Post Office Department. He 
is the alter ego of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in that respect. He is, by necessity, 
experienced in the legal and practical 
problems of curbing obscenity and fraud 
in the mails. He is an independent offi- 
cer of the Post Office Department in the 
sense that he is not responsible to the 
General Counsel, to the inspectors, or to 
any person in the Post Office Depart- 
ment except the Postmaster General 
himself. Normally he renders his deci- 
sions as to whether a mailing is obscene 
or fraudulent on appeal by either the 
complainant—who is the General Coun- 
sel of the Post Office Department—or the 
accused. 

However, the Post Office Department 
has only two hearing examiners, and it 
is not likely that in the foreseeable future 
it will have any more hearing examiners. 
Therefore, as a matter of economy and 
practicality, inasmuch as these hearings 
are held all over the country, it is some- 
times advisable to have the judicial offi- 
cer preside at the reception of evidence— 
that is to say, at the trial—and render 
one decision which is both the trial deci- 
sion and the administrative appellate 
decision. 

More important, however, is the fact 
that sometimes it is impossible for the 
General Counsel of the Post Office De- 
partment to seek successfully an interim 
impounding order; or, as often happens, 
after the General Counsel once obtains 
the order, a purveyor of obscenity goes 
to court and gets the order dissolved or 
restrained. In such cases, it is some- 
times advantageous for the General 
Counsel to be able to move the judicial 
Officer to hear the case and render the 
final agency decision all in one proceed- 
ing, thereby avoding a long delay, dur- 
ing which the purveyor of obscenity is 
successfully distributing his porno- 
graphic poison to the homes of America. 
This procedure for bypassing the hearing 
examiners has in the past been utilized 
selectively by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. However, I believe it is a weapon 
that the Post Office Department should 
have and employ as a matter of statute. 
After all, if a purveyor can make all his 
profits during the pendency of the ad- 
ministrative proceeding, what good is 
the administrative proceeding? 

The rules of procedure for adminis- 
trative hearings in the Post Office De- 
partment already provide that the judi- 
cial officer has this authority. However, 
a Federal district court in New York City, 
in the case of Borg-Johnson against 
Christenberry, held that the judicial 
officer, not being statutory and not being 
a regular hearing examiner within the 
purview of section 11 of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act, could not be per- 
mitted to preside at the reception of 
evidence. 

Thus, my bill is simply designed to 
overcome the effect of the Borg-Johnson 
decision, and to reestablish the authority 
of the judicial officer as the Postmaster 
General had established it by the regula- 
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tions published in the Federal Register 
prior to this court decision in New York 
City. 

The need for these procedures was 
mentioned by the General Counsel of the 
Post Office Department in his April 23, 
1959, statement. Accordingly, I “feel 
confident that my bill will receive the 
complete endorsement of the Post Office 
Department. 





A Real Service Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, my 
recent experience with a real service 
project has impressed me to the extent 
that I feel compelled to speak about it. 
Distressed because of having lost my set 
of keys for my automobile, house, office, 
safety deposit box, and so forth, I was 
about to undergo the rather bothersome 
task of getting them all replaced, if pos- 
sible. Then I received a package from 
the Identotag Department of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, 5555 Ridge 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, containing my 
set of lost keys. A brief letter indicated 
that someone, having found them, had 
dropped them into a mail box, where- 
upon, because of my miniature auto li- 
cense tag being attached, the Post Of- 
fice Department delivered them to the 
DAV. Its Identotag Department there- 
by ascertained my name and address; 
hence their speedy trip back to me. 

I have been receiving such an Idento- 
tag each year for many years, and had 
faithfully responded with my successive 
dollar donations. It had not occurred to 
me that such Identotags were any more 
than a clever attention-getter to arouse 
the generosity of the recipient to help 
the DAV to maintain its nationwide per- 
sonalized rehabilitation services for dis- 
couraged disabled veterans, their de- 
pendents and their survivors. This 
much needed DAV rehabilitation service, 
extended each year to scores of thou- 
sands, is of great humanitarian value to 
those directly affected, which also con- 
verts them into assets for their respective 
communities. 

This personal experience aroused my 
curiosity to try to find out some pertinent 
facts about this DAV Identotag project. 
As the result of my inquiries I have come 
to the personal conclusion that it is a 
real service project, in three important 
ways to, first, automobile owners, second, 
those employed thereby, and third, those 
distressed disabled defenders of our 
country whom the DAV is thereby en- 
abled to help with their multifarious 
problems. 

As to automobile owners, since 1942, 
some 1,400,000 sets of lost keys have been 
returned to them, because of attached 
Idento-Tags, at an extra cost to the DAV, 
on the average, of more than $1 for each 
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set returned. Incidentally, without any 
effort whatsover by the DAV first to find 
out whether the owners had previously 
sent in donations for their Idento-Tags, 
it was very surprising—and almost dis- 
ilusioning as to the gratitude of some 
people—to learn that only about 21 per- 
cent of those persons to whom sets of 
lost keys have been returned have re- 
sponded with any donations to at least 
reimburse the DAV for its extra ex- 
penses thereby incurred. Moreover, 
only about an additional 8 percent sent 
back “thank you” letters, with no ac- 
companying donations. More than 70 
percent failed to even express any ap- 
preciation. Every such return of a set 
of lost keys, it would seem, ought to re- 
sult in a real generous donation, for the 
services received from this service-giving 
organization, the DAV. 

It was even more surprising to learn 
that only about 15 percent of these who 
received Idento-Tags respond with dona- 
tions. Fortunately, those who do so 
respond, with donations in many various 
amounts, have done so with such aver- 
age liberalness as to have enabled the 
DAV to pay for: First, the costs of the 
carefully compiled lists of auto owners, 
their addresses and their auto license 
numbers, the Idento-Tags material, and 
incidental equipment; second, the sal- 
aries of its Idento-Tags employees, and 
third, the expenditures involved in main- 
taining some 140 full-time accredited 
trained national service officers, and 
their secretaries, in all of the 63 regional 
offices, and three district offices, and the 
central office of the U.S. Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration where they have ready 
access to the official claim folders of all 
VA claimants. 

Another eye-opening bit of informa- 
tion has been received as to “those em- 
ployed thereby.” The DAV policy is to 
extend preference of employment op- 
portunity to its own members—all of 
whom, of course, are handicapped war 
veterans—its DAV Auxiliary members, 
the dependents and survivors of disabled 
veterans, and to other handicapped 
Americans. Among the 442 persons em- 
ployed at the DAV national headquar- 
ters, according to a very recent compi- 
lation, 329, or 74.4 percent, are either 
DAV or DAV Auxiliary members. More- 
over, most of the 113 with no veteran 
status are severely handicapped em- 
ployees. 

This exemplary record of useful em- 
ployment of handicapped Americans 
ought to be regarded as a vocational re- 
habilitation project in itself. Their sal- 
aries, in fairness, ought not to be charged 
up as a part of its fund raising expense, 
although that’s the classification of any 
auditor. If such salaries were not 
charged up as an expense of the project, 
then the fund raising percentage cost 
would naturally be at a much lower fig- 
ure. 

Even more important, if a higher per- 
centage of the Identotag recipients, and 
of owners of returned lost keys, would 
respond with substantial donations, 
then the percentage figure as to its fund 
raising costs would go drastically down, 
and the percentage of its net income 
would be proportionately higher. Such 
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sorely needed additional net income 
would maintain its national service of- 
ficer setup on a more adequate basis and 
possibly enable it to put into effect its 
long cherished objective—to maintain 
one or more full-time national service 
representatives in each of the 173 hospi- 


tals operated by the U.S. Veterans’ Ad- ~ 


ministration, where they could accom- 
plish so much for so many disheartened 
disabled veterans. 

Detailed monthly service reports, re- 
quired to be sent in to the DAV national 
director of claims, located at 1701 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C., by all 
of the DAV’s some 140 national service 
officers, reveal that, during-a recent 10- 
year period, they had reviewed 3,453,604 
claim folders, made 1,382,863 appear- 
ances before VA claims and rating 
boards, obtained 537,367 favorable 
awards, including 99,054 disability serv- 
ice connections, and so forth, thus each 
year bringing additional thousands of 
dollars of governmental benefits into 
every community throughout the Na- 
tion. 

If each auto owner were to go to the 
nearest VA regional office, and there con- 
tact one of the DAV’s expert special 
advocates, who advise and assist less 
well informed handicapped war vet- 
erans, then I feel sure that thereafter 
every such Identotag recipient would re- 
spond generously, when he receives an 
Identotag or the return of his lost keys— 
knowing that his generosity will thereby 
help the DAV to obtain justifiable dis- 
ability compensation, medical treatment, 
physical and vocational rehabilitation 
for distressed disabled war veterans— 
who deserve the opportunity to surmount 
their service-incurred handicaps, in or- 
der to be enabled to live in our American 
way. - 

Service to, for and by America’s dis- 
abled defenders is the one-purpose pro- 
gram of the DAV—as its best contribu- 
tion to them, to all of their communities 
and to America. The DAV’s unique Iden- 
totag project combining a real service for 
automobile owners, handicapped DAV 
employees and to all DAV serviced claim- 
ants——deserves the enthusiastic and gen- 
erous support of all Americans, 





Anniversary of the Italian Republic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, June 
2 marks another anniversary in the brief 
but determined recovery of Italy since 
World War Il. It was on this date in 
1946 that the Italian people voted in 
favor of a republic and King Humbert 
II went into exile. 

The conditions in which the Italian 
Republic took root were not auspicious. 
There was dissension among the peoples 
of Italy as a result of the war. Some 
hoped ardently for a full restoration of 
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the monarchy. Others wanted a more 
progressive democratic constitution than 
they seemed to have been promised. 
And the Communists, cynically hoping 
to deliver Italy into the hands of a for- 
eign power, were hard at work trying 
to frustrate the workings of any govern- 
ment. 

Italy had many natural difficulties to 
overcome. The residue of the war, the 
damaged countryside, was a major prob- 
lem. The restoration of rail lines, public 
works, agricultural production, all 
loomed large. In addition, there were 
the natural problems of Italy with the 
great need to overcome economie de- 
pression and poverty. 

The Italian Republic, in this less than 
encouraging position, faced up to the 
challenge. It set to work to secure po- 
litical stability, and has done so. It 
set to work to rebuild its military 
strength on a sound base, and is today 
a valued ally in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Recently it was 
announced that Italy is preparing to es- 
tablish Jupiter missiles as part of the 
NATO defenses. Thus, Italy is one of 
the two countries establishing missile 
bases on the forward lines of the west- 
ern defenses. 

Italy has also set to work to rebuild 
enterprise and a sound economy and has 
put people back to work. 

The results have been amazing. In 
recent years,*there has been a sharp 
rise in industrial activity averaging an 
annual 8.2 increase from 1954 to 1957. 
In 1958, although industrial production 
slowed, a rise in agricultural production 
stimulated the increase in gross national 
product to 3.5 percent, keeping it on the 
upward curve. 

With all this, Italy has also taken a 
position of leadership among the Euro- 
pean states. She has been active in 
the cause of European integration and 
has announced her willingness to study 
direct elections to a European Parlia- 
mentary Assembly. She upholds the 
peaceful resolution of international dis- 
putes in the United Nations. 

She has been a friendly host to mil- 
lions of Americans who have gone to 
visit her as tourists and it has become 
one of this Nation’s favorite excursion 
and holiday points. Of some 15 million 
people who visited Italy last year, al- 
most a million were Americans. 

Italy has gone on working to improve 
her domestic economy and society. She 
has done much to house her people, 
combat unemployment, and promote the 
economic welfare of the south as well 
as fight other problems. 

In education, a 10-year plan has been 
created to make schooling compulsory 
for all children through the age of 14. 
In the past, facilities have unfortu- 
nately not been available to do this. 
Now a special appropriation of $2 billion 
has been earmarked over and above or- 
dinary appropriations. It should pro- 
vide 150,000 new classrooms, and 70,000 
more teachers. 

So, in this anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Italian Republic, it is fitting 
to stop and salute what has been. ac- 
complished. We should renew our wel- 


come to Italy as a great ally and a pro- ; 
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gressive nation: and wish her well as 
she continues working to improve her- 
self and the lot of her people. 





Monsignor McNulty: A Great and Dedi- 
cated Priest, an Eminent Educator, and 


a Great Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the many 
moving tributes which appeared in the 
press of New Jersey in expressing a deep 
sense of loss over the passing of Msgr. 
John L. McNulty, president of Seton 
Hall University, eloquently echo the 
sentiments of all who knew him. 

Regardless of race, color, or creed. 
men and women learned to admire an& 
revere this man of cloth for his great 
warmth and his deep sense of humility. 

Monsignor McNulty was endowed with 
a richness of understanding and a pene- 
trating wisdom that come from his 
never-ending toil in behalf of his fellow 
man and an inner feel and instinct for 
nurturing the bords of friendship and 
brotherhood among men. This humble 
and gentle priest was truly gifted with 
a greatness that was both inspired and 
inspiring. Men of all faiths respected 
and admired this dedicated servant of 
God. Civic and community leaders, 
leaders in the field of education and 
culture, government officials—all recog- 
nized his great contribution to our way 
of ‘life—and to the preservation of our 
great institutions both spiritually and 
materially. And all of us shall ever be 
grateful. 

Monsignor McNulty has moved from 
this passing scene to a greater one—but 
the monuments, not alone of stone and 
mortar, but of the spirit, which he has 
left behind will remain -as an everlasting 
tribute to a great, good, and gentle soul. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr, Speaker, I include herein the edi- 
torial tributes which appeared in the 
Newark Evening News and the Newark 
Star Ledger of May 28, 1959. 

[From the Newark Star-Ledger, May 28, 
1959] 
A Derepiy Feit Loss ; 

New Jersey will deeply feel the loss of 
Msgr. John L. McNulty, president of Seton 
Hall, and one of the most respected and loved 
leaders in religion and education in the 
State. 

Above all, Monsighor McNulty was a great 
humanitarian. His door was always open to 
all—no matter how high or how low their 
station in life. 

He was very effective in community re- 
lations. His tenacity and drive knew no 
bounds in- fighting for causes which he 
knew to be just and deserving. Above all, 
he labored untiringly so that students of 
all races and creeds would have a more equal 
opportunity for a higher education. That is 
why he was so interested in expanding the 
State’s scholarship program, He worked 
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unceasingly for this program—a program 
which finally was approved less than 2 days 
before his untimely death. 

As head of Seton Hall, he carried the uni- 
versity through one of its periods of great- 
est expansion. Once a small suburban col- 
lege, Seton Hall today is one of the great 
universities of the country. To Monsignor 
McNulty goes much of the credit for its 
outstanding .record. 

Although burdened with heavy responsi- 
bilities, he still found time for innumerable 
charities, philanthropy, and good works of 
many kinds. 

He leaves behind a world that is richer 
because of the 60 short years he spent with 
us. 

[From the Newark Evening News of May 28, 
* 1959] 


MONSIGNOR McNULTY 


Msgr. John L. McNulty was president of 
one of the East’s larger universities, yet no 
one in need of help ever knocked at his door 
in vain. He gave unsparingly of himself to 
distressed neighbor and to charitable, civic, 
and cultural causes alike. 

Under his 10-year administration Seton 
Hall grew rich in prestige, in usefulness, in 
size, and scope. He leaves many monuments 
to a dedicated life—the university’s medical 
and dental college, its law school, and the $8 
million in new buildings that grace the 
campus in South Orange. 

Yet as enduring as any of these is the 
heritage of good works, not of brick and 
stone, but of the spirit, that Monsignor Mc- 
Nulty left to countless friends and his com- 
munity. 

He was an implacable foe of intolerance, 
which he fought not with words, but with 
deeds. A man of humility, he was warm, 
sympathetic and sincere. And above all, 
Monsignor McNulty was a man of profound 
devotion, imbued with limitless faith in God, 
his church, and his fellow man. 





Strauss Controversy Said To Make 
Europe Wonder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr* DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, not 
nly Europe, but.I and millions of other 
American citizens wonder, too, what is 
going on in the Senate. In this regard, 
I commend Mr. David Lawrence’s article 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune today: 

Strauss CONtTROversy Sar To MAKE 
EUROPE WONDER 
(By David Lawrence) 

Lonbon, June 1.—The spectacle which the 
U.S. Senate is making of itself nowadays is 
causing a good deal of comment in Europe. 
It is incredible to most Europeans that a 
President is evidently not allowed to select 
his own Cabinet officers without getting the 
consent of the opposition political party. 

Newspaper accounts telling how the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee has under- 
taken to pass on the qualifications of am- 
bassadors tend to reenforce also the criti- 
cisms which have-long been made of the 
American form of government as lacking a 
sense of responsibility because it permits 
divided authority. 
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It was more than 100 years ago that Lord 
Macauley wrote his famous treatise on the 
American constitutional system and said it 
was “all sail and no anchor.” Even allowing 
for the differences between European and 
American concepts, the fact remains that 
the prestige of the United States suffers 
when such picayunish matters asthe Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee has been deal- 
ing with lately in passing on ambassadorial 
appointments are reported in the press of 
Europe, 

STRAUSS ROW STIRS COMMENT 


There is more than a passing interest, 
moreover, in the case of Lewis Strauss, whose 
appointment as Secretary of Commerce has 
stirred up such a controversy in the USS. 
Senate. Over here, where they heard tales 
of witch hunting and persecution under the 
era of so-called McCarthyism, newspapermen 
on European papers are asking what is back 
of the apparent vendetta launched against 
Mr. Strauss. In Europe they know him as 
the man who helped to prevent Communists 
from getting atomic secrets and as an official 
who has had the most cordial relations with 
Western governments on atomic matters. It 
is asked whether the pendulum has swung 
the other way and if the anti-Communists 
now are the ones being persecuted. 

When some of the newsmen who inquire 
ahout the issues involved in the Strauss 
case are told that much of the opposition 
comes from Senators: who favor Government 
ownership of electric-power projects, and 
that the present Secretary of Commerce has 
been opposed to their views, the question 
then raised is whether the Democratic Party 
is America’s Socialist Party, and whether 
this is going to be the issue in the 1960 
campaign. 


OPPENHEIMER CASE REVIVED 


There is a revival naturally of the discus- 
sion about the celebrated case of J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, noted scientist, who was de- 
nied security clearance while Mr. Strauss was 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
But it was an impartial board which revealed 
that Dr. Oppenheimer had contacts with 
Communists while he was at the head of a 
secret laboratory project of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and that, when intelligence officers 
questioned him about these contacts, he 
misled them for a long while and then, 3 
years afterwards, confessed that he had lied 
to the American intelligence officers. It was, 
in the final analysis, matters involving Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s judgment and _ discretion 
which led to his being barred, rather than 
any question about his loyalty. But to the 
European it looks like Mr. Strauss is about 
to be punished by the adverse votes of many 
Democratic Senators for the performance of 
his duty as a public official. 

The case has come to be talked about 
abroad as one that is not likely to end if the 
Strauss nomination is rejected. For, de- 
spite the statements of various Senators who 
say they are giving objective consideration 
to it, the fact remains that rarely ever is a 
Cabinet officer rejected by the Senate and al- 
most never has there been an instance where 
he was rejected ostensibly for his views on 
public policy. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR CONDUCT 


The controversy establishes an interesting 
precedent in that it helps to support the case 
for some form of parliaméntary government 
which would provide America with a way to 
fix directly on one or the other of the major 
political parties the responsibility for the 
conduct of both the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government at the same 
time. 

The handling of the Strauss appointment 
is equivalent to an “impeachment” of the 
Secretary of Commerce, who took the oath 
of office 7 months ago and has been perform- 
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ing the duties of his office satisfactorily ever 
since. But the adverse vote of Senators now 
means that these Senators would remove 
hitn from office not for what he has done at 
his post but for views he held prior to enter- 
ing the Cabinet. 

SAYS APPROACH IS UNFAIR 


This is an obviously unfair approach. 
Conceivably it could, in time of war, take 
away from ‘the commander-in-chief the 
power to promote a worthy military officer 
to a higher command post. It certainly is a 
means of frustrating executive operations 
by interfering with the right of a President 
to select his own advisers and aids. 

It’s small wonder that so many Europeans 
who study the abuses permitted under our 
constitutional system think that America 
hasn't quite matured. 





The Church Speaks Out in Nicaragua 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF ORIGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following articles 
emanating from Nicaragua, which ap- 
peared in recent issues of Diario Las 
Americas, a Spanish language daily pub- 
lished in Miami, the first from the issue 
of May 27, the second from the issue of 
May 29: 

BisHop AskKS THE Lorp To SOLVE THE Sap 
SITUATION OF NICARAGUA 


MATAGALPA, NICARAGUA, May 26.—“It is in- 
deed sad to see how some rulers get carried 
away by egotism, how, in order to attend 
to their personal interests, they ignore the 
people, the people who are hungry, the peo- 
ple whose worldly goods are taken away 
from them, the people who clamor to be 
heard: ‘No more corruption,’ ” said the Illus- 
trious and Very Reverend Monsignor Dr. 
Octavio Jose Calderon y Padilla, Bishop of 
Matagalpa and a figure of great moral and 
intellectual standing among Nicaraguan 
citizenry, speaking in the Matagalpa Ca- 
thedral. 

The Prelate Calderon y Padilla had con- 
voked his parishioners to a special mass at 
4:30 in the afternoon in the cathedral, for 
the purpose of “asking wholeheartedly, with 
the weapons of prayer, of our Lord Jesus, 
that there be peace in Nicaragua, as the fruit 
of a peaceful and decorous arrangement, a 
peace which is the fruit of justice and order.” 

“We are gathered here,” Monsignor Calder- 
on and Padilla said, “as good Nicaraguans 
who love our Fatherland, to ask from the 
Highest that peace reign over the land, and 
you, as good Christians, must endeavor for 
the welfare of Nicaragua, because he who is 
indifferent to her fate is not a good Christian; 
he who selfishly clings to his own interests 
and does not seek the Fatherland’s welfare, 
is not a good Christian.” 

“The purpose of this mass which you have 
just heard is to ask our Lord Jesus that the 
minds of those at the top and those at the 
bottom be enlightened, so that the sad 
situation through which Nicaragua traverses 
_ may be solved without need for the prime of 

youth to give of their blood; so that we may 
live in peace, but not in the peace of a 
sepulchre, but in peace based upon justice 
and law; so that we may all live free from 
fear and with our livelihoods assured. We 
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want peace in the form of justice, not an 
imposed peace. But to crystallize this ideal, 
it is necessary that you ask the Lord that 
everything be solved without bloodshed. 
With the weapons of prayer we will arrive at 
a@ day when we Nicaraguans will live in peace 
and with order.” 

“When I see a-serviceman with his golden 
insignias, I think to myself: That man is 
responsible for the national order, quiet, for 
peace. He belongs to an institution useful 
to the citizenry. But when that serviceman 
serves only certain interests, when he exists 
at the expense of vices, he is a traitor to his 
mission, he dishonors the military uniform. 
It is not redundant to emphasize that there 
are many good servicemen, who are assured 
of the gratitude of honest Nicaraguan citi- 
zens.” « 

“In the case of the State, subordinates, 
that is to say, the people in general must be 
served, and those who are in power are the 
servants. It is indeed sad to see how some 
rulers are carried away by egotism, how, in 
order to attend to their personal interests, 
they ignore the people, the people who are 
hungry, the people whose worldly goods are 
taken away from them, the people who 
clamor to be heard: ‘No more corruption.’ 
My beloved brothers, all these evils must 
end, they must be resolved, but not with 
bloodshed. Pacific means have not yet been 
exhausted. As I have said, we have the best 
weapons, the weapons of prayer and we will 
not cease to knock at Heaven’s door until 
our desires have come true. Let us pray, 
then, that God our Lord, may enlighten the 
minds of those above and those below so 
that all aberrations be deposed; so that the 
sad situation of Nicaragua may be solved 
through peace based upon justice.” 

FATHER ALMENDARES DEFENDS CIvIc ATTITUDE 
OF NICARAGUAN CLERGY 


Manacua, May 28.—From the pulpit of his 
church in Dirlamba Parish, Father Luis An- 
tonio Almendares C. gave his support to the 
attitude assumed by the Illustrious Bishop 
of Matagalpa, Monsignor Dr. Octavio Jose 
Calderon y Padilla who recently, at a special 
mass to which he had convoked his parish- 
ioners with patriotic intentions, asked them 
to pray to God “to solve the sad situation of 
Nicaragua.” 

Referring to certain accusations made by a 
labor leader against the President of the Re- 
public, Colonel and Engineer Luis Somoza 
Debayle, to the effect that his government 
was a three-legged stool, two legs being the 
army and the clergy, Father Almendares 
said: 

“The three legs on which the present gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua rests are not exactly as 
described by labor leader Roberto Gonzalez. 
A correction should be made because the 
clergy in general, the clergyman in a black 
cassock, has nothing to do with that; and if 
there is amongst us a vilified priest, one 
swallow does not make a summer.” 

Referring to the fact that in certain gov- 
ernment sectors supporting the regime of the 
brothers Luis and Anastasio Somoza, insinua- 
tions have been made that the attitude of the 
opposition would result in violence and that 
both government supporters and the opposi- 
tion might end up ‘against the wall,’ Father 
Luis Almendares said: “The story that I 
might end up against the wall is a tale of the 
road. If there is a Luis who is in danger, it 
is not I,” and he added that he was “without 
care, walk alone, without bodyguards, any- 
where, with only the protection of God.” 

Father Almendares stated that he gave his 
“humbie moral support” to the sermon of 
Monsignor Calderon y Padilla in the mass 
he celebrated a few days ago in the Cathedral 
of Matagalpa. The attitude of Bishop Cal- 


.deron and Father Almendares has been the 


subject of great civie’discussion throughout 
the country. ; 


June 2 
The Intellectual Frontier 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, in the 
words of Tom Paine, “These are times 
that try men’s souls” and if we are to 
survive as a free people, we must with 
ever increasing vigor, pursue the de- 
velopment of our intellectual resources. 
The prominent position of Soviet Rus- 
sia in the world today reflects signifi- 
cantly her recognition of a modern edu- 
cational system. In the U.S.S.R. the 
teacher is regarded on a high level so- 
cially and economically, on a par with 
other professional people. The system 
has paid and continues to pay dividends. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix in the Recorp, I should 
like to include a cogent editorial from 
the May 31, 1959, edition of the Colum- 
bus Citizen which points up the vital 
necessity of this country’s providing the 
means of developing every good mind in 
this land as the sine qua non to ultimate 
survival against:the threat of the times. 
The editorial follows: 

THE INTELLECTUAL FRONTIER 

The ability of the United States to survive 
in an increasingly complex, competitive, and 
daifgerous world depends on the quality of 
education made available for young people— 
and for adults. . 

Few would deny grave shortcomings in our 
present educational system. And in the 
long run of history they may be a greatef 
threat to the United States than the missile 
gap. 

“The race which does no value trained in- 
telligence is doomed’”—so wrote the great 
philosopher-mathematician, Alfred North 
Whitehead, back in 1916. The President’s 
special panel on scientific and engineering 
education wisely chose this quotation as the 
basic thesis of a report on education which 
warns: 

“Today the frontier is intellectual; the 
scholar, the research worker, the scientists, 
the engineer, the teacher are the pioneers 
* * * our intellectual resources will be ade- 
quate to meet our needs only if all the brain- 
power of our population is fully developed 
and utilized.” 

The distinguished scientists and educators 
who wrote the report leave no doubt that in 
their opinion American brainpower is not 
being either fully developed or utilized, and 
that much of the fault lies in an educational 
system which is inadequate both in scope 
and quality. 

The report is a mine of ideas for men and 
women interested in bringing about the rev- 
olution needed in American education— 
changes in curricula, attitudes toward 
teachers and the intellectual, a whole new 
approach to science and technology, and the 
need for educating adults long out of school 
to an understanding of the modern world. 

Not the least of the problems in meeting 
the challenge of modern times in education, 
according to the President's special panel, is 
financial—more particularly the need to 
make the American péople generally aware 
that they must spend a lot more money on 
education if they want the quality necessary 
for survival. 

“Doubling our current annual investment 
in education (now about $15 billion a year) 
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is probably a minimal rather than an extrav- 
agant goal,” the panel concluded. 

The ability of this country to double its 
expenditures for education is not in doubt. 
To double the quality of our education is 
more difficult—although the goals outlined 
in this report are in the right direction of 
the so-called “educationists” can be kept at 
bay. 





Public Works Appropriation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, the public 
works appropriation bill is scheduled for 
consideration by the House on Friday 
of this week. 

I wish to- commend Chairman Can- 
NON and the members of his subcom- 
mittee for the very thorough considera- 
tion they have given to each of the items 
in that bill. I wish to urge my col- 
leagues to vote for the bill. 

There is one item in the bill which 
is of the greatest importance to my dis- 
trict and to all of western Iowa. 

The item to which I refer is an ap- 
propriation to enable the Bureau of 
Reclamation to commence construction 
of an electric transmission line from 
Sioux City, Iowa, to Spencer, Iowa, and 
from Sioux City to Creston, Iowa. 

Many of the REA cooperatives and 
municipalities have been unable to re- 
ceive allocations of low cost electric 
power from the Missouri River Dams 
because there has been no transmission 
system available to deliver the power 
to them. Such a transmission system 
has been provided in the other Missouri 
Basin States. In anticipation of the new 
projects on the Missouri commencing to 
generate power, new allocations.of that 
power are shortly to be announced, The 
line provided for in the public works 
appropriation bill will enable that power 
to be delivered to_the places where the 
cooperatives and municipalities need it. 

Studies show that Bureau power re- 
sults in savings to the cooperatives and 
municipalities to be served by the pro- 
posed line of more than two and one- 
quarter millions of dollars per year. It 
should be emphasized that the con- 
struction of this line will not cost tax- 
payers one penny. The entire cost -of 
the line, together with interest, will be 
amortized over a period of 50 years by 
the cooperatives and municipalities 
through the rates they pay fhe Bureau 
of Reclamation for power, After pay- 


ing all costs, including replacement _ 


costs, the Government will make a profit 
of more than $12,000 per year. 

When the original allocations of 
power were made several years ago, 
many of our cooperatives and munici- 
palities were told they could not receive 
an allocation because no transmission 
was available. The power companies in 
the area made no offer to provide such 
transmission and those cooperatives and 
municipalities have had to do without. 
the benefits of Missouri River power. 
Now, with new allocations about to be- 
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come available, they have come to Con- 
gress asking for an appropriation to en- 
able the Bureau to build the necessary 
transmission system so that they might 
share in the benefits of that power. 
What do the power companies do now? 
They rush in here to oppose the line 
and in an attempt to block the line offer 
to wheel the power to the cooperatives 
and municipalities over the company’s 
lines, This would be fine if their pro- 
posal would fill the needs of the pref- 
erence customers. Unfortunately, it 
just would not do the job. 

The company’s lines over which they 
propose to wheel do not go to the places 
where the power is needed by the co- 
operatives and municipalities. They 
would be forced to expend large sums of 
money to connect to the company’s sys- 
tems. The proposed Bureau lines would 
take the power to where it is needed. 

The company’s wheeling arrangement 
would cost the cooperatives and munici- 
palities more than $600,000 per year in 
excess of their costs if the Bureau line is 
built. “This is a staggering amount to 
these small consumer owned organiza- 
tions, and would have a most detrimental 
effect on the farm economy of Iowa. 

There is no assurance excess capacity 
will be available in the company’s lines 
sufficient to wheel the Bureau power in 
the future. Also there is no firm com- 
mitment to wheel dump and secondary 
power. 

The following article appearing in the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Spokesman on Satur- 
day, May 16, 1959, sums up the benefits 
to be deprived by the construction of 
these lines: 
URGE CONSTRUCTION OF POWERLINES FROM 

MissourrI Dams 

The Iowa Farm Bureau Federation has 
recommended that Federal funds be used 
to help construct transmission lines to bring 
electric power into Iowa from Bureau of 
Reclamation dams on the Missouri River. 

Farm Bureau approval of the new project 
came following a study by the IFBF board of 
directors which indicated that further de- 
lays would be costly to farmers and private 
funds from farmer-owned rural electric co- 
operatives and municipal power companies in 
the western one-third of Iowa were not im- 
mediately available. 

In making its recommendation, the board 
of directors pointed out that allocation of 
power for this area is already available from 
the Department of the Interior. 

The proposed transmission lines would 
carry power from the Bureau of Reclamation 
facilities near Sioux City to the Corn Belt 
Power Cooperative’s station near Spencer. 
One other line would carry power to the 
Southwestern Federated Power Cooperative’s 
station near Creston. 

It is estimated the new transmission lines 
would serve 60,000 people reached by munici- 
pals and 299,000 people reached by rural 
electric cooperatives. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 94 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
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into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD an article appearing in the New 
York Times of October 3, 1958, entitled 
“Water Pollution Called U.S. Peril”: 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 3, 1958] 


WATER POLLUTION CALLED U.S. Pertt—FEpDERAL 
Alp SEES INCREASE LIKELY IN TALK TO 
PARLEY ON DELAWARE RIVER BASIN 


(By Charles G. Bennett) 


ATLANTIC CiTry, N.J.—The likely increase 
in the pollution of the Nation’s water 
over the next 25 to 50 years is a cause 
for concern, a Federal Public Health official 
warned here today. 

A growing hazard was seen to be a tre- 
mendous rise in the discharge into the 
Nation's streams of persistent, little-under- 
stood contaminants that defy normal sew- 
age treatment processes. i 

Sylvan C. Martin, regional director of the 
US. Public Health Service, discussed the 
water-pollution situation at the opening 
session of a 2-day conference of the Inter- 
state Commission on the Delaware River 
Basin (Incodel). 

The conference is being attended by about 
200 persons athe Claridge Hotel. New York 
City derives part of its water supply from 
tributaries of the Delaware River. 

Incodel officers reported that, largely be- 
cause of effective pollution-control measures, 
the quality of water in the Delaware River 
and its tributaries is better now than at any 
time in the last 50 years. 

Mr. Martin foresaw in the next 25 to 50 
years vast increases in water use and the dis- 
posal into streams of organic and industrial 
wastes as the Nation’s population and pro- 
duction grow. 

He called for closing the gaps of scien- 
tific knowledge on the behavior of the sub- 
stances that defy sewage treatment. 





Mr. Dulles Was a Man of Many Facets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following‘editorial 
which appeared in the May 26 issue of 
the Newark Evening News. It was writ- 
ten by a very able newspaper correspond- 
ent, Art Sylvester: 

Mr. DuLLES Was A MAN OF MANY FaceTs— 
CouLp SPEAK AS LAWYER, DIPLOMAT, OR 
CHURCHMAN; OFTEN AS ALL THREE 

(By Arthur Sylvester) 

GENEvA.—A man of stature is like a tree, 
its color changing as you view it in different 
lights and from different angles. Such a 
man was John Foster Dulles. 

As president of the Federal Churches of 
Christ of America he could be unforgiving of 
a weekly magazine reporter who described 
him with a glass of liquor in his hand at a 
party in London given by his good friend, the 
late Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, during 
the first meeting of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council in early 1946. 

Why? Because, as Mr. Dulles told the of- 
fender, the president of that organization 
does not drink. 

But as Secretary of State he could sit 
down before dinner with a group of Wash- 
ington newsmen on an “off the record” basis 
and enjoy with obvious relish a couple of 
bourbon old-f eds. One will always 
see him stirring the ice with his index finger, 
engaging in what was for him light con- 
versation, re. 
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THREE PERSONALITIES 


He could be as lucid as spring water on 
these occasions,and he could also be as 
muddy as @ brook after rain. One never 
knew whether he was concealing his true 
thoughts or trying them out on his dinner 
hosts for size. 

Were you listening to the successful cor- 
poration lawyer, the cagey diplomat, the 
fiexible Presbyterian, or, as seemed more 
likely, all three? 

As Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles seemed 
to be able to change policy direction as cas- 
ually as if he were turning a corner in his 
car. It was in February that he talked at a 
press conference of the reunification of Ger- 
many, omitting the usual qualifying phrase 
“by free elections.” 

The matter-of-fact way he dropped refer- 
ence to free elections signaled a major shift 
in US. policy. 

It was the same in 1955 when Mr. Dulles 
signaled another major shift in American 
policy. He and President Eisenhower had 
insisted for months that before meeting the 
Russians at the summit a foreign ministers’ 
meeting should prepare the way. But Sir 
Anthony Eden, then Prime Minister, faced 
an election in May and believed he needed 
announcement of a summit meeting to in- 
sure victory for the Conservative Party. 

Sir Anthony got it when Mr. Dulles casually 
told a group of American correspondents, 
covering the admission of West Germany into 
NATO in Paris that April, there was no 
reason a summit session couldn’t precede a 
ministers’ meeting. What did this mean? 

“How dumb can you be?” was the scornful 
reply of an Assistant Secretary. “Eden 
thinks he needs a summit meeting to win 
the election and we are giving it to him be- 
cause we would rather see the Conservatives 
_in power than the Labor Party.” 

Assistant Secretaries of State and lesser 
functionaries often indulged themselves in 
the luxury of hurt feelings because Mr. Dulles 
passed them in the corridor without recogni- 
tion. He wasn’t snubbing them, he was 
simply lost in his own thoughts. Despite an 
abruptness he was a considerate man when a 
situation was brought home to him. 

CANCELED PLANE TRIP 


There was the occasion in 1946 when this 
correspondent, with the late Bert Andrews of 
the New York Herald Tribune, who like Carl 
W. McCardle, formerly of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin and subsequently an Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, was a close friend of Mr. 
Dulles, flew with him from London to Berlin. 
Mr. Dulles was then an assistant to former 
Secretary of State Byrnes and was undertak- 
ing a mission to the American military com- 
mander. 

Flying conditions were bad and on the re- 
turn 2 days later the plane was forced to land 
in Paris. The pilot, a major who had sur- 
vived combat, confided to this correspondent 
that he wouldn't think of taking the plane 
back to London under prevailing weather 
conditions were not VIP’s involved. 

When this was relayed to Mr. Dulles he 
immediately canceled the flight and the party 
proceeded by train and channel boat to 
Britain. 

Mr. Dulles, however, had come away with- 
out his passport or identification papers and 
it fell to this reporter to wangle the US. 
delegate back into England. All went well, 
with a young British customs official until ah 
older superior sensed something was a bit 
irregular. 

LECTURED MR. DULLES 

All In the party, except the Secretary of 
State-to-be, had gotten safely through the 
redtape. At that point the old civil servant 
intervened and read Mr. Dulles a lecture on 
playing “ducks and drakes” with British reg- 
ulations, The man whom many thought, not 
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without reason, overbearing and rigid list- 
ened contritely and promised never to do it 
again. 

This complex figure could be both crafty 
in negotiation and prickly in personal rela- 
tionships, as straightforward as a Sunday 
school scholar and as considerate as the best 
friend. He could be as vain as any successful 
lawyer and at the same time seek the-opinion 
of men he trusted. At close range he was a 
complex, difficult, talented, and challenging 
man, 





The 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
White House Conference on Youth and 
Children next year promises to provide 
answers to many of the problems which 
parents face in raising and educating 
their children. All of us are looking for- 
ward to the results of this very important 
conference. 

Recently the Detroit Free Press pub- 
lished a series of articles on the coming 
conference and the pressures which 
modern civilization is placing upon our 
youth. Two of these excellent articles 
follow: 

(By Warren H. Stromberg) 

Included 4n the forthcoming 1960 White 
Houge Conference on Children and Youth 
will be a study of the relationship of parents 
to children. 

It is in this area that the trends of the 
times show most clearly. 

In grandpa’s day, when there wasn’t room 
at the big table, a secondary table was set 
for the children. 

Then there came the period when children 
were the center of all family life. 

Now the pendulum has swung toward the 
middle. 

This has brought hope to those who teach 
family life and serve as counselors for family 
problems. 

They say that a happy medium between 
the two extremes means growth toward well- 
adjusted family life. 

Owen Morgan, who teaches other teachers 
as head of parent education at Merrill Palmer 
School, expresses this thought in more tech- 
nical language. 

“Let's call the old system adult-centered 
and the second system child-centered,” he 
explains. “What we should aim to have isa 
people-centered family. 

“Children should see themselves as having 
a real place but not to the exclusion of other 
people’s interests. They are participating 
members rather than the whole kingpin. 

“It’s important for the husband and wife 
to find happiness in their life together. The 
parents have needs just as much as the kids.” 

He cites the case of the child-centered 
mother—a role that had its heyday prior to 
World War Il—who “put all her emotional 
eggs in one basket.” 

“She Was such a devoted mother that 
when the last of her children moved away 
she suffered a nervous breakdown,” he said. 
“Her marriage relationship had been com- 
pletely neglected.” 

Morgan winces when he thinks of some 
family homes. : 
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“The members of the family are like seg- 
ments—and we all tend to do it,” he main- 
tains. “Father goes one way, mother an- 
other, and the youngsters in still others. 

“Daughter wants to ask her mother a 
question ‘but mother has to go to a club 
meeting and has time only to say there’s 
a casserole in the oven. 

“Father comes home and he- can’t hear 
either. He’s wondering how he can get all 
his papers together to make out his income 
tax. Sometime during the evening he’ll ask 
his daughter if she wanted more allow- 
ance. | ; 

“Then the parents are surprised when 
they find out their child is getting advice 
from others.” 

Morgan sees the house as a testing ground 
as to whether adults and children can 
achieve a happy medium. 

“Adults are naturally orderly. Some peo- 
ple won’t leg the children in the living 
room because they're afraid it will be un- 
tidy when guests come. 

“Kids normally like to mess the place up. 
If the children find no real place they are 
not psychologically at home.” 

One woman who came to see Morgan felt 
her wife-husband relationship was slipping. 

“We even struggle over television,” her case 
study relates. 

Dick flatly refuses to let the children 
watch certain programs, with the result that 
they are left out of some neighborhood 
games because they don’t know what the 
other children are talking about. 

“You've got to let a child be a product 
of his own times. 

“Maybe books were important when Dick 
was small and there wasn’t much else ex- 
cept movies, but I don’t think books matter 
so much any more. ; 

“The important thing is to belong to your 
own group and my kids are going to have 
that if I have anything to do with it.” 

Another paragraph gives the answer to 
some of their problem: 

“Dick and I were brought up in good sized 
cities—his home was Cleveland and mine 
was Los Angeles—and we loathe suburbs. 

“But here we are in a cheap little house 
surrounded by dozens of other cheap little 
houses and we’re here for one reason—the 
children.” 

Early marriage, babysitters, and working 
mothers are other factors which seém to fit 
in with the times, according to Morgan. 

This is one of six subject areas—current 
social trends affecting children and youth— 
selected by a group of educators upon which 
to build Michigan’s report at next year’s 
conference. 

Will future trends cause even more mis- 
understanding? Can a well-adjusted home 
equip children to take these future trends 
in stride no matter what they may be? 

These are key que8tions which concern all 
parents. Part of the answers will be found 


in future attitudes, in future legislation, in , 


educaitonal molds, in the values to be ac- 
cepted by and the goals of the rising 
generation. 


—_— 


(By Warren H. Stromberg) 


One boy yawned. A little girl fidgeted 
with her pen. It was almost lunchtime. 

But Mrs. Tommie Maddox, the teacher, 
continued with the math lesson, never los- 
ing her poise. 

The 35 little heads in seventh grade, Dur- 
fee Intermediate School, were turned toward 
the blackboard. Mrs. Maddox showed how 
to multiply fractions. 

The last few minutes were allocated to 
seat work. There was now hand raising for 
assistance. 

But both Mrs. Maddox and Miss Edith 
Edwards, the assistant principal, who was 
observing, found it difficult to move in nar- 
row aisles between the desks. 
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Was the classroom—in a building con- 
structed 31 years ago—meant for 35 pupils? 
Could Mrs. Maddox adequately teach that 
many at one time? 

Overtaxed facilities could be classified as 
physical handicaps. With the high birth 
rate since World War II it is a national 
problem, _ 

It will be high on the list to be considered 
in the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. 

In planning for Michigan’s report to the 
conference many other areas are being ex- 
amined. Some are not so obvious but 
equally important. 

Miss Edwards, for instance, 
issue: 


raises this 


“If automation is wiping out so many jobs 


today, what type of jobs will there be 10 
years from now? How should we better pre- 
pare the large masses of students—those 
least likely to be top scholars and scientists? 

“They will make good citizens too. But 
they can’t do it alone. We in the schools are 
concerned about preparing them for the fu- 
ture. But what future will that be?” 

At Durfee, both boys and girls are taught, 
in addition to academic subjects, household 
mechanics and foods. 

“You might say we don’t know whether the 
man will be called on to cook the supper or 
fix the plumbing,” Miss Edwards said. 

Health checks, the handling of emotional 
disturbances at an earlier level and remedial 
reading are also urgent needs, according to 
Miss Edwards. 

Not only a citywide reading clinic but 
training in this field for teachers in the 
secondary schcols is’ necessary to plug an 
existing gap, Miss Edwards insisted. 

In more spacious quarters with excellent 
lighting, 31 pupils at the Walt Whitman 
Junior High in Livonia were learning the 
components and functions of the human eye. 

Science and Math Teacher Joseph Muel- 
ler—the trend is for more men teachers 
everywhere—found more than just the three 
pupils who had seen the eye surgery ’pro- 
gram on television the night before had 
questions. 

He was taking advantage of spontaneous 
interest. 

An exhibit in the back of the room pere 
tained to the history of fire. 

“We're also checking into the Livonia Fire 
Station, fire hazards and what equipment 
we have in our own school to put out fires,” 
Mueller stated. 

Pupil-to-teacher ratio at Whitman aver- 
ages five or six less per class than at Durfee. 

‘Without good physical environment, prob- 
lems are added to other problems,” 35-year- 
old William R. McMurtrey, the school’s prin- 
cipal, said. 

Livonai has also swung back to the self- 
contained room principle and away from the 
platoon system in the teaching of younger 
children. 

At Durfee in the seventh grade there are 
seven room changes. At Whitman each 
pupil is in two adjoining rooms 90 percent 
of the time. 

A much higher percentage of the Whit- 
man pupils go on to high-school graduation 
and college than at Durfee. 

Each school is somewhat typical of the 
setting in which it is located. Durfee, at 
2470 Collingwood, is in the center of Detroit. 
Livonia, growing rapidly, is representative of 
suburban areas near Detroit. 

But the wonders of suburbia also come to 
an end. 

Fifty percent of the pupils at Whitman 
are bused in. Most of these pupils lost 
2 days of school this winter because of icy 
pavements, 

What is this new bus culture? Is it as 
much of a waste as father’s long automobile 
trek to work each day? 


Bus pupils make it hard to plan after- 
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school events. McMurtrey conceded that 
the number of activities between school and 
home hours was limited.- He said more com- 
munity services are on the way. 

Work opportunities for young people in 
suburban communities also are limited. 
Then there’s the question of values. Up- 
ward mobility? Does this mean pressure to 
keep up with the Joneses? 

McMurtrey, too, is troubled over adult oc- 
cupation trends. He foresees a shorter work 
week, This means more leisure. Pupils 
early in life have to be taught how to make 
leisure hours worthwhile. 

The congested city.schools have multiple 
problems. Integration is one. But the spa- 
cious suburban schools also face the chal- 
lenge of new issues equally as difficult. 

Some trends such as audiovision tech- 
niques are spreading everywhere. , Instruc- 
tion by television is another. Teacher vistas 
are expanding—seem to reflect more vision 
and adaptability. 

Parent groups and parent-teacher rela- 
tionships are encouraged. There's a closer 
school relationship to the community. 

Administration is more deeply concerned 
with what can be done to meet the changing 
times. ‘ i 

There is a growing alertness with respect 
to education and in other institutions deal- 
ing with children. 

This gradually will be reduced to concrete 
ideas in the Michigan report now being 
readied for the White House Conference. 
Information already is coming from some 
groups. 

There are 3 million children and youth in 
Michigan under 20 years of age—an increase 
of almost 50 percent in the last 10 years. 

The birthrate continues high. 

These also are physical facts that make 
Michigan’s role in the conference significant. 





Thirteenth Anniversary of the Italian 
Republic 





SPEECH 
oF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 13th anniversary of the founding of 
the Italian Republic. It was on June 2, 
1946, that Italy began her new life as a 
modern democratic republic, Anniver- 
saries are days to remember the accom- 
plishments of the past that give us in- 
spiration for the future. The Italian 
people indeed can be proud of what they 
have done in these 13 years. There is 
no need to retell once more the impact 
of World War ILupon the Italian nation. 
Suffice to say that widespread economic 
reconstruction was necessary and the 
foundations of a new political system had 
to be laid over the ruins of fascism. But 
beyond this were the personal wounds of 
more than 20 years of totalitarian dicta- 
torship, These had to be healed with 
the balm of hope that Italian freedom 
would not once again be snuffed out. 

In 1959, it is clear that Italian democ- 
racy is working. The center coalition 
has a broad basis of popular support and 
the Italian people have rejected the 
minor neo-Fascist groups. Although the 
Communists remain a deterrent to more 
effective national government, they 
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stand little chance of coming to power 
because even though they receive some 
22 percent of the popular vote, the other 
parties have isolated them and rejected 
all Communist offers to form a coalition. 

The Italian Republic has made a 
frontal attack upon the economic prob- 
lems facing the country. The 10-year 
Vanoni plan for national economic 
growth aims at a 5 percent annual in- 
crease in the gross national product by 
1964. In order to do this capital invest- 
ment has been stepped up, the perennial 
unemployment problem tackled, and 
foreign trade expanded. Special atten- 
tion has been given to development of 
the economically less-well-off parts of 
the country and in particular, to south- 
ern Italy. Progress has been made 
though much remains to be accom- 
plished. In 1958, Italy had a 4.1 percent 
real increase in its gross national product 
and for the second time since the early 
1900’s Italy was a net exporter of goods 
and services, by some $200 million. In- 
vestment is now increasing after a set- 
back caused by last. year’s recession and 
the first victories have been recorded in 
the battle against unemployment. 

The Italian Republic has also inaugu- 
rated a new life for the nation in foreign 
affairs. Economic and military coopera- 
tion are now the watchwords for the day. 
Italy has joined with the United States 
and most of the countries of Western Eu- 
rope for the common defense in the face 
of the common threat presented by So- 
viet Russian. Italy has nine divisions 
in the NATO forces and some of the first 
NATO intermediate range missiles are 
to be placed on Italian territory. On 
the economic front, it is apparent that 
Italy is linking her economic future to 
that of the other Western European 
countries. One of the first examples of 
this was Italian participation in the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Co- 
operation, set up in 1947 for the success 
of the Marshall plan. Italian coopera- 
tion has been continued in such groups 
as the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, the Common Market, and Eura- 
tom. They all give new hope for im- 
provement of the Italian economic fu- 
ture and the future of the whole of West- 
ern Europe. 

Italy’s great political advances which 
successfully stemmed the tide of com- 
munism and brought about this signifi- 
cant economic recovery can be at- 
tributed, in the main, to the determina- 
tion and foresight of one of its ablest 
leaders, the late Alcide de Gasperi. It 
was he who set the course and happily 
his successors followed. And today, un- 
der the stewardship of Prime Minister 
Segni and the able Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Pella, Italy looks ahead to even 
greater tomorrows. 

It is important on this 13th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Italian Re- 
public to pause and remember how great 
the progress has been in little more than 
a decade. This progress also gives as- 
surance to the Italian people and to all 
the free world that Italy is walking 
steadily down the road to democracy, 
economic progress, and international co- 
operation. Italy, we salute you. 
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Milwaukee’s Erwin C. Uihlein Receives Let’s Train Citizens in the “Promise To 


Highest Honor Navy Can Bestow on 
Civilian 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Erwin C. 
UVihlein of Milwaukee, has recently re- 
ceived the Navy’s Distinguished Public 
Service Award, highest honor which the 
Secretary of the Navy can bestow upon 
a@ civilian. 

Rear Adm. E. P. Forrestal, comman- 
dant of the 9th Naval District, in pre- 
senting the award said it was in “recog- 
nition of the service of a great Ameri- 
can” who has made “outstanding contri- 
butions to the Department of the Navy 
in public information, morale and wel- 
fare.” 

The Navy’s official citation of Mr. 
UVihlein declared: : 

As director of the Navy League of Mil- 
waukee and a leading figure in the forma- 
tion of the Wisconsin State council of the 
league, Mr. Uihlein has been one of the 
Navy's strongest supporters in his State. 

A member of the naval service in World 
War I, Mr. Uihlein_has since provided in- 
mumerable volunteer services to the Navy 
which have been of great value to its mis- 
sion and its personnel, 

A strong supporter of the recruiting pro- 
gram of the Navy and the Marine Corps and 
the Reserve components of each, Mr. Uihlein 
has been equally helpful in his efforts to im- 
prove the morale and welfare of naval per- 
sonnel at Great Lakes training center 
through his support of the USO program. 

In these and other efforts, he has fur- 
thered the public awareness of the need for 
a strong and ready Navy and Marine Corps 
through the planning and promotion of 
Navy Day observances, naval air shows and 
appearances in Wisconsin of the Navy and 
Marine Corps bands, 

Additionally, he has been personally re- 
sponsible for his company’s sponsorship of 
television productions with Navy back- 
grounds. In recognition of and apprecia- 
tion of his valuable services, this award is 
approved. 


During World War I. Mr. Uihlein 
served as commandant of a naval gun 
factory at Bedford, Ohio, which pro- 
duced 3- and 4-inch guns for destroyers 
and merchants ships. While there he 
also developed an electric heat treating 
furnace for gun barrels and armor plate 
and was granted a patent, under which 
he gave the Navy a free license to the 
process. 

Mr. Uihlein’s World War I naval ca- 
reer also included a tour of duty as ex- 
ecutive officer aboard the U.S.S. Hawk in 
the rank of lieutenant commander. 

He is a member of the U.S. Naval In- 
stitute, a past national director of the 
Nayy League, a member of the American 
Ordnance Association, American Legion, 
and Veterans of Foreign Wars, and pres- 
ident of Schlitz Brewing Co, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include in the Appendix to the 
REcorD an article by Allyn W. Schiffer, 
entitled “‘Let’s Train Citizens in the 
‘Promise To Pay.’” Mr. Schiffer has 
been active in credit and collection 
fields for many years and is president of 
Allyn W. Schiffer, Inc., New York City. 
I think his comments will be of great 
interest to my colleagues: 

[From the University of Minnesota Gopher 
Grad, March 1959] 


Ler’s TRAIN CITIZENS IN THE “PROMISE TO 
Pay” 


(By Allyn W. Schiffer) 


James Bryant Conant, one of the foremost 
educators in the Nation, recently said that 
the primary concern of American education 
today is not in development of the apprecia- 
tion of the good life in young gentlemen 
born to the purple, but rather to cultivate 
(in the largest number of our future citi- 
zens) an appreciation both of the responsi- 
bility and the benefits which come to them. 

I believe that one of the many benefits in 
our American way of life is the opportunity 
to buy merchandise and services on @& 
promise to pay in the future. 

Perhaps this may not strike many as a 
benefit peculiar to American living. A trip 
to Europe, however, will be sufficient to 
convince one that the Europeans are some 
of the greatest exponents of the cash and 
carry system. In fact—no cash, no Carry. 

This system of the promise to pay un- 
doubtedly has had much to do with bring- 
ing a high standard of living to our popu- 
lation. We have broken down these implica- 
tions of faith, trust, and the quality that 
commands belief in our fellow man into the 
single word—credit. 

If you had been identified with the field 
of credit for more than 25 years, you would 
have observed the vitalness or need of credit 
to the economy of our country. According 
to reports, Americans have approximately 
$40 billion in consumer indebtedness out- 
standing: daily. If you were to remove that 
volume of business daily, production would 
stagnate. Such stagnation would affect our 
standards of living drastically. We would 
revert to possibly the late Eighties because 
the distribution of wealth and goods would 
be lessened to a point whereby it would be 
concentrated in the hands of a few rather 
than many. 

Coincident, there is a responsibility upon 
those who seek a security commensurate with 
their ability to assume and fulfill obliga- 
tions. But where is the training for such 
responsibility? Credit, as a business, is not 
being taught at secondary education levels, 
only to a very small degree is it taught at 
undergraduate levels. This is not necessarily 
the fault of college or universities. Rather, I 
think, it is the failure of business, generally, 
to recognize the need for credit education— 
its benefits and responsibilities from a busi- 
ness point of view. 

Without question, the promulgation of 
education in credit is not only lacking but 
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also needed as a curriculum in our college 
and university system. 

Presently, to my knowledge, there are ap- 
proximately 40 colleges that offer a course 
in credit and collections. One university of 
which I am aware grants a major, but I have 
learned of none that offers a degree in credit 
management. 

The correction of such failure must be 
presented to business and industry. The 
generosity to education by various founda- 
tions endowed by, individuals and families 
who have acquired their income from busi- 
ness and industry are well known and de- 
servedly appreciated. Also management has, 
at various times, supported and encouraged 
research through education in varied fields 
of endeavor, but the dissemination of knowl- 
edge in credit management is comparable to 
a neglected waif whose potentiality is by- 
passed and ignored. 

The dean of a middle western university 
business school recently told me that the 
establishment of a 4-year course in credit 
management is not as simple as the fulfill- 
ment of a mere desire. The requirements 
necessary to establish a school of credit 
management require a wherewithal that 
must emanate from private or public re- 
sources. The budget under which a college 
or university must maintain itself is too 
meager in comparison to the present-day 
cost of operation and the demands placed 
upon the institution. Yet, the need for 
credit education is ever more apparent. The 
use of credit in relation to business is be- 
coming more complex. In addition, the 
causes of inflation or deflation of the mone- 
tary unit have frequently been accredited 
(justly and unjustly) to the extension or 
mitigation of the use of credit. We, in our 
country (with the possible exception of Ca- 
nadians), are the only ones who utilize 
credit on a scale where it seeps down to con- 
sumer levels to a great degree. Education 
in credit management could hardly be given 
to others when our own educational system 
has not been able to include courses that 
might steer undergraduates and graduates 
into the study of credit, its potentialities 
and its vagaries. It seems obvious that 
business must be acquainted with this need 
in order to insure stability for the free en- 
terprise system under which it operates. 
The Credit Research Institute of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men does con- 
tribute toward the teaching of credit for 6 
weeks during the summer months at Dart- 
mouth and Stanford, but these courses are 
open to credit men classified on.a graduate 
level. Credit, as a study for the undergradu- 
ate, may be just as foreign as the study of 
Sanskrit might be to a major in physical 
education. 

Thomas Carlyle once said, “An educated 
man stands, as it were, in the midst of a 
boundless arsenal and magazine, filled with 
all the weapons and engines which man’s 
skill has been able to devise from the earli- 
est times.” Since Carlyle wrote this, the 
learning of 131 years has been added to the 
storehouse of knowledge. 

Current events often necessitate further 
study of a subject. For example, the first 
World War brought the need to understand 
the difficulties of readjustment for men re- 
turning from service. Or, in 1924 the mur- 
der of a young boy whose body was found 
in the marshes of suburban Chicago helped 
precipitate more extensive studies in the 
field of psychology and psychiatry. Today, 
the advent of the sputnik has given rise to 
@ reappraiseal of our scientific education. 
As a result, business, industry, and govern- 
ment appear willing to advance means so 
that our universities and colleges may ex- 
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pand the teaching of science and encourage 
its study. 

Do we need another depression, heayen 
forbid, to reappraise the value of the study 
of credit management? Surely such re- 
search and education must be encouraged 


‘and advanced in our colleges by all those 


engaged in economic - activity, including 
every financial, commercial and productive 
enterprise. 

James Russell Lowell points out that “in 
making edycation not only common to all, 
but in some sense compulsory on all,” the 
destiny of the “free republics of America 
was practically settled.” 

It is certain that if we intend to continue 
to be free and American, there must be a 
compelling force to maintain ourselves as 
leaders in the industrial, manufacturing, and 
production fields. The sale of our manu- 
factured products is a potent factor in our 
economy, and credit is the avenue by which 
those sales take place. Because of this fact, 
it is my*hope that the study of credit man- 


agement will be given its proper place in ~ 


the everwidening arsenal and magazine of 
knowledge, , 





Francis Kane To Receive Interfaith Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, with 
pride I place in the Recorp an item 
from the pen of Gene Shumate, of the 
Washington Daily News, dated June 1. 
It refers to my friend Francis Kane. 
The article follows: 


FrANcis J. KANE, PRESIDENT OF KANE TRANS- 
FER Co., WiLL RECEIVE THE 1959 DisTRICT 
INTERFAITH AWARD 
The, Washington Interfaith Committee— 

representatives from the Knights of Colum- 

bus, Almas Temple Shrine, and B'nai 

B’rith—would have had a hard time finding 

a nicer man for this honor. 


OTHER SIDE 


People know a lot about Francis Kane 
the successful businessman. Too few know 
of many things of no immediate concern to 
his business which he’s done just because he 
wanted to. 

A few months ago, the Daily News movie 
critic, James O’Neill, Jr., got the ball rolling 
to have a park named after the late Edward 
J, Kelly, head of the Park Service. I Called 
Mr. Kane and asked his support. He came 
through. And with the help of some of his 
friends on the Hill, the park was dedicated. 

Just because he felt a few ruthless credit 
merchants were taking advantage of unfor- 
tunate people, he went to work to get a new 
garnishment law for the District. 

He failed last year. But the House unani- 
mously passed it this year and the Senate is 
expected to do likewise, 

PHILANTHROPY 

A nursing home needed beds badly. 
Krancis Kane loaded up one of his trucks 
and sent some beds over. : 

His work with Catholic schools and chari- 
ties earned him the Papal Knighthood of 
St. Sylvester a few months before Pope Pius 
XII died. 

One of his trucks, loaded with candy, 
overturned in a poor neighborhood. He took 
the truck away but left the candy. 


* 
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When he receives the award June 9, pre- 
ceding the interfaith baseball game between 
the Senators and the White Sox, there’ll be 
a lot of people in the stands who'll remem- 
ber many things that Mr. Kane has done 
for Washington. 


‘ 





Memorial Day, a Day of Memory: Ad- 
dress of Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, 
U.S. Marine Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am pleased to insert the elo- 
quent memorial ceremony address of 
Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, U.S. Marine 
Corps, which he delivered at the moving 
and colorful ceremonies for military 
veterans of the New York Life Insurance 
Co. and the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. at the Eternal Light in Madi- 
son Square Park, on May 29, 1959: 
MEMORIAL CEREMONY ADDRESS OF Bric. GEN. 

J. D. Hrrrize, HEADQUARTERS, U.S. MARINE 

Corps, May 29, 1959, MADISON SQUARE 

Park, NEw YorK City 


This Memorial Day which we now cele- 
brate is a day of memory. 

A day of memories of past Memorial Days. 
From our early childhood each of us has 
our recollections of the Memorial Day 
parades which thrilled us. It may have 
been in a great city. It may have been in 
a quiet country town. But regardless of 
where it was—large city or a village at the 
crossroads—the observance of Memorial 
Day may have differed in magnitude, but it 
did not differ in spirit. The excitement we 
felt as children as we watched the marching 
veterans, saluted the passing colors, and 
tapped our foot ‘to the pulsing rhythm of 
the military bands remains with all of us a 
pointed recollection. 

Memorial Day was a holiday, a parade, a 
Sunday dinner for the family even if it 
wasn’t Sunday. And yet, there was more 
than the excitement, the treat at the corner 
soda fountain, the chicken and dumplings. 

There was something we felt even though 
we did not completely understand. Per- 
haps we sensed a silent message from the 
then sparse—and no extinct—ranks of the 
old “Boys in Blue.” Perhaps it was the 
courageous and still spritely step of the 
then relatively young veterans of the 
Spanish-American War who had traveled to 
distant seas and faraway fields to fight for 
others’ freedom. 

Perhaps our awareness of the deeper mean- 
ing of the day came as we watched rank 
after rank of the then really young veterans 
who had only a few years before returned 
from the battles of what we were sure had 
been the last of the world’s great wars. Yet, 
from somewhere out of those marching col- 
umns, waving flags, and brass bands there 
came an inescapable reminder that it was— 
and is—a day for remembering. 

A day for remembering many things— 
achieved and preserved by suffering, bravery, 
God-fearing, and God-trusting determina- 
tion; that those who brought forth our in- 
dependence on the bloody field of battle lit 
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the torch of freedom which has been handed 
down from generation to generation of our 
Nation's veterans; that each generation of 
our veterans has manned the shell-torn ram- 
parts of freedom, holding high that torch. 

Yes, a day for remembering the milestones 
of our Nations’ history. 

We remember the blood-stained grass at 
Lexington where valor and martyrdom set 
off the chain reaction of freedom; and the 
snows of Valley Forge—where the poorly 
clad and ill-equipped Continentals passed 
the acid~test of determination and faith; 

We remember the cold waters of the At- 
lantic echoing with Lawrence’s “Don’t give 
up the ship’—words enshrined as the tra- 
dition of the succeeding generations of vet- 
erans who carried the U.S. flag to the distant 
waters of the world; 

We remember the inescapable tragedy of 
1861 to 1865, with all the suffering and gal- 
lantry that is inherent in a conflict that 
pits brother against brother and father 
against son; 

We remember the Spanish-American War, 
with the sinking of the Maine, the charge 
of the Rough Riders up the shell-swept 
slopes of San Juan Hill, and the great naval 
victories at Santiago and Manila, which made 
our Nation, for the first time, a great global 
sea power. It was a short and victorious 
war, unique in that it brought victory with- 
out conquest and created free and inde- 
pendent nations. 

We remember the magnitude and the ef- 
fort of World War I, from which came the 
honored memories of gallantry at Belleau 
Wood, Chateau-Thierry, and the Argonne, 
and then the worldwide conflict that was 
triggered at Pearl Harbor, and waged in the 
jungles of Guadalcanal, the beaches of North 
Africa, the hedgerows of Brittany, the fog- 
covered water route to Murmansk, and across 
the black sand beaches of Iwo Jima; 

We remember more recently the resistance 
to Communist aggression in the then all but 
forgotten peninsula of Korea, where the gun- 
fire of Red aggressors suddenly shattered the 
uneasy quiet in- the Land of the Morning 
Calm. The Pusan perimeter, Inchon, and 
the Chosan Reservoir took their places beside 
the other sacred names in the history of 
American valor. 

The review and reverence of things past 
will continue to be an indispensable attri- 
bute of our Nation. But the memory of 
past greatness is truly meaningful only when 
it serves as an inspiration for the present 
and the future, and a reminder that the 
task of assuring our national independence 
and survival is never complete. Above all, 
the veterans of past wars recognize the in- 
escapable fact that in a world threatened by 
ruthless and godless communism, survival 
rests not only on good intentions but also 
upon the cold, hard willingness to defend 
our heritage of freedom with all the force 
required. 

While we have loyal and ready allies who, 
with us, comprise the free world, we must 
never forget that the United States is the 
bastion of strength in the long, hard struggle 
against the ceaseless thrusts of world com- 
munism, 

Today, as we recall the sacrifice and bravery 
by our Nation’s veterans over many years and 
many fields of battle, there is one vast and 
unchallengeable conclusion that emerges: 
You veterans and the generations of Amer- 
ican fighting men who have preceded you 
have achieved and preserved independence 
and freedom; yet its continuation has never 
been, and is not now, a certainty. 

Truly, each generation in its time must he 
willing and ready to continue, with utmost 
determination, the struggle to preserve our 
independence and freedom. This, in essence, 
is at once the heritage, the responsiDility, and 
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the task which has been passed to us and 
which we must pass on as intact and secure 
as we received it. 

On Memorial Day we pay tribute to the vet- 
erans who have fought our Nation’s wars. 
While we recognize and revere our debt to 
those for whom the final taps have sounded, 
it is appropriate to recognize the great and 
continuing contribution of you and your 
fellow veterans who are so ably discharging 
the responsibilities of citizenship. Person- 
ally, I have long been of the opinion that 
veterans, individually, and _ collectively, 
through their great national organizations, 
constitute an indispensable element of our 
national life. No person or group is more 
intimately aware of the responsibilities of 
citizenship. No individual or group is more 
qualified to participate in the discharge of 
those responsibilities. Through the years 
of our national existence, veterans organiza- 
tions have made a continuing contribution to 
the betterment of our Nation. They have 
taken an active interest in every significant 
aspect of our national life—education, hous- 
ing, foreign policy, and national security. 
The deep understanding and patriotic moti- 
vation that characterizes the veterans’ in- 
terest in our Nation has helped shape and 
implement the decisions so vital to our con- 
tinued existence. 

At home and throughout the world our 
national policy is strengthened by the fact 
that our responsible leaders know that in 
furthering the cause of freedom and resist- 
ing the encroachment of communism they 
have the unqualified and continuing sup- 
port of veterans. 

In matters of national security the con- 
tribution of the veterans has been mean- 
ingful in peace as well as in war. The his- 
tory of our times clearly demonstrates that 
the veterans, who sorwell understand the 
necessity for military strength and readiness, 
have never been lulled or misled by the false 
belief that peace is eternal. 

They remember full well the lesson they 
learned in the hard school of battle, that 
peace is not a unilateral endeavor. 

They know that peace at any price is not 
peace but oppression, violence, and destruc- 
tion. 

And so on this Memorial Day we remember 
those who have done their duty and 
marched on, leaving to us both the heritage 
they created and preserved, and the respon- 
sibilities of its stewardship. 

The spirit that characterizes this Memo- 
rial y ceremony to which you have given 
yo time and your effort, and which is 
being repeated by other groups of veterans 
throughout the Nation, is eloquent proof 
that the memory and reverence for our de- 
parted heroes is not just for a day but for 
the ages. By your ceremony here today you 
have demonstrated again the eternal truth 
that the memory of those who fought the 
good fight cannot die. 





Greetings to the Slovak League of 


America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1959 


_ Mr, DENT. Mr. Speaker, Slovaks in 
America have for many years been very 
active in many phases of our communal 
life. Through the medium of various or- 
ganizations they have rendered valuable 
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services. The Slovak League of Amer- 
ica, as a leading civic and cultural or- 
ganization, working primarily in Slovak- 
American communities, has been known 
for more than 50 years as the agency-.for 
ministering to the material and spiritual 
needs of these communities, and also 
educating immigrant Slovaks in the 
American democratic way of life. In 
greeting the 36th Congress of the league, 
I wish its organizing leaders success in 
their worthy endeavors. 





Choices for Air Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following very timely edi- 
torial that appeared in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor on Thursday, May 28, 1959. 
Since it is not only a sensible statement 
but is most constructive, it may be most 
helpful during today’s debate on the 
military appropriation bill: 

CHOICES FOR AIR DEFENSE 


The Pentagon’s promise of an early master 
plan for North American air defense is wel- 
come. A complete picture of the problem 
and coordinated solutions for it are badly 
needed. Service squabbles, such as the cur- 
rent one over the Army’s Nike-Hercules and 
the Air Force’s Bomarc, underscore the need. 

But any real examination of the air de- 
fense situation should go well beyond the 
relative merits of these missiles. It should 
survey the whole complex of planes, missiles, 
radar installations, and communications. 

But most of all it should seek answers to 
several larger questions: Are present de- 
fenses—designed to deal with attack by 
manned planes—worth anything against 
missiles? How useful is a 15-minute warn- 
ing? Should billions be put into near- 
obsolescent weapons that will provide safe- 
guards only for the next few months? 
Should effort be centered on developing a 
hard deterrent (one invulnerable to sur- 
prise attack) as the surest military defense? 
Will emphasis on defense foster a Fortress 
America attitude and tend to lose essential 
allies? 

Advance information indicates that the 
master plan seeks a compromise of the Nike- 
Bomare controversy by recommending both 
programs. The Nike-Hercules is a ground- 
to-air missile with an 80-mile range. It is 
already operational. Bomarc has a similar 
function but a 200-mile range. It will be 
ready in the fall. Both can carry nuclear 
warheads. : 

In defense planning it is often wise not 
to put all your eggs into one basket. Both 
missile “baskets” could have a role—but 
only against planes. Neither is considered 
effective against missiles. So for anything 
except immediate defense purposes both 
baskets appear to has unsafe bottoms. 
Choosing either or bo’.b of «:.em is unlikely 
to meet the chief requir.ent <* air defense 
in the near future--« => «gs long-range 
missiles. 

Admiral Haward, one of the Navy's re- 
search chiefs, has told Congress that $25 
billion has been poured into this kind of de- 
fense and that under present scheduics the 
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sum will be nearly doubled by 1963. 
Shouldn’t these programs be cut back and 
more effort put into developing defenses 
against missiles? = 

Defensive thinking tends to fix only on one 
side of the defense problem. It would try 
to stop attackers in the air. Another (and it 
seems to us more hopeful) approach is to 
stop them before they get into the air. 
This approach relies on deterrence, con- 
vincing would-be attackers that an assault 
would be unprofitable. It deals with motives 
rather than missiles. ; 

Under the first approach a. desperate 
search is going on for effective antimissile 
missiles. So far it is not hopeful. More 
encouraging is the prospect for forms of re- 
taliatory power which ot be knocked 
out by surprise attack. If solid fuel missiles 
like Polaris and Minuteman develop as ex- 
pected it should be possible in 5 years so to 
set them up that any attacker would be 
suicidally triggering annihilating retaliation. 

But even under such conditions f will be 
wise for the United States to give attention 
to the defense of other free peoples. And 
always it will be wise to count moral and 
spiritual as well as military factors in shap- 
ing defense, ‘, 





A Reflection of Public Sentiment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1959 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues, a resolution adopted by the 
Riverside Drive Improvement Associa- 
tion of Berwyn, Il., a strictly nonparti- 
san, nonpolitical organization dedicated 
to the betterment of the city of Berwyn. 

I am doing so because I believe it re- 
flects the concern of many Americans 
today over the dangers of inflation. Ex- 
cessive Federal spending and inflationary 
tendencies must not be regarded as a 
political party issue but rather as a mat- 
ter which is certainly everyone’s concern. 
The high cost of living has no party 
label. It saps the funds of the pensioners 
and folks on fixed incomes regardless of 
whether they are Democrats or Republi- 
cans. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the stability of the American dol- 
a in the best interests of our Nation; 
an > 

Whereas inflation caused by ever-increas- 
ing spending will result in undue hardship 
to millions of our citizens; and 

Whereas increased inflation can under- 
— the very foundation of our country; 
an 

Whereas Congress, as the duly constituted 
representatives of the people of the United 
States, can, through the exercise of its power, 
take the necessary steps to correct present 
inflationary trends: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Riverside Drive Im- 
provement Association of Berwyn, Ill., con- 
sisting of 150 members at its regular meet- 
ing of May 15, 1959, voted unanimously to 
request our honorable Senators and Con- 
gressmen to exercise legislation to end pres- 
ent inflationary tendencies in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

RIVERSIDE Drive IMPROVEMENT Asso- 
CIATION. OF BERWYN, ILL. 
# 
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1959 


The Greatest Age of All Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS ° 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article writ- 
ten by John Park Cravens, Sr., of Boone- 
ville, Ark.: 

Tue GREATEST AGE oF ALL TIME 
(By John Park Cravens, Sr.) 

After the passing of many ages of time, 
mankind of this small planet on which we 
live, is at the dawn of exploring otter space. 
I believe successful exploration of this type 
will be done within the next few years, and 
it will be for the glory of God first, and ma- 
terial gain for our world, and those of outer 
space second, and all the nations of our 
home sphere, in results, will only be able to 
equally benefit. Since the beginning of time 
for man on this our earth, he has perhaps 
always had a desire to explore the heavens, 
and I believe he now realizes, and knows this 
is possible. 

The peoples of our earth with few excep- 
tions, know that such as earthquakes, wars, 
cyclones, disastrous fires, volcanoes, hurri- 
canes, and other things can happen, but 
they have faith, and believe our home planet 
will continue to orbit unharmed, and hold 
its proper place in the universe, and it will 
in no way be affected harmfully by scientific 
discoveries, or the exploring of outer spaces. 
And, throughout past ages, humankind has 
not feared or worried about anything going 
wrong with the rotation, and the laws of na- 
ture in general governing the existence of 
our home world, which is but a small cog in 
the machine of a vast universe. 

Down through all time since the beginning 
of man, people have never feared that the 
Sun would not rise or set, and have looked 
upon the Moon, Mars, the Sun, and other 
things of outer space with awe, and thought 
that a great divine spirit was the ruler of 
and controlled everything in the vast heav- 
enly panorama. A small percent of those of 
the past ages may have believed different. as 
some of this day and age, but the percentage 
is negligible. 

Today a greater part of the people of all 
countries of our Earth are living in fear of 
hydrogen bombs, and other weapons of war. 
I do not think we should live in such a state 
of. fear, because all the leaders of our world 
know and realize the using of modern weap- 
ons in a world war would mean the extermi- 


-nation of humanity. -I believe outerspace ex- 


ploration will be done peacefully, and no 
harm will come to our home planet, or any 
part of the universe, in its process, and past 
and future scientific achievements will be of 
great benefit in all respects. 

According to the Scriptures, “The heavens 
declare the glory of God; and the firmament 
sheweth His handiwork.” Also, “The heavens 
declare His righteousness, and all the people 
see His glory.” As I see it, these are two of 
the most impressive verses of the Bible. 
From the beginning of mankind, the peoples 
of our home planet have had the privilege of 
looking up into the heavens, and seeing His 
great handiwork. And, as the ages rolled by, 
there have been countless millions of people 
who were never but a few miles from the 
places of their births. But the eyes of prac- 
tically all of them, like those of today, had 
the privilege and the experience of gazing 
upon the Moon, the stars, and other things of 
the celestial firmament with the realization 
they were, as our Earth, controlled by a mas- 
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ter hand. When we of the present gaze up- 
ward into the heavens of a clear night, we 
know that people from the beginning of time 
did the same in seeing everything in all its 
great impressiveness. When we behold the 
things of outer space, we are impressed with 
the glory of a creator of all we see. We can 
see the love of God about us, and the beauty 
of His creation on our Earth in countless 
ways, but though the heavens be far away, 
when we loek up into them, we see His love 
and glory in greater form. 

I will never forget when I was a little 
child, and there were no electric fans and 
air conditioners in our home in the Petit 
Jean Valley below the Great Mount Magazine 
of the Ozark and Ouachita Mountains. When 
the summer months came, there were always 
a few dry and hot days, and my mother would 
make pallets with homemade pieced quilts 
on the grass lawn of our residential yard for 
members of our family to sleep on until after 
midnight cool breezes arrived, and we would 
go to our bedrooms to sleep the remainder of 
the night. As I lay on my pallet before 
sleep came to me, I would look up into the 
heavens while listening to the singing of the 
crickets, the low of cattle in fields nearby, 
the falls of a swiftly running creek, the 
singing of a mocking bird, the baying of a 
pack of dogs chasing a fox, and other sounds 
that were not strange to me, but my eyes 
would become transfixed at the sight of the 
Moon and the stars which greatly fascinated 
me until I fell asleep. 

One morning after sleeping on our resi- 
dential lawn, I told my grandmother what I 
had seen, and asked her many questions, 
and she answered them as best she could. 
She told me about God creating the Heavens, 
and our Earth, and explained to me His 
gift of eternal life. And many times after 
that, when I was a child, I. would lie on 
my pallet on the grass lawn cf a night, and 
look up at the Moon and stars grandmother 
told me were so far, far away, and I won- 
dered if anybody would ever be able to travel 
to them, and if they could, what a glorious 
thing it would be. Sometimes I would see 
flocks of wild fowl winging their way from 
Canada to South America, and wondered if 
it would be possible for them to fly to the 
Moon. Like millions of children that have 
lived before me, the sight of the heavens of 
a clear night impressed me more than all 
other things, and I had a feeling that they 
meant as much to me as the Earth on which 
I lived, and Ir could not understand why 
man had not in the natural order of things 
been able to travel to them, and return. 
God has not denied any human creature of 
all the past ages with proper eyesight, the 
right to look up into His heavens, and behold 
His great work of His own creation. And 


- now, after ages upon ages have passed, I 


think it is a wonderful thing for man to be 
on the verge of exploring outer space, which 
I believe will be the most important thing 
ever to come to mankind. 

I believe when people of this Earth on 
which we live, travel to and return from a 
foreign planet, it will open up a new phase 
in the spiritual life of the peoples of our 
Earth. When I was a youth, and would look 
up into the heavens on 4 clear and calm 
Ozark and Ouachita Mountain night, I did 
not realize that in my day the peoples of our 
planet would send a manmade instrument 

past the moon to orbit the sun. Neither 
did I think I would live in a space travel age, 
which I look upon as the Golden Age of God 
when improved telescopes, radar, aircraft, 
rockets, and other things would be the fore- 
runners of successful space travel soon to 
follow which I think will mean mankind 
getting closer to the Creator and eternal 
head of all things. 

‘As the ages rolled by, many changes took 
place in our world, and were only known to 
those living about them, but when a new 

comet appeared in the skies, it was known to 
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all peoples of our entire globe. Alexander 
the Great wept when he believed there were 
no more countries on earth for him to con- 
quer. I believe during his lifetime he may 
have many times looked up into the vast 
outer spaces as his armies slept, and realized 
the heavens were controlled by a Supreme 
and Divine power, and the planet on which 
he lived was only a small segment or part of 
& great kingdom of worlds mystifying to him, 
and beyond his reach. I would think that 
his opinion was that mankind would never 
be able to explaqre outer space, and how 
wonderful it is that we of this age of now 
are on the threshold of such exploration. 

Great is the reward of man to overcome the 
laws of nature against him in his pursuit of 
science for the benefit of humanity and 
progress of civilization, and the general 
benefit and longevity of life upon this earth 
of ours, and greater still is the reward of 
those who overcome the temptation of sin, 
and pursue a path of pureness in heart and 
righteousness, as after death they will re- 
ceive from God the gift of eternal life. And 
now that we have come to the space age, we 
have reached in my opinion, the most vital 
point in our earth’s history since Tts creation. 
In successful space travel, much will be ac- 
complished scientifically, but greater will 
our faith in an Almighty Creator become, our 
souls and our religions and our brotherhoods 
will become broadened, and strengthened as 
our outlooks upon life in general, and all the 
races of the earth will be brought closer to 
God in all respects, and I think there will be 
less jealousy and rivalry and hate among the 
countries and races, and there will be a 
better understanding in all things, and more 
good will. 

I believe that after space travel is achieved, 
in the continued advancement and progress 
of this world on which we live, the im- 
portance of human souls and eternal life, 
will greatly, and naturally, take precedence 
over that of material things. “What profit- 
eth a man if he should gain the whole world, 
but lose his own soul.” I think that from 
$8 to 10 years from now, man will begin 
making trips to the Moon, the planet Mars 
and other planets, and from them make new 
discoveries about outer space that will be 
vital and important to continued explora- 
tion. It is possible planets unknown to us 
now will be discovered, and some of them 
could have a form of life similar to ours, 
and in time man will explore them, and 
from them he may discover other planets 
further on out into space. It may be that 
man could spent millions of years in a chair? 
of such exploration, and outer space is com- 
posed of many galaxies, and it is possible 
there is no end to their numbers. And it 
could be that man of our Earth will be 
limited to his own galaxy in his~travels to 
and return from outer space. And I be- 
lieve in any case, the power and glory of 
God will be supremely recognized by man. 
And no longer will our planet on which we 
live be a small one isolated in a vast uni- 
verse, but it will be the headquarters of a 
kingdom of planets. 

After keeping them closed for countless 
ages of the past, the Divine Creater of our 
home planet and the heavens has opened 
up the paths of space travel to us, and 
this is the greatest challenge of all time 
ever to come to mankind, I believe the 
peoples of our Earth will succeed, and will 
use the resulting benefits for God’s glory, and 
man’s inhumanity to man will become negli- 
gible, and there will be peace on Earth and 
good will toward all nen, women and.chil- 
dren. Otherwise, everything on this Earth 
will perish by the hands of man, and not by 
the will of God, and I have faith that the 
political, military and scientific leaders know 
what the results of a world war would be if 
the latest scientific weapons were used, and 
will never enter into such a conflict, and 
there will be peace, and man will continue to. 
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go forward in his exploration of outer space 
for the benefit of all the peoples of our Earth, 
and those, if any, that should be living on 
other planets, and for the glory of God. 
JOHN PARK CRAVENS, Sr. 





American Tariff League To Reorganize 
Under New Name: “Trade Relations 
Council” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
'N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to call 
attention to a recent news. release an- 
nouncing that the American Tariff 
League, with headquarters in New York, 
which for generations has been a strong 
advocate of adequate protection for 
American industries, has been reconsti- 
tuted and will continue to carry on its 
very important work in the future un- 
der the title “‘Trade Relations Council 
of the United States.” 

At this time, I desire to include some 
pertinent facts that should be of con- 
siderable interest to the growing num- 
ber of American industries that feel 
that our present international trade pol- 
icies, as administered under our Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act, are not 
adequate and that a stable American 
that our present international trade pol- 
cies be reshaped so as to assure the 
necessary measure of protection that 
will restore the confidence of business 
and enable us not only to regain our 
lost export business, but will also cur- 
tail mounting imports, which at present 
exceed our export volume. 

The news item, under a New York 
dateline, follows: 

AMERICAN TARIFF LEAGUE To REORGANIZE UN< 
per New NAME: “TRADE RELATIONS COUN=- 
cIL” 

New York, N.Y., May 21—One of the 
Nation’s oldest producer organizations, the 
American Tariff League, has voted to re- 
shape its policies, activities, and adminis- 
tration and to adopt a new name, “Trade 
Relations Council of the United States 
(TRC).” 

Reorganization of the 74-year-old tariff 
league was announced at a news conference 
today by Ralph A. Butland, president of 
the present group and chairman-elect of the 
TRC board of managers. The reorganization 
will become effective July 1. 

Butiland said the league, representing sev- 
eral hundred industrial companies, farm or- 
ganizations, and trade associations, held its 
final membership meeting Wednesday, May 
20, and overwhelmingly endorsed the recom- 
mendations of a 15-man joint reorganization 
committee. The reorganization committee 
developed its proposals following a series of 
surveys and other studies that were 
launched last fall. 

Explaining the decision to reorganize, Bute 
land observed: “Patterns of international 
trade have undergone drastic changes in re- 
cent years, and members of the tariff league 
decided that a new organization with a 
broader program, reflecting their recognition 
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of these changes, would better serve the in- 
terests of healthy, mutually satisfying for- 
eign commerce.” 

Butland said the name “The American 
Tariff League” was dropped because “it im- 
plied that our policies and activities were 
geared to the tariff alone. In reailty, our 
interest has become much broader in a dy- 
namic and ever-changing world.” 

He declared: “The Trade Relations Coun- 
cil will seek to encourage an international 
atmosphere emphasizing freedom to trade, 
rather than free trade. No country has ever 
been able to sustain free trade for long. 
The realistic goal for all trading nations is 
fair and orderly competition in world mar- 
kets.” 

Butland emphasized that “the TRC would 
continue to stress the prime importance of 
policies that will maintain domestic produc- 
tion in the interest of a diverse and healthy 
American economy, varied and extensive job 
a and a strong national security 

ase. 

“With @ more descriptive name and a 
general understanding of the wide scope of 
our interests, we expect to attract widened 
support from industry, large and small, and 
from agriculture and labor.” 

Butiland said the TRC plans to undertake 
&@ series of special fact-finding projects cov- 
ering such key issues as foreign and do- 
mestic wage differentials; the Communist 
economic offensive; the rise of regional trad- 
ing systems; disruptive trade practices here 
and abroad; cartels and dumping; the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; U.S. 
foreign investment policy; and U.S. Govern- 
ment purchasing. 

From these studies will emerge the ma- 
terials for the TRC’s major mission, “a broad- 
based program of public information to alert 
Americans to the facts about world trade 
and to the principles governing trade eco- 
nomics.” 

Butland said the TRC will conduct exten- 
Sive research on the drastic decline in U‘S. 
exports and the outflow of gold and dollars. 
Considerable controversy has developed in 
business, labor, and Government circles as 
to whether the United States is pricing itself 
out of world markets. 

“The single common denominator in this 
controversy is American jobs,” Butland noted. 
“When our competitive position weakens, 
either in our domestic market or in oversea 
markets, a loss of jobs is always one of the 
first signs of distress. 

“There have been recent indications that 
some labor groups are reevaluating foreign 
commerce in terms of its impact on Ameri- 
can employment. The TRC hopes to be able 
to enlist the support of these organizations 
in search of a permanent and equitable solu- 
tion.” 

Unlike its predecessor, the TRC will even- 
tually be headed by a full-time, salaried 
president charged with implementing the 
policy decisions of the elected board of man- 
agers. 

Butland will continue to serve as president 
until the new salaried job is filled. He said 
a special committee had been appointed to 
recommend possihle candidates. It is doubt- 
ful that the post will be filled before the 
TRC’s first annual conference in the fall. 

Direction of the TRC staff, research pro- 
grams, and other day-to-day activities will 
be -assigned to the executive vice president, 
another new position. Butland said Richard 
H. Anthony, executive secretary of the Tariff 
League since 1946, was the new organization’s 
choice to become executive vice president. 

Still another innovation will be the crea- 
tion of an advisory council composed of top- 
level management officials. The advisory 
council will meet periodically to review and 
recommend TRC policies and programs. 

For the present, the TRC will occupy the 
Offices of the league at 19 West 44th Street, 
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New York City. Research and clerical per- 
sonnel of the league will be retained in the 
new organization. Staff expansion is con- 
templated as new programs are developed. 

Over the years the league has been one of 
the most vigorous and effective proponents of 
Federal legislation to curb unfair foreign 
trade practices and to safeguard American 
industry, labor, and agriculture from injury 
due to unreasonable import competition. 

The league has been sharply critical of U.S. 
participation in the general agreement on 
tariffs and trade, viewing it as a suprana- 
tional body that could thwart U.S. economic 
objectives. The league has urged a complete 
revision of what it has termed “our chaotic 
tariff structure.” , 

Another long-time target of league criti- 
cism has been the Trade Agreements Act, 
originated in 1934. In recent years the league 
was instrumental in persuading Congress to 
amend the law by providing more effective 
measures to regulate imports injurious to the 
American economy or detrimental to the Na- 
tion’s mobilization base, and to relieve in- 
juries resulting from administration of the 
law. 

Butland declared: “The Trade Relations 
Council agrees with Government leaders and 
others that a world family of prospering free 
nations is not only desirable but within 
reach. However, we are not all going to live 
under the same economic, political, and so- 
cial conditions, no matter how prosperous we 
become. 

“The TRC will actively support sound pol- 
icies aimed at developing the economic vigor 
of all free nations. Moreover;.we are con- 
vinced that such policies, if carefully and 
selectively carried out, need not sacrifice in- 
vestments, jobs, and other economic oppor- 
tunities in our country or any other.” 

Industries to be represented in the Trade 
Relations Council of the United States: 

Adhesives, agricultural implements, alloys 
and tool steel, aluminum manufactures, 
antifriction bearings, bicycles, brass manu- 
factures, brushes, buttons, candy, carpets 
and rugs, cast iron pipe, cement, chemicals, 
chinaware and earthenware, clocks and 
watches, clothespins, copper, cordage, cotton 
manufactures, cutlery. 

Elastic fabrics, electrical manufactures, 
fasteners, felts, firearms and ammunition, 
fishing nets, floor covering, fruits and nuts, 
glass and glassware, gloves and mittens, gold 
leaf, hats, lace, lead, leather, linen manu- 
factures, machinery, manmade fibers and 
fabrics, metal products, motorcycles, musical 
instruments, optical products. 

Paints and pigments, paper and manufac- 
tures, pencils and pens, pharmaceutical 
preparations, plastics, refractories, rubber 
manufactures, salt, sanitary ware, scientific 
porcelain, scissors and shears, shoes, silver- 


ware, sugar, surgical instruments, thermo-_ 


static containers, thread, tiles, tools, toys, 
tungsten, wire cloth, wood manufactures, 
wool manufactures, zinc. * 





Justice for the Nisei 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


Or ; MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I wish to include the editorial which 
recently appeared in the Boston Daily 
Globe, on a matter that may well be 
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brought to the attention of the Ameri- 
can people: 
JUSTICE FOR THE NISEI 


Dean Eugene V. Rostow of the Yale Law 
School said, “The law has no higher duty 
than to acknowledge its own errors.” He 
continued, “Today we confront the fact that 
as a Nation we are capable of wrong, but 
capable also of confessing our wrongs, and 
seeking to expiate them.” Attorney General 
William P. Rogers pointed out that the bricf 
ceremony was an attempt to “make up for 
a mistake our Nation made.” 

Thus in Washington, did the U.S. Gov- 
ernment apologize to a body of its citizens—- 
the Nisei—for the grave injustice done them 
during World War II. The Nisei, Americans 
of Japanese desoent, suffered badly. In all 
72,000 were displaced from their homes.and 
put in relocation centers. They had been 
given no chance to display their loyalty or 
any disloyalty. They were penalized on the 
same inhuman principle that we were seek- 
ing to destroy—racism. 

In early 1945, after 3 years of confine- 
ment, 5,766 renounced their citizenship. 
Subsequently, 5,409 applied for restoration. 
Of these, 4,978 have heen granted. Some 
weré denied reinstatement because of evi- 
dence of disloyalty, the Attorney General’s 
office said. 

The reinstatement program ended with 
the little ceremony in the office of the At- 
torney General. Accompanying property 
settlements of more than $36 million have 
been made. In the material realm little 
more can be done. The years taken from 
their lives, the heartbreak, the humiliation, 
the disruption of home life, uhe opportuni- 
ties denied them—all this cannot be un- 
done. 

Yet these people were American citizens, 
and a battalion of their sons, fighting in 
Europe, were unsurpassed for heroism and 
devotion. The hope is that a similar hys- 
teria will at no time again in the United 
States commit so grievous a wrong. 





Judge Martagh’s Book on Drug Addiction 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of drug addiction remains a con- 
stant-menace for our youth. Parents, 
teachers, welfare workers, civic leaders, 
and certainly legislators, have given 
much thought to this problem and pos- 
sible ways for its solution. In March 
of this year I introduced a bill, H.R. 5304, 
to establish a Customs Enforcement Di- 
vision in the Bureau of Customs to pro- 
vide stricter enforcement of the anti- 
smuggling laws and thus put a stop to 
the smuggling of narcotics into this 
country. This would be a great help to- 
ward a solution. 

The problem of solving drug addiction 
in the country and the treatment of drug 
addicts is, of course, a matter which 
should be solved primarily by our wel- 
fare workers, the courts, the enforce- 
ment agencies, and others who come in 
direct contact with the addicts and are 
thoroughly familiar with their problem. 
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A very interesting book on the subject 
has just been published, and I should like 
to call it- to the attention of my col- 
leagues, as well as to members of the ju- 
diciary, welfare workers, and others in- 
terested in the subject. The name of the 
book is “Who Live in Shadow,” and its 
authors are Judge John M. Murtagh and 
Sara Harris. Some time ago they also 
coauthored a book “Cast the First 
Stone,” which was an exposé of prostitu- 
tion and the police approach to the 
problem. 

Judge Murtagh is chief magistrate of 
the New York City Magistrates’ Court. 
I have had the privilege of serving with 
him before entering Congress when I was 
a city magistrate in Brooklyn. He is an 
eminent jurist and a man who does not 
hesitate to express his views frankly and 
openly. ‘These views are based in large 
"measure on cases that have come before 
him or that he encountered in the course 
of his work on the bench. 

“Who Lives in Shadow” is an exposé of 
another festering sore in American social 
life, drug addiction. Characterized as 
an inside view of the phantasmal world 
of “Narcotics, USA,” its victims, racket- 
eers, and police officers, the book uses 
vivid case histories of users and pushers 
of all ages and walks of life; and authen- 
tic, shocking information on the pathet- 
ically futile attempts to hunt dope 
smugglers and cure the addict. It is an 
angry, compellingly readable work of no- 
holds-barred dramatic journalism. 

Stiff fines and long jail sentences are 
not the answer, the authors claim. They 
only make the unfortunate addict feel 
more. like a criminal. Instead, the 
authors suggest that clinics be set up to 
proyide hopeless users with enough drugs 
to keep them from turning to crime and 
degradation. Take the profit out of 
dope, they argue, and smuggling will be 
cut down to almost nothing. 

“A punitive, prohibitory approach .to 
the drug problem,” the authors say, “‘has 
been the official policy of the United 
States for 40 years. No other country in 
the world has been so sadistic in dealing 
with addicts. Still there are more ad- 


- dicts in the United States today than in 


all Western countries combined, and 
more juvenile users in New York City 
than in all Europe.” 

The authors maintain further that the 
prohibitory approach as utilized by the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics is in direct 
conflict with the law as stated by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
“There is nothing in the Harrison Act 
under which addicts are prosecuted,” 
they say, “which precludes doctors from 
treating for addiction.” ‘Yet the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics has, over the years, 
engaged in a reign of terror among 
physicians so that they have become 
intimidate@ and stopped treating ad- 
dicts. Lawyers may interpret to doctors, 
as many of them do, the illegality of the 
Narcotics Bureau’s position. But doc- 
tors can hardly be expected to rely on 
such opinions and to challenge the Nar- 
cotics Bureau. ‘They would place in 
jeopardy their licenses to practice med- 
icine. They would expose themselves 
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to the risk of temporary detention or 
even prolonged incarceration. And even 
though ultimately successful, they would 
meanwhile have incurred the cost and 
experienced the harassment, humiliation 
and embarrassment inherent in criminal 
litigation. 

“And so, despite the pronouncements 
of the Supreme Court, the law of the 
land tends to be obscured by bureau- 
cratic policy that is contrary to law, 
and the medical practitioner is effec- 
tively prevented from caring for addicts. 
Addicts must therefore seek their succor 
from the underworld instead of from 
legitimate society. And, of course, the 
price that the underworld exacts from 
them is so high that they are practically 
mandated to bécome criminals. How, 
except through criminal activity, can 
people with $30, $40, $50 a day habits 
and no particular wealth or talent raise 
the money they need? And when they 
do what they are driven to, we prosecute 
them for their illness.” 

“The fact is,” the authors say, “that 
addicts and petty pushers are practically 
the only ones being prosecuted today.” 
The big moguls of the trade, who con- 
trol importation and distribution, are 
neither caught nor stopped. In a way 
they must be grateful for the Govern- 
ment’s single-minded attitude toward 
addiction. Our drug laws are immoral 
in principle and ineffectual in operation. 

Calling for the Government to un- 
shackle the medical profession, the au- 
thors cite the success of this approach in 
England. There they state that “there 
are less than 400 known drug addicts. 
In England, however, the words crimi- 
nal addict are never heard. And doc- 
tors are allowed to dispense drugs to 
users and to treat them either in their 
own offices or in clinics.” 

But the authors add that due to our 
policy we must now go beyond mere per- 
missiveness toward the medical profes- 
sion and evolve more aggressive methods 
for coping with this illness. 

Narcotic hospital facilities under Fed- 
eral auspicies should be established in 
all large cities. These would institu- 
tionalize addicts for a period of at least 
2 months, during which time they would 
be withdrawn from narcotics and ex- 
posed to a rehabilitative program, in- 
cluding contact with doctors, psychia- 
trists, social workers, vocational and 
recreational guidance personnel, and so 
forth. 

After their release from the hospital, 
addicts would become outpatients in the 
clinical attachment of their hospitals. 
Efforts at rehabilitation would be con- 
tinued, with the addicts receiving medi- 
cal, psychiatric and social service. 
Those whose hospital withdrawal were 
successful would be treated without 
drugs; those who reverted after leaving 
the hospital and were proved to be in 
need of drugs, would get at cost the 
amounts their doctors prescribed for 
them. Gradual withdrawal would be 
re-attempted with them when their 
psychiatrists judged the supportive 
therapy to have taken sufficient hold so 
that they could rely on it instead of the 
drug. Those who were considered “in- 
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curable” by the clinic professionals 
would be released from therapy while 
still receiving indicated dosages of their 
drug. 





Dissemination of Scientific Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following testimony of 
Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Director, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, before the 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, June 2, 1959: 

DISSEMINATION OF SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 
I. INTRODUCTION 


I appreciate this opportunity to present 
thé National Science Foundation’s views on 
the status of the disseminattion of scien- 
tific information in the United States. My 
testimony will be divided into three parts. 
First, I shall describe briefly the nature and 
scope of the scientific information problem. 
Second, I shall indicate what the Founda- 
tion believes to be its role in this field. 
Third, I shall outline briefly the areas of 
scientific information in which the Founda- 
tion has programs and the principal kinds of 
activity in each of these, 


Il, THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE SCIENTIFIC 
INFORMATION PROBLEM 


The reason scientific information has be- 
become a major problem, particularly since 
World War II, is that the spectacular growth 
in science and technology has multiplied the 
volume of scientific publication to a point 
where existing and well-organized systems 
are not adequate to provide for the informa- 
ion needs of the Nation’s scientists and en- 
gineers. When one considers, too, that much 
of what is significant in science is being pub- 
lished in unfamiliar languages, it is clear 
that the working scientist is faced with al- 
most insuperable problems in attempting to 
keep himself informed on what he needs to 
know. This double-edged problem has re- 
ceived increasing attention both within and 
outside the Government. Vigorous efforts to 
provide solutions are already underway, but 
much needs to be done to assure the ready 
availability to all U.S. scientists of the 
world’s current and past output of signifi- 
cant scientific information. 

Some idea of the volume of increase of 
scientific literature may be had from the 
fact, as reported in Dr. Mumford’s testimony 
before this Committee, that the science and 
technology collections of the Library of 
Congress have doubled in the last 20 years 
and now total more than 114 million volumes 
of books and periodicals. Statistics from 
other sources indicate that research litera- 
ture in ‘chemistry and related fields doubles 
every 84 years. It is known that more than 
55,000 scientific and technical journals are 
issued annually, containing about 1 million 
articlés of significance for some branch of 
research and engineering in the physical and 
life sciences. This is the order of magnitude 
and growth of scientific information. 

The language difficulty is reflected in the 
fact that more than one-third of the world’s 
scientific and technical literature is pro- 
duced in the U.SS.R., China, and Japan. 
Statistics indicate this material can be read 
by less than 2 percent of US. scientists and 
engineers. It has been estimated that about 
50 percent of all scientific and technical lit- 
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erature appears in English, but at least one~ 
third of the world’s literature is a closed 
book to US. scientists unless it can be ap- 
proached through abstracting, indexing, and 
translating. 

The system the Russians have developed 
for meeting their own scientific information 
problems in our judgment would not be 
equally effective in meeting ours. Our re- 
search efforts are organized and adminis- 
tered very differently, and it is illogical to 
suppose that a highly centralized organiza- 
tion for the dissemination of scientific in- 
formation would serve our purposes equally 
well. Moreover, the Russians could not call 
upon the services of numerous highly de- 
veloped scientific information organizations 
such as we find already in existence in the 
private enterprise structure of our country. 


Itl, ROLE OF THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


I would now like to review briefly the role 
of the National Science Foundation in the 
field of scientific information. As we see it 
the role of the Foundation is to identify and 
analyze the strengths and weaknesses in 
existing practices and then to take aggres- 
sive action both to develop solutions to 
present problems and to encourage and sup- 
port a long-term program of research look- 
ing toward development of new and im- 
proved techniques of information handling. 
This involves the constructive evaluation of 
existing procedures and practices for the 
dissemination of scientific information, sup- 
plementing and assisting where necessary, 
and the development of solutions to prob- 
lems through cooperation and coordination 
of the agencies and organizations concerned. 
We would retain the benefits of the existing 
complex of scientific information services 
“while working at the same time toward 
remedying its defects. It is our belief in 
this direction lies the road leading toward 
effective national scientific information 
services. 

Under the National Science Foundation 
Act of 1950, the Foundation has devoted spe- 
cial attention to the information needs of 
scientists and has developed a series of pro- 
grams designed to help meet those needs to 
the extent of its limited resources. During 
the past year, actions taken by the legisla- 
tive and executive branches have given the 
Foundation greatly expanded responsibilities 
in* the field of scientific information. In 
addition to broadening its own programs in 
the area of scientific information, the Foun- 
dation has been asked to assume national 
leadership in efforts to improve scientific in- 
formation services carried on both within 
and outside the Federal Government. 

A. Coordination of scientific information 
activities within the Federal Government: 
The President approved on December 7, 
1958, a plan, proposed by his Science Ad- 
visory Committee, for the effective coordi- 
nation of scientific information activities 
within the Federal Government and for the 
review, coordination and stimulation, on a 
nationwide basis, of activities in all areas of 
scientific information. By letter of January 
22, 1959, the President asked the Foundation 
to carry the responsibility for the imple- 
mentation of this plan. This letter was fol- 
lowed by Executive Order 10807, dated March 
13, 1959, which not only created the Federal 
Council for Science and Technology, but also 
further delineated the role of the National 
Science Foundation in the scientific in- 
formation field by stating as folfows: 

“The National Science Foundation shall 
provide leadership in the effective coordina- 

tion of the scientific information activities 
of the Federal Government with a view to 
improving the availability and dissemina- 
tion of scientific information. Federal agen- 
cies shall cooperate with and assist the Na- 
‘tional Sclence Foundation in the perform- 
ance of this function, to the extent per- 
mitted by law.” 

In order to effect improved coordination 
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of scientific information activities within 
the Federal Government, the Foundation 
established the Federal Advisory Committee 
on Scientific Information which met first on 
January 20, 1959. The Committee is com- 
posed of senior members of 17 Federal agen- 
cies with significant information activities, 
Currently, this Committee has under con- 
sideration a range of matters dealing with 
problems involving the dissemination of un- 
published research reports and the joint 
support and expansion of indexes to foreign 
scientific literature. 

Considerable stress has been laid on fur- 
thering cooperation and coordination of 
scientific information activities among Fed- 
eral agencies. Almost every agency has a 
publications program, & library or an infor- 
mation service to collect and organize in- 
formation. The three major research li- 
braries in the country are the Library of 
Congress, the National Library of Medicine 
and the Department of Agriculture Library. 

In addition to establishing a working 
mechanism to improve scientific information 
activities within the Federal Government, a 
number of direct actions have been taken 
by the Foundation’s Science Information 
Service to coordinate Government informa- 
tion programs for maximum effectiveness. 
An example in point is the coordination and 
administration of budget estimates and pro- 
grams for scientific information activities 
undertaken abroad by Federal agencies un- 
der Public Law 480 funds. We administer 
the program (sec. 104k) under a directive 


~from the Bureau of the Budget and an 


amendment to Executive Order 10560 dated 
January 15, 1959. A total of $1,200,00 was 
appropriated by Congress for scientific in- 
formation activities under this program in 
fiscal year 1959. The Library of Congress 
administers a separate program (sec. 104n) 
on which we consult as to scientific infor- 
mation interests. Although a number of 
serious administrative and procedural diffi- 
culties exist, the Public Law 480 program 
offers the possibility of making a notable 
increase in the quantity of foreign publica- 
tions and translations available in the 
United States. 


Another example of coordination of scien- 
tific information activities among Federal 
agencies includes steps taken by the Founda- 
tion to eliminate partial duplication in five 
federally supported bibliographies on cold- 
region research. All interested agencies were 
called together by the Science Information 
Service; joint temporary support was ar- 
ranged to avoid a hiatus because of an im- 
mediate financial emergency; and plans were 
made for a study to work out a long-range 
solution before fiscal year 1960. - 

In order to provide an effective means for 
the exchange of information among groups 
working in the scientific information field, 
the Foundation has begun issuance of a bi- 
monthly news bulletin, Science Information 
News. This bulletin reports national and 
international developments and it is hoped 
will assist in promoting increased coopera- 
tion and coordination among scientific infor- 
mation services. 

B. Coordination of scientific information 
activities on a national basis: Passage by 
Congress of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 marked a milestone in this coun- 
try’s efforts to improve the availability of sci- 
entific information. Title IX of this. act, 
which became law on September 2, 1958, di- 
rected the National Science Foundation to 
establish a Science Information Service 
which would (1) provide, or arrange for the 
provision of, indexing, abstracting, translat- 
ing, and other services leading to a more 
effective dissemination of scientific informa- 
tion, and (2) undertake programs to develop 
improved methods, including . mechanized 
systems, for making scientific information 
available. In addition, the act provided 
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for the establishment of a Science Informa- 
tion Council to advise and make recommen- 
dations to the Science Information Service. 

As one of the first steps in developing a 
program to provide really effective national 
leadership in the scientific information field, 
the National Science Foundation moved 
promptly to establish the Science Informa- 
tion Service and its two advisory committees, 
Establishment of the Science Information 
Service was announced on November 16, 1958. 
Appointment of the Science Information 
Council, provided in the National Defense 
Education Act, was completed on December 
30, 1958, and the Council held its first meet- 
ing on February 2, 1959. The Council con- 
sists of the Librarian of Congress, the Di- 
rector of the National Library of Medicine, 
the Director of the Department of Agricul- 
ture Library, the Head of the Foundation’s 
Science Information Service, and 15 addi- 
tional members drawn from various fields 
of science, librarianship, scientific documen- 
tation, and the diay public. The Council, 
which advises on overall programs, has con- 
sidered a number of problems, including 
publication support policy, copyright of 
scientific information, and the mechanization 
of information processes. “a 

The National Science Foundation is pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that much is to 
be gained by close cooperation with and sup- 
port of existing information services, both 
public and private, where they are function- 
ing effectively. This guideline is implicit in 
applicable language of the National Defense 
Education Act and was emphasized strongly 
in the report of the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee. In this connection, I be- 
lieve all will agree that .the Foundation’s 
Science Information Service is not intended 
to be, and should not be, a large centralized 
agency operated by the Government which 
would take over and run the scientific in- 
formation services of the United States. 
The scientific information services rendered 
by many of the scientific societies and pro- 
fessional institutions to the scientific com- 
munity are world famous for their quality. 
It is essential that the Federal Government 
continue to cooperate with and assist such 
private groups in the achievement of long- 
range solutions to the scientific information 
problems. 

The degree of organization and effective- 
ness of private information services varies 
widely from field to field, and so the Foun- 
dation. has been discussing with representa- 
tives of the various societies ways and means 
for increasing the effectiveness of informa- 
tion services in each field of science. Let 
me cite two examples. The Foundation pro- 
vided funds and staff work for a conference 
of major U.S. scientific abstracting and in- 
dexing services. The major accomplishment 
of the conference was the formation of the 
National Federation of Science Abstracting 
and Indexing Services which strives to co- 
ordinate and improve the work of the vari- 
ous services and to encourage the develop- 
ment of abstracting and indexing services 
for those specialized subject fields not at 
present covered by such services. The Na- 
tional Federation has reecntly employed a 
permanent’ staff, and working groups have 
started attacking problems requiring im- 
mediate attention. Major projects under- 
taken include compilation of a union list of 
journals covered by National Federation 
members and a world list of scientific ab- 
Stracting services. 

As an example of efforts to improve dis- 
semination of a particular subject field, rep- 
resentatives of the Foundation’s Science In- 
formation Service have met with committees 
estabilshed by the American Institute of 
Biological Sciences to discuss solutions to the 
many problems associated with communica- 
tions among biological scientists. This for- 
ward-looking effort on the part of biologists 
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to assess present and future needs for in- 
formation services represents a truly signifi- 
cant development. Here is a pioneering at- 
tempt by scientists in a given field to de- 
velop a long-range and coordinated plan for 
optimum use of their-information services. 
Successful development and operation of 
such a plan in the biological sciences would 
have far-reaching implications for other 
fields of science. The Foundation has sup- 
ported the work of the Biological Commu- 
nications Study Group of American Institute 
of Biological Sciences which will shortly an- 
nounce their recommendations. 

The Science Information Service has also 
worked with representatives of several other 
professional societies.in attempting to solve 
particular information or publication prob- 
lems. 


IV. FIELDS OF SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION ACTIVITY 


The scientific information problem which 
the Nation faces has two principal aspects— 
first, improvement of present information 
services which use known and tested tech- 
niques and, second, development of new and 
more powerful techniques for coping with 
the rapidly expanding body of scientific and 
technical literature.' With regard to the 
first aspect of the problem, the Science Infor- 
mation Service functions through effective 
coordination and cooperative efforts of public 
agencies and private organizations to im- 
prove existing facilities and techniques in 
such a way as to measurably increase the 
present availability of and access to scien- 
tific information. In the second instance, 
the Science Information Service encourages 
and supports a fundamental long-term pro- 
gram of research and development looking 
toward new and improved techniques of dis- 
seminating, processing and searching scien- 
tific information. The ultiniate goal is to 
insure the ready availability to all US. 
scientists of the world’s current and past 
output of signifidant scientific information. 

With this preface, I would like to indicate 
in brief form the fields of scientific informa- 
tion activity in which the foundation has 
programs and the principal kinds of activity 
in each of these. 

A. Documentation research: The broad ob- 
jective of the documentation researck pro- 
gram is to stimulate and support worthwhile 
research and studies that will lead to more 
efficient and more effective ways of dis- 
seminating, processing, and searching scien- 
tific information. 

The research and the studies supported by 
this program are either fundamental in 
nature or are sufficiently general that the re- 
sults can’ be expected to be of wide use to 
persons and organizations endeavoring to 
develop information systems for specific pur- 
poses. 

The more immediate goals of the program 
are to obtain a deeper understanding of the 
information requirements of scientists, to 
compare the effectiveness of existing systems, 
to devise ways of using mechanical aids to 
help in analyzing and organizing scientific 
information, and to-develop systems for the 
mechanized production of translations that 
may be crude in some respects but accurate 
as far as they go. 

The long-range goals are the development 
of systems, as fully mechanized as possible, 
for processing, storing, and searching very 
large volumes of information and the mech- 
anized preparation of useful translations 
of foreign materials into English. 

The work that has been supported to date 
by the Foundation falls rather naturally into 
three principal areas: operations research 
on and studies of .present patterns of sci- 
entific communications; the organization and 
searching of scientific information; and 
mechanical translation. 

A good deal of related research is being 
supported by a number of other Federal 
agencies and by private organizations both 
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here and abroad. In order to foster coopera- 
tion and coordination among researchers 
and laboratories working on related prob- 
lems, the Foundation has taken the follow- 
ing actions: 

1. A research Information Center and Ad- 
visory Service on Information Processing has 
been established jointly with the National 
Bureau of Standards and with some financial 
support from the Council on Library Re- 
sources. : 

2. Current reseagch and development in 
scientific documentation is issued semian- 
nually as a guide to current projects both 
here and abroad. 

3. Nonconventional technical information 
systems in current use reports annually on 
information systems embodying new prin- 
ciples for the organization of subject matter 
or employing automatic equipment for stor- 
age and search. 

Another important means of fostering co- 
operation among researchers and supporting 
agencies is the research conference, and the 
Foundation has supported and will continue 
to sponsor such conferences. 

B. Foreign science information: The fun- 
damental objective of this program is to 
assure the comprehensive availability to U.S. 
scientists of the results of foreign scientific 
research. Current implementation involves 
conducting or supporting six principal types 
of activity: 

1, Acquisition of foreign scientific publi- 
cations otherwise unavailable in the United 
States. Support is given to the Midwest 
Inter-Library Center in Chicago, a cooper- 
ative organization of 20 major midwestern 
research libraries, to acquire all hard-to-get 
foreign journals which are covered by “Chem- 
ical Abstracts”. Journals in biology have re- 
cently been added to this program which 
provides service on a national basis. The 
Foundation hopes to encourage organizations 
in other parts of the country to undertake 
similar efforts. 

The Foundation is also represented on an 
interdepartmental committee on acquisi- 
tions which concentrates on the procurement 
of difficult-to-obtain foreign material in or- 
der to help make programs in foreign science 
more effective. 

2. Translation of Russian scientifie publi- 
cations. Foundation support is now making 
possible, the cover-to-cover translation of 
35 U.S.S.R. scientific journals. These appear 
as English-language versions of the original 
periodicals and are offered for sale on a con- 
ventional subscription basis. It is planned 
to extend thist program to make available 
selected translations of important journals 
from other languages such as Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Polish, and Czech. Book and mong- 
graph translation also is being supported. A 
report on “Providing U.S. Scientists With 
Soviet Scientific Information” is issued and 
kept up-to-date by the Foundation. 

As indicated earlier, just getting underway 
is a project whereby foreign currencies ac- 
cruing to the U.S. Government through sale 
of surplus agricultural products will be used 
to pay for foreign-language-to-English trans- 
lation projects abroad. The first one is es- 
tablished in Israel; negotiations are now be- 
ing pursued with Poland and Yugoslavia, and 
preliminary contacts have been made with 
Finland, India, and Indonesia. 

3. Maintenance of information centers on 
translation. Clearinghouse operations of 
this kind enable scientists to find out what 
translations are available and aid them in 
obtaining access to copies. The Foundation 
is supporting, or has plans to support, proj- 
ects of this kind under the direct adminis- 
tration of the Commerce Department’s Office 
of Technical Services, the Special Libraries 
Association, and the American Institute of 
Biological Sciences. 

4. Investigation of the scientific infor- 
mation situation in foreign countries. A 
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major responsibility of the Foundation’s 
Science Information Service is to be fully 
aware of what goes on in the scientific infor- 
mation field throughout the world. A series 
of studies will provide information on the 
organization, characteristics, and generation 
of scientific information in every major area 
of the world. Those currently underway and 
planned concern Soviet Russia, Poland, Ja- 
pan, Indonesia, mainland China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, and Hungary. 

5. Provision of bibliogrgphic and reference 
aids. Current such projects being supported 
include maintenance at the Library of Con- 
gress of a source file of Soviet information; 
preparation of a variety of bibliographies 
and accession lists; studies of the availability 
and use in this country of Japanese scien- 
tific literature, including serial publications 
in science and technology; and investiga- 
tion of the foreign language-English dic- 
tionary situation. 

6. Cooperation between United States and 
foreign nations. Separate meetings have 
been held by staff of the Science Information 
Service with representatives of the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Germany, the .Scandi- 
navian countries, Israel, India, Indonesia, 
Japan, Poland, Yugoslavia, and the US.S.R. 
to discuss, plan and in some cases to take 
immediaté action on cooperative scientific 
information projects. 

Significant discussions have also been held 
with international organizations such as the 
International Council of Scientific Unions, 
the European Productivity Agency of the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, the International Federation of 
Documentation, and the Advisory Group on 
Aeronautical Research and Development of 
NATO. The Science Information Service is 
cooperating with representatives of organi- 
zations in Europe looking toward the estab- 
lishment of a European translations clear- 
inghouse analogous to and .to operate in 
cooperation with the Office of Technical 
Services-Special Libraries Association clear- 
inghouse in the United States. 

C. Publication and information services: 
In this phase of the work, temporary or 
emergenty aid is given to primary journals 
and abstracting and indexing services; also, 
funds are provided for the preparation or 
publication of significant monographs, re- 
views and reference works which could not 
be made generally available without sub- 
sidy. The basic considerations under which 
support of this kind is granted take into 
account the need of the scientific community 
and sound economic planning for the pub- 
lication. 

Examples of new and experimental types 
of,journals partially supported by the Foun- 
dation include Physical Review Letters, pub- 
lished semimonthly by the American Physi- 
ical Society, and Wildlife Disease, the official 
journal of the Wildlife Disease Association. 
The latter is jointly supported by the Coun- 
cil on Library Resources and is the first 
scientific journal ever to be published solely 
on microfilm. . 

Other efforts ‘of the Foundation in this 
area concern data and information centers 
which compile and analyze research results, 
collect and organize information on research 
in progress, provide reference and literature 
searching service, etc. As total scientific 
knowletige has increased, the need for such 
information services has grown. Examples 
of support by the Foundation include the 
establishment of an Office of Critical Tables 
at the National Academy 
National Research Council to coordinate the 
activities of the various data compilation 
projects now in progress in this country and 
of the data centers currently in operation, 
and to stimulate new projects and centers 
in areas not presently being covered. The 
Foundation also joined with other Federal 
agencies to support the Bio-Sciences Infor- 
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mation Exchange, which collects information 
on current research projects in the biological 
sciences, organizes and classifies this in- 
formation, and makes it available upon 
request. 

The third phase of the publications and 
information services program involves con- 
ducting, or supporting, studies of two gen- 
eral kinds. One is yardstick in nature, pro- 
ducing information useful in evaluating re- 
quests for publication and information cen- 
ter ‘support. The other studies are con- 
ducted, or supported, in such areas as new 
publication methods, improved techniques 
of abstracting and indexing, optimum over- 
all dissemination pattern for a given subject 
field, comparative usefulness of different 
kinds of publications, etc. 

In the past few years several scientific so- 
cieties have established programs to assess 
and to try to improve the entire publica- 
tions pattern in their fields. The American 
Institute of Physics has established (with 
partial support from the Foundation) a re- 
search program to study the problems of 
physics publication and to look for solu- 
tions to these problems. Included in the 
program are consideration of new types of 
publications, more rapid and lower-cost pub- 
lication methods, and studies of the publica- 
tion needs of physicists. The American 
Chemical Society is studying new printing 
methods (such as the Photon) and has an 
active research department at Chemical Ab- 
stracts. 

D. Unpublished research information: The 
Foundation seeks to increase the accessibility 
of unclassified, unpublished research infor- 
mation. The principal sources of such infor- 
mation are research reports and memoranda 
of Government and private institutions, 
theses and dissertations, and papers result- 
ing from scientific conferences. Interested 
scientists frequently experience a great deal 
of difficulty in trying to locate such material, 
some of which may contain significant scien- 
tific information not otherwise found in pub- 
lished sources. 

Support has been rendered to the Office of 
Technical Services (the Department of Com- 
merce) and to the Library of Congress to 
increase the coverage and availability of un- 
classified Government research reports to 
the Nation's scientists and engineers. 

There is a study underway with the De- 
partment of Defense and the Department 
of Commerce on relations between the Armed 
Services Technical Information Agency and 
the Office of Technical Services to determine 
whether such forms of cooperation as cata- 
loging in a common system and coordinated 
acquisitions would not improve the services 
of both these important Federal information 
services. 

The Foundation has accelerated its pro- 
gram for conducting inventory surveys of in- 
formation activities of those Federal agencies 
operating major scientific information pro- 
grams. The first inventory report, covering 
information activities of the Department of 
Agriculture, has been published under title 


“Scientific Information Activities of Fed-. 


eral Agencies” (October 1958), and another 
issue on the Office of Naval Research is in 
press. The Foundation is also planning to 
support studies for assessing existing means 
of disseminating unpublished research in- 
formation and will assist in making arrange- 
ments for channeling the more important 
unpubilshed information into conventional 
publications. 

Let me conclude this account of program 
actions taken and planned by the Founda- 
tion with a very short summary statement 
of administrative actions associated with 
establishing and organizing the Science In- 
formation Service. The need for staff ex- 
pansion to carry out the expanded scientific 
information responsibilities has been at- 
tacked vigorously. On July 1, 1958, 30 posi- 
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tions were assigned to the Foundation’s Office 
of Scientific Information. This number has 
now been doubled and it is expected will be 
increased further before the end of this fiscal 
year. In order to initiate the development 
of our expanded programs we requested and 
were granted nearly twice the funds for fiscal 
year 1959 as for fiscal year 1958. A further | 
increase of 40 percent has been requested for 
fiscal year 1960 over fiscal year 1959 expendi- 
tures. However, the request for additional 
funds for this activity in fiscal year 1960 was 
disapproved by the House Appropriations 
Committee earlier this month. The Founda- 
tion has appealed to the Senate for restora- 
tion of this cut amounting to $1,480,000. If 
it stands, the reduction in funds would 
seriously handicap efforts of the Foundation 
to provide for improved scientific informa- 
tion services. In foreign science information, 
for example, the Foundation would have to 
curtail plans to translate Soviet scientific 
journals, abandon a program for translating 
important research results published in 
Communist China, and cut back the Foun- 
dation’s research programs on mechanical 
translation, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article appearing in the Hudson, Mass., 
Sun of January 17, 1958, entitled “Lake 
Williams Believed To Be Polluted”: 

LAKE WILLIAMS BELIEVED To BE POLLUTED— 

KEROSENE SPILLED IN WATER MAY PREVENT 

Use FoR 3-4 MONTHS 


MaArLBorO,—Lake Williams may have to be 
closed for 3 or 4 months if it is found to be 
polluted by kerosene which spilled yesterday 
from tanks at Lakeside Oil Co., opposite the 
body of water. Superintendent of the Water 
Department Harry P. Loftus said samples of 
the water will be sent each week to Boston to 
determine if pollution exists. 

The accident occurred when an oil tanker 
spilled about 3,000 to 4,000 gallons of oil 
while filling tanks at the Lakeside Oil Co 
One of the partly filled tanks overflowed, ac- 
cording to John Kelleher, plant manager. 

Millhain Pond, rather than Lake Williams, 
will be used for Marlboro’s water supply dur- 
ing the next several months, it was disclosed 
by Mr. Loftus. Even though the spilled kero- 
sene was sanded there is still a good chance 
of it seeping through the ground into the 
water, he explained. 

It takes only four ounces of kerosene to 
pollute 1 million gallons of water. The last 
time Lake Williams was polluted it was 
closed for 10 weeks and it appears that it 
will be closed at least 3 to 4 months this 
time. 

Mr. Loftus explained that the only way 
the kerosene will leave the water is through 
evaporation and this process cannot start 
until the lake is free of ice. 


In the past when appealing for a new 
source of water for the community, Mr. Lof- 
tus pointed out the hazards of pollution of 
Lake Williams. This would present an espe- 
cially precarious condition if it occurred 
during a dry spell when the water supply 
isatalowebb, heexplained. » 





Disbursement of Government Funds by 
the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On 
May 23, 1959, I received a letter from Mr. 
J.R. Wiggins, president of the American 
Newspaper Editors Association, trans- 
mitting to me, as President pro tempore 
of the Senate, a petition for a redress 
of grievances, dated May 22, 1959. 

I have delayed action on the petition 
because at that time there was pending 
before the U.S. Court for the District 
of Columbia a civil action filed on April 
1, 1959, against the Secretary of the 
Senate, the financial clerk of the Sen- 
ate, and the Sergeant at Arms of the 
Senate, by Vance H. Trimble, a news- 
paper reporter, in which the question at 
issue was practically identical with the 
request made by the American News- 
paper Editors Association. 

Since Hon. Alexander Holtzoff, U.S. 
district judge, on yesterday rendered a 
decision in the Trimble case, I now lay 
down the petition and refer it to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

If there is no objection, by unanimous 
consent, the U.S. District Court decision 
and the letter and petition will be 
printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the opinion, 
letter, and pétition were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

U.S. Disrricr Court ror THE DIstTrRIcT or Co- 
LUMBIA—VANCE H. TRIMBLE, PLAINTIFF, v. 
Fe.tron M. JOHNSTON, S& ARY OF THE 
U.S. SenaTE, Rosert A. B WORTH, Fr- 
NANCIAL CLERK, U.S. SENATE, AND JOSEPH C. 
DvuKE, SERGEANT AT ArMs, U.S. SENATE, DrE- 
FENDANTS—CIvIL ACTION No. 921-59 

OPINION 

(Norman 8. Jeavons, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Mark P. Friedlander, of Washington, 
D.C., for the plaintiff.) 

(Donald B. MacGuineas, Department of 
Justice, Washington, D.C., for the defend- 
ants. 

oa is an action brought by a newspaper 
correspondent against the Secretary of the 
US. Senate, the financial clerk of 
the Senate, and the Sergeant at Arms of the 
Senate, ‘for a mandatory injunction requir- 
ing them to permit him to inspect and copy 
certain payroll records and other documents 
and papers relating to the disbursement of 
Government funds by tthe Senate of the 
United States. The case is before the court 
on a motion by the defendants to dismiss 


the complaint. 

In order to deal adequately with the is- 
sues raised by counsel, it is necessary for us 
to revert to basic tenets on which the in- 
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‘stitutions of the Federal Government are 
founded. Although like all fundamental 
principles they are familiar and well known, 
they are nevertheless likely to be overlooked 
at times in the pressure of details connected 
with the routine activities of life. It is 
wholesome to pause in order to reflect and 
ponder over them anew at periodic intervals 
and thus to refresh ourselves at the foun- 
tain of our liberties. 

At the foundation of the structure of the 
Federdi Government lies the doctrine of the 
separation of powers among three independ- 
ent coordinate branches—the legislative, the 
executive, and judicial departments. With 
certain specific, express exceptions generally 
known as checks and balances, each of the 
three departments is independent of the 
others. As a corollary, none of them may 
encroach on the powers of either of the 
other two. 

The Federalist, one of the great sources of 
American political philosophy, refers to this 
principle as “the political maxim, that the 
legislative, executive, and judiciary depart- 
ments ought to be separate and distinct” 
(No. 47). The author emphasizes the vital 
importance of this theory by stating that, 
“The accumulation of all powers, legislative, 
executive, and judiciary, in the same hands, 
whether of one, a few, or many, and whether 
hereditary, self-appointed, or elective, may 
justly be pronounced the very definition of 
tyranny.” This discussion is expanded in 
paper No. 48 of the Federalist, as follows: 

“It is agreed on all sides, that the powers 
properly belonging to one of the departments 
ought not to be directly and completely ad- 
ministered by either the other depart- 
ments. It is equally evident, that none of 
them ought to possess, directly or indirectly, 
an overruling influence over the others in 
the administration of their respective 
powers.” 

The judicial branch of the Government is 
independent of the other two departments. 
Its decisions and its business may not be 
controlled or influenced by either the legis- 
lative or executive branch. In fact, it has 
been often said that there can be no liberty 
without an independent judiciary. Recipro- 
cally, the judicial branch of the Government 
may not control or direct the legislative or 
executive departments. Thus, the Federal 
courts may not issue an injunction or a writ 
of mandamus against the Congress. In order 
that there may be no interference with the 
business of the Congress, no Member of either 
House is subject to arrest, except for a crim- 
inal offense, during his attendance at a ses- 
sion of the House, or in going to or returning 
from it? It is recognized that for similar 
reasons no Member of either House may be 
required to respond to a subpena while the 
House is in session, as otherwise the quorum 
of the House may be broken. The estab- 
lished practice, the validity of which has 
never been successfully questioned, for a 
Member of Congress who is served with a 
subpena to appear as a witness, is to secure 
permission of his House to respond to the 
summons. Such permission may be granted 
by a formal resolution. Similarly, the courts 

y not enjoin or restrain the President, or 
compel him by means of a mandatory injunc- 
tion or a writ of mandamus, to perform some 


4 Constitution, art. I, sec. 6. 


act. It is recognized that he may not be re- 
quired to respond to a subpena. In the early 
years of the Republic an attempt was made to 
subpena Thomas Jefferson when he was 
President, to testify as a witness at the trial 
of Aaron Burr. Chief Justice Marshall, who 
presided at the trial ruled that the subpena 
should issue, he expressed some doubts as to 
whether the President’s attendance could be 
compelled. Jefferson took the position that 
he was not obliged to comply on the theory 
that it was not consonant with his office as 
President to do so, and the matter was 
dropped.? 

It is no part of the judicial function to 
supervise or cOntrol the business of the 
executive or legislative departments of the 
Government. Otherwise the judiciary, in- 
stead of being one of three coordinate 
branches, would be supreme over the other 
two. We would then have a government by 
the courts, instead of by the Congress and 
the President. Manifestly the Founding 
Fathers did not contemplate such a result. 

Chief Justice Taney remarked in Decatur v. 
Paulding, 14 Pet. 497, 516, that “The inter- 
ference of the courts with the performance 
of the ordinary duties of the executive de- 
partments of the Government, would be pro- 
ductive of nothing but mischief; and we are 
quite satisfied, that such a power was never 
intended to be given to them.” This com- 
ment is equally applicable to the business of 
the legislative branch. 

It is a basic duty of the Federal courts 
zealously to maintain their independence 
and not to tolerate any encroachment upon 
it. By the same token, it is equally the obli- 
gation of the judiciary not to attempt to 
usurp or infringe on the powers or inde- 
pendence of either of the other two depart- 
ments. The ringing words of Mr. Justice 
Stone, in United States v. Butler, 297 U.S. 1, 
78-79, although uttered in a dissenting opin- 
ion, have made a deep impress ‘on juris- 
prudence. He eloquently observed that, 
“while although unconstitutional exercise of 
power by the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government is subject to 
judicial restraint, the only check upon our 
own exercise of power is our own sense of 
self-restraint. For the removal of unwise 
laws from the statute books appeal lies not 
to the courts but to the ballot and to the 
processes of democratic government.” 

The nature of the judicial process and the 
function of the courts consist of deciding 
actual cases and controversies. The sole 
jurisdiction and duty of the courts is to pass 
on the individual legal rights that parties to 
litigation assert and seek to have vindi- 
cated. For example, the authority to declare 
statutes unconstitutional is not a plenary 
power to strike down any legislative enact- 
ment as invalid. It is merely the function 
of determining what law governs the actual 
case or controversy before the court. If one 
party relies upon a statutory provision but 
the court concludes that the statute is re- 
pugnant to a clause of the Constitution, the 
Constitution takes priority as the supreme 
law of the land. The court must then de- 
cide the case in accordance with the Consti- 
tution and ignore the statute that is incon- 


2United States v. Burr, 25 Fed, Cas. 30, 
No, 14, 692d; Beveridge, Life of Marshall, vol. 
3, p. 454, 
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sistent with it, thereby, and only to that 
extent, leading to the conclusion that the 
statute is unconstitutional and therefore un- 
enforceable. Chief Justice Marshall demon- 
strated this chain of reasoning with the pre- 
cision of Aristotelian logic in Marbury v. 
Madison, 1 Cranch 137. 

While, as has been indicated, no suit lies 
against the Congress or against the Presi- 
dent, actions may be maintained against 
their subordinates, but only if an individual 
legal right is involved. Thus, heads of ex- 
ecutive departments are subject to suft in 
the Federal courts, but only if the head of 
the department is acting contrary to the law 
that circumscribes his duties, or fails to 
carry out a congressional mandate; and fur- 
ther provided the individual legal rights of 
the party who brings the suit, are violated 
by the officer’s activity or failure to act.’ 
Such a suit may not be maintained, how- 
ever, in respect to a political matter or a 
matter that the law leaves to the officer’s 
discretion. Subject to the same limitations, 
actions lie against individual officers of the 
legislative branch of the Government, such 
as the Comptroller General,® and the Public 
Printer.® 

In order that the plaintiff in the case at 
bar may maintain this action, it is essential 
for him to establish that the defendants have 
violated some personal right that the law 
accords to him. Whether any Government 
records are open for inspection by the public 
or some segment of the public is, in the first 
instance, to be determined by the Congress. 
This subject is within the legislative power. 
If the Congress legislates to the effect that 
certain specified records are to be open to 
the public, or to some specified members of 
the public, and a person to whom this right 
is extended by such an enactment, is denied 
access to the records by their custodian, then 
and only then, at the behest of such person, 
the courts may act and enforce the right of 
inspection that the Congress has given him. 
It is necessary, therefore, to examine and 
scrutinize the statutes bearing on this point, 
since-the courts may not rule that the records 
in question are public and open to inspec- 
tion unless the Congress first legislated to 
that effect. ar. 

The statutory provisions on this subject 
are found in title 2 of the United States 
Code, which relates to the Congress. Section 
102 requires the Secretary of the Senate and 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives to 
prepare and submit to the two Houses, re- 
spectively, at the commencement of each 
session of Congress, a statement showing the 
names of all persons who have been employed 
in their respective offices during the preced- 
ing year, and those of the messengers of the 
respective Houses; the time that each person 
was actually employed; and the sums paid 
to each. Second, the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives are required to submit a detailed, item- 
ized statement of expenditures out of the 
contingent fund for each House. 

Section 103 imposes a duty on the Secre- 
tary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House to require disbursing officers acting 
under their direction or authority, to sub- 
mit a return of precise and analytical state- 


* Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. v. Saw- 
yer, 343 U.S. 579. The law reports are re- 
plete with actions against the Secretary of 
the Interior involving title to public lands; 
and against the Secretary of Agriculture in 
matters involving his regulatory activities, 
but such suits may be maintained only in 
respect to matters involving individual legal 
rights. 

* Mississippi v. Stanton, 154 U.S. 554; State 
of Georgia v. Stanton, 6 Wall. 50. 

SE.g., Miguel v. McCarl, 291 U.S. 442. 

*Eg., Duncan v. Blattenberger, 141 F. 
Supp. 518. 
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ments and receipts for all moneys expended 
during the preceding year. The section 
further provides that the results of such re- 
turns and the sum total shall be communi- 
cated annually to Congress by the Secretary 
and the Clerk. It should be observed that 
under section 103, the only documents to 
be submitted to the Congress by the Secre- 
tary and the Clerk, respectively, are the re- 
sults of the returns made by the disbursing 
officers and the sums total. 

Section 113 requires the Secretary of the 
Senate and the Clerk of the House to submit 
full and complete statements of their re- 
ceipts and disbursements showing the items 
of their expenses in detail. There is no ex- 
press provision and none can be perceived 
as a matter of necessary implication to the 
effect that all of these financial statements 
are to be termed public records in the sense 
of being accessible to public inspection. The 
conclusion is, therefore, irresistible that no 
statutory right is granted to the plaintiff, 
or to any other member of the public, to 
have access as a matter of course to the 
records that he seeks to inspect. 

The plaintiff, however, does not base his 
claim solely on an alleged statutory right. 
He asserts that he has a constitutional right 
to inspect the records in question. He pred- 
icates this contention on two grounds, each 
independent of the other. First, it is urged 
that the right to see the records in ques- 
tion is part of the constitutional freedom of 
the press, since he desires to inspect them 
in his capacity as a representative of the 
press. Freedom of the press is, of course, 
one of the basic elements of the Anglo- 
American concept of ordered liberty. It is 
considered, of such vital importance that it 
is expressly protected by the 1st amend- 
ment to the Constitution as against in- 
fraction by Federal law, and is safeguarded 
by the due process clause of the 14th 
amendment, as against interference or trans- 
gression by the States.’ To discuss freedom 
of the press at length would be superfluous, 
for we have reached a stage in our develop- 
ment at which we take it for granted. It is 
no longer essential to vindicate and cham- 
pion it as was valiantly and convincingly 
done by John Milton in his “Areopagitica,” 
in the 17th century, when the idea seemed 
novel, dangerous, and almost revolutionary. 


-The Anglo-American world has progressed 


so that even as far back as a century ago, 
it was observed by John Stuart Mill in his 
celebrated essay on “Liberty,” that “the time, 
it is to be hoped, is gone by, when any de- 
fense would be necessary of the ‘liberty of 
the press’” (chap. II). In the interest of 
clarity of thought, however, it is essential 
to define our terms and consequently the 
phrase, “freedom of the press” needs ex- 
planation and interpretation. 

Freedom of the press comprehends a right 
to print and publish and to disseminate, cir- 
culate, and distribute matters that have been 
printed, without prior restraint, without li- 
cense, without censorship, and without dis- 
criminatory taxation, but subject to the 
consequences of the law of libel and to the 
criminal penalties imposed by such laws, as 
those that ban obscenity, fraud, incitement 
to crime, espionage and the like, or that pro- 
tect the needs of national defense and se- 
curity ‘The press is not liberated, however, 
from amenability to law generally. For ex- 
ample, newspaper publishers and press asso- 
ciations are subject to the National Labor 


™Joseph Burstyn, Inc. v. Wilson, 343 U.S. 
495, 500-01; Grosjean v. American Press Co., 
297 U.S. 233, 244; Near v. Minnesota, 283 U.S. 
697, 707, 723. 

8* Associated Press v. National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, 301 US. 103, 132-133; Grosjean 
v. American Press Co., 297 U.S. 233; Near v. 
Minnesota, 283 U.S. 697. 
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Relations Act,® the Fair Labor Standards 
Act,” and the Antitrust laws“ The liberty 
of the press does not include any legal right 
of securing assistance from public officials in 
procuring information that it is desired to 
print. It does not comprise any alleged right 
of access to material not available to others, 
any more than it would include the priv- 
ilege of attending closed meetings at which 
news of interest might possibly be gathered. 

It is a useful device for testing the cogency 
and soundness of an argument‘to endeavor 
to apply it to extreme suppositious cases and 
determine its possible effect on them., Thus, 
it would hardly be argued that the press, in 
exercising its constitutional privilege, may 
insist on the admission of its representatives 
to meetings and conferences that are—not 
epen to the public, such as, fer example, 
executive sessions of congressional commit- 
tees, meetings of the President’s Cabinet, 
conferences of judges in deciding cases that 
have been argued before them, as well as 
other similar groups. Similarly, it would 
hardly be urged that the press is entitled to 
access to written material that the law does 
not regard as being automatically open to 
public inspection, such as, for example, staff 
reports submitted to congressional commit- 
tees, until the latter choose to release them; 
letters to the President from his advisers, 
unless he sees fit to make them public; 
memorandas written to their superiors; 
executive departments to their superiors; 
or drafts of contemplated or tentative opin- 
ions of members of the judiciary until they 
take final form and are publicly handed 
down. Numerous other instances of a-simi- 
lar nature may be cited at length. 

The conclusion is inevitable that the con- 
stitutional privilege of freedom of the press 
does not include a right on the part of rep- 
resentatives of the press to inspect docu- 
ments not open to members of the public 
generally. 

The second basis on which the plaintiff 
urges that the defendants have invaded his 
constitutional rights is that their refusal 
constitutes an interference with his right to 
pursue his occupation and, therefore, is a 
deprivation of a property right without due 
process of law. Manifestly, the defendants 
have done nothing to obstruct affirmatively 
the plaintiff’s pursuit of hig chosen calling. 
The most that can be said is that they have 
declined to aid him to see documents which 
Congress has not seen fit to make accessible 
to the public. Much that has been just said 
in regard to the constitutional freedom of 
the press is equally applicable here. The 
conclusion is inescapable that there is no 
basis for the contention that there has been 
any unlawful interference with the plaintiff’s 
constitutional right to pursue his vocation. 

In the light of the foregoing considerations 
the court is of the opinion that the plaintiff 
has no legal right to insist on seeing the rec- 
ords that he desires to inspect and that, con- 
sequently, the complaint does not state a 
claim on which relief may be granted. 

Motion to dismiss the complaint is 
granted. 

ALEXANDER HOLTZOFF, 
United States District Judge. 
JUNE 2, 1959. 


* Associated Press v. National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, 301 U.S. 108. 

” Mabee v. White Plains Publishing Co., 327 
US. 178. 

“Times-Picayune vy. United States, 345 
U.S. 594; Lorain Journal v. United States, 342 


US. 143, 155; Associated Press v. United 
States, 326 US. 1; Indiana Farmer’s Guide 
Pub. Co. v. Prairie Farmer Pub. Co., 293 US. 
268 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF NEWSPAPER EDITORS, 
Washington, D.C., May 22, 1959. 

The Honorable Carr HAYDEN, 

President pro tempore, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR HAYDEN: The board of di- 
rectors of the American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors has directed me to present to 
you a petition to the Senate for the redress 
of grievances. 

This petition is herewith respectfully sub- 
mitted in conformity with the provisions 
of Senate rule 7 with a prayer for the con- 
sideration of the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. R, WIGGINS, 
President, American Society of News- 
paper Editors. 

A PETITION TO THE U.S. SENATE FOR THE RE- 
DRESS OF GRIEVANCES BY THE BOARD or D1- 
RECTORS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
NEWSPAPER EDITORS, FRIDAY, May 22, 1959 
Whereas the Secretary of the Senate, the 

financial clerk of the Senate, and the Ser- 

geant at Arms of the Senate have refused to 
give citizens of the United States access to 
certain public records of the Senate; and 


Whereas citizens and taxpayers of the 


United States are entitled to know how public 
funds are disbursed; and 

Whereas the imposition of secrecy upon 
the financial transactions of the US. 
Senate protects against disclosure the acts 


of those who may have illegally, improperly,’ 


or recklessly disposed of pubic money; and 

Whereas the cloak of secrecy which shields 
wrongdoers from public knowledge or in- 
dignation, at the same time spreads unjust 
suspicion as to the integrity of Members of 
the Senate who have never participated in 
any of the bad practices of the shielded 
minority; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
historically, has been the sword and buckler 
of citizens endeavoring to obtain information 
about the transactions of the executive de- 
partments and independent agencies of gov- 
ernment, and its effectiveness in this urgent 
and necessary purpose is diminished by 
secrecy in its own establishment: Therefore, 
it is 

Respectfully urged, by the board of direc- 
tors of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, that the officers of the U.S. Senate 
be directed by the Senate to disclose to the 
public those transactions concerning the 
disbursement of public funds for payrolls, 
salaries, expenses, and such other purposes 
as are a matter of record. 

J. R. WIGGcIns, 
President, American Society of News- 
paper Editors on Authority of the 
Board of Directors. 


Women Adapt to a Changing World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, every day 
we see more evidence of the expanding 
opportunities which are available to 
American women. The ease with which 
these women adapt themselves to a 
changing world is amazing. We have 
seen in my own State of Connecticut the 
distinguished records made by many out- 
standing women in business, politics, 
teaching, and other fields. 

Particularly interested in the welfare 
and future of women is Mrs. Alice K. 


- 
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Leopold, Assistant to the Secretary of 
Labor, James P. Mitchell, and formerly 
secretary of state in Connecticut, who 
devotes much of her time to guidance for 
working women of all ages. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from the Hartford Courant, re- 
viewing Mrs. Leopold’s address to the 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club of Hartford, be printed in the Rrec- 
orp Appendix. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, May 
13, 1959] 


WoMEN ADAPT TO A CHANGING WoRLD 


A new pattern for women that now regu- 
larly includes jobs and homemaking has 
taken shape as a result of trial and error 
over the years. Mrs. Alice K. Leopold be- 
lieves that young women should plan for 
this type of career, combining private life 
with outside services to the community. 

In a talk to the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of Hartford she predicted 
that young women may work outside of 
their homes for 25 years or more. If they 
face this prospect early in their lives, they 
will be more likely to take full advantage 
of their opportunities for education and 
specialized training. The modern custom is 
for women to get jobs before they are 20, 
work a few years following marriage and 
then, after their children are old enough to 
look after themselves, return to the work 
force. This may be at 35 or later. Whether 
it is a good trend is not the point. What 
is important is that it is here to stay. Mrs. 
Leopold’s advice should be taken to heart 
by young people, for such a double existence 
requires different types of skills and can 
benefit by long-range planning. 

At present there are shortages in teaching 
and nursing. These are the fields that tra- 
ditionally attract those who are willing to 
go through adequate training. In the fu- 
ture the Nation will need more professional 
and technical people. Engineering and 
science do attract some women, but the 
number is not likely to be large. Business 
and industry are the fields in which women 
can spend interrupted careers. It is safe 
to say that those with experience before 
marriage are more likely to fit into an or- 
ganization when they return to work later 
in life than are those who don’t work before 
marriage. 

Mrs. Leopold’s constructive approach to 
the problem was shown by her concern for 
the mature woman who has never worked or 
needs retraining. This is a field in which 
much remains to be done. One approach is 
earning-opportunities forums that are held 
in 14 communities throughout the country. 
Connecticut’s program to attract mature col- 
lege graduates to teaching is also a worth- 
while enterprise aimed at the same problem. 
Going to work is a hard adjustment for 
women who have not taken it imto account 
until forced by family necessities. The 
young generation, having faced it from early 
years, will be ready for the change. 
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The 51st State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the right 
of the people to actively participate in 
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the conduct of their government at all 
levels is of great concern to most of the 
people of the entire United States of 
America. It is the pressing desire of the 
residents of the District of Columbia to 
be given their rights as first class citi- 
zens. Recently, Mr. Leo A. Lerner, editor 
and publisher of Lerner Home News- 
papers of Chicago, a crusader for the 
rights of man, ran the following editorial 
entitled, ““The 51st State.” Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I 
should like to include this editorial in 
the REcorp: 
[From the Sunday Star, May 24, 1959] 
THE 5lst STATE 
(By Leo A, Lerner) 


Now, children, gather close and daddy will 
tell you a story. 

The State of Alaska contains about 100,000 
people. Its 40,000 voters have elected 2 U.S. 
Senators and 1 Congressman to serve in the 
Congress of the United States. 

The State of Hawaii has about 500,000 in- 
habitants. Its little more than 100,000 
voters (fewer than the number eligible to 
vote in any of the Chicago congressional 
districts) will soon elect 2 U.S. Senators and 
1 Congressman (maybe 2) to serve at Wash- 
ington in the U.S. Congress. 

The State of Nevada has about 250,000 
people, including faro dealers. These citi- 
zens, including about 75,000 voters, have 
elected 2 U.S. Senators and 1 Congressman 
to the Congress of the United States. 

The State of Arizona, a very fast-growing 
American State, has less than a million peo- 
ple in it, but elects 2 U.S. Senators, 3 Con- 
gressmen, and every village in it, including 
Indian pueblos, has its own government, 

Hold still a minute. I'll soon be through 
with the statistics. The State of Wyoming 
contains about 300,000 people, and it, too, 
elects 2 U.S. Senators and a Congressman. 

Now we will take a jetplane to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where Washington, our 
Nation’s Capital, is situated. A million peo- 
ple live in Washington. These people are 
Americans just like all the rest of us. They 
eat, sleep, dream, make love (when they get 
a chance), and eat banana splits in Wool- 
worth’s. ; 

But there’s one thing the people who live 
in the District of Columbia can’t do. They 
can't vote. 

And that’s just one thing they can’t do. 
The other is that they have nothing to say 
about governing their own city. 

Washington, D.C., contains more people 
than three States like Wyoming. Wyoming 
has two US. Senators and one Congressman. 
But the people of Washington, D.C., have no 
representation at all. 

Oh, some Washingtonians, those with a 
permanent address elsewhere, vote in their 
“home” towns, by mail or by making a spe- 
cial trip, but those who live in Washington 
have no home rule in their hometown and 
no voice in the American Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Washingtonians have no aldermen, no 
mayor, no Senators and no Congressmen. 
They are in the center of democracy, but as 
far as deciding their own destiny is con- 
cerned they might as well be living in the 
penal colony in French Guiana. 

All that fuss about Alaska and Hawaii 
sounded hypocritical to me when I thought 
of the voteless, voiceless people in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

My friend Herblock, the cartoonist, who 
lives in Washington, once drew a cartoon 
showing Nikita Khrushchev, saying, “I'll 
give the West a good deal—go tell them I'll 
guarantee West Berlin as much democracy 
as they allow the District of Columbia.” 

That hurts, mostly because it is so true. 

A committee of Congress runs Washing- 
ton, which means that Congressmen from 
far-off places like Nome or Howland Island 
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(total population four) control the destiny 
of a million people who can’t vote. 
It’s nutty, but it’s stranger than fiction. 
What fiction writer in the 20th century 
would have such a fantastic imagination as 
to dream up this libel against the United 
States of America? 
' I am for making the District of Colum- 
bia the 5ist State. The Americans who live 
there should be able to vote and run their 
own municipal government. 
If it weren't for a third baseman named 
Harmon Killebrew, Washingtonians could 
scarcely hold up their aeads. 





Increased Cancer Research as Memorial 
to John Foster Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
distinguished commentator of the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Network, Mr. Edward 
P. Morgan, described vividly on May 
27 how the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hrixi] and I have suggested that a vast 
program of cancer research be under- 
taken as a memorial to the late John 
Foster Dulles. 

Senator H111, of course, is more quali- 
fied than any other Member of Con- 
gress to take the lead in encouraging 
such a memorial. 

Edward P. Morgan’s commentary is 
so cogent and so persuasive that I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

EpwarkD P. MoRGAN AND THE News, May 27, 
1959 


Already a bill has been introduced in 
Congress to start the ball rolling for a na- 
tional memorial to John Foster Dulles. And 
in announcing plans to build a great church 
edifice in Washington, the National Presby- 
terilan Church—of which Dulles was a mem- 
ber—indicated the project might include a 
memorial of its own to him. But today, two 
Senators, both Democrats, urged Congress 
to authorize a broader program of cancer re- 
search in the name of the ex-Secretary of 
State. It would be hard to think of a more 
appropriate move unless it could be the 
creation of a fund to finance the scientific 
study of the psychological and other causes 
of war. 

“What greater way could there be to honor 
Mr. Dulles’ memory,” said Oregon’s RICHARD 
NEUBERGER in endorsing a suggestion by 
Alabama's Lister Hi, “than to launch a 
vast program through the National Cancer 
Institute aimed at vanquishing the disease 
which took his life?” He was testifying at 
a Senate Appropriations Subcommittee hear- 
ing, headed by Hi1, on a money bill for the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Newupercer, who has been a victim of 
the disease himself, supported an expansion 
of Federal funds to the Cancer Institute 
from the present level of $75 million, which 
President Eisenhower is satisfied with, to 
$109 million, for the next fiscal year. The 
House has already raised the administration 
ante to more than $83 million. 
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Senator Hnu noted that cancer had 
robbed the Senate alone of some of its great- 
est leaders in recent years, including Van- 
denberg of Michigan, Taft of Ohio, and Brian 
McMahon of Connecticut. 

Support for more ambitious Government 
assistance came from an entirely different 
quarter today which, paradoxically enough, 
might have more influence in mobilizing 
public support than the most respected po- 
litical voice in the land. Sobered by his 
recent brush with death in his operation 
for lung cancer, a broadcasting personality 
named Arthur Godfrey wrote the subcom- 
mittee urging a “crash program” of cancer 
research. Surely, he said, such a move “is 
as important today to America as similar 
projects now being pursued by nuclear fis- 
sion, missiles, and space scientists.” 

For years some of the most prominent 
medical experts have urged far stronger 
backing, public and private, for research on 
many types of diseases—especially cancer. 
Today, Dr. I. S. Ravdin, a national authority 
on cancer who was consulted during Dulles’ 
illness, told the subcommittee he supported 
& more ambitious program. Today’s testi- 
mony recalled another hearing several weeks 
ago before the Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee at which Senator Hm, in 
support of his so-called health-for-peace 
bill to establish an international research 
clearinghouse, said the evidence at hand 
indicated that if all the world’s current 
efforts to combat cancer could be coordinated 
a@ major breakthrough toward a cure might 
be expected in a short time. Next to heart 
disease, cancer kills more persons in the 
United States than any other cause—more 
than a quarter of a million a year. 

Still, a lot of people wonder about the 
wisdom of putting more than $100 million 
of Federal funds—tax money, that is—into 
the Cancer Institute whose research grants, 
incidentally, have been almost quadrupled 
in less than 5 years thanks to the efforts of 
such legislators as Senators NEUBERGER and 
HI. 

But, in a revealing articie in the June issue 
of Harper’s magazine, NeuserGcer, after de- 
scribing his own intimate experiences with 
the disease, gives us another reminder of 
the tilt in our values. Our total investment 
in cancer research is a pittancé compared 
to what we pass at the parimutuel windows; 
two percent of what we spend on cigarettes, 
which, ironically, may hasten the onset of 
the malady. 

His most convincing testimony is living 
proof of the effectiveness of research: him- 
self. No wonder citizens like Senator Nrv- 
BERGER and Arthur Godfrey are for it. They 
wouldn’t be alive without it. 
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Military Air Transport Service in Peace 
and War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, each year 
the Congress holds special hearings on 
the position and use of the Military Air 
Transport Service. Throughout the year 
our newspapers and magazines contain 
many articles and statements by airlines 
executives, publie officials, and other in- 
terested parties regarding the contro- 
versial charges of Government competi- 
tion with commercial carriers. This is- 
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sue, I believe, should be discussed fully, 
and openly, so that all interested persons 
can know the facts. ‘Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that a highly inter- 
esting and informative article on the 
subject from the Sun of Baltimore, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 
The item was written by Mr. Albert 
Sehlstedt, Jr., the newspaper’s aviation 
editor, and was printed in the editions 
of June 1, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 
(By Albert Sehlstedt, Jr.) 


One of the favorite whipping boys of the 
airlines and some other segments of civilian 
endeavor is the Military Air Transport 
Service. 

Even some supposedly objective news- 
papermen have been known to knock or poke 
fun at this transportation arm of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Like the flowers that bloom in the spring, 
criticism of MATS seems to be a seasonal 
thing which bursts forth every year or so 
and then hibernates for another fling. 


COMMERCIAL LINES COMPLAINT 


Much of this criticism centers around 
charges that MATS is, in effect, the world’s 
largest airline and takes legitimate business 
from the commercial carriers. 

Instead of devoting the rest of this space 
to cataloging the latest barbs directed at 
MATS, we will list a few of the arguments 
on the military side of the long debate. 

The MATS view is summed up in a recent 
statement by Lt. Gen. William H. Tunner, 
MATS commander, who 11 yeears ago, headed 
the British-American airlift that broke the 
Soviet blockade of Berlin. 


BIG WARTIME JOB 


“MATS, like the Strategic Air Command 
and the Air Defense Command, is in being 
only because it has a big wartime job,” says 
General Tunner. 

“This job is to fly hundreds of missions 
in support of the Department of Defense 
fighting agencies immediately after an emer- 
gency starts.” 

In order to be ready for such emergencies, 
he explains, it is necessary that MATS op- 
erate at a certain minimum level when no 
particular emergency exists. 

ALSO DOES USEFUL SERVICE 


“While flexing our air transport muscles 
in peacetime, we are fortunate that we can 
perform a useful service to the Department 
of Defense because of the very nature of our 
job,” he continues. 

“We can carry a portion of our Defense 
Department military people, their families 
and cargoes overseas and thus reduce the 
overall cost of the Department of Defense to 
the taxpayers.” 

However, there is more business around 
than MATS can handle with its present size 
and minimum fiying-hour rate, Tunner says. 
As & consequence, commercial air carriers 
get a lot of business. 

SEVENTY MILLION DOLLARS WORK FOR LINES 

This contract hauling done by the airlines 
for the military has increased annually to an 
all-time high of $70 million this year. It 
was $57 million last year; $50 million in 
1957, and $43 million in 1956. 

“It must be noted in passing that as 
MATS contracts for more business, more air- 
lines organize and spring up to ask for 
share of this business,“ Tunner reports: 

“As a matter of fact, in the last 8 months, 


_17 new airlines have been added to our bid- 


ders list. Most of them are actually new air- 
lines. 
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“WANTS HEALTHY INDUSTRY > 


“The real problem, of course, which we hear 
so much about today is, Why doesn’t MATS 
give even more business to the airlines? 

“MATS is in a tough spot here because 
MATS wants a healthy transport industry, 
one that it can depend on for support if war 
or other serious emergency were to come.” 
$ Tunner says there isn’t any more business 
to give to the airlines at present unless 
MATS were to fly empty planes while main- 
taining its training program. Such an al- 
ternative would quadruple the present De- 
fense Department airlifs budget which now 
stands at about one quarter of a billion 
dollars. 


PROPOSES MOVING MORE BY AIR 


The general then asks for a solution to the 
x problem and comes forward with his own 
proposal. He suggests that the military move 
F % more people and things by air than it does 
at present. Such a course would bring about 
1| & greater utilization of people and things and 
mf create a good deal more air transport busi- 
ness. e : 
=] “For example,” he says, “today 93 percent 
of Air Force officers, airmen, and their fam- 
ilies move to and from overseas by both 
military and commercial air. 

“This means a substantial monetary save 
ing to the Air Force, compared to surface 
wf movements, as well as the saving of 12,000 
personnel—or enough personnel to man 3 
bombardment groups. 

“If the Department of Defense, as a whole, 
were to adopt this policy it would increase 
our movement of Government passengers to 
and from overseas by almost 50 percent. This 
would result, of course, in increased commer- 
cial augmentation. 

{ “Rapid airlift, cutting down on inventory 
* costs and other outlays, already is practiced 
in the shipment of expensive items of mili- 
tary hardware, such as jet engine,” Tunner 
says. 
HIGHER COST ITEMS 
“In this field of moving higher cost items, 
much more can be done and I estimate we 
« could double the Department of Defense air 


tial initial procurement money—by buying 
a fewer number and seeing to it that these 
high-cost items didn’t sit on the decks and 
| § decks in long, tortuous pipelines.” 

General Tunner declares that Americans 
can get full value for their tax dollars spent 
on military transport if MATS and the air- 
lines settle their differences and cooperate in 

F the development of air transportation to its 
full potential. 





A Tribute to Ens. Stanley W. Legro, of 
Houston, Tex., Honor Man at the U.S. 
Naval Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


e Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
after his graduation from the US. Naval 
¥ Academy at Annapolis this week, Stan- 
ley W. Legro, of Houston, Tex., was com- 
missioned an ensign in the Navy. 

He comes highly qualified for his naval 
service. He was first man in his 800-man 
graduating class and won awards for 
outstanding performance in English, 
seamanship, leadership, ordnance, and 
€ other subjects. 





movements of these items and save substan- - 
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Ensign Legro’s record at the Academy 
reflects very favorably on himself, his 
family, his State, and the Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article from the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald for Tues- 
day, June 2, 1959, entitled “Houston 
Middie Walks Off With Six Prizes.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: , 

Houston Mippy WaLks Orr WirH Srx PrizEs 


ANNAPOLIS, June 1.—Stanley W. Legro, 
honor man in the Naval Academy’s gradua- 
tion class, received six of the prizes awarded 
to midshipmen.today for excellence in scho- 
lastics, leadership, sports, and extracurricu- 
lar activities. 

Legro, 22-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wayne L. Legro of Houston, Tex., qualified 
for two awards by finishing at the head of 
the 800-man graduating class. He won four 
others for excelling in English, seamanship, 
leadership, and ordnance. 

Seventy-one major awards were presented. 
They ranged from money, swords, and radios 
to lifetime memberships in Navy organiza- 
tions. 

The presentation of prizes and commenda- 
tions highlighted the fourth day of June 
Week at the Academy. The festivities, at- 
tracting thousands of visitors from through- 
out the Nation, will culminate in graduation 
exercises Wednesday. William B. Franke, 
Under Secretary of the Navy, will give the 
commencement address. 

Most of the prizes were handed out in the 
Academy’s huge fieldhouse. Twenty-one 
letters of commendations for the most officer- 
like midshipmen were presented at a late 
afternoon parade. 

Also on today’s schedule were boat demon- 
strations, movies, the Superintendent’s gar- 
den party for seniors, hops for all classes, and 
an “N” dance for varsity letter winners and 
their “drags.” 

Leaden skies threatened the parade and 
garden party but didn’t seem to dull the 
spirit of the midshipmen, their families, 
sweethearts, and friends. 

The day got.off to a colorful start with 
a rehearsal for the traditional flag-passing 
ceremony which will take place at 5 p.m., 
Tuesday. In one of the most crowd-pleasing 
events of the week, Susan Graham of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., will transfer the United States 
and brigade flags from the 3d Company to 
the 8th. 

The) pretty Penn State coed was chosen as 
1959 Color Girl by Douglas Volgenau of Clar- 
ence, N.Y., commander of the 8th Company. 
His outfit’s general excellence won it the 
right to lead the brigade at all functions 
next year. 

A kiss climaxes the color ceremony. Vol- 
genau and Miss Graham rehearsed that part 
about 20 times today for the benefit of 
photographers. 

Volgeriau got other rewards later on. He 
automatically qualified for the Forrestal 
award, @ silver tray which goes to the com- 
mander of the color company, and he won 
the Weems wrestling prize. 





Job Outlook for Graduates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, with grad- 
uation from America’s high schools and 
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colleges now in progress, hundreds of 

thousands of students will be looking 

for jobs. 

Imbued with zeal, enthusiasm and am- 
bition, these young job hunters seeking 
employment—some temporary, some 
permanent—will be knocking on doors 
of business, industry, and farms through- 
out the country. 

Today the Nation is recovering from its 
economic setback, with an increasingly 
large volume of formerly jobless people 
now being reemployed. However, there 
is still too large a number of jobless. 

The flood of new potential workers on 
the market may indeed pose difficult 
problems, not only for the students grad- 
uating from our educational institutions, 
but for permanent workers and their 
families competing for the available jobs. 

The Congress must continue to serious- 
ly examine this situation and do all it 
possibly can to improve the employment 
outlook. In addition, States, local com- 
munities, as well as labor and industry, 
also must attempt to make an effective 
contribution toward dealing with our un- 
employment problems. 

To assist our young job hunters in find- 
ing work, a recent edition of the Mil- 
waukee Journal carried a fine article, by 
Laura Pilarski, on tips to young jobseek- 
ers. The article also outlined the con- 
structive efforts made by our Wisconsin 
State Employment Service in assisting 
these young people to find work. 

Believing that these ideas contain help- 
ful advice that will better enable grad- 
uates to make a useful contribution to 
community life—in Wisconsin and else- 
where in the Nation—I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TEENAGERS AND Jos TESTING—How To FInp 
WoRK? YOUNGSTERS GET TipPs—4,500 To 
5,000 HicnH ScHoot Grapvates To Look 
FOR PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT 

(By Laura Pilarski) 

Some 4,500 to 5,000 teenagers graduating 
from Milwaukee area high schools next 
month will be looking for permanent jobs. 

These are the young people who will not 
continue their formal education. They 
represent a majority of the community's 
8,000 total high school graduates. 

Willett S. Main, district manager of the 
Wisconsin State Employment Service 
(WSES), estimates that during the last 
school year, the service has counseled and 
tested at least 4,500 pupils in some 25 high 
schools, 

QUESTIONS ARE ASKED 

This job probing was aimed at answering 
these questions of the voluntary partici- 
pants: 

Am I sure of the kind of work I want to 
do? 

Do I know what my ability is to do the 
ob? 

: Do I know all about the opportunities in 

the field of work I want to enter? 

Where can I find the job I want? 

To aid young people further in job hunt- 
ing, the State service has issued several 
pamphlets. These are available through the 
district headquarters at 634 North Second 


* Street. They will be mailed to those who 


call Broadway 1-7682 and request them. 
REQUIREMENTS ARE LISTED 
“How To Get and Hold the Right Job” in- 
cludes information on analyzing oneself for 
specific work requirements and what to do 
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if one is interested. Advice on preparing a 
letter of application is given. 

“Job Tips for Teenagers” lists everything 
from jobs not permitted for those under 18 
to how to apply for.a@ work permit. It also 
emphasizes a WSES theme, which is that 

“nigh schoolers should try to continue their 
education, through college or vocational 
training. 

REASONS ARE GIVEN 

These reasons for extending schooling are 
listed: ~ 

It will make it possible for you to obtain 
better opportunities in whatever field you 
enter. 

It will help you develop skills that can be 
used in a future job 

It will help you mature and learn how to 
get along with people. 

Elaborating on this final point, the pam- 
phiet points out that surveys show some 80 
percent of those who lose jobs do so because 
they cannot get along with others. 


CAN'T RUN ELEVATORS 


The publication includes the information 
that those under 18 cannot work for street 
carnivals or other traveling shows, run 
elevators or other hoisting machines, be 
emplayed where alcoholic beverages or explo- 
sives are made, and work on outside con- 
struction and repair of electric and com- 
munication wires. 

“The Road to the Right Job’ and “How To 
Land That Job” list ways of selling yourself. 


HERE ARE SOME TIPS 


Here are suggested tips for the young job- 
seeker: 

Prepare for the interview. Have at your 
fingertips your education and job record. 
Be prepared to give. references. 

Look presentable. 

Be on time and go alone. 

Speak with confidence and leave troubles 
at home. Don’t bluff or exaggerate your 
experience. 

Avoid arguments with the prospective em- 
ployer, for you may win your point but lose 
the job. 

ADVICE: BE DEPENDABLE 

Once you are hired, the problem is to keep 
the job These are recommendations on 
holding a post: 

Be dependable, for your employer counts 
on you 

Be pleasant. Remember, you wanted the 
job. 

Do your best and do it willingly. 

Learn everything you can about your job. 

Fit yourself to your job. Don't expect your 
employer to fit the job to you. 

JOB PICTURE BRIGHTER 


The employment picture is brighter now 
than it has been, according to State and 
local WSES sources. 

For boys, opportunities mostly are in 
industry, the trades, service fields, and office 
and sales work. Typist and stenographer 
posts and sales and service work represent 
job fields for girls. 

The district employment office estimates 
some 500 to 600 young people will be placed 
in summer jobs this year. These will in- 
clude seasonal jobs tied in with agriculture 
and food processing. 





The Need To Halt Deficit Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial which was published in the 
Laconia Evening Citizen of May 28, 1959. 

Mr. Edward J. Gallagher, the distin- 
guished publisher and author of this edi- 
torial, has pinpointed the need for the 
enactment of Senate Joint Resolution 
99, which I introduced on May 26, 1959, 
on behalf of myself, the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Byrp], and the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis]. The edi- 
torial clearly points out that a nation, 
like a person, must live within its means 
or it will soon be in trouble and that the 
voters should be given a chance to im- 
pose their will in an effort to halt deficit 
financing. I commend to the attention 
of my colleagues the contents of this 
editorial, which so thoughtfully and 
realistically deals with one of the great 
problems of our time. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows? 


DerFricir SPENDING—A Way To END IT AT 
WASHINGTON 


A dispatch from Washington in yesterday’s 
Evening Citizen reported Senator Bripces this 
week proposed an amendment to the US. 
Constitution which would require balancing 
of the Federal budget. He introduced a reso- 
lution on -the subject, cosponsored by 
Senator Byrrp, Democrat, of Virginia, and 
Senator Curtis, Republican, of Nebraska. 

The amendment would require the Presi- 
dent to submit a balanced budget to Con- 
gress, and it would compel Congress to pass 
a balanced budget prior to adjournment. 
The only exception would be in.time of war 
or a national emergency. 

Ordinarily we would say the question of 
Federal spending is for Congress and the 
President, our duly elected Representatives 
to decide, and that they should not clutter 
up the scene with demands for a referendum. 
The present situation, however, is decidedly 
different. We welcome any device to give 
the people of the United States an oppor- 
tunity to register their opinion as to deficit 
spending. Such spending which follows un- 
balanced budgets is the primary cause of 
inflation. If the people want a Government 
living within its means they could make their 
wishes effective by the simple expedient of 
approving the constitutional amendment 
which Senator Brivces and his two col- 
leagues, representing both major political 
parties, have recommended. Sad experience 
indicates this may be the only way to intro- 
duce the much-needed pay-as-you-go policy 
at Washington. [If the people actually want 
spendthrift Government, which we find it 
difficult to believe ever could be the case, 
barring the dark days of war, they could get 
it by voting down the suggested amendment 
to our Constitution. Political spenders will 
continue to degrade and eventually destroy 
the dollar unless stopped and it may be up to 
the voters themselves to deal the decisive 
blow that will halt the wreckers of the na- 
tional economy. The Manufacturers’ Trust 
Co. of New York in a recent publication said: 
“National economy is sound. But there is 
no assurance that it will remain that way 
unless we think and act to make it so. A 
Nation, like a person, must ‘live within its 
means’ or it will soon be in trouble.” 

Senator Brinces is not passing to the people 
the sort of hot potato that Members of Con- 
gress and other legislators toss hither and 
yon. Far from ducking an issue, he is seri- 
ously requesting that the voters be given a 
chance to impose their judgment on the 
type of national spending that reduces the 


value of every dollar they earn, diminishes 


their life savings by cheapening our currency. 
It’s a-peach of an idea. 


Reduction of the 27!/, Percent Oil De- 
pletion Allowance Would Seriously 
Injure the Small, Independent Operator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


¥ 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
although oil has become a major indus- 
try in the United States since the first 
well was drilled 100 years ago, there 
has recently been a 17-percent drop in 
the number of oil wells ‘drilled in the 
United States. 

This’ is of vital interest to every 
American because oil is not only one of 
our most valuable peacetime resources, 
but is a vital link in our national de- 


_ fense chain. , 


Because of the special character of 
the oil industry—the risk of investing 
thousands of dollars in drilling to strike 
only dust—a 27'2-percent depletion al- 
lowance is provided to help oil operators 
stay in business and weather these stag- 
gering financial setbacks. As the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr.-LonG] stated recently— 

Our oil and gas industries are really no 
more profitable than the average manu- 
facturing industry. 


And the Nation’s oil industry is 
}hreatened by a flood of foreign oil into 
this country, much of it from fields con- 
trolled by the international oil cartel. 

The independent oilmen—the small 
businessmen. of the oil industry—and 
the drillers and other workers in the 
fields, and the people in related jobs 
such as the manufacture of drilling tools 
and sales of supplies and transporting 
of oil, kave been hurt by this flood of 
foreign oil. To cut the’ domestic 2714 
percent depletion allowance, would be a 
serious, perhaps fatal blow to a large 
number of small, independent oilmen. 
In addition, it would damage the oil- 
producing economy because of the loss 
of money which the oil industry dis- 
tributes through lease and royalty pay- 
ments and in a hundred other ways. 
Reducing the depletion allowance would 
put this Nation’s independent producers 
in a worse position to compete with the 
importing companies and their tax-free 
foreign oil imports. 

A reduction in the depletion allowance 
reduces the share of the consumer dollar 
that goes into domestic production and 
increases the share going into the pock- 
ets of foreign producers. When the 
Share of the consumer dollar going for 
domestic production declines, to that 
extent American industry declines: 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Commissioners’ Court of Ward County, 
Tex., on May 25, 1959, opposing reduc- 
tions in the oil depletion allowance. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

On this the 25th day of May, A.D, 1959, at 
10 a.m., came on to be had a special meeting 
of Commissioners’ Court of Ward County, 


June 3 
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Tex., held in the commissioners’ courtroom 
in the county'courthouse of said county in 
the town of Monahans with the following 
members present and presiding: Carl D. 
Estes, county judge; Warren Goode, commis- 
sioner, precinct No. 1; G. W. Thurston, com- 
missioner, precinct No. 2; O. O. Williamson, 
commissioner, precinct No. 3; Le Roy Price, 
commissioner, precinct No. 4; Mary M. Childs, 
county clerk and ex-officio clerk of commis- 
sioners’ court when and where the following 
proceedings, were had to wit: 

“Whereas it has been called to the atten- 
tion of the Commissioners’ Court of Ward 
County, Tex., that there is now pending in 
the Congress of the United States of America 
a bill, or bills, to reduce the depletidn allow- 
ance on oil production over the Nation from 
27% percent to 15 percent, and the Commis- 
sioners’ Court of Ward County, Tex., being 
familiar with the oil business due to the fact 
that the principal source of income of the 
citizens of Ward County, Tex., is derived from 
the production of oil, and further knowing, 
the drilling conditions, production expenses, 
and other costs involved in the cost of secur- 
ing and producing oil, is of the opinion that 
such reduction would be extremely harmful 
to all those persons engaged either directly 
or indirectly in the oil business, and seriously 
affect, not only the economy of Ward County, 
Tex., but of the entire Nation, in that such 
depletion allowance reduction would greatly 
curtail the drilling of new wells, the work- 
ing over of old wells, and the production of 
oil generally. That the economy of this Na- 
tion depends greatly on the production of oil 
and that should such depletion allowance be 
reduced, it would seriously affect the stand- 
ard of living of all of the citizens of our 
country: Wherefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Commissioners’ Court of 
Ward County, Tex., meeting on this 25th 
day of May A.D. 1959, That such commis- 
sioners’ court is unalterably opposed to any 
such depletion allowance reduction, and that 
they urge the Honorable Lynpon B. JOHNSON 
and the Honorable RALPH YARBOROUGH, U.S. 
Senators from Texas, and the Honorable J. T. 
RUTHERFORD, Representative of the 16th Con- 
gressional District of the State of Texas, to 
oppose any reduction, and that they use their 
great influence to see that such bill, or bills, 
advocating such reduction, be defeated in the 
Congress of these United States of America. 
Further, that copies of this resolution be for- 
warded to the said Honorable Lynpon B. 
JOHNSON, the Honorable RaLpH YARBOROUGH, 
and the Honorable J. T, RUTHERFoRD, as well 
as to any other parties interested in said 
matter.” 





Residents of British Columbia Favor Pro- 
tection of Fraser River Fisheries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, an 
article in the Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, Sun of May 9, 1959, demonstrates 
that the people of British Columbia, as 
surveyed by a public-opinion poll, deci- 
sively favor development of the Columbia 
River for power production, rather than . 
the Fraser River system. 

This expression of sentiment by the 
residents of a great Canadian Province is 
of direct interest to those of us who live 
in the Northwest. Not only does it dem- 
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onstrate public support of the decision 
of Canadian Government officials con- 
cerning power development on the Co- 
lumbia River; it also indicates that 
Canadians are willing to sacrifice present 
power development on the Fraser River, 
so that the $50 million salmon fisheries 
resource of that waterway can be pro- 
tected. This attitude of our Canadian 
friends and neighbors is of special sig- 
nificance in connection with the deci- 
sion, now facing people in the Northwest, 
as to whether we ought to sacrifice or 
risk the great salmon fisheries resource 
of our own Salmon River watershed of 
the Pacific Northwest, through present 
authorization—provisional or  other- 
wise—of the high Nez Perce Dam. 

British Columbia is willing to forego 
the kilowatts of the Fraser River, so that 
the valuable sockeye salmon runs can be 
preserved. We of the American North- 
west should be equally vigilant in safe- 
guarding the chinook salmon resource 
of the Salmon River in our own country. 
Our Canadian neighbors are setting a 
worthy and wise example. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article on this very illumi- 
nating public-opinion survey in British 
Columbia, as published by the Vancouver 
Sun, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Vancouver (British Columbia) 

Sun of May 9, 1959} 

CoLuMBIA First, Say Two Our or THREE— 
Few Favor POWER ON FRASER UNTIL FIsH 
INDUSTRY PROTECTED 

(By Ben Crow) 

* The people of British Columbia, by a mar- 

gin of 2 to 1 favor development of the Co- 

lumbia River before the Peace. 

Few persons even consider the Fraser until 
the salmon industry is protected. 

A poll of more than 500 homes throughout 
the Province also showed interior residents 
are even more in favor of power on the Co- 
lumbia first. 

“Jobs, industrial development, and busi- 
ness where people live—not in the north,” 
they say. 

Citizens agree with recent Federal and Pro- 
vincial government announcements that the 
Columbia should be developed by a Govern- 
ment agency. 

LITTLE KNOWLEDGE 

About one-quarter of respondents show 
little knowledge or concern. 

Arguments for the power development of 
each of the three rivers were as follows: 

People favoring the Columbia mention: 

1. Must protect Fraser River salmon, 22 
percent. 

2. Nearer to lower mainland area, 11 per- 
cent. 

8. Benefit from U.S. participation, 6 per- 
cent. 

4. A cheaper source of power, 6 percent. 

5. A source of employment, 5 percent. 

6. A large mumiber of other answers in- 
clude development of the surrounding area; 
downstream benefits; it’s considered best by 
experts; more power potential; survey work 
has been done, 50 percent. 

f PEACE ARGUMENTS 

Proponents of the Peace River counter: 

1. Will aid in the development of the 
north, 35 percent. 

2. To protect Fraser River salmon, 11 per- 
cent. 
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8. Will provide jobs, 10 percent. 

4. A large number of other answers in- 
clude: an all-Canadian project; less contro- 
versy with United States, 44 percent. 

Some people favor the Fraser, in spite of 
the fish: 

1. It’s close to the lower mainland, 28 per- 
cent. 

2. Other answers include: for flood con- 
trol, serves a larger area, 72 percent. 





Maintenance of a Fair System of Veterans’ 
Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Me- 
morial Day just passed, we paid tribute 
to the millions of veterans who, through- 
out the years, have sacrificed to defend 
the ramparts of our country. 

As we all know, the ravages of war 
live long after the guns stop booming. 
Across the Nation, millions of lives of 
individuals and their families still bear 
the deep scars of war. 

Today in Wisconson, for example, 
there are more than 479,000 living vet- 
erans; 312,000 of them from World War 
II. 

In- our tributes on Memorial Day we 
recounted “in words” the measureless 
sacrifices which these sons and daugh- 
ters of America have made on battle- 
grounds around the world to defend 
freedom. 

Currently, there are before committees 
a number of pieces of legislation dealing 
with veterans’ benefits. A number of 
the measures would increase the bene- 
fits; others would reduce them. 

If we mean what we said in our me- 
morial services, let us very carefully and 
sympathetically consider legislation that 
would affect the welfare of our veterans 
and their families. 

It is true that we are spending a sub- 
stantialsamount for veterans’ benefits. 
As the. conflicts for which these ex- 
servicemen are receiving benefits recede 
farther into the past, it may well be that 
we can take a new look at the overall 
program and make some equitable ad- 
justments. Sometimes this may be de- 
sirable in the light of the needs of the 
veterans themselves, as well as in the 
interest of maintaining a good overall 
program? 

However, we must remember that ben- 
efits cannot restore years of life given 
to the service of our country. Nor can 
they adequately compensate for wounds, 
or loss of “limb or life,” in battle. Con- 
sequently, we must continue to review 
our veterans’ programs in the selfless 
spirit with which the millions of guardi- 
ans of liberty have sacrificed to keep 
our country free. 

Recently the Milwaukee Journal car- 
ried a detailed article on the scope of the 
veterans’ aid program in Wisconsin en- 
titled “Thousands in State Getting Vet- 
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erans Aid.” In addition to reviewing 
the kind, and volume, of benefits re- 
ceived by veterans, the article is also a 
grim reminder of the thousands upon 
thousands of ex-service personnel] among 
us who still bear the wounds of war. I 
ask unanimous consent to have this arti- 
cle printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD., 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

THOUSANDS IN STATE GETTING VETERANS AID 


Thousands of Wisconsin veterans and their 
dependents or survivors share in the bene- 
fits that the Nation has provided in its grat- 
itude for war service. 

The State has an estimated 479,000 living 
veterans of wars and armed conflicts, the 
largest proportion being 312,000 veterans of 
World War II, according to J. P. Cullen, 
Milwaukee, regional manager of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. : 

It has 94,000 living veterans who saw serv- 
ice in the Korean war but not in World War 
II, 71,000 living veterans of World War I and 
2,000 veterans of earlier wars and peacetime 
service. 

Expenditures of the Federal Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in Wisconsin in the last fiscal 
year for veterans or their survivors reached 
a record $103,149,795. 

GRANTS, LOANS MADE 

In addition, the State of Wisconsin, 
through its department of veterans’ affairs, 
disbursed $5,153,771 in the fiscal year ended 
April 30 in grants or loans to veterans and 
assisted them in many other ways, accord- 
ing to Gordon A. Huseby, Madison, director 
of the department. 

Wisconsin veterans also collected $2,350,800 
in 1958 in normal and emergency jobless 
benefits, paid by the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission at Federal expense. 

The largest sum expended for Wisconsin 
veterans or dependents of deceased veterans 
was $58,047,855 in compensation or pension 
benefits paid to 56,618 living veterans and the 
dependents of 16,235 decreased veterans. 

GET PENSION BENEFITS 


Wisconsin no longer has any survivors of 
the Mexican war but the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is paying benefits to 2 syrvivors 
and to 6 dependents of the Indian wars, to 
62 dependents of Civil War soldiers and to 
773 survivors of the Spanish American War 
and to 1,233 dependents. : 

Compensation or pension benefits are bein 
paid to 22,400 veterans of World War I and 
to 8,800 dependent survivors of World War I 
veterans. They are being paid to 27,614 vet- 
erans of World War II and to dependents of 
5,234 deceased veterans of that war. 

Korean war benefits are being paid to 
4,273 servicemen and to 575 dependents of 
decreased servicemen. Benefits for peace- 
time service are being paid to 1,556 service- 
men and to 316 dependents. 

For administration and hospitalization in 
Wisconsin in the last fiscal year, the VA paid 
$21,736,680. This was largely for the opera- 
tion of the four veterans hospitals at Wood 
in Milwaukee, Waukesha, Tomah, and Madi- 
son, and numerous VA clinics. 

Dependents of Wisconsin servicemen lAst 
year received $7,453,241 in death benefits from 
GI insurance policies. 

HELPED TO TRAIN SELVES 

Under its vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram for disabled veterans, the VA paid $735,- 
538 last year to help 465 former servicemen 
in Wisconsin train themselves for useful 
lives. 

A total of 9,554 Wisconsin veterans of 
Korean service took advantage of the GI 
bill last year for training, education, and 
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aid in readjustment to civilian life. The 
expense was $13,790,869. 

Wisconsin still had $8 World War I 
veterans receiving training under the GI 
bill last year and it aided in the college edu- 
cation of 44 orphan children of World War 
Il veterans for an additional cost of about 
$75,000. 

Under the Government’s program of 
guaranteed loans to veterans, the VA 
through April 30 had made 89,524 loans to 
Wisconsin former servicemen in a total 
amount of $735,488,828. The administrative 
cost of this program in Wisconsin last year 
was $1,124,186. 

Certain disabled veterans are eligible for 
aid in purchasing automobiles. The sum of 
$24,000 was spent for this in Wisconsin last 
year. The VA also provides housing assis- 
tance for paraplegics. This program in Wis- 
consin cost $127,286 last year. 

EMERGENCY AID GIVEN 

In the year ended April 30, the State paid 
$55,291 in grants to 491 veterans of World 
War II and the Korean war where emergency 
financial aid was deemed necessary to pre- 
vent want and distress. 

The State made 915 rehabilitation loans 
to veterans last year, totaling $599,775, and 
made 1,534 housing loans totaling $4,498,705. 

Wisconsin last year started a mortgage 
guarantee life insurance program for veterans 
with housing loans. The cost to the veteran 
is 22 cents per $1,000 of his unpaid balance. 
Since last September, the State has paid 
up the unpaid balances of 13 mortgages for 
deceased veterans at a cost of $23,950. 

The Wisconsin Department of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs also assists Wisconsin veterans in claims 
against the Federal Government. Last year, 
as a direct or indirect result of this service 
in Wisconsin,-the Federal Government made 
additional awards of $1,141,000 in compen- 
sation and. pension benefits to Wisconsin vet- 
erans of all wars. 


Equitable Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
concern of the American people over our 
patchwork Federal tax structure is be- 
coming more and more apparent each 
day. Last month the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WiLey], 
I, and other colleagues, introduced S. 
1885, which provides for the establish- 
ment of a commission to investigate the 
fundamental tax policy and tax struc- 
ture of the Federal Government. This 
proposal was met with overwhelming ap- 
proval by the people of my State. 

A representative indication of the re- 
sponse from the newspapers in New 
Hampshire is manifested in the edito- 
rial from the Concord Daily Monitor of 
June 1, 1959. I ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial, entitled “Equitable 
Taxes,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

There being -no.objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
EQUITABLE TAXES 


Examination of the Nation's tax stru 
is getting attention in Washington and Gives 


~ 
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some hope to taxpayers in all economic 
brackets that injustices will be) remedied. 

Senator Brincres is joining with Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY of Wisconsin in sponsoring 
legislation designed to review the tax setup 
with the objective of necessary reforms. A 
committee in Congress is also making a tax - 
study. 

Senator Bripces wants a Hoover-type com- 
mission created which would report to .Con- 
gress. Such a commission presumably 
would make a more detailed examination of 
taxes than the congressional committee, 
which is scheduling public hearings. 

The Federal income tax structure has 
grown and grown since the 16th amendment 
to the Constitution gave Congress the power 
to lay and collect taxes on income. 

During the Second World War there was a 
phenomenal rise in income taxes to levels 
undreamed of 30 years ago. Rate increases 
were accompanied by myriad exemptions 
and deductions. These catered to one group 
or another, but often were unfair to tax- 
payers as a whole. 

Tax relief is long overdue for parents who 
ere sending sons or daughters to college. 
While Washington is demanding more edu- 
cation for American youth, the least it can 
do is to lighten the heavy financial burden 
on parents who foot the bill. 

Lack of adequate exemptions for insurance 
costs and medical expenses also needs to be 
reviewed. More consideration should be 
shown by the Government for the plight of 
those struggling to provide essential secu- 
rity and health protection for themselves and 
their families. 

The income tax system should encourage 
financial success and thrift. Now it penal- 
izes them by confiscatory taxation. Incen- 
tives for private investments should be 
strengthened to provide more jobs and eco- 
nomic growth. Present levies are discourag- 
ing these investments. 

High income taxes are disliked by almost 
everyone. It is a responsibility that would 
be borne more willingly if inequities in pres- 
ent laws were eliminated and loopholes 
closed to minimize evasions. 


Loans Under the Cooley Amendment to 
Public Law 480 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, hardly a 
day passes that I do not receive at least 
one inquiry about the progress of opera- 
tions under the so-called Cooley amend- 
ment to Public Law 480. This is the 
provision which authorizes loans of for- 
eign currency acquired under Public Law 
480 for the expansion of private Ameri- 
can business enterprises in foreign coun- 
tries or for the development in those 
countries of expanded commercial mar- 
kets for our agricultural products. 

In order that I might make available 
to Members of the House and others in- 
terested in the latest information on this 
program, I have asked the Export- 
Import Bank, which handles the pro- 
gram, for a current report on its opera- 
tions. 

I now have the information requested: 
a letter from Mr. Lynn U. Stambaugh, 
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First Vice President of the Export- 
Import Bank, to which is attached a 
brief summary of operations of the loan 
program to date and a statement show- 
ing the amounts of foreign currencies 
available for this program. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
and attachments be printed in the Rrc- 
ORD immediately following my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, this program of loans of 
foreign currency to private industry is 
turning out to be one of the more suc- 
cessful parts of the whole Public Law 
480 operation. It is playing a very im- 
portant part in stimulating the develop- 
ment of commerce and trade between 
other countries and the. United States 
and to develop new, private, commercial 
markets abroad for our agricultural 
products—two objectives which the 
Committee on Agriculture consideréd 
paramount when it wrote this law. 

I understand that the Bank is now 
considering the possibility of combining 
foreign currency loans’with dollar loans 
under its regular program. This strikes 
me as a constructive and sound prin- 
ciple. 

Altogether, Mr. Speaker, I think the 
Export-Import Bank is to be most highly 
commended for its intelligent, sympa- 
thetic, and—above all—imaginative han- 
dling of this foreign currency loan 
program. I am pleased to note from 
Mr. Stambaugh’s letter, in response to 
my specific inquiry, that the Bank is not 
unhappy with this additional responsi- 
bility which Congress has imposed on it 
and has no desire to rid itself of the 
program, 

For my part, I think ¢hat Congress 
made the wisest possible choice in plac- 
ing responsibility for this program in 
the Export-Import Bank and I am com- 
pletely unsympathetic with proposals 
that it be transferred to any other 
agency: 

ExPorRT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON, 
Washington, D.C., May 21, 1959. 

Hon. Haroup D. Coo.ey, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN COOLEY: The attached 
memorandum is intended to keep you in- 
formed on the current status of our work 
under the amendment of section 104(e) of 
Public Law 480, which authorizes this Bank 
to make foreign currency loans to private 
enterprise. 

We believe that we have made good prog- 
ress to date, that the 104(e) loan program 
has been and will be of great assistance to 
many U.S. businesses, and that these loans 
can be an important force in attracting 
sound dollar investments by U.S. businesses 
in the foreign countries. To some extent 
these loans can also assist in financing the 
expansion of markets abroad for U.S. agricul- 
tural commodities. 

It has come to our attention recently that 
an impression exists that this program is 
unwelcome at the Export-Import Bank. In 
fact, our attitude is just the reverse. e 
feel a considerable sense of accomplishment 


’ with respect to the credits that we have 


authorized and those which we have put 
before the foreign governments for their 
approval. We regard the loans made under 
this program as a useful adjunct to our 
basic dollar credits. Combinations of dollar 
and local currency loans will provide more 
complete financial assistance to sound proj- 
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ects abroad than was possible when the 
Bank’s facilities were limited to dollar loans. 

The Bank has made numerous arrange- 
ments with foreign governments and com- 
mercial banks in the foreign countries 
through which loans are now being made 
in an_expeditious manner. The bulk of 
these arratigements would have to be re- 
negotiated if the program were to be trans- 
ferred to another agency and we are, there- 
fore, strongly of the opinion that such a 
transfer would be a wasteful and time-con- 
suming process, seriously interrupting the 
continued flow of loans made under this 
program. 

As further evidence of the Bank’s desire 
to continue the successful implementation 
of the section 104(e) loan program, it has 
been seriously considering making a formal 
recommendation that the Bank’s share of 
the sales proceeds be designated a revolving 
fund. Since the law is not clear on this 
point the Bank has been assuming that the 
funds made available to it for such loans 
were not-revolving. Our experience indi- 
cates that putting them on such a basis 
would permit the Bank to make better use 
of the funds. 

Sincerely yours, 
LYNN U. STAMBAUGH, 
First Vice President. 





Status oF WorK UNDER SECTION 104(E) LOAN 
PROGRAM 


To Gate the Export-Import Bank has au- 
thorized 64 credits under this program in 
9 countries for a foreign currency equivalent 
of approximately $30.7 million. The Bank 
has also recommended for the approval of 
the respective foreign governments nine ad- 
ditional credits in five countries, aggregating 
the equivalent of $4.7 million. Thus, to date 
the Bank has acted favorably on 73 credits 
involving a foreign currency equivalent of 
$35.4 million. This would absorb at least 
35 percent of the funds which we estimate 
to be actually available to us at this time. 
Three-fourths of the uncommitted funds 
consist of Indian and Pakistani rupees for 
which very few applications have as yet 
been received. The Bank is continuing to 
seek appropriate borrowers for these cur- 
cencies and has sent a representative to 
New Delhi who will devote a substantial 
portion of his time to this program. 

The amounts which this Bank might re- 
ceive for 104(e) loans under commodity sales 
agreements announced since August 1957 
are shown in the attached table. The table 
also indicates the currencies for which ap- 
plications are now being received and the 
amounts, in foreign currencies, of the 
credits authorized to date. You will note 
that commodity sales agreemerits have been 
negotiated with 25 countries; in 20 some 
provision was made for loans under section 
104(e); and in 15 the full 25 percent au- 
thorized by the law is provided for. When- 
ever less than 25 percent is called for under 
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the sales agreenfent, other agencies of the 
Federal Government certified that there were 
compelling reasons for the departure from 
25 percent. 

Under the agreements announced to date 
the Bank could eventually receive the for- 
eign currency equivalent of about $200 mil- 
ion. This is, of course, a ceiling figure. If 
the foreign country does not purchase all 
that it can under the sales agreement, the 
amount received by the Bank is reduced. 
Moreover, the foreign currencies actually be- 
come available for 104(e) loans only after 
the commodities have been delivered and 
paid for in the foreign country and a share 
of the deposits has been apportioned to the 
Bank. We estimate that at the outside we 
could actually obtain for loans at this time 
only about half of the foreign currency 
equivalent of $200 million which is the max- 
imum receivable under the existing sales 
agreements. . 

All but 5 of the 64 credits authorized to 
Gate have been made to U.S. firms or their 
affiliates. The exceptions are four, credits 
to Israeli firms for grain storage facilities 
and one credit to a Peruvian firm for a malt 
factory. Jn these five cases the Bank has 
been advised by the Department of Agricul- 
ture that the credits would assist in improv- 
ing the markets abroad for U.S. agricultural 
commodities. 

Most of the credits are of comparatively 
modest size, the equivalent of between $100.- 
000 and $500,000. Only 9 of the 64 are 
equivalent to $1 million or more. ) 

The credits will assist firms in a wide 
variety of industries, including the manu- 
facture of refractory brick, boilers, farm 
machinery, electrical supplies and ma- 
chinery, pulp and paper products, deter- 
gents, livestock feeds, aluminum products, 
pharmaceuticals, shoes, tires, carbon black 
automobtive parts, industrial pumps, and 
petrochemicals. Credits have also been au- 
thorized for a dairy in Peru, a retail enter- 
prise in Mexico, a hotel in Colombia, dis- 
tributors of petroleum products in Israel, 
Greece and Finland, and a supermarket in 
Milan, Italy. 

The loans continue to be repayable in the 
local currency in which they are made, 
without maintenance of value. The inter- 
est rates are equivalent to those charged 
on similar loans by comparable institution: 
in the host country and range from 6 t& 
10 percent. The term of repayment ranges 
from 5 to 10 years including a waiting pe- 
riod when appropriate. Nearly half of the 
credits authorized have been made onthe 
general credit of the borrower. When ad- 
ditional security is required the general 
practice to use the guarantee of the US. 
firm with which the applicant is affiliated. 
In some cases the guarantee of a local bank 
is used instead. In every case the Bank has 
satisfied itself that the security or aas@s 
behind the loan offer reasonable assurance 
of repayment. 


‘ Public Law 480 commodity sales agreement programs, Aug. 13, 1957—-May 20, 1959 


[Money amounts in millions] 

















Market Maximum EIB share for sec. 
value com- 104(e) loan funds Credits 
modity sa 4 &uithor- 
Country Unit of currency | sales agree- ized, 
mentsin | Percent | Dollar | Foreign foreign 
dollars of sales uiva- | currency | currency 
proceeds nt 
Applications being accepted: , 
LSE RUNG 2s wcncccctle 14.9 25 3.7 17.5 |.-... 
China (Taiwan). ._.....-.........- WET Bin ctiwoneetl 12.1 25 3.0 iy SRE . 
SOLER LEE TON a 1.8 25 5 04.3. 
Ti es Markka........... 13.1 25 3.31 1,044.2 340.0 
A iin ia do cnc iinwae Bi civincanciedues 55.9 25 113.0 368. 9 2, 645.0 
Cee disdiccsasdusoccucss eadetondie Drachma.........- 19.8 15 2.9 87.3 16.0 
IEC i is a ceas TNR) cedoned 3.1 25 8 164 8.6... 5 
SL ee Ng Rupee. -_...--- 295. 8 25 73.9 352.8 | ¥ 


Pootnote at end of table. 
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Public Law 480 commodity sales agreement 
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programs, Aug. 13, 1957-May 20, 1959—Con. 


{Money amounts in millions} 























Scientific Information Activities of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following state- 
ment of Mr. John Green, Director of 
Technical Services, Department of Com- 
merce, before the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, June 3, 1959: 


ACTIVITIES OF THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


A brief history of the scientific informa- 

on activities of the Department of Com- 
merce since 1945 will be of value. I will re- 
strict these comments to the efforts carried 
out by my own office. However, you will 
recognize. that the Department’s important 
scientific and technical agencies such as the 
National Bureau of Standards, the U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and the Weather Bu- 
Treau each have extensive information pro- 
grams pertinent to their responsibilities. 

At the close of World War II, it was con- 
sidered that the military research and de- 
velopment which had been held secret dur- 
ing the war years should be declassified and 
distributed. Such a measure was intended 
to speed conversion from a wartime to a 
peacetime economy. Accordingly, on June 8, 
1945. President Truman signed Executive 
Order No. 9568. The language of this order 
defines a national policy which favors the 
declassification and dissemination of s¢ien- 
tific research when considerations of national 
security so permit. 


Market | Maximum EIB share for sec. : 
valye com- 104(e) loan funds Credits 
enti ee author- 

Country Unit of currency | sales agree- | ized, 
ments in Percent | Dollar | Foreign j foreign 
dollars of sales | equiva- | currency | currency 

proceeds lent 
ries) tat 5) BS E> 5 Oe ed 

Applications being accepted—Con. 

" oor a — es IE ican eisn oui 79.3 25 19.8 | 35.7 | 16.5 
ee ce perebaineeningt 50. 0 4 2.0 2000-0 }. 2.2... 
PIN stiches 147.6 19 28.7 137.0 1.0 
ee | 8 7.8 25 2.0 | 46.9 29.0 
Philippines. ..--.---- 4.1 25 1.0 | RO oc 
Turkey : a, 86.7 15 13.0 | DET Ns nccresiecss 
United Arab Republic iat 48.3 25 12.1 | GW tT chccenee 
CS EEE DT SI ET ine 9.8 25 2.5 RS Ee 
PUR. Scisiccreedecesdnccecent : Pelee... cen sen 6.0 25 1.5 52.5 |---------- 

ee Co asd | aco etngenantien 2 $56.0 | 22} 3183.5 | Rae es 

Receipt of applications terminated: | | | 

: Colombia ‘ccmseRacta te subi adibandiawd ee ee 13.7 25 13.2) 22.8 | 22.8 
Se ay netithape nie ahi ee 25.0 25 6.3 | 3,906.3} 1,825.0 
I a ae A PO 28.2 | 25 72 at 88.0 

BOE senticidbicstcickty.oncginine | pk bictibicnaileampats 66.9 25 316.5 | oN a aliiaven 

“Agreements providing no 104(e) Joan | 

funds | | 
BurMs. . . ...-2-.--- .--- 2 nt oo] ne enone nnn cannsee | Be Reba ane benatesliuneesnens | scccipnteaimeeee 
BONNIE. accine nics new tn wos nemsncussnwsueneosngneiceune Reet .---2-| -~ nial diecaamoas 
I sis cninentniciscnacnsisintenistrereaessntntotinctpiy adi tldaiiiaiid linia etd 119.1 Jo aenncoee a ad |---------= 
Spain ' a — 208. 0 |----------|-------- wa |eecnenn--= 
United Kingdom. _.......-------- teen te ee | -~ca=ssene 
Yugoslavia --_._..-- ; aot oon Pinging mama | Og |-----~----|---------< 
—_ sai tidaheiliaas ‘ |__| —_—— }j———————_- 
NGG dentdtnisdedincccdserstieccece+] seen | 528. 1 iene 2. ee . ines 
NE OUR She ones | pores abhecinteiccanvctaiaiaiel 3 1,450.9 mt 29004 |... |n-na-=2--° 
1 Adjusted for changes in the exchange rates applied to apportioned funds. 
? Receipt of applications for loans in Israeli pounds will terminate on May 31, 1959. 
3 Column does not add due to rounding. 


A Publication Board, comprising five 
Cabinet officers is described in the order. 
At the first meeting of the Board, operational 
responsibilities were entrusted to the De- 
partment of Commerce and this resulted in 
the creation of the Office of Technical 
Services. 

Shortly after we had begun to function 
under this Executive order, President Tru- 
man signed a second Executive Order No. 
9604. This substantially expanded the scope 
of our efforts to encompass German and 
Japanese science and technology. It was 
under this latter order that we, and the De- 
partment of the Army, collaborated on a 
most intensive exploitation of foreign scien- 
tific and technical information. 

At the height of that activity, there were 
nearly 1,000 people, a combination of Ger- 
man and American, actively functioning in 
this program. We had location teams which 
leapfrogged across Germany visiting scien- 
tists, research institutes and industry, lo- 
cating personnel to be interrogated and rec- 
ords to be analyzed. These teams were 
followed up by investigators accompanied by 
microfilm teams who photographed the orig- 
inal records for cataloging and dissemina- 
tion here. 

Some 600 Americans experts participated 
in this activity, preparing reports in Eng- 
lish based on their findings. Equipment was 
removed and brought here for demonstration 
and tests. Outstanding German scientists 
were transferred. In addition, all pending 
patent applications were photographed in 
the Berlin patent office. Perhaps most im- 
portant, 600 outstanding German scientists 
were recruited to write reviews on scientific 
developments. When accomplished, these re- 
views totaled 84 volumes and summarized 
the significant developments in Germany 
from 1939 to 1945—the years when she was 
cut off from general communication. 

The job of collection was substantially ac- 
complished and the job of organization was 
in the early stages when the Congress raised 
a legislative point of order questioning the 
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authority for the effort. This resulted in a 
speedy close down and disposal of the un- 
analyzed records. The Department felt that 
the Executive Order had spelled out a de- 
sirable authority. Therefore, we sought spe- 
cific legislation. This was obtained when the 
Bist Congre##!'*” sed Public Law 776 in Sep- 
tember of 196¥: It will be noted that this 
legislation directs the Secretary of Commerce 
to set up a clearinghouse for scientific and 
technical information and gives him broad 
authority with respect to the collection of 
the materials to be included in such a clear- 
inghouse. 

Since the Federal Government is financ- 
ing roughly half of the total scientific effort 
in this country, it seemed to us that the 
best use of our resources was in the an- 
nouncement and distribution of Govern- 
ment-sponsored efforts. Accordingly, we 
established close cooperative links with the 
four primary sponsors of research within 
Government—these are the three armed 
services and the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Our program in disseminating Government 
research has occupied our major attention 
until this fiscal year. Under it we announce 
about 10,000 titles and sell 300,000 reports 
annually. 

Shortly before the Russians announced 
the first sputnik, our friénds in the Na- 
tional Science Foundation called all perti- 
nent Government agencies together to see 
what might be done to speed the release of 
translations, abstracts, reviews, and simi- 
lar matérials prepared by Government units 
for internal use. It was generally agreed 
that the Department of Commerce was the 
logical communications mechanism between 
the Government and the scientifie commu- 
nity. When this matter was brought to the 
attention of the Secretary of Commerce, he 
agreed to seek funds for_a clearinghouse 
of foreign science and technology to collect, 
catalog, announce, and supply such in- 
formation. Our request for the clearing- 
house was approved and we began this op- 
eration in the current fiscal year. 

Since I understand the emphasis at these 
hearings is on the accessibility of foreign 
scientific information to the American scien- 
tist, I will go into some detail on what we 
are now doing. 

First, we are offering English translations 
of three series of the abstract journals 
known as Referativnyi Zhurnals produced 
by the Soviet Institute of Scientific In- 
formation. These three series are physics, 
biology, and chemistry. These transla- 
tions will be increased to encompass addi- 
tional areas of science shortly. 

Second, twice each month we distribute 
& report prepared by the Central Intelligence 
Agency which summarizes significant Soviet 
scientific developments. . 

Third, we are distributing a weekly jour- 
nal on Soviet activities in the international 
geophysical field. 

We are distributing cover-to-cover ab- 
stracts of 90 leading Soviet scientific and 
technical journals. These abstracts, ob- 
tained under a cooperative program with 
the Air Force, are available in a short pe- 
riod of time after the original Russian jour- 
nals are issued in Moscow. 

We distribute Government prepared trans- 
‘lations of selected Soviet bloc materials. 
Current estimates are that these will run 
about 10,000 titles a year. 

We are producing a carefully indexed 
journal titled, “Technical Translations,” 
which identifies translations made in and 
out of Government. This journal relies in 
large measure on the cooperation of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, other Government 
agencies, private translators, and cooperat- 
ing foreign governments. For example, 
through the Special Libraries Association's 
Cooperative Center we obtain translations 
made by private industry, universities, and 
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others. Commercial translators assist us by 
making their activities known to our clear- 
inghouse. 

We have a network of six depository li- 
brarie’, including the Special Libraries As- 
sociation Center at the John Crerar Library 
in Chicago. They are as # | ‘ws: Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Techus gy, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, Pennsylvania State 
University, Carnegie Library in Pittsburgh, 
and the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

We are providing a reference service for 
these materials whereby inquiries as to 
translations completed or contemplated can 
be furnished. (I should also have men- 
tioned that Technical Translations contains 
a section titled “Works in Progress” to avoid 
duplication of effort.in translation.) 

A new and significant development is the 
“State of the Art” publication which brings 
together information on outstanding Soviet 
bloc scientific developments. It seems to 
us that such reviews will be the keys which 
help make useful the large amount of for- 
eign scientific information being released. 


We anticipate between 25 to 50 of these a 
year. ( 

Another point I should mention is that we 
are not restricting our efforts to informa- 
tion produced in Government, as we do on 
the domestic side of our program. We are 
approaching a true clearinghouse on Soviet 
science and technology since we include 
materials from industry, from universities, 
from other governments, and from commer- 
cial translating firms and publishers. 

Our program is essentially a cooperative 
one. We do not produce translations our- 
selves. We collect them from all sources 
and provide a communicating link to the 
scientific community. Although we are still 
in the early stages, we have some substan- 
tial figures to report in the way of distri- 
bution. For example, since August 1958 
over 13,000 issues of the International Geo- 
Physical Year Weekly have been sold, 2,750 
copies of the Scientific Information Report, 
and over 16,000 copies of the English ab- 
stracts of the 90 leading U.S.S.R. journals. 
For the period January 2, 1959 to May 25, 
1959, individual articles, monographic and 
book translations sold in paper copy form 
(plus a few items sold in late 1958) have 
reached total figure of 8,835. 

In closing I should say that we do not 
rely in Government efforts alone to an- 
nounce the availability of the material. We 
have enlisted the cooperation of the tech- 
nical press and the major abstracting and 
indexing societies. In fact, we consider their 
interest and cooperation to be one of the 
most important factors in prompt and effec- 
tive distribution, 





Improving the Rural Life of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, my col- 
leagues will recall that recently I intro- 
duced proposed legislation to establish a 
Country Life Commission. The purpose 
of the measure would be to take a long- 
range look at problems and challenges 
in agriculture, and come. up with some 
sound solutions on the problems we face 


today. 
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Fortunately, the Agriculture Commit- 
tee in the House of Representatives has 
seen fit to hold hearings on similar pro- 
posals pending before that body. 

I have respectfully urged that similar 
action be taken as early as possible in 
the Senate. 

In view of the fact that we have been 
unsuccessful in resolving our farm prob- 
lems—as evidenced by the discussions 
currently now going on in the Senate—a 
long-range, objective look at the agri- 
cultural scene, I believe, is definitely 
merited. 

As always, I am of course delighted 
to see individuals and groups, on their 
own initiative, attempting also to deal 
with challenges in a particular field. 

I am especially referring to the activi- 
ties of the American Country Life Asso- 
ciation, which has as its objective the 
encouragement and promotion of more 
satisfactory and wholesome rural life in 
America. 

The annual conference of this asso- 
ciation is scheduled for July 13 and 14, 
1959. The theme of this conference is, 
‘Making the Most of Human Resources 
Through Community Development.” 

Among the specific topics to be dis- 
cussed at the meetings are: 

Economic. adjustments in rural life 
and agriculture; 

The rural community as a unit for 
rural development; 

Rural educational] institutions and 
agencies responsible for development. 

Recently, I received from Roy C. Buck, 
president of the American Country Life 
Association, a statement of the purposes 
and objectives of that organization. Be- 
lieving that this represents a thoughtful, 
constructive approach to dealing with 
the problems now in agriculture, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the state- 
ment printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

The purpose: 

To study and promote discussion of the 
problems and objectives in country life. 

To clarify and integrate the objectives and 
efforts of various agencies and organizations 
that work with rural people. 

To facilitate means of the attainment of 
these objectives. 

To sponsor meetings for discussion and 
media for analysis of problems, trends, and 
influences affecting the pattern of American 
country living. 

To evaluate the special contributions of 
country people to American citizenship and 
freedom, 

To aid in rural improvement. 





Our Agricultural Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS * 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, it is unfortunately true that it 
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has become popular to be against agri- 
culture and to oppose the efforts of those 
of us who seek to solve the many and per- 
plexing problems of this important phase 
of our economy. 

It is deplorable that much of the pub- 
licity so unfavorable to our farmer's is 
based on information coming from the 
Department of Agriculture. The impres- 
sion left on casual readers of press and 
periodicals is that farmers are chiselers 
and seekers after handouts. If the truth 
were told in full, the public would have a 
far different picture. 

The current newsletter of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. IKxarp] tell€ in a 
clear and concise manner some of the 
favorable aspects of the agricultural pro- 
gram which ought to be read and remem- 
bered as the Congress prepares to wrestle 
with some of our most troublesome prob- 
lems. 

The newsletter follows: 

(By Congressman Frank IKARD) 


Recently the House acted upon the ap- 
propriation for the Department of Agricul- 
ture. While there can be no real question 
but what our present agricultural program 
needs to be changed in many respects—in 
fact, probably completely reworked—there 
is a great deal of misunderstanding about 
the program, and about the use for which 
the funds appropriated are used. Many 
implications recently in the press leave the 
impression that all of the money spent by 
the Department of Agriculture goes directly 
into a farm subsidy program. The truth of 
the matter is that a great number of ac- 
tivities are carried on by the Department of 
Agriculture for the benefit of the public 
generally and should not be charged to the 
farmer or to those engaged in farming ex- 
clusively. In the first place, the Depart- 
ment is the largest regulatory body in the 
Federal Government. It administers over 
50 different laws, many of which protect the 
consumer, such as insuring clean, healthy 
meat and poultry through Federal inepec- 
tion, and the grading of meat products. 
Second, all of the farm commodity export 
program is is handled through the Depart- 
ment. Third, millions of dollars in the 
form of loans.are made annually through 
the Farmers Home Administration and the 
REA. This money is all in the form of 
loans, and the rate of repayment has been 
very high. The Department also conducts 
an extensive market research program which 
has developed new handling methods of 
farm produce and has provided the tech- 
nique for reducing food handling costs, all 
of which are of primary benefit to the con- 
suming publie, and about $22 million a 
year is spent on the eradication of brucel- 
losis which is primarily a program to pro- 
tect the health of the public. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture also disposes, through 
sales to friendly foreign countries, of a sub- 
stantial part of our agricultural surpluses. 
Up to now they have sold over $7'% billion 
worth. It also administers the school lunch 
program and the program which provides 
dairy products to veterans in Armed Forces 
hospitals. In addition, the Department also 
handles soil and water conservation work 
which is one of the most vital and impor- 
tant programs to those of us living in the 
Southwest. The simple point is that even 
though there is a need for substantial 
revision in our agricultural program, much 
of the expenditures that are allegedly 
charged up to the farmer never reach him 
but are spent on programs for public 
benefit. 
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Text of Remarks by the Honorable 
Sumner G. Whittier, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, Memorial Day Serv- 
ices, May 31, 1959, VA Center, Moun- 


tain Home, Tenn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, each year, Memorial Day is ob- 
served in a fitting manner at the Veter- 
ans’ Administration facility at Mountain 
Home, Tenn. The setting, the program 
arrangement, and the whole atmosphere 
make this an inspiring occasion. We 

«were delighted to have as the -principal 
speaker for the Memorial Day services 
this year the Honorable Sumner G. Whit- 
tier, the able Administrator of Veterans’ 

Affairs. He delivered a wonderful ad- 

dress. It moved and inspifed a large 

audience. The address is of such im- 

portance I feel that it should be included 

in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, that it 
might be widely available. 

Text oF REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE SUMNER 
G. WHITTIER, ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ 
AFFaIrs, Memoria Day SERVICES, May 31, 
1959, VA CENTER, MOUNTAIN HOME, TENN. 


“I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help. My help cometh 
from the Lord, which made heaven and 
earth.” 

‘How fitting seem the words of the warrior- 
poet King David on this Memorial Day, 1959; 
at this spot hallowed by the even rows of 
graves of men fallen in battle; with these 
majestic hills standing silent watch over the 
dead. 

And how comforting are the words as we 
stand here and ponder the meaning of life 
and death on this earth—a small planet 
spinning around a small star in an infinite 
universe with an infinite number of stars. 

As I look out over these even rows of white 
markers, and at this replica of the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier, framed in the fresh 
new green of springtime, how much, I think, 
is this Memorial Day, 1959, like the Memorial 
Days I used to know ag a school boy in New 
England. 

The setting may be different, but what 
memories these silent graves evoke! 

Veterans of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, in faded uniforms, visited my school 
and delivered their speeches, and we went out 
to the cemetery—past the forsythia bursting 
in explosions of gold and the perfumed purple 
of the lilacs—and scanned the white graves, 
so much like these graves at Mountain Home, 
and listened to the speakers intoning their 
message of everlasting remembrance of the 
dead. 

Only there-was a difference between those 
Memorial Days and this. Then, we were 
very young, and war was something out of 
the past. Its sacrifices and heartaches were 
ghosts of half-remembered days long ago. 
We who were young had not known war. 
The spring was so fresh with a burst of new 
life that we did not dwell long on the memo- 
ries of death. 

But today we live in a different world, and 
we cannot look upon these graves with the 
detachment of youth. 


‘ 
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For in our own time this generation has 
come to know war at first hand, in all its 
stark terror and destruction; and not just 
once, but two times, three times,.and for 
some of you here today, four times. Four 
wars in a single life-span. We have known 
entire cities razed to dusty rubble: and tor- 
ture camps where fine young Americans 
were subjected to brainwashing, more vicious 
than anything dreamed of by the Inquisitors 
of Spain; and the dry heat of furnaces where 
men and women were roasted to death by the 
millions; and bombs lazily floating down 
from the blue sky on a spring day like this, 
exploding in a deafening roar of twisted 
metal and shrieking, maimed mankind. 

Today, as we stand here, we see not the 
graves of remote warriors, but the graves of 
our brothers, our fathers, our sons, our fel- 
lows-in-arms. We know how they died, for 
war ig still fresh in the minds of our 
generation. 

And sorrowing for the loss of our departed 
comrades, we ask ourselves, “Why did they 
die?” And we cannot be content with the 
answer in this uneasy hour of Geneva and 
Quemoy and Berlin, that “They died to make 
the world safe for democracy.” 

For how safe is the world for democracy, 
when Soviet Prime Minister Nikita S. 
Khrushchev boasts to a visiting group of 
néwspaper editors that his country has the 
power to wipe the Western nations off the 
face of the earth? 

How safe, when Soviet First Deputy 
Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan, revealed dur- 
ing his recent visit to America: “I have seen 
a@ secret motion picture made of the results 
of a hydrogen bomb explosion. We are 
building and building, and yet one explo- 
sion would be enough to annihilate every- 
thing.” 

Just think. The blockbuster, the biggest 
bomb in World War Two, measured six tons 
of TNT. Then came the atom bomb, and 
the ton of TNT became absolutely useless as 
@ measure. A new unit was devised—a 
kiloton, a thousand tons of TNT. 

And then came the hydrogen bomb, and 
the kiloton went out of date. We created 
still a mew measure—a megation, a million 
tons of TNT. 

Can you picture one megaton? If you 
loaded TNT on freight cars, you would have 
a string of cars stretching all the way from 
Mountain Home to Union Station in Wash- 
ton, D.C. One megaton. 

How safe is the world for democracy, 
when man finally has unleashed the dark 
secret of complete and total annihilation? 
When the countries of the world scramble 
furiously to increase the deadly might of 
their weapons of war? When conferences 
among nations turn into wrangles of “nyets” 
of stony-eyed leaders from behind the Iron 
Curtain? When Russians cast not-so-subtle 
hints of their power to destroy entire coun- 
tries? 

Is this ‘peace’? No. Our brothers who 
lie forever still in these graves, and in graves 
the world over died to maintain freedom— 
but liberty is still being threatened. The 
nations of the world teeter dangerously on 
the edge of eternal oblivion. After all the 
thousands of years of his existence, man 
finally holds in the palm of his hand the 
means of ending life on this whirling planet. 

We know no easy answers, no quick pana- 
ceas, to this dilemma of the modern world. 
We know there are none. Though our hearts 
fervently desire a just and lasting peace in 
which men can live together in true brother- 
hood. 

When each of us proves equal to the pres- 
ent challenge, as the-men here buried proved 
their courage and love at the cost of life, 
then shall we have made their sacrifice 
secure. 
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Then shall we know that the sacrifice of 
these honored dead, will not have been in 
vain. In death, they contributed something 
even more precious than life itself—a way to 
peace, and with it liberty and justice, not 
just for our generation, but for all the gen- 
erations to come. As each of them in his 
hour sought an answer to the demands of 
liberty, so each of us in our moment of 
challenge must seek our understanding. , 

Today we search our hearts for answers 
here at Mountain Home, lifting our eyes to 
these stréng and serene hills, from whence 
cometh the help of the Lord our Creator. 

Here, in this great Volunteer State of 
Tennessee, the glories of America’s past are 
intertwined with the dreams of her vast 
future. We can gain fresh, new perspectives, 
as though we were standing on a hilltop. 

Here the past becomes real and mean- 
ingful. We can almost see Robert Young, 
hero of the American Revolution, who lived 
on these very grounds and who joined Tipton 
at Sycamore Shoals. We-can almost smell 
the gunpowder at Kings Mountain, where 
the Americans conquered the British—a bat- 
tle considered by many historians as a turn- 
ing point in the war. 

We can almost sense the excitement of 
112 years ago this month, when Governor 
Brown called on Tennessee to furnish three 
regiments to serve in the War with Mexico, 
and 30,000. willing volunteers stepped for- 
ward. Every schoolboy knows how Tennes- 
see earned its proud title, the “Volunteer 
State.” 

We can almost feel the fierce sense of 
supreme individuality of those early citizens 
who formed the independent State of Frank- 
lin, with Jonesboro its capital, a bare 6 
miles from here. 

And we can still savor the pride of Ten- 
nessee at sending three of her sons to the 
White House—salty Andrew Jackson, James 
K. Polk, and Andrew Johnson. 

And here, amid these ghosts of a glorious 
past, are the bright promise and rich antici- 
pation of the future, shining as clearly and 
invitingly as the sun overhead. For only a 
little to the west of here is Oak Ridge, the 
atomic energy capital of the world. 

Here man is looking ahead. Here is the 
heart of research and development that can 
harness the mighty energy of the atom for 
the good of mankind—for the same source 
that can create nuclear bombs can also cre- 
ate health and well-being for all the people 
of this globe. 

Think what Oak Ridge has contributed 
to medicine—radioisotopes to diagnose ill- 
ness and disability more thoroughly and 
more accurately than ever before; and how 
proud I am of our VA researchers who, with 
atomic scientists 4t Oak Ridge and else- 
where, have led the way. 

And now, with the inspiration and guid- 
ance of your atomic energy capital of the 
world, our own VA hospital in Omaha, Nebr., 
soon will become the first hospital in the 
United States to get a nuclear reactor of its 
own-—a small brother of the giant reactor at 
Oak Ridge. 


Buried deep in the ground for the sake of 
safety, think what this reactor can mean to 
the march of medicine. Now-we will be able 
to probe the secrets of life itself—how the 
food we eat becomes energy and muscle and 
bone and sinew; what the human body does 
with its chemicals. Now we will be able to 
make more progress in treating brain tumors 
with radio active boron, a substance avail- 
able only in the immediate neighborhood of a 
reactor. 

Yes, this is as much a part of the atomic 
age in which we live as are atomic power- 
plants and atomic submarines and atomic 
bombs. And we are only on the threshold; 
what we have known is but a slight sampling 
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of what we shall know in the days and 
decades ahead. 

What lessons can we learn from the past as 
it has been written on the pages of history, 
and from the ftiture which we can see now 
but as through a glass darkly? What lessons 
can we learn as we stand. before these graves, 
surrounded by these hills, where past and fu- 
ture merge in a mysterious symphony of 
human existence? 

I think one important lesson is this: 

What has distinguished America in the 
past, and what will distinguish her in the 
future, are the dreams and ideals that burn 
richly and steadly in the hearts of her cit- 
izens. We do not shape our ideals to fit 
our lives; we shape our lives to fit our ideals. 
And further, if the need arises, we have al- 
ways been and shall always be willing to die 
for the high principles upon which this Re- 
public was founded and built. 

Robert Young and all the other heroes of 
the Revolution; the 30,000 Tennessee vol- 
unteers of the Mexican War; those rugged 
individualists of the State of Franklin; the 
dedicated scientists at Oak Ridge; the men 
who lie in this sacred ground—they knew and 
understood this truth. They knew the 
strength and the power of an idea—a tiny 
impulse of the brain powerful enough to 
reshape a world. 

We who are Americans, are idealists; we are 
dreamers. Yet at the same time we are a 
people of action. We do not fear bold visions; 
of striking westward across uncharted for- 
ests and plains and deserts; of conquering 
the atom; of sailing under the ice to the 
North Pole; of training men for flights into 
the cold, silence of outer space; of dredging 
the St. Lawrence River so that massive ocean 
liners can travel to the heartlands of Amer- 
ica; of searching for cures for diseases once 
thought incurable; of probing into the very 
nature of life itself. 

And now we are coming to what I believe 
is the deep, underlying meaning of the sac- 
rifice of these heroes who lie here, and of our 
war dead who lie in graves the world over. . 

They sacrificed their lives for the cause of 
liberty and freedom on this earth—for with- 
out liberty and freedom, there can be no 
ideals; there can be no dreams. 

The mind of man cannot live in a strait- 
jacket. It must be free to soar to limit- 
less heights. It must be nourished in the 
sunlight of liberty and freedom. If it is not, 
it will wither and we shall end up, not with 
man, but with a living robot. 

Man must be free. It is as simple as that. 
Man must be free. 

When man is free, when his mind is free 
to think and to dream, he need not live in 
constant cringing fear of Russian threats, of 
hydrogen bombs, of the total annihilation of 
war. For he can meet the challenges, brave- 
ly and with the infinite richness of his 
imagination. 


Not long ago I stood in Tillyschantz, a little _ 


German town on the Czechoslovak border. 
There in all its ugliness and terror, I saw 
what fear can do to men and to nations. I 
saw the brutal thing that Winston Churchill 
called the Iron Curtain. 

I saw, every 200 yards, towers with booted 
guards with rifles slung over their shoulders, 
or tommyguns in their hands. I saw elec- 
trified barbed wire strung for hundreds of 
miles. Touch it and die. I saw land mines 
spread to blow off the legs of any man who 
dared to try to escape. And trip flares— 
catch your foot in that wire and a shooting 
rocket makes you a brilliant target for those 
gunsights overhead. 

I saw the great strip of plowed earth, in- 
spected morning and night. They plow the 
land so that inspecting teams can see the 
footprints of ee ee to muster the 
courage to warider terrifying acres. 
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This is the Iron Curtain, or more literally, 
the curtain of fear. This is what can hap- 
pen when freedom is allowed to die. 

What a contrast between that land and 


this. 

In America, in freedom and liberty, man 
has met challenges before. Witness the 
greatness and might of our beloved country. 
And he can meet them again and again. 

But he must be free. 

This is the message of the brave men who 
lie beneath these rows of white markers, 
watched over forever by these hills. This 
is the meaning of their sacrifice. 

As the poet said: 


“May we, their grateful children, learn 
Their strength, who lie beneath this sod, 
Who went through fire and death to earn 
At last the accolade of God. 
In shining rank on rank arrayed. 
They march, the legions of the Lord; 
He is their Captain unafraid, 
The Prince of Peace who brought a 
sword.” 





H. R. Gross, Taxpayers’ Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league from Iowa {[Mr. Gross] has 
earned and received the deep respect of 
the Members of this body for his un- 
flagging attention to the details of all 
legislation reaching the floor. His dedi- 
cated work and study has, in instance 
after instance, resulted in the improve- 
ment of bills before they are passed. In 
almost every one of these instances a sav- 
ings to the country’s taxpayers has re- 
sulted. Although no accurate reckon- 
ing of the total amount Mr. Gross’ ef- 
forts have saved the taxpayers, undoubt- 
edly it runs into the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. As a taxpayer myself, 
I take this means of expressing my deep 
appreciation to him, and in so doing 
know I reflect the similar appreciation 
of many millions of his fellow citizens. 
Staff Reporter Jack Eisen of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald took note 
of Congressman Gross’ commendable 
work in the following article appearing in 
this morning’s paper: 

REPRESENTATIVE Gross TrLTs AGAIN IN 

BEHALF OF THE TAXPAYER 
(By Jack Eisen) 

The House was about to vote $100 million 
yesterday to keep things humming on Capi- 
tol Hill in the coming fiscal year. 

It looked as if nobody was going to talk 
against it. Such things just aren’t done 
among gentlemen, 

Then up popped a wiry little man from 
Waterloo) Iowa. If nobody else was going 
to ask the embarrassing questions, he would. 
And he did, 

. The man was Representative H. R. Gross, 
@ Republican whosé¢ favorite topic is the tax- 
payers’ money and whose aim is saving it. 


He’s been at it now for 10 years in the House. _ 


How much Gross wanted to know, will 
“this new dream castle down here on Inde- 
pendence Avenue”—the third House Office 
Building—cost when it’s finished? 
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When, after insistent prodding, he got the 
figure—$82 million—Gross shook his head. 
“That’s worse than I thought,” he said. 

But he admitted that any attempt to keep 
from spending the latest $16.5 million in- 
stallment would be hopeless, considering that 
3-block hole in the ground where the build- 
ing will be erected. 

Somebody reminded Gross that the project 
was a special pet of House Speaker Sam Ray- 
BURN, Democrat, Texas, who heads the House 
Office Building Commission. 

“I understand that perfectly,” Gross re- 
plied. “It’s still the taxpayers’ money being 
spent.” 

The bill, which.carries $42.4 million for 
operating expenses of the House and the 
balance for other Capitol Hill costs, was 
voted unanimously. By this time Gross was 
eyeing some suspicious language in the next 
bill coming up on the floor. 

Gross is*a never-ending source of amaze- 
ment among his colleagues for spotting pro- 
spective leaks from:-the Federal Treasury. 

“I don’t spend much time fishing or golf- 
ing or at the beach,” the 59-year-old former 
newspaperman and ra@io newscaster ex- 
plained to a reporter. 

He thinks the District has to be frugal, too, 
and that the Federal Government must be 
frugal with the District beyond what he 
calls “an adequate annual contribution.” 





Military Discharges 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee, I 
have followed with great interest the de- 
velopment of the bill H.R. 88 with re- 
spect to military discharges, introduced 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Doyte]. : 

I fully support this measure because I 
believe that it will, if enacted, provide 
relief for some people who today have 
derogatory discharges which are not 
truly reflective of their character and 
worth as American citizens. 

At this point I would also like to indi- 
cate my understanding of H.R. 88 and 
the necessity for its enactment. 

The proposed legislation, as recom- 
mended by the committee, will make the 
following changes in the law with regard 
to. the review of discharges of service 
personnel: 

First. It will require the Boards of Re- 
view, Discharges; and Dismissals, as well 
as the Boards for the Correction of Mili- 
tary, Naval, and Air Force Records to 
operate under uniform procedures estab- 
lished by the’ Secretary of Defense, 
That uniformity does not exist today. 

Second. It will require the boards to 
take into consideration the following 
factors in all cases that are being re- 
viewed by the respecive boards: 

(a) The conditions that prevailed at 
the time the incident, statement, atti- 


' tude, or act which led to the original 


discharge or dismissal; 
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(b) The age of the individual at the 
time of the incident, statement, attitude, 
or act which led to the original discharge 
or dismissal; 

(c) The normal punishment that 
might have been adjudged had the act 
or incident been committed in civilian 
life; 

(ad) The moral turpitude, if any, in- 
volved in the incident, statement, atti- 
tude, or act which led to the discharge or 
dismissal. 

These will be the minimum criteria for 
all future reviews. ‘The boards may es- 
tablish other criteria. 

Third. In addition, all boards will be 
authorized to award an Exemplary Re- 
habilitation Certificate in those cases 
where the individual requesting a review 
of his discharge or dismissal introduces 
evidence of not less than 3 years of ex- 
emplary postservice conduct in justifica- 
tion of his reqw@pst for a review of his 
discharge or dismissal. The same cri- 
teria will be applicable in these cases as 
in all other cases reviewed by the boards. 
But under the proposed legislation, the 
boards will be required to take into con- 
sideration, as a factor, postservice con- 
duct indicating that the individual has 
rehabilitated himself, that his character 
is yood, and that his conduct, activities, 
and habits since discharge have been ex- 
emplary for a period of not less than 3 
years following discharge. 

Fourth. The committee also recom- 
mends two additional changes in existing 
law dealing with the Boards of Review, 
Discharges, and Dismissals. 

At present these boards do not have 
authority to review the sentences of gen- 
eral courts-martial since discharges is- 
issued pursuant to a general courts- 
martial can be reviewed by the Boards 
for the Correction of Military, Naval, or 
Air Force Records. However, an:indi- 
vidual with a dishonorable or bad- 
conduct discharge issued pursuant to a 
general courts-martial will, under the 
proposed legislation, be able to submit his 
case to the Boards of Review, Discharges, 
and Dismissals in order that that Board, 
composed entirely of military officers, 
may first review the case before it is 
again submitted for review by the Board 
for the Correction of Military, Naval, or 
Air Force Records, which is composed 
entirely. of civilians. 

In addition, the committee has elim- 
inated the termination date, contained 
in present law, for the filing of applica- 
tions of review by the Boards of Review, 
Discharges, and Dismissals. Under 
present law, the review must be requested 
within 15 years after discharge, or 15 
years after June 22, 1944, whichever is 
later. 

More than 278,000 persons have re- 
ceived administrative undesirable dis- 
charges since 1940. 

More than 200,000 persons have re- 
ceived bad conduct and dishonorable 
discharges since 1940. 
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Pressure Groups and Race Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I received a copy of the Sunday, 
May 31, 1959, issue of the Herald, South 
Carolina’s leading Negro newspaper, pub- 
lished in Anderson, S.C. This outstand- 
ing newspapér contained a front page 
editorial, in which Publisher Davis Lee 
comments on the adverse effect which 
pressure groups are having on race rela- 
tions in the South and throughout the 
country. This editorial is of great im- 
portance to the thinking people of this 
country, and I feel privileged to insert it 
herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
under leave heretofore granted: 


PRESSURE GROUPS HAVE AROUSED PREJUDICE, 
BITTERNESS, AND HaTRED NEVER HEARD OF 
BEFORE IN THIS NATION 


(By Davis Lee, publisher) 


Racial prejudice, bigotry, and intolerance 
is on the increase in this great country of 
ours. Rape, murder, floggings, denial of ele- 
mentary rights, and a rising tide of hatred 
is sweeping our land. 

The black man and the white man have 
squared off at each other. The smiles and 
the friendly feelings that once existed be- 
tween the two races have disappeared. The 
lines of communications, that once was a 
great help to both groups, have been broken 
off. o 

It appears on the surface that our highly 
developed educational system, and our re- 
ligious institutions, have all failed in doing 
the job of disseminating knowledge and the 
true spirit of brotherhood that they were 
established to do. There seems to be no edu- 
cational, religious, moral, or economic force 
in existence in this Nation to restore the 
reason, sanity, and balance that both races 
need so badly at this time. 

One begins to wonder just what has hap- 
pened to our people. No one has more to 
lose than us, and we have everything to gain 
by being sensible, intelligent, and reasonable. 

Let me state here that I am not an Uncle 
Tom, and I feel that I am a full-fledged, 
true-blooded American, who is entitled to en- 
joy every_right, every privilege, and oppor- 
tunity that is enjoyed by any other Ameri- 
can. But I don’t believe that we will ever 
achieve our full potentiality by pressure, 
agitation, and force. I am opposed to forced 
integration, and I am opposed to forced seg- 
regation. You don’t enjoy the friendship, 
help, counsel, and good will of those that you 
make mad. . 

This race issue has gott>n out of hand to 
the extent that our race has been set back 
from 15 to 25 years, and the only ones who 
have benefited are the pressure groups and 
a few unscrupulous politicans. Those of us 
who have gone abroad with these agitators 
have become willing tools of the Communists. 
They have set out to divide us, and then 
conquer us. 

Practically everyone knows how some Negro 
newspapers and the NAACP have tried, and 
are still trying, to destroy me because of my 
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views. 'Théy have, by pressure, forced many 
people to shun me, and have caused me to 
lose thousands of dollars worth of business. 

Recently Mr. Constantine Brown, famous 
columnist for the Washington Evening Star, 
quoted an editorial of mine. He wrote me 
that the NAACP hit the ceiling, and that a 
Negro paper in Baltimore told him to stay 
clear of me, that I am not the owner of Lee 
Publications. However, it doesn’t matter to 
me who hits the ceiling, I am going to lay 
it on the line in this editorial. . 

The white man has done more for the 
Negro than the Negro would have done for 
him had their positions been reversed. The 
southern white man has done more for the 
Negro than the Negro was able to do for 
himself, and there are thousands of southern 
white people who are still doing for the Negro 
more than he can do for himself. 

When we were first brought to this coun- 
try we could not speak the English lan- 
guage, but the southern white man through 
patience and understanding taught us the 
grand Anglo-Saxon language. When we were 
first brought to this country we were wor- 
shiping the cow, the sun, and the moon— 
everything was God to us but the true and 
living God. 

The southern white man taught us to be- 
lieve in the real God, and in Christ, the 
Saviour of all men, black and white. This 
one revelation changed us from a savage into 
the likeness of God with a soul to save. 

Once we embraced Christianity we became 
a different people, and through our simple 
religious concept, thousands became our 
friends and benefactors. We had God on our 
side and in our corner. White people began 
to cultivate us as friends, as trusted and 
loyal people. The slaveowners had so much 
faith in us, that when they went off to the 
War Between the States over us, that they 
left black men behind to care for their wives 
and children. 

They could not have paid us a finer tribute 
than this. No slaveowner was afraid that 
we would force our attention upon his wife. 
We were people of character; we had demon- 
strated that we could be trusted. 

The southern white man, after emancipa- 
tion, did not inaugurate this system of segre- 
gation that we have now. The separate 
church was started by Richard Allen, founder 
of the great African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In fact, by his doctrine in which 
he urged Negroes to establish their own 
churches, schools, and businesses, he may 
rightfully be regarded as the father of Negro 
progress in this Nation. 

Following his teachings and examples, 
Negroes everywhere began to establish their 
own churches. One hundred years ago there 
were more Negro members at the First Bap- 
tist Church in Newnan, Ga., than there were 
white members, but the Negro members 
wanted their own church, and they asked 
their white pastor for letters to join a Negro 
church. 

Right after emancipation Negro and white 
Kids attended the same schools in many 
southern communities. It was the Negro 
leaders of that day who felt that our kids 
would do better in our own schools. 

No fairminded person, black or white, will 
deny that the Negro has made his greatest 
strides in the South, and the only Negroes 
who are leaving the South today for other 
sections of this Nation, are the misfits, the 
square pegs in round holes. The educated, 
intelligent Negroes realize that the South 
offers our race its greatest opportunity, and 
that our best friends are here, 
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The Negro enjoys the kind of individual 
respect in the South that he does not enjoy 
in any other section of this Nation. There 
are a very few banks in the South that 
Negroes do not carry the keys to. In many 
towns and cities, the leading white business- 
men never go into a barbershop operated by 
whites. They go-to the barbershop operated 
for them by Negroes. 

Recently I interviewed a Negro in Law- 
renceville, Ga., who graduated from the 
University of Georgia at Athens, Ga., 40 
years ago. No one objected to him attend- 
ing the university because everyone knew 
that he was seeking an education, and not 
forced integration. 

Because of the interest that southern 
white people have in us, the southern Negro 
owns more businesses, more homes, has finer 
schools, and controls more wealth than do 
the Negroes anywhere else in the world. 

In our city we have a total population of 
42,000. About 9,000-of these are Negroes. 
We employ more Negroes than any other 
Negro business. And all of the Negro busi- 
nesses combined in our city do not employ 
100 Negroes. This means that our people 
are dependent upon the white people for 
their livelihood and survival. This is true 
throughout the South, and throughout this 
Nation. , 

One begins to feel that the southern 
Negro has not only been misled, but he is a 
tool. He has been poisoned against true, 
tried, and trusted friends and benefactors. 
He has been made to feel and to believe that 
white people are his enemies, that they are 
against his best interest. ‘These pressure 
groups have sowed well the seeds of sus- 
picion. Their mass appeals have created in 
our people the kind of bitterness and re- 
sentment never seen before in this Nation. 
They have done such an effective job that 
many Negroes who knew better won’t listen 
to a Negro leader now unless he carries two 
guns and curses white people out. 

Many Negro preachers are preaching inte- 
gration and race hate instead of preaching 
Jesus Christ and true brotherhood. A large 
number of our teachers are for forced inte- 
gration even though it may result in them 
losing their jobs. Yet no sensible person is 
going to take biscuits off his own table. 

Unemployment among Negroes has reached 
an alarming stage, and is still mounting be- 
cause of .pressure, agitation, and because of 
the changed attitude of our people. 

We can enjoy the dignity of man, and re- 
ceive all of the courtesies, respect to which 


we are entitled if we will just use a little 


commonsense. Be tactful, diplomatic, cour- 
teous and act intelligent. You can still 
catch more flies with molasses than you can 
with vinegar. 

There is one thing that should keep us on 
an even keel during this crisis. If you need 
several hundred dollars, need your home fi- 
nanced, need a car financed, or need any 
real help, to whom will you have to go to 
get it? A 

The Negro who has money, property, and 


security is not going to help the less for- 


tunate members of his race. Eighty percent 
of the Negroes in the South are wholly de-~ 
pendent upon the white pegple for survival, 
and this is true throughout the Nation. 
When you are the other fellow’s equal then 
you don’t have té go, to him for help. So 
be sure that you don’t need him before you 
start popping off. You don’t have to be an 
Uncle Tom, be a man, but be a sensible man. 


Pressure and agitation are not going to 
solvé our problem, j 
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Progress in Air Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a well-established fact that the con- 
tinued progress of commerce and indus- 
try in the Chicago area is predicated on 
the continued advances made by our 
airlines. Pan American World Airways 
has applied to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for authority to operate between 
Chicago and Tokyo and beyond by way 
of Alaska. 

Fortunately, this application has been 
greeted with enthusiasm by the news- 
papers of Chicago and by various civic 
bodies. Certainly it behooves us all who 
have an interest in the continued 
growth of Chieago to be concerned with 
this application of Pan American. 

Editorials from the Chicago Daily 
News issue of May 21, 1959, entitled 
“Bring in the Jets,” and from the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times issue of May 20, 1959, 
entitled “‘To Link Chicago and Tokyo,” 
now follow: 

[From the Chicago Daily News, May 21, 

1959] 
BRING IN THE JETS 

The domestic airlines are fighting the 
application of Pan American World Airways 
to give direct service from Chicago to the 
Orient by jet aircraft. The motives of the 
objecting carriers_are neither mysterious nor 
censurable; they naturally want to haul 
passengers to the west coast for the Pacific 
takeoff. 

.But such business considerations should 
no more influence the decision of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board than the desire of the 
railroads to handicap the airlines. 

Swift, high-capacity jetliners can now 
bring Tokyo within 15 hours of Chicago— 
a saving of 16 hours over present schedules. 
The advantages of this to Chicago and the 
traveling public appear overwhelming. In 
the forthcoming hearings, we trust the CAB 
will keep first things first. 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, May 20, 1959] 

To. LINK CHICAGO AND Tokyo 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has agreed to 
hold hearings on a proposal for direct one- 
stop: jet flights between Chicago and the 
Orient. Permission for such flights, via the 
Great Circle route, is sought by Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, which also wants to provide 
similar service from five east coast cities and 


- Detroit. 


At present, passengers from Chicago and 
the other cities must first fly to the west 
coast and transfer to transpacific planes. 
Pan Am’s plan to originate flights from Chi- 
cago and the other cities was opposed by 
domestic airlines, but the CAB wisely 
brushed the objections aside. 

There is no reason whatever why Chicago 
should not be a gateway for direct flights 
to the Far East, just as it is a gateway for 
direct flights to Europe and Mexico. This 
arrangement might cut into the domestic 
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lines that haul passengers from Chicago 
and the other cities to the west coast gate- 
ways, but that is hardly sufficient cause for 
denying Chicago its right to be an interna- 
tional air center. 

What with transfers and conventional pis- 
ton-engine planes, the total elapsed time 
from Chicago to Tokyo is now about 30 
hours. The direct jet flight, with a refuel- 
ing stop at Anchorage, Alaska, would re- 
duce this by more than half—to a scheduled 
14 hours and 45 minutes. 

Northwest Orient Airlines is presently the 
only American carrier authorized to,fly the 
Great Circle route, while Pan Am files the 
longer island-hopping route. But President 
Eisenhower rightly has called for competitive 
transpacific service, along the lines proposed 
by Pan Am. The CAB’s decision to consider 
Pan Am’s plan in its original form is a step 
in the right direction and good news for 
Chicago. 





Feeding the Hungry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, as 
one vitally interested in the use of 
American farm surpluses to meet some 
of the widespread human hunger which 
afflicts our world, I was very much im- 
pressed with a letter sent to me by a 
vacation church school class of the First 
Congregational Church of De Smet, 
S. Dak. This letter, signed by Berna- 
dine Penney, Ricky Williamson, Mar- 
garet Pratt, and Bob Montross, em- 
braces sound Christian ethics and, in 
my judgment, good commonsense. 

If properly used, our food surpluses 
can become a great instrument for peace 
and freedom. Most of the people of 
the world are more impressed by Amer- 
ica’s agricultural productivity than by 
our factories and laboratories. As the 
author of legislation designed to make 
greater use of our food reserves in feed- 
ing the hungry, I am especially pleased 
that young people in my home State 
share the same concern. Believing that 
it will be of interest to my colleagues 
in the Congress, I include at this point 
in the Recorp the letter sent to me by 
the four above-mentioned church school 
students: — 

First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
De Smet, S. Dak., May 27, 1959. 
Hon. Representative Grorce McGovERN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR REPRESENTATIVE MCGOVERN: Our va- 
cation church school ciass has been studying 
how people live all over the world. We 
learned in our lessons that most of the 
people in the world are much poorer and 
hungrier than we are. 

We have found out that our country 
raises much more food than we can eat and 
that the extra is stored away instead of 
being given to those who are hungry. We 
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were told that storing the extra food costs 
millions of dollars. Why can’t that money 
be used to give out the food and feed the 
starving people in our country and in the 
rest of the world? Jesus taught people to 
share what they had with others. Why can’t 
we do what he taught us to do? We were 
told that the problem is not this simple, but 
we feel that things should be changed. 

We also read many terrible things about 
war. We looked at pictures of people whose 
homes were bombed. We heard the story 
of how our country killed many, many people 
in two cities in Japan in World War II with 
atomic bombs. We didn’t know that our 
own country had done such bad things. 

We don’t think it is right for the United 
States to spend so much money on weapons 
and s0 little to help others. Can’t this be 
changed soon? 

Please write and tell us what you think 
about these things and what you are doing 
about them. 

Sincerely, 
BERNADINE PENNEY (Age 11). 
RIicKY WILLIAMSON (Age 12). 
Marcarer Pratr (Age 12). 
Bos Montross (Age 12). 





Excerpts From Address by Paul M. But- 
ler, Chairman of Democratic National 
Committee, Before the Western States 
Democratic Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. Presfdent, 
during the Western States Democratic 
Conference, which was held in Denver 
in May, a fine address was given by the 
chalrman of the Democratic National 
Committee, Paul M. Butler. 

Mr. Butler voiced an impressive call 
to action in support of the principles to 
which our party is dedicated; and he 
echoed many of the sentiments I have 
expressed about the necessity to have 
our party fulfill its pledges if it expects 
a vote of confidence in 1960. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from his fine address 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 


There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts from the address were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Excerpts From SPEECH or Paut M. BUTLER, 
CHAIRMAN, Democratic NaTIonaL Com- 
MITTEE, BEFORE WESTERN STATES DeEeMo- 
CRATIC CONFERENCE, DENVER, CoLo., May 16, 
1959 f 


The great victory won by our party at the 
polls only a few short months ago placed 
upon us an enormous responsibility. It con- 
stituted a stimulating challenge and a tre- 
mendous opportunity. 

It was a stimulating challenge to the in- 
genuity of our leadership, to the creativeness 
of our imagination, to the caltber of our vi- 
sion, and to the boldness of our courage. 
Rarely before has the need for these qualities 
been more clearly evidenced by the nature 
of the times in which we live. 2 


It was a golden opportunity for our party 
to further the great ideals espoused by peace- 
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ful, awe inspiring social, econeriic and po- 
litical revolution of the Roosevelt and Tru- 
man eras. It was an opportunity to enlarge 
the boundaries of human freedom and co- 
operation. It was an opportunity to estab- 
lish once again the right of our partf, based 
squarely on the record, to lead the Nation 
once again in 1960 from the White House. 

While the results of last November were 
extremely gratifying, they were not without 
their difficulties for our national party. The 
repudiation of the lethargy and lack of lead- 
ership of the administration was overwhelm- 
ingly clear. Our mandate for positive gov- 
ernment by the Democratic Party was strong. 
But the peculiarities of the American politi- 
cal system, while greatly increasing our ma~ 
jorities in the Congress of the United States, 
left us short of the required two-thirds in 
each House necessary to override a veto of a 
lame duck Republican President. 

This was demonstrated vividly only re- 
cently when the House failed by only four 
votes to override the President's antifarmer 
veto of the important bill concerning Rural 
Electrification Administration loans. 

Since then we Democrats have been the ob- 
jects of a great outpouring of free advice 
from recently repudiated Republicans, from 
some elements of the press friendly to the 
administration and from the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers, to the effect that we had bet- 
ter abandon any ideas we had about pro- 
gressive legislation. We are told that we 
should water down any proposals that we 
might have for expanding the economy, 
building schools, reinvigorating depressed 
areas, developing our resources. They say 
that we should give up this talk about mov- 
ing America forward and settle for what is 
practical, what is attainable, and what is 
realistic. 

In other words, we are being counseled 
to repudiate our promises, ignore the wishes 
of the electorate as expressed in the No- 
vember elections, and not even to make a 
try to match our promise with our per- 
formance. 

What we are really being told is that a 
lameduck Republican administration and 
a decimated Republican congressional mi- 
nority, having suffered one of the worst re- 
pudiations in modern electoral history, 
should call the tune on legislation. 

And what is startling and frightening is 
the extent to which some Democrats have 
swallowed the hook, bait and all. 

I am positive that I speak for the over- 
whelming membership of our party in all 
sections of the Nation when I say that the 
Democratic Party is not content to let the 
Republican administration or its minority 
forces in the Congress determine what shall 
be the Democratic legislative achievements 
in the present 86th Congress. We are not 
content to have our legislative efforts cir- 
cumscribed in advance by the Republicans 
telling us what bills the President intends 
to veto. 


The Democrats are not willing to give up. 


or surrender on what should be the mini- 
mum legislative program of the Democratic 
majorities in the Congress simply because 
we are led Jo believe that it is not possible 
of attainment under existing conditions. 

We are realistic enough to know that the 
very real problems which our Nation faces 
both at home and abroad must be met with 
@ greater concern and more adequate reme- 
dies than those yet offered by this tired, un- 
imaginative administration. 

We are practical enough politicians to 
know that it was the Democratic Party that 
won the last election, and we know that the 
only way we could lose the next one is to 
act and perform just like the Republican 
Party. There could be no more certain 
guarantee of defeat. . 


To those who would say that it is un- 
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reasonable, because of a threatened Presi- 
dential veto, to push for the endctment of 
the vital Murray-Metcalf bill for aid to edu- 
cation, I say that it is disgraceful that to- 
day, 10 years after President Truman listed 
Federal aid to education as a must piece 
of legislation, that we are far short in 
schoolrooms and teachers, and still we have 
no Federal action on education. 

To those who claim that it is impractical to 
make a fight for increased defense appropria- 
tions or more adequate funds for the vital 
Development Loan Fund, and other items of 
national security, I say that it is playing 
with national safety not to do these things. 

To those who say that the Sparkman-Rains 
housing bill and the Monroney airport bill are 
irresponsible pieces of legislation, which must 
be watered down or eliminated completely, I 
ask you how responsible it is to keep on ignor- 
ing the vital needs of our Nation in these 
areas. 

Should we in the name of “respjonsibility” 
refuse to even try to write a decent farm pro- 
gram to rescue American agriculture from the 
depths to which it has been dragged under 
this administration? . 

Should we abandon any attempts to reverse 
this administration's do-nothing policies with 
regard to the development of the great 
natural resources of the West? 

I believe with all my heart and soul that 
the greatest mistake our party could make 
is to be intimidated in any way or to any 
extent by the threatened vetoes of a stand- 
pat administration and to water down our 
vital program on the grounds that it is all 
that is attainable. 

If our Nation or our party had ever been 
satisfied to strive only for what some timid 
people believed to be attainable, we would be 
@ much poorer people. 

History is replete with examples of people 
who bettered the lot of mankind by refusing 
to stop striving for what some other people 
thought could not possibly be achieved. 

If he had been guided by what was attain- 
able, Christopher Columbus never would have 
discovered the New World. 

If Thomas Jefferson had been satisfied to 
settle for what was then thought to be 
attainable, he never would have written the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The American colonists never would have 
fought the Revolution; Andrew Jackson never 
would have fought the Bank of the United 
States; the slaves never would have been 
freed; Woodrow Wilson would not have 
fought for a new economic freedom; Frank- 
lin Roosevelt never would have enunciated 
the economic bill of rights or the four free- 
doms; Harry Truman never would have pro- 
posed his program of human rights. 

And you and I would not be gathered here 
in Denver tonight if Lewis and Clark had 
listened to those who believed that it was not 
worth going west beyond St. Louis. 

The great genius of our party has always 
been that we have shown the American 
people how by their own efforts they could 
attain the things previously thought to be 
unattainable. e 

Ours has been a party which has always 
assumed it to be a part of its task to educate 
the people to the facts, to elevate their sights, 
and to lift their hearts to higher aspira- 
tions for a better life. ~ 

Our party still believes in these things 
today. 

Our course must be to remain firm but 
just in our determination to stand for the 
right as we see it. 

We must remain faithful to our pledges 
to the people and take as our proper stand- 
ard of judgment of our policies not what 
is the most expedient, not what someone be- 
lieves to be attainable, not what merely 
gives an appearance rather than a reality 
of action, but rather how fully do our acts 
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measure up to the real needs of our Nation unanimous consent that this article be can go through life without blundering. 


and our people. 

The. Democratic Party is not a party of 
accommodation or attainability or compro- 
mise. People who are willing to accommo- 
date themselves andthe objectives of the 
Democratic Party to existing obstacles and 
obstructions to achievement do not typify 
the real spirit, the true courage, or the 
genuine zeal of our party. Those who are 
content to seek only what is believed to be 
attainable, rather than to strive to achieve 
essential goals for our country and our 
people which are absolutely necessary even 
though difficult or impossible of attainment, 
do not typify the qualities of the great 
leaders of our party—Jefferson, Jackson, Wil- 
son, Roosevelt, and Truman. 

The Democratic Party is a party of prin- 
ciple. It is a party with deep convictions 
and, as Woodrow Wilson once said, a party 
of great emotions. The Democratic Party 
is one that believes strongly in positive gov- 
ernment and vigorous leadership in both the 
executive and legislative branches of our 
Federal Government. -It is a party which 
recognizes its responsibility to work and 
fight for the achievement of those things 
which are vital to our national security and 
well-being. 

What is done by the Democratic major- 
ities in the 86th Congress will bear heavily 
upon the presidential election of 1960. Posi- 
tive and aggressive action by our party will 
redeem our pledges and weigh heavily with 
the voters. 

The needs of our people and of our Nation 
should be the proper determinants of the 
program for which we stand and for which 
we are prepared to fight. 

Only upon this foundation can our party, 
drawing upon the heart, mind, and con- 
science of our people, create abroad in the 
land a new stirring and a new spirit and 
condition of excitement which has always 
been the necessary prelude to the moments 
of our greatest advancements as a Nation. 

Let us Democrats win in 1960, only be- 
cause we deserve to win. Let us win only 
because we have demonstrated to the Ameri- 
can people, by the way we have handled the 
trust which they reposed in us in 1958, that 
ours is a party not alone of great men, not 
so much_of outstanding personalities, but 
above alfa party of great principles and 
steadfast dedication to them. 





John Foster Dulles, the Century’s Greatest 
Diplomat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: STYLES BRIDGES 


‘ ° OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr., President, on 
Tuesday of last week I stood »efore this 
body to join with my colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to the late John Foster 
Dulles. ; 

The service which this great man ren- 
dered to his country as Sécretary of State 
during the most trying period in our 
history is the subject of an article writ- 
ten by Constantine Brown, entitled “‘The 
Century’s Greatest Diplomat,” which was 
published on May 26, 1959, in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star. 

This penetrating article outlines in de- 
tail the sincerity and firmness of Mr. 
Dulles’ approach to foreign policy. I ask 


printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
and I commend it to the attention of my 
colleague. 
There being no objection, the article 
- was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Tre CeNnTuRY’s GREATEST DIPLOMAT—DULLES’ 
RANK SEEN IN DETERMINATION, UNFLINCH- 
INGNESS, AND SINCERITY 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Flags all over the free world are at half 
staff as a last token of respect for John Fos- 
ter Dulles. The chroniclers of the future will 
surely describe him as the greatest diplomat 
in his strife-torn century. 

Mr. Dulles died with his boots on. Al- 
though he resigned as soon as he realized he 
would no longer be able to keep a firm hand 
on the tiller, he continued to give advice 
almost until his last breath. 

Although in agonizing pain, Mr. Dulles 
refused until 10 days ago to take strong seda- 
tives lest they interfere with his thinking. 
He wanted to serve his own country and the 
free world for as long as it was humanly pos- 
sible. He accepted powerful pain Killers, 
which kept him in torpor most of the time, 
only when he realized that his end was at 
hand and the will of the Almighty was to 
be accomplished. 

People have wondered what made Mr. Dul- 
les tick and why he remained so uncom- 
promising in his fight against international 
communism. Some said that it was his 
ambition to‘run America’s foreign relations 
the way he wanted. Others said that he was 
just stubborn and paid no attention to con- 
structive criticism. The few intimates who 
had been at his side for many years knew 
that it was his strong religious conviction 
and his godliness which made him imper- 
vious to criticism and cajoling. A man who 
believes in God as deeply as Mr. Dulles did 
could have no truck with the enemies of re- 
ligion, the Red atheists. 

Mr. Dulles was a pillar of the Presbyterian 
Church in which he was born and one of the 
most prominent Protestant laymen in the 
country, Yet, while a devout Presbyterian, 
he was not parochial. When his son Avery 
wanted to join the Catholic Church, Mr. Dul- 
les did not remonstrate. He told him that 


# if he believed that he would thus best serve 


the Lord he had better follow his convic- 
tions. Avery was ordained a few years ago. 
The father was in the church and the first 
to congratulate and embrace the new pastor. 


Mr. Dulles was able to carry on his man- 
killing task with devotion, energy, and re- 
lentlessness only because he was a devout 


man of God. 


Mr. Dulles’ greatness as a Secretary of State 
came not only from his determination to re- 
main unflinching in the face of the danger 
from international communism but also 
from the fact that he was able to carry his 
sincerity to the rest of the administration 
and thus become the real policy maker of 
our foreign relations. . 

Despite President Eisenhower's affection 
for somé of the White House advisers who 
did not agree with the Dulles “brink poli- 
cies,” he trusted his Secretary of State so 
implicitly that he seldom went counter to 
his recommendation. This was in contrast 
with the position of another chief of the 
State Department. Cordell Hull, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt insisted on being his 
own of State. There were occa- 
sions after Pearl Harbor when Mr. Hull was 
informed only much later about certain 
diplomatic moves made by the Chief Exe- 
cutive with the advice of Harry Hopkins. 
No such unpleasantness ever occurred dur- 
ing Mr. Dulles’ tenure. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Dulles made 
mistakes. Only the timid and innocuous 


But considering the many facets of our for- 
eign relations, the credit side is far longer 
than the debit side of the ledger. 

This country has had a number of able 
Secretaries of State in this century. One 
of the most outstanding was Charles Evans 
Hughes. But he ranks far behind as second 
best to Mr. Dulles. The problems which Mr. 
Hughes had to face from the turn of the 
century to the outbreak of World War I 
were paltry compared with the complexities 
we have had to face since, particularly in 
the last 6 years. 

In Mr. Dulles term of office the United 


‘States not only had to resist the onslaught 


of the Russians and Chinese Communist 
enemies but had to walk a tight rope in 
relations with our own allies. A person with 
less determination and real dedication to 
the cause of the free world than Mr. Dulles 
could never have succeeded in keeping the 
existing tenuous alliances together. 

There was the great effort by a number of 
our allies and neutrals to give Communist 
China a seat in the United Nations. Mr. 
Dulles worked tirelessly and successfully to 
prevent this crime against the principles 
for which the free world is fighting. 

In the past the chief adviser on foreign 
affairs to the White House had to be pretty 
well conversant with only one sector of the 
world. Mr. Dulles had to deal simulta- 
neously with increasingly complex problems 
all over the globe. 

And until his last days on earth Mr. 
Dulles handled his tasks with as much suc- 
cess as a human being was capable of, con- 
sidering the violent tugs and pulls of the 
era in which we live. He was accused of 
being inflexible. He accepted this accusa- 
tion as a compliment for he understood that 
under existing world conditions flexibility is 
synonymous with surrender, 





Lodge’s Leadership in U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1959 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting report 
by the editor-in-chief of the Hearst 
newspapers, William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr.: 

Lopcr’s LEADERSHIP In U.N. 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor-in- 
chief, the Hearst Newspapers) 

The other evening, in New York, the Over- 
seas Préss Club held what it called “Hearst 
Media Night” at its attractive new clubhouse, 
This fancy title covered the fact that edito- 
rial executives and staff members from our 
various enterprises were present—our two 
New York newspapers, the Journal-American 
and The Mirror, The American Weekly, King 
Features Syndicate, Hearst Headline Service, 
Hearst Radio, News of the Day, Hearst Metro- 
tone News, and so on. 

Also present to speak briefly was our able 
American Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Henry Cabot Lodge. He was kind enough to 
say that in his opinion the editorial support 
of the Hearst Newspapers had played a.deci- 
sive role in changing the attitude of the 
American public toward the United Nations— 
from a sparse 40 percent who thought it was 
doing a good job a few years ago to a solid 
90 perceht in support of it at the present 
time. 
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While there is probably some truth in 
Cabot’s generous statement, the whole truth 
is that Cabot himself is the person most re- 
sponsible for changing the opinion of the 
American public toward the United Nations. 

His tough tactics, his skillful diplomacy, 
his swift rebuttal whenever the Communists 
launched a propaganda balloon have earned 
the support of many people who previously 
held serious reservations about the U.N. 
Little by little Americans began to under- 
stand that Uncle Sam could more than hold 
his own on the world stage when repre- 
sented by an alert, forceful personality of 
Cabot Lodge’s caliber. 

Now I'll let you in on one of the chief 
reasons why I myself gradually changed my 
own personal attitude toward the U.N.. In 
my travels through the world, in conversa- 
tions with diplomats, journalists, and lead- 
ers Of many nations, it slowly became ap- 
parent that they regarded it not as the place 
where sophisticated foreigners took the gul- 
lible Americans into camp, but as an agency 
run and dominated by American policymak- 
ers. “Why, it’s nothing but an arm of your 
State Department,” the brilliant English 
publisher, Lord Beaverbrook, once said to 
me. 

Those Americans who still take a dim view 
of the U.N. might consider the fact that we 
have never suffered a major reverse in its 
councils, thanks largely to the tough but 
patient diplomacy of Cabot Lodge. Red 
China is Still on the outside looking in and 
I’m sure we'll be able to keep her there 
until there’s a marked change in her present 
belligerent attitude toward the free nations. 

Speaking of Red China, the Communists 
scored a major breakthrough on Thursday 
when the world committee which runs the 
Olympic games voted to bar Nationalist 
China as the Chinese representative and in- 
dicated that Red China would soon be rec- 
ognized at the Olympic games. 

You may remember that when we re- 
turned from our 1955 visit to Russia we em- 
phasized that the Communists had em- 
barked on an “all fronts, all fields” strategy. 
We specifically pointed to the sports world 
as one area earmarked for an ambitious 
Russian penetration. The first real evidence 
of this policy came at the Olympic games 
in 1956 and it has not yet reached its full 
impact. In July a Russian track and field 
team will compete with an American team 
in Philadelphia and all along the sports 
front the Reds are stepping up their ac- 
tivity. 

Now they have achieved a spectacular vic- 
tory and one that will have deep political 
repercussions. Using the customary Com- 
munist tactics of threat and bluster, Soviet 
representatives at a meeting in Munich suc- 
ceeded in forcing Nationalist China off the 
committee. 

Avery Brundage, the American represent- 
ative, appears to have been asleep at the 
switch and for no apparent reason concurred 
in the committee vote without lodging a pro- 
test. He must realize that the United States 
will now have to reconsider its whole atti- 
tude toward the Olympic games—in fact, 
consider whether it will participate at all in 
the 1960 games at Rome. 

You'd be surprised how often we get a 
blank stare from our leading public figures 
and politicians when we mention the sports 
field as one in which the Russiang have 
launched a determined program. Now they 
can see for themselves how the Communists 
convert such an area into a political con- 
quest. Lincoln White, State Department 
spokesman, correctly called the committee 
vote a “political action of a discriminatory 
nature.” 

The new “surrender at Munich” which, I 
repeat, will have serious political ramifica- 
tions, could never have happened if we had 
@ planning board coordinating American 
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overall policy in all fields—what we called for 
want of a better title a “competitive coexist- 
ence council.” Maybe the Communist 
political victory in the Olympic Council will 
open people’s eyes to the true scope of Mr. 
Khrushchev's program. 

In all the excitement generated this week. 
by the magnificent achievement of bringing 
two monkeys back alive from 300 miles in 
space, a significant part of the story received 
little attention. 

That was the perfect teamwork of the US. 
armed services in accomplishing the feat 
The Army shot the missile and trained one 
of the monkeys for the flight. The Navy 
trained the other monkey. The Air Force 
helped the Navy rescue the monkeys from 
the séa. ° 

Just to make the cooperation even more 
notable, all the services worked with the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, the civilian agency which was running 
the show as preparation for eventually send- 
ing a man into space. 

This unified job was in sharp contrast to 
the interservice jealousies and squabbling 
which have been running high again, to the 
distress of the great American public. 

The unhappy fact is that, although the 
United States has had unification of the 
armed services in name since it was made 
law in August 1949, it has been unification 
in name only. The services have not yielded 
their independence or rivalries. 

A few years ago the big bone of contention 
was air power and the bickering services 
were the Air Force and the Navy. 

Recently the quarreling has been over mis- 
siles, and currently that has narrowed down 
to a hassle over rival antiaircraft missiles, 
the Army’s Nike-Hercules and the Air Force’s 
Bomarc. 

In fact, in taking on the role of referee, 
the House Appropriations Committee on 
Thursday sharply rapped the knuckles of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the group that is sup- 
posed to make unification work. 

“The President, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Congress, and the American people,” the 
committee declared, “have a right to expect 
a better job from the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
the way of military guidance.” 

The committee report quoted from testi- 
mony of Army Chief of Staff Gen. Maxwell D. 
Taylor that the chiefs don’t look at prob- 
lems horizontally and determine whether ™ 
each function is properly supported by the 
appropriate forces of all contributing serv- 
ices. 

In other words, each chief is in there plug- 
ging for the prerogatives of his own service. 

Defense Secretary McElroy on the same day 
rebuked the services for their quarreling. 

It seems to me that there is more than just 
the waste of money and effort involved in 
service rivalry and duplication. 

We won World War II by the greatest team- 
work of services. If there is another big war 
the potential enemy is Soviet Russia. And 
let’s not kid ourselves—everything in the 
Soviet’s warmaking apparatus is unified. 

We would all do well to heed the words 
of Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, who got 
us the atomic submarine by overriding the 
protocol of Navy brass. Admiral Rickover 
does not mince words and gives short shrift to 
service jealousies. He told newspapermen 
recently: 

“Depending on the color of your uniform, 
you follow a different party line. There is 
something fishy about that. I think we 
would be better off if we all wore the same 
uniform.. You have three outfits that feel 
they must each defend the United States 
all by themselves * * * one organization 
should be responsible for the offensive forces 
of the United States.” 

I’m with Admiral Rickover 100 percent on 
this, and I think the American people are, 
too. 


June 3 


It’s one United States and it should be one 
U.S. Service Command. 
One uniform would help get that point 
across to the squabblers. 
WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, Jr. 





The Politics of Agriculture: A 
Dilemma 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


©F SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
inimitable Doris Fleeson has written a 
most incisive piece on the current politi- 
cal dilemma confronting those concerned 
about the agricultural crisis. I commend 
it to the attention of my colleagues. 

Miss Fleeson’s column appeared in the 
Washington Star, June 2, 1959, as fol- 
lows: 

DEBATING THE AGRICULTURE BUDGET—SENATE 
CRITICIZED AS DRIFTING ON ISSUE AND Nor 
CHALLENGING ADMINISTRATION 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

The Senate debated the Agriculture De- 

partment appropriation bill this week with 


all the enthusiasm of schoolboys confronted _ 


with oversize doses of castor oil. 

It is going ahead with an indefensible pro- 
gram under a Secretary it hates and a Presi- 
dent whose intentions with respect to farm 
policy it mistrusts. Yet it is failing to chal- 
lenge either one strongly enough to get ac- 
tion, and it has proved unable or unwilling 
to devise a decent alternative of its own.’ 

Politicians have their faults and their 
standards of what is permissible in a free 
society are no better than those of anyone 
else—and no worse. But they really do not 
like bad government and they are aware that 
the farm policy mess in Washington is the 
king of them all on the domestic side. 

A new Library of Congress stldy shows 
that Agriculture Secretary Benson, now oc- 
cupying his high office for the seventh year, 
is the biggest spender in the Department’s 
history. Its expenditures from 1932 to 1953 
were $25.2 billion. Since-Mr. Benson came in 
with Mr. Eisenhower net budget expendi- 
tures have reached $31 billion. 

Yet the President and Mr. Benson did not 
offer Congress a new program this year, much 
less plan, work and fight for it. Their curious 
apathy, occurring as it does in the midst of 
administration anti-inflation, antispending 
ballyhoo, has given rise to a deep, dark sus- 
picion on the part of magamy observers that 
they are’ content to let the present system 
become disastrous so that they can junk it 
altogether. 

Such an act is not the political impossi- 
bility it would Ohce have seemed. Mr. Ben- 
son’s price support payments are an expen- 


sive luxury for the taxpayer and he is prac- - 


tically an untouchable in politics, but he has 
been richly successful in his divide-and- 
conquer maneuvers with respect to the farm 
bloc. It has disintegrated and the big.con- 
sumer States have bought the fallacious idea 
that prices of farm products are mainly re- 
sponsible for the high cost of living. 

This.is the main reason even the most con- 
scientious Members of the House and Sen- 
ate shrink from trying to frame a farm bill in 
the legislative branch and subject it to revi- 
sion on the floor. They are afraid-the farm- 
ers will be outvoted at every turn on a 
measure vital to their well-being. , : 
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Rather than let that happen, they drift. 
Yet they bitterly concede that they have 
failed to force the President and Mr. Benson 
to make the basic decision on which any 
reform of farm policy must rest. 

That decision is whether farmers can today 
be turned loose in free market, subject to 
supply and demand, or whether the Govern- 
ment is obliged to protect the Nation’s food 
supply as a matter of public welfare and na- 
tional defense. With increasing boldness 
some business and industry sources suggest 
the former; by far the majority here still 
gives at least lip service to the latter thesis. 

Yet the results are almost universally con- 
demned and nothing substantive is being 
done about it. Whether\the strange quiet of 
the budget-balancers at the White House as 
the price support billions slip away can last 
through November 1960, is questioned by a 
Congress all to fatalistic in its own atti- 
tudes toward the problem. 





Pie Plates by the Hundreds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Tenney Griffin, staff writer for the Val- 
dosta (Ga.) Daily Times has written a 
most interesting story containing an 
account of the establishment of a branch 
of the Standard Container Corp. in my 
hometown of Homerville, Ga. 

The citizens of Homerville are justly 
proud of this industry. While they 
raised the money for the building itself, 
they are already receiving 3 percent in- 
terest on their loan and they rightfully 
feel a proprietary interest in the plant. 
I would also point out that Standard 
Container receives no special local or 
State tax benefits. As responsible citi- 
zens, the plant officials wanted none nor 
were .they offered any. What they did 
want was a community in which they 
would be welcome, and a labor resource 
that could be relied upon. The success 
of the operation proves that they received 
both—and we, in turn, received excellent 
citizens. I might say, Mr. Speaker, that 
all industry of the same high caliber as 
Standard Container would find just_as 
warm a welcome in any of the 20 coun- 
ties of southeast Georgia which com- 
prise the Eighth Congressional District 
that I have the honor to represent. 

Mr. Griffin’s story follows: 

Pir PLATES BY THE HUNDREDS—HOMERVILLE 
CONTAINER PLANT SPREADS PropucTs FAR 
BrYOND Buc SPRAYERS 

(By Tenney. Griffin) 

HoMERVILLE.—Homerville’s Standard Con- 
tainer plant started its operation just a little 
more than a year ago, making only insect 
sprayers for home use. 

Now after a plant expansion program and 
the installation of much new equipment, 
Standard Container is making a lot of other 
things. 

But sprayers are its biggest item of manu-~- 
facture that the more than 150 workers pro- 
duce each day. 

Standard Container, the pride of every 
citizen of Homerville, is now'operating four 
production lines’ for the manufacture of its 
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basic product. Its present capacity is 25,000 
sprayers a day—and that is a lot of dead bugs. 

In addition to its sprayer lines, the metal 
fabricating firm also produces canisters for 
movie film, parachute canisters for the 
Armed Forces, pie plates, dust caps for 
natural gas lines, ammunition cans for the 
Government, and a few other related items. 

And to produce its sprayers and other prod- 
ucts takes a lot of steel. 

Presently Standard Container here is con- 
suming about 100,000 pounds of tin steel 
plate-a month, most of which comes from 
Birmingham, Ala. , 

The steel tin plate is received, in many 
cases already printed with the appropriate 
trade name, and from there is cut, stamped, 
rolled and fitted into the particular product. 

But not only does it take tremendous 
amounts of tinplate to produce the firm’s 
many products, it also takes a vast amount 
of lead solder. 

Like the tinplate the monthly consump- 
tion of solder is in the thousands of pounds. 
Under its present operating load, the plant 
uses about 4,000 pounds of the metal solder 
a month. 

The history of the company in Homerville 
is a tremendous success story. It started 
with a fire—one which wiped out several 
thousand acres of Clinch County’s most val- 
uable product—pine trees. 

With much of the county’s principal in- 
come cut off and hundreds out of work, 
Clinch leaders began looking around for pay- 
rolls. They found one in Standard Con- 
tainer and through public subscription 
raised the necessary moneys to construct the 
handsome building just west of the city. 

Then the firm, whose home offices are in 
New Jersey, moved in and with about 35 
workers began making fly sprayers. Today 
the story is the same—success all the way 
through. 

The firm has been good for Homerville 
and Clinch County and they have been good 
for the. firm. 





Texas Salutes Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, with your permission I should 
like to insert in the Recorp the impres- 
sive document I received this week from 
the Senate of the State of Texas—it is 
Senate Resolution No. 13, passed May 21, 
congratulating my State on its centen- 
nial this year. This typical Texan ges- 
ture is a poetic masterpiece not often en- 
countered in dry political circles, and I 
submit the full text: 

SENATE RESOLUTION No. 13 
(By Dorsey B. Hardeman, State Senator, 
District No. 25, San Angelo, Tex.) 

Whereas it is with interest that the Sen- 
ate of the State of Texas notes the centen- 
nial of the founding of one of the younger 
members of the Union of States of these 
United States; and 

Whereas the romantic land of majestic 
mountains and verdant valleys furnish 4 
Fecreational playground for vast and increas- 
ing numbers of visitors annually, as well as 
for its own people, to enjoy and share its cool 
and invigorating climate and unparalleled 
and picturesque vistas; and 
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Whereas, it includes such natural and 
scenic marvels as Glenwood Canyon, with 
its brilliant colorings, the Royal Gorge, with 
its sheer granite walls, and the majestic 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison; also the Red 
Rocks near Denver, the Garden of the Gods 
at the foot of Pikes Peak, and the Seven 
Falls at Colorado Springs, to mention only a 
few of nature’s handiworks; and 

Whereas this fine State, familiarly known 
as “cool, colorful, Colorado,” has made great 
contributions to the welfare of America 
from the days of the earliest fur traders, 
Jean de la Maisonneuve and a Swiss named 
Preneloupe, who arrived at the present site 
of Denver on July 20, 1799, through the 
period of the explorers, James Purcell in 
1803, Capt. Zebulon M. Pike in 1806, Maj. 
Stephen H. Long in 1820, Capt. John C. Fre- 
mont in 1842, and Capt. John W. Gunnison, 
all noted explorers and pathfinders, followed 
by the trappers, scouts, and Indian agents 
and fighters which included such romantic 
and historical figures as Kit Carson, Jim 
Bridger, Charles and William Bent and 
Thomas Fitzpatrick; and 

Whereas following /the establishment of 
the “Terriory of Jefferson,” as it was origi- 
nally known, great builders and political 
leaders appeared with William Gilpin, the 
first Territorial Governor and John Evans, 
railroad builder and second Governor of the 
Territory, also the founder of the University 
of Denver; Gen. William J. Palmer, founder 
of Colorado Springs and builder of the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande Railroad; Henry M. 
Teller, U.S. Senator and Secretary of the 
Interior in President Arthur’s Cabinet 
H. A. W. (“Haw”) Tabor, colorful, fabulous, 
legendary pioneer mining operator, specu- 
lator and U.S. Senator, together with such 
later-day celebrities as Homer Lea, soldier, 
author, and adviser to Sun Yat Sen, in es- 
tablishing the China Republic in 1912, Helen 
Hunt Jackson, author of “Ramona,” Anne 
Parrish, author of many novels, including 
“The Perennial Bachelor’; Eugene Field, 
poet and journalist, Gene Fowler, journalist 
and playwright, Fred Stone, of musical com~- 
edy fame, Douglas Fairbanks, Sr., stage and 
screen, star and Paul Whiteman, “the King of 
Jazz” have made lasting contributions to the 
development of the State; and 

Whereas, as a land abounding in natural 
resources, it plays an important part in the 
economy and recreation of her own people, 
as well as of the entire country with her two 
national parks and six national monuments 
with their mauve and snow-@ipped peaks, 
the most famous being Pikes Peak, lifted 
more than 14,000. feet into ethereal blue, 
greeting and radiance of the morning light 
at the first blush of dawn and stripping the 
splendor from the sunset’s golden blow, then 
to be followed by the lengthening shadows 
of darkening purple, fading insensibly into 
neutral twilight, as night gathers her gentie 
mantle over its awesome stillness and the 
grandeur and magnificence of this wildly 
weird domain, she stands as the highest 
State in the Union, with an average altitude 
of 6,800 feet; and 

Whereas that part of Colorado lying south 
and west of the Arkansas River was ceded by 
Mexico to the United States by the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848, which Treaty 
also related to lands within the State of 
Texas thereby providing, to some extent, a 
common background for these two great 
American commonwealths; and 

Whereas that part of Colorado lying south 
and west of the Arkansas River was ceded by 
Mexico fo the United States by the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848, which treaty also 
related to larids within the State of Texas 
thereby providing, to some extent, a. common 
background for these two great American 
commonwealths; and 
’ Whereas it is the desire of the Senate of 
the State of Texas to join with the people 
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of Colorado in their centennial observance 
and to express the hope for another and 
other centuries of progress therefor: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Texas, That its good wishes be, and they are 
hereby, extended to the State of Colorado 
and her people on the occasion of their first 
centennial and the hope for additional cen- 
turies of progress for this romantic and 
picturesque commonwealth; and, be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution, 
under the official seal of the Senate of Texas, 
be forwarded by the secretary of the senate 
to the Governor of Colorado, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Colorado, the Speaker of the 
house of representatives of Colorado, the 
United States Senators and the Members of 
the U.S. House of Representatives from Col- 
orado, and the secretary of state of Colorado. 

BEN RAMSEY, ° 
President of the Senate. 

I hereby certify that the above resolution 
tion was adopted by the Senate on May 21, 
1959. 

[SEAL] CHARLES SCHNABEL, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, in my 
Fifth Florida District, an honor has 
come to a friend of mine who is one of 
the great editorial cartoonists of our age. 
His name is Lynn Brudon. Since 1943 
he has worked for the powerful news- 
paper of central Florida, the Orlando 
Sentinel. 

Now the Sentinel has two honors. The 
first, of course, is having my friend, Lynn 
Brudon, on its staff. The second is this: 
the Orlando Sentinel is the only news- 
paper in the United States which 7 days 
a week—year in and year out—publishes 
a color cartoon on the front page. 

After making another of its studies 
on mass communication, analyzing the 
influence of the Brudon cartoons, the 
Center for Practical Politics, located at 
Rollins College and organized under a 
grant from the Maurice and Laura Falk 
Foundation, invited Mr. Brudon to stop 
by for a visit. When he arriv2d the con- 
ference room was overflowing with cen- 
tral Florida leaders from my district. 

Under the signatures of Mayor Rob- 
ert Carr, of the city of Orlando, Mayor 
J. Lynn Pfiug, of the city of Winter Park, 
Prof. Paul Douglass and Miss Alice Mc- 
Mahon, who guide the policy of the dis- 
tinguished educational enterprise which 
contributes so much to Florida politics, 
presented to my friend, Lynn? a plaque 
on which were inscribed these words: 

Lynn Brudon, editorial cartoonist, the 
Orlando Sentinel since 1943, cynical pro- 
tagonist of public rectitude, whose acid pen 
exposes folly, sham, and pretense and 

. champions integrity, competence, and sound 
judgment in leadership. a 
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As a part of this study the Center for 
Practical Politics sent interviewers all 
over the metropolitan area to find out 
whether they read the Brudon cartoon 
and whether they agreed with it. The 
statistical tabulations of the interviews 
showed that the Lynn Brudon cartoon is 
@ major influential feature of communi- 
cation. 

From the content analysis of the car- 
toons, Judy Baez, center analyst, de- 
scribed the cartoon idiom of Lynn 
Brudon as— 
both goodnatured and constructive, which 
in general is a tonic acid helping people to 
see their problems so that they can laugh 
at themselves while others laugh at and 
with them. 


I wish you could know Lynn Brudon, 
Mr} Speaker. On the day the Center 
for Practical Politics was going to honor 
him he was so overwhelmed with work 
that he said he couldn’t leave his draw- 
ing board. And he wouldn’t—until 
Henry Balch and William Conomos 
called him into Martin Andersen’s office 
and ordered him to take a half hour 
off. And that’s all the time he did take 
off. 

With a modesty which characterized 
his life, Lynn Brudon was touched by 
the tribute to him—so much so that he 
made one of the few talks of his life. 
With a sincerity expressive of the high- 
est ethics of journalism, Lynn said to 
the distinguished citizens—and my con- 
stituents—who had gathered to honor 
him: 

I never intend in any of my drawings to 
put any venom in what I cartoon. Some- 
times people come to me and say: “You say 


-you weren’t mad at me when you drew that. 


God help me if you had been.” What I try 
to do is pick an incident and help a man to 
see his folly and laugh at himself. I can 
laugh at myself. My drawings are like an 
editorial. Time and time again I’ve sat 
there drawing and said to myself: “No, that’s 
not it. I’ve flopped this time.” The next 
day the man calls up for the picture. 

The Sentinel likes to bring out issues. If 
it’s right, we stand up and say so. If it’s 
wrong we holler. Mr. Andersen says: “I can 
hire all the big national cartoonists in the 
country—but we don’t live in New York or 
Chicago or California. Our beat is central 
Florida.” 

Now what I do is keep track of issues. 
It is my job to keep the record straight. It’s 
not a big job. But it’s an important job. 
And best of all it’s my job. I like it. 


Mr. Speaker, because of my job here 
in Washington, I missed that conference 
to honor Lynn Brudon just as he almost 
missed it himself because of his duty to 
the Sentinel. I merely want to call the 
attention of this House to my hope that 
our world can have more men like Lynn 
Brudon init. For 16 years I have known 
him and respected his courage and his 
political judgment. For more than a 


‘quarter of a century I have known his 


publisher, Martin Andersen, and worked 
with him to make central Florida be- 
come the great region that it. is. To 
Lynn Brudon I send my own personal 
greetings and congratulate the Center 
for Practical Politics on the outstanding 
research in communication which iden- 
tified the work of this great visual 
journalist to honor. 


June 3 
DAV Services in Indiana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EARL HOGAN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, an excep- 
tional record of vital rehabilitation 
services freely extended to thousands of 
Indiana citizens has recently come to my 
attention. These splendid humani- 
tarian services are not sufficiently ap- 
preciated by those who have benefited 
thereby, directly or indirectly. 

Among the several congressionally 
chartered veteran organizations, which 
have State departments and local chap- 
ters in Indiana, is the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans. The DAV is the only such 
organization composed exclusively of 
those Americans who have been either 
wounded, gassed, injured, or disabled by 
reason of active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with it, during time of 
war. I have been a member of the DAV 
since 1946. 

Formed in 1920, under the leadership 
of Judge Robert S. Marx, DAV legisla- 
tive activities have benefited every com- 
pensated disabled veteran very substan- 
tially. Its national adjutant is John E. 
Feighner, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Its na- 
tional legislative director is Elmer M. 
Freudenberger, its national director of 
claims, Cicero F. Hogan, and its national 
director of employment relations, John 
W. Burris—all located at its national 
service headquarters at.1701 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

Inasmuch as less than 10 percent of 
our country’s war veterans are receiving 
monthly disability compensation pay- 
ments for service-connected disabili- 
ties—some two million—the DAV can 
never aspire to become the largest of the 
several veteran organizations. Never- 
theless, since shortly after its formation 
in 1920, the DAV national headquarters, 
located in Cincinnati, Ohio, has main- 
tained the largest staff, of any veteran 
organization, of full-time trained na- 
tional service officers, 138 of them, who 
are located in the 63 regional and 3 dis- 
trict offices of the U.S. Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and in its central office in 
Washington, D.C. They. have ready ac- 
cess to the official claim records of those 
claimants who have given them their 
powers of attornéy. All of them being 
war-handicapped veterans themselves, 
these national service officers are sym- 
pathetic and alert as to the problems 
of other less well-informed claimants. 

DAV SERVICE FACILITIES IN INDIANA 


The DAV presently maintains one 
national service officer in Indiana, Mr. 
John H. Weiss, located in the VA regional 
office, 36 South Pennsylvania Street, 
Indianapolis. The department adjutant 
is Mr. Gerald M. Smitley, 436-438 K of 
P Building, Indianapolis. Ind. The. De- 
partment service officers are Mr. George 
McWilliams, 117 South Williams Street, 
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South Bend, Ind.; Mr. Ralph Kincaid, 
Post Office Lock Box 248, Indianapolis, 
Ind., and Mr. John Roth, Courthouse, 
Boonville, Ind. 

Four hospitals are maintained by the 
Veterans’ Administration in Indiana; a 
200 bed general and medical hospital at 
Fort Wayne; a 486 general and medical 
hospital at Indianapolis, a 241 bed tu- 
berculosis hospita! at Indianapolis and 
a 1,650 bed neuropsychiatric hospital at 
Marion. 

The DAV department of Indiana has 
nationally appointed representatives to 
the Veterans’ Administration Voluntary 
Services Advisory Committees at each of 
the Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
servicing Indiana veterans. These DAV 
representatives and the hospitals are as 
follows: Fort Wayne VA Hospital, Leo 
N. Cashdollar, 9094 Powers Street, New 
Haven, Ind.; Indianapolis VA Hospital, 
Mrs. Helen Miller, 257 East Minnesota 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind., and Mr. Ber- 
nard Van Sell, 219 South Arlington Ave- 
nue, Indianapolis, Ind.; Marion VA Hos- 
pital, Mrs. Mary Schmidt, 705 West 
Franklin Street, Hartford City, Ind. 

During the last fiscal year, the VA 
paid out $106,493,000 for its veteran pro- 
gram in Indiana, including $30,729,528 
disability compensation to its 36,031 
service disabled veterans. ‘These Fed- 
eral expenditures in Indiana furnish 
substantial purchasing power in all com- 
munities. : 

About 19 percent—7,092—are mem- 
bers of the 69 DAV chapters in Indiana. 

This 19 percent record is strange, in 
view of the very outstanding record of 
personalized service activities and ac- 
complishments of the DAV national serv- 
ice officer in behalf of Indiana veterans 
and dependents during the last 10 fiscal 
years, as revealed by the following sta- 
tistics: 





Claimants contacted (esti- . 
WASUB)  Cntianilensemtiadkwaatas 50, 486 
Claims folders reviewed--~.-~.- 42, 072 
Appearance before rating be 
DOSEES.. Uk baba ncidecone ees 20, 275 
Compensation increases ob- 
CRENOE .... -- namriinbaeennd Siem 3,370 
Service connections obtained 1, 275 
Nonservice pensions_-..-..-.. 2,116 
Death benefits obtained____-. 
Total monetary benefits ob- 209 
tained iss <a ns ck sc ennenswe $1, 989, 250. 71 


These above figures do not include the 
accomplishments of other national serv- 
ice officers on duty in the central office 
of the Veterans’ Administration, han- 
dling appeals and reviews, or in its three 
district offices, handling death and in- 
surance cases. Over the last 10 years, 
they reported 83,611 claims handled in 
such district offices, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $20,850,335.32, and in 
the central office, they handled 58,282 
reviews and appeals, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $5,337,389.05. Propor- 
tionate additional benefits were thereby 
obtained for Indiana veterans, their de- 
pendents and their survivors. 

SERVICES BEYOND STATISTICS ™ 

These figures fail properly to paint the 
picture of the extent and value of the 
individualized advice, counsel and as- 
sistance extended to all of the claimants 
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who have.contacted DAV service officers 
in person, by telephone, and by letter. 

Pertinent advice wis furnished to all 
disabled veterans—only about 10 percent 
of whom were DAV members—their de- 
pendents, and others, in response to their 
varied claims for service connection, dis- 
ability compensation, medical treatment, 
hospitalization, prosthetic appliances, 
vocational. training, insurance, death 
compensation or pension, VA guaranty 
loans for homes, farms and businesses, 
and so forth. Helpful advice was also 
given as to counseling and placement 
into suitable useful employment—to 
utilize their remaining abilities. Civil 
service examinations, appointments, re- 
tentions, retirement benefits, and multi- 
farious other problems. 

Every claim presents different prob- 
lems. Too few Americans fully realize 
that governmental benefits aré not auto- 
matically awarded to disabled veterans— 
not given on a silver platter. Fre- 
quently, because of lack of official rec- 
ords, death or disappearance of former 
buddies and associates, lapse of memory 
with passage of time, lack of information 
and exeprience, proof of the legal service 
connection of a disability becomes ex- 
tremely difficult—too many times impos- 
sible. A claims and rating board can 
obviously not grant favorable action 
merely based on the opinions, impres- 
sions or conclusions of persons who sub- 
mit notarized affidavits. Specific de- 
tailed, pertinent facts are essential. 

The VA, which acts as judge and jury, 
cannot properly prosecute claims against 
itself. As the defendant, in effect, the 
U.S. Veterans’ Administration must 
award the benefits provided under the 
laws administered by it, only under cer- 
tain conditions. 

A DAV national service officer can and 
does advise a claimant precisely why his 
claim may previously have been denied 
and then specifies what additional evi- 
dence is essential. The claimant must 
necessarily bear the burden of obtaining 
such fact-giving affidavit evidence. The 
experienced national service officer will, 
of course, advise him as to its possible 
improvement, before presenting same to 
the adjudication agency, in the light of 
all of the circumstances and facts, and 
of the pertinent laws, precedents, regu- 
lations, and schedule of disability rat- 
ings. No DAV national service officer, 
I feel certain, ever uses his skill, except 
in behalf of worthy claimants, with 
justifiable claim. 

The VA has denied more claims than 
it has allowed—because most claims are 
not properly prepared. It is very sig- 
nificant, as pointed out by the DAV 
acting national director of claims, Ches- 
ter A. Cash, that a much higher per- 
centage of those claims, which have 
been prepared and presented with the 
aid of a DAV national service officer, are 
eventually favorably acted upon, than 
is the case as to those claimants who 
have not given their powers of attorney 
to any such special advocate. 

Another fact not generally known is 
that, under the overall review of claims 
inaugurated by the VA some 4 years ago, 
the disability compensation payments of 
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about 37,200 veterans have been discon- 
tinued, and reduced as to about 27,300 
others at an aggregate loss to them of 
more than $28 million per year. About 
1.7 percent of such discontinuances and 
reductions have probably occurred as to 
disabled veterans in Indiana with a con- 
sequent loss of about $476,000 per year. 

Most of these unfortunate claimants 
were not represented by the DAV or by 
any other veteran organization. Judg- 
ing by the past, such unfavorable ad- 
judications will occur as to an additional 
equal number or more during the next 3 
years, before such review is completed. 
I urge every disabled veteran in Indiana 
to give his power of attorney to the na- 
tional service officer of the DAV, or of 
some other veteran organization, or of 
the American Red Cross, just as a pro- 
tective measure. 

The average claimant who receives 
helpful advice probably does not realize 
the background of training and experi- 
ence of a competent expert national serv- 
ice officer. 

COSTS OF DAV SERVICES 

Measured by the DAV’s overall costs of 
about $12,197,600 during a 10-year pe- 
riod, one would find that it has expended 
about $3.50 for each claim folder re- 
viewed, or about $8.80 for each rating 
board appearance, or, again about $22.70 
for each favorable award obtained, or 
about $123 for each service connection 
obtained, or about $54 for each compen- 
sation increase obtained, and has ob- 
tained about $14.10 ef direct monetary 
benefits for claimants for éach dollar ex- 
pended by the DAV for its national serv- 
ice officer setup. Moreover, such bene- 
fits will generally continue for many 
years. 

METHODS OF PROVIDING SERVICES 


Evidently, most claimants are not 
aware of the fact that the DAV receives 
no Government subsidy whatsoever. 
The DAV is enabled to maintain its na- 
tionwide staff of expert national service 
officers primarily because of income from 
membership dues collected by its local 
chapters and from the net income on its 
Idento-Tag—mimiature automobile li- 
cense tags—project, owned by the DAV 
and operated by its employees, most of 
whom are disabled veterans, their wives, 
or their widows or other handicapped 
Americans—a rehabilitation project in 
thus furnishing them with useful em- 
ployment. Incidentally, without check- 
ing as to whether they had previously 
sent in a donation, more than 1,400,000 
owners of sets of lost keys have received 
them back from the DAV’s Idento-Tag 
department, 13,917 of whom, during the 
last 8 years, were Indiana residents. 

Every eligible veteran, by becoming a 
DAV member, and by explaining these 
factors to fellow citizens, can help the 
DAV to procure such much-needed pub- 
lic support as will enable it‘to maintain 
its invaluable nationwide service setup 
on a more adequate basis. So much 
more could be accomplished for dis- 
tressed disabled veterans, if the DAV 
could be enabled, financially, to maintain 
an expert service officer in every one of 
the 173 VA hospitals. 
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MEMORIAL HONOR ROLL 


During the last 10 years, the DAV has 
also relied on appropriations from its 
separately incorporated trustee, the DAV 
Service Foundation, aggregating $3,- 
300,000 exclusively for salaries to its na- 
tional service officers. Its reserves 
having thus been nearly exhausted, the 
DAV Service Foundation’is therefore 
very much in need of the generous sup- 
port of all serviced claimants, DAV 
members and other social-minded Amer- 
icans—by direct donations, by designa- 
tions in insurance policies, by bequests in 
wills, by assignment of stocks and bonds 
and by establishing special types of trust 
funds. 

A special type of memorial trust fund 
originated about-3 years ago with con- 
cerned disabled veteran members of the 
DAV chapter in Butte, Mont., which es- 
tablished the first perpetual rehabilita- 
tion fund of $1,000 with the DAV Service 
Foundation, to which it recently added 
another $100. Since then every DAV 
unit in that State has established such 
a special memorial trust fund, ranging 
from $100 to $1,000, equivalent to about 
$5 per DAV member—an excellent ob- 
jective for all other States. Benefactors 
from 29 States have, up to this time, 
become enrolled on the memorial honor 
roll. 

Inasmuch as only the interest earnings 
from special donations will be available 
for appropriation to the DAV for its use 
in maintaining its national service officer 
program in the State of residence of each 
such benefactor, this is an excellent ob- 
jective also for Indiana. Each such spe- 
cial benefactor is enrolled on’a perma- 
nent memorial honor roll which, up- 
dated, is then included in the annual re- 
port of the DAV and of its incorporated 
trustee, the DAV Service Foundation, to 
the U.S. Congress. 

Each claimant who has received any 
such free rehabilitation service can help 
to make it possible for the DAV to con- 
tinue this excellent rehabilitation service 
for other distressed disabled veterans 
and their dependents in Indiana by send- 
ing in donations to the DAV Service 
Foundation, 631 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. Every such serv- 
iced claimant who is eligible can, and 
should, also become a DAV member, 
preferably a life member, for which the 
total is $100—$50 to those born before 
January 1, 1902, or World War I vet- 
erans—payable in installments within 
2 full fiscal year periods. 

Every American can help to make our 
Government more representative by be- 
ing a supporting member of at least one 
organization which reflects his interest 
and viewpoints—labor unions, trade as- 
sociations, and various religious, frater- 
nal, and civic associations. All of Amer- 
ica’s veterans ought to be members of 
one or more of the patriotic, service- 
giving veterans’ organizations. All of 
America’s disabled defenders, who are 
receiving disabiilty compensation, have 
greatly benefited by their own official 
voice—the DAV. I consider it a privilege 
and an honor to belong to the Disabled 
American Veterans. 
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International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
when one calls the roll of the great 
unions which have contributed to the 
building of the American labor move- 
ment as we know it today, high on the 
list is found the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor-Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. 

Since its formation in 1900, the LGWU 
has worked tirelessly and in a spirit of 
dedication to lift the living standards of 
the fine men and women who make up 
the workers of the industry. 

The story of this great union is told 
in a supplement of the New York Times 
of May 17. It is, I might say, an excel- 
lent recital. I hope that it will be widely 
read, especially by our young people, who, 
I am afraid, are not too well aware today 
of the hard work, suffering, and sacrifice 
which went into the building not only of 
this union, but of so many others. Today, 
we tend to take for granted a strong 
and vigorous American labor movement. 
We forget that it was but a few years 
ago when the vast majority of American 
workers were without the benefit of a 
trade union to represent them in collec- 
tive bargaining with management. The 
organized labor movement has been one 
of the great and effective instruments of 
bringing higher living standards to the 
people of our country. 

The ILGWU has not grown old and 
tired with the coming of its great suc- 
cesses. It still displays imagination and 
vigor to meet the new problems which 
face the people of its industry. The 
president of the IbGWU. David Dubin- 
sky, points out just what the problems 
are which the union faces today, in an 
article which he wrote for the New York 
Times supplement. 

Mr. Dubinsky is one of the outstand- 
ing men of our country—a great citizen, 
a labor statesman, and a respected civic 
leader. His union, the ILGWU, has 
earned the same respect and admiration. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this article by David Dubin- 
sky, entitled “The Problems of Success,” 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

I take this opportunity to salute 
David Dubinsky and the International 
Ladies Garment Workers. They serve 
as an inspiration to the young men and 
women who are today entering the labor 
movement. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe PROBLEMS OFr Svuccess—GrROWTH oF 
Untons Opens New AREAS OF RESPONSI- 
BILITY FOR Lasor LEADERSHIP IN AMERICAN 
Lire 





(By David Dubinsky) 


A little boy of about 12 strayed from his 
home in a slum tenement on the Lower East 
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Side and found himself in front of Macy’s 
Department Store. As he saw the huge store 
with its vast display of merchandise, the 
scores of busy salesgirls and the mass of 
customers, he was so overcome that he 
raised his hands to his head and stared in- 
credulously. A passerby, observing the boy’s 
apparent bewilderment, inquired what the 
trouble was. The boy replied, “Mister, my 
mama has a little grocery store and she 
worries all the time about debts, the rent, 
bills, and collections.” Shaking his head 
sadly, the boy said, “This Mr. Macy, by golly, 
he must have more worries even than my 
mama.” 

Looking down at the boy, the man smil- 
ingly replied, “Yes, your mama has problems 
of poverty and smallness but Macy too has 
its problems—the problems of bigness and 
success.” , 

The International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union which is entering the 60th year 
of its existence, and is a recognized and re- 
spected force in our community, is reputed 
to be a success as a union. 

On this occasion, however, I should like 
to discuss not our successes, but the prob- 
lems arising from our success. These are 
the problems of being grown up, of maturity, 
of responsibility to the community. I want 
to review these problems not only because 
we are facing up to and trying to cope with 
them, but also because I believe that sooner 
or later the entire American labor movement 
must also deal with and resolve the same or 
similar problems. 

Our union, like most unions in America, 
came into existence in response to a deep hu- 
man emotion: the worker’s passion to be re- 
spected as a human being and to participate 
in determining and improving his working 
and living conditions. For this passion they 
required no evidence from statisticians, 
economists, time-study experts or lawyers. 
The garment workers’ burning aspiration for 
economic freedom was born in the foul air of 
the sweatshop, in the bark of the boss, in the 
cold pangs of hunger. Out of this anger and 
frustration arose the union. It was the 
union which first voiced the workers’ cry of 
protest against the evils of the garment 
jungle. The contract was a measure of the 
degree to which the protest was heard: rec- 
ognition, wages, hours of work. By the 
1920’s, however, it was clear that the indus- 
try itself was so unstable that the contracts 
rested on quicksand. To write a contract 
that was firm and enforceable it was neces- 
sary to bring some stability to the industry. 

The basic instability of the garment indus- 
try arose from the auction block system un- 
der which the jobber—the creator of style 
and the merchandiser of apparel to the re- 
tail market—encouraged such intense cut- 
throat competition for the work of produc- 


ing the garments that each season Seventh. 


Avenue was strewn with bankruptcies. 


Thousands of workers employed in the con- 
tracting shops were forced to make deals 
with their desperate employers to submit 
to substandard wages in order to grab a few 
“bundles” of work. The workers often lost 
wages when a fly-by-night contractor could 
not meet the payroll or filed for bankruptcy. 
And the great jobber—the lord of the gar- 
ment manor—washed his hands of all respon- 
sibility to the contractors and to the workers. 

A special commission, appointed by Gov- 
ernor Smith in 1924, recommended that a 
limitation be placed on the number of con- 
tractors a jobber might use and that the job- 
ber be made primarily responsible for the 
wages and work conditions in contractor 
shops to protect both the workers and the 
public interest in decent conditions in a 
vital industry. It was some time later that 
these reforms became part of the industry- 
wide collective agreements. This placed 
upon the union the responsibility of serving 
as the great stabilizing factor in the trade. 
This role required accurate knowledge about 
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scientific approaches to the problems of pay 
rates and factory production and the overall 
economics of the garment trade and all its 
branches, 

As the need for factual information in- 
creased our union created and expanded 
various departments. We set up a research 
department to provide factual ammunition 
for bargaining and the overall statistical in- 
formation needed for stabilizing the indus- 
try. This was followed by the creation of a 
management-engineering department—time- 
study men with a union heart. 

In recent years the statistician and the 
industrial engineer have been'added to the 
staff of many unions. They are more than 
new départments; they represent a new age of 
unionism. 

Another mark of the new age is the labor 
lawyer. When our union first came into 
being, labor-management relations were a 
jungle, without law and without order. In 
primitive form, a group of workers—in 4a 
moment of anger and despair—would get 
up from the machine, walk out of the fac- 
tory, picket the plant, and try to work out 
an understanding with the-boss on the side- 
walk. In modified form, this was the core 
of collective bargaining for many years. 
With the passage of time, these shapeless 
relations began to take form. In place of 
the spoken deal on the Sidewalk came the 
written contract. In place of the repeated 
stoppage to enforce the contract came the 
umpire, the impartial chairman in the in- 
dustry. The lawyer began to play a role 
now in labor relations. It was not until the 
enactment of the National Recovery Act in 
1933 that the labor lawyer began to come 
into his own. Collective bargaining was 
made the law of the land and the fostering 
of industrial peace became the declared 
public policy of the United States. Section 
Ja of NRA, followed by the Wagner Act and 
then the Taft-Hartley Act, established a 
basic body of legislation on labor-manage- 


ment relations, on top of which was raised _ 


a giant structure of Labor Board and court 
decisions. Labor law—until then a specialty 
only of a few radicals with trade-union con- 
nections—became a respected category of the 
legal profession. 

Today there are many lawyers engaged by 
our union and other unions on retainers 
and fees. But, in addition, the ILGWU has 
a legal department and a sizable legal staff, 
operating at both the local and natignal 
level, as an integral part of the union, coun- 
seling with us on policy and advising with 
us on strategy, as well as arguing cases before 
boards and courts. 

The need to operate within a legal frame- 
work—through the labor lawyer and a legal 
staff—is characteristic of modern unionism 
in the new age. 

Another problem of union success is the 


* handling of its growing and highly complex 


financial affairs. This was very definitely 
no problem years ago when unions had- 
plenty of nothing. But as unions have 
grown, as dues payments. have become more 
regularized, income and treasuries have ex- 
panded. At the same time, health, welfare, 
and retirement funds have come into exist- 
ence. These developments have accentuated 
the need to devise ways and means for safe- 
guarding and conserving large resources. 
The modern union must set up well policed 
accounting procedures to insure the honest 
and economical use of its funds. Union 
moneys are dollars held in trust. They are 
not the personal property of the union offi- 
cer. They are the property of the union 
membership with the union officer in the 


.ers were bitter and angry. 
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the books of every local union in every area 
and hundreds of localities throughout the 
country. This is more than a policing pro- 
cedure; it is a method of budgeting, allo- 
cating available financial resources and get- 
ting the maximum return for every dollar. 

A special problem arises in connection 
with the investment of reserves. To get 
good returns, under conditions of safety, our 
union employs. a full-time investment 
counselor. 6 

We prefer to invest our money in projects 
that not only yield a fair return, but are 
socially useful. New cooperative housing 
has, therefore, been one of our major sources 
for investment. It is gratifying to know 
that our investments help to promote a 
cleaner and happier community. 

The management of health, welfare, and 
retirement funds, most of which were estab- 
lished after World War II, requires the 
union—as trustee for these funds—to man- 
age millions of dollars of income, of ex- 
penditures and of reserves. There is the 
problem of collecting the funds, disbursing 
payments to provide proper medical care 
and financial assistance during illness; send- 
ing monthly pension checks to those who 
have retired; investing surpluses. In minia- 
ture, the union becomes a tax collection 
agency, a clinic, a department of social se- 
curity and disability payments, a capital in- 
vestor. To do this work in a responsible 
way, our union established two new depart- 
ments; a health and welfare department 
and a death benefit department. 

While welfare funds represent a tremen- 
dous advance in providing added security 
for wage earners, they also present a prob- 
lem of management requiring a high degree 
of administrative skill and integrity. In de- 
veloping its codes of ethical behavior, the 
AFL-CIO devoted much of its attention to 
the handling of union and welfare funds as 
@ public trust with proper accounting and 
accountability. This, too, is a mark of the 
new age. 

Two generations ago, the organization of 
workers into unions on the American in- 
dustrial frontier was a rough business. Em- 
ployers were arrogant and unyielding. Work- 
Violence was 
inevitable. 

When employers, accustomed to unques- 
tioned rule, brought in their paid strike- 
breakers, their coal-and-iron police, or their 
gangsters, workers did not knoW where to 
turn. They could not turn to the Govern- 
ment, because the Government—police and 
courts—were hostile. They could not turn 
to the public conscience, because the unions, 
especially during a strike, were regarded as 
social outcasts. And the press—the channel 
for public appeal—was overwhelmingly anti- 
labor. In desperation, some unions organ- 
ized their own physical defense. And, in the 
extreme, some unions tried to neutralize 
the employer’s gangsters with their own 
mercenaries, ~ 

For ae decades, the union was an out- 
cast and, ineyitably, the outcast is driven to 
the methods of the outlaw. To the extent 
that unions become accepted and integrated 
into the community, to that extent the 


unions follow the law and custom of the 


community. 

In recent’ years, unions have leaned ever 
more heavily on the power of public per- 
suasion to advance their cause. They have 
appealed to the self-interest of the worker, 
to the conscience of the community, to the 
responsibility of government, even to the 
employer who wants a productive and happy 
work force. 

, The attempt to handle labor relations in 


role of a trustee who is accountable to his “this more civilized way is not without dif- 


rank-and-file, under uniform and systematic 
bookkeeping procedures. 

Our union was the first to_set up, many 
years ago, an elaborate accounting depart- 
ment, routinely and periodically checking on 


ficulties. There sfill are employers who in- 
sist upon the attitudes and the methods 
of the past. Unfortunately, in many com- 
munities they are backed by the local citi- 
zenry and sheriff. In somé cases, gangsters 
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still make their living from the protection 
racket or may even be the legal and re- 
spected owners of factories. Where these 
conditions exist, violence inevitably breaks 
out. 

To move ahead into the new era of labor 
relations requires the cooperation of a labor 
movement that respects the laws of the 
community and a community that respects 
the rights of labor. Our union has recently 
initiated a major move to establish such a 
relationship; an appeal to the conscience 
of the community to war against the un- 
ethical elements in the garment industry. 
We are appealing to the American women 
to buy apparel bearing the ILGWU label, 
because by such a ‘judicious use of their 
purchasing -power as consumers, they can 
strike a blow at the chiseller and the gang- 
ster shop. 

For our part, we are convinced that as 
the conscience of the community is aroused 
and as this democratic will is expressed 
through government we can create the social 
climate for modern labor relations. There 
will be those who cling to past methods, 
but the future belongs to those who realize 
that both industry and labor can prosper 
most in an atmosphere of mutual respect. 

As can be seen from this account, as we 
grow, our problems grow. First, our prob- 
lem was confined to the shop. Then, we 
had to worry about the industry. Then our 
concern spread to the local, and national, 
and ultimately, the international commun- 
ity. 

To play our expanding role properly, we 
could not limit our efforts to the shop and 
the shop contract nor even to the industry 
contract. We had to play a part in the 
community. And that means creative par- 
ticipation in politics, for it is through gov- 
ernment that we shape the life of our 
community. 

When a union enters politics, however, 
much more than a resolution is required. 
It is necessary to teach the workers his re- 
sponsibility and rights as a citizen. 

To discharge this duty in a constructive 
way is another of the problems of maturity, 
involving lectures, literature, trips to State 
capitals, and Washington, canvassing, regis- 
tration drives, publications, rallies, commit- 
tees and conferences. This is part of a vast 
movement to raise American democracy to 
a high new level by encouraging men and 
women, many of whom were habitually non- 
voters, to participate actively in the electoral 
process. To conduct this full-time “course 
in civics” we have a Political Department— 
another mark of the age. 

To deal with the problems of success, the 
union needs the right kind of personnel.'And 
this is in itself probably the greatest prob- 
lem of all. 

In the early days of our union, a man 
could be elected to almost any post if he 
could make a speech. An open mouth was 
often the open door to a union post. If, 
by this means, a2 man won popularity, he 
could be elected to a variety of positions, for 
none of which he need have any special 
competence. Hundreds of.men were elected 
to the position of financial secretary al- 
though they didn’t know the difference be- 
tween dues and debit. 

On one thing almost every union did 
insist: that the elected officer carry a umion 
card in the trade. The theory was that the 
man, coming from the work bench himself, 
would know the feelings and needs of the 
rank and file. In part, this theory was cor- 
rect. But being a craftsman in his trade 
does not make a man competent in the 
craftmanship of running a union, especially 
@ ‘modern, complex union with its many ' 
problems of success. A’ dues card alone is 
hardly a diploma for a license to practice 
union adminftration, involving among other 
things, complex financial affairs. 
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Many of these old-line “leaders”—loyal 
ecard carriers and amiable politicians—were 
devoted and honest, even if uninspired and 
uninventive. But there have been others in 
the labor movement such as the Bioffs, 
Browns, Scalises and Fays who lacked these 
virtues but whose rise to leadership was 
based on their reputation as muscle men 
and their facility with the blackjack and the 
brass knuckle. And more recently, there 
have been somewhat refined versions of this 
prototype who, with more polish than their 
predecessors, nevertheless treat the union as 
@ business for private gain. 

The problem ‘of developing modern union 
leadership for a new age is one of the most 
important facing the American labor move- 
ment. The modern union officer must be 
much different. He must have more than a 
smile, a line of talk, a paidup card. He must 
have a devotion and dedication, intelligence 
and inventiveness, social vision and public 
concern. To him a union is not a business 
but an opportunity for service. The ABC 
of union leadership is ability, brains, and 
conscience. . : 

In the past, many able people have risen 
out of the union ranks. But, there is a need 
for men of liberal view and intelléctual power 
in unions in which they do not necessarily 


carry a membership card of the craft. The 
integration of such “outsiders” into the 
unions has been a slow evolution. It began 


timidly with the use of brain trusters as 
hired hands for special skills. I remember 
the time when the former Teamster president, 
Dan Tobin, employed a highly skilled econ- 
omist as research director and apologized be- 
cause he had to engage an intellectual in- 
stead of a dues-paying teamster. 

For a number of years now the ILGWU 
has been enlisting outside blood to work in a 
variety of capacities. Indeed, the executive 
secretary of our international was, for a full 
generation, a man who did not come from the 
trade, but whose background in law, finance, 
and administration made him a superb man 
for the post., Many key posts in the union 
requiring special skills—administrative, pu- 
blicity, research, education, engineering, and 
legal—are held by professionally qualified 
people who are not members of the ILGWU 
but are devoted to the union and to the ob- 
jectives and principles of the labor movement. 

In recent years, this concept—the right 
man for the right job—has been extended. 
The regular union officer—not simply the 
outside specialist—has greater ultimate use 
in a modern union if he has a better under- 
standing of the economic, social, and political 
environment within which he moves. A 
modern union officer cannot do his best job by 
just leaving the work bench, getting himself 
elected, serving a brief term and then return- 
ing to the workbench. No serious efficient 
organization would risk its existence by turn- 
ing over its key posts to such random tran- 
sient administration. Likewise, union lead- 
ership today is and should become a career 
and only through career development can 
the skills involving union admihistration be 
acquired. 

Because we believe that the officers of a 
union should be both dedicated and trained, 
our union established its own “West Point” 
about a decade ago. Each year, about 2 
dozen young men and women are put 
through a solid year of training on a full- 
tinge basis. About 130 of these now serve 
in the union. 

In the development of staff members and 
officers of the union, we endeavor to find 
qualified men and women who refiect the 
many ethnic, linguistic, geographic currents 
in our trade. The work force in the gar- 
ment industry is highly fluid, with a rapid 
turnover and great inflows of new popula-. 
tion groupings. To develop a corps of offi- 
cers who refiect these changes, we do not 
rely solely on our training *institute, but 
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develop rank-and-filers through activity in 
piece rate determinations, in posts as shop 
stewards, executive board members, conven- 
tion delegates, organizers. Through such 
experience and training, these rank-and-fil- 
ers mature for appointment and election to 
full-time posts with the union. 

This emphasis on developing honest and 
able people at all levels is part-of our union’s 
blueprint for progress in the new age. The 
policies we formulate to guide us in this 
new era are not self-enforcing. No policy 
is worth much if they are not convinced 
and conscientious people behind the policy. 
We therefore believe that the answer to 
many of our problems of success is to develop 
men and women of high caliber for union 
posts. 

This review of our problem of success does 
not exhaust the subject. I have discussed 
several phases to show that union matu- 
rity—like human adulthood—solves some 
problems and brings others. 

This means that a union, like any growing 
and living thing,:must be ready to change in 
changing times. Within the American trade 
unions there is an inner development creat- 
ing new concepts and actions. In the last 
quarter century, organized labor has accepted 
the concept of social legislation and has 
added the idea of industrial unionism to the 
older craft form. More recently it has modi- 
fied its notion of “autonomy” to discipline 
racketeer-ridden affiliates; has supported 
corrective legislation governing the conduct 
of union affairs; has spelled out ethical 
codes; has displayed a greater responsibility 
to the community and a sensitivity to inter- 
national problems. 

As labor has grown, it has shown a remark- 
able flexibility. But, even this flexibility can 
be a problem, for together with its adapta- 
bility, labor must possess a kind of rigidity 
of purpose. In fitting into modern times, 
labor dare not forget the old times, the 
original principles. It is just too easy for 
success to dull the memory of the days 
wher 

When unions are being born, the great 
aim is clear, for men and women, leaders and 
rank-and-filers alike must make vast sacri- 
fices to create the union out of the existing 
chaos. This act of birth is painful but in- 
spiring. With the passage of time, however, 
the original pain and purpose are sometimes 
forgotten, 

As we leok ahead, therefore, we must also 
look back; to our origin, to our reason for 
being, remembering that a union does not 
exist simply to perpetuate and perfect itself. 
A union is not an end in itself. A union 
comes into being as a means toward an end, 
the end being the full development—eco- 
nomic, political, cultural—of free men in a 
free society. No matter what successes we 
experience, they must not dull our sensitivi- 
ties to the unfinished business on the agenda 
of a democratic civilization. 

Only in this way, by a constant return 
to the original well of ideals, can we derive 
the necessary spiritual nourishmént for con- 
stant growth and renewal. 





Let’s Back Smathers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1959 
Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 


, leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I want to include an editorial which 


June $3 


appeared in the Sarasota (Fla.) Evening 
Journal of Monday, May 11, 1959: 
Ler’s BacK SMATHERS 


On further thought, why not push the 
name of Senator GEorGE SMATHERS, Of Flor- 
ida, for nomination as Democratic candidate 
for President? 

There has been much mention of Senator 
KENNEDY, Of Massachusetts, and Senator 
HuMpHREY, of Minnesota. 

Certainly our Senator SMATHERS would 
qualify quite as well as those two, and even 
better. 

In these days and times of mihority rule, 
there is a tendency to write off any possible 
candidate from the South on the assumption 
that he might not be able to swing the big 
minority blocs up North. 

But this would not necessarily be the case. 

Senator SMATHERS has now served more 
than 8 years. He has performed well and 
has gained much experience, after serving 
in the House. 

Florida could not be considered as one of 
the “solid South” States, since there are now 
hundreds of thousands of former northern- 
ers living in the State. 

In addition, the State bolted the Demo- 
cratic ticket in 1952 and 1956 to follow the 
magic of the name of Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

What’s more, Florida has come of age. 
Back there several decades ago, the State had 
only four Congressmen. Now there are 8 and 
after next year there will be 12. 

In other words, Florida will have a much 
greater voice at the Democratic convention 
than it did in former years. 

A good ticket for the Democrats would be 
GroRGE SMATHERS for President and Gov. Pat 
Brown, of California, for Vice President. A 
Florida-California combination would be a 
natural. 

That ticket should certainly sweep the 
South and West, and pick up enough other 
votes to beat any Republican combination. 

Florida politicians still have an inferiority 
complex in talking about the Presidential 
race. They talk about Gov. LeRoy Collins 
or Senator SMatTHERs for Vice President. 

Senator SMaTHERS is a terrific campaigner 
and is a liberal with conservative leanings, or 
vice versa. 

Let’s boost him for the top spot. 





Address by Secretary of the Treasury at 
University of Houston Commencement 
Exercises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr.. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert B. Anderson at the commence- 
ment exercises of the Univeristy of 
Houston, at Houston, Tex., on Saturday, 
May 30. é 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as followsr ~ ° 
REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 

ROBERT B. ANDERSON AT THE COMMENCE- 

MENT EXERCISES, UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON, 

Houston, Tex., May 80, 1959 

This evening I should like to talk about 
& trilogy—men, money, and minds. The ef- 
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fective merger of men, money and minds is 
an aim of the educational process. It pre- 
sents pressing problems with which you as 
university graduates are particularly con- 
cerned. 

The most obvious characteristic of a civil- 
ization, society, or nation is that it is an 
association of people. It is. directly con- 
cerned with human beings—their wants and 
needs, their fears and hopes, their capaci- 
ties and limitations. We in this country 
believe that the sole purpose of a politi- 
cal economy is to make life for people more 
decent and rewarding and free. We believe 
further that by giving the individual the 
maximum chance for expression, the whole 
community—whether one nation or many— 
may more nearly reach the goal of fulfill- 
ment for ali its members. This is our ob- 
jective, however imperfectly we may have 
realized it so far. 

One of our greatest challenges today arises 
out of the fact that the human community 
is growing very fast—and its needs are grow- 
ing in proportion to its numbers. There 
are well over two and a half billion people 
living today. By the time you have been 
out of college as long as I have there will 
easily have been added a billion more. 
That means, if you please, one hundred 
million more Americans by the time your 
children sit where you do now. 

Talk about growth. Your generation is 
obviously in for a lot of it. 

Within the next 25 years we will virtually 
double the producing capacity of America. 
We are going to have to create some 35 to 
40 million new jobs. We shall need some- 
thing like 1 million additional school- 
rooms and 30 million more homes. We shall 
have to build hundreds of thousands of 
miles of new highways and thousands of 
new hospitals, and somehow find room for 
60 million more automobiles and trucks. We 
must develop more than 10 million acres of 
bare land for homes and streets in our 
spreading metropolitan areas. The develop- 
ment and conservation of water resources 
will be a major task, and so will the develop- 
ment of an energy base to meet a demand 
which may well triple. 

These are a few of the problems with 
which the process of. growth will confront 
us. We must solve them in terms of bene- 
fits to people—and in ways which maintain 
and strengthen our traditional freedoms. 
We know that our growth will not be even; 
there will be difficult problems of time and 
adjustment. Some of the answers must 
wait on yet undiscovered scientific truths; 
others on the refinement of data already 
known. All require the coordinated action 
of millions of Americans and all require 
staggering amounts of money, running to 
the hundreds of billions of dollars. 

This brings me to the second point: 
money. From what source are we going to 
accumulate the necessary capital for a 
doubling of output over a 25-year period? 

From-just one place: savings.._The excess 
of what we earn as a people over what we 
spend. There is no other acceptable source. 

To achieve these savings, individuals must 
set aside a part of their earnings. Corpora- 
tions must retain some earnings for capital 
account. Improvements and _ techniques 
which enable us to increase our savings po- 
tential through using our resource more ef- 
ficiently must be constantly sought. These 
are the principal sources of investment funds, 
whether they are used to build a steel mill, a 
highway, a university, or a space ship to 
Mars. 

Wealth is not created merely by increas- 
ing the number of dollars in the economy. 
It dannot be brought into being by Govern- 
ment decree. Wheels must turn, hammers 
must fall, and people must work with mind 
and hand, before anything definable as 
wealth emerges. We owe the handsome in- 
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crease in our standard of living to technol- 
ogy, invention, and hard work—not to any 
fiscal or monetary legerdemain. We live 
better than we used to because we produce 
more. 

There are hopeful signs in our economy 
that Americans are becoming increasingly 
aware of that simple but important fact. 
They are becoming increasingly alert to both 
the dangers and the futility of trying to 
bring about greater growth during periods 
of prosperity, by simply pouring more 
money into the economy. With gov- 
ernments, as with individuals, spending 
in excess of income must be financed by 
means of loans. Quring periods of high ac- 
tivity, when the private demand for loan 
funds is high, a considerable part of Gov- 
ernment borrowing must come from the 
banking system. Such borrowing is infla- 
tionary—it increases the number of dollars 
in the economy without necessarily increas- 
ing the things that can be bought with 
them. 

Backed by public opinion, outstanding 
leaders of both parties in Congress are now 
giving strong support to a program for sound 
management of the Government's fiscal af- 
fairs. One of the significant developments 
behind this attitude is the resilience which 
our economy has recently demonstrated. 
Despite the predictions of many, the change 
from recession to recovery occurred with 
little direct Government intervention. In 
most sectors of activity the economy has 
now advanced beyond its former record 
highs. While there are still areas of em- 
ployment dislocation, it is heartening that 
employment generally continues to improve 
noticeably contrary to some predictions that 
large-scale Government intervention would 
be required to open up job opportunities for 
many of those out of work. 

These experiences have served to demon- 
strate once more a long-standing character- 
istic of the American economy. Reasonable 
stability of prices is not the enemy of a high 
rate of economic growth. Rather, we find 
that economic progress has thrived on the 
basis of sound mongy when the inflationary 
impact of war fina¥ice is taken out of the 
picture. 

A notable example is the tremendous eco- 
nomic growth which took place in this coun- 
try during the latter part of the 19th century, 
when prices were in a general downtrend 
following the rise associated with the Civil 
War. Again, from 1910 to 1915, manufactur- 
ing production expanded by almost one-third 
aaginst a background of moderate price de- 
cline. In the 1920’s, also, national output 
increased 50 percent during an 8-year period 
characterized by remarkable price stability. 
More recently, between 1951 and 1955, a high 
level of prosperity was accompanied by rela- 
tive stability in the broad indexes of whole- 
sale and consumer prices. 

{In the face of this evidence, there are still 
some who unwisely argue that continual 
deficit spending and the inflation which it 
promotes are somehow necessary to encour- 
age growth. But what really happens when 
inflationary forces are at work in the 
economy? 

First of all, the buying power of both cur- 
rent earnings and accumulated savings be- 
gins to shrink. This brings cruel hardship 
to those who cannot bargain effectively for 
wage and salary increases and to those living 
on past savings—annuities, pensions and so 
on. Savings eroded through price inflation 
command fewer goods in exchange. They 
have less ability to transform human effort 
and ingenuity into productive capacity and 
in consequence their potency as a positive 
instrument of economic growth is seriously 
weakened. 

Second, continuing inflation brings about 
maladjustments in the economy which beget 
recession—and recession is the enemy of 
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sustained, rewarding economic growth. 
When we dilute the worth of the standard by 
which we measure value, dislocations neces- 
sarily result. Businessmen who must re- 
plenish their inventories and capital equip- 
ment at higher prices raise their prices in 
turn. Labor demands and gets higher wages 
which add further to costs. People are dis- 
couraged from saving—indeed, many in the 
fixed-income groups find it impossible to 
save. With declining savings, sufficient cap- 
ital to finance normal growth is not forth- 
coming, and the cost of available capital is 
high. Programs for expansion and improve- 
ment are cut back, and output may be re- 
stricted—at the same time that costs are 
rising. And so the spiral goes. 

Now the most hopeful aspect of this entire 
situation is that it happens to be one of the 
major problems that we can—and must—do 
something about, 

As a primary step, we can exercise the 
discipline and restraint needed to keep Gov- 
ernment spending within Government in- 
come during prosperous times like the pres- 
ent. The evidence of growing support on 
the part of Congress and the public for sound 
fiscal policies gives hope that we can be 
successful in reaching this goal in fiscal 1960. 

In other areas, also, it is within our power 
to keep inflationary pressures from growing 
so strong as to disrupt the process of growth. 
Any practices which act as a continual spur 
to costs and prices must be carefully ex- 
amined. Waste and inefficiency must be 
eliminated—not only in Government, but 
wherever they may be found. In all of our 
affairs, public and private, we must endeavor 
to look at the whole economy; not just at 
the sector of it with which we ourselves are 
most concerned. 

This is a task for the mind—the third 
element of the merging process I mentioned 
earlier. \ 

What a person does is something which 
comes from the inner part of his being. It 
is the fruit of his mind. And in a free so- 
clety, each individual has a personal respon- 
sibility for developing his powers of judg- 
ment and decision to the fullest. 

Goethe has said that what one inherits 
from his father he must earn all over again, 
or it will not be truly his. This is a pene- 
trating commentary on the quality of wisdom 
required in our own day. We must earn, 
all over again, the freeedom and security, the 
capacity for growth and adaptability to 
change, which constitute our American 
heritage from the past. 

It is true that there are periods in an indi- 
vidual’s life, as in a nation’s, when change 
seems to be occurring almost ,Jmperceptibly. 
At these times, little seems to be required be- 
yond the application of established rules 
and precepts received unearned—as Goethe 
would say—from the past. : 

But when change takes place rapidly or, 
abruptly, a.crisig may occur. Decisive new 
actions may be required. It is not enough, 
then, to look only to patterns of the past. 
What we require are principles which have 
been developed from historic precedents and 
out of our own experience and ingenuity. 
In the absence of such principles, the tend- 
ency will be to take a negative attitude. 
Generalities will be sought which can ob- 
scure the need for action, and reasons will 
be found why things should not be done. 

Let me give you an example right out 
of recent newspaper headlines. There are 
those few who are coming forward with rea- 
sons why we should not miaintain a balanced 
budget, why we cannot plan to pay off any 
of our huge debt at any foreseeable time. 
They cloak their arguments with the gen- 
erality that more growth is needed—and 
then move on to the faise assumptions that 
inflation stimulates \growth and that 4 
creeping erosion in the value of the dollar 
need be of little concern. The end result 
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of what they are advocating is a destruc- 
tion of values which will advance so slowly 
that it will not be noticed by the naive and 
trusting. 

How long could we expect the habits of 
thrift and savings which have built this 
country to survive in such an atmosphere? 
How could we, under any circumstances, 
morally justify a program which is a con- 
tinuing invitation to unsoundness as a@ way 
of purporting to meet our obligations? I 
leave these questions with you. As educated 
people, I hope and believe that you will never 
be deluded by those who say that safe- 
guarding the value of our money isn’t really 
very important. 

It is the responsibility of each one of us 
to develop convictions strong enough to re- 
place a shallow approach of this kind. And 
this can only be done by dedicated thought— 
by the application of mind to the experi- 
ence of the past and the problems of the 
present. More than four centuries ago, 
Leonardo da Vinci wrote: “Wrongly do men 
cry out against experience and with re- 
proaches accuse her of deceitfulness. * * * 
Experience is never at fault; it is only your 
judgment that is in error.” 

Today, a great deal—probably more than 
any of us can now comprehend—depends on 
the judgment.of the American people. It 
is not too much.to say that the future of 
freedom in this world may depend on what 
we do and what we achieve here in America 
during your lifetimes. > 

We are living in a time of great inter- 
national tension—but it is also a time of 
great promise. Our particular system of 
competitive enterprise is superbly equipped 
to meet the growth needs which are clearly 
foreseeable in the period just ahead. With 
the maintenance of discipline: in both our 
public and private affairs, the possibilities 
for the further development of the Ameri- 
can economy are truly dazzling. 

We are starting off on firm ground—a 
fact, you may be sure, which is being care- 
fully evaluated in other countries as well as 
in our own. 

The American private enterprise system is 
sound. 

It is healthy. 

It is growing. 

It is capable of adjusting to changes which 
are inherent in the growth process. 

It is capable of adjusting—we have re- 
cently seen—without resort to the danger- 
ous stimulus of massive Government inter- 
vention. 

Economic growth is compounded from 
many ingredients. It requires basic re- 
search—in an atmosphere of free-ranging in- 
quiry. It fequires technological advance, 
following closely on the leads provided by 
research. It requires an efficient produc- 
tion process—and the planning which goes 
with successful marketing and distribution. 
» It requires mobility of resources, so that 
the old and outmoded can give way to the 
new and improved without erippling after 
effects. It requires, finally, sufficient savings 
and investment to make all of these things 
Possible. 

Let us never forget that the merger of 
men, money, and minds which is the es- 
sence of the growth process can be fruitful 
only if we keep steadily in view this impor- 
tant truth: Values, in whatever form they 
may take—a political system, a university 
education, a powerplant—have no meaning 
except in relation to people. 

Woodrow Wilson once said, “Sometimes 
people call me an idealist.. Well, that is the 
way I know I am American.” 

In the eyes of the world, América stands 
for freedom and humanity, as it has 
throughout our history. We can be rightly 
proud of the fact that the first postage 
stamps issued by the Republic of Indonesia 
turned out to bear the portraits of Wash- 
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ington, Lincoln, Franklin, and Hamilton, 
side by side with the founders of the new 
republic. 

But we cannot rest complacently on the 
achievements of our forefathers. During the 
past 15 years 700 million people in 20 coun- 
tries haye won political independence. 
Whether these new nations swing toward 
East or West will depend largely on you-——- 
on what you in your generation do to help 
them achieve the conditions of living which 
give scope for the inventiveness and re- 
sourcefulness of the human mind. 

This, then, I conceive to be our Nation’s 
charge to all of us: Enter your chosen pro- 
fessions with a keen awareness of the les- 
sons of the past and the challenges of the 
future. Apply your minds not only to the 
problems of daily living but also to the 
pressing national and international issues 
which must be resolved if freedom is to be 
preserved at home and furthered abroad. In 
so doing may we remember the inquiry of 
Edwin Markham, the American poet who 


.was deeply dedicated to the cause of his 


fellow men: 


“Why build these cities great 
If man unbuilded goes. 

In vain we build the world 
Unless the builder also grows.” 





Lest We Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, speaking 
at Memorial Day exercises at Westmin- 
ster, Mass., I hailed the unforgettable 
contributions of American heroes in 
every generation, wit, by their devotion 
and sacrifice, preserved the Nation. 

I said in part: 

All of us living in this period of great 
stress and great threat to our precious liber- 
ties must give something more than lip 
service to perpetuate the ideals and princi- 
ples for which these heroes fought and died. 

We have special and urgent responsibili- 
ties, not only to exercise vigilance, but to 
work unceasingly to guard and defend the 
Nation and the Government from the great 
perils of the hour. 

If we would adequately protect the free- 
doms we cherish, we must exert every effort, 
and be prepared to make every sacrifice, to 
safeguard the way of life bequeathed to 
us by the noble defenders of the country we 
honor today. 

Military strength alone, though essential 
and vital, will not meet this challenge. Eco- 
nomic prosperity, though imperative, will 
not of itself preserve this Nation. 

Only the indomitable will and fierce deter- 
mination of free Americans to live by the 
spiritual tenets of religion and patriotism 
that have nurtured and built our national 
greatness can stem the surging tides of revo- 
lution and moral deterioration that are beat- 
ing upon our shores, threatening to destroy 
our institutions and invading our very 
homes. 

Tt is for all of us, regardless of class, creed, 
or station, as never before, to cease petty 
bickering, bury inconsequential differences, 
renounce sélfishness and greed and rally as 


a united people resolved and dedicated to 


defend the peerless edifice of American liber- 
ty, if we hope to preserve freedom and spirit- 
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ual values in a world where tyrannical, pow- 
erful forces are marching to enslave man- 
kind. Victory will be ours, if we emulate 
the inspiring example of those who gave 
their all that American freedom might live. 





Everybody Prays at Sholl’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I insert herewith an article en- 
titled “Everybody Prays at Sholl’s,” in 
the May 1959 issue of (Good Business. 

This article emphasizes the inspiring 
life story of Evan Andrew Sholl, whose 
name is a familiar one to legislators and 
to many thousands of visitors: to the 
National Capital, for they have eaten in 
his cafeterias and have come away im- 
pressed at the reasonable prices and the 
atmosphere in these places. He has set 
a fine example for the program of reli- 
gion in everyday life which we all need. 

The article is by Larston D. Farrar, the 
noted author whose books are read 
throughout the United States and over- 
seas. Mr. Farrar is among the best 
known writers for magazines in the 
United States today, with articles fea- 
tured in big and little publications in all 
parts of the country. He is known to 
Members on both sides of the aisle on 
Capitol Hill. 

The article is as follows: 

EVERYBODY Prays AT SHOLL’S 
(By Larston D. Farrar) 

More than 2 million persons a year eat 
breakfast, lunch, or dinner in one of the 
two cafeterias operated by Evan Andrew 
Sholl, in Washington, D.C. There is no 
telling how many millions of persons in the 
past 30 years have enjoyed a quiet, clean 
repast at a cafeteria operated by Sholl, who 
never went past the second reader, and is 
noted today as one of the most religious 
restaurateurs in the Nation’s Capital. 

Actually. there are several cafeterias in 
the various areas of Washington that bear 
the Sholl name, but these are businesses 
which he once owned and then sold to his 
employees. He is working now toward dis- 
posing of his two present cafeterias to his 
employees, who, he says, helped him to 
build his business and helped greatly to 
make his wealth possible. Sholl feels 
keenly his responsibility to his employees, 
his fellow men, and his church. 

When you learn of the tremendous handi- 
caps he had to overcome to become a suc- 
cess you understand the value of the word 
that serves as his guiding light in business. 
The word is give. 

“I have always gone on the belief that if 
I am to get, I must first give—give of my- 
self, give to my employees, give. the best to 
my customers, give service and give quality,” 
he said recently. 

“The word ‘give’ is one of the magic words 
in the English language, and absolutely in- 
dispensable in any businessman’s philos- 
ophy. Until I truly learned to give, I never 
really was able to get.’ When I did learn 
to give, I was rewarded most generously in 
every way. 
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“Later, when I gave my heart to God and 
the church, I learned the value of another 
word, It is truth. The poet said: ‘For 
truth and dufy, it is ever the fitting time.’ 
I made these two words—‘give’ and ‘truth’— 
the kingpins of my life, and since I have 
done so, I have had peace always.” 

At Sholl’s cafeterias there are prayers for 
Roman Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, on 
a little printed card at each table. Eating in 
the cafeterias can indeed be a spiritual ex- 
perience, due to the cleanliness, the decor 
of the surroundings, and the attitude of the 
employees. The quality and quietness of 
Sholl's personnel, and their gentle courtesy, 
have impressed many, who ask, “How can 
you find people who will work at low wages 
and yet be so efficient and clean and 
courteous?” 

“Our first reply to that question is that 
‘low wages’—for our employees—is a myth,” 
Sholl points out. ‘‘We pay a bus boy $65 or 
$75 a week, whereas he would get $45 a week 
at some other place. We pay counter girls 
and those in similar jobs $75 a week and up, 
again compared to about $45 or $50 they 
might get elsewhere. 

“We screen our employees carefully in hir- 
ing them, but not according to faith, for 
we hire Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. 
The screening refers to their attitude about 
serving humanity, and to. background and 
home life. We do hire people who are regu- 
lar in church attendance and devout in the 
practice of their faith, rather than people 
who have no interest in spiritual matters. 

“Seldom, if ever, in our long experience, 
have we had any slight altercation with our 


employees. Our experience has proved to, 


us that spirituality promotes cleanliness in 
our employees, a devotion to their daily 
work far above the average, and thoughtful- 
ness toward our customers, who of course 
appreciate such good service at once.” 

A prayer service is held for all the em- 
ployees, from Evan Sholl to the newest 
member of his 180-person payroll. Attend- 
ance, of course, is voluntary, but usually 75 
to 90 percent of all workers are in attend- 
ance. 

Once a year a retreat is held, for those who 
want to attend, and an annual, inter- 
denominational communion breakfast is 
held at the Mayflower Hotel. x 

“All of these things are just ribbons lead- 
ing to the ideas which I want to dissemi- 
nate,” Sholl says. “There must be a spirit in 
all things, and we strive to promote the good 
spirit.” 

Evan Andrew Sholl opened his first Wash- 
ington restaurant in the late 1920’s in the 
All-State Hotel. It was a cafeteria designed 
to serve the regular and transient guests of 
that hostelry. : . 

“We were going to charge them so much 
a month for their meals, and we were able 
to persuade many of them to put up $12.50 
apiece in advance for two tickets giving 
them the right to eat every meal for 2 weeks. 
This gave us more capital and actually en- 
abled us to stay in business during the first 
months, when expenses were heavy.” 

From then on, Sholl opened a new place 
every year for 7 years. Year by year, as he 
prospered, he would open new cafeterias and 
sell the others to employees, increasing both 
the prestige of his name and the good will 
that he was determined to build. His watch- 
word always was give, and he never operated 
on ary other principle. 

During World War II he was operating 
many cafeterias, and, he says, “the money 
came in so fast, I really became very rich, 
from a material standpoint, before I real- 
ized it.” He slowly began the process of 
selling the various cafeterias to his employ- 
ees. In the two he still owns, business is 
excellent. Today he says: 

“One thing businessmen must remember 
is that God gives us our reward. We may 
fight against giving—to the poor and to 
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others, But if we are smart, we must realize 
that we work only through people, The 
strength we obtain through our faith helps 
us better to work with people, in every way. 
It is the sugar of life, the oil that greases the 
machinery; it takes out the groans and the 
conflicts and smooths the way for us to do 
our jobs better, and render our greatest 
service,” 





Near-Miracle in Laos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


K OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past few months the newspapers and 
congressional hearings have resounded 
with charges of mismanagement and 
bungling in our mutual security program 
in Laos. The impression has been left 
that the program isa costly failure. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
As I stated during debate on the mutual 
security program a year ago and as As- 
sistant Secretary of State Robertson 
testified eloquently before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee in its recent hearings 
on the program, we have succeeded in 
what we set out to do: we have preserved 
the independence and freedom of this 
little country dangerously threatened by 
Communist forces and infiltration along 
its 600-mile border with Communist 
China and Communist Vietnam. 

The fact is that American diplomats 
and American aid personnel have suc- 
cessfully fought one of the most difficult 
and bitter battles in the cold war against 
almost impossible odds and, so far, have 
won. arr 

It is important that Members of the 
Congress should understand and appre- 
ciate the achievement which these hard- 
working people, living and working un- 
der the most primitive conditions have 
made. The actual situation in Laos is 
described by Mr. Ernest K. Lindley, of 
Newsweek, in the following article: 

NEAR-MIRACLE IN LAOS 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 

VIENTIANE.—A near-miracle has occurred 
in landlocked Laos, most remote, most prim- 
itive, least organized of the free nations 
which sprang from French Indochina. It is 
not entirely a miracle because it is due to the 
intelligence and courage of Laotian leaders 
who understand communism and are re- 
solved to preserve the independence of their 
country. The American Government has 
given effective help. As a result the situa- 
tion in Laos is utterly different from that 
depicted in recent congressional rehashings 
of the past. . 

“To appreciate the near miracle it must be 
remembered fhat Laos has a very long bor- 
der with Communist North Vietnam and 
China. It’s two northern provinces’ were 
controlled by Laotian Communist troops 
when the Indochina war ended in 1954. 
Two Communists were admitted to the cab- 
inet in 1957, Only a year ago, the Commu- 
nists and their allies scored an ominous po- 
litical victory, winning a majority of the 
additional seats in the enlarged national 
assembly. Meanwhile, corruption had made 
Laos a highly publicized example of badly 
administered American aid. 
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Last summer the near miracle began to 
develop. Most of the older anti-Communist 
leaders put aside their feuds and united in 4 
new party: Rally of the Laotian People. 
Concurrently, progressive younger Laotians 
who had never held elective office, although 
most of them had served in appointive 
posts, organized the Committee for Defense 
of National Interests, dedicated to clean gov- 
ernment as well as to saving Laos from com- 
munism, A new cabinet was formed, in- 
cluding four of these young men and ex- 
cluding the Reds. 

REPULSE 


Last October the new Government re- 
moved the chief source of graft by abolishing 
import licenses and develuating the cur- 
rency. It firmly withstood a phrenetic Com- 
munist counteroffensive—demands for reac- 
tivation of the International Control Com- 
mission (including a Communist member) 
which had left Laos in July, supported by a 
strong propaganda campaign from North 
Vietnam and raids across the border by 
Vietminh troops. In January, it obtained 
& 1-year grant of special powers from the 
National Assembly and added three Army of- 
ficers.to the cabinet. 

Four months ago this new regime launched 
a campaign designed to destroy communism 
at the rice roots. One arm of the campaign 
is village improvement—most of the 2 mil- 
lion Laotians live in some 10,000 villages. 
The government is giving the villages 
cement and roofing materials, and they are 
building schools. The village campaign in- 
cludes public health and local roads. The 
other arm of the campaign is the strengthen- 
ing of the administrative pyramid, extending 
downward to the villages. 


ADVANCE 


Traditionally, each village elects its own 
headman and the headmen of each group 
of 6 to 10 villages elect their district leader. 
Now these lower Officials must be approved 
by the national government. The Commu- 
nists and their dupes are being eliminated. 
The prestige of reliable lower officials is being 
built up by giving them officials huts and 
staff assistance. In this, the Laotian Army, 
trained, at our expense, has an active role. 
Six. picked Army men are assigned as staff 
to each district leader. Meanwhile, grad- 
uates of the U.S. training programs in agri- 
culture, public health, etc., are beginning to 
move into the field. 

Thus while backward-looking Congress- 
men rake over the past, Laos has moved 
ahead. I talked with Premier Phoui Sanani- 
kone and with such younger officials as In- 
peng Suryadhay, Secretary of State for Edu- 
cation, and Lt. Col. Oudone Sananikone, 
Secretary of State for Social Affairs and Pub- 
lic Health. They seem to me tobe both 
capable. and socially enlightened. The 
changed situation in Laos justifies two con- 
clusions: (1) Despite past waste and cor- 
ruption, American aid has been a success; 
and (2) not to give this new regime our un- 
stinting support would be blind folly. 





Fair Trade: For Whom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp an article appearing 
in Business Week on May 23, 1959, en- 
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titled “Fair Trade: For Whom?” The 
editorial properly characterizes fair 
trade as being clearly against the pub- 
lic interest. 

However, the editors make the mis- 
take of assuming there is not much dan- 
ger that the bill will become law. Quite 
to the contrary, unless the consumers 
and intelligent businessman of this coun- 
try act with more vigor than they have 
in the past, they may very well find 
themselves shackled to a national fair- 
trade system. The editorial, which con- 
forms with unanimous expression of 
editorial opinion in the country, is in 
opposition to the fair trade bill, H.R. 
1253. 

Farr Trape: For WHOM? 

By a 20 to 9 vote, the House Commerce 
Committee has approved Representative 
OrEN Harris’ bill to legalize retail price fix- 
ing on a national basis. 

By the simple expedient of issuing notices, 
a manufacturer or distributor of a brand- 
named product could require retailers, re= 
gardless of State laws, to sell the product at 
a@ specified price. Individual contracts with 
retailers aren’t necessary. What’s more, this 
latest version of the so-called fair trade 
laws would be far simpler to enforce than its 
predecessors. In fact, since the bill takes 
the form of an amendment to the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, the FTC is afraid it 
could be required to assist manufacturers 
and dealers in prosecuting violators, even 
though the FTC is dead set against the bill. 

The bill is an obvious weapon to plug 
the loopholes of the McGuire Act, which 
permits States to use fair trade laws. But 
last year many manufacturers dropped 
factory-fixed prices when the State laws 
proved unenforcible. The Harris bill would 
solve that sticky problem. 

Such a bill, backed by a powerful lobby 
of small retailers, has no place in the kind 
of economy we enjoy today. Perhaps in the 
depressed 1930’s a case could have been made 
for fixing minimum prices on national 
brands. But there are already too many 
built-in ratchets in our economy that keep 
pushing prices upward—farm supports, 
protective tariffs, commodity subsidies, loan 
guarantees, wage escalators. The Harris bill 
would be another. It is an anachronism 
which, in the long run, would not help the 
manufacturer, the dealer, the national econ- 
omy—or the consumer. 


Fortunately, there is not much danger 
of the bill becoming law. But the philos- 
ophy behind it—which, in effect, legalizes 
price fixing—is dangerous. It is sympto- 
matic of the kind of thinking that has given 
protection to too many special groups. 





Liberals’ Glow Gets Dim—Eisenhower 
Becomes Stronger President With In- 
flation Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial, entitled 
“Eisenhower Becomes Stronger Presi- 
dent With Inflation Fight,” from the 
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Rockford (Ill.) Register-Republic of 

June 1, 1959: 

Lierats’ GLow Gers Dim—EISENHOWER BE- 
COMES STRONGER PresIDENT WITH INFLA- 
TION FIGHT 


(By Raymond Moley) 


The President’s perceptible rise in popu- 
larity is due to a number of circumstances, 
past and present. So far as the immediate 
situation is concerned, the reasons are ob- 
vious. The big Democratic majority is 
caught in the net of past pledges and future 
ambitions. Liberal Democrats elected in 
the sweep of 1958 won votes by irresponsible 
promises. With little regard for what ac- 
tually might be done, they offered panaceas 
for every ill. Fiscal realities were ignored. 
If they thought about it all, they assumed 
deficits to be inevitable and unimportant. 
With nothing very clearly in mind, they 
recklessly talked about better ways of keep- 
ing the peace of the world, and violently at- 
tacked the President and Secretary Dulles. 

The fact that so many are greenhorns and 
of little stature makes things worse for their 
party and their experienced leaders. 
Speaker Rayspurn once said that he would 
much rather have a smal! than a large 
majority to manage in the house. 

Many in the majority have real problems 
about the next election. In most cases 
they were elected in marginal! districts, and 
at home there is a strong conservative and 
Republican opposition whetting the ax for 
1960. 

On the Senate side there are at least four 
presidential candidates—-KENNEDY, JOHN- 
SON, HUMPHREY, and SyMINGTON. Except 
for JOHNSON, none of these would be con- 
tenders if. there were really notable and 
commanding figures in the party. The 
Democratic Party is rich in quantity but 
poor in quality. 

Against this inchoate opposition the Presi- 
dent’s situation and qualifications stand 
out with great clarity. He doesn’t have to 
worry about his own future. Moreover, in 
an appeal to the public he has a vast ad- 
vantage. He is a single figure, understand- 
able, able to speak for his party with author- 
ity. He has a national audience at all times. 
International affairs, which are so critical, 
permit him to have the headlines. The op- 
position is many things with many tongues. 
Hence the public is confused about what the 
alternative might be. 

Most important, the President has seized 
an issue that everybody can understand— 
inflation. And the people of the country are 
worried. Specific pockets of inflation show 
that there is beginning an ominous “flight 
from the dollar”—land booms, reckless stock 
market activities by unsophisticated inves- 
tors, city workers buying land in the nearby 
countryside, purchases on credit, and a shift 
in preferences in life-insurance buying. 

At long last, the President is fairly free 
from the sort of advisers who have infuri- 
ated conservatives and regular Republicans. 
Nothing so impaired the President in the 
past as those who professed to help him. He 
is more sure of himself now. He has grad- 
uated from his novitiate in politics. Now 
the real character of the man is emerging 
from the fog of assistants and advisers. 

And that real character is in the pattern 
of a@ sincere, liberty-loving American who 
has a feeling for the principles that Ameri- 
can have lived by. He shuns the piling up 
of bureaucracy because he has béen able to 
see its workings at home and abroad. He 
realizes that concentrated power in Wash- 
ington is a dangerous thing. He even feels 
that the excessive growth of the President’s 
power is not in the American tradition. 

He is close to the fiscal management of the 
Government and realizes how difficult it is 
becoming for the Treasury to borrow money 
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in the teeth of increasing deficits. It is true 
that he has been an expensive President, but 
he has come to see the limits of spending. 
And after years of attempting to appease 
labor-union leaders and ultraliberals, he 


realizes that he can never win them fo his. 


party. At the moment he is angry over the 
nagging of the opposition, and that is not 
hurting his popularity with people who want, 
enjoy, and expect a show of fire in their 
leaders. 

A few strong vetoes will help mightily to 
cement his advantage, and from all indica- 
tions these will be coming before long. 





The Soviet Cosmic Rocket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr, WOLF. Mr. Speaker, by now 
those who believe the Soviet lunik or 
mechta was a hoax have had their say. 
The officials who are equally convinced it 
performed approximately as advertised 
have also been heard. There have heen 
opportunities before the House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics for 
rebuttal and counterrebuttal. Short of 
a full disclosure by the Soviet Union, 
little more is likely to be gained by 
pursuing the subject. : 

The committee, of which I am a mem- 
ber, will write its report in due course. 
Personally I suspect that the editors of 
True magazine which carried Lloyd Mal- 
lan’s articles wish they had done more 
independent checking of the material 
before printing it for national circula- 
tion. 

Having heard a parade of witnesses, 
some with access to all the facts avail- 
able and equipped with the. scientific 
training to evaluate these facts, the con- 
clusion is almost inescapable, as these 
witnesses have testified, that a Soviet 
rocket was launched, that it went to the 
vicinity of the moon, and that the only 
reasonable interpretation is that it is 
now in orbit around the sun. - 

The hearings have been instructive in 
a broader. sense. They have brought 
forth many illustrations of the problems 
of scientific fact gathering, interpreta- 
tion, and evaluation. They have also 
thrown some light on the general scope 
of Soviet scientific endeavors and capa- 
bilities. ‘They illustrate a need for con- 
tinued committee study of Soviet scien- 
tific programs, whose size_and impetus 
give pause to our own policymakers. 
The hearings show the importance of the 
work this committee is conducting in 
study of our own science education and 
manpower needs, dissemination of tech- 
nical information, research and develop- 
ment programs, use of computers, and a 
number of other matters. 

Perhaps it is time that we turn from 
worrying over past Soviet accomplish- 
ments to steel ourselves for the surprises 
which lie-ahead, and that we make sure 
our own house is in order to meet the 
challenges which will confront us. 


w 
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John R. Giese, Noted Bridgebuilder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, a promi- 
nent engineering firm in my district 
that is well known for its bridge build- 
ing activities throughout a large part 
of the United States, the nationally 
known firm of Modjeski & Masters, of 
Harrisburg, Pa., has just lost one of its 
partners who passed away suddenly on 
May 31. 

I feel that many Members of Congress 
would be interested to know of the pass- 
ing of John R.-Giese, who, as they say, 
was one of the noted bridgebuilders in 
our country. Some of you may have 
known him ffom his boyhood days 
where he grew up in Louisville, Ky. 

Right now his firm has been chosen 
as the engineers for the Roosevelt 
Island Bridge and are proceeding with 
plans for construction. ’ 

Also, many Members of Congress 
from the Mississippi and Ohio River 
areas might remember him as being a 
member of the firm that designed most 
of the bridges from Huey Long and 
Greater New Orleans Bridges, and on 
up the river. 

To his widow, to his family, and to 
Modjeski & Masters, my heartfelt sym- 
pathy in this, their hour of bereavement. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include 
herewith an article from the Patriot for 
June 1, 1959, telling about his activities 
and his death: | 
Joun Gresz, 52, Dies, NOTED BRIDGEBUILDER 

John R. Giese, 52, partner in the Harris- 
burg firm of Modjeski & Masters and na- 
tionally known bridgebuilder, died unex- 
pectedly Sunday afternoon in his home at 
232 Willow Avenue, Camp Hill. 

Death was attributed to a heart ailment. 

A native of St. Louis, Mo., he attended 
schools there and was graduated from Har- 
vard University with a bachelor of arts de- 
gree in engineering sciences. He was asso- 
ciated with Modjeski & Masters since 1928 
and became a full partner in 1947. 

Among the many bridges whose construc- 
tion he directed were the Louisville Muni- 
cipal Bridge; Tennessee River and Cumber- 
land River bridges near Paducah; Huey P. 
Long Bridge over the Mississippi River near 
New Orleans; the suspension bridge over 
the Mississippi at Davenport, Iowa; Inter- 
national Bridge over the St. Clair River be- 
tween Port Huron, Mich., and Sarniag Ont.; 
M. Haryey Taylor Bridge here and the South 
Bridge now under construction; Walt Whit- 
man Bridge over the Delaware River, Phila- 
delphia; Greater New Orleans bridge over 
the Mississippi at New Orleans; Memphis” 
Highway bridge; Cairo-Illinois Central rail- 
road bridge; South Capitol Street before 
over the Anacostia River, Washington, D.C.; 
and the Penrose Avenue bridge over the 
Schuylkill River, Philadelphia. 

Mr, Giese was a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers; Pennsylvania 
Society of Professional Engineers, and the 
National Society of Professional Engineers. 

He was a member and trustee of Camp 
Hill Presbyterian Church. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs, Edith H, 
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Giese; his son, John D. Giese, attending 
Harvard University; his daughter, Miss 
Edith C. Giese, at home, and his mother, 
Mrs. Estelle B. Giese, Louisville, Ky. 

Funeral arrangements have not yet been 
completed, 





Michigan Week in Review; State 
Loyalty and Prosperity Dominant 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


_ OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, from 
May 17 to May 23, we Michiganders cele- 
brated Michigan Week. It was a whop- 
ping success. The surge of State loyalty 
was tremendous. Partisan prejudices 
fell by the wayside. All her citizens 
rallied ‘round Michigan’s flag. This re- 
sponse was inspiring indeed. It ran the 
length and breadth of the State. Its 
fervor showed that State loyalty comes 
before politics. Its zeal put State inter- 
ests ahead of private interests. 

Under. permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
place an editorial which appeared in the 
Detroit Times under date of May 28, 
195%. ‘The article follows: 


PRIDE IN MICHIGAN 


As reports come in on the just completed 
Michigan Week, there is apparent a gratify- 
ing and enthusiastic response to it. Don 
Weeks, director of the Michigan Department 
of Economic Development, in Lansing, has 
talked with six regional Michigan Week 
chairmen, and expresses it in this way: 

“Instead of sighing with relief that their 
job is over, local groups are already thinking 
in terms of next year’s plans.” 

Hillsdale reports the biggest célebration 
the town ever had; Genesee County reports 
3,587 students competed in a Michigan 
Week essay contest; businessmen in Howell 
became schoolteachers to establish direct 
contact with youth; in Kent County the 
ministers exchanged pulpits; Marquette re- 
ports the biggest civic meeting ever under 
one roof; 25 outstate daily newspapers insti- 
tuted a round robin exchange of articles 
about ‘their communities, which ran for 25 
days. 

It was in accord with one principle: a bet- 
ter understanding of Michigan throughout 
the State, with the pride and unity bound 
to result, 

That leads to.a normal, reasonable pro- 
gression of thought. If understanding can 
bring State pride and unity for one week it 
can accomplish even more in 52 weeks. Un- 
derstanding is not limited by a calendar. 

We neither wish nor hope for a utopia in 
which Republicans and Democrats think 
alike.. We expect no epidemic in which 
management showers its workers with bene- 
fits, and finds them magnanimously de- 
clined by labor. No business will urge its 
customers to take big orders to competitors. 

But it is possible to place State loyalty 
and the State prospertiy first—to exercise 
partisan politics, economic bargaining, busi- 
mess competition within the limits of the 
common good throughout the State. 

It 1s not only possible, but wise. Michi- 
gan prosperity is a big canoe in which every- 
oo is riding. No one benefits by tipping 

over. 


> 
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Oregon’s Brighter Outlook 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in May 
the economy of my State took a signif- 
icant step forward. Six cities moved 
out of the surplus labor category ac- 
cording to Federal Government stand- 
ards. Those cities were Albany, Coos 
Bay, Eugene, and Roseburg in my dis- 
trict, and Pendleton and Portland in 
other congressional districts. 

This is encouraging. It comes during 
the centennial year of Oregon. It 
means the number of unemployed is 
decreasing. Not rapidly, admittedly. 
But this does mean that the grim out- 
look of 1957 and 1958 has changed con- 
siderably. I wish this were true in all 
parts of our Nation today. 

In my State there are economic indi- 
cators which confirm the Department 
of Labor’s action. For example, Doug- 
las-fir and pine prices in the Roseburg, ° 
Oreg., area were at $58.60 a thousand 
late in May. The appraised price was 
almost $17 less, at $41.90. 

This is the highest bid in many years, 
I am told. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include articles whichiin more detail 
describe the climb in Oregon economy. 
This climb will continue if it is given 
nourishment—nourishment of the kind 
contained in the housing bill which will 
soon be discussed in conference, It is 
also contained in legislation which 
would put a halt to boxcar pirating 
which the Senate will soon consider and 
which Chairman Harris tells me will 
soon come before the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 

[From the Portland, Oreg., Journal, May 25, 
1959] 
Our BRIGHTER Jos OUTLOOK 


The person who is still out of a job is 
not cheered very much by the news that 
more of his fellow citizens are working. And 
in the Portland area, some 14,500 persons 
who are actually seeking jobs haven't found 
them, according to the Portland office of the 
State employment service. 

But this cannot disguise the fact that the 
total job picture is enough brighter that we 
can no longer be considered a recession area. 

The proof is that we are enjoying a new 
classification from Washington, D.C. We 
have moved out of the substantial labor 
surplus category, a place we had won when 
unemployment rose in January 1958, to 10.54 
percent of the total labor force, with 33,800 
persons out of work. Unemployment now 
is down to 4.5 percent of the total work 
force. What is even more encouraging is 
that this change in classification is based not 
on just the situation of the moment but on 
the prospect that employment will grow in 
the months ahead. This in turn is related 
not to a single development but to a great 
variety of industrial and commercial ac- 
tivities. 

One must assume that the centennial 
itself will produce added employment, not 
merely at the exposition itself, but from 
added services required to accommodate the 
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infiux of visitors to our State. The experi- 
ence of other expositions of this nature is 
that they produce economic stimuli of a 
lasting nature. 

Job improvement is not limited to Port- 
land. Albany, Coos Bay, Eugene, Pendleton, 
and Roseburg likewise have been lifted out 
of the labor surplus category. This obviously 
means that the lumber business, the bul- 
wark of our economy, is better. There is no 
reason to believe this improvement is of a 
temporary nature. 

Last year seme Oregon citizens thought 
it was wrong to call public attention to our 
State’s economic distress. The Journal, and 
some others, thought it was right to do so 
and to call for steps to remedy the situation. 
Now it is right to call attention to our im- 
proved status but to do it soberly, with the 
knowledge that we will have some distréss 
among us and that we cannot be satisfied 
until all those who want jobs can find them. 





[From the Portland, Oreg., Journal, 
May 23, 1959] . 
PorRTLAND’s LABOR SURPLUS VANISHES—1,000 
JoBps REPORTED AS UNFILLED 


(By Stan Weber) 


Portland Friday was moved out of the 
substantial labor surplus classification by 
the Federal Government, as a result of a 
significant improvement in the city’s em- 
ployment picture. 

Clark M. Woodcock, manager of the Port- 
land office of the Oregon Employment Serv- 
ice, announced the new classification after 
word was flashed to him from Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

It means Portland is changed to class C 
(areas with 3 to 5.9 percent of the labor 
force unemployed) from class D (6 to 89 
percent unemployed). 

Portland had been in the class D category 
since January 1958, when unemployment 
rose to 10.5 percent of the total labor force 
with 33,800 persons out of work. 

As of Friday, Ray Anderson, -statistical 
manager of the Portland office, estimates the 
list of unemployed has been pared to 
roughly 14,500. That would be 4.5 percent 
of the total work force. 

The last official estimate was on May 1 
and showed 15,600 (4.8 percent) out of work. 
As of April 15 there were 17,300 unemployed 
in the metropolitan area, representing 5.3 
percent of the labor force of 325,700. 

Portiand will lose one advantage as a 
result of its improved employment picture. 
By moving into class C, it no longer will 
enjoy certain priorities on Government pro- 
curement contracts it received while in 
class D. 

Woodcock had no official figures on how 
much extra business the priorities had 
brought to Portland while in class D but he 
said he heard an estimate that it was about 
$3 million or $4 million. 

Woodcock said other Oregon towns. moved 
out of the surplus labor category today by 
the Federal Government are Albany, Coos 
Bay, Eugene, Pendleton, and Rosebyrg. 

“The significance of all this is that things 
are getting better for our area economically,” 
said Woodcock. It also means that his staff 
and the Federal Government agree that the 
situation is likely to stay favorable in this 
area for a substantial time. 

Anderson said the improvement in employ- 
ment had been gradual ever since joblessness 
was at its worst early in 1958. 

One of the brightest spots in the current 
picture, according to Harlen Klausen, as- 
oe ee was the fact that Thursday 
there were 1, unfilled openings listed 
in the Portland office. - 

‘ “That's about the biggest total we’ve had 
in several years,” said Woodcock. 

The list of job openings included not only 
many skilled positions such as engineers and 
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accountants but, significantly, there were 

jobs available for some unskilled workers. 
Woodcock said the improved economic pic~- 

ture here is “broad based,” covering virtually 

all segments of the economy. 

{From the Oregon Journal, May 23, 1959] 


Price Near 1955 Recorp>—BoHEMIA Bm HIGH 
ON Umpqua TIMBER 

RosesurGc, May 22.—Bohemia Lumber Co., 
of Culp Creek, paid a price for Douglas-fir 
and pine Thursday that approached the 
highest bid made in the bumper sale year 
of 1955 for U.S. Forest Service timber. 

The company bought a tract of 4,600,000 
board feet of Umpqua timber 32 miles south- 
east of Cottage Grove and paid $58.60 a 
thousand for the 4,300,000 feet of fir and 
pine in the tract. It was appraised at $41.90. 
The highest price paid in 1955 was $60.25. 

The 300,000 feet of western hemlock and 
ether species sold at the appraised price of 
$12.20. 

Total sale price was $255,640. 
praised at $183,830. 


It was ap- 





Patriotic Brotherhood of America, With 
Headquarters at Kingston, Pa., Spon- 
sors Movement To Make America Flag 
Conscious 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA e 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of Thursday, 
May 28, 1959: 

BROTHERHOOD SPONSORS MOVEMENT 


The Patriotic Brotherhood of Americans 
with headquarters at Kingston, a nonsec- 
tarian, nonprofit organization, incorporated 
here in 1942, is sponsoring a new movement 
to make the community and the country 
American flag conscious. The thought oc- 
curs that Greater Wilkes-Barre has a splen- 
did opportunity to cooperate in this laudable 
project the coming weekend when Memorial 
Day will be observed, as well as on Flag Day 
in June and Independence Day in July. 

The brotherhood is dedicated to God and 
country. A statement of its principles em- 
phasize that “we believe that our loyalty to 
the United States of America, its Constitu- 
tion, its flag and institutions, should be 
second only to our loyalty to God.” 

Its chief aim is to cement together all 
American citizens, native or foreign born re- 
gardless of religious belief or race, for the 
purpose of building a stronger and more 
solid United States of America. 

With this lofty purpose, it is easy to ainder- 
stand the organization’s anxiety stemming 
from the indifference of large segments of 
the population on matters of patriotism. 
One of the problems of immediate concern 
is the failure of so large a percentage of the 
populace to display the colors on set days, 
as well as on special occasions. 

In wartime, the public generally responds, 
but in peace there have been holidays when 
only 5 percent of the people displayed the 
fiag from theirhomes. 

One of the handicaps, the brotherhood has 
discovered in its campaign, is the lack of 
literature concerning the flag. Several or- 


ganizations have issued pamphlets, but for 
; : , 
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the most part they are incomplete or too 
expensive for general distribution by an 
organization with limited financing. 

Apprised of the efforts of the brotherhood, 
President Eisenhower not only expressed his 
appreciation, but disclosed that the Depart- 
ment of Defense has prepared a revision of a 
Marine Corps edition, to be made available 
to the public. With billions going to foreign 
lands from the U.S. Treasury, it would seem 
that a few cents might be invested to ac- 
quaint the individual American with flag 
etiquette and to promote patriotism. 

This year, there is added incentive in the 
recurring international crises and in the 
designing of the new flag, first to Melude 
Alaska and later Hawaii. This should lend 
impetus to the efforts of the brotherhood and 
the Government itself: to stimulate public 
interest in the undertaking. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 97 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF * 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted Iam inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorpd an article appearing in the 
Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller of May 17, 
1958, entitled “Water by South Beach 
Swim Area Is Polluted”: 

Water By SoutH BeacH Swim ArEA Is , 

POLLUTED 
(By Jim Wood) 

Water adjoining the South Beach swim- 
ming area in Corpus Christi Bay is contam- 
inated. The water dumps from a storm 
sewer that lets into the bay. 

A wooden lid which the city built last year 
to cover the sewer is rotted. Scum-covered 
water surrounds it. A chunk of wood is used 
to keep the lid on the sewer cover.. And 
although bay water washing in on the beach 
is only ankle deep, water fronting the storm 
sewer box is several feet deep. 

The area is just north of the Glasscock 
fill. Immedigtely south of the fill area is 
another contaminated water area. This one 
is in Cole Park near Booty and Ocean Drive. 
Earlier this week it was reported to be con- 
taminated. 

The water dumping into the swimming 
area is street surface drainage. All tests by 
the City-County Health Unit in recent 
months have indicated the water contains 
enough bacterial count to be considered pol- 
luted. 

The area is slightly back from the actual 
bay and is generally not used for swimming. 
However, since it is right on the beach it is 
easily accessible, especially for children. 

Dr. W. R. Metzger, public health officer, 
saiq yesterday health unit sanitarians are 

“checking possible sources which might be 
contaminating the water in Cole Park. 

Earlier this week he said a food-processing 
plant on South Staples was believed respon- 
sible. Now he fears there may be some acci- 
dental or illegal discharge of sewage into the 
storm sewer lines, he said. 

Dye is being put into drains in the area 
in question and outlets checked in an effort 
to track down the source. 

He said the potential dangers of the pol- 
lution continuing and building up are great- 
er than actual dangers at the mioment, 
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The Polish Legion of American Veterans, 
U.S.A, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Polish Legion of American Veterans, 
U.S.A., an organization composed of vet- 
erans. of Polish extraction who have 
served in the world wars and the Korean 
conflict, met in their 14th national con- 
vention at Hartford, Conn., August 29, 30, 
31, and September 1, 1958. During the 
course of this convention, they adopted 
numerous resolutions, many of which are 
today still exceedingly pertinent. 

In view of the natiortwide scope of 
membership of the Polish Legion of 
American Veterans, I hereby list perti- 
nent points of the‘resolution passed at 
their national convention: 

1. We pledge our loyalty to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
declare our devotion and dedication to the 
principles that the United States is dedi- 
cated to liberty, equality, and equal justice 
for all. 

2. We commend President Eisenhower on 
his action in sending American military 
forces to Jordan, Lebanon, and other places 
in the Middle East to preserve peace; we urge 
our President to withdraw these forces only 
on condition that the U.S.S.R. withdraw its 
troops from the satellite countries of Eastern 
Europe. 

8. We wholeheartedly approve the admis- 
sion of Alaska to statehood and urge speedy 
admission of Hawaii as our 50th State. - 

4. Recognizing that many veterans of both 
world wars and especially the Korean war 
suffered serious economic dislocations with 
resulting hardships, we urge that wherever 
possible employers should hire veterans in 
preference to nonveterans and that appro- 
priate provisions accomplishing this purpose 
be included in all union contracts; that spe- 
cial care be given to veterans over the age 
of 45 in job placements. 

5. We urge that May 1 of each year be 
proclaimed Loyalty Day by the President of 
the United States and the Governors of the 
United States, and that all P.L.A.V. posts 
enthusiastically observe Loyalty Day. 

6. We urge that the death’ gratuity pres- 
ently awarded to veterans of World War I 
and the World War II by the Federal Gov- 
ernment be extended to veterans of the 
Korean war. 

7. We urge the Postmaster General of the 
United States to prepare and order issued a 
suitable postage stamp commemorating the 
350th anniversary of the landing of the Polish 
settlers in Jamestown, Va., in 1608. 

-8. We commend the Government of the 
United States for following the policy of 
nonrecognition of Communist China and the 
erection of trade barriers which was first 
promulgated by President Truman, and we 
urge that we follow the policy of a veto vote 
on any action to admit Communist China 
to the United Nations. 

9. We realize because of military service 
many veterans have suffered severe economic 
hardships which they have not yet been able 
to correct, which hardship serves as a legiti- 
mate basis for demanding adjusted compen- 
sation in the form of a so-called bonus. 
Nevertheless, we feel that this is a most 
inappropriate time to demand payment of 
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the bonus because of the present state of 
the American Federal budget and demands 
for increased spending for foreign aid, estab- 
lishment of a large military organization, 
and other fiscal matters. Instead, we urge 
that the PLAV devote itself to the continu- 
ance and expansion of those veterans’ bene- 
fits which are presently available. We must 
defend the veteran from being deprived of 
his legitimate rights against the onslaught 
of those groups in our society who fail to 
recognize the legitimate and proper station 
of veterans. 

10. We extend our sympathy and con- 
dolence to the Gold Star Mothers of our 
Nation and to all persons who suffered loss 
of their loved ones in defense of our coun- 
try, and we want to assure them by this 
resolution that all members of the PLAV 
and their auxiliaries are devoted to the ideas 
and principles for which they paid the 
supreme sacrifice. 

11. We urge the Congress of the United 
States to grant a national charter to the 
Polish Legion of American Veterans and to 
several other veteran organizations which 
have members throughout the United States. 


12. We urge the United States of America 
and the entire world to be ever vigilant and 
on guard against Russian treachery and their 
dealings with the U.'S.S.R. We cite as a typi- 
cal example the wanton murder of many 
thousands of officers of the Polish Army and 
Polish civil servants at Katyn Forest by Rus- 
sia in the early days of World War II. To 
rectify this human atrocity we urge the 
speedy enactment of anti-Genocide Conven- 
tion by the United Nations with the United 
States leading for its enactment. 

13. In these times of international crisis 
with new aggression developing in various 
parts in the world suddenly and without 
prior notice the United States of America 
must take the lead to defend the peace. We 
must have the best fighting men equipped 
with. the best wegpons and to this end we 
urge continued research with greater appro- 
priation by Congress, therefore, in order that 
we lead in the field of new weapons such 
as guided missiles, nuclear weapons, atomic 
powered ships, planes as well as submarines, 
and so forth, In this field we direct special 
commendation for Admiral Rickover, the fa- 
ther of the atomic submarine, the son of 
Polish immigrant parents. 

Resolutions Commmittee: Benjamin C. Stan- 
czyk, chairman, Michigan; Benjamin J. Ko- 
pacz, Connecticut; Walter Weglarz, New Jer- 
sey; Thaddeus Buczko, Massachusetts; Frank 
Todro, Nlinois; A. T. Purta, Ohio; and Bron- 
islaus Tencz, New York. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 98 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcoRD, an article appearing in 
the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch of 
May 22, 1958, entitled “Water Board 
Warns City On Pollution”: 

Water Board WaRNs City ON POLLUTION 

The State Water Control Board told the 
city of Richmond yesterday to come up with 
specific plans by September 1 to stop pollut- 
ing the James River with untreated sewage 
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from the temporary jail at Deepwater Ter- 
minal. 

Earlier, the city told the board that no 
treatment facilities had been proposed at 
the terminal because “it has not been de- 
termined that the facility (the temporary 
jail) will remain at its present location for 
any protracted period.” 

The board told Gate City and Webber 
City to send representatives to the next 
meeting and show cause why a special order 
should not be issued against them to cease 
pollution. Honaker was told also to appear 
and discuss its plans. 

The Charlottesville Woolen Mills and Say- 
ers Sand Co. of Marion were told to get 
started on definite plans for waste treat- 
ment. And the Albemarle County School 
Board was told to begin plans for treatment 
facilities at Scottsville High School. 

Representatives of Smithfield and Arling- 
ton County will appear at the board’s meet- 
ing today to discuss pollution problems. 





Resolution of Indonesian Parliament on 
Geneva Conference 


EXTENSION: OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD ; 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution adopted 
on May 20, 1959, by the Parliament of 
Indonesia. It is a sincere appeal from 
one of the new and uncommitted na- 
tions of Asia for a determined effort by 
all of the foreign ministers at Geneva 
to find a peaceful way to settle inter- 
national differences and safeguard man- 
kind and the world. The resolution is an 
expression of the deep concern of people 
everywhere that peace may be achieved 
by honest negotiations and the burden 
of fear and anxiety be lifted from men’s 
hearts and homes. The resolution fol- 
lows: 

INDONESIAN PARLIAMENTARY RESOLUTION OF 
May 20, 1959, ow FoREIGN MINISTERS’ CON- 
FERENCE,/GENEVA 
Considering: . 

1. That the continued existence of a cold 
war between the Western bloc and the East- 
ern bloc is a danger to world peace. 

2. That the nations which suffered the 
Second World War are not yet completely 
recovered. 

3. That, as a direct result of the failure 
to reach agreement between the Western 
bloc and the Eastern bloc in settling the 
various world problems troubling these two 
blocs, there has been no lessening of the 
possibility of world war three. 

4. That the result of this failure is felt 
by nations throughout the world which are 
concentrating their strength for develop- 
ment in order to raise their standard of 
living. 

5. That the outbreak of war with modern 
weapons would result in the destruction of 
all mankind. 

Remembering: 

1. The fact that the foreign policy of the 
Republic of Indonesia is free and active and 
continuously attempts to establish world 
peace. 

2. The resolutions of the Afro-‘Asian Gon- 
ference in Bandung similar to the above, for 
example, those in the Bandung declaration. 
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3. The principles included in the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

Resolves to: In the name of humanity: 

1. Take full notice of the existence of the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Geneva 
currently in session. 

2. Call upon the representatives of the 
nations participating in the Geneva Con- 
ference, both those who represent the East- 
ern bloc as well as those who represent 
the Western bloc, to devote their full en- 
ergy to the ending of the cold war and to 
the reaching of an agreement which can 
safeguard mankind and the world. 

3. Call upon the parliaments of all the 
nations of the world affiliated with the In- 
ter Parliamentary Union to support the re- 
sult of the present Geneva Conferences. 





We Need a U.S. Crime Census—A Pro- 
posal by Former President Herbert 
Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS , 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article is one that deserves the 
consideration of every Member of Con- 
gress in that it points up a very grave 
shortcoming of our present law enforce- 
ment system on the Federal level, and 
that is that_ there is not available 
through any agency or department a 
correlation of all criminal activities of 
any given individual or group which 
could be made available to either Fed- 
eral or local law-enforcement officials. 

There are better than some 50 law- 
enforcement agencies within the Federal 
Government. Each operates to some ex- 
tent as a separate unit and without the 
advantage of having all their efforts 
correlated and all of the information ac- 
quired separately to be made available 
to each jointly. This is a serious short- 
coming that the former President has 
pointed out and one that I think Con- 
gress must Seriously consider. 

It is axiomatic to say that the Bill of 
Rights guarantees to all Americans the 
right to be secure in their persons, and, 
as the former President said: 

Our people must be able to walk the 
streets free from holdups, muggers, mur- 
derers, hoodlums, and teen-age gangs. 


Congress has the responsibility to do 
everything in its power to bring this 
about. 

I have introduced a series of bills 
which I think to some extent will have 
the effect of helping. stamp out crime. 
Serious consideration must be given to 
this additional problem as pointed out 
by former President Hoover, as well. 

The article follows: 

FoRMER PRESIDENT HOovER Says “WE NEED A 
U.S. Crime CENsus” 
(By Hon. Herbert Hoover) 

The Bill of Rights guarantees to all Amer- 
icans the right “to be secure in their per- 
sons.” 

Surely that must include the right of our 
peopie to walk the streets free from holdups, 
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muggers, murderers, hoodlums and teenage 
gangs. Our people also should have protec- 
tion from racketeers, blackmailers, extortion- 
ists, kidnapers, forgers, embezzlers, bank 
robbers, and auto thieves. Our children need 
protection from rapists. 

But in actual fact, how secure are we? 
What do we know about the crimes being 
committed in our country? What happens 
to these criminals? And, what can we do 
about it? 

In this article I propose to state the statis- 
tics on crime such as I have been able to 
secure, and to point out the deficiencies in 
facts which our country needs. I shall also 
propose a new kind of national crime census 
which will give us these facts and thus help 
us mount an effective all-out attack on the 
problem. 


WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT CRIME 


Every report of the FBI lists the horrible 
increase of crime. J. Edgar Hoover has been 
a magnificent voice crying in this wilderness 
of multiplying criminals. And there is a 
host of crime commissions in our cities daily 
proclaiming the failure to protect our peo- 
ple. But the forward march of crime goes 
on and on. 

The FBI by herculean effort secures re- 
ports from local authorities as to the number 
of known major crimes. These major crimes 
are: murder, manslaughter, rape, robbery, 
aggravated assault, larceny, automobile 
thefts, and burglary. The reports they re- 
ceive cover possibly 85 percent of the popu- 
lation. They do a good job. 

These reports show that major known 
crimes have grown from 1,685,000 in 1946 
to approximately 2,800,000 in 1957, or 3 
times as fast as the increase in population. 
The mihor offenses generally follow the 
trends of the major offenses. 

Other FBI reports indicate increases in 
the number of major offenses in the single 
year of 1958 alone all the way from 2 per- 
cent to 14 percent. Rape offenses alone had 
increased 10 percent. 

The most heartbreaking increase in crime 
is among the teenagers under 18. years. 
During 1957 there were 740,000 of these 
youngsters arrested. Since 1952 the popu- 
lation group under 18 years of age has in- 
creased 22 percent while arrests of persons 
under 18 years have increased 55 percefit. 

In the face of the FBI’s staggering lists of 
2,800,000 known major crimes in 1957, it is 
interesting to note that the Bureau of 
Prisons reports that there were on January 
1, 1958 only 195,414 persons in Federal and 
State prisons, and only 80,408 were received 
from the courts the previous year. These 
exclude county and city jails whose inhab- 
itants are mostly pending cases and minor 
offenses. 

The Bureau of Prisons also reports that in 
the previous year 43,357 prisoners were pa- 
roled and 12,096 were returned to prison 
for crimes committed when on parole or 
other reasons, 


WHAT WE DO NOT KNOW ABOUT CRIME 


There remains a vast area of things about 
crime which we don’t know. 

What we do not know is what happens 
after those crimes are committed. In other 
words, how efficient are our procedures and 
methods of justice in stemming this rising 
flood of crime? That is the major question 
in determining any plans for better por- 
tection for our people. 

Our information on this question is abso- 
lutely. inadequate. 

The only data which the FBI is able to 
secure on this phase of the problem comes 
from reports sent to them. And, these re- 
ports constitute but a “sample” which 
covers only about 25 percent of the total 
population. 

The figures in the box below for the total 
known offenses in the eight categories are 
from the FBI and cover, as said above, 


“ 
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approximately 85 percent of our population. 
However, the figures for the number found 
guilty are mine. These are based on the 
FBI “sample.” I have applied that sample 
to the total population. I repeat, the esti- 
mates are mine, but the reader can dis- 
count them by a large percent and still find 
them startling and depressing. If so small 
@ percentage of total offenders is found 
guilty the reader may well wonder as to our 
processes of government in_ protecting 
people. 
WE NEED THE-WHOLE TRUTH _ 

Before we can do anything constructive 
about this terrifying problem we need to 
know its dimensions. In every war it is 
necessary to know your enemy and nowhere 
is that more important than in our war 
against crime. 

As to this situation, I venture to make 
a suggestion. It is not a proposal to re- 
form criminals. It is a proposal to publicly 
illuminate some of the spots where our 
governmental machinery fails to provide our 
constitutional rights of protection. 

This requires a determination of many 
more facts which we do not have from any 
public or private agency. My proposal is 
that the Census Bureau be instructed by 
Congress to conduct a special and separate 
census by canvassing the police and the 
prison records, 

The U.S. Bureau of the Census is skill- 
ful, accurate, well-equipped and long ex- 
perienced for large undertakings of this 
kind. 

Every 10 years the Census Bureau lists 
every person in the United States, not only 
making a count (now 170 million of them) 
but also collecting a number of items about 
each of them. It also collects special data 
as to our industries and agricultural and 
edueational systems which require infor- 
mation from immense numbers of people. 

When it collects such massive informa- 
tion it punches holes in a card. Each hole 
indicates an item collected. Then when 
they pass these cards through batteries of 
machines, the total can be obtained on any 
item wanted. 

Such a census should+include the fol- 
lowing: the name of each person who has 
been arrested for a crime during the past 
2 years. (These names should be held con- 
fidential so as not to reflect on reformed 
persons); a record of the nature of the 
crime; the date of the crime; the date of 
arrest; the amount of bail set; how many 
jumped bail; how many committed crime 
when out on bail; whether tried or not; the 
date of the trial; whether convicted or not; 
the date of the sentence, the sentence im- 
posed. 

If fine or imprisonment, the amount of 
the fine or the term of imprisonment; 
whether an appeal was made to a higher 
court; whether the higher courts confirmed 
the sentence or modified it; the date when 
the fine was paid, or the criminal finally sent 
to prison; the months served in prison, 
whether paroled, and whether any crime was 
committed during parole, whether the crimi- 
nal was pardoned, and how many months of 
the term were served. 

Facts should also be recorded on proba- 
tion and suspended sentences. The’ infor- 
mation collected should also show whether 
more than one crime was committed by the 
same individual. 

Holes can then be punched in a card for 
each of these items or other items as our 
national crime prevention agencies might 
suggest. ° 

The job is not so great as one might think 
since this would not be a personal canvass, 
but a search of public records. 

Today the FBI figures on known crimes 
are our only important insight into com- 
parative crime between cities and States, 
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ONE-HUNDRED-PERCENT. COVERAGE 


In my proposed census, these FBI figures 
could be used, so far as they go, to enable 
the census to cover 100 percent of the popu- 
lation, and in this way eliminate any dupli- 
cation of work. It would simplify the task 
and give the FBI a useful index number for 
its future annual estimates. 

Also to further simplify it, persons fined 
less than $50 or sentenced to less than 60 
days in jail, could be omitted. And, to make 
it better still, we should have a separate card 
for youthful delinquents. 

As important as the number of known 
crimes is, the purpose of this census is far 
deeper than this. 

The machines would tell-us how many of 
the known offenses resulted in arrests, how 
long it took from the discovery of the crime 
until a perpetrator was tried, how long it 
took from conviction to prison, and how 
long was the average length of time in 
prison for each category of crime. From 
such data we could judge whether the courts 
were being lax or effective. 

The census could show as far as possible 
what races the offenders come from It 
might stir the leaders of the various racial 
groups to action and we might be surprised 
as to where the great fault lies. It would 
show the weakness or strength of the pres- 
ent parole systems. It might show the fail- 
ure of the courts to give adequate confine- 
ment in cells so that people could no longer 
trespass on our constitutional rights. 

The teenage cards should show what are 
the family situation of our teenagers who 
are arrested. The cards should show how 
many have lost one or both parents, how 
many have divorced parents, show many of 
them have had religious training in our 
schools, how many of them have ‘had reli- 
gious training even in reformatories, in fact, 
how many of them have ever tasted reli- 
gious training at all. 


WHAT WE WOULD LEARN 


The first thing we would learn is: What 
is the matter with our governmental ma- 
chinery for the protection of our funda- 
mental constitutional rights? 

A report of the type I suggest would help 
every local, State, and Federal agency con- 
cerned with the prevention of crime to do 
a better job. 

And such a census would take a load of 
blame from our generally courageous and 
efficient police forces and would help relieve 
their too-frequent frustration. 

The story from this census might bring 
realization to the American people that free- 
dom in the United States is in mort jeopardy 
from crime than from all the Cémmunist 
conspiracies. It might show that our free- 
dom and safety are overwhelmed by these 
eight categories of thugs. It might show 
whether we have elevated crime into a pas- 
time with occasional free board and lodging. 
It might show that we have to duty to get 
tough. 

Remember that the enemies of our civili- 
zation numbered over 2,800,000 in 1957 
alone. 

On every side our freedoms are being eaten 
away by criminals. We have reached a time 
when decent Americans have an imperative 
duty to mobilize all our resources of knowl- 
edge and power to check the inner blight of 
crime. 

CRIME VERSUS PUNISHMENT: A SHOCKING 

CONTRAST 


(Nore.—The figures below as to the known 
offenses are from the FBI. The figures of 
those found guilty are my owh application 
of the FBI sample of 25 percent to the whole 
population.—H.H.) _ 

Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter: 
There were 6,920 known offenses. Only 48 
persons were executed. {No records can be 
found on how many were serving life sen- 
tences.) 
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Manslaughter by negligence: There were 
' 5,740 offenses known. About 1,400 defend- 
ants were found guilty, or 24 percent. 

Rape: Of the 21,080 offenses known, there 
were about 7,900 persons found guilty, or 
approximately 37 percent. 

Robbery: Of the 61,410 offenses known, 
there were about 16,000 found guilty, or 26 
percent. 

Aggravated assault: There were 100,110 of- 
fenses known, and of these 27,000 were found 
guilty, which is 27 percent. 

Larceny: There were 1,721,170 offenses 
known to the FBI. Only about 171,000 of 
these offenders were found guilty. This is 
approximately 10 percent of the total. 

Automobile thefts: There were 289,950 of- 
fenses known with about 41,000 of the of- 
fenders found guilty, or 14 percent. 

Burglary: There were 590,020 offenses 
known and 72,000 offenders found guilty, or 
12 percent. 





Remarks by the Honorable Edwin B. 
Dooley, Memorial Day Services, Larch- 
mont, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


e Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr, DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, Memorial 
Day is a period of tremendous spiritual 
significance to millions of Americans, 
particularly the bereaved families of war 
dead, and the friends and neighbors of 
“those who have made the supreme sacri- 
fice in behalf of our country. 

In my hometown of Mamaroneck and 
its villages of Mamaroneck and Larch- 
mont, fitting tribute is reverently paid 
annually to the deceased members of the 
Armed Forces. 

On last Memorial Day, I was one of 
those chosen to pay homage to the de- 
parted men and women of the Armed 
Forces who once lived in these commu- 
nities. \ 

My remarks follow: 

On this day which is commemorated across 
our country, we pause to pay reverent tribute 
to those who gave the full measure of their 
devotion to this great land, and we pause 
also to reflect on the course which our coun- 
try has taken since these men and women 
whom we honor, made the supreme sacrifice. 

It has been said, and said sagely, that the 
pragmatic axioms,of the past are not a re- 
liable index to guide future actions. Never 
was a fact so evident as that is today. 

Without in any sense diminishing the 
stature of the Father of our Country, whose 
memory is enshrined in every good citizens’ 
heart, it must be said nevertheless that the 
admonition he gave us against foreign al- 
liances was made at a time, before days were 
telescoped into hours—before space was 
annihilated by supersonic speeds, and before 
nations were so interdependent on one 

- another. 
.The course of our country, its m&terial 
wealth, its idealistic concepts, and its im- 


mutable ties to the free way of life, delineate — 


in bold lines its historic destiny. By all the 
tenets given us by God, through our Judeo- 
Christian heritage, and by all manmade 
, patterns of life, as evidenced by our common 
and statutory law, we are irrevocably com- 
mitted to accept the Biblical phrase, “I am 
my brother’s keeper.” 
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Therein lies all the justification needed 
for our global generosity—for our constant 
effort to feed the world’s hungry; to give in- 
spiration and moral and physical aid to the 
distressed multitudes of the Asia-African 
block who are rising in belated revolt against 
the unmoral imprisonment and abuse they 
have endured through the centuries. If we 
believe in freedom as we proclaim so stead- 
fastly, then we believe that the people of 
Nyasaland, of Ghana, and of other areas of 
the world have the same God-given right to 
preserve their destiny, unhampered by the 
imperialistic whims of other nations and 
other men. 

We believe that Vietnam has a right to 
repel the invasions of the Communists, that 
each nation and each people in fact has an 
innate right, a tacit right, if you will, to 
fashion its own destiny. 

But today with the world teetering reck- 
lessly on the brink of self-annihilation, with 
mankind’s ingenuity focused on the problem 
of how to devise the most destructive instru- 
ment of mass slaughter attainable, it is neces- 
sary, yes, even urgent, that we reexamine our 
attitude toward our allies and our attitudes 
toward purselves, with the aim of trying to 
rescue reason from chaos, and of preserving 
what we can of our way of life and the 
precious heritage which was- handed down to 
us from our forebears. 

First, I think that in appraising our posi- 
tion we must express thanks to our Almighty 
Father for the infinite variety of blessings 
he has showered upon this land and on our 
generation. 

He gave our forefathers a source of natural 
wealth virtually unprecedented in human 
history. Sturdy and courageous people that 
they were, they could not have survived had 
it not been for the boundless forests, the 
rivers teeming with fish, the rich soil, and 
the proper climate. 

Europe and other lands from which our 
ancestors came had long since exhausted their 
resources. And from the bounty inherent in 
the new land our forebears built the great 
cities, the industries, the edu¢ational institu- 
tions, the norms, and the culture which are 
ours today. 

Now we face the supreme test of whether 
those things which are ours can be pre- 
served for ourselves and our children’s 
children. 

When we reflect on the fact that a fleet of 
enemy submarines halted momentarily off 
our coast has the power to virtually obliterate 
all of us, and our culture, we realize that we 
have reached a critical stage from the stand- 
point of our chronological history—a turn- 
ing point in our destiny. 

We have reached a time when more than 
ever before we must be willing to make sacri- 
fices for our country that Americans were 
never called upon to make before. I am not 
referring to the imminence of sudden ex- 
tinction which the present strategy of war- 
fare makes possible, but rather to the need 
for sacrifice of material things in order that 
our Government can have the resources to 
carry on. 

The burden of our defense program is op- 
pressive, but so long as the Communists con- 
tinue to threaten, so long as Khrushchev 
makes a mockery of international diplomacy, 


‘and a toy of protocol, we must of necessity 


keep our sinews of preparedness sturdy and 
resilient. All of this costs money and our 
taxes are our chief source of revenue. We 
must be willing to pay our fair share, if we 
are to survive. . 

We must too sacrifice certain illusions, the 
illusion for exA4mple that we can stand alone 
in. this tumultuous and somewhat fearsome 
world. 

We must of necessity forge stronger the 
links which bind us to friendly peoples of 
distant lands, not out of humanitarian im- 
pulses alone but out of enlightened selfish- 
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ness so that we may weather any storm that 
may eventually buffet us. 

We must sacrifice funds if need be for the 
development of our young people’s minds— 
and for the just remuneration of those who 
teach them—in order that they will be fit- 
tingly equipped to meet the problems which 
they will be called upon to face. Fluency in 
language, adaptability to science, flexibility 
of mind and loyalty to country are the vir- 
tues our young people must acquire if they 
are to adjust to the swiftly changing patterns 
of the world. 

As one prominent aspirant for high office 
put it, “He who sells freedom cheaply is a 
deceiver, or is himself deceived. He who sells 
it cheap or offers it as the byproduct of this 
or that economic system is a knave or a fool. 
For freedom necessitates infinitely more care 
and devotion than any other political sys- 
tem. It puts consent and personal initiative 
in a place of command and obedience. It 
supplants the harsh and oppressive disci- 
plines of dictatorial tyrannies with individ- 
ual devotion and personal initiative.” 

All of these qualities are compatible with 
adherence to our principles, and to the 
heritage which the honored dead handed 
down to us. 

Ours is a great land, but we must respect 
other men and women who love their native 
lands; ours is a great and opulent country, 
but if we are to enhance it, we must be 
willing to do our fair share in its behalf. 

One thing is certain, in this confusing 
world, we have much to be grateful for, and 
we must never lose heart. Ours is a land 
rich in blessings, ours a tradition bright as a 
star, All of us must-ever be grateful, for 
out of gratitude flows patriotism and loyalty 
undying. 
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Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial, entitled “Wm- 
LtraMs Winning Long Fight Against Huge 
Farm Handouts,” from the Rockford 
(Ill.) Register-Republic of June 1, 1959: 


WILLIAMS WINNING LONG FIGHT AGAINST 
Huce Farm HANDOUTS 


(By Holmes Alexander) 


WASHINGTON.—My candidate for Senator 
of the year begins to take the oblong, up- 
. right shape of JoHN WILLIAMS, Republican, 
of Delaware, who at last seems to have 
muzzled the tax-eating ox called the incor- 
porated farmer. 

WittiaMs has tentatively put a $35,000 
limit on what any producer can receive from 
the Government in crop support. 

With Wri.iaMs, this has been a long fight. 
It began, he tells me, in 1950, when, as a first- 
term Senator, he noticed that the fabulous 
King Ranch, owner of the racehorse Swaps, 
was taking charity in the form of drought 
relief from the Federal Treasury. 

Stories of this sort make flash headlines, 
but they do not bring about instant reform. 
The latter, as WmLIaMs leariied, takes years 
and years of grinding away at the whetstone 
of hard, unforgiving, irrefutable fact. A 
farmer, whether he is corporate or individual, 
is a constituent of two Senators and at least 
one Congressman, 
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Every constituent has a right to make his 
case known, and usually the wealthy con- 
stituent has Senators and Representatives 
who are inclined to believe him to be right. 
Wi.t1aMs had to overcome both the inertia 
and the self-interest of statesmen from the 
agricultural South and West. Significantly, 
when the Williams measure passed the Sen- 
ate on May 22 as an amendment to the 
Wheat Act, there were 21 absentees, 1 more 
than the 20 Senators, all Democrats, who 
voted aaginst the $35,000 limitation. But 
WILLIaMs got the support of every Republi- 
can who stayed on hand for the winning 
rolicall of 57 affirmative votes. 

On Senator Wiiu1ams’ desk while he led the 
debate was a document which he did not 
use because, he says, “When you're winning, 
don’t rub it in.” But the weapon which he 
didn’t hurl was a 1935 report of cotton pay- 
ments under Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
Wallace. The report revealed that a wholly 
owned British firm in Scott, Miss., the Delta 
& Pine Land Co., had received from the US. 
Government $114,840 in 1933, $102,408 in 
1934, and $101,039 in 1935. The point is 
that this same company is still at the trough. 
In the past 10 years it has received $9 mil- 
lion from the Unitéd States of America in 
support of crops, mainly cotton and rice. 

Thus from the very inception of our pres- 
ent farm policy, down to the present year, 
the bureacuracy of socialized agriculture has 
been such @ runaway monster that it has 
taxed the poor f& enrich the wealthy, and in 
this instance, the alien wealthy. 

Not only that, but the monster is robbing 
the U.S. Treasury with both fists. WILLIaMs 
showed the Senate that in 1957, 10 farming 
firms received over $500,000 under the soil 
bank for crops they refrained from growing 
on part of their lands, and about $3,500,000 
for surplus crops which they did grow on 
other parts. 

In nominating Witu1ams for Senator-of- 
the-year at the two-thirds point of the con- 
gressional session, there is some risk in- 
curred. Who knows, but a mightier man 
with a more justly celebrated deed will arise? 
But who could it be? 

KENNEDY? His big effort was the 90 to 1 
labor reform bill, cOupled with the promise 
of further labor-management relations leg- 
islation before the session ends. It now 
appears (certainly from my own mail) that 
KENNEDY failed to catch the public fancy 
with his labor measures. 

JOHNSON? is January brilliance does not 
carry the same luster in June, although he’s 
far from finished. The familiar Democratic 
prophets of gloom-and-doom, HuMPHREY and 
Dovctas? No. The Eisenhower prosperity 
has singed their high-flying wings. Prox- 
MIRE? He was going to unhorse Majority 
Leader JOHNSON and restore the reign of 
King Caucus—remember? FULBRIGHT? 
KuUcHEL? DIRKSEN? CLARK? What has 
happened to the brave beginners? 

When the honor“candidates are reviewed, 
it is hard to see how any has a better chance 
of solid achievement, for the public good, 
than WiLtiaMs. He won a big victory on 
the Senate floor and, during the same week, 
the House passed an appropriations rider 
which limited crop subsidy receipts to $50,- 
000. This is a higher figure, and looser law- 
making (a farmer might be able to get two or 
more $50,000 handouts under the House pro- 
vision) than the Williams measure. But the 


Senator himself feels that his principle has. 


been,established in both Chambers of Con- 
gress and that limitation of some substan- 
tial sort is now inevitable. 

“This is America,” WILLIAMS says, “and 
there is a right to accumulate whatever you 
are able. I am not against bigness in busi- 
ness, as such. But I am against big busi- 
nesses being subsidized out of the Federal 
Treasury.” 
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What gives added size to the Williams 
achievement is that this success clears the 
way for more of the same kind. He is now 
working on loophole-stopping in the soil 
bank, in certain features of income taxation, 
in boondoggling reclamation projects, and a 
few others. If there’s a better Senator in 
the 86th Congress, it would be hard to name 
him at this point. 
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Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
into the body of the Recorp a letter by 
Thomas Montgomery, which appeared in 
the Clinton Herald on May 28. Tom 
Montgomery is a young man who is going 
to be a great man. He is aware of the 
fact that charges of creeping socialism 
and slogans like “‘balance the budget” are 
nothing more than the cries of people 
who are forgetting the heritage that 
made this country great. The great men 
of this country are not the McKinleys, 
Coolidges, and Hardings. The great men 
of this country are the Lincolns, the 
Roosevelts, the LaFollettes, and the Nor- 
ris’, They are the men who have made 
the United States a land where men 
may breathe free air and think and act 
as freemen. 

We are too quick to forget our true 
heritage and take up the cudgel for the 
private corporate and military interests. 
We are too quick to forget about better 
schools for the illusory phrase “balance 
the budget.” We are too quick to forget 
the farmer in favor of inadequate and 
fallacious economic theories of the vest- 
ed interests. We are too quick to forget 
about the economic and social inequality 
which Negro people of this country suf- 
fer. We are too quick to forget the mean- 
ing of the individual in a free society in 
favor of the illusory phrase, “national 
security.” 

But I do not think we can forget for 
long when men like Tom Montgomery 


-_prod our consciences, remind us of our 


historic heritage, and demand that we 

deal with the real problems which con- 

front our society today. 

TELLS WHAT WovuLD HAPPEN IF CREEPING 
SOcIALISM Is HALTED 

Dear Epiror: Seldom am I ever moved to 
write a letter in reference to our editorials, 
nor do I particularly care for many of the 
opinions, both pro and con, of those who do 
write. However your article on May 25, and 
many of the prior ones, have focused my 
admiration on such a proponent, of rugged 
American individuality, and I am forced to 
pour forth my wholehearted support. 

I agree that now is the time to sit up and 
take notice of this creeping socialism and put 
a stop to it. 

Let us start at the root of this socialistic 
growth and kill it in the budding stage: 

Schools: After all what are they except 
an instrument for educating those children 
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of the rabble from below the tracks at the 
great expense of the enlightened upper class? 

Government: Let us get Government out 
of its roles as promoter and manager and_ 
back to the practice of laissefaire, even 
though this theory is as obsolete as 
Malthusianism. 


The, farm program: Let us stop those-out- - 


rageous subsidies to the farmer and return 
him to his impoverished condition of the 
late twenties and thirties. 

Postal service: Let us make the farmers 
and newspapers pay their own way in the 
sending and receiving of the mail and stop 
this expensive service of free rural delivery 
and reduced rates for the distribution of 
newspapers and magazines. 

Labor relations: It is certainly time to 
return to that philosophy of master-servant 
bond relationship and give back into the 
hands of those great American titans of .in- 
dustry, such as the notorious Fricks, James 
J. Hills, Andrew Carnegies, Jay Goulds, the 
decisions as to what should constitute a liv- 
ing wage. We must ignore the propaganda 
or our Dickens as to the conditions this 
fosters, for had God not intended the laborer 
to live by the sweat of his brow he would not 
have been born into such a miserable world. 

Foreign policy: The time is indeed here 
when we must discard this mythical Judeo- 
Christian teaching of brotherly love our 
churches have so laboriously taught us and 
ignore the pitying wants of our foreign 
brothers in the interests of a balanced 
budget. Let us take our ball and bat and go 
home from these countries who refuse to play 
the game according to our rules and insist on 
throwing rocks at our Vice President. \ 

Taxation: I believe that it is time to rise 
up against this burden of outrageous taxa- 
tion and put a stop to the income tax that 
raises such havoc with our destitute upper 
income brackéts and revert to the more com- 
prehensive, if regressive, sales tax and damn 
the man who must feed the mouths of seven 
on an income of $3,500 a year. 

Crime prevention: Last but not least, let 
us also throw off our reactionary ideal, so 
enumerated in article I section 8 of our State 
constitution and in amendment IV of our 
Federal Constitution, and so stubbornly 
guarded by Governor Loveless, of the sacrecy 
of our person. In the interest of better law 
enforcement and for the benefit of our local 
businesses we must put this personal secu- 
rity at the discretion of our businessmen, 


however doubtful their judgment may be. 


Yes, Mr. Editor, it is time to stagnate the 
democratic principles set down by our fore- 
fathers and reverse the wheels of dynamic 
Government, In this way only can the basic 
rights of mankind, as set forth by John 
Locke, be reached. We must crawl back into 
the shell of 19th century individuality that 
brought forth the cries of such demagogs 
as Willliam Jennings Bryan, Eugene V. Debs, 
James B. Weaver, Theodore Roosevelt, Robert 
M. LaFollette, George W. Norris, and cul- 
minated in that hideous theory of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt: Freedom from want. 

Thus can we save from posterity the enor- 
mous burden of an unbalanced budget and 
throw off the crown of world leadership that 
the free countries of the world in their des- 
peration did place upon our brow. A burden 
too heavy? In contrast we shall leave the 
relatively simple problems of outmoded Gov- 
ernment, poverty, communism, nationalism, 
and those social problems which fostered 
the bloody Haymarket, Homestead, and Pull- 
man affairs. 

Then we can face our Maker free from 
the conscientious stigma of social justice 
and stained only by our selfish concern for 
economic progress. 

THOMAS MONTGOMERY, 
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Fallout and Home Defense 
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Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Ralph 
Lapp is correct when he says that the 
general prevailing impression is that 
civil defense is hopeless. He is right 
that no one in Washington expects any 
massive infusion of funds to support a 
national civil defense program on the 
scale of multibillion dollar appropria- 
tions. 

His conclusion follows that the prob- 
lem of civil defense transforms to home 
defense, and the citizen must look to his 
own security. “ 

If my colleagues and other readers of 
the Appendix are interested in survival 
in time of fallout or suspected fallout, I 
recommend they take a few moments to 
read the following article entitled “Fall- 
out and Home Defense,” by Dr. Ralph E. 
Lapp. It appeared in the Bulletin of 
Atomic Scientists for May 1959 and is 
included under a previous unanimous 
consent: 

FALLOUT AND HOME DEFENSE 


(By Ralph E. Lapp) 


Soviet successes in the nuclear weapons 
and missiles field together with an unremit- 
ting arms race call for a new look at the 
problem of home defense. This is all the 
more necessary because of a general prevail- 
ing impression that civil defense is hopeless. 

There is no use in avoiding this blunt 
statement of the issue at this stage of world 
affairs. Moreover, the rapid succession of 
mounting hazards—the megaton, fallout, 
and ballistic missiles—forms a terrible triad. 
Civil defense planners have never been able 
to keep step with the tempo of arms de- 
vélopment and very often they were ham- 
strung in their efforts to obtain the necessary 
planning information from the Defense De- 
partment and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

Excellent studies of the civil defense prob- 
lem were made available in 1958, notably the 
testimony‘ of Dr. Ellis A. Johnson, Director 
of the Operations Research Office, Johns 
Hopkins University, and the RAND Report? 
the gist of which was presented by Dr. Her- 
man Kahn in the January Bulletin. These 
analyses deserve careful consideration be- 
cause they point out the profound interrela- 
tion of population survival and sound 
defense policy; furthermore they maintain 
that an effective civil defense is possible. 

The triple impact of megatons, fallout, and 
missiles convinces most Americans that their 


lot will be a hopeless one should the United 


States be subjected to a nuclear attack. The 
ORO and RAND assertions to the contrary 
have not as yet made an appreciable dent 
in the public attitude, certainly not in con- 
gressional attitudes. The reshuffle of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration into 
the new Office of Civil Defense Mobolization 
has made little apparent change in the ad- 
ministration’s handling of the civil defense 
issue. Civil defense is still in the research 
and development and planning stage. And it 
is now almost 14 years since Hiroshima, 
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No one in Washington expects that OCDM 
will be energized with a massive infusion of 
funds to support a national civil defense 
program on the scale of multibillion dollar 
appropriations. The Congress continues to 
be highly skeptical of any increases in civil 
defense appropriations, and the White House 
has given no indications of asking for a 
budget sufficient to finance a national shel- 
ter program. 

I feel that under these conditions, the 
problem of civil defense transforms to home 
defense, and the citizen must look to his 
own security. This would seem to be in line 
with the views of Civil Defense Administra- 
tor Governor Leo Hoegh, who answered in 
reply to a question about shelter construc- 
tion: * “Of course, we have not advocated a 
Federal construction program. We advocate 
this, the self-help program. That’s nothing 
new. For instance, back in the Indian age 
our forebears, when they built their homes, 
also provided a fortress. In 1958 the Ameri- 
can people in their own home should provide 
themselves protection from radioactive fall- 
out. We give the guidance and the direc- 
tion.” 

Our forebears were confronted with the 
challenge of the bow and arrow and the 
tomahawk. Today we face the swifter-than- 
sound ICBM, the incomprehensible megaton, 
and the unsensed threat of radioactive fall- 
out. This disparity is so immense that the 
average person is overwhelmed; he looks to 
his Government for guidance, and he is ad- 
vised to do it himself. 

MISSILE WARHEADS 


Mr. Khrushchev has implied that the So- 
viets have a compact nuclear warhead with 
a 5-megaton explosive equivalent. It is as- 
sumed that this nuclear explosive is compact 
enough to fit into an ICBM nose cone and 
that it is about 1.5 tons in weight. This 
constitutes a very considerable accomplish- 
ment in weapon development. Little is 
known about the actual weight of the Soviet 
bomb package, but analysis * of the October 
1958 tests shows that the Soviets released 
about 20 megatons (strontium equivalent) 
of fission energy to the stratosphere. It 
would seem prudent to assume that the So- 
viets have developed a 5-megaton ICBM war- 
head. The radiochemical data available to 
the author suggest that compactness in this 
missile warhead has been achieved at some 
expense in terms of nuclear material. The 
burning of cheap U** involves a weight dis- 
advantage in missiles but is useful in high- 
yield air-dropped bombs such as the 20- 
megaton weapons carried by the U.S. strate- 
gic bomber, the B-52. 

Continued nuclear testing should result in 
an early doubling of megatonnage in missile 
warheads and with increased development of 
rocket fuels, warheads of 20 megatons must 
be anticipated. By the same token, bomber 
weapons may be doubled and tripled in 
power, i.e., 40 and 60 megatons. It is under- 
stood that the Strategic Air Command is 
thinking in such terms for B-52 and B-58 
carried bombs. 

With the development of mega-thrust pro- 
pulsion plants and possibly with the perfec- 
tion of nuclear-powered ramjets the trans- 
portation of 100 megaton bombs appears 
feasible, although this is farther in the fu- 
ture. The military worth of such high-yield 
weapons is arguable, depending upon what 
bs) are involved in the military ap- 
plications. If the weapons are meant for 
blast applications for the reduction of strate- 
gic targets of “hardened” construction, then 
blast pressures of the order of 100 pounds 
per square inch are required. A 1-megaton 
warhead such as might be developed for a 
Polaris missile would produce 100 pounds per 
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square inch at five-eighths of a mile: a 5- 
megaton warhead (present Soviet ICBM ca- 
pability) would extend this blast to 1 mile; 
2 20-megaton SAC bomb would reach to 1.7 
miles, and a super 100-megaton bomb would 
range out to 3 miles. 

Given 4 missile accuracy such that 50 per- 
cent of the warheads land within a circle 
of 5 to 10 mile radius, it is obvious that huge 
numbers of Polaris-type missiles would be 
required to knock out a hardened missile 
site and very considerable numbers of 5- 
megaton missiles would also be required. On 
the other hand, 20-megaton bombs launched 
from short range by B-52’s or B-58’s with 
greater accuracy could be very effective; this 
is a prime reason why the US. Air Force be- 
lieves that bombers will still be in business 
5 to 10 years from now. 

Judging from U.S. bomber capabilities, our 
strategic retaliation against Soviet attack 
would involve a 1-day level of attack in ex- 
cess of 10,000 megatons. Actual on-target 
deliveries might reduce this considerably de- 
pending on the alert status of SAC bases 
and the nature of Soviet defenses. It is not 
clear why such a high level of attack is con- 
templated on a second-blow basis since in 
making the first-strike Soviet military instal- 
lations would presumably have fulfilled their 
prime role. Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of 
Naval Operations, has questioned the strate- 
gic mission of the Air Force in a recent 
speech ° in which he stated: “* * * We rec- 
ognize that in general nucleaf war missile 
forces can no longer attempt to destroy their 
enemy’s counterpart without destroying the 
corporate body of the enemy state itself, pro- 
vided all these forces are stationed within 
the heart of the homeland.” This raises the 
fundamental issue of the wisdom of locating 
prime strategic bases within continental 
United States. The level of enemy attack 
upon the United States will depend upon the 
number and nature of U.S. strategic bases; 
thus our military leaders may be making pro- 
foundly wrong decisions in locating hardened 
missile sites within the U.S. borders. Each 
hardened site may cause the enemy to aHo- 
cate immense megatonnage to its destruction 
but the fallout from these bombs will inevit- 
ably spill out over the U.S. population and 
food areas. 

The foregoing suggests that “the megaton 
assumptions” for the USA meaning the com- 
mitment of bombs to U.S. targets may vary 
within wide limits and may actually be de- 
termined by our own decisions. The pres- 
ent 30-odd strategic bases within continental 
USA are nonhardened or “soft” and it ap- 
pears that Russia could be forced to commit 
a minimum of 1,000 megaton to these tar- 
gets. Additional targets would double or 
triple this megatonnage during the time 
span of the next 3 years. It is within the 
framework of this assumption that the au- 
thor proposes to view the civil defense prob- 
lem. Obviously, the feasibility of civil de- 
fense depends very critically upon the mega- 
ton assumptions because a decade from now 
3,000 megatons may be a small fraction of 
the Soviet strategic capability. 


FALLOUT AND SURVIVAL 


The current status of our civil defense 
offers little hope that the primary effects 
of thermonuclear weapons can be minimized 
te any significant degree. The protective 
construction necessary to reduce the sledge- 
hammer effect of the megaton-blast on cities 
involves a degree of metropolitan surgery 
which is deemed unattainable now. When 
there was time our cities were not made less 
vulnerable by dispersion, and now that there 
is little time the metropolitan areas cannot 
be hardened like a missile site, 

However, the random sprawl of our cities 
coupled with the inherent inaccuracy of 
ballistic missiles makes it probable that very 
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large chunks of our metropolitan areas will 
remain outside the zones of heavy blast 
damage. Population-wise, the situation is 
even more favorable since Ground Zero is 
equally probable for downtown and the 
suburbs, 

As I see the problem for the average 
American, he can’t do very much about 
combating the primary effects of megation 
Weapons; only the rara avis will go to the 
trouble and expense of building a blast 
shelter. However, the big problem once the 
impact of the blast-heat ceases to bé felt 
upon the stricken community is protection 
against radioactive fallout. This problem 
centers upon the family home, and it is for 
this reason that the term “home defense” 
applies. 

Vast areas remote from the actual bomb 
bursts will be subjected to lethal radioactive 
fallout; in some cases where there are multi- 
ple bursts and’strong winds the lethal dis- 
tance may extend to 500 miles from Ground 
Zero. Areas downwind of prime strategic 
targets will fall in this category. Thus the 
true lethal potential of a nuclear attack 
Primary 
lethality of megaton weapons centers upon 
an area 20 to 40 times smaller than that sub- 
ject to lethal fallout. 

I believe that the average American’s un- 
derstanding of radioactive fallout is pitifully 
inadequate. Judging from contacts with 
thousands of people during the past 5 years, 
I arrive at the conclusion that there is a 
deep-rooted feeling that there is no way to 
escape death from fallout. It is for this 
reason that I reexamined the fallout radia- 
tion hazard. 

The fallout field which has been assumed 
seems realistic, i.e., 2 kilotons of fission debris 
per square mile corresponding to an actual 
rate of 4,000 roentgens/hour 1 hour after 
the bomb burst. The first day radiation ex- 
posure depends very critically upon the time 
of fallout. It may require only 1 hour for 
complete fallout close to the target or as 
much as 18 hours farther downwind: Reli- 
able data on megaton-class fallout are frag- 
mentary, but Dr. Paul C. Tompkins, Scientific 
Director of the U.S. Naval Radiological De- 
fense Laboratory, testified before the Holifield 
civil defense subcommittee ‘ that “the major 
residual radiation threat does not occur with- 
in range of physical damage.” It was stated 
that peak radioactivity never occurs at the 
crater but about 50 to 75 miles downwind. 

The first day fallout is illustrated by the 
following schedule of roentgen doses: 


TaBLe I 
Gamma dose 
‘Time interval: (roentgen) 
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Each hour that the fallout is delayed re- 
duces the first-day integrated dose by hun- 
dreds and thousands of roentgens. If we 
assume an effective time of fallout as 3 
hours, the first-day exposure to a person 
standing in the open is about 4,000 roent- 
gens. Some analysts* believe that a nuclear 
attack upon the United States would pro- 
duce areas in the Northeast where the 2-day 
radiation dose would exceed 10,000 roent- 
gens. It is estimated that the variable 
fallout patterns would overlap to blanket 
many States in a coat of radioactive con- 
tamination. . : 

Subsequent in-the-open radiation expo- 
sures are listed in another table, 

RADIATION PROTECTION 


The fundamental rule for survival in time 
of fallout or suspected fallout is below- 
ground shelter. This evasion action must 
take priority over all other activities during 
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the first few days following the outbreak of 
nuclear war. 

Since it is doubtful if many Amerjcans 
will possess prebuilt radiation shelters, the 
do-it-yourself approach must be followed. 
The hours of grace before lethal fallout may 
reach the earth allow time for last-minute 
improvisation of radiation shelters: The or- 
dinary basement provides a 10- to 20-fold 
reduction in the radiation dose. . Further 
reduction can be attained by lying prone in 
one corner of the basement but for many 
regions it will be necessary to provide addi- 
tional below-ground shelter. This can be 
provided by use of the foxhole principle * 
or by shielding with some dense material. 
A tunnel dug in the cellar wall would pro- 
vide excellent protection. Stacking up bags 
of coal, sand, or containers of water in a 
corner of the basement would also reduce 
the radiation dose. 

A committee of the National Academy of 
Sciences is pondering the problem of setting 
up a schedule of “allowable” radiation doses 
for a nuclear catastrophe but the final re- 
port is not expected for several months. Pre- 
sumably, 25 roentgens might be stipulated 
for the first day and 100 roentgens.for the 
first week.. The shelter protection factor re- 
quired to keep the dose below 25 roentgens 
the first day would range from 100 to 500 
for most areas. It is seen that this pro- 
tection factor drops rapidly during the first 
week permitting the holed-up survivors to 
emerge from cramped quarters after 2 or 
3 days and enjoy more freedom of movement 
in the basement, 

During the third day the external radi- 
ation would drop to 10 roentgen-hours and 
limited excursions within buildings would 
be possible for adults. At the,end of 1 week 
the outdoor radiation level would drop to 4 
roentgen-hours in open fields (it might 
build up to higher values in built-up areas 
where the fallout debris naturally concen- 
trates), and limited above-surface excur- 
sions could be made. 


DECONTAMINATION 


Natural deeontamination of building ma- 
terials may occur as a result of weathering 
processes.” Actual tests" carried out at 
the Nevada Proving Grounds showed that a 
2-inch rainfall following fallout reduced the 
indoors radiation dose to one-tenth-one- 
twentieth the dose measured in an adjoin- 
ing field. The radiation level just above 
the floor was one-tenth that at a height of 
7 feet inside the house. 

F. P. Cowan™ has investigated the build- 
up of fallout on construction materials and 
he has found that smooth-surfaced ma- 
terials such as aluminum accumulate the 
least fallout and yield most quickly to de- 
contamination, whereas asphalt and asbes- 
tos shingles hold the fallout more tenaci- 
ously. 

After 1 week a properly indoctrinated 
householder might attempt to reduce the 
contamination on the roof. A 20-fold re- 
duction of the roof contamination (as com- 
pared with open field levels) seems feasible. 
Since the roof contamination contributes as 
much radiation dose to the basement as the 
skyshine of radiation from adjoining land * 
an overall 10-fold dose reduction for base- 
ment dwellers is possible. 

Decontamination of ground areas and 
pavements will involve an organized effort 
and substantial equipment. The U.S. Navy 
has had practical experience in radiological 
decontamination as a result of the Bikini 
bomib tests in 1946. Data™ from the U.S. 
Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory show 
that fire-hosing of asphalt surfaces con- 
taminated with dry fallout can reduce the 
level of radioactivity 30-fold. 

In the absence of extensive decontami- 
nation it would appear wise to live very 
cautiously during the 1-week to 1-month 
period after attack. The second week dose 
of about 500 roentgens should be kept be- 
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low 20 roentgens and preferably below 10 
roentgens. The same rule applies to the 
third week. The 140-roentgen d which 
would be accumulated by full above-ground 
exposure during the fourth week can be*cut 
to 7 roentgens by an overall reduction factor 
of 20; this still requires basement living 
unless decontamination has been effective. 


BEYOND 1. MONTH 


Once the challenge of the first month of 
post-attack living has been met, the radiation 
hazards in the following months can be put 
into manageable proportions by cautious liv- 
ing. At about this time the outdoor levels 
will be about 10 roentgen-day—still too high 
for long-term above-ground movement. 
However, local decontamination and re- 
stricted movement. plus indoor living as 
much as possible should make it possible to 
keep the radiation dose below 10 roentgens 
for the second month. Thereafter the radia- 
tion exposures call for caution but the 
problem is clearly no longer an acute one. 

After 4 months the maximum 24-hour dose 
for a man in the open would be about 1 
roentgen although it might be 10 times less 
in a decontaminated area. At the end of 
1 year an untouched area should exhibit 
about 0.1 roentgen-day and the total dose 
in the second year after attack would be 
about 20 roentgens so that return to ordi- 
nary life so far as the external hazard is con- 
cerned would be indicated, For people who 
had accumulated 100 roentgens in the first 
year an additional 5 roentgens in the second 
year (allowing for shielding) would not con- 
stitute undue risk. Since the impact of the 
attack might replace our industrial economy 
with a colonial type of existence millions of 
people would have to till the soil; this would 
involve greater exposure but it would not be 
prohibitive. 

These conclusions apply to the radiation 


field specified by a fallout of 2 kilotons of- 


fission products per square mile. It would 
seem that this kind of a fallout field is a rea- 
sonable projection through the early 1960's. 
Beyond that time it is probable that more 
intense fields must be considered, doubling 
and tripling the radiation doses specified in 
this article. 

The assumed radiation field would be ac- 
companied by a fallout of 200 curies of 
strontium 90 per.square mile if there is no 
fractionation which depletes the local fall- 
out in Sr®. This heavy fallout raises the 
question as to the human use of foods grown 
on such contaminated land. Besides Sr”, 
one has to consider the shorter lived fission 
products and induced activities which might 
pose a hazard as food contaminants. If the 
nuclear attack took place during the grow- 
ing season much of the crop would have to 
be sacrificed. Thereafter, many areas would 
be denied to dairy farming for a decade and 
the survivors would be forced to derive their 
calcium from other sources (currently the 
average American takes 80 percent of his cal- 
cium from dairy products). Thus, in pro- 
jecting to the emergency conditions in the 
postattack years the present Sr® levels must 
be adjusted to apply. There are many un- 
knowns involved in estimating the ultimate 
biological damage from crops grown on land 
contaminated to a level of several hundred 
curies of Sr® per square mile, but the grad- 
ual buildup of Sr® in human bone would 
present an acute health problem. Unless 
heroic measures were adopted to inhibit the 
intake of Sr® the body burden of this radio- 
poison would exceed the threshold for 
lethality. 

The strontium 90 levels which might be 
anticipated for.100-megaton bombardment 
of hardened missile sites, such as are planned 
for 10 areas in our Western States, would 
approach the kilocurie/square mile value 
and such land would be denied to agricul- 
ture for more than just a decade. One won- 
ders whether this point has been considered 
in the siting of these military installations, 
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As a weapon of ultimate venegance, the 
threat of soil contamination is a vicious one. 
However, it is also a rather subtle hazard 
requiring a degree of imagination for its full 
appreciation. In this sense the strontium 90 
hazard resembles the genetic hazard. On 
the other hand, a country such as the Soviet 
Union would be vulnerable to deprivation of 
future crops since it has small food reserves. 
Conceivably, the threat of crop contamina- 
tion might act as a deterrent to the Soviets. 
The concept of a Carthage on a continental 
scale is new to war and is a direct offshoot 
of the megaton-class weapon.** 

In summary, the biological consequences 
of local fallout present an immense chal- 
lenge to civilization. Over the short term 
the external radiation threat appears to 
be of manageable proportions providing peo- 
ple understand the nature of the hazard, 
The internal hazard does not appear to be 
of the same degree. of lethality as that 
formed by the external radiation.* Crop 
contamination poses a serious long-term 
problent and it is not clear whether a post at- 
tack economy could support the kind of agri- 
culture which could minimize the uptake of 
strontium 90 from the food supply. 





1Pp. 241-269 of the Holifield civil defense 
hearings, House Government Operations 
Committee, May. 5, 1968. 

2“Report on a Study of Nonmilitary De- 
fense’” RAND Corp. Report R-322-RC (July 
1, 1958). 

* Transcript of “Meet the Press” 
program of Sept. 7, 1958. 

*Speech of Dr. W. F. Libby, Mar. 13, 1959. 
The author has also received radiochemical 
analyses from Japanese scientists. 

5 Given before the Chamber of Commerce, 
Charleston, S.C., Feb. 20, 1959. 

*W. W. Kellogg, R. R. Rapp, and S. M. 
Greenfield, “Close-in Fallout,” J. Meteorol- 
ogy, 14 (1957), p. 1. 

7Pp. 209-210 of reference 1 (May 2, 1958). 
It appears that these data focus upon Pa- 
cific tests. where the substratum is largely 
water. Very little data exist for the case of 
megaton bombs burst on continental sur- 
faces. 

* For-€xample, Dr. Ellis A. Johnson in his 
speech before the Washington Philosophical 
Society,, Washington, D.C. (Mar. 28, 1959). 

®R. E. Lapp, “Radioactive Fallout,” Bulle- 
tin, 11 (February 1955), 45. 

See L. Machta and K. M. Nagler, “Me- 
terology—Fallout and Weathering,” p. 3 in 
AEC publication, “The Shorter Term Bio- 
logical Hazards of a Fallout Field (1958).” 

uR. T, Graveson, “Radiation Protection 
Within a Standard Housing Structure,” 
NYO-4714 (November 1956). 

““The Accumulation of Radioactive Fall- 
out. on Typical Materials of Construction,” 
BNL-497 (March 1958). 

% J. A> Auxier et al., “Experimental Evalu- 
ation of the Radiation Protection Afforded 
by Residential Structures Against Distrib- 
uted Sources,” CEX-58.1 (Jan. 19, 1959). 
See also M. J. Berger and J. C. Lamkin, 
“Simple Calculations of Gamma-Ray Pene- 
tration Into Shelters: Contribution of Sky- 
shine and Roof Contamination,” Report 
NBS—2827 (February 1958). 

* “Radiological Recovery of Fixed Military 
eT: USNRDL report dated Aug. 
1953. 

* This point was emphasized in “Stron- 
tium Limits in War and Peace,” published 
in the Bulletin, 12 (November 1956), 287, in 
which it was stated: “The best hope for 
peace, it would appear, may be common un- 
derstanding of the nuclear consequences of 
recourse to superbombs. If this be true, 
then man’s foreknowledge of the effects of 
nuclear ‘weapons May serve as the ultimate 
deterrence to war.” 

“This discussion has not embraced the 
short-term toxic effect of the retention in 
the body of gross fission products, 
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or 


HON. JOHN D: DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the ConGRESSIONAL 
REcorD an article appearing in the Dal- 
las (Tex.) Times Herald of August 3, 
1958, entitled “Thirty Stricken Here— 
Unfit Water Cited’: 

THIRTY STRICKEN HERE—UNFiIT WATER CITED 
(By Judy Bonner) ; 

At least 30 persons in the West Dallas 
area have become violently ill recently after 
drinking apparently contaminated water sold 
in barrels and tanks from private trucks, 
the Times Herald learned Saturday. 

The illness, which resembles dysentery, in- 
cludes severe stomach cramps, vomiting and 
diarrhea. In some cases, all the members of 
one family have been stricken. Many of the 
victims have been treated at Parkland Me- 
morial Hospital. 

Two private dealers who have been ped- 
dling the water in West Dallas were appre- 
hended Saturday and ordered to appear Mon- 
day before Dr. J. W. Bass, city health officer. 

Dr. Bass said the dealers admitted selling 
the water but told him it was not being sold 
for drinking purposes. It is city water, he 
said, but apparently becomes contaminated 
during handling and storing in the barrels 
and tanks. 

TO LABEL TRUCKS 

“We will instruct the dealers to clearly 
mark their trucks and the barrels that the 
water cannot be drunk,” the health officer 
said. 

He added that no legal action can be taken 
against the dealers unless persons who 
bought the water testify that it was sold 
to them as drinking water. 

“At any rate,” Dr. Bass said, “we will put 
a lot more health inspectors in the area to 
make certain the water is sold only for non- 
drinking purposes.” 

Many homes in the West Dallas area do 
not have city water supplies—a main target 
of the Times Herald and other organiza- 
tions interested in bringing reforms to that 
district. 

BAD SITUATION 

“It’s a bad situation, we realize that,” Dr. 
Bass said. “The city is getting water sup- 
plies out there as fast as possible.” 

Some West Dallas families get their water 
from shallow private wells. In at least one 
instance this has resulted in cases of typhoid 
fever. 

Two families that have purchased the 
apparently contaminated water told the 
Times Herald Saturday they were not in- 
formed it was not drinkable, or that it 
should be sterilized before drinking. 

“The trucks come around every day or so 
selling the water for 50 cents a barrel,” one 
woman said. “Nobody told us it wasn’t fit 
to drink. We thought it tasted like it had 
moss in it or something. My husband and 
I and all our children got sick the next day 
after drinking it.” 

Dr. Bass said dealers must have licenses 
before they are permitted to sell drinking 
water. Licenses are not required to sell 
nondrinking water. 

He said city water should be rechlorinated 
if it is sold from barrels or tanks. 

The city health department laboratories 
now are the water to see what con- 
tamination it has. Dr. Bass did not say 
when the tests will be complete, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


“OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my honor and privilege 
this morning to attend the graduation 
exercises of the FBI National Academy. 
Law enforcement officers from all over 
America were awarded their diplomas 
during this program. We are proud of 
these men at the local and State level 
who receive this excellent training and 
who will.work and cooperate with our 
great Federal Bureau of Investigation in 
its crusade against crime and commu- 
nism. 

The program was an excellent one 
featuring Assistant Director Quinn 
Tamm, Deputy Attorney General Law- 
rence E. Walsh, Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, and excellent addresses by 
Daniel S. C. Liu, president of the gradu- 
ating class with the Honolulu Police De- 
partment, Hon. Preston J. Moore, na- 
tional commander of the American Le- 
gion, and His Eminence Richard Cardi- 
nal Cushing. 

Mr. Speaker, I was particularly proud 
to see on the platform our own Hon. 
StTYLes Bripces, the Honorable JoHN W. 
McCorMack, our beloved majority leader 
of the House, and the Honorable Joun J. 
Rooney who have always been strong 
supporters of the FBI and its principles 
and ideals. Dr. Edward L. R. Elson of 
the National Presbyterian Church pro- 
nounced the invocation and the benedic- 
tion. Appropriate music was furnished 
by the U.S. Marine Band. Mr. Speaker, 
I commend to the entire Congress and 
American citizens everywhere the out- 
standing, challenging timely and superb 
address of His Eminence Richard Cardi- 
nal Cushing, Archbishop of Boston: 

THE NEED FoR UNCOMMON MEN 
(Address by Richard Cardinal Cushing, Arch- 
bishop of Boston, at graduation exercises 
of the FBI National Academy, Washing- 

ton, D.C., June 3, 1959) 

A few years ago a capable but somewhat 
bewildered public servant published his 
campaign speeches and other addresses un- 
der the title “The Century of the Common 
Man.” He meant by the title that we are 
now living in a century in which the aver- 
age citizen, the ordinary person, has entered 
into the full enjoyment of his rights and 
dignity not by privilege of birth, class or 
talent, but simply as a man, a creature com- 
posed of body and soul and made in the 
image and likeness of God. His further 
meaning, at least by implication, was that 
the coming of this happy day had been and 
would be further hastened by the ultralib- 
eral principles and progressive programs set 
forth in his speeches and his book. 

Both contentions were naive and mislead- 
ing. It is absurd to describe as the “cen- 
tury of the common man” a period of his- 
tory which finds the average citizen of coun- 
tries in almost two-thirds of the inhabited 
globe living under communism and its des- 
potic restraints once considered the wretched 
lot of slaves, and which finds the 
person not merely despoiled of his privileges 
as & common man, but forbidden to proclaim 
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himself, publicly at least, as the child, the 
image or even the creature of God. Tostyle 
such a period of history the century of the 
common man was indeed confusing rhetoric; 
not less so was the suggestion that the way 
out of the 20th century plight of the com- 
mon man lies in the empty pretensions of 
those who shared the political views of the 
author of “The Century of the Common 
Man.” - 

And yet, you and I, and Americans gen- 
erally, should face the disturbing fact that 
we are tiving in the century of the common 
man in an unfortunate, embarrassing sense 
not intended by the title of the book in 
question. Ours sometimes seems to be the 
century of the common man in a pathetic 
and perilous sense, a sense pathetic for man- 
kind, perilous for America, partly because 
of our apathy and indifference to those 
twins of inequity—communism and crime; 
partly because of a prevailing standardiza- 
tion which tends to level all values, accom- 
plishments and interests in our civilization; 
partly because of an emphasis on least 
common denominators of belief and of worth 
which tends to discount those differences 
which impel\to greater virtue and more lofty 
vision; partly because of some of the less 
attractive byproducts of our honest demo- 
cratic effort to lift the level of the inferior 
and the underprivileged, sometimes with the 
unnecessary but frequent reduction of the 
superior to a common general average, ours 
has become the century of the common man 
in a sense which no one who loves faith 
or freedom would possibly wish. 

It is good when common men are given 
every means and opportunity to rise to 
greater heights of excellence and achieve- 
ment. But it is not good when the com- 
mon becomes the norm of excellence and 
accomplishment, when the man of uncom- 
mon ability is resented and the person of 
uncommon performance is perpetually cut 
down to size. It is best for our traditions 
of faith and our institutions of freedom 
when citizens are inspired to seek uncom- 
mon heroism and uncommon stature, to 
avoid the merely common and to aspire 
after that which is more noble, more truly 
humane, ahd more nearly divine. 

A century of literally common men would 
be a disaster for civilization; our need, our 
urgent, compelling need at the morhnent is 
for uncommon men, men of uncommon de- 
votion to the highest and best, the uncom- 
mon spiritual ideals and civic objectives. 

When did Americans have it for their 
ambition to be common men? Which of 
the Hebrew prophets held out to their 
hearers the dull dream of becoming a com- 
mon people among the nations of the earth? 
What Christian, mindful of the heroism of 
his Christ, the magnificence of his saints, 
the hopes of his martyrs, would settle for 
the mediocre dignity of a merely common 
man? Everything authentic and of value in 
our tradition, religious and political, spir- 
itual and democratic, impels us to covet the 
tribute “he nothing common did or mean”; 
everything truly human in us prompts eyen 
the least gifted of us to seek to excel—to 
attain to uncommon excellence, however 
common the means at hand to accomplish 
our noblest aspirations. 

We Americans would find depressing the 
prospect of a century of common men. How- 
ever poor, however handicapped, however 
limited in nature or grace we may some- 
times be, our ideal has always’been, must 
always be, to achieve uncommon excellence 
and to lift to uncommon well-being those 
less fortunate than we. The common must 
always leaye us unsatisfied, particularly in 
what pertains to the service and perfection 
of the human person; the need is for un- 
common men, not common men, and our 
every emphasis in religion, civil life, and 
education must be on how to meet that 
need. 
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Our need for uncommon men—meh of un- 
common vision, uncommon integrity, un- 
common loyalty—arises from circumstances 
within the national community and without. 
WitHin the national community, crime and 
communism are on the march and it is time 
for uncommon men to do something about 


them. The trend toward standardization in_ 


education and socialism in economic and so- 
cial theory has been accompanied by a level- 
ing away from uncommon initiative, uncom- 
mon zeal and uncommon pride in the job 
uncommonly well done. This has not. been 
good for civilization; it has not been good 
for democracy, especially when it has all but 
turned mediocrity, apathy and common 
standards of performance into the norms of 
worth. It will call for uncommon courage, 
extraordinary boldness on the part of the 
generation coming up to dispél the civic 
indifference and moral neutralism which are 
comfortable enough for the common, but 
which prevent the uncommon greatness that 
America needs so badly—and expects of 
each of us. 

But our need for uncommon men is dic- 
tated even more definitley and imperatively 
by circumstances outside the national com- 
munity, though with dangerous influences 
reaching deep into the national life. The 
dangers which threaten faith and freedom, 
as Americans cherish these blessings, are by 
no means ordinary; our perils are uncom- 
monly powerful and uncommonly great. 
They require much more than ordinary 
alertness to recognize them, much more than 
common courage to face them and to van- 
quish them. World communism éven more 
than communism in America is no common 
nuisance, no ordinary menace. It is uncom- 
mon in the magnitude of its evil; it demands 
uncommon men, not men of common intel- 
ligence and loyalty, men of heroic stature 
and resolution to penetrate and overcome its 
threats. ¢ 

The Communist Party in the United States 
is so small in its present numbers that it 
seems hardly visible to the naked eye. But 
only a fool supposed that it is merely a com- 
monplace menace to our security, It is the 
greatest threat to our survival as a nation of 
free men. Fortunately for America and the 
world, the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
functions on the realistic premise that the 


danger of Communist intrigue is greater - 


than ever, precisely because of the uncom- 


«mon dedication, cunning and capacity for 


damage of the hardcore Communists who re- 
main at work in America—and fortunately 
thre FBI is prepared to offer uncommon qual- 
ities of the intellectual, moral, personal and 
organized kind needed to give America no 
ordinary, but uncommon protection against 
those who would destroy her. 

Such uncommon devotion, in men of un- 
common loyalty and discipline, is in the tra- 
dition of the FBI since the days of its reor- 
ganization in 1924. This Federal Bureau has 
met with uncommon diligence and uncom- 
mon might of the underworld on the front 
of crime within our borders; it has met with 
uncommon, resolute daring the extraordi- 
nary resources and ruthlessness of commu- 
nism during the evil days before, during and 
since World War II. It has been frankly 
selective, unashamedly discriminating and 
exclusive in its selection and training of can- 
didates for its service. It has been impa- 
tient with common motivation or common 
moral character in its personnel, because of 
an intense awareness that none but the best 
are adequate to defend faith and freedom 
against the worst, that none but the uncom- 
monly strong can be trusted against the un- 
commonly brutal. The FBI represents Amer- 
ica’s uncommon response to the need for 
uncommon men to meet the uncommon 
menace of communism and crime to the 
national security. 

The Bureau has achieved its uncommon 
prestige because of the uncommon character 
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of the disciplined, dedicated, devoted Director 
who has just completed 35 years of uncom- 
mon service to a nation he dearly loves and 
the gratitude of which he so greatly deserves. 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover was no common man of 
common promise when, at the age of 29, 
he took charge of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation under President Calvin Coolidge. 
With uncommon speed and efficiency, he 
cleaned out the incompetent, the men of 
common capacity and character—and staffed 
this supremely important branch of govern- 
ment service with men who stood out as un- 
common in that “good moral character” 
which he made the esesential qualification 
for his department. His career of uncom- 
mon trust under five Presidents of both par- 
ties is no common achievement, and his con- 
tribution to the good order of his country 
and its secure stability has been made with 
uncommon dignity and uncommon devotion 
to-duty. He has given living proof that a 
Government agency can be run with uncom- 
mon probity and results, despite the smears 
of a few very common people—if an uncom- 
mon man of his caliber is given the chance 
to run it. 

You, the latest graduates of the FBI Na- 
tional Academy, to whom I am privileged to 
speak under these solemn circumstances to- 
day, have the high vocation—the uncommon 
calling—of perpetuating the uncOMmon 
standards of resolute righteousness whith 
have become the proud tradition of the FBI. 
As students of this academy, you have gained 
added knowledge of the crimes and criminals 
of our Nation, costing us more than $20 bil- 
lion a year and constantly increasing at the 
appalling rate of about 8 percent annually. 
You have been trained to crack the stone 
walls that have protected organized_gang- 
sters and created an underworld of evil that 
seems at times to be more powerful than the 
Government itself. Fortified with a knowl- 
edge and training similar to that given the 
agents of the FBI, you are now equipped to 
train others, as well as to cope with the 
subtle methods and modern techniques of 
professional lawbreakers. While congratu- 
lating you on the successful completion of 
your courses at the national academy, I 
salute you as law enforcing officers of un- 
common promise, uncommon importance to 
the American people. 

Let others be content with common love 
for America, ordinary interest in its well- 
being, mediocre pride in its institutions, 
commonplace contributions to its goodness 
and its greatness. But you are not members 
of the age of the common man; you are the 

ns, uncommon in- your courage and 
competence, of all that our heroes, refusing 
to be common men, made possible—all that 
our sons and younger brothers need to make 
them not common men, but men in your 
pattern of uncommon manliness, patriotism, 
and integrity. May God, with uncommon 
grace and favor, bless you one and all and 
be with you amid all the dangers of your un- 
common vocation, 





The Last Veteran and Tobacco 
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HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3,.1959 
Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 


article from the Charlotte Obsérver, 
Charlotte, N.C., April 28, 1959, concern- 





- as a fighter, 
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ing the last of that heroic group who 
wore the blue or the gray, who still likes 
his tobacco: 


Last OF THE VETERANS: He Likes Tosacco 
Muitp, Music Loup 


Houston, Txx—Walter Williams, the last 
of nearly four million men who fought in the 
Civil War, likes his chewing tobacco mild and 
his hillbilly music loud. 

Williams, 116, frequently turns down food 
bug frets if his tobacco isn’t handy and the 
flavor just right. He also wants his coffee on 
schedule, at 5 a.m. 

The frail, blind, bedridden “Confederate 
veteran is recovering nicely from a flareup 
of an old ailment. 

The flareup came only 2 weeks after he 
learned that the March 16 death of John 
Salling, 112, at Kingsport, Tenn., had made 
him the last living link with the Civil War. 

A daughter, Mrs. Willie Mae Bowles, turned 
down the radio that was blaring western 
music. 

“Are you asleep?” she shouted. 

Without opening his eyes, Williams shook 
his head. | 

“Scratch my head,” he said. The daughter 
scratched the back of the head and smooth- 
ed down the white hair. 

“Give me a chew of tobacco and stir up 
the music,” he said. 

- Mrs. Bowles turned up the volume of the 
radio, full force. The small radio is on top 
of. the big pillow, attached to the head of 
the hospital type bed so it will not tumble 
down on the former Confederate forage 
master. 

Williams dozed off again. 

“The medicine he has to take every time 
that old ailment acts up makes him drowsy 
all the time,” Mrs. Bowles said. ‘He sleeps 
most of the time anyway, but he’s not quite 
as alert when he has to take the medicine.” 

The old soldier normally requires no medi- 
cation, although he is checked each week by 
a doctor and receives vitamin shots every 
Tuesday and Friday. 





Anniversary of the Death of Khristo Botev 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been many great leaders who 
fought and gave their lives for the cause 
of freedom and liberty, and who are not 
as well known to the people of the free 
world as they should be. Many leaders 





who have left their memorable legacy in 


their homelands and among their own 
people are hardly known to other peo- 
ples. 

Among such gifted, resourceful, daring, 
and liberty-loving men Khristo Botev of 


_ Bulgaria ranks high. 


As a matter of fact this doughty de- 
fender of oppressed Bulgarians and de- 
fiant challenger of the Ottoman regime 
in the Balkans was one of the truly great 
champions of freedom in 19th century 
Bulgarian . As a writer as well 
his youth he became a 
leader of the Bulgarian people in their 
fight for freedom. Though he lost his 
life in his youth in the bloody massacres 
7, 
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perpetrated by the Turks in 1876, 83 
years ago, today all Bulgarians of what- 
ever persuasion pay homage to his 
memory. 

I am glad to join Americans of Bul- 
garian descent in paying my respects to 
the memory of this great fighter for free- 
dom, the immortal Khristo Botev of 
Bulgaria. 





The Eban Chapter 


EXTENSION | = REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, a little 
more than a week ago, Ambassador 
Abba Eban left the United States on 
the start of his return journey to Israel. 
After outstanding service at the United 
Nations, he was appointed Ambassador 
to the United States 8’ years ago. His 
deep intelligence and integrity, his poise 
and tact gave dignity and forcefulness 
to his representation of this new born 
democracy in the Middel East. 

He returns to Israel to continue his 
impressivel ife of public service. He is 
to become the president of the Weiz- 
mann Institute of Science and will run 
for Parliament. 

Many fine tributes have been paid to 
this outstanding diplomat, teacher, and 
statesman. In the May 15 issue of Near 
East Report, published here in Washing< 
ton twice monthly and’ edited by two 
foremost authorities in the field, I. L. 
Kenen and Allen Lesser, there appeared 
an excellent commendatory article on 
Ambassador Eban entitled “The Eban 
Chapter.” 

The article sets forth sweep of his 
life, his philosophy, and his faith. I 
thought that it was so outstanding that 
it should be brought to the attention of 
all Members of Congress. 

The article follows: 

THE Esan CHAPTER 

Twelve years ago this month, a 32-year- 
old English Zionist who had been a Cam- 
bridge don and a major in the British Army 
in Egypt and Palestine came to Lake Success 
to join the Jewish Agency delegation. Shy 
and aloof, he buried himself in the prepara- 
tion of the case for Jewish statehood. 

A few months later he was in Palestine 
and then Geneva as liaison between the 
Jewish Agency and UNSCOP, the special 
committee which later was to recommend 
partition. Memorandums and pamphlets 
poured from his speeding pen. He traveled 
with the U.N, delegates, met their questions, 
and won their confidence and wunder- 
standing. 

In early 1948, the unborn state of Israel 
was struggling to come to life. As the man- 
datory regime retired from Palestine leaving 
the country in disorder, Arab irregulars 
moved in. The Jewish Agency pleaded for 
Security Council intervention to implement 
the U.N. partition resolution. The Eban 
briefs massed evidence of Arab aggression 
and British nonfeasance. Unable to meet 
the crisis, the U.N. Security Council abdi- 
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cated, prepared to abandon the partition 
plan, and to retreat into the shelter of a 
temporary trusteeship. And now the Eban 
oratory suddenly burst upon the U.N. scene. 
He had written a devastating critique of the 
trusteeship proposal. For the first time he 
presented his tract in person. 

U.N. diplomats, attachés, reporters were 
awed and overwhelmed by this unprece- 
dented address, at once symmetrical in grace 
and withering in polemic. 

A surprised Jewish Agency press officer 
wrily recalled that he had refused to sched- 
ule Eban on radio because he cannot speak. 

An annoyed U.N. correspondent, searching 
through the glittering cascade of Eban’s 
rounded phrases for the lead of his story, 
fretted: “He makes three words do the work 
of one.” 

“You mean 1,000,” his neighbor amended. 

That was 11 years ago. Three days after 
Israel was proclaimed, Eban took his place 
in the U.N. Security Council as Israel’s of- 
ficial representative, to accuse Arabs of ag- 
gression. One year later—10 years ago this 
week—he wrote around the clock and de- 
livered & monumental address calling for 
Israel’s admission to the U.N. Eight and a 
half years ago, he assumed an additional re- 
sponsibility. He came to Washington to 
serve as Israel’s Ambassador as well as. its 
U.N. delegate. Now, at the end of a dozen 
years, Eban is going back to Israel, his 
multipurpose mission completed, 


HIS FAREWELL TOUR 


Within recent weeks he has spoken many 
times in major cities, bidding farewell to 
tens of thousands of Americans who came 
to honor him not only as his people’s advo- 
cate but as a statesman who has had an 
impact on the development of a rational 
policy for the free world in the turbulent 
Near East. 

He has lifted the United States-Israel dia- 
log from the narrow ruts of day-to-day pro- 
tocol. The restoration of Israel in 1948 was 
hot a casual incident. It was an epochal 
response by the international community to 
a moral imperative. Strategic considerations 
and power politic’ had little to do with it. 
Indeed, some have said that in the power- 
driven and power-paralyzed world of 1959, 
the decision might have gone differently. He 
has worked to maintain United States-Israel 
relations within the realm of high moral 
purpose: two peoples, one small and one so 
large; two lands, one so tiny and the other 
So vast; and yet both nations of pioneers, 
both “imperishably dedicated to democracy 
as the highest expression of human per- 
sonality.” 

He exalts Israel’s mission, and he appeals 
to reason to deepen dedication. Those who 
have labored to aid Israel as she struggles to 
resettle immigrants and to restore her arid 
and eroded soils are exhilarated and stimu- 
lated to higher levels of endeavor. By hia 
unique ability to bring emotion ana ration- 
ality into harmonious balance, Eban be- 
stows dignity and majesty on their joint 
undertaking. 

He is a master of language. He has Eng- 
lish, French, Hebrew, Persian, Arabic, and 
he now betters his Spanish by studying a 
translation of his U.N. speeches. His sparse 
lecture notes testify to a retentive memory; 
his manuscripts reveal the compulsions of a 
perfectionist; he is always challenged to 
edit himself in the search for words that 
are at omce more gracious and precise. 
Ideas, faithfully arrayed and~forcefully ex- 
pressed, cam have an irresistible impact on 
events. They can demolish hostility, sur- 
mount obstacles, reverse retreat into ad- 
vance, aS-Eban’s speeches have shown. He 
has gentle wit, acrid sarcasm. He has, to 
quote the Washington Post, “mobilized the 
English language and sent it into battle in 
defense of Israel.” 


DEBT TO THE U.N, 


Many times in these 12 years, Israel's 
friends in the United States have been dis- 
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appointed and disturbed by the failure to 
attain an Arab-Israel peace. They find it 
hard to understand why the U.N. and the 
free world appear unable to end the conflict. 
The international community has seemed to 
condone Arab aggression against Israel by 
failing to enforce the U.N. Charter, which 
requires all U.N. members to keep the peace. 
And sometimes, it has seemed to Israel’s 
supporters, there has been a double moral 
standard both at the U.N. and in Washing- 
ton, which coddles Arab aggression agaiast 
Israel and censures Israel’s reply. 
Ambassador Eban’s farewell addresses have 
done much to sweep away these doubts. He 
recalls the adoption of the U.N. partition 
resolution, the U.N. truce and armistice, 
Israel’s admission to the U.N., the U.N. deci- 
sion condemning Egypt’s blockade of the 
Suez Canal in 1951, the U.N. arrangement 
in 1957 to bring serenity to Israel’s frontiers 
and to free Israel’s shipping through Aqaba. 
If the U.N. has, at times, seemed to “alienate 
itself from its responsibilities for Israel’s 
security and freedom,” Ambassador Eban is 
deeply convinced that Israel “has gained far 
more from the U.N. than it has lost in mo- 
ments disappointment and frustration.” 


UNITED STATES-ISRAEL RELATIONS 


He has done much to revolutionize Amer- 
ican thinking on United States-Israel rela- 
tions. Conflict always captures headlines; 
agreements are buried on inside pages. 
Many people have come to believe that sharp 
differences between America and Israel are 
inevitable. Arab propagandists would create 
a conflict between the United States and 
Israel. And Israel’s friends, troubled by the 
continuing Arab war against Israel, often 
tend to interpret deviation in opinion as 
convulsive conflict. 


PAST CONFLICTS 


There have been differences between the 
United States and Israel. Students of the 
period will recall four major,crises. One was 
in 1947 before Israel was established, when 
State Department experts at the U.N. pre- 
maturely retreated from the partition reso- 
lution; there was the pressure on Israel in 
1949 to make concessions to the Arabs which 
the Israelis regarded as fatal to their secur- 
ity. There was the crisis in the winter of 
1955-56, when Israel was alarmed over the 
Soviet arms shipments to Egypt and was un- 
able to get the arms she needed. There was 
the Sinai conflict of 1957, when the Arabs 
demanded sanctions against Israel unless 
she withdrew unconditionally from Sinai. 


But these peaks of controversy are leveled 
in the perspective of Eban’s dispassionate 
review. He places emphasis not on conflict 
but on agreement. He hails America as 
Israel’s “oldest, most constant and authentic 
friend.” He recalls that America supported 
the partition plan in 1947; that the United 
States was the first to recognize Israel in 
1948 in her hour “of solitude and peril”; 
that she urged others to do the same; that 
the United States championed Israel’s ad- 
mission into:the U.N. in 1949; that the 
United States joined with the United King- 
dom and France in the tripartite declara- 
tion in 1950, promising to resist any effort 
to change the U.N. armistice frontiers by 
forcible means; that the United States began 
a massive program of economic aid to Israel 
in 1951, which has continued undiminished 
until the present moment; that the United 
States supported Israel in 1951 in condemn- 
ing the Egyptian blockade of the Suez Canal; 
that the United States was the first to pro- 
claim and practice the freedom of the seas 
on the Straits of Tiran @ad the Gulf of 
Aqaba. , 

He enlarges on the effect of this last de- 
cision, which was originally projected in the 
Dulles memorandum of February 11, 1957. 
Freedom of navigation in Aqaba enabled 
Israel to establish mew links of trade and 
cooperation with Africa and Asia. For now 
Israel has become in fact, no longer in 
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theory, a pilot plant for democracy in Asia 
and Africa. New nations send their emis- 
saries to Israel to examine “the mystical 
union between economic dynamism and 
polical freedom, under circumstances similar 
to their own and achieved without the 
abundance of the United States.” 

For if Israel, merely by the power of her 
example, can guide these nations “to resist 
the allurements of tyranny,” .she will have 
performed a mission in the service to freedom 
and she may be entered high on the balance 
sheet of the assets of the free world. 

The Israel Ambassador is appreciative of 
the fact that the Western World is now 
alert to Israel’s security needs. The arms 
embargoes are ended. He welcomes the 
American doctrine that the territorial in- 


tegrity and political independence of the 


States of the Near East is a vital interest 
of the United States. He remembers that in 
1957 the United States resisted those Who 
were demanding territorial concessions at 
Israel’s expense. He concedes that Jerusa- 
lem and Washington do not always see 
alike.” But he pays tribute to the unprece- 
dented harmony which exists in the rela- 
tions of the two Governments and is car- 
ried “on deep tides of public sentiment in 
both countries.” 

Ambassador Eban sees no prospect of 
peace “arising from sudden diplomatic ini- 
tiative or debate.” He spurns the suggestion 
that peace can be secured if Israel is forced 
to contract and the Arabs are enabled to 
expand. History has not dealt unkindly 
with the Arabs, he points out. Four dec- 
ades ago, no Arabs lived in freedom. Now 
they have 11 Arab States, in an expanse of 
4 million square miles and with a popula- 
tion of 50 million, with great rivers of water 
and oil. In contrast, Israel has 8,000 square 
miles and 2 million people. If the Arabs feel 
they have been ill-treated, Ambassador Eban 
is ready to exchange places. 

Nevertheless, Ambassador Eban is an opti- 
mist. He is convinced an Arab-Israel peace 
must come. There was a time when Israel’s 
friendships were concentrated in Europe. 
But now “it is respectable to recognize Is- 
rael.” Some 70 nations have done so. To- 
day the Arabs are “isolated in nonrecogni- 
tion.” Israel’s last victory showed that “he 
who tries to push Israel into the seas ends 
up in the sands.” And Ambassador Eban 
believes that if serenity can be preserved 
and there is a long .period of tranquility, 
“thoughtful Arab minds will awaken to the 
fact of Israel’s permanence and will abandon 
their unjust~ and useless hostility.” For 
there is no outstanding issue which cannot 
be resolved. a 

Ambassador Eban returns to Israel to be- 
come the President of the ‘Weizmann Insti- 
tute of Science. He wil] run for Parliament, 
as a member of the Mapai Party, and if that 
party continues to lead the coalition, it is 
logical to expect that he will be concerned 
with Israel’s foreign policy. In that role, 
he would remain faithful to his conviction 
that a strong United States-Israel friend- 
ship is important to both democracies and 
to the cause of freedom everywhere. 





America Is Dividing up @he Goose That 
Has Kept Us Supplied With Golden 
Eggs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec: 
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orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Lancaster News, Lancaster, 
S.C., of May 28, 1959: 


[From the Lancaster News of May 28, 1959] 
OFF THE RECORD 


When it comes to looking after our best 
interests, the United States is the most 
fouled-up Nation in the world. When we 
were selfish economic royalists, we built up 
& prosperous, competitive economy that was 
the admiration and envy of évery nation. 
We inherited world leadership because we 
knew how to make, sell, and deliver. Twice 
we threw this tremendous energy into world 
conflict and twice we turned the tide in 
fayor of right and justice. 

Now we are embarrassed because we have 
so much in comparison with the hundreds of 


millions of backward peoples who have so 


little. Because our conscience is hurting us, 
we want to share our prosperity with every- 
body on our side of the democracy-vs. -Com~ 
munist line. 

Let’s take a simple illustration of the very 
real danger in our current world attitude. 
At a recent meeting of big department store 
buyers two men's suits were displayed. One 
was the top product of a big.name Amer- 
ican manufacturer. 
one-third the price, was a Japanese copy. 
These expert. buyers were invited to say 
which was which and none could tell the 
difference. ° 

No one got excited. Imported Jap-manu- 
factured men’s suits are just a drop in the 
bucket. Two years ago Jap cotton textiles 
were just a drop in the bucket. But the 
existence in a slow market of even a small 
quantity of half-price offerings was enough 
to wreck prices and push low-profit mills 
into bankruptcy. _ 

Let’s say these were old, out-moded mills 

like the Victoria in Roek Hill. They couldn’t 
compete. When someone came along with 
a cheaper product they had to fold. That’s 
all right. We understand this in the United 
States. If you can’t make it cheaper or 
better you’re out of business. 
_ But we play this game according to set 
rulés. The Government controls the price 
of raw materials, sets minimum wages and 
regulates competition. And unions come 
along with industry-wide standards no em- 
ployer can ignore. These are the ground 
rules and they still leave room for some 
flexibility. 

The South steals industries from the 
North by offering better production per 
manhour. The North goes into more highly 
skilled manufacture of new products. De- 
troit attracts semiskilled agricultural work- 
ers to its assembly lines with higher wages. 
Farmers turn to machines to replace their 
labor. John L. Lewis.and his miners price 
coal too high and natural gas suppliers take 
over. Steel workers achieve the highest 
wages in any industry and pre-stressed con- 
crete, laminated wood and substitute prod- 
ucts begin to replace steel. 


This is the pattern ofa stable economy. 


We heal our sores, patch up our broken 
bones and go on to maintain a high stand- 
ard of living. But we are embarrassed be- 
cause our system works so well. No other 
nation has been able to achieve our pros- 
perity so we decide to change the rules. 

Our first move was to supply all our 
friends with American dollars. We called 
this foreign aid and. the net result was 
twice-spent dollars, once for nothing and 
once for real, but worth only half as much 
as the taxpayers put up. Now we’call it 
inflation and wonder why a dollar outside 
the United States will buy a dollar’s worth 
of gold when a dollar in this country is only 
worth.50 cents in silver. 

Our diminishing gold reserves . show 
clearly that there is danger in this. But 
this danger is mild compared with the de- 


The other, selling for. 
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termination of the do-gooders of the US. 
State and Commerce Departments to share 
our prosperity still further by opening every 
domestic market in foreign competition. 

Even the Japs are astounded. The Japa- 
nese embassy in Washington, mindful of 
the spontaneous boycott 2 years ago of that 
nation’s cotton textiles, has cautioned the 
manufacturers of men’s clothing in Japan 
to use restraint in rushing their products 
to America. 

Thus, we have it. The Japs urging re- 
straint in frank recognition of the limited 
capacity of US. markets to absorb low- 
wage imports while Washington fiddles with 
one-world theories of equal opportunity for 
all. 

Neither Karl Marx nor his sidekick, En- 
gels, would have dared predict that a tri- 
umphant America could have become so be- 
mused with socialistic ideals that her own 
best interests would be forgotten. Yet, that 
is what has*happened. America is denying 
asystem that has made it great. 

If, at this late date, Congress cannot un- 
derstand that the American standard of 
living is high, protected wages versus the 
products of cheap labor, then there is no 
hope for our continued prosperity. We are 
dividing up the goose that has kept us 
supplied with golden eggs. 





Discrimination in Housing Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
New_Jersey Committee Against Discrimi- 
nation in Housing has sent the following 
letter to the Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner with respect to discrimination in 
housing projects in: violation of the New 
Jersey law against discrimination. 

We in New Jersey are proud of our fine 
record in advancing the cause of equal 
rights for all citizens. We are deeply 
concerned about:this flagrant disregard 
of our laws and sentiments, and I join 
with the committee in urging the Com- 
missioner to act promptly to protect the 
rights of our New Jersey citizens. 

_ The letter reads as follows: 
NEw JERSEY COMMITTEE AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING, _ 
Newark, N.J., June 2, 1959. 
Mr, JULIAN H. ZIMMERMAN, 
Commissioner, Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. «ZIMMERMAN: The New Jersey. 


Committee Against Discrimination in Hous- 
ing, a committee of 42 organizations rep- 
resenting a large segment of the population 
in New Jersey, has been much concerned 
over the challenge to our New Jersey public 
policy with respect to discrimination in 
housing on the part of William J. Levitt and 
several other builders who have deliberately 
flaunted our law against discrimination and 
particularly the 1957 amendment which 
states, there shall be no discrimination in 
publicly assisted housing accommodation, 
any part of which is financed by a loan 
guaranteed by an agency of the Federal 
Government. 

Their challenge to the law has not only 
been in practice, but they have sought 
through litigation, to prevent the New Jer- 
sey Division Against Discrimination from 
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holding hearings with respect to complaints 
that they are discriminating in the sale of 
housing in violation of our law. This chal- 
lenge has proceeded through our courts and 
shortly an opinion of the appellate division 
of our superior court will be rendered. We 
are looking forward to an opinion of the 
courts which will deny the claim of these 
builders that the law against digscrimina- 
tion does not apply to them. 

In anticipation of that ruling, we urge 
that you and members of your administra- 
tion develop plans with respect to commit- 
ments for guarantees of mortgages in the 
case of building projects. and operative 
builders against which there may be a rul- 
ing upholding the applicability of our law. 

We are certain that the Federal Govern- 
ment, through your agency, will not ass\st 
any persons in a process in which they have 
evidenced in public statements or otherwise 
their intention to discriminate, in violation 
of the New Jersey law against discrimina- 
tion. Our purpose in this letter is to re- 
quest that you develop those procedures so 
that they may go into effect if and as soon 
as the Appellate Division rules that the 
chaHenged law against discrimination is 
constitutional and applicable to operative 
builders such as Levitt and Sons and others. 

We are taking the liberty of writing to 
you on this matter in the hope that you 
will undertake to fulfill what we consider 
to be a commitment from your predecessor, 
Mr. Mason. 

We have a sensé of urgency because of 
the fact that much time has elapsed since 
the original complaints have been made and 
the present. Speedy administration will be 
of great value in seeing to it that the rights, 
of our citizens in New Jersey are protected. 

We are forwarding a copy of this letter to 
the Attorney General and members of the 
New Jersey delegation in Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. Irvine L. H. Kerrison, 
Chairman, 





Capital Punishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 7, 1959, I introduced my bill, H.R. 
870 which if enacted would abolish the 
death penalty under all. laws of the 
United States except the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice and would authorize 
the imposition of life imprisonment in 
lieu thereof. 

In this connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
statement of the New York Board of 
Rabbis as it appeared on their agenda 
for State legislation, 1959. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 

“Vengeance is mine sayeth the Lord,” and 
therefore it is not within the power of fall- 
ible man to pass judgment of life and death 
on his brother. Experience has shown in 
some of our sister States, in the United 
Kingdom, and the State of Israel that the 
index of: capital crime has not risen by rea~- 
son of the discontinuance of the death pen- 
alty. We therefore urge a moratorium of 5 
years on the imposition of the death penalty 
in the State of New York and that during 
this period the matter be subjected to earn~ 
est and careful study. We further urge that 
monies be appropriated to heighten the 
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work of the State’s rehabilitation agencies 
toward the reformation of those who have 
been found guilty of violating the penal 
statutes. 





Free Market Only Answer to U.S. Farm 
” Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
becoming more evideht each day that we 
just can’t solve the economic ills of ag- 
riculture by legislation. We have tried 
since 1929 to provide a farm program 
which would give the farmer parity of in- 
come with the remainder of society. We 
have used schemes of all kinds—includ- 
ing planned scarcity, price supports at 
hich levels, compensatory payments, dis- 
posal programs, and a myriad of other 
proposals. ‘They just haven’t worked 
out. The farmer is relatively no better 
off today than he was in 1929 and he is 
probably worse off because his very free- 
dom has been taken from him. 

Secretary Benson has made great ef- 
forts to stabilize the farmers’ income and 
yet at the same time restore his basic 
freedom to sow and reap. In 6 years, 
the Secretary has tried to reverse the 
effect of 30 years of tinkering with our 
economic system. He has made some 
progress, but it has been slow. It has 
been slow because our agricultural plan- 
ners are willing to control out of exis- 
tence in order to givé the farmer a high 
price for his product. This is fallacious, 
because the high price the farmer re- 
ceives for his product means nothing if 
he doesn’t have volume. 

Inevitably we will get back to the free 
market concept where the free seller and 
free buyer will be the only factors in 
determining commModity prices and pro- 
duction levels. Then, and only then, will 
the farmer’s problems be solved. An 
exceedingly pointed editorial on this sub- 
ject appeared in the Chicago Daily News 
recently, and I should like to include it 
at this point: 

EVERYTHING ELSE A FAILURE—FREE MARKET 
ONLY ANSWER TO U.S. Farm SURPLUSES 
Remember 'way back when your Congress- 

man would send you a free assortment of 
garden seeds for the asking? We can’t recall 
what cynical defense was made for this hand- 
out. Doubtless it was to encourage health- 
ful exercise. What it really was, in the sim- 
ple ways of those days, was an inexpensive 
bid—at public expense—for your vote. 

This infant aid to agriculture makes a fine 
illustration of the growth of a Government 
program. We have progressed through farm 
boards, the “ever-normal granary,” and Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act to a price-support 
program under which the Government now 
holds $8 biHion worth of surplus commodi- 
ties. 

Agitation is again underway for the next 
step. That is the proposal to pay farmers 
directly, out of the Treasury, the <ifference 
between the prices they receive on a free 
market and the “fair” price established by 


Congress, 
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The best description of this plan so far has 
come from Charles B. Shuman, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. He 
calis it the prelude to a licensed peasantry 
on American farms. 

Mr. Shuman’s organization speaks, with a 
powerful voice, but there is no assurance 
that individual farmers will reject the 
chance to have a federally guaranteed in- 
come. 

The rebellious Stanley Yankus drew plenty 
of criticism for his refusal to collect a bonus 
for failing to grow wheat. A group of Wis- 
consin farmers announced their intention to 
retire on the payments for placing their 
acres in the soil bank. 

Doubtless it is the recognition that all the 
control and price-support schemes have been 
costly failures that now sparks the search for 
a new formula. Politically, it would have 
the merit of ladling out the money for the 
years necessary to demonstrate its futility. 

The income-payment scheme also has the 
backing of some groups which see in it the 
posstbility of lower market prices, with their 
food bills indirectly subsidized by the pay- 
ments to farmers.. This seeming advantage 
would be far outweighed by the taxes re- 
quired to support the plan. 

Actually, any plan for artificially increas- 
ing farm incomes must be tied to produc- 
tion, unless we want to elevate farmers to the 
status of an idle aristocracy. But any pay- 
ments tied to production will automatically 
increase output, and with it the total of the 
subsidy. 

Experience has shown that Congress can 
neither order nor bribe agriculture to be- 
come prosperous for all who would like to 
engage in it. If some sense is ever to come 
out of the situation, it must start toward 
the only plan that has ever worked—a free 
market. 





The Spirit Lives On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include in the Appendix 
to the REcorp an excellent article, by 
David Lawrence, on one of the great 
Secretaries of State in our history, the 
Hon. John Foster Dulles: 

Tue Spirit Lives ON 
(By David Lawrence) 


The accolades have been bestowed and 
the eulogies have been spoken. The tasks 
performed by the departed have been dele- 
gated to an able successor. What concerns 
us now is whether the eminent statesman 
who has been lost to the free world has left 
an enduring legacy. 

The fame of John Foster Dulles spread to 
the four corners of the earth because he was 
an indomitable fighter for a great cause. 
He was rave in life and braver still as, with 
a full &wareness of his fate, he approached 
the brink of death. 

It is our duty now to examine carefully 
the legacy of moral principle which he be- 
queathed to us. For he strove indefatig- 
ably to spare the peoples of the world an- 
other big war. He was maligned as in- 
fiexible because he would not compromise 
with evil. He was denounced as too rigid 
because he refused to bow to the deceptive 
wiles of an unscrupulous adversary. But 
he invariably tried every resource of argu- 
ment and every formula of honorable ad- 
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justment in order to achieve acceptance of 
a simple truth—that peoples must be free 
to work out their own destiny and that 
military force must be renounced as the 
sole means of settling international dis- 
putes. 

Mr. Dulles believed in personal diplo- 
macy. He tried with all the earnestness 
and sincerity of spoken words to overcome 
face to face the handicaps of long-range 
communication—the cumbersome language 
of instruction to faraway Ambassadors. 

In an age of air travel, the American 
Secretary felt it would take relatively little 
of his time to maintain personal contact 
with high officials of other governments, 
and he didn’t worry about the é¢ritics who 
said he was away from Washington too 
much, On accepting the post, Mr. Dulles 
explained to President Eisenhower why he 
believed in frequent missions overseas. He 
urged that he not*be required to administer 
the details of his large department. As it 
turns ‘out, a competent staff—from which 
the new Secretary of State was chosen—is 
still functioning today as it has in the past 
during the absences of Mr. Dulles. . 

But it is no criticism of the viewpoint 
which Mr. Dulles held to say that the multi- 
ple problems that he handled would appear 
to be too much for any one man. It would 
have been better if there could have been 
established, inside the Department of State, 
a council of five outstanding men to func- 
tion without administrative duties but con- 
cerned primarily with the broad principles 
of foreign policy. Such a plan was outlined 
on this page on Noy. 14, 1952. The problem 
deserves anew the careful attention of the 
Congress and the administration. 

The world is fortunate that Mr. Dulles 
was able to carry the load so well. He could 
do so only because he derived added vigor 
from his unswerving confidence in the 
rightness of the principles he espoused. 
God gives inspired men extra strength to 
fight the battles of mankind. 

The essence of the Dulles philosophy in 
foreign policy was that morality must 
triumph over unmorality, that a surrender 
to expediency can only lead to eventual dis- 
aster. He was ever mindful of how the 
paths of appeasement let to two World Wars. 
He saw no merit in cringing before the enemy 
or in taking any steps that could be con- 
strued as weak or irresolute. He believed 
that, to avoid war, it is necessary to risk 
war. On this hé never deviated, though the 
cynics ridiculed his willingness to take risks 
as mere “brinkmanship.” 

Nor did Mr. Dulles ever allow material 
considerations to sway him. His hardest de- 
cision undoubtedly was his recommendation 
that the United States publicly disapprove 
of the British-French policy in the at- 
tempted ‘seizure of anes by force in 1956. 
For this, he has never been forgiven in cer- 
tain quarters in London and Paris where re- 
sentments still rankle. But the courageous 
application of a prigciple against friend and 
foe alike is a markjof true morality itself. 

To withhold diplomatic recognition, more- 
over, from the regime in Peking required a 
heroic determination and an unflinching de- 
votion to principle. Too many people have 
been ready to forgive Red China’s aggres- 
sion and accept criminal rulers into respecta- 
ble society, endowihg them with a — 
they do not deserve. 

Are we who remain behind willing and 
ready to carry the banner that John Foster 
Dulles held aloft and, irrespective of political 
party, put moral values above the passion for 
material gain and ephemeral comforts that 
so often present such alluring alternatives 
in dealing with world affairs? Or are we to 
“forsake ideals because that is seemingly the 
easier way? 

The spirit of America has always been _con- 
secrated, on the battlefield and elsewhere, 
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to the attainment of unselfish ends—that 
liberty and freedom might be enshrined 
throughout the world. This was the spirit 
that Mr. Dulles breathed throughout his 
whole career. This is the spirit which will 
live on because it was and is the spirit that 
from the birth of the Republic has guided 
the American people in war and in peace. 





Who Will Be the Next President of the 
United States? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
great pleasure in calling to the attention 
of my colleagues in the House a very 
fine editorial from the yackson, (Miss.) 
State Times which discusses the ques- 
tion “Who Will Be the Next President of 
the United States?” 

I think this is a particularly enlight- 
ening editorial, and will be to many 
Members of the House. It contains jus- 
tifiable accolades for Vice President 


. Nrxon who, in my opinion, has been one 


of the most effective and one of the 
greatest Vice Presidents in the history 
of the country. Eight very sound argu- 
ments in favor of tthe Vice President’s 
nomination and election to the Presi- 
dency are propounded in the editorial 
and they certainly deserve, as is sug- 
gested by the editorial, the serious con- 
sideration and deliberation on the part 
of the people of this country: 

WuHo WILL BE THE NEXT PRESIDENT OF THE 

UNITED STATES? 


(By Oliver Emmerich) 


As the political situation stands today it 
appears that Vice President Nixon will be 
the next President of the United States. 

Now hold your fire. This is neither a rec- 
ommendation of the Republicans nor a de- 
nunciation of the Democrats. 

This editor was one of the Mississippi del- 
egates who walked out of the NationayDem- 
ocratic Convention in Philadelphia in 1948. 
He has been a delegate or alternate delegate 
to five or six different Democratic conven- 
tions from this State. 

Our reasons for making. the statement re- 
garding Nrxon are here presented. They are 
controversial and our readers can decide for 
themselves whether or not they hold up by 
the side of logic and fact. 

In politics no one knows what will happen 
tomorrow. We can only judge tomorrow’s 
events in the light of today’s circumstances. 

First, Vice President Nixon has the Repub- 
lican organization almost solidly behind 
him, It is obvious that the Republicans are 
striving to present a solid front. There is a 
movement in Republican circles to discour- 
age opposition so that solidarity may be a 
factor in the Republican campaign. 

Second, Vice President Nrxon is the first 
man in U.S. history who has been particu- 
larly trained for the post of the presidency. 
President Eisenhower has _ consistently 
worked with his Vice President as though he 
wanted to be certain that in case of his 
death a qualified man would succeed him. 
Thus for 7 years Nrxon has been engaged in 
@ training program for the presidency. 
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Third, the Democrats have many leaders 
who covet the Presidency. These leaders dif- 
fer in political philosophies. Different seg- 
ments of the party hold that their respective 
leaders are the strongest politically. One 
segment insists that Mr. Stevenson will again 
be the nominee. Others respectively espouse 
the cause of HusertT HumpHrey, LyNDON 
JoHNSON, JOHN KENNEDY, and Stuart SyM- 
incton. The field is also open for dark- 
horse candidates. 

The Democrats lack solidarity. The indi- 
cations point to growing division because 
of the varied degrees of liberalism within 
the party. “ 

Fourth, the Democrats have shown by re- 
cent reactions to circumstances that they 
are sorely in need of political issues. This 
was revealed in the Democrats reaction to 
the threat of recession. Democratic leaders 
advocated large spending programs. It was 
revealed again in their reaction to the prob- 
lem. of unemployment. Time seems to have 
solved both of these emergencies without the 
need of added billions in Government spend- 
ing. The effort to find a political issue has 
also been revealed in the Demorcatic Party’s 
aggressive fidelity to the civil-rights program 
and in Democratic Chairman Paul Butler’s 
insult to the people of the South. 

Fifth, the Republicans have a platform. 
They are not frustrated by a lack of issues. 
They have capitalized upon the need of con- 
sidering fiscal problems. The President has 
advocated balancing the budget. They have 
given at least lip service to the lessening 
of defiicit financing, curtailment of Federal 
spending. They have evinced less hostility 
to private business. 

Important today in the minds of many 
people are the fiscal facts of national life 
and the Republicans have established their 
platform in this field of thinking. 

Sixth, the people of the United States 
have indicated that they find some satis- 
faction in maintaining Democratic leader- 
ship in Congress and Republican leadership 
in the White House. It is a means of slow- 
ing down progress, yet many Americans feel 
that it is an added means of checks and 
balances. 

Seventh, political fortunes are often made 
by circumstances. The people of the United 
States have indicated that there are three 
things they want—peace, prosperity, and 
progress. 

Today the country has peace, enjoys pros- 
perity and has made progress. 

How much of this is the result of Con- 
gress and how much is the result of White 
House leadership is a debatable question. 
But in the presidential election these three 
political elements of the moment will be ac- 
cepted as achievements of the White House 
and hence will be used effectively by the 
Republicans in their campaign. 

Eighth, earlier in his political life Nixon 
was regarded as an opportunist. It is gen- 
erally agreed that he has applied himself 
during the past 7 years and has grown in 
stature. . 

Recently in Washington he was the ban- 
quet speaker of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. His part on the pro- 
gram was to answer questions fired at him 
from an audience of more than 500 editors. 
He acquitted himself well, suggesting to the 
editors that he possessed an understanding 
of the acute problems confronting America. 

Who will be the next president of the 
United States? 

Obviously no one knows. However, these 
eight reasons suggesting that it might be 
Nixon, are offered to our readers for their 
deliberation. : 

In 6 months the political picture could be 
changed completely. But this is as it im- 
presses us today. 
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Address by Hon. Alf M. Landon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is an address given by the Honorable 
Alf M. Landon at the Rotary Club, Man- 
hattan, Kans., May 28, 1959, in which he 
sets forth his comments on the Vice Presi- 
dent’s address before the Academy of Po- 
litical Science. Mr. Landon discusses a 
very important topic in the field of in- 
ternational relations. It is one which 
should command the attention of each 
Member of Congress. The speech fol- 
lows: 

COMMENTS ON THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 

U.S. ACADEMY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE AD- 

DRESS 


(By Hon. Alf M. Landon) 


I speak today in the role I enjoy—that of 
objective discussion. Already the lines are 
forming in both parties behind the candi- 
dates for the presidential nomination in 
1960. The bandwagons are being rolled out 
and painted and greased. The bands are 
doing some preliminary tooting. 

Senator JoHN F. KENNeEDyY evidently has 
deliberately timed his campaign unusually 
early to get out in front of the field. He prob- 
ably will enter presidential primaries in more 
States than any other candidate. But it is 
interesting to note that Thomas E. Dewey 
carried more presidential primaries in 1940 
than any other candidate—and yet was de- 
nied the nomination by the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. 

Senator KENNEDY is the pacesetter and that 
strategy is forcing the other Democrat pos- 
sibilities to start pushing their campaigns 
ahead of the normal time—except for Gov. 
Adlai Stevenson, Like an old pro in a 4- 
mile race, he is letting the fleld set the early 
pace—saving his wind for the home stretch, 

There is one ‘fixed immutable law in poli- 
tics. That is, the party in power is judged 
by the voters by whether times are good or 
bad. 

In the Republican Party the two obvious 
candidates, Vice President RicHarp C. Nixon 
and Gov. Nelson D. Rockefeller, of New York 
State, are following more customary strategy 
of not risking getting out too far in front at 
this stage of the preconvention campaign. 
But it is not too early for all of us to pay at- 
tention to the national candidates’ positions 
on vital problems involving the life and death 
of our great and wonderful Republic. 

The first of these is the next President's 
conception of our U.S. foreign policies. You 
and I are going to have the opportunities, 
come 1960, to have our say about what our 
country’s foreign policies should be, and now 
is the time for discussion. 

Come what may, there is no disagreement 
among Americans on standing pat on Berlin. 
Apparently the best that will come out of 
the Geneva Conference is more talking. And 
that was to be expected. As long as talks 
continue between Imperialist Soviet and the 
free countries there is hope of avoiding open 
war on a worldwide scale. History is fuli 
of agreements and treaties that were made 
and broken and made again. There was a 
time when England was called perfidious 
Albion. 

Vice President Nrxon has made what can 
be the most important fundamental and far- 
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reaching proposal involving a reversal in our 
international policy. 

On April 13, in New York City, Mr. Nixon 
said for himself and the administration, “the 
time has now come to take the initiative 
in the direction of establishment of the rule 
of law in the world to replace the rule of 
force” through the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague operating in the frame- 
work of the United Nations. That Court con- 
sists of judges representing the following 15 
countries: Egypt, China, Australia, Greece, 
and Poland whose terms expire in’ 1967; 
France, Mexico, El Salvador, United Kingdom, 
and Argentina whose terms expire in 1964; 
Uruguay, United States, Norway, Pakistan, 
and U.S.S.R. whose terms expire in 1961. 

Because of the attention centered on the 
Conference of Foreign Ministers attempting 
to lay the foundations for a peaceful settle- 
ment of the crucial Berlin situation, the Vice 
President’s proposal has not attracted the 
attention it deserves. Any statement on 
public affairs by Mr. Nixon, the leading can- 
didate for the Republican presidential nomi- 
nation cannot be disregarded as just another 
speech. That is even more significant when 
he was presenting the administration’s posi- 
tion on which the President’s recommenda- 
tions to the Congress would be forthcoming. 

The question of whether greater resort 
to a World Court at this time is sound and 
desirable is a major one. It is somewhat 
of a nonpartisan one because Senator HUBERT 
HuMmMpuHReY has authored a resolution before 
the U.S. Senate to repeal what is commonly 
called the Connally amendment, by the for- 
mer U.S, Senator from Texas, that in effect 
reserves to the U.S. Government the right 
to determine what cases it will submit to 
what is generally called the World Court. 

Mr. Nrxon uses the words “modifying this 
reservation” in describing the forthcoming 
changes in the national administration’s pol- 
icy with reference to the United States 
greater utilization of the International Court 
of Justice. But he does not say clearly and 
definitely what he means by “modify.” 

In fact, what does he mean when he says: 

“As the President indicated in his state of 
the Union message, it is time for the United 
States to reexamine its own position with 
regard to the Court, Clearly all disputes re- 
garding domestic matters must remain per- 
manently within the jurisdiction of our own 
courts. Only matters which are essentially 
international in character should be referred 
to the International Court. But the United 
States reserved the right to determine uni- 
laterally whether the subject matter of a 
particular dispute is within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the United States and is 
therefore excluded from the jurisdiction of 


the Court. As ¢ result of this position on” 


our part, other nations have adopted similar 
reservations. This is one of the major rea- 
sons for the lack of judicial business before 
the Court. 

“To remedy this situation the administra- 
tion will shortly submit to the Congress rec- 
ommendations for modifying this reserva- 
tion. It is our hope that by our taking the 
initiative in this way, other countries may 
be persuaded to accept and agree to a wider 
jurisdiction of the International Court.” 

The first question that occurs to me is 
whether Mr. Nixon was loyally speaking only 
for the administration on the policy of modi- 
fying our world court position—or for him- 
self as well. When he says, “Clearly all 
disputes regarding domestic matters must 
remaiz permanently within the jurisdiction 
of our courts”—the question arises who is 
going to determine what are or are not do- 
mestic matters. 

Mr. Nrxon is being widely quoted as favor- 
ing himself modifying the so-called Con- 
mally amendment that reserves to the U.S. 
Government the right to determine what are 
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domestic matters—not subject to the juris- 
diction of what is commonly called the world 
court. 

Whether the Vice President—or the ad- 
ministration—is serious about changing the 
Senate resolution—known as the Connally 
amendment—to the U.S. ratification of the 
statute of the International Court of Jus- 
tice—Mr. Nixon’s dddress is being taken 
seriously by many. 

There is quite a campaign on to get the 
Connally reservation repealed and thereby 
expecting to activate the world court that 
has been almost a nonentity. Quoting Mr. 
Nigon: “In its 12-year history an average 
of only two cases a year have come before 
the tribunal.” 

Our President has been talking in gen- 
eralities about the world court. In his state 
of the Union message last January he said 
studies were going on about ways to utilize 
the Court. 

Yet in a mbdst justiciable case—President 
Nasser’s —of Egypt—seizure and nationaliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal—our State Depart- 
ment made no attempt to get that case re- 
ferred to the world court. And neither did 
the other countries involved. 

Apparently our Allies are not interested at 
all in using the world court on policy issues 
of this nature. 

France flatly stated that its hot potato— 
Algeria—is strictly a domestic matter and 
therefore outside the jurisdiction of the 
United Nations and world court. 

When the United States attempted to cite 
the Soviet before the world court for shoot- 
ing down an American military plane—there- 
by murdering its personnel—the Soviet de- 
clined to let the case go to the world court 
on the ground that it was within their 
domestic jurisdiction. , 

Therefore, it must be admitted that the 
Court of International Justice is at the pres- 
ent time practically a mere symbol of what 
it should be. 

That does not mean that we should not be 
greatly interested in developing a world 
court in fact—instead of being content with 
@& paper one—with a glittering facade—and 
empty interior. 

Vice President Nixon used the word “re- 
examine” as well as “modifying” in describ- 
ing his position and that of the administra- 
tion future world court policy. I am all 
for that reexamine. But it should include 
our whole field of international relations. 

There are highly important questions of 
international policy that must be pressed if 
the world court is to have a chance to func- 
tion as it should. 

Does the administration in its attempt to 
increase the greatly desirable independent 
adjudication of international ggreements and 


.disputes intend to propose to widen the ju- 


risdiction of that court by including Red 
China? That would fhean a reversal of our 
policy refusing to recognize the Government 
of that country and opposing its admission 
to the United Nations. 

It. is obvious that establishing a rule of 
law, equity, and justice in the world will re- 
quire the inclusion of 600 million people— 
that is expected to exceed 1 billion by 1980— 
the first election for babies born this year. 
To leave out g country of that size would ‘be 
as if the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
of Kansas covered all the State except Wyan- 
dotte County. 

A Court of Intérnational Justice has got 
to be just what the title says it is. Where 
you have a rule of law and order you have 
got to include all peoples—any single seg- 
ment of mankind—which Red China is. 

There is the question of what would the 
Court of International Law and Justice do 
with Premier Ehrushchev or Premier Chou 
En-lai when they flatly repudiate their agree- 
ments or run around in a circle of conflicting 
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statements. The contradictions in the Com- 
munist tyrants’ statements are amaging and 
baffling. 

Let me offer as the last witness on that 
point the great and most powerful noncom- 
mitted leader in the world—Prime Minister 
Nehru, of India. Quoting from the Prime 
Minister’s address to.the Parliament of India 
a few weeks ago on Red China’s doubletalk: 

“When Premier Chou En-lai came here 2 
or 3 years ago, he was good enough to dis- 
cuss Tibet with me at considerable length. 
He told me that while Tibet had long been 
a part of the Chinese state, they did not con- 
sider Tibet as a province of China. There- 
fore, they consider Tibet an autonomous re- 
gion which would enjoy autonomy. He told 
me further that it was absurd for anyone to 
imagine that China was going to force com- 
mynism on Tibet. 

“All I can say is that I have been greatly 
distressed at the tone of the comments and 
charges made against India. * * * They 
have used the language of the cold war, re- 
gardiess of truth and propriety. This is 
peculiarly distressing in a great nation with 
thousands of years of culture behind it, 
noted for its restrained and polite behavior. 
The charges madé against India are so fan- 
tastic that I find it difficult to deal with 
them.” 

Countless people through the ages have 
dreamed of a world living under a rule of 
law, equity, and justice in international af- 
fairs. I think the free world has the degree 
of maturity that would enable it to comply 
with an independent court’s decisions; but 
in view of their record, the Communist coun- 
tries would not, unless it suited their avowed 
purpose of world conquest. 

At the present their definite policy is to 
attempt to make their*own law of force and 
the threat of force stick in every area and 
every part of the world, without the slightest 
base of public approval. 

Until there is a basic change of that policy, 
I do not believe the free world can look for 
too much from an expanded jurisdiction of 
the World Court, either geographically or by 
removing statutory limitations. 

Until the Sino-Soviet autocratic govern- 
ments recognize the advantage to them of 
peaceful coexistence, it’s too much like a 
game of one-o-cat .with no umpires. Be- 
cause the World Court cannot be an um- 
pire in reality, unless there is some power 
to enforce its decisions. However, we must 
show the Sino-Soviet tyrants that we can 
survive and thrive in spite of them and beat 
them at every game they play. 

While we are at this reexamine business, 
let our great and wonderful Republic go all 
the way in reviewing its foreign policy. 

I believe it is to America’s interest—and 
that of the free world—for the U.S. Govern- 
ment to vigorously support Spain’s admission 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

That great nation is strategically located, 
with a strong and virile people, whose experi- 
ence with communism was so tragic that 
Spanish people are definitely opposed to its 
bitter fruit. 

As for Generalissimo Franco being a dic- 
tator suppressing democratic processes, one 
factor for sure exists—that is, both the Gov- 
ernment and the Spanish people, from ex- 
perience, from tradition, and from religion; 
are strongly opposed to communism. 

That is our’self-proclaimed enemy. Why 
concern our international policies with either 
the political, social, economic, or religious 
philosophy of any people who are as much 
involved—as we are—in the Communist 
threat to colonize them and bury them. We 
cannot afford the risk of being too choosey 
in picking friends and allies. 

We should by all means reexamine our Mid- 
dle Eastern policy with the Arab peoples. To 
them President Nasser is as much the father 
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of his country—as Washington is to Ameri- 
cans. 

The President of the United Arab Republic 
has shown that he will not be pushed around 


-ax by imperial Soviet—any more than he will 
be by any of the western democracies. In 
fact, President Nasser’s policies are the most 

¢ “ effective check to the Soviet attempt to re- 


establish colonial rule in the Middle East. 
Therefore, it is good sense for the United 
States to meet him half-way in working for 
the peaceful stabilization of the Middle East. 

I believe these three policies—China, Spain, 
and Middle East—are more vital than our 
world court policy. 

The first step to strengthen the world 
court and broaden its jurisdiction by wiping 
out any and all unilateral reservations by all 
countries on what are or are not domestic 
matters. That first step must be taken in the 
broader field of international relations in 
order to make the Court successful as an in- 
dependent adjudicating tribunal in interna- 
tional affairs. 

The argument most used against a world 
court that could actually and in fact apply 
a rule of law is—that it whittles down our 
national sovereignty. . 

Of course, it would. But that has been the 

- &* trend since World War Il—and it is going 
to continue. 

In 15 years we have gone a long way in 
participating in international organizations 
and subordinating our national sovereignty 

® to collective security. 

A sound, strong, and indisputable Court of 

< International Justice of worldwide jurisdic- 

; tion is greatly to be desired in the whole 
wide field of intertwined political and eco- 
nomic life. 

There is considerable agitation for increase 
of investment in foreign countries by private 
capital. 

There have been suggestions of Govern- 
t ment insurance to protect American com- 

panies from losses on their foreign invest- 
ments through acts of foreign governments. 
That would mean another huge government 
; bureau and all kinds of actuarial difficulties 
r : in arriving at fair settlements. 

That would certainly precipitate settle- 
ments of insurance covering those losses 
into the dusty political arena. 

Every settlement—fair or foul—would be 
the target of congressional investigating 
committees—and an issue in every campaign. 
“ There are two other ways that the much 
y to be desired investments by risk capital in 
the development of other countries can be 
BY encouraged. 

One is to protect those investments by 
force. But that is neither wise nor feasible 
in the world of now. The old days ofswhat 
was known as dollar diplomacy are gone 
forever. 

A The remaining way and: the best way of 
+ , protecting risk capital from unreasonable 
acts by government is the use—by all na- 
tions—of a workable world court—and com- 
pliance with its devisions. 
There is a long, rocky, hilly road to-+travel 
ed before the objective can be obtained of a 
world court rendering decisions on the basis 
z Me of reason—equity and justice—that would be 
complied with—by all parties concerned. 
That cannot and should not be attempted 
overnight—as the Senate resolution offered 
~ by U.S. Senator Husrrr Humpnrey to re- 
. peal the Connelly reservation would do, If 
adopted by the Senate it would most de- 
cidedly and abruptly affect our inter- 
national relations with the rest of the 
world. 

I believe our adoption of wider jurisdic- 
tion by a world court must be a slow and 
evolutionary process—because the most im- 
portant aspect of such moves is the support 

+ behind them—and the court itself. It can- 
* not be done by printing a document, 
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Prof. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr.—writing 
of the formative and constructive impact of 
the United States on the world—said: 

“Viewed as a whole—the contribution of 
America will be seen for the most part.in 
the nature of methods and processes.” 

Professor Schlesinger’s article listed great 
ideals in government and human relations 
combined with American realism that made 
them workable. 

A world court—that would justify that 


title by its jurisdiction—its prestige—and - 


its authority—is truly a great and exciting 
adventure. 

The causes of the cold war are so deep 
seated that I believe we must feel our way— 
seeking. areas in which our great republic 
could safely take some chances in trying to 
orient the world to the idea that it had bet- 
ter get used to abiding by accepted laws— 
or else there won’t be any world left. 





Controlling Farm Prices Leads to Con- 
trolling Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to call the attention of the House 
to an editorial written in the Saturday 
Evening Post of May 30, 1959. The 
editorial entitled “Controlling Farm 
Prices Leads to Controlling Farmers” 
follows: 

CONTROLLING FarM Prices LEADS TO CONTROL- 
LING FARMERS 

Stanley Yankus, a poultry farmer at Dow- 
agiac, Mich., who fed his chickens with 
wheat grown on his own farm, has decided 


to emigrate to Australia, where he hopes toe - 


find farming less complicated. Over here 
he was fined more than $4,000, for theoreti- 
cally having increased the national wheat 
surplus. 

Despite the furor aroused by the virtual 
confiscation of Yankus’ property for this 
alleged crime, the Government continues to 
bring these suits. One concerns Evetts 
Haley, Jr., who lives in Texas and raises 
wheat in OKl a. He is a cattleman and 
got into trouble with the bureaucrats by 
raising feed for his cattle. He lost his case, 
although a Texas Federal district judge ruled 
in his favor on the ground that the law 
was unconstitutional. The Supreme Court 
reversed the decision, and Haley has to pay. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson, violat- 
ing the pattern of bureaucracy, wrote to 
Yankus, congratulating him upon his cour- 
age, explaining that he had no way of 

_exceptions in the law that is ad- 
ministered by his own Department. 

More recently Mr. Benson told a gathering 
at the annual Farm and Home Week, Cornell 
University, that he, as Secertary, is required 
to administer “the most costly, irrational, 
hodgepodge program ever patched together.” 
He cited the results of a recent poll by a na- 
tioanl farm magazine which “showed 8 out 
of 10 of the farmers want greater freedom and 
-less government in farming.” 

Since the price support—virtual subsidy— 
is the pivotal question, being the pretext for 
imposing fines for alleged overproduction, 
Mr. Benson quoted a breakdown of the ballot 
which showed that 55 percent voted for 
“no supports, no controls, no floors, free 
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market prices, get the Government clear 
out, * * * Another 15 percent favored emer- 
gency supports only. * * * Another 8 per- 
cent wanted adjustment supports such as 
recommended by the administration. * * * 
Only 22 percent wanted more Government 
price help.” 

His final conclusion was, “If this is what 
farmers want, what are we waiting for? What 
is Congress waiting for? We've made our 
recommendations, why don’t they act?” 

We have to face this question fairly: 
Does a sane agricultural policy require such 
unfair, unpopular and generally cockeyed 
laws? 





I Am Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following poem “I 
Am Brooklyn,” written by the principal 
of Public School 212 in Brooklyn, Mr. 
Samuel G. Gilburt. The poem was writ- 
ten to commemorate Better Brooklyn 
Month, March 20, 1959: 


I Am BrRook.yn 


My myriad miles of homes, brownstone, 
frame and stucco, house my 24% mil- 
lion people. 

Tree-Mned avenues, serrated with many 
lawns, spattered with privet hedges, 
cover my expansive acres. 

In spring I am sun-splashed with forsythia, 
azalea, and rhododendron. 

My broad ribbon arteries, Kings Highway, 
Ocean Parkway, Linden Boulevard, 
with clusters of light bulbs like giant 
marigolds, banish the dark at night. 

I am Brooklyn. 


A slice of America am I, for I reflect the raw, 
healthy, polyglot strength and culture 
of America, 

Americans all—my Irish live in Red Hook, 
my Finns in Sunset Park, Italians in 
Bath Beach, Germans in Ridgewood, 
Jews in Brownsville, Negroes in Stuy- 
vesant, Syrians in Bensonhurst. 

In my shipyards, lumberyards, warehouses, 
distilleries, sugar, oil refineries, and 
factories work my citizens, 

From Bushwick, Gravesend, Fort Greene, 
New Utrecht, Boro Park, Greenpoint, 
Crown Heights, and Piatlands. 

Foreign commerce streams through my 33 
miles of developed waterfront, 70 
steamship freight lines, 14 trunklines 
of weaving rails, through renowned 
Erie Basin and Bush Terminal, 

Iam Brooklyn. 


My skyscraper, “1 Hanson Place,” lifts a 
- jagged stone needle to the clouds, 
with a four-faced clock for an eye, 

The bell of my Dutch Reformed Church built 
in 1796 has tolled the funeral of every 
American President. 

My Brooklyn Museum has & permanent col- 
lection of the arts and crafts and 
primitive culture of Malaysian, Egyp- 
tian, Japanese, North African, and 
American Indian, 

My Grand Army Plaza Library is a diadem 
among libraries, with hundreds of 
branches, circulating 7 million books, 
to more than 600,000 eager borrowers. 

I am Brooklyn, 
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I am a wonderful place in which to live, to 
rear children. Neon-lighted Flatbush 
Avenue and Fulton Street have glit- 
tering stores, topped by A. & S., my 
mighty mart. 

My fabled and spacious Botanical Gardens 
is a garden of gardens, tranquil, ex- 
otic, luxuriant, herb-garnished, and 
cherry-tree scented; ' 

With its unique Garden of Fragrance for the 
Blind, aromatic with sweetbrush and 
.spicebush, sage and chive, textured 
with furry catnip, and threadlike 
plumes of golden fleece, coarse-spired 
cacti and prickly ivy. 

My Aquarium abounds in fin-twinkling, 
darting, speckled, shiny, tawny fish of 
all kinds and shapes. 

Coney Island is the “world’s largest play- 
ground”—kaleidoscope of freak shows, 
skee-ball stands, waxworks, penny ar- 
cades, sizzling red-hots, and 

Carousels, cotton-candy, crisp crabs, corn- 
on-the-cob, chile-con-carne, and 
cacophony. 

Go thru the red rolling barrel of fun to 
Steeplechase Park, the Mecca of mil- 
lions; ride the whip, the cyclone, the 
chaser, and the thunderbolt. 

I am Brooklyn. 


Romp in my wooded Prospect Park with its 
rolling, verdant meadows, picnic 
grounds, tennis courts, baseball dia- 
monds, lagoons, zoo, parade grounds, 
bridle paths, and gravel walks. 

Stroll thru my quite residential streets— 
Evergreen, Dorchester, Esplanade, 
Emerald, Exter, and Celestial Court, 

Or would you prefer Lamont, Lancaster, 
Laurel, Lee, Lefferts, Lyme, Louisa, or 
Lincoln Road? 

My esteemed and eminent citizens include 
Tom Paine, the good gray poet, Walt 
Whitman, the fiery Henry Ward Bel- 
den, the distinguished John G. Whit- 
tier, and comic Danny Kaye. 

I am Brooklyn. 


Giant sea swans—the Queen Mary, the Mau- 
retania, the Ile de France—with 
hoarse notes, slide down the gray- 
green carpet of my shimmering nar- 
rows to the wide Atlantic. 

Flung gossamer webs of steel, air, and wire 
are my wondrous bridges—the Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn, and Williamsburg. 

Though the Dutchmen built my first houses 
on Wallabout Bay in 1637, I still grow, 
blossom, and flourish day by day in 
every way. 

I am a Borough, bigger than most cities, 
@ name known everywhere, a unique- 
flavor, a tradition of respectable family 
life, of friendly church and synagogue. 

I am always planning, building, wrecking, 
rebuilding—newer, bigger, better. I 
stand tiptoe eagerly facing the atomic 
future. 

I am Brooklyn. 





Statement in Support of a Register of 
Trained Manpower 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to,extend my remarks, I wish to insert in 
the Recorp a part of the recent testimony 
of Mr. William A. Douglass before the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 
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Mr. Douglass is president of a private 
corporation which uses the National 
Science Foundation register of scientists 
and engineers to provide an employment 
placement service. His testimony illus- 
trates the usefulness to the American 
economy-of a register of trained man- 
power. It also points out certain short- 
comings of the National Science Founda- 
tion register for mobilization purposes. 
Mr. Douglass stated that the value of the 
register could be greatly enhanced by 
broadening its scope, by making registra- 
tion as nearly universal as possible, and 
by adopting uniform and simpler classi- 
fications and terminology. I believe his 
remarks will be of general interest for the 
light they shed on the problems of mo- 
bilizing scientific and professional man- 
power: 
REMARKS BY Mr. DOUGLASS 

My name is William A. Douglass. I am 
associated with Careers Inc., a vocational 
publishing firm with headquarters in New 
York City. We publish and distribute two 
books, one titled “Career: For the College 
Man,” and the other titled “Career: For the 
Experienced Engineer and Scientist.” 

Ten years ago my college classmates and 
I needed employment ourselves. Korean war 
shortages brought every day a host of com- 
panies to our campus. The very multiplicity 
of job opportunities was confusing. Every 
company had its own glamorous pitch. We 
didn’t know who to believe. 

Our answer to this situation was to col- 
lect and publish page-long comparative pro- 
files of every company coming to campus 
before it came there. In this way we hoped 
to eliminate some needless blind alleys for 
ourselves and for the companies, who after 
all had only a limited time to spend on 
campus. 

The idea was evidently a good one. It 
was the beginning of Careers, Inc., of which 
I am now the president. More than 1 mil- 
lion eopies of our annually revised publica- 
tion “Career: For the College Man,” have 
now been distributed-to successive waves 
of college seniors. I should point out that 
these books do not cost anything. The em- 
ployers pick up the tab. Unfortunately, in 
the fields ‘of science and engineering, the 
colleges cannot keep up with the demand. 
Last year, therefore, we began distributing 
@ new publication “Career: For the Experi- 
enced Engineer and Scientist.” More than 
80 leading employers, including facilities of 
the armed services and the Federal Govern- 
ment, now support this project on annual 
contracts. One hundred and fifty thousand 
copies of this new publication have already 
been distributed. 

Now in the experienced field men and jobs 
cannot be merged simply by a publication. 
You have a man in Brownsville, Tex., who 
is wanted, we will say, by research labs in 
such distant points as Silver Spring, Md., 
and China Lake, Calif. First of all, these 
labs must find this man with his particular 
specialties, and furthermore, know of his 
willingness to move. Keep a central file, 
you say? Surely, but in what form? Any 
national file involves thousands of people. 
To be useful it must be completely cross- 
referenced, constantly updated, and in such 
a form that anyone—not just specialists— 
can use it. 

E have here such a file system. People 
anywhere in the world can look at the re- 
search expert from Brownsville and be in 
contact with him in less than 24 hours; 
This folder encompasses the backgrounds of 
400 men. Their qualifications were posted 
as of April 15. Their availability is updated 
every 90 days. In that 90-day period, if 
their qualifications look good, they may 
hear from as many as 20 or 30 of our qo- 
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operating employers. Here is a shorthand 
system of comntunication which works like 
lightning. The adaptation of data process- 
ing to the matching of key men with need- 
ful employers has been an unqualified and 
exciting success. I feel it is still in the 
model T stage when compared to its po- 
tential for development. Rs 

Now, gentlemen, this fabulous system is 
not our baby. It is the work of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation right here in 
Washington. To be sure, we have had to 
make adaptations, but I want to impress you 
with the fact that we are proving day to 
day, again and again, and in a free market, 
just how practical this register is in solu- 
tion to heretofore insurmountable problems 
of communication in the Nation’s vast job 
market. 


Obviously, the Foundation cannot use its 
information to run a placement business, 
but think of the potential uses for this 
register if its mechanism is applied not just 
to the limited number of men interested in 
changing jobs, but to our Nation’s entire 
scientific and engineering population. Such 
a register might list 1 million men. What a 
gold mine it would be for you gentlemen 
in this present inquiry. Instead of opinions 
and selected samples you would have the 
complete picture. How many physicists 
speak Russian? And of those, how many 
have doctorial proficiency in nucleonics? 
And of those, how many are located within 
100 miles of Washington? Not only for de- 
fense but for constant study of utilization, 
education, motivation, etc.—such a register 
could be the conclusive source. 

Now, you say, “Mr. Douglass, such a regis- 
ter was established by law in 1950. You 
know this because your company is using 
it. It is the very same one you have men- 
tioned over at the National Science Founda- 
tion,” and I must answer “Yes, it is the same 
register as established by law in 1950 but 
that same Congress which established it has 
never given it enough money to develop even 
a pittance worth of its potential.” We know. 
We use it. The codes are hopelessly out of 
date with reference to modern technology. 
The sciences are heavily overbalanced to the 
detriment of engineering.. The whole system 
is heavily weighted to the language of the 
academic world, which confuses men now 
accustomed to-the everchanging terms de- 
veloped at their work. 


Some organizations have already developed 
what they feel to be more practical classsi- 
fication systems of their own. We have 
sought to prove the NSF register—the only 
one established by law—even with its imper- 
fections, in the hope that our success with it 
will help its betterment and the develop- 
ment of a single language for manpower 
classification in this country.. Every time 
anyone sets up his own register and his own 
code systems, the more chaos of understand- 
ing and the more imperfect the data which 
will result. If a national crisis developed to- 
day, our efforts to mobilize critical scientific 
and engineering manpower would be ham- 
strung by the crazy quilt methods of classi- 
fication now in use. | 

Leonard Carmichael, now head of the 
Smithsonian Institution, had a staff of 
around 300 during World War II when he 
pioneered development of the National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized Person- 
nel. The present register, at a time when 
science is the recognized forefront of the 
cold war, has a staff of three professionals 
and two secretaries plus help from 20 or 30 
people in professional societiés. The soci- 
eties, by the way, function as collectors of 
registrants through their membership. The 
trouble with this is that cooperation is vol- 
untary; many men do not belong to so- 
cieties; many societies particularly in engi- 
neering are not covered.. Though NSF has 
succeeded in getting perhaps two-thirds of 
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the scientists into the register, much of the 
information is several years out of date’and 
in this era that is the equivalent of decades. 

I would like to see one register only. I 
would like to see it completely updated 
annually. If that’s too big a job for the 
Foundation, then perhaps it could be done 
by one of the other agencies involved in 
manpower data collections. I would like to 
make registration compulsory for every engi- 
heer and scientist in industry, education, 
self-employment, Government, and _ the 
armed services. Our experience indicates 
that cooperation of all will be easily ob- 
tained if (1) the identity of individual 
registrants is coded—absolutely confidential 
except in times of war—and (2) if reports 
result which will tell the individual regis- 
trant important things about himself and 
the field in which he works. In fact, such 
a register would further recognize the pro- 
fessional status of our engineers and scien- 
tists and will provide public recognition of 
their import to us. 

What will all this cost? I have one sug- 
gestion that it could be done for around 
$3 million a year. The gain? I think my 
previous statements make the many facets 
of our national gain clear. The tendency 
in the past has been to see such a register 
only for its original mobilization purposes. 
It assumes real weight, however, when one 
sees it as the only conclusive answer to the 
vital questions you men are asking in these 
hearings. I do not see how this- Nation can 
hope to properly assess perhaps its most key 
manpower resource if it is to rely on the 
scanty information presently available to it. 

Incidentally, if the register is made an 
absolute reflection of the modern. scientist 
and engineer, the mobilization purpose will 
be served, practiced, ever improved without 
cost to the Government. If the register is 
the best system and not, as at present, just 
another system, Federal agencies, the armed 
services, even employers will turn to it and 
use it for their own internal classifications. 
My small company already has brought the 
potential of the NSF system home to 80 
employers, many of whom match our codes 
internally so they can look for a man in 
their own company before seeking him out- 
side. 

It will be no surprise to you to know that 
Russia has a register, and from all reports a 
very good one, used right down the line 
through their various ministries. mpari- 
sons may be odious but I think any fact of 
life is worth bringing in if it will help bring 
home (1) our dangerously laggard position, 
and, (2) the commonsense, and the necessity, 
of our fully utilizing our register resource. 
It alone can tell us where we need to concen- 
trate our utilization forces. 

Mr. Wotr. What percentage of all of the 
scientists and technicians, and so forth, are 
registered somewhere in this country, and 
what percent would you say are still floating 
for which you have no figures? 

Mr. DovucLas. Well, the National Science 
Foundation tells me they have about two- 
thirds of the scientists in this country in 
their registry. They have a very: small per- 
centage of the engineers in this category, 
because the emphasis has been on science 
registrations. 

I gather from the nature of the National 
Science Foundation it has been closer to the 
academic and government —_ than it has 
to the industrial world. 

Of course I would like to see its purview ex- 
panded to include engineering talent diso. 
This is a register for research purposes, 


~ 
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Monsignor McNulty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1959 
Mr. G GHER. Mr. Speaker, I 


wish to join in the many tributes which. 
have appeared in the press of New Jersey 


in expressing a deep loss over the death . 


of the Right Reverend Monsignor John 
L. McNulty, president of Seton Hall 
University. The passing of Monsignor 
McNulty a great humanitarian has sad- 
dened all those who had the privilege of 
knowing his friendship. 

Monsignor McNulty was one of the 
truly outstanding churchmen and edu- 
cators of our times. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herein the editorial tribute 
which appeared in the Jersey Journal 
of May 28, 1959: 

MONSIGNOR McNuLtTy 


If the capacity to adapt to vastly different 
persons and situations is one of the truly 
great gifts, then Monsignor McNulty was one 
of the most blessed men we ever had met, 
For he was many things to many people— 
all of them good. 

He was, first of all, a priest—but evaluat- 
ing that facet of him is beyond the scope of 
a secular newspaper. 

He was an educator, one of the best in a 
State which has many good ones. If some 
of the groundwork for raising Seton Hall 
from the status of college to university was 
done by his predecessors, it must be ad- 
mitted that he brought it through to com- 
pletion handsomely. 

The development of the College of Medi- 
cine and. Dentistry was, however, strictly his 
own. Upon breaking this barrier in New 
Jersey education he staked his reputation 
as an organizer and administrator—and he 
won. The Medical-Dental College in the 
Jersey City Medical Center will be his monu- 
ment in education. He never seemed to 
think of it as a monument yet he put his 
soul and heart into its development; per- 
haps more heart than he could afford. 

He was a friend of the drunks and the 
bums and there is no telling how many or 
who among the respectable, comfortable, 
completely controlled men and women today 
owe it to him. As with the organization 
through which he worked diligently, help- 
ing alcoholics was an anonymous job. 

He was one of the most entertaining and 
elevating speakers we ever heard. No mat- 
ter how often he starjed a speech with his 
joke about standing in a hole (he was quite 
short) it always got a laugh—and always 
was the first step along a way paved with 
worthwhile thoughts beautifully expressed. 

The last time we saw him was a few 
months ago; he had asked us to sit down in 
@ small. group and play around with some 
thoughts on a public relations program. It 
went on for a couple of hours. It seemed 
to bring out some worthwhile ideas. He was 
thankful as he hurried off for the next stop 
in his busy schedule. 
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We hope our suggestions helped. It would 
be a good feeling to have added a little extra 
touch to the monument of one of the most 
interesting personalities we have ever met 
in a business that. finds most people won- 
derfully interesting. 


Honorary Degree for Mrs. Roger L. Put- 
nam, founder of Catholic Scholarships 
for Negroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day of this week Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart at Purchase, N.Y., 
conferred an honorary degree of doctor 
of humane letters on Mrs. Roger L. Put- 
nam, of Springfield, Mass., who founded 
Catholic scholarships for Negroes. 

Mrs. Putnam is the very charming and 
gracious wife of. Roger L. Putnam, 
former mayor of Springfield and, as 
many of my colleagues remember who 
worked closely with him, former Price 
Stabilization Administrator during the 
Korean war serving under President 
Truman, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that the news story from the Spring- 
field Union of June 2 concerning the 
honorary degree and the citation to Mrs. 
Caroline Jenkins Putnam, be printed in 
the Appendix. 

Mrs. Potnam GeTs HONORARY 
MANHATTANVILLE 

Mrs. Roger L. Putnam, founder of Cath- 
olic scholarships for Negroes, was awarded 
the honorary degree of doctor of humane 
letters at the 118th commencement of Man- 
hattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
Purchase, N.Y., Monday. It was her fifth 
honorary degree. Following is the citation 
which was read before the one of the 
degree: 

“Caroline Jenkins Putnam grew up in 
Charles County, Md., where atmosphere and 
social traditions were more southern than 
in the far reaches of the Deep South, Her 
holy and happy life of homemaking brought 
her into the heart of New England where 
she ably seconded her distinguished hus- 
band in the service of worthwhile civic 
causes, As her sons and daughjers grew 
up, she found ways of translating her love 
of God into action outside her home, and 
doing the truth in charity took many 
forms; cofounder of the Holy Child Guild, 
founder of the first Catholic bookshop in 
Springfield, director and advisor in state- 
wide commissions. All this readied her for 
the apostolic venture which began on the 
memorable day in 1946 when, with her hus- 
band, she founded a perpetual scholarship 
for a Negro student at Regis College. 

“Almost before she knew it, she was en- 
gaged on a national and international edu- 
cation venture. The Catholic Scholarships 
for Negroes was founded, With the charm 
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of a Southern belle, the bargaining power 
of a Yankee merchant, and the irresistible 
persuasiveness of a convinced Christian, 
Caroline Putnam set about opening doors 
and minds and hearts. Since 1946, 61 Cath- 
olic Colleges have given scholarships to 347 
Negro boys and girls. These students have 
succeeded academically and apostolically. 
Today the first holders of scholarships are 
making their mark as teachers, doctors, 
social workers, engineers. They have 
caught her enthusiasm and have founded 
an alumni association with the avowed in- 
tent of opening to other candidates the op- 
portunities which were theirs. The sheer 
statistics are impressive. But much more 
meaningful is the moral and spiritual im- 
pact of these graduates who play their im- 
portant part in the life of America and of 
the church. This is the glory, the so happy 
outcome of this work. And the end is not 
yet. This work, founded on the love of 
Christ, carried forward with invincible hope 
and modest capital, gathers momentum 
with each passing year. The best is yet to 
come. 

“So Manhattanville, which already claims 
Caroline Putnam as the mother of one of its 
dear alumnae, is proud and happy today to 
make her a fellow alumna of that nun- 
daughter, as it confers upon her the de- 
gree of doctor of humane letters.” 





Farm Program Economies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to take this opportunity to call 
to the attention of my colleagues an edi- 
torial from the New York Times of May 
22, 1959, entitled ‘Farm Program Econ- 
omies’’: 

FARM PROGRAM ECONOMIES 

Besides being extravagant and a failure, 
the farm program is also confusing. Thus 
two events connected with House approval of 
the regular agriculture appropriations bill 
have ‘served to divert attention from the 
basic flaw of the program while creating the 
impression that something useful was being 
accomplished. 

The first was a cut of $100 million in the 
appropriation for the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, which carries out the price-support 
program on the ground that the CCC’s ex- 
penditures were needlessly high. The argu- 
ment of the Appropriations Committee was 
that Secretary of Agriculture Benson was not 
aggressive enough in selling surplus crops— 
chiefiy cotton—to foreign nations for dollars. 

This was not really a cut at all. It will 
not affect price-support outlays now or in 
the future. To the extent it was aimed at 
forcing Mr. Benson to increase export sub- 
sidies on cotton, it will add to our problems 
with other cotton-exporting nations and in- 
crease the net cost of the price-support pro- 
gram. 

The other was the vote of the whole House 
to limit individual price-support loans to 
$50,000, There is dispute over whether the 
amendment will have any real effect as it is 
now worded; but assuming it does, the farm 
bloc for once was right. The amendment 
will not cut Government outlays or farm 
surpluses. Its most likely effect would be 
merely to force more sales to the market by 
large farmers and more sales to the Gov- 
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ernment by smaller ones. The farm problem 
would be as bad as ever. > 

When and if Congress is willing to reduce 
artifigially high price supports for the hand- 
ful of major problem crops, there will be 
some hope in sight for a solution to the farm 
problem and its enormous costs. Meaning- 
less jiggering with appropriations will ac- 
complish nothing. 





; ‘White House Conference on Children 
and Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker: 
The problems of our younger generation 
are only partially understood and are 
largely ignored. In helping solve these 
problems, the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth which convenes 
next year will be a great aid. 

Following are the last of a Series of 
articles which appeared in the Detroit 
Free Press on the coming conference and 
the need for adequate study of our chil- 
dren and our neighbors’ children: 

[From the Detroit Free Press, Apr. 22, 1959] 
(By Warren, H. Stromberg) 


When a baby becomes aware that he is 
here and something is there identity starts. 

W. Mason Mathews, authority on behavior 
of young children for the Merrill Palmer 
School, sees identity as both physical and 
psychological. 

“Anyone who doesn’t have a good opinion 
of himself is not well adjusted,” he main- 
tains. 

Somewhere between infancy and the point 
where one becomes well satisfied with him- 
self or herself—psychoanalysts call it ego— 
is the proving ground. 

“Shortly after babies find they can manage 
their fingers they begin to try to manage 
their elders,” Dr. Mathews asserts. . 

He contends children well adjusted from 
the beginning can face up to monumental 
strain. As they mature they build a re- 
serve of strength against emotional invasion. 

In early childhood the first behavior pat- 
terns begin to form. 

“All human beings seek the positive,” Dr. 
Mathews insists, “If they can’t get that they 
oe to the negative. Sometimes, they just 

ft.” 

Thus if Dr. Mathews’ premises are correct 
—and this point of view is widely accepted 
—the early years of a child’s development 
set the course for the future. 

Some substantiation could come from the 
fact that nursery schools are booming, seem 
to be a necessity in every community. The 
cooperative movement is far the most pop- 
ular because, under this arrangement, par- 
ents learn along with their children. 

Can identity growth and positiveness suc- 
ceed in a practical situation? 

There are 69 member schools in the Great- 
er Detroit Cooperative Nursery Council, serv- 
ing approximately 2,400 children—400 more 
than a year ago—according to Mrs. Norman 
Cummings, Jr., council president, 

Let’s take a look at one of them. 


The Lake Shore Cooperative, in a church 
annex at 22707 Harmon, St. Clair Shores, has 
two morning classes a week for 3-year-olds 
and a similar program for 4-year-olds, 
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There are 20 children in each. Class ses- 
sions last 2 hours. 

“When I first came into the group I didn’t 
think it would involve so much from me,” 
the mother of a 4-year-old said. 

She and two other mothers were helping 
the teacher, Mrs. Robert Hanson. The three 
mothers assist at three class sessions in a 
row, then another team begins. On Thurs- 
days, all pitch in to clear the room. 

Then there are periodic conferences at 
Wayne State University and local monthly 
instructional meetings. 

“A working mother can’t do it,” one said. 
“It means real progress when you have the 
time and the energy. My child’s play habits 
\t home are greatly improved.” 

Fathers also get involved in building and 
repairing equipment. They also provide the 
$5 registration fee and the $7 monthly dues. 

To an observer the first hour of class is 
most intriguing. There seems to be com- 
plete freedom. 

Some of the tots paint. Some mold figures 
with clay or bread dough. Some pound nails 
into a fibrous board. 

There is more to it behind the scenes. 
The mothers have their hands full mixing 
paint and supplying materials. 

The children are getting their first course 
in citizenship—learning how to get along 
with each other. 

“We had one little boy who insisted on 
hurling blocks at evéryone.” Mrs. Hanson 
said. “I took him to a sturdy table where 
there were piles of clay. He pounded clay 
against the table. But this didn’t interfere 
with anyone else.” 

The second hour started with Mrs. Hanson 
reading the story about “Tweety,” a bird. 
With considerable reluctance 19 little bodies 
gradually became still, eyes fastened 6n the 
illustrations in the book held aloft by Mrs. 
Hanson. 

The 20th couldn't seem to come to a halt. 
Mrs. Hanson asked him if he’d like to go 
to the other part of the partitioned room 
and help the mothers pour fruit juice. 

Later, Mrs. Hanson explained: “Many are 
meeting authority outside of their own 
homes for the first time. We attempt to 
redirect their activities rather than censor 
them. ‘ 

“I try to make my approach kind, 


thoughtful, cooperative and helpful—not 
dictatogjal.” ‘ 
Mrs. Hanson added, “We know children 


grow at different age levels. And some get 
buoyed up when the group is large but 


seem to get along well in small group ac- : 


tivities.” 

In 3 years, Mrs. Hanson, a university grad- 
uate with special training in this field, has 
never asked a mother to take her child home. 

There have been times, however, when 
she asked certain mothers to attend beyond 
their assigned dates to help with the special 
problems of their own children. 

Yardsticks of a good nursery program, ac- 
cording to Dr. Mathews, are a pleasant clim- 
ate, sound structure and freedom. 

He also feels there’s another kind of 
structure that’s hidden: “It’s when the 
teacher never seems to demand but the kids 
sense the need to live up to whateyer the 
house rules may be. { 

“Children will frequently try out at home 
things they have learned in the nursery and 
vice versa, Gradually there is acceptance of 
the proper order of things at each place.” 

In later stages of childhood and in the 
teens identity continues to be a primary 
factor in growth. These areas also will be 
studied as Michigan gets ready for the 1960 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. 

For example: Does identification change 
with respect to school and the heme? Ata 
Scout meeting? Do identities sometimes be- 
come confused in new situations? 
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Do the changing times create an addi- 
tional pressure that interferes with such de- 
velopment? 


[From Detroit Free Press, Apr. 23, 1959] 
z (By Warren H. Stromberg) 


Eight-year-old Leroy seems to know more 
about what’s going on in his second-grade 
class than the teacher. But his school ac- 
complishments are only average. 

Whenever money is missing, the others in 
the class point to Leroy—blond, thin and 
hungry-looking. Leroy immediately says 
that one of his older sisters or his parents 
gave him the money. 

Weekends, the three children scour the 
neighborhood for empty pop and beer bot- 
tles. At a neighborhood store the bottles 
bring cash. The father takes the money. 

Henry, 15, drop out of school desipte 
a State law that Says all children must at- 
tend school until they are 16. 

Henry was offered a job setting pins in a 
bowling alley. He worked 5 months under 
a work permit. Then someone complaified. 
An’ inspector ruled Henry couldn’t work 
there until he was 16. 

The oldest brother, Tom, is 20. He found 
that some of the other boys in the neigh- 
borhood who were married weren’t being 
called into the Army. Tom got married. 

Tom and his wife are expecting a baby 
in June. 

“That should be the clincher to keep me 
out,” Tom said. _ . 

How do the values of right and wrong as 
held by members of this family affect the 
community? Do laws provide an answer? 

Are the Leroys, Henrys, and Toms so dif- 
ferent from the others in the neighborhood? 

These are questions that confront those 
studying children and youth in Michigan 
preparing for the 1960 White House Con- 
ference. 

More important are the questions of how 
the times affect these standards. And, of 
course, what cam be done? 

Tom can’t get a good job as long as he 
might be drafted. There are others in the 
same fix. 

Tom isn’t alone in avoiding military 
training. ‘And what of the married men 
with children being called in some places? 

Same city youths call those who go in 
“suckers.” Yet, some who have served gain 
status in their group. 

Should something be done to make the 
draft universal? 

There is some evidence so-called “middle 
class delinquency” 4s increasing. Some say 
this stems from the emotional instability of 
our times. 

Those who criticize youth- today must re- 
member that now youth is brought closer 
to adult attitudes. while adults cling to a 
separate set of standards. 

Ernest L. Bridge, attorney and register of 
the Wayne County juvenile court, says: 

“Youth obeys or disobeys the law to the 
extent of the climate in which it is reared. 
Nearly always youth reacts almost exactly 
to the type of sociological, emotional, and 
cultural climate that parents, teachers, and 
leaders in general create around them. 

“Remember that if this climate is not a 
good one, yee can do very little about it. 
Adults caw? change the climate in which they 
live. Youth cannot. 

“They are forced to grow up in whatever 
en¥ironment we adults create for-them. If 
many children are’ problems to you and the 
community, they are probably the victims 
of circumstances much more than they are 
culprits.” ‘ 

Bridge feels that trouble stems from adults 
having little and big laws. P 

“Adults are inclined to cheat and Iie about 
their little laws,” he says. “Stealing towels 
from hotels, false charges on expense ac- 
counts, illegal income tax deductions, de- 
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stroying property while on a convention in 
another city. 

“These are- bad enough, but worse when 
the adults brag about them in front of their 
families.” 

Bridge wonders how a teenager is supposed 
to react when he hears his father brag about 
fixing a ticket or how he told off that dumb 
cop. 
We glorify crime, sex, and violence in 
our alleged children’s programs on radio and 
television,” he asserts, “and then scream be- 
cause adventuresome youth try out the things 
these media, teach them. 

“A bill is now pending to prohibit the sale 
of chemicals that go into rockets. We preach 
the space age and then by law deny youth 
the right to experiment.” 

Grant Bogue, sénior staff assistant for 
the Detroit Commission on Children and 
Youth, feels strongly about the big gap be- 
tween youth and adulthood. He calls it 
“gaps in the rites de passage.” 

“All societies have ceremonies to portray 
the passage from one role to another,” he 
points out. 

“But for us there is an empty span be- 
tween the 18-year-old and the 21-year-old. 

“The graduation speaker gives them a big 
sendoff and they’re out of school. Then 
what happens? Too young for an appren- 
ticeship. Can’t get a good job because 
they’re draft bait. 

“They can’t buy a car. although they’ve 
breathed cars all their lives and, here, we’re 


‘ {in the motor capital of the world. A minor 


can’t buy a house unless he has finished 
the military. 

“What kind of a half world is this with 
the present and the immediate future at 
odds?” ; 

Some say the tendency is toward an ab- 
sence of. values rather than a change in 
values. 

Bridfe, Bogue, and others worry that the 
tendency is to offset this lack of recogni- 
tion in a sort of ‘negative conformity that 
often shows itself in odd dress and behavior 
and other times lies dangerously beneath 
the surface. 

A 2i-year-old American student on a 
scholarship in Holland found questions con- 
cérning the values in this country most 
difficult to answer. He wrote back that 
he found questions concerning the status 
of young adults even more perplexing. 


Resolution by Long Island Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my-remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following reso- 
lution adopted by the Long Island Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Inc. in their 
108th convention assembled, held May 
15, 1959 at Rockville Centre, N.Y. This 
federation is made up of 104 clubs in all 
four. counties and consists of 60,000 mem- 
bers. . 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas a rising tax rate adds to the cost 
of Government, of consumer goods, and of 
services, and 

Whereas such increases contribute to infla- 
tion; Therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Long Island Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Inc., in convention as- 
sembled this 15th day of May 1959, urges our 
elected representatives to resist the trend 
toward mounting governmental expenditures, 
and to work toward the restoration of a 
sound fiscal policy; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the following: Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, President of the United States; 
Richard. M. Nixon; Vice President of the 
United States; majority and minority leaders 
of the U.S, Senate and House of Representa- 
tives; Members of the Senate and House 
elected from Long Island; Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, Governor of New York; majority and 
minority leaders of the New York State Sen- 
ate and Assembly; members of the New York 
State Senate and Assembly elected fromm 
Long Island. 


Marshall College Deserves To Be 
Marshall University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
30 the annual dinner of the Marshall 
College Alumni Association attracted 
many old grads to Huntington, W. Va. 
Climaxing the evening, Dr. Franklin L. 
Burdette, renowned political scientist, 
author, administrator, and educator, de- 
livered an outstanding address which 
deserves wide attention. 

Dr. Burdette is currently director of 
the bureau of government. research of 
the University of Maryland. He was 
formerly Chief of the Information Cen- - 
ter Service of the U.S. Information 
Agency, with which he is still serving as 
a consultant. He hada straight-A aver- 
age aS an undergraduate at Marshall 
College, and he is one of the few summa 
cum laude graduates of Marshall. 

This year was the 25th reunion of Dr. 
Burdette’s Marshall class of 1934. On 
May 31, at its commencement, Dr. Bur- 
dette was awarded an honorary degree 
of doctor of laws. 

In his penetrating remarks, 
Speaker, Dr. Burdette stated: 

Marshall College as we see it today is in 
fact a university. It should be so in name. 


I would like to state that I not only 
concur heartily with these comments, 
but I will work along with others to speed 
the day when we can proudly call our 
institution Marshall University. 

Mr. Speaker, I spent some of the hap- 
piest days of my life as an associate pro- 
fessor of political science at Marshall 
College. It was for all too short a time, 
but I developed a deep affection for this 
great institution, and I will do every- 
thing within my power to protect and 
further the interests of Marshall College 
and her alumni. On the desk as you 
enter my congressional office, Mr. 
Speaker, I’proudly display my greatest 
treasure—a loving cup presented to me 
by the students of Marshall College in 


Mr. 
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1957, which is inscribed “Professor of the 
Year.” 

I trust that the day is not too far 
distant when Dr. Burdette’s wishes come 
true and we can call this great seat of 
learning by the term she deserves, ““Mar- 
shall University.” 

Under unanimous consent, I include 


Dr. Burdette’s address at this point in 


the REcorD. 

In these weeks American college alumni 
meet with mixed emotions and mixed mo- 
tives for informal ritual on campuses all 
over the country. We are touched with 
nostalgia, of course, and with a high rev- 
erence for many of the things patiently 
done for us by our professors in the con~- 
cluding years of our formal education. We 
hold great respect for some of the judgments 
of our teachers, and undoubtedly we now 
hold many of their rulings about us in far 
higher esteem than on the original occasion 
of vigorous imposition. Reflection and ex- 
perience have given us a deeper affection for 
the wisdom of the past. We have found, 
too, that some of the problems which we 
could so easily have solved in our days of ap- 
prenticeship, had we been allowed carte 
blanche to deal with them, are far from 
s.mple and remain unsolved by the respon- 
gible leaders of our own mature generation. 

We American college alumni, proud and 
grateful in the recollection of educational 
opportunities given to us, have an energiz- 
ing sense of aspiration and drive not only 
to preserve the best of the past but also to 
push forward to new goals of opportunity 
and achievement. If we are burdened, we 
seek strength and inventiveness to carry 
new burdens. If we have met discourage- 
ment, we look for ways to turn obstacles 
into the steppingstones to success. Where 
there is a world of trouble we look with 
faith, if not always with confidence, for 
peace through preparation, cooperation, and 
action. 

Many of us were children of the depres- 
sion, and all of us have felt its marks for 
good and ill upon our country and our way 
- of living. Whatever the time of our origin, 
we are often and vividly conscious that the 
days in which we are living now.are dif- 
ferent from our collegiate days. America 
has become more populous, more urbanized, 
more mechanized, and more responsible in 
a world of political, economic, and social up- 
heaval. 

As we West Virginians take stock of our 
situation we may rightly look with amaze- 
ment at our progress in the face of obstacles. 
As alumni of Marshall College, in particular, 
we have a right to look with pride at the 
growth in size, stature, and service of our 
college. As an alumnus and the son of an 
alumnus, I am deeply conscious of the 
change and, from generation to generation, of 
the continuous improvement of our State 
and of Marshall College. The rich economic 
resources of West Virginia, challenging both 
in their importance and in their frequent 
inaccessibility, have been developed by men 
of purpose and dedication. No iess remark- 
able has been the insight and perseverance 
of men and-women who have devoted their 
lives to the intellectual, spiritual, and cul- 
tural development of the people of West Vir- 
ginia. Marshall College today is the product 
of that kind of dedication. We as alumni are 
the beneficiaries of a spirit in our State 
which has always recognized that education, 
including higher education, is a priceless 
opportunity and a community obligation 
without which we as sons and daughters of 
West Virginia cannot achieve the full prom- 
ise of our heritage. Our way of life today is 
the result of our past educational opportunity 
no less than of our economic enterprise. It 
is a part of our strength as a people that we 
recognize the profound importance of educa- 
tion, that we are willing to make sacrifices 
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for its continuance, and that we are deter- 
mined to plan and build for its greater im- 
pact and effectiveness in the future. 

Marshall College as we see it today is in 
fact a university. It should be so in name. 
Its services to this State, to this metropoli- 
tan area, and to a great industrial region in 
three States not only justify but require that 
status. While I speak as an individual 
alumnus, and without consultation on this 
point with the college or State administra- 
tions, I am confident both of the wisdom and 
of the ultimate inevitability of university 
rank for Marshall. Many details of organi- 
zation and of proper relationships with sis- 
ter institutions require study, but the needs 
of the day demand both early study and 
action. Experiences elsewhere have shown 
that university status, with proper coordina- 
tion within a logical system of higher educa- 
tion, can bring to State colleges which al- 
ready perform in fact university roles notable 
advances in legislative appropriations, alum- 
ni and other financial support, faculty status, 
academic standing and achievement, pro- 
fessional recognition, and morale. 

The educational function of a university 
has various aspects. I think of them as in- 
struction, research, and service. Marshall 
has made significant contributions in all 
three and must be equipped for an even 
larger role in the future. 

We are in a metropolitan. area of great 
industrial expansion, and it is in such an area 
that many of the most stimulating changes 
of the century will take place. With great 
growth and with rapid scientific and indus- 
trial development we shall have new, one 
might easily say staggering, problems of 
transportation, housing, health, and public 
security. Adjustments in governmental 
functions and structure will test the inge- 
nuity of us all to meet the needs for effi- 
cient service while we preserve at the same 
time real democratic processes and local 
civic responsibility. The preservation of 
business opportunity, small as well as large, 
will be one of our major and most challeng- 
ing objectives. We shall need trained leader- 
ship in politics, business, labor, and the pro- 
fessions, and the place of Marshall in edu- 
cating all who would thus serve the public 
interest will be a primary one. We shall see 
a great demand and recognition for men and 
women who can use facts and logic while 
serving their fellow men as they want to be 
served. 

Because education does not end with the 
classroom, Marshall will be called on more 
and more to provide through its academic 
skill and integrity, basic research by which 
important public and private action can be 
guided. This research will take place in the 
natural sciences, of course, but if our social 
engineering is wisely planned, research wil 
be no less important and enriching in the 
humanities and the social sciences. The 
academic leadership of Marshall will be 
called upon, implicitly if not expressly, to 
provide training, research, interpretation, 
and practical public services in the board 
fields of business and of public administra- 
tion. Government as well as business is in 
need of vastly broadened facilities and re- 
sources for planning and creative action. 
Both will welcome and support the impartial 
services of Marshall today and tomorrow. 

The future will require that Marshall be 
a living and working part, as it is now, of 
the community which it serves. We alumni 
have a great role and a singular obligation 
in the continuing growth and increasing 
service of Marshall. That role is partly fi- 
nancial but it is also broadly civic. We may 
provide not only an important part of the 
resources and support for Marshall but, in 
addition, the climate of enthusiastic coop- 
eration which lifts the vision and the 
aspiration, as if by inspired contagion, of 
men who value knowledge for the sake of 
opportunity and ‘sérvice. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on*Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shal] be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. .The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications uridersuch regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also bé 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReECorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will. please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 





















































































































The International College of Surgeons and 
the Health of Our People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr, HILL. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an address which I delivered 
te the Alabama section of the Interna- 
tional College of Surgeons at its annual 
banquet at Huntsville, Ala., on May 21, 
1959. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS AND 
THE HEALTH OF OuR PEOPLE 


(Address by Senator Lister Hitt to Alabama 
section, International College of Surgeons, 
Huntsville, Ala., May 21, 1959) 


At the entrance to the International Sur- 
geons’ Hall of Fame in Chicago there is a 
symbolic statue called Hope and Help. This 
staue depicts a suffering patient whose eyes 
look upward into the comforting face of the 
surgeon. 

From time immemorial, my friends, you 
doctors have. played the key role in the al- 
leviation. of human suffering. Yours has 
been the triily international art, for as the 
great Louis Pasteur wrote, “Science does not 
belong to any country, because knowledge is 
a patrimony of humanity.” 

The history of surgery is shining evidence 
of the truth of Pasteur’s dictum. Medical 
historians date the first document on surgery, 
known as the Edwin Smith papyrus, to I- 
Em-Hotep, the earliest recorded physician of 
ancient Egypt. The germination of surgery 
then followed a cosmopolitan trail through 
Hippocrates, Galenus, and Ambroise Pare to 
Andreas Vesalius, the father of the study of 
anatomy who from the gallows took corpses 
of executed criminals that he might study 
them. 

Early surgery was decidedly on the rough 
side. In fact, in ancient and medieval times 
most of the cutting was done by barbers, 
butchers, dentists, stonecutters and herniot- 
omists. Through most of the history of 
mankind, the surgeon has had to work under 
almost unbearable handicaps; he had to per- 
form without an effective anesthetic, and 
with no knowledge of asepsis and antisepsis. 
Preoperative and postoperative care were vir- 
tually unknown. . 

The modern age of surgery really began 
with the work of William Harvey, an English- 
man, who in 1628 published his findings that 
the heart pumped the blood continually in 
the body. Harvey was one of the great re- 
search scientists of all times—his animal 
studies over a 20-year period laid the ground- 
work for modern physiology. A generation 
later, the Italian Morgagni made many great 
contributions to the nature of disease, in- 
cluding the discovery that tuberculosis is 
a contagious disease. 

The 19th century laid the precise ground- 
work for the miracles of 20th century surg- 
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ery. It was in the 19th century that the 
Hungarian Semmelweis pioneered in the use 
of antiseptic methods in childbirth. A 
Frenchman, Louis Pasteur, after proving 
that germs cause disease, developed a proc- 
ess to kill them. Joseph Lister, whose hon- 
ored name I am privileged to bear, one of 
the greatest surgeons in medical history, ap- 
plied the basic ideas of Pasteur to surgery. 
His use of antiseptics in surgery revolution- 
ized operating procedures. My father studied 
under Joseph Lister in England and much 
of what he learned from him prepared him 
for that eventful night—more than 50 years 
ago—when on a kitchen table in a Negro 
shack right here in Alabama, by the flicker- 
ing light of two kerosene lamps, he performed 
the first successful suture of the human 
heart in America. 

It is but fair to state that the 20th century 
has witnessed a golden age of surgery. In 
1903 a Dutchman, Willem Einthoven, with 
his newly developed electrocardiograph first 
recorded the electrical impulses in the heart. 
The years since have brought nothing short 
of miraculous techniques in surgery. In 
1939 Dr. Robert E. Gross repaired the first 
congenital heart defect to yield to surgery. 
In 1945 Drs. Alfred Blalock and Helen B. 
Taussig developed their famous blue baby 
operation to correct a combination of con- 
genital heart defects which robbed the blood 
of oxygen and the tissues of nourishment. 
This blue baby operation has been demon- 
strated in all parts of the world, it has saved 
the lives of thousands of children. 

It is impossible to summarize in a few 
moments the staggering advances of the past 
decade. In 1949, for the first time in the 
history of mankind, a surgeon, Dr. Charles 
Bailey, performed an operation inside the 
heart. Today open-heart surgery is almost 
a commonplace, and surgeons now remove 
the aorta, the main artery leading out of the 
heart, and replace it with a plastic substi- 
tute. 

The International College of Surgeons, 
founded in Geneva a quarter of a century 
ago, has played a major role in many of the 
exciting surgical and medical developments 
of recent years. Your guiding principle, 
“Science has no fatherland,” is exemplified 
in the fact that your 13,000 members repre- 
sent 64 countries. Your general surgical 
congresses bring together outstanding medi- 
cal minds and knowledge from all parts of 
the world. Your international postgraduate 
surgical clinics, which are held in a score 
of countries each year, bring the latest sur- 
gical techniques to your medical brethren 
around the globe. 

In a truly international spirit of dedica- 
tion, you have shipped supplies, instruments, 
sutures, material, gloves and drugs to im- 
poverished countries whose surgical centers 
are most desperately in need of this vital 
equipment. You sponsor research grants to 
deserving scientists, and you give fellowships 
to surgeons desirous of improving their art 
through postgraduate study. 

As you establish new chapters of the col- 
lege in various parts of the world, you lift 
the standards of surgical practice, you bring 
the gift of extended life to many areas of 
the world where the Biblical three score and 
10 years of life is still an unattainable goal. 
What this means, for example, to the strug- 
gling surgeons of Asia, far removed from 
large medical centers and struggling with 
staggering problems of infectious diseases 


which have been wiped out in the West, is 
told most movingly in the words of Dr. Mu- 
hammad S. Quereshi at the organization 
meeting of the Pakistan Chapter of the 
International College of Surgeons in 1952: 

“The establishment of this chapter will 
enable us to render twofold service to our 
country: it will place Pakistan at once on 
the international map of surgery, and will 
greatly help in the improvement of our sur- 
gical standards which means better service 
to Pakistan nationals. * * * The college 
brings about wide, frequent and intimate 
contacts with the leading exponents of our 
art. Such contacts with men who have de- 
voted their lives to- the solution of surgical 
problems and have made lasting contribu- 
tions to our profession are undoubtedly a 
source of. great inspiration and will stimulate 
us to emulate them.” 

The late Dr. Elmer Henderson, that gifted 
and distinguished son of Kentucky who 
held the presidency of both the American 
Medical Association and the World Medical 
Association, probably best summed up your 
impact when in 1951 in his farewell address 
as president of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation he said: 

“The work of the World Medical Associa- 
tion and of the World Health Organization 
and that of other groups, such as the Inter- 
national College of Surgeons, has assumed 
importance far beyond the field of medicine. 
By serving as forums for the exchange of 
ideas between men and women of vastly dif- 
ferent backgrounds and environments, they 
initiate a realization of brotherhood that 
seems beyond the best efforts of diplomacy. 
Medicine’s high role in world affairs is 
firmly rooted in the very nature of its own 
work.” 

In this second half of the 20th century, 
America holds an increasingly solid posi- 
tion as the medical fountainhead of the 


. world. Reversing the trend of the 18th and 


19th centuries, the trek is now westward 
across the Atlantic to the United States to 
keep abreast of the latest developments in 
the art and science of medicine and surgery. 

In a world which modern communication 
and transportation make smaller each day, 
we become increasingly aware of the plight 
of our fellow mren in many parts of the world. 
At the turn of the century the great physi- 
cian Sir William Osler wrote, “Humanity 
has but three great enemies: fever, famine, 
and war; of these; by far the greatest, by far 
the most terrible, is fever.” His words still 
ring true. We are aware of the fact that 
an underprivileged two-thirds of the human 
race is eonstantly afflicted by the ravages of 
disease. Millions of these people suffer from 
the age-old scourges of malaria, tuberculosis, 
and the various intestinal infections. In 
many countries of the world a third of the 
babies die during the first year of life, and 
life expectancy falls 30 and 40 years short of 
the Biblical three score and ten. 

At present we are engaged in an effort to 
stop the spread of Communist imperialism, 
which is competing with us for the uncom- 
mitted peoples of the world. Communism 
finds a ready breeding place in the ill health 
and poverty of the submerged peoples of the 
world. Communist forces of militant medi- 
cine are on the march. We have reports that 
Russia is sending about 2,000 doctors a year 
to do medical missionary work in these un- 
derdeveloped areas. 
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Yet we who once fired the shot “heard 
‘round the world,” and gave a new dimen- 
sion to personal liberty in the founding of a 
Republic which guaranteed life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness to all of its citi- 
zens, have been slow to meet this challenge. 

In the closing days of the 85th Congress, 
I introduced a bill which would provide the 
mechanism through which this country 
would join with all the countries of the 
world in a united medical research offensive 
against the major killers and cripplers of 
mankind. The bill would create, as part of 
the National Institutes of Health, a National 
Institute of International Health and Medi- 
cal Research. This institute would be 
charged with the support of worthy nredical 
research projects submitted by competent 
investigators from any’ part of the world. 
It would support the training of specialized 
research personnel here and abroad, it 
would encourage and support the rapid in- 
ternational exchange of research knowledge 
concerning disease and disability. 

In introducing this bill on the Senate floor, 
I pointed out that the unfinished tasks fac- 
ing medical research are truly staggering. 
For example, cancer, that most ancient 
enemy of man, is rising in its incidence in 
33 countries of the world. What more price- 
less bounty could be given to the suffering 
peoples of the world than a cure for this 
universal and dread disease? 

In the current session of the Congress, 
63 Senators joined me in sponsoring this 
legislation. I am happy to say that on yes- 
terday the Senate passed the bill by a vote 
of 63 to 17. During the last week in Febru- 
ary of this year, hearings were held on this 
International Medical Research Act, and I 
think I may state that it received umprece- 
dented and overwhelming support from doc- 
tors, scientists, voluntary health organiza- 
tions, and civic leaders. 

Testifying on behalf of the American 
Medical Association, its president, Dr. Gun- 
nar Gundersen, told our Senate committee 
of a growing recognition that medicine with 
its resources and influence fully mobilized 
can perhaps do more for world peace than 
the billions of dollars being poured into 
armaments. Mr. John T. Connor, the presi- 
dent of one of the largest pharmaceutical 
companies in America, told the committee 
that “the International Medical Research Act 
stirs the imagination-with its opportunities 
for a new breakthrough in international re- 
lations as well as in medical research.” 

Dr. I. S. Ravdin, the distinguished surgeon 
who is currently serving as vice president for 
medical development of the University of 
Pennsylvania, told us that “we who have 
gained so much from the research of our 
own scientists and those from other coun- 
tries, where good research has been done and 
is being done, must realize that the more 
quickly we can assist those less fortunate to 
begin to achieve what we have so fortunately 
achieved, the more quickly universal under- 
standing will be won in our troubled world.” 

Your own Dr. Ross T. McIntire, who serves 
you so capably as executive director of the 
International College of Surgeons, strongly 
endorsed the bill in a very fine presentation 
before our committee. Following his testi- 
mony, Dr. McIntire wrote me that “the Inter- 
national College of Surgeons is so organized 
that the program that you are proposing in 
the International Medical Research Act 
would be a natural, in that we have out- 
standing men in foreign lands who are in 
teaching institutions and who are presently 
engaged in forms of research.” 

In Chicago you have built the Interna- 
tional Surgeons’ Hall of Fame which does 
honor to those great men of all faiths and of 
all nations who have made immortal con- 
tributions to the art and science of surgery. 
On the day that the hall of fame was dedi- 
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cated, Dr. Max Thorek, the father of the In- 
ternational College of Surgeons, pronounced 
these words, which truly epitomize the uni- 
versality of all surgery: 

“We shall honor these men, but not so 
much as they will honor us. As Agesilaus 
truly remarked, ‘It is not the places that 
grace men, but men the places.’ We are but 
paying another installment of our age-long 
debt to those who cleared the way for us, & 
debt to which we can never write ‘paid in 
full.’” 

Let me say that the International Medical 
Research Act is not only a payment on our 
debt to the physicians and surgeons of all 
nations but an affirmation of the ideals which 
motivate the International College of Sur- 
geons. It states our belief that disease is a 
universal threat to the family of man, and 
that we must unite our medical research ef- 
forts to wipe out this threat. It accepts the 
fact that no nation has a monopoly on med- 
ical research, and that our own self-interest 
dictates a maximum effort toward the rapid 
pooling of the fruits of such research. It ac- 
cepts the fact that we must raise a common 
banner under which the doctors and scientists 
of all lands can march to the goai of better 
health for all mankind. 

Inspired by your devotion to the health 
of our people, by your courage, your faith, 
and your generous works for humanity, and 
moved by the high ideals and purposes of 
your International College of Surgeons, we 
shall press forward into the ever-widening 
horizons of medical discovery and medical 
knowledge. In the confidence of knowledge, 
in the strength. of integrity, in the tender- 
ness of sympathy, in the fellowship of hu- 
mility, and in the love of God we shall con- 
tinue to wage together the never-ending 
battle for the health of our people, for the 
health of all peoples, and for peace on this 
earth. 





Value of Education to Women’s Signifi- 
cant Role in Our American Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today, I 
rise to pay tribute to the very significant 
way in which American women serve as 
the focal point of home life, and also 
contribute in almost limitless ways to 
our economic, sociological and cultural 
progress. 

In a nation founded on family life, 
the majority of women, of course, con- 
tinue to be primarily interested in the 
home. However, statistics show that 
today the average woman also seeks 
employment elsewhere at some time dur- 
ing her lifetime. 

Very often, this occurs either imme- 
diately after completion of schooling, or 
later in life, when family responsibilities 
decrease. 

Currently, more than 22.5 million 
women are employed in the United 
States. Overall, they are making con- 
structive contributions in a wide variety 
of fields, including home economics, 
nursing, biology, chemistry, teaching, 
secretarial, social work, and a number 
of other important posts in our economy. 
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During the current graduating season, 
from the Nation’s high schools, colleges 
and universities, hundreds of thousands 
of additional graduates will be seeking 
employment. 

Unquestionably, the formal training 
received in our Nation’s educational in-- 
stitutions has enabled these graduates to 
perform, not only more efficiently and 
effectively in their respective fields, but 
also to receive better pay for their work. 

While a college degree is by no means 
an absolute requisite to a successful 
homemaking, or other type of career, the 
consensus of individuals interviewed in- 
dicated that their educational experi- 
ence was extremely beneficial, vocation- 
ally, as well as in many other aspects of 
life. For example, more than nine- 
tenths of the married graduates offering 
an opinion thought their college experi- 
ences helpful in their role as housewife, 
and an even larger proportion, in their 
role as mother. 

Recently, the Department of Labor is- 
sued a report on the current role which 
women graduates of 1957 are playing in 
our Nation’s social and economic struc- 
ture. The survey illustrated that 76 per- 
cent were working full time; 3 percent 
were seeking work; 9 percent were still 
attending school full time; 5 percent 
were working and/or attending school 
part time; and 7 percent were not seek- 
ing work. 

As always, the mother and homemak- 
er, who continues to be the nucleus of 
America’s family, the foundation of our 
society, deserves our high tribute. In 
addition, those women who find it pos- 
sible to assume the responsibility of a 
successful home life, as well as to make a 
significant contribution, through their 
jobs, to our economic and social progress, 
are to be warmly commended. 

The Department of Labor has just 
published a booklet entitled “First Jobs 
of College Women.” Included in this 
fine report is a survey among women 
graduates of ways in which college work 
might have been more valuable. In view 
of the fact that the Senate will, before 
long, likely be considering legislation in 
the field of education, I ask unanimous 
consent to have a number of these obser- 
vations, excerpted from the booklet 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“My college work might have been more 
valuable had there been better counseling 
with attention to my total situation, rather 
than the counselor just trying to schedule 
courses I had already chosen.” 

“I wish that I had had some good advice 
about what different majors covered. I 
changed my major three times for lack of 
knowing what different majors consisted of 
and what I really wanted.” 

“Vocational guidance should begin much 
earlier than the senior year; if not in the 
freshman year, certainly by the time a stu- 
dent must choose her major department. 
This vocational guidance should be con- 
ducted in an organized and continuous man- 
ner by the chairman of the major depart- 


ment in cooperation with the vocational 
bureau.” 


“Students should be given more detailed 
and individual guidance aid. At our school 
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it was optional but I think it should have 
been required in order to determine our exact 
needs in our individual fields.” 

“Guidance toward a vocation was not given” 
by professors or counselors, but by my 
mother, who is a personnel director. With 
her direction, my schooling has prepared me 
to work in several different fields.” - 

“My college work was tremendously re- 
warding and valuable in my own personal 
life—culturally, intellectually, and socially. 
I do feel, however, that it was rather un- 
realistic as far as the business world is con- 
cerned.” 

“The college I attended greatly lacks a 
progressive, realistic approach in helping 
students plan for future careers, Many of 
the courses I took were of little or no help 
in preparing for the future.” 





“If I had had some counseling in how to” 


use my major in a vocation, it would have 
been very helpful.’* 

“From my own experience, colleges are 
very good in placing men but very seldom 
do they have good positions for women.” 

“Representatives from various employ- 
ment fields should be brought on campus, 
not only for interviewing purposes, but for 
educational and informative sessions or lec- 
tures too.” 

Among the many other comments offered 
by the recent graduates were some which 
showed concern about the quality of their 
college education, as revealed in some of the 
following miscellaneous remarks: 

“I feel that not enough was demanded of 
me in my college education.” 

“I feel that the college curriculum should 
provide more opportunity for individual ex- 
pression and formulation of ideas. Too 
much of the college material is hand fed by 
the professors and not enough is left to the 
responsibility of the students.” 

“A lack in my education was the stress 
on facts and not on ideas.” 


“I think that my courses that were most 
valuable were the ones that required outside 
project work to be done by the student * * * 
made learning a very personal matter which 
inspired real interest instead of simply a rote 
memory of facts.” 

“Research facilities should be made avail- 
able for all those wishing to do original work 
in any field. I feel that this experience is 
the single most valuable one a college can 
offer.” 

“While many of the so-called required 
courses may be valuable for students enter- 
ing college at 18 or 19, I found them of mini- 
mum interest and use to a woman over 30.” 

Although these comments do not neces- 
sarily represent the viewpoints of all the 
women graduates surveyed, they contain 
many helpful insights into some of the cur- 
rent problems and thinking of college women 
today. Among the large proportion who 
went to work immediately after graduation, 
there were some who thought that the diffi- 
culties encountered in the transition from 
college .to workplace could and should be 
decreased. By and large, however, the recent 
women graduates viewed their college edu- 
cation favorably as they reflected upon it 6 
months after graduation. 





Berlin, City of Crisis, Where Free Ger- 
mans Must Trade With Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 4,.1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in connection with the on-the- 
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spot study of the Berlin situation which 
Representatives CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 
made recently, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, an article he wrote on his re- 
turn to this country. 

In his article, Congressman GALLAGHER 
depicts the close commercial relationship 
which exists between East and West Ger- 
many. This working relationship be- 
tween East and West Germany must per- 
force continue if West Berlin is to sur- 
vive. As Congressman GALLAGHER 
states— 

This can be if the United States and her 
allies remain firm and make a determined 


_stand in Berlin. 


There being no objection, the article 
was orderéd to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Bern, Crry OF CRISIS, WHERE FREE GERMANS 
Must TRADE WITH COMMUNISTS 


(By Congressman CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, 
member, Foreign Affairs Committee, House 
of Representatives) 


“Berlin is a city .of crisis. The current 
maneuvers by the Soviet Union to change the 
status of the divided city is nothing more 
than refinement of Russia’s crude and cruel 
attempts to starve out the city in 1948. 

The only normal thing about Berlin is the 
calmness of its 2.2 million citizens as they 
live their lives surrounded by Communist 
forces which threaten their freedom. West 
Berlin is an island of freedom in a Red sea. 

The great fear of the West Berliner is not 
the possibility of war, or an attack which 
could not be repelled by the meager, but ef- 
ficient military garrisons of the — Allied 
Powers. The great fear is that the Commu- 
nists may succeed where they failed in 1948 
and starve out the city. 

You understand this concern when you 
learn of the degree to which the survival of 
West Berlin depends on the commercial 
transport that is controlled and passes 
through Communist-controlled East Ger- 
many. 

The raw materials and fuel which feed the 
great industrial plants of West Berlin are 
brought into the city by rail, truck and canal 
routes running through East Germany. The 
manufactured product which is exported 
moves over these same routes. 

Even a curtailment of this transport would 
seriously disrupt the life of the city. While 
the military garrison-may be supported by 
supplies moving over certain access cor- 
ridors, mainly three air routes, one rail route 
and the Autobahn running from Helmstedt 
to West Berlin, commerce. and industry re- 
quires almost the whole net of transporta- 
tion linking the city with Wést Germany. 

It has heen conceded, of course, that West 
Berlin with its greatly increased population 
could not possibly be sustained, even to the 
point of meeting its minimum basic needs, 
by airlift as it was in 1948. 

There exist close commercial relationships 
between the East and West German business 
communities and there is a free flow between 
East and West Germans across the border 
that divides the two sectors of the city. 

The very procedures to which the United 
States and other occupying powers refuse to 
submit, such as inspection of motor vehicles, 
stamping of visas, inspection of cargo, etc., 
by the East German police, are agreed to by 
West German business firms and civilians. 

All of the coal for heating and industrial 
use in West Berlin is mined in East Germany. 
An interesting example of complexities exist- 
ing in the fields of commercé and economics 
between the free West Berliners and the 
Commup‘*ts of East Germany can be found 
in the o;>: ation of Greater Berlin’s impor- 
tant ‘un: rground and elevated railroads. 
The underground railroad, the Ubahn, is 


* 
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owned and operated by West Berlin interests, 
but the powerplant for its operation is 
located in East Berlin. The elevated rail- 
road, the Sbahn, is owned dnd operated by 
East Berlin. It originates its run in East 
Berlin, crosses into West Berlin, where it has 
station stops, and then continues into East 
Germany beyond the city line. The power 
for the Sbahn is furnished by plants in West 
Berlin where its maintenance shops also are 
located. 

The West German Government under- 
writes the delivery: of materials manufac- 
tured in West Berlin, which must be moved 
through East Germany, up to $125 million. 
This is a government guarantee of loss in 
any business venture in West Berlin. 

Despite the expanding industry, this 
largest of industrial cities on the continent 
could not survive without the economic aid 
of West Germany. 

This working relationship between East 
and West Germany must continue if West 
Berlin is to remain a healthy economic com- 
munity. 

The Germans say this can be if the United 
States and her allies remain firm and make a 
determined stand in Berlin, 





Labor-Management Reform Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


e OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an edi- 
torial from the Yuma Daily Sun, of 
Yuma, Ariz.; an editorial from the New 
York Times of May 22, 1959; and various 
other editorials, all relating to my labor- 
management reform bill. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

[From the Yuma (Ariz.) Sun, May 8, 1959] 


KENNEDY Lasor Britt Is Bic STer IN THE 
RIGHT DIRECTION 


The pressure now put upon the U.S. House 
to pass labor reform legislation along the 
lines of the Senate-approved Kennedy bill 
is very substantial. 

The Senate’s 90 to 1 vote, coming on top of 
last year’s 88 to 1 tally on a similar, though 
milder, measure, is firm notice that the upper 
Chamber considers labor reform both a com- 
pelling and a nonpartisan issue. 

Last year the House chose to scuttle the 
Kennedy-Ives bill. With the need for reform 
so thoroughly demonstrated; House Members 
will find it extremely difficult to explain to 
the country any further major delay. 

The bill, as endorsed overwhelmingly in 
the Senate, was a victory of Senator JonHNn F. 
KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, its author and, 
chief pilot. 

To be sure, the measure was stiffened on 
the Senate floor with certain restrictive fea- 
tures not contained in the original bill as it 
emerged from committee. Kenwnepy felt 
these features should have been dealt with 
later in other proposed labor legislation, that 
their presence in the basic reform, bill would 
hurt its prospects of final enactment. 

For a time that fear seemed justified. A 
storm was stirred when, by a 47-46 vote, a 
so-called union worker’s bill of rights was 
put into the bill with the aim of assuring 
individual rights against the union leader- 
ship. 

KENNEDY and others charged that, as 
framed, these changes would open the way 
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to unreasonable and unfair harassment of 
union organizations, with resultant damage 
to their effectiveness. Even the bill of rights 


sponsor, Senator JonN McCLELLAN, of Ar-" 


kansas, was persuaded they might go too 
far. He accepted a toned-down substitute. 

Alerted by this test, Kennepy and his 
forces blocked all later efforts to introduce 
strongly restrictive elements into the bill, 
even while accepting certain limits on picket- 
ing, the secondary boycott, and other union 
pressure devices. 

The goal was to achieve a broad measure 
of union reform without hampering unions 
accepted functions. 

Basically, the bill is designed to assure full 
disclosure of union financial affairs and to 
promote the operation of democratic pro- 
cedures in the choosing of union leadership. 
It is in these areas that the worst evidences 
of corruption and malpractice have been 
turned up. 

The Kennedy bill is a major stride ‘toward 
reform. The Nation now looks to the House 
to take a step just as big. 





{From the New York Times, May 22, 1959] 
LABOR BILL TO THE HOUSE 


All the maneuverings and pressures that 
played upon the Senate in connection with 
labor union reform—of which the Ken- 
nedy bill was the result—are now being di- 
rected to the House and, for the time being 
to its Committee on Education and Labor, 
where the bill now lies. It can only be 
hoped that the forces set in motion by the 
bill—working for greater strength or weak- 
ness—will not result in no union regulation 
measure at all, as occurred in the last ses- 
sion of Congress. That would fly in the face 
of one of the clearest public mandates for 
action ever given to Congress. 

The statement on the Kennedy bill by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council raises a question 
of strategy which bears directly on whether 
action will be possible. The federation has 
been, and still is, in favor of Federal curbs 
to parallel its own efforts to clean house and 
to cover unions outside its own ranks—wit- 
ness its support, though qualified, of the 
original Kennedy bill. But the federation 
is strongly opposed to many of the changes 
since made in it because they would hamper 
legitimate and democratic union operations. 

The executive council is wise to seek the 
bill’s amendment on the basis of a careful 
analysis of the specific provisions it objects 
to—as its statement implies—rather than to 
oppose it now as a whole. Only extreme 
provocation could justify the federation in 
fighting a measure to curb corruption and 
dictatorship in labor unions. 





[From the Janesville (Wis.) Gazette, 
Apr. 25, 1959] 
UNITED STATES NEEDS UNION CURBS 


Labor union leaders will howl loudly at 
the so-called bill of rights amendment 
tacked onto the Kennedy measure by the 
Senate this week, but such curbs were 
needed’ and overdue. By failing in certain 
quarters to clean house, the leaders them- 
selves brought on the restrictions. There 
are a multitude of laws under which indus- 
try must operate—including those which in- 
sure fair treatment of stockholders—so it is 
difficult to see what is unreasonable about 
giving union rank and file the same kind 
of protection. 

The amendment calls for identical voting 
rights and equal protection of union rules, 
freedom of speech and assembly, freedom 
from arbitrary dues increases, protection of 
the right to sue, safeguards against improper 
disciplinary action, and inspection of mem- 
bership rolls. 

Legislation to cut the power of union lead- 
ers is the result of a long investigation by 
Congress. The results of these hearings have 
been making page 1 news for months, and 
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they showed an ugly picture of embezzle- 
ment, intimidation, coercion, misuse of 
funds, and use of the fifth amendment. 
Beck is out of unionism and facing prison, 
but Hoffa is still riding high and if the 
only way to cut him down is through legis- 
lation, then the laws must be passed. 

The wonderment during these months has 
been the apathy of the rank and file. When 
interviewed and offered anonymity in giv- 
ing replies, truckdrivers in Hoffa’s union 
thought as a rule that he was “OK,” or that 
he was a good guy or that “they (the Sena- 
tors) were just trying to get him.” ; 

Many persons sympathetic to unionism 
felt unions should be allowed to clean up 
their own mess, but the trouble obviously is 
of public concern and thus becomes a re- 
sponsibility of government. 

Under protection offered in the bill of 
rights, union members who want to speak 
out would have the chance without fear of 
reprisals. .The ultimate responsibility of 
electing clean leaders rests with them. If 
they don’t act wisely, further restrictions 
will become a certainty. 

Congress should approve the Kennedy bill 
with its amendments and the President 
should sign it. This much is owed to the 
American people. 

‘ — 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post and 
Times Herald, Apr. 28, 1959] 


WELL DoNE, SENATE 


The most pointed commentary on the 
much amended Kennedy-Ervin labor reform 
bill is the 90-to-1 vote by which it passed 
the Senate. Even Senator GoLpwaTEr, who 
cast the lone negative vote, admitted that 
the bill has been immeasurably improved. 
Many other Senators have reservations about 
some parts of the bill, but the passage of a 
broad-gaged measure on so controversial a 
subject with general approval on both sides 
of the aisle is a very striking performance. 

Virtually unanimous action was possible 
because the Senate avoided extremes. The 
one decision which seemed to cut loose from 
well-digested reform, the adoption of Sena- 
tor McCCLELLAN’s s0-called bill of rights, was 
wisely modified despite the heated row this 
effort provoked. The Senate clung to the 
substance of the bill of rights while discard- 
ing some of its sweeping language that 
might have given unions difficult admin- 
istrative problems. 

The Senate was similarly restrained in 
handling various other difficult problems. It 
did not deal comprehensively with secondary 
boycotts, but it voted to prohibit common 
interstate carriers from signing labor con- 
tracts that would’ prevent them from han- 
dling “hot cargo” from strikebound or non- 
union plants. At least this strikes at one 
conspicuous facet of the secondary boycott 
problem. Similarly the Senate extended 
Senator KENNEDY’s very limited curb on 
picketing to some additional situations in 
which picketing is indefensible, without ven- 
turing into the most controversial sphere 
and the danger of thwarting legitimate aims. 

Certainly the Senate has not spoken the 
last word on these highly complex aspects 
of the labor-management problem. But it 
has gone as far as it thought prudent in this 
urgent reform bill. If the House acts with 
comparable judgment, a constructive labor 
bill will soon be on its way to the White 
House. It is scarcely conceivable that the 
Presidént would veto such a measure. 

For the outcome in the Senate much credit 
is due to Senator KENNEDY even though the 
Senate found it advisable to stiffen his origi- 
nal bill in many particulars. Special credit 
is also due to Senator Ervin, the cosponsor, 
Senator McCLELLan, and the group of liberal 
Republican and Democratic Senators: who 
worked out the bill of rights compromise. 
With continued good management, this bill 
may well stand out as one of the chief land- 
marks df the present session. 


_toward the White House. 
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[From the Raleigh (N.C.) News and Observer, » é 
Apr. 28, 1959] 


House Must Act on LaBor BILL . i 


For the second time within 2 years the 
U.S. Senate has passed a labor reform bill as 
with virtual unanimity. The vote last year 
was 88-to-0 and this time it was 90-to-1. » 
The bill now goes to the House where it % 
deserves a better fate than was accorded it 
last year, when it met with hostile recep- c 
tions by both the Labor and Rules Commit- 
tees. v 
No one can deny that reforms to cope with > 
abuses in Yabor unions are needed and no 
one has attempted to do so. On the other 5 
hand, no one has claimed that the Kennedy- 
Ervin bill, with or without the amendments £ 
attached in the Senate is perfect. Obvi- * 
ously, it is not. 
Whatever the bill is not, however, it very 
definitely is a great improvement over exist- 
ing law. Both last year and this year the - 
Senate recognized this indubitable fact hy * 
voting for the bill overwhelmingly, after dif- 
ferences as to various sections had been 
threshed out. 















































































































Last year nearly all Republicans and some re . 
southern Democrats in the House took the A 
postion that they would prefer no bill at all 4 


unless it was one that suited them exactly. + 

Some Republicans even said openly that 

they preferred no legislation in order to pre- 

serve the disclosures of labor abuses revealed 

by the McClellan committee as a campaign y 

issue for the 1958 congressional elections. 
The elections ‘have come and gone, with 

scant comfort to the Republicans and the 5 

House must act and act promptly if it is to 

retain its position as a responsible legisla- > 

tive body. ‘ ho 
The House Labor Committee, headed by © 

Representative BARDEN, is acting faster than eS 

it did last year, and is already conducting 

hearings on a companion House bill. Those 

hearings should be completed expeditiously 

and the bill should be carried to the floor 

in time for final action by the end of the 

present session. ~ 
Some Members of Congress feel the bill | K 

goes too far in punishing labor, others feel 

that it does’ not go far enough. The bill 

however, does provide a definite advance 

over existing law and that advance should 

be made. a 

[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) 

Tribune, Apr. 28, 1959] 


THE SENATE’S LABOR BILL ¥ 


The labor reform bill approved by the Sen- 
ate Saturday represents a triumph of com- > 
promise over stubbornly held opinions. 

The wonder is that any bill at all was ~ 
passed, considering the fact that several j 
presidential hopefuls were involved in the { 
preliminary tug of war. It is not easy to ae... 
whittle out a labor law when so many of ; ; 
the whittlers are casting anxious glances > 
In this case the 
anxious glancers included Senators KENNEDY, s-.; 
JOHNSON, HUMPHREY, and SYMINGTON, not a 
to mention Vice President Nixon. 


Only one vote was cast against the Ken-  - 
nedy-Ervin bill, that of Senator Barry GoLp- 
WATER, Republican of Arizona. Yet even 
GoLpDwaTER, the Senate’s most implacable ad- Um 
vocate of severe controls over labor, admitted * ’ 
that the bill was much stronger than it was c 
when it came from committee. ¢ 


It is quite true, as GoLDwaTER suggests, 
that this measure is not a full solution to 
the problem attacked. Yet if it is a good a 
partial solution, as it appears to be, surely 
it deserves to survive. 

Perhaps the most impressive testimonial 
for the bill lies in the 90 votes cast for it. 
These included the vote of Senator KENNEDY, » 
who felt that it had not been crippled by « 
amendments, and of Senator McCLELLAN, 
who praised it_as “a good strong bill that can 
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go a long way toward cleaning up internal 
problems within many unions.” . 

The spectacle of KENNEDY and MCCLELLAN 
closing ranks after they had disagreed vig- 
orously on amendments was an unexpected 
one. In a@ way it symbolized the Senat’s de- 
sire to conciliate, rather than to emphasize, 
many conflicting points of view. 

The 90-to-1 Senate vote by no means as- 
sures final passage of the bill. Last year the 
Senate approved the Kennedy-Ives labor bill 
88 to 1 only to see the lower House defeat 
it. This year another House fight may de- 
velop between those who want stiffer labor 
controls and those who do not. But,stronger 
support for the Senate-passed measure is 
claimed. 

Perhaps the House is ready to acknowl- 
edge that a bill which seeks to guarantee 
democratic union practices and honest union 
procedures is better than no bill at all even 
if it does not go as far in the regulation of 
labor as some Taft-Hartley revisionists 
would like. 

Last year a bitter House fight resulted in 
no bill at all. Surely the Nation has a right 
to expect something better than that in 1959. 
It will not easily forgive another failure to 
make at least a beginning toward effective 
controls over abuses which the McClellan 
committee has so shockingly revealed. 





[From the Chicago (Ill.) Wall 
Journal, Apr. 28, 1959] 


THE SENATE LABOR BILL 


The labor bill. the Senate has sent to the 
House is neither the Kennedy bill, not the 
administration bill, nor is it a McClellan bill. 
It is a product of many minds, hammered 
out on the anvil of compromise, and its value 
may be gaged by the view many Senators 
hold of it: It will wholly please either labor 
nor management. 

Management will not care very much for 
the union sweeteners retained from the Ken- 
nedy version in the present measure. For 
example, organizational and recognition 
picketing is to be permitted even where the 
employees of the place under siege have 
shown little or no interest at all in joining a 
union; in the building trades, the require- 
ment of new employees to join the union 
when employed in a union shop has been 
reduced from 30 to 7 days. And the Senate 
gives strikers who have been replaced by 
nonunion workers the right to vote in union 
recognition elections within certain time 
limits. Nor, to be truthful, do these grants 
to union leaders appear to serve the public 
interest. 5 

Balancing them, though, are some of the 
restrictions on and responsibilities now re- 
quired of unions. The measure does de- 
mand fiscal responsibility by unions, and it 
grants, through the courts, the right of 
union members *#o union information, to 
hold secret ballots to remove union officials 
deemed guilty of misconduct, and to require 
local union elections every three years. 

Nor are these all; the bill prohibits hot 
eargo clauses in transportation—which 
gave union-organized truckers the right to 
refuse to handle freight carried by a trucker 
the Teamsters disapprove of. This curb on 
union power is in the public interest, but 
it is not only the Teamsters who wielded 
that power. The House, in fairness, ought 
to extend the ban on hot cargo clauses to 
other industries, among them the building 
and garment trades, and not limit the curb 
only to transport. 

To be sure, Mr. Hoffa did more to assure 
passage of this labor legislation than any 
so-called enemy of labor; the rights granted 
union members to call their leaders to an 
accounting, like the hot cargo clause ban, 
are one direct result of the McClellan com- 
mittee revelations of the manner in which 
Mr. Hoffa rules the Teamsters’ empire. 


Street 
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And that 1s, after all, the way labor laws 
actually come to pass. This particular meas- 
ure, if it passes the House and becomes law, 
will not by any means cure all the ills of 
labor-management conflicts. It dos not, for 
example, come even close to doing anything 
about the chief root of union power, which 
is union exemption from the antimonopoly 
laws that all others must observe. 

But on baldnce,.the public interest is bet- 
ter served by this measure than if there were 
no new labor laws at all. And the public 
interest is, after all, the interest the Con- 
gress should hold paramount to all other 


interests. 
TRE a 


Soviet Russia’s 7-Year Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
7-year economic plan launched by the 
Soviet Union this year is a subject of 
widespread, interest and discussion in 
this country. Some observers regard it 
as a very serious and menacing threat to 
the security interests of our Nation. 
Others view it seriously but tend to min- 
imize its alleged threat. The proper esti- 
mate depends, of course, on the frame- 
work of reference used by the analyst, 
and in connection with the totalitarian 
nature of the empire known as the Soviet 
Union prime political motivations can- 
not be excluded from any reasonable 
assessment of its economic plans. 

An interesting and instructive discus- 
sion of this current plan recently took 
place over the Georgetown University 
Forum, This award-winning forum, 
conducted under the able directorship 
of Rev. Francis J. Heyden, S.J., and Rev. 
Daniel E. Power, S.J., is well known to 
many Members of Congress. The 
Georgetown University Forum continues 
its public service by having offered this 
particular program in which a panel of 
close economic analysts of the Soviet 
Union participated. The panelists were 
Mr. Leon M. Herman, specialist in Soviet 
economy, the Library of Congress; Mr. 
Hans Heymann, Jr., economics research 
staff member, thé Rand Corp., and Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, professor of econom- 
ics, Georgetown University. 

This discussion furnishes an analysis 
of the essential parts of Moscow’s 7-year 
plan. It reveal its points of strength as 
well as weakness. Because of its contri- 
bution to our thinking about the signifi- 
cance of this plan, I request that the 
transcript of this discussion be printed 
in the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

USS.R.’s 7-Year PLAN 
, Movrrator. “U.S.S.R.’s 7-Year Plan,” topic 
for the 636th consecutive broadcast of the 
Georgetown University Radio Forum, an- 
other in a series of educational and informa- 
tive programs from Washington. The 
Georgetown Forum was founded in 1946. 
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This issMatthew Warren on the campus of 
Georgetown University, historic Jesuit seat 
of learning in the Nation’s Capital. 

Over 6 months ago, the Kremlin embarked 
on the formulation of a 7-year ecOnomic 
plan for the Soviet Union. Recently, there 
has been much discussion about the goals 
of the plan. Moscow's propaganda machine 
emphasizes that the fulfillment of the plan 
would greatly close the economic gap be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States. 

Would you further set the scene for this 
7-year plan for us, Dr. Dobriansky? 

Dr. DosrianskKy. Gladly. On Tuesday, 
January 27, this month, the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union will hold its 21st 
congress. As many of you know, the pre- 
ceding congress was held in February 1956. 
Now most Americans will certainly be bom- 
barded by a good deal of propaganda ema- 
nating from Moscow about what I consider 
to be the grandiose features of this particu- 
lar 7-year plan. I am reminded of the fact 
that at the last congress there was a great 
deal of propaganda with regard to the sixth 
5-year plan. And if one goes all the way 
back to 1928, at the initiation of the first 
5-year plan, one will find Stalin uttering 
pretty much the same words that I suspect 
Mr. Khrushchev will be uttering on Tues- 
day, January 27, namely, that the Soviet 
Union will close the economic gap with the 
American economy. In other words, this is 
the economic expression of a general politi- 
cal race that has already found its expres- 
sion in the solar orbit, with the lunik and 
the sputnik, and also in the military area 
with the rockets and missiles, and now in 
the economic. 

I think before going into the question as 
to the nature of an economic plan, one should 
bear constantly in mind that it would be an 
obstructionist error to look upon the econ- 
omy of the Soviet Union as an isolated phe- 
nomenon, actually, that economy, unlike 
ours, is heavily motivated politically. Polit- 
ically objectives are constantly set forth and 
ultimately determine to the largest extent 
the directions of economic flow and invest- 
ment. 

So, with this in mind, Leon, could you tell 
us about the nature of the economic plans. 

Mr. HERMAN. Yes; I think it is a good way 
to begin by drawing a distinction at once 
between & long-term plan in the economic 
system used in the U.S.S.R. and the annual 
plan. ~ The Soviet economic system must be 
governed by a plan, as we all know, because 
the Soviet leadership refuses to accept the 
market as a mechanism for balancing sup- 
ply and demand. Not because they find the 
market inefficient, but rather because they 
find that it serves the wrong master, namely, 
the consumer. 

Now to make sure that the resources are 
used precisely as the political leaders want 
them used, the economy is governed not by 
a system of contract between individual pro- 
ducers and consumers but rather by a set of 
directives to all enterprises, issued from a 
single command center. This set of direc- 
tives, taken together, is called the plan, and 
it is operative really only in its annual form. 
It’s the annual plan which really holds the 
economy together, holds it in balance, and 
achieves the kind of results that are being 
watched by the leadership. 

Now the long-term plan, as distinct from 
the so-called bread-and-butter, year-to-year 
plan, is an animal of a slightly different color. 
It represents ‘the elements of the planning 
mechanism pre for purposes of public 
consumption and for a general guidance in 
the future. The people who prepare the 5- 
year plan or the 7-year plan are not respon- 
sible for sighting every single indicator. 
They select the ones that look best, and to 
that extend it has to be regarded not so much 

as a precision document but rather as a 
collection of desiderata, 
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The one in general, the one we're speaking 
about today, of course, is called a 7-year plan. 
It covers the period of 1959 through 1965. 
Why are we dealing with a 7-year plan? This 
has a little interesting history of itsown. In 
February 1956, as just indicated, there was 
prepared and launched a plan called a sixth 
5-year plan, but apparently something went 
wrong in the calculation and the plan fell 
apart. And it’s this 7-year plan that is in- 
troduced to pick up some of the wreckage 
of the previous plan and to take them up to 
this next target year of 1965. 

Now we are studying, discussing this plan 
today largely not because we think this will 
tell us precisely where the Soviet economy 
will stand, but rather that its ingredients 
will tell us what the general direction of eco- 
nomic development will be in the USS.R. I 
think the first element to discuss, from the 
point of view of the general direction, would 
be the investment pattern. 

Mr. Hans HEYMANN, JR. Leon, since you 
pointed out quite correctly that this plan 
should not be viewed as an exact blueprint, 
I'd just like to add one word to this: That 
we should not perhaps take this plan too 
literally, but we should take it seriously, be- 
cause even though past plans often fell short 
of their goals, they did achieve a substantial 
rate of growth in the economy, and the fea- 
tures that characterized this or caused this 
rate of growth are again present in this new 
7-year plan. The central feature is the in- 


vestment plan, meaning the amount of the . 


Nation's resources that the Soviet leaders 

are planning to plow back into the economy. 
Mr. Herman. This is the amount that 

would be withheld from consumption. 

Mr. HEYMANN. Exactly. It is placed into 
the further growth of industrial capacity. 
Now when you look at this total volume of 
investment that is planned for the next 7 
years, you find that it is substantially larger 
than was in fact invested over the last 7 
years—in fact 88 percent larger. But when 
you look at the way these additional resources 
are being distributed among the different 
sectors of the economy, you find that the 
result of this. distribution is precisely the 
same percentage allocation of resources as 
was achieved during the last 7 years. In 
other words, all of the sectors of the econ- 
omy—industry, agriculture, housing, trans- 
portation—are to share equally in the addi- 
tional resources. 

Mr. HerMan. Share equally? There might 
be a misunderstanding there, Hans. It al- 
most seems as if everybody gets the same 
share, 

Mr. HEYMANN. No. Share equally in the 
marginally added resources that are to be 
invested in the economy. 

Mr. HerMAN. They get the same share of 
the total melon, so to speak. 

Mr. HEYMANN. Exactly. So that when 
you look at the percentage distribution of 
investment by sector, it is identical in 1959 
through 1965 to what it was doing 1952 to 
1958. 

Now this doesn’t mean that there was an 
equality of these shares. On the contrary, 
the thing that strikes you about this new 
pian is that the emphasis is placed on heavy 
industry, and industry generally, as against 
the other more consumer-oriented sectors of 
the economy. The share of industry is to 
continue to be the overwhelmingly largest 
share, accounting for almost half of total 
investment. 

Dr. Dopriansky. Hans, there are certain 
points which you have, made here that re- 
quire further elaboratic When this plan 
was first announced, a great deal of the 
propaganda emphasized the great strides 
that are to be made in the increase in the 
standard of living of the people in the So- 
viet Union. Now this has always been, 
going back for that matter to the first 5- 
year plan, starting in 1928. I just wonder, 
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whether there is no substantial difference, 
percentagewise, with regard to the flow of 
investments in this plan as against previous 
plans; whether this substantial stride in 
standard of living could be achieved in 
Khrushchev’s time, or even beyond. 
Mr. HEYMANN. This plan seems to differ in 
“this respect from previous Stalinist plans. 
Under Stalin there was a clear-cut emphasis 
on one priority: heavy industry. All other 
objectives were permitted to be sacrificed in 
order to achieve this one. It seems to be 
that during the last few years, and again 
under this new plan, there are indications 
that Khrushchev approaches this somewhat 
differently. He does not allocate more re- 
sources for the benefit of the consumer, but 
he seems to be more reluctant to sacrifice 
the resources going to the consumer in order 
to achieve the heavy industry plan. 
The unfavorable aspect is that again un- 
der this plan the overwhelming emphasis is 
on heavy industry. About 46 percent of 
total investments are to go to industry; all 
, but 3 percent of this, of the total, is to go 

to heavy, industry. Light industry will share 
in this investment plan only to the extent 
of 3 percent of all investments in the So- 
viet economy. 

Dr. Dosriansky. To put it another way, 
this can be said to mean that in the Soviet 
economy the prime product is more capacity 
to produce more capacity. 

Mr. HEYMANN. Exactly. 

Mr. DosriANsky. Yes, but is this difference 
substantial enough to justify these really 
politically motivated expressions, namely 
that by 1970 all the Socialist countries would 
produce about one-half of the total world 
output; secondly, that there would be such 
marked increases in the standard of living 
that the Soviet economy will be very close 
to the economy of the United States? Now 
let me just cite one thing. In the 7-year 
plan they claim that they will realize about 
a 70-percent increase in total agricultural 
output by 1965. For them to do that, and 
that is a basic source for the increase of 
about 40 percent in average real income, 
they would have to increase their agricul- 
tural production in foodstuffs and feeds to 
roughly about 50 to 66 percent. 

Now, could they possibly do that? When 
we stop to consider that in the past 4 years 
Mr. Khrushchev went all-out in this whole 
virgin land development, he brought in 
many marginal lands. Yes, he reaped some 
success. He had 2 years of favorable 
weather. Now having done all that, it’s very 
significant to me that in the plan there is 
no mention of a similar virgin land cam- 
paign. Where are they going to find the 
resources in that area to bring about that 
agricultural increase and, as a consequence, 
bring about an increase in real income of 
about 40 percent? Looking at these things, 
I am- very skeptical. In fact, I think the 
contradiction to the fulfillment of many of 
these targets and the increase in standard 
of living rests in this one vital sector. 

Mr. HEYMANN. Lev, you have put your 
finger on the weakest spot in the Soviet 
economy, and I quite share your pessimism 
on the ability of the Soviet economy to 
achieve the goals in agriculture. I see no 
prospect of the Soviet Union continuing to 
be so lucky with the weather as they have 
been during 2 of the last 3 years. I see no 
source of added virgin lands that can be 
brought into play on a large scale. The in- 
, creases in agricultural output will have to 

come from greater efficiency, greater produc- 
tivity in agriculture, and this is a costly 
operation. On the other hand, I would not 
share your skepticism on industrial con- 
sumers’ goods, in other words, manufactured 
consumers’ goods. Even though only 3 per- 
cent of investment is to go into the produc- 
tion of televisions, washing machines, and 
the like, this 3 percent is the same slice of a 
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much larger pie in the next 7 years, and 
therefore can be expected to yield substantial 
increases in some of these commodities. I 
think by 1965 washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, and the like will cease to be the rare 
commodities they are today. Not so for auto- 
mobiles; the Soviet economy will not be an 
automotive economy such as ours, and there 
will be tremendous segments of the con- 
sumer phase which will be totally neglected 
by 1965, and I would argue also by 1970. 

So in this respect, I quite agree with you 
on consumer goods. I do not see where the 
Soviet economy can hope to come anywhere 
close to our present record, to say nothing 
of what we may be able to accomplish by 
that time. 

Mr. HerMAN. Yes, This brings us to a 
dilemma which now faces the planners. The 
formula, apparently, as they have been work- 
ing it so far, is a going formula. The 
amount they will hold annually from con- 
sumption and plow back in terms of new 
plants and new machinery is giving them 
new growth. But they have now reached a 
stage in which they are asking themselves 
whether they will ever have enough man- 
power to spare to devote to the production 
of consumer goods. And I think it might be 
useful to cite a few figures to illustrate this 
dilemma. They look at the U.S. economy, 
as we all know, as the laboratory, the model 
which they wish to emulate. 

They look at it today, say, in 1959-59 with 
say 1957 data as the background, and what 
do they see? They see they have already 
reached the U.S. level, and overreached it 
in terms of the labor force they use in in- 
dustry. Citing Soviet figures here, we see 
that in the number of workers in industry 
in 1957 the Russians had 12 percent more 
than the United States. Moreover, in the 
number of engineers employed in industry 
the Russians had 204 percent of the US. 
level. But with this input in manpower they 
received a product which is less than 50 per- 
cent of ours—to be exact, 43 percent. 

This raises the question to them in this 
form. Growth is there, it continues from 
year to year, but somehow they must learn 
this lesson of growth better than they have 
in the past from the United States in par- 
ticular; find out how is it that the United 
States has a labor force in industry slightly 
smaller and yet produces a different product- 
mix, and has more for the consumer. 

And I think this is where Khrushchevism 
differs from Stalinism, I would say, in the 
disposition of economie=reseurces. Which 
brings us to the point of what is being done 
in the 7-year plan to close the qualitative 
gap between the two economies. 

Dr. DoBRIANSKY. Well, before you get into 
that, if I may bring out this point, Leon, 
on the matter of the labor supply. Roughly, 
the Soviet Union has an increase of about 
1.5 percent per annum in population, and I 
think they are beginning to feel the pinches 
of a relatively inadequate labor supply. 
This has partly necessitated the general 
change or alteration in their educational 
plans in order to get more of the young 
ones in the age limits of 15 to 18 years for 
fulltime or parttime employment. Also, it’s 
interesting in the plan that you have an 
inducement set up for women to continue 
to be employed, in the sense that Mr. Khru- 
shchev is attempting to rectify somewhat 
the low income brackets. Now, when we 
take all that into consideration, I’m just 
wondering whether they will really be able 
to achieve any marked increase in labor 
productivity, or will it necessitate, instead 
of depending upon increased labor supply 
going into the factories and into the fields, 
@ strain on already strained investible re- 
sources, in further mechanization, -better 
techniques, and, if you will, in automa- 
tion and in the development of synthetics 
and numerous other things that are in- 
corporated in this plan. 
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Mr. HeyMann. I can paint this picture 
even blacker for you if you want, Lev. Not 
only is the problem serious in labor supply; 
it’s also serious in éapital inputs. That is, 
if you think of economic growth being the 
result of two factors of production, labor 
and capital, you find a dimifiishing supply 
of labor that can be used over the next 
7 years, because of the deficit in births dur- 
ing the war that are now entering the labor 
force, and you also find diminishing returns 
in capital investment. That is, you have 
to go further afield, you have to dig deeper 
to obtain the same increase in output that 
you had during the past. 

Mr. HerMAN. You have to go farther geo- 
graphically. 

HEYMANN. Farther geographically. 
The problem then is with declining produc- 
tivity of the two principal factors of produc- 
tion. What do you do with this problem? 
And we are right back to the question that 
Leon posed: what about the qualitative pos- 
sibilities for improving efficiency, internal 
efficiency in this system. And here we have 
a fairly questionable situation, because you 
run head on into conflict between the ide- 
ology and the long-range conception of a 
centrally organized, authoritarian-directed 
economy which wants to control everything 
from the center and, on the other hand, the 
meed for internal, local, decision-making, 
flexible, efficient organization within the 
pest and in the fields, and there is a con- 

ct. 

Mr. HERMAN. Excuse me, Hans, where do 
they look to in the search for better eco- 
nomic organization, better methods of eco- 
nomic calculation? Do they again look to 
the West? Would it be fair to say that so 
long as capitalism exists and progressés, so- 
cialism will continue to grow? ‘ 

Mr. HEYMANN. Well, it certainly would be 
fair to say that they look to the West. They 
look to the West not only in technology, in 
the field of trying to obtain from us, for 
the sake of copying 

Mr. HERMAN. This is standard practice. 

Mr. HEYMANN. This is standard practice. 
I think they also look to the West now for 
guidance on organizational ideas. There 
seems to be a lot of interest in the Soviet 
Union, for example, for getting delegations 
from the United States who know somethin 
about managerial organization. e 

Dr. DosriaNsky. Well, gentlemen, this 
suggests another important point. I just 
wonder whether this whole Mikoyan cam- 
paign and the campaign that’s to succeed it 
is not in part pointed at actual, concrete 
American and other Western assistance in 
helping them buy up goods to overcome some 
of these problems in their chemical indus- 
tries and numerous other industries; in ef- 
fect, have the West assist Moscow to fulfill 
some of the targets in this 7-year plan. 


Mr. HeyMANN. Yes, I think that’s right, 
Lev. In this sense, Khrushchev’s contribu- 
tion to Soviet economic growth is evident. 
Khrushchev differs from Stalin in the sense 
that he accepts that capitalism, somehow, 
the doctrine notwithstanding, continues to 
grow, be healthy, and display tremendous 
capacity for progress, and he wants to learn 
it. At the same time, I think’ Khrushchev 
also accepts that the Soviet experiment in 
new forms of living is becoming more and 
more irrelevant to European reality. And 
for that reason he seems to have, at least if 
not in doctrine in practice, given up trying 
to convert the West to communism. Instead,, 
he is using the experience of the West to 
strengthen the Soviet economy and make it 
a model for the Underdeveloped nations, 
where, you must remember, the face of the 
Soviet economy makes a quite different im- 
pression. There, there is such tremendous 
hunger for growth of any kind and so little 
concern with the niceties of democratic in- 
stitutions that the Soviet economy. can be 
looked at from the point of view of the 
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underdeveloped countries as an economy 
that has something tocontribute. Sol agree 
with you that we will probably be playing 
the role in the nearest future of helping 
the Soviet economy willy-nilly to make a bet- 
ter showing but to use that showing not so 
much vis-a-vis the West but toward the 
underdeveloped countries for the purpose of 
gaining influence, gaining converts, and per- 
haps expand communism in that direction. 

Dr. Dosriansky. But, Hans, also for the 
intensification of their own growth and for 
their military buildup; after all, in the 
cold war Moscow is still our enemy. What 
you were saying here is that we might be put 
in the position—as a result of the gull- 
ibilities of certain American businessmen, 
and even some of our politicians—of 
strengthening our own enemy toward our 
own destruction. 

Mr. WarRREN. We have about a minute and 
a half, This question to each of you gentle- 
men: Is the Soviet Russian ‘7-year plan a 
challenge to the United States? 

Dr. DosrRIANSKY.I would say that it’s a 
bogus challenge. More power will be added, 
to be sure. But when one looks at the 
American economy in all its aspects, diver- 
sified aspects, different goods, the high qual- 
ity of our goods, I don’t think that we have 
anything to fear. The 7-year plan, again, 
is an economic expression of typical Russian 
totalitarian bluster, bluff, and, of course, 
determination. 

Mr. HerMan. The 7-year plan will, beyond 
any doubt, make the Soviet economy stronger 
and therefore enable the rulers of that sys- 
tem to use economic expansion as one of the 
avenues by which they intend to press their 
offensive against the free world. 

Mr. HEYMANN. T consider it a challenge not 
so much in the sense of growth of produc- 
tion, but in the sense of an increased ability 
to utilize Soviet resources to promote and 
advance Soviet military objectives all over 
the world. 

Mr. WarkREN. Thank you, gentlemen, for 
your participation in the discussion, “The 
U.S.S.R.’s 7-year plan.” 





The Trust That Is Left to Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, Americans have dedicated one 
day a year for special remembrance of 
those who have died in defense of this 
Nation. Memorial Day, in this time of 
cold war, has a particular significance. 
As we remember conflict of the past, we 
work every day to prevent conflict in the 
future. 


The distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RanpoLpH] expressed the 
American determination to preserve free- 
dom and justice when he gave an address 
at Memorial Day services May 31 before 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of Pendle- 
ton County at Franklin, W. Va. Senator 
RANDOLPH’s summary of questions about 
our defense policies, and his declaration 
that we should build a true memorial in 
the future, are, I believe, meaningful to 
all freemen. I, therefore, ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, the address by the Senator 
from West Virginia. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Trust TuatT Is Lerr To Us 


(Address by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Democrat, of West Virginia, at Memorial 
Day services,.Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
Pendleton. County, Franklin, W. Va., May 
31, 1959) 

Commander George Sponaugle, members 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and guests, 
we are gathered today to pay tribute to the 
lives of our departed comrades who have 
passed to that bourne from which no traveler 
returns, where faith assures us that they 
have entered into a more significant phase 
of the divine order of the universe. 

Though we cannot hope to read in this 
life the cipher of the universe, nor of one 
man’s place in this order, we hold to the 
faith that earthly existence is not all that 
is meant for man. And we can say with 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, that though “Our 
faith comes in moments * * * there is a 
depth in those moments which constrains 
us to ascribe more reality to them than to 
all other experiences.” 

Today offers us such an occasion when, we 
pause to pay tribute to those who made the 
supreme sacrifice, for ‘to live in hearts we 
leave behind is not to die.” 

At such a time as this, when we join in 
memoriam to the gallant dead, we might 
well look to their lives for guidance in our 
own conduct and as testimony of the values 
which life offers to those who share with 
their fellows its joys and sorrows. 

Our words can but revive the memories of 
our departed loved ones; but it is our ac- 
tions and our lives which will continue to 
keep alive the meaning of their sacrifice. 
The courageous young men fo whom we pay 
tribute today gave their blood and their lives 
in the cause of humanity, in the right of the 
individual to achieve for himself a life of 
freedom and dignity. This basic and primal 
idea has been the chief source of direction 
in our national history. More than any 
other idea, it gives meaning and vitality to 
present American life, and it has been the 
ultimate goal toward which man’s constant 
progress through the centuries has been di- 
rected. Yet the struggle has not ended. 

It has been a dispiriting and tragic dis- 
illusionment for Americans, and for citizens 
of other free nations as well, to see in the 
years since the end of World War II, the ex- 
tinguishment of the ideals of freedom and 
individual dignity among the millions of 
people under the domination of the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. In the face 
of such terrifying repression and assaults 
upon the integrity of man, we might, in 
moments of weakness, wonder if it has been 
worth the cost in blood and treasure. 

For those who gave their lives in the cause 
of human freedom, we might find assurance 
in the words of the Gospel (John iv: 14) 
that “Whosoever drinketh of the water that I 
shall give him, shall never thirst; but the 
water that I shall give him, shall be in him 
a@ well of water springing up into everlasting 
life.” While this offers consolation to those 
of us who have lost friends and members of 
our families, it does not relieve us of the 
responsibility of carrying on their struggle 
and thus, in some measure, giving meaning 
to their sacrifice. Only in this way can we 
truly memorialize those who gave the full 
measure of devotion to their country. 

When the great American poet, Walt Whit- 
man, was confronted by the tragic death of 
President Lincoln he sought in.some man- 
ner—as did the people of the Nation as a 
whole—to find a meaning in such an irra- 
tional and devastating event. For Whitman 
the problem is solved in the beautiful and 
moving poem, “When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloomed.” Here he indicates that 
since Lincoln gave his life for the Union, the 
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only meaningful manner in which one could 
acknowledge his death was to contribute to 
the growth of the Union and the ideals for 
which he had worked and died. These the 
poet symbolized in the sprig of green lilacs 
which he brought to the deceased President 
as a token of his commitment to the future 
and to the promise of growth and creativity 
that the future holds. 

Thus, we too can best memorialize those 
we love, not by haunting regrets for a past 
that can be no more, but by building a true 
memorial in the future—a memorial made 
of our dedication to the ideals and values 
they served. 

This we can best do by maintaining a 
strong and vital America for the preserva- 
tion and extension of the ideals of human 
freedom and the dignity of men. And since 
the malevolent forces that oppose us respect 
only power—and the show of power—Amer- 
ica must maintain her power, economically 
as well as militarily. This means also that 
we can no longer afford the luxury of giving 
only part-time attention to full-time prob- 
lems, for the problem of combatting Soviet 
imperialism is indeed a full-time assign- 
ment which deserves the full application of 
all our resources. 

Within the present century we have been 
involved in two major wars and one localized 
but extremely costly conflict. In each in- 
stance our military policy was one of pun- 
ishing an aggressor nation which had dis- 
turbed@’ the peace. And in each instance we 
acted as though all we needed do was pun- 
ish the aggressor and peace would be re- 
stored, leaving us free to follow our own care- 
free pursuits. But we have learned through 
harsh and bitter experience that the uneasy 
condition of peace is-not so easily restored. 

It would seem, therefore, that we must re- 
examine the Military policies that have 
guided our conduct in the wars of this 
century. We must recognize that the United 
States has interests that endure beyond the 
mere punishment of the aggressor nations, 
interests that involve the basic values and as- 
sumptions of Western civilization itself. 
And these interests, these values, can be 
maintained only so long as the United States 
is capable, in alliance with the other ,free 
nations of the world, of bringing a counter- 
vailing power to bear on the Soviet Union 
and Communist China, whenever and wher- 
ever their imperialistic designs lead them to 
encroach upon free nations. Such power 
cannot be provided by an unwise and un- 
realistic attitude toward our national budget. 

We devoutly pray that the present foreign 
ministers conference—and the possible sum- 
mit meeting to follow—will lead eventually 
to a world in which all men may live in 
honor and in peace with one another. 

But until that day arrives the United 
States must maintain sufficient strength— 
now and in the foreseeable future—to deter 
the hunger for conquest among the Soviet 
and Chinese leaders. This cannot be done 
if we are to be preoccupied solely with a bal- 
anced budget. For, as I have said elsewhere, 
a balanced budget in financial terms may 
well bring about a deficit budget in larger 


. and more human terms. 


For example, early last March, in a memo- 
randum setting forth their views on the 
budget, the chiefs of each of the armed serv- 
ices expressed doubt about its adequacy. 
Typical of their comments was the state- 
ment of Gen; Maxwell D. Taylor é6f the Army 
when he reported, “The reservations which 
I had in mind pertain specifically to four 
major Army programs. These are: (1) Army 
modernization; (2) the antimissile missile 
program; (3) the personnel strength of the 
active Army and Reserve forces; and (4) the 
Army surface-to-air missile program.” The 
chiefs of each of the other services expressed 
similar concern about the adequacy of the 
allotment for his own branch. 
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Yet, in the face of growing criticism from 
experts in the field of science, from our mili- 
tary authorities, from economists and busi- 
ness éxecutives, and from leaders in Con- 
gress, the President has apparently decided 
that we cannot afford to provide for what 
the experts consider to be a minimum de- 
fense level. While it is true, as the Presi- 
dent avers, that the present deterrence of 
mutual terror prevails, what of 3 or 4 years 
from today? There are those who maintain 
that Russia, at the present rate of develop- 
ment, will have a 3-to-1 superiority over 
us in intercontinental ballistic missiles. By 
thus deliberately conceding a missile superi- 
ority to the Kremlin, we are gambling with 
the future and gravely limiting the range of 
our present diplomacy. 

In addition, almost a year and a half ago 
the Preparedness Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Armed Services issued its 
report after taking 7,000 pages of testimony. 
In this report the subcommittee made 17 spe- 
cific recommendations covering the entire 
range of our defense system. These rec- 
ommendations were unanimously approved, 
not only by the subcommittee, but by every 
member of the committee itself and endorsed 
on the basis of testimony from the leading 
experts throughout the country. 

Yet, not enough has been done, ladies and 
gentlemen, to implement these recommenda- 
tions. The excuse has been that we cannot 
afford them. I say, the leaders of Congress 
say, and, I believe, the American people will 
say that we cannot afford not to have them. 
If we cannot afford them under our present 
system of priorities, then we had better re- 
appraise our standards of priority. 

As the richest Nation in the world we can 
afford and must provide the defense neces- 
sary for the preservation of those values 
which alone make our material wealth mean- 
ingful. To do less is to lose faith with and 
to violate the trust of those who gave their 
lives for human dignity and individual free- 
dom. 





The Intellectual Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Bir- 
mingham Post-Herald of May 26, 1959, 
carried a most timely and thought- 
provoking editorial captioned, “The In- 
tellectual Frontier.” The editorial deals 
ably with the question of education 
and the problems and dangers that con- 
front our country today. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue INTELLECTUAL FRONTIER 

The ability of the United States to survive 
in an increasingly complex, competitive, and 
dangerous world depends on the quality of 
education made available for young people— 
and for adults. 

Few would deny grave shortcomings in our 
present educational system. And in the long 
run of history they may be a greater threat 
to the United States than the missile gap. 

“The race which does not value trained in- 
telligence is doomed”—so wrote the great 
philosopher-mathematician. Alfred North 
Whitehead back in 1916. The President’s 
special panel on scientific and engineering 
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education as the basic thesis of a report on 
education which warns: 

“Today the frontier is intellectual; the 
scholar, the research worker, the scientist, the 
engineer, the teacher are the pioneers * * * 
our intellectual resources will be adequate to 
meet our needs only if all the brainpower of 
our population is fully developed and 
utilized.” 

The distinguished scientists and educators 
who wrote the report leave no doubt that in 
their opinion American brainpower is not 
being either fully developed or utilized, and 
that much of the fault lies in an educational 
system which is inadequate both in scope and 
quality. 

The report is a mine of ideas for men and 
women interested in bringing about the revo- 
lution needed in American education— 
changes in curriculums, attitudes toward 
teachers and the intellectual, a whole new 
approach to science and technology, and 
the need for educating adults long out of 
school to an understanding of the modern 
world. 

Not the least of the problems in meeting 
the challenge of modern times in education, 
according to the President’s special panel, is 
financial—more particularly the need to 
make the American people generally aware 
that they must spend a lot more money on 
education if they want the quality necessary 
for survival. 

“Doubling our current annual investment 
in education (now about $15 billion a year) 
is probably a minimal rather than an extrava- 
gant goal,” the panel concluded. 

The ability of this country to double its 
expenditures for education is not in doubt. 
To double the quality of our education is 
more difficult—although the goals outlined 
in this report are in the right direction if the 
so-called educationists can be kept at bay. 





Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a recent broad- 
cast commentary on foreign aid given by 
Eric Sevareid. Mr. Sevareid is leaving 
his CBS post in Washington at the end 
of thismonth. Later this year he will as- 
sume a new position for CBS in Europe. 
This broadcast illustrates the enormous 
contribution which he has made to un- 
derstanding of public issues and his great 
skill as a broadcast essayist. 

There being no objection, the broadcast 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CBS Rapio News ANALysis, May 18, 1959 

(By Eric Sevareid) 

Good evening, the annual foreign aid de- 
bate in Congress is now going on, in full 
course; the latest chapter of the remarkable 
modern story of one nation attempting to 
help a large number of other sovereignties 
throughout the world; for a mixture of mo- 
tives—partly humanitarian, partly: political 
because of the struggle with communism, 
partly economic because of our necessity to 
preserve and expand both foreign markets 
and foreign sources of raw materials. 

Each year, our domestic moods and move- 
ments affect these programs. For some 
time we sent about as much military as eco- 
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nomic aid to the underdeveloped countries. 
Congress was easier to sell on weapons aid 
because of the deep seated communism scare 
and the first thought of many newly inde- 
pendent regimes was the usual concern for 
their own physical safety. The mood here 
in more recent months has been to see this 
world struggle in political and economic 
terms; to see it as a long, slow process; and 
there has been much more awareness that 
paper alliances backed by intermittent par- 
cels of arms are not necessarily bulwarks 
against communism. 

The present case of Ethiopia is an example. 
The official proposal is to send that semi- 
primitive African country 12 Sabre jet 
fighter planes; that would amount to $12 mil- 
lion in military aid; the program for wel- 
fare measures in that country amounts only 
to some $300,000. So the questions are 
asked: What purpose will those . modern 
planes serve in Ethiopia; whom will they be 
used against? With what results? How 
much more’money will that poverty stricken 
nation have to spend for pilot training, up- 
keep, airfield facilities and so on? What 
happens when these planes are worn out? 
What could be done to improve the lot of 
that country if these millions were spent 
there on education, technical training, re- 
sources surveys, and so on? 

The whole business of military aid to Latin 
America is severely questioned. What sta- 
bility has it achieved, where? Has it helped 
or hurt the dictators? What was the sense 
of sending it to Batista in Cuba, for example, 
who, even with these modern arms, could 
not stop a small band of dedicated young- 
sters with nothing but small arms in their 
hands? 

But the issue is more complicated than 
the simple contrasting of economic to mili- 
tary aid. By itself, economic aid in the form 
of simple money grants or loans can also 
do harm rather than good. Sometimes it 
simply makes it easier for incompetent 
regimes to postpone the real effort to deal 
with their country’s fundamental problems. 

More American lawmakers now see more 
clearly that all these programs—military, 
financial, health measures, technical assist- 
ance—must march together in each given 
country. In some places public health meas- 
ures simply make things worse because, with- 
out partner programs of industrialization or 
land management of education, they only 
speed up the population increase. Many 
countries have never even had thorough 
surveys made of their own natural resources 
under the ground. That must be one first 
step; another must be the training for tech- 
nical skills of the people involved. 

The matter gets even more complicated 
than that. Nearly always there is the local 
political problem; the regimes involved must 
be persuaded to take this long, hard road to 
improvement. We have not had much suc- 
cess in that respect with Brazil, for one ex- 
ample, nor with Spain, for another. Finan- 
cial loans and grants and readjustments in 
prices and markets for her coffee have never 
been anything but stopgap measures for 
Brazil, and she now faces financial chaos. 
We have put hundreds of millions into Spain 
in various forms, yet, by many reports, Spain 
is now on the verge of economic .collapse 
and possibly political upheaval. 

But there is no escaping the iron neces- 
sity of trying to bring backward nations into 
20th-century life.. The gap between the 
haves and the have-nots is growing wider, 
and in this era of psychological revolution, 
with mass awareness and demands, this can 
only lead to more and more revolution, ~wars, 
misery, and communism. Pretty clearly, the 
great effort should be coordinated in de- 
tailed and specific plans; should be joined 
much more by the prosperous nations of 
Europe; and should be internationally run, 
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no longer subject to the moods and whims 
and domestic politics of this one National 
Capital. — 





Statement by Senator Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia on Legislation To Expand Distri- 
bution of Food to the Needy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in. the Appendix of the 
Recorp a statement which I submitted 
this morning to Subcommittee No. 3 of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, during the course of its hearings 
on certain measures to expand the dis- 
tribution of our food to the needy. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD, OF WEST VIR- 
GINIA, BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3, OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FOR- 
ESTRY, ON JUNE 4, 1959 
Mr. Chairman, in your consideration of 

proposed measures to expand the distribu- 
tion of Government food to the needy, it 
might be natural for you to think that per- 
haps the need for such legislation is becom- 
ing less urgent today. You might reason 
that, in view of the increasing number of 
indications that the economy of America is 
improving, there would be less necessity to 
broaden our national program to provide 
foods to welfare families. 

But the plain truth is that, despite many 
indications of a general economic upturn, 
the need for an emergency foods program 
continues to be as great as ever. In fact, 
the number of Americans dependent upon 
Government food has just passed the high- 
est peak in 17 years. 

Figures from the Commodity Distribution 
Division of the Department of Agriculture 
show that, during the-month of March, 
there were 6,552,592 Americans eligible for 
surplus commodities, and 5,741,298 actually 
receiving them (figures include Puerto Rico 
and Territories). These numbers repre- 
sented an increase of more than half a mil- 
lion recipients in, roughly, 2 months. The 
Department of Agriculture states that March 
was the highest month in this regard since 
1942. 

The situation in my own State of West 
Virginia also was at its worst in March, when 
332,085 West Virginians were eligible for 
foods, and 301,264 were receiving them. (The 
figure for March recipients includes 85,504 
Public assistance persons, and 215,760 non- 
public-assistance persons * * * the unem- 
ployed, low-income families, etc.) The 
number of recipients represented 15.3 percent 
of the State’s population. 

However, West Virginia’s condition was no 
worse than that of several other States. 
Mississippi led the Nation with 18.5 percent 
of its population receiving surplus foods, and 
Arkansas was second with 16.9 percent, 
West Virginia was third. 

In the past week, new figures for the 
month of April show a slight decline in the 
need for surplus foods—to 6.2 million eligi- 
bles and 5.3 million recipients nationally, 
and to 331,641 eligibles and 299,037 recipients 
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in West Virginia. But this still represents a 
staggering number of Americans, despite the 
slight decline, 

I cite these statistics, Mr. Chairman, in an 
effort to show that America’s needy family 
problem has not just magically disappeared 
at an upward wave of the economic wand. 
Much of our Nation may be enjoying a re- 
turn of prosperity, but more than 6 million 
of our people have been certified eligible for 
surplus foods, and more than 5 million of 
them actually are receiving the foods. 

The diets of those families dependent upon 
Government foods are appalling to normal, 
well-fed Americans. Let me give you an ex- 
ample: At the beginning of this year, in my 
State of West Virginia, the average needy 
family of four—father, mother, and two chil- 
dren—was receiving the following monthly 
quantities of surplus foods: 10 pounds of 
cornmeal, 9 pounds of dried skim milk, 20 
pounds of flour,,2 pounds of rice, and 4 
pounds of butter. Can you imagine a family 
of four trying to survive for a month on such 
rations? Our West Virginia department of 
health stated publicly that such quantities 
of food could not, by themselves, constitute 
an adequate diet, as they provide only 26 
percent of the needed calories, 36 percent of 
the required protein, and 46 percent of the 
necessary calcium. 

Since that time, the Department of Agri- 
culture has announced that butter is to be 
dropped from the distribution list on June 
30, the end of this month. This makes mat- 
ters even more disheartening. 

The families dependent upon Government 
food face a cheerless, half-starvation exist- 
ence, unless they somehow manage to ob- 
tain additional foods. Children cannot be 
expected to grow healthily; fathers lack 
nourishment and energy to face the struggle 
of seeking work; mothers go hungry in order 
that their youngsters may have larger por- 
tions of food; sickness strikes easily; and 
general health conditions deteriorate. 

Mr. Chairman, it was with these grim facts 
in mind, I am sure, that each of the special 
food bills which you now have under con- 
sideration was drawn up. Each of the 
measures, I believe, recognizes the need to 
do something more for the 6 million Ameri- 
cans in need of Government foods. 

For my part today, however, I shall speak 
only of S. 663, the so-called emergency foods 
bill cosponsored by Senator RANDOLPH and 
myself and 24 other Senators. 

I sincerely believe that S. 663 would pro- 
vide an effective, workable approach to the 
problem. The bill is based on the assump- 
tion that the best method of improving the 
diets of families dependent upon Govern- 
ment food rations is to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to purchase from the open 
market quantities of supplemental foods to 
be added to the farm surplus commodities 
now being distributed. The bill also is de- 
signed to be only a temporary measure, in 
the hope that the economic conditions which 
have forced these families to rely upon Gov- 
ernment foods may be greatly improved by 
the end of the period which the bill would 
cover. 

The proposed legislation would authorize 
and direct the Secretary of Agriculture, dur- 
ing fiscal year 1960, to use $160 million of - 
that money now available to him under sec- 
tion 32 of the act of August 24, 1935, to buy 
additional foods to augment those now dis- 
tributed. 

It is hoped that the Secretary would con- 
centrate upon the purchase of basic, moder- 
ately priced, good protein items which might 
be effectively and efficiently transported, 
stored, and distributed. I am thinking of 
canned meats, dried beans, powdered eggs, 
shortening, and other such foods. These 
basic foods, while not elegant fare, would 
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add tremendously to the bleak diet of flour, 
meal, rice, dried skim milk, and butter now 
available—and remember that butter is soon 
to be dropped from the list. 

The bill is not a mandate to the Secretary 
of Agriculture to expend the full amounts of 
money authorized. It is expected that he 
would adjust this supplemental purchase 
program so that it will augment the varieties 
of foods available under the regular surplus 
donation program. Therefore, the need for 
expenditure for additional foods would be 
lesser or greater, depending upon the amount 
and variety of surplus foods available. 

While the Secretary should take care to 
plan for orderly purchases to avoid market 
disruption, it is not believed that the levels 
of expenditure set forth in S. 663, if the 
purchases are carefully and wisely made, can 
significantly disrupt a food market that re- 
tails about $50 billion worth of food a year. 
In fact, I believe that such purchases would 
have a definite beneficial effect to the foods 
market, which I shall explain in just a 
moment. 

Furthermore, it‘is the intent of this bill 
that these supplemental food items shall be 
made available to the States under the same 
terms and conditions now in effect govern- 
ing the distribution of surplus commodities 
to needy families, these having been shipped 
in carload lots to points designated by the 
States. 

One of the attractive features of this bill 
is the fact that no special appropriation 
would need to be made to put it into opera- 
tion. More than enough money already is 
available through the provision of section 
32 of the act of August 24, 1935. This act, 
I believe, provides a permanent appropria- 
tion to the Department of Agriculture of 
30 percent of the receipts of all U.S. custom 
duties. The section specifies that the money 
is to be spent on programs to encourage 
the export and domestic consumption of 
American farm products. Programs now 
being carried out are surplus removal, ex- 
port, diversion of food products to nonfood 
uses, and other such undertakings. These 
section 32 funds normally amount to more 
than $200 million each year, but for the 
past several years the entire amount has 
not been used by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. Although the Department is allowed 
& yearly carryover of $300 million of these 
funds, it still has had even greater excésses 
for the past 2 years, and the extra money 
has reverted to the U.S. Treasury. In 1958, 
a@ total of $83,585,000 was turned back, and 
this year it is estimated that $43,657,000 
will be turned back. Therefore, ample funds 
are available for-the new bill. 

Now at first glance, it might appear that 
our new bill would cause a departure from 
the traditional interpretation of section 32— 
that interpretation being that the funds 
provided by the section should be used only 
to improve market conditions for foods 
which are in surplus supply. It might be 
argued that our bill, which calls for pur- 
chases designed primarily to improve the 
diets of undernourished families instead of 
designed to uphold crop prices, would con- 
stitute a departure from the primary pur- 
pose of section 32. 

But this first-glance opinion would be in- 
* correct. Upon closer study, it can be seen 
that this bill not only complies perfectly 
with the purposes of section 32, but that 
it actually would make a significant con- 
tribution toward improving market condi- 
tions for foods in surplus supply. In the 
first place, the language of section 32 speci- 
fies only that the money provided by the 
section be used to encourage the export and 
domestic consumption of American agricul- 
tural commodities. There can be no ques- 
tion that providing more food for half- 
starving American families would constitute 
an increase in domestic consumption. In 
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the second place—and this is the important 
point—the proposed program would help 
in the effort to solve the dilemma of Ameri- 
can farmers whose products are not bringing 
worthwhile prices. 

At present, as you know, the Department 
of Agriculture conducts two major programs 
to uphold farm prices—the price support 
program for basic, nonperishable foods, and 
the surplus removal program for perishable 
foods and other commodities not covered by 
the price support program. These two pro- 
grams, in order to protect farmers’ incomes 
when surpluses begin to flood the markets, 
carry out nationwide purchases of the excess 
products, 

But, the condition of America’s farm prod- 
ucts market is rarely clear-cut, with a neat 
dividing line between products which are 
in surplus supply and products which are 
not. There always are a number of border- 
line food items which present a problem. 
They are in excessive supply to a degree that 
their prices are somewhat depressed, but not 
to a degree that they are deemed eligible for 
assistance under the surplus programs. 
Therefore, they continue to remain in a 
slightly sluggish condition on the market. 

Now, it is in the matter of these border- 
line products that I feel that S. 663 would 
prove to be valuable. In putting the bill 
into effect, the Secretary of Agriculture 
would be expected to make judicious, eco- 
nomical purchases, with his decisions as to 
what type of foods to buy based largely on 
the prevailing market conditions. There- 
fore, it follows that the Secretary probably 
would choose to purchase mainly borderline 
commodities, as their depressed prices would 
make them good bargains. And the pur- 
chases would, in turn, help improve the 
status of these slightly surplus items. Thus, 
the overrall objective of stabilizing and im- 
proving the Nation’s farm prices would be 
well served. 

Of course, gentlemen, this price-support 
aspect of the bill would be only a side bene- 
fit of the measure. Its basic objective still 
must be a humanitarian one. It is a cru- 
cially needed emergency step to alleviate the 
suffering and hunger of millions of American 
men, women and children. If we can con- 
tinue to provide billions of dollars for hun- 
gry persons in foreign countries, it is un- 
conscionable that we could refuse to give a 
small fraction of that amount for our own 
flesh and blood. 

Lord Asquith once said: “The test of every 
civilization must be the point to which the 
lowest and most unfortunate are allowed to 
fall.” 

America is being put to that test today. 
I fervently hope that we shall not fail it. 





Memorial Day Address Delivered by 
Representative George M. Rhodes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY.’ Mr. President, on 
Memorial Day, Representative Grorcr 
M. Ruopes, of Pennsylvania, delivered a 
very fine address at Womelsdorf, Pa. 
The address cites many of the challenges 
before our Nation during this very peril-. 
ous and difficult period. I commend it 
to the reading of my colleagues, and I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that it 
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may be printed in the Appendix of the 


RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorb, 
as follows: 

MemorraL Day ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN 
GrorcE M. RHopES, WOMELSDORF, Pa., MAY 
30, 1959 
In common with our fellow Americans in 

10,000 communities, we are assembled 
here today to honor the memory of those 
who gave their lives that this Nation might 
live and all of our loved ones who have 
passed on—and to pay homage to the count- 
less dead who served our country on many 
far-flung battlefields throughout the world. 

It is fitting and proper that we should, 
at such regular intervals, gather reverently, 
to remind ourselves of the service to their 
country and the sacrifices made by those 
who died for us. Such ceremonies are & 
solemn obligation—a pledge of remembrance, 
both to the dead and to their loved ones who 
survive. . 

Memorial Day always recalls Lincoln’s 
words, delivered not a hundred miles away, 
at the battlefield of Gettysburg. Lincoln, 
of course, was brooding over the long strug- 
gle that still lay ahead before the Union 
and the cause of freedom could be secure. 
But even so, I think his words were directed 
not to any one party, not to any one State, 
not even to any one generation, but to all 
Americans who honor the memory of their 
fallen soldiers. 

“It is rather for us,” Lincoln said, “to be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us—that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion—that we here highly resolve, that 
these dead shall not have died in vain—that 
this Nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom—and that government of 
the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple, shall not perish from the earth.” 

The meaning of Lincoln’s words rings just 
as true today as it did almost 100 years ago. 

It is our duty, on this and every Memorial 
Day, to give thought to the ideals for which 
they gave their lives. We must take this 
opportunity to rededicate ourselves to the 
never-ending services of citizenship that are 
necessary to the success of any democracy. 

Our forefathers said that eternal vigilance 
is the priee of human freedom. That is 
more than ever true today as we face the 
threat of Communist tyranny and totalita- 
rianism; and as we face an equally dangerous 
threat of nuclear and biological warfare 
which could destroy our entire civilization. 
Overnight, two great opposing nations, using 
the latest weapons of destruction, could 
destroy the major population centers, each 
killing more than a hundred million people 
in one blow. The aftermath could be even 
more deadly from radioactive fallout con- 
taminating our food supplies and affecting 
the normal growth and reproduction of fu- 
ture generations of our people. 

Never before have we as Americans faced 
such a challenge to our security and our 
survival and to our good sense and intelli- 
gence. The problem is not only to prevent 
nuclear warfare but it is equally important 
that we strengthen our Nation morally— 
spiritually and economically, as well as mili- 
tarily, and show the world that democracy 
is superior to dictatorship as a way of life. 

We must prove to the other nations of 
the world, that we can find a way to trans- 
late the great abundance with which our 
great Nation is blessed into a force for the 
common good and for the public welfare. 
We must have the vision and the determina- 
tion to end the waste of unemployment 
when there is so much work that needs to 
be done. We must not permit want and 
poverty at a time when we worry about what 
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to do with what we have so much of in sur- 
pluses of food and other essentials of life. 

Poverty is an ally of communism. We 
have the means to wipe out poverty in our 
own country, and by example and coopera- 
tion we can aid other free people in this 
fight against poverty and communism. 

To win this fight we must end the waste of 
human and natural resources. The real 
wealth of our Nation is these human and 
natural resources, our know-how, our pro- 
ductive power, and the intelligence and 
health of our people. 

We must end the waste of lost productivity, 
for heavy unemployment is contrary to the 
best interest of our country, as is the waste 
of the potential of our children because of 
limited educational opportunities. 

Our future strength, as never before, de- 
pends upon developing the best talents in 
our young people. Yet there are many 
thousands of boys and girls who will gradu- 
ate from our high schools during the next 
few weeks, who want to go to college, who 
have the capacity to learn, but who will be 
denied the opportunity because there are 
not sufficient facilities in classrooms and 
teachers, or because of family difficulties and 
distress, much of which is the result of un- 
wise and unjust fiscal and economic policies 





’ of our Federal Government. 


This is more than a denial of opportunity 
to our children. It is a tragic loss to the 
Nation at a time when Communist Russia 
is moving ahead rapidly in this field where 
our Nation’s future strength and leadership 
is being challenged. 

This is a challenge to the best that is in 
us. The failure to provide adequate medical 
care and rehabilitation programs for the dis- 
abled is also wasteful and deprives these in- 
dividuals and the Nation of productivity and 
the right of our aged and handicapped to 
lead more useful lives. 

Our strength as a nation ultimately rests 
with our people—industrious, healthy, well- 
informed, creative Americans who fully un- 
derstand the needs and objectives of our 
free society as a powerful force for good at 
home and throughout the world. 

As we commemorate this Memorial Day, 
let us seek the vision and the courage to 
raise our moral, spiritual and intellectual 
standards which are as important as our mil- 
itary and economic strength in making our 
Nation strong and progressive and a power- 
ful force for world peace and freedom. 

The destructive powers of atomic energy 
are beyond human imagination. But as a 
force for good, it is even more fantastic in 
what if offers in creating abundance and 
a high level of living in the atomic age. It 
can be the servant of man as well as the 
destroyer. - 

The war against communism and other 
totalitarian evils requires a strong and 
united America. 

People need to have the faith, ideals and 
principles of their forefathers. We need to 
raise moral, ethical, and spiritual standards 
in the home, in the community, in govern- 
ment and in our every day life. We must 
make decisions in the light of reason and 
understanding of the facts and basic issues. 
We must look through the fog of confusion, 
and the clash of narrow, selfish interests to 
advance the common interest we all share 
in good government and in a strong and 
progressive Nation. «_ 

A strong America requires full educa- 
tional opportunities for our youth, decent 
homes for all our people, job. opportunities 
for all who are willing and able to work, 
and adequate pensions for the aged and dis- 
abled. We must provide the best possible 
hospital and medical care for our war vet- 
erans. 

We need to practice economy in goverh- 
ment, but must guard against false economy 
which would undermine health and educa- 
tional standards, destroy essential programs 
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such as flood control and soil conservation, 
and which would permit great waste of 


human and natural resources. 


We do rightly when we honor those who 
gave their all for their country. We can 
take just pride in the many beautiful monu- 
merits which- serve to remind us of their 
sacrifices. 

We can, however, best honor the memory 
of our beloved dead by striving faithfully to 
carry forward those ideals which motivated 
them—by remaining true to our faith— 
boldly proclaiming to a troubled, uneasy 
world that we are still a Nation united, that 
we will oppose Communist tyranny and to- 
talitarianism everywhere and unite with the 
democratic nations in building for a free 
and peaceful world. 

Let us, as Lincoln said, dedicate ourselves 
to those unfinished tasks remaining before 
us. The best memorial to our honored dead 
will be a vigorous, healthy, sound and strong 
America, abounding with hope and oppor- 
tunity, insolubly linked with the like-minded 
peoples of the earth, for mutual well-being 
and for mutual defense against tyranny and 
aggression. Y 

As we honor our soldier dead and all of 
our heroic war veterans, let us dedicate our- 
selves to the task of making our great Na- 
tion an even greater force in world leader- 
ship through understanding, unity and 
prosperity at home, free from internal, sec- 
tional, religious, or racial strife, setting the 
example for all mankind and all nations for 
a better tomorrow. 





Tribute to Robert Murphy, Deputy 
Secretary of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in special 
ceremonies recently, the University of 
Notre Dame conferred the Laetare Medal 
upon Mr. Robert Murphy, Deputy Un- 
der Secretary of State. 

The university confers the medal once 
each year upon an outstanding Ameri- 
can Roman Catholic layman. 

Over the years, Bob Murphy has made 
an outstanding record in the United 
States service, with a credit to himself 
and to his country, particularly as a trou- 
bleshooter to a number of areas around 
the world. 

We, in Wisconsin, are particularly 
proud of Bob, our native son, and of his 
fine record. 

I wish to join with his many friends 
in congratulating him upon this well- 
merited recognition. 

Now, I ask unanimous consent to have 
excerpts from the fine commendation by 
Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, presi- 
dent of Notre Dame, reviewing some of 
Bob Murphy’s work and achievements 
upon presentation of the medal, as re- 
ported in the New York Times of June 2, 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TRIBUTE TO RoserT MURPHY 
. For more than two-score years of ardent 
dedication to your country’s service, in a 
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century rife with turmoil, war and abiding 
menace, you have shown a noble record of 
selfless endeavor, of devotion to principle, of 
prudence and of wisdom. You have been in 
a@ diplomatic sense the world’s physician; 
diagnosing with masterful skill its manifold 
ills; sitting patiently at dozens of national 
bedsides while political leaders. tossed in a 
fever of fear, suspicion or ill will; and by 
applying a therapy of charity, patience, un- 
derstanding and good will you have usually 
brought the patients back to normal health 
and peace. 





Research Into Cancer and Other Diseases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, Tris Coffin 
is a member of the Washington radio- 
press corps and author of a daily news 
broadcast originating in this city and 
reaching out to sponsor stations in sev- 
eral States. 

On June 3 of this year Mr. Coffin de- 
voted most of his news program to recent 
Senate committee hearings concerning 
the need for increased Federal funds to 
help researchers hurry the day when 
man will conquer the ancient scourge 
of cancer. 

The hearings were before the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Appropriations 
Subcommittee of which I am chairman. 
A number of this Nation’s most out- 
standing doctors and scientists testified 
at these hearings to urge increased funds 
for medical research into cancer and 
other major killers of mankind. 

After reading the testimony of various 
witnesses before the HEW Subcommittee, 
Mr. Coffin was so impressed that he de- 
cided to devote a series of broadcasts to 
the hearings. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the transcript of the first of these 
broadcasts be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

BROADCAST ON COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

A few days ago, a woman and two men 
listened to news that makes the heart sing 
with pride and joy. In a large, glistening 
Senate hearing room, they were told how to 
save the lives of 34 million Americans. 

There were no banner headlines over this 
glad news, no happy voices crying it into 
the air. Journalism seems to have a far 
greater fascination in death and ruin than 
in the quiet work of healing. 

Senator Lister Hitu, one of the truly great 
patrons of medicine, was holding a hearing 
on funds for cancer research. The admin- 
istration had asked for a cautious $71 mil- 
lion, - Senator Hitt wished to increase this 
to $109 million. By comparison, the military 
budget is a thundering $40 billion. 

By Senator Hiiu’s side were the gracious 
and thoughtful Senator Marcarer CHASE 
SmirnH of Maine, and Senator Mike MoNn- 
RONEY Of Oklahoma, whose clear mind has 
won him respect and honor. 

The first witness was another Senator, 
himself a victim of cancer last year. 
RICHARD NEUBERGER’S soft voice talked of the 
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$109 million, and he said, “This is about 
the sum needed to fire a few missiles off the 
launching pads of Cape Canaveral. If there 
was a foreign enemy that would strike down 
50 million Americans, and about 34 million 
would die from this attack, every single re- 
source of our Nation would be thrown into 
the fray. Our Treasury would be emptied, 
every young man and woman mobilized. Yet 
here is a foe of this magnitude, and we 
spend less conquering it than on chewing 
gum, permanent waves, or greeting cards.” 

The other Senators were so still he might 
have whispered and told his tale. 

The next witness was Dr. Isador S. Ravdin, 
whose leadership is an inspiration to all 
those fighting cancer in the laboratories and 
hospitals. He was short, somewhat stout, 
and seemed a little weary. Yet most of-all, 
he had the stamp of the humanitarian. This 
is not a mark or a medal a man wears on his 
chest. It is, instead, a look in the eyes, a 
feeling in the voice, 

Dr. Ravdin told a story. In the early 
1920’s, a distinguished pathologist came to 
the William Pepper laboratories and had 
lunch with the late Dr. Alfred Stengel. 

Dr. Stengel asked him gently, “Tom, how 
is young Tom?” 

The other replied in a voice of the greatest 
sorrow and bitterness, “I wish young Tom 
was dead. He has diabetes. He is 13, and 
isn’t any bigger than a boy of 6. He can’t 
possibly live and grow up.” 

Dr. Stengel looked at him and said, “Tom, 
you ought not talk this way. The next 
month, the next year, or the year after, some- 
one will come forth with a solution for 
diabetes.” 

The very next day, the discovery of insulin 
was announced. This boy, young Tom, was 
the second patient treated in this country. 
He began to grow rapidly. Today, he is 
married, has five children, and is himself a 
distinguished pathologist. 

Finishing the story, Dr. Ravdin said, “I 
cannot, Senator, accurately predict the fu- 
ture for cancer treatment. I might be so 
bold, however, to assert that I believe we 
shall see a vast reduction in the mortality 
from cancer in the lifetime of the oldest of us 
here. I can tell you, as chairman of the 
clinical panel, that real progress is being 
made. Plans should be laid for a continued 
and steady increase in funds for research.” 

Dr. Ravdin, sitting earnest and full of his 
subject, went on, “While surgery and X-ray 
are valuable in treatment, they are not good 
enough to still the search for further and 
better methods. New agents to fight can- 
cer are being made available at an amazing 
rate. I, mySelf, have seen certain of these 
agents cause the rapid disappearance of 
malignant tumors. The tragedy is that after 
@& period of time, these malignant lesions 
again make their appearance. We shall have 
to find agents which destroy every cancer 
cell in the body. Such agents, I believe and 
hope (he said) will be found.” 

Senator Hm asked in his easy Alabama 
Grawl, “How much of this can be attributed 
to research, Doctor?” 


Dr. Ravdin replied, “About 99.44 percent. 
The progress is heart warming. A few years 
ago, an infant with lukemia never lived out 
the first year. Children are now living sev- 
eral years. It is with a real sense of humil- 
ity and gratitude that I tell you research is 

overcoming ignorance.” He paused and 

went on, “Great truths in medical knowledge 
are usually the results of research by many 
workers, each of whom adds to the sum total 
of final accomplishment.” 

The talk turned to use of radioactive iso- 
topes in cancer therapy, and Senator Mon- 
RONEY leaned forward and said, “I just hope 
there will be funds and personnel in the 
nuclear field turned over to medicine, in- 
stead of the constant statements from the 
military of the catastrophic creation of 
hydrogen bombs. We should let the world 
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know of our interest in saving life instead of 
destroying it.”’ 

Dr. Ravdin told of the goals of cancer re- 
search—finding a vaccine useful against all 
forms of cancer, a simple diagnostic test, and 
developing agents to halt cancer. He 
‘showed slides of mice treated with agents 
discovered in the laboratories. In one, the 
cancer was completely destroyed after 11 days 
of treatment. 

Next on the stand was a great, tall man, Dr. 
Sidney Farber of the Harvard Medical 
School, whose treatment of cancer in chil- 
dren has saved so much suffering in the 
young. 

Dr. Farber described some of the progress 
breaking through in the worldwide research, 
and said, “If -we had anything like this in 
1935, the program and budget we are talk- 
ing about today would have been in effect 
in 1936.” 

Then, the room was darkened and pic- 
tures were flashed on a screen. Dr. Farber’s 
voice, that of a man in a great hurry, ex- 
plained the slides of shrunken cancer 
tumors in animals and humans. He said: 
“We cannot stand still because the leads are 
toe important. We must proceed as rapidly 
as the doctors and the scientists know how.” 

The Senators nodded their heads in silent 
agreement. 

This is Tris Coffin. I'll be back with an 
interview with the happiest man in Congress 
after this important message. 





Labor Reform Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the leading 
editorial in the current issue of Life 
magazine. This editorial states the com- 
pelling need for action this year on labor 
reform legislation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered te be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Is ConGreEss Boss, or Horra? 


The showdown is at hand. The issue is 
very simple. Is Jimmy Hoffa, whose union 
includes arsonists, extortionists, and asso- 
ciates of murderers, stronger than the Con- 
gress of the United States in all its might 
and majesty? 

Hoffa, as Life’s readers are by now very 
well aware, makes no bones of his de- 
termination to control everything that 
moves, and, if need be, stop everything 
that moves in a general strike to enforce his 
will on the whole Nation. He specifically 
threatened one if Congress is stupid enough 
to pass a bill banning secondary boycotts. 
In short, Hoffa regards himself as more 
powerful than Congress. 

He may be right. There are already signs 
that some Congressmen, who have been sub- 
jected to intense Teamsters lobbying at 
daily breakfasts and briefings, are running 
away from a labor bill with the kind of teeth 
needed to bring Jimmy Hoffa and his gang- 
ster crew down to size. The Kennedy-Er- 
vin bill, which would go a long way to do 
this, passed the Senate with only one dis- 
senting vote. But there is doubt that the 
House will have the guts to make it law. 

What are they afraid of? The big city 
Congressmen fear the political power of or- 
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ganized labor, even though numerous elec- 
tions have demonstrated that union bosses 
can’t control the votes of their members. 
Now that the AFL-CIO executive council, 
which supported labor reform, has chickened 
out on the bill as finally drawn, the line 
of political cowards is growing longer by 
the hour. 

We've got some news for the chicken 
Congressmen. The ordinary people of this 
country—including the rank-and-file mem- 
bers of unions—are fed to the teeth with 
the arrogance, the violence, lawlessness, 
bribery, and stealing of corrupt union boss- 
es. They believe in unions. They are aware 
of the great contribution union power has 
made to our high-wage, mass-consumption 
economy. But they are likewise angry at 
the misuse of unions by malefactors of 
great power who today stand in the role 
once played by malefactors of great wealth. 
Union members themselves, in a recent poll, 
voted 62 percent in favor of curbing the 
power of unions. 

In spite of the sickening revelations by the 
McClellan committee, Investigator Bop Ken- 
NEDY reports that there is appalling public 
apathy and that Congressmen get virtually no 
mail on the Hoffa mess. We believe there is 
widespread latent indignation, and that what 
may seem to be apathy is nothing more than 
disgust that, after 214 years of those reve- 
lations, a do-nothing Congress still has not 
enacted’ the vital reforms these abuses cry 
for. . 
The people are certainly entitled to be 
angry. They are entitled to be angry that 
any Congressman should be willing even to be 
seen with Hoffa's lobbyists, much less listen 
to them. 

The American people want this mess 
cleaned up—and pronto. The very minimum 
they demand—and which the Kennedy-Ervin 
bill does provide—is a labor law that will bar 
criminals from union office, guarantee free 
elections and free speech for union members, 
protect union funds from misuse, and open 
union books to regular public inspection. 
They want such a law this year, now. 

The AFL-CIO executive council earlier had 
supported basic reforms but now objects to 
other, last-minute provisions added by the 
Senate. Perhaps these should be modified 
in the interests of getting, at once, the most 
important reforms. Quibbling over others 
must not be allowed, as it was last year, to 
kill the whole measure. Yet the do-nothing 
Congressmen think you, the public, have lost 
interest in this matter. Does your Congress- 
man think that? It is your job as a con- 
stituent not to let him. Write him how you 
feel. By so doing you may help Congress 
find the spunk to look Jimmy Hoffa in the eye 
and to stare him down. ~ 

For the showdown is simply a question of 
who’s going to be boss—Jimmy Hoffa or the 
sovereign people of the United States of 
America. Hoffa’s gang is not hfraid to use 
guns, arson, terror, brass knuckles, and base- 
ball bats to beat down the freedoms of 
Americans. Time was when our forebears 
who earned these freedoms we inherited 
would have taken up their muskets to end a 
threat as grave as this. The least you can 
do is pick up a pencil and a postcard. 





Balancing the Moral Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, at the. 
18th annual Century Club dinner of the 
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Harlem YMCA, on last Monday evening, 
the Senator from Minnesota {Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] once again gave voice to the 
hopes and determination of the great 
majority of the American people that 
basic human rights shall be denied to 
none by reason of race, color, religion 
or national origin. 

In his speech entitled “Balancing the 
Moral Budget,” Senator HuMPHREY 
eloquently reminded his listeners of the 
deficits in our democracy’s human budg- 
et. He also renewed his appeals for ac- 
tion by this Congress to back up the 
desegregation decisions of the Supreme 
Court, to assist the States and localities 
in compliance, and to give the Attorney 
General authority to seek court orders 
enjoining violations of individuals’ rights 
under the 14th amendment. 

This speech is a timely reminder of the 
importance of these national goals, a 
realistic appraisal of the inadequacy of 
certain other programs, a frank facing 
of the legislative obstacles still to be 
overcome, and a clear summary of- our 
most effective legislative proposals i 
this field. For these reasons I as 
unanimous consent that Senator Hum- 
PHREY’S speech be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

BALANCING THE MorAL BUDGET 
(Remarks of Senator Huserr H. HuMPHREY 
at the 18th annual Century Club dinner 

of Harlem YMCA, New York City, May 25, 

1959) ; 

I am glad to be here at this 18th annual 
Century Club dinner on the occasion of 
your awards for achievement in sports and in 
the theater. 

I remember the old song, “Reach down, 
reach’ down your head, O Lord, and help 
this child along.” 

This is what the Harlem branch of the 
YMCA has been doing all these years. 

This is what Jackie Robinson is doing— 
as a civic leader here in New York, as a 
member of the parole board in his adopted 
State of Connecticut, and as a newspaper 
columnist and TV personality. 

I am proud to share your platform tonight 
with Jackie Robinson—very proud. For 
Jackie Robinson is a concerned person. 
Nothing human is alien to his interest. I 
know this because I have read his column 
and I have heard his broadcast. And I 
have talked with him. 

He is soft-hearted but tough-minded. 


From his own personal experience and ob- 


servation in breaking the color barrier into 
the big leagues, he learned the economics 
of integration the hard way. 

He knows that it is our job—his, yours, 
and mine—to see that every American has 
the opportunity to develop into a useful 
and happy citizen. 

As I read and listen to Jackie Robinson, 
I know he is pro-Negro but above all he 
is pro-American. In a recent column he 
defined his position clearly and in a way 
that, it seems to me, is a valid challenge 
to any person in, or candidate for, public 
office. I want to quote from his May 8 col- 
umn in the New York Post: 

“T certainly don’t want to give the im- 
pression that during the elections Negro 
voters will be considering only what’s best 
for Negroes alone. As Americans, we have 
as much stake in this country as anyone 
else. We, too are concerned about foreign 
policy, farm policy, national defense, a bal- 
anced budget, and all the rest. 
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“Still, to effectively participate in a de- 
mocracy, you must first enjoy the basic 
freedoms that democracy guarantees to ev- 
eryone else. And since Negroes, North and 
South, have so long been deprived of many 
of the rights that everyone else takes for 
granted, it’s only natural that we are espe- 
cially interested in catching up on basic 
freedoms before we work up much excite- 
ment about protective tariffs or forest pre- 
serves or the like. 

“Then, too, Negroes aren’t seeking any- 
thing which is not good for the Nation as 
well as ourselves. In order for America to 
be 100 percent strong—economically, de- 
fensively and morally—we cannot afford the 
waste of having second- and third-class 
citizens. 

“Negro citizens this year and next will be 
using their individual, unpledged votes as 
never before. No one party or candidate 
can lay safe prior claim to the so-called 
‘Negro vote.’ It is for the parties and the 
candidates to demonstrate themselves that 
they are actually helping to make de- 
mocracy work—not just for white people, 
nor just for colored people, but for each one 
of us separately and for all of us collectively. 

“Certainly this is no more than any voter 
has a right to expect, and a duty to demand.” 

I propose to try to reply to that challenge 
tonight. 

We have had much talk in recent months 
about a balanced budget—more talk about a 
balanced budget, in fact, than about the 
needs of our country and its citizens. 

If we are to survive as a free people, we 
need to—we must—balance our human 
budget. 

Only as we balance our human budget can 
we hope to balance our money budget over 
the long hard pull of the next 20 or 30 years 
or however long it may take to establish a 
genuine and lasting peace among freemen. 

We must wipe out unemployment by bal- 
ancing our production and consumption 
budget. 

We must wipe out our slums by balancing 
our housing budget. We must wipe out our 
appalling losses in preventable diseases and 
sickness by balancing our health budget, so 
that every person can have the care and 
skill now available to those who can pay big 
bills. 

We must wipe out the terrific losses in 
family development by balancing our income 
budget through a fair minimum wage law 
applicable to all workers, adequate unem- 
ployment compensation, and a greater share 
of our economic abundance for older citi- 
zens. 

We must wipe out the shocking education 
deficit that was exposed to the world a year 
and a half ago when the first sputnik was 
put into orbit. 

We must balance our education budget by 
seeing to it that every child—rich or poor, 
white, black, red, or yellow—in this Nation 
has full and equal access to education up to 
the limit of his potential in terms of ability 
and will. If we miss one Einstein, one Lise 
Meisner, one Nils Bohr, one George Washing- 
ton Carver, we may miss the margin between 
survival and disappearance of freedom or 
civilization itself. 

We must wipe out the manmade deficits 
in opportunities which now frustrate, blunt, 
or drive millions of our youth and our adult 
citizens to desperation and reckless dis- 
sipation of great ability. 

FBI Director. Hoover has recently reported 
that (1) crime is up, (2) crime by youth 
is up. 

Why? 

Of course the causes are many. But high 
on the list is the frustration, the indignities 
suffered by millions of our children, our 
teenagers and our adults because of discrim- 
ination and bigotry. 

To balance the picture, let it be said that 
there has been progress, great progress, in the 
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field of equal opportunity in education and 
employment. Great progress has been made 
in the past 10 years here in New York, in my 
home State of Minnesota, in New Jersey, in 
Connecticut, in Massachusetts, more recently 
in Michigan, in Ohio, and only a few weeks 
ago and at long last, a State antidiscrimina- 
tion bill was made law in California. But 
even in these States, the job is far from 
complete. 

More tragic, more dangerous to the 
strength, the security and the survival of our 
country is the brutal fact that we have made 
the least progress where the need is greatest, 
most urgent, most difficult to achieve. We 
must wipe out the shocking human deficit 
represented by these denials of full civil 
rights to all Americans whatever their race, 
color, religion, national origin, or ancestry. 

We must balance the moral budget and do 
it before it is too late. 

It is at peril to our surivval that we shirk 
the balancing of our moral budget. It is 
folly to try to evade it by substituting for 
responsible legal action presidential counsels 
of patience and education or even legislative 
gestures limited to concillation or to other 
forms of exhortation not backed by the equal 
protection of the law guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

We must dare to hope that by 1963, the 
100th anniversary of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, all Negroes, all Americans of what- 
ever color, race, religion or national origin 
shall be truly free, in the sense that in their 
daily lives they shall have equal oppor- 
tunity, security, and dignity. 

In 1947, President Truman's Civil Rights 
Committee said the time for action is now. 
It is 12 years later and, except for the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957, pared down under threat 
of Senate filibuster, the Congress has done 
nothing to balance the moral budget. 

Instead, it has been the courts, usually 
considered the combined rudder and sea 
anchor of our Ship of State, which have pro- 
vided the most substantial progress toward 
wiping out our national deficit in the field of 
civil rights. 

It is now more than 5 years since the Su- 
preme Court, by unanimous opinion, held 
that separate but equal schools are unequal 
by the very fact of their segregation and or- 
dered that they be integrated with 4ll delib- 
erate speed. 

Compliance is general in the North; prog- 
ress has been made in the border States; 
token integration is underway in the upper 
South; the back of massive resistance has 
been broken in Virginia, the intellectual and 
spiritual leader of the Old South. But the 
high schools in Little Rock are still closed. 

In the simplest terms, using men as sym- 
bols of positions they represent, the issue 
was well stated by Senator Pau Dovucias 
during the Senate debate on the anti-Su- 
preme Court bills last August, when he said: 
“The issue is Warren or Faubus.” 


Of course, it is more than that, as he added 
instantly. But it expresses the essential 
truth. 

The Supreme Court needs help. It is en- 
titled to help. It should .have had it long 
before now. 


Congress should act now, in this session. 
We cannot again go home having done noth- 
ing. We cannot ignore the continued mean- 
ing of Little Rock, the example of unrebuked, 
unchecked defiance of the Constitution and 
the courts. 

We must not ignore the deeper meaning 
and challenge of the lynching at Poplar- 
ville, the rape at Tallahassee and all the 
hundreds of unknown, unpublicized daily 
acts of discrimination in atmospheres of 
violence, threats, and chronic terror. 

We made a serious mistake, I think, last 
January, when instead of changing the Sen- 
ate rules so as to permit the breaking of a 
filibuster by a majority of all the Members 
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of the Senate, the Senate voted to continue 
the power of the filibuster. 

Now we must again legislate the hard 
way—subject to a double veto threat, the 
veto power of a filibustering minority of one- 
third-plus-one in the Senate and the veto 
power of the President, if supported by a 
minority of one-third-plus-one. 

We cannot permit the threat of filibuster 
or Presidential veto to set the standards for 
civil rights legislation—or any other legisla- 
tion. 

No matter how rough the road to civil 
rights legislation, we must persevere and we 
must win. This is one fight the American 
people cannot afford to lose. 

Recognizing the unlikelihood of getting 
the Douglas-Humphrey-Javits civil rights 
bill out of the clutches of Senator EasTLAND’s 
Senate Judiciary Committee, we must all 
help Chairman CELLER of the House Judiciary 
Committee get his bill, identical with ours, 
out on the House floor soon. If the House 
passes this bill and gets it over to the Sen- 
ate in time for action before adjournment we 
will not tolerate having this bill tied up in 
Senate committee. Let the record be clear— 
we got a civil rights bill to the floor of the 
Senate in 1957 and we can do it again. 

The Douglas-Humphrey-Javits bill is bet- 
ter than the 1957 bill in at least two vital 
respects: 

1. It provides an understanding step-by- 
step support and implementation of the Su- 
preme Court’s 1957 school desegregation de- 
cisions; 

2. It provides the Attorney General with 
authority to act when an individual cannot 
enforce his own constitutional right to equal 
protection of the laws. Titles V and VI of 
this bill are an improved version of the part 
III that was stricken from the 1957 bill at 
the insistence of the anticivil rights forces. 

Although our bill is designed primarily to 
carry out the Supreme Court’s school de- 
segregation decisions, it is not limited to that 
purpose. Titles V and VI provide Federal 
assistance to any individual unable to obtain 
his constitutional rights by authorizing the 

ttorney General to file injunction proceed- 
ings, enforceable by contempt actions, more 
effective than the limited usefulness of 
criminal action. 

The very least we must have in the way 
of a 1959 civil rights bill is the brain, heart 
and soul of the Douglas-Humphrey-Javits 
bill: 

1. A declaration of support for the Su- 
preme Court in its integration decisions; 

2. The step-by-step help to States and lo- 
eal authorities in complying with all deliber- 
ate speed; 

3. The authority for the Attorney General 
to seek court orders enjoining against viola- 
tion of an individual's civil rights. 

This is minimum justice in the field of 
civil rights in this year of 1959. 

I suggest that all true friends of civil 
rights concentrate on promoting House and 
Senate action on such a bill well before ad- 
journment. 

I agree with the statement of Roy Wilkins 
and the Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights that this'is the No. 1 civil rights 
bill. But I go further. I say that this is 
not just a civil rights bill; it is something 
far bigger. The enactment of this bill now 
is an urgently needed demonstration of our 
democratic faith. 

For the watching two-thirds of the world’s 
peoples who are colored, for the watching 
one-third of the world’s peoples who are 
today uncommitted in the contest between 
communism and democracy, the single act 
of adopting and carrying out this bill will 
revalidate our credentials as practitioners 
at home of the rights of the individual hu- 
man being that we preach abroad. 

I believe .that the best politics, the best 
diplomacy, the most expedient course in the 
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long run, is to do the right thing in the 
short run and to do it because it is the right 
thing. 

If we may talk in the vocabulary of the 
moment, let us say that this bill, when made 
law, will have a blessed fallout that will be 
borne around the world on the winds of 
thought and human emotion. 

As our example and our fresh proof of our 
belief in the rights of man takes hold, democ- 
racy will be better strengthened, better de- 
fended, and more secure here and everywhere 
in the world. It will penetrate where no 
weapon or missile can go—into the minds 
and hearts of the very people who today are 
uncommitted and who will either believe 
democracy’s promise of both bread and free- 
dota cr accept communism’s promise of bread 
mow and a caricature of freedom later. 

But, basically, I hope that Congress will act 
now in this session of Congress because it is 
the right thing to do. I hope that we will 
have the fortitude to surmount the difficulty 
of strong differences within the Congress. 
I hope we will lay this bill upon the Presi- 
dent’s desk before we go home to face and 
report to the American people upon our 
stewardship and our performance upon our 
promises to them. 

In civil rights, as in defense and economic 
strength, we must not fail the Nation or 
the free world. We must be strong in all 
things now, or we shall be secure in none. 





Dedication of Albert Einstein Medical 
Center, Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scott] and myself, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
outlining the celebration to take place 
on the 11th of this month at the Albert 
Einstein Medical Center, Philadelphia. 
This center is one of America’s great in- 
stitutions for research. 

I direct attention to the importance of 
this occasion. The city council of Phila- 
delphia has adopted appropriate resolu- 
tions, and the mayor of Philadelphia is 
proclaiming Sunday, June 14, as Einstein 
Medical Center Day. 

On behalf of my colleague and myself 
I congratulate the members of the board 
and of the staff for the great work they 
are doing in medical research. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On the 1lth of this month (June 1959) 
the Albert Einstein Medical Center, one of 
America’s great institutions for research, 
medical education and the care of the sick 
and injured, will begin a 5-day program of 
ceremonies and scientific meetings to dedi- 
cate, at its northern division, its fine new 
hospital facilities in the Greater Philadelphia 
area. 

In recognition of the importance of this 
approaching occasion, the City Council of 
Philadelphia has adopted appropriate reso- 
lutions and the mayor of Philadelphia is 
proclaiming Sunday, June 14, as Einstein 
Medical Center Day. 
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On that day a message of congratulation 
from the President of the United States will 
be read at the formal dedication and the 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania will express our great State’s special 
appreciation of an $8,500,000 expansion the 
medical center has completed. 

This much-needed expansion includes the 
splendid new Paley Clinic Building, where 
remarkable progress in dental work for 
handicapped children is already being made 
and the ultramodern medical surgical build- 
ing, offering the Philadelphia area efficient 
new facilities for patient care. The entire 
area below the main floor level of the two 
adjoining buildings is integrated with a new 
accident ward to provide a vast X-ray and 
operating room complex that could handle 
almost any community disaster. Altogether, 
the new facilities add more than 2,500,000 
cubic feet of space to the medical center’s 
northern division and bring its bed capacity 
up to 660. When its southern division is 
added, the Einstein Medical Center will be- 
come a 1,000-bed institution. 

In this day and age it is of special interest 
to realize that the northern division of the 
Einstein Medical Center is an outgrowth of 
Philadelphia’s old Jewish Hospital, and that 
the old Jewish Hospital was founded nearly 
100 years ago for the relief of the sick and 
wounded without regard to creed, color, 
or nationality. 

Mr. President, that pledge was engraved 
in the hospital’s corporate papers several 
years before the 15th amendment to the 
Constitution was proposed and ratified. It 
was possibly the earliest formal expression 
of a pledge that is part of the American credo 
today. 

In passing it should be mentioned that 2 
days of scientific meetings in connection 
with the dedication will be featured by 
recollections on the part of a surgeon of old 
Jewish Hospital who began his career more 
than a half-century ago; by a venture into 
the future of surgery on the part of one of 
America’s best-known experts in that field, 
Dr. Isidore Ravdin, and by an exploration 
into space medicine on the part of an Air 
Force medical officer. 

The medical center’s new buildings are 
designed to operate as a functional whole. 
Together they will house clinics that range 
alphabetically from allergy to vascular, a 
succession of laboratories far more extensive 
and well-equipped than has been possible 
in the past, a separate pediatric floor that 
features indoor and outdoor play areas, a 
central pharmacy geared to fill more than 
340,000 prescriptions a year, a series of 14 
operating rooms, one of which is fitted for 
color television transmission over a closed 
circuit, and finally floor after floor of efficient 
patient rooms, each with piped-in oxygen 
and individual temperature control. 

The medical center embraces the old Jew- 
ish Hospital and the former Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital, which now is its southern division, 
The center has been in the forefront of the 
fight against cancer, and it shares in several 
Federal research projects. 

During all 5 days of the dedication cele- 
bration, which will be brought to a close 
with the medical center’s annual dinner 
meeting, the public will be welcomed to the 
new facilities and escorted through them by 
specially trained guides. The public will see 
a clinic building that already is in full op- 
eration. The medical-surgical building will 
be integrated with the hospital routine in 
carefully planned stages. 

Before the end of this year the medical 
center expects to complete and start using 
&@ great new research building that will still 
further augment its facilities. That new 
building will enable the medical center to 
expand its research activities by approxi- 
mately 70 percent. 

At present the medical center is pursuing 
more than 70 research projects at a cost of 
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approximately $300,000 a year, financed in 
large measure by grants. In addition, its 
School of Nursing draws students from as 
far as Egypt and Lithuania, while its medical 
education program embraces postgraduate 
training for practicing physicians and dent- 
ists as well as on-the-job training for resi- 
dents, interns and technicians. 

Einstein Medical Center is one of the few 
teaching hospitals that have filled and con- 
tinue to fill their annual intern quota. That 
alone, in the fleld of medicine, is a solid 
claim to fame. 





Foreign Loan Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a column 
and article recently published in the 
Christian Science Monitor on the need 
for an enlarged and more durable pro- 
gram of foreign loan assistance. I be- 
lieve that both indicate the strong de- 
sirability of enacting the proposals which 
Senator FuLsricHut has introduced as 
amendments to the Mutual Security Act. 

There being no objection, the column 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, May 
4, 1959] 


FULBRIGHT’s 5-YEAR PLAN 


From his opposition seat Senator FuL- 
BRIGHT has offered to rescue the President’s 
extremely useful foreign Development Loan 
Fund from the yearly ravages of last-minute 
budget slashing. The President has re- 
sponded with guarded approval. 

We hope the administration will do more 
than this—despite the “made by Democrats” 
label on the Fullbright foreign aid bill 
amendments. 

What Senator FuLBricnt urges is to put 
the Loan—yes, loan—Fund on a long-term 
basis. He proposes that up to $7.5 billion 
be made available for development loans 
during the coming 5-year period. 

He further proposes to permit the admin- 
istration a much wider latitude to play the 
world situation’ as it comes by permitting 
the President to transfer as much as 30 per- 
cent of military assistance funds to economic 
aid where circumstances warrant. 

The key point to these Fulbright amend- 
ments is that they are permissive rather 
than demanding. They would strengthen 
the administration’s hand in foreign policy 
by permitting it to make long-range plans; 
permitting it to use up to $1.5 billion a year 
in loans; permitting it to control the bal- 
ance between military and economic support 
in accordance with the needs of the. day. 

The Development Loan Fund is more than 
a corporate Good Samaritan. It is a natural 
development of the fact that the United 
States is now the world’s leading créditor 
Nation, and that at least a portion of that 
credit capital is put to its most productive 
use as an adjunct to peaceful diplomacy. 

If the fund is to be treated as the poor 
brother to every pork-barrel program in 
Congress, America’s sometimes hesitant 
friends overseas will be left no alternative 
but to turn to the Hammer and Sickle Fi- 
nance Company with its easy credit terms— 
and who knows how long to pay? 


CONG 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, May 5, 
1959] 
Is Inp1A WortTH Specian Arp? 
(By William H. Stringer) 


Is India worth a special foreign aid opera- 
tion—as, for instance, Western Europe once 
was rescued by the Marshall plan? 

Right now the spotlight is being focused on 
India by official Washington and by unofficial 
policy-pondering groups around the Nation. 
India, whose population equals that of Africa 
and Latin America combined, is in trouble. 
Perhaps India, trying to modernize by demo- 
cratic methods—while Red China next door is 
using the police-state methods of commu- 
nism—deserves a very special helping hand. 

The time is fast approaching when Con- 
gress, and the American people, will need to 
decide whether the United States should 
take the leadership in a multigovernment 
underwriting of India’s third 5-year plan to 
the tune of $1 billion or $1.5 billion a year. 

Senator JoHN KENNEDY, Democrat, of Mas- 
sachusetts, has proposed that a congressional 
contingent should tour Asia—similar to the 
congressional group which a representative 
by the name of Christian A. Herter once led 
to Europe in the pre-Marshal plan days, lay- 
ing the basis for that aid program which so 
revitalized U.S. European allies. 

Simultaneously Senator J. W. FuLsRicnrt, 
Democrat, of Arkansas, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, has pro- 
posed that Washington’s new Development 
Loan Fund be augmented so that it can loan 
(not give away) up to $1.5 billion a year, in- 
stead of $700 million as now. 

Similarly moving toward realistic appraisal 
and action is the convening in Washington 
this week of a 2-day conference on “India and 
the United States.” This is arranged by the 
Committee for International Economic 
Growth, an organization embracing the Na- 
tional Planning Association, the MIT Center 
for International Studies and other groups, a 
committee originally sponsored by people like 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower, Gen. Lucius Clay. Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Gen. Alfred Gruen- 
ther, and George Meany. 

Why should the United States give special 
attention to India? What is our stake here? 


So far, India has had modest success in 
its efforts to achieve that breakthrough into 
better living standards which the industrial 
revolution brought to pass in Europe. Its 
first 5-year plan, aiming at agriculture, ir- 
rigation, and power generation, was a suc- 
cess. Its second 5-year plan, begun in 1956 
and emphasizing industry, will miss full 
completion by 20 percent, due to the heavy 
import requirements which have drained off 
India’s foreign exchange. To finish it at all, 
India will in the end have been assisted by 
foreign loans and credits totaling $3 billion. 

But now comes the third plan. Experts 
suggest it will require this annual guarantee 
of perhaps $1 billion to $1.5 billion a year 
from the West. Otherwise the plan cannot 
be adequate, India will be gripped by frustra- 
tion and political instability, and the other 
underdeveloped lands—watching the rival 
experiments of India and Red China—will 
conclude that communism offers the only 
swift and sure route to rapid economic 
growth. 

As of now, Communist China is forging 
ahead of India in economic development. It 
Mas nearly doubled food production, while 
India’s has risen only 50 percent. China’s, 
rate of economic growth is faster. On the 
other hand, many of India’s villagers are 
gaining in hope, in initiative, dnd in their 
status as free men—an advance which Chi- 
na’s communes never will bring about. 

Let us pose the issue on its broadest terms. 
We are challenged in Asia-Africa and spe- 
cifically in India, as Barbara Ward said bril- 
liantly in addressing this Washington con- 
ference, with the question whether Western 
ideals, institutions, and Christian humanity 
can be applied on a worldwide front. We 
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may not realize it, but it was certainly the 
application of these. ideals, in the West, 
which curbed the excesses of the industrial 
revolution and finally proved Karl Marx to- 
tally wrong in his foreeasts that capitalism 
would simply make the rich richer and the 
poor poorer. 

But while this has produced the more 
abundant life for that 16 percent of hu- 
manity living mainly around the North At- 
lantic, who enjoy 70 percent of the world’s 
income, it has yet to be applied to the vast 
underdeveloped areas of earth. Can Western 
ideals and institutfons be applied world- 
wide? Or must the West get richer while 
Asia-Africa gets steadily poorer, and finally 
falls into the Communist camp? 

This is worth pondering. It may give us 
the answer on special aid to India. 





Texas’ 36th Division Staged World’s 
Greatest Jailbreak in Italy During 
World War II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
although other world events crowded the 
breaking of the NaziAlban Hills defenses 
out of World War IT headlines, this feat 
by Texas’ 36th Division—the famed “T- 
Patchers”—remains one of the dramatic 
stories of the time. 

What makes it more remarkable is the 
speed, and particularly the silence, with 
which it was carried off. This began the 
Wehrmacht retreat that led to the libera- 
tion of Rome and the smashing of the 
Nazi defenses; it has been called the 
world’s greatest jailbreak. 

The men of the 36th went through 
where three American and a British unit 
had been unable to penetrate before. 
And their move enabled the Allies to 
break out of the-Anzio Beachhead. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article by Kenneth L. 
Dixon which was published in the Hous- 
ton (Tex.) Post for Sunday, May 31, 1959, 
under the heading: “Italy Break- 
through—36th Staged World’s ‘Greatest 
Jailbreak.’ ” 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Houston Post, May 31, 1959] 


ITALY BREAKTHROUGH—36TH STAGED WoRLD’s 
GREATEST JAILBREAK 


(Kenneth L. Dixon was with Texas’ 36th 
Division in World War II when it broke out 
of the Anzio beachhead. He is a former As- 
sociated Press staff writer and now is man- 
aging editor of the Lake Charles (La.) 
American Press. The following anniversary 
story of the breakout was written bit by bit 
in a Galveston hospital where Dixon is re- 
cuperating from an operation.) 

(By Kenneth L. Dixon) 

Fifteen years ago Saturday night a com- 
parative handful of Texans—native and 
adopted—spearheaded what came to be 
known as “history's greatest jailbreak.” ‘ 

They broke the Allied troops out of Anzio 
beachhead after 4 months’ imprisonment 
there, and they opened the road to Rome. 
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And they did it without firing a single 
shot—without a single cartridge in a single 
rifle barrel, for the work that night was done 
in silence, with knives, bayonets, homemade 
garrots, and a hand grenade only as a last 
resort. 

Those men of the 36th (Texas) Infantry 
Division infiltrated the German Alban Hills 
defense lines, worked their way up and 
around the key town of Velletri and started 
a Wehrmacht retreat that became a rout 
long before it reached the Tiber. 

It was a classic infiltration because of its 
silence, its success and its almost total lack of 
casualties. Yet it was doomed to obscurity 
for three reasons. 

First, Fifth Army Commander Mark Wayne 
Clark did not believe in identifying individ- 
ual units under his command. Second, 
Rome fell right on the heels of the operation. 
And third, the Normandy invasion came 
shortly after the fall of Rome—and the world 
forgot Italy. 

But even had we known, none of that 
would have mattered to those of us dug in 
on top of the Alban Hills 15 years ago Sat- 
urday morning. We knew that had we dared 
to climb the trees we could have seen Rome 
—the first Axis capital doomed to fall. But 
mainly, we were still alive, and word over 
the walkie-talkie was that the weird, impos- 
sible maneuver was succeeding. 

We had walked, climbed, skulked, crawled, 
and fought our way some 8 circuitous miles 
to gain the ridge, some 3 miles behind the 
German lines. And behind us, platoon by 
platoon and company by company, the entire 
2d Battalion of the 142d Regiment had 
come, slowly spreading out after it crossed 
the combat line. 

By dawn the entire regiment was in posi- 
tion—or near it—atop the ridge, and the next 
regiment was flanking its way up on our right. 
Before it was done, almost the full effective 
combat strength of the division had moved 
through a widening hole where, short hours 


earlier, a single rifleman could not have- 


walked in safety. 

Up there, at long last, we were looking 
down the Germans’ throats, and they didn’t 
know it yet. We turned and started down— 
and what fighting there was to be done was 
done. 

For me it all started 24 hours earlier in 
the little stone cowbarn that served as di- 
vision command post. Three American di- 
visions and one British outfit had bloodied 
their noses against the Alban line and the 
word had gone out that the 36th had drawn 
the short straw for the next try. 

Nobody gave the Texans much more of a 
chance than their luckless predecessors, but 
the 36th was almost like home to me by 
then—and besides, I heard that “Gen. Fred” 
had a plan. So I joined them. 

Sure enough, Maj. Gen. Fred Walker—as 
fine a division commander as ever came up 
through the ranks from buck private—had 
a plan. It was the infiltration plan. Un- 
fortunately (from the division’s point of 
view) Lieutenant General Clark, the Army 
commander, also had a plan. It consisted 
of piling riflemen on metal sleds that looked 
like hog troughs on runners and hauling 
them behind tanks right up to the line. 

I didn’t like it. Besides the last time 
Generals Clark and Walker had disagreed on 
plans had been at the Rapido River. They 
had used Clark's with disastrous results, 

Anyhow, I told General Walker if they used 
his plan I wanted to go along, but if they 
used General Clark’s, I did not care for a 
sleigh ride in May. He just grinned a weary 
grin and said he was waitirig for word 

from the corps commander, Maj. Gen. Lucian 
B. Truscott, who was trying to talk Clark 
into letting him use his plan. 

Just then a jeep raced up to the cowbarn 
-and Truscott jumped out, grinning from 
ear to ear, and ran over. 
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“It’s all yours, Fred,” he said, “It’s all 
yours.” 

Within 30 minutes, word spread through- 
out the division that we were using “Gen- 
eral Fred’s plan” and you could feel the ten- 
sion ease. 

But nerves had tightened again an hour 
before dusk when we started a feint in a 
swing back away from the lines. The Ger- 
mans could see every move from the hills. 

They grew tighter as we swung back to- 
ward the combat line at dark. A sniper 
killed a lieutenant 5 yards in front of me. 
They caught the sniper, a man in civilian 
clothes. Two men took him back into the 
woods. There was a shot. They came out. 
The line moved on in silence. 

At the checkpoint before crossing the 


combat line, the regimental commander— 
@ raw-boned bemoustached West Pointer— 
gave the orders tersely. Not a shot was to 
be fired. To make certain, al! rifle barrels 
were to be cleared. Clips and magazines 
could be full, but not a cartridge in a rifle 
chamber. 

“Get this clear,” the colonel said, “one 
shot can ruin the whole operation. This is 
a night for knife work—knives, bayonets, 
bare hands, strangling any way you can. AS 
a last resort, you can use a hand grenade; 
they may mistake it for an oncoming mor- 


tar. But they know the sound of our small 
arms. So clear those rifle barrels and keep 
‘em clear.” 

Faces fell as the order was passed along, 
but Lt. Col. Sam Graham, a former West 
Texas school teacher who had been acting 
commander of the outfit in more battles 
than most men had commanded it, got some 
laughs by saying the general had promised 
him they wouldn’t run into more than one 
or two Germans at a time. “So who needs 
guns?” he cracked. 

Graham's own Second Battalion—‘the 
Mountaineers” of Mount Lungo and Todun- 
do infiltration experience—were tabbed to 
lead the operation. The regimental intel- 
ligence and reconnaissance platoon was put 
at point—although I am sure there will be 
arguments about who was »t point as long 
as two Velletri veterans survive. I stayed 
right behind the walkie-talkie man who fol- 
lowed the I. and R. Scouts. [I figured that 
radio pack would stop a lot of bullets. 

We moved out across the combat line. 

Although it was an impossible night to 
forget, it is a difficult night to remember in 
any intelligent sequence. It deteriorates in- 
to fragments and flashbacks. 

We crawled and climbed almost as much as 
we walked. There was no smoking and no 
talking. Once after a brief halt, the man in 
front signaled to me and pointed. Over 
against a tree sat a German soldier, wearing 
two grins in the moonlight—a white one 
where his teeth were bared, and a red one 
3 inches below * * * 

A planned fire fight broke out along the 
line to our left to distract German attention. 
It worked, but men got hit, and cries of 
“medic, medic,” floated over to us. I heard 
a commotion and turned. Two men were 
struggling with an aid man who was trying to 
go. Finally he subsided and crawled along 
behind me but I heard him sobbing for what 
seemed a long time * * * 

Flares pinned us down in a vineyard. A 
dog held up the whole straggling line until 
one of the scouts silenced him. An I and R 
scout, sheathing his knife, said, ‘It must be 
safe here if you guys from regiment are 
along.” 

We passed one or two exhaustion cases, 
men who were gasping uncontrollably. Wear- 
iness became a nightmare. So did nervous 
strain. One man went berserk and had to be 
gagged until he calmed. 

Just before dawn came a new crisis. To 
reach our assigned post we had to cross a 
clearing perhaps an eighth of a mile wide, 
and there was no time to crawl. We double 
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timed it across, single file, feeling naked in 
the predawn light, but there were no shots. 

So went the Velletri infiltration. When 
the Germans awoke to the fact that a full 
regiment was above and behind them, they 
panicked and headed out of Velletri and up 
the road to Rome. Those who didn’t were 
captured or killed. 


The rush to Rome was on. Except for de- 


laying tactics, roadblocks, snipers and occa-~ 
sional resistance pockets, the back of the last 
German defense before Rome was broken. 

And although I put the name of every 
Texan’s hometown I could put into the story 
to give the folks back home a hint, fate was 
to prevent the 36th Division from ever get- 
ting full credit for history’s greatest Jjail- 
break—the Anzio beachhead breakout. 

Fate treated them even worse at the mo- 
ment. They got marched right on through 
the eternal city with order to catch up with 
the Germans. 

Me? I got a confession to make, 

I stayed a while in Rome, 





The Passing of the “Voice of Firestone” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
good music is one of the sublime crea- 
tions‘ of the human race. For many 
years the “Voice of Firestone” has pre- 
sented outstanding musical talent and 
musical numbers over the air waves— 
first on radio, later on television. 

Now, after more than three decades on 
the air, the “Voice of Firestone” has been 
forced to relinquish its television time 
because it could not compete successful- 
ly—in the opinion of network business 
managers—with synthetic cowboy 
thrillers and comedy shows. 

This is certainly, a tragedy for tele- 
vision and_a blow to people who are 
dedicated to good music. I join in 
mourning the passing of the “Voice of 
Firestone.” I salute the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. for supporting and sus- 
taining this excellent program for so 
long. May it soon return to our tele- 
vision screens and radio sets. ‘ 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD an article mourning the 
passing of the ‘Voice of Firestone,” writ- 
ten by John P. Shanley, and published 
in the New York Times of June 3, 1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ’ 

[From the New York Times, June 3, 1959] 
TELEVISION: DEATH aT 31—‘“VoIcEe oF FrReE- 

STONE,” A VICTIM OF RATING, PRESENTS 

FinaL SHOW ON CHANNEL 7 

(By John P, Shanley) 

After 31 years on the air, the “Voice of 
Firestone” presented Monday night what 
may have been its final program. 

The fate of the musical series was men- 
tioned during a brief statement on the 
channel 7 telecast. Raymond C. Firestone, 
president of the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Co., reported unemotionally what had al- 
ready been published: the sponsor, willing 
to continue but unable to find a suitable 
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period for next season from any of the net- 
works, was being forced to go off the air. 

Mr. Firestone did not say, as he might 
have, that the show was victim of television’s 
inflexible dedication to ratings. The night’s 
program of fine music by outstanding artists 
such as Rise Stevens, Heidi Krall, Richard 
Tucker, and Robert Merrill, undoubtedly 
brought pleasure to many listeners. 

But probably the American Broadcasting 
Company telecast did not have so large an 
audience as the concurrent attractions on 
the two other television networks, 

While Miss Krall was singing the tender 
Un bel di, from Puccini’s Madam Butterfly, 
more earthy entertainment was being offered 
by the National Broadcasting Co. and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

On NBC, Peter Gunn was engaaged in 
a pistol duel with a hoodlum who had shot 
Gunn's girl friend. On CBS, at the same 
time, Danny Thomas and Desi Arnaz were 
simulating concern over their wives’ shop- 
ping sprees. 

Soon afterward the “Voice of Firestone” 
faded out gently with the singing of Auld 
Lang Syne, Perhaps. something can be done 
before next fall to obtain a new lease for the 
program. If not, Monday night. should be 
remembered as a time when commercial tele- 
vision crassly shrugged off not only quality 
but also tradition. 





Seeing for One’s Seif About Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New: Jersey. Mr. 
President, an article from the Bergen - 
Evening Record of May 26 concerns it- 
self with the appearance of three young 
leaders in the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties before the senior class of 
Hackensack High School in New Jersey. 
I think this is of significant interest, 

It is noteworthy to notice the change 
that has come about in the last few 
years in relation to participation in poli- 
tics. It was not so long ago that we 
found the businessman, the banker, the 
housewife evincing very little interest in 
the political field. But a revolution in 
thinking on this score has occurred. 
Today we see a recognition and accept- 
ance of the fact that politics does indeed 
touch each one of us in our daily lives 
and in a very personal way. I champion 
this kind of thinking. Surely, we in 
this enlightened age have a real need to 
study and to practice politics. For poli- 
tics means the conduct of government 
and obviously this is the concern of 
every one. So it is particularly heart- 
warming to me to see the interest ex- 
hibited by our young leaders in the po- 
litical field and by our high school boys 
and girls. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SEeeInc For ONESELF ABouT PoLiITics 


What those three people said at Hacken- 
sack High School the other day about poli- 
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tics may not be so important as the people 
themselves. 

The subject under discussion: “Is Politics 
A Dirty Word?” The audience was the 
senior class. The speakers were Joanne 
Eddy, Mary.Alice Moss, and William De Lo- 
renzo, Jr. Had they been, let’s say, State 
Senator Walter H. Jones, Democratic State 
Committeeman Herman P. J. Hoffmann, and 
Freeholder Director E. Merrill Seaberg they 
might have expounded more profoundly, but 
they might not have been so convincing. 
Mr. Jones, Mr. Hoffmann, and Mr. Seaberg, 
estimable gentlemen all, are nevertheless 
officeholders, and may be presumed to have 
a vested interest in politics and its reputa- 
tion. Furthermore, they are no longer boys. 

Miss Eddy, Mrs. Moss, and Mr. De Lorenzo 
hold no paid political jobs. They are in 
politics, so to speak, for the kicks. In addi- 
tion, they are not so long out of school 
themselves that they cannot remember 
when they presumed all politicians were 
villains. Miss Eddy is an industrious, effec- 
tive toiler for many good causes, among 
them the Republican Party. Mrs. Moss is a 
young woman with a great deal of intelli- 
gence and spunk, and is one of the Demo- 
cratic Party’s best advertisements. Mrs. De 
Lorenzo is one of our more alert and intelli- 
gent young Republicans. They are the sort 
of people one likes to see in politics. To an 
audience of high school seniors they must 
have been thormughly believeable. 


This message about the validity of politics 
as a personal concern is a lot more impor- 
tant than it sometimes gets credit for. be- 
ing. Lately a good many people have been 
delivering it. Businessmen are telling or- 
ganizations of other businessmen that they 
have to get into politics. Professional men, 
housewives, craftsmen all are being told they 
cannot just stand around and criticize. But 
the best place to preach the sermon is to 
the people who will be called to do the job 
in the years ahead. If the community’s 
young people get the idea that politics is 
smelly, dingy, unwholesome, then the smelly 
and unwholesome people are going to take 
charge. The best convincer is to see fine, 
young people taking part in politics and 
Government and enjoying itt. A great deal 
depends on who preaches the sermon. 





Legislative Record of Gov. Abraham A. 
Ribicoff, of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of today regarding the splendid legisla- 
tive record of Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff 
in the session of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Assembly which has just ended. The 
legislative program recommended by 
Governor Ribicoff this year is an out- 
standing example of practical reform 
and good government. I know of few 
legisla‘ive sessions in any State which in 
any year have achieved such a record of 
accomplishment. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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SWEEPING REFORM WoN BY Risicorr—HarT- 
ForD LEGISLATORS Pass VIRTUALLY ALL 
MEASURES REQUESTED IN INAUGURAL 


(By Richard H. Parke) 


HartFrorD, June 3.—The Connecticut Gen- 
eral Assembly worked tonight to dispose of 
nearly 200 bills before the adjournment dead- 
line, set by law at midnight. 

The last-minute legislation was largely 
routine. The biennial assembly, under Dem- 
ocratic Control for the first time since 1876, 
already had approved sweeping statewide 
reforms in its 5-month session. : 

It gave Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff, Demo- 
crat, virtually all the major governmental 
reorganization measures he requested in his 
inaugural message last January. 

These included: 

Abolition of the State’s system of town and 
city courts, dating to 1639, and its replace- 
ment by a State circuit court system, effec- 
tive January 1, 1961. 

Abolition of county government, dating to 
1666, and the assumption of its powers by 
the State, effective October 1, 1960. 

Authorization for a $346 million bond issue 
to finance a 4-year State highway construc- 
tien program. The bill includes provision 
for State acquisition of five Hartford area 
bridges, two of which would be made toll 
free. 

Approval of a $57 million bond issue for 
capital improvements and payment of State 
building grants to towns. 

Approval of the diversion of about $21 mil- 
lion a year from the State highway fund to 
the -general fund. Governor Ribicoff had 
warned that the diversion was required to 
avoid tax increases. 

Approval of a $536 million appropriations 
bill that included a $457 million general fund 
budget for the 1959-61 biennium. 


OTHER MAJOR LEGISLATION 


Other major legislation to win passage in- 
cluded a reorganization of the State health 
department. The assembly also voted to 
continue the State education grants to the 
towns of $21 a pupil. 

However, the Ribicoff administration suf- 
fered a few setbacks. One, ironically, was in 
the field of highway safety with which the 
Governor has long been identified. Demo- 
cratic-sponsored bills that would have estab- 
lished a uniform traffic ticket, maximum 
speed limits and standardized accident re- 
port forms were defeated. 

The Governor also was unsuccessful in 
obtaining approval for an expanded unem- 
ployment compensation bill. The bill, a key 
administration measure, finally was passed 
but suffered crippling amendments. About 
all it provides for is a $5 increase in the 
present $40 weekly benefit pay. 

The session was marked by many close 
votes. The Democrats control the senate by 
29 to 7, but have only a 140 to 138 margin 
in the House. The highway bond issue bill 
passed by only one vote and the appropria- 
tions measure by only two. 

Political observers gaye much of the credit 
for the Democratic victories to John M. 
Bailey, the State leader, who worked closely 
with legislative leaders throughout the ses- 
sion. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 99 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


, OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I am inserting 


into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp an article appearing in the Seat- 

tle (Wash.) Times of November 18, 1957, 

entitled “Two Parks Posted as ‘Unsafe’ ”: 
Two PaRKs POSTED aS “UNSAFE” 


Ravenna Playfield will be unusable for 
at least a year because of the north trunk 
sewer break, Paul V. Brown, park superin- 
tendent, said today. 

The field, Brown said, is in danger of pol- 
lution from raw sewage flowing down the 
creek bed in Cowen and Ravenna Parks. 
The playfield is at the southeast corner of 
Ravenna Park. 

The playfield also is being used as a stag- 
ing area for heavy construction equipment 
working on a bypass sewer line around the 
cave-in in Ravenna Boulevard near 16th 
Avenue NE. 

BYPASS INVOLVED 

Engineers plan to build a temporary by- 
pass line, which will cross.the playground’s 
ball field on the surface. A permanent by- 
pass, to be built later, will go under the 
playfield. 

“I think we had better face up to the fact 
that the playfield will be put out of com- 
mission by this work for at least a year,” 
Brown said. Z 

Cowen and Ravenna Parks were being 
posted today as unsafe by the Seattle-King 
County health department. 

Sewage which ordinarily would go into 
the broken north trunk sewer was being 
diverted into the open creek bed in the parks, 

STREAM 3 FEET WIDE 

At some places in the parks, the stream 
was 3 feet wide. 

Brown said the use of both parks will be 
restricted, both by the polluted stream and 
by construction of the bypass line. 





World Peace Through Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I introduced a measure, House 
Resolution 267, expressing the sense of 
the House of Representatives with re- 
spect to determinations of whether cer- 
tain disputes involving the United States 
are subject to the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the International Court of Jus- 
tice. 

My resolution to strengthen the Inter- 
national Court of Justice will remove one 
of the major roadblocks which keeps it 
from being really effective. This Court 
is, indeed, the weakest link in the chain 
that is the United Nations. 

Under an amendment sponsored by 
Senator Connally some years ago, the 
United States maintains the right to de- 
cide whether or not a question shall go 
before the Court. But this cuts two 
ways, and less than half of the 81 nations 
which are members of the United Na- 
ions accept the Court’s jurisdiction. 
The Soviet Union and the nations dem- 
inated by it are prominent among 
those nations which do not accept the 
Court’s jurisdiction. I do not think our 
national interest is served by standing 
with the Soviet Union in this matter. 
By staying out of the Court we 
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strengthen the will of the Soviet Union 
to stay out, and issues in which we are 
vitally interested and would like to have 
the Court deal with cannot come before 
it in the present situation. 

Of course, I realize that this is a mat- 
ter which ultimately must be decided by 
the Senate of the United States, but if 
will certainly be of assistance to the Sen- 
ate to have the House of Representatives 
to express its view. 

This whole matter is of great interest 
to the Department of State and it is 
significant that President Eisenhower 
told the Congress this year, in his state 
of the Union message, that— 

All peoples are sorely tired of the fear, 
destruction and the waste of war. * * * It 
is my purpose to intensify efforts during the 
coming 2 years in seeking ways to supple- 
ment the procedures of the United Nations 
and other bodies with similar objectives, to 
the end that the rule of law may replace 
the rule of force in the affairs of nations. 
Measures toward this end will be proposed 
later, including a reexamination of our own 
relation to the International Court of 
Justice. 


One of the country’s leading propon- 
ents of a change in our present relation- 
ship with the, International Court of 
Justice is Charles S. Rhyne, chairman, 
Committee on World Peace Through 
Law of the American Bar Association, 
and a past president of the ABA. I am 
delighted to have a letter from Mr. 
Rhyne in which he says— 

The American Bar Association in 1947 
adopted a resolution favoring the idea you 
are now sponsoring. Our Committee on 
World Peace Through Law will certainly 
bring your rsolution to the attention of 
others who are working on the subject. 

We do hepe you will push your resolution 
with vigor as it is a most essential thing 
that the self-determination clause be elimi- 
nated from our acceptance of the compul- 
sory jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice in order that we can provide 
leadership towards world peace through law. 


I am including the text of my resolu- 
tion, the text of Mr. Rhyne’s letter, and 
the text of the concluding statement 
by Mr. Rhyne at the regional conference 
in Dallas, Tex., April 29, 1959, of the 
Committee on World Peace Through 
Law of the American Bar Association: 

HovsE RESOLUTION 267 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the determination of 
whether an international dispute to which 
the United States is a party involves matters 
which are essentially within the domesitc 
jurisdiction of the United States, and is 
therefore not within the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the International Court of Justice, 
should be made by the Court itself rather 
than by the United States; and that any pro- 
vision of law or resolution to the contrary 
should be repealed or otherwise nullified. 

RuyYNEB, Mottin, Connor & RHYNE, 

Washington, D.C., May 27,1959. 
Mr. Harris B. McDowELL, Jr., 
House Office Building, \ 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MCDOWELL: I am very pleased to 
receive your letter of May 25 and the copy 
of House Resolution 267. The American Bar 
Association in 1947 adopted a resolution fav- 
oring the idea you are now sponsoring.’ Our 
committee on world peace through law will 
certainly bring your resolution to the atten- 
tion of others who are working on the sub- 
ject. 
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We do hope you will push your resolution 
with vigor as it is a most essential thing that 
the self-determination clause be eliminated 
from our acceptance of the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice in order that we can provide leader- 
ship toward world peace through law. 

I enclose a paper summarizing the findings 
of five national regional conferences of law- 
yers in this field. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES S. RHYNE,. 





CONCLUDING STATEMENT BY CHARLES S. RHYNE, 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE ON WORLD PEACE 
THROUGH LAW OF AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIA- 
TION AT .REGIONAL CONFERENCE, DALLAS, 
Tex., APRIL 29, 1959 


This historic inquiry is the first time a 
nationwide representative group of lawyers 
has ever come to grips with the problem of 
creating legal machinery and procedures for 
nations to use in deciding international dis- 
putes by law instead of by violence. 

This is the final meeting of the five re- 
gional meetings called by the American Bar 
Association for the purpose of obtaining the 
views of the leading lawyers of America on 
how the rule of violence, terror, and fear 
can be replaced by the rule of law in the 
control of the fate of the world. Many of 
you lawyers, and other lawyers at these con- 
ferences, have come hundreds of miles at 
your personal expense to make your con- 
tribution toward a solution of mankind's 
No. 1 problem—how to achieve and maintain 
world peace. 

As was stated in San Francisco, to have 
hired this group of lawyers to study this 
problem and travel to five cities to give 
their opinions upon its solution would have 
cost more than $1 million if paid for at usual 
rates. But all of you have for your com- 
pensation the satisfaction of serving man- 
kind in seeking the answer to the problem 
of peace—an answer so difficult that it has 
eluded man since the dawn of civilization. 
The attendance and the helpful contribu- 
tions made at these meetings prove again 
the great dedication of our profession to 
public service in America. Certain it is that 
no other group or profession exceeds ours 
in that service.. My pride in you and for you 
knows no bounds. 

We have started from’ the premise that the 
rule of law has achieved order and stability 
within nations and could do the same be- 
tween nations if but given a chance. We 
began our inquiry with background working 
papers prepared by international law ex- 
perts recording past experience. We then 
stretched our minds to encompass the new 
horizons of the new world that science and 
technology have created in this ever ad- 
vancing and changing 20th century. We 
have envisioned the ways and means whereby 
the great new miracles of our day can be 
harnessed through legal procedures and in- 
stitutions for man’s benefit rather than his 
death. 

With full realization that the unprece- 
dented dangers of today create overwhelm= 
ing public support for any idea which will 
prevent war, we have sought to develop plans 
and programs whereby the rule of law can 
bring about the same order, stability and 
peace internationally which it has already 
created nationally. 

We have at these five regional conferences, 
after most careful consideration, decided that 
the rule of law can justifiably be raised as a 
new standard of decency in international re- 
lations. We have further decided to back 
this standard to the hilt as a means whereby 
world peace can be achieved and maintained. 
We have done this knowing full well that 
years and decades of hard labor are ahead of 
us before this goal can be realized. The ab- 
sence of law in the world community is in- 
deed the greatest gap in the growing struc- 
ture of civilization. To fill that gap, or vac- 
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uum, is no easy task.. The path to success 
is strewn with many pitfalls and immense 
difficulties. We face up to the job that must 
be done knowing that no other group or pro- 
fession has, or will, or in fact should assume, 
a@ responsibility equal to ours in translating 
the idea of world rule of law into reality. 
Lawyers in centuries of effort have created 
the legal rules and institutions and pro- 
cedures which exist now; lawyers of this and 
other nations are the logical group to do this 
new work of creating a “lawful” world. 

People everywhere are hoping and search- 
ing and praying for some way to avoid the 
holocaust of missile-atomic war. They know 
that history teaches that every arms race 
since the world began has exploded into war 
by design or accident. They watch the cur- 
rent ever-accelerating arms buildup and 
fear that war is as certain as tomorrow’s 
sunrise unless a great leap forward is made 
on peace machinery. World peace through 
law offers the greatest potential of any idea 
yet advanced to avoid self-destruction by 
mankind. The law’s proven capacity in 
achieving and maintaining order and sta- 
bility within nations augurs well for its 
success if used between nations. 

Lawyers at these regional meetings have 
signified their willingness to lead the way 
in a great crusade to inform and unite the 
people of the world in support of this great 
idea. I sincerely believe that once the peo- 
ple realize what a world controlled by the 
rule of law means, nothing will stop the for- 
ward movement of this idea from general 
concept to reality. An idea can be more 
powerful than an atom and nothing can 
deny an idea whose time has come. The 
time of this idea is on its way. What we 
have done here should hasten the arrival 
of that great day. We have stepped across 
the frontiers in law to keep pace with the 
changed needs of our era. 

While our goal may to some seem over- 
ambitious, let us remind them that it is not 
beyond the capacity of those to whom our 
plea for action is addressed—the people of 
the world. 

When law replaces weapons in the control 
of the fate of humanity our lawyers’ mis- 
sion will have been completed. In a world 
ruled by law man can walk in freedom, in 
dignity and in peace. 

It was President Ross L. Malone’s idea that 
we call in the leading lawyers of the USA, 
as we have done in these five meetings. His 
idea has proved sound and has worked out 
in a most inspiring way. Lawyers who have 
come in a little doubtful have gone out as 
evangelists for the cause of world- peace 
through law. 

Aside from current United States of Amer- 
ica meetings, lawyers in over 70 nations have 
been contacted and nearly all have offered 
their enthusiastic support, and it is most 
interesting to note that they have often 
reported that they are organizing to stir the 
grassroots in their nations as we are here. 

I would summarize the opinions expressed 
by the more than 250 lawyers at our five 
regional conferences as follows: 

1, A world conference of lawyers should be 
held. To make it a true world conference, 
Iron Curtain lawyers should be invited. 
Lawyers from behind the Iron Curtain can- 
not hurt us by advancing their ideas, and 
we might make a dent on their thinking. 

2. International regional conferences in 
Latin-America, Asia, Africa and Europe 
should be held-to lay the groundwork for 
the world,conference. 

3. The world conference should concen- 
trate chiefly upon how to get more inter- 
national disputes into court—the existing 
International Court of Justice and new cir- 
cuit or regional courts. Consideration 
should be given to urging the world court to 
sit at the seat of the United Nations in New 
York and_also, all over the world. 

4. The world conference should consider 
how to expand ‘and improve procedures for 


settlement of disputes in the business field 
by extending world court jurisdiction to in- 
dividuals and by encouraging the use of more 
legal rules in commercial arbitrations. 

5. The world conference should lay down 
and express adherence to legal procedures, 
institutions and principles, but not attempt 
to write detailed legal rules on any subject. 
It should concentrate upon increased use 
of courts and arbitration bodies, with ap- 
plication of existing law, rather than try to 
draft new treaties which might bog dele- 
gates down in detail and differences, All 
lawyers should be able to agree now upon 
the general concept of applying law in ju- 
dicial tribunals and ways and means of en- 
couraging its increased use in international 
disputes.* At future world conferences, 
through working committees between con- 
ferences, spadework on treaties to build new 
legal Tules in many fields could be_carried 
out on an extensive scale. 

6. The mere fact of holding the first 
world conference of lawyers in all history 
would be a tremendous event of world-wide 
impact. Lawyers have never worked to- 
gether in this way on this subject before 
and all seem stirred at the prospects of 
worthwhile accomplishments. 

7. Attendance should be limited to prac- 
ticing lawyers and teachers of law so as to 
eliminate Government officials who might 
be reluctant to criticize or change the status 
quo. 

8. A world law day and a world law year 
should be considered to coordinate and fur- 
ther lawyer effort on this program. A clear- 
inghouse of ideas, programs, and experience 
on an international scale should be cre- 
ated. 

9. If Russian lawyers will not cooperate 
this should not be allowed to veto this ef- 
fort toward a lawful world. The effort will 
be a great-success without Russian partici- 
pation. If all nations other than the Red 
bloc use law in courts to decide inter- 
national disputes, Russia’s propaganda claim 
of being a civilized nation will be defeated 
in the area of world public opinion—an 
area she so assiduously seeks to influence 
by her extensive propaganda. 

10. The U.S. Senate’s Connally reserva- 
tion which presently limits the usefulness 
of the International Court of Justice must 
be repealed before we can go much further 
with any program for world peace through 
law. Under the Connally reservation the 
United States sits as a judge of the world 
court’s jurisdiction in each case filed against 
the United States and decides whether the 
case involves an international or domestic 
issue even though the United Nations Char- 
ter prohibits the Court from exercising jur- 
isdiction over domestic issues. This U.S. 
Senate distrust has been a major factor in 
reducing the Court’s prestige and usefulness 
to the point that it has had only 11 cases 
to decide in 13 years. 

Lawyers from other nations say our talk 
of a world ruled by law is hollow when we 
ourselves do not accept that thesis. As the 
greatest users of the rule of law nationally, 
the U.S. Senate must by this repeal action 
prove that we trust the rule of law inter- 
nationally. Such leadership on our part 
is essential and here only the U.S. Senate 
can act to encourage, or block through 
inaction, progress toward the rule of law 
in the world. 

11. A tremendous grassroots educational 
proagram is essential. Most lawyers believe 
that there is yet no real comprehension in 
the public’s mind of what this program is 
all about. All State and local bar associa- 
tions, law schools, civic and other organiza- 
tions, including the Junior Bar Conference 
and the American Law Student Association, 
should be requested to help in this educa- 
tional program. 

12. The grassroots information program 
should spotlight that it is essential to ex- 
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ercise our national sovereignty for survival 
to offset the claim that we are giving up 
sovereignty. This emphasis upon use of 
sovereignty to*build a lawful world into 
the vacuum which now exists internation- 
ally is all important to a correct under- 
standing of the program for world peace 
through law. 

13. World government is impossible in to- 
day’s world, but this program of applica- 
tion of the rule of law in courts, and build- 
ing new law in the world community is a 
practical and attainable forward step toward 
a peaceful world. 

14, This lawyers’ crusade to create a law- 
ful world should be financed by private not 
government money. It should be a lawyer- 
to-lawyer-to-people program in the hope 
that the people will persuave governments 
to adopt it. 

15. We should do all we can to strengthen 
the United Nations by urging increased ap- 
Plication of, and adherence to, the rule of 
law in the deliberations and actions of all 
of its bodies and agencies. 





Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a most 
thoughtful article published in the cur- 
rent issue“of Commonweal. In this ar- 
ticle Mr. John Bresnan of the Ford 
Foundation sketches out most effec- 
tively the problems which must be re- 
solved in our-foreign aid program and 
the clear opportunities which present 
themselves to this and other nations of 
the free world. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
oRD, as follows: 

FOREIGN Alp: Fact AND FANCY ‘* 
(By John Bresnan) 


We are now deep in that season when the 
richest nation on earth, having studied its 
finances, assessed the merits of its peti- 
tioners, and calculated the prospect of vio- 
lence should they be refused, determines 
the scale of its benevolences for the com- 
ing year. By summer the representatives 
of thre people will have settled on something 
on the order of 1 percent of the national 
income, and the United States will have 
@ mutual security program for some months 
more. 

It is a familiar process: It will produce 
@ familiar program. But not a successful 
program. 

As it is now constituted, the foreign aid 
program cannot,possibly succeed. With 5 
percent of the Federal budget, an assort- 
mnt of civil servants is charged with noth- 
ing less than strengthening allied armies 
and, among the poorer nations of the world, 
maintaining economic stability, raising 
standards of living, heading off Communist 
subversion, promoting democracy, and as- 
suring ourselves and our allies of continued 
access to essential raw materials. It does 
not take much familiarity with such matters 
to bring one to realize that with so little, 
it is not possible to do so much. We have 
overrated our foreign aid program—and un- 
derrated the need for foreign aid. Some 
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year we must redress the balance, or events 
will have passed the program by. 

What would a feasible foreign aid pro- 
gram look like? And what would it take to 
produce it? We shall not know precisely 
until we have tried, but the experience of 
the years since World War II has been 
enough to suggest some answers. 

We must, to begin with, end the practice 
of incorporating in a single program 
everything from cooperative weapon devel- 
opment with our NATO allies to our annual 
contribution to the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund. Stronger armies and higher 
living standards are related matters, but 
they are not at all the same, and legislating 
for them as if they were has caused mis- 
understanding at home and mistrust abroad. 
It has also badly misstated the problem of 
financing the two. This problem is not 
how to divide an appropriation between 
military and economic aid; it is how to 
determine the independent need for each 
and where, out of our whole economy, to 
find the funds to meet them both. 

The present U.S. foreign aid program is, 
of course, predominantly a military aid 
program, Of the $3.9 billion originally pro- 
posed for next year, $1.6 billion appears in 
the major national security section of the 
President’s budget and would go for direct 
military assistance—planes, tanks, guns— 
chiefly to nations defined by formal treaty 
as our allies. Another $835 million, listed 
under the head of “economic and technical 
development” in the international section of 
the budget, would go to enable 12 of these 
allies, the poorest, to maintain their large 
military establishments; known as defense 

support, this money pays indirectly for their 
soldiers’ wages, food, and clothing. 

Thus a minimum of 62 percent of the 
President’s program would be allocated for 
military purposes. And if the military aid 
figure is increased to $2 billion, as a Presi- 
dential study committee has urged it should 
be, or if Congress reduces the economie aid 
figure, as it usually does, the military por- 
tion of the program would end up being 
much higher. In the last fiscal year, some 
80 percent of the funds obligated or re- 
served under the mutual security program 
went for direct military assistance and de- 
fense support. 

The last administration report on the aid 
program called military assistance as im- 
portannt to U.S. national defense as ex- 
penditures for our own forces. The same 
can be said for defense: support funds, and 
it is time that the Congress and the public 
began to conisder this assistance along with 
our national defense needs at budget time. 

If our military and paramilitary aid were 
viewed in this light, it seems likely that we 
would..come to question more seriously the 
extent to which we are directing this and to 
some of our poorer allies. Figures on direct 
military assistance are made public only on 
a regional basis, not for individual coun- 
tries, but the defense support allotments in- 
dicate where the emphasis has gone in the 
poorer nations. Almost half these funds 
went last year to only two nations: Korea 
and Vietnam. Other large sums went to Na- 
tionalist China, Pakistan, Spain, and Turkey. 
The remainder was distributed among 
Greece, Iran, Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, and 
the Philippines. 

The primary basis for judging this military 
aid is, of course, the military capability of 
the Russian-Chinese bloc, the likelihood of 
armed attack on these countries, and the role 
that local armies would be expected to play 
in their defense. The Draper Committee 
which is reviewing this matter for the Presi- 
dent began its list of preliminary conclusions 
by stating that “the Communist military 
threat is greater than ever,” and the infor- 
mation on the public record amply supports 
this judgment. It remains a question, how- 
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ever, whether it is local armies or the power 
of the United States that is the main factor 
in the defense of some of these areas. 

The question has special significance be- 
cause of the international politics that are 
involved. The Draper Committee itself was 
in part an administration response to criti- 
cisms leveled against military aid to eco- 
nomically underdeveloped countries by eight 
members of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee., They told the President in a 
letter last August: 

“Overemphasis on’ military assistance has 
tended unavoidably to involve the United 
States in situations in which our aid may 
have contributed to the maintenance in 
power of regimes which have lacked broad 
support within the countries we have as- 
sisted. It has helped to create a militaristic 
image of the United States which is a dis- 
tortion -of our national character. It has 
distracted attention, energy, and perhaps 
economic aid from more pressing problems. 
And, finally, we believe military assistance by 
its very nature tends to create and then to 
perpetuate military hierarchies which even 
in the most well-developed countries may 
endanger the very values of individual free- 
dom which we seek to safeguard.” 

Harsh words from the chief Senate sup- 
porters of the mutual security program, 
they may yet have their effect. The Draper 
committee has defended past arms aid to 
Asian nations on the Communist periphery 
on the ground that without it their own 
direct defenses and our own position beyond 
our shores would have little substance short 
of a major nuclear effort. And it has argued 
that the large forces far beyond the capacity 
of these countries to maintain need to be 
supported in Korea, Taiwan, and Vietnam, 
since they are not even formally at peace 
with the Communist power they face. But 
it has also acknowledged that changes and 
modifications in certain of the military as- 
sistance programs can be justified. And it 
has underlined the importance of bringing 
these about by stating as its second major 
judgment that the Communist economic 
and political threat and capabilities are 
expanding. 

Unfortunately, the changes and modifica- 
tions are not likely to come about in any 
substantial degree for quite some time. 
Certainly there is little public pressure for it. 
Congress could reduce funds but could not 
take the constructive steps that would ease 
the impact of the change on friendly coun- 
tries and allies. Considerable initiative must 
come from within the executive branch, and 
it seems ill-prePared for the effort that would 
be required. 


In any case, thereis no blinking the fact 
that a military: aid program of substantial 
size is going to have to be maintained. And 
there is no avoiding the corollary that our 
economic aid will have to be greatly ex- 
panded if we are to stand before the peoples 
of the world as a nation with compassion 
for the poor as well as mistrust for inter- 
national communism. 

Not only this, but the increased economic 
aid will have to be offered on a more 
straightforward basis than is much of our 
assistance at the present time. One-third of 
the capital funds we are now making avail- 
able directly to other countries is offered 
only on an emergency basis or in accordance 
with anti-Communist strategy. Much of the 
$272 million in special assistance funds 
being sought by the President for next year 
is already earmarked for grants-in-aid to 
Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, and Sudan, Jordan, 
and West Berlin. And another $200 million 
is being sought for contingencies, such as 
those produced by the Middle East crisis this 
past year. By comparison, the President is 
asking for only $700 million for development 
loans. ; 
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This emphasis on short-run interests in 
our economic aid program, added to our 
relatively greater emphasis on military aid 
in the first place, has obscured the fact that 
the American people are capable of acting 
out of a spirit of generosity. In India it has 
resulted in a certain preference among the 
public for Russian rather than American 
assistance. In the Philippines it has moved 
the Secretary of Foreign Affairs to complain 
that adherence to democratic principles 
seems to be a liability so far as getting 
U.S. economic aid is concerned. 

It even has obscured the American peo- 
ple’s capacity for generosity from them- 
selves. The view is often expressed in Con- 
gress that public support for military aid 
will carry the economic aid program 
through, but it is clear by now that this 
notion has backfired. It is a public asked 
to think of mutual security in narrow terms, 
a@ public urged to approve a foreign aid pro- 
gram out of fear of communism rather than 
out of a sincere desire to assist needy na- 
tions, that fails to see the point of foreign 
economic assistance. 

It is at least possible that what the Ameri- 
can public has not been persuaded to do out 
of immediate interest, it would be willing 
to do for a greater purpose. Pope Pius 
XII, a few months before his death, spoke 
of economic assistance to the poorer nations 
as a program which the united voices of 
conscience and broad interest urge to be 
undertaken without loss of time. Seeking 
the American people’s support for foreign 
economic aid on this basis would require 
raising the level of public discussion sub- 
stantially above where it has been for the 
past few years. 

Recent discussion has tended to center 
on such issues as trade versus aid, grants 
versus loans, hard loans versus soft. It has 
helped to clarify these issues and so it has 
been useful, but the issues themselves have 
been of only secondary importance. Econ- 
omists and others will long dispute how 
we might best accomplish our purposes. 
Only the people, with the help of their po- 
litical leaders, can decide what their pur- 
poses are. 

It would have to be clear that U.S. eco- 
nomic aid will not necessarily prevent the 
spread of communism, maintain the sta- 
bility of nations, promote democracy, or win 
friends for the American people, although 
over the long run it will produce conditions 
in which all these are more likely to be ac- 
complished than they are at present. 


Our aid, by lifting them out of destitu- 
tion and hopelessness, could bring some peo- 
ple to the point at which revolution .would 
seem possible and desirable for the first 
time. It could bring them to the point of 
hoping but, because the rate of improve- 
ment of their living standards is bound to 
be very low, not to the point of much satis- 
faction. 

Our aid would not guarantee communal 
peace, because many of the poorest nations 
are also among the newest, and it is much 
too early to tell whether some of them have 
the basis for a viable political community. 
At present some are faced with internal 
issues, racial or regional, which, it seems, 
could tear them apart no matter how well-off 
they might be. : 

We must not make the mistake, either, of 
supposing there is any necessary relation be- 
tween economic growth and democratic po- 
litical development. Our aid, especially 
when it is of a spectacular sort, may imply 
American support of a particular govern- 
ment. But there is only one Way to pro- 
mote democracy as a form of government 
among the new nations,'and that is to 
practice it more fully at home while seek- 
ing to wear down the considerable cultural 
barriers that stand between us and the peo- 
ple of these nations. 
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To hope that economic aid will quickly 
win us friends would be equally naive. The 
relationship of giver and receiver is never 
an easy one, and the best we can do is to 
internationalize much of our increased giv- 
ing. Apart from drawing out the capital 
of other countries, chiefly our NATO al- 
lies, this would make it easier for others to 
accept our generosity. It is not necessarily 
an advantage to have-a “made in America” 
stamp on our every grant and loan. 

It will be quite enough, in fact, to look 
for our economic aid to produce economic 
development. That alone is no easy thing, 
and to bring it about in a very large part 
of the world is certain to require funds 
on a very large scale, probably over a very 
long period of time. No one really knows 
how much or for how long, because there 
is litle experience to show the way. There 
have been fewer false starts in sending rock- 
ets into orbit than there will be in bring- 
ing nations to the point of self-sustained 
economic growth. Economists estimate 
conservatively that it may require $3 to $4 
a year for decades to come. 

This is about 1 percent of the annual 
income of the United States and its Euro- 
pean allies, and about half of the total 
would have to come from the United States 
alone. That would be at least three times 
what the United States actually paid out 
last year, and some $300 million more than 
the President requested of Congress this 
year, for the same purpose. It would 
amount to less than one-twentieth, how- 
ever, of what we are spending each year 
on arms. And it would come to only a 
portion of the increase that takes place in 
our national income almost every year. 

There is a surfeit of proposals as to how 
this sum might best be made available to 

“the poorer nations. They need not delay us 
here. It is more important that we give the 
discussion of them an air of reality by pre- 
paring ourselves to support them with 
funds. The chief obstacles to a more ef- 
fective foreign economic aid program are 
not technical ones at all but deficiencies 
of the wall. We are not uniformed about 
the poverty of the greater portion of man- 
kind; we are unmoved by it. How many 
times has it been pointed out to us that our 
children are being born to 70 years of life, 
while theirs are born to only 32? Is it pos- 
sible that we remain ignorant of the fact 
that we and the other Atlantic nations, 16 
percent of the world’s population, are receiv- 
ing 70 percent of the world’s income? 

If it is difficult to see what bonds the vast 
majority of the people of the earth can feel 
they have with us, it is still more difficult to 
see how whatever bonds that do exist can 
grow. ‘Though we often forget it, the dis- 
parities between rich and poor tend to grow 
larger unless great efforts are made to re- 
verse the trend. Even with the considerable 
redistribution of income among the Amer- 
ica people produced by the graduated in- 
come tax, great disparities of living stand- 
ards exist in the United States. 


But no such redistribution is taking place 
among nations, and no advance among the 
poor can be expected. We in the West are 
now saving more money per person every 
year—and investing it in the production of 
new wealth—than the people of many coun- 
tries are earning. In fact, the per capita in- 
come of parts of eastern and southern Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and Latin America is no 
greater today than it was centuries ago, and 
in some cases it is even lower. The reasons 
for this are not hard to find. The chief 
fruit of our technological revolution to be 
‘exported has been our medical science; 
fewer children are dying in their first year 
of life, fewer mothers of childbirth, fewer 
fathers of disease in their prime. The re- 
sult is that the poorest nations of the world 
must find the means of providing for a 
larger addition to their population each year 
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than we in the United States; their econ- 
omies must run just to stand where they 
are. 
How an economically impoverished nation 
can raise its living standards in this situa- 
tion is a harsh dilemma. Where the people 
are so poor to begin with, how can anything 
be saved for investment? Russia and China 
have shown One way—to squeeze the savings 
out of the people in the form of unremitting 
labor and continued poverty. In non-Com- 
munist countries, a growing number of non- 
Catholics see no help but to reduce the num- 
ber of children who are being born—at the 
same time that a major effort is made to 
raise productiivty. This view is deplored by 
the few Catholics who have addressed them- 
selves to the problem. They point out that 
a serious effort has not been made to raise 
living standards in the face of population 
increase. But where is the Catholic pres- 
sure for the effort? 

The serious effort must come, however. 
And the effort must be sustained, if not by 
congressional approval of a long-term pro- 
gram, then by the emergence of a climate of 
American opinion, which is the best guar- 
antor of government actfon in a democratic 
society. 

It is not surprising that the ordinary Con- 
gressman should look for help in addressing 
the public on this subject. It is a national 
question on which there must be national 
leadership of a vigor we have not seen for 
quite some time. Even that may not be 
enough. The climate of national opinion is 
not now receptive to the demands of an 
effective economic aid program, and it may 
be beyond the ability of any one man or 
group of men to change it. We may have 
to await further calamities abroad before it 
is timely to make the case. But we will not 
know whether this is so either until the 
attempt has been made. 





The Market for Dairy Products in Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted that the Senate yesterday acted 
to increase the fund for the school lunch 
program above the amount requested in 
the 1960 budget. 

If finally approved by Congress in the 
Senate-passed version, the total amount 
utilizable in this splendid school lunch 
program will be somewhat over $153 
million. 

Over the years, the establishment of 
this school lunch program in our educa- 
tional system has offered an increasingly 
important market for, dairy, as well as 
other farm commodities. Between July 
1957 and June 1958, almost 3% billion 
half-pints of fluid whole milk and 170 
million pounds of butter, cheese, ice 
cream, and nonfat dry milk solids were 
distributed to the public, elementary, and 
secondary schools. According to” esti- 
mates, an additional one-third billion 
half-pints of milk were provided in 
schools serving milk only. 

The record, I believe, fully justifies 
continued support of this program. 

Across the Nation, over 12 million boys 
and girls are now enjoying nourishing 
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lunches. In my own State of Wisconsin, 
over 228,000 students are participating, 
and it is expected that another 20,000 
will be added next year. ‘ 

We recognize, of course, that one of 
the fundamental problems facing the 
dairy industry is that of increasing con- 
sumption of dairy products. Although 
surpluses have been reduced, the remain- 
ing stockpiles continue to act as an 
economic millstone around the necks of 
our dairymen. 

The continuation and expansion of 
this program not only provides a very 
useful outlet for our surplus dairy and 
other farm products; also it is making a 
substantial contribution to better health 
for the youth of the Nation. 

In addition to these benefits today, this 
program is laying the groundwork for 
a healthier citizenry for tomorrow. Too, 
the increased consupmtion of dairy prod- 
ucts, for example, will educate these 
young folks in the desirability of estab- 
lishing the dairy habit—which will en- 
courage greater consumption of our 
healty, nutritional, dairy food for the 
future. 

In view of the fact that this is June 
Dairy Month—in which special activities 
for increasing consumption of dairy 
products are being carried on through- 
out the country—lI believe the extension 
of this school lunch program, involving 
the utilization of vast quantities of dairy 
products, is particularly fitting. 

The June edition of Agricultural Mar- 
keting, published by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, contains an informative 
article on the significance of the school 
lunch program; both to schoolchildren 
and to the farm economy. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article, entitled 
“The Market for Dairy Products in 
Schools,” by William S. Hoofnagle and 
Kenneth E. Anderson, be printed in the, 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE MARKET FOR DAIRY PropUCcTs IN SCHOOLS 
(By William S. Hoofnagle and Kenneth E. 
Anderson) 

The school lunch program, a growing part 
of the American educational system, is offer- 
ing an important market for our Nation’s 
dairy production. It is also establishing, in 
the very young, good eating habits and a 
taste for mik and other dairy products that 
might well carry over into their adult lives. 

Between July 1957 and June 1958, slightly 
under 3 billion half pints of fluid whole 
milk and 170 million pounds of butter, 
cheese, ice cream, and nonfat dry milk solids 
were delivered to public elementary and 
secondary schools having a la carte or plate 
lunch services. It is estimated that an ad- 
ditional one-third billion half pints of whole 
milk were consumed in schools serving milk 
only. 

These are the figures Agricultural Market- 
ing Service economists came up with after 
surveying some 500 representative schools 
‘with lunch facilities. Projected to include 
all 60,000 public schdols in the United States 
having lunch services, these statistics irndi- 
cate the size of the overall school market for 
dairy as well as other farm food products. 

(Not in the sample, but estimated on the 
basis of an earlier study, were some 19,000 
additional schools serving; milk only. Public 
schools having neither lunch nor milk serv- 
ice in 1957-58 numbered approximately 
27,000.) 
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As the school population increases and as 
the trend toward lunch-at-school continues. 
more and more food service facilities are 
being built into new schools and older 
schools are modernizing their facilities to 
accommodate lunch programs. 

The school market for farm food products 
is thus expanding in two directions—through 
a rapidly growing school population and 
through a broadening of food service facili- 
ties. The effects of this expansion will be 
felt all through the agricultural system, from 
the producers and processors of fruits and 
vegetables to the livestock and dairy farmers. 
The greatest market potential, however, is 
offered to the dairy industry whose products 
already account for 45 percent (in terms of 
wholesale value) of the foods served at pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools. 

Last year, enough fluid milk was dis- 
tributed at the 60,000 schools having plate 
and a la carte lunch services to provide 154 
half-pint units to every child in attendance. 

This consumption of fresh fluid milk was 
matched by an equally impressive amount 

‘of processed dairy products—butter, cheese, 
ice cream, and nonfat dry milk solids. 

Almost 63 million pounds of butter, do- 
nated almost entirely from Government 
stocks, were distributed to school food serv- 
ice facilities last year. This came to about 
3 pounds per child—a substantial amount 
when one stops to consider that for the 
civilian population as a whole per capita 
butter consumption averaged only 8.4 pounds 
in 1958. 

Large quantities of cheese also were in- 
cluded in public school menus during 1957-— 
58. Often served in sandwiches and prepared 
dishes, more than 37 million pounds of 
cheese, mostly processed, were used. All told, 
in schools having a lunch service, each child 
in attendance had available an average of 1.8 
pounds of cheese. 

Ice cream, always a favorite dessert on any 
menu, was another popular school lunch 
item. During the survey period more than 
54 million pounds of ice cream went to public 
school feeding programs. On a per capita 
basis, 2.5 pounds of ice cream were consumed 
by the school market. 

Although nonfat dry milk solids were used 
by schools in rather large amounts, only 
minor quantities were reconstituted for 
drinking as a beverage. It was used chiefly 
in food preparation. Between July 1957 and 
June 1958 about 16 million pounds of nonfat 
dry milk were delivered to public schools in 
the United States. Averaged out, this came 
to 0.1 pound per child. 

This then is the current dairy market in 
schools having feeding facilities. There are, 
however, within this market wide differences 
in the quantities of the various dairy prod- 
ucts used. These differences show up in a 
comparison of schools participating in the 
national school lunch program and those not 
participating. 

For example, lunch program schools had a 
75 percent higher per capita milk consump- 
tion than schools not under the program. 
They also used much larger quantities of 
cheese. But nonparticipating schools used 
twice as much cottage cheese and half again 
as much ice cream on a per capita basis as 
participating schools. 

Dairy products moving to both participat- 
ing and nonpraticipating schools had a 
wholesale market value of $267 million. 

On a per child basis, $12.43 worth of dairy 
products was made available to public schools 
with food services. Fluid milk, of course, ac- 
counted for most of this. Its share came to 
$8.94. Butter averaged $1.67; ice cream, 79 
cents; cheese, 70 cents; and the average for 
all other processed items totaled 33 cents. 

The value of dairy products delivered to 
public schools serving lunches was highest 
in urban elementary schools having more 
than 300 pupils, in areas where family in- 
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comes were less than $4,000, and in schools 
participating in the national school lunch 
program. 

products accounted for almost half 
(45 cents) of the wholesale value of every 
dollar’s worth of food used by public schools 
having a lunch service during the 1957-1958 
survey year. Fluid whole milk was valued at 
32 cents; butter at 6 cents; ice cream, almost 
3 cents; and natural and processed cheese, 
2% cents. Nonfat dry milk solids, cream, 
chocolate drink, cottage cheese, and evap- 
orated milk accounted for the remaining 144 
cents. 

The value of dairy products used by schools 
participating in the national school lunch 
program averaged 6 cents more per child than 
in nonparticipating schools having lunch 
service. 

Almost 20 percent of the total value of 
all dairy products delivered to the school 
lunch market was directly donated from Fed- 
eral surplus supplies. Butter accounted for 
67 percent of the dairy donations; cheese, 27 
percent; and nonfat dry milk solids, 6 per- 
cent. 

Of the total value of all donated foods, 
butter accounted for almost 39 percent and 
other dairy products for 19 percent. 

Fluid whole milk still represents a major 
portion of the value of all dairy products 
utilized in public schools serving lunches. 
Approximately $192 million was spent for 
fluid milk during the survey period. How- 
ever, a portion of the cost was borne by the 
Federal Government. 

Purchases of dairy products were made 
almost exclusively from local processors and 
wholesalers. Buying practices included the 
use of competitive bids, placing orders with 
route salesmen, personal selection, or tele- 
phone orders. Small schools generally used 
the more personal method. 

As might be expected, larger schools (those 
with 300 or more pupils) usually asked for 
bids. Almost 50 percent of these schools 
obtained milk products locally through com- 
petitive bidding, while only 18 percent of 
the small schools used this purchasing 
method. 





How To Kill Labor Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of,the Recorp an editorial 
from the Washington Post and. Times- 
Herald of June 1, 1959, relating to labor- 
reform legislation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From -the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, June 1, 1959] 
How To Eri Labor Rerorm 


The opposition of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers to the Kennedy labor reform 
bill is as shortsighted as the condemnation 
by the AFL-CIO. Why is it that business- 
men ‘and labor leaders seem to be unable to 
rise above their narrow preoccupations to 
support labor reform legislation which is un- 
questionably in the public interest? 

The representatives of both labor and 

t know that neither side is going 
to get precisely the kind of bill that it deems 
desirable. Is it then asking too much for 
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constructive businessmen and decent union 
leaders to put aside their differences on a 
matter of national interest? 

Without the support of either labor or 
management the House counterpart of the 
Kennedy bill is not likely to get out of the 
Labor Committee despite the 90-1 vote by 
which the legislation was approved in the 
Senate. The committee does not plan to try 
to reconcile the conflicting views of its 
members until late in June, which means 
that it will be practically impossible to put a 
labor bill through the House at this session 
of Congress in the unlikely event that the 
committee agrees on one. Such temporizing- 
by the committee is an indication of dis- 
graceful failure to rise above petty political 
and labor-management squabbles, 


We do not like some parts of the Ken- 
nedy bill—particularly the sections of the so- 
called bill of rights which, it seems to us, 
try to regulate union activities in stifling de- 
tail. Furthermore, we should like to see the 
legislation strengthened to get at the serious 
abuses of some organizational picketing as 
well as secondary boycotts. Despite its de- 
fects we believe that the measure is a good 
beginning. The enactment of the Kennedy 
bill surely would be a vast improvement over 
the present prospect of yet another round of 
cynical blame-calling by both labor and 
management. . 








The Casualties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Memorial Day holiday 
which we recently celebrated opened for 
many of us the outdoor season of the 
year. Annually at this time we find our 
Nation’s families taking to the highways 
to enjoy the beauties of the country- 
side, the seashore trip, and the picnic 
areas. And this is as it should be. We 
have provided beautiful highways and 
superhighways, luxurious eating places, 
and comfortable picnic areas in abun- 
dance to tempt the homebody on to the 
road. But unfortunately we somehow 
neglect to adhere to the precautions to 
insure our own welfare in terms of pre- 
venting the horrible disasters that seem 
to go hand-in-hand with heavy traffic. 
On all sides we are reminded of this. 
But I wonder if it really gets through— 
except in such a fearful fashion to those 
of us who become a name on a casualty 
list. I was forcefully reminded of this 
in an article I read about Memorial Day 
in which it was stated “nearly 300 
Americans lost their lives.” I submit 
that we cannot emphasize this subject 
too much. We need constant re- 
minders. As the article so well puts it: 

It is going to take ever-increasing efforts 
to keep the highway casualties down when 
there are more cars and more drivers ever 
appearing to make use of them. 


This thoughtful article from the 
Woodbury Daily Times of June 1)\de- 
serves wide attention, I think, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the-article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CASUALTIES 


Memaorial Day was a beautiful day and it 
coaxed many motorists to take some kind 
of a trip during the weekend, even if he or 
she had not planned to do so. Considering 
the number of vehicles and the many driv- 
ers guiding them it is perhaps remarkable 
that there are not more serious accidents 
to report about after the holiday weekend. 

However, when nearly 300 Americans lose 
their lives over the Memorial Day holiday, 
we wonder if all this traveling is as good as 
we think it is. It is foolish to think that 
Amercans are going to let their good auto- 
moble idle in the garage on a wonderful 
weekend. They have a good car and, gen- 
erally speaking, they have a good driver, so 
why waste a fine weekend when they can 
go places over excellent highways? 

The only difficulty is that too many peo- 
ple have the same feeling at the same time. 
There is bound to be heavy traffic on nearly 
every pleasant weekend during the next sev- 
eral months and when a holiday is included 
it is much worse. It would be too much to 
expect that any such weekend would come 
and go without a casualty being reported. 
Even if all were the most careful of drivers, 
it is certain that something unusual will oc- 
‘cur to cause an accident. 

No one can expect to make the casualties 
of our highways disappear entirely, but we 
should do our best to seek a reduction of 
the terrible toll we must pay for our week- 
end traveling. We are striving to get rid 
of those who drive when drinking, and those 
who disregard the speed limits when and 
where they see fit. . 

The big trouble is that the police cannot 
be everywhere. The average motorist won't 
report another driver, no:matter what he 
does, unless there is a subsequent accident. 

Every year the paumber of motor vehicles 
on our highways*is growing. We seem to 
be frantically building new roads to accom- 
modate them, but no matter how many 
highways we build they always seem to fill 
up on weekends and holidays. It is going 
to take ever increasing efforts to keep the 
highway casualties down when there are 
more cars and more drivers ever appearing 
to make use of them. 

One thing is certain, we did not make a 
good showing over this past weekend and 
there will be experts trying to figure out the 
reason. What they find as causes will mean 
very little unless everyone who drives a car 
will try to be a little more careful on the 
next holiday weekend. We must become 
more careful or we will ultimately find our 
driving greatly restricted. 





The Independent Laboratory and 
Consultant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Dr. Foster D. Snell, of New 
York City, presented on the occasion of 
his receiving honorary membership in 
the American Institute of Chemists, at 
a dinner sponsored by the New York 
chapter, January 8, 1959, at New York, 


recent issue of the Chemist magazine. 
There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

Tue INDEPENDENT CONSULTANT AND INDEPEN- 
DENT LABORATORY AS A PROFESSIONAL 
ACTIVITY 

(By Dr. Foster D. Snell) 


One may look at the independent labora- 
tories as constituting an industry of which 
the output is pieces of paper. These range 
from a simple analytical report to a com- 
plex bound research report, or a blueprint 
of an engineering design. That is the view- 
point I take in this discussion of the pro- 
fessional opportunities offered by that in- 
dustry. 

The facetious definition of a consulting 
chemist is a chemist sitting on a door step 
waiting for a job. There is an equally face- 
tious one that a chemical engineer is a man 
who does not know enough chemistry to 
be a chemist or enough engineering to be an 
engineer. The famous chemical engineer 
who coined the latter phrase shortly after- 
wards became a consulting chemical en- 
gineer. 

The industry being discussed may consist 
of a few dozen laboratories, or a couple of 
hundred, or about 2,500 across the country, 
depending on where we place the cutoff 
point in terms of size. In other words, every 
city of 25,000 or 50,000 has its own local 
laboratory. ‘Then there are a considerable 
number of individual consultants. Cynics 
even say that every professor of chemistry is 
also a consultant. I am limiting the defini- 
tion to laboratories of some size, perhaps 
about 100, with personnel of 10 or more 
people each. 

The existence of such independent labora- 
tories is purely an American institution, in- 
cluding Canada. There are almost none in 
other countries. 

A considerable number of the independent 
laboratories are primarily testing labora- 
tories. Thus, their function is to see that 
the contractor in highway construction uses 
the proper mix of concrete, or they serve 
as intermediary between buyer and seller 
as to the quality of an item. Others are re- 
search organizations which compete with the 
captive laboratory of a company for its re- 
search appropriations. A captive laboratory 
is owned by and generally serves only one 
firm. Some captive laboratories compete 
with the independent laboratories for Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

Many of the larger independent labora- 
tories are joined together in the American 
Council of Independent Laboratories, which 
I define as being a trade association, though 
some people do not like the term. From a 
standpoint of laboratory administration, the 
problems of a research laboratory and a 
testing laboratory are much the same. 
Therefore, in that council we share experi- 
ence on business matters, such as the amount 
of floor space required per employee or the 
dollar income per unit area, or the prob- 
lems of internal and external communica- 
tion. 

There is a good reason why I picked a per- 
sonnel of 10 as a cutoff point. Any manage- 
ment study comes up with the same answer 
that the Romans had in their legions. Each 
person should be directly responsible for no 
more than 10 people, preferably for less. 
Therefore, when you get beyond 10 people 
in a properly organized laboratory, you have 
multiple groups. Practically speaking, those 
groups differ in no essential feature from the 
research or development groups which are 
the basis of the dérganization of the captive 
laboratory. But there is a difference in 
character. To strike the contrast, the cap- 
tive laboratory persuades the officers or the 
board of directors to appropriate annually 
some sum of money. It may be as little as 
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$50,000. Perhaps it was. Maurice Holland 
who said that was an absolute minimum 
and an undesirably low one. From there 
the sums range up to the multimillions of 
dollars which are appropriated by the large 
chemical corporations each year. Whatever 
the appropriation, it is then cut up into 
pieces for individual projects. 

The subject of many conterences has been 
the management of research anu how to ap- 
praise results. Actually they can only be 
appraised over a considerable period of time, 
and the rubber yardstick used by the direc- 
tor of research and by top management is 
not at all the same. 

The independent laboratory has basically 
the same financial structure. There are 
various appropriations for various projects, 
the difference being that they come from 
different sources rather than from a uni- 
form source. But there another difference 
steps in. 

Accounting wise, the independent labora- 
tory has all of its costs pn each project in 
such form that one can balance them 
against the results. It must have—for bill- 
ing purposes. Some captive laboratories do, 
but many do not. The concept that I am 
presenting that laboratory operation con- 
stitutes an industry is not at,all fanciful. 
I quote from an address of E. Duer Reeves, 
of Esso Research & Engineering Co., given 
several years ago: 

“TI think the day is fast approaching when 
industrial research will product technology 
as an industrial product in its own right. 
As this day approaches, industrial research 
will become more and more a separate in- 
dustry creating an important raw material 
under highly competitive business condi- 
tions. 2 

“It seems evident to me that as time goes 
on a greater and greater share of our tech- 
nology will be provided by independent re- 
search organizations not attached to specific 
industrial concerns. These independent re- 
search organizations by competition amongst 
themselves will establish the competitive 
market value of various form of technology 
and, our present captive research organiza- 
tions will remain in business only to the 
extent that they can compete with the in- 
deepndent groups and do an even better job. 
This will tremendously increase our capacity 
to make new discoveries and provide tech- 
nical solutions to an ever-broadening fleld 
of problems.” 

I hold the same opinion. I am trying to 
be more specific in view of my own expe- 
rience. In practical terms, the best clients 
of the consultant and the independent lab- 
oratory are the large organizations which 
have their own laboratories. 

The relation of the independent laboratory 
to laboratories maintained by industry can 
be simply described as both parallel and 
analogous to the relation of.the independent 
legal firm to the legal staff of a company. 
The company furnishes its requirements for 
professional service with its salaried em- 
ployees up to a point; beyond that point out- 
side professional services are preferable. 
This is best established by illustrations. 

In the purchase of oils, cottonseed, and 
many other materials, the price is based on 
oil content, protein content, free fatty acid, 
etc. The seller may be unwilling to have the 
buyer make the analysis and pay on the basis 
of this analysis. The buyer may be equally 
averse to having the seller determine the 
quality of the product being sold. Large 
commercial laboratories are devoted almost 
entirely to the furnishing of data in response 
to such needs. 

Firms abroad are making large purchases 
of chemical materials in the United States. 
The purchase contracts usually call for the 
chemical to be sampled at the point of ship- 
ment by a specific commercial laboratory 
and certified to be of the quality specified. 
Mistakes can occur, such as a shipment of 
caustic soda grossly contaminated with so--° 
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dium chloride, or a shipment of an organic 
chemical which contained none of the mate- 
rial specified. The other day we found a 
shipment of ether which was 90 percent 
water-soluble. It was ethanol denatured 
with ether. The purchaser pays the bill for 
the independent laboratory to protect him. 

The management of a company recog- 
nizes the need for research at a given stage 
in their development. The company is still 
small. They do not feel able to invest an 
initial $25,000 or more in a research labora-, 
tory and equipment. They do not want to 
set up a payroll of $25,000 plus for re- 
search. And the overhead costs of a small 
laboratory operation are necessarily much 
higher in proportion than for 4 large lab- 
oratory. They retain the services of an in- 
dependent laboratory for 1, 5, or 10 years 
before the installation of their own research 
laboratory is justified. Thereafter, the in- 
dependent laboratory often serves as adviser 
for a period of years. An association of 
modest size runs a cooperative program for 
its membership. It can install a research 
laboratory. More commonly the funds 
available for such research are allocated to 
an independent laboratory. 

A large company has no bacteriological 
department and is not sure that it needs 
one. A new product which they are bring- 
ing out requires bacteriological research and 
control. An independent laboratory con- 
ducts that for months or years. If the field 
grows with that company, it then installs a 
bacteriological laboratory. If it does ‘not 
grow, or the product is abandoned, they 
have not invested a substantial sum in a 
laboratory which they no longer need and 
made the concomitant investment in fitting 
into their organization persannel which will 
now have to be released. 

A company, large or small, needs occa- 
sional use of specialized equipment. The 
use is not sufficient to justify the space and 
investment to own the equipment and the 
training of personnel to operate it. Sam- 
ples are sent out. The last I knew, the 
General Electric Co. had Norma-Hoffman 
bomb tests on greases done by an independ- 
ent laboratory. Other large companies con- 
tract research, not just testing. 

A company with both control and research 
laboratories has a temporary overload. 
Rather than to equip for short-term use, 
such work is sent out. A company has a 
knotty problem which its personnel have 
not the experience to solve. - It is sent to an 
independent laboratory known to have spe- 
cialized knowledge in the field. A company 
requires ideas for guidance and amplifica- 
tions of its research program. It calls in a 
mature person from an independent lab- 
oratory to attend its research conferences. 
There are many other specialized cases. 

Reference has been made to parallelism 
between the chemical and legal professions. 
At the next stage they approach each other 
closely. Litigation arises, as it will. Per- 

. haps the matter is a claim for product lia- 
bility; perhaps it relates to the cause of a fire 
or explosion; perhaps it is concerned with 
the allegation that the company is infring- 
ing a patent or a claim that a competitor is 
infringing one of theirs. It is the almost 
universal practice in such cases to use an 
independent laboratory because of its dis- 
sociation from the management of the com- 
pany. The outside laboratory is remote 
enough from the problem to get a more dis- 
interested point of view. Courts give more 
weight to results from the independent lab- 
oratory. 

Finally we come to the gist of the topic— 
the payoff. How does the professional man 
fare in the consulting and independent lab- 
oratory as compared with his financial re- 
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turn in industry? The Los Alamos scien- 
tific laboratories of the University of Cali- 
fornia have for 12 years collected increasingly 
comprehensive statistics. 

The 1958 survey, off the press only a short 
time, covers 82,539 nonsupervisory salaries of 
353 companies, and 15,586 supervisory sal- 
aries of 347 companies. They are not iden- 
tified by individual or company, -but the 
companies who furnished the statistics are 
listed as an appendix. The data are broken 
down into hundreds of tables and graphs, 
225 pages of them with 3 tables on many of 
the pages. 

The data are probably slanted 4 little. 
They show that in general small organiza- 
tions pay less than larger organizations and 
the tendency is surely to miss more of small 
companies than of the large. Many small 
organizations with captive laboratories are 
absent, but I miss only one large organiza- 
tion that I know. So the figures may tend 
to be a little high. 

Approximately two-thirds of those covered 
are in industry. The balance are in the in- 
dependent laboratories, the research insti- 
tutes, or are employed by Atomic Energy 
Commission contractors, or Government lab- 
oratories. They are broken down to show 
subdivisions of private industry, sections of 
the country, laboratories according .to the 
number of employees, and the type of de- 
gress the man has. I once figured out that 
if compensation was the sole objective, a 
man should get a job with a petroleum com- 
pany having a laboratory of 50 to 100 em- 
ployees located in the Mountain States. 

The data are broken down by the number 
of years since a man received his degree and 
by whether his position is rated as super- 
visory or nonsupervisory. There are sup- 
plementary data which are collected by the 
Sandia Laboratory and also by a Govern- 
ment contractor. Both check closely with 
the American Chemical Society surveys for 
the years in which those are made, but the 
ACS surveys are not made every year. 

I shall give you 10 representative figures 
to make my point as to how the professional 
working for the independent laboratory fares 
as compared with all the other possibilities. 
The mean of all B.S. and M.S. graduates re- 
ported in the 1958 survey in nonsupervisory 
capacities is used, because it is the largest 
group and therefore presumably the most 
valid statistically. The figure is $693, a syn- 
thetic salary for 72,985 people of all ages. 
Let us see how subdivisions compare with 
that. The mean for all private industry is 
$10 a month more.- The mean for AEC con- 
tractors is $21 a month more. The mean 
for Government laboratories is $28 a month 
less. And now here is the payoff figure. 
The mean for the 1,136 employees in this 
category classed as consultants is $20 more, 
within $1 of the highest of any of the cate- 
gories mentioned. That is what the record 
shows. 

Just two more figures. The synthetic 
salary, similarly derived, of the B.S. and MS. 
in a supervisory capacity has a mean of 
$1,008 and as a close check on the other 
figures I gave, the mean for consultants is 
$19 higher. There are my 10 figures. The 
consultant is at the top of the scale. 

One evidence of the recognition of labora- 
tory operation as an industry appeared in 
1958. The American Institute of Manage- 
ment issued the first management audit 
rating and independent laboratory in terms 
of the 10 factors which go to make up man- 
agement. The laboratory organization was 
ours and scored over 80 on a scale of 100. 

So, in summary, the consultant and the 
independent laboratofy represent an indus- 


try, fulfill a genuine need, and compensa- 


tionwise represent a top scale. 
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Achievements of Elkdom Are Reflected in 
the 50th Anniversary of Philipsburg, 
Pa., Lodge No. 1173, Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks * 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker during 
the week of June 6 to 13 inclusive, the 
Philipsburg, Pa., Lodge No. 1173, of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks 
will celebrate its 50th anniversary. 

As a member of Elks Lodge No. 386, Al- 
toona, Pa., it is a pleasure to congragulate 
Philipsburg Lodge No. 1173 on thé occa- 
sion of the observance of a half century 
of service to humanity, State, and 
Nation. 

Patriotism and loyalty, combined with 
brotherly love, have marked the progress 
of the Philipsburg lodge from its incep- 
tion in 1909 to the year of its golden an- 
niversary. The principles and ideals of 
Elkdom have woven themselves into the 
very fabric of this lodge and have con- 
tributed strength and permanence to the 
life of the entire community. 

It is a never-ending source of grati- 
tude and. pleasure to observe the deep 
roots of the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks. In our large cities one 
sees massive lodge buildings, perhaps 
constructed at high cost, expressive of 
the progress of our organization. But, 
by the same token, when one turns off 
the main highways of this Nation and 
travels along the countryside and in the 
smaller towns, one.finds more humble 
abodes of Elkdom where fraternalism 
also takes on a rich meaning within the 
community. Within the Elks lodge halls 
of this Nation, whether sumptuous or 
humble, one finds the existence of a 
fraternalism which has grown and pros- 
pered on the principles of friendship, 
love, and truth. 

The record of Philipsburg Lodge No. 
1173 is one of which we can be proud; a 
record written not by any one man or 
group of men, but by hundreds of loyal 
Elks. This: represents the very essence 
of real Americanism—the sum of in- 
dividual effort. The friendship and 
brotherhood found in Elkdom have few 
parallels in life. It typifies America at 
its best. 

The record of the Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks is engraved indel- 
ibly on the tablets of our country’s his- 
tory. Among our brothers have been 
leaders in the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of our Nation. It is not strange 
that the Order of Elks, through the 
years, has attracted men with innate 
qualities of leadership. It offers a wide 
field for useful endeavor. To bring out 
the best qualities in men of different 
backgrounds is profoundly and construc- 
tively significant in our order. 
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1959 


When the Order of Elks was started 
approximately 91 years ago, the Golden 
Rule became its foundation. The eter- 
nal truth of this foundation has been 
= by the growth and virility of our 
order. 

Fifteen men founded the Elks in New 
York City on February 16, 1868. Little 
did the first members know that their 
idea would grow into‘a fraternal organi- 
zation which today has a membership 
well over 1 million. Out of the good fel- 
lowship which characterized the first 
group of Elks developed a purpose and 
direction until, it became a benevolent 
and patriotic order. 

One of the most inspiring chapters in 
Elk history is the order’s services in 
the defense of our Nation in two World 
Wars. In World War I, the Elks War 
Relief Commission spent more than $1 
million for hospitals and for the rehabil- 
itation of disabled veterans. It helped 
the Salvation Army and afforded loans 
to 40,000 veterans, enabling them to re- 
ceive rehabilitation training. 

In World War II, the grand lodge 
alone spent $1,500,000 on national de- 
fense programs under direction of-the 
Elks National Defense Commission and 
its successor after Pearl Harbor, the Elks 
War Commission. Subordinate lodges 
poured out hundreds of thousands of 
dollars more in war work. 

In recruitment of flying cadets, more 
than 400 Elks lodges organized and con- 
ducted refresher-course schools to qual- 
ify for the Air Corps. Impressed by the 
Elks’ flying-cadet program, the 
asked the order to help it recruit 45,000 
men for Air Corps ground crews. In a 
brief period, 97,000 men were obtained. 
The Navy then asked for help in recruit- 
ing flyers, and the Elks responded with 
a@ campaign that obtained quick results. 

When the Army and Navy desperately 
needed men for the Corps of Engineers 
and the Seabees, respectively, they 
turned the job over to the Elks ex- 
clusively. The quota was filled 3 months 
ahead of schedule. 

Elks operated 135 fraternal centers 
adjacent to training camps and stations 
where military personnel received re- 
freshments, recreation and entertain- 
ment in the traditionally hospitable Elk 
manner. 

At the war’s end, the Elks turned to 
the thousands of yeterans in hospitals. 
Under the national service: commission, 
the order carried on a continuous pro- 
gram of entertainment in hospitals. 

Parties, variety shows, and athletic 
exhibitions are staged. Ambulatory 
patients are taken on picnics, fishing 
trips, and to ball games, Elks collect 
and present to veterans’ hospitals each 
year tons of hides and leather, old 
clocks, watches, electrical appliances, 
and other materials,used by patients in 
occupational therapy. 

Accenting help to youth, Elks’ activi- 
ties range from sponsoring 1,000 small- 
fry baseball teams and conducting an 
annual National Youth Day on May 1 
to recognizing the achievements of jun- 
ior citizens and awarding several hun- 
dred college seholarships annually total- 
ing thousands of dollars in value for 
deserving youngsters. ) 
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The Elks National Foundation is a 

perpetual trust dedicated to philanthro- 
pic work. Gifts from individual Elks, 
from local lodges and from State Elks 
associations have brought the founda- 
tion’s assets to approximately $6 million. 

The Elks National Foundation most 
valuable student contest for the past 23 
years has been opening the doors of uni- 
versities to brilliant students with empty 
purses who otherwise might have been 
lost to the country in times when the call 
for the United States to assume world 
leadership has been most insistent. 

More and more, the warm humanitar- 
ianism of the Benevolent and Protec- 
tive Order of Elks is becoming recog- 
nized in its youth and old-age programs 
that go beyond the social features of the 
organization. 

Resting firmly upon the principles of 
charity, justice, and brotherly love, it is 
the mission of Elkdom to build up our 
country and ourselves. 

On the altar of every lodge we find rev- 
erently spread the flag of our country. 
The founders of our order, with hearts 
full of lofty patriotism and brotherly 
love, showed the noble purposes to which 
man’s efforts can be directed. 

It was with these noble purposes be- 
fore them that the founders of Philips- 
burg Lodge’ No. 1173 came into being 50 
years ago. ‘Through the years our 
brothers of this lodge have taught pa- 
triotism as the highest type of civic vir- 
tue. They have covered the shoulders 
of the poor, the weary, and the disheart- 
ened. Continually, they have spread the 
altruistic principles of brotherly love 
which are the foundation stones of any 
lasting civilization, and which will ever 
be the hope and highest destiny of man. 

On the occasion of 50 years of achieve- 
ment as a part of the great sphere of 
Elkdom, I congratulate the Philipsburg 
lodge. Through the years its members 

\ have sought the noble attainment of re- 
lieving human suffering. But beyond 
that, they have recognized at all times 
that there is an imperishable spirit in 
every man which is worthy of earnest de- 
velopment. And always the brother 
Elks of-Philipsburg have been dedicated 
to the principles of our order, which are 
the principles of America. 





Mr. Dulles’ Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
is difficult to express the deep sense of 
loss and respect felt by a sorrowing 
world at the death of our late and be- 
loved Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles. Of the many words of tribute 
that have attempted to express that feel- 
ing, I feel the following editorial from 
the May 26 edition of the Omaha World- 
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Herald is outstanding, and I would like 
to share it with my colleagues: 

Mr. DULLES’ MEMORIAL 


The most fitting memorial to the life and 
work of John Foster Dulles is the fact that 
on the day he died the world was at peace. 

It is not an easy peace. Conceivably it 
might dissolve overnight into the nuclear 
catastrophe which Mr, Dulles so courage- 
ously tried to prevent. Yet peace itis. The 
gunfire heard tomorrow and reechoing the 
world around will be that of the military 
salute over his grave, shots fired in sorrow- 
ing tribute to him and not in anger at 4 
warring enemy. 

The illness and death of Mr, Dulles have 
served to focus attention on the free world’s 
strength and weaknesses. They have caused 
the Americans to take stock, to look at what 
has prevented the war which several times 
in the past few years has appeared almost 
inevitable. 

Invariably such discussions come around 
to two factors. 

One is the might of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. 

The other has been the firm, patient, tire- 
less diplomacy of John Foster Dulles. 

SAC’s strength is there for all to see. 
Mr. Duiles’ strength was a subtler thing, a 
matter of mind and spirit, a moral force 
based on firmly held religious principles. 
Lesser men were awed by it and some 
thought him too rigid and unbending. They 
could not understand such a man. 

But even the Russians, the Soviet Com- 
munists as Mr, Dulles usually called them, 
respected him for his flerce adherence to 
principle. They knew, as all the world 
knows, that Foster Dulles was completely 
sincere in his granite resistance to Soviet 
threats. If the Soviets had been in any 
doubt about America’s willingness to defend 
itself there might have been, almost certain- 
ly would have been, an East-West war. 

But it was a first principle with Mr, Dulles 
that the enemy should know which steps 
they could not take, which lines they could 
not cross, without military retaliation by the 
United States. 

It was Mr. Dulles’ firmness, in combination 
with the mailed fist of the Strategic Air 
Command, that kept the world from war. 

The free world today hopes and prays that 
an equal firmness will be found in his suc- 
cessors. 











An Influence Greater Than the Labor 
Racketeers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Concrete (Wash.) Herald published each 
Thursday is well known in my con- 
gressional district. Its publisher and 
editor is Charles M. Dwelly, better known 
as Chuck. His editorials whether they 
take up one paragraph or a whole column 
are earnest, straightforward, and fear- 
less 


The following editorial, although short 
and written with tongue-in-cheek is no 
exception and should strike a responsive 
cord within all of us: 

When a labor leader can threaten Congress 
with strangulation of the entire country if 
they dare to pass laws contrary to his am- 
bitions for dictatorship, then the feeble at- 
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tempts of a small town editorial writer to 
point out the shame of the situation must 
surely be wasted space. 


This is no feeble attempt, Mr. Speaker. 
It is a strong, direct and effective edi- 
torial that points up a danger to this Na- 
tion that must be eliminated. 

Without such editorials appearing in 
the more than 10,000 weekly newspapers 
across the country, it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, for the Members of this 
body to measure public opinion. This 
great group of newspapers exerts im- 
measurable influence in the lives of mil- 
lions of people in small towns and rural 
areas, and reflects their ideals and pur- 
poses. 

I am proud there are men in my dis- 
trict and across the Nation, who are fear- 
less and whose influence is greater than a 
few labor racketeers. 





Out of Every Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following editorial from 
the Omaha World-Herald. I feel there is 
little that can be added to the wisdom 
of the President’s remarks or to the edi- 
torial comment: 

Out or Every Day 

At the Air Force Academy the other day the 
cadets stood stiffy at attention as the Presi- 
dent of the United States walked into their 
mess hall. 

“At ease,” said Mr. Eisenhower. And as the 
young men relaxed, he turned to those with 
him and with a smile remarked: “I don’t like 
to see men standing there like they’re going 
to take a shot at me.” Then he talked to the 
cadets. 


“As an old soldier,” he began, “I would 
like to say a thing or two.” 
And as an old soldier he did. He spoke 


of the service academies and their traditions, 
and of the opportunities which lie before the 
graduates of this newest of the institutions. 

However, it was not as an old soldier but as 
@ warm, friendly human being that he made 
these closing remarks: 

“Make sure you get enjoyment out of every 
day. Life should be a thing to enjoy. Make 
sure that your face doesn’t grow longer as 
the day grows older. Go to bed with a smile 
and remember a very fine day. And with that 
custom I am quite sure you will end a long, 
happy, and fruitful life—fruitful to yourself, 
to your country, and to humanity.” 

The politicians sometimes scratch their 
heads in wonder at the vast, continuing 
popularity of Dwight Eisenhower. But there 
is really no mystery about it. The people 
know Mr. Eisenhower to be a kindly man 
of simple faith. They trust him. They 
know that in the most elemental sense of the 
word he is a “good” man. 

And, as for the quality of Mr. Eisenhower's 
leadership, we wonder what better counsel 
anybody could give in this age of tension 
than that contained in his simple words to 
the Air Force cadets. 
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Time for Time Out 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
today, during the debate on H.R. 3610, 
the so-called antipollution bill, I made 
reference to our congressional responsi- 
bility to consider the effect of our actions 
not only on the budget for the forth- 
coming year but for years to come. 
Along the same lines, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the following 
thought-provoking editorial from the 
Wall Street Journal of May 26, 1959: 

Time For TIME OUT 


Resisting all appeals to prudence, House 
Democrats the other day jammed through a 
wildly extravagant housing bill. It would 
not only unbalance the Federal budget for 
the 1960 fiscal year beginning July 1; it 
would also,saddie the Nation with even 
heavier expenditures in years ahead. 

In this future impact of present actions, 
it seems to us, is the significance of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's effort to get a 1960 bal- 
anced budget. The important thing is not 
simply the state of the Government’s books 
in the one period. It is in reality a question 
of the long-term direction of the Govern- 
ment and hence of the Nation. 

The question is this: Whether the Gov- 
ernment is now at last going to turn from 
its long record of inflationary deficit financ- 
ing. And, to that end, whether the Govern- 
ment is at last going to get its expendi- 
tures—which is to say itself—under control. 

Unless the answer is yes, the facts for the 
future are bleak. Consider what is already 
known about the trend of Federal spending. 

Outlays for the 1959 fiscal year ending the 
last day of next month will total some $81 
billion. For the 1960 year Mr. Eisenhower 
wants them held to $77 billion, but it is 
doubtful that Congress will hold them to 
that level even if such monstrosities as the 
House’s housing bill do not become law. In 
any event, even the proposed $77 billion 
spending budget presages a great future 
growth of spending. 

So it is that Federal budget officials, as re- 
ported in.this newspaper the other day, do 
not dispute a recent private estimate that 
spending by 1968 may be between $87 billion 
and $115 billion a year. The lower figure 
assumes conservative policies; the higher as- 
sumes a freer spending attitude in Govern- 
ment, 

That is the future trend implicit in present 
spending. And itis perfectly plain—experi- 
ence demonstrates it—that each big new in- 
crease will contain its own seeds of still 
further growth. When we get to $100-bil 
lion-plus budgets, we will shortly thereafter 
face $150 billion and $200 billion ones; from 
such levels the leaps become geometric. 

It is said by self-styled liberals that warn- 
ings of this sort are but scarecrows put up to 
make a fright of the future. But the fact is 
that the future is being created right now, 
and what is being done now—with reckless 
actions like the housing bill and many other 
ne ee unmistakably to a future of 

Government. The Government 
world dominate the people, and almost cer- 
tainly such spending would be financed by 
inflationary deficits, which would ultimately 
ruin the people. 

Still, we are not asking for the moon; we 
are not saying it is politically possible for the 
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Government to cut spending drastically and 
immediately by returning to its proper, 
limited, constitutional role. What is, how- 
ever, urgently necessary as &@ minimum is that 
there be a breathing spell—that after 30 
years of mostly improvident and inflation- 
ary Government we must have a period of 
years of fiscal stability before we permit the 
politicians to send the Nation on another 
binge. 

That is the true meaning of the much 
misunderstood, much maligned attempt to 
balance next year’s budget. Even a drunk- 
ard with no intention of quitting has to take 
time out sometimes. 





Let’s Get Up to Date 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, last night 
at 6:45 I answered “‘aye’”’ when my name 
was called for the passage of the defense 
appropriation bill. With that vote I 
committed the people of my district to 
a Defense Department appropriation of 
just about $39 billion. To prepare my- 
self for this vote, I spent approximately 
10 hours on the floor of the House listen- 
ing to the general debate and the debate 
over the amendments. I took the bill 
home with me on Monday night and 
Tuesday night and put in about 2 hours’ 
work each night. So I went into this 
vote with approximately 14 hours’ study 
under my belt. I also had a few other 
qualifications to bring to bear on this 
decision. I hold a master’s degree in the~ 
oretical economics; I have had 3 years’ 
formal training in accounting; I have 
been treasurer of five small business cor- 
porations; I have been treasurer of sev- 
eral charitable nd political organiza- 
tions. I have spent my life with budgets 
and financial statements and probably 
know more about this one field than any 
other aspect of business. But with this 
background and all this study, when my 
name was called to vote I was forced to 
rely on the word of Congressman Manon, 
of Texas, the Democratic chairman of 
the subcommittee, and Congressman 
Forp, of Michigan, the Republican mi- 
nority leader of the subcommittee. 


~ These are two of the ablest men I have 


ever met in this Congress, but I was 
bitterly disappointed that I had no more 
ore reason for the “aye” vote that:I 
cast. 

What was the trouble? Why could 
not I make an intelligent decision after 
the hours of study and my years of 
preparation? Basically, the trouble is 
that the Defense Department still keeps 
its books just about the same way that 
they did during the Civil War. Essen- 
tially, they are on a cash bookkeeping 
system. Any good treasurer or comp- 
troller can make a cash system do just 
about anything he wants or show any- 
thing he wants. “It is an antiquated 
a almost useless method of accounting 

ay. 
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Andrew Carnegie introduced cost ac- 
counting to the United States of America. 
I honestly believe that the introduction 
of cost accounting is one of the most im- 
portant reasons for the industrial growth 
of this country, because through cost 
accounting anyone can get a true picture 
of what any operation will really cost. 
Under a good cost-accounting system, 
it is very difficult to conceal the truth or 
to distort the facts. 

The 84th Congress passed a law stating 
that the President should require all of 
the 1,220 bureaus and agencies of the 
Federal Government to submit their 
budgets on a cost-accounting basis when 
prepared to do so. So far about 200 
bureaus and agencies have complied. 
Unfortunately, these 200 do not spend 
much money. The Defense Department, 
insofar as I can learn, is paying only 
lipservice to this law and is making no 


real attempt to get their accounting on. 


a cost basis. 

The 85th Congress went even further 
and passed an expense accrual law. This 
law would give the Congress a positive 
control over just how much any agency 
would spend in any one year. However, 
there seems to be resistance to this vi- 
tally important law in the Appropria- 
tions Committee. There is no real at- 
tempt there to put this law into effect. 

What has been the result of this neg- 
ligence? When one of the taxpayers in, 
Marion County asks me how much will 
the Defense Department spend in 1960, 
the only honest answer that I can give is, 
“I do not know.” We voted them about 
$39 billion in new authority. But they 
had a carryover of $31 billion which they 
have not used. Now they can go in two 
ways. They can live off their inventory 
and probably spend as little as $25 to $30 
billion. In other words, they can spend 
less than we gave them. On the other 
hand, if they want to use their obliga- 
tional authority and the, Secretary 
of the Treasury could sell the ‘bonds, they 
could spend as much as $70 billion. So 
when my taxpayers ask me how much is 
the Defense Department going to spend 
in 1960, I can only answer, “I do not 
know—they can spend some place be- 
tween 30 and 70 billion dollars.” This is 
the most horifying example of - bad 
government that I have encountered in 
this Congress. 

The Constitution of the United States 
gave to the House of Representatives the 
power of the purse. We are the ones 
who spend the taxpayers’ money, and we 
have to go back to the taxpayers every 
2 years to give them an accounting. 
This, in my opinion, is the way it should 
be. There is no reason for this Con- 
gress to let the executive department of 
this Nation squander the hard-earned 
tax dollars of our voters. But I want to 
warn everyone in my congressional dis- 
trict that unless we force the executive 
department to bring their accounting 


system up to date, no Member of Con-— 


gress will have the facts that he needs 
te safeguard the tax dollar. That ap- 
propriation yesterday amounted to about 
50 cents out of every dollar in taxes 
that will be paid in Marion County, Ind. 
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I can only hope that it will be spent 
wisely. But I have found one real cru- 
sade. At every opportunity—on every 
appropriation vote, I am going to be on 
the floor yelling about the completely 
out-of-date accounting system used by 
this Government. ~The corrective laws 
are on the books, and I intend to do all 
in my power to force the President and 
the executive departments to use them. 


Se 


D-Day 15 Years Ago 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following: On Satur- 
day, June 6, this Nation will observe the 
15th anniversary of one of the most 
heroic chapters ever written by the 
Armed Forces of this Nation: It was on 
this day in 1944, when American troops, 
in concert with our allies, stormed the 
Normandy beach and launched the in- 
vasion of the European Continent—the 
day that started the beginning of the 
end of World War II. 

Many great books, articles, and 
speeches have been written about the 
heroism of our American soldiers and 
their leaders. This was indeed a day 
that the entire free world had waited 
for in the hope that the horror of World 
War II would soon come to an end. 

As a tribute to the memory of those 
who made the supreme sacrific during 
the initial phases of this most difficult 
and daring invasion, I hope that all 
Americans will take time from their busy 
schedules this Saturday to pay homage 
to these gallant soldiers. 

In order to bring full meaning to this 
day, I am enclosing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD an article written by Don White- 
head, the correspondent for the Asso- 
ciated Press; who personally praticipated 


‘in this invasion and prepared his dra- 


matic reports at the time for the entire 
world to know of the supreme heroism of 
our soldiers. I am also enclosing an 
editorial dealing with the 15th anniver- 
sary of this great day. Both Mr. White- 
head’s penetrating recollection of D-day 
and the editorial appeared in last 
Wednesday’s editions of the Chicago 
Sun-Times. The articles follow: 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, June 3, 1959] 
D-Day: Bravery, DEATH ON “Easy RED BEacH” 

(“The first 6 hours will be the toughest,” 
Don Whitehead, AP correspondent with the 
ist Infantry Division, heard an officer say 
aboard the-ship carrying them to Normandy 
on D-Day—June 6, 1944. And tough those 
hours were, testing brave men to the utmost. 
Here, he recreates the drama as he lived it.) 

(By Don Whitehead) 

The first soft layer of dusk had fallen 
ever drab, war-weary London dropping a 
vell outside the patched windows of my 
Chelsea flat. The telephone rang and when 
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I picked up the receiver I heard Ernie Pyle’s 
voice saying: “Hey, Don, come on over and 
bring your jitters. I'm lonesome.” 

I found a crusing taxi which took me 
through Hyde Park to the Dorchester Hotel 
where I found Ernie in his room finishing 
a column. 

I told Ernie about a talk I had had that 
afternoon with Gen. Omar Bradley. “Brad- 
ley is certain the casualties won’t be as bad 
as most people think. He’s not buying the 
prediction that we're going to have up to 
80 percent of the first waves killed or 
wounded. He made me feel a lot better.” 

I drew the blackout curtains.and switched 
on the light and we had a drink of bourbon. 


PARTY UNTIL DAWN 


Later we joined a group of correspondents 
at the Savoy and madé a round of London 
night spots. Behind the blackout curtains 
there was music, laughter, and a reckless 
sort of gaiety that overlaid the tension and 
the loneliness. Dawn was near when the 
party broke up. ; 

It seemed I had hardly closed my eyes 
when the phone rang and a voice ordered 
me to report with my field equipment at an 
address near Hyde Park. Somehow I 
sensed that this was the beginning of the 
great adventure. When I reached the ad- 
dress, I found Ernie and friends from other 
campaigns unloading their gear from taxis. 
It was May 28, 1944. 

We loaded into jeeps and were driven 
from London toward the channel. We 
spent the night in a dreary temporary camp 
and then bid each other goodbye. I was 
taken to Weymouth and realized that I was 
entering the assembly area for the ist In- 
fantry Division with whom I had cam- 
paigned in Sicily. 


THE FLEET MOVES 


Maj. Gen. Clarence Huebner, the division’s 
commander, greeted me. “We're glad to 
have you with us, Don,” he said. 

The hours moved swiftly—troops filed 
onto the invasion craft packed into the 
harbor, bells rang, chains clanked, booted 
feet clumped on steel decks, ship loud- 
speakers blared commands—and then Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower made his decision 
and the great invasion fleet moved into the 
channel. 

Not until we were underway aboard the 
chaser did I know our destination—the coast 
of Normandy. Col. George Taylor, com- 
manding the Ist Division’s 16th Regiment, 
unfolded the invasion plan. “The first 6 
hours will be the toughest,” I heard him 
say. “That is the period during which we 
will be weakest. We've got to open the 
door. Somebody had to lead the way—and 
if we fail * * * well * * * then the troops 
behind us will do the job.” 


WADE ASHORE 


Then we saw the beach. Easy Red Beach, 
they called it. Shells exploded in the surf 
and machinegun bullets whipped up ugly 
little spouts of water. The roar of naval 
gunfire engulfed us and there were vicious 
hisses from shells whipping by our craft. 

We moved in with the assault waves 
toward the jagged barrier of steel rails, 
barbed wire, concrete blocks, and devices 
planted by the Germans. 

The ramp of our craft lowered. We 
jumped into the surf and waded ashore, 
throwing ourselves behind a slight bank of 
shale where thousands of troops were 
huddled, 

GET ME OUT 

Many officers were killed before their craft 
reached the beach. German guns poured a 
murderous fire on the craft at close range. 
Machinegun bullets cut down soldiers as they 
stepped from the ramps of the boats. Units 
were landed in the wrong places. Squads 
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and companies were landed without leaders 
and the men milled about in an agony of 
confusion with no one to tell them what to 
do other than burrow into holes in the sand. 
And still they came, piling up on the beach, 
shoulder to shoulder. 

I remember a wounded youth crying, “Oh, 
God! Please stop the hurt! Get me out * * * 
get me out!” But there was no one to get 
him out. 

I lay on the beach and thought, “This 
time we have failed. * * * I wonder when 
they'll come over that bluff and finish this 
thing.” - 

But no gray-clad figures came down the 
bluff. 

And suddenly I felt a strange sort of 
peace. The panic and fear were gone. If 
death had to come, then it must. I climbed 
out of my hole and began doing what I could 
to help and to watch the bravest men I have 
ever known. 





[From the Chicago Sun-Times, June 3, 
1959] 
FiIrreEN YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 

Fifteen years ago this week, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower made a momentous decision. 
He gave the order that sent American and 
British forces against Normandy beach. 
That D-Day of June 6, 1944, is recalled in a 
reminiscent account by former AP reporter 
Don Whitehead in our news columns today. 
Thank God, our men are not being slaugh- 
tered anywhere today as they were on the 
day he describes. 

Sometimes World War II seems so far 
behind us in time that its horrors are only 
dimly remembered by those who weren’t on 

. the battlefront: When President Eisenhower 
talks of peace he remembers its awful alter- 
native; if war requires sacrifices, peace re- 
quires even more. 

Today the free nations are engaged in a 
different kind of Normandy beachhead. 
Fifteen years have not been long enough to 
reach agreement with the Russians on the 
kind of Europe nations dedicated to peace 
ought to have. It may take another 15 
years. It may develop that as long as. the 
Communists rule a large portion of the 
earth’s surface no real agreement can be 
reached with them. But the nations no 
longer can regard war as an alternative to 
peace; as horrible as was World War II, the 
means of war have so changed that the 
words of Thomas Jefferson are charged with 
meaning he never could have understood 
when he wrote, in 1794, “War is as much 
& punishment to the punisher as to the 
sufferer.” 

Karl von Clausewitz’ definition of war no 
longer applies to the great states: “War is 
not merely a political act, but-also a politi- 
cal instrument, a continuation of political 
relations, a carrying out of the same by 
other means.” 

For the great states the “other means” 
today are suicidal. The field of conflict has 
carried over into the economic sphere. -‘To- 
Gay our beachheads against the enemy are 
manned by diplomats, economists, and s0- 
clologists. They must have the same full 
support we gave those on the Normandy 
beachhead if those who died there are not 
to have died in vain. 





China and the Olympics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES E 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the Recorp, I include an editorial from 
the New York Times of May 30, 1959, re- 
garding the expulsion of Nationalist 
China from the International Olympic 
Committee. This has been a shameful 
‘action and once denounced by our State 
Department: 


CHINA AND THE OLYMPICS 


In expelling Nationalist China from the 
International Olympic Committee—and thus 
eventually from Olympic participation— 
the committee has yielded to the rawest sort 
of political blackmail. The action is not 
only, in the words of our State Department, 
totally inconsistent with its (the Olympics) 
nonpolitical tradition. It is cowardly, eva- 
sive and shameful. The United States is re- 
ported, rather vaguely, to have been opposed 
to this move. If there is a spark of cour- 
age left in eur Olympic representatives they 
will make it clear that this bit of interna- 
tional chicanery was abhorrent, and not 
maintain their timorous silence. 

Red China walked out of the 1956 Olympic 
games at Melbourne because representatives 
of Free China were allowed to participate. 
Red China walked out of the International 
Committee early this year because Free 
China—a member for years—continued to be 
recognized. Now, under the open leadership 
of Moscow, the Communists have cracked 
the whip and forced the committee to carry 
out their political aims. 

In the light of what has happened, the 
wistful hope that both Red China and Tai- 
wan might eventually participate is obvious 
nonsense. The Red Chinese do not propose 
to tolerate that and they have now made it 
plain’ that they can bend the International 
Committee to their will. Similarly the state- 
ment of Avery Brundage, president of the 
committee, that Nationalist China “no longer 
represents sports in the entire country of 
China” is unworthy of a forthright Ameri- 
can. The Nationalist Chinese were repre- 
sentative enough to participate at Mel- 
bourne. And Mr. Brundage knows that no 
Communist regime, anywhere in the world, 
truly represents sports unless they are an 
adjunct to policy and conspiracy. 

This is not the first time that the Olympics 
have been used as an instrument for ignoble 
ends. The least we can do is to make it 
plain that it must be the last, if the Olym- 
pics are to survive. 





Address of Hon. John Lesinski Before 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce Com- 
mittee on Business Statistics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted me, I am inserting 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the fol- 
lowing address given by the Honorable 
JouN LEsInsK!I, of Michigan, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Census and 
Government Statistics, before the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce Committee on 
Business Statistics at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel in Washington, D.C., on June 3, 
1959: 

Bustvess STATISTICs 

I appreciate very much the cordial invi- 
tation that your chairman, Mr. Lester S. 
Kellogg, has extended to me and members 
of my staff to meet with your committee 


June 4 


at this semiannual meeting of your group 
to briefly discuss with you the program of 
our Subcommittee on Census and Govern- 
ment Statistics. Mr..Kellogg’s offer for your 
organizattion to be of assistance in our study 
of statistical activities in the Federal Gov- 
ernment is most welcome. We realize that 
the cooperation of business and industry 
and labor groups, as well as the general pub- 
lic, will be necessary in order to achieve full 
benefits of the subcommittee’s program. 

Anyone who is interested in the Govern- 
ment’s statistical program cannot help being 
aware of the contributions made by the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 
giving the businessman a better understand- 
ing of the Government’s program merits spe- 
cial mention. In explaining the desirabil- 
ity of prompt reporting, the chamber has 
been of inestimable help to the Government 
and, I might add, to the taxpayers, since 
prompt reporting reduces costs. Of major 
importance, however, is your work in re- 
viewing and appraising the Government’s 
statistical program, 

Our subcommittee has been most favorably 
impressed with the accomplishments of the 
Advisory Council of Federal Reports, which 
is sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce 
and other national organizations. This 
Council, under the able direction of its 
Executive Secretary, Mr. Russell Schneider, 
serves most effectively as a two-way means 
of communication between Government and 
industry on problems relating to question- 
naires and reporting forms and statistics 
generally. j 

I know that some of you have appeared 
before congressional committees to point out 
ways of improving the Government’s statis- 
tical program. This is precisely what our 
subcommittee is interested in, and I feel 
that we can be of great assistance to each 
other. . 

The Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives has 
jurisdiction over Bureau of the Census ac- 
tivities and the collection of statistics gen- 
erally, as well as matters pertaining to the 
Post Office, the Federal civil service, and 
manpower utilization throughout the Fed- 
eral Government. Specific authority for 
the committee or its subcommittees to con- 
duct investigations and studies is contained 
in House Resolution 78 of the 86th CongréSs. 


The membership of the Subcommittee on 
Census and Government Statistics for the 
86th Congress consists of Mr. Porter of 
Oregon, Mr. SHIPLEY of Illincis, Mr. DutsxK1 
of New York, Mr. Prokop of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. JOHANSEN of Michigan, Mr. CuNNING- 
HAM Of Nebraska, Mrs. St. Greorce of New 
York, and myself as chairman. Although 
the subject of Government statistics in gen- 
eral has been within the scope of the juris- 
diction of the committee ever since the Re- 
organization Act of 1946, only limited efforts 
have been devoted to this important sub- 
ject by the committee in the past due to 
the need for attention to other pressing 
matters having to do with postal operations 
and civil service matters. 


In describing the plans of our subcom- 
mittee, I might go back and underscore a 
word I have just mentioned. That is 
“study.” This is not a scandal-seeking in- 
vestigation, with headlines in mind. We are 
interested in determining if the laws of 
Congress, with respect to statistical work, 
are soundly framed and properly adminis- 
tered. Furthermore, we intend to approach 
this study with a view to reducing the cost 
to Government of obtaining and processing 
information where possible and minimizing 
the burden upon business enterprise and 
the general public. As useful byproducts of 
our inquiry, we hope to provide helpful in- 
formation to you and to those you repre- 
sent, and to make of ourselves a well-in- 
formed body of legislators that can give 
continuing and intelligent attention to this 
important subject. 


Your work in~ 
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The subcommittee intends its study to be 
broad in scope. It will include not only 
those statistical activities which the Fed- 
eral agencies conduct directly, but also 
those conducted by outside firms or-organ- 
izations under contract. It will cover not 
only those activities which the agency may 
narrowly define as statistical by its own pre- 
cepts, but all activities concerned with col- 
lecting and compiling information from the 
public, including, therefore, the demands of 
the regulatory and administrative agencies. 
These latter, we have already learned; im- 
pose more of a reporting burden upon the 
business community than the purely statis- 
tical agencies. 

The subcommittee’s study will also include 
the development of information on the 
number of employees and the cost involved, 
in all Federal departments, in the collec- 
tion, compilation, preparation, and publi- 





‘cation of statistical data. This phase, which 


is already well along, will give us a base 
from which to measure trends, and to ex- 
amine the proportion of funds spent for 
each kind of statistical information. It 
will also give us a figure representing the 
total cost within the Government, to con- 
trast with the undoubtedly larger figure 
representing the cost to the public of filling 
the Government forms. 

One of the specific matters that the sub- 
committee will consider is the quarterly re- 
porting requirement of the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act. The Second Hoover 
Commission estimated that if the form 
941-A were reduced to an annual report, a 
saying of possibly $22 million a year might 
be realized by business enterprises. Like 
some of the other problems that we are be- 
coming acquainted with, this cannot be re- 
solved by agency action alone, but requires 
changes in legislation. 

Earlier this year our subcommittee held a 
hearing at which the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Census and his associates dis- 
cussed the Bureau’s plans for taking the 
1960 census. The Director discussed some 
of the important uses that will be made of 
the results of the 1960 census. He pointed 
out that the Census Bureau will make full 
use of modern equipment, including elec- 
tronic computers, in its 1960 census opera- 
tion, 

In view of the increase in the use of elec- 
tronic data processing equipment by Gov- 
ernment agencies in many phases of the 
Nation’s Government-wide statistical activ- 
ities, and the committee’s interest in the 
broader subject of how the use of such 
equipment affects manpower requirements 
throughout the Government, the subcom- 
mittee will make an. overall review of the 
use of such equipment by Government 
agencies. It is important to stress that 
periodic reviews should be made to ascertain 
that reports produced by an electronic data 
processing system serve useful purposes. The 
equipment should not be allowed to become 
gigantic “paper mills” merely because they 
can process information at terrific rates of 
speed. Government officials should be aware 
of the fact that too much information, if 
it is not properly coordinated, can be as 
harmful as too little. 

I would like to assure you that we recog- 
nize that Government statistics are a vital 
part of our system of economic and socia¥ 
intelligence, both for public policy formula- 
tion and for business planning. We appre- 
ciate that some programs may deserve build- 
ing up, not tearing down. Our overall goal 
is to make the system better, not necessarily 


smaller or larger, giving considerable atten- 
tion to getting the best possible product 


with the least burden. 

To this end, we most cordially solicit your 
cooperation and that of your fellow organ- 
izations, such as the American Society of 
Association Executives, the National Indus- 
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trial Council, the. National Association of 
Manufacturers, the American Retail Federa- 
tion, and others. Specific, carefully con- 
sidered recommendations, whether pro or 
con, can be of great help to us. You have 
access to us at any time by letter. At a 
later date, after the Congress has adjourned, 
we expect to hold open hearings at which 
representatives of business and industry and 
labor groups will be given an opportunity 
to testify. These hearings, which may be 
held in cities other than Washington, will 
supplement other hearings involving repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Bureau of the Census, and other govefn- 
ment agencies. I hope that we can all work 
together to achieve really substantial im- 
provements in this most important aspect 
of the Government’s work. 





Look at the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared in 
the New Republic of June 1, 1959: 

LOOK AT THE BUDGET 


It is hard for this column to maintain its 
pose of genteel raillery when it comes to the 
subject. of Eisenhower and education. The 
fact is our blood pressure mounts on this. 
topic. Let’s try not to bat the typewriter 
keys too vindictively and review what is to 
us, g any rate, a shameful record. 

America’s pauperized education was ap- 
parent when Eisenhower took office. In fact, 
none other than Bob Taft, in 1949, got 
through the Senate a $300 million general 
aid bill—which foundered on religious con- 
troversy in the House. Eisenhower took of- 
fice in 1953 and for 2-years Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby studied the- subject. Then she in- 
troduced a piddling, preposterous self-help 
bill that nobody took seriously. 

Eisenhower's second, election-year bill rec- 
ommended $250 million a year for 5 years. 
It was a-straightforward general-aid measure. 
The conservative GOP-Dixie coalition blocked 
it in the House. Eisenhower blamed defeat 
entirely on the Democrats and campaigned 
against them on the issue, repeatedly prom- 
ising to do in 4 years what he had previously 
wanted to do, he said, in 5. 

Yet, with the election over, Eisenhower 
did not lift a finger for the measure. When 
it came up in the House in 1957, it lost by 
5 votes. All the major GOP leaders voted 
against it. No word came from the White 
House. Secretary Folsom (Oveta’s successor) 
quietly quit. 

Then came sputnik, October 4, 1957. The 
administration trembled. The White House 
fear was that the public might panic. First 
the administration tried ridicule. Then the 
President made a gesture of action—he called 
in Dr. James Killian as special science ad- 
viser and urged Federal scientific scholar- 
ships. Congress approved the latter in 1957. 
But not a thing was done for general school 
construction. Too expensive. “Look at the 
budget,” Eisenhower kept saying. 

Today the third Education Secretary, Ar- 
thur Flemming, has reverted to the original. 
piddling type of self-help bill—$100 million 
@ year in loans to needy areas, with nothing 
at all until 1960, and then under a legal for- 
mula so complex as to require either ref- 
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erendums or constitutional changes in half 
the States. All told—in view of circum- 
stances at home and abroad—this neglect of 
education, represented in the current bill, 
strikes us as perhaps the most typical and 
the most shameful act of the myopic man in 
the White House. 

This is not the end of it. A year and a 
half after Killian’s appointment he comes 
forward now with a bright new 16,000 word 
study, gravely stating in behalf of a nine- 
member panel of experts that the Nation's 
investment in education is too little. It 
should be at least “doubled.” 

What strikes us miost in all this is the 
simple cheekiness of it. The administration 
announces that the world is round. What 
reply is there that is adequate? Let us take 
a deep breath, then, and merely set down 
what two others have said. Senator WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkansas, at Co- 
lumbia University, May 7, noted that the 
United States is spending about 3 percent of 
its gross national income on education—the 
Soviet Union 8 percent. And Dr. Alvin C. 
Eurich, of the Ford Foundation, back from 
Russia, stated: “To me, the accomplishments 
in the field of education which Russia has 
made in a relatively short time are much 
more frightening than announcements that 
come from Russia concerning atomic or hy- 
drogen bombs or guided missiles.” 











The Welfare State, Inflation, and 
Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, returns from 
my ninth annual congressional question- 
naire are coming to me with anxious 
messages from constituents who are sick 
and tired of big government, the welfare 
state, inflation, and the heavy burden of 
taxation. One of the most expressive 
comes from a young mother at Wooster, 
Ohio, and I offer it as part of my re- 
marks: 

Wooster, OHIO. 

Dear Mr. Bow: I am grateful for the op- 
portunity to give some expression of my 
opinions. I am a Democrat, but I am be- 
ginning to have some serious misgivings 
about the policies of my own political party. 

I am getting sick and tired, fed up to the 
very limit, on the utter disregard that some 
Congressmen have for my money. I am well 
aware of my responsibility for my fellow 
man, but when it reaches the point that my 
fellow man can loaf afound the house all 
day and drink beer all night while I go out 
and work, to supplement my husband's in- 
come to send our sons to college, then I am 
ready to fight. 

There may well be a recession in business, 
and ere undoubtedly and obviously are 
many unemployed. But Iam of the firm and 
unshakable opinion that when a man wants 
a job, he can find something to do. It may 
not be the glamorous and high-paying job 
he had, or wants, but if my children were 
hungry, I'd haul garbage or scrub floors to 
feed them. Why in the name of all that is 
democracy, should I work overtime, night 
and day, in an office and later doing my 
washing and ironing at night, so that some 
man can draw unending dole? 

Why should I have to keep my children 
from going to college so that I can pay more 
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taxes to build a house for some person in 
Alabama? Or California? I don’t want any- 
body building my house—I want to do it 
myself, then I know, in my mind and my 
heart, that I can be justly proud of my ac- 
complishment. . 

I would far rather triple the amount of 
Wayne County taxes that I pay, and know 
that the money not only is spent here, but 
the way it is spent is decided here. 

I am sick and tired of the pleas of farmers, 
here and across the country, that I should 
be willing to pay more for my eggs and but- 
ter so that they can have more money. Why 
should I? The shoes for my children cost 
just as much as for their kids, Why should 
J buy butter, when for half as much money 
J can get oleo? Not me, I work so that my 
family can have a better life, not so some 
farmer can have a new tractor, 

It has reached a point where it is not only 
disgusting, but frightening as well, There 
is no reason to work. Those who don't have 
little less than we who do. Why save and try 
to invest in stocks when the tax makes it 
a penalty to be diligent and farshighted? 

I say, Representative Bow, cut down on 
this spend, and spend, and spend. It sounds 
cruel and heartless and unconcerned, and 
I really am not that kind of a person, but 
I say “let those who are willing to work en- 
joy the fruits of their labor, and let the rest 
either do without or get busy and work too.” 
This, I assure you, does not include the 
mother with small children, or the physically 
unfit. It does mean to me, however, those 
who are just too darned lazy to shift for 
themselves. 





Commencement Address of Hon. Robert 
W. Hemphill Before 1959 Graduating 
Class, Kershaw (S.C.) High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include a copy of a speech de- 
livered to the Kershaw “(S.C.) High 
School graduating class by my colleague, 
Hon. Rosert W. HEMPHILL. 

I personally want to congratulate 
Congressman Hempui.tt on his fine ad- 
dress and hope that the other Members 
of Congress will be interested in reading 
Mr. HeEeMpHILL’s very informative re- 
marks: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT W. 
HEMPHILL BeEFrore 1959 GRADUATING CLASS, 
Kersuaw, (S.C.) HicH ScHOOL 
Superintendent Graves, members of the 

faculty, parents who are justly proud, and 
last, but far from least, members of the out- 
standing graduating class of. 1959, of Ker- 
shaw High School, it is an honor to be on 
your program. I share with your valedic- 
torian and salutatorian the honors you have 
accumulated. 

In this hour of triumph, I share your 
pride of a good job well.,done. You are Mr. 
and Mrs. America of tomorrow, and I am 
glad, I am confident. You will, I know, be 
equal to your responsibilities. 

Today you accept the token and symbol of 
achievement—a diploma. Tomorrow, you 
accept the responsibilities of mature citizen- 
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ship—I glory in anticipation of your good 
works, 

Twenty-seven long, but exciting years ago, 
I stood in your place—thrilled, excited, and 
uncertain. I can almost hear the valedic- 
torian as he spoke, “We are the children of 
the depression—this is a red-letter day in 
our life—we are equal to the task ahead— 
let us go forward with courage and deter- 
mination.” 

About a month ago, along with class- 
mates,.I took a silent poll of our class. Scat- 
tered to the far corners of the earth, they 
had made their way—the American way— 
a dominant part of the life of the particular 
community—a productive life, and a bene- 
ficial existence. 

A great teacher here—a successful but 
humble businessman there—a coach— 
pilot—wife of a mayor—executive—sales- 
man—surgeon—many who know the satis- 
faction of motherhood and housewife—a 
cross-section of contribution to the past, 
present and future of the country. I cata- 
log and judge with pride my class. You 
will,,I am sure, be proud of yours through 
the years. 

I suppose everyone who has talked to you 
has told you that you have a challenge. Be 
thankful you have. How meaningless would 
life be without a thousand challenges—eco- 
nomic—social—political? You can glory in 
the fact that you face an exciting tomorrow, 
and that will master your problems. 

You will be tempted with a 35 hour week. 
You will be told you must spread the work— 
but you must realize you cannot substitute 
social desire for efficiency and production. 
When you spread the work you invite auto- 
mation. You can not substitute spreading 
the work for doing the work. 

You will be tempted to spread the dollar; 
you cannot have a wage-price spiral of in- 
flation without losing dollar value. 

Ultimately, if not presently, most of the 
young men here will be called on to give 
some measure of service in the defense 
forces of our country. Many of the young 
ladies will await their return. Those men 
who join either the National Guard or Re- 
serves, Or who enlist for or are drafted into 
the Army, Navy, Air or Marine Forces, will 
be told that we are maintaining our forces 
merely for purposes of peace and defense. 
Our progressive development in missiles, 
hydrogen, and space warfare capabilities, 
are classified as mecessary for deterrent or 
retaliatory purposes. And the remarkable 
truth is that despite the magnitude of our 
defense effort and high cost to the American 
taxpayer, we prepare for war only that we 
may insure peace. Neither the American 
people, nor their leaders, have any desire 
for war, no ambition for any other territory, 
and no plan or scheme for world conquest. 
Every American knows.this. The sad and 
real fact is that the world does not. 

We have failed to carry our message of 
peace to the peoples of the world. I do not 
mean the leaders of our friends or our 
enemies—they know we want no war. But 
the peoples of the world have seen us send 
armies and ammunition around the world— 
how they must wonder that we speak so 
softly, while the rattle of our swords may 
sound of peace to us, but sound of aggres- 
sion to others. 

Today we witness a defense department 
torn with a fight over which missile we 
should develop. Some say Nike-Hercules is 
not adequate, because its range may be lim- 
ited to 100 miles or less. Millions have been 
spent on a Bomarc missile yet unproved. 
While the controversy rages, have we con- 
vinced the world we build only for defense? 

Why do I speak to this audience in such 
‘a manner—why not, oh, why not, my friends, 
make a regular little address on some moral 
issue. I will tell you. 
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You and I are partners in America ae 
day, America tomorrow. We must progress 
and work together. ; 

You have graduated. The preliminary 
accomplishment of your education has been 
hailed and recognized. You have more 
supervised education already than Benja- 
min Franklin, Abe Lincoln, John Paul Jones, 
and many others. You get news from Paris 
quicker than your forefathers got it from 
Lancaster. You have light to dispense the 
the darkness, heat against the cold, cold 
against the heat, vitamins, wonder drugs— 
a thousand wonders to inspire and secure. 

Now, my partners in freedom, what is our 
course? 

While we speak of defense, we must not be 
on the defensive. J do not endorse a pro- 
gram of aggressive warfare—I believe we 
should be ready. Every athlete knows a 
ready opponent is hard to surprise, harder to 
defeat. 

We must be aggressive in our demands for 
peace, freedom, and justice. You and I must 
defy those who endorse the tyrant, or dic- 
tator, because of his friendliness, because 
that endorsement countless times in the past 
has caused a people, a nation, to despise us. 

There is no such thing as passive resist- 
ance to the socialistic trends that threaten 
our land. Remove the tinsel and the tarnish 
from any welfare state, and we find slavery, 
with state bureaucracy the master. 

Great Britain tried nationalization. of in- 
dustry—the results were disaStrous. 

Great Britain tried socialized medicine. 
Today we find those who want major surgery 
wait an average of more than 30 days, minor 
surgery more than 60 days. Yes, it is free, 
but is it? 

No, no, my friends, we do not want a 
Government as a parent, or guardian. I do 
not like for my Government to tell me what 
todo. Neitherdoyou. Three million people 
are employed by our Government. Do you 
want them to be your bosses? 

Only an aggressive attack against the forces 
seeking to undermine us can be productive. 
Year after year a passive America has wit- 
nessed the growth of our national indebted- 
ness. It is now authorized at $288 billion, 
and we will owe $12 billion more by July 1, 
1959. Common stocks, at inflated prices, are 
more in demand than Government bonds 
backed by the full faith and credit of the 
people of the United States. 

Only an aggressive attack on these prob- 
lems can produce. The time to start reduc- 
tion of this debt is now. Partners in free- 
dom, this is our task. 

A clergyman once walked into a quarry 
where three men were working in a secluded 
area. He asked one man what he was doing 
and received the reply, “I am making little 
rocks out of big rocks.” He asked the second, 
and received the reply, “Watch and you shall 
see me reduce this mighty rock to dust.”” He 
approached the third, who said -pridefully, 
“I do not accept my job that way—I am 
helping to build a cathedral.” : 

These vexing problems I have discussed 
briefly, and many others, challenge every 
talent of our possession. We cannot, we must 
not, pursue or adopt any attitude, or any 
policy, which causes us to stick our heads in 
the sand. We can neither ignore the facts of 
life, nor expect any accomplishment if we 
march out of step. The man or woman who 
thinks he can keep up by standing still is 
out of date; in fact, retreating. 

Partners of freedom, you and I challenge 
anyone who advocates a retreat. We are cap- 
able, we are eager to meet and conquer the 
onslaughts of time, the crises of the hour. 
. We must, and we do, guarantee to your gen- 
eration, and your children, and their children, 
a free America, free from socialism, and cer- 
tainly, most certainly not a welfare state. 

I have confidence in you to do your part. 
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Address Before the Graduating Class, St. 
~ Stephen’s School, Alexandria, Va., 
, June 3, 1959, by the Honorable Hugh 

7 M. Milton II, Under Secretary of the 
> Bi. Army 





~~. EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 


Bs HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


— \ a OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


/ Thursday, June 4, 1959 


| ii Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
ie Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
' marks in the Appendix of the Rrcorp, 
a? « ~I include, herewith, a speech made by 
a. the distinguished Under Secretary of 
mF the Army, the Honorable Hugh M. Mil- 
ton II, before the graduating class of 
St. Stephen’s Episcopal School for Boys, 
Alexandria, Va., on June 3, 1959 on the 
occasion of their graduation: 
3 , REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE HUGH M. MILTON 
rs II, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, BEFORE 
THE GRADUATING }CLass, Sr. STEPHEN’S 
ScHOOL, ALEXANDRIA, VA., JUNE 3, 1959 
>: -£ v Mr. Headmaster, members of the staff and 
faculty, members of the graduating class, 
distinguished guests, fathers and mothers, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is indeed an honor 
as well as a distinct privilege for me to take 
- - part in an activity of this kind, where young 
F men are recognized for their diligence and 
are graduated into the further opportunities 
life offers. I am especially proud to be pres- 
ent here because many of the members of 
the class of 1959 are known personally to me 
and, also, I happen to be acquainted with 
one young man especially well. I am not 
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certain that it is best for a father to be in . 


the role of commencement speaker when his 
‘ son graduates. Such speakers—I think—are 
supposed to give advice, offer suggestions, 
and present a challenge. I believe I have 
been doing this for some time. I could well 
receive an answer similar to the one re- 
ceived by a doctor whose son called about 
playing golf. The boy had a bad case of 
mo (Ct ‘poison ivy on his hands, and the father ex- 
pressed the opinion that it might be best 
if the game were delayed a day or two. To 
this suggestion the young man replied, “Look, 
Dad, I know you are a doctor, but I don’t 
want your professional opinion. I want your 
parental permission.” 
‘ I doubt if I can separate completely my 
i professional opinion from my parental opin- 
ft, ion, and I don’t think you would want me to, 
’ ’ : for what I want for my son is what I want 
for every young man who arrives at such an 
important occasion as this. 


| Let’s for a moment stop and consider the 


' 
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’ fact that in a very special sense, a school is 
;° a symbol of a promise for the future, because 
- ‘ it is dedicated to the preparation of the 


young people who, in a few years, will be 
i assuming the privileges and obligations of 
. PS citizenship. As citizens, they will take their 
places in both the economic and political life 
of the Nation. The effectiveness with which 

a they do so will depend in large measure on 
5 | the effectiveness with which they have been 
prepared and equipped to meet and solve 
the problems which arise in the life of any 
individual and of any country. 

As a result, the mission which our schools 
must perform is especially meaningful, and 
et the responsibility they bear is a vital one. 
ia In considering their mission, however, it 
| seems to me that there is a great deal of 

inspiration to be derived from taking into 
account the achievements which have al- 
ready been attained. 
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And, I see here today striking evidence of 
this recognition and the efforts which have 
been expended; and the goals which have 
been sought are indeed extremely worth- 
while. It is vital to this Nation that its 
youth have access to the best education 
which can be offered. 

My friends, we in America can be proud of 
our schools. But we must not let our justi- 
fiable pridé become complacency, self-satis- 
faction, and indifference. I can assure you 
that in many parts of the world where I have 
been, the public attitude toward education is 
one of great interest and attention. 

The inescapable fact is that we can no 
longer afford the comfortable luxury—if in- 
deed we were ever justified in doing so—of 
assuming that we could rest on our past 
laurels, or that our continued advance in 
the sciences and the arts could be expected to 
occur automatically. 

Great as America’s intellectual resources 
unquestionably are, we have no exclusive 
monopoly on brains. Progress requires intel- 
ligence, of course, but it also requires that 
we apply our intelligence energetically and 
efficiently. 

It is well recognized by all that we are 
involved in a bitter competition with com- 
munism in the political, economic, and mili- 
tary fields. It must be recognized as well 
that in the field of education, we are also in- 
volved in a competition with communism 
which is equally strenuous—and equally 
vital. 

Therefore, it is most important for me 
that I speak directly to the graduates. I 
hope you will listen and I hope you don’t 
finish before I do. I shall also hope that I 
am not placed in the category of the pro- 
fessor who was asked by the sophomore to get 
his keys from the deep portion of the swim- 
ming pool. The professor did get the keys 
for the young man and when he gave them 
to him he asked, “Why of all the people 
around, was.I asked to get the keys?” 

“Well, sir,” replied the sophomore, “I sat 
through one of your classes and you can go 
down deeper, stay longer, and come up drier 
than anyone I know. So, I figured you would 
be the best person to get the keys for me.” 

I said, however, that it was you—the gradus 
ates of St. Stephen’s—that I wanted to 
speak to. 

You all have spent considerable time pre- 
paring for this occasion, and I congratulate 
you upon your achievements. In a few mo- 
ments you will be given a diploma which is 
an attest by this school that you are now 
ready to move forth into the stream of life. 
Each of you, I know, feels confident of your 
ability to do this. Yet, I would ask you to 
ponder this most important question: What 
are you going to do with what you have? 

This is a commencement exercise.. Com- 
mencement means a beginning; for you, the 
beginning of a larger and fuller life. Your 
success—20, 30, or 40 years from now—de- 
pends on what you do with what you now 
have. 

Let’s look at what you have. First, what 
have your parents given you? Sometimes, 
when young, we are inclined to feel that 
parents don’t know a great deal. We read 
in Mark Twain’s writings that when he left 
home at an early age he didn’t think his 
father knew very much. When he returned 
4 years later, however, he said that he was 
amazed to see how much “the old man had 
learned.” 

You have received a great deal from your 
parents; and I don’t mean just allowances 
or privileges. One thing you have received 
is the capacity you possess; physical, mental, 
spiritual. You are what you see in the mirror 
primarily because of your heritage. Disre- 
garding the manner in which you have your 
hair cut—and many parents refuse to ac- 
cept the responsibility for that—the fact 
that you have red or blond hair was deter- 
mined by those 48 chromosomes contributed 
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by your mother and father. Your skill at 
basketball, your ability to study, your talent 
as a musician—all these, and other attrib- 
utes, come primarily fram this heritage of 
your parents. 

You have also received from your parental 
heritage a good name. The Bible says that 
a good name is of far greater.value than 
great riches, and how true that is. What 
do we think of when we hear the name 
Benedict Arnold? Or Adolf Hitler? Or 
George Washington? Or Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower? These are only names, but each 
name represents the qualities of a man, the 
ideals for which the man stands, and the 
way of life which he pursues. 

Almost 2,000 years ago there were two men 
living at approximately the same time; one 
was a prisoner awaiting trial; the other, a 
ruler of men. The names of these two men 
are well known to us today, but we call our 
sons Paul after the prisoner, and our dogs 
Nero after the ruler. Each name represents 
to us the ideals of the man. 

Do you realize that many commercial busi- 
nesses consider their trade names to be worth 
millions of dollars? What is true for a com- 
mercial name is even more true of the name 
you and I have received from our parents— 
the name which we carry forth into life and 
which we pass on to our children and our 
children’s children. 

Shakespeare, in the third act of Othello, 
scene 3, wrote this: 


“Good name in man and woman, dear my 
lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls; 
Who steals my purse steals trash; ‘tis 
something, nothing; 
*Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to 
thousands; 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 


You have also received from your parents 
example and precept. You have been taught 
how to live meaningful and significant lives; 
you have been shown the basis of a good 
home and you know that love for all should 
be warm and inclusive. You are aware of 
the pressures that play upon life, and you 
know how these pressures should be han- 
dled. You have been taught about God from 
childhood, and the life and teachings of our 
Divine Master have been demonstrated for 
you in everyday situations. You know, as 
did Jim, a young newspaper boy who, when 
asked by a stranger, what house he lived in, 
replied, “It isn’t a house; it’s a home.” 

“And what is the difference?” asked the 
stranger. 

Jim replied, “You see that sun? It shines 
on a house, but it shines in a home.” 

Yes, you have lived in a home with the 
sunshine of love and the affection of your 
family surrounding you. With the example 
and precept of your parents to guide you, 
you are well equipped to travel the presently 
uncharted scope of your own personal life. 

This, and so much more, is what your par- 
ents have done for you. They can do little 
now except continue, insofar as possible, to 
make available the means by which you may 
continue your education. They will, how- 
ever, ever be with you spiritually, if not 
physically, because you have been endowed 
by them with a heritage that will live on 
and on in your life, no matter where you are 
or what you do. 

What are you going to,do with it? What 
you have thus far accomplished is very im- 
portant, but what you are going to accom- 
plish is of even greater importance. 

St. Stephen’s assumes a grave responsi- 
bility when it places a seal of approval on 
you young men. From the moment these 
exercises are complete, you are forever num- 
bered among its alumni. I know that the 
members of the faculty have not taken this 
responsibility lightly. A great deal of time 
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has been spent in selecting the curriculum 
offered here. It behooves this school, as well 
as every other institution of learning, to give 
its students the best education possible. I 
hope that you graduates have profited ade- 
quately of the time spent here. 

The efforts of a faculty are to impart 
knowledge which is both an acquaintance 
with facts ds well as an act or state of under- 
standing, and a clear perception of truth. 
The first of these objectives is accomplished 
by the teacher in his lectures: the classroom, 
homework fulfilled, and the examinations 
taken. You graduates are here because you 
are considered qualified in this area of 
knowledge. 

Knowledge, however, is more than just facts 
and figures. This faculty has also tried to 
help you gain proper attitudes and ideals for 
future life. They know, and I hope you 
know, that your happiness in life will be 
more greatly influenced by these ideals and 
attitudes than anything else. 

The Bible says that “as a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he.” This, in my simple in- 
terpretation, means that no matter how much 
& man knows, it is what he does that counts. 
“What you are speaks so loudly I cannot hear 
what you say,” is another way of putting 
it. How doesa manlive? What attitude does 
he have toward other people? To what stand- 
ards in life does he ascribe? This is what 
is involved when we speak of a man having 
noble character, or who possesses personal 
integrity. 

As interested as we are in what you do 
with the facts and figures acquired here, we 
are even more interested in the attitude and 
ideals you take with you. I need only re- 
mind you that there is a conflict being waged 
today which affects every one of us. It is a 
spiritual conflict, for there is an atheistic, 
materialistic society which would destroy 
what we cherish and place all men in a 
common pot of service to the state, thereby 
reducing the value of the individual to how 
much he can produce. This Nation, however, 
was founded and built upon the principle 
that there is a God and that, under God, 
every individual is important. Thus, because 
we are creatures of a Creator, we are moral 
beings and know the difference between right 
and. wrong. Knowing this difference, we are 
obligated to choose the right and reject the 
wrong. We are free, therefore, and will con- 
tinue to be free so long as we maintain these 
things. 

“God, who gave us life, gave us liberty,” 
wrote Jefferson. What are you going to do 
with that freedom? It is easy to give lip- 
service to such a principle, but intellectual 
assent is not enough. We must put our com- 
plete trust in it, and we must be willing to 
stake our lives on its continuation. 

I am reminded of a story told about a man 
stretching a wire across Niagara Falls. An- 
other man came along and asked what he was 
doing. 

The first man replied, “I’m going to push 
a wheelbarrow across this wire. Do you 
think I can do it?” 

The second man carefully looked the sit- 
uation over and said that he thought it could 
be done. . 

“Fine,” replied the first man. 
ride in the wheelbarrow.” 

“Not I," said the other man as he rapidly 
walked away. 2 

Here is intellectual assent, but trust is 
not present. It is not enough for you to 
go out into life giving intellectual assent 
to the things upon which this Nation, under 
God, was founded and which this school, 
with its excellent faculty, has endeavored to 
impart to you. Yours is to put your com- 
plete trust in and to apply these principles 
to your everyday life and work. 

. A man of integrity, a man of character, 
believes that certain things are right where- 
ever he is or whatever he is doing and he 
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fulfills them. Likewise, he believes certain 
things are wrong, regardles of the crowd he 
is with or the circumstances involved, and 
he does not do them. 

There are two classes of people when ft 
comes to character. There are those willing 
to settle for nothing less than the best and 
they are willing to pay the price for the best. 
Then, there are those who settle for the first 
bargain they find and quality is incidental. 
Which class are you in? 

What are,you going to do with what you 
have? There is no bargain price to suc- 
cess—not the kind of success the world 
needs today. The asking price is stiff. It 
includes dedication to ideals, taking the 
hard knocks in stride, sticking to dull rou- 
tine, self-denial, hard practice. It is not 
too easy, but it is worth whatever it costs. 

Your parents have given you the best that 
they can. You go forth with their love, sup- 
port and aspirations. This school, through 
its faculty, has proven to you the pressing 
need for education and has tried to provide 
you with the education upon which you can 
build. It has given you knowledge—facts 
and figures and attitudes and ideals. It 
has attempted to show you the right way, 
and it has tried to provide you with the 
proper motivation to follow that way. The 
rest is up to you. 

It will take a strong desire and a great 
deal of effort to make a success in life. It 
must be your desire and it must be your 
effort, for no one can do it for you. Parents 
and faculty, friends and associates can only 
step aside and give you room to move up- 
ward and onward. I bid you God’s blessings 
and Godspeed on your way. 





Address by Preston J. Moore, National 
Commander, the American Legion, Be- 
fore the Graduating Class of the FBI 
Academy at Departmental Auditorium, 
Washington, D.C., June 3, 1959 


* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to present herewith the text of a speech 
delivered by National Commander Pres- 
ton J. Moore, of the American Legion, 
on the occasion of the graduation exer- 
cises of the current class of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation Academy. 

I feel certain every person will find 
this speech of great interest. There is 
great food for thought in these remarks 
by this outstanding leader of a great war 
veterans organization. I commend it to 
all my colleagues as preferred reading. 

The speech follows: 

AN ADDRESS BY PRESTON J. Moore, NATIONAL 
COMMANDER, THE AMERICAN LEGION, BEFORE 
THE GRADUATING CLASS OF THE FBI Acap- 
EMyY AT DEPARTMENTAL AUDITORIUM, WASH- 
mncToNn, D.C., Jung 3, 1959 


“Blessed are the peacemakers, tor they 
shall be called children of God.” 

As law enforcement officers, you gentlemen 
and your colleagues qualify in a very prac- 
— way for this Scriptural tribute. Peace- 

is your purpose. Few men devote 
their daily labor to a higher one. 

So I extend to you today the American 
Legion’s sincere congratulations on two 
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counts: first, on your choice of the peace of- 
ficer’s profession; and secondly, on your com< 
pletion of a training course that will enable 
you to better serve your communities and 
States. 

Here in the Academy you have studied the 
latest theories and techniques of crime detec- 
tion. As valuable as this knowledge will 
prove to be, I suggest that you are returning 
home with something of even greater value 
—and that is a personal sense of the dedica- 


tion and standards of excellence which char-_ 


acterize the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Several weeks ago the founder of the Acad- 
emy, Director J. Edgar Hoover, completed his 
35th year of service in the Bureau. It may 
be another 35 years before the quality of his 
work can be assessed and appreciated in its 
full dimension. He has helped a nation un- 
derstand what is meant by a government of 
law. He has built a magnificent investiga- 
tive force and imbued it with his own zeal 
for honesty and efficiency. Perhaps even 


more important, he and his organization . 


have proved that it is possible to wage total 
war against crime and subversion while at 
the same time protecting the civil rights of 
every citizen. 

I sometimes think we are sent men like 
Mr. Hoover to save us from ourselves. 

The public mind, as you know very well, 
is a fickle, unstable thing. Its concern for 
right and wrong fluctuates between indigna- 
tion and indifference. We tend to switch 
our attention from one problem to another 
with the same ease—and often for the same 
reason—that we switch TV channels. 

Unfortunately, some of the problems we 
face are the persistent kind that do not fade 
away when we lose interest in them. I 
want to discuss with you today certain 
aspects of two such problems which are 
related rather closely to your line of duty. 

You will recall that Communist subver- 
sion, in the late forties and early fifties, 
was the focal point of public opinion. 
Through the efforts of a comparatively few 
individuals and ofganizations—and the 
American Legion was one of them—it was 
finally exposed and identified as a_ tre- 
mendous threat to our national institutions 
and individual liberties. The Congress and 
a number of State legislatures tightened up 
security laws, there were’steps toward bar- 
ring traitors from sensitive positions in Gov- 
ernment and elsewhere—and then the sub- 
ject pretty much disappeared from public 
view. 

About the only thing we’ve heard lately 
concerning our internal defenses against 
communism has come from the Supreme 
Court, and the accent in that quarter seems 
to be on knocking down what was built up. 

Yet, as of this moment, there is strong 
evidence that the agents of the Kremlin are 
well on the way to capturing a major base 
of operations 90 miles from the Unitéd 
States. The place is Cuba. The time is 
much later than most Americans think, 

Fidel Castro came out of the hills with 
the announced purpose of liberating Cuba 
from the tyranny of Batista. The American 
people by and large looked upon him as a 
hero—fighter for freedom who beat big odds. 
Now, 6 months later, what does Castro’s 
Cuba look like? 

The form of government is the same—dic- 
tatorship. 

The Communist Party, previously out- 
lawed, now, enjoys government recognition 
and encouragement. 

The army is peppered with Communists. 
An ardent Communist commands it. An- 
other has directed the execution of more 
than 600 Batista henchmen and “enemies of 
the revolution,” as the charge was sometimes 
phrased. 

Communists and fellow travelers dominate 
& number of national labor unions. Known 
Communists control some of the largest 
newspapers. In the communications field— 
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radio and television—and in education at 
every level, there is active red penetration. 
History textbooks for use in the schools are 
to be rewritten, under the guidance of a 
commission headed by a fellow traveler. 

This is not hearsay. It. is a boiled down, 
composite picture of the present situation in 
Cuba as reported by veteran American news- 
men and others on the scene. 

How did it happen? The record so far 
indicates that in Fidel Castro the red mis- 
sionaries have found a made-to-order help- 
mate. 

Whether Castro himself is a Communist 
may prove to be immaterial in the long run. 
He has said repeatedly that he is_not. He 
also has demonstrated an incredibly naive 
view of what communism is. Visiting Wash- 
ington last April, he stated that he had no 
knowledge of Communists in his government 
and if there were any, “their influence is 
nothing.” 

Apparently, the Prime Minister of Cuba is 
unaware that the Kremiin has laid away 
many a national leader whose headstones 
bear that same epitaph. 

In a speech on May 8 Castro described his 
government as the “model and hope” for 
other nations of the Americas. So far, only 
the Communst faithful in those nations have 
seconded the motion. On May 10 the Sec- 
retary General of the Chilean Communist 
Party said the Castro movement is a big step 
toward the “inevitable liberation of our 
countries from the Yankee yoke” and the 
kind of group with which all Latin-American 
reds should collaborate. The boss of Cuba’s 
24,000 Communists during the same week 
pledged “all backing and sympathy” to the 
Castro regime. 

Perhaps it was mere coincidence that the 
U.S. Ambassadors serving in 10 South 
American countries issued a joint state- 
ment on May 9, warning of “intensified 
effort by international communism to under- 
mine the unity of the hemisphere.” Or 
perhaps that was the striped-pants way of 
serving notice that the commies mean to put 
their Cuban show on the continental road, 

What would a Communist Cuba mean to 
us? It would mean, at least, a massive stag- 
ing center in our front yard from which 
Moscow could direct economic and political 
broadsides against the Americas. It would 
place an intolerable pressure upon our mili- 
tary defenses in the Caribbean and Panama 
Canal areas. It would lead inevitably, I 
believe, to the active commitment of our 
Armed Forces, 

Pray that the power of our Government 
and of an aroused public Opinion will be 
asserted to head off these eventualities. 
When the red Chinese threatened to take 
over a couple of islands half a world away 
from us, we stood up-and were counted. 
We shouldn’t need a Communist gun in our 
ribs to remind us that Cuba is less than half 
an hour away. i 

The other current problem which seems to 
me to be receiving less than its share of real 
public concern is a relative newcomer on the 
national scene. I refer to racketeering—spe- 
cifically, the high-powered, free-wheeling 
brand of racketeering that infests vital seg- 
ments of the organized labor movement. 

The nature and scope of it are no secret. 
For more than 2 years, Senator McCLELLANn’s 
investigating committee. has paraded the 
whole sordid story before the American 
people. It’s a documented story of thievery, 
extortion, defiance of legal authority, and 
sustained abuse of the rights of millions of 
citizens. 

Such practices are as old as society. But 
when they occur on a grand scale and are 
used openly and successfully as means to 
personal power and profit, the society itself 
is in danger of decay. : 
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Senator McCLELLAN declared in the Senate 
recently: that his committee “has barely 
scratched the surface” of what he termed 
“the invasion of unionism by thugs and 
hoodlums.” He added: “No doubt the great 
majority of unions and union leaders are 
honest and dedicated, but the largest and 
most powerful union in the country today, 
the one which is seeking more and more 
power—power paramount over that of the 
Government itself—is beyond all doubt cor- 
rupt.” 

He referred, of course, to the Teamsters’ 
Union, headed by Mr. James Hoffa. In a 
relatively short time this man, Hoffa, has 
managed to establish, himself as one of the 
Nation’s most expendable burdens. His 
union was kicked out of the joint AFL-CIO 
federation for refusing to clean house. He, 
himself, has faced Federal juries on charges 
of bribery and wire-tapping. According to 
the McClellan committee counsel, Robert 
Kennedy, he and his top aides are in touch 
with every important gangster in the United 
States, 

Recently, Hoffa was reported as threatening 
a nationwide transport strike if the Con- 
gress were to apply. the antitrust law against 
unions. Later, he denied the threat. As a 
matter of fact, he long ago made it clear that 
one of his ambitions is to bring about a super- 
alliance of unions in the transportation field; 
namely, the Teamsters, National Maritime 
Union, International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousing Union, and International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

These four organizations combined control 
the flow of commerce from the gulf to the 
Great Lakes and from the east coast to 
Hawaii, As far back as December of 1958, 
the Senate Internal Security Committee— 
after analyzing the implications of such an 
alliance—stated as follows: 

“The alliance constitutes a monopoly in 
the transportation industry which threatens 
the economic life of the Nation and which 
could be employed to strangle the military 
forces of the Nation in the event of war. 
* * * Well-trained Communist conspirators 
have infiltrated longshoremen’s unions on 
both east and west coasts, and have acted as 
the spearhead of the alliance. * * * The 
racketeering leaders of the Teamsters Union 
have displayed an utter lack of concern about 
the Communist records and activities of 
dominant officials of the ILWU.” 

Hoffa has been heard to boast, “I’m boss of 
an outfit that wins.” The trouble is—when 
he wins, the rest of us lose. 

We are told it is impossible to legislate 
morals or individual responsibility. I sin- 
cerely believe that, sooner or later, the peo- 
ple are going to insist it is both possible and 
necessary to legislate protection against the 
Hoffas of the country. 

In terms of public expectations, the two 
problems I have touched on here present a 
striking—and sad—similarity. The people 
of Cuba traded Batista for Castro, and there’s 
very little chance that they improved their 
lot. The members of the Teamsters swapped 
Beck for Hoffa, and there’s no chance at all 
for improvement there. Despite this threat 
of racketeering and gangsterism, I feel that 
law enforcement agencies, as,presently con- 
stituted, can adequately take care of the 
situation. 

These developments serve to point up char- 
acteristics of the public mind that are im- 
portant to all of us. Your achievements in 
law enforcement are influenced greatly by the 
understanding and attitudes and concerns of 
the pepple you serve. I hope you will make 
it part of your job to inform yourself and 
others to the end that the public mind may 
be alert and attuned to reality. We ought to 
remember that public opinion is not infal- 
lible. Given time and the facts, it winds up 


' on target but it often gets there by way of 
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Robin’s Barn. Group opinion is important— 
a factor to be reckoned with. We can respect 
it, shape it, and at the same time keep our 
first reliance on-those unchanging principles 
of human dignity and responsibility which 
light the way to really important service for 
our God and our country. 





So They Say 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD an editorial that appeared in the 
Colorado Statesman and written by my 
good friend Earl Mann who served in 
World War I and was a member of the 
Colorado General Assembly for a number 
of years. 

The article is as follows: 

So THEY Say—WHITE SUPREMACY CRUMBLING 
(By Lt, Earl Mann) 


Indisputably the theory of human rights 
and liberties being based upon racial lines 
or lineage, and these liberties being so fla- 
grantly abused throughout the world, we are 
now witnessing a challenge. The white 
man’s doctrine that black folk were per- 
manently consigned to the task of hewers 
of wood and carriers of water seems to have 
aroused the children of Ham to aggressive 
combat. My personal feeling is: “It’s re- 
grettable that the ignominy now being suf- 
fered by these United States, in relation to 
this world crusade for equality of opportu- 
nity is the result of the publication being 
given the subversive activities (not com- 
munism) arising from regional traditions.” 

Our eminent scholar, Hon. W. E. B. Du 
Bois is quoted as having said: “Sit no longer 
blind, Lord God, deaf to our prayers, and 
dumb to our dumb suffering. Surely Thou, 
too, are not white; O Lord, a pale, bloodless, 
heartless thing.” 

The rapid transitions now taking place, 
and daily recorded must be accepted as proof 
that the Du Bois prayer has been heard, 
and that our Common Maker is taking a 
hand in the effecting of such spiritual and 
moral adjustments as will prevent further 
deterioration of the Christian influence 
among His children. 

From abroad, Africa, India, and South 
Asia, nationalism has forced the Christian 
church to speed up the process of recog- 
nizing native churchmen. Just back from 
a 2-month tour of African missions Meth- 
odist Bishop Gerald Kennedy of Los Angeles, 
said that the whole future of Christianity 
in that part of the world depends on the 
speed and success of the hand-over to na- 
tive ministers. We have failed in that we 
have tried to keep too much control by 
running white missions. We need to train 
more natives so that the missions can be- 
come more of the people. The Ohristian 
church must be an indigenous thing, or it 
will be rejected as a foreign faith. 


LYNCI_ LAW 


Human beings are socially so barbarous 
and stupid that they again and again create 
situations in which there will be misery, 
horror, and degradation. Mississippians 
again in their mad struggle to retain a sta- 
tus quo of white supremacy having again 
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staged a historical drama of intimidation, 
viz, the lynching party. A Negro awaiting 
trial for the alleged offense of assaulting a 
white woman was taken from jail, brutally 
beaten, shot and his body thrown into a 
river. Subsequently Florida, not to be out- 
done, lists a nauseating depravity. Four 
young white men brutally and repeatedly 
raped a young 18-year-old Negro coed. 
What degeneracy next? 

While we (Americans) boast more 
churches, chapels, and civic centers than 
any country in Europe yet we are swayed 
by the cancer of racjal prejudice that tran- 
scends the understanding of peoples of the 
world, including Russia. The Negro of 
America is, unfortunately, the victim of 
a vicious and unwholesome condition which 
arises from the residential ghettos, pecu- 
liarly an American institution, to which 
he is assigned; its boundaries being set by 
covenants, statute, and simple duress. Hap- 
pily Colorado’s recent legislative assembly 
voted to abolish these inequities, granting 
citizens the right to purchase residential 
property wherever they pleased, based upon 
a mutual agreement between seller and pur- 
chaser. 

The tragedy of the racial picture lies in the 
fact that while admittedly race problems are 
an incident of world economics and race rela- 
tions a code of behavior developing out of 
the contact and conflict of economic interest 
of groups identified as racially different, 
America, although disclaiming sympathy and 
support of vicious colonialism, none-the- 
less clings tenaciously to its belief in a 
related institution—Jim Crow. 

This is a diseased century, but America 
could with its immense material wealth, con- 
tribute so much to better human relations. 
But hypocrisy still being a national virtue, 
mass production of bigots is the one Ameri- 
can industry that seems to thrive in our 
political framework. While America is to 
us of great functional importance, we are 
often baffled in trying to comprehend its 
strikingly remote and complicated charac- 
ter. Many whites advocate return of the 
Negro to Africa, although there is in mil- 
lions of us a high percentage of British, Irish, 
French, Scandinavian, German and bloods 
of other lineage, as to make it impossible to 
determine which dominates the individual. 
So withal why impose upon an up-and-com- 
ing nation of people, Africa, the evils of a 
white man’s civilization? Verily, we say, the 
price of racial bigotry is tremendous. 





Public Relations in Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the 20th annual meeting of the American 
Cotton Congress was held in Waco dur- 
ing the first week of May this year. The 
theme of the congress was “20 Years of 
Change and Progress.” One of the fore- 
most speakers at the congress was a 
close personal friend of mine, Mr. R. D. 
Lewis, who has been director of the agri- 
cultural experiment station, located at 
College Station, Tex., for a good number 
of years. 

There are few men in Texas who have 
as much insight and common under- 
standing of the agricultural problem as 
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Mr. Lewis. It is a pleasure for > be 
able to insert his speech entitled “Public 
Relations in Agriculture,” given on May 
4, 1959: 
Pusiic RELATIONS IN AGRICULTURE 
(By R. D. Lewis, director, Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station) 

Agriculture’s greatest need today is under~- 
standing. Understanding among those di- 
rectly engaged in farming and ranching; 
understanding by those who provide serv- 
ices and materials to the farms and ranches; 
understanding by those who transport, 
process and distribute the plant and animal 
products coming from “farms and ranches; 
and above all, understanding among the 
great majority of our people who live in 
towns and cities and who are the principal 
consumers of the products of our agricultural 
industries. 

As Roy Battles of the National Grange 


said to experiment station directors in 1957, . 


“Our city friends do not understand us.” 
They do not understand the basic problems 
of agriculture, nor the complex functions 
and services of those engaged in agricultural 
industries. Seemingly it becomes more diffi- 
cult year by year to gain a reasonable de- 
gree of understanding. 

Those of us engaged in agricultural en- 
deavors have tended to take for granted that 
people generally and naturally understand 
their basic dependence on agriculture for 
foods and fiber. In recent years we have 
been rudely awakened—in cotton, for in- 
stance, by the advent of synthetics. 

American agriculture is thus being forced 
to becomé public relations conscious. We 
now must seek consumer acceptance not 
only of our products, but of our services, 
and our policies, and of our true place in 
the total economy of the Nation and the 
world. 

Through our past national history agri- 
culture has had the sympathy of most non- 
farmers. For farmers there was a substan- 
tial deposit in the bank of national good will 
The balance in that account is still large, 
but dwindling faf too rapidly. 

Most of the nonfarmers here today are 
only one or two generations away from active 
farming. This is true for vast numbers of 
urban families, but becoming less so each 

ear. 

: The historical public sympathy toward 
farmers found concrete expression in a long 
series of preferential legislation, Federal and 
State. 

Just a few of the more important congres- 
sional actions are cited—the Homestead Act 
of 1862, the Morrill Act of 1862 creating the 
land-grant colleges, the Hatch Act of 1887, 
initiating the vast agricultural research pro- 
grams in State experiment stations, the 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914 establishing the co- 
operative Federal-State extension services, 
and the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 providing 
the basis for an extensive system of teaching 
vocational agriculture in high schools. In 
1917 the basic legislation for the broad sys- 
tem of Federal Jand banks and associated 
credit institutions was laid. 

With the advent of the New Deal in 1933, 
and thereafter,“we have witnessed a flood 
of preferential legislation—which essentially 
brings direct aid—over and above research 
and education—to individual farmers. 

Now millions of farmers and handlers of 
farm products receive checks directly from 
the Treasury; for conservation practices, soil 
building, storage fees, loans on crops, sale of 
crops, and the like. It was inevitable that 
nonfarmers began to be critical of such prac- 
tices, and criticism of this kind will always 
spill over to affect the research and educa- 
tional work done for agriculture. 

Seldom before have our farm programs 
been so bitterly embroiled in partisan politics 
as today. Unprecedented numbers of urban 
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residents, as well as their Congressmen, are 
taking sides in the farm controversy. And 
many of them are not friendly to agricul- 
ture. 

Lest I be misunderstood at this point let 
me remind you that agriculture has been 
following.a pattern not too different from 
that of other sectors of the American econ- 
omy, including industries in general, finance, 
and labor. 

We must, however, conclude that agricul- 
ture does have a serious public relations 
problem and this is a growing problem. 
Judging from comments made to me by 
legislators and others, we might even say 
that agriculture is in the public doghouse. 

Imagine for a moment that you live in 
downtown Dallas, or in Houston. You are 
an average urban citizen. ‘You are several 
generations removed from the farm. Your 
work appears to have no connection with 
agriculture. Your contact with agriculture 
is your supermarket, the newspapers and the 
radio. What are the things about agricul- 
ture you would likely hear the most and be 
irritated about? ‘Your reactions would prob- 
ably be centered around one or several of 
nine attitudes derived from these sources. 
They are listed without prejudice as to their 
validity: 

1. High food costs. 

2. Big farmers are getting rich. 

3. Heavy cost of farm subsidies from taxes. 

4. Program of planned food shortages in 
midst of surplus. 

5. Special favors for agricuMure, such as 
cooperatives, taxes, credit. 

6. Sprawling and expensive USDA bureauc- 
racy. 

7. Agricultural research and education 
create costly surpluses. 

8. Disproportionate political power in Con- 
gress and State legislatures for rural dis- 
tricts. 

9. Agriculture is a declining industry. 

Let’s examine each of these attitudes 
briefly and look at a few facts and fiction 
about each one. (I wish I could say that 
some of these attitudes were limited to urban 
people.) 

1. High food costs: We can say emphati- 


cally that this widespread urban attitude is - 


without foundation in fact. 

Food is cheap and getting cheaper in terms 
of how long the industrial worker must work 
to pay for it. It is cheaper now than before 
World War II. It is cheaper now than it 
was in 1932, in terms of how long the worker 
must work to get his food. 

There is no country on the face of the 
earth today where the workingman spends 
so small a proportion of his working day 
earning the food he eats as in America. 
There is no other country where the working- 
man has so large a preportion of his working 
day left to buy the things that make life so 
pleasant in our homes. 


Some of us remember the good old days 


in 1914, when rib roast was only 20 cents a 
pound. But it took 48 minutes of labor to 
earn the money to buy a pound of rib roast 
then. Today we do it within 20 minutes of 
labor, or in 40 percent the time it took a 
generation ago. ; 

Not only do we get our foodstuffs in Amer- 
ica with much less time spent earning it, but 
we eat more and better foodstuffs than ever 
before in our history and we are enjoying it 
tremendously. The things that bother most 
of us in America today is not so much the 
high cost of living as it is the cost of high 
living. 

Foodstuffs come to the average American 
at bargain prices because research and edu- 
cation’ have made it possible for our great 
agricultural industry to produce in such 
abundance and so efficiently. If farmers pro- 
duced as in 1940, the average family,in the 
United States would annually require $300 
to $400 more-for food and fiber. 
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2. Big farmers are getting rich: In the 
aggregate, this surely is not true. 

Individual farmers, big and small, who 
know their stuff and have adequate resources 
are doing okay, in spite of disproportionate 
rises in costs of purchased supplies and 
equipment (the cost-price squeeze). Their 
net incomes in recent years compare reason- 
ably with net incomes of professional 
workers, skilled workers, and business execu- 
tives. But we must not permit urbanites to 
condemn agriculture because successful in- 
dividuals in it make a satisfactory income. 
Successful farmers don’t stay.in the business 
just because they love it. They operate a big 
business and must enjoy financial rewards 
commensurate with their capital investment 
and managerial input. 

3. Heavy cost of farm subsidies from taxes: 
Currently we hear on our radios that the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has $9 to $10 
billion tied up, or to be tied up, in surplus 
crops with high storage fees. We hear of 
price supports, agricultural conservation pay- 
ments, commodity credit loans, surplus dis- 
posals in foreign countries at lower prices 
than in the domestic markets and the like. 
Especially when we look at the price tag on 
our foods do we rebel, even though, as ex- 
plained before, our foods are comparatively 
cheap. 

As agriculturists we would correctly point- 
out that agriculture is by no means unique 
in receiving substantial subsidies. Such a 
statement, however, is in part the “pot call- 
ing the kettle black.” 

4. Program of planned food shortages in 
the midst of surplus: We read that the Gov- 
ernment in the fore part of 1958 purchased 
rather substantial sums of butter, cheese, 
and dried skim milk, acquired with tax- 
payers money, resulting in keeping the price 
so high that we couldn’t afford to purchase 
butter in our grocery stores. We are also 
vaguely aware remember our citizen still 
lives in Dallas or Houston) that all the corn 
and sorghum stored in steel bins and sealed 
cribs around 'the country might make pork 
a little more plentiful and steaks a little 
less costly were it not priced into Govern- 
ment storage rather than into feed lots. 
And we realize, somehow, or other, that our 
tax dollars help create this situation. We 
are not pleased. 

This typical urban attitude has substan- 
tial backing in fact. , 

5. Special favors for agriculture: This 
charge is largely true. Agriculture has-long 
been the recipient of special favors—in the 
form of aid for cooperatives, preferential 
treatment. on taxes, easy credit, irrigation 
districts, soil conservation districts, elec- 
tricity and a large variety of related items. 
Again, it can be vigorously argued that other 
sectors of the economy likewise have received 
special favors. That in no way ‘minimizes 
this attitude held by urban people. 

6. Sprawling and expensive USDA bu- 
reaucracy: USDA programs and personnel 
reach into every agricultural county of the 
country. A good deal of publicity has been 
directed to this situation in recent years. 
Some of this criticism spills over onto the 
agricultural extension personnel stationed 
in our agricultural counties, even though 
this service is there to do an educational job 
and not to direct a Federal farm: program. 

7. Agricultural research and education 
create costly surpluses: This charge is un- 
founded. Research and education create 
abundance. This is desirable. Unwise price 
distribution and politically expedient pro- 
grams create the surpluses. Yet, as Di- 
rector of this State’s agricultural experi- 
ment station, this statement comes to me 
repeatedly from influential citizens and leg- 
islators, who have not grasped the true. 
causes of the farm problems. An abundance 
of food and fiber, produced efficiently and 
merchandised effectively, is the very cor- 
nerstone of a strong, dynamic and expand- 
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ing economy like ours. This can be attained 
only through the full application of science 
by each segment of the agricultural in- 
dustry. 

We conclude that this urban attitude is 
without foundation. 

8. Disproportionate political power in Con- 
gress and State legislatures: The farm bloc 
in Congress and our legislature exercises 
political power out of preportion to the 
numerical strength of farmers. This is true 
.partly because agricultural States have as 
much voting strength in the Senate as the 
heavily industrialized States. Many State 


~legislatures are farmer-dominated, even in 


some States which are predominantly urban 
in character. Periodic legislative reappor- 
tionment rarely recognizes population dis- 
tribution as between cities and farms. As 
a consequence, in Many States, city govern- 
ments are severely circumscribed in author- 
ity, regulations and revenue. Urban resent- 
ment against farmer political domination is 
multiplying yearly. 

9. Agriculture is a declining industry: Our 
citizen friend in Dallas or Houston hears 
repeatedly of the fewer numbers of people 
engaged in agriculture—now about 11 per- 
cent of our total work force. He hears that 
this trend is likely to continue. And when 
he reads advertisements about, or buys 
clothing, does he gain the concept that 
he is indebted to chemistry rather than to 
agriculture. 

In common with a major proportion of 
our population he still regards agriculture 
and farming. as being synonymous 
equivalent terms. 

Too often agriculture is regarded as being 
limited to the farm and ranch; where less 
than 11 percent of the population now live. 
The great change in efficiency of each farm- 
workers in producing the prime require- 
ments of food and fiber for all people has 
freed labor and technology for develop- 
ment in other areas of our national econ- 
omy. In 1850, 1 farmworker in the United 
States produced raw materials for 4 people, 
in 1900 for 7, in 1940 for 11, 1950 for 15.5, 
and in 1956 for 20.8. But this is only partly 
due to increased output per worker. 

In fact, these figures are misleading, for 
part of this great change results from a 
transfer of some farm functions to towns 
and cities. At an accelerated rate, es- 
pecially beginning in the 1930's, agriculture, 
operationally as well as humanly, has in 
part “gone to town.” Thus, now in our food 
and fiber economy more than two persons 
are employed off-farm for each one on the 
farm. Too often, we have divorced or re- 
moved these off-the-farm portions of agri- 
culture from the family of agricultural in- 
dustries. I am convinced that we ourselves 
have tended to sell agriculture short. At 
least, we have been too modest or negligent 
in recognizing and presenting the modern 
concept of the total agricultural industry. 
This conference is one of the tangible rec- 
ognitions of both the “going to town”: and 
the interdependency of the supply-produc- 
tion-processing-distribution segments of 
agriculture, 

To show something of the past, present, 
and future makeup of the agricultural work 
force in Texas, we have studied and fore- 
cast the distribution of the work force in 
TeXas among agricultural and nonagricul- 
tural industries: 


Percentage distribution of labor force in 
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I Si a 10 12 
I ee te cs 12 8 
Processors-distributors. _..... 18 20 
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Such an analysis shows us the total agri- 
cultural industry tends to require about the 
same proportion of the total workers, but 
that with decreasing numbers on the farm 
there is an accompanying increase of sup- 
pliers of materials and services to farmers 
and ranchers and a marked increase in the 
processor-distributor group concerned with 
agricultural products. 

Most‘ of us would conclude that our “man 
in the street” in our big cities has some 
foundation for at least five of these nine 
attitudes toward agriculture. 

In March of this year Senator CaPEHART 
outlined in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
four major problems facing this Nation. The 
farm problem was listed along with the 
threat of Russian communism, labor prob- 
lems, and inflation. Truly the farm program 
has become one of the really big issues in 
American Government. 


WHAT TO DO 


These confusing and frustrating attitudes 
and situations in agriculture should actually 
be a challenge to us. They present opportu- 
nity and responsibility. They do suggest 
that we have been negligent or inadequate 
in our own thinking and especially in our 
communications to others. We have taken 
too much for granted. 

Several avenues of attack on public rela- 
tions for agriculture are suggested: 

1. Correction of the misconceptions that 
the nonagricultural public has about us; 
especially let them understand their foods 


or .and fibers are not expensive, and producers, 


processors, and distributors are not rolling 
in wealth at the expense of food consumers. 

2. Emphasis on modern agriculture and of 
the likely agriculture of tomorrow, and of 
the functions of the various segments of the 
total agricultural industry in relation to the 
welfare of consumers. Several have suggested 
that modern and future agriculture merits a 
new tag—one that may overcome the popular 
concept that agriculture and farming are 
synonymous, 

3. Clearing up the confusion between 
politically designed and directed policies re- 
lating to the farm problem on the one hand 
and the necessity for even stronger programs 
of research and education in agriculture for 
& productive, prosperous and expanding 
America, 

4. More research and education must be 
brought to, bear on correction of “errors” 
in our public programs relating to agricul- 
ture. 

5. Seek to reverse fhe rising trend of going 
to Washington for funds or legislation on 
State and local problems—in the belief that 
it costs us less. We must positively accept 
more responsibility at State and local levels. 

6. All of us in every segment of agricul- 
ture should strive to make our profession one 
in which we can be justly proud. The den- 
tist is proud of.his profession, the lawyer his, 
the schoolteacher his, and the plumber 
his. Let’s make our farmers proud of their 
profession. It is truly one of which they 
should be proud. To do this we must dispel 
the “poor country cousin” attitude so many 
still have about agriculture. 

7. Tell the great story of modern agricul- 
ture again and again to the general populace. 
It’s dynamic and it’s basic. Everybody bene- 
fits. 

Earl Butz, former Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, has defined public relations as 
(1) living right and (2) getting credit for it. 

Through the decades, American good will 
toward and assistance for agriculture has 
been tremendous. The net balance in the 
bank of public good will is still high. But 
time may run out on us one of these years. 
We need promptly to mobilize all of our re- 
sources back of an effective public relations 
program. 
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No New Starts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include in the Appendix of the RrEcorp 
an excellent speech made by the Gov- 
ernor of Colorado the Honorable Steve 
MecNicholes.- 

The address is as follows: 

No New STARTS 


Distinguished Senators and Congressmen, 
Honorable Governors, Chairman Butler, 
Vice-Chairman Loucheim, national commit- 
teemen and women, State Democratic chair- 
men, distinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 
men, we are engaged in a novel and far- 
reaching eriterprise this. weekend. We are 
taking part in a new development that can 
help bring new growth and maturity to 
America’s two-party system. 

Regionwide meetings have been held be- 
fore by political parties. But only in the 
last several years has the purpose of such 
meetings been to analyze public problems, 
to study proposals, and to close the confer- 
ence with recommendations for platform 
planks on vital topics. 

This weekend will witness no oratorical 
exercises, no snake dance contests, no 
stampede of delegates. We are here to win 
the confidence of all the voters by clearly 
demonstrating that we are willing to probe, 
anxious to understand, and ready to work 
out and accept new solutions to old and new 
problems. We are here to find answers to 
today’s problems, and to put those answers to 
work tomorrow. 


I, for bne, welcome this strengthening of 


principle and platform in our party system. 
To maintain decent competition between 
the two major parties, I hope that the Re- 
publicans copy our new way of finding 
answers. The “me too” party probably will 
do it automatically—a habit it first began 
cultivating following the election of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt in 1932. 

We should applaud a Californian for pio- 
neering this new type of political conference 
in the West. We should be thankful that 
we have a national chairman who recognizes 
the important role of such conferences as 
this and does all in his power to make them 
a success. You know I am referring to the 
two Pauls—Paul Ziffren and Paul Butler. 

The subject matter of this conference has 
wisely been limited to three major topics— 
natural resources, small business and trans- 
portation. Each of these is of vital import- 
ance to the West, and of equal importance 
to the rest of the Nation. Each is vitally 
related to the other. 


The three topics are highly suitable for 


another reason. Each has been the victim 
of serious mishandling, mismanagement or 
just plain neglect by the present administra- 
tion. The administration’s approach to 
each of these topics has clearly demon- 
strated that Republican leaders are timid 
when they should be bold—thoughtless 
when they should be full of ideas—and 
asleep at the switch when they should be 
fully cognizant of a new era approaching. 

I believe that this is one of those rare 
times in American history when the general 
public is far in advance of the present lead- 
ership in its understanding of key problems 
facing the American people. More impor- 
tant, the public is far in advance of the 
present administration in its willingness to 
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move forward aggressively to solve problems 
both at home and abroad. 

I believe the Amefican people feel that 
they are trapped in an administrative 
vacuum that is choking America’s internal 
development and shrinking our stature be- 
fore the rest of the world. This is a serious 
charge. Let us briefly document the case 
as it relates to the three topics of this con- 
ference. 

There is a growing awareness of resource 
use across the land. This awareness ,is 
greatest here in the West, because more of 
the resources are in the West. Fifty years 
ago enlightened conservationists were con- 
cerned with the overuse of our resources. 
Now many are concerned with nonuse and 
nondevelopment of our resources. 

Our administration seems to be too busy 
with international problems to devote much 
time or energy to domestic problems. Proof 
that an administration can do both quite 
handily—if it only has the imagination and 
the courage to invite progress—is very close 
at hand. We have only to look at the years 
that Democrats occunied the White House to 
see the difference. Here is a party whose 
work and decisions on international policy 
are now chapter headings in the history 
books—such historic phrases as United Na- 
tions Charter, Marshall plan, Truman doc- 
trine, NATO, point 4, Korea and Berlin 
airlift. 

Yet, the Democratic Party moved forward 
on the home front at the same-time it was 
projecting the image of a strong, forth- 


‘right, square-shooting America across the 


world. Reclamation and resource develop- 
ment moved forward under the Democrats. 
America gained postwar recovery under the 
Democratic party. It looked forward with 
such vital studies as that produced by the 
President Truman’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission also known as the Paley Commis- 
sion. This. commission published the five- 
volume landmark ‘report titled ‘Resources 
for Freedom”—a title that still can and 
should guide America’s resource policy. The 
Paley Commission foresaw the time when 
Amefica might join the other have-not na- 
tions because of its unwise resource use 
policies, its skyrocketing population, its 
huge consumption of raw materials. 

Another important resource landmark un- 
der the Democratic Party was the President’s 
Water Policy Commission, headed by Morris 
Cooke, which produced the known and re- 
spected work titled “A Water Policy for the 
American People.” 

The meaning of these studies to the West 
was obvious then. It is even more obvious 
now, since the present administration” has 
let valuable years roll by while our resource 
and water policies have simply drifted along 
on the current of time. The ancient Shake- 
spearian phrase, “Time is not measured by 
the clock, but by the intensity of experience,” 
Was never more appropriate. 

I know I do not have to sell this audience 
on reclamation. We all know that it has 
triggered the development of the West we 
know today. It has made the desert bloom 
and lighted our farms and our cities. It 
drives the wheels of our industries, and cre- 
ates jobs and wealth that help support all 
of us. It is the best investment in the pres- 
ent and the future that any government has 
ever made in addition to providing huge tax 
sources to broaden the tax base and lessen 
individual tax burdens. 

In contrast to this progress under Demo- 
cratic leadership and sponsorship, the Repub- 
licans advocate the backward policy of no- 
new-starts. 

What the present administration overlooks 
is that reclamation is an investment in the 
Nation’s future. And, every day that goes by 
with reclamation at a standstill means reve- 
nue lost, opportunity shunned, the future 


postponed. 


June 4 


It seems that this administration is con- 
tent to add up the costs of past achievements, 
ignore the benefits they have brought to the 
whole Nation, and then warn everyone that 
such programs cost money. They are look- 
ing backward at ledgers when they should be 
looking forward at blueprints. 

These great projects should be carried on 
our books as self-liquidating assets, as the 
underpinning of national defense, and as 
guarantees against future depression. 

The virtual elimination of funds for recla- 
mation investigation has relegated new proj- 
ects to the dead files and thick layers of dust 
gather year by year on the drafting boards of 
the Reclamation Bureau. 

When he was dedicating Hungry Horse 
Dam in Montana, Harry Truman told the 
audience to take a good look at this latest 
reclamation achievement in concrete and 
steel. “Because,” he said, “if General Eisen- 
hower is elected it will be the last one you’ll 
see in a long, long time.” History again 
proved Harry Truman to Be right. 

I am not alone in opposing the administra- 
tion’s no-new-starts reclamation policy. 
Don’t make the mistake of thinking only one 
Western Governor is complaining. Just 
last month, in a meeting at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, the Governors of the 10 Missouri River 
Basin States went on record with a strong 
resolution condemning the administration’s 
no-new-starts policy. Here. are some-words 
from that resolution: 

“The ‘no-new-starts’ policy impairs the 
economic strength of the entire country by 
preventing the development of natural re- 
sources as an investment in the future wel- 
fare and security of the United States as a 
whole. Full development of the resources of 
this country is required in the struggle be- 
tween the free world and the Communist- 
dominated areas of the world * *,* and de- 
lay in construction of planned projects weak- 
ens the economic base of this fegion and that 
of the entire Nation * * *,.” 

The general public must be reminded fre- 
quently that reclamation is far, far different 
from most Government-supported programs. 
Since reclamation was started in 1902, the 
Government has spent a total of $7.8 billion 
on reclamation in the 17 reclamation States. 
In today’s Federal budgets, this does not 
sound like very much even for a single year— 
and this expense is spread over a 57-year 
period. 

But the clincher is that $7.3 billion of 
this $7.8 billion is paid back to the Federal 
Treasury. Putting it differently, only $500 
million of this total is not paid back to the 
Federal Government. Just one of the many 
benefits from reclamation justifies this $500 
million expenditure, in my opinion, and that 
is flood control. This is certainly a Federal 
problem, since rivers do not respect State 
lines, and $500 million is a small investment 
to avoid the catastrophies in human life 
and prosperty damage caused all of us by 
uncontrolled water on the rampage. 

It should be obvious why we call reclama- 
tion an investment in the future. We need 
only to point to the thousands of industries— 
private enterprise industries—that power 
from reclamation projects has made pos- 
sible. ; 

We should also remember the vast scope 
of reclamation. The spur to the fantastic 
industrial and population growth of south- 
ern California came from Hoover Dam, hun- 
dreds of miles away in Nevada. It can truly 
be said that in the far western United States 
the desert can.make the seacoast bloom. We 
strongly support the principle of full basin. 
development of all river basins in the Nation. 

I have spent much time here speaking 
on reclamation for a purpose. It deeply af- 
fects the 13 Western States represented here, 
plus 6 others. In all, reclamation is vital 
to 60 percent of the land area of the old 
continental United States—to which we can 
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now happily add the great new States of 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

This neglect of reclamation is a blow to 
the development of the whole Nation. - For 
those of you who like to look at problems 
such as this from the standpoint of numbers 
and political action, let me remind you that 
the reclamation and Missouri Basin States 
represent 135 electoral-votes. And to this we 
can now add six or seven more electoral 
votes for Alaska and Hawaii. 

In brief, the long end of the country is 
getting the short end of the stick from these 
short-sighted policies. 

Almost any phase of America’s resources 
policies of the past 6 years shows the same 
signs of indifference and deterioration. On 
minerals, we are still stumbling along on a 
quasi-emergency program. More of our 
mines are closing every week. Our mine 
labor force is dispersed now into other lines 
of work. Reconverting to mineral produc- 
tion, in case of national emergency, would 
be cumbersome and costly. 

Our mineral import-export policy is con- 
fusing at a time in history when our trade 
policies should be clearly drawn for the rest 
of the world. : 

We need a national fuels policy to go with 
a sound minerals policy. We need to utilize 
our abundant coal supplies, to supplement 
other fuels that have a shorter life span and 
fewer proved reserves. At a time when oil 
production is spread out throughout the 
world, and our Nation depends heavily on 
imported oil, our domestic oil industry is 
languishing because our import program is 
in serious imbalance. Commercial produc- 
tion from our vast oil shale reserves in Colo- 
rado, Utah, and Wyoming should be encour- 
aged and developed as one of our Nation’s 
greatest resources. 

Our national mineral policy is similar to 
our national farm policy in that it is the 
same patchwork collection of inadequate 
measures designed in a hurry to meet an 
emergency. We need long-range frograms 
our Nation can run on, not short-term plans 
that cause us to hobbie, stumble, and limp. 

During the years 1947 to 1952, Colorado 
had an average of 153 lead, silver, and zinc 
mines in operation. Between 1953 and 1958, 
this number declined to an average of 98. 
Today, we have only four major mining op- 
erations in the whole State of Colorado. 
And this general situation is true in virtu- 


_ ally every State with a mining economy. 


We face a national dilemma here. The 
original cure for domestic mining problems 
was the high protective tariff. Today this 
policy places us in an untenable position 
in international affairs. We can’t tell the 
world to follow our lead in developing re- 
sources, and then shut them out completely 
on marketing those resources. : 

Another proposed cure is to reduce wage 
levels in our domestic mining industry so we 
can compete price-wise with foreign minerals. 
This is not only misguided, but is totally 
beyond the pale of American traditions and 
concepts. 

A third approach is to abandon the domes- 
tic minerals market to foreign producers, 
and closing down our.own mines. The effect 
of this on our local, regional, and’ natio 
economy would be disastrous. It would also 
be foolhardy from the standpoint of national 
security. 

There is a fourth approach which; I be- 
lieve, is not only practical but realistic. It 
lies between the protectionist theory and the 
free trade philosophy. I refer to a quota 
production program for the domestic min- 
ing industry. 

Production could proceed under such a 
system, with a balance struck between both 
foreign and domestic consumption, and such 
special. measures as stockpiling for defense. 
This would require great cooperation between 
the minerals industry and our Federal Govy- 
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ernment. But it is not a new or radical 
idea. 

The sugar industry has been operating 
successfully on a quota production basis for 
many years. And sugar has the same basic 
problems. of export and import. 

I believe the West is willing to move ahead 
on reasonable programs which will put 
our boom-bust mining industry on a solid 
foundation. And; America's position in in- 
ternational affairs could be immeasurably 
enhanced in the process. 

The West has certain problems that are 
peculiar to it because conditions in the West 
are so vastly different from other parts of 
the country. Because of our topography, 
all of our surface heavy freight transporta- 
tion consists of trucks that must run on long, 
expensive highways or freight cars that must 
run on long, expensive railbeis. We lack the 
lowest common denominator in freight 
handling—low-cost waterway transportation. 

In other parts of the country, water trans- 
portation provides an efficient and cheap 
means of freight movement. It also is a 
compelling factor in providing lower rates 
on other modes of transportation. As a re- 
sult, the other areas enjoy a freight rate 
advantage that the West cannot match. 

For these reasons it is essential to the fu- 
ture of the West that the Federal Govern- 
ment recognize our freight rate problems as 
unique and give special study and atten- 
tion to them. 

For instance, the West should be given 
the benéfit of our natural advantage of long- 
hauls on a basis of per-ton-mile cost, es- 
pecially on intraregional transportation. We 
need to integrate our transportation systems 
for economy and better service, thus stimu- 
lating commerce within our own region and 
strengthening our transportation ties with 
other regions. 

In short, transportation should be viewed 
by the Federal Government as vital to all 
parts of our society and commerce. Trans- 
portation rates should not be set according 
to artificial and archiac rules laid down to 
benefit or relieve only one segment of in- 
dustry in any single part of the Nation. 

We, of the West, need and want a fair 
deal on freight rates, which also is consistent 
with and in contemplation of the critical 
problems facing the railroads and truckers 
themselves. Until we get such a fair deal, 
we have an automatic ceiling on our indus- 
trial and commercial development that holds 
back economic expansion of the entire 
United States. 

In 1956, Congress passed the Highway Act 
which affected 41,000 miles of Federal in- 
terstate highways. This act created the 
Highway Trust Fund to finance new highway 
construction, and Congress raised certain 
highway user taxes and inaugurated new 
ones to support this trust fund. For in- 
stance, the Federal tax on motor fuel was 
raised from 2 cents to 3 cents per gallon. 

Before this act, Federal money for roads 
came from the general fund. The Highway 
Trust Fund marked a distinct change—an 
improvement—in supporting highways. 
Congress knew that the highway trust would 
not be large enough to support construction 
planned for the years between 1960 and 
1968. Congress anticipated that the extra 
funds needed for construction during this 
period would have to come from the Gen- 
eral Fund—all to be paid back later from 
the revenues from bigger Federal highway 
use taxes that will flow into the Highway 
Trust Fund. 

In other words, everyone knew that the 
ambitious and much-needed highway con- 
struction campaign authorized in 1956 could 
not be paid for on a current basis. The 
peak construction years would demand more 
funds than those amounts coming into the 
highway fund during those peak years. For 
this reason, the new and increased highway 
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user taxes were to be in effect through 
1972—-3 years beyond the construction time- 
table. 

Highway trust fund receipts during fiscal 
1960 are expected to be about $2.3 billion. 
Construction expenses for the same period 
will run to $3.1 billion. 

Now we are at the crossroads. Under the 
present, geared up road-construction pro- 
gram the highway trust fund will be ex- 
hausted by June of 1960. Either additional 
money must come from the general fund or 
we must cut back the construction program 
to match the meager amounts collected in 
trust fund at that date. 

The bottleneck in this mammoth con- 
struction job is failure of the administra- 
tion to follow the plans mapped out by the 
Congress. The administration does not want 
to provide the needed money from the gen- 
eral fund. Instead, the administration 
wants to hike highway user taxes even fur- 
ther—despite the fact that Congress did 
this in 1956 to finance the new construction. 

For instance, the present administration is 
now asking Congress to tack another 1% 
cents per gallon increase on Federal motor 
fuel taxes, which, incidentally, is a poor 
measure of highway use. To give you an 
idea of how much more this would cost 
taxpayers, this increase would mean that 
Coloradans would pay an additional $9.5 
million per year. For Texas, the increase 
amounts to $137 million. The crowning in- 
justice is that the Federal Government is 
now diverting—every year—more than $1.5 
billion of revenue from Federal highway user 
taxes into nonhighway purposes. 

We need some imaginative, creative think- . 
ing in the planning of these vital programs 
and a willingness to accept new and dy- 
namic action concepts in executing them. 
Ramifications of this stop-and-go approach 
to highway construction range from greater 
highway fatalities to a slowing down of com- 
merce and industry at a time when we need 
to give business, industry and employment 
full throttle ahead. 

It is no political accident that 35 Gov- 
ernors have agreed to oppose the new high- 
way user taxes that the administration 
wants to add to the motorists’ bill. Failure 
of the administration to plan and act has 
badly upset plans at the State level and 
will be disastrous to private industry and 
employment in critical areas. 

This same lack of planning has placed 
small business in trouble. Lacking time to 
go into detail about its problems, let me say 
only that small business has been the victim 
of the same indifference and inattention and 
@ monument of bankruptcies Stand as evi- 
dence of this national tragedy. 

Let us remember why we are here. We 
are here to speak for the West in clear, loud 
tones. We must remember that this is a 
dramatic new West we are talking about. 
We are the’ growing, expanding part of a 
great Nation. We now can happily boast 
that resource-rich Alaska and beautiful, 
productive Hawaii are our sister States 
in an unwritten economic and political pact. 

The West is no longer a poor country 
cousin. We have markets, as well as re- 
sources—we have spirit, as well as know- 
how—and we have votes, as well as political 
savvy. , 

The man who is elected President of the 
United States in 1960 will be guiding the 
destinies of 25 million more citizens at the 
end of his term than were on the census 
rolls at the beginning. The political party 
that will be chosen by the citizens of this 
Nation must have this vision and foresight 
to assure our citizens ample’food and cloth- 
ing, services, schools, jobs, homes, plus auto- 
mobiles and the other luxuries that have 
become necessities of American life. 

The Democratic Party must be ready and 
willing to establish programs and policies 
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designed to develop our resources, encour- 
age mineral development, and expand our 
sources of raw materials for the benefit of 
all the people. We must have the optimism 
that comes from self-confidence, and the 
courage that comes from faith in America. 
In short, we must know the needs of the 
Nation and the ability of the West to fully 
participate in and meet those needs. We 
are gathered here this weekend to draw the 
political blueprints of the West’s future, 
and to forge programs and policies that will 
insure full participation in a dynamic and 
peaceful America. We will do our part in 
fulfilling the destiny of the Democratic 
Party by bending every human effort to 
make this Western States’ Democratic con- 
ference productive and fruitful. 
Thank you. 





Richard Nixon: The Ordeal That Made 
Him 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr, MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
Look magazine: - 

Ricuarp Nixon: THE Orprat THAT MaDE HIM 
(By Earl Mazo) 


Surprisingly little is known about RIcHARD 
Mr.Hovs Nixon, despite the millions of 
words that have been written and spoken 
about him. Complexity of character is not 
unusual among important public men, but 
Nixon is singularly complex, a pradoxical 
combination of qualities that bring to mind 
Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Harry 
Truman, and the late Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy. 

“I never in my life wanted to be left be- 
hind,” Nrxon says, conceding that he was 
born ambitious, Ambtition is a requisite for 
success in politics. So are energy, brains, 
courage, gall, cunning, persuasiveness, the 
bent for rationalization and compromising, a 
healthy respect for realities and a rapport 
with fate and luck. Nixon has them all, 
plus characteristics that would normally be 
considered a drag on a politician, 

Basically, Nrxon is shy and taciturn. He 
broods, abhors backslapping and gives the 
appearance of being a friendiess “loner,” a 
too-smooth and humorless perfectionist. He 
is a political craftsman, and his instincts and 
training as a debater, practically from child- 
hood, make him a persuasive salesman, 

He is a fatalist, to the point of believing 
that whether or not he becomes President 
will Gepend more on circumstances than on 
anything he, his friends or his opponents 
might do.) Although he is the most con- 
scientious campaigner in the Republican 
Party, he has an aversion to, and actually 
shudders at the thought of, campaigning. 
He is a practicing Quaker, believing in the 
precepts of kindness to one’s fellow man; 
yet, in fighting for votes, he has resorted to 
malignant innuendo against his opponents. 
He ts a practical man, careful to master de- 
tails and alternatives; still, he is at his best 
in a crisis. 

That Nrxon is often underrated indicates 
the extent to which he is unknown and 
misunderstood, At the height of the storm 
in 1952. over the Nixon fund, for example, 
practically everybody theught he was 
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through as Gen. Dwight D, Eisenhower's 
running mate. The clamor for his scalp 
became nonpartisan. . An hour before the 
television program on which he was to ex- 
plain it all, Nixon was notified in secret that 
the campaign hierarchy—and, by implica- 
tion, Eisenhower, too—thought he should 
resign as a candidate for the Vice Presidency. 
The experts expected his talk to be a funeral 
oration. Instead, he turned the ordeal to 
political advantage and gave one of the most 
noteworthy performances of its kind in 
American politics. 

In 1950, Bernard Brennan and Murray 
Chotiner, then Nixon’s principal political 
lieutenants, proposed that the new Senator 
campaign the year around for the Repub- 
lican Party and for his own Senate seat. 
Creating a special fund to.finance this proj- 
ect was Dana Smith’s idea. Smith at that 
time was treasurer of Nrxon’s campaign. He 
was acquainted with arrangements to finance 
public figures of modest means whose ex~ 
penses for off-season politicking could not 
be paid from formal campaign treasuries. 

Senator Nrixon’s gross salary was $12,500. 
He was also provided $2,500, tax free for 
general expenses, a maximum of $2,000 for 
telephone, telegraph, and stationery bills, 
$70,000 for a staff, and one round trip home 
to California per session. He earned a bit 
more for lectures and after-dinner speeches, 
but it all could hardly finance his opera- 
tions. His bill for Christmas cards alone 
was $4,237.54. 

A special trust account was opened in 
Smith’s name at a Pasadena bank. Audits 
were scheduled, and an estimated budget of 
$16,000 a year was agreed to. An orthodox 
public appeal for money was felt to be too 
complicated and unnecessary, so it was de- 
cided to solicit the more generous backers 
of Nrxon’s campaigns for Congress and the 
Senate. Donations were invited by tele- 
phone, personal contact, and mail. 

The type of activities the fund would sup- 
port were listed as transportation and hotel 
expenses; air mail and long-distance tele- 
phone charges; preparation and dissemina- 
tion of Nrxon’s speeches, questionnaires, 
newsletters, and the like; Christmas cards to 
campaign workers and contributors; radio 
and television; advertising and general pub- 
licity. Smith assured those he solicited that 
“nobody is drawing any salary or other com- 
pensation gut of this, so you can count on it 
that the “money wiljl be effectively used 
where it will do all of us, including Dicx, 
the most good.” 

By primary day in June, 1952, response to 
the appeals was far below expectations. 
Nrxon decided that the regular party fund- 
raising organization had to assume the re- 
sponsibility if it wanted any more coopera- 
tion from him. “I think the time has now 
come for us to have a shown with Republi- 
can finance on obtaining assistance for our 
program,” Nixon wrote Smith on June 9, 
1952. He suggested that $10,000 a year from 
the southern California organization and 
$5,000 from the northern should be re- 
quested. 

In a confidential reply dated June 11, 
1952, Smith complained to Nixon that the 
Republican leaders in San Francisco had 
been promising a $5,000 contribution for 8 
months, but “it is apparently more conven- 
ient for them to forget about it.” Despite 
these and other collection troubles, Smith 
suggested that the “fund goal be raised 
to a minimum of $20,000 rather than 
$15,000, because we know that it is very 
desirable to step up your activities after 
this year, as your own reelection year be- 
gins to come closer.” 

At this time, Nrxon’s chances for the 
Vice Presidential nomination were far from 
certain, despite the fact that as early as 
June 1951, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey had 
voiced his opinion that Nixon should be 
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the running mate for Eisenhower. Up un- 
til the night he was chosen at the Republi- 
can Convention of 1952, Nrxon doubted that 
he would get the nomination. 

As a member of the California delegation, 
Nixon was pledged to vote for California 
Gov. Earl Warren at the convention, and he 
did, although it was no secret that he fav- 
ored Eisenhower. He also liked Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft, but he doubted that Taft could 
win. After Eisenhower’s nomination was 
assured, Herbert Brownell submitted 
Nrxon’s name to the General as a possible 
running mate. Eisenhower agreed the 
young Senator would be a good choice, 
Brownell told me, but said that he would 
leave it to Brownell to get the collective 
judgment of the leaders of the party. 
Brownell summoned about two dozen rep- 
resentative Eisenhower leaders to a meeting. 

Thomas Dewey, the first powerful Repub- 
lican figure to propose the nomination of 
both Eisenhower and Nixon, repeated his 
belief that Nrxon was the right man, and 
the gathering voted unanimously for Nixon. 
Stray whispers about the Nixon Fund 
started soon after the nomination. A couple 
of California delegates at the Republican 
National Convention made a project of con- 
fiding to strangers that Nrxon was despised 
by fellow Californians, that he double- 
crossed Governor Warren by favoring Eisen- 
hower for President, and he was being kept 
by a band of favor-seeking millionaires. 

One version of the Nixon story, as heard 
by Peter Edson, Washington political colum- 
nist for Newspaper Enterprises Association, 
was that Nixon got a supplementary salary 
of $20,000 a year from 100 California busi- 
nessmen, each of whom chipped in $200. On 
September 14, after an appearance with 
Nixon on the television program Meet the 
Press, Edson asked the Senator about the 
alleged supplementary salary. The Senator 
suggested that Edson telephone Dana Smith 
in Pasadena for details, because Smith ran 
the fund and knew much more about it. 

The next day, Smith gave Edson the gen- 
eral background and specific aspects of the 
fund, and later that day reviewed the opera- 
tion again with Leo Katcher of the New 
York Post, Richard Donovan of the Reporter 
magazine and Ernest Brashear of the Los 
Angeles Daily News. 

Meanwhile, Nixon had left Washington 
and arrived in California on September 16. 
For luck, he began his first stumping tour of 
the presidential campaign the following eve- 
ning at Pomona, a community in Los An- 
geles County where he had started his highly 
successful campaigns for Congress and the 
Senate. An enthusiastic rally of 15,000 sent 
him on his way. All members aboard the 
Nixon special were gay in anticipation of the 
campaign ahead. Most of the staff had been 
through it before. One newcomer to the 
entourage was William P. Rogers, who later 
was appointed Attorney General by President 
Eisenhower, 

A messenger from the Republican head- 
quarters in Los AngeleS met the train at a 
water stop before midnight. He brought 
word that a “Nixon Fund” story, to be print- 
ed in newspapers the next day would cause 
trouble, Nixon summoned a few advisers 
Yo his private car at 1 a.m. Rogers, who 
hadn’t heard of the fund before, said it was 
his judgment that no impropriety was in- 
volved, therefore the facts would neutralize 
possible criticism. Chotintr, reputed to be 
supersensitive to things of political im- 
portance before they even germinated, was 
not disturbed either. “Hell, there’s nothing 
to this thing. It’s ridiculous,” he said. 


Because of a 4-hour time lag between the 


“east and west coasts, the Nixon fund story 


was already stirring political tempers in New 
York and Washington on Thursday, Sep- 
tember, September 18, before Nrxon had be- 
gun the first full day of his journey, The 
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New York Post’s front page was dominated 
by the words: “Secret Nixon fund.” The 
story ran under a two-line banner headline 
that said: “Secret Rich Men’s Trust Fund 
Keeps Nrxon in Style Far Beyond His Sal- 
ary.” Peter Edson’s col¥mn was printed 
later that day in other newspapers. It was 
written as a straight news story and lacked 
the speculative flamboyance that made the 
New York Post article seem more sensational. 
The United Press and the Associated Prefs 
relayed the substance of both reports to other 
daily newspapers. 

In Washington, excited groups assembled 
at Republican and Democratic national 
headquarters. The Democrats, surprised 
and delighted by a.windfall of incalculable 
value, rushed to the offensive. National 
Chairman Stephen Mitchell demanded that 
Eisenhower throw. Nrxon off the ticket at 
once or eat his fulsome observations on pub- 
lic morals. The Republicans, fearing a pos- 
sible scandal, and at the same time hoping 
to mousetrap the excited Democrats, 
launched an offensive and a defensive 
simultaneously. 

General Eisenhower’s 18-car campaign 
train—the “Look Ahead, Neighbor” Special— 
was passing among the voters of Iowa and 
Nebraska. In reply to questions concerning 
the “fund,” Press Secretary James Hagerty 
said, “We never comment on a New York 
Post story.” 'The General would have noth- 
ing to say. .The General’s staff was saying 
plenty, however, beyond earshot of the candi- 
date. All day, they held conferences, an- 
alyzed reports and weighed the problems of 
switching vice presidential candidates in 
mid-campaign. 

At strategy meetings the month before, 
Gov. Sherman Adams, chief of the Eisen- 
hower staff, and Chotiner, the Nixon man- 
ager, had formulated a liaison plan to keep 
the two campaign teams in intimate and 
constant touch during the final period of 
electioneering, when a mistake by one of the 
candidates might be compounded un- 
wittingly into a disaster by the other. The 
plan set up direct communications between 
the respective echelons of the two teams. 
Thus Eisenhower would deal with Nrxon and 
vice versa; Chotiner would talk with Adams 
or Senator Fred Seaton; Hagerty and James 
Bassett, Nixon’s press secretary, would dis- 
cuss press matters. As sometimes happens 
with the best-laid plans, this one failed in 
the emergency of September 18, because 
Eisenhower simply didn’t call Nrxon, and 
NIxon didn’t call Eisenhower. 

Newspapers picked up in the evening along 
the route of the Nixon Special in California 
reported that Midwestern audiences were 
reacting favorably to Eisenhower’s charges 
that the Truman administration’s legacies 
to the Nation were a problem of morality in 
government, crazy Federal spending and 
deficits that cheapen our money. A hoped- 
for statement of the General’s unqualified 
support and faith in Nixon had not mate- 
rialized. Nothing had been heard from that 
direction, in fact, except questions and, of 
course, rumors. The NIxon party might have 
viewed the General’s silence more chari- 
tably if it had been privy to a decision of 
the Eisenhower strategists. The decision 
was to break the news about the “fund” to 
the General after his principal speeches so as 
not to risk upsetting him. 

A large and friendly crowd awaited Nixon 
at Sacramento, the ninth and last stop that 
Thursday., But he sensed a strangeness in 
the reception committee of politicians. .In- 
stead of elbowing the maneuvering to be 
first in line, some seemed to hesitate when 
the time came to pose for pictures with the 
Senator. As his campaign special continued 
up the valley that night, a gloomy and angry 
vice presidential candidate sought the soli- 
tude of his compartment; and Pat Nixon, 
blinking back the tears she seldom tolerated, 
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wondered if any political office was worth the 
sacrifice of her husband's good name. 

A half continent away that night, one im-’ 

portant individual on the Eisenhower train 
had reached a firm conclusion. Republican 
National Chairman Arthur E. Summerfield 
had before him a report on the procedure for 
changing a candidate. In the mass of un- 
noticed resolutions adopted routinely during 
the rush to adjourn the national convention 
was one that left the responsibility entirely 
to the Republican National Committee. If 
Nrxon withdrew, the Republican organiza- 
tion probably would split irretrievably ina 
fight Over naming a successor. Summerfield 
redoubled his conviction that Nixon should 
stay. 
On Friday, September 19, when the Nixon 
train reached Chico, Calif., there was a tele- 
phone call waiting. It was Senator Seaton, 
with Eisenhower’s first message for his run- 
ning mate since the “fund” uproar had 
started. Seaton told Chotiner, then Nixon, 
that the General was anxious to get to the 
bottom of this thing. Chotiner asked what 
more the General required than the Sena- 
tor’s word. Seaton implied that the General 
might answer that himself in a direct tele- 
phone conversation which might be arranged 
in the next day or so. 

The issue was now a national sensation. 
Commentators analyzed and speculated; 
radio and television programs were inter- 
rupted for late bulletins. Adlai E. Steven- 
son announced he would reserve judgment 
until the Republicans explained how Nixon 
had used the money; Democratic Chairman 
Mitchell wondered when the General would 
cast away his running mate. Senator Taft 
flatly approved the NIxon action. But most 
other Republicans of consequence either 
crossed their fingers’and hoped for the best 
in silence, or sent Eisenhower and his staff 
assessments of the situation that showed 
Nrxon had to be dumped or the ticket would 
lose. 

At Eisenhower’s direction, Sherman Adams 
phoned Paul Hoffman; chairman of the ad- 
visory committee,of Citizens for Eisenhower. 
“He asked me to begin an immediate in- 
vestigation of the Nixon fund, to find out 
if it was clean,” Hoffman recollected. Fifty 
lawyers and accountants were put on the 
case at once and stayed at it over the week 
end. 

Adams also telephoned Senator William 
FP. Knowland, in Hawaii, to urge him to join 
the Eisenhower train as quickly as possible. 
Eisenhower strategists wanted him on tap 
as a substitute should Nixon be dropped. 
The moment Knowland boarded the “Look 
Ahead, Neighbor” special, however, he be- 
came a vigorous backstop for Republican 
National Chairman Summerfield, until then 
the only unqualified pro-Nrxon voice around 
Eisenhower. 

In California, Dana Smith made public 
the fund donor list of 76 names and a re- 
port on the income—it totaled $18,235—and 
disbursements—about the same amount. 
This bore out what Nrxon had been saying, 
but the impact of the release was lost be- 
cause Smith gave it out before getting a 
prearranged signal from Chotiner. Smith’s 
explanation of the improper timing of the 
release was that two reporters told him they 
had to meet deadlines—and, ironically, in 
late, low-circulation editions. 


Editorials calling for Nrxon’s replacement ” 


began to appear in some newspapers that 
supported the Republican ticket. The New 
York Herald Tribune, Eisenhower's favorite 
paper and also a Nixon favorite, called the 
fund ill-advised and suggested that the Cali- 
fornia Senator make a formal offer of with- 
drawal from the ticket, which Eisenhower 
could accept or reject as he saw fit. For 
Nixon, this was the hardest blow so far. 
On Saturday, September 20, General Eisen- 
hower sent word to the press car of his en- 
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tourage that he would like to talk to the 
reporters informally and off the record. He 
told them he had learned of the Nixon fund 
on Friday, a day after newspapers printed 
the origina) stories, and he was greatly dis- 
turbed. He hadn’t known Nrxon very long, 
he explained, and still didn’t know him well, 
but the Senator seemed to exemplify the 
kind of honesty, vigor, and straightforward 
aggressiveness that he admired. He couldn’t 
believe Nixon would do anything crooked, 
but Nixon would have to prove it, and con- 
vince fairminded people. Then, Eisenhower 
said, “Of what avail is it for us to carry on 
this crusade against this business of what 
has been going on in Washington, if we our- 
selves aren't as clean as a hound’s tooth?” 

It was obvious that Eisenhower felt that 
Dana Smith's reports and Nrxon’s statements 
on the fund were not enough. When Nrxon 
was told about the Eisenhower statement, he 
forced a disbelieving smile. Mrs. Nixon, who 
had held back her resentment for 3 days, 
wondered to a friend, “Why should we keep 
taking this?” 

On Sunday, there was a telegram from 
Harold Stassen, in which he urged Nrxon to 
offer his withdrawal from the ticket. Stas- 
sen’s was one of several hundred telegrams 
Nixon got that Sunday. Many urged him 
not to quit. But, generally, the messages 
contributed to NIXxon’s weary despondency. 
The various inner circles—NIxon’s, Eisen- 
hower’s, and the Republican National Com- 
mittee’s—talked about a radio-television re- 
port. Dewey agreed that Nixon should bare 
his soul on national television-as quickly as 
possible. Nixon saw a survey that showed 
the newspapers were 2 to 1 against him. 
When a message from his mother urging him 
to have faith was handed to him, NIxon 
stepped into another room to hide his tears. 

On Sunday night, Nrxon’s staff advisers 
converged for a full-dress discussion of what 
to do. Rogers said Nrxon had no alternative 
but to resign if Eisenhower requested it. 
Chotiner disagreed. He said the general and 
a lot of people around him knew very little 
about politics and, if Nrxon was dumped, the 
Republican Party was sure to lose the elec- 
tion. NrIxon listened, in silence. He got up 
once, during a pause in the discussion, and 
said, as though to himself, “I will not crawl.” 

The strategy session was interrupted by the 
long-awaited telephone call from Eisenhower. 
Nigon told the general the important thing 
was for the Republicans to win. “I want you 
to know, if you reach a conclusion either now 
or any time later that I should get off the 
ticket, you can be sure that I will imme- 
diately respect your jug@gment and do so,” 
the Senator said. Eisenhower replied, in 
effect, that he didn’t think he should be the 
one to make that decision. At this, Nixon 
stiffened, and he said sternly, “There comes 
a time in a man’s life when he has to fish or 
cut. bait.” (Actually, his words were strong- 
er.) 

At midnight, Adams, Summerfield, and 
Public Relations Director Robert Hum- 
phreys notified Nixon from the Eisenhower 
train that radio and television time now could 
be arranged—because three Republican 
Party organizations had pledged the neces- 
sary $75,000. Nixon broke off his campaign 
tour and flew to Los Angeles, to prepare. 

A national hookup of 64 NBC television sta- 
tions, 194 CBS radio stations and practically 
the entire 560-station radio network of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System was contracted 
to carry the Nixon speech. The program 
was scheduled for Tuesday night, from 9:30 
to 10 es.t. No event -.in history involving a 
vice presidential candidate ever got such at- 
tention—before and after. For 4 days Nixon 
was talked and written about much more 
than the candidates for President. Programs 
were interrupted for reports that he had 
collapsed. They were interrupted again for 
statements that he was in perfect health. 
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There were predictions that he would stay 
on the ticket and predictions that he would 
et off. 

4 On Monday afternoon, the lawyers and 
accountants hired by Paul Hoffman sent their 
reports to Sherman Adams. The study 
found everything to be legal and in line with 
what Smith had made public a few days 
before, except for about $11,000 deposited in 
the fund account after Nrxon’s nomination, 
and Smith had said- that amount would be 
accounted for as campaign contributions. 

Monday was also the day of the Stevenson 
fund disclosure. An official of a duplicating 
machine company doing business with the 
State of [Illinois charged that Governor 
Stevenson personally promoted contributions 
from private businessmen. Stevenson con- 
firmed it, said it has never been any secret, 
explained that the money supplemented the 
salaries of members of his administration 
who left better paying jobs in private busi- 
ness to serve Illinois. Stevenson insisted 
that none of the money went to him or to any 
other elected official, and that there was no 
question of improper influence, because there 
was no connection between the contributors 
and the beneficiaries. 

Nevertheless, the word “fund” had been 
battered into something that sounded sin- 
ister, and now Stevenson became a target for 
the pointed questions, implied charges, and 
innuendo to which Nrxon had been subjected. 

Normally, Nixon would work a full week, 
at least, on a major speech. There was less 
than 2 days for him to prepare the most im- 
portant one of his life. He started working 
on it while flying from Portland to Los An- 
geles, “I was pretty tired by that time,” he 
recalls. “I tried to sleep, but after dozing a 
little while, I woke up. I pulled out some 
United Airlines postcards from the souvenir 
packet at the seat and made notes. It was 
not an outline of the broadcast, but of gen- 
eral ideas. That was when the idea came 
to me to mention the girls’ dog, Checkers.” 
Nixon's reference to Checkers was inspired 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt's masterful use of 
his dog Fala in a 1944 campaign speech that 
made the Republicans a national laughing 
stock. 

Shortly before Nixon was to leave for the 
studio, Sherman Adams telephoned Chotiner 
to find out, for Eisenhower, what Nixon 
would say. Chotiner replied he didn’t really 
know; Nixon planned to speak from not¢s. 

“Look, we have to know what is going to 
be said,”” Adams insisted. 

“Sherm,” Chotiner replied, “if you want to 
know what's going to be said, you do what 
I'm going to do. You sit in front of a TV 
set and listen.” 

About 1 hour before broadcast time, a call 
came from Governor Dewey in New York. 
Dewey told Nixon that he had polled the 
campaign leaders and found that most felt 
NIxon should resign. “Dewey didn't say that 
was his own feeling,” Nrxon recalls. “He said, 
‘I am reporting that the group feels you 
should. I regret this very much.’” Al-+ 
though Dewey didn’t say so flatly, it was im- 
plied that Eisenhower agreed with the ma- 
jority. 

“The call was really & blockbuster,” Nixon 
told me. “I sat alone for at least 50 minutes, 
debatingsas to what I ought todo. I had tre- 
mendous respect for Dewey as a man and for 


his superb political Judgment. The ques-. 


tion I had to decide was whether I was justi- 
fied in putting my Judgment above his as 
well as possibly that of the General himself.” 

By the time Nrxon arrived at the studio, 
he had decided not to follow the course sug- 
gested by the General’s advisers, but “to sub- 
mit the case to the country and let the peo- 
ple decide.” He still had no idea how he 
would conclude his speech. 

The program opened with a picture of 
Senator Nrxon’s calling card. Then the 
camera switched to the Senator seated be- 
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hind a desk. “My fellow Americans, I come 
before you tonight as a candidate for the 
vice presidency and as a man whose honesty 
and integrity have been questioned * * * 
I am suré you have read the charge and have 
heard that I, Sénator Nixon, took $18,000 
from a group of my supporters.” He went 
on to say that not one cent of it was for his 
personal use, but for “political expenses that 
I did not think should be charged to the tax- 
payers. 7. 

“I am going at this time to give this tele- 
vision and radio audience a complete finan- 
cial history; everything I’ve earned; every- 
thing. I’ve spent; everything I owe.” After 
the accounting was given, he admitted he 
had received one gift after his election: “It 
Was a little cocker-spaniel dog * * * black- 
and-white spotted. And our little girl, Tri- 
cia, the 6-year-old, named it Checkers. And 
you know, the kids love that dog, and I just 
want to say this right now, that regardless 
of what they say about it, we’re going to keep 
it.” 

He discussed the Stevenson fund and the 
Alger Hiss case and finally came to the vital 
question of his resignation from the ticket. 
“Let me say this: I don’t believe that I ought 
to quit, because I am not a quitter. And, in- 
cidentally, Pat is not a quitter.” The camera 
moved to Mrs. Nixon, who sat at the side, 
her eyes glued to her husband. “After all, 
her name was Patricia Ryan, and she was 
born on St. Patrick’s Day, and you know the 
Irish never quit.” 

When the signal was given that his time 
was almost up, he didn’t see it. Tears 
streamed down his face as he kept talking 
to the camera: “Wire and write to the Re- 
publican National Committee on whether 
you think I should staf or get off, and what- 
ever their decision is, I will abide. * * *” 
He was off the air, but still talking. 

“I’m terribly sorry I ran over,” he apolo- 
gized. “I loused it up. I'm sorry.” He made 
a quick retreat to the dressing room. Out- 
side the studio, a crowd cheered as he and 
Mrs. Nixon got into their car. At their hotel, 
he was told, “The telephones are going crazy; 
everybody’s in your corner.” Nrxon took a 
call from Darryl Zanuck, who said the tele- 
cast was “the most tremendous performance 
I’ve ever seen.” Only then did Nixon begin 
to come to life. 

In Cleveland, the Eisenhower group had 
watched, seemingly without drawing breath. 
Mrs. Eisenhower and several of the men 
clutched handkerchiefs and dabbed their 
eyes. The general had a small notebook in 
his hand. He jabbed at it with a pencil, his 
eyes never leaving the television screen. 
When the program ended, he said to Sum- 
merfield, “Well, Arthur, you surely got your 
$75,000 worth.” Eisenhower wired Nixon: 
“Your presentation was magnificent.’”’ Then 
the general explained that before he would 
“complete the formulation of a decision, 
I feel the need of talking to you and 
would be most appreciative if you could fly 
to see me at once. Tomorrow night, I shall 
be at Wheeling, W. Va.” 

Shortly thereafter, the General's praise 
grew more lavish. As a warrior, he told an 
audience, he had never seen courage to sur- 
pass that shown by Nixon. But the Gen- 
eral didn’t get around to telling the audi- 
ence what it wanted most to hear. “I am 
not ducking any responsibility,” he de- 
clared. “I am not going to be swayed by 
my idea of what will get the most votes. 
I am going to say: Do I myself believe this 
man is the kind of man America would like 
to have for its Vice President?” 

The crowd shouted, “We like Dick.” 

When Nrxom got Eisenhower's telegram, 
expressing the need for face-to-face ex- 
planations in Wheeling the next night, his 
morale dropped again. He wired the Gen- 
eral that he intended to resume at once his 
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campaign tour, which would end Saturday, 
September 27. “Will be in Washington 
Sunday, and will be delighted to confer 
with you at gour convenience any time 
thereafter,” Nixon added. This unusual 
show of independence delighted the Nixon 
staff and shocked more people than it 
pleased in the Eisenhower entourage. 

Summerfield telephoned to urge that 
Nixon come to Wheeling, as requested. He 
was told that Nrxon was going to Missoula, 
Mont., as planned. Nixon would meet 
Eisenhower only after the-General’s mind 
was made up, one way or the other. “Dick 
is not going to be placed in the position of 
a little boy coming somewhere to beg for 
forgiveness,” Chotiner said. More calls fol- 
lowed from the Eisenhower train, and 
finally the General himself sought to reach 
Nrxon. By then, the Senator’s party was 
en route to Missoula. 

A news report quoted Dewey as calling 
the Nixon telecast “a superb statement by a 
man of shining integrity and great purpose 
in the service of his country.” A telegram 
from the Republican National Committee 
reported that 107 of its 138 members were 
reached in a quick poll, and all voted 
enthusiastically to keep Nixon on the ticket. 
There was also a telegram from Harold 
Stassen: “Congratulations on a superb pres- 
entation, Dick, and best wishes always to 
you and to Pat.” 

Summerfield called again, relaying Hisen- 
hower’s assurance that everything would be 
all right. Only then did Nrxon head for the 
emotional reunion with his chief. The plane 
landed at Wheeling in the late dusk. 
Chotiner rushed off to find_out where Nixon 
was to go. Then, a lone figure darted up 
the ramp into the plane and asked, “Where’s 
the boss of this outfit?” A newsman ‘said, 
“Up there, General.” Eisenhower went up 
to Nrxon as he stood helping his wife with 
her coat. Nixon remembers he was flab- 
bergasted to see Eisenhower. “What are you 
doing here, General? You didn’t have to 
come here to meet us,” he said. Eisen- 
hower put his arm around Nrxon and said, 
“I certainly did, Dick. You’re my boy.” 
Mrs. Nixon patted her husband and said, 
“Shall we go?” 

Eisenhower and Nixon posed for pictures 
shaking hands. Then Nrxon spotted his 
senior colleague, Senator Knowland. “It 
was quite a tense and emotional situation,” 
Knowland recalls. “I said, ‘Everything's 
going to be all right, Dick,’ and he came 
over and said, ‘Good old Bill!’” The picture 
of Nixon weeping on Knowland’s shoulder 
was one of the most poignant of the cam- 
paign. 

The next day—exactly 1 week after the 
initial uproar—all was peaceful, happy and 
harmonious in Republican ranks. NrIxon 
had transformed himself into a campaign 
asset. Newspaper support swung back heav- 
ily in ‘his favor. His success sent the Re- 
publican campaign soaring, establishing him 
aS @ national figure and the best-known, 
largest-crowd-drawing vice presidential can- 
didate in history. The cocker spaniel 
Checkers became to some a national hero— 
and to others a symbol of Madison Avenue 
sentimentality. 

In retrospect, the affair was both good 
and bad for Nixon. The people who re- 
member it most vividly thought it was hor- 
rible. The Democrats and Nrxon Repub- 
lican enemies have kept the embers aglow. 
Much of the “I-don’t-like-Nixon, but-don’t 
know-why” talk stems from the incident. 
But if it had not been for the immediate 
impact of that speech, the vice presidential 
nominee might have been dropped from the 
ticket, an unprecedented action in American 
history. And because of the suspicion and 
dissension such an action would have en- 
gendered, the ticket might have lost the 
election. Nixon would have had to bear 
that stigma for the rest of his political life, 
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Love Letter to San Francisco: Where 
Else for Summit Meeting? 





. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy to note a recent article ap- 
pearing in the San Francisco News, by 
Andrew Tully, in which he points out 
the obvious charms of San Francisco 
and also indicates what a perfect choice 
our city by the Golden Gate would be 
if the Foreign Ministers selected San 
Francisco as the site for a summit meet- 
ing, if One is held. 

As a native San Franciscan, I am very 
happy to read remarks such as Mr. 
Tully’s when he describes the people of 
San Francisco as the “most gently and 
amiably civilized on the continent.” 

Mr. Tully has been selected by our 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
as “ambassador extraordinary” from the 
city and county of San Francisco. This 
is a truly high honor and one which is 
not given to many citizens of note; how- 
ever, all San Franciscans recognize that 
with the charm and beauty of our great 
metropolis, all visitors become unofficial- 
ly and by common acclaim, “ambassa- 
dors extraordinary” and these are the 
people and visitors who have carried the 
charms of our greaty city far and wide. 
I call the attention of my colleagues to 
the article following by Andrew Tully, 
Scripps-Howard staff writer: 

[From the San Francisco News, May 7, 1959] 
A Love LetTerR TO SAN FRANCISCO: WHERE 
‘Etse ror Bic Four? 

(By Andrew Tully) 

WASHINGTON, May 7.—People who know an 
elegant city when they see one will 
be pleased to know that the Big Four for- 
eign ministers will consider San Francisco as 
a site for the summit meeting when they 
convene in Geneva Monday. 

Such people will wonder why there has to 
be any discussion at all. San Francisco is 
the obvious choice, and even “diplomats 
should realize it. ; 

For San Francisco is not so much a city 
as it is a way of life—a pleasant, relaxed, 
fun-loving formula for getting the most out 
of each day. 

People work in San Francisco, but not 
desperately as in, say, Los Angeles and New 
York. They work to-acquire the where- 
withal to buy play, to earn the money to 
pick up checks in some of the finest seetau- 
rants in the’ world. 

Apart from its people, who may ae: the 
most gently and amiably civilized on the 
continent. San Francisco is a kind of phys- 
ical grandeur. ‘ 

San Francisco has weather) too. In a few 
weeks, when most of the rest of the coun- 
try will be baking in the oven of summer's 
heat, San Francisco will work and play in 
the cool of mature’s own air conditioning 
system—the fog. s 

If diplomats appreciate, pretty girls—and 
who doesn’t—San Francisco’s feminine pop- 
ulation compares favorably with that of 
Paris and Rome. And there is a spécial de- 
light in.watching the pert secretaries spread- 
ing their lunches in Union Square. 
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San Franciscans are outwardly cynical, 
in a pleasant cosmopolite way. But they 
nevertheless are’ proud of their city—proud 
of their Bay Bridge, longest in the world 
ahd one of the few that goes through a 
tunnel, proud of their Golden Gate Bridge, 
longest suspension span in the world, proud 
of their fine shops. 

They are even proud of their earthquakes, 
Far from sticking a chamber of commerce 
nose in the sand, San Franciscans boast 
that the big one in 1906 was the biggest of 
the century in. the Western World. 

And in 1957, when there was a much 
smaller one, the average San Franciscan 
wept not, but rather went about boasting 
that the damage was reckoned in millions 
of dollars. 

Our statesmen by now must be sated 
with conferring in tired old Europe. If they 
seek inspiration, and surely they need it, 
they should stop horsing around and buy 
their plane tickets to San Francisco. They 
may never go home again, 





Air Force Academy Graduates First Class 
on June 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege yesterday to attend the 
graduation exercises of the first class to 
graduate from the U.S. Air Force Acad- 
emy at Colorado Springs. It was indeed 
an inspiring sight to see these 207 young 
men receive their diplomas, and their 
commissions in the Air Force. I am 
confident they will render outstanding 
service to our Nation, and justify the 
confidence we have expressed in them. 

The graduation address was delivered 
by Hon, James H. Douglas, Secretary of 
the Air Force, who was introduced by 
Maj. Gen. James E. Briggs, Superintend- 
ent of the Academy. The presentation 
of the Air Force commissions was made 
by Gen. Thomas D. White, Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force, andthe oath of office. 
was given by Maj. Gen. Robert M. Still- 
man, first commandant of cadets at the 
Academy. 

Secretary Douglas delivered a chal- 
lenging address to the class of 1959, 
which I am sure will be of interest to the 

"Members of the House. The address 
follows: 

Members of the Air Force Academy class 
of 1959, I am honored to have this part in 
your graduation ceremonies. During the 10 
years I have served the Air Force, in uniform 
and as a civilian, I have had no experience 
that I shall prize more than this. Your 
graduation as the first class of our Academy 
is a splendid event for the Air Force, and 
for each of you a distinction you will always 
cherish. 

You are the product of long planning and 

_@ffort. Although proposals to establish our 
Academy go back more than 30 years, no 
action was taken until 10 years ago, when 
the first Secretary of Defense, James For- 
restal, appointed a Service Academy Board, 
with Dr. Robert L. Stearns as Chairman, 
and President Eisenhower, then at Colum- 
bia University, one of the members. 
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This Board recommended that an Air 
Force Academy be established. My own in- 
troduction to Academy planning took place 
6 years ago, when General Harmon, your 
first Superintendent, described the proposed 
curriculum to me. The stamp of his imagi- 
nation and judgment can be read upon it 
today. Indeed, he exercised these qualities 
in every phase of the Academy’s creation. 
I wish that General Harmon, General Van- 
denberg, Secretary Talbott, and Secretary 
Quarles had lived to see the magnificent 
result of the project to which they each con- 
tributed so much. Weare grateful to them; 
and to Generals Mitchell and Arnold and 
Fairchild; to General Spaatz who is here 
today; to General Twining, from whom I 
bring you greetings; and to many more who 
have given of themselves to realize the Air 
Force Academy dream. 

You have now completed 4 years of rig- 
orous training. Some aspects of Academy 
discipline have been tedious, I do not doubt; - 
but neither do I doubt that from this dis- 
cipline you have gained an advantage over 
miost of your contemporaries elsewhere. You 
have developed physical fitness, and habits 
of orderliness, that elsewhere are often con- 
spicuous by their absence. You have fol- 
lowed a curriculum designed to provide an 
understanding and appreciation of man, of 
his relationships, and of the world in which 
he lives, along with technical knowledge of 
military aviation, and training for the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership that will be yours. 
I am glad that the Academy curriculum has 
emphasized the liberal arts and sciences. 

The basic general education you have had 
here is the best possible preparation for 
mastering the extraordinarily varied prob- 
lems of the Air Force of the future. Thanks 
to the Academy’s system of small classes 
with recitation and discussion, rather than 
lectures, you are on the road to thinking 
for yourselves—which is far more important 
for the long pull than any amount of tech- 
nical knowledge. 

The Air Force is proud of its first Academy 
graduates. I congratulate you upon your 
diploma and your commission that you 
will soon receive, and upon the navigator’s 
wings you now wear. I congratulate you 
also for the part you have played in creating 
the Academy. You have accepted and adapt- 
ed ,great traditions. You have organized 
student activities. 

You were our first representatives in inter- 
collegiate competition. ‘You will always re- 
membef—and so will I—the Academy's first 
undefeated football team. In short, you 
have accomplished much, but what you have 
accomplished up to the present is most sig- 
nificant as preparation for a lifetime of dis- 
covery and learning and service. 

Gentlemen, you are beginning your careers 
at an exciting time. Man’s achievements in 
science and technology have created new 
standards of living for millions of people, 
and now suggest that in peace these stand- 
ards might be brought within the reach of 
all people. But communism, fomented by 
the Soviet Union, has engulfed China and 
threatens the world with a new serfdom, : 

The Communist threat is a combination 
of great military power, technical and indus- 
trial skills, aggressive trade policies, propa- 


ganda, and subversive political activity. 
Soviet communism is materialistic. It is fed 
by zeal and ambition and fear. It is a 


menace to our way of life and to the dignity 
of freemen everywhere. 

We have responded to the military threat 
by a great military effort, an effort that 
annually accounts for one-tenth of our na- 
tional product, keeps more than 214 million 
persons under arms,,and provides extensive 
military aid to our allies. 

Enormous as this effort is, it is essential, 
for military power is our best assurance of 
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peace today; and in the event of war, it is 
our only assurance of survival. 

Today we have great military power in our 
forces and those of our allies, and its central 
feature from a Soviet point of view, you 
may be sure, is the Strategic Air Command. 
Today that overall power provides a strong 
deterrent to any attack upon us or our allies; 
and we can maintain the deterrent for the 
future, if we are alert in selecting and de- 
veloping modern weapons and the forces to 
employ them, and if we continue to make 
explicit our determination to meet aggres- 
sion with force. 

Your first concern and mine is our mili- 
tary posture. But we must also recognize 
that communism seeks control over the 
minds of men, and we must meet this chal- 
lenge with a confident, articulate faith in 
our democratic way of life. Our way rec- 
ognizes the individual's right to think and 
speak and worship as he believes, and to 
work as seems ot him most likely to bring 
satisfaction. Although this way of life ap- 
pears chaotic to regimented Communists, it 
is the way of freemen, and it has made of 
these United States a nation productive 
beyond the dreams of past years, a nation 
that believes in man’s destiny, and a nation 
increasingly dedicated to preserving the free 
world. 

If we are to play our part in the struggle 
for the minds of men, we must ourselves 
understand our American system and we 
must see that it is better understood every- 
where. Our Government is a government 
of laws, not a government of men. It is 
founded upon respect for the individual. 
Its rules must be like signposts telling 
where a road will take you, rather than 
where you must go. As Lincoln said, “The 
Government should do for the people what- 
ever they need to have done but cannot dio 
for themselves in their individual capacity.” 
The Government can do many "things, but 
it cannot long engage in detailed central 
pianning and control of economic activities 
without destroying individual freedom. 

The goals of our free society are unlimited. 
We can no more define them, except as gen- 
eral ideals, than a dictator could have for- 
seen or planned the achievements of Ameri- 
can life. All our history supports our faith 
in what our freedoms can yet achieve. 

I know that you understand these char- 
acteristics of a free society, because you have 
discussed them in the history, philosophy, 
economics, and political science courses that 
have had so important a-place in your gen- 
eral education. 

You will have opportunities to strengthen 
the way of freedom in the commands to 
which you _are assigned, both here and 
abroad. 

I urge you to lead orientation and cur- 


rent events courses. The more our men un-' 


derstand the principles of free government 
and our obligations toward the free world, 
the more is the effectiveness of our Armed 
Forces increased. 

You will serve in many parts of the globe, 
on air bases which unite the free world. 
Working with our allies, you will live among 
people with cultures widely different from 
ours. In such assignments, each of you be- 
comes an ambassador without portfolio, a 
one-man demonstration of the kind of peo- 
ple we are. And each of you will have an 
opportunity to play his part in confronting 
the challenge of communism with the faith 
and understanding of freemen. 

Now let us look at the Air Force in which 
you will'in a few moments be commissioned 
by appointment of the President, “by reason 
of the special trust and confidence” he re- 
poses in you. The heavy and medium bomb- 
ers of our Strategic Air Command constitute 
the most powerful striking force the world 
has ever known. We are about to add to this 
force intercontinental ballistic missiles. 
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Squadrons of the Tactical Air Command are 

on station in Europe and in the Far East. 

The Air Defense Command, together with 

Army, Navy, and Canadian air defense units, 

guards the North American Continent. Troop- 
carrier squadrons and the Military Air Trans- 

port Service contribute to the mobility of 

our forces and to effective logistic support. 

Air, Force operations, spanning the free 
world, play a major role in holding the Com- 
munist world in check. Our research and 
development efforts are directed toward— 
among other things—improving jet engines, 
better radar, and better communications; 
toward clear propulsion for aircraft; and 
toward ection of the great rocket systems 
that are introducing us to space. Some 4,000 
contracts support the effort to keep our 
defenses effective for tomorrow and for the 
day after tomorrow. Many skills, including 
those of our School of Aviation Medicine, 
combine within our research program to 
assure man’s ability to move deeper into 
space. 

The supply and maintenance services of 
the Materiel Command require an inventory 
of more than a million different items, cost- 
ing more than $12 billion. You will appre- 
ciate the complexity of the problem of supply 
for modern aircraft, without reference to 
missiles, radar, and other electronic equip- 
ment, when I say that the B-52 has 125 
electric motors and 60 miles of wiring. 

Training activity makes heavy demands 
upon Air Force manpower and resources. 
There are now 850 Air Force special skills 
which require special training. 

And at the Air University at Maxwell Field, 
many of our best officers, as faculty and as 
students, apply themselves through study 
and discussion, to hammering out strategic 
and tactical doctrines appropriate to modern 
technology and to the vital interests of our 
country. 

I have mentioned certain basic activities 
of our great defense enterprise, as it is in 
them that you will serve after completing 
flying training. You and I will always take 
pride in the Air Force. You are about to 
become officers of the Air Force; but even 
more important, you are about to become 
officers of the United States. Your relation- 
ships with the Army and Navy will be much 
closer than those in the past. 

Most of our. operational forces are in uni- 
fied commands; there are few single-service 
operations. You will find it desirable and 
valuable to be informed on Army and Navy 
operations. Much of your careers may be 
spent on staffs which comprise not only our 
three services, but the services of our allies 
as well—-aud in posts where association with 
the services and with our allies is close and 
constant. 

Days may come when your personal con- 
tribution to the safety of the United States 
and the integrity of the free world may seem 
insignificant, days when you view the re- 
wards of civilian life as almost irrestibly al- 
luring. For those days, let me say this: 
Never have our Armed Forces had greater 
need for wise, courageous leadership. Your 
experience in providing that leadership com- 
mences now as lieutenants, but in the years 
ahead, for some of you it will carry the re- 
sponsibilities of four-star generals. - 

Most of you will find your Air Force 
careers rewarding. Here let me make a 
philosophical observation. The pursuit of 
happiness is an acknowledged American 
right, but there is little evidence that direct 
pursuit ends with capture. No, happiness 
is more susceptible to an indirect approach, 
by way of self-respect and peate of mind, 
whether these are achieved through crea- 
tive effort, or through service to one’s coun- 
try or to one’s fellow man. 

You already know the great satisfaction of 
service to our country, and today service in 
defense of the United States has become 
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service to freemen everywhere. You, as the 
first graduates of the Academy, may well 
play a critical role in keeping the history of 


the Western World a history of freemen. 


In all that you undertake, I wish you 
strength and courage, and success, and: 
happiness. 





The Inside Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the address of Rt. 
Rev. Angus Dun, given at the 95th com- 
mencement exercises of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Washington, D.C., the only school 
for the deaf in the United States. The 
commencement was held on Monday, 
June 1, 1959: 

THE INSIDE STorY 


(Address by the Right Reverend Angus Dun, 
Bishop of Washington (Episcopal), at the 
95th commencement exercises of Gallau- 
det College, Washington, D.C., Monday, 
June 1, 1959) 


Iam going to talk to you about the “In- 
side Story.” 

A wise man said long ago: “Keep your 
heart with all diligence, for out of it are 
the issues of life.” He was saying: “Take 
good care of the inside of your life, for what 
happens will come out of the inside.” 

Another wise person said long ago: “The 
eye is the lamp of the body. When your 
eyes are shut you are in darkness. When 
your eyes are open you are in the light. So 
if your eye is generous your whole body will 
be lighted up, but if your eye is selfish, 
the whole of your body will be dark.” 

This wise person was saying: “Your in- 
most way of looking at life will enter into 
everything you do and meet with in life.” 

A graduation is exciting because a lot of 
young people are starting off on a journey 
into an unknown country, the unknown 
country of the years ahead. You feel the 
excitement. All of us do. Where will life 
take you? What will happen to you? 

I have called the years ahead an unknown 
country. That is the truth. No one can 
tell whether a beautiful blonde or a capable 
brunette will come into your life at 27, or 
whether a nice young chemist or a rather 
grouchy artist will fall in love with you, 
at 28, or whether you will get a job as a 
printer in New York, or in a laboratory in 
*Ohio, or whether you will have twin boys 
at 32, or whether business will be good in 
1965, or whether your wife will develop can- 
cer at 48, or whether an atomic bomb will 
drop on your city in 1978. 

Ten years, twenty years, thirty years from 
now the outside story could be told. Per- 
aa you will write it in an alumni report in 

“Graduated Gallaudet, 1959; teacher, of 
home economics in Wisconsin, 5 years; mar- 
ried Jack Green in 1965; moved to Ohio; had 
two children;-secretary of local club for the 
deaf; too arthritic to go back to reunion; and 
so On and so on.” ° 

The outside story might be something like 
that. But that would not give the inside 
story. And the inside story is even more im- 
portant than the outside story. 

We sometimes fall into thinking that life 
is made up of the things that happen to peo- 
ple. But the truth is that what happens to 
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people is less than half the story. .The more 
important part of the story is never told until 
we know what John or Mary did with what 
happened to him or to her; how they took it, 
what happened inside of them, and what 
came out of it for those around them, 
There are a lot of people who do not think 
the inside matters very much. There are 
many women who take better care of their 
fingernails or their hair-do’s or their figures 
than of their hearts and minds. There are 
many men who take more care of their au- 
tomobiles than:they do of their own insides. 
They are more worried by having a low cash 
income than they are by being so poor in 
loving and caring. ~ a 
I am not saying that the outside does not 
matter. But the inside matters more. 
Surely whether you make a good marriage 
depends more on whether you are good to 
live with than whether you are good to look 
at. Marriage doesn’t consist in sitting down 
and looking at each other for 40 years. And 


whether you are good to live with depends © 


on what’s in your heart and on your inner 
way of looking at life. 

Whether you are good to work with de- 
pends partly on whether you do a good job. 
But whether you do a good job depends 
greatly on what you are working for. Are 
you working just for yourself? Or are you 
working for others, or even-for God? 

What is at the center of your way of look- 
ing at life? Are you in the center? Then 
you will see everything from the standpoint 
of how it affects you. And you will prob- 
ably never know how it affects other people. 

I hope life will bring you much good for- 
tune, but not too much; for few can stand 
too much without growing proud and for- 
getful of the needs of others. I hope you will 
be loved greatly by at least a few people. But 
even more I hope you will learn to love 
greatly. I know you will meet with failures 
and disappointments and sorrows. I hope 
you will have the courage to go on without 
bitterness or running away from life. I know 
that all around there will be the fears and 
prejudices and hatreds of men. I hope there 
will be peace in your hearts and that you will 
be makers of peace. 

So as you start on your journeys into the 
unknown country, I wish you goodby and 
remind you again that the inside story of 
your lives will be the most important story. 





Salute to Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, we in 
America are proud of the wonderful 
spirit and remarkable progress our 
friend and neighbor, Israel, has made in 
her first 11 years. 

Not too many years ago, the State of 
Israel was little more than a dream in 
the minds of men. A dream of the an- 
cient “Promised Land.” Eleven years 
ago the dreams became a reality, but 
it was a long and difficult task to make 
the tiny new state into a ‘promised 
land.” 

We in America have been willing and-+ 
more than happy to do our part to aid 
these brave and courageous people in 
their struggle to create a home and a 
sister democracy of the free world. 
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The hardworking citizens of Israel 
have.done an outstanding job in build- 
ing their economy and their nation, in 
spite of difficult circumstances. 

Today, Israel stands as a beacon of 
democracy in a strategic area of the 
world. Israel has taken her full ‘share 
of responsibility for the humanitarian 
ideals of the Western World by admijt- 
ting the large number of refugees and 
immigrants to her small area every year, 
and working for their resettlement. 

We salute the hardy people of Israel 
and, wish them well as they progress 
through their 11th year of achievement. 
Congratulations and best wishes for con- 
tinued success are the symbols of the 
friendship and confidence of the people 
of America for our good neighbor; Israel. 





Civil Rights in Housing—Quiet Progress 
Based Upon Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, in 
the struggle for civil rights, so often 
marked by violence in word and action, 
it is heartening to observe areas of quiet 
progress designed to foster understand- 
ing among men. 

Such quiet progress took place in my 
home city of Pittsburgh Monday when 
it became the second city in the country 
to enact a fair housing practices ordi- 
nance. 

Pittsburgh has won justifiable recog- 
nition in recent years as the “City of 
Renaissance,” a place of rebuilding. But 
progress is not marked alone in works of 
steel and stone. Men must also move 
forward in their human relationships. 

It-is in this respect that Pittsburgh’s 
new law is destined to make an ‘impor- 
tant contribution to the city’s progress 
inhuman terms. For the new ordinance 
relies not on stringent punishment or 
mass police crackdown but upon under- 
standing and conciliation, upon persua- 
sion and education. 

On the day the new law went into ef- 
fect,-Mri Mel Seidenberg, who has been 
the day-to-day chronicler of Pittsburgh’s 
rebuilding for the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, wrote a penetrating article re- 
cording the city’s progress in the field 
of human relations. 

Under leave heretofore granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the article and I commend it to 
the Members of the House: 

{From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, June 

1, 1959] 

Crry OrDINANCE To END HOUSING SEGREGATION 
Gors In Errecr TopayY—PIITsBurGH BE- 
COMES SECOND Mayor TOWN IN UNITED 
STaTEs To BAN DISCRIMINATION IN REsI- 
DENTIAL RENTING OR PURCHASING 

(By Mel Seidenberg) 

Today Pittsburgh becomes the second city 
in the United States subject to a law that 
makes discrimination illegal in the sale or 
rental .of private housing. 





The first. was. 
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New York City, which has had a similar law 
in effect the past year. 

The fair housing practices ordinance, as it 
is officially known, completes for Pittsburgh 
a cycle of legislation deemed necessary to 
enforce those provisions of the Federal Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights that guarantee 
equal rights to minority peoples. 

' SERVED IN PUBLIC PLACES 

Since 1939, hotels, theaters, restaurants 
and other public places in Pittsburgh have 
been required to serve all people on equal 
terms under the State’s public accommo- 
dations law. In 1952-53, the city adopted 
a law prohibiting job discrimination, and 
this legislation later was extended to the 
entire State. 

There are State and Federal laws that ap- 
ply to low-rent public housing, and Federal 
provisions which technically make “open 
occupancy” a condition for FHA, VA, and 
other governmentally assisted housing. 

Now in Pittsburgh private housing comes 
under such regulation, and here is the last 
and most important step in the expanding 
national movement, as dramatized by events 
at Little Rock, Ark., to end racial segregation. 

The residential neighborhood is where 
basic conflicts among people can be dis- 
solved. One commonly held view is that if 
people can learn to live harmoniously side- 
by-side, whatever the color of their skin, a 
natural breakdown of biased feeling and 
action will follow in schools, hospitals, 
places of employment, and other areas of 
human relations. 


NOT OVERNIGHT, NOT EASY 


But itwwon’t come overnight, and it won't 
come easily—not without some tension, per- 
haps some hardship and even some resist- 
ance. All agree it will takes years of edu- 
cation to develop full understanding of the 
meed for and inevitgbility of racial integra- 
tion. 

However, prointegrationists believe, on 
the basis of past experiences, that an edu- 
cative process alone cannot accomplish the 
objective. They feel that legislation itself 
is the soundest and most effective approach 
to education. 

Conversely, education is the approach be- 
ing taken by the City Commission on Hu- 
man Relations, a citizens’ body appointed 
by the mayor and equipped with a full-time 
staff on the municipal payroll, in its job of 
administering and enforcing the law. 


-ACQUAINTING ALL WITH TERMS 


Through public discussion, meetings and 
other media, the commission is making 
every effort to acquaint all property owners, 
landlords, realtors, and citizens with the 
terms and provisions of the law. It wili 
continue to do that in the coming year. 

This is of prime importance because the 
fair housing practices law is a new kind of 
law. It is not a law which seeks to punish 
offenders with police crackdowns, mass ar- 
rests, long prison sentences and other strin- 
gent penalties. 

It is a law that relies on understanding, 
on conciliation, on persuasion—one that tries 
to educate and at the same time bring about 
voluntary compliance. It is expected to work 
much the same as the Fair Employment 
Practices Act. 

The FEP law has not eliminated discrimi- 
natory acts in employment. But in the 5% 
years since it was enacted, it has been the 
instrument for resolving many plaints 
without once forcing an alleged violator into 
court for prosecution. 

The housing law, as enacted last Decem- 
ber 8, is not aimed at the individual home- 
owner, but rather at the business of selling 
and renting homes. 


REALTORS, BANKERS, BUILDERS 
It applies to realtors, mortgage bankers, 
builders, landlords and others who engage 
in such business, and to owners of five or 
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more dwelling units. It may also cover the 
owners of fewer than five units, but only 
when their transactions are handled through 
a real estate agent: 

Contrary to common misconception, the 
law does not say that owners must sell or 
rent to anyone regardless of race, color, reli- 
gion or national origin. Landlords will not 
lose the right to deny apartments for eco- 
nomic or other valid reasons. 

What the law does say is that owners can- 
not refuse to sell or rent solely because the 
prospective buyer or renter is a Negro, a 
Jew, Chinese or a Methodist. If a Negro 
prospect qualifies in every other respect, then 
he must be given the same opportunity as 
any other person to buyorrent. ,. 

In other words, it will be illegal for own- 
ers to say an apartment or house it unavail- 
able when in fact it is on the market, or to 
ask biased questions and make discrimina- 
tory statements, or use such words as “‘re- 
stricted” in advertisements, 

It is recognized that much of this will de- 
pend on wise interpretation based on thor- 
ough investigation. It also is recognized 
that the law could be used by some persons 
to back a personal grievance or dogma. 

COMPLAINTS PROCESSED 


Therefore, as has been true in adminis- 
tration of FEP, all complaints will be care- 
fully processed and analyzed by the Commis- 
sion on Human Relations. 

First, it must determine if there is evi- 
dence to indicate an act of discrimination, 
or if the complaint is unfounded, Under 
FEP, many complaints never get beyond this 
initial stage. 

If it finds sufficient evidence, the commis- 
sion conducts an impartial investigation to 
assemble all facts. If discrimination is 
found, the commission then tries to remove 
the cause in closed, confidential meetings 
with involved parties. These efforts may 
continue for many months. 

If they fail or if an alleged offender fails 
to cooperate in the conciliatory phase, the 
commission can order a public hearing and 
issue appropriate orders. If the orders are 
ignored; the commission then may ask the 
city solicitor to take court action. The maxi- 
mum penalty on convictions is a $100 fine 
or 30 days in jail. 

Copies of the fair housing practices or- 
dinance, or specific information regarding it, 
can be obtained without charge by writing 
or telephoning: Commission on Human Re- 
lations, 518 City-County Building, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. Telephone: ATlantic 1-3900, 
Extension 480. 





Foreign Trade and Aid: Profit or Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the May 11, 
1959, issue of the report—American In- 
vestments Abroad—gave a few details on 
governmental policies which are under- 
ntining America’s strength in the world, 
policies which are sold to the public as 
necessary to build our strength. 

Policies of the Federal Government 
have saddied American industry and 
workers with so much redtape and ex- 
pense that other nations have begun to 
equal us in productivity. Many Ameri- 
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can industries are closing their American 
operations and building plants overseas, 
thus creating employment and greater 
productivity abroad. Governmental 
policies are making Americans depend- 
ent on foreign factories for some goods 
which America once produced in greater 
quantity than all other nations com- 
bined.. Foreign aid programs, taxing 
American industries to build rival indus- 
tries abroad. Even the Soviets have be- 
gun to capture some of free-enterprise 
America’s foreign markets. 

Governmental programs which en- 
courage or force American business to 
invest and buile abroad instead of in 
America, coupled with foreign aid which 
reduces production costs in foreign na- 
tions while increasing them in America, 
have caused a dangerous flight of our 
gold reserves to foreign countries—and 
the depreciation of American currency 
throughout the world. 

Yet, in 1959, the two programs which 
the administration exerts the most ef- 
fort foreare the two which will make 
matters worse: (1) Continuation of for- 
eign aid and (2) special tax and other 
benefits ° for Americans who pull up 
stakes in America and invest abroad. 

@n May 3, 1959, the New York Times 
devoted an entire section to the World 
Trade Fair to be held at the Coliseum in 
New York, beginning May 8. The Times 
said: 

Manufacturers and producers of raw ma- 
terials in North and South America, Europe, 
Asia, and Africa will compete for a share of 
the world’s wealthiest market, the United 
States. 

The amount of (textile) goods coming into 
America from abroad seems to be increasing, 
chiefly because countries that previously did 
not ship here are stepping up their exports. 

In™»1958, total imports of cotton goods 
amounted to 143,290,000 square yards, an 
increase of 16 percent, compared with 1957. 
And this year there is a rising trend of im- 
ports from Hong Kong and Korea. 

Both India and Pakistan have received or- 
ders from importers here for substantial 
quantities of sheetings and drills at prices 
somewhat below those quoted by American 
manufacturers. 

Japan is still by far the largest exporter of 
cotton goods to.the United States.. In fab- 
rics alone, the Japanese exports here in 1958 
totaling 105,220,000 yards comprised 70 per- 
cent of all imports. In addition it is esti- 
mated that Japan shipped an additional 130 
million yards of cottons in the form of 
shirts, dresses, and other apparel items. 

This year, imports from Japan are expected 
to be even larger. Japan has negotiated suc- 
cessfully for an inerease in its voluntary 
quota of cottons shipped to the United 
States. 

The Japanese have. contended that the pre- 
vious 235 million yard quota in the form of 
fabrics and apparel is not “realistic” in the 
light of its growing industry and reciprocal 
purchases of raw materials. 

Last week, it was announced that the quota 
had been increased, with the consent of the 
State Department, to about 247 million yards. 


One reason for the remarkable growth 
of the Japanese textile industry is Ameri- 
can foreign aid, building in Japan, at 
American taxpayers’ expense, great 
plants with modern equipment, superior 
to what American manufacturers can 


afford; after paying taxes to help finance 
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fine plants for their Japanese compet- 
itors. Another reason is the lower labor 
costs and taxes in Japan. 

The phrase about Japan’s “reciprocal 
purchases of raw materials” is a decep- 
tion. It implies that, whereas Japan 
may be capturing our domestic market 
for finished goods, she is a good customer 
for our raw materials. What raw mate- 
rials? Cotton. Japan is using Ameri- 
can cotton, because our Government— 
under the agricultural surplus disposal 
program—is making American cotton 
available to Japanese manufacturers at 
prices lower than American manufac- 
turers have to pay for the same cotton. 
In fact, our Government sells American 
cotton to Japan—for Japanese currency, 
which we spend in Japan to stimulate the 
Japanese economy—for less than what 
the cotton actually costs the American 
taxpayers who—under the Government’s 
domestic farm programs—must buy the 
cotton from American farmers and put it 
in storage, or dispose of it abroad, in or- 
der to keep cotton prices high in America. 

But the American State Department 
approves of an arrangement to import 
even more Japanese goods, because this 
arrangement is more “realistic” for 
Japan. 

It seems quite impossible for Ameri- 
can officialdom to consider, ever, what is 
realistic for America. 

A US. Senate subcommittee which 
studied the problems of the American 
textile industry—under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Joun O. Pastore—found 
that the textile industry is suffering 
from foreign competition, but said it 
does not want to change the Govern- 
ment’s foreign trade policy. 

The Senate subcommittee said: 

We do not suggest that our foreign trade 
policy has been the only cause of the loss 
of textile jobs, but we do point. out that an 
industry faced with declihing job oppor- 
tunities feels the impact of rising imports 
more than an industry which is expanding 
its output and employment. 

Thus we recommend that in the adminis- 
tration of our foreign trade program,. every 
effort be made to channel imports into those 
markets which can most easily absorb pro- 
duction from abroad. 


As a guide to positive action, these re- 
marks from PAsToRe’s committee are, 
obviously, meaningless. But the atti- 
tude they reflect is clear, and signifi- 
cant. What they say, in effect, is: “Let’s 
try to switch some of the unfair foreign 
competition—unfair, because it is sub- 
sidized by American taxpayers—to 
other American industries, as a possible 
means of giving the American textile 
industry a breather, but leave us not 
change Government -policies which are 
undermining the whole American econ- 
omy.” 

This is the personal political weakness 
that has caused the present condition. 
New people in public life who are afraid 
of what someone calls public opinion. 

The real public opinion is that of the 
displaced American worker, his family, 
his creditors, and soon his local mer- 
chants who will have shelves full of for- 
eign goods and streets full of American 
unemployed. 
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There is information on other Ameri- 
ican industries which are in trouble too. 
The New York Times said: 

American makers of transistor portable 
radio sets may import Japanese receivers for 
the first time this year, and sell them here 
under well-known domestie brand names. 

The move would be an application of the 
old saw: “If you can’t beat ’em, join ’em.” 
Domestic producers have watched their share 
of the market dwindle alarmingly and * * * 
Japanese portables climb more than 200 per- 
cent in the last 2 years. 

Another Japanese threat to American pro- 
ducers in the near future lies in truly port- 
able television sets. 

Although portable radios are the only im- 
ported products that are actually nosing 
American electronic home instrument pro- 
ducers out of their own market so far, the 
West Germans and Japanese are penetrating 
here with other devices. 

Imports are cutting a wide swath in the 
U.S. market in home furnishings. Domestic 
carpet producers are becoming increasingly 
worried about the rising sales here of carpets 
from Belgium. American mills also are un- 
easy about the success of carpets made in 
Japan. 

Dinnerware continues to be a thorn in the 
side of domestic producers, as Japanese, West 
German, French, and other foreign makers 
of dishes, cups, and saucers maintain or 
increase thélr already substantial share in 
the market. 


On May 1, 1959, Henry J. Heinz IT, U.S. 
delegate to the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe, meeting at 
Geneva, told the U.N. Commission that 
U.S. exports of goods and services to 
Western Europe totaled $6,800 million 
in 1958, a decline of $1,200 million from 
1957; and that U.S. imports from West- 
ern Europe totaled $7,200 million in 1958, 
an increase of $300 million over 1957. 

‘Mr. Heinz said: 

American consumers are tending to spend 
an increasing portion of their income on 
those types of goods which European pro- 
ducers are especially well fitted to supply. 


This overall trade development—de- 
clining production in America, increas- 
ing production in Europe—is, Mr. Heinz 
told the U.N. gathering, “warmly wel- 
come” to the American Government. 

What goods are European producers 
“especially well fitted to supply” the 
American market, and why are they well 
fitted? 

A survey published in the June 1, 1959, 
issue’ of the U.S. News & World Report 
provides some answers. Here are ex- 
cerpts from the survey: 

The United States through purchases 
abroad, has made available $190 billion in 
postwar years. Add that s to the $107.9 
billion in gifts and loans and private invest- 


* ments, and the total becomes $297.9 billion. 


What has the outside world done with its 
$297.9 billion? Those dollars have rebuilt 
industries and cities. They have been used 
to purchase the latest in American ma- 
chinery and to acquire the highest skills with 
which to make industry abroad fully com- 
petitive with American industry. At the 
same time, nations receiving the billions have 
used $11 billion to add to their financial 
reserves in gold and dollars. 

This country today finds itself challenged 
by those it helped. 

The American dollar, once a proud cur- 
rency—the strongest in the world—now is 


selling at a discount in terms of some for- 
eign currencies. Rumors in the financial 
centers of Europe are that the dollar may 
have to be revalued—depreciated in relation 
to gold. The dollar scarcity that alarmed 
planners not many years ago has been turned 
by U.S. generosity into a superabundance of 
dollars in Europe. 

Gold is flowing away from the United States 
as some countries turn their immense re- 
serves of dollars into gold. reigners at 
this time hold claims to $12.7 Dillion of the 
20,3 billions of gold in the US. stockpile. 
If these foreigners ever exercise those claims, 
this country could find itself in a severe 
financial squeeze applied by those who en- 
joyed so mtich U.S. generosity. 

Goods from abroad are coming into the 
United States to capture more and more mar- 
kets. The industry that United States spent 
billions to revive and that US. industry 
helped to teach efficient mass production is 
able now to undersell its teachers in a grow- 
ing number of fields. 

In 1958, the industry of West Europe, 
prostrate 10 years earlier, produced more 
steel than the United States produced. As 
many trucks are being produced in Europe 
as here. Europe’s industry last year built 
1.9 million new dwellings, or far more than 
United States. Japan today is producing 
at double the prewar rate, thanks in part 
to American aid. 

The industry abroad, that American aid 
did so much to revive, often is able now to 
undersell the products of American industry 
both in this country and outside. Many 
nations receiving aid from the United States 
are keeping up their barriers against Ameri- 
can products. 

So enticing is the prosperity of the world 
outside the United States that American in- 
vestors are sending more than $3 billion of 
private capital abroad each year for invest- 
ment. A growing number of American com- 
panies are entering the foreign field, often 
to produce goods not only for markets abroad 
but for sale back in the United States. 

All of this is part of the story of success 
that has grown from American generosity in 
postwar years. That generosity, in fact, has 
been s0 great that it accounts, in part, for the 
inflation within United States that is making 
it more difficult for this country to hold its 
competitive posit »n in the world. 

In addition to supplying dollars of aid, 
the United States has undertaken the prin- 
cipal burden of defense for the non-Commu- 
nist world. * * * Americans are assuming 
this burden with no apparent complaint. 
This country’s allies—now strong industrial- 
ly—are not assuming equal burdens in the 
defense of the free world. 


This survey did not point out what 
every one with a grain of sense knows; 
namely, that all of the defense of the free 
world which we are ruining ourselves to 
pay for does not provide any defense. 
We have neglected the vital defenses of 
our homeland to provide rich loot abroad 
for the Communists to take over. 

On May 25, 1959, a Wall Street Journal 
editorial said: 

An important shift has taken place in the 
U.S. economic position in the world. * * * 
foreign subsidiary operation by US. 
firms * * * is multiplying at an accelerating 
rate. U.S. brand-name goods are now manu- 
factured all over the world. The United 
States is gradually pricing itself out of the 
world markets. 

Here is what faces many an American 
business: It cannot make its product here 
and compete in world markets with the 
Germans, the British, or the Japanese. The 
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alternative is a drastic reduction in its busi- 
ness or the export of some of its capital re- 
sources to another country, the erection of 
a plant there and the development of its 
worldwide business from a foreign, not a 
U.S. base. * * * All around us our economic 
position in the world disintegrates. 


In a remarkable series of public state- 
ments in the latter part of April 1959, 
President Eisenhower said: 

First, that inflation is a dreadful 
threat to the American economy. 

Second, that he is making an all-out 
fight for a balanced budget because a 
sound dollar is the foundation of Amer- 
ica’s defense. 

Third, and that all American business- 
men should work tirelessly to obtain pub- 
lic and congressional acceptance of the 
President’s recommended $3.9 billion of 
new foreign-aid appropriations for this 
year. 

Senator Husert HumMpuHrey predicts 
that the Soviets will’soon start pushing 
America out of world markets in agri- 
cultural goods. HUMPHREY’s remedy is 
to enlarge the program which will make 
this possible. He wants bigger and more 
extravagant Federal farm programs, 
which build agricultural surpluses that 
are so high-priced they cannot be sold 
even on the domestic market, much less 
on the foreign market. HumPHREY wants . 
to increase our program of giving agri- 
cultural surpluses away abroad. © Satisfy 
the world demand for agricultural goods 
by giving ours away, and we will elimi- 
nate those markets that the Soviets are 
going to take away from us. 

On May 22, 1959, at a time when every 
literate person on earth knew that 
America is in grave danger because in- 
flation, caused primarily by policies of 
Government, is driving American capi- 
tal and American gold reserves abroad, 
causing a relentless shift of industrial 
and economic strength from America to 
other nations, Mr. Henry Kearns, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, made a 
speech in Dallas, to a gathering cele- 
brating World Trade Week. 

Mr. Kearns urged U.S. businessmen 
to invest their money abroad, and rec- 
ommended legislation, pending in Con- 
gress, to give special tax treatment that 
will encourage American capital to flee 
overseas. 

Will the end result be peace or chaos? 

Your knowledge of the situation, fel- 
low Members, is greater than mine since 
most of you have been here longer 
than I. 

However, my guess is that we are 
breeding world discontent, fostering 
false and misleading hopes in our 
friendly allies and in the end the Amer- 
ican people will end up disliked, dis- 
trusted, disillusioned, and at a tremen- 
dous disadvantage. 

We will have to face up to a realistic 
revenue problem. Our basic tax is the 
income tax with the large part paid 
by individuals and limited corporate 
percentages.’ As we continue our foolish 
and dangerous course, we will have less 
and less personal and corporate income: 
to tax.. Will we then shift to consumer 
taxes completely? 
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Thomas S, Gates, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
¥ 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVAtTH&A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
article entitled “Salt at the Helm,” Time 
magazine had this to say, in part, con- 
cerning the newly appointed Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, Thomas S. Gates, 
Jr.: 

Born April 10, 1906, in Philadelphia. 
Majored in English at Penn (1928). Joined 
Philadelphia’s solid Drexel & Co. Served as 
@ private in the National Guard. Commis- 
sioned in Navy intelligence in 1942, he sailed 
in major campaigns, performed gallantly 
(two Bronze Stars), was mustered out as a 
commander after 42 months, rose to captain 
in the Reserve and retired in 1953. Tapped 
by President Eisenhower as Undér Secretary 
of the Navy in 1953, Republican Gates was 
promoted to Secretary in 1957. Anxious to 
return to his investment job, Gates early 
this year resigned his $22,000 Secretaryship, 
effective June 1. But Ike persuaded him to 
stay in Washington as Deputy Secretary. 
Said Gates, “It plays hob with my personal 
Plans, but I guess it is my duty.” Says a 
longtime banker friend from Philadelphia: 
“Tom Gates has an unusually high sense of 
public duty. It’s in the nature of the man.” 


With that as a preface I am honored 
to add that Tom Gates is one of my most 
distinguished constituents—ninth dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania—a resident of my 
home county, a good friend and neighbor, 
And because of a personal and neigh- 
borly awareness of his great abilities, 
which should prove so valuable in the 
high position to which he has been ap- 
pointed, I am reassured by the fact that 
Mr. Gates is remaining in the Defense 
Department. 

I was genuinely sorry—and in this I 
know I was joined by officials in the 
Government, Members of the House and 
a large segment of the public—when it 
was announced a few months ago that 
Tom Gates was planning to retire as 
Secretary of the Navy. Consequently, 
it was with deep satisfaction that I 
learned that, at the request of President 
Eisenhower and Secretary McElroy, Mr. 
Gates had consented to remain in Gov- 
ernment in a higher and very responsi- 
ble position, that of Deputy Secretary of 
Defense. 

There can be no question but what the 
interests of our national security have 
been strengthened by Tom Gates’ ac- 
ceptance of this new assignment. He 
brings to it a wealth of experience in 
national security matters. His tenure 
as Under Secretary and later as Secre- 
tary of the Navy has been marked by 
highly competent leadership. He was, 
in every sense of the word, a strong Sec- 
retary. While there was no question 
who was head of the Department of the 
Navy under his regime, he encouraged 
initiative and acceptance of responsi- 
bility by civilian and military leaders at 
all subordinate levels of the Navy 
Department. 

I think it entirely appropriate to point 
out that while serving as Secretary of 
the Navy he made an historic contribu- 
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tion to the betterment of national secu- 
rity by laying the organizational founda- 
tion for an even closer relationship be- 
tween the Navy and the Marine Corps 
within the Department of the Navy. 
While Under Secretary of the Navy, he 
supervised, under the overall direction 
of the then Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Robert B.. Anderson, the redrafting of 
the basic ofders and directives govern- 
ing organizational relationships within 
the Department. 

This was indeed an important contri- 
bution for, as the House has long recog- 
nized, the unique character of balanced 
American seapower stems from the inte- 
gration of Marine landing forces into the 
fleet. This relationship between the 
Navy and the Marine Corps, which was 
regularized and improved through the 
leadership of Tom Gates, has produced 
great and continuing contributions from 
the standpoint of our defense capabili- 
ties. 

During his tenure as Secretary of the 
Navy, there was also tremendous strides 
made in weapons and instruments of 
U.S. seapower. We moved into the age 
of the large fleet carrier. Atomic sub- 
marines became an operational reality. 
Prolonged and submerged submarine 
cruises became practical. The under- 
water passage to the North Pole was suc- 
cessfully negotiated. The Navy made 
operations in the Antarctic a routine. 
The Marine Corps brought to operational 
reality its vertical envelopment tech- 
niques. This concept, imbodying the 
use of helicopter-carrying transports of 
a modified aircraft carrier type, consti- 
tutes what is probably the most impor- 
tant and revolutionary contribution to 
combat methods since the end of World 
War II. 

It permits our balanced fleets to con- 
duct amphibious operations in the ther- 
monuclear age.’ Not only is this Marine 
Corps contribution another demonstra- 
tion of the far-sighted and practicable 
thinking which has characterized the 
Marine Corps in its role of amphibious 
specialists, but it reflects the kind of 
progressive thinking which has been so 
deliberately encouraged within the De- 
partment of the Navy by Secretary Gates. 
Parenthetically, the understanding con- 
sideration given the Marine Corps by Mr. 
Gates would‘have assured him a place in 
my personal hall of fame were that the 
only thing to recommend him. 

I would-also like to point out that dur- 
ing the last few months of his tenure as 
Secretary he made another meaningful 
and lasting contribution for the better- 
ment of the Department of the Navy. 
With his keen appreciation of the impor- 
tance of organizational principals, he 
convened, a few months ago, a small but 
also highly selective Board to examine 
the functioning, operations, and con- 
cepts of the Department of the Navy. 
The membership of this Board is par- 
ticularly noteworthy, as it demonstrates, 
again, Tom Gates’ ability to recognize 
and utilize the great talent which exists 
within the Department of the Navy. 

As senior member of the Board he ap- 
pointed the Honorable William B. 
Franke, then Under Secretary of the 
Navy and now Secretary of the Navy. 
The two senior military members of the 
Board were Adm. James S. Russell, Vice 
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Chief of Naval Operations, and Lt. Gen, 
Merrill B. Twining, USMC, Comman. 
dant, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, 
Va. As Members of this House are well 
aware, the selection of these two officers 
to the Board was another example of 
Tom Gates’ frequently demonstrated 
ability to fill top positions with officers 
of preeminent qualifications. Both Ad- 
miral Russell and General Twining have 
long been recognized as keen students of 
balanced seapower based-upon a close 
relationship between the Navy and the 
Marine Corps. 

Under the overall guidance of Secre- 
tary Gates, the Board—known as the 
Franke Board—met for 3 or 4 days a 
week over a period of almost 4 months. 
It is recognized within the Department 
of the Navy and the Pentagon that this 
was really a unique board, inasmuch as 
the senior members, Mr. Franke, Ad- 
miral Russell, General Twining, and Mr. 
John H. Dillon, administrative assistant 
to the Secretary of the Navy, were also 
working members of the Board. This 
fact in itself made the Board an unusual 
development on the Washington scene. 

The report of the Franke Board, which 
has been read by many Members of the 
House and the Senate, has become recog- 
nized as one of the most concise, prac- 
tical, and understandable reports of its 
kind ever to emerge from the Pentagon. 
As those who have read the report rec- 
ognize, the first portion of the report 
which sets forth the orgahizational 
functions of the Navy Department and 
the balanced fleet_constitutes the most 
rational and persuasive exposition on the 
philosophy of the Navy Department and 
seapower yet to appear in print. Con- 
gress and the Nation are indebted. to 
Secretary Gates and Secretary Franke, 
and their assistants on the Franke 
Board, for such a major contribution to 
the understanding of and furtherance 
of our national security. 

Tom Gates can leave the Navy De- 
partment with the secure knowledge that 
all those who are aware of his contribu- 
tions and leadership extend him a sin~< 
cere “well done” as Secretary of the 
Navy and look forward to even more ac- 
complishments by him as Deputy Secre~- 
tary of Defense. 





Letter From Steve Modla, of Warren, 
Mich. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, Steve Modla, of Warren, Mich., 
is a public-spirited citizen dedicated to 
the establishment of good Government. 
He is a friend of mine and it is largely 
because of the efforts of Mr. Modla and 
other unselfish volunteer political work- 
ers that I now have the privilege of serve 
ing in this House. 

I recently received a letter from Mr. 
Modla in which he expressed his concern 
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over National and International condi- 
tions and suggested basic principles 
which must be followed by those in posi- 
tions of public responsibility. Members 
of Congress and others who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp should have the 
opportunity of reading it. I therefore 
inqlude a copy of his letter in full at this 
point in the REcorp: 
Warren, Micnu., May 30, 1959. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: All of us are 
aware of, and are shocked and frightened by 
the cold war tactics employed by the Rus- 
sians. The result is a continual increase in 
world tensions. We can avoid catastrophe 
only by rededicating ourselves to the basic 
principles that have made our Nation great 
and by expressing our national will to our 
elected representatives in Government. 

As a people, we must recognize that our 
actions have not always been correct. We 
must refuse to think in selfish, personal 
terms. We must subordinate political ad- 
vantage to considerations of the common 
good. 

Our first step should be to praétice/ at 
home, the principles of Christianity and 
democracy which we expect of others. If 
we cannot set our own house in order we 
surely cannot lead the world. In this coun- 
try today there are millions, willing and able 
to work, who, because of our economic situ- 
ation, are unable to earn a decent living for 
themselves and their families. Many of our 
citizens are denied an opportunity to obtain 
an education or employment commensurate 
with their ability because of race or color. 
Such conditions cannot be tolerated in a 
nation that professes principles of justice 
and equality. 

-If we wish our vows to be heard, our 
anxieties to be relieved, it is indispensable 
that all our acts conform to the laws of 
right and justice: succeeding not only in 
conquering our enemies, but also our own 
evil passions. 

The United States must@become a show- 
case of democracy in action and it is our 
elected Representatives who should lead the 
way. This includes, of course, our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. It also 
includes elected and appointed officials at 
every level of government. Corruption and 
self-interest in officeholders, even on the lo- 
cal level, is destructive of American ddeals 
and is a cancer of the body politic which, 
if not removed, will infect all parts of our 
society. 

The Nation will follow the pattern set, by 
our statesmen. It is their responsibility to 
lead our people to a new era in which cor- 
ruption and self-interest will no longer be 
features of American life. “Democracy in 
action is our challenge to Russia and a 
symbol to the world. It is our only hope 
for survival. When we have achieved that 


ideal we will have shown the world a true’ 


picture of “government of the people, by 
‘the people, and for the people.” 
Sincerely yours, 
STEVE Mopta. 





Transmission Lines in Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1959 
Mr.COAD. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday, 


June 2, I spoke in support of a Bureau 
of Reclamation transmission line which 
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would serve part of my district, an ap- 
propriation for which is included in the 
public works appropriation bill, as re- 
ported out by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. I do not wish to impose upon the 
House, but this line is so essential to 
the well-being of the rural electric co- 
operatives and the municipalities of 
western Iowa that I feel compelled to ask 
once again that all Members support it. 

The line represents the only feasible 
method for western Iowa to recéive the 
benefits of Missouri River power. A 
large portion of that power which would 
have been allocated to western Iowa 
went elsewhere when the original alloca- 
tions were made several years ago. The 
proposed line will bring the Missouri 


‘River power to the locations where it is 


needed. Cooperatives and municipalities 
will save considerably more than $2 mil- 
lion per year by the purchase of Missouri 
River power. It will be a great boon to 
our overall economy. 

It all adds up to the fact that here is a 
line that is greatly needed. It will not 
cost any one one dime—other than the 
cooperatives and municipalities who re- 
ceive service off of it. They will com- 
pletely repay the full cost of construc- 
tion, with interest, in addition to all 
operating and maintenance costs. 

I am pleased to report that this line, 
while serving only western Iowa, is re- 
ceiving support from the entire State. 
Of the 55 REA cooperatives in the 
State, -virtually all have written to the 
Appropriations Committee urging the 
construction of the line. Many other 
groups have joined in its support. 

I have received the following commu- 
nications from the President of the Iowa 
Farmers Union and the Master of the 
Iowa State Grange voicing their support 
of this project: 

Iowa FARMERS UNION 

As the State president of the Iowa Farm- 
ers Union and on behalf of the entire mem- 
bership of our organization, I wish to urge 
passage of the appropriation_bill providing 
funds €or Bureau of Reclamation transmis- 
sion lines in Iowa. 

Studies made by both the Iowa Commit- 
tee on Missouri River Power and the Bureau 
of Reclamation reveal the need and justi- 
fication for these transmission lines to de- 
liver the low cost Missouri River power into 
the Iowa marketing area. 

Because of the growing needs for an ade- 
quate supply of electrical power on our 
farms and in our rural communities, and in 
view of the allocations of Missouri River 
power for the Iowa marketing area in the 


‘years to come, it is essential to have these 


transmission lines to bring this power into 
the State. 
We wholeheartedly endorse the construc- 
tion of these lines. 
Maurice O'REILLY, 
State President, Iowa Farmers Union. 


Iowa STaTeE GRANGE 


Realizing the importance of the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives to farmers of Iowa and 
the increasing need for adequate electric 
power supply for our Iowa farms and rural 
communities, the executive committee of 
the Iowa State Grange unanimously re- 
solves to go on record in support of the re- 
quest of the Iowa Committee on Missouri 
River Power for construction of Bureau of 
Reclamation power transmission lines to de- 
liver low cost hydro power to load centers 
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of the preference customers in the Iowa Mis- 
souri River power marketing area. 

In view of the favorable results of studies 
made by the Iowa committee and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, the executive commit- 
tee urges that these lines be constructed. 

LOREN MouRPHY, 
Master, Iowa State Grange. 





Television Industry Donations to Public 
Service Causes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
March 9, 1959, issue of Television Age 
contains a letter from the publisher 
which I have taken the liberty of includ- 
ing in the Appendix of the Recorp. I 
believe this letter will be of interest to 
my colleagues and I should like to call it 
to their attention. 

The letter follows: 

LerTerR From THE PUBLISHER 
TO SERVE A NATION 


$271 million. This is the amount of money 
that the television industry donated to pub- 
lic-service causes during 1958. 

This amount of money represents 20 per- 
cent of the total revenue of the industry. 
Behind this figure is the dramatic story of a 
medium that is dedicated— 

To aiding the stricken of the disasters of 
floods and tornadoes and droughts and hur- 
ricanes and to raising money for relief. 

To alerting the Nation to the realities of 
push-button warfare. 

To strengthening the moral fiber of our 
country by encouraging attendance at the 
church of one’s faith. P 

To alleviating the plight of the less for- 
tunate not only here but all over the world, 
and to giving hope to the hopeless because a 
generous nation was told of their plight. 

To mobilizing the forces against the 
scourges of muscular dystrophy, infantile 
paralysis, cancer, and diseases of the heart. 

To aiding the Red Cross, Boy Scouts, the 
local P.T.A. 

To taking up the crusade for safer high- 
Ways, more playgrounds, better schools. 

To projecting the town meeting into every 
corner of the land to provide a discussion 
platform for. the burning issues of the hour. 


FOR A BETTER LIFE 


For in a larger sense television is a mirror 
of America. In this reflection television is 
ever present, devoting time, money, inge- 
nuity and energy to achieving a better way 
of life. 

There are those who will say that the 
medium is required to do this as a trustee 
of a public facility. 

This is an erroneous premise because tele- 
vision assumes a far greater responsibility 
of public service than could ever be requited 
of it by either the legislators or the regula- 
tors. ; 

No one has to tell the medium)\to donate 
$271 million in the public cause. 

It does this voluntarily, willingly, effec- 
tively. It assumes the responsibilites of good 
citizenship and good neighborlinesgs on a 
positive basis. Bt 

To those who would criticize these efforts, 
let them stand up and be counted. Let them 
do as much or more before carping from the 
sidelines or hunting headlines. 
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IMPACT CONTINUES TO GROW 


Television, like America, will continue to 
go forward. As it goes forward it will in- 
crease, as every year it has increased, its 
impact on the American public because it 
widens the horizons of its public service. 


Cordially, 
8. J. PAUL. 





How Your Congressman Becomes a 
Spendthrift 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the June issue of the magazine 
Nations Business there appears an arti- 
cle entitled, “How Your Congressman 
Becomes a Spendthrift,” which bears 
the byline of our colleague and my close 
personal friend, “CHARLIE” BENNETT. 

This article presents a penetrating 
analysis of our spending program at a 
time when Government expenditures are 
rapidly approaching an all-time high. 

That the good people of Florida’s 
Second Congressional District have seen 
fit to return “CHARLIE” BENNETT to Con- 
gress repeatedly and in most instances 
unopposed, seems eloquent testimony to 
the esteem with which he is regarded. 

I commend the reading of this com- 
prehensive presentation to every, Mem- 
ber of the Congress and am pleased to 
present it for inclusion in the ReEcorbD: 
How Your CONGRESSMAN BECOMES A SPEND- 

THRIFT—HERE’S A STORY OF PROSPENDING 

PRESSURES AND Ways To Ease THEM TO 

Save Tax DOLLARS 

(By Representative CHARLES E. BENNETT) 

Members of Congress are in a constant 
struggle to keep from becoming spend- 
thrifts. 

The Congressman who strives for Federal 
economy today is frustrated by a combina- 
tion of loose fiscal practices and the ironic 
prospending attitudes of much of the pub- 
lic. 

I’ve watched this phenomenon over the 
10 years I have served in the U.S. House of 
Representatives. It has now reached alarm- 
ingly expensive proportions. 

Though the cards seem stacked against 
saving and for Government spending, this 
could be corrected. Congress and our citi- 
gens could adopt a three-part program 
which, I believe, would give new vitality to 
the quest for thrift and save billions of the 
taxpayers’ dollars. The program would 
strike at both the attitudes and the machin- 
ery that favor excessive Federal spending. 

Uniess we plan some action now, ever- 
mounting costs of Government could create 
further inflationary deficits, dilute our pur- 
chasing power, stunt our economic growth, 
and threaten our national strength and 
security: 

Our troubles seem to be rooted, first of all, 
im public feelings about spending. Most 
people are for economy generally, but not 
specifically. 

+ ZI remember well the tone of the mail that 
poured into my office a few summers ago 
jwhen desire for Government economy was 
being fervently expressed. The letterwriters 


y 
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urged me in no uncertain terms to “cut the 
fat out of that outrageously high budget,” 
and “keep that Federal spending to a bare 
minimum.” At about the same time the 
House was considering a multimillion-dol- 
lar measure I felt was unnecessary in spite 
of, its popular appeal. Following my con- 
victions, I voted against the bill. 

In the weeks that followed you would 
have thought that I was the most penny- 
pinching man alive. Scores of letters criti- 
cized my vote and not a single one recog- 
nized my action as a vote for economy. 

This is not unusual in Congress. I have 
talked with many fellow lawmakers who tell 
of constituents who ask in the same breath 
for tax cuts and larger appropriations for 
their special projects. 

Since each Member of Congress must not 
only vote his own convictions but also be 
mindful of his constituents, he must weigh 
carefully any proposal that could benefit 
them. Even if a measure only appears to 
benefit his constituents, a Member is under 
great pressure to support the idea. If the 
legislator fails to vote with his constituents, 
he can be replaced with someone who does 
take their views. 

This leads to a system of survival of the 
spendingest. So the primary source of econ- 
omy must be the public. 

However, in the tyes of a large segment of 
the public, progress has become synonymous 
with more and larger Federal programs and 
benefits. Each’ new program is excitingly 
and attractively presented. In the dazzle, 
the ultimate,cost to people in taxes is ob- 
scured. 

It is now taken far granted that the Fed- 
eral Government should\be involved in such 
personal or local matters as health, educa- 
tion, and welfare. These words are powerful 
symbols. The programs under these general 
labels could become more costly than our 
national defense. In the broadest sense, 
“welfare” could even mean two Cadillacs in 
every garage—at taxpayer expense. 

Another problem is that once a program 
is begun, it is nourished until it is thriving. 
To end a going Federal program is almost 
unthinkable, even though it may have be- 
come obsolete or undesirable. 

I can recall only two Federal programs 
that have been abolished since I was first 
elected to Congress: Uncle Sam no longer 
stables stallions for breeding cavalry horses, 
and is now out of the rum-distilling business 
in the Virgin Islands. 

Lobbies now exist for every conceivable 
spending cause. The appeal to Congress for 
dollar support is seldom based on self-in- 
terest, though. The selling pitch is usually 
couched in terms of the benefits of a pro- 
gram to national security, human welfare, 
or economic growth. 

Sometimes a Member of Congress com- 
mits himself to a noble idea or project 
without realizing its potential cost in tax 
money. Once committed, it’s difficult’ to 


' wiggle off the hook. When I first came to 


Congress, I enthusiastically introduced a 
measure to premit tax deductions for cer- 
tain types of employe compensation in- 
centive plans. I was stunned to learn from 
the Treasury Department that the bill would 
cost an estimated, $1 billion in tax revenue 
the first year and ultimately could cut US. 
revenues an estimated $8 billion a year. I 
dropped the idea as quickly as I could. 

Unfortunately, the public memory is dim 
on heroes of economy battles, but people 
never forget a vote against their favorite 
cause. As one of my colleagues lamented 
at lunch the other day: 

“Nobody ever gets a statue built for econ- 
omizing. You don’t even make a footnote 
in the history books.” 

The other major obstruction to economy 
in government today is the loose and clumsy 
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system we use to pay for what we buy. 

We are now spending about $80 billion - 
witHout the best means for resolving com- 
peting needs, judging overall cost or know- 
ing how much money we will have with 
which to pay our bills. 

One problem is that we act on Federal 
spending in piecemeal fashion. 

When an appropriation bill or other a 
lation comes up for action, my colleagues 
and I don’t know whether voting for the 
measure will eventually unbalance the 
budget or not. We don’t know how much 
will be spent for other programs still to be 
voted on or how the economic impact of 
other spending will affect revenues. 

Another problem is that money matters 
are influenced by more than a dozen com- 
mittees in each chamber of Congress, so cen- 
tral control is lacking. The major commit- 
tees assigned to fiscal subjects are the House 
Ways and Means, House Appropriations, Sen- 
ate Finance, Senate Appropriations, Joint 
Economic Committee, and Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation. But other 
committees get in the act in a variety of ways. 

Federal spending normally must be ap- 
proved by the Senate and House Appropria- 
tions Committees. Legislative committees 
authorize programs, then the Appropriations 
Committees each year grant the Federal agen- 
cies the money to run them. 

However, a sort of budgetary sleight of 
hand has come into practice by which the 
Treasury can be .dipped into without the 
usual controls. 

One of the most popular of these fiscal 
tricks is called “authority to spend from 
public debt recejpts.” With this device, 
Congress lets a Federal agency borrow di- 
rectly from the U.S. Treasury rather than 
making it rely on congressional appropria- 
tions. It has become a popular method to 
finance the many Federal lending programs 
and dodge annual Appropriations Committee 
review. Already Congress has authorized 
agencies to spend about $150 billion by this 
method. Housing programs, farm price sup- 
ports and Export-Import Bank lending, for 
instance, are financed this way. 

Other doors to the Treasury go by the 
names of “contract authority,” under which 
obligations can be incurred before appropria- 
tions are made; “revolving funds,” which fi- 
nance certain intragovernmental buying 
activities and “‘no-year” appropriations, un- 
der which many long-term defense projects 
are financed. 

Add to this the fact that Uncle Sam al- 
ready has bililons of dollars promised each 
year to a number of basic programs or obli- 
gations, such as public assistance payments 
to the States, veterans’ pensions and interest 
on the nation§1 debt. Control and choice 
over where and how public money will be 
spent, therefore, has been drastically limited. 

In this era of towering defense costs as 
well as other burdensome Federal commit- 
ments, I don’t think we can suddenly do 
away with big budgets. But I believe we 
can save billions of tax dollars as well as 
help create a fresh public attitude toward 
Federal spending. We can do it by adopt- 
ing a three-part program aimed at reward- 
ing economizers, tying taxes to spending 
and tightening or creating new controls 
over the purse strings. , 

1. Members of Congress and other Federal 
Officials who fight for economy could be 
recognized through some system of thrift- 
ratings and awards. This could best be 
done by a private, national nonpartisan or- 
ganization, which could devote singular 
emphasis to the fiscal aspects of any Federal 
proposal, 

This organization should be a responsible 
and respected group. It should have the 
resources and facilities to estimate the cost 
and appraise the effect of new spending 
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ideas or programs as soon as they are pro- 
posed. It should make known its findings 
quickly and lucidly to Government and the 
public. , 

Particularly, it should help Congressmen 
with cost. data even as bills are drafted. 

An organization such as this has operated 
on the State and local level in Florida for 
20 years. It is the Florida Tax Information 
Association, Inc. Probably other States 
have similar nonprofit, nonpartisan groups 
to promote efficient spending of public dol- 
lars. , 

On the national level, through awards to 
effective and economy-minded public serv- 
ants, and objective fiscal analysis, a similar 
organization could command widespread 
attention and stimulate a new respect for 
sound Government paid for with sound dol- 
lars. 

2. Pay-as-you-go and user charge prin- 
ciples, I believe, could be more widely 
adopted, both to pay for Government serv- 
ices and to impress immediately on the 
public the cost of a program or activity. 

The Federal highway construction .pro- 
gram is materially paid for through the tax 
on gasoline. Social security is financed by 
a tax on prospective beneficiaries. I be- 
lieve many of the supporters of the expen- 
sive Federal aid for school construction 
proposals would think twice if a broad- 
based tax to pay for the program were tied 
directly to the legislation. 

A number of existing charges and fees 
could ‘be raised so that the citizen who is 
served pays for the service and knows what 
it is costing him. The cost of the postage 
stamp, for example, was finally raised from 
3 cents to 4 cents last year—the first in- 
crease in 25 years. The Postal Service is 
still short of paying its way by more than 
$500 million a year. ~ 


\ .Since no formal overall consideration is 


given to the budget by Congress, a joint con- 
gressional budget committee, it seems to me, 
could be set up for this purpose. It could 
also appraise public needs. It could deter- 
mine whether an activity is a proper one for 
the Federal Government, or whether it 
should be done on a State or local level. 
It could coordinate and advise on the work 
of the tax-writing House Ways and Means 
and Senate Finance Committees and the Sen- 
ate and House Appropriations Committees. 
And it could survey ways for putting more 
Federal activities on a direct pay-as-you-go 
basis. 

3. Procedures could be tightened or new 
ones created for better control of Federal 
spending. Congress should accept a resolu- 
tion sponsored by Representative Howarp W. 
ate and House Appropriation Committees. 
chairman, aimed at stopping backdoor trips 
to the Treasury. Representative Smrru’s 
idea is to require that all spending: be 
routed through the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. The legislative committees would still 
have the power to authorize programs, but 
any spending scheme would get the tradi- 
tional annual check of the Appropriations 
Committee. . 

Legislative committees tend to favor their 
particular field of interest. The Agriculture 
Committee, for instance, wants to do all it 
can for the farmer; Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee wants to serve maritime 
interests. The Appropriation Committees 
can appraise the worth of individual pro- 

and balance one against another 
when all spending ideas go through this 
important unit. A like proposal to make 
sure all spending is channeled through the 
Appropriations Committees is also pending 
in the Senate. . 

A greater control over spending could be 
achieved if money bills were handled differ- 
ently. Congress now acts on 12 to 15 sepa- 
rate regular appropriations bills plus other 
supplemental appropriations, Sometimes we 


increase, sometimes we cut; but we never 
know whether more has been appropriated 
than there are revenues to pay the cost until 
the last bills are voted on. 

House Appropriations Committee Chair- 
Man CLARENCE CANNON of Missouri, Senate 
Finance Committee Chairman Harry F. 
Byrp of Virginia and other congressional 
veterans have often proposed that all the 
regular appropriations bills be handled in 
one bill. An omnibus appropriations bill 
could give Congress new perspective, balance, 
and control over how public money is being 
spent. 

Another related idea could have the same 
effect. Final action could be postponed each 
year on spending bills until all of them have 
been considered. The bills could be kept in 
a sort of deepfreeze until the end of a con- 
gressional session. Then individual bills 
could be revised up or down to keep total 
spending from spilling over the revenue com- 
ing in. 

Congress, at the least, should have avail- 
able a formal running account of its spend- 
ing. In addition to the President’s annual 
budget document and midyear revision, 
Congress should have up-to-the-minute in- 
formation summarizing appropriations, ex- 
penditures, receipts, and the effect of pend- 
ing bills on overall totals. 

Finally, I’m sure untold amounts of money 
could be saved if the President had the 
power to veto separate items within appro- 
priation bills rather than being limited 
either to signing or vetoing money bills as a 
whole. Since the item veto first appeared on 
the American scene in the Confederate con- 
stitution, 40 States have adopted the idea. 
With the item veto, the President could 
effectively cut the fat out of appropriations 
and assist materially in what all loyal Amer- 
icans really want—an effective but economi- 
cal government. 

I am confident that the program I have 
outlined could help restore the respect for 
and safeguards over your tax money which 
are so sorely needed today. 





The People Are Looking to the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to the attention of 
every Member of this Congress the fol- 
lowing. editorial from the Anderson 
Independent, Anderson, S.C.: 

HeRe’s A Botp THREAT TO NATION’s SAFETY 
THaTt NEEDS SMACKING DOWN 


The brazen arrogance, the bold effrontery, 
the unmitigated gall, and the callous disre- 
gard for human and legal rights of the 
people displayed by James Hoffa in threaten- 
ing a nationwide strike of transportation are 
so overwhemlingly shocking that they would 
be almost amusing ‘if they were not also a 
revelation of our own failures. 

How the American people can sit idly by 
and allow a man of this type to threaten the 
security, the freedom, and the well-being 
of this country is astounding in itself. 

Read his words over again, the words 
that he audaciously blasted away at a meet- 
ing of the Longshoremen’s Union. In 
Brownsville, Tex., the other day Hoffa, who 
has climbed to undoubted power with the 


help of crobks, thugs, and radicals, and whq ; 


has been steadily ‘boosted by laws or lack of 
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laws that would restrain in some degree 
his lust for absolute mastery, is drunk with 
his own success. 

Hoffa is riding toward a fall and it may 
come soon. This country was not settled 
and fought for just to give one man a mo- 
nopoly over its welfare. The blood spilled 
to obtain its freedom, the blood shed by 
the North and South to determine. whether 
it should continue a Union or two separate 
powers, is too deeply embedded in its soil, 
its sacrifices are too many to allow a self- 
seeker barbed in the clothes of a savior of 
the working people to rule. 

If someone were to get up and proclaim 
that he had a master switch that could 
set off explosions in every principal Amer- 
ican city at his command, he would be 
hauled down and observed by psychiatrists. 
But Hoffa is doing just that in a way. 

Set off a national strike that would crip- 
ple all industry, cut off food from our people 
everywhere, throttle all the mechanism of 
democracy that has been built up over the 
centuries? Impossible, you say. But that is 
what this brazen little man, drunk with 
swelling power, is threatening us with. He 
threatens every home, every business, every 
industry in America, and we sit and take 
it like dull-witted cattle whipped into a 
coral. Why? 

Have we lost our courage, our pride, our 
determination, our resolution—the same 
qualities that have pulled the Nation 
through two recent World Wars? 

We don’t see any mass meetings of pro- 
test, we don’t hear of any marches on Wash- 
ington to demand that Congress stop thts 
would-be Napoleon, this man who threatens 
with the wild look and gestures of a later- 
day Hitler. We seem to be taking it sitting 
down, 

And Congress debates, argues, throws up 
a@ screen of amendments, appoints new com- 
mittees, and likewise does little to legislate 
in behalf of the welfare of all the people. 
Congress is so concerned about the privileges 
and powers of a self-chosen few that it 
overlooks the good of all the people. 

A congressional committee solemnly listens 
to John L. Lewis ponderously proclaim that 
no legislation be passed that would even 
mention unionism or its evils. It considers 
next year’s votes rather than bold legisla-~- 
tion that would cut down this rapidly-grow- 
ing monopoly that thrives on graft, strife, 
threats, boycotts, and terrorism. 

After all these months, there is no law 
passed to protect the rights of all the people 
against the oppression of the few. 

What are you waiting on, Congress? 


The threat has been boldly emblazoned on 
every front page in America. One little man 
thinks he is bigger than all our elected rep- 
resentatives. 

Now is the time for Congress to slap down 
this threat. of revolution, to preserve the 
rights of the American people to work peace- 
ably at jobs of their own choosing and to 
carry on their business unhindered by gangs- 
ter-type rule. 

Get busy, Congress. We are waiting on 
you to make the first vital move. 





Aid to Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
transcript of the President’s news con- 
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ference yesterday included the following 
exchange; 
Arp.TO SCHOOLS 

Question (George C. Wilson, Congres- 
sional Quarterly). Mr. President, since your 
1959 Federal aid to schools proposals have 
not received much attention on Capitol Hill, 
would you support your 1957 school-aid pro- 
posals as an alternative to the Demo- 
cratic 

The PRESIDENT. You are expecting my 
memory to be a little bit more perfect than 
it is at this minute. For 6 years I have been 
saying—7 years I guess now, putting in 
something on the education bill. I will 
have to look—the details of your question, 
let Mr. Hagerty answer. 


Mr. Speaker, in order that Mr. Hag- 
erty may refresh President Eisenhower’s 
memory, I am sending him a copy of 
page A1565 of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp of February 26, 1959, when I traced 
the President’s wavering, and sometimes 
contradictory, course on aid to schools 
through his state of the Union messages. 








Leaders Wanted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following: 

LEADERS WANTED 


(Address of Hon. Henry Kearns, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for International 
Affairs, at the National Sales Executives, 
Inc., convention, Roosevelt Hotel, New Or- 
leans, Thursday, May 28, 1959) 


The United States has no greater national 
asset than its high caliber, well-trained, effi- 
cient army of sales executives. Today, when 
it is becoming increasingly imperative that 
we develop greater recognition, worldwide, 
for our competitive enterprise system, and 
that we develop new markets both here and 
abroad to provide larger outlets for our con- 
stantly expanding production facilities, we 
as a nation are fortunate indeed that we 
have this valuable asset working in our 
behalf. 


It gives me the greatest of pleasures to 
have the opportunity of talking with the 
elite of this army, the annual convention of 
the National Sales Executives, Inc. I believe 
that the salesmen of this country have 
within their grasp the key to the future se- 
curity and prosperity of all America. Our 
meed to increase the voluine of our Nation’s 
exports comes at a time when our security is 
threatened by the Sino-Soviet economic of- 
fensive. At the same time, we are faced by 
increasing competition from the industrial 
nations of the free world. The answer to 
these challenges rests heavily on the ability 
of our sales executives to adapt tye sales 
techniques known well in our domestic mar- 
kets in the development of a vigorous cam- 
peign for selling American products and 
ideas abroad. 

It is a useful coincidence that we are 
given the opportunity to draw together to- 
day the important sales leaders of this coun- 
try in one of America’s greatest port cities 
at a time when there is this desperate need 
for action in our world trade affairs. 

The National Sales Executives, Inc., is not 
unaware of the importance of world trade. 
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Your recent activities under the heading of 
“Operations Enterprise’—your program of 
training foreigners, through personal visits 
and on-the-spot seminars, the sales tech- 
niques known well in our domestic mar- 
kets—have given you an insight into the op- 
portunities and problems that face the eco- 
nomic world today: I am happy to have this 
opportunity of discussing this important 
subjecs with you. 

Taking the theme as posed by one of your 
greai leaders, “Red” Motley, “Nothing hap- 
pens until somebody sells something.” I 
would like to examine some of the head- 
lines that are affecting our thinking today. 
They would include: “We Are Pricing Our- 
selves Out of the Market”; “There Is @ 
World Flight From the Dollar and We Are 
Rapidly Losing Our Gold”; “This Business 
or That Is Suffering From Import Competi- 
tion”, “United States Is Bucking Fierce 
Market Competition”; “Low Priced Labor 
Abroad Threatens American Industry.” 

This is not the first time in the history 
of the United States that we have faced 
economic challenges. In the competitive 
field, this country has always faced the pro- 
ductive capacity of Europe. However, at this 
time our trade outlook is faced by chal- 
lenges on several fronts. Europe has re- 
newed its economic capability, Japan, that 
must trade to live, has built an industrial 
machine that is modern and productive, and 
the Communists have served notice upon us 
that they intend to “bury us” in the peace- 
ful field of trade. Taken together, these 
represent a formidable threat to us. 

Of course, the’timid and the shortsighted 
can look upon this array of trade problems 
and determine that we must retire into a 
Fortress America; that we must at all costs 
preserve the American market for American 
industry; that there is something inimical 
between our high standard of living and 
commercial contact with fcreigners. Those 
of us, however; who have been accustomed 
to frontline duty in the field of competition 
realize that this policy bears with it a pro- 
hibitive price tag: This price will include 
the following: 

1. We can lose the potential markets of 
more than 1% billion people in the free and 
uncommitted areas of the world. 

2. We can lose access to the foreign sup- 
plies of raw materials so desperately needed 
in our present and future industrial plant. 

3. We may make it unprofitable and per- 
haps unwise for our present world allies to 
continue association with us once we have 
retired from world trade, and thus force the 
free world ihto the waiting arms of the 
Soviets. 

4. We may drasticaily limit the future in- 
dustrial and agricultural production of this 
country in such manner that needed expan- 
sion would become impossible, thereby as- 
suring eur loss of world leadership. 


5. We will reduce the selectivity of prod- 
ucts for the 175 million American consumers, 
and, in so doing, add to the fires of inflation. 

We must therefore accept as true the 
axiom that “protectionism has priced itself 
out of the market.” 

Those of you who have participated in 
world-trade affairs know that upward of 
4 million people gain their livelihood from 
this important aspect o# American business; 
that our sales of American products abroad 
in the last 6 years have been more than 
$104 billion and, even in 1958, were valued 
at $16.3 billion; that these sales of non- 
military goods were greater in value than 
the total sales of all automobile parts and 
accessories, of all farm and field crops, or 
of livestock production, and were as great 
as the total sales of all the retail stores in 
the country for any one month. We know 
that this volume of business, accounting for 
™% percent of our total gross national prod- 
uct, is essential to the economic health and 
the future of many thousands of American 





firms who depend upon this extra business 
for successful operation. 

Never in our trade history has there been 
a greater need for leaders to spark a revival 
of confidence in our Nation’s ability to com- 
pete, to express faith in our competitive 
system as the most productive that the world 
has ever seen, and to initiate positive action 
in emphasizing the advantages of our oppor- 
tunities rather than decrying our handicaps. 
The key role that the national sales execu- 
tives hold in our economy leaves no doubt 
that you can provide the leadership so neces- 
sary at this time. Let us take a brief inven- 
tory of some of the factors you might con- 
sider: 

1. Price: Actually, how much of the world’s 
goods is really sold on price alone? Perhaps 
the commodities that are exchanged on world 
commodity markets, perhaps some heavy 
equipment that is sold on direct competitive 
bid, but the great bulk of the products that 
move in world trade move through some type 
of retail distributive mechanism. Certainly 
our experience hag indicated that in addition 
to the price tag that is hung on the mer- 
chandise there are factors of service, delivery, 
terms, guarantee, standardization, quality, 
reliability, established tradition which means 
substantiated reliability, design and styling, 
and, most important of all, salesmanship. 
You know better than I that price is only 
one consideration in the success of almost 
any sale. Otherwise, General Motors would 
not be selling Cadillacs and Ford would not 
be selling Continentals. In fact, if price 
were the only consideration, how utterly drab 
our existence would be today. 

2. Design: The markets of the world do 
not always coincide with those within the 
United States. Customers’ needs and pref- 
erences more often than not differ from 
country to country. It is necessary that we 
encourage our producers of consumer goods 
to understand the needs of potential for- 
eign customers and to design production to 
meet these needs. It will be little satisfac- 
tion to lose our world markets and later 
learn of greater understanding on the part 
of our competitors. 

8. Terms: There is no challenge to the 
fact that this country has the greatest finan- 
cial resources of any country in the world. 
It seems inconceivable, therefore, that we 
should be outdone in our ability to provide 
favorable terms to our potential buyers. It 
is unrealistic to believe that our competitors 
will sell their goods upon terms that are non- 
collectible. They intend to be paid just as 
we do. Some modification of our credit 
facilities to meet new situations may be 
necessary. 

4. Delivery: No other country in the world 
has the comprehensive facilities to move 
goods from the producer to the consumer 
that would in any way equal ours. We have 
the most highways, the most trucks, the 
greatest railroad mileage, the most freight 
cars, the most ships, the most cargo-carry- 
ing aircraft, and the greatest number of the 
finest ports in the world. We must recog- 
nize the advantages that these tremendous 
facilities bring. 

5. Salesmanship: We take pride in gur 
competitive system. We know that our in- 
dustrial development has been achieved to » 
great extent because of our ability to stim- 
ulate domestic demand for our industrial 
output. No people in the world have been 
as thoroughly trained in salesmanship as 
have Americans, It seems inconceivable that 
at this time some otherwise responsible peo- 
ple within this country seem to want to tell 
the world that we no longer believe in a 
competitive society. 

To illustrate the need for understanding of 
the opportunities that exist in our world 
trade posture, I would like to discuss in 
detail one of the very many facets that can 
be turned to our overall trade advantage, 
You may be surprised to know that this im- 
portant tool, which I consider one of the 
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greatest, is the GATT, the General Agree- 
ments on Tariffs and Trade. This much 
maligned and little understood aspect of our 
world trade deserves your thoughtful con- 
sideration. Let me explain: 

Every one of you has probably been fol- 
lowing the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in 
Geneva, Switzerland. But how many of you 
know that an important world trade con- 
ference is also meeting right now in the 
same city? The countries participating in 
the General Agreements on Tariffs and Trade 
are holding their 14th general business meet~ 
ing. They’re discussing a wide range of for- 
eign trade questions, including how to get 
rid of import quotas and licensing restric- 
tions which some countries maintain; what 
to do about the wide price fluctuation in 
commodities like coffee or copper which some 
countries depend on for most of their export 
earnings; and what arrangements to make 
for new tariff negotiations. 

As I was going over the 25 or 30 items 
on the agenda for this May meeting some 
weeks ago I was struck by the contrast be- 
tween the way in which trade problems have 
been dealt with since the war and the way 
in which countries had to cope with them 
following the First World War. 

In many ways the basic economic prob- 
lems in the two periods were rather similar: 
The need to repair and rebuild war-damaged 
plant and equipment; the distortion of pro- 
duction and trade patterns resulting from 
wartime controls and new political aline- 
ments; the battle with inflation in a number 
of countries and pressure to merge smaller 


“nations into larger, more productive eco- 


nomic units, to mention a few. 

But we had no trade agreements program 
at all when the First World War came to a 
close, and what commercial treaties we had 
were pretty broad and general in trade mat- 
ters. Trade relations throughout the world 
in those days were based pretty much on in- 
numerable separate two-country agreements 
of various types. In Europe individual pacts 
were constantly being formed, changed, and 
terminated. In times of relative economic 
stability these pacts tended to liberalize and 
increase the flow of trade. But in times of 
economic instability, when firm policies were 
most needed, the international obligations 
were made loose and pliable and agreements 
ran for only short periods. The idea was 
to give yourself plenty of room to use trade 
restrictions if others did or if they became 
necessary. In fact, in the early twenties and 
particularly in the early thirties, Government 
administrators were often handed blanket au- 
thority to raise or lower tariffs, apply quotas 
or otherwise regulate a country’s trade as 
they wished. 

There was no universally accepted set of 
rules for trade among nations. When two 
countries got into an argument they usually 
had to battle it out themselves, and too fre- 
quently the method of protecting trade in- 
terests was reprisal and counterreprisal. 
Trade barriers were usually pushed up in the 
process, far higher than conditions war- 
ranted. For example, in 1931 when a number 
of national currencies were being depreciated, 
France began to levy surtaxes against imports 
from countries with depreciated currencies. 
The Spanish Government then promptly au- 
thorized its administrators to impose sur- 
charges on goods imported from countries 
which levied increased import charges on 
Spanish goods due to the depreciated Span- 
ish currency, and so it went. Almost every 
type of trade restrictive or trade disruptive 
device was in use. 

The depression which swept the world in 
the early thirties put a temporary end to 
any broad multilateral eooperation among 
nations and a period of intense trade war- 
fare was initiated. Every country tried to in- 
sulate itself from the rest of the world and 
solve its Own problems without regard to 
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the effects of its actions on others. The 
process of reprisal and counterreprisal was 


‘in high gear. 


To get wide agreement on limiting of trade 
controls in a period of crisis is, of course, 
extremely difficult. But had there been such 
an agreement in operation—had countries 
agreed on a set of principles to guide their 
trade relations and formed the habit of 
working out their problems together in reg- 
ular meetings, the impact of the depression 
on world trade might well have been softened 
to the benefit of all. For when one country 
cuts its imports, it is actually cutting the 
exports of its trading partners. And with re- 
duced exports these countries must cut back 
their imports. Reprisals and counterrepri- 
sals gradually choke world markets and the 
result is a terrible loss to all. 

At the depths of the great depression in 
the early 1930’s, this country recognized that 
positive action must be taken to stimulate 
world trade. As a resiit the Trade Agree- 
ments Act was passed, known generally as 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. The 
purpose of this mechanism was to use the 
enticement of greater access to the US. 
market as an influence upon other countries 
to negotiate for a gradual reduction to trade 
impediments. Between 1934 and 1947 sep- 
arate two-country (bilateral) agreements 
were signed with 29 countries. Even with 
this progress, it was recognized that trade 
problems dealt within separate agreements 
by individual countries continued to have 
serious limitations. It was evident that fur- 
ther real progress depended upon the estab- 
lishment of a broadly based multilateral un- 
derstanding. 

Contrast this, if you will, with the present 
postpar period. Even before the war in Eu- 
rope was over, plans were underway to ease 
postwar adjustments and to reestablish a 
truly multilateral trading system. The In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment was established to facilitate in- 
ternational investment. The International 
Monetary Fund was set up to stabilize ex- 
change rates and smooth out temporary pay- 
ments problems. And in the trade field an 
historic international agreement was con- 
cluded soon after the end of the war—the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Originally signed by the United States 
and 21 other countries in 1947,-the agree- 
ment-is now adhered to by 37 countries 
which together account for over 80 percent 
of total world trade. Virtually all the world’s 
major trading nations are signatories. 

I suppose the most well known function 
of the GATT is its sponsorship of tariff nego- 
tiations. _There have been 5 such confer- 
ences—one in Geneva in 1947, another in An- 
necy, France in 1949, a third at Torquay, 
England, in 1950-51, a fourth again at 
Geneva in 1955 durjng which session Japan 
was brought into the Western trading com- 
munity, and a fifth at Geneva in 1956. All 
in all, some 60,000 tariff concessions have 
been exchanged affecting well over half the 
trade of the signatory countries with each 


, other. 


Participation in these conferences is, of 
course, voluntary, Each country decides for 
itself whether or not it will take part and 
what concessions it will make. At each con- 
ference participating countries negotiate for 
reductions, or binding against increase, of 
individual duties which they levy against 
each other’s goods. The result is a set of 
lists, one for each country, of duty rates 
which that country agrees not to exceed in 
levying charges on imports from other par- 
ties to the agreement. This procedure has 
the effect of reducing tariff levels generally 
and of lending stability to trade relations. 
For although there are provisions for alter- 
ing individual bound rates the international 
commitments have the effect of generally 
limiting such charges to cases in which action 
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is really necessary. The lists of tariff con- 
cessions represent one of the two major 
elements of the GATT. 

The other major part is a set of general 
rules by which the Contracting Parties 
agree to be guided in their trade relations 
with each other. These rules are designed 
to prevent discrimination and minimize 
nontariff barriers. 

These are very important considerations. 
For reductions in foreign tariffs are of little 
value to us so long as import quotas, licens- 
ing requirements or other types of restric- 
tions can be applied to the products con- 
cerned. The situation is even more onerous 
when a country discriminates against our 
trade by applying stricter controls on our 
goods than on those from other countries, 
or when some country refuses to take our 
products but imports the same goods from 
another source. 

Of course, when the GATT was first drawn 
up everyone realized that for some time 
after the war it would be necessary for many 
countries: to limit their purchases from 
abroad in order to protect their limited sup- 
plies of foreign exchange. Moreover, since 
the dollar was in almost universal short 
supply it was unavoidable that dollar im- 
ports should be restricted most severely. 
Therefore, an exception was made to permit 
the temporary use of import restrictions for 
this purpose. But countries taking advan- 
tage of this provision were required to re- 
move their controls as rapidly as possible 
and to have their controls examined period- 
ically by the other countries participating 
in the Agreement. 

Today, with the very substantial improve~ 
ment in world financial condition, the need 
for discriminatory restrictions against dol- 
lar imports has been dissipated in many 
areas. It is clear that the machinery of 
the GATT can be used effectively in induc- 
ing our trading partners around the world 
to remove restrictions which discriminate 
against American exports, and your Govern- 
ment is pressing forward vigorously to open 
the doors for many hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of American sales. This be- 
comes a tangible benefit from our participa- 
tion in the GATT. 

At their annual business meetings, the 
GATT countries have conducted examina- 
tions of individual countries’ control sys- 
tems. As financial conditions improved the 
restricting countries were urged to modify 
their controls or remove them altogether. 
In recent years there has been a broad 
movement toward trade liberalization and 
the United States is now in a position to 
realize the full benefit of tariff concessions 
which it has received in the various nego- 
tiating conferences. 

As an indication of the extent of this 
progress, it is worth noting that of the 14 
European countries which are parties to the 
GATT, 4 have formally freed from licensing 
requirements over 90 percent of their pri- 
vate imports from the United States and 
Canada, based on 1953 import patterns, 10 
have freed at least two-thirds of such im- 
ports and only 2 countries have not attained 
liberalization percentages of at least 50 per- 
cent. Here are the percentages for individ- 
ual countries: Austria, 45 percent; Belgium, 
Luxembourg, 86 percent; Denmark, 70 per- 
cent; France. 56 percent; Germany, 95 per- 
cent; Sweden, 68 percent; Switzerland, 99 
percent; and the United Kingdom, 75 per- 
cent. Turkey is the only country in the 
group which has not been able to liberalize 
at least some of its imports from its dollar 
area, 4 

To see how the GATT assists us in this 
process we might look for just a moment 
at the case of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. When Germany came into the GATT 
during the Torquay Conference in 1950-51, 
she found it necessary to continue to restrict 
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dollar imports for balance of payments pur- 
poses. In the following years these restric- 
tions were gradually reduced, but we felt 
the progress was not fast enough in view 
of Germany’s increasingly favorable pay- 
ments position. Then in the summer of 
1957 the International Monetary Fund made 
the determination that Germany could no 
longer justify restrictions on financial 
grounds. 

The German Government recognized the 
finding of the IMF as well as its obligation 
under the GATT and proposed a specific 
liberalization program. Many countries con- 
sidered the proposed German program inade- 
quate and urged faster action. Discussions 
were continued between sessions. On Jan- 
uary 11, 1958, Germany removed controls on 
more than 1,300 commodity classifications 
in its import statistical schedule, and in 
November, during the following GATT busi- 
ness meeting, did the same for another 50 
industrial items. On January 3 of this year 
66 agricultural and 33 industrial items were 
removed from the control list. We’re now 
trying at the current GATT session to work 
out an equitable arrangement for the re- 
maining restrictions. 

The solution which is finally developed 
may well permit some items to remain under 
control. For there cannot be any absolute 
ban which allows no exceptions. The United 
States has also had to use import quotas for 
national security purposes and to effectuate 
certain agriculture programs. But the proc- 
ess of consultation, of many countries work- 
ing together to maintain the integrity of an 
agreement which all recognize to be im- 
portant to their trading interests, tends to 
reduce these exceptions to the bare mini- 
mum as the German case well demonstrates. 

This process of regular consultations and 
working together for solutions to problems 
applies, of course, to a whole range of com- 
mercial questions. Trade disputes which are 
difficult for the two parties concerned to 
work out by themselves often become more 
manageable when an impartial panel of ex- 
perts can be appointed to study the ques- 
tion and recommended solutions. Many dis- 
putes among GATT countries are handled 
in just this way. 

For example, Greece granted Germany & 
tariff concession on phonograph records in 
1951. In 1956 the Greek Government raised 
the duty on long playing records, maintain- 
ing that the tariff concession did not cover 
this product since long-playing records were 
virtually unknown back in 1951. A panel 
of experts studied the matter and their re- 
port supported the contention of Ger- 
many and the U.S. that the Greek action 
was a violation of the Agreement. Further 
discussions were held at the GATT meeting 
in the fall of 1957, and the Greek Govern- 
ment agreed to reduce the rate of duty on 
long playing records. 

Problems which have been resolved 
through the complaint procedures of the 
GATT range from Swedish antidumping 
duties on nylon stockings and Belgian dis- 
criminatory restrictions on imports of U.S. 
coal to Italian regulations favoring domestic 
production of ship's plates which resulted 
in a complete stoppage of deliveries of Aus- 
trian-produced products. 

In these and many other ways, the General 
Agreement helps to protect United States 
trade interests and to promote an ever in- 
creasing flow of beneficial world trade. Our 
participation has become today the prin- 
cipal way in which we achieve the purposes 
of our: Trade Agreements Act and one of 
the best ways of demonstrating and pro- 
moting the principles of free enterprise 
throughout the world. 

We must not forget in this connection 
that new jcountries are emerging from old 
colonial empires—that in many parts of the 
world economic development is changing the 
character of former underdeveloped nations 
which are assuming greater importance in 
world affairs. I think it is of vital impor- 
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tance that we have this broad agreement in 
the field of international trade to help these 
countries shape their policies in the free 
enterprise tradition. 

Now what lies ahead for us in this field? 
Last year, as you know, the Congress once 
again extended the trade agreements leg- 
islation. The 1958 act was quite liberal, 
providing a 4-year period for the negotiation 
of new agreements—the longest in the his- 
tory of the program—and giving the Presi- 
dent authority to reduce duties by 20 per- 
cent. All of the safeguards to domestic pro- 
ducers were, of course, retained and some 
in fact were significantly strengthened. 

Last fall, at the 13th business meeting of 
the countries participating in the GATT the 
United States proposed that a new round of 
tariff negotiations be held commencing in 
the latter part of 1960. One of our principal 
aims in these negotiations will be to obtain 
lower rates in the new uniform external 
tariff Which the 6 countries of the European 
Common Market will gradually be placing in 
effect. As these countries eliminate tariffs 
and other controls on trade among them- 
selves, it will be to our great advantage to 
obtain the lowest possible rates in the com- 
mon external tariff to avoid serious competi- 
tive disadvantage in some of our export prod- 
ucts. 

The General Agreements on Tariff and 
Trade may be likened to the commodity and 
stock exchanges that are well known in our 
economic life. We recognize that it is pos- 
sible to secure equity capital for business 
through person-to-person sale of stock, how- 
ever, this is cumbersome, slow, and does not 
need meet modern requirements. By the 
same token, it is possible to negotiate fav- 
orable trade agreements on a country-by- 
country, product-by-product basis, but this 
too becomes slow and cumbersome. The 
GATT makes .it possible to perform these 
negotiations upon a broad, free world basis 
covering thousands of subjects and actually 
serving’ to open the tioors of trade quickly 
and effectively. When it is recognized that 
more than 60,000 items have been involved 
in the negotiations to date, it is obvious that 
this is a great tool for good. 

Distribution of products and services with- 
in the United States is complex and upon 
a world-wide basis it is even more so. This 
outline of the General Agreements on Tariff 
and Trade serves to exemplify the complexity 
of this subject. It is obvious that this mech- 
anism can be very effective if wisely used. 
This country, today, needs more than any- 
thing else, a group of leaders who’are not 
looking for excuses to justify their failure, 
but who are looking for a challenge that will 
result in success. 

We are convinced that our free, competi- 
tive society offers more of the good things 
of life to more people than any other yet 
devised. Under the leadership of your great 
organization @ renewal of faith can prove 
that-our system is truly superior. We will 
sell more of our product, we will be able to 
buy more from our trading partners, we will 
increase the product selectivity for all con- 
sumers, and we will make it desirable and 
profitable for the tfading nations of the world 
to continue working with us toward peace 
and tranquillity in the world. 





Abba Eban Goes Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by H. B. Snyder of 
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Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune is an appro- 
priate tribute to Ambassador Abba Eban 
of Israel. 

Ambassador Eban has well served his 
country and the free world in repre- 
senting the only beachhead of freedom 
remaining in this particular area of the 
globe: 

ABBA EBAN GOES HOME 

Ambassador Abba Eban has headed back 
to Israel, concluding more than a decade of 
service as representative of his nation in 
Washington and at the United Natioris in 
New York. 

Eban has brought credit to his profession 
as a diplomat, both as an ambassador in 
Washington and as permanent representa- 
tive of Israel at U.N. headquarters. Some 
measure of his ability is reflected by the 
fact that he is being replaced by two men. 

He has been a persuasive and eloquent 
spokesman for his country. Many of the 
farewell tributes to him have cited the 
brilliance of his speaking. A sample, on 
the occasion of Israel’s 10th anniversary, 
carries Eban’s vision of Israel’s future: 

“The 20th (year) will find Israel abloom, 
with Jordan waters carried southward to 
the dry places. The pulse of commerce will 
beat strongly between Elath and the eastern 
continents, while the links grow tighter be- 
tween Israel and her own Mediterranean 
world. Nuclear and solar energy will bring 
freedom from the servitudes of imported 
oil, and give Israel a horizon as broad as its 
scientific disciplines can reach. * * * > 

“Peace, the final gift, is in the hands of 
others, although its pursuit is still among 
the first laws of Israel’s policy.” F 

Eban is returning home to run for the 
Knesset (Parliament). Assuming his elec- 
tion, he should be a strong force there for 
international responsibility on the part of 
Israel and for working out the peaceful and 
prosperous situation he envisages for his 
homeland a decade in the future. 





Mr. Strauss’ Integrity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I believe it 
is of importance to the Members and to 
the American people generally to have 
the views of an outstanding, widely re- 
spected leader of the Washington com- 
munity, Rabbi Norman Gerstenfeld, con- 
cerning the character and integrity of 
Secretary of Corhmerce Lewis Strauss. 
In reply to an editorial in the Washing- 
ton Post, Rabbi Gerstenfeld has written 
a letter to: that newspaper which I ask 
leave to include with my remarks: 


Mr. STRAUSS’ INTEGRITY 
For weeks now I have been observing the 


debate over the confirmation of Lewis Strauss 


with a sense of deep frustration. 

By temperament and philosophy I am 
strongly disinclined to involve myself, how- 
ever, indirectly in any political comtroversy; 
but by conviction and sense of duty, I feel 
I must offer my personal witness to the in- 
tegrity of Lewis Strauss_in the face of the 
unceasing attacks on him. Your editorial 
recommending that Mr. Strauss withdraw 
can serve only to encourage these unfair 
attacks. 

I am constrained to write you now only 
because I feel I must in good conscience and 
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simple justice present the evidence based 
on years of association and friendship with 
Lewis Strauss. I do not want to be neutral 
while a man’s most precious asset, his good 
name, is being callously sacrificed. 

He has not asked my help and I have no 
idea of whether he will welcome this letter. 
But I think you ought to know that in a 


score of ways over many years Lewis Strauss © 


has demonstrated to me and to many, many 
others a high sense of civic and social re- 
sponsibility. 

You have only to look at the record to 
see the variety of his civic and spiritual 
contributions and commitments. Believe 
me he has served -these causes well and 
honorably. 

It is simply inconceivable that the Senate 
should permit a record of attainment and 
character established over many years to be 
torn down. 

Lewis Strauss will live in history as a 
splendid example of integrity and ability, 
If the Senate gives true weight to his quali- 
fications—and indeed to the precedents it 
has established and followed for 100 years— 
it will confirm him. 

RABBI NORMAN GERSTENFELD. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 101 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD an article appearing in the Den- 
ver (Colo.) Rocky Mountain News’ of 
November 22, 1958, entitled “Residents 
Fan Controversy Over Fitness of Water 
Supply”: 

RESIDENTS FAN CONTROVERSY OVER FITNESS 
OF WATER SUPPLY 
(By Bill Kostka, Jr.) 

Baker Sanitation District residents fanned 
the controversy, over whether water in the 
area is fit to use, with angry statements Fri- 
day. 

Mrs. W. A. Robinson of 7089 Masey Street, 
said, “a chicken can walk across Clear Creek 
without getting wet. What can you ex- 
pect to find in water from there but sew- 

9 
s. Robinson was a spokesman for a 
citizens group that asked the Denver Water 
Board for service in the area northwest of 
Denver. Water board officials said addition- 
al service could not be supplied now. 


STANDARD MET 


Officials of the State and tricounty health 
departments stated Friday the water met 
“minimum standards of safety.” 

Joseph E. Vigil of tricounty said, “We 
found 15 unsafe samples out of 30 we tested 
in October, but we haven’t got a single un- 
safe report in November.” 

Vigil added, “I think any sanitation dis- 
trict has more of a responsibility than just 
providing safe water. The water must be 
potable—good to drink.” 

‘He said the water could be safe and still 
have a bad odor and poor taste. 

Mrs. Robinson said, “We have flavors that 
vary from day to day. We never know quite 
what the water will taste like.” 


ILLNESS CITED 


She said the water has a “fishy, hasty smell. 
It is sometimes so chlorinated you can’t even 
get a glass close to your nose,” 
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She added, “My children get intestinal 
cramps and diarrhea when they drink this 
water.” 

George Prince of the State health depart- 
ment said he didn’t “feel there is any great 
peril out there. We are concerned about the 
situation because they do have tough water 
to treat.” 

Prince. said the quality of the water drawn 
from Clear Creek drops during the summer 
months, 

When two wells under construction are 
completed, they should be able to provide 
enough water for winter months, he added. 

“They could Have been a little more cau- 
tious,” Prince said, “but they have the facili- 
ties to turn out good water.” 

Larry J. Anzalone, Adams County Civic 
League president, said the wells should be 
completed in a week. 

Mrs. Robinson said her doctor told her 
not to let “my children drink this water. 
We carry water for drinking from Denver, 
as do many other people here.” 

“When you carry water,” Prince said, “you 
can create a sanitary problem that is more 
dangerous than the water was to begin with.” 

Vigil offered some hope of eventual relief. 

“The two deep wells will help the situa- 
tion quite a bit. Once the lines are flushed 
out, the water-will be better,” he said. 
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Quincy Junior College—South Shore’s 
Educational Challenge—Part | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article written by Glenn A. Mc- 
Lain, professor of social studies, Quincy 
Junior College, Quincy, Mass. 

Professor McLain has written an ex- 
cellent article which explains in detail 
many of the problems confronting the 
youth of our Nation. The reports thus 
far on the Quincy Junior College have 
been most gratifying: 

QUINCY JUNIOR COLLEGE—SovuTH SHORE’S 

EDUCATIONAL CHALLENGE 


(By Glenn A. McLain) 


On December 18, 1958, Quincy Junior Col- 
lege, a commuters educational institution, 
received State approval and authorization 
to offer a full 2-year program. To many in 
Quincy and the South Shore this represents 
a signal victory and the end of a 5-year 
struggle to establish a recognized junior 
college. To others who know the real nature 
of the problems still facing this college with- 
out frills, the important challenges lie in 
the immediate future. The past, present, 
and future of this unique educational de- 
velopment should be the concern of every 
civic minded citizen in Quincy and the South 
Shore. 

Since the advent of sputnik in 1957 and 
with great public attention focused upon 
America’s educational needs by the chal- 
lenge of Russian education, our 49 States and 
the Federal Government have been strug- 
gling with these serious nationwide prob- 
lems. Quincy and the South Shore are now 
facing the most important call to public 
activity ever to develop in this area for many 
years. Nineteen hundred and fifty-nine is 
the year of decision for those public spirited 
citizens and educators who have struggled 
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with few resources but much imagination to 
create an educational institution which will 
serve the South Shore community, the ex- 
panding needs of local business for specially 
trained students, and for college-bent 
youngsters who have been forced to post- 
pone their educational plans because of over- 
crowded conditions in’ nearby institutions. 

It is the duty of every citizen in this area, 
every parent who wants a good but less ex- 
pensive college education for his children, 
and for every businessman and adult who 
firmly believes in local improvements in high- 
er education to meet this need—head on— 
for the expanding program of the Quincy 
Junior College. In order to evaluate this 
fast-moving activity in Quincy it is necessary 
to trace the 3-year history of the college 
from 1955 to the present time. 

After the-close of World War II many 
Quincy citizens, including the school com- 
mittee, began to think seriously about the 
growing need for a community or junior col- 
lege. These civic leaders were well aware of 
the fabulous growth of public junior colleges 
in the United States during this period. They 
also knew that changing economic and social 
patterns in the South Shore foretold new 
solutions for post high school educational 
developments in the near future. Their 
thoughts and plans were highlighted in 1953 
and 1954 when Dr. Frank Wiley, of Harvard, 
released a study made at the request of Dr. 
Paul Gossard, superintendent of the Quincy 
schools, showing urgent needs for a 2-year 
college in Quincy. 

The Wiley report became the Magna Carta 
of the Quincy Junior College movement. It 
emphasized that such a program could be 
inexpensively supported by student tuition 
fees, the South Shore community, and pos- 
sible funds from city of Quincy sources. A 
privately sponsored citizens study committee 
immediately swung into action to scientifi- 
cally survey the needs of Quincy and the 
South Shore. Evidence collected by this 
group and later presented to the school com- 
mittee showed that postwar changes in man- 
power needs, educational facilities not read- 
ily available for students in Massachusetts 
and the prohibitive cost of higher education 
made the eventual establishment of a Quincy 
Junior College a vital necessity. 

In the fall of 1956 it was obvious that sky- 
rocketing college enrollments in the area 
were beginning to force these problems into 
public view. All the facts showing over- 
crowded colleges in and around Boston, the 
suitability of a low-cost Quincy community 
college where ample classroom space was 
available with no capital outlay were once 
more brought before the school committee 
by the citizens study committee civic lead- 
ers in the South Shore. This time led by 
Chairman Fritz Streiferd, the committee 
was backed up by the taxpayers association, 
the PTA council, church groups, and citi- 
zens from all walks of life. 

The go-ahead signal was given by city 
officials for an experimental program to offer 
two college level courses at Quincy High 
School during the evening. On that date 
in September 1956 the fledgling Quincy 
Junior College, conceived in crisis and dedi- 
cated to serve the needs of the South Shore, 
was born in a spirit of hope and promise for 
the future. 

Some strong reservations were held by a 
few civic leaders about the program for two 
practical reasons. Rising tax rates for all 
homeowners and the very newness of the 
junior college idea in New England prompt- 
ed a number of letters to the editor of the 
Quincy Patriot Ledger. The Ledger, in the 
tradition of both good civic spirit and the 
best traditions in journalism commented, 
sometimes adversely, in its editorial col- 
umns. All of these exchanges in public 
opinion were in the New England tradition 
of the town meeting spirit, and they helped 
those for and against the plans to clarify 
their objectives. 
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Critics of the program doubted whether 
any real educational needs demanding a 
junior college existed in this area, whether 
enough well-trained college instructors could 
be found and whether an expanding pro- 
gram would be expensive for the taxpayers. 
This kind of democratic give-and-take which 
reached the community level in Quincy from 
1953-57 helped to stimulate public think- 
ing on the subject. As the true facts have 
become known showing steady increase in 
enrollments to cut program costs, the hiring 
of excellently prepared and experienced in- 
structors and the exceptionally low cost of 
the .entire operation of only $3,500 to the 
city of Quincy from 1953 through 1958, there 
is now only token opposition to the Quincy 
Junior College. Where there is opposition 
today it is only found among those citizens 
who have not had the opportunity to study 
the role of the college in the local, State, 
and national picture. 


QUINCY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE GROWS RAPIDLY 

The experimental program started in 
1956-57 offered two college level courses. 
While only a few students registered for the 
beginning program, the practical nature of 
the offerings and the urgency of higher edu- 
cational needs on the South Shore soon made 
the effort worthwhile. Educational and civic 
leaders all over New England alerted the 
general public during this period on the 
growing needs for public community colleges. 

In Quincy the citizens study committee 
already creatively active in this field ex- 
panded its operations to form a corporation 
spotlighting South Shore’s educational needs. 
The reports, special studies, and pioneering 
efforts of this group pointed up that New 
England was last in the Nation in providing 
higher educational facilities for its young 
people and adults. Spurred by this progres- 
sive type of public stimulus the Quincy 
School Committee approved a full freshman 
year of college courses for 1957-58. Previous 
predictions from South Shore educational 
and community leaders for the rapid’ yet 
conservative growth of this new institution 
were more than justified by the academic 
record of the college. 

Sixty-seven students registered for one or 
more of the five courses offered in 1957-58. 
Classes were made up mostly of newly grad- 
uated high school students and well quali- 
fied adults. Excellent professors from Har- 
vard, M.I.T., Eastern Nazarene, Tufts, Boston 
University, and other nearby colleges pro- 
vided a high level of instruction with profes- 
sional guidance for the students wishing to 
transfer to other colleges. The professional 
success of the program was proven in De- 
cember 1957 when the Quincy School Com- 
mittee officially changed the name of the 
program from college level courses to Quincy 
Junior College. The combination of for- 
ward thinking on the part of the school com- 
mittee and the educational fervor shown by 
the citizens study committee had won the 
first big victory for the junior college. The 
challenges ahead were just beginning to show 
themselves, and their local implications were 
crucial for all citizens. 


PROBLEMS FOR QUINCY JUNIOR COLLEGE IN 
1957-58 


In January, 1957, Dr. Charles Akers took 
over the administration of the program as a 
part-time director succeeding Prof. Timothy 
Smith. Educational problems of every sort 
pressed for immediate solution in Quincy, the 
State, and throughout the Nation. 

On a national level Sputnik I had galvan- 
ized the U.S. Congress to study the American 
educational dilemma. At Senate hearings 
held through 1957-58 America’s schools were 
shown to have failed in many respects to 
have kept up with the eruption of new 
knowledges and techniques to run a modern 
society. Of special importance to Quincy 
Junior College were the facts developed by 
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Congressional Committees concerning Amer- 
ica’s waste of it’s most precious asset—the 
minds of it’s youth. Because of smugness 
miserliness, and the diversion of energies to 
bigger tail fins on cars instead of taking care 
of our educational needs we lagged behind 
the Russians in the basic struggle for 
survival. 

Here in Massachusetts prominent public 
figures led by former Harvard President 
James Conant and the Furcolo Commission 
for the Audit of State Needs sounded the 

, educational alarms for a completely new 
post-high school educational program. High 
on the list of new programis for Massachu- 
setts was a comprehensive plan for nine new 
regional junior colleges. In the closing days 
of the 1958 legislative session the Furculo 
program was passed by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. 

Thanks to the legislative efforts of Rep- 
resentative Carter Lee and other South Shore 
-officials the Quincy Junior College gained 
legal State approval for tuition subsidies up 
to 50 percent of the deficits incurred in any 
college year. This kind of imaginative edu- 
cational support by South Shore political 
leaders gives great promise for larger State 
aid in the-future. 

The new director was successful in creat- 
ing high standards for the curriculum de- 
velopment of Quincy Junior College. Ap- 
proval was gained from the State Board of 
Education for a l-year program. Cooperation 
and support came from outstanding educa- 
tors, private citizens and the school com- 
mittee in the long range plans of the school. 
The Board of Directors of College Courses 
Inc. (the former study committee) led by 
Attorney Melvin Thorner and Cyril L. Mc- 
Carthy was designated by the school com~- 
mittee as a development council to aid in 
furthering the aims of Quincy higher edu- 
cation. A volunteer Academic Policy Com- 
mittee composed of 10 outstanding educators 
guided the academic destinies of the college. 
The caréfully planned development of the 
educational policies of the college in 1957 
pointed the way to a future program of 
sound fiscal policy in the true Quincy phi- 
losophy. The Yankee tradition of sound 
educational and financial investment in the 
youth of this area gave every promise for a 
permanent future for Quincy Junior College. 

There were still':a few people in Quincy 
during this first year of a regular program 
at Quincy Junior College who had incor- 
rect or no information about the operation. 
No funds were available for the printing of 
educational publicity to tell of the progress, 
plans and expected future of the junior col- 
lege. ‘The greatest problem remaining at 
the close of the school year was the need for 
public understanding concerning Quincy 
Junior College. What was really needed was 
a “quick course” for the general public and 
for some skeptical city fathers who still 
visioned the City of Presidents as one where 
a public junior college was not fashionable. 
Gradually, since that time many of the 
watchers of the public-purse have begun to 
view the Quincy Junior College in the total 
State and national picture. In looking at 
this total view it is necessary to trace the 
junior college movement in the United States 
from 1902 to the present time. 


QUINCY JUNIOR COLLEGE IN THE NATIONAL AND 
STATE PICTURE 


The record of the public junior college has 
been mostly unknown in New England until 
recent years. Educators and civic leaders in 
this area, because of historical reasons, have 
often felt that a junior college was a sort of 
a finishing school for girls or perhaps a post- 
graduate attemipt to provide courses for high 
school misfits, 

The rapidly changing nature of the Amer- 
ican community in our space age society has 
dramatically changed these “Athens of 
America” New England ideas throughout 
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Massachusetts. ‘The public junior college 
has emerged from a historical background 
to which the private junior college has made 
major contributions. Although the private 
and public junior college have a number of 
features in common they are very different 
in sources of financial support, agencies of 
control, in clientele, purposes and -curricu- 
lum. These factors have to be carefully con- 
sidered by the taxpayers if the public junior 
college movemerit in Quincy and the South 
Shore is to gain the confidence of public 
opinion. . 

Quincy Junior College represents a strong 
educational promise to the youngsters and 
adults who urgently need its services. It is a 
vital reality that can only be appreciated by 
looking at the national, State and local situ- 
ation in total perspective. This problem 
must be viewed with the unprejudiced eye of 
the alert public minded citizen who knows 
New England once led the Nation in educa- 
tional pioneering, but who also knows of our 
State’s educational lag at the present time. 

The first public junior college in America 
was founded in Joliet, Il, in 1902. The 
basic reasons for the establishment of this 
type of institution have remained much the 
same since then. Junior colleges have al- 
ways had several advantages. The most im- 
portant are that costs are alWays low and 
their services always go to a large percentage 
of people who otherwise would have lost 
their educational opportunities. 

Studies show that twice as many high 
school graduates go to college in areas where 
junior colleges are located than go to college 
from areas where they are not available. 
When it is considered that over 50 percent of 
the collegeable high school graduates in the 
South Shore and in the Nation do not go to 
college, the role of Quincy Junior College 
becomes of major importance. 

In the nation there are now over 654 ju- 
nior colleges enrolling over 1 million part- 
and full-time students—nearly one-third of 
all institutions of higher education. There 
are 12 two-year colleges enrolling over 9,000 
students each. Eighty-nine percent of these 
colleges are publicly controlled, showing the 
nationwide acceptance of the value and ne- 
cessity of junior college programs. Easy ac- 
cessibility of colleges geared to local areas, 
inexpensive tuitions and flexible curricula 
have resulted in explosive expansion since 
1940. F 

Only in New England where tradition cen- 
tered citizens, always thinking of the an- 
cient past when the then easily available 
private schools had room for all eligibles has 
remained out of this important national 
educational development. 


Strong steps in the direction of a new 
type of realistic thinking about New Eng- 
land’s need for junior colleges were taken 
in 1957 at the New England Regional Con- 
ference for President Eisenhower’s Commit- 
tee Beyond the High School. In a ringing 
criticism of past failures in this respect, the 
Committee called for more junior colleges to 
provide feeder courses for the universities 
and for terminal degrees for those students 
who needed special training for the increas- 
ing demands of competitive industry. The 
group of outstanding Massachusetts citizens 
at this meeting emphasized the role of pub- 
licly supported junior colleges like Quincy 
by showing that State educational problems 
were so large that they were beyond the 
scope of private institutions. . 

THE 2-YEAR COLLEGE IN NEW ENGLAND AND 

MASSACHUSETTS s 

About 8,500 full-time and 6,000 part-time 
sttidents are enrolled in 28 of New England’s 
2-year colleges. These institutions include 
junior colleges and technical institutes. All 
but three of these, Newton, Holyoke, and 
Quincy are private or church affiliated, of- 
fering general liberal arts or highly special- 
ized terminal occupational courses. All of 
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the three public junior colleges in New Eng- 
land are located in Massachusetts. 

Newton Junior College is New England’s 
only daytime public junior college. Newton 
offers a liberal arts program with sub-groups 
in pre-engineering, pre-teacher training and 
seven other fields. It is a low cost com- 
munity accepted institution keyed to the 
special needs of a modern bedroom city. 

Holyoke Junior College is a publicly con- 
trolled suburban coed college offering ter- 
minal occupational programs, liberal arts 
and other courses. Holyoke gives a real 
opportunity for low cost education with 
yearly costs of about $400. The Holyoke 
community has fully accepted this multipur- 
pose program as an asset to the entire area. 

The newly created Furculo two year re- 
gional community college bill offers exciting 
possibilities in Quincy, Newton, and Holyoke. 
No legislator on either side of the aisle 
knows exactly how the Governor’s $43 million 
proposal will influence the Quincy develop- 
ment. In the view of State Educational 
Commissioner, Owen B. Kiernan, “Cities 
operating their own college program may 
one day wish to turn control of their in- 
stitutions over to the State, lightening the 
burden on their own taxpayers.” 

Now that the State department of edu- 
cation has officially approved Quincy Junior 
College it is possible that State authority 
will be gtven to lower tuition to the level of 
the State Teachers Colleges. In this case, 
instead of tuition costs of $450 yearly, stu- 
dents would take a full year’s program for 
about $150. Such a development could im- 
mediately triple the enrollment at Quincy 
Junior College. 

Whatever benefits might eventually come 
to Quincy Junior College from the new State 
junior college plan, higher education will 
continue to advance under the existing pro- 
gram in Quincy. The expanding needs of 
Quincy Junior College in 1959-61 will be best 
served by a combination of both local and 
State support. Local citizens must always 
keep in mind that there are no real set pat- 
terns in developing control of public junior 
colleges. A combination of local, State and 
even national control would not be without 
precedent. 





Our Foreign Trade Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the foreign trade position of the United 
States is becoming a subject of increas- 
ing concern to all who are vitally af- 
fected by our foreign trade policy. 

The usual conclusion, now so often 
expressed, is that we are-pricing our- 
selves out of foreign markets and at the 
same time making our own market more 
attractive to imports. The result has 
been not only a decline in our exports 
in the magnitude of 20 percent in the 
past 15 months but a concurrent increase 
in imports. Beyond that we have lost 
over $2%% billion in gold since the be- 
ginning of 1958 while more and more of 
our industries are undertaking produc- 
tion overseas as the only means of hold- 
ing their foreign markets. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that not 





enough attention has been given to the 
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rising productiveness of other countries 
as an explanation of their stronger com~ 
petitive position. A vast amount of mod- 
ern equipment, machinery, and appa- 
ratus has been shipped abroad by this 
country in the past 10 or 11 years. In 
considerable part this was done under 
our foreign aid program, with the re- 
mainder going out in the form of com- 
mercial exports. The total amount has 
been in the neighborhood of $30 billion. 

Let me point out that $30 billion worth 
of machinery is a vast quantity of ma- 
chinery, enough to equip thousands of 
factories, mills, and mines. 

Of course, not all foreign industry has 
been modernized but obviously much of 
it is now either mechanized or well on 
the way. Some foreign plants, according 
to reports of American industrialists, are 
now equipped with more modern ma- 
chinery than many of our own plants. 

Considering the low wages generally 
prevailing abroad it should stir little 
wonder in us when we see the competi- 
tive results of these developments. It 
seems perfectly clear that the increased 
productivity in foreign countries, not 
offset by proportionate wage increases, 
has greatly improved the competitive ad- 
vantage already enjoyed by many coun- 
tries. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that this devel- 
opment poses an extremely serious prob- 
lem not only for particular industries 
in this country but for the economy of 
the United States. 

If we can only continue to export at 
high levels if we continue to subsidize 
our producers or only by extending our 
subsidies into new areas, we are actually 
on the run. This is the very spot where 
we find ourselves today, and we should 
reexamine our position. 

The remedy that we now have under 
the escape clause is almost worthless. 
It offers very little assistance because of 
its negative administration. We con- 
tinue to expose our industries to relent- 
less competition from abroad and then 
do nothing or almost nothing to offset 
the highly damaging effects of the ex- 
posure. In the face of this situation we 
are in Geneva right now planning an- 
other tariff-cutting conference. 

We have a prime example of this ex- 
posure in the textile industry, in the 
smaller iron and steel companies and 
many others. Their own costs have risen 
sharply as a result of national policies 
and their competitive capacity has dete- 
riorated in the face of foreign producers 
that do not bear the same cost- -raising 
burdens as our industry. 

On this subject’ a recent address by 
O. R. Strackbein sheds a light that has 
been sadly lacking. Mr. Strackbein has 
supplied us with a statistical analysis of 
the great expansion and inflation that 
have occurred during the past two dec- 
ades in this country and their competi- 
tive effect. I urge all Members to read 
carefully what he has said. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include this address recently delivered in 
Chicago before the Antifriction Bearing 
Manufacturers Association: 
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Our FOREIGN Trade Siip Is SHOWING 


(Address of O. R. Strackbein, chairman, the 
Nationwide Committee on Import-Export 
Policy, before the Antifriction Bearing 
Manufacturers Association, Chicago, -Ill., 
May 28, 1959) 


In 1958 our commercial exports declined 
some 16 percent from the level of 1957. They 
have receded another 6 percent during the 
first quarter of this year compared with 1958. 
Imports, on the other hand, have increased 
some 12 percent during this same first quar- 
ter over the year-ago level. In fact, during 
March of this year imports reached the 
highest monthly level in history, at $1.3 bil- 
lion for the month. I have read also that in 
March of this year the shipments from tite 
United Kingdom to this country exceeded 
her imports from us for the first time since 
1865. 

In 1958 the United States ran a deficit of 
$3.4 billion in her total foreign account. 
This included all transactions, such as tourist 
expenditures abroad and foreign investments, 
no less than merchandise imports and ex- 
ports. 

Are these trends merely surface symptoms, 
nothing more than passing ups and downs, 
such as might be expected at any time, or 
do they have a deeper meaning? 

Should we be surprised at these foreign 
trade developments? What are.their impli- 
cations? 

The first thing that should be said is that 
what we are witnessing today is not some- 
thing that has come up overnight like a 
thunderstorm that will be gone tomorrow. 
We are confronted with something that has 
been building over the past 25 years. It 
consists of the fruits of two opposing lines of 
national policy. 

The one is the outcome of our domestic 
economic policy and the other is the fruit 
of our foreign trade policy. These policies 
have been contradictory but, because of 
many powerful interferences, such-as war 
and subsequent defense measures, their fun- 
damental clash has until recent years been 
well concealed. Therefore, the public has 
been oblivious of the effects rather than 
ready for them. 

There is a third element that exerts a pro- 
found influence. This is our general foreign 
policy, deeply absorbed in the conflict with 
communism. It injects international power 
politics into the economic field and has suc- 
ceeded in obscuring what is and what is not 
good foreign economic policy. It presumes 
to override all other considerations and to 
subordinate them to the supposed needs of 
diplomacy as interpreted by the State De- 
partment. 

Let us see if we can line up the ranks of 
the two opposing forces of economic policy, 
the domestic and the-foreign, and then try 
to see what the effect has been on the inter- 
national competitive standing of the United 
States. What are the implications for our 
domestic economy and for our foreign trade 
position? 

On the domestic side we must go back 25 
years to the inception of the domestic eco- 
nomic policies that have generally prevailed 
since 1933. It will be_seen that the legisla- 
tive measures that were adopted had among 
other objectives the increase of income in 
the hands of consumers. This policy then 
was concerned particularly with employ- 
ment, labor wages, farm prices, and economic 
cushions against downslides. The increase 
of employment at higher wages was looked 
to as a means of increasing purchasing power 
while at the same time reducing the relief 
burden. Farm price supports were likewise 
justified in the mene of enhanced purchasing 
power. 

These general policies proliferated in many 
directions. Obligatory collective bargaining 
was conceived as a lever for raising wages, 
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Minimum wages and outlawry of child labor 
were to eliminate the sweatshop and to re- 
move wages as a source of competitive ad- 
vantage to employers. The shorter work- 
week was to help spread employment. In 
1946 the Full Employment Act was passed, 
formalizing policy in this field. 

Agricultural legislation also went beyond 
price support into crop curtailment, soil 
conservation, fertilizer subsidies, building of 
dams, subsidization of surplus crop exports, 
etc. 

The part of the program that concerned 
itself more with prevention of a slideback 
into depression took the form of unemploy- 
ment compensation, bank deposit insurance, 
public works programs, etc., including deficit 
financing. 

I am not concerned here with the merits 
of these economic programs. Whether they 


would have succeeded in achieving the level - 


of employment that came with war produc- 
tion, is also beside the point. The fact is 
that World War II bolstered the policies by 
creating high demand while restraining 
normal peacetime consumption. The post- 
war years to 1948 saw superimposed upon 
our domestic demand the call for vast ship- 
ments abroad to the war-devastated coun- 
tries. This fact kept the wheels of our 
reconverting industry whirling. Then came 
the Marshall plan and in 1950, after the first 
postwar recession, the Korean outbreak; and 
thereafter the vastly expanded defense pro- 
gram. Each of these events broadened de- 
mand and thus supported widespread domes- 
tic industrial expansion. 

The upshot was that the goals of high 
wages, high employment, high farm prices, 
swollen exports and therefore of high con- 
sumer purchasing power were achieved if 
not, indeed, thrust upon us. Average hourly 
earnings of production workers in manu- 
facturing industries increased from 63 cents 
per hour in 1939 to $1.08 in 1946, the first 
postwar year. By 1949 the rate was $1.40 
per hour. This was the pre-Korean rate. 
‘The $2 mark was reached in September 1956. 
At the end of 1958 it had risen further to 
$2.19. 

The gross national product also showed 
a phenomenal upthrust. The figure was 
$100.6 billion in 1940.- In 1946 it had more 
than doubled to $209 billion. Nineteen 
hundred and forty-nine found it at $257 bil- 
lion and the end of 1957 saw it at $434 bil- 
lion. It then fell back but has since passed 
that point and moved to the alltime high 
of $467 billion in April 1959. 

Corporate profits after taxes rose from $5.9 
billion in 1939 to $22.1 billion in 1950, then 
back to $21 billion in 1956 and slightly fur- 
ther back, to $20.2 billion in 1957. No figures 
for 1958 are at hand; but there was some 
decline. The parallel between the wage rise 
from,1939 to 1958 and the rise in corporate 
profits after taxes is phenomenal. Wages, to 
repeat, rose from 63 cents per hour in 1939 to 
$2.19 in 1958; profits from $5.9 billion to a 
figure of about $21 billion, giving each a 34%4- 
fold increase. 

Employment rose from 45.7 million in 19389 
to 66.5 million in June 1957 and stands right 
at 65 million today. The payroll index of 
employment in the manufacturing industries 
has increased (1947-49 equals 100) from 34 
in 1940 to 162.7 in 1957. Of this nearly five- 
fold increase, the expansion of the labor 
force by some 45 percent accounts for a con- 
siderable part. 

Agricultural, forestry, and fishery income 
increased from $6.2 billion in 1940 to $16.8 
billion in 1957. The highest point was in 
1950 at $17.2 billion. This increase was 
smaller than in the wage and profit field. A 
decline in farm population offset this to some 
extent in point of per capita returns. 

These figures give us all the evidence 
needed to demonstrate that our economy has 
indeed boomed. 

Along with this expansion our public debt 
also ballooned from $40.4 billion in 1939 to 
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about $285 billion at present. The annual 
interest payments on this debt has risen dur- 
ing the same period from $0.94 billion to 
$7.2 billion. 

Our Federal expenditure in 1939 was $8.7 
billion. In 1958 it was $72.8 billion. The 
present budget is some $77 billion. 

Wholesale prices (all commodities), where 
1947-49 equals 100, stood at 50.1 in 1939 and 
yose to 103 by 1948, representing a doubling, 
and then on to 119 in 1958. 

Purchasing power of the dollar, as meas- 
ured by consumer prices, where 1947-49 
equals 100, has fallen from an index of 166.9 
in 1940 to 83.2 in 1957. This was a drop of 
50centsonthedollar. - 

* These latter figures on wholesale and con- 
sumer prices indicate to what extent the 
other great mushroomings cited above were 


merely bloated expansions without substance_ 


and how much of them was solid. Our cur- 
rent Federal budget, if deflated to the 1939 
price level, would fall in the neighborhood 
of $38 or $39 billion instead of the actual 
$77 billion. The lower figure would still 
represent a massive expenditure. 

The significance of these statistics in the 
field of international trade competition lies 
in the effect produced on our cost of pro- 
duction. If other countries did not suffer a 
similar increase in cost burdens they have 
gained a competitive advantage beyond that 
previously enjoyed, assuming that produc- 
tivity here and abroad remained the same. 

Many of our legislative measures did in- 
crease production costs of our producers and 
manufacturers. Among these are farm price 
supports, social security, and obligatory col- 
lective bargaining. Other factors that con- 
tributed heavily were profits, the war, and 
the postwar defense program. The taxes 
that followed in the wake-of war and as a 
result of defense expansion also come out of 
production in the end and therefore repre- 
sent increased costs. : 

To the extent that we helped other coun- 
tries rebuild their industries and agriculture 
(and this we did extensively) we lifted from 
them overhead burdens that would other- 
wise also have raised their costs. 

Now, while we were increasing the costs 
of our production through these various leg- 
islative measures and as a result of military 
events, on the domestic scene, we very busily 
engaged in activities that produced opposite 
effects in our foreign economic policy. This 
is to say, on the domestic front we embraced 
State control and extensive interference with 
the free market, through law and regulation, 
aimed at higher prices, higher wages, and 
higher income in general, while on the sea- 
ward side we became obsessed with the idea 
that the best medicine was free trade or a 
laissez faire policy. We started walking 
apart. ° 

We greatly reduced our tariff even though 
it should have been clear that our interna- 
tional competitive position must deteriorate 
as @ result of our domestic economic policies, 
unless other countries adopted policies sim- 
ilar to ours. In agricultural commodities 
this became very clear when our high prices 
drew imports of potatoes, cheese and other 
products into this country with the effi- 
ciency of a magnet. This was also true of 
industrial products but the fact was ob- 
secured because of the strong consumer de- 
mand in general which absorbed imports, 
and because the Government was under no 


obligation to buy domestic glassware, bicy- / 


cles, watches or other items that were 
menaced by imports. The idea gained 
ground that. farm products that were menaced 
by imports were in a class by themselves 
simply because the Government bought 
them; but actually some industrial prod- 
ucts were equally exposed. 

Three principal steps that we took, be- 
ginning with tariff reductions in 1934, were 
sure to weaken our competitive position. 
They were (1) we reduced the average pro- 


tective effect of our tariff by very close to 80 
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percent; (2) since the institution of the 
Marshall plan we have shipped abroad ap- 
proximately $30 billion in machinery; (3) 
we have escorted upward of 8,000 foreign 
productivity teams through our plants with 
the express purpose of teaching them our 
techniques, production methods, assembly 
line routines, labor-saving devices, and so 
forth. ~ 

The effect of this combination has been 
greatly to improve the competitive position 
of our foreign competitors. Just as we are no 
longer in the forefront in the missile and 
satellite field, we are fast losing our techno- 
logical and productivity lead in industry. 

To be sure, wages have also risen in other 
countries. Prices and profits, too, have 
moved upward. Social security likewise has 
been expanded. 

Yet, even though some other countries 
have in the past 5 or 6 years moved up with 
us, three factors have almost as surely 
widened the competitive gap. In the first 
place our upward trend in wages and profits 
and prices after the war began several years 
before the rise really got underway in the 
other countries. In the second place, obliga- 
tory collective bargaining here, together with 
other differences, made our labor organiza- 
tions more effective in escalating wages. 
Thirdly, other countries superimposed tens 
of billions of dollars worth of machinery on 
a lower technological base and tfierefore 
succeeded in expanding output per man-hour 
of work more than has been our percentage 
of expansion from a much higher original 
base. When a modern mathine replaces a 
handicraft operation, as has happened in 
many instances abroad since 1949, it in- 
creases output muth more than. when it only 
replaces a somewhat less modern machine, as 
is usually the case in this country. 

What we see before our eyes today is there- 
fore precisely what should have been ex- 
pected. Our programs, both domestic and 
foreign, have been successful, for whatever 
reason, in accomplishing what we set out to 
do; but have brought with them some un- 
welcome byproducts. 

In the process our exports have begun to 
slip; our imports are rising and many of our 
industries are opening branches abroad or 
making manufacturing arrangements of one 
kind or another. Lower wages and lower 
production costs abroad, resulting from 
mechanization, provide the magnet. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
Rather than carry out their expansions in 
this country and shipping goods into for- 
eign markets many industries have con- 
cluded that they cannot hope to serve for- 
eign markets from the home base because of 
higher costs but must do so from abroad 
where lower wages and lower unit costs put 
them back into & competitive position. 
Some of them will no doubt, as some are al- 
ready doing, ship foreign-made merchandise 
from abroad to this country. Others, in 
place of manufacturing abroad will no doubt 
do what still others have already done, 
namely abandon or curtail manufacturing 
here and engage in importation and distribu- 
tion of foreign products. 

Yet otHers no doubt will do what some 
manufacturers of assembled products have 
already found themselves forced to do, 
namely, to import parts for assembly in the 
finished product rather than buying the 
parts from domestic producers. 

All this adds up to a gloomy view both for 
exports and for any lively domestic indus- 
trial expansion that might be contemplated, 
except in new fields. Obviously industry 
will not be able to absorb the unemployed 
plus the new additions to the labor force 
each year if expansion in this country is 
dampened in favor of foreign plants and 
other investments overseas. 

Exports may indeéd be sustained or even 
expanded but only by taking a ride on the 
Treasury merry-fo-round. Already we are 
subsidizing farm products to get. back into 
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or stay in the markets out of which our 
farm policy effectively priced us. Loading 
the Treasury with further obligations mere- 
ly means higher tax rates or deferment of 
tax cuts and this in turn will mean contin- 
uation of that much of a cost burden on 
production, 
What is the answer? 


Obviously the investment climate in this. 


country must be made at least as attractive 
as the climate of foreign investment. This 
can only be done by removing the highly 
vulnerable competitive condition vis-a-vis 
foreign goods from which many and a grow- 
ing number of our industries are suffering. 
If it is not done this country’s economic 
position in terms of foreign competition will 
become untenable. All sorts of juggling and 
embarrassing retreats will become necessary. 
Much better to take the necessary steps be-~- 
fore it is too late. 





Congress and President Must Face Up to 
Successful Communist Economic Aid 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, East Eu- 
ropean industry is pouring oonsumer 
goods, industrial equipment, and tech- 
nical know-how into the vital Middle 
East to help the Kremlin win the eco- 
nomic cold war. This Red economic of- 
fensive is much too successful to ignore. 

Unless we face up to the successes of 
the Communist economic aid program, 
and unless we are prepared to take the 
economic offensive ourselves, we stand 
to jeopardize our status in the Middle 
East. . 

Mr. S. Lloyd Nemeyer, president of the 
Milwaukee .Gas Light Co., is one of the 
many of my constituents who have 
stressed the importance of congressional 
and executive understanding of Commu- 
nist efforts in this critical part of the 
world. He has called to my attention 
the following article, from the May 1959 
issue of News Front: 

Rep SATELLITES Drive To Oust West From 
MARKETS OF STRATEGIC MippLEeE East 

Throughout the Middle East, the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘Made in Poland”—or Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia or even Bulgaria—is becoming at 
least as familiar as “Made in U.S.A.” 

The Baghdad policeman on a motorcycle, 
the Syrian grocer telephoning in a brand- 
new telephone booth, the passenger in a 
modern railway coach traveling from Cairo 
to Port Said, the Egyptian peasant gaping 
at his first farm tractor, might not even 
be able to find the Communist countries on 
a@ map—but he is constantly reminded that 
their industry is helping raise his standard 
of living. 

The Soviet satellites’ move into Mideast- 
ern markets, strategically supporting the 
Soviet Union’s own economic offensive, has 
so far attracted dangerously little attention 
in the West. - 

East Europe’s nationalized industry is in 
diréct competition throughout the area with 
long-entrenched Western firms—and its 
leaders know it. 

At a recent Hungarian foreign trade con- 


ference, the theme of competition with the 
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West—and_ especially with the United 
States—was frankly and repeatedly stressed. 
Gyula Karadi, Hungary’s Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Trade, hailed the 1958 U.S. re- 
cession as having had an “extremely advan- 
tageous effect on our trade offensive.” 

And the representative of the state-owned 
Beloianis Telephone Co. was greeted with 
roars of applause~when he announced that 
it had broken Bell Telephone’s “10-year 
monopoly of the Syrian market” with a $1.2 
million order for telephone switchboards. 

The satellites began to penetrate the Mid- 
dle East when they sought new markets to 
compensate for dropping raw materials prices 
and diminishing free world trade. 

Today, however, cold war economics and 
psychology—winning customers away from 
the West and boosting the prestige of the 
Communist world among the uncommitted 
nations—seem to have taken precedence over 
the satellites’ own real economic interests. 
Consumer goods and investment capital des- 


perately needed at home are being poured 


into the Middle East. 

Poland, in the midst of a grave economic 
crisis of her own, is building a sugar factory 
worth $3.2 million for Iran, Bulgaria, one of 
the poorest and least industrialized of the 
satellites, has built several complete fac- 
tories for Syria. And Hungary, which has 
one of the worst highway systems in Europe, 
has raised a 2,700-foot bridge—the longest 
in Africa—at Heluan, near Cairo, for po- 
litically temperamental Egypt. 

Czechoslovakia, the world’s fifth largest 
exporter of machine tools, has trebled its 
trade with Egypt over the past 5 years and 
increased its trade with Syria 11 times. Bul- 
garia’s trade with both of these United Arab 
Republic members has jumped 11 times, and 
Poland’s with Iran is up 25 percent, since 
1955. 

The satellites are offering everything from 
#pectacular construction jobs to luxury con- 
sumer goods. 

They have set up a special organization to 
coordinate their participation in construc- 
tion of Egypt’s partially Soviet-financed As- 
wan Dam. - 

The Czechs are building an oil refinery 
which will process 1 million tons of oil 4 
year and are laying 42 miles of pipeline in 
Syria. Entire factories they have shipped 
and installed in Syria and Egypt include a 
sugar refinery, a cement plant with an an- 
nual capacity of 150,000 tons, a shoe factory, 
a ceramics factory, a rolling mill, and a bi- 
cycle factory. The Voice of the Arabs radio 
in Cairo now issues its denunciations of 
“imperialism” from two powerful transmit- 
ters built and equipped by Czech techni- 
cians. 

Hungary is exporting machinery, motor 
vehicles, electric equipment, diesel engines, 
pumps, tractors and rails to the Middle East, 
Over $20 million worth of Hungarian loco- 
motives and railway cars are in use in Egypt 
alone. Hungarian engineers in Egypt are 
building a powerplant at El Tabin and three 
electronics factories. In five Middle Eastern 
countries, Hungarian matches are on sale and 
newly emancipated girls are wearing made- 
in-Hungary sweaters and lipstick. 

Spartak cars from Czechoslovakia, Warsa- 
was from Poland and Ikaros buses from Hun-~ 
gary are familiar sights on the streets of 
Beirut and Bagdad. 

In exchange, the satellites are buying in- 
creasing quantities of Middle Eastern cotton, 
wool, phosphate; manganese ore, copper, rice 
and fruit. 

The small nations of east Europe have & 
definite psychological advantage in the Mid 
East over the major Western Powers—and 
even over the USSR. itself. They have 
!mever played a political role in Africa or 
Asia, and are able to play effectively upon 
anticolonial feelings, 

Théy make much of “aid without strings” 
for home consumption, too. 
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A Czech newspaper, discussing mideastern 
trade in a recent editorial, reminded its 
readers that the “other side of the export 
issue is equally important; we hefp these 
countries free themselves from colonial eco- 
nomic exploitation.” And a Hungarian for- 
eign trade official sounded the same theme 
in an interview: “Our exports to Africa and 
Asia are significant contributions to the 
cause of socialism.” 

But the success of the satellites’ export 
program probably lies less in their skill in 
molding public opinion than in their ability 
to ignore it. 

Their leaders face no painful debates on 
foreign aid; they can ignore essential domes- 
tice needs because no one asks them for an 
economic accounting. 

Thus, they can offer the underdeveloped 
nations of the Middle East—and those of the 
rest of Asia and Africa—everything from 
razor blades to power stations on a barter 
or credit basis, with deferred payment at low 
interest. They can underbid Western com- 
petitors, offer quick delivery and send along 
squads of technicians to service equipment 
and train local personnel. 

And their customers, naturally, come back 
for more. As one Syrian businessman says, 
“It is none of our business if they want to 
sell at a loss.” 





Sister M. Honora Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. RABAUT. It is a source of great 
personal satisfaction and an honor for 
me to ask for insertion into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of an excellently 
compiled and brief biography of a dis- 
tinguished American educator. This 
American educator is Sister M. Honora 
IHM, who is the president of the Mary- 
grove College for girls in my home city 
of Detroit. 

For reasons that are personal to me I 
have intimate knowledge of her extra- 
ordinary achievements in the field of 
education and character building. I am 
especially pleased that her career, which 
has won her many honors in the past; 
has just been additionally recognized by 
her designation as the Soroptmist 
Woman of the Year by the Soroptmist 
Club of Detroit. 

I would like to add on my own that 
few women in the history of modern 
education in the United States have had 
so profound an influence in the field of 
education as Sister Honora. Her. per- 
sonal qualities, the example of her 
character, her keen sense of humor, and 
her fine educational background have 
had a marked influence among a con- 
siderable student body, among faculty 
and among college administrators, in a 
life marked by industry, diligence, and 
progress. 

The article by Vera Nolan of the De- 
troit Times follows: 

Sister Honora HoNoRED 

Sister M. Honora, president of Marygrove 
College, with outward composure but blue- 
gray eyes atwinkle under her stiffly starched 
coif, was pleased at being named Soroptimist 
Woman of the Year. 
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The award was given at the traditional 
dinner last evening of the Women’s Service 
Club at the Women’s City Club: 

“But ¥ don’t consider the honor personal,” 
she said. “It’s for Marygrove.” 

Garbed in the voluminous habit of the 
religious, Servants of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, Sister Honora admitted that she was 
born to be a teacher. 

She added one or two more remarks, then 
quickly admonished, “but don’t print that.” 

Her prediction of a teaching career has 
been borne out with a history of instruction 
which began back in Ann Arbor in 1916, 
when she taught at St. Thomas High. 

She attended Marygrove. College in the 
early twenties by way of the IHM Mother 
House in Monroe, got her masters at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, a Ph. D. at Fordham 
University in 1928. 

Then in succession she was professor of 
English at Marygrove, dean of the college 
until 1937, when she was named president. 

Sister Honora frankly admits that she has 
liked everything she has been given to do in 
her lifetime. 

“In the convent you do what you’re told,” 
she chuckled. “I’ve always liked that, too.” 

From 1948—51 Sister was a lecturer at Cath- 
olic University workshops in higher educa- 
tion 

In 1952 she received the honorary degree 
of doctor of science in education from 
Wayne State University. 

Such recognition and her listings in Who’s 
Who in America, the American Catholic Who’s 
Who, Who’s Who of American Women, Who’s 
Who in American Education and the Di- 
rectory of American Scholars disclose her 
aptness as a distinguished scholar in the 
field of guidance and college curriculum de- 
velopment and her ability as an adminis- 
trator. 

Her leadership in the field of higher edu- 
cation for women has produced an ideal of 
rounded academic training, community 
service, social responsibility, and family life 
grounded in a fine spiritual tradition which 
has become a way of life for thousands of 
her alumnae. 

She said: “We look more sheltered than we 
are. Almost 75 percent of all our hundreds 
of students earn all or part of their tuition. 
This we encourage. 

“There is an essential necessity for women 
in the world to do the things that women 
should do. 

“Pope Pius XII once said: ‘Women should 
be where decisions are being made and be 
ready for them when they are made.’ We 
try to prepare our young women for such 
an eventuality.” 

Sister Honora is convinced that higher 
education for women will continue progres- 
sive. 

“But there is great concern across the coun- 
try about women’s education.” 

She is not entirely sympathetic with co- 
educational institutions. “They were found- 
ed for men specifically. 

“If sacrifices need to be made it will be 
the women on these campuses who will make 
them. 

“For, on coed campuses there is a tre- 
mendous amount of unconscious prejudice in 
the general attitude toward feminine 
achievement. 

“Eve was made on the same quality ievel 
as Adam,” she pointed out. “But something 
happened.” 

On the subject of women’s colleges, “they 
have a definite place in society and will al- 
ways have it.” 

On the subject of the suggested 2-year 
college course for women, “an unfortunate 
situation with which I disagree.” = 

Can the educational processes rendered by 
the cloister mold well rounded citizens? 
“The philosophy of eduaction is set by the 
character of the college. Let them look at 
our graduates—their success can prove it.” 
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The Big Squeeze on Little Steel 





EX TENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish fo include in my remarks an address 
delivered by. Mr. Alvin F. Franz, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 
before the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute at New York on May 28. 

I am happy to represent the district 
where the main plant of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp. is located. I refer to 
the Minnequa Plant in Pueblo, Colo. I 
consider Mr. Franz one of our best in- 
formed men on steel, and I am sure his 
observations will be of interest to the 
Members of the House. His speech 
follows: 

THE BiG SQUEEZE ON LITTLE STEEL 


(By Alvin F, Franz, president, the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp.) 
INTRODUCTION 


During the post century, the American 
steel industry has faced and solved many 
problems. However, I doubt that any of 
them were more critical than those we have 
before us today. They affect not -only the 
steel industry, but also the entire economy, 
and present a threat to our American stand- 
ard of living. 

INFLATION 

The basic issue underlying these problems 
is the inflationary trend that has persisted 
since the close of World War II, despite three 
recessions. Inflation has brought with it in- 
creasing costs, a rapid growth in foreign com- 
petition, inadequate depreciation allowances 
and, in some instances, the overseas migra- 
tion of American business. These develop- 
ments are challenging all American steel 
companies, both large and small. This morn- 
ing I would like to discuss with you their 
impact on the smaller companies. 

RISING COSTS 


In spite of the present high operating 
rate, and the good financial performance of 
the steel industry during the first quarter of 
this year, we are all aware that steel produc- 
tion costs are constantly increasing. This 
is not a new problem, it has plagued both 
large and small companies for the past 15 
,years. However, during that time, no acute 
crisis was provoked since rising costs were, to 
& great extent, recouped through higher 
prices. But, in the past 2 years, it has be- 
come progressively difficult to raise prices in 
order to compensate for higher costs. For, 
during this period, we have witnessed the 
crystallization of a political and economic 
situation where continued price increases can 
no longer be counted on to recover rising 
costs. 

Therefore, because of political pressure, it 
will be much harder for the industry to 
raise prices high enough to cover any in- 
crease in cost that may develop this year. 
If such a pattern continues, and costs go up 
again next year, and the year after, getting 
price relief may well become an impossibil- 
ity. This is not the statement of an alarm- 
ist, but a fact of political life in the United 
States. ~ 

It therefore seems to me, gentlemen, that 
one of the most pressing problems facing us 
today is how to keep the companies in the 
steel industry economically sound in a free 
enterprise system. With rising costs and lit- 
tle prospect of adequate price relief, the in- 
dustry, and particularly the smaller steel 
companies, are faced with serious difficulties. 
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ATTACK ON COSTS 


The true solution to these issues can be 
found only in a frontal attack on costs. 
Costs must be kept in line and, if possible, 
reduced—for, with price limitations, any in- 
crease in costs will further squeeze profit 
margins. This is evident from even a cur- 
sory study of steel industry finances and 
emphasizes the absurdity of the statement 
that the industry can absorb wage and other 
cost increases because of so-called exorbi- 
tant profits. Let us examine this statement 
and look as these so-called exorbitant profits, 
particularly the exorbitant profits of the 
smaller steel companies. 

Consider the eight steel companies, includ- 
ing the Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp., whose 
annual ingot capacity falls in the medium 
range of-about 144 to 3 million tons; net 
earnings for those companies averaged 4.6 
percent of sales in 1957, and only 2.3 per- 
cent of sales in 1958. The average earnings 
of these eight companies for the 5-year pe- 
riod, 1954 through 1958, were only 4.4 per- 
cent of sales. 

Thus, it can be readily seen—certainly in 
relation to the smaller steel companies— 
that the catch phrase “wages can be ab- 
sorbed because of exorbitant profits,” is a 
myth. This proposal offers no solution to 
the problem of rising costs and stable prices. 
In fact, the management and the stock- 
holders of any steel company must view with 
concern any suggestion resulting in lower 
profit margins that would threaten the secu- 
rity of the enterprise. 

The attack on costs can be made in two 
ways: First, by fully modernizing plant and 
equipment to take advantage of the latest 
developments in technology, and, second, by 
keeping operating costs at a reasonable level. 


DEPRECIATION 


The modernization of plant and equipment 
requires large investments which should 
come, in great part, from depreciation re- 
serves. These reserves are presently inade- 
quate, due to postwar inflation, and a change 
in the tax laws to remedy this inadequacy 
is long overdue. The European and Japa- 
nese industries were modernized with the 
generous assistance of our Government. The 
American steel industry should -now be 
helped by amending the tax laws so that a 
realistic depreciation allowance can be re- 
covered to provide for most of the cost of 
replacing wornout and obsolete equipment. 
We certainly should be willing to do for 
ourselves what we have done for others. 

A realistic tax policy should be adopted 
permitting us to recover. the purchasing 
power of the original investment. This can 
then be reinvested in modern equipment and 
thus help reduce the cost of production. 
Such a reform in the tax laws does not con- 
stitute a subsidy. It merely returns to the 
investor what is his. I would like to stress 
most emphatically that the problem of in- 
adequate depreciation is not restricted to 
the steel industry alone. It affects all Amer- 
ican industry. 


In recent surveys the McGraw-Hill Co. ° 


made the shocking observation that a large 
proportion of the industrial plant and equip- 
ment in the United States is obsolete. Ovér 
$95 billion will have to be spent—and spent 
soon—to bring our industrial facilities up to 
the best modern standards. Yet plans for 
1959 call for little more than $30 billion of 
actual expenditures. 

Plant modernization is of paramount im- 
portance to the smaller steel companies who 
must rid themselves of obsolete facilities in 
order to maintain a competitive position. To 
modernize, their earnings must be main- 
tained at a level sufficient to supplement 
inadequate depreciation charges, and, for the 
present, if costs go up, price relief is im- 
perative to maintain these earnings. In fact, 
the smaller companies will be in greater 
need of price relief than the larger ones, for 
many of them have not had sufficient capital 
to modernize their plants fully. This is an 
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item congressional committees do not seem 
to realize. In their attempt to bring pres- 
sure on the industry to keep prices down, 
they direct their attack against those com- 
panies who have had the capital to invest in 
new facilities and who have reaped the re- 
wards of modernization through lower costs. 
They seem to forget that the smaller steel 
companies have not modernized to the same 
degree and so have higher costs which re- 
quire price increases to cover these costs. 
Therefore, by keeping the price down when 
costs go up the protectors of the small busi- 
nessman have, in reality, been squeezing his 
profits to an alarming degree. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN PLANTS 


Another result of the increase in the cost 
of production is the construction of plants 
by American companies in foreign countries. 
Thes companies, representing a wide variety 
of manufactured products, have felt it nec- 
essary to establish plants abroad to help re- 
tain markets and remain competitive. They 
have apparently concluded that a combina- 
tion of American productive efficiency and 
foreign wages provide a solution to at least 
some of their problems. American-owned 
overseas manufacturing facilities now total 
billions of dollars. 

An added reason given for the current 
interest in setting up foreign plants is that 
our Government is being urged to give a 
better tax rate to domestic corporations who 
would do most of their business abroad. 

Many will present the point of view that 
any additional advantages given to foreign 
competition will only accentuate the pro 
lem of protecting American jobs, and that 
any tax reform should first be applied in 
this country. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Foreign Competition has beeome a prob- 
lem of growing importance during the past 
2 years. In many respects, its remarkable 
growth can be attributed to rising costs in 
the United States. This problem should be 
evaluated with a proper sense of balance, 
neither exaggerating its impact on the steel 
industry nor minimizing it. The plain facts 
are—many foreign firms are well managed, 
aggressive and now have modern facilities. 
In a number of cases, their productive effi- 
ciency is equal to our own, and represents 
@ serious competitive threat to our steel 
markets, both at home-and abroad. 

In 1957, the United States exported 5.2 
million tons/of steel mill products, and im- 
ported 1.1 million tons. But this ratio of 
almost 5 to 1—in favor of steel mill ex- 





*ports—dropped to less than 2 to 1 in 1958, 


when exports fell to 2.7 million tons, and 
imports reached a high of 1.7 million tons. 
This is significant enough, but more star- 
tling is the fact that in July and December, 
1958, and again in January and February, 
1959, imported tonnage of steel mill prod- 
ucts was actually greater than steel tonnage 
exported. 

Because of these developments, we appear 
to have lost much of our foreign market, 
and a portion of our domestic market is in 
jeopardy. For example, the United States 
exported 721,000 tons of semifinished steel 
in 1957. This dropped to 124,000 tons in 
1958—a decrease of 83 percent. Exports of 
structural shapes decreased from 453,000 
tons in 1957 to 292,000 tons in 1958, while 
exports of plates declined from 604,000 tons 
to 249,000 over the same period—a drop of 
59 percent. Exports of tinplate, an item in 
which the United States has long had a pre- 
eminent position, ‘fell from 538,000 tons to 
244,000 tons—a decrease of 54 percent. 

Let us now have a look at the import side 


of the picture. In the domestic market we, 


are at a competitive price disadvantage in 
such products as rods, barbed wire, nails, re- 
inforcing bars, and other items. In 1958, 
for example, reinforcing bar imports totaled 
473,000 tons, or about 200 percent higher 
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than 1957, and were equal to about 23 per- 
cent of domestic mill shipments in 1958. 

Imports, until recently, were principally 
confined to common steel products, but, 
within the past year or so, a number of 
specialty wire products have arrived on the 
American market in alarming quantities. In 
1958, imports of a number of steel products 
ranged from 30 percent to over 200 percent 
higher than in 1957. 

These are facts. In answer to these facts, 
it has been said that exports and imports 
represent a relatively small percentage of 
total shipments in the industry. Yet some 
companies, and, for the most part they are 
small companies, have been severely affected. 
It seems to me, however, there is a factor 
involved here far more significant than ton- 
nages and percentages. It is simply this— 
the American steel industry in certain areas 
is no longer competitive with the rest of 
the world. 

The reason behind this is no mystery. 
The European and Japanese steel industries 
were; in great part, destroyed during World 
War II and have been rebuilt with modern 
equipment, much of which was financed by 
the United States. Thus, many of their 
plants are as good as our modern installa- 
tions and far better than much of our 
older equipment. We no longer have the su- 
periority in facilities that for years per- 
mitted us to pay higher wages, and still 
produce cheaper and better steel. Moreover, 
foreign producers have wage rates ranging 
from 66 percent to 86 percent lower than 
those paid in the United States, and, be- 
cause of modern equipment, their produc- 
tivity is increasing rapidly at our expense. 
While, in 1957, the American steel industry 
paid its workers $3.22 per hour, including 
fringe benefits, the Japanese steel industry 
paid 46 cents per hour. This low labor 
cost, coupled with the increased efficiency 
of new equipment, clearly explains the rea- 
sons why a ton of Japanese steel products 
can be manufactured, shipped across the 
Pacific Ocean, stored and trans-shipped to 
American steel ._producing and market cen- 
ters at a delivered price from $20 to $40 
per ton less than the price of the American 
product. 

In industry after industry throughout the 


_country, more products are arriving from 


overseas. They are not confined only to 
raw steel. The mounting list includes such 
steel-consuming products as automobiles, 
sewing machines, typewriters, heavy ma- 
chinery, electrical apparatus and many oth- 
ers. Whatever you make, your turn may 
be next. 

; AMERICAN JOBS 

Gentlemen, I would like to reiterate: 

Many foreign steel products are now being 
manufactured overseas by modern equip- 
ment. In fact, much of it has been pro- 
vided by leading American machinery build- 
ers. Expanding foreign production and im- 
proved product quality has undoubtedly been 
influenced by the technical know-how freely 
given to foreign productivity teams, who have 
visited steel plants in this country. 

Many dre now asking—have we reached 
the turning point—are the economies of for- 
eign countries being strengthened at the ex- 
pense of our own? This is an interesting 
question and must be given consideration to 


, appraise the impact this development will 


have on our standard of living. 

Our standard of living is at present much 
higher than any other in the world. It is 
our intention to keep it this way. In the 
development of this standard the steel in- 
dustry has made a substantial contribution 
and we are very proud of it. 

Our national economy is built on pillars 
of steel. Through a large investment of cap- 
ital the steel industry has created well over 
&@ half mivion jobs which now pay American 
workers an average of $3.60 an hour, includ- 
ing fringe benefits. For each of the 500,000 
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workers directly employed in steel mills, nine 
others hold jobs in plants making steel prod- 
ucts. The total accounts for more than one- 
third of all factory employment in the United 
States. If we are to preserve and strengthen 
these jobs for the American people, it is im- 
perative for us to face foreign competition 
with improved equipment and low operating 
costs. We cannot afford to price ourselves 
out of foreign and domestic markets if Amer- 
ican jobs are to remain secure. Unfortunate- 
ly, at the present time we seem to be doing 
just that. 

Foreign-made goods are purchased because 
they carry a lower price tag—certainly not 
because they are superior in quality. Our 
American workmen can produce goods equal 
to the best in the world—if not better. 
Therefore, if we are to retain the markets we 
now enjoy and recapture those we have lost— 
we must find a solution to the probiems now 
facing the American steel industry. This 
calls for a united effort on behalf of all forces 
involved in production. Our responsibility 
is to help curb inflation and thus protect 
American jobs. 





SUMMARY 


Remember this, curbing inflation and keep- 
ing American production competitive is not 
a problem for steel management alone. It 
is also labor’s problem and the public’s prob- 
lem. If our costs keep rising we will be 
faced with unemployment, a loss of business, 
and such a drastic- decline in profits that 
the economic health and stability of our in- 
dustry will be threatened. 

This is a year of decision. If we can keep 
costs in line now, and for the next 2 or 3 
years, and. if we are able to get the proper 
depreciation funds to modernize our plants, 
we can better meet competition and solve 
the problems now facing the American steel 
industry, as we have in the past. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shell be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937), 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed thef residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed space authorizations bill. 


House worked on water pollution control bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 8834-8859 


Bills Introduced: 15 bills and 4 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2105-2119; S.J. Res. 105; S. Con. 
Res. 44 and 45; and S. Res. 128. Pages 8835-8836 


Bill Referred: One House-passed bill was referred to 
appropriate committee. Page 8833 


Space Authorizations: By 81 yeas to 1 nay, Senate 
passed with committee amendments H.R. 7007, fiscal 
1960 authorizations for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

Senate insisted on its amendments, asked for confer- 
ence with House, and appointed as conferees Senators 
Johnson (Texas), Stennis, Young (Ohio), Dodd, Can- 


non, Bridges, Smith, and Martin. Pages 8859-8861 


Authority To Report: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce was authorized to file reports until 
midnight tonight. Page 8841 


Nomination of Lewis L. Strauss: Senate took up the 
nomination of Lewis L. Strauss, of New York, to be 
Secretary of Commerce. Page 8893 


Treaty Ratified: By unanimous vote of 80 yeas, Senate 
adopted resolution providing for ratification of conven- 
tion between U.S. and Cuba for the conservation of 
shrimp, signed at Havana on August 15, 1958 (Ex. B, 
86th Cong., 1st sess.). Pages 8882-8886 


Confirmations: The following nominations were con- 
firmed: George M. Johnson, of California, to be mem- 
ber of the Commission on Civil Rights; Thomas S. 
Gates, Jr., of Pennsylvania, to be Deputy Secretary of 
Defense; Fred A. Bantz, of New York, to be Under 
Secretary of Navy; Ogden R. Reid, of New York, to be 
Ambassador to Israel; Joseph V. Charyk, of California, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of Air Force; Frederick H. 
Mueller, of Michigan, to be Under Secretary of Com- 
merce; Carl F. Oechsle, of Massachusetts, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce; Rosel H. Hyde, ofIdaho, to 
be member of FCC; Frederick Stueck, of Missouri, to be 
member of FPC; Earl W. Kintner, of Indiana, to be 
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Federal Trade Commissioner; 143 postmasters; 5 Navy; 
2 Marine Corps; and 10 Coast Guard. Pages 8907-8908 


Nominations: 20 Army nominations in the rank of 
general were received. Page 8907 


Record Votes: During Senate proceedings today two 
record votes were taken, which appear on pages 8861 
and 8884. : 

Program for Friday: Senate met today at noon and 
adjourned at 7:10 p.m. until noon Friday, June 5, when 
it will consider the nomination of Lewis L. Strauss, to 
be Secretary of Commerce. Pages 8893, 8894, 8907 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
FOOD DISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS 


Committee on. Agriculture and Forestry: The Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Production, Marketing, and Sta- 


. bilization of Prices held hearings on S. 489, 585, 663, 862, 


and 1884, all bills dealing with the subject of food dis- 
tribution programs, having as its witnesses Senators 
Aiken, Kennedy, Byrd of West Virginia, Hart, 
Humphrey, and Yarborough; Clarence L. Miller, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, who was accom-, 


panied by his associates; William L. Mitchell, Commis- 
sioner, Social Security Administration, HEW; and 


John C. Raber, of Indianapolis, representing the Na- ‘ 


tional Farmers Union. 
Hearings continue tomorrow. 


APPROPRIATIONS—COMMERCE 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee held 
hearings on H.R. 7349, fiscal 1960 appropriations for 
the Department of Commerce, with testimony from 
Acting Secretary Lewis L. Strauss; Under Secretary 
Frederick H. Mueller; Under Secretary for Transpor- 
tation John J. Allen, Jr.; Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Affairs Henry Kearns; Assistant Secretary for 
Domestic Affairs C. F. Oechsle; Assistant Secretary for 
Administration George T. Moore; Oscar H. Nielson, 
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Mr. Strauss’ Integrity 





SPEECH 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp at this point‘as a part of my 
remarks a letter to the editor of the 
Washington Post, published in the June 
4, 1959, issue of that newspaper, on the 
editorial page, under the heading “Mr. 
Strauss’ Integrity.” The letter is signed 
by Rabbi Norman Gerstenfeld, minister 
of the Washington Hebrew Congrega- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the .letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Strauss’ INTEGRITY 


For weeks now I have been observing the 
debate over the confirmation of Lewis Strauss 
with a sense of deep frustration. 

By temperament and philosophy I am 
strongly disinclined to involve myself, How- 
ever, indirectly in any political controversy; 
but by conviction and sense of duty, I feel I 
must offer my personal witness to the in- 
tegrity of Lewis Strauss in the face of the 
unceasing attacks on him. Your editorial 
recommending that Mr. Strauss withdraw 
can serve only to encourage these unfair 
attacks. 

I am constrained to write you now only 
because I feel I must in good conscience and 
simple justice present the evidence based 

‘on years of association and friendship with 
Lewis Strauss. I do not want to be neutral 
while a man’s most precious asset, his good 
name, is being callously sacrificed. 

He has not asked my help and I have no 
idea of whther he will welcome this letter. 
But I think you ought to know that in a 
score of ways over many years Lewis Strauss 
has demonstrated to me and to many, many 
others a high sense of civic and social re- 
sponsibility. 

You have only to look at the record to see 
the variety of his civic and spiritual contri- 
butions and commitments. Believe me he 
has served these causes well and honorably. 

It is simply inconceivable that the Senate 
should permit a record of attainment and 
character established over many years to 
be torn down. 

Lewis Strauss will live in history as a 
splendid example of integrity and ability. 
If the Senate gives true weight to his quali- 
fications—and indeed to the precedents. it 
has establshed and followed for a hundred 
years—it will confirm him. 

Rabbi NorMAaN GERSTENFELD, 
Minister, 
Washington Hebrew Congregation. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I offer 
this letter for the Recorp because there 
is already in the Recorp.a sermon from 
another spiritual leader, rather going in 
the other direction, against Mr. Strauss: 





Appendix 


Normally we would not place such ma- 
terial in the Recorp, but it seems to me 
that in the light of the fact that one such 
statement has already been placed in 
the REcorD, it is in order to offer an af- 
firmative statement, stating in the most 
direct terms the greatest confidence in 
his integrity, and that it is only fair 
to include it in the ReEcorp. 





Supersecrecy in Science Is Self-Defeating 
Policy; Congress, President Clash on 
Key Housing Bill Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on May 14, the Corpus Christi, 
(Tex.) Caller published a thoughtful 
and intelligent editorial entitled “Super- 
secrecy in Science Is Self-Defeating 
Policy.” This editorial is especially 
noteworthy, in that it points out the 
dangers of too much and too little 
secrecy in the scientific field. 


On May 23, there appeared in the 
same newspaper an editorial entitled 
“Congress, President Clash On Key 
Housing Bill Issues.” This editorial 
stresses the country’s need for housing 
legislation, and the responsibility of the 
President to keep in mind the impor- 
tance of housing as a factor in economic 
recovery. I ask unanimous consent that 
these two editorials from the Corpus 
Christi Caller be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

Therebeing no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Corpus: Christi (Tex.) Caller, 
May 14, 1959] 
SUPERSECRECY IN ScIENcE Is SELF-DEFEATING 
Po.uicy 

Much has been made in some quarters of 
Soviet Russian theft of U.S. scientific secrets 
or developmental techniques. There are 
some who would have us believe that the 
United States is the only reservoir of basic 
scientific information in the world today. 

The absurdity of this contention should be 
apparent. There is no such thing as a na- 
tional monopoly of scientific talent. Since 
we have devoted more effort to translating 
Russian scientific publications, for instance, 
our own scientists have benefited greatly. A 
treatise on mathematical probability, for in- 
stance, written by a contemporary Russian 
mathematician, Kolmagaroff, is widely used 
in the defense research field in the United 
States. Again, we would not have been s0 
surprised in October 1957 by the launching 
of the first Soviet sputnik had we read earlier 
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Russian articles on the subject of rocket 
development. 

dt is certainly true that Russians have 
profited greatly by reading United States and 
other scientific publications. We, too, have 
profited from reading Russian and other' for- 
eign publications in the field. But this is 
surely not an argument for not publishing 
new theories or techniques nor for classify- 
ing them as secret. The basic reason for 
publication is to inform one’s own scientists 
and to avoid duplication in research. Just 
as important, publication of new theories 
often stimulates independent inquiry, intel- 
lectual thought providing a ferment for new 
lines of scientific approach. 

One of the striking characteristics of sci- 
entists of every nationality is the near uni- 
versality of their theory is rejected outright. 
Each is tested and only abandoned if its in- 
validity is established. Every scientist draws 
from the common reservoir of scientific 
knowledge. He proceeds along established 
lines from hypothesis to proof. It is the uni- 
versality of approach that makes it possible 
for a Britisher and an Italian to arrive at the 
same conclusion while working independ- 
ently. 

One of the tragedies befalling the Ameri- 
can scientific community is the assumptiaqn 
by many nonscientists that new discoveries 
can be kept secret. This has led to an excess 
of security consciousness. It has resulted in 
ignorance among our own scientists who may 
be pursuing a theory that has already been 
proved true or false by other scientists whose 
findings have been kept secret. 

Perhaps there are national defense secrets 
in the scientific field that should be kept as 
long as possible. But the only persons qual- 
ified to determine the security classification 
should be scientists themselves—not bu- 
reaucrats obsessed with security. Further- 
more, security classifications should be un- 
der constant, continuing review so that 
downgrading can give the widest possible 
dissemination of information. 

Very few scientists, whether they be Rus- 
sian, German, or American, would defend 
secrecy for secrecy’s sake if they could speak 
their mind. They know that scientific ad- 
vancement can be accelerated only if there 
is the freest exchange of information between 
all scientists. Only in the rare case of a 
unique discovery in the field of national de- 
fense is secrecy justified. Even then, sci- 
entists know that their fellows somewhere 
else in the world, thinking along parallel 
lines, will eventually discover the same thing. 





[From the Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller, 
_ May 23, 1959] 
CONGRESS, PRESIDENT CLASH ON Key HovusING 
Bru Issuzs 


Three important political issues came to a 
Head with House p of the omnibus 
Federal housing bill: (1) A balanced budget; 
(2) public housing; and (3) urban renewal. 
The House, like the Senate, resolved those 
issues against the administration; but the 
House, unlike the Senate, did not do so by a 
majority sufficient to indicate that an Eisen- 
hower veto could be overridden, 

If President Eisenhower vetoes the 
measure, the Democratic Congress will, of 
course, try to override the veto. Failing that, 
it would be hard-pressed to whip together 

; of a modified bill to continue the 
FHA’s self-liquidating home mortgage in- 
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surance authority, which has bipartisan sup- 
port and is vital to the economy. A Presi- 
dential veto thus would be a closely calcu- 
lated political risk. 

In regard to the first issue, a balanced 
budget, the House-passed bill’s $2.1 billion 
program is closer to the President's $1.6 bil- 
lion recommendation than the Senate’s $2.69 
billion figure. In view of the remarkable 
economic recovery now in progress and the 
related possibility of trimming other spend- 
ing, it cannot be stated flatly that the House 
bill would “unbalance the budget” or that it 
is a “budget busting bill,” as the House GOP 
leadership charged. 

On the other two issues, continuance of 
public housing and an effective rate of Fed- 
eral urban renewal aid, the congressional 
Democratic majority appears clearly in line 
with the popular mandate expressed in last 
November's national elections. The admin- 
istration’s opposition has vocal support, but 
it is obviously a sharply limited minority 
support. 

In the battle against creeping slums and 
health-hazard housing, American cities are 
patently incapable of solving the problems 
unassisted, and they have received precious 
little aid in their efforts from the various 
State governments. Given this situation, 
there is no discernible practical alterhative to 
Federal aid. If private enterprise alone “can 
do the job,” as often claimed, the fact re- 
mains that it has yet to demonstrate any 
such capability in any sizable city in the 
United States. 

President Eisenhower may veto the final 
bill, which is likely to spilt the difference 
between the Senate and House figures. But 
if he does, it will probably cost the Republi- 
cans whatever political gains the current 
economic recovery now seems to promise. 





Income Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART , 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, 3 weeks 
ago I sent to each Member of the Con- 
gress a series of articles from the Detroit 
Times entitled “The Real Truth About 
Michigan.” Many res es from Mem- 
bers confirm my feeling that the Detroit 
Times, in presenting these articles to the 
public, was performing in the highest 
tradition the role of effective public serv- 
ant, which some have suggested the press 
does not always fulfill. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial from the Times of Tuesday, 
June 2, and which bears further upon 
the subject of Michigan. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INCOME Tax 

After months of bickering and name-call- 
ing, Michigan’s major political parties have 
Hnally made it clear where they stand on 
taxes. 

The Republicans want a sales or use tax. 

The Democrats waht a tax on personal in- 
come, corporation profits, and financial in- 
stitutions. 

No reasonable person can quarrel With 
these proposals, or arbitrarily discard them 
because he may believe in one party philoso- 
phy as against the other. 
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These are merely proposals, to be treated 
as such until they have been carefully scruti- 
nized under the spotlight of public opinion. 

Taxes? We loathe them in any form, but 
we recognize them for what they are—prac- 
tical instruments for the well being of the 
citizens and preservation of the State. 

When we accept taxes, we do so grudgingly, 
on the premise they are equitable and wiil do 
the job for which they were intended. 

The test of equity in the Republican plan 
falls short of its mark. It will hit lower in- 
come groups harder than those in the upper 
brackets. 

It is a regressive tax, so recognized by un- 
biased experts. It has only one popular ap- 
peal. Itis a “painless” tax. 

Does it do the job for Michigan? 

Republican senators say “yes” but Demo- 
crats, joined by many house Republicans, 
say “no.” Therein, we believe, lies the weak- 
ness of the GOP position. 

The tax at best will raise only $108 millions 
in new revenue and it is the judgment of 
house members in both parties that Michi- 
gan needs at least $120 millions. 

The GOP plan will not wipe out the State’s 
$105 million deficit. Sooner or later the 
lawmakers must face this problem, The 
deficit will not go away by itself. 

Thus, a use tax is stopgap legislation. It 
only postpones the inevitable day when the 
legislature must honestly come to grips with 
Michigan’s financial problems whether the 
chief executive is friend orfoe._ . 

Let us hasten to say we are not wedded to 
the Democrats’ income tax plan. It is an- 
other withholding tax, another chip in the 
paycheck and another excuse for padding 
State payrolls. - 

But is it equitable? 

We think so. The personal income tax 
would be spread among all people who pay a 
Federal income tax. It would tend to equal- 
ize the tax burden on those who derive the 
most from our economy. 

Most important, we think, it does not 
exempt special interest groups as does the 
use or sales tax. 

Does it meet the need? 

We believe it does. The tax package would 
raise enough money to pay the bill for State 
government and at the same time start re- 
tiring the deficit. 

It would give the State badly needed build- 
ings, restore morale at the education level 
and blot out such spectacles as payless pay- 
days in government. 

For business, we believe the Democrats’ 
proposal is long overdue. 

It would repeal the monstrous business 
activities tax that extorts money from Michi- 
gan. business and corporations, without re- 
gard for ability to pay. 

It woyld repeal the intangibles tax that 
bites into the ‘savings and dividends of 
widows, orphans, and retired fathers and 
mothers. 

It would tax profits, not loses. 

Republican propagandists have denounced 
the corporate profits plan. They call the 
BAT repeal a “phony lure” designed to lull 
taxpayers into acceptance of the Democrats’ 
package. 

They have gone back to their old bag of 
tricks and pulled out the tax climate argu- 
ment that gave Michigan a black eye around 
the Nation. 

But nowhere in the GOP document do we 
find anything that remotely resembles tax 
relief for Michigan business. 

Nowhere do we find the Republicans will- 
ing to take a positive stand on reforms that 
will remove tax burdens from struggling 
businesses and corporations. 

They warn about the future, but blithely 
overlook the present. 

They say with mock humility that Repub- 
lican s@nators would be guilty of betraying 
the people if they yielded now to the “stub- 
born insistence of the administration for an 
income tax.” 
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We say betrayal and guilt would fall harder 
on Republicans than Democrats if the people 
are led to believe that the GOP program, in 
its present form, is the sensible and truthful 
cureall to Michigan’s fiscal woes. 





Preach the Story of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RrEcore an in- 
spiring address by Imperial Sir George 
E. Stringfellow of East Orange, N.J., 
Imperial Potentate, A.A.O.N.M.S., before 
the Masons and Shriners, Aloha Tem- 
ple, Scottish Rite Cathedral, Honolulu, 
T.H., on May 8, 1959, entitled “Preach 
the Story of Freedom.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is my good fortune to be the first Im- 
perial Potentate of the Shrine North 
America to visit the magnificent’50th State 
of the United Statés. Your star in our flag 
is one that many of us have longed for 
many years. It will, I am sure, shine with 
brilliance in the years that lie ahead, as 
the people of Hawaii shone with brilliance 
in the years that followed the infamous 
attack on Pearl Harbor 18 years ago. We 
are proud that at last you are to have 
equality of statehood and we all know that 
Hawaii will live up to its responsibilities 
in the firmament of our Union. 

I bring you the greetings and the good 
wishes of 165 temples of the Ancient Arabic 
Order of Nobles of the Mystic Shrine and 
their 830,000 nobles. From Canada, from 
Mexico, from the Canal Zone, and from the 
mainland, they all wish you well. 

There has been a strong Masonic tie be- 
tween th United States and Hawaii since 
the New England missionaries came to what 
were then called the Sandwich Islands. And 
there has been a strong bond of friendship 
among the nobility since King David Kala- 
kaua became a member of Islam Temple in 
San. Francisco. His death was announced, 
along with that of William J. Florence, one 
of the founders of our fraternity, by Im- 


perial Potentate Sam Briggs at the meeting © 


of the Imperial Council in Omaha, Nebr., 


on June 10, 1892. The ties of Masonic love , 


and Shrine friendship became even greater 
when Imperial Potentate Lou Winsor con- 
stituted Aloha Temple in March of 1901. 
Aloha had been granted its dispensation at 
the imperial council session in Washington 
in 1900. The imperial sir was a fun-loving 
traveler and expressed the thought.that he 
would like to lead the pilgrimage himself. 
And so, on February 25, 1901, the imperial 
train steamed out of the station at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. All across the United States 
more nobles and their ladies joined the train 
until, when it arrived in San Francisco, 
there were more than 200 persons aboard. 

Since that wonderful day, almost every 
imperial potentate has led a pilgrimage to 
this beautiful oasis, and with each passing 
year the Nobles of Aloha have established 
themselves as great hosts in the true mean- 
ing of the Shrine, I am proud, indeed, that 
I have been given the opportunity of visit- 
ing in your tents in the capacity of imperial 
potentate, 
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As my year as leader of our great fraternity 
draws to a close, I look back on many mem- 
orable experiences, but none has given Carrie 
and me more pleasure than this pilgrimage 
to Hawaii. It is hardly possible for an im- 
perial potentate to visit all of the 166 Shrine 
temples of North America in a single year, 
even in this jet age of air travel. However, 
I have visited all sections of North America; 
I have attended meetings of Shrine associa- 
tions; I have talked with the officers and the 
nobility of almost a hundred temples; I have 
talked with grand masters and heads of other 
Masonic bodies in the various jurisdictions; 


and everywhere I have gone there has come. 


to me the plea that I speak forth in the 
name of the Shrine for a more militant Ma- 
sonry that somehow must preserve, or help 
to preserve, those freedoms for which Masons 
in another century sacrificed so dearly. 

I cannot and do not presume to speak for 
Masonry or Masons, for the Shrine, or for 
the Shriners with respect to political affilia- 
tions. I have no desire to do so. But I do 
know that the dearest tenet of Masonic 
thought is freedom, for only if there is true 
freedom can there be true brotherly love, 
which is the pervading force of our fraternity. 

I suppose there is no true definition of 
the word “freedom” as I use it here. Cer- 
tainly freedom is not license. It is not ex- 
emption. Rather, it is, or should be, the 
absence of force by an organized society, 
public or private, against the individual. 
Our Nation was founded, has grown great, 
and can grow greater in direct proportion 
to the freedom of the individual to think 
and do as he pleases 80 long as no other 
individual is harmed in the process. 

A few weeks ago I heard US. Senator 
EverETT DirKSEN, of Illinois, observe that it 
was from his Masonic lodge that he acquired 
the fundamental principles that the hope 
of the universe reposes in the individual, 
with his integrity, his peace of mind, and 
his dignity. ‘ 

Our forefathers gave us our present way 
of life, for which they gave their blood, their 
fortunes, and their lives, that they and we, 
their posterity, might live in liberty. And 
to a large extent this way of life is what it 
is because it was conceived by men who, for 
the most part, had taken their solemn obli- 
gations of Masonry. It is a fact that most 
of the men who signed the Declaration of 
Independence were master Masons. It is a 
fact that most of the men who signed the 
Constitution of the United States were 
Freemasons. If we are worthy of our herit- 
age, we must stand up and be counted. We 
must either accept the invasion of the creep- 
ing cancer of socialism into our moral, social, 
and economic conscience or we must be pre- 
pared to repel it as we would any physical 
invaders who may seek to dominate the 
world. Make no mistake about it, we can 
be invaded and conquered mentally, perhaps, 
more easily than we can be invaded and con- 
quered physically. 

For example, a prominent American edu- 
cator has just published the results of a care- 
ful study of 11 widely used high school text- 
books in American history. The study re- 
veals shocking facts of distorted teachings 
which are of concern not only to parents of 
school-age children but to every American. 
Unless interested parents, teachers and other 
citizens get busy and halt teachings which 
tend to undermine American institutions in 
the minds of our children, and replace them 
with ‘teachings which create a wholesome 
respect for basic American principles, man- 
kind’s greatest blessing—individual free- 
dom—cannot possibly survive. If we lose 
freedom in America, the world will be beset 
with another dark age. 

_'There has never been a guarantee that our 
marvelous American governmental and eéco- 
nomic system would be handed, intact and 
thriving, from one generation to another 
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automatically. The great truths are not 
automatically adopted and the great virtues 
are not automatically instilled into each new 
generation. History proves over and over 
again that fundamental principles do not 
live on from one generation to the next un- 
less they are clearly understood, cherished, 
and constantly vitalized. 

Teachers and school administrators in 
every section of the Nation have stated that 
they cannot readily find textbooks which 
would create in the hearts and minds of 
their high school pupils a vigorous pride in 
their Nation’s history, a respect for and 


loyalty to its ideals, principles, and institu- | 


tions. Some of the present textbooks used 
in our public schools present George Wash- 
ington as a rich aristocrat who had no use 
for people; the framers of the United States 
Constitution as a group of selfish, wealthy 
men who wanted to keep the common people 
forever lowly and powerless; discount pa- 
triotism as stuffy and old hat, and imply 
that business and industry under our private 
enterprise system are enemies of the people. 
This, of course, is playing right into the 
hands of the Communists. It’s playing into 
their hands because they have a hand in 
writing our textbooks, or inspiring the 
writers who do write them. 

Communism has infiltrated our religious 
organizations. Proof of that is found in the 
fact that a prominent national church group 
is currently urging that the U.S. Government 
recognize Red China and that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment do what it can to elect Red China 
to the United Nations and to_ repudiate 
Chang Kai-shek, our ally. Why any religious 
organization would embrace communism is 
beyond my comprehension unless that reli- 
gious organization is dominated by com- 
munism, for communism decrees that reli- 
gion is an opiate of the people and must be 
exterminated, everywhere before communism 
is safe anywhere. Yet, here is a religious 
organization doing what ‘t can to give com- 
munism a respectable plece in world affairs. 

It would indeed be a travesty if we should 
forsake the principles of our masonic found- 
ing fathers to accept a philosophy so alien 
to that for which they bled and died. If 
and when this shall come to pass, free- 
masonry and the Shrine will be the first to 
be abolished, just as it is always the first 
to be abolished by any dictator or group of 
dictators. Errant judges and legislators may 
change the law to suit their whims, but so 
long as the soul of freemasonry and the 
Shrine shall live, we must and shall continue 
to preach the story of freedom. 

This is the message I bring to you in this 
new 50th State, as you prepare to accept the 
responsibilities which are a part of the privi- 
lege of sisterhood in the Union of States. 
You may say it is a personal message, and 
in a way it is. But ft is more than that. It 
is, I believe, the composite thinking of most 
of the Shriners and freemasons with whom 
I come in Contact. 

You know the Shrine is a great organiza- 
tion, and well it should be for the men who 
are Shriners have three times passed the 
tests of their masonic brethren. It has been 
said that,the Shrine is the playground of 
masonry, and perhaps in a way it is, for 
Shriners are forever seeking and creating 
happiness for themselves and those around 
them. James McGee, who was the 26th 
Shrimer created, said that the Shrine was 
formed as 4 sort of “relax” from the more 
arduous and difficult practice of freemasonry. 
And no doubt, through the years, there are 

“some who have been frivolous in their search 
for, shall we say, freedom of spirit. But there 
runs a spiritual quality through the Shrine 


that manifests itself in brotherly love, 


charity and a profound belief in the father- 
hood of God. 

It is said that in our hospitals for crip- 
pled children, the Shrine found its soul. Cer- 


, 
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tainly our hospitals, with which you are all 
conversant because you have one here in 
Honolulu, is a great philanthropy. They led 
the way in the Western World in seeing 
that something was done for little children 
who were threatened with a life of misery. 
But the Shrine is more than the hospitals. 
It is the ultimate expression on this earth 
of the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. 


Unemployment Picture in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that, although the unemployment 
picture across the Nation is brightening 
somewhat, there is still meed for con- 
structive action to create work for those 
who unfortunately still remain jobless. 

In Wisconsin, for example, we still 
have somewhat over 40,000 unemployed. 
Although this represents 15,000 less dur- 
ing May than in the previous month— 
and 39,000 less than a year ago—the 
situation still needs improvement. Ac- 
cording to our Wisconsin State Employ- 
ment Service, the employment gains 
during May were general throughout in- 
dustry. Increased production schedules, 
new contracts, plus usual seasonal fac- 
tors, increased employment in the manu- 
facturing of transportation equipment, 
nonelectrical machinery, and food; as 
well as in construction, transportation 
services, and other fields. 

To help alleviate the critical economic 
problems faced by our unemployed, our 
State legislature has enacted a new law 
to extend the maximum coverage for 
compensation from 26% weeks to 34 
weeks as well as to provide for adjust- 
ment in top weekly benefits. In making 
these improvements in our unemploy- 
ment compensation program, Wisconsin 
is continuing its fine record of work in 
this field—since, in 1932, it acted as a 
pioneer by being the first State to enact 
an unemployment compensation law. 

We recognize, of course, that even 
these improvements will not meet the 
needs of all our jobless. However, it 
marks improvement in the situation. 

We recall, of course, that the Presi- 
dent has again and again recommended 
constructive action by the States to ex- 
tend periods for which jobless would be 
eligible for unemployment compensa- 
tion; as well as—where possible—to in- 
crease the amount of benefits to lessen 
the economic hardships for the unem- 
ployed workers and their families. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
printed in: the Appendix of the Recorp 
a brief summary of the main changes in 
Wisconsin’s unemployment compensa- 
tion program to help meet the needs of 
our jobless, received from Paul A. Rau- 
shenbush, director of the Unemployment 
Compensation Department of the In- 
dustrial Commission of Wisconsin, 
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There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A number of States have made notable 
improvements in their State unemployment 
compensation programs this year. We're 
happy to join that group. 

Here’s a rough summary of Wisconsin’s 
main unemployment compensation changes, 
which were recommended by our joint labor- 
management advisory committee, passed 
unanimously by both houses, and signed by 
Governor Nelson on June 2. 

(1) Weekly benefit ceiling: Starting with 
new benefit determinations issued after De- 
cember 31, 1959, the law’s top weekly benefit 
rate will be adjusted, at 6-month intervals, 
to about 52% percent of Wisconsin’s gross 
statewide average weekly wage for covered 
work (in the year ended € months earlier). 

Wisconsin thus joins Kansas, Utah, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, and Vermont. 

(2) Starting with new benefit determina- 
tions issued after June 7, 1959: 

(a) Qualifying work: The 14 workweeks 
now required to qualify will be increased to 
18 workweeks. 

(b) Maximum duration: Wisconsin’s new 
top duration will be 34 benefit weeks, based 
on 45 workweeks (instead of 2614, based on 
38). 





The Texas Zeitung-Chronicle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the New Braunfels (Tex.) Zeitung- 
Chronicle has been published since 1852, 
first as a German-language newspaper, 
and later in English. My good friend, 
Mr. Frederic Oheim, has been managing 
editor of this fine newspaper since 1941; 
and under his editorship the original 
Zeitung has prospered and expanded, 
and has merged with two English lan- 
guage papers. 

The people of New Braunfels, San 
Marcos, and Fredericksburg have played 
a great role in Texas history, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The Zeitung-Chronicle has told 
their story for more than 100 years. It 
is a story of a whole people’s pride, deter- 
mination, and industry. 

Mr. President, I ask uhanimous con- 
sent that an article on the history of 
this newspaper, appearing in a recent 
issue of the Zeitung-Chronicle, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no -objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

CoLorrun ZeEerrunc-CHRONICLE History Br- 
GAN IN 1845 as PEOPLES “PROJECT 

The long and colorful history of the Zeit- 
ung-Chronicle, one of the oldest businesses 
in New Braunfels, goes back to November 12, 
1852. The paper in those early days was 
known as the Zeitung and was printed entire- 
ly German, 

The citizens of New Braunfels recognized 
the need for a newspaper soon after the town 
was founded in 1845. But it wasn’t until 
1851 that a group of townspeople began ne- 
gotiating with George Dietz, a former assist- 
ant editor of the New York Staats-Zeitung 
who was in Fredericksburg at the time, to 
run the paper. Dietz refused the editorship 
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and the local group hired a San Antonio 
man, a Mr. Lackmann, for the position. 
However, Lackmann died before equipment 
could be purchased. 

A mass meeting of the citizens was held in 
1852 and Ferdinand Lindheimer was chosen 
editor out ofa list of three candidates. 
Money for equipment was raised by public 
subscription. Each subscriber received a cer- 
tificate of partnership. 

By July 1853, Lindheimer had bought up 
all the partners’ shares except one, that of a 
G. M. Ross. Soon thereafter Lindheimer ob- 
tained Ross’ lone share and became sole 
owner. 

Karl Jonas Ludwig Almquist, famous 
Swedish author, was Lindheimer’s assistant 
during the first years of the Zeitung. Alm- 
quist had been forced to flee Sweden as a re- 
sult of his political escapades. He lived in 
New Braunfels under the name of Gustavi. 

Lindheimer, who had achieved a consider- 
able reputation as a botanist in Texas, had 
no practical knowledge of printing. Since 
there were no German printers in the colony, 
help had to be trained on the spot. First 
printer of the Zeitung was probably David 
Feick, a relative “of Lindheimer’s. Lind- 
heimer’s sons also helped print the paper. 

The Zeitung was able to publish during the 
Civil War without missing an issue, even 
though paper was unobtainable and help 
was lost by the needs of the Army. Some of 
the issues had to be printed on butcherpaper, 
wallpaper, and even on tissue paper. 

The Zeitung was unpopular with the Ger- 
man people in Texas-during the war years 
because the people were strongly antislavery 
and pro-Union. Lindheimer published a 
paper that was loyal to the Confederacy. 

August 16, 1872, marked.the date of the 
last issue of the Zeitung edited by Lind- 
heimer. Anselm Eiband was the next owner 
and publisher, and edited the paper with 
great ability until his death. 

Eiband was known for his brilliant mind 
and his vivid and colorful language. He 
could express himself in words that were 
understandable by everyone. Eiband rarely 
wrote his editorials and articles before set- 
ting them, by hand, into type. He would 
compose directly into type, making up the 
stories as he went. 

Ernest Koebig succeeded Eiband. He 
also served as county judge, founded the 
Seguiner Wachter and the Seguiner Zeitung, 
instaHed a steam engine to run the press, 
and in general took an interest in everything 
that was happening in the community. 

Julius Halm and A. G. Startz succeeded 
Eiband, with Ludolph Lafrentz as editor. 
In the last decade of the 19th century Capt. 
Julius Giesecke, McEver Church, and Eugen 
Kailer were members of the Zeitung Pub- 
lishing Co. Giesecke was business manager, 
Church, a Scot, was the foreman, and Kailer 
was editor. 

Church sold his interest in the Zeitung to 
Giesecke, and in 1899 G. F. Oheim bought 
Kailer out and assumed the editorship of the 
Zeitung. Ben F. Nebergall, shop foreman, 
after Church’s retirement, entered the part- 
nership soon thereafter. 

Frederic Oheim grew up in the shop and 
Office of the Zeitung and became editor in 
1941 at the illness of his father, G. F. Oheim. 
Alfred Jung became associated with the paper 
in May 1948 as assistant editor and con- 
tinued as such until his death in the mid- 
1950's. ‘ 

G. F. Oheim died in 1947 and B. F. 
Nebergall in 1948. Frederic Oheim then be- 
came the sole owner of the Zeitung Pub- 
lishing Co. Mrs. Lottie Miller, daughter of 
B. F. Nebergall, assisted in the publication 
of the paper and the operation of the com- 
mercial job printing. 

Frederic Oheim and his staff-put out the 
Comal County Chronicle once a week, in 
addition to the German-language Zeitung. 
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The Zeitung and the Chronicle were merged 
into one weekly paper in 1952, and was 
known as the Zeitung-Chronicle. The 
paper had an English section, which was 
Roger Nuhn’s responsibility. The Zeitung- 
Chronicle became more and more of an 
English-speaking paper, until the time the 
Zeitung-Chronicle merged with the Herald 
Publishing Co. in November 1957. The 
Herald, which had been published twice 
weekly, began to appear only once a week. 
The Zeitung-Chronicle appeared on Friday, 
completely omitting the German section. 

Mrs. Charles Scruggs is today the pub- 
lisher of the Herald Publishing Co. and 
Claude Scruggs, her son, is the business 
manager. Managing editor is Frederic 
Oheim, and Roger Nuhn is news editor, 
Marjorie Cook, women’s page editor, has 
been with the original Herald for 8 years. 
Mrs. Lottie Miller is the society editor. 
Charles Sebesta is the advertising manager 
and office manager is Christine Keel. 

The backshop is headed by Max Murphey, 
who has long been with the Herald. Eddie 
Nuckols and Leonard Fikac are two printers 
who were originally with the Herald. Sonny 
Kanz, Roland K., Gisbert Schaefer, and Al 
Brandt, Jr., were with the original Zeitung- 
Chronicle. 





The Public Defender’s Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
the Senate took constructive, expedi- 
tious action by passing the Senate bill 
895, known as the public defender’s bill. 

As my colleagues will recall, this 
measure, if enacted, would provide that 
persons accused of a crime, but not able 
to afford counsel, would have an at- 
torney appointed by the court. The 
lawyer’s fees, too, would be determined 
and paid by the court within statutory 
limitations. 

We recognize, of course, that under the 
Constitution every citizen deserves equal 
rights and protection. Justice should 
not—must not—depend upon whether 
an individual accused of a crime is rich 
or poor. 

Currently, the bill is pending before 
the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives. I hope that the 
House committee will take expeditious 
action on the bill—which I was pleased 
to sponsor. 

Today I received from Bernard J. Han- 
kin, secretary of the Milwaukee Bar As- 
sociation, a letter stating the endorse- 
ment by the executive committee of the 
public defender’s bill. Likewise, I was 
pleased to receive a telegram from 
George A. Haberman, president of the 
Wisconsin State AFL-CIO, representing 
a membership in excess of 280,000, fa- 
voring the prineiple of the public de- 
fender’s bill. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
the letter and the telegram printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 


-in the Recorp, as follows: 
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MILWAUKEE Bar ASSOCIATION, 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 3, 1959. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR WILEY: The executive com- 
mittee of the Milwaukee Bar Association has 
voted to endorse a public defender bill which . 
would provide for payment to an attorney 
appointed by a Federal court to defend an 
indigent person. 
We believe that such legislation is long 
overdue. 
Respectfully yours, 
BERNARD J. HANKIN, “ 
Secretary. 





Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
The executive board of the Wisconsin 
State AFL-CIO, representing labor unions in’ 
the State of Wisconsin having a total mem- 
bership in excess of 280,000, unanimously 
favor the principle contained in bills S. 895, 
H.R. 4185, and H.R. 4609. We urge favorable 
action on them. 
WISscONSIN STATE AFL-CIO. 
GerorGE A. HABERMAN, 
President. 
GEORGE W. HALL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





“Why Can’t United States Try 
Lynchets ?” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. PRO Mr. President, the 
Milwaukee Journal has called for action 
by the Attorney General and by the Con- 
gress in the Mack Charles Parker lynch- 


-ing case, in an unusually hard-hitting 


and forthright editorial. I  whole- 
heartedly support the sentiments ex- 
pressed in this editorial, and I commend 
a reading of it to my colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objectien, the editorial 
was ordered printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, June 3, 1959] 
Wuy Can’t Unrrep STATES TRY LYNCHERS? 


Justice is slow in Mississippi, as shown by 
the fact that the State won’t move against 
suspects in the lynching of Mack Charles 
Parker until November. And there is reason 
to wonder whether justice is possible at all. 

The judge who was to have tried Parker 
on a charge of rape and who will call the 
grand jury to hear evidence against his al- 
leged lynchers said the other day: “When I 
heard he [Parker] was taken. I thought 
this—if that woman had been a member of 
my family, they wouldn’t have to look very 
far to discover who took him.” 

The prosecutor is seeking~reelection. If 
reelected, he will present the State’s case 
when the lynchers are tried. He says: “If 
people here ask me if I would prosecute this 
case enthusiastically, I tell them, ‘Hell, no.’” 

The Attorney General of the United States 
says that there is no Federal law violation 
in the Parker case. He can get some legal 
argument on that. The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch recalls an article in the Washing- 
ton University Law Quarterly in 1943 titied 
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“The Federal Civil Right ‘Not To Be 
Lynched.’” It was written by the Chief of 
the Justice Department’s Civil Rights Sec- 
tion, Victor W. Rotnem. Rotnem recalled 
section 19 of the U.S. Criminal Code, which 
reads: 

“If two or more persons conspire to injure, 
oppress, threaten, or intimidate any citizen 
in the free exercise or enjoyment of any 
right or privilege secured to him by the Con- 
stitution or laws of the United States, or be- 
cause of his having exercised the same, or if 
two or more persons go in disguise upon the 
highway, or on the premises of another, 
with intent to prevent or hinder his free 
exercise or enjoyment of any right or privi- 
lege so secured, they shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 and imprisoned not more than 
10 years, and shall moreover be thereafter 
ineligible to any office or place of honor, 
profit, or trust created by the Constitution 
or laws of the United States.” 

Parkér was deprived of his right to justice 
under the law, to his right to a free trial. 
Some lawyers contend that the above code 
extract is applicable to lynching cases. If 
Mississippi does not act properly in the 
Parker case, perhaps the United States can. 
It’s worth trying. 

Meanwhile, how about adoption of a clear- 
cut, Federal antilynching law? 





The Mutual Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor and 
a column by Mr. William S. White com- 
menting on this year’s mutual security 
debate. 

There being no.objection, the editorial 
and the column were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr, FuLseRicHtT’s LOAN LETTER 


Senator Funpricut is currently in the 
strange position of having to plead with the 
President to support a bill which would ac- 
complish much that, Mr. Eisenhower set out 
to do in 1957 when he created the foreign 
aid development loan fund. The head of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
written to the White House urgently seeking 
the President’s backing. 

We hope that the President’s answer to 
this letter will be full and firm support for 
his friendly opponent, Mr. FuLsricnr. 

In 1957 Mr. Eisenhower spoke eloquently of 
the need for a loan fund from which develop- 
ing nations could borrow to facilitate basic 
construction. In 1958, his administration 
continued to push this concept, saying that 
the fund should be managed on a long-term 
basis—for “at least 5 years, possibly even 
more” with capital of a billion dollars a year. 

This bold and sensible policy was followed 
in a period when the Congress was whacking 
away at the program. Now, when a rescue 
committee from across the Senate aisle has 
stepped in to push essentially the same plan, 
Mr. FULBRIGHT’s $1.5-a-year, 5-year guaran-~ 
tee of funds for foreign loans, the executive 
branch is found backing its own baby with 
apparent timidity. 

Such timidity seems unwarranted, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT’s tendered assistance passes the 
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administration’s new inflation test. (None 
of the billions made available has to be spent 
if not needed.) It also passes the new 
handwriting on the wall, test which Senator 
MANSFIELD has offered as the temper of the 
electorate; namely that foreign aid should 
be in the form of loans rather than gifts. 
And finally it offers Mr. Eisenhower, as presi- 
dent of the world’s largest savings and loan 
company, the authority to compete as he 
wants with the long-term, low-interest loans 
offered by Mr. Khrushchev’s bank. 

That, surely, is reason enough for the Pres- 
ident to back Mr. FULBRIGHT’s backing of the 
President. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, June 
1, 1959] 
THE STRUGGLE OvER ForREIGN AID—LONG- 

TERM AND YEAR-TO-YEAR PLANS DIVIDE 

CAPITOL AND ADMINISTRATION 


(By William S. White) 


Amazing is the word for the situation of 
cross-currents in which the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s $3.9 billion foreign aid pro- 
gram has been placed—partly by the ad- 
ministration itself. 

Two internal struggles are going on, one 
in Congress and one downtown, as to the 
whole direction foreign aid ought to take 
hereafter. 

In Congress, many of those most expert 
in foreign affairs, in both parties, are trying 
to put économic assistance on a long-term 
revolving fund basis. They want to do this 
by greatly increasing—in some cases by 
doubling—the money that will go into the 
repayable loan fund. 

Incidentally they also want to reduce mil- 
itary aid somewhat. Particularly, they 
would like to cut it down in little countries 
where jet planes are really not so needed, 
or so useful, as irrigation systems and better 
roads. 

Their real and basic purpose, in a word, 
is to set up a nonhandout kind of eco- 
nomic aid with a 5-year authorization. This 
would mean that other countries could plan 
on construction schemes in the only way 
many can be sensibly planned upon—over a 
period of years. 

As it stands, assistance is on a year-to-year 
schedule. It is possible to begin a‘big dam 
in a small republic, but it is not neces- 
sarily possible to finish it. The country con- 
cerned cannot be absolutely certain that the 
aid permitting such a start in one year will be 
forthcoming for the next year. 

But this basic purpose has run into com- 
plications beyond ready belief. The ad- 
ministration is described as being opposed 
to enlarging the repayable loan fund beyond 
the $700 million asked for it by the Budget 
Bureau. And this is the state of affairs, 
even though the President himself 2 years 
ago was asking just such an enlargement— 
and for 5 years. 

But though the administration is taking 
this line, the facts underneath are these: 
A very important part of the administra- 
tion, the State Department, is quietly for, 
and not against, such an enlargement. Thus 
it comes down to this: The administration 
here really means the Budget Bureau and 
the Treasury Department. The function of 
thesé agencies is to try to keep the books 
balanced—and never mind what they may 
say in Pakistan or Peru. 

Where the White House itself actually 
stands cannot be known until the Presi- 
dent speaks up with unmistakable plain- 
ness. He is being asked to do that by the 
chief Senate Democratic foreign policy 
spokesman, Senator Fuusricnt of Arkansas. 
Certain Senate Republicans are urging Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT on, although understandably 
they do not care to take an open lead with 
him. . 

Even this, however, is not the end of a tale 
of complications compounded. For even as- 
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suming that FuLpricnt and company at last 
bring the true administration, the President 
himself, onto their side, there will be yet 
more trouble. 

This trouble is in-built in Congress itself. 
For a 5-year authorization program would 
bypass the powerful Appropriations Commit- 
tees of Congress. Heretofore, these have had 
the final word on money every year. It 
might be possible to coax the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee to go along. It 
would be profoundly difficult, however, to 
persuade the House committee to do so. 

If foreign aid is to be reformed in a busi- 
nesslike way, the President will have to join 
his bipartisan foreign policy backers in Con- 
gress to overcome the Treasury-Budget al- 
liance downtown and the Appropriations 
Committee alliance on Capitol Hill. 

Lacking some such reform, foreign aid it- 
self will surely die within a few years in the 
face of growing national and congressional 
boredom and dissatisfaction with the old 
model, 





Operation Brainpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Ex-Students’ Association - of 
the University of Texas—known as the 
Texas Exes—has undertaken an ex- 
tremely promising program in behalf of 
the university. It is called Operation 
Brainpower. Its goal is to recruit for 
the university some of the best young 
minds being graduated from Texas high 
schools. 

Mr. Ed Schutze, president of the 
Dallas Texas Exes Club, originated the 
plan that grew-into Operation Brain- 
power. He brought a group of univer- 
sity officials to Dallas, to explain the 
benefits the university could offer top 
students. Since then, the State organi- 
zation, with Ed Schutze as chairman, 
has undertaken a recruitment program 
to finance appearances by university 
teachers and administrators before 
student groups throughout the State. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle entitled “Operation Brainpower,” 
from the Alcalde, the university alumni 
magazine, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. The article details the 
progress of this commendable program. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OPERATION BRAINPOWER 

With all the zeal and ambition of sales- 
men, and indeed they might be called such, 
the three officials mounted the stage in the 
Beaumont High School auditorium to ex- 
pound upon their product. 

The customers on this warm March 24 
evening had a hard eye open for factors 
which would help them to choose a future 
academic home, They represented the top 25 
percent of the high school students in the 
Beaumont area, and they wanted to hear 
what these men had to say about scholar- 
ship and its achievement at the University 
of Texas. 

Through a unique plan made possible by 
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the Ex-Students’ Association, the three uni- 
versity officials were there for just that 
purpose. 

“When you come to’the university you are 
moving in fast company,” began Registrar 
Byron Shipp. The university is looking for 
good students, he said, pointing out that 121 
members of the present university freshman 
class are former high school valedictorians. 
Registrar Shipp went on to explain admis- 
sion requirements. 

Arthur Cory, assistant dean of the college 
of arts and sciences, explained next univers- 
ity advisory and curriculum systems, telling 
the group that prospective students should 
not be alarmed by the idea of getting lost at 
a big university—‘we have too much help 
for you.” 

Carl Bredt associate dean of student life, 
described briefly the multitude of non- 
academic services offered by the university 
and the various organizations on the pe- 
ripheries of the campus. 

The showing of the color and sound motion 
picture, “Gone To Texas,” produced espe- 
cially for this program, completed the orien- 
tation. 

Accompanied by parents, the talented 
juniors and seniors with the aid of Beau- 
mont Exes, then split into special-interest 
groups to fire specific questions at the three 
men from the university. 

Thus went the 23d session of operation 
brainpower—a program whereby members of 
the Ex-Students’ Association make it pos- 
sible for officials to spread before local honor 
students the wares of the university. 

Interesting students in coming to the uni- 
versity is not a new project for alumni. For 
years, Texas Exes have toiled faithfully in 
helping the coaching staff recruit top ath- 
letic talent for Longhorn teams. At the 
same time, university alumni watched in 
frustration while the country’s leading pri- 
vate schools “raided” the State’s high schools 
in search of superior brains. The university, 
hamstrung by a Texas law which prohibits 
the use of tax funds to recruit students for 
any State schoel, was helpless to do anything 
about it. 

The Ex-Students’ Association, as an inde- 
pendent organization supported by alumni 
dues, faced no such restrictions. In May 
1957, months before sputnik aroused popular 
interest in education, one alumnus decided 
the time had come for the alumni to start 
recruiting brains/as well as brawn. 

He was Ed Schutze, B.S. in chemical engi- 
neering, 1948, president of the Dallas, Tex., 
Exes Club. With his club as sponsor, he 
invited a team of university officials to come 
to Dallas and explain the benefits offered by 
the university to the area’s best high school 
students. 

The meeting proved so successful (not only 
did prospective students show a great deal 
of interest, but more than half of the 150 
who attended eventually came to the uni- 
versity) that Jack Maguire, executive di- 
rector of the Ex-Students’ Association, with 
Schutze, set into motion a statewide pro- 
gram of similar meetings. Schutze subse- 
quently was named chairman of the State 
Operation Brainpower committee. 

During 1958, $1,00 was set aside from the 
associations’ budget for financing the travel 
and housing expenses of officials making Op- 
eration Brainpower trips. Interest of Exes, 
students, and local school officials proved to 
be so great that initial and subsequent allot- 
ments have proven inadequate. 

Members of the University Students’ Asso- 
ciation formed a supporting committee un- 
der the chairmanship of Secretary Majorie 
Menefee. With Miss Menefee’s spirited, “We 
only wish we could hurry progress up,” the 
undergraduates, among other projects 
started publication of a handbook for pros- 
pective students. They also set up work- 
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shops for instruction of fellow students who 
accompanied administrative officials on 
brainpower trips 

What have been the results of Operation 
Brainpower during its 2 years of existence? 
Well, for one, the number of high school 
valedictorians entering the university rose 
from 88 in 1957 to 121 in 1958, an alltime 
high. Likewise, Registrar Shipp reported 
that 80 percent of last September’s entering 
freshmen were in the top half of their grad- 
uating |class, another record. While the 
sharp increase in enrollment of top students 
may not have been entirely a result of Op- 
eration Brainpower, there are few who would 
deny that it was a powerful motivating force 
in the increase of academic excellence. 

To accommodate this brighter set the 
university: 

Set up a junior fellows program for the 
top 25 freshmen. However, there were so 
many candidates that selection was post- 
poned until January of this year to allow 
more time for interviews and the acid test of 
first-semester grades. 

Doubled the usual number in accepting 
250 entering freshmen for plan II, the liberal 
arts program for students selected_from the 
top quarter of their high school classes. 

Gave 555 semester hours’ credit to fresh- 
men passing new advanced placement exam- 
inations in German, college algebra, trigo- 
nometry, chemistry and English. 

So many local Texas Exes Clubs, the groups 
that sponsor and coordinate the meetings, 
have requested Operation Brainpower teams 
for visits to their communities that many 
have had to be turned down—the lack of 
funds being the main deterrent. 

In April the Operation Brainpower pro- 
gram was reevaluated and adjusted to handle 
a demand which appears will increase with 
the growing awareness of higher education 
on the part of Texas Exes and the public in 
general. 

Beginning next fall, Operation Brainpower 
sessions will be centered in from 8 to 12 
of the larger populatiof& centers in Texas. 
Meetings will be scheduled far in advance in 
cities like Dallas, Houston, San Antonio, 
Beaumont, Corpus Christi, Tyler, Amarillo, 
San Angelo, and others. High school stu-- 
dents from the surrounding areas will be in- 
vited to come in to these centers. 

In each case, the local Texas Exes Club 
will host the meeting, get out invitations 
to the area high schools, plan the program 
and arrange for refreshments. 

To each of the meetings will go an Opera- 
tion Brainpower team from Austin, its ex- 
penses paid by the Ex-Students’ Association. 
Teams will include at least one representa- 
tive of the university administration, a 
representative of the office of the dean of 
student services, an academic dean and two 
or three students. 

“We are particularly hopeful that univer- 
sity students can attend each Operation 
Brainpower session in 1959-60,” Chairman 
Schutze said. “This year, campus leaders 
have proved very effective in these visits to 
high schools. They can talk the language 
of the students better than anyone else.” 

Said the Dallas Morning News about Op- 
eration Brainpower: “It will be a good thing 
for the University of Texas. It is likely to 
turn out to be a good thing for higher 
education everywhere. It will, if the move- 
ment catches fire, that is, if higher educa- 
tional institutions generally follow the lead 
of the big State institution. In a few years 
it could turn out to be the most revolution- 
ary development in modern education. 

“I will be an odd sort of revolution. It 
will consist of rediscovering the real purpose 
of higher education—both publicly and pri- 
vately supported * * *. The new movement 
toward emphasis on brainpower can bring 
& sweeping reform that will give us a much 
sounder educational system.” c 
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Reading, Writing, and Television 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Reading, Writing, and Tele- 
vision,” written by David C. Stewart, 
and published in Harper’s magazine for 
June, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

READING, WRITING, AND TELEVISION 
(BY David C. Stewart) 


A young woman telephones her thanks for 
help in getting a job as a waitress; an errand 
boy calls with the glad news that he has’ been 
promoted to grocery clerk, and a carpenter 
to say that he has been able to take on a 
contracting job. 

Testimonials like these are pouring in— 
not to an employment service or vocational 
guidance expert—but to an educational TV 
station, WKNO in Memphis. Two years ago 
WENO embarked on the pioneering task of 
using the video screen to teach illiterates to 
read and write. Since then, an estimated 
2,000 adults have attained what is known as 
“functional literacy”—roughly equivalent to 
the fourth grade of school, which is enough 
to meet the ordinary demands of life. To 
achieve this level, each pupil spent some 350 
hours in study, divided between half-hour 
TV lessons given three times a week and 
homework supervised by volunteers at cen- 
ters set up in schools and libraries as part 
of the program. 

The idea of combating illiteracy by TV was 


originated by Keith Nighbert, WKNO’s young® 


program director. His inspiration came from 


Dr. Frank C. Laubach, whose methods over 


the past 25 years have been used to teach 
reading to more than 100 million people, 
speaking 287 different languages and dia- 
lects in 94 different countries. Through 
a system known as each one teach one, 
Dr. Laubach has taught reading and writ- 
ing to the people of countries where the 
illiteracy rate is 70 percent, and no more than 
10 percent of the population is sufficiently 
well educated to qualify as teachers, in the 
conventional sense. 

Although illiteracy is generally -considered 
a problem of the underdeveloped nations, 
there are, in fact, an estimated 10 million 
Americans who cannot read and write well 
enough to understand safety signs in a 
factory, follow a recipe in a cook book, or 
serve in the Armed Forces. It was Mr. 
Nighbert’s notion that TV might be_an ideal 
means of reaching them and that the only 
way to prove his point was to go after the 
estimated 57,000 illiterates in the Memphis 
area, 

This proved no small task. People who 
can’t read are seldom anxious to admit it. 
Accordingly WKNO made its appeal obliquely. 
“Do you know someone who cannot read and 
write?” asked announcers on commercial 
radio and TV stations in the arga who co- 
operated in the recruitment drive. News- 
papers published descriptions of the proposed 
course under the heading, “Read This To 
Someone Who Can’t Read.” The word was 
spread further during a literacy week, spon- 
sored by the Memphis Advertising Club. Ap- 
pliance companies and churches donated TV 
sets for the centers (one set,was donated by 
a local boy; Elvis Presley), The Memphis 
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section of the Council of Jewish Women con- 
tributed $1,500 to help launch the project 
and also provided volunteer workers. ~ Per- 
haps most important of all, the progrdm had 
the enthusiastic support and advice of Dr, 
Laubach and his expert staff. His methods 
proved surprisingly adaptable to the TV 
screen, the great difference being, of course, 
that\a single teacher could instruct several 
thousand pupils simultaneously. 


WORDS AND PICTURES’ , 


A former Memphis elementary school 
teacher; Mrs. Pauline Hord, became direetor 
of the TV literacy project. At their own ex- 
pense, she and another local teacher, Miss 
Ruth Knowlton, undertook to train them- 
selves in TV pedagogy and the special learn- 
ing problems of illiterate adults. Their basic 
percepts were supplied by Dr. Laubach whose 
disciples are told: “Cut ‘no’ out of your 
vocabulary. Never ask a student a question 
he cannot answer. Never talk much. Never 
tell him what he alrea@y knows. Talk in a 
low tone of voice. Do not move about nerv- 
ously nor wave your hand or finger.” 

Laubach pupils start out by learning the 
alphabet through a series of reading readi- 
néss charts. The consonants are taught first 
since all but c, g, and s have only one sound. 
The vowels, says Dr. Laubach, are “mad- 
dening chaos”—we-have 8 sounds for a and 
15 ways to pronounce o. 

The chart above shows how the first con- 
sonant, b, is taught. As the TV camera 
moves in for a close shot, the teacher points 
to the picture in the first frame and says, 
“This is a bird with a round body. He is 
reaching for a worm. Say ‘bird.’” The 
teacher pauses for the students’ responses 
and traces thevletter b. ‘Then he points to 
the second frame and says “This looks like a 
bird with a round body. Say ‘bird’.” Then 
he points to the third frame, covering the b, 
and says, “This is the word, ‘bird.’ Say 
‘pird’.” Pointing to the first letter he then 
says, “Bird begins with the sound ‘buh.’ Say 
‘buh’.” The students are asked to repeat 
this sound three times. Then the teacher 
points to the fourth frame and says, “Every 
letter has a sound and also a name. The 
name of this letter is ‘b.’ Say ‘b’.” After 
this has been repeated, there is a short ex- 
planation of capitals and then the teacher 
moves on to the next letter. 


IMPATIENT LEARNERS 


When the alphabet is mastered, the pupils 
are ready for the Laubach reading text, 
Streamlined English, which uses visual asso- 
ciations to teach a vocabulary of 1,100 ‘most 
useful” words. Pictures lead to words, then 
to spelling, and finally to a story. The first 
one starts out: “This is a hill. It is a hill, 
It is Mr. Hill’s hill.” One of the final stories 
goes this way: “After the world war a woman 
went to Washington to watch the soldiers 
come home. But something went wrong 
with her automobile and she had a wreck.” 

WENO followed the first course with a 
more advanced one called, “A Door Opens.” 
These stories dealt with family problems and 
with such fundamentals as food, health, 
clothing, shelter, work, recreation, citizen- 
ship, and moral and spiritual needs, and 
added 320 more words to the students’ read- 
ing vocabulary. By popular demand, arith- 
metic was also included in the second course. 

The televison screen, by its nature, en- 
forces concentration. Its limitation is the 
fact that it cannot allow for individual dif- 
ferences. TV lessons are necessarily scaled 
dewn to the majority pace which may be too 
fast for some and boring for others. WKNO 
found that those who could not keep up 
simply dropped by the wayside. The ma- 
jority were impatient learners, anxious to 
see immediate results but also unwilling to 
be rushed or pressured. Learning slowed 
down seriously if there was a gap of more 
than 48 hours between lessons. 
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As news of the course spread, people came 
from the countryside to stay with Memphis 
relatives for the thrice-weekly lessons. One 
constant viewer was the wife of an illiterate 
man who worked during the lesson periods 
she watched each evening and taught her 
husband when he came off the night shift. 

Heartened by the results of WKNO’s ex- 
periments, TV stations in a dozen other 
cities are currently embarking on literacy 
training programs. To aid them, WKNO has 
now packaged 98 half-hour lessons on film 
which it is offering for sale. 

Of even greater importance may be the 
impetus which the successful WKNO experi- 
ment may give to international efforts to 
extend the frontiers of literacy. From 43 to 
45 percent of the world’s people over 15 years 
old are illiterate. The essence of Dr. Lau- 
bach's method is that it cam be used by 
teachers with very little education them- 
selves; they must, however, be trained in his 
techniques, and his textbooks are indispen- 
sable tools for them. To date progress has 
been slowed by a shortage of teacher-train- 
ers and of materials. To fill these gaps, a 
new center and foundation honoring Dr. 
Laubach is being planned. It will occupy a 
25-acre site near Memphis. The center will 
include TV facilities and a large auditorium 
and will train students and prepare educa- 
tional materials for use throughout the 
world. This is a program which may one 
day rank as a major American contribution 
in helping millions of men and women 
achieve their aspirations for dignity and 
opportunity in modern society. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 100 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD an article appearing 
in the Green Bay (Wis.). Press-Gazette, 
of January 14, 1958, entitled “Pollution 
Problems Elsewhere”: 


POLLUTION PROBLEMS ELSEWHERE 


It is frequently useful for perspective to 
be reminded that public problems that seem 
peculiarly local because of their immediacy 
are actually common to the rest of the world 
and are being fought with difficulty else- 
where also. 

Thus-—our attention was caught recently 
by a report from the Water Pollution Board 
of the New York State Department of 
Health, which might with perfect propriety 
have been issued by our own State Commit- 
tee on Water Pollution, at Madison. 

There, as here, anxious critics have some- 
times seemed unreasonably to demand that 
we miraculously undo in a few years prob- 
lems that were decades, and even centuries, 
in the making. 

“In many instances,” reminded the New 
York authorities, “the problems of water 
pollution in New York State date back to 
the years when settlements were being es- 
tablished and streams were being freely used 
as dumping places for waste products of 
community life. 

“Many of the acute problems we now face 
had their origin well before the turn of the 
century. While the 8 years since the law 
was enacted represent a substantial period 
of time, the period is very short when com-~- 
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pared to the great number of years during 
which the progressive and serious degrada- 
tion of natural waterways took place.’ 

Unsaid, but clearly implied. there, is the 
idea that we cannot reasonably expect to 
resort our streams and our lakes to the 
state of naturalness and chemical purity 
they may have had when the first sturdy 
Dutch colonists peopled New York, or when 
the first bold Frenchmen occupied the Fox 
Valley centuries ago. 

All that is not to say that we ought not 
to proceed as effectively as our circum- 
stances require, and according to the objec- 
tive meaning of the law. 

But we cannot depart from the 20th cen- 
tury, or erase the fact that pollution started 
3 centuries or more ago, that our Wisconsin 
rivers accommodate the industries that are 
the economic bloodstreams of the State and 
that urban communities are not compatible 
with leaping trout and glistening bass. 
Parenthetically, we usually remember in this 
context that when the first Frenchmen met 
the Indian natives in this part of the world, 
the latter passed on a decidedly uncompli- 
mentary description of the odoriferous qual- 
ities of Green Bay. The Fox River then, as 
now, was a tributary. 





Antarctica Is Important to the United 
States and the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the importance of Antarctica to the 
United States and to the entire world, as 
well as the need to secure a long-range 
political settlement in that area, has 
been stressed recently by a number of our 
scholars. Prof. Robert D, Hayton, spe- 
cialist in international law and foreign 
policy at Hunter College in New York, 
has for some time been studying the in- 
terests of the United States and of other 
countries in Antarctica, and is generally 
recognized as one of the top experts on 
legal and political questions ef the polar 
regions. He believes a bold formula 
must be compounded to lead the in- 
terested nations toward some form of 
joint administration in which all par- 
ticipate and all make some sacrifice in 
order to ensure the peaceful utilization of 
this major frontier. He feels strongly 
that it is time for this counrty to estab- 
lish a firm policy, including enunciation 
and active prosecution of U.S. claims if 
necessary, and that we must create with- 
out delay a permanent, integrated na- 
tional program for Antarctic activities of 
the type contemplated in S. 764, the 
Richard E. Byrd Antarctic Commission, 
of which I am a cosponsor, which pro- 
vides for continuity and support of study, 
research and development of programs 
for peaceful uses in science, commerce 
and other activities related to Antarctica, 
and to direct and administer the U.S. 


Antarctic program in the national in-* 


terest. I am hopeful that action can 
soon be taken’on this. I hope that we 
may soon begin hearings on this resolu- 
tion. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD —- APPENDIX 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an adaptation of Dr. Hay- 
ton’s latest article. “Polar Problems and 
International Law—Developments in the 
Antarctic,” published in the American 
Journal of International Law, volume 52, 
No. 4, which discusses the impact of re- 
cent specific and strategic developments 
on legal thinking in the United States 
and abroad. 

There being no objection, the article 


- (was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 


as follows: 


POLAR PROBLEMS AND INTERNATIONAL LAW— 
DEVELOPMENTS IN THE ANTARCTIC 


On March 11, 1957, at the age of 68, Rear 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd died. His name was 
for many virtually synonymous with polar 
exploration. An era died with him. In 1955 
Admiral Byrd had b@en named top policy 
officer within the Defense Establishment on 
Antarctic matters. Rear Adm. George Dufek 
succeeded him as officer in charge, U.S. Ant- 
arctic projects, inheriting the Byrd staff and 
mantle and the job. 

In the early post-World War II period 
Byrd himself helped terminate the era he 
personified, that is, the primacy of the pri- 
vate and semiprivate professional explorer 
who penetrated a virgin and unearthly vast- 
ness of sea, ice, mountains, and snow desert 
with a patriotic but also a deeply personal, 
almost proprietary interest. Today expedi- 
tions are offical projects with multiple ob- 
jectives. The operations mounted by the 
United States in recent years are of unprece- 
dented scale and scope. In addition to scien- 
tific observations and basic explorations, 
tests of special equipment and supplies are 
made; valuable training is afforded officers, 
crews, and troop units. Since the first flights 
to Antarctic airfields from terrain outside the 
region—in this case Christchurch, New Zea- 
land—were completed in 1956 by Navy planes 
and later by Air Force Globemasters, the 
“season” has been extended up to 3 months 
by making bases available long before ships 
can approach through the ice, 

The basic stimulus for the stepped-up ac- 
tivity in Antarctica since 1955 was the prep- 
arations for and the conduct of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. Technically, a co- 
operative, nongovernmental effort on the 
part of the various national members of the 
International Council of Scientific Unions, 
the IGY received much publicity and con- 
siderable official support. Nothing approach- 
ing the number and breadth of projects 
scheduled for completion by the end of 1958 
had ever been attempted previously, Twelve 
nations cooperated in the Antarctic and sub- 
Antarctic observations and tests for the IGY. 
Partly because the projects were scientist- 
designed and partly because there exists a 
gentleman’s agreement that all activities 
during the 18-month IGY were to be re- 
garded as nonpolitical (that is, without merit 
in making territorial or other claims), the 
international cooperation has been outstand- 
ing among all participants, including the 
Russians. 

In April 1958, the Department of State 
announced it was conducting diplomatic 
conversations with the interested nations 
concerning an extension of the scientific co- 
operation beyond the International Geo- 
physical Year. The International Council of 
Scientific Unions, after an exploratory meet- 
ing in Stockholm in September 1957, created 
a special committee on Antarctic research 
(SCAR) which met in The Hague in February 
1959, to discuss specifically post-IGY work. 
It was first announced in January 1959, that 
the United States would for certain continue 
its scientific operations in the Antarctic past 
the IGY’s December 31 termination date. 





June 5 


Four of the seven U:S. stations were selected 
for continued observations. Operation Deep 
Freeze as Deep Freeze IV, under the com- 
mand of Admiral Dufek, the Defense Depart- 
ment, and the Navy, continued the support 
of the post-IGY program. Coordination was 
continued with a number of Federal depart- 
ments and agencies having interests in the 
region or in the results of the operations the 
National Science Foundation took on the 
task of mounting the scientific research pro- 
grams. The Soviet Union, operating several 
stations, remained in Antarctica. Australia 
and the United States jointly announced 
agreement to cooperate in the maintenance 
of the Wilkes Station. The Weddell Sea Base 
and Ellsworth Station have been assigned on 
the same basis to the Argentines. 

On February 11, 1959, British Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan announced, during a 
visit to Australia, a shift in his government's 
traditional position of individual sector 
claims, and called for internationalization 
and demilitarization of the Antarctic. Na- 
tional claims were to be ruled out and scien- 
tific research promoted. This plan brought 
a flurry of mixed reactions, especially in 
Latin sAmerica, 

Latin Americans have not forgotten that 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, in facing 
the Axis challenge, decided to extend the 
Monroe Doctrine to that portion of the 


Antarctic under South America and re- 


quested the Department of State to consider 
the advisability of a joint claim there “in 
behalf of and in trust for, the American 
Republic as a whole.” Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull announced flatly in 1940 that 
continental defense considerations made. it 
imperative that the American Republic sus- 
tain dominant title to that quadrant, 

During the winter and early spring of 
1958 the U.S. Government was gathering 
itself for a concerted move into the field of 
Antarctic policy. The approaching close of 
the IGY as well as the presence of the Rus~ 
sians in the area made it obvious to a num- 
ber of the interested states that further de- 
lay would be reckless indeed. Internal co- 
@rdinations’' and external conversations 
culminated in the initiative, by the Presi- 
dent on May 3, 1958, whereby the United 
States was dedicated to the principle that 
Antarctica shall be used only for peaceful 
purposes. Accordingly, the United States 
invited 11 other countries, including the 
Soviet Union, to confer to seek an effective 
joint means of achieving this objective. 

A diplomatic note was delivered by the 
respective US. Ambassadors to the foreign 
ministers of Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Chile, France, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
the United Kingdom which suggested friendly 
cooperative and harmonious agreement, 
through a treaty arrangement to insure that 
Antarctica be used for peaceful purposes 
only. 

One month later the State Department an- 
nounced that all 11 nations had accepted 
the President’s invitation. Several of the 
notes of acceptance, including that of the 
Soviet Union, made general reservations re- 
garding territorial claims and other rights, 
but these seemed to complete harmony with 
the “status quo” concept of the American 
proposal.. Consultations began almost im- 
mediately in Washington on the matters of 
time and place for the conference and of spe- 
cific draft treaty language to achieve the 
goals of the meeting. Simultaneously, every 
country began a systematic study of and 
search into its own position, titles, and his- 
torical activity, in Antarctic lands and 
waters. 

Faced with a widely popular, concrete pro- 
posal, and the likelihood that the confer- 
ence would be held in any event, Chile and 
Argentina agreed'‘to participate. The possi- 
bilities have been the subject of repeated 
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contemplation in the Latin American press. 
Several other South American states have 
begun to take an interest. It is reported 
that at the request of Itamaraty (the Bra- 
zilian foreign office) local military circles, 
including the Superior War College, have 
begun to study the possibility of Brazilian 
participation in an Antarctic settlement and 
even of an Antarctic claim. Peru and 
Uruguay have also recently begun studies 
along Similar lines, the latter having ap- 
pointed a commission to study the rights of 
Uruguay in the Antarctic. A logical exten- 
sion of the sector principle to all of the 
littoral states of southern South America 
appears to be the basic “approach” and hope 
of these countries. This scheme has been 
named “the theory of projections” by its 
proponents; simply by dropping a line down 
the “unobstructed” meridians southward to 
the Pole. 

While these countries may have contrived 
their entrance into Antarctic affairs too late 
for actual participation in the impending 
conference of interested states, any discus- 
sion or later programs by United Nations or- 
gans or by any of the specialized organiza- 
tions, will provide an opportunity for the 
assertion of Peruvian, Uruguayan and Bra- 
zilian “rights.” 

The presence of competing state activity 
has caused the older claimants and inter- 
ested states to redouble their efforts. In a 
new spirit of compromise it is now consid- 
ered urgent to put into operation agreements 
which will preclude uncontrolled expansion 
of the Communist contingents and the in- 
troduction of military and other “cold-war” 
considerations. 

On July 15, 1959, Ambassador Arthur S. 
Lall, of India, requested that the question of 
Antarctica be placed on the agenda of the ~ 
13th General Assembly, suggesting thas con- 
sideraiton be given the question. India pro- 
posed the same agenda item in 1956. Op- 
position to general discussion, particularly 
by Chile and Argentina, caused India finally 
to withdraw her proposal at that time. Sim- 
ilar and even broader resistance to a General 
Assembly debate (now that a 12-nation-con- 
ference of tnterested states may be called), 
plus the number of other pressing world 
problems, has caused India to decide once 
again not to press the issue for the time 
being. 

The general exploration and exploitation 
of Antarctica has been hampered as much 
by the lack of an ice-free airbase as by 
anything else. The only suitable location 
found thus far, Marble Point on the edge of 
McMurdo Sound, has now been surveyed and 
an initial 1,700-by-50-foot gravel runway has 
been put into use. Expansion of this initial 
strip to a length and surface adequate for 
major aircraft is a high priority project with 
American Antarctic specialists. In 1957 the 
United ‘States specified in its renewal of the 
commercial aviation agreement with Ats- 
tralia that service be authorized along three 
routes, including one over the Antarctic. 
An agreement is being negotiated with Brazil 
which would allow implementation of the 
Antarctic route via Rio de Janeiro. The 
Antarctic stopover is planned for Marble 
Point. Flights from South American cap- 
itals to Melbourne and Sydney, while not of 
high traffic potential, would be shortened by 
up to 6,000 milés over pregent routings. 
There is apparently considerable official 
eagerness to inaugurate such service by an 
American carrier as soon as navigational anq 
landing facilities permit. y 

Landing strips on the ice are very treacher- 
ous and, when on the shelf, likely to deteri- 
orate or break off and drift away, as have the 
Navy’s best efforts in 1956, 1957, and 1958. 

President Roosevelt’s order of November 
25, 1939, assigned a mission to the newly 
created (though short-lived) U.S. Antarctic 
Service and gave specific instructions to its 
commander, Admiral Byrd. The letter re- 
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iterated traditional policy that the “United 
States has never recognized any claim of 
sovereignty in the Antarctic regions asserted 
by any foreign state,” and cautioned mem- 
bers of the U.S. Antarctic Service not to 
“take any action or make any statements 
tending to compromise this position,” how- 
ever: . 

Members of the Service may take any ap- 
propriate steps such as dropping written 
claims from airplanes, depositing such writ- 
ing in cairns, et cetera, which might assist 
in supporting a sovereignty claim by the 
U.S. Government. Careful record shall be 
kept of the circumstances surrounding each 
such act. No public announcement of such 
act shall, however, be made without specific 
authority in each case from the Secretary of 
State. 

The directive for the Navy’s 1946 Opera- 
tion High Jump listed the extension and 
consolidation of “U.S. sovereignty over the 
Jargest practicable- area of the Antarctic 
continent” as one of its objectives. Opera- 
tion Windmill in 1947 was similarly instruc- 
ted, as was the first Operation Deep Freeze 
in 1955. The universal understanding to 
make the IGY nonpolitical led to the formal 
removal of claims objectives from the orders 
of subsequent phases of Operation Deep 
Freeze, the support force for the United 
States IGY stations. 


PROSPECTS AND ISSUES 


Attention to polar problems shows every 
sign of increasing rather than decreasing. 
There is a need for a bold, long-range polar 
policy—both from the politico-military and 
the scientific points of view. 

Scholars abroad are maintaining their in- 
terest in polar problems. At home, even 
secondary students are being informed of 
the significance of the area. 

An institutional framework for the treat- 
ment of the problems of either the Arctic 
or the Antarctic would be, under any cir- 
cumstances, a major landmark in the his- 
tory of international relations. A success- 
ful formula would yield priceless precedent 
in the international law and organization 
for possible broader application at some fu- 
ture date. Several commentators have ex- 
pressed the hope for experience in the polar 
regions which could serve as a model for 
man’s eventual regulation of the even more 
remote satellite, moon, and outer space. 

Should navigational aids, weather obser- 
vations, and scientific studies be carried out 
on @ merely cooperative basis, leaving per- 
formance to the individual nations con- 
cerned, or should such tasks be undertaken 
by some mutually supported international 
bureau created especially for the purpose? 
Should the United Nations be given juris- 
diction over all such special territories and 
@ permanent force created which would not 
only patrol all regions assigned, but admin- 
ister special scientific, relief, and develop- 
ment programs? 

Decisions of the greatest importance to the 
human race are being thrust upon the 
leaders of the nations. They must cast 
about for a partial community in which to 
try out slightly more advanced forms of in- 
ternational administration and policing 
which may in time come to be recognized 
as @ trustworthy step in the right direction. 

Twelve nations are preparing to discuss 
settlement of the Antarctic question in a 
proposed forthcoming conference. Arctic in- 
spection against surprise attack is part of 
the basis for a special disarmament meeting 
proposed for October 1958. Pressure in- 

for a permanent United Nations po- 
lice force. It is to be hoped that in every 
country the statesmen responsible will bear 
in mind the potential for world peace of 
adequate solutions to the questions of the 
polar regions. 
Rosert D. Haron.’ 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to call to the attention of 
my colleagues an editorial which, ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
on Wednesday, June 3, 1959, entitled “If 
We Don’t Curb Inflation’’: 

Ir We Don’t Curs INFLATION 

The American factory worker last year 
earned an average of $83.15 a week. On 
paper, he was making $2.17 more each week 
than he earned in 1957. But that wage gain 
was really a sham and a delusion. 

The cost of living rose so much in that 
one year alone that his weekly $83.15 wage 
was worth 6 cents less than the $80.98 a 
week he had earned a year earlier. Infla- 
tion had made him poorer—not richer. 

Washington is largely to blame for the 
inflation that has gone on almost without 
interruption ever since the end of World 
War II. Both the White House and Congress 
have approved the spending of huge sums, 
whether the Government had the money or 
not. 

When the money wasn’t there, the Treas- 
ury turned on the printing presses and ran 
off some more greenbacks and charged it 
off to the national debt. 

Uncle Sam now owes some $275 billion on 
which he pays some $8 billion a year in in- 
terest alone. 

President Eisenhower has announced his 
resolve to make next year’s budget balance 
and run up no more national debt—come 
hell or high water. For some reason, his 
stand has won him few bouquets in Con- 
gress—or out of it. 

At a recent press conference, he was bom- 
barded with questions about his budget- 
balancing plans. 

Some of the queries were sharp enough to 
get under the hide of a man far less thin- 
skinned than David Dwight Eisenhower. 
One of the most pointed questions was 
whether he is right in making a fetish out of 
balancing the budget. The President re- 
plied: 

“I don’t know why suddenly a balanced 
budget is getting to be a bad word. I think 
it is rather a good thing to be a bit frugal 
and say that we can live within our 
means * * * 

“If we cannot live within our means as 
prosperity is growing and developing, when 
are we going to do it? And if we are going 
to always live under deficit spending, what 
is going to happen to our currency?” 

The answer to the last question is to look 
at what has already happened to the Amer- 
ican dollar. Today’s dollar is worth less than 
1939’s half a buck. ° 

So far Congress has given the President no 
help at budget balancing. Either the Senate 
or the House has approved huge housing 
bills, expensive schemes for Federal aid to 
education, multi-million-dollar programs to 
bail our areas hard-hit by the vanished re- 


‘cession, and spend-thrift subsidies for vet- 


erans. 

If all of these bills pass both Houses in 
about their present form, Budget Director 
Maurice Stans estimates next year the Fed- 
eral Government will go in the red about 
$3 billion. This, of course, in what promises 
to be one of the biggest boom years ever. 

As the President said: 

“If we cannot live within our means as 
prosperity is growing and developing, when 
are we going to do it? 
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“And if we are going to always live under 
deficit spending, what is going to happen to 
our currency?” . 

The answer to that last question is this: If 
Washington keeps printing greenbacks, 
whenever it is short of cash, then one day 
the American people may find out how cruel 
it is to live not under creeping inflation, but 
under the galloping variety. 

It may find out what it is like to have dol- 
lar bills worth less than the paper they are 
printed on, and food, clothing and shelter 
so dear that money can hardly buy them. 





Resolution of Wisconsin Association for 
Adult Education, Urging Continuation 
of Programs for Vocational Education 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today I 
was pleased to receive from Clare D. 
Rejahl, executive secretary of the Wis- 
consin Association for Adult Education, 
a resolution adopted at the association’s 
recent convention in Green Bay, Wis. 

In essence, the resolution voices strong 
support for continuation of our programs 
for vocational education. 

We recall that in the past the Federal 
Government has made a contribution to 
vocational education. However, it is im- 
portant to stress that the States and 
local communities bear a major portion 
of the cost burden, matching Federal 
funds at about a 5-to-1 ratio. 

As we know, the 1959 budget fortu- 
nately provides for continuation of this 
program. From time to time, there 
have, however, been recommendations 
for withdrawal of Federal support. 

Over the years, this fine vocational 
education system has provided folks in 
a wide variety of fields, including indus- 
try, agriculture, labor, nursing, home- 
making, and others, with opportunities 
to develop skills and training, the better 
to perform in their vocations. : 

In order to give my colleagues the 
benefit of the deep feeling of our fine 
Wisconsin association on the need for 
continuation of Federal support, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the resolu- 
tion printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the program of vocational edu- 
cation in Wisconsin has had as a primary 
objective the development of the skills of 
the working youth and adults of our State; 
and 

Whereas the program of vocational edu- 
cation in Wisconsin has been developed with 
the assistance of Federal aids allotted to the 
State under the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts; and 

Whereas the elimination of Federal aids 
for vocational education under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts would result 
in discontinuance of some established voca- 
tional education training programs which 
are essential to the basic economy of our 
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Nation and would hinder the development 
of needed new programs; and 

Whereas the elimination of Federal aids 
for vocational education would weaken the 
industrial, business, and_agriculture train- 
ing structure of our country, the strength of 
which is so essential to successful compe- 
tition with the Communist world; and 

Whereas President Eisenhower in his 1959 
budget message to the U.S. Congress has 
recommended the elimination of Federal aids 
for vocational education under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts beginning 
on July 1, 1960, and has stated that legis- 
lation will be introduced into the 1959 ses- 
sion of Congress to accomplish this objec- 
tive: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Association 
for Vocational and Adult Education Confer- 
ence, assembled in Green Bay, Wis., on Fri- 
day and Saturday, May 1 and 2, 1959, take 
action vigorously opposing the recommen- 
dations of President Eisenhower for the 
elimination of Federal aids for vocational 
education beginning on July 1, 1960; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Honorable Dwight Eisenhower, 
President of the United States, Washington, 
D.C.; to all ‘Wisconsin congressional repre- 
sentatives; and to the Honorable Gaylord 
A. Nelson, Governor of Wisconsin. 





Protection of the Scenic Shorelines of the 
United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
May 20 I was pleased to introduce in the 
Senate S. 2010, which is the bill sent to 
Congress by the administration to pro- 
vide for the creation of three national 
shoreline parks, to be selected adminis- 
tratively by the U.S. National Park 
Service. 

The bill would authorize $15 million 
for the purchase of these three locations, 
Because I believe so strongly that our 
scenic seashores must be protected— 
whether on the Atlantic, the Pacific, or 
the Great Lakes—it is my hope that this 
legislation becomes law. I am gratified 
with the opportunity to work together 
with the administration in so worthy a 
cause—as I cooperated with them in sav- 
ing the timber and wildlife resources of 
the great Klamath Indian Reservation 
of southeastern Oregon, last year. 


An excellent éditorial on this theme 
was published on the editorial page of 
the Oregon Daily Journal, of Portland, 
for June 1, 1959. The title of the edi- 
torial is “New Tack on Seashore Pro- 
posal.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, for the information of the 
large number of Senators who are inter- 
ested in helping to safeguard perma- 
nently our magnificent seacoasts “and 
shorelines. 

There being no objection ,the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





June 5 


New TACK ON SEASHORE PROPOSAL 


Senator RICHARD L, NEUBERGER’s decision 
to introduce a Department of the Interior bill 
on the acquisition of unspecified national 
seashore areas_means he is willing to side- 
track temporarily his own bill t6 establish a 
seashore recreation area in the Oregon Dunes 
between Florence and Reedsport. 

The new bill, sought by Acting Secretary 
of Interior Elmer Bennett, calls for the ap- 
propriation of $15 million to purchase three 
sites from a number of possibilities on the 
Atlantic, Pacific, gulf, and lakeshore coasts. 

Senator NEUBERGER is confident, once this 
bill is passed, that the Oregon Dunes area 
will have a good chance of being one of the 
three, partly because of the modest acquisi- 
tion cost compared with that of some of the 
leading contenders. The Oregon Dunes cost 
is estimated at $3,200,000, compared with 
$16 million for the Cape Cod (Mass.) Dunes, 
$9 million for the Indiana Dunes, and $10 
million for the Point Reyes (Calif.) Dunes. 

The Oregon Dunes proposal is controver- 
sial, but NEUBERGER thinks it is less so than 
seme of the others and that this will enhance 
its chances. Most of the opposition, he gays, 
is limited to the Florence area. He has 
found favorable opinion elsewhere on the 
Oregon coast and in other parts of the State. 
He is almost certain now that the Senate 
public lands subcommittee will hold hear- 
ings in Oregon this fall, at Florence or Reeds- 
port and Portland, on the Oregon Dunes bill. 
The measure of public support found at these 
hearings can be a determining factor in the 
success or failure of the proposal. 

Meanwhile, it should be noted this is not 
the first time NEuBERGER has teamed with the 
Department of Interior on a matter relating 
to Oregon resources. Last year he embraced 
the Seaton bill on the disposition of Klamath 
Indian timber, after he decided it had a bet- 
ter chance in Congress than his own,‘ and 
was extremely influential in steering it 
through. He now believes passage of the 
Department of Interior seashore bill is a 
necessary first step to success for the Oregon 
Dunes proposal. 

Oregon outdoor and conservation groups 
should take advantage of the time between 
now and the fall hearings to determine the 
position. Their testimony might well de- 
cide whether Oregon is to have a national 
seashore recreation area or not. 





Wanted: Cancer Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
June 4, 1959, issue of the Machinist, 
published by the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, contains a succinct 
editorial entitled “Cancer,” whose sig- 
nificant message would be diluted by 
further introduction. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

” There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CANCER 

For 6 years, the Communists tried every 
trick in the book to get John Foster Dulles 
out of their hair. What the Commies 


couldn’t do to our former Secretary of State, 
cancer did. : 
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1959 


We may know how to defend ourselves 
against the Communists, but recent events 
prove again that our defenses against cancer 
are inadequate and ineffective. It’s time to 
strengthen our national defense against 
cancer, 





Federal Water Pollution Control Act 





SPEECH 


oO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 3610) to amend 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act to 
increase grants for construction of sewage 
treatment works; to establish the Office of 
Water Pollution Control; and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
wanted an opportunity to remind my 
colleagues here that the question before 
us really is whether we are going to 
have an effective water pollution law or 
not. 

I want to recite to you some of the 
things that go into the water that you 
and I and our citizens ‘downstream 
drink. If you have read some of the 
insertions I have put into the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD you will 
know what is being dumped by hundreds 
of thousands of tons into the waters of 
the United States. We find substances 
like dead cats, dead dogs, municipal 
waste, human feces, condoms, garbage, 
big gobules of fat, chicken feathers, en- 
trails of animals from slaughterhouses 
and radioactive waste. These are some 
of the things that are in the water your 
constituents and mine are drinking. 
These are some of the things that this 
bill is aimed at taking out of the waters 
that your constituents and mine are 
drinking. The waters of the United 
States are so foul that it is really pain- 
ful to drive along a river like the Po- 
tomac. 

Let me tell you some of the other 
things that go into these waters; alkalis, 
acids, strong corrosive substances, sub- 
stances so strong that they are eating 
up bridges and retaining walls, levees, 
canals and dams, poisons like phenol, a 
pea-sized bit of which will kill an ele- 
phant, substances which attack and en- 
large the liver, other substances, which 
cause damages to body of a nature yet 
unknown. 

When the House votes on this meas- 
ure, these things should be borne well 
in mind. 

At low water on the Ohio River one 
quart in every four has been through 
toilet, kitchen sink, mine dump or 
factory. One quart in every four of the 
water of the beautiful Ohio has been 
defiled with unspeakable filth, poison, 
and germs. What will the people of 
that great river valley, or any other 
river valley say to their elected repre- 
sentatives who oppose restoring, the 
water of our country to a safe, clean 
condition, especially when in the future 
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they find, as some now do that 1 out of 
every 2 quarts of water is defiled by flow- 
ing through sink, toilet, or industrial 
system. 





Early Settler of Wilkes-Barre Receives 
Recognition in National Magazine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article that was 
featured in the Wilkes-Barre Sunday In- 
dependent, May 10, 1959: 

CATLIN MAKES THE BIG TIME—LIFE MAGAZINE 
FreaTurRE Gives Honor To WILKES-BARRE’S 
INDIAN PAINTER WHO DESPAIRED HIS WorK 
Was WASTED 


George Catlin, Wilkes-Barre native and 
highly controversial painter and author of his 
time (1796-1872), has scored big time recog- 
nition for his authentic paintings of early 
American Indians. 

Life magazine currently is publishing a 
series of color-plate articles on “How the West 
Was Won.” A double-page spread on Catlin’s 
paintings of Indian tribes and ceremonies as 
well as a full-page reproduction on Catlin’s 
painting of an Indian chief are featured. 

James J. Corrigan, of 297 Madison Street, 
city, local historian and an authority on Cat- 
lin’s works, has interesting comments on the 
Life magazine spread. His library contains 
many of Catlin’s famous volumes on the 
Indians, including two purchased from book 
dealers in London—“Last Rambles Amongst 
the Indians of the Rocky Mountains and 
Andes (1868)” and “Life Among the American 
Indians (1875) .” 

In the preface to the latter work, Catlin 
noted the following biographical materials, 
of considerable importance to modern Wyo- 
ming Valley residents, in view of the fame 
gained by one of the area’s natives in the 
field of art: 

“The place of my nativity (July 26, 1796) 
was Wilkes-Barre, in the Wyoming Valley, 
rendered historically famous by its early and 
disastrous warfare with the Indians whom 
the civilized races had driven out of it, and 
celebrated in the popular poem by (Thomas) 
Campbell, ‘Gertrude of Wyoming.’” 


STUDIED LAW 


“When at the proper age, I commenced 
reading the law for a profession, I attended 
the law school of the celebrated Judges 
Reeve and Gould, in Connecticut, for 2 
years.” (Catlin had previously attended the 
academy in Wilkes-Barre, set up in the 
town’s courtroom and jail, decently clap- 
boarded for its new purpose.) “After reading 
for a couple of years longer, I passed my ex- 
amination and was admitted to the bar, 
commencing the practice of law, which T 
followed for several years. 

“During this time, fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, another and stronger passion was 
getting the advantage of me, that for paint- 
ing, to which all of my love for pleading soon 
gave way. I very deliberately resolved to 
convert my library into paintpots and 
brushes, and to pursue painting as my future. 

“In Philadelphia now, I again resolved to 
use my art in rescuing the looks and customs 
of the yanishing races of native man in 
America from the oblivion to which I plainly 
saw they were hastening before the approach 
and certain progress of civilization.” 
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BEGAN TO PAINT IN 1832 


“I started in 1982 with canvas and colors 
and penetrated the vast solitudes from 
whence I have brought the information to 
be given in the following pages. 

“I devoted 8 years of my life in visiting 
about 50 tribes in North America and brought 
home a collection of more than 600 oil paint- 
ings (in all cases made from nature) of 
portraits, landscapes, and Indian customs, 
and every article of their manufacture, of 
weapons, costumes, wigwams, etc., which 
exhibited for several years in London and 
afterwards in the Louvre, Paris, at the invita- 
tion of his Majesty, Louis Philippe, who paid 
it many visits, with the Queen and most of 
the royal familiy.” 

Despite George Catlin’s fame, even in his 
lifetime, his remarkable Indian paintings 
and books of the Redskins were strongly 
criticized before his end, principally by en- 
vious enemies of his artistic career. On 
occasions in his long life, approaching pov- 
erty dejected Catlin who attempted continu- 
ously while living abroad to gain a reward 
he considered fair for his Indian paintings. 
He lived to see his hopes fulfilled, his paint- 
ings placed in the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington. 


TRUE TO WILKES-BARRE 


Catlin’s lifelong devotion to his native 
town, Wilkes-Barre, is tragically revealed in 
the first line of a volume, by his excellent 
biographer, Lloyd Haberly, a Rhodes scholar, 
who in his work, “Pursuit of the Horizon— 
A Life of George Catlin,” published in 1948, 
wrote: 

“In his deaf, lonely age, after 30 years 
abroad, he still signed himself, ‘George Catlin . 
of Wilkes-Barre’.” 

George Catlin, “provided every possible 
comfort by his daughters,” died at Jersey 
City on December 23, 1872. His remains were 
interred ‘at Greenwood, Long Island. 





Vice President Nixon Writes About Dulles 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
most recent issue of Life magazine con- 
tains several pages of photographs cov- 
ering the recent funeral ceremonies of 
our late great Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, as well as pictures setting 
forth the highlights of his illustrious ca~ 
reer. Accompanying this pictorial study 
is a brief but moving article by Vice 
President Nrxon about the character and 
quality of this great man whose passing 
was indeed a loss to the entire free 
world. 

It is a pleasure to call the attention of 
my colleagues to this article and, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
to include it with them, not only for the 
information of my colleagues in Con- 
gress but with the expressed hope that it 
will be given wide circulation through- 
out the entire country. 

It is a fitting tribute to a very great 
man from another great man who was 
closely associated with Mr. Dulles in 
both his work and his thinking regard- 
ing foreign policy and the dangers of in- 


‘ternational communism: 
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Vice Presipent Nixon WRITES ‘ABOUT DULLES 
(By Ricwarp M. Nrxon) 


I haye had the privilege of knowing and 
working with John Foster Dulles since the 
time I first met him in 1948. And it was 
-my great fortune that since the fall of 1955 
the association between us was particularly 
close. 

In a city where a political leader learns 
that the number of his friends goes up and 
down with his standing in the public opinion 
polis, found Mr. Dulles’ loyalty to his 
friends was no more affected by the latest 
poll than was his adherence to his own 
policies. 

He was not unaware of his unique abilities. 
But he was one of those rare individuals who 
could accept—and even demand—from his 
friends constant critical examination of both 
his policies and his leadership. He was never 
guilty of that most deadly sin—unreasoned 
pride and conceit. 

I recall at least four occasions when he 
was under attack when he asked for my 
advice. His question was not as to his 
policies, which he believed to be right (a view 
I shared), but whether he, himself, might 
have become too controversial to be the best 
spokesman for those policies. 

“I never want to be a burden on the 
President,” he often used to say to me, “As 
a friend, I want you to tell me whenever you 
believe that I have become a burden, either 
politically or otherwise.” 

He recognized the fundamental truth that 
a public man must never forget—that he 
loses his usefulness when he as an individual, 
rather than his policy, becomes the issue. 

This trait was most in evidence on his 
last arduous journey to Europe when he had 
to call into play all his superb diplomatic 
talents in order to help unify the Western 
position on Berlin. There was seldom a 
moment on this trip when he was without 
pain. He was unable to keep down a single 
meal. 

I asked him how he was able té carry on. 

He answered, “I told my associates that 
they were to watch me carefully and that 
they were to inform me immediately when- 
ever it appeared that my physical condition 
in any way impaired my ability to carry on 
the negotiations in which we were partici- 
pating.” But he was never better at the 
negotiating table than at this most difficult 
period of his life. 

He afterward told me, “I never felt any pain 
while the negotiating was taking place. 
Then at the end of the day it would come 
down on me like a crushing weight.” 

So much for the quality of the man. His 
policies will be judged not by his dedication 
or his skill at the conference table but by 
what happens in the years ahead, when men 
like Christian Herter build on the founda- 
tions Mr. Dulles erected. 

But whatever happens there are certain 
great principles which he advocated which 
will forever stand as a monument to his 
memory. ’ 

He believed that those who are called to 
positions of leadership in a democracy have 
the responsibility to lead, not just to follow 
public opinion, During the crisis over Que- 
moy and Matsu, the mail, the polls, and the 
opinionmakers seemed to be overwhelmingly 
against the position he advocated. He told 
me that we had to try to change public opin- 
ion by informing the people of facts of which 
they might not be aware. If, after they 
learned the facts, the people held the same 
opinion, theirs of course should be the final 
judgment. But-in this instance, his leader- 
ship helped to convince the people and 
thereby averted a Communist victory that 
could have destroyed the free world position 
in Asia. 

History will also record that the infiexi- 
bility and brinkmanship for which he was 
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criticized in truth represented basic princi- 
ples of the highest order. 

At a time when the political and intellec- 
tual climate in the West appeared to be mov- 
ing slowly but steadily toward advocacy of 
shortsighted, opportunistic arrangements 
with the Soviets, Mr. Dulles’ stubborn con- 
stancy sometimes appeared like an anachro- 
nism. Yet he made an unchallengeable argu- 
ment for firmness where fundamentals were 
involved. Speaking before the National 
Council: of Churches of Christ last Novem- 
ber, Mr. Dulles said: “Communism is stub- 
born for the wrong; let us be steadfast for 
the right. A capacity to change is indis- 
pensable. Equally indispensable is the ca- 
pacity to hold fast to that which is good. 
So it is that while we seek to adapt our 
policies to the inevitability of change, we 
resist aspects of change which counter the 
enduring principles of moral law.” 

When he was attacked for brinkmanship 
Mr. Dulles stood on an ancient and honor- 
able principle—that by looking a great dan- 
ger in the face we may avert it and lesser 
perils. He was simply taking the same posi- 
tion which Winston Churchill saw so well in 
1939: “If you will not fight for the right when 
you can easily win without bloodshed; if 
you will not fight when your victory will be 
sure and not too costly; you may come to 
the moment when you will have to fight with 
all odds against you and only a precarious 
chance of survival.” . 

But it is in a third area in which Mr. Dulles 
leaves to the free world perhaps his most 
lasting and valuable legacy. Some of his 
critics have scoffed at his advocacy of peace- 
ful liberation of the Communist-dominated 
peoples and at his often reiterated faith in 
the eventual collapse of communism. 

Yet, what other tenable position can self- 
respecting free peoples take? The Commu- 
nists have no hesitancy in proclaiming their 
faith in the eventual domination of the 
world by dictators. Can we be less deter- 
mined in our dedication to the cause of 
freedom from tyranny for all people? 

If we want a foreign policy and a national 
attitude that bends before every Communist 
breeze, if we have come to the point where 
liberty is not worth our lives, if we are be- 
coming convinced that the future is in the 
hands of dictators rather than in those of 
free men, then we no longer need the Dulleses 
or their legacy. But while American great- 
ness and American hope endure, John Foster 
Dulles will be remembered as one of their 
most effective and eloquent thampions. 





Too Much Information, Not Enough 
Facts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Manon] and the members of the 
Subcommittee on Defense Appropria- 
tions do a great service to our Nation 
and to the security of our citizens. I 
wish to commend them for the long hours 
and great study they have devoted to 
the task of bringing to the House this 
bold, yet balanced appropriation bill, 
We must spend this money if we are to 
remain strong and able to defend our 
way of life. 


In this connection, an editorial which 
appears in the June issue of Air Force 
Magazine written by its editor, Mr. John 
F. Loosbrock, will be of interest in show- 
ing the appreciation by experts of the 
work by this subcommittee: 

Too MucH INFORMATION, Not EXouGH FActTs 
(By John F. Loosbrock, editor) 


We have just spent a couple of days leaf- 
ing through an impressive 864-page volume 
which will never become a selection of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. -Nor will it ever 
be done as a motion picture or a television 
script. Its.cover is the chaste khaki of the 
Government Printing Office, devoid of the 
half-clad, bosomy females which lead to com- 
mercial success on the newsstands of the 
Nation. 

Its title is something less. than titillat- 
ing—‘“Hearings Before the Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations, House of 
Representatives, Eighty-Sixth Congress, First 
Session, Subcommittee on Defense Appro- 
priations GrorceE H. Manon, Texas, Chair- 
man, Part 5, Procurement.” 

The authors’ credits include a parade of 
seventy-three high-ranking military and 
civilian witnesses ranging from Adams, Brig. 
Gen. A. J., to Wood, Maj. Gen. R. J. All three 
ynilitary services and the Department of 
Defense are represented, and the subject 
matter ranges from a learned discussion of 
the philosophy of deterrence to the replacg- 
ment of cost of gloves. 

This volume covers but one part of one 
group of hearings before one subcommittee of 
one committee of one of the Houses of Con- 
gress. And its size and scope point up in 
dramatic fashion just how the legislative 
portion of our decision-making process is 
being engulfed in a sea of facts, figures, con- 
flicting opinion, as well as plain old gobble- 
dygook. 

One hardly can determine where one’s 
sympathy lies. With the armies of generals 
and admirals which repeatedly storm Capi- 
tol Hill armed with flip-charts and view- 
graphs in support of what they firmly be- 
lieve is the answer to this nation’s salva- 
tion? Or with the embattled congressmen, 
who snipe back with the dramatically 
pointed finger and the trenchant phrase? 

At the moment, our feelings, admittedly 
colored by reading miles of fine print, lean 
sympathetically toward the legislators. As 
sincere in their solicitude for the nation’s 
welfare as ‘is the parade of witnesses, they 
must search for truth in a welter of con- 
fiicting statistics, must make decisions in 
areas requiring high technicai competence, 
while simultaneously keeping a wary eye on 
potential holes in home political fences. 

Granted, many congressmen and senators 
have sat on these committees for years, and 
some of them are more expert in certain 
fields than the witnesses they are interorgat- 
ing. But their time is limited, and the tech- 
nical resources available to them are but a 
fraction of those at the disposal of the ex- 
ecutive departments. 

In the defense business this dilemma is 
becoming critical. Not only are billions of 
tax dollars involved, but continued existence 
of the nation may well be at stake, 

The situation becomes even more critical 
as more and more responsibility for essen- 
tially operational decisions is being flung at 
Congress by the executive branch while fi- 
nancial responsibility is more and more 
being withheld from, or wrested away from, 
Capitol Hill. 

Thus, we are currently faced with a situa- 
tion which finds the administration warning 
against any breakthrough on budget ceil- 
ings while simultaneously asking Congress 
to make the operational choices between 
competing weapon systems in order that the 
financial ceiling may be maintained. 
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Not long ago, in a colloquy involving the 
Army’s Nike concept of air, defense versus 
the Air Force’s Bomarc, the Secretary of 
Defense was asked flatly what decision was 
to be forthcoming from the Pentagon, 

“Frankly,” said Mr. McElroy, “we were 
hoping you’d hold our feet to the fire on this 
one.” 

In other words, Congress was being asked 
to accept responsibility for an essentially 
operational decision. Yet, when it does ac- 
cept the responsibility and votes funds at 
variance with the administration’s requests, 
the money is quietly impounded or spent 
on other things. 

A great part of the problem lies in our far 
from unified approach to defense. Under 
the present system Congress is denied the 
kind of information which it needs to make 
the kind of sagacious decisions expected of 
it. . 

Each service; operating under overall De- 
fense Department financial ceilings, is. still 
on its own on the Hill. The Navy may ask 
for a certain number of Polaris missiles, for 
example, and call rank after rank of expert 
Navy witnesses to justify its request. The 
Air Force will make an equally impressive 
case for its minimum number of Minute- 
men, But at no point does anyone stand 
up and say how many fewer Polarises will 
be needed if the Minutemen are voted or 
vice versa. 

It is common to refer to our unified mili- 
tary forces as a team, made up of disparate 
elements each doing its own job. But a 
more nearly accurate analogy these days 
would be the kind of a team one would have 
if every man wanted to pitch, no one wanted 
to play right field, while the manager sat 
on his hands in the dugout. 

If we were on Capitol Hill, we will ex- 
plore the possibility of establishing our own 
sources of information and advice in tech- 
nical defense matters, perhaps in the form 
of a nonprofit corporation of the RAND type. 
Perhaps such a group could not furnish us 
with all of the definitive answers, but it 
could serve the salutary purpose of provid- 
ing reasonable and appropriate, sometimes 
embarrassing, questions. 

If we are to decide these matters in the 
public arena, let us make sure that each 
side is equally armed, 





Poison in Your Water—No. 102 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June’5, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD an article appearing in the Bur- 
lington (Iowa) Hawke-Eye Gazette of 
April 30, 1959, entitled “Uproar Over 
Lenox Park Sewage Mess”: : 

Uproar OveR LENOX PARK SEWAGE MESS 


There was a full congregation awaiting 
the city fathers when they opened - their 
session at city hall this morning, but no 
parson showed to pray over them. 

Most of the audience were residents of 
the Surrey Road-Yoder. Drive-Moody Lane- 
Oakland Dells-Drebenstedt Street area, and 
they were madder than hops about the sew- 
age from Lenox Park. 

A petition signed by 130 of them was 
presented to the cduncil calling on the 
council to eliminate this public health 
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hazard. It was p.esented by one of the 
delegation’s spokesmen, Mrs. William E. 
Kratz, of 2400 Surrey Road. First signer 
was Mrs. Roger Feldman of 2508 Surrey 
Road, ; F 

The council discussed the matter with 
the petitioners and with City Solicitor H. 
Cosgrove Walsh and Kenneth Goldsberry, 
Des Moines County Health Center adminis- 
trator. 

Spokesmen for the delegation included 
Mrs. Theodore Mazur of 2534 Surrey Road 
and Ralph Wischmeier of 2504 Surrey Road. 

Crux of the trouble lies in the fact that 
Lenox Park is not a part of the city and, ac- 
cording to Mayor Ray Morrison, does not 
possess property of sufficient value to jus- 
tify taking it into the city and building 
sewer lines, etc., in the area. ’ 

Sewage~wastes from septic tanks in the 
vicinity have been emptying into the ravine 
across the highway, behind the area oc- 
cupied by the complainants, they contend. 

The council expressed sympathy with the 
homeowners and then adjourned as a coun- 
cil and went into session as the city board 
of health to instruct Walsh and Goldsberry 
to notify A. J. Stumpf, contractor, that the 
hole from which the offal is pouring is to be 
filled immediately, and to inform residents 
of Lenox Park that they must cease dump- 
ing wastes into the ravine. 


STATE ACTION 


The county board of health is to be no- 
tified of the situation, and its cooperation 
in abating the nuisance is to be requested. 

Councilman Otto Paulsen said the situa- 
tion is so bad “I’m surprised the State hasn’t 
moved in on it.” 

A few of the women questioned the coun- 
cil’s decision to give Lenox Park residents 
a full month to make other arrangements 
for the disposal of their wastes, but Mayor 
Morrison pointed out that “we have to be 
fair to these people, too.” 

Goldsberry said he.could see no satisfac- 
tory solution to the problem as the situa- 
tion now stands. 

“I'm afraid some of them will have to 
revert to ourdoor privies,” he said. 

The women said they are afraid epidemics 
of serious disease will start from the filth- 
filled ravine. 





Tribute to John Foster Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today I 
received a letter from Cyrus S. Eaton. 
With his letter he enclosed a half-page 
article, froth the London Times, in re- 
lation to the late John Foster Dulles. 
I think the article deserves real study by 
all of us, because it presents the con- 
cept which those abroad have of that 
distinguished gentleman. 

In his letter, Cyrus Eaton writes as 
follows: 

This half-page London Times obituary pro- 
vides’ not merely a detailed review of the 
life and career of John Foster Dulles, but 
a valuable résumé of American participation 
in international affairs during his more than 
6 years as Secretary of State. The Times 
obituary therefore deserves especially care- 
ful study by American statesmen for the dis- 
closure it makes of the attitude of our most 
importan®ally toward our foreign policy. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from Mr. Eaton and 
the article be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection*the letter 
and the article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

THE CHESAPEAKE & 
Onto Rattway Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 3, 1959. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: This half-page Lon- 
don Times obituary provides not merely a 
detailed review of the life and career of 
John Foster Dulles, but a valuable résumé 
of American participation in international 
affairs during his more than 6 years as 
Secretary of State. The Times obituary 
therefore deserves especially careful study 
by American statesmen for the disclosure 
it makes of the attitude of our most im- 
portant ally toward our foreign policy. 

In my recent visits to most of our NATO 
ally countries, I found their leading states- 
men and editors holding the views expressed 
by the London Times. 

Sincerely yours, 
Crrvus EATON, 
[From the London Times, May 25, 1959] 
Mr. JOHN Foster DULLES—A POWERFUL 
DIRECTOR OF U.S. FoREIGN PoLicy 

Mr. John Foster Dulles was President 
Eisenhower’s Secretary of State for more 
than 6 years and the first Republican to 
direct American foreign policy after the 
United States became the leader of the free 
world, 

A distinguished churchman, he was a 
stanch anti-Communist, deeply convinced 
that freedom would eventually triumph in- 
side the great Communist empires, and de- 
termined that the West must stand firm 
until Russia and China abandoned the use 
of force. to spread their doctrines—he was 
convinced that was their intention— 
throughout the world. History may con- 
clude that he was veiy often right in strat- 
egy, but wrong in tactics. These caused 
much controversy and ill feeling, and often 
set back causes in which he deeply believed. 
Some of his troubles were due to the dif- 
ficulty of coordinating the policies of allies, 
while steering clear of offense to Congress, 
which was always capable of wrecking his 
best laid plans, especially in his first years 
of office. Others sprang from his willing- 
ness, on occasion, to bend foreign policy to 
the uses and internal necessities of a politi- 
cal party which had been long in opposi- 
tion and was still divided on the part Amer- 
ica should play in the world. Throughout, 
however, Dulles enjoyed the complete con- 
fidence of Mr. Eisenhower, who proclaimed 
him the greatest Secretary of State he had 
ever known. 

He was the most enduring, the most pro- 
fessional and the hardest working member 
of the Cabinet appointed by a President who 
liked to délegate authority. Mr. Eisenhower 
once revealed that he had considered the 
creation of a new post—that of First Secre- 
tary to the Government—for Dulles. Al- 
though this was never proposed publicly, 
it closely described the position which Dul- 
les came to occupy in the administration. 

Even his enemies and critics had to pay 
reluctant tribute to Mr. Dulles’ wide ex- 
perience, his ability and skill as a negotia- 
tor, his energy, and his dedication to his 
task, Yet in foreign countries he never com- 
manded the affection and confidence won 
by Democratic predecessors whose technical 
skills fell so far short of his own. He spoke 
often, and felt deeply, about the need of 
applying moral principles to foreign affairs, 
but he was a hard-headed realist and was 
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often accused of opportunism and lack of 
moral courage. 
STIRRING PHRASES 


As a Republican Secretary of State, Dulles 
labored under the political necessity of dif- 
ferentiating his foreign policies from those 
initiated under Mr. Truman. Yet, judged by 
his actions rather than by his campaign 
oratory, a great part of his achievement was 
to secure the acceptance of responsibilities 
and policies introduced by his predecessors 
and endangered by partisan quarrels in ‘the 
United States. In his fondness for stirring 
phrases, on the one hand, and his care, on the 
other, not to involve the United States in war 
many commentators found a reflection of the 
conflicting desires of America itself, which, 
when Dulles took charge of the State De- 
partment, was sick of the Korean conflict but 
frustrated by the apparent stalemate in the 
cold war. 

No Secretary of State had a more thorough 
{preparation than John Foster Dulles, to 
whom the State Department represented the 
height of ambition. Foreign policy was in 
his blood. One grandfather had been Secre- 
tary of State under Harrison, an uncle -had 
served Woodrow Wilson in the same capacity. 

Dulles was born on February 25, 1888, the 
son of a Presbyterian minister, and remained 
all his life an articulate advocate of the ap- 
plication of Christian principles to everyday 
life and to the affairs of nations. His first 
contact with foreign affairs came at the 
Hague Peace Conference in 1907; the failure 
of the Versailles Treaty, in which he took a 
minor part, to secure the peace by providing 
for the inevitability of change and for the 
self-enforcement of its provisions, madé a 
great impression upon him. On his return 
to America he practised law, specializing in 
important foreign cases for the firm of Sul- 
livan and Cromwell, of which he became the 
senior partner; at one time he was thought 
to be the most highly paid corporation lawer 
in the world. 


REPUBLICAN SPOKESMAN 


Dulles’ reentry into foreign affairs came by 
way of the churches. In 1941 he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Commission on a 
Just and Durable Peace of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, a Protestant body. In the 
1944 campaign he became adviser on foreign 
affairs to Governor Dewey, then running 
against Franklin Roosevelt for the Presi- 
dency, and approached the administration 
with proposals for keeping the foreign policy 
of the United States on a bipartisan basis. 
His recognition that it would™be dangerous 
to let foreign countries imagine that there 
would be a great change of policy if Mr. 
Dewey won, and his efforts to combat the 
isolationists in his party, led to his appoint- 
ment as one of the group of consultants to 
the American delegation to the San FPran- 
cisco Conference which created the United 
Nations, and to an acknowledged position as 
the Republican spokesman on foreign affairs. 
Few international conferences took place 
without the presence of Dulles, who accom- 
panied Mr. Byrnes, Mr. Marshall, and Mr. 
Acheson abroad. In 1950 he was appointed 
by Mr. Truman to negotiate the peace treaty 
with Japan. 

Dulles’ only personal experience of poli- 
tics came when he was appointed in 1949 to 
fill out the senatorial term of Mr. Wagner, 
of New York. In the subsequent election 
for the-seat he was beaten despite a resort 
to partisan invective which Mr. Truman 
found offensive in a man who had enjoyed 
the confidence of the administration and 
despite a public reconciliation with. his 
Roman Catholic son which critics felt to be 
inspired by political motives. 

After this rebuff, Dulles continued to serve 
the Government until the campaign of 1952, 
in which he became adviser on foreign policy 
to General Eisenhower. The foreign affairs 
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statement in the Republican platform, the 
work of Dulles, reflected a desire to heal the 
split between the supporters of Senator Taft 
and those of Mr. Eisenhower; it also showed 
that foreign affairs were to be aggressively 
exploited in the campaign. Impatience with 
the policy of containment, a demand that 
America seize the initiative and unleash 
Chiang, the doctrine of liberation for the 
Soviet satellites, seemed to America’s nerv- 
ous allies to amount to a foreign policy 
likely to bring on a third world war. 


RETHINKING OF POLICY 


In fact, although Dulles took office with 
the promise to rethink American policy, 
his bark proved worse than his bite. 
Appeasement of Congress, and particularly 
of such rightwing Republicans as Senators 
McCarthy and Knowland, went on longer 
than it should, but, as Dulles saw it, this 
was part of the task of rebuilding confidence 
in the State Department and providing a 
firm foundation in Congress for his foreign 
policy. Civil servants were warned that 
they must display positive loyalty and 
Mr. McLeod, a henchman of the McCarthy- 
ites, was appointed security officer to the 
Department. Diplomats whose real crime 
was that they had affronted the China 
lobby were dispensed with. However, the 
unleashing of General Chiang Kai-shek, 
to which the China lobby attached such 
importance, proved more a matter of 
words than reality. Formosa was de- 
neutralized by withdrawing the fleet placed 
between the island and the mainland by 
Mr. Truman, but the attack on the main- 
land which might have set off a world war 
never materialized. 

A similar transformation overtook the 
doctrine of liberation, which appealed so 
deeply to Americans anxious for a more 
active policy and to those with relatives 
in the oppressed countries. To those who 
had not read the fine print of Dulles’ 
lawyer’s brief, the risk of a war of libera- 
tion seemed real. In fact, his policy” had 
always stopped short of war, and although 
he never wavered in his belief that the 
strains and stresses inside the Soviet em- 
pire must in time inevitably work toward 
greater freedom and in the interest of 
the West, no official steps were ever taken to 
encourage discontent. 

Long before he became Secretary of State, 
Dulles, in his famous reply to the “Fortress 
America” speech of Mr. Herbert Hoover, had 
insisted that solitary @efense could never be 
impregnable and that “a nation which sheds 
its allies elects a dangerous course.” Yet 
Dulles’ attitude to America’s allies and to 
the neutrals in the cold war caused constant 
criticism. His first big step in office was 
to announce that unless the European De- 
fense Community were ratified, the United 
States would have to begin an agonizing 
reappraisal of its foreign policies, which 
had been centered on Europe. 


BRUTAL FRANKNESS 


This brutal frankness, so different from 
the tone of Mr. Marshall or Mr. Acheson, 
sprang partly from the knowledge that the 
restoration of German sovereignty could not 
be longer delayed, but also from a long-held 
conviction that without political and -eco- 
nomic unity Europe could never wield the 
power to which its spiritual and material 
resources entitled it. In this Dulles proved 
himself a good friend of Europe; unques- 
tionably he spoke for an impatient Congress 
and the American people. 

Far more controversial was the doctrine 
of deterrence through the threat of 
“massive retaliation” at times and places 
of America’s own choosing.- This method 
of escaping from the static containment of 
the cold war, which gave the aggressor 
every advantage, and over-extended the re- 
sources of the free world, had its roots also 
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in Dulles’ conviction that often in the past 
miscalculations~wf American intentions had 
led to war. He had to look no farther than 
Korea for an example. Yet America’s allies 
were racked with anxiety lest a trigger be 
pulled in the Pacific which would plunge 
the whole world in war. 

Much of the criticism of Dulles was caused 
by his Far Eastern policy. To many Euro- 
peans it seemed unrealistic and extremely 
dangerous, based as it appeared to be upon 
a refusal to accept the Communist victory_ 
on the Chinese mainland and a hope that 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek might some day 
seize power again in a friendly China. 
Dulles argued, however, that the United 
States did not refuse.to recognize the exist- 
ence of Communist China—in fact it con- 
ducted long negotiations with emissaries 
from Peking. 

In his view, diplomatic recognition would 
bestow quite unnecessarily very consider- 
able advantages upon a hostile power. If 
the United States abandoned Marshal 
Chiang, the oversea Chinese would have no 
alternative but to follow the «policies of 
Peking, and this might help to undermine 
friendly governments in the Pacific. More- 
over, any retreat before Communist threats 
might convince America’s small allies in the 
area and elsewhere in the world that they 
could not count on American support and 
that they had better come to terms with 
the Communists. 

In 1955, after the Chinese Communists 
had shown aggressive intentions towards 
Formosa, Congress passed almost unani- 
mously the so-called Formosa Resolution, 
giving the President authority, in advance) 
to use force to defend Formosa if this 
became necessary. 

Mr. Eisenhower always insisted that he 
would never go to war without congres- 
sional sanction, and in the Far East, where 
an emergency might arise, he was given a 
blank check. The resolution left it to the 
President and his advisers to determine 
whether an attack on the small off-shore 
islands formed part of a larger attack on 
Formosa. This authority, which was to play 
& large part in the crisis of 1958, occasioned 
qualms, even in 1955, on the part of some 
far-sighted Senators. 


TROOPS MAROONED 


In the summer of 1958 the bombardment 
of Quemoy and Matsu and the dispatch of 
American Naval Forces to help supply the 
islands made many Americans and many 
of America’s allies fear that a world war 
might break out over these inconsiderable 
islands, but Dulles insisted that far wider 
principles were at stake. What was unques- 
tionably true was that the Nationalists had 
marooned a large number of their best 
troops on the islands. 

At a famous press conference Dulles ap- 
peared to be prepared to make considerable 
concessions; he said that the United States 
had considered the reinforcement of Que- 
moy unwise and admitted that Marshal 
Chiang was unlikely ever to return to the 
mainland unless a revolt broke out there 
first. If Communist China would renounce 
the use of force against Formosa, a nego- 
tiated settlement might be possible. In 
fact, on a personal visit to Formosa, Dulles 
wrung from the reluctant Nationalists a 
commitment not to use force against the 
mainland, and the bombardment—both of 
the islands and of Dulles—subsided. 

The risk of war also seemed acute in 1954 
when the French fell back in Indochina. 
Dulles returned from Europe convinced that 
he had secured British agreement to inter- 
vention under certain conditions. Sir An- 
thony Eden, however, insisted that the un- 
derstanding had been to consider interven- 
tion gnly after a genuine effort to negotiate 
had failed. When Dulles returned to Europe 
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there were bitter words between him and 
the Foreign Secretary over the failure to 
rescue Dien Bien Phu. This failure to talk 
the same language was to culminate, 2 
years later, in disaster over the Suez crisis. 

Where Indochina was concerned, how- 
ever, the President’s veto of such hotheads 
as Vice President Nrxon» and Admiral Rad- 
ford avoided a split with Britain and pre- 
vented an initiative which would have di- 
vided Americans as well as America’s allies. 
It seems now that the fears expressed at 
that time were not exaggerated. Inspired 
revelations in 1956 pictured Mr. Dulles as 
glorying in his journeys to the brink of war 
and boasting that he had brought pressure 
upon Peking three times in this manner. 

An outstanding feature of Mr. Dulles’s 
diplomacy, and the source of many jokes at 
his expense, was his determination to keep 
all the threads in his own hands. He was 
convinced of the value of personal contacts, 
and no Secretary of State was more inde- 
fatigable in pursuing them. In part this 
was simply the reverse side of his impa- 
tience with administration. But it had 
other serious drawbacks. The importance 
of Ambassadors on the spot was devalued 
if Mr. Dulles might fly in at any moment. 
Failures of communication between America 
and its allies seemed to increase and reached 
their peak in the Suez crisis. Dulles also 
proved unwilling to delegate authority for 
policy at home; he was said to carry the 
State Department in his vest pocket. In his 
absence, the State Department hardly knew 
what America’s foreign policy was. The 
Policy Planning Staff, which had flourished 
under Mr. Acheson, fell almost into disuse. 

The Suez crisis displayed Dulles’ qualities 
at their best and at their worst. He had 
long appreciated the strategic importance of 
Middle Eastern oil to Europe and the free 
world; unlike Democratic Secretaries of 
State, he was free of political obligations to 
Jewish groups and hoped to play an impar- 
tial role between Arab and Jew in the Mid- 
dle East. Moreover, he had long believed 
that it was an error on Mr. Truman’s part 
to neglect the peoples of Asia and Africa 
and their national ambitions, a course which 
favored the success of Communist penetra- 
tion, 

ASWAN DAM 


The reasons behind the brusque with- 
drawal of the American offer to help finance 
Egypt’s Aswan Dam, which precipitated the 
Suez crisis, will long be disputed. A recent 
book, written after many interviews with 
Dulles, contends that this was 4 move calcu- 
lated to show up the emptiness of Soviet 
offers of economic aid. Some observers be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that the humiliation 
of President Nasser, who had offended many 
Republican Members of Congress by accept- 
ing arms from the Communists and recog- 
nizing Communist China, was a characteris- 
tic piece of appeasement of Congress by the 
Secretary of State. 

Dulles’ hasty flight to London to prevent 
the use of force after the Egyptian seizure 
of the Suez Canal and his enthusiasm for 
the idea of a users’ association testified to 
his energy and resource in the cause of 
peace. But the British Government, which 
had been on the point of taking the dispute 
to the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions, put off this step only upon assurances 
that the association would be a strong one, 
powerfully supported by the United States; 
it was understandably embittered as weeks 
went by and Dulles in his press conferences 
found more and more reasons why the users’ 
association could not be truly effective. 

When finally Dulles stated that America 
must be careful not to associate itself too 
closely with colonial policies, the British 
Government, not unnaturally, concluded 
that Dulles’ word could not be relied upon. 
Sir Anthony Eden was exasperated beyond 
endurance. 
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The truth may be that Dulles, like the 
great lawyer he was, had drafted his pro- 
posals with care so that they could bear 
many interpretations. But the damage to 
relations with Britain and France had been 
done. At home the critics of the Secretary 
of State regarded his assurance that peace 
had been saved as a transparent piece of 
campaigning for President Eisenhower, but 
the man at the polls was thankful not to be 
at war and asked no questions. 

ATTACK ON EGYPT 


The attack on Egypt, just as Americans 
were preparing to reelect Mr. Eisenhower, 
swept any doubts away. Americans, as a 
whole, felt that the demand for an uncondi- 
tional withdrawal was just and one that 
could not have been avoided. Dulles him- 
self felt that any sign of favoritism toward 
old friends would have tarred the United 
States with the eolonial brush and destroyed 
Arab faith in American impartiality. 

The Suez crisis was still at its height when 
Dulles suddenly underwent an operation for 
what proved to be cancer. Many concluded 
that he would now be forced to retire. But 
with that vitality and tenacity which charac- 
terized him, he- continued to direct policy 
from his hospital bed and by the beginning 
of 1957 he had evolved the Eisenhower doc- 
trine for the Middle East. To carry this new 
departure through a Congress controlled by 
Democrats deeply resentful of what they con- 
sidered to have been his political role in the 
campaign would have been an ordeal for a 
younger and stronger man. ‘ 

Under the Eisenhower doctrine the United 
States pledged itself to respond to a request 
for military support from any Middle Eastern 
country which was attacked by another that 
was under the control of international com- 
munism. Dulles’ aim, as it was in the Far 
East, was to preserve the status quo and to 
prevent countries with friendly or neutral 
governments from falling to the Commu- 
nists. But the only Arab country prepared 
to throw in its fortunes with the West was 
Lebanon. Moreover, the formula provided 
no defense against indirect aggression or 
against aggression by a power not controlled 
by international communism, such as 
Egypt—two of the greatest threats to sta- 
bility in the area. 

Finally, many critics felt that what was 
needed was massive economic aid, not the 
threat of military intervention. In this re- 
spect, however, they did less than justice to 
the administration, which in 1955 had pro- 
pounded a farsighted scheme combining 
economic aid with settlement of the refugee 
problem and the boundary issue. 

ACTION IN LEBANON 

The dispatch of American troops to Leba- 
non and of British ones to Jordan in 1958 
Was a response to the coup d’etat in Iraq as 
well as to the troubled State of Lebanon and 
was undertaken reluctantly, as a last resort, 
in the knowledge that the step would be 
regarded as one more affront to the Pan- 
Arab movement.’ But it showed that the 
United States was prepared to stand by its 
friends and to oppose external attempts to 
undermine existing governments. The with- 
drawal of the troops from Lebanon after the 
election of a successor to President Chamoun 
proved that the United States had no ag- 
gressive intent. 

Russian eagerness for a summit meeting in 
1958 found Dulles at first completely unre- 
sponsive. He believed that if the West stood 
firm long enough Russia would abandon its 
expansionist policy, but this required unity 
and tenacity on the part of the free world. 
The summit meeting jn 1955 had endangered 


this firmness of purpose and Dulles, bitterly’ 


disappointed, insisted that it was impossible 

to negotiate with the Russians because they 

oe promises like pie crust made to be 
roken. 


The relief of the State Department was 
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great when Mr. Khrushchey refused an invi- 
tation to attend a summit meeting of the 
United Nations Security Council. Some 
progress in reducing tension was made dur- 
ing the year, however, at the meetings be- 
tween Russia and the West on means of 
banning tests of atomic weapons and out- 
lawing surprise attacks. 


AMERICANS AND BERLIN 


The fear that concessions might undermine 
the will of the West underlay the inflexibility 
which many of Dulles’ critics felt was pro- 
longing tension unnecessarily and risking a 
catastrophic war. The other chief criticism 
of his policy was that while during the crisis 
the Secretary of State behavior was cool 
and courageous and usually succeeded in at- 
taining his objectives; little was done between 
crises to solve the underlying problems and 
prevent them from erupting at a later time. 

Over Berlin, where the Russians attempted 
to force a decision late in 1958, Americans 
were more united than they had been over 


‘either Lebanon or Quemoy. But when Dulles 


conceded that free elections were not neces- 
sarily the only means of reuniting Germany, 
hopes revived that this might not be one of 
his characteristic and meaningless legal tru- 
isms, but a response to the changing political 
climate in America. Among the many Demo- 
crats elected to Congress in November 1958, 
were a number prepared to take some risks 
in the search for solutions and to consider 
@ measure of disengagement as part of a 
German settlement. 

Only Dulles himself could hope to induce 
Dr. Adenauer and General de Gaulle to accept 
a measure of flexibility in allied policy and 
he*undertook the vital journey to Bonn and 
Paris in February although he was already 
suffering great pain from what proved, on his 
return, to be inoperable cancer. How indis- 
pensable he had become could be judged by 
the alarm and concern felt even by his critics. 
He had been the strong man of the alliance, 
with all the threads in his fingers. 

After a hernia operation in mid-February 
he was given radiation treatment and went 
to Florida to convalesce, but the discovery 
that the malignancy had attacked the lower 
neck made it clear that his resignation could 
not long be postponed. Finally on April 15 
President Eisenhower sorrowfully announced 
that Dulles had decided that he must lay 
down his charge. 

He is survived by his wife, the former Miss 
Janet Avery, whom he married in 1912, and 
by two sons and a daughter. 





Retirement of Vice Adm. John M. Will, 
United States Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
I should like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues in the Congress the re- 
tirement on June 30 with rank of full 
admiral of Vice Adm. John M. Will, 
United States Navy, most recently com- 
mander, Military Sea Transportation 
Service. ‘ 

Admiral Will’s relief has already been 
announced to be Vice Adm. Roy A. Gano, 
an able and gracious ‘gentleman well- 
known in naval. and commercial ship- 
ping circles, and a most wise choice to 
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take over the worldwide complexities of 
Military Sea Transportation Service. 
He has already served a tour as deputy 
commander ef Military. Sea Transpor- 
tation Service before moving on to com- 
mand amphibious group 2 in the 
Mediterranean. 

' “Dutch” Will, as he is admiringly 
known to his friends in the Navy and in 
maritime circles, is an admiral’s admiral. 
His career was colorful in the combat 
days of World War II, and most recently 
vastly productive in an operational way 
during the years which followed— 
brush-fire outbreaks of hostilities and 
the troubled crises which mark our 
times. 

Above all things, “Dutch” Will is a man 
who believes in getting around and see- 
ing things for himself. His pace is re- 
lentless and the scope of his journeys 
throughout the world have left younger 
and lesser men bobbing in his wake. 
He expects and demand the highest de- 
gree of performance in his staff, and of 
himself he demands even more—and 
produces it. 

An axiom at his headquarters in 
Washington, borne out by distraught 
commanders in the field on the occa- 
sion of unannounced field trips, is “If 
the old man asks you a question, you’d 
better blankety blank well have the 
answer or know where you can get the 
information he wants.” 

Yet the retiring commander of Mili- 
tary Sea Transportation Service is no 
martinet. He runs a mighty taut ship 
and he gets the results he wants, but 
when a member of his staff—top civilian 
or stenographer; officer or enlisted 
man—gets a promotion or is recognized 
for his accomplishments, personal con- 
gratulations come from Admiral Will—if 
he is not in Tokyo, Thule, or Timbuc- 
too—almost as soon as he gets it from his 
boss. 

“Dutch” Will is synonymous with 
Military Sea Transportation Service. 
Think of one and you automatically 
think of the other. 

Keenly appreciative of the importance 
of smooth public relations, his judgment 
and decisions concerning MSTS have 
done astonishing things to bring about 
good will and admiration for the service 
which for years was thought of by mari- 
time labor and management alike as a 
Federal agency competing against pri- 
vate industry. 

MSTS still has its critics, and many 
are mighty outspoken, but few have any- 
thing but respect for the man at the 
thelm, “Dutch” Will. 

A year ago he was awarded the Robert 
L. Hague Trophy of the American Le- 
gion on behalf of the entire maritime 
industry, recognizing him as the single 
individual who had done more for the 
American merchant marine in that year 
than anyone else: 

This year’s fiscal report of MSTS 
shows a significant statistic, and one 
which even its harshest critics find dif- 
ficult to refute. Out of MSTS’ entire 
operating funds—$425 million—78 per- 
cent went to private industry: ship re- 
pair facilities, shipyards, steamship com- 
panies, new construction, and what have 
you. 
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The thinking of top people at MSTS is 
constructive and progressive. “Dutch” 
Will insists upon it. MSTS, he feels, is 
an agency whose functions should in- 
clude tests and experiments which will 
benefit private industry as well as MSTS’ 
own ship operations. 

MSTS has led the way in ship design; 
cargo handling methods; safety and 
training practices ashore and afloat; ex- 
ploration and development of remote op- 
erating areas which include the discovery 
of a deepwater northwest passage in the 
Canadian Arctic; the further develop- 
ment of ice freeing devices which kept 
extreme northerly harbors open for ship- 
ping long after the termination of the 
normal navigation season and a full- 
ahead participation in this country’s 
oceanographic research program. 

MSTS, under “Dutch” Will, conceived 
the ice-strengthened cargo ships and 
tankers which have proved themselves 
year after year in polar operations. In 
the field of rollon, rolloff transporta- 
tion, MSTS’ prototype vehicle carrier 
US.N.'S. Comet and her recently ac- 
quired running mate U.S.N:S. Taurus are 
under the scrutiny of industry and their 
effect is already being felt in new ship 
designs. 

When the, Maritime Administration 
converted two Liberty ships to gas-tur- 
bine and free-piston propulsion, MSTS 
put them to use. 

The accomplishments of MSTS are 
varied and impressive. Statistics of 
passenger lifts, evacuation of refugees 
from troubled lands, the transportation 
of military cargoes, and the supply of 
petroleum products throughout the world 
by this vastly complex, yet highly effi- 
cient, organization are available for all 
to see. 

It has been geared with emergencies 
in mind—Korea and Lebanon, to name 
but two. In such a successful manner 
is MSTS run that its ships. were loaded 
and operating with units of the fleet 
within hours of the announcement of the 
existence of the emergency. 

Its record for saving lives at sea is un- 
equaled by any organization, with the 
obvious exception of the U.S. Coast 
Guard, which is in the lifesaving business 
and performs its task with great distinc- 
tion, devotion, and magnificent seaman- 
ship. 

The high standards and the very high 
degree of excellence of MSTS throughout 
its worldwide activities are, of course, 
not the result of any one man’s inspira- 
tion, but of many thousands of dedicated 
people whom he encouraged. 

Admiral Will has served two separate 
tours—as commander, Atlantic area, and 
most recently as Overall commander. 
MSTS was there when he reported 
aboard each time. But each time he was 
assigned to MSTS the wheels turned 
even faster than before. 

The Navy is losing a talented and‘ cou- 
rageous officer. Whatever segment of 
private industry has the foresight to grab 
him will be fortunate indeed. 

The four-star flag’“Dutch” Will will re- 
ceive at the retirement ceremonies at the 
Naval Gun Factory on June 30 is the 
Navy’s own way of showing the boy 
from Perth Amboy, N.J., that it, too, rec- 


ognized his inherent ability and leader- 
ship 40 years ago this month. Midship- 
man “Dutch” Will bent on his ensign’s 
shoulderboards for the first time, and 
steadied on the course which has brought 
him, after a long and eventful voyage, to 
the destination he knew lay over the 
horizon of his youth. 

Yet the voyage is only half over. A 
second career is at hand. The experi- 
ence of many commands, the mellowness 
and judgment that comes with this ex- 
perience and the insatiable drive to 
tackle baffling problems are qualifica- 
tions which most surely will be sought 
out by the very industry which at first 
held “Dutch” Will in suspicion, and with- 
in a few short years regarded him with 
great respect. 

The four-star flag they will give him 
at his retirement may never fly at the 
truck, but the man who earned it will be 
at the conn in a controversy involving 
the ““men who go down to the sea in ships 
and have business in the great waters.” 

As a member of the House Committees 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries and 
Armed Services, I am certain that I speak 
for my colleagues on these committees 
when I say that in our dealings with the 
top officers of the Navy few men stand 
out as does “Dutch” Will for dedication 
and devotion to duty—qualities he seeks 
in others and demands from himself. 

As a private citizen, may I speak for 
myself when I say that my admiration 
and respect for the man I am proud to 
call my friend is very great indeed. 





Labor Reform Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 

I appeared before the Joint’Subcommit- 

tee on Labor Reform Legislation of the 

Committee on Education and Labor on 

yesterday and because many of my col- 

leagues have expressed an interest in my 
testimony I am having it included in the 

RECORD: 

REMARKS OF HON. THOMAS B. CurTIS, OF 
MIssourR!I, BEFORE THE JOINT SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR REFORM LEGISLATION OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, JUNE 
4, 1959 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 

nity given’ to me to testify before this Joint 

Subcommittee on Labor Reform Legislation. 
First, let me read into the record an edi- 


torial appearing in the St. Louis Post-Dis-. 


patch on May 19, 1959, entitled “A Stronger 
Labor Bill.” This editorial expresses my 
views on this subject in a more forceful way 
than I can. Furthermore, I believe it.ex- 
presses pretty generally the viewpoint of the 
citizens of the St. Louis community, includ- 
ing the views of the rank-and-file. union 
members, their families, and, I might ‘add, 
many local labor leaders. 

I do not believe that I need to call the 
attention of this subcommittee to the gen- 
eral philosophy of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. It is regarded as one of the leading 
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liberal newspapers of the country. I say this 
with full knowledge of the lack of definite- 
ness today of the adjective “liberal,” but also 
with the knowledge that in congressional 
circles the term is descriptive of a particular 
political philosophy. I suggest to the liberal 
members of this subcommittee, who are by 
numbers in such strong control of it, when 
a newspaper like the Post-Dispatch writes 
editorials like the one I am about to read, it 
is time for them to take heed. The people 
of this country expect real labor-reform 
legislation, and if they don’t get it they are 
going to hold this Congress and the leaders 
who control it in both Houses by almost a 
2-to-1 majority responsible. 
“A STRONGER LABOR BILL 


“A House labor subcommittee has begun 
hearings on the Senate labor bill, and already 
is under intense pressure from the unions 
to water it down. Far from being watered 
down, the Senate version of this much- 
needed legislation ought to be strengthened. 

“The public interest does not demand 4 
union-busting bill, but it does demand a 
measure which effectively guarantees union 
democracy, makes union leaders more di- 
rectly answerable to the rank and file, and 
corrects the abuses so impressively brought 
out by the McClellan investigation. 

“Secretary Mitchell’s proposed curb on 
certain secondary boycotts certainly should 
be written into the bill. The Senate left 
it out in favor of a limited hot cargo clause. 

“Present law forbids a secondary boycott— 
that is, the application of union pressure 
against a firm which is not the primary 
party to a dispute—in certain circumstances. 
First, an objective of the union must be to 
compel one person to cease doing business. 
with another and second, the means em- 
ployed to achieve this objective must be a 
strike or some other concerted action of 
employees. 

“As the Teamsters have found, however, 
it is easy to slap a secondary boycott on 
hot cargo or anything else simply by avoid- 
ing concerted action of employees. The 
pressure can be applied directly to an em- 
ployer, or it can be applied through an in- 
dividual employee. Secretary Mitchell’s pro- 
posal would close these loopholes without 
going so far as to outlaw all secondary boy- 
cotts, some of which might be considered 


" Jegitimate—for example, those against an 


employer who is performing farmed-out 
struck work. 

“Similarly Secretary Mitchell’s complete 
proposal for dealing with blackmail picket- 
ing ought to go into the bill, instead of 
the weaker version which the Senate adopt- 
ed. Mr. Mitchell’does not urge that all 
picketing for the purpose of union organi- 
zation be barred. But he would bar such 
picketing where the employees clearly did 
not want to be represented by that union. 
Top-down organizing, in which the union 
aims its power at the employer instead of 
persuading his employees, is a demonstrated 
evil which the Mitchell proposal would ef- 
fectively deal with. 

“The Senate bill is defective on this —_ 
in several respects. Its language fs loose, 
and subject to interpretations that would 
weaken its effectiveness. While the bill 
bars blackmail picketing where a plant rep- 
resentation election has been-held during 
the p ing 9 months, it does not bar such 
picketing during the remaining 3 months 
before a new election, under present law, can 
be held. If the purpose is to bar blackmail 
picketing at plants where another union 
has won an election, why not bar it during 
the whole year between elections? 

“The House committee also needs to take 
a close look at the enforcement powers be- 
hind the bill of rights which the Senate 
prescribed for union members. The Senate 
relied chiefly on authorizing a member to 
file civil suit in the courts. But how many 
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union members could afford to hire a lawyer 
and pay for protracted litigation against a 
well-financed union? The _ enforcement 
power could be strengthened, either by mak- 
ing unions and their leaders liable for costs 
of successful suits against them, or by au- 
thorizing a union member to seek redress 
from the NLRB. When aw employer violates 
a union member’s rights, the case goes to 
the NLRB before it goes to the courts. Per- 
haps the same procedure could be followed 
if the member's rights were violated by a 
union. 

“There are no doubt other respects in 
which the Senate bill could be improved 
without converting it into a union-busting 
measure; The secondary boycott, picketing, 
and bill-of-rights enforcement clauses seem 
to us the most important. 

“We hope the House will tackle them 
courageously despite political pressure from 
the unions.” 

Now my purpose in asking to testify was 
primarily to discuss one aspect of labor re- 
form legislation, a narrow aspect perhaps but 
a vital aspect. I want to discuss the en- 
forcement power behind the bill of rights 
as the St. Louis Post-Dispatch terms it. 


A RIGHT WITHOUT A REMEDY IS NO RIGHT 


Under the Taft-Hartley Act and under 
many State statutes a union member has the 
right to an accounting from his union lead- 
ers of his union dues. Experience has shown 
this to be no right at all because the remedy 
is insufficient. As the Post-Dispatch edi- 
torial states: “how many union members 
could afford to hire a lawyer and pay for 
protracted litigation against a well-financed 
union?” What is more important, granted 
the premise that a union is racketeer rid- 
den, how many union members dare go even 
to a prosecuting official, let alone a private 
lawyer to enforce their rights to an account- 
ing of dues? This is no hypothetical case. 
This is the actual situation, in Missouri 
where the right to an accounting of union 
dues has criminal sanctions set up by some 
State statute to enforce this right. -No 
union member dare go to court to enforce his 
rights though these rights have been vio- 
lated for years by many unions. 

The sanction in the Taft-Hartley Act de- 
priving a union that fails to grant an ac- 
counting of a member’s dues of the right to 
use the facilities of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board has likewise proved to be in- 
adequate. The racketeer ridden union of- 
ficials couldn’t ‘care less about losing the 
use of the facilities of the National Labor 
Relations Board. Indeed, democracy in labor 
unions today is a bundle of rights without 
a remedy, 

The same problem exists in trying to en- 
force any other provision of the union mem- 
bers’ propesed bill of rights including the 
most essential and basic right of them all 
that of a secret ballot in periodic elections 
of union officials and of other important 
union actions. 


I question very much if the criminal pen- 
alties imposed in some of the proposed labor 
reform bills, rigid as some of them are, will 
be of any greater practical use in enforcing 
democracy in union affairs than are the 
present remedies. They all hinge on an in- 
dividual union member complaining to local 
authorities or to a far away tribunal in Wash- 
ington, D.C. In both instances the com- 
plaining union member never knows for cer- 
tain-whether his name will be passed on to 
the racketeer against whom he is complain- 
ing. It.is a brave man who complains in 
such climate. 

However, there is an adequate remedy 
available and this remedy conforms to the 
theory of present law. Four of the bills be- 
fore this subcommittee, H.R. 3540, intro- 
duced by Mr. Kearns, pages*44—45, which 
contains to a large degree the administration 
recommendations; H.R. 4473, introduced by 
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Mr. BARDEN, pages 41-42; S. 1187, introduced 
by Senator McCLELLAN, pages 41 and 42; and 
S. 748, introduced by 15 Senators, page 45, 
include this enforcement provision. The 
provisions I refer to provide that a union 
which violates the bill of rights of its mem- 
bers loses the tax exempt status it presently 
enjoys under section 501(2) and (c)(5) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 as 
amended. 

This is the subject which I wish to de- 
velop before this subcommittee. This sub- 
ject matter, of course, is within the juris- 
diction of the Ways and Means Committee, 
of which I am privileged to be a member. 
With my background I though it appropriate 
for me to come before this great subcom- 
mittee to testify and answer whatever ques- 
tions this subcommittee might have on this 
provision. 

First, let me state quite clearly that I do 
not believe in using the Internal Revenue 
laws as a method of enforcing other laws. 
On the other hand, when the proper enforce- 
ment of the Internal Revenue laws happens 
to coincide with the enforcement of other 
Federal laws, I think it is highly appropriate 
to call this matter to the attention of the 
Congress and the committees of the Con- 
gress who are concerned with the enforce- 
ment aspects of other Federal laws. 

This is the case before us now. The 
proper enforcement of the section of our 
Internal Revenue Code which provides for 
“exemption from tax on corporations, cer- 
tain trusts, etc.” does so on the theory that 
these exempt organizations are within the 
public interest. I quote: 

“Section 501(c) List of the exempt organ- 
izations,” Sixteen categories are listed. Let 
me read the title heads rapidly to give the 
committee an idea of the type of organiza- 
tions Congress has felt should be tax ex- 
empt: 

1. Government corporations. 

2. Corporations which are purely holding 
companies for other organizations which are 
tax exempt. 

3. Corporations, and any community 
chest, fund or foundation organized exclu- 
sively for religious, charitable, education, 
etc. 

4. Civic leagues or organizations not or- 
ganized for profit. 

5. I quote in its entirety: “Labor, agri- 
cultural, or horticultural organizations.” 

6. Again I quote in full for contrast: 
“Business leagues, chambers of commerce, 
real estate boards, or boards of trade, not 
organized for profit and no part of the net 
earnings of which inures to the benefit of 
any private shareholder or individual.” 

7. Clubs not for profit or private benefit. 

8. Fraternal beneficiary societies. 

9. Voluntary employees’ beneficiary asso- 
ciations. 

10. Other type of voluntary beneficiary 
associations. 

11. Teachers retirement fund assoctations. 

12. Benevolent life insurance associations. 

13. Cemetery associations (not for profit). 

14. Credit unions (of certain types). 

15, Mutual life insurance companies with 
assets under $75,000. 

16, Certain kinds of -agricultural co-ops. 

It is apparent that the reason these or- 
ganizations have been made tax exempt is 
because in the opinion of the Congress they 
are nonprofit and generally serve a desirable 
public purpose. Strangely enough this sec- 
tion written into the law in 1916 has re- 
mained largely unchanged. Yet there are 
only limited criteria which guide the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue in deciding what 
organizations wil quaify under the various 
headings. And mark this. Limited as is the 
criteria set out in the statute to guide the 
Bureau in administering this statute there 
are absoutely no criteria whatsoever in re- 
spect to category (5) “Labor, agriculture, 
or horticultural organizations.” Business 
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leagues have some criteria set out, “not 
organized for profit and no part of the net 
earnings of which inures to the benefit of 
any private shareholder or individual.” 
Other categories have rather lengthy, al- 
though in my judgment inadequate, criteria 
set out. 

From a standpoint of proper public pol- 
icy the Congress certainly should set forth 
some standards which these tax exempt 
organizations should meet. I certainly be- 
lieve one criteria which all of these organi- 
zations should meet is one which provides 
for the democratic control of the affairs 
of the organizations by its members and 
should include a requirement for an ac- 
counting to the members of the moneys 
coming into the organization hands. 

Certainly if this subcommittee in its wis- 
dom felt that it was desirous to establish 
additional standards which it felt any labor 
organization should meet if it were to 
qualify as being in the public interest I 
feel that the tax laws should reflect that 
judgment. 

Now I want to point out the practical 
effect of establishing by law, certain stand- 
ards which’ tax exempt organizations should 
meet, as it would relate to labor organiza- 
tions, or indeed any other organization 
where management, as it were, might run 
away with the organization against the will 
of the membership. The enforcement of 
our tax laws does not require the individual 
complaint to do other than to call the ques- 
tion of a tax evasion to the attention of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. This can 
be done, as it is frequently done in other tax 
violations by an anonymous post card or 
telephone call to the local office of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. The Bureau 
takes the matter from there to find out 
whether or not the allegation is well 
founded or not. 

Consider the case of a racketeer ridden 
labor union. Any individual member of 
such a union could contact the local Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, anonymously if he 
wished, saying local, or national, Union X 
has not given its members an accounting 
of dues or has not given its members the 
right to a secret ballot in elections, or has 
not held periodic elections, or whatever. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue of its own 
initiative will carry on, check with the 
Union officials to verify or to disprove the 
allegation. If the allegation is verified in 
its opinion the Union forthwith loses its 
tax exempt status, subject of course to an 
appeal to the tax courts by the Union if it 
feels the charges are untrue. 

Now I want to state that I do not agree 
with the manner in which the violation of 
internal revenue standards is set up in the 
four bills I referred to which utilize it as 
an enforcement provision. I believe the en- 
forcement should be in the nature of a 
contempt citation rather than in the nature 
of penalty. In other words, instead of de- 
priving a Union of tax exempt status which 
would result in the collection of revenues 
for past violations, it should deprive the 
Union of tax exempt status until such time 
as it purged itself of its violation, with a 
reasonable time allowed in which to ‘purge 
itself? This conforms to the basic public 
purpose in granting tax exempt status in 
the first place and does not penalize the 
union members who have been the victims 
of the violations. 

I think the power of the deprivation of tax 
exemption. is sufficiently strong so that no 
union leader, however bull-necked he might 
be, about imposing his control over a union 
against the will of the union members, would 
long stand against it. This is particularly 
true when we consider that once the tax is 
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to be imposed the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue will have to go over the union books to 
determine what the amount of the tax should 
be. What union racketeer even though he be 
willing to pay a penalty can afford to have 
his books looked into? 

Though this amendment to the Internal 
Revenue Code may be made appropriately in 
a labor reform bill, and I hope this sub- 
committee will include it, nonetheless, I 
believe comprehensive legislation setting up 
proper and uniform standards for all tax 
exempt~organizations, business, farm and 
labor, is needed. It would be helpful to the 
Ways and Means Committee in writing this 
comprehensive language if, in respect to 
labor unions, this subcommittee would set 
forth in this bill what criteria it would wish 
to see applied. 

Finally, I would urge this subcommittee 
not to use the sanction of loss of tax exempt 
status to enforce any measures in the labor 
reform bill other than those which we might 
call a bill of rights ensuring control of un- 
ion affairs in the hands of its members. I 
do not believe this public policy feature of 
tax exemption should go beyond this point. 
There may be those who would argue that 
any union found to violate other laws such 
as laws against blackmail, organizational 
picketing, or improper secondary boycotting, 
should not be tax exempt. However, I think 
that would be using our revenue laws to en- 
force matters which are outside the revenue 
field and therefore undesirable. 

I might say in conclusion, however, that 
I believe once we insure democracy in the 
unions much of the abuse of power that we 
have seen by certain labor leaders will dis- 
appear. I have noted that those unions 
which are responsive to their membership 
seldom are those which have been the sub- 
ject of the recent unfavorable publicity. 
Furthermore, I believe that those union 
leaders who’are responsive to their member- 
ship are those who have done the most for 
their membership; not the czars who ride 
roughshod over their own membership, other 
union men, other workers, and the public. 





Cruiser “Wilkes-Barre” Will Not Die 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article that 
was featured in the Wilkes-Barre Sun- 
day Independent of May 10, 1959: 
Cruiser “WiikKes-Barre” Wru Nor Dr— 

Scrap Orper Dors Nor Appity To FamMep 

Sure—Hap SPLENDID SERVICE RECORD IN 

Worip War II 


With the Nation poised for the start of 
Armed Forces Week today, Wilkes-Barre will 
welcome the news from the Philadelphia 
Naval Base that the scrap order has gone 
out for all cruisers berthed in the Navy yard 
basin with the exception of the U.SS. Wilkes- 
Barre (CL‘103), a 10,000-ton cruiser, veteran 
of more than four major battles during 
World War II. 

* Presently the U.S.S. Wilkes-Barre is tied 
up beside many of her sister ships in the 
mothball fleet at the Philadelphia Naval 
Base. This wealth of steel has been a fa- 
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miliar sight to yard visitors and area Navy 
folk for the last 12 years. 

The U.S.S. Wilkes-Barre failed to get back 
into action during Korea, although some of 
the cruisers berthed near the ship were re- 
conditioned and put back into service. 

The U.8S.S. Wilkes-Barre has moved oc- 
casionally, however, but enly from one berth 
to another, to let her “kid sisters” get out 
of their beds and cruise the high seas in 
her place. 

Her crew of one, who watches the U.S. 
Wilkes-Barre in her mothball regalia, will 
continue as the eruiser remains on view, 
moored securely along the pier at the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard. 

TRAVELED OVER 150,000 MILES 


The cruiser Wilkes-Barre clocked over 
150,000 nautical miles before joining the 
mothball fleet at the conclusion of World 
War II. 

The ship is best remembered by many for 
her valiant efforts to help extinguish the 
burning carrier U.S.S. Franklin in her Pa- 
cific duty near the end of World War II 
hostilities. 

The Wilkes-Barre was christened on 
Christmas Eve in 1943 by Mrs. Grace Shoe- 
maker Miner at Camden, N.J. Her new crew 
worked on her for the next several weeks as 
she completed fitting out and readying for 
use. Finally on July 1, 1944, she was placed 
in commission at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. The Wilkes-Barre trained her crew 
en route to the Pacific via the Panama Canal 
and reported to the Commander in Chief, 
Pacific Fleet, on October 27, 1944, then on 
to Pearl Harbor for more exercises to train 
for battle conditions. She joined the history 
making Task Forces 38 and 58, the powerful 
striking arms of the 3d and 5th Fleets. 


IN MANY BATTLES 


War actually began for the Wilkes-Barre 
in earnest during Christmas week 1944 off 
the Philippine Islands. She participated in 
such battles as the Luzon, Iwo Jima, Oki- 
nawa Gunto Operations. These included at- 
tacks on Formosa, China coast, Nansei Shoto, 
and the assault and occupation of Iwo Jima. 
While operating under the 3d Fleet she par- 
ticipated in operations against Japan proper. 
Her guns covered the occupation forces which 
hoisted the Stars and Strips over Yokosuka 
Naval Base. 

January 30, 1946, found the Wilkes-Barre 
arriving in San Pedro, Calif., her mission 
accomplished. This was the first time her 
crew saw “home” since departing the States 
in 1944. Departing the west coast she ar- 
rived to her commissioning place, Philadel- 
phia, where she remained and made several 
refresher training cruises until February 
1947, It was then that she departed on a 
good-will tour to England and Norway. Here 
she displayed to the free world the magni- 
tude of power with which she was equipped. 
Were she able to talk at that time, she more 
than likely would have said, “Here I am, 
folks, all power and friendly, too.” After 
her good-will cruise, she cruised smoothly 
across the vast Atlantic and left behind a 
memory for all who saw her. 

Leaving the Atlantic and entering the 
somewhat calm but dangerous waters of the 
Delaware River she parted company with the 
rest of the American Fleet, made a slight 
starboard (right) turn to enter this river, 
and cruised into her resting place to qwait a 
call to perform again. Wilkes-Barre was a 
little tired at this point in her career. Await- 
ing her arrival were many of her “sisters” 
such as the cruisers Savannah, Augusta, Co- 
lumbia, Cleveland, Denver, San Francisco, all 
soon to be scrapped. After a few months 
amongst eager shipyard workers, inspectors, 
and many watch standers, the Wilkes-Barre 
finally took her place in the “silent” fleet. 
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Poison In Your Water—No. 103 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the ConcREs- 
SIONAL Recorp an article appearing in 
the Charleston (S.C.) News and Courier 
of April 25, 1959, entitled “Pollution 
Here Called ‘Pretty Bad’ ”’: 

SEwacE TREATMENT RECOMMENDED—POLLU- 
TION HERE CALLED “PRETTY Bap”’ 
(By Coyte White) 

Sewage treatment is the only solution to 
what a State health official described as a 
brink of crisis pollution situated in 
Charleston Harbor and its adjacent rivers. 
He advised against swimming in the harbor 
and its rivers. 

That was the gist of a summary of the 
water pollution situation made.here yester- 
day by W. T. Linton, director of the State 
water pollution control authority. Linton 
addressed a local citizens committee formed 
recently to investigate solutions to the prob- 
lem. 

Terming conditions here “pretty bad,” 
Linton said that a 9-week study in 1955: 
“Showel the situation to be not what you 
would wish it to be.” 

“Something must be done to remedy this 
problem, as a matter of preserving health in 
the area,” said Linton. With normal devel- 
opment here, the problem will double in 8 
to 10 years, he explained. 

“We (the authority) would have to require 
something be done then under the law,” 
warned Linton. 

The only solution he could advise, Linton 
said, ‘Would be some type of sewage treat- 
ment.” He said the situation was not let ex- 
treme, and no immediate danger to health of 
citizens had been detected. 

However, Linton said tests in the Ashley, 
Cooper, Wando and Stone Rivers as well as 
the harbor, indicated swimming would not 
be advisable on a general basis. 

The committee took the first step in solv- 
ing the problem in setting a monthly meet- 
ing—the first Thursday in each month. 
The first formal meeting will be held May 7, 
at 8 o’clock, in the office of county council. 

The committee, headed by businessman 
Edward Kronsberg, was appointed by County 
Council Chairman J. Mitchell Graham. 

Kronsberg, Graham, County Manager Al- 
bert Hair, and other officials met yesterday 


with Linton and officials of the water pollu-, 


tion control authority to review the prob- 
lem and plan steps needed to be taken. 

Linton, illustrating his points with a 
map, said parts of the harbor, the Cooper, 
Ashley, Stone and Wando Rivers were pol- 
luted. The degree of pollution varies. 

Pollution here does not stem from indus- 
trial waste, but from human sewage, Linton 
said. He said that in the Charleston area 
there were 11 outfalls being dumped into 
he Ashley and Cooper Rivers. 

To a question by Dr. George G. Dene. a 
member of the committee, ‘Linton replied 
that an activated sludge plant such as em- 
ployed at the Charles. n Air Force Base was 
a good method of treating sewage. 

Linton also was highly critical, of the use 
of septic tanks. He called them “An abom- 
ination of the Lord to begin with,” adding: 
“In this area as urbanized as it is, with its 
rainfall, bacteria is bound to wash out. 
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“If trunk sewerlines were put in through- 
out the entire area, it would be the greatest 
thing that ever happened to Charlesten. I 
mean no refiection on Charleston by this; 
it’s the same in my area (Columbia) .” 

Linton also suggested that Charleston 
might be able to obtain Federal funds to aid 
in solving the pollution situation under 
Public Law 660. 

Cc. G. Leonard, chief of the sanitation divi- 
sion of the county health department, also 
spoke briefly on the use of septic tanks. He 
called their use “A potentially dangerous 
situation. 

“Practically every ditch in Charleston 
County has been polluted at one time or 
the other,” said Leonard, “and in the winter- 
time I’ve seen children eating ice they pick 
up from ditches.” 

He added, “I’d like to see something done, 
and I’ll certainly do everything I can.” 

John Bettis, chief engineer of the 
Charleston Waterworks, noted: 

“The southern end of Berkeley County is 
part of the problem. They have several 
thousand homes up there, and an outfall 
dumps on the ground at Goose Creek.” | 

Representatives of the adjacent com- 
munities will be invited to participate in 
solving the pollution problem. 





Resolution Urging Enactment of the Fair 
Labor Standards Amendments of 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include a resolution 
adopted by the following local unions in 
Philadelphia urging the Congress to pass 
S. 1046 and H.R. 4488, the Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1959: Inter- 
national Molders and Foundry Workers’ 
Local Union, No. 1, AFL-CIO; Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge, Structural, 
and Ornamental Iron Workers’ Local 
Union, No. 401, AFL-CIO; Retail Food 
Clerks and Managers’ Local Union, 
No. 1357, AFL-CIO; and the Building 
and Construction Trades Council, AFL— 
CIO: 

RESOLUTION CALLING UPON THE 86TH CON- 

Gress To Enact S. 1046 anp H.R. 4488 

Whereas all Americans must be assured of 
a basic minimum standard of living if we 
are to maintain a healthy economy at home 
and a position’ of moral leadership in the 
world; and 

Whereas the present Federal minimum 
wage of $1 an hour is inadequate to provide 
a bare subsistence in the United States 
today; and 

Whereas more than 20 million Americans 
lack the guarantee of even this inadequate 

e and are without nay legal limitation 
on their hours of work; and 

Whereas these shocking facts constitute a 
grave threat to our national economy, a chal- 
lenge to our moral standards as a people, 
and a peril to our reputation as democracy’s 
showcase throughout the world; and 

Whereas the existence of underpaid and 
overworked earners is a particular dan- 
ger to the well-being of the citizens of Phila- 
delphia; and 
as 
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Whereas there is now before Congress a 
bill introduced by Senator JoHn F. KENNEDY 
and Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT and co- 
sponsored by many of their colleagues in 
both Houses, S. 1046 and H.R. 4488. This 
bill would greatly ameliorate this problem 
by raising the Federal -minimum wage to 
$1.25 and including nearly 8 million addi- 
tional workers under the protection of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act: Therefore be it 

Resolved by Local No. 1, International 
Molders and Foundry Workers’ Union of 
North America, AFL-CIO, That we call upon 
the Congress of the United States to give 
prompt and favorable consideration to this 
bill without delay so this serious threat to 
the economic and moral strength of our 
Nation will be swiftly met and that the 
conditions above described can be corrected. 


The long-needed improvements in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act can no longer 
be delayed without the most serious eco- 
nomic and social cansequences. I urge 
the. Members to give their vigorous sup- 
port to the early enactment of these 
amendments, 

































































































Kansas Committee Pushing Support of 
Barden Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr, SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
as you know, the citizens of Kansas voted 
by a majority of last November in favor 
of a right-to-work amendment to our 
State constitution. 

I am proud to say that this law safe- 
regarding the workingman’s right to 
join or not to join a union, is proving 
extremely effective. We intend to see 
that it is scrupulously enforced, thus 
furnishing sound, permanent protection 
to Kansas working people whenever 
their right to work is threatened because 
their personal beliefs interfere with the 
union bosses’ lust for political. power. 

We in Kansas have watched, with the 
rest of the Nation, the appalling story 
of corruption, terrorism, and violence 
which has become the stock in trade for 
the modern American labor movement. 
We shudder with other law-abiding citi- 
zens at the atrocities perpetrated in the 
name of organized labor. We sympa- 
thize with the plight of the workingman 
who in many States is a helpless pawn, 
in the hands of his power-hungry and 
often cerrupt leaders. 

We believe we have the proper protec- 
tion against these abuses of power, for 
it follows that if a man has the freedom 
to join°a union, and the freedom to 
refuse to join, he then has the means 
by which to free himself from the 
tyranny of those leaders with whom he 
disagrees, or from those who do not 
carry his trust. It seems to us in Kansas 
that right-to-work laws are the ideal 
union reform; their enactment and en- 
forcement will return control of the Na- 
tion’s labor movement to those from 
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whence it sprang, the working people. 

At ‘the same time, we realize that 
workers in most of the States do not 
have the protection of laws which guar- 
antee their personal freedom, as they do 
in Kansas and 18 other States. They 
have, as a matter of fact, no protection 
at all, even though every index of opin- 
ion—both among the general public and 
union people themselves—shows an 
overwhelming demand for legislation to 
protect the working people from their 
own leaders. 

Acting upon this concern for the wel- 
fare of all workers, a number of citizens 
in Kansas have banded together to form 
the Kansas Citzens Committee for Real 
Labor Reform. The committee —feels 
that—short of voluntary unionism it- 
self—the best protection for the worker 
is contained in the labor reform meas- 
ures offered to this House by Represen- 
tative Barden of North Carolina. 

Accordingly, the committee is and has 
been urging support of all Kansas legis- 
lators for Mr. BARDEN’s Measures, estab- 
lishing a Bill of. Rights regulating 
unions’ internal procedures and a com- 
panion measure regulating unions’ or- 
ganizing tactics, even as business and 
other elements of our society. are regu- 
lated. 

This committee, headed by Philip J. 
Doyle of Beloit, farmer and State Sena- 
tor, includes prominent Kansans in the 
areas of agriculture, law, small business, 
labor, and all persons who are interested 
in passage of the most effective reform 
legislation. They have been urging their 
fellow citizens to express their wishes 
‘to their Congressmen as to the nature of 
the union reform legislation which they 
desire to have enacted. 

The activities of this committee are 
resulting in the receipt of hundreds of 
communications from our constituents 
regarding union reform. I have yet to 
receive my first communication from a 
citizen who is not in favor of strong and 
effective regulation of both interna] and 
external union activities. 

Because this subject of union reform 
will have such a serious bearing on 
the future course of our Nation, I ask 
permission to extend my remarks to in- 
clude the following results of activity by 
the Kansas Citizens Committee for Real 
Labor Reform: 

KANSAS COMMITTEE PUSHING SUPPORT OF 
BaRDEN BILL 

Be.torr, Kans.—Formation of a Kansas 
Citizens Committee for Real Labor Reform 
Was announced Wednesday by State Senator 
Philip J. Doyle, Republican, of Beloit. 

Doyle termed formation of the committee 
“a grassroots movement for a sweeping labor 
reform bill of rights to be enacted in this 
session of Congress.” 

He faid all areas of Kansas will be coveréd 
in a drive to win active support for labor 
bills now in Congress sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Granam A. BarpEN, Democrat, of 
North Carolina, and Senator JoHN McCLEL- 
Lan, Democrat, of Arkansas, in place of “the 
weak and ineffective Kennedy bill which is 
backed by- union leaders and their propa- 
ganda agencies.” 

“The Nation has been shocked by the 
racketeering, gangsterism, embezzlement of 
union funds and property, and denial of 
basic rights of union members, which have 
been revealed in the McClellan and other 
hearings,” Doyle said. 


= 
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Doyle said there are millions of working 
men and women whose only hope for effec- 
tive labor legislation lies in the hands of 
Congress. 

Doyle said leading the Kansas movement 
is a volunteer executive committee made up 
of himself as chairman; Jay W. Scovel, Inde- 
pendence, president of the Kansas Bar Asso- 
ciation; State Representative John D. Bower, 
Republican, of McLouth, a minister and 
farmer; Ray Frishie, of McDonald, president 


.of the Kansas Livestock Association; C. A. 


McNeal, Jr., of Towanda, a workman in an 
industrial plant; and Ellis K. Cave, of Dodge 
City, operator of a terminal grain elevator. 





Appropriations Review Essential in 


Federal Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


\Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us in the House have been contending 
for the last several years that many Fed- 
eral programs were getting out of hand 
because the Appropriations Committees 
in the House and Senate were being by- 
passed by authorization committees 
drawing on the Federal Treasury. There 
is great merit in having the Appropria- 
tions Committee scrutinize budget re- 
quests by the various agencies periodi- 
cally. The Appropriations Committees 
specialize in this particular problem and 
make recommendations to the Congress. 
This prevents authorization committees 
from making unusual and extraordinary 
grants to their own pet projects. 


‘Abuses and waste in many instances 
are well known to the House. Bills now 
pending to give the Appropriations Com- 
mittees jurisdiction over any bill which 
calls for money is a step in the right 
direction and should have the approval 
of every thoughtful Member who is in- 
terested in keeping our appropriations 
within some reasonable balance. 


Mr. Speaker, I append herewith an 
editorial from the Decatur (Ill.) Herald 
of June 2 titled, “Congressional Review 
Essential in Federal Spending.” This 
editorial supports the viewpoint which 
I have just set out and is sample think- 
ing broadly of most people throughout 
the country on this problem: 
CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW ESSENTIAL IN FEDERAL 

SPENDING 

The House Appropriations Committee, 
jealous of its power to apportion money to 
the various Federal agencies, has once again 
launched a campaign to cut back or elimi- 
nate “backdoor spending” which bypasses 
the regular appropriations procedures. 

The committee objects to Federal loan and 
grant programs financed not by direct ap- 
propriations but authorizations to enter 
contracts or to borrow money from the U.S, 
Treasury. . 

Chairman CuLarENCcE CANNON, Democrat, 
Missouri, says the dimensions of this type 
of spending has reached “alarming propor- 
tions.” He estimates t the Senate origi- 
nated a number of such schemes, with a 

ential cost of $9 billion without reference 
to the House of Representatives which alone 
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has the constitutional power to initiate 
money bills. 

A major problem is that legislative pro- 
grams are authorized by a substantive com- 
mittee having jurisdiction in that field, 
while the Appropriations Committee deals 
with all programs that require a direct con- 
gressional appropriation and is not bound to 
appropriate the amount that the substan- 
tive committee authorizes. 

For example, the House and Senate Pub- 
lic Works Corhmittees may initiate legisla- 
tion authorizing $100 million for Federal 
assistance to communities building water 
pollution control facilities. However, the 
Appropriations Committees may approve the 
spending of only $50 million. Such actions 
by the Appropriations Committee some- 
times cause the substantive committee to 
try a legislative end run. 

A bill introduced by Representative How- 
ARD W. SmITH, Democrat of Virginia, would 
give the House Appropriations Committee 
jurisdiction over any bill that would per- 
mit the withdrawal of money from the 
Treasury without further action of Con- 
gress. Hearings have been held on this 
bill, but there is no sign of further action. 

Backdoor spending is particularly likely 
to occur in such fields as housing, and, if 
Congress removes the present pay-as-you-go 
restrictions, in highway building. 

The Appropriations Committee’s way of 
scrutinizing budget requests by the various 
agencies often works clumsily. But tt is 
the best way yet devised to make Govern- 
ment departments justify their appropria- 
tion requests. Many abuses and instances 
of waste have been uncovered, although in 
the process it has seemed that many 
worthy proposals were also gored. 

In some cases, an example being the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, there is no reason 
why the funds cannot be allocated on the 
basis of 2, 3 or more years. 

But all major proposed Federal outlays 
ought to undergo periodic congressional re- 
view, and the Appropriations Committees 
are the best equipped to perform such tasks. 





Commencement Address by Senator 
Thomas J. Dodd at St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, West Hartford, Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5;-1959 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr., Speaker, Sen- 
ator THomas J. Dopp has made many 
great speeches in his brilliant and dis- 
tinguished career. His final summation 
to the jury at the Molzahn spy case was 
a classic of its kind, and foreshadowed 
his magnificent address at the conclusion 
of the Nuremberg war crimes trials. 

During his two terms in this body, his 
speeches on civil liberties, on the morals 
basis for foreign aid, and on negotiations 
with the Communists won national ac- 
claim. 

Those of us from Connecticut have 
watched Tom Donp’s career in the Sen- 
ate with a great and growing pride. His 
maiden speech in the Senate on the 
Berlin crisis stirred the admiration and 
won the commendation of people 
—— this country and the free 
wor : 
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Earlier this week Senator Dopp made 
what I consider to be one of his greatest 


e speeches at a commencement address at 


St. Joseph College in West Hartford, 
Conn. I found in this speech some of 


the underlying sources of the idealism. 


and passion of justice~that have so 
marked the career of this great man. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
commencement address delivered on 
June 3, 1959, at St. Joseph College, West 
Hartford, Conn.: 
COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY SENATOR THOMAS 
J. Dopp, DemMocraT, OF CONNECTICUT, AT ST. 
JOSEPH COLLEGE, WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 


When I accepted your generous invitation 
to deliver the commencement address it was 
my intention to try to distill from the ex- 
periences of a lifetime a few thoughts which 
I hoped would be appropriate and useful‘for 
the members of this graduating class. » 

I have not found it easy to do this. It is 
not easy to sift from the many changing 
currents of an active life a few simple words 
of advice to a new generation facing a new 
world. And when I was through, the advice 
seemed somewhat oldfashioned and out of 
touch with these sophisticated times. But 
it is, nonetheless, sound and true, and if 
it is out of step there is all the more reson 
why these things should be said. 

This is your commencement day. If this 
class is anything like my own graduating 
class at Providence College, 29 years ago,-you 
are probably thinking of this day as one 
that marks the end of a period of your life 
and your thoughts are dwelling nostalgically 
on the happy memories associated with St. 
Joseph College. 

But commencement does not mean the 
end. It means what the word implies, the 
beginning. You are all just at the beginning 
of the search for knowledge. 

And you are at the commencement of a 
tremendous set of responsibilities, 

You have been the beneficiaries of years of 
devoted attention and selfless dedication by 
this wonderful group of sisters and by the 
other members of the faculty. 

As the father of one of the graduating 
class, I am sure I speak for all the parents 
here today when I thank the sisters of St. 
Joseph and the lay faculty members from 
the depths of my heart for all that they 
have done. 

This is a sentimental occasion for me. For 
it symbolizes that my daughter, Carolyn, 
who has been such a joy and comfort to 
Grace and ‘me through the years, is ‘about to 
step into a world of her own. 

I am deeply grateful that she is bétter 
prepared for that world because of the sis- 
ters and teachers of St. Joseph's, 

In you and in your future are wrapped up 
the hopes and dreams of your parents, of your 
teachers, of all who have sacrificed to see 
this day. And, in a larger sense, in your 
hands and in the hands of a thousand grad- 

,uating classes across this great land, lies the 
(future of our country and of the causes we 
uphold in the world. 

If you have been faithful to your trust 
thus far, if you. have taken full advantage 
of the opportunities you have had here, you 
now have the basic tools to make some im- 
print, some influence for good on your com- 
munity, on your chosen profession and per- 
haps on the world itself. 

But you will soon find, if you do not al- 
ready know, that they are only the minimum 
tools. 

You have an education. ‘You have learned 
enough to know something of the extent of 
knowledge, and the extent of ignorance, 
something of the legacy of the past and the 
challenge of the future, 
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But this gift of knowledge, this oppor- 
tunity for personal fulfillment carries with 
it tremendous obligations. I shall try to 
discuss today just a few of these obligations. 

The first that comes to my mind is the ob- 
ligation of continued self-improvement. 

Each of us is unique. Each has different 
capacities and different aptitudes. Each 
has certain talents, and each has the obliga- 
tion to develop those talents as much as the 
circumstances of life permit, and to use them 
for good purposes. 

We live in a cOuntry that, from its found- 
ing has been built upon the proposition that 
man should, have the greatest possible op- 
portunity for personal development and per- 
sonal fulfillment. The state exists for man, 
not man for the state. This is our creed. 
This was at the bottom of our struggle with 
nazism and fascism and it is at the root of 
our struggle with communism. 

The opportunity freely given to you has 
been purchased and is kept alive at great 
cost. ,You can refuse to exercise this free- 
dom by ceasing to develop your. mind and 
your skills from this day forward. Or you 
can justify your privileges and the human 
sacrifices they represent by embarking to- 
day on a lifetime pursuit of intellectual 
excellence. > 

I urge you to continue your studies, 
whether formal or informal. 

Continue on with what you have so well 
begun. If you plan to go on to graduate 
studies, so much the better. If you do not, 
develop the habit of private study. 

There are many examples of wasted re- 
sources in this country but none is more 
appalling than the waste of those who aban- 
don all intellectual inquiry as soon as they 
leave school. 

We hear a lot these days about do-it- 
yourself programs. I hope you will all work 
out a do-it-yourself home educational pro- 
gram. Don’t store your books away on some 
forgotten shelf to become dusty reminders 
of what might have been a fruitful and pro- 
du®tive intellectual life. 

This day will not have much real meaning 
in the long scheme of life unless it marks a 
beginning, and not an end, of broadening 
the horizons of the mind. 

There is a second obligation which will 
weigh even more heavily upon you as you 
participate more and more in life. 

You all know the difference between right 
and wrong. You all have learned the basic 
principles of morality in your homes and in 
your church. And here at St. Joseph’s you 
have learned the higher refinements of these 
principles. You have-a religious and ethical 
training that places a far heavier responsi- 
bility for right action upon you than that 
borne by others. 

Alfred E. Smith, the self-educated boy 
from the sidewalks of New York who rose 
to become New York’s greatest Governor, 
said this in the first speech he ever made 
to a women’s group: 

“I know what is right. If I ever do dny- 
thing that is wrong, it will not be because 
I do not know it to be so, and you can mark 
it down as being willful and deliberate and 
hold me to account for it.” 

These words, spoken during an era of 
shameful social injustice and political cor- 
ruption foreshadowed a career of remark- 
able achievement in advancing the public 
good. 

And these words can be applied to every- 


-one in this fine graduating class. You all 


know the difference between right and 
wrong, and you will surely be ‘held to ac- 
count for your actions. 

We live at a time when crucial moral 
issues are at the heart of grave national 
and international problems. But there is 
always an attempt to deny the existence of 
the moral element in these questions, and 
these attempts often succeed in obscuring 
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from many the path that we should follow 
as a Nation. 

Powerful and influential leaders either 
cannot see the moral element in these ques- 
tions or they deny its existence. For ex- 
ample: 

The chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, Senator FuLBRIGHT, dur- 
ing debate with me on the Senate floor over 
the Berlin crisis, deplored my statement that 
the struggle between communism and 
freedom is essentially a fight between good 
and evil. He insisted that these concepts 
are relative and cannot be made the basis 
for diplomatic action. 

Former Ambassador George Kennan de- 
nies that we have any moral obligation to 
assist underdeveloped peoples. He says it is 
just a practical matter and that our foreign 
aid should be based solely upon self-in- 
terest. 

Professor Galbraith of Harvard, the 
eminent economist and author, says that 
there is no moral element involved in our 
responsibility to conserve our dwindling 
natural resources for the use of future gene- 
rations, and he adds gratuitously that the 
injection of moral issues into practical prob- 
lems is generally a source of endless trouble 
and confusion, 

One of our leading jurists recently re- 
peated the oft-heard, foot-dragging state- 
ment that we must proceed toward desegre- 
gation because the Supreme Court has made 
this the law of the land. But only rarely 
does one hear the truer statement that the 
Supreme Court has just made legally bind- 
ing what was always morally binding and 
that we should take up this cause not re- 
luctantly or legalistically, but rather with 
zeal and dedication. 

Each of the men TI have mentioned has 
great ability and has made important con- 
tributions to his field. How tragic; there- 
fore, that they should overlook the central 
factor of our existence, and should thus mis- 
lead the people they seek to help. 

The materialistic, secular attitude I speak 
of is sapping the moral strength of our 
country, and you have a very great obliga- 
tion to carry into our community and na- 
tional life the religious and ethical con- 
victions that you cary away from St. Joseph 
College. ; 

Every crucial question afflicting the Na- 
tion and the world is, at bottom, a ques- 
tion of right and wrong. 

It is wrong to permit any Communist ex- 
pansion that it is in our power to prevent. 
It is wrong to acquiesce even tacitly in per- 
manent Communist control of its satellite 
empire. 

It is wrong to refuse to the underprivi- 
leged peoples of the world the assistance 
they need and which we can well afford 
to offer. 

It is wrong to wink an eye at corruption 
in organized labor, at immoral business 
practices, or at wrong-doing in Govern- 
ment. 

It is wrong to practice racial discrimina- 
tion whether it be in schools, in housing, in 


employment, or in any other activity. And 


we need not look to the South to find dis- 
crimination, It exists right here in Con- 
necticut. 

But,a highly developed mind and a highly 
refined conscience will avail little unless 
there is also the great and redeeming qual- 
ity of courage. 

A multiplicity of fears seem to afflict this 
country and a fear complex threatens to be- 
come a national characteristic, in place of 
the buoyant optimism and indomitable con- 
fidence that’ characterized the national at- 
titude of a century ago. 

These fears and uncertainties are stunting 
the national growth and damaging our na- 
tional posture. 


a 


a 
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We frequently hear of surveys of the as- 
Ppirations of college graduates, young men 
and women who we would expect to be 
anxious for new challenges and new con- 
quests. All too often the results reveal that 
they are interested primarily in security, in 
confromity, in a safe berth and an easy 
journey. Fear is at the bottom of this. 

The advertising industry, expert as it is 
in judging our motivations, devotes much of 
its energy to exploiting the petty fears of 
everyday life. 

In the home there is the fear that to mod- 
erately but adequately discipline the child 
would result in some terrible phychosis or 
personality problem. 

The fear of national bankruptcy hinders 
the building of an adequate national de- 
fense. 

Fear of radioactive fallout has convinced 
many that we should abandon our efforts 
at further nuclear development regardless 
of what the Russians do. 

Fear is at the root of a hundred subtle 
influences which tempt us to surrender and 
appeasement in foreign affairs. 

Of all the admirable qualities that are in 
short supply, courage is the one most needed 
by this generation. 


Fear is the inevitable end result for those. 


who try to face the uncertainties and in- 
comprehensibilities of life without faith in 
God and belief in eternal life. 

This Nation was founded, developed and 
preserved by men and women who faced the 
unknown with a courage born of a great 
faith. If our people ever lose those quali- 
ties the foundations of our national strength 
will crumble. 

Surely there is no cause for the devout 
young women of this graduating class to 
approach life fearfully. For those who know 
the transitory nature of man’s earthly ex- 
istence, for those who truly believe in our 
eternal destiny, there should be no room 
for fear of the misfortunes of this life. 

The qualities which I have mentioned 
thus far lead inescapably to another. 

You will carry throughout your life an 
obligation to show a very special kind of 
loyalty to your country. In this sophisti- 
cated age it seems somewhat “corny” to 
speak of patriotism at an occasion of this 
sort. 

In some quarters patriotism is scorned to- 
day. It has gone out of fashion. And there 
is even a fuzzy notion current that patriot- 
ism stands in the way of the development of 
an international order of peace and justice. 

Those who talk of patriotism today run the 
risk of being thought naive or boorish by 
people who do not understand what patriot- 
ism really means. 

When I speak of it Ido not mean chauvin- 
istic breast beating or flag waving, or the 
hollow veneration of mere symbols. 

If this were all there was to it, then 
patriotism would indeed be an empty thing. 
Our loyaity is not to the symobls, but to the 
ideals and traditions of our country and to 
the great causes it represnts. 

Love of country is one of the deepest and 
most abiding of human instincts. Strange 
indeed is the man or woman who does not 
feel a special love for his homeland. As 
often as not, it is the most humble, the 
most abused, and the most misgoverned who 
will, in an hour of crisis, display the fiercest 
and most selfiess loyalty to their country. 

So # can be said that the instinct of 
patriotism is almost universal. John Foster 
Dulles called it, “One of the great and in- 
dispensable virtues” and the heroic example 
of his life and death provides perhaps the 
best answer to the scoffers of our time. 

Americans have a special reason for a spe- 
cial kind of loyalty that goes far beyond the 
love of things that are familiar. I do not 
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say this merly because our country has been 
able to give us more advanteges and privi- 
leges than other lands. 

I say it because our country, its institu- 
tions, its traditions, its strength today com- 
pose the sustaining force which preserves 
government based on human dignity and hu- 
man decency. 

Whatever may be the faults and weak- 
nesses of our people as individuals, and they 
are many; whatever may be the mistakes 
and weaknesses of our Government, and they 
have been many, the United States of America 
as a nation has historically acted with honor, 
with courage, with charity, with justice, and 
with idealism. 

Perhaps we are too close to the scene to 
appreciate the significance of the role of our 
country and of our generation. The new 
apostolic delegate from the Vatican to the 
United States, Archbishop Vagnozzi, had -this 
to say 2 weeks ago in Washington: 

“Washington has become the fountainhead 
of freedom. We may well say that the road 
of freedom, of democracy, of self-determina- 
tion of peoples, and the respect for human 
personality leads today to and from Wash- 
ington and it is to a large degree in the 
United States that the hopes for the survival 
of human freedoms rest.” 

No nation has ever carried such an awe- 
some burden as this. I sometimes think that 
our entire history has prepared us for and 
guided us toward this crucial role that we 
now play. 

Surely a sense of national mission and des- 
tiny has moved our country from its earliest 
days. The opening paragraph of the “Fed- 
eralist” papers, pleading for the adoption of 
our Constitution, said: 

“It seems to have been reserved to the 
people of this country, by their conduct and 
example, to decide whether societies of men 
are capable of establishing good government. 
Pailyre on their part would be the general 
misfortune of mankind.” 

What Longfellow said 100 years ago ap- 
plies more to our generation than his: 


“Sail on O ship of State, 
Sail on O union strong and great, 
Humanity with all its fears 
With all the hopes of future years 
Is hanging, breathless, on thy fate.” 


All of the forces that have shaped our his- 
tory, all of the good fortune, all of the noble 
aspirations, all the blessings of material 
strength, have combined to give us the 
means and the obligation to preserve the 
temple of Christian civilization from the 
barbarism ‘of first nazism and now commu- 
nism. 

Why do I say all this? I say it because 
our country and its ancient ideals are more 
in need of the loyalty, the devotion, the 


‘understanding, and the unselfish help of its 


young men and women than ever before. 
Never has a nation been so in need of a 
generation that recognizes its destiny, rep- 
resents its ideals, and embraces its traditions. 

Two thousands years ago Simon of Cyrene 
stood at a crossroads in Jerusalem and 
watched our Divine Saviour pass, carrying 
His cross to Calvary. 

Simon had no real knowledge or special 
interest in what was going on. He was 
there by what seemed to him an accident. 
But because he was there, and because of 
his apparent strength, he was pulled from 
the crowd and given our Lord’s cross to 
carry. 

He shouldered his burden unwillingly and 
with a resentment that we can all under- 
stand. But as he trod in the footsteps of 
our Lord, as he began to recognize the sig- 
nificance of his action, the burden became 
lighter and.the labor sweeter. He was ful- 
filling his destiny. 





In this century the United States has 
stood at a great crossroads of history, at a 
time when morality and decency*were being 
persecuted and crucified all over the world. 
We had just arrived on the world scene as 
an important power at the turn of this 
century. We were curious onlookers at the 
terrible tragedy that was beginning to un- 
fold in Europe. Our people had’no desire 
to become deeply involved in the problems 
of other nations. 

But events drew us irresistibly to the vor- 
tex of the world crisis. Because of our 
strength, because of the logic of events, we 
took up the cross of preserving decency in 
the world, without realizing the full sig- 
nificance of our act, without realizing that it 
was the fulfillment of our national mission. 

If the destiny of a nation is to be fulfilled, 
each generation must renew its understand- 
ing of it. 

Many of our countrymen today resent our 
role in the world because they do not under- 
stand it. There are mounting signs that 
our people are growing weary of the burden 
ahd wish to lay it down. 

But our task is far from completed. Our 
country needs new strength, new zeal, new 
idealism. I believe that when the full reali- 
zation dawns upon our people of the nobility 
of our role, of the meaning of our labors, 
then our burden—like that of Simon—will 
seem to grow light, the labor sweet. 

Those who understand now the true nature 
of things, the duty and the privilege that 
has fallen to us, have a sacred obligation 
to lend their strength to the just cause and 
to help keep America ever young in its ideals, 
its courage, and its fervor for the right. 

That is the full meaning of patriotism 
in our time. 

My visit with the young women of St, 
Joseph College has strengthened my con- 
fidence in the future: I envy you the jour- 
ned ahead. Good luck and Godspeed to 
each of you. : 





Expansion of Food-for-the-Needy 
Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I presented to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, on June 4, dealing 
with the problem of expanding our 
domestic food-for-the-needy programs, 
together with a memorandum, prepared 
by the Michigan State Supervisor of ‘the 
Commodities Distribution Section indi- 
cating the operations of this program in 
Michigan during the last several years. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and memorandum were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
EXPANSION OF FOOD-FOR-THE-NEEDY PROGRAM 

Mr. Chairman, it is encouraging to be hav- 
ing hearings on the various bills on_expand- 
ing the use of our Nation’s agricultural 


abundance for the well-being of the many . 


Americans who are unable to have adequate 
and sufficient food. I am hopeful that fol- 
lowing the close of these hearings every 
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effort can be made by those of us who are 
members of the Agriculture Committee to 
report to the Senate a sound and greatly 
expanded program for taking our surplus 
farm production and putting it on the tables 
of Americans who just are not able to buy the 
minimum food that they and their families 
need and must have. Congress must not ad- 
journ this session until a new surplus food 
distribution program is law. 

There is a growing realization that the 
difficultigs accruing from our mounting farm 
surpluses are not going to be resolved simply 
by assuring all Americans an adequate diet. 
Even if we achieved a reasonably adequate 
diet for all our citizens, I do not believe this 
would be more than a partial step toward 
ae the challenge of our surplus produc- 

on. x 

So it is not with the hope that the bills 
before the subcommittee would miraculously 
eliminate our huge stockpiles that I support 
an expanded food distribution program for 
the needy. Rather, I believe that we in the 
Congress cannot morally justify a continu- 
ance of governmental programs which stimu- 
late agricultural production and build sur- 
pluses while there are hungry children, older 
people, unemployed «workers, and many 
others who have wholly inadequate diets week 
after week and year after year. 

We must put farm surpluses to use be- 
cause it is wrong for people to be hungry 
in the midst of abundance. We must expand 
food distribution programs to bring more 
adequate diets to the needy and the dis- 
tressed if we are to obtain the necessary 
public support for the future recasting of a 
strong and sound agricultural economy in 
the United States. 

The State of Michigan has been a bene- 
ficiary of the present limited food distribu- 
tion program. During March 1959, 514,850 
persons received federally donated surplus 
food in Michigan. Unlike many States, Mich- 
igan has been able to have almost all sections 
of the State participate in this Federal pro- 
gram. Seventy-four of our 83 counties are 
now participating. The city of Detroit has 
pioneered in administering a very sizable 
program. 

There is need for the Congress to recognize 
this program for what it is—basically a wel- 
fare program designed to help people: This 
is one of the reasons I was pleased to join 
with Senator KENNEDY and many others of 
my colleagues in sponsoring S. 1884. I 
thought that the basic administration of the 
welfare aspects of the program were not.com- 
patible with the duties and responsibilities 
vested in the Department of Agriculture, 
but could be much more effectively admin- 
istered in the Department of HEW. I would 
hope that such a transfer would alleviate 
some of the public confusion that results 
when nonfarm programs are being budgeted 
and charged to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Perhaps.the $150 million authorized in the 
Kennedy bill will not be adequate to do all 
that is needed, so I would hope that your 
subcommittee would attempt to obtain the 
very best assessment of the true needs of our 
people and, if more funds are necessary, an 
increased ‘authorization made in the bill. 

There have been many letters coming to 
my office inquiring as to why more foods, 
such as edible oils, shortening, peanut but- 
ter, and other commodities presently held 
by the CCC, could not be processed.and used 
to supplement the rather drab and limited 
food items now being distributed. I have 
been unable to find satisfactory answers as to 
what is preventing the Department of Agri- 
culture, under present law, from expanding 
the range and variety of foods. available. So 
I hope that your subcommittee will find 
where the roadblocks to these expanded pro- 
grams may lie. 
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Last year, I understand, it was necessary 
for the Congress to enact special legislation 
to move edible oils in an oversea program 
for distribution by relief agencies. But to- 
day no edible oils are available for the domes- 
tic food-distribution programs, and this is a 
time when butter may be removed from the 
domestic program. 

A transfer to the Department of HEW, 
as provided under the Kennedy bill, of the 
responsibilities for screening and supervising 
the standards of eligibility of persons com- 
ing under the program would result in alle- 
viating some of the hardships and unfair- 
nesses that now occur when arbitrary liquid- 
assets standards are applied. I would hope 
your subcommittee would develop testimony 
on this limiting part of the present program. 

The Kennedy bill and the similar bills are 
not, of course, the only approaches to this 
basic problem of providing adequate diets to 
our families of very low income. I would 
only mention that there is pending before 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
a@ bill which I am cosponsoring with Senator 
SyYMINGTON to establish a food stamp pro- 
gram. A food stamp program is not incom- 
patible with these present proposals before 
the Agriculture Committee, and in fact I 
hope that, in the near future, hearings may 
be held on the various food stamp proposals 
so that this session of the Congress will have 
full data on every approach. 

Mr. Chairman, later you will be hearing 
from experts from the State of Michigan— 
men who have been intimately associated 
with the workings of the existing program. 
They will represent retail food interests, the 
public agencies responsible for the program, 
and groups whose mremberships have bene- 
fited. Much better than I, they will furnish 
firsthand data on the need for improving 
and expanding the existing food distribution 
programs of our Government. But, more 
important, you will hear of the really won- 
derful experiences there are in seeing families 
feeding their children milk and foods that 
they could not eat if we had not opened our 
storage warehouses. My plea today is that 
we open these warehouses wider, and that we 
of this Congress do it with a full understand- 
ing of how very fortunate our Nation is that 
we have these storehouses of abundance to 
which we can turn to feed our hungry and 
needy. 
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Srate or MICHIGAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION, 
Lansing, Mich., June 1, 1959. 
From: Ralph J. Budd, State Supervisor, 
Commodities Distribution Section. 
Subject: Comparison of statistical informa- 
tion concerning the certification and 
participation of various categories re- 
garding the use of USDA surplus com- 
modities. Also, the receipts and value 
of USDA commodities allocated to the 
State of Michigan during the fiscal year 
of 1957-58, as compared to the first 10 
months of this current fiscal year, July 
1, 1958 through April 30, 1959. 






































Certification 
Number of Number of 
units eligibles 

Category ae “ 
1958- so 1957- ss | 1958-59 | 1957-58 
BORO ss keen 1, 981 1,879 | 382,392 | 362, 889 
State institutions. 29 26 33, 460 32, 235 
Other institutions. 273 259 29, 912 28, 263 
Child care centers_.- 16 20 236 355 
Welfare (counties) _ 75 63 | 831,895 | 571, 388 
Total._.....- 2, 374 | 2, 247 |1.277, 895 | 995, 130 

Participation 
April 1959 | April 1958 
CE OF iin ices ccccneee 164, 419 114, 375 
Statewide, including Detroit. 478, 749 351, 315 

Receipts 
July 1, 1958, | Fiscal year 
through 1957-58 
Apr. 30, 1959 
Number of cars received: 

Sees, 32 and 416......- 1, 231 1, 07044 
OY Se aera 121 57 
aig 1, 352) 1, 12734 
Value of cars received... $14, 802, 248. 05) $11, 383, 034. 11 
Pounds received _......-.. 69, 395, 304 48, 444, 350 


Receipts: City of Detroit, 
Department of Public 
Welfare, value. -__......- $3, 343, 645. 24) $1, 376, 269. 97 

Pounds received: City of 
Detroit, Department of 
Public Welfare. Roepeausel 


13, 024, 706 4, 837, 456 





Distribution 


Category 





PeBiS ROUT oc nncscnccdctccccace SD asieetanasidijeaaatatiieg ail 
Nn coc umnadisenons 
Re Sit. atten wewaghacsumnecantnas 
ac awnubenndhnamneeiens 
CN ee  anbecetcemounsenqnncmetenhs 


July 1.1958, through Fiscal year 1957-58 


Ar. 30, 1959 
Value Pounds Value Pounds 
etna ernie 
$2, 592, 219. 34 8, 893,861 | $2, 420, 802. 40 7, 646, 433 
408, 772. 83 1, 318, 319 404, 706. 10 1, 203, 197 
720, 965. 72 3, 964, 718 768, 301. 24 4, 447, 648 
525, 641. 16 2, 178, 041 583, 482. 15 2, 603, 955 
78, 451. 90 265, 073 131, 753. 97 476, 299 
10, 465, 856. 95 49, 164, 170 5, 070, 399. 37 26, 244, 542 
20, 401. 23 98, 157 19, 393. 02 


110, 471 


14, 812, 309. 13| 65,882, 343 | 9, 308, 838.25 | 42, 732, 545 





‘STATE OF MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF ADMINIS-~ 
TRATION, PURCHASING DIvISION—-COMMODI- 
TIES DISTRIBUTION SECTION, LANSING, MICH. 

Commodities issued to public and private 
welfare, July 1, 1958, through Jan. 31, 1959 
(7 months) 


















Commodity Number of Value 
pounds 

bc ncalnianeiinie Serasi 25, 837 $2, 583.70 
Butter, print__...... wen 4, 157,413 | 2,577, 596.06 
, ecenecneeee| 4,864, 745}4] 2, 140, 488.35 
DEBl...--seecceenne--| 6,228, 373, 687. 80 
Ail- La aahinincadl 297, 530 29, 753. 00 
faa ued ake toes 6, 950, 690 695, 069. 00 
Whole wheat_...-.-.-- 4, 362, 180 261, 730. 80 
a WEMaikcccnniBisee: 4, 895,820 | 1,370,829. 60 


Commodities issued to public and private 
welfare, July 1, 1958, through Jan. 31, 1959 
(7 months)—Continued 


Commodity Number of Value 
pounds 
TAU ocicinnicileigibinn ihinabend 3, 809, 834 $419, 081. 74 
(Se Ee 35, 592, 18014) 7, 870, 820. 05 
Total number-of pounds of commodities 
issued to ali categories. ................ 47, 182, 701 
Total number of pounds of commodities 
ae 1 35, 592, 18014 
Total value of commodities issued to all 
ia iiiricincinnicnmaicntradientt $10, 776, 395. 75 
Total value of commodities issued 
WE iiietdsttenasdimeuhssncsanncouiens 3 $7, 870, 820. 05 
1 Equals 75 percent, 3 Equals 73 percent, 
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State of Michigan, Department of Administration, Purchasing Divisic —Commodities 
Distribution Section, Lansing, Mich. 


























Unemployment Unemployed Part-time employ- Low income 
compensation ment 
City or county | — 
1957-58 | July 1, 1958- | 1957-58 | July 1, 1958- | 1957-58} July 1, 1958- | 1957-58 | July 1, 1958- 
Jan. 31, 1959 Jan. 31, 1959 Jan, 31, 1959 Jan. 31, 1959 
| | | | —_—_— | 
| 7 
165, 960 399, 381 291 24, 87 162 788 | 151,176 433, 476 
57, 540 OT, BE hesencg hance banctighatier cir Ulan Sond atin Sion ene | 9, 006 23, 106 
143, 605 $e BOE O88 LV ctcdwcclecenes Wi iinshane |--20---------- 
52, 053 oY § Gk Sa Re Ear Ae 74, 837 
66, 653 152, 562 | 7,915 $1, 252 | 2,348 |....... 41, 214 | 6, 171 
i i 
Norte.--Comparison of participation in the 4 categories, as shown above, in the use of U.S Department of Agri- 


culture surplus commodities in our welfare feeding program, 


DAV Services in Ohio 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
an exceptional record of vital. rehabili- 
tation services freely extended to thou- 
sands of Ohio citizens has recently come 
to my attention. These splendid hu- 
manitarian services are not sufficiently 
appreciated by those who have benefited 
thereby, directly, and indirectly. 

Among the several congressionally 
chartered veterans’ organizations, which 
have State departments and local chap- 
ters in Ohio, is the Disabled American 
Veterans. The DAV is the only such 

. organization composed exclusively of 
those Americans who have been either 
wounded, gassed, injured, or disabled by 
reason of active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with it during time of 
war. 
DAV SETUP 

Formed in 1920, under the leadership 
of Judge Robert S. Marx, DAV legis- 
lative activities have very substantially 
benefited .every compensated disabled 
veteran. Its present national com- 
mander is another judge, David 3. Wil- 
liams, of Concord, Mass. Its national 
adjutant is John E. Feighner, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The national legislative di- 
rector is Elmer M. Freudenberger; the 
national director of claims, Cicero F. 
‘Hogan; and the national director of em- 
ployment relations, John W. Burris, 
located at the DAV national service 
headquarters, 1701 i8th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. Iam especially proud 
of the fact that Ohio, my home State, 
has led all States in membership in the 
DAV for the past 22 years, having about 
25,000 members in its 126 chapters. 

Inasmuch as less than 10 percent of 
our country’s war veterans are receiving 
monthly disability compensation pay- 
ments for service-connected disabili- 
ties—some 2 million—the DAV can never 
aspire to become the largest of the sev- 
eral veterans’ organizations. Neverthe- 
less, since shortly after its formation in 
1920, the DAV national headquarters lo- 
cated in Cincinnati, Ohio, has main- 
tained the largest staff of any veterans’ 
organization of full-time trained na- 


tional service officers, 138 of them, who 
are located in the 63 regional and 3 dis- 
trict offices of the U.S. Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and its central office in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

They there have ready access to the 
official claim records of those claimants 
who have given the DAV their powers of 
attorney. All of them being war-handi- 
capped veterans themselves, these serv- 
ice officers are sympathetic and alert as 
to the problems of other less well-in- 
formed claimants. 

SERVICE FACILITIES IN OHIO 


The DAV national service officers in 
Cincinnati are Mr. Bernard Southard, 
Mr. Charles A. Burger, Mr. John Kirch, 
Mr. Thomas G. Ryan, and Mr. Ralph F. 
Schwamberger, located at the VA re- 
gional office, 209 East Sixth Street. Mr. 
Garrett J. Bowman, Mr. Pasquale B. 
Gervace, Mr. Albert Nigoff, and Mr. 
Verne Nygaard are located at the VA 
regional office, 234-235 Williamson 
Building, Cleveland. 

The national headquarters of the DAV 
is -at 5555 Ridge Avenue, Cincinnati, 
where the national service officer, John 
Delaney, is on duty. National officers for 
this year from Ohio are Mr. Joe Smith, 
225 West Harrison, Alliance, and Mr. Joe 
Stefan, 864 Berghoff Street, Akron, who 
are the national executive committee- 
man and alternate, respectively, from 
the seventh district. 

The DAV department commander of 
Ohio is Mr. Sam Rothenberg, 4511 Shir- 
ley Drive, South Euclid, and the depart- 
ment adjutant-treasurer is my long-time 
personal friend, Mr. A. L. Daniels, 105-07 
Wyandotte Building, Columbus. 

The VA hospitals coming under the 
jurisdiction of these offices are: A 2,116- 
bed NP hospital at Chillicothe, a 463- 
bed GM hospital at Cincinnati, a 1,013- 
bed GM hospital at Dayton, a 2,138-bed 
DOM hospital at Dayton, a 324-bed TB 
hospital at Brecksville, and a 852-bed 
GM hospital at Cleveland. 

The DAV representatives with the VA 
Voluntary Services are Mr. George 
Sriner, of 1040 South Roosevelt Avenue, 
Columbus, at the Chillicothe NP Hos- 
pital; Mr. Joseph M. Zapatony, Post Of- 
fice Box 55, North Dayton Station, Day- 
ton, at the DOM Hospital at Dayton; 
Mr. George Meyers, 5868 Layor Drive, 
Parma Heights, at the GM Hospital at 
Cleveland; Mr. Robert Silva, 559 Virgil, 
Cincinnati, at the GM Hospital at Cin- 
cinnati; and Mr. Robert R. Boyle, 3729 
West 33d Street, Cleveland, at the TB 
Hospital at Brecksville. 
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During the last fiscal year, the VA 
paid out $82,890,666 for its veterans’ 
program in Ohio, including disability 
compensation to its 116,642 service- 
disabled veterans. ‘These Federal ex- 
penditures in Ohio furnish substantial 
purchasing power in all communities. 

The DAV of Ohio renders a most out- 
standing service to the wars’ disabled 
and their dependents—as proven by the 
following facts and figures—for the last 
10 fiscal years: 


Claimants contacted (esti- 

mated) <=. .....ncadsesanede 411, 054 
Claims folders reviewed_.-.-~ 352, 545 
Appearances before rating 

ORION 6 och oc elamnageie 176, 533 
Compensation increases ob- 

Tas apres ns anders ge nealicctiee eh 13, 959 
Service connections obtained. 6, 022 
Nonservice pensions_....--.. 9,012 
Death benefits obtained... 2, 002 


Total monetary benefits ob- 
CRIN on. ccndean euegebann $8, 758, 921. 74 


The above figures do not include the 
accomplishments of other national serv- 
ice officers on duty in the central office 
of the Veterans’ Administration, han- 
dling appeals and reviews, or in its three 
district offices, handling death and in- 
surance cases. Over the last 10 years, 
they reported 83,611 claims handled in 
such district offices, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $20,850,335,32, and in the 
central office they handled 58,282 re- 
views and appeals, resulting in monetary 
benefits of $5,337,389,05. Proportionate 
additional benefits were thereby ob- 
tained for Ohio veterans, their depend- 
ents, and their survivors. 

SERVICES BEYOND STATISTICS 


These figures fail properly to paint the 
picture of the extent and value of the 
individualized advice, counsel, and as- 
sistance extended to all of the claimants 
who have contacted DAV national serv- 
ice officers in person, by telephone, and 
by letter. 

Pertinent advice was furnished to all 
disabled veterans, their dependents, and 
others, in response to their varied claims 
for service connection, disability com- 
pensation, medical treatment, hospitali- 
zation, prosthetic appliances, vocational 
training, insurance, death compensation 
or pension, VA guaranty loans for homes, 
farms and businesses, and so forth. 
Helpful advice was also given as to coun- 
seling and placement into suitable use- 
ful employment—to utilize their remain- 
ing abilities—civil service examinations, 
appointments, retentions, retirement 
— and multifarious other prob- 
ems. 


Every claim presents different prob- 
lems. Too few Americans fully realize 
that governmental benefits are not auto- 
matically awarded to disabled veterans— 
not given on a silver platter. Frequently, 
because of lack of official records, death 
or disappearance of former buddies and 
associates, lapse of memory with the pas- 
sage of time, lack of information and ex- 
perience, proof of the legal service-con- 
nection of a disability becomes extremely 
difficult—too many times impossible. A 
Claims and Rating Board can obvidusly 
not grant favorable action merely based 
on the opinions, impréssions or conclu- 
Sions of persons who submit notarized 
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affidavits. Specific, detailed, pertinent 
facts are essential. 

The VA, which acts as judge and jury, 
cannot properly prosecute claims against 
itself. As the defendant, in effect, the 
U.S. Veterans’ Administration must 
award the benefits provided under the 
laws administered by it, only under cer- 
tain conditions. . 

A DAV national service officer can and 
does advise a claimant precisely why his 
claim may previously have been denied 
and then specifies what additional evi- 
dence is essential. The claimant must 
necessarily bear the burden of obtaining 
such fact-giving affidavit evidence. The 
experienced national service officer will, 
of course, advise him as to its possible 
improvement, before presenting same to 
the adjudication agency, in the light of 
all of the circumstances and facts, and 
of the pertinent laws, precedents, regu- 
lations and schedule of disability ratings. 
No DAV national service officer, I feel 
certain, ever uses his skill, except in be- 
half of worthy claimants, with justifiable 
claims. 

The VA has denied more claims than 
it has allowed—because most claims are 
not properly prepared. It is very sig- 
nificant, as pointed out by the DAV act- 
ing national director of claims, Chester 
A. Cash, that a much higher percentage 
of those claims, which have been pre- 
pared and presented with the aid of a 
DAV national service officer, are even- 
tually favorably acted upon, than js the 
case as to those claimants who have not 
given their powers of attorney to any 
such special advocate. 

LOSSES BY REVIEWS 

Another_fact not generally known is 
that, under the overall review of claims 
inaugurated by the VA some 4 years ago, 
the disability compensation payments of 
about 37,200 veterans have been discon- 

~tinued, and reduced as to about 27,300 
others, at an aggregate loss to them of 
more than $28 million per yar. About 5 
percent of such discontinuances and re- 
ductions have probably occurred as to 
disabled veterans in Ohio with a conse- 
quent loss of about $1,568,000 per year. 

Most of these unfortunate. claimants 
were not represented by the DAV or by 
any other veterans’ organization. Judg- 
ing by the past, such unfavorable adjudi- 
cations will occur as to an additional 
equal number or more during the next 
3 years, before such review is com- 
pleted. I urge every disabled veteran in 
Ohio to give his power of attorney to the 
national*service officer of the DAV, or 
of some other veterans’ organization, or 
of the American Red Cross, just as a pro- 
tective measure. 

The average claimant who receives 
helpful advice probably does not realize 
the background of training and experi- 
ence of a competent expert national 
service Officer. 

COSTS OF DAV SERVICES 


Measured by the DAV’s overall costs 
of about $12,197,600 during a 10-year pe- 
riod, one would find that it has expended 
about $3.50 for each claim folder re- 
viewed, or about $8.80 for each rating 
board appearance, or, again, about 
$22.70 for each favorable award ob- 
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tained, or about $123 for each service 
connection obtained, or about $54 for 
each compensation increase obtained, 
and has obtained about $14.10 of direct 
monetary benefits for claimants for each 
dollar expended by the DAV for its na- 
tional service officer setup. Moreover, 
such benefits will ‘generally continue for 
many years. 
METHODS OF PROVIDING SERVICES 


Evidently, most claimants are not 
aware of the fact that the DAV receives 
no Government subsidy whatsoever. 
The DAV is enabled to maintain its na- 
tionwide staff of expert national service 
officers primarily because of income 
from membership dues collected by its 
local chapters and from the net income 
on its Idento-Tag—miniature automobile 
license tags—project, owned by the DAV 
and operated by its employees, most of 
whom are disabled veterans, their wives, 
or their widows, or other handicapped 
Americans—a rehabilitation project in 
thus furnishing them with useful em- 
ployment. Incidentally, without check- 
ing as to whether they had previously 
sent in donations, more than 1 million 
owners of sets of lost keys have received 
them back from the DAV’s Idento-Tag 
department, 40,712 of whom, during the 
last 8 years, were Ohio residents. 

Every eligible veteran, by becoming a 
DAV member, and by explaining these 
factors to a fellow citizen, can help the 
DAV to procure such much-needed pub- 
lic support as will enable it to maintain 
its invaluable nationwide service setup 
on @ more adequate basis. So much 
more could be accomplished for dis- 
tressed disabled veterans if the DAV 
could be enabled, financially, to main- 
tain an expert service officer in every one 
of the 173 VA hospitals. 

MEMORIAL HONOR ROLL 


During the last 10 years, the DAV has 
also relied on appropriations aggregat- 
ing $3,300,000, exclusively for salaries to 
its national service officers, from the 
DAV Service Foundation, its separately 
incorporated trustee, incorporated in 
Ohio in 1931, incidentally, when I was 
Ohio’s secretary of state. Its reserves 
having thus been nearly exhausted, the 
DAV Service Foundation is therefore 
very much in need of the generous sup- 
port of all serviced claimants, DAV 
members and other social-minded Amer- 
icans—by direct donations, by designa- 
tions in insurance policies, by bequests 
in wills, by assignments of stocks and 
bonds and by establishing special types 
of trust funds. 

A special type of memorial trust fund 
originated about 3 years ago with con- 
cerned disabled veteran members of the 
DAV chapter in Butte, Mont., which 
established the first Perpetual Rehabili- 
tation Fund of $1,000 with the DAV 
Service Foundation. Recently it added 
another $100 thereto. Since then, every 
DAV unit in that State has established 
such a special memorial trust fund, 
ranging from $100 to $1,100, equivalent 
to about $5 per DAV member. Bene- 
factors from 29 States have, up to this 
time, become enrolled to the memorial 
honor roll. 
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Inasmuch as only the interest earnings 
from special donations will be available 
for appropriation to the DAV for its 
use in maintaining its national service 
officer program in the State of residence 
of each such benefactor, this is an ex- 
cellent objective also for Ohio. Each 
such special benefactor is enrolled on a 
permanent memorial honor roll which, 
updated, is then included in the annual 
report of the DAV and of its incorpo- 
rated trustee, the DAV Service Founda- 
tion, to the U.S. Congress. 

Each claimant who has received any 
such free rehabilitation service can help’ 
to make it possible for the DAV to 
continue this excellent rehabilitation 
service for other distressed disabled vet- 
erans and their dependents in Ohio by 
sending donations to the DAV Service 
Foundation, 631 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. Every “serv- 
iced” claimant who is eligible can and 
should also become a DAV member, 
preferably a life member, for which the 
total fee is $100—$50 to those born be- 
fore January 1, 1902, or World War I 
veterans—payable in installments within 
2 full fiscal-year periods. 

Every American can help to make our 
Government more representative by be- 
ing a supporting member of at least one 
organization which reflects his interests 
and viewpoints—labor unions, trade as- 
sociations, and various religious, fra- 
ternal and civic associations. All of 
America’s veterans ought to be members 
of one or more of the patriotic, service- 
giving veteran organizations—the United 
Spanish War Veterans, the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the Amvets, the Military Order of the 
Purple Heart, and the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans—all of America’s disabled 
defenders, who are receiving disability 
compensation, have greatly benefited by 
their own official voice—the DAV. If 
eligible, I would certainly be proud to be 
a life member of the service-giving Dis- 
abled American Veterans. 





Toward Military Disaster 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1959 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, this 

year we have once again seen the results 
of interservice rivalries, which are a det- 
riment to our Nation’s defense program, 
culminate in bitter arguments both be- 
tween the military services and between 
various supporters and proponents of the 
services. 
’ Mr, Speaker, this is a needless thing. 
The people should not be subjected to it; 
indeed, they would not be if our military 
establishment were functioning cor- 
rectly. 

An editorial appeared Tuesday, June 2, 
in the Omaha World-Herald which 
points up the weaknesses in our present 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff setup. I think this 
editorial which contains some pertinent 
comments by my colleague on the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on the De- 
partment of Defense, Hon. PH1L WEAVER, 
of Nebraska, is well worth reading by 
every Member of the House and the 
American people generally. I am, there- 
fore, inserting this editorial in the Rrec- 
orD. The editorial follows: 
Towarp MrILiTary DISASTER 


For months the Army and Air Force have 
been battling over antiaircraft missiles. 

The Army’s Nike-Hercules is a tested de- 
vice of short range; the Air Force Bomarc 
is a more sophisticated weapon of longer 
range. Which should be built? 

Secretary of Defense McElroy told a Sen- 
ate subcommittee that “it would not bother 
me if you held our feet to the fire and forced 
us.” Later the Secretary changed his mind 
and wrote the subcommittee that both were 
needed. 

And what is the Congress to do in such 
circumstances? Isn’t there a body of mili- 
tary experts authorized to make military 
decisions based on the military facts? 

There is indeed such a body—the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. And what did the Joint 
Chiefs say about the Bomarc-Nike controv- 
ersy? Nothing. Nothing whatever. 

Frustrated and angry, another congres- 
sional group, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, has lashed out at the Pentagon and 
particularly at the Joint Chiefs, declaring 
the latter body “is not providing the kind 
of leadership and advice which this country 
requires.” 

Nebraska’s Congressman Pur. WEAVER, & 
member of the committee’s Military Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, carried the crit- 
icism farther. Here was a basically military 
decision, said Mr. Weaver, and the Joint 
Chiefs left it to a group of Congressmen. 

The Bomarc-Nike controversy was wrestled 
around indecisively by the Joint Chiefs, but 
according to Mr. Weaver, the case of a $260 
million Navy request for a supercarrier was 
not even discussed. 

Not only does Mr. WEAvER agree with his 
committee that something is wrong with 
present military planning but he says that 
eontinued lack of guidance by the Joint 
Chiefs could be disastrous. 

An alternative to the Joint Chiefs system 
would be an overall general staff and a 
single service. This is favored by a number 
of eminent military men, including Gen. 
Curtis LeMay. It would be a drastic step, 
and its promise of increased efficiency and 
lowered costs should be weighed against the 
perils of possible military dictatorship. 

But if the Joint Chiefs system cannot be 
made to work, if the overall military deci- 
sions on planning, weapons and the like are 
to be left to the Congress, then the country 
may in desperation turn to hard-boiled mili- 
tary unification. 





John Foster Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include therein 
a letter and a poem by my beloved, life- 
time friend- Col. E. Vernon Knight, of 
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Mobile, Ala., formerly of Indiana. He 
has written this poem about a great 
man, John Foster Dulles, and I am en- 
closing this poem. I wish I could com- 
pose one, not only about John Foster 
Dulles, but also about Col. E. Vernon 
Knight, who has done so much for our 
beloved Southland and our way of life. 
He came south many years ago, when 
his beautiful daughter, Mary Jane, and 
his many sons were just little children. 
He had a wonderful wife, Katherine. 
Her father endowed the great DePauw 
University in Indiana, and everybody 
knows of the great good it did, but no- 
body has ever done more than Col. E. 
Vernon Knight and his wonderful fam- 
ily. Katherine has gone to heaven, but 
we still have Colonel Knight, although 
he is over 80 years old and has been 
stricken, which was caused by his service 
in the Spanish-American War. 

I could speak all day about my be- 
loved friend, Col. E. Vernon Knight, but 
I will just put this poem in that he 
has written about John Foster Dulles, a 
great man who has done so much for all 
mankind—just the same as this man, E. 
Vernon Knight, has done. 

Anyway, God bless them both, and I 
wanted a lot of folks to know about this, 
and I know the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
will go to every library in this Nation, 
as well as to every beat, and they will 
know about Jolin Foster Dulles and Col. 
E. Vernon Knight: 

Most, ALA., May 27, 1959. 

Dear FRANK: As today I watched on my 
TV all the John Foster Dulles burial cere- 
monies, the following thoughts came to my 
mind: 

TO JOHN FOSTER DULLES 

“When names are called up yonder, John 
Foster, 

We know your name will be upon that 
roster. 

We know the pages of your record will be 
filled 

With Christian thought and deeds which 
you have willed. 

Giving of yourself, you never once did 


cease, 

You gave your life that all the world might 
live in peace. 

And in your passing, you have left be- 
hind 

An unpaid debt that’s owed by all man- 
kind. 

To you, John Foster, may we ne’er for- 
get : 

The services you gave to place us in your 
debt. 


When heaven’s angels open wide the portal 
We know that you, John Foster, then will 
be immortal.” 
Hastily yours, 
COLONEL KNIGHT, 





A Tribute to Our Army Missile Team 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 
Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, recently it 
was my privilege to visit the U.S. Army 


Ordnance Missile Command, Redstone 
Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala., as a member 
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of the Army Reserve Unit, Congressional 
Command. The briefings and inspection 
tours conducted by Maj. Gen. John B. 
Medaris, commanding general; Brig. 
Gen. J. A. Barclay, commander of the 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency; and Dr. 
Wernher von Braun were most revealing 
and reassuring. ‘The outstanding, easily 
detected landmarks of the arsenal are 
not the tall Jupiter missiles in launching 
position but the high morale, the brim- 
ming confidence, the great dedication of 
all members of the command. Since my 
visit, the Army ballistic missile team 
scored another outstanding triumph. 
The story behind the team and the tri- 
umph is a matter of interest to all. It is 
included here as a check point on our 
progress into space: 

A TRIBUTE TO OuR ARMY MIssILE TEAM 

In the early morning half-light on May 
29, the Army moved us one step closer to 
our national objective of placing a man in 
space. 

Much has been made of the fact that two 
monkeys, Able and Baker, have returned 
safely from their flight into space. They 
did a fine job, strapped in their capsules, to 
tell us how primates react to the great un- 
known conditions of space travel, including 
the tremendous accelerations and decelera- 
tions of the beginning and end of their trip 
and the weightlessness which intervened as 
they soared through space. 

But lost in the excitement of having 
passed this important milestone was the 
realization that this success was achieved by 
men, not monkeys. The development team 
responsible for this achievement has already 
received public notice on the occasion of 
earlier successes. It is reassuring to know 
that this group is continuing to advance our 
national capability, in scientific areas as well 
as military fields. 

The Army Ballistic Missile Agency develop- 


ment team, headed by Dr. Wernher von - 


Braun, was first to transport primates on 
a space flight, but that is only one of a long 
list of firsts earned by this group. 

As early as 1930, some of the key members 
of this ABMA team were laying the founda- 
tion for our recent successes, developing 
rocket motors and guidance systems which 
culminated in the German V-2 weapon, the 
world’s first large ballistic missile. 


At Redstone Arsenal, the Army team de- 
signed and built the first large U.S. ballistic 
missile, named for the arsenal where it was 
developed. This Redstone missile program 
started the U.S. Army Ordnance Corps and 
its missile team on a career marked with 
major successes and impressive firsts. The 
heart of the Redstone was the first successful 
all-inertial missile guidance system, and the 
launching of the first Redstone missile in 
August 1053 marked the beginning of our 
present ballistic missile and space programs. 

In late 1955, when the Nation*was faced 
with the urgent need for development of 
long-range deterrents, the Army team was 
selected to develop an intermediate range 
ballistic missile. Drawing on its wealth of 
experience and moving with the calculated 
haste of experienced men, it successfully 
launched the United States first IRBM only 
16 months later. In developing and testing 
the nose cone for this Jupiter missile, ABMA 
launched in September 1956 the first multi- 
stage long-range missile, which traveled over 
3,200 miles down the Atlantic missile range. 
In August 1957 this test missile, called Jupi- 
ter C (for “composite”), proved the success 
of the Army’s development as ABMA scored 
another first by firing an ablation type heat 
Protected nose cone 600 miles into space, and 
recovering it intact after its reentry through 
the earth’s atmosphere. This was the first 
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object ever launched into space and recov« 
ered, and now rests in a place of honor in the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

When the first Soviet satellite was 
launched, on October 4, 1957, our national 
consternation ran high that we should have 
been bested in the competition for being first 
in space. A second Soviet satellite on No- 
vember 4 made the situation even more em- 
barrassing, and finally, on November 8, the 
missile team at-the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency was authorized to prepare two satel- 
lite vehicles as back-up for the so-far-un- 
successful United States attempts to orbit 
a satellite. The same Jupiter C that held 
the world’s long-distance flight record was 
designated for the task, and on November 20 
the date for launching was established. 

History records the success of the Army 
team that orbited the free world’s first satel- 
lite, Explorer I, on January 31, 1958, only 
84 days after it was authorized. The door to 
space had opened a crack. 

The ABMA team established a record again 
on March 3, 1959, wheh it launched our 
first successful deep space probe. A Jupiter 
missile equipped with the upper stages from 
the satellite launching Jupiter C, hurled a 
1514%4-pound instrumented payload. past the 
Moon, out of the reach of Earth’s gravity 
into an orbit around the Sun, the first 
made-in-U.S.A. object ever to prove the 
secrets of interplanetary space. Radio sig- 
nals from Pioneer IV relayed measurements 
from instruments aboard this gold-plated 
cone over 400,000 miles back to earth, estab- 
lishing a new point-to-point radio commu- 
nication distance record. Space travel came 
a bit nearer. 

Now the same Army team has been the 
first to send primates into space and to 
recover them, unharmed after their history- 
making voyage. The vehicle used was their 
Jupiter missile. Into its nose cone went the 
two monkeys, Able and Baker. With a roar 
and a flash of flame from its rocket motor, 
the missile with its passengers soared up 
from the Florida coast early Thursday morn- 
ing a week ago. Straight and true it sped 
to its target, a spot in the Atlantic Ocean 
where a Navy task force awaited its arrival. 
So accurate was the missile and so well or- 
ganized the recovery operation that the nose 
cone and its passengers were safe aboard 
the recov ship only 76 minutes after the 
nose cone splashed into the water. Com- 
plete records of the animals’ actions and 
reactions were received and are being 
studied to learn how we can be sure, when 
we put a man into a similar rocket, that he 
will survive his first voyage into space. 

Reliability is the watchword with Army 
missilemen. The reliability of their equip- 
ment has been conclusively demonstrated; 
the reliability of their work is a matter of 
record. A task assigned:‘is a task well done, 
and a schedule established with them is a 
commitment which will be met. The United 
States owes much to this ABMA team; to 
Maj. Gen. J. B. Medaris, who directs the 
Army’s missile programs; and the men of 
the Ordnance Corps who first established 
the Army’s missile team in 1945. May their 
outstanding successes continue to thrill the 
free world, to deter aggressors, and to lead 
us on into space. 





Honors for Miss Mary Rait. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a great deal of discussion in 


‘ 
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recent years concerning the need for 
construction of new classrooms to meet 
the ever increasing enrollments in 
schools throughout the Nation. There 
is no doubt about the necessity of more 
classroom space, but in concentrating 
on the building of schools we are prone 
to forget that above all else it is good 
teachers, rather than buildings, that 
make good schools. 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain that 
throughout the land there are untold 
numbers of dedicated teachers, teachers 
who are an inspiration to their students, 
teachers who would make the most ram- 
shackle and inadequate of buildings a 
good school. I wish that it were pos- 
sible for individual recognition to be 
given to every such teacher. One of these 
is Miss Mary Rait, of Grand Junction, 
Colo.. Miss Rait was recently honored 
by being named Colorado’s Teacher of 
the Year. I have known Miss Rait per- 
sonally for many, Many years and can 
say without hesitation that she is ex- 
ceptional, as a teacher and as a person. 
Mr. Speaker, I include in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Grand Junction, Colo., 
Daily Sentinel congratulating Miss Rait 
on her selection as Colorado’s Teacher 
of the Year. The editorial follows: 

Honors For Miss Rarr 

Grand Junction, indeed all of western 
Colorado, is proud of Miss Mary Rait. The 
recognition she has received as Colorado’s 
Teacher of the Year is one which she richly 
deserves. It is, even with all of the honor 
that it connotes, only a small part of the 
debt which is owed her. 

Miss Rait’s career in Grand Junction 
schools began many years ago when she 
taught in Grand Junction High School. 
Men and women who attended her classes 
then are sending their sons and daughters 
to her at Mesa College today. 

When Mesa College was new—and was 
Grand Junction Junior College—Miss Rait 
was one of the early volunteers who started 
it on its way. She has continued her fine 
work with young people down through the 
years. One of the halls on the college 
campus was named in her honor, 

Miss Rait is not only the “teacher of the 
year” for 1959. She has been, first of all, 
a teacher and a fine one for many years. 
Hundreds of young people have found her 
classrooms an inspiration to study, to work, 
to further their education. She has always 
been the approachable, the interested 
teacher. 

Her community life has been-as varied 
and as unselfish. Whatever she has been 
asked to do in the community, and many 
things which were never asked of her, have 
been done. . Her career as a teacher should 
remain a beacon light for those who are in 
her profession. 





Sweden: Freedom and the Good Life 


® 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row, June 6, is celebrated in Sweden as 
Constitution and Flag Day. 

Sweden throughout her history has 
stood for the ideals most cherished by 
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Americans. Hers is a tradition of 
freedom, of courage, of respect for re- 
ligion with tolerance, of education, prog- 
ress, of high regard for the individual, 
and, in modern history, of peaceful co- 
operation. ° 

The Swedish tradition of freedom 
dates from earliest history. Mention is 
made by Tacitus of the separate, Suiones 
people, from whom Sweden derived its 
name. The Viking ships are believed to 
date from the Roman era. The tales of 
the Viking era—from about 700 to 1000 
A.D.—stir our imagination and com- 
mand our respect. Courage and a ca- 
pacity for organization was their legacy 
wherever these sea kings made a perma- 
nent landing. Characteristic, above all; 
was, and has ever been, a love of 
freedom and respect for individual lib- 
erty. 

As early as the Middle Ages, Christi- 
anity triumphed in the center of the old 
heathen realm, the land of the Valkyrie. 
It has flourished significantly in Sweden 
ever since. Soon after Luther, the 
Lutheran church became the church of 
Sweden. More than 90 percent of the 
Swedes are baptized and married by 
the clergy of that church to this day. 
Because of the tolerance acquired dur- 
ing the centuries since its foundation, 
however, this figure actually covers many 
nonconformists and those indifferent to 
all but certain cusf®éms of the church. 

The people of Sweden have long been 
taught to think for ‘themselves. The 
Swedish press boasts of having the old- 
est legally protected guarantees of press 
freedom in the world. A newspaper es- 
tablished in 1645 still appears regularly. 
Greater knowledge, more _ extensive 
schooling are the basis of the vigorous 
and alert democracy that exists in 
Sweden. 


Sweden has been a leader in social 
reform. Her progress in social. security 
has served as a model for many features 
of the American system. Observers 
from England have compared Sweden’s 
measures favorably with those of their 
own country, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia. For nearly two centuries, Swe- 
den’s communities have cared for their 
aged, infirm, and otherwise needy peo- 
ple. Workmen’s compensation, unem- 
ployment insurance, and compulsory 
health insurance are part of the national 
scheme of social welfare, which has been 
for. over 70 years in the process of revi- 
sioh and improvement. The general aim 
is to protect the life and health of each 
citizen. 

The Swedes are good neighbors abroad 
as well as at home. Renowned neutral- 
ity, maintaining peace for nearly 150 
years, has not prevented Sweden from 
joining in the Council of Europe, the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, the United Nations, as well as 
many other international organiza- 
tions—with all that participation im- 
plies; In.joining the U.N. Sweden did 
specifically declare her intention to 
maintain her traditional freedom from 
military alliances, while protecting with 
a strong defense her independence and 
democratic institutions. The world’s 
respect for her stand is clearly evident in 
the choice of Dag Hammerskjéld as its 
leader in the United Nations, 
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Sweden’s high standard of living is re- 
flected in a comparatively high level of. 
stability in national politics. Commu- 
nists have played a very small role there. 
The two-party system, which prevailed 
in the era of formulation of the Swedish 
parliamentary democracy, inspired a 
stanza which strikes a responsive note 
in our own day.: In the 18th century, 
the Swedish poet Jacob Wallenstein 
wrote of party politics by popular name: 


Let Hats and Caps fight on, let discord’s 
thunder rumble; 

An oak which now and then is shaken by 
a blast, 

Below the ground holds firm and fast. 

When Rome its squabbles ceased she had 
begun to tumble, 

And England gains her peak amid disputes 
and strife. 

Free states from party feuds draw life. 


The free states of the world and we in 
America, join in a salute to Sweden’s 
freedom and good life. 





Spain and NATO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following excerpts pub- 
lished in Iberica for April 15, 1957: 

SPAIN AND NATO 
AMERICAN POSITIONS 


“Be it resolved by the Senate (the House 
of Representatives concurring), That it is 
the sense of the Congress of the United States 
that the Department of State use its good 
offices toward the end of achieving the 
earliest possible participation by Spain in the 
North Atlantic Treaty” (from Concurrent 
Resolution 14 passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on March 20). 

“It is believed that the United States can 
best contribute to the achievement of 
Spanish membership in NATO by continuing 
to encourage the improvement of relations 
between Spain and the other nations of 
western Europe” (from a letter signed by 
Robert C. Hill, Assistant Secretary of State, 
to Senator THEODORE GREEN, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate). 


é SPANISH POSITIONS 


“To admit the Spanish dictator (to NATO) 
is not to admit Spain. Franco is not Spain. 
He is its antithesis, as the movements of pro- 
tests occuring within Spain these days dem- 
onstrate. The democracies of Europe and 
America would dishonor themselves were 
they to accept Franco as opposed to Spain” 
(from joint declaration of executive com- 
mittees of the Spanish Socialist Labor Party 
and the General Labor Unions of Spain, 
Toulouse, France, Mar. 20, 1957). . 

“We most energetically protest the resolu- 
tion passed by the House of Representatives. 
* * * Were the agreement pending for Gen- 
eral Franco's membership in NATO to prévail, 
then the first to be injured thereby would 
be the United States for having attacked the 
most sacred interests of the rights of man 
and of the citizen, and world democracy, and 
thereby having to assume the historic re- 
sponsibility of having suppressed the Span- 
ish nation. Such a decision could only serve | 
the cause of totalitarian communism by 
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greatly impairing the democratic free world” 
(from statement issued by the National Com-~- 
mittee in the Exterior of the National Con- 
federation of Labor of Spain). 

“If Spain is considered as indispensable to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, there 
are but two cours@S open: to demand that 
the regime qualify by adopting free institu- 
tions; or to strike out from the charter the 
preamble and article 2. An admission of the 
present absolute Sujtanate would imply that 
the members of NATO publicly recognize that 
they attach no importance to their own 
solemn engagements. This would thoroughly 
destroy the moral authority of the organ- 
ization” (from statement issued by the Span- 
ish \Council of the European Movement, 
signed by Salvador de Madariaga, chairman). 

(NoTe.—Unfortunately the Spaniards with- 
in Spain are not free to express their opin- 
ions on the subject of Spain’s admission to 
NATO at this time. However the three or- 
ganizations whose statements have been 
quoted above may be said to reflect opinion 
within Spain because of their great prestige 
and widespread connections in the interior. 
Needless to say these three organizations are 
all strongly anti-Communist.) 





SPANISH ORGANIZATIONS OPPOSE ADMISSION OF 
Franco SPAIN TO NATO 


JOINT STATEMENT BY SPANISH SOCIALIST PARTY 
AND GENERAL LABOR UNION OF SPAIN (U.G.T.) 


Now, after having been responsible for the 
disastrous situation from which Spain is suf- 
fering, the dictator Franco is attempting to 
obtain new and extensive credits in the 
United States to save himself from catas- 
trophe, just as he is also trying to obtain an 
invitation for an Official visit with President 
Eisenhower. 

The great North American democracy 
would be committing a grave political 
blunder and would become discredited before 
the Spanish people if, knowing as the Amer- 
icans know the true feelings of the Span- 
iards, they were to lend themselves once 
again to running to the aid of a corrupt 
regime and a tyrannical dictator. 

The ambitions of the dictator are not lim- 
ited to that but, having discovered a belated 
attraction for Europe, he now has the audac- 
ity to want to be admitted to NATO and the 
different European organizations and com- 
munities and the Council of Europe * * * 
all to defend democracy. 

The General Labor Union of Spain and the 
Spanish Socialist Labor Party agree that the 
moment has come for them to state publicly 
and with all solemnity to the democracies 
belonging to these organizations that if they 
admit the Spanish dictator into their midst 
they would not thereby be serving the cause 
of Spanish democracy nor the ends which 
these organizations proclaim. 

Let no ene make any mistakes. To admit 
the Spanish dictator is not to admit Spain. 
Francois not Spain. He is its antithesis, as 
the movements of protest occurring within 
Spain demonstrate. The democracies of 
Europe and America would be doing them- 
selves dishonor were they to accept Franco 
as opposed to Spain. They would be con- 
verting themselves into accomplices in caus- 
ing the misfortunes of the Spanish people. 

The Spanish Socialist Labor Party and the 
General Labor Union of Spafn ask labor 
groups, all democratic organizations and very 
especially the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions that, fulfilling their 
duties, they make. every effort possible to 
prevent the ampitions of the Spanish dicta- 
tor from prospering in Europe and America. 
STATEMENT BY THE NATIONAL CONFEDERATION 

OF LABOR (CNT) 


The National Confederation of Labor 
(CNT) raises its most energetic protest 
against the resolution passed by the House 
of Representatives favoring Spain’s admis+ 
ion to NATO. 


June 5 


-We wish to remind everyone, because they 
seem to have forgotten, of the Fascist char- 
acter of the Franco regime which has been 
imposed by the use of force and violence 
on a people who struggle to revalidate dem- 
ocracy and to attain freedom. 

Should the resolution favoring the. ad- 
mission of General Franco in NATO pre- 
vail, then the first to be injured thereby 
would be the United States of America, in 
having opposed the most sacred interests 
of the rights of man and of the citizen, and 
world democracy, in assuming the historic 
responsibility of having stbmerged the 
Spanish nation. Were it to be adopted, such 
a decision would only serve the cause of 
totalitarian communism by greatly impair- 
ing the free and democratic world. 

LETTER TO NATO FROM SPANISH COUNCIL OF 

THE EUROPEAN MOVEMENT, SALVADOR DE 

MADARIAGA, CHAIRMAN 


We, Spanish citizens deprived of the exer- 
cise of our citizenship by a military dictator- 
ship, draw the attention of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization to the fact that 
the admission of Franco Spain into the Or- 
ganization would utterly destroy its moral 
authority. The preamble of its charter says 
that the parties “are determined to safe- 
guard the freedom, common heritage, and 
civilization of their peoples, founded on the 
principles of democracy, individual freedom, 
and the rule of law”; and article 2 adds that 
they will contribute toward the further de- 
velopment of peaceful and friendly inter- 
national relations by strengthening their 
free institutions (and) by bringing about 
a better understanding of the principles up- 
on which these institutions are founded. 

We Spanish citizens point out that the 
present Spanish regime has never hidden 
the fact, indeed boasts of the fact, that its 
institutions are not those of liberal democ- 
racy; and that, whatever the wording of 
its so-called laws, there is in fact no law 

or institution in Spain today but the will 

of the dictator, so that no Spaniard feels 
that either his life, property, or honor is 
safe if he happens to dissent from official- 
dom. 

In the circumstances, we point out that if 
Spain is considered as indispensable to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, there 
are but two courses open: to demand that the 
regime qualify by adopting free institu- 
tions; or to strike out from the charter the 
preamble and article 2. An admission of 
the present absolute sultanate would imply 
that the members of NATO publicly recog- 
nize that they attach no importance to 
their own solemn engagements. This would 
thoroughly destroy the moral authority of 
the Organization. 





New England Council’s Views on Federal 
Airport Aid Bill . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the views of the New 
England Council for Economic Develop- 
ment on the Federal airport aid bill 
which I have received from Gardner A. 
Caverly, executive vice president of the 
council: 
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THE New ENGLAND CoUNCIL 
FoR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, 
Boston, Mass., June 3, 1959. 
MEMORANDUM 
To members of conference committee on 
Federal airport aid bills, S. 1 and H.R. 
1011. 
From Gardner A. Caverly, executive vice 
president. 

The views of the New England Council on 
the Federal airport aid bill are set forth in 
the following letter addressed to Senator 
Cotton, the New England member of the 
conference committee: 

“JUNE 3, 1959. 
“The Honorable Norris Corron, 
“U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

“Dear SENATOR: In the hope that it may 
be of assistance in helping you to reach a 
decision, we wish to present the position of 
the New England Council on the airport aid 
bills now being considered by the conference 
committee. 

“The council has long been active in urg- 
ing the establishment of airport facilities 
and navigational aids in the New England 
area adequate-for the needs of scheduled air 
commerce and general aviation. While we 
do have some of the country’s outstanding 
airports, it is of vital necessity, both to the 
region and the country as a whole, that ex- 
pansion and improvement be a continuing 
program. For this reason, it is extremely 
important to have an adequate Federal air- 
port aid act passed during this session of 
Congress. 

“We are encouraged by the fact that both 
the Senate and the House have passed meas- 
ures to continue the program. With the 
principal issue appearing to be that of the 
amount of money to be authorized, it would 
be our hope that the amount called for in 
H.R. 1011 will prevail. It is our belief that 
an adequate program can be carried out 
under this amount and that to strive for 
more would likely endanger the entire pro- 
gram in view of the administration’s expres- 
sions on the subject. 

“There is one phase of the program now 
in S. 1 only which we would like to see in- 
corporated. in the ‘final measure. This is 
the provision for aid for seal coating, a very 
important and necessary element to the 
proper preservation of an adequate system 
of airports. 

“If we can be of further service to the 
comimittee, we shall be most happy to oblige. 
Meanwhile, we hope there will be an early 
decision along the lines we have indicated 
so that progress in the development of air- 
port facilities will not be seriously affected. 

“Sincerely, 
“GARDNER A. CAVERLY, 
“Executive Vice President.” 





One Hundred and Ninth Field Artillery 
Battalion, Based at Kingston, Pa., 
Helped To Write Proud History of 28th 
Division—America’s Oldest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
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EIGHTY-YEAR UNBROKEN History—109TH 
HetpPep To WRITE Proud History or 28TH 
DiIvisIoN—AMERICA’S OLDEST 


The 28th—-of which the 109th Field Ar- 
tillery Battalion is a part—is the oldest divi- 
sion in the U.S. Armed Forces, according to 
a verified history released by the Office of 
the Chief of Military History, Department 
of the Army. 

- The 28th Infantry Division, Pennsyivania 
National Guard, also is reported by the Army 
historians to be the largest Reserve compo- 
nent organization in the Second U.S. Army 
area. 

(The 109th Field Artillery Battalion, with 
headquarters at the Kingston Armory, is 
commanded by Lt. Col. Frank Townend. It 
has five batteries and a medical detach- 
ment.) 

The continuous history of the 28th dates 
back to 1879 when Maj. Gen. (latey Gover- 
nor). John F. Hartranft conceived the idea 
of having the Pennsylvania National 
Guard organized a single division/in con- 
formance with lar Army tables of or- 
ganization. Since March 1879, the division, 
known first as the 7th Division, and redes- 
ignated the 28th Infantry Division in 1917, 
has an unbroken history. 


DATES BACK TO 1747 


In reality, the history of the 28th dates 
as far back as 1747 when Benjamin Franklin 
formed his Battalion of Associators, a mi- 
litia organization recruited in Philadelphia 
“for the protection of the Commonwealth.” 
The 103d Engineer Battalion, of Philadel- 
phia, is a direct descendant of this organi- 
zation. Other organizations of the division 
date back to the 18th and early 19th cen- 
turies and the 28th Reconnaissance Co. of 
Philadelphia boasts a continuous history 
since it was first organized as the First 
Troop, Philadelphia City Cavalry, in 1774. 
Units of the 28th have served in every major 
war from the French and Indian -War and 
the Revolutionary War to the Korean emer- 
gency. This service is attested by the 35 
battle streamers and the 15 silver bands 
worn on the color and guidons of units of 
the division. The division colors carry six 
battle streamers from its World War I serv- 
ice and five from World War II. 

Today the 120 units of the division, com- 
manded by Maj. Gen. Henry*K. Fluck, is 
quartered in 59 armories or rented buildings 
located in 57 cities of the Commonwealth, 
Hundreds more of the communities of Penn- 
sylvania are represented in the division’s 
ranks as each unit recruits its members 
from the surrounding area. 


‘DIVISION SELF-SUFFICIENT 


Training in the division is carried on with * 


the current Army equipment of all types 
and when-the division moves to the field for 
training it is self-sufficient in its ability to 
conduct its own training, carry on ts own 
administration, perform its own mainte- 
nance, operate its own messes, and provide 
its own basic medical care. Armory and 
field training is supplemented by special 
MOS schools’ and staff schools conducted 
within the division attendance at Army 
Service Schools, and enroliment in Army 
exension courses. During the last year 57 
officers and warranf officers and 49 enlisted 
men left their civilian jobs to attend service 
schools and at present over 900 officers and 
enlisted men are devoting additional time 
to their extension course studies. 
Regulations require that every member of 
the division participate in 48 armory drills 
and 15 days of field training annually. With 
large, well equipped units, however, much 


leave to extend my remarks in the more time and effort is required. This is 
ReEcorD, I include the following article given by many officers and enlisted men who 
that was featured in the Wilkes-Barre work countless additional hours preparing 
Sunday Independent, May 10, 1959: for training, adding to their own military 
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knowledge, and assisting in the administra- 
tive and»logistical work that must be done. 


HELP IN EMERGENCIES 


Every year, units of the division are called 
upon to render services during local emergen- 
cies. During the last few years division units 
have assisted in fighting forest fires, locating 
children lost in heavily forested areas, pa- 
trolling dikes in flood-threatened towns, de- 
livering supplies to areas isolated by flood or 
blizzard, and building bridges and assisting 
citizens in areas destroyed by floods. These 
are all a part of a guardsman’s job. He 
leaves his family and his job to perform them 
just as he has left his home to defend his 
country during every emergency it has faced. 

The east wall of the commanding general’s 
office in Harrisburg holds 24 pictures of di- 
vision commanders who have led the 8th in 
succession since 1879. Among them are 
many National Guardsmen who have distin- 
guished themselves in civilian as well as mili- 
tary affairs and many Regular Army officers 
who have gone on to higher commands. The 
National Guardsmen include Maj. Gen. Ed- 
ward Martin, formerly Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania and U.S. Senator from Pennsylvania; 
Maj. Gen. William E. Price, past president of 
the National Guard Association; Maj. Gen. 
Danield B. Strickler, former Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania who led the division 
during its first 28 months of active service 
in the Korean emergency, and Maj. Gen. Ed- 
ward J. Stackpole, publisher and historian. 

Among the outstanding Regular Army offi- 
cers who have commanded the 28th during 
portions of its active duty.tours are General 
of the Army Omar Bradley, Gen. C. V. R. 
Schuyler, and Lt. Gen. Donald P. Booth. The 
two distinguished officers who led the 28th 
during most of its combat service are the 
late Maj. Gen. Charles H. Muir, later 4th 
Corps commander in World War I, and Maj. 
Gen. Norman D. Cota, who led the. division 
from July 1944 until its inactivation after 
V-J Day in October 1945. ~ 


THE “BLOODY BUCKET” - 


Pennsylvania is a varied State, rich in his- 
tory and beauty, and ‘mighty in industry, 
agriculture, education, and culture. The 
men of the 28th come from all varts of her 
varied populace. They wear the division 
emblem—a plain red keystone—symbolic of 
their parent State’s key position in the 
founding of the United States. This simple, 
but distinctive, emblem is recognized on 
sight throughout the Army and by the many 
“alumni” from all over the Nation who have 
helped in times of war and other national 
emergencies. To General Pershing it sym- 
bolized the “Iron Division” in World War I 
and the Germans of World War II dubbed it 
the “Bloody Bucket.” 

In the armories where the red keystone is 
worn you may see a Revolutionary War 
musket, a Civil War battle flag, a Philippine 
bolo knife, one of the Kaiser's finest spiked 
helmets, or a souvenir from the Hurtgen 
Forest. During bull sessions after drill or 
during breaks in the field, conversation may 
drift back to World War II or the Korean 
emergency, but the main effort is always 
place” on the business at hand, 





The Bentley Bill, H.R. 2729 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp, Iam in- 
cluding the following letter from Mr. 
George J. Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, in a further effort to bring to 
the attention of the House the impor- 
tance and neéd for my bill, H.R. 2729: 


BURLINGAME, Ca.ir., June 4, 1959. 
Hon ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN BENTLEY: A report 
reaches me from our vice president, Mr. Ed 
Wimmer, that recently he conferred with a 
store manager of one of the tire manufac- 
turer’s retail stores. The store manager said, 
as he reports, that due to buying tires from 
the factory and selling for the factory, with 
a store full of other items showing good 
profits, he could sell tires cheaper than the 
wholesaler. (Where he used the word 
“wholesaler” he meant “retailer”.) 

Further he said, “Isn’t that good for the 
consumer? Wouldn’t you like to make that 
savings?” 

He further stated, “Why should the Con- 
gress- protect the independent, shouldn’t it 
be the consumer who is protected?” He 
continued, “After all, suppose the Bentley 
bill does go through, and we have to pay the 
same as the independents. There is no re- 
tail price control and the money still goes to 
the company, no matter how they charge 
us?” 

It has been the universal complaint of in- 
dependents in that industry that the manu- 
facturer doesn’t care whether the store runs 
at a profit or loss, no matter how much in- 
jury accrues to independent retailers and no 
matter how much money his own store loses, 
the manufacturer still gets the manufactur- 
ing profit. 

If this is the universal procedure of those 
manufacturers operating retail stores, as 
outlined in the above quotes, then we will 
say for the record that the Bentley bill, 
H.R. 2729, is long overdue and that if Con- 
gress is determined to protect the business 
life of efficient independent business, then 
this legislation should be passed immedi- 
ately. 

It is my belief, as a matter of informa- 
tion to your colleagues, that this letter 
should find its place in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

Sincerely, 
GEoRGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 





The 110th Anniversary of the Danish 
Constitution of 1849 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, June 5 
is the anniversary of the Danish Consti- 
tution of 1849. One hundred and ten 
years ago the evolution of democracy in 
Denmark began with the adoption of this 
great and forward-looking instrument of 
government. 

Representative government first 
emerged in Denmark during an era of 
economic distress at home and republican 
protest throughout much of Europe. The 
Nepoleonic Wars had left Denmark in a 
period of poverty and economic stagna- 
tion, during which the banking system 


. the lower house. 
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failed, foreign trade precipitately de- 
clined, grain prices fell, and the Govern- 
ment’s program of land reform came to 
a standstill. At the same time, strong 
opposition to the old European order of 
monarchical despotism emanated from 
the bourgeoisie and the growing work- 
ing class. 


Naturally, these conditions called forth | 


criticism of Frederick VI’s government. 
Furthermore, the principle of absolutism, 
itself, was attacked. Under the influence 
of the July revolution in France, King 
Frederick in 1834 established four pro- 
vincial assemblies. While the function 
of these bodies was consultative rather 
than law-making, their origin marked 
the beginning of parliamentary practice 
and encouraged public discussion of 
political questions. A Liberal Party was 
formed with @ program of substituting 
forthe absolute authority.of the monarch 
a new constitutional government which 
would be more yepresentative of the 


people. 

In 1848 the February revolution in 
France gave impetus to the liberal move- 
ment in Denmark and in many other 
centers of political protest in Europe. 
The ephemeral victory of liberalism in 
France encouraged the Danes to petition 
the new King, Frederick VI, for reforms. 
The King agreed to renounce absolute 
power and permitted the formation of a 
government responsible to representa- 
tives of the people, A national assembly 
convened and drafted the Constitution 
of June 5, 1849, which granted specific 
powers to a bicameral legislature. 

Although the Constitution of 1849 was 
abrogated by a reactionary constitution 
in’ 1866, the principle of popular govern- 
ment embodied by the document of 1849 
continued to inspire the advocates of 
true democracy. The Constitution of 
1866 gave an overwhelming influence to 
the aristocracy in the upper chamber of 
Parliament, although the lower house 
continued te be popularly elected. In 
1872 the group favoring an extension of 
land reform secured a majority in the 
lower house and insisted on a true par- 
liamentary system’ by which the King 
would be obligated to select a cabinet 
from members of the majority party in 
For about 30 years the 
struggle between the interests of prop- 
erty and reform in the upper and lower 
chambers, respectively, was bitter. The 
forces of reform steadily increased in 
strength until in 1901 King Christian IX 
requested that a government be con- 
stituted from members of the majority 
party in the lower house. , 

Then in 1915 a new constitution came 
into effect which abolished the privileged 
system enjoyed by the wealthy class in 
electing the upper chamber. By this 
new constitution, the conservatives ac- 
cepted responsible cabinet government 
and political democracy. Important 
social legislation, including land reform 
and benefits to labor, soon followed. 

The peaceful revolution by constitu- 
tional reform, which began with the 
adoption of the Constitution of June 5, 
1849, was now accomplished. The prin- 
ciples of popular representation in the 
legislature and cabinet government by 
ministers responsible to the majority 
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party were now so firmly established that 
the upper chamber of Parliament, once 
a powerful citadel of privileged and 
vested interests, was formally abolished 
by a constitutional amendment in 1953. 
The ability of the Danish people to re- 
solve deep class conflicts by peaceful pro- 
cedures has been unmistakably demon- 
strated by te past century of their po- 
litical history. 

For its exemplary accomplishments in 
the development of democratic institu- 
tions, the United States salutes the great 
nation of Denmark on the 110th anni- 
versary of the adoption of the Danish 
Constitution of 1849. 





Poultry and Egg Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


OoFr 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
lengthy statement issued to the press 
lest week, the distinguished chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
charged that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has refused to aid the distressed 
poultry industry. This statement was 
issued on the heels of a letter sent by the 
Department of Agriculture in response 
to a committee resolution requesting a 
review of existing authority for pro- 
grams to assist the poultry industry and 
asking for a report on the actions to 
alleviate the situation. 

The plain fact is that the Secretary of 
Agriculture and those under him in the 
Department are deeply concerned over 
the plight of the poultry industry and 
are giving very substantial direct assist- 
ance to help overcome present difficul- 
ties. 
In fact, the direct help that the Depart- 
ment has been giving to the poultry in- 
dustry has extended over a considérable 
period, especially in connection with 
eggs. 

Since October of 1958 the Department 
das purchased more than 15.4 million 
pounds of dried eggs in conjunction with 
efforts to help move more eggs into con- 
sumption and thus relieve some of the 
pressure of increased production on reg- 
ular markets. In the past month of 


May alone the Department bought more . 


than 2.7 million pounds of dried eggs, 
the equivalent of more than 270,000 cases 
of shell eggs, at a cost in excess of 
$3 million. 

In total, the purchases of dried eggs 
made since last October were the equiva- 
lent of 1.5 million cases of shell eggs. 
This quantity would supply 1.6 million 
people with all the eggs they would nor- 
mally eat in a full year. It represents 
more than 2,500 carloads of 600 cases of 
eggs percar. The cost of these egg pur- 
chases has amounted to about $18 mil- 
lion. In addition to this program, the 
Department announced last Monday that 
it will make weekly purchases of frozen 
whole eggs to supplement other pro- 
grams of assistance to poultry farmers. 


The record is very clear on that. © 
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Purchases of dried eggs are continu- 
ing at a stepped-up rate. They are being 
made every week and the product is 
being distributed to needy persons and 
charitable institutions. Schools parti- 
cipating in the national school lunch pro- 
gram have received some 12 million 
pounds of the dried eggs. They have 
been using this product since last fall 
and there is a considerable quantity 
available for use when schools reopen 
this fall. In summary, the Department 
is buying all of the dried eggs it can 
reasonably dispose of through the school 
lunch program, through distribution to 
needy persons, and through eligible in- 
stitutions. 

The Department’s approach to the egg 
problem is a sound one, and it is based 
on past experience. Years ago the De- 
partment purchased huge quantities of 
dried eggs under a price support pro- 
gram and, because of the amounts in- 
volved, was forced to store the bulk of 
them. Not only was the cost of this pro- 


- gram staggering but considerable quanti- 


ties of the eggs so deteriorated in storage 
that they were unfit for consumption and 
had to be disposed of. That could hap- 
pen again if purchases exceeded avail- 
able outlets and extensive storage were 
necessary. The Department wants no 
part of such an operation and neither do 
those people in thé egg industry who 
remember this costly operation. 

The Department has been asked to 
purchase shell eggs for distribution to 
schools and institutions. This, too, the 
Department has had experience with. 
Shell eggs purchased by the Department 
in the fall and winter of 1956-57 were 
distributed to schools and eligible insti- 
tutions. All too frequently the eggs do- 
nated by the Department were used in 
lieu of normal purchases from local 
sources and local production. The 
people who were hurt in this operation, 
and there were many, were quick to point 
out the inequities of the program. This 
school year is generally over. The only 
outlets for shell eggs, therefore, would be 
through institutions and to needy per- 
sons. These groups are already being 
supplied with dried whole egg solids. To 
buy shell eggs and put them in storage 
would be asking for trouble. The De- 
partment did this in 1952 with very dis- 
couraging results. Eggs are highly per- 
ishable and deteriorate in quality and 
taste rather quickly. 

Any egg purchase program aimed at 
boosting producer prices to the extent 
being advocated by some would have two 
immediate undesirable effects. It would 
encourage producers to hang on to poor 
layers and it would encourage the pur- 
chase of chicks for flock replacement 
purposes. The end to the egg industry’s 
current problem is tied to these two ac- 
tions. ‘The culling of hens from flocks 


has been running almost double the rate © 


of a year ago and on May 1 there were 
13 percent fewer eggs in incubators for 
flock replacement chicks than a year 
earlier. These corrective actions are al- 
ready being felt, as evidenced by the in- 
crease in producer egg prices during re- 
cent days. 
The egg price problem will not be 
solved by buying large quantities of eggs 


and putting them in storage to hang over 
the market. The problem can be solved, 
and quickly, by increasing egg consump- 
tion in the modest amount of just a little 
over one more egg per person per.month. 
A program to do just that is underway. 
On May 18 the Secretary of Agriculture 
called together a representative group of 
the major food distributors of the Nation 
to develop a stepped-up promotion and 
merchandising campaign to increase egg 
consumption immediately. The response 
of the industry was excellent. In fact 
many of the-organizations represented 
already had well-developed plans for 
such a program. The resources of the 
Department are geared to lend all pos- 
sible asistance to this effort. Intensive 
merchandising drives of this nature have 
been highly effective in the past in the 
case of beef and pork. The present ef- 


_ fort will be equally successful. 


The suggestion that the Department 
purchase broilers~could only have been 
made in panic and without thought. 
Broiler production is a continuing proc- 
ess. Chicks are placed on farms for pro- 
duction throughout the year. The pro- 
duction period from egg to marketable 
broiler is only about 12 weeks. Because 
of this situation, any purchase operation 
by the Department would also tend to 
perpetuate the surplus problem by en- 
couraging further increased production. 
Recent data indicate that an adjustment 
is underway. During the past month 
the number of eggs placed in hatchery 
incubators for broiler production has 
been below a year earlier. This means 
that by July, when the resulting broilers 
will be marketed, producer prices will 
very likely be higher than during July of 
1958. If this trend continues, producer 
prices will be at more reasonable levels 
during the balance of the year. If this 
trend is halted, as it surely would be if 
the Department were to step into the 
market, today’s problem would continue 
indefinitely. 

The Department of Agriculture is not 
going to embark on any purchase pro- 
grams for eggs or chickens which will 
hurt these industries in the long run. 
Extensive purchases without a home 
would do just that. The Department’s 
current egg buying program for avail- 
able outlets and the stepped-up mer- 
chandising effort will solve the immed- 
iate problem if left alone. Any actions 
in excess of this can only have one re- 
sult, a continuation of the current sit- 
uation and a worsening of the problem 
in the long run. 

In conclusion, the Department has 
been assisting egg producers. Further, 
I am certain that the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture and his assistants have the 
whole egg and poultry situation under 
constant review and will not hesitate 
to take any further action which may 
be appropriate. 

The poultry industry, the Department 
of Agriculture; and every Member of 
Congress who is concerned with the 
present plight of the poultry farmer will 
follow with keen interest the efforts of 
the Dairy and Poultry Subcommittee to 
formulate constructive legislation con- 
cerning poultry and egg producers. 
of this date nothing has been done ex- 
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cept criticize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

The Department’s constructive ac- 
tions in dealing with the present poultry 
situation and the various considerations 
that have entered into the steps taken 
are reviewed in the letter sent to the 
House Committee on Agriculture on 
May 25, 1959. The letter is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., May 25, 1959. 
Hon. Haroxup D. Cooter, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 


-House of Representatives. 


Deak CONGRESSMAN CooLry: This is in 
response to the committee's resolution dated 
May 13, 1959, requesting the Department to 
review all existing authority for programs 
which “will lead toward improvement in the 
present critical situation within the domestic 
poultry industry” and to report on the ac- 
tions which the Department proposes to un- 
dertake to alleviate the situation. 

We have made a careful review of every 
aspect of the problem and of the alternative 
methods of helping in the present situation. 
In our review we considered the authorities 
available and the effect the use of such au- 
thorities would have on both the short-and 
longtime benefits to the industry. We are 
currently using several of these authorities 
to the maximum practical extent. 


CURRENT ACTIONS 


Egg purchase: Dried whole egg solids are 
being purchased under section 32 authority 
for distribution to needy persons and chari- 
table institutions. Between October 1958 
and the latter part of April 1959 a total of ap- 
proximately 12 million pounds of dried whole 
egg solids was purchased under section 6 
authorities for distribution to schools pgr- 
ticipating in the national school lunch pro- 
gram. 

On April 16, 1959, this aspect of the pro- 
gram was completed and a section 32 program 
of a similar nature was initiated. During 
the month this program has been in opera- 
tion, a total of 1.4 million pounds of dried 
whole egg solids has been purchased. Total 
egg solid purchases, therefore, have amounted 
to about 13.5 million pounds which is equiv- 
alent to approximately 1.4 million cases of 
shell eggs. The cost of these two programs 
has exceeded $15 million. Purchases will 
continue to the maximum extent possible 
consistent with outlets available for the 
product. . 

Merchandising stepup: On May. 18 the Sec- 
retary called together, in Washington, rep- 
resentatives of the major producer, coopera- 
tive and farm organizations, along with rep- 
resentatives of the major food distributing 
groups of the Nation, and urged that they 
develop coordinated and intensive merchan- 
dising programs for eggs to be effective the 
remaining weeks of the spring-flush. The 
response to this request was excellent and in 
the weeks ahead intensive merchandising 
campaigns will be underway. The resources 
of the Department, through, its plentiful 
foods program, information services, and the 
Federal Extension Service, will be made 
available to assist in this effort. 

Intensive merchandising drives of this 
nature, for not only eggs, but turkeys, beef, 
and pork; have been highly effective in mov- 
ing temporary excess supplies in the past 
and have had the effect of improving market 
conditions. 

Copies of the press release and subsequent 
letter addressed to all organizations are 
attached, 

ACTIONS CONSIDERED 

Fowl purchase program: Careful consid- 
eration has been given to the purchase of 
fowl as a means of reducing the marketable 
supply of eggs. It is our conclusion that 
such a program would be of doubtful value. 
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On May 1, 1959, the Nation’s laying flock was 
.3 percent above the same date last year. 
Total egg production was at a rate of 4 per- 
cent above the same date last year. In order 
to reduce the marketable supply of eggs to 
a level about equal to a year ago, it would 
be necessary to remove over 11 million laying 
hens from flocks. An additional 10 million 
layers would also need to be removed from 
flocks to compensate for the increased num- 
ber of pullets expected to enter laying flocks 
during the next few months. 

Even the purchase of 21 million layers 
would not likely remedy the situation inas- 
much as many, perhaps most, of the fowl 
purchased would not be average layers but 
rather would be layers in either poor pro- 
duction or not in production at all. Except 
as the paying price for fowl was advanced 
to a high level it could not be expected that 
any substantial culling of good layers would 
take place from commercial flocks. Such 
flocks are normally culled on a year-round 
planned basis with replacements being made 
either continuously or at intervals three or 
four times a year. Since\the rate of lay in 
such flocks is probably well above the aver- 
age, and since such producers would be very 
reluctant to change their culling practices, 
the net effect on total egg production from 
the purchase of fowl would likely be very 
disappointing. 

The removal of fowl from flocks through 
purchases would have the effect of first, 
raising the average rate of lay, and second, 
encouraging the purchase of replacement 
chicks. An increase in the average rate of 
lay of just one more egg per hen per month 
would increase total egg production by about 
5 percent. 

This is the season of the year of heavy 
purchasing of flock replacement chicks. Un- 
less gpurchases are reduced substantially, 
retative to a year ago, the problem we have 
today will be perpetuated. A reduction in 
the hatch is underway. On May 1 there were 
13 percent fewer eggs in incubators for flock 
replacement chicks than on May 1 last year. 
Heavy culling during the past 2 months also 
indicates that a correction of the situation is 
underway. During April, culling rates ex- 
ceeded a year earlier by about 25 percent. 

Shell egg purchase program: The Depart- 
ment has had considerable experience with 
shell egg purchase programs. When distri- 
bution was made to institutional users, the 
net effect of the program was disappointing 
and the results disrupting to the industry. 
Too frequently the shell eggs distributed 
merely displaced similar quantities pur- 
chased by such institutions from local 
sources. When distribution was to schools 
participating in the national school lunch 
program, displacement of purchases from 
local sources was considerably less but still 
a problem. 

Schools will be out very shortly. Any pur- 
chases for this outlet would, therefore, re- 
quire storage over the summer months. 
Storage is costly and, because of the per- 
ishable nature of shell eggs, the quality of 
the product deteriorates rather rapidly even 
under the best conditions. 

Broiler purchase program: The Depart- 
ment has given very careful consideration 
to a purchase program for broilers to be dis- 
tributed to schools participating in the na- 
tional school lunch program. Aside from 
the fact that schools will be closing very 
shortly and before a distribution of broilers 
could be made to them, it has been our feel- 
ing that such a program would further ag- 
gravate the situation rather than help to tor- 
rect it. Broiler production is a continuing 
process. Chicks are placed on farms for pro- 
duction throughout the year. The produc- 
tion period from egg to marketable broiler is 
only about 12 weeks. Because of this situa- 
tion, any purchase operation by the Depart- 
ment which would tend to improve or even 
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stabilize producer prices would also tend to 
perpetuate the surplus problem by discour- 
aging the production adjustment which 
must take place. Recent data indicate that 
an adjustment is underway. During the 
past month the number of eggs placed in 
hatchery incubators for broiler production 
has been below a year earlier. This very likely 
means that by July, when the resulting 
broilers will be marketed, producer prices 
will be some higher than during July of 
1958. If this trend continues, producer 
prices will likely be at more reasonable levels 
during the balance of the year. 

Section 32 export subsidy for fowl: As you 
are aware, the dollar problem is a substantial 
obstacle in many areas, even when prices 
are highly attractive. We have given careful 
consideration to possibilities for using sec- 
tion 32 funds in providing export assistance 
for poultry, both in underdeveloped areas 
and in advanced industrial areas not cur- 
rently supplied with quality products from 
the United States. It would be less than 
candid, however, to say that, except as our 
products are forced on such markets to the 
detriment of trade of friendly nations, there 
is little possibility of significantly increasing 
exports in the short run. 

Sales of fowl under Public Law 480, title 
I: The feasibility of export programs for fowl 
has been thoroughly explored. We have been 
actively engaged in promoting exports of 
poultry through title I, Public Law 480, pro- 
grams. Growing dollar markets for high 
quality poultry have been developed in West- 
ern Europe, but these markets are small in 
relation to the size of the U.S. poultry out- 
put. The areas of the world which can store 
and distribute perishable products, such as 
poultry, on any substantial scale are mainly 
the advanced industrial areas which already 
have well established sources of supply. De- 
velopment of additional markets for poultry 
in these areas is a slow process and market 
potential in the low income, underdeveloped 
areas elsewhere is very limited. 

In summary, we feel that the efforts of the 
Department to help in the present situation 
have been realistic and are in the best long- 
time interest of the industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
. CLARENCE L. MILLER, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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Amateur Wrestlers Need $5,000 for Tour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call to the attention of 
the House, and to the attention of people 
throughout the United States who are in- 
terested in American prestige in the 
athletic field, an interesting article by 
Dan Parker which appeared in the New 
York Mirror on Wednesday, May 20, 
1959: = 
AMATEUR WRESTLERS NEED $5,000 For Tour 

(By Dan Parker) 

Whenever the United States sends an in- 
ferior team against Russia and suffers a 
humiliating defeat with a consequent loss of 
prestige for us in the eyes of the world, there 
is a lot of sound and fury. Editorials are 
written decrying the lack of interest, pride, 
or whatever it is that prevents us from put- 
ting our best foot forward in these interna- 
tional meets. And what happens? Every- 
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one forgets about it until the same thing 
happens again. The nadir was reached when 
the Russians humiliated us at basketball, our 
own game, during the world championship 
tournament in Chile last winter. 

Now the same situation is about to arise 
in amateur wrestling unless means are taken 
to prevent it. The means in this case 
amount to $5,000, the sum that remains to 
be raised if a team of eight national amateur 
champions, a manager, a trainer, and a coach 
are to return a visit the Soviet wrestlers 
made here last year. Of the $11,000 needed 
to finance the trip, only $6,000 has been raised 
by the U.S. Amateur Wrestlers’ Foundation, 
a group authorized by the AAU to provide 
the funds. 

Henry Wittenberg, one of the best amateur 
wrestlers America has ever produced, is ap- 
pealing to the public to put the fund over 
the top so it will not be necessary to cut.the 
size of the team and thus lessen its chances 
of making a good showing on the tour of 
Russia, Iran, Turkey, Poland, France, and 
Belgium. Wittenberg, who will coach the 
US. wrestlers, engaged in intercollegiate com- 
petition while in City College and later repre- 
sented the United States in two Olympics, 
winning the 191-pound championship in 1948 
and being runner-up in 1952. He was also 
a member of the New York Police Department 
after finishing his college course, but is now 
engaged in the photo engraving business. 

“We've exhausted every avenue of ap- 
proach in our efforts to raise the balance of 
the required funds,’”’ he says. “The State 
Department’s cultural exchange program had 
no money for us. We applied to various 


foundations dedicated to promoting interna- . 


tional good will through sports but all had 
the same story—no funds. On our own, we 
raised over $6,000. But unless the public 
responds, we won’t be able to get the mini- 
mum of $11,000 needed to finance the trip 
for a full team:” 

When the Russians sent their wrestling 
team here, by invitation, last year, they paid 
their own fare but were reimbursed for their 
expenditure and also provided with return 
transportation when they arrived here. They 
paid their own expenses on tour. The same 
arrangement will be in effect when the 
Americans return the visit. Russia will pay 
our team’s transportation over and back but 
the Americans will pay their own expenses 
on tour. The U.S. team members were se- 
lected as the natiomal championships in 
Stillwater, Okla., last month. They are the 
champions in each division. Only one of 
them, Bob Marella, a student at Ithaca Col- 
lege, is a New York State man. A 300- 
pounder, he will represent usin the heavy- 
weight division. 

The others come from various parts of the 
United States and all of them will have to 
pay their own transportation and expenses 
to New York City and return. Some of the 
expense money sought will be used for their 
keep while they are undergoing 10 days of 
training here under Coach Wittenberg and 
Trainer Cyril Mitchell of the Multnonah 
A.C. of Oregon. One of the team members, 
Fritz Zivian, a 160-pound student at Oregon 
State University from Switzerland, was so 
eager to go along that he became an Ameri- 
can citizen. To beat the deadline he had to 
call upon Senator NeuseErGeER, of Oregon, to 
speed along the process. Thanks .to the 
Senator’s wholehearted cooperation, Fritz 
will sail to Europe as a Yankee Doodle boy. 

The important thing about this trip is that 
the United States wants to be represented by 
a good team in the Olympics next year and 
only through competition with the top 
amateurs of the countries to be visited can 
= hope to develop grapplers of Wittenberg’s 
class. 

Professional wrestling, it seems, could do 
something worth while in this campaign, now 
that it is rolling in wealth. In fact, I think- 
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the best move the wrestling moguls could 
adopt to win public favor would be to wipe 


out the $5,000 deficit as their contribution to. 


the cause of honest wrestling. If Toots 
Mondt swore off horse playing for a week he 
could do it all by himself. (I can dream, 
can’t I?) Lovers of amateur sport who wish 
to participate in this worthy cause are asked 
to send their tax-deductible contributions 
to the U.S. Wrestlers” Foundation, 205 West 
39th St., New York, N.¥. Checks should be 
made out to the Amateur Athletic Union and 
earmarked for the U.S. Wrestlers’ Founda- 
tion. First thousand 1-buck contributions 
would send the drive over the top. 


Mr. Speaker, since this article ap- 
peared in the New York Mirror, I have 
had word that a portion of the needed 
funds has been raised, but that there 
is still a shortage of more than $2,000 
that needs to be raised for this worth- 
while undertaking. 





Federal Water Pollution Control Act 





SPEECH 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had-under 
consideration the bill (H.R.3610) to amend 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act to 
increase grants for construction of sewage 
treatment works; to establish the Office of 
Water Pollution Control; and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr, Chairman, I oppose 
the Cramer amendment because I favor 
a water pollution control program. 
Those who do not favor such a program, 
I assume will support this amendment. 
The minority leader has made it clear 
that the administration did not approve 
of the program at the outset and I agree 
on that. However, there have been some 
outstanding Members of the House on 
the Republican side and Members. in 
the other body who did favor-this pro- 
gram. One of the original sponsors was 
ynother great Ohioan and my good 
friend and former colleague, Charles 
Elston, and the great Senator from Ohio, 
Mr. Taft, was one of the original spon- 
sors of this program in the other body. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to support H.R. 
3610, and I direct my remarks to. the 
proposed amendments. 

On pages 12; 13, and 14 of the Report 
No. 294, House of Representatives, 86th 
Congress, ist session, entitled “Water 
Pollution Control,” submitted on April 
23 by the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Biatnixk] from the Committee on 
Public Works, in which is advocated an 
all-out attack on the social crime that 
is water pollution, you will find ex- 
pressed the dissenting views on this leg- 
islation. 

On page 14, the last sentence in the 
report states that “approval of the Fed- 
eral-State matching amendments pro- 

«posed in this statement will greatly im- 
prove H.R. 3610.” It also states ie 
adoption of the amendments will “ 
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vide an effective incentive to a sound and 
substantial expansion of our water pol- 
lution control program.” 

Mr. Chairman, I affirm that exactly 
the contrary will result if the amend- 
ment is accepted. 

The proposed amendment would des- 
troy a working program, a going con- 
cern, that for the first time in the his- 
tory of our country is successfully at- 
tacking the disgraceful water pollution 
problem of the United States. This is a 
problem which affects almost every 
stream—lively or sluggard—in our coun- 
try, no less than our lakes, our inland 
waterways, and the farflung shores of 
our oceans and gulfs. 

The dissenting views are outlined in 
six points. The first argument ad- 
vanced is that State matching would 
result in doubling the present grant 
funds without an added drain on ¢@ed- 
eral funds. But to accomplish this end, 
the States woulfl have to agree to it, 
they would have to pass enabling legis- 
lation in each State. Most State legis- 
latures meet every 2 years. - And most 
of these States are in session this year. 
They will, therefore, not be able to con- 
sider this proposal for 2 years hence, 


until after the election in 1960. Again,. 


in 1960, only 18 States will be in session. 
We could go on for years trying to get 
States to agree to the minority proposal. 
It would be almost as bad as trying to 
get-a constitutional amendment. Chil- 
dren could be born, grow to manhood 
and womanhood and die, before all of 
the States agree to this complicated 
proposal. 

The second point of the argument is 
that there would be a more effective 
screening of project applications since 
the States would have a financial in- 
terest in every application. I can only 
point out that a recent study conducted 
by Mr. Milton P. Adams, executive sec- 
retary, Michigan Water Resources Com- 
mission, found universal agreement 
among State water pollution control 
agencies that State screening of projects 
is now very effective and that few com- 
plaints have been turned up anywhere 
along the line. 

The third point in the so-called ex- 
planation reads as follows: 

Cooperation by the States with the Federal 
Government would greatly strengthen the 
water pollution control program. 


This rhetorical flourish reminds me of 
the first sentence of one of ex-President 
Calvin Coolidge’s columns many years 
ago. For the benefit of some of the 
younger Members of the House, I shall 
recall that after Mr. Coolidge left the 
presidency, he engaged in writing. His 
newspaper columns were widely read. 
Some of them were noted for their pro- 
found revelation of the obvious. One of 
Mr. Coolidge’s columns, if.I recall cor- 
rectly, began this way: “All church spires 
point to heaven.” 

I should like to emphasize that the 
States are cooperating with the Federal 
Government in the water pollution con- 
trol program today, and they are co- 
operating in a very marked way. They 
are cooperating in a manner that merits 
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the plaudits and the help of the National 
Congress, and not its resistence and 
timidity and tight-fistedness. 

The fourth point advanced is that the 
amendment would financially benefit 
communities throughout the United 
States, since they would need to raise 
only 50 percent instead of-70 percent of 
the total cost of a sewage treatment plant 
project. This is based upon-the assump- 
tion that the Federal grant amounts to 
25 percent, and that the State grant 
would also amount to 25 percent. It is 
difficult to understand this paradoxical 
point. Opponents of the Federal con- 
struction grant program have long and 
loudly been calling for increased local 
participation. Now they are turning 
around, and are calling for smaller 
amounts of money from communities. 
However, they make up the difference by 
taxing the State as a State. This itself, 
it seems to me, is a poor example of con- 
cern over States rights. 

The fifth point is that Federal-State 
matching would result in recognition of 
the rights of the States, and there would 
follow, and I quote, “a more wholesome 
atmosphere” for Federal-State coopera- 
tion. I have here Document No. 86-4 
entitled, “Hearings Before the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 86th Congress, Ist session, on 
H.R. 3610.” The hearings were held on 
March 18, 19, and April 8 of this year. 
The document comprises 241 pages. 
The merest glance at the statements 
made by almost 100 witnesses, or those 
who wrote in or telegraphed supporting 
testimony, would reveal that there was 
nearly unanimous agreement that a very 
close and wholesome atmosphere in Fed- 
eral-State relations exists at the present 
time in the carrying out of the provi- 
sions of Public Law 660. 

The final point of the minority pro- 
posal is that there has been State match- 
ing of Federal funds under the Federal- 
aid highway acts and that this system 
has been most satisfactory. and the 
rights of the States in highway matters 
have been recognized. Mr. Chairman, 
this particular point is another prime 
example of the profound revelation of 
the obvious. 

In conclusion, there is no sound argu- 
ment against the present construction 
grants program under Puklic Law 660. 
A recent editorial in the New York 
Times stated, in commenting upon the 
report of the House Committee on Pub- 
lic Works in connection with H.R. 3610: 

The House committee heard the adminis- 
tration’s appeal for the proposed transfer 
(of the construction grants program) to the 
States. Then it provided, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, to vote instead to double the 
program of Federal grants, from %50 mil- 
lion to $100 million a year. * * * The com- 
mittee’s reasoning was plain and persuasive: 
‘the program has worked. 


Citizens all over America likewise 
know that the present program has 
worked. They know that it is getting 
late. Time is running out. They want 
this program not only continued, but 
expanded so that the social crime of 
pollution of our rivers, streams, lakes,’ 
and coastal waters may be stamped out,’ 
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School Safety Patrol Gold Lifesaver 
Medal Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
honor to bring to the attention of the 
Members of the House the winners of 
the 1959 School Safety Patrol Gold Life- 
saver Medal Awards. One of the heroes 
is a constituent of mine, 12-year-old 
Frederic G. Burke, Jr., one of eight chil- 
dren of Dr. and Mrs. Frederick G. Burke, 
Sr., 3307 Woodbine Street, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 

Young Fred Burke, as a safety patrol 
boy, displayed extraordinary heroism to 
save the life of a 6-year-old child at the 
risk of his own life. We from the Sixth 
District of Maryland are proud of Fred 
Burke and the magnificent example of 
devotion to duty he showed. 

In tribute to him, his fellow medal 
winners, and all school patrol boys and 
‘girls, there is set out below a brief his- 
tory of tthe school safety patrol and the 
names and citations of the 1959 medal 
winners: 

PaTROL History 

The school safety patrol movement has 
grown tremendously since its origin in the 
early 1920's. Today, it is a national institu- 
tion—a vital force in the important work 
of protecting America’s children from the 
hazards of modern traffic. Seven hundred 
and seventy thousand boy and girl patrol 
members in the United States daily help to 
protect millions of children enrolled in thou- 
sands of elementary schools. In cities and 
towns, in rural areas, and on schoolbuses, the 
school safety patrol serves to remind school- 
children of hazards of street and highway 
crossings on their way to and from school. 

Educators regard the patrol movement as 
an excellent school activity, as well as a 
method to help develop a sense of responsi- 
bility, character, and positive usefulness for 
community living. Commendation for pa- 
trol work is universal. It comes from par- 
ents, educators, police, and other outstand- 
ing public officials. 

While it is obviously impossible to set any 
precise figures on the lifesaving results of 
school safety patrol work, it is certain that 
this movement has been partly responsible 
for the improvement of the traffic death rate 
of children 5 to 14 years of age. Since 1922, 
the traffic death rate for this group has con- 
tinued to decrease to nearly one-half, while 
the death rate of other age groups has prac- 
tically doubled. 


LIFESAVER MEDAL AND CITATION CERTIFICATE 


The American Automobile Association and 
affiliated automobile clubs inaugurated the 
AAA Gold Lifesaver Medal Award in 1949. 
The president of the AAA annually appoints 
a medal award board and authorizes the 
members to select patrol boys and girls whose 
traffic lifesaving acts have saved the life of 
persons in imminent vehicular traffic danger. 
The gold medal is awarded in cases involving 
extraordinary heroism, while the citation cer- 
tificate recognizes actions beyond the call of 
duty. 

In the decade of this honor award pro- 
gram, 1949, the brief summary 
following explains the considerations given 

by the board: 
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Recommendations submitted: 165. 

Medals awarded: 79. 

Citation certificates awarded: 21. 

States represented:. Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colerado, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Virginia, Wis- 
consin North Carolina. 

Presentation of the award is made by out- 
standing national leaders. It has been the 
good fortune of recipients to have been dec- 
orated for their,valor by the President of the 
United States, the Vice President, Cabinet 
Officers, the Director of the FBI, and top mil- 
itary leaders’ 


BOARD OF JUDGES, 1959, SCHOOL SAFETY PA- 
TROL LIFESAVER MEDAL AWARD BOARD 


John J. Agnew, Deputy Chief of Police, in 
Charge of Traffic, Metropolitan Police De- 
partment, Washington, D.C. 

Helen K. Mackintosh, Chief, Elementary 
Schools Section, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Washiggton, D.C. 

Arthur E. Miller, Chairman, Assistant Sup- 
erintendent (retired), Metropolitan Police 
Department,~7804 Radnor Road, Bethesda, 
Md. 2 

John H. Mitton, traffic engineer, Depart- 
ment of Highways and Traffic, 301 C Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. C. Rhodes Cox, president, District of 
Columbia Parent-Teachers Association, 3390 
Stuyvesant Place NW., Washington, D.C. 


FREDERIC G. BURKE, JR., AGE 12, OUR LADY OF 
LOURDES SCHOOL, BETHESDA, MD. 


After crossing heavily-traveled Wisconsin 
Avenue at East-West Highway, Bethesda, 
Md., with 20 other children, 6-year-old 
George Francis Howard ran back into the 
street in front of a turning truck and heavy 
oncoming traffic to pick up some of his 
school papers. Realizing the danger to 
George, Patrol Member Frederic G. Burke, 
Jr., darted into the street. He shouted and 
held out both arms to stop the traffic. Cars 
skidded to a stop, barely missing the boys, 
as Frederic quickly brought the smal] boy to 
the safety island. Frederic’s heroic act, with- 
out thought of self, was witnessed by Police 
Officer Marvin R. Gulick. 

Frederic is the son of Dr. and Mrs. Fred- 
eric G. Burke, Sr., 3307 Woodbine Street, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


RONALD T. HARVEY, AGE 12, BRYAN SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Acting immediately, which placed him in 
danger of injury in front of a turning car 
at 13th Street and Indpendence Avenue SE., 
Washington, D.C., patrol member Ronald T. 
Harvey heroically saved 6-year-old Eleman 
Queen from certain injury. The small boy 
was in charge of his sister, who was holding 
his hand. He broke away from her, ducked 
behind .Ronald and into the path of the 
car. Without regard to his own safety, Ron- 
ald jumped into the street, grabbed the 
child by the coat and pulled him to safety. 

Ronald is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Harvey, 1107 Independence Avenue SE., 
Washington, D.C. 


WILLIAM JAMES HOAG, AGE 15, ST. JUDE’s 
SCHOOL, ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


When the schoolbus carrying 56 of his 
schoolmates stalled in the path of an on- 
rushing train, bus patrol member William 
James Hoag jumped from the bus and ran 
400 feet down, the tracks waving his arms 
violently to signal the engineer to stop. 
The engineer, recognizing William’s School 
Safety Patrol belt, realized the situation im- 
mediately and ground the train to a halt 3 
feet from the school bus. But for William’s 
quick thinking and courage, the children, 
who had alighted from the bus, and the cars 
waiting on both sides of the track, would 
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undoubtedly have suffered 


d 


injury and 


amage. 
William is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Dom- 
inic P. Moniz, 6413 Emerson Avenue &., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


ROBERT THOMAS KOWALCZYK, AGE 13, SS. PETER 
AND PAUL SCHOOL, GARFIELD HEIGHTS, OHIO 


When 17-year-old Jill Colette Nagy ignored 
the directions of patrol member Robert 
Thomas Kowalczyk and ran into the ete | 
in front of a fast-turning vehicle, Rober 
jumped from the curb, disregarding per- 
sonal danger, and pulled Jill back to safety. 
The driver said she would have hit the 
child but for Robert’s quick thinking and 
heroic action, as she could not have stopped 
quickly enough. 

Robert is the son of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Kowalczyk, 4610 East 93d Street, Garfield 
Heights, Ohio. 


THOMAS GERALD O’DONNELL, AGE 13, ST. 
JOACHIM’S SCHOOL, BEACON, N.Y 


Impulsively jumping out of his mother’s 
parked car, which was parked across from 
the school, and into the street in front of 
an approaching car, 5-year-old David Mich- 
ael Frederick was saved from serious injury 
by patrol member Thomas Gerald O’Donnell, 
who ran into the street to halt the small 
boy’s rash progress. Grabbing him by both 
shoulders, Thomas swung the boy out of 
the path of the moving car. The driver, 
making an emergency stop, proceeded past 
the spot where the boys had been, Thomas’ 
courageous act, without thought of danger 
to himself, was acclaimed by David’s mother, 
a helpless witness to the incident. 

Thomas is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Gerald 
O’Donnell, 35 East Street, Beacon, N.Y. 


BRIAN N. STEPHENS, AGE 13, ST. MARY OF SOR- 
ROW SCHOOL, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


In the path of a skidding automobile, 
which finally came to a stop after running 
through a red traffic light, patrol member 
Brian N. Stephens saved six classmates of 
St. Mary of Sorrows School from certain 
death or injury. Brian’s heroic action, with- 
out thought of self, in running into the 
street and pushing the children back to the 
curb and safety was witnessed by Mrs, Earl 
Paul, adult crossing guard, who was on duty 
at the time. The driver said he surely would 
have struck one or more of the children if 
it had not been for. Brian’s courage and 
split-second timing. : 

Brian is the son of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Stephens, 580 Wilson Boulevard, Buffalo, 
N.Y, $ 





Tribute to Sam Hood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr..FULTON. Mr. Speaker, most of 
us carefully observe the news stories 
which bear heavily on our daily lives. 
However, too often we forget the dedica- 
tion of men who conscientiously and 
ably cover these events of history which 
we share because of them. At times we 
are dramatically reminded of their sig- 
nificant role in our society. 

Such an occasion occurred in the city 
of Pittsburgh recently when a tragic bus 
accident removed from our community 
a cqlorful and competent reporter, my 
g friend Sam Hood, of the Pittsburgh 
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Press. The tributes of praise and ap- 
preciation for his contribution were 
heartwarming to all who knew Sam 
Hood, and I would like to share with 
others the grateful thanks extended to 
one who performed an important re- 
sponsibility and performed it outstand- 
ingly. 

From the paper he served as a re- 
porter, the Pittsburgh Press, came the 


following editorial tribute entitled “Sam 


Hood” on March 11, 1959: 

Sam Hood was a man of vast energies and 
many talents. He tried his hand at a lot 
of things. 

His art criticisms for the Pittsburgh Press 
were pieces that the man-in-the-street could 
understand. But they were nonetheless 
solidly written against a background of study 
of the masters. 

_ His available-light photographs were fine 
enough to be hung in a one-man show at 
Carnegie Institute. Yet photography was 
only an avocation. 

As an accomplished jazz pianist, he pre- 
sented a one-man concert a year or so ago, 
writing his own arrangements. 

He was an authority on George Bernard 
Shaw, and author of a biography on Shaw’s 
biographer, Archibald Henderson. 

In these varied fields of the arts, Sam 
Hood had perhaps won more public recog- 
nition than most talented persons can hope 
to attain in a long lifetime. He was only 
42 when he met death yesterday on a down- 
town street corner. 

Above all, Sam Hood was a reporter—a re- 
porter in the best traditions of his pro- 
fession. He believed in the public’s right 
to know about the public’s affairs. He was 
a digger and a doer, a reporter whose tenacity 
knew no limits that his ingenuity could not 
conquer. 

Beyond-a doubt, Sam Hood would have 
chosen to be remembered as such. 


The Pittsburgh Sun-Telegram added 
their words of praise on March 12, 1959, 
in the following editorial, entitled 
“Samuel Stevens Hood”: 

Sam Hood was a remarkable man. As & 
newspaper reporter, he was of the first rank, 
endowed with keen curiosity, zest, per- 
sistence, and real affection for work. He 
was a hard man to compete with in the 
gathering and reporting of news. 

And beyond his professional ability, Sam 
was highly versatile in talents and accom- 
plishment. He was a skilled portrait photog- 
rapher, as those will. attest who saw the 
exhibition of his work given not long ago 
at Carnegie Institute. He played the piano 
with expertness, and liked especially to score 
his own arrangements of jazz classics. He 
had a wide range of literary knowledge and 
interests, and wrote a book about George 
Bernard Shaw’s official biographer. In re- 
cent years, he was art critic for the Pitts- 
burgh Press, in addition to his reportorial 
duties. . 

Sam was on the way back to his office 
on Tuesday, to write a news story, when he 


was killed in that tragic accident at Forbes: 


and Smithfield. We in this business, who 
knew him, worked with him, and most of 
all liked him, are dazed and saddened by 
his death. 


Other newspaper comment follows: 


[From the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, Mar. 
11, 1959] 


* DEATH Waites “30” TO END Lire oF TALENTED 


Sam Hoop 
Death ended the life of a man of many 
talents yesterday when it wrote “30” be- 
low the name of Samuel Stevens Hood, 42, 
Pittsburgh Press reporter. 
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Hood, of 11 East Prospect Street, Ingram, . 


was an art critic, an expert jazz pianist and 
arranger, portrait photographer, and author- 
ity on George Bernard Shaw. 

Hood had just left the Penn-Sheraton, 
after he and other Pittsburgh reporters in- 
terviewed the president of the American 
Bar Association. He apparently was on his 
way back to the Press when fatally injured. 

An autopsy showed he died of shock and 
hemorrhage resulting from a crushed chest 
and internal injuries. 

Governor Lawrence told his weekly news 
conference today he was “very blue” about 
Hood’s death. He said: 

“Sam was a good friend of mine and a 
good reporter.” 

Hood joined the Press in 1945 after work- 
ing as a reporter in Harrisburg. He covered 
every type of assignment except sports. He 
had won two Pennsylvania Newspuper Pub- 
lisher Association awards for court coverage, 
and the Pall Mall “Big Story” award for 
crime coverage. 

In recent years he was an art critic. 

An amateur musician, he wrote many of 
his own piano arrangements. In 1958 he 
presented a program of popular and jazz 
music before the Pittsburgh Press Club. 

He was the only amateur photographer 
ever to hold an exhibition at Carnegie In- 
stitute. 

In 1956 his “Artists and Faces” included 
photographs of prominent Pittsburgh paint- 
ers and sculptors. The photos were taken 
in natural light. He freqeuntly photo- 
graphed persons he interviewed. 

Born in Morehead City, N.C., he attended 
high school in Raleigh, N.C., where his 
parents now live. His father Gurney P. 
Hood, is a prominent banker and State gov- 
ernment official. = 

Hood graduated from the University of 
North Carolina in 1939. During summer va- 
cations from high school and college he 
crossed the country 4 times as a hitchhiker, 
visiting 38 States. ‘ 

He -worked for several North Carolina 
newspapers before entering the advertising 
field in New York City in 1942. He returned 
later to newspaper work in Harrisburg. 

In 1949 Hood published a book on Archi- 
bald Henderson, George Bernard Shaw’s 
official biographer. He carried on an exten- 
sive correspondence with. Shaw in gather- 
ing material for the book. 

Survivors include his wife, Elizabeth Wal- 
lace (Wally) Hood; a son, Christopher 
Rhodes, 10; his parents, and a brother, Le- 
land Robin. 


[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Mar. 11, 
: 1959] 
REPORTER Hoop MAN or MANY TALENTS—GBS 
AUTHORITY, JAZZ PIANIST, PORTRAIT PHO- 
TOGRAPHER 


Sam Hood, who was one of the victims of 
yesterday’s tragic bus accident, was a well- 
known newspaper reporter and art critic. 
He was also an authority on George Bernard 
Shaw, an expert jazz pianist -and portrait 
photographer. 

Samuel Stevens Hood, 42, of 11 East Pros- 
pect Avenue, Ingram, had just left the 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel where he interviewed 
the president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. He presumably was on his way 
back to the Pittsburgh Press, when he was 
fatally injured. 

He joined the Press staff in 1945 after 
working as a reporter in Harrisburg. He was 
known throughout the city for his legal 
reporting and in recent years as the art 
critic for the paper. 

Mr. Hood was born in North Carolina. 

In 1949, Mr. Hood published a book on 
Archibald Henderson, Shaw’s official bi- 
ographer, after doing extensive research and 
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engaging in correspondence with the famous 
Shaw. 

Mr. Hood, who was married and the father 
of a son, Christopher, about 10 years old, 
maintained an active interest in the fleld of 
photography, frequently taking his own 
pictures of persons he interviewed. In 
1956, Carnegie Institute gave a one-man 
showing of his photographs of local artists 
and prominent persons. 

Another of Mr, Hood’s interests was mod- 
ern jazz and he récently gave a piano per- 
formance of popular tunes which he ar- 
ranged in the current jazz styles at the 
Pittsburgh Press Club. 


[From the Pittsburgh Press, Mar. 12, 1959] 


TRIBUTES TO Sam Hoop Pour IN—GOVERNoR, 
JUSTICE, OTHER OFFICIALS PRAISE NEWSMAN 


Tributes to Sam Hood, Pittsburgh Press 
reporter killed in a tragic bus accident Tues- 
day, continued to roll in today. 

The words of praise, mixed with feelings 
of shock, came from Gov. David L. Lawrence, 
Justice Michael A. Musmanno, of the State 
supreme court; Safety Director Louis Rosen- 
berg and Mr. Hood’s Congressman, Repre- 
sentative JAMEs G. FuLron, of Dormont. 

“He was an ideal newspaperman. He often 
told me that he had no other ambition than 
to be a good newspaperman,” reported Jus- 
tice Musmanno. 


FAST BUT RIGHT 


It was almost a Saturday ritual for the 
judge and Sam to lunch together at the 
Hotel Pittsburgher or to take walks to- 
gether. £ 

“He was ever alert for news, moving fast, 
checking sources and rechecking leads so 
that he would not only get the story first 
but get it right. 

“He strove not to hurt those about. whom 
he wrote,” Justice Musmanno continued. 
“He could be devastating but not unkind, 
and never unfair. 

“He managed with a word or two to tem- 
per the blow when the story called for blows 
and blasts.” 

A GOOD FRIEND 


Governor Lawrence declared that Mr. Hood 
“was a good friend of mine and a good re- 
porter. He was tenacious and he usually 
got the story.” 

Director Rosenberg described the dead re- 
porter as a “man of many talents as a news- 
paperman and in art and music. Too, he 
had a fine sense of humor that most people 
lack. 

“In character he was basically true and 
good. He called the thing as he saw it with- 
out coloration or bias.” 

Mr. Fu.ton wired that he was a good friend 
of Mr. Hood and offered the services of his 
office to the Hood family. 





Whither Egypt? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY, 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 5,.1959 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, Egyp- 
tian propagandists have been trying to 
impress the world with Nasser’s accom- 
plishments. It is true that Nasser has 
certainly-made a name for himself with 
his adventurous foreign policies. How- 
ever, what has President Nasser accom- 
plished in terms of uplifting the living 
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standards of his own people? This is a 
key question which deserves careful 
thought and study. In this connection, 
the No. 53—winter-spring 1959—issue 
of Prevent World War III, published by 
the Society for the Prevention of World 
War III, Inc., 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y., carries an illuminating 
analysis of the Egyptian economy, under 
the title “Whither Egypt?”. From the 
facts contained in this article, it would 
appear that the Egyptian economy is 
geared to a program of “guns instead of 
butter.” This would explain to a large 
extent of the belligerent character of 
Cairo’s present foreign policy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was Ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

WHITHER Ecypr? 


Moscow’s recent offer to provide the equiva- 
lent of $100 million toward the construction 
of a high dam at Aswan on the Nile taxed 
Cairo’s propaganda machine to the limit. 
The main target of the ballyhoo was the 
Egyptian masses who have been told over and 
over again by their leaders that the Aswan 
Dam would transform their lives from ab- 
ject poverty to plenty. The knowledge that 
promises wear thin after much abuse must 
have entered into Nasser’s calculations when 
he appealed to the Kremlin for a sign of 
concrete sympathy. The New York Times 
correspondent Foster Hailey wrote from 
Cairo (Oct. 26, 1958) :* “This new $100 million 
rabbit that Nasser has pulled out of the Red 
hat should do much to restore in Egypt some 
of the glitter that had rubbed off the revolu- 
tion. The fellaheen were proud of their 
leader and of his international standing. 
But the demands of the stomach are fully 
as great as those of the heart. The triumphs 
on the international stage had put no more 
bread ‘on the table and it was obvious that 
Nasser has not been receiving the adulation 
he once did. 

“But if the fellah can have his cake and 
bread and rice at the same time, he should 
Be very happy indeed.” 

Mr. Hailey’s observations raise an impor- 
tant question, i.e., whether in the long run 
Nasser'’s imperialistic ambitions can be recon- 
ciled with the “bread and butter” needs of 
the Egyptian people. Whether the Aswan 
Dam is the panacea for Egypt’s ills or a huge 
political gimmick depends on how the above 
question is answered. 


EGYPT'S POVERTY 


A brief evaluation of Nasser’s domestic 
policies cannot be divorced from the basic 
facts about the Egyptian economy. The 
miserable plight of the Egyptian masses is 
an old but tragic story. The steady deteri- 
oration of their economic fortunes has been 
noted by writers on this subject. Thus, be- 
tween the years 1920 and 1938 the total con- 
sumption of consumer goods in Egypt, in- 
cluding food, decreased, although the popu- 
lation has increased by 25 percent. In an 
analysis of this situation, W. Cleland re- 
ported in L’'Egypte Contemporaine (May 19, 
1939): “The low level of earnings means 
that consumption even of energy-producing 
goods is very low. The diet consists mainly 
oi beans and maize, with very little milk or 
meat. Pellagra, rickets, and night blindness 
are some of the nutritional diseases fre- 
quently met with.” 

The grave economic distress of the Egyp- 
tian masses is intimately bound up with the 
land problem. Im 1952, the year Nasser 
seized power, it was estimated that 20 per- 
cent of the entire cultivated area of Egypt 
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was held by 2,156 owners of holdings of 200 
feddans or more each (1 feddan equals 1,038 
acres). On the other end of the scale 2,018,- 
163 persons held one or less feddans each. 
The holdings of this group represented 
about 13 percent of Egypt’s cultivated area. 
While most of the valuable lands are con- 
centrated in the hands of a relatively few, 
it has been estimated that of more than 4 
million adults working in agriculture, ap- 
proximately 11, million are landless. 

The gross inequities in land tenure are 
further aggravated by the population prob- 
lem. Egypt’s population in 1952 was ap- 
proximately 21,500,000. In 1957 the popula- 
tion had increased to 24,315,000. Projecting 
this rate, it is estimated that Egypt’s popula- 
tion in 1967 will be close to 31,500,000. 
Meanwhile the available cultivated land area 
has not significantly increased. Added to 
these facts is the failure of Egyptian agri- 
culture to diversify. This means that the 
welfare of millions are at the mercy of the 
ups and downs of the world cotton exchange. 
The backwardness of the Egyptian economy 
has had devastating effects on living condi- 
tions and health. This is the Egypt which 
Nasser took over in 1952. 


NASSER’S PROMISES 


Nasser capitalized on the wretched condi- 
tion of the people. He spoke in glowing 
terms of a new day for the Egyptian masses. 
The top heavy, corrupt bureacracy of King 
Farouk would be rooted out. Economic 
parasitism would also be eliminated. There 
would be a general cleanup in the living 
conditions of the people. Opportunities 
would be open to the young people who 
otherwise were destined to spend the rest 
of their years working in the cotton and 
rice fields. To cap all of these promises, 
Nasser and his ass@tiates announced that 
they would distribute millions of feddans 
among the landless population. 


The promises roused the spirits of the 
people. But how has Nasser performed? 
Shortly after Nasser took over the reins of 
the government, the figure of millions of 
feddans that was supposed to be distributed, 
was whittled down to 1 million, then to 
three-quarters of a million. Walter Z. La- 
queur, a close observer of Middle East affairs, 
writes: “On the first anniversary of the 
‘Revolution,’ Gamel Salem, the Junta mem- 
ber in charge of the reform project, declared 
that 500,000 feddans would be distributed 
among 150,000 families (the total cultivated 
area being. about six million feddans, of 
which two-thirds were held by large own- 
ers). But according to the most recent offi- 
cial figures, only 247,000 feddans, or about 3 
percent of the land, have actually been re- 
distributed up to the end of 1955.” 

Four years after the new promise was 
made the Manchester Guardian (July 2, 
1956), was able to report that “two-thirds 
of the total land is still owned by 6 percent 
of the population.” It also noted, “In the 
Cairo jubiliation after the evacuation of 
Suez, and during the referendum on the 
constitution and the surveys of what the 
revolutionary government has achieved, very 
little was said about land reform. Colonel 
Nasser, in his recent immensely long speech 
to the Cooperative Association touched on 
almost every problem of Egypt, but hardly 
mentioned this. Yet in the first days after 
the revolution, land reform was held out 
as one of the main benefits which the new 
government would bring.” 


ECONOMIC TREADMILL 


The promise to redistribute 500,000 fed- 
dans was finally made good this year. 
Nevertheless, conditions have hardly been 
alleviated. On the contrary, the price of 
fertilizer has risen and is in short supply. 
Some of the sequestered land is definitely 
not suited for tillage in small plots. A re- 
port from Cairo (New York Times, Sept. 13, 
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1958) notes: “Food production has been in- 
creased 12 percent over the last 6 years due 
largely to land reclamation. That barely 
keeps pace with the increase in population, 
however.” In other words, the much ad- 
vertised land distribution reform has barely 
made a dent in Egypt’s agricultural setup. 
A dispatch from Cairo («New York World 
Telegram, Aug. 31, 1958) reported that the 
income of the average Egyptian farmer 
stays almost exactly at the Farouk level,” 
i.e., 24 cents a day. A report by the World 
Wide Press Service (Aug. 21, 1958) estimates 
that “some three-fourths of Egypt’s popula- 
tion lives at the brink of starvation.” 

These observations were confirmed by 
Senator Husert H. Humpurey in an official 
report to the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Senator HuMPpHREY made an ex- 
tensive trip in 1957 to various underdevel- 
oped areas of the world. Among his obser- 
vations are the following: “The Egyptian 
standard of living, which has always been 
low, has been declining for several years. 
One wonders how much lower it can go with- 
out mass starvation. In Egyptian villages I 
did find new schools, hospitals, and small 
community clinics. Cooperatives are being 
formed; fresh-water pumps are being in- 
stalled; land distribution is taking place 
in accordance with the Land Reform Law of 
1952. There was evidence of extensive con- 
struction in Cairo. But the overall facts re- 
main: The standard of living is going down 
and land reform has only been partially 
carried out and at a very slow pace in the 
5 years which have transpired since the law 
was passed.” 

While the agricultural crisis continues to 
weigh heavily on the Egyptian masses, they 
are plagued by a steady inflationary trend. 
This has been partially concealed by state 
subsidies. Nevertheless, it is estimated that 
living costs in 1958 are at least 8 percent over 
those in 1951. At the same time salaries 
and wages have been officially frozen to the 
1956 levels. Meanwhile it is estimated that 
Egypt’s productivity has declined by 3 per- 
cent per capita since Nasser took over (Lon- 


.don Daily Express, Oct. 7, 1958). 


FINANCIAL MANIPULATIONS 


A more graphic illustration of Nasser’s 
domestic reforms may be seen in the finan- 
cial picture. The trend is unmistakably in 
the direction of a relatively steady decrease 
in expenditures for welfare and a rise in 
spending for military and security programs. 
The 1956-57 budget totaled 326,300,000 
Egyptian pounds (E£). Seventy-eight mil- 
lion, four hundred thousand Egyptian 
pounds or roughly 28 percent was devoted to 
military needs. Another E£12,229.400 were 
allotted for security purposes. Thus, 31 per- 
cent of the budget was devoted to military 
programs of one kind or another. Many ex- 
perts believe that these figures are under- 
estimated. On the other hand, only E£33,- 
600,000 went for education, E£13,543,000 for 
health, and E£45,800,000 for econom: : devel- 
opment. In a country where more than 82 
percent of the population is illiterate, the 
funds for education are grossly inadequate. 
In contrast, there seems to be no penny 
pinching in expenditures for military hard- 
ware. 

Insofar as economic development is con- 
cerned there was an actual decrease from 
E£54,300,000 in the previous year to E£45,- 
800,000. It is significant that funds for agri- 
cultural development practically disappeared 
from the 1956-57 budget dropping from E£5 
million to E£900,000. The military figure is 
also noteworthy in that it represents-a 50 
percent increase over the previous budget 
and is more than twice the first military 
budget following Nasser’s seizure of power. 

Defense and security are close to one-third 
of the total 1957-58 budget. Expenditures 
for education are virtually unchanged, funds 
for economic development drastically de- 
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creased, while expenditures for health are 
also reduced. The 1958-59 budget of the 
U.AR. continues along the same lines. A 
substantial portion of the total budget is 
devoted to the needs of the military while 
health and education requirements are al- 
lotted relatively paltry sums of money. 
What other conclusion can be gained from 
these facts other than that Nasser, despite 
his oratory, hews to the favorite programs of 
dictators—guns instead of butter? 


THE SOVIET “DEAL” 


During his stay in Egypt, Senator Hum- 
PHREY discussed economic problems with 
Nasser. “Nasser did not accept opportuni- 
ties I gave him to discuss at length his 
$250 million arms deal with the Russians or 
the fact that the major assets of Egypt are 
being put into arms instead of into raising 
the standard of living of Egypt’s population.” 
Senator HumpuHrey’s report on Nasser’s re- 
luctance to talk about his deals with the 
Soviets is understandable for, although the 
Egyptian masses may not know it, their eco- 
nomic well-being has been mortgaged far 
into the future by these deals. Statistics 
show that in 1957 the Soviet bloc took 46 
percent of Egypt’s total exports, in contrast 
to 33 percent in 1956. Perhaps more impor- 
tant is the fact that three-fifths of Egypt’s 
cotton exports went to Soviet Russia in’ 
1957. Since cotton is king in, Egypt it is 
obvious that Nasser’s program a exchanging 
Egyptian cotton for Soviet guns has placed 
the Russians in a strategic position. Nasser, 
gf course, regards his dealings with the So- 
viets as a means of playing off East against 
West and thereby obtaining help from both 
sides. The Russians have a reputation of 
driving a hard bargain. They were happy 
to supply Nasser with guns, but in so doing 
the Egyptians fell into the vise of Soviet 
policy. 

From an economic standpoint Nasser’s 
deals mean simply that the Egyptians havé 
become more and more dependent upon So- 
viet trade policies which are always pre- 
determined by political considerations. 
These policies have already proved to be 
quite embarrassing, to say the least, to 
Egypt’s economic planners. Thus, Soviet de- 
liveries of goods outside of military hard- 
ware have often proven to be slow and/or of 
poor quality. In some cases prices are as 
much as 40 percent over those originally 
quoted to the Egyptians. As a miatter of 
fact, Egyptian cotton has virtually priced 
itself out of the world market. According to 
the London Financial Times (April 29, 1958) 
the Soviet bloc’s habit of settling adverse 
trade balances by the resale of raw material 
stocks at sacrifice*prices, has already resulted 
“on several occasions in the ‘dumping’ of 
Soviet purchased cotton on Egypt’s western 
market.” Theré has also been a definite 
tendency for the Soviet bloc to purchase 
more from Egypt than to sell. This achieves’ 
two results: (1) It deprives the Egyptians of 
needed goods and (2) it makes even more 
dependent the Egyptians upon the Russians. 
The mortgaging of the Egyptian economy to 
theeRussian Bear is further highlighted by 
the fact that Soviet ‘‘technicians” are play- 
ing a greater_role in directing various eco- 
nomic projects. 

The grip which Moscow now exerts on 
Egypt’s external trade relations is reflected 
in the decreasing commercial contract be- 
tween Egypt and the West. While there has 
been a considerable drop in imports to re- 
duce the trade deficit, this has been largely 
based on an austerity program which, as 
mentioned above, involves the freezing of 
wages and salaries at their 1956 level. The 
austerity economy is a natural consequence 
of a policy which gives priority to guns and 
places the Egyptian economy at the mercy 
of a ruthless and gigantic totalitarian trad- 


ing bloc. . 
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_NASSER’S WAY OUT 


There is evidence that Nasser is aware of 
the potential dangers and is concerned, lest 
the people become fed up over his failure to 
put more bread on their tables. It appears 
that Nasser hopes to solve the dilemma along 
certain economic and political lines. The 
economic angle is tied up with the strategic 
importance and value of the oil resources in 
the Middle East. Egypt possesses little oil 
but where Nasser lacks oil resources he is 
sufficiently determined to grab other people's 
property. Like the buccaneers of old, Nas- 
ser’s economic plan is simple. It is to grab 
the oil resources of neighboring Arab coun- 
tries under the slogan of all for one and one 
for all. This would not only bring in sub- 
stantial revenues to bolster up his regime 
but it would also turn the screws on the 
West. 

Ever since his seizure of the Suez, Nasser 
has worked in this direction. It now ap- 
pears that his policy of grab may be camou- 
flaged under a highly publicized scheme to 
form an Arab bank. Ostensibly the purpose 
of this bank is to finance economic projects 
in the Middle East. It would be established 
jointly by all the Arab States on the under- 
standing that each of them would contribute 
a certain amount of the necessary initial 
capital. It sounds like a legitimate proposi- 
tion though, when one reads the fine print, 
so to speak, it becomes clear as day that the 
bank would be essentially an instrument of 
Cairo’s policy: The inspiration for the plan 
comes from the Arab League and would op- 
erate “within its framework. The Arab 
League is dominated by Cairo. The very 
headquarters of the bank would be in Cairo. 
Furthermore, as the London Financial Times 
notes (Sept. 10, 1958), “Egypt is the country 
most in need of funds from any development 
bank.” 

Theoretically, the bank’s funds would come 
from the member Arab States. In reality, 
the bulk of the money will come from the 
oil rich states, particularly Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwait. The Shiek of Kuwait has al- 
ready made his pilgrimage to Cairo. Pres- 
ently agents of the Arab League are dicker- 
ing with Kuwait officials. It is contemplated 
that Kuwait will join the Arab League. 
Once in the league, the shiek will be ex- 
pected to show his generosity by offering a 
substantial sum to the bank. Kuwait now 
provides Britain alone with 50 percent of 
her crude oil imports. Moreover, Kuwait’s 
investments in London, derived from the oil 
revenues, account for about 11 percent of all 
of the liquid funds available in the entire 
sterling bloc. These are the prizes that Nas- 
ser seeks under the guise of his Arab de- 
velopment bank. 


Nasser’ has not wasted any time. He has 
already a substantial fifth column in Ku- 
wait camouflaged as Egyptian teachers who, 
for the time being, do not attack the Sheik 
personally but merely call for the Kuwait 
public to stand by Nasser in his fight against 
“Arab agents of imperialism.” Meanwhile 
the Sheik has been gently pressured by 
Nasser's agents to,give 10-15 percent of his 
future oil royalties to the bank. “Hoping 
to get that kind of money under his wing, 
Nasser is likely to treat the Sheik—and Ku- 
wait—with gingerly care.” (Business Week, 
Sept. 6, 1958.) It goes without saying that 
should the Sheik have second thoughts on 
coming in, he will become a prime target of 
the Cairo radio which will blast him as a 
British lackey, a tool of the West, and a 
traitor to the Arabs. 

From evidence on hand it appears that the 
Nasser plan was developed before the Iraqi 
coup which broke up the Arab Federation. 
Thus, the New York Times (May 11, 1958), 
writes: “President Nasser may succeed in 
subverting: the Arab Federation and getting 
control of all or part of its revenues; his 
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appeal to the imagination of the Palestinian 
refugees and to the growing urban middle 
class all through the Arab world is immense. 

“He may by similar means get control of 
Saudi Arabia’s oil revenues. 

“Or the Arab ‘have’ nations may find 
means of sharing their revenues With Presi- 
dent Nasser—some would say, more brutally, 
means of buying him off. 


™ “Thus they might organize an Arab invest- 


ment bank on which the Nasser regime could 
draw for cheap credit. * * *” 

More recently, Nasser’s plan was discussed 
by William L. Ryan, news analyst for the 
Associated Press (New York Post, Oct. 1, 
1958) : “Under Gamal Nasser's leadership, na- 
tionalist-minded Arab leader’s are aiming a 
body blow at foreign oil producers in the 
Middle East. 

“The Arab leaders intend a serious chal- 
lenge to U.S. policy. A hint of things to come 
is found in a little-noticed development in 
Nasser’s capital. 

“The Arab League is inviting all its mem- 
ber states to send delegations to what is being 
billed as the ‘first Arab oil conference’ sched- 
uled for November 1 in Cairo, 

“This is on Nasser’s initiative. He is push- 
ing hard for the idea of greater producer- 
state participation in the oil industry, all the 
way from extraction to marketing. He wants 
a cut of the oil riches. * * *” 


AID FROM THE U.S.A.? 


Nasser’s political line is simply an ex- 
tension of economic buccaneering. Here he 
turns to the U.S.A. knowing full well that 
the State Department is gravely concerned 
with Soviet penetration in the Middle East. 
Very well, Mr. Nasser declares, if the U.S.A. 
is anxious to thwart further Soviet advances, 
then it must show its generosity and help a 
poor country like Egypt. 

When the President of the United States 
proposed an economic development scheme 
for the Middle-East, his suggestions were 
hailed by all people who realize that eco- 
nomic assistance is a vital necessity. Nasser 
is fully aware of this sentiment and hopes to 
turn it to his own narrow advantage. Un- 
fortunately, there are State Department offi- 
cials who believe that Nasser can be ‘“con- 
verted” if only U.S. taxpayers will show a 
willingness to foot the bill. Good intentions 
on the part of the policymarkers is not 
the immediate issue. The point is that if 
the President’s suggestions are tied up with 
Nasser’s Arab bank, then the United States 
of America will, in effect, be subsidizing Nas- 
ser’s buccaneering program which has as its 
final aim the complete ejection of American 
interests from the Middle East. 


THE ASWAN DAM TRANQUILIZER 


From the foregoing it is clear that Nasser’'s 
domestic “reforms” have been sacrificed on 
the altar of his imperialistic ambitions. The 
policy of piracy which is the essence of Nas- 
ser’s economic program, may bring quick 
cash, but it cannot put new life into a 
bankrupt economy. It is against this funda- 
mental fact that the efficacy of the Aswan 
dam project must be judged. Perhaps in 
theory the project has a certain plausibility. 
However, when one unties the fancy pack- 
aging covering the project, a number of facts 
emerge which place the entire proposition 
under a big question mark. 

In the. first place, authoritative studies 
have questioned the economic gains for the 
Egyptian people that allegedly would flow 
from the construction of the dam, The In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment made a detailed technical analy- 
sis of the proposed plan. Regarding Egypt's 
industrial prospects, the bank predicted that 
even if the dam were built, the pace of in- 
dustrial growth would be slower than here- 
tofore. The dam was supposed to increase 
agricultural income by 50 percent over the 
next two decades. Even if this should ma- 
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terialize, the bank noted, “Egypt will no 
doubt face a continuing problem in keeping 
pace with the growth of population. In view 
of the probability that the population by 
1975 will be about 60 percent greater than at 
the eS there is little or no prospect that 
Egypt will have done much more than main- 
tain the present standard of living even tak- 
ing into account the greater proportion of 
children in the population by 1975.” 

Besides the doubtful economic benefits 
over the long run, the bank’s study expressed 
doubt as to the ability of the Cairo regime to 
manage the precarious economy of the coun- 
try with the necessary skill and determina- 
tion so as to keep the enormous inyestment 
in the dam project from breaking Egypt's 
back. Indeed, the bank report sharply criti- 
cized the economic policies of the Cairo re- 
gime which is characterized as a “pell-mell 
approach to development.” 

The American engineer Morris L. Cooke, 
who has served in high U.S. Government 
posts, also commented on the soundness of 
the Aswan dam project in a detailed analysis 
(“Panacea or Politics?” published by the 
Public Affairs Institute, Washington, D.C.). 
Mr. Cooke noted that economic weaknesses 
inherent in the plan were complicated by po- 
litical difficulties. For example, he pointed 
out that the Nile passed through a number 
of states besides Egypt and that the dam as 
proposed would, in effect, discriminate 
against these states. Furthermore, the 
Egyptian economy had been gravely distorted 
through the arms-for-cotton deals with the 
Soviet bloc which have drained Egypt's re- 
sources for purposes of supporting a huge 
military establishment. Above all, Mr. Cooke 
noted, Egypt’s economy has been undermined 
“by the militarism, fiscal manipulation, and 
political adventuring of the Nasser regime.” 

Just as Hitler’s promise to provide every 
German with a peoples’ car turned into a 
huge fraud by virtue of the very nature of 
his regime, so one can safely predict that the 
Egyptian masses will also discover the Aswan 
dam project to be a gigantic hoax. 





Milestone in Housing for the Elderly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, on May 
24 a significant occasion took place in 
Toledo, Ohio, with the dedication of one 
of the first housing for elderly projects, 
Spieker Terrace, to be completed under 
@ specidl-provision of Public Law 84-1020 
which authorizes the construction of 
federally aided low-rent housing for 
elderly persons. The occasion was sig- 
nificant because it marked the recogni- 
tion of a unique problem and one which 
will be with us more and more in the 
years ahead. 

The figures speak for themselves. The 
number of older people is increasing 
more rapidly than our total population, 
thanks to modern medicine and public 
health conditions. Right now there are 
approximately 15 million people who are 
aged 65 or over. By 1965 these will be 
18 million and by 1975 there will be 22 
million. - 

Spieker Terrace marks a vitally im- 
portant forward step in our Nation’s 
housing problems—one more step in the 
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direction of carrying out the basic dec- 
laration of our national housing policy 
which is “the utilization as soon as feas- 
ible of a decent home and a suitable liv- 
ing environment for every American 
family. 

Mr. Speaker, at our dedication cere- 
mony in Toledo we were honored to have 
@s our principal speaker Dr. Wilma 
Donahue, one of the foremost authori- 
ties on gerontology and who holds the 
position of chairman of the division of 
gerontology at the University of Michi- 
gan. Dr. Donahue has directed and car- 
ried out extensive studies in the field 
of gerontology and is the author of 
numerous publications on related sub- 
jects. Her remarks on the occasion of 
the recent dedication of Spieker Ter- 
race reflect a grasp and understanding 
of the problems. confronting our senior 
citizens themselves as well as the respon- 
sibility which the Nation as a whole 
bears them. I am hopeful that my col- 
leagues will find a few minutes to peruse 
them: 


DEDICATION ApprREss or A. GIDEON SPIEKER 
TERRACE 


(By Wilma Donahue) 
1. INTRODUCTION 


It is with great humility that I participate 
in this dedication of the A. Gideon Spieker 
Terrace because so many have done so much 
to bring the Terrace into being and I can 
do so little. The faith, the knowledge, the 
dedication of public officials, the skill and 
talents of professional men and the know- 
how of the men on the job who read the 
blueprints and made form take shape for 
these and for many others, I can only stand 
as a symbol at this dedication, representing 
their concern and belief in the right of 
Toledo’s older citizens to their fair share of 
good housing. 

The A. Gideon Spieker Terrace is more 
than just another housing project for older 
people. It is a pioneer effort to give expres- 
sion to a new way of living. It stems from 
profound changes taking place in the cul- 
tural pattern of our society as.a result of 
the tremendous sweep of industrialization. 
It is this vast readjustment of the ways to 
utilize natural resources and to conserve the 
energies of man that has made possible a new 
view or philosophy of aging. 


2. A NEW PHILOSOPHY OF AGING 


At the turn of the century, aging was 
seen largely in terms of progressive decline 
and withdrawal, eventuating in permanently 
disabling illness, deterioration, and depend- 
ency. And for good reason, because this con- 
cept had considerable basis in fact. Life ex- 
pectancy was short. Old age came to rela- 
tively few, and for those who survived, con- 
ditions of work and living were hard. 
Chronic disease was common and little was 
known about its treatment. Injury resulted 
usually in permanent disability. Retirement 
Was a reality, in the main, only for those 
who became too ill or disabled to work. Re- 
tirement pensions were almost nonexistent, 
and the old had to depend on children, kin- 
folk, or public funds for support and care. 
All this makes it understandable that the 
first foci of programs for older people was in 
the provision of financial contributions and 
sheltered living facilities offering lifetime 
care for those without families. 

Fortunately, we are able to say with refer- 
ence to an increasing proportion of older 
people, that this concept represents a stereo- 
type which is rapidly outliving its useful- 
ness. It is being replaced by a positive and 
dynamic attitude toward aging wherein age, 
sickness, and poverty need no longer be con- 
fused. The new view of aging is that it is 
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a great social achievement—Bernard Baruch 
says that it is the greatest achievement 
arising out of our scientific culture. Such 
a viewpoint represents a radical change and 
has great implications for the future. 

The great majority of all who are alive 
today can expect to live through the highly 
productive years and to enjoy a period of 
retirement activity with a reasonable in- 
come. The added years of life are becoming 
healthier and more vigorous years. Im- 
proved nutrition, easier Homemaking and 
working conditions, a better health environ- 
ment, new discoveries and procedures in 
medicine, and rehabilitation are having a 
measurable impact expressed in part by an 
average increase in life expectancy of 20 
years during the last four or five decades. 

Beyond the extension of life itself, the 
outstanding achievement, as I see it, lies 
in the increasing opportunity to live inde- 
pendently in the older years and to devote 
more time to the pursuit of activities of one’s 
own choosing. Shortening of the hours of 
work and increased life expectancy alone 
have given us 45,000 hours or 22 years of 
additional free time over the past century. 
It is significant that independence and free 
time come when maturity, growing out of 
accumulated experience and wisdom, and 
when the potentials for broader social use- 
fulness can be greater than at any other 
period of life. 

These, it seems to me, suggest the outlines 
of the promises we see when we look to the 
future—a future which implies the greater 
fulfillment of man. This future is rea 
here for some older people and they appear 
to be enjoying it immensely. For others, 
the realization must indeed seem far off, be- 
cause certain things are essential if we are to 
make the most of these new opportunities 
and capitalize on a new philosophy of aging. 


3. THE ESSENTIALS OF THE GOOD LIFE FOR OLDER 
PEOPLE 


(a) First and fundamental is the need for 
an adequate income. 

The incomes of older people are improving, 
but are still far from satisfactory. As Con- 
gressman ASHLEY has pointed out, income 
data show that approximately one-fifth of 
the families in which the head is 65 years of 
age and over have less than a $1,000 annual 
income while minimum budget requirements 
for elderly couples exceed $2,000. Corre- 
sponding figures for unattached males living 
alone are a median income of $1,337 against 
a budget need of nearly $2,000, and for single 
women a median income of $700 compared 
with a budget estimate of $1,500. Recent 
data show that 25 percent of older couples 
have liquid assets of only»$14 or less. How, 
then, can this fourth of our older people 
pay for really adequate housing, or buy the 
extensive medical care they may need, or 
secure the amenities essential for good uses 
of leisure time? 

And yet, these are the men and women who 
have built our country, who have given their 
energies and lives to rearing the families of 
today, and to bringing about the improve- 
ments in our society. Caught in the dilem- 
ma of a long and persistent inflationary 
spiral which has made their dollars earned 
in another era of small value and caught, 
also, in the first generation to experience the 
new longer life they, unfortunately, antidate 
the social inventions created relatively re- 
cently to improve the economic status of 
ensuing generations of old people. 

Thus, for many of today’s older people, 
special planning is needed. Society, busi- 
ness, older people themselves recognize this 
need. The A. Gideon Spieker Terrace is one 
of the answers to help meet the funda- 
mental need for financial adequacy. 

(b) Health, of course, is the second vital 
factor of the good life, for it is indeed the 
keystone to a positive approach to aging. 

It is fortunate that vast amounts of re- 
search in progress is designed to improve 
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health in the later years, and to prevent the 
development of chronic conditions before the 
onset of old age. 

Acute disease is not significantly greater 
among the elderly than among the young, 
although the older individual has a longer 
illness and -hospital stay. But in the area 
of chronic disease and disability, the inci- 
dence is five times greater among the 65 
years of age and over than it is in the popu- 
lation as a whole. 

Once considered hopelessly incurable, the 
old were left to wait it out with nothing 
more than a few palliative measures and 
custodial care being offered during their 
lingering deaths Today, all this has been 
changed. 

Coincidental with the increasing numbers 
of aged persons in the population, the new 
and dynamic medical specialty of physical 
medicine and rehabilitation has developed. 
The pioneers of this new medical skill knew 
no bounds to their enthusiasm for its mira- 
cles and began applying their new tech- 
niques and philosophies to the restoration of 
the old and disabled. The result was elec- 
trifying. 

Old persons who had spent many years 
bedridden as a result of a stroke began to 
learn to walk and to care for themselves. 
Some began to return to normal lives in the 


community. New stroke cases were intro- 


duced to training before contractures, weak~- 
ness, and deformity overtook them. The 
orthopedic cases were fitted with limbs and 
taught to walk. And most significantly, they 
were given something for which to live, 
something to do which made the achieve- 
ment of health and independence of preemi- 
nent importance. 

Communities are doing their share in this 
all-out conquest for good health.. They are 
not only building ‘hospitals and nursing 
homes, but are also providing geriatric diag- 
nostic centers and clinics, hospital home- 
care, Visiting nurse services, home-helps, and 
so forth. It is thus feasible to provide liv- 
ing quarters where older people may live 
independently because these needed services 
are becoming increasingly available to them. 
Medical care, moreover, is being offered 
where it should be—in the regularly con- 
stituted health facilities of the community, 
rather than in some custodial arrangement 
within the old-age home or housing project. 
Every community should integrate its medi- 
cal care facilities—general hospitals, chronic 
or convalescent hospitals, nursing homes, 
old age infirmaries—into a health care con- 
stellation. Only in this way, can the great 
skills of the medical profession be mobilized 
and utilized for the good of all persons re- 
gardless of age. 

(c) Beyond economie security and health, 

there is the whole matter of continuing ac- 
tive participation in the life of the com- 
munity. 
« For a retired person, the greatest tragedy 
is only too often the loneliness and frustra- 
tion which derives from being cut off from 
the on-going life of the community. The 
rapid spread of “Golden Age Clubs” and 
“Senior Citizens Groups” throughout the 
country is an indication of the need of older 
people for the companionship of persons of 
their owh age, and for new interests and 
for creative activities. Many of the retired 
are taking advantage of the increasing op- 
portunities for work with the voluntary 
agencies that contribute so much to the 
well-being of the community. This is im- 
portant, because it is a recognition that a 
free society requires the day-to-day parti- 
cipation of informed citizens in the life of 
their communities. And informed citizen- 
ship comes about by remaining integral, 
wanted, and respected members of the com- 
munity; it does not generally take place in 
the isolation of segregated old age homes or 
the sick wards. 
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(ad) Finally, there is great need for hous- 
ing and living arrangements which will meet 
the special requirements of those who have 
achieved the opportunity of being old. 

One of the principal adaptations to indus- 
trialization, urbanization, mobility, and 
changing social values has been the decline 
of the extended kinship household, and the 
rise of the small family consisting of a man, 
his wife, and i ture children. The mod- 
ern family must, by social circumstance, di- 
vert most of its energies and money to the 
training and preparation of its children to 
take their successful places in our competi- 
tive society. Thus, the older person cannot 
depend upon the younger family as in the 
past for physical protection and social ex- 
pression. 

There is, as a matter of fact, considerable 
evidence of a desire on the part of the older 
generation’ to live apart from the generation 
of young adults occupied with their own ac- 
tivities and family responsibilities. There 
are, of course, some 1.2 millions of older 
couples out of a total of perhaps 4.5 millions 
who do live with their children, but studies 
of this three-generation living show that 
more than one-half of the number of both 
older and younger adult generations involved 
regard the arrangement as an undesirable 


_ expediency. 


Although the changing family structure 
has been apparent for many years, relatively 
little attention was given to the housing of 
older people: A few old-age homes and the 
poor farm sufficed to’ take care of those with- 
out families. But with the increase in the 
numbers living to reach old age in good 
health and independency, interest in provid- 
ing housing for the elderly has quickened. 
In spite of increased interest and action in 
the field, however, there is perhaps no pro- 
gram are@ in a greater state of flux today. 
Opinions are strong and research is at a 
minimum. Yet the policies being adopted 
today will reflect our attitudes and will de- 
termine the pattern of living for millions of 
people for many tomorrows. If we segregate 
the elderly—forgetting that it is only a 
stone’s throw of years until we, ourselves, 
will join these segregated ranks; if we fail to 
design buildings that do more than keep the 
rain out and the heat in; if we provide only 
an unchanging, monotonous living. environ- 
ment—we may expect to reap a harvest of 
emotionally dissatisfied, mentally ill, and 
stagnant old people. ~ 

There are today in this country hundreds 
of thousands of retired couples and single 
people who are searching desperately to find 
some sort of small house or apartment that 
is geared to their special wants. Is the fact 
that they cannot find suitable accommoda- 
tions a reflection of “wants” beyond those 
of other age groups? I think not. 

In fact, results of studies show that the 
characteristics old people would choose for 
their homes reflect only the same human, 
personal needs basic to the happiness of any- 
one. These requirements may be described 
as follows: 

1, Shelter; warmth, security, and quiet— 
but not too quiet, 

2. Privacy, auditory as well as visual, a 
place to be alone—dignity. 

3. Independence of action, right of choice, 
self-determination—authority. 


4. Nearness to relatives and friends—share 
life but not same roof. 

5. Residence among their own kind of 
people—age, background, finances. 

6. Variety, stimulation, absence of monot- 
ony—adventure. 

7. Maintenance of family and personal tra- 
ditions—“shrines the heart has builded.” 

8. Physical assets—safety, convenience, 
closeness to services and community life. 

9. Costs—rents or sales prices that are 
financially feasible in comparison to income. 

a 
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4. TAKING MEASURE OF THE A, GIDEON SPIEKER 
TERRACE 


We have enumerated the essentials of a 
good life for older people. How does the 
A. Gideon Spieker Terrace measure against 
these criteria? 

(a) Adequacy of income: Spieker Terrace 
is a recognition of the fact that the incomes 
of perhaps as many as from one-fourth to 
one-third of older people are too small to 
permit their competing on the open market 
for the kind of housing which will preserve 
their health and general welfare. Meager 
incomes and depleted assets are greatly 
augmented through this public housing plan. 
Here, there is a minimal rent which can be 
met by the resident, thus allowing him to 
maintain the dignity of providing for him- 
self. 

(b) Maintenance of health: Spieker Ter- 
race is designed around the concept that the 
health of older people is promoted by living 
an active life among other older people who 
are likewise busy and essentially well. The 
very design of the terrace reflects this con- 
cept because here in the heart of the little 
village is the community house where happy 
older people come together to do things and 
to enjoy one another. Contrast this to an 
environment in which the life of the older 
person is centered around an infirmary and 
its ailing occupants. Subtly, then, Spieker 
Terrace reflects a belief that busy people 
living independently in proper housing can 
maintain good health, and, moreover, that if 
and when they become ill they will have the 
right and opportunity to receive care in the 
regularly constituted health facilities of the 
community. 

(c) Participation in community life: The 
modest size of the terrace project and its 
siting in the residential area makes possible 
its easy incorporation into normal commu- 
nity life and safeguards against the segrega- 
tion and isolation of its residents. The ter- 
race is so easily accessible to friends and 
relatives, and the residents themseives can 
so readily reach shops, their churches, their 
lodges, and social groups, that there is little 
danger that the project will become an island 
of marooned old people. 

Further, the physical plan of the terrace 
of organizing its life about an activities cen- 
ter where hobbies, practical skills, learning, 
reading, and social get-togethers can be pur- 
sued invited the active participation of every 
resident and his neighbors. Through such 
participation touch is maintained with the 
world about and mental and physical aging 
is staved off. 

(ad) Adequacy of living arrangements: The 
ultimate test of Spieker Terrace, however, 
is how well it meets the personal and basic 
needs of its residents. Let us‘see. 

There can be no doubt of the adequacy of 
the shelter and security it provides. The 
attractive one floor brick motel type apart- 
ment buildings demonstrate in the architec- 
ture that we will find here warmth against 
the cold of the winter winds; ease of living 
as one’s energies grow less; quiet, but of 
the quality muted only by a comfortable 
distance from the voices of playing children. 

Here, too, is to be found precious privacy— 
a place of one’s own in which to do as one 
pleases—a place where one may be joyful or 
sad—where one may conceal the hurts from 
the outrageous slings of fortune, or the deep 
joys of personal and family achievement. 

Corollary of privacy is independence and 
in Spieker Terrace, every resident has inde- 
pendence. The right to choose his or her 
pursuits, to decorate and furnish living 
quarters to suit individual taste, to select 
one’s friends, to order one’s own household. 

Companionship, so often lacking for older 
people, is richly abundant in. Spieker Ter- 
race. Neighbors of one’s own age, nearness 
to old friends and relatives; and most im- 
portantly—the kind of living space which 
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allows the older couple to enjoy the deep 
and satisfying experiences of sharing life. 
How often this latter privilege is denied a 
man and his wife because there is no place 
for them to: be together, or because quarters 
are so confining that no two persons could 
share them without friction. 

The poet, Anne Campbeil, has expressed 
so clearly the deep satisfaction of this 
companionship when she wrote: 


“It isn’t that we talk so much, 
Sometimes the evening through 
You do not say a word to me 
I do not talk to you. 


“You sit beside your reading lamp, 
I like my easy chair, 
And it is joy enough for me 
To know that you are there.” 


Stimulation and adventure both are to be 
found in the home of every resident of 
Spieker Terrace because each resident has a 
different life history upon which to draw 
and to enrich the life of his neighbors. 
For example, several months ago, I called 
upon a resident and saw the fine skill he 
had developed as an artisan glass etcher. He 
told us his hope that he might be able to 
pass along this fast disappearing craft of 
etching to some of the youth of Toledo. I 
took pictures of the examples of his work, 
and, my own life enriched by the encounter, 
have used the picture and told the story in 
many parts of the country and thus, en- 
larged the horizons of other older people. 
I’m sure that in every apartment of the ter- 
race there live equally striking examples of 
persons who have much to offer one another. 
High adventure, indeed, to pursue the paths 
of the past. 

Throughout life, each person, each fam- 
fly establishes customs and habits which 
become for them prized traditions. In 
Spieker Terrace, these traditional patterns 
can be continued without interruption. 
The holiday may be celebrated. Grandchil- 
dren may come for birthdays or for a night 
with grandma. Personal religious and spir- 
itual observances may be carried out. And 
the homely little habits—airing the bedding, 
putting winter woolens away on the first day 
of May, leaving the dinner dishes till a bet- 
ter part of the day—these, too, may be prac- 
ticed without the rules and regulations 
imposed from outside. 

The physical assets and characteristics of 
the terrace are among the finest examples of 
good housing yet provided for the elderly in 
either private or public developments. In- 
cluded among its features are an adequate 
number of rooms of good size; ample stor- 
age space in addition to three closets; pri- 
vate bathroom in each apartment; an entry 
way which offers the arriving guest and 
family privacy; bright, cheerful walls and 
floor; a site which takes advantage of the 
sunshine but with 3-foot roof overhangs to 
protect old eyes from too great glare and re- 
flection; electric outlets well above the floor 
to do away with the need of stooping; safety 
features, such as rails in the bathroom, in- 
conspicuous ramping of walks, nonskid 
floors, are present but are not demandingly 
obvious. Every detail has been carefully 
studied and incorporated to assure a pattern 
of gracious safe living for Toledo’s senior 
citizens. 


S. TOLEDO’S STAKE IN THE A. GIDEON SPIEKER 
TERRACE 

Through Spieker Terrace, Toledo has dem- 
onstrated to the Nation, and to every State 
and city in the country, that housing which 
meets the special needs of older people can 
be brought into being if the will to make it 
so is abroad in the land—be it either public 
heusing for those of limited financial re- 
sources or privately built housing for those 
of more ample means. 
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And in Toledo the will to make it so has 
been found. It is no mere circumstance 
that this project has been named the A. 
Gideon Spieker Terrace. You have known 
Mr. Spieker and the many others who co- 
operated for their deep interest in making 
a@ better way of life for all Toledo’s citizens 
over the years. It is, then, no surprise that 
when the need became apparent, they turned 
their skills, under the leadership of Mr. 
Spieker, to improving the lot of the city’s 
senior citizens. 

And then, of course, there was that tire- 
less worker in the vineyard—McClinton 
Nunn, director of the Toledo Housing Au- 
thority. Inspired by a deep understanding 
of. and sympathy with people, he set about 
to learn the best possible ways to create the 
kind of homes that would meet the wishes 
and desires of older people, and would pro- 
mote their well-being. But finding the an- 
swers to the difficult questions was not easy 
because so new is the idea of housing for 
older people that there are no well-estab- 
lished and tried patterns that require only 
mere replication. Mr. Nunn’s task then was 
a pioneering one—first, to learn what to do, 
and, second, to find, and sometimes create, 
the administrative machinery for getting it 
done. And so, for several years, one met Mr. 
Nunn at meetings where housing for the 
elderly was being discussed; found him in- 
specting and evaluating the work of others; 
received letters from him asking for the new 
literature on the subject of old-age hous- 
ing; and then, fihally, came the report that 
Toledo had embarked “upon a housing proj- 
ect for the elderly. Today—as we dictate 
this, the A. Gideon Spieker Terrace—we pay 
indirect tribute to Mr. Nunn and all those 
others whose vision and tireless efforts have 
made it possible. 

And to you who are today’s resifients of 
Spieker Terrace, and to those who will live 
here in the future, is bequeathed a home for 
which John Ruskin long ago wrote a descrip- 
tion: “a place of peace; the shelter not only 
from injury, but from all terror, doubt, and 
division.” 





Our Om-nescient President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


rt OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article written by Frederic 
W. Collins which appeared in the June 1, 
1959 issue of the New Republic. Mr. 
Collins, Washington correspondent of 
the Providence (R.I.) Journal since 1942, 
has reported on the White House through 
three administrations, beginning with 
the administration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

Our OM-NESCIENT PRESIDENT—SOME FORCES 
or His Nort-KNOWING 
(By Frederic W. Collins) 

At a recent press conference, President 
Eisenhower was asked_what he thought about 
an Air Force desire to have strategic control 
of Polaris missile submarines. He intro- 
duced his answer by saying, “I haven't heard 
this story, this charge, before.” 

A week later he was asked five questions 
about India, for the simple reason that Eric 
Johnston had been, holding a big confab in 
Washington on India. “I didn’t know that 
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Eric Johnston had a symposium on this mat- 
ter,” said the President. 

The next week he was asked about a sug- 
gestion by Secretary of Defense Neil McElroy 
that Congress should “put the Pentagon’s 
feet to the fire to force a decision in the 
competition between the Bomarc and the 
Nike-Hercules domestic defense weapons. 
“Well,” said the President, “I did not know 
about any statements made by Mr. McElroy. 
He hasn’t informed me of that particular 
incident.” 

All three of these stories had been given a 
good play, including some page one treat- 
ment, by the newspapers generally read in 
Washington. They involved important is- 
sues of Government. They represent the 
kind of information all people in Washing- 
ton professionally interested in public affairs 
naturally absorb along with their air and 
nourishment. But the President drew a 
one-two-three blank on them. 

The series of answers ought to dispose 
forever of the claim so manfully maintained 
by James C. Hagerty, his press secretary, that 
the President keeps up with current events 
by keeping up with the newspapers, even as 
you and I. It does much more than that. 
It suggests that Mr. Eisenhower does not take 
in very much information from sources other 
than those in the Government. It suggests 
further that his Government sources, while 
they serve him well, do not serve him per- 
fectly. (“He hasn’t informed me of that 
particular incident.’’) 

Variety is at least as useful in the dis- 
covery of the truth as is pure objectivity. 
But variety is something the President 
plainly lacks in his intake of information, 
and pure objectivity is as scarce in Washing- 
ton as anywhere else. 

It is pertinent to note also that there are 
two kinds of information which can be 
classed as indispensable to a President. 
There is official information, provided by the 
people who work for him, on what is going 
on in the Government and what is going on 
in the country. Official information about 
what is going on in the country tends to 
have all the juice squeezed out of it. Sec- 
ond, there is the kind of information about 
what the people are thinking and feeling, 
about their personal disasters, personal 
triumphs and personal aspirations. This 
can be collected only by a marvelously sensi- 
tive receiving apparatus in which the vital 
central tuner is provided by the President's 
own curiosity. It is not meant to be hard 
on the President in saying he lacks an active 
curiosity. The military training is not a 
humanist discipline, which political govern- 
ment certainly is, and the military profes- 
sion can be served by a hard, technical kind 
of intelligence in which impressionistic sen- 
sibility may be quite out of place. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s conspicuous shortcom- 
ings as a newspaper reader leave him all the 


more dependent on personal contacts with« 


unofficial sources of information for his 
knowledge of what is going on in his Govern- 
ment and in the country. And this raises 
the question: Whom does he see and hear, 
outside of his official family? 

It doesn’t take much diligence to find out. 
It is pretty well agreed that the President 
sees only three men (outside the official 
circle) frequently and intimately. The three 
are William E. Robinson, chairman of the 
board of Coca-Cola; George E. Allen, a Wash- 
ington lawyer and financier who has made a 
career of knowing Presidents; and Gen. 
Alfred M. Gruenther, president of the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross. 

Additions to the roster can be made up 
from published reports of the President’s 
golfing, fishing, and bridge parties at Au- 
gusta, Gettysburg, and Newport: W. Alton 
“Pete” Jones, chairman of the board of Cities 
Service; Clifford Roberts, partner in Reyn- 
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olds & Co.; Robert W. Woodruff, former head 
of Coca-Cola; Barry T. Leithead, president 


~ of Cluett, Peabody, & Co.; Philip D. Reed, 


consultant to the chairman of the board of 
General Electric; and Sigurd 8. Larmon, 
chairman of the board and president of 
Young & Rubicam. 

Add Gen. Lucius D. Clay, chairman of the 
board of Continental Can; Paul Hoffman, 
former head of Studebaker, former admin- 
istrator of ECA; Gen. Omar N. Bradley. 

Then add Milton Eisenhower, the Presi- 
dent’s brother, and George M. Humphrey; 
former Secretary of the Treasury, the Presi- 
dent’s host from time to time on the planta- 
tion at Thomasville, Ga. 

The method and frequency of communica- 
tion the President maintains with General 
“Clay, Paul Hoffman, and General Bradley is 
hard to establish. They have always been 
discreet about it. One has the impression 
that it proceeds by telephone and mail more 
than by direct meetings, and that it has 
tapered off during the years of the Eisen- 
hower Presidency. ; 

With respect to the friends from the golf- 
ing and business world, it is interesting to 
note that the list today is essentially what 
it was in June of 1954, when Fletcher Knebel 
attempted a definite study of the crony 
roster for Look magazine. To a considerable 
extent, the pattern was established by 
friendships made by Mr. Eisenhower right 
after the war, and during his presidency at 
Columbia, in a group which played golf at 
Blind Brook, Portchester, N.Y., and at the 
Augusta National Club. 

This catalog, which is fair as a represen- 
tation even if it is not complete, shows one 
common. characteristic among the Presi- 
dential pals. With minor reservations, they 
come from a single economic segment of the 
American society—the segment of successful 
corporation leaders. 

Indeed, when Mr. Eisenhower sees a labor 
leader, David McDonald, for example, it’s 
front page news. Now corporation heads 
can hardly be expected te provide for the 
President anything even remotely approach- 
ing a cross section of opinion. It is an in- 
cidental handicap, from the point of view 
of the President’s awareness of what is 
happening in his constituency, that this one 
segment is not noted for its sensitivity to 
popular thought and emotion. They are no 
doubt estimable men, and they are no doubt 
instructed as to trends of popular taste in 
soft drinks, drip-dry shirts, and refrigerators. 
Some of them are active in such lively and 
well-intentioned organizations as the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, the Na- 
tional Planning Association, and the Adver- 
tising Council. It is useless to contend, 
however, that as a group they rub elbows 
with the electorate-at-large. 

By all indications, the President does not 
discuss public affairs while golfing, playing 
bridge or fishing. But it doesn’t make much 
difference what he talks about. The plank- 
ton-like minutiae which can add up to a 
solid helping of information don’t live in 
the part of the stream he visits on his days 
off. 

President Eisenhower has another means 
of communication with the world that is 
outside the iron railings of the White 
House grounds—by the writing of letters. 
This, however, seems to be something of a 
one-way operation, employed by the Presi- 
dent to enlist support among the leaders of 
the workaday community for pet objectives. 
It is reported, for example, that as part of 
his crusade for economy and a balanced 
budget he wrote to Harry A. Bullis, chair- 
man of the board of General Mills, ah ener- 
getic man, a former sewing machine whole- 
saler and a CED workhorse, who brings a 
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kind of Billy Graham ferver to the spreading 

of fundamentalist mercantilism and could 

be counted on to start spraying letters of 

his -gwn all through the business world in 

furtferance of the Eisenhower creed. This 

is communication, but it is not the collec- 
\, tion of information. 

The role of Milton Eisenhower and 
George Humphrey in “talking to the Presi- 
dent” is well enough understood so that it 
need not be labored here. The President 
himself is the authority as to the importance 
of Milton’s contributions, and one may as- 
sume that they are among the most valu- 
able available to the President because Mil- 
ton does carry over an intellectual curiosity 
from his New Deal days and is in touch 
with parts of the society not preoccupied 
with making, buying, and selling. As to 
George Humphrey, it is Washington’s c6én- 
viction that it doesn’t make much difference 
how often the former captain of the Cabinet 
sees the President or talks with him, «be- 
cause one treatment seems to carry 
Eisenhower a long, long time. Mr. Hum- 
phrey is considered to be the inspiration for 
Mr. Eisenhower’s zeal for a balanced budget. 
(Much of this, it should be forthrightly 
acknowledged, is conjecture, because Mr. 
Humphrey guards the privacy of his. privi- 
leged communication with the President.) 
But then here again the contribution is of 
something other than information on the 
living details of the contemporary Ameri- 
can experience in all of its variety. 

Going over the field of the President’s 
close friends in search of people who might 
tell him how things really are brings in- 
sistently to mind the observation of a vet- 
eran journeyman of Republican politics. 

- When a Republican makes a million dollars, 
said this observer, he drops out of sight. 
When a Democrat makes a million dollars, 
he’s down at the corner saloon every night 
drinking with the boys. 

And picking up information. 

What about the staff close to the Presi- 
dent? Can he really learn the current facts 
of American life from them? 

Whatever may be said about them, and 
one thing which can be said is that many 
warm and pleasant people may be found 
among them, it cannot be said that as a 
group they are gregarious, and those who 
would like to be gregarious find little chance 
to indulge their bent in the monastic im- 
murement, in some respects almost. trap- 
pist, which is their way of life. Theirs, not 
necessarily by their own choice, is a world 
apart, a world of staff meetings and staff 
luncheons and long hours and hard work. 

As they work as a group, so do they play 
as a group, with their own internal fun and 
games and their own internal problems, and 
patterns of activity so fixed that they could 
hardly break out if they tried. Trustees of 
executive confidence, large and small, in an 
administration which regards the mainte- 
nance of its privacy as a moral end in itself, 
the terms of trade are against them in their 
interchange with us, and their imports of 
information are balanced at the painfully 
low level of their capacity to export. 

It would be interesting to run a test: 
Take the following names and go out on the 
street anywhere in the country, in Washing- 
ton or in Pocatello, and ask passersby at 
random what connection the named people 
have with American life: 

Wilton B. Persons, Gerald D. Morgan, 
Thomas E. Stephens, James C. Hagerty, Da- 
vid W. Kendall, Henry McPhee, Philip E, 
Areeda, Robert E. Merriam, Gordon Gray, 
Rocco Siciliano, James R. Killian, Karl G. 
Harr, Don. Paéarlberg, Jack Z. Anderson, 
Malcolm C. Moos, Edward A. McCabe, E. 
Frederic Morrow, Robert K. Gray, James M. 
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Lambie, Jr., Maurice H. Stans, Raymond J. 
Saulnier, Leo A. Hoegh.* 

That list represents a thorough combing 
of names from the 1959 Congressional Di- 
rectory in those echelons of the White House 
which for 20 preceding Democratic years had 
been inhabited by a spectacular collection of 
performing seals, wheels, pinwheels, prodi- 
gies, prodigals, fakers, double-dealers, schol- 
ars, zealots, political vaudevillians, geniuses, 
spoiled messiahs, buffoons, prima donnas, 
votaries, acolytes, neurotics, touts, poli- 
ticians, first-class public servants and 
charming misfits, all of whom registered on 
the national consciousness and who, collec- 
tively, seemed to Know everybody in the 
country and everything that was going on. 

The resident of Pocatello can have two 
consolations if he does badly in identfying 
the names. One is that the resident of 
Washington wouldn’t do much better. The 
other is that the people at the White House 
wouldn’t recognize many names in Pocatello. 

Beyond the executive staff is the Govern- 
ment, its functionaries arranged roughly in 
concentric circles according to the frequency, 
intimacy, and scope of their communication 
with the President, beginning with the Na- 
tional Security Council, going next to the 
Cabinet, and beyond that to \the array of 
leading personages who go to the White 
House to brief the President on specific mat- 
ters. 

On official information, as has been noted, 
they do their job quite well. Everyone who 
ever worked with Mr. Eisenhower in any of 
the stages of his career testiffes that he ab- 
sorbs (or perhaps “records” would be a better 
word) briefings readily. In his press con- 
ferences, it is fairly easy to spot by the nature 
of his responses which subjects he has been 
briefed on and which,he can comment on 
only out of his general fund of knowledge. 
In the same press conference in which he 
flunked the question about SAC’s plot to kid- 
nap the Polaris subs Mr. Eisenhower gave an 
A-plus standup recitation on the particle 
accelerator which is to be built at Stanford 
University, remarking, “I had a very long 
presentation” on it, 

Taken all together, the ranking members 
of Mr, Eisenhower’s government form a group 
so large that it must be assumed some of 
them are in contact with popular life. One 
cannot forget, however, that Mrs. Oveta 
Hobby, when she was Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, was astonished by 
the extent and intensity of the public de- 
mand for Salk vaccine. Mrs. Hobby is gone, 
and HEW has not been so far out of this 
world under Marion Folsom and Arthur 
Flemming. But even if some members of his 
Cabinet and the hinterlands-of bureaucracy 





2Persons, the assistant to the President; 
Morgan, the deputy assistant to the Presi- 
dent; Stephens, secretary to’ the President; 
Hagerty, press secretary; Kendall, special 
counsel; McPhee, associate special counsel; 
Areeda, assistant special counsel; Merriam, 
deputy assistant to the President for inter- 
departmental affairs; Gordon Gray, “special 
assistant for national security affairs, Sicil- 
iano, special assistant for personnel manage- 
ment; Killian, special assistant (science) ; 
Harr, special assistant (for security opera- 
tions coordination); Paarlberg, economic ad- 
viser; Anderson, administrative assistant; 
Moos, ditto (speech writing); McCabe, ditto 
(Senate liaison); Morrow, administrative of- 
fice (special projects); Robert Gray, secre- 
tary to the Cabinet; Lambie, special assist- 
ant; Stans, director of the budget; Salunied, 
chairman, Council of Economic Advisers; 
Hoegh, Director, Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. 
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have effectively operating antennas the ques- 
tion remains whether their findings get 
through to Mr. Eisenhower. There is 
precious little evidence of it in his com- 
ments on the times. Who is going to talk 
to the President about fallout? Dr. Killian, 
his science adviser, can lecture to him on the 
technical details, reinforced by experts from 
other parts of the Government, such as the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and Public 
Health. But where, except from his own 
grandfatherly concerns, is he going to get a 
sense of the popular apprehensions about the 
somatic effects on the living and the genetic 
effects on the generations now being born 
and to be born in the years ahead? 

The President has another category of con- 
tacts, the visitors who show up on the ap- 
pointment list published every day he is in 
Washington by the wire services and some 
newspapers. For the purposes of this in- 
quiry, a period was picked at random, during 
March and April of this year. Twenty-eight 
samples of the daybook provide a list which 
ought to enable the reader to make up his 
mind rather easily as to how much. general 
information the President can possibly gain 
during his sessions: 

Gordon Gray, the President's assistant for 
national security affairs, three times; the re- 
turning Canadian Ambassador, presenting 
credentials; the president of Optimists In- 
ternational, from Memphis; T. Keith Glen- 
nan, Director of.the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, twice, once with 
the NASA Council; Dr. Killian; Gen. Nathan 
F. Twining, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, three regular appointments; Demo- 
cratic congressional leaders, as part of a bi- 
partisan meeting; Republican congressional 
leaders, six times; the president of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, from Tulsa; the 
National Teacher of the Year, female, Okla- 
homa; a 4-H Club delegation; Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson; Conrad Hilton; 
Secretary Flemming; Philip K. Crowe, leaving 
to be Ambassador to the Union of South 
Africa; the Cabinet, twice; news conferences, 
three times; the National Security Council, 
four times; Crown Prince Constantine of 
Greece; the President of El Salvador, who was 
met, dined, and conferred with; the president 
of the American Meat Institute, a high-pres- 
sure industry group; the head chaplains of 
the armed services; Clyde Wheeler, a new staff 
assistant to the President, another name to 
spring on the folks in Pocatello; the chair- 
man of the Washington Flower and Garden 
Show; Representative James C. Auchincloss, 
Republican, of New Jersey; Roger W. Jones, 
a civil service commissioner; the new Am- 
bassador from Malaya; the Ambassador of 
Austria; W. Allen Wallis, of the University 
of Chicago, being sworn as executive vice 
chairman of the Cabinet Committee on Price 
Stability for Economic Growth; Christian A. 
Herter, five times, three of them ds Secre- 
tary of State; Livingston T. Merchant, As- 
sistant Secretary of State; the Ambassador 
of Panama; the President of Ireland (who 
made a great hit); the Methodist Council of 
Bishops; Paul-Henri Spaak, Secretary Gen- 
eral of NATO; the Governors of Rhode Is- 
land, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, 
together; Secretary of the Treasury Robert 
B. Anderson; Chairman William M. Martin 
of the Federal Reserve Board; Raymond J. 
Saulnier, Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers; Don Paarlberg, economic 
adviser to the President; Irving S. Olds and 
Arthur A. Houghton, on business connected 
with the Cooper Union in New York; the 
new bassador from Guinea; Gen. Melvin 
Maas, , President's Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped; 
the American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion; the Archbishop of the Greek Orthodox 

Church for North and South America; the 


retiring Chairman of the Tariff Commission; © 


the president of Florida Presbyterian Col- 
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lege; the Director General of UNESCO; and 
Andrew H. Berding, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs. 

The mind reels at the thought of the 
exactions imposed ‘upon the small-talk *re- 
sources of the President, even conceding the 
intensity of his training in making small 
talk in military society, by such a con- 
glomeration of visitors. But, speculating on 
the probable yield of information, taken 
against the total outlay of Presidential time 
and energy, one is tempted to guess that it 
would be impossible to draw up any other 
list of the same number of people from 
whom it would be possible to learn so little. 

There is, however, evidence that the effort 
is not a total loss. The three Governors 
from New England went in to see the Presi- 
dent about the problems of the textile in- 
dustry, involving tariffs and foreign com- 
petition. When they came out (two Repub- 
licans and a Democrat) they were united in 
the opression that until they had talked 
with’ him, the President had not been fully 
informed on the subject, particularly on 
such esoteric matters as the differing effects 
of @ general tariff on wool fabrics and a 
system of schedules applying to specific cate- 
gories of such fabrics (which is what they 
are after). They got action, too: The es- 
tablishment by the President, less than a 
month later, of an interdepartmental com- 
mittee to study textile industry problems. 
It may sound like just another committee, 
but it is what the Governors wanted. 

It is probably safe to assume, too, that the 
President learns something from the Repub- 
lican congressional leaders. After all, poli- 
ticians are always conducting polls, taking 
soundings, feeling pulses, and going back 
home to put their ears to the ground. After 
all, too, they would automatically be more 
interested in telling the President those 
things which will set him on a course cal- 
culated to protect their political skins than 
they are in feeding him any old stuff to 
make him think any course he chooses is 
the right one. In fact, the bold estimate 
may be made that the congressional leaders 
give Mr. Eisenhower the broadest and truest 
picture of the United States, within the 
limits of their reportorial talents, that he 
gets. 

There is another source of information 
available to a President, his party structure, 
and particularly, the national party chair- 
man. The best information is that the 
President makes such negligible use of this 
source, whoever is chairman, that it might 
well be disregarded (although the new chair- 
man, Senator THRUSTON B. Morton, has 
been introduced to the weekly conference of 
GOP legislative leaders) . 

Finally, there are the White House din- 
ners, at which the President must engage in 
some conversation. A study of the guest list 
suggests that the inflow of information to 
the President is probably meager. The study 
does turn up one rich nugget. The list of 
49 guests at Mr. Eisenhower's dinner for Sir 
Winston Churchill on May 6, a dinner at 
which the President was less restricted by 
protocol than usually, shows no fewer than 
9 of his golf and bridge buddies present: 
Messrs. Allen, Pete Jones, Larmo, Leithead, 
Roberts, Robinson, and Woodruff, plus 2 
others who are card-carrying members: Ellis 
D. Slater (of the Augusta and Blind Brook 
Country Club set) and Charles S. Jones, 
California oil executive and director of 
Douglas Aircraft. 

Two notes/should be added. First, the 
President himself hardly ever goes out into 
the everyday world of America. Merriman 
Smith, White House -correspondent for 
United Press International, did an extremely 
interesting story on this point last winter 
from Gettysburg, listing, to the length of a 
half column or more, the things most people 
do which the President never has done or 
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hasn’t done for years. No visits to a super- 
market, for example, or a barber shop. Sec- 


ond, the President in important measure. 


denies himself the guidance of popular re- 
action by denying to the populace any 
knowledge of policies in the stages of formu- 
lation. There are a few leaks, of course, 
and somewhat fewer trial balloons, but it is 
the fixed doctrine of this administration 
that the secrecy of the National Security 
Council shall be absolute, and market re- 
search on NSC products, in the sense of test 
reactions to tfial offerings, is prohibited. 
This seems to be a backward and upside- 
down way to form policy in a democracy, 
but that’s the way the man wants it, and 
that’s the way it is. 

To draw the meaning of all this, using the 
leverage of contrasting example, it will per- 
haps be permissible to refer at some length 
to Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.’s, study of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s collection and use of in- 
formation. (“The Age of Roosevelt” vol. II, 
“The Coming of the New Deal,” pt. VIII, 
“Evolution of the Presidency.”) 

While breakfasting, we are told, President 
Roosevelt “looked rapidly through half a 
dozen newspapers, half of them bitterly criti- 
cal of his administration.” In Cabinet meet- 
ings, he joshed members “about their latest 
appearances in the newspapers.” As to the 
widely varying group around him: “The re- 
action he got from this miscellany of ad- 
ministrators perhaps gave him some idea of 
the range of public opinion. * * *” 

The first task of an executive, as he evi- 
dently saw it, was to guarantee himself an 
effective flow of information and ideas. (The 
ordained channels could never be enough.) 
An executive relying on a single information 
system became inevitably the prisoner of 
that system. Roosevelt’s persistent. effort, 
therefore, was to check and balance infor- 
mation acquired through a myriad of pri- 
vate, informal, and unorthodox channels and 
espionage networks. At times, he seemed 
almost to pit his personal sources against 
his public sources, * * * Roosevelt * * * 
required this approach to cross-check the 
Official system and keep it alert as well as to 
assure himself the balanced and various 
product without which he could not com- 
fortably reach decisions. 

Mr. Schlesinger speaks of FDR’s “syste- 
matic effort to augment the official intelli- 
gence.” Newspapers were only the first stage 
in his battle for supplementary information. 
He preferred to acquire both information and 
ideas through conversation. He did not de- 
pend wholly on experts, but profited from 
the variety of reactions available to him 
in areas where no one is infallible and any 
intelligent person might make a contribu- 
tion. The author calls information the first 
responsibility of the Executive, and speaks 
of a President’s conquest of the problem of 
information. 

“It might be argued,” says Mr. Schlesinger, 
“that the essence of successful administra- 
tion is: first, to acquire thé ideas and infor- 
mation necessary for wise decisions; second, 
to maintain control over the actual making 
of decisions; third, to mobilize men and 
women who can make the first two things 
possible—that is, who can provide effective 
ideas and information, and who can reliably 
put decisions into effect.” 


It is the first and third essentials which 
concerns us here. Of course, Mr. Schlesin- 
ger’s saying what he says doesn’t automat- 
ically make it so, nor did Mr. Roosevelt’s 
doing as he did automatically make it right. 
But any prolonged experience of Washington, 
including the closeup: observation of the 
Presidency, provides compelling evidence that 
what Mr. Schlesinger says is, indeed, so, and 
that what Mr. Roosevelt did in acquiring in- 
formation and mobilizing men and women 
to supplement his own reporting was emi- 
nently right. 


=> 
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The independent conclusion of this writer, 
in other words, is that to.the extent Mr. 
Eisenhower’s performance has fallen short 
of what must have been his deeply-held 
hopes, and the hopes of those who twice 
elected him, blame must be ascribed in sig- 
nificant to the utter inadequacy of 
his information and his means of collecting 
it. Curiosity may be fatal to cats, but it is 
indispensable in a President. 





Graduates of Seton Hill College From 
Westmoreland County, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I note with 
a great deal of pride that 15 young ladies 
from my district are in the graduating 
class at Seton Hill College, Greensburg, 
Pa. This college is known as one of the 
outstanding schools for young ladies in 
the entire country. Its graduates are to 
be found in every fi€ld of endeavor. The 
list of Westmoreland County graduates 
follows: 


List or GRADUATES FROM WESTMORELAND 
' CouNTy 


Dolores Bontempelli will receive the bache- 
lor of science in elementary education de- 
gree. She has done her student teaching in 
the Greensburg public schools and hopes to 
teach in the intermediate grades next year. 
For the past two summers she has been a 
supervisor at Camp Byrne in Connecticut 
and will return to the same position this 
summer. She is a member of the Elementary 
Education Club at Seton Hill, Dolores is a 
graduate of Derry Area Joint High School. 
Her parents are Mr. and Mrs. Venanzio Bon- 
tempelli, of 1111 Burns Street, Latrobe. 

Angelo Bruno, a graduate of New Kensing- 
ton High School, will receive the bachelor 
of science in elementary education degree 
and will do graduate work in education this 
summer. She has been elected to teach in 
the elementary grades in the New Kensington 
School District next year. She is a member of 
the Elementary Education Club and of the 
French Club, and is a teacher in the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. Angela is 
the second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Bruno, of 428 Charles. Avenue, New Ken- 
sington, to be graduated from Seton Hall. 
Sarah received the bachelor of arts degree 2 
years ago. 

Florence Delynko will receive the bachelor 
of science in home economics degree. Her 
field of major concentration was dietetics 
and she has received an appointment to a 
1-year dietetics internship at the Henry Ford 
Hospital in Detroit. The work begins in 
September and includes the opportunity to 
work toward a master’s degree at Wayne Uni- 
versity. Florence is a graduate of Hurst High 
School and is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander Delynko, of 644 Hillcrest Drive, 
Greensburg. 

Patricia _DiLorenzo will receive the bache- 
lor of science in home economics degree, She 
chose clothing merchandising as her field of 
major concentration and did practice work 
in retailing at Troutman’s Department Store 
in Greensburg. Patricia is a graduate of 
Sewickley Township High School. Her par- 
ents are Mr. and Mrs. Frank DiLorenzo, of 
Fourth and Highland ‘Avenues, Herminie, 
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Louise Ferrante, of Vandergrift, will re- 
ceive the bachelor of science in home eco- 
nomics degree. Her major is home eco- 
nomics education. She did her student 
teachihNg in the Greensburg public schools. 
She plans to teach next year. Louise is a 
member of Kappa Omicron Phi, national pro- 
fessional home economics honors fraternity, 
and in her senior year was treasurer of the 
campus chapter. Through 4 years she has 
been a member of the chapel choir, the 
glee club, the Rosa Mystica Sodality, and the 
Home Economics Club. Louise is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Ferrante, of 
406 Jackson Avenue, Vandergrift. She is 
a graduate of Vandergrift High School. 

Kathleen Ferrari majored in biology and 
minored in chemistry and will receive the 
bachelor of arts degree. She was an active 
member of the Student Affiliates of the 
American Chemical Society. She was treas- 
urer of ‘the campus chapter in her senior 
year and business manager of the 1959 
“Chevron,” the college yearbook. Kathleen 
hopes to go to graduate school in the fall. 
She is a graduate of St. Xavier Academy and 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Ferrari, 
of 500 Lowry Avenue, Jeannette. 

Martha Haley completed major credits in 
psychology and a minor in sociology. She 
will receive a bachelor of arts degree. 
Through student teaching in the Greens- 
burg High School, she also met State re- 
quirements for teaching certification, and 
she expects to teach next year. In her senior 
year Martha was president of the Student 
Journal Club of the American Psychological 
Association. She was graduated from 
Greensburg High School in 1955 and did her 
freshman college work at Mount Mercy. 
She is the daughter of Dr. James P. Haley, 
of Five Point Road, Greensburg. 

Bernadette Hines will receive the bachelor 
of science in elementary education degree. 
She did her student teaching in the Greens- 
burg public schools and expects to teach next 
year. She is a member of the Elementary 
Education Club. Bernadette is a graduate 
of Scottdale High School. Her parents are 
Mr. and Mrs. James J. Hines, of Broadford 
Road, South Everson. 

Lois Jones has completed major credits in 
biology and a minor in chemistry and will 
receive the bachelor of arts degree. She has 
been employed the past four summers and 
part-time during the school years as a typist 
in' a local letter shop. Lois is a graduate of 
the Greensburg High School, and the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Laurence W. Jones, Sr., 
of 1219 Poplar Street, Greensburg. 

Florentina Lavin will receive the bachelor 
of arts degree. Her major field in college was 
biology with a strong minor in psychology. 
In the fall she will enter the School of 
Physical Therapy at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. She was an active member of the 
Student Journal Club of the American Psy- 
chological Association, and secretary in her 
senior year. Florentina is a graduate of 
Latrobe High School. She is the second 
daughter of Mrs. Ross B. Lavin to be gradu- 
ated from Seton Hill. Joan received the 
bachelor of science in home economics de- 
gree in 1956. 

Ellen. Marker, the daughter of Mrs. Henry 
E. Marker, Jr., of 449 College Avenue, Greens- 
burg, majored in biology and minored in 
chemistry. She will receive the bachelor of 
arts degree. Ellen is a graduate of Greens- 
burg High School and did her freshman col- 
lege work at Mount Mercy. She plans to 
be married this month. 

Marie Naples Miller will receive the bach- 
elor of science in elementary education de- 
gree. She was graduated from St. Xavier 
Academy in 1955. Mrs. Miller’s parents are 
Dr. and Mrs. Louis A. Naples, of Linden 
Drive, Jeannette, 

Kathryn Petrosky completed major credits 
in history with a minor in sociology. In her 
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sophomore and junior years she was a dele- 
gate from Seton Hill to the intercollegiate 
conference on government in Harrisburg. 
In her senior year she was the college repre- 
sentative to the National Student Associa- 
tion. Kathryn is a graduate of Greensburg 
High School. Her-parents are Mr. and Mrs. 
Anthony J. Petrosky, of Slickville. 

Kay Rubright will receive the bachelor of 
music degree. She did her student teach- 
ing in the Hempfield Area High School and is 
certified to teach public school music. She 
has accepted a position for next year teach- 
ing music in the Monroeville-Pitcairn Joint 
Schools. Kay is a member of Sigma Alpha 
Iota, national music honors fraternity, and 
was successively treasurer and vice president 
of the pus chapter. Through 4 years she 
was a member of the music club and of the 
glee club. In her senior year she was repre- 
sentative from her class to the superior 
court of the College Government Associa- 
tion. Kay is a graduate of Franklin Area 
Joint High School. Her parents are Mr. 
and Mrs. Archie Rubright, of Murrysville 
RD 1. 

Dolores Sofranko majored in mathematics 
and minored in chemistry. She will receive 
a bachelor of arts degree. She did her stu- 
dent teaching in the Greensburg High 
School and hopes to teach next year. Do- 
lores was an active member of the mathe- 
matics club and of Der Weirmarkreis (the 
German club). . She is a graduate of Ram- 
say High School. Her parents are Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrew F. Sofranko, of 143 Quarry 
Street, Mt. Pleasant. 





The Famed 28th Division, Pennsylvania 
National Guard, Lost Its Identity as an 
Infantry Unit on June 1,.1959, and Is 
Now Known as a Pentomic Division 
Due to Reorganization of the 212- 
Year-Old Pennsylvania National Guard 
in Meeting With Military Demands of 
the Atomic Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, for 
over 80 years the 28th Division; Penn- 
sylvania National Guard, has occupied 
a place of prominence in the military 
life of the great Keystone State and of 
the Nation. 

Bowing to the demands of the atomic 
age, the recent reorganization of the 
Pennsylvania National Guard is the most 
drastic in its 212-year-old history. The 
famous 28th Division on June 1, 1959, 
completed its reorganization along pen- 
tomic lines, giving a new face to an in- 
fantry division whose record of loyalty, 
bravery, and patriotic heroism has never 
been excelled. 

For over three-quarters of a century 
Pennsylvanians have been thrilled..by 
the military exploits of its own 28th Di- 
vision, Pennsylvania National Guard, 
which earned the distinction of being 
one of the finest infantry units in the 
history of the U.S. Army. 

It is understandable that there is a 
nostalgic note in witnessing the changes 
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from an infantry to a pentomic division 
of a unit which has meant so much in 
the military annals of the Nation and 
that a spirit of reluctance is evident in 
the effort to become accustomed to the 
reorganization affecting especially the 
infantry element of the old 28th Division. 

Nevertheless, it is recognized that the 
reorganization which brought about the 
change in the capabilities of the 28th 
Division is the result of many years of 
experimentation and was deemed~-im- 
perative in meeting the demands of the 
atomic age. 

The famed 28th Division now pen- 
tomic—so-called because of the five 
battle groups that will make up the 
infantry element of the 28th Division— 
takes its place in the new training pro- 
gram already in effect in many regular 
Army units and which is designed to 
provide effective operations in keeping 
with the methods of atomic warfare. 

As a mark of respect and in gratitude 
for the glorious record of the 28th Divi- 
sion, Pennsylvania National Guard, I 
subscribe wholeheartedly to the senti- 
ments expressed in the fine editorial 
which appeared in the June 1 issue of 
the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror. It is a fitting 
salute and a well-deserved tribute to 
one of the Nation’s finest military divi- 
sions and discloses the history and ac- 
tivities of its units for the past 80 years 
in my home town of Altoona and Blair 
County where Company G, 110th In- 
fantry, has been the backbone of the 
infantry elements of the 28th Division, 
‘Pennsylvania National Guard. We are 
going to miss the doughboy with his 
rifle as well as the infantry emblem that 
has identified the infantry branch of 
our Armed Forces. 

The editorial follows: 

Our 28TH PASSES 

Taps was sounded in honor of the heroic 
dead of all wars in all cemeteries in the 
country on Memorial Day and taps likewise 
was sounded for the oldest division in the 
Armed Forces of the United States, the 28th 
Division, Pennsylvania National Guard. 

After a notable career, spanning 80 years, 
the 28th Division of the National Guard of 
Pennsylvania passed out of existence with 
the ceremonies of Memorial Day officially 
representing “taps,” for on June 1 a transi- 
tion becorhe effective. It is now the Pen- 
tomic Division, a complete modernization in 
keeping with the atomic era. 

In Altoona, Company G, 110th Infantry, 
was long the representative company in the 
28th Division and the “Fighting 10th,” as the 
organization has long been known, has a 
most extraordinary history of action. 

On Memorial Day, Company G fired the 
last volleys at the gravesides in Altoona 
cemeteries. Today this same company is 
Troop C. 

No longer will the unit wear the blue and 
the crossed rifies denoting the infantry 
branch of the armed services. 

Today's Pentomic Division is a more fiex- 
ible structure to meet modern war strategy. 
It’s actually a five-part division, rather than 
the square division that had existed since 
1 namely, one of four regiments. The 

y 28th had a strength of 17,460. The new 
units comprise 13,748 men and all units will 
be different in duties and in classification. 

For instance, there are antiaircraft artil- 
lery designations, armored cavalry, trans- 
portation battalions, tactical carriers, engi- 

sneering battery, heavy construction, military 
police, tank battalion, and the five battalion 
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groups will be highly mobile, flexible with 
terrific firepower, capable of operating over 
@ wider area in offensive and defensive ac- 
tion. 

All unite of the 28th Division were auto- 
matically transferred over the weekend in- 
to the new division, no change in command 
being necessary. 

The old 28th Division is historically fa- 
mous and it is designated by its Red Key- 
stone. “We met them all” is the motto of 
the division. Prior to 1878 it was a colonial 
organization. Histories, however, date from 
the reorganization of 1878. It was training 
ground of Gen. George C. Marshall back in 
1906 when he held a commission in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Locally, the history of the 28th deals with 
the 110th Infantry and Company G. In 
1879 Company C, of Hollidaysburg, the 5th 
Regiment was the forerunner of Company G 
of Altoona, this designation being\ effective 
January 1, 1910. Frequent reorganizations 
have been made. 

Altoona also has been the home of the 
28th Division Band; Regimental Headquar- 
ters Company, 110th Infantry; 2d Battalion 
Headquarters Company; Company A, 125th 
Mounted Engineers; Troop C, 104th Cavalry, 
later redesignated Battery B, 200th Field 
Artillery; 28th Quartermaster Company, and 
others. Two armories have housed the units, 
with still another in the course of comple- 
tion. 

So today it is goodby to a grand old or- 
ganization and the familiar Red Keystone as 
the 28th Division becomes the Pentomic 
Division. Altoona units continue in serv- 
ice and they'll most certainly achieve high 
honors in the new grouping, adding to their 
many laurels of the past. 





Clarifying Congressional Intent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


cg OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. QUIE.. Mr. Speaker, an editorial 
which recently appeared in the Fari- 
bault Daily News, Faribault, Minn., dis- 
cusses the need for passage of H.R. 3. 
I am very happy that this important 
newspaper in the First Congressional 
District has taken a stand favorable to 
this legislation—and, under the unani- 
mous consent of my colleagues, I in- 
clude the editorial in the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp because it states very well the 
case for this bill: 

Sreps TOWARD CLARITY 

One of. the burdens the Supreme Court 
must bear is trying to figure out what Con- 
gress means when it passes laws. Sometimes 
this must be done after the Congréss that 
passed the law is dispersed—some dead, 
some retired, some defeated. 

Now Congress is considering a new law— 
S. 3 in the Senate and H.R. 3 in the House— 
which would clear up one of the court’s 
most vexing problems in this regard. The 
identical bills would make it plain whether 

did or did not intend to keep State 
law from operating after the national law 
on a subject went into effect. 

The absence of such a law has led to many 
injustices, One example is that the Su- 
preme Court has held that Federal labor 
laws prevent State labor lays from operating. 
As the Federal ery can’t handle all 
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cases, many employees, unions and em- 
ployers have found that neither Federal or 
State law remedies were available to them. 

And the absence of such a law has taken all 
State and local law enforcement Officials out 
of the fight on subversion, since the Court 
has ruled that Congress intended that the 
Smith Act should pre-empt the field of sub- 
version. 

Of course, Representative Howarp SMITH, 
of Virginia, who wrote the Smith Act, says 
Congress had no such intention. As the 
author of the act, he is in the best position 
to know. But there was nothing in the bill 
to tell the Supreme Court that Congress 
meant to leave the States free to fight sub- 
version. And it isn’t customary for the 
Court to canvass Congressmen and ask them 
to explain their intentions. 

The “3” bills would clear up what has 
become something of a mess. They would 
not curtail the power of the court, but 
merely make the Court’s job easier. The 
Constitution requires it to interpret the law, 
and as things now stand the puzzled justices 
often split 5 to 4 or 6 to 3 on what Con- 
gress’ intentions really were. 

The new bills would make such head- 
scratching unnecessary. Congress would 
merely write into the bill that the new law 
pre-empts State law, if that’s what they 
mean, If Congress did not write in such pre- 
emption, the Court could only conclude that 
Congress meant to do no such thing, 





Cleveland’s Great Rain of 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer of June 3 has 
written eloquently of what happens to a 
city when nature goes on a-rampage and 
the noble heights men rise to in meet- 
ing such emergencies. 

We had dramatic evidence of this in 
Cleveland just this week when a flash 
flood wreaked havoc in our streets. 


Besides the heroic work of the Red 
Cross, civil defense, Lakeside Hospital 
and other civic orgenizations, the names 
of High Wells, a police reporter of the 
Cleveland News, Arnie Lande, Western 
Reserve University medical student, Jim 
Dallas, Ray Klopetek, Bill Shok, and 
many others, will long remain in the 
memory of Clevelanders for their per- 
sonal bravery. ‘ 


Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include with my remarks a copy of 
coo Plain Dealer editorial above referred 

0: 


{From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, June 3, 
1959] 


THE GREAT RAIN oF 1959 


The great rain of June 1, 1959, probably 
never will be forgotten in this area, and it 
will require weeks of work to clean up the 
ravages of the flood. When nature goes on a 
rampage, whether of wind, water or snow 
and ice, man is powerless. 

But when nature goes wild it seems to 
bring out the best in man, who, instead of 
cowering fearfully, rises to noble heights. 
Monday's storm is a typical example of the 
way in which adversity produces heroism and 
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danger begets heroes. And it is reason for 
prayerful rejoicing that although damage 
is in millions, not a soul was lost. 

This was due, in large measure, to the 
heroic work of a number of Case and Reserve 
students who swam through a strong current 
of water to reach two buses, and to pull the. 
dazed occupants to Safety. It was a far cry 
from the popular conception of college boys 
who are often pictured as self-centered, irre- 
sponsible, concerned primarily with automo- 
biles, panty raids, and stuffing telephone 
booths. The men of Case and Reserve were 
magnificent. 

Typical of the selflessness of those who 
braved danger to help people in trouble was 
the remark made by a Forest City Publishing 
Co. employee, Hugh Wells, a police reporter 
on our sister paper, the Cleveland News, who 
was sent out to help cover the flash flood. 

“Hell, I can swim,” said Wells, when he 
saw a CTS bus being swept down Liberty 
Row. “What am I doing on shore?” Where- 
upon Wells, who swam competitively in col- 
lege, stripped down to the irreducible mini- 
mum, churned through.the deep, swift, dirty 
water, and (according to others who saw him 
do it) helped rescue the 30 people who were 
trapped in two buses. Naturally, we’re proud 
of him, ~ 

And such names as Arnie Lande, W.R.U. 
medical student, and Jim Dallas and Ray 
Klopetek and Bill Schok—and others—will be 
remembered for a long time. 

Everyone helped. The Civil Defense Or- 
ganization rescued 30 people in its new duck 
vehicle, as well as providing 130 auxiliary po- 
licemen, The Red Cross performed nobly, as 
usual, getting its teams into operation quick- 
ly, thus relieving policemen and firemen for 
other duty; working through the night to re- 
locate families and putting marooned persons 
into hotels until they could be taken home. 
Canteens were set up in several places. 

Lakeside Hospital did yeoman duty, re- 
ceiving, cleaning, warming and feeding vic- 
tims of the flood. Three companies of the 
107th Armored Cavalry, Ohio National Guard, 
were called into action, together with all 
available vehicles. The Salvation Army was 
on.the job, as it always is. City health in- 
spectors began searching for and condemning 
flood-contaminated food. 

When daylight broke yesterday morning, 
muck was deep all over University Circle, 
but 300 city workmen and rubbish pickup 
trucks were busy starting the cleanup opera- 
tion. But there was no muck in the story 
of how Cleveland responded to a grave emer- 
gency. For this was a shining story of brains 
and courage and unselfishness, worthy of a 
great American city which reacted in the 
typical American way. 





The Realm of the Spirit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY, COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
long been a matter of distress to all 
Americans that we spend and spend for 
schools and still fail to keep up with our 
educational needs. I submit that the 
reason for our distress is that we fail to 
comprehend the scope of the problem and 
invest piecemeal in the hope that a little 
money from time to time will keep us out 
of trouble. 
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The truth of the matter, as Prof. Fred- 
érick Mayer; of éhe University of Red- 
lands in California, points out in the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Saturday Re- 
view, is that in every period of history 
education has to be reevaluated and re- 
examined, and that we must approach 
our school problems on this level. “If 
this is not done,” he says, “a culture lag 
results and the schoolroom becomes only 
a minor footnote to life with teachers 
having little impact on the main events 
of our time.” 

Under permission to extend remarks in 
the Recorp, I submit this editorial for the 
attention of my colleagues: 

Tue REALM OF THE SPIRIT 


(Eprror’s NoTrE.—The following guest edi- 
torial was written by Frederick Mayer, pro- 
dessor of philosophy at the University of 
Redlands, Calif.) 

The story of education is the story of man- 
kind. It is the saga of wisdom and folly, 
achievement and regression, creativity and 
lethargy, enlightenment and superstition. 
The aims of education represent the bases of 
social advancement. In every generation 
great educators, like Socrates; Epicurus, Co- 
menius, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and James, have 
been in the vanguard of humanitarian causes 
and have made progress possible in man’s 
relationship to himself and to society. 

What should be the goals of education in 
our time? What should be its objectives? 
What should be its methods? These are 
significant questions, not merely for teach- 
ers and school administrators, but also for 
scientists, artists, statesmen—indeed, for all 
reflective human beings. 

In every period, education has to be re- 
evaluated and reexamined.- If this is not 
done, a culture lag results and the school- 
room becomes only a minor footnote to life 
with teachers having little impact on the 
main events of our time. Thus, in the 14th 
and 15th centuries, medieval scholars were 
still debating about minor points of theology, 
while the world outside was rapidly chang- 
ing and while a new science was being devel- 
oped that would make their debates obsolete. 
When Locke was attending Oxford in the 
17th century, scholastic methods were still 
being used while he yearned for a stress 
upon biological science. Too often in his- 
tory, education has been isolated from the 
main currents of civilization. This has re- 
sulted in lacks of vitality and relevance of 
the educative process. Bergson, in his nota- 
ble work, “Creative Evolution,” shows how 
change governs all aspects of human exist- 
ence. Every moment presents us with a new 
challenge. We are never the same and our 
abiding identity is only a postulate of ex- 
perience. Social. change, especially today, 
is even more rapid. To ignore it and to say 
it has no meaning for education, is to invite 
disaster for mankind. 

In no field is change as rapid and breath- 
taking as it is in science. Indeed, more 
progress has been made in this field since 
the start of the 20th century than for the 
last 5,000 years. But scientists today are 
concerned about the direction of their in- 


‘ventions. Will they be used for destructive 


purposes? Will they contribute to the dev- 
astation of mankind? Will they create a 
new Leviathan that may make civilization 
more complex and more neurotic? Thus, 
scientists at conferences and through 
journals and books have been urgent and 
emphatic in their pleas for an educational 
system that shows the relationship between 


science and humanities, for they realize to- 


day that political issues have an immediate 
er on their own researches and discover- 
es, 
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Artists in our society “frequently feel a~ 
sense of alienation. They maintain that our 
taste is appalling and that, like the Romans, 
we terid to be exhibitionists and underrate 
creativity when it has no direct utilitarian 
consequences. A poet in our civilization 
ranks below the businessman, and there is 
& suspicion that anyone who is really con- 
cerned about art tends to be Bohemian. A 
classic voice of this viewpoint was Babbitt, 
in Lewis's great book, who admired success- 
ful artists because they made a great deal 
of money, but who had contempt for the 
dedicated artist who might live tn an attic 
and who did not care for financial success. 

It might be pointed out that we have today 
more courses in poetry, painting, and sculp- 
ture, more interest in dramatics, more em- 
phasis on musical appreciation, more sup- 
port of symphonies, more buyers of classical 
records than at any time in our history. 
This is true; but a real passion for art, as we 
find for example in the Renaissance, is lack- 
ing. Los ‘Angeles and New York are not like 
Florence in the 16th century, which regarded 
the painters, sculptors, and architects as its 
foremost citizens. To create such a spirit a 
new type of education is needed. 

But we must remember that universal edu. 
cation has not been achieved. Even in this 
Nation there are million of illiterates. What 
is worse, there are millions living in a twi- 
light zone of semiliteracy. 

Moreover, our investment in education has 
been minor compared with our investment in 
war. Walter Lippmann tells us that unless 
we make a more concentrated investment in 
our schools, we may experience a spiritual 
Pearl Harbor. We all know that we spend 
more on amusement than on education. 

The main problem of educattion is not 
intellectual; it is the problem of human 
existence. How should we live? How should 
we look upon society? How should we act? 
What should be our aspirations? What is 
to be our vacation? These are the perennial 
problems of education, which fails unless it 
is applied to the realm of actuality and un- 
less it creates lasting changes in man’s be- 
havior. 

Real education, then, belongs to the fu- 
ture; most of our education is a form of 
tribal conditioning, a pilgrimage in routine 
and premature adjustment. When educa- 
tion becomes a journey in interior aware- 
ness, when it stirs our inner most feelings 
and loyalties, when it awakens us from the 
slumber of lethargy, when it brings indi- 
viduals together through understanding and 
compassion, it becomes our foremost hope for 
lasting greatness. 

In “Brothers Karamazov” we read: “Every~ 
one is really responsible to all men for all 
and everything.” This ideal should be the 
motto for the educated man of our time 
who can find himself only by transcending 
a feeling of futility and only by seeing the 
bonds which unite him to his neighbor and 
to the universe. 

FREDERICK MAYER, 





Poison in Your Water—No. 104 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


. OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission grarited I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the Recorp an ar- 
ticle appearing in the Long Island, N.Y. 
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Star-Journal of May 1, 1959, entitled 
“Swamp Pollution Peril Feared.” 
Swamp PoLLurion Peri FEARED 


Whitestone residents today are investi- 
gating the deplorable condition ‘of the 
meadows between Flushing and College 
Point. 

The Whitestone Civic Association said the 
swampy land east of the College Point cause- 
way is becoming more and more polluted and 
that something should be done to rectify the 
situation before a major health problem 
develops. 

The group has assigned its pollution 
watchdog committee to study the area in 
cooperation with College Point civic workers, 
said William Schwalm, association secretary. 

A. flooding problem started before when 
Mill Creek—a natural drain from the marsh- 
lands to Flushing Bay—became clogged and 
the excess water couldn't flow out of the area. 

Borough Hall, the health department, the 
real estate department and the Triborough 
Bridge and Tunnel Authority are also study- 
ing the complaints. 

The Whitestone residents are also looking 
into a pollution problem in their own com- 
munity—and this one is nothing new to 
them. 

Although the association owns its own 
beach at the foot of 148th street it hasn't 
been able to use it for years because the 
waters off Whitestone have failed health 
department safe-swimming tests. 

Schwalm said the group is now waiting 
for a report on this year’s test although it 
doesn’t have high hopes of much change. 

He declared the sad thing about the swim- 
ming ban is that the water is often perfectly 
clear but health authorities have no means 
of making exceptions for these times. 

During low tide or after heavy rains, which 
reportedly cause an overflow of sewage into 
the East River, the water there is “at its 
polluted worst.” 

“But in dry weather at high tide, the wa- 
ter would pass even the most rigid inspec- 
tion,” said Schwalm. The civic workers 
make their own pollution checks from time 
to time, 





Hon. John Edgar Murdock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, although 
many years have passed since I’ve had 
the pleasure of visiting with a distin- 
guished citizen of my district, the Hon- 
orable John Edgar Murdock, chief judge 
of the U.S. Tax Court, it gives me great 
pleasure to note his reappointment for 
the third consecutive time as chief judge 
of the court. - 

A brief summary of Judge Murdock’s 
background follows: 

Murdock, John Edgar: Judge, the Tax 
Court of the United States; born at Greens- 
burg, Pa., July 11, 1894; son of Henry H; and 
Mary Martha (Machesney) Murdock; Litt. 
B; Princeton, 1916; LL.B., cum laude, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, 1921; married Sarah 
Lynch, September 24, 1923; children: John 
Edgar, Sarah Martha, Elizabeth. Admitted 
to Pennsylvania Bar, 1920; Second Assistant 
District Attorney, Westmoreland County, Pa., 
1922-25, First assistant 1925-26; appointed 
member U.S. Board of Tax Appeals (now the 
Tax Court of the United States) for terms 
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1926, 32-68, elected chairman (title changed 
to presiding judge, 1942) for term 1941-43; 
reelected presiding judge for term 1944-45; 
elected chief judge, terms 1955-57. President 
of the Children’s Hospital, Washington. First 
Lt., infantry, U.S. Army, 1917, captain, 1918; 
with AEF., 1918-19. Awarded silver star 
citation, Member American Bar Association, 
Order of Coif, Republican, Presbyterian. 
Clubs: Princeton (Wash); Chevy Chase; 
Rolling Rock. Home: 2940 Foxhill Road; 
Office the Tax Court of the United States, 
Internal Revenue Building, Washington, D.C. 


Mr. Speaker, my gratitude, admira- 
tion, and best wishes are relayed to Chief 
Judge Murdock. 





Tribute to Pierre Harnois: Dedicated 
Police Officer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, we, in 
Maine, continue to mourn deeply, the 
death of Pierre Harnois, the courageous 
Westbrook police chief who gave his life 
in the line of duty. “Pete” Harnois was 
a dedicated police officer, who saw his 
duty and did it without fear of the con- 
sequences. 

One cannot help but reflect on what 
Pete Harnois would have accomplished 
if he had been able to live a fulllife. A 
standout athlete in high school and col- 
lege, a diligent FBI agent, and a police 
chief of one of the largest communities 
in Maine at the age of 31, it is not dif- 
ficult to envision the heights to which 
Pete would have risen. 

Chief Harnois’ devotion to duty is 
highly symbolic of the spirit of dedica- 
tion possessed by law enforcement offi- 
cers who continually guard our country, 
our lives, and our-property. Americans 
tend to be overly critical of law enforce- 
ment officials. We are too prone to look 
for faults, not for the many ways in 
which police officers give so much of 
themselves in order to protect the public 
welfare. It takes the death of a dedi- 
cated officer like Pete Harnois to jar us 
our of our complacency, realizing the 
tremendous sacrifices that these public 
servants oftentimes are required to pay. 

Mere words, Mr. Speaker, are inade- 
quate to express society’s debt to men of 
the caliber of Pierre Harnois. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include an ar- 
ticle from the Boston Daily Globe of 
May 24, outlining the highlights of Pete’s 
career and the ordeal in which his life 
was ended: 

(By James H. Hammond) 

PORTLAND, MAINE.—Tacked over the front 
doorbell of a small wooden frame house at 
101 Woodford Street, is a sign advising 
callers to, “Please use the rear door.” 

The sign was placed there May 14, a few 
hours after Pierre Harnois, 31, Westbrook's 
police chief, had been killed in a battle with 
a berserk Limerick furniture manufacturer. 
It is still there tonight, and probably will 
be for some time. 
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The notice insures privacy for Pierre’s 
mother, Evangeline, who collapsed on the 
kitchen floor when she heard of her son’s 
death. 

Now, just a mother with her memories— 
many trophies attesting Pierre’s ability as 
an athlete are nearby—Evangeline Harnois 
is under the care of doctors and her two 
married daughters, Mrs. Melvin Deroche and 
Mrs. John Taliento, both of Portland, who 
are former nurses. 

Arthur Harnois, the father, greets callers 
at the rear door, and escorts them to the 
kitchen in the ell which he built himself 
as his family of six—five girls and one boy, 
Pierre—outgrew the house. 

“I turned the radio just in time to hear 
‘Chief Pierre Harnois of Westbrook is 
dead’.” " 

“My wife was standing beside me. She 
fell to the floor.” 

“She is still in shock.” 

Yvonne, a first year graduate student at 
the Boston College School of Social Work, 
slipped into the room through a door lead- 
ing from the front of the house, and sat be- 
side her father with a large scrapbook, filled 
with clippings. 

“Pierre was a home boy,” said his father. 


Even in his high school days he wanted. 


to be a law enforcement officer. 

Yvonne interrupted with a burst of pride 
to say: 

“You know Pierre was the first four-letter 
man at Cheverus High. Would you care 
to see this scrapbook? I’ve kept clippings 
on him.” 

The news items, for the most part, are 
devoted to Pierre’s short tenure of 15 
months as police chief of nearby Westbrook. 

The clippings tell how he inaugurated a 
program of strict law enforcement; park- 
ing bans, speeding drivers. They also re- 
late that he was a tireless worker on the 
community level, speaking at Kiwanis meet- 
ings, other luncheons, or refereeing a 
basketball game. 

Arthur traced his son’s army career and 
higher education at Westbrook Junior Col- 
lege and Miami University. 

“He came home from Miami and said that 
he wanted to go into the FBI. 

“He was in the FBI for 2 years. One day 
a letter to his mother came from him in 
California. : 

“He wanted to know if his room ‘was still 
here. She said, ‘Yes.’ : 


“So he resigned and came home.” 

Arthur paused. The stillness of the room 
was broken only by the noise of an old- 
fashioned pendulum clock ticking away the 
lateness of the hour. 

“Pierre had several jobs after coming 
home, but he was not happy. 

“One day he saw a notification in the 
Paper about an examination for the job as 
police chief of Westbrook. He topped the 
list and won the position. 

“He’d been doing a remarkable job, too,” 
the father added modestly. 

Members of the Westbrook Police Depart- 
ment similarly praised their chief. 

“Pierre was well liked,” said Sgt. Philip 
Hansen, the officer on night duty at the 
Westbrook police station. 

“He had a sense of humor. He always 
was 5 years ahead of you when he talked. 

“Hansen revealed that while Harnois was 
strict, he was a great guy with the children 
in the city. 

“The kids used to flock in here and he’d 
pass out money to them. I know, for my 
girl was one of them. 

“When the Girl Scouts had their cookie 
sale, he loaded up with them. 

“I'll bet he lived off them for a month. 


I thought he was going to turn into a cookie 
before he got through.” 
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Another officer broke in to add: 

“He’d never ask you to do anything he 
would not do himself. 

“If there was a raid his was the first shoul- 
der to hit the door.” 

It was this attitude of civic responsibility 
that led to Pierre’s death. 

On May 14, he and Sergeant Hansen had 
left the station when a call came in that 
a Maine State trooper was pinried down in 
Limerick, 30 miles away. 

“Do you have a tear gas-shotgun?” was 
the query. The officer on duty notified 
Pierre. 

He could have sent the gun by police 
cruiser. 

But he didn’t. True to the code of being 
a leader, he and Hansen roared off to help, 
with the tear-gas gun and shells. 

On arrival at the scene, he found the 
battle in progress. 

Trooper Willard Parker and Game Warden 
Charles Corcoran, both of Limerick, were 
pinned down by the deadly accuracy of the 
fire of Gordon G. Hamlin. 

Previously, Hamlin killed nis wife with 
two shotgun blasts as she fled across the 
street to the home of a neighbor, Mrs. Jessie 
Mitchell. 

He then blasted at Parker from inside the 
‘house as the trooper tried to talk through 
the front door. 

Parker had fied slightly wounded and 


took refuge behind a big tree. 


Corcoran was pinned down in an attempt 
to call for help through Parker's radio. 

Most of the nearby residents had taken 
shelter as additional troopers, and other 
armed law enforcement officers converged. 

Diagonally across the road at No. 3 Central 
Avenue, was Doris Mongeau, 16, recovering 
from. an operation to correct a curvature 
of the spine. 

Doris was in a bed, her body in a cast 
from her neck to her hips. She had been 
studying to keep up with the other members” 
of freshman class at Limerick High. 

The sound of the shot startled her. Her 
father came into the living room and pulled 
the bed out from the living room wall so 
that Doris could peer through the venetian 
blinds. 

Doris saw Parker walk up to the door and 
reel back under the blasts of Hamlin’s 
shotgun. 

She was propped up on one elbow and had 
a commanding view of the entire scene. 

As additional officers arrived, the battle 
intensified. 

Doris didn’t know Pierre. She merely 
knew him as the man in a blue uniform. 
Later she learned his identity. 

“I saw the officer (Pierre) run across the 
street. 

“He leaped up and raised the gun in his 
arms to shoot through a first floor window. 

“I heard a gun go off and the officer fell 
back to the ground where he moved for a 
moment.” Pa 

Doris didn’t see the finish of the 5-hour 
battle. , 

She began to cry. Her father and mother 
lifted the mattress from the bed of the 
living room turned bedroom and carried 
the girl to the kitchen in the rear-of the 
house. . 

She still finds it difficult to resume her 
studies at home. Until now with the aid 
of special instructions she had kept up with 
the rest of her class. 

Doris’ mind isn’t the only one to carry 
the harrowing moments of the battle in 
this quiet Maine community. Many other 
residents won't forget. 

The fight took place a short distance away 
from the foot of Break Neck Hill. 

But the area won’t be known because of 
the steep downgrade after this. 
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The “Little Guy” Gets Soaked 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the current issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post which has a bearing on 
what this Congress is doing to the small 
taxpayer: 

It’s THE “LITTLE PEOPLE” WHO Pay THE TAXES 
(By L. Robert Driver) 


It is a strange American political phe- 
nomenon that, although most of the vocal 
protest against more Government spending 
and higher taxes comes from the well-to-do, 
it is actually the small- and middle-income 
people who pay the taxes. This is true sim- 
ply because there are so many more people 
with low incomes. Even if we raised the 
income tax to 100 percent on all taxable 
incomes—that is, income, after exemptions 
and deductions,over $6,000 a year—the extra 
revenue would not pay the annual interest on 
the Federal debt, much less take care of the 
new demands of the spenders. 

We are now facing a Presidential budget 
for the year ending June 30, 1960, of $77 bil- 
lion and tax receipts estimated at $77,100 
million, indicating a surplus of $100 million 
provided gasoline taxes are increased and 
other tax rates remain the same. These tax 
receipts are probably overestimated, and we 
face the likelihood of another deficit. The 
deficit for the year ending June 30, 1959, is 
now estimated at $13 billion. Regardless of 
this, many Members of Congress are saying 
that the proposed expenditure of $77 billion 
is too little in view of “human needs.” 

The same politicians who tell us that we 
should spend more for defense—and they 
could be right—also insist on more money 
for public power and handouts. Going into 
debt for national defense can be compared 
to a family’s borrowing money to pay doc- 
tors’ bills, but no prudent family would go 
further into debt to build a swimming pool 
in the back yard with more medical bills 
to be expected. : 

Not only does the “little fellow” pay the 
bulk of direct taxes, but as the Federal debt 
continues to mount he faces the prospect 
of paying an even crueler tax through the 
medium of inflation. 

If we increase our expenditures, we must 
increase Our taxes. The burden will fall 
on the lower income people—because the 
wealthy could not pay a substantial part of 
our taxes even if we took all of their income. 
About 53 precent of our Federal taxes are 
derived from the personal-income tax, but 
73 percent of the revenue from the Federal 
income tax comes from people with annual 
taxable incomes of $4,000 or less. The reve- 
nues from taxable incomes in excess of 
$4,000 is only 14 percent of the total Fed- 
eral taxes received. 

At present, income tax rates are as high 
as 91 percent. The Tax Foundation has 
prepared a table showing that, with a maxi- 
mum tax of 70 percent, the revenue for the 
year 1955 would have been reduced by no 
more than $145 million. This is not enough 
to operate the Federal Government for 1 
day. But with a 70-percent tax on the 
highest income, an investor in American 
industry would find it more worthwhile to 
put his money into progressive American 
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industry. If this happened, the Treasury 
would soon get back the $145 million which 
it “lost” because of the lower rate. 

On the other hand, if the tax should be 
increased to 100 percent on taxable incomes 
above $26,000 it would increase the Govern- 
ment’s receipts by enough to pay about tf 
percent of the total Federal taxes proposed. 
Hardly enough gain to justify the liquida- 
tion of many of our most productive people. 

The idea of soaking the rich is good cam- 
paign material, but the figures show that 
the rich cannot help us much in paying off 


eour large debt and meeting the costs of 


government. Taxes have to be laid where 
the income is, and that means on the mid- 
dle-class and the lowest-income groups as 
well as the millions of people who pay no 
personal income tax. 

Federal income taxes from corporations 
represent 28 percent of the estimated Fed- 
eral taxes included in the $77,100 million for 
the next year, and excise and other Federal 
taxes 19 percent. The public has been led 
to believe that, since these taxes are paid 
by corporations, the rest of us need not 
worry about them. The simple fact is that 
these taxes are inevitably passed on by the 
corporations to the purchasers of their goods 
and services. A corporation which didn't 
include taxes in its cost structure would 
collapse. : 

It is a paradox that those who urge re- 
duction of Government expenditures, which 
would help the tax-ridden little fellow, are 
denounced as reactionaries, while the spend- 
ers, whose policies are leading to his ruin, 
are embraced as his friends. 





Some Interesting Figures on Free 
American Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, there is 
so much pessimism being voiced these 
days that it is particularly good to find 
an editorial in the Cleveland Press of 
June 3, commenting on the recuperative 
power of the free American economy, 
urging watchfulness in the matter of in- 
flation. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the editorial with these remarks: 

SomME INTERESTING FIGURES ON FREE 
AMERICAN ECONOMY 

Recalling political hysterics of a short 
while back, it is well to take a look at some 
current figures from the Commerce Depart- 
ment: 

Personal income in the United States 
soared to record sums in April—#$3,200 mil- 
lion above the month before. 

Most of the increase—$2,700 million—was 
in wages and salaries largely because jobs 
increased by more than a million. There 
were 65 million at work. 

Total personal income for 1958 was $354,-* 
400 million. The estimate for this year is 
$374 billion. At the present rate of increase, 
it will be considerably larger than that. 

These are hard-dollar increases since the 
cost. of living index has held stable now for 
nearly a year. 

The generally favorable trend has damp- 
ened political ardor for recession busting 
measures which would spend more billions, 
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just to get the money in circulation, and 
thus would cause more deficits and more 
inflation. 

Here is an example of the strong recupera- 
tive powers of the free American economy, 
when given a chance free of additional gov- 
ernment interference. 

A principal reason for thé upward trend 
in jobs and business is the relative stability 
of prices, inspiring new confidence in the 
future. 

The continuing fight against inflation is 
the thing to watch. Upon its success large- 
ly depends the prosperity of the country. 





The Terrible Thing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of years, Prince Edward County, 
Va., has been under the guns of the Fed- 
eral judiciary. The board of supervisors, 
which is the governing body in the 
county, made a most momentous deci- 
sion this week. This decision made 
headlines in many of the newspapers of 
the Nation. 

There appeared in the Richmond News 
Leader of Wednesday, June 3, 1959, an 
editorial that explains very cogently the 
background and the reasons for this de- 
cision. 

Due to the interest in the situation 
and in the hope that at least some of 
the people of the Nation will know the 
true facts, I desire to include as a part 
of my remarks this editorial entitled 
“The Terrible Thing.” The editorial is 
as follows: 

Tue TERRIBLE THING 

Clear across the country today, editorial 
writers and vocal politicians will select their 
very choicest adjectives, as a housewife picks 
the very ripest fruit, to fling at Prince Ed- 
ward County, Va. The schools of Prince 
Edward are national news, and.the county’s 
desision to close those schools is a national 
story. By nightfall, the barrage of abuse, 
insult, scorn, and stupidity will be well un- 
derway. 

Before the noise géts overwhelming, it 
may be useful to say a few things quietly. 

Yes, this is a terrible thing. If the coun- 
ty’s decision stands up (and we have in 
mind here only the uncertainties of Virginia 
law), it will mean the closing of three high 
schools and 18 elementary schools. For 
nearly 3,000 pupils—1,300 white children 
and almost 1,700 Negro children—it will 
mean a halt to public education. For 70 
Negro teachers and principals, it will mean a 
search for new positions. For the county’s 
white children and white teachers, the au- 
tumn will bring both the challenge and the 
hardship of a new private school operation. 

If any of our northern critics believe 
Prince Edward reached this melancholy de- 
cision in any mood of defiance or bigotry or 
race hatred, such critics are woefully mis- 
taken, There is not as much race hatred 
in the whole'of Prince Edward County as 
there is in one precinct of Philadelphia or 
Detroit. ‘The county is not defying any 
court. The county was ordered not to deny 
any child admission to a public school by 
reason of race, and the county will obey 
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that order to the letter. In September, no 
child will be denied admission to a public 
school for any reason. There will be no 
public schools. 

We would say to our uncomprehending 
brethren of the North that in the summer 
of 1959, in Prince Edward County, Va., there 
was nothing else the board of supervisors 
could have done but what the board did 
yesterday. The county had sought by every 
honorable means to avoid this step. White 
parents, whose children are numerically the 
minority group, taxed themselves heavily to 
build a new Negro high school in the hope 
that such an institution might satisfy legit- 
imate demands of Negro residents. The 
county was fully prepared to take other 
steps, at the elementary level to achieve a 
public school system that would honestly 
fulfill the needs of both races. 

But it swiftly became apparent, 8 years 
ago, that the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People was not in- 
terested in the education of Negro children 
in Prince. Edward’ County. The NAACP’s 
chief interest was not even in putting an 
end to segregation. The aim was compul- 
sory integration—the intimate race-mixing 
of white and colored children in the class- 
rooms, playgrounds, and buses of the 
county—and nothing less than this would 
suffice. 

Prince Edward County resisted this de- 
mand as best it could. The county won in 
the district court, won again in the fourth 
circuit court of appeals, and then lost (the 
whole country lost) in the historic decision 
of May 17, 1954. Five years of further litiga- 
tion followed, and for a time it appeared 
the county had won an extension to 1965. 
Then a few weeks ago, that wise and com- 
passionate decision by an able district judge, 
Sterling Hutcheson, was rudely overthrown 
by a new fourth circuit court that bears no 
discernible resemblance to the former great 
court of John Parker and Armistead Dobie. 
The court angrily ordered an immediate be- 
ginning of integration. This fall. And 
while Prince Edward County is devoted, as 
only a rural county can be, to the cause of 
public schools, the county is not willing to 
pay for public schools at any price. 

Perhaps the county could yet seek further 
delays in one more petition for appeal to the 
Supreme Court in Washington. In theory, 
perhaps this is what the county ought to do. 
But the people of Prince Edward have lived 
nearly 10 years in a state of suspense, ap- 
prehension and uncertainty; they have not 
the slightest reason to suppose that Earl 
Warren and his colleagues have learned any- 
thing in this time; they could expect only 
one more adverse decree. They are weary of 
litigation. The breaking point is at hand. 

This newspaper alines itself solidly behind 
the decision of Prince Edward. We hope, in 
the course of time, to see somne educational 
opportunities provided for all the children 
of the county. Meanwhile, we recommend to 
our readers, without reservation of any sort, 
the Prince Edward Educational Corp. We 
know the people at the head of this wholly 
private academic organization; they are good 
honest and upright people. Contributions 
or pledges may be addressed to the corpora- 
tion simply at Farmville. 

Let us say once more: Yes, the county’s 
decision is a terrible thing. At a time when 
education is so vitally necessary to Western 
civilization, the closing of even a one-room 
country school is a pity. Yet the county’s 
decision, made necessary by centuries of cus- 
tom and by the very pattern of the county’s 
life itself, is not nearly so terrible as the 
wicked and shameless act of the Supreme 
Court of the United States which led up to 
it. By abandoning every precept of consti- 
tutional construction, and arrogating power 
brutally to itself, the Court brought this 
tragedy about. The people of the county, 
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white and Negro alike, merit our sympathy. 
The Court merits only contempt. 

So the lights of public education blink out 
in Prince Edward County. The NAACP has 
won its lawsuit, and the Negroes have lost 
their schools. It is a victory for no one. It 
is tragedy for everyone. But the greatest 
tragedy of all is the tragedy least understood 
outside the South—the destruction by ju- 
dicial tyranny of the very safeguards once 
written into law to prevent such tragedies 
from coming to pass. 





The Spirit Lives On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
am enclosing herewith a wonderful éedi- 
torial by David Lawrence that appeared 
in a recent issue of the U.S. News & 
World Report. .I am sure Members of 
the Congress, as well as others who read 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, will be inter- 
ested in this splendid tribute to a great 
American: m 

The accolades have been bestowed and the 
eulogies have been spoken. The tasks per- 
formed by the departed have been delegated 
to an able successor. What cencerns us now 
is whether the eminent statesman who has 
been lost to the free world has left an 
enduring legacy. 

The fame of John Foster Dulles spread to 
the four corners of the earth because he was 
an indomitable fighter for a great cause. He 
was brave in life and braver still as, with a 
full awareness of his fate, he approached the 
brink of death. 

It is our duty now to examine carefully the 
legacy of moral principle which he be- 
queathed to us. For he strove indefatigably 
to spare the peoples of the world another big 
war. He was maligned as “inflexible’’ be- 
cause he would not compromise with evil. 
He was denounced as too “rigid” because he 
refused to bow to the deceptive wiles of an 
unscrupulous adversary. But he invariably 
tried every resource of argument and*every 
formula of honorable adjustment in order to 
achieve acceptance of a simple truth—that 
peoples must be free to work. out their own 
destiny and that military force must be re- 
nounced as the sole means of settling inter- 
national disputes. 

Mr. Dulles believed in personal diplomacy. 
He tried with all the earnestness and sincer- 
ity of spoken words to overcome face to face 
the handicaps of long-range communica- 
tion—the cumbersome language of instruc- 
tion to faraway ambassadors. 

In an age of air travel, the American Sec- 
retary felt it would take relatively little of his 
time to maintain personal contact with high 
Officials of other governments, and he didn’t 
worry about the critics who said he was away 
from Washington too much. On accepting 
the post, Mr. Dulles explained to President 
Eisenhower why he believed in frequent mis- 
sions overseas. He urged that he not be 
required to administer the details of his large 
department. As it turns out, a competent 
staff—from which the new Secretary of State 
was chosen—is still functioning today as it 
has in the past during the absences of Mr. 
Dulles. . 

But it is no criticism of the viewpoint 
which Mr. Dulles held to say that the multi- 
ple problems that he handled would appear 
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to be too much for any one man. It would 
have been better if there could have been 
established, inside the Department of State, 
@ council of five outstanding men to func- 
tion without administrative duties but con-- 
cerned primarily with the broad principles 
of foreign policy. Such a plan was outlined 
on this page on November 14, 1952. The 
problem deserves anew the careful attention 
of the Congress and the administration. 

The world is fortunate that Mr. Dulles 
was.able to carry the load so well. He could 
do so only because ‘he derived added vigor 
from his unswerving confidence in the right- 
ness of the principles he espoused. God 
gives inspired men extra strength to fight 
the battles of mankind. 

\The essence of the Dulles philosophy in 
foreign policy was that morality must tri- 
umph over unmorality, that a surrender to 
expediency can only lead to eventual dis- 
aster. He was ever mindful of how the 
paths of appeasement led to two world 
wars. He saw no merit in cringing before 
the enemy or in taking any steps that could 
be construed as weak or irresolute. He be- 
lieved that, to avoid war, it is necessary to 
risk war. On this he never deviated, though 
the cynics ridiculed his willingness to take 
risks as mere brinkmanship. 

Nor did Mr. Dulles ever allow material 
considerations to sway him. His hardest 
decision undoubtedly was his recommenda- 
tion that the United States publicly disap- 
prove of the British-French policy in the at- 
tempted seizure of Suez by force in 1956. 
For this, he has never been forgiven in cer- 
tain quarters in London and Paris where 
resentments still rankle. But the coura- 
geous application of a principle against 
friend and foe alike is a mark of true moral- 
ity itself. . 

To withhold diplomatic recognition, more- 
over, from the regime in Peiping required 
a heroic determination and an unflinching 
devotion to principle. Too many people 
have been ready to forgive Red China's ag- 
gression and accept criminal rulers into re+ 
spectable society, endowing them with a 
prestige they do not deserve. 

Are we who remain behind willing and 
ready to carry the banner that John Foster 
Dulles held aloft and, irrespective of po- 
litical party, put moral values above the 
passion for material gain and ephemeral 
comforts that so often present such alluring 
alternatives in dealing with world affairs? 
Or are we to forsake ideals because that is 
seemingly the easier way? 

The spirit of America has always been 
consecrated, on the battlefield and° else- 
where, to the attainment of unselfish ends— 
that liberty and freedom might be enshrined 
throughout the world. This was the spirit 
that Mr. Dulles breathed throughout his 
whole career. This is the spirit which will 
live gn because it was and is the spirit that 
from the birth of the Republic has guided 
the American people in war and in peace, 





Land Limitation Should Be Kept 
in Right Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, thefe has 
been a great deal of misinformation re- 
leased recemtly by certain groups over 
the application of the Federal 160-acre 
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limitation to lands proposed to be served 
by the joint Federal-State San Luis 


project in California. 


In this connection, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I com- 
mend to the attention of the Congress 
the following editorial from the Sacra- 
mento (Calif.) Bee of June 1, 1959: 


LAND LIMITATION SHOULD Bg Kept 
In RIGHT ORDER 


Those who have injected the 160-acre- 
limitation issue into the congressional de- 
bate over the San Luis project may be well 
meaning enough, but by their misdirected 
efforts they are jeopardizing the chances of 
getting this much-needed project under way. 

The question of applying an acreage limi- 
tation to the land to be served by the State’s 
portion of the San Luis project is completely 
extraneous to the matter before Congress, 
which is to authorize the part of the dam 
and reservoir to be built by the Federal 
Government. 

Lands irrigated by Federal water will be 
subject to the 160-acre limitation in Federal 
law, and nothmg in the proposed act would 
change that. It is for the State to deter- 
mine what it will do in its service area, and 
for the Federal Government to attempt to 
impose Federal policy on lands irrigated, with 
State water would be out of place and of 
dubious constitutionality. 

Assemblyman Edwin L. Z’berg, of Sacra- 
mento County, has introduced a resolution 
in the legislature calling for an interim 
study of acreage limitation and other policy 
matters in connection with the State’s water 
projects. 

This investigation most certainly should 
be made and it should be made_in time for 
legislative determination of these policies 
before the people are asked to vote on the 
huge State water bond issue. 

Those who are churning the air in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in respect to Federal legislation 
would be much better advised to exert these 
same efforts toward the adoption of the 
Z’berg resolution and in seeing that a full 
study is made of the issues at stake. 

Congressman B. F. Stsx, of Fresno County, 
author of the Federal San Luis legislation, 
rightly is concerned by the idle furor in 
Washington. It does not seem to matter 
one whit whether the congressional act says 
Federal reclamation laws shall or shall not 
apply to the State service area since such a 
provision likely would have no legal stand- 
ing whatsoever. 


It is never easy to get legislation for west- 
ern water projects through Congress and the 
meaningless tempest stirred up over the San 
Luis bill could be the straw to bring about 
its defeat, which would be ironic indeed. 

U.S. Senator Pavut Dovctas of Illinois, who 
recently appeared in the zealot’s role for 
the 160-acre limitation in the upper House, 
never has been an outstanding champion of 
western reclamation. And it is noteworthy 
that just a year ago Doveras himself spon- 
sored a bill to modify the 160-acre clause in 
reclamation law. 


. 





The American Legion’s Views on Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave tg extend my remarks I in- 
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clude the statement made this morning 

before the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 

fairs by the national commander of the 

American Legion, Mr. Preston J. Moore. 
The general subject of non-service- 

connected pensions has been under close 

and continuous study by the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs and various veteran 
organizations for the past several years. 

The American Legion has been most co- 

operative in working with the committee 

and viewing this entire problem in the 
proper prospective. 

I commend to the Members of . the 
House the statement which the com- 
mander made before the committee this 
morning: 

STATEMENT BY PRESTON J. Moore, NATIONAL 
COMMANDER, THE AMERICAN LEGION, BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
HovsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, CONCERNING 
THE OPERATION OF THE NON-SERVICE-CoN-~ 
NECTED VETERANS PENSION PROGRAM, Fri- 
DAY, JuNE 5, 1959 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, the 
American Legion appreciates the opportunity 
to appear before this committee to testify on 
the operation of the non-service-conneoted 
veterans pension program. 

For some time a number of persons have 
been studying the pension program in an ef- 
fort to recommend improvements where indi- 
cated. Certainly, this committee has shown 
a great interest In that objective, and I am 
happy that the American Legion has been 
able to cooperate in the study. I would like 
this morning to review briefly the nature of 
the pension program, and to discuss those 
areas in which change seems in order. 

The pension program is a needs program. 
It is not a retirement plan. 

Pension is made available by the Nation 
out of gratitude for service in time of war 
and is intended to be money which the bene- 
ficiary can accept without the slightest loss 
of self-respect. While it is a form of public 
welfare, it is not the same as a dole or char- 
ity. In fact, it is provided in an effort to 
keep war veterans from having to fall back 
on public or private charity. There is a dis- 
tinction because the pension flows from 
gratitude and not social necessity. 

It is interesting to note that when the dis- 
ability pension program was initiated in 1930 
the needs test was set at a level high enough 
to insure against anyone confusing the pen- 
sion with charity, or associating the receipt 
of pension with indigency. The Congress 
wanted to avoid anything which resembled 
the form or substance of a pauper’s oath. 

The concept of need for purposes of ordi- 
nary public assistance is such that the re- 
cipient is given support only up to the sub- 
sistence level. In addition, the measure- 
ment of need under the State-administered 
programs is such that it sometimes tends to 
offend and humiliate applicants. In some 
States the application of property liens and 
stringent net worth standards tends to 
further pauperize recipients of public 
assistance. 

Such a concept of need will not satisfy” 
the purpose of the war veterans pension 
program. 

While the Nation cannot provide full sup- 
port through the pension system, it wants 
its veterans to be able to live at a level 
beyond the constant shadow of want—to be 
able to enjoy their remaining years in com- 
fort and dignity and not merely exist on 
a “bare bones” standard. 

The American Legion has had experience 
with those in need. We have been helping 
such persons since our organization was 
founded. It is in fact our mission and our 
reason for being. We do not have the re- 
sources of scientific investigation possessed 
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by the Government, but our position on this 
subject has been established by the barome- 
ter of public opinion, and our mandates re- 
fiect that public opinion. As a result our 
requests have shown a sensitivity and a 
sympathy and a high degree of humanitar- 
janism which we sometimes find lacking to 
a conspicuous degree in statistical data 
presented. 

We must bear in mind that when we are 
considering the disability pension program 
we are discussing men who are permanently 
and totally disabled and who are in finan- 
cial need. As a matter of fact many of these 
have service-connected disabilities but elect 
to receive pension because it exceeds their 
compensation award. 

And now I would like to discuss some of 
the areas in the pension program that have 
received attention recently. It has been 
pointed out that the flat income limitation 
is imperfect because it imposes an “all or 
nothing at all” concept, and because it fails 
to provide those in the greatest need with 
adequate pension. ,The American Legion 
ees merit in this observation and sub- 
scribes to a graduated scale, provided ade- 
quate payments are authorized, I feel that 
the following tables indicate rates which 
would provide adequate pension for all, and 
will give substantial increases to those most 
in need, the great bulk of our pensioners. 


Veteran: 


Single: 
0 OE BOs cseenie rons anccutenecey $90 
OGD We Pte nee nn cece en ne 75 
$1,200 to $1,800__.----- annie taeshpeaniieaiie 50 
Married: 
Ae G- S R ndmm ends cheek onpan 90 
SL OD MB OO wen ce ncn cud scouge 75 
See G0 waned... .ciccscconnmene 50 


Add $70 for aid and attendance allowance. 
Widow: 


RIN 2 castes iin annreal $60 

ee Se capac awopundipabihe 50 

De Ot CRO, a ncnsncscoudeawecand 30 
Widow with one child: 

gg) I At ae 75 

SE ST RD as a «n iencs ei meiinedintaiog minds 60 

NS I os cian ds nadsinpamee tpt ueinin avg pgheaitn 40 


Add $12 for each additional child. 
Children alone: 


$0 to $1,800: 
rn tae, on cna: ones ulin ee itinilign diasuande $35 
a ae celia lee nee Mel 47 
EE SR a ESIC IES Als 59 


Add $12 for each additionai child. 

The pension awards were last adjusted 
in 1954. There has been a 12 percent in- 
crease in the cost-of-living index since that 
year (110.3 to 123.8). The rates selected 
must at least compensate for that rise in 
the cost of living. 

It has been said that existing pension leg- 
islation is deficit in that it does not authorize 
the Veterans’ Administration to count all 
moneys the veteran may have available. I 
feel that it would be equitable to permit the 
VA to take cognizance of 50 percent of a 
spouse’s income provided the money is avail- 
able to the veteran. We suggest, therefore, 
that if spouse’s income is counted the Ad- 
ministrator be given authority to allow a 
claim for pension notwithstanding the 
spouse’s income if the Administrator deter- 
mines that to count such income would 
work a hardship upon the veteran. I have 
in mind a situation where the spouse’s in- 
come is not available to the veteran because 
it is meeded for other purposes, such as the 
wife's medical expenses. Thefe are a num- 
ber of existing administrative regulations 
and legislative enactments which exempt 
certain income. There is much to be said 
for continuing these exemptions. I have 
particular reference to such items as: 

i. Donations from public or private wel- 
fare organizations. 


2. Payments by VA for disability or death. 
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3. Burial expenses (including amounts 
used for payment of just debts and last ill- 
ness). 

4. Proceeds of fire insurance policies. 

5. Lump sum benefits under OASI. 

6. Six months death gratuity. 

7. Recoupment of payments made to 
OASDI, endowment policies, annuities, and 
so forth. 

It has also been indicated that the pres- 
ent law should be strengthened by author- 
izing the Administrator to consider a vet- 
eran’s estate in determining eligibility to 
pension. We note that the Administrator 
has possessed this authority for a number 
of years in determining certain claims by 
dependent parents for death compensation. 
It seems reasonable to extend this test to 
the pension field provided we can be as- 
sured that it would be applied in the same 
manner that it has been in the cases of de- 
pendent parents. We would oppose any re- 
quirement, for example, that would compel 
an applicant to diminish his homestead. 

There is a serious deficiency in pension leg- 
islation ‘which we have recognized for many 
years. I refer to the fact that widows of 
veterans of World War II and the Korean con- 
flict must meet different and more severe 
eligibility standards than widows of veterans 
of World War I. ‘Since 1946 the American 
Legion has sought legislation which would 
establish equalization of requirements. We 
renew our request at this time. 

There are, I am sure, other imperfections 
in pension legislation, other areas in which 
improvement can be made. I have stressed 
the most important. We anticipate that 
time ahd experience will indicate the need 
for further adjustments in whatever amenda- 
tory legislation is pro; d. 

May I close -by again expressing my grati- 
tude for this opportunity to appear and for 
the interest manifested by this committee 
in our mutual problem. 





Publisher Sheldon Sackett Brings Matter 
to Attention of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Wednesday, June 3, 1959, issue of 
the Coos Bay World at the request of 
Mr. Sheldon F. Sackett, editor and pub- 
lisher of the World Newspapers, includ- 
ing the Coos Bay World. Editor Sackett 
has petitioned the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to void the proposed 
sale of radio station KLX to the Crow- 
ell-Collier Publishing Co. by the Know- 
land family. 

Editor Sackett shipped copies of his 
June 3, 1959, Coos Bay World to Wash- 
ington, D.C., this week. At his request 
a copy of the newspaper was distributed 
to each Member of the Congress. 
SacKETT ACCUSES KNOWLANDS OF Rapio FRAvD, 

But Some Dovust Aspout FCC, SEC Accepr- 

ANCE 

(The World of Coos Bay is the first daily 
newspaper in the world to break this story.) 

San Francisco—The Knowland family 
publishing empire today was accused of 
gaining fraudulent control of its radio sta- 
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tion KLX, Oakland, and the Federal Com- 
“munications Commission was asked to void 
the proposed sale of KLX to the Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Co. 

The Knowlands—owners of the Oakland 
Tribune—are Joseph R. Knowland, elderly 
publisher of the paper, and his two sons, 
William, immediate past Republican leader 
in the US. Senate and defeated GOP Cali- 
fornia gubernatorial candidate, and his 
brother, J. Russell Knowland. -— 

Bringing the charge in a petition to FCC 
in Washington, D.C., was Sheldon F. Sackett. 
Sackett is editor and publisher of The World 
Newspapers, including the Coos Bay World. 
He formerly owned radio KROW in Oakland. 

There was some question, however, whether 
his petition was filed. 

Mary Jane Morris, secretary of FCC, has 
not wired receipt of the petition up to 10 
a.m., p.d.t. although the petition, and a mass 
of supporting documents, were sent by reg- 
istered, airmail, special delivery at 8 p.m., 
p.d.t., Monday. 

But Senator Cram ENGLE, Democrat of 
California, wired Sackett this morning he 
understands the petition was filed early this 
morning and that FCC sources said it was 
timely and to the point of the case now 
pending before FCC: transfer of the KLX 
license from the Tribune Building Co. to the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 

Crux of Sackett’s petition is that the 
Knowlands, in transferring the KLX license 
from the Tribune Publishing Co. to the 
Tribune Building Co. in 1933, failed to state 
in sworn affidavits that ratio of ownership of 
the station was affected in the switch. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
and its predecessor, the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, have always insisted that true 
ownership of a company to which it grants 
a broadcasting license be a matter of record. 

Sackett’s contention is that true owner- 
ship was riot a matter of record when the 
license was switched in 1933, and has not 
been since. 


KNOWLAND GAINED CONTROL 


The case goes back to the oft-quoted 
“Strange Case of the Oakland Tribune,” 
whereby Joseph Knowland took over control 
of the big daily newspaper from Mrs. 
Herminia Dargie and from her estate in a 
long-drawn-out probate proceeding. 

In Mrs. Dargie’s later years, the Tribune 
Publishing Co. was owned 50-50 by she and 
Knowland, according to Sackett’s petition to 
FCC. Mrs. Dargie was the widow of the 
Tribune’s founder. The KLX license was in 
the name of the publishing company, 

Sackett alleges the license was transferred 
with permission of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission to the Tribune Building Co. on a 
plea that labor difficulties would be avoided 
with the transfer. 

What was not revealed to the FRC, how- 
ever, Sackett’s petition alleged, was that the 
Tribune Building Co. was owned approxi- 
mately 51 percent by Knowland and ap- 
proximately 49 percent by the Dargie estate 
(she had died by 1933). 

This, Sackett claims, is in violation of the 
Federal rule that true ownership of a sta- 
tion cannot be changed without being a 
matter of record. 

PRICE SAID $20,000 

The price of the sale from the Tribune 
Publishing Co. to the Building Co. was only 
$20,000, Sackett said. Later, the Knowland 
family gained control of the Dargie estate’s 
shares in both the Publishing Co. and the 
Building Co. in a court sale, with the pro- 
ceeds being distributed to the Dargie heirs. 

The Knowlands now propose to sell KXL 
to the Crowell-Collier firm for $750,000 cash. 
The proposition is before the FCC. Deadline 
for protests of Sackett’s type is this coming 
Friday, June 5, 

Regarding the sale of the station from the 
Publishing Co. to the Building Co., Sackett's 
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petition safd: “‘Bhere is no scintilla of evi- 
dence whatsoever that the true purpose of 
the sale was disclosed. Nowhere does the ap- 


plication state that the owland family was 
moving KLX from a ownership ‘to a 


* corporation controlled by the Knowlands. 


* * * Nor is there any evidence * * * that 
the estate of Mrs. Herminia Dargie going 
through probate in the superior court in 
Oakland, Calif., was notified.” 

The petition notes that sworn statements 
under penalty of perjury were signed by of- 
ficials of the Building Co. that no true change 
of ownership of the license was taking place. 


- ASKS SALE DELAY 


Sackett asked that the present sale be held 
up pending a full dress FCC probe. 

Copies of the petition and evidence went to 
@ number of persons, including President 
Eisenhower, Vice President Nrxon, the Se-., 
curities and Exchange Commission, U.S. At- 
torney General William P. Rogers, the Cali- 
fornia US. district attorney, the presiding 
Judge of the Alameda County superior court, 
and the Alameda County district attorney. 

But this morning there was some question 
in Sackett’s mind, whether the FCC had re- 
ceived or had accepted his petition. His 
letter‘of transmittal asked that he be sent a 
collect wire of filing time. None had been 
received at midmorning, more than 3% hours 
after mailing, although Senator ENGLE wired 
that he understood the petition had been 
filed early this morning. 

Sackett last night sent the following night 
letter to Mary Jane Morris, secretary of the 
Federal Communications Commission in 
Washington: 

“At 8 p.m., p.d.t., I mailed to you from 
the Rincon Annex, San Francisco, post-office 
= matters for filing that day in the 

“In my letter of transmittal I requested 
(1) if there were any questions to be asked 
about filing to call me collect at my given 
telephone number, 126 Sutter Street, World 
Newspapers, San Francisco, Calif., and (2) 
in lieu thereof to wire me collect at the same 
address the precise hour and minute of filing. 

“Thus far I have received no wire what- 
soever from you. 

“I await your pleasure. 

“For your full information, the Post Office 
Department informed me that the special 
delivery, certified, a: letters would reach 
your office on about noon, June 2, e.d.t. 
Your silence is disquieting to citizen. 

“I therefore feel obliged to wire the full 
text of this inquiry to President Eisenhower, 
who is charged with the administrative lead- 
pomniy of Government by his constitutional 
oath. 


“I am also concurrently wiring this to 
Senators KerauvEeR, MAGNUSON, Morse, and 
ENGLE, all of whom I know well. Three, as 
you know, represent the Pacific coast tier of 
States and Senator Kerauver is an-ace in- 
vestigator of proven standing. 

“Frankly, I cannot understand why it. is 
so difficult for a citizen to obtain ministerial 
service from a department charged by law 
with a receipt of protest filed timely within 
the 30-day protest period. 

“Your immediate response, collect, to this 
inquiry is respectfully demanded. 

“SHELDON F. SACKETT, 
Petition Pro Bono Publico, World 
Newspapers, San Francisco, Calif.” 

Western Union reported delivery of the 
wire to Miss Morris at 8:15 a.m., today east- 
ern daylight time. 


COPIES TRANSMITTED 


Sackett sent the same night letter, plus 
a covering wire, to President Eisenhower, 
Senator Estes Kefauver, Senator Wayne 
Morse, Senator Warren Magnuson, Senator 
Clair Engle, and ex-President Harry S. Tru- 
man, The covering night letter said: : 
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“The writer has just dispatched the fol- 
lowing night letter to Miss Morris, secretary 
of the FCC. This matter is urgent. May 
you not give a citizen seeking ardently to 
file a perfectly proper document with his 
Government at Washington the considera- 
tion given to anyone else in having access 
to the facilities of orderly, public govern- 
ment. 

“T take it the right to petition is consti- 
tutional and I shall appreciate and hereby 
express my advance thanks, for your ve- 
hement, prompt, unyielding demand that 
there be no further suppression of my statu- 
tory and constitutional rights to petition 
for a redress of grievances and to have my 
complaints immediately, without delay and 
without questioning, accepted for Federal 
filing. 

“As you know, I have already provided 
each of you with full texts of my complaint 
plus the accompanying exhibits. Please 
wire me earliest Wednesday morning how 
you are faring in securing the right of an 
ordinary citizen to have his day in the 
administrative bodies chartered by the Con- 

ress. - 

. “With best regards, I am, sincerely yours, 
“SHELDON F, SACKETT, 
“Editor and Publisher World News- 
papers, San Francisco, Calif.” 

Western Union acknowledged delivery of 
the night letter to President Eisenhower at 
5:32 a.m., e.d.t. and to Senator ENGLE, per- 
sonally, at 9 a.m., e.d.t. 

At noon there still had been no official 
confirmation from FCC of the filing. Nor 
had there been confirmation from the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission of con- 
current filing with that agency. 

/Sackett dispatched the following wires: 

“Miss Mary JANE Morgis, 

“Secretary, Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Washington, DC.: 

“Please immediately wire me collect reply- 
ing to my letter of June 1 sent you airmail 
special that day. Please also reply straight 
wire collect to my letter of June 2 received 
by you 8:15 am. this morning. Needed for 
publication this day, World of Coos Bay and 
other publications. Expedition imperative. 

“SHELDON F. SACKETT, 
“World Newspapers, San Francisco, 
‘ Calif.” 
“OrvaL L. DuBois, 
“Secretary, Federal Securities and Exchange 
Commissi®n, Washington, D.C. 

“Re: my special delivery letter to you sent 
air mail from here 11 p.m. p.d.t. June 1, please 
advise wire collect if this is in your hands 
and if accompanying notarized petition has 
been filed with your Commission. Please 
state time of filing. Urgent. Need data for 
publication several newspapers this after- 
noon. 

“Advance thanks expeditious handling. 

“SHELDON F. SACKETT, 
“World Newspapers, San Francisco, 
Calif.” 





“Senator Cia ENGLE, 
“Senate Office Building, 
“Washington, D.C.: 

“Thanks for your wire. Thus far unable 
to obtain from FCC Secretary or anyone else 
any report on filing of protest although this 
has been asked by me three times via return 
wire collect. 

“Similarly, SEC silent thus far as to 
whether or not June 1 airmail filing has been 
received as filed. 

“Thanks for your cogperation. Extremely 
anxious to publish full text this afternoon 
but need agencies in Washington, D.C., to 
report filing time. 

“Your immediate help greatly appreciated. 


“Regards, 
“SHELDON F. SACKETT, 
“World Newspapers, San Francisco, 
Calif.” r 
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Commencement Addresses: Smithfield, 
W. Va., High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, Monday 
evening, May 26, 1959, I had the privi- 
lege and honor of delivering the com- 
mencement address at Smithfield High 
School; Smithfield, W. Va .Never have 
I been so impressed with such a fine look- 
ing group of young Americans, They 
simply radiated confidence, and I felt a 
new surge of hope and assurance that 
the destiny of our great country will 
indeed be in good hands. 

The valedictory and salutatory ad- 
dresses delivered by Miss Evelyn Frances 
Darling and Miss Colleen Ann Anderson 
respectively were particularly outstand- 
ing, I think, and I am submitting them 
herewith for consideration by my col- 
leagues. They are as follows: 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIrTy-NINE VALEDIC- 
TORY; CoURAGE To Br OURSELVES—THEME: 
Yourun REBELLION MAY BE AN ORIGINAL IDEA 
TrrInGc To Come Our 


(By Miss Evelyn Frances Darling) 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am pleased with 
the honor to give the valedictory for the 
senior class of 1959. The subject chosen 
represents an effort to defend some traits of 
youth which at times may be disturbing to 
the older generation. 

You have known many of us in the grad- 
uating class as we have been growing up. 
You have seen us go through all sorts of 
growing pains. Many times we have rebelled 
when you, our elders, have tried to show us 
what was best for us. This was our way of 
trying to become ourselves. This was the 
way to prove to ourselves that we were grown 
and had minds of our own. This was our 
way of trying to convince ourselves we could 
get along without you. 

We had to be free to be ourselves in order 
that we have self-respect. We could not de- 
pend upon yoy to tell us what to do and still 
be proud of our own acocmplishments. [ 
think this is a lesson we must reflect upon 
and remember all our lives. Whenever we 
disagree with the ideas of those around us 
we must have the courage to hold onto our 
own ideas or convictions. 

It is easy to be agreeable and to go along 
with the ideas of others. This requires no 
effort and we do not have to be concerned 
about people laughing at our ideas or telling 
us We are crazy. 

Sometimes in our efforts and desires to be 
ourselves we might be criticized as just wish- 
ing’ to be nonconformists. But the thing 
which we are defending is the nonconformity 
which releases self expression. If the non- 
conformist merely wishes to attract attention 
to himself there may be no value in the 
characteristic. Such a person may wish only 
to shock or expréss contempt for more orderly 
people. The nonconformist who really has 
new and different ideas yet respects order in 
normal things is bound to be admiréd and 
respected. 

I think a good way to become a worthwhile 
person is to try to forget the people who cri- 
ticize or laugh at you and just go ahead and 
do what appears to be right. I feel that this 
is something people may become afraid to 
do. Weare too often afraid to say something 
unusual or different. We are sometimes just 
afraid to be ourselves, 
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Winston Churchill could never have been 
the colorful and brilliant inspiration to the 
British people if he had not have had the 
courage to do what he saw was right regard- 
less of those who disagreed with him. 

Frank Lloyd Wright is a great architect 
because he has created and developed his own 
ideas so well that they have become a well 
recognized type of architecture. 

Christian Dior could never have been the 
leading fashion designer of Paris for so long 
had he not been able to come forth with 
fresh and startling new designs each season. 

Scientists like Albert Einstein have made 
fabulous discoveries by looking at scientific 
data and drawing different conclusions to the 
ones drawn by others. 


The all-time great name in violin makers ~ 


came into being only after a man rebelled 
against what he was being told to do and 
went out to make violins on his own. This 
man was Antonio Stradivarius, one of the 
greatest violin makers there has ever Deen. 
He spent a good part of his life working for 
another violin maker but all the time felt 
that he could be doing it better. A time 
came when he freed himself from the tradi- 
tions of the celebrated master violin maker 
and provided an opportunity to exhibit a 
style of his own. His instruments reached 
a height of perfection which has never been 
equaled. They had a brilliance in tone, an 
excellence in form and wonderful precision 
in every minute detail. Once his own pat- 
tern was set he never deviated from it. He 
just went on making the finest instruments 
which have ever been made. 

The hope and urge of youth for the oppor- 
tunity of self-expression covers the full scope 


of human life. The needs of national defense 


have focused attention upon physics, chemis- 
try, and electronics. Teenagers have made 
noteworthy contributions in these fields, yet 
not all teenage minds run along these lines. 
If given opportunity, encouragement, and in- 
spiration they might come forth with im- 
portant and original ideas in social advances, 
in labor relations, in economics, in agricul- 
tural methods, in medicine, or in art. 


It is important that any pupil who displays 
a natural bent should be given an oppor- 
tunity with little limitation to see how much 
will come of it. Such pupils may find it 
easy to keep up with the crowd in the con- 
ventional classes and subjects. In our coun- 
try people abhor the idea that they are re- 
quired to limit their studies to what some- 
one else thinks they should study. The basic 
courses naturally should be mastered by all. 
There is no question about that. However, 
many young people are looking eagerly for 
something they can do over and beyond the 
usual requirements. They are the ones for 
whom special guidance and facilities are 
needed. We in high school are well aware 
that educators and the universities are at 
work on this problem. 

We are aware that at times our rebellion 
against discipline and authority may seem 
completely undesirable to our parents and 
teachers. We hope you will believe that 
sometimes at least something good may be 
trying to come out. 


Tonight is our farewell to high school days. 


‘Some tell us that we will find that high 


school will have been the best time of our 
lives. I do not want to believe that. I want 
each stage of my life to be more exciting and 
alive than the years before. I want to be 
capable of accomplishments that kam proud 
of all through my life. I want to keep learn- 
ing and being excited about things even 
when Iam old. This can be done by develop- 
ing my Own capabilities. Then I can offer 
something new to the world. I believe each 
of us has a unique set of talents and capa- 
bilities and only in developing them can we 
find the most satisfaction in living and do 
our part for humanity. The world needs new 
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ideas, new solutions to old problems. and a 
recognition of new problems for which in 
turn there must be solutions. 

In developing and contributing these new 
ideas we will find our greatest satisfactions. 
We will never feel that kind of thrill from 
just going along with the crowd. We can 
find it only by inventive and original think- 
ing. We must have the courage to be our- 
selves. 





NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-NINE SALU- 
TATORY: TEENAGE DAYDREAMS-——-ADDRESS OF 
WELCOME WITH SrTorRY OF CONCEPTION OF 
TELEVISION BY HIGH ScHOoL Boy FaRNs- 
WORTH 


(By Miss Colleen Ann Anderson) 


Ladies and gentlemen, we have often 
dreamed of this graduation. We welcome 
you to share it with us. We have been eager 
for our graduation because now we can start 
working toward our goals. Now we will each 
begin working toward the most important 
thing in our lives. This may be an enter- 
prise or an education; it may be an idea or a 
conviction. I wonder how many of our high 
school dreams will develop into the revolu- 
tionary ideas of tomorrow. 

In.our schoolwork we have retraced many 
of the known paths of knowledge followed by 
the human mind. Educators have put into 
textbooks the lessons which they thought 
important for all to retrace in preparation 
for life. 

But our minds do not always follow on the 
beaten path. Our studies have been planned 
to encourage us to-think independently and 
to bring out new ideas. Some of our ideas 
are probably not very valuable. Yet it is 
likely that every revolutionary idea which 
will change some phase of life in the coming 
decades is a part of the dream ,of someone 
now in school. What is to come of our ideas 
will depend on how good the ideas are and 
how well we hold onto them and work with 
them. 

How are we to develop our dreams? We 
may find help in an example of how an im- 
portant idea recently developed from the 
mind of someone our age. This idea, like 
many, took a long time to materialize to the 
point of importance. But this man held 
onto his dream and never let it get pushed 
entirely out of his mind. 

We think of television as something which 
has come to us in just the last few years. 
The story of its origin and defelopment is 
one of the most exciting dreams of our age. 
This idea which has come into its own pnly 
recently had its beginning many years ago 
in the mind of a high school boy named 
Philo Farnsworth. He was sure his idea 
was a good one and he would never let it go 
yet it took.a long time for the dream to be- 
come a reality. I wonder how many great 
ideas have been pushed aside or forgotten 
because they mever had the proper encour- 
agement. 

The principle of television was worked out 
by this 16-year-old high school boy. This 
most revolutionary idea of our time came to 
light in a pleasant relationship between the 
high school boy and his science teacher. The 
boy was Farnsworth, the teacher was Justin 
Tolman who besides being school superin- 
tendent was teaching science. It was in 
Rigby, Idaho and the year was 1922. Pupil 
Farnsworth was in the chemistry class being 
taught by the school superintendent but the 
boy’s mind wandered away from chemistry 
at times. 

The boy had read-an article in an old 
science magazine about a man who had 
studied the possibility of television and had 
tried to work out the idea but failed. 
Farnsworth thought this older scientist had 
come close to the right principle and he had 
it clear in his mind where he thought the 
older scientist had failed. The boy re- 
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peatedly went back through’the steps which 
had been followed by the older scientist and 
always in his mind it was clear where the 
mistake had been made. The most con- 
venient place where the boy could. make 
drawings of anything so elaborate and com- 
plicated was on the blackboard at the high 
school. 

One day the teacher had been helping the 
boy with chemistry. The teacher went 
about some other work and in his absence 
the boy’s mind wandered back to his idea 
of television. He started making diagrams 
on the blackboards to show how it worked. 
He covered just about all the ‘available 
blackboards with his drawings. The teacher 
returned, looked about at what the boy was 
doing and asked what that had to do with 
chemistry. 

The boy, Farnsworth, said it was not 
chemistry but it was television and that he 
would explain it to the teacher if the teacher 
wished. The teacher was naturally very 
much interested in the idea. He knew the 
pupil to be one of unusual capability and 
ingenuity. He knew he had never seen 
television and he wondered if such a thing 
was possible, but he said to the boy that he 
would like to hear how it worked. The hoy 
started at the beginning of his diagrams 
and went through explaining clearly every 
step. The teacher wondered about some of 
it but the boy was so sure about every de- 
tail that the teacher imagined it might 
really work the way the boy said it would. 


The teacher, Tolman, next heard of the 
boy when the boy was trying to establish 
legally the exact date when he worked the 
idea out. He had no registered plans, no 
dated drawings, all he could say was that 
he had explained it with drawings to the 
school superintendent during that chemistry 
class and that he thought the teacher under- 
stood it all and would remember everything 
about it. The teacher was located and 
questioned and he verified everything the 
boy had said and that they had not seen 
each other or discussed the matter for many 
years. In this way Farsnworth established 
ownership of the idea and was granted basic 
patents on it. 

, This is a story of how one of the most 
modern of our ideas was originally the 
dream of a boy in high school, of how the 
teacher encouraged and aided the pupil with 
his idea and finally helped in obtaining his 
patent on it. 

I wonder what dreams exist in the minds 
of this graduating class. I wonder which of 
us will hang onto our ideas and develop 
them into major improvements for tomor- 
row’s civilization. We welcome you, our 
guests, tonight with the hope that you be- 
lieve in our dreams. Our teenage dreams 
will be kept alive by your encouragement. 





D. T. Frymire and the Girl Scout 
Movement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1959 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I would make 
brief comment on the personality of a 
distinguished constituent and offer for 
publication in the Recorp a poem he has 
written as part of his multiple contribu- 
































tions to the Girl Scout movement. The 
poem is the following: ’ 
To A LitrLe Grat Scour 
Of all things ’round about, 
Nothing is more precious than a little Girl 
Scout. 


As they move about and whistle and sing 
And help their mothers with everything. 


Cheerfully they go on their way, 
Doing a kind deed every day. 


Soon we hope to have for them, 
A nice new home and den. 


Let’s give cheerfully and generously for their 
home, 

That they may have found recollections of it 
where’er they roam, 


Brownies, Girl Scouts, and senior Scouts, too; 
Won’t you help them so they may help you? 


Let’s cheer them on as they march with hat 
and bag, 
As we teach them to salute our country’s 
flag. 
™ —By D.T. Frymire. 

Mr. Frymire can be aptly described as 
a distinguished American citizen who be- 
lieves in our institutions of government 
and other of our social institutions and 
who, more important has devoted a life- 
time to making them work adequately for 
the general welfare. He recently retired 
as president of the Tulare Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Association, a successful rep- 
resentative of a typical private enterprise 
in the city of Tulare, Calif. He has re- 
tired from his principal work of a life- 
time but not from an active life. Mr. 
Frymire will engage in an alternate 
principal business. In addition he will 
continue to devote his interest to matters 
of government and such splendid organ- 
izations as the Girl Scouts of America. 





How To Raise Delinquents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or ‘ 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr: PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 


unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein, a very thoughtful article from 
the Tablet entitled “How To Raise De- 
linquents,” as contained in a leaflet is- 
sued by the Police Department of Hous- 
ton, Tex., captioned “Twelve Rules for 
Raising Delinquent Children.’ 

As the House will observe, the rules 
take the indirect approach in that they 
satirically prescribe parental conduct or 
omissions that would encourage delin- 
quency. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency 
has been widely discussed in the press, 
but little reference has been made to 
adult delinquency, that is, the inability 
of parents to discharge their full pa- 
rental obligations in the upbringing and 
the moral and spiritual guidance of their 
offspring. 

All too often, commentators on the 


subject furnish comprehensive and in- 
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formative analysis of juvenile problems 

but do not always stress the home, the 

church, and the school as the fountain- 
heads of responsible juvenile and adult 
citizenship. 

Obviously, the church plays a great 
part in the moral guidance of the young 
and old alike. The school is a decisive 
factor in molding the character and 
attitude of the young. But neither of 
these agencies can be expected effec- 
tively to guide and nurture the young 
unless they receive wholehearted co- 
cperation from the parents in the 
homes. 

Perhaps it is in greater and more re- 
sponsible supervision by the parents that 
the solution to our current problems of 
juvenile delinquency lies. 

In any event, many people believe 
that this is the case, and the views of 
the Houston Police Department are of 
more than passing interest in clinching 
the point. 

For my part, I have confidence in our 
young people. In my work, I meet 
many of them at close range and ad- 
mire them greatly. They strike me as 
being little different from the youth of 
any generation I have known. 

They live in a much different world, 
a faster moving world where epochal 
changes are occurring. But in my 
opinion, they are fundamentally sound 
and promising. It is for the elders of 
this generation to reevaluate their own 
attitude to see whether they are mak- 
ing their full contribution to the proper 
upbringing and guidance of the young. 
Perhaps that would be a very helpful 
factor in combating so-called juvenile 
delinquency. 

The article follows: 

[From the Tablet, May 23, 1959] 

How To Raise DELINQUENTS—HOUSTON 
POLICE DEPARTMENT ISSUES 12 RULES TO 
PARENTS 
Houston, Tex.—The police department of 

the city after a study of juvenile delinquency 

has issued a leaflet called “Twelve Rules for 

Raising Delinquent Children.” The rules 

follow: 

1. Begin with infancy to give the child 
everything he wants. In this way he will 
grow up to believe the world owes him a 
living. 

2. When he picks up bad words, laugh at 
him. This will make him think he’s cute. 
It will also encourage him to pick up “cuter” 
phrases that will blow off the top of your 
head later. 

3. Never give him any spiritual training. 
Wait until he is 21 ang then let him “decide 
for himself.” 

4. Avoid use of the word “wrong.” It may 
develop a guilt complex. This will condi- 
tion him to believe later, when he is arrested 


.for stealing a car, that society is against him 


and he is being persecuted. 

5. Pick up everything he leaves lying 
around—books, shoes, and clothes. Do every- 
thing for him so that he will be experienced 
in throwing all responsibility on others. 

6. Let him read any printed matter he can 
get his hands on. Be careful that the silver- 
ware and drinking glasses are sterilized, but 
let his mind feast on garbage. 

7. Quarrel frequently in the presence of 
your children. In this way they will not be 
too shocked when the home is broken up 
later. 

8. Give a child all, the spending money he 
wants. Never let him earn his own. Why 
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should he have things as tough as you had 
them? 

9. Satisfy his every craving for food, drink, 
and comfort. See that every sensual desire 
is gratified. Denial may lead to harmful 
frustration. 

10. Take his part against neighbors, teach- 
ers, policemen. They are all prejudiced 
against your child. 

11. When he gets into real trouble, apolo- 
gize for yourself by saying, “I never could 
do anything for him.” 

12. Prepare for a life of grief. You will be 
likely to have it. 





The Taxes We Can Afford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following remarks on our income tax 
structure appeared in the June letter of 
the First National City Bank of New 
York City. 

It seems that the Congress of the 
United States is lagging way behind the 
Parliaments of the world in our handling 
of this very important problem. Surely 
we have men and women among the 
people’s representatives capable of draft- 
ing legislation that will promote and 
foster opportunity and initiative instead 
of allowing both to be suffocated and 
gredually put to death: 

THE TAXES WE CAN AFFORD 


The President has urged some curtailment 
of Federal expenditures with a view to bal- 
ancing the budget, retiring some of the 
public debt, and perhaps setting the stage 
for long postponed tax reforms. Chairman 
Wisur D. MILLs on May 17 announced that 
the House Ways and Means Committee was 
launching a study of the possibilities of 
broadening the tax base sufficiently to per- 
mit significant reductions in income tax 
rates in-1960. Mr. MrLts said that tax re- 
form must seek, among other things, a tax 
climate more favorable to economic growth; 
greater equity in distributing tax burdens; 
as little interference as possible with the 
operation of the free-market mechanism; 
and greater ease of compliance and adminis- 
tration, 

There are, to be sure, voices which urge 
the opposite course. Stressing how affluent 
we are, they ignore problems of execessive 
tax rates, disparage the idea of limiting Fed- 
eral spending to the flush current revenues 
and commend enlarged appropriations for 
public services in almost every direction. 

Advocates of bigger Federal outlays do 
not always face squarely the practical prob- 
lem of where the money is coming from. 
Professor Galbraith, of Harvard, it is true, 
endorses sales taxes to take it out on the 
standard of living. That is where the bur- 
den is apt fall anyhow in the final 
analysis. Others shrink from unpalatable 
truths and speak vaguely of closing tax 
loopholes, a selective form of tax increase; 
commend cheap money policies, a euphoni- 
ous way of saying print the stuff; or figure 
that a growing economy, stimulated by in- 
creased Federal spending, will enlarge in- 
comes and raise income tax liabilities dis- 
proportionately so that Government can. 
take a bigger share of what we earn with- 
out formally raising the tax rates, 
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The idea is that, however much the indi- 
vidual must stint to make ends meet, our 
collective wealth is so great that Govern- 
ment can toss out millions as though they 
were pennies. 

It is a bad frame of mind to get into, 
feeling so rich we can afford anything the 
heart desires. Profligacy is the well-marked 
road to bankruptcy. Our esteemed wealth 
is very real but it is invested—in tools and 
machinery needed to equip the workman 
for efficient production. One thing we can 


least afford is to live off this capital—let- 


our plant and machinery wear out. Yet 
that is what spending out of wealth im- 
plies. A growing economy demands quick- 
ened—not arrested—wealth accumulation. 

What Government takes out of current 
production, the citizen is denied. The 
denial may be enforced by tax rate increases, 
ration books, or price inflation. All these 
are taxes in the sense that they reduce the 
value of the dollar earned and saved. If 


taxes encourage consumption and impede _ 


saving, wealth accumulation may be ar- 
rested and with it our means to more 
efficient production. 

When we say we can afford more of one 
thing we mean we can give up something 
else. When we say Government can afford 
more we mean the citizens can get along 
on less. 

There is a bland assumption that we have 
great reserves of taxing capacity. This is 
open to serious question. It is possible to 
tax away the seed corn of future progress. 
But there are limits to what the citizen 
willingly will give up. When taxes get too 
high the symptoms may variously appear in 
lethargy, in tax avoidance, in distortions of 
business judgments, in inflation. All these 
symptoms are present. 

We should not decide we are so rich we 
can give up progress. 

DIMINISHING RETURNS ON INCOME TAXES 


In income taxation we have gone beyond 
what we can afford if we want work, enter- 
prise, and a land of opportunity. Writing 
in the Saturday Evening Post last Novem- 
ber, Roswell Magill, Onder Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Roosevelt and now 
chairman of the Tax Foundation, pointed 
out that: 

“* * * to raise an extra $12 billion to meet 
this year’s deficit, and to do it with present 
Federal income taxes, would require the 
confiscation of everyone’s taxable income in 
excess of $4,000; or increase of the rate on 
corporations from the present 52 percent to 
62 percent. Income taxes of that magni- 
tude are almost unthinkable in a demo- 
cratic state. The result would be economic 
chaos. 

As it is, our Federal income tax takes 50 
percent of a single person’s taxable income 
beyond $16,000 and rises, step by step, up 
to 91 percent, the highest personal income 
tax Known in the world. As though this 
were not enough, employment taxes, and 
sometimes Stat€ and city income taxes, get 
added on besides. These levies aim straight 
at the heart of progress. 

The question is not whether we can afford 
to increase income tax rates further but 
whether we can afford so to punish the 
energetic, block accumulation of risk capi- 
tal by normal taxpaying enterprise, and in- 
vite outright evasion. Z 

The rapidly growing number of tax loop- 
holes in recent years has given the economy 
essential room to breathe but threatens to 
make the tax scoop into a sieve. Even peo- 
ple who helped set up the confiscatory rates 
have become alarmed and have called for 
rate reforms. 

The latest of the special reliefs is the 
Keogh bill, recently passed by the House, 
which would permit employers or self- 
employed people—small businessmen, doc- 
tors, lawyers, etc.—to put aside 10 percent of 
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their income free of tax, within a $2,500 
annual limit, in special retirement plans 
with banks or insurance companies. The 
goal is equality of tax treatment between 
the self-employed and employees who al- 
ready have tax deferral on employer con- 
tributions to company retirement plans. 

Congress is naturally sympathetic, for 
these people are invaluable members of our 
society. Congressmen know from personal 
experience how hard it is to build a nest 
egg in the face of our steep income tax rates. 

The objection is that the Treasury cannot 
afford the revenue loss. ‘Treasury experts 
figure that passage of the Keogh bill would 
cost $365 million annually in lost revenues. 
If employees demanded and got the same 
tax treatment on their contributions to re- 
tirement plans the annual loss might run to 
$3 billion. 

Furthermore, the increasing number of 
special provisions in the tax law, many un- 
derstandable onl} by tax specialists, tends to 
make the ordinary taxpayer feel that he is 
not being treated fairly, that other people 
“are getting away with something.” Tax 
morality begins to break down. People 
learn to accept the idea that cheating the 
Government is not really bad, “everybody 
does it.” The tax rates invite—indeed de- 
mand—diversion of effort from earning tax- 
able incomes to saving on taxes. The end 
of this road is a demoralization of the 
voluntary tax system we have and its re- 
placement by an authoritarian based on a 
massive army of tax “policemen.” 

Meanwhile, we are seeing a continuing ex- 
pansion in fringe benefits, rewards for work 
which escape or.defer the income tax burden. 
Although labor union leaders have assailed 
as loopholes such provisions for business 
executives, they have shifted emphasis in 
their own collective bargaining from taxable 
wages to more fringes. 

It is time we stopped using a piecemeal 
approach and went to the heart of the tax 
problem—the confiscatory rates. 


THE GOAL OF GROWTH 


Curiously, many advocates of faster 
economic growth ignore the drag of exces- 
sive tax rates on the economy. It has long 
been recognized that hardly anything sur- 
passes tax policy in economic, political, and 
social importance Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall’s crisp summary, “The power to tax in- 
volves the power to destroy” goes back to 
1819. A 1955 congressional investigation in- 
to Federal tax policies resulted in a 930-page 
volume of papers on “Federal Tax Policy 
for Economic Growth and Stability” and 
evoked from Congressman Mris the con- 
clusion that: “One of the most important 
programs which will contribute to or detract 
from achieving steady, economic growth in 
the years ahead is our Federal tax policy.” 
This solid evaluation we failed to heed. 

It is not surprising that our tax struc- 
ture discourages growth. The steeply pro- 
gressive personal income rates we now have 
were put into effect in the 1930’s when we 
thought we had all the productive capacity 
we needed and the aim was to discourage 
oversaving. However appropriate they might 
have seemed at the time, they have no 
help to give the expanding America of the 
space age., The problem now is not surpluses 
of saving and investment but shortages. 

The key to economic growth is imagina- 
tive enterprise. What we need, on the one 
hand, are real savings for investment and, 
on the other, incentives to put funds to 
work and to attract sustained effort from 
creative individuals. As Arthur Burns, for- 
mer Chairman of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers, has said: “I don’t know 
of a surer way of killing off the incentive 
to invest than by imposing taxes which are 
regarded by people as punitive.” 

At the same time, excessive tax rates sharp- 
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ly cut the rewards attainable for extra effort 
by ambitious and industrious people who are 
trying to climb the economic ladder. The 
elder statesmen of American industry today 
moved up in an era when the demands of big 
jobs were matched by big rewards. The ques- 
tion ifs whether the rising young executive 
still has incentive to drive himself toward 
the rigors of top management positions or 
whether taxes have shaved the rewards to a 
point where a more relaxed life seems prefer- 
able. We are risking the deterioration of 
what Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY has 
called that greatest of American geniuses— 
our managerial talent. 

Although many people think we are soak- 
ing the rich, it is small business, the prov- 
ing ground fot so many business leaders and 
the seedbed for industrial giants, which suf- 
fers most under punitive tax rates. They dry 
up the sources of its most crucial need—ven- 
ture capital. The personal income tax rate 
progression saps the unincorporated small 
businessman’s ability to build his business. 
It also chokes off an important source of out- 
side funds in years gone by: the successful 
individual, who once found pride and satis- 
faction as well as profit in giving a financial 
lift to a budding enterprise, no longer has 
the means to do so. 

Government loans and subsidies to busi- 
ness are no substitute for tax reform. They 
breed dependence, destroy self-reliance. The 
task is to make self-reliance easier, more at- 
tractive. 

Even under a fair and moderate tax rate 
structure, our economy may be hard pressed 
to generate all the savings needed to advance 
production and generate a rate of growth 
adequate to the Russian challenge. As Wil- 
liam J. Grede, president of Grede Foundries 
and former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, has said: “Our 
survival as a nation of free people with a 
maximum of social values is dependent upon 
maximum economic development. We must 
strike from our system policies and practices 
which impede the accumulation and em- 
ployment of capital on the largest possible 
scale.” 

CANADIAN AND BRITISH ‘TAX POLICIES ” 


Our ruthless taxation of income offers a 
poor modetr for other nations, wanting prog- 
ress, to follow. The resurgence of the new 
industrial Germany dates from the adoption 
of free market principles and the discard of 
a suffocating income tax progression that 
had been imposed as a result ‘of American 
advice. 

It was Great Britain that set the general 
model of steep progression which we adopted 
during the Great Depression and World War 
If. Other English-speaking nations for years 
now have been moving away from tax poli- 
cies directed at destroying initiative and 
wealth accumulation. Australia was first to 


break the bonds of socialism and reform 


its income tax progression. In 1952 Canada 
began a. gradual, year-by-year reform. In 
1953 Great Britain itself, which had achieved 
the dubious honor of being the most heavily 
taxed country in the world, began to ease 
back its oppressive tax rate schedules. In 
the United States reform has been urged 
for years by members of both parties, as in 
the imaginative Sadlak-Herlong and Her- 
long-Baker bills which would spread -out 
gradual income tax rate easement 5 years 
ahead. But nothing gets done because of 
political inertia and insistence that tax re- 
ductions be designed to stimulate consump- 
tion rather than enterprise and economic 
growth. 

The latest tax moves abroad came in April 
when the Canadian Government increased 
taxes by $352 million, while the United 
Kingdom gave its taxpayers $1 billion relief; 
the biggest immediate tax cut they. have 
ever had. Although opposite in direction, 
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there is a good deal we can learn from both 
these actions. ’ 

The main lesson of the Canadian experi- 
ence for us is that the series of foresighted 
tax reforms earlier in the postwar years pro- 
vided a reserve of taxable capacity for emer- 
gencies. Even with the April increases Ca- 
nadian personal income tax rates are far 
below. wartime peaks.. The new 84 percent 
top rate for 1960 compares with a peak of 
98 percent during World War II. The 11 
percent rate on the first $1,000 of taxable 
income compares with 30 percent on the first 
$500 of taxable income during 1943. A 2 
point increase to 47 percent. in the corporate 
tax rate cancels a 1955 reduction. 

Great Britain is providing an example of 
how a tax reform policy can invigorate an 
economy. A, continuous string of tax con- 
cessions—including three reductions in in- 
come tax rates beginning in 1953—has cut 
United Kingdom income tax rates to the 
lowest levels since 1939-40, produced a new 
spirit of optimism in the business commu- 
nity, and helped regenerate confidence in 
the pound sterling. The April reductions 
lowered the standard rate of British in- 
come tax—to which other rates are tied— 
from 4244 to 38% percent. The lowest rate 
of income tax payable was reduced to 8% 
percent, on the first $168 of taxable income, 
while the highest rate (including a 50 per- 
cent surtax) Was chiseled to 8834 percent, 
down almost 9 points from the 9714 percent 
peak level which prevailed from 1942 to 1953. 
Income tax ‘on corporations was reduced 
from 5214 to 48% percent; shareholders con- 
tinue to get credit at the standard rate on 
their own tax returns for income taxes paid 
by corporations on dividends. 

The taxation to shareholders. of corporate 
profits paid out in dividends is now lower in 
many cases in Great Britain than here. 
The taxation of retained profits is lighter 
and depreciation allowances are more realis- 
tic. The top personal income tax limit, 
while applying at a lower income level, has 
been brought below ours. Capital gains are 
tax free. 

Far from being depleted by the steady suc- 
cession of tax cuts, the British Exchequer 
revenues have flourished. Britain’s experi- 
ence provides support for those in the 
United States who believe that a creative 
program of tax reliefs could pay its own way 
by freshening the flow of the revenues. 

Congress might well ponder what The 
Economist of London had to say just before 
Britain’s April tax cut: “One major incubus 
to a free economy alone remains, and it is 
the biggest of all: a rate of income tax that 
is blatantly higher than any society can for 
long carry in peacetime and still hope to 
remain dynamic.” 

A REFRESHING TONIC 


The United States has not had a general 
tax reduction since 1954, when the Internal 
Revenue Code was rewritten, part of the tax 
increases invoked in the Korean war emer- 
gency were rescinded, and a number of pro- 
visions were enacted to make the excessive 
rates that remained more tolerable. It was 
understood that income tax rate reform 
would be undertaken at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

The result of inaction is that in an in- 
creasingly competitive world we are left with 
the highest rate of personal income tax— 
within 3 points of its wartime 94-percent 
peak—and a 52-percent rate of tax on cor- 
porations. It is no wonder that American 
industry is having trouble holding leader-’ 
ship in world markets under the double dis- 
advantage of top-scale wages and top-scale 
taxes. 

We- have been adding to Government 
spending programs now for 4 straight years. 


“We have felt able to afford something for 


everyone but the taxpayer. The time has 
come to change the prescription. There 
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could be no more refreshing tonic for the 
taxpayer and the economy than a well- 
thought-out program of income tax rate 
reductions. 

There is no doubt that if we broadened 
the tax base and reduced the proportion of 
income which now escapes tax we could have 
considerably lower rates. It is not generally 
realized that exemptions, exclusions, and de- 
ductions of all kinds leave little more than 
40 percent of total personal income subject 
to income tax. Congressman MILts has esti- 
mated that. if we broadened the tax base 
“we could have a tax rate structure on indi- 
viduals that began at 10 percent of the first 
thousands dollars and ended at 65 percent 
and take in as much money to the Federal 
Treasury as we now take in under the present 
Internal Revenue Code.” 

Whatever tax reform method is chosen will 
have to take account of the Treasury’s rev- 
enue needs. But the important thing is to 
make a start by recognizing the mistake of 
concentrating taxes'on what we want most— 
employment, work, and opportunity. We 
need to strengthen the value of the dollar 
earned and saved. We need to go ahead with 
gradual income tax rate reform, not only to 
invite voluntary compliance and arrest ero- 
sion of the tax base, but to build an en- 
vironment of forward-looking optimism. 

If there is one thing we cannot afford any 
longer it is the idea that any Government 
spenfling program automatically should have 
priority over a citizen's use of his own money. 
When Government feels the necessity, for 
example, to spend more on defense or on aid 
for allies, the first place to turn is not to the 
citizens’ standard of living through tax in- 
creases but to wasteful practices and pro- 
grams within Government. In other words, 
our ability to afford a stronger Defense Estab- 
lishment is partly measured by wastes of 
public funds on a variety of programs. It is 
not fair to expect the citizen to tighten his 
belt if Government does not tighten its own. 

It is time we got our fiscal house in order. 
After all, as Roswell Magill pointed out in 
the article cited earlier: 

“A nation as great, as productive, as 
wealthy as ours cannot concede that its 
financial problems are beyond solution. It 
cannot rely continuously on borrowing and 
inflation as its regular method of paying its 
bills. 

“It should not be content with patching 
up an inadequate and archaic tax system. 
We should not be satisfied with anything 
less than a system that will permit our econ- 
omy to grow at a healthy rate, that will en- 
able us to pay-as-we-go for the governmental 
services we want at home, as well as those 
required to maintain our place in world 
affairs. And we must have a means of pre- 
serving a reserve of resources that can be 
used to meet any great emergency that may 
arise—something our present tax structure 
and dwindling borrowing power do not 
provide. 

“Surely American intelligence can be 
mustered to help ouf Government build a 
sound fiscal system, to match a sound econ- 
omy and a sound defense.” 





Mountaineers Are Always Free 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. KEN HECHLER | 
« OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 
Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
cellent article which traces the rich 
history and captures the spirit of the 





- great State of West Virginia was printed 
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in the Vancoram Review, published by 
the Vanadium Corp. of America. At 
Graham Station in Mason County, 
W. Va., the Vanadium Corp. produces 
Vancoram EXLO, a special low-carbon 
ferrochromium alloy used in making 
stainless and heat-resisting steels. The 
Vanadium Corp. is one of the great in- 
dustries which have seen the vast ad- 
vantages of establishing in the rapidly 
expanding Ohio River Valley. There 
follows the text of the article in the 
Vancoram Review 
MOUNTAINEERS ARE ALWAYS FREE 


Men endowed with persistent visions of 
individual human rights under representa- 
tive government created the State of West 
Virginia. 

Strong men, with great objectives, they 
conquered rugged mountains, trackless wil- 
derness and hostile Indian tribes. Their 
land was bloodied in the American Revolu- 
tion and in the War Between the States, yet 
the dramatic history of the Mountain State 
is also the heroic story of legislative strug- 
gles for the democratic way of life. 

The character of the founders is reflected 
in the motto upon their State’s seal. Mon- 
tani Semper Liberi, “Mountaineers Are Al- 
ways Free.” The State seal also appropriately 
carries symbols” representing the cardinal, 
black bear, sugar maple and great laurel. 

Sometimes called the most southerly of the 
northern, most northerly of the southern, 
most westerly of the eastern and most east- 
erly of the Western States, West Virginia 
stretches north above the latitude of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and reaches south below Roanoke, 
Va. Its western extremity is in the longitude 
of Port Huron, Mich., the eastern in that of 
Rochester, N.Y. 

The State’s area is slightly more than 
24,000 square miles. An average altitude of 
1,500 feet makes it the highest east of the 
Mississippi River. Of the State’s boundary 
of 1,170 miles, only 200 are manmade. Na- 
tural boundaries are, the Ohio, Big Sandy, 
Tug Fork Rivers, and Potomac River; and 
the 365-mile crest of the Alleghenies. A 
northern panhandle—in one place barely 5 


‘miles wide—adjoins Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


Maryland and Virginia squeeze an irregular 
eastern panhandle to a minimum width of 
15 miles. 

Forests occupy two-thirds of the State. 
Mountain ranges, peaks and deep, narrow 
valleys, make some areas rough and isolated. 
Mistletoe and the great laurel grow wild. 
Hunting and fishing are rewarding. 

TRANSPORTATION AIDS DEVELOPMENT 


Natural barriers, which so long deterred 
settlement by any except the most deter- 
mined, now are surmounted or detoured by 
highways, railroads, and airlines, Some 70,- 
000 farms—blessed by a 40-inch annual rain-. 
fall—yield fruits, vegetables, wheat, corn, 
dairy products, poultry, and meats. 

The transformation of part of this moun- 
tainous wilderness into an industrial em- 
pire began about 1797 with the establish- 
ment of water-driven saw and grist mills. 
Coal was discovered in 1742 and oil and nat- 
ural gas in 1859. Many of the men who 
helped to create the world petroleum industry 
got their early training in West Virginia. 

To this day, oil, natural gas, coal, glass, 
salt, limestone, clay, sand, and lumber are 
among the State’s important products. Since 
1931 West Virginia has been the Nation's 
second largest producer of bituminous coal. 
Reserves are estimated to be sufficient for 
400 years. 

In 1790 the first iron furnace west of the 
Alleghenies began operating in what is now 
West Virginia’s Northern Panhandle. This 
furnace, of 2 tons daily capacity, made can- 
non balls used by Capt. Oliver H. Perry 
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against the British fleet on Lake Erie during 
the War of 1812. 

Modern industriqlization, while widely 
distributed, has shown a spectacular concen- 
tration in that-relatively broad section of the 
Ohio River Valley known as “the American 
Rubr.” In the 125 miles between Mounds- 
ville to the north, and Point Pleasant to the 
south, nearly half a hundred modern indus- 
trial plants contribute to West Virginia’s 
growing economy. Their products range 
from ferro alloys, steel and aluminum to 
paper, glass, chemicals, abrasives, ceramics, 
as well as finished products such as oilfield 
equipment and ships. 

By developing its natural resources, both 
coal and water. West Virginia has become a 
large producer of steam electric power, An 
extensive high-wire system is linked with 
interstate circuits. 

Many peoples desired the land that is now 
West Virginia with its 55 counties. In 1675 
the Iroquois controlled the Ohio Valley sec- 
tion, but ceded much of .the area to the 
British three years later over the protests 
of the Shawnees, Delawares, Mingoes and 
other tribes. They fought to regain and 
retain it asa major source of fish and game. 
The land was claimed also by the French on 
the basis..of expeditions down the Ohio 
River in 1749. 

The original Indian rule was challenged 
by explorers from Virginia’s Jamestown. 
Their 17th century search for short routes 
west culminated in an expedition led by 
Virginta’s Lieutenant Governor Alexander 
Spotswood in 1716. His band crested the 
Blue Ridge and there drank a toast to 
Britain’s king. 

turning to Williamsburg, Governor 
Spotswood organized his troop into the 
Transmountain Order, Knights of the 
Golden Horseshoe. He thought to extend 
crown possessions westward, but his efforts 


were less productive than the reports of the 


adventurers. There glowing tales of 
wooded mountains, fertile valleys and re- 
freshing springs suggested that men might 
acquire and develop land in freedom. 

In 1726 Morgan ap Morgan built a log 
home in what is now Berkeley County and 
thus became the first recorded settler. The 
next year a settlement sprang up at Pack- 
horse Ford, now Shepherdstown. By 1735 
much of the area of the Potomac Valley, or 
“Northern Neck,” had been settled. 

Many  settlers—English, Scots, Irish, 
Welsh, Swiss, German, and the Quakers— 
poured into the broader valleys, especially 
that’ of the Ohio. By mid-18th century 
both the French and the Indians had aband- 
oned all claims to the land. It was then 
proposed, by Benjamin Franklin among 
others, to make the region the 14th colony, 
Vandalia. : 

Men of Tidewater Virginia had been mov- 
ing their families westward in an attempt 
to escape confiscatory taxation, to own and 
to retain land, to vote and to worship as 
they pleased. Above all, they wanted a gov- 
ernment more representative and demo- 
cratic than that dominated by Tidewater 
Virginia’s aristocracy, which was influenced 
by feudal philosophies and enforced by des- 
potic crown officials. 


GRIEVANCES AND WAR 


But King George III delayed recognitipn of 
the new colony and the breaking point came 
in 1774 when Lord Dunmore, Virginia's 
Crown Governor sought to-distract attention 
from grievances and to discourage westward 
migrations by declaring war on the Indians, 
Under the guise of protecting the settlers, 
the Governor organized an army for what was 
to become known as Lord Dunmore’s War. 
The army started westward in September 
1774 and split into two forces. Lord Dun- 
more led one force northwest to Fort Pitt, 
now Pittsburgh, Pa. The other group, con- 
sisting of 1,200 men under a Virginian, Brig. 
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Gen. Andrew Lewis, was dispatched to the 
southwest. : 

Lewis brought his men to the junction of 
the Ohio and Great Kanawha Rivers, where 
they encamped on the wooded peninsula now 
occupied by Point Pleasant. On October 10, 
1774, the Virginians were attacked by Indians 
led by a Shawnee warrior. Popular with the 
settlers, who knew him as Chief Cornstalk, 
he was opposed to the attack but had been 
overruled by the Indian council. The Vir- 
ginians beat off the Indians, but lost nearly 
one-quarter. of their men. 

Chief Cornstalk sought out Lord Dunmore 
and pledged to keep peace for 3 years. The 
respite enabled settlers to fortify Point 
Pleasant and to extend their holdings in the 
valley. During the peace Cornstalk was 
murdered and Lord Dunmore removed from 
Office. 

FIRST BATTLE OF REVOLUTION 


Histories customarily record the battles at 
Concord and Lexinyton, .Mass., in 1775, as the 
first engagements of the Revolution. The 
honor is claimed also for Maj. John Sullivan’s 
December 14, 1774, raid on Port William and 
Mary at Portsmouth, N.H. However, in 1908 
the U.S. Senate recognized the precedence of 
the October 10 Battle of Point Pleasant. 

Historian Virgil A. Lewis, writing in 1887, 
described in this way the battle’s priority and 
importance: “On that day the soil on which 
Point Pleasant now stands drank the first 
blood shed in defense of American liberty. 
It was here decided that the decaying institu- 
tions of the Middle Ages should not prevail 
in America, but that just laws and priceless 
liberty should be planted forever in the do- 
mains of the New World.” 

While the Revolution ended on October 
19, 1781, with the formal surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, it is West Virginia tra- 
dition that the last battle was the September 
10, 1782 attack on Fort Henry, now Wheeling. 

The close of the 18th century marked the 
beginning of prolonged legislative battles 
for representative government. Differences 
of opinion as high as the Alleghenies sep- 
arated Virginians of the east and the west. 
Review and revision of the Virginia State 
constitution in 1850 won some recognition 
for the people of the west. In 1860 they 
succeeded in electing a Governor, Joseph 
Johnson. 

Virginians of the west had as yet no 
State, but they upheld principles of Federal 
union and of human freedom. When in 
1861, Virginia approved an act of secession, 
the men of the western country met at 
Wheeling, restated their opposition to seces- 
sion and initiated serious discussion of 
forming a separate State, New Virginia. 

In June 1861, at a second Wheeling con- 
vention, plans were made for organizing a 
State government and electing a governor. 
In August formal work was begun to estab- 
lish a new State to be called “Kanawha.” 
By now Virginia was a State divided. For the 
east, Governor John Letcher held office at 
Richmond. For the west, Governor Francis 
H. Pierpont held office at Wheeling. 

In 1862 another convention completed 
preparations for the State of West Virginia 
and adopted resolutions providing for the 
gradual abolition of slavery. The general 
assembly appealed to Congress for recog- 
nized statehood and President -Abraham 
Lincoln signed a bill making West Virginia, 
as of June 20, 1863, the 35th State and 
member of the Federal Union. 

Meanwhile the War Between the States 
had broken out. Its first land battle was 
fought at Philippi, W. Va., on June 3, 1861. 
Union forces under Colonel William J. Kelly 
defeated Confederates under Colonel George 
A. Porterfield and captured the covered 
bridge which. stilt carries U.S. Route 250 
across the Buckhannon River. 

This minor engagement had major reper- 
cussions. It kept in union control the Bal- 
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timore & Ohio Railroad and opened a cor- 
ridor south for passage of troops and sup- 
plies. It also started upon the part to 
military fame Union Gen. George B. McClel- 
lan, who had ordered the troops into action 
to prevent depredations by Porterfield’s men. 

West Virginia was the scene of many other 
battles, among them Rich Mountain, Laurel 
Hill, and Corrick’s Ford. Skirmishes were 
frequent in the Kanawha Valley and in the 
eastern panhandle. One community, Rom- 
ney, changed hands more than 650 times. 
Thousands of West Virginians enlisted in the 
Union Army; other thousands, among them 
Gen. Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jackson, joined 
the Confederates. 

The ending of the war and the achieve- 
ment of statehood brought prosperous 
growth. Boundary agreements were reached 
with neighboring States. In 1872 a new 
State constitution was adopted, and in 1885 
the capital was transferred from Wheeling, 
on the Ohio, to Charleston, on the Great 
Kanawha. 5 


VCA COMES TO WEST VIRGINIA 


Operations of Vanadium Corp. of America 
were started in this historic county in 1951 
with the purchase of approximately 400 acres 
of land beside the Ohio River at Graham Sta- 
tion, Mason County. The site was developed 
by erecting a ferroalloy plant which, in 1952, 
was enlarged. 

Since 1953 the plant, one of the most 
modern in the world, has -been producing 
Vancoram Exlo, a special low-carbon fer- 
rochromium alloy used in making stainless 
and heat-resisting steels; ferrosilicon, a de- 
oxidizer and degasifier for irons and steels; 
and ferrochrome silicon alloys for stainless 
steels. Additionally Graham plant produces 
alsifer, noduloy, and silicomanganese alloys. 

Normally providing year-round jobs for 
several hundred trained workmen and tech- 
nicians, the Graham plant makes substan- 
tial contributions to the economies of four 
counties—Mason and Jackson, in West Vir- 
ginia, and Meigs and Gallia, in Ohio. 


THE PLANT ON THE BEND 


The Graham plant is located in the Amer- 
ican Ruhr at that sweeping turn in the Ohio 
River known as the Bend. It is served by 
railway, highway, and waterway. Electric 
power is supplied by the Appalachian Power 
Co.’s Philip Sporn Station, which adjoins the 
Graham plant property. 

The site, shares West Virginia’s dramatic 
history. Graham Station is named for Rev. 
William Graham, an early landowher, and, 
in the old days, was a terminus of a ferry 
service to Racine, Ohio. 

Land in this region had been deedeti by 
Lord Dunmore to Virginians*who had served 
in the French and Indian Wars. Among 
them was George Washington,-who headed a 
surveying party and received acreage im- 
mediately south of the Great Kanawha. 

Another to receive a grant was John Polson 
who, in 1798, deeded a 6,000-acre tract bor< 
dering the Ohio River to Reverend Graham. 
The Graham plant occupies a portion of this 
tract. Reverend Graham subsequently con- 
veyed the tract to others and it became the 
subject of one of the first lawsuits insti- 
tuted in Mason County, and an early and 
basic case reviewed by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 7 

Mason County, established in 1804, is 
named for George Mason, one of the framers 
of Federal and State Constitutions. Point 
Pleasant is the county seat. The county now 
contains about five times the area of the 
original land grants. Its place names— 
among them New Haven and Hartford—re- 
flect the New England backgrounds of early 
settlers. 

Mason County long has produced coal and 
salt, but farm production also has been ex~ 
tensive, especially of livestock, dairy prod- 
ucts, tobacco, poultry, and eggs. The present 
trend is toward industrialization, - 





Senator Lyndon B. Johnson Delivers 
Commencement Address at Bethany 
College; Receives Honorary Degree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or ¢ 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, June 7, 1959, I had the honor 
of presenting Senator Lynpon B. JOHN- 
son, the distinguished majority leader 
of this body, as the speaker for the 118th 
annual commencement at Bethany Col- 
lege, Bethany, W. Va. Approximately 
1,500 persons were in attendance. 

The able senior Senator from Texas, 
with whom I had the honor of having 
served in the House of Representatives 
before being privileged to be his col- 
league in this body, spoke of the gradua- 
tion exercises as signifying the end of 
formal preparation and the beginning of 
formal participation. His address was 
a significant pronouncement to the class 
of 126 members from two foreign coun- 
tries, 15 States, and the District of 
Columbia. 

Indeed, the Texan’s speech was stimu- 
lating. It had the quality of challenge. 
It was patterned in the tradition of the 
splendid Christian college founded by 
Alexander Campbell. 

Senator Jounson told of the faith of 
the presidents of Bethany College exem- 
plified by the founder’s.philosophy of 
. education, which was also a philosophy 
of life. It was a well-deserved tribute 
to Dr. Perry Epler Gresham, the presi- 
dent of the college, when the majority 
leader stressed the steadfastness to the 
founder’s and the institution’s traditions. 

I have known President Gresham for 
more than- 20 years. It was a pleasant 
and a delightful experience to have heard 
, Many persons in attendance at the com- 
mencement exercise tell of the devoted 
leadership he is providing at Bethany. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the address by the 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Joun- 
son] be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress By SENATE Masoriry LeapER LyNDON 
B. JOHNSON AT COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES, 
June 7, 1959, BETHANY COLLEGE, WEST Vir- 
GINIA 

FACING THE FUTURE 
I come to Bethany with a sense of pilgrim- 


age. : 

This campus has been—for nearly 120 
years—an American landmark of a faith from 
which I have drawn strength and direction 
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for my own life since boyhood. Until now, 
I have known Bethany only from afar. To 
walk at last on “God’s half acre” is a rich re- 
ward of this day. 

But there is more than personal inspira- 
tion in this journey. 

Here at Bethany—deep in the beginnings 
of your college—there is a compelling mes- 
sage for Americans to hear again—and give it 
heed today. 

Bondage of traditions 

In these hills, Alexander Campbell had a 
vision of a great American future. He saw 
here—in this New World—the hope for ful- 
fillment of the human spirit if men would 
but break free of the bondage of traditions 
which had lost their meaning. 

Alexander Campbell had a soul of fire. 
He preached with zeal. And he had a sense 
of purpose. 

He did not propose that men cast loose 
‘from safe moorings. But it was his plea 
that men not allow vacant traditions and 
empty rituals to come between them and the 
sources of their real strength. 

His philosophy of.education was also a 
philosophy of life. When he said “Men, and 
not brick and mortar, make colleges, and 
these colleges make men” he was describing 
not. only education but the Nation, the State, 
and every human institution. 

And this tradition has been carried on by 
the presidents of Bethany College right down 
to your own Dr. Perry Epler Gresham. 

It was natural that such a philosophy 
should arise in West Virginia. This State 
of rugged mountains is also a State of rugged 
men—men of self-reliance and integrity. 

It is reflected in your leaders—men like my 
good friends Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH 
and Senator Rospert C. Byrp. 

I suppose every college commencement 
speaker has admonished his audience to face 
the future with confidence. There is little 
that can be said on such an occasion that is 
original. 

The end and the beginning 


The commencement exercise signifies the 
end of formal preparation and the beginning 
of formal participation. But all of life is 
continuous ‘preparation for the battles 
down the road and continuous participation 
in the struggles with us now. 

In the-year 1959, the cliches of the college 
commencement address have taken on a fresh 
and more vital meaning. It is because we 
live in a world where development is acceler- 
ating at a bewildering rate. 

It is really true that you are stepping out 
into a brave new world. 

It is really true that you are facing chal- 
lenges greater than any which faced your 
predecessors. 

It is really true that your fellow Amer- 
icans—and your fellow human beings—are 
going to look to you for leadership in the 
years that lie ahead. 

And, I believe, it is also really true that 
you and all those who are graduating this 
year Will be equal to your tasks. 

Necessary broad vision 

We are living in a world where the prob- 

lems cannot be solved simply by brainpower 
and concentration. A necessary ingredient 
to success is also broad vision. 
_ All of us have a tendency to become spe- 
clalists—to concentrate on a specific area 
and become increasingly expert in constantly 
narrowing fields of knowledge. 


This is as true in the public life of our Na- 
tion as it is in the professions and in private 
enterprise. We are inclined to view the 
world through the eyeglasses of specializa- 
tion—and to assume that what we do not see 
clearly is subordinate. , 

There are a few overriding factors in the 
modern,world which most of us can recog- 
nize: 

The drive of underdeveloped nations to 
independence and modern technology. 

The cold war betweefi communism and 
freedom. , 

The newly unleashed power of the atom. 

The breakthrough into,outer space. 


Impact of basic factors 


Every one of these basic factors has a 
direct impact not only on your country but 
on your daily lives. They even affect visibly 
the method by which you will make your 
living for yourselves and your families. 

Although all of us are aware of the basic 
factors, our response to them is certain to 
vary. Our attitudes and our methods of 
thinking are necessarily conditioned by our 
background and our experience. 

But even though it is inevitable that our 
viewpoints will differ, there is a trap into 
which we must not fall. It is to assume 
that our own specialized interests hold the 
key to all the problems of this complicated 
world. 

All of us live two lives. 

We are private individuals with our own 
thoughts, our own dreams, and our own in- 
dividual communion with God. As such, we 
go about our daily rounds, taking care of 
our spiritual and material needs and earning 
the daily bread for our families. 


Collective obligations 


But we are also members of a nation and, 
as such, we have a deep stake in the pros- 
perity and well-being of that Nation. As 
citizens, there are collective obligations im- 
posed upon us which must be met. 

As private individuals, it is essential that 
we be specialists because of economic neces- 
sities. But as members of the Nation, we 
cannot allow our views to be warped by 
narrow Vision. 

There are those who believe that the whole 
key to our future lies in helping the under- 
developed people of the world to economic 
and social security. If we do not, it is 
argued, they will join the forces of com- 
munism out of desperation. 

There are others who beligve that our free- 
doms will survive only through a series of 
military alliances backed by crushing force. 
Without such alliances, we are told, we will 
soon be overwhelmed. 

There are others who believe that we must 
withdraw behind strong walls and concen- 
trate only upon our own strength. Other- 
wise, we are told, we will soon be too weak 
to help either ourselves or anyone else. 

The valid viewpoint 


The truth, we find, is somewhat more com- 
plicated. There is some validity in each 
viewpoint. But taken separately, they could 
be disastrous. 

There can be little doubt—to a thinking 
man—that considerations of humanity and 
self-interest demand that we help the under- 
developed nations. 

We live in a world one-third free, one- 
third Communist, and one-third uncom- 
mitted. The uncommitted world is by and 
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large that part of the globe which has failed 
to keep pace with modern technology. 
Should the uncommitted world join the 
Communist world, the forces alined against 
us would be overwhelming. 
The problems at home 


But we cannot permit ourselves to be- 
come so absorbed in the problems of the 
rest of the world that we are blind to the 
problems here at home. If we do, we will 
soon find that we do not have the strength 
to translate good intentions into good deeds. 

There are people here at home who need 
jobs and who need security. 

There are people here at home who need 
decent houses for their families. 

And there are also resources of men and 
materials here at home which are now wasted 
and idle. 

Most of our internal problems are not 
of the same magnitude as those which con- 
front the underdeveloped nations. 

They have hundreds of millions who hun- 
ger or who live on inadequate diets. We have 
only a few million who are unemployed, 
who are seeking jobs’\and who cannot find 
their jobs. 

But if the soft spots in our economy are 
ignored, they will spread. And the good 
times which most of our people now enjoy 
can collapse because it has an inadequate 
foundation. 

It is a narrow viewpoint to close our eyes 
to the great forces which are shaking the 
world. But it is equally narrow to forget 
about the people who live within our own 
borders. 

The essence of survival 

To survive in this world, we need our 
friends. We need our military alliances. 
We need imaginative programs to promote 
peace. And we need strength—not just mili- 
tary but spiritual and economic strength. 

And we cannot stake our future on one 
policy or one program anymore than we 
can rest our bodies on a one-legged stool. 

I did not come here today to give you 
advice. That would be presumptuous on 
my part and properly resented on yours. 

I did come to offer my congratulations and 
my best wishes for the future. And the only 
thing I want to tell you is that those of us 
who 20 or 30 years ago took part in a similar 
ceremony have found this to be a challeng- 
ing world, a fascinating world, and a world 
worthy of the preparation you have made 
for it. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
after Senator Jonnson had spoken, hon- 
orary degrees were conferred upon five 
distinguished Americans, including our 
honored guest and a great and venerable 
West Virginian, Michael L. Benedum. 

The citation for the awarding of the 
honorary LL.D. degree to LyNpon BAINES 
JOHNSON noted, among other items that 
“his record in Congress shows that he 
did, and does his own thinking’; that 
“he has been described as one of the 
hardest working Members of Congress 
and has the respect of members of both 
parties”; that “he is an individual who 
first collects the facts in a case and then 
makes his recommendations without fear 
and without respect to personalities in- 
volved”; that “this man is a person of 
prodigious energy,” a man who, in order 
to keep up with his-assignments, “has to 
live at a gallop”; that “he has been ever 
alert to strike down intolerance whenever 
it has raised its ugly head”; and in the 
citation wére these significant questions 
and answers: 


What has this man written—what is he 
writing? We can summarize his achieve- 
ments in these few words: He is writing 
pages in the history of a great democracy. 
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To what is this man devoting his life? To 
living out those beliefs which have been 
quoted, namely, his proclamation -of his 
political and personal philosophy in the fol- 
lowing words: “I am a free man, an Amer- 
ican, a U.S. Senator, and a Democrat—in 
that order. I am also a liberal, a conserva- 
tive, a Texan, a taxpayer, a rancher, a busi- 
nessman, a consumer, a parent, a voter, and 
not as young as I used to be nor as old as 
I expect to be—and I am all of these things 
in no fixed order. * * * In the heart of my 
own beliefs is a rebellion against this label- 
ing and filing of Americans under headings 
regional, economic, occupational, racial or 
otherwise. I regard the right to hold one’s 
own political philosophy as a cornerstone of 
American freedom.” * * * 

It is indeed fitting and proper that this 
historic old college, founded by Alexander 
Campbell, who held strongly to those, same 
principles of individual freedom, democracy, 
and self-sacrifice, should honor a follower of 
Campbell, a member of the Disciples of 
Christ, at this, the mother institution. 


Mr. President, Mr. Paul G. Benedum, a 
distinguished native West Virginian and 
the nephew and close business associate 


of Michael L. Benedum—who will, God. 


willing, achieve the age of 90 years on 
July 16—accepted the honorary LL.D. 
degree conferred by Bethany on the pio- 
neer Oil and gas explorer, producer, 
financier, philanthropist, and patriotic 
American: 


Some men become wealthy because that is 
their purpose in life; others accumulate 
great fortunes as the result of the attain- 
ment of specific objectives. Michael Bene- 
dum’s objective was exploration and the 
genius of the man who found more oil than 
any other individual in history produced the 
wealth which is now being devoted to reli- 
gious and educational philanthropy and the 
communities in which he has a personal 
interest. 

In 1944, Mr. and Mrs. Benedum established 
the Claude Worthington Benedum Founda- 
tion as a memorial to their only son, who 
died in World War I. Three-fourths of the 
income of this foundation is designated for 
the benefit of the State of West Virginia and 
is being used to provide scholarship loans for 
needy and deserving students, and to respond 
to the needs of civic, religious, charitable, 
scientific and educational institutions. This 
will be the Benedums’ principal instrument 
for public service. 

Entirely too many of our contemporary 
standards are those of a sedative society 
whose symbols of achievement are the tran- 
quilizer, the consultant’s couch and affluence 
for all men irrespective of merit. It is, 
therefore, particularly appropriate that we 
should pay our highest respects to a philos- 
opher of action whose 90 years of indefatig- 
able living have been characterized by cour- 
age, optimism, excellence and a profound 
sense of personal responsibility. 

It is my honor and pleasure to present Mr. 
Michael Late Benedum for the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws. 

The histories of civilization record an in- 
finite variety of ideas and aspirations but if 
there has been one dominant preoccupation 
common to the minds of men in all ages it,is 
the search for a philosophy by which to live. 

In the year 1885 in Bridgeport, W. Va., 
Michael Late Benedum reported at Davis- 
son’s Mill for his first job. He was 16 years 
old and the starting wage was $16 per month 
and although the intervening time has 
altered all other circumstances the work has 
continned without interruption—for this is 
part of his philosophy.~ “I never expect to 
quit work. Idleness destroys everything 
within its influence. It will dissipate the 
largest fortune, and it will ultimately destroy 
nations and civilization.” 
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Our literature and our art proclaim the 
impotence of the individual; our classrooms . 
and pulpits echo their despair, and, at the 
first sign of adversity, we turn in supplication 
toward the Potomac and pray to be delivered 
from the evil of self-determination. 

The biography of the man we honor'is the 
romfntic, adventurous and inspirational epic 
of the discovery of oil from.the days when an 
official of the Standard Oil Co. declared he 
would “drink every gallon of oil produced 
west of the Mississippi” to the truly fabulous 
fields of Oklahoma, Louisiana, Mexico, Ru- 
mania, and South America. And, as we 
observe the bench marks which identify the 
significant m@qments of triumph, tragedy, 
success and catastrophy along the path from 
lease agent for the South Penn Oil Co. to 
the executive offices in the Benedum-Trees 
Building in Pittsburgh, it is not difficult to 
imagine the tolerant amusement with which 
Mike Benedum regards the current pessimism 
which classifies man as solely the mechan- 
istic product of birth and environment. 


Mazama Bulletin Heralds Oregon Dunes 
Seashore Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Mazama Club of Portland, Oreg., an 
organization of outstanding outdoors 
enthusiasts, recently printed a bulletin 
providing its members with detailed in-‘ 
formation concerning my bill, S. 1526, to 
establish the Oregon Dunes National 
Seashore Area. I am pleased and grate- 
ful for the excellent support given by 
the Mazama Conservation Committee to 
this proposal for adding a section of 
Oregon scenic shoreline to the national 
park system. The Mazamas are Ore- 
gon’s foremost mountain-climbing club. 

The Mazamas have performed numer- 
out public services for improvement of 
outdoor recreation and for preservation 
of scenic and wildlife values. I can 
think of no finer endorsement for the 
Oregon Dunes proposal than the strong 
support given in the recent Mazama Bul- 
letin, “Conservation Now.” The Ma- 
zamas have provided leadership for many 
years in preservation of scenery of the 
Pacific Coast States. Its members and 
Officials have worked tirelessly for such 
legislation as the Wilderness Preserva- 
tion Act, and for control of billboard -ad- 
vertising along the Federal Interstate 
Highway System. I am certain that 
Mazama support for the Oregon Dunes 
Seashore Area will contribute greatly to 
better public understanding of the park 
development plan in the State of Oregon. 
I ask consént to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the article from the 
Mazama Bulletin entitled “Oregon Dunes 
National Seashore.” 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

_OREGON DUNES NATIONAL SEASHORE 

Mazamas should take special notice that 
no congressional legislation has been enacted 
in almost 60 years to add significant Oregon 
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scenery to the system of national parks. 
This situation has been altered recently by S. 
1526 to establish the Oregon Dunes National 
Seashore, and this is so unusual and impor- 
tant that we are impelled to devote consider- 
able precious space to examine this proposal. 
Mr. Malcolm Bauer of the Oregonian points 
out that “Even the most promising public 
development needs to be understood before 
it can be popularly accepted” so we are print- 
ing the entire text of S. 1526: 


“A bill to establish the Oregon Dunes Nation- 
al Seashore in the State of Oregon, and for 
other purposes 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, in order to 
preserve for the benefit, inspiration, and use 
of the public certain unspoiled shoreline in 
the State of Oregon which possesses scenic, 
scientific, and recreation values of national 
importance, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized, as provided herein, to establish 
the Oregon Dunes National Seashore. 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior may 
designate for inclusion in the Oregon Dunes 
National Seashore not to exceed thirty-five 
thousand acres of land and such adjoining 
waters and submerged lands as he finds are 
required for the national seashore. Lands 
designated pursuant to this section shall con- 
sist of not more than thirty-four thousand 
six hundred sixty acres, referred to as Ore- 
gon Dunes, and lying between the Siuslaw 
and Umpqua Rivers in Lane and Douglas 
Counties; and not more than three hundred 
and forty acres, referred to as Sea Lion Caves, 
in Lane County, lying approximately seven 
and one-half miles north of the Siuslaw 
River. 

“Sec. 83. (a) Within the exterior boun- 
daries designated by him, the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to procure, set 
aside, and develop in such manner as he 
finds to be in the public interest, the land 
and waters, or interests therein, that he 
considers necessary to assure adequate pres- 
ervation and public use of such areas in 
furtherance of the purposes of this Act. The 
Secretary may procure said land and water, 
or interests therein, by donation or by pur- 
chase with donated or appropriated funds, 
and such authority to purchase with donated 
or appropriated funds shall include authority 
to condemn under the provisions of the Act 
of August 1, 1888: Provided, That land owned 
by the State or its political subdivision with- 
in the boundaries selected by the Secretary 
may be procured only with the concurrence 
of the State or political subdivisions. Any 
Federal land within the boundaries selected 
by the Secretary shall be transferred to the 
Department of the Interior for administra- 
tion as a part of the national seashore: Pro- 
vided further, That the Federal department 
or agency having administration over such 
land shall agree in advance to such transfer. 

“(b) When the Secretary finds that land 
has been procured by the United States in 
sufficient quantity to afford an administer- 
able unit, he shall declare the establishment 
of such national seashore by the publication 
of notice thereof in the Federal Register. 
Following such establishment, and subject 
to the aforesaid acreage limitation, the Sec- 
retary may continue to acquire lands for the 
national seashore as authorized in this Act. 

“(c) The administration, protection, and 
development of national seashores pursuant 
to this Act shall be exercised by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, subject to the provi- 
sions of the Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 
535; 16 US.C., 1952 ed. secs. 1-4), as 
amended and supplemented, relating to the 
national park system, and in accordance with 
other laws of general application relating to 


that system.as defined by the Act of August - 


8, 1953 (67 Stat. 496; 16 U.S.C. 1952 edi. 
supp. V, sec. 1c), except that authority other- 
wise available to the Secretary of the Inte=> 
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rior for the conservation and management of 
natural resources may be utilized to the ex- 
tent he finds such authority will further the 
establishment and preservation of the na- 
tional seashore. 

“Sec. 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such funds as may be required to 
carry out the purposes of this Act.” 

As was previously mentioned it has been a 
long time since legislation of this type affect- 
ing Oregon has been enacted—not since 
Crater Lake National Park was established 
in 1902. Oregon Caves National Monument 
was established by Presidential decree in 1909. 
There shoyld be an impelling obligation to 
study and evaluate any legislation that will 
affect Oregon so extensively. Mazama mem- 
bers should visit these lands and obtain first- 
hand impressions, and they should also plan 
to attend and participate in congressional 
hearings which may be scheduled in Oregon 
this fall. . 

Any discussion of S. 1526 should begin with 
a review of the basic concepts of the National 
Park Service which are preservation, inter- 
pretation, and recreation compatible with 
protection of the main features of the desig- 
nated area. To relate these concepts to the 
proposed legislation, the lands designated as 
the Sea Lion Caves in Lane County present 
an easy example. Their future protection 
would be assured and scientific management 
would be employed to perpetuate this wild- 
life resource for public enjoyment. There 
is general agreement that this would be wise 
and desirable procedure. 

Some of the lands to be included in the 
Oregon Dunes area already enjoy develop- 
ment for reereation such as the excellent 
Forest Service camps and superb Honeyman 
State Park. What advantages, then, would be 
achieved? ‘There could be value in having 
the one national agency which is responsible 
by law to plan, preserve, administer, and 
develop the entire area for recreation as a 
national seashore. But the unique advan- 
tage would be in the interpretation of the 
natural features by experts in the field of 
botany, land and marine biology, ornithol- 
ogy, geology. Outside of the Tillamook 
Museum with its remarkable curator, there is 
no place on the Oregon coast where authori- 
tative, scientific information can be had on 
flowers, rocKs, minerals, shells, birds, marine 
life, and land animals. Nowhere are there 
guided tours, special nature trails, natural 
history displays, programs, lectures, pam~ 
phlets, books, and other educational mate- 
rials pertinent to the area available to the 
public. 

Many people at the present time do not 
realize the significance or scientific potential 
of our coast area. Many people are eager 
for knowledge that is difficult to obtain or 
relate. Most need to be shown in order 
to know where and what to look for, and 
the meaning of their finds in order to 
appreciate “the magnificence of natural 
things.” There are those who won't think 
this is important, but it is the observation 
and appreciation of our world around us 
that adds to the joy and wonder and enrich- 
ment of living. This is why tourist informa- 
tion centers are so popular and why there 
are guided tours and nature trails in na- 
tional parks. . Tourists flock to such places 
because they want to see something new, 
something different, something special. 

Mazama tradition is rich in the lore of 
national parks. Our first president, Will 
Steel, worked 17 years for the establishment 
of Crater Lake National Park. He was its 
second Superintendent and later Commis- 
sioner, and his enthusiasm and knowledge 
enhanced the appreciation and enjoyment 
of all visitors for this scenic gem. Oregon 
Caves National Monument gives tourists a 
better experience because of its guides and 
information available. One may compare 
this with exploring caves in other parts of 
Oregon without any such service, and the 
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importance of readily 
understood. : 

Of course there are some objections ex- 
pressed, primarily by some. people in and 
adjacent to the proposed area. These are 
based on dislocation or relocation of present 
landowners. Such changes would not be 
without fair compensation as for other pub- 
lic land uses whether for parks, schools, 
military use, for highways or freeways. Such 
differences are resolved in the public interest 
and the balance struck for the majority. It 
should be remembered that S. 1526 is en- 
abling legislation only with boundaries to 
be fixed after further survey and study. 
However, the introduction of S. 1526 is a 
fact, and future action on it will depend on 
public opinion, expressed to Senator RICHARD 
NEUBERGER and Representative CHARLES 
PORTER. 


interpretation is 





Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
orD a transcript of the program of the 
CBS television network program “Behind 
the News With Howard K. Smith: ‘Un- 
employment,’ ’’ on Sunday, May 31, 1959. 

There being no.objection, the tran- 
script of the program was ordered to be 
printe din the Recorp, as follows: 
BEHIND THE NEWS WITH Howarp K. SMITH: 

“UNEMPLOYMENT” 

Man’s Votce. The people here in this 
county are starving. They hayen't anything 
to go on; they’re starving. They can’t get 
no help. : 

Mr. SmiTH. Amid our prosperity, these 
Americans are unemployed. Amid our plenty, 
they stand in line for food. 

ANNOUNCER. The CBS Television Network 
presents “Behind the News With Howard K. 
Smith. Today’s subject: “Unemployment.” 

Mr. SMITH. Early this month the Federal 
Government released its latest figures on 
unemployment. The news was good. Un- 
employment took a sharp dropin April. The 
number of Americans out of work declined 
by about 1 million. 

But in the midst of our prosperity, the 
fact is that 344 million Americans are still 
out of jobs. This is a good 5 percent of the 
total work force. In some cities, the per- 
centage of unemployed goes higher. 

In Bridgeport, Conn., 10 percent of the 
labor force is jobless; in Flint, Mich., 13 per- 
cent; in Morgantown, W. Va., 15 percent. 

Much’of the unemployment is seasonal or 
due to some other temporary factor. But 
some of it i§ long term. “The areas which 
have the highest and most persistent unem- 
ployment are called depressed areas. The 
areas have one feature in common. All of 
them are largely dependent on a single in- 
dustry and that industry is in trouble. 

The coal industry, for instance, has been 
in difficulties in recent years. As a reésult, 
the areas dependent on coal have been among 
those hardest hit. — 

West Virginia is a good example. The 
State is the biggest coal producer in the 
Nation. Since coal-is in trouble, West 
Virginia is in trouble. Its rate of unem- 
ployment is twice the national average. It 
has many breadlines. 

Recently, the U.S. Senate voted to create 
a commission to investigate depressed areas. 
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Senator Lynpon Jounson of Texas, intro- 
duced the resolution. Me promised that the 
Commission would in his words “taste, 
smell, and hear the despair of those parts of 
the country where men and women cannot 
find work.” 

Today, we are going to try to’taste, smell, 
feel, and hear some of that despair our- 
selves. In the next half-hour we are going to 
take a look at a depressed area. 

We will focus on the coal industry, but we 
might just as well have focused on textiles 
or the lumber industry. 

We have selected Morgantown, W. Va., as 
our locale. Morgantown’s story is fairly 
typical. It is not the worst hit area in 
West Virginia or in the Nation, but it is 
depressed. In Morgantown, nearly one in 
every six persons in the labor force is out of 
work. 

We want to examine in Morgantown: First, 
the conditions among the unemployed; sec- 
ond, the causes of unemployment; and 
third, what can be done about it? Some 
proposals for easing the situation. Let’s 
take a look at conditions first. 

Morgantown is located in the northwest 
corner of West Virginia in Monongalia 
County. It sprawls along the Monongahela 
River for a distance of several miles. It is 
home to some 30,000 people. It sits on top 
of the richest soft coal fields in the world. 

To the casual observer Morgantown does 
not look like it’s in trouble. West Virginia 
University is situated near the center of 
town. The campus is attractive and serene. 
The fine old homes in Hopecrest, Morgan- 
town’s best residential section, compare with 
any in the Nation. And in Suncrest com- 
fortable homes are going up for the middle 
income groups. The town has a brand new 
bank building, and on Saturday mornings 
folks come down to High Street to shop. 

But there is another side to Morgan- 
The truth is the town is badly off. 


town, 
Like most West Virginia towns Morgantown 


depends on coal. When the coal economy is 
up, Morgantown is up; when it is down, 
Morgantown is down. In recent years coal 
has suffered. As a result, conditions in 
Morgantown have gone from bad to worse. 
Many mines have been shut down, and 
half of Morgantown’s miners have been put 
out of work. 

How do these men ant their families 
manage? The answer is not pretty. It 
means taking a look at another part of 
Morgantowny the part where breadlines 
form. 

This is Pleasant Street in Morgantown. 
The white building is the headquarters of 
the Salvation Army. The crowd of people 
in front is waiting for food. .The food is 
distributed free the third Thursday of every 
month. To qualify for it, a person must 
show need. Among the unemployed: in 
Morgantown, few fail to qualify. 

On this day last month, 50 tons of food 
were given away. People came from all over 
Monongalia and neighboring Preston Coun- 
ties to take it, women came, children and 
men. Each with a sack or box to-lug his 
share away. The lines kept moving all day 
long. 

In Monongalia County more than 10 per- 
cent of the population received food; in 
Preston County, more than 30 percent re- 
ceived it. 

The miners call this food “commodities.” 
It consists of flour, butter, rice, cornmeal, 
and powdered milk. The women make g 
kind of mash out of it which they call 
“molygrub.” 

The food comes from Federal Government 
surpluses. It’s free, but each State and local- 

. ity must pay for transportation. The county 

helps but it costs the Salvation Army about 

860 to distribute the food. The Salvation 

oe is running about $1,500 behind in its 
ills. 


. 
‘ 
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It’s no pleasure to stand in a breadline. 
But these people have no choice. They need 
this food to keep their families going, and 
even this is not enough. 

Man’s Voice. I have three children; they 
all go to school and lots of times when they 
get up in the morning they have to go to 
schocl.without something to eat. 

Woman's Voicz. I have 12 children. They 
come to me and they say: “Mommie, I’m 
hungry.” Sometimes I have something to 
give them to eat and sometimes I don’t have 
nothing to give them. And they go ahead 
and cry, and everything. 

Woman’s Voice. I think we should have 
more commodities than we do get. We don’t 
get enough to‘provide for the bunch of them 
to eat through the month. 

Woman’s Voice. No, I do not believe we 
get enough commodities because the flour 
we get only lasts a week and we only get 
them once a month. 

Man’s Voice. I’ve been all over Preston 
County trying to find work and I can’t find 
any. There isn’t any to find. 

Man’s Voice. But I’ve been over a year now 
looking for employment but I still have never 
found anything yet. There’s coal mines, 
timber wood, hospitals, clinics, anything at 
all you mention and I haven't found any- 
thing yet. I haven’t found a job at all. 

Mr. SmirH. Obviously, surplus food solves 
only part of the problem. What other 
sources of assistamce are available? There 
are mainly three and these don’t begin to 
meet the needs. 

There is first unemployment compensa- 
tion. But this money does not go very far. 
The most any unemployed worker receives 
is $30 a week and some receive as little at $10 
a week. And the payments eventually run 
out. By now, more than a third of Morgan- 
town’s unemployed have exhausted their 
benefits. 

There is next department of public assist- 
ance money or welfare. But this isn’t too 
helpful either. In Morgantown, if a man is 
able to work, neither he nor his family is 
eligible for welfare even if he cannot find a 
job. 

To qualify, a man must be unemployable. 
There is one way out. If a man deserts his 
family, at least his wife and children will 
receive help. Rather than see their families 
starve, many unemployed men in Morgan- 
town have deserted their families. The only 
other major source of help is private charity. 
The wealthiest charity group in Morgantown 
has only $3,500 at its disposal. 

Bertha Hill is the name of a coal-mining 
community on the outskirts of Morgantown. 
Better mining communities exist. but many 
are worse off. Bertha Hill is representative. 
About 50 families live on the hill but only 6 
men in the entire community have full-time 
jobs. The re&St, when they are not out look- 
ing for a job, fill their time as best they 
can. Many of the families cultivate gardens. 
The work helps a man to feel useful. 

Bertha Hill shows the impact of hard 
times. Many of the houses do not have sinks 
or hot water. There is electricity but few 
other conveniences. 

This is a typical family on Bertha Hill. 
The family lives on the father’s unemploy- 
ment compensation, $25 a week. We asked 
this mother what she feeds her family. 

MoTHeER. Well, I can tell you what I have in 
the refrigerator. A little bit of beans, a 
little bit of corn, and I’m fixing pork and 
beans for supper and some wienies and that’s 
for six of us. 

Mr. Smrrm. There’ are other expenses in 
addition to food, like rent and clothes and 
payments on the furniture. How does this 
family manage to meet them? 

Woman’s Voice. Well, we have had to bor- 
row money and now we're back on our pay- 
ments—we're way back on them. They just 
keep riding us for the money now and there's 
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no wa’ nthe world I can given them any 
mone} vn his unemployment check. It takes 
all he “ets to eat on. It’s awful hard to pay 
bills owt of it. Well, they threaten to come 
up ang bring a truck, so I know what that 
means: They will take the furniture. Well, 
I told ‘hem they won‘t take nothing out of 
here. If they take it, they take it leg by leg 
because I’d bust it all up; I’d take a hatchet 
and .bust it all up. 

Mr. SmiITH. Despite the lack of money, 
Bertha Hill makes certain its children get at 
least one good meal a day. The community 
has pooled its resources to provide a school 
lunch program. Children whose families can - 
afford it, pay 10 cents; those who can’t eat 
free. It takes $25 a week to run the program. 
A housewife from Bertha Hill cooks the 
lunch. She gets $7.50 a week from the U.S. 
Government, but does not keep it. It goes 
for food to run the program. The rest of the 
money is donated by the community, nickel 
by nickel. 

These children are eating chili, homemade 
bread, and salad. Their clothes are threat- 
bare. Some are without shoes. 

What does this kind of struggle do to 
people? We went to this building to find 
out. It is Bertha Hill’s church, recreation 
hall, and social center—all in one. 

Rev. Walter Case, minister to Bertha Hill 
is 29 years old. 

Mr. Case. The biggest problems that our 
families face may be the ones of physical 
need, makeshift meals and makeshift clothes. 
Wondering whether they are going to have 
to go back on the payment for their cars or 
their homes. How they are going to keep up 
on the bills. But there are other problems 
which are equally as important. Seems to 
me that hard times can do two things to 
people—one thing isn’t necessarily bad. I’ve 
seen our people pull together as they’ve never 
pulled together; there is a close knit fit in 
some of our families which is directly re- 
lated to the fact that they all have to work 
together. They have a wonderful way of 
accepting their problems. They know that 
life has to go on and they try to live with 
their chins up as if life is normal. I think 
that these things are good. 

But then there are other problems which 
are created for our people. Sometimes if a 
man is out of work long enough, he gets to 
feeling that he’s not needed, that he’s’ use- 
less. This is a terrible experience, and what 
it does to theehuman spirit is not right. 

Mr. SmiTH. It is not only Bertha Hill which 
suffers. The whole town has been hurt. This 
refrigerator is coming out of a home in Mor- 
gantown and going back to the appliance 
store. The customer wasn’t able to meet the 
payments on it; the storeowner, Mr. Kenneth 
Chaplain, had to repossess. 

Mr. CHAPLIN. We feel very badly about re- 
possessing merchandise. We don’t like to 
do it and we lose money everytime we do. 

Mr. SMITH. With many of their customers 
failing to meet payments and retail sales 
down generally, Morgantown’s small mer- 
chants like Mr. Chaplin have their backs 
to the wall. z 

Mr. CHAPLIN. I would say that if things 
continue to decline and get worse we along 
with many other small businesses would 
be forced to close, 

Mr. SmirH. Because business is down and 
personal income is lower, the. town’s tax 
revenues have plummeted. This has meant® 
a sharp cutback in public services. Parks 
and recreation facilities are neglected. The 
town can afford only 15 policemen. 

Mr. Elmer Prince has been city manager in 
Morgantown for,.26‘ years. We asked Mr. 
Prince what would happen if conditions did 
not improve. 

Mr. Prince. If thé condition becomes much 
worse, I am very fearful that we are back 
into a period of 1932 and 1933 where these 
folks who do not have employment, cannot 
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buy food, cannot provide for their: ‘emilies 
through medical supplies, rent, ctothing, 
then we are going to have, that protiem of 
people making up their minds that they are 
going to provide their families irrespective 
of how they have to do it. That means more 
crime, and major crime. 4 

Mr. SmirH. “If conditions don’t improve, 
we'll be back in the 1930’s." That remark 
pretty well sums up what conditions are lise 
in Morgantown today. And this brings us 
to our second question: What causéd these 
conditions? 

Two factors are primarily responsible for 
Morgantown’s unemployment. These are 
mechanization of work in the coal’ mines 
and a steady drop in the coal.market. Let’s 
— a look at the mechanization problem 

st. 

This is the interior of a small hand-worked 
mine near Morgantown. The operation is 
primitive. Miners attack the coal seam with 
picks. When they’ve loosened a big enough 
pile, they pick up a shovel and load their 
cart. Then the mine’s donkey hauls the 
cart outside. The coal is dumped in a truck 
waiting below the loading platform. 

The Christopher Coal Co. in Morgantown 
operates differently. Its mines are mechan- 
ized. Much of the workin the company’s 
giant Humphrey mine is done by machines 
called Continuous Miners. These are huge 
machines that cut, load, and haul coal all in 
one mechanized process. The work is fast 
and efficient. 

Hand operated mines are becoming a thing 
of the past. Today, about 85 percent of all 
soft coal produced in this Nation is cut by 
machine, Around 90 percent is loaded by 
machine, The machines are more produc- 
tive, but themachines replace men. A single 
continuous miner, operating with a crew of 
6, does the work of close to 40 hand miners. 
The displaced: miners are put out of work. 


The decline in employment has ‘been 
steady. Ten years ago there were 125,000 
soft coal miners working in West Virginia 
mines. Today, there are only about 65,000, a 
drop of almost half. ‘The coal companies are 
aware of the problem and so are the United 
Mine Workers. But neither group wants to 
impede mechanization. Both regard it as 
inevitable and desirable. 

Mechanization, however, is only one of 
the major causes of unemployment in coal. 
Another is the drop in coal’s market. Since 
World War II, consumption of coal in the 
Nation has been declining. Today, we are 
using about one-third less coal thah we did 
just 10 years ago. Competing fuels like 
oil and natural gas have displaced coal in 
several markets. : 

Railroads, for’ example, used coal exclu- 
sively at one time. Now they use practically 
none. Ironically, the same trains that haul 
coal out of Morgantown each day are pulled 
by diesel oil locomotives. We watched these 
trains as they left Morgantown bound for 
the steel mills of Pittsburgh. 

The same displacement of coal has oc- 
curred in home heating and to a lesser ex- 
tent in industry. The overall drop in coal’s\ 
share of the fuel market has been great. 
Ten years ago, coal was the foremost source 
of power consumed in the United States. 
Today it lags behind oil and gas. The rea- 
sons for this shift from coal are complex. 

One factor is price. The coal companies 
have done much to keep the price of coal 
competitive, but they are faced with two 
high fixed costs, one’s labor and the other, 
transportation. 

Coal miners, when they work are the high- 
est paid industrial workers in the world. 
The current basic union scale is approxi- 
mately $25.a day. . 

Transportation of coal is also expensive. 
Oil and gas move through pipes or by water, 
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but coal moves largely on rails. 
freight costs more money. 

Another factor is convenience. Coal is 
buiky and dirty. It takes up space and 
leaves an ash. Its temperature is hard to 
control. Oil and gas take less space to store. 
They burn clean. Their temperature can 
be readily controlled. 

Coal people are spending millions in re- 
search to lick some of these handicaps and 
have made much progress. But in the mean- 
time, all this has meant unemployment for 
the miner. It is simple economics. When 
demand goes down, the labor force is re- 
duced. Morgantown, W. Va., has felt the 
impact of this hard economic fact. 

This brings us to our third question: 
What can be done about it? Obviously, there 
is no single, simple answer. 

Mrs. LaVerne Fulton, a social worker in 
Morgantown,.feels strongly that Federal aid 
is the only answer. 

Mrs. Fuuton. I feel that this is a bigger 
problem than Morgantown, and anything 
that can be done in a hurry needs to be 
done with the help of Federal grants. We 
could have public works but we need public 
works that are not on the drafting board 
for 1968 or 1967. We need something which 
can go into effect right now that would put 
people to work tomorrow so that next week 
they would draw a pay and would be able 
to get the food their family needs to pay 
the rent and to pay the mortgage payment 
on their home. 

Mr. SmirH. Many people that Federal 
aid “is required. But there is no massive 
Federal aid program in Morgantown today 
nor in any of the depressed areas. Congress 
is considering a depressed areas relief meas- 
ure but thére is disagreement on how much 
money sych a measure should provide. The 
important point is no such money is avail- 
able at present. 

Other people in Morgantown, however, are 
opposed to Federal:aid. Mr. Donald Potter, 
president of the power company in Morgan- 
town, is one of these. Mr. Potter feels that 
Morgantown must help itself; that it must 
attract new industry. 

Mr. Potter. I can’t see that Federal assist- 
ance is the long-range answer to West Vir- 
ginia’s problem. As a matter of fact, the 
only thing that Federal aid would do would 
be. to eliminate the normal and natural de- 
sires the people might have to improve their 
own situation. We have in the past, since 
1935 in fact, been engaged in an all out at- 
tempt to diver#tfy industry in northern West 
Virginia. We have limestone, we have salt, 
we have gas, we have water transportation, 
and unlimited cooling water in the area, so 
“hat there is no doubt if we can call it to 
the attention of those industries which use 
those natural resources, we should be able 
to bring them into our territory. 

Mr. Smirn. But diversification of industry 
in Morgantown is not making much headway 
either. No new industry has come to town 
ftom the outsjde since the year 1955. The 
only bright spot in the immediate future is 
the university’s new medical center in Mor- 
gantown. The center now under construc- 
tion will be completed in 1961. There will 
be a medical school for the university and a 
400-bed hospital. About 700 Morgantown 
residents will be employed at the center when 
it opens. These jobs will bring money to 
the town. But that is in the future. 

Other proposals—the coal company opera- 
tors want the Federal Government to place 
restrictions on oil and natural gas. They 
claim this will increase coal’s share of the 
market and create more jobs. The United 
Mine Workers want a shorter workweek. 
They\. 7gue that this will spread’ employment 
around. 

Perhaps the most frequently suggested 
rémedy is relocation of the miners. It is 
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argued that since there is so little work in 
the coal-mining areas, the miners should 
pack up and look for work elsewhere. But 
there are problems involved in relocation. 
A husband and wife on Bertha Hill made it 
plain why moving away is not the answer for 
them. 

Wire. Well, mostly all these people are up 
here practically lived here all their lives and 
I mean they don’t like the idea of going 
some place else. And then some of them 
have gone to different places and they 
couldn't find employment, and they went out 
and went to Ohio and different places and 
the rent and things were just too expensive 
for them and they couldn't make out. So 
they had to come back. 

HUSBAND. Yeah, a lot of them came back, 
said that they couldn’t make it. 

Wire. And we’re used to living out here 
like this. And then you go to a city. I 
mean there are a lot of problems there, 
especially when you have children, and put 
them in an apartment when you're used to 
playing out in a yard and everything like 
that. I mean it is really rough on the wife 
especially. Well, I mean, what makes it 
tough for the children, is they're used to 
having things and they still think you 
should give it to them, and now you don’t 
have it to give to them. 

HusBAND. Yeah, I’ve tried to find work 
down here but can’t seem to find anything. 

Wire. And there is no unemployment com- 
ing in now this week. We're trying to get 
something here that we can stay, but if not, 
we will have to leave later on if they don’t 
get employment. Have to. 

HUSBAND. It’s hard to go some place when 
you ain’t got no money. It takes a little 
money to go some place to hunt a job too. 

Mr. SmirH. The problem of Morgantown 
and many other places paying the price for 
the progress we enjoy “remains unsolved. 
The President has acknowledged the prob- 
lem; Congress has too, but action has been 
slow and the effects so far doubtful. In 
March, the Senate approved a bill to spend 
nearly $400 million on the problem. In May, 
a House committee approved a bill for $250 
millions for it feared the President would 
veto the higher amount. Two weeks ago 
the Commerce Department said the United 
States is the wealthiest society that ever 
existed. What it-is that stands between our 
great means plus our ability on the one 
hand and a solution of this problem on the 
other is one of the unflatterying little mys- 
teries of our time and our country. Good 
afternoon. 


Tribute to Gen. George C. Marshall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS ’ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I was not on the floor of the Senate last 
week when the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monronry] and 
others paid deserved tribute to Gen. 
George C. Marshall. As one who served 
in the Armed Forces in World War II, 
and saw firsthand the marvelous effi- 
ciency with which General Marshall di- 
rected the training, equipment, mobili- 
zation, and deployment of U.S. soldiers 
for victory, I desire to add a word to 
what has been said. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a brief prepared statement on the life- 
time of service rendered to this country 
by Gen. George C. Marshall. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Trrsvre tro Gen. GreorGE C. MARSHALL; His 
SERVICES FoR WAR AND FOR PEACE 


During the month of June, we commemor- 
ate the anniversaries of two great events in 
our Nation’s history, one in war, D-day, the 
other in peace, the conception of the Euro- 
pean recovery plan. These two events focus 
our thoughts on that great American whose 
unforgettable role in both was the culmina- 
tion of a lifetime of service to this country 
in both war and peace, Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall. 

As Chief of Staff before and during the 
Second World War, General Marshall direc- 
ted the Armed Forces of this country to vic- 
tory. building them from a small unpre- 
pared force to one of the mightiest defense 
machines the world has ever known. His 
ability to choose the right man for the right 
job without regard to personal favoritism, 
his reorganization of the Army into ground, 
air, and service forces under the Chief of 
Staff and Operations Division under the Gen- 
eral Staff, his coordination of military and 
naval strategy, his friendly relations with 
legislators, and the press, and his high repu- 
tation among the leaders of other nations 
are but a few of the achievements and quali- 
ties which made General Marshall a great 
wartime leader. 

There is one accomplishment in General 
Marshall's military career which I would like 
to point out especially at this time, and that 
is his excellent organization and supervision 
of the Services of Supply. Too often, amid 
the justifiable tribute paid to heroes of 
battles, we forget the heroes whose quite, 
efficient, untiring labor behind the scenes is 
equally essential. To direct these forces well 
is as imperative as, in fact a vital part of, 
strategic planning. Shortly after Pearl Har- 
bor, General Marshall and Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson decided on the creation of 
the Services of Supply, or the Army Service 
Forces, which took over many of the vital 
tasks which had be be performed for the 
support of military operations. Throughout 
the war, the service forces accomplished a 
prodigious task in the supply of food, cloth- 
ing, munitions, and transportation, and were 
a decisive factor in our victory. General 
Marshall's role in the organization, selection 
of the commander, and supervision of these 
services, which have been described as Gen- 
eral Marshall’s own creation, should be 
viewed in its proper perspective as one of 
the most noteworthy achievements of this 
great man. 

Finally, I should like to pay tribute to 
General Marshall as one of our great peace- 
time leaders. As Secretary of State in one 
gf the most critical times in our Nation’s 
history, General Marshall played a vital role 
in some of those early, decisive actions which 
did so much to stem the tide of communism, 
the timely aid to Greece and Turkey and, 
above all, the plan to help Europe recover 
from the ravages of war which bears his 
name, the Marshall plan. Most of us would 
be proud if we could match even a small part 
of General Marshall's contributions to his 
country, or share even a bit of the deep effec- 
tion which he enjoys from the American 
people. Like the Father of our Country, he is 


held high not only in the annals of war and’ 


peace but in the hearts of his countrymen. 
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Juvenile Delinquency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
address which I delivered at the Na- 
tional Institute on Crime and Delin- 
quency. at New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, Mass., June 1, 1959: 

SPEECH oF Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, MEMBER 
or CONGRESS, SECOND DISTRICT, RHODE 
ISLAND, AT THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON 
CRIME AND DELINQUENCY AT NEW OCEAN 
House SwaMpscort, Mass., JUNE 1, 1959 


It is a pleasure to be here with you this 
evening and I welcome the opportunity to 
share with you my thoughts on the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 

It is a problem that causes grave con- 
cern, not only to you and to me, but to mil- 
lions of our fellow Americans, and rightly so. 

The statistics themselves are shocking. 

The number of delinquency cases «has 
risen for 9 consecutive years, in fact such 
cases have doubled in the last decade. 

Last, year more than one-half million of 
our children were involved in court actions 
because of delinquent behavior. An addi- 
tional million whose cases never reached the 
court required police attention. 

Young people under 18 are committing an 
increasingly disproportionate number of 
serious offenses, according to FBI reports. 

Yet you know, as I do, that these figures, 
shocking as they are, do not tell the whole 
story. They barely hint the magnitude of the 
problem in the human terms of parental 
distress, economic burden, and loss of future 
potentially useful citizens. 

All over our broad land, parents, teachers, 
the courts, civic groups, and other organiza- 
tions express concern over the problem. And 
there are many groups attempting to solve it. 

Recently I have met several times with 
professional people who are tackling the 
juvenile-delinquency problem through what 
they call saturation programs. This was a 
new term to me, but the idea it expresses— 
that of flooding high-delinqu@ncy areas with 
the united services of all the agencies of the 
community—seems to me to be a genuinely 
creative technique. What impresses me most 
about these total community programs is the® 
breadth of concept. Here delinquency is 
tackled simultaneously with every available 
resource. Working through existing agen- 
cies—community, school, and civic groups; 
welfare and medical facilities; legal and 
police channels, youth organizations—these 
programs attempt to make ayailable to the 
children of high-delinquency areas every 
type of help they will need. Through the 
schools, psychometric testing, remedial read- 
ing, ang vocational guidance services are 
given as they are needed. The dentists and 
physicians of the community are drawn into 
contact with deprived groups who are ordi- 
narily without such care, and mental health 
clinics are established to help untangle some 
of the complex psychological problems of the 
people of the area. Public and voluntary 
welfare agencies are utilized in their par- 
ticular areas of concern. Interagency regis- 
tries are set up to prevent duplication of 
effort and assure that each agency which 
has contact with a family knows which other 
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agencies have attempted to serve members 
of the same family.” Probation and parole 
officers reach out, to delinquent and poten- 
tially delinquent children at a level they can 
understand, gradually winning the confi- 
dence and respect of influential gang leaders. 

Let me say a special word about the peo- 
ple who handle the difficult tasks of proba- 
tion and parole work. These are grueling 
jes, taxing every resource of the worker, 
often placing him in actual physical danger. 
Yet, in spite of the long hours, the emotional 
and physical strain, the inadequate pay, we 
find young men and young women ready and 
willing to devote themselves to these jobs in 
the hope of reaching a few of the unreach- 
able children. With these young men and 
women—many of you here today—lies much 
of the day-to-day supervision of disturbed 
and often rebellious children. To me, this 
type of service calls for a dedication to 
ideals—of vocation—of equal measure as that 
demanded of our medical or educational 
professions. 

But the various techniques I have men- 
tioned which bring together all available 
services are only the surface manifestations 
of a concept of far greater depth, which was 
also explained to me—a concept which I be- 
lieve to be a thoroughly sound one of far- 
reaching implications. This concept rec- 
ognizes the supreme importance of family 
and community, stability in freeing children 
of the tensions that lead to delinquency. 
Consequently, programs are focused especi- 
ally on strengthening the family and com- 
munity structures. 

Special attention is given to the adjust- 
ment problems of families who move from 
familiar surroundings into Federal housing 
projects, and every effort is made to estab- 
lish harmonious relationships among the 
new neighbors who are often of different 
cultural backgrounds. 

Attempts are made to stimulate the more 
responsive members of the newly established 
communities to develop growing attitudes of 
civic responsibility. Special contacts with 
parents are made at the first sign of troubled 
behavior in the child, and the parents are 
educated to the need for positive parental 
influence and control. while the children 
are still young enough to accept it. 

The young people themselves are invited 
to participate in councils where specific prob- 
lems can be ventilated and corrective action 
outlined by those most actively in and af- 
fected by them. 

I am téld that programs utilizing some 
of these ideas have been developed in several 
of our major cities: Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and others, and 
that one of the most comprehensive at pres- 
ent, is mobilization for youth, the all-out 
total community program. in New York’s 
lower East Side. Mr. James McCarthy, ex- 
ecutive secretary of this program, has been 
partly responsible for Opening my eyes to 
the creative possibilities of this new trend 
toward comprehensive programs. of action. 

I am not naive enough to assume that this 
approach to delinquency prevention and con- 
trol is a panacea. In fact the more I learn 
about it the more I became aware of cer- 
tain additional needs in the fight against 
juvenile delinquency. Two important as- 
pects of the Mobilization of Youth project 
are simultaneous training of needed person- 
nel and research to determine the effective- 
ness of techniques used in the effort to re- 
duce deviant behavior. I feel that we need 
these training and evaluation procedures 
with each and every program of this type. 
We must set ourselves a goal of far more 


research in the field than is presently being ~ 


done. We need to look into the possible 
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relationship between juvenile delinquency 
and mothers who work. We need to deter- 
mine why delinquency rises in some com- 
munities and drops in others. We need to 
make full use of the tests which have been 
developed to help us identify delinquency- 
prone children early, before they actually get 
into trouble, and devise still more ways to 
recognize such children. We must evaluate 
the effectiveness of our prevention and treat- 
ment techniques and formulate new ones 
to fill the gaps we discover. 

I have been pleased to note that as you 
who are active in juvenile delinquency have 
turned increasingly to the total treatment 
approach in combating it, you have also 
turned your attention to a consideration of 
our present court structures. We cannot 
doubt the need for strong and effective 
courts. We know that in the past decade 
the number of cases coming before the jJuve- 
nile courts has increased almost five times 
as rapidly as thie child population of juvenile 
court age. This is an alarming rate of in- 
crease, and projected into the future at the 
same rate would mean that in another 5 or 
6 years the courts would be handling a mil- 
lion delinquent children each year. 

We have seen it demonstrated again and 
again that the seeds of delinquency are most 
apt to lie within the early homelife of the 
child. In fact I have been told that certain 
tests have been devised by Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck which attempt to predict the 
probability of future delinquent behavior 
through an analysis of the family setting. 
The Gluecks found clues that certain factors 
within the home relate closely to the pres- 
ence or absence of delinquent behavior in 
the children. These factors were super- 
vision by the mother, discipline by the father, 
affection of the mother and of the father, 
and cohesiveness of the family group. 

Recently I learned that a limited pilot 
study in Washington, D.C., indicates that of 
60 disturbed children studied, over half had 
shown behavior problems in their preschool 
years, and an additional third had manifested 
difficulties by the time they were in kinder- 
garten. Poor family relationships and an 
unstable home environment were present in 
a significant number of the class. These 
facts, and other studied along the same line, 
indicate a clear need for family guidance 
facilities available while the children are in 
their preschool years, as well as during the 
school years—but they also bring me to the 
point I wish to make about our present court 
structures. 

At present in most areas juvenile offenses 
fall under the jurisdiction of one court while 
cases relating to other family matters are 
handled by other courts. Many of ouf ju- 
venile courts are doing on excellent job of 





supplying the specialized services needed by~ 


the disturbed young people who come before 
them, but I feel it is possible that an even 
more effective job. can be done if the total 
framework of family problems can be con- 
sidered by a single agency. .This. is not a 
matter simply of adherence to certain con- 
stitutional guarantees about the rights of in- 
dividual children, important as those guar- 
antees are. 
delinquency is usually an outgrowth of an 
inadequate home life, it seems logical that 
delinquency cases might best be handled by a 
court empowered to deal with all problems 
relating to family matters. This idea, of 
course, is not original. with me. It is the 
substance of the Standard Family Court Act 
which has recently been released after 4 
years of study by your organization, in co- 
operation with the Children’s Bureau and the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 

I think of the family court concept as a 
form of insurance. To return to the point I 
mentioned about the seeds of juvenile delin- 
quency being sown most often in an unstable 
home environment, I think we might con- 
sider these questions: If, by the family court 


If, as research seems to show, 
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approach we can strengthen and stabilize 
family relationships, may we not be supply- 
ing one more of the building blocks in our 
defense against juvenile delinquency? May 
we not help families toward the resolution 
of some of their problems while their children 
are small, before they have slipped—or been 
driven—into delinquent behavior? 

The coordination of services to a given 
family seems to me to be one of the chief 
possible advantages of this system. You 
have all encountered cases where the same 
family may be known to several different 
courts at the same time. You have seen 
that this is confusing to the family involved 
and inefficient from the standpoint of the 
court because it results in duplication of 
effort and one-sided knowledge of the fam- 
ily’s problems. A family in trouble often 
does not know to which court it should turn 
with its particular problems of the moment. 
The courts, in turn, acting independently 
of each other, with different policies and 
procedures, may actually be at cross-purposes 
in relation to the problems of a given family. 

Commendable as are these efforts, I have 
been impressed, as I have discussed the juve- 
nile delinquency problem for the past sev- 
eral years, with the lack of coordinated effort. 
No one group accepts responsibility for giv- 
ing leadership in the attempts to prevent or 
ameliorate the problem. The same situation 
of necessity exists where there is a lack of 
unified probation and parole system. 

Earlier, I mentioned the need for more 
research on various aspects of the problem. 
As you know, I have for many years served 
as chairman of the committee of the House 
of Representatives that hears appropriation 
requests for the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. In the course of the 
years, hearing from leaders in medical and 
health research, it has become apparent to 
me and the other members of my committee 
that many of our scientists are, as they 
should be, increasingly turning their atten- 
tion to study of the behavioral sciences. 
Such studies include inquiry into the psycho- 
logical, emotional, and environmental! factors 
affecting children and youth. From such 
studies can come knowledge of influences 
leading to deviant behavior-knowledge 
which in turn will, it seems to me, give us 
our best leads to means for preventing juve- 
nile delinquency. 

In the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare are the Children’s Bureau and 
the National Institute of Mental Health, 
both with interest, experience, and resources 
in the field’ of child behavior, child welfare, 
and child psychology. My deep personal 
conviction of the benefits to be gained from 
research in medical and related health fields 
has. led me to believe that a collaborative 
éffort by these two agencies, one oriented 
to ‘research in behavioral, psychologic and 
psychiatric sciences and the other oriented 

‘to research in sociological science with em- 
phasis on child welfare, could not help but 
.lead to methods, for helping reduce the 
tragic social burden that juvenile delin- 
quency represents. 

The members of my committee are also 
convinced of the desirability of such collab- 
orative effort by these two agencies. In our 
report on the appropriations for the De- 
partment we, therefore, instructed the Chil- 

m’s Bureau and the National Institute of 

tal Health to team up on the problem 
and let us know what can be accomplished 
by such collaborative effort. In addition, 
because we in the Congress have been con- 
vinced of the need for some one group to 
assume p responsibility for leader- 
ship in this field, the National Institute of 
Mental Health was asked to take such pri- 


mary leadership. 

I hope that as a result, there may be con- 
structive progress, or at least a clear path 
toward such progress, by the time -your 
group meets next year. 
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Meanwhile, I hope, and am confident, that 
you will continue your efforts to meet the 
problem. You may be equally confident 
that I, for my part, will continue my efforts 
in the Congress toward the end we both so 
greatly desire—an end to juvenile delin- 
quency and a happier, more rewarding 
future for our Nation’s children and young 
people. 





International Cooperation Can Make a 
Better World for all Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the meeting of the Atlantic Congress in 
London, to try to work out peaceful, 
constructive methods of international 
cooperation for the good of all, is worthy 
of a close watch by all of us. 

International cooperation to fight dis- 
ease and to improve agriculture and 
manufacturing techniques can benefit 
the entire world and best exemplifies the 
spirit of democracy. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald for = 
Friday, June 5, 1959, entitled “NATO's 
Other Shield.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in.the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

NATO’s OTHER SHIELD 


It is a compelling coincidence that the 
Atlantic Congress begins in London today 
on the eve of the 15th anniversary of D- 
Day. The times still call for collective ac- 
tion among free nations, but of a different 
kind, and the character of the meeting is it- 
self an indication of the change. Some 650 
delegates from 14 NATO nations will dis- 
cuss, not military questions, but instead, 
ways of forging stronger links among free 
peoples in the areas of economics, culture 
and politics. 

The delegates are not official spokesmen, 
although the member governments strongly 
support the Congress, and that is as it 
should be. The aim of the Congress is to 
provide a forum without a party line where 
private citizens may bring their talents and 
ingenuity to bear so as to give deeper mean- 
ing to the Atlantic community. 

From the viewpoint of longer perspective, 
the hope of the sponsors—the NATO Par- 
liamentarians Conference—is to strengthen 
the alliance’s other shield. When NATO 
was created a decade ago, the primary 
impetus was military, although the pact’s 
second article pledges cooperation in non- 
military areas. Today it is evident that 
military alliances alone are not enough to 
contain the thrust of communism. NATO 
was formed to defend a limited military area, 
but, as one British sponsor observes, in the 
next decade “we shall find our frontline 
has become-the mind of the youth of Asia 
and Africa.”’ f 

It is imperative, therefore, that better 
ways be found of pooling the talents of 
the West to meet the nonmilitary challenge 
of the East. If the recommendations of the 
Congress enlarge just a Httle the area of 
cooperation in scientific discovery, in eco~ 
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nomic development programs, and in the in- 
creased exchange of persons, then the meet- 
ing can claim an important measure of 
success. 





Correspondence Between Dr. Walter 
Becher, Secretary-General and Mem- 
ber of Bavarian Landtag, and Senator 
Byrd, of West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of_ the 
Recorp letters which I have received 
from Dr. Walter Becher, Secretary-Gen- 
eral and member of the Bavarian Land- 
tag, commenting on speeches I have pre- 
viously made with respect to the Berlin 
crisis. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 

SUDETEN GERMAN COUNCIL, 
Miinchen, den, June 1, 1959. 
Hon. Rosert C. Byrp, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Byrp: I should like to 
thank you very much for sending me your 
fine speech on Germany. Please accept our 
best thanks for what you said in this speech. 

On our Sudeten German Day in Vienna, 
Austria, about 400,000 Sudeten Germans took 
part. Festival speakers were several Austri- 
an Federal Ministers, principal speakers on 
the Castle Hofburg’s main square being the 
Austrian Federal Chancellor, Dr. Julius Raab, 
whose father was also a Sudeten German. 
Dr. Raab received also the Sudeten German 
Charles Prize. 

A third of the inhabitants of Vienna are 
of Sudeten German origin; they or their an- 
cestors came from Sudetenland regions of 
Bohemia and Moravia/Silesia already before 
World War II and I. To the 33 million 
Sudeten Germans who were expelled after 
World War II from their Sudetenland by 
the Communists, Vienna has always been 
dear, it has been their capital in the past and 
their beloved city at present. 

Your spech was brought to the knowledge 


of the Sudeten German political leaders. We. 


greaty appreciate everything you said on be- 
half of Germany and of the free world. 
We shall never forget your words and will al- 
ways be conscious of our duty to cooperate 
with the free nations in keeping freedom in 
the free world and in helping the enslaved 
people to regain their freedom. 

Once more, our best thanks for your 
wonderful message. 

With best personal regards, 

Yours very sincerely, : 
Dr. WALTER BEecHER, . 
Member of the Bavarian Landtag, Sec- 
retary-General. 
SUDETEN GERMAN COUNCIL, 
Miinchen, den, April 21, 1959. 
Hon. Rosert C. Brrp, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Byrrp: In addition to my 
earlier letter asking for your kind message 
for the Sudeten German Day in Vienna, 
Austria, I take the liberty to inform you that 
the principal festival speaker who will ad- 
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dress the Sudeten German people in Vienna 
will be the Honorable Dr. Julius Raab, Chan- 
cellor of the Federal Republic of Austria, 
further speaker being the president of the 
Sudeten German Landsmannschaft, Dr. Ru- 
dolf Lodgman von Auen. Prominent guests 
will be members of the Austrian Federal Gov- 
ernment, the West German Federal Minister 
of Transport, Dr. H. Ch. Seebohm (himself a 
Sudeten German), the Honorable Hans 
Schiitz, Member of Parliament, the Honor- 
able Reitzer, Member of Parliament, and 
many other members of the West German 
and Austrian Parliaments, members of the 
Landtags and West German State Ministers. 

It would be a great honor for us if we 
could receive your kind message and we 
would appreciate greatly if we could re- 
ceive it before May 1, 1959 

With best personal regards, 

Yours most sincerely, 
Dr. WALTER BECHER, 
Secretary General, Member of the 
Bavarian Landtag. 





SUDETEN GERMAN COUNCIL, 
Miinchen, den, April 8, 1959. 
Hon. RosBert C. Brrp, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear SENATOR Byrp: I take the liberty to 
call your kind attention to the annual 
Sudeten German Day which will take place 
on Whitsuntide, May 17-18, in Vienna, Aus- 
tria. Hundreds of thousands of Sudeten 
German expellees are expected to visit the 
day, coming from Austria, West Germany, 
and other countries, members of the Aus- 
trian Federal Government being festival 
speakers at the rally. 

The Sudeten German people will reassert 
their dedication to -the cause of freedom, 
democracy, and anticommunism, their faith 
in, the right for self-determination for every 
people and in the right to live in freedom in 
the native homeland for all those who have 
become victims of Communist totalitarani- 
ism. The Sudeten Germans will appeal to the 
free world for freedom for the enslaved na- 
tions, Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, Ukrainians, 
Bates, Hungarians and all other nations and 
will take stand against any West erman 
confederations with Communist regimes 
which could end only in the way they ended 
in China. The close and firm cooperation 
with the nations of the West, especially the 
United States is for the Sudeten German 
people the highest maxime. 

It would be a great honor and encourage- 
ment for the 3.5 millions Sudeten German 
people if you would kindly send a few words 
of message for their Sudeten German Day. 

With best personal regards. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Dr. WALTER BECHER, 
Secretary General, Member of the 
Bavarian Lantag. 





Jewish War Veterans’ Statement on 
Mutual Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
May 21, 1959, Mr. Bernard Weitzer, na- 
tional legislative director of the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States of 
America, presetited before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations a thoughtful 
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statement concerning the mutual secu- 
rity program. 

The statement emphasizes the fact 
that national security depends on eco- 
nomic strength as well as military 
strength, and goes on to say that we 
must face with vigor the economic de- 
velopment problems of the underdevel- 
oped and undeveloped nations of the 
world. The statement calls for an ex- 
pansion of our economic aid program 
especially tinrough the instrumentality 
of the Development Loan Fund. 


The statement also calls for more sub- 
stantial U.S. participation in United 
Nations development programs. Even 
though this statement will be included 
in the record of the committee hearings, 
I ask unanimaus consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
because of its timeliness. 


There being no -objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT ON THE MuTUAL SEcurRITY PRO- 
GRAM FOR THE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMIT- 
TEE BY BERNARD WEITZER, NATIONAL LEGIS- 
LATIVE DrrREcTOR, JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, MAy 21, 
1959 


On behalf of the Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States of America it is my pleas- 
ure to express appreciation for this oppor- 
tunity to present, once again, the views of 
our organization in favor of the mutual se- 
curity program which you are considering. 
For more than 10 years, our organization’s 
support for foreign aid has regularly been 
affirmed and reaffirmed at our national con- 
ventions. The resolution unanimously ap- 
proved at our recent national convention 
held in Los Angeles last August 1958, is 
attached to this statement and I respect- 
fully request that it be included in the 
printed record of your hearings. 


Your committee has had from the repre- 
sentatives of the State Department and other 
Government officials, a detailed presentation 
of the President's proposal for the fiscal 1960 
mutual security program. In accordance 
with the attached resolution, I strongly sup- 
port that proposal but I feel that the dollar 
amounts suggested should be greatly in- 
creased for both the military assistance and 
economic aid phases. The President should 
have greater latitude, up to 30 percent, in 
transferring funds from military aid to eco- 
nomic aid. As the Under Secretary of State 
stated, “I should like to emphasize my opin- 
ion that this is a minimum program. In 


-fact, a stronger case can be made for in- 


creasing than for decreasing it.” 


As a veterans’ organization, we naturally 
have a great interest in preserving our na- 
tional security. We recognize that our na- 
tional security depends upon economic 
strength as well as military strength. It is 
equally true that this combination of eco- 
nomic strength and military strength ap- 


“plies equally to our allies in the free world. 


The military assistance and the defense sup- 
port which the mutual security program 
provides for them, adds to our national 
security, as the President has said, several 
times the strength which an equal amount 
of dollars spent in our country would 
furnish. 

Thus, for about 4 percent of our national 
defense budget for military assistance and 
about 2 percent of our national defense 
budget for defense support, we greatly in- 
crease the deterrents against aggression and 
the possibility of a world war. 

However, it is clear now, as never before, 
that urgent as it has been and continues 
to be to maintain a military shield, it is 
equally urgent that we face up to, with vigor 
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and in magnitude, the economic develop~ 
ment problems of the underdeveloped and 
undeveloped nations of the world. In these 
nations, many of which only recently became 
self-governing, there are hundreds of mil- 
lions of people where the average per capita 
production is less than $100 per year. Their 
lives have been marked for long years with 
the deep misery which flows from poverty, 
ignorance, hunger, and disease. Proud of 
their new nationhood, they expect relief 
from their despair which has persisted 
through many generations. Without help 
from the free nations of the world, among 
which they recognize the United States as 
the leader, these people will not see fulfill- 
ment of their hopes and expectations. They 
lack know-how in government, in agricul- 
ture, and in production generally. , Likewise, 
they lack capital and their low per capita 
income precludes any substantial savings 
from their already low consumption which 
could form the capital funds, needed for 
increased production. 

Your committee and the Congress have, 
during the past 10 years, taken important 
steps to make possible the measures which 
helped significantly, to restore and rehabili- 
tate the economy of the major countries in 
Europe. Through your action, the point 4 
program was translated from-.an idea pre- 
sented by President Truman, into a working 
force that has measurably transmitted 
American know-how to scores of nations. 
This has saved millions of lives, eliminated 
in some areas and cut down in others, de- 
bilitating diseases such as malaria, This en- 
abled millions of workers to work steadily 
and productively rather than fitfully and 
wastefully. Likewise, you have authorized 
billions of dollars in grants\and loans which 
have furthered economic strength and in- 
creased production in many lands, too 
numerous to mention. Public Law 480 has 
permitted to us to distribute substantial 
amounts of our surplus agricultural com- 
modities to relieve hunger and need. Your 
committee has also initiated the authori- 
gation of funds to pay our share of the 
United Nations expanded technical assist- 
ance program and for the United Nations 
Special Project Fund. Finally, you have put 
into being, the Loan Development Fund, | 

In effect, you have created an enormous 
investment portfolio which has paid off 
handsomely in a field which presented and 
continues to present the most complicated 
problems the world has ever seen. These 
complications have been aggravated by the 
cruel, relentless pressures of the Communist 
tyranny of the Kremlin, to carry its imperial- 
ism to all corners of the earth. At the same 
time, the urgency for continuing and ex- 
panding this investment portfolio becomes 
more pressing due to the realization of mil- 
lions of people that the misery and poverty 
which they have long endured can be sooner 
ended when they are helped to help them- 
selves, 

It is a key American tradition to help 
people help themselves. This is no time to 
slow down in the practice of that tradition. 
It will help us morally and materially to 
implement that tradition more vigorously 
than ever before. To achieve that end more 
effectively and more economically, the mu- 
tual security programt should cease to be a 
year-to-year program and become at least a 
5-year program with the Loan Develop- 
ment Fund increased to $1% billion per 
annum. The point 4 program must be 
stepped up and we must stimulate, in every 
way possible, the growth of the United Na- 
tions expanded technical assistance program. 
We must develop additional techniques to 
use Public Law 480 more effectively and more 
extensively. 

Based on the experience of the past 10 

, it is clear that we can get results 
which justify the expenditures that the 
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world situation requires. With a long-term 
and expanded program in effect, we can help 
to create improvements in the living con- 
ditions of the underdeveloped nations which 
will bring certain hope to their peoples and 
thus check Communist subversion by either 
political or economic means. 

Your committee has the facts which will 


guide your deliberations in formulating this 


essential expamded program. Such a pro- 

gram will pay off in bringing us closer to 

peace and national security. This is a te- 

sponsibility which will justify your utter- 

most favorable effort. 

EXPANSION OF U.S. PROGRAM OF MUTUAL 
SECURITY AND TECHNICAL AID 


Whereas the free nations of the world are 
engaged in a global struggle against the on- 
slaught of world communism which seeks to 
gain world control through both overt and 
indirect aggression, through economic pene- 
tration, and devious propaganda attacks; and 

Whereas we deem it the responsibility of 
the United States as a leader among the 
free nations of the world to organize resist- 
ance against Communist designs to subvert 
the free world; and 

Whereas in this cold war struggle, the 
United States has the obligation to mobilize 
its moral and physical strength to help en- 
able the free world to withstand the subver- 
sive and infiltrating activities of the Commu- 
nists and frustrate the Communist intent to 
dominate the world; and 

Whereas the programs for mutual security 
and technical assistance have demonstrated 
their value by blocking the Communist ef- 
fort in many directions but are now of in- 
sufficient size and scope; particularly in the 
light of the Soviet’s program of economic aid, 
trade penetration, and arms supplies, all of 
which are reflected in depressed economic 
conditions among the peoples of the have-not 
nations, by the drift toward neutralism of 
the many uncommitted nations, and by the 
hostility expressed by the Latin American 
people on the recent trips to that area by 
Vice President Nixon, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, 
and Secretary of State Dulles; and 

Whereas many nations of the free world 
are not linked to the United States through 
regional pacts; and 

Whereas the United States has no effective 
plan whereby the nations who are members 
of regional pacts are encouraged to develop 
mutual security and technical assistance pro- 
—— among themselves: Now, therefore, 

e it 

Resolved, That the Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States assembled in 63d annual 
national convention in Los Angeles, Calif., 
August 3 to 10, 1958, hereby request the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to reexamine the policy with regard 
to mutual security, economic aid, and tech- 
nical assistance and adopt the following 
recommendations for expanding programs: 

1. The United States should reaffirm its 
wholehearted support of the mutual security 


program as the most effective expenditure, 


which our country can make in its own na- 
tional defense and for the security of the free 
nations of the world. 

2. The United States should make every 
effort to expand, especially through the Loan 
Development Fund, its economic aid to those 
nations with whom it has entered into mu- 
tual security pacts, in order to raise the 
standard of living in these countries, as well 
as to the underdeveloped countries. 

3. The United States should encourage the 
nations of the free world to develop mu- 
tual security and technical assistance pro- 
. among themselves for their common 
good. ; 

4. The United States should encourage new 
regional pacts among the uncommitted na- 
tions of the world in an effort to help in- 
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sure their national defense and to improve 
the economic conditions within these coun- 
tries. 

5. The United States should expand its 
technical assistance programs for underde- 
veloped countries through the bilateral tech- 
nical assistance program (point 4) and 
through the United Nations technical assist- 
ance programs, as evidence that the Ameri- 
can people are devoted to the cause of ele- 
vating the standard of living for the peoples 
within these countries. “ In so doing, the 
United States can best reaffirm its desire to 
help those nations which seek to implement 
their economic development, but wish to re- 
frain from entering into military commit- 
ments. 





The Farm Program: Letter From Emil 
W. Heck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, one of 
the outstanding farmers of Kansas, Mr. 
Emil W. Heck, of rural route 3, Lawrence, 
recently wrote to the editor of the Law- 
rence Journal-World a letter in regard to 
the farm program. His letter is one of 
the most practical and informative pres- 
entations of the present farm situation I 
have read, and I want to call it to the 
attention of the Senate. 

In view of the fact that many persons 
are advocating that the Government re- 
move itself from the price-support and 
other farm programs, I think it is fitting 
that we give some consideration to the 
point Mr. Heck mentions in his letter. 
He states— 

To take the Government out of agricul- 
ture would be as ridiculous as advocating 
the removal of Government from the field of 
transportation, utilities, housing, and slum 
clearance. 


There is no doubt that every farmer 
would like to be relieved of many of the 
restrictions and regulations that are now 
a part of the agricultural program. On 
the other hand, the complete removal of 
the Government from the price-support 
program, with the present farm sur- 
pluses, would be disastrous, not only. to 
the farmer, but also to the economy of 
our Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Heck’s letter be made a part of these 
remarks and be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe Farm PRoGRAM 
Epiror, JOURNAL-WORLD: 

I read with interest the letter to the editor 
from I. J. Stoneback, route 4, which appeared 
in the Journal-World on May 22, 1959, and 
which dealt with Farm Bureau policy on a 
grassroots basis. In the main, I am in accord 
with the ideas expressed by Mr. Stoneback 
and his letter brought to mind some of the 
thoughts I have been harboring on the mat- 
ter of Government in agriculture. 

For over 80 years, the Government has 
been part and parcel of the farm program in 
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this country, attempting to educate farmers 
to grow two or three blades where one for- 
merly grew, how to maintain the fertility of 
the soil, and control erosion, and a thousand 
and one other advances which have brought 
about a condition of surplus which everyone 
now seems to deplore. Some of us can re- 
member not too many years ago when short- 
ages existed and a surplus would have been 
welcomed by everyone. When day after day 
we hear that farmers want the Government 
out of agriculture; what exactly is meant by 
this broad general statement? [If it is as all 
inclusive as it sounds there would be no more 
extension service from the land-grant col- 
leges, marketing reports, State board of agri- 
culture aids, soil conservation service, or any 
of the many desirable practices designed to 
promote and encourage maximum farm pro- 
duction, which benefits not only the farmer 
but indirectly all of the people. To take the 
Government out of agriculture would be as 
ridiculous as advocating the removal of Gov- 
ernment from the field of transportation, 
utilities, housing, and slum_ clearance. 
Farmers who ask the Government’s with- 
drawal should take a long hard look at the 
overall problem as it affects all of the people 
in this country. 

It seems to me that rather than pay farm- 
ers for idle acres, it would be more helpful 
to have men in high Government office sym- 
pathetic to agriculture, rather than looking 
at the problem from strictly a consumer 
point of view. By sympathy, we do not 
mean the shedding of crocodile tears, but a 
real and genuine interest in agriculture and 
its problems. Surely it does not take stark 
hunger in this country to make us appre- 
ciate the importance of agriculture upon the 
economy of this Nation. A stable agricul- 
ture is the keystone to a healthy economy. 
Ali the farmer should really ask is a fair 
and reasonable return on his investment, 
based on the costs he must pay in order to 
have an efficient operation. What he re- 
ceives for his product should be directly re- 
lated to costs involved in producing the 
same. No farmer should really expect a 
handout for letting land lie fallow but 
should, in my opinion, receive parity for 
crops raised on productive acreage. 

A rather renowned educator, some 12 
years ago, made the statement that exten- 
sion services alone had increased production 
30 percent. The statement was made dur- 
ing a food shortage when increased pro- 
duction was a desirable goal. Now, having 
accomplished even greater gains along that 
line, we find the surplus occurs and that 
the farmer must accept the full responsibil- 
ity for it. Agricultural economists now pre- 
dict what will happen 20 years from now 
and it’s unfortunate they did not do the 
sathe thing 20 years ago, so that more 
thought and attention could be given to 
the problem. It is now proposed to limit 
the payments to any one individual to 
$35,000 and while no one in this county 
would be affected by such a limitation, I 
strongly feel that it is unfair and undesir- 
able. Why punish big farm operators any 
more than we would seek to punish busi- 
ness in any form? 

We should do everything in our power to 
give incentive to young men and women to 
stay on the farm and thus be in a position 
to outproduce our aggressive neighbors. A 
famous general once said, “an Army travels 
on its stomach.” Let's make sure that 
which we call a surplus is not a curse but 
a blessing. Billions of dollars spent on na- 
tional defense weapons and material each 
year become obsolete in terms of new dis- 
coveries. No one is critical of that expendi- 
ture and why should the basic requirement 
(food) in national defense be a curse? 
Who, of you, really think government should 
get out of agriculture? 

Emi W. Heck. 
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The Youth Program of Whitefish 
Bay, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently, 
I was pleased to call to the attention of 
my colleagues a constructive program in 
Whitefish Bay, Wis., that is serving as 
an effective antidote to juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Specifically, I refer to the formation 
of a “Hot Rod Club,” which—contrary 
to popular concepts of such clubs—is 
constructively serving the local com- 
munity by promoting greater safety on 
the local roadways. In addition, mem- 
bers of the club are engaged in close 
cooperation with the local police: 

By promoting greater safety on local 
roadways; - 

By expanding safety instruction, which 
includes skill driving contests; 

By participating in civic functions; 

By providing members with invaluable 
experience in the automotive field; and 
generally by serving as a worthwhile pro- 
gram for the betterment—not detri- 
ment—of the community. 

Today, I was pleased to receive from 
Lt. Alexander Boeder, of the Whitefish 
Bay Police Department, a résumé of ad- 
ditional programs by which this forward- 
looking community is diverting young- 
sters from the path of delinquency, and 
is aiming them toward constructively 
serving the community. 

Today, across the Nation, there is an 
ever-increasing problem of delinquency 
among youth. -A number of factors con- 
tribute to this situation. The develop- 
ment of constructive programs, such as 
the one being carried forward in White- 
fish Bay, I believe, is one of the most 
effective ways to curb delinquency and to 
channel the tremendous energies, wide 
interest, capabilities, and talents of our 
youth to worthwhile activities. 

As an illustration of this type of fine 
work, I request unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REc- 
orp the additional factors of this fine 
program, as outlined in an article en- 
titled “The Youth Program of Whitefish 
Bay,” written by Lieutenant Boeder. 

. There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE YOUTH PROGRAM OF WHITEFISH Bay, WIS. 
(By Lt. Alexander H. Boeder, Whitefish Bay 
Poliee Department) 

Whitefish Bay, the largest village in the 
State of Wisconsin, is primarily a residential 
community of approximately 20,000 persons, 
and a northern suburb of Milwaukee. Its 
police department consists of 23 officers and 
three civilian employees headed by Chief 
Orval H. Meister. The Whitefish Bay Police 
Department has many organized activities 
which are designed to divert youngsters from 
the path of delinquency, one of which is its 
junior police program. 

This organization consists of well over 500 
youngsters at the present time and is grow- 
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ing. Its aim is to form a closer association 
between members of the Whitefish Bay Police 
Department, its citizens and their children; 
to build character and health; and promote 
good conduct among its members. Con- 
tinued attempts are made to instill respect 
for law and obligations of citizenship in the 
members and also to eliminate fear of law 
enforcement officers through teaching the 
members of the group to properly discharge 
some of the delegated responsibilities of 
adults. 

Safety is also promoted, as is loyalty to 
the American Constitution and the com- 
munity, and development of clean minds and 
bodies. Once a year the members are feted 
at a local theater with a party, funds for 
which are provided by the village board. 

In addition, the police department inaugu- 
rated a biannual Bicycle Safety Contest in 
1957 which has as its aim the development 
of proper and safe bicycle habits. Police offi- 
cers carry with them “Safety Award” cards 
which the officers award to a youngster who 
is seen displaying courtesy and proper care 
while riding his bicycle. If the same rider 
wins another citation, the second officer 
merely endorses the back of the card. . Rec- 
ords are, of course, kept at the station of 
each card issued, the reason the card was 
issued and the school the rider attends. 
Every time a rider is cited for a violation, 
this record is also placed on file and an 
award card must be surrended if the rider 
has one. Parents of the violator are of 
course notified. At the end of each week of 
the contest, a panel of officers of the police 
department reviews the record of citations 
made and selects the two boys and two girls 
who have the best records of the week 
These winners are awarded special safety 
trophies. At the end of the contest, the 
school having the greatest percentage of 
students cited for safe riding will receive the 
large, traveling trophy. Much publicity is 
given this twice-a-year contest, with the 
trophies being displayed beforehand in vari- 
ous stores on our business streets urging 
participation in the event. There are seven 
elementary schools in Whitefish Bay; and it 
appears the program has been highly effec- 
tive in its purpose of instilling safer bicycle 
riding habits. Funds for this activity are 
provided by the Whitefish Bay Policemen’s 
Protective Association. 

In 1955, the police cooperated with local 
groups of young automobile enthusiasts, 
guided them to incorporation under Wis- 
consin statutes, provided a meeting place, 
guided the group to experts in the field for 
advice, provided safety instruction, encour- 
aged participation in skill driving contests 
and civic functions. They have actually pro- 
vided excellent aid to the police themselves 
in such activities as regular auto safety 
checks, hubcap identification, etc. The 
“Vagabonds, Inc.” police themselves well 
and only once in 3 years has a member ever 
been arrested for a traffic offense. How many 
adult groups can say this? Good scholastic 
record must be maintained. One failing 


grade on a semester basis results in that - 


person being dropped from the club. The 
club is restricted by its constitution to 25 
members at any one time; however, just 
short of 100 young men have been members 
in the 3 years of its existence. Drag racing on 
the streets of Whitefish Bay is now rare and 
our citizens are coming to know that a hot 
rod club need not necessarily mean a group 
of rebellious youths determined to create a 
disturbance and race on village streets. 
A club like this could well be an asset to any 
community. 

In May of 1958, the student representatives 
of the three high schools in Whitefish Bay 
worked out and adopted a.“youth code” 
setting down a group of guiding principles 
to be used as a basis for determining ac- 
ceptable conduct regarding social etiquette, 
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hours, driving habits, drinking, smoking and 
legal responsibility. The principles are 
recommended for the guidance of the pupils 
in the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th grades and 
seem to be working well. 

The Whitefish Bay Police Department has 
trained, instructs, equips, and inspects a 
well trained corp of school safety cadets who 
assist in providing safe travel of fellow stu- 
dents from school to home, in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the school, and vice versa. 
The cadets work closely with the adult men 
crossing guards and very possibly we will 
never know the exact number of accidents 
prevented by this reliable, alert, dedicated, 
and competent group. The cadets are taken 
to a major league baseball game periodically 
as a reward for their excellent work. Funds 
are supplied by the police department for 
this activity. 

Our police department works closely with 
all other civic organizations and maintains 
excellent liaison with all other local youth 
groups by providing speeches and guidance, 
etc. Assistance is provided local Scout 
groups by providing trained personnel to 
conduct examinations in such related merit 
badge fields as there are. ~ 

The above activities have resulted in mak- 
ing Whitefish Bay, Wis., relatively free of 
major crime committed by juveniles, re- 
gardless of its proximity to Metropolitan 
Milwaukee. There have been no undesirable 
gangs for years. 

Recognizing that there is some element of 
treatment in every contact between a juve- 
nile and a policeman, efforts are made by 
the department’s two youth officers, who 
have received intensive training in the field 
of juvenile control at the University of Wis- 
consin, to provide in-service training for the 
other officers on the department in the fields 
of prevention, control techniques, instruc- 


tion in the juvenile code, and disposition of . 


juvenile cases. The officers are taught to 
handle all children as if they were handling 
their®own and that while it is difficult to 
remain coolheaded with some young hoods, 
a dispassionate, professional approach is the 
mark of a good police officer. We all know 
that a youngster’s first contact with the 
police is ordinarily a highly emotional ex- 
perience. It is our desire to guide this emo- 
tion in the right direction for the better- 
ment both of public relations and. citizen- 
ship. 





PolarExplorers Are Helping This Nation 
Discover and Develop the Polar Re- 


gions cienaonatliog .:'* 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
to the first view, the icy wastes of the 
polar regions have no value. However, 
when considered from their geographical 
position and from the viewpoint of the 
animal and marine life, they can be very 
valuable. 

Explorers of these icy regions are help- 
ing us to find more about the secrets and 
resources of the areas. This has proved 
and will continue to prove of value to our 
Nation. 

‘Mr. President, as a salute to these ex- 
plorers, I request unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
orp, an editorial from the New York 
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Times, for April 19, 1959, entitled “Ad- 
mirals of the Ice.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: - 

ADMIRALS OF THE Ice 


From the icy blue-white reaches of Ant- 
arctica a man and a ship came to play roles 
last week in ceremonies that meant their 
parting. Aboard the Navy icebreaker Glacier, 
Rear Adm. George J. Dufek, for 4 years the 
commander of the U.S. Naval Support Force 
in Antartica, turned over his command to 
Rear Adm..David M. Tyree, an April 16, 1959. 

Both Admiral Dufek and the Glacier, his 
flagship, are Antarctic veterans. Admiral 
Dufek directed three successive expeditions 
to Antarctica in support of the U.S. program 
of research and exploration under the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year that ended last 
December 31. 

A big, bluff, direct man, George Dufek has 
been going down to the ice since 1939 when, 
as a lieutenant, le volunteered to serve in an 
expedition to Antarctica under the late Rear 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd. He was the first 
American to set foot at the South Pole and 
at the same time—1956—the first person ever 
to land at the pole by airplane. He took 
risks, surviving two dangerous plunges into 
freezing Antarctic waters. 

For many persons involved with that in- 
hospitable frozen southern continent, George 
Dufek is linked inseparably with the Ant- 
arctic. It is to be hoped that Admiral Du- 
fek, one of the most distinguished polar ex- 
plorers of his time, will continue to con- 
tribute his knowledge to the further explor- 
ation and development of Antarctica. To 
Admiral Dufek we say: well done. To his 
successor, Admiral Tyree, we wish the best of 
luck. 





International Olympic Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorpD, and in connection with my 
efforts to have Nationalist China read- 
mitted to the International Olympic 
Committee, I should like to indlude a 
press release from the Department of 
State on the subject: 

The decision of the International Olympic 
Committee to expel the athletes from the 
Republic of China is a clear act of political 
discrimination. 

Prior to 1958, athletes from the Repub- 
lic of China and from the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime participated in the IOC in ac- 
cordance with its principle of political non- 
discrimination. In 1958, the Chinese Com- 
munists, having previously withdrawn from 
the Australian games, withdrew also from 
the IOC because they decided they would 
no longer participate in organizations which 
permit participation by free Chinese. 

It is. evident that Communist pressures 
have been directed to obtaining the expul- 
sion of the Chinese Nationalists. We can 
assume this is a prelude to pressures di- 
rected to obtain the later readmission of the 
Chinese Communists. This is a political 
and discriminatory attitude which has no 
place in the world of sports. 

Even more is involved in the IGC decision 
than a manifest injustice to a member 
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which has throughout stanchly supported 
Olympic precepts. The maintenance of the 
respected character of the Olympic games 
is also at stake. It is their non-political - 
character which has been the basis for the 
special attitude toward the games of both 
peoples and governments. 

We trust that the public and sports or- 
ganizations, both here and abroad, will 
recognize the Communist threats for what 
they are and will insist on restoring both 
the athletes from the Republic of China and 
the Olympic principles to their deserved 
positions. 





Public Responsibilities in Science 
and Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
address which I delivered at the convoca- 
tion of the graduate school of Brown 
University on June 1, 1959. The address 
is entitled “Public Responsibilities in 
Science and Education:” 

ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE JOHN E. FoGarty, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE SECOND 
DISTRICT OF RHODE ISLAND, AT THE CON- 
VOCATION OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
BROWN UNIVERSITY ON JUNE 1, 1959 


PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITIES IN SCIENCE AND 
EDUCATION 


This indeed is a memorable day for all of 
us assembled here. You who are in the 
graduate school, and you who are the 
parents, friends, and mentors of the gradu- 
ate students have reason to be proud today. 
And I, too, am proud—for I feel especially 
privileged to take an active part in these 
ceremonies. 

I have always had great respect for Brown 
University. Not only is Brown the seventh 
oldest college in the Nation, but also the 
spirit of religious liberty—on which it was 
founded in 1764—is widely recognized as a 
particularly early and significant example 
of freedom of conscience in America. 
Brown’s charter included the requirement 
that the public teathing should in general 
respect the sciences. This also was an un- 
usually liberal stand for an educational in- 
stitution to take in the mid-18th century, 
and it is relevant to what I shall have to say 
later. I admire Brown for this very early 
contribution to individual and intellectual 
freedom. 

I like what your former president, Henry 
M. Wriston, has said about this university: 

“Brown's central business is the increase of 
knowledge, the inculcation of wisdom, the 
refinement of emotional responses, and the 
development of spiritual awareness.” 

Surely, these four points are among the 
highest objectives for an institution of higher 
learning. Judging from the caliber of the 
Brown faculty, the educational standards of 
the university, and the collective record of its 
graduates, the four objectives outlined by 
Dr. Wriston continue to be met in full meas- 
ure. 

For you graduate students, this is a day of 
glory, a glory which should not be diminished 
in any way. But there are words that must 
be said and must be given thoughtful con- 
sideration by everyone. Think about this 
statement: 
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“The period since the war has witnessed 
some of the most rapid advances in science 
and at the same time some of the greatest 
revolutions in social, moral, and religious 
thought and practice of any time in the 
world’s history. Yet humanity stands to- 
day in a position of unique peril. An un- 
answered question is written across the fu- 
ture: Is man to be the master of the civiliza- 
tion he has created, or is he to be the vic- 
tim?” 

Do these words sound particularly appro- 
priate? Does the question provoke a timely 
challenge? The message and the question I 
have just quoted were spoken to the Brown 
graduating class in 1930; they were delivered 
by Edwin Grant Conklin 29 years ago today. 
In 1930, there were no hydrogen bombs, no 
so-called cold war involving one tense inter- 
national crisis after another; no threat of a 
nuclear war. Still, men considered their 
peril unique. What shall we call the peril 
we face now? Twenty-nine years have passed 
since Edwin Conklin sounded the warning. 
The situation has intensified; we find ad- 
vances in science coming even more rapidly 
than before, and almost it seems concom- 
itantly, we find our peril more extreme. 
The basic fear is the same. The question of 
whether we can cope with the civilization 
that we have evolved and continue to modify 
must continue to be asked. 

Let us go back to the year 1800. A refer- 
ence to the Brown commencement address 
given by Jonathan Maxey in that year, 159 
years ago, could never be passed off to you 
as contemporary. The difference, I think, 
will be readily apparent to you. He said, 
and I quote: 

“We are baffled in explaining the causes 
of the most common appearances. We sigh 
to explore the hidden causes of things, their 
intimate constitutions, and their final des- 
tination. We sigh to wield a world, as we 
do an atom, to search the center of the earth 
and to sail among the stars. Experiment 
destroys our vain imagination.” 

In the intervening years, man has proved 
that he can explain the causes of many 
common appearances. He has proved that 
experiments no longer—perhaps never did— 
wreck our imaginations. On the contrary 
the products of each generation's experi- 
ments have, in many cases, far exceeded the 
imagination of the previous one. 

Thomas Huxley defined science as “com- 
mongense at its best.” Since his death in 
1895, the commonsense of scientists has been 
getting better and better in many ways. 
Speaking as a layman who is vitally con- 
cerned with the well-being of people every- 
where, I would like to cite a few of these 
ways I consider important. 

The scientist has vastly improved com- 
munications with his colleagues within the 
scientific community. He has done this 
despite the many technological advances 
that have created requirements for new 
specialties and subspecialties. 

At the same time, the scientist also has 
improved his communications processes with 
the general public. As a result, the pub- 
lic’s image of the scientists is no longer one 
of an off-beat character who chases butter- 
filles with a net or a highly introverted 
recluse in a basement corner or of an arro- 
gant egotist who refuses to concede that his 
work and its results can be translated into 
words and phrases that might be undertood 
by those who support him. 

Finally, the scientist has shown that given 


part of an informed public, he 
near miracles for the continu- 
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provide us with some rather exciting projec- 
tions on the health status of our people. 
By the year 2,000, they estimate that the 
average expectance of life after age 60 will 
increase from the current 17.5 to 22 years. 
They predict that the death rate from heart 
disease for men 50 years of age will be 50 
percent of its current rate. And they pre- 
dict the death rate from cancer for women 
aged 60 will also be only half the current 
rate. 

These are rather Wramatic predictions, but 
they are not at all improbable. You may 
well ask, “Why is this so?” or “How can this 
be accomplished?” ‘To answer these ques- 
tions, I would like to review some of the 
developments in the recent past, from the 
standpoint of enlightened support and 
scientific accomplishment, that indicate a 
bright future for the health status of the 
American people. 

Those of you who know of my principal 
inteyests and activities—both as a Repre- 
sentative to Congress from the Second Dis- 
trict of Rhode Island and as chairman of the 
subcommittee in the House of Representa- 
tives having responsibility for Federal ap- 
propriations for the Nation’s health pro- 
grams—are well aware that my keenest in- 
terests are in the field of health research. 
I have experienced considerable personal 
satisfaction in having a part in the formu- 
lation of our national program for conduct 
and support of scientific research for the 
past 18 yéars. In these years, there has 
been dramatic progress in the acquisition of 
new knowledge and in its application for 
positive health gains. 

At the close of World War I, the country 
had its choice. Either we would return to 
the prewar levels of effort in medical re- 
search, or we would seek to capitalize on the 
opportunity to support man's effort to ex- 
tend his horizons in the life sciences. The 
question was-resolved, as are all important 
questions in our society, by consensus. To 
most people, whether scientists or laymen, 
the course seemed clear. If a nation’s scien- 
tific effort could produce so well under the 
stress of war, surely it could flourish to 
provide an opportunity for better health in 
peace. 

As a result, Congress began to increase 
appropriations for Federal funds used by the 
Government to stimulate medical research 
in private laboratories throughout the coun- 
try—in universities and medical schools, in 
hospital laboratories, and in other research 
centers. Appropriations also were steadily 
increased for the operation in Bethesda, Md., 
of what is today one of the world’s largest 
medical research centers—the National In- 
stitute? of Health of the US. Public Health 
Service. This is the research program in 
which I have been most deeply interested; 
my committee has had responsibility for its 
appropriations, which have become a sig- 
nificant part of the Nation's total invest- 
ment in medical research. 

The appropriations for NIH, including its 
own operations and grants for research 
projects and awards for fellowships and 
training, amounted to less than $3.5 million 
in fiscal year 1946. For 1959, our current 
fiscal year, their appropriation stands at 324 
million. Lest you conceive of this expansion 
as a reckless effort to buy new knowledge, 
let me detail some of its elements. 

First, in research project grants: In 1945, 
this appropriation totaled $85,000; this year, 
the same appropriation is a little over $141 
million—supporting mearly 8,000 research 
projects in virtually every nonprofit research 
center in the country. Let me assure you 
now that prior to each year’s increase, from 
1946 through 1957, the Congress received 
convincing evidence of (1) the accomplish- 
ments and potentialities of existing research 
projects, and (2) the exfstence of promising 
ideas for new and needed research projects. 

At the, same time, it was necessary for 
those of us dealing with this program to 
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keep well-informed on two other elements of 
medical research, namely, the existence of 
trained manpower to do the research and of 
adequately equipped facilities in which to 
carry out the research. To keep these three 
all-important elements of medical research 
in relative balance has been no easy task. 


The level of support for research training, 
including fellowships, began to make solid 
advances in 1947. In that year the appropri- 
ation for fellowships and training grants 
totaled $428,000 compared to $57,000 in 1945. 
But as each year passed and as it became 
more and more evident that scientific man- 
power was the most important single factor 
limiting further progress in the life sciences, 
the program expanded until today the an- 
nual appropriation stands at about $60 mil- 
lion. 

The third element of the Public Health 
Service’s pattern for research support—re- 
search facilities—received only emergency at- 
tention during 1949 and 1950 for heart and 
cancer research facilities, totaling some $22 
million. More recently, again responding to 
an evident need for nationwide expansion of 
health research facilities and equipment, the 
Congress passed legislation authorizing $90 
million to be made available over a period of 
3 years for construction and equipment 
of research facilities in all the health fields. 
Now finishing its third year, the $90 million 
available has been awarded to 256 nonprofit 
institutions in 38 States. Through match- 
ing funds, this initial investment of $90 
million in Federal money has been more 
than equally matched by funds from local 
sources, 

Your own university has grown in stature 
over the years to the point where its science 
department has merited increasing Federal 
support. Just in this past fiscal year, for 
example, the number of research projects 
that have won Federal support increased 
from 12 in 1958 to 22 in fiscal year 1959. 
Your Dr. Brooks, with his studies in cesebral 
palsy, Dr. Wilson in biology, and Dr. Mon- 
tagna in histophysiology are among the out- 
standing scientists recélving substantial 
grants in recognition of their excellent work. 

So much for the expansion of Federal sup- 
port for medical research. It is a fair as- 
sumption, I think, that it has played an 
important part in the progress that has 
taken place in the decade. I see these scien- 
tific achievements solely in the light of their 
meaning to the public as a whole. I am 
thinking, for example, of the discovery and 
development of synthetic hormones and re- 
lated agents for rheumatic disease, the wide- 
spread availability of penicillin and the de- 


velopment of other antibotics, the develop-. 


ment of chemical agents for control of high 
blood pressure, the discovery of chemical 
agents in the study and treatment of mental 
illnesses, the improved protection against 
rheumatic fever and resulting heart damage, 
the new tests for detection of cancer, surgery 
of the heart, the discovery and application 
of a new vaccine for poliomyelitis, the use 
of radioactive isotopes for studies of body 
chemistry, the development of drugs and 


chemical agents for treatment of tuber- ° 


culosis. . 


As.a Congressman, I hear a great deal of 
discussion of new and better chemical agents, 
new drugs, new treatments, and even the 
claim that 50 percent of today’s prescriptions 
could not have been written 10 years ago 
simply because the materials incorporated in 
them did not exist. But the acid test of 
progress against disease lies in statistics 
which show that progress in ‘broad terms. 

Perhaps the best single index of health 
progress is @ comparison of overall death 
rates. I am told that the decline in death 
rates since World War II from some of the 
major illnesses dramatically shows how over 
a@ million lives have been saved by modern 
medicine. 
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Influenza, for example, has been reduced 
over 90 percent in its death rate. Once great 
killers like acute rheumatic fever, tubercu- 
losis, diseases that cause maternal deaths, 
and appendicitis have all had the rate at 
which they cause death reduced over 70 per- 
cent. The death rate from syphilis has been 
brought down over 60 percent; prieumonja, 
over 40 percent; some kidney disorders, 60 
percent; infant death rates, over 30 percent; 
and paralytic polio, the disease about which 
much is still unknown, has been reduced 
dramatically in the past 2 years. Even high 
blood pressure, one of the greatest medical 
problems in terms of the numbers afflicted, 
has seen some decline in death rates in the 
past few years. , 

It is this record of growth and accomplish- 
ment that gives me the confidence to sup- 
port those who make such dramatic predic- 
tions concerning the future of medical re- 
search, : 

I would like to make one further point that 
emerges when one considers the human dy- 
namics, the tangible results, and the poten- 
tials for advancement that have had a part 
in this first chapter of the golden age of 
medicine. It is this: that when the public 
is adequately informed, when it is assured 
that the basic resources and mechanisms 
exist to accomplish certain problems common 
to all people, when it is asked to support the 
efforts to meet these problems, the public 
will respond and will continue to respond 
almost in direct ratio to the results and 
potentials realized. 

It is most interesting, therefore, to specu- 
late as to whether this principle that an in- 
formed public is a responsive public would 
be as effective in meetihg the impending 
educational challenge as it has been in writ- 
ing a brillian first capter in the golden 
age of medicine. 

The statistics on education indicate at 
least a part of the impending challenge. In 
1939, only 154 of 1,000 high school pupils went 
on to college; ‘in 1954, 283 of every 1,000 
entered college. Tlliteracy has declined to a 
new low. In 1870, 20 percent of the popula- 
tion over 14 years of age could neither read 
nor write. In 1920, the figure had gone down 
to 6 percent; in 1952, only 2.5 percent of the 
population were illiterate. The nurhber of 
students enrolled in America’s colleges and 
universities this year exceeds last year’s 
figure by more than a quarter million. In 10 
years it should pass 6 million—nearly double 
today’s enrollment. 

These statistics provide just a hint as«to 
the prdblems that confront education. Cer- 
tainly we cannot expect the public to respond 
to an array of statistics without an examina- 
tion df the factors and problems that are 
necessarily a part of those statistics. 

The US. educational system, as you know, 
has come under very close scrutiny in the 
past few years due to the sudden challenges 
produced by the Soviet Union, It was clearly 
shown that there is much room for imbrove- 
ment. But the fact is that our universities 
face the very real danger of being engulfed 
by sheer numbers of undergradaute students. 
Not only must we find staffs to handle the 
influx, but we must beware of their being 
loaded down with repetitive undergraduate 
teaching which leaves them with no time 
for imagination, contemplation, and other 
intellectual pursuits. Within a decade, some 
495,000 college teachers may be needed— 
more than twice the present number. And 
on the salaries which the average college 
teacher receives, it is no wonder that quality 
sometimes suffers. Faculty salaries are woe- 
fully out of kilter in the current American 
scene. 3 

I consider it a glaring failure—at least to 
date—that new impetus to American edu- 
cation has not been given by providing Fed- 
eral assistance in the construction of 
schools, It-is my conviction that the 
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strength of our democracy is intimately re- 
lated to the strength of our educational 
processes, and I find it somewhat distressing 
that special interest pressures have con- 
tributed so much to this national failure— 
failure, first,.to provide adequate school fa- 
cilities for: the increasing numbers of boys 
and girls in our society, and second, fail- 
ure to provide other support to decrease 
the teacher deficit. Here is the goal of the 
people which is not being met. 

Today’s educational effort has not been 
raised to the levels of other essential ele- 
ments in the space age. We need not spend 
public money irresponsibly to show our 
interest. What we need is a completely re- 
vised attitude foward education and the 
public support of education. We must make 
the same order of radical change in our at- 
titude toward education as we have made 
in our attitude toward medical research. 
We must measure our educational effort as 
we do our medical research effort. That is 
to say, we must measure it not by what it 
would be easy and convenient to do, but by 
what it is necessary to do in order that the 
Nation may survive and flourish. We have 
learned that the support of medical re- 
search, whatever the cost, pays rich divi- 
dends in the long run. We must now learn 
that higher education for the academically 
oriented is an investment in the Nation’s 
future. 

You who have just finished your graduate 
work today and you' who have made that 
possible—faculty and families—have a di- 
rect responsibility as harbingers of en- 
lightened information about the importance 
of higher education. Education has been 
called study for the purpose of under- 
standing. ‘You have received understand- 
ing that opens doors to you, and you will 
wish to share it with others. You in the 
class of 1959 will want your children some- 
day to receive an education as you have 
done, and as good a one as possible. Sup- 
port for quality education must come from 
every single available source. 

The Federal Government, I am glad to 
say, has taken several steps in the right di- 
rection toward alleviation of the problem, 
though it has not gone far enough at all. 
I am speaking of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958, which in its aid to stu- 
dents is good, in its lack of aid to teachers 
is bad. 

The act which became a public law in 
September of last year is aimed at strength- 
ening the national defense and encouraging 
and assisting in the expansion and improve- 
ment of education programs to meet critical 
needs. It recognizes that our present emer- 
gency demands more adequate educational 
opportunities, and emphasizes that what is 
being offered is financial support, and not 
control. 

The program of providing loans to stu- 
dents in institutions of higher education is 
the largest; in the 4 years from 1959 to 1962, 
@ total of $295 million will be lent. In 
selecting the students to receive loans, spe- 
cial consideration will be given to those who 
express a desire to teach in elementary or 
secondary schools and to those whose aca- 


, demic backgrotind indicates a superior 


capacity or preparation in science, mathe- 
matics, engineering, or a modern foreign 
language—the subjects where we are re- 
miss. To strengthen the instruction in these 
subjects, $280 million will be paid to State 
educational agencies over the same 4-year 
period. The money is to be spent for equip- 
ment. And here I ask—why not some fi- 
nancial assistance for the subject teachers 
themselves? : 

The only provision which has bearing on 
the teachers’ situation is the program for 
national defense fellowships. Fifty-five 
hundred fellowships are to be awarded over 
the 4-year period 1959-1952, and preference 
Will be given to persons interested in teach- 
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ing in institutions of higher education. An , 
important part of this is that in order to 
win a fellowship, the graduate program in 
which the 8tudent is to participate must be 
approved by the Commissioner of Education, 
and only those institutions with new or 
expanded graduate programs will receive 
such approval. The institution itself will 
be awarded up to $2,500 a year. Thus, by 
direct pressure, encouragement is being 
given to higher institutions to improve their 
graduate training facilities. I like this pro- 
vision, but I think it eould stand much 
expansion. The stipends awarded do not ex- 
ceed $2,400; students are discouraged from 
taking outside work unless it pertains to 
their study—and rightfully so—but the 
temptation must be great in our time of 
economic inflation. 

The other provisions of the act are gen- 
erally admirable. Programs for the guid- 
ance, counseling, and. testing af students 
which are aimed at identifying and encour- 
aging the most able students will be set up 
in the States which desfre them and which 
submit a State plan for their execution. 
Language centers and institutes are a part of 
the act as is research in the utilization of 
radio, television, and motion pictures for 
educational purposes. Vocatiénal education 
and science information are partially covered. 

College professors weré strangely left out 
of all this. They should not have been. 
They deserve not only much more money 
than they are now receiving, but also much 
more prestige and distinction among their 
fellow Americans. Raising faculty salaries 
is @ necessary step in giving recognition 
where it is long overdue, 

These, then, are some of the problems that 
are universal to education today. Although 
medical research and its features that have 
an implication in medical education have 
achieved an outstanding measure of success 
in recent years, the leaders in these fields © 
continue to reevaluate their roles and the 
foreseeable challenges that lie ahead. In a 
recent and unusually forthright report, a 
group of distinguished advisers brought to 
the attention of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, that if the predic- 
table needs for physicians and scientists are 
to be met, this country needs some 15 to 
20 additional medical schools. The same re- 
port estimates that it will cost nearly_half 
a billion dollars to bring these new’sc™:9ols 
into being. Implicit in the report, too, is 
the belief that the Federal Government must 
bear. a part of the cost of constructing these 
new schools. 

Someday, I believe that one of these new 
medical schools should be brought into be- 
ing in this State, preferably right here at 
Brown. I realize that this recommendation 
cannot be taken lightly, and I assure you 
that it is not offered without serious con- 
sideration. The location and operation of a 
school of medicine entail» considerable 
responsibility. 

What are some of the responsibilities of a 
medical school? First, it is an institution 
for the training of gifted young men and 
women to practice the greatest of alJ healing 
arts. Second, it is a haven for community 
services related to and including the practice 
of medicine. Third, it is a point of focus 
for medical research, both in the laboratory 
and in the clinic. And fourth, it is most 
often an extension of a university, expending 
and strengthening the university’s tradi- 
tional role as intellectual and cultural cen- 
ter for its community. 

I do not pretend to know how Rhode Island 
can deyelop its own medical school. I do @ot 
know When it can. But I do know that it 
can. For ours is a proud and progressive 
State, and Brown University has a tradition 
of progress and forthright action. If we 
want it enough, we can have a medical school 
and cease to be one of the hhine States that 
do not have one today: 
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This is not a decision to be made hastily. 
‘ There are many critical problems to be con- 
sidered. How would the new construction 
be financed? Would the Federal Govern- 
ment make funds available without insist- 
ing on a degree of control? Could an effec- 
tive set of working relationships be devel- 
oped with local hospitals and physicians? 

There are more questions than there is 
time to phrase them. 

I am sure there are answers for them. 

And I intend to see that the answers are 
sought, and my hope is that they may lead 
to a course of action that will add one 
further resource to the array of medical re- 
sources in Rhode Island that do credit to 
the State. These facilities and programs are 
@ source of pride to all of us who have 
worked, each in his own way, to help bring 
them into being. I am confident that once 
again we will be successful in expressing the 
public need and oarrying out the public 
responsibility in this important cause. 

Almost a hundred years ago, in 1864, when 
Brown University was celebrating its cen- 
tennial, the then president said this: 

“We are about to open a new century. 
Shall it be one of increasing brightness for 
our university? Shall our successors, at the 
end of the new century, be able to give a 
good account of our doings?” 

Here you are, his successors, and that “new 
century” is almost over. It would be my 
sincere wish for Brown to be able to include 
the addition of the medical school as part 
of its “good account” by the time it cele- 
brates its bicentennial anniversary. 

I have found, as I have said before, that 
when the public is informed the public will 
respond. Now is the time for the friends 
of Brown to carry their story to the people 
in somewhat the same manner that medical 
science has taken its story to the people. 
There is no possible reason why either the 
medical scientist or the educator should have 
to be solely responsible for his field when 
his work touches the lives of everyone. We, 
the public, have a duty which has become 
more important than ever before; we must 
share the increasing load of problems facing 
science and education. The public must 
keep informed and concerned and must be 
willing to give special effort and provide other 
resources to see that the task is accomplished 
that lies ahead. 

I salttte you upon the completion of your 
work at this fine university. In closing, I 
would like to recall for you a line written 
by H. G. Wells: 

“Human history becomes more and more 
@ race between education and catastrophe.” 

And I say let us leave no doubt; we must 
win the race for education. 





Why I Want To Go to College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following paper 
written by Raymond Howard Scudder 

tled “Why I Want To Go to College.” 

. Speaker, it was with pride"that I 
learned that one of my young constitu- 
ents, Raymond Howard Scudder,-of Los 
Angeles, a senior at Huntington Park 
High School, recently won first place in 
the national Thom McAn leadership 
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awards program. He will receive a col- 
lege scholarship and an all-expense trip 
to Washington, D.C., and New York City. 

Young Scudder, an A student and 
four-letter athlete, was selected by the 
judges from candidates from more than 
1,000 high schools across the country. 
The son of a postal clerk, Raymond won 
the $1,000 scholarship for his outstand- 
ing scholastic record, extracurricular ac- 
tivitiés, and an original paper on “Why 
I Want To Go to College.” He plans to 
attend the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and major in chemical engi- 
neering, 

Despite the necessity of working after- 
noons and evenings; Raymond stands 
third in a class of 320 students, is presi- 
dent of the student body, and president 
of the Los Angeles Association of Stu- 
dent Councils, chairman of the Gover- 
nor’s traffic safety committee for Califor- 
nia, and sealbearer of the California 
scholarship federation, among many of 
the honors and offices he has received. 
He has an outstanding athletic record, 
including his designation as all-city ten- 
nis No. 1 player for the past 2 years. 

His paper is such a striking testimo- 
nial to the fine character of American 
youth—in contrast to all that we hear of 
juvenile delinquency—that I am inspired 
to place it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for my colleagues to read and consider. 

Wuyr I Want To Go TO COLLEGE 
(By Raymond Howard Scudder) 

In these times, youth has never been so 
self-sufficient and so capable of self-direc- 
tion as now. Moral maturity comes early in 
our culture, for the teenage suddenly be- 
comes a member of the young adult group. 
Young adulthood is a group apart from 
adult society—independent, wise, and self- 
determining in its own way. This group of 
young people makes decisions for themselves, 
decisions that their ancestors were never ex- 
pected to make even in adulthood, for the 
ancestors always moved in the protective 
environs of adult opinion. 

As a member of this young adult society 
and. ready to make many important deci- 
sions “In life; I feel that college is the focal 
point of transition to adulthood and the open 
door to educational development. I have 
decided that seeking an education is my 
major goal at this period of my life.. With 
a substantial education, I feel that I can 
become the kind of person that I really Want 
to be. 

My vocational plans for the future are di- 
rected toward chemical engineering and I 
shall enter the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles in September 1959, to 
prepare for this field. Yet college could ex- 


*“pose me to many subjects I have never met 


before, and I may discover that any of these 
new fields may stir my intellectual curios- 
ity toward other channels. I would like col- 
lege to’enrich me with something truly fine 
so that, when anyone penetrates beneath 
my professional outer covering, he will fiind, 
not a naked shred of a man, but a complete 
human being, clothed in beauty, color and 
warmth. 

Social responsibilities, ethical sensitive- 
ness, breadth of interest in all interesting 
things, and a will to follow the direction 
that a clear and informed mind points out, 
are ‘included in my motivations for going to 
college. - 

One aspect college can afford me is the en- 
largement of my opportunities and associa- 
tions; a whole field of positions open up to 
the person with college experience and train- 
ing. ® 





The social and athletic side of college are 
also motivations, but are far from being 
the most prominent. I realize that social 
and extracurricular activities are secondary 
and should be kept in their proper place, 
but still should be developed as a part of col- 
lege experience. My participation in col- 
lege athletics would be to maintain a sound 
body and to satisfy my competitive desires. 

I realize that my motivations for attend- 
ing college are numerous and varied, but I 
feel that this is a good omen for college 
success and self-realization. 

Summing up, I would like college to open 
up to me an emotional awakening equalled 
by few other experiences in my life, with 
an intellectual vista of no less significance. 
I will try to further these goals by letting 
intelligence, education, and Christian prin- 
ciples by my guides. 





A Thrust Toward World Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES , 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, my 
attention was recently called to a most 
thought-provoking paper entitled “A 
Thrust Toward World Leadership,” 
which was written by Howard G. Kurtz. 

In his paper, Mr. Kurtz states that 
public safety can no longer be adequate- 
ly maintained and protected by the in- 
dividual nations. Due to the means of 
destruction which are now available, 
such as long-range missiles and nuclear 
bombs, it is necessary that there be some 
type of worldwide organization which 
has the responsibility of protecting peo- 
ple of the world against common dan- 
gers which we all face, 

Mr. “Kurtz suggests that the United 
States propose and work toward the cre- 
ation of a world safety organization 
which would provide physical safety for 
all people, of all creeds and beliefs, and 
of. all patriotisms and politica] opinions. 

This paper is a condensation of a book 
manuscript which Mr. Kurtz recently 
completed. The book was begun more 
than 10 years ago, while the author was 
engaged in 2 years of graduate study 
into Russian-American problems at the 
Russian Institute at Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A THRusT TOWARD WORLD LEADERSHIP BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ANALYSIS OF WORLD SITUATION © 

For the first time since time began, world 
population faces simultaneous and identical 
overwhelming danger, the effective end of 
civilization as a result of nuclear war. Com- 


mon, simultarieous world public anxiety is a 
new fact. 

There is a worldwide yearning that a new 
leadership will arise to show the way out of 
crisis, rather than leading deeper and deeper 


into crisis. For the first time in history, * 


world leadership is possible, sustained by 
worldwide public anxiety. 
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For 12 years the United States has had a 
solely defensive policy of “containment.” 
This assumes initiative by the opponent. The 
United States has waited for each new en- 
emy-inspired event to reach the White House, 
then the United States reacts with a defen- 
sive maneuver and increased show of military 
power. Each new show of U.S. military power 
has two adverse effects: (1) It intensifies 
public anxiety in the enemy countries, mak- 
ing it easier for the opponent to mobilize its 
public hostility to the United States; and 
(2) it intensifies public anxiety in the in- 
between countries, increasing their hopeless- 
ness for survival no matter whether the 
United States or the U.S.S.R actually starts 
the nuclear war. Each defensive act under 
US. policy, therefore, has the effect of 
strengthening the enemy’s resolution to fight 
the United States, and the effect of weaken- 
ing the resolution to fight among countries 
needed as allies. Each sincere and thought- 
ful conditioned military reflex reaction of 
defensive U.S. policy leads all mankind deeper 
and deeper into final crisis, just the opposite 
of the universal human need and yearning 
for a way out of crisis and danger. 

No game can be won: by defensive strategy 
alone. The United States has not yet seized 
the available opportunity for positive, or of- 
fensive, or winning world leadership. 


THE PROBLEM 


The basic assumption from which all U.S. 
military and policy planning and action is 
created is a cherished concept that no longer 
is valid. The most serious and sincere top 
policy decisions are being made on the con- 
ditioned reflexes of military experience from 
the past, and are leading all Civilization and 
the American people toward extermination, 
not toward public safety. 

Man’s greatest safety invention in all his- 
tory has been the nation. Public safety was 
a basic motivation-drawing men together in 
self-defense in increasingly larger safety 
units from the family, to the tribe, to the 
principality, then to the nation. In mo- 
ments of national emergency, such as Pearl 
Harbor, public safety commandeers all pol- 
icy of the nation and becomes the supreme 
objective of national policy. 

But right here there has been a rupture. 
The concept of national safety no longer is 
valid. If every department in National Gov- 
ernment. were to be given not only its pres- 
ent budget requests, but twice, or three 
times, the money requested, for unlimited 
satellite launchings, unlimited nuclear bomb 
testing, unlimited pure research and develop- 
ment, unlimited stockpiling of military hard- 
ware and manpower, no nation, ever again, 
can assure safety to its citizens against mod- 
ern scientific enemy attack. The concept of 
national security has flamed out. 

Public safety: cannot be achieved by the 
U.S. Government, nor by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, nor by any other national government 
in the future. Yet it would be fatal to any 
people to relax present military posture 
until a new-dimension world safety organi- 
zation is designed and in being. Safety 
against the total danger to all civilization 
now threatening can be achieved only by 
the evolution of a worldwide safety struc- 
ture stronger than the League of Nations. 
stronger than the present United Nations, 
yet far short of the “one world” dreams of 
maximum world government.. Worldwide 
public safety is the’ one goal of world 
leadership that can magnetize worldwide 
public opinion in support of such leader- 
ship, and a program of action leading civili- 
zation out of crisis, supported by people of 
all the world’s religions and philosophies 
and nationalities. 

This may be the moment in history for 
the United States to make a thrust sognet 
leadership. 
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AVAILABLE ACTION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The President could now electrify world 
public opinion by announcing U\S. dedica- 
tion to the long-range, difficult challenge of 
creating a world safety organization that 
would provide physical safety for all people, 
of all creeds and beliefs, and of all patriot- 
isms and political opinions. This would 
clarify new goals for U.S. policy, to provide 
safety against war for all people, in direct 
contrast to the present world trend toward 
final war. Details of this world safety or- 
ganization need not be spelled out, but left 
as a challenge to the best available brains 
of mankind, everywhere. No political or 
other leader in the world could refuse to 
publicly “Support this call for world public 
safety. The President's challehge might 
read: 

“The fantastic progress of science and 
technology in recent years has created such 
overwhelming new danger to all mankind 
that no national government in the future 
can assure safety to its citizens against 
modern scientific enemy attack. Nuclear 
and even more horrible war will wipe out 
the Soviet people, the Chinese people, the 
American people, and the people of all other 
countries. 

“The American people are perfectly willing 
to die, if necessary, rather than have their 
country dominated by any foreign power. 
The American people are willing to grant that 
every other people have equal courage and 
equal determination to die, if necessary, to 
free their country from foreign domination. 

“The American people hereby dedicate 
themselves to the principle that all men 
are created with an equal need for physical 
safety, and a right to survival. The Amer- 
ican people covet safety and welfare for 
their enemies and for their neighbors, as 
they do.for themselves. 

“American.future policy will be dedicated 
to the eventual creation of a world safety 
organization. stronger than the League of 
Nations which could not provide safety 
against the danger of war, stronger than the 
present United Nations which still cannot 
provide safety against the danger of war, 
strong enough that it can assure: 

“1. That no nation ever again will have the 
capacity to threaten or to wage war against 
other people. 

“2, That each nation and area will exist 
in an environment of safety, and will have 
its sovereignty restored to it, that hence- 
forth, for all future time, it will not have 
any facet of its domestic political economy 
controlled by or afraid of the majority, mi- 
nority, or veto whims of persons or govern- 
ments in foreign nations. 

- “3. That, after the world has been made 
safe from war and safe from foreign domina- 
tion, manpower, money, and material now 
dissipated in preparation for war can be 
transformed into creative effort to feed, 
clothe, house, educate, and bring health and 
welfare to people of every emerging country 
to the extent they desire to achieve through 
their own efforts, with the help of all moral 
forces available from outside. 

“The world saféty organization, itself, will 
have to be designed and constructed with 
balance of power and authority and .respon- 
sibility that it cannot become a tyrant 
supergovernment dominating sovereign na- 
tional governments or dominating the minds 
of citizens of any nation. 

“The United States invites the widest pos- 
sible, freest possible, debate and discussion 
and exploration of the nonpolitical design 
details of such a world safety organization 
in what -might be called survival seminars 
throughout the world, among all of the engi- 
meering and scientific and professional so- 
Cieties of all countries, among scholars of all 
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academic disciplines in all of the world’s 
colleges and universities, among philosophers 
and theologians of all points of view, among 
the publics of all countries, each person re- 
maining 100 percent patriotic to his own 
native land, and each person maintaining 
100 percent integrity. with his religious or 
philosophic beliefs, but simultaneously all - 
striving for complete interchange of ideas 
and recommendations for design of a safety 
shelter assuring existence and survival as 
rights of all mankind.” 





Farm Organization Opposes Benson 
Wheat Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, as we approach our discussion 
of wheat legislation, I would like my col- 
leagues to think about the telling argu- 
ments advanced by a group of wheat 
farmers in Montana. 

They are absolutely opposed to the 
Benson program of cutting support levels 
and prices. 

Tomorrow you will Have an opportu- 
nity to vote for a wheat bill that will 
reduce the surplus, reduce the cost of the 
program, and, in the long run, help the 
American farmer. 

I commend to you the following letter 
for your guidance. It is one which a 
good friend of mine in my hometown 
wrote to the chairmen of the Committees 
on Agriculture in the House and the 
Senate. 

F Conrap, Mont. 
Hon. ALLEN ELLENDER, 
Hon, HaRoLp CooLey, 
Chairmen, House and Senate Agricultural 
Committees, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sms: At a meeting on April 14, 1959, 
we discussed the farm problem and also the 
Talmadge farm bill. The feeling of our 
group was that $25,000 was much too high 
and that $10,000 was high enough, for any 
one producer. 

We believe that ‘as long as we have a sur- 
plus of wheat or any other crop that we 
need production control. Manufacturers of 
all kinds control their production by lay- 
ing off men, ‘so that they:can get their price 
and a profit and the farmer must do the 
same. The only difference is that the manu- 
facturers are organized and the farmers are 
not. The farmers were organized on the ref- 
erendum for quotas for the past 6 years 
voting over 80 percent for quotas to get a 
better price, and willing to control produc- 
tion. But about 15 to 18 percent wanted 
to plant or seed all they could, and that’s 
the reason we have a surplus. 

When the majority of farmers vote to con- 
trol production, the rest of the farmers must 
abide with that decision, like any other 
election, on problems of any and every kind. 

Flexible parity is out, it’s suicide for the 
farmer, the last few years have.proven that. 
If it were not for the bumper crops the last 
few years, many farmers would be out look- 
ing for jobs and there are none to get. : 

Parity should be 90 to 100 percent and 
nothing less. No business could last 6 
months on 60 to 75 percent of parity, like 
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Mr. Benson wants. We wonder what’ Secre- 
tary Benson would say if he were cyt to 
60 percent of the salary he gets. 

Soil bank is no good when farmers are 
paid from $20 an acre and up, that ground 
should not be put in any other crop to cause 
a surplus of feed, or produce of any kind, 
like has been done in the last few years, 
and this caused barley to drop to 95 cents 
per 100 pounds or 47 cent per bushel on our 
local market. 

Corn and cotton taken out of production 
should not be permitted to plant 15 acres 
of wheat or any other crop like has been 
done in the past. _That is why past farm 
programs did not solve the problem as well 
as they should have. 

Any farmer who overseeds or plants should 
not be permitted to pay any penalty, and 
then market his wheat, but it should be 
his wheat, and keep it and store it at his 
expense, and the Government should not 
loan him money to build granaries for it or 
loan any money on it, like it is at present, 
50 percent for noncompliance for overseed- 
ing. That’s why we have such a surplus, 
no teeth in the program to keep these 15 
to 18 percent of the farmers in line; that 
causes these large surpluses. 

The question is, are we going to let 15 to 
18 percent of the farmers tell 80 to 85 per- 
cent, a great majority, what to do, and 
shout about free enterprise, this is a free 
country? It’s not very free when a farmer 
loses his home and farm and can’t find a 
job. 

Congress cannot pass a farm bill that is 
worth the paper it is written on that will 
please the. President or Secretary Benson. 
Mr. Benson's record the past 5 years has 
proven that, by driving down prices every 
year. Wheat is not $1.45 per bushel here 
at Conrad and bread is 29 cents per loaf. 
In 1948, prices for wheat were $3.20 a bushel 
and bread 18 cents a loaf, so it is not the 
price that the farmer gets that makes food 
high in cost, as Mr. Benson says, and tries 
to make the consumer believe. The farmer 
is pricing himself out of the market, with 
high price supports. 

The farmer could give the wheat and all 
produce and deliver it free to market and 
the consumer would still have to pay a high 
price for his food, and Mr. Benson knows 
it, if he would just admit it, but he won't. 

I read in the paper this morning of the 
House proposal of raising the parity to 85 
percent; that is not enough, it should be 
at 90 percent at the least. And cutting pro- 
duction is not a fair proposal for as much 
as 20 percent. It should be as follows: 


Percent 
ee Gees OF 2008 a Ti cic ceubncieie 2 
Se a OID inci itesinen iia bstaagy teed teats 5 
Dee ee GG rk wttdcisnnkiicckadkuse 7 
ee wee ee RR ee cot 10 
Soe Ge eer ee ee eee 15 
Oe SINS MOR racine mcm membicimn 20 
S08 WORE ONE UP.W. cnc nce ccna 25 


Large farmers can stand a larger cut in 
aeres or bushels because small farmers 
haven't enough acres in the first place. That 
was the trouble with the 1938 Farm Act; that 
was the gripe of the family-size farm for 20 
years, cutting the small farmer the same 
percentage as large producers. 

Mr. Benson's proposal for 75 to 90 percent 
of the average market price for the last 3 
years is nothing but, as the Chinaman said, 
“slow die, but sure die,” for the small 
farmer. : 

So we hope that you will come out with 
@ good farm bill and the President will sign. 
But if he does veto it, pass it over his veto 
and/or go down fighting. 

ConrAD FaRMERS UNION Loca No. 34, 
Simon F. Nice, President, 
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Unemployment in West Virginia 





“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the statement which was given 
this morning by Mr. Miles C. Stanley, 
president of the West Virginia Labor 
Federation, AFL-CIO, before the Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Production, 
Marketing, and Stabilization of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. Mr. Stanley spoke concerning the 
necessity for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide for the distribution of 
greater quantities and varieties of sur- 
plus foods to needy families in West Vir- 
ginia and other States of the Union. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF MILES C. STANLEY, PRESIDENT 
OF THE WEST VIRGINIA LABOR FEDERATION, 
AFL-CIO, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, MARKETING, AND 
STABILIZATION OF THE U.S. SENATE COMMIT- 
TEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, JUNE 8, 
1959, on S. 1884 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I deeply appreciate this opportunity 
to appear before this committee on behalf 
of the organization I represent and,-if I may 
be a bit presumptuous, on behalf of the tens 
of thousands of West Virginia citizens whose 
primary sustenance is derived from surplus 
food commodities or molly grub, as they 
are commonly referred to in our State. 


THE COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM IN 
WEST VIRGINIA 


The surplus agricultural food commodity 
program is administered in West Virginia by 
the commodity distribution division of the 
State department of public assistance. In 
the fiscal year of 1958-59 the legislature ap- 
propriated a total of $10,466,480 to the de- 
partment of public assistance. Of this 
amount, $143,400, or approximately 1.3 per- 
cent, was allocated to the commodity distri- 
bution division. This figure represents ap- 
proximately 2.5 percent of the $6 million 
cost of the surplus foods which this division 
was charged with distributing to an average 
monthly caseload during the calendar year 
of 1958 of 237,503 recipients and reaching a 
high of 301,264 in March 1959. 

These claimants are widely disbursed over 
the State with heaviest concentration in the 
southern coal-producing counties. On the 
budget indicated, the division has been able 
to maintain only five warehouses to serve 
the entire State. These warehouses are lo- 
cated in Beckley, Charleston, Fairmont, 
Logan, and Welch. These warehouses serv- 
ice approximately 400 distributing agencies 
located in practicaily every county within the 
State. These agencies, in the main, are com- 
posed of church groups, civic clubs, and labor 
organizations. The tremendous amount of 
work and expense involved in processing ap- 
plications, transporting, packaging and dis- 
tributing the commodities is contributed by 
members of the respective organizations. 


PROBLEMS INCURRED IN THE PROGRAM 


At the outset of this portion of my state- 
ment, which is intended to be a critical view 
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of the program's operation in West Virginia, 
let me make it clear that, in my judgment, 
the division of commodity distribution has 
generally done a commendable job with the 
resources being made available to it in terms 
of foods available and finances with which 
to administer the program. 

Basically the most serious problems to 
come to light in West Virginia are attribu- 
table in most part to the lack of finances 
properly to administer the program. 

In November of 1958 the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture investigated the program in 
the State and indicated that unless certain 
changes were made prior to March of 1959 
there was a possibility of a stoppage of all 
surplus food shipments to West Virginia. 
Chief among their criticisms was the proce- 
dure used in certifying claimants and the 
monetary contributions’ which were being 
collected from the recipients by certain dis- 
tributing agencies to pay for transporting 
the surplus foods from the warehouses to 
the point of distribution. a 

Faced with the possibility of having the 
program terminated by the USDA unless re- 
medial steps were taken, the State legisla- 
ture, meeting in January, passed a supple- 
mental budget of $38,000 for the current fis- 
cal year allocable to the commodity distribu- 
tion division, which would alleviate the pos- 
sibility of this precipitate action. However, 
as the following statement will show the 
problem of distribution is still a major one 
in West Virginia. 

WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION 

As previously stated, the division is cur- 
rently maintaining five warehouses in the 
State under the_new budget for 1959-60 of 
$302,000, effective July 1. It is my under- 
standing, it is the intention of the division 
to establish two additional warehouses, one 
in Keyser, Mineral County, to service the 
eastern Panhandle, and one in Parkersburg, 
Wood County, to service the central and 
northern Ohio Valley. The map [not print- 
ed in Recorp] shows the location of these 
warehouses and the approximate distances 
to points to be serviced. 

As noted, these distances in some in- 
stances will involve more than 200 miles of 
driving, which, of course, is time consum- 
ing and expensive.. Although the new budg- 
et for the division provides for 14 trucks 
and drivers as opposed to the present 8, it is 
almost a foregone conclusion that division 
trucks alone will not be able to transport 
the surplus foods to the 400 distributing 
agencies to be serviced. 

This means, of course, that many of the 
volunteer agencies must assume the respon- 
sibility for transporting the commodities 
from the warehouse to the community in 
which they are located. Therefore, wheth- 
er eligible recipients in a given locality re- 
ceive the much needed food depends upon 
the willingness of a local organization to 
bear the expense of transportjng as well as 
packaging and distributing the surplus 
commodities. 


We believe that so many unknown factors 


in what should be a public welfare program - 


leaves a great deal to be desired in order to 
properly fulfill its intended purpose of re- 
lieving to some degree the hunger and suf- 
fering which exists in the midst of plenty. 

Sections 5 and 9 of S. 1884 will, in our 
opinion, do much to*remove the Objections 
raised above; section 5 by transferring the 
responsibility for administering the program 
to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and thus identifying it as a welfare 
program properly concerned with the wel- 
fare of thevrecipients, and section 9 will sup- 
Ply a measure of financial assistance to the 
State and its political subdivisions in stor- 
ing and distributing -the food. 
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NEED FOR AN INCREASED, VARIED DIET 


Sections 6 and 8 of the bill contain certain 
provisions which, if enacted, would increase 


and enrich the diet of the recipients of sur- © 


plus foods. 

The following items and amounts cur- 
rently being distributed in our State could 
not be termed either adequate or varied: 

Deliveries made ence a month: 

Flour, 10 ee pa 1 through 3, 1 bag; 
4 through 6, 2 bags; 7 through 9, 3 bags; 
10 through i2, 4 bags; 13 up, 5 bags. 

Meal, 5 pound bags: 1 through 3, 1 bag; 
4 through 6, 2 bags; 7 through 9, 3 bags; 
10 through 12, 4 bags; 13 up, 5 bags. 

Dried milk, 4%-pound packages: 1 
through 3, 1 package; 4 through 6; 2 pack- 
ages; 7 through 9; 3 packages; 10 through 
12, 4 packages; 13 up, 5 packages. 

Rice,—pound: 1 through 8, 2 pounds; 4 
through 8, 4 pounds; 9 up, 6 pounds. 

Butter,—pound: 1 pound per person with 
a 6-pound limit. 

According to the information we have 
received, although dried eggs will be made 
available for the July distribution, butter 
will be canceled at the same time. 

Thousands of pinched faces and obviously 
undernourished bodies in the depressed areas 
of West Virginia give mute testimony to 
the need for the action contemplated by 
these two sections of the bill. 

As one who has been long active not only 
in the labor movement but community wel- 
fare agencies as well, I am personally famil- 
iar with many such cases, ~ 

ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS . 

Section 10 of the bill under discussion 
provides that the Secretary of the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department shall 
be authorized to establish minimum and 
maximum standards of eligibility for parti- 
cipation in the commodity distribution pro- 
gram. 

There is probably no other phase of the 
program in West Virginia which has fallen 
so far below accepted standards as in the one 
of eligibility. 

Although there are no official figures avail- 
able ‘on the question, my organization is 
confident that a great number of very low 
income families are being denied the bene- 
fits of the program because of much too 
stringent eligibility provisions. Information 
obtained in two conferences with the State 
director of the department of public assist- 
ance has indicated that comparatively dif- 
ficult eligibility requirements were purposely 
maintained to avoid an even higher case- 
load which would make the cost of the 
program, prohibitive to the department. 

However, despite this anticipated danger 
it was and is our opinion that the rules as 
promulgated were unfair and discriminatory. 
For example, until recently a rule was in 
effect that provided that no employed per- 
son was eligible for surplus foods irrespect- 
ive of what their earnings were, At the 
same time unemployed claimants who were 
drawing unemployment compensation which 
could total in excess of $120 per month and 
recipients of cash grants from the depart- 
ment which in many cases ran as high as 
$165 were declared eligible. 

Although this particular order has been 
rescinded there remains an income eligi- 
bility provision and a liquid assets disquali- 
fying provision which in each case are far 
too low. 

Following is the monthly income eligi- 
bility schedule and liquid asset schedule 
currently in effect in West Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania: 





1 Maximum allowance, 
2 Runs to $220 - 

3 Runs to $320. 

4 None specified. 


From the above chart it can be readily de- 
termined that West Virginia is far below 
that which is accepted as maximum income 
allowances in two neighboring States. 

Inasmuch as the surplus food commodi- 
ties are made available through a Federal 
program, it seems only right and proper that 
standards pertaining to their distribution 
should originate at the same source. 

For the further information of the com- 
mittee, attached hereto in addition to the 
map referred to previously, are the following 
items which we thought would be of some 
assistance: 

1. A copy of the agreement which must 
be signed by all agencies that propose to 
become distributors of surplus foods. 

2. The application form for welfare com- 
modities which is completed by each appli- 
cant and submitted to the agency through 
which they are applying. 

8. The commodity distribution list which 
is filled in by the office of the warehouse from 
which the agency being utilized is serviced; 
returned with the commodities to the agency 
and signed by the recipient at the time the 
foods are distributed. 

4. A copy of the policies and procedures 
governing certification and distribution of 
commodities issued in March 1958 and cur- 
rently in effect. 

CONCLUSION 


May I say in closing that I note with 
pleasure that both Senators RANDOLPH and 
Byrp, of West Virginia, are cosponsors of 
S. 1884. 

It is a privilege for our organization to 
join with all the sponsors of this important 
piece of humanitarian legislation in urging 
its favorable consideration by this committee 
and its ultimate passage. 





Passport Regulations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
written by Jonathan Bingham to the 
editor of the New York Times and pub- 
pono in that newspaper on May 24, 

In this letter, Mr. Bingham offers an 
alternative suggestion to the present law 
which requires that a person leaving the 
United States obtain a passport from 
the Government. Mr. Bingham’s sug- 
gestion, I believe, is worthy of wide cir- 
culation and serious thought. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TRAVEL PERMIT PROPOSED—PLAN BELIEVED TO 
OFFER ALTERNATIVE IN PASSPORT DILEMMA 


(The writer of the following letter, a law- 
yer, was formerly Assistant Director of the 
State Department’s Office of International 
Security Affairs.) 

To the Eprror oF THE NEw York TIMES: 

The State Department has been asking 
Congress to give it broad powers to deny 
passports to Communists and so prevent 
them from traveling. Last year the Supreme 
Court held that existing statutes did not, 
as the State Department thought, give the 
Secretary this power, and has implied that 
such power unless very closely safeguarded 
might well be unconstitutional anyway. 

The Congress is obviously torn, and the 
prognosis for passage of the State Depart- 
ment’s bill is not particularly good. Mean- 
while, the State Department has let it be 
known, hundreds of Communists have been 
applying for passports for the first time, 
and the State Department has felt com- 
pelled to grant them. 

In this situation, which is characteristic 
of both the strength and the weakness of 
our form of government, it seems that a 
new approach is needed to end the stale- 
mate. 

What if the Department were to ask Con- 
gress for the authority to issue simple exit 
antl reentry permits to American citizens 
whose travel it finds to be undesirable? It 
might well find the Congress more amenable 
to the idea. And the Department would, by 
that means, have very likely evaded the 
threat of a finding of unconstitutionality 
by the Supreme Court. 

CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 

For the Supreme Court has suggested that 
freedom to travel is “a constitutional right,” 
but it has never implied that there is any 
equivalent “right to a passport.” And the 
two are by no means coequal. 

An American passport is more than a nec- 
essary permit to leave the country. It is 
also a kind of letter of introduction, an 
indication that the traveler’s government 
will stand behind him, within limits, if he 
gets into trouble. As a high State Depart- 
ment official has said, a passport “* * * 
invokes for him [the traveler] the full 
prestige of the United States Government; 
and foreign governments usually accept it 
as meaning that he is a reputable person.” 

The incredible thing is that the Depart- 
ment has never suggested the possibility of 
issuing some lesser form of travel docu- 
ment. Such a document could be a simple 
certificate of American citizenship, together 
with a permit to leave this country and a 
permit to reenter within a specified time. 

The Department would have to determine 
the standards for denying a full passport, 
and issue some sort of public explanation. 
It would also have to establish reasonable 
procedures. In order to satisfy the Su- 
preme Court—and, indeed, basic concepts of 
fair play—the Department would doubtless 
have to specify to each applicant its rea- 
sons for denying a full passport and would 
have to grant a hearing on the issue if 
requested. 

However, it could probably—and this is 
perhaps at the heart of the Department’s 
present dilemma—get away with refusing 
to disclose all its sources of information ad- 
verse to the applicant. Where a citizen 
is entitled to “due process’’ in the denial 
of a right such as the “right to travel,” the 
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courts are likely to hold that he must be 
“confronted” with the witnesses against him, 
so that they can be subjected to cross-exam- 
ination. The difficulty is that this is likely 
to destroy important sources of information 
for the Government. 

LIMITING DISCLOSURES 


If the question, however, were not denial 
of the right to travel, but the denial of a 
full passport, with all the support and ap- 
proval that it connotes, the courts would 
probably not insist on so high a standard 
of disclosure, i.e., confrontation and cross- 
examination. ‘ 

What would be the practical result for 
the individual traveler concerned if he were 
to be given an exit and reentry permit in- 
stead of a passport? Probably different 
countries would react in different ways. It 
is safe to say, however, that such a permit 
would make travel far less convenient, se- 
cure and predictable than it is with a,pass~ 
port. It is also safe to say that such per- 
mits would not be popular. They would be, 
in effect, second-class travel documents, 
and would identify the holders as persons 
whose travel the U.S. Government did not 
approve of. 

It is true, of course, that with such a 
document a determined espionage agent 
could leave this country to carry on his 
work. But such a person can do this today 
by using the Latin-American or Canadian 
route, where passports are not required. 
Moreover, if espionage is involved and the 
Government knows it, the person should be 
indicted and actually detained. 

Such permits could also be a device for 
solving the problem of travel to countries 
not recognized by the United States, where 
regular passports are not valid. Enterpris- 
ing newsmen might well be eager to use 
such “travel-at-your-own-risk documents” 
for travel to areas such as Hungary or Com- 
munist China. They would have no as- 
surance of being permitted to enter, but 
they would be free to use their ingenuity 
and courage to carry out such travel and 
report their findings to the American pub- 
lic. This would avoid the ridiculous situa- 
tion which now exists today in which the ad- 
venturous Americans who attempts to travel 
where his passport is not valid is likely to 
have his passport revoked, 

JONATHAN BINGHAM. 

New York, May 19, 1959, 





The Oregon Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
this centennial year of Oregon statehood, 
we take particular pride in the magnifi- 
cent scenic vistas of our State. These 
mountains, valleys, and sweeping 
stretches of seacoast abound in wildlife, 
fisheries, and birds. Few places in 
America are so characterized by snowy 
peaks and timbered hills rising far 
above the ocean’s foaming strands. 

In Sports Afield magazine for June 
1959, I have been privileged to contribute 
an article entitled “Oregon at 100.” The 
theme of the article is expressed in the 
headline added by the editors, which 
refers to Oregon as “one of America’s 
great outdoor States.” 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Already, Mr. President, my office is 
receiving many inquiries from fisher- 
men, hunters, campers, and outdoor 
lovers throughout the Nation. These 
people have read the article and they 
desire to spend their vacation in Oregon, 
the State which thrills all newcomers— 
whether they be bold frontiersmen like 
Lewis and Clark in pine-log canoes, or 
modern wayfarers in sleek station 
wagons. ~ This is Oregon’s 100th anni- 
versary of statehood. 

I wish it were possible, Mr. President, 
to include in the CoNnGRESSIONAL RECORD 
some of the lovely colored photographs 
of the McKenzie River, the Wallowa 
Mountains, the Rogue River, the mouth 
of the mighty Columbia River, and other 
Oregon beauty spots which have been 
featured by the editors of Sports Afield 
magazine. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp my article entitled “Oregon 
at 100” from the June issue of Sports 
Afield. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: . 

[From Sports Afield magazine for 
June 1959] 


OREGON AT 100 
(By Senator Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER) 


(This year celebrating a century of state- 
hood is one of Amierica’s great outdoor 
States. Here an eminent native son tells of 
her vast hunting-fishing-camping potential.) 


When my wife Maurine and I are trudging 
through a wooded glade or beside an ocean 
strand, we have a game we play. What 
would be our choice if a mythical Paul 
Bunyan could transport us back in time to 
some earlier period in history? And always 
we come to one’ event. We would have 
chosen to go along with Meriwether Lewis 
and William Clark on that original west- 
ward pilgrimage across this vast continent 
by Americans. 

To us, no thrill could compare even re- 
motely with the adventure of being the first 
of all our countrymen to see the marvels of 
Oregon—to paddle in pine-log canoes down 
the mighty Columbia, to glimpse the snowy 
pyramid of Mount Hood rising out of the 
foothills of the Cascade Range, to peer up 
the chasms of the Snake and the Deschutes, 
to glory in the incredible quantities of fish 
in the swift reaches of these mountain 
rivers and of game on their shores, to see 
evergreen forests measured only by horizons, 
and finally to sight the great Pacific where 
it breaks in whitecapped splendor beyond 
the Columbia’s bar. 

Oregon affects us that way. Whenever we 
are separated from our native State, we are 
unable to feel really content or satisfied. 
Its surf and booming waterfalls call to us 
from afar. Im this year of 1959, which 
marks the 100th anniversary of Oregon 
statehood, we still are dazzled by the fact 
that any realm on earth could be so gener- 
ously supplied with all the wonders of the 
outdoors. And our affection for Oregon 
is expressed in more than mere words. One 
day Felton M. (Skeeter) Johnston, secretary 
of the U.S. Senate, said to me: “Senator 
NEUBERGER, I believe you spend more time in 
your home State and less time in Washing- 
ton, D.C., than any other member of the 
Senate. 

“Skeeter,” I replied, “there’s a good reason 
for that. Both my wife and I were born 
and raised in Oregon. We can hardly wait 
to see our favorite campgrounds or picnic 
spot in the Oregon wilderness, once the Vice 
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President has banged his gavel and an- 
nounced the adjournment of the Senate un- 
til the next session.” 

Perhaps I can make you understand our 
fervent devotion to Oregon. 

Oregon contains in abundance the three 
ingredients essential to a healthy and perma- 
nent wildlife community—forests, water, and 
ample space not yet taken*over by pavement 
or real-estate subdivisions. 

Oregon's 434 billion board feet of standing 
timber make it first in the Nation in forest 
growth. No sister State anywhere can rival 
Oregon’s immense green blanket of fir, pine, 
cedar, and other needled species. Even my 
hometown of Portland contains more trees 
than any other city in the world, regardless 
of size. The humblest bungalow can have a 
Douglas-fir as high as a 20-floor office build- 
ing in its backyard. 

And the rivers of Oregon match the forests 
which guard and protect their sources. 
These rivers rib seacoast and upland alike 
with their gorges. Some idea of Oregon’s 
prodigious quantity of water may be gained 
from the fact that the Columbia carries 180 
million acre-feet to the ocean. The gnawing 
Colorado River, architect of the Grand Can- 
yon, has a runoff with barely 10 percent this 


much water. Many mountain ranges in Ore- ~ 


gon pay glacial tribute to the Columbia and 
its tributaries—the Cascades, Coast, Wal- 
lowas, and Blue Mountains. They soak up 
winter’s deep cushions of snow and let the 
later seep downhill with the dependable 
regularity of a honker flock’s annual migra- 
tion. : 

Indeed, Oregon has so many rivers stock- 
aded by awesome scenery and filled with 
fighting fish that each sportsman has a dif- 
ferent favorite. That author of innumerable 
western tales, Zane Grey, was partial to the 
saucy Rogue with its salmon and steelhead. 
Ex-President Herbert Hoover has told me that 
the foaming McKenzie, with its rainbow 
trout, is his special jewel. The Lostine River, 


which claws at granite boulders with rockets. 


of spray, is the particular trout fishing baili- 
wick of Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas. This illustrates Oregon’s versa- 
tility, for the Rogue splashes directly ‘into 
the ocean, while the McKenzie and Lostine 
are mountain rivers which reach tidewater 
only through a network of distant tribu- 
taries. Gen. George C. Marshall is another 
who, like Zane Grey of old, prefers Oregon 
streams murmuring straight to the sea. 
His choice is the picturesque Umpqua, which 
has an infinite variety of fishing—salmon, 
searun cutthroats, striped bass, and German 
browns. ' 

Of course, the ordinary angler, who is not 
on the split-second schedule of a famous 
military commander or former President, 
can try his luck both at sea level and high 
among the crags when he visits Oregon. 
Our State, in common with such favored 
places as Norway and the new 49th State of 
Alaska, has mountains whose timbered head- 
lands kneel in the ocean. In fact, I know 
of no outdoor recreation which Oregon fails 
to afford, unless it be scrambling up coconut 
palms or some other tropical tree. 

Glacial ascents in Oregon of varying diffi- 
culty beckon the alpinist. A whole necklace 


of lakes offers boating, swimming, surfboard- » 


ing and fishing. My wife, who must have 
mermaid corpuscles in her veins, insists that 
no swimming—either in salt water or fresh— 
is half so invigorating as that available in 
Oregon. The water is cold, however, and 
thus not for any bather who is faint of heart 
or pulse. Nearly one-fourth of Oregon lies 
inside the boundaries of national forests, 
which are crosshatched with excellent trails. 
Timber sales are twice the value of those in 
any other State, but the U.S. Forest Service 
maintains a program of sustained-yield, 
which means that the annual cut is kept 
closely in balance with new forest growth. 
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Their wealth of natural resources has 
made Oregon’s people extremely conserva- 
tion-conscious, When an unwise termina- 
tion act put in jeopardy the extensive pine 
forest and waterfowl marsh of the Klamath ° 
Indian Reservation, public opinion in the 
State mobilized speedily. This made it pos- 
sible for me to sponsor successfully in the 
Senate a $90 million authorization for Fed- 
eral purchase and preservation of such 
priceless outdoor assets. The saving of the 
Klamath marsh—which otherwise might 
have been drained for use as grazing land— 
was of special importance, because it is used 
for nesting and feeding by some 85 percent 
of the birds traveling the Pacific flyway. Of . 
great assistance to this rescue operation in 
Oregon was the effective crusading carried on 
by Michael Hudoba, able Washington cor- 
respondent of Sports Afield. 

Because of its wealth of water and trees, 
all of Oregon bristles with wild creatures of 
one kind of another. This is attested by 
the purchase last year of over 800,000 fishing 
and hunting licenses and kill-tags of various 
sorts, a statistic of amazing proportions in a 
State of only 1,700,000 population. Oregon 
has almost 3 percent of the country’s land 
area, but about 1 percent of its people. This 
explains why there still are wide-open spaces 
in Oregon free of cities and supermarkets. 
Such spaces can be either gaunt rimrock, 
primeval groves or seashore sand dunes, 
Yet they have one characteristic in com- 
mon—freedom from _ civilization: Forest 
fastnesses in Oregon stretch away to the sky- 
line, untouched except by an occasional 
lookout tower or ranger’s cabin. 

We have a lean and rugged friend named 
Hank Lewis, who recently spent 5 weeks 
with his family on the Skyline Trail, which 
threads along the summit of the Cascades. 
They saw other human beings only once— 
when they deliberately left the mountain 
pathway at Cresent Lake to stock up on 
grub. This is a rare kind of solitude in our 
frenzied existence. “I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved we could be so all alone anywhere in 
the continental United States,” said Hank’s 
resourceful wife Jean, who is a member of 
the Oregon State Senate, — 

I myself remember sitting, winded and 
tired, on the dizzy shoulder of Olallie Butte, 
in the Mount Hood’ National Forest, just 
after we had returned to Oregon from a tense 
and hectic session of Congress. While we 
munched our cheese sandwiches and listened 
to the hum of insects in the late summer 
afternoon, it seemed difficult to recall that 
we had only just come from an environ- 
ment where hordes of people pulled at our 
lapels and tugged at our elbows during every 
waking hour, 

This is what Oregon mgans to us—rest and 
peace and sanctuary from the jitters of big- 
time politics. 

But Oregon is not only a refuge for the 
species homo sapiens. The Malheur Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, in the State’s 
southeastern corner, is about the biggest 
migratory-bird reserve in the country pri- 
marily set aside for waterfowl, Sandhill 
cranes, herons, pelicans, egrets, all kinds of 
ducks and geese; gulls, quail, sage hens, and 
loons are among its winged inhabitants. 
This is the farthest north that egrets nest 
on our continent. A monument recently 
was dedicated at the heart of the refuge in 
tribute to a pair of illustrious Oregon nat- 
uralists, Stanley G. Jewett and Bill Finley, 
who fought to keep such wetlands from be- 
ing drained for agricultural purposes. A 
former resident of Oregon, Dr. Ira N. Gab- 
rielson, president of the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, journeyed 3,000 miles to 
make the dedicatory address while birds 
rustied in the reeds. , 

From the very beginning, Oregon’s abund- 
ance of wildlife has made a vivid impact on 
visitors. Lewis and Clark arrived in Oregon 
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after having had their narrowest brush with 


. starvation when crossing the bleak Bitter- 


root Range. Game had been nonexistent. 
Oregon's first impression was to awe the ex- 
plorers with the countless thousands of sal- 
mon in the rivers and the endless procession 
of ducks and, geese overhead. The great 
numbers of elk on the south bank of the 
Columbia, within sight of the river’s wide 
mouth, induced the location of Fort Clat- 
sop, which soon will be made a permanent 
fmemorial By the National Park Service. 
Lewis and Clark needed meat and also hides 
to replace their tattered garments. There- 
fore, they built their crude log stockade 
where the elk foraged, and thus it was that 
the first habitation ever erected by Ameri- 
cans on the shores of the Pacific Ocean 
came to be located in what today is Oregon 
State. 

The same Roosevelt elk that befriended 
Lewis and Clark are numerous in Oregon 
now, especially along the timbered seacoast. 
They are larger in.size and darker in color 
than the Rocky Mountain elk, which roam 
the mountains and plateaus in the interior 
ot the State. Before I was born in Oregon 
46 years ago, some of the famous Jackson 
Hole elk herd in Wyoming had been trans- 
planted to the uplands of Oregon, They 
thrived immediately in their new habitat 
and have flourished ever since. These ani- 
mals with such a historic past give Ore- 
gon a-virtual photo-finish tie with Montana 
for second among the States in elk popu- 
lation. Idaho, with its sprawling herd on 
the steep slopes of,the Lochsa River, leads 
the country in this big-game category. 
Ironically, the famous Lochsa elk were not 
in the vicinity when Lewis and Clark, 
stricken with hunger, staggered across the 
area which now is Idaho. 

Nearly every wayfarer has eaten well in 
Oregon. Explorers like Lewis and Clark or 
Gen. John Charles Fremont or Capt. Benja- 
min Bonneville might find lean pickings 
elsewhere, but they dined in style on elk 
rump, salmon steak, and goose liver when 
Oregon was reached. Although he got there 
after pioneer times, Rudyard Kipling was the 
happiest traveler of all. He caught seven or 
eight whopping Chinook salmon on lures in 
the Clackamas River within a few hours, 
near the foot of the riffles pecking at a South- 
ern Pacific trestle. Kipling then reported to 
friends at his home fishing club across the 
globe in India: “I have lived. The American 
Continent may now sink under the sea, for I 
have taken the best that it yields, and the 
bestavas neither dollars, love, nor real estate.” 

The modern sportsman may not have Kip- 
ling’s gift of expression, but he will be just 
as pleased with Oregon, Come with me for 
@ quick survey of this far-flung outdoor 
paradise on its 100th birthday as a State of 
the Union. 

If you arrive with creel and rod, plan to fish 
both in the mountains and along the ocean. 
Oregon has at least 15,000 miles of fishing 
streams and more lakes than an IBM ma- 
chine could tabulate. An alert and well- 
staffed State game commission has kept 
waters efficiently stocked despite the inroads 
of fishing and an occasional overdose of sew- 
age from cities or paper mills. At least 15 
rivers of Oregon empty directly into the 
Pacific. Salmon are taken principally 
through trolling, casting, or still fishing. 
Spinners, artificial minnows, and cluster 
eggs are the most reliable lures. Steelhead, 
which I like to describe as rainbow trout that 
got inquisitive and went to sea, are at their 
peak during the damp but mild coastal win- 
ters. Chinook salmon, king. of their kind, 
spawn in the grayel of fast-running creeks. 
But the smaller sockeye or bluebacks will 
hatch the next generation of salmon only in 
streams which have lakes lurking at their 
headwaters. Chinooks frequently weigh up 
to 50 pounds, and the world record sport- 
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caught Chinook was taken from the Umpqua 
River of Oregon. Its avoirdupois was 83 
pounds. 

Fishing in the Oregon mountains depends 
less on poundage and more on fight for its 
thrills. Just about every sort of trout can 
be enumerated in one or another of the 
States’ myriad of rivers. The Deschutes 
watershed, near the central portion of Ore- 
gon, offers steelhead, rainbows, eastern brook 
trout, German browns, lake trout, and the 
Kokanee, which is a landlocked sockeye 
salmon. The Deschutes, like many other 
Oregon streams, can be fished from boats 
or from the banks... If you prefer to cast your 
flies in a wilderness, try the Wallowa Range 
in the extreme northeastern sector of Oregon. 
A Swiss guide told me this idyllic valley was 
more like his native land than any spot he 
had yet seen in the United States. I ‘never 
have visited Switzerland, but if it is any- 
thing like the needled and spired Wallowas, 
with their gem-shaped lakes, then I believe 
all the favorable comments I have heard 
about the domain of William Tell. 

Snow in the high passes keeps wayfarers 
out of the Wallowa uplands before July 4. 
Trails are steep and no place for a tenderfoot 
addicted to dizzy spells. But the reward is 
rich in rainbow, eastern brook, and cut- 
throat trout, once the high alpine meadows 
are attained. This is the advantage of a 
State as diversified as Oregon. It combines 
the mountain wonders of a Colorado with 
the seacoast attractions of another Maine. 
If you are stout of heart and limb, you can 
invade the Wallowa Range or the Cascades 
with your fishing equipment. But if a coro- 
nary condition keeps you close to sea level— 
as it does in the case of that doughty angler, 
President Dwight David Eisenhower—then 
the 15 fretted streams pouring into the Pa- 
cific Ocean are your deepdish cobbler in 
Oregon. 

I myself am not a hunter. I have never 
pulled a trigger on a fellow mammal. But 
I refuse to be hypocritical about my friends 
who do like to hunt, because I eat meat and 
thus share in the benefits of a kill, whether 
it takes place in a packing plant or grove 
of Douglas fir. 

I have been along on hunting trips, from 
the moose and brown bear ranges of the 
Yukon to the deer-plentiful plateaus of 
northern California, and I think it can safely 
be claimed that Oregon ranks among the 
major hunting areas of the Far West. In- 
deed, the populace takes its hunting so 
seriously that Governors of Oregon have lost 
their jobs at the next election, because they 
closed down deer season too hurriedly when 
there was forest-fire peril. 

Oregon is among the few States with an 
abundance both of mule deer and of the 
majestic Columbian blacktails. Blacktails 
abound in the gentle Coast Range, mule 
deer in the lofty interior. In fact, Oregon 
contains more deer of these two species than 
any other State except vast California. Deer 
hunting season generally takes place during 
the first 3 weeks of October. Elk season 
then follows conveniently—from late October 
or early November until midway through the 
month. Here, again, the nomad has his 
choice between seacoast and alpine environ- 
ment. If you are hunting Roosevelt elk 
near the ocean, remember that they favor 
burned-over:or logged-off hillsides to those 
where extensive evergreen forests still grow. 
By contrast, the Rocky Mountain elk of the 
high uplands usually lurk in thickets of 
lodgepole pine, where it is difficult to distin- 
guish dark hide from rough brown bark. 

Upland game in the form of birds is also a 
lure in our State. These include ring- 
necked pheasants, Hungarian and chukar 
partridge, three kihds of quail, and virtually 
every variety of grouse. The State’s lush 
foliage and ample supplies of water make 
it certain that few of these species ever die 
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out. Furthermore, we of Oregon are extraor- 
dinarily proud of our State game commission 
and its able director, Phil Schneider. « It is 
not a quarrelsome, yapping commission 
which forever lectures and sce'ds sportsmen. 
Skillful game management is its goal, and 
Oregon's superiority as a site of hunting and 
fishing demonstrates that the goal has been 
consistently attained. 

Space precludes me from listing all the 
outdoor recreational opportunities easily ac- 
cessible in Oregon. But you name it, and 
Oregon has it. For example, Timberline 
Lodge and nearby Government Camp, in the 
Mount Hood National Forest, comprise the 
Northwest’s most famous ski resort. More 
winter-sports’ visits are undertaken each 
year to this one area than throughout all 
the rest of the region combined. Ski tows, 
ské lifts, skyways with bus bodies on heavy 
cables—there is just about every possible 
facility except human projectiles for getting 
skiers back up the powdery slopes of Mount 
Hood so they can swoop down again. The 
long, cool springs keep the snow from melt- 
ing away early. Ski tournaments are spon- 
sored at Timberline as late as the middle of 
June, while Portland's celebrated Rose Fes- 
tival is being dedicated to this most fragrant 
of flowers only 50 miles away. 

Timberline Lodge is a spectacle in and of 
itself. It was wedged into the rock-and- 
snow south face of Mount Hood, loftiest peak 
in Oregon, during dpression years as a WPA 
project. Master craftsmen decorated the 
lodge, by hand, in symbols of the Northwest 
Indian tribes and with mosaics portraying 
the lumberjack legend of Paul Bunyan and 
his blue ox Babe. It is one of the finest 
examples of hand carving and hand weaving 
anywhere in the Nation. President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt journeyed into the heart of the 
Cascades to dedicate Timberline Lodge over 
20 years ago. Timberline now is rented from 
the U.S. Forest Service by a wealthy and 
enthusiastic skier from New York named 
Dick Kohnstamm. He has installed a\glass- 
ei.closed swimming pool, so that an adven- 
turer (or adventuress) can glide in a few 
moments from the icy heights of Mount 
Hood to a diving board suspended over 
steam-heated water. 

Oregon contains many great vistas of 
scenic grandeur, and I never can quite de- 
cide which is the most spectacular. It al- 
ways has seemed natural to me that Oregon 
should have more State parks than any other 
State—167. Our unparalleled national park, 
Crater Lake, is in a class by itself. ‘The lake, 
of a deep blue which puts even the Medi- 
terranean to shame, lies in the immense vat 
formed when a prehistoric volcano blew its 
summit to kingdom come. I¢ is 2,000 giddy 
feet from the rim to the indigo water far 
below. But is Crater Lake any more stun- 
ing than Hells Canyon of the Snake River, 
6,500 feet deep, as glimpsed from Buckhorn 
Ranger Station in the Wallowas? As if every 
day were bargain day, the sightseer also can 
peer up the corridor carved by the Salmon 
River, where it joins the Snake, and this 
chasm is likewise more than a mile deep. 
And what of the fabulous Columbia River 
Gorge, where the country’s second mightiest 
river has gnawed its way through the back- 
bone of the Cascade Range? Lacy waterfalls 
topple into the defile from the distant snow- 
fields of Mount Hood, while the Columbia 
itself slows down in pace for the meeting 
with the first brine of tidewater from the 
Pacific. 

When I was barely out of college, I stood 
on the basaltic palisades above the Columbia 
with a learned man who was chairman of 
Sweden‘s ae Board of Waterfalls. I can 
still recall words. “What a fabulous 
river!" he exclaimed. “Tt falls as far as some 
of our brooks in Scandinavia, and yet it‘ has 
all the dimensions of the Volga or Rhine.” 
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If you seek to climb mountains when you 
visit Oregon, get in touch with the Mazamas 
of Portland or the Crag Rats of Hood River. 
These are our most proficient groups of 
mountaineers. Membership in either organ- 
ization is selective, for you must conquer 4 
peak with a “living glacier” in order to 
qualify. This has been done by grandmoth- 
ers and grandfathers, but it should be kept 
in mind that such elderly folks were natives 
of Oregon who stayed in trim by making 
ascents the year round. Alpine tests in Ore- 


gon are varied. Mount Hood, for example, 


is a long, tedious trudge which generally is 
completely safe, despite the 11,245-foot ele- 
vation of its top. But slightly lower Mount 
Jefferson, by comparison, is surmounted by 
a sheer spire where many inexperienced lives 
have been forfeit. Unless you are tired of 
this earthly realm, never attempt any of 
Oregon’s snowy sentinels without a veteran 
mountaineer, 

It is good to be alive in Oregon on Ore- 
gon’s first centennial anniversary of state- 
hood. I envy those lucky people who will be 
reveling in the Oregon outdoors in the year 
2059, when the second centennial comes 
around, Yet I am thankful for having been 
born and raised in the grandeur of this 
State, where the outdoors is king. I thinkI 
understand and thoroughly appreciate the 
sentiments of Chief Joseph of the Nez Perce, 
whose people were ordered to leave the beau- 
tiful Wallowa Valley so that settlers could 
take over their lands. Joseph looked around 
him at the granite mountains, at the pine 
forests rich with deer and elk, at the rivers 
bursting with salmon and trout, at grassy 
meadows where the ponies of the Nez Perce 
foraged. 

“This is our homeland,” said Joseph. “For 
as long as the grass shall grow on the hills 
and the sun shall set in the sky, we of the 
Nez Perce will fight to live here.” 

And fight they did—against endless rein- 
forcements of blue-coated cavalry troopers. 
And when at last the Nez Perce were over- 
whelmed by superior numbers, in 1877, 
Joseph’s captors could not look him in the 
face. They might have been recruited by the 
Army from afar, but they sympathized with 
Joseph’s love for Oregon. 

Today, the great peak which broods over 
the Wallawa Valley is known as Chief 
Joseph. Oregon’s citizens proudly salute a 
man who was willing to stake his life so he 
and his people could stay in Oregon. 





American Politics Has No Room for 
Religious Intolerance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I received in the mail an in- 
temperate and inflammatory diatribe 
against the Roman Catholic Church. 
It was plainly inspired by the prospec- 
tive candidacy for President of the 
United States of a prominent member 
of that church. . 

I do not question the right of a man 
to publicly criticize any religious group, 
and, with Voltaire, I will “defend with 
my life his right to do so.” Further- 
more, I should like to make it perfect- 
ly clear that I have made no commit- 
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ment and, indeed, have no learnings 
whatsoever in favor of, or against, any 
one of the many splendid Democrats 
whose names have been prominently 
mentioned in recent months as presi- 
dential possibilities. When I do make 
my choice, you may be certain I will be 
in no way influenced by religious bias. 

I should like to say a word, however, 
upon the subject of religious bigotry in 
American politics. Until recent times 
my own church, the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, repeated- 
ly felt the stinging lash of this demon 
bigotry. For that reason my people are 
strongly resolved that unreasoning in- 
tolerance shall never become a part of 
their culture. 

The Mormon people zealously teach 
that the American Constitution was Di- 
vinely inspired. They are intensely 
loyal. The basic principles of their 
faith clearly require their unswerving 
loyalty to the Government, its laws, 
and the constitutional .ideals under 
which they. live. One of their basic 
principles, as proclaimed in their arti- 
cles of faith, declares: 

“We claim the privilege of worshiping 
Almighty God according to the dictates of 
our own conscience, and allow all men the 
same privilege, let them worship how, where, 
or what they may.” 

The articles also declare, in part: 

“We believe * * * in obeying, honoring 
and sustaining the law.” 


Utah history reflects the tolerance and 
understanding which the above articles 
call to mind. The Salt Lake Tribune 
newspaper grew into one of the most in- 
fluential institutions of the State and one 
of the finest newspapers of America, un- 
der Roman Catholic ownership. .One of 
its distinguished owners and publishers, 
the Honorable Thomas Kearns, was 
elected to the U.S. Senate in 1901, 5 years 
after Utah became a State. 

The fourth Governor of Utah was a 
distinguished Jew, the Honorable Simon 
Bamberger. He was elected governor 
at a time when Utah probably had as 
small a percentage of Jews among its 
population as any other State in the 
Nation. 

Tolerance and understanding are re- 
flected today in the general respect which 
Utahans show religious institutions and 
leaders of every faith, including such 
Roman Catholic institutions as Salt Lake 
City’s Holy Cross Hospital, the Judge 
Memorial School, and the Cathedral of 
the Madeleine, and including, too, the 
distinguished bishop of the -Catholic 
Diocese of Salt Lake City, the Most- 
Reverend Duane G. Hunt. - 

Throughout our State history, the 
Mormons and Catholics have lived side 
by side, in harmony and peace. - I pray 
in my heart that it may remain that 
way, and I have resolved that no political 
act of mine shall ever disturb the tran- 
quillity of that relationship. 

Although, as I have indicated, I do 
try to live the tenents of my own par- 
ticular faith, I should add that I had the 
privilege of attending for 4 years the 
famous Jesuit institution of higher 
learning, Georgetown University. Many 
of the warmest friends I have are mem- 
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bers of the Roman Catholic faith. In- 
dividuals are justified, I believe, in draw- 
ing conclusions from their own personal 
experiences. My conclusions, drawn 
from such experience, are that the 
Catholic institutions of learning are 
dedicated to the teaching of a type of 
American patriotism whose high quality 
and fidelity to American principles 
match those of any other educational 
institutions in this country. i” 

To suggest that the pledge of alle- 
giance taken by a Roman Catholic is in 
any way less sincere than that taken by 
any other mémber of our Common- 
wealth, or that such pledge taken by the 
Catholic carries personal reservations 
which another’s does not, is to ignore the 
facts which I know to be otherwise. 

If we were to subtract from the rich 
and variegated pattern of our national 
history every contribution made by the 
many Catholic nationalities such as the 
Trish, the Italians, the Spanish-Ameri- 
cans, and the Poles, we would find our- 
selves confronted by an irreparable loss. 
It would be heartbreaking to live in an 
America who knew not these wonderful 
people. 

Over 90 Members of the Congress of 
the United States belong to the Roman 
Catholic Church, including our very dis- 
tinguished majority leader, the Honor- 
able JoHN W. McCormack, of Massachu- 
setts. I consider it an honor to associate 
with these outstanding gentlemen and 
distinguished Americans. 

As an American, I plead with all 
Americans to resolve never to stoop to 
place a single faggot on the fire of reli- 
gious bigotry and intolerance. America 
is great because America is bigger than 
the cramped provincialism which ex- 
cludes diversity of belief. I can only ex- 
press the hope that during the coming 
campaign the bigriess of the American 
mind may spurn the confinements of 
the narrow sphere of intolerance, and 
may move out into the vast sunlight of 
understanding. 





Dick Fitzpatrick: Example of Courage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, every once 
in a while a person who crosses our path 
sets an example of high courage in the 
face of adversity. Such a man is Dr. 
Richard Fitzpatrick. “Dick” as he is 
known to hundreds of friends, both in 
Washington and in Milwaukee, has had 
muscular dystrophy since childhood. He 
has been confined to a wheelchair. But, 
in spite of this serious handicap, he has 
graduated from Marquette University, in 
Milwaukee, Wis., and, yesterday, he re- 
ceived his degree of doctor..of social 
psychology, at American University, in 
Washington, D.C. 

- I ask consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article from 
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the Washington Sunday Star which tells 
about Dick Fitzpatrick. I should like 
especially to call.attention to his philos- 
ophy, as quoted in the news story: 

One fact you’ve got to realize is that life 
is going to goon. Either you participate in 
it or you don’t. " 


He also said: 

People with handicaps would be better off 
if they knew that there are so many willing 
to give another a hand if he shows them he 
doesn’t want to sit still and withdraw. 


Dick Fitzpatrick has been active. He 
has not withdrawn. He has accum- 
ulated a host of freiends willing to give 
him a hand. I congratulate and salute 
him. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

CripPLep Srvce 4, He Gers Decree Topay 


Richard S. Fitzpatrick will receive his doc- 
tor’s degree in social psychology today from 
American University while’ sitting in a 
wheelchair. 

He is a muscular dystrophy victim, con- 
fined to a chair since he was 4 years old. 

How has he managed to persevere, despite 
his handicap? 

“One fact you’ve got to realize is that life 
is going to go on,” he said. “Either you 
participate in it or you don’t.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, 38, is an editorial adviser 
for the U.S. Information Service. He has 
lived here since early in World War II, when 
his family moved to Washington. 

At the time, he had a bachelor of science 
degree from Marquette University in Milwau- 
kee. He was interested in journalism in his 
college days and reported campus news for 
the Milwaukee Sentinel. 

After taking on some information jobs 
during the war, he joined the USIA in 1948. 
At this point he had added his master’s 
degree from American University. Wanting 
to do more, he began teaching psychology 
in 1947 in the Agriculture Department's 
graduate school program. 

Another favorite task is the journalism 
fraternity, Sigma Delta Chi, which Mr. Fitz- 
patrick serves here as secretary, a job he has 
held for 16 years. He also is associate editor 
of the fraternity’s magazine, the Quill, and 
serves as @ book reviewer for several other 
publications. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick lives with an attendant at 
4830 North 22d Road, Arlington. His appe- 
tite for new psychology works is insatiable. 
“Tll say with no little pride that I’ve 
amassed some 1,200 ybooks on psychology. in 
my own library,” he said. 

SEES PEOPLE KIND 

In another part of his house are several 
file cabinets filled with case studies con- 
ducted by Mr. Fitzptarick during his uni- 
versity work. ~He’s not surprised when a 
friend drops by with a son or daughter seek- 
ing vocational guidance. 

Although . Pitzpatrick is unable to drive 
or negotiate downtown streets, he says there 
always seems to be someone who can spare 
a little time to “give me a push when I 
need it. My wonderful friends have really 
made the difference.” 

A few days ago the USIA editor received 
word that he hadi been elected to American 
University’s honor society and a psychology 
honor fraternity. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick plans to give a party for 
his friends a few days after graduation. 
“You know,” he said, “people with handicaps 
would be a lot better off if they knew that 
there are so many willing to give another 
a hand if he shows them he doesn’t want to 
sit still and withdraw.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a weil- 
written, provocative article entitled 
“Labor Bill Vote Can Be a Brand,” writ- 
ten by Roscoe Drummond, and.published 
in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June-7, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHOSE VETO GUIDES You?—LaBor BILL Vore 
Can BE A BRAND 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


The image which the two parties present 
to the voters in the 1960 elections will be 
shaped to a large degree by the kind of labor 
reform legislation Congress passes—or fails 
to pass—this session. 

If the House Democrats support a weak 
law, rejecting every provision the union lead- 
ers want them to reject, they will be going a 
long way toward showing themselves a politi- 
cal party with a union veto. 

If the majority of the House Republicans 
insists on everything which the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce wants by way of labor re- 
form legislation or else opposes everything, 
they will be going a long way toward show- 
ing themselves a political party with a busi- 
ness veto. 

Some would like to avoid this test by post- 
poning it. But that would be the worst kind 
of abdication. It would be a confession that 
Congress did not have the will to legislate 
against the will of opposing pressure groups. 

Postponement would only make the deci- 
sion more difficult. If the hurdles of labor 
reform legislation cannot be surmounted 
now, what chance is there of surmounting 
them on the eve of a Presidential election? 

The House Labor Committee is so divided 
that there can be no valid forecast of what 
will come out of it. But whatever does come 
will probably go to the House with an open 
rule, which means that amendments can be 
proposed from the floor. 

This means that anything the House Labor 
Committee offers can be strengthened or 
weakened; that the real test is yet to come, 
and that when it does, both parties will have 
to stand up and be counted, 

Neither labor nor industry its.a disinter- 
ested witness on labor reform legislation. 
They are the interested parties. Just as Wall 
Street did not write the Securities and Ex- 
change Act, neither labor nor industry should 
write the labor reform legislation. 

I don’t mean they shouldn’t be heard. 
They should be heard and they are—all over 
the place. 

Jimmy Hoffa, the Teamster union boss, is 
quoted as threatening a general strike if 
Congress dares to pass any labor reform law 
at all, and he is also quoted as saying that 
he was misquoted. Perhaps he wouldn’t 
call it a general strike but just a little po- 
lice action to keep Congress in line. 

John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, has also served notice on Con- 
gress. that he wants it to keep hands off, 
forget the abuses and scandals revealed by 
the McClellan committee, do nothing about 
them. \ 

George Meany? president of the AFL-CIO, 
wants as little as possible and less than that, 
if it can be arranged. He is against the mod~ 
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est measure passed by the Senate and wants 
some of its teeth extracted. 

This Congress is certainly not going to 
put any antilabor union-busting provisions 
in its reform package. And itshouldn’t. But 
the interests of the union leaders in the man- 
agement of the powerful unions are not al- 
ways and automatically the same as the in- 
terests of the union members. 

There is a need to safeguard the rights of 
union members to run their unions demo- 
cratically, to require free, secret-ballot elec- 
tions of officers periodically and to protect 
union funds through strict accounting. 

It is doubtful if the Senate bill provides 
adequate enforcement, It seems to me that 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell’s proposed curbs 
on secondary boycotts and “blackmail” pick- 
eting are reasonable, moderate, and in the 
public interest. 

We need to bear in mind that we are not 
dealing with an infant labor movement or 
an impotent labor movement. 





Fish-Farm Project in Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
am proud to have been the author of the 
bill to establish a fish-farm research 
project which is designed to solve many 
of the problems plaguing farmers who 
engage in this new field of agriculture. 

I am pleased to report that two tracts 
of land in Arkansas have been purchased 
for the establishment of the experiment 
station. Headquarters for the project 
will be located at Stuttgart on a tract of 
85 acres adjacent to the rice branch ex- 
periment station operated by the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas. The second tract con- 
sists of 211 acres near Kelso, Ark., and it 
will be used for larger scale experimenta- 
tion to test the laboratory findings. An 
appropriation of $350,000 was included in 
the Interior appropriation bill for the 
project when the bill passed the House of 
Representatives. This sum should be 
sufficient to complete the construction of 
the experiment station, and I hope the 
station will be in operation by the end of 
the coming fiscal year. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix a press release 
by the Department of the Interior con- 
cerning the purchase of the Jand for the 
project. 

-» There being no ‘objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LAND PURCHASED IN ARKANSAS FOR FIsH- 

FARMING RESEARCH 

Purchase of two tracts of land in two 
important Arkansas rice, soybean, and cot- 
ton growing areas for the development of a 
fish-farming research station was an- 
hounced today by the Department of the 
Interior. The land acquired for the proj- 

~ ects totaled 296 acres. 

The purpose of the research is to provide 
practical ways by which fish-farming can 
be conducted profitably in conjunction with 
agricultural crop growing. . The University 
of Arkansas, through its network of agri- 
cultural experiment stations, has long been 
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interested in finding income crops for rota- 
tion with rice production, and experience in 
recent years indicates that fish might be 
such a crop. However, numerous problems 
on stocking, disease control, predation, 
competition and reservoir management must 
be solved before that type of fish-farming 
can be economically feasible. 

On March 15, 1958, the President signed a 
bill which authorizes two major fields of 
activity: 

(1) Biological research on all the prob- 
lems of fish rearing—selection of species, 
parasites and diseases, reproduction, food re- 
quirements, water quality, predation and 
competition and selective breeding for spe- 
cial qualities of growth, disease resistance, 


and tolerance to special conditions. 

(2) Techriological improvement—harvest- 
ing methods and preparation of fish for 
the market. 


The two Bureaus of. the US. Fish and 
Wildlife Service—the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife and the Pureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries—will work together to 
carry out all the provisions of the Act. The 
former, which does research on fish cultural 
problems and freshwater fishery manage- 
ment, and operates some 10v fish hatcheries 
over the country, will have responsibility for 
the biological research, and the latter for 
technological and market promotion aspects. 

One of the purchased tracts comprises 85 
acres immediately adjacent to the Rice 
Branch Experiment Station near Stuttgart. 
The other is 211 acres adjoining the South- 
east Branch Experiment Station at Kelso 
(post office, Rohwer). Thus there will be ex- 


cellent opportunity for close cooperation, 
jomt research effort, especial:y in crop rota- 
tion, and day-to-day consultation. These op- 
portunities are enhanced >, the fact that 
crop research specialists of .ne U.S. depart- 


ment of Agriculture are stationed at one of 

the two university experiment stations. 
Bidlogists of the Arkansas Game and Fish 

Commission, the Agricultural Extension 


Service, and the Soil Conservation Service 
of the Department of Agriculture have had 
a longtime interest in managed farm ponds 
and reservoirs for multiple use, including 


fish and waterfowl. They have provided 
technical and extension services and con- 
sultation to farmers and the general public 
on pond and reservoir construction, stock- 
ing, and management with the best infor- 
mation available. 

Other activities, like fishery economics and 
market promotion and development, are 
long-established functions of the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, arid limited assistance 
has been given to fish farmers already. The 
very great problem of weed control will be 
given attention principally by the University 
or Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Department of Agriculture, in cooperation 
with fishery biologists. 

The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
lifé of the Fish and Wildlife Service is mak- 
ing plans for construction and staffing the 
new station. The Stuttgart site will have a 
headquarters and jaboratory building, experi- 
mental ponds and a small reservoir. The 
southeastern land will be developed for 
larger scale experimentation to extend and 
test the laboratory findings. Although long- 
range and fundamental research will be in- 
cluded in the program, it can reasonably be 
expected that useful results will come from 
time to time for practical application. These 
will be made available promptly -through 
publication to all interested, and to the 
State game and fish commission, the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, other State con- 
servation agercies and soil conservation 
service for use in their technical and exten- 
sion activities. 

The Stuttgart property will have a modern, 
functional laboratory, fish holding facilities, 
a@.service building for shop, garage, and 
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storage, a reservoir of about 30 acres, and 
experimental ponds ranging from one-tenth 
acre to 1 acre in Surface area. The Kelso 
land already has a building and a high gal- 
lonage rice well, and an adequate surface 
water supply, Well-stabilized levees. have 
been constructed on three sides of 160 acres 
of the plot. Five-, ten-, and twenty-acre 
reservoirs are planned for the site. There is 
excellent prospect for experimental work on 
two nearby 80-acre reservoirs to be con- 
structed by the landowner. 

Construction of facilities and the develop- 
ment of the two tracts of land for research 
purposes, and initial staffing will proceed 
as soon as appropriations are made. Engi- 
neering specifications have not been draw 
up, but a general layout plan has been made 
with the advice and assistance of Dr. S. W. 
Ling, fishery expert for the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization of the United Nations. 
Dr. Ling recently visited the sites In Arkan- 
sas as well as several research stations and 
fish hatcheries in the South. 

Professional staffing contemplates a team 
of research specialists in aquatic biology, 
microbiology and parasitology, physiology, 
biochemistry, biostatistics, and genetics. 
Three will also be supporting personnel for 
fish handling, water management, and.-main- 
tenance. 

Work with several groups of fish can be 
foreseen now. The catfishes, buffalo fishes, 
and basses will be important, and additional 
good possibility is for carefully controlled 
experiments with a desirable import which 
has not yet been tried in the United States. 





British Objections to U.S. Maritime 
Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON m 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, to- 
day, and possibly all this week, the State 
Department will be host to representa- 
tives of European maritime nations who 
have asked opportunity to present for- 
mally their objections to this country’s 
maritime policies. 

Senators will be interested in the 
British views on these meetings, as re- 
ported in the New York Times on 
Thursday last. 

Mr. Harold Watkinson, Minister of 
Transportation and Civil Aviation, who 
will head the British delegation, is 
quoted as telling the House of Commons 
that he believes he will receive a sym- 
pathetic hearing from the American 
administration. Let me say here that 
American shipping leaders fear that he 
will be so received. 

Mr. Shinwell, Labor member of the 
House of Commons, is quoted as having 
asked Mr. Watkinson to “make it quite 


clear that they—America’s shipping op- 


erators—should not seek to take action 
detrimental to the interests of British 
shipping.” 

' Another. member urged Mr. Watkin~- 
son to argue “that Great Britain will 
no longer tolerate anything in the shape 
ee against British ship- 
Pp are 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
article from the Times be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 4, 1959] 
BRITAIN PLANNING SHIPPING PROTEST—MIN- 
IsTER TO LEAD DELEGATION TO U.S. PARLEY 

Next Week To Urce Poiicy CHANGE 


Lonpbon, Junge 3.—Hareld Watkinson, Min- 
ister of Transport and Civil Aviation, told 
the. House of Commons today that he would 
lead the British delegation to the shipping 
conference in Washington’ next week. 

He was urged by both Conservative and 
Labor members to talk tough to the Amer- 
icans, 

“We do not think the declared joint 
policy of interdependence is working at all 
well on the sea, so far as our shipping policy 
is concerned,” Mr. Watkinson declared. He 
added: 

“I hope to say that very frankly and I 
believe I shall receive a sympathetic hear- 
ing from the American administration.” 

One of the main British complaints is 
the registration of a large number of U:S.- 
owned freighters under so-called flags of 
convenience to escape U.S. taxation. An- 
other is a U.S. law that shipments under 
aid programs must be carried in U.S. bot- 
toms. 

Dame Irene Ward, Conservative member, 
said Mr. Watkinson “will have the support 
of the whole House when he argues, as I 
am sure he will, that this country will no 
longer tolerate anything in the shape of 
discrimination against British shipping.” 

She urged the Minister to “argue for fair 
treatment, which we have not had for very 
many decades.” 

Emanuel Shinwell, Labor member, asked 
Mr. Watkinson to “make it quite clear to 
the representatives of American maritime 
interests that their failure to conduct their 
affairs as British shipping conducts its af- 
fairs, is no reason why they should seek to 
take action detrimental to the interests of 
British shipping.” 

To this Mr. Watkinson said: 

“I do not think that Mr. Shinwell and I 
are in the slightest degree of disagreement.” 





Take One Giant Step: An Equitable 
Energy Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address by the Honorable William R. 
Connole, Vice Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission at the National Coal 
Association 42d anniversary conven- 
tion, the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., on June 3, 1959. 

The Government official spoke force- 
fully of the need for a meaningful, prac- 
tical, and equitable energy policy for this 
Nation. There is no hesitancy on my 
part in endorsing Mr. Connole’s objec- 
tivity in this connection. And it is 
again a privilege to speak of the National 
Coal Policy Conference as a useful or- 


! 
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ganization formed not only to advance 
the interests of the bituminous coal in- 
dustry, but, also, to work for the 
achievement of a national fuels policy 
which would deal with the country’s en- 
ergy resources as a whole. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

TaKE ONE GIANT STEP 
(By William R. Connole, Vice Chairman, 

Federal Power Commission, at the National 

Coal Association, 42d anniversary conven- 

tion, the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 

D.Cc., June 3, 1959) 


When many of us were young children we 
enjoyed playing the game we knew as “giant 
steps.” Remember that if we were so told 
by the person who was “it” we advanced 
toward the goal by taking one or more steps. 
We were especially pleased when told to take 
@ giant step. 

I propose to take advantage of my position 
here and tell you people in the ceal industry 
to take a real giant step in the direction of 
your goal. Whether I will have a similar or- 
portunity so to invite other segments of the 
energy business, I do not know. You recall 
that the players in the children’s game al- 
ways, had to initiate the request before the 
inyftation was issued. Perhaps, however, 
the echoes of this invitation will bounce 
around enough that they may be heard by 
the oil and gas industry, the electric utility 
industry, and the more esoteric flelds of en- 
ergy production and use that are just now 
being born. 

The goal I speak of, of course, is the same 
goal everybody in this business should be 
looking for. I am talking about a meaning- 
ful, practical, and equitable energy policy 
for this Nation. 

Let me begin by congratulating the coal 
industry, the mineworkers, the equipment 
manufacturing industries, the electric utility 
industry, and the railroads for their fore- 
sight and courage in setting up the National 
Coal Policy Conference. I think the crea- 
tion of this group was significant not only 
as an unprecedented example of cooperation 
and unity among groups that are often 
widely separated in their goals, but perhaps 
more importantly because it forms a jump- 
ing-off spot from which even greater prog- 
Tress can be made. 

All of us, I suppose, have heard unfavor- 
able comments on the conference. These 
have ranged all over the lot. Some have 
observed cynically that it was just another 
study and wondered with undisguised deri- 
sion how often this ground would be picked 
over. 

Some others have objected that it was 
obviously a one-fuel approach to the en- 
ergy problem and that it promised very little 
for any group other than the coal operators 
and those dependent upon the coal industry 
directly. Some have even suggested it was 
an effort to build up one or more particular 
coal producing companies or coal carrying 
railroads. . 

In these days when restraint in public 
comment is as rare as common courtesy in 
the streetcar,,we have become hardened to 
such intemperate and ill-advised comments. 
But it is of controlling importance, I think, 
that we not let this indifference to dis- 
courtesy obscure the insidious effect such 
comments have. Unfortunately, however, 
there is only one effective way of combating 
them. That is to make it so abundantly 
clear by actions and not merely by words 
that all of these criticisms are as erroneous 
as they are ill-advised. 

Positive action, then, is needed. No con- 
centration on batting down random accusa-~- 
tions hurled at such an organiaztion as the 
National Coal Policy Conference will make 
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such positive progress. The only effective 
way is the successful development and un- 
tiring promotion of a true national energy 
policy. It is the only completely effective 
way to demonstrate that an organization 
such as this one which. you have created is 
more than an offshoot of a coal operators’ 
meeting and something more valuable than 
@ lodge meeting. 

I suggest to you, then, that this positive 
action be in the form of a giant step for- 
ward, immodestly if you will, but confidently 
and without concern that you are risking 
the criticism of those who would be con- 
vinced you are wrong no matter what you 
did. 

The need for a national energy policy 
seems so patently obvious that I am simply 
unable to understand how thoughtful peo- 
ple concerned with this business can over- 
look it. I don’t believe the issue is whether 
we ought to have a national fuels policy. 
The only question is what energy policy are 
we making and where does it lead us. The 
fact of the matter is.that everything energy 
producing and distributing industries do and 
everything that consumer preference does 
and everything that governmental action in 
the energy field does is part of an emerging 
energy policy. In other words, whether it 
is an unconscious or a conscious act on the 
part of the people of this country we are 
creating a national energy policy. 

Now you might well ask: Why, then, is it 
necessary for industry, consumers and Gov- 
ernment to exercise itself over the need for 
an energy policy if we are already creating 
one? A logical question, true. But one 
which has a ready answer. Much more im- 
portant than whether we are making an 
energy policy is the qualitative judgment 
whether that energy policy is best for all 
segments of the economy for as many years 
in the future as it is possible reasonably to 
plan for, - 

We are told that one of the proofs of the 
higher nature of man is the ability of his 
mind to withdraw from itself and look upon 
itself in objective judgment. This practice 
of self-evaluation, so indispensable to the 
deliberations of mankind, has applications 
outside the limits of the human skull. In- 
deed, it is only when a unit of society, 
whether it be a family, a community, a po- 
litical unit or even an industry, can exercise 
the same critical ability to examine and 
judge itself that it, too, will measurably 
succeed. 

I urge that the National Coal Policy Con- 
ference take steps to evaluate its segment 
of the industry in just that fashion. I 
further urge that it enlist the aid of as 
many other units or areas of the economy 
as possible so that all sides of the problem 
will be seen and evaluated. 

Perhaps the best starting point is to ask 
ourselves in what form will the ultimate 
judgment appear. If the effort is success- 
ful, with what will it come up? Under our 
system of society in which government is a 
matter of law and not‘a matter of whim, it 
seems clear that the ultimate conclusion will 
be legislation. That legislation, to be ac- 
ceptable, must have been the joint product 
of as many groups as possible and it must 
have been motivated by as independent an 
analysis as possible. 

Elimination of what should not be in a 
national energy policy is the quickest: way 
to narrow down the field of choice. Such a 
process undoubtedly will occupy those who 
undertake the consideration I propose. Per- 
mit me to give what I believe are two of the 
most important factors to avoid. 

First, I do not believe a national energy 
policy should be so detailed that it will set 
out an order of priorities in which fuels will 
be used in each home or industry. Indeed, 
it ought not to attempt to dictate what part 
of the country will use any particular fuel 
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or method of burning it. That type of 
“social planning” comes too close to the 
idea of a big brother in Washington issuing 
decrees to a slavish population. 

Neither, I believe, should an energy policy 
for this country needlessly prefer one area of 
this land to another. Naturally, the eco- 
nomic growth of a Nation can be funda- 
mentally altered by the kind of energy that 
is used in various parts and by the amount 
of it. To avoid a dwarfed or misshapen na- 
tion we had best be sure we know what the 
full grown healthy specimen is supposed to 
look like. ‘There is grave danger in using 
our energy balance as a means of subsidy or 
artificial stimulus to one part of the Nation 
or another. 

Of course,“we must consider carefully the 
need to avoid the exact opposite. I refer to 
the unnatural stunting of the growth of one 
segment of the energy economy or the other. 
This can be the result of misguided, con- 
scious government or business policy. Or, 
more likely, it can be the result of uncon- 
scious government or business policies that 
lead to that result unknown to those who are 
doing the damage. Only a well-planned 
analysis of the present direction of our 
energy policy can avoid this. 

Starting with a firm resolve to avoid these 
pitfalls, a study could soon isolate the di- 
rection in which the various forces, all push- 
ing in apparent random directions are tak- 
ing us. I recall working out problems in 
physics involving several forces acting on one 
object. The idea was to see where these com- 
bined forces would push the object. Ishould 
consider the first task of an energy study 
would be to make such an analysis of the 
forces now pushing our energy economy to 
see where it is headed. 

Now there are two ways in which such & 
study or effort to evaluate an energy policy 
can be carried out. It can be financed and 
staffed by the joint efforts of the private in- 
dustries and interests affected or it can be 
financed by public funds and staffed wholly 
or in part by public employees working with 
the agents of private interests. I have 
neither the right nor the inclination to rec- 
ommend to you the procedure the confer- 
ence ought to follow. However, certain 
things stand out that seem to require con- 
sideration in any study such as this. 

Looking back at the experience which 
others have had in attempting to persuade 
competing industries to accept their con- 
clusions and considering likewise the un- 
successful efforts competing industries have 
made to reach voluntary cooperation it 
seems rather plain that if our effort to eval- 
uate our energy policy and propose needed 


modifications is to succeed the direction at™ 


the top must come from a source identified 
with the broadest base possible. : 

The practicalities of public law are suc 
that never will there be found in a sprawl- 
ing thing like the Federal Government an 
agency which has all the virtues of objec- 
tivity and dispassion needed to make the 
type of study I envision. An ad hoc insti- 
tution, then, taken from sources within 
the Government and from industry com- 
posed of as few people as possible who start 
business with an agenda whose first item 
will be a determination of a deadline beyond 
which they will cease operation seems the 
easiest and cleanest way of doing what I 
suggest is necessary. The usefulness of or- 
ganizations such as Resources for the Future 
and other research groups should not be 
ignored. 

Such a committee could be formed of peo- 
ple with a broad background in the various 
energy fields not necessarily technical but 
certainly of sufficient breadth and depth 
that the significance of new facts would not 
be lost on them. It should have men with 
demonstrated judicial temperament~ and 
demonstrated devotion to the welfare of all 
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‘the country and not one segment of it and 


should be composed of men whose opinions 
are likely to command respect among their 
fellow men. Once such a body was formed, 
it could devote a period of time to investi- 
gation, public hearings, and task force study 
of the characteristics of our energy struc- 
ture and at the end of this predetermined 
period arrive at some conclusions. These 
would be first, what energy use policy have 
we been creating; secondly, how well suited 
to the needs of this’ Nation is that policy 
and, finally, what changes, if any, could be 
made. 

This independent judgment reached after 
public hearing and reconsideration of all 
affected views could then be addressed to 
the Congress and be used to form the back- 
ground for. confirmation of or changes in 
existing statutes, principles of taxation, gov- 
ernmental policies both national and local, 
antitrust policies, regulatory commission 
policies and every other aspect of the public 
economy involved in the pervasive business 
of energy use. 

The geniys and value of the National Coal 
Policy Conference is that it has been organ- 
ized by a sufficiently broad base of industries 
to command immediate attention and re- 
spect. If it should adopt and encourage a 
study along such lines as I have indicated, 
it would be clear that this is no crackpot idea 
of a textbook idealist but rather the con- 
sidered opinion of sound and sober business- 
men, 

I do not propose to enter the controversial 
field of what changes should be made and 
what is wrong, if anything, with our present 
policy. I am not adverse to commenting, 
however, that in the privacy of my own mind, 
and not speaking as a member of the Federal 
Power Commission, I see much that could 
be improved in our present cnergy use pat- 
tern. I do say again that a body organized 
as I have suggested will be able to reach these 
conclusions in its official capacity, that those 
conclusions will be respected by legislators 
and opiniorfmakers throughout the country. 
I believe that a body which has the stature 
of a quasi-public institution which numbers 
among its members and staff men of the 
talents and qualities I have suggested and 
whose deliberations are based on information 
received in public hearings, and serious 
academic investigations and whose conclu- 
sions are contained in well-reasoned, clearly 
worked-out reports, is the only way in which 
the meaningful, practical, and equitable 
energy policy I urged at the outset of this 
talk will be developed. There are simply too 
many interests in this country ever volun- 
tarily to bring them together. There are too 
many who would be hurt at that particularly 
sensitive place-in the human body, the pock- 
etbook, ever to expect voluntary energy 
policymaking. 

The key suggestions I make, in summary, 
are these. The study ought to be wide 
enough to cover all forms of energy, not just 
one or two. The study ought to decide first 
where our present policy is taking us. The 
study ought to be made by an objective 
group dominated by Government but using 
the facilities of ustry and independent 
research groups. study should employ 
public hearings across the Nation as well as 
task force studies. The study should have 
as its aim, legislation. 

When we think that our energy resources 
are being consumed at such an incredible 
rate that, for an example, all the fossil fuel 
consumed in the history of the world up to 
the year 1900 would last only 5 years at to- 
day’s rate of consumption, we know how im- 
portant this whole subject is to all the peo- 
ples of the world. 

And when we think how directly and 
acutely Government and business policies af- 
fect our industries, we know how im- 
portant a policy is to industry. Natural gas 
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pipeline certification and ratemaking, nat- 
ural gas and oil importing problems, freight 
ratemaking for coal movements, tax struc- 
tures and their effect on incentive and de- 
velopment of competing fuels, all these are 
but a partial catalog. . Indeed, there is much 
that needs doing here. 

With our strong and good neighbor to the 
north, Canada, just now considering legisla- 
tion to create a National Energy Board to ad- 
minister that nation’s energy policy, a more 
propitious time could scarcely be imagined. 
And, with world peace such a delicate mat- 
ter that a change in the energy balance 
could upset it, a more necessary time would 
be hard to find. 

Again, I congratulate the National Coal 
Policy Conference. Again, I urge you to take 
a giant step forward to promote the crea- 
tion of an energy study board of the type 
I have suggested to avoid the criticisms 
which inevitably will be directed to you but, 
and this is of infinitely greater importance, 
to achieve the lofty and honorable purpose 
which you have set out for yourselves. 





A Pension for World Wer I Veterans 
Is Long Overdue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing is my statement to the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, June 8, 
1959, in support of my bill, H.R. 1181, 
which provides for payment of a pension 
of $100 monthly to World War I veterans 
who have attained the age of 60 years 


based on income limitations of $2,400 if . 


single, and $3,800 with dependents: 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES FE. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE HOUSE Com- 
MITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, JUNE 8, 1959, 
IN SUPPORT OF THE VAN ZANDT BILL, H.R. 
1181, aT HEARINGS ON VETERANS’ PENSION 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. Chairman, the announcement of the 
decision to hold these hearings on pension 
legislation has been the means of providing 
& ray of hope to the 2,796,000 World War I 
veterans still living out of the 4,744,000 
Americans who served their country in 1917 
and 1918. 

It is well known that as a State and na- 
tional commander of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States and since coming 
to Congress some 20 years ago, I have always 
been a stanch adyocate of a pension for: the 
veteran of World War I. Bills bearing my 
name have been sponsored by me in each 
Congress. When privileged to do so, I ap- 
pear before this committee in support of 
them. In addition, when such legislation 
reached the floor of the House the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD will show my active support 
both in debate as well as in rollcall votes. 
In other words, let no one misunderstand 
my position in favoring a pension for World 
War I veterans because it is in accord with 
a traditional American principle adopted fol- 
lowing. the Revolutionary War. 

Today the average age of the 2,769,000 sur- 
viving veterans of World War I is 64.8 years 
and from April 1958 to April 1959, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration reports 96,000 died, of 
which 38,303 were listed as receiving pension 
benefits at the time of their death. 
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It is on behalf of the veterans of World 
War I—truly the forgotten veteran of the 
Nation—that I appeal to this committee 
for favorable consideration of my bill H.R. 
1181. The bill is designed to provide $100 
monthly to veterans of World War I at 
age 60 with 90 days.of honorable serv- 
ice, with income limitations of $2,400 to 
those with no dependents and $3,800 to 
those with dependents and providing that 
social security or other pension and an- 
nuities payable to the veteran be excluded 

by the Veterans’ Administration in comput- 
: ing income, 

In this connection, on May 19, 1959 Presi- 
> dent Eisenhower signed into law a bill 
: amending the Railroad Retirement Act 
. which contained a provision excluding rail- 
road retirement benefits from being counted 
as income in establishing eligibility for non- 
service-connected disability pension bene- 
fits. 

In fact, similar legislation is now pend- 
ing before the House Ways and Means 
Committee that would grant the same privi- 
fa lege with respect to social security bene- 
/ fits. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 1181 was introduced 
by mie on January 7 and was followed by 
my request to the chairman of this com- 
mittee for departmental reports and hear- 
ings at an early date. According to the 
information furnished by this committee, 
departmental reports were requested Jan- 
uary 19, 1959 and as late of June 3 had not 
been received. 

‘ Meanwhile, H.R. 6432 was introduced and 
heralded as a measure to modernize the 
pension programs for certain veterans and 
their dependents. It did not take long for 
the major veterans organizations to rec- 

@ognize that the so-called new look was 
nothing but a bold attempt to destroy the 
traditional American concept of a pension 
system for aging veterans. 

The result was that sR. 6432 was 

’ promptly assailed as pauper legislation for 

its approval would in reality be a high- 

sounding method of placing aged and ailing 
veterans on a par with non veterans re- 
ceiving public assistance. 

At this point, I wish to make it emphati- 
yy, 4 cally clear that I join the several veterans’s 
organizations in denouncing H.R. 6432 as 
@& pauper*bill. It is an affront to the vet- 
erans it proposes to benefit, and further 
it is an insult to our ailing and aged vet- 
erans and especially to the dwindling ranks 
of World War-I veterans who, with an aver- 
age age of nearly 65 years, are dying at the 
rate of nearly 100,000 a year. 

Reverting to a discussion of my bill, H.R. 
1181, let me emphasize that, despite criti- 
cism of those who seek to destroy the vet- 
erans’ benefits programs, the proposed legis- 
lation does not—as is often insisted by anti- 
veteran groups—make Treasury raiders out 
of our World War I veteran population. 
H.R. 1181, as previously explained, is no 
se “hand-out” to wealthy veterans because it 
provides for income limitations that must 
be considered before eligibility for a pension 
of $100 monthly at age 60 can be established. 

It should be remembered that nearly 
100,000 World War I veterans died during 
1958 and since the average age of surviving 
veterans of the First World War is about 65 
years, their fast-dwindling ranks due to a 
high death rate will reduce from year to 
year the cost of my bill, H.R. 1181. 

From an economic standpoint, approval 
of a pension of $100. monthly to veterans of 
World War I who meet the income limita- 
5, wn - tions gives assurance that pension money 
, ; will be channeled into the economic stream 
of the Nation. o 

It will be spent for the necessities of life 
and will include the grocer, landlord and the 
family physician. It will serve as an effec- 
tive builder of morale by aiding in preserv- 
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ing the self-respect and pardonable pride of 
veterans who served their country with 
honor in a national emergency and who, it 
is understandable, have a natural reluctance 
against becoming objects of public charity 
in their declining years. 

In theory, Congress has always considered 
the pension rate as an adjunct to income 
rather than as supporting income. In this 
connection, however, many World War I vet- 
erans because Of advanced age and dis- 
ability have no other income to support 
them. 

At this point I should like to discuss 
briefly the situation facetii by members of 
our Armed Forces serving in World War I. 
At that time, the American doughboy in 
1917 received $21 monthly pay which later 
was increased to $30, with 10 percent addi- 
tional for overseas service. 

There was no family allotment plan as in 
World War II whereby the Government con- 
tributed to the serviceman’s deduction from 
his pay and the total contributions resulted 
in a family allowance check being mailed 
monthly to dependents. 

In 1917 and 1918 the doughboy was 
strictly on his own in worrying about the 
comfort and health of his loved ones and 
any so-called allotment could only be paid 
out of the meager $30 monthly pay he re- 
ceived, as there was no helping hand from 
Uncle Sam. 

When time for discharge arrived, the 
World War I veteran was given $60 as a 
separation allowance to assist him in ad- 
justing himself to civilian life. 

Mr. Chairman, contrast this treatment 
with the many fringe benefits made to World 
War II veterans in the form of GI home and 
business loans, mustering out pay, and un- 
employment insurance benefits for 52 weeks 
at the rate of $20 weekly which commonly 
became known as the 52-20 Club. 

In addition, World War II veterans were 
given the option of continuing their educa- 
tion in trade schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities with the cost of tuition, books, and a 
subsistance allowance for them and their 
dependents—all paid for by a_ grateful 
Government. 

Compare these fringe benefits for service 
in World War II to the $60 separation allow- 
ance paid to veterans of World War I—an 
amount of money that was not sufficient to 
purchase a good overcoat because as many 
will recall, the $60 was received in an era 
that boasted of high wartime wages accom- 
panied by skyrocketing prices and a craze 
for silk shirts that cost from $12 to $15 each. 

Mr. Chairman, let me make it unmistak- 
ably clear that-I am not critical of the 
treatment accorded World War II veterans 
because I served in both world conflicts. 
While I have not found it necessary to avail 
myself of GI loan and educational benefits 
provided for my comrades in World War II, 
I thank God they were made available for 
those who deserved them as they represent 
an expression of gratitude by a grateful Gov- 
ernment and serve as a measure of compen- 
sation for, the sacrifices of those who served 
in World War II. 

My point in comparing the treatment ac- 
corded veterans of World War I and World 
War II is to emphasize that Congress has 
been negligent in recognizing the economic 
plight of the veteran of World War I. 

Congress met its responsibility to veterans 
of the Spanish-American War by approving 
legislation to pay them and their dependents 
&@ reasonable pension and has from time to 
time granted increases in such benefits. 

In like manner the benefits made avail- 
able to those of us who served in World War 
II were not possible until Congress placed 
its stamp of approval on them» 

In all sincerity, I ask, “How much longer 
are we going to ignore the economic status 
of the World War I veteran?” 
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When you search your conscience for an 
answer keep in mind the paltry $60 sepa- 
ration allowance paid veterans of World War 
I which in reality was an amount insuffi- 
cient to purchase a good suit of clothes. 

Later you will recall the so-called bonus 
issue rocked the country because of high 
unemployment among returned veterans 
and the absence at that time of any 52-20 
Clubs to serve as a crutch in adjusting to 
civilian life. 

Finally, the issue was decided by Congress 
when it overrode President Roosevelt's veto 
of the adjusted service bonus which was 
in the form of 20-year certificates and aver- 
aged about $300 per veteran. On the other 
hand, World War II veterans received mus- 
tering-out pay immediateliy upon discharge, 
which is further evidence of the disparity 
in the treatment accorded veterans of the 
First World War. 

It is ironical that many of those in Con- 
gress and elsewhere opposing a pension for 
World War I veterans are themselves vet- 
erans of World War II. 

Krankly, it is difficult to understand their 
lack of appreciation for the fact that World 
War I veterans have been in the frontline of 
battle since their discharge from service 
nearly 40 years ago in seeking tmprovement 
in hospital and medical care for veterans of 
our Nation’s wars. ; 

In fact, the veteran of World War I has 
for years been occupied in improving the 
Government's program of caring for vet- 
erans of all wars and pioneered in the 
struggle to establish what is now the Vet- 
erans’ Administration as the successor of the 
old Pension Bureau. 

Now at an average age of 65 the World 
War I veteran’s span of life is nearing the 
end and it is unthinkable that some of his 
comrades from World War II are proving to 
be the most vociferous in urging that the 
World War I pension bill, H.R. 1181, be de- 
feated. 

As a veteran of World War I and while 
serving the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States as a department and national 
officer, I joined with other veteran leaders 
in the country in aiding the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War veteran in obtaining increases in 
his pension granted him 20 years after the 
close of the war and which today amounts 
to $101,50. 

My support of the Spanish-American War 
pension was based on my belief in the tra- 
ditional American concept of giving special 
grants of one kind or another to those who 
have performed honorable military service— 
not as pay but in token of their fellow- 
citizens’ appreciation. 

As I have said before, this traditional 
policy of our Government was established in 
the days of George Washington and recog- 
nized by Congress which granted service 
pensions to the yeterans of all wars from 
the days of Valley Forge to and including 
the Spanish-American War. 

Unfortunately, Congress has ignored the 
World War I veteran while approving various 
fringe benefits to World War II veterans. 
The approval of these deserving benefits is 
proof positive that Congress recognizes mili- 
tary service requires great sacrifices and 
merits recognition. 

But again I ask why ignore the ailing-and 
aged World War I veteran and be guilty of 
such rank discrimination? 

When you stop to consider the merits of 
my bill, H.R. 1181, keeping in mind that the 
income limitations make the measure no 
so-called handout — am convinced that 
you will find the legislation worthy of your 
favorable consideration. 

Therefore, I respectfully request that you 
give thought to the obligation Congress owes 
to the forgotten veteran of America’s wars 
as revealed by the plight of the ailing and 
aged indomitable doughboy of 1917 and 
1918. 
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Congress has an opportunity through en- 
actment of my bill, H.R. 1181, or any one of 
the pending bills to give tangible and prac- 
tical evidence that the World War I veteran 
is not to be left a pension orphan while his 


comrades of other wars have been taken = 


care of in more generous terms. 

In closing, I would remind the members 
of this, committee that since the precedent 
has been established of requiring income 
limitations for non-service-connected pen- 
sions, it is the World War I veteran against 
whom such departure in the pension policy 
of the Nation has been made effective. 
Prior to that time there were no strings at- 
tached to pensions for honorable military 
service. 

Be that as it may, H.R. 1181, in meeting 
the new requirement, has income limitations 
which definitely provide that the $100 
monthly pension will be payable strictly in 
adherence to such limitations. 

It is my sincere hope that upon the con- 
clusion of these hearings, this committee 
will find it possible to report H.R. 1181 to the 
House or one of over 100 similar measyres 
since I have no pride of authorship so that 
the House of Representatives may have an 
early opportunity to approve the legislation 
as an important step in wiping out the dis- 
crimination that has prevailed against 
World War I veterans when legislating for 
the veteran population of the Nation. 





The Progress of Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from the June Letter of the First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York entitled, 
“Business and Economic Conditions.” 
These excerpts appear under sub- 
headings entitled, “The Progress of 
Socialism,” “ ‘Liberalism’ and “Progres- 
sivism,’” “Taxes and Forced Philan- 
thropy,” “Socialism by Fragments,” and 
“Opportunity and Progress.” They bring 
out forcefully the dangerous and disturb- 
ing trend toward socialism in our coun- 
try today. I ask to have this matter 
printed in the Recorp so that Senators 
who desire to do so may have the oppor- 
tunity to read this most enlightening 
treatment of a subject which is of tre- 
mendous importance to all the people 
of the Nation. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed:in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PROGRESS OF SOCIALISM 

The role of Government in economic life— 
a topic of earnest, often heated debate since 
Piato’s time—has lately come in for in- 
creased attention. More and more thought- 
ful people, public officials as well as private 
citizens, have been expressing concern, even 
alarm, over our steady drift away from in- 
dividual to Government responsibility. 

A Cabinet official warns that Government 
“impinges on our lives every hour of the day 
and night.” A business leader - decries 
“creeping interventionism” by Government. 
A distinguished lawyer refers to the defeatist 
view: “The democratic process is fast with- 
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ering in the nuclear blast. We must have 
total, secret, monolithic Government; the in- 
dividual no longer counts.” An historian 
predicts: “We are entering an era when there 
will be less emphasis on private enterprise, 
and more on public, and when there will be 
léss need for the ‘rugged individualist’ and 
more for the social-minded civil servant.” 
A respected newsletter sums up 1958 for its 
clients: “This has been a year during which 
the United States has taken further strides 
down the inflationary road to socialism.” 

Although a threat of natinalization hung 
over the steel industry in 1952, Government 
ownership of industry, communication, 
trarsportation has never been popular in 
this country. Our traditions of private 
property and free enterprise are deeply root- 
ed in cust6m and in law. Nevertheless, mod- 
ern-day welfare economics contain the most 
essential element of socialism which is, in 
the name of social justice, to weaken self- 
reliance. 

A business enterprise can become depend- 
ent upon Government for orders, for pro- 
tection of property during labor disputes, 
for reasonableness in the enactment and ad- 
ministration of rules and regulations. Tax- 
ation, carried to extremes, can take away 
funds needed for self-support. Meanwhile, 
benefits dispensed free of charge represent 
an invitation to dependence. 


LIBERALISM AND PROGRESSIVISM 


Through European eyes, the American 
usage of liberalism or progressivism in place 
of socialism,seems a bit strange. The dis- 
tinguished Socialist, Ernest Bevin, then For- 
eign Minister in the British Labor Govern- 
ment, commented in 1949 that ‘the United 
States of America is as much a welfare state 
as we are. Only it is a different form.” 
Earl Browder, former leader of the U.S. Com- 
munist’ Party, wrote in 1950: ‘State capital- 
ism has progressed farther in America than 
in Great Britain.” 

Senator Harry Byrrp, long a critic of waste- 
ful Government spending, warned in 1951: 

“In many Federal programs we are chasing 
a mirage of easy money in the form of deficit 
dollars. Some of us have been duped into 
believing that the easy dollars handed out by 
the Federal Government are something for 
nothing but, actually, these programs are 
adding to the public debt, are undermining 


the will of individuals, regimenting the pro-° 


duction of agriculture and labor, controlling 
the practices of business, curtailing the sol- 
vency of States, and destroying the self- 
determination privileges which are tradi- 
tional in our local governments and domes- 
tic customs, 

“Make no mistake: It is socialism which 
lies at the end of this rainbow and, in this 
rainbow, the predominating color is the red 
of Federal deficit spending under which a 
whole new generation of Americans has 
grown and developed.” 

Part of the reason for growth of govern- 
ment is that our country is bigger, social 
and economic problems more complex. In 
this age of specialization, we are interde- 
pendent as never before. Wet there is a need 
to guard against undue interference by gov- 
ernment in our Gaily lives. 

It was concern over where we are headed 
that provoked Edgar Eisenhower, the Presi- 
dent’s older brother, itto commenting last 
fall: 

“For a great miamy years I have watched 
our country rushing down the road to so- 
cialism. We have allowed fuzzy thinkers to 
pull their welfare wool over our eyes. * * * 

“I have two grandchildren and I would 
like them to ehjoy the kind of Government 
I experienced in this country when I was a 
boy. ‘ 
“In those-days the Government didn’t tell 
my employer what he must pay me, it didn’t 
limit my hours of work, it didn't furnish me 
with school lunches, it didn’t require me to 
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belong to some kind of organization in order 
to work.” 
TAXES AND FORCED PHILANTHROPY 


Socialist reformers, in their quest for “‘eco- 
nomic justice for the masses,” display two 
qualities: Impatience and doubt as to the 
charitable instincts of man. The feeling is 
that individuals are slow about giving and, 
in any case, their generosity is insufficient. 
Thus, the power of government must abolish 
“income inequalities.” 

The income “leveling” process goes for- 
ward on many fronts—e.g., with Government- 
decreed minimum wages, social-security pro- 
grams, Government-subsidized housing. The 
major tool, however, is the tax system which 
forcibly redistgibutes income, compels people 
to give. The idea is to tax away income 
from some and spread it around among the 
“less fortunate’—what has been aptly de- 
scribed as robbing selected Peter to pay col- 
lective Paul. . 

This philosophy reached its high-water 
mark among English-speaking peoples gen- 
erally during the early postwar years. In 
Great Britain, especially, tax rates were at 
confiscation levels white the Government, 
with its cradle-to-grave social security, as- 
sumed vast areas of responsibility once left 
to the people. 

Such programs, even though well meaning, 
defeat themselves by dealing a double blow 
to the real ingredients for economic progress 
and rising living standards. Sharply pro- 
gressive taxes penalize the productive and 
cripple accumulation of capital for risky 
ventures, while welfare programs make more 
remote the tie between a person’s income 
and what he contributes to society. Indi- 
vidual responsibility and the will to work 
are undermined and people become increas, 
ingly dependent on a paternal government. 

Loss of opportunity takes the zest out of 
life for those who, in other circumstances, 
might have built great enterprises and made 


great gifts. Government meanwhile accu- + 


mulates more and more dependents, removed 
from the labor force. The growing tax bur- 
dens shift inexorably toward the same mass- 
es the Socialist state is intended to help. 
In the end everyone is poorer than he 


, would have been if rare and gifted individ- 


uals had been stimulated to go ahead and 
seek out new and better ways to produce 
and satisfy human needs and wants. 

Individual income-tax rates in this coun- 
try climb above 90 percent. Although there 
is no direct Government ownership of a ma- 
jor industry, the 52 percent corporate tax 
rate in effect makes the Government the 
major stockholder. Or, as a business leader 
describes it: “We are already over half way 
to socialism with respect to three-quarters 
of the Nation’s production.” 

Social welfare spending in this country 
has more than doubled in the postwar period. 
Last year these Government transfer pay- 
ments, which include such major programs as 
old-age pensions, veterans’ benefits, unem- 
ployment compensation, and public assist- 
ance, totaled more than $24 billion—equal to 
about 10 percent of the pay people earned, 
before deductions, in wages and salaries for 
working. Public assistance payments alone, 
which were supposed to “wither away” with 
the advent of the social security program, 
amounted to $3.4 billion in 1958—double 
their level only 10 years ago. 

Robert Tyson, chairman of the finance 
committee of United States Steel, com- 
mented not long ago on what he termed the 
American people’s wholesale~-resort to the 
“political means of getting something for 
nothing from each other”: ~ 

“Through vely bitter tax punish- 
ment of the productive and an ever- 
widening rewarding of the nonproductive, 
we are steadily adopting the Marxian dictum: 
‘From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need.’ © 
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“This is something that Communists 
warmly advocate we adopt, but which they 
themselves would not think of practicing 
because they know, having tried it out, that 
there is no more certain way to divert people 
from being productive to being indolent than 
to tell them that no one will be allowed to 
benefit very much from working. harder, 
better, or longer than his neighbors, and that 
no one needs to suffer very much from not 
working diligently.” 

It is worthy of incidental note that Soviet 
Russia itself makes.sparing use of income 
taxation. Indeed, Mr.,.Khrushchev spoke not 
long ago of plans to discafd income taxation 
entirely. Adldi Stevenson, who visited Rus- 
sia last fall, reported that a Soviet construc- 
tion chief made “perhaps $18,000 a year and 
his taxes are only about 6 percent.” It could 
be that the speeding of industrial progress 
in the Soviet Union may be related to the new 
emphasis given to reward for achievement. 

Crawford H. Greenewalt, president of 
DuPont, noted in his recent book, “The Un- 
common Man’’: 

“If financial rewards in the two countries 
are examined quantitatively, the Russians 
are not far behind us. What troubles me is 
to note that at the very time the the Soviets 
are embracing our principle of incentive and 
show signs of benefiting thereby, we our- 
selves seem intent upon abandoning it.” 


SOCIALISM BY FRAGMENT 


Norman Thomas, six times an unsuccessful 
candidate for President on the Socialist 
Party ticket, is reported to have declared: 
“* * * this country would never vote for 
socialism assuch, but * * * under the label 
of liberalism, the people will vote for every 
fragment of socialism until one day we'll 
have it.* * °" ~ 

If we are in danger of such socialism by 
fragment, it is because there has developed 
among the people a willingness to let gov- 
ernment assume a bigger role. A genera- 
tion ago people relied more on their own 
efforts to solve problems, meet difficulties; 
now, all too often, the tendency is to turn to 
government—especially Federal Government. 

President Eisenhower, at the 1957 Gover- 
nors’ Conference at Williamsburg, described 
this tendency: 

“Year by. year, responding to transient 
popular demands, the Congress has increased 
Federal functions. So, slowly at first, but in 
recent times more and more rapidly, the 
pendulum of power has swung from our 
States toward Central Government. * * * 

“Those who would be and would stay free 
must stand eternal watch against excessive 
concentration of power in government:” 

Each day’s newspapers bring reports. of 
new demands on government—for subsidies 
at the State level to provide middle income 
housing (defined, in New York, as families 
with earnings from $5,000 to $12,000 a year) ; 
for Federal funds to clear slums, purify 
streams, aid distressed areas, build H-bomb 
shelters; for a national fair trade law to pro- 
tect conSumers; and for Federal standards 
for State unemployment compensation laws. 

Some of these things are good and. worth 
the cost. But should the responsibility be 
accepted at home or should it be shrugged 
off onto the shoulders of ever-burgeoning 
Federal agencies? Which way is appropriate 
in a society which puts its faith in the self- 
reliance of the individual? 

Inevitably, as government programs pro- 
liferate and spending totals and tax exac- 
tions mount, impetus is given to inflation. 
This breeds even more government encroach- 
ment as people, discouraged by rising prices, 
seek protection—with price, wage, and profits 
controls—and more government handouts— 
e.g., payments for medical and hospital bills 
and for education costs. e 

William A. McDonnell, chairman of thé 
First National Bank in St. Louis, warned 
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last month that inflation and democracy are 
not congenial bedfellows: 

“Time and time again freedom has been 
won by blood and lost by handouts of the 
people’s own money—handouts usually fi- 
nanced by depreciation of the currency. In 
the days of old Rome, these handouts were 
called bread and circuses. In modern times 
they go by the more euphemistic term of 
social welfare.” 

OPPORTUNITY AND PROGRESS 


We look upon our society as free and our 
country as the land of opportunity. Our 
forebears came to escape the regimentation 
of old Europe. 

Opportunity for self-reliant people makes 
progress. Less than three centuries after the 


‘landings at Plymouth the United States had 


moved up to the head of the procession in 
production and levels of living. A social sys- 
tem of incentives and rewards, with reliance 
on private rather than Government enter- 
prise, brought unparalleled economic prog- 
ress and security. Here was the most prom- 
ising path to the universally sought goal of 
maximum human welfare. 

There is a great tendency to forget how we 
got ahead in the past and to seek progress 
on a foundation of. government-adminis- 
tered weifare, displacing charitable instincts 
of the individual and making the Govern- 
ment a philanthropic institution. 

Treasury Secretary Robert B. Anderson, in 
an April address before the Associated Press, 
reachéd* back in history for this solemn 
warning: 

“In writing of the Greeks and Romahs, one 
of our greatest classical scholars summed up 
their story in these words: ‘In the end, more 
than they wanted freedom, they wanted se- 
curity, they wanted a comfortable life, and 
they lost it all—security and comfort and 
freedom. * * * When the Athenians finally 


; wanted not to give to society. but for society 


to give to them, when -the freedom they 
wished most for was freedom from respon- 
sibility, then Athens ceased to be free and 
was never free again.’ ” 

We are morally bound—and can afford—to 
help the unfortunate. But we cannot afford, 
by vote-buying handouts, to destroy initia- 
tive or, by oppressive taxes and regulations, 
to remove opportunity for honest people to 
get ahead in life. 





Immigration Quotas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks in the Recorp 
I am including a resolution by the Mis- 
souri House of Representatives at their 
concluding session May 31, 1959: 

House RESOLUTION 161 

Whereas there are many Americans who 
have filed petitions with the immigration 
authorities of the United States for the entry 
of their sons, daughters, brothers, and sisters, 
which petitions are classified in the fourth 
preference quota~of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act; and 

Whereas of the four preference quotas 
established by the Federal Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the first, second, and third 
quotas are allotted 100 percent of the total 
annual entry quota; and 

Whereas, as a result, those persons who fall 
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within the fourth preference section must 
depend for entry into this country upon de- 
ficiencies in the first three quotas; and 

Whereas there is frustration and despair 
resulting from the law that gives hope to 
Americans by permitting them to file peti- 
tions, getting them approved, and then com- 
pelling them to wait for their kin who may 
never come; and 

Whereas thousands of discontented people 
abroad, whose hopes are first raised and then 
dashed, certainly cannot believe in the good 
will we try to engender through our foreign 
policy, and thus become easy prey to the 
propaganda of unfriendly nations; and 

Whereas Congress has recognized and 
alleviated a similar problem through Public 
Law 85-316, which includes provision for 
reuniting spouses and minor children of 
aliens legally residing in this country whose 
petitions’ were approved prior to July 1, 1957: 

Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 70th General Assembly of the State of 
Missouri, That this house respectfully re- 
quest the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States to amend the pro- 
visions of Public Law 85-316. to include cases 
which fall within the fourth preference 
quota, in order to provide for entry of the 
many thousands, petitions for whom have 
piled up in a backlog in prior years, that in 
order not to create another problem of 
separated families, those applicants who are 
married and have families be permitted to 
bring them; and that a suitable copy of this 
resolution be sent by the chief clerk of the 
house to each Congressman and U.S. Senator 
from the State of Missouri. 





Poison in Your Watcr—No. 105 


EXTENSION*°OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the REcorp an 
article appearing in the Charleston 
(S.C.) Post, of April 25, 1959, entitled 
“Local Water Pollution Is Discussed’: 
LocaL WATER POLLUTION Is DiscUssED—STATE 

OFFICIAL CITES NEED FOR SEWAGE TREAT- 

MENT 

W. T. Linton, of the State board of health 
outlined pollution condition of waters in the 
Charleston area at the initial meeting yes- 
terday of a special citizen’s committee to 
study methods of controlling water pollution. 

At the meeting in the Francis Marion 
Hotel, Mr. Linton said large areas of Charles- 
ton Harbor have been condemned for swim- 
ming and the taking of shellfish because of 
pollution from untreated sewage. 

He said this has influenced the basic con- 
dition of waters at some of the beaches 
around Charleston, but not to the extent 
that they are condemned. 

At the present rate of development of the 
Charleston area, he warned, the degree of 
pollution would probably double within 8 or 
10 years and then the health department 
would have to take more stringent measures. 

Mr. Linton, who is director of the State 
water pollution control authority and of the 
State health department's sanitation divi- 
sion, said the pollution control authority has 
already refused to approve discharge of any 
more raw sewage. 
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He said the authority is now requiring 
that all sewage receive at least chlorination 
and comminution treatment, which is not a 
highly acceptable type of treatment. 

He suggested that the problem be con- 
sidered as a problem of the entire area and 
added that the only method for correcting 
the problem is to treat the sewage. 

The citizens committee, which is headed 
by Edward Kronsberg, was appointed to de- 
velop recommendations for county coupcil 
on how to control water pollution. 

The committee plans to meet monthly 
with pollution officials and engineers to de- 
velop a program. The first meeting will be 
held May 7. Representatives from Dor- 
chester and Berkeley Counties will aiso be in- 
vited to attend the meeting. 

Mr. Kronsberg said he felt the commit- 
tee’s job was to develop a recommended pro- 
gram and sell the community on the need 
for it. 

He said the first problem facing the com- 
mittee would be to determine methods for 
financing the engineering studies which are 
needed. 





Industrial Uses for Corn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the De- 


partment of Agriculture recently re- 
ported an encouraging development in 
the search for industrial uses of corn. 
The USDA scientists who are experi- 
menting with amylose corns predict a 
bright future for a new high amylose 
starch. This research development is 
extremely significant not only to farmers, 
but to the public as well. Corn is 
grown in every State in our great coun- 
try. Farmers receive more income from 
corn than from any other crop. Corn 
is truly vital to the basic economy of our 
country. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish ,to insert into the Recorp the fol- 
lowing USDA press‘release setting forth 
the program toward industrial use for 
corn: 

Procress TowarD NEW INDUSTRIAL USE FOR 
CorRN, REPORTED IN USDA RESEARCH 

WASHINGTON, June 1, 1959.—An industrial 
future for high-amylose starch—ra new starch 
from a new corn—is predicted by scientists 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
High-amylose corn would be a new raw ma- 
terial for the corn-refining industry, which 
normally uses about 140 million bushels_a 
year. 

Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Ervin L. 
Peterson terms this promising new industrial 
use for a farm product another example of 
the Department’s broad-ranging and far- 
reaching utilization research effort. 

In 20 years—a relatively short history for 
@ research program—USDA's utilization on 
research has found many useful products: 
Scientists have contributed to the develop- 
ment of industrial uses for vegetable oils, 
animal fats, and fiber crops; they have de- 
veloped industrial processes that have in- 
creased the use of these and~.other farm 
praducts, and, in the food field, their re- 
search has provided such market-developing 
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innovations as frozen concentrated orange 
justice, powdered eggs, and potato flakes and 
granules. 

Mr. Peterson believes that 2 strong Depart- 
ment Utilization Research effort will ma- 
terially broaden the markets for farm-pro- 
duced commodities, It will also prevent 
inroads into the farm market by commodities 
of nonagricultural origin. 

High amylose starch is but one example 
of many present and potential benefits to 
farmers from utilization research. 

Mr. Peterson states that USDA has the 
administrative organization, the experience, 
and the ability to operate as extensive a 
utilization research program as can be pro- 
vided. It has a long record of close coopera- 
tion and collaboration with the State experi- 
ment stations and with private industry 
which enables it to bring to bear most ef- 


fectively the full force of agricultural science 
to the benefit of farm produce! 

Chemists of USDA's Agricultural Research 
Service have demonstrated that amylose 
starch forms tough, durable films with many 


industrial packaging, wrapping, and coating 
possibilities. Department, State, and pri- 
vate plant breeders have shown the feasibil- 
ity of developing corn hybrids with a high— 


perhaps 100 percent—amylose starch content. 

A 16-year search for wiys oi broadening 
the industrial market for corn has turned 
up these potential uses fov amylose or amy- 
lose derivatives: 

As transparent wrappe in the general 
packaging field. - 

As water-soluble films for packaging meas- 
ured amounts of such water-dispersible 
products as detergents, ©}: insecticides, 
medicines, and industrial chen Is. 

As transparent, edible, and water-soluble 


films for wrapping foods. Quick-frozen 
meats and vegetables might be cooked with- 
out unwrapping. 


As grease-resistant sau casings and 
coatings for special kinds of tood-packaging 
paper. 

As a coating of high adhes rength for 
paper. 

As a binder between pulp fibers in paper. 

As a permanent finish on fabrics 

As suspending agents in detergents. 

As a constituent in molced plastics. 

As a constituent in lacquers. 

Standing as an obstacle to the commer- 


cial development of these uses has been the 
lack of an economic source of amylose—a 
problem being &ttacked by plant breeders, 
who in 10 years have raised the level of 
amylose starch in experimental corn hybrids 
from 27 to more than 80 percent. Their 
rapid progress has encouraged them to ulti- 
mately hope for a 100-percent amylose starch 
corn. Reinforcing this hope is their earlier 
success in developing corn hybrids contain- 
ing 100 percent amylopectin, another starch 
of commercial importance. 

A more practical measure of progress was 
the 1958 harvest by commercial interests of 
several thousand bushels of corn with starch 
of 50-60 percent amylose. This provides, for 
the first time, enough high-amylose corn for 
industrial-scale milling and processing trials. 
Department scientists, meanwhile, are con- 
tinuing studies of pilot-plant separation of 
starch from gluten and of chemical modi- 
fications of high-amylose starches to adapt 
the starches to the potential uses. 

Scientists at the ARS Northern Utiliza- 
tion Research and Development Division, in 
Peoria, Ill., early recognized the potential of 
amylose as raw material for films and fibers 
and saw the need for an economical source 
of it. They studied the physical, chemical, 
and mechanical characteristics of films made 
from amylose and from mixtures containing 
amylose, and measured the tensile strength, 
stretch, flexibility, and burst resistancelof 
these films. They found that these qualities 
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increased with the percentage of amylose in 
the films. 

They learned that amylose film is insol- 
uble in water, but that its solubility can be 
modified by chemical means. They reasoned 
that amylose should be digestible because it 
is a component of ordinary starch, which is 
digestible. They measured the permeability 
of amylose films to water, to vapors, and to a 
variety of organic and inorganic chemicals. 
They established the fact that, for all-around 
industrial usefulness, amylose starch should 
contain no less than 80 percent amylose. 
Ideally, it should have.100 percent amylose. 

A natural source of a high-amylose starch 
would relieve the need for removing amylose 
from ordinary. corn starch which contains 
about 25 percent amylose and 75 percent 
amylopectin. Such fractionation is costly, 
and the high cost would have to be borne 
almost entirely by the amylose fraction. The 
amylopectin fraction would have to compete 
with waxy corn starch, which would bear fio 
fractionation cost because it is 100 percént 
amylopectin. "These facts called for a search 
among plant species for a natural source of 
high-amylose starch. This search led to the 
cooperative effort between plant scientists 
and chemists. 

Hundreds of samples of starch in corn, 
wheat, sorghum, root crops and other crops, 
including inbred lines and crosses from both 
the United States and foreign countries were 
tested by Northern Laboratory chemists. 
The trail led, at first, to wrinkle-seeded peas 
in which the starch contains as high as 60 
to 70 percent of amylose. Peas, however, 
contain too little total starch—only about 
45 percent. Corn is 70 percent. 

A study at Harvard University found that 
certain combinations of: genes .could give 
corn containing starch with 65 percent 
amylose. Unfortunately, total starch con- 
tent of these new strains was very low.. In 
1950, the Northern Division and Crops Re- 
search Division of ARS, the Missouri Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, and the Bear 
Hybrid Seed Co, of Decatur, Ill., initiated 
cooperative research to develop a field type 
corn with high amylose content. More than 
a thousand samples a year were examined 
for amylose content over the next several 
years. 

In 1952, the Bear Co. reported one of the 
most important findings in the ‘breeding 


effort—discovery of a gene (usually referred 


to as ae) that substantially increased the 
amylose content of corn in which it ap- 
peared. Using gene ae, breeders had, by 
1954, developed.corn with 60 percent starch 
of which 62 percent was amylose. Today, 
Samples of corn with more than 70 percent 
amylose- are quite common, and a sample 
with more than 80 percent amylose was 
analyzed at the Northern Laboratory in 
1957. These higher amylose corns are the 
work of the Missouri station and the Bear 
Hybrid Co. utilizing a “modifier gene com- 
plex” which combines specifically with the 
ae gene to boast amylose above the normal 
ae level of 50 percent. 

Until recently, most scientists in the 

amylose research effort have referred to 
high-amylose corn. Now they are thinking 
in terms of high amylose corns. They be- 
lieve that when. breeding is completed, it 
will be possible to produce a whole series 
of high-amylose corns, with starch ranging 
from 50 percent amylose up to whatever 
upper limit breeders achieve. Preliminary 
research with amylose-amylopectin mix- 
tures indicates that the different starches 
may well find a wide range of industrial 
uses. 
Carried to a successful conclusion, the 
research for high-amylose corns will offer an 
example of how a crop can be tailored 
through cooperative work of plant breeders 
and chemists to meet specific industrial 
needs, : 
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And So He Went to His God, Unspared in 
Life, Because of the Lack of True 
Charity and Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF_ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 


Wednesday, May 20, 1959 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
heard pretty words used by great orators 
of my time. Fitting words, too, like, “No 
man walks alone.” The late Secretary 
of State, Dulles; did. Right to the hos- 
pital as a patient of the select few of the 
medical fraternity. And he died there 
soon enough because, as God knows, and 
man learned, he was refused his last 
chance—to be administered krebiozen, 
the nontoxic drug which, in similar 
cases, holds an impressive medical rec- 
ord in terminal cases of his type of ail- 
ment, cancer of the lower bowel and 
rectum, ag 

Only the lack of pure charity, a grow- 
ing malignancy in the “doubters” of the 
medical profession, prevented the late 
John Foster Dulles, former Secretary of 
State, from receiving krebiozen. 

Dr. Andrew C. Ivy and the Krebiozen 
Foundation offered, the drug: but it was 
refused. Its use uld have done no 
harm. It might have helped. But John 
Foster Dulles lost his chance to live. 
Why? Who dictates the policy of the 
medical profession and controls the very 
medical life career of a doctor? Why 
the pseudopolitical leaders of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, of course. Its 
hatred for krebiozen and all persons 
connected with its present and future 
progress is well known to.informed per- 
sons. 

In a letter to General Heaton, Chief of 
Walter Reed Hospital, where the ailing 
Secretary of State, Dulles, was treated, 
Dr. Ivy wrote that 70 cancer patients, 
similar to Dulles’ case, were treated with 
krebiozen. Of these 70 cases, 23 were 
helped and 7 had a dramatic recovery. 
But, perhaps because of the bitter preju- 
dice and hostility of organized medicine 
against krebiozen, the offer was refused. 
All medical men who have used krebio- 
zen say it might have saved or prolonged 
his life. And they say it would, at the 
very least, have alleviated his pains. In 
their unscrupulous fight against krebio- 
zen, which several AMA officials have 
declared worthless, based on forged data, 
presented by an underling with 2 years 
of experience in the cancer field. The 
possibility that the drug may show bene- 
ficial effect on such an illustrious pa- 
tient; and so they preferred to let him 
die in a comatose state, under narcotics, 
than to try a nontoxic substance which, 
according to the reports on similar cases, 
could only have helped him. - Millions of 
Americans will die under the same con- 
ditions if the problem of an honest eval- 
uation of krebiozen, without prejudice 
and hate; is not resolved. 

More than 300 physicians in this 
country who tried krebiozen on 1,500 
patients support the opinion of Dr. An- 
drew C, Ivy, world-known scientist, that 
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krebiozen is active in the treatment of 
cancer. These opinions together with 
other scientific medical data were given 
in the Report of Krebiozen Research 
Foundation, which I introduced in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on Wednesday, May 27, 1959. 

Not even the greatness of this great 
American counted with these cruel men. 
His determined study of the political di- 

-menhsions of world events, as well as the 
moral values of nations, won for him 
the high praise and confidence of world 
leaders in every field, meant nothing to 
them. His accepted philosophy in pub- 
lic service, measured him as a dedicated 
man, with deep devotion to the ‘belief 
that power, forge, diplomacy, arms and 
negotiation were parts of our living 
world, but that the definition of these 
matters was in the other world of moral 
and spiritual values. We cannot lose 
face they said. 

And so, this devoted friend of man- 
kind died when his services were needed 
the most, because the conscience of man 
failed to conceive the meaning of true 
charity. Humanitarianism is dying be- 
fore corrupt materialism and the medi- 
cal profession is fast falling victim to 
corrupted man’s philosophy. 

Bring back true charity, so that hu- 
man life will enjoy its highest dignity 
and medicine will again take its valued 
place af honor, healing the wounds and 
the hurts; restoring the health, the 
hope and confidence of men. Man de- 
serves the chance to keep alive. So did 
Dulles. 

The correspondence referred to fol- 
lows: 

CuHIcaco, ItL., May 28, 1959. 
Thg Honorable Rotann V. Lisonam1, 
Congressman from Illinois, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LIBONATI: I am re- 
sponding to your letter of May 27 regarding 
the results obtained following the use of 
krebiozen in patients with advanced cancer 
of the colon, patients who have been writ- 
ten off as hopeless. 

On February 24 of this year I was asked 
by a U.S. Senator to send the same informa- 
tion to Dr. Leonard D. Heaton, the attending 
physician to Mr. Dulles. The information I 
sent is as follows: 

“Insofar as carcinoma of the colon is con- 
cerned, as I recall, we have treated with 
krebiozen roughly some 70 patients. I have 
not made an accuraté review of the colon 
cases since November 1955. However, we 
have observed definite improvement for a 
variable period of time and to a variable ex- 
tent in approximately 30 percent of the 
cases. Decided and dramatic improvement 
has occurred in about 12 percent of these 
cases. 

“(1) I enclose-a brief of the history of a 
which I prepared some time ago 
. to illustrate recurrences and remissions on 

stopping and starting krebiozen therapy. 

“(2) Another patient, whose name I can- 
not disclose because he does not know that 
he has a cancer, was opened in 1951. An 
inoperable carcinoma of the colon was found 
with widespread metastases. The patient 
was closed. It was thought useless to give 
X-ray therapy, so he was given krebiozen. 
All complaints d ed, the patient 
gained weight and is in perfect health to- 
day. ses 

“(3) A third patient’s name is Mrs. 
She is a patient of Dr. , Chicago. She 
was opened for carcinoma of the colon in 

1950. The lesion in the colon was resected; 
there was widespread lymph node and peri- 
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toneal involvement which could not be com- 
pletely removed. She was given krebiozen 
and is alive and in good health today. You 
may call Dr. about this patient. 

“(4) A fourth patient’s name is Miss 
(age 34). She is a patient of Dr. . 
Toledo, Ohio. She had a carcinoma of the 
caecum. She had, like the above patients, 
lost a great deal of weight and was out of 
bed only some of the time. She was oper- 
ated in 1954. At the operation there was 
widespread metastases which could not all 
be removed. Three months after the oper- 
ation the patient had considerable pain re- 
quiring 100 milligrams demerol,.q. 3-4 hr., 
and nembutal gr 1.5,q.4-8hrs. This patient 
after the start of krebiozen required no nar- 
cotic or analgesic or sedative and gained 
much weight. About 2 years after the start 
of krebiozen she developed an intestinal ob- 
struction which was thought to be due to a 
recurrence of the cancer. On exploratory 
laparotomy, the abdomen was clear of can- 
cer and the adhesions causing the obstruc- 
tion were removed. You may call Dr, 
if you wish. 

“I could give you several other dramatic 
examples but the hour Is late. 

“If you would like to send someone to 
Chicago I could show him the records of 
these and other cases. 

“You will find one of these four cases re- 
ferred to in the monograph on krebiozen by 
Ivy, Pick, and Phillips. 

“You may call me by phone at any time. 

“There is one other item of information 
which I should give you. That is x-radia- 
tion, all radiation, all substances like nitro- 
gen mustard which depress the reticuloen- 
dothelial system including some upper 
respiratory infections and cortisone annul or 
reduce the effectiveness of krebiozen. How- 
ever, we have observed that krebiozen given 
to persons susceptible to radiation sickness 
decreases or abolishes the sickness. So 
Krebiozen may be givén along with x-ray 
but it will have little effect on the progress 
of the cancer although it will probably make 
the patient feel better. 

“Dr. and I would be willing to visit 
Washington, if you desire, to discuss the 
dosage-rate in more detail in relation to the 
clinical condition of the patient. However, 
this can be discussed with me by phone, if 
you desire.” 

With best wishes, Iam, 

Yours sincerely, 
A. C. Ivy, Ph.D., M-D. 


Fesrvuary 25, 1959. 

Deak Dr. Heaton: Among the items of 
information I sent you last evening, I for- 
got to include the forms which must be com- 
pleted before krebiozen is sent to a physician, 
This is in compliance with the regulations 
of the Food and Drug Administration for the 
distribution of new drugs to physicians for 
clinical trial. 

I forgot to give you the name of the phy- 
sician of the second patient. He is Dr. 
, Chicago. The name of the physician 
of the first patient is given in the abstract 
of her case. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. C. Ivy, Ph.D., M.D. 























Atomic World of Affairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, June 6, 1959, the Pennsylvania 
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State University held its annual com- 
mencement day program at which time 
some 3,300 graduates received their de- 
grees. The principal address entitled 
“Atomic World of Affairs,” was delivered 
by the Honorable John A, McCone, 


chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- : 


mission, and his address follows: 
THE ATOMIC WORLD OF AFFAIRS 


Mr. President, faculty, and graduating 
class, it warms my heart to come to this 
great university which I have known for so 
long but never before visited and to find a 
few old friends and to have an opportunity 
to make new ones. In my present respon- 
sibility it is most encouraging to find here, 
as I have this morning, a great center of 
nuclear physics and engineering. Indeed, 
you pioneered in this effort, being the sec- 
ond university to have a research reactor on 
your campus. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is proud 
to play a part by helping with this impor- 
tant activity. I assure you, Mr. President, 
of our continuing interest in you and in all 
that youdo. Weare determined to help you 
whenever and wherever we can. You have 
made a great step forward by acquiring a 
particle accelerator—a most important re- 
search too] and we are pleased to join with 
you in contracts for its use in the field of 
low energy nuclear physics. 

You are equipping men and women in a 
field of science and engineering more ad- 
vanced and difficult than any other. In 
doing so, you are serving the Commission 
for we need men and women equipped with 
this special knowledge. Also, you are serv- 
ing the great industrial complex whith is 
rapidly building around the atom. 

In doing so, you have introduced your 
students to the most rapidly developing 
field of science and engineering. The nu- 
clear sciences are young, very young, but 
they are destined to grow and, as they grow, 
they will affect every one of our life’s activi- 
ties. Therefore, this subject should be 
understood by you regardless of the path of 
your future life. If you are a doctor or a 
lawyer, a businessman or banker, a writer or 
a teacher of our young, you will find the 
atom commanding your attention on an 
ever-increasing scale. 

I will not now discuss the infinite horizon 
of the atom in its peaceful role. It is suffi- 
cient, I believe, to tell you that its use in 
agriculture, in research, in industry, and in 
biology and medicine has increased thirtyfold 
in the past 5 years and its use is-forecast 
in increase another 4 or 5 times in the next 
few years. 

Nuclear power is now in its very infancy. 
It is destined to take its place as one of our 
principal sources of electrical energy. 
Power demands in the United States will 
double every 10 years. More and more 
large generating plants must be constructed 
to meet the ever-increasing needs of our 
people for electricity. Many of these plants 
will be nuclear powerplants. 

We believe the 10 years immediately ahead 
of us will see nuclear plants perfected. 
They will be competitive in areas where 
power is costly because of absence of local 
fuels. We believe that in the 10 years 
following, and these are important years to 
the young men and women who have today 
received their diplomas, the atom will fur- 
nish a substantial percentage of all new 
energy sources constructed to meet this 
country’s ever-growing demand for power. 

Standing here, in the heart of one of 
America’s most productive coal regions, our 
attention turns, at this prospect, to the 
question of the impact of nuclear power on 
coal production. ‘ 

Tt is reckless to say that nuclear energy 
will replace coal and oil. What it will do 
is to supplement coal and oil as a source of 
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power. It will provide a percentage of the 
tremendous growth of the Nation’s power 
industry. 

The central question here is economics. 
Nuclear power is proving more expensive, 
and more difficult to produce than was once 
thought. It is hard to harness the atom 
and a plant designed to do it safely is ex- 
pensive. Consequently, the power produced 
in the plant is also expensive. 

But, this condition will not always exist. 
Improvements are being made and these im- 
provements will reduce the cost of nuclear 
power. Then the atom will take its place 
beside coal and oil as a source of our elec- 
trical energy on a strictly competitive basis. 
Thus, it will prove to be an added resource; 
an additional tool in our economic struc- 
ture; a spur to growth of all industry and 
all of our Nation’s activity. 

The atom must also continue as the 
guardian-of peace and the protector of our 
way of life. When World War II abruptly 
ended with the capitulation of Germany and 
the surrefider of Japan, the world looked 
forward eagerly to peace. Men had suffered 
for the cause of justice and freedom, and 
they determined to now go their way of life 
in a peaceful world. 

Our leaders did likewise. They felt that 
the arrangements agreed upon among the 
victorious allies would be honored. A 
peaceful Werd for years ahead was their 
confident hope. 

We, therefore, turned away from con- 
flict. We were confident that differences, 
if they arose, Would be resolved through 
understanding, not through military con- 
flict or the constant threat of war. 

We found, however, the Soviet dictator 
felt differently. Joining the free world in 
its bitter fight against Nazism was merely 
an incident in the Communists’ plan to 
dominate all people and subject all people 
to their dictates. 

We demobilized; they did not. We opened 
our country freely; they created an Iron 
Curtain around theirs. We urged nations 
throughout the world, many of which had 
been occupied and destroyed, to rebuild and 
to develop politically as they freely chose. 
They occupied one country after another, 
subjugating all to their will destroying in- 
dividual freedom and eliminating the most 


precious of all of man’s rights, the privilege 
to worship as he chooses. 

The Soviets intensified the war of inter- 
national communism against the free world. 


A war designed to destroy our way of life 
and. to replace it with theirs. 

It is a eold war, but back of it to guaran- 
tee the Communist dictator’s success are 
175 line divisions, trained and fully 
equipped; supported by vast air power and 
now a missile capability of alarming propor- 
tions. 

The West faced a danger of being crushed 
by the sheer weight of the manpower of 
the East. It ~was apparent that only 
through strength could we counter the ruth- 
lessness of the Soviet dictator. How could 
we provide this strength so necessary for 
our security? It would be futile to match 
him man for man or division for division. 
Hence, we determined to build our defenses 
around nuclear weapons—a new and mighty 
source of power which providentially had 
fallen into our hands. 

This we Have done with great determina- 
tion and skill. Because we have done this 
well, there is no hot war today. Nuclear 
defense has guaranteed freedom for our- 
selves and for our allies. 

The decision to build our military security 
around the atom was a wise one. It was a 
decision of all of America and has stood the 
test of passing years. I believe the decision 
valid today, just as it was originally. Nu- 
clear weapons are costly, yet cheap com- 
pared to the cost of the massive armies nec- 
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essary to balance the manpower of the 
Soviets. 

The atom has provided for our security 
and for the protection of you and of your 
families. We must never let it deteriorate 
or take a second place in the armament race 
in which we are now unfortunately engaged. 
If we do, our strength will disappear. Free 
men throughout the world will fall to the 
domination of the Soviet dictator. Gradual- 
ly our own freedom would be lost. 

To avoid deterioration of the bulwark of 
our military strength, the atom has had to 
keep pace with the latest technological de- 
velopments. As weapons systems have 
changed and become more complex, nuclear 
weapons have had to change and improve. 
For example, delivery of nuclear weapons by 


aircraft poses entirely different problems ~ 


from delivery of nuclear weapons by mis- 
siles. Development of new, improved and 
more efficient nuclear weapons require de- 
velopmental tests to prove evolving concepts, 
Such testing is as necessary for nuclear weap- 
ons as for any other military equipment, or 
for that matter commercial products. Test- 
ing is equally essential for developing your 
automobile and your television set. 

Have we gone too far with testing? Have 
we unnecessarily created a radiation condi- 
tion which endangers our people and our 
future generations? This question has given 
me great concern. I have sought the advice 
of the most competent scientists and as a 
result have reached two conclusions. 

First, the radiation hazard from all tests 
conducted to date—ours, the British, and 
the Soviets’—has not reached dangerous pro- 
portions. Second, unrestricted and with no 
limitations, continued nuclear weapons test- 
ing in the atmosphere might so increase the 
radioactive content of the atmosphere that 
@ serious hazard could result. This must 
be avoided. Your Government has sought 
a dependable agreement with other nuclear 
powers for the cessation of tests. The basic 
purpose for such an agreement is the hope 
of easing the world tensions which add mo- 
mentum to the disastrous conventional and 
nuclear armament race. While such an 
agreement will not of itself stop the produc- 
tion of nuclear and conventional arms, it 
may be a helpful first step toward this vital 
objective. Moreover, fears of the con- 
sequences of radioactivity fallout do exist, 
even though expert opinion says these fears 
are greatly exaggerated. Stopping all nuclear 
tests would allay these fears. 

Protracted and exhaustive meetings to ac- 
complish this goal have taken place in re- 
cent years in New York, in London, and 
now are béing carried on in Geneva. A prin- 
cipal concern has always been finding ac- 
ceptable means of effectively safeguarding an 
agreement. The American people and the 
people of the free world must know as they 
lay aside their means of further developing 
their nuclear defenses that the Communists 
will do the same. We must know the Soviets 
cannot cheat and proceed in secrecy with 
their own nuclear weapons developments. 

This is an essential point. It must not 
be discounted. The central point is finding 
means. to assure the world that all parties 
are abiding by the agreement. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment will give its sacred promise to live 
up to the letter and the intent of an agree- 
ment. It will back up this promise by per- 
mitting the installation in the United Sttaes 
of inspection posts internationally manned 
and equipped with proper instruments, as 
well as mobile inspection teams. Moreover, 
we will permit on-site inspection teams to 
go to any area where the instruments indi- 
cate that a nuclear explosion might have 
taken place. - 

Adequate inspection is essential. ‘The 
Soviets will not agree. For months they 
have attempted to cripple the entire control 
system by steadfastly insisting on veto rights, 
particularly with respect to the dispatch of 
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on-site inspection teams. For months they 
have insisted that the control stations and 
inspection teams manned by nationals of 
the country wherein they are located. 

Can the American people accept these 
conditions? Can the American people be ex- 
pected to lay aside developments so impor- 
tant to the preservation of their security on 
uncertain Soviet promises? Can we. close 
our eyes to the scores of broken treaties and 
ignored sacred agreements and enter a treaty 
in this vital field without reasonably ade- 
quate safeguards? 

We have answered that question with an 
emphatic “No.” We will continue to insist 
upon an agreement which will insure to the 
world that once agreement is reached to stop 
testing, all parties will conform to the agree- 
ment. The world will know by the reports 
of the international inspection teams that 
no cheating goes on. 

This we have made abundantly clear in 
these long months of negotiations. World 
opinion and the constancy of our position 
have brought limited concessions from the 
Soviet side. They have agreed that a few 
American and British personnel might be 
allowed in contrel stations in the Soviet 
Union. They have indicated that they 
might consider a few on-site inspections 
over which no veto would be exercised. 
However, they do not relate this number 
to what the seismographs say or other instru- 
ments indicate. On the contrary, they in- 
sist this is a political matter. They ignore 
the scientific realities of the problem. To 
this we cannot agree. It is imperative that 
the number of inspections be based upon the 
technical capabilities of the control system. 

On Monday, negotiations are to resume 
in Geneva. We are hopeful that agreement 
can be reached. We will not, however, depart 
from the basic principles which I have just 
reviewed. 


Nuclear tests can be conducted in three 
environments. Let me review them briefly. 

First, tests in the lower atmosphere. Tests 
up to about 30 miles in the atmosphere can 
be adequately detected and there are good 
prospects of attaining adequate capability 
for identification. Properly equipped con- 
trol posts in the principal land masses and 
oceans of the earth, together with aircraft 
sampling flights to look for radioactive 
debris, can determine with an acceptable de- 
gree of assurance whether a nuclear explo- 
sion has taken place in this portion of the 
atmosphere. An occasional natural event, 
such as a volcano, or a very large falling 
meteor might create disturbances which 
would confuse the instruments. But we be- 
lieve the system could adequately distin- 
guish such natural events from weapons 
tests 


An agreement to suspend tests in the 
lower atmosphere, to establish the ‘heces- 
sary properly equipped control posts, and to 
man them with an international organiza- 
tion would be a feasible first step that could 
be taken to solve this problem. This we 
have proposed to the Soviets. 

Secondly, tests in the higher atmosphere 
and at extremely high altitudes, above 30 
miles to thousands and perhaps hundrets of 
thousands of miles above the surface of the 
earth. Tests in the higher atmosphere would 
not eliminate the fallout problem. However, 
almost no fallout would be expected from 
tests well beyond the atmosphere in space. 
Detection here poses serious questions to 
known scientific technology. Much further 
research is necessary before a dependable 
method of detection can be developed. It 
is possible, although no one knows, a system 
of satellites equipped with sensitive instru- 
ments for measuring signals and reporting 
back to receiving stations on the earth might 
be one of the answers to this problem. The 
problem of identifying en event as a nu- 
clear explosion, and not.a celestial disturb- 
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ance is even more severe. Moreover, iden- 
tifying the responsible nation becomes very 
difficult. As we proposed at Geneva, we be- 
lieve that the nuclear powers, the Soviet Un- 
ion, Britain, and the United States, should 
work together on developing this technology 
and inaugurating a systém under interna- 
tional auspices. 

Thirdly, there are the underground explo- 
sions where weapons are buried in the earth 
so that radioactive debris does not escape 
into the atmosphere. Although this.is a 
difficult environment for testing nuclear 
weapons, it can be done, and very signifi- 
cant advances in weapons technology, par- 
ticularly with respect to missiles and small 
weapons, would result from such testing. 

In this area detection and identification 
become extremely difficult. Here, the prin- 
cipal signal to the control system is the 
earth shock, registered on seismographs 
spaced ardund the world. As you know, 
many thousands of natural earth tremors 
occur every year. Not only is it difficult to 
detect many underground nuclear explo- 
sions, but once detected, it is difficult to 
distinguished them from these earthquakes. 
For this reason, it is necessary for men to 
freely inspect the area where the instru- 
ments indicate a nuclear explosion might 
have occurred. Even then, final proof that 
@ nuclear explosion had occurred would be 
difficult, as it requires drilling deep into the 
earth and securing a sample of radioactive 
debris. 

These are some of the technical difficulties 
that confront us. Added to this problem is 
Soviet unwillingness to forego the veto over 
a@ great many important aspects of effective 
inspections. Despite these problems, our ob- 
jective remains unchanged—an eventual ces- 
sation of all nuclear weapons tests. 

If we are to be sure our agreements are 


safeguarded, and this is the announced policy , 


of our Government, then we must find ways 
to detect violations of such an agreement 
with reasonable certainty. This is the most 
difficult of all of the problems our negotia- 
tors face at Geneva. It is difficult because 
the instruments, irrespective of how sensi- 
tive, may not record and will not identify 
all explosions. The small ones will go unde- 
tected. Therefore, we must have the right 
to go to the site and actually inspect the 
area where the event has taken place. 

An added complication is the fact that 
scientists and engineers believe they can de- 
vise ways of muffling underground nuclear 
explosions. Muffling has been done for many 
years with dynamite and with TNT in min- 
ing operations and in construction work. 
Other techniques producing this effect can 
probably be applied here. This, then, would 
further reduce the effectiveness of any detec- 
tion system and would remove from the 
people of the world the assurance that the 
agreement is being properly and adequately 
safeguarded. 

We believe, However, that by research and 
study answers to this problem can be found. 
We have proposed that the Soviets join with 
us in the research necessary to devise an 
effective control system. We have laid be- 
fore them technical information of great 
significance, and will present them with 
extensive additional information for consid- 
eration during the forthcoming meeting. 

So far the Soviet negotiators have refused 
to continue some of the most vital technical 
discussions. They prefer to adhere to the 
position that the first conclusions reached 
by technical experts in the summer of 1958 
must be considered as final. With this we 
cannot agree, for we know as do they that 
the conclusions reached at the meetings of 
last summer were based on the limited data 
then available, some of which has been su- 
perseded by better data from subsequent 
experiments and research. 

There must be a resolution of the techni- 
cal problems involved in establishing a prop- 
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er and agreed method for detecting and 
identifying underground explosions. Unless 
the Soviets agree to such discussions, and to 
the necessary experimentation and research, 
no satisfactory assurances can be given that 
all parties to a suspension agreement will 
comply at all times, 

The temptations to cheat will be very 
great for the Soviet scientists, and military 
planners will see, as ours do now, that small 
tactical weapons will enormously improve the 
effectiveness of ground forces. Indeed, some 
believe that these weapons might entirely 
revolutionize ground warfare. 

These are the problems which we face in 
this Geneva negotiation concerning which 
sO much has been written. It is our fervent 
hope that through patience and careful ne- 
gotiation the questions can be satisfactorily 
disposed of. We believe, as I have said, that 
a dependable and safe agreement to stop 
nuclear weapons tests is a first hopeful step 
toward disarmament. This step, if taken 
properly, and with understanding, could lead 
to others and better understanding among 
people will result. 

If disarmament, both conventional and 
nuclear, could be achieved eventually, and 
an initial step taken now, tension would be 
relieved. The fear that entire cities, indeed 
nations, will be instantly destroyed by weap- 
ons of unbelievable power will disappear. 
Then, the full efforts of the nations of the 
world can be devoted to meeting man’s needs 
and to his welfare and his betterment. This 
must be our objective. It must represent a 
goal which we must seek with determination. 
But in seeking our goal, we must not reach 
for it recklessly. We must not lay down our 
arms until we can assure the people of the 
world that others are doing likewise. 

I realize this complex problem of nuclear 
weapons testing and the arrangements under 
which it might be stopped is a serious subject 
for such a pleasant occasion as this gradua- 
tion. I would have preferred to have devoted 
these minutes to discussing the vast oppor- 
tunities of your future, to indicating the ex- 
tent to which the atom, the subject of my 
principal concern, will play an ever-increas~- 
ing role in your lives, and to discussing how 
it will offer to each of you new and exciting 
interests. 

However, the world today with its hope and 
its great opportunities is in grave danger. 
This danger will continue yntil a better un- 
derstanding is established among men, and 
this understanding will permit them to 
willingly and safely lay aside their means to 
destroy. To accomplish this understanding 
means thought and work and patience. If we 
succeed, the future becomes your challenge. 
You are the young—the courageous—and the 
imaginative. You must assume the burden 
and the challenge of the future. 

I congratulate you sincerely and en- 
thusiastically upon your graduation day. 
Also, I congratulate you on the new duties 
and. responsibilities you will assume to- 
morrow. 





Archbishop Francis P. Keough 
EX'TVENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with some pride that I noted in the Rrc- 
orD @ few days ago a tribute inserted by 
the distinguished gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Fatton], on the occasion of 
the silver jubilee of Archbishop Francis 
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P. Keough of the archidocese of Balti- 
more. 

. I should like to lend my wholehearted 
suppor to the justified praise that is 
being heaped upon Archbishop Keough 
and add to it the praise of my district— 
of which Archbishop Keough is a native. 
He was born in New Britain, Conn. 

Archbishop Keough, who has devoted 
his life to the betterment of mankind, 
is beloved by all who know him. He has 
administered to his flock as a priest of 
the Roman Catholic Church in his home 
State of Connecticut, as bishop of Provi- 
dence, R.I., and now in the primal see of 
the great metropolis of Baltimore. 

He has exemplified not only a devotion 
to the principles and teachings of his 
church, but a genuine loyalty and love 
for the principles of Americanism. 

On May 10, 1948, in the city of his 
birth, New Britain, the Connecticut 
Council of B’nai B'rith, a worldwide 
Jewish fraternal organization, presented 
Archbishop Keough a citation for his 
impressive achievements in sponsoring 
the spread of Americanism: This was a 
wonderful demonstration of the respect 
in which Archbishop Keough 4s held. 

Born on December 30, 1891, of hard- 
working parents in a community which is 
known far and wide as the Hardware 
City of the World, Archbishop Keough 
is the first native of New Britain to 
reach that exalted station in the Cath- 
olic Church. 

He attended St. Mary’s Parochial 
School in his native city and St. Thomas 
Seminary in neighboring Hartford, and 
St. Sulpice Seminary, Issy, Paris. He 
completed his training for the priest- 
hood at St. Bernard’s Seminary, Roches- 
ter, N.Y., and was ordained in St. 
Joseph’s Cathedral, Hartford, June 10, 
1916. , 

The archbishop of Baltimore is con- 
cerned not only with the spiritual life of 
his people but also with their material 
pursuit of peace and happiness. He is 
often called the archbishop of the poor, 
aged, and infirmebecause it is to these he 
has devoted special care and considera- 
tion. 

My fervent prayer at this time—as 
Archbishop Keough marks 25 years in 
his exalted office—is that he continue to 
serve God and country for many, many 
years ahead, 





Do Our Critics Ask Return to No. 1 
Problem Status? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1959 i 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am including an excellent editorial 
which appeared in the Nashville Ten- 
nessean on June 5, 1959, concerning the 
claim by some New York Congressmen, 
that TVA has taken away industries 
from New York. 
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Representative Cuartes A. BUCKLEY, 
of New York, and chairman of the 
House Committee on Public Works, 
challenged such unsubstantiated gen- 
eralities in a recent statement, and 
the editorial commends Representative 
Bucxtey for speaking out for TVA at 
this particular time. The editorial fol- 
lows, and I suggest that every friend and 
critic of TVA read it: 


Do Qur Crirics ASK ReTuRN TO No. 1 
PROBLEM S1ATUS? 

“Republican Congressmen from New York 
are trying to make an issue of the TVA vote 
on the ground that TVA has taken industry 
away from New York. This is a phony issue 
raised by the private power companies and 
their spokesmen, the chambers of commerce. 
I am a little tired of these unsubstantiated 
generalities. It would be more enlightening 
if they would name the industries so af- 
fected and the dates they were lured away.” 

This refreshing statement from a New 
York Democrat, Republican CHarLes A. 
BUCKLEY, chairman of the House Committee 
on Public Works, could apply to widespread 
critics of the TVA, as well as to the propa- 
ganda disseminated by those who fear en- 
croachment on their vested interests. 

Complaints of industry luring omit some 
rather important facts. Since World War I, 
the trend of industry has been toward dis- 
persal, so plants no longer are being built in 
bunches around or on top of home offices. 
Secondly, the vast majority of new plants in 
the South are branches or subsidiary op- 
erations. They were going to be built some- 
where. 

When the South turned toward indus- 
trialization in a big way, it had to turn to 
sources of capital and know-how. Where else 
could it go except to the heavy industrialized 

reas?” 

Finally, and most importantly of all, these 
shouters against industry kidnaping over- 
look the fact that industrial growth of the 
Nation. as a whole far exceeds the Valley 
States. Even some Southern States outside 
the valley—Florida and North Carolina, for 
example—have attracted new plants at a 
greater rate than the valley. 

Another argument often used against the 
TVA area is that it is subsidized by the rest 
of the country. 

First, this view overlooks the fact the TVA 
pays in lieu of tax money to the States and 
also repays the Government for its invest- 
ment. But to examine the picture further: 

Recently, Gen. Herbert Vogel, Chairman 
of the TVA Board, told a House committee 
that per capita Federal expenditures in the 
Tennessee Valley from 1934 to 1953, including 
the TVA, totaled $2,600. For the Nation as a 
whole, and including Federal installations, 
expenditures of the Federal Government per 
capita totaled $5,400 for the same period. 

Thus, the valley is getting only half its 
share in Federal outlays for welfare, match- 
ing funds, social security, etc. 

It is also true, as Representative BuckLey 
asserted, that Tennesseans help pay for such 
projects as the St. Lawrence power project, 
Lake Champlain. Waterway, and even the 
port of New York itself, on which $80 million 
in Federal funds has been spent since 1881. 

Now, to look backward. Before the advent 
of the TVA, the South was labeled the Na- 
tion’s No. 1 economic problem. It had a 
one-crop economy. It was at the mercy of 
annual floods which destroyed millions of 
dollars worth of property. It was malaria 
ridden and poor. Per capita income was only 
45 prcent of the national average. The TVA 
region, in 1933, contributed only 3.4 percent 
of the total Federal income tax. 

Since the TVA, the rivers have been tamed, 
the economy diversified, and malaria eradi- 
cated. The region is healthy and progressive, 
and it is fairly prosperous. Its Federal tax 
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contribution has doubled. The Govern- 
ment’s gain in taxation alone between 1933 
and now is five times the amount invested 
in the whole of the TVA. There is another 
benefit. Since 1933, the valley region has 
made purchases outside the area amoynting 
to more than $3 billion. 

But the valley is not, however, the eco- 
nomic Eden ‘its critics like to picture. Other 
than trailing the Nation in new industry, it 
still has a per capita income slightly above 
$1,400 annually. The national average is 
$2,100. 

The paramount question for the valley's 
critics is: What would they have it do? 
Shall it go back to the dark decades of pre- 
1933, and fail to exist as partner in the Na- 
tion’s progress? Do these critics prefer, it 
as an area paying only a small percentage 
of the tax burden, and buying only tiny 
amounts of products produced elsewhere? 
Do they prefer it economically backward, and 
perhaps draining off double the national 
average in Federal expenditures? 

We do not believe they would, for it is 
a part of the Nation and shares in a com- 
mon progress. We believe the critics would 
not deny that each area is entitled to make 
the most of its own resources and, by so 
doing, strengthen the whole. 

The problem is misinformation which 
amounts to a fraud against the country 
through half-truths and generalities and 
propaganda of those who think it is good 
local politics to stir envy and enmity against 
another area. 

It is fortunate there are such discerning 
people as Representative BuckKLEey to speak 
out in the interests of the whole Nation. 
The valley is grateful. The entire country 
should be. 
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Tennessee Colony, One of Texas’ Top 
Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. DOWDY. .Mr. Speaker, a recent 
issue of the Athens (Tex.) Daily Review 
carried an article about Tennessee 
Colony, a fine community of splendid 
people in the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Texas. Their untiring campaign 
for community improvement has been 
so successful. that this year Tennessee 
Colony was ranked second in the State 
of Texas in the competition for Texas’ 
outstanding rural community. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, 1 
include the article in the Appendix of 
the REcorD: 


TENNESSEE COLONY, ONE oF STATE’s TOP 
COMMUNITIES 


“We work together, play together, and pray 
together.” 

This statement, ‘often expressed by the 
people of Tennessee Colony, is the founda- 
tion on which their community builds. 

Back of it all and the hub of activity is 
the Old Union Church which is the house 
of worship for the people of all faiths. On 
the second and fourth Sundays a Baptist 
preacher fills the pulpit. On-the third Sun- 
day a Methodist and the other Sundays will 
find a Christian minister preaching. 

In 1954, after repeated urgings by the 
Methodist minister, the people of Tennessee 
Colony decided to organize for community- 
improvement. Lonnie Carroll was the first 
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president. Since that time there have been 
five others, and each year visible improve- 
ments have taken place in the old Anderson 
County community which lies west of Mon- 
talba a few short miles. j 

Henderson countians have heard of Ten- 
nessee Colony. It was known for its oilfields 
for years. Now it is better known for its 
community spirit and progress and for the 
Union Church that binds its people in their 
goal to provide a more abundant life for 
themselves, for those about them and for 
their children. 

Friday was judging day at Tennessee 
Colony in the statewide contest sponsored by 
the Farmer Stockman magazine to name 
Texas’ outstanding rural community. Ten- 
nessee Colony was chosen as the outstanding 
community in a 22-county district and one 
of the five in the State. Through the judg- 
ing Friday, the position that this community 
will occupy among the top five will be de- 
cided. Announcement of the State winner 
will probably be made Monday afternoon, 

The area included in the improvement or- 
ganization extends approximately 3 miles in 
all directions from Tennessee Colony. Most 
of the people in the area are among the 56 
families that work in this worthwhile 
program. 

Five other communities in Henderson 
County are organized along the same lines 
as Tennessee. Many of them are outstand~ 
ing but the one that stands next to Ten- 
nessee for thejr record of work this year is 
Bethel. It is only in its second year of 
organization. 

Hamlet DuPuy, president, moved into the 
top job in the community in mid-1958 when 


Clifford Gore, who was president at the time, 


moved away. He said Friday that there were 
38 people who actively worked on various 
committees this past year. 

Their group meets each month and has a 
program. This is by no means the only 
activity. It is one small part of the overall 
program. Their committees set up objec- 
tives at the first of the year after taking an 
inventory of the community’s needs. With 
this as the b»sis for community action, they 
develop a program and during this past year 
it included everything from taking part in 
five community workshops to landscaping the 
community center, around private residences 
and even the highways. 

During the year the Union Church under- 
went a remodeling which cost $6,000. This 
amount was raised by popular subscription. 

The main objective, as expresed by Hollis 
Hudson, was to increase family income and 
to help the families in the management of 
family income. This was done through soil 
testing, pasture improvement, upgrading of 
cattle and in many other ways. 

Health comes in for its share of considera- 
tion. This included such things as conduct- 
ing first aid courses which were attended by 
38 who received their certificates. There 
were 65 who attended the 4-hour refresher 
course on driver education. Ten of the 
younger children took swimming lessons last 
summer. 
all of them in the area were vaccinated 
against rabies. : 

Fhe scrapbook showed that improved pas- 
tures increased in acreage during the past 
year from 10,000 to 17,000; crop acreage 
dropped from 3,400 to 3,300; the number of 
head of beef cattle went from 1,932 to 2,495 
and dairy cattle jumped from 573 head to 
931. 

The youth of Tennessee Colony held their 
meetings the same night each month as the 
adults. They had their own aggressive pro- 
gram and much of the adult work was cen- 
tered around the youth. 

There are 675 organized communities in 
Texas. The four judges who will pick the 
State’s top community said that the com- 
petition this year is the greatest it has ever 


Even the dogs had their day when 
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been. They spend 1 day in each of the top 
five communities. Friday’s visit to Tennes- 
see Colony concluded their week-long tour. 
They spend equal time in each of the com- 
munities arriving at 10 a.m., and concluding 
their stay at 2 in the afternoon. 

The competition is judged for the Farmer 
Stockman by Mrs. Katharine Randall, wom- 
an’s editor of the magazine; Sam Whitlow, 
Texas editor of the Farmer Stockman; Miss 
Peggy Williford, assistant 4-H director for 
the Extension Service of Texas A. & M. Col- 
tege; and Bob Cooper, agricultural economist 
for the extension service. 

The community that is selected as the 
top one will receive $500; the second place 
one gets $400 and so forth with the com- 
munity judged fifth, receiving a plaque. 





Commencement Address by James Fran- 
, cis Reilly at Mount St. Mary’s College, 
Emmitsburg, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, Mount 
St. Mary’s College at Emmitsburg, Md., 
was founded on September 24, 1808, by 
Farther John Dubois, a French priest. 
It is the second oldest Catholic college 
in the United States and has a rich heri- 
tage of accomplishments in the field of 
Christian and Catholic education. On 
June 3, the college held its 151st annual 
commencement exercises which were 
presided over by the Most Reverend 
Francis P."Keough, archbishop of Balti- 
more. One hundred and thirty-six 
young men received their degrees at 
these exercises. The college honored 
five of its alumni with the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D.: Rt. Rev. Francis A. Cos- 
tello, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Rev. Thomas J. 
Barrett, Schenectady, N.Y.; Thomas L. 
Golibart, Detroit, Mich.; John V. Mor- 
gan, New York City; and my good friend, 
James Francis Reilly, a prominent law- 
yer in the District of Columbia. Mr. 
Reilly also delivered the commencement 
address and I am proud to insert his ad- 
dress in the Recorp: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY JAMES FRANCIS 
REILLY, Mount St. Mary’s CoLiece, Em- 
MITSBURG, MD., JUNE 3, 1959 
No one at any time, at any place, has ever 

been happier and more grateful than I am 

this morning. 

I am grateful to the president and council 
for the highly coveted honorary degree which 
has been bestowed on me and for the privi- 
lege of being your commencement speaker. 
My happiness is unbounded because the 
award comes from my alma mater, the sec- 
ond oldest Catholic college in the United 
States, a school Whose history and tradition 
in the field of Catholic and Christian educa- 
tion in America has been and is unequaled. 

However, in a larger sense, I consider that 
this honorary degree is not so much a per- 
sonal tribute to myself as it is a tribute to 
all my fellow alumni everywhere because I 
feel that I am but a symbol of or representa- 
tive for them on this occasion. I am par- 
ticularly happy and thankful that a number 
of my fellow alumni from the District of 
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Columbia area have arranged to be at these 
exercises. 

As I stand on this platform this morning, 
I am reminded of an occasion 29 years ago 
when almost by physical force by Monsignor 
Culhane, I was a last-minute entry in the 
oratorical contest in June 1930. But the 
pressure of time and other things were just 
too great for me because in the middle of 
my oratorical effort, I forgot my lines. I 
promise you, Monsignor Culhane, that I will 
not forget my lines this morning, at least 
not as noticeably as I did in 1930. 

I have fond recollections of many other 
incidents of my student days here, but the 
time which my family has allotted to me 
for my speech this morning will permit me 
to recall only one more. 

It is a recollection of grateful appreciation 
for the opportunity given me to be a student 
here. I was given a secretarial job in return 
for free tuition and board, but I must con- 
fess that I have always felt that the school 
by that arrangement was trading a horse 
for a rabbit because the education which I 
received far surpassed by insignificant con- 
tributions to the administrative affairs of 
the college. 

I say to you, Monsignor Sheridan, that 
since 1929 I have promised myself that some 
day in some more substantial way than I 
have to date I would endeavor to recipro- 
cate for the education and training which I 
received at the Mount; and [I live by the 
Irish proverb that “a promise is a debt.” 

Everyone in this auditorium sensed the 
relaxed and good feeling which you young 
men had when you received your degrees 
this morning. You have worked and studied 
hard for four long years and all of us in this 
fine gathering pay tribute to each of you 
on the consummation of a job well done. 

I am not so rash as to expect that what I 
say here will be remembered by you grad- 
uates in any detail for very long; but if I 
could be certain that only one thing which 
I do say shall be helpful to you in the 
future, in even a very small way, then I will 
have justified the council’s judgment in 
selecting me to be your speaker this morn- 
ing. 

What then can or should I speak about 
this morning which will be most fitting and 
appropriate as you young men prepare to 
cross over another and greater threshhold of 
life? 

Should I call upon my experience as a 
prosecutor in the criminal courts and talk 
about crime, or juvenile delinquency and 
parental responsibility? Or, from my ex- 
perience in the commercial air transport in- 
dustry since 1940, should I talk of the com- 
ing of the jet and space ages and the great 
shopes that they hold for all men every- 
where? Or, should I call upon my experi- 
ence as trial and legislative counsel to a 
large electric utility company and speak to 
you about the high promises which the 
atom or nuclear age holds for this and com- 
ing generations? Despite the temptation to 
talk on one or all of these subjects, I have 
decided to be a bit more personal in my 
remarks this morning, even at the risk of 
being tagged provincial. 

Suffice to say on these other and probably 
more dynamic and dramatic subjects, I am 
an enthusiastic optimist about the future. 
To me, the future will bring material re- 
wards, luxuries and pleasures far beyond 
the most fantastic imagination and vision 
of the human specie. 

And I have infinite optimism about your 
generation’s mental and physical capacities 
to fulfill these great promises of and for 
the future. ‘ 


My only reservation about the future is ». 
prayer—that my generation, your genera- 
tion, and the generations which are to come 
will accept and use the amazing scientific, 
medical, and other great benefits, which are 
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to come, as gifts from the omnipotent and 
omnipresent God and shall be ever mindful 


that it is only by and through Him that these’ 


benefits are and.shall be ours. 

Undoubtedly, each of you graduates has 
resolved to be successful. Indeed, such a 
resolution is natural and praiseworthy, pro- 
vided that you have a proper understanding 
of success. Since your education and train- 
ing here at the Mount has thoroughly in- 
doctrinated you in the God-given truth that 
it is what you give, not what you get, that 
counts, you know that true success cannot be 
measured solely in the terms of either finan- 
cial reward or rank in life, or both. Believe 
me, the achievement of mere riches and rank 
simply intensifies frustration and unhappi- 
ness. The careers of men like Henry Ford I, 
Peter Grace, and Frank Folsom, and two of 
our own esteemed and beloved honorary 
* glumni, President Eisenhower and Thomas 
Pangborn, clearly demonstrates that one may 
achieve wealth and rank and, at the same 
time, be a success in the best sense; but too 
often rank and riches becloud the perspective 
of the best of men as they rush down the 
short corridor of earthly time. 


After more than half a century of life, I 
am convinced that the basic, fundamental 
rules for true success, which can be measured 
only in terms of how effectively one serves 
his fellow man, remain unchanged from the 
days Christ walked this earth. 

The cynic, the nihilist, the iconoclast, and 
even many of the well-intentioned will con- 
sider me pedestrian to talk about the basic, 
fundamental rules or standards for true suc- 
cess.. But I reiterate them with enthusiasm 
because I believe that each repetition of these 
basic rules—like the repetition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Sermon on the Mount, the Bill 
of Rights, and the Pledge of Allegiance—adds 
to their meaning and significance—,both to 
those who repeat them and to those who 
hear them again. 

Basically, and admittedly, the whole secret 
of success in life is wrapped up in the first 
two commandments—love of God and love 
of neighbor. But this is stating the matter 
just too simply for a generation which ap- 
pears hellbent on making everything in life 
more complicated. 

Every human being has a continuing need 
for love, affection, sympathy, and under- 
standing; and true love spends itself in 
action. If you remember this in your daily 
dealing with people with whom you must 
associate in the years to_come, you will at- 
tain and maintain a success more satisfy- 
ing and more enduring than all the dollars 
in the world and passing prestige can ever 
bring to you. 

Every worthwhile vocation and avocation 
in life serves some human need. The min- 
ister serves the sinless and the sinful; the 
husband and wife comfort each other and 
their children; the doctor attends and cures 
the sick; the lawyer instructs and counsels 
to maintain justice; the businessman, the 
chemist, the clerk, the laborer, and the skilled 
mechanic each in his own way contributes 
to the bodily and spiritual needs of his 
neighbors. 

First, if you aspire for success, you must 
perspire freely and often to achieve it. There 
is no substitute for industry and hard work. 
For almost 30 years I have been exposed to, 
associated with, and opposed to, many so- 
called geniuses; and I have been inspired, 
sometimes almost mesmerized, by their 
fiashes of intellectual alertness and bril- 
liance, but more often I have been dis- 
heartened by their consistent erratic be- 
havior and intellectual instability. 

In any event, I am generally not unhappy 
when the other side has the geniuses and I 
have the workers. Believe me, I not only 
have more comfort of mind but am also more 
confident of enduring success. You can see 
that I agree wholly with Thomas Edison that 
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genius represents 1 percent inspiration and 
99 percent perspiration. 

On the other side of the intellectual coin, 
I don’t believe that I have ever met a really 
dumb person in my life; and I urge you never 
to be careless in your deaiings with a s0- 
called dumb~person—or you may find that 
his 1 smart minute, hour, day, or month may 
be when you have your intellectual guard 
down. 

In my opinion, an absolute essential for 
true success is integrity of desire, purpose, 
and action. Honesty is not only the best 
policy but the only safe policy; and that 
means not only honesty with others but also 
honesty with one’s self. 

Without exception, the people whom I have 
found the most widely respected and genu- 
inely admired are those whose motives are 
beyond reproach as to truth and veracity; 
even when others violently disagree with 
their decisions and conclusions. Take it from 
me, the best merchandise in anyone’s 
spiritual, mental, physical, and material 
storehouse is honesty. Honesty not only cre- 
ates and maintains an unimpeachable repu- 
tation, but its rewards are enduring beyond 
the measurement of time and material value. 
As success begets success, honesty begets hon- 
esty from others. 

Successful people also have a passion for 
loyalty. They are loyal to God, to church, 
to country, to their families, to their asso- 
ciates, their patients, their clients, and the 
causes they espouse, defend, or represent. 
Loyalty is a priceless ingredient of true suc- 
cess; and absolute loyalty is so rare these 
days that it seems as if it were a birthright, 
a heritage; it cannot be taught, learned, or 
Simulated. As an example of what I mean by 
loyalty, I cite the recent warming exemplary 
loyalty of President Eisenhower to his and 
our former great Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, during the latter’s last and 
fatal illness. 

Successfiil people have an affinity for per- 
severence, stick-to-it-iveness; the so-called 
never-say-die spirit. Too many people quit 
too soon. Too many peeple tire just before 


_ the finish line. Too*many people discour- 


age too easily; and discouragement breeds 
pessimism, a mortal obstacle to success. Too 
many people lack that extra bit of faith in 
God, in themselves, in their fellow man and 
in their cause. 

You have to be an optimist and to learn 
to laugh at yourself, and enjoy it. People 
avoid the pessimist and the sourpuss like 
the plague, and since you must live and 
work with people to achieve success, you 
just have to learn to be attractive to people 
and to get along with them. 

A great deterrent to success is fear of the 
future and for one’s personal security. As 
Lloyd Douglas said: “He who harbors a fear, 
plays landlord to a ghost.” 

There is rather general agreement today 
that probably the worst obstacle which your 
generation has placed in your own path is 
the increasing tendency of young people to 
concentrate on personal security. This con- 
centration on security is particularly unfor- 
tunate in light of the infinite challenges, op- 
portunities and the new and great economic, 
industrial, social and moral frontiers which 
are opening all over the world for the brave, 
the intrepid, for those who have the heart, 
mind and will to conquer in order that all 
men everywhere will more effectively and 
justly know and serve each other. These 
opportunities and challenges, my young 
men, are the legacies of my generation to 
you. Please cherish and nourish them to 
the full so that you may participate in their 
divine-designed fruition. 

You might keep in your heart the words of 
the so-called Lost Prayer: 

“O God, give us serenity to accept what 
cannot be changed, courage to change what 
should be changed and wisdom to distin- 
guish the one from the other.” 
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You must learn to recognize, accept and 
discharge responsibility. This will require 
the making of decisions, sometimes very 
hard and difficult ones; but make them you 
must, if you are to succeed. Be sure of your 
facts; test them against truth and morals, 
then make your decision sharply and clearly. 
You won't be right all the time but you will 
be most of the time; and the indecisive per- 
son even when he is right is most often too 
late. 

However, this doesn’t. mean that you 
should never change your mind, particularly 
when to do so would be sound, right, just 
and fair. The cemetery of failures has a 
long waiting list for graves for the stubborn, 
the inflexible. 

Be curious, inquisitive and a good listener. 
As the old adage goes, “You ain’t learning 
when you’re talking.” ; 

Improve your ability to communicate your 
thoughts and actions to others. Most of 
the violent and costly controversies, of which 
I have personal knowledge, were basically 
nothing more than overheated misunder- 
standings, resulting almost entirely because 
the people involved just never understood— 
in most cases didn’t even attempt to under- 
stand—each other’s purpose and position. 
So make sure you understand the other 
fellow, and that he understands you—then, 
if he wants an argument, let him have one, 
but good. 

Don’t be depressed about your imperfec- 
tions, but be thankful for them. It isn’t 
your accomplishments which are important 
but your mistakes. It is through your mis- 
takes that you will become more perfect, 
more resolute in virtue and more tolerant of 
your fellow man. It is a fortunate person 
who knows his limitatiens; indeed even 
learns to use them in the achievement of 
real success in both his public and private 
life. : 

One of the great lessons my beloved and 
heroic mother taught me was to never suc- 
cumb easily to the adversities which I would 
suffer; but to try hard to learn something 
from each defeat, repulse or setback. And 
I assure you that any measure of success 
which I have achieved can be directly traced 
to what I learned in my many adversities. 
You young men will be well advised also to 
follow implicitly this excellent advice of my 
mother. 

Be tolerant and kind to your less fortunate 
brethern and always find time to give help 
and comfort to these people. This is the 
silent phase of a successful life but often- 
times the most effective way of serving one’s 
fellow man. 

Be a good citizen, and take an active in- 
terest in your local, State, and National 
Governments. Become informed on the 
various phases of our laws and of our his- 
tory. Vote, run for office, and take a posi- 
tion on local and national issues. Join a 
political party—be an active Democrat or 
Republican. I remind you of the statement 
of Elihu Root, Secretary of State in Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt’s Cabinet and one 
of the really outstanding lawyers ever pro- 
duced by our country, that “Politics is the 
art of good government.” I firmly believe 
that next to the Roman Catholic Church 
the strongest bulwark against any kind of 
“ism” in this country is the continued main- 


tenance of a truly strong two-party system 
s ¢ 


of government. 

Have respect for duly constituted author- 
ity. Unquestionably, the evil root most re- 
sponsible for the deterioration—yes, even 
the destruction—of every fallen govern- 
ment has been a breakdown in respect for 
authority. On this subject, I am going to 
quote from an article I read recently, not by 
a Cardihal, not by a Justice of the Supreme 
Court, nor by an eminent lawyer, nor by a 
Senator, or Congressman, but by a baseball 
umpire; and I quote: 

“The umpire’s job is tought enough, but 


what makes it even “harder is the basic lack | 



































of respect for authority that exists in the 
world today. Take teachers. When I was a 
kid, if there was trouble between the teacher 
and the pupil the parent backed up the 
teacher. Today he backs up his kid. ‘It 
can’t be my kid’s fault,’ he says. No respect 
for authority. People don’t respect police- 
men or even, in many places, the Govern- 
ment. So when they come out to the ball 
park, why should they respect the umpire?” 

I'll wager that there was and is proper 
respect for authority within the home of 
this umpire-philosopher. 

Follow the example of truly successful 
people, since example is one of life’s most 
potent instructors, though it teaches with- 
out a tongue. It is the practical school of 
mankind, working by action which is al- 
ways more forcible than words. All per- 
sons are more or less apt to learn through 
the eye rather than the ear. The best advice 
that I can give to you this morning on this 
matter of example is to pattern your lives 
after your parents. 

Your parents are true successes; the pure 
exemplification of love, sacrifice, tolerance, 
and charity. It is their example which you 
have imitated; which has culminated in this 
great occasion for you—and for them. You 
are dramatic proof of the vast importance 
of proper domestic training. 

For whatever may be the efforts of Mount 
St. Mary’s or any other school, the example 
set in the home is of vastly greater influ- 
ence in forming the characters of our future 
men and women. 

The home is the crystal of society, the 
nucleus of national character; and from that 
source, be it pure or tainted, issue the habits, 
principles, and maxims which govern public 
as well as private life. Truly, the Nation 
comes from the nursery. The characters of 
parents are constantly repeated in their 
children; and the acts of affection, discipline, 
industry, and self-control, which they daily 
exemplify, live and act when all else which 
may have been learned through the ear has 
long been forgotten. 

So this morning, I know that each of you 
join me in a loving salute to your parents 
as successes in the truest and purest sense 
and in a silent prayer that the example you 
shall set and’ the: image which you shall 
create in your own homes shall continue un- 
broken the rich heritage with which your 
fathers and mothers have endowed you. 

I promise you young men that if you build 
your future upon the solid foundation of 
the education and self-discipline training 
which you have had here at Mount. St. 
Mary’s; and, if your conduct meets the rules 
and standards which I have outlined this 
morning, you shall achieve success in the 
moral and best sense and also a quality and 
a@ quantity of material reward necessary to 
bring to you and yours happiness beyond 
your fondest dreams. 

I urge each of you graduates to remember 
always the,lessons which you have learned 
here and to firmly resolve that you will make 
repeated pilgrimages back to your mountain 
home to pay homage to Mary at her grotto on 
the hillside and to give thanks again, again, 
and again to the omnipresent and omnipo- 
tent God for the great gift He gave you in 
permitting you to be educated in the arts 
and sciences and trained in Catholic self- 
discipline here at Mount St. Mary’s under 
the patronage of His devoted and beneficent 
mother. ‘ 

_ In closing, I quote for your thoughtful 
consideration an ancient Chinese proverb: 


“Life is like climbing mountains. . 
Looking up after reaching a summit, 
You still find other peaks towering above 
you. 
“Or at times you may feel lost 
“Among huge waves in the midst of the 


ocean. . 
Yet a way is found wherever there is a will.” 
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Military Surplus, a Defense Headache 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


_OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
our former colleague, Hon. Errett P.: 
Scrivner, now special assistant to As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense McNeil, on 
June 2, addressed the Kansas City, 
Kans., Rotary Club on “Billions for De- 
fense”. In his speech Mr. Scrivner dis- 
cussed the problem of defense surplus. 
This portion of his remarks follows: 

One of the Pentagon’s big headaches is 
the matter of surplus. It is a $9 billion 
headache created by obsolescence—old age— 
and the rapid advance in military science. 
Yes, $9 billion—new.cost—but today’s act- 
ual value is less than 10 percent of the 
original price. 

Tomorrow’s wars cannot be won with yes- 
terday’s weapons. If and when the call 
comes there will be no time for buildup, 
and with missiles in the picture, that time 
may be measured in minutes. We'll have 
to fight with what we have at the time. 
That simply means we must keep modern, 
securing the new—discarding the old, the 
obsolescent and obsolete. 

The new cost personal property inventory 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force is $120 
billion, more than the 10, 12,.or more big- 
gest corporations in the United States of 
America. Each year an added $15 billion 
worth of new material goes into the inven- 
tory. If war comes, that may not be 
enough; if it does not, it is too much. 
Ninety percent of this huge inventory is 
military equipment with little or no civilian 
use: ships, planes, tanks, guns, ammunition, 
and military vehicles. 

A large portion of each year’s purchases 
are consumed—used up. But the majority of 
it has a long useful life—3, 5, 10 years, or 20 
years in such items as ships. The useful 
life of a military plane cannot be safely 
stretched to more than 10 years. Vehicles 
have an average life of 6 to 8 years. 

Radar could have a very long useful life 
were it not for the advances made in 
weapons. But a radar, costly though it 
was—which could detect big, comparatively 
slow, low-flying bombers, just cannot do the 
job required against fast, high-flying bomb- 
ers, not to mention missiles. So science 
produces new, more complex, more costly 
radars to replace the old ones which go into 
surplus—the scrap heap. 

Not very long ago, 10 or 12 years, the 
B-36 was hailed as the world’s finest bomber. 
It could go far, carry enormous bomb loads, 
and had the capacity of dropping bombs 
on any chosén enemy target. Our B-36 
fleet cost more than $2 billion. Just a few 
weeks ago the last B-36 went out of the 
inventory. Motors and electronics were sal- 
vaged; the rest of the planes will be 
melted down into aluminum ingots. 

Waste? Down the drain? Kicked away? 
No. Although no B-36 ever dropped a 
bomb in anger, who can say that. the mere 
éxistence of the powerful fleet has not been 
one of the big reasons we have been at 
peace—a big price for preparedness and 
peace, but it’s been worth it. 

Tanks, another costly weapon, must be 
constantly improved with lower lines to 
make a smaller target,’ faster, with greater 
protection against improved antitank weap- 
ons and ammunition, and now, against 
atomic radiation, with better guns, better 
communications and more powerful, better 
engines. No civilian market exists for ob- 
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solete tanks. So it is with battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers, submarines and many 
other naval craft, originally costing hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

Weapons, once capable of splendid service, 
are now outdated and outranged. The ex- 
pensive, much-heralded sky sweeper, the al- 
most automatic antiaircraft gun is a thing 
of the past due to the new ground-te-air 
missiles, such as the Nike-Ajax, already ob- 
solescent as a result of the new Hercules 
model. There is no civilian market for the 
multimillion dollar antiaircraft guns—so, 
they too go to surplus. 

In a more familiar field—vehicles, the old 
must make way for the new as the mileage 
runs up. As a general rule, no military 
vehicle is retired until it is at least 6 years 
old or has run at least 60,000 miles. : 

Everyone realizes that any car—Cadillac, 
Olds, Buick, Plymouth, Ford, or Chevrolet, 
just isn’t worth its original purchase price 
after 4, 6, 8, or 10 years of service—or, for that 
matter, if it stood idle. So it is with mili- 
tary equipment, much of which was rolled 
up at the end of World WarvII and the 
Korean war, and is now made old by the 
rapid progress of science. 

It is not waste, but actually good, sound 
business for Uncle Sam to dispose of surplus 
just as rapidly as possible. It costs over 
$100 million a year to manage, control and 
store old useless equipment. 

So Uncle Sam is engaged in disposing of 
$614 to $9 billion of old items each year. 
But mark this—that is the new cost, not the 
present worth, which is about 10 percent of 
its original cost. So we are talking about 
getting rid of $600 to $900 million werth of 
military material. 

All surplus items are under constant re- 
view. Some goes to other military services 
and government agencies; some goes to class- 
rooms for instruction purposes; some goes 
to allies, although they too want the new, 
and finally, there is no alternative except 
junk. Another fact often overlooked is that 
this “junk” returns about $300 million each 
year to the U.S. Government. 

As each day brings new scientific ad- 
vances, new equipment, better, faster and 
more complex, more accurate and more 
deadly weapons, the old must make way for 
the new. 





Commencement Address of Hon. Thomas 
J. Dodd, of Connecticut, at Dean 
Academy and Junior College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~. HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 i 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day Senator THomas J. Dopp, of Con- 
necticut, delivered the commencement 
address at Dean Academy and Junior 
College in Franklin, Mass. 

It was a notable address that made a 
real contribution in clarifying the basic 
issues invoved in our struggle with world 
communism. 

I think it deserves the widest possible 
circular, and I-include it in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS OF SENATOR THOMAS 
J. Dopp, Democrat or CONNECTICUT, AT 
Dean ACADEMY AND JUNIOR COLLEGE ON 
JUNE 7, 1959 
It is a very great honor and personal 

pleasure for me to be here with you today. 

I say this because of my high regard for 
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President Garner and for all -the faculty 
members of this great institution, and be- 
cause it is graduation for my son, Jeremy. 
It is an additional honor in that one of the 
trustees of Dean is and old friend of mine 
and one of the great Americans of our time, 
Representative JosePH W. Martin, who has 
represented this district in Congress so long 
and so well. I could not appear here with- 
out saying that there is no more admired, 
respected or genuinely beloved man in the 
Congress than Joz MARTIN. 

And if I may add a personal word, I would 
like to say to Jerry, that I am pleased and 
grateful for the progress that he has made 
here and throughout his life. He is a good 
man. He has always been a good man. And 
he is a better man for his years at Dean. 

Commencement day is an occasion to re- 
flect upon the past and to attempt to assess 
the future. No assessment of the future 
can be in any way realistic that does not in- 
clude the great problem of our time, the 
danger of aggressive world communism. 

World communism, like a mammoth 
cloud, darkens the future of individuals and 
of nations. One-third of the world’s people 
is already enslaved by it; another’ one-third 
is teetering on the edge of the chasm; and 
the lives of all who live in the avowedly 
anti-Communist world are altered and com- 
plicated because of it. 

You will pay the heavy price of commu- 
nism whether you realize it or not. 

At the least, your lives may be interrupted 
by military service; you will have to pay the 
expense of resistance to communism in the 
form of high taxes and continuing inflation; 
you must sacrifice the inestimable benefits 
that could otherwise have resulted from the 
enormous amount of national energy that 
must go into resisting communism; and 
day-to-day anxiety and uncertainty over the 
future will continue to affect the daily lives 
of each of us. Thinking and compassionate 
men and women must be deeply and con- 
tinually saddened by the Knowledge that 
one billion fellow human beings are at the 
mercy of a ruthless, conscienceless barba- 
rism. Communism stands in the way of 
peace, of progress, and of security for all 
mankind. ’ 

At the worst, it poses for all of us the 
threat of war, of enslavement and even of 
annihilation. 

That is why it is so important that we 
have a proper understanding of this fearful 
specter walking the earth. Unfortunately, 
there is.a great deal of confusion, fuzziness, 
and apathy abroad concerning communism, 
some of it stemming from academic circles. 

There are q number of stock arguments 
which one hears continuously that tend to 
obscure the real nature of communism and 
dissipate one of the principal weepons 
against it, the moral condemnation of de- 
cent people. 

We hear repeatedly that nothing is gained 
by calling Communists harsh names or con- 
tinually raking over their past crimes, as 
though it would somehow be better to for- 
get the true nature of the enemy. 

We read a lot of newspaper accounts of 
how things have improved behind the Iron 
Curtain, but precious little about the es- 
sential barbarism upon which communism 
is founded and which sustains it in power. 

There is a philosophy current that much of 
our difficulties with the Communists are due 
te misunderstanding, which implies that the 
Soviets and the Red Chinese are perhaps 
well meaning and that our difficulties could 
be resolved if we would only look at their 
side of things and get them to look at our 
side. 

Perhaps the most popular phrase of those 
who minimize the evils of communism is 
that we cannot look at the world scene in 
terms of “black and white,” which of course 
carries the implication that both the free 
world and the Communist world are at fault 
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for the present danger and that each side has 
its good points and its bad points. I will- 
ingly concede our bad points, but I have 
never been able to discover the good points 
of communism. 

This type of thinking, seeping into the 
American consciousness from all sides, 
amounts to a tremendous cumulative attri- 
tion which is utterly confusing. People who 
are weary after long years of anxiety are 
only too -happy to seize upon such news 
items as the building of children’s play- 
grounds in Moscow as an indication that the 
Kremlin masters are human and after all 
that everything is going to be all right. 

This’ sort of thing, constantly repeated, 
causes us to let down our guard, to look 
for an easy way out, and it eventually leads 
to fatal concessions to the Kremlin. 

So first of all, let’s get one thing straight. 
Let’s get communism in true focus. 

Communism is total evil. It is all black. 
There is nothing gray about it. There is 
nothing good about it. Its ends are evil. 
Its means to those ends are evil. 

If, by force of circumstance, Communists 
are for something right, it is only as an 
expedient to advance their evil ends. 

If they occasionally appear in a worthy 
light, it is because they must make some 
appeal to human needs and aspirations. 

When they educate the ignorant, it is to 
perfect their apparatus of enslavement. 

When they industrialize, it is to strength- 
en their capacity for aggression. 

When they talk peace, it is just another 
means of waging war. 


When they allow long overdue improve- 


ments in living conditions, it is evidence 
that even Communist oppressors must make 
some concessions to the wishes of the op- 
pressed. 

There is no evil so appalling that com- 
munists would shrink from it, if it would 
effectively advance their ends. There is no 
atrocity so hideous that they would not 
willingly commit it if it served their pur- 
poses. 

The Red Chinese regime, in the 10 short 
years of its existence, has a matter of gov- 
ernmental policy murdered 30 million men, 
women, and children. The horror con- 
tained in this statistic is too great for the 
human mind to. assimilate or the human 
soul to ponder. And this is but a repetition 
of the crimes of the Russian communists, 
which have been committed on the same 
scale, 

A penetrating New York Times editorial 
pointed out a few days ago that more shock- 
ing than the Red crimes themselves, are the 
reasons behind them. I quote from that 
editorial: 

“The whole ‘commune’ system, it comes 
out, is an attempt to destroy the accepted 
moral and rational basis of the society. 

“Thus the atrocities are directed not 
merely against the human body. They are 
aimed at the heart and soul. It is not 
merely the man and woman who must be 
killed but the ideas, concepts, hopes, sense 
of values and traditions that have made the 
lives of those persons worthwhile. 

“The details of the killings as related in 
the testimony are shocking. They are, how- 
ever, not nearly as profoundly terrifying as 
what underlies them.” 

Communism is at war with the whole 
human race. It is based on the blasphemy 
that a human being is just a particle of 
matter, without independent mind or spirit. 
It seeks tc destroy the family as an institu- 
tion. It seeks to wipe out religion. It 
seeks to blot out the human conscience and 
to distort all concepts of right and wrong. 
It seeks to reduce man to a mere beast of 
burden, without a will, without a person- 
ality, without a home, without personal 
property, without knowledge of God, with- 
out hope of eternal life. 
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Of course, they have not yet been suc- 
cessful in this task. They have found the 
objective of permanently defacing human 
nature somewhat beyond them. The task 
has been too great. There have been many 
retreats, deviations, new approaches. 

But the end goal never changes. We 
must always remember that; and we must 
continually renew our understanding of it. 

Certainly we must live in the world with 
them, but we must never forget what they 
are. 

Certainly we must confer with them, but 
we must never concede to them on any basic 
principle. 

The Western World is presently engaged 
in negotiations with the Communists. Un- 
less there is a fundamental change in Com- 
munist doctrine, there is no hope that 
these negotiations will lead to peace. 

I say this for three reasons: ‘ 

First, communism is fundamentally dedi- 
cated to the destruction of the free world 
and of the ethical and rational bases of 
that world. Its fixed and unswerving ob- 
jective is to destroy us. The Communists 
may have to postpone this destruction, they 
may have to adopt new approaches to it, 
but it remains their central objective in 
foreign affairs. As long as this remains 
true, there is no hope of any lasting settle- 
ment, or of any relaxation of tensions, since 
such things must be based on some com- 
mon interest between East and West. 

Second, whereas. we in the West regard 
peace as the normal order of things, and 
warfare as an interruption of that order, 
Communist doctrine regards warfare, cease- 
less conflict, and violence as the. essential 
order of life. There is no such thing as 
peace to them. There is only the absence 
of armed conflict, an absence which must 
be utilized for other forms of warfare. 
Therefore, it is only the West that seeks 
peace, and the notion that peace is being 
prevented by mere misunderstandings or 
resolvable differences is absurd. 

Third, there is almost no hope that argu- 
ments based on reason and truth will have 
any effect whatsoever on Communists at the 
bargaining table. For the true Commu- 
nist, there is no criterion of truth but Com- 
munist dogma. While we in the West sub- 
ject our policies and our principles to many 
tests of truth which are above, beyond, and 
independent of our political credo, the Com- 
munist is incapable of doing so. Argumen- 
tation will not move him. Truth will not 
pierce his dialectical armor. Only the force 
of events, demonstrating the falsity of Com- 
munist doctrine, can erode away Commu- 
nist certainty. 

These facts are fundamental to any suc- 
cessful coping with communism, It is im- 
possible to exaggerate their. importance, 

It is all too easy to fall into the error of 
assuming that the Communists are essen- 
tially like ourselves. They look like us; they 
dress like us; they can be affable and good- 
natured; their capacity for pretense is 
infinite. - 

It is hard to keep our eye on the Com- 
munist ball continually and keep in mind 
the fact that on basic’ issues we do not 
have and can never have anything in com- 
mon with them. 

This having been said, I hasten to add 
that mere rejection by us of*communism 
offers no solution to the worldwide danger. 
It is not rejection that the world is seeking, 
but affirmation. 

The impoverished, despairing peoples of 
the world are in search of a prophet, a 
philosophy, an ideology that promises a way 
out of their present degradation. 

Americans have an old familiar saying, 
“you can’t beat something with nothing.” 
We cannot beat false prophets with no 
prophets. We cannot beat dedication to“ 
evil with lack of dedication. We cannot 
solve the desperate problems afflicting half 
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the world by merely rejecting the Commu- 
nist solution. We must offer a solution of 
our own. 

We must put forward our solution in the 
face of many disadvantages. The uncom- 
mitted peoples of the world are generally so 
impoverished that they feel a kinship with 
the Communist masses, a kinship that they 
could not feel with the prosperous and ad- 
vanced peoples of the West. 

The record of colonialism of our European 
allies stands against us in the eyes of those 
who do not understand that communism is 
the most ruthless and total imperialism the 
world has ever known. The totalitarian 
Communist bloc can act with a unity, a de- 
cisiveness, and a single-mindedness that is 
impossible for the democratic coalition. 
And in the nature of things, the aggressor 
has an initiative that the free world cannot 
seem to wrest from it. 

But communism possesses on fatal dis- 


advantage. It runs against the grain of 
human nature. It chokes and destroys the 
spirit of man. 


Communism is essentially evil and man 
is essentially good. Communism cannot 
satisfy any of the higher needs of man, the 
aspirations, the hopes, the yearnings that 
distinguish man from lower forms of life. 

Only ignorance or despair will drive men 
to communism. Therefore the principal 
task of the West is to offer light and hope. 

But the battleground today is not the 
higher needs of man. It is the lower needs, 
the more tangible, the immediate day-to-day 
necessities of existence. 

Freedom, and all the values that this term 
suggests, cannot flourish or have meaning 
without the existence of certain material 
conditions. 

We in America have become used to a con- 
stantly rising standard of living. We have 
come to expect it, as though it were in the 
nature of things. The college students of 
today live better than their parents, and 
you expect your children to enjoy higher 
standards than you now have. But for a 
large part of the world, living standards 
have actually been declining despite the 
enormous technical advances of the past 
century. 

It is a commonplace to say that one-third 
of the world goes to bed hungry at night. 
But it is not so generally understood that 
a large portion of this one-third is eating 
even less than they were 10 or 20 years ago. 
And 10 years hence, the outlook for them is 
even bleaker. 


This inevitably feeds the hopelessness 


upon which communism thrives. 

To men who are faced with these basic 
problems of existence, communism offers a 
coherent, exciting, tempting body of ideas 
and «programs. And Russia provides the 
example of a nation which in a short period 
of time has bridged the chasm from a primi- 
tiev, agricultural order to that of a highly 
industrialized state. 

The West, despite its primacy in the realm 
of the spirit, seems unable to offer a con- 
vincing ideological antidote. 

Nor is the example of our high standard 
of living or of our flourishing political in- 
stitutions causing the unfortunate peoples 
of the world to flock to our colors. 

Our talk of democracy, of free institu- 
tions, of representative government seems 
tdo parochial, too involved, too concerned 
with forms, to go to the heart of man’s 
basic needs. And in the eyes of millions our 
alliances with totalitarian regimes make a 
mockery of our professional ideals. 

We seem unable to make our ideological 
system intelligible to others. 

At a time of crucial importance to Western 
civilization we seem unable to produce 
leaders who can so articulate the needs and 
hopes of men as to inspire the love and ad- 
miration and trust that America once. en- 
joyed. 
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In our history, in our philosophy, in our 
religion, in the practical programs of assist- 
ance already in effect, we have all the needed 
elements for a new order of justice and 
peace and plenty—an order that will satisfy 
the lowest and the highest needs of men. 
We lack only the statesmen, the prophets, 
who can combine these elements in a form 
that will rekindle the hope and enthusiasm 
of the world. 

Perhaps the young men and women of 
your generation will fill this need. 

If the Western World, with its unparal- 
leled capacity for producing material wealth, 
can meet the immediate material needs of 
men, if we can lead the way to the eradi- 
cation of social injustice, of poverty, of dis- 
crimination, of material degradation, then 
the battleground for the hearts and minds 
of the world’s people will change to a ::on- 
flict in which we of the West will have all 
the advantages. 

For man’s higher needs are the very things 
that Western civilization answers and which 
the cold, merciless dogma of communism 
cannot supply. 

The highest value that Stalin could put 
upon man was that he was the most pre- 
cious form of capital. If that were true, if 
that were the full signifiance of man, then 
communism would indeed inherit the earth. 

But it is not true. Man possesses mental 
and spiritual attributes above and beyond 
the material world. Man has needs and ap- 
petites that no material order or philosophy 
can satisfy. 

He needs friendship. He needs under- 
standing. He needs truth. He needs love. 
Our Judaic-Christian civilization, nourished 
by contributions from the Greco-Roman 
world, is in its finest aspects the highest 
response to these higher needs of mankind. 

Whatever may be our weaknesses in the 
West, we have one great strength. Our uni- 
versities are free. Our churches are free. 

We have preserved unbroken the tradition 
of free inquiry started by Plato and Aris- 
totle. We have preserved the knowledge of 
the tradition, the revelation, and the moral 
law of God. 

The people of the West remain free to 
seek truth and to love God. It is we and 
not the Communists, who are able to satisfy 
man’s highest needs. This and this alone 
will save us. 

Our alliances, our weaponry, our economic 
strength, important as they are, will never 
establish peace on earth. But the church 
and the university, in God’s good time, will 
do so. 

Ten years ago Dr. Charles Malik, now 
President of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, made one of the most pro- 


found statements of our century when he- 


said: 

“Communism is a doctrine of despair. Its 
only and complete answer therefore lies in 
the existence of hope. If the Western World 
can show a way to eradicate the shame and 
scandal of poverty, of exploitation, of op- 
pression, of greed, without resort to social 
revolution and class struggle and dictator- 
ship; if it can place these material values 
in their proper subordinate place within the 
context of a mighty spiritual movement 
which will be revolutionary without being 
subversive, and Which will draw its sub- 
stance from the infinite riches of the Western 
positive tradition, then the necessity for 
communism will vanish and the specter 
which now walks the earth will be laid for- 
ever.” 

The terrible example of communism is 
having one salutary effect on the Western 
World. It is purging us of our own follies. 

The éxample of their total materialism is 


making us righly ashamed of our own ma- 
terialism. 


The example of their total atheism ifs 
calling forth a spiritual rejuvenation in the 
West. 
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Their attempt to destroy all moral values is 
causing us to reexamine our own neglect of 
those values. 

Their record of ruthless imperialism has 
caused the West to be ashamed of its own 
imperialism, 

Their brutality is enlarging our compas- 
sion. 

In the sins of communism, we see our own 
sins writ large. 

In our desperate need to overcome evil, 
we are rediscovering our own capacity for 
good. 

To the young men and women in our col- 
leges, there opens the greatest challenge, the 
greatest responsibility in the long history of 
our civilization. If you, the products of our 
free institutions, cannot refine from our 
heritage a ringing message, an inspiring, «p- 
lifting ideology that will satisfy the universal 
hunger for truth and justice, then our civili- 
zation will have lost the capacity to lead, and 
leadership will pass on to others. Perhaps 
never in human history has so much been 
staked upon the performance of a single gen- 
eration. The stakes are mortal, for they are 
the preservation of all that we have known 
and cared for, all that is worth preserving. 


Thus your lives are endowed with an enor- 
mous significance. Always keep in mind the 
fact that you must not toil for yourself alone 
but for the whole future of man. 

I hope, I pray, I believe that the young 
men and women of this class and of this 
country will make an effort worthy of the 
noble task and that, with the grace of God, 
they shall not fail. 





Congressman Patman Awarded Doctor of 
Laws Degree by Cumberland Univer- 
sity, Tennessee’s Famed Law School 
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HON.. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


_ Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Cumber- 
land University, Tennessee’s famed law 
school, on June 6 conferred an honorary 
degree of doctor of laws upon our distin- 
guished colleague the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Patman]. Congressman 
PatMaN delivered the commencement 
address at Cumberland on this occa- 
sion—Cumberland being his alma mater. 
Cumberland University is justly proud of 
the accomplishments and achievements 
of Congressman PaTMaNn and conferred 
upon him a doctor of law degree on this 
occasion. Others receiving an honorary 
doctor of law degree on this occasion 
were Dr. Harry L. trong, president 
of Castle Heights Military Academy, Mr. 
Lewis Gruber, chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of the P. 
Lorillard Co., Dr. Athens Clay Pullias, 
president of David Lipscomb College, 
and Dr. L. L. Rice, noted author and 
lecturer and former president of Cum- 
berland University. In this connection, 
Mr. Speaker, § desire to have reproduced 
and preserved in the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the commencement address of 
Congressman Patrman delivered at Cum- 
berland on the occasion of the univer- 
sity conferring upon him the degree of 
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doctor of law.. The address of Congress- 

man Patman follows: 

Appress By Wricht PaTMAN, MEMBER OF CON- 
GRESS, aT CUMBERLAND UNIVERSITY, LEBANON, 
TENN., JuNE 6, 1959 
President Stockton, members of the board 

of trustees, distinguished alumni, graduates, 
and friends: It was 43 years ago that I 
walked away from this campus with the 
diploma of bachelor of laws under my arm. 
In the years since some very highly prized 
honors have been accorded me, but I doubt 
that any of them has filled my heart with 
the pride I felt at having earned a degree 
from Cumberland University. That was an 
honor which is exceeded only by the honor 
of being with you here today. 

This campus looks much different from 
the way it did 43 years ago. The physical 
plant is much changed and greatly improved. 
And it is still being improved. Certainly it 
is wonderful to know that such good prog- 
ress is being made on the Cordell Hull Li- 
brary, on the new dormitories, and on other 
physical improvements. 

But the real substance of this great uni- 
versity has, I think, not changed. The real 
substance of any university is in its con- 
tinuing philosophy, its dedication to im- 
parting the spirit of learning, the traditional 
attitudes and ideals which it instills in its 
students. These are, of course, the intan- 
gible things; yet they are the things which 
move the world. They are the things which 
give a university its reason for being. They 
are the qualities which make one university 
distinctive from another, as they are the 
qualities which make one man distinctive 
from another. As Woodrow Wilson put it: 

“The final synthesis of learning is in 
philosophy. You shall most clearly judge 
_the spirit of a university if you judge it by 
the philosophy it teaches; and the philos- 
ophy of conduct is what every wise man 
should wish to derive.” This is what he 
meant when he said that the ideal at the 
heart of the university is an “awakening 
of the whole man.” 

Cumberland University was founded in 
the spirit of the pioneer days and committed 
to the revolution of the human spirit which 
brought our Nation together. It has carried 
this spirit of pioneering into the learning 
processes, always opening new frontiers of 
learning, new approaches and new methods, 
while at the same time preserving the stout 
principles of democracy, self-reliance, and 
assistance to one’s fellow men which have 
marked our pioneer traditions. Let us hope 
that the heart and spirit of this great uni- 
versity will never change. 

You who are graduating today are joining 
a very distinguished company. One hun- 
dred and forty times before this Cumberland 
University has sent out into the world groups 
of men and women to help mold our Nation 
closer to its ideals. And through these 140 
years there has been something special about 
the stamp that Cumberland has placed upon 
its graduates. The remarkable contributions 
it has made to molding the great men of 
our Nation include two justices of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, 16 U.S. Senators, and more 
than 116 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. And as you probably know, at 
least nine almuni of Cumberland are now 
serving in Congress. Among these is my dis- 
tinguished friend and colleague, the Honor- 
able Jor L. Evrns, who represents this con- 
gressional district--this land of Andrew 
Jackson. .These distinguished alumni also 
include the Honorable Oren Harris of Arkan- 
sas, chairman of the Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce Committee; the Honorable Omar 
BuRLESON of Texas, chairmat of the House 
Administration Committee; the Honorable 
Frank CHeEL¥F of Kentucky, a ranking member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary; the 
Honorable Morcan Movu.per of Missouri, fa- 
mous for his investigation of the regulatory 
commissions of the Government; and last 
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but not least, two other outstanding Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives from 
Tennessee, the Honorable J. CARLTON LOSER, 
member of the great Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and the Honorable Tom Murray, 
chairman of the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

We have had among our fellow alumni 
some 450 ministers of the gospel—many dis- 
tinguished ones among them—some 50 col- 
lege and university presidents, more than 
100 professors, and a great many leaders and 
outstanding administrators of business. 

I have been reflecting on this extraordinary 
contribution that Cumberland University 
has made to the list of distinguished citizens 
of our country—a contribution which very 
few other universities can surpass, regardless 
of their size or age. 

And, by way of contrast, a quotation comes 
to mind: 

“Give me the making of the songs of a 
nation, and I care not who makes the laws.” 
My Bartlett’s tells me that Andrew Fletcher 
said it. 

That quotation has always struck me as 
containing a useful idea—provided your pur- 
pose is to make a revolution. If you wish 
an overthrow of order, an era of mob rule, a 
backward step of civilization, then perhaps 
those things can be accomplished by songs 
of a martial sort. 

Perhaps even indolence, stagnatjon, and 
slow deterioration of a society can be ac- 
complished through the mood of song. 

But if our objective is progress by orderly 
processes—if our objective is a social order 
which expands the individwal freedoms and 
moves constantly toward the elimination of 
poverty, ignorance, disease, and crime—then 
I would say, “Give me the making of the 
Nation’s universities.” I would make uni- 
versities such as Cumberland to educate not 
merely the minds of men but to educate the 
hearts of men. 

How seriously do we mean it when we say 
we wish only to have a Nation of laws and 
not of men? 

There can be tyranny under law. There 
can be tyranny when the laws are made by 
the wrong men. There can be tyranny 
when the- wrong men are on the bench to 
interpret the laws. And there can be tyr- 
anny under good laws when the practice of 
law is in the hands of bad lawyers. 

The written law—the statute—is only 
negative. It only proscribes. It says only 
“you shall not.” Where is the affirmative 
law, the law which says “you shall’’? 

Where is the law which says to every man 
you shall strive*to make our community, our 
Nation and our world a better, wiser, and 
happier place for people to live? Where is 
the law which says you shall work untiringly 
to see a job well done? Where is that law 
which says you shall speak out against in- 
justice done to any man? Where is the law 
which says to the lawyer ‘‘you shall love the 
law, you shall be bound by an inner com- 
pulsion, not to manipulate the technicali- 
ties of the law, but to search without rest 
for the justice in the law’’? What is the 
source of this compulsion to find in the law 
what justice Holmes called “a hint of the 
universal law”? These are, of course, the 
laws in the hearts of men. They are in part 
innate; they come from inner compulsions, 
from every man’s instinct for workmanship, 
and from our religious heritage. But they 
are also largely a product of our university 
training. They are in the ethics and philos- 
ophy .which we acquire here. They are at 
least polished and made into meaningful, 
conscious ideals by this training. 

Yes, of course, we all want a nation of 
laws. Wedo not want ad hoc laws nor arbi- 
trary, capricious judgments. We do not 
want different ultimate standards of justice 
for different men. But we can progress to- 
ward ideal justice only when we have the 
right kind of men making the laws, inter- 
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preting the laws, and practicing the law. 
We want more than mechanics, more than 
the kind of justice that might be dispensed 
by an electronic computer or a punched card. 

We want to strive for the more perfect 
justice that can be achieved only by having 
a nation of men who understand the rela- 
tionship of the law to our whole social order 
and to the ideals and aspirations which have 
brought about this order. This measure of 
concern which the individual develops for 
his fellow man is, of course, the measure to 
which civilization progresses. 

Incidentally, they tell me that a book on 
the best seller list out in cannibal country is 
one titled ‘How To Serve Your Fellow Man.” 

The distinctive character of Cumberland 
University, the distinctive philosophy it im- 
parts to its students, has been given it by its 
teachers, past and present. It has always 
seemed to me that nowhere does a man’s good 
works live after him, continuing to multiply, 
as in the teaching profession. I have always 
regarded it as my extreme good fortune to be 
a student here under Dr. Nathan Green, Dr. 
Andrew Martin, and Judge E. E. Beard. 
Surely these teachers were among the alltime 
great. But I think that the present gradu- 
ating class has profited from these teachers 
no less than I. It is such men as these 
whose inspiration and ideals live on to give 
this university its continuing substance. 

I want to speak now about a rather pecu- 
liar role which lawyers play in society today. 
It is not the role we usually think about, but 
it is no less important than the practice of 
law. 

Lawyers are, it seems to me, the nearest 
modern-day counterpart of what we used to 
call the liberally educated man. This was 
the man who was trained not just in a spe- 
cialized field, but who was informed at least 
in a general way with the state of progress 
and culture in all fields. He was the kind of 
man we used to ridicule as one who “learned 
more and more abeut less and less until he 
ended up knowing everything about noth- 
ing.” 

Yet this was the cultured man, and the 
articulate man. He was a man well grounded 
in the principles and ideals of his society. 
He could interpret events in terms of their 
meaning to the whole society. He was the 
“whole man.” He communicated ideas, he 
expressed individual judgments, and he took 
positions on right and wrong. He was, as we 
would say in politics; a man who made 
issues. Unfortunately, he has tended to 
disappear. 

I believe, as I have said, his role has fallen 
to the lawyers today more than to the people 
of any other profession. It is an important 
role. It must somehow be expanded, not 
only for lawyers, but for all educated indi- 
viduals in our Nation. f 

The increasing specialization and com- 
plexity of the modern world have somehow 
brought about a breakdown in the communi- 
cation of individual ideas. And this, it 
seems to me, is one of the most serious prob- 
lems facing our country today. 

In many ways the increasing complexity of 
the world in which we live has served our 
national aspirations extremely well. The 
scientific and technological revolution which 
has been made possible by the increasingly 
fine divisions of labor has gone a long way 
toward eliminating poverty and-eliminating 
many of the diseases which formerly racked 
men’s bodies and sapped their thinking abili- 
ties. This scientific and technological revo- 
lution has also created opportunities for an 
expansion of individual freedoms—oppor- 
tunities for larger numbers of people to par- 
ticipate in the decisions which affect the 
welfare of allofus. It has given people more 
leisure time, freed them from drudgery and 
disease, and given them the time and the 
frame of mind in which to think. Yet I 
doubt if these opportunities have really re- 
sulted in an expansion of the individual free- 
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doms. Rather, it seems to me that in many 
ways individual freedoms have been nar- 
rowed and individual participation in the 
decision-making has been contracted. Two 
things have happened. 

First, along with the increasing produc- 
tivity and increasing outpouring of ma- 
terial wealth, there has taken place the so- 
called organizational revolution which has 
brought about giant business, giant labor 
unions, and giant government. The num- 
ber of decisions important to all individuals 
is multiplying, and they are being made in 
giant bureaucracies of one kind or another. 
The fashion today is the organization 
man—the individual with no opinions or 
only good gray opinions worked out and 
approved by the bureaucracy. There is an 
expert bureau for everything. Only the sci- 
entist can speak on matters of science, only 
the educator can speak on matters of edu- 
cation, only the banker can speak about 
banking, and so on. After all too frequently 
the individual specialist does not speak his 
individual views, but feels constrained to 
parrot the party line of his bureaucracy—his 
organization or his trade or professiona 
association. ; 

A second thing which has happened to re- 
strict the communication of ideas has oc- 
curred in the communications industry it- 
self. At the same time that new electronic 
devites and other techniques of communica- 
tion have developed, actual communications 
have been restricted. Yes; these new tech- 
niques of communication give us the so- 
called news with remarkable speed. The 
so-called news is communicated to all the 
local newspapers of the country within min- 
utes or hours after the news occurs. And 
we can on television frequently see the news 
by means of on-the-spot movie cameras. 
But such news has come to consist more and 
more of only the surface facts. The new 
form of communication is well adapted to a 
selective kind of news, such as street crimes, 
auto and plane accidents, and so on, and 
the human experiences involved in such 
events are frequently conveyed in dramatic 
and meaningful ways. But as to the sub- 
stance of the big decisions, the meanings 
underlying the surface facts—in short, the 
ideas+—these tend to be omitted or capsuled 
into a slogan or phrase which is likely to be 
more misleading than informative. For ex- 
ample, most of the laws enacted by Con- 
gress these days are never mentioned in the 
press, on the radio or the television. Even 
the .debate and enactment of major bills 
which affect the lives of all of us frequently 
go unmentioned. And it is rare, indeed, 
that the public receives any real explanation 
of the content and significance of important 
new laws. 

Here, then, is where the lawyer—the inde- 
pendent man, the articulate man—must play 
a larger role, the role of communicating ideas 
and making moral judgments, on both indi- 
vidual and group conduct. And this is espe- 
cially true, I think, of the Cumberland law- 
yer. Why? Two reasons. For one thing, 
there has always: been an awareness here at 
Cumberland of the importance of intelligent 
participation in government, and particularly 
of the lawyer’s place in good government. 
When other law schools have become in- 
creasingly preoccupied with producing cor- 
poration lawyers, tax lawyers, patent law- 
yers, and so on, Cumberland has continued 
to stress the contribution the lawyer can and 
should make to his community, to his State, 
and to his Nation. f 

Second, a quotation lives in my memory. 
It is associated in my mind with my first 
few months here at Cumberland. It is this: 

“A man will never amount to something 
unless he stands for something.” 

It is to the everlasting credit of Cumber- 
land that it has turned out men and women 
who stand for something. 
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Jefferson is our philosopher. He set down 
the principles in clear and glowing words. 
Jackson is our example. He demonstrated 
the principles in dramatic, unhesitating ac- 
tion. Can anyone imagine Jefferson or 
Jackson as an organization man? Can any- 
one imagine Jefferson or Jackson deferring 
individual opinion to the party line of some 
vast bureaucracy of government, business, 
or labor? Can anyone imagine Jefferson or 
Jackson as men without judgment and fail- 
ing to articulate judgment on the morality 
of conduct in any field, save in.the narrow 
field of his particular expertness? Can any- 
one imagine Jefferson or Jackson making a 
big fanfare over the small immoralities and 
remaining silent about great abuses of 
power? Can anyone imagine Jefferson or 
Jackson being confused about the principles 
of democracy or uncertain as to where the 
power of government should reside? 

No; and Icannot imagine any Cumberland 
man or woman in such a state of mind 
either. 

No; I cannot imagine any Cumberland 


’ graduate as an organization man. 


To complete my theme, let me read a 
quotation from Mr. Justice Holmes: 

“General propositions do not decide con- 
crete cases. The decision will depend on a 
judgment or intuition more subtle than any 
articulate major premise.” 

Because I know the judgment and intui- 
tion of this graduating class to be good, I 
know that the practice of law will be in good 
hands, the role of citizen will be well per- 
formed, and our Nation’s ideals are a step 
nearer achievement. 





End the Foreign Handouts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in a few 
days the House of Representatives will 
be confronted with the foreign handout 
bill—the annual multibillion dollar gouge 
of American taxpayers. I have started 
reading the hearings and report in con- 
nection with this bill and I can say that 
seldom have I found more hogwash 
assembled in one package as alleged jus- 
tification for dissipation of this Nation's 
resources. 

A veteran newspaper columnist, Mr. 
Constantine Brown of the Washington 
Evening Star, has written an excellent 
and timely article, ‘“‘Time To Appraise 
Foreign Aid,” which was published in the 
June 2, 1959, issue of that newspaper. 
It is in the hope that others beyond the 
primary circulation area of the Star will 
read Mr. Brown’s article that I ask to 
have it reprinted in the Recorp at this 
point: ; . 
Time To APPRAISE FoREIGN AIp 

At Jong last it begins to look as if our free- 
spending Government might take a careful, 
appraising look at the whole business of for- 
eign aid. 

In the past a few determined but outnum- 
bered lawmakers, with an occasional assist 
from conscientious administrators in the ex- 
ecutive branch, have every year called at- 
tention to the wastefulness, inefficiency, ahd, 
in many cases, the foolhardiness of the pro- 
gram. But they have never been able to 
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do more than force moderate cuts in the bil- 
lions appropriated for our lavish bureaucrats 
to strew about. 

This year, however, some of the stanch 
friends of foreign aid have questioned the 
further propriety of scattering American tax- 
payers’ resources in the hit-or-miss fashion 
pursued for so long. 

Of course, men like Senator MANSFIELD, 
who suggested recently that the whole aid 
program ought to be totally reorganized or 
totally abandoned, are not opposed to the 
principle of foreign aid. They would spend 
more, not less, in the long run. But they 
want to know where the money is going and 
whether it is doing any good. 

Few Americans realize the stupendous scale 
on which American funds are distributed 
around the world, The total of ow aid to 
the little nation of Laos in Indochina is 
about double the entire budget of that coun- 
try. What will Laos do if and when that 
immense financial contribution is with- 
drawn? 

Then there is the question of effectiveness, 
in which we’ should be interested. Is the 
foreign-aid program achieving the purposes 
for which it was created? There are a great 
many informed voices which’ say “no.” And 
not all of these are perennial foes of all for- 
eign aid. Many of them see American as- 
sistance as a necessary arm of international 
policy and as a dependable prop against the 
constant -pressures of Communist infiltra- 
tion. 

Some of the criticism is directed at the 
character of the aid being rendered.. Over- 
emphasis on military assistance, for example, 
is cited as @ major drawback in the pro- 
gram. It is charged, -with some justification, 
that sending military.equipment and tech- 
nical missions to certain countries merely 
bolsters existing regimes, many of them 
hated dictatorships. Quite naturally, this 
earns the undying hatred of the people con- 
cerned for the United States. 

Of course, while tensions threatening our 
security continue, it will be necessary to 
help out countries such as Turkey, Pakistan, 
Iran, Vietnam, China, and Korea. They 
continue to be our first line of defense. 

Whatever details or aspects of the pro- 
gram may be attacked as mistaken, it cer- 
tainly appears to be demonstrable by this 
time that the entire program has outlived 
its usefulness in many areas. Despite the 
staggering amounts poured into foreign 
countries since 1945, the actual disparity 
between the haves and have-nots is wider 
than ever. The underdeveloped nations are 
still underdeveloped. American loans and 
grants-in-aid, however large, vanish like 
drops of water in the sands of the desert. 

If Congress will face up to the realities 
this year, perhaps this costly absurdity will 
be on the way off the books. It will be very 
difficult indeed to end all indiscriminate 
foreign aid programs, principally because 
the greatest (and one is tempted to say the 
only) beneficiaries are the fat American 
bureaucrats who administer them. They 
are entrenched behind a multimillion dollar 
fortress supported by all those persons and 
interests who gain financially from the con- 
tinuation of Uncle Sam’s generosity. 

But when the traditional congressional 
supporters of the giveaways begin to ask 
questions, there is hope that reason and 
commonsense will finally conquer the emo- 
tional, sloganized nonsense that has been 
used to justify the expenditure of America’s 
resources for so long. At the very least, 
some of the more glaring wastes may be 
ended. Perhaps we will finally quit build- 
ing expensive highways where there are no 
automobiles to use them. Or we might ven- 
ture to insist that Governments such as that 
of Afghanistan tell the people that the wheat 
in Russian-built silos is American and not 
Russian. 
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Let the lawmakers measure up to _ their 
responsibilities. American exhaustion can- 
not help the free world to resist Communist 
imperialism. 





Booze in the Sky 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
~Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the June 
8-13; 1959, release, this week in Wash- 
ington with Clinton Davidson, entitled, 
“Booze in the Sky,” should stimulate 
and arouse the thinking of all Members 
of Congress as to the need for legisla- 
tion to ban the serving of liquor on air- 
planes. The article is as follows: 


I flew between New York and Miami at 
15,000 feet and watched a man who had 
had too much to drink toss a lighted match 
into a container for discarded drinking cups. 

No sober person would have taken such a 
terrible risk. If the plane had caught fire 
and been destroyed no one would have 
known the cause. 

The liquor on which the man became in- 
toxicated was served him by the airline 
stewardess. He made himself so objection- 
able to the stewardess that she had left her 
post near the drinking fountain to get away 
‘from him. 

House Speaker Sam RayYsurNn, who makes 
frequent airplane trips, has become so con- 
cerned that he has asked for action on 
bills before the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee to ban the serving of liquor on 
airplanes. 


APPREHENSIVE OF ACCIDENT 


“I am apprehensive,” Mr. Raysurn said, 
“that the serving of liquor in excessive 
amounts to airplane passengers could cause 
a serious disaster.” 

Representative Oren Harris of Arkansas 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, expects to hold public hearings later 
this month or early next on seven bills be- 
fore the committee to ban the serving of 
liquor in the air. 

The bills pending are by Representatives 
JoHN BELL WruiaMs of Mississippi, Roy 
Wier of Minnesota, THomas LANE of Massa- 
chusetts, Ken HecHLeR Of West Virginia, 
Rosert HEMPHILL of South Carolina, Car. 
Ex.uiotr of Alabama, and WaLrer Jupp of 
Minnesota. 

A spokesman for the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, which investigates all air accidents, 
told us the CAB has no evidence that any 
crash has been caused by a drunken pas- 
senger. But, he conceded, there have been 
many accidents for which no cause was ever 
determined. 

The associations representing both the air- 
line pilots and the stewardesses have urged 
legislation to ban the serving of drinks to 
passengers. The Federal Aviation Agency, 
which administers safety regulations, told us 
“the serving of drinks aloft is strictly a con- 
cern of the airlines” so long as there is no 
law against it. 


TIME FOR ACTION 


The time for action is now, before a 
drunken passenger causes an accident. Be- 
sides the safety factor, the annoyance of 
other passengers by someone made noisy and 
boisterous by drink is reason for action. 

It may be that some of the unexplained 
causes of airplane accidents are due to liquor 
being served, but whether that is so or not, 
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it is certain that accidents will be due to the 
serving of liquor if it continues. 

On a ferent overnight flight I watched 
@ man who had had several drinks try to 
light a cigarette while standing up. A pil- 
low slip hanging from the upper rack was 
within two inches of the match. 

I felt certain that he was going to set the 
pillow slip on fire unless it was fireproofed. 
Later I asked the stewardess if the pillows 
and upholstery were all fireproof. “No,” 
she said, “they are not.” 

I am not tm favor of parents on such flights 
turning over a box of matches to little chil- 
dren to play with, but that is no more dan- 
derous than handing them to drunks. 





Everett Proud of Identity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Everett (Wash.) Daily Herald on “May 
23, 1959, paid special tribute to one of 
the city’s largest industries, the Simpson 
Paper Co. 

By publishing this tribute, the news- 
paper again has proven a point that I 
have presented a number of times before 
this body. The point is that Everett is 
an entity in itself, is capable of standing 
on its own industries and is not a part 
of Seattle. As much as we admire our 
large neighbor which shares Puget 
Sound, we do not believe Everett and 
Snohomish County should be included as 
part of the Seattle Standard Metropoli- 
tan Area because of an administrative 
order of the Bureau of the Budget. 

The Simpson Paper Co., through its 
predecessor the Everett Pulp & Tim- 
ber Co., traces its history to 1892 when 
Everett was a village. The original mill 
and the village have grown to maturity 
together, - 

I have known the people of Simpson 
all my life. These people include work- 
ers, clerks, and management personnel. 
All have contributed to the development 
of Everett and its environs through their 
association with the company. The 
Daily Herald carried many stories and 
articles about the efforts of these people 
and their company in the 48 pages of 
this special tribute edition. 

The following editorial which I want 
to insert in the REcorp sums up these 
stories and points out the reason why 
Everett is the pulp and paper capital of 
the world. The people of Everett are 
proud to be identified by this designation 
and do not want to lose it by becoming 
part of Seattle. 

Sumpson Grows IN EVERETT—A TRIBUTE TO 
. PIONEER PLANT 

“Simpson Grows in Everett.” And there- 
fore a tribute to the Simpson Paper Co. is 
also a tribute to a community on the move. 
The Simpson Paper Co., successor to the 
Everett Pulp & Paper Co., is as much a part 
of Everett as the seagull on its important 
waterfront. ‘Toone who has resided here half 
@ century or more the big plant at Lowell is 
accepted and acceptance is great if one’s 
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acceptance continues to be based on the 
part the company plays within the commu- 
nity. 

Simpson Paper Co. today is a factor in 
giving Everett its designation of pulp and 
paper capital of the world. Yesterday it 
had been known as an integral part of-our 
economy. Today it is a participant in a co- 
operative journey to an ever-growing indus- 
trial status for the community. 

The Herald’s tribute this evening to the 
Simpson Paper Co? contains more than a 
tribute to a splendid payroll It is a tribute 
to the pioneer spirit that started it all * * * 
a tribute to faith and confidence in a town- 
site that always held promise * * * and a 
tribute to people individually and col- 
lectively. J 

Once upon a time this community predi- 
cated its future on the lumber industry. 
Out along the banks of the Snohomish River 
there was built a plant to make paper. The 
pioneer little dreamed that some day the 
ranking industry of timber gradually would 
give way to the manufacture of pulp and 
paper and that our stands of trees would be 
known as yielders of crops from which a mul- 
titude of products would come forth to sup- 
plement finished lumber. 

The Herald salutes—the community sa- 
lutes—the Simpson Paper Co., an institution 
which verily did grow up with the little 
village on the banks of the Snohomish, on 
the shores of Port Gardner Bay and now a 
city ever extending its boundaries as it ex- 
tends its horizons. 





Effects of Inflation on Assets and Income 
of Retired People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


_Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, concern 
about the effects of inflation on the as- 
sets and income of retired people is one 
of the most frequent subjects of com- 
ment on my annual questionnaire. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 


clude a message from a Wooster, Ohio, 
constituent: 


I am getting “fed up” with the idea that 
capitalism must be bolstered up with sub- 
sidies in order to work. 

It is immoral to take off Peter to pay Paul. 
We, in the 65-year-age class, never enjoyed 
any subsidies—if we couldn't make a profit 
at one thing we changed to another and in 
that way we kept supply and demand work- 
ing automatically at all times. We had de- 
pressions but that was before we found out 
that the dollar was not unchangeable and 
that it was the Government’s duty to see 
that it is used to and for the benefit of the 
people who work as well as those who de- 
pend on clipping coupons, interest, and et 
cetera. 

We worked all our lives trying to keep off 
relief and out of jail. Now, being too old 
to work, we see prices and Government 
debts, taxes going so high that what we 
thought was ample to tide us over is hardly 
enough to see us through a slight illness. 

If capitalism cannot work without inter- 
ferring with supply and demand, then ditch 
capitalism because it is not worth saving. 

When you start out to keep one class of 
people at the expense of another, like sub- 
sidies, you have added to the demoraliza- 
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, 
tion of capitalism, and free enterprise. 


What does free enterprise mean if you sub- 
sidize me so I keep on producing more sur- 
pluses? rn 





Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following newsletter of 
June 6, 1959: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER) 

The Defense appropriation bill of 1960 
provided $38,800 million, that is, $38.8 bil- 
lion ($1 billion is a stack of tightly packed 
thousand dollar bills 666 feet high) for the 
year’s military needs. A 44-page bill, 80-page 
report, and 6 volumes of hearings docu- 
ment and explain the needs although much 
information was deleted for security reasons, 
Here’s a digest: 

The common enemy of freedom-loving 
people is the Communist Russian totalitar- 
ian dictatorship. They are determined to 
win control of the earth. They can do this 
through three methods: (1) Subversion; 
(2) limited warfare; (3) total worldwide 
nuclear war. Russian’ leaders are gearing 
Russia for all three. They have certain ad- 
vantages: (1) Greater manpower; (2) con- 
trol over more natural resources; (3) in- 
creasing scientific and technical advance- 
ment; (4) totalitarian control and harness- 
ing of all their people toward the accom- 
plishment of specified goals. Our problem 
is to prevent the domination and subjuga- 
tion of those who want freedom, including 
the United States. Further, we must do this: 
(1) Without straitjacketing ourselves, but 
as free people, and (2) in warfare, letting 
the enemy select the time and place of at- 
tack; we will not strike the first blow. There- 
fore, militarily, economically, and constitu- 
tionally preserving individual freedom from 
government domination, we tailor our de- 
fense to these needs. We cannot squander 
human lives as they can and do. Eco- 
nomically, we must fashion a burden we 
can carry for the long haul, wherever pos- 


sible, avoiding the peaks and valleys involv-- 


ing hasty or crash programs. 

Here's the dilemma—we know a good of- 
fense is the best defense, yet we will not 
offensively strike the first blow. So to_re- 
solve this militarily our Nation has conceived 
and perpetuates a staggering powerful retali- 
atory capability, a defensive offense or offen- 
sive defense. It’s an offense to be used after 
being attacked. As such, it is a war deter- 
rent, we hold. On Russia’s respect for this 
powerpacked force rests the world’s uneasy 
peace, the present cold war. In manpower, 
we must rely on quality, not quantity, and 
multiply our strength through increased fire- 
power and better weapons. Our allies add 
to our numbers, 

The gravest threats are in three areas— 
missiles, airpower, and submarines, and our 
defense is geared to meet these threats. 
First, a balanced missile attack force, com- 
prised of the Titan, Atlas, Thor, and Jupiter 
(ballistic is self-contained, not air breath- 
ing) intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBM), can be fired from fixed bases (thus 
vulnerable to destructive attack by enemy). 
These are supplemented by our atomic 
bombers, B-47, B-52, and B-58 from air- 
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bases all over the world. Secondly, our mo- 
bile striking force comprised of missiles such 
as Minuteman (fired from barge or flatcar), 
the Polaris (fired from submarine), and our 
Air Force air-to-surface missiles to be 
launched from bombers serving as mobile 
launching platforms. There are more than 
60 missiles to provide defenses against at- 
tack of many types—surface-to-air, air-to- 
air, air-to-surface, underwater-to-surface, 
air-to-underwater. 

Some continuing problems. (1) Offense 
abilities have outrun defense capabilities. 
We have no sure protection yet against mis- 
sile attack, nor against submarine attack on 
our country (though hunter-killer fleets and 
missiles are being developed); (2) we may 
have neglected our limited warfare capability 
by, concentrating on our all-out nuclear 
weapons; (3) Should we maintain an air- 
borne alert? (4) Are we disposing properly 
of mountains of surplus material annually 
(at 8 cents on the dollar)? (5) Is the Rus- 
sian submarine threat overemphasized in 
view of their lack of submarine bases? (6) 
Are we selecting the right weapons, in view 
of the time lag between research and pro- 
duction (example—Regulus II, in being, was 
canceled, replaced by Polaris, not yet ready). 
Obviously, no one can benefit from nuclear 
war, but we are dealing with people of 
fanatical dedication to conquering the world. 
We must be prepared. This defense bill is 
designed to get maximum protection for the 
amount expended. We are strong, but we 
must not be complacent. 

The Water Pollution Control Act to in- 
crease Federal grants for construction of 
sewage disposal plants brought to us the 
tired old arguments again that the Federal 
Government can do for us locally. Addi- 
tional Federal help was asked despite these 
facts—(1) Only 25 percent of the projects 
involved water pollution abatement; (2) Fed- 
eral Government has jurisdiction over inter- 
state waters and can demand that the States 
handle (without Federal money) disposition 
of sewage; (3) It costs more to send our 
money to Washington in order to get it back. 

Definitions: Socialism—You have two cows 
and give one to your neighbor. Commu- 
nism—The government takes both and gives 
you some milk. Facism—The government 
takes both and shoots you. New Dealism— 
The government buys both, shoots one, milks 
the other, and throws the milk away. Capi- 
talism—You have two cows; you sell one 
and buy a bull. 





Public Works Appropriations, 1960 


SPEECH 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had un- 
der consideration the bill (H.R. 7509) mak- 
ing appropriations for civil functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of the Army, 
certain agencies of the Department of the 
Interior, and the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I again wish to bring 
to the attention of the committee that 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania {[Mr. Fu.ton] 
as it is now presented in the form of an 
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amendment. to the amendment by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania {[Mr. 
FENTON] is entirely acceptable to us, to 
me and to our friends. I would be 
very grateful that this amendment be 
embellished by the hyacinths with 
which we were so recently ‘concerned. 





Be Wary of Federal School Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF ‘WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
urged that Congress be wary of general 
Federal school assistance. I have felt 
independence in education is threatened 
by programs to redute State responsi- 
bility for financing education. 

Here are two editorials which support 
my contention. Under unanimous con- 
sent I include these, the first of which is 
from the May 28, 1959, Tacoma News 
Tribune; the second is from the May 28, 
1959, Bainbridge Review. 

FreperaL Alp TO SCHOOLS 


The attack on the principle of Federal aid 
to local education made recently by Repre- 
sentative THomas M. Petty in Congress was 
logical and well founded. Perhaps it may 
induce the advocates of Federal school sup- 
port to give it a second thought. 

The Congressman from the First Wash- 
ington District was moved to action by re- 
ceipt of several letters from Seattle school 
children, evidently composed at the behest 
of their teachers. He made two main points 
in answering them: First, that Federal aid 
can mean Federal control of our schools; and 
second, that Federal aid from its nature is 
bound to increase school costs. 

He argued that our forefathers left educa- 
tion to the individual States through fear 
that a President, a dictator, or a King such 
as George III of England might 1 day gain 
control of our schools and ordain what should 
ke taught. He recalled that Hitler, Musso- 
lini, and the Japanese militarists did just 
that, and he might have added that the Red 
rulers are doing it right now. 

He predicted that if Federal aid once starts 
it will be expanded until the Central Govern- 
ment selects textbooks and paves the way 
for regimentation of all schoolchildren into 
one pattern of thought. 

On the subject of increased costs he main- 
tained in his answering letters, as published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, that after all, 
the money for Seattle schools derives from 
Seattle taxpayers, regardless of who spends 
it. He declared that commonsense confirms 
that school money raised locally will go fur- 
ther if spent by State and local officials. 
He observed that if school money is sent back 
to the city of Washington a considerable por- 
tion of it will be lost in the shuffle before it 
gets back to the State of Washington, where 
it originated. , 

Mr. Petty says he stands firm on consti- 
tutional grounds. He notes that the US. 
Constitution gives the Federal Government 
no authority to finance education, but that 
the Washington constitution imposes upon 
the State the duty of affording an education 
to every child. 

- “Peperat” ScHoort Am ™ 

We are pleased, but not surprised, to see 
Congressman Tom PELLY out in the open as 
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an opponent to an expanded and all-inclu- 
sive program of Federal financial aid for 
school. This is not to be confused with Fed- 
eral reimbursement for financial stress caused 
@ local school district by a Federal installa- 
tion. We’re talking about a nationwide pro- 
gram of largess doled out to school in every 
State from Washington, D.C. 

We agree with Mr. Petty that this would 
be a highly dangerous thing for it would 
center the control of one of our last great 
freedoms—freedom of education—in the ten- 
tacles of the Federal octopus. 

We also think the proposition fs a highly 
stupid one from the taxpayer’s standpoint. 
Who, in heaven’s name, is the “Federal” Gov- 
ernment but we and thee? Money doesn’t 
grow on the Japanese cherry trees lining the 
Mall in Washington, D.C. It comes from us. 
Why send it to Washington, D.C., there to be 
siphoned off for “supervision” and then doled 
back? Why not spend it all right here at 
home? 





Karl Marx, R.1.P. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, why is it 
that whenever one advocates “what is 
good for the goose is good for the 
gander” he is immediately classified as 
antilabor, if he believes that any labor 
legislation should include provisions to 
eliminate some of the lurid examples 
brought forth in the McClellan hearings 
in the other body. Why is it that because 
equal treatment is sought for both man- 
agement and labor the cry is “you can 
only take into consideration those things 
which are good for labor?” If you do 
otherwise, you are then only interested 
in big business without regard to the 
rights of the little man. 

I was pleased indeed to note that the 
President of the United States has point- 
edly refuted the unwarranted charges 
that the White House (the administra- 
tion which also includes the Republican 
Party )is antilabor. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include an editorial on this subject which 
appeared in the New York Daily News 
of June 8, 1959: 


Kart Marx—R.LP. 


At his latest news conference, President 
Eisenhower was drawn into a brief discus- 
sion of capital-labor relations in the United 
States, and made what we thought were some 
very well-taken points. 

Asked about charges by the likes of Jimmy 
Hoffa that the White House these days is 
antilabor, the President said that just isn't 
so. Necessarily, he pointed out, he is more 
interested in the welfare of tens of millions 
of working people than in that of a few 
thousand captains of industry and business. 
He wouldn’t be worthy of his high office if 
it were the other way around. 

A demagog—a rabble-rouser—would have 
stopped at this point in the discussion. But 
the President, being anything but a dema- 
gog, went on from there to voice what we 
think should be a part of all Americans’ eco- 
nomic thinking. 

“He is sorry, said General Eisenhower, to 
see some of us infected with Karl Marx’s old- 
time notion that there must be endless war- 
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fare between employers and workers, because 
the two groups have nothing in common. 

This may have been true to some degree 
in the early years of the industrial revolu- 
tion in Europe, when Marx and Friedrich 
Engels outlined the philosophy of commu- 
nism. 

There is next to no truth in the notion to- 
day, even in industrial Western Europe; and 
there is less truth in it in the United States. 


THE KEY WORD: COOPERATION 


The fact is, as the President pointed out, 
that all of us have a variety of stakes in the 
American system, and a vital interest in 
pulling together to make that system work 
better for all of us all of the time. 

U.S. workers can and do buy stocks in in- 
dustries and business concerns, take out life 
insurance, put their savings into banks or 
building and loan associations, buy homes, 
etc., etc. 

The continued operation of all these things 
depends mainly on the cooperation of all of 
us to keep them sound and profitable. 

This doesn’t mean that workers shouldn't 
ever strike, or that employers should give in 
to every demand voiced by unions. It does 
mean that workers and employers must co- 
operate most of the time if ours is to go on 
being the most productive economic system 
in the history of the world. 

Let’s let Karl Marx rest in peace as the 
Reds’ exclusive idol—a clay-footed idol to 
which they are more than welcome. 





Search for Reality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, there fol- 
lows an article appearing in the Good- 
ing Leader, published at Gooding, Idaho. 
The article appeared on June 4, 1959, 
and was written by the Honorable James 
P. Gossettt, probate judge of Gooding 
County. It occurs to me that it is cer- 
tainly most appropriately titled “Search 
for Reality”: 


SEARCH FOR REALITY: TwIN Farts CrrizeEns 
AGAINST FEDERAL SCHOOL Aip—CostT or Bu- 
REAUCRATIC ADMINISTRATION EXCESSIVE 

(By James P. Gossett) 

If ever a group of people deserved a 21-gun 
salute for all-to-seldom-seen, old-time 
American independence and “hoss sense,” it 
is the group of Twin Falls citizens who blew 
a loud raspberry at Federal aid to public 
schools 10 days or so ago. If just one 
group—just one equally outspoken group— 
in each State in the Union were to take a 
determined stand on the issue we would 
have a running start at demolishing the ab- 
surd, but very_dangerous, idea of operating 
our schools on Federal money. 


In 1955 Senator Harry F. Byrp, of Virginia, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
warned in omnious words of the conse- 
quences of this type of misuse of the Fed- 
eral money. In an address made May 4, 
1955, before the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
in Washington, D.C., Senator Byrp said: 

“Nothing is more true than the rule that 
power follows the purse. When the Federal 
Government makes a grant, it directs exactly 
the manner in which the funds are ex- 
pended, even though the States partially 
contribute to the project. Time and time 
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again I have seen the iron hand of the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy with grants compel the 
States to do things they did not want to 
do.” * 

There are the words of a man who grew up 
with the New Deal. In fact, Senator Brrp 
took his oath of office as a Senator on the 
same day that the late President Roosevelt 
took his oath of office for his first term as 
President—on March 4, 1933. From that 
time Senator Brrp has watched our Govern- 
ment grow from a servant of the. people into 
a colossal, virtually omnipotent boss that 
now, in one or more vital ways, dominates 
the life of every man, woman, and child in 
the land. And he has fought the growth of 
this bureaucratic giant every step of the 
way. 

At the discussion at Twin Falls in which 
Federal aid to schools was informally, but 
overwhelmingly rejected, the matter of 
matching funds arose—of course. “Matching 
funds” and “grants in aid” are two of the 
most seductive phrases used to put a false 
face on Federal subsidies. But they are even 
more deceitful than false faces. Just what 
happens when you match funds? You are 
tempted to spend money you never intended 
to spend in the first place simply because, 
by spending it, you will get a Federal hand- 
out. 

But what is this Federal handout? It is 
nothing more or less than your own money 
taken away in Federal taxes, coming back; 
but coming back to you less the excessive 
cost of bureaucratic administration—some- 
where between 30 and 40 percent. So—you 
spend 5,000 you didn’t intend to spend to 
get 5,000 of your own money back, and for 
the 5,000 you get back as matching funds you 
will have paid 7,000 (or thereabouts) in taxes. 
Five thousand for you, two thousand tribute 
to the octopus. 

Surely you wouldn’t pay freight on an au- 
tomobile from Magic Valley to Washington, 
D.C., and back when you are buying from a 
Magic Valley dealer. That is exactly what 
you are doing with matching funds, but with 
the added disadvantage that from then on, 
with matching funds, the Federal Govern- 
ment will have a hand on the steering wheel. 

Did it every occur to you to ask why it 
should be necessary (as some insist) for the 
Federal Government to help pay for your 
schools? And what is happening when it 
does contribute? Let’s look at some things 
Senator Byrp, the top expert on Government 
finance, had to say before the National Tax- 
payers Conference in Washington on March 
17, this year. 

“In the process of centralizing power, the 
Federal Government is usurping State and 
local revenue sources. At the same time it 
is encouraging greater spending at all levels” 
(matching funds for example—Jam Pe. 
Gossett.)” And through expanding pater- 
nalism, great segments of business, labor, 
agriculture, and taxpaying individuals are 
being brainwashed with Federal subsidy. 
States have been pushed to a point where 
they are having difficulties paying their bills. 
Highway programs are examples. Localities 
also are running out of funds and sources. 
They will be in Washington this week asking 
for Federal payments in lieu of taxes on 
federally owned real estate.” 

Senator Byrrp points out that the Federal 
Government owns more than 455 miHion 
acres of land in the United States, which 
amounts to nearly one-quarter of the land 
within our national confines. That, of 
course, is real estate on which no State or 
local government can collect taxes. 

Did you notice how closely “guidance” 
was tied to “maching funds” in the heated 
discussion at Twin Falls? Why was such 
emphasis placed on guidance in connection 
with Federal aid to schools? We better start 
asking such questions as “How much guid- 
ance?” and “Guidarnee in what direction?” 
and “Guidance for what purposes?” Twin 
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Falls Attorney Edward L. Benoit slammed 
that “guidance” business squarely on the 
nose with his part in the discussion. 

Guided minds, like guided missiles, can be 
directed at a variety of targets. 

Guidance within strict limitations, and for 
severely limited purposes, and for specific, 
recognizable needs is acceptable—even de- 
sirable. But we should never lose sight of 
the oft repeated truism—‘“Give us the child, 
and we'll make the man in our image.” 

We must remember that the ponderous 
American~ bureaucracy is already breaching 
effective restraint of the Congress. We must 
recognize the self-evident fact that vast 
bureaucracies, by their very nature, seek 
always to expand their powers and to per- 
petuate themselves. That is what Com- 
munism is in Russia—an enormous, complex 
bureaucracy with a son of a . well, 
with a dictator at the top. 

As Senator Byrrp said: Power follows the 
purse, And as the wise Lord Acton observed 
early in the last century: Power corrupts; 
absolute power corrupts absolutely. 








The American Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. George Sokolsky 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald this morning, June 8, 1959. 

It is perhaps good for us as Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to realize that we 
are not living up to our trust as rep- 
resentatives of the people of the United 
States if we spend our time trying to get 
votes for ourselves, rather than in up- 
holding the dignity and power. of the 
Congress. 

It matters very little if we are re- 
elected or not. But it matters very much 
if through our actions the Congress 
loses the respect of the people and 
therefore loses its sole purpose and 
usefulness. 

The quotes from Mr. James Hoffa are 
picturesque and salty. He has no 
doubt as to his power. 

Let us turn to the Constitution and 
assert the power of the Congress with- 
out fear or favor. These are times when 
only courage of the highest order can 
save us. 

The Post article follows: 

THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

The United States is a republican form of 
government, the laws for it being made by 
two Houses of Congress in which sit rep- 
resentatives of the people duly elected. This 
form of government is being challenged by 
the formidable James Hoffa, leader of the 
Teamsters. He makes his own laws. He de- 
cides how the country is to be controlled. 
He does so in his own words, which leave 
nothing to the imagination. Take this from 
a prolonged interview which appeared in 
Life magazine: 

“He (Hoffa) established what he regards as 
the cardinal Teamsters rule: ‘We don’t arbi- 
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trate grievances,’ he proclaims. ‘We strike 
the bastards instead.’ And once a strike is 
started, Hoffa literally strangles his victim 
by degrees. ‘First,’ he says, ‘we close down 
this guy’s outfit where the trouble is. Then, 
if he won't settle, we close him down (i.e., 
prevent him from doing business) in the sur- 
rounding States. Then if he still won’t set- 
tle, we close him down across the whole god- 
damn country.’” 

(Begging pardon for the language, which is 
Hoffa’s, not mine.) 

In a word, controlling transportation, he 
will strike the entire United States, if it suits 
his purpose. Is this man to be our Mus- 
solini or Hitler or are we to have representa- 
tive government in accordance with the Con- 
stitution? 

As one reads this extensive interview with 
Hoffa, it is not possible to avoid fearing 
for the welfare of the country. This man 
respects nothing. He will do anything and 
says so. Describing his bribery of John 
Cye Cheasty, a lawyer hired to purloin data 
from the McClellan committee, Hoffa said: 

“This was a war, and Cheasty was a god- 
damned double agent. Cheasty even admit- 
ted in sworn testimony that I hired him 
first. So the committee was really hiring 
my lawyer.” 

Brought up on this bribery charge, Hoffa 
was acquitted by a jury which included 
eight Negroes and during the trial, Joe 
Louis sauntered into the courtroom and 
overtly fraternized with Hoffa. Nobody was 
going to convict Joe Louis’ friend in that 
court. It may have been clever but it was 
also foul. 

This is what Hoffa thinks of Congress and 
the Constitution: “* * * If Congress is 
stupid enough to pass a bill banning second- 
ary boycotts we’ll fix it so all our contracts 
expire on the same day.” 

In a word, he denies the right of Congress 
to legislate for the United States. He, Hoffa 
is the law and whoever challenges him had 
better look out. He will devise methods to 
avert the law and no employers of labor will 
dare to oppose him. 

The real danger is not Hoffa, who is a 
small guy with a big head. The danger is 
that the Congress of the United States bows 
to such creatures. More and more, the 
American people are not electing the most 
able and competent persons in their States 
to either House of Congress. They are elect- 
ing men who talk big but who are tightly 
controlled by those who contribute to their 
campaign funds. Less often does one see 
a noble figure in either the House of Repre- 
sentatives or the Senate. Competent men 
are unwilling to run for office; more and 
more men run for congressional representa- 
tion for the income it brings. 

When Hoffa shows his contempt for Con- 
gress, he does it as a master for those who 
serve._him, and he has neither the back- 
ground nor training tO be moved by any 
cause nobler than his will. He may mature 
into a leader of higher moral caliber than 
the parochialism of his own union, but that 
will take more time than this country can 
afford. 

The McClellan committee has served the 
country well to expose Hoffa to the Ameri- 
can people. He is‘contemptous of that com- 


“mittee, but this country has seen punks rise 


to be big shots before and has found ways 
to limit their exercise of power. Dave Beck, 
who was Hoffa’s superior in the Teamsters 
Union, has discovered that no matter how 
handicapped and delayed, the law somehow 
does catch up with those who regard them- 
selves as above the law whether the? be 
racketeers, gangsters, industrialists, or labor 
leaders.- In the end, even those in Hoffa's 
union will support the law. 
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Eugene V. Alessandroni 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in the City 
of Brotherly Love, Philadelphia, Pa., 
there is a good and honorable American, 
Eugene V. Alessandroni, president judge 
of the courts of common pleas. 

Judge Alessandroni, besides being an 
outstanding jurist, has been for many 
years the grand venerable of the Order 
of Sons of Italy in America. 

During all of his years in public and 
in private life the judge has been known 
as @ nonprejudicial, openminded, and 
sympathetic person. 

No citizen has a better record of public 
service. He is famous for his unflinch- 
ing Americanism and all it stands for. 

[From the Times, May 16, 1959] 
CHANCELLOR ALESSANDRONI WINS OUTSTAND- 
ING PRIZE 

Walter E. Alessandroni, chancellor of the 
Philadelphia Bar Association, today was 
named Philadelphia's outstanding Italian- 
American of the year. 

He was selected as winner of the first an- 
nual award of the Geater Delaware Valley 
Lodge of Order Sons of Italy in America. 
Presentation will be made June 7 at Palum- 
bo’s by Venerable Arnold Orsatti at a banquet 
scheduled to begin at 8 p.m. 

Alessandroni comes from a family of law- 
yers. His father, Joseph, Sr., and brother, 
Joseph, Jr., are members of the bar. His 
uncle is Judge Eugene V. Alessandroni, 
grand venerable of the Order Sons of Italy 
in America. Another uncle, John Alessan- 
droni is a lawyer. 

He is a graduate of Villanova University 
and the University of Pennsylvania Law 
School. He is executive director of the Phila- 
delphia Housing Authority. Formerly, he 
was secretary to two Philadelphia mayors, 
Robert Lamberton and Bernard Samuel. 

He is married and has two children. He 
lives in the Overbrook section of Phila- 
delphia. 


It is therefore refreshing to see a man 
of such caliber take the time to put his 
finger on actions that are tainted with 
the bad faith of bigotry and prejudice. 

I submit for the Recorp, pertinent re- 
marks by the Honorable Judge Eugene 
V. Alessandroni in Philadelphia on May 
16, 1959: 

[From the Times, May 16, 1959] 
“RESENT TV Sturs” Says ALESSANDRONI 
President Judge Eugene V. Alessandroni, 

grand venerable of order Sons of Italy in 
America, today took exception to TV’s inter- 
pretation of gangsterism in the United 
States. 

“The television industry has slurred entire 
groups of Americans,” said the Philadelphia 
jurist, “and we of the Sons of Italy deeply 
resent it. 

“Of recent months, television actors have 
been given accents that identify them as 
being of this or that nationality, although 
persons being long-time Americans. 

“This happened in the case of Al Capone 
in the recent production, ‘The Untouch- 
ables.’ The character who played Capone 
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spoke with what was supposed to be an 
Italian accent, although the original grew up 
in Brooklyn. 

“Of course, this is only a small part of my 
objection. I object strenuously to the im- 
pression given in this story that the under- 
world of that day was composed exclusively 
of Italian-Americans. Whether this was in- 
tended or not, this is the way the television 
public saw it. 

“In the noise of all the terrible killings, I 
may have missed it, if it was shown at all, 
but did this television play establish that 
Al Capone could never have existed without 
crooked politicians and crooked policemen? 

“I remember when Al Capone came to 
Philadelphia back in those days. He was 
promptly arrested, held for court, tried and 
sent to prison. He served his term and 
wasted no time getting out of Philadelphia. 

“If there had been honest men in the 
honest jobs in Chicago, there never would 
have been an Al Capone.” 

Judge Alessandroni told the Sons of Italy 
membership that “plays like this are put on 
television to make money. 

“If we let them know they will make no 
money from us, that we will not buy their 
products unless we receive fair treatment 
from them, I believe the television shows of 
the future will be honestly written and 
honestly presented.” 





Now Russia Takes Over Olympics From 
Brundage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1959 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I regard 
this article from Dan Parker’s column 
in the New York Daily Mirror as worth- 
while reading: 

Now Russia TAKES OVER OLYMPICS FROM 

BRUNDAGE 


(By Dan Parker) 


If the Soviet Union has captured the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee and made it 
another medium for its propaganda as the 
expulsion of Nationalist China from member- 
ship at the behest of the Russians strongly 
indicates, it is time for the amateur sports 
groups of all free world nations to consider 
pulling a Gromyko on the Bear that acts like 
a Boor. 

Since it has been proved time and again 
that we can’t get along with them, let’s show 
them we can get along without them, in 
sports, at least. ““Them,”’ of course, refers to 
the Soviet ruling class, not the Russian peo- 
ple who, in the field of sport, bear no resem- 
blance, except outwardly, to the arrogant, 
ruthless gang that has kept the world un- 
happily on edge for so long with its bomb- 
brandishing tactics. 

Sports has no more room for politics than 
for dishonesty. But, in whatever field the 
Soviet Union is performing, the propaganda 
motif is paramount. The expulsion of 
Nationalist China is typical of what to ex- 
pect from the Reds if we continue to go 
along with them, weakly catering to their 
demands in the sophomorish belief that, 
somehow or other, meeting them on the field 
of sports, will bring about a friendly under- 
standing and a peaceful world. Avery 
Brundage, our representative on the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee and its chairman, 
should live so long. 

Avery's characteristic attempts to brush off 
the Russians’ coup as something the rest of 
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us, including the State Department, aren’t 
capable of understanding, is itself beyond 
comprehension by many American sports 
followers, like most of his statements on the 
subject of Russian amateurism. There is 
such a thing as being blinded by idealism. 
Purity not leavened with commonsense can 
become stupidity when one is dealing with 
sharpies. Brundage’s Americanism can’t be 
challenged but his naive belief that sports- 
manship motivates Russia’s representatives 
on his International Committee and that 
their subsidized athletes are amateurs makes 
us look silly in the eyes of the world. If 
we've grown so weak that the Russians can 
dominate us in the’sports councils to which 
we invited them, let’s get out before they 
kick us out ignominiously, too. They can 
have their Olympics and we can have ours 
and good riddance to them. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 106 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp an article appearing 
in the Palmyra (N.Y.) Courier of April 
16, 1959, entitled “‘Local Physicians Rec- 
ommend Modern Sewage Disposal’: 

LOCAL PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND MODERN 

SEwacGE DISPOSAL 


Three local physicians have expressed their 
opinions on the desirability of early con- 
struction of a modern sewage disposal sys- 
tem for Palmyra. 

Dr. William Braell stated: 

“I have been requested to express my views 
in regard to the proposed sanitary sewer sys- 
tem for Palmyra. Most people will agree, I 
think, that a safe, efficient and trouble-free 
system for disposing of our sewage waste is a 
crying need in our community now. As Pal- 
myra grows, this need will become more 
pressing and even more obvious than at 
present. To me the advantages so far out- 
weigh the objections that there seems little 
reason even to debate the subject. Both as 
a physician and as a private citizen I am 
wholeheartedly in favor of installing such a 
system. 

“Naturally, as a physician, I am more in- 
terested in the health advantages than the 
esthetic value of a sewer system. The credit 
for the declining death rate and the greater 
longevity in our country is due as much or 
more to the work of the sanitary engineers 
as to medical progress. The elimination of 
the appalling epidemics of typhoid, dysen- 
tery, and cholera is more a credit to those 
who built systems to provide sanitary drink- 
ing water and sewage disposal for the home 
than to medical progress in curing these 
diseases. It is far better, far easier and far 
safer to prevent disease than to cure disease 
once it strikes. 

“Have you ever asked yourself where our 
waste goes? True, it drains into a septic 
tank or cesspool and finally leaches into 
the soil, but this is not where it stays. 
Eventually this water, contaminated with 
the viruses and bacteria from thousands of 
toilets, finds its way into the brooks and 
creeks which form the natural drainage of 
the landscape. Some of this water even 
finds its way back into our own homes— 
or has your cellar never been flooded? 

“Our children play in these waterways. 
Yet here are fertile breeding grounds for 
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mosquitoes and sources of contamination 
for flies once the fish are killed by the 
poisonous wastes. It seems a pity to try 
to protect our little ones from polio, etc. 
with inoculations and then to leave cesspool 
drainage, contaminated ponds and the like 
where flies and insects can pick up diseases 
for transmission to other people. 

“All the above seems to me so obvious 
that it hardly bears repetition, and I think 
very few people would attempt to dispute 
these facts. The one objection which con- 
tinually recurs is that of cost. The initial 
cost of a sanitary sewer system will be at 
least partially offset by the increase in prop- 
erty value and by the permanent elimina- 
tion of installation of septic tanks and 
cesspools as well as of the recurrent ex- 
pense and nuisance of their repair, clean- 
ing and servicing. Consider, too, that re- 
gardless of what such a system costs to- 
day, it will cost even more next year and 
still more the year after that. In another 
10 years the cost of installation for the same 
system may well be double what it is to- 
day. I think that a sewage system for 
Palmyra is inevitable. If we do not install 
one voluntarily now, we may be compelled 
to do so later on when the market is even 
less favorable. 

“Unfortunately, today, as in the past, we 
can’t get something for nothing. I believe 
we must consider the cost of a sewer system 
in the same fashion as we consider expenses 
for food, clothing, and shelter, and the funds 
to maintain our schools, police and fire de- 
partments. These are expenses for necessi- 
ties, not for luxuries. Other communities 
smaller and poofer than our own have built 
theirs. Why cant’ we?” 

The following article prepared by Dr. 
George M. Avery, expresses several good rea- 
sons for positive action by Palmyra in ob- 
taining adequate sewage disposal: 


“PALMYRA’S GREATEST DEFICIT 


“The term ‘excreta’ is collective and is 
applied to both human feces and urine. 
These discharges have a direct relationship 
to health for the following reasons: 

“(a) Several different types of infective 
agents leave the body by this means, from 
which they may be carried to other persons 
by the agencies of contact, contamination of 
water supplies with excreta, and by the con- 
tamination of house flies with excreta. 

“(b) In addition, lack of care in the col- 
lection and removal of these discharges will 
give rise to collections of decomposing or- 
ganic matter about habitations, which are 
exceedingly offensive to the senses. In other 
words, it then constitutes a nuisance. 

“The necessity for these methods has 
arisen from the extreme congestion of ur- 
ban’s population which characterizes the 
present era. Urban sewer systems were orig- 
inally devised for the removal of storm 
watef and ground water, not for the re- 
moval of excreta. Thus not until 1815 was 
fecal matter permitted in the sewers of 
London, in 1833 in Boston, and in 1880 in 
Paris. Water closets as we know them date 
from the report of the English Health of 
Town’s Commission in 1844 and were not 
connected with sewers until 1847. 

“While difficult to prove, the odor per- 
vading the atmosphere of a warm summer’s 
night in Palmyra, is highly suggestive of 
the inadequacy, of waste disposal in this 
community.” 

Dr. James D. Bramer expressed his views 
on the advantages of a modern disposal sys- 
tem as follows: 

“As health officer of the village of Pal- 
myra, I wish to comment on the excellent 
informative article which Edward Dickinson 
so conscientiously presented to us in last 
week's edition of this paper. It is certainly 
@ revelation that the opportunity to cor- 
rect our present unhygienic, unsanitary 
makeshift sewage system is now at hand. I 
hope everyone will foresee the advantages 
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that a modern, up-to-date sewage system 
will offer Palmyra. Until the installation of 
the system is a reality, we cannot truly call 
our village of Palmyra progressive, and if 
not done now this village will revert back- 
ward another 20 years.” 
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Address by Hon. Frank Coffin at Bates 
College Commencement Exercises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


: OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, in 1940 
one of the summa cum laude graduates 
of Bates College was FRANK COFFIN. 
Last Sunday, the same FrANK M. CoFFIN, 
our good friend and colleague who so 
ably represents the second district of 
Maine, returned to his alma mater and 
delivered the address at the commence- 
ment exercises. 

In this speech, Mr. Corrin took a long 
look at the era ahead for the class of 
1959, and presented not only to those 
graduates but to all of us a challenge to 
meet the needs of citizenship in the next 
decades and a reminder that progress 
does not just happen because of some 
predetermined law of nature, it is the 
hard work of individuals. 

I commend the following thoughtful 
remarks to my colleagues: 

: LOOKING FORWARD 

(An essay dedicated to the class of 1959) 

In 1887 Edward Bellamy wrote a minor 
classic “Looking Backward.” In the form of 
a@ novel describing life in the year 2000, it 
was at heart a work of social criticism aimed 
at looking backward to the injustices and 
waste of the 19th century industrial revolu- 
tion. 

For Bellamy, looking forward to the year 
2000 was an ingenious way both of describ- 
ing how he thought society ought to be or- 
ganized and of criticizing the times in which 
he lived. 

For you to be looking forward to the year 


‘2000 is not an exercise in philosophy, in 


literature, or in social criticism. It is a 
mandate of common sense. At that magic 
bimillenial year your class will have reached 
the average age of 60.. You will be at the 
peak of your powers, responsibilities, and in- 
fluence. For 40 years you will have had 
more and more to say about what kind of 
families, communities, States, Nation, and 
world would exist in 2000 A.D. 

That historic New Year’s Eve could be an 
occasion for justified rejoicing over progress 
in the arts of peace; it could be an occasion 
for melancholy regrets over. missed oppor- 
tunities; and it could merely signal another 
orbit of the sun by the earth, noticed but 
little by the vestigial remains of life on a 
blighted planet. 

Those of us destined to live and serve in 
these mid-century decades envy you. All I 
can do is to wish hopefully that, as an ih- 
terested .octogenarian, I can share in your 
rejoicing. I would like to think that 
shortly after midnight on January 1, 2000, 
I could turn off my TV by remote control, 
sip a dram of vihtage 1959 champagne, say 
a heartfelt “well done,” and get back to my 
desk to write my final speech for the June 
primary election. ‘ 
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THE MYTH OF AUTOMATIC PROGRESS 


Although I would have you look forward 
over the next four decades, I do not pro- 
pose to waste your time in speculating what 
life will be like. Edward Bellamy showed 
that prophetic intuition is not a reliable in- 
dicator. His world of 2,000 had long been 


-run on a giant credit card cooperative basis, 


where money was known, where all citizens 
served in the industrial army according to 
their. skills, where communities were served 
by one giant supermarket and one com- 
munal dining house. Indeed, Bellamy’s vi- 
sion was something akin to that of Lewis- 
ton merchant Bradford Peck, set forth in his 
book entitled “The World a Department 
Store.” These were really not so much 
utopian as myopian. Variety is still the 
spice of life. 

If the intuition of reflective man is no 
sure guide to the future, what about the 
tools of economic analysis and statistical 
projections? Cannot they outline the face 
of the future, particularly the future of the 
next 40 years? An object lesson in the 
fallibility of prophecy is a heavy tome, 
“America’s Needs and Resources,”’ published 
in 1947 by the 20th Century Fund. Its goals 
were modest: Merely to predict our growth 
in resources and S as far as 1960, a 13- 
year period. Equipped with trained econo- 


‘mists, statisticians, census figures, trends, 


and charts, it predicted that by 1960 our 
population would reach 155 million and our 
gross national product would be $202 billion. 
Actually, our population is already 175 
million and will be 180 million by 1960, 
while our gross national product will soon 
pass the $500 billion mark. 

When we ask why it is that our shafts fall 
so wide of the mark, our answer is found 
in the very last, humble sentence of this 
great statistical volume. As the authors 
lay down their charts, adding machines, and 
slide rules, they say, “In the last analysis, 
it is people who make progress.” 

In short, there is nothing automatic about 
progress. It is people who are responsible 
for progress. What this Nation will become 
in the next 40 years is not in the books. A 
small part of it is in this place, now. It 
is in you and your contemporaries through- 
out the land. 

Perhaps the most dangerous myth that 
faces us is this myth of automatic progress, 
the comfortable conviction that destiny is 
on our side, that a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people can- 
not perish from this earth. 

There are three reasons why this myth 
might be acceptable to your college genera- 
tion. The first is simply that our history has 
been one of almost continued success. True, 
the Athenian democracy went into an eclipse 
after about the same length of time as we 
have been a Nation, but that example seems 
so remote and unreal. The second is that 
your generation has not known the Great 
Depression or the Second World War, when 
automatic progress,and victory were by no 
means taken for granted. Finally, you are 
entering the adult stage at a period when 
the American people have*been yielding to 
their sense of weariness of conflict, crisis, 
discipline, and sacrifice. You have come of 
age in a period characterized by an almost 
frenetic pursuit of happiness. This has hap- 
pened to us with almost cylical regularity. 

As we entered this century, we had two 
decades of ferment, the years of Teddy Roose- 
velé and Woodrow Wilson; these were suc- 
ceeded by a decade of repose after World War 
I; then came two decades of convulsive action 
to combat depression, to fight a great war 
and & small one; finally, a decade of release 
from the coiled spring of public crisis, a 
decade of concentration on one’s job, and 
home, and family. For you the decade was 
one of immersion in your high school and 
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college experiences. You cannot be justly 
blamed for thinking that domestic repose 
and tranquillity is the permanent posture of 
our national life. 

: THE EDGE OF AN ERA 

The greatest danger facing you is to as- 
sume that our country will grow, act, and 
be as it should, without effort on our part 
beyond tending to our own affairs. The 
greatest opportunity facing you is to sense 
that you are on the edge of a new era, an 
era that may not see the swing of a pendulum 
between action and repose, an era of con- 
tinuous challenge to citizenship. 

It will be an era which will demand citi- 
zenship in depth from all our citizens, and 
particularty those who have had the benefits 
of exposure to a college education. By “citi- 
zenship in depth” I mean that concern for 
the public weal.must no longer be an outer 
garment which one puts on for PTA meetings, 
political elections, United Fund campaigns, 
but that it must enter even into the fabric 
of private life, the choice and content of one’s 
career, one’s values and goals. 


THE NATION’S NEED FOR A NEW CITIZENSHIP 


What we need most of all in these next 
40 years is a new dedication to citizenship 
based on a realistic recognition of the ma- 
terial, intellectual, and spiritual needs of 
this Nation. 

If once we recognize these basic needs, 
what is required of us will be more clear. 

We should recognize that by the year 2000, 
we in the United States shall be perhaps 
300 million in a world of 6 billion. 

We should recognize that by the year 2000 
we shall be ever more dependent on other 
nations, many of them governed by dark or 
yellow skinned peoples, for critical natural 
resources. 

We should recognize that the year 2000 
will see many other nations competing with 
us in the markets of the world for capital 
and consumers’ goods. Our ability to com- 
pete and prosper will depend.on the percep- 
tive forecasting of markets, increasing our 
productivity, and engaging in commercial 
enterprise with the utmost vigor and re- 
sourcefulness. We shall never again have 
the world’s markets to ourselves as we did 
after World War II. The ages of political, 
economic, and psychological colonialism 
will be relics of the past. 

We should recognize that we cannot, in 
such a world, afford a schoolroom shortage, a 
lack of effective teachers, and a waste of 
trained and educated manpower, because of 
our unwillingness to provide education cali- 
brated to the character and ability of our 
young people. 

We should recognize that we cannot afford 
to waste or jeopardize any natural resource, 
whether it be timber, soil, water, food, or 
space for outdoor recreation. 

We should recognize that we cannot afford, 
either at home or abroad, to allow people 
needlessly to be sick, diseased, or to die 
prematurely. 

We should recognize, finally, that we can- 
not afford to have less than our best men 
and women in public office nor less than 
our best efforts put into deciding who shall 
serve us and to what ends. 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF CITIZENSHIP IN DEPTH 


Perhaps it is unrealistic to think that 
the new citizen can gear his life to the 
demands which will be made on this Na- 
tion in the years to come. 

I do not think so. I think that the Batis- 
factions of citizenship in depth far out- 
weigh the sacrifices. 

Before stating what these are, let me 
hark back to the kernel of truth which Ed- 
ward Bellamy saw in his book 72 years ago. 
He pointed out that our Nation, in moments 
of crisis, when it was a qQuest.on of dying 
for it, depended on other motives than 
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higher wages and the accumulation of 
wealth. It depended on honor, and the 
hope of men’s gratitude, patriotism, and the 
inspiration of duty. And it was never let 
down. Is this, then, a unrealistic hope, 
that men and women will respond to their 
highest motives through decades of crisis 
when peace, progress, and justice lie in the 
balance? 

If it is an unrealistic hope, then such 
colleges as Bates have existed in vain and 
the liberal arts values are structures of 
straw. Being of a third generation Bates 
family, you will forgive me for assuming 
that this is not so. 

The new citizen will be characterized, 
not by a definition, but by a commitment. 
At some point he or she will say this: 


“These are times of greatness. The largest’ 


of issues are being decided. I want to play 
my part.” In revolutionary times this is 
the spirit that made a man drop his hoe 
and grab his musket off the mantle. In 
complex times such as ours it is difficult 
to distinguish the hoe from the musket. 
Each one of you must make that decision 
himself. The important thing is that the 
decision be made. 

The decision is made when a young man 
or a young woman sees his or her career 
against the background of the life and 
needs of the times. A trade, a business, or 
a profession becomes then not merely a 
means of making a living, but the best way 
in which one can serve the vast and com- 
plex society of man. 

This kind of decision can be dismissed 
as hopelessly idealistic—except that it has 
been made by countless citizens in depth 
within my personal acquaintance. 

There are doctors in Maine who practice 
profitably and well, who also devote many 
hours a week to bringing better medical 
care to our rural communities, to pioneer- 
ing in problems faced by the aged, to the 
kind of work that cannot be measured in 
currency or time. 

There is the talented lawyer devoting his 
energies to this Nation’s intelligence efforts 
at far less compensation than he could earn 
in private practice. There is the able lawyer 
in private practice who devotes half of his 
time to the defense of liberties and rights, 
where the possibility of injustice exists, to 
the individual, or in legislation aimed at 
chipping away the Bill of Rights, the consti- 
tutional powers of the Supreme Court, or 
the Federal system itself. 

A young scientists, content by nature and 
training with a job challenging his own 
skills and judgment, gropes to better the 
organization of this Nation’s scientific effort 
and step uncomfortably into the political 
arena—at some personal risk—to prove his 
point. 

There are businessmen who have made a 
citizenship commitment at home or over- 
seas, venturing capital, ideas, and orders to 


test new human relationships and ‘new . 


markets so that private enterprise may take 
root in alien soil. 

The teacher, the administrator, the agri- 
cultural expert, the public health officer, had 
to make a commitment to citizenship on the 
grand design before he took his family to 
some uncomfortable far-off post. 

The Madison Avenue man, whom we are 
apt to look upon as one whose profits are 
measured in the quick turnover of ideas, 
made a commitment when he took the time 
to create word and picture images which 
would sympathetically portray American life 
to other peoples. 

There are politicians I know who do not 
content themselves with safe positions on 
controversial questions. They have taken 
most seriously the function of the educator, 
appealing not to the lower common denomi- 
nator among us, but raising our sights to a 
better understanding of national and inter- 
national needs. 
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THE SATISFACTION OF THE NEW CITIZENSHIP 


If commitments of this nature were made 
by an increasing number of the class of 1959 
and succeeding classes, the pace of the 
United States would: be significantly 
changed. The face of history itself would 
be altered. 

The making of such commitments would 
imply that security and wealth had become 
less than your primary goals in life. With 
minimum security becoming more routine 
and wealth more rarely achieved, neither 
status will be the hallmark of success it 
once was. It would become quite irrelevant 
whether you had the latest model of car 
each year, a swimming pool, your dream- 
house, or a country-club membership. You 
might not be able to retire as early as 
others, but the last thing you would want 
to do would be to retire. Our most impor- 
tant measuring device would no longer be 
the comfort index. . 

Your satisfactions would be those of serv- 
ice, creativeness, and craftsmanship. Your 
service would be not only to your fellow 
citizens but to all members of the world 
family, not only to those living in this cen- 
tury but those who will follow. When I 
talk about the satisfactions of service, I am 
not talking about feelings or expressions of 
gratitude by others. The currency of grati- 
tude is fluctuating and uncertain. The sat- 
isfaction lies rather in the feeling that one’s 
life is spent in a large cause, larger perhaps 
than self, family, nation, and generation. 

The satisfaction of creativeness comes 
when-~one puts together bits and pieces of 
the past within the framework of his own 
intuition and experience and comes up-with 
something new, a new way of making, a new 
way of doing, a new way of using or making 
available to those in need, a new way of 
saying what needs to be said. 

Even when flashes of creative inspiration 
are denied us, we all have the constant op- 
portunity to be men. The craftsman 
has a sensitivity about his objective, the 
materials at hand, and how to use them most 
skillfully to gain the objective. To be a 
craftsman is to approach one’s job and one’s 
life with the consistent attitude of doing 
one’s best. 

The credo of craftsmen has nowhere been 
better expressed than by the contemporary 
dean ot judicial: craftsmen, Judge Learned 
Hand: “Whether it be in building a house, 
or in planning a dinner, or in drawing a will, 
or in establishing a business, or in excavat- 
ing an ancient city, or in rearing a family, 
or in writing a play, or in observing an epi- 
demic, or in splitting an atom, or in learning 
the nature of space, or even in divining the 
structure of this giddy universe, in all chosen 
jobs the craftsman must be at work, and 
the craftsman gets his hire as he goes.” 

These, then, are the rewards of citizenship 
in depth: Service, creativeness, and crafts- 
manship. 

Is IT ASKING TOO MUCH? 


It is one thing to chart the outlines of a 
more deeply rooted commitment for citi- 
zgenship. It is quite another thing to predict 
that such a new citizenship on a large scale 
is probable or even possible. 

One thing, however, we can predict. We 
can look forward to continued prosperity and 
progress in a world where free nations are 
in the ascendancy only if the public well 
being is foremost in the minds of citizens. 
Not foremost because of requirements im- 
posed from without, but foremost because 
of concern generated from within. 

A new era of citizenship, new levels of 
civic responsibility, new ve‘ues and goals of 
living—these are much to ask. 

But, after all, a millenium comes only 
every 1,000 years. How few there are chosén 
to usher one of them in. May I be the first 
to wish you a happy new millennium, 


June 8 


The American Veterans Committee Plat- 
form on International Affairs, 1959 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee held its 1959 
convention May 15-17, at Sackett Lake, 
Monticello, N.Ys I wish to congratulate 
Mr. Mickey Levine, of New York, upon 
his election as national chairman of 
AVC. 

In keeping with its objectives of 
achieving a more democratic and pros- 
perous America and a more Stable world, 
the American Veterans Committee for- 
mulated and adopted forward-looking 
platforms in the fields of international 
affairs, national affairs, and veterans’ 
and Armed Forces affairs. 

As a member of the national advisory 
council of AVC, it is my pleasure and 
privilege to submit for the Recorp the 
international affairs platform of, the 
American Veterans Committee adopted 
at the 1959 convention: 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS PLATFORM OF THE 
AMERICAN VETERANS’ COMMITTEE, ADOPTED 
IN CONVENTION MAY 15-17, 1959 


I 


1. The American Veterans’ Committee has 
as its central concern a more stable world. 
But a stable world is not an unchanging 
world. The first requirement for American 
diplomacy is that it identify itself sympa- 
thetically with those changes that can lead 
to greater freedom from want and from fear. 

2. We believe that our Nation's security 
requires continuous collaboration between 
the United States and other countries for 
the preservation of peace, the improvement 
of living standards, and the enjoyment of 
personal liberties. At the same time, just 
as the welfare of the American veteran de- 
pends upon the health of the whole Ameri- 
can community, so does the welfare of the 
American community depend upon the 
strength and solidarity of all nations that 
are or aspire to be free. 

Moreover, the standing of the United 
States abroad will in great measure be de- 
termined by what we do within our coun- 
try. Specifically, the military capacity to 
resist aggression, whether nuclear or con- 
ventional, wherever and in whatever form 
aggression may occur, is the indispensable 
foundation of a successful foreign policy. 

Such a foreign policy also demands that 
we produce and develop those goods, serv- 
ices, and new ideas which will satisfy essen- 
tial domestic needs and the greater needs 
of less-privileged peoples. The present rate 
of US. economic growth is inadequate to 
meet these needs. 

And, finally, no foreign policy will be per- 
suasive for the other peoples of the world 
if Americans continue to permit racial and 
religious discrimination in political, eco- 
nomic, and social activities in our own 
country. 

3. For some years past the foreign policy 
of the United States has been limited to 
“holding the line” against aggression. From 
the adoption of the United Nations Charter 
to the end of the Korean conflict the United 
States led the world in combating the eco- 
nomic conditions that lead to war. More 
recently U.S. foréign policy has been very 
largely one of reaction to Communist initia- 
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tives rather than affirmative action of our 
own. The result has been that during pe- 
riods of relative calm we have done little 
or nothing to solve basic problems and 
have been forced to face them at times of 
crisis when solutions were difficult, if not 
impossible. 

4. Too often our foreign policy has not 
been sufficiently attuned to world realities 
and our Government has been unwilling or 
unable to anticipate things to come: “Too 
often Americans have been preoccupied with 
the menace of communism to the exclusion 
of all else, and our leaders have shown 
neither the imagination nor the daring to 
risk new approaches to peaceful settlements. 
The assumption of our foreign policy has 
been that if the status quo vis-a-vis the 
Communist world can only be preserved 
long enough, the Communist world will col- 
lapse under the weight of its own injustices 
and inconsistencies. The history of recent 
years demonstrates the futility and danger 
of that assumption. 

1m 


5. The continued presence of unemploy- 
ment and the misunderstanding of the eco- 
nomic necessity for high taxes, the weaken- 
ing of our competitive advantage in world 
markets, the failure of the Government to 
move on domestic social and economic re- 
forms, the preeminence of nuclear arma- 
ments in thinking about national security 
and the unreasoning acceptance of fallacious 
notions of racial supremacy, may give rise 
to a new withdrawal from world responsi- 
bility by the United States. But the isola- 
tionism to which they may give rise can 
only harm the United States. For isolation- 
ism has become an impossible doctrine in 
every sense—economically, politically, and 
technologically. 

6. Yet, how ever interdependent the world 
has become through technology, it remains 
sharply divided in a variety of other ways. 
On one level, it is split among the Com- 
munists, the anti-Communists, and those 
who are neither. We are obliged to recog+ 
nize the differing demands that each of 
these worlds makes upon US. foreign policy 
and to recognize at the same time the di- 
vergent interests within each world. 

7. There is first of all the Communist 
challenge. It requires that the military de- 
fenses of the non-Communist world be made 
progressively stronger and more flexible. 
We hope, however, that the leaders of all 
nations are aware that in this nuclear mis- 
sile age the avoidance of war between major 
powers has become an essential. The con- 
trolled reduction of all armaments and the 
abolition of atomic weapons must continue 
to be a central objective of U.S. policy—a 
disarmament which is reliably policed and 
enforced. Meanwhile, we cannot in safety 
discount the influence of Sino-Soviet mili- 
tary power and the threat of blackmail im- 
plicit in that power. 

8. At the same «time, greater emphasis 
should be given by the United States to dip- 
lomatic initiatives, which demonstrates our 
Nation’s unflagging interest in achieving a 
more peaceful, free, and prosperous world. 
Our governments should, for example, press 
forward with a program.through which all 
peoples may benefit from the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. We helieve, further, that 
the Sino-Soviet challenge at this point is a 
challenge to the Western World’s capacity 
to associate itself constructively with the 
struggle of nations, in Africa, Asia, Latin 
America, and the Middle East to raise their 
living standards and to achieve a democratic 
society. 

9. We welcome the interchange of persons 
between the United States and Communist 
states and hope that the present exchange 
program will be considerably broadened. We 
also recognize that high-level discussions be- 
tween leaders of the western great powers 
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and those of the Soviet Union may be of 
value in clarifying their respective positions 
and diminishing international tensions over 
areas which are their special concern. But 
we point out that they do not have either 
the right or power to determine by them- 
selves how the rest of the world shall be man- 
aged. It is essential that our Government 


form its foreign policies in concert with all” 


our friends so that at all times there shall 
be the widest possible consensus on how best 
to deal with threats to peace and freedom. 
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10. This brings us to America’s relations 
with its allies. We believe our Government 
should think and act on the realistic basis 
of cooperation between consenting partners. 
This requires a sharing of decision-making 
between the United States and friendly gov- 
ernments on problems which directly affect 
their interests. And this applies not only to 
Western Europe but to Latin America and 
elsewhere. If division and discord among 
non-Communist nations is a prime Sino- 
Soviet objective, and we believe it is, the 
closing of ranks and the building of confi- 
dence among non-Communist nations should 
be a prime objective of US. policy. The 
American Veterans Committee supports 
measures which promote the unity of the 
non-Communist world through political con- 
sultation, the lowering of trade barriers and 
in certain instances the pooling of ideas and 
resources for mutual benefits and the active 
fostering of the European Common Market, 
the free trade area, and the budding Latin 
American Common Market. 

11. Then there are our country’s relations 
with those nations described as neutralist 
or uncommitted. We believe that the United 
States has much to learn from as well as 
give to the peoples of Asia, the Middle East, 
Latin America and Africa, and that under- 
developed areas can be helped to progress 
along their own lines of development. A 
diplomacy which succeeds with these many 
races and histories must be sensitive to local 
traditions, aspirations and material needs. 
Foreign economic assistance, technical coop- 


eration and long-term loans repayable at low 


interest rates all on a scale far beyond that 
presently in effect—are required from the 
United States in order to remove dangerous 
inequalities of opportunity, as well as to 
counter enterprising Sino-Soviet trade opera- 
tions in these areas. Wherever feasible U.S. 
economic assistance should be channelled 
through the United Nations. 

12. Nor should we expect in exchange for 
such assistance that less developed nations 
will approve of U.S. foreign policies or that 
they will spurn whatever assistance may be 
offered them by the Communist world. Our 
government cannot command cooperation; 
it can only encourage it by respectful, gen- 
erous and continuing interest in the rapid 
development of those countries. That de- 
velopment should have high priority in our 
national thinking. For we know that if 
present trends continue, despite assistance 
presently being given, the gap between the 
industrialized nations of the West and the 
under developed regions will become wider, 
not narrower. And the Communist world, 
pointing to the rapid technological advances 
of the Soviet Union and Communist China 
as examples, will do all it can to convince 
the underdeveloped nations that progress 
demands the kind of collective organization 
championed by communism. The alterna- 
tive path to progress, one consistent with 
free association and humane values, must 
be made to work. 

13. The American Veterans Committee 
supports the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes and a strengthened United 
Nations. But the peace for which we work, 
like the disarmament we seek, will not come 
from capitulation to aggressive threats; it 
will come from courageous, intensive effort 
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to harmonize the positive purposes of the 
United States with the needs of the world 
at large. 

14, Finally, the prime task of nations in 
this second half of the Twentieth Century 
is to find a method of banning war. Both 
the United States and the U.S.S.R., regard- 
less of which may have the preponderance of 
power, are now capable of destroying each 
other as well as scarring all humanity on this 
planet for all time tocome. All nations must 
find the means somehow of surmounting the 
barriers of ideology, mistrust and past errors 
on both sides so that the prophecy will be 
realized: Neither shall man know war any 
more.” 





An Anniversary Tribute to Hon. Robert 
F. Wagner, Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. .Mr. Speaker, many 
of our colleagues in both the House and 
the Senate may recall that today would 
have been the birthday of one of New 
York’s most beloved Senators, the late 
Robert F. Wagner. Senator Wagner was 
the father of New Yorks’ most respected 
present mayor, the Honorable Robert F. 
Wagner, Jr., who has just réason to be 
proud of his father. Were the late ‘Sen- 
ator alive today, I am certain he would 
be just as proud of his son who appears 
to be following the excellent example 
set for him. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include an editorial which will 
appear today in the East Side News, a 
local publication circulated throughout 
the 19th Congressional District of New 
York: 


AN ANNIVERSARY TRIBUTE TO HON. ROBERT F. 
WaGNER, Srk., MEMBER OF U.S. SENATE, 1877 
To 1953 « 


(By Abraham Schlacht) 


The Nation pauses on Monday to honor 
the memory of the birth of a great Ameri- 
can, the late U.S. Senator Robert F. Wagner. 
It does so, because of his many contribu- 
tions to the Nation’s growth and because his 
life affords a constant inspiration to the 
people of our land. 

Born of God-fearing parents, this intrepid 
son of New York, a German immigrant and 
*product of the East Side, through his sheer 
will and strength of intellect coupled with 
his high concept of honor and humility, has 
written his name and fame across the fleshy 
tablets of our hearts. 

His life with all its varying vicissitudes is 
a reminder that only in America a humble 
beginning is no deterrent to one’s success. 
Indeed, many of our great men and women 
spent their youth under such circumstances. 

His life is a great unfolding of the growth 
of a man achieved through self-discipline 
and self-teaching. His was a personality 
that comes all too rarely in the life or our 
times. His was one devoid of brusqueness, 
affectation or arrogance, but who possessed 
such qualities as graciousness, kindness, and 
sympathetic understanding of other people’s 
problems. 

In all the things he did, the sacrifices he 
made, in his devotion to every trust to him 
by our State, we find the exalted example 
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to which all public servants may go for in- 
struction and guidance. 

Let us turn back the pages of history 
and behold the record of this American 
whom we pause to remember. We see a 
man who came to our shores, an immigrant 
lad who worked his way in the face of many 
obstacles, financial and otherwise, through 
City College and the‘New York Law School. 
We see him rise step by step from assembly- 
man, State senator, Supreme Court Justice, 
member of “the Appellate Division to US. 
Senator, the highest elective honor which 
our people can bestow upon a foreign-born 
citizen. 

To his everlasting credit he initiated the 
National Emergency Relief Act and the Un- 
employment Relief Act which later became 
the basis for the Social Security Act, as well 
as the railroad pension law and the National 
Labor Relations Act. He introduced and de- 
veloped the widows pension law and the 
minimum’ wage and hour bili for women 
and children. He was hailed as labor’s 
great emancipator, and was decorated by 
Pope Leo XIII for his humane services to 
the oppressed and underprivileged. 

Senator Wagner loved America, its in- 
stitutions, its ideals and traditions. 

And loving her, he served her unselfishly. 
To America, he owed all. To America, he 
gave all. 

He took his successes in stride and with 
modesty. He took his failures and disap- 
pointments serenely, and philosophically. 
He looked upon life as an arena in which 
to enhance our American way of life. 

He met every major issue fearlessly 
throughout his long and turbulent public 
career. And when he felt that he had won 
his many legislative battles and skirmishes, 
he retired, and then returned his warrior’s 
helmet and shield without blemish. 

Yes, his place in history is secure. His 
legislative achievements, his fidelity to our 
Nation’s best interests, his simplicity and 
gentleness of character will ever be en- 
shrined in our hearts as a great American 
and a great statesman, 





A Switch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked consent to insert in the REcorp a 
telegram I have today received from the 
president and secretary of the South Da- 
kota Stockgrowers Association, which 
met in its annual meeting last week. 

The reason I have asked to insert this 
telegram in the Recorp is because it is a 
complete switch from the ordinary mes- 
sages coming to a Member of Congress. 
This telegram asks that the appropria- 
tion for one of the very important pro- 
grams to the stockgrowers of South Da- 
kota and the Nation be reduced. Until 
more groups and associations assume 
that attitude, the national debt limit, 
which the President was forced to ask 
Congress to increase again today, will 
climb steadily higher year by year, and 
as it goes up, the value of the American 
dollar will go down correspondingly. 

The telegram to which I refer reads as 
follows: 
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Be it resolved, That the South Dakota 
Stockgrowers Association request the con- 
ference committee of the Senate and the 
House on the agriculture. appropriation bill 
to reduce the funds made available for the 
brucellosis eradication program from the 
$1714 million requested by the Senate to not 
pxceed the $15 million as originally passed by 
the House. 

. Passed unanimously as a special order of 
business by the general assembly of the 


South Dakota Stockgrowers Association on - 


June 4, 1959, at Rapid City, S. Dak. 
SovurH Dakota STOCKGROWERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
Louts BEcKwITH, 
JacK McCuULLOH. 





Bitter Root To Be the Guinea Pig Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, it is 
unfortunate that programs which are 
set up for the good of the entire country 
can end up doing more harm than good. 
But this is what has sometimes happened 
in the programs to control the harmful 
pests of our Nation’s forests. 

The programs have removed the harm- 
ful pests but, at the same time, they have 
removed many desirable animals. In 
fact, sometimes they have destroyed more 
than they have saved. As an example 
of the excesses that occur, I would like 
to include an editorial from the Hamil- 
ton, Mont., newspaper, the Western 
News, entitled “Bitter Root To Be the 
Guinea Pig Again.” 

Bitter Roor To BE THE GUINEA PiG AGAIN 

Knowledge that the Forest Service is again 
about to tamper with the balance of nature 
and endanger another part of the Bitter 
Root fisheries cannot fail to cause conster- 
nation among Ravalli County people. 

In 1955 the Forest Service engaged in a 
spraying project which wrecked the greater 
portion of the upper East Fork for trout 
fishing. It had been one of the outstanding 
trout streams of this area. While fish are 
again beginning to reappear there in num- 
bers thé marvelous fishing of yesteryear is 
now but a memory. 

The Forest Service announcement that 
particular care will be exercised by the fiy- 
boys in spreading the poison from the clouds 
is good news, but whether such care, even if 
diligently practiced, will prove practical with 
good spraying practices is another matter. 

The Forest Service this year plans to spray 
poison from the clouds on other streams 
than the one it ruined in 1955. In another 
section of this newspaper the reader will 
find an article in which the areas to be 
sprayed are delineated. Some of them are 
also fine trout fishing streams. If they are 
poisoned so that the fish and aquatic life 
therein is also poisoned, considerable loss 
will be felt in this valley. 

The project is the dream of some entom- 
ologists of the Forest Service into whose 
hands has been dumped a quantity of Fed- 
eral coin which they must expend in spray- 
ing. There are some Montanans who enter- 
tain much doubt as to whether it is wise 
for their regions to be used as guinea pigs 
in the experimentation by these folks bent 
upon proving their nostrums. 
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The theory is that unless the heavens are 
loaded with poison which descends upon the 
earth beneath, that beetles will destroy great 
values in spruce and perhaps other timber. 
There still is to be, proved that the spruce 
will be saved by this wholesale aerial poison- 
ing. But while engaged in proving it these 
experimenters with life itself are going to 
slaughter fish, birds, bees, and unnumbered 
species of insects, some good and some bad. 

Even if the poison can in some way be 
dropped from the sky so that it will not hit 
streams and lakes there remains doubt of 
the efficacy of the spraying and also doubt 
as to whether it might not do more harm 
than good—even if the fish are not included 
in the calculation. 

It seems to me that it would have been 
far better to have taken a chance on Nature 
clearing up the trouble caused by the 
bettels, gamble upon the timber loss, than 
to risk our great recreational potential of 
the Bitter Root Valley. The money ex- 
pended, although considerable, is not going 
to do the Bitter Root much good. Most of 
it will go for purchases of gasoline and 
poison and services beyond the Bitter Root 
horizon. Those who clip the profits will 
have their task done and will have decamped 
before the summer is gone. Bitter Roots 
will remain at home to harvest the whirl- 
wind. 

Of even more concern to us ought to be 
the fact that we are treated as simple pawns 
in this spray-merchandising game. Outsid- 
ers determine the fate of our locality and 
we have not a word to say about it. Talk 
about home rule, grassroots control, State’s 
rights; we have none of it. We are simply 
going to take what the authorities deal out 
for us. There seems to be no recourse. 
Some bureaucrat decides what is correct and 
proper and laces the corset upon mankind 
and pulls the strings tight. It would seem 
that the decent thing to do after the 1955 
experience would have been to have a public 
hearing on so controversial a matter. I am 
not so sure the smart boys in the laboratory, 
reading their textbooks and trying out their 
poisons in their test vials, necessarily know 
best. 

Before the medicine is proved let the ex- 
periments be localized and their efficacy 
demonstrated beyond doubt. It would be 
better not to be the guinea pig. For my 
money I would prefer to spray the entomol- 
ogists and keep the fish. Meantime I hope 
that since we are going to get the does, 
without even being asked if we want it, that 
the fiyboys can hit their targets and will 
keep the poison out of the lakes and creeks 
as promised. If they don’t I’m not sure we 
should not locate and old rail and use it the 
next time any Forest entomologist comes 
into the Bitter Root. 





Resolution for Establishment of a Food 
Stamp Plan by City of Detroit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~~ OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am insert- 


ing into the Appendix of the Recorp a. 


resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Detroit on June 2, 
1959. ‘The subject of the resolution is a 
matter of great interest to me; in fact, I 
have introduced H.R. 5191 which pro- 






























































1959 


vides for the establishment of a food 
stamp plan for the distribution of sur- 
plus food commodities to the needy in 
the United States. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas the city of Detroit, since Jan- 
uary 1955, has been engaged in distributing 
surplus food commodities to needy citizens, 
including not only families receiving public 
assistance but other needy individuals; and 

Whereas in the month of April 1959 the 
city distributed 490 tons of surplus foods to 
46,530 families, representing 164,419 persons; 
and 

Whereas it is reported that approximately 
12% percent of the labor force of the Detroit 
area is still unemployed, evidencing the con- 
tinuing acute need among our citizens; and 

Whereas this common council has adopted 
resolutions urging the expansion of the dis- 
tribution of foods to needy persons and urg- 
ing the reactivation of the so-called food 
stamp plan, similar to the plan in effect in 
the years 1939-1943, which would eliminate 
the present complicated, cumbersome and 
costly plan of distribution: therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this common.-council urges 
the adoption of a program which would pro- 
vide for (1) the transfer of this activity from 
the Department of Agriculture tg the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare; (2) 
the expansion of food distribution to the 
needy, and (3) the distribution of surplus 
food commodities through the normal chan- 
nels of business through the medium of a 
food-stamp or coupon plan; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to members of the Agricultural Com- 
mittees of the U.S. Senate and the House of 
Representatives, and the Members of the 
Michigan delegation to Congress. 





Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield 
Village 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1959 


Mr. LESINSKI, Mr. Speaker, this fall 
will mark the 30th anniversary of the 
founding of the Henry Ford Museum 
and Greenfield Village by Henry Ford in 
Dearborn. One of the outstanding tour- 
ist attractions in my district, the mu- 
seum and village contain originals and 
reproductions of historical significance. 
The following article from the May 20, 
1959, issue of the Dearborn Press gives an 
excellent description of the exhibits you 
would see if you were to visit the museum 
and village: 

MUSEUM, VILLAGE FOUNDED By Forp 30 YEARS 
AGo 

Thirty years ago this fall, the late auto- 
motive pioneer, Henry Ford, founded Henry 
Ford Museum and Greenfield Village. He 
was busy at the time putting the world on 
wheels, an achievement to always make ‘his 
name_ remembered, 

But while making industrial history, he 
also was starting to preserve it—to save a 
peaceful, tranquil America that was being 
changed by Ford and his model T. 

Since then, the generous slice of three cen- 
turies of yesteryear preserved by Ford has 
grown in historical importance until today 
it is one of the Nation’s top treasures of 
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Americana and also an outstanding tourist 
attraction. Nearly a million visitors an- 
nually are drawn to Dearborn by the museum 
and village. 

So, while Ford changed the face of Amer- 
ica with his Model T, he also saved for all 
time the America that was replaced, and 
there is little doubt that for this, future gen- 
erations also will remember him. 

Located on Oakwood between Rotunda 
Drive and Michigan, Greenfield Village cov- 
ers 200 acres and the adjacent museum an 
additional 14. The museum entrance, a 
replica of Independence Hall, has been a 
Dearborn landmark for three decades. 

Ford had the original in Philadelphia 
copied, even to include what appeared archi- 
tectural errors. Flanking Independence 
Hall are reproductions of Congress Hall and 
the Old City Hall in Philadelphia. These 
and connecting areas stretching across the 
entire museum front afford more than 100,- 
000 square feet of space which house the 
decorative arts collections. 

Beyond spans the main exhibition hall, 
with a street of 22 early American shops— 
agricultural, power, communications, and 
transportation displays. 

Inside the main entrance is the corner- 
stone, a glass-covered slab of cement dedi- 
cated on September 27, 1928, by Thomas 
Alva Edison. The great inventor, a lifelong 
friend of Ford, inscribed his name, the date, 
left his footprints, and thrust the spade of 
horticulturist Luther Burbank into the 
wet cement, symbolizing the union of agri- 
culture and industry. 

Ford used this unique cornerstone for a 
centerpiece and the museum now extends 
in three directions. 

Ford expressed his aims for the village 
and museum: 

“When we are through, we shall have re- 
produced American life as lived; and that, 
I think, is the best way of preserving at least 
a part of our history and tradition.” 

In the museum’s decorative arts galleries, 
the visitor sees chronologically the whole 
development of American furniture and 
decorations from the Pilgrim century to the 
20th, period by period and style by style. 

In the street of shops, the first such major 
installation in an American museum, 
visitors see how crafts, industries, and 
trades of the late 18th and 19th centuries 
were practiced. These include candles, 
drugs, guns and locks, millinery, violins, 
carpentry, pewter, tailoring, and barbering. 

Since agriculture is the basic, most im- 
portant, and one of the earliest activities of 
mankind, the exhibits in the main exhibition 
hall start with the development of agricul- 
tural implements, from the crudest plows 
to harvesters and steam tractors. The agri- 
eultural section also includes more than a 
score Of late 19th century portable steam 
engines. 

Into the power section, Henry Ford fun- 
neled nearly every conceivable type of 
steam, early gas, and oil engines. The 
grandfather of all steam engines, an English 
1750 atmospheric pumping engine designed 
by Thomas Newcomen, towers over its more 
familiar descendants. Many pieces of this 
engine are original and were carefully dis- 
assembled, piece by piece, numbered, 
brought to Dearborn, and reassembled. 

The latest and also the largest engine, a 
gas-steam combination powerplant of 6,000 
horsepower with a 7-foot stroke, weighs 1,- 
500,000 pounds and was used until 1928 in 
Ford’s Highland Park Plant, where the model 
T was made. 

In all, nearly 100 engines trace the devel- 
opment of power production from the New- 
comen and James Watt engines up to the 


present day. Most are in running condition. | 


The museum has the most comprehensive 
electrical exhibit to be t und anywhere. It 
portrays the history of /enerators, motors, 
eiectric lighting, telephon’. telegraph, radio, 
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and even the early beginnings of television 
in the 1930's. 

The transportation section comprises the 
largest portion of the main exhibition rall. 
Here are more than a hundred horse-drawn 
vehicles, rows of bicycles, automobiles, air- 
planes, and locomotives. 

Nearly 175 steam, electric, and gasoline- 
driven vehicles trace the history of the auto- 
mobile. The earliest is an 1863 Roper steam 
buggy; the latest, cars of the thirties and 
early forties. 

The aviation section includes early gliders, 
World War I trainers, the multi-engined 
monoplanes that carried Rear Adm. Richard 
E. Byrd to the North and South Poles, the 
German monoplane that made the first west- 
ward Atlantic crossing, an autogiro and 
Vought-Sikorsky helicopter of 1941. 

On parallel railroad tracks stand 12 full- 
size steam locomotives, ranging from a rep- 
lica of George Stephenson’s 1829 English 
Rocket through the 1831 DeWitt Clinton and 
Civil War types to a 600-ton Allegheny of 
1941, one of the largest steam locomotives 
ever made. 

For a ride through Greenfield Village, the 
outdoor counterpart to the museum, we can 
climb aboard a horse-drawn carriage. 

This peaceful community of yesterday, 
with its 100 17th, 18th, and 19th century 
hemes and workshops, was named for the 
township of Greenfield near Dearborn where 
Mrs. Henry Ford was born and raised. 

Foremost among the buildings dramatizing 
the life and times of Henry Ford is a simple 
farm homestead where he was born on July 
30, 1863. Nearby is a small brick shed, 
known as 58 Bagley Avenue. It stood at the 
rear of one of Ford’s early homes in Detroit 
and it was here, in 1896, that he built his 
first automobile, or as he called it a quadri- 
cycle. 

Other buildings associated with Ford in- 
clude the grade schools he attended, now 
utilized in the village school system which 
runs from kindergarten through tae sixth 
grade; the Magill and Grimm. jewelry stores 
where as a youth he earned small sums for 
repairing watches; and the Edison Illuminat- 
ing Co. where he worked for 8 years as an 
engineer. 

The memory of Ford’s good friend, Edison, 
is kept alive in the Menlo Park, N.J., labora- 
tory where Edison worked for a decade start- 
ing in 1876. On the second floor of the 
laboratory Edison developed some of his most 
important inventions, including the incan- 
descent electric lamp and the phonograph. 

The other buildings in this group, all en- 
closed by a white picket fence, are an office 
and-library; carpenter work shed; a carbon 
shed, where kerosene lamps were kept burn- 
ing to accumulate lampblack for his electric 
lamp experiments; a wooden shed for glass- 
blowing; and machine shop. 

Nearby is the Sarah Jordan boarding 
house, where some of Edison’s bachelor 
assistants lived. It became the first private 
home in the world to be lighted by the Edi- 
son electrical system. Beside it is Edison's 
Florida laboratory, built in 1884 at Fort 
Meyers, his last workshop and winter head- 
quarters for 40 years. 

Other buildings in the village associated 
with Edison are Smith’s Creek depot, where 
young Edison was ejected from a Grand 
Trunk train after a chemical he was using 
dropped and set fire to a baggage car; the 
homestead of his grandparents, from Vienna, 
Ontario, where his parents were married; 
and a building used at West Orange, N.J., his 
place of research following the decade at 
Menlo Park. 

In the Greenfield Village craft shops, 
skilled artisans carry on trades long since 
passed from the American scene. 

The Loranger gristmill, for example, oper- 
ates just as it did in the 1830's, at Monroe, 
Mich., and turns out a superior brand of 
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whole wheat flour, cornmeal, and buckwheat 
flour using the old buhrstone method. 

Textile methods of 200 years ago may be 
seep in the Plymouth carding mill from 
Plymouth, Mich., near Dearborn. 

The first powered silk mill in America, 
from Mansfield, Conn., still operates today 
nearly as it did in 1810. 

Glassblowing, almost a lost art today, is 
practiced in the Sandwich glass plant, re- 
stored with-portions of an 1825 plant from 
Cape Cod, Mass. 

In the tintype studio, the visitor may have 
a tintype portrait taken, just like his grand- 
parents, using all the old-time props—head 
rests, posing chairs, and even a derby hat. 

At the 19th century blacksmith shop, 
sparks fly and the anvil’s ring is heard for 
some distance away. The fire in the forge 
keeps glowing red by air forced from the 
bellows pumped by the smithy with one 
hand. Once an American community land- 
mark, the stone building stands in the shade 
of a spreading chestnut tree as did the one 
made famous by poet Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. 

In the pottery shop, a craftsman fashions 
bowls, vases, and other clay utensils, de- 
pending for the most part upon the skill of 
his hands as he turns the object on a pot- 
ter's wheel. 

The oldest craft shop in the village is the 
two-man Kingston Cooper shop, moved here 
from Kingston, N.H., where it was erected 
in 1785. Using the schnitzelbank, or shav- 
ing horse, and other hand tools, the cooper 
built watertight hogsheads for commerce, 
barrels for shipping fruits or vegetables, 
buckets for maple sap and wooden pails for 
every home. 

The Village Green is flanked by public 
buildings, just as in communities a century 
ago. At the head is the Martha-Mary Chapel, 
named for the mothers of Henry and Mrs. 
Ford, of colonial-classic architecture. In 
the steeple is a bell cast by the son of Paul 
Revere. 

Other buildings surrounding the green are 
the Clinton Inn, first overnight stagecoach 
stop on the Detroit-Chicago route; Waterford 
General Store, still stocked with just about 
everything in family needs as in 1854; the 
Logan County Courthouse, from Lincoln, I1., 
where Abraham Lincoln as a young lawyer 
tried cases; a school and a town hall. 

Lincolniana in the Logan Courthouse in- 
cludes the chair he sat in the night of April 
14, 1865, when he was assassinated. in a 
Washington theater. 

A picturesque covered bridge, among the 
last in the United States, was named for 
Joshua Ackley, a farmer, and once stood 
over a branch of Wheeling Creek in south- 
west Pennsylvania. It was built in 1832. 

Just over the covered bridge, before the 
carriage enters the residential section, is 
the stately Susquehanna House. 

For three centuries, the Susquehanna 
House stood on a high bluff overlooking the 
junction of the Patuxent River and Chesa- 
peake Bay, about 90 miles south of Baltimore. 
Erected in 1652, its first owner was Chris- 


topher Rousby, collector of customs for King 
Charles IT. 

Oldest American home in the village is the 
Plympton House, built by Thomas Plymton 
in the mid-17th.century at Sudbury, Mass. 
Small in size, measuring about 16 by 30 feet, 
the home is typical of the colonial period. 
One room served as a combined living room, 
bedroom, and kitchen, with extra sleeping 
room upstairs. 

A Cape Cod windmill stands majestically 
nearby. Built in the late 17th century, it is 
generally believed to be the oldest still exist- 
ing in the United States. Octagon-shaped 
and shingled, with stone foundation, its 
giant wood sails measured 54 feet across. 

Further along, the large, gray Secretary 
House was built in Exeter, N.H., in the mid- 
18th century by a wealthy sea captain. Its 
name came from its next owner, Joseph 
Pearson, first secretary of State of New 
Hampshire. 

The next home was built in 1822 in New 
Haven, Conn., for Noah Webster, the lexicog- 
rapher. The large, yellow, multiroomed 
home contains a sound-proof study upstairs 
where Webster finished his monumental 
dictionary. 

A red farmhouse from Lancaster, Mass., 
was the birthplace on March 7, 1849, of Lu- 
ther Burbank. 

Reminiscent of folk song composer Stephen 
Collins Foster, a white frame cottage stands 
on a high bank with the rear of the house 
overlooking a lagoon. The house was built 
about 1830 in Lawrenceville, Pa., on land 
once owned by the father of the composer. 
The home contains many Foster family heir- 
looms, 

Below the Foster Memorial, the colorful, 
whistle-tooting Suwannee helps recapture 
the early American steamboat scene. Pat- 
terned ter a sternwheeler that once 
cruised the Suwannee River of Foster’s song, 
the boat now carries visitors around a circu- 
lar lagoon and is one of the village’s most 
popular summertime attractions. 


A simple, one-room log cabin that once 
stood in Washington County, Pa., was the 
birthplace Sept. 23, 1800, of William Holmes 
McGuffey of school textbook fame. Ford 
used and admired the McGuffey readers. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp, 


June 8, 1959 - 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, see. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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The Spirit of Resistance Behind the Iron 
Curtain Is Very Much Alive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, 4 months ago, on February 16, I 
had the privilege of making on the Sen- 
ate floor a statement on the occasion’of 
commemoration of Lithuanian independ- 
ence. In the statement, I referred to the 
continuous struggle of the Lithuanian 
people against their enslavement by the 
Soviets, in violation of international 
agreements and human decency. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure 
today to extend my remarks of February 
16 by the inclusion of new evidence con- 
firming the existence of unrelenting 
opposition to the present regime in So- 
viet Lithuania. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article prepared for pub- 
lication by Dr. Albert N. Tarulis, juornal- 
ist and author, a member of the staff of 
the Library of Congress, and formerly a 
professor at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. Tarulis, quotes official statements 
in the Communist-controlled newspapers 
and furnishes the proof that the Soviet 
puppets in Lithuania are facing effec- 
tive resistance on the part of the most 
active element—the writers, particularly 
those who grew up under the present 
regime. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

THE SPIRIT OF RESISTANCE BEHIND THE IRON 
CurTAIN Is VERY Mvucu ALIVE 


Boris Pasternak has been vociferously de- 
nounced by the Soviet Lithuanian writers for 
his Nobel-prize novel, “Dr. Zhivago.” This 
has also been true of the whole of the Soviet 
Union where everything is directed from the 
central point—the Kremlin. 

The 8d Congress of Soviet-Lithuanian 
Writers, held in Vilnius, the capital, recently, 
furnished a convincing proof, however, that 
theit sympathies lay with Pasternak and the 


ferment had been going on there long before - 


the excitement created by Pasternak. A 
perusal of the mouthpiece. of the 6oviet- 
Lithuanian Writers’ Union, Literatura ir 
Menas, tells the whole truth. : 
In his long statement before the Congress, 
President of the Writers’ Union A. Venclova 
was unable to conceal that the wave of re- 
visionism had swept Lithuania. It had 
arrived, he said, from Poland, by way of the 
revisionist press and io, and produced, 
several untoward reactions. <q 
Revisionist writers began insisting on their 
unrestricted right to depict the life as they 
saw it. And what they saw was only the 
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dark side of it, as dark as Dr. Zhivago’s life. 
They refused to be mere varnishers of the 
presence and follow the party’s line without 
criticism. 

In their attempts to get around strict 
censorship, the writers left no door untried. 
If the party-controlled literary journal, such 
as Literatura ir Means or Pergale, rejected the 
manuscript, they went to the state publish- 
ing house and sometimes had more luck. As 
a result of these efforts, there appeared in 
print several short stories, critical essays, and 
books that caused the Communist masters’ 
wrath and bitter denunciations at the Con- 


ess. 
er Those who could not break through the 
censorship obstacles chose to avoid the so- 
called socialist realism and began writing 
about love, the beauty of nature, and other 
such romantic subjects. “Art for Art’s Sake” 
became their motto. The forbidden trends 
of decadency, pure esthetism, formalism, and 
symbolism received currency again. Sym- 
pathies for modernism became apparent. 
Marxist ideology was forgotten or renounced 
outright. 

Other revisionist writers took another step 
and started openly glorifying the heroic past 
of the Lithuanian Nation and presenting in 
favorable light the life during the brief in- 
dependefice period: The class struggle was 
shelved, giving way to the literary treatment 
of the so-called bourgeois-nationalist ideals. 
Some writers went as fer as to vilify and 
deprecate all written in the spirit of So- 
cialist realism by those obedient to the party. 

This ought to be no surprise in view of 
the fact, mentioned during the congress, 
that only 30 percent of Soviet-Lithuanian 
writers are Communists. The overwhelming 
majority are either indifferent or opposed 
to communism, waiting only for an opening 
to smuggle in their antiparty ideas. The 
congress furnished the proof they were 
highly successful. 

Antiparty bourgeois-nationalist tendencies 
found support among the professors of 
Lithuanian literature at the University of 
Vilnius. They refused to grant recognition 
to writers seeking party’s advice on what 
and how to write and extolled pre-Soviet 
writers as true nationalists and Lithuanians, 
Russian and Soviet influence upon them was 
disclaimed. Purists insisted on cleansing 
the language infested with Russian bar- 
barisms and party phraseology. The oppo- 
sition to all Russian was actually so mani- 
fest at the congress that the presidium 
dared not to bring up the need of imitat- 
ing the big brother. 

The results of this concerted action came 
repeatedly into Open during the congress. 
The writers who were called on the carpet 
refused to admit their wrongdoings. More- 
over, they found new supporters, who took 
the floor to defend them. 

The revolt was brought into evidence by 
the refusal to reelect former chairman of 
the writers’ union, Stalinist A. Venclova. 
His place was taken by a younger writer 
who had proved in the past that he is an 
independent. thinker. 

The Soviets had never been able to con- 
quer the minds of the Lithuanian people. 

The Third Congress of Soviet-Lithuanian 
Writers has brought forth a proof even to 
aaa who had stubbornly refused to believe 

The wave of intellectual freedom Is already 
pounding the Kremlin’s gates. The just- 
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ended congress of Soviet writers’ union 
ousted its First Secretary Aleksei A. Surkov, 
a foe of liberalism in thinking, a party- 
liner, and a@ man who led the campaign 
against Boris Pasternak. The latter’s life- 
long friend, Konstantin A. Fedin, was elected 
in Surkov’s place. 

These are unmistakable signs that the 
spirit of resistance behind the Iron Curtain 
is very much alive. 


End the Controversy—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on June 
27, 1958, I inserted in the Record an ad- 
dress delivered by Walter L. Fowler en- 
titled “End the Controversy.” This 
address concerned the relationship be- 
tween the District of Columbia and the 
Federal Government. 

On June 5, 1959, Mr, Fowler delivered 
another address on this subject entitled 
“End the Controversy—Il.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this ad- 
dress, delivered before the bankers con- 
vention in Hot Springs, Va., be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: - 

END THE CONTROVERSY—II 
(By Walter L. Fowler) 


Senator J. GLENN Bratt of Maryland, on 
June 27, 1958, inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp (p. A-5854) a speech which I made 
at Georgetown University on June 18, 1958, 
entitled “End the Controversy.” The con- 
troversy referred to began with the creation 
of the seat of Government at Washington 
and has centered around the sums of money 
to be appropriated by the Federal Govern- 
ment as its share of the expenses of the 
city. In view of the critical financial crisis 
now confronting this Federal City, I offer 
for those who are willing to give serious 
though to this subject, “End the Contro- 
versy—IlI.” 

It would be impossible to estimate the 
time, labor and thought put into this sub- 
ject over the years. In addition to volumes 
of debate in the Congress, many congres- 
sional and departmental investigations of 
our fiscal relationship have been made. The 
end of all investigations has been continued 
debate and controversy. Our friends in the 
Senate and House are no longer interested 
in the same old arguments and, in their 
apparent frustration, seek. something new. 
Examine, if you will, Mr. Rapavr’s report 
from the Committee on Approp ions in 
explanation of the bill making dappropria- 
tions for the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960. Instead of 
the $32 million requested, the committee 
recommended $25 million as the Federal 
payment which was 25 percent above the 
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amount appropriated for 1959. This com- 
mittee knew our needs and it was friendly 
te the District of Columbia. It had a prob- 
lem that I, as budget officer, appreciate. It 
had to justify its action for the increase. On 
page 3 of the House report, we see how an 
attempt was made to do se. The committee 
applied a very interesting formula. An esti- 
mate was made of the amount that would 
be payable as taxes if the Federal, foreign 
governments, and miscellaneous properties 
were taxable, with an increase of 9 percent 
resulting from the reassessment program. 

The Commissioners, after noting their ap- 
preciation for the increase, assert that this 
is not the proper basis for limiting the 
amount of the Federal payment and argue 
that if the Federal Government were taxable 
as @ private business, it would probably pay 
total taxes of about $56.2 million. 

I made reference te formulas in the speech 
of June 18, 1958, and in a statement before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations 
in 1954. Senator Overton's formula, Senator 
O’MaHONEY’s formula, and others were dis- 
cussed. ‘ 

In my opinion, as of this date, formulas 
of the types suggested are not the answer, 
and will never-be satisfactory. 

It is interesting to refiect upon the Com- 
missioners’ statement that they consider 
the Federal Government as its major “in- 
dustry.” Some have wondered why darge 
industry did not center in this city in the 
days when plenty of farmland was available. 
I recall working for a short period of time 
in the great steel plant on the now Bolling 
Field site in 1914. This was large industry. 
The steel plant was producing shells for 
the great European nations. In that same 
year, Senator Gallinger (whose name was 
associated with our city hospital) told the 
world: “We discourage all efforts to estab- 
lish manufacturing establishments here. 
Many such attempts have been withdrawn 
upon representations that some of us have 
very urgently made.” In the same year, 
Congressman Borland, most interested in 
District affairs, said: “It is entirely unlikely 
that Congress could tolerate manufacturing 
districts here, with the massing of indus- 
trial population, the danger of strikes, boy- 
cotts, lockouts, etc.” 

The purpose always has been to maintain 
this as # governmental city—the center of@ 
the Nation's artistic, literary and scientific 
life. The Federal Government, therefore, is 
our major industry. 

In the 1959 “State of the Nation’s Cap- 
ital,”” the Commissioners recommended that 
the Congress adopt a policy in these words: 

“That it is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Congress, in exercising its 
exclusive legislative authority over the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to provide financial —~- 
port, over and above that which can be 
derived from taxing District residents and 
businesses at rates comparable to those of 
surrounding communities, to the extent nec- 
essary to make the District a modern, at- 
tractive, and efficient community that meets 
the requirements to be the Capital of the 
United States.” | . 

If the Congress does not want to adopt 
this as policy, then let it be adopted as 
a formula. tI have long since come to the 
conclusion that it is the only sound formula. 

Some of our learned friends are prone to 
shy away from “new ideas” on this subject. 
We hasten to say that the idea is as old 
as the city and that this perfect formula 
was first recommended 84 years ago. 

On July 19, 1913, two newly appointed 
civilian Commissioners took their oath of 
office—Oliver Peck Newman and Frederick 
Lincoln Siddons. Mr. Newman was elected 
president of the Board and remained as 
ite president until October 9, 1917. Com- 
missioner Siddons served about a year and 
a half. Hp was appointed to the Supreme 
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Court of the District of Columbia and 
there served for many years as one of our 
outstanding judges. 

In January of 1915 a young man by name 
Louis Brownlow took his oath of office as 
a Commissioner. 

When Commissioner Newman departed, 
Commissioner Brownlow became president 
of the Board and served in that capacity 
from October 9, 1917 to September 17, 1920. 
It was in October 1917 that I entered the 
District service. 

In 1915 the then Commissioners were deal- 
ing with a budget amounting to $10 million, 
on a 50-50 basis; $5 million from the taxpay- 
ers and $5 million from the Federal Govern- 
ment. That’s the way it had been from 
the beginning of the Organic Act of June 
11, 1878 which provided for a 50-50 ratio in 
defraying the expenses of the District gov- 
ernment and that’s the way it continued 
until 1921. 

The controversy had reached new heights 
of irritation and vexation in the year of 
1915 and Congress found it necessary to ap- 
point a joint select committee to investigate 
the District-Federal relationship. That com- 
mittee, in my opinion, conducted one of the 
most revealing, interesting and historical 
investigations ever to be held on this sub- 
ject. The following statesmen conducted the 
investigation: 

Senators: William E. Chilton, West Vir- 
ginia; Willard Saulsbury, Delaware; John D. 
Works, California. Representatives: Henry 
T. Rainey, Illinois (later Speaker of the 
House); Warren Gard, Ohio; Henry Allen 
Cooper, Wisconsin. 

This was a most distinguished group, all 
able men enjoying the confidence and respect 
of their coworkers. 

Never in the history of this city did there 
ever appear a mofe brilliant array of wit- 
nesses. They were not pygmies on stilts who 
paraded as giants, but giants in intellect 
well fortified with bistorical facts and figures 
and cgpable-of presenting them in a most 
forceful and persuasive manner. 

Some knew the city in Lincoln’s day. Some 
knew the men who composed the Levy Court 
and the Board of Public Works. Some knew 
the creators of the Territorial government 
and the men who created our present mu- 
nicipal structure in 1878. 

There were two opposing forces. 

One group was led by Henry Brown Floyd 
Macfarland who had been President of the 
Board of Commissioners for 10 years. His 
chief counsel and principal speaker was Col. 
A. S. Worthington, one of Washington’s most 
noted lawyers, then well over 70 years of 
age. 

The other group was led by the two civilian 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
Oliver P. Newman and Louis Brownlow. 
Their principal supporters were Justice Sid- 
dons who served as a Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia for some 18 months: 
and Senator Joseph Blackburn, father and 
sponsor of the Organic Act of 1878. 

The issue was: Shall the half and half 
principle be repealed? 

Now for the big surprise. It was the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
who were opposing the 50-50 division of 
expenses. — 

I quote a few sentences from the long 
argument of Commissioner Brownlow: 

“I do not believe it is possible so to di- 
vide those functions of the District govern- 
ment as to say: This service shall be paid 
for wholly éy the National Government; that 
service shall be paid for solely by the tax- 
payers of the District and the other services 
shall be paid partly by the Federal Govern- 
ment and partly by the District government. 

“I do not believe it is possible to arrive 
at an equitable preportion by the process of 
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treating the holdings of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as private property and exacting 
from the Federal Treasury a contribution 
which would equal the amount of taxes 
levied upon the Federal property as if it 
were in private ownership. Neither do I 
believe that an equitable proportion can be 
stated in terms of percentages. 

“Under the plan that I prepose, the plan 
that was proposed 40 years ago by Senator 
Merrill, there would be no contribution of 
the Federal Government to the expenses of 
the District of Columbia, but all these ex- 
penses would be borne by the Federal 
Treasury, and the only contribution would 
be the contribution of the local taxpayers 
toward meeting the Federal expenses. 

“If we could get away from this half- 
and-half idea, get away from the notion 
that there is a division of interest in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, get rid of this arbitrary 
rule, we would have Congress consider the 
needs of the National Capital as it considers 
the need of any other national enterprise, 
and there would not enter into the congres- 
sional mind at any time the suggestion that 
perhaps the Federal legislature was grant- 
ing an unjustifiable subsidy to a favored 
municipality.” 

Justice Siddons, in part, said in reference 
to the 50-50 principle: 

“My own conclusions based upon observa- 
tion of its operation over a considerable pe- 
riod of years with a brief official connection 
with the administration of District. affairs 
as a Commissioner for some 18 months, is 
that the repeal of the 50-50 plan is eminent- 
ly to be desired in the interests both of the 
people of the District of Columbia and the 
great legislature which enacts our laws. It 
has been forever the-cause of irritation and 
vexation. tI has seemed to me that it will 
never be possible to frame legislation that 
will really be permanent in its character 
which proceeds upon the theory of a part- 
nership between the local taxpayers on the 
one side and the Federal Government on the 
other. I find no warrant for such conception 
in the act of 1878 which established the so- 
Called 50-50 principle.” 

Senator Joseph Blackburn (father and 
sponsor of the act of 1878 when he was 
chairman of the House District Committee) 
served for over 30 years in the House and 
Senate. He appeared and gave testimony 
to the point that conditions in 1915 were 
different from conditions in 1878 and that 
he was against the 50-50 principle. 

The defense of the 50-50 principle was 
mostly founded on the fear that if it were 
abolisheq Congress would not do its duty 
toward the District. 

This great debate started on October 20 
and ended November 16, 1915. 

The committee rendered a unanimous 
report. 

One of its members, however, Senator John 
D. Works, prepared a 20-page report of his 
additional views which givé a very interest- 
ing picture of conditions existing here in 
1915. In part, he said as follows: 

“Nothing can be more further from the 
truth (that there is two distinct govern- 
mental organizations in the District respon- 
sible for the District’s administration). 

“The District is the Capital of the Nation. 
Congress is by the Constitution given com- 
plete and exclusive jurisdiction and control 
over it. Being exclusive, this power cannot 
lawfully be delegated to another municipal 
organization or body. In fact, none of the 
jurisdiction or power has been delegated to 
the District of Columbia. ; 

“It is a nominal municipal corporation 
only, Without officers, without authority, and 
without any function whatever to perform as 
such. The so-called District officers are ap- 
pointed by and are in fact the officers of the 
National Government. It can make no laws 
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but is governed wholly by laws enacted by 
Congress. Its treasury has no existence in 
fact. It has no money and no power to 
collect any. Its nominal officers, who are in 
fact officers of the National Govrenment, are 
only instruments of the Government for the 
levying and collection of taxes from prop- 
erty owners within the District. It cannot 
make appropriations or pay any of its ex- 
penses. The money collected as taxes, from 
property owners is not paid into the treasury 
of the District, because it has none, but into 
the National Treasury. It is not paid out 
by the District, but by the Treasurer of the 
United States upon the order of Congress. 

“The title to some of the property in the 
District is held in its name, but the prop- 
erty belongs to the Government and is held 
by the District as a mere naked trustee with- 
out power or control over it. 

“In short, the nominal municipal corpora- 
tion of the District of Columbia is a mere 
shell, without any authority, power, or re- 
sponsibility, and without any of the attri- 
butes or functions of a municipal govern- 
ment. It is worse than that. It is a delu- 
sion and a snare. 

“It has led the people of the District to 
believe that they have a local government 
that is some shield and protection to them as 
against the power of Congress, and at the 
same time has led some Members of Con- 
gress and people outside of the District to 
believe that the National Government can 
divide the responsibility of maintaining, 
building up, and beautifying its own Capital 
with such a local government. The situa- 
tion is wholly misleading and hurtful. 

“The District of Columbia never has been 
liable for any proportion of the expenses of 
the District and never can be, properly. 

“Its nominal officers, who are in fact officers 
of the Government have collected taxes from 
private individuals within the District and 
paid them into the National Treasury with- 
out any responsibility or liability of any kind 
on the part of the District as a municipal 
power or entity. Obviously, therefore, the 
real and only possible question is not what 
the proportion of the expenses of the District 
shall be paid by the District of Columbia, but 
what proportion of such expenses to be paid 
by the Nationai Government shall be raised 
by taxation of the privately owned property 
in the District.” 

The full committee reported, in part, as 
follows: ; 

“We find after a most careful consideration 
of all the evidence and circumstances as 
shown to exist at this time that there is no 
reason for any arbitrary rule of proportionate 
contribution for the expenses of the District 
of Columbia by the residents thereof and by 
the people of the United States who, reside 
outside the District of Columbia; that the 
correct rule should be that the responsibility 
in taxation of the residents of the District of 
Columbia be as fixed and certain 4s the re- 
sponsibility of the residents of other Amer- 
ican cities comparable with the city of Wash- 
ington, that with the payment of such taxes 
as may be equitably and properly assessed 
against privately owned taxable property, the 
financial responsibility of the residents of the 
District should be concluded; that the 
present assessment valuation of privately 
owned real estate in Washington is fair and 
reasonable; that the sum of money collected 
as such taxes be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States there to be incorporated 
into a trust fund for the benefit of the Dis- 
trict’ of Columbia, and the revenues thus 
collected be expended in the District of Cod- 
lumbia and for no other purpose; that the 
United States pay from its moneys all the 
balance of whatever sum is deemed necessary 
to appropriate for the proper municipal ex- 
penses of the District of Columbia after con- 
sideration of the reports and estimates of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
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and the needs of said District; and as a 
conclusion, which should be of the greatest 
weight, we urge upon Congress that its 
-appropriations for the expenses of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia should always be in such 
sum as Will not only continue the city of 
Washington and the District of Columbia in 
every respect as the splendid and beautiful 
central residence of this great Nation, but 
also cause it to become and be forever main- 
tained as a model for all the cities of the 
world.” 

What more could the Congress seek? It 
had a most distinguished joint committee 
and. a thorough “investigation. It had a 
unanimous ©pinion. Why not eliminate this 
irritation, this endless controversy? 

The Commissioners should give the great- 
est city council on earth their best thinking 
as to the needs of the city without reference 
tofunds. The Congress, which is exclusively 
responsible to all the people, can determine 
each year, if necessary, the fairness of our 
taxes and then appropriate for the kind of a 
“eity it wants. 

Anything other than this is pure fiction. 


Prospects for Expansion of Pulp Industry 
in Pacific Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
many of us from the Pacific Northwest 
look forward to the establishment in our 
region of a great pulp and paper in- 
dustry to utilize scrub-timber species 
which are not presently being tapped. 

For example, great blocs of timber on 
the Klamath Indian Reservation are 
presently for sale, on a sustained-yield 
basis. It is our hope that a pulp industry 
can thus be established which will sta- 
bilize sawmill and lumber production. 

An example of what a thriving pulp 
industry can mean to an area was pre- 
sented in the New York Sunday Times 
of June 7, 1959, in an article describing 
the expansion in northern British Co- 
lumbia, in Canada, of activities of the 
Columbia Cellulose Co. near the seacoast 
community of Prince Rupert. I myself 
have visited this operation personally 
with Mrs.-Neuberger. We have seen it 
bring prosperity to an area a thousand 
miles north of Portland, Oreg. We rec- 
ommend it as an example to our own 
State of Oregon and to the neighboring 
State of Washington. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the article from the New York 
Times of June 7, by John J. Abele, en- 
titled-“‘New Roads Spur Timber Project,” 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcOrD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Roads Spur Timser Prosect—4.5 MIL- 
LION ProGRam GiIvEs ACCESS TO RESOURCES 
OF UPPER BRITISH COLUMBIA 

(By John J. Abele) 

Tall timber is where one finds it. If it 
happens to be in far northern British Colum- 
bia, 600 miles north of Vancouver, it takes 
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a bit of ‘doing to convert the timber into 
useful products. : 

That has been the experience of the Co- 
lumbia Cellulose Co., Ltd., which recently 
began a log drive down the Nass River, one 
of Canada’s longest rivers. 

The company’s logging crews sent rafts of 
spruce, hemlock, and balsam, each carrying 
about 1 million board-feet of timber, on the 
way to the company’s pulp mill on Watson 
Island, near Prince Rupert, 100 miles away. 
There they will be converted to pulp, which 
will be converted later into synthetic fibers 
and plastics, 

The start of the log drive represented a 
major achievement for Columbia Cellulose, 
an affiliate of the Celanese Corp. of America. 
It has been carrying out an extensive $4,500,- 
000 road-building program over the last 2 
years to gain access to the vast timber re- 
sources of upper British Columbia. 

Columbia Cellulose has a perpetual forest 
management license for 750,000 acres of tim- 
berland in the area, a tract about the size 
of Rhode Island. The timber is being cut 
on a sustained yield basis; that is, growth 
of new timber equals or exceeds the a:ount 
harvested. The long-range nature of the 
proposition is indicated by the fact that the 
growing cycle for the trees there is 80 to 100 
years. 

ROADBUILDING BENEFITS 


Aside from assuring the Prince Rupert mill 
of regular supplies of pulpwood, the road- 
building program has had a number of side 
effects. -These range from the prospect of a 
new land route to lower Alaska to more 
stable lives for members of the company’s 
logging crews. It also has provided ready 
access to civilization for the few settlers of 
the region,-who formerly fished or farmed in 
near isolation. 

The road program also has extended the 
working season in the vicinity, since it per- 
mits access to areas that can be worked only 
in certain seasons. Some sections are too 
swampy in summer but can be worked in 
winter when they freeze. Others are snow- 
bound in winter but can be worked in sum- 
mer. According to T. M. Beaupre, president 
of Canadian Cellulose, crews can now op- 
erate the year around, with practically no 
loss of work because of weather conditions. 

The Prince Rupert mill turns out about 400 
tons of high-grade pulp a day. It is shipped 
to the Edmonton, Alberta, plant of the Cana- 
dian Chemical Co., Ltd., another Celanese 
affiliate, and to Celanese plants in this coun- 
try. Part of the production is sold to other 
processors and to export markets. 

Columbia Cellulose entered the region 
about 12 years ago. Logging operations be- 
gan 2 years later in preparation for the 
opening of the pulp mill. At first, timber 
harvests were confined to coastal areas. 
Then the crews moved up the valley of 
the Skeena River to Terrace, about 100 miles 
from the coast, with the timber being ship- 
ped back to Prince Rupert by rail. ‘ 

In time, however, the company found it 
necessary to begin cutting on the larger 
tracts to the north. The road-building pro- 
gram began in earnest with a road from Ter- 
race to the Nass River, 80 miles away, which 
had to be good enough for trucks, cranes 
and other heavy-duty logging equipment. It 
is one of the best in the territory. 


So far, Columbia Cellulose has built about 
125 miles of main roads and branches and 
about 200 miles of access roads to timber 
stands. Much of the roadway passes 
through rugged beds of centuries-old lava 
flows, which had to be chopped away and 
the rocks used for fill for road embank- 
ments. The main road reached Aiyansh, 
an Indian village on the Nass, last fall and 
logging operations began in order to have 
timber ready for the start of the 6-month 
driving season in May. 
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From Aiyansh, the road will be extended 
south 20 miles to tidewater. Then it will 
push northward up the valley of the Nass 
River. Unlike the more shallow-banked 
Skeena, the Nass affords good floating con- 
ditions for logs. It takes the rafts about 
3 days to reach Prince Rupert, where they 
are sorted, cataloged and stockpiled. 

Mr. Beaupre says the company has no 
idea of how many miles of roads it will have 
to build to exploit fully the area. “Our 
license is ih perpetuity and we'll be build- 
ing roads in perpetuity,” he comments. 


ROADS A BOON 


The logging roads have been a boon to the 
Indians and farmers who live in the area. 
They formerly had to make arduous over- 
land or water journeys to reach Prince 
Rupert. Now, in newly acquired cars, they 
make the trip in a few hours. 

The northward march of civilization also 
is having a profound effect on the character 
of logging camps. In the old days many 
loggers spent the winter in Vancouver and 
other coastal towns, drinking up their sum- 
mer wages. Now, most of the loggers are 
settled family men who go home for din- 
ner each night. Instead of rough bunk 
houses, they live in neatly tended homes, 
whose diaper-be-decked wash lines are 
symbols of the new domesticity. 

The company welcomes and encourages 
the family-type logger. He is assurance of 
a steady labor supply and also spares the 
company the difficult and costly job of re- 
cruiting out-of-town loggers and transport- 
ing them to the cutting sites. 





Action of Polish-American Congress of 
Eastern Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a document 
indicating recent action taken by the 
Polish-American Congress of Eastern 
Massachusetts. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CasE FOR POLAND 


The Polish-American Congress of Eastern 
Massachusetts held a patriotic meeting in 
historic Faneuii Hall in Boston, Mass., com- 
memorating the adoption of the third of May 
Constitution of Poland. ~This bill of rights, 
proclaimed in 1791, was the first democratic 
constitution to be adopted by any European 
nation. A glowing tribute was paid to the 
authors of that constitution and to Poland. 
Realizing the present tragic national and 
political situation of Poland, the assemblage 
unanimously voted that: 

Whereas the United States of America 
and the Western Powers agreed to come to 
the defense of free Poland in 1939; and 

Whereas at no time was there a question 
that this aid was only against Germany; and 

‘ Whereas this did not exclude the defending 
of Poland against Russia; and 

Whereas Stalin's cunning and treacherous 
maneuvering had confused the West so as to 
have the Western Powers thrust aside into 
oblivion the cause of free Poland; and 

Whereas Poland was betrayed by her‘allies. 
who consented to cede to Russia half of Po- 
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land’s territory and place the rest of that 
country under the occupation and domina- 
tion of the Soviets; and 

Whereas Poland lost more than 6 million 
people on the battlefields, in gas chambers, 
and forced labor camps and in the prisons 
in Germany and Russia Siberia: 

We therefore call upon the United States 
of North America and the Western Powers 
to liberate Poland from foreign domination 
as solemnly promised in 1939; and 

We further ask that our country and the 
Western Powers recognize the present bound- 
ary line between Poland and Germany as 
permanent, and the Oder-Neisse border as 
inviolate; and : . 

We also demand the return of the terrt- 
tories taken by the Soviets in 1939 and which 
were ceded by the Yalta agreements. 

We finally plead that inasmuch as the 
Western Powers are responsible for the pres- 
ence of the Russian troops in Poland, that 
they request that the Soviet troops be with- 
drawn from Poland immediately. 

Democratic Poland has faith in America: 
Poland places her hope in the leadership and 
statesmanship of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

JOHN J. TWAROG, 
President, P.A.C., City Cowncilor, 
Salem, Mass. 
Rt. Rev. Lapistaus A. SIKORA, 
Honorary President, P.A.C. 
JouHN Simwerski, Secretary, P.A.C. 





Address Delivered by Mrs. Katie Louch- 
heim, Vice Chairman, Democratic Na- 
tional Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


ifr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Mrs. Katie Louchheim, vice chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, de- 
livered a message to a luncheon spon- 
sored by Colorado’s Jane Jefferson Clubs 
on May 16, 1959, which summarized con- 
cisely why so many of us are Demo- 
crats—and proud to be Democrats. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mrs. Louchheim’s address be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH By Mrs, Katie LOUCHHEIM, WASHING- 

Ton, D.C., Vick CHAIRMAN, DEMOCRATIC NA- 


TIONAL COMMITTEE, AT THE FOURTH ANNUAL. 


SEMINAR LUNCHEON OF COLORADO FEDERATION 
oF JANE JEFFERSON CLUBS AND WESTERN 
STATES DEMOCRATIC CONFERENCE, CoSMO- 
POLITAN HOTEL, DENVER, COLO. 


Every time I attend a Democratic gather- 
ing like this one, I think how lucky we are. 

We have everything a political party could 
possibly ask for: 

We have ideas on any subject you want to 
mention from the cold war to atomic test- 
ing, to water conservation, to urban redevel- 
opment to space exploration. 

We have outstanding leadership beginning 
with that priceless diamond jubilee veteran 
Harry S Truman, who is a matchless blend of 
wisdom and fighting spirit. We have a 
courageous and farsighted national chair- 
man, Paul Butler, and more presidential 
timber than we can hope to chop before 
July 1960, 


June 9 


We also have what it takes to win. We 
have what the Republicans lack—and even 
admit they lack—and that is organization. 
Democrats are thriving from Florida to 
Alaska and from Maine to Hawaii. But 
most certainly the meeting here this week- 
end focuses attention on a particularly ro- 
bust and progressive portion of our party— 
the increasingly important Western States. 

Here in the West you delivered the knock- 
out punch to the Republicans last fall. I 
don’t think they’ve found out yet what hit 
them. 

It is only in recent weeks that they have 
been creeping out of the rubble of defeat and 
have begun to make noises like the living. 

Barry GOLDWATER—Wwho is just about the 
only Republican west of the Mississippi who 
wasn’t buried—says this was no earthquake, 
it was part of a long term trend for farm- 
ers, white collar workers, main street busi- 
nessmen and even college graduates to 
switch from the GOP to the Democrats. 

Now trend is a nice safe-sounding word. 
It sounds like you could stop a trend or 
start one yourself. It sounds like a do-it- 
yourself trend kit would be on,every Repub- 
lican’s list for Santa Claus. But, then, I 
guess the sole Republican survivor has to 
say something. 

Anyway, the Republicans have set out to 
change their image. They have set up a 
committee on program and progress. This 
is like that scene in Alice in Wonderland 
where the Queen of Hearts orders her serv- 
ants to paint all the white roses red. 

There are a few Republicans who want 
to change more than the image. Red paint 
isn’t enough for them. They want fo re- 
build. With all the conflicting opinions 
among the Republicans, what they build 
will probably turn out to look very much like 
a totem pole. 

Like the primitive tribes who first built 
totems, these poles are designed to frighten 
away something. In this instance, it’s bound 
to be the voters. 

I mention all this because the contrast 
between the parties is so striking. I also 
mention it because in 1959 the Republicans 
do not look like very formidable adver- 
saries—but watch out. 

We could wind up like the zookeeper who, 
after years of effort, managed to cross a 
tiger and a parrot. Asked what had come 
of such a combination, the zookeeper re- 
plied shakily, “I don’t know, but when he 
talks we listen.” 

I don’t know what the Republicans may 


be building or painting or crossbreeding but © 


I doubt if any. of us want to be forced to 
listen for another 4 years. i : 

Here in Colorado, I see no signs of re- 
laxation. All the outposts seem to be 
manned—or mgre important “womanned.” 

For all my years on the job, I have been 
a greaat admirer of the Jane Jefferson Clubs 
of Colorado. Here in this State the women’s 
clubs have, in the span of 57 years, accom- 
plished what often is never achieved. The 
women of Colorado have made the Janes an 
essential part of the party organization. 

We have an alert Democratic businessman 
in Washington who’s in the moving busi- 
ness. His name is Smith. Every hour on 
the hour he advertises on radio and TV— 
“Don’t make a move without calling Smith.” 
Here in Colorado no one—that is no one 
who is anyone in politics—makes.a move 
without calling the: Janes. 

The Janes have long since come out of 
the politital kitchen—thanks to their lea- 
dership, they're sitting at the policy table. 
Fve always felt that a large part of the Jane 
Jefferson Clubs’ success came about because 
of the excellent leadership available to the 
individual clubs as well as statewide. 

And I think something might be said for 
“followership” in the Jane Jefferson Clubs 
and among Democratic women in general. 
There is nothing sadder in any organization 
than to find you have too many chiefs and 
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too few Indians. Because you're all poli- 
onan I don’t have to tell you what happens 
en. 

Followership is a talent in itself. With- 
out it there can be no successful organiza- 
tion of any kind. Every successful organ- 
ization finds ways to reward followership 
as well as leadership. 

I believe we Democrats are getting to be 
experts at recognizing followership. ‘The 
Western States Conference is one good ex- 
ample, and the Jane Jefferson Clubs are an- 
other. They are organizations in which 
everybody can share by contributing ideas, 
opinions, and political .work of all kinds. 

I’m proud to be here today as a speaker 
at the Janes’ seminar, among so many dis- 
tinguished speakers. In choosing a topic, 
I tried to select one worthy of the occasion, 
And I decided to talk about the two questions 
most often asked of a person in my position. 
They are: “Why are you a Democrat? and 
How are the women of the Democratic Party 
doing?” I think they are both important 
questions to answer. 

I suspect every one of us has no less than 
a dozen reasons—many of them highly per- 
sonal—for belonging to the -Democratic 
Party. I’m going to limit myself to 10. 

1. The first good reason for being a Demo- 
crat is that the Democratic Party always 
stands for the humanitarian point of view. 

When we are for unemployment compen- 
sation it is not because we think of this as 
a way of circulating money—it is because 
it will help people. When we are for public 
housing it is not because we see a way to 
get more building contracts let—it is be- 
cause it will give more people a better place 
to live. When we want to build a dam, it 
is not because we want somebody to make 
money selling the power that can’ be gen- 
erated on the site—it is because it will pre- 
vent floods and hardship, because it will irri- 
gate new farmland where more people can 
make a decent living, and because it will 
provide electricity to make life easier for all 
kinds of people in cities and on farms. 

The humanitarian point of view is our rule 
of thumb, and it is likewise pretty sound 
economics. Happy and prosperous people 
create markets. Therefore, the first question 
a Democrat asks is: “Whom will it help?” 
The first. question a Republican asks is: 
“What will it cost?” That’s the main differ- 
ence between the parties and if it were the 
only one it would still be enough to keep 
most of us firmly in the Democratic Party. 

2. This preoccupation with people leads us 
to the second reason for being Democrats. 
Not long ago I had the happy privilege of 
attending a testimonial dinner for Paul But- 
ler in his home town of South Bend, Ind. 
Among the airport greeters was an important 
local businessman. He was our escort on 
the journeys in and out of town. Walking 
into the hotel he dropped his chamber of 
commerce air and said, “You know, I’m on 
hand to meet Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats—I have to be, but the Republicans 
never warm up. Democrats are different— 
even strangers are like old friends. I al- 
Ways wonder why.” 

So I told him why. You and I know it is 
because Democrats like people, all kinds of 
people—big shots and little shots and in- 
between shots. 

3. A concern for people is bound to gen- 
erate ideas—new ideas, bold ideas. In this 
respect the Democratic Party-literally holds 
all the patents. 

Competition from the Republicans is never 
going to be very keen judging by a defini- 
tion of regular and modern Republicans that 
is currently making the rounds. In case you 
haven’t heard it, a regular Republican, it is 
said, is @ person who does not believe in 
doing anything for the first time. A modern 
Republican is a person who does believe in 
doing something for the first time—but not 
now. 
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4. We hear a lot these days from the Re- 
publicans about fiscal responsibility. And 
here is my point four for being a Democrat. 
-The Republicans talk about a balanced 
budget, a sound dollar and a stable eco- 
nomic ‘future as if they had a monopoly 
on these worthy objectives. 

What concerns Democrats—and most ordi- 
nary. Americans—is not whether these goals 
are good but how we achieve them. A desig- 
nation of where the finish line of the race 
lies does not put you across it. 

When Democrats tackle fiscal problems 
they do not delude themselves by anticipat- 
ing revenues for a given period and then 
cutting back vital measures to fit. Rather 
we want to expand the economy, thereby in- 
creasing Federal revenues to a point where 
we can provide for the schools, airports, and 
other development needed and still keep the 
publie accounts in equilibrium. 

The Republican approach to these prob- 
lems is what I have always called penny wise 
and people foolish. 

5. The fifth reason for »eing a Democrat 
is that we can be proud of the kind of lead- 
ership we have had during the century and 
a half our party has been in existence. 

It is possible to imagine a Jefferson, a 
Jackson or a Wilson being as much a part 
of our party today as any of us. In every 
generation there have been outstanding 
leaders and if anything we are getting richer 
in leadership. 

Today Democratic leadership spans the 
better part of a century, In the Senate we 
have both the oldest and the youngest Sen- 
ator with nearly 60 years between THEODORE 
FRANCIS GREEN and Frank CHURCH. In both 
youth and age we have men of great ability. 
Tonight you will hear one of the most re- 
markable men of the century—Harry Tru- 
man, who combines the old and the young. 

I understand that this year Colorado cele- 
brates its 100th anniversary. I'll be willing 
to bet that when it celebrates its 200th, 
people will still be talking about the irre- 
pressible man from Missouri. 

Next summer in Los Angeles we will be 
faced with the very exacting job of choosing 
among a great wealth of leadership for just 
one presidential candidate. I doubt if we’ve 
ever in our history as a party had such an 
embarrassment of riches. It almost makes 
you sorry for the Republicans having to 
choose between just a well-known million- 
aire and a well-known Cocker Spaniel 
fancier. 

6. Certainly somewhere among the rea- 
sons for being a Democrat is the fact that we 
are a national party. As of today there is 
only ane State in the Union (New Hamp- 
shire) where we haven’t a Democrat on the 
congressional delegation, and only four 
States where there isn’t either a Democratic 
Senator or Governor in office. And we'll 
take care of these in 1960. 

Just the other day I read a newspaper 
story saying that it is absolutely impossible 
for the Republicans to regain control of the 
Senate in 1960. The story went on to point 
out that there would be 22 Democratic seats 
up, but that 11 of them would not really be 
contested. That would leave 11 seats that 
might be contested but most of them were 
so strongly held there wouldn’t be much 
more than an outside chance of taking any 
of them. . 

On the other hand, there will be 11 Repub- 
lican seats up in 1960 and practically every 


- One of them could conceivably go Demo- 


cratic. This includes one in Colorado and 
you and I know how that will go. You read 
this sort of story every time there is an elec- 
tion, Because the Republican Party is not 
really a national party it always starts with 
@ handicap. 

Because the Democratic Party is a truly 
national party, it makes very little difference 
where you live or where you move, you can 
be sure your vote will count. 
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These are the big reasons for being a 
Democrat but there are some minor ones. 

7. For instance, among Democrats there 
is a will to win that can’t be matched. The 
landslide last fall brought into office a good 
many Democrats who had been trying for a 
long time to get elected. There was one 
Ohio congressional candidate in particular 
who was making his fifth try for a House 
seat. He took his cows to county fairs be- 
cause he was embarrassed to go just as a 
candidate. Of course, after all these years, 
the Republicans were pretty well acquainted 
with him and they began to refer to him as 
a man with “detestable fortitude.” 

Now he’s in office, I suspect it may take 
some “detestable fortitude” on their part 
to get him out. 

8. Another thing I enjoy about being a 
Democrat is being surrounded by people who 
have a sense of humor. We can always laugh 
at ourselves. 

Will Rogers once said he didn't belong to 
any organized political party, he was a Dem- 
ocrat. 

Not long ago I heard a seasoned Democratic 
politician remark, “Democrats always put up 
a good fight in an election and just as good 
ones between campaigns. When we run out 
of Republican adversaries, we can Usually 
make do by picking on each other.” 

And finally, I quote a promiment Member 
of the Senate who likes to say: “There are 
two times to be generous in politics—when 
we win and* when we’re beaten. In one 
case there’s nothing more to gain and in 
the other there is nothing more to lose.” 

As long as we can laugh at ourselves we 
will be protected from indulging in any out- 
rageous political excesses. 

49. Opportunity is never lacking in the 
Democratic Party. It is this wealth of op- 
portunity that is particularly attractive to 
young people. Early this spring we set out 
to find the youngest woman in State legisla- 
tures. Connecticut immediately responded 
with a representative 25 and a senator 28. 
In no time at all the State of Washington 
countered with a representative 22. We're 
not about to close the books. 

Not only is the Democratic Party the party 
of opportunity for young people, it is the 
party of opportunity for women. And this 
I would list as my 10th and final reason for 
being a Democrat. 

Democrats have done very well in recog- 
nizing women. Women had a voice in the 
party before they had the vote. We have 
equal representation on the national com- 
mittee (but Republican women don’t), and 
we have equal representation on key con- 
vention committees. 

Democrats have sent more women to the 
Congress than Republicans. Our score is 
37 and theirs is 29. Outside of New England, 
the Democratic Party puts more women in 
State legislatures. Last fall we had 18 
women running for statewide office on the 
Democratic tickets and we elected all but 3. 
The Republicans couldn’t match that. 

A ‘number. of our Democratic Governors 
have women in their cabinets and in other 
key posts in fnany States. Démocratic 
women seem to have no trouble getting on 
county and city tickets. In fact, we can’t 
keep track of all the officeholders at that 
level. 

These are the 10 reasons why I’m a Demo- 
crat. I think they’re all good reasons. The 
final reason brings me to the second ques- 
tion I’m so often asked. 

That question deals with our political 
progress. Just how far, the inquiry goes, 
have women really progressed? Have they 
achieved political equality? 

My answer is, Yes, we are gaining ground. 
The distance to equality is always shrink- 
ing. 

Since both men and women are interested 
in closing the gap, over the years I have col- 
lected some “do’s and don'ts” from both 
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sides. For what they are worth, I pass them 
along. 

The advice men give women goes like this: 

1. When in politics, do as the politicians 
do. Don’t expect men to operate by one set 
of rules while you operate by another. 

2. Don’t nurse a grudge: never forget a 
favor—a simple, earthy, political version of 
the Golden Rule. 

3. Don’t underestimate your own abilities. 
Don’t wait to be asked. Getting into poli- 
tics is like catching a husband—it’s all in the 
illusion of who is pursuing whom, 

The adviee women give to men goes like 
this: 

1. Don’t lump women. We're people. 
Some are leaders; others are not. Some want 
te go to the top; most want no more than 
to see their candidate win. Yet all women 
want to make a better world but every one 
of them has a different way of going about it. 

2. Quit talking about our hats and concen- 
trate on what's immediately under them. 
You'll discover brains have no sex. 

3. Remember in this complex world, we’d 
_ like to bear our share of the résponsibility. 

Working with Democratic women’s groups 
is a pretty fascinating business. You con- 
tinually witness the political evolution of 
more and more women from the Parent- 
Teachers Association to the platform; from 
the garden club to the gavel holder. They 
are often reluctant to begin but once they 
do, they have boundless enthusiasm. It’s 
giobal, it’s even universal. 

There’s nothing they won't tackle. But 
it is hardly necessary to say this here. Who 
else has a better example of women at the 
summit of political achievement and dura- 
bility than the Jane Jefferson Clubs? 

All I need to say is congratulations, Janes. 
Keep up the good work. 





Grave Threat to Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E, TALMADGE | 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
trade and foreign aid policies of the 
United States with respect to the subsi- 
dized exportation of raw cotton and the 
indiscriminate importation of finished 
textile goods are jeopardizing the contin- 
ued existence of the American textile 
industry and threatening the jobs of the 
country’s 1,919,200 textile workers. 

Under present procedures foreign 
countries can buy surplus American cot- 
ton with borrowed American dollars 20 
percent cheaper than it sells in this 
country and, taking advantage of wage 
rates which in many instances are one- 
tenth or less of the American legal mini- 
mum and of virtually nonexistent tariff 
barriers, undersell comparable American 
textile products on the American mar- 
kets. This situation will be materially 
worsened on August 31 when the export 
subsidy on cotton will be increased to 
8 cents per pound. 

A special subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce recently made an exhaustive 
study of the problem and, in an excel- 
lent report, recommended a 10-point 
program of help and relief for the-tex- 
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tile industry. It is my earnest hope that 
Congress will take affirmative action on 
these proposals before the close of this 
ist session of the 86th Congress. 

The grave threat posed to the Ameri- 
can textile industry has been graphi- 
cally described in a recent statement by 
Hon. J. Craig Smith, president of Avon- 
dale Mills. I also treated on it in my 
weekly column of May 20. 


I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Smith’s statement and my column of 
May 20 be printed in the Appedix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

AvuGustT 31, 1959, Witt Bre a CruciAL DATE FOR 
Our INDUSTRY 


(By J. Craig Smith, president, Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga, Ala.) 

On August 31, 1959, the export subsidy on 
American cotton will be increased to 8 cents 
per pound. The American cotton mill then 
will be in a completely unbearable situation 
unless at the same time there are definite 
limits placed on how much of this cotton can 
come back into the United States in the form 
of yarn, cloth, and garments. 

Up to now, the principal reason our for- 
eign competitors have been able to sell in 
this market is because of their very much 
lower wage rates. The products which have 
come in were those which had a high percent 
of labor in their total cost, such as fine 
combed goods and garments. With an 8- 
cent cotton subsidy, the foreign mill will be 
able to ship heavy goods such as sheeting and 
denim into the United States based solely on 
the saving they will have in their cotton cost. 

Anyone who feels that I may be overstat- 
ing this situation need only look at the pub- 
lished figures of American textile companies, 
including Avondale. Our cotton cost is 50 
percent of our selling price, on the average. 
This would be somewhat higher in our coarse 
yarn mills and somewhat lower in a mill like 
Birmingham. An 8-cent subsidy on cotton 
is equal to 25 percent of the cotton cost. 
With cotton being 50 percent of the selling 
price and with the foreigner having a 25-per- 
cent advantage in the cost of his cotton, it 
doesn’t take a mathematical expert to figure 
that the foreigner can have a 12\,-percent 
lower selling price than the domestic mill. 
The advantage he has in respect to his 
lower wage rates is an additional advantage. 
The tariffs, which are based on the value in 
the exporting country, have been watered 
down to a point where they are hardly worth 
talking about. What little tariff is left 
doesn’t come anywhere close to offsetting the 
wage advantage, so the cotton subsidy will be 
a net advantage to the foreign mill. 

This subsidy to the foreign mill is being 
paid for by the American taxpayer, including 
those of us who look to the textile industry 
for our livelihood. To permit goods made 
from this subsidized cotton to come back into 
this country and take our markets is so com- 
pletely unfair and unreasonable that we have 
difficulty getting our fellow citizens to be- 
lieve that the situation exists. Surely on 
August 31, when the subsidy is to be sub- 
stantially increased, limitations will be 
placed on how much can come back in. If 
this is not done, it will not only wreck our 
industry but in the long run will defeat the 

purpose of the cotton subsidy, which is to 
reduce the surplus of raw cotton in the 
United States. Obviously, no reduction in 
raw cotton surplus will take piace if the sub- 
sidized cotton exports are permitted to dis- 
place bales of cotton which would otherwise 
be used in American mills. 
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No other industry in the history of the 
world ever has been forced to compete for 
its existence under handicaps like those im- 
posed on the American textile industry by 
this country’s trade and foreign aid policies. 

As the result of those policies, the ifidus- 
try’s overseas competitors have the stagger- 
ing advantages of being able to get their 
capital from the U.S. Treasury in the form 
of foreign aid grants and loans, to buy 
American surplus cotten with borrowed 
American dollars 20 percent cheaper than it 
sells in this country, to sell their finished 
products back to the American Government 
through so-called three-way deals under the 
foreign aid program, to learn American 
trade secrets and production know-how 
merely by asking, and, because American 
tariffs and quotas have been reduced so 
drastically, to undersell comparable Amer- 
ican products on the American markets. 

Those advantages are compounded by the 
facts that wage scales in many of the com- 
peting countries, particularly in the Far 
East, are one-tenth or less of the American 
legal minimum and that there are no bars 


“in those countries to the imposition of 


working conditions which would be illegal 
here in the United States. 

It is small wonder in the light of those 
facts that the American textile industry has 
lost markets equivalent to 10 percent of the 
national production and that, since 1947, 
717 textile mills have closed their doors and 
345,000 textile jobs have been discontinued. 
It is a tribute to. the vitality of the industry 
that its losses have been contained within 
those bounds. , 

From the things which have been done to 
the industry in the name of global goodness, 
it is no exaggeration to conclude that it is 
the actual, if not Officially expressed, policy 
of the Government of the United States that 
the American textile industry is expendable 
and should be forced to help finance its own 
liquidation. 

Fortunately, this plight has received recog- 
nition in a study recently completed by a 
Special Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
which, in its report, recommended a 10-point 
program of help and relief for the textile 
industry. Essentially, its recommendations 
entail more stringent import quotas, faster 
relief action under the Trade Agreements 
Acts, a bétter tax break particularly as re- 
gards depreciation and elimination of the 
two-price system on American cotton. 

It is my resolute conviction that the 
American textile industry, as well as all other 
domestic industries, has a right not only to 
expect but also to demand that both Con- 
gress and the executive branch by statute 
and policy give it and the jobs of its workers 
effective protection from unfair foreign com- 
petition. For the sake of the one out of 
every three Georgians employed by the tex- 
tile industry, it is my. hope that Congress 
will act to give it relief and protecti6n at 
this session. 





Commentary by Walter W. Heller on the 
Fortune Tax Series 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp a com- 
mentary on the Fortune tax series by 
Walter W. Heller of the depaxtment of 
economics, University of Minnesota. 

There being no objection, the com- 
mentary was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


COMMENTARY ON FORTUNE Tax SERIES! 


(By Walter W. Heller, department of eco- 
nomics, University of Minnesota) 


On problem after problem, the Fortune tax 
series peels off the layers of nonsense and 
confusion that have been wrapped around 
the great tax issues of our times. One need 
not agree with all of Fortune’s analysis and 
recommendations to be grateful for this 
contribution. My comments here focus on 
(1) Fortune’s tax erosion control program; 
and (2) a proposed Federal income tax credit 
to undergird State-local taxing efforts. ~ 


EROSION CONTROL 


Fortune makes a courageous and convinc- 
ing case for eliminating most special tax 
privileges and sharing the resulting revenue 
bounty with taxpayers-at-large. (Yet, the 
June Reader's Digest, by selective condensa- 
tion—for example, by alloting 2 paragraphs 
to Fortune’s 5 on the “pleasant one-half of 
tax reform” and 2 also to Fortune’s 32 on the 
“tough-half”—manages to make the series’ 
first article sound like just another broad- 
side against high tax rates.) 

The logic of restoring the tax base and 
cutting rates is inescapable. It makes good 
economic sense: The economy will deliver 
more goods and grow more rapidly if invest- 
ment and manpower can follow the straight 
and natural path of least economic resistance 
instead of today’s tortuous and unnatural 
path of least tax resistance. 

It makes good administrative sense: costs 
of compliance and enforcement will shrink. 

It makes good equity sense: Fortune’s 
program would strike a telling blow for 
equal treatment of equals in both income 
and estate taxation (though, contrary to 
Fortune’s prescriptions, some of the revenue 
gain should be shared with low-bracket tax- 
payers since (a) they will be hit by many of 
the base-restoring provisions; (b) their total 
tax burdens, relative to income, have ap- 
parently been growing faster in recent years 
than those of the higher income groups; and 
(c) their support is needed to give the pro- 
gram a chance for adoption). 

But does it make good political sense? The 
pain attached to Fortune’s tax reform pro- 
gram is so great that it requires nothing less 
than making political water run uphill. It 
requires, first, that the White House drama- 
tize the general public interest in a restored, 
lower-rate income tax and lead the battle 
against the powerful coalition of tax- 
sheltered special interests. It requires, 
second, that the Congress (a) reject the 
“most-favored-taxpayer principle,” under 
which a concession to one group tends to be 
extended to all similar groups, and (b) re- 
verse the trend toward converting its taxing 
committees into second-structure appropria- 
tions committees, to which special-interest 
groups come for hidden subsidies under the 
tax laws when they cannot (or would rather 
not) get open subsidies from the budget au- 
thorities. It requires, third, that some way 
be found to mobilize the hitherto diffiused 
interest, and amplify the hitherto muted 
voice of the taxpayer at large, perhaps by a 
prestige-packed National Tax Commission 
cutting across both party and economic lines. 

Fortune has done a yeoman job of defin- 
ing and defending the public interest in tax 








1Commentary invited by Fortune maga- 
zine for publication in its July or August 
issue. 
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reform. But one of democracy’s abiding prob- 
lems still remains as a challenge to Fortune’s 
talents: how to make the political payoff 
for vigorously pursuing the general interest 
greater than the payoff for giving in to 
special interests. 

A FEDERAL INCOME TAX CREDIT 


In highlighting our much-neglected $46 
billion State-local revenue system, Fortune 
advocates that all States adopt both sales 
and personal income taxes. 

Unlike the income tax, the sales tax does 
not run athwart the constitutional barrier 
of State uniformity clauses and the eco- 
nomic barrier of interstate competition for 
industry and wealth. Rather, inequity is 
the cross it bears. But the traditional (and 
in my opinion, justified) opposition to sales 
taxes will diminish (a) as economic growth 
puts poverty in the limited perspective to 
which Galbraith’s affluent society has some- 
what prematurely relegated it, and (b) as 
the States learn to build personal credits 
into the sales tax to temper its impact on 
low incomes and large families (e.g., a $10 
credit per person, paid or credited through 
the income tax mechanism, would exempt 
$500 of purchases per capita under a 2-per- 
cent sales tax). 

‘ No such open road faces the State income 
tax movement. It bears the full brunt of 
taxpayer threats to seek haven in friendlier 
tax territory. This process of playing one 
State off against another tends to under- 
mine the financial base of responsible 
self-government closest to home, striking 
hardest at the very tax which responds 
most readily to_economic growth. (Netzer’s 
figures show that for every 1 percent increase 
in the gross national product, State per- 
sonal income tax revenues rise 1.7 percent, 
as against only 1 percent for the sales tax.) 

Deductibility under-the Federal income 
tax serves as a partial shock-absorber for 
State income taxes and, as Fortune argues, 


‘ should be retained. But note that its pro- 


tective impact is greater, the wealthier the 
State: The higher the brackets a State’s 
taxpayers are in, the larger the percentage 
of the State income tax burden that is 
exported to the Federal Government. 

To redress the balance and put a non- 
competitive floor under State individual in- 
come taxes, Congress should enact a Federal 
income tax credit. Like the existing Federal 
estate tax credit, it would allow individuals 
to pay part of their Federal tax with receipts 
evidencing payment of State taxes. The av- 
erage ratio of State to Federal collections in 
the 31 income tax States is 8 percent (rang- 
ing from a low of 1.4 percent in Tennessee to 
a high of 28.7 percent in Oregon, in 1958). 
A credit averaging 8 percent would cost the 
Treasury just over $3 billion annually. 

To give a greater proportionate credit to 
the lower incomes and the poorer States 
calls for a negatively graduated credit; per- 
haps 15 or 20 percent on the first $100 of 
tax, 10 percent on the next several hundred, 
and only 2 or 3 percent at ‘the top. That 
at least a modefate interstate equalizing 
effect could be achieved is suggested by the 
following examples of variation in average 
tax liabilities on taxable 1956 Federal. re- 
turns: California, $659; Delaware, $1,066; 
Kansas, $416; Mississippi, $295; New York, 
$657. 

The crediting device represents a para- 
doxical combination of freedom and coercion. 
Its basic purpose is to protect the power of 
the purse underlying State sovereignty and 
local independence. Moreover, Federal cred- 
its leave ample room for variations in State 
definitions of income, exemptions, and tax 
ratés. Yet, the credit would virtually force 
17 States, with over one-third of the Na- 
tion’s population, to adopt at least minimum, 
credit-absorbing income taxes. It would also 
be understandable if Congress were to make 
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State acceptance of uniform rules for taxing 
interstate business income a condition of 
access to the credit privilege. 

On balance, the Federal credit offers the 
States far more fiscal emancipation than tax 
bondage. Like Fortune’s Spartan prescrip- 
tion for Federal tax reform, it makes good 
sense in economic, administrative, and equity 
terms. Whether it makes good political 
sense, only time will tell. 





Christian Science Monitor Supports 
Federal School Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OP OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the most thoughtful and inform- 
ative newspapers in our Nation is the 
Christian Science Monitor, The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor for June 5 has 
pointedly asked, in an editorial, “Where 
Is Federal School Aid?”’ 

The editorial indorses the Murray- 
Metcalf bill, which also has the support 
of the National Education Association. 
The Monitor emphasizes that the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill would help to bring 
reality to the recent recommendations 
of the Science Advisory Committee ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi-' 
dent, that the e¢citorial from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Wuer_E Is FeperAL SCHOOL AID? 


The President’s Science Advisory Commit- 
tee, as its name would suggest, is urging in its 
significant report what should be done to 
bring American schools up to the standards 
required by an age of science. How its 
recommendations bear upon some of the 
other tasks Americans have long assigned 
their schools—such as general education of 
those without the aptitude or interest for 
“intellectual” subjects—warrants separate 
discussion. But its admonition that the Na- 
tion must double its annual investment in 
education bears on any index of the Nation’s 
present effort. 

The index most readily related to national 
concern is the interest in Federal aid to 
education. Last séssion Congress enacted 
the National Defense Education Act com- 
prising some excellent features, but did not 
complete the job of appropriating the funds 
authorized. Two months ago the House re- 
stored all of the $50 million its Appropria- 
tions Committee cut from the authoriza- 
tion. 

There are two school bills now receiving 
serious congressional consideration. One 
is the administration’s bill to take care of 
the omission from the present act of Federal 
aid to classroom construction. It would do 
this by way of helping school districts float 
and retire construction bonds on a need-and- 
effort basis. The Federal commitment would 
be $21, billion over 25 years. 

The other is the Mansfield-Metcalf bill, 
patterned after of the National 
Education Association. This measure frank- 
ly rejects financial limftations and ap- 
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hes the issue on the assumption that 
the Nation surely can spend as much for 
education as for cigarettes and beverage al- 
cohol. It would leave to each State whether 
to spend its allotment on buildings or teach- 
ers’ salaries. It would begin distribution on 
a school-age population basis, then move to 
allotments related to a “national effort in- 
dex,” reaching a rate of some $4 billion a 
year—indefinitely. 

Congress, apparently, is looking with favor 
on a somewhat cutdown version of this bill. 
And if it would encourage local effort—as it 
seems designed to do—instead of discourage 
it, the bill sounds a note of determination 
that might strike the needed spark. 





Participation of the Individual Business- 
man in Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
entitled “The Participation of the In- 
dividual Businessman in Politics,’ de- 
livered by Arnold H. Maremont, chair- 
man of the board of the Allied Paper 
Corp. and president of Maremont Auto- 
motive Products, Chicago, Ill., before the 
American Management Association at its 
east coast general management confer- 
ence on May 21, 1959. 

Mr. Maremont is one of the ablest and 
most progressive-minded businessmen of 
the Middle West. He has made a great 
business and industrial success. He is 
also very much of a progressive in poli- 
tics and economics. I believe that the 
major sections of this address which I 
ask to have printed will command. the 
attention of a large number of people. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PARTICIPATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL BUSINESS- 
MAN IN POLITICS 
(An address made before the American 

Management Association at its east coast 

general management conference on May 

21, 1959, by Arnold H. Maremont) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Ameri- 
can Management Assgciation, the Greeks 
had a word, a name for those who declined 
to take interest in the politics of their city. 
That word was “idiot.” 

> . * - o 

In ancient Athens, the Scythian bowmen 
were sent through the streets to round up the 
citizens and compel them to participate in 
the political affairs of the city. 

In Switzerland, fines are levied on those 
who inexcusably avoid exercising the fran- 
chise. 

I can neither levy fines nor exercise com- 
puision, but I do hope to contribute some- 
thing to the educational process here today. 

As a businessman who has maintained an 
active interest in politics since 1933, but who 
has never run for public office or been ap- 
pointed to one, I do want to suggest some 
facts. 

The essential character of a citizen is to 
free and equal; being free before the law, 


g 


. be a political entity. 
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he is not subject to others’ whims; being 
equal he has a voice in his own destiny. 
This, as the great English student Lord 
Bryce said, carries a responsibility for po- 
litical activity: “As he is to profit by the 
safety and prosperity the community pro- 
vides, so he (the citizen) must seek its 
good and place his personal will at its dis- 
posal. Benefit and burden, power and re- 
sponsibility, go together.” 

I favor the widest possible participation 
in politics; it is when politics becomes the 
province of the elite few that I fear for the 
safety of our system. ; 

My purpose today is to seek to convince 
you that this present campaign to inject 
business as such into politics is ill-con- 
ceived, extremely dangerous, a violation of 


our sound democratic system, and—even 
worse—perhaps illegal. It seems to me, 
from my reading. of many editorials, 


speeches, articles and books, that these pres- 
sures are leading us not into clear light but 
into a murky, grey area which may produce 
a catastrophe rather than the creation of 
a congenial governmental climate for busi- 
ness. To say the very least, it hardly pro- 
ceeds the American way, and ultimately, it 
will cast a Marxist shadow over all. 

A corporation is not a political entity; it 
is a legal entity. It was never intended to 
It is wholly dif- 
ferent from the human entity which is the 
foundation stone of our Declaration of In- 
dependence and Constitution. My reading 
of these documents—particularly sections 
8, 9, 10 of article I and all of the amend- 
ments—does not find the word corporation 
once used. Corporations were vested with 
personality by a twist given to the language 
of the 14th amendment by conservative ma- 
jorities of the Supreme Court in their in- 
terpretation of the words “nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law.” The 
Supreme Court, not the Constitution- 
makers, said that meant corporations, too. 

Let us consider briefly the Marxist im- 
plications of business in politics. The ma- 
terialistic ideology of communism uses 
economic determinism to interpret all that 
is significant in life. With this philosophic 
base, its political framework, designedly, is 
totalitarian—as it must be in order to direct, 
shape, and control economic forces. The 
corporation has a basic and justified eco- 
nomic interest in advancing prosperity, the 
general welfare of the country, and making 
profits. It is a large order for any organized 
activity. 

Those who would project the corporation 
into politics, I submit, are playing directly 
into the hands of economic determinism. 
Once you get the modern corporation as 
such, hopelessly enmeshed in politics, you 
are well-traveled toward economic determi- 
nism and totalitarianism. Inevitably, as in 
Russia, this leads to totalitarianism, the 
destruction of free political heritage, prosti- 
tution of free citizenship and democratic 
principles. All of history testifies to this. 
For this. reason, I regard the separation of 
business, as- business, from politics to. be as 
important to our political health‘ as the 
separation of church from state, 

Why do corporations want to engage in 
political activity? 

The first is that the hope of keeping gov- 
ernment out of business is illusory, and 
therefore it becomes necessary to influence 
government for business. 


The second is the sometimes hysterically 


need for a counterforce to the’ 


expressed 
activities of labor in government. 

The frenzied shouting over welfare statism, 
New Deal, Pair Deal, and other political slo- 
gans has drowned out even a whisper about 
the life-and-death decisions being resolved 
for all of us in Washington: 
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I should like to raise here several questions 
which should be answered by those who 
would involve business institutions in 
politics. 

Under the law it is well established that a 
corporation cannot do indirectly what it is 
forbidden to do directly. How then, being 
forbidden to contribute money to political 
campaigns, can a corporation legally permit 
its employees, on company time and paid by 
company funds, to act as poll watchers, vote- 
getters, precinct captains, and such? 

If business gets into politics, as business, 
how can it prevent the development of those 
very factions which Madison described in the 
great 10th Federalist paper—‘a landed inter- 
est, a manufacturing interest, a moneyed in- 
terest, with many lesser interests”—and who 
would settle the policy contests when all of 
these interests began their inevitableestrug- 
gles for supremacy in government? 

If a business organization enters the polit- 
ical arena, who chooses the party which will 
be favored with its support? The directors, 
the shareholders, the chairman of the Board? 
Where does it find authority to use share- 
holders’ money for such purposes? 

Will not the employees who belong to dif- 
ferent organizations, unions, or political par- 
ties develop a profound antagonism for the 
corporation’s political activities? Seeing the 
officers use company funds and time for po- 
litical action, will they not sharpen their own 
demands and opposition? 

What will be the effect upon the customers 
of the corporation who again are of many 
political persuasions, and interests—who are 
property owners and renters, union members, 
the white-collar workers, protagonists or an- 
tagonists of a myriad of contesting causes 
and ideas? 

Is it inevitable that our heritage of demo- 
cratic politics be lost while we give lipservice 
to it and perfect our manufacture 6f the 
organizational man? 

Mr. George Romney of American Motors 
recently commented on this problem in 
strong language: 

“We have corporate executives and white- 
collar employees who have become political 
eunuchs and who have substituted corpo- 
rate citizenship and the hope of economic 
advancement for their priceless heritage of 
independent political action.” 

Andrew Hacker of Cornell University, in 
his paper on “Politics and the Corporation” 
says that the corporation has certainly not 
set out to weaken the foundation of demo- 
crati¢ politics, but its growth as the char- 
acteristic institution of our time is having 
this consequence. 

Shall we accept the corporation as our 
characteristic institution and shall we de- 
velop &@ mold which shapes a pallid, face- 
less human of our middle-class employees, 
substituting the impersonal corporate in- 
terest for the personal interest? I do not 
believe the problem is that desperate. 

I do not believe labor and management 
are locked in a death struggle. 

Management is charged with maintaining 
maximum earnings, that portion which 
comes from sales and which is left after all 
costs are paid out of dollars which the con- 
sumer—the third party in the triangle— 
has spent. We businessmen seem to be do- 
ing very well under the competitive pres- 
sures, and the fact-finding and regulatory 
bodies set up to protect consumer, investor, 
management. Labor is charged with getting 
the best deal it can on wages and working 
conditions. That is its job. 

I have never heard responsible union lead- 
ers argue that labor ought to engage in 
politics for the purpose of clobbering busi- 
ness. I think that anyone who argues that 
business must get into politics in order to 
take a fall out of labor is doing a distinct 
disservice to himself, his corporation .and 
his country. 
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Our democratic system protects the in- 
dividual’s right to exercise his franchise 
freely and secretly. The emphasis is on the 
human rather than the legal being. We 
vote as humans—not as employer, employee, 
father, homeowner, renter, taxpayer, or what 
haye you. Classify us as you will, code us, 
punch us into cards, write us into impulses 
in Univac—we will emerge as humans, en- 
joying and exercising our right to” be dif- 
ferent which is the great force of life as 
remarked by Michel de-Crevecour nearly 200 
years ago. 

* . * o s = 


There is the story of Bertrand Russell, 
one of our most brilliant contemporary 
philosophers, who was in a plane crash. 
Nineteen of the 40 passengers were killed in 
Norway and Russell was one of those who 
swam through the icy waters to safety. 

A reporter asked him: “As the plane was 
sinking, and as you were in great doubt about 
whether you would live or not, did you 
think about mysticism and logic and philos- 
ophy in general?’ 

“No,” came the reply. 
water was damned cold.” 

If you accept my premise that we are 
all around humans, then we are political 
humans seeking action through unity of 
ideals and spirit, not as businessmen, work- 
ers, scientists, or as categorized interests. 
Our responsibility, then, as persons who want 
to be useful members of society, is to recog- 
nize first that politics is power, second that 
as citizens who.can direct that power to the 
development of the good society, we have a 
responsibility to help. Power is exercised re- 
sponsibly through a political party—not 
through mobs or debating societies, 

We must participate as active, responsible, 
articulate individual citizens. It is not for 
us to judge from Olympian heights, nor to 
stand on the sidelines of the human parade 
shouting “watch those damned radicals go 
by.” To quote Lord Bryce once more: 

“Absorbed in business or pleasure, we think 
too little of what our membership in a free 
nation means for the happiness of our poorer 
fellow citizens. The eloquent voice of a pa- 
triotic reformer sometimes breaks our slum- 
ber. But the daily round of business and 
pleasure soon again fills the mind, and pub- 
lic duty fades into the background of life.” 

* o * s s 


Are we willing to engage in politics, rain 
or shine? Are we going to be an anvil or a 
hammer, as Goethe once asked? 

An Illinois businessman with some experi- 
ence in politics recently said, quite correctly, 
it seemed to me: : 

“I wonder how many of those who are 
teaching corporations the facts of political 
life are now urging their student executives 
to get up off their hindsides of a nice fall 
evening and journey down to the candi- 
dates’ meetings right in their backyard. 
Politics begins with one’s own candidates, at 
home. [If the corporation executives won’t 
patronize their own political meetings, if 
they fail to set an example for less fortunate 
citizens, their overall program for political 
prominence is doomed to failure.” 

o * = ° 


We pride ourselves that we value the indi- 
vidual as a human. We speak endlessly in 
such words as “freedom,” “free enterprise,” 
“free societies.” * * * Yet, withal, we 
Americans generally maintain a negative at- 
titude toward politics, 

Only in America could a great national 
publication issue regularly through 4 years 
of a Civil War and never once mention that 
titanic conflict. Yet this is exactly what 
happened in the case of &@ women’s maga- 
zine between 1860 and 1865. 

Nor, apparently, have we changed much 
in some fundamental particulars. A recent 
Harvard Business School Club study states 
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that “there exists a frightening lack of in- 
terest in the business community for its 
participation in the Government service” 
and when business does take an interest 
“more and more qualified business men are 
serving constantly shorter periods.” 

The late Justice Arthur C. Vanderbilt of 
New Jersey once observed that “the antip- 
athy to politics is reflected in the home, 
the church, and the school. In a recent 
national poll, it was reported that 69 percent 
of our people did not want their children 
to enter politics and almost 50 percent 
thought that no man could be in politics 
and remain honest.” ‘This is about as sad 
a commentary as one could imagine. 

We must recognize that the political party 
is the only valid means of giving organiza- 
tion, direction, drive and expression to the 
public power. We must get away from the 
idea that when we have voted we have done 
the whole duty of man. We must cease 
thinking of politics as a dirty word and 
recognize it for what it is: that supreme art 
for harmonizing conflicting interests and 
views into one cooperative and sound body 
capable of self-preservation through un- 
selfish actions. 

Traditionally, you must remember that 
politics, like big league baseball, is played 
by experts. You were permitted to partici- 
pate by rooting for your side, but not by 
helping to select the players. All of this has 
been changed. The primary system does 
enable you to help pick the players. To 
be effective, you have got to poin a party, 
the party that most nearly represents your 
views and supports your kind of candidates. 
The business of voting for the man once 
every 4 years and forgetting about party 
policies between times is utterly foolish. To 
make the party what it ought to be, to give 
it the broad representation it must have to 
express common ideals, you have got to be 
an active member of it. You have’ got to 
work to get your views adopted. I know of 
no one who can influence a political party 
by remaining aloof from it. 

It is most important to be individually 
active as a partisan, fighting for your views. 
I believe that such organizations as the 
League of Women Voters, to name just one, 
which concentra only upon understand- 
ing the issues, without a strong accent on 
active party membership, have either out- 
dived their political usefulness, or are miss- 
ing the boat so far as real political effect 
is concerned. Women have a great part in 
politics, and should have greater part. But 
the “standoffish” role in politics is abso- 
lutely the wrong approach. If the party 
to which you are inclined is not precisely 
what you would like it to be, you are not 
going to make it any better by withdrawing 
into your den to study the issues when you 
oughht to be out fighting for what you be- 
lieve the party needs most. 


Long ago the French philosopher Jean 
Jacques Rousseau declared, ‘“‘As soon as pub- 
lic service ceases to be the chief business of 
the citizens and they would rather serve 
with their money than with their persons, 
the state is not far from its fall. As soon 
as any man says of the affairs of the state— 
“What does it matter to me?’—the state may 
be given up for lost.” 

You ought individually to be politically 
active. This is not a right; it is your duty. 
You ought to join and work in a political 
party as a whole person—not as the mouth- 
piece of your corporation. If the corpo- 
rate view, as such, needs expression, there 
is advertising space to be purchased for that 
purpose 


Second, in joining a political party, you 
should not be giving up your independence 
of thought. Men who join political parties 
for purely economic motives, to represent 
the ends of business, actually are helping to 
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crystallize the party as a big business party, 
which in the end will result in its isolation 
and destruction as an organization. 

I believe that one of our speakers here 
today, Mr. Turuston B. Morton, the Repub- 
lican National Chairman, told the exact 
truth in a recent speech before the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce when he said that if 
the business label were ever pinned on his 
party, it would threaten the party’s exist- 
ence; that to achieve maximum. effectiveness 
in politics, businessmen must act “primarily 
as American citizens, rather than as spokes- 
men for or representatives of just one seg- 
ment of cur total economy.” As he said, 
“It would be disastrous for the Nation and 
the party itself if any single economic, 
racial, or religious group were to win un- 
challenged control of the Republican Party.” 
I would extend that to any party. 


Political membership does not mean poli- 
tical subservience, I do not advocate the 
subordination of personal ideas or principles 
to a leader. If we are to be effective party 
members, we cannot be mutes: we must be 
heard in party councils. Here we can talk 
over things in common, and here we can 
learn that, “I am not as good as you are— 
but you are as good as I am.” 

Disraeli, the youth laughed at and ridi- 
culed in his first speech in the House of 
Commons, uttered what should be the motto 
for all of us: “I will sit down now, but the 
time shall come when you will hear me.” 

cd 7 . > . 


Having decided to become politically ac- 
tive, you must choose your party as an in- 
dividual who wears no man’s or corpora- 
tion’s collar. It is your choice. Next, your 
job is to seek out and work with a like- 
minded group in your township or precinct, 
and the word “group” is important. You need 
to know who is your precinct or township 
committeeman, how he is chosen, who is his 
superior, It may be that you do not like the 
regular party organization, its candidates or 
its programs. It may have no room for 
amateurs like yourself. * * * ‘ 

There is a way for you to become active, 
if you are not welcomed in the regular party 
organization. 

You can join political clubs of either party, 
many of which have provided new blood, new 
energy, and new ideas outside of the regular 
organizations. Here you will find that the 
controls are in the membership, at the grass- 
roots, not in some remote hotel room or 
rooms. 

+. a” + * e 


Enlightened and strong professionals will 
not reject you or your group for long; they 
will make peace quickly because they recog- 
nize that your bit of help adds to the insur- 
ance of victory, and that a selective exclu- 
siveness in party affairs makes for straight- 
out contests for party control. Indeed, the 
Democratic Party in May 1957 adopted a 
formal rule recognizing neighborhood po- 
litical clubs and directing the national com- 
mittee to “encourage and assist groups of 
party members in the organization of Demo- 
cratic clubs—and to issue certificates of rec- 
ognition to any such’ Democratic club so 
formed—or heretofore organized and now 
existing.” 

You must be prepared to spend time, 
energy, and money on political work. This 
means the menial jobs as well as the more 
attractive job of brain-trusting the strategy. 
A great truth in politics is that virtue al- 
ways triumphs in a political campaign if it 
has a good campaign fund and a hard-work- 
ing organization. Civen the issues and hard 
work, with at least enough money for mim- 
eographing and postage, and your small club 
can accomplish wonders. 

Such inplant political activities as Aro- 
ject General Corp. sponsored in September 
1958, represent the best of such efforts. This 
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completely bipartisan effort was directed at 
securing voter registration and encouraging 
financial contributions to both parties. But 
there is a danger in this. It introduces the 
loser-winner relationship into employer-em- 
ployee, or superior-subordinate relations. 

A superintendent or worker is no more or 
less valuable an employee for not desiring 
to participate in political activity. He may 
wish to enjoy politics the way some men 
enjoy marriage—by remaining bachelors. If 
he thinks that his political attitudes may 
complicate his job relations, he may feel 
that nonparticipation is a cheap price to 
pay for advancement, tenure, pleasant work- 
ing conditions. Recently a young man en- 
gaged in a fund-raising campaign told me, 
“My boss has been active in this over many 
years. When he asked me to take it on, it 
was sort of our company’s turn. I couldn't 
refuse.” This is definitely not the way to 
undertake political responsibility. The only 
worthwhile political action springs from in- 
dividual conviction and independence of 
spirit. 

Through political action today we are go- 
ing to decide whether we are destroyed by 
H-bombs or our children are to be destroyed 
by atomic dust raining upon them. 

Whether our schools and our civil rights 
problems will be intelligently settled or pro- 
duce violent internal convulsions. 

Whether foreign aid shall be used in help- 
ing to create a World in which we can live 
and interchange ideas and goods with free- 
men. 

In brief, whether, as a Nation, we survive 
or die shortly. 

We can influence our destiny only through 
the wisest political action—not as corpora- 
tions—not as business—-but as the individual 
human entity. 





Invocation Delivered by the Most Rev- 
erend Phillip M. Hannan, D.D. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day, June 5, I attended a dinner for 
the American Rheumatism Association 
and heard a most inspiring invocation. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
invocation delivered by the Most Rev- 
erend Phillip M. Hannan, D.D., be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the invoca- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: : 
INVOCATION GIVEN BY THE Most REVEREND 

PuHiI.titie M. HANNAN, D.D., at DINNER FOR 

THE AMERICAN RHEUMATISM ASSOCIATION, 

MAYFLOWER HOTEL, JuNE 5, 1959 


O God, teach us in our care of the sick 
that love is the fulfillment of the law, en- 
abling us to meet the test by the beloved 
disciple, “How can he who does not love 
his brother whom he sees, love God whom 
he does not see?” Help us to treat each 
person as a@ brother and heir of God, seeing 
God's image in our sick and afflicted neigh- 
bors. May our hands be His hands, may 
our hearts be His heart, and my His spirit 
be imparted through us to all whom we 
serve in His name. Amen, 
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Faith and Learning 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Hon. James A. Farley, chairman of 
the board of the Coca-Cola Export 
Corp., delivered at the graduation exer- 
cises at Marymount School, Marymount 
College, New York City, on June 2, 1959: 
ADDRESS BY Hon. James A. FARLEY, CHAIR- 

MAN OF THE BOARD, THE Coca-Cola EXPORT 

CorP., AT THE GRADPATION EXERCISES, MARY- 

MOUNT SCHOOL, MARYMOUNT COLLEGE, NEW 

York City, JUNE 2, 1959 

FAITH AND LEARNING 

Reverend mothers, your excellency, rever- 
end fathers, distinguished guests, the faculty 
of Marymount School, the class of 1959, 
ladies and gentlemen, when I was invited 
to participate in these graduating exercises 
I gladly accepted. Marymount School has 
always been very dear to me and my family, 
and also very close in that we were neigh- 
bors for a number of years. When we 
moved to New York from Rockland County, 
over 30 years ago, we made our home at 3 
East 84th Street just across the way. Both 
my daughters were Marymount pupils and 
my son’s little girl Is now attending Mary- 
mount—in thg Farley tradition. We have 
many happy memories of our friendship and 
association with the Foundress of the Order 
of the Sacred Heart of Mary—the great and 
saintly lady, Mother Butler, loved and re- 
vered by all who are in any way familiar 
with Marymount. I recall vividly my last 
visit with her when in Rome with my 
daughters in the summer of 1939. 

And since I have been a neighbor of 
Marymount I hope we shall be friends for 
all the disparity in our ages. At least I 
hope that you look upon me as a friend for 
these minutes I speak. 

My schooling began at the age of 5 in the 
Grassy Point Grammar School—on the West 
Shore of the Hudson River—and I went 
through 7 grades there, transferring to the 
Stony Point Grammar School. Upon grad- 
uation from the Stony Point High School I 
completed a year’s course at the Packard 
Commercial School in New York City. 

It has always been my regret that unlike 
you I could not plan to go on to college. 
Since my formal education ended I have 
acquired 20 honorary degrees from various 
colleges. Each of these has made me 
happy as having accomplished something in 
the school of life, but I would gladly exchange 
them all for one earned in college. Not that 
I have any regrets, but I wish I could look 
back.on the pleasures and the companion- 
ship of learning of college days. 

That pleasure is before most of you. In 
your joyous expectation you are apt to for- 
get what you have been privileged to experi- 
ence. Let me tell you that the training you 
have already had has fashioned your life far 
more than you now realize. And as the 
years go on you will turn back more and more 
fondly in memory to this place. At the mo- 
ment, I fancy you are more triumphant over 

successful accomplishment than regretful, al- 
though you must bear this place affection 
and gratitude, 

Not long ago, a young lady I have known 
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since childhood was graduated with highest 
honors from a western university. Among 
her honors were Phi Beta Kappa and Phi 
Kappa Phi. She was editor of her school 
annual. She was acclaimed as the out- 
standing girl in the college. When she was 
asked to what factors she attributed her suc- 
cess she said it was to the years in a convent 
school, where she was given a firm grounding 
in learning and faith. 

Integrity is the most sublime possession 
we can make for ourselves. It comes from 
learning and faith. I‘do not come here to 
teach youfaith. That has already been done 
by minds more able than my own. Nor dol 
come here to instruct you as an educator. 
As you all know, I used to be in politics. 
Now I am in business. Both professions are 
concerned with integrity. The politician 
gives his word and the businessman gives his 
product. Both should be, and usually are, 
backed by integrity. If the politician fails 
to keep his word he courts not only defeat but 
disgrace. If the businessman fails to keep 
up his product he courts failure and bank- 
ruptcy. 

All occupations have their codes of ethics. 
The foundations of these codes were im- 
planted in you here. One may stray from the 
standards of any profession and meet with 
some success, just as one may smile and still 
be a villain. Almost inevitably there is a day 
of reckoning, if nowhere else in the loss of 
peace of mind. 

As you go on with life’s responsibilities you 
will find that the honorable way you have 
learned here is not only the right way but the 
best way. 

All that I am or hope to be—and time is 
running its inexorable course for me—I owe 
to the faith and learning implanted in me in 
my youth and to the power of prayer. Prayer 
has seen the world through dark days, days 
as dark as those we are now going through, 
if not darker, just as it has helped individuals 
over rough stretches in the way of life. Let 
me take you back 172 years to a meeting of 
the group of patriots in Philadelphia who 
were seeking to revise the Federal system of 
government. The meetings opened on May 
14, 1787. 

You remember the history of that situa- 
tion, Iam sure. The war with Britain had 
been won but the situation in America was 
near anarchy. The confederation was falling 
apart. Powerful forces were at work to keep 
the States apart. Geographical distances 
and poor communications made it difficult for 
people of one State to. know a great deal 
about another. Northern States wanted to 
protect their industries; the South having 
no industries welcomed foreign ‘goods free 
of tariffs. States levied tariffs against one 
another. The American people were strongly 
opposed to central government; because they 
were so jealous of the liberties we hold dear 
they hesitated to bestow any power on any 
government, local, State or Federal. 

Many persons predicted that the thirteen 
States would never be joined in union. 
There were many expressions of gloom, al- 
though race, religion, language, tradition 
and common culture all cried out for union. 
Furthermore, beyond the thirteen States was 
a western empire begging for development. 
Wise minds brought about the Constitution- 
al Convention in Philadelphia with George 
Washington, the victorious general and 
popular hero, in the presiding chair. But 
only six States were represented the opening 
day. Work went slowly. Difficulties ap- 
peared to be insurmountable. Nothing was 
done in May and little was accomplished 
in June, 

Finally, on June 28, 1787—172 years ago— 
the most venerable man in the convention 
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arose, a truly great American, perhaps the 
greatest American of them all, Benjamin 
Franklin, This patriot, philosopher and 
scientist was in his eighties. Listen to his 
words: 

“Mr. President, the small progress we have 
made after 4 or 5 weeks close attendance 
and continual reasonings with each other— 
our different sentiments on almost every 
question, several of the last producing as 
many noes as ayes is, me thinks, a melan- 
choly proof of the imperfection of human 
understanding. We indeed seem to feel our 
own want of political wisdom, since we have 
been running about in search of it.. We 
have gone back to ancient history for 
models of government, and examined the 
different forms of those republics which 
having been formed with the seeds of their 
own dissolution now no longer exist. And 
we have viewed modern states around Eu- 
rope, but find none of their constitutions 
suitable to our circumstances. 

“In this situation this assembly groping 
as it were in the dark to find political truth 
and scarcely able to distinguish it when 
presented to us, how had it happened, Sir; 
that we have not hitherto once thought of 
humbly applying to the Father of lights to 
illuminate our understandings? In the be- 
ginning of the contest with Great Britain, 
when we were sensible of danger, we had 
daily prayer in this room for the divine pro- 
tection. Our prayers, Sir, were heard and 
they were graciously answered. All of us 
who were engaged in the struggle must have 
observed frequent instances of a supertend- 
ing providence in our favor. ‘To that kind 
of providence we owe this happy opportun- 
ity of consulting in peace on the means of 
establishing our future national felicity. 
And have we now forgotten that powerful 
Friend, or do we imagine that we no longer 
need His assistance? I have lived, Sir, a 
long time and ‘the longer I live the more 
convincing proofs I see of this truth—that 
God governs in the affairs of men. And if 
a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without 
His notice is it probable that an empire 
can arise without His aid? We have been 
assured, Sir, in the sacred writings that ex- 
cept the Lord build the House they labor 
in vain that build it. I firmly believe this; 
and I also believe that without His concur- 
ring aid we shall succeed in this political 
building no better than the builders of 
Babel. We shall be divided in our little 
partial local interests; our projects will be 
confounded, and we ourselves shall become 
a reproach and a hye word down to future 
ages. And what is worse, mankind may 
hereafter from this unfortunate instance 
despair of establishing governments by hu- 
man wisdom and leave it to chance, war 
and conquest. 

“T therefore beg to move—that henceforth 
prayers imploring the assistance of heayen, 
and its blessings upon our deliberations, be 
held in this assembly every morning before 
we proceed to business, and that one or more 
of the clergy of this city be requested to 
officiate in that service.” 

This was the beginning of real work on 
the Constitution, this prayer of Franklin’s, 
becausé his speech was of itself a prayer. 
How well these men worked under divine 
guidance we all know. They built the great- 
est Republic the world has known. The 
draft of the Constitution was completed in 
September 1787. When the labors of the 
convention were finished and members were 
signing the great document Franklin 
chanced to look upon the back of Washing- 
ton’s chair on which a sun had been painted. 
Franklin seized upon this sun to make a 
prophecy.. 7 ad 

“Painters,” he said, “have found it difficult 
to distinguish in their art a rising sun 
from a setting sun. ‘I have often in the 
course of this session and the vicissitudes of 
my hopes and fears as to its issue have looked 
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at that sum behind the President without 
being able to tell whether it was rising or 
setting; but now, at length, I have the hap- 
piness to know that it is a rising and not a 
setting sun.” 

We today know that the sun is still rising. 
We know that its light still shines brighter 
than ever in a darkened world. We know 
that light was enkindled by faith and learn- 
ing. Much of the world is still dark. How- 
ever, in the darkest corner of the darkest 
night in the deepest hell of totalitarianism, 
we know that the light of the faith of our 
Founding Fathers still shines. There can be 
no darkness where a single candle is lit. We 
have two great candles with which to light 
the world today—the faith in liberty that is 
America and the faith in our Lord. 

Some of the world is indeed in darkness. 
Nations have sinned and individuals have 
sinned. They have forgotten prayer. They 
have, in fact, forgotten God. False idols have 
been erected. False prophets have been 
honored. Man has deserted liberty and jus- 
tice and human-dignity. Man has listened to 
the promises of power-hungry men. Man 
has exchanged freedom. for slavery on sly 
promises of security. Confusion has been 
piled on confusion. Fear is piled upon fear. 
Each new conquest of science over matter 
has seemed to increase fear rather than bring 
security. Yet, we must never forget that all 
things are not without cause. Everything in 
life has meaning. Everything in man’s life 
is related to all that has gone before and 
all that is to come. 

These are trying times. This has been an 
age of splendid achievement. Man began 
seeking divinity in himself. Everything was 
explained in the laboratory. For a time man 
sought faith in evolution, then in science 
and then in progress. Men held that man 
came out of slime and nothing more. Men 
held that science had all the answers. Men 
held that everything had to be changed in 
order to be better. Now men are holding 
that faith must be put in evolution. They 
would have us make a god of the state and 
have us give all of ourselves and all of our 
souls to the state. 

How pathetic and how credulous are these 
earnest faiths in evolution and progress and 
science and in the state. Man has found 
himself with less time for himself and less 
time for God. Many years ago Louis the 
Fourteenth proclaimed himself the state and 
men have come to laugh at him. In our time 
one who proclaimed himself the state died 
by his own hand in a bomb shelter in Berlin. 
Another was hung by the heels in Milan. 
Still another, more dangerous than either of 
the two who went before, died a little over 
6 years ago in Moscow and is rapidly being 
forgotten. Yesterday his word might, have 
shaken the world. Today this spectacular 
destroyer of faith and learning is at last 
face to face with the truth of faith. 

How silly is the proclamation of Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Stalin that each of us is 
part of the state and nothing more. Faith 
and learning in our day is growing, though 
it may not seem so. Two great wars in this 
century have not darkened faith. Nor has 
the atomic age. Man has loosed a force that 
has placed him on the abyss bf chaos, but 
faith and learning can still give him the 
serenity of soul that would keep him from 
destroying the world by fire. The no less 
explosive danger of communism with its 
chain reaction of materialism, frightening 
as it may be, cannot prevail against faith and 
learning. 

But we must remember, too, that Com- 
munists are hot the revolutionaries. They 
are the believers of brutal power which goes 
back to the days of man’s darkness, when 
the earth knew not faith and had no learn- 
ing. Then man knew only tyranny. The 
materialists of communism would turn back 
the clock to those days. We who believe in 
liberty, freedom, and the dignity of man are 
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the revolutionaries, Historically, the phi- 
losophy of faith and learning is hewer than 
the darkness of communism. 

Revelation and teaching—faith and learn- 
ing—have turned the path of mankind from 
the downward path of brutish darkness to 
sunlit paths of belief and civilization. All of 
you will go from here seeking moré educa- 
tion. You will become a growing part of 
the light, a growing part of faith. Each gen- 
eration likes to think that it is living on 
the edge of disaster, that the precious fire 
of faith and reason would go out if each gen- 
eration did not cherish it in its breast. This 
is so, of course. However, no generation has 
put out that fire by suicide, and I am con- 
fident no generation will. There have been 
orgies of mass murder and destruction be- 
fore. We can hope that they will never 
come again, even though we know that we 
are living in a state of almost perpetual war 
and almost perpetual fear. fa 

I never have taken a gloomy view of the 
future. Now, when the future is closer to 
me as I near the time of the great answer, 
I cannot take a gloomy attitude toward the 
outcome of these critical and pertlous years. 
I do not have the slightest shadow of doubt 
that your generation will see the end of the 
whole sordid corruption and repulsive fallacy 
of the police state. True, I confess my gen- 
eration has not done too well by yours. We 
have given you the aftermath of terrible 
wars, we have saddled you with heavy debts 
and the headaches of tangled thoughts and 
false beliefs. Yet I am sure you will find 
it in your hearts not only to forgive us, but 
to be merciful and to say that we contributed 
to the solution you will find. 

Furthermore, I am confident that you will 
find the answer in faith, faith which is grow- 
ing in our time. Faith is on the march. It 
has triumphed over the false beliefs and false 
dogmas of the ages of evolution, machines, 
and tyranny. False beliefs die, but faith 
endures forever. All the arrogance of totali- 
tarians and the rantings of the scoffers and 
the intellectual posterings of men intoxi- 
cated with their own minds have not dark- 
ened faith. The faith of our fathers goes 
hand in hand with learning. The terrors of 
our time have not dimmed faith. Faith is 
growing. It has gained strength by the very 
rationalism which would challenge and de- 
stroy it. It has grown because it is the 
truth. 

It seems to me a good thing that man 
should have gone through the trials of the 
past. In the return of the mind from evo- 
lution and materialism we can be sure there 
will be no straying in the future. That is 
what I mean when I say faith is growing. 
Tortuous doubts are being resolved. In your 
time man will learn not to doubt himself 
and his God again. 


Meantime, nothing you graduates can pos- 
sibly do will enrich yourselves more or hasten 
the triumph of faith or make a better con- 
tribution to your country or to your fellow 
men than to proclaim and demonstrate the 
faith and learning you have gathered here 
throughout your lives. Let each of you be 
living candles to bring such light to the 
darkened world. 





Conditions Among Farmworkers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Fr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my insertion, I include a statement on 
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the problem of farmworkers which was 
transmitted last Saturday to Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell, with a copy 
to Attorney General William P. Rogers. 
Twenty-one Members of the House 
signed the statement and 13 Members 
of the Senate. 

It describes conditions among farm- 
workers as “one of the most serious 
economic and human problems in our 
Nation.” The statement deplores the 
“intensive pressure’ campaign being 
conducted on Members of Congress to 
induce them to help prevent Secretary 
Mitchell from issuing “moderate” re- 
form regulations for improvement of 
conditions of farmworkers and to block 
public hearings planned by the Secre- 
tary at which all parties concerned will 
be invited to give their views on the 
proposed regulations. 

While the statement describes the 
new regulations as “more moderate than 
are called for by the evidence of the 
tragic conditions of the great majority 
of farm laborers and their families,” it 
commends the Secretary, nevertheless, 
for proposing these slight improvements. 

Mr. Speaker, I also include in my 
statement a terrible story about farm- 
workers from today’s Washington Post. 
Under a three-column headline, “Six- 
teen Farmworkers Die in Blazing 
Bus,” this Associated Press story from 
Phoenix, Ariz., describes the tragic burn- 
ing to death of these workers in “a 
makeshift bus, with canvas sides and top 
and no windows” and only one rear 
exit, when it crashed into a tree and 
exploded in flames. - The Associated 
Press ticker said 23 other farmworkers 
were injured in the crash, some of them 
seriously. 

This gruesome story is, indeed, a sad 
exclamation point to the need set forth 
in the Congressmen’s and Senators’ 
statement—a need for treatment of 
these farmworkers as human beings, 
with at least some degree of decency and 
human dignity. It is long past time 
for our Government to eliminate the 
disgraceful transportation, living, and 
educational conditions characterizing 
employment of these workers and their 
families by the large-scale, corporate 
growers of our Nation. These condi- 
tions provide the most effective propa- 
ganda possible for the Communists and 
defame our form of society: 

[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, June 9, 1959} 
SIXTEEN FARMWORKERS DIE IN BLAZING Bus 

PHOENIX, ARIZ., JUNE 8.—Sixteen Mexican 
farm laborers were burned to death today 
when a heavily loaded makeshift bus 
smashed into a tree and exploded in flames. 
Thirty-two others were injured, three criti- 
cally. 

Those killed had been asleep on the floor 
or were trapped near the front of the bus— 
a converted truck with canvas sides and top 
and no windows. Witnesses said the bus 
exploded like a clap of thunder. 

Flames immediately engulfed the vehicle 
as the laborers fought to reach safety 
through a single rear door partly blocked 
by suitcases and a water barrel. 

The driver, Nato Manuel Gloria, Jr., told 
the highway patrol he dozed at the wheel. 
Gloria, injured slightly, said he had planned 
to stop at a service station just 100 yards 
ahead and turn the driving over to his 
assistant. 
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One of the seriously injured said the men 
in the front of the bus “fought like ani- 
mais” to get out. 





Puslic HEARINGS ON FARMWORKERS 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell has 
proposed new regulations of employment on 
larger farms for consideration. Mr. Mitchell 
has also announced public hearings in 
Washington and other places during the 
summer at which all interested parties will 
be given an opportunity to state their views. 
We commend the Secretary of Labor for 
having taken these steps to deal with one 
of the most serious economic and human 
problems in our Nation. 

Unfortunately, the moderate regulations 
which the Secretary has proposed have met 
with strong resistance from some of the 
groups involved. Intensive pressure is being 
applied to have the regulations withdrawn 
and even to prevent the holding of the 
public hearings. Spokesmen for the big 
farm operators have initiated a letter, tele- 
gram and telephone campaign to persuade 
Senators and Congressmen to oppose the 
regulations and the public hearings. A call- 
to-action has been sent out by Mr. William 
H. Tolbert, legislative chairman of the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Users Conference, who 
stated to members of the organization: “It 
seems the regulations indicate -their own 
course of-action that you should take. That 
is, do anything you can, anywhere, to stop 
them and to prevent the issuance of them 
and the holding of the public hearings.” 

We believe it necessary, under these cir- 
cumstances, to review the facts and to indi- 
cate the purpose and the need for the new 
regulations and the public hearings. 

The fundamental issue is the responsibil- 
ity of our government to protect the basic 
rights of a long neglected group of citizens. 
We think Secretary of Labor Mitchell is cor- 
rect in pointing out the contrast between 
the conditions of agricultural workers and 
the standards achieved by a majority of 
workers in other kinds of employment. He 
has expressed the opinion that the con- 
science of the American people will not much 
longer permit so large a body of workers as 
those in agriculture—between one and a half 
and 2 million workers—to remain at such 
low levels of pay and to live under such bad 
housing, health, educational, transportation 
and other conditions. 

We believe the issue also involves the di- 
rection that agriculture is taking in this 
country. The proposed regulations of the 
Secretary of Labor arc directed at large scale 
commercial farms which comprise less than 
5 percent of the farms of the Nation and 
which largely rely ‘on interstate and foreign 
recruitment of labor. The regulations will 
not apply to the typical family farm, and 
the hired man of the family type farm is not 
included in the program. This proposal is 
crucial in the competition between the 
family type farmers and the large-scale, cor- 
porate growers. Evidence seems to us 
substantial that family type farmers 
are losing out in this competition party be- 
cause the big. operators are exploiting agri- 
cultural workers in their wages and other 
working and living conditions. 

It is likewise pertinent to note that up- 
ward of half a million Mexican and other 
foreign workers are imported annually as 
migrant farmworkers while millions of our 
domestic workers are unemployed. The gen- 
erally low-wages and working conditions of 
the imported workers tends to depress the 
standards of the domestic workers. 

The sorry plight of our country’s agricul- 
tural workers and the meager living stand- 
ards of millions of our small farmers are 
problems demanding solution for the eco- 
nomic and social welfare of our Nation. The 
increased purchasing power of this large 
segment of our population would obviously 
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be an important stimulus to the Nation's 
economy. With their families these agri- 
cultural workers combine with the small 
farmers to number in the neighborhood of 
20 million people. 

We believe the Secretary of Labor acted 
within the authority delegated by Congress 
in promulgating the new regulations, Di- 
rectives similar to this have been in force 
for several years. Further, the Department 
of Labor officials have proceeded properly 
under the Administrative Procedures Act in 
this matter. The Department has sent out 
copies of the proposed regulations to the 
concerned parties and solicited their views 
and recommendations. Officials of the De- 
partment of Labor are holding conferences 
with various governmental and semigovern- 
mental groups in States where farm labor is 
most extensively used. At these public hear- 
ings all interested parties will be given an 
opportunity .to testify. We think this pro- 
cedure is in the best tradition of the Ameri- 
can democratic way of achieving a fair de- 


cision. We regret the campaign now being 
carried on to prevent this democratic 
process. 


We commend the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Farm Labor, composed of religious, 
educational and civic leaders, for once 
again directing public attention to the con- 
ditions of farm laborers. That Committee 
includes such prominent citizens as the for- 
mer President of the University of North 
Carolina, ex-Senator Frank P. Graham, Arch- 
bishop Robert E. Lucey, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and President Clark Kerr of the 
University of California. The recent public 
hearings, conducted by the Committee here 
in the Nation’s Capital, supplied ample evi- 
dence for the need of new regulations of the 
employment of farm laborers. 

The new regulations are, in our judgment, 
more moderate than are called for by the evi- 
dence of the tragic conditions of the great 
majority of farm laborers and their families. 
Nevertheless, we feel the proposed regula- 
tions of the Secretary of Labor are steps in 
the right direction and that they merit the 
support of thoughtful citizens everywhere, 
including members of Congress. 

We strongly urge a renewed concern for 
the working and living conditions of 
domestic farm labor, particularly of the mi- 
grant workers. We think that the an- 
nounced public hearings of this summer are 
an essential step to an understanding of this 
problem and a prelude to long overdue 
action. ° 

Signed by the following Senators: Joun A. 
CARROLL, Of Colorado; JosePH S. CriarxK, of 
Pennsylvania; THomas J. Dopp, of Con- 
necticut; Paut -H. Doveras, of Illinois; 
VANCE HarTKe, of Indiana; Huserr H. 
HuMpuHREY, of Minnesota; EvGENE J. Mc- 
CartHy, of Minnesota; Par McNamara of 
Michigan; WayNrE Morsgz, of Oregon; JAMES 
E. Murray, of Montana; RicHarp L. NEv- 
BERGER, Of Oregon; WILLIAM PROXMIRE, of 
Wisconsin; Harrison A, WILLIAMS, Jr., of 
New Jersey; STEPHEN M. Youne, of Ohio. 

Signed by the following Representatives: 
THOMAS L. ASHLEY, of Ohio; CLEVELAND M. 
BalLey, of West Virginia; JouHn A. BLATNIK, of 
Minnesota; RIcHARD BOLLING, 6f Missouri; 
CHESTER Bow.es, of Connecticut; EMANUEL 
CELLER, of New York; Merwin Coap, of Iowa; 
FRANK M. Corrin, of Maine; JerFery CoHE- 
LAN, Of California; JoHN D. DINGELL, of Mich- 
igan; Danie. J. Fioop, of Pennsylvania; 
EDITH GREEN, Of Oregon; Byron L. JOHNSON, 
of Colorado; JoHn W. McCormack, of Mas- 
sachusetts; LEE METCALF, of Montana; CLEM 
Miter, of California; James G. O’Hara, 
of Michigan; CHaRLEs ©. Porter, of 
Oregon; Byron G. Rocers, of Colorado; 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, of California; Frank 
THOMPSON, Jr., of New Jersey; Rox W. WIER, 
of Minnesota. 
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1959 
Accounting Law Nullified 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
greatly disturbed over the fact that 
legislation enacted by the 85th Congress 
dealing with an important budgeting 
reform recommended by the Hoover. 
Commission, providing that Congress 
may have an opportunity for an annual 
review of huge unexpended appropria- 
je balances, is not being put into 
effect. 


I am pleased to observe that the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee has 
sought to make this accrued expenditure 
review effective, but I am sorry to learn 
that so far the other body has chosen 
to differ with the Senate, which, in 
effect, nullifies the accounting law en- 
acted by the 85th Congress. 

Mr. President, this subject is dealt 
with in an editorial which appeared in 
the June 5 edition of the Washington 
Evening Star, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have the editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
June 5, 1959] 
AccounTING Law NULLIFIED 


The House Appropriations Committee is 
achieving by indirection what it failed last 
year to accomplish by direct attack—the 
blocking of an important budgeting reform 
recommended by the Hoover Commission. 
This reform was aimed at the piling up of 
huge unexpended appropriation balances 
without control or review by Congress. Con- 
gress approved the money-saving proposal 
last August after much debate, with Senator 
KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, leading the fight 
for adoption. 

The law, strongly advocated by President 
Eisenhower and the Budget Bureau, was in- 
tended to place Government appropriation 
requests on an “accrued expenditure” basis— 
a@ system used by private industry to keep tab 
on funds carried over from one year to the 
next. This meant that the agencies would 
be required to report annually on unexpend- 
ed funds and to justify further fund re- 
quests. Under the old system, enormous 
surpluses often accumulated while changed 
conditions sometimes tended to eliminate 
the need for such large sums. The Congress 
remainded uninformed as to the situation. 

This year, for the first time, the President 
recommended application of the accrued-a¢- 
counting system to certain appropriations 
in the Treasury-Post Office bill—among 
others. The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee deleted this provision and the House ap- 
proved the deletion in passing the appro- 
priation measure. But the Senate reinstated 
the accounting-reform provision. The House 
conferees, however, insisted on elimination of 
the amendment and, in the end, they pre- 
vailed. So there will be no accrual ac- 
counting in either department during the 
next fiscal year. 

Meanwhile, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has also stricken an accrual-account- 
ing clause from the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill. This measure is pending 
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before the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee. We hope that the. accounting reform 
proviso will be restored to this bill and that 
the Senate, in the interest of businesslike 
governmental economy, will succeed in keep- 
ing it there. For the will of Congress as ex- 
pressed in approving the budget-reform law 
will be thwarted completely if the deletion 
tactics adopted by the House committee are 
allowed to have free sway. 





Adoption of Foreign Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous. consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
have received from a constituent about 
the adoption of a foreign child. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PORTLAND DruG STORE, 
Portland, N. Dak., May 12, 1959. 
Hon. Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: In April of 1957 my 
wife and I wrote to you about adopting a 
foreign child. Our dreams came true a year 
ago the 30th of this month. We received a 
Korean-American child, age 4 months. She 
is the most wonderful thing that has ever 
happened to us, she is a little doll as you can 
see by the enclosed snaps. 

We are now writing to you to ask you that 
you support the orphan bill which is due to 
run out this‘June 30. We know that there 
are a lot of controversies about it, sometimes 
caused by people who do not know what they 
are talking about. We received our “Mary” 
by proxy adoption and we’ll always thank 
God that we were able to receive her. We 
tried to adopt a child for 4 years through 
Lutheran Welfare at Fargo and also talked to 
Children’s Village about it but always to no 
avail. I imagine that we probably have a 
selfish motive for writing to you for support 
of this bill on adoption but, I am sure you 
will agree Senator Langer, that a child should 
not be brought up as the only child, and we 
would like to have some brothers or sisters 
for her. 

I have read in magazines about how ter- 
rible the parents of some of these adopted 
children are. Well, that is not entirely true 
as I have plenty of customers come into my 
drugstore that if I did not give them medi- 
cine for their children the children would not 
have it, and God gave them that child. 
Sometimes I think some wise publicity man 
digs up a lot of things that are not always 
true, maybe half truths, and those are dead- 
lier than lies. 

Mr. Harry Holt of Creswell, Oreg., has done 


a@ tremendous amount of work on the Korean - 


orphans. We have a picnic each year of the 
folks who have adopted Korean children; last 
year it was at Oak Grove Park in Fargo. 
There were about 10 children there last year, 
this year it will probably be in*Bismarck. 
Senator Lancer,.if you could attend one of 
those’ picnics ‘and see the children and us 
proud parents, you would stand on the Sen- 
ate floor and talk until the whole Congress 
Was made to realize what a fine thing it is. 
We were married in 1950 and although we’ve 
had a fine married life it just came into bloom 
after we received Mary. 
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These children adopted by proxy are taken 
good care of I am sure. We have seen the 
others around here and know. We have 
asked for another child anti hope we receive 
it soon. Sometimes with an only child they 
probably get a little spoiled, but then they 
say that children are given by God to spoil 
when they're young. 

We certainly hope and pray that you will 
support this bill; it means so much to us. If 
you're home this summer and up around 
the Portland-Mayville area you should stop in 
and see us and you will be able to see for 
yourself then that these children will grow 
up to be a credit to God and country. 

We pray that Mrs. Langer is getting along 
better, also that your health is good. 
Greetings and best wishes to both of you. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. P. N. HAAKENSON, 





Labor and the Kennedy Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the New York Times of 
June 7, 1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 7, 1959] 
LABOR AND THE KENNEDY BILL 


To condemn the Senate-approved Kennedy 
labor reform bill as a whole or to fight for 
the removal of objectionable provisions, has 
been one of the toughest decisions the 
AFL-CIO has yet had to make. President 
Meany’s recent testimony before the House 
Committee on Education and Labor is im- 
pressive and welcome proof of a far less 
than totally belligerent position. 

He affirmed the féderation’s approval of 
Federal curbs on improper practices, such as 
have been revealed by the McClellan com- 
mittee, but strongly opposed any provisions 
of law that would hamstring what he con- 
sidered essential and desirable union activi- 
ties. He cited the federation’s general sup- 
port of the original Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 
505),-which required public reporting and 
disclosure of the financial operations of 
unions and their officers, gave guarantees of 
democratic procedures in union elections, 
and put limitations on the trusteeship of 
locals. These are still in the amended ver- 
sion of the bill (S. 1555) now in the hands 
of the House committee. 

But Mr. Meany argued that its new title 
I—the so-called “bill of rights’—not only 
would undermine other parts of the bill but 
would bedevil legitimate union operations 
through provisions which are either too gen- 
eral, or too detailed and inflexible, for effec- 
tive administration—often with side effects 
that would defeat their announced objec- 
tives. “S. 1555,” he said, “taken as a whole 
* *.* is a genuine ‘bill of rights’ of union 
members” without title I. 

The federation’s bill of critical particulars 
is formidable enough, but not so formidable 
as to warrant a blanket opposition to the en- 
tire Kennedy measure now. The items are 
also sufficiently explicit to be dealt with, 
where warranted, by further amendments in 
the bill or in the drafting of a new one in 
committee. At least they deserve the com- 
mittee’s careful consideration in meeting the 
overwhelming public demand for an effective 
labor union reform law this year. 
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Officers and Employees of the Railroad 
Retirement Board Are To Be Com- 
mended for the Efficient Administering 
at a Minimum Cost of the Railroad Re- 
tirement and Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Acts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, as 
many of you know, my congressional 
district on a percentage basis has the 
largest active and retired railroad pop- 
ulation in the Nation. The economic 
security of these people is safeguarded 
in large measure by the Railroad Re- 
tirement and Unemployment Insurance 
Acts. Therefore, in serving this large 
railroad population I have found it nec- 
essary during my congressional career 
in seeking information and asistance to 
call upon the Railroad Retirement 
Board, which, as you know, administers 
these acts. 

As a result of my frequent contacts 
with the officials and staff members of 
the Railroad Retirement Board and in 
visits to its headquarters in Chicago, I 
have been deeply impressed not only with 
the way the information requested was 
readily made available to me but also 
with the strong sense of interest and re- 


sponsibility they take in administering: 


the provisions of both the Railroad Re- 
tirement and Railroad Unemployment 
Acts. 

As you know, the Board is composed 
of three members appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the consent of the Sen- 
ate—one upon the recommendation of 
representatives of employees, one upon 
the recommendation of representatives 
of carriers, and one, the Chairman, with- 
out recommendation by either employees 
or carriers. ; 

The headquarters of the board is lo- 
cated in Chicago, Ill. There are seven 
regional offices and about 100 fleld of- 


fices in localities accessible to large num-. 


bers of railroad workers. The organiza- 
tion of the board is so designed as to 
integrate the administration of the two 
laws without duplicating facilities or 
operations. 

The scope of the board’s operations 
has increased steadily, highmarked here 
and there by the effects of important 
amendments, and to a lesser yet signifi- 
cant extent, by economic conditions, par- 
ticularly in the railroad industry. The 
operations carried on by the board com- 
prise the second largest governmental 
system of social insurance in the United 
States and the only Federal system de- 
signed to serve the employees of a single 
industry. 

Mr. Speaker, it is of interest to observe 
that in 1958 the board paid out more 
than a billion dollars in retirement, sur- 
vivor, unemployment and sickness bene- 
fits. Of the amount paid out in 1958, 
benefit payments under the Railroad Re- 
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tirement Act came to $745 million, with 
$571 million going to 526,000 retired em- 
ployees and their wives and $174 million 
being paid to 296,000 survivors of de- 
ceased employees. At the end of 1958, 
some 725,000 persons were receiving 
monthly retirement or survivor benefits. 

Under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, benefit payments in 1958 
totaled over $280 million, with $228 mil- 
lion in unemployment benefits being paid 
to 350,000 employees and about $52 mil- 
lion going to 155,000 who were sick. 

Despite the expanding workload and 
the complexities introduced into its oper- 
ations over the years through legislation, 
the Board has maintained maximum effi- 
ciency and economy in its operations. 
At the present, time, the number on its 
payroll is about 2,400. 

The ratio of administrative expenses 
to benefit payments has been steadily 
decreasing through the years and has 
now reached a very low point. In 1957- 
58, under the railroad retirement sys- 
tem, it cost slightly more than 1 cent to 
pay $1 in benefits. 

Under the unemployment insurance 
system during the same period, admin- 
istrative costs came to about 4 cents per 
dollar in benefits; the cost here includ- 
ing those for operating a free placement 
service for unemployed railroad workers. 

I think it is quite evident that the 
Railroad Retirement Board has achieved 
a high degree of efficiency and economy 
in its operations... Notwithstanding the 
progress it has made, the Board is not 
content to rest on its past achievements. 
In fact, the Board is constantly review- 
ing all of its activities for the purpose of 
operating at the lowest possible cost. 


For example, we are getting an excel-- 


lent demonstration of the efficient man- 
ner in which the Board has consistently 
performed by the way in which it is now 
handling the recent amendments to the 
acts. The bill was signed by the Pres- 
ident on May 19, 1959, and the increases 
under the Railroad Retirement Act be- 
came effective on June 1, 1959. This 
meant that the increases were actually 
due and payable for the month of June 
to the approximately 743,000 persons on 
the Board’s retirement and survivor ben- 
efit rolls. Virtually all of these increases 
will be reflected in the checks, prepared 
by Board personnel in Chicago, dated 
and mailed for July 1 delivery. 

Under the amendments to the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act, ap- 
proximately 450,000 employees are due 
to get retroactive benefits for unemploy- 
ment and sickness in 1958-59 and the 
last half of 1957-58. This, in itself, is a 
gigantic job; the Board has already set 
up the machinery with which to expedite 
the handling of these retroactive pay- 
ments. As a matter of fact, some 3,000 
current beneficiaries are already receiv- 
ing checks at the higher rates set by the 
amendments: 

The efforts which the Board is making 
to administer its programs efficiently 
and economically and to render the 
maximum possible service to the millions 
of people ‘in the railroad industry and 
their families are certainly appreciated, 
and it is my great pleasure to pay this 
well-deserved tribute to the members 
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and employees of the board for their 
record of achievement. 

Mr. Speaker, in concluding this trib- 
ute to the Railroad Retirement Board 
and its competent staff, I wish to com- 
mend particularly the officials and em- 
ployees who during my congressional 
¢areer have rendered at all times the 
finest assistance possible when called 
upon for information and service. 

This group imcludes Mr. Frank Mc- 
Kenna, chief executive officer of the 
Railroad Retirement ‘Board, and Mr. 
Robert H. LaMotte, director of retire- 
ment claims, both in the Chicago office; 
Mr. J. E. Walsh, Washington liaison 
officer; Mr. Patrick F. Murphy, regional 
director of the Cleveland, Ohio, regional 
office; and Mr. Charles F. Spearing, dis- 
trict manager of the Altoona, Pa., dis- 
trict office. 





Inflation and the Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in extension of my remarks I 
include an exeeHent editorial from the 
Boston Sunday Herald of June 7, 1959, 
entitled “Inflation and the Debt,” which 
pleads for fiscal responsibility: 

INFLATION AND THE DEBT 


President Eisemhower recently called the 
cost of servicing the national debt (now $8.1 
billion a year) almost unconscionable. Most 
taxpayers agree. 

But the cost will be a lot higher before 
it is lower. 


The Treasury will soon ask Congress to 
raise the interest eeiling on long-term Gov- 
ernment bonds. The 4.25 percent top set by 
Congress in 1917 is no longer workable. The 
Treasury is simply unable to float 5-year 
bonds in.the present market. And it is over- 
loaded with short-term debt. It will have 
to pay higher rates. 

The cheap money people insist that higher 
rates would be inflationary. But this puts 
the cart before the horse. Inflation is what 
has driven interest rates up. Outstanding 
Government bonds are now selling to yield 
43 percent and up. New bonds can’t be 
floated for less, no matter what Congress 
says. 

The way to prevent high debt costs is to 
curb inflation and restore faith in the sta- 
bility of the dolar. And this can’t be done 
by pegging interest rates at an unrealistic 
level. Indeed, if Congress refuses to raise 
the interest ceiling, the Federal Reserve may 
be forced to bolster the Government bond 
market again, and one of our most effective 
controls over inflation will be lost. 

Congress should give up the search for 
easy solutions and follow the President’s 
lead. It should lift the interect ceiling 





(and the debt ceiling, too) so that the Gov- . 


ernment can borrow in the open market. 
But it should also hold the line on spending 
so that the budget can be balanced in 1960 
and a beginning made on reducing the debt. 

There is no other way out. Inflation is 
making debt service costly. And the debt is 
feeling the inflation. They must be han- 
dled together. 
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The Common Plight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in 
the CoNnGRESSIONAL Recorp a portion of 
an editorial ap g in the April 21 
issue of the Sturgis (S. Dak.) Tribune 
which I feel merits the thought of Mem- 
bers of Congress generally. 

The editorial is, in part, as follows: 

THe COMMON PLIGHT 

During recent weeks we have been priv- 
lleged to attend county-wide meetings of 
both the Farmers Union and the Farm 
Bureau. Both sessions were most -inter- 
esting and informative. They also reflect- 
ed the opposite approaches to the farm prob- 
lem of the State’s two largest farm organ- 
izations. 

It is not surprising that Congress has 
thus far been unable to come up with a 
satisfactory farm program when the farm- 
ers themselves disagree so strongly on what 
is best for agriculture, and on what ‘Gov- 
ernment’s role should be in it. Undoubt- 
edly, Congress would be more inclined to go 
along with farm proposals that had the 
united backing of the farmers. But the 
Farm Bureau, the largest farm organiza- 
tion in the Nation, and the Farmers Union, 
second largest nationwide but the largest 
in South Dakota, are promoting diametri- 
cally opposite farm objectives. © 


POLITICAL ACTION 


The Farmers Union, as was pointed out 
at the recent meeting at Elm Springs, be- 
lieves that farm prices are made In Wash- 
ington and that legislation is the answer 
to the farmer’s problems. “The Farmers 
Union is committed 4o a program of political 
action,” one spokesman said at the Elm 
Springs meeting, beciuse we feel it is neces- 
sary if we are to obtain our objectives. 

“We'd better play politics and play it hard 
if we’re ever going to get a sound farm pro- 
gram again,’ commented the Grain Terminal 
Association spokesman at the Farmers 
Union meeting. He also made it plain that 
he meant partisan politics. A plea was 
made at the meeting for, greater support of 
affiliate cooperatives so the Farmers Union 
would have more money for its educational 
fund. It was explained this fund is used to 
tell the “farmer’s side of the story” to urban 
citizens and to obtain favorable farm legis- 
lation. . 

The. Farm Bureau, on the other hand, 
made it plain at its earlier EIK Creek meet- 
ing that it believes there is already too much 
Government in agriculture. It advocates a 
free market and less Government control for 
the farmer. It also favors a flexible system 
of price supports guided by supply and de- 
mand rather than high rigid supports. 

“The Farm Bureau is not a political or- 
ganization,” stated the Meade County Farm 
Bureau president at the Elk Creek meeting. 
“However, we should see to it that candi- 
dates represent our way of thinking before 
we vote for them, regardless of political 
party.” 





VARIED METHODS 

Thus, both farm organizations recognize 
the importance of supporting candidates 
who are sympathetic to their objectives. 


Both want “economic justice for the farmer,” . 


but their methods of obtaining it are vastly 
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different—one wants more Government; the 
other wants less. 

It is highly unlikely that these two farm 
organizations can provide a united farm 
program front because of these basic differ- 
ences. Consequently, it is difficult for Con- 
gress to decide what is best for the farmer 
and the country as a°whole. No matter 
which direction farm legislation takes, the 
congressional Representatives—and the ad- 
ministration—lose support among a sizable 
bloc of farmers. 

Perhaps it is unreasonable to expect the 
farmers to present a unified stand on farm 
programs. There are possibly more free- 
thinkers among farmers than any other sin- 
gle segment of the population, and they 
cherish their right to disagree. But farmers 
comprise about 11 percent of the entire U.S. 
population and a unified minority is much 
more effective than a divided one. 

There is little doubt that the farmer is 
caught in an unhealthy cost-price squeeze. 
His costs have been rising while prices have 
either stabilized or gone down. 

Inflation has hurt the city dwellers, too, 
but generally wages have gone up there. 
It is true,’ however, that the cost of living 
has managed to more than eat up the in- 
creased wages. Thus, the urban residents 
share a common plight with their rural 
neighbors. 

It is our guess that Congress can do more 


.to help the farmer and city dweller alike by 


combating the ills that cause inflation than 
anything else short of keeping the peace. 
It is our observation that inflation is bred 
in Congress? and that is where it should be 
eliminated. 

We believe the American people will pre- 
sent a united front if Congress will tackle 
that objective. And make no mistake about 
it, it will require the cooperation of the pub- 
lic if Congress is to make any progress in 
eliminating this economic evil. Congress is 
sensitive to the demands of the people, and 
the citizenry should cry out so loudly against 
inflationary measures that there is no mis- 
taking the will of the people. 

Even the voice in the wilderness is some- 
times heard. 





The Food-for-Peace Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a fine news- 
letter prepared by Representative Grorce 
McGovern, of South Dakota, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. This 
newsletter gives a very succinct and con- 
cise analysis of the provisions of the bill, 
as well as the purposes for which it was 
introduced. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed inethe 
REcorD, as follows: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
~ (By Congressman Grorce McGovern) 
May 25, 1959. 

Deak FRIENDS: Although the American 
people are understandably concerned about 
the mounting level of farm surpluses, we 
ought not to lose sight of the potential value 
of our food abundance. Throughout history, 
those nations blessed with plentiful food re- 
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sources have flourished; conversely, nations 
suffering from food shortages have lan- 
guished. 


OUR DAILY BREAD 


“Give us this day our daily bread” is still 
the prayer of human beings in the far corners 
of the earth. For most Americans, it is the 
prayer of gratitude for ample food. But for 
more than a bililon human beings it is the 
cry of hunger—the feeble plea of the old 
man begging on the streets of Cairo, the 
child whimpering for milk in Bombay, the 
weary African mother trying to convert a 
few scraps into an evening meal for her 
family. 

For several years, I have been advocating 
@ more imaginative use of our farm abun- 
dance. It has seemed to me that piling up 
vast quantities of food in a world of misery 
and hunger is morally wrong, economically 
wasteful, and politically dangerous. Morally, 
we are losing sight of the Great Teacher’s 
admonition to feed the hungry and clothe 
the naked. Economically, we are paying 
hundreds of millions of dolalrs a year in 
storage costs for commodities that are 
already beginning to deteriorate. Politically, 
we are creating an unfavorable image of 
Uncle Sam abroad when we wring our hands 
over our surplus food problem in full view 
of the world’s hungry inhabitants. 


FOOD AND FOREIGN RELATIONS 


I wonder if we fully realize the power of 
food im our relations with other countries. 
Is it posible that many of the underdeveloped 
nations now receiving expensive military 
shipments from the United States would be 
more impressed and better strengthened by 
less costly shipments of food? 

Personally,,.I become more convinced each 
day that our most powerful material asset in 
building a world of peace and freedom is our 
food abundance. It seems probable to me 

, that the remarkable productivity of the 
American farmer, if properly used, can be a 
more decisive factor in the struggle between 
freedom and communism than the sputnik. 
The hungry multitudes of Asia, Africa, and 
the Middle East are far more interested in 
bread, medical care, and schools than in any 
number of jets and sputniks. Does anyone 
wonder what the crafty Khrushchev would 


. do if he had America’s surplus food to use 


in his international operations? 
BREAD VERSUS GUNS 


In a few days, Congress will be consider- 
ing the President’s request of $3.9 billion for 
next year’s foreign assistance program. Of 
the $3.9 billion the President has requested, 
$2.6 billion is for military aid, including de- 
fense support and the contingency fund; 
$1.3 billion is requested for economic and 
technical assistance 

Many of us in the Congress are becoming 
more concerned each month with the heavy 
emphasis of the foreign aid progrdm on 
the side of military hardware. A sizeable 
amount of such aid is going to undemo- 
cratic governments that rule over people 
suffering from poverty, hunger, and disease. 
It seems such people would not make very 
good fighters for freedom. 

After pouring millions of dollars in mil- 
itary equipment into Iraq to bolster this 
country against communism, we saw our 
military aid used by Iraqi military Teaders 
to destroy the local government and then 
engineer a working alliance with the Rus- 
sians. 

American military supplies, poured into 
Pakistan, have so frightened her neighbors 
that Afghanistan has made a deal with Rus- 
.sia for arms and India has taken a hundred 
million dollars out of her economic develop- 

- ment program and placed it in orders for 
military equipment with the British and 
French, . 
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In still other instances, guns and tanks 
sent by the United States of America have 
been used by unpopular dictators, not to 
fight communism, but to resist local reform 
movements demanded by the people. 

For these reasons, I am going to support 
amendments that will cut several hundred 
million dollars from our military shipments 
.to underdeveloped nations. At the same 
time, I will continue to push legislation 
that I have introduced calling for an ex- 
panded use of our farm surpluses overseas 
as well as in the United States. 


FOOD FOR PEACE ACT, 1959 


On April 20, I introduced a comprehensive 
bill known as the Food for Peace Act of 
1959, containing the following provisions: 

1. The sale of surplus farm commodities 
for foreign currencies to the extent of $2 
billion a year for the next 5 years. 

2. Outright grants of food surpluses to 
countries experiencing famine or chronic 
hunger. 

3. Continued encouragement to church 
groups and other voluntary private agen- 
cies that wish to distribute surplus com- 
modities overseas on a direct people-to- 
people basis, This section of the bill also 
includes grants of surplus farm stocks to 
public and private agencies for use in the 
United States in the school lunch program, 
nonprofit summer children’s camps, chari- 
table institutions including hospitals, and 
needy citizens. 

4. Agreements with friendly countries to 
establish foundations to promote education, 
health, research and other projects from 
foreign currencies accruing to the United 
States through the sale of farm surpluses. 
We could literally convert surplus farm 
commodities into education and health. 

5. A Peace Food Administration under the 
President to direct the various operations 
provided for in the legislation. 

Under Public Law 480, we are already 
moving surpluses to other countries. In- 
cluded in that program is a truly fine 
section that permits the churches and other 
private institutions to distribute surplus 
commodities overseas. The church world 
service groups have done a magnificent job 
with this most valuable program. In my 
view, this particular activity is the finest 
single example of the kind of people-to- 
people relationships that the world desper- 
ately needs. 

“Food for Peace” is more than a slogan. 
It offers a partial solution to our agricul- 
tural problem and will at the same time 
relieve much of the suffering of a world that 
looks to America for leadership in this 
crucial hour. 

Your friend and Representative in Con- 
gress. 

GEORGE MCGOVERN. 





Participation by State of Oregon in At- 
lantic Congress Meeting in London Un- 
der Auspices of North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
which has shielded Western Europe from 
aggressive communism, represents one of 
the great and thrilling projects of our 
time. 

This week in London, the Atlantic 
Congress has been meeting under the 
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auspices of NATO to help add prestige 
and strength to this alliance of 15 free 
nations. 

We in Oregon are proud that our State 
has two delegates at the NATO Confer- 
ence. Both are outstanding women in 
the life of the State. One is Mrs. EDITH 
S. Green, able Member of Congress from 
the Third Oregon District, who is known 
throughout the country for her sponsor- 
ship of legislation dealing with juvenile 
delinquency, libraries, and similar mat- 
ters. The other is my wife, Maurine 
Brown Neuberger, a three-term member 
of our State legislature, with many in- 
terests in such realms as retarded chil- 
dren, physical education, modern dance, 
and improved nutrition. : 

Furthermore, another delegate to the 
Atlantic Congress is Palmer Hoyt, editor 
of the Denver Post of Denver, Colo,, but 
formerly a native of Pendleton, Oreg., 
and a former publisher of the Oregonian 
in Portland. 

It is splendid that this participation 
in the great NATO meeting threads 
throughout the whole country—to the 
Rocky Mountains, to the Pacific sea- 
board, and to all other regions as sym- 
bolized by America’s 130 delegates. 

Mr. President, in the June 15, 1959, 
issue of U.S. News & World Report, Mr. 
David Lawrence has contributed an ex- 
cellent -editorial entitled “The Miracle 
of NATO,” and I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Lawrence's article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp along 
with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE MrmacLe or NATO 
(By David Lawrence) 

LonDoNn.—It is not just a political alliance 
known, because of its initials, as NATO. 

It is not merely a military bloc, though 
one of its objects is the common defense 
of its 15 member countries. 

Its name—the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization—covers not only the military ob- 
jective but something far more important 
to the world. For here is an association of 
free nations, knit together by common in- 
terests, and yet not one of them is yielding 
its soveregnty or limiting the freedom of its 
own people. 

The Atlantic Congress, which has been 
meeting here under the auspices of NATO, 
is an assembly of delegates from the various 
countries which are members. They gath- 
ered ostensibly to celebrate the 10th anni- 
versary of NATO itself, but in reality to ex- 
plore ways and means of promoting further 
benefits that can accrue when free peoples 
get together to discuss all kinds of problems 
affecting their daily lives. 

But, it»might be asked, Wasn’t this the 
origingl purpose of the League of Nations 
and of its successor, the United Nations? 
In a broad sense this was the theme of the 
fouygders of both those organizations. The 
o hostility of the Communist govern- 
ments to the free nations made it necessary 


- @ decade ago for the countries threatened 


with attack to unite in a system of collec- 
tive defense, which contingency was itself 
provided for in the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

NATO has been an unexpected success. 
Whether it is the realization of the common 
danger or whether it is an awareness of the 
necessity for international cooperation even 
when war is not imminent, the fact remains 
that 15 countries, large and small, have 
bound themselves together without sur- 
rendering their sovereignty. 
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This is a time in the world, moreover, 
when nationalism has lost none of its fervor. 
Colony after colony has broken away from 
the mother country to assert its independ- 
ence. Never before have there been so many 
autonomous entities as are inscribed now on 
the world map. . 

There are, at the same time, those who 
would curtail, if not wipe out, the last 
vestiges of sovereignty in a “one world” 
concept. There are others who argue for 
a union of major states in a governmental 
sense, and still others who, in their eager- 
ness to remove trade barriers, would break 
down boundary lines and bring about actual 
mergers of governments. Something of this 
sort has developed in the Middle East in the 
United Arab Republic, and there are advo- 
cates of a United States of Europe who look 
ahead to a combination of states patterned 
after our own country. . 

But nationalism is deepl ingrained. 
Patriotism is an essential to national life. 
Tradition is dear to free peoples. So we see 
today a striking contradiction—at the very 
time when smaller nations are striving for 
independence, many other nations are finding 
a basis for more and more international co- 
operation. 

Undoubtedly a merged military force tends 
to bring about a merger of other elements in 
the field of government, but the success of 
NATO emphasizes that it isn’t at all neces- 
sary to yield any sovereignty or to sub- 
ordinate one government to another or t 
create a supergovernment to which alk the 
components parts pay homage. For NATO 
is an example of togetherness that need not 
be formal but which progresses because a 
common purpose actuates all the member 
countries. / 

Disputes there are between them from time 
to time on what might be termed local mat- 
ters. These will doubtless arise in the future 
as they have in the past but, as long as the 
family spirit of today prevails, there is less 
and less chance of serious friction between 
the NATO countries. 

Conferences of delegates such as have 
gathered here afford an opportunity for an 
exchange of ideas and a mingling of 
prominent individuals in all walks of life 
from every one of the member countries. 
Progress cannot always be recorded in a 
tangible sense because in international inter- 
course the intangibles play an even greater 
part. 

An exchange of goods and services, for in- 
stance, by lowering tariff and quota barriers 
has come to be reeognhized inside Europe.as 
essential to a prosperous economy for all 
countries. The fight against poverty and 
low standards of living is now coming to be 
understood as one that cannot be left wholly 
to the doctrine of the survival of the fittest. 
There must be cooperation between peoples 
on the economic as well as on the military 
and the political fronts. 

NATO is a miracle primarily because it is a 
symbol of goodfeeling, of brotherhood among 
nations, and of successful. collaboration 
through a sharing of skills and knowledge so 
that free nations may continue to live in 
independence, preserving all the advantages 
of autonomy but gaining also all the ad- 
vantages that come from pooling their indi- 
vidual resources for the common good. 





The Case for Fair Trade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE ENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ed 
Wimmer, the capable and dynamic vice 
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president and public relations director of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, is perhaps the principal leader 
in the fight for reasonable fair trade leg- 
islation at the Federal level. Mr. Wim- 
mer is a Cincinnatian and, I am happy 
to say, a constituent of mine. 

Mr. Wimmer has called to my atten- 
tion the lead editorial in the June 4 edi- 
tion of the Cincinnati Enquirer entitled 
“The Case for Fair Trade.” ‘This is an 
excellent and well-reasoned editorial. In 
view of the fact that the Congress is 
presently considering such legislation, I 
feel that every Member should have the 
opportunity to read and study the con- 
tents of this editorial. The editorial 
follows: 

[From the Cincinnati Enquirer, June 4, 1959] 
THe CASE FoR Fair TRADE 


Few subjects in our modern economic life 
have been Giscussed as vehemently—and 
with less real comprehension of the under- 
lying principle—as fair trade. 

The popular concept is that fair trade laws 
are enacted to keep people from getting 
bargains, or to prevent healthful competi- 
tion, or to make the public pay more for 
manufactured goods than they are worth. 

To see what fair trade really means, and 
how it operates, let’s suppose you organize 
a company. You're going to manufacture 
electric irons—good electric irons, the best 
that can be made. You pay for research, to 
obtain the latest features in your product. 
You buy expensive machinery, hire skilled 
craftsmen, organize a merchandising and 
advertising campaign to create a popular de- 
mand for your irons. 

Your electric iron is not cheap, but you 
are convinced that the public will pay a fair 
price for a really good iron. 

First, though, you must sell them to ap- 
pliance dealers throughout the country—un- 
less you intend to operate thousands of retail 
stores yourself, which would be uneconomi- 
cal if not impossible. 

The thing that the appliance dealer wants 
to know is—can he sell them, or will be get 
stuck with them? 

In your case, it being a good iron and 
properly promoted, he can be convinced of 
its salability. But he might be stuck with 
them in another way. Suppose, after he’s 
purchased a good inventory and sold some 
to his best customers, a discount house or 
the like around the corner starts selling 
them “at wholesale’? 

His best customers will accuse the dealer 
of having gypped them. And if the retailer 
tries to meet the wholesale price, he is soon 
out of business. After all, he is renting his 
store, paying his help and keeping going on 
the usual traditional spread between whole- 
sale and retail prices. 

This doesn’t have ‘to happen too often, 
or too long, before you and your good iron 
manufacturing company are caught in a 
deadly vise. Once your product has gone 
the round’ of the discount houses and the 
special sales, how many retailers are going 
to stock up on your iron? And when you 
lose the promotion and merchandising sup- 
port of the ethical retailers, even the dis- 
eount houses and special sellers will lose 
interest in you. Or they’ll demand special 
price concessions that would make it im- 
possible for you to continue manufacturing 
a good iron. ‘ 

Pair trade, in essence, requires all dealers 
in your product to observe the suggested 
price. It is a protection for the independent 
retailer as well as the manufacturer of trade- 
name wares. - 

It does not end competition. Nonfair- 
traded products are subject to any price ma- 
nipulation. And there always is the com- 
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pelling factor of rivalry between manufac- 
turers in the various fields. 

What is so heinous about permitting a 
man— in the electric iron business—to 
suggest a retail price that will be adequate 
to keep you and your retailers in business? 

The issue is being threshed out in Con- 
gress and the State Legislatures. The public, 
we think, would do well to look at the broad 
principle involved. The bargains available 
when fair trade breaks down may be very 
illusory. 





Alabama: -Men and Commerce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include an article by a great 
magazine which is published in my be- 
loved State of Alabama. The name of 
this magazine is ‘““Hearth and State” and 
it serves our senior citizens. I wish we 
had a way of showing the picture on the 
cover of this beautiful blue and white 

ine, as it shows a picture of a 
great and good man, Charles Meri- 
wether, State finance director of the 
State of Alabama. Then follows an arti- 
cle entitled “Meriwether: Man With a 
Mission.” I don’t think they said nearly 
enough; however, what they did say 
about my friend, Charlie Meriwether, 
and about our great Governor, Gov. 
John Patterson, of Alabama, is very 
good. What a great job these men are 
doing. 

Then, I see in the Mobile Press Reg- 
ister, one of the oldest papers in this 
Nation, issue of Sunday, June 7, 1959, 
in headlines that cover five columns, 
that Mobile tops southeastern ports in 
foreign shipping. I am also including 
that article in the Recorp, along with 
this article about Charlie Meriwether, 
one of the cabinet members in Gov. John 
Patterson’s great cabinet there in the 
Jeff Davis Capitol and our Capitol at 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Well, they have another great cabinet 
member there, the Honorable Earl Mc- 
Gowin, and I wouldn’t be surprised some 
day if we did not see this same man as 
Governor of Alabama. He and his three 
famous brothers have been such out- 
standing successes in their businesses. 
They have one of the largest lumber 
businesses in this country, and they have 
have not only had it themselves, but 
their father before them, as well as 
their uncle, had it. It is a great family— 
these McGowins; and Governor Patter- 
son selected Charles Meriwether as 
State finance director, and he also se- 
lected the Honorable Earl McGowin as 
director of the great State docks at 
Mobile, where our taxpayers have spent 
about $50 million—with not 1 nickel’s 
worth of Federal funds going into these 
docks; and how thankful and how 
proud we are of them, and how proud 
I am of the Mobile Register for giving 
it so much publicity, saying that Mobile, 
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Ala., tops the southeastern ports in for- 
eign shipping. How I wish everybody 
could know more about Alabama and its 
people. - 

Well, we are getting to know them, 
and our congressional delegation—the 
great Senator Lister Hitt and Senator 
JOHN SPARKMAN and all of our Represen- 
tatives—are doing such a good job. I 
see that they honored Senator LISTER 


‘Hii yesterday at Atlantic City for the 


great work that he is doing in health— 
not only for Alabama and the South, but 
for the entire United States. It is most 
gratifying to have one of our boys 
noticed a. little up in that Yankee 
country. 

Then, I had with me last night the 
great Thomas Wesley Martin, chairman 
of the board of the Alabama Power Co., 
along with the president of the Alabama 
Power Co., Mr. Walter Bouldin, and 
their vice president, Mr. Ed Hatch. Well, 
when we read in the paper about the 
great honor that had been conferred on 
our outstanding senior Senator from 
Alabama, way up in Atlantic City, there 
on the Atlantic Ocean, Mr. Martin said: 
“I did not know ail about this great 
operation that is told about in this arti- 
cle—that Senater Hmu’s father, Dr. 
Hill of Montgomery, Ala., was the first 
man that operated successfully on a hu- 
man heart.” Well, he was, and I have 
talked to Lister and his wonderful wife 
and all of his family about it many times. 
Mr. Martin, this great humanitarian who 
has done so much for all mankind, said: 
“Frank, I believe Lisrer’s father, Dr. 
Hill, should go in the Hall of Fame.” 
Well, I think it is a good thought and 
we are going to work on it this very day. 

So many good things are coming today. 
I flew down to Richmond, Va., yesterday 
in a special plane. We made it there 
from Washington in 25 minutes. I had 
a talk with those fabulous Reynolds 
folks, and we are going to have one of 
the greatest plants—metal plants—that 
the great Reynolds boys have on earth, 
right at Lister Hill, Ala. 

So, truly, we are coming into our own; 
and Mr. Speaker, as Tom Martin said 
one night when he was introducing Dr. 
Charles Kettering, about 3 days before 
Dr. Kettering went to his reward— 
“Surely, this part of the 20th century 
belongs to the South and the Southwest.” 
That is true, and you, Mr. Speaker, and 
our great leader, JonNn McCormack, and 
so many of my colleagues here in this 
great body have helped and are helping 
us so much. I wish we could see and 
talk to every one of them that are help- 
ing, but I am sure they know that our 
people in the great State of Alabama ap- 
preciate everything that they have done 
and are doing to help us. 

This great CLARENCE CANNON, chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, 
gave us $8 million for the Jackson lock 
and dam last week in the public works 
appropriation bill. A little farther up 
the Tombigbee River he gave Congress- 
man ARMISTEAD SELDON’s district $150,- 
000. Well, our own GrorcEe ANpREWs is 
on this great committee, helping, pulling, 
and praying—just like both of our Sena- 
tors and our entire congressional dele- 
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gation have done, are doing, and will 


continue to do, and that is to work for ~ 


the development of our great undevel- 
oped. country, where we have so many 
undeveloped resources—human resources 
as well as natural resources. Truly, this 
part of the 20th century does belong to 
the South. 

{From the Mobile Press Register, June 7, 

1959] 


MosILe Tops SOUTHEASTERN PORTS IN FOREIGN 
SHIPPING—$3,200,000 GAIN MADE IN Ex- 
PORTS AS OTHER HARBORS Drop $85,100,000 


Mobile made the best foreign trade showing 
of any port in the southeastern United States 
during the first quarter of 1959, according to 
Bureau of Census reports released yesterday 
by Merrill C. Lofton, Commerce Department 
field manager at Atlanta, Ga. 

While total exports through the six cus- 
toms districts in the Southeast were $85.1 
million below the first quarter of 1958, Mo- 
bile had a $3.2 million export gain. 

And Mobile contributed $7.7 million of a 
$67.5 million increase in imports, handled 
through the six customs districts. 

With Mobile reporting the only export 
gain, substantial drops in exports were re- 
corded for the New Orleans, Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina, and North Carolina districts. 

All the districts gained in imports, with 
the exception of Georgia, which dropped 
about $1 million. 

According to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Atlanta, exports showed a rather gen- 
eral pattern all over the country of being be- 
low last year but a 16 percent decline in ex- 
ports from the southeastern ports was 10 
percent greater than the national drop. 

On the other hand, a 22 percent rise in im- 
ports in the Southeast was 8 percent more 
than an import gain registered for all the 
Nation’s ports. 





MERIWETHER: MAN WITH A MISSION 


How does the Patterson administration 
hope to raise the money needed to pay the 
senior citizens of Alabama the $75 they need 
and justly deserve? 

As Gov. John Patterson has said time and 
time again, “by cutting out waste in govern- 
ment spending and allowing the taxpayer a 
dollar’s worth of service for a dollar’s worth 
of taxes.”’ 

The keyman in helping Patterson with this 
important job is the State finance director, 
Charles M. Meriwether. 

Already, at the beginning of an adminis- 
tration pledged to cut out waste in govern- 
ment spending, records show Merfwether has 
saved the State thousands upon thousands of 
dollars by making sure the State purchases 
the best merchandise, at the best and 
cheapest prices, and all on competitive bids. 

Meriwether is up early and on the job at 
the State capitol 5 days a week. And leav- 
ing the Capitol he usually is seen carrying a 
well-filled briefcase with work to be finished 
at home. 

Around Capitol Hill, the personable Meri- 
wether is known as a man who means busi- 
ness. When he moves, he moves fast. 

But the former public relations man and 
recordbreaking salesman is also known as & 
man with a good sense of humor, who smiles 
and speaks to everyone. 

In addition to keeping tab on the purse 
strings of the State’s money, Meriwether also 
is active in civic affairs. He is State chair- 
man of the Alabama Chapter of the National 
Multiple Sclerosis Society. 

He became interested in helping the 
thousands of Alabamians who are victims of 
multiple sclerosis because a long-time friend 
of his has the disease. 

Meriwether is married and has three chil- 
dren, Leslie Ann, 19; Beverly, 18; and Charles, 
Jr., 15. 
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He is a member of the Methodist Church. 

He says he once played golf but doesn’t have 
time now. He neither smokes nor drinks. 
In his spare time he likes to putter about the 
yard. 

He is on record as saying the Patterson 
administration is working long and hard to 
get Alabama’s senior citizens the $75 a month 
they so justly deserve. 





Afghanistan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to salute the people of Afghanistan, 
His Majesty Almutawakel-AlAllah Mo- 
hammed Zaher Shah, and His Excel- 
lency M. H. Maiwandiwal, the country’s 
Ambassador to the United States, for 
having secured their complete political 
independence some 40 years ago and for 
today occupying a rightful and dignified 
place among the world’s free nations. 

Though presently the country lags 
behind many others in the various fields 
of human endeavor, that has not always 
been the case. For in bygone days his- 
tory reveals there were periods when 
Afghanistan enjoyed an advanced civil- 
ization which spread into the adjacent 
areas. It was here that the Aryans for 
the first time took to sedentary life and 
framed a rudimentary form of demo- 
cratic government. The Afghans com- 
plain that foreign invasions directed 
against their independence and viola- 
tions of their territorial integrity by 
hordes of warriors of various nation- 
alities with accompanying wars have left 
the country and its people considerably 
lagging in the march of the 20th-century 
civilization. 

Afghanistan, about the size of Texas 
and a landlocked mountainous country 
of some 12 million, is bordered by China, 
Iran, the Soviet Union, and Pakistan, is 
the crossroads between Asia, the Middle 
East, and the Indian subcontinent, and 
is one of the most popular countries of 
that section of the world. 

Since World War II Afghanistan has 
maintained consistently friendly rela- 
tions with Persia, India, China, Soviet 
Russia as well as with the United States. 
During this period Afghanistan has re- 
ceived from the United States $117,294,- 
000 in grants, loans, and assistance. 

Prime Minister Daud in a radio report 
to the nation stated in 1956: 

The main objectives before us as a sovereign 
and peace-loving mation are to raise the 
standard of living of the people and to insure 
their material and spiritual well-being, for 
the achievement of which we must fight igno- 
rance, disease, and poverty. 


Moreover, he added: 

Relations between Afghanistan and other 
states have continued on a basis of neu- 
trality, and by maintaining this traditional 
policy, efforts have been made to strengthen 
and develop friendly relations with the 
peoples and nations of the world. 
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The Afghan foreign policy is expres- 
sive of the collective spirit of its people. 
They are warmhearted, honest, trust- 
ing, generous, and tolerant people and 
mind their own business so long as they, 
are not interfered with, I am told. 
Slowly becoming aware of the limitations 
of their life in comparison to the more 
advanced nations of the world, they 
wholeheartedly support plans and proj- 
ects designed to bring them and their 
country more prosperity and a higher 
standard of life. For which reason the 
Afghans are highly appreciative of the 
technical aid and assistance extended by 
the big powers. Yet their desire for con- 
tinued independence without interfer- 
ence from anyone, their love of freedom 
and self-respect dictated their current 
neutrality in an otherwise cold war 
world. 

Their tradition of hospitality is well 
known and it is reported that a total 
stranger to any Afghan home would be 
warmly received and would be offered the 
best food and if there were only one 
sleeping room it would be his for the visit. 

For Americans to be identified with 
such a proud people and for Afghans to 
accept our offers of friendship is mu- 
tually rewarding and though our- entry 
there might have been competitively mo- 
tivated, we are enriched as they by the 
relationship. For since time immemo- 
rial Afghanistan has not only been a 
marketplace for the exchange of ideas 
and cultural values, but it has been a 
birthplace for new ideas and values, a 
land whose history may contain some 
important lessons for the man who would 
be a scholar of history or a citizen of the 
world. 


In the words of Afghan Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Sardar Mohammed 
Naim, before the United Nations in 1955: 

The establishment of feasible and verifi- 
able confidence among nations will help re- 
duce tension, and that in turn will clear the 
way for disarmament * * *. Nuclear energy, 
instead of being thought of as the angry 
demon of destruction bent on the annihila- 
tion of the human race, will become the 


powerful angel dedicated.to the well-being of 
mankind, 


Again civilization may find a new vi- 
tality in a land that nurtured our West- 
ern culture. 





The New Battle for Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, { am inserting a 
most thoughtful editorial about conser- 
vation from the Columbus (Ohio) Dis- 
patch for June 6, 1959. 

This editorial recounts some of the 
history of the conservation movement in 
this country and it underscores the need 
for a new battle for conservation to pre- 
t 
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vent the spoilation of our forests, lakes, 
and other natural resources. I com- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues, and to the public, for I feel, as 
do the editors of this newspaper that 
this is a vital subject deserving of great 
thought and attention on the part of the 
people. 
The editorial follows: 
[From the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, June 
CONSERVATION 


Early in the administration of Theodore 
Roosevelt, the President with the purpose in 
mind of breaking the strangle-hold of a 
small minority on the sources of wealth 
which should be open to the honest en- 
deavors of all the people—under the guid- 
ance of Gifford Pinchot—embraced the 
policy of conservation. 

The established theory in regard to nat- 
ural resources was that the general pros- 
perity of the country could best be advanced 
by the development of these resources 
through private capital, and upon this 
theory land was either given away or sold 
for a trifle. 

Under this policy, over wide areas, the 
timber lands had been stripped bare with 
reckless waste; the control of the Nation’s 
water power had to a dangerous extent 
passed into private hands, and the public 
grazing lands and the wealth in minerals 
and oil in the public domain were bringing 
enormous dividends to a few, but no returns 
whatsoever to the people as a whole to 
whom these natural resources belonged. 

Under Roosevelt’s administration the area 
of the national forests was increased from 
43 to 194 million acres, the water power re- 
sources of those areas were put under Gov- 
ernment control to prevent speculation and 
monopoly, and cattle raisers grazing their 
herds on the reserves were forced to pay for 
what they got. 

No policy of Roosevelt’s administration 
excited deeper public interest or sharper op- 
position than his efforts in behalf of conser- 
vation. His official acts and the influence 
of his speeches and messages led to the 
adoption by both citizens and Government 
of a new theory regarding natural resources. 

It is that the Government, acting for the 
people who are the real owners of public 
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property, shall permanently retain fee in. 


public lands, leaving their products to be 
developed by private capital under leases 
which are limited in their duration and 
which give the Government complete power 
to regulate the industrial operations of the 
leases. 

Unfortunately, although legislation enact- 
ed during the Roosevelt administration did 
much to promote conservation, the Nation’s 
natural resources are still threatened to- 
day. 

All over the country powerful- interests, 
representing themselves as the majority, are 
closing in, bent on despoiling and obliter- 
ating every last vestige of original America. 
While national parks preserve less than 1 
percent of our land in primeval condition, 
giant dams are proposed for four of them, 
and lumbermen demand the finest forests in 
the fifth. 

National forests provide less than 1 percent 
of the Nation’s cattle-feed requirements, yet 
embattled stockmen are asking for the forests 
as their private preserve. Miners and sheep- 
men want the national monuments. State 
parks are succumbing to commercial in- 
terests. Marshes are drained, lakes emptied, 
and predators exterminated so that wildlife 
suffers from unbalance. 

Each year thousands of acres of timber are 
indiscriminately hacked and burned, the 


¢ 
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range is depleted, soil exhausted, erosion ac- 
celerated, streams polluted, and air contami- 
nated. 

Years ago Americans who valued this 
original America, became alarmed at the 
rapidity with which it was disappearing. 
They started a movement for the preserva- 
tion of natural resources, both economic and 
scenic, which has ever since been known as 
conservation. 

The time is now at hand again for a similar 
battle to be waged. Thoughtful Americans 
must begin thinking, talking, reading, and 
spreading the importance of conservation. 





Representative Charles 0. Porter, of Ore- 
gon, Leads Fight To Improve Govern- 
ment Employees’ Security Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the outstanding young liberals in 
the House of Representatives is Repre- 
sentative CHARLES O. PoRTER, of the 
Fourth Oregon District. Mr. Porter has 
been waging a strong fight against ex- 
tending the Government employee se- 
curity program to jobs which are in a 
nonsensitive area. 

In his efforts Mr. Porter has had the 
implied endorsement of the Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission, the 
Honorable Roger Jones, who has cast 
doubt in testimony on the need for such 
legislation. When asked by Representa- 
tive Porter, Mr. Jones said he didn’t 
know whether the Government is faced 
with any emergency program, and that 
any undesirable employee can be dis- 
charged under existing legislation. 

The well-known local columnist on 
Federal personnel matters, Joseph 
Young of the Washington Evening Star, 
has written an article, published in his 
paper of June 4, 1959, describing the 
effective and brilliant work of Repre- 
sentative PorTer in this field. Mr. 
Young adds— 

The Oregonian certainly has become one 
of the committee’s most valued members. 


This refers to the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. 

Mr. ‘President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp Mr. Joseph Young’s column 
of June 4 from the ‘Washington Evening 
Star. 7 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JONES DEALS BLOw TO SECURITY BILL 
(By Joseph Young) 

The bill to extend .the Government's 
loyalty security program to nonsensitive jobs 
has suffered a considerable setback. 

During House Civil Service Committee 
hearings yesterday on the measure, no less 
an administration spokesman than Civil 
Service Commission Chairman Roger Jones 
disclosed that he was not aware the Govern- 
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ment is faced with any emergency problem 
because of the Supreme Court decision sev- 
eral years ago limiting the security program 
to sensitive jobs only. 

The question as to whether an emergency 
existed was asked by Representative Porter, 
Democrat, of Oregon, who has led the fight 
against the Murray-Rees bill to extend the 
loyalty security program to nonsensitive 
jobs. Mr. Porrer contends that such a law 
is not needed, and that if nonsensitive jobs 
are brought under the loyalty security pro- 
gram, employees should be given the right 
to full appeals and hearings, together with 
the right to know the charges against them 
and the right to confront their accusers. 

Otherwise, Mr. PortEr feels, countless in- 
justices could result against employees in 
the guise of security, such as the loss of their 
jobs and the failure to find other ones be- 
cause of being condemned as security risks. 

In response to Mr. PortTer’s question, Mr. 
Jones said he didn’t know whether the Gov- 
ernment is faced with any emergency prob- 
lem. He said he couldn’t say “Yes” and he 
couldn’t say “No.” But the fact that Mr. 
Jones could not definitely say that an emer- 
gency existed was seized on by Mr. Porter 
and other committee members who feel that 
no new law is necessary to prove they are 
on the right track. 

The bill’s sponsors have contended the 
Government is faced with a critical situation 
because the Federal service is honeycombed 
with Communists in nonsensitive jobs who 
could play havoc with national security. 


“NO COMMUNISTS 


But Mr. Jones declared that he did not 
think any of the 109 persons who were re- 
stored to their Government jobs as a result 
of the Supreme Court decision (the em- 
ployees were all in nonsensitive jobs) were 
Communists. 

If they were, they could have been fired 
under other laws which permit firing of 
Government workers who are Communists, 
regardless of whether they are in sensitive 
or nonsensitive jobs, Mr. Jones said. 

The CSC chief pointed out that any unde- 
sirable employee on the Federal payroll can 
be fired under the Liloyd-LaFollette Act. 
Also, a 1950 law provides for the firing of 
any Communist in Government. 

Mr. Jones did say that the Supreme Court 
decision posed some problems for the Gov- 
ernment, but he did not have time to elabo- 
rate on what they were and will return for 
further questioning next week. 

While Mr. Jones shied away from express- 
ing a definite opinion on the Murray-Rees 
bill, observers at the hearing felt that he 
had grave reservations about extending a 
general loyalty-security program to aill 
Federal workers. 

Representatives Fotuy, Democrat of Mary- 
land, and CorBertT, Republican, of Pennsyl- 
vania, also expressed misgivings about ex- 
tending the loyalty-security program to 
nonsensitive jobs. 

It was stressed that such character de- 
fects as immorality, drunkenness, indebted- 
ness, unsavory associations, etc., could be 
lumped under the term “security risk,” 
when the character defect had nothing to do 
with the actual security of the United 
States. 

Yet an employee so fired as a “security 
risk” would probably be ruined for life as 
far as getting another job is concerned, it 
was pointed out. 

It was also stated that these employees 
can now be fired easily enough under regu- 
lar civil service suitability regulations. 

Incidentally, Mr. Porter has done a bril- 
liant job during the hearings in his exam- 
ination of witnesses. Th mian cer- 
tainly has become one of the committee's 
most valued members. ; 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp an article appearing in 
the Rockaway Beach (N.Y.) Wave of 
April 30, 1959, entitled “Reminiscing.” 

REMINISCING 


Several generations ago there were many 
oystermen and clam diggers at the beach, 
who may now be classed as forgotten men. 
There was a time when Rockaway oysters 
grown in Jamaica Bay were considered 
among the best and were in great demand. 
The largest grower in the bay was Harmen 
Schmeelk, whose beds were in the bay be- 
tween the beach and Grassy Point, Broad 
Channel. 

G. Wilbur Doughty, of Inwood, was a large 
grower of oysters in the east end of the bay, 
and the Lundy brothers were the third 
largest growers in the lower bay. 

But as sections near or on Jamaica Bay 
began to be built up and sewers were con- 
structed emptying into the bay, there 
seemed to be an increase in the number of 
typhoid fever cases. The State and city 
boards of health made an inspection and 
took oysters from all parts of the bay and 
had them tested. 

It was found that the pollution of the 
waters of the bay by the emptying of raw 
sewage was the cause of typhoid fever, and 
the State and city boards of health pro- 
hibited the planting of oysters in the bay. 


CLAMMERS STOPPED 


Under this law, digging clams is also pro- 
hibited. Unlike the oysterman, the clam 
digger, without a doubt, was one of the most 
abused individuals known. Very frequently, 
the punsters took a fling at him and he was 
often referred to by vaudeville actors, while 
the general public looked down upon him as 
an easygoing, shiftless nondescript, whose 
sole object in life was to do peculiar things 
and digging clams when occasion required. 

But this was all untrue. The clam dig- 
ger possessed more than the average intel- 
ligence, ready to speak on any subject with- 
out hesitancy, and kept in“touch with the 
outside world pretty well. As a character, 
he was honest, sympathetic, and kind, and 
he was a toiler. He found time to study 
the tides and to calculate on the season’s 
catch of shellfish: 

I have often spoken to some of these clam 
diggers and they all said they did not 
mind what people called them. They took 
the attitude of farmers and persons living 
in the country who did not find any offense 
at being called ‘“hayseeders.” 

BATHING PROHIBITED 


Putting the lid on oystering and clam- 
ming in Jamaica Bay also included bath- 
ing and swimming, but there are still many 
persons who violate the health law. Al- 
most any day you can see scores of men, 
women and children taking a swim in any 
part of the bay. Some day when the weather 
is warm, just take a ride in the subway and 
you will notice a large number of people in 
the water at Howard Beach. 

There seems to be as many people ‘en- 
joying a swim now &s there were years ago, 
and the health department nor the police 
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do not appear to prevent them from in- 
dulging in their favorite sport. 


FISHING HAS SUFFERED 


Pollution of the bay also has tended to 
make fishing less popular. Old fishermen. 
will tell you that fishing in the bay is not 
what it used to be. They tell you that 
weakfish, bass, blackfish, and other species 
were plentiful anywhere in the bay. An- 
other cause for the reduced number of fish 
in the bay, they say, is that the numerous 
powerboats now keep churning up the 
water. Before powerboats became popular 
sailboats glided noiselessly over the surface 
and did not disturb the fish. 

While some good catches of flounders, por- 
gies and the like are still being made, the 
gamier fish such as the weaks and bass are 
not as numerous, 





Bankers’ Role in Higher Education Loan 
Plan Is Successful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by George H. Seal, 
president of the. Massachusetts Higher 
Education Assistance Corp. These bank- 
ers are to be congratulated for their 
worthy endeavor. 

Mr. Seal’s article appeared, in the 
American Banker of May 15, 1959: 
MASSACHUSETTS BANKERS PROUD OF ROLE IN 

HIGHER EDUCATION LOAN PLAN SUCCESS 


(By George H. Seal, president, Massachusetts 
Higher Education Assistance Corp.) 


Throughout the United States, the com- 
mercial banks of Massachusetts are being 
given well-deserved credit for their part in 
devising and implementing “HELP” the 
unique Higher Education Loan Plan inaugu- 
rated in this State 2 years ago. 

HELP is a creation of the Massachusetts 
Higher Education Assistance Corp., organ- 
ized in 1956 under a special act of the legis- 
lature, for the purpose of making bank loans 
available to college students on more favor- 
able terms than had ever before been feas- 
ible. It was born of the cooperative endeavor 
of a self-constituted group of bankers, edu- 
cators, and business leaders. They recog- 
nized the need in this highly industrialized 
area for an increasing flow of capable gradu- 
ates in higher education. 


TWO MILLION DOLLARS LOANED TO 4,000 


In its first 2 years, HELP has made avail- 
able commercial bank loans to more than 
4,000 students, to a total in excess of $2 mil- 
lion. Applicants are required to be domiciled 
in Massachusetts and to have completed the 
first year of their program of higher educa- 
tion at an approved institution. Loans are 
limited to $500 in any one year, and a total 
of $1,500 in 8 years. 

The borrowers sign notes due and payable 
6 months after graduation, at which time the 
banks renew the loans for 3 years, and set 
up a schedule of 36 equal monthly payments. 
Currently HELP loans are being made at 41%, 
percent, of which one-half of 1 percent is 
paid by the banks to the corporation as each 
loan transaction is completed. Approval of 
a@ HELP loan by the corporation carries with 
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it its guarantee to the lending bank of 80 
percent of the principal amount. 
MAINE, NEW YORK FOLLOW 


The outstanding success of this “Massa- 
chusetts plan,” as it is called elsewhere, has 
already resulted in two other States, Maine 
and New York, establishing identical or simi- 
lar loan plans. Also, enabling legislation is 
now pending in several other States, includ- 
ing Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois. 

What we have here is striking evidence of 
the great change that is taking place with re- 
spect to the use of loans to finance in part 
the cost of a college education. Writing in 
the May issue of IBM’s Think magazine, 
Devereaux C. Josephs, who was chairman of 
the President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School, says: 

“It is not inconceivable that a few years 
from now the typical collegian will display, 
as inevitably as the street signs and pennants 
on his wall, a promissory note to indicate his 
membership in the most ubiquitous frater- 
nity of all—Iota Omicron Upsilon. And to 
the sonorous Latin motto of his alma mater 
may be added the more familiar American 
slogan ‘Go Now; Pay Later’.” 

AT TUFTS UNIVERSITY 


President Nils Y. Wessell, of Tufts Univer- 
sity, tells us: 

“At Tufts University we believe that sub- 
stantially increased lending programs for 
college students will have to supply one of 
the important answers to the question of 
adequate income for our private colleges and 
universities. Only through such expanded 
programs can charges made to students be 
increased to permit in turn adequate com- 
pensation for college faculties.” 4 

The keystone of HELP’s structure is the 
corporation’s guarantee to the banksof 80 
percent of the principal of each loan it ap- 
proves. It is this assumption of four-fifths 
of the credit risk that warrants the banks 
in making HELP on such favorable terms. 


ONLY THREE DELINQUENTS 


The corporation has been exposed to the 
hazard of delinquents since December 1957, 
when some of the first borrowers were due 
to sign renewal notes. However, only three 
loans have\been declared delinquent, and 
one of these borrowers is now making month- 
ly payments. Equally reassuring is the fact 
that some 204 borrowers have repaid their 
HELP loans in full, on or before their due 
dates, to a total of more than $76,000. 

The guarantee device plays another impor- 
tant part in our program, of especial appeal 
to contributors to our capital fund. Under 
the terms of our agreement with the banks, 
each $1,000 added to our capital fund makes 
12,500 bank dollars immediately available 
for loans to students. .I know of no more 
effective means of expanding-the usefulness 
of contributed funds. 

To maintain its capital fund in proportion 
to the rising total loans, the corporation seeks 
tax-exempt contributions from business cor- 
porations, foundations, and individuals. Our 
goal for the fund in 1959 is $250,000, and our 
ultimate goal is to bring it up to $500,000 by 
the end of 1961. That amount will not only 
provide for guarantee of loans of more than 
$6 million, but will also yield an investment 
return approximating our modest adminis- 
trative expenses, and miake HELP entirely 
self-sypporting. 

ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY BANKS PARTICIPATE 


Another feature of HELP that has con- 
tributed much \to its success is the fact that 
its operation is chiefly in the hands of the 
130 commercial banks participating in the 
Program. Their skilled and experienced loan 
Officers sustain the entire burden of inter- 
viewing applicants, obtaining essential in- 
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formation, and appraising them as character 
and credit risks. 

The banks also serve as the collection agen- 
cies for HELP loans, a service that will be- 
come more important as time goes on. It 
is their responsibility to secure the signing 
of renewal notes when the original HELP 
loans come due, 6 months after graduation. 

In case a borrower withdraws from his col- 
lege course prior to graduation, the bank 
must establish contact with him and arrange 
for repayment of his loan. This is usually 
on a basis of monthly payments, starting im- 
mediately. In relatidn to these procedures 
the policy of referring all applicants to their 
hometown banks is most helpful. 

In its report on the Massachusetts plan, the 
College Life Insurance Co. of America said: 
“For any one bank the cost of these services 
is relatively small. But if the guarantee fund 


*(MHEAC) assumed all these services * * * 


the total cost of loans of these sizes and at 


«these interest rates would be prohibitive.” 


ENTHUSE AFTER 2 YEARS 


Our educational institutions are enthu- 
siastic about their 2 years’ experience with 
HELP in action. For example, Very Rev. 
Michael P. Walsh, S.J., president of Boston 
College, writes: “It is obvious from the fact 
that over 13 percent of your borrowers have 
been from Boston College that the HELP pro- 
gram has been of tremendous assistance to 
our students”; and, “I want to express my 
own deep appreciation and gratitude for all 
that you have done and are doing to assist 
our students with their most difficult prob- 
lem, financing their college education.” 

Most significant is the further comment of 
President Wessell, of Tufts University. “The 
HELP program,” he states, “represents the 
response of private enterprise in the interest 
of the general welfare.. In a time when the 
great temptation too often is to turn to the 
Government for assistance, the success of the 
HELP program is particularly encouraging 
and noteworthy. In this respect it serves as 
an extremely important lesson to our stu- 
dents who are to be both the taxpayers and 
the community leaders of the future.” 


AVOIDS FEDERAL INTERFERENCE 


In Maine, Dr. Charles F. Phillips, president 
of Bates College, was chiefly responsible for 
the establishment of a student loan program 
identical with HELP. Dr. Phillips said re- 
cently, in warning of the danger of Federal 
control of higher education, that “if citizens 
of other States will establish private loan 
plans, as Massachusetts and Maine have done, 
we can then urge the Federal Government.to 
give up its current loan program.” 

Speaking for the commercial bankers of 
Massachusetts, Hildreth Auer, president of 
the Malden Trust Co., and president of the 
Massachusetts Bankers Association, assures 
me that the members are much pleased with 
HELP. They are convinced, he says, that 
their participation in the program has 
strengthened their community relations. 
One bank reports that a former HELP bor- 
rower has now become one of its customers 


for other purposes. 


COMMENT BY CAPPERS 


Elmer C. Cappers, president of the Norfolk 
County Trust Co., first president of our cor- 
poration, and president of the Massachusetts 
Bankers Association when the corporation 
was established, twice toured the State seek- 
ing first the support of the bankers for the 
enabling legislation, and then enlisting their 
participation. 

“As a result of their sincere and effective 
cooperation,” says Mr. Cappers, “thousands 
of college students have been able to walk 
into their ‘local commercial banks and ob- 
tain loans which formerly were not available. 
It is becoming more and more obvious that 
the program was ai excellent answer to a 
great need,” 


' dilapidated fortress at the ocean end of the 
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Ernesto De La Fé and the Trial of Fidel 
Castro 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though our attention is no longer fo- 
cused so intensely as it was for a while 
on Cuba, we cannot afford not to at least 
keep ourselves informed as to what is 
happening on our doorstep. In the June 
issue of National Review I was somewhat 
shocked to read an article by John 
Leonard entitled “Ernesto de la Fé and 
the Trial of Fidel Castro.” It is my feel- 
ing that every Member of Congress 
should read this account. A former 
cabinet minister and widely respected 
Latin American newspaperman, Ernesto 
de la Fé, who fought against both Ba- 
tista and communism, faces death in 
Cuba by a Castro firing squad: 

ERNESTO DE LA FE AND THE TRIAL OF FIDEL 

GASTRO 


(By John Leonard) 


I went to Havana with the specific inten- 
tion of interviewing Ernesto-de la Fé, pre- 
mier inmate of Fidel Castro’s La Cabafia 
prison; and the general intention of learn- 
ing something of the anti-Communist cause 
in Cuba. I went with the verbal assurance 
of the Cuban Embassy in Washington that 
there would be_no difficulty in obtaining an 
interview with De la Fé, in that there was 
“complete freedom of the press in Cuba,” 
and that the provisional government was 
anxious to cooperate with me, and had 
nothing to hide. 

(I did not see De la Fé, assurances notwith- 
standing. I was shunted from office to 
office, entwined in redtape of application 
forms and letters of explanation, accused of 
representing a “reactionary, anti-Castro 
magazine,” and asked to remain in my 
hotel room. I did have ample opportunity 
to talk with a number of Cuban journalists, 
businessmen, lawyers, members of the gov- 
ernment, university students, and ordinary 
citizens. Most of them were eager to talk 
to me; although most of them requested that 
their names be withheld. It is from their 
testimony that this story has been pieced to- 
gether, and it will be their good will and 
concern that rescues Cuba—if it can be 
rescued—from the tide of Communist in- 
filtration.) 

I. THE MAN 


On a winter night in 1948 the embryonic 
revolutionary, Fidel Castro, fied through the 
streets of Havana from gangsters on the 
payroll ofa local*racketeer named Rolando 
Masferrer. In desperation Castro sought and 
received refuge in the home of a Cuban 
journalist in Nicanor del Campo Marianao. 
The next evening that same journalist was 
shot at while bringing Castro’s sister to see 
him in hiding. Does the new Prime Min- 
ister remember the journalist who risked his 
life to help him 11 years ago? His name 
was Ernesto de la Fé. 

Ernesto de la Fé is a short, dark, balding 
man in his late forties; one of five brothers; 
married, with two children; a jougnalist 
acknowledged throughout Latin America 
to be honest and compassionate; and ingr- 
ruptibly anti-Communist. 

This week Ernesto de la Fé enters his sixth 
month in Havana’s La Cabafia prison—a 
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seawall, recently converted by Fide? Castro’s 
provisional government into a political 
prison which holds 1,000 unarraigued, un- 
tried prisoners incommunicado, most of 
whom sleep by necessity at night on the 
prison floor. De la Fé has not been formally 
accused of any crime. He has not seen his 
lawyer, his wife, his brothers, or any of his 
friends since his arrest on January 4, 1959, 
3 days after Batista fled into exile. He does 
not know that his wife gave birth to a 
daughter 2 months ago. Letters and tele- 
grams to him at La Cabafia are either di- 
verted or destroyed. 


Political mistakes 


Ernesto de la Fé is singularly important 
in La Cabafia because of the esteem in 
which his colleagues hold him, all over Latin 
America, because of the rancor of his ene- 
mies and because of the circumstances sur- 
rounding his arrest and imprisonment. 
Fidel Castro’s press secretary has character- 
ized him as “a Fascist, a traitor, and 4 
skunk”; Castro himself has called him the® 
“Goebbels of Cuba.” And then he has been 
saluted by Mexico City’s El Universal as a 
“courageous journalist persecuted for the 
truth of what he says.” His plight has 
elicited hundreds of protests from news- 
papermen all over the hemisphere. Last 
week in Havana most Cuban journalists were 
predicting he would be shot. . 

Ernesto de la Fé has made political mis- 
takes. He welcomed Fulgencio Batista’s 
coup d’etat of March 10, 1952. Along with 
others, including members of the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Havana, he believed that Batista 
would improve upon the impofent, corrupt, 
and disintegrating regime of Carlos Prio. 
Shortly after Batista’s bloodless revolution, 
de la Fé was appointed Minister of Infor- 
mation. 

He served in the Batista cabinet for 2 years, 
identified primarily for the creation of El 
Movimiento de Integracién Democratica 
Americana, an agency designed to combat 
Communist “infiltration in the government; 
and his support of a new law protecting the 
interests of Cuban journalists. The law is 
still on the statute books—even though Cas- 
tro’s government rules by decree. These two 
acts comprise the substance of de la Fé's 
official political career. He was never charged 
with an act of terrorism, of brutality, or cor- 
ruption. 

In September of 1954, de la Fé resigned 
from the Batista cabinet with a violent de- 
nunciation of government corruption and 
cruelty... He charged Batista with a plan for 
election-rigging the following November, 
with vote buying, illegal tax rebates, and 
broken promises to the Cuban people. In an 
article published in Bohemia magazine, a na- 
tionally distributed monthly, he lambasted 
Batista for & secret deal with Cuba’s Com- 
munists, a mutual nonaggression agreement 
which permitted known Communists leaders 
to operate within the law—so long as they 
did not obstruct the Batista government. 

For 2 years Ernesto de .la Fé campaigned 
in the public press’ for government reform. 
His exposés of Batista atrocities and his re- 
ports on Communist infiltration of the Sierra 
Maestra revolutionary army provided the best 
and most exciting journalism of an otherwise 
arid period in Cuban newspaper history. 
In January 1956, he wrote and published an 
article accusing Batista of a plot to murder 
his pglitical opponents, among them Carlos 
Prio (busy supplying arms and advice to 
Castro), Dr. Pelayo Cuervo Navarro, and Dr. 
Rafael Garcia Barcenas. Two days after pub- 
lication of the article, Pelayo Cuervo was 
found mysteriously dead. Carloads of armed 
men circled the house of de la Fé’s mother, 
where he often stayed, and for several days 
and nights cruised about the neighborhood 
waiting for him to apepar. He went into 
hiding until administrative wrath subsided. 

In the February 15, 1956,.issue of Bohemia, 
de la Fé told the story of those days of hid- 
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ing, and of the armed men dispatched to 
intimidate him. That was the end of his 
journalistic career in Cuba. Batista for- 
bade Bohemia ever to publish him again, 
and ordered every other Cuban newspaper 
and magazine to blacklist him. To enforce 
that order he commissioned Rolando Masfer- 
rer, the same Havana heavy of the Anastasia 
style who had chased Castro in 1948, to make 
regular rounds of the newspaper offices to 
drive the point home. From the winter of 
1956 until Batista’s defeat by the revolution- 
ary army, Ernesto de la Fé could find no 
publisher in his native Cuba. His articles 
continued to appear, however, in other coun- 
tries, notably in El Universal, the staid but 
vigorous Mexico City daily. 

He did more than write. An active mem- 
ber of Cuba's National Association of 
Journalists, he protested bitterly when it 
nominated Batista as its honorary member 

0. 1. He devoted his energies to the Con- 
ederacién Inter-Americana de Defensa del 
Continente (Inter-American Federation for 


the Defense of the Continent)—an organi-. 


zation of Latin American journalists and 
labor leaders united to fight Communist in- 
filtration and influence in their respective 
countries. He was elected secretary-general 
of the organization in 1957. 

He headed the Cuban delegation to the 
Third Congress Against Soviet Intervention, 
April 10-14, 1957, in Lima. He served as a 
symbol “to Latin America of intelligent, ef- 
fective anticommunism and incorruptible 
dedication to truth,” to use the words of 
Jorge Prieto Laurens, Mexican journalist and 
vice president of the Federation for the De- 
fense of the Continent. 

This is the abckground of the man ar- 
rested and dragged into prison by a revolu- 
tionary movement which proclaims freedom 
of press and individual, and which tri- 
umphed in Cuba largely by convincing the 
people that it had as its aim the restoration 
of the dignity and human rights Batista had 
degraded, dismissed and abused. Why? 
Three separate Cuban journalists, all plead- 
ing that their names be withheld, told me 
in Havana last week: “Because de la Fé is 
an anti-Communist.” 

Ernesto de la Fé was arrested prior to 
Castro’s triumphal entry into Havana, Three 
men (Captains Fidel Domenech, Moisés 
Pérez, and Luis Fajardo Escalona—all mem- 
bers of the Cuban Communist Party) broke 
into de la Fé’s office, ransacked his files, arfd 
destroyed everything they did not confiscate. 
They then burned his office, which served as 
Cuban headquarters for the Federation for 
the Defense of the Continent and the 
OIPAC (Inter-American Organization of 
Anti-Communist Journalists), to the ground, 
and marched off with their prisoner. They 
took with them data on Communist activi- 
ties in Latin America, membership lists of 
local Communist organizations both overt 
and covert and general information reports 
and financial estimates dealing with the 
Communist movement. 


Che Guevara 


Why was the office ransacked and de- 
storyed? The three Communist soldiers 
acted under direct orders of Ernesto Che 
Guevara—Commandante in Castro’s army, 
presently in charge of La Cabafia prison and 
Revolutionary Director of Personnel, and one 
of Latin America’s key Communists. Che 
Guervara controls a third of the Cuban 
army, commands the loyalty of two Havana 
daily newspapers, operates a Cuban Com- 
inform and three Marxist schools, and is in 
charge of military trials and executions, He 
is the only important figure in Castro’s gov- 
ernment conceded to be a Communist by 
Jules DuBois, Chicago Tribune Latin Ameri- 
can correspondent and author of the recent 
bestselling whitewash of the revolution. 


Guevara left his native Argentina to bolster 
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the Communist-dominated Arbenz regime in 
Guatemala, and was expelled in 1955 after 
Castillo Armas’ successful revolution. From 
Guatemala he went to Mexico to handle the 
public relations of the Institute of Russo- 
Mexican Culture. He is the principal liaison 
between the Cuban Communist Rarty, its 
agents in the Castro government and the 
labor unions, and the Soviet international 
Comintern, He is a professional revolu- 
tionary agent, a veteran of Communist ac- 
tivities in Panama, the Dominican Republic, 
Venezuela, and a host of other South Ameri- 
can nations, It is he who ordered Ernesto de 
la Fé arrested, who presides over La Cabafia 
where de la Fé is imprisoned, and who will 
officiate at de la Fé’s trial. 

Spokesmen for the Castro government told 
me that the predicted charges against de la 
Fé are two: first (treason) that he had been 
a@ minister in Batista's cabinet—sufficient, 
they. said, to assure his execution; second, 
that he had plotted to assassinate Prime 
Minister Castro—after he had been thrown 
into La Cabafia. 

The second charge can be dismissed as 
ludicrous. A man cut off from the outside 
world, under tacit sentence of death, unable 
to see even his own lawyer or wife, let alone 
interview political assassins, is scarcely in a 
position to engineer an assassination at- 
tempt. As for the first charge, it ignores 
de la Fé’s public reputation of Batista, his 
courageous campaign aguinst the dictator, 
and the persecution he sufiered as a result of 
that campaign over a period of two years. 
Has everyone who was ever a minister under 
Batista been given such treatment? No. 
Some ex-ministers were permitted to flee into 
exile. Some were sentenced to ritual pen- 
ances, and quietly released. And some, e.g., 
Raul Lorenzo (former Minister of Commerce) 


and Miguel Suarez Fernandez (former 
Minister without portfolio). waik the streets 
of Havana today as free men. What is it 


about dela Fé? He is being punished, every- 
one in Havana seems to agree exclusively for 
his anti-Communist activities. 

II. THE DEFENSE 

Ernesto de la Fé’s defense will be conducted 
by a lawyer who is also a member of Castro’s 
government, working for the Ministry of the 
Interior. He accepted the case only be- 
cause he is a personal friend of the defend- 
ant, and will conduct it on strictly profes- 
sional grounds. The Communist issue will 
not figure in the trial. He refused te let me 
use his name, or to discuss the question in 
the anti-Communist context. He has been 
informed that he will be permitted to see 
de la Fé, for the first time, twenty-four hours 
before the trial. The date of the trial, often 
postponed, has been set for this week. De- 
spite Fidel Castro’s edict ordering civil trials 
for civilian. prisoners, de la Fé will receive a 
military trial under the unsympathetic aus- 
pices of Che Guevara. 

Neither lawyer mor client has been told 
what witnesses will be called for the prose- 
cution, nor will there be a confrontation 
between witnesses and the accused. The re- 
luctance on the part of de la Fé’s friends 
and fellow journalists to speak out in his 
behalf is understandable; for those who have 
done so have been dealt with severely. On 
January 6, two days after de la Fé’s arrest, 
Rati Granja, a Cuban journalist who had 
worked actively for the revolution, pro- 
tested to the new government the treatment 
of his friend. Granja, who had just re- 
turned from an American junket to gather 
arms and materiel for Castro, was promptly 
clapped into jail—and kept there for 41 
days before his friends in the government 
succeeded in prying him out. Even then, 
he lost his job and has not been able to 
find work since. He is nonetheless willing 
to talk anyone in Havana interested in 
the de Fé case, and works constantly 
in behalf of his friend. 
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The journalists 

Ramiro de la Fé, Ernesto’s brother, is also 
a journalist, and also out of a job (along 
with, it should be added 50 percent of the 
Cuban labor foree). He is the most active 
and outspoken of Ernesto’s defenders. He 
was the only man I met in Havana who had 
the courage to tell me: “Use my name when- 
ever you want, as often as you like. I can- 
not stand by with my arms folded.” He is, 
he told me, determined to “fight the West- 
ern war, the war against communism. It 
is the really important war.” 

Also in de la Fé’s camp, with very limited 
influence, are a great many Cuban journal- 
ists, many of them newspapermen whom he 
helped while serving as Minister of Infor- 
mation. They are ready to tell anyone, off 
the record, of de la Fé’s victimization. They 
will not: be quoted, and they will not writes 
the story for their own newspapers. “Cas- 
tro,” said one, “says there is freedom of» 
the press. But he adds that he reserves the 
right to answer his eritics ‘with the people.’ 
That can mean anything from boycotting to 
mob violence. That we can not risk.” The 
popular humor magazine Zigzag recently 
lampooned the revolutionary government. 
That is your right, Castro commented, but 
it is also the right of the people to let you 
know how they feel about ridiculing so 
sacred a thing, as their revolution. The 
people caught on, and imposed a boycott 
that almost bankrupted the magazine, which 
promptly ‘made amends. It is now san- 
guinely satisfied with things as they are. 

These newsmen also failed Ernesto de la 
Fé when he most needed them—when they 
had the opportunity to reflect, in their ac- 
tions, some small measure of the courage of 
their colleague. They voted, instead, to ex- 
pel him from the National Association of 
Journalists—the same sycophantic organiza- 
tion that had named Batista its member No. 
1. “Perhaps,” wrote Ernesto de la Fé in the 
last communication he succeeded in passing 
out of La Cabafia, on learning of their repu- 
diation of him, “they are mistaken in think- 
ing they will please Fidel. Julius Caesar 
never forgave that eunuch, Potinus * * * for 
beheading General Pompey. * * * The brave 
do not like cowardly acts.” 

Journalists outside Cuba, on the other 
hand, have been outspoken. Newspapers 
throughout Latin America have taken up his 
cause. Telegrams of protest have flooded 
the offices of the Prime Minister and the 
provisional - government. Enrique Castro 
Sarias, a Mexican newspaper columnist, has 
issued a “Call to Free Men”: “I send a call 
to all truly democratic consciences ffom the 
Rio Grande to the cold lands of the North 
to stop this injustice, to raise their voices 
and ask—nay, demand—the freedom of this 
courageous anti-Communist. fighter.” Jorge 
Prieto Laurens has written letters to news- 
papers and interested individuals all over 
the hemisphere on de la Fé’s behalf. Every 
communication received by the Cuban Gov- 
ernnrent requesting information on de la 
Fé is answered as in the letter reproduced 
on page 112 from Dr. Juan Orta, director 
general of the Premier’s staff, to Mr. Marvin 
Liebman. The rhetoric is distinctly Com- 
munist: Ernesto its a Fascist, a traitor, an 
informer, and a counter-revolutionary; and 
anyone who undertakes to defend him is 
suspect. 

lil. THE MEANING 


Ernesto de la Fé is entitled to be the 
object of the humanitarian impulses of the 
free world for the simple reason that he is a 
human being who made his mistake, worked 
mightily to overcome it, squared off bravely 
to the greatest danger of our time, and now 


has been ruthlessly victimized. But his fate - 


is something more than personal, and there 
is little his friends can do about it, much as 
they would like to withdraw him from the 
limelight. The trial of Ernesto de la Fé is 
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also the trial of Fitiel Castro. The treat- 
ment of de la Fé will throw considerable 
light, more light indeed than any other spe- 
cific decision, on how fares Castro’s struggle 
against the Communists for preeminence in 
Cuban affairs. 

That Castro is ringed by Communists is a 
dogged fact, documented fully by Stuart 
Novins in his celebrated CBS telecast, by 
the special New York Times report, by U.S. 
News & World Report, by the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee, even by 
Cuban newspapermen themselves, however 
circumspect their language. It is a fact visi- 
ble to anyone who has an eye for political 
reality. But it is not yet established, by 
any means, that Castro, should he will to 
do it, could not rise above the Communists, 
cast them out, and survive. It is not estab- 
lished that Castro himself is a Communist, 
or that he is prepared to subordinate his 
mystical evangelism to the hard and devious 
demands of the Communist Party line. Two 
weeks ago Castro’s 26 of July Party delivered 
@ resonant drubbing to the Communists in 
In the 
past 10 days, Revolucién, Castro’s official 
revolutionary newspaper, went after Blas 
Roca and the Communist Party, accusing 
them of making divisive attacks on national 
unity, of profiteering from a Cuba’in distress. 
Last week Castro decreed that civilian polit- 
ical prisoners will be tried by civil courts in- 
stead of military courts-martial, a move that 
diminishes the authority over the trials of 
the bloodthirsty Che Guevara. It has been 
weeks since the last execution in Cuba. In 
spite of Castro’s lunatic economic measures 
of the past weeks—e.g., expropriation of sugar 
plantations at just the moment when his 
survival depends on the seduction of foreign 
capital—he shows signs of slowing down, of 
tempering. He has dismissed the feasibility 
of Cuban neutrality in a war between East 
and West. He has discovered that the seri- 
ous problem of governing a nation are 
more difficult, more tedious, less theatrical, 
than the frenzied bloodletting and dema- 
gogic blitzkriegs which characterized his 
government during the first months. 

Castro does not view himself as an agent 
of the Communist revolutionary ideal, and 
his, people do not see him in that light. He 
is their embodiment; the embodiment of a 
depressed Cuba of mutilated little streets 
and starving dogs and fat women leaning 
from windows, listening to strange music; 
of pimps and shoeshine boys and taxicab 
drivers and barroom Bacardi perennials. 
Throughout. the bazaar streets of Havana 
the banners, blouses, and bric-a-brac of his 
revolution are on display. In him the peo- 
ple have vested their romantic hopes—that 
aman with a machinegun and a knapsack 
full of ideals can wrest them from poverty 


_ and degradation. 


So long as Cuba is embodied in a single 
person, that person is indispensable to the 
Communists as the instrument of their pol- 


icy. A showdown will have to come. It will . 


not come over economics—Socialist Castro 
and the Communists move in concert in eco- 
nomic policy. Théir politics diverge where 
other things are concerned, principally for- 
eign policy. It is in foreign policy, in educa- 
tion and religion, that the clash could come; 
and in the treatment of anti-Communist 
newspapermen. 

Whence the crucial road of Ernesto de la 
Fé. Fidel Castro cannot succeed in persuad- 
ing himself that de la Fé has a residual debt 
to pay for his sometime alliance with Batista; 
not after so spectacular a record of penitence. 
It will be clear, no matter how successfully 
the Communists ring the court with their 
special bombast, that de la Fé is the first 
clear test of the degree of Castro's reliance 
on the Communists. Let him set the man 
free, and he has taken a large step forward 
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toward independence of them. Should he 
free de la Fé, he would also perform a sym- 
bolic act not easily lost upon the Latin Amer- 
ican- consciousness. 





Address by Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief 
of Staff, U.S. Army, at the Commence- 
ment Exercises of The Citadel, Charles- 
ton, S.C., Saturday, June 6, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include herewith a speech made by Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief of Staff of the 
U.S. Army at the commencement exer- 
cises of ‘The Citadel, Charleston, S.C., 
on June 6, 1959: 

PuBLIc SERVICE AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


At the outset, I would like to express my 
gratitude to General Clark and the board 
of visitors of The Citadel for the honor 
which they have conferred upon me today. 
All remarks to the contfary notwithstand- 
ing, I am well aware that this is an honor 
paid to the Chief of Staff of the Army as 
an institution, rather than to an individual. 
At the same time, I receive it with subdued 
feelings here in the presence of the graduat- 
ing class who have earned their degrees after 
4 years of hard work. I share the emotions 
of a war-time general who, after having 
served safely in the rear area assignments, 
receives a decoration in the presence of 
true battle veterans. 3 

I was most happy to receive the invitation 
to speak at these commencement exercises 
today as it affords me an opportunity to 
return to this distinguished college. The 
last time I spoke to the Corps of Cadets of 
The Citadel was some 314 years ago, when 
the class of 1959 occupied the low estate of 
plebes. Is it not hard to believe that the 
members of today’s graduating class were 
ever thus? So now, I am privileged to be 
present at the close of the full cycle of their 
academic lives and at the beginning of a 
new’ phase when they go forth as graduates 
of this famous institution. 

It was with this point in mind that I 
should like to develop for a few moments 
some of the thoughts which occur to me 


about public service, its inevitability in the’ 


future, and its relationship to our national 
security. I believe that this topic is fully 
in consonance with ‘the stated purpose of 
The Citadel: “To prepare men for civil pur- 
suits by giving them a sound education rein- 


“forced by the best features of military 


training,” and also with the fact that The 
Citadel “expects of .every son * * * the 
public spirit and unselfishness of an en- 
lightened citizen.” 

In view of the nature of The Citadel as a 
military institution, I am @pnfident that the 
appearance of an Army officer in uniform 
before this graduating class does not carry 
the ominous connotation which it might 


convey elsewhere—namely, that an Army’ 


training center is awaiting you graduates as 
you step off the campus. You have wisely 
anticipated the need to prepare yourselves 
for military service as Regular or Reserve of- 
ficers of the Army and the Air Force. How- 
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ever, it is quite true that my presence here 
as a representative of the Department of 
Defense is a reminder of the fact that mat- 
ters of national security will always exercise 
a profound influence upon your lives. This 
is a hard fact of the bipolar world in which 
we live today. Whether we like it or not, 
national security is a matter of prime im- 
portance impinging in many ways upon your 
generation of young Americans. It is in- 
evitable that you will be called upon to per- 
form public service contributing directly or 
indirectly to that security. 

The most serious problem confronting the 
United States today is how to remain secure 
in the face of the Communist-bloc threat, 
without at the same time destroying our- 
selves and our way of life through the weight 
of our military preparations. The basic ob- 
jective of our national security policy is the 
preservation’ of the security of the United 
States and its fundamental values and in- 
stitutions. In furtherance of this basic ob- 
jective, our Government seeks by all means 
acceptable to the American people, ways of 
altering the international Communist move- 
ment to the end that it will no longer con- 
stitute a threat to our way of life. 

Experience since World War II has im- 
pressed us with the need for an integrated 
national strategy blending all of our national 
assets in a proportion best suited to the 
changing nature of the threat. We recog- 
nize that an adequate response to Commu- 
nist expansion is by no means exclusively 
military. We must learn to use our political, 
economic, and ideological assets as well. In 
recognition of this need for integrated strat- 
egy, we have developed a philosophy of se- 
curity based upon the deterrence of war. I 
have often had occasion to say that the jus- 
tification for the existence of the armed 
services today is not the requirement to win 
wars, but to prevent wars from occurring. 
All of, our military preparations find their 
justification in their contribution to this 
deterrence. 

What are the factors which contribute to 
the development of deterrent strength? I 
would say that we seek a combination of 
force, military and moral, which will pro- 
duce recognition of the fact that any action 
of an aggressor against the interests of the 
United States and its allies will bring unac- 
ceptably disastrous results. The credibil- 
ity of the probable reaction of the United 
States is an important part of this deter- 
rent posture. 

Insofar as our military deterrent strength 
is concerned, it finds its expression in the 
triservice defense team of our Armed Forces, 
and especially in those categories of ready 
operational forces to which all the services 
contribute in deterrence of the entire spec- 
trum of possible war situations. 

However, as I have mentioned, military 
strength is but a single element in the deter- 
rence of war. Military power has value only 
insofar as it reinforces the other elements 
of gur national posture and strategy. Other- 
wise, it is a sterile asset, a useless and costly 
appendage to paraphernalia of Government. 
Theodore Roosevelt recommended that we 
“walk softly and carry a big stick.” The big 
stick, represented by our military forces, is 
indeed important but it is useless to its 
purpose unless carried in a strong steady 
hand which in turn is guided by a clear 
mind and a stout heart. National military 
strength must be accompanied by other evi- 
dences of national stamina, such as a strong 
economy, a unity of purpose, and an evident 
determination to use all of our assets to at- 
tain our national objectives. 

In short, if our deterrent strength is to 
carry conviction, it must be clear that our 
leaders are resolute, that our public is. well 
informed, and that our Nation is strong in 
things of the spirit as well as in material 
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weapons. Neither technological nor numeri- 
cal superiority is the sole key to the preven- 
tion of war. We must present to a potential 
aggressor the evidence not only of our tangi- 
ble military strength, but also of our sta- 
bility of purpose in using these tools in the 
pursuit of our national ends. 

In whatever walk of life you may go—civil 
or military—each of you gentlemen of the 
graduating class will find a role to play in 
contributing to the security of our country. 
This is a form of public service difficult to 
avoid even if one so desired. Clemenceau has 
often been quoted as saying that “war is too 
serious a business to be left to the soldiers.” 
I agree to that statement but would add that 
neither the waging of war nor the prevention 
of war is a monopoly of either the soldier or 
the civilian. Both call for a collaborative 
effort in which all classes of our citizens 
must engage. In this enterprise there is a 
place*for men of all experiences, talents, and 
educational backgrounds. There is a place 
for the artisan, the businessman, the scholar, 
and the scientist. There is the need for 
technically trained men, and there is a need 
for men trained in the liberal as well as mili- 
tary tradition which you have known as The 
Citadel. 

It may appear that the military services 
often seem to stress the scientific and tech- 
nological aspects of national defense. It is 
true that the scientists and the technically 
trained graduates of our advanced schools 
have come to play a tremendously important 
part in developing the weapon systems 
which are so necessary if we are to main- 
tain our superiority in this vital field. 
However, this concern for technology in no- 
wise derogates the need for men reared in 
the liberal arts and social sciences to pro- 
vide the wise leadership which must guide 
the use of the terrible weapons which we 
possess today. . 

Certainly, most of our troubles today are 
related to our difficulty in utilizing wisely 
the products of our technological advances. 
We seem to understand atoms in the society 
of the molecule much better than people in 
our own human society. The weaknesses of 
our war-deterrent posture lie more in the 
fields of ideology and politics than in mat- 
ters of strictly military nature. There is 
an ever present need for broad guidance of 
our national strategy by men who are capa- 
ble of understanding people, hostile and 
friendly alike. This is a task which cannot 
be solved by the slide rule—it requires other 
skills and disciplines as well. 

To discharge our responsibilities of world 
leadership, we would. do well to learn all 
that we can about the Communist. world. 
We Americans often decline to read about, 
to study, or to take cognizance of problems 
which are distasteful to us. We sometimes 
seem to feel that we can eliminate an ad- 
versary by refusing to acknowledge his 
existence. I hope that we are learning more 
mature ways and recognize that if he is to 
be neutralized, the adversary must “be 
closely studied—his history, customs, lan- 
guage, dogma, and mode of thought. Henry 
Adams has said that the task of education 
is to teach one to react to the forces about 
him. A liberal education will encourage an 
understanding of the international forces 
whith bear upon our security and will estab- 
lish an abiding interest in their study and 
analysis. 

Thus it is that graduation can bring no 
vacation from intellectual labors. Notwith- 
standing your hard-won diplomas, you are 
only beginning. The knowledge and habits 
of thought recognized by your degrees are 
but basic tools, which if allowed to rust 
through disuse—or to becomé dull by the 
lack of frequent resharpening—will be of 
Jittle value in, shaping the career which 
your country has the right to expect of you. 
I have often had occasion to remind young 
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Officers entering the Army that a basic part 
of their personal equipment should be an 
easy chair and an appropriate reading lamp 
for the continued study mecessary for 4 
future leader in the modern army. Like 
physical fitness, you can never afford to put 
aside the habits of mental fitness and in- 
tellectual growth which you have acquired 
here as cadets. 

Not only must our future leaders under- 

stand our international opponents, but they 
must understand our international friends 
as well. I am constantly impressed with the 
requirement placed upon the Army to live 
abroad and to’adapt itself to foreign ways. 
Over 40 percent of our Army today lives 
overseas in some 72 countries. The provi- 
sion of adequately trained officers to fill the | 
key positions in these foreign assignments 
creates serious personnel problems for us. 
There is an endless need for men with a 
knowledge of languages, and with an under- 
standing of foreign history and culture to 
serve as the representatives of our country 
abroad. 
.» By and large, we Americans do not adapt 
ourselves readily to the conditions of life 
abroad. We tend to insulate ourselves from 
contacts with the indigenous peoples and 
live in colonies which are, in fact, little 
Americas. Formerly, this defect was little 
more than a handicap in the conduct of 
commerce and trade. Today, it is a serious 
problem, for our success and survival in this 
competitive world are dependent upon the 
character of our relations with the other 
nations of the free world. Sir Alfred Zim- 
mer defined the problem for us when he said: 
“International understanding is not an ac- 
quisition of the same order as French, or 
constitutional history, or the laws of physics, 
or what we used to call Euclid. It is nota 
school or college subject. It is not some- 
thing to be learned in class, but rather a 
quality of mind and spirit like happiness, 
or serenity, or poise. Perhaps it can best 
be defined in the quality of mind and spirit 
which enables its possessor to feel at home 
in the world.” It is important that this 
country develop a wealth of men capable of 
understanding friend and foe alike, and in- 
terpreting the objectives of America with 
confidence and conviction—men who feel at 
home in the world. 


This matter of conviction in our aims 
plays an important part in developing a na- 
tional posture which will preserve the peace. 
We must believe in our cause if we are to 
convince our neighbors of our seriousness of 
purpose. To feel real conviction, the first 
requirement is to understand the issues. 
These issues are clear, unmistakable, and of 
vital importance. The choices between 
communism and freedom are so clear cut 
that there can be no room for compromise. 
There is no place in our scheme of things 
‘for the moral fencesitter who would wait 
a little longer before reaching a judgment. 
True fervor and devotion to our cause can- 
not be pretense or sham. Lack of sincerity 
is too easily detected to permit of any 
equivocation. We must believe, deeply, in 
our cause if we are to carry conviction to the 
world that we are willing to stake our all on 
the defense of our principles. 

Today, the requirement for national unity, 
stemming from the Communist threat, tends 
to bring a new concept to public service. 
Just as we are aftempting to merge diplo- 
macy, economics, and ideology with military 
considerations to form a unified national 
strategy, similarly, the distinction between 
the public man and the private man, between 
th soldier and the civilian, between the offi- 
cial and the taxpayer, tends to merge into a 
single pattern. I make this point because as 
Citadel men graduate today it may seem that 
they have a choice between public life and 
private life. I don’t think that choice really 
exists any more. Many of this graduating 
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class will serve their country in uniform, as 
have so many of The Citadel's sons of the 
past. But those who do not will have ample 
opportunity to do work of equal importance 
in an era which requires dedicated men to 
serve our Nation in many fields of endeavor. 

Disciplined through the military ‘tradi- 
tions of The Citadel and sustained by the 
elements of a liberal education acquired here, 


you gentlemen of the graduating class are’ 


well prepared to contribute to that able and 
resolute leadership which is an indispensable 
ingredient to our national war-teterrent pos- 
ture. You have not been called to live in 
any easy time in the world’s history. The 
blunt facts are that, if we are not headed for 
another great war, at a minimum we face an 
indefinite period of tension, permitting of 
no relaxation of,our vigilance. This is a 
somewhat bleak prospect, perhaps, but we 
would do well to recognize it and make pro- 
vision for the long pull. If we looked into 
the books of the Soviet leaders where they 
list our national assets and liabilities, I am 
sure that we would find that they count 
heavily upon American unwillingness to 
bear for long the discomforts and hardships 
which are the price of world leadership. It 
will be the task of your generation to con- 
found the expectations of an enemy who 
counts upon the rapid dissolution of our 
good intentions. Any inventory of our phys- 
ical assets will show that they are ample 
to maintain our world position and to pre- 
vent war. They will be ultimately ample, 
however, only if they are employed by bold 


leaders, sustained by courage and resolution... 


These are the qualities of mind and char- 
acter which I look with confidence to the 
graduates of today to supply in the years to 
come. 

Now, in closing, as Chief of Staff, I would 
like to take this opportunity to extend a 
hearty welcome to the distinguished military 
students of this class who have indicated 
their desire to accept Regular commissions in 
the Army or Air Force. As I approach the 
close of over 41 years in uniform, I would 
say to you that in entering the military life 
you are undertaking a career offering chal- 
lenging and serious responsibilities. While 
the burdens may be heavy, the rewards are 
great—not so much in material gains,as in 
the inner satisfaction derived from service to 
country in company with some of the finest 
people in the world. These are indeed rich 
rewards which few other professions afford 
in equal measure. 

To each member of this graduating class I 
wish you all a long career of useful service 
in your chosen fields, a career enriched and 
illuminated by the ethics and precepts ac- 
quired here at The Citadel. 





State-Aided Loans for College Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1959, I introduced my bill, H.R. 
4220, to provide for a college scholarship 
program. New York State is already 
engaged in an educational loan program 
and I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following editorial which 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of May 30, 1959, outlining the suc- 
cess Of this endeavor: 
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SraTe-Arpep LOANS FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS~ 


The New York Higher Education Assist- 
ance Corp., set up last year by the State 
legislature to guarantee low-interest loans 
by banks to needy college students, has just 
reported on its first year of activity. More 
than 200 commercial banks participated, and 
5,493 students got loans totaling $2,903,934. 

With the cost of higher education rapidly 
rising, few families can any longer afford its 
full burden. Scholarship funds will clearly 
not be sufficient, by themselves, to take up 
the slack. Nor should they have to be. 
Higher education is one of the surest invest- 
ments a student can make, and he should 
be ready to finance that investment himself, 
at least in part, by borrowing. 

As new student loan funds are established, 
one thing that worries some educators is the 
administrative burden they place on the 
college, which may have to administer 20 
or more such funds, each separately and on 
its own terms. A means of centrally co- 
ordinating such programs may eventually be 
necessary. But meanwhile, the important 
thing is that qualified students not be kept 
out of college for lack of present means. 
Toward this goal, New York’s H.E.A.C.—open 
to all qualified residents of the State— 
seems to be making a fine, and much needed, 
start. 








Shameful Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
action of the International Olympic 
Committee in refusing Nationalist China 
the right to participate in the coming 
Olympics is a shocking and shameful de- 
cision. It violates all the traditional 
principles of sportsmanship and fair play 
which are part and parcel of the Olym- 
pics. The Olympic Committee has ac- 
quiesced to the political blackmail of in- 
ternational communism. a 


We in the House of Representatives 
have made clear our great displeasure 
at this action by refusing the use of 
appropriated funds for the Olympics if 
any free nation is denied the right of par- 
ticipation. I am hopeful that this will 
be helpful in causing the Olympic Com- 
mittee to reassess its deplorable decision 
and to restore the Olympic games to the 
same high plane they have always en- 
joyed. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
wish to insert into the Recorp the follow- 
ing editorial from the Buffalo Evening 
News, dated June 2, 1959, presenting the 
opinion of this outstanding newspaper 
on this matter: 

[From the Buffalo Evening News, June 2, 
1959] 
SHAMEFUL DECISION 

The International Olympic Committee, the 
governing body of the Olympic games, has 
done something the United Nations for years 
has resolutely refused to do—displaced the 
Free China of Chiang Kai-shek in favor of 
the Red China of Mao Tse-tung. It has ex- 
pelled Nationalist China from the committee, 
thus closing the door to Nationalist partici- 
pation and preparing the way for Peiping’s 
subsidized athletes to compete in their place. 
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It was a shameful and craven act on the 
part of the committee and Avery Brundage, 
the American chairman. It has been roundly 
condemned by the State Department, as 
wholly inconsistent with its (the Olympics) 
nonpolitical tradition.” 

Red China stalked out of the Melbourne 
Olympic games in 1956 because Nationalist 
athletes were in competition. It later walked 
out from the International Committee be- 
cause Nationalist China remained a member. 
Russia threatened to withdraw and the com- 
mittee caved in. 

“Nationalist China no longer represents 
sports in the entire country of China,” Chair- 
man Brundage explained feebly. But the 
muscled representatives from Red China do 
represent the Communist conspiracy—they 
are its agents even when running a meas- 
ured mile or leaping over a bamboo pole. 
And Mr. Brundage knows it. 

This may well be the biggest triumph the 
Communists will achieve in the next Olympic 
games—no matter how big a point-score 
their athletes run up on the unofficial record 
in Rome in 1960. This is an authentic, un- 
contested victory -——- uncontested unless 
United States and other members of the 
commission reassert themselves and reverse 
the judgment. It was a fixed decision, fixed 
by the Reds in Moscow and Peiping. And 
it could mean the discrediting and eventual 
dissolution of the Olympics themselves. 





Two Wrong Answers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


_ ‘OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the May 29, 1959, edition of the 
Washington Daily News. 

Two WRONG ANSWERS 


Two bills purporting to deal with this 
country’s mountainous wheat surplus are be- 
fore Congress. One already has been ap- 
proved by the Senate. The other, written 
by the House Agriculture Committee, is 
scheduled for House floor debate next week. 

Both are bad bills. They move in exactly 
the wrong direction for an answer. 

For one thing, they are stopgaps designed 
to apply for 2 years only. Their authors hope 
to get through the 1960 presidential election 
without upsetting either farmers or general 
taxpayers too much. The bills provide po- 
litical answers to an economic problem. 

.Mote importantly, both proposals are based 
on the fallacious idea that farmers can be 
bribed into producing less. They offer higher 
price supports in return for reduced acreage 
planted to wheat. 

Any so-called solution to the wheat prob- 
lem which works on this principle is fore- 
doomed to failure. As long as the Govern- 
ment guarantees an artificially high wheat 
price, farmers are going to find ways to pro- 
duce’more wheat than the market can absorb. 
If their acreage is cut back, they will simply 
pour on the fertilizer and grow more wheat 
per acre. 

The only real solution to the surplus prob- 
lem is to get the Government out of the 
wheat business. That goes for corn, cotton, 
tobacco, and all the other subsidized farm 
products. These constitute about a fourth 
of American agriculture. The other three- 
fourths—unsubsidized and unregulated—are 
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producing for a free market instead of Gov- 
ernment bins, and are doing relatively well. 

Admittedly, free marketing of the sur- 
plus crops cannot be restored all at once 
after 25 years of Government meddling. But 
the time to move in that direction is now— 
not 2 years from now. 





No Rocking Chair for This 88-Year-Old 
Newspaperman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, for the past 19 years, Bert 
(Bag) Gipple, former newspaper pub- 
lished and local historian, has been a 
member of the Trempealeau County 
board in my home destrict in Wisconsin. 
The fact that “Bag,” as he is affection- 
ately known by his many friends, is 88 
years old does not prevent him from 
serving on the board’s finance committee 
or writing a weekly column for his 
hometown newspaper, which he started 
back in 1897. His continued interest in 
community activities proves that old 
age is a state of mind. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
clude in the Recorp a story which ap- 
peared in the Eau Claire (Wis.) Leader 
about 88-years-young Bert GipDle: 
FORMER PUBLISHER AND HISTORIAN-——"Bac” 

GIPPLE CONTINUES ON ‘TREMPEALEAU 

BoarpD 

WHITEHALL.—Bert (Bag) Gipple, 88, former 
newspaper publisher and historian, was the 
oldest man sitting as a member of the 
Trempealeau County Board of Supervisors in 
recent session. He was reelected without 
opposition to serve as supervisor from the 
first ward in Galesville at the spring election. 

Gipple was born at La Crosse December 16, 
1870, in the administration of U. S. Grant 
as President. : 

At 16 he was sent to Galesville to enroll 
in the Galesville University, which had been 
established there. Bert’s father wanted him 
to be a doctor. This did not appeal to him; 
his ambition was to become a traveling 
salesman for a wholesale grocery. 

He quit the premedic course in 4 months 
and clerked in a store and worked on 
farms. 

In 1889 the Gipple family moved to Gales- 
ville and “Bag,” as he is known to friends and 
acquaintances, took a position as shipping 
clerk in a wholesale grocery at La Crosse. 
That concern merged with another whole- 
sale house and he returned to Galesville. 

In July of 1893, at 22, he married 19-year- 
old Emma J. Sagen, who died in 1952. 

In the fall of 1890, “Bag” started with his 
first newspaper, the Galesville Independent. 
He also worked on newspapers at La Crosse, 
Mondovi, Prairie du Chien and Cumberland, 
before returning to Galesville and launching 
the Republican in 1897. 

He sold the paper in 1941 after. being 45 
years at the helm. 

In 1940 when Galesville took city form of 
government he was elected supervisor from 
the first ward and has annually from that 
time been reelected, and is now serving his 
19th year on the Trempealeau County board. 
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For 9 years, until he asked to be relieved, 
he was chairman of the county board’s com- 
mittee on schools and printing. 

When the county floated a $114 million 
bond issue for highways back in 1948, Gipple 
served on the special highway committee to 
map the routes of new highway construction 
on the State trunk system in the county. 

During the past 4 years he has been a 
member of the county board’s finance com- 
mittee and was reappointed to this com- 
mittee at the reorganization session recently. 

In his 70 years at Galesville he has held 
various positions, including several terms on 
the village board. He still writes a weekly 
column for the Galesville Republican, and 
other matter, including the 25 and 50 years 
ago column, 

Well versed in the history of Galesville and 
Trempealeau County, he receives many let- 
ters a year, asking for information about peo- 
ple and places, and he obliges them with his 
research. 

The past winter Gipple underwent major 
surgery at a La Crosse hospital and was in 
the hospital for many days, but was in his 
usual good health at the county board ses- 
§10n. 





Using the Mails for Obscene Matter 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
also want to add my comments to the 
very splendid statement that the gentle- 
woman from Pennsylvania has made and 
also for the very fine leadership that she 
has given this subcommittee on which I 
have the honor to serve. This is some- 
thing that many of us have had in our 
minds for years, but the gentlewoman 
fortunately has come at a time when the 
people are aroused and when her leader- 
ship can really bear fruit. A lot of people 
have hidden behind the disguise of free- 
dom of the press. This, Mr. Speaker, is, 
of course, utterly and completely absurd. 

Freedom is not license. Freedom is 
not something to promote vice here in 
this country or anywhere else in the 
world. I know that the gentlewoman 
will agree with me that no one should be 
permitted to go into a crowded hall and 
scream “Fire.” That would be exactly 
the same as to say that anyone has the 
right to use the mails to send porno- 
graphic literature, pictures, and other 
material, to young people under the age 
of 21 or even 18. I know the gentle- 
woman has seriously considered the im- 
pact of all this in causing juvenile de- 
linquency, something that every woman 
and every mother in the country must 
abhor. 

Mr. Speaker, I am indeed happy that 
one of the distinguished women in this 
Congress is taking the leadership in this 
campaign. I sincerely hope and I also 
believe that all Members. of Congress are 
going to sustain her hand in this matter, 
that they will follow her leadership, and 
that in a short time we will have the 
necessary legislation to continue the 
work that has been so well begun. 

(Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend her 
remarks.) 
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Presentation of Purple Heart to Richard 
A. Brennan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD a few remarks concerning a man 
who has been honored by the commu- 
nity in which he lives for his many con- 
tributions to the welfare of that com- 
munity. It is more than a privilege to 
insert in the Recorp an account of this 
presentation to him of the Purple Heart 
of the United States of America. 

Richard A. Brennan, to whom it 
pleases me greatly to hand a belated 
medal of the Military Order of the Pur- 
ple Heart of the United States of Amer- 
ica, is a man of national and interna- 
tional experience in banking affairs. It 
has become old fashioned to cite the 
legendary Horatio Alger in speaking of 
today’s successful men of affairs; still 
here is a case of the messenger boy who 
became president of the successor com- 
pany to the many-million-dollar corpo- 
ration on which he had started as office 
boy 23 years earlier. That was the 
Mortgage Corp. of New York which he 
reorganized from the assets of the old 
Bond & Mortgage Guaranty Co., larg- 
est institution of its kind in the country. 

As to Mr, Brennan’s biographical rec- 
ord, he was born January 2, 1897, in 
Manhattan, the third of four brothers 
whose parents died while they were quite 
young. They were raised by an aunt in 
New York’ City. He attended New York 
City public schools and evening high 
schools, ‘and: took a course with the 
American Institute of Banking. He 
went into the Army in December 1917, 
was wounded at St. Mihiel in October 2, 
1918. Hospitalization in various hospi- 
tals in France followed, atfer which he 
was returned convalescent to Fort Dix 
Hospital 6 weeks before the armistice. 
He. was discharged from Fort Dix Hos- 
pital in March 1919 but still carries shell 
fragments. 

Returning to banking, he in turn be- 
came a State bank examiner in 1925, 
many of his assignments being in Europe. 
He was made special deputy superin- 
tendent of banks in 1929 and from that 
post he was drafted by the State insur- 
ance department as députy superintend- 
ent to handle the $3 billion liquidation 
and rehabilitation of all mortgage guar- 
antee companies in the State after the 
bank holiday. He has been president of 
the Brevoort Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
since 1938. Under his guidance the total 
deposits of that now 67-year-old insti- 
tution have been more than trebled and 
the number of depositors increased 
threefold. 

For several years he has been active in 
civic affairs in the Bedford-Stuyvesant 
area of Brooklyn which is in my con- 
gressional district. In particular, as I 
happen to know, he has headed various 
fund-raising campaigns. All of these 
activities add up to outstanding achieve- 
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ments in the cause of social justice. 
They include: the largest church loan 
ever made to Negroes; racial equality in 
handling mortgage applications; the 
first bank to adopt integrated employ- 
ment; the organization of Teens-in- 
Industry, a concept designed to alleviate 
youth problems; and foundation of a 
four-team Little League- of yoywthful 
baseball enthusiasts. 

He is a trustee of the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis and the 
Georgia Warm Springs Foundation; a 
director of the Bay Ridge Day Nursery; 
treasurer of the Urban League of New 
York; trustee of Mercy Hospital in Rock- 
ville Center; and a member of the fund- 
raising committee of Brooklyn Catholic 
Charities. 

In 1956 his career was signalized by 
two cherished honors—the Archbishop 
Thomas E. Molloy Award for Interracial 
Justice and the William M. Moss Broth- 
erhood of Concord Baptist Church of 
Christ Award for his outstanding con- 
tribution toward better human relations 
and understanding between all people. 

And so I am glad to add this long 
overdue recognition of the sacrifice he 
made for his country, to the list of 
honors he has won since. 





Louisiana Bills Show Fire Ant Foibles 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, remarks 
appearing in the Outdoor News Bulletin 
of June 5, 1959, which is published bi- 
weekly by the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute, show reasons for enactment of 
H.R. 5813, which our colleague, the Hon- 
orable Lee Metcatr, introduced to pro- 
vide for adequate research into the ef- 
fect of insecticides on wildlife. The re- 
marks to which I refer follow: 

LoviIsiaNa Brits SHOW Fre ANT FOIBLES 


Separate proposals before the Louisiana 
State Legislature show that confusion and 
the imported fire ant eradication campaign 
continue to go hand in hand, according to 
the Wildlife Management Institute. 

The first bill would authorize the filing of 
suits against the State for damages alleged 
to have been caused by the gross negligence 
of the officers, agents, or employees of the 
Department of Agriculture and Immigration 
in the use of fire ant poison in the fire ant 
destruction program. 

The second would appropriate $156,053 for 
Louisiana’s share of the joint Federal-State 
eradication effort for the coming year. 
Oddly, Pelican Staters are being- asked to 
finance the poisoning campaign and to pay 
damages to persons whose sugarcane plant- 
ings are being destroyed by cane borers. 
The borers have increased because the fire 
ant treatments have killed off the natural 


. predators of the destructive insects. 


Information compiled by fish and game 
departments in Southeastern States and by 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
shows that birds, other wildlife, fish, domes- 
tic livestock and poultry have died following 
aerial application of poisons to eliminate 
imported fire ants. The losses are largely 
discounted by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
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culture, which contends that the kills are 
temporary and of secondary importance to 
the need for ridding the South of fire ants. 

The two bills before the Louisiana Legis- 
lature emphasize the confusion that accom- 
panies the fire ant eradication effort. Con- 
servationists sought to clarify the issue when 
they asked the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee to restrict USDA’s request for $2.4 
million for continuation of the controver- 
sial program to on-the-ground spraying of 
infested areas. Most kills of wildlife have 
followed aerial applications of the poisons in 
granular form over large tracts. 

USDA got the money with no strings at- 
tached. The House committee added to the 
confusion when it directed USDA to make 
sure that only granular poison is used in 
aerial application of the insecticides. 





A Forward Step in Our Immigration 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Pennsylvania, 
the Honorable Francis E. WatTER, is to 
be commended upon the introduction of 
House Joint Resolution 397 which would 
permit the Attorney General, upon the 
recommendation of the Secretary of 
State, to admit refugees on parole in this 
country without setting a numerical ceil- 
ing or termination date. 

In this connection, I am pleased to 
direct the attention of our colleagues to 
the following news release and resolu- 
tion of the United Hias Service, dated 
May 29, 1959: 

A Forwarkp STEP IN Our IMMIGRATION POLICY 


New York.—United Hias Service, the 
worldwide Jewish migration agency, an- 
nounced it has joined with the Protestant, 
Catholic, and other voluntary agency groups 
in supporting the World Refugee Year which 
starts July 1, 1959, in accordance with a 
resolution of the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

The agency’s executive committee, at a 
meeting in its world headquarters, 425 La- 
fayette Street, passed a resolution lauding 
U.S, governmental officials for assuming the 
leadership in a concerted campaign to step 
up aid to millions of refugees throughout the 
world. 

The resolution was passed as a result of 
firsthand reports on the White House Con- 
ference for the World Refugee Year made to 
the United Hias Executive Committee by 
Carlos L. Israels, president; Murray I, Gur- 
fein, chairman of the executive committee; 
and James P. Rice, executive director. Other 
board members of the agency who attended 
the ‘White House Conference were Edward 
M. M. Warburg, chairman of the joint distri- 
bution commitee; Moses A. Leavitt, execu- 
tive vice president of the joint distribution 
committee; and Walter H. Bieringer, chair- 
man of the Massachusetts State Refugee 
Committee. 

United Hias, in its resolution, expressed 
the hope that the United States, as part of 
its contribution to the World Refugee Year, 
would revise its basic immigration laws along 
the lines of recent proposals of the adminis- 
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tration and of Senators and Congressmen of 
both major political parties. 

The group also heard a report on the vari- 
ous addresses delivered at the White House 
Conference, including that of Representative 

cts E. WALTER, in which he announced 
introduction in the House of Representa- 
tives of a resolution permitting the Attorney 
General, upon the recommendation of the 
Secretary of State, to admit refugees on 
parole in this country without setting a 
numerical ceiling or termination date. It 
was noted that Representative Walter’s res- 
olution is similar to proposals made by Sen- 
ators Javits and Kennedy and Attorney Gen- 
eral Rogers. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the General Assembly of the 
United Nations with the full support of 
the U.S. delegation has designated a World 
Refugee Year to begin on July 1, 1959; and 

Whereas the White House Conference 
called by President Eisenhower unanimously 
expressed its support of World Refugee Year; 
and 

Whereas the U.S. Committee for Refugees 
was designated by the members of the 
White House Conference to enlist public 
support for all possible measures to aid 
refugees during the World Refugee Years, 

United Hias Service hereby offers its full 
support, through all of its resources, its 
board, its staff, and its vast membership in 
cooperation with the U.S. Committee for 
Refugees to carry out the objectives of the 
World Refugee Year. In addition it ex- 
presses the firm hope that the United States 
as part of its contribution to the World 
Refugee Year will not only adopt special 
measures for the admission of refugees to 
this country, but also will revise our basic 
immigration laws along the lines of recent 
proposals of the administration and of Sen- 
ators and Congressmen of both major po- 
litical parties. 





Labor-Management Reform Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I im- 
agine that there is no more controver- 
sial or emotional issue now being dis- 
cussed throuhgout the country than the 
question of labor legislation at the pres- 
ent time. Speaking personally, I am 
sure that I have received more Cor- 
spondence on this issue than any other 
single important matter now pending 
before the Congress. 

With the’ idea of presenting my own 
views on this subject, I desire to include, 
under leave to extend and revise my re- 
marks, a copy of my testimony before 
the. subcommittee on Labor Manage- 
ment Reform Legislation of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor which I 
presented on June 4, 1959. I am also 
including herewith the text of two news- 
paper articles, from the Saginaw News 
of June 4 and one from the Detroit Free 
Press of June 5, in comment on my testi- 
mony and the question and answer 
period which followed: 
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STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN ALVIN M. BENT= 
LEY BEFORE THs SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT REFORM LEGISLATION OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LaBoR, JUNE 
4, 1959 


It is a pleasure to appear before this sub- 
committee. 

I feel we have reached a point in this 
country when it is of necessity that we take 
positive steps to protect the welfare of the 
American worker and also to curb the pres- 
ent abuses in labor-management relations. 

I feel the subcommittee should be inter- 
ested in the results of my annual question- 
naire I sent to my district. Of over 9,300 
answers to the question, “Do you believe 
organized labor is becomming too powerful?” 
over 81 percent, made up of all occupations, 
felt that it was. What makes this figure 
even more representative of true feeling is 
the fact that a further breakdown shows 76 
percent of the workers themselves felt or- 
ganized labor was becoming too powerful. 

I have introduced H.R. 1103, which would 
guarantee the democratic control of unions 
by the rank and file membership thereof. 
My bill goes further than most other legis- 
lation in this field in that 15 percent of the 
membership of the union is given the right 
to petition the National Labor Relations 
Board to supervise the union’s regular and 
special elections. The right to supervise 
would not have to be based on fraud, but 
would be provided at the request of the re- 
quired percentage as a matter of right. 

I strongly feel that the best way to clean 
up .the corruption and mismanagement 
which has been revealed during the hearings 
held by the Senate Labor Rackets Commit- 
tee, and to prevent other unions from falling 
under the influence of racketeers and gang- 
sters, is to insure that the members elect 
their officers in an honest election. I have 
faith in the judgment of the individual 
members of almost all unions. If we can 
insure their right to exercise that judgment, 
most of the problems that exist in this field 
will be taken care of as a matter of course. 

My bill would give 30 percent of the union 
membership the right to demand a refer- 
endum to revise or repeal any section of the 
union’s constitution, bylaws, or other regu- 
lations. This referendum would thus en- 
able a majority of the membership, if they 
so desired, to veto decisions by the union’s 
vfficers pertaining to dues, initiation fees, 
salaries of officers and employees, gifts, 
grants, loans, donations, or investments. 
Under this heading would come the use of 
union funds for political purposes, a subject 
that has become a matter of much con- 
troversy in union affairs. My bill also covers 
national and local elections as well as strike 
votes, recall elections, and referendums. 
Nonsupervised elections are required to be 
by secret ballot and if not, a new election 
can be held which will be supervised. Em- 
ployers are also given the right to petition 
for court supervision on strike votes. 

Another section of my bill provides that 
all duly nominated candidates for union 
offices shall be given a reasonable opportu- 
nity to present their views to the membership 
by the use of union-sponsored publica- 
tions. A candidate would have little possi- 
bility of defeating an incumbent unless he 
has an opportunity to use the samie means 
of publicity available to the incumbent. 
Candidates must have this opportunity to 
criticize the officeholder and to present their 


programs. i 

The bill also provides that any person who 
tries to prevent a union member from exer- 
cising the rights provided in the bill will be 
subject to a $10,000 fine or 5 years in prison 
or both. The National Labor Relations 
Board is also given the authority to keep 
secret the names of the petitioners for a 
supervised union election. Supervision of 
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some elections may also be transferred to 
State agencies which are willing to assume 
the duty. I feel the workingman is entitled 
t the protection of H.R. 1103. 

Another labor reform bill I have intro- 
duced is H.R. 6455. which provides for the 
establishment of a temporary Commission 
to investigate the economic power of labor 
unions. This Commission would have the 
authority to prevent a union from becoming 
so big that it would have a detrimental 
effect on the Nation’s economy. 

This Federal Labor Commission would 
study and investigate the present organiza- 
tion and methods of operation of national 
and international labor unions, with par- 
ticular reference to the existence and growth 
of monopolistic tendencies and practices, 
industrywide bargaining, and inequities in 
the balance of power between employers and 
unions. The Commission would determine 
what changes in Federal law and policy af- 
fecting labor orggnizations and collective 
bargaining are needed to insure that the 
balance of power between employers and 
unions is kept. 

The growth of giant unions and the ex- 
pansion of their activities into diverse areas 
of commerce presents a danger to our free 
political and economic institutions. Some- 
thing must be done to limit the power 
grabs of men such as Hoffa. Means must 
be devised to prevent expansion of unions 
into unrelated occupations and industries. 
This Labor Commission would have the re- 
sponsibility of limiting union expansion to 
the same industry or craft or occupation. 

This Commission would be made up of 12 
members as follows: 4 appointed by the 
President of the United States, 2 from the 
executive branch of the Government and 2 
from private life; 4 appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, 2 from the Senate and 
2 from private life; 4 appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 2 
from the House of Representtaives and 2 
from private life. This Commission would 
be temporary in nature and would submit 
its final report to Congress not later than 
June 30, 1961, at which date the Commission 
would cease to exist. 

As a further step in labor reform legisla- 
tion, I am at present preparing legislation 
to establish a permanent Federal Labor 
Commission which would be similar to the 
Federal Trade Commission. The Federal 
Trade Commission was created to stop viola- 
tions of the Sherman and Clayton Acts in 
their incipiency. A Labor Commission could 
serve a similar function in the labor field 
and prevent labor violations in their in- 
cipiency. For example, the Federal Labor 
Commission would be able to hear private 
parties seeking an injunction against a sec- 
ondary boycott or blackmail picketing. 

This Labor Commission would hear com- 
plaints from the public as well as those 
parties to a union contract that the union, 
management, or both, are engaging in prac- 
tices which restrain trade or impede com- 
petition. This Labor Commission would not 
be required to wait for an adversary pro- 
ceeding as the National Labor Relations 
Board is. 

The Federal Labor Commission could in- 
vestigate these charges, make findings of 
fact and conclusions of law, and subject to 
appeal, issue cease and desist orders. The 
Commission would be made up of five mem- 
bers, each appointed by the President, with 
the consent of the Senate, and they would 
serve for a 7-year term. 

I have received much correspondence in 
regard to the overall labor problem. In the 
past few weeks it has been centered on the 
recently passed Kennedy-Ervin bill. Com- 
ments from my‘constituents on this bill have 
ranged from “The Kennedy-Ervin labor bill 
is another step to repeal the Taft-Hartley 
Act and to offer our employees to the union,” 
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to “It is labor reform legislation that will 
not reform.” / 

Some views of constituents as to what they 
feel should be done are as follows: “Labor 
legislation should have such end results that 
labor leaders will have the same rights and 
privileges as we other citizens, and no more”; 
“Congress has a very definite responsibility 
to enact remedial legislation which will pro- 
tect and preserve the rights of the citizens of 
this Nation against abuse and exploitation 
by unscrupulous and, in many instances, 
crooked and criminal labor bosses. Proper 
legislation will benefit honest, sincere labor 
leaders and unions”; “reform legislation 
must strike a blow at the enslavement and 
persecution of the rank-and-file union men 
and penalize the corrupt leaders who grow 
fat on their misery and yet legally escape 
punishment for their crimes.” 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill does not contain 
any provisions to curb two vicious practices 
of mobster union leaders, secondary boycotts, 
and blackmail picketing. I am sure this sub- 
committee has heard voluminous testimony 
concerning these two subjects already, but I 
can see no reason why the American public 
should be forced to continue to put up with 
these practices. 

The third party coercion brought about 
under secondary boycotts must be stopped. 
The area of industrial disputes shoul& be 
restricted’ to the parties immediately con- 
cerned and public policy should attempt to 
limit participation in labor disputes to the 
primary parties. The existing legal struc- 
ture materially fails to accomplish the job 
which the_public interest demands. Black- 
mail picketing of a nature which forces 
workers to join or employers to -accept a 
union which they unquestionably do not 
want is outrageous. I certainly hope the 
House will see fit to adopt amendments 
which will cover these two points. 

{From the Saginaw (Mich.) News, June 4, 
1959] 
LaBoR REFORMS URGED BY BENTLEY—HITS 

SECONDARY BOYCOTTS, ORGANIZATIONAL PICK- 

ETING 


WASHINGTON.—Representative -ALVIN M. 
BENTLEY, of Owosso, today called secondary 
boycotts and organizational picketing “vici- 
ous practices of mobster union leaders.” 

In testimony prepared for in appearance 
before Joint House Labor Subcommittees, the 
Michigan Republican pleaded for curbs on 
these two union weapons. 

“I can see no reason why the American 
public should be“forced to continue to put 
up with these practices,” BENTLEY said. 

He termed top-down organizational picket- 
ing (commonly described as blackmail picket- 
ing) “outrageous”. 

BENTLEY testified in support of two labor 
reform bills he has introduced. 

One would 'strike at union corruption by 
seeking to insure honest union elections and 
by giving members the means of overturn- 
ing actions of union executive boards. 

The other would set up a temporary Fed- 
eral Labor Commission empowered to inves- 
tigate union power and growth. 

Discussing his investigative 
BENTLEY Said: 

“The growth of giant unions and the ex- 
pansion of their activities into diverse areas 
of commerce represents a danger to our free 
political and economic institutions. Some- 
thing must be done to limit the power grabs 
of men such as (Teamsters President James 
R.) Hoffa. 

“Means must be devised to prevent expan- 
sion of unions into unrelated occupations 
and.industries. This labor Commission 
would have the responsibility of limiting 
union expansion to the same industry or craft 
or occupation.” 
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BENTLEY’s proposed labor Commission 
would report its findings to Congress by June 
30, 1961, and then be dissolved. 

The Michigan Republican now is preparing 
a bill which would set up a permanent Fed- 
eral labor commission empowered to issue 
cease and desist orders in connection with 
labor-management practices restraining 
trade or impeding competition. 

BENTLEY’s union elections reform bill would 
give 15 percent of a union’s members the 
right to ask and receiye National Labor Re- 
lations Board supervision of a union election. 

The measure would give 30 percent of the 
members the right to demand a referendum 
on revising or repealing any section of the 
union’s constitution and bylaws, or actions 
taken by the executive board on dues, initia- 
tion fees, officers or employees’ salaries, use of 
union dues for political purposes, gifts, 
grants, loans, donations, or investments. 


[From the Detroit Free Press, June 5, 1959] 


Unions Too STRONG?—BENTLEY’s POLL OF 
Strate Lasor Stirs a RuMPUS 


(By James M. Haswell) 


WASHINGTON.—Michigan questionnaires— 
showing that substantial majorities of union 
members think that organized labor is too 
powerful—drew sharp interest Thursday 
from members of the House subcommittee 
drafting antiracketeering legislation. 

Representative ALVIN M. BENTLEY, Repub- 
lican, of Owosso, said 76 percent of the union 
members who replied to his questionnaire 
expressed this view. ’ 

BENTLEY told the committee he got 9,300 
replies, about a 30 percent response, from the 
Eighth Congressional District. 

Representative ELMer J. HoLLAND, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania, a member of Local 1272 
of the United Steelworkers of America, was 
skeptical. 

“There are 65,000 steelworkers in my dis- 
trict,” he said, “and I have had only 12 let- 
ters favoring the Kennedy-Ervin bill. The 
climate in union meetings I have attended 
is not as you describe.” 

Representative ROBERT GRIFFIN, Republi- 
can, of Traverse City, said he circulated ques- 
tionnaires in the Ninth Michigan District 
and got replies similar to BENTLEY’s. 

Representative CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Republican, of East Lansing, had the same 
experience in the Sixth District, Grirrin 
said. 

BENTLEY urged the subcommittee to con- 
sider his two labor bills. 

One is designed to promote rank-and-file 
control of union affairs. It would enable 
members to call in the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to supervise elections and hold 
referendums on the actions of local officers. 

This would permit strike votes, recall elec- 
tions, and referendums on spending union 
money in politics. 

BENTLEY also would authorize employers 
to ask courts to supervise strike votes. 

He also would set up a temporary com- 
mission to survey the economic power of 
labor unions as a step toward establishing 
a Federal policy on monopoly practices, 
irdustrywide bargaining, and giantism. 

“Something must be done to limit the 
power grabs of men such as James R. Hoffa, 
Teamster Union president,” BENTLEY said. 

He told the committee he will introduce 
later a bill to create a Federal Labor Com- 
mission which would supervise union activi- 
ties affecting business. It would operate in 
the manner of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, BENTLEY said. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill is “a step in the 
right direction,” BenTLey said. 

Nose-counting on the Education and Labor 
Committee leads some members to predict 
@& young Democratic revolt on the commit- 
tee. With Republicans offering to vote out 
any bill, first and second-term Democrats 
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who favor the original Kennedy bill could 
prevail over senior Democrats 

Most of the older Democratic members are 
ee id out for a strict bill, or want none 
at all. 

Following his committee testimony against 
the Senate-passed bill Wednesday, AFL-CIO 
President George Meany circulated a letter 
to Senator Jonn F. KENNeEpy, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts, Thursday, emphasizing that 
the AFL-CIO does not oppose the original 
Kennedy-Ervin bill as reported out by the 
Senate Labor Committee. It does oppose the 
amended bill the Senate passed. 

This letter was greeted as offering an out 
for prolabor Democrats from industrial 
areas who don’t want to offend the AFL- 
CIO management, but at the same time say 
they can’t go home without voting for some 
kind of antiracketeering measure. 

Harold J. Gibbons, No. 2 man to Hoffa 
in the Teamsters,’ said Thursday the big 
truck union is prepared to accept some type 
of labor control legislation. 

Gibbons said, however, that the Kennedy- 
Ervin bill has union-busting, punitive and 
repressive features and any such legislation 
would be unacceptable. 

Gibbons, the union’s executive vice presi- 
dent, substituted for Hoffa in the meeting 
with newsmen. Gibbons said Hoffa was 
busy in a conference. 

Gibbons was asked what the Teamsters 
might “favor. He said that for one thing 
the union endorses complete financial ac- 


counting of union funds to the Government. , 





Senator Johnson’s Tribute to Three 
Maryland Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished majority leader of the Senate, 
the Honorable Lynvon B. JOHNsoN, has 
just paid a most deserving and excel- 
lent tribute to three of our colleagues 
from this House, who are Democratic 
Representatives from Baltimore, Md. 
They are the Honorable Grorce H. Fat- 
ton, dean of the Maryland delegation;> 
the Honorable Epwarp A. GARMaATz; and 
the Honorable SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL. 

This tribute was paid them at a testi- 
monial dinner in their honor at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel in Baltimore, Sunday 
evening, June 7, 1959. I had the distinct 
pleasure and privilege to attend this din- 
ner and to participate in the tribute to 
our colleagues, who have distinguished 
themselves in their public service to the 
people of Maryland and to the Nation as 
a whole. 

I was particularly impressed by Sen- 
ator JoHNSON’s address in which he also 
discussed the role of the Democratic 
Party in Congress and in providing lead- 
ership to the Nation. Senator JoHNSON 
himself is setting a fine example of dis- 
tinguished leadership and in building up 
a constructive record of achievements by 
the 86th Congress which we can proudly 
present to the people in due time. 

In my book Senator Jounson is an able 
leader and a great humanitarian. He is 
a man who loves peace, but at the same 


. 
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time he is a firm believer in adequate 
military preparedness and in maintain- 
ing the proper defense posture for our 
country. As such, he is one leader upon 
whom the free world can depend for its 
future security and peace in troubled 
times. 

In his thinking for social and humani- 
tarian legislation, Senator JoHnson be- 
longs not only to Texas but to the en- 
tire country. He is a man who has a wide 
reputation for fostering unity. He is 
equally known for opposing divisive is- 
sues or perpetuating conflicts which can 
only weaken us and cause irreparable 
damage to the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert into the Recorp 
the address by Senator JoHNnson, which 
is as follows: 

Apprress By SENATE DeMocraTic LEADER LYN- 
DON B. JOHNSON TESTIMONIAL DINNER, LORD 
BALTIMORE HOTEL, BALTIMORE, MD., JUNE 7, 
1959 

A RESPONSIBLE RECORD 

Mr. Chairman, honored guests, friends, 
fellow. Americans, we are here tonight for 
one of the most important ceremonies in 
America. 

We have gathered to pay tribute to three 
public servants—three men who have de- 
voted their talents to serving their country. 

It so happens that those three men are 
Democrats and I am a Democrat. All four 
of us bear that label proudly. 

But I do not consider this a partisan meet- 
ing. It is a gathering of the citizens of one 
of our greatest cities to tell the three men 
who represent that city that they are appre- 
ciated and their work has not been in vain, 

There is a special significance in holding 
this meeting in Maryland. This is a State 
which has a tradition of public service—a 
history of men of achievement and states- 
manship. 

TWO, GREAT SENATORS 


I have served in Congress with two of your 
greatest Senators. One was Millard E. 
Tydings. The other was Herbert O’Conor. 

In Millard Tydings, Maryland produced one 
of the truly fearless men I have known. 
His shoulders were always back, his back was 
always straight, and his chin was always up. 

And he always walked into battle for the 
principles he believed were right with the 
same courage that he walked into enemy fire 
during war. 

In Herbert O’Conor, Maryland produced a 
Senator who had few equals. He was quiet. 
He was modest. And he was effective in ad- 
vancing the interests of the people in whom 
he believed and who believed in him. 

And Herbert O’Conor can walk onto the 
floor of the Senate today and receive the 
same respect and deference that he did back 
in the days when he had a vote and the right 
to make a speech. 


These qualities are characteristic of Mary- 
land Democrats. 

THE ART OF UNITING 

You have a Governor—J. Millard Tawes— 

has mastered the art of uniting men 
to resolve issues. This is because he fol- 
lows the rule of doing what is right—not 
just what is expedient. 

You have a dynamic and energetic new 
mayor—Harold Grady—who brings together 
people from all walks of life—simply be- 
cause he is trying to advance the interests 
of his city. 

And you have a former mayor—Thomas 
D’Alesandro—who has served in the legis- 
lative branch of three levels of govern- 
ment and won friends in all three. 

I want to thank your senior Senator, 
JoHN Butter, for the courtesy he has ex- 
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tended me by his presence here this eve- 
ning. 

I also want to express my appreciation to 
Congressman Tom JoHNSON, Congressman 
Dan BREWSTER, and my dear friend, Con- 
gressman Victor ANFuUsO. Congressman AN- 
Fuso is one of the finest men in Washing- 
ton. He is a very inspiring member of the 
House Aeronautical and Space Committee. 

I see that former Solicitor General Perl- 
man is in the audience. As all of you know, 
he was named to this important position by 
my good friend, and fellow Texan, the Hon- 
orable Tom Clark. 

In this audience, there are many more 
leaders of your State. Your distinguished 
new comptroller, Louis Goldstein, your 
president of the Maryland Senate, George 
Della, and your new president of your city 
council, Philip Goodman, are also here to- 
night. 

I have been advised that your junior Sena- 
tor, GLENN BEALL, Was at the airport to meet 
me. Unfortunately, I was late and he had 
another engagement. 

To all of you, I am very appreciative for 
the opportunity to be here with you tonight. 

I have begym by mentioning these men be- 
cause I wanted to place the three we honor 
tonight against their proper background. 

It is a simple thing to honor ordinary men 
in a land where everyone else is mediocre. 
In the land of the blind, the one-eyed man 
is king. 

But in the State of Tydings, O’Conor, 
Tawes, Grady, and D’Alesandro, men who are 
selected for honor must be extraordinary. 
And that is what you have done tonight. 

Baltimore has three beloved sons: GEORGE 
H. FALton, SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, Epwarp A. 
GARMATZ. 


FIFTY-SIX YEARS OF SERVICE 


Between them, they represent 56 years of 
public service, I would like to recite the 
record tonight—not because it is unknown 
to you but because I would like to place it 
in writing for all to read who care to know 
the facts. 

GrorcEe H. Fatton, dean of the Maryland 
delegation and the “Mr. Roads” of Congress. 

GEORGE FALLON can be proud of many 
things. Probably he himself would list first 
his wife, his daughter, and his two grand- 
children —Johnnie and Stevie. 

The citizens of Baltimore would probably 
add to the list the channel for Baltimore 
Harbor, the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, 
and the harbor pollution bill. 

His colleagues in Congress would add to 
the list the Federal’ Aid Highway Act. Be- 
cause of GrorGce Fau.on, the time is not too 
far distant when people will be able to travel 
from coast to coast—not only in comfort 
but in safety without a stoplight or a traffic 
sign. 

SaMvEL N. Frrepet, the only man who has 
ever represented the Seventh Congressional 
District. 

Sam Frrepet is a man who has fought the 
good fight for John Doe, citizen. He has tried 
to equalize the tax burden; to improve the 
social security system; to liberalize the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. 

He is a prudent man—a careful man—who 
realizes that a nation can advance without 
spending itself wild. And day after day, his 
work becomes more effective and his voice 
stronger in the Halls of Congress. 

Epwarp A. GarMatz, who is as much a part 
of your city as Baltimore Harbor itself. . 

This is a man who has never forgotten the 
people who trusted him so much that they 
sent him to Congress to transact their busi- 
ness. He has stood consistently for those he 
represents—so much so that he is known, and 
will always be known, as labor’s friend. 

And I am proud to call him my friend. 

- I have not reviewed these records tonight 
merely to pay tribute to three loyal, hard- 
working Americans. I have called the roll 
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because I believe your Congressmen illustrate 
a point that is important to our people. 

It is that there is something more to poli- 
tics other than being elected. The real ob- 


jective is not to win public office but to serve’ 


the public after the election is over. 
CHOICE OF THE PEOPLE 


There is a legitimate place for partisanship 
in the life of our Nation. The American 
people must have a choice. 

Partisans have not only a right but an ob- 
ligation to present their views to the people 
vigorously and forcefully. But after the peo- 
ple have spoken, there is another obligation 
which falls upon the shoulders of those who 
seek office. 

It is to accept the verdict of the voters 
gracefully—and then to go. ahead and try to 
make our Government work. After all, it is 
our Government as Ameyicans no matter 
which party runs it—Republican or Demo- 
cratic. 

Like me, the three men ‘we honor tonight 
have been in both the majortiy and the 
minority. I do not believe that any of us 
have ever rejoiced over the failure of a Pres- 
ident or a Congress because the President or 
the Congress belonged to an opposing pplit- 
ical party. 

As a Democrat, I believe the Democratic 
Party is best qualified to run our country. 
I did not adopt my political allegiances 
lightly or simply out of habit. 


A PARTY OF VISION 


The Democratic Party, to my way of 
thinking, is a party of broad vision and 
progressive outlook. It brings together the 
pecple of the North, the South, the East, 
and the West for effective action to solve 
the Nation's problems. 

But when the voters, in their wisdom, 
select, a Republican President, I want that 
President to succeed in making our Nation 
strong. And when he does succeed, he will 
have my cooperation every step of the way. 

Again speaking as a Democrat, I am very 
proud of the fact that three successive Dem- 
ocratic Congresses have gone more than half 
way to cooperate with a Republican Presi- 
dent. 

There may have been a temptation to 
snipe and harass; to tear down and obstruct. 
But it was a temptation which was sternly 
set aside. 

When the President advanced proposals 
with which we agreed, we accepted them. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ALTERNATIVE 


When the President advanced proposals 
with which we disagreed, we either modified 
them or presented constructive alternatives. 

Men like FALLON, FRIEDEL, and GARMATZ 
‘were determined to make their Government 
work. And it has worked despite the divi- 
sion between a Republican President and 
a Democratic Congress. 

The Democratic Congress has not at- 
tempted to sabotage the Republican Presi- 
dent—and then chortled gleefully over the 
results. 

There are two theories of politics in this 
country. 

One is that the way to win elections is to 
run against something—to prove that the 
opposition is motivated by bad faith. 

The other theory is that the way to win 
elections is to run on a record of construc- 
tive achievement, 

And the second theory is the one that has 
been followed by your Congressmen and 
their colleagues in the Democratic Con- 
gress. 

The first theory is one which Democrats 
have left to others—and I am sorry to say 
that it is being practiced. 

A DANGEROUS THEORY 


It is a dangerous theory, because it leads 
those who embrace it to take a further step. 
It is that unless they control an institution 


of government, they will not let that insti- 
tution work. 

We are going to have a practical test of the 
two theories of politics before very long. 

The record of this Congress, as of the pre- 
vious two Congresses, will be constructive. 
It will be a record of highways, of houses, 
of health legislation, of steps to protect our 
working men and women, of moves to 
strengthen the freedoms and the rights of 
our people, of care for the needs of our farm- 
ers, of prudence in the Nation’s fiscal affairs, 
of attention to the economic needs of our 
people, of efforts to strengthen our country’s 
position in foreign affairs. 

And those who seek to run against this 
record had better offer the voters something 
besides partisan slogans shouted hastily into 
a microphone on a Tuesday morning. 


SABOTAGE OF GOVERNMENT 


The.American people do not take kindly to 
sabotage of their Government. 

I came here tonight with a feeling of deep 
pride. I came because I wanted to help in 
honoring three men who believe that a pub- 
lic office is an opportunity for public service, 
and who have translated their beliefs into 
action. 

And when the final record is written, Bal- 
timore will be akle to take great pride in the 
contributions of its three able men—FALLon, 
FRIEDEL, and GARMATZ. 





Curbing Oil Pipeline Rebates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
9 I introduced a bill to amend the Elkins 
Act in order to prohibit expressly rebates 
to oil pipeline shipper-owners through 
the payment of dividends. 

This bill will implement one of the 
recommendations contained in the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee’s Consent Decree 
Report on oil pipelines. In its investi- 
gation of oil pipeline operations under 
the terms of the 1941 consent decree, the 
Antitrust Subcommittee found that in 
1955 and in 1956 some of the defendant 
pipeline companies had paid to their 
shipper-owners dividends equal to 20 
percent to 47 percent of the pipelines’ 
total revenues from common carrier 
transportation services. Since the over- 
whelming majority of an oil pipeline’s 
revenues come from tariffs that the ship- 
per-owner pays, it is clear that the divi- 
dends rebate to the shipper-owner his 
payments to the pipeline. The shipper- 
owner gets an additional advantage over 
his competitors because part of the 
tariffs paid by outsiders to the pipeline 
also is transferred to the shipper-owner. 

In its report the subcommittee found 
that: : 

Ownership of oil pipelines in 1958 con- 
tinues to afford their major integrated own- 
ers substantial advantages over the other seg- 
ments of the petroleum industry. In order 
to correct this condition, the committee rec- 
ommends that Congress consider legislation 
that would amend. the Elkins Act so as to 
prohibit. expressly any payment of dividends 
by oil pipelines to the shipper-owners 
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that are derived from transportation charges 
paid by the shipper-owner, or by competitors 
of the shipper-owner, 


It is clear that the Elkins Act always 
has prohibited payment of dividends 
when such payment became a device to 
discriminate among shippers by return- 
ing to a favored shipper part of his 
transportation charges. The purpose of 
my bill is to have Congress at this time 
reaffirm the purposes of the Elkins Act 
and to declare expressly that dividends 
paid by an oil pipeline to its principal 
shipper from the money paid by that 
shipper for transportation services con- 
stitutes a rebate. 

The purpose of my bill is to assure 
that oil pipelines operate as common 
carriers in fact as well as in law, rather 
than as private carriers for the benefit 
of their shipper-owners. It attempts to 
remedy present discriminations against 
outside users of oil pipelines by curtail- 
ing dividend payments to shipper-own- 
ers in lieu of divorcing oil pipelines from 
thé ownership and control of the major 
integrated oil companies. 

The remedy contained in my bill is 
less severe than divorcement of oil pipe- 
lines, which ultimately may prove to be 
necessary. My bill assures that the re- 
fineries owned by the major oil com- 
panies will continue to have access to 
necessary supply without the interven- 
tion of outside ownership. Unlike the 
situation which might occur if there 
were divorcement, continuity in manage- 
ment and operations will not be jeop- 
ardized and the ability of the pipelines 
to’ borrow money needed for expansion 
and development will not be impaired. 

The objective of this bill solely is to 
assure that, in accordance with the in- 
tent of Congress as manifested in the 
Hepburn Act of 1906, oil pipelines be 
available for the benefit of the entire pe- 
troleum industry rather than for the 
private benefit of their shipper-owners. 
Continued discrimination by the ship- 
per-owners against outside users of oil 
pipelines, who are competitors of the 
shipper-owners, must be stopped. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 109 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the REecorp an 
article appearing in the Conway Ark.) 
Log Cabin Democrat of April 30, 1959, 
entitled “Raw Sewage Flows on Surface 
in Area Adjoining Conway”: 

SEVERE HEALTH MeNaceE—RAwW SEWAGE FLOWS 

ON SURPACE IN AREA ADJOINING CONWAY 

Sewage-disposal facilities in the College 
Oaks addition at the southeast edge of Con- 
way are inadequate and raw sewage has been 
found flowing over the surface of the ground 
at various locations, the Arkansas State 
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Board of Health reported to Mayor Edgar B, 
Parker in a letter received yesterday. 

An inspection of the area was made last 
week by R. N. Sanders, district engineer from 
the State health department’s office, and 
C. Homer Jones, district sanitarian stationed 
at Conway. 

“Sewage-disposal facilities in this area, 
College Oaks, generally were found to be 
inadequate,” G. T. Kellogg, chief sanitary 
engineer, wrote Mayor Parker. 

Mr. Kellogg’s letter continued: 

“Surfacing of sewage in this area is a defi- 
nite public health hazard. Such a condition 
can at any given time become the source of_ 
a@ serious epidemic of disease. Due to the 
fact that epidemics have no regard for géo- 
graphical boundaries, a threat to the health 
of citizens of Conway, as well as people living 
in the College Oaks area, very definitely 
exists. 

“An additional health hazard to the owners 
of private water supplies in this area exists 
in that most lots are insufficient in size in 
order to safely locate a water well with 
respect to a septic-tank installation. 

“The reason for the general failure of 
septic-tank installations in this area are 
(1)° poor soil conditions and (2) the preva- 
lence of small lots. 

“This office feels that the solution to the’ 
health problem in this area is public sew- 
age. We also would like to emphasize that 
this same solution, public sewage, applies to 
other congested areas adjoining the corporate 
limits of Conway.” 

A copy of the letter went to Dr. Charles 
A. Archer, Faulkner County public health 
officer. 

Mayor Parker said he asked for an inspec- 
tion of the College Oaks area after he re- 
ceived numerous complaints about raw sew- 
age flowing on the surface of the ground in, 
sections of the area. He accompanied Mr. 
Sanders on. the inspection trip. 

“While not desiring to alarm anyone,” 
Mayor Parker said, “a serious health prob- 
lem definitely exists. Because these areas 
are outside our city limits, the city is some- 
what handicapped in handling a situation 
like this. However, no stone will be left 
unturned toward carrying out the sugges- 
tion af the State board of health for public 
sewage. As pointed out in Mr. Kellogg’s let- 
ter, we realize, too, that similar conditions 
exist in several other outlying areas.” 





More on Educational Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
many occasions during this Congress I 
have indicated support of educational 
television. I am in favor of the estab- 
lishment of ETV channels for I know 
that the development of this media is 
the realistic and economical, and a 
major means of meeting the increasing 
need for additional educational facilities 
in the United States. My position in 
this whole subject was described in de- 
tail in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1959, page 1981, and March 18, 
1959, page A2363, and in testimony sup- 
porting my bill, H.R. 4284—companion 
to the Magnuson bill, S. 12—before the 
Subcommittee on Commerce and Power 
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of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. 

Within my own constituency there is 
a concerted effort to create an educa- 
tional TV channel and it is my sincere 
hope that this effort will succeed. How- 
ever, those working for the allocation 
of channel 12 in Wilmington, Del., to 
educational purposes have a long hard 
road ahead of them. The FCC has de- 
clined to decide the allocation of the 
channel on the broad question of ETV 
or commercial TV, but has chosen to 
decide the future of channel 12 on the 
basis of each specific application and 
the particular technical operating plan 
the application describes. 

So, this Government’s position con- 
cerning the future of channel 12 and the 
wider subject of educational television 
remains a matter of doubt and perplex- 
ity. This is a problem of nationwide 
scope, of Federal import, and someone in 
this vast organization known as the U.S. 
Government must define the Govern- 
ment’s position on this matter. 

It is becoming more and more evident 
that the “someone” who must define the 
Federal position on educational televi- 
sion is the Congress, for we must never 
let it be said that the Congress, when 
presented with a major means by which 
to offer education to a knowledge-hun- 
gry population, shunned the develop- 
ment and encouragement of that means. 

Recent happenings indicate that this 
Congress is récognizing its responsibility 
in this area. In a voice vote, the Senate 
passed, by a great majority, Senator 
Macnuson’s educational television bill. 
Last week. the Subcommittee on Com- 
merce and Power of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee met 
and voted to defer action on bills relat- 
ing to educational television until a field 
study has been made of the entire sub- 
ject. This study is to be conducted fol- 
lowing the adjournment of the present 
session of the 86th Congress. 

I sincerely hope that this study may 
isolate the major factors in the ETV 
controversy, for if it does, and if it gets 
down to the roots of this matter, this 
Government can do no other than give 
the greatest possible support to educa- 
tional television. 

As a small contribution to the work of 
clarifying some of the fundamental 
problems with which this matter is 
fraught, I would like to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a letter from a 
Delaware proponent of ETV, Mrs: Jay 
O. Newlon, who vividly describes the 
prejudice and lack of understanding 
which is delaying the progress of edu- 
cational television. . Secondly, I have an 
article from the Wilmington Morning 
News of June 5, 1959, dealing with the 
work and aspirations of some of those 
who support educational television. 

I include these items at this point in 
my remarks, 

WILMINGTON, Det., April 8, 1959. 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Are we Delawareans going to be 
deprived of educational television because 
the petty provincialism of “Delaware's sta- 
tion for Delaware” has been almost all that 
the general public has heard? Details of a 
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few conversations accompany this letter as 
examples to show that political pressure, ig- 
norance and fear have motivated those in 
high places to fail to come to the support of 
educational television when they actually 
wish that we could have it. 

As parents, my husband and I wish our 
children to have every educational opportu- 
nity possible. “TV and Our School Crisis,” 
the new book by Mr. Charles A.“Siepmann, 
should be required reading for those that 
think educational television costs money. 
For adult education, community uplift and 
betterment, educational television is poten- 
tially a great force for good. 

The Delaware Educational Television Com- 
mittee is apparently made up of busy educa- 
tors and intellectuals who have sacrificed to 
give time to trying to get people acquainted 
with the opportunity we now have. Unfor- 
tunately they started seeking support from 
heads of organizations not realizing that 
prominent people feel they have to be poli- 
ticians. The general public has had little 
opportunity to evaluate or even understand 
just what educational television is or what it 
can do. Of course it has been difficult for 
information concerning it to get around due 
to an uncooperative press and the distrust, 
fear, and ignorance that even prevented most 
of our school officials from allowing the fact 
sheets to be distributed through the schools. 

It seems to me that television channels 
should be regarded in the same light as our 
natural resources and protected and used in 
the way which will be most valuable to the 
people. We in the United States regard the 
right and opportunity to be educated as vital 
to our democracy—you might call it a birth- 
right. In the years to come every time Dela- 
ware people read of exciting new progress 
in educational television if we had lost this 
opportunity we would think of the local tal- 
ent shows and old movies on channel 12, 
and we'd feel cheated. Here would be a mess 
of pottage received and a birthright lost. 

Genuine concern for the welfare and prog- 
ress of the people of this area would dictate 
saving this channel for education. Coopera- 
tion and sharing with those people interested 
in giving worthwhile educational programs 
would bless both them and us. 

Simcerely, 
MarTHA NEWLON 
Mrs. Jay O. Newlon. 


P.S.—Details of a few conversations typical 
of great numbers follow: 

I called a prominent person to inquire as 
to whether, since the new proposals elimi- 
nated financial obligation on Delaware’s 
part, he would not now be coming out pub- 
licly for channel 12’s being made an edu- 
cational station. He said that he would not. 

I asked him if there were an objection 
other than financial that I didn’t know 
about. I couldn’t imagine an educator not 
preferring a genuine educationalk channel to 
the crumbs of public service time that would 
be doled out by a commercial operator (and 
those perhaps given with an eye to personal 
advantage). I couldn’t understand Mr. X’s 
answer. 

I asked, “Have the Philadelphia educators 
who would be in charge been giving poor or 
unsound programs for the last few years 
over their ultra high frequency station? 
Are they indoctrinating children in some 
way that would be objectionable to us in 
Delaware?” I wanted to know what was 
wrong with them that we couldn't cooperate 
with them and get the benefit of their pro- 
grams. 

Mr, X said quite warmly that he resented 
any effort to put him in the position of 
criticizing the Philadelphia educators in any 
way. . 

I explained that I was not a reporter and 
not trying to embarrass him—that I was 
only a humble housewife with 6 children 
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and would like to see anything that im- 
proves education or any additional educa- 
tional opportunity provided for them, as well 
as for the 6 million people of this area. 

He asked where I got that figure and 
after explaining I went on to tell him that 
it appeared to methat we, the people of 
Delaware, were behaving worse than the well 
known dog in the manger. In our case 
when we ourselves cannot make use of this 
wonderful medium for worthwhile purposes 
we would deny its use to someone else who 
was equipped to do so. To top it off they 
would be providing the educational pro- 
graming which we ourselves could use bene- 
ficlally. But instead of cooperating with 
them we prefer to throw this opportunity 
away on cheap commercial programing 
which would be for the most part stuitify- 
ing—certainly in no sense improving the in- 
tellectual standards of our people. 

Mr. X then told me how enthusiastic he 
had been concerning educational television 
and was frank in showing how hands were 
tied (the details would identify him, unfor- 
tunately). He said that if those to whom 
he was responsible would only come out for 
this cooperative arrangement with Philadel- 
phia, he would be glad to do so. If I un- 
derstood the conversation correctly, he must 
already have had rather a hard time with 
the political head and the body which con- 
trol the purse strings and felt obliged to 
avoid any further conflict. Naturally he 
needs their cooperation in order to do a good 
job in the position that he isin. I can cer- 
tainly sympathize with him and realize it 
would be extremely difficult for him to an- 
nounce publicly support for educational 
television. 

One public figure who might very well 
have inside information agreed with me that 
educational television would be in the public 
interest but told me that it was too late to 
do anything about it now. Since he thought 
it was all set up for Mr. Rollins he thought 
the only good that could be done was to show 
him that people wanted television time for 
schools. (Opportunities for schools to show 
off are no substitute for genuine educational 
television, and may indeed harm the progress 
of academics in leading school personnel to 
concentrate on getting students feady for 
performances, Off times given by commercial 
operators to public interest programs can- 
not be counted on as they are shifted when 
that time can be sold and they are not 
adequate to provide real courses). 

A minister told me that he felt the ma- 
jority of the gentlemen of his calling recog- 
nized that educational television would be 
valuable and certainly superior to what we 
could expect otherwise, but since it is a touch 
subject here and leading politicians and busi- 
nessmen in their congregations might be of- 
fended should they speak out for it they, 
in most cages, -were just trying to pretend 
that there was nothing going on—and not 
taking any side at all. Many did feel they 
needed more exact information. 

Another minister told me that he had 
seen no evidence that the educational pro- 
grams would be anything worth receiving. 
When I asked him if he thought on this basis 
that we should throw the station to what we 
knew was not worth having rather than take 
the recommendation of recognized educators 
who state that the programs will be of high 
caliber as they have been on the ultra-high- 
frequency channel, he stated that he felt he 
would get a better break himself with a small 
local channel.* He did not realize that time 
is scheduled for religious programs also with 
educational channels. 





{From the Wilmington Morning News, 
June 5, 1959] 


EpvucaTIonaL TV PLANNERS MEET 


Educational television in this area would 
benefit from Delaware's cultural resources, 
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Alexander Greenfeld, this city, told a joint 
meeting of program committee members 
from this State, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey yesterday. 

Mr. Greenfeld, president of the Delaware 
Educational Television Association, ad- 
dressed: educators and other experts in that 
field, at a luncheon at the YMCA. 

The session here was the first of several 
planning conferences. Mr. Greenfeld also 
emphasized that the three States have com- 
mon interests and needs. 

“A discussion by a panel in the Wilming- 
ton studio on the growing economy of New 
Castle County would help communities in 
the other States faced with the same prob- 
lems,” Mr. Greenfeld said. “Art, music, 
chemistry, religion, drama, and community 
service give the same benefits regardless of 
where they originate.” 

He urged the group to create the most 
attractive schedule possible, and noted that 
suggestions from several Delaware sources 
indicate that once the controversy over the 
competition for the now dark Channel 12 is 
ended, and should it be resolved in favor of 
education television, substantial financial 
contributions would be forthcoming. 

Mr. Gireenfeld said that should the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission award the 
channel to Metropolitan (the name of the 
three-State educational television organiza- 
tion), the channel will remain a Delaware 
channel and there will be a duty on the 
operating licensee to serve the local needs 
and interests of the Delaware community. 

Metropolitan is one of three groups with 
applications before the commission. The 
others, both commercial, are Rollins Broad- 
casting-Telecasting, and an out-of-State 
combine headed by Richard Goodman, 
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Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my’re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am including a 
statement made before the Committee 
on Public Works in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on last May 12, by Brig. Gen. 
John L. Person, Assistant Chief of Engi- 
neers for Civil Works. It is one of the 
most comprehensive, and certainly one 
of the most thorough, treatments of the 
water resource problem I have ever read 
or heard. In the judgment of many of 
us the next decade may well show the 
emphasis on the conservation of water 
in our own country. 

We have made great progress under 
the Corps of Engineers in controlling 
flood waters. Many areas in the country 
are today short of water, and an in- 


creased population and a greater in- 


dustrial use for water, makes this natural 
resource more valuable than ever before. 
The statement by General Person is in- 
cluded herewith: : 
STATEMENT OF Bric, GEN. JoHN L. Person, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGINEERS FoR CIVIL 
Works, BerorE THE COMMITTEE ON PuB- 
tic Works, House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Mar 12, 1959 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, it is a pleasure, as it has always 
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been, to appear before your committee. 
This is an especially important occasion to 
me, since in view of my impending retire- 
ment it will probably be my last appearance 
before your full committee as a representa- 
tives of the Corps of Engineers. I have, 
therefore, given considerable thought to the 
statement which I am about to make. 

I know that your purpose is to consider, 
and possibly report out, another omnibus 
river and harbor and flood control bill. 
Since.enactment of the last legislation of 
this kind in July 1958, the Chief of En- 
gineers has recommended a number of new 
projects or modifitations of existing proj- 
ects. These will be considered in detail 
and representatives of the Corps as well as 
interested local agencies will be called on 
to testify concerning them, if past pro- 
cedures are followed. 

I feel, therefore, that rather than dis- 
cuss these new proposals at this time I can 
serve you best, and best serve the cause of 
water resources development, by reviewing 
the road we have traveled in development of 
the civil works program, and by presenting 
to the best of my ability and experience 
some of the more urgent problems that are 
developing in the water resources segment 
of the public works activity, and some 
thoughts on what may be done about them. 

I have had the good fortune to be in- 
volved in the planning and construction of 
civil works improvements for the major part 
of my 30 years’ service with the Army. The 
span of my service, therefore, has covered 
the period of the greatest expansion of Fed- 
eral activity in this field, since by far the 
greatest progress on a nationwide basis has 
taken place since 1936 when the first gen- 
eral flood control legislation was enacted by 
Congress. 

The roots of this activity, of course, go 
much deeper into the history of our coun- 
try—to 1824 in fact, when the first river 
improvements were authorized by Congress 
and undertaken by the Corps. For almost a 
century thereafter, the Federal interest and 
activity in this field was limited largely to 
improvement of navigation on our rivers 
and harbors. During the next half century, 
however, we have witnessed a growing in- 
terest in water resources development and 
an ever increasing expansion of the Federal 
participation in this activity. 


CIVIL WORKS ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


This Federal activity in cooperation with 
States and local organizations has resulted 
in accomplishment of a major public works 
program which has produced large public 
benefits. 

In the field of navigation we have over 
the years improved some 23,000 miles of 
waterways which includes some 10,000 miles 
of channels which provide depths of over 9 
feet for modern barge transportation. Traf- 
fic on these waterways has increased over 
the past 30 years from 8 billion ton-miles 
in 1929 to 115 billion _ton-miles in 1957. 
We have also improved some 500 harbors 
on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific Coasts, on 
the Great Lakes, and in Alaska, and in the 
overseas territories. 

In the field of flood control we have com- 
pleted or placed in operation 151 flood con- 
trol and multiple purpose reservoirs, and 
nearly 300 works for local flood protection. 
We estimate that these have prevented flood 
damages of over $9 billion to date which is 
almost three times the cost of the flood con- 
trol improvements. These works are effec- 
tive in most of our major river basins and on 
many smaller rivers and streams. The degree 
of protection varies, however, and is far from 
complete in many areas. 

The large multiple purpose projects, 32 in 
number, which have been constructed pro- 
duce a variety of benefits. Over 6 million 
kilowatts of power have been installed. Dur- 
ing 1958 these projects produced 27 billion 
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kilowatt hours of power or about 20 percent 
of all the hydropower generated in the 
United States. The increasing importance of 
these multiple purpose and flood control 
reservoirs for water supply is shown by the 
fact that at 18 completed projects we have 
more than 1,200,000 acre-feet under contract 
for municipal and industrial water supply; 
and releases of water for irrigation totaled 
1,600,000 acre-feet in 1958. ‘These reservoirs, 
and others where conservation pools are pro- 
vided, have developed into a major recrea- 
tional resource.. They make available -about 
3 million acres of water area at normal pool 
levels. In 1958 attendance at these projects 
totaled 95 million visitor days, which is more 
than double the attendance 5 years ago. 

I have for distribution to you a statistical 
summary of these accomplishments which 
you may find of interest. 

There are a number of salient factors 
which have contributed to and have been an 
essential part of this growth, and all of these 
have involved the deliberations and actions 
of this committee. 

DEVELOPMENT OF WATER RESOURCES LAW 


Of primary importance has been the grad- 
ual evolution of a great mass of Federal leg- 
islation dealing with water resources. The 
Federal activity in flood control was ex~ 
tended beyond the Alluvial Valley of the 
Mississippi for the first time in 1893 when 
Congress established the California Debris 
Commission, The act of March 3, 1909, pro- 
vided for inclusion of data on development 
and use of water power in reports to the 
Congress. The act of March 4, 1913, provided 
a legislative basis for reports to Congress on 
water projects and first required considera- 
tion of related water uses on a comprehensive 
basis. The act of March 1, 1917, authorized 
flood control construction in California and 
in the Alluvial Valley of the Mississippi and 
made River and Harbor laws applicable to 
flood control. The Act of June 5, 1920, re- 
quired the Chief of Engineers to recommend 
local cooperation for special benefits that 
would accrue from projects. 

The River and Harbor Acts of 1925 and 
1927 authorized the so-called “308 surveys,” 
which were the first attempt to appraise the 
resources and problems of all the rivers of 
the United States. These were largely com- 
pleted by the corps during the ensuing de- 
cade. These studies provided a basis for 
much work undertaken for relief of unem- 
ployment during the early 1930’s, were a 


basis for the TVA plan of development, and 


for improvements authorized by subsequent 
flood control acts. The act of May 15, 1927, 
authorized the present major project for 
control of floods in the alluvial valley of the 
Mississippi. 

Perhaps the most significant piece of leg- 
islation, however, was the act of June 22, 
19386, which established for the first time a 
national policy for Federal participation in 
fiood control in a nationwide basis. That 
act has been amended and extended by om- 
nibus river and harbor legislation in 1938, 
1941, 1944, 1946, 1950, 1954, and 1958. While 
all of these acts authorized specific projects 
they also included important gener&l legisla- 
tion which has expanded and clarified the 
Federal interest in almost every phase of 
water resource development, including: 

Provisions to preserve for future use the 
hydroelectric power potential of projects. 

Recognition of rights and interests of 
States. 

Coordination with other Federal agenciés 
such as the Departments of Interior and 
Agriculture. 

Recognition of major drainage as a part 


of flood control. 


Provision of facilities for access and pub- 
lice use, for recreation and conservation of 
fish and wildlife. 


Provision for disposal of hydroelectric . 


power by the Secretary of Interior. 
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Provision for planning for municipal and 
industrial water supply and for its disposal. 
Recognition of recreational navigation. 

Authority for accomplishment of flood 
fighting, emergency work, and small justi- 
fied projects. 

In addition there have been related acts 
which have clarified the Federal interest in 
such. matters as control of beach erosion; 
protection against flooding by hurricanes in 
coastal areas; and increased recognition of 
fish and wildlife preservation as a project 

urpose. 

. We are often inclined to think of these 
laws in their narrower sense of providing 
a vehicle for authorization of specific proj- 
ects. And we still use the terminology of 
flood control law or river and harbor law. 
The fact that these same acts provide the 
present broad basis for Federal participation 
in almost every phase of water resources de- 
velopment is seldom recognized. It would 
be much more accurate to characterize these 
acts as Federal water resources law. I be- 
lieve they should be dignified by a greater 
recognition of their real import. 

This body of law has developed in a grad- 
ual and practical way to meet needs as they 
have arisen. One result of this procedure, 
and the broad program that has developed, 
has been stimulation of wide interest in 
water resources development. As a result 
this subject has been studied by numerous 
commissions and committees of the legisla- 
tive and executive branch. These studies 
have led to legislative proposals, generally 
broad in scope. Some of these proposals 
have never reached the Congress, while some 
bills of this kind are now before the Con- 
gress for consideration. Many have merit, 
but most proposals of this kind cover so 
many aspects of the problem that they un- 
avoidably attract strong opposition as well 
as support. It seems to me that the expe- 
rience of this Committee over the years af- 
fords a valuable lesson—that development 
of water resources legislation is a matter of 
evolution, a step by step process, based on 
practical needs and experience. 

MULTIPLE PURPOSE DEVELOPMENT AND PLAN- 
NING 


Perhaps the most significant change that 
has grown out of this expanded Federal in- 
terest in water resources has been the shift 
in emphasis from single-purpose to multiple 
purpose development; and from planning for 
some particular project to comprehensive 
and coordinated river basin planning. 

As our country have grown and developed 
during the past half century, and partic- 
ularly during the past decade of almost ex- 
plosive growth in population and industry, 
it has become apparent that our rivers must 
be developed to meet all present needs and 
to serve as fully as possible the needs of the 
foreseeable future. 

I think the Corps of Engineers has felt the 
impact of this change more than any other 
Federal agency. Thirty years ago, when the 
Congress authorized the corps to make & 
study—even such a broad study of many 
rivers as the 308 surveys—it was possible for 
us to proceed almost urfilaterally. 
were sO many obvious needs for navigation 
and flood control projects that selection and 
recommendation of individual worthwhile 
project was a relatively simple task. 

Those days have gone forever. The rising 
interest in water resources development is 
now shared by many Federal agencies, by 
the States to an increasing degree, and by 
industry and organizations of private citi- 
zens. Many of these have broad interests 


‘ while others tend to support some particular 


phase or interest, to the exclusion of all oth- 
ers. And the inherent conflicts in use of 
water have been intensified by increasing 
demands upon a limited supply. 

The pattern of study, therefore, that has 
emerged is one of comprehensive river basin 


There’ 
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studies in which other Federal agencies, the. 
States and private organizations all cooperate 
in their respective fields of ihterest. Such 
studies are now underway in the Delaware 
and Potomac River Basins; and our review 
of the plan for the Columbia River Basin, 
which will soon be submitted to the Con- 
gress was also made on that basis. 

This is a sound development as it insures 
that the skills and information available to 
the agencies and States are brought to bear 
on solution of these complex water problems. 
It does, however, require patient and difficult 
coordination and efforts to resolve conflicting 
interests. It also involves consideration of 
many phases of river-basin development 
which are emerging as of major importance 
and as difficult problems. Thus comprehen- 
sive and multiple-purpose planning is not an 
easy task, but I believe we are making prog- 
ress. 

We have given much attention to the re- 
quirements of coordination. I appeared re- 
cently before your Subcommittee on Water- 
shed Development and described the rela- 
tionship between our flood-control program 
and the flood-prevention program being de- 
veloped by the Department of Agriculture 
under Public Law 566. At that time I told 
you that we have a working task group com- 
posed of representatives of the SCS and corps 
who are attempting to resolve differences and 
achieve coordination and uniformity in con- 
duct of these programs. In January of this 
year we were able to complete a memoran- 
dum of agreement covering, at least in part, 
the participation by the two agencies in 
urban flood protection. 

Enactment of the Water Supply Act of 1958 
in July of last year has led us to seek and 
reach an agreement with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. This will 
further implement our past close relations 
with the Public Health Service in the field 
of water supply investigations. We desire 
and have been promised their assistance in 
appraising needs for water supply and in 
evaluating it. This would be somewhat anal- 
ogous to the manner in which the Federal 
Power Commission now assists us in esti- 
mating power needs and in evaluating hydro- 
electric power. 

In addition we are continuing our efforts 
in working with the Interagency Committee 
on Water Resources, and through informal 
interagency committees, to arrive at uniform 
and mutually aceeptable procedures for proj- 
ect evaluation, cost allocation and cost 
sharing. 

One of the most important and produc- 
tive areas of coordination is that which in- 
volves the States. As you know the 1944 
Flood Control Act specifically requires co- 
ordination with affected States in our plan- 
ning. Experience has shown us that prog- 
ress is greatly facilitated when there is a 
strong State interest in conservation and 
use of its waters. In particular we have 
found that much can be accomplished when 
there are strong State organizations with 
which we can deal during the entire plan- 
ning and construction procedure. In addi- 
tion many States, particularly’ those in the 
more humid parts of the country, are show- 
ing an increasing interest in clarifying their 
own water laws. We are trying to encourage 
more positive and effective State partici+ 
pation in Civil Works. 


NEW WATER RESOURCES PROBLEMS 


In addition to the problems of agency 
and State coordination we are confronted 
with many new problems of river de- 
velopment. These have received some 
consideration in the past, but largely as in- 
cidental to the matters in which there has 
been an accepted Federal interest. Now, 
however, such matters as regulation of flow 
for water supply and other purposes, abate- 
ment of pollution, preservation and en- 
hancement of fish and wildlife, regulation 
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of flood plain use, and recreation are press- 
ing for recognition as important problems 
and purposes of river basin development. 

For many years we have recognized the 
need for regulation of the high flows of 
rivers—or control of floods. The economic 
drain upon our resources imposed by re- 
curring flood losses was obvious. Somewhat 
less obvious 20 years ago was the need for 
regulation of rivers for all purposes. This 
need, However, has now been plain made 
plain by the recent succession of drought 
years in the Southwest, by the crowding of 
industry to river banks in search of water 
and economic bulk transportation, and by 
the increasing pollution of our rivers. I 
predict that as time goes on the regulation 
and improvement of low water discharges of 
our rivers may become even more import- 
ant than regulation of flood flows. This is 
merely a part of the multiple purpose con- 
cept under which we hold that our rivers 
must be developed for all purposes. 

Conservation interests throughout the 
country have for many years been intensely 
interested in preservation of fish and wild- 
life values in connection with water re- 
sources development. In the past, however, 
their approach has been somewhat nega- 
tive—largely opposition to river development 
and at best an insistence that loss and dam- 
age be prevented. The new fish and wild- 
life coordination act provides a more 
positive approach which we welcome. It 
gives greater stature to fish and wildlife as 
a project purpose and recognizes the possi- 
bility of enhancement of benefits as well as 
mitigation of losses.' We are extremely 
anxious to establish a working relationship 
under which the fish and wildlife resource 
can be evaluated and provided for as one of 
the real purposes of water resources projects. 
To this end conservationists and engineers 
must learn to talk the same language to 
work out mutual problems. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that 
river valleys will be developed and used 
regardless of the flood hazard. The economic 
advantages of vailey lands are so great that 
this growth seems inevitable. While we 
have made great progress in providing flood 
control works many of our river valleys are 
still subject to destructive floods, and the 
degree of protection varies widely. More- 
over it will probably not be possible, because 
oz physical and economic limitations, to 
provide full flood protection. This leads to 
the inescapable conclusion that greater at- 
tention must be given by States, munici- 
palities and industry, and by the Federal 
agencies concerned with development, to 
some form of regulation of flood plain use. 
I do not suggest an attempt to prevent any 
such use, but an intelligent appraisal of the 
hazards involved when these lands are used. 
We should be as much concerned with 
avoidance of creating a future flood hazard, 
as with means of correcting the damage 
after it occurs. 

Another emerging problem or potentiality 
of river basin development that has been 
assuming increasing importance is recrea- 
tion. When most of our flood control and 
multiple purpose reservoirs were authorized 
and built, little if any consideration was 
given to their recreational potential. Con- 
gress, however, in the Flood Control Act of 
1944 was farsighted enough to give us rather 
broad authority to provide facilities for ac- 
cess and public use so that the potential of 
these projects for recreation and for fish and 
wildlife could be realized. As a result our 
records show that in 1958 the recreational 
use of projects under the jurisdiction of the 
Corps totaled about 95 million visitor-days. 
This real and tangilble value of water re- 
source development can no longer be ignored 
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as a project purpose. It is becoming so im- 
portant that we must consider and provide 
for recreational use in project planning. 

These are important outstanding problems 
which confront those who are now engaged 
in water resources planning. I could name 
others, but I believe those I have mentioned 
are sufficient to raise the question as to how 
we can accomplish the complex coordinated 
planning that will be necessary if future 
needs are to be met. 


WATER RESOURCE PLANNING 


There have been numerous proposals over 
the years, and experiments, in carrying out 
water resources planning. These have run 
the gamut from single purpose studies by 
a single agency to the present coordinated 
studies with full interagency participation. 
There have been proposals for valley authori- 
ties such as the TVA. More recently the 
President’s Water Resources Policy Commis- 
sion recommended the establishment of an 
Executive Review Board and separate river 
basin commissions, which would coordinate 
and review the activities of the Federal and 
State agencies. 

During the last session of Congress, two 
study commissions were authorized: one for 
southeastern rivers and one for the State of 
Texas. These commissions are now recruit- 
ing staffs and building up organizations. 
The Corps of Engineers is represented on the 
commissions along with other Federal 
agencies. We are not yet sure just what the 
functions and activities of these new organi- 
zations will be, but we stand ready to pro- 
vide all possible assistance. Presumably 
study commissions of this kind will report 
to the Congress through this Public Works 
Committee. 

It is obvious therefore that there are a 
number of ways in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment can participate with States and 
local organizations in water resources plan- 
ning. We feel confident that regardless of 
the organizational arrangements that may 
ultimately evolve, the experience of the Corps 
of Engineers will be needed and you may be 
sure that we will cooperate as in the past 
with whatever organizational arrangements 
the Congress may establish. 

In any.event I feel very strongly that in 
our present and future planning for water 
resources development we must look forward 
to future needs, rather than to the past and 
present. In many river basins the more 
obviously needed projects have been built, 
or authorized by Congress for construction. 
But we know that the flood problem has not 
been solved and the future demands for 
water will increase. Our approach must 
therefore be a broad gage appraisal of how 
river basins and regions are likely to develop 
over the next 50 to 100 years and of the re- 
sources and developments that will be re- 
quired to meet those needs. We can then 
proceed to develop the plans which are feasi- 
ble to provide the water, power, and flood 
protection that will be required. Some ele- 
ments of such plans may not be needed now 
and may not be justified for some years to 
come, but framework plans of this kind 
would enable us to proceed with the works 
needed under present conditions with assur- 
ance that what we do now will fit in with 
and not preclude the more compelte develop- 
ments that will be essential in the years to 
come. 

In closing, I should like to express my 
very real appreciation of the friendly and 
understanding attitude which you have al- 
ways shown me. It has been a major factor 
in making my present assignment, which I 
am shortly to leave, one of the most inter- 
esting and satisfying jobs of my career. 
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The Irresponsible Poisoners 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


: OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
need for further research on the use of 
pesticides has become more evident day 
by day. These chemicals can be of great 
use to mankind and his natural re- 
sources if they are to be used on the 
basis of proper knowledge of their total 
effects. But, as yet, this knowledge is 
lacking. Thus, a bill, such as H.R. 5813, 
which I introduced on March 18, it is nec- 
essary to make the benefits of modern 
technology useful in controlling harm- 
ful plants and animals. 


Without the money to carry on a pro- 
gram of testing to determine the effect 
on other plants and animals, the use 
of these poisons can be very dangerous. 
As documentation of the dangers in- 
volved when these chemicals are used 
without adequate knowledge, I would 
like to include an article by Robert L. 
Rudd, “The Irresponsible Poisoners,” 
which appeared in the May 30, 1959, is- 
sue of the Nation: 

THE IRRESPONSIBLE POISONERS 
(By Robert L. Rudd) 

From a few inches of soil, a few feet of air 
and a few hundred feet of the* water’s 
depths we take the food and fiber on which 
our survival depends, This thin, productive 
skin of the earth’s surface, bountiful though 
it is, has not yielded its bounty without 
struggle. Traditionally, food production for 
man’s use has been both inefficient and in- 
sufficient. Man competes here with a multi- 
tudinous complex of living forms, and 
throughout most of the world, even today, 
does not fare well in the-competition. His 
crops, his domestic animals and his person 
are beset by a host of foraging, predaceous, 
parasitizing and disease-causing organisms. 
Only in those countries with well-developed 
agricultural technologies has the balance of 
competition been tipped in favor of man. In 
the United States particularly, the applica- 
tion of research and technology to food- 
raising has been so successful that we can 
and do produce far more than we actually 
need. 

Relative success in controlling competing 
organisms is in large part due to chemicals 
which repel or inhibit a pest species or, 
through killing, reduce its numbers. The 
same methods of check and control are used 
in nature by other species of organisms. 
And the water and the land that produce 
our foods and fibers—and our pests—give us 
those animals for which we fish and hunt 
for pleasure, and that living complex whose 
presence we enjoy for its own sake. No liv- 
ing thing is unimportant and every living 
thing has its antagonist. 

Our use of chemicals to control living 
things is not new. Rodents and predatory 
mammals have been controlled with poison 
for centuries; insects have. been similarly 
controlled for at least a century. But within 
the last 50 years, chemical usage has changed 
from occasional and limited to persistent 
and widespread. As dramatic as any de- 
velopment in an era of startling technologi- 
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cal changes has been the discovery and ap- 
plication of pesticides. Within 20 years DDT 
was discovered, put to use, and followed by a 
host of other synthetic insecticides. Herb- 
icides, dependent on totally new concepts, 
have been developed. The most toxic of all 
pesticides, Compound 1080, was discovered, 
tested and put to worldwide use a little over 
15 years ago. But keeping pace with the 
increasing use of chemicals is a rising swell 


- of doubt; do they, in the end, do more harm 


than good? 

Many indications of biological disturbance 
resulting from the use of toxic chemicals in 
agriculture are known to scientists. Public 
knowledge of these effects4s reflected in three 
controversies which occurred within the last 
year. 

A group of Long Island landowners, of- 
fended by unsought spraying of their lands 
for gypsy-moth control and concerned about 
wildlife damage, brought suit against the 


‘US. Department of Agriculture to force ces- 


sation of all such operations (see “The Pesti- 
cide That Came to Dinner,” by David Cort, 
Apr. 12, 1958). The decision in what has 
come to be known as the “DDT trial” favored 
the Government agencies, but the issue plain- 
ly was much larger than could be settled in 
a single court action. In any.case, the pub- 
lic airing of the facts resulted in much wider 
awareness of the hazards, both known and 
potential, of large-scale chemical control pro- 
grams. The Government agencies. involved 
were made acutely aware of the hitherto 
largely silent opposition, and have now re- 
trenched to consider modifications of their 
programs. 

The opposition has not been silent in the 
current program to eradicate the imported 
fire ant in the South. Several features mark 
this as somewhat different from earlier pro- 
grams, although the insect species is wide- 
spread, there is clear doubt about its eco- 
nomic liability; the program is ambitious 
(some 20 million acres will be treated); the 
dosage (heptachlor at 2 pounds per acre) 
is several times that used in normal crop- 
insect control; in the diversified landscape of 
the rural South, aerial application makes it 
difficult to discriminate among thé areas re- 
quiring treatment; whenever used, the effect 
of the treatment on free-living wildlife has 
been dramatically noticeable, often catastro- 
phically so. The opposition has taken the 
form of debates, suits or threats of suits. 
No decision is in sight. 

Livestock interests on western rangelands 
have been bothered for a century by the 
depredations of coyotes and wolves. Yet 
currently there is a revival of opposition to 
the chemical control of predatory mam- 


‘mals in the West. Some features of this 


opposition do not differ from a violent con- 
troversy on the same subject which erupted 
three decades ago: The emotional attitude 
toward wildlife in this country; serious chal- 
lenges of the need for control, particularly 
on public lands; the use of flesh baits con- 
taining highly toxic chemicals. Much was 
learned from the earlier controversy; regula- 
tory procedures were’ tightened. 

But with the discovery and rapid ac- 
ceptance of compound 1080—the most toxic 
chemical now used in control programs— 
the picture has again changed. The chem- 
ieal is effective—too effective. It is stable 
on baits, in water, in soil and in animal tis- 
sue. It can kill easily its primary targets, 
coyotes and rodents; because of its stabil- 
ity, however, it can kill secondary targets 
almost as well. A dog—or coyote—which 
eats a rodent killed with “1080” is almost 
certainly going to die. Today the chief 
concern in the the large-scale campaigns 
against predatory mammals is this highly 
hazardous “1080.” But there are other 
areas of inquiry. What is the actual ex- 
tent of secondary poisoning? Are the ex- 
tensive campaigns against predatory mam- 
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mals economically justified? No one can 
answer these questions now. But they are 
legitimate questions which ultimately must 
be answered. 

These examples of antipest campaigns 
given above are only three among many of 
lesser scope which have aroused controversy. 
Others are to be expected in the future, and 
these too will arouse controversy unless 
imaginative alternatives are developed. The 
likelihood of a quick reversal of field—the 
abandonment, that is, of chemical control 
programs—is small. Overcoming inertia 
and entrenched ideas will not be simple. 
The first step in arriving at an overall solu- 
tion of the problem is to identify the major 
weaknesses in the present approach. I list 
four below: 

The unrepresented: We look to the prod- 
ucts of land and water for our survival. 
Beyond this, from the same land and waters, 
we draw our recreational and aesthetic 
pleasures. Hunter, fisherman, photographer, 
vacationer, educator, naturalist, conserva- 
tionist, scientist—all deserve to be con- 
sidered ih the assessment of values derived 
from our productive lands. There are over 
40 million fishing and hunting licenses an- 
nually sold in this country; millions of 
vacationers crowd our scenic areas every 
year. Millions more quietly appreciate our 
natural bounty. But in the conflict between 
immediate productive gain and the long- 
range total appreciation of the products of 
the land, these interests do not fair well. 
State and Federal agencies charged with 
the protection of such interest have failed 
to discharge their function with sufficient 
vigor. These agencies have had wise and 
vigorous spokesmen in the past; they are not 
heard now. 

Approved and recommended: This stamp 
of officialdom given to a control chemical 
implies that all is well—no hazard exists in 
use. Only rarely does a grower, a control 
official or an administrator inquire further 
when he sees this mark of official sanction. 
But well he might. With increasing fre- 
quency, reliable reports of unexpected dis- 
turbances appear. 

Ground-feeding birds, particularly robins, 
have seriously declined in several States 
where elm trees have been treated with 
DDT for Dutch elm-disease control. The 
birds die of poisoned earthworms eaten many 
months after the trees have been sprayed. 
Treatment for gnat larvae in a California 
lake—with low dosages of DDD—resulted in 
slow but inexorable accumulations of chem- 
icals in the tissues of edible fishes many 
times larger than the legally allowed maxi- 
mum for commercial foodstuffs. 

Resistance to chemicals—the ability to 
withstand increasingly larger dosages—has 
now appeared in some 50 species of pest in- 
sects. These insects are important to man— 
codling moth, malarial mosquitoes, house 
flies, many species of citrus insects, to name 
afew. The list is rapidly lengthening. Sp 
also is the number of chemicals which in- 
duce resistance. Even the use of unstable 
nerve gases—the organophosphates, con- 
sidered the solution to DDT-induced re- 
sistance—is producing resistant species. 

Destruction of beneficial insects is the rule 
with current nonselective insecticides, and 
insect populations may no longer be held in 
check by natural enemies. The rise to pest 
status of spider mites—not subject to DDT— 
illustrates how elimination of one pest 
species sometimes merely results in sub- 
stituting one problem for another. 

This accounting could be expanded con- 
siderably. The important conclusion to 
draw is that ha@ards in the use of chemicals 
do exist even under the best of approved 
procedures. Shortsightedness, political ex- 
pediency, simple apathy, and biological ig- 
norance play too big a role in our pest-con- 
trol programs: . 
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The channelized thinker: The progressive 
narrowing of knowledge begins in our col- 
leges and universities, where specialists are 
trained. And it is a specialist—not the crop, 
livestock or timber grower—who recommends 
this or that chemical for use in control pro- 
grams. Etudents in economic entomology, 
for example, rarely study biology and re- 
source management in the broad sense. 
Crop production is their only goal and in- 
terest. The forestry student is somewhat 
less restricted in perspective; the public- 
health official is even less so. Too frequent- 
ly, curriculums have been so narrow and spe- 
cialized, that it should surprise no one that 
@® graduating applied biologist has little 
awareness of the many interests affected by 
his specialty. 

There are hopeful indications of a re- 
versal in our educational policies regarding 
specialty education. Meanwhile, what is the 
fate of such a channelized thinker when he 
goes to work for industry or government? 
Restricted as he was before, he now be- 
comes even more confined. Perhaps he will 
henceforth work on only a single commodity. 
In a distressingly short span of time, his 
closely circumscribed information and du- 
ties become a mental straitjacket. His only 
values stem from the narrow channel of his 
specialty. The mistakes of judgment in the 
controversial fire-ant control program in the 
South were a logical result of such thinking. 
So are the poison campaigns directed against 
predatory mammals in the West. 

The production fetish: The recreational 
and esthetic values stemming from the 
plants and wildlife of‘our production areas 
mean very little to control specialists. The 
primary value is the production of food and 
fiber. This emphasis is necessary—up to a 
point. But we have long ago shown we know 
how to produce; we have long ago passed 
the threshold mark of concern for primary 
values. Overproduction has settled on us 
like a plague. Many economic and political 
inhibitory devices have been called into use 
to prevent complete chaos in crop produc- 
tion. Chemical use to increase production is 
continually stressed: and few stop to in- 
quire “Why?” or “What do we lose in the 
process?” Too many of our production spe- 
cialists cling to an antiquated idea that pro- 
duction increase is desirable and normal. 
Not only must there be an absolute increase, 
but there must also be an increase in the 
rate of increase. And should acreage be 
limited through a soil bank or other device, 
the remaining acreage must be made to pro- 
duce more to compensate for the loss. 
Chemical controls play a large role in this 
temporary compensation. 

This is the production fetish. It is a false 
god to which is sacrificed a host of values 
important to us all. And on its surface, it . 
is a self-defeating system. Beneath the sur- 
face shows plainly a time of reckoning. 





West Virginia Is Getting Short- 
changed—V 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


; OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. HECHLER. Every day this week 
I have brought up the subject of the 
outrageous discrimination against my 
home State of West Virginia in the rela- 
tive number of defense installations, 
military personnel, and civilian em- 
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ployees of the Department of Defense. 
I intend to keep right on talking until 
somebody does something to correct this 
discrimination. 

On Saturday, May 30, the Charleston 
Daily Mail carried an editorial entitled 
“Billions for the Defense of the Nation, 
but Little of It Comes to West Virginia.” 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this able editorial at this point in the 
RECORD: 

BILLIONS FOR THE DEFENSE OF THE NATION, 

But LIrt.e oF Ir CoMEs TO WEST VIRGINIA 


For some reason, West Virginia has never 
actively sought defense installations and 
their related industry. And seek them or 
not, it has been systematically bypassed in 
their location. 

What a difference it makes in the subject 
of an interesting study by Representative 
Ken Hecuuer, of the Fourth District, in the 
comparison with neighboring Virginia, for 
example, in the distribution of the defense 
dollar. West Virginia comes off looking 
something like Outer Mongolia. 

In all of West Virginia the Defense Depart- 
ment employs only 1,696 persons in its mili- 
tary and civilian establishments. In Vir- 
ginia, with barely 50 percent more popula- 
tion, the total runs to 160,848. 

In terms of the payroll the spread is just 
#5 great. On the military side, West Vir- 
ginia receives slightly more than $2 million 
annually. The Virginia figure is $288 mil- 
lion. On the civilian side the Defense De- 
partment employs 1,113 civilians in West 
Virginia at an annual payroll of $5,822. 
The comparable figures in Virginia are 78,- 
813 employees and a payroll of $418 million. 

To some extent, of course, and due in the 
main to the geography, this is understand- 
able. Virginia has the enormous Naval Op- 
erating Base at Norfolk because it has Chesa- 
peake Bay in its front yard. 

But this aside, the comparison is still 
striking. In their share of defense expend- 
itures all of the surrounding States—Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Maryland, 
and Ohio—enjoy substantially more in the 
apportionment of the $43 billion defense 
budget. 

Now there is no such thing as a State’s 
fair share of the defense dollar. Supposing 
that defense funds are spent only in accord- 
ance with the strictest determination of 
military necessity, West Virginia may not be 
entitled to anything. But it is puzzling 
(Representative HecHier calls it a national 
scandal) that in the outpouring of hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars over the past 20 
years almost none of it has come West Vir- 
ginia’s way. A great deal of it unquestion- 
ably came out of West Virginia’s pocket. 





_ Commuters. Need Protection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 


_. Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the text of a statement 
which I made before the Surface Trans- 
portation Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and 
Commerce in support of the bill, S. 1331, 
providing greater protection of the pub- 
lic interest in railroad passenger train 
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discontinuance cases before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission: 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to the sub- 
committee for this opportunity to appear in 
support of legislation to make more effective 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s new 
authority over the discontinuance of rail- 
road passenger and ferry service. 

I especially appreciate the chairman’s 
generosity and sense of fair play in schedul- 
ing hearings on the two bills, S. 1331 and 
S. 1450, which are so critically important to 
the largest metropolitan region in the world, 
as well as to other areas of the country 
dependent on adequate railroad commuter 
service. 

It is typical, I understand, of the chair- 
man’s willingness to see both sides of the 
question, and of his record on this subcom- 
mittee of recognizing not only the needs 
but also the responsibilities of the Nation’s 
railroads. 

If the committee is willing—in the in- 
terest of expediting testimony—lI shall not 
read my entire statement, but simply high- 
light what I consider are the most important 
points, since the committee has the full 
statement available before it for the record. 

Before discussing the need for and merits 
of S. 1331—which was introduced by my good 
friend and distinguished predecessor in the 
House, Senator Case, and which I have the 
honor of sponsoring in the House—I should 
like to emphasize certain relevant charact- 
eristics about the New York metropolitan 
region that bear heavily on this bill. 

This metropolitan region is the largest 
in the world. It embraces parts of three 
States and contains within its compact 
boundaries nearly 10 percent of the popula- 
tion of the United States and more than 40 
percent of the Nation’s railroad commuters. 
In this area, more than twice as many com- 
muters—an estimated 208,000—depend on 
rail transportation than rely on automobiles, 
or did so, that is, until the current rash of 
discontinuances. 

An adequate railroad passenger system is 
absolutely essential to the area, since our 
network of highways is already taxed to 
capacity and no practicable substitute for 
rails is available. For example, one reliable 
friend of mine has reported that he used to 
drive from Union County, N.J., to New York 
city in 20 minutes, whereas it now requires 
more than an hour, along the same route 
and at the same time of day. 

It is virtually certain that these crowded 
conditions will increase in the next few 
years. The Harvard University study of the 
New York metropolitan region, which was 
just reported this week, predicts a likely 
population growth for the region of 4.5 mil- 
lion above the present 16 million by 1975, 
with an additional 3 million by 1985. The 
study also concludes that the population 
boom and the growth of the suburbs will 
put strenuous demands on suburban com- 
muting facilities. 

In the light of these facts, therefore, I 
would suggest that now is the time to 
strengthen and expand commuter transpor- 
tation facilities, rather than encourage their 
further shrinkage. 

I do recognize, nevertheless, that com- 
muter railroads, especially in the East, have 
been harassed by the long-term failure of 
much commutation service to pay its own 
way. Costs have rather consistently outrun 
revenues, and thereby have tended to place 
@ burden on entire railroad systems. This, 
of course, was the basis of the action recom- 
mended last year by this committee and ap- 
proved by the Congress which authorized 
railroads to come to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in order to discontinue 
unprofitable train and ferry service, both 
interstate and intrastate. In many other 
ways, too, the Transportation Act of 1958 
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aided the country’s railroads at a time when 
they reflected the depths of our economic 
recession. That most of the railroads have 
displayed great powers of recovery during 
the first quarter of 1959—with average earn- 
ings about 428.8 percent higher than the 
same period last year—is due not only to 
the general improvement in the economy 
but also to the far-sighted wisdom of the 
authors of the Transportation Act of 1958. 
As the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee remarked earlier this year, the 
commuter problem is not a new one, and was 
not caused by the Transportation Act of 1958. 
As he observed at that time, the problem is a 
truly complex one? It is not solely a Fed- 
eral responsibility, but requires that States 
and local communities also join in solving 
it. Fortunately, some at least of the many 
units of government involved are now ac- 
cepting their responsibility, New York State, 
for example, has enacted a comprehensive 
program to help maintain needed railroad 
passenger service—a program including tax 
relief, help in obtaining rolling stock, and 
other advantages. Both New York and New 
Jersey have entered into a bistate trans- 
portation compact, which is now awaiting 
approval by the Congress. Other proposals 
are also under active consideration, including 
the possibility of local tax relief in New Jer- 


sey (a particularly burdensome problem for . 


commuter railroads) and the practicability 
of enlisting Port of New York Authority par- 
ticipation in some form of regional com- 
muter transit system. 

As a practical matter, however, the Trans- 
portation Act of 1958 did complicate the 
commuter crisis—though at the same time 
it served to alert people that effective action 
could no longer be postponed. By adding a 
provision for Federal jurisdiction over dis- 
continuance of trains and ferries, section 13a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, the Trans- 
portation Act in effect invited frustrated 
railroad managements to seek quicker, easier, 
and simpler discontinuance at the ICC than 
was often possible at State agencies. The 
response has been impressive. 

As of June 3, the ICC has informed me, 
39 notices have been filed under the 2 sub- 
sections of section 13a of the act, providing 
for the discontinuance of about 110 trains. 
Railroads have filed additional discontinu- 
ance petitions with various State agencies 
and have announced plans to discontinue 
still more trains. All of them may well end 
up as cases before the Commission under 
section 13a. 

The results of this action in the New York- 
New Jersey region have already been drastic. 
Among others, the Putnam division and the 
West Shore division of the New York Cen- 
tral have discontinued passenger service. 
Much of the Lehigh Valley passenger service 


and all the Lackawanna electrified service . 


either has gone or soon will disappear. In 
addition, the important suburban service of 
the Central of New Jersey and the Erie Rail- 
roads are gravely threatened. 

Whether or not any or all of these discon- 
tinuance notices are justified, experience 
under the new section 13a makes it clear that 
the ICC cannot now give adequate considera- 
tion to the public need for the threatened 
commuter service under the limitations and 
restrictions of the act. 

In its report to the House Commerce Com- 
mittee on H.R. 5596—a bill I introduced 
which is identical to S. 1331—the Commis- 
sion stated that “the time now provided is 
extremely short.” It explained that the 
period within which it is required to rule on 
discontinuance cases makes it impracticable 
in some cases to complete the required Com- 
mission procedure. 

In writing section 13a into the Interstate 
Commerce Act last year, Congress provided 
an entirely new method for handling train 
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discontinuance cases. Formerly, all such 
cases were considered local in character and 
subject to the jurisdiction of Gute law or 
State agencies. 

The objections underlying the proposed 
S. 1331 concern chiefly the procedure gov- 
erning discontinuance of interstate trains; 
in its essentials, the procedure now govern- 
ing discontinuance of intrastate trains is 
similar to the procedure in the proposed 
bill—a procedure which seems to me protects 
the public interest to a greater degree than 
the procedure in interstate cases. 

Briefly, section 13a(2) now provides that: 

(1) Discontinuance authorization may be 
granted only after a full hearing. 

(2) No time limit is set within which the 
ICC must rule on petitions. 

(3) The Commission must make positive 
findings that (a) public convenience and 
necessity permit of such discontinuance, and 
(b) without discontinuance, the continued 
service will constitute an unjust and undue 
burden on the interstate operations of te 
railroads or on interstate commerce. 

Thus, the burden of proof is left where it 
belongs—on the petitioning carrier; the pub- 
lie interest is specifically protected; and the 
Commission is required to exercise its au- 
thority only after full consideration. 

None of these vitally important conditions, 
however, are present in the procedure now 
governing discontinuance of interstate 
trains. On the contrary, section 13a(1) pro- 
vides, among other things, that: 

(1) No public hearings or any other con- 
sideration is required of the ICC in advance 
of train discontinuances, 

(2) Railroads may discontinue service on 
their own volition 30 days after notice to the 
ICC if the Commission does not institute an 
investigation within 20 days after notice has 
been filed; the Commission, therefore, is re- 
quired to make a preliminary finding in less 
than 3 weeks after it receives notice if dis- 
continuance is to be halted even temporarily, 

(3) After the initial 30-day period, the 
Commission may order service continued for 
a period of only 4 months, whether or not it 
has completed its investigation and consid- 
eration. 

(4) The ICC may order service continued 
only after a hearing and investigation; thus 
the protection of the hearing and investiga- 
tion. procedure is accorded only to the car- 
riers and not to the public’s need for the 
service. - 

(5) Likewise, before it-can require carriers 
to continue service, the Commission must 
make a finding that (a) the service is re- 
quired by the public convenience and neces- 
sity, and (b) that continuation of the service 
will not unduly burden interstate or foreign 
commerce; this is the reverse of the findings 
required by subsection (2), and places the 
burden of proof on the Commission, not on 
the petitioners. 

(6) In any event, the Commission cannot 
order continuation of the service for more 
than a year. 

Under these circumstances, as recent ex- 
perience indicates, the Commission is seri- 
ously handicapped in its obligation to pro- 
tect the public interest in transportation. 
It cannot adequately consider the complex 
issues involved within the available time; and 
rulings which affect thousands of passengers 
dependent on railroad service may be neces- 
sarily based on an incomplete consideration 
of the facts. 

The Case bill, S. 1331, is designed, as I 
understand it, to overcome these procedural 
limitations and encourage the ICC to give 
equal consideration to the needs of the pub- 
lic while it does justice to the needs of the 
railroads. The bill does not do violence to 
the constructive work of this committee in, 
writing the Transportation Act of 1958; it 
does not restore jurisdiction over dis- 
continuances to the States; it does not ible 
the ICC in granting necessary relief to the 
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railroads. It simply reflects the experience of 
the past few months in the operation of sec- 
tion 18a(1) of the act and seeks to adjust the 


‘law to the realities of this experience. 


It is highly significant, I believe, that the 
experienced Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion—an agency by no means hostile to the 
railroads—has at least tacitly agreed with 
most of the chief provisions of this bill. In 
fact, it seems to me the report of the Commis- 
sion, which I understand is presently before 
the subcommittee, offers a very promising 
basis for a compromise solution. 

Briefly, this is how the Case bill would 
amend the present provisions governing the 
discontinuance of interstate passenger train 
or ferry service: 

(1) The relevant language would be in- 
serted as a new paragraph 19 of section 1 
of the act; instead of amending section 13a, 
that section would be deleted, with the tech- 
nical change suggested by the Commission. 
The new language would thus follow present 
provisions governing the abandonment of 
railroad lines, to which it is closely related. 

(2) The Case bill would require an affirma- 
tive authorization from the ICC or the appro- 
priate State agency before passenger trains 
or ferries could be discontinued—rather 
than, as at present, permitting discontinu- 
ances without such specific authorizations, 
The Commission favors this change. 

(3) The bill would thus close a loophole 


in the present law which permits a carrier 


to discontinue service at will if no State 
laws-are applicable; the Commission has no 
objection to this result. 

(4) While. present law regarding discon- 
tinuance procedures applies to any train or 
ferry, the Case bill would apply only to 
passenger trains and ferries; the Commission 
has no objection to this provision. 

(5) The proposed bill would require a pub- 
lic hearing in every discontinuance proceed- 
ing in which protests were received by the 
Commission, while under present law the 
Commission need not even institute an in- 
vestigation. The Commission, however, pro- 
poses that it be left with a certain amount of 
discretion in determining whether a hearing 
should be held in particular cases. Since 
procedure respecting applications for aban- 
donment in the present section 1(19) would 
apply under the proposed bill to discontinue 
applications, the Commission believes that 
this procedure would adequately protect the 
public interest. 

It is my own view, however, that the re- 
quirement for public hearings in the bill is 
one of its principal purposes. With all due 
respect to the Commission’s experience and 
good judgment, I would suggest it is im- 
portant to make this concession to public 
opinion, especially since train discontinu- 
ance cases have always been a local matter 
in the past. I feel sure that hearing pro- 
cedures could be devised in such a way that 
this requirement would not unduly delay the 
Commission’s work. If the committee ac- 
cepts this view, however, then appropriate 
changes in the present section 1(19) should 
be made in order to eliminate inconsisten- 
cies, as the Commission suggests. 

(6) The provision in the Case bill requir- 
ing the Commission to consider in discon- 
tinuance proceedings the carrier’s revenues 
from all freight and passenger traffic in the 


_ States in which the particular train is oper- 


ated was intended to counterbalance an 
excessive reliance on the possible losses of 
the passenger train in question. Since a 
railroad operates under a public franchise, it 
has an obligation to serve the reasonable 
needs of that public. The fact that a par- 
ticular train loses money should not, I be- 
lieve, be the sole determinant in a discon- 
tinuance proceeding. 

However, since the fact of a train’s losses is 
not and would not be the only factor in con- 
sidering whether the train should be discon- 
tinued, the Commission’s fear that the pro- 
posed paragraph (c) of section 1(19) would 
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be ambiguous and would invite litigation 
should be explored further, I believe. 

(7) The Case bill would empower the 
Commission to attach whatever conditions 
it deemed in the public interest to certifi- 
cates of passenger train discontinuance; this 
power is already provided the Commission in 
abandonment and unification cases. As the 
Commission points out, it does not possess 
this authority presently in regard to discon- 
tinuance proceedings under section 13a. It 
would seem logical that the Commission 
should have the power to impose necessary 
conditions in such an important matter, 
especially since it now has this authority in 
similar situations. The Commission has not 
objected to this provision. 

(8) Among its most important provisions, 
the proposed bill would eliminate the present 
30-day notice procedure and the 4-month 
time limit during which the Commission 
could require operations to be continued, 
The Commission strongly suggests it favors 
such a change. 

(9) Similarly, under the proposed bill, the 
Commission would be enabled to require the 
continued operation,of a train or ferry for 
whatever period it deemed necessary. 

(10) Finally—and of major significance— 
the bill would clearly place the burden of 
proof upon a railroad to show that a pro- 
posed discontinuance is permitted by the 
public convenience and necessity; the Com- 
mission could issue a certificate of discon<- 
tinuance only if such a finding of public 
convenience and necessity could be made on 
the basis of the record before it. 

The Commission has stated that it favors 
this change. 

The Commission has also proposed several 
technical changes in the Case bill and has 
suggested appropriate places in which to 
clear up possible inconsistencies or ambigui- 
ties. 

I have tried to indicate in this statement, 
Mr. Chairman, that I am more concerned 
for the substance of S, 1331 than I am for 
all of its particulars, The committee, with 
its wealth of experience, can undoubtedly 
improve on the bill. I personally hope it 
does so. 

I believe strongly, however, that its essen- 
tials should remain unimpaired. I believe 
it is of the greatest importance that the 
Commission be empowered to protect more 
effectively the public interest in railroad 
passenger transportation. This is vital to 
the health and welfare of the entire metro- 
politan New Jersey-New York-Connecticut 
region, as it is to other sections of the 
country. 

This bill will not solve the commuter 
problem. But it is a key element to the 
overall effort by various levels of government 
and by private citizens and organizations to 
establish an effective and adequate com- 
muter system, on a basis that is fair and 
just to the railroads and to the public which 
needs their services. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the subcommittee. 





No Federal Reservé System for Credit 
Unions Contemplated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


. OF TEXAS. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, for 50 
years credit unions have been perform- 
ing invaluable service by providing low- 
cost credit and convenient thrift facili- 
ties for their members. 
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Today almost haif of the 20,000 credit 
unions presently operating in the United 
States are chartered under the provisions 
of the Federal Credit Union Act, which 


was originally passed in 1934. Recently 
Subcommittee No. 3 of the House Bank- 
ing and .Currency Committee reported 
out a bill, H.R. 5777, introduced by my- 
self, to amend and modernize certain 
provisions of this act. 

Unfortunately, it has been reported in 
the press that this bill would establish 
a Federal Reserve System for credit 
unions. Nothing could.be further from 
the truth. I am happy to see that the 
American Banker has printed a clarifica- 
tion of the earlier story that they ran 
or. this credit union legislation. 

[From the American Banker, June 1, 1959] 
No FeperaL Reserve SysTemM OF Own SouGHT 

By CrepIr Unions, CUNA SPOKESMAN 

STATEs 

The American Banker is in receipt of the 
following ietter from Warren P. Lutey, public 
relations director of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association, in which he clarifies the 
changes sought by the association in Federal 
statutes. 

His letter is by way of correction of an 
inference which appeared in a report on the 
credit unions’ testimony in hearings on the 
proposed changes. We are glad to give it 
space in the interest of better understand- 
ing of credit union aims and their point of 
view: 

Maptson, Wis., May 19, 1959. 
Eprror, AMERICAN BANKER: 

A May 12 story in the American Banker 
carried a headline “Credit Union Seeking 
Federal Reserve System.” The article in 
paragraph four also states, “In essence, Fed- 
eral and State-chartered union would form 
a Federal reserve system of their own.” 

We are writing to correct this misconcep- 
tion of this report on the hearings. 

Credit unions do not envision creating 
anything like a Federal reserve system, or 
any agency remotely resembling it. 

What the proposed changes in the Federal 
Credit Union Act would allow is the char- 
tering of central credit unions under Federal 
law, similar to the now-existing State-char- 
tered central credit unions, operating in a 
number of States. 


CENTRAL CREDIT UNIONS 


This is how central credit unions operate, 
and the réason for their existence. 

1. Under Federal credit union law, and 
under many State credit union acts, officers 
of Federal credit unions cannot borrow from 
their own credit unions. Therefore, the 
central credit unions were established to give 
these people a place where they could get 
personal credit union loans. 

2. A second purpose of central credit un- 
ions was to give credit unions a place where 
they can deposit excess funds not needed 
for current borrowing needs, and to allow 
other credit unions to borrow this money 
to short periods to meet occasional heavy 
loan demands of their members. 

The central credit unions are voluntary 

associations, not official Government agen- 
cies, as is the Federal Reserve System. 
. The central credit unions have absolutely 
no control over their member credit unions. 
Each credit union is an independent corpo- 
ration, supervised only by the chartering au- 
thority, be it State or Federal. Central credit 
unions have no power to influence credit 
’ eonditions, as the Federal Reserve System 
does, by changing discount rates, the require- 
ment concerning reserves, etc., and by in- 
fluencing open-market operations. 

We can see no parallel at all between 
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central credit unions and a Federal reserve 
system. The capital of central credit unions 
is not owned entirely by member credit un- 
ions, because the majority of the members 
of central credit unions are individual per- 
sons, not credit unions, 

We consider it quite important that your 
readers do not get the impression that the 
credit union movement desires to set up any 
new Government agency similar to the Fed- 
eral reserve system. 

Sincerely yours, 
/WarRREN P. LUTLEY, 
Director, Public Relations Department, 
Credit Unions National Association. 





No Freedom of Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK é 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
' Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial, which appeared in 
the June 6 issue of the Brooklyn Tablet, 
is a brief, concise account of the incred- 
ible action of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists in dismissing three of 
its members who dared to exercise the 
American right of free speech: 

No Ricut To Work, Nor To SPEAK 


An issue has arisen in California which 
should be of interest to champions of the 
Constitution of the United States, Three 
workers—Cecil C. Mitchell, Edward G. Fergu- 
son, and John Mulgrew—members of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, em- 
ployed by the Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion—have been ordered expelled from the 
union’s district lodge 727-E because they 
campaigned in last November's election for 
@ proposed “right-to-work’’ amendment to 
the State constitution. Their expulsion fol- 
lowed a district lodge “trial” for “conduct 
unbecoming union members.” 

The men whose livelihood is threatened 
have protested against their dismissal be- 
cause, they state, their constitutional right 
of freedom of speech, to campaign on an is- 
sue or for any candidate for pubilc office, has 
been denied. Mr. Mulgrew pleaded “not 
guilty, inasmuch as this is my guaranteed 
right under the Constitution of the United 
States and, the Bill of Rights.” He calls the 
dismissal notice “completely Fascist.” 

The decision was appealed to the president 
of the International Association of Machin- 
ists, Albert J. Hayes of Washington, D.C. 
Mr. Hayes supported the lodge’s action and 
asserted that constitutional guarantee of 
freedom of speech does not entitle a union 
member “to openly denounce the considered 
position of the labor movement and his own 
union organization.”.In other words, the 
US. Constitution takes second place, the 
guarantees it gives can be supplanted by a 
local labor union. 

Fortunately, the victims of this ruling— 
which in essence is not dissimilar to voting 
rights in the Soviet Union—are going to ap- 
peal to the membership of the union and, if 
defeated, then to the courts. 

That this assault on freedom and ex- 
ercise of power to defeat constitutional guar- 
antees and to destroy one’s livelihood is legal 
is almost unthinkable. As the Oakland, 
Calif., “Tribune” says: “It is a sad day for 
freedom when someone can tell you what 
issues to support and for. whom you should 
vote, using the club of economic coercion.” 
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Pensions for World War I Vets 3 Years 
Overdue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement which I 
made on June 9, 1959, before the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, in support of 
H.R. 4392, to provide for payment of a 
pension of $100 per month to World War 
I veterans who have attained the age of 
60 years: 

PENSIONS FOR WoRLD War I VETS 3 YEARS 
OVERDUE 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the average age of World War I 
veterans is close to 65. The Congress has 
failed to honor their military service to the 
Nation by granting to them a pension in the 
last years of their lives. 

In spite of the fact that those who pre- 
ceded them—the veterans of the Civil War, 
and the veterans of the Spanish-American 
War—became eligible for pensions upon 
reaching the age of 62, close to 3° million 
veterans of World War I have been deprived 
of the pensions to which they are entitled 
for the past 3 years. This loss which they 
have suffered has become the Nation’s debt 
to them. It could be compensated for, but 
only in part, but a retroactive pension to the 
qualifying age of 60 years. 

But even this could not make amends to 
the tens of thousands of World War I vet- 
erans who have passed away since 1956. 
Late as it is, because of 3 years’ delay, the 
very least we can do is to pass a pension bill 
at this session for the survivors of World 
War I, whose ranks are diminishing more 
rapidly as time moves on. 

Three hundred and thirty died today. 
Three hundred and thirty plus will die to- 
morrow. 

Each 24 hours’ delay in passing this pen- 
sion bill puts us that much more in default 
of our obligations to these men, the obliga- 
tions we owe to them while they are living. 
We are denying to them the peace of mind 
that this pension from a grateful Nation 
would bring to them. It is a material bene- 
fit, yes; but it is also an honor that should 
bring some measure of happiness to a veteran 
for the few years remaining to him. 

This fall, we shall observe the 4ist anni- 
versary of the day when World War I came 
to an end. Forty-one years have brought 
the veterans of that conflict to an age at 
which most people become eligible for re- 
tirement. It is now possible for women who 
are covered by social security to qualify for 
benefits at an earlier‘age of 62. 

The concept of a service pension is not 
new. A long line of precedents, Stretching 
back over 185 years, and applying to the 
veterans of all previous wars in which our 
Nation has been. engaged, clearly establishes 
the right of veterans to receive such pen- 
sions during their old age. 

The veterans of World War II, and the 
veterans of Korea, although much younger, 
are receiving substantial benefits in other 
ways and covering the active years of their 
lives, Are the World War I veterans to be 
considered as an exception to the rule? Is 
there any justification for their exclusion 
that would stand up to the searching test of 
reason and justice? 
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1959 


The opponents of pensions for World War 
I veterans, unable to rebut precedents, or the 
fact that the veterans of 1917-18 have al- 
ready passed the qualifying age, try to evade 
the issue through legislative maneuvers, or, 
when required to take a definite stand, try 
to scare the Nation by bringing up the 
costs. We did not hear that word “cost” 


~ mentioned in World War I, when we sum- 


moned millions of men to give everything for 
their country. Some did. Others were 
broken in health. . The rest bear the invisible 
scars of time and opportunity lost, and in 
their aging years show the strains that can be 
traced to the military service of their youth. 

The cost? Three and a quarter billion 
dollars a year at the start, but declining 
daily.” This is about the same amount that 
we have been spending for foreign aid, and 
less than the appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which includes purchase 
of farm surpluses, and thousands of dollars 
paid to individual farmers each year just to 
keep part of their fields unplanted and un-’ 
employed. 

The cost? If the Federal Government 
fails to provide a service pension for these 
old soldiers, it is we who will lose the faith 
and confidence, not only of the 2,700,000 sur- 
vivors of World War I, but of every living 
veteran who knows that a service pension in 
old age is the implied promise our Nation 
makes to every man and woman who serves 
in time of war. 

I speak in behalf of my own bill, H.R. $932, 
to provide for payment of a pension of $100 
per month to World War I veterans who have 
attained the age of 60 years, or $135.45 per 
month if the veteran is in need of regular 
aid and attendance. wes 

This shall not be affected by payments to 
the veteran of social security and railroad 
retirement benefits and other pensions, an- 
nuities and retirement benefits, whether pay- 
able by. law, contract, or otherwise. 

The pension shall not be paid under this 
section to any unmarried veteran whose an- 
nual income exceeds $2,400, or to any mar- 
ried veteran or any veteran with children 
whose annual income exceeds $3,800. 

I call attention to the many similar bills 
on this same subject as evidence of growing 
support for this legislation, and a realiza- 
tion that the time has arrived to make good 
on our obligations to the veterans of World 
War I. ; 





Danny Thomas and His St. Jude Hospital 
Foundation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959- 


Mr. DAVIS ‘of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I should like for 
the Members of the House to know some- 
thing more about Danny Thomas, the 
outstanding television star who is doing 
so much for medical care in this coun- 
try of ours, with special emphasis on re- 
search for the dread disease of leukemia 
among children. 

Danny Thomas. become acquainted 
with St. Jude Thaddeus, patron saint of 
the hopeless, in Detroit, in 1937. Danny, 


_ then still using his real name, Amos Ja- 


cobs, had married his schoolgirl sweet- 
heart 2 years before, and had just be- 
come the father of a baby daughter, Mar- 
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garet. His job as a nightclub emcee had 
just folded. He had $7 to his name. 

Wandering into a Catholic Church to 
pray, Danny found a pamphlet on St. 
Jude. He walked to the poor box, de- 
posited his $7, and asked St. Jude to re- 
turn it tenfold. Upon returning to his 
tenement rooming house, a telephone 
call from. a radio station awaited him. 
Would Danny do a spot commercial for a 
washing machine company? Pay? $75. 
Just a little more than he had prayed 
for—the money paid the hospital bill for 
Margaret. 

A few years later in Chicago, Danny 

facing another personal crisis as to 
whether he should leave the theater, 
prayed to St. Jude, seeking advice. 
That day, the worst blizzard in years hit 
the Windy City. Trains had stopped 
running. This delay caused Abe Last- 
fogel of the William Morris Agency to 
be detained overnight in Chicago. Last- 
fogel caught Danny’s act at the 5100 Club 
and told the comedian, “Your place is in 
show business.” Danny took his advice 
and became one of the Nation’s great- 
est comedians. 
’ Not long afterward, Danny vowed to 
build a shrine—later changed to a hos- 
pital—in honor of St. Jude. Down the 
years, Danny has staged innumerable 
shows to raise funds for his project. 
Many of Hollywood’s top movie and TV 
stars have appeared repeatedly as guest 
stars. 

Money for construction of this living 
shrine was raised through the efforts of 
Danny Thomas and his St. Jude Hospital 
Foundation, formed in 1946. Toward 
this end, Danny has devoted tremendous 
energy in performing benefits to raise 
money. He has been doing this nearly 
single handed. This is the shrine he 
promised. 

In 1954, Danny was dubbed a Knight 
of Malta by Pope Pius XII for his tre- 
mendous efforts towards aiding medical 
science by raising funds for all hospitals 
as well as his St. Jude Hospital Founda-~ 
tion project. 

The land for this ultramodern, $2 mil- 
lion, 128-bed hospital was donated by 
the city of Memphis. Paul R. Williams, 
the famed architect, donated his serv- 
ices in designing the hospital. As part 
of his contribution, Walt Disney will 


_. send his staff to decorate the wards with 


his well-known characters. 

Staffed by the Memphis and Shelby 
County Medical Society, in cooperation 
with the university of Tennessee’s medi- 
cal center, this hospital will provide care 
for the treatment of leukemia and re- 
lated blood diseases in children, regard- 
less of race; color, or creed absolutely 
free. There will be no accounts receiv- 
able department in the St. Jude Hospi- 
tal. In addition, its laboratories will 
work toward the accomplishment of a 
cure for this dread disease. Two-men 
teams of scientists—a total of six—will 
work around the clock in three 8-hour 
shifts. The lights of these laboratories 
will never be dimmed until the cure for 
leukemia is discovered. When these 
scientists find the pharmaceutic to limit 
or cure leukemia, it will be made avail- 
able to all children in every community 
throughout the known world. ° 
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ALSAC was formed and incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Illinois 
in November 1957, for the sole purpose 
of the maintenance of the St. Jude Hos- 
pital and its research laboratories in 
Memphis, Tenn. 

It is ALSAC’s sincere hope that its 
efforts will result in worldwide benefit 
to humanity as did the work of the 
famous Dr. Salk. 

Thousands of Americans of all races 
and creeds have and are contributing 
small and large amounts to the mainte- 
nance of the hospital. 





Rich in Good Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
debted to the Watch, publication of the 
District of Columbia Council, Navy 
League of the United States, for news of 
a good neighborly -_Navy mission which 
must have been an important contribu- 
tion to better understanding with one of 
our neighbors to the south. Under leave 
to extend, I offer the story of the U.S.S. 
Edisto as reported in the Watch: 

RicH In Goop Works 


Once again the interest shared Im the 
crimes of the moment have successfully 
driven a really important story from page 
one of your newspapers. The missing story 
was the humanitarian services willingly 
rendered by the Navy’s icebreaker, U.S.S. 
Edisto; the scene was the countryside of 
Uruguay. 

It rained, yes the arroyos were flooding, 
rushing into the rivers. The hydroelectric 
dam, which provides about 60 percent of 
the electric power for the country, was in 
danger of giving away. Many areas were 
completely isolated and helpless. This was 
the problem which the little Edisto was 
called upon to help solve. The Edisto 
reached Montevideo Harbor on April 17. 
Shortly thereafter her two helicopters were 
soaring northeast across the flooded plains. 

And what did that first report from the 
Edisto contain—a simple message explaining 
what they were giving—powdered milk, 
medicines, clothing—oh, yes, they were pre- 
pared for mass blood donations when 
needed. There were many situation reports 
which were as matter of fact and business 
like, Just the barest details, as the Navy 
went about its business of being modern 
knights in uniforms of blue. Of all the re- 
ports perhaps the one which has the deep- 
est significance was one of less than two 
lines—which said in part, “Rescued 40 chil- 
dren from roof schoolhouse Tacuarembo 
area.” Thus 40 chlidren were returned to 
their niche in the future, courtesy the U.S. 
Navy. 

The reports, one after another, unfolded 
the mighty story: “Evacuation personnel 
Paso de los Torres,” “Operating Triento y 
Tres area,” “Twenty-two rubber boats have 
been made available to assist in evacuation 
of Mercedes,” and thus it went, nip and 
tuck, for several days, the helicopters 
scampering along the dangerous floodwaters 
with their rubber pontoons, bucking winds 
and the currents. As the Rio Negro con- 
tinued to rise, and while even the modern 
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capital city of Montevideo had ‘to stumble 
along with flickering candles, the rescuers 
pressed on and on trying hard to stay the 
moving hands of a ruthless nature, angry 
and killing. 

Finally, a word of cheer, the weather was 
improving; but also the water receded in 
the northern area it still had to be faced 
further south. Almost the entire country 
shared in the misery in one form or an- 
other. As the waters receded, over 60,000 
were homeless at least for the time being. 

Here briefly is the 5 days work of the 
Edisto’s two helicopters—603 sorties were 
flown which included: The rescuing or 
evacuating of 208 persons, ferrying 42 tech- 
nical people to the hydroelectric dam, mov- 
ing 3,800 pounds of food, 3,500 pounds of 
supplies, and 3,500 pounds of explosives in 
attempts to relieve the pressure on the dam. 
The ship made many material contribu- 
tions; the crew even put on a basketball 
game at Montevideo to raise funds for the 
flood victims. 

The dreams which were washed away 
with the rushing waters cannot be re- 
claimed. The cruelty of nature is a part of 
the price we frequently are called upon to 
pay as we journey along life’s road. How- 
ever, in an hour of dark peril, the helping 
hand of a friend can provide sustaining im- 
petus. The Navy holds out humanitarian 
support to help both friend and would-be 
enemy alike. The cries of the suffering 
never go unheeded. 





Closer Local-Federal Cooperation Urged 
as Step Toward Building Better Limited 
Partnership Between Two Important 
Levels of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I had the privilege of address- 
ing the 50th annual convention of the 
New York State Conference of Mayors 

- and Other Municipal Officials, which was 
held in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York City. As a former mayor of 
one of New York’s largest cities, and a 
former member of this conference, I was 
not only honored to have this oppor- 
tunity to address the convention, but 
also I took this occasion to discuss what 
seem to me to be the proper areas of 
cooperation that should exist between 
our Federal Government in Washington 
and our local governments at home. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the text of my address to the conference: 

, A Former Mayor Looks at THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 
(By Representative Samvuet S. Srratron, of 
New York, 32d District) 

Mr. President, my former friends and asso- 
clates in the conference of mayors, it is a 
pleasant treat indeed to have this opportun- 
ity to come back here to renew my friend- 
ships with members of this conference, 


especially since I no longer can qualify for 
membership in my own right, and also to 
have this opportunity to talk with you for 
a few moments on a comparison of my pres- 
ent fate, as a Member of Congress, with my 
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previous privilege of being a mayor of one 
of New York State’s leading cities. 

Let me say at the outset that while, as 
you perhaps will remember, I always en- 
joyed being mayor of Schenectady, I am even 
more delighted to be a Member of the House 
of Representatives. I can recommend the 
life, and I would even urge all of you to 
run for Congress, too, provided, of course, 
that yqu make sure not to run in the 32d 
District. I have troubles enough there 
already. 

There is & great temptation here this 
morning to make use of this very kind in- 
vitation which you have so cordially ex- 
tended to me to do nothing more than com- 
pare the life and duties of a Congressman 
with those of a mayor. I could dwell on the 
fact, for example, that there are drawbacks 
as well as compensations in making any 
such change. It’s true that by being down 
in Washington it is hard for a Congressman 
to keep in anywhere-as near as close and 
effective touch with his constituency as 
does the average mayor. On the other hand, 
you don't often get awakened in the middle 
of the night by some irate constituent who 
wants you to collect his garbage right away 
or raid a nearby crap game. It is true that 
the average Congressman is a very small 
frog in a very big puddle, especially after 
having experienced the ceremonial defer- 
ence that is, upon occasion at least, ac- 
corded to the average mayor. Yet I find, too, 
that I can always locate a place to park 
around the House Office Building in the 
spaces reserved for Members of Congress— 
which is a lot better than I used to be able 
to do back in Schenectady, even as mayor. 
And while a Congressman exercises much 
less administrative control over Federal 
governmental affairs than the average 
mayor does over local affairs (excluding 
those of us, of course, who got our training 
in city manager cities), there is at least 
the dubious satisfaction of knowing that as 
a Congressman you are assumed to be an 
expert in everything from foreign policy to 
water pollution. 

Like most freshman Congressmen I found 
myself rather disturbed by the tight senior- 
ity system that applies to the House, 
whereby authority and responsibility come 
only after successive reelections. But then 
the Speaker reassured us early on this score. 
“Don’t worry,” he said. “You may not like 
the seniority system now, but you'll find 
that the longer you are down here the bet- 
ter you'll like it.” 


But while I would enjoy the chance to 
expand on comparative advantages like 
these and others I am afraid you might not 
feel such comments ‘would be really worth 
your price of admission. And so I have 
chosen instead to speak on something else 
that has also been of great interest to me 
in the past few months in Washington— 
namely, the proper and desirable relation- 
ship that ought to exist between our Fed- 
eral Government and the several local gov- 
ernments at home which you ladies and 
gentlemen so effectively represent here this 
morning. 

There is one point of view—and I am sure 
you are. familiar with it—that the Federal 
Government has no business dealing di- 
rectly with the local agencies of Government 
at all—that it should always go through the 
State governments in each case and should 
leave it to the States to determine to what 
extent each local government, as its own 
creature shall benefit from or participate in 
Federal programs. Perhaps there is some- 
thing to be said for this point of view, but 
I am sure you will agree with me that it 
does not represent by any means the whole 
story. 

Then there is a second view, and I know 
that you and I have heard this expounded 
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many times, too, and with great eloquence, 
and this is that the State governments are 
actually shortchanging the local govern- 
ments, and that if the incorporated areas 
of our States are to continue to survive and 
to grow, they can no longer hope to look 
to the State legislatures for help but must 
look instead directly to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Washington. The suggestion 
has even been advanced over the past few 
years by some of our national municipal 
organizations that to meet this need the 
Federal Government should be reorganized, 
and a new, special Cabinet department be 
created to handle the affairs of local govern- 
ments, to be known as the Department of 
Urban Affairs. There is no doubt something 
to be said, at times at least, for this point 
of view, too. And yet I.am inclined to be- 
lieve that this approach also goes too far, 
and that we in the cities and villages of New 
York do not need to feel that there is no 
future for us except through direct and 
continuing assistance and supervision from 
Washington. I am sure you will agree with 
me there, too. 

And so I lean toward a third possible an- 
swer to the question of just what kind of 
relationship ought to exist between the State 
and the Federal Government, one that lies 
somewhere between these two extremes— 
that the proper role of the Federal Govern- 
ment should be one of a kind of limited 
partnership with local government agencies 
in those specific fields of activity where it 
can be especially and peculiarly helpful. In 
other words, the Federal Government should 
not replace the State but rather should -only 
supplement it in its dealings with local 
agencies. And I feel very strongly too that 
this partnership cannot and should not exist 
except, as I have said, in those areas where 
a@ very definite and urgent Federal need or 
concern is involved. 

Let me try to explain what I mean, if I 
may, in. terms of a few concrete examples. 

Take, for instance, the matter of stream 
pollution, and the pressing need in many 
of our cities and villages for the construc- 
tion of sewage treatment facilities. Unless 
things-have changed drastically in New York 
State since January 3, many of you repre- 
sent communities which have been ordered 
by the State to construct these costly sewage 
treatment plants by such and such a date. 
And yet, the State itself has been unwilling 
to advance any of its own funds to help in 
the construction of such facilities. This, I 
know, is a very pressing problem in my own 
congressional district, where Amsterdam, 
Johnstown, and Gloversville are up against 
these construction deadlines, and yet are 
unable to find any help in meeting what is 
& virtually insurmountable financial burde 
in view of their own tight budgetary situ- 
ation. 

Well, water is fast becoming a major na- 
tional problem, not merely in the arid West 
but across the land; and streams and rivers, 
as we all know, are no respecters of local 
or even State boundaries. The elimination 
of pollution passing across State lines, and 
the creation in its place of a fresh and whole- 
some supply of.water for use by a steadily 
growing population is certainly a legitimate 
national—not just a State or local—con- 
cern. Hence we have had in operation over 
the past few years, as you know, a limited 
program of Federal assistance—up to 30 per- 


‘cent of the cost—for the construction of 


sewage treatment facilities by local govern- 
ments, with a total of $50 million allocated 
per year, or about $2.7 million per year for 
New York State. This has been a very useful 
program. And while many communities are 
still hard pressed, even with this help, to 
find the other 70 percent of the money, at 
least here is evidence of a reasonable work- 
ing partnership between the Federal Gov- 
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ernment and local governments that is both 
within limits and highly beneficial all 
around. 


I am flying back to Washington this morn- 


~ Iing—and I hope I make it in time—in order 


to be able to vote on an expansion of this 
program which would make its benefits 
available more quickly to a large number of 
communities, by setting aside a total of 
$100 million for this purpose each year for 
a& period of 10 years. This bill, H.R. 3610, 
the so-called Blatnik bill, has been endorsed, 
incidentally, by our own Governor Rocke- 
feller, who wrote the House committee that 
its adoption would make it possible for the 
modest program of antipollution activity, 
already stimulated in New York State by the 
original aid bill, te be expanded and speeded 
up. I hardly need to tell you that this bill 
also has the endorsement of your confer- 
ence, and I am happy not only to support 
it, but I am confident it will be adopted 
today by the House. f 

This, as I say, is one example of the 
reasonable, proper, and limited kind of 
partnership which I believe ought to exist 
between our Federal and local govern- 
ments—directed to a pressing local need in 
which State assistance is not possible or 
forthcoming, at least in entirely adequate 
amounts, and in which a real, and urgent 
national need is involved. Let me give you 
another example of such an area, aid to 
areas of chronic or unusually high unem- 
ployment. 

Many communities here in New York State 
have been suffering heavily in the past few 
years from a sharp and painful loss of jobs. 
At a time when overall national statistics 
indicate the country is moving back out 
of its economic slump, we find in our own 
State that many spots are experiencing the 
same or even greater amounts of unemploy- 
ment. Something is wrong. Somehow the 
economy of our country seems to be suffer- 
ing from a kind of economic imbalance, and 
New York State, as you and I well know, 
is at the short end of the stick in this re- 
gard. Our share of national defense con- 
tracts, for instance, has been dropping off 
sharply in the past few years. We are told 
that our standards are too high to keep and 
to attract to our State the kinds of great pro- 
ductive industries for which New York is 
famous. 


Here too in my opinion is a legitimate - 


and urgent Federal concern. Any area of 
chronic unemployment in any part of the 
country eventually will be harmful to the 
country as.a whole. Any imbalance in our 
level of employment and production, any 
special predominance of defense production 
in one area of the Nation at the ‘expense 
of other areas, will ultimately hurt all of 
us, just as much as any cancerous growth 
in any isolated portion of the body will ul- 
timately, unless removed, destroy the whole 
body. , 

This degree of Federal responsibility and 
concern is especially obvious, of course, in 
those areas—and I include areas right here 
in New York State—where this unfortunate 
loss of business and jobs has been caused 
in large measure by Federal policies and pro- 
grams. I am thinking, for instance, of the 
glove industry of Fulton County, where our 
Federal tariff policies have been directly re- 
sponsible for the continued serious unem- 
ployment in that area. In peace no less than 
in war, the Federal Government, it seems to 
me, has a responsibility to act to relieve 
the impact of any of its actions which may 
be harmful to individuals or to whole com- 
munities. ; 

To try to meet this serious problem, I am 
happy to tell you that the 45 members. of 
the New York State congressional delega- 
tion, Republicans and Democrats alike (the 
largest single State group in Congress inci- 
dentally) have been meeting regularly to 


work out a plan’of action to put our efforts 
and our energies. solidly and unitedly behind 
programs to benefit our State. We have been 
doing this, I am proud to say, without re- 
gard for partisanship. Governor Rockefel- 
ler is to be commended for the lead which he 
took in April in calling such a united opera- 
tion into being. And my colleagues in the 
House and Senate_are to be commended for 
their willingness to go along in promoting 
the interests of our State. Forty-three Mem- 
bers of the House, after all, amount to one- 
tenth of the total membership. If we all 
stick together we can be pretty darn~power- 
ful.. I believe we should stick together in 
things of this kind to make sure that New 
York State’s legitimate interests are fully 
protected, that we get our fair share of de- 
fense and Government contracts, and that 
the special economic needs of New York State 
are properly recognized by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Why, for example, should California get 
the lion’s share of defense contracts? We 
New Yorkers in Congress, all 45 of us, have 
introduced a bill to make sure that every 
area gets proper recognition in the award 
of defense contracts, and that unemploy- 
ment areas are given the fullest possible 
consideration. We have also joined in spon- 
soring legislation which will end the curious 
situation under which New -York State has 
been penalized, in the Federal Interstate 
Highway program, for having gone ahead and 
built the great thruway on our own with 
our own money. Our bill would make New 
York eligible for its fair share of Federal 
aid moneys for highways in spite of what 
has already been built, with the additional 
funds that will be coming to us because of 
the thruway being made available for 
increased State construction in the Adiron- 
dacks areas, and elsewhere where local roads 
are needed. 

Personally, I have sponsored legislation to 
aid distressed and unemployment areas in 
their efforts to attract new industries, 
another bit of activity which I feel is of 
special interest to New York State, and I 
have introduced another bill that would add 
one more, and in my judgment a very im- 
portant, incentive for industries to settle or 
to expand in our State rather than moving 
elsewhere, and that is to grant them special 
Federal income tax benefits in the form of 
fast tax write-offs—for any new constrtic- 
tion or expansion that may be undertaken 
in unemployment areas, especially those 
areas where unemployment has been created 
by.Federal tariff and other policies. 


There are many other areas too where a 
proper, a limited, and a mutually advan- 
tageous working partnership between Fed- 
eral and local governments can and should 
be put into effect. Such things, for example, 
as reasonable urban renewal and slum clear- 
ance programs, redevelopment planning op- 
erations, crime. prevention techniques 
through the operation of nationally advo- 
cated FBI standards, (as well as the Fed- 
eral crime census advocated Sunday by 
former President Hoover), legislation to deal 
with hate bombings; legislation to deal with 
the vitally serious problems that will be 
created if communities in the South con- 
tinue to emulate the example of Little Rock 
and Prince Edward County in Virginia in 
abandoning their responsibility to educate 
the children of our Nation ewithout regard 
for race, creed, or color; legislation to deal 
with the deadly menace of narcotics; and 
finally, if Imay be pardoned for a somewhat 
more personal reference, legislation to help 
meet the unexpected but very urgent danger 
created by the growing numbers of plastic 
laundry and dryclaning bags in the drawers 
and closets of the American home. Inci- 
dentally, in that latter connection, I am de- 
lighted to see that in*fesponse to my sug- 
gestions both the city of New York, the State 
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of New York, as well as a number of re- 
sponsible and public-spirited members of 
the industry, have begun to take needed 
corrective action to end this thoroughly un- 
necessary and wasteful loss of human life at 
the cost of a relatively minor personal house- 
hold convenience. 

These then are the proper areas for co- 
operation and mutual assistance, as I see it, 
between our State and local governments. 
But to make this relationship work most 
effectively in both directions, there is one 
ingredient that is especially necessary, and 
which, as I see it, only ydu can supply. 
That is the ingredient of closer cooperation 
and exchange of information and ideas be- 
tween you who have the working responsi- 
bility on the local level and those of us who 


‘have the responsibility on the national level. 


Even though we may recognize the need and 
the propriety of this limited partnership I 
have spoken of, there is not nearly enough 
close cooperation, I believe, between us both. 
Perhaps this is the result of a certain hesi- 
tation, a certain unwillingness on the part 
of local officials to risk all the redtape of 
Federal Government.bureaucracy. Perhaps 
we in Congress have not done all we should. 
Perhaps it is the result of nothing more seri- 
ous than the fact that all of us have a lot 
more to do than’ we have time to do it in. 

In any case, something must be done to 
increase this exchange of information. You 
would be surprised, I am sure, as I have been 
in the past, to find that dealing with the 
Federal Government is not nearly as for- 
midable as it often appears. You would be 
amazed, I think, to find how much the 
mayors of our cities and villages are listened 
to in Washington, and how influential you 
can be in determining the kind of legislation 
that is adopted in Washingon, if you will 
but make your wishes known to us. In 
fact jwe in Congress would not only wel- 
come but would actively want to seek out 
your help and suggestions on how we could 
better serve and represent you in our own 
districts. 

With this in mind, then, I would like 
to make one specific proposal which I hope 
will be accepted, that we in Congress, and 
you in your respective communities, set up 
some kind of formal organization within 
each congressional district through which 
the views and thinking of the various local 
governments within each congressional dis- 
trict can be regularly passed along to your 
own Congressman, either on some of the 
matters I have discussed or any other mat- 
ter of concern to you. , 

If we could establish such small, working 
groups as these and use them for the pur- 
poses I have suggested the results would be 
tremendous. They should, of course, be 
nonpartisan groups. They ought to meet 
with some degree of regularity. The ex- 
changes between us could, of course, be lim- 
ited to exchanges of letters and phone calls 
between the local organization and the ap- 
propriate Congressman, or, as I would hope, 
it could also involve some periodic visits of 
the group to Washington during the legisla- 
tive session. 

Maybe those of us down there and you 
up here wouldn’t ;agree on all matters 
brought up. I don’t expect we would. But 
we would at least keep the channel of in- 
formation open. We would have guaranteed 
that our representative system of Govern- 
ment would be truly representative. We 
would have established, in my opinion, the 
most genuine and real basis for a sound 
working partnership between two important 
levels of American government. 

I might say that we in the 32d District 
shave already tried to set up just this kind 
of organization, composed of mayors, and 
in our case directed specially to the problem 
of industry and unemployment, under the 
able leadership of Mayor Thomas Gregg, of 
Amsterdam. I would hope that perhaps this 
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kind of Maison group could als6 be estab- 
lished in other parts of our State. Your 
Congressman, after all, is in Washington to 
work for you, and nothing can be more ef- 
fective at cutting through official Govern- 
ment redtape than a Congressman. I urge 
you as the representatives of your cities and 
villages to make the fullest possible use of 
this important—and as far as I am con- 
cerned, most exciting and pleasant—branch 
of our Government and its elected Members. 

We in New York State are facing critical 
problems in the months ahead. Our long, 
traditional leadership in the Nation is being 
challenged, just as the leadership of the 
United States is being challenged in the 
world at large. It is time that we in New 
York moved to set up those pieces of ma- 
chinery and organization which can best 
utilize our strength. It is time that we in 
New York take advantage of the real power 
which we as a State possess, and begin to 
use it to protect our future. There is a need 
for all of us, I think, regardless of our party, 
to pull together toward this objective. 

Your New York Representatives in Con- 
gress, as I have said, have already taken the 
first preliminary steps toward establishing 
the basis for bipartisan unity in behalf of 
our State. But more is still needed to insure 
that behind us and along with us we have 
your continuing cooperation and support on 
a similar bipartisan basis, and in behalf of 
the desperately important objective of pro- 
tecting the future of our own State. 

I, for one, as a former member of this 
organization, am confident that the mayors 
and other municipal officials of New York 
State, through your great conference here 
will rise to meet this challenge, that you. will 
indeed, in the weeks and months ahead, take 
steps to use your vast experience and in- 
fluence as representatives of the State of 
New York in this great task which confronts 
us, and that you will, both individually and 
through this organization, work to promote 
an increasingly harmonious and effective 
partnership between the Federal and local 
governments, a partnership that will en- 
hance not only the future of our great 
Empire State, which we all love, but also, 
through the continued health and prosperity 
of our State, the future and prosperity of the 
United States of America, the leader of the 
free world both today and in the years to 
come. 





Racial Discrimination: A Moral Evil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the practice of racial discrimi- 
nation -poses the most serious moral 
problem that we face as a Nation. 

Our failure to take vigorous action to 
correct this tragic situation is inde- 
fensible. -Our halting history to half- 
measures puts us in the role of hypocrite 
the world around. 

The Reverend William. J. Kenealy, a 
scholarly churchman, has correctly de- 
fined racial discrimination as ‘“‘a pagan 
desecration of Christian civilization.” 
A-report of his statement appeared in 
the New York Times on April 20, 1959. 
‘That all may be alerted to the moral 
implications of this vicious practice, I 
am including this report in the Appen- 
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Jesurr DENOUNCES Racism AS PAGAN—FOoRD- 
HAM PREACHER Branps IT Morality INDE- 
FENSIBLE, BLASPHEMOUS, CANCEROUS 


A Jesuit priest lashed out yesterday 
against racial discrimination as morally in- 
defensible, blasphemous, cancerous, and @ 
pagan desecration of Christian civilization. 

The attack on segregation was made by 
the Reverend William J. Kenealy in a ser- 
mon at the seventh annual observance of 
Interracial Sunday in the University Church 
on the Bronx campus of Fordham Univer- 
sity. 

Father Kenealy declared that popes, 
bishops. and theologians all agreed that 
segregation, discrimination, and intolerance 
were “objectively wrong, morally indefen- 
sible, and anti-Christian.” 

He labeled racism “a malignant cancer 
in the body politic of America,” ‘a pagan 
desecration of Christian civilization” and “a 
blasphemous attack upon the mystical body 
of Christ.” 

No Roman Catholic, he asserted, can be a 
racist or a segregationist, or approve or sym-~- 
pathize with any form of racial discrimina- 
tion. 

Father Kenealy is on the law faculty at 
Loyola University in Chicago. He was for- 
merly dean of Boston College Law School 
and Loyola University in New Orleans. 

“Racial segregation and discrimination, 
whether in the North or the South, 
whether by. force of un-Christian snobbery 
or by compulsion of unconstitutional stat- 
utes,” he said, “is essentially the same evil. 

“As a matter of fact, and in all candor, 
except for the southern politician who says 
one thing in public and another thing in 
private, one thing to the national radio or 
television -audience, and another thing to 
the White Citizens Council rally, the ordi- 
nary southerner practices what he preaches. 

“Would that this were true of the ordinary 
northerner. We say the right thing, but shy 
away from practicing it. In many fields, 
such as employment and housing, northern 
practice is patently at variance with north- 
ern preaching.” 

The Jesuit acknowledged that race ten- 
sions had increased. . 

“But that is the price of progress,” he 
added. “As long as the Negro is content to 
lie down and be walked upon, there will be 
no racial tensions.” 


Father Kenealy cautioned against over-, 


doing the “gradualist” approach to integra- 
tion. 

“All the natural and weak human inclina- 
tions of timidity, laziness, selfishness, and 
conformism tend to support the thesis of 
gradualism and the plea of pseudoprudence,” 
he said. 

“What is most needed today is not so 
much an insistence upon prudence as a far 
greater insistence upon courage. By and 
large, prudence in the matter of race rela- 
tions is the easy excuse; courage is the in- 
sistent need. It is not enough to hold 
American democratic principles. 

“It is not enough to subscribe to the 
principles of the Christian faith; it is not 
enough to believe in the doctrine of the 
mystical body of Christ. It is necessary to 
have the courage to put our principles and 
our beliefs into practice in our private anu 
public lives.” 





Memoriak Day at Gettysburg, Pa. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,-June 8, 1959 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, on May 
30 the 92d annual Memorial Day Service 
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/ 
was held at the National Cemetery in 
Gettysburg, Pa. The speaker on this 
occasion was the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania, HucH Scortr. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
would like to include Senator ScorrT’s 
Gettysburg address: 

Commissioner. McPherson, my friend and 
colleague, Representative QUIGLEY, reverend 
clergy, ladies and gentlemen, as your dis- 
tinguished Congressman has jus} noted, I 
am much concerned about the preservation 
and enlargement, with due consideration to 
the problems involved, of this sacred Na- 
tional Memorial Park. It has been a privi- 
lege to work in cooperation with your Con- 
gressman for the protection and improve- 
ment of this historic shrine. 

We are met again on a field of honor where 
brave men died for freedom. From among 
the ancestors of my wife and myself, Absalom 
R. Coolbaugh died for the Union and Hugh 
S. Doggett was gravely wounded for the cause 
of the Confederacy. 

I have good reason for pride, therefore, in 
my membership on the Civil War Centennial 
Commission. 

Memorial Day was first established to 
honor the memory of those who died in the 
Civil War. But each generation has had its 
own, more terrible war, and Memorial Day 
now honors all Americans who died in de- 
fense of their land in all wars. 

This is a day to honor the dead and to pray 
for the welfare of the living. We should give 
thanks that today, only 6 years after the 
end of the Korean conflict, our Government 
is devoting its best efforts and assigning its 
best men to the task of assuring that there 
will not be new wars and newly hallowed 
ground to be recalled at subsequent Memo- 
rial Days. 

This is the sacred place where was made 
manifest God’s will that we should be pre- 
served as a nation united to meet our destiny 
as leader and standard bearer of the world’s 
free peoples. 

It was of a gallant charge and a coura- 
geous defense of a famous hill in this place 
where we are met, of which it was said by 
the poet: 


“God lives. He forged the iron will, 
That clutched and held that trembling 
hill.” 


Their conflict epitomized their concepts 
of freedom. We are all united in a single 
concept now. 

Our President Eisenhower himself spends 
more time on the problems of the world 
peace and international good will than on 
any other subject that comes before the 
Presidency. In averting war’s dredful con- 
sequence, he has labored to good effect. 

His efforts are supported by men and 
women at all levels of government and in 
many parts of the world. 

Christian Herter, our new Secretary of 
State, has taken over the dedicated, gigantic 
work for peace of the late John Foster 
Dulles. Today, in Geneva, Switzerland, Mr. 
Herter and the foreign ministers of Britain 
and France are absorbed in the intricate 
and elusive task of negotiating with the 
foreign minister of the Soviet Union. Sec- 
retary Herter is a firm and skillful diplomat. 
Our foreign policy is in good hands. Our 
objective is to unify Germany and establish 
the foundation for a more permanent solu- 
tion of European affairs. 

In another part of Geneva, U.S. Ambassa- 
dor James J. Wadsworth is meeting in a 
small conference room with British and Rus- 
sian delegates. He is trying—as he has been 
doing for the past 7 months—to find a basis 
whereby the three nations can agree on the 
world’s first treaty that would ban nuclear 
explosions, 

Behind Mr. Wadsworth, both in Geneva 
and in Washington, are a battery of Ameri- 
can specialists—nuclear scientists, generals, 
financial experts, security officers, and geolo- 
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gists—every one hoping to make a contribu- 
tion that will reduce the possibilities of an- 
other horrible conflict. 

Our Vice President, Mr. Nixon, will visit 
the Soviet Union late in July. _Officially he 
will be there to open the American Exhibit 
at the Moscow Trade Fair—a gathering which 
in itself will make a contribution to better 
understanding between nations. But we are 
all hoping that while in Moscow, Mr. Nixon 
will be able to convey personally to leaders 
of the Soviet Government the dedication to 
peace that is shared by all American leaders. 

Our national objectives were well stated 
by President Eisenhower in his second in- 
augural address, when he said: 

“We voice our hope and our belief that 
we can help to heal this divided world. Thus 
may nations cease to live in trembling before 
the menace of force. Thus may the weight 
of fear and the weight of arms be taken from 
the burdened shoulders of mankind. 

“This, nothing less, is the labor to which 
we are called and our strength dedicated.” 

Of these young men, our eternally remem-~ 
bered dead, it is written: 


“The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier's last tattoo, 
No more on life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 


“On fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead.” 


I offer to you this tribute of our constant 
honoring of their sacrifices: 


“They shall grow not old 
As we that are left grow old. 
Age shall not weary them 
Nor the years condemn. 
At the going down of the sun 
And in the morning 
We will remember them.” 


' 





U.S. Supreme Court in Barenblatt Case 
Rules House Un-American. Activities 
Committee Mandate, From Congress 
Constitutional and Affirms Lower Court 
Contempt Conviction of College In- 
structors and Teachers for Refusal To 
Answer Committee Questions About 
His Communist Affiliations and Party 
Membership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me, I am 
pleased to introduce for the Recorp the 
dissenting*® decision by the Supreme 
Court of the United States rendered 
yesterday in the case of Lloyd Baren- 

tt. The majority opinion of this 

in this important case will be 

found in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD as of this date. I recommend 
that all Members read both the majority 
and the minority decisions. The major- 
ity of the Court affirmed the decision of 
the lower court in finding Barenblatt 
guilty of contempt for his refusal to an- 
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swer certain questions of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. For in- 
stance, two’of the questions asked were 
as to his Communist affilations and as 
to whether or not he was a member of 
the Communist Party. This Barenblatt 
decision appears to have cleared up some 


very” important questions being asked- 


both by proponents of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee and by 
opponents thereof. It deals rather ex- 
tensively with the Watkins decision 
which has been relied upon since it was 
rendered about 2 years ago, especially by 
the Communists and those who opposed 
the committee for legal grounds for ask- 
ing dissolution of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee. 


The Barenblatt case specifically rules 
that the mandate of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee is not so 
indefinite as to have caused the Court 
to rule its committee mandate, to wit, 
rule 11, as unconstitutional: 

. BLackK DISSENT 


(Mr. Justice Black, with whom the Chief 
Justice and Mr., Justice Douglas concur, 
dissenting: ) 

Barenblatt refused to answer their ques- 
tions and filed a long statement outlining 
his constitutional objections. He asserted 
that the committee was violating the Con- 
stitution by abridging freedom of speech, 
thought, press, and association, and by con- 
ducting legislative trials of known or sus- 
pected Communists which trespassed on the 
exclusive power of the judiciary. He argued 
that however he answered questions relating 
to membership in the Communist Party his 
position in society and his ability to earn 
a living would be seriously jeopardized; that 
he would in effect be subjected to a bill of 
attainder despite the twice-expressed consti- 
tutional mandate against such legislative 
punishments. This would occur, he pointed 
out, even if he did no more than invoke 
the protection of clearly applicable provi- 
sions of the Bill of Rights as a reason for 
refusing to answer. 


I 


It goes withoyt saying that .a law to be 
valid must be clear enough to make its com- 
mands understandable. For obvious reasons, 
the standard of certainty required in crimi- 
nal statutes is more exacting than in non- 
criminal statutes. This is simply because it 
would be unthinkable to convict a man for 
violating a law he could not understand. 
This Court has recognized that the stricter 
standard is as much required in criminal 
contempt cases as in all other crimi- 
nal proceedings; that the vice of vague- 
ness is especially pernicious where legis- 
lative power over an area involving 
speech, press, petition, and assembly is 
involved. For’a statute broad enough to 
support infringement of speech, writings, 
thoughts, and public assembly against the 
unequivocal command of the first amend- 
ment necessarily leaves all persons to guess 
just what the law really means to cover, 
and fear of a wrong guess inevitably leads 
people to forgo the very rights the Con- 
stitution sought to protect above all others. 
Vagueness becomes even more intolerable in 
this area if one accepts, as the Court today 
does, a balancing test to decide if first- 
amendment rights shall be protected. It is 
difficult at best to make a man guess—at 
the penalty of {mprisonment—whether a 
court will consider the state’s need for 
certain information superior to society's in- 
terest in unfettered freedom. It is uncon- 
scionable to make him choose between the 
right to keep silent and the need to speak 
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when the statute supposedly establishing 
the state’s interest is too vague to give him 
guidance (cf. Scull v. Virginia, 359 U.S. 344). 


Propaganda discussed 


Measured by the foregoing standards, rule 
XI cannot support any conviction for re- 
fusal to testify. In substance it authorizes 
the committee to compel witnesses to give 
evidence about all “un-American. propa- 
ganda,” whether instigated in this country 
or abroad, The word “propaganda” seems to 
mean anything that people say, write, think, 
or associate together about. The term “un- 
American” is equally vague. As was said in 
Watkins v. United States, (354 U.S. 178, 202), 
“Who can define (its) meaning? 

If the issue were merely whether Congress 
intended to allow an investigation of com- 
munism, or even of communism in educa- 
tion, it may well be that we could hold the 
data cited by the court sufficient to support 
a finding of intent. But that is expressly 
not the issue. On the court’s own test, the 
issue is whether Barenblatt can know with 
sufficient certainty, at the time of his in- 
terrogation, that there is so compelling a 
need for his replies that infringement of his 
rights of free association is justified. The 
record does not disclose where Barenblatt 
can find what that need is. 

But even if Barenblatt could evaluate the 
importance to the Government of the infor- 
mation sought, rule XI would still be too 
broad to support his conviction. If Con- 
gress wants ideas investigated, if it even 
wants them investigated in the field of edu- 
cation, it must be prepared to say so ex- 
pressly and unequivocally. 


rm 


The first amendment says in not equivo- 
cal language that Congress shall pass no law 
abridging freedom of speech, press, assembly 
or petition. The activities of this commit- 
tee, authorized by Congress, do precisely 
that, through exposure, obloquy and public 
scorn. 

(A) I do not agree that laws directly 
abridging first amendment freedoms can 
be justified by a congressional or judicial 
balancing process. There are, of course, 
cases suggesting that a law which primarily 
regulates conduct but which might also 
indirectly affect speech can be upheld if the 
effect on speech is minor in relation to the 
need for control of the conduct. With these 
cases I agree. Neither these Cases, nor any 
others, can be read as allowing legislative 
bodies to pass laws abridging freedom of 
speech, press, and association merely be- 
cause of hostility to views peacefully ex- 
pressed in a place where the speaker had a 
right to be. Rule XI, on its face and as here 
applied, since it attempts inquiry into be- 
liefs, not action—ideas and associations, not 
conduct, does just that. 

But even assuming what I cannot assume, 
that some balancing is proper in this case, I 
feel that the court after stating the test 
ignores it completely. At most it balances 
the right of the Government to preserve it- 
self, against Barenblatt’s right to refrain 
from revealing Communist affiliations. Such 
a balance, however, mistakes the factors to 
be weighed. In the first place, it completely 
leaves out the real interest in Barenblatt’s 
silence, the interest of the people as a whple 
in being able to join organizations, advocate 
causes and make political mistakes without 
later being subjected to governmental penal- 
ties for having dared to think for them- 
selves. 

It is this right, the right to err politically, 
which keeps us strong as a nation. For tio 
number of laws against communism can 
have as much effect as the personal convic- 
tion which comes from having heard its 
arguments and rejected them, or from hay- 
ing once accepted its tenets and later recog- 
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nized their worthlessness. _ Instead, the 
obloquy which results from investigations 
such as this not only stifles mistakes but pre- 
vents all but the most courageous from 
hazarding any views which might at some 
later time become disfavored. 


POWER TO PUNISH 


(B) Moreover, I cannot agree with the 
Court’s notion that first ameridment free- 
doms must be abridged in order to preserve 
our country. That notion rests on the un- 
articulated premise that this Nation’s secu- 
rity hangs upon its power to punish people 
because of what they think, speak, or write 
about, or because of those with whom they 
associate.for political purposes. The Govern- 
ment, in its brief, virtually admits this po- 
sition when it speaks of the “communication 
of unlawful ideas.” I challenge this premise, 
and deny that ideas can be proscribed under 
our Constitution. I agree that despotic gov- 
ernments cannot exist without stifling the 
voice of opposition to their oppressive prac- 
tices. The first amendment means to me, 
however, that the only constitutional way 
our Government can preserve itself is to 
leave its people the fullest possible freedom 
to praise, criticize, or discuss, as they see fit, 
all governmental policies and to suggest, if 
they desire, that even its most fundamental 
postulates are bad and should be changed. 

(C) The Court implies that the ordinary 
rules and requirements of the Constitution 
do not apply because the committee is mere- 
ly after Communists and they do not con- 
stitute a political party but only a criminal 
gang. By accepting this charge and allowing 
it to support treatment of the Communist 
party and its members which would violate 
the Constitution if applied to other groups, 
the Court, in effect, declares that party out- 
lawed. It has been only a few years since 
there was a practically unanimous feeling 
throughout the country and in our courts 
that this could not be done in our free land. 
Of course it has always been recognized that 
members of the party who, either individ- 
ually or in combination, commit acts in vio- 
lation of valid laws can be prosecuted. But 
the party as a whole and innocent members 
of it could not be attained merely because 
it had some illegal aims and because some of 
its members were lawbreakers. 

The fact is that once we allow any group 
which has some political aims or ideas to be 
driven from the ballot and from the battle 
for men’s minds because some of its mem- 
bers are bad and some of its tenets are illegal 
no group is safe. 

It, is sadly, no answer to say that this 
Court will not allow the trend to overwhelm 
us; that today’s holding will be strictly 
confined to “Communists”, as the Court’s 
language implies. This decision can no more 
be contained than could the holding in 
American Communications v. Douds, (339 
U.S. 382). In that casé the Court sustained 
as an exercise of the commerce power an act 
which required labor union officials to take 
an oath that they were not members of the 
Communist party. The Court rejected the 
idea that the Douds holding meant that the 
party and all its members could be attained 
because of their Communist beliefs. 

I dissented and said: 

“Under such circumstances, restrictions 
imposed on proscribed groups are seldom 
Static, even though the rate of expansion 
may not move in geometric progression from 
_ discrimination to armband to ghetto and 
worse. This I cannot regard the Court’s 
holding as one which merely bars Commu- 
nists from holding union office and nothing 
more. For its reasoning would apply just as 
forcibly to statutes barring Communists and 
their respective sympathizers from election 
to political office, mere membership in unions 
and in fact from getting or holding jobs 
whereby they earn a living.” 339 U.S. at 449. 


. 
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My prediction was all too accurate.. Today 
Communists or suspected Communists have 
been denied an opportunity as Government 
employees, lawyers, doctors, teachers, phar- 
macists, veterinarians, subway conductors, 
industrial workers, and in just about any 
other job, 

mr 


Finally, I think Barenblatt’s conyiction 
violates the Constitution because the chief 
aim, purpose, and practice of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, as disclosed 
by its many reports, is to try witnesses and 
punish them because they are or have been 
Communists or because they refuse to admit 
or deny Communist affiliation. The punish- 
ment imposed is generally punishment by 
humiliation and public shame. There is 
nothing strange or novel about this kind of 
punishment. It is in fact one of the oldest 
forms of governmental punishment known 
to mankind; branding, the pillory, ostracism, 
and subjection to public hatred being but a 
few examples of it. ~ 

The Un-American Activities Committee 
was created iri 1938. It immediately con- 
ceived of its function on a grand scale as one 
of ferreting out subversives and especially 
or having them removed from Government 
jobs. It made many reports to the House 
urging removal of such employees. How well 
it has succeeded in its declared program of 
pitiless publicity and exposure is a matter of 
public record. It is enough to cite the ex- 
perience of a man who masqueraded as a 
Communist for the FBI and who reported 
to this same committee that since 1952 when 
his membership became known he has been 
unable to hold any job. 

I do not question the committee’s patriot- 
ism and sincerity in doing ali this. I merely 
feel that it cannot be done by Congress under 
our Constitution. 

It is no answer to all this to suggest that 
legislative committees should be allowed to 
punish if they grant the accused some rules 
of courtesy or allow him counsel. For the 
Constitution proscribes all bills of attainder 
by State or Nation, not merely those which 
lack counsel or courtesy. it does this be- 
cause the founders believed that punishment 
was too serious a matter to be entrusted to 
any group other than an independent judi- 
ciary and a jury of 12 men acting on pre- 
viously passed, unambiguous laws, with all 
the procedural safeguards they put in the 
Constitution as essential to a fair trial—safe- 
guards which included the right to counsel, 
compulsory process for witnesses, specific in- 
dictments, confrontation of accusers, as well 
as protection against self-incrimination, dou- 
ble jeopardy, and cruel and unusual punish- 
ment—in short, due process of law. 

It is this same right which is denied to 
Barenblatt, because the Court today fails to 
see what is here for all to see—that exposure 
and punishment is the aim of this committee 
and the reason for its existence. To deny 
this aim_is to ignore the committee’s own 
claims and the reports it has issued ever since 
it was established. I cannot believe that the 
nature of our judicial office requires us ‘to 
be so blind, and must conclude that the un- 
American Activities Committee’s identifica- 
tion and exposure of Communists and sus- 
pected Communists, like the activities of the 
committee in Kilbourn v. Thompson, amount 
to an encroachment on the judiciary which 
bodes ill for the liberties of the people of 
this land. 

Ultimately all the questions in this case 
really boil.down to one—whether we as a 
people will try fearfully and futilely to pre- 
serve democracy by adopting totalitarian 
methods, or whether in accordance with our 
traditions and our Constitution we will have 
the confidence and courage to be free. 

I would reverse this conviction. 
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BRENNAN’s DISSENT 


Mr. Justice Brennan, dissenting. 

I would reverse this conviction. It is suf- 
ficient that I state my complete agreement 
with my brother Black that no purpose for 
the investigation of Barenblatt is revealed by 
the record except exposure purely for the 
sake of exposure. This is not a purpose to 
which Barenblatt’s rights under the first 
amendment can validly be subordinated. An 
investigation in which the processes of law- 
making and law evaluating are submerged 
entirely in exposure of individual behavior— 
in adjudication, of a sort, through the ex- 
posure process—is outside the constitutional 
pale of congressional inquiry. 





Address of Congressman Carroll Reece, 
Prepared for Delivery at Virginia In- 


termont College, Bristol, Va.-Tenn., 
May 31, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
granted Wednesday, June 3, I include an 
address prepared for delivery at Virginia 
Intermont College, Bristol, Va.-Tenn., 
May 31, 1959: 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF FREEDOM 
I 


It is the custom of speakers, on occasions 
such as this one, to make profound observa- 
tions regarding what is wrong with the Gov- 
ernment of our great Nation and how the 
legislators are standing at the crossroads of 
destiny. 

The heartening part of history is that 
there always seems to be another destiny be- 
yond the one which has, according to’ the 
orators, been irretrievably compromised. 

But this is going to be a different kind of 
speech—sort of a “man bites dog” propo- 
sition. 

I am not going to talk about what is 
wrong with the Government of the United 
States—I am going to talk about what is 
wrong with the people of the United States. 

For a man in public office this could be a 
dangerous form of heresy, but I have 
reached the time of life when one builds 
up a certain immunity to criticism. 

At any rate, the subject of my remarks 
will be the character of the American people 
and the responsibilities of freedom. 

This particular audience is particularly 
important to this subject because it is the 
women of a nation who are in the best posi- 
tion to shape the character of a nation. 

I do not necessarily agree that the hand 
that rocks the cradle is the hand that rules 
the world, but I do agree that it is the char- 
acter-forming period spent at ®ur mother’s 
knee that gives our lives the trajectory which 
guide us to the right or wrong decisions in 
our adult life. 

1 ae 

As a public servant, I hear a lot of com- 
plaints from members of the general public 
about what goes on in the halls of govern- 
ment and I would like to register some of 
my complaints about what goes on outside 
of the halls of government. 

In the first place, there is no point in 
criticizing the Government in Washington 
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because what it does is generally only a re- 
flection of what the general public wants it 
tw do. 

That is the kind of government we set 
up—government of the people, for the peo- 
ple, and by the people. ‘ 

If we have bad government, therefore, it is 
because we have bad people. 

I would not go so far as to say that the 
American people are bad but it must be said 
that for some time now their judgment has 
been bad in many instances. 

Let’s look at some of the problems that 
have been created by misguided public 
opinion. 

Let’s start with what most people con- 
sider our No. 1 problem—inflation. 

Inflation is fun. 

It is always fun to spend money which has 
not yet been earned—that is, it is fun in the 
beginning, until the results begin to come 
home. 

Inflation begins in Washington. 

But why does it begin at all? 

Because the people want it to. 

You mhay say that the people do not want 
it to and in a way you would be right, but 
in &@ much more important way you would 
be wrong. 

The people do not want inflation, but they 
do want the Government to do things for 
them, which can only be accomplished 
through inflationary spending and in infla- 
tionary processes. 

As long as people wish the Government 
to do more things for them there will be 
political candidates eager to promise the ful- 
fillment of their wishes and when the bitter 
fruits of inflation come to their diningroom 
table they have no one to blame but them- 
selves. 

Our trouble, as citizens, is that we believe 
60 Many things that are not true. 

One of these things is that Government 
has any money to give anybody without 
taking it away from somebody else, or even 
from the same people it gives it to. 

Commonsense tells us that there is no 
such thing as something for nothing, that 


there is no such thing as a free meal, but ~ 


our selfishness prevails over our’ common- 
sense. 
1Ir 


As an illustration I would like to quote a 
few sentences from an editorial on the fal- 
lacy that Federal aid is free by the Ameri- 
can Economic Foundation. 

It was written by two friends of mine, 
Fred Clark and Richard Rimanoczy. 

Here is what the,editorial says: 

“Money, in political affairs, is the original 
shell game of now you see it, and now you 
don’t.” 

A good example is the illusion that Fed- 
eral aid is free—that it is something for 
nothing. 

The way to dispel this illusion is to check 
it against two of the *prime principles of 
economics. 


The first is: Nothing in our economic life , 


comes from nowhere or goes nowhere, there 
is always a source and a destination. 

The second is: Government cannot give 
the people anything that it does not take 
from them. s 

With these two truths in mind it doesn’t 
require much detective work to discover that 
Federal aid is money taken from the people, 
sent to Washington, and then returned to 
the people, 

Federal aid therefore is money that could 
have been local and State aid, had that 
money stayed within the States. 

To the best of our knowledge, only one 
State, Mississippi, gets back as much as it 
putsin, . 

Iv 

At this moment you are probably think- 
ing: “But there must be more to it than 
this. The States and cities are always short 
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of money and the Federal Government is al- 
ways loaded.” 

You are right—there is more to it than 
this: the Federal Government has a legal 
right to counterfeit all the money it wants 
to as long as it stays within the debt limit, 
which Congress raised to $288 billion. 

“Counterfeit” may be a slightly inaccurate 
word but it comes very close to the truth. 

Here is the way it works. 

Cities and States, when they need money, 
must get it from the people in taxes or bor- 
row it privately against future taxes. 

In other words, cities and States must 
raise real*money—money that has been 
earned. 

But the Federal Government, when it 
needs money, can put its I O U’s (that can 
become permanent debt) into the banking 
system and cause the banks to create brand 
new unearned money, money that takes on 
value only by taking away part of the value 
of the earned money. 

That is what counterfeit money does, and 
that is why we use the word “counter- 
feit.” 

Another word for this money is “infla- 
tionary.” 

You may say: “But this bottomless Fed- 
eral purse contradicts your statement that 
everything Governmen\ gives to the people 
must first be taken froin the people.” 

On second thought, however, you will see 
where you are wrong: This money is taken 
from the people invisibly because, as pre- 
viously suggested, when it is spent the val- 
ue of the people’s money goes down by ap- 
proximately the same amount. 

For example, the $12 billion the Federal 
Government is adding to the money supply 
this year (June 1958 to June 1959) will 
subtract about $12 billion from the value of 
the rest of the money. 

The people will give up that $12 billion 
just as certainly as if it had been taxed 
from them, 

This, too, should be ample evidence that 
Federal aid cannot be free. 

Yet, we continue to keep pressure on the 
Federal Government to give away money that 
must first be taken away from us or, bor- 
row it and then take from us threefold to 
repay it. ? 

Vv 

Back of public approval, or at least tol- 
erance, of deficit spending is the rather un- 
admirable notion that in someway or other, 


when government goes deeper into debt it, 


Saves us taxes. 


Actually, deficit spending is triple tax- 
ation. 

The first payment is made almost imme- 
diately, because the spending of the un- 
earned money subtracts an equivalent 
amount from the value of the total money 
supply. 

This payment is really an invisible capital 
levy affecting everyone—rich or poor—young 
or old—employed or retired. 

The second payment is made over the pe- 
riod during which interest is paid on the 
debt. 

This payment may amount to more than 
the debt itself. 

If the interest were 214 percent per year 
and the debt were allowed to run for 40 
years (a not-at-all impossible situation) we 
would have paid out enough interest.to re- 
tire the debt. 

(Today abaut $8 billion a year of our tax 
money is required to pay interest on the 
Federal debt). 

The third payment, of course, is when the 
debt is actually paid off. 

This, too, must come from our tax money. 

So we can easily see, even though we may 
refuse to look, that the $12 billion of deficit 
spending in the current fiscal year could 
cost the American people $36 billion. 
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By no stretch of the imagination could 
@ rational person consider that this deficit 
saved anybody any money. 

But still we persist in our delusion. 

vr 


Another blind spot—closely related with 
our attitude toward deficit spending—is our 
stubborn belief that higher wages—in them- 
selves—mean a higher standard of living. 

. Here again we are acting against common- 
sense but our ignorance seems invincible. 

Suppose we reduce the argument to ridic- 
ulous proportions and see what happens. 

Let’s suppose that tomorrow morning 
everyone received twice as much money as 
they are now getting for their contribution 
to society. 

We can easily figure out what would 
happen. 

No more would be produced. 

No more things would be on sale. 

But there would be twice as much money 
paid out for the production. 

So the price would have to become twice as 
much. 

Nothing else could happen. 

Everybody would agree that this 100 per- 
cent unearned raise would be obviously 
stupid—but almost everybody would eagerly 
accept a 5 percent unearned raise if they 
could get it. 

Like many other problems of human nature 
this is an imponderable. 

It cannot be explained—it can only be 
observed. 

And as long as there are paymasters weak 
enough to continue to give unearned in- 
creases the practice will continye. 

But don’t try to blame it on the Govern- 
ment. 

VII 

Another source of self-generated trouble is 
our attitude toward employment and unem- 
ployment. 

About 25 years ago some English socialists 
planted the economic theory that, 100 percent 
full employment is both possible and desir- 
able. , ° 

The American mind was fertile soil for this 
planting and today public opinion is largely 
behind the idea that corporations can and 
should be expected to provide 100 percent 
full employment, and if they fall down on the 
job the Federal Government must do some- 
thing about it. 

The only thing wrong with this idea, as a 
little study will disclose, is that corporations 
do not provide employment, or, at least do 
not generate it. 

Our confusion arises from the fact that 
employment is measured in payroll and pay- 
roll comes from corporations, therefore the 
corporation must be the employer. 

But another look at the situation reveals 
that the payroll came from the customers, so 
if payroll is synonymous with employment 
the customer’is the employer, or at least, 
generates employment. 

This puts the corporations in a different 
light. 

They are responsible for employment only 
to the extent that they are responsible for 
finding customers. 

But this cannot be done by ‘management 
without the cooperation of the men and 
women in the plant whose relative efficiency 
and productivity: is frequently the reason 
why customers are either found or not found. 

Uniess the people on the payroll cooperate 
in producing goods of a quality and price 
that will win the customer, there is nothing 
that management can do to prevent unem- 
ployment. 

This raises the question of why the labor 
leaders, whose purpose is to further the wel- 
fare of their union members, so frequently 
throw roadblocks in the path of management 
instead of trying to smooth the way. 

It also raises the question of why labor 
union members, many of whom must know 
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the truth, permit their leaders to handicap 
instead of help the very people whose job it 
is to find them employment. 

But as long as these union members want 
their leaders to have the power to interfere 
with management’s effort to provide employ- 
ment there is little that the Federal Govern- 
ment can be expected to do about it except 
to provide the machinery for freedom of 
action by the union members and that is 
Just what we are trying to do. 

The fact that our system works as well 
as it does is proof that there is a destiny 
which shapes our ends, rough-hew them 
though we may. 

vriI 

There is another facet of 100 percent full 
employment that raises a serious economic 
question were the Federal Government to 
take the extreme measures that would be 
required to provide it. 

One-hundred percent full employment in 
@ growing economy insures chronic infla- 
tion. 

To its sorrow, socialist England dis- 
covered this hard fact when the Socialist 
Government set out to guarantee it by 
Government fiat. 

Here is what happens: in a growing econ- 
omy there are always new businesses that 
must be able to find workers. 

Under 100 percent full employment all of 
the people who want to work already have 
a@ job. 

What happens, therefore, is the only thing 
that could happen: the new business takes 
workers away from old business by offering 
them ‘more money; old business to retain 
their workers raises the wages. 

As we know, when higher wages are not 
offset with highere productivity, they simply 
add to the cost of production and cause 
higher selling prices. 

The result is an endless inflationary spiral. 

It is interesting to note that in England 
the author of the full-employment theory, 
Lord William Beveridge, 
ruined financially by the results of his own 
plan. 

He wrote the plan in 1944. 

In 1956 he denounced it in a speech made 
before the Racial Reform Group Confer- 
ence in London. 

In his very personal remarks Lord Bev- 
eridge told his audience that he had retired 
with what he thought was enough savings 
for a happy old age. 

Under full employment, however, his sav- 
ings had lost about two-thirds of their 
purchasing power due to chronic inflation. 

The following was the high poirit of his 
speech. , 

“The underlying reason is claims of each 
industry (meaning each labor group) to 
fix its own money wages by sovereign ac- 
tion. Under full employment that is lead- 
ing to the destruction of the value of money 
and is spreading widespread poverty among 
all who are trying to live on savings or 
fixed pensions.” 
utatn answer is a normal amount of unem- 

yment—perhaps 3 percent of the labor 
force. 

It must not be thought that this’3 per- 
cent consists of a starving desperate im- 
poverished people. 

Many of them don’t want a job right away. 

Most of them have rainy day savings. 

Many of them live in families where there 
is more than one income. 

Moreover, the unemployed is a constantly 
changing group. 

The average period of unemployment be- 
ing about 120 days, the actual number of 
people involved in unemployment in a year 
would be about four times the percentage 
for a given year. 

So manageable unemployment is not a 
fearsome problem—it is essential to economic 
stability. 


was personally _ 


‘strength and his ability to survive. 
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You may hear speeches challenging this 
statement but you can be thankful that the 
Government in Washington does not push 
the panic button every time there is a mild 
recession. 

1x 


The final observations I would like to make 
are more general than the foregoing. 

They are rather hard to put into words. 

The present generation of Americans do 
not seem to love their country the way it 
was loved by previous generations. 

Nationalism, today, is almost something 
to be ashamed of. 

This was dramatically demonstrated dur- 
ing the brainwashing of American prisoners 
in Korea. 

This was probably the largest sampling of 
national character that was ever conducted 
in controlled conditions and accurately 
recorded. 

Regarding the results, I would like to 
quote from a recent radio sermon by the 
Reverend John F. Fisler, delivered for the 
Protestant Council of the city of New York. 

Dr. Fisler went into a great deal of detail 
some of which I will read to you. 

The Amercan prisoners did not behave as 
on previous occasions when Americans were 
captured. 

They did not organize. They did not try 
to escape. They did not steal telephone and 
radio equipment in order to transmit reports 
to our lines. They did not defy the enemy 
with the usual American spirit. 

Many of those who died, died not from 
disease, cold or hunger, but from what the 
Army psychiatrists are calling ‘“give-up-itis.” 
They would go to bed, pull the covers over 
their heads, and; in 48 hours,-they were 
dead. Fifteen hundred men died in this 
way. 

Dr. Fisler quoted part of the communica- 
tion from the Chief of Intelligence of the 
Chinese People’s Volunteer Army in Korea 
to his chief in China. 

“Based upon our observations of American 
soldiers and their Officers captured in this 
war for the liberation of Korea from capital- 
ist imperial aggression the following facts 
are evidenced: The American soldier has 
weak loyalties to his family, his community, 
his religion, his country and his fellow 
soldier. His concept of right and wrong is 
hazy. Opportunism is easy for him. By 
himself he feels frightened and insecure. 
He underestimates his own worth, his own 
He is 
ignorant of social values, social tensions and 
conflicts.” ~ 

What Dr. Fisler says is certainly not true 
of our soldiers generally but it is true of the 
significantly large numbers who yielded to 
the brainwashing. 

x 


I don’t suppose anybody knows for sure 
just what has come over so many of our 
young Americans. 

They don’t seem to believe in what we used 
to call the homely virtues and the eternal 
verites. 

They Know all about the faults of our 
country and the weakness of our economic 
system but we don’t seem impressed with 
the fact that we still have the finest civiliza- 
tion this world has ever known. 

These young people knit their brows and 
shake their heads over the social injustices 
in a nation that does not automatically pro- 
vide economic security. ; 

Angry young men write about the tyranny 
of conformity and hard work. 

What these people are expressing, without 
knowing it, is their reluctance to take on 
the responsibilities of freedom. 

Freedom is for strong men and, with it, 
must go self-reliance. 

But most people can acquire the strength 
when they acquire a full appreciation of 
freedom. ; 
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The difficulty of appreciating freedom is 
greater for the American people than any 
other people on earth hecause we enjoy so 
much of it with so little effort. 

We have a tendency ‘to see only the bur- 
dens of freedom. 

But there is good news for those who don’t 
believe that freedom isn’t worth the effort: 
of all our responsibilities it is the easiest to 
get rid of—all we have to do is elect the 
men who are all too eager to take over the 
problem of making our economic decisions. 

What can one say to a man who is weary 
of being free? é‘ 

You should remind him that every adult 
as a child of God, has the moral responsi- 
bility to be free. 

As a matter of fact the idea of personal 
freedom came from the teachings of Jesus. 

The entire Western World is rooted in these 
teachings. 

That is why communism must attack 
Christianity. 

Communism is a form of emotional de- 
pendency upon somebody or something else 
and the desire for security through obedi- 
ence. 

To the Communists, Christianity and self- 
reliance are synonymous. 

Their weapon against them is fear—the 
fear of personal failure—the fear that drives 
the individual backward to the childish in- 
stinct for security. 

But the self-reliant Christian is not de- 
feated by fear. 

He has, in his religion, a mother, a father, 
@ partner, a counsellor, and a comforter. 

There is, for him a different type of se- 
curity through obedience—the security that 
comes from obedience to God’s will. 

With God at his side the most deserted of 
men do not feel alone, the most be- 
leagured men do not feel fearful, because he 
has the strength and courage that over- 
comes panic and despair. 

He does not fear economic hardship be- 
cause in a Christian society there is always 
Christian charity. . 


xI 


To sum ‘it all up what I am really trying to 
say to you all is that a good index of 
America’s belief in liberty, self-government, 
and self-reliance is the strength of America’s 
belief in God. 

And if faith in God is the foundation of 
our civilization, the strength of our civiliza- 
tion depends upon the strength of that 
faith. 

That is why, in spite of any of the super- 
ficial signs of character deterioration that 
may occupy some of the headlines today, I 
cannot believe that the American dream is 
failing, because Christian faith is growing. 

It may sound odd for a politician to say 
that good government is to a great extent 
a religious problem, but good: character is a 
religious problem, ahd good government de- 
pends upon the good character of its citizens. 

There is evidence to back up the correla- 
tion between Christianity and character: Not 
one of the American prisoners in Korea who 
had deeply religious convictions were suc- 
cessfully brainwashed by the Communists. 

xII 

If America’s problem were a highly in- 
tellectual one, I would have less hope for 
our future, because mass education at the 
intellectual level is difficult. 

But it is not an intellectual problem—it 
is merely a matter of commonsense moti- 
vated by good character. 

Most people know what they are doing 
oe in fact they feel a little guilty about 

And it is the American conscience that, I 
believe, will guarantee our future. 

It needs a little prodding, but it is still 
a healthy conscience, 
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It needs a lot of self-appointed mission- 
aries to talk as I have been talking, and I be- 
lieve those missionaries will appear. 

I hope that right here, in this audience, 
a few of them may have been enlisted even 
as I spoke. Good luck and may God bless 
you always. 
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HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 13 a distinguished Texan, the 
Honorable Wright Morrow, appeared be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary. He was speaking in sup- 
port of Senate Joint Resolution 32, the 
purpose of which is to vest exclusive ad- 
ministrative control of public school and 
public education in the States and their 
political subdivisions. 

I consider it an honor, and indeed, a 
great privilege, to include the text of his 
testimony in the Rscorp and commend 
its contents to the Members of this body: 


Text oF TESTIMONY BY WRIGHT Morrow OF 
HovusTON, TEX., BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS OF THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON JUDICIARY IN SupPp- 
PORT OF SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 32, THE 
PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
SPonsorEeD By U.S. Senator HERMAN E. 
TALMADGE OF GEORGIA, JOINED By His COL- 
LEAGUES, SENATOR BYRD AND SENATOR 
ROBERTSON OF VIRGINIA, SENATOR JOHNSTON 
or SoutH Caro.tina, SENATOR HILL AND 
SenaToR SPARKMAN OF ALABAMA, SENATOR 
EASTLAND AND SENATOR STENNIS. OF MiIs- 
SISSIPPI, AND SENATOR LONG or LOUISIANA, 
THE PuRPOSE OF WuHicH Is To VEstT ExcLu- 
SIvVE ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL OF PUBLIC 
ScHOOL AND PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE 
STATES AND THEIR PoLiricaL SUBDIVISIONS 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to express my 
gratitude to this subcommittee for the privi- 
lege of presenting to the members thereof 
my views and testimony in connection with 
Senate Joint Resolution 32. As a practicing 
lawyer and as a citizen of Texas, I appreciate 
this opportunity and hope that I shall be 
able to present appropriate testimony which 
may be of some benefit to you as members 
of this subcommittee. 

By way of introduction and identification 
of myself, because I am sure I am not known 
to most of you, I should like to say my name 
is Wright Morrow; I am a native born Texan 
and have been practicing law for about 35 
years—for 30 of those years in Houston, Tex. 
I went to the public schools ih my native 
town and took my law course at the Uni- 
versity of Texas in Austin, Tex. My father, 
Judge Wright C. Morrow, was for 25 years 
chief justice of a court of last resort in 
Texas; my mother’s brother, Judge B. D. 
Tarlton, was chief justice of an appellate 
court and later a member of the supreme 
court of Texas; and still later, a professor 
of law at the University of Texas. My two 
brothers and I all have practiced law in 
Texas. I was, when a young man, first as- 
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sistant attorney general of Texas, and for 
two terms was Democratic national com- 
mitteeman for Texas. I have, therefore, been 
nurtured in the law and under the princi- 
ples of constitutional law. I am a firm and 
consistent believer in the genius of our form 
of government and I have the highest re- 
spect for law and for the courts of our 
country. 

Senate Joint Resolution 32 seeks to add 
to the Constitution of the United States in 
plain and unambiguous language, an article 
that the administrative control of any pub- 
lic school, public educational institution, or 
public educational system operated by any 
State or by any political or other subdivision 
thereof shall be vested exclusively in such 
State or subdivision and that nothing con- 
tained in the Constitution shall be con- 
strued to deny to the residents thereof the 
right to determine for themselves the man- 
ner in which any such school, institution, 
or system is administered by such State or 
subdivision. 

I have the deep conviction that this pro- 
posed amendment should be submitted to 
the States and express the fervent hope that 
it will be ratified and become a part of our 
Constitution. 

Seme recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States (particularly 
Brown v. Board of Education (347 U.S. 483) 
strike at the very heart of our Republic and 
undermine the fabric of our system of gov- 
ernment. I say this as a lawyer nurtured 
in the principles of constitutional law. I re- 
gard it as a right, not only, but as my duty 
as a citizen to express my views. I do not 
attack the place held by the Supreme Court 
in the makeup of our constitutional frame- 
work. On the contrary, I am a firm and 
strong supporter of the constitutional func- 
tion and‘ authority given to the Supreme 
Court. 

The problem transcends the question of 
racial segregation. It goes to the very vitals 
of our constitutional framework. In my 
opinion, the present Court has completely 
disavowed judicial restraint. 

We have made the constant boast as a free 
people that we are entitled to express our 
convictions privately and publicly concern- 
ing the conduct of our public officials. I 
intend to be constructive and temperate, but 
I hope to be candid and courageous. 

I de-not share the view expressed by some 
that the decisions of the Supreme Court 
should be beyond the criticism of the peo- 
ple. I do share the view expressed by Jus- 
tice Brewer in an early decision of the Su- 
preme Court, where he said: 

“It is a mistake to suppose that the Su- 
preme Court is either honored or helped by 
being spoken of as beyond criticism. On the 
contrary, the life and character of its jus- 
tices should be the object of constant watch- 
fulness by all and its judgments subject to 
the freest criticism. The time is past in 
the history of the world when any living 
man or body of men can be set on a pedestal 
and decorated with a halo.” 

Those \who composed the convention in 
1787 had risked their lives, their liberties 
and their fortunes in the Revolutionary 
struggle; they knew what they had fought 
for. They were fully cognizant of the suf- 
fering of their forebears in the struggle for 
freedom and dignity under the rule of law 
instead of the rule of man. They, therefore, 
made the Constitution say in explicit lan- 
guage who should make the laws and how 
laws should be made. 

They defined “The Supreme Law of the 
ool in article VI, quoted in part, as fol- 
Ows: 

“The Constitution and the Laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; * * * shall be the Supreme 
Law of the Land.” 

The Constitution is the creature of the 
people and the States; the Constitution 
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formed a government of laws and not of 
men, The members of the Convention re- 
jected the idea of a monarchy or of a pure 
democracy and set up a Republic of limited 
powers—separate executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches, It was for this reason 
that the 10th amendment was adopted 
specifically providing that all powers not 
delegated to the Federal Government were 
reserved to the States and to the people. 
The child—the Federal Government—was 
given specific and fixed rights—all others 
remained with the States, the people—the 
parents of the Federal Government. 

We should never forget that those who 
framed this great system of government 
wanted to be doubly sure that the Federal 
Government should be obligated to control 
itself. It was James Madison, credited with 
much responsibility for the language of the 
Constitution, who said: 

“In framing a government to be adminis- 
tered by men over men, the great difficulty 
lies in this: You must enable the govern- 
ment to control the governed, but in the 
next place oblige it to control itself.” 

Alexander Hamilton emphasizes this 
necessity in speaking in the Federalist of 
article VI quoted above, using this language: 

“It will not, I presume, have escaped ob- 
servation that it (article VI) expressly con- 
fines this supremacy to laws made pursuant 
to the Constitution.” 

As Chief Justice Taney said in a very early 
case: 

“The Government of the United States is 
one of delegated and limited powers, it de- 
rives its existence and authority altogether 
from the Constitution; neither of its 
branches, executive, administrative, or judi- 
cial can exercise any of the powers of Gov- 
ernment beyond those prescribed and 
granted.” 

George Washington, in his farewell ad- 
dress used this language, which is very per- 
tinent and appropriate here: 

“If, in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the Constitu- 
tional powers be in any part wrong, let it 
be corrected by an amendment in the way 
which the Constitution designates. But let 
there be no change by usurpation; for 
though this in one instance may be the in- 
strument of good, it is the customary weap- 
on by which free governments are de- 
stroyed.”’ 

It is elementary that the law is the very 
embodiment of usage; that is to say, the 
principles of action evolved by reason of 
experience, traditions, habits, customs, and 
rules of conduct common to all people in a 
given area of the world make up the basis 
of the law and the law comes into being 
(as did the Constitution) by virtue of these 
common attributes, common privileges and 
common duties. The stability of the Gov- 
ernment depents on law—fixed law, upon 
which people can rely as a part of their lives. 
Things adjudicated—or matters litigated and 
determined by competent authorities—by 
courts of last resort—-become a part of the 
life of the people. Better stated, it is the 
doctrine to stare decisis. The specific trans- 
lation of this phrase means to stand by 
decided cases; to uphold precedents; to 
maintain former adjudications. The rule 
is based on public policy which requires that 
courts respect their prior decisions and, that 
a rule once declared and uniformly followed 
over a long period because the law, guiding 
the people in their conduct. It rests upon 
the principle that law by which men are 
governed should be fixed, definite, known. 
The complete Latis phase is: “Stare decisis 
et non quieta movere.” This literally means 
to adhere to precedents and not to unsettle 
things which are established. 

This definition is given both in Black’s 
Law Dictionary and Cooley’s Constitutional 
Limitations, and has been followed by Fed~ 
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eral and State courts throughout the history 
of the jurisprudence of our country. 

It is my firm and considered opinion that 
the Supreme Court, in the 1954 decisions on 
racial segregation in public schools is inde- 
fensible and their interpretation of the 14th 
emendment has substituted the personal 
philosophy of its present members for a rule 
of law established by tradition, habit, cus- 
tom, and long-time precedent of its former 
decisions, and in this manner has usurped 
the power of the States to amend the Con- 
stitution. 

Mark you again the advice of George 
Washington: 

“The Constitution should be amended in 
the manner fixed therein and not by usurpa- 
tion.” 

More than a hundred years ago Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall said: 

“Courts are the mere instruments of the 
jaw and can will nothing * * *. Judicial 
power is never exercised for the purpose of 
giving effect to the will of the judge; al- 
ways for the purpose of giving effect to the 
will of the law.” 

Again, James Madison, in discussing the 
necessity and value of judicial precedents 
said: 

“The good of society requires that the 
rules of conduct of its ‘members, should 
be certain and known, which would not be 
the case if any judge disregarding the de- 
cisions of his predecessor should vary the 
rule of the law according to his individual 
interpretation.” 

Thomas Jefferson, in discussing the limi- 
tations of constitutional power made this 
cryptic statement: ; 

“In questions of power let no more be said 
of confidence in man, but bind him down 
from mischief by the chains of the Consti- 
tution.” 

And Chief Justice Marshall said again in 
his great opinion in Gibbons v. Ogden, that: 

“The enlightened patriots who framed our 
Constitution and the people who adopted 
it must be understood * * * to have in- 
tended what they said.” 

Let us then undertake to -determine 
whether the Supreme Court has usurped the 
power to amend the Constitution by its 
interpretation in Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion and the companion cases in 1954. 

Soon after the adoption of the 14th 
amendment in 1877, in considering a statute 
of Louisiana requiring the commingling of 
the races, the Supreme Court then said: 

“We think this statute * * * is uncon- 
stitutional * * * Substantial equality of 
right is the law of the State and of the 
United States, but equality does not mean 
identity, as, in the nature of things identity 
in the accommodations afforded to pas- 
sengers, whether colored or white is impos- 
sible.” 

The Court said further: 

“It is settled law that the school board 
may assign a particular school for colored 
children and exclude them from schools as- 
signed for white children, and such regula- 
tion is not in violation of the 14th amend- 
ment.” 

Then comes the much quoted Plessy v. 
Ferguson case (163 U.S. 537) in 1896. Here 
the Court also passed on a Louisiana statute 
this time requiring separate accommoda- 
tion for colored and white passengers on 
common carriers. The Court said (Justice 
Brown writing the opinion): 

“The object of the 14th amendment is un- 
doubtedly to enforce the absolute equality 
of the two races before the law but in the 
nature of things it could not have been in- 

tended to abolish distinctiong based upon 
color or enforce social, as distinguished from 
political equality, or commingling of the 
two races under terms unsatisfactory to 
either. Laws permitting, and even requir- 
ing their separation, do not necessarily im- 
ply the inferiority of either race to the other 
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and have been generally, if not universally, 
recognized as within the competency of 
State legislatures.” 

The Court held that the establishment of 
separate schools for white and colored chil- 
dren has been held to be a valid exercise of 
the legislative power of the States. 

Then, as if pointing to the fallacy of the 
philosophy or psychology of recent decision 
in Brown v. Board of Education case, Jus- 
tice Brown, (for the Court) said: 

“The argument also assumes that social 
prejudices may be overcome by legislation 
and that equal rights cannot be secured to 
the Negro except by an enforced commin- 
gling of the two races. We cannot accept 
this proposition.” 

In view of the continuous public state- 
ments of the proponents of the Court’s de- 
cision in condemning our position in the 
South, it is noteworthy, that the author of 
the Plessy case, Justice Brown, was born in 
Massachusetts, educated at Yale, and was a 
citizen of Michigan when appointed to the 
Court by a Republican President. 

Much has also been said by the propo- 
nents of school integration about the dis- 
sent of Mr. Justice Harlan in the Plessy 
case. It is, therefore, significant that 3 years 
later—in 1899, the same Justice Harlan, 
wrote for the Court in the case of Cum- 
mings v. Board of Education. Here they 
were considering an injunction compelling 
the school board to withhold its assistance 
from a -‘white high school for failure to pro- 
vide a high school for colored students. 
Justice Harlan used this language and there 
was no dissent: 

“We may add while all admit the benefits 
and burdens of public taxation must be 
shared by citizens without discrimination 
against any class on account of their race, 
that education of the people in the schools 
maintained by State taxation is a matter be- 
longing to the respective States. * * * ” 

In 1914 the Court in dealing with a statue 
of Oklahoma in the McCabe case, said this: 

“It has been decided by this Court, so that 
the question could no longer be considered 
an open one, that it was not an infraction of 
the 14th amendment for a State to require 
separate but equal accommodations for the 
races.” 

This was 46 years after the passage of the 
14th amendment. 

Thirteen years later, in 1927, a beloved 
former Republican President, Chief Justice 
Taft, in a case involving a Chinese girl being 
denied admission to a white school (Gong 
Lum v. Rice 275 U.S. 78) wrote the opinion 
for the Court and said: 

“The right and power of the State to regu- 
late the method of providing for the educa- 
tion of its youth at public expense is clear.” 

As a matter of stare decisis, as a matter of 
tradition and of stability, the people of the 
United States had a right to rely upon these 
decisions. They pass on the precise state of 
facts before the Supreme Court in the 1954 
case. 

Chief Justice Taft said further: 

“We think this is the same question which 
has been many times decided to be within 
the constitutional power of the State legis- 
latures to settle without intervention of 
Federal courts under the Federal Constitu- 
tion. * * * The decision is within the dis- 
cretion of the State in regulating its public 
schools and does not conflict with the 14th 
améndment.” : 

Sitting on this Court with Chief Justice 
Taft in the unanimous decision were the 
great judges and liberals, Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis and Justice Harlan Fiske Stone. 
This is very good judicial company in which 
we find ourselves, who yet believe this is 
the right decision. 

One of the cases cited by Chief Justice 
Taft was a case in the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court, written by Chief Justice Shaw 
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of that court in which they upheld the sepa- 
ration of white and colored under that State 
constitution guaranteeing equal protection 
of the law. 

And again, when the present Supreme 
Court has disregarded all judicial restraint 
and rejected all precedent and is exercising 
legislative functions entrusted to the Con- 
gress and usurping the power of amendment 
of the Constitution, they scorn the case of 
Missouri ex rel Gaines v. Canada, 305 US. 
337. This decision was by Chief Justice 
Hughes appointed twice to the Supreme 
Court from New York State and a Republican 
candidate for President. The action was 
brought by a Negro to compel admission to 
the Missouri State University Law School. 
The Missouri Constitution provided that 
separate free public schools should be estab- 
lished for the people of African descent. 
The contention was made that this was dis- 
crimination and denial of a constitutional 
right. Speaking for the Court, Chief Justice 
Hughes said: 

“The State court has fully recognized the 
obligation of the State to provide Negroes 
with advantages for higher education equal 
to that afforded to white students. The 
State has sought to fulfill that obligation 
by furnishing equal facilities in separate 
schools, a method, the validity of which has 
been sustained by our decisions,” reaffirming 
the holding in the Plessy and Gong Lum 
cases. 

During the nearly 80 years of judicial 
determination by the Federal courts, this 
same subject has been before State courts 
without number—Northern and Southern 
States alike—and it has been uniformly held, 
in reliance on these Supreme Court cases 
that the right and power of the State to 
regulate the method of providing for the 
education of is youth at public expense is 
clear. Thus a great body of decisions has 
been built upon the faith of these cases. 
This rule has been upheld in New York, Ohio, 
North Carolina, Kansas, Missouri, Nevada, 
Mississippi, and most other States. The ad- 
judication was universally the same and a 
way of life was established under the fixed 
law of our country by courts confronted with 
this ,exact problem. These decisions and 
this way of life was relied upon. The people 
had a right to rely upon them. It was a 
settled part of our jurisprudence. 

A strange evidence of the desire of the 
present Supreme Court to legislate is demon- 
strated in the companion case to the Brown 
case, namely Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 U.S. 497. 
There the court was dealing with racial seg- 
regation in the public schools of the District 
of Columbia. The Court held that the due 
process clause of the muchly abused fifth 
amendment prohibits racial segregation in 
the public schools of the District of Colum- 
bia. One hundred and ‘sixty-seven years 
after the adoption of the fifth amendment 
in 1791, this Court comes up with this deci- 
sion and arrives at this change in the law. 
Congress had not legislated to this effect, 
and if separation of the races in the District 
of Columbia schools was legal in 1868 when 
the 14th amendment was adopted and in 
1914 and 1927, we wonder when the Consti- 
tution was changed and how it was amended, 
because it became unconstitutional after 
May 17, 1954. Chief Justice Warren saiti it 
was “unthinkable” that in the capital of 
this. Republic separate schools were being 
maintained. Yet it had been so for many, 
many years. 

These decisions are simply declarations of 
the present members of the Court express- 
ing their individual views. They disregard 
all the wisdom and experience of their prede- 
cessors who over a period of almost a cen- 
tury passed on the same question, and sub- 
stitute therefore what they call “modern 
authority.” 

The chief authority upon whose writing 
they rely is a man named Gunnar Myrdal, 
& Swedish sociologist, who spent a few years 
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here in this country and now becomes the 
highest authority for our Highest Court. 
The same author in his book called “An 
American Dilemma” expressed the opinion 
that our Constitution is. “impractical and 
ill suited for modern conditions” and “is 
outmoded and should be abandoned.” 

When the doctrine of separate but equal 
was first announced by the Supreme Court, 
not one single State ‘voiced a protest or 
claimed misinterpretation of the 14th 
amendment. Moreover, Congress, from the 
date of the amendment in 1868 until 1954 
demonstrated their understanding of the 
Constitution by actively maintaining sepa- 
rate schools in the District of Columbia. 

It is a universal doctrine in our juris- 
prudence that the contemporaneous con- 
struction of a statute or constitutional pro- 
vision by those who are charged with the 
duty of its enforcement is worthy of the 
most serious consideration as an aid to its 
interpretation, particularly where such con- 
struction has been sanctioned by long 
acquiescence. 

Here the Supreme Court decisions for 80 
years establish a uniform principle and uni- 
form result. Here the Congress with the 
authority fixed in section 5 of the 14th 
amendment; namely, “The Congress shall 
have the power to enforce by appropriate 
legislation the provisions of this article,” 
had not in their wisdom found it necessary 
or appropriate to legislate on this subject to 
deviate from the established law of the land 
under the decisions of the Supreme Court 
and the universal practice of the States in 
their regulation of public schools. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the Con- 
ference of the Chief Justices of the States 
meeting in California “last August, should 
have passed this resolution: 

“We are not alone in our view that the 
Supreme Court in many cases arising under 
the 14th amendment has assumed what 
seems to us primarily legislative (lawmak- 
ing) powers * * * We do not believe that 
either the framers of the original Constitu- 
tion or the possibly somewhat less gifted 
draftsmen of the 14th amendment ever con- 
templated that the Supreme Court would or 
should have the almost unlimited policy- 
making powers which it now exercises. It is 
strange indeed to reflect that under a Con- 
stitution which provides for a system of 
checks and balances, of distribution of power 
between National and State governments, 
one branch of one Government (the Supreme 
Court) should attain the immense, and in 
many respects, dominant power which it now 
wields.” 

This opinion of 36 supreme court State 
justices finds tremendous support in the 
advice given by George Washington. 

Witness, also, the recent statement of an 
eminent jurist, for many years a member 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals in New York, 
@ man regarded as a liberal, but distin- 
guished as a fearless judge who did not 
allow considerations of political expediency 
or emotional feelings to impair his reading 
of the Constitution or his study of the basic 
precedents established by the courts in pre- 
vious years. I refer to Judge Learned Hand's 
recent lectures before the Harvard Law 
School. Judge Hand finds himself perplexed 
by the decisions in the segregation cases; he 
says it is curious that the Supreme Court 
failed to mention section 5 of the 14th 
amendment which he says “offered an escape 
from intervening for it empowers Congress to 
‘enforce’ all the preceding sections by ‘ap- 
propriate legislation.’ ” 

Judge Hand further says: 

“I cannot frame any definition that will 
explain. when the Court ‘will assume the role 
of a third legislative chamber and when it 
will limit its authority to keep Congress and 
States within their accredited authority.” 
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He says he has not been able to under- 
stand on what basis the Court adopted the 
view that it may actually legislate. He asks 
the question of whether we should establish 
a third legislative chamber, and then says: 

“If we do need a third legislative chamber, 
it should appear for what it is and not as 
the interpreter of inscrutable principles.” 

Further, Judge Hand says: 

“For myself, it would be most irksome to 
be ruled by a bevy of platonic guardians even 
if I knew how to choose them, which I as- 
suredly do not.” 

Moreover, Judge Hand says that he doubts 
whether any judge should be permitted “to 
serve as a communal mentor.” 

The argument is made that the Constitu- 
tion must keep step with the times and 
that it is subject to the changes in our life- 
time. I hold to the view that truths never 
change and that principle is based on truth. 
Iam no standpatter, I recognize that changes 
do come and must be given full and fair con- 
sideration, but I believe that those who claim 


. that the Constitution does not mean what it 


says and the precedehts of former decisions 
are not binding and establish a way of life, 
are usually those who labor under the de- 
lusion that there was little wisdom on earth 
before they were born. They forget that 
without them there was a yesterday, and 
without them there will be a tomorrow. 

In his book on “The Nature of the Judi- 
cial Process” the former Justice Benjamin 
N. Cardozo, in discussing the right of a judge 
to substitute his individual sense of justice 
for rules of law, said this: 

“That might result in a benevolent despot- 
ism if the judges were benevolent men. It 
would put an end to the reign of law.” 

Justice Brandeis also quoted this truth 
when he said: 

“It is usually. more important that a rule 
of law be settled than that it be settled right.” 

The lack of judicial restraint referred to in 
the resolution of the States Chief Justices, is 
apparent in these later decisions. One of 
the fine Federal judges undertook for his 
own guidance to say: “He will not overrule a 
precedent unless he can be satisfied beyond 
peradventure that it was untenable when 
made; and not even then, if it has gathered 
around it the support of a substantial body 
of decisions based on it.” 

This is precisely what has happened in our 
American life since 1868 until 1954. 

The words of Justice Robert H. Jackson in 
the case of Brown against Allen supports the 
viewpoint of those who believe the Supreme 
Court has usurped the power of amendment 
confided to the States under the Constitu- 
tion. Justice Jackson said this: 

“Rightly or wrongly, the belief is widely 
held by the practicing profession that this 
Court no longer respects impersonal rules of 
law but is guided in these matters by per- 
sonal impressions which from time to time 
may be shared by a majority of the Justices. 
* * * that regard for precedents and author- 
ities is obsolete; that words no longer mean 
what they have always meant to the profes- 
sion; that the law knows no fixed principles.” 

Again, Justice Cardozo in his book dis- 
cussing the difference between right and 
power, he says: 

“Judges have, of course, the power though 
not the right, to ignore the mandate of. the 
statute dnd render judgment in spite of it. 
They have the power, though not the right 
to travel beyond the bounds set to judicial 
innovation by precedent.and custom. None- 
theless, by that abuse of power, they violate 
the law.” 

Another and a different reason for the posi- 
tion I take with respect to the Supreme 
Court’s segregation decision is the fact, little 
known until now that there are 12 States 
which upon their entrance into the United 
States were granted exclusive control of their 
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State schools. It appears from a recent 
check of the admission acts of all of the 
States that 12 have been granted this 
specific authority. The last such grant was 
made this year to Hawaii. 

This, of course is an unequal and unfair 
treatment and will result in unlimited con- 
fusion and instability. 

I am informed the States of North and 
South Dakota, Montana, Washington, Utah, 
Wyoming, Idaho, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Oklahoma, Alaska and Hawaii have been 
granted this exclusive control of their State 
schools. While I am a Southerner and the 
people of the South have been charged with 
dereliction to duty in their refusal to accept 
the strange philosophy attributed largely to 
the authority of one Gunnar Myrdal given 
full credence under the judgment of the 
Supreme Court. I am convinced not only 
people of the Southern States but those of 
many other States of the Union, Eastern, 
Northern and Western alike will come to the 
final conclusion that the rights of the States 
have been again seriously impaired, and re- 
gardless of their personal feelings, they will 
come to the conscientious belief that we in 
the South are upholding the fundamental 
concepts of our Constitutional system. 

Therefore, I favor the adoption of Senate 
Joint Resolution 32 and reiterate my hope 
that it becomes a part of our Constitution. 

First, its submission and adoption is pro- 
posed to be done in the manner and method 
prescribed in the Constitution and not by 
judicial decree or usurpation. The people 
of the States are accorded their rightful place 
and function in the amendment of the basic 
document. 

Second, if submitted and adopted, it will 
reestablish for and by the people the validity 
and the wisdom of the judgment of the Su- 
preme Court decided by the able and patri- 
otic Justices through these many years. 

Third, the stability of the law will be re- 
gained, the way of life upon which the peo- 
ple rely and had a right to rely will be re- 
stored and sanctioned and firmly fixed. 

Fourth, the continuing value of precedent 
and stare decisis known to our American 
jurisprudence through its whole life will 
again be recognized and enforced. 

Fifth, that these decisions have produced 
& most regrettable decline in white and 
Negro relationships throughout the country, 
particularly in the South—not on an in- 
dividual basis because we still maintain 
warm individual relationships, but there is 
a wider and wider division among the races. 
These decisions, this departure from con- 
stitutional authority has caused the greatest 
disturbance since the Civil War. If this 
amendment is proposed and adopted, the 
matter will be settled in a constitutional 
manner and the prime constitutional ideal 
of “domestic tranquility” will be tremen- 
dously improved. 

Sixth, this amendment, if submitted and 
adopted, will express the dominant view of 
the people of the United States that an 
overpowering centralized Government in 
Washington was not intended to be a part 
of the basic fabric of our system. It will 
prove again the wisdom of Chief Justice 
Taft “the right and power of the State to 
regulate the method of providing for the 
education of its youth at public expense (is) 
clear.” : 

Seventh, if*submitted and adopted this 


- amendment would show that the people be- 


lieve in the specific language of the Consti- 
tution, article I, section 7, which gives to 
the Congress the power to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper to carry 
into execution the powers granted and all 
other powers vested by the Constitution in 
the Government of the United States or in 
any Department or officer thereof. In this 
manner the people of the United States will 
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reassert that the Supreme Court is not a 
legislative body but a judicial body. 

Eighth, since under section 2 of article IT 
of the Constitution no nominee of the 
President becomes and remains a member of 
the Supreme Court except “with the advice 
and consent of the Senate”, the submission 
of this amendment and the public debate 
that would necessarily follow would em- 
phasize the significance and importance of 
this privilege and duty of the Members of 
the Senate of the United States. 

Ninth, if this amendment is proposed and 
adopted we will reestablish the fundamental 
doctrine that this is a government of law 
and not of men; that there shall not be 
substituted for the law of the land the whim 
of a judge or judges based on his or their 
personal philosophy, and the power and 
authority and function of Congress shall 
become stronger and more effective. 

The foundation of our National strength 
lies in the freedom of man’s initiative; the 
reward for his efforts and the recognition by 
a@ just government of the dignity and per- 
sonality of the citizen. As Americans, we 
are born with a heritage of freedom and we 
are, as a people, devoted to liberty and a 
religious faith. The Constitution is at once 
our shield and our sword. It is the very 
essence of our right to live as free men and 
women. 

If the civil and political rights of both 
races be equal, one cannot be inferior to the 
other, civilly or politically. If one kind of 
person be unequal to another kind of person 
socially, neither the Constitution of the 
United States nor the opinion of any num- 
ber of judges can put them upon the same 
social plane. 

Tenth, if this amendment is proposed and 
adopted, the full sovereignty of the separate 
States will be reconstructed amd reinvigor- 
ated; and if the sovereignty of the States 
is not preserved, the Constitution will fall. 
Court-made law, which has no sanction from 
the people nor from the Congress, nor from 
the Constitution, cannot stand. 

I do not say that the Supreme Court can 
be denied the right and power in any in- 
stance to overrule a prior decision. This 
where the proper judicial restraint may 
justify such action. Certainly, it is not to 
satisfy the emotional or sentimental feelings 
of the individual members of the court, nor 
is it to express their social philosophy as op- 
posed to the fixed law. The guide which 
Judge Thomas Swan applies seems as sound 
as can be given. That is, that he would 
not overrule a precedent unless he was 
absolutely satisfied it is untenable, and not 
even then, if it has gathered around it the 
support of a substantial body of decisions 
based on it. 

Eleventh, this amendment, if proposed and 
adopted, would give all of the States the 
same rights with respect to the exclusive 
control of their educational institutions, 
with the one exceptioqn, namely, that in the 
act admitting Oklahoma, there was a spe- 
cific provision that the act could not be 
constructed to prevent the establishment 
and maintenarice of separate schools for 
while and colored childern. This was 
specific to Oklahoma. As to the other 11 
States which have already been granted this 
right the language seems to be uniform, even 
as late as when Alaska and Hawaii -~were 
granted statehood this year. This position 
should be uniform ih the States. 

Ours is the greatest system of government 
that man has yet conceived. It has given 
the people more freedom, and has devoted 
itself to the protection of the individual, 
dedicated to the dignity of man’s soul, and 
has thus brought the greatest contentment to 
our people. To justify our heritage, we can- 
not fail to support it with all our hearts and 
all our minds and all our energies. 
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Let me express what I believe to be the 
sound view and obligation of those who oc- 
cupy the highest judicial position under our 
system who hold their offices for life, (ex- 
cept for the right of impeachment). In the 
words of the Chief Justice White: 

“The fundamental conception of a judi- 
¢ial body is that of one hedged about by 
precedents which are binding on the court 
without regard to the personality of its 
members. Break down this belief in judi- 
cial continuity and let it be felt that on 
great constitutional questions this Court is 
to depart from the settled conclusions of 
its predecessors, and to determine them ac- 
cording to the mere opinion of those who 
temporarily fill its bench, and our Constitu- 
tion will, in my judgment, be bereft of value 
and become a most dangerous instrument to 
the rights and liberties of the people.” 

In my opinion this is the pattern which 
should be (but has not been) followed by 
this Court of last resort. 

To you distinguished gentlemen who sit 
on this subcommittee, members of the great- 
est’ deliberative body in the world who have 
the responsibility of passing upon this most 
important matter, I can say to you with all 
the sincerity that I possess and in the light 
of some experience in the practice of law 
and in the business of trying to be a good 
American citizen, that in my opinion, you 
would be performing an act of justice and 
wisdom to report favorably on this proposed 
amendment and give to the Congress the 
right to offer to the people of the United 
States the opportunity to express their de- 
sire to determine for themselves the method 
of managing and administering their public 
schools according to the wishes of the peo- 
ple of the States. 

With the permission of you gentlemen, 
I would like for the record to show that I 
appear here as a representative and speaking 
the views of the San Jacinto Chapter of the 
Sons of the Republic of Texas; and that, 
also, I have the same right to speak on be- 
half of the Paul Carrington Chapter of the 
Sons of the American Revolution. 

Both of these societies are well known, 
patriotic, American organizations, who spend 
their time and effort to uphold the Con- 
stitution of the United States and respect 
for the law. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the ConGcRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article appearing in the 
Jamaica (N.Y.) Long Island Press of 
May 6, 1959, entitled “Halpern Urges 
Dollars for Bay”: 


HALPERN UrGES DOLLARS For BAY 


Little Neck Bay is gradually turning into 
@ muddy swampland ‘and will be lost as a 
natural haven for recreation craft unless it 
is dredged within the next 5 years, a House 
Public Works Subcommittee was told today. 

Appealing for funds for a survey of the 
bay by the Army Engineers, Congressman 
Seymour HALPERN, Forest Hills, Long Island, 
Republican, warned the bay might become a 
public menace threatening the health of 
people near its shores and the value of prop- 
erties surrounding it. 
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He said former shoreline properties along 
the southern part of the harbor have been 
converted to swamp frontages. Muck and 
slime have driven anchored boats out beyond 
the shelter of protecting bluffs at the north- 
east corner of the bay, he added. 

HALPERN echoed an appeal made on April 
27 by Frank Turner, secretary of the Council 
for Little Neck Bay Reclamation. He asked 
approval of a $13,000 survey of conditions 
and needs of the bay. 

Turner warned the natural filling-in proc- 
ess is destroying an anchorage for Queens and 
Nassau pleasure boats, increasing health 
danger by trapping sewage, and destroying 
the harbor’s value as an evacuation point to 
the mainland in case of emergency. 

HALPERN pointed out that New York City 
plans to build a large marina at the southern 
end of the bay if and when the muck has 
been removed, and the shorefront would pro- 
vide playground and bathing facilities. 

Army Engineers estimated the survey 
would take about 18 months. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions fer printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, In making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
primted before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not. inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGressIonat, REcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet-form, 
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Address Delivered by Secretary of the 
Army Wilber M. Brucker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, the address 
delivered by the Honorable Wilber M. 
Brucker, Secretary of the Army, at the 
commencement exercises held at Nor- 
a University, Northfield, Vt., on June 

» 1959. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: : 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE WILBER M. 
Brucker, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, AT THE 
COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES, NoRWICH UNI- 
VERSITY, NORTHFIELD, VT., JUNE 7, 1959 
It is a stimulating experience to visit his- 

toric Norwich University in the beautiful 
heartland of the Green Mountain State. It 
is a high privilege to share with each member 
of this 1959 graduating class one of life’s 
most significant moments. 

As Secretary of the Army, I am particularly 
mindful that Norwich was our country’s first 





private military college, founded in 1819, 


and has ever been one of the very best. 
Through its 140 years, it has lived up to a 
noble concept of full-rounded education for 
the whole man which reflects lasting honor 
upon its Army founder, Capt. Alden Part- 
ridge, fourth Superintendent of the USS. 
Military Academy at West Point. 

Everyone connected with Norwich has a 
right to be tremendously proud of its rich 
tradition of service to America in war and 
peace. ‘ 

Throughout its history, this university has 
contributed immeasurably to the high stand- 
ards of our Nation’s military leadership. It 
is a noteworthy mark of its eminence in this 
field that during World War II alone more 
than 1,600 Norwich alumni served in the 
Armed Forces, 1,300 of them as commissioned 
officers, including 16 general officers. ‘ Of 
equal consequence is its record of impressive 
influence upon the upbuilding of our coun- 
try through the outstanding achievements 
of its graduates in virtually every important 
area of civilian endeavor. 

Norwich enjoys a fourfold distinction. It 
provides its students the opportunity for 
scholastic development which will lead to 
material success in whatever walks of life 
they may choose to follow. At the same time 
it inspires them to prize above all material 
things their heritage of freedom. It further 
prepares them morally and professionally to 
be effective defenders of their country in time 
of emergency. And, most important of all, it 
places major emphasis all along the line upon 
nurturing those vital qualities of mind and 
spirit which make a person manfully willing 
and fully able to shoulder the all-encom- 
passing responsibilities of citizenship. 
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Never has our Nation had greater need for 
a rising generation of leaders so inspired and 
so equipped. 

In this momentous age of ominous peril 
and boundless opportunity, the college grad- 
uate enters a world more fiercely demanding 
than ever before of the very best that he has 
to give. We are engaged today in a mortal 
struggle between our cherished ideals of 
freedom and human dignity, and the degrad- 
ing pRilosophy of militant communism, 
which seeks by every means to tear down 
and utterly destroy everything that is good 
in the world, and to reduce humanity to the 
level of the beast. Let us not underestimate 
the threat—our very survival and the future 
of civilization are at stake. 

The Nation depends upon every American, 
no matter how limited his talents or re- 
stricted his sphere of influence, to contribute 
in the full measure of his ability to the 
creation and maintenance of national 
strength to stem the powerful tide which 
bears against us in this hour. How great, 
therefore, is the obligation which rests upon 
those who are endowed, as you are endowed, 
with the God-given resources of the heart 
and the intellect, and who have been afforded 
every advantage for their maximum advance- 
ment. 

This is no time for a person to believe 
that just to get by is a worthy goal. 

No. man should concern himself solely in 
having a successful career for himself, while 
passing the buck when it comes to civic duty. 

There is no place for the person who re- 
solves to sit tight and wait until danger 
blows over. 

Shame on the cynic who disparages pa- 
triotic zeal, and derides fundamental princi- 
ples of morality. 

The time has gone by when any of us can 
afford to bask languidly in the glory of past 
accomplishments. If we think we can rest 
upon our oars, the fast-running tide of 
events will surely sweep us to disaster. 

As a means toward imposing its will upon 
all men everywhere, and stamping out every 
vestige of human freedom, the Communist 
conspiracy maintains the most powerful 
mobilized armed forces on earth. In the 
background of every move made by Commu- 
nist leaders—no matter how peaceful it may 
appear on the surface—looms the ever-pres- 
ent threat of the military might at their 
command. 

We have ample reason to be aware that 
they are not restrained by any moral scruples 
from using their millions of trained soldiers, 
their tanks, submarines, nuclear bombs, and 
intercontinental missiles to crush the free 
nations into submission. Expediency alone 
dictates the course they follow. They are 
deterred from armed attack only because the 
United States and more than 40 allied na- 
tions have built a collective defense structure 
strong enough to convince the Communists 
that they would run an unacceptable risk 
of defeat if they launched an assault. 
Equally as important as our evident military 
capability is our known determination to use 
it if necessary, no matter what the con- 
sequences. : 

The Communists are poised and ready to 
move in swiftly for the kill should we allow 
either our strength to decline or our resolu- 
tion to waver. Meanwhile, Communist lead- 
ers try to keep the free world off balance and 


a 


in a state of constant turmoll and tension 
in an effort to uncover any weaknesses which 
may exist, and to create a succession of crises 
which they might profitably exploit by 
propaganda, infiltration, subversion—or an 
appeal to military force, if they thought they 
could get away with it, 

Our courage and constancy of purpose in 
such situations may well prove to be the 
key to real peace. 

The firm stand taken by the United States 
in the face of recent Communist provoca- 
tions of this nature in the Taiwan Straits, 
Lebanon, and West Berlin has given us an 
invaluable advantage in the so-called cold 
war. It has inspired greater faith in the 
hearts of millions who look to us for leader- 
ship in opposition to Communist expansion. 
It has made a significant impression upon the 
peoples of the uncommitted nations. It has 
done more to advance our national aims than 
all the nuclear weapons in our arsenal. 

We have demonstrated our steadfast ad- 
herence to the principle that armed force 
shall not be used for aggression anywhere 
on earth. We have proved beyond the possi- 
bility of an honest doubt that we will not 
submit to a shakedown by the Sino-Soviet 
conspirators. 

When the Soviets issued their ultimatum 
on Berlin last November, they repudiated 
their solemn obligations, dishonored their 
agreements, and provided one more indi- 
cation that they intend to make any nego- 
tiated settlement of the world’s grave prob- 
lems as difficult as they possibly can. In 
creating a crisis there, they seized what they 
probably believed was a golden opportunity 
to split apart the nations of the free world, 
to seriously damage our moral prestige, and 
to destroy West Berlin as a disturbing sym- 
bol of freedom and progress in an area close 
to their own shackled and impoverished 
satellites. They did not succeed. 

You may recall that Khrushchev set May 
27, 1959, as the deadline for the Western 
Powers to get out of West Berlin and leave 
the 2'4 million people of that valiant 
outpost of freedom to the tender mercies 
of the Communist tyranny. In response 
to the Soviet threat, the United States made 
its support evident to the people of West 
Berlin. In our commitment we were joined 
by our principal European allies. 

Well, the 27th of May 1959, has come and 
gone, and Berlin is still free. We intend to 
remain there uhtil a just and peaceful so- 
lution of the problem of divided Germany 
can be reached, Our adamant refusal to be 
blackmailed has given new inspiration to 
free men everywhere. We have proved once 
again that we will not betray those who trust 
us—that we will not abdi®ate our rights, 
nor shirk our solemn responsibilities in any 
particular, no matter how threatening the 
Soviets may be. ° 

Only if we have the military capability to 
fight and win if war should be thrust upon 
us can we hope to prevent war, and establish 
the basis for a just and durable peace. It 
will be necessary for us to maintain dynamic 
and powerful Armed Forces for a long, long 
time to come—for as many years as the dark 
shadow of Soviet aggression pervades the 
earth. Obviously our Military Establishment 
must ever be prepared to respond promptly 
and effectively to any military threat. Our 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air. Force 
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must be fully manned and properly equipped 
to perform their assigned missions under 
any circumstances. We must see to it that 
it is impossible for the Communist con- 
spiracy to find any type or level of warfare 
in which it has sufficient advantage to jus- 
tify aggression by the use of military force 
anywhere in the world. 

The maintenance of the requisite military 
strength will demand years of dedicated 
sacrifice and service, not only on the part 
of successive hundreds of thousands of 
young men in uniform, but on the part of 
every American in every walk of life. It 
will demand a continuing outpouring of our 
wealth for the tools of war—wealth which 
could otherwise be channeled into produc- 
tive efforts for the enhancement of the good 
life of the American people. However, in the 
situation which confronts us today, we have 
no acceptable alternative. 

How long must we continue to live under 
the grievous conditions of an armed truce? 

This is the question which I am sure is 
uppermost in all our minds. The answer 
will not be found in the multiplication of 
armaments. We cannot buy true peace with 
military power. We can buy only the pre- 
cious opportunity to work for peace. Nor 
can a stable world order be built through 
the processes of diplomacy. It cannot be 
produced by the application of science and 
technology. 

True peace can be brought about only by 
the growth and fruition of ideals in the 
hearts of men. The spiritual and intellectual 
field is the real battleground upon which the 
future of the world will ultimately be de- 
cided. 

It should be clearly evident, therefore, 
that the major task which devolves upon 
each one of us today is to utilize every talent 
we possess with the utmost vigor, vision, and 
creative imagination to help make the power 
of our American ideals and principles felt 
throughout the earth. 

During four decades of mijlitary pressure, 
false promises, terror, and subversion, the 
Communists have gained physical donrinion 
over more than a third of all the people in the 
world, but they have not yet succeeded in 
persuading their captives to love their chains. 

After 41 years of absolute power in Rus- 
sia, the Soviet regime still cannot count 
upon the loyalty of millions of its people 
and those of its satellites who yearn for 
freedom. Soviet power cannot exist with- 
out a huge-secret police force, brainwashing, 
the dictation of every activity of the people, 
rigid control of the press and of education, 
and the penalty of death or forced labor in 
concentration camps as the punishment for 
dissent. The essential sterility of the Com- 
munist system was strikingly demonstrated 
during the uprisings which have occurred 
in East Germany, Poland, and Hungary. It 
is highly significant that the prime movers 
and principal participants in these satellite 
revolts against Communist tyranny were 
students who had been carefully schooled 
in the Commynist dogma ever since their 
birth. They had never known anything else. 
Yet they violently rejected it at the risk 
of their lives. Communism can destroy and 
enslave but it cannot build anything of last- 
ing worth because it is fundamentally an 
ideology of degradation. 


Freedom, in splendid contrast, has proved 
itself the greatest uplifting influence in the 
history of mankind. It is the fulfillment 
of man’s innate longings. Fredom builds a 
better world because it encourages. man’s 
most productive inspirations. Only in the 
climate of freedom are men able to develop 
what is in them to the fullest extent, and 
reach the heights of spiritual exaltation. 

It is up to us, to all of us, to work as hard 
to spread freedom throughout the world as 
the Communists do to spread tyranny. 


The hundreds of millions behind the iron 
and bamboo curtains derive a distorted view 
of America from the falsehoods continuously 
fed them by Communist leaders and their 
puppet press. We must get through to them 
with the truth about America, and with the 
inspiration of the spiritual force which is 
our heritage. We must get through to the 
people of the uncommitted nations, and let 
them see us as we really are, not as the Com~- 
munists paint us in a calculated effort to 
destroys our influence for good. 

We must make sure that all these millions 
of people appreciate what freedom and 
democracy really mean to us, that they are 
not just things we talk about, but that they 
form the living basis of our everyday life. 

People who have heard a lot about our 
missiles and our machines, but little about 
our morals and our way of life, might be 
deceived by the diabolic Soviet charge that 
Americans are a nation of aggressive, war- 
mongering imperialists. We must make sure 
that they learn as much about our built-in 
guarantees against aggression, our long his- 
tory or moral idealism, and the ingrained 
habits of thought which underlie the Ameri- 
can character as they do about our arma- 
ments, our refrigerators, and our automo- 
biles. We must make it crystal clear to the 
whole+ world that we Americans stand for 
peace and the peaceful triumph of justice 
and the democratic ideal; that we have ever 
been willing and ready to help those who 
need our help without demanding—as Com- 
munists demand—their dignity, their sov- 
ereignty, and their souls. 

If we could get the truth across to the 
millions of confused people under the heel 
of the Communist conspiracy, and the other 
millions in Asia and Africa who are stirring 
with new ambition to build a better life, 
I am confident the power of communism, 
which feeds upon ignorance, superstitution, 
privation, and fear, would quickly crumble. 

That, my friends of the class of 1959, is 
by far the most important task America has 
ever faced. It is not a task for the few, but 
for 177 million Americans. It should be 
your special concern as oncoming leaders in 
our national life. 

We cannot hope to successfully project 
the moral influence of America to the far 
corners of the earth unless we are zealous in 
keeping our own house in order. Democracy 
is not like a granite statue which is finished 
for all time when the sculptor has smoothed 
away the last rough spot. On the contrary, 
it is like a ship which needs constant atten- 
tion by every officer and member of the 
crew to keep it in repair and moving steadily 
forward, weathering the rough buffeting of 
every storm, wind, and wave. 

We must recognize that the strength and 
effectiveness of a democracy does not lie 
in the form of institutions of government, 
but stems, rather, from the people them- 
selves, from their sense of responsibility, 
the respect in which they hold the rights of 
each other and the laws which govern them, 
from the dergee in which they value indi- 
vidual liberty and despite authoritarian con- 
trol, from the measure of their self-reliance, 
and the quality of ‘their self-discipline. 

The American people from the very be- 
ginning have enjoyed a greater measure of 
personal liberty than any other people 
throughout the whole course of history. We 
have done so only because as individuals 
we have voluntarily shouldered the obliga- 
tions which liberty entails. We have ac- 
cepted the paramount jurisdiction of the 
moral law. We have exercised self-restraint 
in the conduct of our lives. We have de- 
veloped to a high degree the concept of 
civic duty. We have retognized our depen- 
dence one upon the other, and the vital nec- 
essity for voluntary cooperative effort in 
every field of activity. We have been able 
to enjoy freedom only because we have 
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proved ourselves worthy of freedom. We 
shall continue to enjoy freedom only so long 
as we continue to deserve it. 

Guard well our moral and spiritual bul- 
warks, for they are far more vital to our 
future than material progress or military 
power. : 

It is not given to most men to play a 
headline role in shaping history, but every 
one of us has the power to contribute in 
some important way to the ongoing of 
America, and to her beneficient influence in 
world affairs. If we fail to exercise that 
power today, we let our country down’ in 
her hour of greatest need. 

It has been well said that now and in the 
long run the advantage in the world strug- 
gle which is now going on will go to the side 
which best succeeds in developing the in- 
telligence, competence, and insight of its 
people. 

The influence of each individual citizen 
upon the life of the community in which he 
lives can in the long run have a tremendous 
effect upon this development in the Nation 
at large. 

The advancement of education is a most 
important area of actiivty. The encourage- 
ment of greater scientific and technological 
interest among the young people growing up 
around us is essential to the future well- 
being of America in competition with the 
authoritarian education of the Soviet state. 
However, it is equally essential that in ad- 
dition to the knowledge and skills required 
to insure our material progress, we develop 
in our upcoming generations the utmost in 
wisdom, vision, and character which will en- 
able man to survive the forces man brings 
into being. Unless man is able to achieve 
moral mastery of these forces, they will ulti- 
mately destroy our civilization. . 

The positive emphasis you place upon the 
development of spiritual values in your- 
selves and those around you through activity 
in the religious affairs of your community 
will have a far-reaching effect upon the up- 
building of America. If we as a Nation 
ever get away from God, we will surely sink 
in the morass of materialism. This is a 
world of constant and impressive change, 
but never be so dazzled by new things that 
you feel the old virtues are obsolete, or that 
their perpetuation is not worth your best 
efforts. 

Nothing will take the place of your active 
and informed interest and participation in 
local government. This is where your re- 
sponsibility you can never afford to shirk. 
no matter how far you may go, it is a re- 
sponsilbility you can never afford to shirk. 
In the final analysis, it is not what is done 
in our State capitals or in Washington 
which has the most ultimate significance 
for America, but what is done in the local 
units of government throughout the Nation. 
In a very real sense, local government is the 
cradle of every great decision or momentous 
policy upon which the destiny of our Na- 
tion may depend. Government at the upper 
levels can be no more decent, wholesome, 
and effective than is day-by-day govern- 
ment on the local plane, where America 
lives, and works, and has her real being. 
Unless these taproots of self-government are 
kept strong and healthy, nothing can pre- 
vent the tree from eventually withering and 
dying at the top. 

Most of you will in the course of time 
become the heads of families. The family is 
the foundation stone of our whole social 
structure, the most important single element 
of our national power. In all parts of the 
world, the family has been from time imme- 
morial the major factor in assuring the sta- 
bility of nations, and the survival of the es- 
sentials of‘ human civilization. The surest 
way to destroy a nation is to destroy the fam- 
ily, as the Communists are now doing in Red 
China through the establishment of their 
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notorious commune system. The surest way 
for a nation to maintain its strength and in- 
tegrity is to maintain the integrity and au- 
thority of the family. From the family units 
of today, in which love, enlightened guid- 
ance, moral upbringing, and proper discipline 
are apparent, will come the young people 
who will be willing and able. to undertake 
the hard jobs of tomorrow, and make the 
real sacrifices which are necessary in every 
generation to preserve our heritage of free- 
dom. This is your crowning responsibility. 

America counts upon men who are firm in 
faith, stout in heart, and unwavering in zeal. 
People are always asking: “What will the fu- 
ture bring?” It is far better to ask: “What 
are we bringing to the future?” Are we 
bringing doubt and despair, or faith and 
courage? Are we bringing indecision and 
weakness, or strength and determination? 
Are we bringing dependence upon ourselves 
and our powers alone, or trust in God, the 
omnipotent? May I leave you with this 
thought: The future is not something that 
just happens; it is what we make it by what 
we do, or fail to do, hour by hour, through- 
out our lives. 

In the words of the poet, Sir Owen Sea- 
man, written during one of the world’s dark 
periods of tribulation: 


“Ye that have faith to look ‘with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 
And — that out of night and death shall 

r 
The dawn of ampler life; 
Rejoice, whatever anguish rend your heart, 
That God has given you for priceless 
dower, 
To live in these great times and have your 


part 
In freedom’s crowning hour.” 


The World Refugee Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


i OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
a conference of more than 160 civic. vol- 
unteer welfare agency. leaders from 
throughout the country met here in 
Washington to attempt to deal with the 
acute world refugee problem. 

The purpose of the conference was to 
program the U.S. role in the World Refu- 
gee Year, created by a United Nations 
resolution adopted on December 5, 1958. 

The World Refugee Year starts July 
1, 1959, and ends July 30, 1960. 

The objectives of this special year will 
be: 

First. To focus international interest 
on the refugee problem; 

Second. To en ge financial con- 
tributions from governments, volunteer 
agencies, and the general public; and 

Third. To encourage further coopera- 
tion for permanent refugee solutions 
through voluntary repatriation, resettle- 
ment, or integration, on a humanitarian 
basis 


In the past, the United States has 
played a commendable = in the refu- 
gee resettlement field. 1949, we 
have spent well over $1 billion on refu- 
gee problems. 
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* We recognize, of course, that the solu- 
tion for the refugee problem is complex. 
Nevertheless, in view of its humanitarian 
aspects, as well as the fact that millions 
of persons who continue to be displaced 
will prolong, and perhaps even increase, 
economic and political problems that 
threaten world peace, this serious situa- 
tion requires the thoughtful considera- 
tion of people everywhere. 

There are, of course, a vast number of 
people in many areas who need to be re- 
settled and integrated into the economic 
life of the desired nations. 

A recent issue of the Economic World 
contained an article entitled “World 
Refugee Problem.” The article deline- 
ated six specific areas of the world in 
which there is a concentration of an esti- 
mated 2,350,000 refugees. 

Because I believe that the seriousness 
of this situation continues to merit our 
attention, supplemented by constructive 
efforts to improve the outlook for these 
refugees, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Economic World, June 1959] 
Wor.p REFUGEE PROBLEM—CRITICAL AREAS OF 
NEED 

There are an estimated 2,350,000 refugees 
concentrated in six areas of the world who 
are in desperate straits. 

Their immediate needs are for the simple 
basic necessities of life—food, clothing, medi- 
‘cal supplies, housing. In addition, there are 
thousands more who need help in resettling 
in strange environments and national 
economies. 

Those areas with the most urgent prob- 
lems are: 

Austria, Germany, Greece, and Italy, where 
30,000 refugees still live in camps and are 
in need of housing, vocational training, small 
business loans, medical, and welfare services 
for the aged and infirm, and so forth. This 
also applies to 100,000 unsettled refugees 
living outside camps in these four countries 
plus Belgium, France, the Netherlands, and 
Turkey. 

United Arab Republic, Lebanon, Syria, and 
Jordan where 1 million Arab refugees are 
now receiving minimum assistance from the 
U.N. Relief and Works Agency, but need voca- 
tional training, grants for self-support until 
@ political solution is evolved. 

Tunisia and Morocco where 170,000 Al- 
gerian refugees, mostly children, the rest 
women and old people, live under extremely 
primitive conditions, need medical supplies, 
clothing, soap, olive ofl, and food. 

Dangerously overcrowded Hong Kong where 
the 1 million refugees from Communist 
China must be absorbed into a total popu- 
lation of 3 million. Funds are needed to 
assist the Hong Kong Government provide 
food, medical, educational, and other sup- 
plies. Aid is needed for housing, vocational 
training, and small business loans. 

Nepal and India with over 10,000 recent 
Tibetan refugees, and the Chinese refugees 
in Macao, Thailand, Vietnam, and Laos, all 
need assistance. 

Nine thousand five hundred European 
refugees still in China need to be resettled 
while it is still possible for them to leave. 

Others, having somewhat better status 
since they have citizenship rights in their 
host countries, but who need to be resettled 
and integrated into the national economies 
of their asylums, are the North Koreans in 
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South Korea, the Indians from Pakistan from 
India, the Vietnamese from North Vietnam, 
and East Germans who have fled to West 
Germany. 


Deficiency Payments Planned for 
Canadian Egg Producers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
published in the Manitoba Cooperator 
of. Winnepeg, Manitoba, Canada, en- 
titled “Deficiency Payments Planned for 
Canadian Egg Producers.” 

I want my good friends from the east- 
ern seaboard States who have been visit- 
ing with the Secretary of Agriculture 
concerning the egg purchase program 
to know what our friends in Canada are 
doing. In contrast to the U.S. Govern- 
ment, the Canadian authorities are tak- 
ing positive steps to alleviate the low 
price on eggs. 

Mr. President, while the Department 
of Agriculture stands by doing little but 
observing the situation, group after 
group of our family farmers is plunged 
into financial disaster by drastic price 
breaks. It has been brought to the at- 
tention of the Senate repeatedly in these 
past few weeks that egg producers are 
in serious trouble. The world we live 
in has been so closely related that it is 
not surprising to learn that our neigh- 
bor, Canada, is also facing serious prob- 
lems due to the large supplies and low 
prices of eggs. 

In contrast to the U.S. Government, 
however, Canadian authorities are tak- 
ing positive steps to alleviate the prob- 
lem.. They are planning to abandon a 
weak and ineffective purchase program 
which has many of the characteristics 
of our program, and undertake the only 
logical program for this type of com- 
modity, a program of deficiency pay- 
ments. The Manitoba Cooperator re- 
ported this move in its news column and 
so I ask unanimous consent to have the 
news article printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEFICIENCY PAYMENTS PLANNED FOR 
CANADIAN EGG PRODUCERS 

The Agricultural Stabilization Board has 
been advised to develop “as soon as possible 
a method of providing price support for shell 
eggs by means of a payment to producers— 
commonly describd as a deficincy payment— 
rather than to continue the present method 
of offer to purchase,” Federal Minister of 
Agriculture Douglas Harkness said in the 
House of Commons May 7. 

“The payment to producers would be cal- 
culated on the difference between the actual 
market price for shell eggs for the period 
concerned and the prescribed support price. 
This method, as in the case of the arrange- 
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ment proposed with respect to hogs, would 
make it possible to withhold payment from 
commercial organizations operating under 
the so-called verticle integration plan, or to 
restrict payment to a specific volume of eggs 
delivered by any one producer in a given 
period,” he said. 

Mr. Harkness explained that the existing 
price basis of 44 cents a dozen for grade A 
large eggs delivered to Montreal will con- 

inue in effect for another 12-month period 
ending May 5, 1960. 

“The volume of eggs marketed through 
registered grading stations to date this year 
is 7 percent more than for the same period 
last year. However, this does not correctly 
represent the actual increases because of the 
steadily growing movement of eggs from 
large-scale producers direct to retail outlets. 
Because of this, a greater percentage of eggs 
marketed through registered grading stations 
are offered to the Agricultural Stabilization 
Board,” he said. 

From January to June 1958 the Board-/pur- 
chased 354,412 cases. Up to April 27 of 1959, 
the Board had purchased 503,073 cases, and 
shell eggs are still being offered in unprece- 
dented volume. 

“With many countries of the world devel- 
oping larger surpluses of shell eggs, the dis- 
posal of the surplus accumulated by the 
Stabilization Board is Greating an extremely 
serious problem. 

“The continued expansion in egg produc- 
tion can be largely attributed to the growth 
in numbers and size of large commercial 
producers. Because of integration in this 
industry and technological developments, 
the present support program is providing an 
incentive to commercial operators to increase 
production,” the Minister said. 





The Late Charles Burlingham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following: On Satur 
day, June 6, 1959, one of New York’s 
most distinguished citizens passed away. 
Charles C. Burlingham died quietly in 
his home in his 100th year. 

Seldom has any community been so 
served by any one man in a lifetime. 
Cc. C. Burlingham demonstrated to per- 
fection the citizen’s and the lawyer’s role 
in the community. 

Normally I would not insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a newspaper arti- 
cle of the following length, but I believe 
in this case that the New York Times did 
such an excellent job in documenting 
Cc. C. Burlingham’s life that I take the 
liberty of inserting the complete obitu- 
ary for the enlightenment. of my col- 
leagues. - 

I am honored to have had C. C. 
Burlingham as one of my constituents: 
CHARLES BURLINGHAM Dries at 100; LAWYER 

FouGcHTr FoR CIvi. REFORM—LEADER IN 

ELECTIONS OF MITCHEL AND La Guarpia Ap- 

VOCATED IMPROVEMENT OF CoURTS 

Charles Culp Burlingham, lawyer and one 
of New York’s greatest’ crusaders for civic 
virtue, died late Saturday night at his home, 
860 Park Avenue, after a short illness. He 
was 100 years old. 
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Mr. Burlingham took special pride in the 
part he had played in election of two re- 
form mayors of New York, John Purroy 
Mitchel in 1913, and Fiorello H. La Guardia 
in 1933. 

He headed the New York City Bar As- 
sociation during the period of investiga- 
tion into abuses in city government that 
culminated in the resignation of Mayor 
James J. Walker in 1932. Mr. Burlingham 
then led the Fusion movement’s harmony 
committee that chose Mr. La Guardia as the 
reform candidate for mayor. 

Though he had been blind and almost 
totally deaf since 1953, he was described by 
a friend “as gay as a lark.” On his 100th 
birthday last August, he gave a crisp inter- 
view in which he said that New York’s 
greatest need still was to improve its 
courts—part of the cause to which he had 
devoted his life. 

Mr. Burlingham was regarded by his 
countless friends as a spirit that could never 
grow old. Even in his nineties, blind and 
practically deaf, he retained the wit, humor, 
understanding, and vigor that marked his 
life-long career as a force for good govern- 
ment in this city. 

His name was attached to countless or- 
ganizations and activities, to communica- 
tions to the newspapers, and appeals for one 
cause or another, But his real effectiveness 
was behind the scenes of politics and law 
in the city. 

He used his personal charm, his common 
sense and willingness to realize that society 
was not perfect to achieve many of the ends 
that more direct attack might not have 
yielded. 

Mr. Burlingham had been characterized as 
@ one-man good-government party. He was 
a bit more modest. Chatting one day with 
a friend, at a conference of persons seeking 
the reelection of Mayor La Guardia, he said, 
looking around the room: 

“This is the second time in my life that 
I’ve been a member of a four-man political 
party.” The first time, he explained, was in 
the Mitchel campaign of 1913. 

He lent his name and respectability, as 
well as his activity, to the Fusion cause in 
1933, 1937, and 1941, and it is in this con- 
nection that present generations knew him 
best. 

CITED BY BAR GROUP 


The Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York described Mr. Burlingham as the 
first citizen of the city when in 1953 it 
awar.ed to him a medal for exceptional con- 
tributions to the honor and standing of the 
bar in this community. In 1953 Mr. Bur- 
lingham had been appointed to an advisory 
committee to the executive committee of the 
association. 

At his 90th birthday he was one of New 
York’s oldest practicing lawyers. Even be- 
yond this milestone, neither his influence 
nor his interest showed much sign of flag- 
ging. 

Mr. Burlingham continued to head the 
Civil Service Reform Association; he was 
chairman of a group working for better 
methods for removal or retirement of judges; 
he was honorary vice president of the Com- 
munity Service Society (an association that 
dated to 1889); and he was chairman of the 
campaign for the restoration of St. George’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

A few months before Mr. Burlingham’s 
100th birthday he wrote as follows to a 
friend whose portrait was to be pPesented to 
the City Bar Association: 

“If I am extant when your portrait is pre- 
sented, I think I may attend. However, 
brethren, the time is short and you had bet- 
ter set a.painter or sculptor at work soon.” 

He then added this postscript: 

“If you have time to call on me, I should 
be delighted to talk with you about the at- 
titude of the association this year toward 
the selection .of judges.”’ 
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To illustrate the need for reforms, Mr. 
Burlingham used to tell a story about’a New 
York judge in the 1890’s who signed docu- 
ments while trying cases. One day he hand- 
ed his court clerk an opinion in an important 
case. 

“But, judge,” said the clerk, “you set that 
case down for argument next Wednesday.” 

“Oh, did I?” replied the judge. “Well, 
don’t file the opinion yet.” 

On the day set, the judge heard counsel 
argue the case at length. After a proper in- 
terval, he filed his opinion without changing 
a word. 

LAW DEGREE AT COLUMBIA 

Mr. Burlingham was the son of the Rev. 
Dr. Aaron Hale and Mrs. Emma Starr Bur- 
lingham. He was born in Plainfield, N.J., on 
August 31, 1858, and received a bachelor of 
arts degree from Harvard, at the age of 21. 

Two years later he earned a bachelor of 
laws at Columbia. The university conferred 
on him an honorary doctor of laws degree in 
1933. He was admitted to the bar in 1881, 
and on September 29, 1883, married Louisa 
W. Lawrence. 

Taking up practice in New York, Mr. Burl- 
ingham quickly became active in civic af- 
fairs in various fields, He became a member 
of the board of education in 1897 and served 
as its president in 1902-03. 

From the start he was identified with a 
wide range of liberal causes. In 1920 he sub- 
mitted resolutions to the city bar association 
urging that a committee go to Albany to con- 
demn the assembly’s suspension of five So- 
cialist members. He backed a fusion move- 
ment to oppose John F. Hylan in 1921. 

The 18th amendment, he declared in a 
statement submitted to an Episcopal diocesan 
convention in 1922, produced class antago- 
nism and hatred. At the same time, he said 
it should be obeyed as long as it was law. 

Mr. Burlingham was elected:a director of 
the legal aid society in 1925, and also became 
active in the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion. He was deeply interested in the case of 
Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, who 
had been found guilty of killing two men in 
& payroll robbery in Braintree, Mass. He 
expounded his views on legal aspects of the 
matter in letters to the New York Times. 

Despite his manifold professional duties— 
he ranked high particularly in the field of 
admiralty law—he found time to share the 
sponsorship of the printing of the full rec- 
ord of the Sacco-Vanzetti trial,and to sign 
@ prefatory note explaining the project. 
His cosigners included Newton D. Baker, 
John W. Davis, and Elihu Root. Their pur- 
pose was to allow public study of the con- 
duct of the controversial case. 

Mr. Burlingham was a Democrat who 
liked to tell humorous stories about Re- 
publicans., 

“Did you hear about the farmer in Con- 
necticut?” he would ask. “A very respect- 
able fellow, a member of the Congregation- 
alist Church and very high in the Republi- 
can Party. He was trampled on by one of 
his own cows. I say it must have been a 
Democratic cow.” 

In 1929, Mr. Burlingham headed a special 
committee on oldage problems of the As- 
sociatiqn for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. Two months after that committee re- 
ported he was elected to head the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York. 
He was at that time senior member of the 
firm of Burlingham, Veeder; Masten & Feary, 
of 27 William Street. The firm’s most re- 
cent listing at the same address was 
Burlingham, Hupper & Kennedy. 

Mr. Burlingham succeeded Charles Evans 
Hughes in the bar group. Under the new 
president’s leadership the association soon 
had to cope with problems that were be- 
ging to hint that a farflung city investiga- 
tion might be in the offing. The association 
conducted the successful removal proceed- 
ings against Magistrate Albert H. Vitale. 
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With ramifications of the city’s corrup- 
tion becoming more and more evident, Mr. 
Burlingham addressed the State chamber of 
commerce in 1930 and declared flatly that 
all law reforms depended upon able judges. 
All through the period that he headed the 
bar group he emphasized this ideal. 

When the city bar demanded that the then 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt act on 
charges that judgeships were frequently 
bought, Mr. Burlingham declared: 

“Our Government, indeed our civiliza- 
tion, rests on the integrity of the courts.” 

All through the exposures that culminated 
in investigation of the courts the association 
took a firm stand, under the guidance of 
Mr. Burlingham. The district attorney, 
Thomas C. T. Crain, was assailed for ineffi- 
ciency, Gradually the tenseness of the en- 
tire municipal situation increased. The in- 
vestigation and resignation of Mayor 
Walker—ultimately the ousting of Tammany 
and election of the Fusion government—fol- 
lowed. 

At the end of Mr. Burlingham’s second 
term as president of the bar association, the 
nominating committee unanimously named 
him for a third term. When he was notified, 
he refused the nomination, saying: 

“Dou you expect me to be an ass in a lion’s 
skin? No other man has ever served for 
three terms except James C. Carter, the lion 
of the bar of my time, and I would not dare 
assume his place.” 


HONORED BY WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


He was succeeded as head of the bar group 
in 1931 by Mr. Davis. A month later Wil- 
liams College bestowed upon the retiring 
executive the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws. 

When the Fusion movement took form in 
the summer of 1933, Mr. Burlingham headed 
the harmony committee that brought 
about the substitution of Mr. La Guardia for 
John F. Ryan as the candidate for mayor. 
The committee continued to function after 
the nomination was settled and received a 
good share of the credit for the Fusion 
victory. 

Never tiring in his fight for an honest ju- 
diciary, Mr. Burlingham had in 1932 sub- 
mitted a resolution to the city bar group 
calling for a continuous drive to keep the 
bench free from political and party domi- 


nation. The resolution was adopted. It: 


was an outgrowth, specifically, of the Hof- 
stadter-Steuer judiciary deal that had 
been unsuccessfully opposed by a nonparti- 
san ticket during the November election. 

Mr. Burlingham headed the Independent 
Citizens Committee for the election of 
Joseph D. McGoldrick as controller in the 
fall of 1934. About the same time he was 
chosen president of the Harvard Alumni 
Association. He had previously served as 
president. of the alumni association of the 
Columbia Law School. 

From 1931 to 1939, a period covering most 
of the depression, Mr. Burlingham was pres- 
ident of the Welfare Council of the city of 
New York. But many other good causes en- 
listed his energies over the years. These 
included a Federal child labor amendment, 
slum clearance, minimum wages, fair em- 
ployment practices, the fate of conscientious 
objectors and the admission of women as 
vestrymen. On the last named subject, he 
offered resolutions at six successive conven- 
tions of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

He was a member of the American Bar 
Association, the New York County Lawyers 
Association and the International Law Asso- 
ciation. His clubs were the Century, Har- 
vard, Downtown, Coffee House and Church. 

Mr. Burlingham is survived by his son, 
Charles Burlingham; a daughter, Miss Anne 
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Hoe Burlingham, 5 grandchildren and 12 
great-grandchildren. 

By his specific request, the funeral service 
will be restricted to members of the imme- 
diate family. At yesterday’s regular service 
in St. George’s Church, of which he was 
chief warden, special prayers were said for 
him, 


Tree Depression to Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
some people have said recently that this 
Nation should undo some of the con- 
structive legislation which lifted it out 
of the great depression and return to 
more freedom. 

Not only is our freedom unimpaired 
today, it is coupled with prosperity—a 
blessing unknown in the earlier time, 
which they so fondly reeall. Our stand- 
ard of living has risen greatly since 
those days of depression. 

In his column, The Country Editor, 
H. M. Baggarly of the Tulia (Tex.) Her- 
ald, one of the ablest newspaper editors 
in the Nation, winner of many State and 
National journalistic awards, recalls the 
depression days. I believe his comments 
are of interest to all. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a portion of The Country 
Editor by H. M. Baggarly, from the Tulia 
Herald for June 4, 1959. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Depression is a word we would like to for- 
get. The mention of the word sends cold 
chills down our back. But there are times 
when we need to let our minds wander back 
to the 1930’s for a while. We need to re- 
mind ourselves of what a hair-raising de- 
pression really is. 

Some people apparently have forgotten 
those terrible days when they demand a re- 
turn to the climate which breeds great 
dépressions. Among~these people are those 
who demand freedom of the farmer to plant 
anything “he likes in any quantity; those 
who hold in contempt social security, old 
age pensions and other buffers between an 
individual and depression contemptuously 
called socialism and welfare statism by their 
opponents; those who fail to see that there 
are things even worse than some of our 
present day problems and injustices. 

Then there are those too young to remem- 
ber what a real depression is like. They 
include many college age youth who can see 
nothing but the evil in some of the deter- 
rents to depression which are on our statute 
books. 

There are still a few people around who 
insist that farmers were better off during 
the depression of the 1930’s than they are 
today. 

Troy Morris, editor of the Ropes Plains- 
man at Ropesville, down in Hockley County, 
apparently is one who hasn't forgotten so 
soon the great depression. We quote some 
of his recent remarks since they so vividly 
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describe the experiences of many people 
who lived and suffered during that era: 

“We look back over those good old days 
when a dollar was as large as a cart wheel 
and a dime would buy as much as a 50- 
cent piece today. The first time we felt the 
pinch was when our wages of $42.50 a week 
with overtime were cut to $18 a week and 
no overtime. 

“The second thing we noticed was stores 
loaded with merchandise for which there 
was no sale. 

“Next, we remember when the bank in 
the town where we lived got the city to de- 
clare a 10-day holiday so it could tlose and 
try to get in a position where it would not 
have to. close its. doors permanently. _Then 
we went to looking about us—people who 
had been working steadily found themselves 
without jobs. 

“There were hard times. People were not 
only without clothes but they were without 
anything to eat. We went into one place 
where a man, with a family of five children, 
had had for five days a big onion and a pan 
of hot water cornbread. The Red Cross ran 
out of money. The county could not collect 
taxes so it had no money with which to 
help. There was hunger and suffering all 
around us—there was no shortage of food 
because the grocery stores had plenty of 
groceries. A sack of flour sold for a dollar, 
eggs were 10 cents a dozen, but there were 
no dollars and dimes to buy them. 

“During that time we saw strong men bow 
their heads and moan because they could 
not feed and clothe their families. We saw 
a winter when there was no money for fuel 
and the cold penetrated the homes of the 
poor, bringing sickness and death. 

“Crops were left in the fields because there 
was no market for them and the entire 
Nation was on starvation.” 

Editor Morris could have mentioned other 
characteristics of the times. He could have 
recalled how merchants had to mark off 
delinquent accounts by the thousands of 
dollars—usually owed by good and reliable 
men who were jobless and couldn’t pay, 
much as they wanted. Many of these mer- 
chants were forced into bankruptcy and 
often there were more vacant buildings than 
occupied ones around a courthouse square. 

Owners of rental property often permitted 
a tenant to go more than a year without 
paying rent because eviction meant only 
that the kuilding would be vacant and it 
might be better off occupied than empty. 

So many homes and buildings were moved 
out of town that cities passed ordinances 
forbidding people to move houses away be- 
cause tax rolls were dropping to dangerous 
levels. 

Farmers lost their investment in half paid 
for farms. Sheriff sales were held almost 
weekly in some localities. 

Everybody took cuts—deep cuts—in wages 
if they were fortunate enough to keep a job. 
Meanwhile, many budget items such as 
home and automobile payments, taxes, in- 
terest, loan repayments, all remained the 
same, ¢ 

Schoolteachers were usually paid in 
script or I O U’s, some of which never was 
redeemed. Some banks would cash it by 
discounting it from 10 to 40 percent. 

The standard of living dropped to the 
minimum. People swapped recipes on ways 
to prepare mush and red beans. 

Soup lines for the hungry were established 
in all cities. And their patrons weren’t 
bums dnd tramps by any méans. 

When we demand an end to devices which 
help protect us from another depression 
which would make that of the 1930’s look 
like a ‘picnic, we had better count the cost 
and then decide if acreage controls and a 
few other regulations are too high a price 
to pay for a floor to our farm economy, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today we 
recognize that the Nation, due to its tre- 
mendous agricultural productivity, has a 
surplus of farm commodities amounting 
to about $9 billion worth. The other day 
I stated that I had been in Illinois, and 
had seen the multitude of bins filled with 
wheat and corn. 

Theoretically, one would hope such a 
volume of additional foods would serve 
to be a blessing, both to our people and 
to our economy. 

Unfortunately, due to factors that, un- 
til now, have been unresolved, this vast 
volume of surplus farm commodities 
continues to act—not as a boon to the 
economy—but as an economic millstone 
around the necks of the Nation’s farm- 
ers and taxpayers. 

Over the years, various ways and 
means for utilizing these foodstuffs have 
been examined. There have also been 
efforts to design farm policies and pro- 
grams that would not continue to con- 
tribute to the tremendous stockpiles. 
Although these are constructive ap- 
proaches, no solution has yet proved 
sufficient to deal with the scope of this 
surplus problem. 

We recognize, of course, that such pro- 
grams as that of Public Law 480, for sale 
of surpluses abroad, as well as our 
school-lunch and school-milk programs 
and some types of relief programs, have 
helped provide useful outlets for the sur- 
plus farm products. 

Currently, too, there are before Con- 
gress additional legislative proposals for 
dealing with this situation. 

Increasingly, it is felt—and, I believe, 
rightly so—that surplus farm products 
can, and should, be used, not only for 
humanitarian purpose, but also as stra- 
tegic aids in conjunction with our for- 
eign policy, as well as to help build 
friendship and good will among nations. 

A recent issue of the Wisconsin Agri- 
culturist carried an editorial entitled “If 
‘Food for Peace’ Programs Could Prevent 
One Korean War, the Cost Would be 
Small” The editorial examines in- 
stances in which utilization of surplus 
food products serves humanitarian and 
policy purposes; and the editorial con- 
tains some suggestions for revising the 
programs. 

In order to give other Senators the 
benefit of these views, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: i 
Ir “Foor For Pace” Procrams Covutp Pre- 

VENT ONE EKorREAN War, THE Cost WoULD 

Br SMALL 

“Food for peace” programs have the atten- 
tion of Congress. Strongly backed by some 
Congressmen, they would shore up and im- 
prove our surplus food disposal overseas. 
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U.S. farm surpluses have already made & 
great contribution in helping build econom- 
ically poor nations of the free world. Up 
until the end of last year, we had shipped or 
earmarked for shipping, nearly $6 billion 
worth of farm surpluses under Public Law 
480. Our surplus food could make an even 
more significant contribution. 

Up until the beginning of this year a total 
of $1.6 billion of local currencies paid to us 
by foreign countries for farm surpluses have 
been loaned back to these countries for eco- 
nomic development programs. 

But many of these countries have not as 
yet seen any lasting benefits from the loans. 
True, the people have had more toeat. But 
too often there is a long lag between the time 
they receive the shipment of surplus food 
and the beginning of the development pro- 


gram. 

Surplus food should be used at the time 
the -project is underway for most efficient 
economic development. This helps soak up 
the extra purchasing power of the workers 
on the projects and prevents inflation in the 
country. It means that the surplus substi- 
tutes for most of the wages paid to workers, 


WE'VE GOT PLENTY OF FOOD 


At present our Government must complete 
surplus sales in a short time. But to be 
effective, surplus food must be keyed in with 
the development project. In large projects 
this may mean a period of 5 years or more. 
At present the Government has no such 
authority. 

Such programs using surplus food should 
also be tied in with our dollar aid. In some 
projects this may be from 10 to 20 percent of 
the total cost of the project. 

Some provision should be made for ship- 
ping overseas, foods that are plentiful, but 
not necessarily stored up in Government 
warehouses. We have lots of wheat in sur- 
plus. But high starch foods such as wheat 
must have proteins to go with them for a 
balanced diet. Our Government should have 
authority to buy up plentiful foods—such 
as pork—to balance out dietwise the foods 
we have for surplus sale. 

7 . . s e 


PROGRAM CAN BE MORE EFFECTIVE 
If our surplus food program is to be effec- 


tive in economic development, we can’t af-. 


ford to let the State Department use it as a 
short time international political weapon, 
Few countries would want to get involved in 
any longtime program if they feel that the 
supplies may be cut off at any moment when 
they disagreed with our international poli- 
cies. 

We can make Public Law 480 into a far 
more effective program for economic devel- 
opment in the poor countries of the free 
world. This is the challenge that faces Con- 


gress. 

Such programs will cost us money. But 
the cost-is far less than the increasing dol- 
lars we will need for an ever-growing arsenal 
of jets and missiles. Our military costs will 
continue to climb if communism captures 
more countries of the free world. We can 
afford to spend a great deal of money for 
economic development overseas if it pre- 
vents eyen one Korean war. 


Es 


Problems of the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a radio 
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broadcast on June 4 by Edward P. Mor- 
gan over the ABC network, describing 
the goals of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Problems of the Aged and Aging, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the radio 
broadcast was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
Epwarp P. MORGAN AND THE News, JUNE 4, 
1959 
Is there anybody who, in trying to peer 
into his own private future, has not caught 
a glimpse of the emptiness of old age and 


then, with a secret shiver, quickly turned | 


away? The insurance ads tell how the twi- 
light of life can be warmly tinted with the 
sunset of a carefully financed retirement, 
and so it can for some, but one of the 
bleaker truths of the American dream is our 
cruel neglect of the aged. 

In the United States today there are 1514 
million persons—nearly a tenth of the total 
population—who are 65 or over. Thanks to 
medical and other improvements Americans 
are living longer lives though not neces- 
sarily happier ones. Sixty percent of that 
65-or-over class—more than 9 million men 
and women—have an average income of less 
than $1,000 a year. 

The time has come when the politicians 
are going to have to give more consideration 
to these people than referring to them 
gently as “senior citizens.” After all they 
can vote too. It is a little odd perhaps that 
some latter-day Dr. Townsend hasn’t yet 
come along to weld the oldsters into a mas- 
sive lobby. Fortunately, any such exploita- 
tion may be forestalled if an incipient move 
in Congress and a more remote one in the 
executive branch bear, as is hoped, serious 
fruit. 

Week after next a brandnew Senate sub- 
committee on the problems of the aged and 
aging will be briefed during 3 days of public 
hearings in Washington by panels of experts 
in the fields of health, housing, employment, 
finances and general welfare of senior citi- 
zens. The subcommittee, a creature of Lis- 
TER HiLu’s vigorous Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee, was largely conceived by an 
ex-pipefitter, Michigan’s senior Senator, Pat 
McNamara, whose own age is a robust 64. 
It includes three other Democrats, KENNEDY, 
of Massachusetts; Crark, of Pennsylvania; 
RANDOLPH, of West Virginia; and two Repub- 
licans, GOLDWATER, of Arizona; and DimKSEN, 
of Illinois. 

After this kickoff the McNamara subcom- 
mittee—on a modest $85,000 budget—plans 
to hold hearings in various parts of the 
country. A staff, headed by a former con- 
sultant to the Council of State Governments, 
Sidney Spector, who is also an authority in 
political science and mental health, and Re- 
search Director Harold Sheppard, an indus- 
trial sociologist from Detroit’s Wayne Uni- 
versity, will conduct investigations in homes 
for the aged, mental hospitals and other in- 
stitutions and interview a wide variety of 
senior citizens all across the land. Their 
timetable calls for a formal report with legis- 
lative recommendations by January 1960. 
Democrats are reportedly pleased with this 
sequence, not only because it may give a 
Democratic Congress a chance to come up 
with some positive measures on a problem 
that will be a growing issue in a presidential 
election year, but because White House con- 
ference on aging is not scheduled until Janu- 
ary 1961. Only 3 days ago the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Arthur 8S. 
Flemming, named a panel 6f 130 citizens 
to be the advisory committee to that confer- 
ence, though plans to hold it were made 
months ago, 7 

It may be one of the subcommittee’s ambi- 
tions to do the White House conference's 
work for it—a year ahead of time—but the 
field, as Director Spector readily concedes, 
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is vast and much needs to be done. An ur- 
gent problem is illness and medical emergen- 
cies. “How to finance a sudden operation 
and care for an elderly relative can be a 
paralyzing fear for a whole family,” he says. 
Some kind of hospital insurance addition to 
social security might be one solution but 
this is only part of the committee’s assign- 
ment. Others include employment discrimi- 
nation against the aged; and their housing 
needs. Most old people live alone. Specr 
tor hopes research and investigation will in- 
dicate that by improvements in health and 
housing, a major rehabilitation of this im- 
portant segment of society may be achieved, 
giving the aged something to live for. 


Oregon’s Centennial Exposition and Trade 
Fair Opens With 100-Gun Salute Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
today at noon in Portland, the biggest 
single event of Oregon’s centennial year, 
the Centennial Exposition and Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, opens for 100 days 
with a burst of rocketry and a 100-gun 
salute. 

Mr. President, I do not need to recite 
again the highlights of this exposition 
or to remind my-colleagues of the scenic 
grandeur at the end of the old Oregon 
Trail in my centennial State this year. 
I take this time only to take official 
notice of the opening today of the 
biggest of the centennial events; I am 
sure I will be joined by many of my col- 
leagues and their constituents in cele- 
brating this 100th birthday in Oregon 
later this year. 

I ask unanimous consent that a news 
item from the Portland Oregonian of 
June 6, 1959, entitled “Festivities Kick 
Off Exposition,’ together with a tele- 
gram which I have just sent to Hon. 
Anthony Brandenthaler, chairman of 
the Oregon Centennial Commission, be 
included with my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

[From the Portland Oregonian, June 6, 1959] 
Festivities Kick Orr ExXPOSsITION—CATTLE 
Drive, PARKROSE FETE START Bic Days 

The International Trade Fair and Exposi- 
tion, an event all Oregon has been awaiting 
is almost at hand, and centennial flavored 
occasions the next few days point up the 
fact that the big show is indeed on the road. 

Redmond will kick off its historical events 
with a cattle drive Saturday through the 
main street, which has been false-fronted 
frontier style for the celebration, when 100 
head of cattle will be driven through the 
town in all day festivities, 

PARKROSE FETE DUE 

Simultaneously, Parkrose will open its 
centennial booth on Northeast 117th Avenue, 
and Sandy Boulevard, commencing at 1:30 
p.m. Acovered wagon will be pulled by man- 
power from 99th and Sandy to the booth 
through the main section of the suburb. 
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Monday at $ p.m., a radio-TV press pre- 
view will be held at the exposition, and at 
7:30 p.m., will be the dedication of the Hall 
of Religious History, with Jewish, Catholic, 
and Protestant participation, remarks by the 
architect on the building and by Carl Morris, 
the artist, on his religious murals. 

A newspaper press preview of the exposi- 
tion will be at 3 p.m., Tuesday. 

HATFIELD’S ROLE TOLD 


The big day will be Wednesday, when at 
noon the centennial will be opened officially 
by Gov. Mark O. Hatfield, TV personality 
Raymond Burr, and dignitaries in a burst 
of rockets and 100-gun salute. 

Opening performance of the Ice Capades 
will be at 8:15 pm., Thursday. 

Hon. ANTHONY BRANDENTHALER, 
Chairman, Oregon Centennial Commission, 
Jackson Tower, Portland, Oreg.: 

Congratulations on opening today of Cen- 
tennial Exposition and International Trade 
Fair. This is crowning achievement to 
months of hard work by you and commission 
colleagues. I am sure exposition’s 100 days, 
brilliantly refiect Oregon’s 100 years of 
statehood. Best wishes for continued suc- 
cess in this wonderful year’s activity. 

Regards, 
Dick NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senator. 
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To Remove Inequity in Treatment of Our 
Disabled Veterans, H.R. 4808 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1959, I introduced H.R. 4808 
to increase the limitations on the amount 
of outside income which disabled vet- 
erans may receive from the present $1,- 
400 a year for a single veteran or a 
widow without children and $2,700 for a 
married veteran with a family or a widow 
with children. My bill would raise these 
amounts to $1,800 and $3,000 respec- 
tively. 

The cost of living has increased since 
1952, and while the social security plan 
and the railroad retirement plan have 
been adjusted, no adjustment has been 
made for these disabled veterans and 
widows and children of decreased vet- 
erans. 

It was my privilege yesterday to pre- 
sent a statement in support of my bill to 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
which is now considering the general 
subject of veterans pensions. My state- 
ment follows: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ABRAHAM J. 
MUuLTER, Democrat, or NEw YoRK, BEFORE 
THE HOUSE VETERANS’ AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
RE H.R. 4808; June 9, 1959 
Mr. Chairman, may I express my apprecia- 

tion to the committee for permitting me to 

appear before you today on behalf of my 
bill, H.R. 4808, which will amend existing 
law to increase the annual income limitation 
affecting pensions paid to veterans of World 

War I, World War II, and the Korean conflict 

who are permanently and totally disabled 

from non-service-connected causes and the 
widows and children of deceased veterans. 
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As you know, present law sets a limitation 
on other income of $1,400 for a single vet- 
eran or a widow without children and $2,700 
for a married veteran with a family or a 
widow. with children. My bill would raise 
these amounts to $1,800 and $3,000, respec- 
tively. 

As you know, Mr, Chairman, no change 
has been made in this respect since 1952— 
a time when the cost of living was consider- 
ably less than it is today. In that year the 
cost of living indéx (using the 1947-49 cost 
as 100) stood at 113.5. Today it has climbed 
to 123.7 using the same measuring rod. In 
other words, it has risen by at least 10 points. 
But, while today’s dollar has shunken in 
value, and while today’s wages have risen, 
we are still applying the same income stand- 
ards with respect to disabled veterans and 
the widows and children of deceased veterans 
which were applied in 1952, 

I am convinced that we must, therefore, 
make the same cost-of-living adjustment on 
their behalf which we have made in con- 
nection with other plans governed by Fed- 
eral law—such as the social security plan and 
the railroad retirement plan in which cost- 
of-living adjustments upward have been 
made on two different occasions since 1952. 
Likewise, for the same reason, we have in- 
creased the salaries of Federal workers and 
made similar adjustments in other Federal 
programs. In the face of this record, it is in- 
conceivable to me that we can delay any 
longer in making a reasonable adjustment 
regarding the income limitations set for 
veterans and their families. 


We are not concerned here with an in- 
crease in the amount of pensions .paid—~ 
although we might well be, since they cur- 
rently amount to only about $66.15 a 
month—or $78.75 a month for veterans who 
have received such a pension for 10 years 
or are over 65. At the same time a widow 
is entitled to $50.40 a month and a widow 
with a child is entitled to $63 a month, with 
$7.56 added for each additional child. A 
surviving child with no mother is granted 
$27.30 a month, two children $54.60 a 
month, and for each additional child $7.56. 
These amounts, in themselves, are certainly 
not enough to keep body and soul together, 
let alone provide for the kind of medical at- 
tention often required because of a dis- 
ability. Certainly we can, therefore, liberal- 
ize the law so that. the veteran or widow 
who has other income—either in the form 
of earnings or from any other source—can 
be allowed to use this income, in addition 
to the pension payments up to the more 
reasonable figure of $1,800 a year for the 
single veteran or widow without children 
and $3,000 for the married veteran or widow 
with children. If it is necessary to retain 
this concept of relative need In the case of 
such payments, we should certainly be will- 
ing to adjust our measure of need to the 
purchasing power of today’s dollars. 

Another feature of the present limita- 
tion which works a particular hardship at 
present income-limitation levels, is the fact 
that when the level is reached, all pension 
payments for the year are canceled. In 
this respect this provision is unlike the in- 
come limitation in social security which al- 
lows earnings of $1,200 a year and then can- 
cels benefits on the basis of monthly in- 
come—one benefit being cancelled for each 
month in which earnings above the $1,200 
figure total $80 or a fraction thereof. The 
result is that an individual loses all of his 
monthly social security benefits only when 
he has earned more than $880 in addition 
to the $1,200, or more than $2,080 in all. 
Moreover, social security’s income limita- 
tion applies only to earned income whereas 
the income limitation for veterans applies 
both to earned and unearned income. 

I feel certain that the committee will give 
this matter its most earnest considera- 
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tion. Because I am confident of the merits 
of this case, I believe you will be convinced 
that some reasonable adjustment in this 
matter must be made—and that at an early 
date. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 110 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD an article appearing in the Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette of April 20, 
1959, entitled “Penn Hills Battles Sew- 
age’”’: 

ComMuUNITY PLaAns New DisposaL SYsTtemM— 
Penn Himwts BatTrTLes SEWAGE—RESIDENTS 
Art SEEKING PREPAID ASSESSMENTS TO 
Cover Cost oF INSTALLING OWN SEWER 
LINES 


A particularly trying sewage problem that 
has been plaguing residents of a Penn Hills 
Township housing development, seems head- 
ed for ‘solution with township officials and 
residents of the area teaming up to solve it. 

And the solution can’t come too quickly 
for harried Valemont Heights housewives, for 
whom every day brings blue Monday wash- 
day blues. 

The problem arose when it became ap- 
parent that septic tanks installed when the 
homes were built nearly 5 years ago were 
wholly inadequate for the job. 

Because the soil in that northern part of 
Penn Hills Township is predominantly clay 
and nearly always waterlogged, the septic 
tanks could not carry off the refuse adequate- 
ly. Everyone began having trouble and con- 
tinued having trouble, according to Mrs. 
William W. H. Berg, Jr., of 629 Valemont 
Drive 

Various residents of the section were forced 
to put in costly repairs and enlargements to 
their drainage systems, but that usually 
improved things for only a short time. 

Now, practically all families in the area 
drain off all water from washing machines, 
sinks, and bathtubs into the street, saving 
their septic tank capacity for toilet drainage. 
The result is a constant supply of stagnant, 
filthy water lying along the streets, which 
have no storm sewers. 

Finally, about 200 of the residents of the 
area formed the North Penn Civic Club, which 
got things moving somewhat. 

For one thing they elected Frank Sullivan 
township commissioner. In his official ca- 
pacity, he discovered the township wanted 
to build sewers for the section, but no money 
was available. 

He conceived and started in motion a plan 
whereby the citizens could get sewers by 
raising about 65 percent of the cost in a sort 
of “prepaid” assessment which would run 
from $600 to $1,000 per dwelling. 

The Civic Club's Sewer Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Attorney Carl W. 
Brueck, Jr., is currently trying to do just 
that. 

Attorney Brueck said he hopes the money 
can be raised by fall to permit a quick start 
on the sewer project. “But many people find 
that money hard to raise,"’ he said. 

Township Manager John H. Imme! said the 
township probably would be financially able 
to undertake the job in about 2 years. 

Thus, the end of the problem is in sight. 
Mrs. Berg echoed the sentiments of other 
housewives in the district: 


“It can’t come too soon.” 
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The Family-Sized Farm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
although our Nation is currently enjoy- 
ing a time of agricultural plenty this can 
turn into a time of national famine if 
we do not look ahead and plan ahead. 

Some experts have predicted that the 
southwestern United States could be- 
come more arid. Other experts say 
there may be a food shortage in about a 
generation because of the increasing 
population. 

Mr. President, to prevent the latter 
catastrophe better agricultural methods 
must be established, more young people 
must be encouraged to remain in the 
field of agriculture, and the family-sized 
farm, the basis of our food production 
industry, must be preserved. These are 
the small businessmen of the agricultural 
industry. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REecorp 
an article by State Senator Culp Krue- 
ger, entitled “Capitol Coffee Break,” 
printed in a recent issue of the El Campo 
(Tex.) Leader-News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


CapPrroL Corree BREAK WITH Your SENATOR, 
CuLpe KRUEGER 

Dear HERSCHIEL AND FRIENDS: I feel sure 
all the pedple of our district would be most 
interested in reading the following resolu- 
tion which was presented to the Senate Tues- 
day morning by your Senator trying to again 
draw to the attention of our national lead- 
ership a situation which confronts all of 
our smaller communities. 

I was particularly pleased that on con- 
clusion of the reading of this resolution be- 
fore the senate, Senator Haziewoop of Am- 
arillo moved that the names of the Lieuten- 
ant Governor and all members of the senate 
be added as cosponsors to this resolution. 
His motion was passed unanimously. Pre- 
viously some 16 had voluntarily signed the 
resolution. 

“SENATE RESOLUTION 569 BY KRUEGER 


“Whereas a way of life, fought for through- 
out the ages and finding its first victory in 
the birth of America, dedicated to giving 
the youth of each succeeding generation 
freedom in the right of choice, not only of 
religion, press, speech, educational oppor- 
tunities but also freedom to the pursuit of 
happiness by lawful means in the effort 
to earn a livelihood in the field of its choice; 
and 

“Whereas earning a livelihood as a good 
American before God and before men em- 
bodies social and moral forces as well as 
economic, all of which forces penetrate the 
hearts and minds of men and guide the 
sense of our people to the true responsibili- 
ties of our cherished American way of life; 
and 

“Whereas all basic Government policy 
heretofore stated and long ago acknowl- 
edged by blood, toil, and the seal has by 
command of its people from its inception 
sworn to resist at all costs any effort to de- 
tour, derail, sidetrack or destroy the will 
and earnest desire of a great, true and tried 
heritage of our people, especially the youth 
of our land and thereby eliminate-in many 
ways the causes of economic stress, as well 
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as-moral strain and social maladjustment; 
and 

“Whereas many thousands of our people 
have been forced to leave the soil of their 
birth and the lands of their ancestors to 
seek their livelihood away from the soil in 
order to gain economic survival, leaving be- 
hind without consideration the moral and 
social aspects entailed; and 

“Whereas we find ourselves in the position 
of calling upon the young people of our 
smaller communities to leave to live; and 

“Whereas this mass forced evacuation of 
the descendants of our pioneer people has 
drained the very lifeblood from our smaller 
rural communities simply because these 
young people of the soil cannot maintain 
themselves thereon under present Govern- 
ment policy, and this literal drying up of 
thousands of our smaller communities_and 
family farms where family life and com- 
munity get-togethers have in the past meant 
so much to the moral and spiritual strength 
of our country has reached an alarming 
state; and . 

“Whereas all of this has been done in the 
name of efficiency, ignoring completely the 
people and the human desire to the point of 
bowing to the Communist policy that people 
do not count; and 

“Whereas all of this has brought into focus 
the fact that we are before our very eyes see- 
ing pass into oblivion the American way of 
life which found its first victory in the birth 
of America: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the leadership 6f America 
awake to the role that the small family 
farmer and the small communities of our 
Nation have played and should continue to 
play in this, the great drama of America be- 
fore God and man, in making steadfast and 
secure the desire to preserve our cherished 
way of life which found its first victory in 
the birth of America; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the role of the small 
family farmer and the small community be 
viewed in the light of social, moral, and 
spiritual values, as well as in the light of 
economic efficiency; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the leadership of America 


~reaffirm their belief in the basic tenet that 


people do count, and that the youth of our 
small communities shall not be called upon 
to leave to live.” 





Federal Versus States Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include at this point in the Rec- 
ORD an editorial from the Lebanon Daily 
News of June 1, 1959, entitled “Laws 
Must Spell It Out.” 

This is the general feeling in my dis-' 
trict since the House took action last 
year and the Senate did not, which has 
been the subject of editorial comment. 

The article follows: 

Laws Must Spe.tzt Ir Out 


Congress has a bill before it which would 
go far toward clearing up future legislative 
and judicial muddles over. Federal versus 
States rights. The bill, authored by Repre- 
sentative Howarp SMITH, of Virginia, would 
require Congress to spell out in each piece of 
legislation whether it intends that law to 
supersede or complement similar enactments 
in the various States. 

There was no need for this legislation un-> 
til a few years ago. Legal experts took it 
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for granted that the 10th article of the Bill 
of Rights, which says, “The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, .are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people,” meant what it said. Y. 

A liberal Supreme Court, however, began 
adopting what it called a policy of preemp- 
tion, which holds that Federal and State 
laws on the same subject only confuse the 
Picture, and the Court has specifically ac- 
cepted Federal law as superseding similar 
ones in the States, although such intention 
was never voiced by Congress nor written into 
the law. The tendency has been to avoid 
Federal-State squabbles by the simple ex- 
pedient of denying‘the States jurisdiction 
in areas covered by national laws. 

Among the more famous Supreme Court 
decisions incorporating the policy of pre- 
emption was that which upset the convic- 
tion of Pennsylvania’s top Communist, Steve 
Nelsen, under a State subversive act. The 
Supreme Court, in effect, held that Federal 
acts preempt the field of subversive control 
and State laws are invalid. 

If the Constitution is not to be flavored 
by changing political philosophies, Congress 
must be more specific in its legislative in- 
tent. It is no longer sufficient to assume the 
States have those rights not specifically 
denied them by the legislative branch of the 
Federal Government. The judicial branch 
has decreed otherwise. 


A Balanced Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing’s New York Times has a thought- 
provoking editorial. Under unanimous 
consent I will include it following these 
remarks. 

Members of Congress can argue, with 
or without partisan bias, on the issue of 
budget-busting and as to the economic 
consequences of exceeding the President’s 
budget. However, I suggest that infla- 
tion and an increase in the cost of living 
is not a threat—it is an actuality. It is 
here; and those of us, Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike, should stand together for 
a balanced budget. If we do this we can 
allow our voting records and our con- 
stituents to settle the argument as to 
which party should get the blamé or the 
credit for the program of this Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

No TIME FOR STIMULANTS 

No one can read tthe current monthly re- 
view of the New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
it seems to us, without coming away with 
the conclusion that the present recovery has 
now reached the stage where those who stand 
for economic expansion without a resurgence 
of inflation should take their places squarely 
behind the administration's objective of a 
balanced budget in 1960. They should recog- 
nize the fact that the time has come to take 
the patient, the national economy, off the 
artificial stimulants that, however, suitable 
to conditions prevailing in 1958, can promise 
today only a renewal of inflationary pressures 
in the months ahead. 

Even the lag in reemployment that was the 
chief rationalization for the report of the 
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spending-minded majority of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on the Economic Re- 
port is on its way to early elimination. This 
is indicated by three facts: (1) The reem- 
ployment figures for March and April were 
better than seasonal; (2) the traditional pre- 
requisite to the elimination of the lag in 
cyclical reemployment has now been 
achieved—namely, the restoration of the 
work week to prerecession levels; (3) finally, 
we moved, in April, out of that part of the 
year when unemployment is always abnor- 
mally high and now face a period of 6 months 
when seasonal influence will be increasingly 
favorable. 

For some months after the recession struck, 
labor costs per unit of production declined. 
This situation, partly as a result of wide- 
spread wage increases, has reversed itself. 
There is evidence, in short, of a return to 
the wage-cost price push that contributed so 
importantly to rising living costs beginning 
with the spring of 1956. In fact, as the New 
York Reserve Bank points out, price inflation 
is no longer the academic subject it was a few 
months ago. Wholesale prices are already up 
2 percent since earlier in the year and non- 
farm retail prices are up 114 percent. 


The African Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the Times- 
, Democrat, a fine newspaper in Daven- 
port, Iowa, printed an editorial by a 
guest editorialist on May 16 which bears 
considerable thought by all of us. The 
article was written by Francis Kanyua 
of Nairobi Kenya, East Africa. Mr. 
Kanyua is a scholarship student at Au- 
‘gustana College. He discusses the Afri- 
can revolution and the cries of “Uhuru, 
Uhuru”—freedom, freedom. Let us not 
mistake these cries of freedom. Let us 
shope that -.we will have the courage to 
champion freedom in Africa just as we 
championed freedom in 1776. Let us 
heed the cries of those who are strug- 
gling for such independence in Africa 
where millions of Africans are awaken- 
ing to the fact that there is no reason 
that they have to be denied economic and 
human rights which are presently denied 
them as a result of foreign imperialist 
domination, 


Let us not forget that history in the 
grandest sense is man’s struggle for free- 
dom and dignity; and never has this 
been so clear as in the 20th century: 

THE AFRICAN REVOLUTION 

There is revolution in Africa today. 

Awakened nationdlism is sweeping the 
continent like raging brush fire. Uhuru! 
Uhuru! is the cry of freedom echoed every- 
where. Whether it is in Nigeria on the west 
coast, the Belgian Congo in the central area, 
or Kenya far to the east, the story is the 
same. 

These countries are no longer content 
to remain under colonial powers which have 
long dominated and exploited them. The 
African today is revolting against this pater- 
nalism which does not allow for full self- 
determination. 
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Nationalistic movements are gaining mo- 
mentum everywhere and nothing short of 
full independence wil stop them. Most of 
the Africans consider self-rule a right. The 
attempts of colonial. powers to strangle 
nationalism never succeed. 

They only lead to the adoption of a sub- 
stitute which is often embraced with more 
vehemence and extremism, as was clearly 
demonstrated by the emergence of mau mau. 
The Africans abhor violence like anyone and 
are determined to get their legitimate rights 
by peaceful means. 

Fortunately, many of the colonial powers 
have already promised or given indepen- 
dence. There is no mistake which way the 
tide is moving. 

Much of this trend can be attributed to 
the rise of an educated class which has pro- 
duced very dynamic leaders such as Dr. 
Kwame Nkrumah; “Zik” of Nigeria; Banda, 
of Nyasaland; Tom Mboya, of Kenya, and 
many more I could name. However, con- 
trary to common belief, these leaders have 
not in reality introduced anything new. 
They have only codified already existing ideas 
into a coherent program and channeled 
these ideas through effective political 
parties. . 

Ghana, formerly a British colony, is now 
independent. Under the leadership of 
Kwame Nkrumah it is now Africa’s show 
country. In the short span of 5 years 
Ghana has done wonders. Through mass 
education and other techniques the literacy 
rate has increased from 25 percent to a 
reasonable 75 percent—one of the highest 
in Africa. 
ing, if they can do it, why can’t we? More 
countries are likely to follow Ghana’s foot- 
steps in the future for democracy cannot be 
withheld from masses of people forever. 

As these countries become independent 
they will add powef and influence to the 
Afro-Asian group and the consequences for 
the United State of America and the free 
world can hardly be overlooked. 

While there were only a handful of African 
nations in the United Nations in 1945, now 
there are 10. Next year there Will be 14, 
and this trend is likely to continue for some 
time. 

The Communists are not blind to this im- 
portance and are doing all they can to spread 
the good things that communism offers. At 
the moment the Communists have no strong- 
hold in Africa, but their influence is greater 
than ever before.’ 

When a Russian Ambassador was allowed 
to enter one West African country last 
month, he quickly announced that he was 
bringing a staff of 75 with him. 

The tendency of most emergent African 
nations is to be neutralistic, but the posi- 
tion of the United States of America in 
Africa depends entirely on herself. At the 
moment she has a high prestige on most of 
the continent, but this may soon be lost. 
Money alone will not solve the problem. A 
better understanding and sympathy may do 
more than mere grants. 

The United States should seek more infor- 
mation and offer the hand of genuine friend- 
ship. On such terms will lasting friendship 
befound. Africa does not want to turn Com- 
munist. She has too much in common with 
the West in cultural and commercial affairs. 
The Africans also realize their dependence on 
the West for capital and technical help 
which is so desperately needed for develop- 
ment. . 

Misunderstandings and suspicion, how- 
ever, may jeopardize the position of the 
United States in Africa. Previous encounters 
with colonials have m unfortunate and 
this has led to suspicion and mistrust. 

What is the feeling of the United States 
about the war in Algeria where 50,000 Mos- 
lems have already been killed by: the French 
for demanding independence? Why does the 





Other African countries are ask-~ 
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United States not condemn the apartheid 
policies of the South African Government 
where basic human rights are deliberately 
denied to millions of non-Europeans? 

These are things which jeopardize the 
leadership of the United States on the 
African Continent and among uncommitted 
nations. 

After all, America has a remarkable tra- 
dition of opposition to any form of tyranny. 
Why are these things ignored and allowed to 
goon? A firm policy deploring all forms of 
oppression and assisting the newly inde- 
pendent states to achieve economic stability 
would be invaluable. 

When the position of the United States is 
clear in this matter, we may yet come to 
see the Afro-Asian group accept the United 
States as the unchallenged leader of the 
free world. 





Statement of Fred J. Hollenbeck, National 
Commander, Veterans of World War I, 
on Subject of Non-Service-Connected 
Veterans Pension Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the testimony of Fred J. Hol- 
lenbeck, national commander of the 
Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A., 
Inc., before the Committee on Veterans 
Affairs: 

STATEMENT OF FRED J. HOLLENBECK, NATIONAL 
COMMANDER, VETERANS OF WORLD War I oF 
THE U.S.A., Inc., BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
VETERANS AFFAIRS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, CONCERNING THE SUBJECT OF NON- 
SERVICE-CONNECTED VETERANS PENSION 
PROGRAM AS CONTAINED IN H.R. 1181 AND 
COMPARABLE BILLS 


Mr: Chairman, Mrs. Rocrers and members 
of the distinguished Committee on Veterans 
Affairs, the Veterans of World War I of the 
US.A., Inc., deeply appreciate the courtesy 
extended to us to appear before your com- 
mittee to offer testimony in behdlf of the 
Veterans of World War I pension program as 
contained in H.R. 1181 and other bills of a 
similar nature. 

For some time past we of the Veterans of 
World War I have been giving careful study 
and serious consideration to the problem of 
the aging veteran of our war. I would like 
to briefly review the pension program and 
our position in connection with same. 

Since the Revolutionary War, the Congress 
of the United States has granted pensions to 
veterans of all wars with no restriction ex- 
cept as to age and length of service and in 
none of these wars did the question of need 
appear as,there does not seem to be a record 
of income restrictions on these pensions. 
Therefore, hon-service-connected as we knew 
it before World War I was neither a needs 
program nor a retirement plan. It was the 
payment of a just debt to those who had 
served their country in time of war. 

It should be noted in discussing the mat- 
ter of pensions thet Congress of the past 
have avoided an g that looked like the 
requirement of a pauper’s oath in order to 
secure such a pension. It is with this his- 
torical reminder and brief review of the 
history of pensions that we premise our sin- 
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‘public dole to eke out an existence. 
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cere request that this committee and the 
Congress pass pension legislation along the 
lines contained in H.R. 1181. 

The. files in our national headquarters are 
filled with appeals from men who have served 
in World War I pleading with us to do every- 
thing we can to secure for them a pension 
of $100 per month. These letters indicate 
that the writers do not have social security 
or othey outside income and they are in dire 
circumstances but do not want to go by 

ey 
are bitter in what they feel is the lack of 
gratitude on the part of this Nation in not 
long ago having granted them the same con- 
sideration as has been granted to all other 
wars prior to World War I. 

A recent news story under a St. Louis date- 
line gives us something to think about and 
we present it to this committee to further 
show the plight of those persons who have 
reached the age of 60 or over: 


“TROUBLES TOO GREAT—ELDERLY COUPLE CHOOSE 
“ ~DEATH 


“St. Lovts—-An elderly St. Louis couple 
were found dead in bed Sunday. Near them 
was a note describing the despair they felt 
in trying to cope with financial problems 
and painful illness. 

“The manner in which Joseph M. Palmi- 
sano, 65, and his wife, Sabina, 63, died is a 
mystery. Police found no marks of violence 
or other outward signs of the cause of death. 

“The. note was written by Mrs. Palmisano 
and addressed “To Whom it May Concern’. 
It said they had tried to get in a home for 
the aged but couldn’t afford it. 

“*This is a coward’s way out, but better 
this way than to be.a burden,’ she wrote. 
‘I have suffered more than I can tell you. 
We tried to get in a home, $4,800 @ year. 
When we heard the cost we knew there was 
no other out. What are people like Joe and 
I to do? I-pray God will forgive us for 
taking this way out.’” 

We sincerely hope and trust that the Con- 
gress of the United States will never adopt 
need as the first criteria for eligibility for 
war veterans non-service-connected pension. 
The word “need” signifies charity, and we 
have always stood for the proposition that 
a war veteran should never be left dependent 
on local charity.. That is one of the prime 
reasons the Congress has maintained pen- 
sions for war service as honorary and, 
further, because in most every war but par- 
ticularly in World War I there have existed 
cases where medical records were either lost 
or never made or were inadequate and men 
with actu&l service-connected disabilities 
have existed in large numbers. Therefore, 
the application of the needs clause would 
work a grave injustice on them. 

There are 2,000,796 survivors of World War 
I and their average age is 64.8. They are 
dying at the rate of approximately 100,000 a 
year and these men are depending upon us 
and the Members of the Congress to do 
something for them before it is too late. 

H.R. 1181 jis a bill which would answer the 
prayers of these stalwart men of another day 
who served their Nation well, for it is a bill 
designed to provide $100 a month to veterans 
of World War.I who are 60 years of age, who 
served 90 days or more, and have an honor- 
able discharge, and it has income limitations 
of $2,400 for those with no dependents and 
$3,800 to those with dependents, but it also 
provides that social security or other pen- 
sions and annuities into which the veteran 
has paid shall be excluded by the Veterans’ 
Administration in computing income. 

I wonder if we would be out of order to 
call the attention of this distinguished com- 
mittee to the fact that the President signed 
into law a bill amending the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, May 19, 1959, which contains 
a provision excluding railroad retirement 
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benefits from being computed as income for 
non-service-connected disability pension 
benefits, and I believe the record will bear 
us*out when we call attention to the fact 
that there is presently pending in the House 
Ways and Means Committee legislation which 
would do the same thing to social security 
beneficiaries. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, at this point we wish to go on record 
as opposing the passage of H.R. 6432 as a 
bill designed to destroy the traditional Amer- 
ican concept of pensions for aging war vet- 
erans and also because it contains restric- 
tive legislation which has never heretofore 
been a requirement to secure non-service- 
connected pension. Also, enactment of this 
legislation will lower the standard of living 
enjoyed by veterans who have been receiving 
pensions in all wars prior to 1917, and we 
do not believe this committee would want to 
do that. Also, we wonder if the committee 
will take into serious consideration the in- 
creased cost of administration of this type of 
legislation. 

Economically, the passage of H.R. 1181 will 
be felt the length and breadth of this Nation, 
for the recipient of this pension will imme- 
diately channel it into the economic stream 
of the Nation. 

Most, if not all, of the money will be spent 
for the necessities of life, and it will cause 
its recipient to hold his head high in respect 
and no longer give him a reason for saying 
“We are the forgotten veterans of all wars.” 

Mr. Chairman and members of this com- 
mittee, we strongly urge at this time that 
pension legislation be considered which is 
applicable only to the veterans of World 
War I. We feel that the veterans of World 
War II should have a pension, but we would 
suggest a different approach to their pension 
legislation, and at some later date we would 
like to offer our thoughts along that line, 
but we do feel that pension legislation should 
be limited in this session of the Congress to 
the veterans of World War I as provided for 
in H.R. 1181 or comparable bills. 

We also strongly urge and recommend that 
present service-connected compensation 
rates be-increased to meet the growing cost 
of living. We also urge that you earnestly 
consider increasing World War I widows’ 
pensions and raising the income limitations 
of those pensions but we sincerely and ur- 
gently suggest the cofmmittee give serious 
thought to including the widows of World 
War IT in this type of pension program. 

We should point out to this committee 
that the major veterans organizations at the 
beginning of World War II were made up ex- 
clusively of veterans of World War I and the 
Spanish American War veterans. We should 
further call the committee’s attention to the 
fact that these men, World War I and Span- 
ish War veterans, in the major veterans or- 
ganizations were eligible to membership, set 
aside théir pension program back in the 
forties in deference to the veterans of later 
wars because we of World War I did not want 
veterans of World War II, our sons if you 
please, to receive the same kind and type of 
treatment we received, when we were dis- 
charged from the service, so we went sled- 
length in the passage of unlimited legisla- 
tion for the veterans of later wars and we are 
happy that we did so but now we of the vet- 
erans of World War I feel we should be given 
sympathetic consideration by this committee 
and by the Congress. 

The last time representatives of our organ- 
ization appeared before your distinguished 
committee the Honorable CHaries. TEAGUE 
of California several times raised the ques- 
tion as to whether we should consider cost 
of our then proposed pension program. We 
desire at this time to submit statements com- 


paring the H.R. 6432 proposal with ‘oposed 
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REPORT OF THE COST OF PENSIONS ASKED BY . 


VETERANS OF WORLD WAR I, SUBJECT TO PRES=- 
ENT STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS 


The purpose of this report is to bring ac- 
curately the cost of the propesed pension 
program of all eligible World War I veterans 
to $100 per month regulated by the presént 
laws (and contemplated changes which 
would occur with the passage of H.R. 1181 or 
similar legislation.) 

All factual material used in this report 
was furnished by the Office of the Comp- 
troller and the section of Vital Statistics of 
the Veterans’ Administration or taken from 
the Annual Report of 1958 as submitted by 
the Administration of Veterans’ Affairs dated 
January 30, 1959. 

Life projections in the various tables of 
this report were made after study «af the 
actuarial reports of several life insurance 
companies and the U.S. Bureau of Census. 
We have attempted to come as near to true 
statement of facts as obtained by consulta- 
tion and study of known data and material 


of reputable commercial and Federal agen-. 


cies. 

In order to bring forward the true picture, 
the charts included in this report show how 
we arrive at the conclusions. 

We therefore start with the number of liv- 
ing World War I veterans: 


Total living World War I 





VWOUTORE* oC nannanwenrene 2, 800, 000 
Receiving retirement pay-- 1, 504 
Receiving compensation 

(service-connected) ---- 203, 654 
Receiving pension (non- 

service-connected) ------ 665, 218 
Ineligible (less than 90 days’ 

SOPViCS)  ecocuascaehnaaee 77, 000 

TOM cio Gaetacin st mes 947, 376 
Total eligible......-- 1,851, 624 


Present cost of compensa- 
tion and pension: 
203,654 receiving compen- 
GIGS Jenn SoS 2S $220, 260, 639. 69 
665,218 receiving pension. 602, 560, 058. 30 


Total present cost... 822, 820, 697. 99 
1Information given by VA May 1, 1959. 


Present costs must be considered in the 
overall picture of future costs. 

Revised actuarial table, comparison of Vet- 
erans’ Administration table with that of Bu- 
reau of Census and life insurance companies: 





Year ending— VA table Revised | Average 
of expect- table age 

ancy : 

2, 676,000 | 2, 600, 000 66.1 

2, 090, 000 2, 003, 000 70.9 

1, 483, 000 1, 296, 000 75.5 

911, 000 510, 000 80.0 

452, 000 206, 000 84.4 

169, 000 127, 000 88.7 

44, 000 31, 000 93.0 

7, 000 3, 800 95.3 

1, 000 200 101.5 








Based upon tables of life expectancy of 
all veterans of all previous wars, these fig- 
ures of the revised table are conservative 
and the number anticipated to be living 
are much higher than actual experience. 

(Somewhere in France in 1917 the World 
War I veterans must have found the-elixir 
of life. They represent less than 1 percent 
of the population, yet they will live and live 
and live.) : ; 

Accepting the actuarial tables that take in 
all military and civilian population and tak- 
ing into consideration the fact of longer 
longevity due to increased medical knowledge 
and better living conditions, we are confident 
that expectancies shown in the revised tabl¢ 
are more accurate and dependable, 
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Number to be considered for Cost 
pension, 723,363-.-.-..---..- $868, 035, 600 


(Taken from report of Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee.) mx , 


Comparison of H.R. 6432 proposal with that 
of proposal H.R. 1181—Annual costs 





Year - H.R. 6432 H.R. 1181 Savings per 


year 








$573, 192,000 | $970, 302, 372 








1960....| $1, 543, 494, 372 
1961_...| 1, 362, 585, 400 540, 932, 400 821, 653, 000 
1962....| 1, 293, 248, 624 517, 305, 600 775, 943, 024 
1963....| 1, 228, 636, 814 491, 144, 800 717, 196, 014 
1964_...| 1, 167, 204, 514 468, 868, 400 700, 336, 114 
1965....| 1, 105, 667, 448 455, 580, 000 650, 087, 448 
1966_...} 1,051, 559, 094 432, 750, 000 618, 809, 094 
1967....| 1,001, 746, 748 411, 112,800 | 590, 633, 948 
1968. ... 948, 698, 280 390, 556, 800 586, 141, 480 
1969_..- 901, 264, 244 371, 029, 200 530, 285, 044 
1970_..- 856, 209, 608 352, 476, 000 503, 733, 608 
1971... 811, 327, 410 334, 611, 600 476, 716, 310 
1972... .. 772, 831, 460 317, 880, 000 454, 951, 460 
1973. ... 725, 077,626 301, 986, 000 | 423, 091, 626 
1974...- 685, 282, 576 286, 886, 400 398, 396, 176 
1975. ..- 663, 005, 916 272, 541,600 | 390, 464, 316 
1976. ... 603, 148, 678 258, 914, 400 344, 234, 278 
Mladen 584, 446, 626 243, 568, 800 | 340, 877, 826 
1978_..- 555, 135, 654 233, 671, 200 321, 464, 454 
1979__.. 538, 779, 752 221, 868, 000 316, 911, 752 
1980... 509, 909, 420 210, 774, 000 299, 135, 420 
Total_| 18,799, 262,264 | 7, 605, 500, 000 |11, 193, 602, 264 
i 








This table shows conclusively that the to- 
tal saving to the Nation by adoption of the 
proposal of World War I veterans, if given 
separate consideration, would be over $11 
billion. 

This table of cost for pension of $100 per 


month to all eligible World War I veterans 


sustains our contention for several years 
that the total cost of such pension would be 
considerably less that $8 billion for the next 
20 years. In fact, it will cost less than $10 
billion for the years to 2000. 

We believe this table shows that H.R. 6432 
was taking in all veterans—not World War 
I only. 

The figures contained in the foregoing ta- 
bles should once and for all refute the oft 
repeated statements that to grant a pension 
as provided for in H.R. 1181 would run into 
astronomical figures. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, it is our sincere hope that 
your committee will in their considered judg- 
ment find they can report H.R. 1181, or one 
of the similar measures introduced, to the 
House of Representatives so the Members of 
the. House may have an early opportunity 
to vote on the subject matter thereby taking 
an important step in wiping out the dis- 
crimination that has prevailed against 
World War I veterans. 

Realizing that even though the House 
passes veterans legislation there is the prob- 
lem of having it réported to the Senate 
floor, we are joining the other veterans’ or- 
ganizations in attempting to have the Senate 
amend their rules to provide for a committee 
comparable-to this distinguished committee 
in the U.S. Senate. 

May I close by again expressing my grati- 
tude for this opportunity to appear in be- 
half of the veterans of World War I and may 
I thank you all for the interest shown in 
listening to my presentation today. 





Architect of Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSY}VANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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oRD, I include the following article from 
Roll Call of June 10, 1959: 


ARCHITECT OF VICTORY: SENATOR JOHNSON 
Pays TRIBUTE TO GEN. GEORGE C. MARSHALL 
ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF D-Day 


The phrase “architect of victory” is one 
often bestowed upon him for his perform- 
ance in World War II. It is a glittering 
phrase, a happy generality, until we remem- 
ber and examine once again the mammoth 
organization which General Marshall built 
to crush the most professional armies which 
ever inhabited this earth. 

Even the inexperienced amateur was aware 
of the awesome size of the man who relent- 
lessly, quietly, and selflessly created the 
Armies, the Navies, and the Air Forces in so 
brief a span of time—and then supplied them 
with the ever-mounting tools of victory. 





H. Stewart Potter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, H. Stew- 
art Potter has been an employee of the 
Federal Government here in Washing- 
ton, D.C., for a long time. He is the fa- 
ther of Lee Potter who is with the Re- 
publican National Committee. 

H. Stewart Potter is well and favor- 
ably known in his community of Halifax, 
Pa., where, after an absence of some 30 
years, he still maintains a voting resi- 
dence and has a wonderful record for 
being back home on election day. 

That he is sought after as a speaker 
on each Memorial Day is established by 
the fact that he is invited back time 
and again. 

The following is an address which he 
deilvered at Eshcol, Pa., on this past 
Memorial Day: 

MEMORIAL Day ADDRESS DELIVERED By H. 

STEWART POTTER, OF ARLINGTON, VA., AT 

EsHCOL, Pa.,'ON SaTuRDAY, May 30, 1959 


I am deeply honored and privileged in 
having been invited to come back to Eshcol 
to deliver the annual Memorial Day address. 
Six years ago, in 1953, I was your speaker, 
but the rains came down in torrents 'so your 
committee asked me to come today. 

I am a native of Perry County, having been 
born in Miller Township. My parents, a 
sister, a brother, and many other of my rela- 
tives are buried in the Newport Cemetery. 

I am happy to come back here and in this 
way join you in paying tribute to the vet- 
erans—dead and living—of all wars. 

While Mrs. Potter and I have been domi- 
ciled in the State of Virginia since the year 
1920, we still hold our legal voting residence 
in Halifax, Dauphin County. 

As we drove up here from Washington, 
both Mrs. Potter and I were greatly impressed 
with the care given the burial grounds in 
this part of the country. This is a beautiful 
section of a great State and you should all 
be thankful you are permitted to live here. 

Years ago, as a boy in Newport, I was filled 
with pride on,each Memorial Day when I was 
given the opportunity to gather fresh flowers 
to decorate the graves of the brave men 
who had served in the wars of the United 
States. Each grave had its American flag 
and its profusion of flowers. Then there was 
always\an impressive parade with the mem- 
bers of the Grand Army of the Republic 
leading, and then a Memorial Day address 
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followed. Sometimes I wished for shorter 
speeches. Today, more than 50 years later, 
I sh&ll not forget. My message will be brief. 

The custom of observing Memorial Day, 
which had its beginning at Boalsburg, Centre 
County, was the outgrowth of that stirring 
period known as the Civil War, and the desire 
of the American people for a day of tribute 
to their heroic dead. All over the land our 
grandmothers and grandfathers on both sides 
of the Mason-Dixon line united in paying 
tribute to their dead. 

In so doing, they removed their hats, 
dropped a spray of flowers on some soldier's 
grave, lifted their heads to the stirring notes 
of the Star Spangled Banner and, at the 
same time, in their hearts they resolved that 
this Nation shall never again be torn asunder. 
That we shall never again allow internal 
dissention to break the solid front of all 
Americans. 

This action on the part of our forebears 
took place here in Eshcol as well as in the 
most remote country churchyard throughout 
our Nation. 

Spurred on by such a determined resolve, 
America embarked upon a course, backed by 
this unconquerable spirit of national unity, 
that transformed this Republic into a mighty 
and respected Nation among the people of 
the world. Yes, in a short span of years be- 
cames the leader of the world. 

While our youth have responded to their 
country’s call on each occasion, and our in- 
dustries have hummed with activity, as they 
sought to produce the needs of an adequate 
national defense, we found in 1939 with the 
war clouds forming again and threatening 
our peace and security, we were indeed and 
truthfully.a house divided against itself. 

We lacked the spirit of our heroic dead who 
knew no ism but true Americanism, who 
saluted no flag but the Stars and Stripes, and 
to whom preservation and advancement of 
American ideals was a birthright and a 
solemn duty to one’s country. 

These honored dead whose memory we 
revere today believed in a true Americanism 
and were willing to fight and die for it; an 
Americanism that keeps strict faith- with 
every word in the Bill of Rights and every 
line in the Constitution. 

Yes, a kind of Americanism that gives you 
and me the right to express our own opin- 
ions, to approve or disapprove, to commend or 
criticize as we see fit. 

That same Americanism which leaves our 
newspapers free to print anything not in 
conflict with the laws of libel or decency and 
which recognizes that a free press must be 
available to all, and if we deny it to those 
with whom we disagree today it may be like- 
wise denied us tomorrow. 

Menjorial Day is a day of sadness and grief 
as we take a moment to reflect and to realize 
that thousands and thousands of Americans, 
the flower of this generation and past gener- 
ations, nrade the supreme sacrifice for the 
defense of their country’s freedom. Yet this 
is a day of fond and blessed memories for we 
know that our deparged heroes sacrificed 
much for us, and they would, if alive, want 
us to carry on their noble tradition. 


Through the heroic efforts of those who 
Ne here, and in the other cemeteries of this 
area, we are now able to live in a free and 
democratic country. We are free because we 
are not afraid to speak our thoughts. Our 
assemblies are not held by stealth under 
cover of night. 

We are not afraid of fine literature and art 
and music; we do not destroy such things, 
we encourage them. Truth can never be de- 
stroyed, nor can the ideas of great minds. 
Those in power do not use our schools to 
spread propaganda’ for personal gain. Our 
press is not silent. Our churches are great 
in number and ever increasing. Without the 
love of good there can be no freedom. Yet 
there are those in this world who threaten 
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our way of life. We must be alert not only 
for our own cause but also in honor of those 
who made this freedom possible. 

Other nations, holding dear the same val- 
ues as we, have also sacrified and are now 
sacrificing the best of their manhood in their 
fight against aggression. An unnecessary 
tragedy—for how much better the world 
would be if we still had with us the strength, 
the courage, and the determination of our 
departed youth and the wisdom of our fallen 
elders. How much better the world would be 
if all nations had the same intense desire for 
human freedom and liberty as we. 

Due to the aggression of communism, we 
and other freedom-loving nations are faced 
with the necessity of spending billions for 
weapons of destruction, yet there are s0 many 
in the world sick in body and mind, without 
funds for medical attention and medicines. 

Billions for arms, but not enough food to 
feed the world’s starving millions. How 
many people died of heart ailments, cancer, 
and other diseases who might have been with 
us today if more money for medical research 
was available. This is a sad commentary on 
the history of our human civilization. Yet 
until such time as the enemies of freedom 
are prepared to lay down their arms and meet 
with us in good faith for the purpose of 
preserving honorable peace and freedom for 
@il mankind we will continue to be faced with 
the problem of neglecting our sick, our hun- 
gry, our homeless. To do otherwise, our 
presence here today would be but mere 
mockery. 

We must remember that the goal of com- 
munism is world domination. If world 
domination were not the goal of Communists, 
there would not have been a war in Korea. 
The dead and living dead of Korea would not 
have been a reality. The people of South 
Africa would have had the opportunity to set- 
tle their differences amicably. Europe and 
the Near East would not now be setting ona 
powder keg, which should remind us to keep 
our powder dry. 

Would that we here today might dedicate 
ourselves to strive, by more than mere wish- 
ful thinking, toward ending the causes of 
war. 

Memorial Day is a day of prayer and re- 
fiection—prayer for those who are suffering 
from the wounds they received in battle; 
reflection for the noble principles for which 
they gave their all, and upon the manner in 
which we cherish and safeguard those prin- 
ciples. Memorial Day symbolizes the spirit 
of the American people—the will of a great, 
free, and enlightened Nation to pay tribute 
to the honored dead. 

Today, from countless flagpoles, Old Glory 
flutters at half mast as a moving reminder, 
that busy though we are, we still realize that 
it is appropriate to pause and remember the 
sacrifices of the heroes in whose honor we 
assemble here. 

Memorial Day is dedicated to the tens of 
thousands of Americans, young and old, 
who have given their lives in military con- 
quest to preserve our way of life. Memorial 
Day is the day of living-tribute to those hon- 
ored dead. 

The intent of what we say here shall ex- 
tend far beyond the horizon. 

Our tributes to the heroic American war 
dead reach around the earth. 

Our thoughts, our prayers, and our words 
of gratitude shall travel swiftly with the 
light of day. 

The sound of our voices is directed into 
many lands. For it is said truly that the 
sun never sets upon the American war dead. 
Let us remember that more than 150,000 
American war dead have been laid to rest 
in foreign lands. Thousands of others have 
been lost beneath the waters of many oceans 
far from our shores. 

Our war dead are buried in Asia, and in 
Africa, as well as in cemeteries here at home. 
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Yes; it is true that the sun of a single day 
never sets upon the graves of our honored 
dead because the sun shines perpetually 
upon some area of hallowed American 
ground. This assertion is proved by history 
and the maps of the world. 

‘The light of the sun races across the face 
of the continent at great speed,.1,000 miles 
per hour. When it is midnight in the United 
States the sun is shining at high noon in 
Korea and the Philippines. 

There is always a new dawn creeping si- 
lently over some faraway,ocean or jungle, 
over strange hills and cities. And there, in 
the pale light of each new day, the American 
Stars and Stripes is stirring at half mast, 
and beneath it are thousands of white 
markers inscribed with the names of our 
departed men. 

If we could visit one of these cemeteries in 
the far corners of the earth and walk slow’y 
between the white markers we would see that 
some are of the Christian cross, and others 
the Star of David, the emblem of the Gen- 
tile and the Jew. Then we look at the flag 
overhead. We watch its brilliant red and 
white stripes curving with the shifting 
breeze—its folds gently to the north, then 
the east, then south, then west. The flag 
seems to speak. 

At least we sense an answer coming from 
that proud and beautiful emblem that marks 
the last resting place of our hero dead. The 
flag seems to say that speculations about 
these men are of little importance. It mat- 
ters not who they were, whether they were 
rich or poor, college graduates or unedu- 
cated. It makes little difference whether 
they rest under cross or star. All your ques- 
tions are in the past. They deal with trivial 
distinctions which only the living consider 
important. 


As we stand looking at the-flag and the 
graves we see it all very clearly. Death is 
the great equalizer; only in life do we judge 
& man by his money or social standing. Only 
in life do we question his race or creed. 


Then we get a final answer. The flag tells 
us Clearly all the men who rest in soldier 
graves were your defenders and mine. 

On occasions such as this we are prone 
to spend too much time and too many words 
eulogizing the dead and making eloquent 
speeches about the cause for which they 
fought. In a sense we glorify war. Where- 
as the only fitting tribute that can be paid 
our soldier dead, wounded and alive, is to 
strive with all our hearts, with might and 
main, to put an end to the causes which 
require their sacrifices so that they will not 
have died in vain. Most certainly, were our 
noble dead permitted to speak, they would 
cry out for some solution to our problems 
more logical and more sane than. fruitless 
war. ia 
We can pay no greater tribute to the 
martyrs of our Nation on this Memorial Day 
nor can we make a greater contribution to 
the welfare of our country than resolve that 
we will truly evaluate the manifold blessings 
bestowed upon us by citizenship in this 
great Republic. 

Let us carry aloft the torch of freedom; 
and in so doing, let us march as a united 
people asking God-to shower us with his 
choice blessings of peace and happiness. 

From grateful hearts let us pour forth 
our prayers of thanksgiving for-the Ameri- 
can way of life and beseech God to preserve 
our great Republic for the countless unborn 
millions to follow us. 

In the same breath let us in prayerful at- 
titude ask divine providence to restore peace 
and tranquility to the nations of the world, 
that in so doing we may again look upon 
civilization as being rescued from the on- 
slaughts of those who would destroy it. 

With such an objective and faith in the 
future let us say from the depths of our 


‘hearts, “Thank God I am an American.” 
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1959 


May Almighty God hear our prayers for a 
lasting peace on this Memorial Day 1959, 
and may He fill our hearts with a deep and 
abiding love for our country. May He im- 
press upon us each day our duty as a citi- 
zen, and of our need for eternal vigilance 
in preserving, protecting, and defending 
this great Republic for which we owe an 
undying -debt of gratitude to God for the 
priceless heritage of liberty, freedom, and 
equality. 

Despite the efforts made to formulate a 
just and lasting peace, the goal has not been 
reached, because the hearts of mankind 
have not yet been attuned to the spirit of 
universal love, which is essential if the fam- 
ily of nations expect to dwell in harmony 
with each other. 

History is replete with the experiences of 
nations after nation, who sought power and 
glory through conquest and subjagation. It 
is written on the memories of mankind, that 
the nation that forgot God and refused to 
recognize the human dignity of every crea- 
ture created by Him, traveled the road to 
ruin and destruction. 

Yet, how short is the memory of man? 
Regardless of the lessons from history of 
the utter destruction of ancient empires, 
our minds were refreshed during the present 
20th century by the fate that befell modern 
dictators who have trod the path to destruc- 
tion that counterparts traversed in the dis- 
tant past. 

The scene which surrounds us today is the 
evidence of the cost of war. Here in the 
Eshcol cemetery lie buried those whose 
lives have been given to their country in 
the past. Who can estimate the worth of 
these lives? What these men might have 
meant to the world had they lived? What 
their loss means in the unrecorded sorrow 
of their wives, sweethearts, and -children. 
The great treasure of any country is not in 
its steel mills or its rolling prairies or its 
public buildings, but its young people. 

And here we commemorate those lives, 
who for the most part were’ sacrificed before 
the story they could have told could have 
been unfolded, or their contribution made 
to the family of the Nation which gave them 
birth. 

All too readily, because these dead cannot 
speak to us, we accept the fruit of their 
sacrifice in an unthinking way. We have 
many privileges in this country. We exer- 
cise these privileges every day of our lives. 
But that we have them is due to the fact 
that in the past Americans have been will- 
ing to lay down their lives for us. Privilege 
has always. been preceded by sacrifice. 
Theirs has been the sacrifice. Ours now are 
the privilege. 

We do right when we honor them with 
our flowers, our parades, with -everything 
that can be provided at this most beautiful 
season of the year to remind ourselves of 
our indebtedness. We must also honor them 
by making a lasting peace. 

Would that we here today might dedi- 
cate ourselves to strive, by more than mere 
wishful thinking, to do something toward 
ending the causes of war. 


May I close with this poem? 


If we could see beyond today as God can see, 
If all the clouds could roll away, the shadows 


flee; 

If we could know beyond today, as God 

does know, 

Why dearest ones must pass away and tears 
must flow; 

If we could know why darkness leads to 
light, 

Why dreary days invariably grow bright; but 
still we know 

Some day life’s hurts and wrongs will be 
made right— 

Faith tells us 50, : 

—H. Stewart Potter, 
I thank you. 
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_ Stars for Summer Nights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a message from New Eng- 
land as it appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor on June 8, 1959. 

Stars ror SUMMER NIGHTS—AN INTIMATE 

MessaGE FrRoM NEW ENGLAND 


(By Harold Rogers) 


There was a time, not too many years ago, 
when there was nothing to look at on sum- 
mer nights but the stars in the sky. 

Then came the summer theaters, and peo- 
ple began to look at the stars on stage. 
Later the summer music festivals blossomed, 
and people began to listen to the stars sing, 
play, and conduct. Stars in the heavens be- 
came stars of second magnitude. 

Eight ‘years ago a new kind of summer 
festival was created in Boston. It is a fes- 
tival of the arts—all the arts—and it is held 
outdoors in the public garden. 

It features a display of painting, drawing, 
and sculpture, of course—in this there is 
nothing unusual. But it also offers per- 
formances of opera, ballet, theater, folk 
dancing, folk singing, poetry reading, and 
concerts by symphony orchestras and bands. 
There are also photographic displays of 
architecture, together with demonstrations 
by artists in ceramics, weaving, and jewelry. 

It is, in short, a comprehensive show pre- 
sented to the people of Boston by their city. 
It covers 17 days; there is no admission 
charge; the festival has proved so popular 
that similar ventures have been springing up 
throughout the country. 

Only a minority of any city’s population 
goes to a museum, attends the opera, or 
listens to concerts. But an arts festival such 
as Boston’s brings the arts to the man-in- 
the-street. Every summer thousands of 
curious people wander through the pavilions 
of paintings, stimulated by the battle be- 
tween objective and nonobjective art. 
Thousands sit on the lawns for performances 
of grand opera, many of them hearing an 
opera for the first time. Thousands have 
their first taste of live symphonic music, 
played by Boston Symphony musicians un- 
der leading conductors. 

In the past Boris Goldovsky and his New 
England Opera Theater have presented 
Rossini’s “The Barber of Seville’ and Doni- 
zetti’s “Don Pasquale.” Sarah Caldwell and 
her Boston Opera Group gave the American 








premier of Offenbach’s “Journey to the. 


Moon.” Professional companies from New 
York have offered Gian Carlo Menotti’s “The 
Consul” and ‘The Saint of Bleecker Street.” 

On June 5 this summer's festival opened 
with the Boston premier of Lee Hoiby’s 
“The Scarf,” as one-act opera that shared an 
evening with Douglas Moore's ‘‘The Devil and 
Daniel Webster.” 

Among the stars and starlets to appear this 
summer are Roland Hayes, the noted Negro 
tenor; Richard Wilbur, winner of the festi- 
val's poetry prize for 1959; Paul Draper, the 
man who elevated tap dancing to a fine art; 
Russell Stanger, young virtuosic conductor 
of the Boston Little Orchestra; Aaron Cop- 
land and Carlos Chavez, composers, who will 
conduct members of the Boston Symphony 
in some of their own compositions; and 
Thomas Sherman, who will guide Boston 
Symphony members in Handel's “Royal Fire- 
works” suite. 
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A highlight of the festival will be two 
performances of the Gagku dancers and 
musicians of the Japanese Imperial House- 
hold, now in the United States for their first 
appearances outside of Japan. 

But not all the stars are reserved for the 
Boston Arts Festival. On the banks of the 
Charles River, a new 2,000-seat theater is 
being built as the first building in a com- 
plex to be known as the Metropolitan Bos- 
ton Arts Center. The theater will be ready 
by July 9 when the Cambridge Drama Fes- 
tival will open with Shakespeare’s “Twelfth 
Night,” starting Siobhan McKenna, Fritz 
Weaver, Tammy Grimes, Michael Wager, and 
Geoffrey Holder. Also scheduled are “Mac- 
beth,” with Jason Robards, Jr., in the title 
role, and “Much Ado About Nothing,” star- 
ring Sir John Gielgud as Benedick and Mar- 
garet Leighton as Beatrice. 

On the Wellesley College campus not far 
from Boston the Group 20 Players will hold 
their seventh season at the Theater on the 
Green. There are stars in this company, 
too—Eric Portman, Rosemary Harris, Jerome 
Kilty, and Barry Morse—who will be seen in 
Shakespeare’s “Much Ado About Nothing,” 
James M, Barrie’s “Peter Pan,” Shaw's “Man 
and Superman,” and Sophocles’ “Oedipus 
Rex.” 

On the musical scene is the Boston Sym- 
phony’s Berkshire Festival, at Tanglewood, 
with such stars as Charles Munch, the or- 
chestra’s conductor; Pierre Monteux, guest 
conductor; Rudolf Serkin, pianist; Isaac 
Stern, violinist; Nicole Henriot-Schweitzer, 
pianist; Lukas Foss, composer-conductor; 
Adele Addison, soprano; and Arthur Fiedler, 
conductor of the Boston Pops. 

A more intimate series of New England 
concerts is offered at Castle Hill, the former 
Crane estate at Ipswich, Mass. Jass stars— 
George Shearing and Dave Brubeck—will 
open this series; other stellar personalities 
to be heard will be Gina Bachauer, pianist; 
Anne Ayer, soprano; Jean Léon Destiné and 
his Haitian dangers; Betty Allen, mezzo- 
soprano; and the New York Pro Musica, 

Is it any wonder the stars in the sky take 
second place when the New England summer 
sets in? 





Congress Slovak League 
of America 


Thirty-sixth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, residents 
of my home city of Johnstown are pre- 
paring to welcome officers and delegates 
of the Slovak League of America to its 
36th Congress on June 14-16. While the 
influence of the Slovak people is not con- 
fined to any geographical area of this 
Nation, we in.Pennsylvania are particu- 
larly mindful of the contributions that 
have ceme from the Slovak strain 
through the years. 

The Slovaks were alarge component of 
the Europeans who came to Johnstown 
and its environs to give impetus to Amer- 
ica’s industrial progress. They suffered 


.with the rest of our community through 


the tragic flood, and their zeal, determ- 
ination, and industry helped to rebuild 
our great city. ‘Throughout western 
Pennsylvania here are many Slovak 
churches that give evidence of the devo- 
tion of these God-fearing people. 
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The Slovak League of America was 


organized on May 26, 1907, with~the- 


motto: For God and for the Nation. A 
cultural and civic organization of Ameri- 
cans of Slovak descent, it is dedicated to 
the American way of life and assists 
Slovak emigrants in becoming U.S. citi- 
zens. Its numerous other noble objec- 
tives include this statement of policy 
which I believe merits notation in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

The Slovak League of America has always 
recognized the godless philosophy of ma- 
terialistic communism for the dread evil 
and conspiracy against free humanity that 
it is, as the political system which threatens 
mankind with utter enslavement and, there- 
fore, has fought resolutely against it in and 
out of season and, today, is still determined 
to fight against it with all the means at its 
command until the dread plague of com- 
munism is wiped off the face of the earth. 
Hence, the league does not subscribe to the 
policy that doing business with the Soviet 
Union and its satellites is in the best in- 
terests of the United States of America and 
the peoples concerned. 


Mr. Speaker, for many years Ameri- 
cans of Slovak descent have served in the 
Armed Forces, large numbers of them 
sacrificing their lives for this Nation. 
Today the Slovak League of America 
carries on the battle for liberty and 
peace. We congratulate this patriotic 
organization, and may God grant the 
favors it asks. 





Minimum Wage Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. NIX, Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I again have the high privi- 
lege to include a resolution from the 
Laborers District Council which is com- 
prised of eight local unions, namely; 
Locals 57, 135, 332, 376, 413, 420, 1034, 
and 1052, with an approximate total 
membership of 15,000 people. 

I feel, Mr. Speaker, that the following 
resolutions will prove both informative 
and instructive to the Members of the 
House and further, that the resolution 
sets forth a position that of necessity is 
basic to present day living in this coun- 
try: 

RESOLUTION CALLING UPON THE 86TH COoN- 
Gkess To Enact 8S. 1046 anp H.R. 4488 
Whereas all Americans must be assured 

of a basic minimum standard of living if we 

are to maintain a healthy economy at home 
and a position of moral leadership in the 
world; and 

Whereas the present Federal minimum 
wage of $1 an hour is inadequate to provide 
a bare subsistence in the United States to- 
day; and 
Whereas more than 20 million Americans 
lack the guarantee of even this inadequate 
figure and are without any legal limitation 
on their hours of work; and 

Whereas these shocking facts constitute 
& grave threat to our national economy, a 
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challenge to our moral standards as a people 
and a peril to our reputation as democ- 
racy’s showcase throughout the world; and 

Whereas the existence of underpaid and 

overworked wage-earners is a particular 
danger to the well-being of the citizens 
of Philadelphia; and 

Whereas there is now before Congress 

a bill introduced by Senator JoHN F. KEN- 
NEpy and Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT 
and cosponsored.by many of their colleagues 
in both houses, No. S. 1046 and H.R. 4488. 
This bill would greatly ameliorate this prob- 
lem by raising the Federal minimum wage to 
$1.25 and including nearly 6 million addi- 
tional workers under the protection of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act: Therefore be it 

Resolved, by Laborers’ District Council of 

Metropolitan Area of Philadelphia and Vi- 
cinity, That we call upon the Congress of 
the United States to give prompt and favor- 
able consideration to this bill without de- 
lay, so this serious threat to the economic 
and moral strength of our Nation will be 
swiftly met and that. the conditions above 
described can be corrected. 

LABORERS’ DistrRicr COUNCIL OF THE MET- 
ROPOLITAN AREA OF PHILADELPHIA AND 
VICINITY. 

RAYMOND T. Lavin, President. 





World Trade Center Resolution Favoring 
Enactment of H.R. 5, Providing for the 
Encouragement of Private Foreign In- 
vestment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a resolution adopted by the mem- 
bership of the World Trade Center in 
New England: 

THE WoRLD TRADE CENTER 
InN NEW ENGLAND, INC., 
- Boston, Mass. 


Worup TrADE CENTER RESOLUTION FAVORING 
ENACTMENT H.R. 5 (Boccs BILL) PRovipING 
FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF PRIVATE FOR- 
EIGN INVESTMENT 


The membership of the World Trade Cen- 
ter in New England represents a large and 
true cross-section of the industrial, com- 
mercial and international business interests 
of the six-State region. The Center’s ex- 
ecutive committee has long been concerned 
over the gravity of economic conditions in 
underdeveloped countries and has lamented 
the not always fully effective results of the 
enormous U.S. Government loans and grants 
to alleviate these conditions. The commit- 
tee, then, was naturally interested in the 
provisions of the Boggs bill (H.R. 5) to in- 
duce an increased flow of private investments 
to oversea areas and created a subcommit- 
tee to study the bill. 

The World Trade Center is convinced that 
private capital can be much more efficient 
and effective in the orderly expansion of un- 
derdeveloped economies and should be given 
tax incentives to. promote foreign invest- 
ments to this end. The Boggs bill is in- 
tended-to accomplish this in several ways, 
most important of which is permission to 
create special domestic foreign business 
corporations whose foreign source inconie 
would incur no U.S. tax liability until it was 
brought into this country. 


June 10 


If this country is to meet the high chal- 
lenge posed by the politico-economic offen- 
sive of worldwide communism it must dele- 
gate more of the responsibility in the foreign 
economic field to private interests. Con- 
comitantly, it must remove some of the fet- 
ters which restrain private capital from seek- 
ing investment opportunities in underde- 
veloped areas. The Boggs bill would help 
materially along these lines. : 

Therefore, the World Trade Center in New 
England favors the enactment of H.R. 5 and 
urges the Congress to move promptly to this 
end without nuHifying any of its principal 
features. , 





Second Worst Anthracite Mine Disaster 
Occurred 40 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the, following article from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of Friday, 
June 5, 1959, which relates the details of 
the second worst anthracite -mine disas- 
ter which occurred on June 5, 1919, at 
the east end Baltimore tunnel, No. 5 
colliery, Hudson Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., where 92 men lost their lives by an 
explosion of powder. 


[From the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, June 
5, 1959] 

NINETY-Two Lives WERE LosT: Mine Disas- 
TER AT East Enp Occurrep 40 YEARS AGO 
ToDAY—CAUSE OF BALTIMORE TUNNEL Ex- 
PLOSION NEVER FIXED—SoME ESCAPED 


The second most terrible tragedy in the 
long history of anthracite mining occurred 
exactly 40 years ago today. 

On the morning of June 5, 1919, 92 men 
were killed by an explosion of powder while 
riding a trip of mine cars a short distance 
inside East End's Baltimore Tunnel, No. 5 
Colliery of the Hudson Coal Co. 

The only anthracite mining catastrophe 
that exceeded the Baltimore tunnel tragedy 
in point of fatalities was the famous Avon- 
dale Colliery disaster that occurred below 
Plymouth on September’6, 1869. In this first 
major anthracite mine tragedy, 108 workmen 
trapped inside a burning mine shaft died of 
asphyxiation. The fiery shaft was the sole 
outlet for the unfortunate mine workers. 
Two would-be rescuers suffered the same 
fate, bringing total fatalities to 110 at Avon- 
dale. 

Highlights of the Baltimore Tunnel disas- 
ter at East End are recounted by James J. 
Corrigan of this city, anthracite historical 
researcher whose articles on the local area’s 
history have appeared in numerous publica- 
tions. 

NEEDLESS TRAGEDY 

Corrigan prepared statistics which show 
that the Baltimore Tunnel tragedy which 
shocked the postwar Nation and was termed 
“a needless tragedy,” widowed 60, orphaned 
162, and cast a pall over the East End, North 
Wilkes-Barre, Heights and Georgetown sec- 
tions where most of the victims made their 
homes. 

Whole streets were prostrated with grief, 
undertakers were overwhelmed with inter- 
ment preparation problems, and physicians 
were taxed in treating the scores of severely 
injured who survived the terrific tunnel 
explosion, 
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One group of workmen escaped to safety 
from asphyxiating mine gas fumes caused by 
the explosion of- powder when they -were 
miraculously led to the surface through a 
little known outlet—the “G” vein slope—by 
Thomas Sheridan, of Kidder Street, East End. 
Mr. Sheridan, a shrewd and experienced an- 
thracite miner, was the father of Thomas 
Sheridan, Wilkes-Barre city policeman. The 
elder Sheridan’s rescue maneuver was widely 
acclaimed. : 

SHOELACE SAVED HIM 


Another East Ender later always. main- 
tained that he owed his life to the fact that 
he missed the disastrous train carrying both 
men and kegs of powder and dynamite into 
the tunnel. He had stopped to tie his shoe- 
lace just as the fatal train, a few feet away, 
started to enter the tunnel. 

Corrigan gives an enlightening résumé of 
the report made on the disaster by Thomas 
Williams, inspector for Anthracite 11th Dis- 
trict, Luzerne, to Seward E. Button, chief of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Mines: 

Owing to the magnitude of the disaster, 
a thorough investigation was made as to its 
cause. A commission of six inspectors made 
a thorough and exhaustive study of the mine, 
but not withstanding the carefulness of their 
work, the cause was not definitely deter- 
mined. ‘ 

It is known only that the explosion was 
due to the ignition of powder on a trip of 13 
cars. The investigation showed that mine 
cars were halted at the time the accident 
occurred, and that the motor was uncoupled 
from the trip. The explosion occurred on 
the 10th car from the motor, about 35 feet 
from the mine entrance. Powder and men 
were carried in the same cars, namely, the 
10th and 13th, and with the men were open 
lamps and smoking pipes. 

It appears that the trolley wire was out 
of a hanger a short distance inside the mine. 
The trip was stopped when signaled and 
advised of the candition of the trolley wire. 
The motor was uncoupled and the trip left 
standing. The motorman then ran his 
motor slowly to a point just inside the 
Stanton vein or about 25 feet inside the 
hanger in question. He stopped his motor, 
got off and turned around facing. the mouth 
of the tunnel just as the explosion occurred. 

CAUSE NEVER FOUND 

The investigation revealed that some 
lights were lit on the trip in close proximity 
to the scene of the accident, and it was the 
opinion that the explosion might have been 
caused by a lamp or carelessly thrown match 
coming into contact with powder in a defec- 
tive keg. 

There was no positive evidence to support 
this theory. All evidence, however, to con- 
nect electricity as the cause failed and the 
majority of the commission was of the opin- 
ion that the cause would never be ascer- 
tained. 

Nationalities of men fatally hurt in the 
Baltimore Tunnel disaster, as calculated by 
Corrigan from State mine reports, were as 
follows: American-born, 31; Polish, 31; Aus- 
trian, 15; Russian, 11; Irish, 2; German, Il, 
Welsh, 1. 

Corrigan explains the absence of Slovak 
or Lithuanian nationalities in this listing 
by the fact that both coal companies and 
mine inspectors for a great many decades 
lumped the latter two nationalities under 
Polish. 

In the last century and early in the cur- 
rent one, coal mine inspectors were accus- 
tomed to refer to most immigrants to the 
anthracite region as Hungarians. 


. 
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Quincy Junior College Comes of Age: 
1958 and the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article represents 


part II: 
QuINCY JUNIOR COLLEGE ComEs oF AGE: 1958 
m AND THE FUTURE 


(By Glenn A. McLain) 


By September 1958 the permanent growth 
of the Quincy Junior College was an assured 
fact. The unsung work of the Community 
Colleges Association (former College Courses, 
Inc.), the pioneering work of Dr.Gossard and 
the foresight of the Quincy School Commit- 
tee had finally. shown concrete results. 
Student enrollment increased from 61 in 
1957-58 to 83 in the fall of 1958. For the 
first time a full-time program with a student 
enrollment of 10 students was underway. 
Seventy-three part-time students were also 


taking a variety of mostly liberal arts _ 


courses. 

College officials have maintained a firm 
policy of cautious professional growth based 
upon well planned guiddnce programs which 
are so necessary in junior colleges and other 
institutions. Despite the comments of 
some critics who feel that unqualified stu- 
dents might be admitted to pack the school 
the facts do not warrant such ideas. 

The official authorization by the State 
board of education to Quincy Junior College 
to offer the 2-year program provides the citi- 
zens of this.area with a number of stimulat- 
ing possibilities. The future of the college 
betOngs to the students who will attend, 
and the taxpayers who will support the ex- 
panding program. These problems can be 
summarized in four main fields: finances, 
administration, plant facilities, and general 
development. Underlying all these issues is 
the continuing need for more public infor- 
mation and more public understanding of 
the needs, aspirations, and future of the 
Quincy Junior College. 

Financial worries are not expected to be 
of major importance according to the 3-year 
budget estimates made by the Community 
College Association and presented to the 
school committee by Attorney Melvin Thor- 
ner on+December 3, 1958. The following 
figures show clearly the inexpensive nature 
of the estimated budget for 1959-61. The 
entire program for the next 3 years will cost 
the taxpayers. of Quincy less than $4,000 
yearly. Compared with the annual school 
department budget of several millions, this 
Program is an educational bargain for 


Quincy: 

Estimated expenses..........---- $103, 265 

Estimated income..........-...-- 92,471 
Estimated deficit..........- 110, 794 


1From school department budget. 


As the estimated number of students to 
be served during this period will be 670, the 
taxpayers of Quincy will be liable for a sub- 
Sidy of $14.02 per student. There is every 
possibility that this deficit will be further 
reduced through income from increased en- 
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rollment. Both the budget and enrollment 
figures are very conservative estimates. 
Quincy Junior College, like all others in the 
United States, will continue to offer mini- 
mum cost education without the extras tax- 
payers often justifiably complain about. 
The persent high quality of instruction will 
not be sacrificed to get these low costs. 

Administrative problems include the need 
for a full-time director, a gradual hiring of 
full-time staff as needs increase, and a li- 
brarian. Some part-time instructors will 
still be used from nearby colleges and uni- 
versities with every indication of success. 

Gradual expansion of needed plant facil- 
ities is projected for added classrooms, facul- 
ty offices, more library space, and for a stu- 
dent lounge. No new building program is 
expected, and the practical utilization of 
unused space at Coddington School will con- 
tiue to present a model of efficiency and 
dollarwise planning in the future. 

General developmental needs for the next 
4 years are highlighted by the immediate 
demand for a functioning library. Most 
junior colleges average about 7,008 volumes 
with about 4,000 reference works. A South 
Shore community drive will be started in 
1959 to further this plan so essential to the 
continuing growth of the college. Such are 
the plans, needs, and hopes for the college 
from 1958-1961. The final problem of im- 
portance is the definition of the role of 
citizens in Quincy and South Shore in order 
to achieve these objectives. 


PROBLEMS ON THREE LEVELS FOR CITIZENS 


In the progress of Quincy Junior College 
from the infant to adult stage during the 
past 3 years the future efforts of citizens in 
this area can be considered on the National, 
State, and local levels. 

With the signing of the National Defense 
Education Act by President Eisenhower in 
September 1958, tremendous possibilities 
were offered for the future growth of Quin- 
cy Junior College. Applications are now be- 
ing made for Federal subsidies in a new stu- 
dent loan program and for aid in organizing 
summer and year-round guidance institutes 
at the college. Officials from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare have 
assured junior college leaders that small, 
progressive institutions will receive special 
consideration in the new program. 

All of the Senators and Congressmen in 
Massachusetts are being solicited for their 
help in securing educational gifts for the 
growing junior college library. Ambassador 
Wigglesworth, of Milton, has started this ef- 
fort by contributing very valuable Govern- 
ment publications to the drive. 

On the State level, Quincy Junior College 
must be given the chance to benefit from any 
developmental ideas proposed by the newly 
created Furcolo commission. Our local leg- 
islators should continue efforts to develop 
State aid according to existing and perhaps 
new laws. Local control of the program 
need not be disturbed as this type of dual ad- 
ministration between local groups and State 
agencies has been the pattern in many other 
States. 

Locally citizens should take a personal or 
professional interest in the sustained growth 
and development of the institution. Busi- 
ness and taxpayer groups must contribute 
their advice and efforts to build the type of 
educational programs really needed in this 
area. Civic clubs, community leaders, local 
industry, and legislative leaders should be 
encouraged to use the facilities of the col- 
lege for special courses, programs, and to 
interest themselves in scholarships or serv- 
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ices through the college for the entire south 
shore. 

As the futuré of Quincy Junior College is 
finally surveyed from the vantage point of 
1959, it should be obytous to all that the 
young, dynamic ‘institution at 52 Codding- 
ton Street is an asset to the South Shore 
community. Its present growth js the direct 
result of local inspiration, directed energy, 
and imaginative leadership by South Shore 
citizens and educators. 

Puture plans to meet the accelerated de- 
mands of this area can only be extended 
through more Co unity. support. The 
watchwords of James Bryant Conant could 
well be used as the idea, “Our purpose is to 
cultivate * * * in our future citizens an ap- 
preciation of the responsibilities and bene- 
fits which come to them because they are 
American and are free.” The citizens of 
Quincy have such an opportunity to further 
this ideal by helping to speed the objectives 
of Quincy Junior College. 





Congress Senses Mood—Public Aware 
of Inflation Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
evidence of the growing public aware- 
ness of the dangers of inflation as well 
as ability to pinpoint its causes, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Syracuse (N.Y.) Post Standard of Sun- 
day, June 7, 1959: 

Concress SENSES Moop—PvuBLIC AWARE 

or INFLATION DANGER 

It is encouraging to note that the danger 
of inflation is not being dismissed as lightly 
as it was a month or two ago by congres- 
sional leaders. 

President Eisenhower’s economy offensive 
is beginning to get results. 

House Speaker Sam Raysurn and Senate 
leader LYNDON JOHNSON are pressuring 
House-Senate conferees to trim major 
spending bills in order to avoid presidential 
vetoes, an increasing probability in view of 
Mr. Eisenhower’s present mood. 

There is evidence that the public is rein- 
forcing the administration’s economy drive. 
It is coming from people living on fixed or 
slowly rising incomes who are being hurt 
most by inflation. 

Those who have retired and those who will 
join their ranks realize that the creeping 
2 percent a year decline in the dollar’s pur- 
chasing power could in time make present 
public and private pension plans meaning- 
less. 

There is only one way to survive inflation 
and that is to stop it. 

The first step is for the Federal Govern- 
ment to cut out deficit financing and use 
some of its tax money to help reduce the 
national debt. ; 

The next is to call a halt to industrial wage 
increases not justified by gains in produc- 
tivity. 

A third is to forgo price increases not 
warranted by production costs. 

The dollar today is worth around 50 cents 
as compared to its buying “power in 1939. 
By 1980 it could be worth 35 cents. 

That prospect is enough to make workers 
dread the day of retirement. It is ironical 
that science is prolonging life while infia- 
tion is making longevity considerably Iess 
than a blessing. 
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The simple fact is that the figures on a pay 
check don’t mean much any more. Although 
earnings may rise the worker may actually 
be earning less in terms of what he has left 
after taxes and what this will buy. 

The American revolt against inflation is 
highly encouraging. It shows the people are 
aware of what is in store. 

Likewise encouraging is the campaign be- 
ing undertaken by the Empire State Cham- 
ber of Commerce to bring about wider re- 
bellion. It advises those who oppose further 
inflation to insist that Congress, before pass- 
ing more big money bills, specify where the 
money is coming from. 

If it comes from deficit financing and an 
iritrease in the national debt it is infia- 


tionary. ‘And it must come from these 
sources if spending continues to exceed in- 
come. 


There is no magic cure. The halt must 
be brought about by a combination of the 
factors mentioned. It can be done. 





Congress Still Toys With Surplus 
Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R: WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
evident to me, and I am sure many of 
my colleagues will agree, that the tax- 
payers in this great country are daily 
growing more alarmed at the mounting 
tax-dollar investment in surplus farm 
commodities. It is somewhat ironic to 
me that, at the very time when public 
sentiment cries for an intelligent solu- 
tion to farm problems, Members of the 
House of Representatives are being 
asked to support the very system of high 
price supports that made the original 
and substantial contribution to the pres- 
ent critical situation. Once again it ap- 
pears that the demands of the poor, 
unorganized taxpayer are being sub- 
ordinated to the desires of the special 
interest. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald- 
American of Sunday, June 7, 1959: 
ConcreEss Sti. Toys WITH Surp.us SUBSIDIES 

How much did you pay in Federal income 
taxes last year?, 

As much as $100-a month? Then a tenth 
of your tax is invested in farm commodity 
inventories and crop loans. 

Q@p did you get by with a $250 income tax? 
About half is represented in the Govern- 
ment’s holdings of surplus farm commodi- 
ties. 
Six years ago your family owned $30.74 
worth of surplus farm commodities. 

Since then, your holdings have increased 
fourfold. 

The total investment of $7 billion would 
have paid for all social security, welfare, 
and health and veterans’ services and bene- 
fits in 1958. 

These dramatize the agricultural revolu- 
tion of the postwar years. 

They also put into stark relief the political 
tinkering that has been applied to a vital 
sector of the Nation's economy. 

Here’s the receiving side of the picture. 

Cited on the floor of Congress is the case 
of a Kansas wheat farmer. 
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He operates a 100,000-acre wheat empire. 
In 4 years, he collected $791,000 in support 
loans for raising wheat; and $405,000 in cash 
for not raising wheat. 

This lawyer-turned-farmer controls, as 
well, a 500-well oil company which enjoys 
a favorable tex position; a building firm 
that relies chiefly on FHA mortgage guaran- 
tees; a chain of elevators on which he col- 
lects $14.7 million a year for storing surplus 
wheat, corn, and grain sorghums. 

Thegg are legitimate, but subsidized en- 
terprises. 

Currently, neither the Senate nor the 
House are thinking. seriously of tackling this 
problem beyond adopting variations of past 
practices. 

The Senate passed by a standing vote, an 
amended measure providing a new wheat 
program for the 1960 and 1961 crops. 

Under it, wheat growers would have a 
chance to select one of three different sup- 
port formulas. Higher supports would come 
with agreement to plant smaller acreages. 

In the House, a like measure—labeled as 
the “‘wheat bill nobody wants”’—has been 
sent to the floor for debate and vote. 

If the legislation survives, and wheat farm- 
ers adhere to tradition, they will vote for 
controls and higher supports. 

And that is where the application of ferti- 
lizer and factory style cultivation pays off. 
The harvest still increases. 

Since neither bill fits the President’s pre- 
scription, the final version faces an almost 
certain veto. 

He asked Congress to link mandatory sup- 
ports to a percentage of the market price, or, 
failing that, to give the Secretary of Agri- 
culture broad flexibility in fixing supports— 
from zero to 90 percent of parity. 

The President, in effect, suggested to Con- 
gress that the market could serve as a greater 
regulator. 

The outlook isn’t bright. 

Without doubt, the Federal Government 
cannot abandon a major sector of the Na- 
tion’s economy. But neither can the present 
programs be financed indefinitely. Mounting 
costs—which are approaching a- scandalous 
figure—are threatening all farm programs. 

That could be the public’s edict for the 
farm bloc.no longer musters the strength to 
ride roughshod over opposition. 

Many a farm State Congressman admits “I 
don’t know a solution,” and the legislation, 
to date, is proof of the confession. It merely 
shadowboxes with the problem. 

The President has offered, so far, the only 
realistic but hard-to-take approach; namely, 
to tie supports to market prices or to in- 
crease their flexibility so that the result is 
nearly the same. Low prices, as the result of 
i a will serve as acreage regula- 

ors. 

Marginal farmers will be hurt. And no 
doubt their numbers will incerase as price 
decline. . 

Yet, how long can Federal taxes be chan- 
neled into paying for unwanted and unused 
production? 


Not much longer in the present climate of 
tax opinion. 





Statement by Hon. Walter H. Moeller, 
of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER . 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, because 
of my unavoidable absence from the 
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House yesterday while returning from 
my duties as a delegate to the Atlantic 
Congress, I was forced to miss the six 
rollcall votes which were held on H.R. 
3610, the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, and on H.R. 7509, the public 
works appropriations bill. I wish now to 
state for the record the position I would 
have taken on each of these votes. 

On rollcall No. 68, the motion to re- 
commit H.R. 3610, I would have voted 
“nay.” 

On rollicall No. 69, final passage of H.R. 
3610, I would have voted “‘yea.” 

On rollcall No. 70, the Passman 
amendment to H.R. 7509, I would have 
voted “‘nay.” 

On rollcall No. 71, the Johnson amend- 
ment to H.R. 7509; I would have voted 
“nay.” . 

On rolleall No. 72, the motion to re- 
commit H.R. 7509, I would have voted 
“nay.” 

On rollcall No.: 73, final passage of 
H.R. 7509, I would havevoted “yea.” 









Mine, Mill, and Smelters Union 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
; 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN: 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include a resolution ‘passed by 
residents of Ste. Genevieve, Mo. and sur- 
rounding areas, excerpts from a state- 
ment by Attorney General Brownell, Jr., 
and excerpts from the Fair Play, Ste. 
Genevieve, Mo. The material follows: 
A JoInt RESOLUTION OF THE ARCHDIOCESAN 

COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC MEN AND WOMEN AND 

THE STE. GENEVIEVE DEANERY. COUNCIL 

PASSED JUNE 7, 1959, In STE. GENEVIEVE, Mo. 

At a joint meeting of the Ste. Genevieve 
Deanery Council and the Archdiocesan Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men and Women, held in Ste. 
Genevieve on Sunday, June 7, the council 
went on record to accept the following reso- 
lution against Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Worker’s Union—the Mine, Mill and Smelters 
Union having circulated a petition among 
the workers of Mississippi Lime Co., have 
secured a list of 30 percent of the workers 
and have been granted an election to occur 
on June 19. 

The resolution follows: 

“Whereas Russian communism, by it’s very 
nature, is the implacable enemy of all re- 
ligions that believe in God; and 

“Whereas the same communism believes in 
the priority of the state over the rights, free- 
doms, and liberties of the individual, thus 
creating a social, economic, and political sys- 
tem althogether opposed to democracy as is 
understood in our Nation; and 

“Whereas we are sincerely convinced that 
no Christian or American citizen can in good 
conscience be a communist, communist sym- 
pathizer, direct or indirect cooperator in 
communism; and : 

“Whereas the Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers Union was expelled by the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations in ‘1949 because 
it was dominated by communistic leadership; 
and 
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“Whereas we are of the opinion that there 

is ample proof that the Mine, Mill, and 

Smelter Workers Union is still communisti- 

cally infiltrated and under the influence of 

communist leadership: 

Therefore we, the undersigned, hereby re- 
solve that for the safety and security of our 
country, for the good of organized labor and 
unionism, for the welfare of religion and for 
the peace and harmony of our community 
we believe and recommend that all the men 
involved in the election to be held in Ste. 
Genevieve, Mo., on June 19, of this year, 
should vote against the Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers Union, and in favor of a 
union that is completely beyond suspicion 
and not wnder the cloud of communism, 
communistio. leadership, subversive activi- 
ties or association.” 

Signed and endorsed by: Mrs. Lawrence 
Braun, President, Ste. Genevieve Dis- 
trict Council of Catholic Women; Mr. 
*Herbert V. Wood, President, Ste. Gene- 
vieve District Council of Catholic Men; 
The Right Reverend Monsignor Ed- 
mund J. Venerloh; Rev. Charles M. 
DeGuire; Rev. Jos. J. Richter; Rev. F. 
G..Wisberg; Rev. Jos. B. Wolf; Rev. 
John 8. Jadrich; Rev. Ralph A. Zim- 
mer; Rev. Charles J. Rice, C.M.; Rev. 
Joseph L. Gottwald. 


ExcerPrs From STATEMENT BY ATTORNEY 
GENERAL BROWNELL, JR. 


Excerpts from a statement by Attorney 
General Brownell, Jr., before the Subversive 
Activities. Control Board in the case of Her- 
bert Brownell, Jr., Attorney General of the 
United States, Petitioner v. International 
Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers, 
Respondent, (hereinafter referred to as “the 
union” or “international union”), held in 
Washington, D.C., Monday, February 25, 1957, 
which were supported by evidence adduced 
in the months immediately following. The 
excerpts are as follows: 

“The international organization of this 
union has been under the tight domination 
and control of the Communist Party. A ma- 
jority of the members of the international 
executive board have been either party mem- 
bers or so closely affiliated with the party 
as to be subservient to its wishes.” 

- o a = + 


“For all practical purposes membership in 
the party was a prerequisite to employment 
in any important position in the interna- 
tional office. The staff of international rep- 
resentatives and regional directors was loaded 
with members of the party. This staff has 
become a Communist- Party machine within 
the union, used by the officers to maintain 
the party grip and to perpetuate their own 
control and to recruit members for the party. 

“The educational department was used to 
propagate the party line among the rank 
and file of membership. In all matters of 
domestic and international politics, the 
union publication was but an echo of the 
Daily Worker. It followed every twist and 
turn of the party line. 

“Facilities and funds of the international 
union were used to promote the interests 
of the Communist Party and its various 
fronts. Sometimes the international repre- 
sentatives who had little union work to do 
were assigned to work on projects for the 
Communist Party and its various fronts. 
Their salaries were paid of course by the 
union,” 

. * oo a * 

“In 1949 the party decided that the time 
had come to place a Negro on the interna- 
tional executive board. Jesse Yan Camp was 
at that time board member for District 3 
and a party member. The party decreed 
that he should step aside in order that Ray- 
mond Dennis, another party member, could 
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succeed him on the board. This was done. 
Dennis has been board member for District 
3 since that time, and Van Camp was given 
a position as international representative, 
which he still holds in District 3.” 


“In 1953 the party decreed that Charles 
H. Wilson should step down from his posi- 
tion as eastern vice president so Asbury 
Howard could succeed him, and that was 
done, 

“In 1950 this union was thrown out of 
the CIO because of its Communist leader- 
ship. It became an independent union, but 
its position’since that time has been a lone- 
ly one. It was isolated from the main stream 
of labor, and its influence in the labor move- 
ment was less than nothing. It was re- 
garded as a pariah among unions, a stench 
in the nostrils of labor itself. 

“In 1953 the party decided that the union 
should get back into the main stream of 
labor, and to this end that the International 
Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers 
should merge with some other union. Since 
that time the officials of this union have 
made persistent and strenuous efforts to ef- 
fect the merger. So far their efforts have 
not been successful, 

“The Communist leadership has brought 
nothing but disaster and ill repute to this 
union. Control of the union has been more 
important to them than the welfare of the 
workers. Disruption and internal strife have 
been their major contribution. Maurice 
Travis once said in the midst of a secession 
fight in 1948 that he would prefer to see 
the union destroyed than to see the Com- 
munist Party lose control of it. John Wil- 
liamson said in 1949 that it was more im- 
portant to hold onto the basic sections of 
the industry, that is, to the mines and smel- 
ters, than to wage futile fight to hold the 
fabricating and fringe locals. Another high 
party functionary said in 1954 that the loss 
of Mine Mill would set the Communist Party 
back 30 years in the United States. Hold on 
to the union at all costs has been their pur- 
pose. Hold on to the mines and smelters 
even at the expense of losing the rest has 
been their policy. 

“The cost to the union of that policy has 
been heavy. The Communist leadership and 
policies have been an expensive luxury 
which, as time has demonstrated, the union 
could ill afford.” 

7 7 a * - 

“In August of 1947 the party decreed that 
Travis should step down from the presidency 
and take the less conspicuous position of 
secretary-treasurer. There was a reason for 
this. Travis was too well known as a Com- 
munist, and because of the bitter fights over 
the Communist issue the top leadership 
needed a more respectable front. 

“John Clark was selected for this role. 
The party selected him. He was not a party 
member, but he was a quiet individual who 
would be completely subservient to the lead- 
ership of Travis. That is to say, that is what 
the party expected. So Clark became a 
figurehead president, referred to by the Com- 
munists themselves as a dummy, and Travis 
continued to run the union. Clark is still 
president and he has not disappointed his 
Communist supporters.” 

* . > * cf 

“There have been a few changes of per- 
sonnel, but these changes have not dimin- 
ished the party control... Perhaps they have 
operated to strengthen it.” 

7 . * * ” 

“To conceal the existence and operations 
of the committee, another group was estab- 
lished. It was called the progressive.caucus. 
The committee members were a part of the 
progressive caucus. Other party members 
on the board and on the staff were also a 
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part of the progressive caucus. Otherwise, 
the caucus was made up of people who con- 
sistently supported the party leadership in 
the union. 

“Before every board meeting and before 
every convention there would be a meeting 
of the steering committee, followed by a 
meeting of the progressive caucus. Policies 
- ‘were transmitted first to the steering com- 
mittee from the party, and through the 
steering committee to the progressive cau- 
cus, and thence to board meetings and con- 
ventions.” 

* * * . . 

“With few exceptions, they Have success- 
fully concealed their party membership from 
the rank and file membership of the union. 
They have posed as the best and only friend 
of the workingman, while subordinating his 
interests to the interests of the Communist 
Party and to their own lust for power. They 
assume poses of righteous indignation at any 
challenge to their lea.ership and always de- 
nounce their opposition at disruptionists 
and as ambitious, unscrupluous men, lust- 
ing for power. Their opponents are always 
traitors and enemies of labor. 

“They assumed the pose of martyrs when 
called to account and expelled by the CIO. 
The CIO was merely trying to take away 
their autonomous rights, so they said. Com- 
munism, they said, had nothing to do with 
it, and the maintenance of the autonomous 
rights became a holy cause.” 

[Excerpts from Fair Play, Ste. Genevieve, 
Mo.] 


FourRTEEN Mine-Mriuu Starr Face CONSPIRACY 
INDICTMENT 


Fourteen members of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill, & Smelter Workers staff 
surrendered in November 1956, to face Fed- 
eral indictments charging them with con- 
spiracy; in part they are named as follows: 
Jess Van Camp, Maurice Travis, Asbury How- 
ard, C. J. Powers, and Ray Dennis. The 
trial is set for September 21, 1959, in the 
U.S. Federal district court, Denver, Colo. 





Statement on H.R. 781, a Bill To Create 
a Federal Department of Urban Af- 
fairs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked consent-to insert in the Recorp the 
testimony of Bernard F. Hillenbrand, 
executive director of the National Asso- 
ciation of County Officials, on proposed 
legislation in the House which would 
create a new Federal Department of 
Urban Affairs. Mr. Hillenbrand is prob- 
ably the youngest executive director of 
@ major national association of public 
officials in America today—but I com- 
mend his statement to you for its matu- 
rity of-reason and its soundness on basic 
principles of our Federal system of gov- 
ernment. Speaking before the House 
Government Operations Committee, on 
behalf of 6,000 elected and appointed 
county Officials, Mr. Hillenbrand pre- 
sented a penetrating reappraisal of 
Federal-local government relationships 
that deserves the serious consideration 
of this entire body. 
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A graduate of the Maxwell School of 
Public Administration at Syracuse Uni- 


versity, Mr. Hillenbrand’s career has 


also included service with the States of 

New York and Wisconsin, the city of 

Syracuse and as assistant director of 

the American Municipal Association. 
The testimony follows: 

TESTIMONY OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CouNnTyY OFFICIALS BEFORE THE HOUSE Gov- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS COMMITTEE ON ELR. 
781, a Bmx T6 Create A FEDERAL DEPART- 
MENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS BY BERNARD F. 
HILLENBRAND, Executive Drrecror, Na- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY OFFICIALS, 
JUNE 3, 1959. 

SUMMARY 
Mr. Chairman, the National Association 
of County Officials is opposed to the passage 
of H.R. 781, a bill that would create a new 

Federal Department of Urban Affairs under 

the direction of a Cabinet rank secretary ap- 

pointed by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. As an alternate 
solution to the problem of providing national 
coordination of the numerous Federal-aid 
programs dealing with States, counties, cities 
and other units of government, we respect- 
fully suggest that a permanent commission 
on intergovernmental relations be estab- 
lished. We propose that the present posi- 
tion of Deputy Assistant to the President for 

Intergovernmental Relations be given major 

responsibility for coordinating these nation- 

al programs as a staff function of the office 

of the President of the United States. If a 

national commission is appointed to study 

metropolitan problems we respectfully urge 
that counties and other local units be ade- 
quately represented. 

REASONS FOR OPPOSITION 


The National Association of County Offi- 
cials represents more than 6,000 elected and 
appointed policymaking county officials in 
48 States. We are the national representa- 
tives of our 46 affiliate State associations of 
county officials organized in 43 States. Our 
membership has specifically considered the 
subject to creating a department of urban 
affairs and unanimously voted to oppose it 
for the following reasons: 

1. A Department of Urban Affairs would 
create more Federal bureaucracy. 

Our American county platform which con- 
tains our national policy reads as follows: 

“Whenever possible dealings between 
county and other local governments and the 
Federal Government should be channeled 
through an appropriate State agency. We 
oppose the establishment of a Federal de- 
partment of urban affairs on the ground that 
it would further weaken tHe States and 
would tend to create an unwieldy bureauc- 
racy of the type found in many foreign coun- 
tries.” (Unanimously approved, Portland, 
Oreg., July 25, 1958.) 

More recently, on May 5, 1959, U.S. Senator 
Vance HARTKE, Democrat, of Indiana, asked 
the National Association of County Officials 
for reactions to his suggestion that a new 
Federal agency should be created to serve as 
a national clearinghouse for State and local 
government information. He had in mind a 
twofold function of the new agency of: (1) 
Service as a national library on State and 
local materials (much like the Library of 
Congress); and, (2) retention of a staff of 
specialists to analyze, digest, and summarize 
data and interpret trends (much like the 
Legislative Reference Service of Congress). 
While Senator Hartke did not mention cre- 
atidbn of a Department of Urban Affairs, the 
purpose of his proposed new unit would be 
somewhat similar to the purposes identified 
in the preamble of H.R. 781, namely: 

“The Congress finds that the pressing 
needs of cities and metropolitan areas are 
such that Federal action should be taken to 
assist in meeting these needs through educa- 
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tion, research, technical services, and such 
programs as the Congress may later pre- 
scribe.” 

We circulated this proposal to 600 of our 
key leaders throughout the Nation and with 
no exceptions they were all opposed to crea- 
tion of a new Federal agency to serve as a 
national clearinghouse. We have tabulated 
typical replies and because they are so.'per- 
tinent to these hearings we would like to 
have permission, Mr. Chairman, to make 
them a part of the record. 

Experience of local government officials 
with Federal agencies has not: always been 
good. In the first place a national program 
inevitably involves establishment of national 
uniform standards. Local needs and local 
sentiments are such that in most cases local 
officials believe that their problems are 
unique. Federal officials dare not risk ad- 
ministering a program in one’area at vari- 
ance with its administration somewhere 
else. 

Then again; Federal officials appointed na- 
tionally will be responsible to national of- 
ficials. Experience has shown that Federal 
officials are therefore far less responsive to 
local needs. We can also see basic conflicts 
inherent in the position of Urban Secretary. 
In the case of Federal aid to airports, for ex- 
ample, if the local officials want such aid 
and the administration in power is opposed, 
the Secretary is in a poor position to advo- 
cate local governments interests in face of 
opposition from the boss. In this case, to 
whom do local officials appeal? There is no 
evidence to support the idea that because an 
Urban Secretary is in charge of urban affairs 
that he will be in sympathy with the feel- 
ings of the locally elected urban area of- 
ficials. In fact, we have had cases of Federal 
officials being appointed to administer cer-/’ 
tain Federal programs which they are known 
to oppose. 

2. Transfer of function of primary inter- 
est to localities to a single Urban Department 
may solve certain problems of coordination 
while at the same time creating others as 
bad or worse. Example: The Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads in the Department of Commerce 
administers the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram. With some minor exceptions the Fed- 
eral Government does not build or maintain 
any roads. ,Yet the Bureau spends billions 
of dollars a year in gigantic partnership with 
State and local officials. It has been argued 
that there is crying need for coordination of 
the roadbuilding with slum clearance and 
urban renewal in the housing agency. This 
is probably true but if you transfer the Bu- 
reau to the new Urban Department into 
which you have already put the Urban Re- 
newal Agency, how do you coordinate high- 
way construction with agencies dealing with . 
other means of transportation and now lo- 
cated in the Department of Commerce? In 
the case of Federal-aid airport assistance 
which is accomplished in cooperation with 
the States and local government, if you move 
the Federal Airport Administrator into the 
Urban Department, how do you coordinate 
airport construction with air-traffic control, 
weather reporting, and related functions still 
in the Department of Commerce. 

At the present time local officials often 
get the runaround from one agency to an- 
other and presumably this bill would solve 
the problem by placing all the agencies deal- 
ing with-local government into a single de- 
partment. Would this help? Our smaller’ 
counties for example would like to have 
Federal participation in the cost of reseal- 
ing runways on these giant airports that 
they took over after the war. An appeal-to 
the Urban Affairs Department would most 
likely be advised that they would have to 
await-a determination by its airport sub- 
unit of its overall airport plan. .If they ap- 
pealed to the airport unit they would likely 
be advised that they would have to await 
overall determination of department policy 
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on all maintenance items, including high- 
ways, hospitals, etc. We might substitute 
intra-agency buckpassing to interagency 
buekpassing. 

Experience with merging the Military Es- 
tablishments would indicate that becaus® 
agencies have a single head does not mean 
that they will be coordinated. 

Presumably the Urban Secretary could 
have a staff of specialists to make studies 
of urban area problems. This could lead to 
more trouble for local officials. Example: 
NACO has been making a concentrated ef- 
fort over the past 20 years to get the Na- 
tional Government to recognize that large 


tax exempt Federal holdings often consti-. 


tute a hardship on local governments, par- 
ticularly small ones that depend almost ex- 
clusively on property taxes for support. We 
have asked Congress to authorize a con- 
trolled program of payments in lieu of taxes. 
In 1953 and 1954 we-pushed for passage of 
this legislation and the Government told us 
that we should await the result of a na- 
tional study which was being conducted as 
part of the research on the President’s Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations. 
In 1955 the Commission reported favorably 
on our position. Still no action. We know 
that the next argument will be that the 
1955 study is now too old and that there 
will have to be a new study. Ordering 
studies can be a fine device for delaying 
action and most of us are agreed that now 
is the time to start acting on these problems. 

3. Inherent in the proposal to- create a 
Department of Urban Affairs in the assump- 
tion that the metropolitan problem will 
be solved at the national level. This is not 
true. We know of no case where the Fed- 
eral Government has contributed signifi- 
cantly in advancing the solution to. the 
urban problem. On the contrary, some of 
the Federal policies’ discourage its solution. 
Example: Under present Federal law com- 
munities with appropriate State priority are 
eligible to receive 30 percent of the cost up to 
a limit of $250,000 for the cost of construct- 
ing a sewage treatment plant. In metropoli- 
tan areas, logic and engineering advances 
indicate that it is more economical for sev- 
eral communities to band together and 
construct a single metropolitan treatment 
plant. Under the Federal law, each individ- 
ual community is eligible for up to $250,000 
of Federal aid while if the metropolitan 
plant is constructed the total for the entire 
project can only be $250,000. Communities 
ignore regional responsibilities and will 
choose to go it alone under this policy, 

Many very well meaning people are dis- 
appointed with our lack of progress in solv- 
ing areawide problems. This is probably 
in part due to the fact that they are looking 
for the wrong things. They expect bright 
new super government encompassing 
whole regions and crossing State lines. 
This isn’t likely to happen in. the near fu- 
ture.. There have been some bold experi- 
ments as for example Dade County, Fla., 
city-county consolidations, the Lakewood 
plan of municipal services being provided 
by contract with the county and many 
others. All were instituted locally and all 
differ considerably to meet local needs and 
sentiments. None fake on the aspect of 
super government. 

Of even more importance is the amazing 
degree to which individual functions are 
being performed on an areawide basis 
through the revitalization of county gov- 
ernment. We have ample documentation 
of counties in both urban and semirural 
areas taking over responsibility for area- 
wide traffic and os zoning, industrial 
development, taxation and finance, water 
and sewage , hospital construction, 

/ community colleges, outpatient clinics, 
planning and even urban renewal, ~ 
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It is often pointed out that 6 out of 10 
Americans live in 170 metropolitan areas. In 
100 cases, this area is encompassed by a single 
county. In the remaining areas two or more 
counties are involved. It is because of this 
circumstance that we think that the experi- 
ment in the six-county area of Detroit is 
among the most significant in the country. 
The district of Mrs. Martha Griffiths, the 
author of the bill under discussion in a part 
of this Supervisor’s Intercounty Committee 
made up of representatives of the supervisors, 
mayors, and other local officials of the six- 
county area. They study their mutual prob- 
lems and while they do not have central 
authority, nor do they want any, they are 
tackling their problems by study and their 
cooperative action by the area governments 
where necessary. 

4. Finally, we are opposed to the creation of 
a Department of Urban Affairs because it 
would expand the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in areas which we believe should be left 
to the States and localities. 

The governmental philosophy of the Na- 
tional Association of County Officials is best 
summed. up in the statement of principles 
which guided the President’s Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations. 

“Leave to private initiative all the func- 
tions that citizens can perform privately; the 
the level of government closest to the com- 
munity for all public functions it can handle; 
utilize cooperative - intergovernmental ar- 
rangements where appropriate to attain eco- 
nomical performance and popular approval; 
reserve national action for residual partici- 
pation where State and local governments are 
not fully adequate, and for the continuing 
responsibilities that only the National Gov- 
ernment can undertake.” 

There would always be a temptation on 
the part of a vigorous Urban Secretary to 
expand the role of his Department and to 
get involved in matters that more properly 
should be handled by localities. This is 
sometimes called empire building and ex- 
amples of this are too numerous to mention. 
His -control over the administration of 
standards and his power to stop Federal aid 
if he disapproved of local activities would 
place the Secretary in a most powerful posi- 
tion—a position of Federal controi over local 
activities never envisioned in the Constitu- 
tion or by supporters of the Federal system. 


It is also. important to note that while 
county Officials have taken a strong stand 
against a Department of Urban Affairs, they 
are by no means opposed to existing Federal 
technieal and financial aid programs. As a 
matter of fact, you’ will find specific endorse- 
ment of most of them in our policy state- 
ment. It is also important to note that there 
is no appreciable difference between the na- 
tional legislative programs of the cities and 
the counties. In the past 2 years, we cannot 
recall a single instance in which the things 
we have worked for in Congress have not been 
identical, with the single exception of a 
stand on a Department of Urban Affairs and 
our position that Federal aid programs 
should be channeled through the States. In 
a great number of cases we have joined to- 
gether in support of important national 
programs. 

With respect to the apparent contradiction 
in supporting Federal aid while at,the same 
time opposing expansion of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into local activities let me add that 
we recognize the dilemma. The plain fact is 
that if the Federal Government will not par- 


. ticipate in the present aid programs to the 


extent of the national interest we cannot. 
We do not have the funds. We feel that any 
proposed new aid ams should be given 
the most critical review. Again we agree with 
the spirit of the findings of the Kestnbaum 
Commission. 


The major problem. with respect to the 
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metropolitan problem does not lie in Wash- 

ington, but rather rests squarely at the State 

capitol, the city hall, and courthouse. 
REASONS WHY WE ARE NOT OPPOSED 


In listing our reservations about the Da- 
partment of Urban Affairs, it is important to 
clarify our position. It might be argued by 
some, for example, that being a national as- 
sociation of public officials we may be opposed 
simply because it might tend to weaken the 
association. Actually, a proposed Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs would strengthen our 
association. All experience would indicate 
that when a Federal agency is charged with 
administering a program of special interest 
to a given group, the group finds it increas- 
ingly necessary to form an association to in- 
terpret the needs of the group to the Federal 
agency. Examples: Veterans’ Administra- 
tion .activities have stimulated organization 
of veteran groups, farm programs stimulate 
organization of farmers, etc. There would 
probably be an even greater need for public 
Officials organizations with the creation of 
the Department than there is now. 

It should be pointed out that there are 
many organizations of.public officials, em- 
ploying about 400 people in a constant study 
and research progranmr. The Urban Depart- 
ment would have to be careful not to qupli- 
cate this work. 


PERMANENT COMMISSION OF INTERGOVERN=- 
MENTAL RELATIONS SUPPORTED 


We agree that there is need to coordinate 
various national programs affecting local 
governments but the coordination needs to 
be among the governments and not just 
among the Federal agencies. We believe that 
this can more effectively be accomplished by 
creation of a permanent Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations as originally rec- 
ommended by the President’s. Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations (Kestnbaum 
Commission). The Commission recom- 
mended on page 88 as follows: 

“An Advisory Board on Intergovernmental 
Relations would, be appointed by the Presi- 
dent after such consultation as he deemed 


,appropriate with associations that represent 


various levels.” 

We would carry this recommendation fur- 
ther and in line with a bill introduced by 
Congressman L. H. Founrarn, Democrat of 
North Carolina, assign the following re- 
sponsibilities to the Commission: 

1. Bring Federal, State and local repre- 
sentatives together on common problems. ~— 

2. Provide forum for discussion of Federal 
grant and other programs requiring inter- 
governmental cooperation. 

3. Give critical attention to conditions and 
controls involved in Federal grant programs. 

4. Make technical assistance available to 
the Federal Government in review of pro- 
posed legislation to determine its overall 
effect on Federal system. 

5. Encourage discussion of emerging prob- 
lems requiring intergovernmenfal coopera- 
tion. 

6. Recommend allocation of governmental 
functions and responsibilities among the 
several levels of government. 

A permanent Intergovernmental Relations 
Commission would give local officials a forum 
to make their needs known. It would seem 
to us that before we talk national organiza- 
tion we ought to talk national policy. What 
is the national policy on subsidy to urban 
area mass transit? Direct Federal-local re- 
lations that bypass the States? Civil de- 
fense dispersal policy in urban areas? These 
things should be decided by the Congress 
with the full cooperation and participation of 
State, local and Federal officials. An Urban 
Secretary would be in a poor position to sug- 
gest this policy. Example: Public Law 660 
provides for a non-Federal Water Pollution 
Control Advisory Board to suggest poli 
water pollution including Federal Se to 
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localities for the construtcion of water pol- 
lution control facilities. These grants have 
the support of the majority of loeal govern- 
ment officials and the Advisory Board unani- 
mously supported the continuance of these 
grants in spite of opposition by the Presi- 
dent. The point is that a permanent Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations 
would provide the Congress and the public 
with a clearer picture on local problems of 
this type than could be obtained from a 
Federal official who would and should be 
guided by overall administration policy. 


SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 


With respect to coordination of existing 
Federal programs we believe that this should 
rest solely with the President of the United 
States who is the Chief Executive Officer of 
the National Government. He of course 
needs assistance and advice and we believe 
that this can best be accomplished by acti- 
vating the office of Deputy Assistant to the 
President for Intergovernmental Relations as 
originally recommended by the Kestnbaum 
Commission, 

STUDY COMMISSION ON METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS 

With respect to legislation to create a Com- 
mission to Study Metropolitan Problems we 
would respectfully suggest that if such legis- 
latiom is passed that the Commission have 
adequate representation of county officials. 
The original bill introduced by Senator 
CLARK provided for representation by mayors 
but excluded any county officials. The 
Supervisor’s Intercounty Committee of, the 
Detroit Metropolitan Area, among many 
other county officials, took exception to the 
exclusion of county officials and uhanimous- 
ly approved a resolution calling for the ad- 
dition of two from county legislative bodies, 
two from county inistration and two 
from the legislative ies of cities. NACO, 
the American Municipal Association and the 
U.S. Conference were to nominate these 
candidates. 


Congressman ALVIN M. BENTLEY has intro- 


duced H.R. 7282 which incorporates these 
suggestions except that it should identify 
the organizations who are to nominate can- 
diates. : 

We support this bill. 





Driver of the Year Saluted 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


_HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, no 
thinking American will question the 
statement that one of the greatest needs 
in our country at the present moment 
is safer and more careful driving on our 
highways. The staggering total of high- 
way facilities over the past Memorial 
Day weekend, far surpassing estimates 
and setting a new high in this tragic 
waste of lives, certainly indicates the 
need for careful driving and courtesy on 
. the road. 

It was with a great deal of pleasure 
and pride that this past week I met a 
man named CarlC.Crim. It was a great 
- pleasure because Mr. Crim has just been 
named by the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations as the trucking ustry’s 
Driver of the Year for 1959, and there 
Wasealso great pride because he is from 
my home State of Oklahoma. 
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The honored truckdriver is from 
Okmulgee, Okla., and drives a tank truck 
for the Hugh Breeding, Inc., a petroleum 
common and contract carrier with head- 
quarters in Tulsa. He was chosen 
Driver of the Year from the more than 
7% million truckdrivers in the Nation, 
high praise of his qualifications. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to make 
mention of the excellent safe driving 
record of Carl Crim and of several in- 
cidents in which he literally risked his 
life to assist other-motorists involved in 
highway accidents. 

Mr. Crim has a 26-year record of acci- 
dent-free driving, coupled with a long 
record of administering first aid and 
assisting at accident scenes, both on and 
off the highway. He has driven over 
1% million miles during this time, in all 
types of weather and conditions, without 
a single mishap. In July 1958, Mr. Crim 
was the first to arrive at the scene of 
an automobile accident near Claremore, 
Okla. He was successful in removing 
the occupants of one of the vehicles in- 
volved in the head-on collision, applied 
first aid, and helped in handling traffic 
until assistance arrived and the highway 
was cleared. 

A number of years ago in Tulsa Mr. 
Crim prevented a certain gasoline explo- 
sion which would have taken countless 
lives had it not been for the quick think- 
ing and heroic action of this truckdriver. 
While making his usual delivery at a 
bus terminal in downtown Tulsa to fill 
a 1,000-gallon-capacity gasoline-storage 
tank, Mr. Crim had removed the cap 
from the tank to determine the capacity. 
At this time a worker in the terminal 
began using an arc-weld torch on the 
opposite wall of the building. With the 
cap of the tank off, fumes began spread- 
ing across the area toward the worker. 
A spark from the torch ignited the fumes 
and sent a blanket of flames toward the 
storage tank. and Mr. Crim. Quickly 
covering the area around the opening 
with a tarpaulin, he maganed to screw 
the cap back on the tank opening—all 
this while flames were burning around 
his legs. While the driver suffered only 
slight singes about his legs, authorities 
said the entire bus station with several 
dozen waiting passengers might have 
been blown to bits except for the driver’s 
alertness and heroic efforts. These are 
but two of the many such instances in 
which Mr. Crim has lived up to and been 
an outstanding example of the gentle- 
men of the highway. 

Named Driver of the Year for Okla- 
homa, Mr, Crim was selected by a group 
of judges, consisting of the Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Transportation, 
John J. Allen; Brig. Gen. E. Herbert 
Qualls, Director of the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; Arthur C. Butler, director 
of the National Highway Users’ Confer- 
ence; and Edward F’. Jones, staff director, 
Subcommittee on Traffic Safety of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Mr. Crim’s record of 
exploits and his outstanding safe-driving 
record. were selected as the most out- 
standing of all the entries in the driver 
competition. = 
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He has been in the employ of Hugh 
Breeding, Inc., since 1947. Prior to that 
he drove for other trucking firms in his 
native State. An Army veteran, ‘Mr. 
Crim spent 2 years with the Army Engi- 
neers in the Pacific theater during World 
War II driving heavy Army vehicles. 

Mr. and Mrs. Crim have two teenage 
daughters and live at 900 North Griffin, 
in Okmulgee. As a reward for his selec- 
tion as Driver of the Year, Mr. and Mrs. 
Crim were invited to Washington for a 
week of sightseeing and many radio, 
television, and newspaper interviews; 
then to New York City for a week of 
similar activities. 

It is a great honor for me to have met 
with such a fine citizen of my home State 
of Oklahoma, for Carl C. Crim is a truly 
oustanding example of the competent 
and courteous driver whom all drivers 
might imitate. 





The Wheat Deluge 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time, this country has been pldgued 
with the problem of the vast agricul- 
ture surpluses that have been accumu- 
lating over a number of years as a direct 
result of Government trying to tell the 
farmer how to run his business. 

Today we are discussing what our at- 
titude should be with the problem of 
wheat, and it is my sincere hope that 
the Congress will adopt the Belcher 
substitute for the bill as posed by the 
Agriculture Committee. 

The First Congressional District of 
West Virginia and the State of West 
Virginia itself are made up of small 
farmers, none of whom have benefited 
from this vast program, and I, for one, 
have come to the conclusion that it 
should be stopped immediately. I only 
wish that I had the opportunity to vote 
for legislation which would relieve the 
Government of spending some $5 or $6 
billion a year to support the large cor- 
porate farmer in America, for I feel in 


the end, America and the true farmer - 


would be better off. 


I respectfully call to the attention of 
the House and ask that it be included 
in my remarks an editorial written by 
Mr. Thomas O’Brien Flynn, a highly 
competent writer of the Wheeling In- 
telligencer, entitled “The Wheat Deluge.” 
I commend this editorial to my fellow 
Members for their consideration: 

THE WHEAT DELUGE 


The Department of Agriculture reports 
that on May 1 the Government had-on hand 
surplus farm commodities costing almost $9 
billion. The increase from a@a@mear ago was 
just short of $1,681 million. 

Of wheat alone, the Government held 
1,084 ion bushels valued at $2,803 
million. Another 300 million bushels are 
under price support loan, 
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How to get out from under this mountain 
of grain is one of the pressing problems 
now before Congress. : 

Democrats on the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee have reported out a bill which would 
give growers the choice of reducing their 
acreage allotments by 25 percent in return 
for a support price of $2.18 a bushel instead 
of the present $1.81 figure, or planting at 
will with a support price of $1.18. 

The Eisenhower administration wants all 
acreage restrictions removed and the support 
cut well below the proposed Democratic floor 
to discourage production for storage. 

From the time he assumed the post of 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson has 
been trying to steer a course toWard pro- 
gressively lowered crop subsidies with the 
end in view of eventual withdrawal of the 
Government from the farm management 
business. 

Because it contemplates a longer stride in 
this direction, the administration’s wheat 
bill would appear superior, although assum} 
ing the imposition of a money ceiling on 
any farmer’s crop support collections—a 
Senate approved measure fixes $35,000, a dif- 
ferent House bill $50,000—either should help 
the situation somewhat. . 

Because we have been supporting crops 
for so many years that our entire agricul- 
ture has been geared to the device, jt prob- 
ably would be impracticable to scrap the 
whole thing at one time, although in the case 
of wheat at least it would appear that this 
is the only effective remedy. 





Remarks by Fred C. Scribner, Jr., Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, at the Dinner 
Marking the 100th Anniversary of the 
Founding of the Maine Savings Bank, 
Portland, Maine, on June 8, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE, Mr. Speaker, Maine 
is justly proud-of its sons and daughters 
who serve in responsible positions in all 
walks of life, and one of such.distin- 
guished citizens is the Honorable Fred C. 
Scribner, Jr., Under Secretary of the U.S. 
Treasury. 

Maine is equally proud of its citizens 
whose service and sound management 
have resulted in the development of 
banking, commerce, educational, and 
other such institutions. 


It was at a dinner marking the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of the Maine 
Savings Bank—a truly fine Maine insti- 
tution—that Secretary Scribner ad- 
dressed an assemblage of Maine citizens. 
Because this occasion performed as a 
dedicatign to truly sound American prin- 
ciples and traditions, and because Sec- 
retary Scribner’s remarks served to bring 
these into proper focus, I commend his 
remarks to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

The Maine Savings Bank, originally named 
the Portland 5-Cent Savings Institution, was 
organized in 1859 to solicit the deposit of 
small amounts, to provide security and safe- 
ty for the sums it received and to devote all 
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of its earnings to the benefit of depositors 
either through dividend payments or through 
additions to surplus set aside for greater 
security. 

The new institution was not a private com- 
mercial venture created to earn a profit for 
its sponsors and managers. It had no stock- 
holders. Its earnings were to belong to its 
depositors. Its organization represented an 
attempt by Portland’s public spirited busi- 
ness and civic leaders to find a more ac- 
ceptable method of aiding low income work- 
ers, many of them newly arrived immigrants 
and their families. 

An institution for savings, organized to 
provide security and pay interest on the 
small deposits of working men and women, 
had been conceived some 50 years prior in 
Scotland by the Rev. Henry Duncan, 
who was anxious to substitute thrift for 
charity in his parish. The idea was quickly 
adopted in many sections of Great Britain 
and soon spread to the United States. 

By 1859 there were eight independent mu- 
tual institutions for saving in Maine. All 
had been created for philanthropic purposes. 
They appealed for small deposits, then con- 
sidered of little value by banks of discount. 

Since 1859 the bank’s original purposes to 
develop thrift and provide protection for the 
hard earned savings of its depositors have 
been firm and major guides of bank policy. 

Soon after its opening the bank added a 
further major reason for its existence to those 
present on opening day. It became an im- 
portant source of capital for community 
growth and expansion. Homes and plants 
and public and private ventures have found 
a source of capital funds at this bank. Truly, 
this institution has been a builder. 

Savings banks, by pooling and channeling 
savings, perform a function essential to the 
growth of America. By facilitating the con- 
version of savings into active and productive 
investment areas; they help to maintain pro- 
duction, employment, and economic progress. 
For capital to come into being, saving must 
be followed by investing. Savings in a shoe- 
box, while they may reduce the amount of 
money -in circulation and help to retard 
inflation, provide no productive strength for 
the economy. The investing policies of in- 
stitutions appealing for the deposit of sav- 
ings must assure that capital credit is avail- 
able for sound and necessary ventures, 

Last week the Maine Savings Bank cele- 
brated the 100th anniversary of its opening 
and -began a second century of service to 
Portland and Maine and their people. The 
bank’s history is one of steady and construc- 
tive growth. No depositor has ever lost a 
single penny. Regular dividends have been 
paid in every year of the bank’s existence. 
Through Civil and World Wars, through 
major and minor depressions, the bank has 
met fully its responsibilities and has justi- 
fied the confidence of its founders and its 
depositors. 

The Maine Savings Bank begins its second 
century with greater assets than at any time 
in its history. It is responsible to its larg- 
est number of depositors—62,000—and for 
deposits of nearly $70 million. Deposits 
have more than doubled in size in the last 
20 years.. The bank offers more facilities and 
services to its customers than ever before. 
Its strict adherence to the highest fiduciary 
standards has earned for it the trusting and 
loyal support of the communities it serves. 

The present officers, led by H. Halsey Davis, 
“president; the veteran Fred F. Lawrence, 
former treasurer and now vice president; and 
Barrett C. Nichols, treasurer; and the board 
of trustees, Messrs. Davis, Bradford, Pierce, 
Lawrence, Getchell, Hildreth, Ingalls, and 
McKusick bring to the leadership of the bank 
@ sum total of knowledge, experience, and 
Judgment not exceeded in any prior period 
of the bank’s history. It has a great asset 
in the trained and experienced men and 
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women who serve the depositors in every 
phase of the bank’s activities. The 100-year 
record is excellent by every test. The bank 
is well prepared to meet the new experiences, 
the unexpected challenges which are bound 
to come its way in the decades ahead. 

The effectiveness of mutual savings banks 
depends on the devotion of the American 
people to the practice of thrift. Savings 
banks must constantly seek out ways of 
teaching the people concerning thrift and 
bringing home to depositors and potential 
depositors the individual benefits which 
come to a thrifty people. We cannot merely 
assume that the value of thrift and the 
essentiality of saving will be readily under- 
stood and accepted by our children and by 
coming generations of Americans. The 
energies and funds of this bank must con- 
stantly be devoted to bringing home to all 
the history of thrift and its great advan- 
tages. This is why the Maine Savings Bank 
school saving program is so fine and so 
essential. 

This program, put into operation in 1921, 
while not original with the bank, was then 
new to Maine. It involves the rendering of 
a véry real and vital community service, 
consistent with the bank’s initial reasons for 
existence—the inculation of habits of thrift 
in Maine citizens. Hundreds of thousands 
of Maine children had their first banking 
experience in their school banks. Today, 
the Maine Savings Bank school banking 
system serves some 90 schools and 20 thou- 
sand children. Their deposits exceed a total 
of $750,000. The success of this activity is 
a testimony to the unremitting efforts and 
devotion of its two directors, Mrs. Stevens 
who was succeeded by Mrs. Parker, and to 
those who have assisted in this teaching 
program. 

There is another great thrift program in 
which this bank has written another splen- 
did record of unselfish service. This bank, 
=e with financial institutions through- 
out the country, began at the time of World 
War II a program of not only selling, but 
vigorously promoting the sale of U.S. war 
bonds and later U.S. savings bonds. These 
bonds were designed and issued to appeal 
primarily to the same type of savers as are 
attracted by this bank’s own savings pro- 
grams. Thus in participating in this pro- 
gram the bank was aiding a competitive 
program and pushing a security which com- 
peted for savings. However, as its contri- 
bution to the war effort and to aid and at- 
tract funds to finance the Federal deficit, 
the bank from the beginning of the pro- 
gram has most generously, efficiently, and 
unselfishly devoted its facilities and its 
talents to this work. Here is another thrift 
program conducted not for profit but to aid 
in the financing of our national debt and 
to maintain the integrity of the dollar. 

We at the Treasury are proud of our sav- 
ings bond program. In addition to its im- 
portance in accomplishing noninflationary 
borrowing for the Government, it has made 
a large contribution to thrift in all forms 
and to the growth of America. Millifons of 
Americans have saved for the first time 
through savings bonds deductions. 

There is one other point—and if this is 
a selling pitch, I’m willing to make it. I 
believe it is important that each and every 
individual invest part of his or her savings 
in the securities of - their Goverrment. 
There are programs which urge people to 
buy sfock in order to gain a better under- 
standing of the private enterprise system. 
By the same token, we should urge every- 
one to buy and own at least a small share 
in this great country of theirs. I don’t 
know of a security, on balance, that is a 
better buy for the great rank and file of 
Americans than U.S. savings bonds. 

We must all understand, however, that the 
Maine Savings Bank and, in fact, all mutual 
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savings banks will grow and prosper in the 
next century only if they can continue to 
function in a nation dedicated to encour- 
aging its people to be thrifty and dedicated 
to practices which will maintain a sound and 
stable dollar. People cannot be expected to 
save if the ravages of inflation and impru- 
dent fiscal policies destroy the purchasing 
power of that which they have put aside for 
future use. History has taught that infla- 
tion creates an urge for spending, not for 
saving. Quite recently Secretary of the 
Treasury Anderson, in discussing this very 
point, said: 

“A current deficit and the fear of future 
deficits can keep people from saving because 
of possible loss of these savings to inflation. 
If we ever reach the point where people be- 
lieve ‘that to speculate is safe but to save is 
to gamble then we are indeed in trouble. 

“If rising prices which will follow from 
continued deficits cut into saving habits, the 
result will be further to diminish the supply 
of capital for economic growth. We cannot 
indefinitely expect people to continue their 
saving if they expect prices to go on rising 
indefinitely.” 

We cannot repeat too many times that if 
we develop an economy in which people be- 
lieve that to speculate is wise but to save is 
folly, then we are indeed in trouble. 

For future success the needs of this bank 
will be best met by stable monetary stand- 
ards, reasonable tax rates, and budgetary 
practices and policies which will check infla- 
tionary pressures. In a word, we need a bal- 
anced Federal budget and a Federal Govern- 
ment which will live within its income. 

There is nothing more important to work 
for and stand for and fight for than fiscal 

soundness. I cannot put this point to you 
better than in the words which President 
Eisenhower used in the U.S. Savings Bond 
Conference in February of this year: 

“Let us not be misled. A balanced budget 
and all that it means today in the Way of 
fiscal soundness is a highly positive objec- 
tive. It is the advocates of unbalanced 
budgets and deficit spending in our present 
economic environment who are against 
rather than for the maintenance of healthy 
growth in America. * * * 

“Inflation weakens the economy. It 
brings serious hardships to those of our citi- 
zens who are living on pensions or other 
fixed incomes, and works against those who 
are unable to bargain effectively for higher 
wages. Most dangerous of all, inflation 
weakens the incentive to save. It gives rise 
to a fear that the dollar will continue to 
decline in value and that speculation will be 
the only way to keep ahead of the game.” 

During the past two decades the value of 
the dollar has fallen by more than 50 per- 
cent; but there is certainly little general 
understanding of the inflationary dangers 
resulting from continuing large Govern- 
ment deficits. When the Government lives 
beyond its means, going into debt to pay for 
part of its requirements, as has been done, 
it creates heavy pressures for an inflationary 
price rise. ‘ 

When the Government spends more than 
it takes in, it must borrow the difference in 
order to pay its bills. To the extent that 
these funds can be obtained only by re- 
sorting to borrowing from the commercial 
banking system, there is real inflationary 
pressure. 

The reason borrowing from commercial 
banks increases inflationary pressures.is that 
the commercial bank will simply credit the 
Government on its balance sheet for the 
amount requested, say, $100 million. It 
does not switch out of any other investment 
to make the purchase. In effect this is add- 
ing $100 million, subject to reserve require- 
ments, to the money supply of the Nation 
without relation to an increase in goods. 
Hence, we have more money in the economy 
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for the same amount of goods, thereby in- 
creasing the upward ‘pressure on prices. On 
the other hand, borrowing from the pool 
of investment funds in the hands of savings 
banks or other thrift institutions, does not 
incréase the money supply; it makes use 
of savings accumulations already in exist- 
ence. 

The problem of maintaining and enlarg- 
ing the proportion of the Federal debt held 
outside the commercial banking system is 
not, of course, a simple one. The thrift in- 
stitutions are properly conscious of their fi- 
duciary obligations to those whom they 
serve and of course they will pursue no 
course of action that is not consistent with 
those obligations. 

In this area, however, to the extent that 
our savings institutions are able to purchase 
Government securities, they are making a 
most valuable contribution to sound Govern- 
ment financing. They are helping to protect 
the value of their dollar and of the dollars 
of all of us. 

The other major area in which we are 
generating inflationary pressures is, of 
course, in the wage-price spiral. This is a 
difficult area to discuss because the minute 
you begin to talk about it, it is said that 
you are trying to indicate that labor 
shouldn’t have its fair share of the Nation’s 
income. 


Ladies and gentlemen, you know that that’s 


not the point at all. When you give a wage 
increase with no increase in production or 
when prices are increased arbitrarily you con- 


tribute to inflationary pressures. Purchas- 
ing the same production for higher wages or 
higher prices creates inflationary pressures 
that can produce an effect similar to Federal 
borrowing from the commercial banking sys- 
tem to satisfy a deficit. In this area both 
labor and management have heavy responsi- 
bilities and must constantly keep in mind 
the overall public interest in combatting in- 
fiation and maintaining fiscal integrity. If 
we are to continue to carry the heavy load 
in the military and civilian fields which we 


have today, we need to have an economy 
which will grow, which will be dynamic. 
Weakening our economy wil! play into the 
hands of those who threaten our way of 
life just as surely as weakening our military 
position. 


Some people will tell you that all the 
Government needs to do to aid in expanding 
the economy is to spend more money; that 
the economy will then grow faster, and we 
will have more resources for ererything—for 
defense, for housing, for personal consump- 
tion: Frankly, in my opinion this is a short- 
sighted and unsound doctrine. 

To argue that with a larger output, costs 
tend to fall overlooks the basic fact that a 
rising demand for labor and raw materials 
drives up costs. An economy running under 
forced draft, like a war economy, is bound to 
be inflationary. For a short while some peo- 
ple—not all my any means—will enjoy the 
illustion of good times that the inflationary 
boom will bring. This is an attraction on 
which this doctrine has been sold time after 
time in this world. It was sold in Germany. 
It was sold in France. You know the answer. 

What happens a year or two later, after 
you have started off on this inflationary spiral 
and sort of relaxed and started to enjoy 
it? Well, the exhilaration passes off, and you 
then begin to pay the price. An inflationary 
society is a disorganized and an inefficient 
one. It is a very poor base from which to con- 


duct a long-term worldwide struggle against ~ 


those who would destroy us if they could. 
It’s a particularly poor base from which to 
meet the strain of a sudden emergency. 
Under those conditions we would have a 
hard time taking the additional financial 
strain of even a minor emergency if we were 
to go into one already overextended. 
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We must constantly guard against push- 
ing off on State and Federal Governments 
responsibilities which belong in private 
hands. It is true, of course, that some im- 
mediate problems can be solved more quickly 
by Government action than by the free 
market. But each time we resort to Govern- 
ment action as an easy way out, we lose some- 
thing. In a technical sense, we lose some 
of the market’s capacity to make adjust- 
ments. In a broader sense we lose some of 
the human stamina and fiber that have 
brought us to where we are today and that 
protect our freedom. 

For the welfare of this bank and for the 
welfare of all Americans, we have a clear re- 
sponsibility to adhere to prudent programs 
which will contribute to sustained. growth 
in our economy over the long term. One of 
the most important of these is the mainte- 
nance of fiscal soundness. Imprudent 
spending and a complacent attitude toward 
deficit financing could in time destroy the 
very basis of our economic growth—the con- 
fidence of Americans in the future of this 
country. 

Tonight, Halsey Davis bears the responsi- 
bility carried so ably by hts 10 predecessors; 
Benjamin Kingsbury, Jr., Samuel Rolfe, Wil- 
liam G. Davis, Eben Corey, Charles O. Ban- 
croft, Leander W. Fobes, Jeremiah W. Tabor, 
Herbert J. Brown, William W. Thomas, and 
Robert Braun. His is not an untried hand. 
For nearly 6 years now he has ably dis- 
charged his responsibilities as president of 
the Maine Savings Bank. We know how 
fortunate we have been in this leadership 
and in the sound judgment which he and 
hfs fellow officers and all of the men and 
women of the bank, bring to its affairs and 
responsibilities. 

The same opportunity for dedicated serv- 
ice which inspired the founding of this bank 
exists today. The experience and strength 
of 100 years now fortifies the abilities of the 
present officers and employees. We can look 
ahead to the new century, which has now 
begun, in the knowledge that this institu- 
tion 100 years from today, while it may well 
function in a very different world and with 
different practices and: responsibilities, will 
again be reviewing a 100-year term of faith- 
ful stewardship. It will‘mark a second 100- 
year period in which it has played a vital 
and helpful role in the affairs and the lives 
of the people of Maine. 


Nine years ago, on the facing page of the 
booklet issued to mark the opening of the 
bank’s new building, these words appeared: 


“One ship drives east 
And another drives west 
With the selfsame winds that blow. 
Tis the set of the sails 
And not the gales 
That tell us the way to go.” 


We know how the sails of the Maine Sav- 
ings Bank have been set. We kmow the 
course we sail. We move- on confidently 
with a skilled captain and a veteran crew. 





Water Conservation and Treatment of © 
Pollution 





SPEECH 4 


or E 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 
or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


The House in Committee of the. Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 3610) to amend 
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the Federal Water Pollution Control Act to 
increase grants for construction of sewage- 
treatment works; to establish the Office of 


Water Pollution Control; and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, every- 
one is agreed upon the great need of wa- 
ter conservation and treatment of pol- 
lution. By 1980, the United States will be 
consuming every bit of available water; 
it is obvious that we cannot waste a 
Single drop. Yet, at present, we are 
wasting untold amounts of this precious 
resource because of insufficient sewage 
treatment. In order to meet the de- 
mands of an increasing population and 
expanding industry for water, we must 
have greater construction of municipal 
waste-treatment facilities, which in turn 
necessitates more money. Public Law 
660, enacted in 1956, has been a great 
boon to such construction, jumping the 
amount spent annually from $222 million 
to $400 million; and yet, this amount is 
still a big $175 million shy of the $575 
million which we are told must be spent 
annually on such treatment plants to 
Satisfy the ever-increasing needs of the 
land. Inasmuch as we are spending all 
that has been allowed under said law, it 
is obvious that that more money must be 
authorized as proposed in H.R. 3610. 

The opponents of this bill have cited 
the fact that only 25 percent of the 
plants which have received Federal 
funds in the past 3 years have been on 
interstate, coastal, and Great Lakes wa- 
ters and hence the program is undeserv- 
ing of Federal attention. This same sur- 
vey, however, revealed that a great 97 
percent of all projects undertaken were 
based on the criterion of public alth 
necessity. This latter is the criterion 
with which we must be chiefly concerned 
and it reveals that Public Law 660 is 
very definitely beneficial and crucial to 
the health and welfare of the Nation. 
Yet at the same time we know the pres- 
ent program is not meeting the amount 
which the Public Health Service tells us 
must be spent to insure the health and 
welfare of these United States. The 
only way that this increase in spending 
can be realized is through the adoption 
of H.R. 3610. The facts have shown 
that in this area of construction, Fed- 
eral funds are definitely needed as a 
stimulant to encourage the local govern- 
ments to undertake the sewage treat- 
ment projects that will one day save the 
lives. of their children and even them- 
selves; it is that pressing a problem. 

There is another, less tangible motive 
for cleaning up our country’s streams, 
namely the need for more and more rec- 
reational facilities. If the many streams 
which are polluted by raw sewage or 
industry were cleaned up, these streams 
would be made available for swimming; 
boating, fishing—all major forms of rec- 
reation which is so important to the 
well-being of all Americans. It would 
make you sick and disgusted to:see the 
once beautiful and usable streams 
ladened with filth which make the wa- 
ters unfit for consumption, recreation, 
or even scenery. Furthermore, this af- 

~ fects everyone of us, not just those who 
live by these disgraces to America. It 
is a national problem and as such re- 
quires Federal aid and attention. 
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We are dealing with a matter which 
is vital to the welfare of the Nation. Our 
farms, industry, recreation, in fact our 
very lives all depend on water. We can- 
not go on wasting it the way we are now. 
The disease must be cured before it takes 
its victim which, ifi this case, would be 
the United States. H.R. 3610 must be 
adopted as a step toward the conserva- 
tion of perhaps our most vital resource— 
water. 





“Repea' Section. 315 Now or Repent 
Later,” Says Broadcasting Magazine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, a 
subcommittee of the Senate will begin 
hearings next week on legislation de- 
signed to amend section 315 of the Fed- 
eral Communications Act. These pro- 
posed amendments are important to 
everyone. who listens to the radio or 
watches television as well as to all of us 
in public office and all who aspire to 
public office. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include an editorial from a re- 
cent issue of Broadcasting magazine, 
which serves the radio and television 
broadcasting industry. I recommend it 
to my colleagues in the hope that they 
will become more familiar with the 
issues involved and with the attitudes 
and opinions of the broadeasting in- 
dustry: 

REPEAL SECTION 315 Now or REPENT LATER— 
‘Tuts Is Best, AND Last, CHANCE To GET 
RELIEF FROM UNWORKABLE LAW 
Within a few weeks the Senate Commerce 

Committee will hold hearings on proposals 

to amend the political broadcasting law. 

These hearings could lead to the eman- 
cipation of broadcasters from one of the 
main restraints that historically have pre- 
vented broadcasting from attaining equal 
status with the press. 

Or they could lead to the same dead end 
that all earlier hearings on the same subject 
have led to. , 

It will be mostly up to broadcasters them- 
selves to determine which of the two courses 
develops. Never before have events been 
so on the side of the broadcasters’ argu- 
ments against section 315, the part of the 
Communications Act which regulates polit- 
ical broadcasts. Never before have so many 
high officials in the Federal Government 
been interested in political broadcasting 
problems. We do’ not think it extreme to 
say that this is the best chance broadcasters 
have had to obtain relief from the idiocies 
of section 315—or to add that if they muff 
it, they will deserve a permanent consign- 
ment to subservience. 

The history of broadcaster attempts to 
obtain repeal or revision of section 315 is 
not exhilarating. To read the record of 
broadcasting’s struggles with section 315 is 
to read a record of defeatism. There has 
been a marked absence of the kind of uni- 
versal revolt that is essential to the removal 
of Government restrictions. On the record 
it would appear that radio and television 
are willing, if not eager, to delegate their 
basic editorial functions to Government. 

It is that.record which must be erased 
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before the Senate Commerce Committee at 
the forthcoming hearings. Nor will it be 
enough for broadcasters to stand on their 
testimony there, no matter how persuasive 
it may be. After the hearings, they must 
persist in unremitting missionary work in 
both Senate and House if they are to achieve 
the status to which, in luncheon speeches, 
sO many say they aspire. 

There are two main bills now pending in 
both the Senate and House to amend sec- 
tion 315. 

One, originally introduced by Senator 
VANCE HarTKE (Democrat, of Indiana), would 
make several modifications in the law. It 
would eliminate the application of the equal 
opportunity rule to splinter candidates for 
the Presidency and Vice Presidency. It 
would exempt from the equal opportunity 
rule the appearances of all kinds of candi- 
dates on any news or panel program which 
is a “newsworthy event and in no way de- 
signed to advance the cause of or discrimi- 
nate against any candidate.” In exchange 
for retaining the present ban against a sta- 
tion’s censoring a candidate’s speech it 
would immunize the station from prosecu- 
tion for libel. 

The other, originally introduced by Repre- 
sentative GLENN CUNNINGHAM (Republican, 
of Nebraska), would make only one change 
in the law. It would exempt from equal 
time requirements the appearances of candi- 
dates on news programs where “the candi- 
date in no way initiated the recording or 
broadcast.” 

Both bills have been endorsed by some 
broadcasters. Frank Stanton, president of 
CBS, and Robert Sarnoff, chairman of NBC, 
have publicly announced their support of 
Senator HarTKe’s. Leonard Goldenson, presi- 
dent of ABPT, the parent of ABC, has an- 
nounced he favors a compromise which 
would do a little more than Representative 
CUNNINGHAM’S and a little less than Senator 
HARTKE's. 

It was Mr. Goldenson’s reasoning that a 
compromise was the best that broadcasters 
could hope to get. Mr. Goldenson is an 
eminently practical man, and he may be 
right in thinking that complete relief is un- 
attainable at the moment. We suggest, how- 
ever, that compromises are what one settles 
for after he has argued valiantly for some- 
thing better. 

The attitude of compromise is what has 
kept broadcasters under the yoke of section 
315 since the law was passed 25 years ago. 

To some degree it is an attitude reflected 
by Messrs. Stanton, and Sarnoff. For Sen- 
ator HarTKe’s bill is itself a compromise with 
the maximum relief to be desired—the re- 
peal of all provisions of section 315. 

After the nationwide elections of 1952, the 
NAB announced it would beseech the Con- 
gress to repeal the political broadcasting law. 
We must confess that at the time we edito- 
rialized in favor of a more moderate ap- 
proach. In retrospect we do not admire that 
position, for those who agreed with it were 
not only lost to the main effort for correc- 
tion of the law but also were of no effect in 
obtaining minor modifications. 

The facts are that for several years after 
the NAB’s announcement no broadcaster 
made a serious attempt to advise Congress of 
section 315’s imperfections. 

In early 1956 the House Commerce Com- 
mittee held hearings on several bills which, 
in sum, would have done approximately what 
Senator HarrkKe’s present bill would do. 
These were endorsed by CBS, in testimony 
by Richard S. Salant, CBS vice president, en- 
dorsed with some reservations by NBC, 
through a statement filed by Thomas E. 
Ervin, and.endorsed in part by the NAB, 
through the testimony of several witnesses. 
None of the bills passed. 

During the national election campaign in 
the fall of 1956 the Senate Subcommittee on 
Elections held intermittent hearings to study 
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the conduct of the campaigns. During those 
hearings, Harold E, Fellows, president of the 
NAB, testified that the only solution to po- 
litical broadcasting problems was the repeal 
of section 315. At the time no bill of that 
kind was before the committee, and none 
was introduced. 

The campaign of 1956 proceeded under the 
same old law. An example of its applica- 
tion occurred. The FCC ruled, correctly, 
that if President Eisenhower appeared on a 
scheduled opening of the United Community 
Fund drive with a statement addressed 
solely to charitable purposes, Adlai Steven- 
son and other candidates for the Presidency 
would be entitled to equal time. A few 
weeks later the FCC announced it could not 
decide whether a speech by the President on 
foreign policy constituted a use of broadcast- 
ing entitling others to the same opportunity. 
A week after that, the FCC came to a de- 
cision that others were not entitled to time. 
Meanwhile, however, Mr. Stevenson and other 
candidates had been put on the air by the 
bewildered networks. 

It was during the 1956 campaign for the 
office of U.S, Senator in North Dakota that a 
classic court test of the equal time and anti- 
censorship provisions of section 315 was pre- 
cipitated. WDAY-TV Fargo, in accord with 
the law, put a splinter candidate on the 
air who made statements which the station 
was- powerless’to prevent and which caused 
a libel suit against the station. 

That case was argued 2 months ago be- 
fore the U.S. Supreme Court. The fact that 
a Supreme Court decision may be imminent 
is noted with comfort by some broadcasters 
who wish to believe that the Court may de- 
clare the law unconstitutional and hence 
preclude the need for congressional remedies. 
This is cold comfort indeed, Whatever the 
Court does, the Congress will not lose in- 
terest in political broadcasting. 

There is only one fundamental argument 
that can be made for retention of section 315 
or for those traces of it which would remain 
if all the_revisions suggested by the most 
extreme existing bill—Senator HarTKe’s— 
were adopted. That is that broadcasters 
cannot be counted on to deal fairly with 
candidates if there is no section 315. 

We suggest that a telling attack can be 
made against that argument. 

The long record of broadcasters in present- 
ing broadcasts about political issues and po- 
litical figures (when they are not active can- 
didates) conclusively proves their desire ‘to 
be fair. Controversy is treated every day, 
every year, without slanting or bias. It is 
also treated without the application of any 
law save the general standards of fairness 
implied by the law’s requirement that the 
broadcaster serve the public. interest. 

Indeed, during the most controversial polit- 
ical campaign there is no special law which 
governs the presentation of news or informa- 
tion about any issue or any person except a 
candidate. 

What is so special about a political can- 
didate that a special law is required to reg- 
ulate his appearances on radio and tele- 
vision? Does a U.S. Senator who may have 
appeared in dozens of news spots and inter- 
view programs while not an active candidate 
suddenly become a commodity that broad- 
casting cannot manage when he announces 
his intention to run for reelection? 

Questions like these, if asked frequently 
enough and by enough broadcasters are 
bound to provoke eventually the admission 
that section 315 makes no sense—for the 
broadcaster, for the public and, most of all, 
for the candidate himself. : 


Questions leading to equally nonsensical 
answers can be raised about the pending 
amendments to section 315. We say this 
with nothing but gratitude toward the spon- 
sors of the amendments. Senator Hartke, 

ve CUNNINGHAM, and the many 
Members of the Senate and House who have 
endorsed their proposals or entered similar 
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bills of their own are to be thanked for try- 
ing, despite lukewarm broadcaster support, 
to achieve relief for broadcasters. 

But, however well intended, both the 
Hartke and Cunningham amendments con- 
tain imperfections. 

The imperfections in the Cunningham ap- 
proach lie chiefly in its inadequacy. It would 
provide only the limited relief of excluding 
from the equal time provisions of section 315 
the appearances of candidates on news pro- 
grams. All other provisions of the section 
would remain intact, and these are no less 
silly than the equal time provisions. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM would leave undisturbed 
the prohibition against the editing of can- 
didates’ remarks and the application of what 
equal time provisions remained to splinter 
candidates who have not the remotest chance 
of election. Even if Mr. CUNNINGHAM’S 
amendment had been in effect in 1956, 
WDAY-TV Fargo would still be fighting a 
costly libel action in the U.S. Supreme Court. 

On the surface, Mr. HarTKe’s measure is 
more appealing, but it too offers only limited 
relief, and in one respect it actually sets a 
trap for broadcasters. 


It would eliminate from equal time provi- 
sions splinter candidates in presidential and 
vice presidential races. It would do nothing, 
however, to protect broadcasters against 


equal time demands by candidates for any 
other office. The extent of the problems 
which Mr. Hartke would leave unsolved may 
be measured by the recollection that 72 
candidates ran for sheriff in Milwaukee in 
1956. 

Mr, HARTKE’s bill would retain the anti- 
censorship provisions of section 315, but it 
would relieve broadcasters of liability for 
libel. This, we suggest, is the trap which 
Mr. HarTKe has unintentionally set and 
baited. We are not lawyers, but our com- 


monsense tells us there is erious legal 
question raised by the prospect of the Fed- 
eral Government’s immunizing “nyone in 
mass communications from libel prosecu- 


tion. Turn the proposal around and it 
means that the Government has deprived a 
libeled person of the right to recover dam- 


ages for his injury. Turn it another way 
and it means that broadcasting has escaped 
a minor risk while giving up a major right. 
As long as radio and television are free from 


libel suits the Government 
them the authority to edit 
The more you tinker with 
rewrite section 315 the more evident it be- 
comes that the tinkering will create at least 
as many difficulties as it corrects. Complete 
repeal is the only solution 
Already, highly placed officials 


will never give 


attempts to 


have recog- 


nized the imbecilic features of the law. 
President Eisenhower h used the word 
“ridiculous” to describe the rigid applica- 
tion of its equal time features. FCC Chair- 


man John C. Doerfer has publicly stated his 
conviction that the whole section ought to 
be repealed, 

These are powerful supports for the broad- 
casters’ argument. It remains only for the 
broadcasters themselves to exploit the ad- 
varitages they lately have been given. 

If they fail to exploit them now, it may 
be years—and certainly not until after an- 
other presidential campaign—before they get 
another chance. 





The Munitions Lobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IoWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, I wish 
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to insert int@é the Recorp an article by 
the distinguished columnist, Roscoe 
Drummond. Mr. Drummond poses the 
problem of the munitions lobby as de- 
scribed by President Eisenhower. He 
suggests that a jfull scale investigation 
of the power of these lobbyists both of 
the military and of the manufacturers 
should take place. I say “Amen” to this. 
It is too long that we are letting a 
silent conspiracy of the military and big 
business eat away at the very lifeblood 
of this Nation on the most selfish and 
narrow grounds; namely, that of more 
profits and more power to themselves. 
I hope that the record will be able to 
show that this Congress was not the 
servant boy doing the bidding for the 
military and the munitions manufac- 
turers, but rather the watchdog over 
these groups in the name of the public 
interest; and, I might add, in the name 
of peace. 

I would like to give an example of the 
problem of big business and defense. 
This is just a small part of the vast prob- 
lem which must be attended to in this 
Congress. The Defense Department 
gives about $5 billion yearly for research 
in science and scientific matters. The 
bulk of these research contracts go to 
big business. Fifty firms receive about 
84 percent of the research contracts that 
are given by the Defense Department. 
Twenty-five firms receive 65 percent of 
the research contracts given. Among 
other things such a,concentration in the 
hands of a few great firms may well put 
an end to small business in its fight to 
keep alive during the present techno- 
logical revolution which American busi- 
ness is presently experiencing. 

It Should be noted that Defense De- 
partment awards its contracts for re- 
search and development under terms 
which guarantee the contractor a profit 
on the work done; consequently, such 
contracts are without risk to the firm. 
Besides this, the contracts are cost plus 
fixed fee and upon exhaustion of the 
funds provided in the contract, the con- 
tractor may either abandon the work, 
or by custom, ask the Department for 
additional funds. What is even more 
disturbing in this matter is that the in- 
dividual contractor is allowed to take 
out a patent on that which he is work- 
ing on for the Government. Hence, he 
receives a monopoly of the particular 
item that he prepares for the Govern- 
ment at Government expense. This nat- 
urally has the effect of keeping the 
price up when marketed for civilian use, 
since there is no effective competition 
because of the patent. Moreover, what 
happens in many cases is that the per- 
son who may have originally conceived 
the idea for a particular item and 
worked out all the theoretical aspects 
to the problem will not receive either 
the contract when it is awarded or the 
patent rights. Rather the contract is 
given to a very big firm which gets to 
keep the patent. 

Besides these difficulties there is an- 
other aspect which must be explored. 
The firms that get these contracts are 
comprised of what might be called or- 
ganization scientists. They are not nec- 
essarily the ones who will do the most 
original work because of the bureauc- 
racy which exists in any large institu- 
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tion. Many times these scientists will 
play it safe and not do the brilliant and 
daring—a quality which is paramount in 
Scientific discovery. Many times it is 
the supposed wrong-headed fellow who 
may be thought to be cracked who is the 
one that has the true insight inte the 
problems of invention and _ scientific 
creation. These men will not be found 
only in the enormous firm. ' More likely 
he may be found in a university, which, 
by the way, should get more contracts 
than it does, or the small consulting and 
research firm. These firms are mush- 
rooming and should be utilized more 
fully by the Government. 

The Defense Department attitude was 
made clear in a letter to the Small Busi- 
ness Committee. They have stated that 
the distribution of 95 percent to big 
business and 5 percent to small business 
of research contracts let are a fair dis- 
tribution. They have stated that ac- 
cording to a Harvard Business School 
survey, only 20 percent of those firms 
with less than 500 employees have re- 
search and development facilities. An- 
other reason given by the Defense De- 
partment for not letting more contracts 
to smaller firms is that “less than 10 
percent of the research engineers and 
scientists in all commercial nonprofit 
organizations are employed by small 
business firms.” As was pointed out by 
the 1956 final report of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee, the fact that 20 percent 
of small firms have adequate personnel 
and facilities to contribute significantly 
to the program, and the additional fact 
that small concerns employ only 10 per- 
cent of the research engineers and scien- 
tists would hardly indicate that less than 
5 percent of the research and develop- 
ment subsidy to such firms represents a 
wholesome distribution of the research 
subsidy. 

Besides this, it may well be pointed out 
that many small firms have not hired re- 
search personnel and expanded facilities 
in research for the simple reason that 
they do not have the available capital 
to doso. Given the opportunity to share 
in Government research funds as has 
been done for the big firms, there is no 
question about the fact that small firms 
would expand their facilities in research 
and in research staffs. Therefore, it is 
clear to me that— 

First. Patents kept by the individual 
retard technological advancement in the 
area that the patent is held. 

Second. These patents rightly belong 
to the Federal Government since it is 
the money of the Federal Government 
that is being spent on these projects. 

Third. Individuals and small groups in 
science have, historically, made most of 
the significant theoretical and practical 
inventions, Consequently, we may well 
be suffering- technologically by giving the 
majority of contracts to big farms where 
the organization man philosophy con- 
trols. 

Fourth. We are forcing out small busi- 
ness even further in this technological 
revolution because we favor the big and 
give crumbs to the smalk 

Fifth. It is of importance to ascertain 
what profits are made by the under- 
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taking of a research contract in which 
no concrete thing has to be given. Iam 
not quarreling with that aspect, that is, 
the fact that nothing may be found as 
a result of research. Rather I am quar- 
reling with the amount of profit that is 
made from these projects. 

Sixth. The analysis of this problem 
by the appropriate congressional com- 
mittee is of paramount importance since 
the level of our scientific achievement is 
directly effected by how we allocate re- 
search contracts, to whom, how much, 
and for what purpose. 

Herein appears the Drummond article 
which appeared in the June 10 issue of 
the Washington Post: 

THE MUNITIONS LOBBY: WHERE Is PRESSURE 
BEING EXERTED AND FOR WHAT? 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


In talking about the pernicious influence 
of the munitions lobby, President Eisen- 
hower is raising a cry which will not soon 
be silenced. 

It will not be silenced until the facts are 
spread on the record—and the sooner the 
better. 

This is a serious complaint—that big de- 
fense contractors are bringing improper 
pressures to bear upon Congress and upon 
the Pentagon in deciding what weapons 
ought to be manufactured. 

This is the kind of issue which can be- 
come very political, very emotional, and 
very distracting, unless it is responsibly in- 
vestigated. There will be a tendency to 
consider everybody guilty until proved 
innocent. . 

I am not suggesting that the President’s 
complaint is not a valid one. What I am 
suggesting is that Congress ought to in- 
vestigate this matter promptly, calmly, and 
with all deliberate speed—not drag it out. 

The House Armed Services Subcommittee, 
headed by Representative F. Epwarp H&BERT, 
Democrat, of Louisiana, is beginning hear- 
ings July 1 on the hiring of retired military 
leaders by defense contractors. But that is 
only picking at the problem by investigating 
a limited aspect of it. He has indicated he 
may broaden the inquiry. He should. His 
committee should go into the whole thing 
so that the full facts can be got out speedily 
and remedial actions taken, if needed. 

One example will show the kind of thing 
Mr. Eisenhower is warning against. The 
Pentagon and Congress are right now in the 
process of deciding whether to go forward 
with the Nike-Hercules antibomber, anti- 
missile missile, or to rely more heavily on the 
Bomarce tonger range antibomber missile. In 
the midst of this decision making, the indus- 
trial manufacturer of the Bomarc runs large 
advertisements in the newspapers listing 
8,000 subcontractors engaged in the project. 
The President sees this as irrelevant pres- 
sure lobbying, since the issue to be decided 
is not what firms are making these weapons, 
but what weapons will best do the job. 

It seems to me that here are the questions 
to which the Hébert subcommittee must get 
the factual answers: 

What obsolete weapons are the big contrac- 
tors pressuring the services and Congress to 
build? 

In what way and on whom—in the Penta- 
gon and in Congress—are they exerting pres- 
sure? 

Have the Defense Department and Con- 
gress yielded to these pressures? 

Have the civilian or military leaders of 
Army, Navy, or Air Force encouraged these 
contractors to exert these pressures in behalf 
of their own favorite projects? 

What evidence is there, if any, that retired 
military and civilian defense officials—and 
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retired Congressmen—have used past con- 
nections improperly in serving defense cong 
tractors? 

Let’s get at this munitions lobby whole, 
and soon, : 





Commencement Address at the University 
of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y., by John 
Cowles, President of the Minneapolis 
Star-Tribune 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1 959 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the clearest and most competent voices 
now commenting on world affairs is that 
of Mr. John Cowles, president of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 

As an astute observer and persuasive 
writer, his responsible reporting has 
been particularly important concerning 
the revolutionary ferment now occur- 
ring in the underdeveloped countries of 
the world. 

Last Sunday, June 7, Mr. Cowles de- 
livered the commencement address at 
the University of Rochester, Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include his statement entitled, “We're 
Living Through Revolutionary Times’: 

We'RE LIVING THROUGH REVOLUTIONARY 

TIMES 


It is a truism to say that you who are 
being graduated today have matured in the 
most revolutionary age in human history. 
The world has changed more during the last 
20 years than in any previous century. 

Although I realize that prophecy:is dan- 
gerous, I am nevertheless going to make one. 
It is that change will be the dominant 
characteristic of the world for the rest of 
your lives. 

Perhaps it is natural for each generation 
to feel that it is living in a time of crisis, 
but I think it is true that your generation 
has come into maturity at literally the most 
critical time in the world’s history. 

We face many different threats, which I 
will discuss later, but I am confident that 
we will be able to surmount them if the 
people of the United States are sufficiently 
well informed to understand the nature and 
dimensions of the problems, and are suf- 
ficiently openminded to modify their past 
convictions in the light of the new facts. 

Not only is scientific progress taking place 
at an accelerating rate, but we are at the 
same time living at the center_of many dif- 
ferent revolutions, not simply one in science. 
Throughout the globe we have had and are 
having political and social and economic 
revolutions. 

In our lifetimes most of the peoples of the 
world have radically changed their forms 
of government. Just since the end of World 
War II some 25 countries have already won 
their independence, and at least 4 addi- 
tional ones have been promised theirs next 
year. 

Throughout the underdeveloped parts of 
the world there is occurring what has bee 
aptly called “the revolution of rising ex- 
pectations.” Industrial development and 
higher standards of living are being de- 
manded by the hundreds of millions of 
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people who for centuries had patiently 
acquiesced to conditions of poverty, social, 
and racial discrimination, low living stand- 
ards, and colonialism. 


OLD ASSUMPTIONS NO LONGER HOLD 


Because things are changing so rapidly 
and fundamentally throughout the globe, 
many of the assumptions and conclusions 
that intelligent people have held in the past 
are, in the light of the new facts that have 
emerged, no longer valid. We simply must 
reexamine our past opinions and policies in 
the light of these new scientific and politi- 
cal and economic and social facts to see if 
they are now realistic. In this connection, 
I would urge, above all else, that you try to 
examine the facts of today and the facts of 
the future, whatever those facts may be, with 
really open minds, shed of the prejudices of 
past opinions, 

If you agree with me that we are living in 
an era of extraordinarily rapid change, in a 
time of probably the greatest danger in 
which civilization has ever found itself, then 
I think you will agree that we as a nation 
may have to do many things that would have 
been unimaginable a generation or two ago. 

Iz I were asked what our paramount na- 
tional objective should be, what in the 
simplest terms it is that the American peo- 
ple really want, I believe I would say sur- 
vival with freedom. Obviously, almost 
everyone wants to survive. Self-preservation 
is an instinctive human quality, but unless 
we maintain our freedom survival is mean- 
ingless. Almost universally Americans 
would prefer to go down fighting for their 
freedom than to survive in captivity. 

One reason that we and much of the rest 
of the Western World are in trouble is be- 
cause we have not thought through the im- 
plications of some of the problems confront- 
ing us. We tend to parrot outworn slogans 
instead of debate with open minds the issues 
in the world as they are today. 

Let me cite a few specific examples of the 
type of things that I believe the American 
people must rethink. For generations we 
have believed that the principle of so-called 
national sovereignty was paramount. 
Americans and most other people in the 
Western World have believed so deeply in the 
principle of national Sovereignty that they 
have instinctively opposed anything which it 
could be claimed might impair that national 
sovereignty. 


I suggest for your openminded considera- 
tion the proposition that national sover- 
eignty in its traditional meaning no longer 
exists. It has become obsolete. 


If a country on one side of the globe has 
the capability of firing intercontinental mis- 
siles with nuclear warheads that could at 
least devastate, and probably annihilate, the 
country struck by those missiles, can one 
argue that the victim country really has 
such a thing as national sovereignty”? 

If any single country can independently 
conduct nuclear tests which may increase 
radioactivity to a degree that may produce 
cancer throygh radioactive fallout in many 
other countries, can we say that unqualified 
national sovereignty still exists? 

As the time approaches when it will be 
possible adversely to change the weather in 
an adjacent country so that it experiences 
drought instead of rainfall, can we say the 
harmfully affected nation still has its sov- 
ereignty? 

I offer those random examples simply as 
illustrations of the new things that we must 
take into account in reexamining and re- 
evaluating traditional opinions and policies. 


WHICH GOVERNMENT IS REALLY BEST? 


In the simple, isolated, largely rural so- 
ciety that existed in the United States 150 
years ago, it undoubtedly made complete 
sense for Thomas Jefferson to say that that 
government is best which governs least.. But 
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under the conditions that exist today, I 
suggest that Jefferson's maxim needs re- 
examination. It, is no longer valid. Rather, 
that government is best that governs best, 
that performs best all those functions that 
government today must per/orm. The list 
of things that government and only govern- 
ment—must-do for the welfare of its citi- 
zens has steadily lengthened. 

As any society becomes more complex, 
more populous, and more highly organized, 
it should be obvious that there are many 
more such functions than was the case in 
@ primitive rural society. When Jefferson 
was living there was no need for traffic po- 
licemen or school truant officers. Just @ 
generation ago there was no need for gov- 
ernmental regulatory authority over avia- 
tion or over broadcasting, but such regula- 
tion is obviously imperative today. 

Before repeating the slogan that that gov- 
ernment is best which governs least, I sug- 
gest that you consider, for example, whether 
you would like to see the Federal Pure Food 
and Drug Administration abolished, with the 
inevitable result that the public would no 
longer be protected from poisonous products. 

A few years before the members of this 
graduating class were born, a presidential 
campaign was fought, to a considerable de- 
gree, over the issue of Federal social security 
and old age|pensions. One of’the presiden- 
tial candidates, who is still alive, called these 
things socialism. He also said that to give 
a social security number to a citizen was the 
equivalent of putting a license tag on a dog. 
I wonder how many of us today would favor 
the abolition of social security. 

In looking back over a fairly long life, I 
can recall instance after instance when some 
new proposal which was originally denounced 
as “socialistic” has come to be taken for 
granted as acceptable by even our most con- 
servative citizens. I remember that when 
Woodrow Wilson and Carter Glass proposed 
the establishment of the Federal Reserve 
Board banking system many if not most of 
our then leading bankers denounced it as 
socialistic. Although the Federal Reserve 
law has not been basically changed in the 
45 years that it has been in existence. I 
would guess that if a nationwide poll of 
bank presidents were taken today, 95 per- 
cent would call it fundamentally an excellent 
law. 

OUR GENIUS IS ADAPTABILITY 


The genius of the United States has been 
that we have not stuck rigidly to theoretical 
or classical political philosophy, but have 
done the things that the people thought 
needed to be done. It would be impossible 
today to practice complete economic laissez 
faire. The American genius has been in 
mixing laissez faire and private capitalism or 
the so-called free enterprise system with 
such Government regulations and operations 
and controls as would produce ‘satisfactory 
overall results. 

In some instances we may have put in too 
large a proportion of government operation 
or control, but on the whole the mixture has 
been pretty good. Capitalism in the United 
States has become much more serviceable to 
the needs of the people, and much more pro- 
ductive than the capitalism in Western 
Europe, largely because of the innovations 
and the modifications of the traditional con- 
cepts that we have made here. 


Almost all of us compain about the burden 
of present taxes. Much more than half of 
the total expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment go for national defense or military 
purposes. The new weapons are so fantas- 
tically expensive and become obsolete so rap- 
idly that I believe we are going to have 
‘to spend more money on. our military in the 
years immediately ahead than we are now. 
Therefore I see no likelihood of a substantial 
tax cut ahead. On the contrary, I think 
taxes may have to be raised if we are going 
to: balance the Federal budget, 
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WE MUST HAVE RETALIATORY POWER 


I believe that no matter what it costs, we 
must build and maintain a retaliatory power 
sufficiently strong so as to make it certain 
that no matter how crippled we might be 
from a surprise missile assault upon us, we 
would nevertheless be able without the 
slightest question to strike back and destroy 
Russia. If we do maintain such a retaliatory 
nuclear capability, I do not believe that Rus- 
sia will launch a nuclear attack on us. 


I foresee not major savings-in military ex- 
penditures, but rather increases, until we are 
finally able to secure some form of universal 
international disarmament, with airtight 
inspection and control. Probably there is no 
possibility of attaining that for years, but we 
should make every effort to persuade the 
Russians that is the best course for them, for 
us, and for the rest of the world. 

Opponents of a disarmament agreement 
will undoubtedly contend that it would im- 
pair our so-called national sovereignty. It 
would, indeed, according to the traditional 
past concepts of sovereignty. We would 
probably have to agree, for example, to sub- 
mit any disputes that might arise over the 
fulfillment or nonfulfillment of the terms 
of the disarmament agreement to an inter- 
national court for adjudication, and we 
would have to agree to accept the determina- 
tion made by that international court. This 
would mean a beginning of real world law. 
I do not know how long it will be before we 
ultimately come to accept the principle of 
world law. It may be a long, long time, but 
I feel certain that ultimately we and the 
rest of the world will come to it. 


In the meantime, while we and the Com- 
munist bloc are each armed to the teeth 
with nuclear weapons capable of wiping out 
each other, and potentially capable, for that 
matter, of destroying all civilization and de- 
stroying most or all of the human beings 
now inhabiting the globe, I think the clear, 
immediate threat from the Communist bloc 
will be in the form of economic war. I would 
guess that this economic warfare will take 
two forms—first, massive Communist eco- 
nomic assistance to the underdeveloped 
and uncommitted nations in order to draw 
them into the Communist orbit; and second, 
deliberate attempts by the Communists to 
disrupt and demoralize normal interna- 
tional trade and commerce as traditionally 
practiced by the Western World. 


If Asia, Africa, and much of Latin Amer- 
ica were to be taken over by the Commu- 
nists, I do not believe the United States 
and the nations of ‘Western Europe could 
long thereafter continue to live in freedom. 
We are so increasingly dependent upon 
minerals ahd other raw materials from 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America that if we 
were cut off from them our Government 
would have to impose such extreme eco- 
nomic controls as would greatly shrink the 
areas in which we now have freedom of 
choice. I think it is doubtful that even 
civil liberties could long be maintained here 
in a “fortress America.” 


To meet this double-edged sword of eco- 
nomic warfare, I think it is in our own na- 
tional security interest for us to embark on 
a bold, imaginative, long-term program of 
massive economic aid to the underdeveloped 
nations. In addition, to meet the Commu- 
nists’ attempts to disrupt and demoralize 
the Western nations’ normal international 
trade, I think that before long it will be- 
come necessary for us to create either an 
international or U.S. governmental trade 
agency which can, when necessary, meet low 
Communist prices in selling goods abroad 
and meet high Communist offers for the pur- 
chase of other goods in foreign areas. 


THE POPULATION EXPLOSION 
No discussion of the threats facing us 
could be complete without mention of the 
worldwide population explosion. Although 
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this subject is largely ignored by the poli- 
ticians and most other public leaders, it is, 
to my mind, more dangerous even than the 
Communist threat. The world’s population 
today is about 2.8 billion. At the present 
rate of growth, there will probably be 5 bil- 
lion people on the globe before the end of 
this century. 

‘The population of Red China alone will 
probably exceed 1 billion within the next 10 
years. Although India is making a strenu- 
ous national effort to increase its production 
of food and its output of manufactures, the 
population of India is growing at almost the 
same rate as the increase in its gross national 
product; so the improvement in India’s-per 
capita standard of living is extremely small. 

In most of the underdeveloped nations, al- 
though they are now living only slightly 
above the bare subsistence level, the stand- 
ard of living is actually declining because 
the population is growing at a faster rate 
than the increase in economic output. 


SCIENCE MUST DEVISE A SOLUTION 


This population explosion is the result of 
what medical science has done to eliminate 
disease and pestilence, to reduce infant mor- 
tality, and lengthen the average span of hu- 
man life. Anyone who has been in Egypt or 
India knows what excessive’ population 
means. The scientists, through reducing 
death rates, produced this problem. Now it 
has become imperative that the scientists 
have the resources and the drive to urgency 
to solve it through producing some simple, 
inexpensive means of fertility control which, 
hopefully, would be used throughout the 
world. 

I don’t believe that anyone who, with an 
open mind, will study the figures on current 
population growth and will ponder the social 
and political and economic consequences 
that will inevitably result from a doubling 
of world population within the next 40 years 
and another doubling Within the following 
40 years can fail to conclude that, of all the 
problems we face, this is the most funda- 
mental. 

In conclusion, let me say that while I be- 
lieve your generation faces colossal problems,, 
you are better educated and consequently 
better prepared to solve them than any pre- 
vious generation. 

Don’t assume either that you must wait 
until you are middle aged before you can play 
an effective role, or that you as an individual 
are impotent to help shape the course of 
history. ’ 5 

Don’t forget that history is made by dedi- 
cated minorities, not by complacent majori- 
ties, 

Yours is the challenge to see to it that the 
human race survives, and survives in free- 
dom, so that the dawn of the 2lst century 
will be bright. Good luck to you. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 111 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the ConGcRESSIONAL REc- 
orp an article appearing in the Peoria 
(tll.) Morning Journal Star of April 3, 
1959, entitled “Need Sewer System Badly 
at Glasford, Survey Shows”: 


° 


Neep Sewer SysSTeEM Bapty at GLAsForD 
a Survey SHows 


. Dire need for a’ municipal sewer system 
in Glasford is documented in the report of a 
8-month door-to-door survey just completed 
by. the Peoria County Health Department. 

Glasford (population 1,000) which his 
twice before defeated a referendum for a 
municipal sewer system will vote April 21 
on a $200,000 bond issue to install a sewer 
system. 

The survey conducted by Carman H. 
Brown as sanitarian for the county health 
department showed only 31 “satisfactory and 
approved” sewage disposal systems found in 
274 calls made to residences and businesses. 

Glasford at present has 56 outdoor toilets, 
4 systems discharging to old wells, 4 
wildcat sewers (tile lines connecting to in- 
adequately treated sewage and draining to 
surface of the ground), 153 septic tanks, 
71 cesspools, 120 residences and business 
with sink or dishwater draining to surface of 
the ground, 141 systems connected to wild- 
cat lines—all eventually draining to the sur- 
face of the ground. 

He added that Glasford grade school and 
Timber Township High School, which is just 
completing a& $365,000 addition, will neéd to 
construct new sewage systems if a village 
system is not available for hookup. 

Of the 274 residents and businesses only 
46 had title fields considered necessary for 
safe residential disposal of sewage. 

Brown noted that a septic tank is only 40 
percent effective and a good residential sys- 
tem depends upon a tile field to get rid of 60 
percent of solid sewage. 

This means that 60 percent of the sewage 
from the 141 systems of wildcat sewers in 
Glasford is simply drained on the surface of 
the ground, the report stated. 

Dr. Fred Long, county health director, said 
Thursday that the survey has shown it will 
be nécessary to put in new individual sys- 
tems for most residences if the village does 
not construct a sewer. 

“That is not the cheap way out,” he 
added. 

Long commended the Glasford planning 
committee which has been working toward 
establishment of-.a sanitary sewer system. 

Clarence Stroble, village board member, 
said the committee “feels hopeful” that the 
April 21 bond issue will pass. In making 
the sewer survey the health department san- 
itarian said only three persons voiced ob- 
jection to a municipal sewer system. 





Iowa Town Fights Rural Stagnation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1959 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, on a num- 
ber of occasions I have pointed out to 
my fellow colleagues the need for a 
strong agriculture industry to maintain 
America’s economic health and well- 
being. I have pointed out how towns in 
my area have all but turned to ghost 
towns, reminiscent of the old gold rush 
days. I have urged action on small busi- 
ness Measures and have demonstrated 
the need for these acts by referring to the 
p t of the small businesses in the 

west due to the trend toward larger 
farm operations and the disheartening 
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decline in the number of farm families 
in the trade areas of our rural com- 
munities. To me, these references to 
the depressed agricultural situation and 
its disastrous effects on the traditional 
rural life in America are indeed very 
sad. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I was 
elated to see the following article in the 
June 7 Sunday issue of the New York 
Times, which describes a successful fight 
for survival by the townspeople of one 
of my favorite towns in my district: 
Iowa Town FicuHts RvuraL STAGNATION— 
HuMBOLDT’s Sons CoMIne Homs To RuN 
Irs THRIVING SMALL INDUSTRIES 


(By William M. Blair) 


HvuMBOLopT, Iowa, May 25.—This small Iowa 
town is an oasis in the rich midwestern Farm 
Belt. 

While other communities worry about 
losing people and business, this community 
worries about housing people and keeping a 
balance in the small businesses it attracts. 

It has become in a decade an outstanding 
exception to the trend in rural America of 
the small getting smaller and the big get- 
ting bigger. Some Iowa and other midwest- 
ern towns under 4,000 population are fighting 
for their existence. 

Some appear headed for a country cross- 
roads future, their young people gone, their 
oldsters becoming older and disappearing. 

But Humboldt and its sister town, Dakota 
City, seat of Humboldt County, have grown. 
A decade ago, Humboldt-Dakota City had a 
populafion of about 3,000. Today, the popu- 
lation stands at an estimated total of 4,700. 

The towns had the disadvantage of being 
only 18 miles from Fort Dodge, a major 
trading center. The projections of 10 years 
ago favored Fort Dodge as rural America 
climbed out of World War and faced the 
hard fact that farms were getting bigger, 
more mechanized, and reducing the number 
of farmers, 

What happened then in Humboldt in the 
decade past? 

The people of Humboldt are hard pressed 
to find an answer. But their words reveal a 
big home town pride and what one business- 
man, somewhat embarrassed, described as 
“the real chamber of commerce attitude.” 

These people have neither read nor studied 
the reports of rural sociologists. In fact, 
they said, one after another, that they had 
not “given much thought’ to what makes 
Humboldt stand out in the midst of dwin- 
dling small towns. 

They know, however, what they have been 
doing for 10 years. 

They have been going after business and 
getting it. ‘Well, for one thing, we haven’t 
worried about Fort Dodge,” said John L. 
Campbell, president of the Humboldt Trust 
& Savings Bank. 

Mr, Campbell regards himself as one of the 
oldsters in a town with more than an average 
of young men. He has been here 32 years. 
Now his son, John, Jr., a former Iowa bank . 
examiner, has come home. 

Other sons have come home, too. And at 
least two who will be graduated from college 
next month, will come back to the tree- 
shaded, wide, paved streets. 

“It’s like the measles,” said John L. Miller, 
a lawyer. “One kid catches them and every- 
body else gets them.’ Somebody caught the 
spirit, whatever it is, and everybody now has 
it.” 

Mr. Miller is a director of the Humboldt 
Development Corp., which had its genesis in 
a development commission of the chamber 
of commerce. It was capitalized at $50,000 
and set out to attract small business. 

It recently built a $69,000 building to rent 
to a manufacturer of small boats. Fire de- 
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stroyed the building 2 weeks ago as the plant 
went into production. 

No one appears worried. Insurance covered 
the plant and even if the Chicago boat com- 
pany decides to abandon its venture the cor- 
poration officials, all townspeople, believe they 
can rebuild for another small business. 


FIRE DAMAGE ERASED 


Ten years ago another fire destroyed 4 sec- 
tion of the main business section. Some peo- 
ple, in the spring of 1949, looked upon the 
ruble as a monument to a dying country 
town. 

Today, there is no evidence of that fire. 
Ten years ago the town’s main business sec- 

fon was a block and a half long. Today it 
extends about five blocks and the drag stores 
have had a facelifting. 

Ten years ago many residential streets were 
unpaved and without curbs and gutters. To- 
day most of the spacious streets have been 
black topped with curbs and gutters. 

Homes, ranging up to $25,000, have been 
built. There are four home construction con- 
cerns in the town where there were none in 
1949. All the honiebuilders are local resi- 
dents. 

YOUNGSTERS GET CREDIT 

“The young people have done it. And they 
have had the backing of the old folks,” was 
one of the most common explanations for the 
town’s rejuvenation. 

Jean Kleve, 42-year-old mayor of Hum- 
boldt, said “the leaders have been the banks 
and their progressive outlook. They’ve been 
willing to back us with money and encourage 
us with optimism.” He is a farm implement 
dealer who came off a farm. 

R. E. Bennett, cashier of the First National 
Bank, credits aggressive townspeople whether 
in business or in civic and social activities. 
He is one of many who work with youngsters 
in church and other groups. | 

RECREATION EXPANDED 


He pointed to a new elementary school 
building and a municipal swimming pool, all 
products of the last 10 years. And he cited 
the town’s three parks, a number not enjoyed 
by many larger towns. 

Tennis courts are flooded in the winter 
for ice skating. There is a nine-hole golf 
course and picnic areas. The country club 
has more than 200 members and recently ded- 
icated a new clubhouse. 

State Patrolman J. F. Dickinson said there 
was “little of what you might call juvenile 
delinquency.” The biggest juvenile problem 
of recent years, he recalled, was the auto- 
mobile traffic around the high school at the 
noon lunch hour. “But that was straight- 
ened out by cutting 15 minutes off the lunch 
hour.” 

A FRIENDLY TOWN 

Newcomers find the friendliness of the 
people the reason for accepting opportunities 
to settle here. 

Mrs. Margaret Price, who works in the new 
post office, cited this reason. 

Wendell K. Wilson, who sells school fur- 
nishings, said “It’s a good town to raise a 
family in.” 

George Kinton, who came from the East 
to manage the American Agricultural Chem- 
ical Co. (fertilizer) plant mentioned the 
country clubhouse as an example of the en- 
thusiasm and cooperative spirit of the people. 

Fred Meyer, who operates the town’s lone 
theater and is secretary of the chamber of 
commerce, ascribed the town’s growth to 
planning and the desire of people to do the 
planning. 

Watching him sell tickets in the theater 
boxoffice gives another clue to the people. He 
never failed to say “Thank you” to the cus- 
tomers who on one spring Saturday after- 
noon recently were all children taking in a 
double feature. 
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AUCTION AN ATTRACTION 


The Humboldt Livestock Auction is cred- 
ited with a big assist. Its gross sales run 
about $20 million a year. “And it’s drawing 
from outside our 25-mile trade area,” said 
Jerry Vandenberg, an appliance dealer. 
“Farmers who come to the auction bring 
their wives and the wives shop in town.” 

Twenty new businesses have settled in the 
area since 1949. They offer steady employ- 
ment to.a wide area that includes some 
smaller farmers who want to keep their farms 
but need town work to supplement their 
incomes. 





Olympic Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, last week 
when the defense appropriations bill was 
up for consideration, I successfully au- 
thored an amendment which prohibited 
the use of funds for Army support per- 
sonnel, if any friendly nation was barred 
from competition in the VIII Winter 
Olympic games. The Minneapolis Morn- 
ing Tribune on Monday, June 8, 1959, 
carried an editorial supporting the po- 
sition taken by a majority of the Mem- 
bers of tHe House of Representatives. 
The editorial follows: 

OLYMPIc POLITICS 


The United States recognizes both Com- 
munist China and East Germany in the field 
of sports if not in the field of politics. 

In the past, U.S. athletic teams have 
competed. against teams from both these 
Communist countries even though the 
United States does not officially recognize 
the government of either one. Other anti- 
Communist nations which did not recognize 
either Communist government did likewise. 

Now a new element has been introduced 
into this issue of politics in sports by the 
action of the International Olympic Com- 
mittee (IOC) in expelling Nationalist China 
from membership. 

This action was taken under Communist 
pressure for recognition of Communist 
China—and ‘only Communist China—as a 
representative of the Chinese people. 

The Chinese Communists pulled out of 
the 1956 Olympics because Nationalist China 
was competing. And they apparently re- 
fused to come back unless the Nationalists 
were booted out. With the Nationalists out, 
the Chinese Reds now are expected to apply 
for readmission. 

While the IOC contends that the way still 
is open for the return of the Nationalists as 
the representatives of Formosa, it is unlikely 
‘that the Nationalists would seek such a move 
or that they would be successful even if 
they did try it. 

It is obvious from what has happened that 
the Communists are not in favor of peaceful 
coexistence in the fleld of sport. Im fact, 
they really aren’t in favor of the Olympic 
games charter which says the games “as- 
semble the amateurs of all nations on an 
equai footing and under conditions as perfect 
as possible.” 

Under these circumstances, the IOC made 
@ mistake in expelling the Nationalist, Gov- 
ernment even though the Government on 
Formosa admittedly “does not control sports 
in the entire country of China.” The fact 
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is that world opinion is moving toward a 
two-China attitude, even though that ap- 
proach is resisted as stoutly in Peiping as 
in Taipei. 





Ike’s Boy and How He Grew 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the second in a series of articles 
appearing in Look magazine by Mr. Earl 
Mazo concerning a political and personal 
portrait of Vice President Nrxon: 

IKz’s Bory AND How HE GREW 
(By Earl Mazo) 

President Eisenhower hasn’t referred to 
RicHarD M. Nixon as “my boy” in a long 
time. And White House wiseacres have 
stopped calling him Junior. Eisenhower and 


NIXON are probably closer to each other than - 


any President and Vice President have ever 
been. 

Despite this friendly relationship, how- 
ever, they both prefer to limit their associa- 
tion to business. Nrxon has few intimate 
friends. He has an obsession about the sep- 
aration of his private life and his public life, 
and no one outside his family is his personal 
confidant. Since early youth, he has done 
things his way and made his own decisions. 

Although both Eisenhower and Nrxon have 
volatile tempers, they have not exchanged 
@ cross word since taking office. But there 
have been times when irritations have been 
difficult to repress. The bond between them 
has weathered some serious strains and 
twists. A few Nrxon adherents are still irked 
by the slights their-man suffered during the 
1952 campaign, particularly the “Nixon 
fund” episode, and are not unhappy now 
when the President himself becomes a target 
for criticism. A close friend of Eisenhower 
sums up the association as “a grueling re- 
lationship, all things considered.” 

NIxon, seemingly, cannot hold a gfudge, 
not even against former Gov. Harold Stassen, 
who was Nrxon’s first political mentor and 
later perpetrated the abortive “dump Nixon” 
movement. In 1956, Eisenhower decided to 
seek reelection and was advised that he would 
have a far better chance for success without 
Nrxon on the ticket. He offered Nrxon a 
Cabinet post instead of a second term. 
Nixon planned to quit public life in disgust, 
then decided to run again, whereupon Stassen 
tried to shove him-out. But the Vice Presi- 
dent says he still has “a rather friendly feelz 
ing for Stassen. His opposition to me was 
a case of personal ambition. f think that he 
would have made a remarkable President in 
certain times.” 

In the Cabinet, Nrxon’s closest friends have 
been Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, 
Attorney General William P. Rogers and for- 
mer Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. 
Only a few have known that the relation- 
ship between Nixon and Dulles was per- 
haps the warmest in the administration. 
Although the Secretary of State was 25 years, 
old and already an attorney in New York 
when Nixon was born, their friendship 
always was personal and professional. Dulles 
was Nrxon’s behind-the-scenes adviser in 
many crises, especially during Eisenhower's 
illness: The Dulleses and the Nixons fre- 
quently had dinner together and then just 
sat around and talked, sometimes into the 
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early-morning hours. (Nrxon has called 
Dulles the most thoughtful and sensitive 
man he has encountered in public life.) 

In a way, Nixon is also a fan of Harry S. 
Truman, despite the insults they have 
traded. He admires Truman’s courage and, 
in fact, has more in common with the ex- 
President than either would admit. Each 
is his party’s toughest campaigner, each has 
plenty of guts and is notably loyal to party 
and friends, and they both like to play the 
piano. They also swear like troopers when 
it becomes necessary to release pent-up 
energy. 

The Washington Post contrasts the cam- 
paigning techniques of Truman and NIxon 
as being “the difference between a warm- 
hearted fellow who plows into a fist fight 
for the sheer love of it and the grim-minded 
fellow who charges in with a pipe wrench.” 

One of the most interesting relationships 
in that of Nixon and Senator Lynpon JOHN- 
son, of Texas, who are often said to be the 
smartest politicians in their respective par- 
ties. There is no particular personal friend- 
ship between them, but their association is 
cordial, mutually respectful and ever-watch- 
ful. JoHNSON has often said that one of the 
biggest lifts to his morale after he suffered 
a heart attack in July 1955, was a visit to 
his bedside by President Eisenhower. Few 
are aware that Nrxon had arranged that visit. 

Although Nrxon doubts that a souther- 
ner could be nominated, he considers JoHN- 
son the Democrat best qualified to be Pres- 
ident. JoHNson does not return the com- 
pliment. Yet he admits Nrxon has shown 
greater fairness to him and other Demo- 
crats than previous Democratic Vice Presi- 
dents showed to Republicans. 

Nrxon has never been popular in the Sen- 
ate. The small group of senior Members 
who constitute “the club that runs the 
Senate” prefer to view him as a tenderfoot, 
since he hadn’t completed his apprentice- 
ship in that body when he was elected Vice 
President. Thus the Senate provides him 
with a smaller staff and fewer facilities than 
he had as a freshman Senator. The suite 
set aside for him in the new $25 million 
Senate Office Building was so inadequate 
that he preferred to stay where he was in 
the old building. 

Nrxon regards his constitutional duty to 
preside over the Senate as the least im- 
portant he performs. Usually, he opens the 
session, then turns the President’s chair 
over to Robert T. Baker, secretary of the 
majority and an assistant to Senator JoHN-~- 
son. It is Baker’s task to inveigle Demo-= 
cratic Members to preside in NIxon’s ab- 
sence. Even novice Senators grumble that 
someone should “make Nixon preside—he 
gets paid for it.” 

Nrxon has spent less time at his duties in 
the Senate Chamber and more at chores in 
the executive department than any of his 


35 predecessors. Although a Vice President 


has no executive responsibilities, Nrxon took 
at face value Eisenhower’s suggestion that 
he keep abreast of everything a President 
should know. As a result, Nrxon has raised 
the Vice Presidency to a full-time legisla- 
tive-executive operation. s influence has 
grown steadily and he has ome a strong 
man—in some respects, the strong man—in 
the administration. During the second term, 
Nixon has participated in most major ad- 
ministration decisions. 

Nrxonis conduct during the weeks after 
President Eisenhower’s heart attack in 1955 
raised his -prestige in the administration. 
Previously, Eisenhower had always spoken 
well of his deputy, referring to him usually 
as a “comer” and “a splendid type of the 
younger men we want in government.” 
Afterward, Eisenhower declared flatly: 
“There is no man in the history of America 
who has had such careful preparation * * * 
for carrying out the duties of the Presidency.” 
Several of Eisenhower’s personal intimates 


. 
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who had had serious misgivings about Nrx- 
on, including Dr. Milton Eisenhower, be- 
came supporters of the Vice President. 

Nine months after the heart attack, Eisen- 
hower was operated on for ileitis, an abdom- 
inal ailment; again Nrxon took over. Eisen- 
hower’s third illness—the stroke of November 
25, 1957—resulted in an unprecedented 
agreement by which the President commis- 
sioned the Vice President to assume the 
powers of Acting Chief Executive should the 
President ever become incapacitated again. 
The stroke was not severe, and the President 
was back at his desk within a couple of 
weeks. It hada singular side effect, how- 
ever, in that Nrxon now showed the vast 
self-assurance and experience he had ac- 
quired since the period of the heart attack 
2 years and 2 months before. Former Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey has estimated that Nrxon 
obtained 20 years’ experience in his first 
5 years as Vice President. 

Nrxon’s overseas tours gave him another 
opportunity to do quite well for himself 
politically. In fact, nothing else he has un- 
dertaken as Vice President has helped so 
much to enhance his chance of being elected 
President. Politicians now realize a man 
has to prove himself in international affairs 
to win the Presidency. World traveler Adlai 
E. Stevenson is the only possible opponent 
in 1960 of. either party who could seriously 
match Nrxon in prefacing an observation 
with, “On my world travels * * *,” as NIxon 
often does. Through his travels, Nrxon has 
met more than a thousand foreign statesmen 
outside the Communist bloc. 

Before’ the rock-throwing Communists- 
inspired demonstrations against the NIxoNn 
party in Lima, Peru, and Caracas, Venezuela, 
political response to the Vice President's 
overseas operations was subtle. The tours 
were noncontroversial, the only Nixon en- 
terprise that enjoyed an Eisenhowerish im- 
munity from partisan attack. His South 
American adyenturés changed that. 

Robert C. Alvright reported in the Wash- 
ington Post: “Before Vice President RicHarp 
M. Nyrxon’s triumphant return from Latin 
America, Democratic politicians quite frank- 
ly considered him easy to beat in the 1960 
presidential election. They don’t talk that 
way now.” On the day after an angry mob 
of Communists in Caracas attacked the 
Nixon motorcade with clubs, pipes, and 
rocks, the House of Representatives unani- 
mously passed a resolution commending 
Nrxon “for his courageous and dignified con- 
duct.” On the other hand, Walter Lipp- 
mann declared the tour a “fiasco” and “a 
diplomatic Pearl Harbor’; the Boston Globe 
called it “one of the most ineptly handled 
episodes in this country’s foreign relations.” 
Democratic National Chairman Paul M. But- 
ler saw the tour as a cleverly concealed prop- 
aganda scheme to keep Nrxon in the head- 
lines. “All the sympathy the Republican 
high command is trying to squeeze out of it 
cannot conceal the fact that the Vice Presi- 
dent gained his reputation as a master of the 
smear technique,” he said. 

Nixon became a nationally controversial 
figure long before he, became Vice Presi- 
dent. Late in 1948, as a junior member of 
the Un-American Activities Committee, he 
pushed the investigation of Alger Hiss. The 
Hiss case soon developed into the issue of 
Communists in Government, which became 
the mid-20th-century version of the “Party 
of Treason” epithet Republicans had used 
successfully against the Democrats for three 
decades after the Civil War. Nrxon’s oppo- 
nents countered by associating him with 
“McCarthyism.” Rightly or wrongly, Nixon 
was identified with everything said by all 
Republican orators who taunted Democrats 
with this issue. 

Actually, Nixon was more precise than his 
colleagues. His p when -examined 

ully and in toto, were practically always 
ate from a strictly technical viewpoint. 
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But this was no angels’ carnival. It was 
what seemed to be said that paid off, not the 
intricate lawyerlike interweaving of facts 
and qualifications. Nixon did not exactly 
call former Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
a “pink,” for instance. But he did refer to 
“Acheson’s color blindness—a form of pink- 
eye toward the Communist threat in the 
United States.” 

Politicians before Nrxon were not averse to 
hyperbole. But not many in modern times 
handled it so resourcefully. Take, for exam- 
ple, his much-debated manipulation of the 
word “traitor.” In 1954, he charged that 
“real Democrats are outraged by the Tru- 
man-Acheson-Stevenson gang’s defense of 
communism in high places”; and Truman, 
Stevenson, and Acheson were “traitors to the 
high principles in which many of the Na- 
tion’s Democrats believed.” Was that noth- 
ing more than an appeal for the votes of 
“real Democrats,” as the Republicans insist? 
Or was it slick juggling, meant to highlight 
“traitor” and “communism in high places’’? 
Did Nixon deliberately associate the heinous 
words with major figures in the party that 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy was baldly ac- 
cusing of 20 years of treason? 

NIxon was always a fast man on the up- 
take. He reached a peak of nimbleness, how- 
ever, in his retort to Stevenson’s assertion 
that Nrxon represented McCarthyism in a 
white collar. That, declared Nrxon, was an 
attack on the working people. “What Mr. 
Stevenson calls me is unimportant,” he stat- 
ed, “but I resent his typically snide and snob- 
bish innuendo toward the millions of Amer- 
icans who work for a living in our shops and 
factories.”’ 

Nixon’s role as the bayonet of Republican 
offensives was hardly calculated to endear 
him to Democrats. Since it was politically 
unhealthy to attack Eisenhower during his 
first 6 years in office, Nixon drew all the fire. 
Truman sized him up as an “s.o.b.” And 
Stevenson conjured up visions of a “Nixon- 
land—a land of slander and scare, of sly in- 
nuendo, and of a poison pen, the anonymous 
phone call, and hustling, pushing, shoving— 
the land of smash and grab and anything to 
win.” The Democratic campaign handbook 
for 1958 contained a section called “Nrxon.”’ 
It opened with an excerpt from a column by 
Walter Lippmann, assessing the Vice Presi- 
dent as “ruthless partisan * * * [who] does 
not have within his conscience those scruples 
which the country: has a right to expect in 
the President of the United States.” 

Among old-line Democrats, few have taken 
& more definite position with regard to Nrxon 
than Speaker of the House Sam RayYBurn. 
“Mister Sam,” who sits with the Vice Presi- 
dent when Congress meets in joint session, 
has privately referred to his colleague as 
“that ugly man with the chinquapin eyes.’ 
He was much annoyed at an unexpected 
House resolution praising Nixon for his 
courage in South America. It passed unani- 
mously. RAYBURN became doubly annoyed 
when a fellow Texan, LYNDON JOHNSON, next 
day led the entire Senate to the airport to 
welcome the Nixons. This, JOHNSON ex- 
plained, was a compromise to avoid paying 
more formal tribute; Senator CHaries E. 
PoTrer had been persuaded not to introduce 
a resolution congratulating the Nixons on 
their dignity and courage in danger. 

None of the instances of reprehensible 
conduct charged against Nixon, the cam- 
paigner, has been cited more often than the 
tactics by which he defeated Representa- 
tive Helen Gahagan Douglas of California 
for Senator: It was a ripsnorting campaign. 

It began with a conflict of political ambi- 
tions—Nixon’s, Mrs. Douglas’, Senator Sheri- 
dan Downey’s and others. The Democrats 
had regained control of Congress in the 1948 
election, and although the Hiss case had 
focused enough national attention on Nixon 
for him to be recognized by Capitol tourists, 
he now was not only a junior Member, but 
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a junior in the minority party of the House. 
Nrxon raised his sights to the Senate. 

ChaHenging Republican Senator William 
F. Knowland was out of the question. But 
California’s other Senator, Sheridan Downey, 
was a Democrat whose seat would be at stake 
in 1950. Downey wanted a third term, and 
most people felt he would probably win it. 
Three senior Republicans coveted Downey’s 
post, but they decided against risking the 
race. That left only Nixon. He was a sad 
but earnest underdog until his lucky star 
came through in the form of Mrs. Douglas’ 
candidacy, which meant a showdown fight 
among the Democrats. The race between 
the conserative Downey and the liberal Mrs. 
Douglas proved to be a prize show. 

On November 3, 1949—a full year before 
the election—Nrxon announced his inten- 
tion to run for Senator. His opening speech 
was directed at conservative Democrats. He 
has repeated it in one form or another dur- 
ing every campaign since. 

The star Republican professional cam- 
paign operator in 1950 was Murray Chotiner, 
a Beverly Hills lawyer. Beginning with Earl 
Warren’s election as Governor of California, 
Chotiner had executed a dazzling run of 
Republican triumphs. He was engaged as 
Nrxon’s southern manager, and also to over- 
see the whole campaign. A rapport de- 
veloped between the two men, and Chotiner 
became Nrxon’s closest political associate 
and campaign adviser. (That relationship 
lasted until 1956, when Chotiner’s name 
figured in a Congressional investigation of 
influence peddling. NIxon was in no way 
involved in the investigation, but he was 
politically embarrassed. Chotiner became a 
political exile. ‘Since then, he and Nrxon 
have resumed their personal friendship. 
NIXxon still considers Chotiner the ablest cam- 
paign technician in America. Chotiner, in 
turn, respects NIXON as a master campaign- 
er, but admits he was the hardest candidate 
of all to manage.) 

The only way a Republican could win, 
Nrxon had told friends, was with “a fight- 
ing, rocking, socking campaign.” At the 
outset in 1950, all of the rocking and sock- 
ing was done by the Democrats—at each 
other. 

Two months before the primaries, Downey 
withdrew from the race in indignation and 
disgust. Mrs. Douglas switched her attack 
to Downey’s successor, Manchester Boddy, 
editor and publisher of the Los Angeles 
Daily News. 

“It is the same old plot with a new lead- 
ing man.” Mrs. Douglas declared, after 
Boddy filed for the Senate nomination. As 
it turned out, this new leading man was 
accompanied by a new campaign assault. In 
the weeks that followed, fellow Democrats 
painted Mrs. Douglas every insulting hue of 
red. Few of them bothered to acknowledge 
even obliquely that she was actually a vig- 
orous foe of the Communist Party and in 
1948 had fought Henry Wallace’s Progressive 
Party in a congressional district where that 
took courage. 

Senator Downey now pledging his support 
to boddy, returned to the battlefront to de- 
clare in a statewide radio broadcast that 
Mrs. Douglas “gave comfort to the Soviet 
tyranny by voting against aid to Greece and 
Turkey.” The Senator also charged that 
she “opposed an appropriation to enable 
Congress to uncover treasonable commu- 
nistic activities.”- In this, he said, she 
joined Representative Vito Marcantonio, of 
New York, “an admitted friend of the Com- 
munist Party.” 

Meanwhile, Nixon, with only token opposi- 
tion for the Republican nomination, 
stumped the State. His favorite speaking 
topic was the Hiss case. Occasionaly, the 
Democrats would take a swing at Nixon. He 
was often tempted to respond, especially 
when Mrs. Douglas stated: “I have utter 
scorn for such pip-squeaks as Nixon and 
McCarthy.” But he was advised to hold his 
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fire, and nothing was said pertaining to Mrs. 
Douglas in the primary. ie 
Nixon won the Republican nomination 


_and also got 22 percent of Democratic pri- 


mary votes (under the cross-filing system 
then prevailing in California). Mrs. Douglas 
won the Democratic nomination by a plu- 
rality, sincé her total was slightly less than 
half of the votes cast by Democrats. She 
also got 13 percent of the Republican pri- 
mary votes. 

The autumn of 1950 was ready made for 
mean electioneering. Domestically, the post- 
war reaction had set in. The Nation was on 
the brink of recession. Spectacular con- 
gressional investigations were depicting 
Washington as a haven of subversion and 
corruption. In the Democratic Party, which 
controlled both the White House and the 
Congress, the traditional division between 
conservatives and liberals had broken out 
into a rash of grim primary fights, in which 
accusations ‘of subversion were bandied 
about. And then, war erupted in Korea. 

Under the circumstances, the general- 
election contest for Senator from California, 
or the final, as it is called there, was a nat- 
ural for the times. The isuse—commu- 
nism—embraced every nightmare of treachery 
a@ voter could. conjure. Seekers after a vari- 
ety of offices milked it as best they could. 
And it was clear from the start that the 
Communist issue was Nixon's, above all 
others. Mrs. Douglas tried to wish it away. 
She declared that it was not an issue at all, 
but a “phony coverup by Republicans for 
their failure to advance a positive program 


for true democracy.” She tried to dislodge 
Nixon from his perch, insisting that she had 
been more effectively anti-Conununist than 
he. She didn’t succeed 

Nrxon’s greatest windfali »: > mass cf 
accusations her fellow Democrats had hurled 
at Mrs. Douglas in the spring. Chcciner and 
his associates gathered them all, added an 


embellishment here and there and played 
it back in the fall campaign 


The campaign was the mo eful Cali- 
fornia had experienced in many years. 
Nrxon kept on the offensive al! t way— 
beginning with a statement in which his 
campaign chairman esta lished the line that 
Mrs. Douglas’ record in Congress “discloses 
the truth about her soft attitude toward 
communism,” and a speech in which Nrxon 
announced his decision to risk the penalty 
of criticizing a woman because “if she had 
had her way, the Communist conspiracy in 
the United States would never have been 
exposed.” 

An analysis of the Nixon and Douglas 
campaigns shows that the most notable dif- 
ference was in the adroitness and calmness 


with which Nrxon and his people executed 
their hyperbole and innuendo. For what- 
ever reasgn (perhaps because Mrs. Douglas 
and her friends were less blasé and more 
conscience-stricken by improprieties), when 
compared with the surgeons of the Nrxon 
camp, Mrs. Douglas’ operators performed 
like apprentice butchers. 

The Douglas campaign's repeated linkage 
of Nixon and Marcantonio was overshadowed 
by the shrewder manner in which Nrxon 
tied Marcantonio to Mrs. Douglas. Nixon 
did not rest his case with just two, three, or 
five Marcantonio votes, as did Mr. Douglas. 
Nrxon went before the voters with a care- 
fully researched leafict, filled with dates, 
reference data and lawyerlike analogies that 
were just confusing enough to convince lay- 
men of their authenticity. The document 
was labeled “Douglas-Marcantonio Voting 
Record.” An opening explanatory statement 
implied that almost everyone in California 
was anxious to know the truth about “the 
voting records of Congresswoman Helen 
Douglas and the notorious party liner, Con- 
gressman Vito Marcantonio, of New York.” 
Then came the revelation: They had voted 
the same way 354 times. 

This was followed by the statement: 
“While it should not be expected that a 
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Member of the House of Representatives 
should always vote in opposition to Marc- 
antonio, it is significant to note, not only 
the great number of times which Mrs. Doug- 
las voted in agreement with him, but also 
the issues on which almost without excep- 
tion they always saw eye to eye, to wit: 
Un-American Activities and Internal Secu- 
rity.” 

The first order was for 50,000 of the 
leaflets. Chotiner says he was never able 
to figure whether its immediate popularity 
was due to the content or the suggestive 
hue of the paper he had selected, which was 
bright pink. Anyway, within a week, he 
ordered 500,000 more leaflets. They are 
known to this day—in pride or in shame— 
as “the pink sheets.” 

One of the political milestones of that 
campaign, hitherto not revealed, is the 
strategy by which an endorsement of sorts 
was wormed out of Governor Warren. As 
all his Republican colleagues quickly 
learned, Warren was a lone-wolf campaigner, 
whose rare public support of another candi- 
date was always based on the help that in- 
dividual could give Warren, and not on party 
affiliation. In the 1950 election, Governor 
Warren, seeking a third term, headed the 
Republican ticket on which Nrxon was the 
candidate for Senator. 

NrIxon and Warren had no particular use 
for each other, but the Nixon forces felt a 
Warren endorsement important because of 
rumors that the immensely popular Gov- 
ernor actually wanted to see Nixon defeated. 
Any hope of convincing Warren to come 
through was complicated by the fact that 
the Democratic candidates had not expressed 
any support for each other. So NIxon 
strategists hit upon a plan to anger Warren 
into speaking. 

An earnest young Republicans, later 
elected to Congress, was assigned to follow 
Mrs. Douglas and ask her at press con- 
ferences whether she thought JaMEs ROoSE- 
VELT should be elected Governor. She ig- 
nored the questioner until the Friday be- 
fore election, when she said, “I hope and 
pray he will be the next-Governor, and he 
will be, if the Democrats vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket.” 

Twenty-four hours later, Governor Warren 
issued a statement concerning Mrs. Doug- 
las’ endorsement, concluding with: “I 
might ask her how she expects I will vote 
when I mark my ballot for U.S. Senator next 
Tuesday.” 

NIXON’s campaign chairman thereupon de- 
clared, ‘Every voter in California who reads 
his statement will realize that Earl Warren 
intends to mark his ballot for Dick Nrxon 
on election day.” Whether he actually did 
is a secret Warren has yet to divulge. Nixon 
was elected by a 680,000-vote margin. The 
fact that Warren has become Chief Justice 
and Nixon Vice President has not altered 
their relationship. “We are not unfriendly,” 
NIXON says. ‘We are two individuals going 
our own ways.” 

If Nrxon does run for President in 1960, 
there is little doubt his so-called smear 
teachnique will again be a target for attack. 
In any case, his behavior in the 1950 cam- 
paign is the source of much dislike and mis- 
trust of him today. 





Poultry Crisis in Connecticut 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
dependent poultrymen of my State, and 
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of many other States as well, are in the 
grip of an economic crisis of disastrous 
proportions. Rising feed costs have now 
increased by 50 percent over the levels of 
15 years ago, when I was Director of OPA. 
Yet; believe it or not, the price paid to 
farmers for poultry is below that paid 
during OPA, and the retail price in the 
market is also below OPA levels. 

Hard-pressed independent pcultry- 
men, and many of my colleagues here, 
have pleaded with Secretary Benson to 
take emergency action in this crisis. 
But, as the distinguished chairman of the 
House Committee ‘on Agriculture has 
stated so aptly, the Secretary “has 
callously refused to use the power and 
money given him by the Congress to re- 
lieve the economic disaster that now 
grips the poultry industry.” 

To provide a framework for long-range 
corrective action aimed at stabilizing the 
poultry industry and provide a fair re- 
turn to these family farmers, I have 
joined with several of my colleagues in 
introducing a proposal which would 
allow the poultry industry to take meas- 
ures to help itself. 

My bill, H.R. 7557, along with the 
companion measures introduced by my 
distinguished colleagues from California, 
Mr. Sisk, Mr. MILLER, and Mr. HAGEN, 
would correct the basic problem of the 
industry—overproduction. It. is not, 
and was not intended to be, a substitute 
for the immediate, emergency measures 
which can and should be taken now. AS 
has been pointed out many times, the 
Secretary of Agriculture already has both 
the power and the money to remedy this 
crisis. 

I should like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues who may not be familiar 
with the problems of the poultry industry 
the following article by Mr. Charles H. 
La Freniere, reporting in the Norwich 
(Conn.) Bulletin-Record of May 31, 1959. 
I commend it to your attention as a con- 
cise and perceptive statement of the 
problem and its causes: ; 
CAUGHT IN PRICE SQUEEZE—-EASTERN CONNECT= 


1cutT POULTRY PRODUCERS FACING DILEMMA 


TuHat CouLp AFrrect AREA ECONOMY 
(By Charles H. LaFreniere) 


Connecticut poultry producers, most of 
them concentrated in the eastern Connec- 
icut region, are face to face with an economic 
dilemma which, if it worsens, could have an 
impact on the rest ofthe area’s economy. 

For some time now poultry and egg pro- 
ducers have been caught in a cost price 
squeeze that is a genuine threat to the $60 
million a year industry. 

, Consider, for example, the plight of the 
broiler producers who have been turning out 
thousands upon thousands of birds below 
production costs for the past 9 months. Such 
a condition cannot go on indefinitely without 
a number of them facing economic ruin. 

EGGS AT 20-YEAR LOW 


And as most everyone by now is aware, eggs 
are at their lowest price in nearly 20 years. 

The situation has caused“ concern among 
Government leaders, some of whom are at- 
tempting to help the poultry and egg farm- 
ers to find a solution to the problem. 

When the State commissioners of agri- 
culture in the Northeastern States met just a 
few days ago in Easton, Md., the problem was 
placed first on the agenda. The proposal to 
place it at the head of the list of items to be 
discussed at the parley was made by Joseph 
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N. Gill, commissioner of agriculture in Con- 
necticut. 

Commissioner Gill is well aware of the 
situation in the poultry industry since he 
also produces broilers on his farm in Mans- 
field Center. 

SEEK CONGRESSIONAL AID 


.A joint resolution passed by both houses of 
the Connecticut General Assembly on May 18 
and addressed to Ezra Taft Benson, U.S. 
Secretary of Agriculture, asked that immedi- 
ate steps be taken by Washington officials to 
alleviate the adverse circumstances facing the 
poultry industry. 

The task of finding a solution will not be an 
easy one because of the complex factors in- 
volved, any one of which or maybe any com- 
bination have a tendency to produce adverse 
conditions. 

Since the war, the industry has mush- 
roomed like a hydrogen bomb explosion (and 
there are some who feel that it has had the 
same disastrous results). 

Prior to that time poultry was raised and 
eggs produced by the small independent 
farmer, who, generally speaking, made money 
doing it. But when the demand for poultry 
started to increase this necessitated expan- 
sion of facilities, and these continued to 
grow for some time until they reached a point 
where overproduction started to enter the 
picture. 

CUTTING COSTS 


Efficiency became a watchword and the 
production cost cutting started a movement 
of the industry to the Southern States, where 
it was felt less expensive housing and less 
heating was required than in the North. 

This movement south continued—and still 
does—because, as one local poultryman 
pointed out, the States in that region offer 
inducements to large dressing plants to locate 
there. 

He also pointed out that with the Southern 
States losing a large percentage of cotton 
culture, the bankers in the region turned to 
the poultry industry to offset any loss in 
business. His comments on bankers in the 
North were not typical of the gentleman, 
and after being distilled they come some- 
thing to the effect that the northern banker 
is @ much more conservative fellow than his 
southern colleague, and, therefore, for the 
most part, the poultryman has to struggle 
along without the resources he has to offer. 

Poultry buying by the Nation's large gro- 
cery chains is another factor sometimes 
blamed for industry conditions. 

Because there are hundreds of dressing 
plants and only a comparatively few chain 
outfits doing a tremendous amount of buy- 
ing, the latter can, by working with figures 
provided by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 


- ture, determine almost precisely the amount 


of poultry that will hit the market at any 
given time. 

With this knowledge and a little calcula- 
tion, it is fairly simple to determine when 
the market will be loaded and prices de- 
pressed—always a good time to buy. 


GOVERNMENT FLOOR ON FEED 


Still another factor tending to aggravate 
conditions is the Government floor on feed 
which prevents it from reaching its normal 
price level. Therefore, while the feed is sub- 
sidized and the price maintained, the unsub- 
sidized poultry farmer has to struggle hard 
to pay the artificial price, which may be twice 
as much as it should be. 

Eliminating the subsidies on feed, however, 
would only be a temporary panacea, accord- 
ing to V. A. Laakso, prominent eastern Con- 
necticut poultry producer, who said that “It’s 
@ question of the industry regulating itself.” 
He then added, half seriously and half face- 
tiously, “It'll straighten out when there are 
less sellers than buyers.” 

It was Mr. Laakso’s contention that the 
price picture in the broiler industry will be 
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brighter after June. He explained this by 
saying that placements (chicks on the farms) 
have been lower recently and that consump- 
tion of poultry jumps in the summer months. 


COOPERATIVES HIT 


Cooperatives have been hit by the declin- 
ing market also and the tendency now is for 
the small cooperatives to combine into one 
large unit providing greater financial stabil- 
ity and increased purchasing power. 

Integration is another word often heard in 
connection with the trials of the poultry 
industry. Some members. of the industry 


- are against it, others say that “it’s progress” 


and is here to stay. 

Integration is that process in the industry 
whereby the growing operation, the feed 
plant, the hatchery, and the processing plant 
are combined as a unit, so to speak, to pro- 
vide a steady production of poultry. 

Because such operations have spread rapid- 

ly and with them an increase in the number 
of birds raised, the tendency has been to 
overproduction. 
“ These, then, are some of the problems that 
the industry with the aid of Government 
have to face in any determined effort to 
provide relief for the producer and to create 
a market in which he can dispose of his 
products at a fair profit. 

In the meantime, Mrs. American House- 
wife, when shopping, is taking advantage of 
the situation although she may not be aware 
of its seriousness or its possible consequences 
to her area’s economic conditions. 





Federal Water Pollution Control Act 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 3610) to amend 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act to 
increase grants for construction of sewage 
treatment works; to establish the Office of 
Water Pollution Control; and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, it would 
seem that opponents of H.R. 3610 which 
would amend the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act to increase grants for 
the construction of sewage treatment 
works feel that its only purpose is to 
spend money to throw the budget out of 
balance. 

But they do not seem to consider that 
we as representatives have an obligation 
to consider seriously the national prob- 
lem of water conservation and pollution 
control that affects all parts of this Na- 
tion, regardless of artificial political 
boundaries, 

The increasing problem of pollution 
control is seen daily in our metropolitan 
areas where municipalities and business 
concerns take the easy and inexpensive 
way of solving waste disposal problems, 

The results are open sewers of rivers, 
unsanitary, filthy carriers of disease; the 
destroying of fish and wildlife; the low- 
ering of real estate values and in gen- 
eral, a backward step in the development 
of our communities as places where peo- 
ple can live decently. 
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Aside from drinking, the most impor- 
tant use of water, is for waste disposal. 
Yet it is considered only in passing by 
most of us. The Nation’s use of water 
has in the past few years increased 
enormously, not only because of increased 
population, but because of higher stand- 
ards of cleanliness, better living, rapid 
industrial expansion, have all contrib- 
uted to an increase in per capita use 
from some 500 gallons a day 60 years ago, 
to about 1,500 gallons a day now. This 
includes all uses except hydroelectric 
power generation and recreation. 

The increasing daily demand - for 
water is dramatized almost every sum- 
mer in large cities when droughts bring 
about shortages—shortages scarcely if 
ever felt not too many years ago. 

Waste disposal in our rivers and 
streams prohibits the use of that water 
for other purposes without endangering 
health. Thus communities must start 
now to provide for more sanitary meth- 
ods of waste disposal so that our streams 
can be utilized to meet the ever-increas- 
ing demand for water. 

The lack of foresight on the part of 
communities in planning for adequate 
waste disposal has been detrimental to 
programs bent toward proper use and 
conservation of water resources. If not 
lack of foresight, then lack of funds has 
prevented proper treatment of the waste 
disposal problem. 

Federal stimulus is needed to give 
States and local communities the impetus 
to correct their waste disposal methods; 
to bring them into conformity with 
standards that would relieve our waters 
of the dangerous wastes that are dumped 
into them. Enactment of H.R. 3610 
would provide that stimulus. 





In Memoriam: Hon. Clarence J. McLeod 
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OFr 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
address myself to the memory of an old 
and dear friend, the Honorable Clarence 
J. McLeod. 
miliarly known, as our longtime col- 
league here in the House. He repre- 
sented Michigan’s 13th District for eight 
full terms and the better part of a ninth. 
You will recall, no doubt, that he was 
labeled the “baby of the Congress” when 
first elected at the age of 25. You may 
also recall him as the “mayor of Wash- 
ington’’—an honorary title accompany- 
ing his many years as chairman of the 
House Legislative District Committee. 

Clarence McLeod will be remembered 
for many things—both in Michigan and 

. here in the Nation’s Capitol. His strong, 
unceasing, and articulate epposition to 
communism will stand in lasting tribute 
to his fruitful life. His leadership in the 
1928 fight over the Reapportionment Act 
was instrumental in its passage. This 


Clarence, as he was fa- ~- 
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gave Michigan four additional seats here 
in the House. He will be remembered 
also for the leading role in advocating 
improvements for the Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center here in Washington. 
This hospital has since risen to rank with 
the finest in the world. 

Throughout his career Clarence Mc- 
Leod was a dedicated public servant. He 
was an extremely able legislator, a fine 
lawyer and a respected gentleman. I 
shall remember him always as a dear and 
close friend. I commend him to your 
lasting memory as a longtime colleague 
of whom this House may always be justly 
proud. I am sure you will join me in ex- 
tending deepest sympathy to his wife and 
family. 





Looking Ahead From Feitshans 
‘High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include a very interesting letter to 
the editor which was published in the 
Illinois State Register in Springfield, Tl. 
It is not surprising that such an event 
should take place in Springfield, the 
home of Abraham Lincoln. This whole 
idea of holding of the commencement ex- 
ercises at the Municipal Opera site at 
Lake Springfield was the idea of the 
students themselves. All of the stu- 
dents in the graduating class participated 
in cleaning up the Municipal Opera site 
so that the ceremonies could be held 
there. 

I feel that this story is of particular 
interest to other Members of Congress 
since it is typically representative of our 
people and life in America. 

Mr. Speaker, the author of this letter 
is an outstanding minister, author, and 
organist and is one of the leading citi- 
zens in Springfield, Ill. 

The article follows: 

YouTH AND MEMORIAL Day DRAMA 


Dear Sir: I suppose it’s inevitable that on 
occasions like Memorial Day we should pause 
in tribute to “these noble dead,” although 
most news reports I saw or heard seem to 
indicate the usual relatively small number 
turned out for the ceremonies. However, 
and this is entirely fitting and proper, the 
event was duly noted in the papers, on the 
radio and on TV, with pictures. 


Yet something happened: this past week- 
end in Springfield which I feel is vastly more 
noteworthy. So far, I’ve missed any follow- 
up news on it, and no pictures. Perhaps I’m 
prejudiced, because one of my daughters is 
involved, but I think I have enough of a 
“nose for news” to know that a priceless 
story of American ingenuity, initiative, 
and get-up-and-go was evidently ignored. 
What may well prove to be a delightful prece- 
dent was begun. What is more, the young 
people themselves asked a minimum of fa- 
vors and did a maximum of work to bring it 
to pass. 
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I refer to the commencement exercises of 
Feitshans High School, Friday night, at the 
municipal opera site near Lake Springfield. 

I don’t know how many of this year’s 
Feitshans seniors were present on Thursday 
morning last, but it appeared the vast ma- 
jority of the class was there to do the hot, 
dirty work of pulling weeds, sickling the 
grass, sweeping up, and otherwise getting the 
site ready. What’s more, I recognized many, 
if not all, those who “made” the National 
Honor Society, the “egghead group” if any 
might be called that, out there working. 
What was particularly inspiring in view of 
the many tensions in our country and in the 
world today was the matter-of-fact nature 
of this interracial, intercultural group. 

One honor society senior who was in 
there pitching, and who was especially pre- 
sented to the large audience Friday night 
(probably many more people than at the 
Memorial Day ceremonies, by the way) was a 
girl who had transferred here from Little 
Rock, Ark., and who had maintained her high 
scholastic standing. 

This may be stretching the thread of coin- 
cidence too far, I know, but even the heavens 
seemed to smile upon this meaningful oc- 
casion. Before and after, we’d been having 
rains and threatened reains. Rain was act- 
ually predicted for the time of the com- 
mencement, and special tickets had been 
printed for the limited admission to the 
Feitshans auditorium, just in case. Yet, 
as the large crowd present can attest, the 
weather was as nearly ideal as possible. Even 
the speaker observed, “A lot of people must 
have been praying.” 

It is just possible we may spend too‘much 
time looking backward and not quite enough 
leoking ahead, Yes, let us honor the past— 
but let us also give hearty encouragement 
and incentive to those who must live in the 
future, too. 

WILLIAM M. HUNTER. 





Resolution Commending Associated Ten- 
nessee Valley Chambers of Commerce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to present to the House of Representa- 
tives the following resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the American Public 
Power Association commending the Asso- 
ciated Tennessee Valley Chambers of 
Commerce for presenting factual and 
convincing evidence in support of the 
TVA self-financing bill which was re- 
cently passed by the House. The presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Valley Chambers 
of Commerce is Mr. Barrett Shelton, 
publisher of the Decatur Daily, Decatur, 
Ala., and he and his asosciates have done 
@ magnificant job in refuting distorted 
material published by the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce and have vigorously op- 
posed the U.S. Chamber’s policy declara- 
tion aimed at crippling TVA. 

Whereas a large group of local chambers 
of commerce in the Tennessee Valley have 
formed the Tennessee Valley Associated 
Chambers of Commerce to protest the policies 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce concern- 
ing the Tennessee Valley Authority; and 
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Whereas these local people have through 
close association become familiar with the 
outstanding benefits to the Tennessee Valley 
and to the Nation from TVA's operation 
through more than 25 years; and 

Whereas the local chambers of ¢ommerce 
representing hundreds of independent busi- 
nessmen have denounced the U.S. Chamber's 
publications and policies in ragard to TVA as 
being biased, inaccurate and a disservice to 
the Nation and to the members of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce; and 

Whereas the American Public Power Asso- 
ciation representing more than 1,000 con- 
sumer-owned, business-managed, electric 
utilities throughout the Nation feels a re- 
sponsibility toward presenting the facts re- 
garding one of the Nation's great publicly- 
owned power system: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association commends the Associated Ten- 
nessee Valley Chambers of Commerce for 
presenting a factual reply to the distorted 
material published by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, and for vigorcusly opposing the 
U.S. Chamber’s. policy declaration aimed at 
crippling TVA. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 112 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article appearing in the 
Texarkana (Ark.) News of April 11, 1959, 
entitled “The Pollution Problem.” 

THE POLLUTION PROBLEM 


There are many odors emanating from 
Washington, D.C. these days, and not all of 
them are political in nature. 

Take that beautiful stream, the Potomac 
River, for instance. The stench from this 
stream rivals anything that has occurred, 
politically, in the Nation’s capital for gen- 
erations, and this covers a lot of territory. 

The Potomac is so polluted today that no 
one, ignorant or foolhardy, would dare to 
swim in its waters. Even to get accident- 
ally spilled in the water brings serious danger 
of contracting any number of serious 
diseases. 

Pollution of the Nation’s rivers and 
streams is a problem that endangers the 
health of the people, and the growth of the 
Nation, 

Sadly enough, we have evidences of pollu- 
tion of lakes and streams right here in the 
four States area. _ 

In its convention in Shreveport the other 
day, the Red River Valley Association took 
up the pollution problem and there are indi- 
cations that the RRVA will throw its full 
weight behind efforts to halt pollution of 
waterways in the valley. 

Industries and communities which fail to 
correct practices which pollute lakes and 
streams should be dealt with promptly and 
effectively. There are antipollution laws 
which must be rigidly enforced. Other laws 
should be passed if the present laws prove 
ineffective in curbing this problem. 

The Potomac River should serve as an ex- 
cellent example of what happens when citi- 
zens drag their feet on this subject. 

Pollution is deceptive. To a visitor in the 
Nation’s capitol, the Potomac is indeed a 
beautiful stream. The river is spanned by 
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’ 
bridges carefully designed to fit into the 
scenery. ,Along its grassy banks are such 
tourist dtractions as the Jefferson and Lin- 
coln Memorials. The river is wide, and dur- 
ing much of the year its waters are decep- 
tively clear and blue. 

One would think that the centerpiece of 
beautiful Washington—the Potomac River— 
would be as clean, as well kept as its monu- 
ments, parks, and parkways. 

The river, in fact, is worse than ill kept, a 
Washington correspondent reports. Its con- 
dition is disgraceful. Its waters are an open 
sewer along part of the Washington water- 
front during some of the year. 

A Member of Congress recently described 
the river in this way: 

“Beautiful parkways and sweeping green 
lawns border both sides of the river, but 
anyone picnicking here or driving by on a 
still summer day would be nauseated by the 
smell of decomposing sewage and the sight 
of repulsive magterials in the stream.” 

Fish which go up the river in the spring 
to spawn have difficulty getting through the 
polluted water, even when rains have brought 
down more than the usual amount of water 
toedilute the sewage. Only the roughest 
and hardiest of fish ordinarily inhabit these 
waters, and to catch and eat one is a health 
hazard. 

The wide river is a favorite spot for boat- 
ing enthusiasts. Om pleasant days, cabin 
cruisers, outboard motors, sail boats, and 
canoes journey on its waters. Washington- 
Lee High School in Arlington, Va., has won 
three national schoolboy championships with 
its rowing teams trained on the Potomac. 
But water sports are dangerous to health, 
because the spray from motors and oars 
carry disease germs. 

Not a pretty picture, is it? 

What makes it even uglier and more 
ominous is the fact that it can happen—and 
has happened—elsewhere in this beautiful 
country. And it could happen here. 

Texarkana and the four States area has 
a@ great stake in the future, with its splendid 
lakes and rivers. We cannot be too stern in 
our demands that antipollution laws be 
enforced. 





Public Debt Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following statement 
on public debt management by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Robert B. Ander- 
son, was presented June 10, 1959, before 
the Committee on Ways and Means. I 
respectfully submit it for the Recorp at 
this earliest opportunity so that the 
House membership and our citizens can 
benefit by its study: 

STATEMENT ON PusBiic Dest MANAGEMENT BY 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY ROBERT B. 
ANDERSON BEFORE THE HOUSE WAYS AND 
MEANS COMMITTEE, 10 a.M., JUNE 10, 1959 
I appear this morning to support policies I 

sincerely believe to be in the best interests 
of 176 million Americans. I do so-in the 
realization that alf thoughtful people share 
common objectives. We realize there are 
honest differences of opinion as to the meth- 
ods by which these objectives may be at- 
tained, 
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Fundamentally, we Americans endeavor to 
achieve sustainable economic growth in 
terms of real goods and services. We seek 
& sustainable rate of growth that would pro- 
mote maximum job opportunities, continuity 
of employment, and real earnings. We seek 
as well to insure that the process of saving, 
which underlies the growth of this or any 
other country, is not diminished but encour- 
aged. We seek to protect the welfare of those 
individuals who now depend for their liveli- 
hood on accumulated savings, the proceeds of 
insurance policies, benefits of retirement 
systems, the aid of social-security payments, 
and similar accumulations from a lifetime 
of effort. 

We seek also to insure that those who plan 
for the education of their children, who 
guard against adversity, and who provide for 
their own economic well-being through any 
process of accumulated savings shall not have 
the rewards of their diligence and thrift 
diminished. 

We live in a world of tensions and in a 
world where new nations with new freedoms 
are seeking to improve their standards of 
living and their economic well-being, where 
all eyes are turned toward America. A sound 
domestic economy is essential if we are to 
maintain sufficient military strength to pre- 
serve freedom and liberty for ourselves and 
our friends abroad. If we are to witness the 
growth of better conditions for our neighbors 
all over the world, we must adopt and 
stanchly support enduring sound monetary 
and fiscal policies—the same policies that we 
have strongly encouraged them to adopt in 
their own interests. 

We must not be unmindful of the lessons 
to be learned from the.financial history of 
others who have tried methods less demand- 
ing and less exacting; nor must we succumb 
to the belief that real wealth is created by 
any other means than by the physical and 
mental labor of human beings working with 
the physical resources With which each coun- 
try is blessed. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with this belief that 
we support the proposals which have been 
laid before you by the President. In a world 
of economic complexities there is a constant 
interrelationship between fiscal policy, mone- 
tary policy, and the individual and collective © 
actions of all who participate in our eco- 
nomic structure. We cannot isolate one and 
set it apart as controlling, but we can say 
that each, in its own sphere, is a sine qua 
non to the achievement of our total. objec- 
tives. 

It is because of my belief that the people 
of our country are willing to subscribe to the 
disciplines which freedom exacts from gov- 
ernment and Individuals that I have confi- 
dent faith in the security and well-being of 
our Nation's future. ap 

I should like now to address myself to one 
important element of our economic life— 
the management of our national debt. 

OUR DEBT MANAGEMENT ENVIRONMENT 

The public debt rose last month to an 
alltime high of $287.2 billion and is now 
only slightly below that figure. This repre- 
sents over $1,600 for each man, woman, and 
child in America. The Federal Government 
owes as much money as all of the corpora- 
tions in the United States put together. 
Our debt is as large as the debts, of all the 
individual borrowers in the country put to- 
gether plus the debts of all of our State and 
local governments, 

The US. Government, therefore, owes 
about one-third of all of the debt in the 
United States and is the largest single bor- 
rower. In the calendar year 1958 the Treas- 
ury issued $69 billion of new marketable se- 
curities—$19 billion for cash and $50 billion 
in refinancing maturities, quite apart from 
the continuing rollover of about $22 billion 
of weekly bill maturities. All of the cor- 
porations in America issued slightly unger 
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$10 billion of new bonds and notes last year 
while State and municipal new security is- 
suances amounted to $714 billion. 

In the year ahead the Treasury faces the 
refinancing of $76 billion of short-term se- 
curities that will mature. In some ways 
the volume of this short-term debt is as 
important a factor in our financing picture 
as the size of the total debt Each time the 
Treasury goes to the market—either for re- 
funding operations or for new cash borrow- 
ing needed to cover seasonal requirements or 
retirement of other securities—it is a sig- 
nificant event in all financial markets. Both 
the size of our borrowing requirements and 
the frequency of our trips to the market 
tend to interfere with the smooth marketing 
of new corporate and State and local gov- 
ernment securities, 

Another problem related to the large size 
of the debt maturing within 1 year is that 
such debt is only one step away from money. 
It should be realized, however, that in this 
country we have a large active and con- 
tinuous demand for short-term debt instru- 
ments outside of the banking system inas- 
much as corporations, State and local gov- 
ernments, foreign accounts and many other 
investors invest their short-term funds in 
this manner. Almost 60 percent of our 
under-l-year debt, therefore, is held outside 
of the banks—a larger percentage than in any 
other country we are aware of. 

Even though it is preferable to have large 
amounts of short-term securities in the 
hands of nonbank investors rather than in 
commercial banks, we must never lose sight 
of the fact that a well-balanced debt struc- 
ture calls for continued offerings of inter- 
mediate and longer-term securities whenever 
conditions pernfit if debt management is to 
be conducted in a manner consistent with 
economic growth and stability. 

The quest for a balanced structure of the 
debt is never ending since the passage of 
time brings more and more of the out- 
standing debt into the short-term area. The 
high point of our under-l-year debt was 
reached at the end of 1953 when the total 
was $80 billion. The total is now $76 billion, 
having dropped below $60 billion for short 
periods in 1955 and 1956. 

If the Treasury should be able to do noth- 
ing but issue short-term securities to replace 
maturing issues between now and December 
1960, instead of the present $76 billion we 
would have almost $100 billion of under-1l- 
year debt outstanding at that time. 

The Treasury does not intend this to hap- 
pen. We must, therefore, continue to gell 
intermediate and longer term bonds when- 
ever appropriate as we try to keep the short- 
term debt from growing. The only reason 
we have been able to keep the short-term 
debt from growing since December 1953 is 
that since then we have issued $34 billion 
of 5-10-year bonds, $2 billion of 10-20-year 
bonds, and $64, billion of over 20-year bonds. 


THE COMPETITION WHICH WE FACE 


Let us look at some of the competitive 
phases of our problems. Federal Govern- 
ment programs to guarantee home mortgages 
for veterans and to provide FHA in- 
surance on various types of mortgages 
have contributed to the unprecendented. 
volume of home building in America since 
World War II. But they have also fostered 
a marked improvement in the quality of 
mortgages as investments for the billions of 
dollars that Americans each year save out 
of their earnings, savings which they invest 
directly or which insurance companies, sav- 
ings banks, savings and loan associations, or 
pension funds invest in their behalf. 

There are a great many other debt obliga- 
tions outstanding today which our Govern- 
ment also aids in otfe way or another, in- 
cluding securities issued by many Federal 
Government agencies, even though those. se- 
curities are not actually guaranteed by the 
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U.S. Government, While the volume of long- 
térm Government-aided obligations has been 
growing, the volume of long-term Treasury 
bonds has been declining. At the end of 
1946, for example, there were $117 billion of 
U.S. Treasury bonds outstanding which 
originally bore maturities of over 10 years. 
In contrast, there was $61; billion of what 
might be called long-term Government-aided 
debt outstanding. Twelve years later—De- 
cember 31, 1958—the $117 billion total of 
long-term Government bonds had shrunk to 
$6514 billion, while the $61, billion Govern- 
ment-aided total had grown to $5814 billion, 
$55 billion of which is in FHA and VA mort- 
gages alone. 

In addition, the continuation of high in- 
dividual and corporate income tax rates in 
the postwar period has made the complete 
exemption from Federal income taxes which 
is enjoyed by State and local government 
securities very valuable. State and local 
debt outstanding has increased from $16 
billion in 1946 to $59 billion in 1958. Tax 
exemption has contributed to the ability of 
State and local governments to sell their se~- 
curities, but it has also meant that Federal 
securities are relatively that much less *at- 
tractive. 

Competition for funds available for invest- 
ment has also been increased in other ways. 
A high corporate income tax rate has made 
corporations more inclined to borrow than 
to issue stock, since interest payments are 
deductible for income tax purposes, but div- 
idend payments are not. Moreover, from 
the standpoint of the average small saver, 
Federal insurance of bank deposits and sav- 
ings loan shares has practically eliminated 
any difference in risk between private sav- 
ings and Government bonds. 

The problem of encouraging more long: 
term investors to buy and hold Treasury 
securities is also increased by the tendency 
among some investors to prefer stocks to 
fixed dollar obligations because of what I 
believe to be a mistaken conviction that the 
purchasing power of the dollar will decline 
further. It is in this environment that the 
sale of enough long- and intermediate-term 
Treasury securities sufficient to keep the 
debt from getting shorter must also compete 
with large and growing demands for bor- 
rowing by State and local governments, by 
corporations for plant and equipment needs, 
and by home builders and buyers. 

Many investors have also become increas- 
ingly confident in the continued growth po- 
tentials of our Nation. As this grows the 
high quality of Government securities be- 
comes relatively less important than in the 
past and the safest bonds in the world—US. 
Government securities—are more difficult to 
sell. 

In recent years there has been substantial 
liquidation of long-term Government securi- 
ties by investors who bought large amounts 
of such securities during World War II, based 
on the improvement in the relative attrac- 
tiveness of other investments. , 


Long-term Treasury securities are held pri- 
marily by three broad classes of private in- 
vestors other than commercial banks. The 
first group consists of savings institutions 
such as insurance companies, mutual savings 
banks, savings and loan associations, corpo- 
rate pension funds, and State and local gov- 
ernment pension funds. These investors, in 
the aggregate, held only $31 billion of Goy- 
ernment securities in December 1958, as com- 
pared with $4144 billion 12 years ago. 

When the rapid growth of institutional 
assets generally is taken into consideration 
the decline in their holdings of Government 
securities is even more striking. In 1946 life 
insurance companies had 45 percent of their 
assets invested in Government securities; the 
percentage now is 7 percent, far below the 
18 percent level back in 1939. Twelve years 
ago-mutual savings banks had 63 percent of 
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their assets invested in Government securi- 
ties; that has now been reduced to 19 percent. 
Savings and loan associations now have only 
7 percent of their assets in Governments, 
although their percentage has never been 
much higher. Corporate pension funds have 
12 percent of their assets in Governments as 
against 30 percent just a few years ago. Even 
in State and local pension funds, where 
statutory requirements are much less favor- 
able to investments outside of Government 
securities, the percentage invested in Govern- 
ments has fallen from 54 to 35 percent in the 
last 6 years alone. 

The second group of long-term investors 


includes principally personal trust accounts | 


and individuals in the upper income brackets. 
Their holdings of Goverments have also de- 
clined substantially in the postwar years— 
from $34 billion in December 1946 to $21 bil- 
iion now. It is in this group where competi- 
tion with tax-exempt State and local obliga- 
tions becomes most important. 

By contrast, there is a third group whose 
holdings have geen growing. This group in- 
cludes the millions of small savers whe buy 
and hold series E and H savings bonds. 
Through the savings bond program they have 
added substantially to their holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities in the postwar period—~ 
from $30 billion in 1946 to more than $4214 
billion now. . 

There is also a fourth area of long-term 
investment demand for Government securi- 
ties apart from private investors—Federal 
Government investment accounts. These 
accounts—social security funds, veterans’ life 
insurance funds, civil service and railroad 
retirement funds, etc——added substantially 
to their holdings during the entire postwar 
period at an average rate of about $214 billion 
@ year until last year. During the fiscal year 
1959, however, trust-fund expenditures are 
exceeding receipts, serving to complicate 
further the Treasury’s task of keeping the 
short-term debt from growing. 

We are just completing a fiscal year in 
which the largest peacetime deficit in the 
history of our country had to be financed. In 
contrast, we are looking forward to having 
sufficient budget receipts next year to cover 
our expenditures. . That fact, in itself, should 
brighten significantly the opportunities to 
improve the debt structure. Budgetary 
soundness has a pervasive effect in improving 
the environment in which we operate. The 
confidence which grows out of proving that 
we can live within our means is contagious. 

Our willingness and ability to act soundly 
in managing our debt and in conducting 
our fiscal affairs is important also to our 
friends throughout the free world who have 
a right to look to the United States as an 
example of fiscal integrity. 

While the gold movements .of the past 
18. months have been in response to the 
normal functioning of gold in international 
exchange, the correction of prior adjust- 
ments, and the historical rebuilding of 
monetary reserves, they should serve as a 
reminder that the postwar dollar shortage 
has long since disappeared, although there 
remains a shortage of. capital resources in 
many of the less-developed countries. These 
gold movements should remind us that oth- 
er nations have built strong financial and 
industrial communities and that we must 
reorient our thinking in order to perform 
our full responsibility in the conduct of our 
internal and international economic affairs. 

We have demonstrated the ability of a 
free economy to come out of an economic 
recession; it remains for us to demonstrate 
the willingness: to pursue appropriate poli- 
cies during a period of high and rising 
business activity. Under current conditions, 
such policies would include at least a bal- 
anced budget and sufficient flexibility for 


the Treasury to permit sound management 
of the public debt, 
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We would be less than frank, however, to 
suggest that living within our’ means as a 
National Government will automatically cure 
the entire problem of managing the public 
debt. We would also be less than frank 
if we suggested that the legislation which 
you have before you will solve all of our 
problems. We feel very strongly, however, 
that the proposed legislation can contribute 
significantly to a fuller realization of our 
goals of managing the debt in a way that 
is consistent with sound economic progress. 

The President has already outlined his 

program to you, incorporating principally 
improvements in the savings bond -program, 
removing the 4% percent ceiling on Treas- 
ury bond interest rates, and an increase in 
the debt limit, Proposed legislation on 
these three parts of the program is incorpo- 
rated in sections 1 through 8 of the first of 
the bills we-have placed before you. With 
your permission I should like to discuss each 
of these three items with you, and also 
to take up the second proposed bill. 
’ Sections 4, 5, and 6 of the first proposed 
bill deal with three somewhat technical 
matters on which I am submitting a short 
written statement for the record. These 
sections would provide a 10-year statute 
of limitations on the liability of paying 
agents who in rare instances may redeem 
savings bonds by erroneous payments; clar- 
ify the statute which exempts U.S. obliga- 
tions from State and local taxes, and au- 
thorize the issuance of bonds to the Govern- 
ment’s various trust funds at the same 
prices as bonds are issued from time to time 
to the public. If there are any questions on 
these provisions, one of my associates will 
be glad to answer them later. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE SAVINGS BOND PROGRAM 


The statement on the savings bond pro- 
gram which was attached to my letter to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives on 
June 8, 1959, contains a complete descrip- 
tion of our savings bond plans, if the first 
proposed bill is enacted. 

As I pointed out in that statement, the 
new savings bond program has three major 
features: 

(1) All series E and H bonds sold begin- 
ning June 1, 1959, will earn interest of 3% 
percent per annum if held to maturity— 
one-half of 1 percent more than at present— 
with lesser improved yields for shorter pe- 
riods of holding. ' 

(2) All series E and H bonds outstanding 
will also earn approximately one-half of 1 
percent per annum more than they do now, 
if held to maturity, starting with their first 
full semiannual interest period which starts 
on or after June 1, 1959, with lesser improve- 
ment if redeemed earlier. ; 

(3) All series E bonds on which an exten- 
sion has already been promised and which 
had not yet reached first maturity before 
June 1, 1959, will be offered an improved ex- 
tension on which 3% percent will be paid if 
held the full additional 10 years, with lesser 
yields (starting at 34% percent) for shorter 
periods of holding. 

The savings bond program is a program 
that every American has a right to be proud 
of. It puts more of the public debt in the 
hands of long-term investors—few people 
realize that the average dollar invested in 
these bonds stays with the Treasury approxi- 
mately 7 years. It also encourages desirable 
habits of thrift throughout the Nation. Al- 
most half of the current E- and H-bond sales 
are accounted for by purchases on payroll 
savings plans by some 8 million Americans 
throughout industry and Government. 
Many of these savings grow out of the con- 
venience of the payroll plan, savings which 
would not be taking place in such volume if 
it were not for the savings bond program. 
Corporations throughout America, large and 
small alike, are administering these payroll 


savings plans on a voluntary basis because 
they realize their importance and the bene- 
fits to their employees of regular habits of 
thrift. Similarly thousands of banks and 
other financial institutions across the coun- 
try are selling bonds every day without com- 
pensation because this is a program they 
sincerely believe in. 

As you know, series E and H bonds are 
designed particularly for small savers. We 
have more than $42%,% billion of E- and H- 
bonds outstanding at the present time— 

“$38 billion in the accrual-type series E bonds 

issued at 75 percent of their face value with 
‘the interest reflected in successively higher 
redemption values each 6 months to ma- 
turity—and $4 billion in series H bonds 
which pay interest currently by semiannual 
check to give a sliding scale of investment 
yields approximating E-bond yields for simi- 
lar periods of holding. These are the only 
series of savings bonds which the Treasury 
has currently on sale, although approxi- 
mately $84 billion of the old series F, G, J, 
and K bonds (sales of which were discon- 
tinued 3 years ago) are still outstanding. 

There are many reasons why so many mil- 
lions of Americans buy and hold series E 
and H savings bonds. I have already men- 
tioned the convenience of buying bonds on 
the payroll savings plan, and you are famil- 
iar with the convenience of savings bonds 
redemption privileges throughout the coun- 
try. Owners of savings bonds never need 
to worry about market fluctuations; their 
redemption values at all times are known in 
advance and are guaranteed by the Treasury. 
Furthermore, unlike savings accounts, where 
rates may move either up or down from year 
to year, the Treasury guarantees whatever 
rate of interest it puts on the bond for 
the full term of that bond. 

Americans also know that savings bonds 
are perfectly safe; the Treasury has replaced 
over a million of them which have been lost 
or destroyed since the program began. These 
are attributes of savings bonds which have 
not changed over the years, quite apart from 
the relative attractiveness of the interest 
rate. 


CURRENT SAVINGS BOND TRENDS 


Sales of series E and’ H bonds improved 
slightly from 1957 to 1958 but were still 
behind sales for 1955 and 1956. Redemp- 
tions in 1958 declined significantly from the 
1957 peak. But the 1959 record to date has 
not been good. Sales for the first 5 months 
are 6 percent behind a year ago, with a 
worsening trend. Similarly, 1959 redemp- 
tions through May are 9 percent above a 
year ago, also with a worsening trend. The 
amount of E and H bonds outstanding (in- 
cluding accumulated interest on E bonds) 
4leclined by $36 million in April and May—a 
greater decline than in any 2-month period 
since the autumn of 1950. 

Furthermore, on a cash basis, the net 
drain on the Treasury of an excess of re- 
demptions over sales of E and H bonds in 
the current quarter is expected to amount 
to approximately $300 million—equal to the 
cash drain at the low point in the third 
quarter of 1957. This decline will undoubt- 
edly become much more serious as time goes 
on unless the present terms of these bonds 
are improved. Furthermore, we can expect 
enthusiastic cooperation of financial groups 
and employers in sponsoring the program 
only when they can conscientiously recom- 
mend savings bonds to themselves, to their 
customers, and to their employees. 

The rate of interest return on E and H 
bonds is now much less favorable in com- 
parison with savings accounts, as well as 
with other types of securities—both Govern- 
ment and private—than in earlier years. 

At the end of World War II series E bonds 
paid 2.90 percent for a full 10-year term of 
holding, as compared with 24 on long-term 
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maturities of marketable Government secur- 
ities, an average of 2% percent on savings 
and loan shares, 15g percent on mutual sav- 
ings bank accounts, and less than 1 percent 
on commercial bank savings deposits. 

At the present time the rate on E- and H- 
bonds held to maturity is 344 percent as com- 
pared with more than 4 percent on long-term 
Treasury marketable securities, and aver- 
age rates paid of 33, percent on savings and 
loan shares, 3144 percent on mutual savings 
bank accounts, and 2% percent on accounts 
in commercial banks. Furthermore, the 
holder of an E-bond has to wait 3 years to 
get as much as 3 percent on his money, 
whereas the applicable rates on savings ac- 
counts apply to a far shorter period of hold- 
ing. 

This is the principal reason, therefore, that 
the growth of savings bonds in recent years 
has been far overshadowed by the rapid ex- 
pansion of savings in mutual savings banks, 
commercial banks, and—particularly—sav- 
ings and loan associations. 

The percentage increases during the past 
6 years are revealing: 52 percent for com- 
mercial bank savings, 50 percent for accounts 
in mutual savings banks, 150 percent for sav- 
ings and loan shares, and only 21 percent for 
E- and H-bonds. 

Overall series E savings bond rates were 
improved from 2.90 to 3 percent in the spring 
of 1952, and from 3 to 3.25 percent early in 
1957. In neither case did the imcreased rate 
make up for the increased return on com- 
peting savings since the preceding change. 


SOME FEATURES OF THE NEW SAVINGS BOND 
PROGRAM 


The Treasury’s present plan attempts to 
correct this situation by bringing the savings 
bond program back approximately to the 
same competitive position that it held in 
1952. It would, by so doing, contribute both 
to a greater awareness of the advantages of 
thrift throughout the country and to a bet- 
ter structure of the public debt. 

Two of the three features in the new pro- 
gram—a higher rate on new bonds being sold 
and an improved extension term for bonds 
reaching maturity—follow the same pattern 
as in earlier savings bond revisions. You will 
note that we would like to make these 
changes effective as of June 1, 1959—regard- 
less of when the legislation is approved— 
so that purchasers will know it is unwise to 
stop buying bonds on the false grounds that 
by waiting they could buy a better bond. 

The other feature of our savings bond 
program is new and although it is rather com- 
pletely described in the attachment to which 
I have been referring, I want to call it par- 
ticularly to your attention. 

We feel quite strongly that the Govern- 
ment has an obligation to the millions of 
Americans who hold E- and H-bonds to im- 
prove the future earnings of bonds already 
outstanding. We plan no additional in- 
terest on holdings of savings bonds for any 
period in the past. But we do feel that each 
holder of an outstanding bond is entitled to 
an increase of approximately one-half of 1 
percent per annum on the future earnings 
of his bond if he holds it to maturity just as 
we are planning to pay one-half of 1 percent 
more to the buyers of new bonds. 

Thus, present holders of E- or H-bonds 
would have little or no incentive to cash 
present bonds and buy new ones. Such 
switching operations would be costly both 
to the investor and to the Treasury. 

The Treasury has, however, an even more 
important reason for taking this step, a 
reason which relates to the equitable treat- 
ment of all bondholders. The Treasury has 
something of a trusteeship function on be- 
half of millions of individual savers who do 
not follow interest rate frends closely. They 
buy bonds and hold bonds with under- 
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standable faith that the Government is 
giving them a square wleal. - 

The new savings bond program is ex- 
pected to add $30 to $35 million to the sav- 
ings bond part of the budget cost of interest 
on the public debt for the fiscal year 1960. 
Approximately $5 million of this increased 
cost is attributable to the higher rate on 
new bond sales and to improved extension 
terms. The remainder is accounted for by 
increased interest on outstanding E- and 
H-bonds. 

In assessing the true cost of the new 
program, however, in terms of overall bud- 
get costs of interest on the public debt, 
allowance should be made for some expecta- 
tion of increased sales and decreased re- 
demptions as a result of the new program 
in comparison with a continued deteriora- 
tion of the savings bond picture if present 
terms are continued. 

The Treasury can borrow more economi- 
cally through the proposed increase in sav- 
ings bond terms at the present time than 
it can by borrowing through marketable se- 
curities. We believe, therefore, that the net 
addition to next year’s budget costs for in- 
terest on the public debt because of the new 
savings bond program may be less than $10 
million, and could quite conceivably re- 
sult in no net increase in all. It is realized, 
of course, that the gross cost on. savings 
bonds will tend to build up in later years, 
but the saving in comparison with alterna- 
tive borrowing would very likely continue 
to be a sizable offset. 

The inauguration of the new savings bond 
program will depend on the favorable con- 
sideration by the Congress of section 3 of 
the first proposed bill. Section 3 will permit 
the Treasury to pay interest in excess of 
the present maximum rate of 3.26 percent, 
to pay increased interest on bonds already 
outstanding, and to permit future exten- 
sions of bonds for more than 10 years (the 
present limit) beyond their original ma- 
turity dates. 

BACKGROUND ON THE 414 PERCENT INTERIEST 

RATE CEILING 


I should like to consider next the 4% 
percent interest rate ceiling currently ap- 
plying to all new issues of Treasury bonds, 
which includes all new Treasury issues ma- 
turing in more than 5 years. Section 1 of 
the first proposed bill would repeal the 
present limit 

The earliest of all public debt statutes, in 
1780, authorized the President to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States 
for the specific purposes of payment of the 
foreign debt, funding of the existing domes- 
tic debt, and assumption of the debts of the 
several States. The President delegated this 
authority to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Alexander Hamilton, and this pattern of 
responsibility continued in general until the 
early Civil War period. At that time (1861) 
the" Congress directly authorized the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to conduct the financ- 
ing of the war through the issuance of 
bonds, 1-year notes and demand notes. 


Prior to World War I, however, the Secre- 


, tary of the Treasury had little discretion in 


the actual carrying out of the public debt 
operations. The acts of Congress authoriz- 
ing the issuance of U.S. Government obliga- 
tions usually specified the terms and condi- 
tions applicable to each individual issue. 
World War I brought a change in this 
situation. Because of the large amounts of 
borrowing involved and the expectation 
that a number of loan operations would be 
required, Congress departed from its pre- 
vious policy of specifying the terms and 
conditions of the obligations to be issued. 
Instead, in the first and succeeding Liberty 
Bond acts, Congress gave the Secretary of 
the Treasury broader authority to determine 
the terms and conditions of issue, conver- 
sion, redemption, maturities, payment, and 
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the rate and time of payment of interest in 
respect to the several classes of obligations 
authorized to be issued. Interest rate ceil- 
ings on Treasury bonds were still set forth 
in the statutes, however; the last one was 
the present 4% percent rate ceiling. 

In making these changes, Congress pro- 
ceeded in several steps. In the first of the 
war financing operations of World War I, 
authorized by the first Liberty Bond Act in 
April 1917, Congress departed from its policy 
of determining the specific terms and condi- 
tions of each Treasury issue. The Secretary 
of the Treasury was authorized, with the 
approval of the President, to issue securities 
to the extent of $5 billion at a rate of inter- 
est on bonds issued under this authorization 
not to exceed 3% percent. The bonds were 
to be offered at not less than par and no 
commissions were to be paid; other terms 
were left to the discretion of the Secretary. 

There was an expectation that wartime 
rates might. move higher. It was provided, 
therefore, that these First Liberty Loan 
bonds could be converted into bonds bear- 
ing a higher rate than 314 percent, if any 
subsequent series of bonds should be issued 
at a higher rate before the termination of 
the war. It may be noted that the effective 
return on the new bohds was actually higher 
than 3% percent for many owners in com- 
parison with corporate bonds or mortgages, 
since both principal and interest were ex- 
empt from all taxation (Federal, State, and 
local) except estate and inheritance taxes. 

In the same act authorization was given 
to the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
up to $2 billion of certificates of indebted- 
ness (1 year or less to maturity). The in- 
terest rate ceiling of 3144 percent and the tax 
exemption privileges provided for the bonds 
applied also to the certificates. 

The Second Liberty Bond Act in Septem- 
ber 1917 in effect increased the Treasury’s 
bond issuing authority under both acts to 
$7.5 billion and increased the interest rate 
ceiling on bonds to 4 percent. The con- 
version privilege was retained for the new 
bonds except that in this instance the privi- 
lege was to arise only once instead of each 
time new bonds were issued at a rate higher 
than 4 percent. In this act and thereafter, 
the rate of interest payable on certificates 
was left to the discretion of the Secretary. 
Tax exemption was retained under the Sec- 
ond Liberty Bond Act, but to a lesser degree. 

By the spring of 1918, when a third Lib- 
erty loan was under consideration, the bonds 
of the previous loans were selling below par 
and industrial and other securities were 
yielding a return much in excess of the rate 
on Government bonds. The Third Liberty 
Bond Act (April 1918), therefore, authorized 
the issue of 4%4 percent nonconvertible 
bonds. The tax exemption status of the new 
bonds was virtually unchanged from the 
second liberty loan. 

The 4% percent interest rate ceiling was 
retained for the $7 billion of bonds issued 
under the Fourth Liberty Bond Act (July 
1918). In order to make the rate more 
attractive, however, tax exemption privileges 
were considerably extended with respect to 
surtaxes, excess profits taxes and war-profits 
taxes payable during the war and within a 
fixed time after the termination of the war, 

During the early months of 1919 it became 
clear that new financing would again be 
required in the near future. A complicating 
element in the situation was the fact that 
the final session of the 65th Congress would 
terminate on March 4, 1919, considerably 
before the expected date of the new financ- 
ing. Carter Glass, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, wrote to the Chairmen of both the 
House Committee on Ways and Means and 
the Senate Committee on Finance and pre- 
sented a strong case for giving the Treasury 
greater leeway in setting the terms of new 
issues. He cited at length the difficulty un- 
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der conditions then prevailing of fixing the 
terms of loans considerably in advance of 
the offering. 

In a statement before the Ways and Means 
Committee on February 13, 1919, the Secre- 
tary made a number of specific requests in 
connection with the forthcoming victory 
loan, including the request that the interest 
rate ceiling be removed for notes ‘and for 
bonds having maturities of less than 10 
years. “To withhold from the-Secretary of 
the Treasury the power to issue bonds or 
notes bearing such rate of interest as may be 
necessary to make this refunding possible 
(i. e., refunding the interim certificates is- 
sued between the fourth and fifth (victory) 
loans) might result in a catastrophe,” the 
Secretary stated. He added that: “To spec- 
ify in the act the maximum amount of inter- 
est at a figure sufficient to cover all contin- 
gencies would be costly, because the maxi- 
mum would surely be taken by the public as 
the minimum.” It may be noted that the 
interest rate on certificates issued in antici- 
pation of the third liberty loan had risen to 
4, percent a year earlier (February, 1918) 
and had remained at that figure on subse- 
quent issues in anticipation of the fourth 
and victory loans. Certificate rates later 
rose to 6 percent. 

Before its adjournment, Congress re- 
sponded to the Secretary’s appeal irf March 
1919 with the Victory Liberty Loan Act. This 
act granted increased discretion to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to enable him to deal 
with the situation as it might -develop as 
far as notes were concerned, but his re- 
quest on bonds was not granted. 

A note issue (one of the possibilities pre- 
viously suggested by the Secretary) was au- 
thorized in the amount of $7 billion “con- 
taining such terms and conditions and at 
such rate or rates of interest as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may prescribe.” The 
notes were to run not less than 1 year nor 
more than 5 years from the date of issue. 
In April 1919, the Treasury offered $414 bil- 
lion of 4% percent 3-4 year gold notes, ex- 
empt from State and local taxes (except 
estate and inheritance) and from normal 
Federal income taxes, and convertible at 
the option of the holder into 3% percent 3-4 
year gold notes exempt from all Federal, 
State, and local taxes (except estate and in- 
heritance). The 4% percent interest rate 
ceiling on bonds was thus not involved in 
the final financing of World War I, but only 
because no bonds were authorized or issued. 


THE 414 PERCENT CEILING IN OUR CURRENT 
ENVIRONMENT 


Until recently, the trend%of interest rates 
in the past 25 years has made the 4% per- 
cent ceiling a somewhat academic problem. 
Except for a short period in the early 1930’s, 
interest rates were low all through the de- 
pression. Confidence in the future had been 
seriously shaken and available savings ex- 
ceeded the demand for borrowed funds. In 
World War II interest rates were held down 
artificially on Federal borrowing and the 
demands for borrowed funds by State and 
local governments, businesses and individ- 
uals were reduced to a minimum by ration- 
ing and other direct controls. 

After World War II the demand for funds 
by non-Federal borrowers began to grow 


again and interest rates started to rise. This 


was aided’ by the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has not béen able to reduce its debt 
in the postwar period.as a whole. Budget 
surpluses in the twenties allowed the Federal 
Government to reduce the public debt by 
more than one-third (from $26 billion in 
1919 to $16 billion in 1930). As a direct re- 
sult, interest rates declined during a period 
of general prosperity. 

Today, current demand for funds by busi- 
nesses, home builders, State and local gov- 
ernments, and other borrowers continue to 
push heavily against a relatively modest vol- 
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ume of savings, and interest rates have risen 
further. At the present time it is extremely 
unlikely that the Treasury would be able to 
issue bonds in any volume at a rate of 4% 
percent or less. This is particularly true of 
the intermediate term area (5 to 10 years) 
where the volume of new bonds which the 
Treasury can sell is usually substantially 
larger than the more limited market for 
bonds in the long-term area. By the end of 
May 1959 a number of bonds with more than 
5 years to run were selling in the market with 
yields above 41%4 percent. 

Chart 7 on the market pattern of rates on 
outstanding bonds reveals that a large part 
of the market curve is above 4% percent. 
(Chart omitted in the Recorp.) Furthermore, 
since the market for longer bonds is very 
thin (very little buying or selling) the mar- 
ket yield curve in the longer area is low as 
an- index of what the Treasury would have 
to pay for a long bond if one were to be 


* issued today. ¢ 


To date the Treasury has been able under 
the 414-percent ceiling to sell bonds beyond 
5 years to maturity.. Last January we sold 
more than three-quarters of a billion dollars 
of 21-year bonds to yield 4.07 percent and 
in March we sold more than half a billion 
dollars of 4-percent bonds due in 1044 years. 
But the market has moved down further 
since these offerings (down in price, up in 
yield), and with the present level of interest 
rates the Treasury would be seriously re- 
stricted by the present ceiling from taking 
advantage of reasonable opportunities to im- 
prove the structure of the public debt by 
issuing intermediate and longer term bonds. 

It should be mentioned that since March 
1942 the Treasury has had the right to offer 
securities at a discount. It is permissible 


under present statutory authority, therefore, - 


for the Treasury to issue a bond with a 44,- 
percent coupon rate at a price below par to 
yield any rate of interest to the investor 
above 44%4 percent which may be required by 
market conditions. The Treasury has not 
believed it appropriate, however, to circum- 
vent the 414-percent ceiling in this way and 
is taking the direct approach to the problem 
by requesting appropriate legislation. 

As the President stressed in his message 
the Treasury borrows at the lowest interest 
rate at which it can successfully sell the se- 
curities it should jgsue. However, the Treas- 
ury must secure its funds in the competi- 
tive. market for credit as it exists at the time 
it needs the money. It must sell its securi- 
ties at rates sufficient to attract buyers who 
always have the alternative opportunity to 
buy outstanding securities or new issues of 
corporate or municipal securities. 

These are conditions which are true of 
both Government and private borrowing. 
Typically, over recent years the average new 
highest grade corporate security, for ex- 
ample, has cost the borrower about three- 
tenths of 1 percent more than the market 
rate on outstanding issues. The Treasury’s 
pricing of new issues has been even closer to 
the market pattern of rates on outstanding 
issues than corporate pricing, in comparison 
between the new Treasury issue interest cost 
and the estimated market rates. All borrow- 
ers—including the Treasury—try to do their 
borrowing@&s cheaply_as possible, but each 
new issue must be attractive or fail. 

Interest yields on long-term Government 
securities are higher today in the United 
States than at any time since the 1920’ 
except for a very brief period in the early 
1930’s.. They are still, however, among the 
lowest in the world. Long-term Government 
bond yields in Canada average approximately 
5 percent; long-term yields in the United 
Kingdom are almost the same, and have 
been as high as 544 percent within the past 
2 years. 

Any comparison between present interest 
rates in the United States and the rates on 
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Government bonds in 1918, at the time the 
4% percent rate was originally established, 
should also recognize that the original 
4%, percent rate was in large part a tax- 
exempt rate, whereas all Treasury bonds 
issued since February 1941 have been fully 
taxable—and at income tax rates which are 
substantially higher than in 1918. 

The request for removal of the limit re- 
flects an honest appraisal of market condi- 
tions for what they are—conditions which 
have now made the 4% percent ceiling a 
barrier to effective debt management. Un- 
der current conditions, continuation of the 
4% percent ceiling would not only deny the 
Government the opportunity to extend debt, 
but also could easily increase reliance on 
short-term financing to such an extent as 
to result in further imbalance in the debt 
structure, add to inflationary pressures, and 
push short-term: rates to relatively high 
levels. . 

It has been alleged that the removal of 
the 4% percent ceiling would raise interest 
rates. This is simply not the case. The in- 
flationary aspects of debt management pol- 
icy under the present ceiling would raise 
increasing apprehension both here and 
abroad as to future value of the dollar. 
Nothing contributes so strongly to forcing 
interest rates upward as fear of inflation. 
Those investors who want to invest in fixed- 
dollar obligations (rather than in stocks) 
will demand higher interest rates to compen- 
sate for their expectation of a shrinking pur- 
chasing power of the future repayments of 
principal and interest. 

Those who feel that removing the 4% 
percent ceiling would raise rates need only 
look to the market for shorter term issues, 
where no ceiling applies. Treasury 91-day 
bill rates in a competitive market have moved 
up and down with the business cycle—up 
to almost 21%4 percent in 1953, down to five- 
eighths of 1 percent a year later, up to 3% 
percent in 1957, down to five-eighths of 1 
percent a year ago, and up again to over 3 
percent now. Even the 5-year rate has 
fluctuated from below 2 percent to more than 
4 percent within the last business cycle. 

The President has requested that the limit 
‘be removed, not just raised to a higher figure. 
If the principle of flexibility has any mean- 
ing at all, it is clear that applies here. Any 
figure selected for a new limit would carry 


“with it the connotation that the Govern- 


ment thought that is where interest rates 
should properly go. As Secretary Glass said 
in 1919, such a “maximum would surely be 
taken by the public as.the minimum.” 


HOW INTEREST RATES OPERATE 


Popular discussion of interest rates is often 
clouded by misunderstanding of their nature 
in a free market economy. It is often in- 
correctly stated that the level of rates is 
determined by actions of the Federal Reserve 
authorities, or that the Treasury determines 
general interest rate policy each time it is- 
sues a new:security. The view is also incor- 
rectly expressed that interest rates somehow 
are fixed at high levels by large financial 
institutions. 

_The rise in interest rates which has oc- 
curred since last summer—following a 
rather sharp decline in the preceding 8 
months—has been iricorrectly attributed by 
some to have been the result of Federal Re- 
serve and Treasury policies, and it is said 
that these policies have, in effect, cost the 
Treasury large sums in interest payments on 
the public debt. This view is followed with 
the suggestion that interest rates are too 
high and that something must be done to 
bring them down. 

A supplemental statement that I am sub- 
mitting contains a description of the fac- 
tors affecting interest rates in our free mar- 
ket economy, a discussion of the forces 
causing higher interest rates during the cur- 
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rent fiscal year, and an analysis of the vari- 
ous courses of action which might be effec- 
tive in inducing lower rates of interest. I 
shall simply summarize briefly at this point 
the major conclusions reached in my sup- 
plemental statement. 

The interest rate is a price, the price of 
borrowed money. It responds to forces that 
operate through demand and supply in free 
credit markets. This being the case, the 
primary determinants of interest rates are 
the actions of millions of individuals and 
institutions rather than those of the Treas- 
ury or the Federal Reserve. The rise in in- 
terest rates since the end of World War IT 
has resulted primarily from unprecedented 
demands for credit on the part-of individ- 
uals, businesses, and State and local govern- 
mental units. In addition, the Federal debt 
has expanded, rather than contracting as it 
did during the prosperity of the 1920's. 

A major factor contributing to the rise in 
interest rates since last summer has been 
the record peacetime Federal budget deficit 
of approximately $13 billion. During the 
current fiscal year expansion in several cate- 
gories of debt—which reflect demand pres- 
sures in credit markets—have been moderate 
in comparison with other recent years. Mort- 
gage debt has increased substantially since 
last summer, but the total expansion in cor- 
porate bonds and notes, State and local gov- 
ernment securities, and bank loans has been 
less than in any fiscal year since 1954. In 
addition, growth in consumer credit, except 
for recent months, has been moderate. On 
the other hand, the rise of almost $9 billion 
in publicly held Federal securities is in sharp 
contrast to the moderate increases in fiscal 
years 1954, 1955, and 1958 and the decrease in 
1956 and 1957. 

These figures support the judgment that 

the Federal deficit, rather than debt 
management or monetary policies, has been 
an important major factor promoting higher 
interest rates during this fiscal year, a fact 
which my supplementary statement treats in 
detail. 
' Is there, as some suggest, some practicable 
way of inducing lower interest rates in this 
country without causing great harm to our 
Nation? 

The interest burden on the public debt— 
now about $8 billion per year—is, of course, 
of deep concern. Of much more concern, 
however, is the need to maintain freedom and 
flexibility in our economy and, at the same 
time, avoid more erosion in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. The causes of inflation 
in a highly industrialized, free market 
economy are many and complex. Conse- 
quently, a program of inflation control must 
be broad-gaged, and cannot rely on mone- 
tary and fiscal policy alone. 

Nevertheless, monetary and fiscal policy 
are indispensable instruments in our at- 
tempts to protect the value of the dollar. 
Logic and experience show that attempts 
to maintain interest rates at artificially low 
levels—either through creation of. high- 
powered money by the central bank or by 
legis ve attempts to maintain artificially 





. low interest-rate ceilings—foster inflationary 


pressures. Inflation works its greatest hard- 
ships on people of modest means, whose sav- 
ings are primarily in savings accounts, sav- 
ings bonds, insurance policies and similar 
types of fixed-dollars assets. Furthermore, 
an inflationary upsurge is usually followed 
by recession—the greatest enemy of sus- 
tained, rewarding economic growth. 

Therefore, in any attempts to promote 
lower rates of interest, I would strongly 
counsel against some suggested techniques 
(discussed in detail in my supplemental 
statement) that would rely upon the ability 
of the Federal Reserve System to create large 
amounts of high-powered dollars. 

This does not mean, however, that we 
cannet take actions which, although per- 
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haps not leading immediately to lower levels 
of interest rates, would remove some of the 
significant pressures in the ernment 
fiscal field that have tended to push rates 
higher during the past year. 

In particular, we must have a clear demon- 
stration of our willingness to maintain fiscal 
and monetary discipline. A period of high 
and rising business activity, such as the 
present, requires a surplus in Federal fiscal 
operations for debt retirement, and freedom 
for Federal Reserve authorities to conduct 
flexible credit policies. A budget surplus in 
the coming fiscal year can convert the Fed- 
eral Government from a net borrower in 
credit markets to a net supplier of funds, 
through debt retirement. Pressures on in- 
terest rates can be considerably less than if 
the Treasury had to compete strongly with 
other borrowers for funds to finance a 
deficit. 

As I have said before, the clearly mistaken 
view that inflation is somehow inevitable 
has tended to push interest rates higher. 
Inflationary expectations generate higher 
rates primarily because borrowers are anxious 
to obtain funds that they expect to repay 
in cheaper dollars, whereas many individuals 
and institutions with funds to invest prefer 
equities over debt obligations, or will make 
loans or purchase bonds only if interest rates 
are high enough to compensate for the ex- 
pected rise in prices. 

Any actions that would let borrowers and 
lenders know that the value of the dollar 
will be preserved would remove one of the 
pressures promoting higher interest rates. 
This can be done only by means of a broad- 
gaged attack on all of the forces and prac- 
tices that stimulate inflationary pressures. 
I would reemphasize, however, that under 
current conditions the most important sin- 
gle action would be a clear demonstration 
of our determination to maintain fiscal and 
monetary discipline. 

Coupled with this demonstration is the 
need for greater flexibility in debt manage- 
ment, so that a better balance in the debt 
structure can be achieved, and so that mar- 
kets will not become unsettled over such 
matters as in impinging interest-rate ceil- 
ing. The removal of the 414-percent cc!ling 
on new issues of Treasury bonds would be 
an important and necessary step in this 
direction. 

The overriding advantage of this approach 
to ‘reducing pressures on interest rates 
stems from the fact that the actions would 
be consistent with the requirements of sus- 
tainable economic growth, and would also 
transmit effects through market forces of 
demand anf supply rather than by means 
of Government decree or regulation. 

By proceeding in this way, the Federal 
Government would be promoting “maximum 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power,” as required in the Employment Act 
of 1946, in a manner consistent with those 
crucially important but often overlooked 
words in the act which stipulate that such 
actions be carried out “in a manner calcu- 
lated to foster and promote free competitive 
enterprise and the general welfare.” 


NEEDED INCREASES IN THE DEBT LIMIT 


I turn now to the third part of my discus- 
sion of the major elements in our public debt 
legislative package, namely the President's 
request for an increase in the public debt 
limit as provided for in section 2 of the first 
proposed bill. 

The existence of a restrictive debt limit 
plays an important part in our struggle for 
fiscal soundness. Unlike my views on the 
4%4-percent interest rate ceiling, I believe 
a@ specific dollar ceiling on the public debt 
serves a useful purpose and can be effec- 
tive in focusing attention in a unique way on 
the part of the executive departments, the 
Congress, and the public to the problems of 
sound Government finance. Such a limit 
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should be restrictive enough to accomplish 
this purpose, yet not so rigid as to impede 
the normal operations of the Treasury. The 
debt limit changes the President has re- 
quested meet this test. 

Last July the President recommended en- 
actment of legislation to increase the regu- 
lar (permanent) statutory debt limit from 
$275 billion to $285 billion and to provide 
for an additional temporary increase of $3 
billion to expire June 30, 1960. Instead, the 
act of Congress approved September 2, 1958, 
increased the regular statutory debt limit to 
$283 billion and the temporary increase of 
$5 billion for the period ending June 30, 
1959, provided for in the Act of February 26, 
1958, was allowed to continue in effect. As 


‘a result, the statutory debt limit will revert 


to $283 billion on June 30, 1959, with no 
provision for any temporary increase in the 
limitation beyond that time. 

On June 30, 1957, after 2 fiscal years of 
budget surpluses aggregating more than $3 
billion, the public debt subject to the statu- 
tory debt limitation was $270.2 billion. How- 
ever, as a result of the recession in late 1957 
through early 1958, the Treasury incurred a 
budget deficit of $2.8 billion in the fiscal 
year 1958 and will incur a budget deficit of 
almost $13 billion during the year that will 
end on June 30, 1959, based on the Presi- 
dent’s January budget estimates. 

The financing of these budget deficits is 
now expected to bring the public debt sub- 
ject to limit to approximately $285 billion 
on June 30, 1959—$2 billion over the present 
regular ceiling. As a result the President is 
proposing an increase in the regular stdtu- 
tory limit to $288 billion, an increase equal 
to the $275 billion debt limit in effect at the 
beginning of the fiscal.year plus the esti- 
mated deficit for the current year. 

This will enable the Treasury to conduct 
its debt operations with a margin of $3 billion 
to allow for flexibility in debt management 
operations and contingencies. A $3 billion 
margin is esséntial to proper handling of 
the Government’s operations. The Treasury 
has been operating on an average cash bal- 
ance of about 64% billion during each of 
the last 3 fiscal years. This is relatively 
small; the average operating cash balance 
this year has averaged only 69 percent of 
average monthly budget expenditures—the 
lowest percentage for any recent year, as is 
shown on the right side of the chart below. 

The Treasury’s cash balance is no higher 
today than it was a decade ago, when budget 
spending was half its present rate. 

The efficient use of cash balances in this 
way has, however, gone about as far as it 
can without impairing efficiency of Treasury 
operations. There are times when a some- 
what larger cash balance would have given 
the Treasury much needed flexibility in tim- 
ing its borrowing operations so that It could 
ride out a period of market apathy for new 
issues, rather than forcing the Treasury to 
borrow in an unfavorable atmosphere be- 
cause it was running out of cash. 

In addition to maintaining an adequate 


- cash balance the Treasury should also be 


prepared to sell new issues of securities a 
week or so in advance of the maturity of old 
securities if such action would add materially 
to the success of a particular financing op- 
eration. This was true, for example, of the 
recently completed May 1959 financing. As 
part of this financing the Treasury sold $2 
billion of 11-month Treasury bills with an 
issue date of May 11 to provide most of the 
funds necessgry to pay off a $2.7 billion 
Treasury bill issue maturing on May 15. For 
the intervening 4 days, therefore, there was 
an increase in debt of $2 billion. This was 
possible only because the Treasury had some 
flexibility under the $288 billion temporary 
ceiling—fiexibility which we requested and 
which the Congress approved last summer. 
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A third reason for our firm belief that a 
$3 billion debt leeway is a minimum relates 
to the possibility which always exists that 
there may be sudden demands on the Treas- 
ury in event of a national emergency, when 
the Congress might not be in session. 


OUR DEBT PROJECTIONS FOR FISCAL 1960 


The outlook for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1959, is for a level of budget receipts 
sufficient to cover budget expenditures. 
Even with this improvement in our fiscal 
outlook, however, there will still be a large 
seasonal deficit in the first half of the fiscal 
year, offset by a heavy seasonal surplus next 
spring. 

There is no distinct seasonal pattern in 
budget expenditures between the two halves 
of the year which is based on the January 
budget estimates. 

On the other hand budget receipts follow 
a@ distinct seasonal pattern. Even when the 
speed-up in corporate tax collections, grow- 
ing out of revisions in the Revenue Code 
of 1954, is completed there will still be a 
substantial seasonal disparity in tax re- 
ceipts. As you know, smaller sized corpora- 
tions will continue to concentrate payments 
in the spring which, together with the con- 
centration of individuals’ declaration and 
final payments, will still result in relative- 
ly high tax receipts in January-June of each 
year. Again, the January budget estimates 
provide the basis for these figures. 

We expect,. therefore, that even with a 
balance between expenditures and receipts 
for the fiscal year as a whole expenditures 
will exceed receipts by approximately $6 
billion during the July-December half of 
the year. The July-December 1959 deficit 
will be only slightly more than half of the 
$11 billion deficit in July-December. 1958. 

At intermediate points, such as December 
15 and January 15, the cumulative deficit— 
and, therefore, borrowing needs—will reach 
or exceed $7 billion. That is why the Pres- 
ident has requested a temporary debt ceil- 
ing of $295 billion. We are asking that this 
temporary limit be provided only through 
June 30, 1960, although a valid case can be 
made for a provision that would, for -a 
longer period of time, control the debt at 
fiscal year ends and yet provide for sea- 
sonal requirements within the year. It is 
entirely appropriate for she Congress to re- 
view the debt limit situation each year, 
however, if it so desires. 

Table 1, attached at the end of this state- 
ment, indicates in detail our current semi- 
monthly projection of the debt subject to 
the limig during the fiscal year 1960, assum- 
ing a constant $314 billion, operating cash 
balance. The projections are stated both 
before and after the allowance for $3 billion 
flexibility. As you will note from the table 
and also from chart 16 below, on December 
15, for example, even the $295 billion tem- 
porary debt limit would appear fo- be in- 
suffigient for a few days but we will be ablé 
to operate within that limitation without 
undue impairment of our flexibility. Chart 
16 also indicates the wide fluctuations in 
the amount of debt outstanding within each 
month during the fiscal year just ending. 

The fiscal 1960 estimates on@gwhich the 
current request for an increase in the debt 
limitation is based are the same as those 
contained in the budget which the Presi- 
dent submitted to you earlier this year— 
budget receipts of $77.1 billion and budget 
expenditures of $77 billion. Those esti- 
mates were prepared 6 months ago and as 
the President indicated in his message on 
public debt management, it now appears 
that interest on the public debt during the 
forthcoming year will amount to about $844 





*Similar data for the fiscal year 1959 are 


shown in table 2 at the end of the state- 
ment. 
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billion instead of the $8 billion included in 
the budget. 

As I pointed out eaflier, only a negligible 
amount of this half billion dollar increase 
(perhaps less than $5 million) represents the 
net additional cost of the new savings bond 
program. For all practical purposes the en- 
tire increase ig attributable to the rise in 
interest rates which has taken place since 
the earlier estimate was made. The Presi- 
dent also made it clear in his public debt 
message that the strength of our economic 
recovery beyond earlier expectations has 
improved the revenue outlook for the fiscal 
year 1960 sufficiently to offset the increased 
interest cost. 


FACILITATING EXCHANGES OF TREASURY 
_ SECURITIES 

Before discussion of the remaining sec- 
tions of the first proposed bill I would like 
to complete my statement by discussing 
any the provisions of the second proposed 

I have already spelled out in some detail 
the problem of an ever-shortening public 
debt and the Treasury’s determination to 
issue intermediate and long-term bonds 
whenever market conditions are appropriate. 
Typically, new Treasury bond issues arise 
either from-a new issue sold for cash or a 
new issue offered in exchange to holders of 
securities which are maturing within a mat- 
ter of weeks. Many of these maturing se- 
curities were originally long-term bonds, 
bought initially by long-term investors such 
as individuals, personal trust accounts, life 
insuracne companies, mutual savings banks 
or pension funds, When the bonds approach 
maturity, however, most of these longer- 
term investors have already liquidated their 
holdings and at maturity the bonds are 
usually held largely by commercial banks or 
by nonfinancial corporations or other short- 
term investors. Thereforé, both of the tra- 
ditional methods of issuing long-term se- 
curities which the Treasury uses involve a 
substantial amount of churning in the mar- 
ket as long-term investors seek to raise the 
cash to pay for a new cash issue or to buy the 
maturing issue which gives them to right to 
exchange the maturing issue for the new 
one, 

There is a third approach, however, to the 
problem of selling longer-term securities to 
long-term investors, and it is an approach 
which we believe would add materially to 
the Treasury’s ability to encourage such in- 
vestors to maintain investment in long-term 
securities. This approach may be character- 
ized as “advance refunding.” It is a tech- 
nique which was used in the Canadian con- 
version loan operation last summer, whereby 
$6 billion of securities having from 6 months 
to 8 years yet to run to maturity were ex- 
changed for securities with maturities rang- 
ing from 3 to 25 years, an operation involving 
about 40 percent of that country’s national 
debt. 

Because of fundamental differences in the 
financial systems of the two nations, the 
US. Treasury has no intention of embarking 
on such an ambitious program in attempt- 
ing to solve our debt problem. The basic 
thought behind~ the Canadian operation 
should be given careful consideration, how- 
ever, as to its possible application in the 
United States in a much more limited way. 

One of many possibilities in this direction, 
when and if market conditions are appro- 
priate at some time in the future, is to 
offer new long-term bonds to the holders 
of the large amount of 24% percent bonds sold 
immediately before or during World War II. 
. Such a new issue, or issues, would be sold 
on terms that would be attractive to the 
present holders and would permit the Treas- 
ury to do a substantial amount of debt ex- 
tension on a straight exchange basis with 
existing holders, and, therefore, with a mini- 
mum of effect on the Government securities 
and capital markets. These are investors 
who already hold substantial amounts of 


re 
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Government securities. We want to keep 
them invested in Governments if we can. 
Under present law, however, the exchange 
of one Federal security for another in any 
refunding operation requires that the gain 
or loss from the exchange must be recog- 
nized for tax purposes if value of the old 
security on the books of the investor is 
above or below the market value of the new 
issue as of the date of exchange. In prac- 
tice, this type of advance refunding opera- 
tion would be expected to establish a loss 
for tax purposes to most holders because 
the Treasury would be likely to engage in 
advance refunding only if the obligations to 
be exchanged are selling below par in the 
market. The 2%4 percent bonds referred to, 
for example, were selling at prices ranging 


. from $83 to $88 per $100 bond as of end of 


May. The terms of the new, longer issue 
would, of course, be set so that it would be 
worth approximately the same price in the 
market as the issue being turned in. Wheth- 
er an investor would. accept such an offer 
or not would be entirely his own decision. 
No holder cam be compelled to give up his 
present contract rights by taking an ex- 
change issue unless he wants to. 

Under these cifcumstances, the present 
taxable character of the exchange represents 
an immediate tax advantage to any taxable 


- holder since he may take a loss which he can 


employ for tax purposes. If he holds the 
new issue to maturity or sells at a higher 
price, he may realize a corresponding gain 
on the new security. He will then have to 
pay a tax on this gain, but in the meantime, 
he has had the benefit of postponing the 
tax on the loss deduction under present law. 

Under the proposed bill postponing the 
recognition of gain or loss, the reason that 
an investor may find an exchange more 
attractive, despite the denial of a tax ad- 
vantage, is because of his balance sheet and 
reserve position. So long as gain or loss on 
the exchange must be recognized for tax 
purposes many governmental authorities 
who supervise financial institutions require 
that the institution record the loss on its 
books. This means a corresponding reduc- 
tion in earnings and in surplus, which is 
understandably distasteful to many in- 
vestors. 

If recognition of gain or loss were to. be 
postponed until the ultimate disposition of 
the new security, however, it would become 
possible on the assumption that governmen- 
tal supervisory authorities approve, for the 
institutional investor to carry the new se- 
curities at the same basis of valuation that 
he has been carrying the old ones. Thus, 
removal of the need to accept a book loss 
would make the exchange more attractive to 
many investors, Any investor who would 


benefit, under present law, from taking a_ 


tax loss could sell the old security and buy 
the new issue in the market. 

Enactment of the second proposed Dill 
would permit the investor to carry over the 
valuation basis of the bonds which are di- 
rectly exchanged- for the new bonds in this 
way. This could be done only under rules 
which we would prescribe for each exchange 
of securities so that the recognition of gain 
or loss for tax p s could be deferred. 
There would be no change in present provi- 
sions of law where exchanges of obligations 
other than U.S. Government securities are 
involved. 

I would like to emphasize again that the 
practical application of this bill at the time 
of amy such exchange—to the extent that 
the bondholder is a taxpayer in the first 
place—is to postpone recognition of a tax 
loss and therefore would tend initially to 
increas® rather than reduce’ revenues. 
Actually, the effect on tax revenues will be 
small because of the character of many of 
the institutions involved—pension funds, 
mutual savings banks, savings and loan as- 
sociations, and charitable organizations. 


. 
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I thank you for your patience in bearing 
with me through my long statement. I 
hope it has given you some insight into 
our problems and why we fee] prompt enact- 
ment of both proposed bills is essential. 


TaBL# 1.—Forecast of public debt oustanding, 
fiscal year 1960, based on constant operat- 
ing cash balance, $3.5 billion (excluding 
free gold) (based on 1960 budget docu- 
ment) 

; {Th billions] 








Operating 
balance, Allowance 
Federal Public |toprovide| Total 
Reserve debt | flexibility | public 
banks jsubject to} in financ- debt 
and depos-jlimitation| ing and {limitation 
itaries (ex- for con- |jindicated 
cluding tingencies 
free gold) 
July 15_. $3.5 287. 1 $3.0 $290. 1 
July 31... 3.5 287. 6 3.0 290. 6 
Aug. 15... 3.5 287. 5 3.0} 200.5 
Aug. 31_..- 3.5 288. 9 3.0 201.9 
Sept, 15__. 3.5 290. 8 3.0 293. 8 
Sept. 30__.-. 3.5 286. 7 3.0 | 289. 7 
Oct. 16..... 3.5 289. 7 3.0°| 292. 7 
Oct, 31 3.5 290. 0 3.0 | 203, 0 
Nov. 15... 3.5 292. 5 3.0 295. 5 
Nov, 30... 3.5 290. 6 3.0 | 293. 6 
Dee, 15...- 3.5 293. 5 3.0 | 206. 5 
Dee. 31... 3.5 290. 2 3.0 | 203, 2 
1960 
Jan. 15....- 3.5 292. 6 3.0 | 295. 6 
Jan. 31..... 3.5 240. 9 3.0 203. 9 
Feb. 15___. 3.5 291.7 3.0 294..7 
Feb. 29_. 3.5 289. 8 3.0 292. 8 
Mar. 15... 3.5 291.3 3.0 24. 3 
Mar. 31_... 3.5 286.1 3.0 289. 1 
Apr. 15... 3.5 288. 9 3.0 201.9 
Apr. 30.._- 3.5 288. 3 3.0 291.3 
May 15... 3.5 289.3 3.0 292. 3 
May 31... 3.5 288. 3 3.0 291.3% 
June 15._.. 3.5 290. 6 a0 203. 6 
June 30...- 3.5 284. 4 3.9 287.4 


Notr.—When the lith of a morth falls on Saturday 
or Sunday, the fizures relate to the following busincss 
day. 





TaBLE 2.—Actual cash balance and public 
debt outstanding, July 1958 to May 1959 





[In billions] 
Operating 
balance, 
Federal Public debt 
Reserve subject to 
banks and limitation 
depositaries 
(excluding 
free gold) 
1958 
Actual— 
IDE US ccrctimonen $5.5 275. 2 
July 31-. 3.9 275. 1 
Aug. 15. 5.3 | 277.8 
Aug. 31. 5.3 | 278. 2 
Biphs Midlands 1.5} 276. 3 
Reh Ss tis sitios 3.9 | 276. 4 
Dae. Micesicusisendsengee 4.7 280.0 
OD. BicnedbsccnedBeens 3.3 | 279.9 
dF ae ae 2.2 | 279.9 
OG i itn stint 5.3 282. 7 
Weds WE ies cana denne 2.1 | 282. 2 
DOGTE ick cnicddecnee 3.8 | 282. 6 
1959 
FO Ti x imcudabieteeciniedie 1.7 282. 6 
BE ea 4.5 285, 5 
WOM Biidencncvatimaicn 2.8 284.8 
1, Oy eee 3.9 284.8 
pS RS aa ee 2.1 2A. 6 
BO, Dhaducteacetpedea 3.2 281.7 
BP. Uncasucimnma vende 4.2 285. 4 
BOE, BOicngdnccctsincs 4.4 285. 0 
DOOR Vive dcvetapetines 6,1 286. 8 
© DEOe Wa i ewdelinpoen= 4.2 285. 0 
May 31 - cc-cnccnccee 4.7 286. 0 





Notge.—From Feb. 26 to Sept. 2, 1958, the statutory 
debt limitation was $280,000,000,000 including a tempo- 
rary increase of $5,000,000,000 which was scheduled to 
expire June 30, 1959. The act approved Sept, 2, 1958, 
increased the limitation to $288,000,000,000, which will 
revert to $283,000,000,000 on June 30, 1959. 

‘When the 15th of a month falls on Saturday or Sunday, 
the figures relate to the following business day. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT ON PuBLIC DEBT 
MANAGEMENT BY SECRETARY OF THE TREAS- 
urY Rosert B. ANDERSON BEFORE THE 
Hovse Ways AND Means COMMITTEE, 1C 
A.M., JUNE 10, 1959. 


INTEREST RATES IN A FREE MARKET ECONOMY 


As I observed in the main portion of my 
statement before this committee, popular 
discussion of interest rates is often clouded 
by misunderstanding of their nature in a 
free market economy. The purpose of this 
supplementary statement is to discuss in 
some detail the nature of interest rates— 
particularly the factors that cause them to 
rise or fall—the reasons for the increase in 
rates since last summer; and several alterna- 
tive courses of action that might be effective 
in inducing a lower level of interest rates. 


Demand and supply in credit markets 


Speaking broadly, the interest rate is 
nothing more nor less than a price, namely, 
the price of borrowed money. As a price, 
the rate reacts to the same sort of influences 
as other prices in a free market economy— 
influences that operate through the demand 
for and supply of funds available in credit 
markets. Just as an increase in the demand 
for goods or services tends to increase the 
prices of these items, so does an increase in 
the demand for funds tend to inerease in- 
terest rates. And an increase in the supply 
of funds available in credit markets has the 
same basic effect as an increase in the sup- 
ply of any good or service in any market; 
price tends to fall. This is true under our 
present market arrangements; it will remain 
true so long as credit markets remain free 
and borrowers and lenders are permitted to 
manage their affairs with a minimum of in- 
terference and regulation. 

From the side of demand, the principal 
impact on interest rates reflects the actions 
of four groups of borrowers: Individuals, 
corporations, State and local governmental 
units, and the Federal Government. Total 
indebtedness of these borrowers has almost 
doubled since 1946. 

Individuals, borrowing to finance pur- 
chases of a variety of goods and services and 
to construct or purchase homes, increased 
their gross indebtedness from $601, billion to 
$240 billion between 1946 and 1958: The 
gross debt of business corporations, which 
seek credit to finance working capital needs 
and for longer run purposes in expanding 
and modernizing plant and equipment, rose 
from $1104 billion to $298 billion. State 
and local governmental units, confronted 
with growing needs for schools, highways, 
and streets, and a variety of other facilities, 
have borrowed heavily in the postwar period; 
their gross debt expanded from $16 billion in 
1946 to $59 billion in 1958. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, the fourth major borrower in*credit 
markets, seeks funds to meet seasonal needs 
and to finance a deficit. The public debt in- 
creased from $2591, billion in 1946 to $283 
billion in December 1958. As of the end of 
June, the debt is expected to total $285 
billion. 


The postwar pressure on interest rates 
arising from the demand for credit is ap- 
parent. gConcomitant with the large expan- 
sion in demand, however, has been a growth 
in the supply of funds available in credit 
markets. These funds come ultimately from 
two sources: Savings or money creation. It 
makes little difference to the borrower 
whether the ultimate source is one or the 
other; dollars flowing out of money creation 
are fully as spendable as those made available 
from savings. The ultimate source may be 
of crucial importance from the standpoint of 
achieving price stability and sustainable eco- 
nomic growth, however, simply because dol- 
lars generated through money creation rep- 
resent an increase in the total pool of dollars 
available for spending and, if not matched 
by a more or less equal increase in output of 
goods and services, tend to force prices up. 
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It is no accident that consumer and whole- 
sale prices have more than doubled during 
the past 20 years, in view of the fact that a 
fourfold increase in the active money supply 
was only partly matched by an approximate 
doubling of real production of goods and 
services. 

There is no need to go in detail into the 
various forms of savings—by individuals, 
business firms, and governmental units—or 
to differentiate sharply between funds flowr 
ing from current saving and those that rep- 
resent savings of earlier years that subse- 
quently are made available to borrowers. 
The really important point relates to the 
distinction between funds obtained from ex- 
isting pools of dollars and those generated 
by money creation. 

How does money creation take place? 
Largely through the lending and investing 
activities of the more than 13,000 commer- 
cial banks in this country. Suppose that 
John Does wants funds for use in his bus- 
iness, or to improve his home, or to meet 
medical or. other expenses. And suppose 
that he, applies for a loan from a com- 
mercial bank to obtain the funds. If the 
loan is granted, John Doe simply signs his 
promissory note and acquires a credit to 
his deposit account in the bank. This 
transaction represents no transfer of exist- 
ing dollars; quite the contrary, John Doe 
has an extra $100, $1,000, or $10,000, de- 
pending on the amount of the loan, but 
no other individual or institution has any 
less—money. Money creation has indeed 
taken place. Moreover, not only John Doe, 
but thousands of business firms, many State 
and local governmental units, and the Fed- 
eral Government also borrow, directly or 
indirectly, from commercial banks. Each 
bank credit extension of this type which is 
not offset by a reduction in other bank loans 
or investments results in an equivalent 
amount of new money creation. 

Do commercial banks have unlimited abil- 
ity to create money in this fashion? Not 
by any means. People borrow money pri- 
marily in order to spend, and the banker 
who makes such loans knows that within 
a relatively short period of time the newly 


“created deposit will probably be withdrawn 


from his bank. This will probably take 
the form of a transfer to another bank, 
perhaps in the same city, perhaps some- 
where else in the Nation. But, the im- 
portant point is that the banker must be 
able to meet a drain of cash out of his 
bank; and his ability to do so depends on 
his cash reserve position. In other words, 
he cannot afford to make large extensions 
of credit unless he has extra cash on hand 
(or on deposit with his Federal Reserve 
bank) to meet the resulting drains, or un- 
less he is in a position to obtain additional 
cash as the drains take place. 

This is where the Federal Reserve System 
comes into the picture. Through various 
devices (e.g., discount policy, open market 
operations, and control over member banks’ 
reserve requirements), Fedéral Reserve au- 
thorities can influence the cost and avail- 
ability of bank cash reserves. In so doing, 
the willingness and. ability of commercial 
banks to make new loans and investments— 
and thus add to the flow of funds available 
in -credit markets—is very much affected. 

The resiliency. of bank credit expansion 
and contraction can serve as an important 
balancing wheel in credit markets—or, it can 
operate as a serious destabilizing factor in 
our attempts to achieve a stable price struc- 
ture and relatively full and efficient use of 
our economic resources. The critical ques- 
tion is, of course, the rate at. which bank 
deposits come into or go out of existence. 
During a period of high and rising business 
activity, when credit demands are especially 
strong, and when men, machines, and ma- 
terials are being used at high capacity, an 
excessive amount of money creation tends to 
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add to inflationary pressures. Spending in 
the economy as a whole may expand rapidly 
but, with resources in relatively full use, the 
volume of goods and services that can be 
produced can only be increased slowly. In- 
flation is then the result. And judging by 
past experience, an inflationary upsurge is 
likely to be followed by readjustment and 
recession, so that our end objective of achiev- 
ing maximum economic growth is actually 
impeded. : 

‘Since_ recession is a serious deterrent to 
sustained economic growth, bank credit ex- 
pansion may be desirable when economic ac- 
tivity is lagging. Under these conditions, 
the men, machines, and materials neces- 
sary to support increases:in production are 
available. Greater spending by consumers 
and business firms is to be desired. 

Consequently, sustained and rewarding 
economic growth—which requires reasonable 
price stability and relatively full and efficient 
use of our economic resources—can be at- 
tained only if the aggregate flow of credit is 
consistent with the ability of the economy to 
absorb that flow, when translated into 
spending, at a given time. And, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, in fulfilling its statutory 
obligations, is constrained to employ its 
monetary powers. flexibly. In a free mar- 
ket economy, an inevitable result of the in- 
teraction of demand and supply forces in 
credit markets—including the impact of 
Federal Reserve actions—is fluctuations in 
interest rates. 

Stated simply, flexible credit policies, 
attuned to the business situation as it un- 
folds over time, can ®e effective only if in- 
terest rates are free to respond to the forces 
of demand and supply in credit markets. 
But it must be emphasized that the major 
forces affecting those rates stem from actions 
of free and independent lenders of funds. 
The law of supplysand,demand is a powerful 
and inescapable economic force; attempts to 
thwart it in the past have inevitably led to 
greater difficulties later on. 

At times interest rates seem to decline 
faster than might be expected in view of 
basic trends in credit demands, savings, and 
the availability of bank credit. At other 
times they seem to rise faster than. might 
seem warranted in view of these’forces. For 
example, the sharp decline in rates in late 
1957 and early 1958 seemed to outrun basic 
forces of demand and supply, and the same 
can be said of the sharp increase in rates in 
the summer of 1958. 


The explanation of such sharp shifts can 
be found primarily in the impact of ex- 
pectations on credit markets. In late 1957 
it became clear that recessionary forces were 
gathering strength. The Federal Reserve 
System, consistent with its responsibility to 
conduct its operations flexibly, shifted from 
the restrictive policy of the preceding 2% 
years toward a policy of monetary ease. In 
view of the shift in the business situation, 
which implied a slackening demand for 
funds in credit markets, and in view of the 
reversal of Federal Reserve policy, which im- 
plied an increase in availabititty of bank 
credit, market participamts reasoned that 
the uptrend in interest rates that had pre- 
vailed since 1954 would be reversed, and that 
the outlook for some time to come was for 
declining rates. 


Declining interest rates are synonymous 
with rising prices for outstanding Govern- 
ment and other types of bonds. Conse- 
quently, individuals and institutions with 
funds to invest tended to step up purchases 
of such .instruments—the supply of funds 
available in credit markets expanded sharp- 
ly; and individuals and institutions with 
bonds for sale Became more reluctant to 
part with them—the demand for funds sub- 
sided, relatively speaking. The result: sharp 
declines in interest rates (or increases in 
bond prices), stimulated largely by expecta- 
tions of lagging business and easy money. 
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The decline in business activity came. to 
an end much sooner than many observers 
anticipated. In June 1958, thé strengthen- 
ing business picture gave rise to rumors that 
Federal Reserve policy might be in the 
process of shifting away from the aggres- 
Sively expansive policies of preceding 
months. Many investors in debt instru- 
ments, including Government bonds, became 
anxious to, dispose of the securities before 
interest rates rose and bond prices declined; 
potential buyers became less anxious to buy. 
The result: sharp increases in interest rates, 
stimulated largely by expectations. 

Thus, one type of expectation is related 
primarily to the swings in business activity 
and the impact of flexible monetary poli- 
cies. But at times other types of expecta- 
tions exert important influences. During the 
past year, the increase in interest rates has 
been stimulated partly by a growing—but, 
in my judgment, mistaken—conviction that 
inflation is inevitable. Many investors have 
been reluctant to purchase debt instruments, 
which carry a fixed interest return and prin- 
cipal payment, as opposed to equities. This 
reluctance to purchase bonds,,and the. pref- 
erence for equities, has contributed to rela- 
tivedly low bond prices (high interest rates) 
and high stock prices. 

It is important to emphasize, however, 
that effects of expectations are likely to be. 
short-lived, unless later ratified by’ the ex- 
pected events. The sharp decline in inter- 
est rates in late 1957 and early 1958 could 
not have been sustained had it not been 
for the fact that recession did occur, credit 
demands did subside, and monetary policy 
did assume a posture of aggressive ease. 
Again, the sharp rise of last summer was 
later ratified; in part, by the vigorous ex- 
pansion of business activity, with the ac- 
companying demands for credit, and the im- 
pact of a $13 billion Federal deficit on credit 
markets. Finally, the impact of inflationary 
expectations on the level of interest rates 
can be minimized only when it becomes clear 
to participants in free credit markets that 
the integrity of the dollar will be preserved. 

In summary, interest rates in a free mar- 
ket economy are influenced by a number of 
factors which can best be understood in 
terms of the forces working through demand 
and supply in credit markets. Of primary 
importance on the demand. side are borrow- 
ings by individuals, businesses, State and 
local governmental units, and the Federal 
Government. The supply of funds available 
in credit markets is mainly a reflection of 
the availability of financial savings, coupled 
with net changes in commercial bank credit. 
Federal Reserve policy, by influencing reserve 
positions of commrcial banks, affects the 
rate of flow of bank funds into credit mar- 
kets. 

Before examining the reasons for the rise 
in interest rates in this country since last 
summer, it might be worthwhile to discuss 
briefly two popularly held views concerning 
the nature of interest rates that, in my 
judgment, are mistaken. 

One often hears the ‘statement that in- 
creases in interest rates are necessarily in- 
flationary, in that interest is a cost of doing 
business and sellers of goods tend to pass on 
rate increases in the form of higher prices. 
The people who hold this view overlook the 
fact that rising interest rates are {ndicative 
of pressures in credit markets growing out 
of strong demands for funds rélative to the 
supply. Inasmuch as individuals and in- 
stitutions borrow money primarily to facili- 
tate spending, rising interest rates reflect an 
inability of all potential borrowers to obtain 
as much credit as they would like to have. 
In other words, spending is impeded, and 
the rise in interest rates\is one measure of 
the degree of restriction on spending. And, 
under normal circumstances, anything that 
tends to dampen spending when business 
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activity is-high and rising tends to dimin- 
ish—not to augment—inflationary pressures. 

Moreover, available figures indicate clearly 
that interest, as a cost of doing business, is 
@ decidedly minor expense. In 1957, for 
example, net interest costs of all manufac- 
turing corporations were only four-tenths of 
1 percent of gross sales. Thus, of the cost 
of an article selling for $100, only 40 cents 
represented interest cost. Admittedly, inter- 
est expenses of wholesalers and retailers, who 
also must finance some of their operations 
by borrowing, would add slightly to total in- 
terest cost included in items bought by final 
consumers. Still, however, the contribution 
of interest expense to total cost would be 
small. 

It has been suggested that public utility 
rates are influenced significantly by inter- 
est costs, since such firms rely heavily on 
bonded indebtedness. In this case, however, 
net interest expense is estimated to be less 
than 4% percent of gross revenues. 

The evidence seems clear that an increase 
in interest rates exerts only a small direct 
effect on prices of goods and services, and 
that this impact is far outweighed by the 
restrictions on total spending stemming 
from limited availability of funds in credit 
markets. 

There is ‘also a misconception concerning 
the identity of the recipients of interest pay- 
ments on the Federal debt. Some observers 
appear to believe that large financial insti- 
tutions are not only the major recipients of 
such payments, but that their share has in- 
creased as interest rates have advanced in 
the postwar years. 

The accompanying table, which presents 
estimates of the distribution of interest pay- 
ments on the public debt in 1946 and 1958, 
indicates clearly that such is not the case. 
In 1946, the major financial institutions— 
commercial banks, mutual savings banks, 
and insurance companies—received an esti- 
mated $2.1 billion in interest on holdings of 
Government securities, or about 45 percent 
of the total of such payments. By 1958, 
the share of these institutions had declined 
to $2 billion, representing only 26 percent of 
total payments. 


Estimated distribution of the interest on the 
public debdt, fiscal years 1946 and 1958 


{In billions of dollars} 


| Budget 
} expenditures 
Investor classes 


| | 
| 1946 | 1958 


Savings bonds__..........._.- | 
Other securities. ........._- | 


See Joie 
Commercial banks _.__.. = 
Mutual sgvings banks_ 
Insurance companies______ 
Nonfinancial corporations. ~ 
State and local governments __- 
Miscellaneous investors _... .. -_-- | 
Federal Reserve banks__.__- soll 
Government investment accounts 


Mee | 4.74 7.6 
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Moreover, a significant portion of the in- 
terest income of banks has been passed on to 
customers in the form of higher rates on 
time and savings deposits. For example, in 
1946 member bank interest payments to de- 
positors were only 20 percent of interest in- 
come on their holdings of Treasury securi- 
ties. Reflecting the sharp increase in rates 
paid on time and savings deposits in the past 
few years, member banks in 1958 paid almost 
90 percent of their interest income on Gov- 
ernments to depositors. 

Other important trends brought out by the 
table include an $800 million increase in in- 
terest payments on savings bonds, held most- 
ly by individuals; a $700 million expansion in 
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payments to Federal Reserve banks, which 
returned 90 percent of their net earnings to 
the Treasury; and an $800 million increase in 
payments to Government investment ac- 
counts, which are operated almost wholly for 
the benefit of individuals. 

These figures indicate, therefore, that a 
substantial portion of payments on the debt 
accrue directly or indirectly to the benefit of 
individuals, many of whom are of relatively 
modest means. Moreover, the increase in in- 
terest payments since 1946 reflects increased 
payments primarily to individuals, Federal 
Reserve banks, and Government investment 
accounts, rather than to private financial in- 
stitutions. 


The rise in interest rates since last summer 


Trends in mterest rates over a period of 
several years, or of several months, can be 
understood only in terms of the major de- 
mand and supply forces at work. Accord- 
ingly, it might be worth while to examine 
closely the increase in rates that has oc- 
curred during the current fiscal year in ordcr 
to gain an understanding of the factors un- 
derlying the advance. ® 

Interest rates on Treasury and other se- 
curities have risen’ considerably from the 
lows reached during the recession of 1957-58. 
Yields on long-term Treasury bonds, which 
averaged 3,12 pereent in April 1958, had risen 
to an average of 4.08 percent in May 1959. 
Average issuing rates on 3-month Treasury 
bills, which fell below 1 percent in the 
spring and summer of 1958, have recently 
risen above 3 percent. Similarly, rates on 
commercial paper, bankers’ acceptances, 
prime bank loans, corporate and municipal 
bonds, and other debt instruments have ad- 
vanced substantially-during the past year. 

What factors lie behind this rise in rates? 
First, let’s took at the demand for credit. 

The growth of consumer credit in the cur- 
rent fiscal year has been less than in most 
recent years. ‘Thus, pressure on interest 
rates from this source has been moderate, 
except for the past few months, in which 
demand for consumer credit has risen sub- 
stantially. Individuals have indeed been ac- 
tive borrowers of funds, primarily in the 
form of mortgage credit. Total real estate 
mortgages, consisting largely of individuals’ 
borrowings, are expected to increase $18 bil- 
lion this fiscal year, a greater rise than in 
any of the past 5 fiscal years. This increase 
can be viewed as having contributed to de- 
mand pressures in credit markets. 

Total corporate bonds and notes, State and 
local government securities, and bank loans 
have increased less than in any fiscal year 
since 1954. Thus, these credit demands have 
not exerted significant pressures on financial 
markets. 

The demand for credit on the part of the 
Federal Government, to finance a record 
peacetime deficit of approximately $13 bil- 
lion, has been much greater than in any of 
the preceding 5 fiscal years. The publicly 
held Federal debt will increase by almost $9 
billion in this fiscal year, as contrasted with 
increases of $3.1 to $3.3 billion in fiscal 
years 1954, 1955, and 1958, and declines of 
$4.7 and $3.5 billion, respectively, in 1956 and 
1957. (The difference between the $13 billion 
deficit and the $9 billion increase in Federal 
debt in this fiscal year results primarily from 
a reduction in the Treasury’s cash balance.) 

These figures demonstrate clearly that the 
more important demand pressures on interest 
rates during the past year have stemmed 
from the increase in mortgage debt and the 
record peacetime Federal deficit. However, 
the rise in mortgage debt, although substan- 
tial, is not much greater than-in fiscal years 
1955 and 1956. Thus, it appears that a major 
factor contributing to the sharply rising 
demand for credit in fiscal 1959 has been the 
record peacetime Federal deficit. The addi- 
tion of almost $9 billion in Federal securities 
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to what might be viewed as raore or less 
normal aggregate credit demands could only 
exert strong pressure on interest rates. 

As I noted earlier, however, trends in in- 
terest rates are also influenced by forces 
working through the supply of funds avail- 
able in credit markets. While data on sav- 
ings are difficult tc interpret in term of im- 
pact on credit markets, there appears to be 
no evidence that a shift in the availability 
of savings has contributed to the rise in 
rates during the past year. 

As to the timing of the events in the 
summer of 1958, it is important to note that 
member bank reserve positions and short- 
term money market rates reflected a contin- 
uation of monetary ease until August—a 
full 2 months following the reversal of mar- 
ket rates on intermediate—and longer term 
Government bonds. Thus, the market ap- 
pears to have led monetary policy and, as 
stated earlier, the market shift resulted pri- 
marily from radical changes in expectations. 
The shift in expectations resulted, in turn, 
from: (1) a growing comprehension that the 
recession had ended and that vigorous re- 
covery was underway, with its consequent 
impact on demand for credit; (2) a belief 
that Federal Reserve credit policies, in view 
of the shift in the business situation, would 
soon move toward restraint in keeping with 
the requirements of fiexible administration 
of such policies; (3) a realization that in fis- 
cal year 1959 the Federal Government would 
be confronted with a deficit of $10 to $15 
billion, with its strong impact on demand 
for credit; and (4) a growing—even if un- 
founded—conviction on the part of investors 
that further inflation would probably occur, 
stemming from the rigidity of prices during 
the recession, the impact of business recov- 
ery, and the inflationary ramifications of a 
record peacetime deficit during a period of 
rising business activity. In addition market 
pressures were increased significantly by 
liquidation of heavy speculative holdings of 
Government and other securities, built up 
earlier in the year and in June, sometimes 
on relatively thin margins. 

It should be emphasized again, however, 
that the increases in rates arising from ex- 
pectations could not have been sustained 
had not the expectations later been ratified. 
And most of them were indted ratified. 
Business activity has expanded vigorously; a 
$13 billion deficit was confirmed by official 
sources; and Federal Reserve credit policy did 
shift away from the strongly expansive poli- 
cies of early 1958. The expectation of con- 
tinuing inflation has not been confirmed; 
whether or not it will be dependsAn no small 
measure on the degree of fiscal and monetary 
discipline that is maintained during this 
period of high and rising business activity. 

Furthermore, the available evidence points 
only to a mild degree of credit restraint since 
last summer. For one thing, the strong 
upward trend in production, employment, 
and income with, as yet, absence of strong 
inflationary pressures, indicates that credit 
has been sufficiently available to meet the 
needs of the economy. Moreover, monetary 
growth since last summer, as measured by 
the annual rate of expansion in the seasonal- 
ly adjusted money supply, has been at least 
equal to and perhaps slightly greater than 
what is usually thought of as a normal 
rate. 

All things considered, it seems to me clear 
that the major factor contributing to the 
rise in interest rates during the past year 
has been the $13 billion Federal deficit. It 
has exerted a twofold impact: first, by 
stimulating expectations in the summer of 
1958 of strong credit demands and of a fur- 
ther erosion in the value of the dollar; and, 
second, by adding almost $9 billion in Fed- 
eral securities to the demand side of credit 
markets. 
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Consequences of various proposals to 
“induce lower interest rates 


Are there any courses of action, open to 
Congress, the executive branch, or the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, which might be suc- 
cessful in inducing lower interest rates? It 
must be emphasized that any such actions, to 
be effective without leading to later difficul- 
ties, must operate through the basic forces 
of demand and supply. As I stated earlier, 
the law of supply and demand is a powerful 
economic force. Any attempt to hold inter- 
est rates to artificially low levels would be 
doomed to ultimate failure unless appro- 
priate steps were taken to adjust demand 
and supply forces consistent with the se- 
lected level of rates. And even then, later 
difficulties may well arise. The situation 
is parallel to attempts to maintain price ceil- 
ings on goods and services during national 
emergencies; prices can be prevented from 
rising, if. inflationary pressures are strong, 


only through resort to rationing, allocation 
of materials and labor, andsoon. Similarly, 
interest rates can be kept from responding 


to the forces of demand and supply only 
through direct intervention in crcdit markets 
and a consequent abridgement of economic 
freedom. It is therefore assumed that any 
courses of action to be consider@d would in- 
volve influencing demand and supply. 

With this stipulation accepted, six pro- 
posals might be mentioned. Several of these 
proposals, however, would so harm the Na- 
tion that responsible people would be un- 
willing even to consider them. They are 
presented ‘solely for the purpose of bringing 
forward issues which afparently are often 
misunderstood. 

(1) One approach would be for the Gov- 


ernment, through various means, to promote 
recessionary pressures in the economy. In- 
terest rates commonly decline during reces- 


sions, partly because of a slackening demand 
for funds on the part of individuals and 


businesses, partly because of a relative in- 
crease in availability of financial savings, 
and partly because of greater availability 
of bank credit in connection with a flexible 


shift of monetary policy toward credit ease. 

This first alternative is, of course, absurd; 
no responsible government would attempt to 
induce recession—with its accompanying 
loss of production and rise in unemploy- 
ment—simply to produce lower rates of in- 
terest. But the introduction of this alterna- 
tive highlights the fact that high and rising 
interest rates are a sign of expanding busi- 
ness. For a responsible government, the 
choice between high levels of business ac- 
tivity and employment as opposed to low 
interest rates is actually no choice at all. 
Stated differently, high interest rates are not 
an’end in themselves; rather they are the 
usual accompaniment of the active credit 
demands that characterize expansion in 
production, employment, and income. 

(2) It has been suggested that interest 
rates could be reduced if the Federal Reserve 
banks were directed by Congress to purchase 
all new issues of Government securities; this 
would tend to reduce pressures on interest 
rates, since the Federal Reserve banks would 
in effect create the funds necessary for the 
purchase of the securities. The actual proc- 
ess would involve credit to the Treasury’s de- 
posit balance in Federal Reserve banks in 
return for the newly issued Government 


-securities. 


There are at 4east two serious objections 
to this course of action. In the first place, 
the prohibition of direct sales of securities 
by the Treasury to the central bank, except 
under unusual and very limited circum- 
stances, has been an important character- 
istic of our financial mechanism ever since 
the establishment of the Federal Reserve 
System in 1913. As one adjunct to their 
primary function of influencing the flow of 
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money and credit, the Federal Reserve banks 
were envisaged, by the framers of the act, as 
fiscal agents for the Government—to hold 
Treasury working balances; to clear Treasury 
checks; to issue, redeem, and pay interest on 
Government securities; and so on—not as a 
source of credit to finance the Government’s 
needs. Experience in a number of foreign 
countries has demonstrated the dangers of\ 
easy access to central bank credit on the 
part of the branch of Government that has 
the responsibility for financing the Govern- 
ment’s requirements. Fiscal discipline is 
especially difficult to preserve if the_ex- 
chequer has, in effect, a blank check on the 
money-creating authority. 2 

A second major Objection: to sale of new 
Treasury issues directly to the Fedéral Re- 
serve banks arises from the fact that the 
transaction would provide the basis for a 
highly inflationary expansion of the money 
supply. The recipients of Treasury checks 
drawn on the newly created deposits at the 
Reserve banks would deposit most of the 
proceeds in Federal Reserve member banks, 
and the member banks in turn would send 
the checks’ to their district reserve banks 
for payment. Payment would be effected in 
the usual way, by crediting—or increasing— 
the reserve balances of the banks on the 
books of the Reserve banks. Bank reserves 
would be increased by the amount of the 
credits; this would provide a basis for ad- 
ditional lending and investing by the bank- 
ing system by an amount equal to about six 
times the increase in reserve balances. 
Growth in. the money supply would there- 
fore, be strongly stimulated. Interest rate 
pressures would have been reinstated only 
at the cost of highly inflationary irftcreases 
in bank credit and the money supply. More-. 
over, as I pointed out in the main portion 
of my statement, strong inflationary pres- 
sures tend to promote even higher levels of 
interest rates. 

Recognizing the objection that large-scale 
purchases of Government securities by the 
Federal Reserve banks would be highly in- 
fiationary, advocates of this course of action 
sometimes maintain that the inflationary 
growth in the money supply could be avoided 
simply by raising member bank reserve re- 
quirements. In other words, the new re- 
serves created by the Federal Reserve pur- 
chases would be immobilized immediately 
by increasing the percentages of idle funds 


that member banks must hold in relation 


to deposits. 

There is an important practical objection 
to this proposal. The purchase of, say, $5 
billion of new Government securities by the 
Federal Reserve banks would result in the 
creation of $5 billion in new bank reserves, 
but these reserves would flow into the bank- 
ing system, and be disseminated among in- 
dividual banks, in accordance with market 
forces. No one could predict the ultimate 
distribution of the new reserves in advance. 
Some banks would receive a large portion, 
some a smaller portion; the ultimate dis- 
tribution would depend primarily upon the 
location of the individuals and institutions 
who received the Government payments 
financed by the deficit borrowing. 

An increase in member bank reserve re- 


‘ quirements, however, affects all banks in~a* 


given classification (central reserve city, Re- 
serve city, and country) equally in terms of 
percentage points of reserve requirements. 
Consequently, a blanket increase in reserve 
requirements of the magnitude required to 


neutralize the reserve-creating impact of ~ 


large-scale Federal Reserve purchases of goy- 
ernments might well lead severe disloca- 
tions and disturbances in credit markets. 
Some banks would have ample reserves, 
others would find themselves  severe'y 
pinched. It can be argued that market-forces 
would tend to correct these imbalances, and 
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they would—over time. But in the short 
run, forces might well be set in motion lead- 
ing to abrupt swings in interest rates and 
availability of credit; credit droughts in one 
part of the country and surpluses in another; 
and so on. And, in any event, the credit 
market, while highly efficient, by no means 
operates with complete perfection in trans- 
ferring funds from areas of plenty to areas of 
shortage. 

To this important ‘practical objection 
against selling Government securities to the 
Reserve banks and then offsetting the in- 
flationary impact by raising member bank 
reserve requirements can be added a more 
basic objection, if it is assumed that one pur- 
pose of the action would be to prevent inter- 
est rates from rising. As I noted earlier, 
purchases of $5 billion of Federal securities 
by the Reserve banks would result in an 
equivalent increase in the money supply as 
the recipients of the checks deposited the 
proceeds in their commercial banks. In the 
first instance, then, there would be an im- 
portant inflationary impact, resulting from 
the spending of the funds by the Govern- 
ment and the expansion-in the money 
supply. 

A large increase in reserve requirements 
could, indeed, nullify the growth in the 
money supply, but only by severely restrict- 
ing the lending and investing activities of 
commercial banks. This, in turn, would ex- 
ert pressure on individuals, business firms, 
and States and local governments, and tend 
to force interest rates for such borrowers to 
higher levels. The inflationary impact of the 
increase in money supply resulting from 
Treasury borrowing from the Reserve banks 
can be offset only-if credit contraction oc- 
curs in other segments.of the economy; the 
$5 billion increase in deposits held by re- 
cipients of the Treasury checks must be off- 
set by a $5 billion decline in funds of other 
individuals and institutions. This can be 
achieved, in free* credit markets, only 
through credit restriction, which implies 
additional pressure on interest rates. Thus, 
during a period of prosperity and a growing 
demand for credit, the choicé is either ~be- 
tween a somewhat higher level of interest 
rates, or stimulation of inflationary pressures 
through monetary expansion. There are no 
other choices. 

The recommendation that Federal Reserve 
banks buy all or substantial portions of new 
issues of Treasury securities involves one 
other aspect that deserves discussion. Spe- 
cifically, it has been recommended that the 
Federal Reserve banks be required to pur- 
chase only that portion of a new issue that 
investors other than commercial banks 
would not purchase; thus, the Reserve banks, 
in effect, would replace commercial banks as 
buyers of Governments. This recommenda- 
tion is based partly upon the assumption 
that commercial banks do not perform a 
necessary service in buying Government obli-« 
gations. Their ability to create money, it is 
maintained, permits them to buy these se- 
curities; but in fact the authority over money 
creation is constitutionally vested in Con- 
gress. Thus, it is argued that the Govern- 
ment should perform this function, through 
the Federal Reserve banks, without burden- 
ing taxpayers with interest charges. 


This argument deserves several comments. 
In the first place, as noted earlier, purchases 
of Government securities directly by Federal 
Reserve banks would be highly inflationary. 
Secondly, whether or not the commercial 
banks perform a necessary service in creat- 
ing money, there is little doubt that they 
perform an important economic function. 
Demand deposits in commercial banks have 
assumed a monetary function simply because 
people prefer to hold funds and make pay- 





ments in that form, rather than in the form - 


of currency. Moreover, money is essential 
to efficient performance of a highly indus- 
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trialized market economy and, if the com- 
mercial banks did not perform the money- 
creating function, some other institution or 
agency would have to do so. 

Furthermore, commercial banks do indeed 
perform a useful service in purchasing and 
holding Government securities. The busi- 
ness of commercial banking, in essence, is 
that of holding relatively illiquid assets— 
principally loans and investments—against 
liabilities that are largely redeemable on de- 
mand. This involves risk and, in assuming 
that risk, stockholders of commercial banks 
are entitled to a return for a service per- 
formed. The fact that an asset is a Govern- 
ment security rather than a commercial 
loan is not germane; marketable Government 
securities, while devoid of risk relating to 
interest and principal payments, do possess 
risk as to the price at which they can be 
sold in the market. Because of the nature 
of their liabilities, banks must be prepared— 
and at times may be compelled—to liquidate 
assets in order to meet deposit drains. They 
are therefore providing an economic service 
by holding illiquid assets which the public 
does not desire to hold at the time, and in 
return furnishing the public with the liquid- 
ity-—or money—that it desires. 

There are at least two important reasons 
why the money-creating function should not 
be assigned wholly to the Federal Reserve 
banks. In the first place, under our insti- 
tutional arrangements the money-creating 
function is closely allied with that of grant- 
ing credit to a wide variety of borrowers. It 
is a cardinal principle of our type of gov- 
ernment that private institutions should 
dominate credit-granting activities; other- 
wise, the ability to obtain credit might rest 
less @n credit worthiness and more on non- 
economic factors. 

Second, lodgment of the money-creating 
authority wholly in the Federal Reserve 
banks, along with expanded authority for 
the Reserve banks to lend directly to the 
Government, would permit the Government 
to finance its residual needs through the 
Reserve banks and thus bypass the market. 
This would violate the basic principle set 
forth earlier, namely, that direct entry of 
the Government to the central bank for pur- 
poses of meeting fiscal requirements should 
be severely limited. 


In many respects, the question of transfer- 
ring in whole or in part the money-creating 
function from the commercial banks to the 
Federal Reserve banks is actually a question 
of whether the banking system should be na- 
tionalized. When it is said that “the com- 
mercial banks do not perform a necessary 
service in purchasing Government securi- 
ties,” it should be realized that there are 
many other services that the Government 
could perform for itself.) It could, for ex- 
ample, organize its own construction crews 
to build the interstate highways, rather than 
encouraging the States to undertake this 
work through private contractors; it could 
establish its*own transportation network for 


‘carrying mail and other Government prop- 


erty; it could set up manufacturing estab- 
lishments to produce missiles, airplanes, war- 
ships, and a variety of items now purchased 
from private industry; it could, in short, per- 
form many of the economic functions now 
performed by-the private sector of the econ- 
omy. The crucial question is, of course, 
whether it could perform those functions as 
efficiently as private enterprise and, of prime 
importance, whether the act of doing so 
would not ultimately destroy economic and 
political freedom in our Nation. 

(3) A third suggestion for inducing lower 
interest rates would inyolve a congressional 
directive forcing the Federal Reserve banks 
to peg prices of Government securities at 
some predetermined level, presumably par. 
Then, if market holders decided to sell Gov- 
ernment securities, purchases by the Federal 
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Reserve banks would provide a floor under 
which bond prices could not fall (interest 
rates on Governments could not rise). 

The unfortunate experience with this 
technique between the end of World War I 
and 1951 should convince serious observers 
of the dangers involved; the Federal Reserve 
System could indeed be transformed into an 
engine of inflation rather than a@-responsible 
central bank attempting to promote sustain- 
able economic growth. Once market yields 
on Governments rose to the predetermined 
levels, the System would be able to operate 
in only one direction—as a creator of bank 
reserves, through purchases of the securities, 
in whatever amounts market holders might 
desire. Flexible administration of credit pol- 
icies would be impossible. 

The dangers of this course of action, espe- 
cially during a period of high and rising busi- 
ness activity, are obvious. Nor is it at all 
certain that, in the long run, the Federal Re- 
serve banks could be successful in keeping 
interest rates from rising. As inflationary 
pressures mounted, borrowers of funds would 
be strongly encouraged to borrow heavily as 
soon as possible, in order to repay the debts 
in eroded dollars. Lenders would be encour- 
aged to cut back on lending, realizing that 
the dollars they received in payment would 
be worth less in real terms. Consequently, 
the pressure on interest rates to increase 
would magnify; borrowers would be willing 
to pay higher rates, lenders would be willing 
to lend only at higher rates. In order to 
stem the tide, the Federal Reserve banks 
would have to buy more and more Govern- 
ment from market holders, and thus create 
even more bank reserves and provide a basis 
for further inflationary credit expansion. 
The spiral could ultimately come to a halt 
only as g result of a crisis and subsequent 
readjustment. 

Some observers point to experience in this 
country in 1947 and 1948, when the Federal 
Reserve was indeed pegging prices of Gov- 
erhment securities at predetermined levels, 
as an illustration “of an instance in which 
the consequences were not too bad. But it 
should be recalled that the Federal Govern- 
ment experienced a total cash surplus of 
almost $14 billion in calendar years 1947 and 
1948. The lesson of that experience is that 
an inflationary monetary policy can be offset 
in part by large cash surpluses in Federal 
fiscal operations; but, if the cash surpluses 
had not existed, inflationary pressures would 
have been much more severe than they were. 
A disastrous spiral might well have occurred. 
Nowadays, advocates of system pegging of 
Government most often do so because of a 
desire to facilitate easy Federal financing of 
deficits. The combination of a,large Federal 
deficit and unbridled creation of bank re- 
serves, in a period of high and rising busi- 
ness activity, could only result in the 
severest type of inflationary pressures, ulti- 
mate reaction and recession, and disruption 
of the process of economic growth. 

(4) A fourth alternative that should per- 
haps be mentioned in passing relates to the 
apparent preference of some investors to pur- 
chase equities rather than debt instruments. 
To the extent this preference prevails, stock 
yields tend to be low and bond yields tend 
to be High. It might be, therefore, that some 
action which would contribute to a severe 
break in the stock market would in turn 
contribute to a shift from stocks to bonds; 
interest rates would tend to decline. 

To suggest that a break in the stock 
market be induced either through Federal 
regulation or otherwise would, of course, be 
irresponsible. Moreover, to the extent that 
preference for equities over bonds reflects a 
fear of inflation, the answer to the problem 
is to remove the bases of the fear of inflation. 
As stated earlier, this would require, in part, 
a clear demonstration of the determination 
of the Government to maintain fiscal and 
monetary discipline. Conviction on the part 
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of investors that the value of the dollar will 
be protected would do more than any other 
single thing to increase the attractiveness 
of debt instruments and thereby reduce pres- 
sures on interest rates. 

(5) Inasmuch as Treasury securities oc- 
cupy an important position in credit markets, 
interest rates could perhaps be reduced if 
significant progress were made in retiring 
part of the public debt. In this respect, 
there have been several proposals over the 
past few months to set aside a specified por- 
tion of Government revenues each fiscal 
year; these funds would be earmarked for 
debt retirement. 

During a period of prosperity, retirement 
of some portion of our huge public debt is 
certainly desirable; if we cannot achieve 
some debt reduction when incomes are high 
and rising, there is serious question as to 
whether we shall ever be able to do so. 
Consequently, all proposals to establish a 
fixed annual percentage of debt retirement 
should be given serious consideration. 

Many of the proposals, however, fail to 
drive to the heart of the problem, in that no 
provision is made for assuring that Gov- 
ernment revenues would actually exceed 
expenditures by an amount large enough 
to permit the selected percentage of debt 
retirement. The use of, say, $2.8 billion of 
tax revenues to effect a 1 percent reduction 
in the debt would, in the absence of a sur- 
plus in the budget, achieve nothing; addi- 
tional borrowing would be necessary to sup- 
plant the tax revenues used for debt re- 
tirement. In essence, therefore, the securi- 
ties retired would be replaced in the market 
by an equivalent amount of new securities; 
interest rate pressures would not be re- 
duced. Moreover, total publie debt would 
actually grow, instead of decline, if the rev- 
enue-tax relationship continued te reflect 
an overall deficit. Again, I should like to 
repeat that these plans are laudable in pur- 
pose; but undue attention te them tends to 
obscure the hard, basic fact that meaning- 
ful debt retirement can be effected only by 
means of an overall surplus of budget re- 
ceipts over expenditures. 

(6) There is a sixth and final alternative 
for reducing pressures on interest rates, 
although it must be admitted that success 
in pursuing this sixth course of action would 
not necessarily result in lower rates. This 
is because the basic trends in demand and 
supply in free credit markets refiect the 
actions of millions of individuals and in- 
stitutions, and these actions might work to- 
ward higher rates even though some of the 
more significant pressures were reduced. 

The sixth alternative can be summarized 
quite simply, as follows: 

(a) Convert the Federal Government from 
a net borrower to a supplier of funds in 
credit markets by achieving a surplus in the 
budget during periods of high and rising 
business activity. A net surplus permits 
the Treasury to retire debt, on balance; con< 
sequently Government actions would result 
in a net supply of funds available fer private 
borrowers, not a subtraction as is the case 
when the Federal Government borrows to 
finance a deficit. 


(b) Convince investors that the value of 
the dollar will be protected, thus removing 
the pressures for higher interest rates 
stemming from a conviction that further 
inflation is likely to occur. This can be 
done only by mreans of atterrtion te all of the 
factors and practices that stimulate infla- 
tionary pressures. But it should be reem- 
phasized that the most important single 
action would be a clear demonstration of the 
Government’s determination to maintain 
fiscal and monetary discipline. During pe- 
riods of high and rising business activity, 
fiscal and monetary discipline. requires a 
surplus in the budget, for debt retirement, 
and freedom for Federal Reserve authorities 
to pursue flexible monetary policies, 
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(c) Provide the Treasury with sufficient 
flexibility for sound management of the pub- 
lic debt, so that a better balance in debt 
structure can be achieved—including larger 
amounts of longer-term securities outstand- 
ing—and so that bond markets will not be- 
come unsettled over such things as an im-~ 
pinging interest-rate ceiling. The Govern- 
ment securities market is understandably 
sensitive to th® existence of an artificial in- 
terest-rate ceiling; this is one reason why 
the President has proposed that the 414 per- 
cent limit be removed completely, rather 
than merely raised. An increase in the limit 
would only act as a signal to investors that 
the new ceiling is the new normal level 
as defined by Government action. 

As I emphasized in the main portion of 
my statement, the interest burden on the 
public debt—now close to $8 billion—is of 
deep concern to me. But the alternative to 
sound fiscal and monetary policies—further 
shrinkage in the purchasing power of the 
dollar—concerns me even more. In the long 
run, no one benefits from inflation; by 
stimulating the excesses that develop in a 
period of business expansion, and thus 
sowing the seeds of readjustment and reces- 
sion, inflation actually hinders the attain- 
ment of a high rate of economic growth. 
Moreover, inflation strikes hardest at those 
groups in our society least able to protect 
themselves. The man of modest means, not 
the rich man or the large business institu- 
tion, is the primary victim of a shrinking 
dollar. 

The overriding advantage of this sixth and 
final approach to reducing pressures on in- 
terest rates stems from the fact that the 
actions it requires would not only be directly 
beneficial in terms of economic growtly but 
would also transmit effects through market 
forces of demand and supply rather than by 
means of Government decree or regulation. 
And I would like to repeat that, in proceeding 
in this way, the Federal Government would 
be promoting “maximum employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power,” as required 
in the Employment Act of 1946, in a manner 
consistent with those crucially important but 
often overlooked words in the act which 
stipulate that such actions be carried out 
“in a manner calculated to foster and pro- 
mote free competitive enterprise and the 
general wélfare.” 





STATEMENT ON TECHNICAL PHASES OF PRO- 
POSED DEBT MANAGEMENT LEGISLATION BY 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY ROBERT B. AN- 
DERSON BEFORE THE House Ways AND 
MEANS COMMITTEE, 10 a.m., JUNE 10, 1959 


Sections 1 through 3 of the first proposed 
bill have been: discussed in the opening 
statement; this statement reviews sections ¢ 
through 6. 

Section 4 of the bill would amend section 
22(i) of the Second Liberty Bond Act, as 
amended (31 U.S.C. 757c(i)), to direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to relieve any au- 
thorized agent from liability to the United 
States for a loss incurred in savings bonds 
redemptions where written notice of liabiiity 
or potential liability has not been given by 
the United States to the agent within 10 
years after the date of the payment. This 
limitation would be similar to the limitation 
upon the time within which the Govern- 
ment may proceed against a person who 
cashes a Government check upon a forged 
endorsement. In that case the time limit 
imposed upon the Government is 6 years. 

Presently the law directs the Secretary to 
relieve an agent from liability only when he 
can determine that the loss resulted from 
no fault or negligence on the agent’s part, 
regardless of the length of time between the 
date of payment and the date the loss is dis- 
covered. In some cases the time lapse may be 
considerable because the owner of the bonds 
may not discover their loss or theft until 
their maturity or thereabouts, and would 
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have no reason to expect that they might 
have been fraudulently negotiated. It 
should be emphasized that this proposed 
legislation in no way limits the time within 
which the real owner may make a claim upon 
a savings bond which was fraudulently ne- 
gotiated. ~ 

Where there is a long lapse of time between 
the date of the payment and the date the 
United States discovers it has, or may have, 
incurred a loss resulting therefrom, it would 
be extremely difficult for a paying agent to 
prove that the loss resulted from no fault 
or negligence on its part. In view of this, as 
well as the fact that the risks involved arise 
from the assumption of a task. which was 
urged upon them by the United States and 
which was not related to the ordinary course 
of their business, the Treasury Department 
believes that so-called qualified paying 
agents, that is, commercial banks, trust com- 
panies, savings and loan associations, build- 
ing and loan associations, and similar finan- 
cial institutions, should have some limita- 
tion upon the time during which they may 
be liable. 

Because they would have the same problem 
of proof, and for the sake of uniformity and 
orderly administration, the proposed legis- 
lation would, give the same immunity to the 
Treasurer of the United States, the Federal 
Reserve banks, and the Post Office Depart- 
ment or the postal service, which are also 
accountable for losses incurred by the United 
States in savings bond redemptions, 

The proposed legislation excludes cases 
arising under special regulations issued by 
the Treasury Department which authorize 
qualified paying agents to pay savings bonds 
without obtaining the signatures of the 
owners on the bonds, if the agents uncon- 
ditionally assume liability to the United 
States fo. any loss resulting from such pay- 
ments. In making payments under these 
regulations, which paying agents requested 
for their own and their customers’ con- 
venience, they represent that they have the 
owners’ instructions to redeem the bonds, 
and guarantee the validity of the trans- 
actions. 

Section 5 of the bill would amend sec- 
tion 3701 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 
742). to clarify the exemption it accords to 
the interest on‘ obligations of the United 
States from State and local income taxes. 

Section 3701 of the Revised Statutes pro- 
vides that obligations of the United States 
shall be exempt from taxation by or under 
State or local authority. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has held that this pro- 
vision also exempts the interest on obliga- 
tions of the United States from taxation by 
or under State or local authority (N. J. Realty 
Title Ins. Co. v. Div. of Tax Appeals (1950), 
338 U.S. 665). 

In recent years the State of Idaho has 
taken the position that its income tax law 
enacted in 1933 has required the inclusion of 
interest on obligations of the United States 
in computing gross income (from which tax- 
able net income’ was determined), and that 
the Federal statutes have not precluded this 
requirement. The Idaho statute provided 
that there shall be levied “upon every indi- 
vidual * * * a tax which shall be accord- 
ing to and measured by his net income.” 
The term “gross income” (from which tax- 
able net income was determined) was de- 
fined to include, among other items, “all 
interest.received from Federal, State, munic- 
ipal, or other bonds.” The law elswhere 
provided, however, that “all income, ex- 
cept * * * ifcome not permitted to be taxed 
under * * * the Constitution or laws of the 
United States, shall be included and con- 
sidered in determining net income of tax- 
payers,” 

It has apparenfly been the position of the 
State of Idaho not that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is without power to exempt the 
interest on its obligations from State income 
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taxes, but rather that it has not exempted 
that Ifiterest from g tax such as the Idaho 
tax. 

The reasoning of the Idaho authorities 
appears to have been as follows: The Fed- 
eral statute has exempted the interest on 
Federal obligations from State taxation, and 
the State tax statute excluded income not 
permit to be taxed by the Federal ex- 
empting statute, but the Idaho statute 
did not attempt to tax this income. Rather, 
it carefully provided that there should be 
levied “upon every individual * * * a 
tax * * * nieasured by his net income.” 
Apparently their position has been that this 
has a different effect from the State statute 
before 1933, which provided that there 
should be levied “upon the net income of 
every individual * * * a tax,” which was 
therefore a tax not permitted under the 
Federal exempting statute. 

The Treasury and the Department of 
Justice have felt that the position of the 
State of Idaho rests upon a distinction of 
words which is without substance. We have 
not, however, been able to persuade the 
Idaho authorities to change their position. 
Since this position does not rest upon a 
theory of lack of congressional power to 
exempt interest on Federal obligations from 
a tax such as Idaho has had, but rather upon 
the theory that Congress has not exercised 
its power, the Treasury and the Department 
of Justice believe that the simplest resolu- 
tion of the matter would be through con- 
gressional action which would clarify the 
exemption by expressly exempting Federal 
obligations and the interest on them from 
every form of State and local income taxes. 
The proposed provision would accomplish 
that purpose. 

It should be mentioned that on March 20, 
1959, the State of Idaho adopted a new in- 
come tax law. The new law declares it to 
be its intent to impose a tax identical as far 
as possible to the income tax imposed by 
the Federal Internal Revenue Code. Since 
the Federal Internal Revenue Code imposes a 
tax “on the taxable income of every indi- 
vidual” it has been suggested that Idaho may 
no longer attempt to maintain its position 
that the Federal exemption statute does not 
extend to its income tax. We have communi- 
cated with responsible State authorities, 
however, and have been unable to obtain 
assurances that the State will discontinue 
requiring the inclusion of interest on obliga- 
tions of the United States in computing 
State income taxes. 

In these cir¢umstances, we believe it to 
be highly desirable for the Congress to make 
the exemption statute more specific at this 
time. If positions such as Idaho has held 
are adopted by other States the resulting 
taxation could have a serious adverse effect 
on the sale of U.S. savings bonds, which are 
so widely held by individuals, and could have 
undesirable effects on Treasury financing 
operations in general. 

Section 6 of the bill would authorize the 
issuance of obligations of the United States 
to Government trust funds at the issue price. 
The Congress has established some 50 Gov- 
ernment trust funds. Portions of any of 
these funds not currently needed may be in- 
vested in obligations of the United States. 
With respect to six of these trust funds, 
however, the Congress has specified that 
Government obligations may be acquired on 
original issue only at par. Thus in the act 
of August 14, 1935, establishing the unem- 
ployment trust fund, it was provided that 
“such obligations may be acquired (1) on 
original issue at par, or (2) by purchase of 


outstanding obligations at the market price.” 


Substantially identical language has been 
used in four other provisions dealing with 
five other trust funds. The trust funds and 
the citations to the pertinent provisions 
governing them are: Federal old-age and 
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survivors insurance trust fund and the Fed- 
eral ‘disability insurance trust fund (42 
U.S.C. 401(d)); the railroad retirement ac- 
count (45 U.S.C. 2280(b)); the special trust 
account for the payment of bonds of the 
Philippines (22 U.S.C. 1393(g)(5)); and the 
highway trust fund (23 U.S.C. 173(e)(2)). 
The reason for providing in these relatively 
few cases that acquisition on original issue 
must be at par is not known. 

When the first of these provisions was 
enacted in 1935 the Treasury could not is- 
sue interest-bearing bonds at a discount 
In 1942 the law was amended to permit 
issuance at a discount, but none were is- 
sued in this manner before last November. 
Therefore the requirement that obligations 
be acquirtd on original issue only at par has 
not created a problem until recently. With 
the possibility of more obligations being 
issued at a discount or at a premium in the 
future, however, the requiremént that these 
six trust funds acquire obligations on orig- 
inal issue only at par is highly discrimina- 
tory against them. For example, the Treas- 
ury recently issued 4 percent bonds of 1980 
at 99; the public could subscribe for these 
bonds at 99 and any of the trust funds 
other than these six could acquire them 
at 99, but the law prohibited any of these 
six trust funds from acquiring them on orig- 
inal issue except at 100. If the Secretary of 
the Treasury had issued these bonds at par 
on original issue for account of these funds, 
they would have earned interest at a lower 
effective rate than any of the other trust 
funds or any member of the public ac- 
quiring them on original issue. 

There does not appear to be any sound 
reason for this result. It has therefore 
been recommended that these provisions of 
law be amended to authorize these trust 
funds to acquire obligations of the United 
States on original issue at the issue price, 
which is the price the other trust funds or 
the public would pay. 





“The Stratezic Lessons of West Berlin,” 
a Statement by the National Planning 
Association International Committee 
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HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
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Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Planning Association, which has 
been responsible for so many construc- 
tive studies and proposals on matters of 
vital importance to American policy, has 
recently contributed a new statement of 
great importance on the Berlin crisis. 

This statement, signed by members of 
the NPA’s International Committee un- 
der the chairmanship of Mr. Frank 
Altschul, is one of the best summaries I 
have seen concerning the broad Commu- 
nist challenge now focusing on Berlin. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this statement, as follows: 

THE STRATEGIC LESSONS OF WEST BERLIN 
(A statement by the NPA International 

Committee, April 28, 1959—Special Report 

No. 52) 

Regardless of how the current crisis over 
West Berlin may be resolved, there are cer- 
tain lessons to be learned from it which, 
if ignored by the United States and its al- 
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lies, presage increasing success for the So- 
viet Union’s probing strategy against the 
non-Communist world. These lessons are 
both diplomatic and military. This state- 
ment of the Committee on International 
Policy of the National Planning Association 
is intended to outline the origin and nature 
of the crisis over West Berlin and to com- 
ment briefly on its implications for the 
strategy Of the Western alliance. 

1. On November 27, -1958, the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. handed ‘to the US. 
Ambassador in Moscow a note dealing with 
the situation in West Berlin. .A lengthy 
exposition of the history of West Berlin 
since the date of occupation by the West- 
ern allies is followed by certain concrete 
proposals bearing on its future. In char- 
acteristic manner this historical survey is 
punctuated with falsifications, the nature 
of which it is unnecessary to go into here 
as they have been fully exposed in a pam- 
phlet issued by the Department of State. 

Allegedly seeking to put an end to the ab- 
normal and dangerous situation which has 
developed in Berlin because of the continued 
occupation of its Western sectors by the 
United States, Great Britain, and France, 
the Soviet Union proposes that the ques- 
tion of Western Berlin * * * be settled for 
the time being by making Western Berlin 
an independent political entity—a free 
city—without any state, including either of 
the existing German states, interfering in 
its life. 

The nub of the matter is contained in 
the statement that “the Soviet Government 
on its part has resolved to effect measures 
designed to abolish the occupation regime 
in Berlin, guided by the desire to normalize 
the situation in Berlin, in the interésts of 
European peace, in the interests of the 
peaceable and independent development of 
Germany.” 

The Soviet Government asserts that it re- 
gards a period of 6 months “as quite ade- 
quate to find a sound foundation for a solu- 
tion of the problems connected with the 
change of the position of Berlin and to pre- 
vent the possibility of any complication if, 
of course, the governments of the Western 
Powers do not deliberately work for such 
complications.” 

During this period “the Soviet Govern- 
ment proposes to make no-changes in the 
present procedure for military traffic of the 
United States, Great Britain, and France 
from West Berlin to the Federal Republic 
of Germany.” “But “if the above period is 
not used for reaching a relevant agreement, 
the Soviet Union will effect the planned 
measures by agreement with the German 
Democratic Republic.” 

Stripped of nonessentials, the Soviet de- 
mand boiled down to this: Either the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France ac- 
cept the Soviet proposals for a change in 
the status of West Berlin, including the 
withdrawal of their occupation forces before 
May 27, 1959, or the Soviet Union, in vio- 
lation of its solemn agreements, will itself 
change this status by handing over to the 
East German Government both its rights 
and its obligations in regard to West Berlin. 
These proposals, for reasons clearly stated, 
have been rejected by all three of the West- 
ern allies immediately concerned. The So- 
viet Union for its part has modified the ulti- 
mative character of the date of May 27 and 
it now seems likely that somewhat prolonged 
negotiations will take place, first, in a meet- 
ing of Foreign Ministers to be held toward 
the middle of May, and then, by a summit 
conference gcheduled for sometime in July 
or August. 

Whether these discussions will lead to a 
negotiated settlement only the future will 
tell. We must hope that, in the light of 
the resolute position taken by President 
Eisenhower in accord with our principal 
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allies and with the full support of the Ameri- 
can people, we shall find that the Berlin 
crisis has been precipitated as just another 
of those operations which the Kremlin con- 
ducts on the periphery of the free world. 

But it would not be prudent to take coun- 
sel of our hopes. There is a wide and seem- 
ingly unbridgeable chasm between Moscow 
and the free world. Admittedly, the present 
status of West Berlin is a thory in the 
side of the Soviet Union. It provides an 
escape hatch through which refugees, in- 
cluding many of the most talented and best- 
trained individuals, flee the Communist 
paradise of East Germany at the rate of ap- 
proximately 200,000 a year. In marked con- 
trast to the drab and desolate condition of 
East Berlin, it furnishes a showcase behind 
the Iron Curtain in which the enormous 
achievements of a community of free men 
and women are displayed in bright and vivid 
colors. And, last but not least, it serves 
as a center from which, by radio and other 
means, the hopes and ideals of the Western 
world are constantly projected into the 
Soviet Union and its Communist-dominated 
satellites. 

Yet it is well to recall that this is a situa- 
tion that has existed for more than 10 years. 
Furthermore, while this may be a matter of 
little import to the Soviet leaders, it is a 
situation of their own creating. One of the 
basic understandings reached among the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and the 
Soviet Union, and incorporated in the Pots- 
dam Agreement, was that during the period 
of occupation Germany shall be treated as 
a single economic unit. It was further pro- 
vided that to this end, common policies shall 
be established in regard to a number of 
relevant economic factors. 

From the moment of occupation the So- 
viet Union proceeded to nullify this pro- 
vision, administering its zone in flagrant dis- 
regard of its commitments. This led step 
by step inexorably to the division of Germany 
and to the establishment in the Western 
zones of the freely elected goverrment of the 
Federal Republic, while in the Eastern zone 
a Quisling government, having no sanction in 
the will of the people it governed, acquired 
its grant of authority from the Soviet Union, 
backed by the armed might of it¢ occupation 
forces. The incredible distortions of history 
to which the Soviet propagandists have ac- 
customed us should never be allowed to ob- 
scure these obvious facts. 

Our legal and our moral right to maintain 
our position in Berlin has been eloquently 
set forth not only by the State Department, 
but by the President as well. It would be 
superfluous to reargue the case here. And 
there should be no lingering doubt that at 
whatever risk we are prepared to maintain 
that free access to West Berlin to which we 
are both legally and morally entitled—an ac- 
cess which is responsive to the wishes of the 
people of that beleaguered city. The Presi- 
dent has stated in effect that in no event will 
we strike the first blow. He has made it 
equally clear that we shall react vigorously 
to any attempt to deny us that free access, 
the right to which was formally agreed to at 
a meeting of the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters in New York in May 1949, and confirmed 
at a subsequent meeting of that body held 
in Paris. 

It would be futile to attempt to antici- 
pate the results of the delicate negotiations 
which are to start with the meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers at Geneva on May 11. 
We have no means of telling with certainty 
just what prompted Khrushchev to raise 
the issue of-West Berlin at this particular 
moment. Nor can we do more than specu- 
late about his estimate of our will and our 
potential, which may powerfully affect, his 
future course of action. Yet one thing can 
be said safely: These negotiations will 
either end with some measure of agreement 
reached or they will fail. In the first con- 
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tingency, the nature of any such under- 
standings will exercise a profound influence 
on the future orientation of American 
foreign policy. With the possible substance 
of such an agreement the present memo- 
randum is, however, not concerned. But in 
either contingency, unless by some miracle 
the question of West Berlin has been defi- 
nitively settled, we are likely to be faced at 
some unpredictable date in the future with 
@ renewal of the Soviet challenge to our po- 
sition there, upon which the future orienta- 
tion of West Germany may well depend. 
We cannot tell how much time may be al- 
lotted us before the challenge will be re- 
newed. ‘Yet just because of this uncertainty 
in regard to the time element, a few obser- 
vations seem pertinent. 

At his press conference on March 11 
President Eisenhower, in answer to a qués- 
tion, said: “We are certainly not going to 
fight a ground war in Europe. What good 
would it do to send a few more thousands 
or indeed even a few divisions of troops to 
Europe?” The President’s later remarks 
were open to the interpretation that the 
United States might respond by the use of 
nuclear weapons against targets undis- 
closed if “any threat or any push in the 
direction of real hostilities” occurred “from 
the side of the Soviets.” 

These remarks lead inevitably to the con- 
clusion that in the administration’s view, we 
may be faced with an appalling and unavoid- 
able dilemma if present negotiations in re- 
gard to West Berlin fail, ie. that we may be 
forced to choose between capitulation in 
whole or in part to the Soviet demands and 
the initiation of atomic and/or thermonu- 
clear war. And we should remember that 
even if a modus vivendi in regard to West 
Berlin is negotiated, we may still face this 
same dilemma, unless our miltiary posture is 
improved, whenever in the future the Soviets 
choose to provokeé-some similar crisis, as we 
may be confident they will. 

But if we are granted sufficient time and 
apply the lessons learned from the current 
crisis with dedication, energy, and resource- 
fulness, it is just possible that we may es- 
cape such a baneful choice. There is some 
ground for hoping that the Kremlin is not 
yet ready to precipitate the ultimate catas- 
trophe. In any event, it is the view of the 
Committee on International Policy of the 
National Planning Association that the ad- 
ministration should act on this assumption. 
This suggests that it might be part of wis- 
dom to take a new look “the new look,” 
which first saw the light of day in a speech 
delivered by the Secretary of State before the 
Council on Foreign Relations on January 12, 
1954. In this address was incorporated “the 
basic decision” reached “to depend primarily 
upon a great capacity to retaliate, instantly, 
by means and at places of our choosing.” 

It may be that, at the time, this decision 
was grounded not only in fiscal but in sound 
military considerations. We then had a pre- 
dominant superiority in atomic and thermo- 
nuclear weapons and, in particular, in the 
means of their delivery. But much has hap- 
pened in the 5 years that have since elapsed. 
The Soviet Union has built up a stockpile of 
similar weapons, as well as delivery systems 
of undetermined capability. It has mate- 
rially strengthened its air defense to the end 
that it may be less vulnerable to bomber 
attack. And it has assigned priority to a 
major program for the development and 
manufacture of intermediate-range and in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles—weapons 
which since the time of the Suez crisis it 
seems prepared to brandish on every occasion 
of acute international tension. 

With this growing Soviet potential, it has 
become apparent that we have placed our 
ultimate reliance primarily on weapons 
which we are increasingly reluctant to use. 
The “great deterrent” lost much of its 
validity with the awakening fear that, at a 
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given moment, if SAC had not previously 
been neutralized by surprise attack, its use 
by us might invite devastating retaliation 
by the Soviet Union. 

But other considerations began to rein- 
force this reluctance in the minds of 
thoughtful individuals. While we, for a 
time, were bemused by the prospect of de~- 
veloping a “clean bomb,” the “tolerable” 
poisoning of the earth’s atmosphere from 
the testing of weapons on a modest scale has 
raised the specter of the damage that might 
be inflicted on nations and peoples not in- 
volved in the conflict in the event of the 
early use of atomic and thermonuclear 
weapons on a massive scale. 

This raises for us a moral issue of deep 
significance. In these times of uneasily bal- 
anced terror, no one can guarantee that 
atomic and/or thermonuclear weapons will 
not be used. But since their use is a pos- 
sibility, it is of vital importance from the 
point of view of world public opinion that 
we shift from our shoulders to those of the 
Soviet Union the onus of threatening such 
a catastrophe. Our foreign policy has suf- 
fered great damage through our failure te 
counteract the Soviets’ assumption of the 
mantle of high morality and their efforts to 
represent the United States as trigger-happy, 
ready on the slightest provocation to un- 
leash the horror of thermonuclear war re- 
gardless of the consequences to nonbelliger- 
ents. Our task’is to convince the rest of the 
world that the United States will have other 
means for defending the cause of freedom 
than resort to thermonuclear war. But we 
cannot carry this conviction by words alone. 
This objective can only be attained if we give 
meaning to our words through a reassertion 
of imaginative leadership and through a re- 
vision of military policy in conjunction with 
our principal alliés. This revision would 
involve. a massive effort to increase the 
modernized but conventional forces dedi- 
cated to NATO on the, continent of Europe 
and to provide a strategic reserve, available 
for use if needed, to deal with any new 
trouble spot elsewhere in the world. 

We do not minimize the magnitude of the 
task involved. Yet we refuse to accept the 
notion that the free world with its vast re- 
sources of manpower and its great industrial 
capacity is unable to accomplish it. We have 
come to talk rather casually about the threat 
to our very survival—to the survival of those 
values of Western civilization to which we 
are so profoundly attached. Yet neither we 
nor our principal allies are behaving as if 
we recognized the reality of this threat. Let 
us frankly face the unpalatable fact that 
higher taxes with the deprivations these in- 
volve may prove essential to the successful 
attainment of our objectives. Let us at last 
take the full measure of our peril, supporting 
with dedication whatever measures consid- 
erations of national security may require. 

That we are not doing this today was 
clearly indicated in memorandums submitted 
by the Chiefs of Staff on March. 8, 1959, to 
the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee, out- 
lining their reservations in regard to the 
current military budget. Hesitating to take 
direct issue with the President, their Com- 
mander in Chief, they, nonetheless, con- 
trived to make it clear that in their view 
appropriations presently requested were in- 
adequate to place our armed services in a 
position to meet their responsibilities. The 
recent testimony of Secretary McElroy, refer- 
ring to the growing missile gap, was similarly 
disturbing. And the avowed determination 
of the administration to proceed with the 
contemplated reduction.in the personnel of 
the Army and the Marine Corps, -while the 
problem of West Berlin remains unresolved, 
suggests a Somewhat unrealistic estimate of 
our own position which fully justifies wide- 
spread concern. . The recently released testi- 

mony of the Commanding Officer of SAC fully 
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substantiates the misgivings about the ade- 
quacy of our Armed Forces. 

The current challenge with which the 
Soviet Union has confronted us may turn 
out under the most favorable circumstances 
to be just another probing operation on 
the periphery of the free world. It is possi- 
ble that when the clouds clear away, we may 
find that nothing more serious has happened 
than that East Germans have taken the 
place of their Soviet colleagues at the check- 
points, through which traffic from West Ger- 
many destined for the occupation forces in 
West Berlin must pass, under instructions to 
continue to permit free access to West Berlin 
in the manner previously guaranteed us by 
the Soviet Union. Should this prove to be 
the case, it would merely suggest that the 
Soviet Union was not yet ready to assume the 
ultimate risk. It would mean that we might 
have more time allotted to us than we had 
anticipated in which to take measures cal- 
culated’ effectively to parry a challenge 
merely postponed. 

For it should be clear by now that Com- 
munist imperialism has in no sense aban- 
doned its ambition to extend its dominion 
to thé farthest corners of the globe. It is 
equally clear that with the requisite deter- 
mination and sacrifice, the NATO powers wiil 
continue to present a formidable obstacle to 
the achievement of this ambition. But the 
Berlin crisis has already demonstrated that 
our present military posture is hardly calcu- 
lated to permit us-to deal satisfactorily with 
many contingencies which may arise. 
Against the day when the masters of the 
Kremlin consider the moment opportune toe 
face us once again with some new and un- 
acceptable demands either in Berlin or else- 
where, we should strive to provide for our- 
selves some alternative more palatable than 
merely the choice between capitulation and 
nuclear warfare of our initiation. 

It is the plea of this memorandum ‘that 
the administration proceed with vigor and 
without delay to act on the assumption that 
we may be given time enough—an uncertain 
assumption, it is true, but one on which we 
must act if we are to have any chance of 
finding ourselves in a more favorable posi- 
tion when the next crisis is upon us. As 
our purpose should be to avoid being faced 
again with the same limited choice of un- 
palatable alternatives which seemed to con- 
front us in West Berlin, we should exert 
ourselves to the utmost in building up our 
ground forces and materially strengthening 
these contingents in Western Europe. 

Having thus furnished the lead to our 
allies, whose survival is as much at stake 
as our own, we should urge upon them 
similar efforts. At the same time, as a mere 
matter of prudent insurance against the un- 
known, while materially strengthening our 
conventional forces both in respect to per- 
sonnel and equipment, we should increase 
the tempo of that wide range of projects 
which involve our strategic capabilities. 
And this immense effort should be supple- 
mented by a program of information de- 
signed to place before the bar of public 
opinion the fullness of our desire and our 
intention to do all that lies within our power 
to spare humanity thie evil choice between 
the parallel disasters of atomic warfare or 
Soviet enslavement. 

But even this is not enough. For while, 
in the light of the Berlin crisis, this memo- 
randum has focused attention primarily on 
the nature of our military posture, there are 
other phases of our conflict with Communist 
imperialism we must not neglect. The Soviet 
Union is conducting a skillfully orchestrated 
attack in which the military, the diplomatic, 
the economic, and the ideological instru- 
ments, either alternately or in unison, are 
played upon to produce the maximum effect. 
We must strive unceasingly to meet every 
element of this attack, and wherever possible 
to seize the initiative ourselves, 
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This committee welcomes the expressed 
willingness of our Government to participate 
in a meeting of the Foreign Ministers and 
eventually in a Summit Conference. , How- 
ever discouraging the outlook may. appear, 
it is well to bear in mind that we and the So- 
viet Union do have one common interest— 
survival. Against this background, it should 
be the constant role of diplomacy to seek for 
grounds of compromise which do not sacrifice 
the legitimate aspirations of either the Soviet 
Union or of ourselves. 

In the economic field, we should be at- 
tempting, either alone or preferably in con- 
junction with our principal allies, to develop 
@ more comprehensive program of economic 
aid in order, both bilaterally and through the 
U.N., to meet the recently increased activity 
of the Soviet Union in this domain—a task 
made exceedingly difficult because of the 
present disposition of Congress to hack away 
at the appropriations requested for mutual 
security. To the extent that this disposi- 
tion is based upon justified criticism of the 
administration of foreign aid in the past, it 
is to be hoped that it may be materially re- 
duced for the future when the Draper com- 
mittee, after exhaustive study, makes’ its 
final report. Insofar as it is based on con- 
siderations of partisan advantage, or possibly 
upon a mistaken interpretation of facts, a 
campaign of public enlightenment might 
prove useful. 

Above all, we should seek to recapture that 
bright vision of the future which inspired 
the Marshall plan, prompted aid to Greece 
and Turkey and led to the formation of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Whether 
we can recapture this in time may prove to 
be the supreme test of our democratio so- 
ciety. Should we fail to do so, when our 
civilization is threatened as never before, all 
that we have built of spiritual values, of 
political institutions and of material goods 
may be lost to the world as they disappear in 
the rubble heap of_history. 





Finns and Oregonians: “Finnogonians” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the Fin- 
landia Pictorial, Finland’s only maga- 
zine in English, has devoted its May 1959 
issue to the Oregon Centennial, empha- 
sizing the ties between Oregon and Fin- 
land. Under previous consent, I in- 
clude the editor’s greetings to the Oregon 
Centennial and the lead article, the 
“Finnogonians.” Also included are cables 
of welcome to the Finnish exhibit at the 
Portland International Trade Fair from 
Oregon’s Governor Hatfield and from our 
distinguished junior Senator, RICHARD 
L. NEUBERGER: 


FINLANDIA Pictor1aL EpITroR COMMEMORATES 
OREGON’sS CENTENNIAL 

This is a special issue of Finlandia Pic- 
torial commemorating the 100th anniversary 
of the. Beaver State of Oregon. We are 
pleased to have the opportunity of devoting 
our pages to the memories and the links 
that, since 1638, have built a bridge of kind 
thoughts and good will across the Atlantic 
between our country and the United States. 

A hundred years ago Oregon was promoted 
to statehood. Now, in 1959, Oregonians are 


celebrating the event with scores of festivals, 
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shows, and fairs. Finland is one of the more 
distant countries taking part in the Interna- 
tional Trade Fair at Portland in connection 
with the centennial exposition. Finlandia 
Pictorial wishes to join the birthday party, 
and copies of this issue will be distributed to 
visitors to the fair. 

Why is Finland participating? For those 
who really do not know and for those whe 
do but like to see the answer in print, Fin- 
landia Pictorial gives the reasons. The 
Finns, like so many other peoples, helped 
build America. The Americans and Finns 
are no strangers to each other, even those 
who have no mutual intimate connections, 

We wish to greet especially the Finns of 
Oregon, the Finnogonians, if a neologism 
is allowed. In a truly pioneer spirit, with 
Mr. John O. Virtanen as their enthusiastic 
leader, they are realizing the project of the 
Finnish classroom in Portland State College. 
Every pupil of the Finnish room will learn 
something of the land of the Finnish fore- 
fathers and gather a fact or two about Fin- 
land. 

This is our reward. It is not only the 
Finns and Americans of the present genera- 
tion that learn to know each other. In the 
future both they and all nations may under- 
stand better how to help each other to build 
the world. 

Tue Eprror. 


-_-—— 


We have pleasure in publishing these two 
cables received from the United States of 
America: 

The Governor of Oregon: “Oregonians are 
proud of the many Finnish people who reside 
here and the role they have played in our 
century of statehood. We are most grateful, 
to learn that the publishers of Finlandia 
Pictorial are dedicating their May issue to 
Oregon and our centennial exposition and 
international trade fair which begins June 
10th and continues for 100 days. We wel- 
come the world, and especially readers of this 
publication to Oregon in 1959. 

“‘Mark O. HATFIELD.” 


The junior Senator from Oregon: “Oregon 
always has had close ties of friendship and 
admiration for Finland. Both realms share 
seacoast grandeur, vast timberlands, and 
wealth in fisheries. The Finnish colony at 
Astoria has enriched and improved our State. 
We welcome the official Finnish Government 
exhibit at our international centennial trade 
fair. Warm regards to all. 

“RICHARD L, NEUBERGER.” 


THE FINNOGONIANS 
(By Walter Mattila, Portland, Oreg.) 


The first Finn whose name survives in early 
Oregon history was a colorful Wild West citi- 
zen—a gold prospector, Indian fighter, poli- 
tician, real estate operator, flour mill owner 
and finally, of course, consul for Russia and 
the then Grand Duchy of Finland. 

Like the other early Finnish settlers of the 
coastal areas, he was a seaman. After 
panning but little gold in California, he ar- 
rived in Portland—the home of the 1959 cen- 
tennial of Oregon’s statehood—in 1853 when 
the city was only 3 years old and the State of 
Oregon was still to be carved out of the vast 
region between the new State of California 
and the new Canadian border. 

The first Finnogonian was Gustaf Hen- 
nila, but at sea and in the goldfields he was 
plain Gust Wilson, the name he used in 
Oregon until he became Consul Gustaf Wil- 
son. Through his first year in Oregon Ter- 
ritory he was Private Wilson of the volunteer 
militia which took the fight out of the In- 
dians in the Puget Sound area, now Seattle 
and Tacoma. 

Home from the war, he made good in poli- 
tics in Josephine County. He was first 
elected coroner, a high office in the gunhappy 
gold camps, and later county clerk for 4 years. 
Then he returned to Portland and agquired 
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considerable property in real estate opera- 
tions. 
FARMING A BATTLEFIELD 

More than 20 years after Wilson was 
through fighting Indians, the new Finnish 
settlement in the wheatlands of eastern 
Oregon became a battlefield in the last 
Indian war of Far West history. Weapons 
were rushed to these frontier farmers by 
U.S. soldiers who were amazed how well 
the simple immigrents could shoot. The In- 
dians swept over the Finnish farms but 
burned no buildings. Nor is there any rec- 
ord that the Finns ever shot any Indians 
but their splendid U.S. Army rifles later kept 
them in deer meat. Among those who 
watched for Indians on hilltops while father 
plowed in the valley were Albert Haarala, a 
retired Portland insurance man, and his 
brother, Henry, a retired Spanish-American 
War veteran in California. 

It was not until the railroads were built 
by Swedes, Norwegians, Chinese, Finns and 
others across America that nonsailor Finns 
came to the new State of Oregon which had 
fine land for homesteading, fine timber for 
slashing and fine fish for kala moijakka— 
fish stew to you. Some of these immigrants 
arrived direct from Finland but most of 
them hopped across America from mining 
camp to mining camp and from mining camp 
to Dust Bowl. 

LITTLE FINLANDS 


They were eager to get started on farms, 
but most of them also fished in the Columbia 
and worked in the winter at building in the 
nearest towns. Besides, they were the migra- 
tory workers of the day, picking hops for the 
breweries, berries for canneries, and prunes 
for dryers. They created Little Finlands in 
which they had their own churches, confirma- 
tion schools, instruction in the Finnish lan- 
guage, temperance societies ‘and of course 
their own Saturday night sauna gatherings. 
The temperance society broadened into a cul- 
tural crusade which gave plays, recitals and 
songfests. 

THE HELSINKI OF THE NORTHWEST 


Once Finnish emigrants found that they 
could make a living at Columbia River fish- 
ing alone without having to farm on the 
bank, they settled in Astoria and other grow- 
ing communities. Eventually Astoria be- 
came the Helsinki of the Northwest with two 
Finnish newspapers, one church edited and 
the other published by Socialists. The 
district attracted outstanding Finnish emi- 
grants, such as the three Kankkonen broth- 
ers, Matti, Kalle and Frithiof, who had had 
building experience in Finland. They estab- 
lished a boatshop which expanded during 
World War I into wooden shipbuilding. 
They were for 40 years the leaders of the 
large Finnish cooperative cannery, Union 
Fisherman’s Cooperative Packing Co. Some 
of their boatshop employees, such as Kivi- 
jarvi and Tolonen, set up their own boat- 
building enterprises and turned out fishing 
vessels for Oregon, Washington, and Alaska 
waters. Many early Finnish fishermen built 
their own boats. 

Besides clearing thousands of acres of 
rugged Oregon wilderness for their own 
farms, Finnish emigrants were active in log- 
ging and sawmilling. Later emigrants from 
Finnish plywood centers played an important 
part in developing that industry in the 
Northwest. 

Many of the Finnogonians who are par- 
ticipating in the Oregon centennial, which 
has a large Finnish exhibition of export 
goods, are old Americans but new Oregoni- 
ans. This is not strange for 60 percent of 
the population of Oregon was born outside 
the State. 

THE FINNISH-SPEAKING HOUTARIS 


The sons pf hard-working Finnish pioneers 
got a good start in machine logging when 
mechanization came to the northwest forests 


after 1890. Still an operating engineer in 


“Portland, 68-year-old John Henry Simon- 


son (Juhan Hentrik Maattala) at 15 years of 
age was ‘forcing logs onto railroad flatcars 
by turning jackscrews, the same principle as 
raising a house. 

Among the many comparatively recent ar- 
rivals in Oregon is the clan of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Houtari. He was born near Hancock, 
Mich., and after graduating from the eighth 
grade attended Suomi College in its first 
year of existence before it had a permanent 
home. At 16 years of age he went to his 
uncle’s homestead in Hayti, S. Dak., where 
he was joined later by his parents and the 
other children. He farmed there for years 
and married Ida, a Finnish girl who arrived 
alone at 17 from Oulu. 

The Houtaris were active in the Finnish 
community, supporting its church and var- 
ious other activities. Assessor of the town- 
ship, Houtari ran for sheriff on the Nonpar- 
tisan ticket but lost to a Republican. He 
moved to Oregon in 1936 and worked as a 
carpenter and in shipyards until he retired 
to make toys for his 15 grandchildren and 5 
great-grandchildren. Most of them are in 
on too, the new home of many Finnish- 

rn. 





Mail by Guided Missile 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr, REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted me, I 
am including a statement made by Post- 
master General Arthur E. Summerfield 
concerning an experimental exploration 
of a new technique in communication. 
The statement of General Summerfield 
is most interesting: 

MAIL By GUIDED MISSILE 


The United States today began experi- 
mental exploration of a major new tech- 
nique of communication that is of historic 
significance to the peoples of the entire 
world. 

A guided missile, on a routine training 
flight at approximately the speed of sound 
from an American guided missile submarine 
at sea, landed successfully on our east coast 
with a shipment of US. missile mail. ‘ 

This peacetime employment of a guided 
missile for the important and practical pur- 
pose of. carrying mail is the first known offi- 
cial use of missiles by any post office depart- 
ment of any nation. An unofficial test flight 
of a singular Regulus I on the Pacific Coast 
was made several months ago. 

These developments are a reaffirmation by 
the United States of its humanitarian aims, 
as eloquently emphasized by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, that the scientific 
achievements of our people shall be used as 
a rich legacy of progress for mankind. 

Today’s shipment of mail by missile has 
given us extremely valuable information of 
far-reaching importance to the future of the 
U.S. mail service, namely: 

1, The use of compartments built into 
missiles to carry considerable shipments of 
mail appears highly practical. 

2. Significant quantities of mail can be 
loaded quickly and efficiently into missiles. 

8. Missiles can be developed to carry mail 
safely and swiftly. 

4. The relative lightness of letters and the 
small space they occupy makes them ideal 
users of missile technology. 

5. Guided missiles may ultimately provide 
a solution to problems of swifter mail de- 
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livery for international mails, for isolated 
areas where other transportation is infre- 
quent, as well as a supplementary high- 
priority service to big population centers. 

The first U.S. Post Office Department offi- 
cial missile mail experiment, delivering ap- 
proximately 3,000 letters, was loaded aboard 
the guided missile submarine USS. Barbero 
(SSG-317) at Norfolk, Va., shortly before 
departure on a regular training mission. A 
branch post office was established on the 
Barbero by my official orders at that time. 

This morning the crew of the Barbero, 
while in the international waters of the 
Atlantic Ocean, dispatched this historic 
shipment of U.S. mail on a Regulus I 
Training Guided Missile, flying the missile 
successfully to its destination at the Naval 
Auxiliary Air Station at Mayport, Fla., near 
Jacksonville,! where it landed safely a few 
minutes ago. 

The first missile mail was carried in two 
metal compartments, painted in the Post 
Office Department’s official mail-box colors 
of red, white, and blue. 

As our studies proceed on the effective 

utilization of guided missile techniques for 
mail delivery, we can expect further experi- 
ments to develop the feasibility of our plans 
and add to our store of knowledge of what 
we informally call our “Pony Express II Mis- 
sile Mail Project.” 
, The successful missile mail experiment to- 
day was possible only because of the close 
cooperation of Secretary of Defense Neil H. 
McElroy, the fine personnel of the Depart- 
ment of. Defense, and the Navy, and our own 
dedicated Post Office Department people, all 
working closely together. The Post Office 
Department is also deeply indebted to Lt. 
Commander Carlos Dew, USN, command- 
ing officer of the Barbero, and the other offi- 
cers and members of its capable crew. 

The letters which arrived via the Regulus 
I flight at Mayport, are being processed now 
in the Jacksonville, Fla., Post Office for regu- 
lar dispatch to officials and leading citizens 
who have contributed to, or shown special 
interest in the postal progress of recent 
years, including: The President, the Vice 
President, Members of the Cabinet, other top 
Federal officials, Members of Congress, Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, Governors of 
the States, including Alaska and Hawaii, the 
Smithsonian Institution, the postmasters 
general of the 99 other member nations of 
the Universal Postal Union, members of 
groups associated with the Postal Service, 
such as the Post Office Department Advisory 
Board, and the officers and crew of the 
Barbero. ‘ 


The envelope used was my official one with 
a pictorial cachet of the Regulus I bearing 
the wording “First Official Missile Mail—U.S. 
Post Office Department” placed to the left. 
A cancellation reading “USS Barbero” with 
the date and approximate time of launching 
of the Regulus I from the submarine was 
used on the cover. The letters were ap- 
propriately franked with the red, white, and 
blue 4-cent American Flag Commemorative 
Stamp issue of 1957. On the reverse side 
of the envelope a backstamp was applied 
showing the approximate time of the receipt 
of the mail at the Jacksonville, Fla., Post 
Office prior to its dispatch throughout the 
world. 

Each missile mail envelope carries a letter 
from me, as Postmaster General. I would 
like to emphasize now what I said in the 
letter: that the great progress being made 
in guided missilry Will be utilized in every 
practical way by the Post Office Department. 

I believe we will see missile mail de- 
veloped to a significant degree before. man 
has reached the moon. - 

Today’s experiment with missile mail is 
in line with the finest traditions of the 
Post Office Department in-pioneering with 
new means of transportation to speed the 
delivery of the mails. 
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In colonial days Benjamin Franklin took 
the mails from horseback and put it on 
coaches; in 1831 the Post Office Department 
was the first to use the new fangled trains; 
in 1858 the Post Office linked the Nation 
with the famous Overland Mail stage service 
to be followed in 1860 with the even faster 
Pony Express. In 1918, when most people 
still thought the airplane was an unwork- 
able contraption, the Post Office Department 
demonstrated its practical peacetime uses 
with the first regular air mails. 

Today’s missile mail will go down in his- 
tory as another saga of progress and achieve- 
ment in our national heritage. 





Mote U.S. Army Reserve Training Center, 
Parma, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1959 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I insert in the. REcorD 
an address I delivered May 24 at the 
dedication of the Mote U.S.’Army Re- 
serve Training Center, at Parma, Ohio: 

It is a privilege to participate in the dedi- 
eation of the Army Reserve Center, in mem- 
ory of Lt. Kingston H. Mote. His sacrifice 
and the sacrifice of others who gave their 
lives in defense of our beloved country serve 
as a timeless reminder that the chains of 
human slavery rest infinitely heavier upon 
the shoulders of freemen than the wearing 
of a soldier’s gear in defense of our priceless 
liberties and freedoms. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
To maintain that vigilance, we must have 
officers and men trained and ready to take 
up arms in defense of our liberty. 

The birth of our Nation marked the most 
significant step in man’s long struggle up- 
ward toward a system of government which 
recognizes the dignity of man as the highest 
value which can be secured for any people 
under any form of government. History is 
replete with many dark chapters of man’s 
inhumanity to man and the degradation vis- 
ited upon whole civilizations by despotic 
rulers who saw in other men nothing more 
than the opportunity for exploitation. The 
ambitions of these despots led to military 
campaigns and great human sacrifice as the 
empires of their dredms were fulfilled. Since 
recorded history the common man has 
struggled against the schemes of the tyrant, 
sometimes successfully and many times un- 
successfully. But always the struggle of 
the common man has pressed forward to- 
ward the forming of a society in which all 
men would be equal and in which the God- 
given right to life, liberty, and the -pursuit 
of happiness would be a reality. It was this 
great ideal, forged upon the anvil of long 
trial and great sacrifice, which inspired our 
Founding Fathers to proclaim the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Their inspiring char- 
ter of high purpose and intent lifted up the 
hopes of all mankind for a better life, for 
a better world. That historic document 
stands today as the only acceptable founda- 
tion for the forming of both our domestic 
and foreign policies. It expresses in clear 
and unmistakable language the basic human 
rights that must be enjoyed by ali our peo- 
ple and our fervent hopes that these same 
rights be enjoyed by the people of all na- 
tions of the world. 

National devotion to these timeless prin- 
ciples has made us a peace-loving nation, a 
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nation which has never coveted either the 
territory or possessions of any other nation 
or people, a nation which has sought only 
justice and security for our own people. It 
is to our everlasting credit that it can be said 
with honesty we have never committed any 
unprovoked acts against any othe nation 
and have been drawn into war only as a 
matter of absolute necessity and in our own 
self-defense. 

_ It is fitting that in these circumstances, 


we recall to mind those great ideals and 


human values for which our men and 


women of the armed services sacrificed and. 


died in the recent wars. They, of our genera- 
tion, no less than the heroes and martyrs 
of generations past,’ fought for those im- 
mutable values of individual liberty and free- 
dom without which life becomes a hopeless 
drudgery. These same ideals caused our 
Founding Fathers to set forth the inspiring 
Declaration of Independence. It is dedi- 
cation to these same ideals and moral values 
which have made our beloved land the hope 
and aspiration of people the world over. 

It is the destiny of our country ever to re- 
main the citadel of freedom. Each genera- 
tion of Americans must Keep this rendezvous 
with destiny. Daniel Webster, in his genera- 
tion, when faced with tasks no less difficult 
than ours, inspired his ‘tontemporaries with 
these words: “God grants liberty only to 
those who love it, and are always ready to 
guard and defend it.” We Americans love 
liberty and it is our heritage to guard and to 
defend it, 





Deterrence and Missiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. Or 
HON. JAMES G. O’HARA 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1959 
Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. 


Speaker, Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Com- 
mander of the Strategic Air Command 


‘and Vice Chief of Staff of the U.S. Air 


Force, made a speech on April 21 before 
the Aero Club, of Michigan. The con- 
tents of this speech would, I think, be 
of great interest to the Members of the 
Congress and I am requesting that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

General LeMay discussed two topics— 
deterrence and missiles. He pointed out 
that the national defense policy as enun- 
ciated by President Eisenhower involved 
two objectives—to deter war and to ef- 
fectively counter any possible attack. 
The General pointed out that these ob- 
jectives are complementary and insepar- 
able. To me the most interesting part 
of General LeMay’s speech was that in 
which he discussed the role of missiles in 
this age of weapons’ transition. He an- 
swered some critics of the Air Force who 
would reduce substantially our strength 
in manned aircraft and place greater 
reliance on missiles. The General de- 
veloped the idea that it is essential for 
us to retain proven weapons until such 
time as science has developed other 
weapon systems in which we can place 
more complete confidence. 

In his speech General LeMay can- 
didly ‘pointed out that he was reflecting 
the policy views of the Air Force. He 
reflected also, I think, the views of the 
administration. Our national defense 
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policy is principally intended to protect 
us from direct armed aggressiori. While 
I do not wish to minimize the necessity 
for such protection, I wish that I could 
feel that we had more adequate con- 
ventional Armed Forces capable of op- 
erating effectively in possible theaters of 
limited engagement. However, as an ex- 
ponent of the views which he holds, 
General LeMay has no peer. It is ap- 
propriate that his remarks be brought 
to the attention of as many people as 
possible. We all can learn a great deal 
from this most capable officer: 


REMARKS BY GEN. CurRTIS E. LeMay, Vics 
Curer or Srarr, U.S. Am Forcs, Berore 
THE AERO CLUB OF MICHIGAN, Derrorr, 
MicuH., Aprit 21, 1959 


I am glad to be here tonight and to have 
this opportunity to talk to you. It is al- 
Ways a pleasure to see old friends and a 
privilege to participate in this 50th annual 
meeting of one of the oldest, largest, and 
most active State aviation organizations. 

This evening I propose to discuss two sub- 
jects—deterrence and missiles. These topics 
have at least two things in common which 
make them extremely. pertinent at this 
time—first, they have both been very much 
in the headlines during these past few 
months, and second, they fall into the con- 
troversial category. The case for the loyal 
opposition has been very adequately pre- 
sented in public statements, newspapers, 
and magazines. Tonight, I want to give 
you the Air Force side of the story. 

A great deal has been said or written 
about absolute deterrence, minimum deter- 
rence, mutual deterrence, Geterrence for 
small wars and deterrence for big ones. At 
thé same time, the size and type of mili- 
tary forces which are required to provide 
each of these so-called brands of deterrence 
has also been giver a thorough public air- 
ing. 

However, any discussion of deterrence, if 
it is to be meaningful, should begin with 
an examination of our national defense pol- 
icy.. President Eisenhower has stated that 
our goal is to “deter war and to repel and 
decisively counter any possible attack.” This 
concise and straightforward statement of 
policy contains two distinct thoughts—one 
being “to deter” and the other “to repel and 
decisively counter any possible attack.” 
These two objectives are inseparable. Each 
is dependent upon the other, and both make 
up the whole. It is obvious, then, after 
examining this statement of defense policy, 
that deterrence alone is not, and was never 
intended to be, our sole means of national 
defense. 

For one thing, there can be no such 
thing as an absolute and infallible deter- 
rent. What might serve to deter one na- 
tion, will not deter another. An adequate 
deterrent today may not serve tomorrow. 
Many factors influence the decision of a na- 
tion to take the final step which will, in- 
evitably lead to war, and it would be fool- 
hardy for any one nation to assume an 
absolute ability to deter another from tak- 
ing this step. 

Moreover, a defense posture comprised of 
forces which are useful only as a deterrent, 
but which do not contain the inherent ca- 
pability to prevail, should that deterrence 
be unsuccessful, cannot be considered ade- 
quate. Our Nation’s defense structure 
must contain weapons and forces which 
have the undeniable ability to destroy the 
warmaking capacity and military forces of 
our potential enemies. 

Exclusive dependence on deterrence does 
not allow for mistakes and miscalculations 
or for limited situations getting out of hand. 
It does not take into account that our op- 
ponent can apply or turn off pressure at 
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will—pressure which we as a nation may 
not be willing to accept. If any of these 
situations should occur and deterrence 
should fail, then we would have to fight— 
we would have to win the war that wasn’t 
supposed to happen in the first plate. Fur- 
thermore, a minimum deterrent of this na- 
ture in the hands of our Nation would pose 
no real problem to a strong enemy, and 
would completely strip this country of any 
political, diplomatic, or military initiative, 
To base our first line of defense upon this 
type of philosophy would leave our country 
at the mercy of an enemy whose ruthless 
quest for world domination is known to all 
of us. 

If our deterrent posture is to be effective, 
it must contain three essential elements. 
First, we must Nave substantial forces in be- 
ing and ready and available for immediate 
use—forces which have the capability to 
repel and decisively counter any aggression. 
Second, we must possess the national will to 
develop and maintain these forces, and the 
determination to use them if necessary. 
Third, both the forces and the determina- 
tion to use them, if required, must be credi- 
ble in the eyes of any potential enemy. This 
combination will give us the greatest hope 
for successful deterrence. 

Our military forces must be of such a size 
and type that they have the unquestionable 
ability to keep the enemy off our own back 
here at home, and at the same time, to de- 
stroy his military forces and his capability to 
wage war if this should ever become neces- 
sary. Possession of such forces does not 
mean that we must necessarily match him 
gun for gun—aircraft for aircraft—or mis- 
sile for missile. It does mean that we must 
have balanced forces whose versatility pro- 
vides us with the means of applying the 
proper amount and type of firepower accu- 
rately and decisively against any target. 

But these forces standing alone are not the 
whole answer. Military strength which is 
not backed by strong national will, cannot 
be fully effective. It can, in extreme cases, 
be completely ineffective. The eyes of the 
entire world are focused upon our Nation to- 
day, and our capacity to lead the free world 
has never been under closer scrutiny. We 
therefore cannot afford any letdown of our 
national determination. This Nation must 
present a strong and united front at all 
times to friend and foe alike—and convince 
them that we know where we are going, what 
We are doing—and that we are confident in 
the success of our cause. 

Finally, the effectiveness of our military 
forces are of little value as a deterrent if 
any enemy does not fear the consequences 
to him of an aggressive move on his part. 
He must know that he will be beaten, and 
that his aggression will gain nothing except 
complete and devastating defeat. There 
must be no doubt in his mind that what 
we have is good, that we can and will use 
it if necessary, and that if we do use it— 
we will win. 


Air Force weapons are designed to carry 
out this national policy. It is our sincere 
hope that the knowledge that the United 
States has the power—and the will—to re- 
taliate swifty and decisively will serve to 
deter any potential enemy from aggression— 
but we cannot and do not rely on this. We 
are, in other words, preparing for the worst— 
and hoping for the best. 

Accordingly, the capabilities of Air Force 
‘weapons are aimed at the precise and selec- 
tive destruction of targets which contribute 
to the warmaking capacity of the enemy. 
The combat units of the Air Force have been 
specifically tailored for this job. 


Over 90 percent of this country’s retalia- 
tory effort—its primary general war force— 
is contained in the Air Force's Strategic Air 
Command and our tactical air forces at home 
anti abroad. In addition to this—and an- 
other vital segment of our general war 
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capability—are the Air Defense forces which 
protect and back up our offensive effort. 
Approximately 75 percent of all air defense 
facilities and equipment—the, radars, com-~ 
munications, fighter interceptors, missiles, 
and the control network which comprise the 
area air defense of this country—are con- 
tained in the Air Force’s Air Defense Com- 
mand. . 

The Air Force’s limited war capability is 
contained ‘within its general war forces. 
With the exception of our continental Air 
Defense system, all combat forces of the 
Air Force are designed to fight any type of 
war which might occur. Our tactical air 
forces worldwide have a particular adapta- 
bility for limited conflict in addition to 
their general war capability. These units 
can, either from in-place overseas bases, or 
after rapid-deployment from bases in the 
United States, engage rapidly and effectively 
in limited war situations. 

The contributions of the Strategic Air 
Command to any limited war situation are 
also substantial. First, it acts as a strong 
right arm, backing up the employment of 
free world forces in limited conflict. A 
good example of its effectiveness in this 
role occurred during the Lebanon crisis 
almost a year ago when the Strategic Air 
Command had weli over 1,000 modern jet 
bombers—with crews and nuclear weapons 
available and ready for takeofi—quietly 
poised in the background while the more 
spectacular developments took place on the 
immediate scene of action. Under this steel 


umbrella, ground, naval, marine, and tactical 
air units can move promptly and openly into 
trouble areas, firm in the knowledge that 
their deployments are covered by the in- 
visible but ever present might of strategic 
power. ~Furthermore, in addition to this 


passive backup, strategic units have a sub- 
stantial inherent limited war capability and 
can be used effectively in this capacity if 
such measures ever become necessary. 

So far I have discussed only the Air Force 
contribution to our deterrent force—a con- 
tribution which, I might add, has been 
bought and maintained over the past 10 
years for approximately one-third of the 
Nation’s overall defense dollar. However, 
before I leave this subject, I want to point 
out that the forces of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps each make their own singular 
contribution to this overall defense team, 
and further that this team is augmented by 
the sybstantial power of our allies on land, 
sea, and in the air. In 1958, allied forces 
alone consisted of 5 million men, 14,000 jet 
aircraft, and 1,700 combat vessels. 

That is all I am going to say about de- 
terrence this evening. The main point—and 
one which I would like to repeat—is that 
deterrence, while a very important goal of 
our national defense policy, and one which 
we certainly hope will continue to be 
achieved, is not inseparable from our capac- 
ity to wage war. If deterrence should fail, 
the capabilities of our forces and weapons 
will be the decisive factor in whether or not 
we prevail in the ensuing conflict. If we 
have’ placed our money and effort on so- 
called minimum deterrents, we will find 
ourselves without adequate means to defend 
ourselves. 

Now a word or two ebout misSiles. It is 
natural when” new and revolutionary pieces 
of military hardware are developed, that 
differences cf opinion should arise on their 
use, the numbers needed to do the job, and 
the rate at which these new weapons should 
enter the inventories of the defense forces 
Missiles have been no exception. For ex- 
ample, the Air Force oftentimes has been 
accused of lack of imagination and initia- 
tive in its approach to missiles, and of 
clinging to bombers and fighters solely on 
the basis of emotion and tradition. This is 
not true. As a matter of fact, past ex- 
penditures and those programed for this 
next fiscal year for the major procurement 
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and production of missiles, show that the 
Air Force portion thereof is over 14% times 
as much as for the other two services com- 
bined. = 

Missiles are being, and will continue to 
be, phased into combat units as fast as it is 
operationally feasible. However, common- 
sense will not allow us to replace the known 
and proven capability which we now possess 
in manned aircraft, with weapons whose 
reliability, accuracy, and overall effectiveness 
are still in the process of determination. 
We are well aware of the distinct and wel- 
come advantages which ICBM’s, for example, 
will afford—but we also recognize that there 
are certain limitations which apply to our 
early generation missiles and which detract 
in various degrees from their operational 
effectiveness. Moreover, there are still other 
restrictions which apply to missile opera- 
tions by the very nature of the beast—-such 
as the inabitity to recall them once they are 
launched.’ All of these things must be 
taken into account in the establishment of 
our force structure and in the integration 
of new weapons into this force. a 


Our Strategic Air Command, for example, 
has for the past 10 years been required to 
maintain a force-in-being which is capable 
of performing its mission on a year-in-year- 
out, round-the-clock basis. Primary re- 
sponsibility over the years for the successful 
conduct of this Nation’s strategic offense 
has made the Air Force acutely aware of 
the delicate balance which must. be achieved 
between forces-in-being—those forces which 
would be used to face the emergencies of 
today, tomorrow and next month—and 
forces under development. This balance 
has to be maintained. at all times to guaran- 
tee continued modernization of our forces 
without interruption of their day-to-day 
readiness. Reliance wpon unproven systems, 
or too rapid, acceptance of new systems as 
replacements for proven weapons—can 
easily create gaps in this readiness—and in 
our first line of defense. We cannot tolerate 
these gaps and still do our job. Therefore, 
we approach these new weapons with a cer- 
tain amount of discretion which has ab- 
solutely nothing to do with emotion or 
tradition. It is a matter of commonsense. 

The obvious advantages which will ac- 
crue to our Strategic Air Command from a 
well established ICBM capability boil down 
to these points. First, there is no known 
defense—at least for the next few years— 
against ballistic missiles. Once they are 
launched, they cannot be destroyed or 
rendered harmless before they reach the 
target. Within the limitations of the accu- 
racy and reliability of the missile itself, 
those which are successfully launched will 
reach their targets. 


Next, the high speeds at which these mis- 
siles travel allow us to put weapons on 
designated targets within very short periods 
of time after the decision to launch has 
been made. 


Third, missiles lend themselves more 
readily to_protective measurés against sur- 
prise attack. They can be dispersed down 
to a single missile per site, thereby provid- 
ing hundreds of extremely small and diffi- 
cult targets for the enemy. Our newer 
missiles can be placed underground—and 
whatever facilities must remain above ground 
can be readily hardened by steel and con- 
crete shelters. Furthermore, later models 
lends themselves to the use of mobility and 
concealment—additional measures which, in 
combination with dispersal and hardening, 
will not only afford greater protection, but 
will also greatly compound the enemy’s at- 
tack problem. These, in general, are the 
operational advantages which missiles will 
give us—and there is no doubt that they 
are substantial. 

Now let us examine the other side of the 
ledger. Today, and I emphasize the word 
today, our ballistic missiles have not yet dem- 
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onstrated the type of relability or accuracy 
which is required to insure the most effec- 
tive use of the relatively small yield war- 
heads which they carry. I said relatively 
small—actually there is nothing small about 
the nuclear warhead of an ICBM—until you 
compare it with the yield of some of the 
weapons which our manned bombers now 
carry. 

In missile operations, reliability is a major 
factor of system effectiveness.’ If a missile 
is to reach the target, it must be so designed 
that each one of its thousands of individual 
components operates perfectly. Missiles do 
not have the built-in emergency system 
which is automatically provided by the pres- 
ence'of man in an aircraft/and as a result, 
once the weapon leaves the launch pad, 
there is no further-epportunity for trouble- 
shooting or correcting malfunctions or com- 
ponent failures. 

A final characteristic which is not pro- 
vided by missiles—and may never be—is 
the flexibility which the human element 
adds to the system. For example, aircraft 
can be launched anytime an attack ap- 
pears imminent, and recalled if it fails to 
develop. Aircraft, en route, can divert from 
one target to another, if mecessary—or in 
some cases attack multiple targets. Air- 
craft are not expended on a single mission. 
And finally, aircraft can perform reconnais- 
sance and bomb damage assessment func- 
tions along with their other jobs. Missiles 
do not provide these things—and these are 
capabilities which are extremely important. 

Our intention in the Air Force is to*take 
advantage of the strong points of each sys- 
tem. The balance in favor of any one system 
over another will change over the years, de- 
pending upon new developments and in- 
creased experience with newer systems. 
These changes will be directly reflected in 
our force structure. There is no question 
that missiles will eventually take over a 
major role in our defense forces. As far 
as we can see today, however, there always 
will be a requirement for a mixture of 
manned and unmanned systems. 

To sum it up—so that I do not leave you 
with any doubts in your mind on how we 
feel about missiles—the Air Force is making 
every effort to obtain a dependable and effec- 
tive missile force. We recognize fully the 
tremendous advantages which such a force 
will bring to our defense capability. We are, 
however, taking great pains to be sure that 
we are not stampeded into accepting equip- 
ment which, when put to the task, is found 
wanting. The rate of change over to missiles, 
and the degree to which we finally convert 
our units, depend upon future progress in 
the areas which I have just discussed. 
Finally, there is no doubt that missiles will 
eventually comprise a major portion of our 
retaliatory force. On the other hand, there 
is no doubt, either, that manned vehicles 
will be used to complement this capability 
for as long as you or I will be around to 
see it. ~ 

Thank you. 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





CHANGE/OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement jand style of the CoNnGrers- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take . ll needed 
action for the-reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp foriday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation Of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs-have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the ConGREssIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committeg, 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. “In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not. apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp -which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Henry Hudson’s Explorations on 95a 
Delaware 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, today the Governors of New 
Jersey and New York will join with others 
in the opening of the Hudson celebration. 
Ninety days of events and ceremonies are 
about to begin; the entire Nation will be 
reminded that Henry Hudson explored, 
350 years ago, the river which now bears 
his name. 

All residents of New Jersey are justly 
proud of their portion of the Hudson 
River shores. We have picturesque 
waterfront industry and a particularly 
beautiful portion of the Palisades along 
that great river. We join heartily today 
in this celebration. . 

But we would also like to point out that 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, too, have 
another reason for being proud during 
this tribute to Hudson. Iam speaking of 
his explorations of the Delaware River. 

It is true that this visitor from the Old 
World spent only a short time in this sec- 
tion of the New World, but I think that 
many tourists have since made up for his 
haste. 

An article in the New York Times of 
June 7 tells about the explorer of 1609 
and the visitors since then. I think the 
article is-a clearcut invitation to those 
who have not yet seen the tranquil towns 
and beautiful scenery of the particular 
part of the Garden State described. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

HENRY HuDSON’s DELAWARE—FAMOUS Ex- 
PLORER SAILED ALONG THIS RIVER AND ApD- 
MIRED It BEFORE DISCOVERING THE ONE 
TuatT Bears His NAME 

(By Benjamin Eisenstat) 

LAMBERTVILLE, N.J.—The Hudson is not 
the only river entitled to a 350th anniver- 
sary this year. The Delaware can claim the 
same distinction. Henry Hudson investi- 
gated its lower reaches on August 28, 1609, 
about a week before he entered New York 


Bay and began his explorations of the 
stream that bears his name. 

Hudson sailed up Delaware Bay in the 
Half Moon to the mouth of the river and 
then sailed on in, until shallows and rapids 
ahead suggested to him that he was not on 
the proper route for the Northwest Passage. 
Since that was what he was looking for, 
he went about and sailed out again. 

He spent only a few hours in the Dela- 
ware River. But that was time enough for 
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him to see and record that it was “one of 
the finest, best, and pleasantest rivers in 
the world.” 

Today, the Delaware still lives up to that 
description, as any motorist can see for 
himself by driving along its peaceful banks, 
particularly along the 100-mile stretch from 
Trenton up to Port Jervis, where the bound- 
aries of Pennsylvania, New York, and New 
Jersey converge. 


RESTFUL SCENERY 


Between Trenton and Port Jervis. the 
stream is bordered by restful countryside, 
and good roads run along the river’s edge 
in both Pennsylvania on the western bank 
and Jersey on the east. Fifteen bridges 
join the two States along this length of the 
valley, and the driver who wants to do some 
exploring can meander back and forth as 
the spirit moves: him. ‘ 

In Jersey, the Kittatinny Mountains, and 
in Pennsylvania, the Poconos provide an 
impressive rolling backdrop for the river. 
Man, for once, has made attractive contri- 
butions to the scene. Several old canals 
running paralled to the Delaware provide 
a sort of scenic counterpoint, while the 
river bridges of lacelike ironwork and little 
wooden canal bridges are architectural 
grace notes. 

The land is gentle but the history is vio- 
lent. It mainly concerns the Lenni-Lenape 
Indians, who were duped by both the white 
settlers and by rival tribesmen, and who 
retaliated with force and eventually became 
refugees of their own land. 

The most legendary figure arising from 
this general animosity was one Tom Quick. 


Tom’s father had been scalped while cross-, 


ing the Delaware in the vicinity of what 
is now Milford, Pa. Young Tom vowed he 
would revenge the slaying by killing exact- 
ly 100 Indians. 


NOTCHES ON HIS GUN 


As he began to carve notches on his gun- 
stock, two factions came into being. Gov- 
ernmental officials promised that no Indian 
who killed Tom would be held accountable; 
Delaware Valley admirers of Tom kept score 
of his progress. 

The ironic windup of Tom Quick’s career 
came when he contracted pneumonia just 
after killing his 99th Indian. Delirious, he 
climbed from his bunk and fell to his knees 
before the doctor, pleading “for humanity’s 
sake” that one more redskin be brought in 
for the final kill. Luckily for the Indians, 
early medical protocol did not prescribe the 
coddling of patients. 

Another area character, whose contribu- 
tion to Delaware River legend was more con- 
structive although equally rugged, was Dan 
Skinner. Before the Revolution he felled 
lumber in the western Catskill foothills and 
rafted it down the Delaware to Easton and 
eventually to Philadelphia. 

When he became too old for this rigorous 
task he organized a timber monopoly and as 
skillfully maneuvered his employees as he 
had guided his rafts. Before running any 
perilous passage in the river, rum was la- 
dled out in sufficient quantity to make the 
raftsmen more daring and perhaps less mind- 
ful of cold water. The final payoff included 
a planned debauchery at the point of de- 
livery. After such a spree the men were 
badly enough in need ef funds to make the 
long trek back to the Catskills, over Indian 
paths, for another load of timber. 


Viewing the docile river today it is diffi- 
cult to think of it as the riotous route of 
those old ironmen, as the steersmen were 
called. Still, there are stretches which justi- 
fy the title. There is Wells Falls, for in- 
stance, about a mile below Lambertville. 
This is a boiling rapids, which in logging days 
was considered the most dangerous passage 
of the entire river. 

At this season, it is also difficult to asso- 
ciate the Delaware with its most famous his- 
torical moment, the Christmas night cross- 
ing of Washington and his troops, 8 miles 
above Trenton. However, Washingon Cross- 
ing Park is maintained as a memorial to that 
turning point in the Revolution. 

The greatest problem of the motorist on 
the Delaware’s banks will be deciding which 
roads to travel and which bridges to cross. 
Although exploratory zeal may be dulled by 
too specific recommendations, there are lo- 
cales which contain the essence of the Dela- 
ware River area. 


Titusville, alongside Jersey State Route 29, 
is a little one-street village set aside between 
canal and river, actually an island in itself. 
Its tall red-brick Presbyterian church looms 
over neat, white frame houses. 


The entire extent of route 29 from Trenton 
to Frenchtown has that rustic aspect. In 
fact, one 3-mile stretch is not hard surfaced, 
and the slower driving conditions are com- 
pensated by the rambling semiprimitive 
charm of the roadside. Raven Rock, a tiny 
village along this unpaved length, has never 
been mentioned in any guidebook, yet its 
crude beauty is comparable to that found in 
the Kentucky hills. There are a few rough 
stone houses and wild, overgrown gardens. 


NARROW STREETS 


Lambertville is the largest town on Route 
29, and anyone interested in early Americana 
should probe its narrow streets. Modest gen- 
tility prevails. The houses are of painted 
brick, their entrances flush to the pavement. 
They have 2-story porches and other early 
19th century features. 


Again the driver is presented with the 
problem of choice: the unspoiled loveliness 
of Route 29 or tourist-conscious New Hope 
with its art galleries, objects d’art, art celeb- 
rities, and arty (but good) restaurants. 

New Hope and its art colony brings to 
mind the many internationally famous 
American painters who were fascinated by 
this part of the Delaware River. Asher 
Durand, sometimes called the “father of 
American landscape painting,” was one of the 
first to depict the Delaware Water Gap on 
canvas. But the most important renditions 
of that focal point of tourism were done by 
George Inness in the 1860's. His study of 
the Gap in the Metropolitan Museum in- 
cludes a delineation of the aforementioned 
rafting activity. 


RIVER AND CANAL 


The Pennsylvania side—State Route 32 
and U.S. 611—1is especially attractive from 
Frenchtown to Easton. The combination of 
wide river and narrow canal is irresistible 
to photographers and picnickers. Just 1 mile 
below Raubsville is the ultimate site for 
canal fanciers. Locks 22 and 23 are here, 
the last lifts in the 60-mile waterway from 
Bristol to Easton, and a more delightfully 
complicated combination of locks, spillways, 
ahd little bridges would be hard for the 
visitor to find. 
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On a larger scale, similarly complex archi- 
tectural criss-crossing exists at Easton and 
Phillipsburg, where the Lehigh flows into 
the Delaware. A number of large bridges 
and dams form a semiabstract pattern that 
artistically and practically ties these two 
towns and two rivers into a cohesive unit. 

Above Easton it is the driver’s choice 
again, except that Belvidere, on the Jersey 
side, has a Victorian air of distinction, espe- 
cially appealing to admirers of the ginger- 
bread era. On the same side of the river, 
Routes 46 and 611 provide the most comfort- 
able, and perhaps the most scenic approaches 
to the Delaware Water Gap. 

At the gap, the motorist is at the core of 
one of the principal vacation areas in the 
country. Yet this commercial phase is not 
overwhelmingly obvious. At present there 
is only one really big billboard defactng the 
green facade that looms over the roadway. 
Most of the resort advertisements are com-~- 
paratively discreet. 

On the Pennsylvania bank the road that 
extends from U.S. 402 at Minisink Hills 
through Shawnee is a roller-coaster route 
that has an advantage over the wider, flat- 
tened roads. One moment the rider is level 
with the river and then suddenly he looks 
down on it at sharp perspective. Cautious 
driving is the order and varied scenery is the 
reward. This particular stretch of road, 
begun by the first Dutch settlers, is the oldest 
in Monroe County. 

U.S. 209 in Pennsylvania provides easy ac- 
cess to Port Jervis, and also offers tempting 
diversions from the river itself. This is an 
area of lakes and waterfalls and a visit to one 
of the falls provides a cooling break. 

Bushkill Falls is typical. Labeled the 
“Niagara of Pennsylvania” it has not the 
girth of that waterway, but has its own, less 
imposing charms. 

U.S. 209 is now one of the best roads along 
the river, but it was once a trail connecting 
the Deleware and Susquehanna Rivers, and 
Was used by the Delaware Indians on their 
long trek to the Wyoming Valley. , 


TWO FASCINATING MEN 


Dingman’s Ferry is a handsome village and 
its fascinating name stems from two early 
fascinating Dingmans, Andrew, who built a 
flatboat ferry with his ax in 1750, and David 
W.. who was a judge and frequently held court 
sessions in his home, in bare feet and night- 
shirt. 

At Port Jervis, U.S. 209 connects with US. 6, 
once part of the Old Mine Road, built before 
1664 and leading from Kingston, N.Y., to the 
Delaware Water Gap, where copper mines 
were supposedly dug by the New Amsterdam 
Dutch. 





Attacks on Mate Baffle Mrs. Strauss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 . 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
yesterday in the New York Journal 
American there appeared an excellent 
article by the eminent reporter Ruth 
Montgomery. This article deals with 
the life of Admiral Strauss, as explained 
through the lips of Mrs. Strauss. 

Anyone who has any doubts about the 
fine American, gentlemanly qualities of 
this individual should read this article, 
because it presents Mr. Strauss in an 
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entirely different light than he has been 
presented on the floor of the Senate. 
Even those of us who are genuinely in 
support of him have failed to bring out 
this facet of his life. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorRD, 
as follows: 

ATTACKS ON MATE BaFrle Mrs. STRAUSS 

(By Ruth Montgomery) 

WASHINGTON, June 10—Mrs. Lewis L. 
Strauss.would undoubtedly find it easier to 
explain Einstein’s theory of relativity than 
to understand how Senate critics can call her 
husband arrogant, secretive, or untruthful. 

Devoted, talented Alice Hanauer Strauss 
knows the controversial Secretary of Com- 
merce as a gay, humorous, fun-loving spouse 
who adores children, loves fishing and rid- 
ing, and modestly conceals a generosity of 
magnificent proportions. 

Moppets—and particularly his three grand- 
children who call him Bop—return the Ad- 
miral’s adoration. So, also, do a number of 
doctors who owe their medical education to 
the man who is now facing virulent, almost 
unprecedented attack in the U.S. Senate. 

Mrs. Strauss, one of the few persons in 
the world who knows of her husand’s un- 
sung penchant for aiding worthy, ambitious 
youngsters, has shared 36 happy, adventure- 
some years with him. 

They met in New York City shortly after 
Strauss’ return from Belgium, where he had 
served Food Relief Administrator Herbert 
Hoover so ably that Kuhn, Loeb & Co. invited 
the 22-year-old “comer” to work for the 
banking firm. 

Her father, a partner in the firm, brought 
Strauss home to dinner one night, and it 
was apparently love at first sight. Strauss 
even offered to help the pretty school girl 
with her Latin, but an uhromantic teacher 
the next day found his translations a bit too 
free. 

Tragedy touched their wedded years for 
the first time, when death claimed their 3- 
year-old son, Jerome. Instead of wallowing 
in their grief, however, Mr. and Mrs. Strauss 
used the bank account which had been set 
up for their infant to help other children 
develop their talents. 

Some of it went to aid high school students 
who would otherwise have been financially 
unable to continue their studies. 

More of it was used to pay university ex- 
penses for bright, ambitious young men who 
yearned to become doctors. The future Com- 
merce Secretary, in picking up the tab, made 
only one request of his beneficiaries. He 
hoped that when able to do so, each would 
aid some other worthy lad to study medi- 
cine. ° 

One of the proudest moments in Strauss’ 
life came a few months ago, when one of 
the physicians he had aided notified him 
that he was now ready to “fulfill my part of 
the bargain.” He had already found a candi- 
date who deserved and needed assistance. 

During the lengthy Senate hearings on 
Strauss confirmation, testimony revealed that 
he had come to the rescue of two high school 
lads, working in a dingy brownstone base- 
ment in New York, who hoped to develop 
colored film. Strauss visited them there, 
liked their spark of ambition, arranged to 
finance their experiments. The result is 
Kodachrome film. 

An artistic, sensitive man, Strauss executes 
exquisite, pencil drawings, produces hand- 
some chests and other fine cabinet work, and 
loves ‘good music. He studied piano as a 
boy, and still enjoys playing a medley which 
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he laughingly calls his “thousand dollar 
piece.” 

At their 1,600-acre farm in nearby Virginia, 
Admiral and Mrs. Strauss share many 
hobbfes: 

Horseback riding, swimming, and fishing 
for big-mouth bass in the laKe they built last 
year. 

An ardent Izaak Walton fan who thrives 
on fiy casting for brook trout, Strauss takes 
his . three grandchildren (aged 3 to 7 
along to let them trail fishing lines off the 
boat. 

One of the traits which most endears him 
to his devoted wife is his rare ability to play 
with young children, and to talk seriously 
with older ones—without talking down. 

He can scarcely wait for the leisure time 
to take his grandchildren on the kind of 
camping excursions which he and his wife 
used to erfjoy with their only living son, 
Lewis Hanauer Strauss. In those nostalgic 
days, the Secretary developed a sportsman’s 
talent for cleaning and cooking, as well as 
catching and eating the trout. 

A self-taught farmer, his chief relaxation 
today is directing soil rotation and anti- 
erosion projects, and caring for his prize herd 
of Black Angus cattle. 

At the completion of his term as Chairman 
of the Atomic-Energy Commission last year, 
the Strausses had hoped to retire to a life of 
ease on their country estate. Instead, after 
nearly a lifetime of public service, he again 
answered President Eisenhower’s call to duty. 

Mrs. Strauss felt that he had earned his 
retirement, but like the loving spouse that 
she is, she left the decision entirely to her 
husband. She knew that he had superb 
training for the high post which his hero, 
Herbert Hoover, had once held when Strauss 
was his young assistant. 

At least, she felt, this appointment could 
not become controversial. Famous last 
words. 





National Wilderness Preservation System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “One Thousand Four Hundred 
and Fifty-Four Square Miles of Utah 
Wilderness?” which was published in 
the Salt Lake Tribune of June 5, 1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: f 
ONE THOUSAND Four HUNDRED AND FiIFTy- 

FOUR SQUARE MILES OF UTAH WILDER- 

NESS? 

The proposed national wilderness preser- 
vation system will protect, not damage, 
Utah’s commercial interest, says Dr. Ira N. 
Gabrielson, chairman of the Citizens Com- 
a on Natural Resources, Washington, 

The committee, one of several lobby groups 
working for congressional adoption of the 
controversial bill (S. 1123), is circularizing 
all States affected by the proposal with simi- 
lar reassuring statements. 

The bill, says Dr. Gabrielson, continues ex- 
isting grazing privileges in the national 
forests, it does not affect areas now open to 
lumbering, permits mining on national 
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forest lands involved if needed in the na- 
oan interest and safeguards State water 
aws, 

“Only seven -areas in Utah will be in- 
volved * * * 1,454 square miles, or about 
1.7 percent of the State's 84,916 square 
miles,” says the announcement. 

These areas are also vital watersheds. 

Five of the areas are already in the na- 
tional parks system which are already un- 
available for commercial use or exploitation. 

Included in the wilderness system, accord- 
ing to Gabrielson’s interpretation of the bill, 
are: 

Acres 
High Uintas Primitive Area (Na- 

tional Forest) ............-..---« 240, 717 
Dinosaur National Monument (also 

in Colorado)... oicecilill eninasSien slab ditt 50, 430 
Zion National Park..........-..... 143, 295 


Bryce Canyon National Park... 36,010 
Capitol Reef National Monument... 36, 133 
Arches National Monument-_-_-_-.--- 34, 250 

Rainbow Bridge Indian Roadless 
BID baci cindntbdltcineiind sath 390, 000 
OE ities hibichaalliateitl Sesion ints 930, 835 


The Rainbow Bridge Area would be in- 
cluded only if the Indians who own it so 
decide. 

The wilderness bill would require further 
study of the High Uintas Primitive Area be- 
fore its inclusion in the permanent wilder- 
ness system, Dr. Gabrielson says. 

Such a study is already underway or 
planned by the Forest Service and presum- 
ably the High Uintas will be changed even- 
tually from a primitive area to a wilderness 
under a 19-year-old regulation known as 
U-1. The upgraded regulation permits 
grazing, fishing and hunting and other uses 
already underway but prohibits commercial 
timbering and use of airplanes and motor- 
boats except in special instances. 

It is hoped that thé delightfully scenic 
High Uintas will be fully protected in their 
natural grandeur. 

Any national park or monument with a 
contiguous area of at least 5,000 acres with- 
out roads would be potential wilderness un- 
der S.-1123. Actually, the National Park 
Service manages roadless areas in parks and 
monuments as wildernesses and changes are 
made only after long study and consideration 
of the public needs. 

Declarations that the proposed wilder- 
ness system fits into the land use program 
already established on the public lands are 
impressive at first flush. However, a study 
of the bill fails to convince us that the 
national wilderness system is needed to ac- 
complish the mild changes its backers pre- 
tend to seek.. The primeval character of the 
wild areas of national parks and national 
forests are already being protected in most 
cases—perhaps better in some respects than. 
they would be under the new wilderness 
bill. 

A special problem keeps most Utahns op- 
posed to the wilderness bill. The wilderness 
backers are dedicated to preventing any 
water storage inside Dinosaur . National 
Monument and this, if continued, will de- 
prive U of its fair and guaranted share 
of Yampa River water in the upper Colorado 
reclamation program. Solemn. guarantees 
from the U.S. Government and its agents 
were made prior to and at the time the 
Dinosaur Monument was expanded up the 
Green and Yampa rivers. 

The wilderness bloc is doing everything 
possible to seal up this source of precious 
water from Utah. 

Until a satisfactory alternative plan to 
Echo Park Dam is worked out, or an ex- 
ception made to the no-water development 
rule in Dinosaur Monument, Utahns will 
not be tranquilized by Dr. Gabrieleon’s hap- 
piness pills, 
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Increased Funds for Medical Research 
EXTENSION = REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD ‘ NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the great challenges of our time is to 
invest enough in medical research gen- 
erally, and in cancer research in partic- 
ular, to make a major breakthrough in 
the realm of critical diseases. 

An interesting and informative col- 
umn on this vital topic was published 
in the Klamath Falls Herald and News 
of Klamath Falls, Oreg., of June 7, 1959, 
by Frank Jenkins, editor and publisher 
of that daily newspapers in my home 
State. 

Mr. Jenkins has suggested that some 
of the funds required for medical re- 
search be obtained by economies prac- 
ticed on such projects as the New Senate 
Office Building and other undertakings. 
While I myself am not an inhabitant of 
the New Senate Office Building, I cannot 
comment conclusively on this recom- 
mendation because I am informed by 
veteran Senators that additional quar- 
ters have been required. However, I do 
know that we are spending huge sums 
of the taxpayers’ money for purposes 
far less urgent, far less essential, and far 
less crucial than medical research. In 
that respect, Mr. Frank Jenkins has 
touched on a theme which all of us know 
to be basically true. Therefore, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the column by Mr. Jenkins from the 
Klamath Falls Herald and News of June 
7 be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

IN THE Day’s NEws 
(By Frank Jenkins) 

An interesting proposal was offered the 
other day by Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
of Oregon, who urged the Congress to enact 
a broader program of cancer research as a 
fiting memorial to John Foster Dulles, 
America’s great Secretary of State who was 
struck down by cancer at the veryemoment 
when his exceptional talents were most 
needed by his country. 

Senator NevserRGER—who himself has just 
emerged from a bout with the dreaded 
killer—was testifying at a Senate appropri- 
ations subcommittee hearing on a money 
bill for the Federal Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. He told his col- 
leagues that an expansion of cancer research 
funds from $75 million to $109 million 
could be aimed at warening the disease 
that. took Dulles’ life. 

He added: 

“Can we dare to pinch penniés in the face 
of a challenge like that?” 

He was joined in his proposal by Senator 
LisTer Hitt, of Alabama, chairman of the. 
subcommittee, who pointed out that cancer 
has robbed the U.S. Senate of some of its 
greater leaders, including Senator Taft of 
Ohio, Senator Vandenberg of Michigan and 


many other distinguished. and patriotic 
leaders. 
Here’s a thought: 
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Maybe we can accomplish what Senator 
NEUBERGER suggests by pinching some 
pennies—pennies that are being wasted. 

For example: 

There is the palatial new Senate Office 
Building on Capitol Hill. It was originally 
supposed to cost about $20 million. Its 
final cost will be closer to $30 million. 

Why? 

Well, from all we can read in the papers, 
the job seems to have been very fuzzily 
planned. The floors, it is said, were of a 
special rubber tiling. After the building 
was occupied, it was discovered that they 
were very noisy. The click of the secre- 
taries’ heels and the rattle of the electric 
typewriters made such a clatter that the 
Senator’s couldn’t think. 

So it was proposed to lay carpets over the 
tile. But, that would cost $150,000 extra. 
And the carpets would have been so thick 
that it would have been necessary to cut off 
2 inches from the bottom of the costly oak 
doors so they would open. That would cost 
more money. 

And the new Senate Office Building called 
for a new subway from the Capitol Building, 
with cars to carry”“the Senators, so they 
wouldn't have to walk. So that was tackled. 
When it was about finished, it was discovered 
that it came into the Capitol Building at 
the wrong place. So the whole end of it had 
to be done over at a cost of some $4 million, 

And so on, 

Here’s what I'm getting at. 

Things like these mean wasted pennies. 
In comparison with all the fabulous waste 
that goes on in our Federal Government, they 
are no more than pennies—although to us 
taxpayers out here in the brush they look 
like real money. Senator Byrp has been tell- 
ing us for years that our whole Federal Gov- 
ernment is shot through with waste like 
this—waste that could be avoided by the 
simple practice by our Federal Government 
of the kind of economy we all have to prac- 
tice in our own private affairs. 

I’m all for Senator NEUBERGER’s proposal. 

I think it would be wonderful. 

But I think it ought to be paid for by 
pinching pennies—the pennies that are 
wasted. In the fantastic, sprawling struc- 
ture that we call our Federal Government 
there are plenty of wasted pennies to be 
pinched, 





Amendment of Transportation Act of 
1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE — 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate Surface Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee, on which I serve, 
has been conducting hearings recently 
on bills to amend the Transportation 
Act of 1958. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp three editorials dealing with the 
growing crisis in commuter transporta- 
tion, which I believe are worthy of the 
attention of my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate. The editorials are from the New- 
ark Evening News of June 5, 1959, the 
Newark Star-Ledger of June 6, 1959, and 
the Philadelphia Inquirer of June 7, 
1959. 
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There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Newark Evening News, June 5, 
1959] 
Buyinc TIME 

In 2 days of public hearings in Washing- 
ton Senators Case and WILLIaMs and other 
spokesmen for New Jersey commuters urged 
adoption of amendments designed to brake 
the service abandonment processes of the 
Transportation Act of 1958. 

They had no hope of persuading Congress 
to withdraw from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission its new power to approve aban- 
donment of unprofitable intrastate passen- 
ger service that becomes a burden on inter- 
state commerce. At most, they were seeking 
delay, to give State and local governments 
time to resolve commuter problems. 

Meanwhile, back in New Jersey where 
these problems are at their most critical, 
Perry M. Shoemaker, president of the Lacka- 
wanna, said at a public utilities commission 
hearing that his railroad would wait a rea- 
sonable length of time before pressing its 
plans to discontinue all commuter service. 

The Lackawanna, he said, would wait for 
the results of the study being made by the 
newly created State division of transporta- 
tion and for the special message on. rapid 
transit that Governor Meyner had indicated 
he would send to the legislature at a spe- 
cial session July 27. 

In Mr. Shoemaker’s observations, as at 
the Washington hearings, the emphasis was 
on allowing time—reasonable time—for pub- 
lic authority to act. 

Listen to the railroad presidents and you 
sometimes get the idea that they think the 
passenger deficit is an insoluble problem, 
no matter what State and local officials do 
about it. 

Mr. Shoemaker’s let’s wait and see suggests 
that he, at least, still has hope. So be- 
tween railroad reasonableness and govern- 
ment action, if it comes, maybe the com- 
muters can hope, too. 


[From the Newark Star-Ledger, June 6, 1959] 
CHANGES IN ORDER 


The railroads have made no secret of their 
intention to use the Transportation Act of 
1958 to try to curtail their commuter opera- 
tions. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is expected to be flooded with abandon- 
ment requests. And the flood is expected to 
be of such proportions that the Transporta- 
tion Act is now being subjected to a close 
second look. 

Under the act, service could be suspended 
within 30 days unless the ICC intervened. 
The act also requires the ICC to complete 
its investigations within 4 months, and it 
fails to require any public hearing. 

New Jersey’s two Senators, Harrison A. 
WiiiaMs, a Democrat, and CLIrrorp CASE, a 
Republican, are argeed that changes in this 
act should be made—before it is too late to 
save rail commuter seryice in the State. 

The principal points of attack are on the 
4-month limit on ICC investigations and on 
the failure to provide for a-public hearing. 

The time limit was set in order to prevent 
dragging out a case unnecessarily. The rail- 
roads are entitled to as prompt as possible a 
decision on their applications. Where this 
can be accomplished in less than 4 months, 
it certainly should be. - But the number of 
applications arid the complexity of the prob- 
lems make it doubtful that many investiga- 
tions can be satisfactorily completed within 
the prescribed limit. 

If the ICC is to exercise any sound judg- 
ment, if it is to act in an informed and in- 
telligent manner in protecting the public 
interest, it needs enough time to look into 
the railroads’ claims and to investigate each 
application thoroughly. Otherwise, the ICC 
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may step in to continue operations in which 
there is ample justification for abandon- 
ment—or may permit abandonment in cases 
where there is insufficient justification for it. 

As far as a public hearing goes, it seems 
only elemental justice to allow the public’s 
side to be heard. The commuting public 
has & vital stake in what happens to the 
railroads, and that stake should entitle the 
public to present its case. 

Suggesting these two changes to the Trans- 
portation Act in no way minimizes the seri- 
ousness of the rail commuter crisis nor dis- 
putes the railroads’ need for help. And the 
suggestions certaimly should not be taken as 
indicating any preference for dawdling or 
delay in coming to grips with the problem. 
They are intended, rather, to keep the trains 
running until adequate assistance to the 
railroads can be worked out. 

If too much time is needed to put through 
a permanent plan, ‘a temporary program of 
relief should be instituted so that essential 
service can be retained without further 
damaging the financial health of the rail- 
roads. 





[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 
June 7, 1959] 


HELPING HAND FOR RAIL COMMUTERS 


A five-story parking space covering all land 
in New York from the Battery to 52d Street 
would be required to accommodate New Jer- 
sey rail commuters to Manhattan if they 
should travel by automobile instead of by 
train. 

Senator Crirrorp P. Case of New Jersey, 
Placed that picture to a Senate subcommittee 
the other day to dramatize the necessity for 
Federal action to prevent further disinte- 
gration of commuter rail service. 

Mr. Case could also have mentioned the 
disastrous consequences to highways, bridges 
and tunnels in the New York area if this in- 
creased tide of vehicular traffic would he 
suddenly thrust upon it. 

What was said about New York’s commuta- 
tion problems could be said also to a large 
extent about our.own in the Philadelphia 
metropolitan area. If rail passenger service 
were to be cut off and users forced to drive 
to and from the central city every day, our 
highways and parking spaces would come 
nowhere near to accommodating them. 

Senator Case and a host of other Con- 
gressmen, State officials, and suburbanites 
who appeared before the Senate Surface 
Transportation Subcommittee, want some- 
thing done before matters arrive at a serious 
point. They want commuter rail serVice pre- 
served, and they want the Federal Govern- 
ment to help preserve it. The railroads are 
not averse to help, but they differ somewhat 
on how the aid should be applied. 

The New Jersey Senator is pressing for 
adoption of a bill in Congress that would 
make it a little more difficult for railroads to 
curtail passenger service. He was supported 
before the committee, among others, by 
Pennsylvania’s attorney general, Alpern, rep- 
resenting Governor Lawrence. 

Under. the 1958 Transportation Act, rail 
hervice can be dropped within 30 days after 
notice is filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, unless that agency intervenes. 
An ICC investigation, however, must be com- 
pleted within 4 months, and a decision is 
valid only 1 year. Public hearings are not 
required. Case bill would eliminateethe 
time limits and place the burden of proof in 
curtailment cases on the railroads. It would 
also require that all revenues of a railroad in 
a given State be considered by the ICC in 
commuter curtailment cases. 

‘Where hardship is proved in the continu- 
ance of unprofitable and little-used service, 
there seems as little sense as justice in force 
ing a railroad to maintain passenger lines. 
But before any commuter line is abandoned, 
or service on it radically curtailed, efforts 
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should be made to keep it operable with gov- 
ernmental help. 

Local assistance may be afforded in the lim- 
ited degree now in effect in Philadelphia on 
the city-subsidized Chestnut Hill branches. 
Or it may take on more elaborate forms. A 
city served by a rail line may take over the 
railroad on a lease arrangement, retaining 
the management as the operator and fixing 
its own fare rates. . 

Federal aid may also be in a variety of 
forms, and many of these have been suggest- 
ed in Congress. The Interstate: Commerce 
Commission has suggested relief for the pas- 
senger lines from Federal taxes; greater use 
of trains by the Defense and Post Office De- 
partments; and congressional review of labor 
relations in the rail industry. Featherbed- 
ding practices have been a costly abuse. 

Philadelphia and New York are among the 
big cities urgently in need of improved mass 
transportation plans. 

Railway passenger service is a key part of 
such systems and can no more be elided 
from them than adequate approach roads 
can. But unless commuter rail lines -are 
maintained, indispensable tools to build a 
mass transport system will be missing. 





An Unholy Alliance at Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
appearing in the May 20 issue of the 
Phoenix (Ariz.) Gazette is an interesting 
editorial on the rather sordid affair we 
are going through in the Senate, in 
which we find Americans doubting the 
American qualities of one of the best 
Americans of this generation. The edi- 
torial is entitled ““An Unholy Alliance at 
Work.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN UNHOLY ALLIANCE AT WorRK 


One of the dirtiest episodes in Washington 
history has reached the halfway mark with 
the Senate Commerce Committee’s 9 to 8 
vote to recommend confirmation of Lewis 
L. Strauss’s appointment as Secretary of 
Commerce. A further attempt *to “get” 
Strauss will be made when the nomination 
goes before the full Senate.. What happens 
will tell a lot about the sources of power in 
the Senate. 


Strauss is thoroughly qualified to be Secre< 
tary of Commerce. Neither his sincerity nor 
his ability has ever been successfully ques- 
tioned. The opposition to him is the product 
of a coalition of malice converging from 
three directions. 

The least reprehensible source is partisan 
politics. Some Democrats have unlimbered 
against Strauss for no other reason than 
that they see a chance to embarrass a Re- 
publican President. They hope to give the 
public the idea that Mr. Eisenhower is at- 
tempting to pack his Cabinet with unde- 
sirable characters. This is politics with the 
gloves off, but it is still only politics. 

The other two fountainheads of opposition 
are more vicious, more dangerous to the 
welfare of the country. It is only incidental 
that they involve mostly-persons who call 
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themselves Democrats, without any real —_ 
Socialists, 


to the label. They are actually 

worse. One group has been laying for Strauss 
ever since Strauss supported withdrawal of 
security clearance in 1954 from the ideologi- 
cally unstable Dr. J.,Robert Oppenheimer, 
associate of Communists and darling of the 
“liberals.” The other group was maddened 
by Strauss’ policy as head of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to encourage development 
of private enterprise instead of Federal own- 
ership. 

The question now is whether the regular 
Democrats in the Senate will put politics 
ahead of principle by supporting the more 
malodorous factions in a combined assault 
on a good man’s character. If they do, good 
government will suffer, for when good men 
form a coalition with bad, some of the good 
disappears, 





How Has Inflation Hurt You? 


— s 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. BENNETT. /Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “How Has Inflation Hurt You?” 
which was published in the Deseret News 
of June 6, 1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

How Has INFLATION Hurt You? 


Readers of the Deseret News have been in- 
vited to write the editor describing how they 
have been hurt by inflation, and urging Con- 
gress to keep the economy sound. The writer 
of the best letter will be flown to Washing- 
ton, expense free, to meet with Members of 
his State’s congressional delegation and with 
congressional committees responsible for 
spending policies—as well as, of course, to do 
some sightseeing. 

A few words may be appropriate at this 
time as to the reason for. this project. 

As Senator Harry F. Brrp and others who 
are worried about heavy spending have 
pointed out, there is no lack of pressure on 
Congress to spend. The housing, farm, vet- 
erans and other such lobbies are well-or- 
ganized, skilled, and persistent. They repre- 
sent—or at least seem to represent—votes in 
great quantit#es. Rare is the Member of Con- 
gress who can stand firm for long against 
that kind of pressure. 

By .contrast, the great masses of Ameri- 
cans who have such a tremendous stake in 
fiscal integrity are unorganized and voiceless. 
Few of them take time to sit down and write 
the letter that might stiffen a Congressman’s 
spine. There is little pressure to hold spend- 
ing down—and no assurance of votes for the 
Members of Congress who vote against spend- 
ing. 

It is to bring that kind of pressure into 
focus that the Desert News urges the writing 
of anti-inflation letters. All letters will be 
passed on to our congressional delegation. 

We seek no scholarly economic treaties. 
The economies of inflation need no emphasis. 

Well-known is the fact that with only two 
bona fide exceptions, Government has en- 
gaged in deficit financing each of the past 29 
years. 

Well-known are these facts, too: That 
nearly 40 million people will receive direct 
payments from the Federal Treasury this 
year—constituting, together with their fami- 
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lies, probably ‘half the entire population; 
that business, industry, private finance, agri- 
culture, transportation, power, health, edu- 
cation, States, localities, and individuals are 
all subsidized from Federal funds; that such 
subsidy now total 62, compared to 
only one—highways—25 years ago. 

Most people, and certainly virtually all 
lawmakers, know already that nondefense 
spending has jumped an alarming $124 bil- 
lion in the past 5 years, that hidden and 
direct taxes now take about a third of the 
average family income, and that, despite 
heavy taxes, this year’s Federal deficit will be 
about $12 billion—more than the Federal 
Government’s total expenditures just 20 
years ago. 

And most people are painfully aware that 
the result of this gargantuan spending is 
the loss of more than half of any money 
they had managed to save 20 years ago. 

These are economic facts that cannot be 
explained or excused away. But they don’t 
seem, somehow to impress most lawmakers. 
The spending lobbyists are too loud, too 
insistent. So spending goes on, ever higher. 

What we want is to hear about the results 
of these unhappy statistics on individual 
lives. 

We want to hear from the widow whose 
husband thought he was leaving her well 
provided for, but who now has to work in her 
elderly years to eke out a living. 

We want to hear from the father who 
struggled conscientiously to meet insurance 
payments years ago to protect his family, and 
who now realizes the amount of protection 
he bought is no longer nearly enough. 

We want to hear from the student whose 
parents stashed away money for a college 
education when he was young—and who now 
can’t begin to make ends meet. 

We want to hear from the white collar 
worker and the teacher, whose salary doesn’t 
begin to keep up with inflation. 

We want to hear from the professional 
man who set himself up a handsome retire- 
ment program years ago—and who finds that 
retirement is now but a dream. 

We want to hear from all those who have 
been hurt by that “most cruel of all taxes,” 
creeping inflation. If we hear from enough, 
and if other newspapers and Members of 
Congress elsewhere hear from enough, per- 
haps the beginning of a turn in the trend 
toward bigger and bigger Government 
spending can be achieved. 





They Talk a Good Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


._OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagués the following excellent editorial 
which appeared in the June 1 issue of 
Barron’s: 

ERRANT DONKEY—THE 86TH CoNnGRESS Has 
Lost Irs War : 

Early in January, after some especially elo- 
quent . by Senator Lyrnvonw 
JOHNSON, Democrat, of Texas, Barron's was 
moved to observe that the 86th Congress, 
whatever else it might do, undoubtedly would 
set @ new record for oratory. In a much- 
publicized victory address to his colleagues— 
hailed at the time as his state of the Union 
message*—Senator JoHNson scathingly at- 
tacked the Eisenhower administration for 
looking to the past, and failing to “serve the 
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future.” By contrast, he assured the Nation, 
the Democratic majority, acting upon its 
overwhelming mandate, would exercise 
“confident and creative and constructive 
leadership—beginning now, not 2 years 
hence,” in such realms as distressed areas, 
unemployment and the rate of U.S. economic 
growth. Through command of the legisla- 
tive process, the lawmaker wound up in a 
burst of rhetoric, “we shall add strength to 
our Nation, our world, and our times.” 

Seldom have a. politician’s words, in so 
short a span, proved so painfully empty. 
After 5 months in session, the new Legisla- 
ture has pitifully little to point to in the 
way of a record. Indeed, neglect of the com- 
monweal, most notably in agriculture, ‘hous- 
ing and highways, has grown so marked that 
the President, in a sharply worded special 
message last month, felt dutybound to prod 
the laggard majority. That the 86th Con-~ 
gress should turn out to be a “do-nothing” 
vody is, in the circumstances, fine irony, 
the significance of which should not bé lost 
on the voters. For its failure to act, as all 
the foregoing suggests, reflects no lack of will 
to act. Rather it reflects the utter collapse 
of the party platform so confidently ham- 
mered out a few months ago by the Senator 
from Texas. In its quest for great national 
issues, to change the metaphor, the donkey 
has lost its way. Instead of leading the Na- 
tion forward, it has been trotting off in all 
the wrong directions. 

A glance at the brave speeches made by 
the Democratic high command last winter 
underscores the striking contrast between 
its words and its deeds. Besides the glit- 
tering generalities cited above, Senator 
JOHNSON in January outlined a detailed 12- 
point program to his colleagues on the Hill, 
urging, among other things, a measure to 
succor distressed areas; a large-scale pro- 
gram of housing and urban rerlewal; “a bill 
to protect Ronest, constructive labor from 
the selfish schemes of the racketeers”; and 
a fresh approach to farm policy. In subse- 
quent weeks, at the behest of ranking party 
spokesmen and their powerful constituents, 
other planks were added. Thus, in recent 
months the Democrats have taken a strong 
stand on such burning issues of the day as 
the persistence of high unemployment and 
the slow rate of U.S. economic growth. 
Similarly, their military experts have de- 
plored the failure of the White House to 
meet the challenge of the so-called missile 
gap. Both at home and abroad, the Nation 
has been led to believe it needs measures 
which are “courageous,” “bold,” and “new.” 

Rarely was a call to arms more stirring. 
Yet somehow, as the months have passed, 
the summons has gone unheeded, the clarion 
has died away. To put the matter bluntly, 
Congress thus far has little to show for its 
labors. True, measures dealing with de- 
pressed areas, airports, and housing have 
passed both Chambers. In all three cases, 
however, the House and Senate versions dif- 
fer widely and both tend to clash with the 
views of the administration. Hence their 
fate is, at best, uncertain. To date, more- 
over, such genuinely pressing matters a& re- 
vamping the farm program and financing 
Federal highway construction virtually have 
gone by default. Indeed, the majority party 
has shown its vaunted vigor in only one 
sphere of Government, namely, in harassing 
appointees of the President. “We shall win 
respect by our vision, not by our vendettas; 
by courage, not by carping,” said Senator 
JOHNSON in a memorable passage last win- 
ter. That will be news to Clare Booth Luce 
and Secretary of Commerce Lewis Strauss. 

The great crusade, then, somehow has 
been long on promises but short on per- 
formance. One reason, surely, is the aston- 
ishing ineptness shown by the party in 
choosing its issues. Thus the Democrats 
have accused the White House of failing to 
provide an adequate national defense; how- 
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ever, the widely feared Berlin deadline has 
come and gone but with no breach of the 
peace. Leftwing economists have prated 
long and loud about the lagging rate of U.S. 
industrial growth; in 1959, however, barring 
a steel strike, national output of goods and 
services could rise at a record peacetime 
rate to an alltime high. At the behest 
of the AFL-CIO, the majority has raised the 
specter of an army of permanent jobless, 
only to find their ranks, under the impact 
of mounting prosperity, thinning fast. Time 
and again, it would seem, the knight has 
donned his shining armor, only to discover 
a woeful shortage of dragons. 

Where courageous action truly has been 
called for, contrariwise, the Democrats have 
shirked their duty. Thus, as President 


Eisenhower pointed out in his message last - 


month, Congress has been -dragging its heels 
on financing Federal roadbuilding. In- 
stead of raising the gasoline tax to keep re- 
ceipts and outlays in balance, as the law 
requires, the majority desperately is seeking 
some bold new expedient, such as dodging 
the issue for another year or raiding the 
Treasury. Still more flagrant has been its 
malingering on farm legislation, notably with 
respect to price supports for wheat. Owing 
to the refusal of Capitol Hill to face up to 
its responsibilties, the legal deadline for low- 
ering support levels twice has come and 
gone. As a consequence, the United States 
for yet another year will be saddled with a 
costly, unworkable law which the White 
House rightly has described as “thoroughly 
discredited.” 

Much the same, in conclusion, might be 
said of the whole Democratic program. In 
the fitting words of the Book of Common 
Prayer, the party has left undone those 
things which it ought to have done; and it 
has done those things which it ought not to 
have done. To judge by the election re- 
turns, the donkey knows well enough how 
to win at the' polls.. To judge by the record 
to date of the 86th Congress, the majority 
has yet to prove that it is fit to govern. 





Statement of William McChesney Martin, 
Jr., Chairman, Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, Before the 
Ways and Means Committee, House of 
Representatives, June 11, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as a fur- 
ther informational aid to Members of 
Congress and our citizens, I am submit- 
ting for the Recorp the statement of 
William McChesney Martin, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on the sub- 
jett of debt management proposals. His 
sound views will be of great interest and 
help, I am sure, to everyone who is a 
student of this proposal. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM McCHESNEY MARTIN, 

Jr., CHAIRMAN, BoarRD oF GOVERNORS OF THE 
’ FepERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, BEFORE THE WAYS 

AND MEANS COMMITTEE, HOUSE OF REPRE- 

SENTATIVES, JUNE 11, 1959 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset, I should like 
to state that the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System agrees that the debt 
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management proposals transmitted to you 
by the President are necessary and desirable 
and we urge ‘their favorable consideration. 

There are only a few points that I would 
like to make, but before turning to them, I 
think it is important that you should un- 
derstand that I come before you in connec- 
tion with these proposals not as spokesman 
for the administration, but as Chairman of 
the Board of Governors. 

We are living today in 2 country of un- 
precedented wealth. It is wealthy, in part, 
because of abundant natural resources; and, 
in part, because of the energy and initiative 
of our people. An even more important dis- 
tinction between the United States and most 
other countries is the size and quality of 
the accumulated stock of capital goods in 
the hands of producers and consumers. Due 
to past saving, we enjoy the benefits which 
flow from a reservoir of housing and durable 
goods in the hands of consumers, of public 
facilities,-such as highways, school build- 
ings, and waterways, and of industrial plant 
and equipment. The society in which we 
live has been popularly characterized as af- 
fluent, and despite our proper concern for 
certain depressed areas, both economic and 
geographic, I am sure that we can all agree 
with this characterization. 

One consequence of affluence is exposure 
to instability in the pace of general activity 
and. also in interest rates which rise in 
periods of boom and decline in periods of 
recession. In a very poor economy, where 
everyone must work as hard as he can to eke 
out a bare living, additions to stock of capital 
are largely made by diverting effort directly 
to production of capital goods. Such bor- 
rowing and lending as does take place, is ef- 
fected at interest rates which we would -re- 
gard as fantastically high. In this type of 
economy, there is little threat of instability 
except from natural causes. A drought or 
an unusually good season may produce rela- 
tive poverty or plenty. But everyone is al- 
ways fully employed and the range of eco- 
nontic fluctuation will tend to be fairly small. 

The greater the accumulation of wealth 

greater are the possibilities for economic 
fluctuation. These may stem from shifts in 
the peoples’ preferences among the wide 
range of expenditure opportunities open to 
them, from changing attitudes toward saving 
and investment, from overspeculation which 
undermines the solvency of financial institu- 
tions) or, perhaps on some occasions, simply 
from the arrival at a point where even a high 
rate of technical innovation fails to induce 
investment decisions adequate to sustain 
capital expansion. 

It is not surprising that, in a free and 
wealthy economy, we are unable to counter- 
balance perfectly, through changes in pub- 
lic policy, the wide shifts that can take place. 
We always have had, and, I think, always will 
have, changes in the pace of our economic 
progress. Wecan and should work to reduce 
these fluctuations and strive for the goal -of 
stable growth. At the same time, however, 
we must recognize that it is highly unlikely 
that we shall ever achieve perfection. 

Pluctuations im our economy express 
themselves in various ways, and we attempt 
to gage them by various statistical measures. 
If we look at the-movements in any-of the 
broad measures of economic activity and 
compare then with fluctuations in interest 
rates, the conclusion is inescapable that in- 
terest rateS tend generally to move upward 
in periods of prosperity and downward in 
times of recession or arrested growth. 
Hence, concerned as we may be about the 
impact of rising interest rates on the burden 
of the public: debt or on necessitous bor- 
rowers, we must recognize that rising in- 
terest rates are; in fact, a symptom of broad 
prosperity and rapid economic growth. 

Since the stabilization of monetary sys- 
tems in key countries after World War II 
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interest rates have shown a rising trend 
throughout the industrial nations of the 
free world. ‘This has been a period of great 
economic growth, very active demands for 
credit, further monetary expansion, and con- 
tinuing, though perhaps abating, inflation- 
ary pressures. Throughout the period, in- 
terest rate levels in other tndustrial coun- 
tries have been higher than in the United 
States. ‘This past year’s rise in interest rate 
levels here, accompanying economic recovery, 
has been in contrast to some decline in in- 
terest rate levels in Western European 
countries, where a modest recession came 
somewhat later than in the United States 
and Canada. 

In the United States, the rise in interest 
rates has affected all types and maturities of 
debt instruments. Yields on long-term 
securities have generally risen by about 2 
percentage points since the low point 
reached shortly after the end of the war. 
Yields now range from 4 to 414" percent on 
U.S. Government securities of long- and 
medium-term, over 4% percent on many 
outstanding Aaa corporate bonds, and aver- 
age over 5 percent on outstanding Baa cor- 
porate bonds. New issues necessarily have 
to be offered to investors at higher rates. 

Despite their recent upward movement, 
interest rates in the United States are still 
at levels comparable with those prevailing 
during much of our history. Long-term 
rate movements since last summer have 
been within the range of the period from 
the early part of this century through 1930. 
The level is still substantially lower than 
during most of the nineteenth century. 
From «a historical viewpoint, the present 
ievel of rates can hardly be regarded as “out 
of line” for a period of wide prosperity and 
growth. 

In comparing present rate levels with 
those of past periods, one of the important 
things sometimes overlooked is the effect of 
our necessarily high tax structure on the 
effective rate of interest. For example, if 
both the borrower and lender are subject 
to the 52 percent tax on corporate profits 
the borrowers’ net cost and the lenders’ net 
return is a little less than half of the ex- 
pressed rate. Thus, a market rate of say,. 
4 percent, implies for both parties a net 
rate of a little less than 2 percent. On its 
own taxable bonds, the Federal Govern- 
ment, through the income tax, recaptures a 
substantial share of the interest it pays. 
When we look at interest rates in long-term 
perspective, we must bear in mind that net 
yields after taxes are lower today than a 
eomparison of market rates would suggest, 
because of the fact that taxes are higher. 

Aggressive demands for financing, which, 
as I have said, are characteristic of prosper- 
ous times, represent efforts #e attract re- 
sources away from current consumption in 
return for the payment of interest. In a 
free economy, no matter how affluent, it 
follows that, when borrowers attempt to at- 
tract a larger share of the total product for 
their purposes, they will have to pay for 
doing it. 

The presence of strong demands on the 
credit markets from borrowers of all kinds 
does create a difficult financial problem. Re- 
cently credit demands have been pressing 
on the banking system, and the banks have 
been accommodating a growing volume of 
loans. As borrowers have sought accom- 
modation banks have raised their prime 
rate from 4 to 4% percent. This is the in- 
terest rate that banks charge top-quality 
customers on short-term loans. 

More recently, the discount rate of the 
Federal Reserve Banks has been raised from 
3 to 3% percent. The discount rate is the 
interest rate that is charged by a Federal 
Reserve Bank when a member bank borrows 
money from it. This money is often called 
high-powered money. It is high-powered 
because it is credited directly to the reserve 
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account of a member bank, and, unless used 
to finance a payment of currency into public 
circulation or an outfiow of gold or some 
other development which drains the mem- 
ber bank reserve base, it forms the basis for 
a multiple expansion of bank credit and 
money. 

For some months, we have been having 
rapid expansion of bank credit and money, 
based largely on borrowed reserve funds. 
The seasonally’ adjusted money supply—de- 
mand deposits at banks plus currency in 
circulation—has increased by more than 
$2 billion in the last 4 months, an annual 
rate of growth of about 5 percent. In the 
face of developing high-level prosperity and 
the potential threat of inflationary boom, 
the Federal Reserve should not be in the 
position of encouraging an undue expansion 
of bank credit and money. Hence, the ap- 
propriate discount rate under present cir- 
cumstances is one that does not encourage 
member bank borrowing and is generally 
above current rates on short-term market 
obligations, such as bills. ~ 

It is sometimes asserted that the Federal 
Reserve System should step in and halt the 
upward trend of interest rates resulting from 
active demands for loans by supplying suf- 
ficient Federal Reserve credit in one form 
or another to keep interest rates from rising. 
This cannot be done without promoting in- 
flation—indeed without converting the Fed- 
eral Reserve System into an engine of in- 
flation. ‘ 

When such a program was adopted during 
and following the war, it did succeed for a 
time in actually pegging interest rates on 
Government obligations. But, at the same 
time it promoted and facilitated the dan- 
gerous bank credit and monetary expansion 
that developed under the harness of direct 
price, wage, and material controls. The 
suppressed inflation that resulted, we are 
now well aware, burst forth eyentually in 
a@ very rapid depreciation of the dollar and 
even threatened to destroy our free econ- 
omy. 

This experience is very recent and the 
effects are widely and well remembered. It 
is now very doubtful whether the Federal 
Reserve System could, in fact, peg interest 
rates on. Government obligations under to- 
day’s conditions even if we accepted the in- 
flationary costs, which would be high and 
would eventually lead tO severe collapse. It 
is certain that the Federal Reserve could not 
extend interest rate stability to all markets. 

The trouble is that the world has learned 
from wartime inflationary experience. It 
now knows that inflation follows any effort 
to keep interest rates low through money 
creation as the night follows the day. Any 
attempt on the part of the Federal Reserve 
to peg rates today would be shortly followed 
by an acceleration of the outflow of gold in 
response to demands from abroad, by further 
diversion of savings from investment in 
bonds and other fixed interest obligations 
into stocks and other equities, and by a 
mounting of demnds for borrowed funds in 
order to speculate in equities and to beat 
the higher prices and costs anticipated in 
the future. 

Those familiar with the investment mar- 
kets will confirm to you that such develop- 
ments would inevitably follow a Federal Re- 
serve attempt to peg interest rates. A sim- 
ply tremendous volume of bank reserves 
would have to be thrown into the market 
through Federal Reserve open market pur- 
chases in the attempt to stem the upward 
pressure on interest rates. As these reserves 
enhanced inflationary pressures even further, 
the rush from money and fixed obligations 
into gold and physical property as well as 
the mounting demands for credit to reap 
speculative profits and to hedge against fu- 
ture inflation would overwhelm even the 
most heroic efforts to hold interest rates 
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down. Ultimately, if the goid reserve re- 
to which the Federal Reserve is 
now subject were eliminated, the System 


‘might acquire a large proportion of publicly- 


held Government debt of over $200 billion 
in this way. True, the interest rate on Gov- 
ernment obligations might be said in some 
distorted sense to have been stabilized by 
such an operation.- Interest rates generally, 
however, would spiral upward as they always 
have in every major inflation. 

People who save will be unwilling to lend 
their money at low interest rates even when 
they expect the depreciation in the value of 
their dollars to be limited. This is under- 
standable. Take, for example, a corporate 
financial institution subject to a 52-percent 
tax. The after tax income from a bond yield- 
ing 4%4-percent interest would amount to 
just a little over.2 percent with the dollar 
stable in value. If this potential investor 
had reason to fear that the value of the dol- 
lar would depreciate even 1 percent a year, 
his real return would be very low. If the 
investor had reason to expect a price rise of 
just over 2 percent a year, his real return 
would become negative. Investors are alert 
today to this way of figuring interest returns. 

It might be added that to suggest that 
holding interest rates down by supplying the 
banking system with reserves through Fed- 
eral Reserve open market purchases of Gov- 
ernment securities, on the one hand, and 
taking them away with higher reserve re- 
quirement increases, on the other, represents 
a fundamental misunderstanding of how the 
credit system functions. Obviously, if the 
net effects on the credit base are, in fact, 
offsetting, they make no net addition to the 
total supply of bank credit, nor do they 
reduce the demands’ of borrowers. If they 
are not fully offsetting, the net result would 
be inflationary. We are all acutely aware 
of the gigantic size of the publicly held debt 
that is outstanding and available to provide a 
basis for such monetary inflation. There is 
no magic formula by which we can eat our 
cake and have it too. 

If the Federal Government should substi- 
tute artificially created money for savings in 

effort to prevent interest rates from rising, 
it. would have_a reverse effect. It would 
worsen the very situation that the action was 
intended to relieve. If you really want to 
encourage rising interest rates, you have only. 
to follow the prescription of those who argue 
that interest rates on Government or any 
other obligations can be pegged by inflating 
the money supply. 

In connection with this discussion, it 
should be reemphasized that the Federal 
Reserve System does not like high rates of 
interest. We are anxious, always, that inter- 
est levels be as low as is consistent with 
sustained high levels of economic activity, 
with a steady rise in our national well-being, 
and with reasonable stability for value for 
the dollar. We cannot, moreover, put inter- 
est rates where we would whatever our likes. 
Federal Reserve policies can, of coursé, influ- 
ence interest rates to some extent through 
their influence on the rate at which the 


‘banking system can add to the credit and 


money supply. The effectiveness of Federal 
Reserve policies is always subject to the re- 
action of borréwers and savers as expressed 
through the market. 

In an economy in which people are alert 
and sensitive to price changes, the enly way 
to bring about a lower level of interest rates 
is to increase the flow of real savings or to 
decrease amount of borrowing. One 
important way to do this is to reduce sub- 
stantially the deficit at which the Govern- 
ment is operating. This will not only relieve 
immediately some of the demand pressures 
that are interest rates up in credit 
markets, it will also reassure savers as to 
the future value of the money they put in 
bonds and savings institutions and thus in- 
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crease the flow of savings into interest-bear- 
ing obligations. 

The proposals before you do not relate to 
the levels of rates which will prevail in the 
market, but rather to whether or not the 
Government shall be able to use savings 
bonds and marketable bonds effectively as 
part8 of its program of debt management. 


The forthright management of the public, 


debt isan essential part of any program to 
encourage savings and lower interest rates. 
We should not force the Treasury to resort 
to undesirable expedients in order to com- 
ply with arbitrary ceilings on either the size 
of the debt or the rate of interest it pa-s. 

International levels of interest rates 
among industrial countries are now more 
closely alined than in earlier postwar years. 
This realinement, together with removal of 
most restrictions on the movement of capi- 
tal, reflects progress toward a closer relation- 
ship among international money markets, 
which is the financial counterpart of progress 
toward sustained growth in output and trade 
in the free world generally. It also signifies 
a state of affairs in which capital demands 
are becoming international in scope and in 
which they will converge rapidly on the mar- 
ket that is cheapest and most.readily pre- 
pared to accommodate them. Under these 
circumstances, interest rates in this country 
must increasingly reflect worldwide as well 
as domestic conditions. 

We need to remember that today the dollar 
is the anchor of international financial sta- 
bility. That anchor must be solid. Realistic 
financial policies of Government are essen- 
tial to that end as well as to the end of a 
wealthy and strong domestic economy. At 
this Juncture of world development, the least 
evidence of an irresponsible attitude on the 
part of the United States toward its financial 
obligations or of its unwillingness to face 
squarely the issues which confront it in 
meeting greater demand pressures on re- 
sources and prices, would have very serious 
repercussions throughout the free world, 





The Cuban Land Reform 


4 Sheinestie 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the new Cuban agrarian reform law 
has been the subject of a great deal of 
comment in the press. No one can be 
certain at this juncture whether the 
land will be expropriated with payment 
of fair compensation or confiscated with 
only token payments made to present 
landowners. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
cellent editorial on this subject appear- 
ing in yesterday’s New York Times be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 10, 1959} 
THE CUBAN LAND REFORM 

The Cuban agrarian reform law has now 
been promulgated and consequently must be 
accepted as substantially definitive. It is a 
drastic law which expropriates much land, 
some of if American owned, but Cuban 
landowners will be the greatest sufferers. 

As a measure of social justice land reform 
is the most obvious of all policies, and it is 
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taking place all over the world. Far from 
being a communistic measure, it can be the 
best possible answer to communism by steal- 
ing the Red thunder, In Cuba an agrarian 
reform was long overdue. Cuba’s right to 
expropriate land within her own borders 
cannot be questioned. 

The real question is whether this is agood 
_ and just agrarian reform law and whether, 
in accordance with internationally accepted 
practice, the.Cuban Government is giving 
prompt and adequate compensation for the 
property expropriated. That many Cubans 
are critical, discontented, and frightened by 
the law is obvious. The chief fear is the 
great power placed in the hands of the 
Agrarian Reform Institute, whose leaders 
will form an autocracy within the Cuban 
state. 

So far as compensation is concerned, it is 
hard to understand how Premier Castro can 
believe that payment in 20-year, 4 percent 
peso bonds whose proceeds must be rein- 
vested in Cuba can be considered prompt or 
adequate compensation. To use the tax- 
assessed value of the property, which in every 
country is less than the true operational 
and market value, is most unjust. Moreover, 
nothing is said in the law bout compensa- 
tion for the installations, railways, roads, 
irrigation works, and the like of the sugar 
mills and plantations. 

Fortunately, the implementation of the 
law and adjustment of details leave many 
openings for improvement, both in the realm 
of legal justice and of practical operation. 
For Premier Castro and his government a 
great deal depends on the success of the land 
reform. As it stands, one must seriously 
doubt whether it can ever be a success. 





Rochester, 125 Years a City 
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HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the Nation’s finest cities, Rochester, N.Y., 
is celebrating its 125th anniversary this 
week. This outstanding city, located on 
Lake Ontario at the mouth of the Gene- 
see River, is widely renowned for its 
institutions of education and music, its 
highly skilled manufacturing, its excep- 
tional public parks, and its wonderful 
community spirit. 

I am proud and honored to represent 
in Congress a portion of the wonderful 
city of Rochester and I wish to call at- 
tention to this historic event. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an editorial on this 
subject from the Rochester Times- 
Union, dated June &, 1959: 

[From the Rochester Times-Union, 
June 8, 1959] 
As We See ItT—RocuHester, 125 Years 
Younc, Sees a Bricut Furure 

The first permanent settlement of Roch- 
ester at the Genessee Falls was actually 
established in 1812, but it did not become a 
full-fledged city until 1834. This is the 
event whose 125th anniversary is celebrated 
this week in a series of historical programs, 
- An age of 125 years is not particularly 
old for a city, even in America. Yet it is 
time enough to discover an urban character 
accounting for past success and promising 
an even orighter future. 
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PAST HEROES 

Rochesterians who face challenges today 
Ee ee ee ee et 
of 1 who brought the tiny settlement 
to city status in 1834. 

These men conquered disease and fire, the 
competition of other communities, crime 
and vice, political battles, financial diffi- 
culties, unemployment, and a full quota of 
doubters. 

They built well on Rochester’s physical 
assets of river and canal and its moral as- 
sets of, in the word of the first mayor, 
Jonathan Child, “economy, industry, and 
perseverance.” 

Mayor Child reflected at the first meeting 
of the new city council, “Well may we in- 
dulge an honest pride as we look back upon 
our history, and let the review elevate our 
hopes and animate our exertions.” 

And well may we do the same today, 125 
years later. 

Since then, the city has grown greatly. 
Geographical Rochester extends far beyond 
governmental Rochester in a bustling, in- 
dustrious, imaginative community of near- 
ly 600,000 souls. 

What assets there are to build on to- 
day. 

A broad industrial base of properous 
firms where highly-skilled workers push 
ahead yearly to new peaks of productivity 
and earning power. 

A civic spirit that can produce $414 mil- 
lion for a community chest drive almost 
routinely, which faces and solves social 
problems with imagination and determina- 
tion. 

A superb cultural tradition of excellent 
schools, fine music, and all the arts that 
brighten civilization. 

Leaders who are unafraid to risk career 
and capital in the rebuilding of a com- 
munity to overcome urban troubles of the 
20th century, 

There is much yet to do, and there are 
hesitations and rivalries and competing in- 
terests, of course. But there is also an un- 
derlying unity of faith in a dynamic com- 
munity’s brilliant prospects. 

BEST TO COME 


This unity is Rochester's greatest asset, 
which Mayor Child described 125 years ago 
in this fashion: 

“Surely, in the prosperity of our young 
city, we have a common interest. Here the 
fortunes of us ali are embarked on a com- 
mon bottom, and it cannot be too much 
to expect a union of counsels and exer- 
tions to secure their safety.” 





Memorial Day Address by Hon. John Fite 
Robertson at Sarasota, Fla. 
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HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, on Memo- 
rial Day, 1959, the American people 
gathered together at appropriate places 
in our Nation to reflect upon the bless- 
ings of our democratic way of life and 
to pay tribute to those brave men and 
women who have defended and protected 
that. way of life. In our communities 
memorial addresses were heard. No 
doubt the thoughts set forth in those 


ene were similar. - 
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In my hometown of Sarasota, Fla., the 
memorial address was presented by my 
good friend the Honorable John Fite 
Robertson, distinguished citizen and 
public servant. The gentleman comes 
from the pioneer stock of Tennéssee, 
and, as those pioneers, he loves his coun- 
try and serves it well. In addressing the 
people of Sarasota, Mr. Robertson ex- 
pressed so well one of our greatest needs 
today, moral courage, that I wish to place 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and com- 
mend to the attention, of my colleagues 
his words. Mr. Robertson’s speech fol- 
lows: 

MEMORIAL Day, 1959 

Mr. Master of Ceremonies, members of 
patriotic organizations, ladies, and gentle- 
men, I appreciate the honor of having been 
asked to speak here this morning on this 
occasion. I have met with some of you and 
others at the foot of this old flagpole on 
many other, similar occasions. 

For the benefit of you who have come here 
in recent years, I might tell you that this‘ 
pole was originally erected on a plot of 
ground at Five Points deeded to the American 
Legion by the city of Sarasota about 1920. 
In 1926 it was blown over by the hurricane 
of that year, but it was soon replaced by a 
new base and pole. 

Some years later, the base was enclosed 
in marble with the present inscription. 
Again, several years later the traffic depart- 
ment of the city decided that the flagpole 
and base were traffic hazards and moved the 
same to Bayfront Park. 

Then, again, with the recent filling and 
paving here, it became advisable to move the 
flagpole to its present site, where I hope 
it can rest for the future. 

Many of the 67 Sarasotans who gave all 
have stood at the base of this old flagpole so 
it is very fitting that we pay homage here to- 
day to the brave men and women who have 
given their lives that this flag might con- 
tinue to fly and that this Nation could con- 
tinue, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all. 

We now have about 400 years of recorded 
history behind us in this country. On a 
recent visit to Pensacola to attend the open- 
ing of the quadricentennial celebration, I 
was reminded that the first attempt to colo- 
nize in the United States was made by the 
Spanish near Port Royal, S8.C., in 1526. It 
failed on account of the Indian raids and 
other adversities. Then came the effort to 
colonize at Perisacola in 1559. These Span= 
iards, also, were subjected to Indian raids 
and a devastating hurricane which killed 
many of them and destroyed most of their 
property, and that effort also filled. Then 
came the colony to St. Augustine and it be- 
came the first permanent settlement. 

Subsequent years brought colonies to 
Jamestown, Plymouth, and many other 
places, until the Thirteen Original Colonies 
were formed. Years later, after many fierce 


struggles our forefathers gave us the Decla-: 


ration of Independence. 

Since that time the United States has 
been engaged in five great struggles for sur- 
vival. Hundreds of thousands of men have 
given their lives and more than 2 million 
casualties have been incurred in preserving 
this Nation. It is our unqualified duty to 
preserve this costly and priceless heritage 
given to us by these fallen heroes. 

The men and women of this Nation have 
always come forth with the necessary physi- 
cal courage to resist on the battlefield, on 
the high seas, and in the air. I caution you, 
however, that there are just as great threats 
within our border. One of the decisive 
questions we must face now is “Do we have 
and are we exhibiting the required moral 
courage to meet these threats?” _ 
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To me, the first place to have and exhibit 
moral courage is in the home. I am not 
trying to preach to you, but ask yourself the 
question: “Am I being entirely on the square 
with the members of my family, or am I 
deceiving them?” If a father is not entirely 
truthful with his son, his son will know it. 
and the chances are that the son will feel 
at perfect liberty to deceive the father. The 
father may feel that he is getting by with 
something until he is called to the juvenile 
court some day to hear his son charged with 
some law violation that will shock the whole 
family. J. Edgar Hoover, who has served 
this Nation as fearlessly and devotedly as 
any man, is constantly calling our attention 
to the juvenile delinquency situation and he 
urges parents to set the proper example at 
home. 

Again, we must exhibit—moral courage in 
business life. Every man should so conduct 
his business affairs with his fellow man that 
when they meet on the street after 4 busi« 
ness transaction each can say, “There goes 
an honest man.” It is not necessary to dwell 
on this because there is no other answer. 

Again, there must be moral courage ex- 
hibited in public life, and I mean from the 
smallest public office in a community to the 
highest in the land. We are all aware of the 
scandals that have come to light from time 
to time in both major political parties. We 
don’t expect anything better from the Com- 
munists, who would destroy our Nation by 
boring from within, but we have a right to 
a an moral courage from all public offi- 
cials. 

There must be more moral courage ex- 
hibited by legislators, courts, law enforce- 
ment. officers, and all individual citizens in 
curbing the racketeers who are preying upon 
both employers and employees. 

I would like to pause here to say that I 
consider the late Secretary of State had great 
moral courage. 


I am going*to say something with which 
many of you may not agree. You know and 
I know that we must have personal friends 
and that these United States must have 
friends in other nations. We cannot sur- 
vive without them. 


The world is full of hungry, ignorant peo- 
ple who know little of and care less about 
political ideologies, but they do know what 
it means to have en_pty stomachs and hun- 
gry children. It is no use, as long as they 
are hungry, to try to convince them of the 
fine things to be derived from living in a 
democracy. I believe that we should stop 
subsidizing surplus foods and give food, not 
so much money, to the hungry people 
throughout the world. I realize that some 
in this country would have their incomes cut 
down and that the markets of the world may 
be affected, but I believe the good which 
will be accomplished will far outweigh the 
harm. It is going to take real moral courage 
to stop these subsidies and make these gifts, 
but I firmly believe it will be a forward step 
in world relations. 

If we will Use moral courage in all the 
places I have mentioned, then we will have, 
at least in part, kept faith with those who 
have given their lives in order that Old Glory 
can fly here and elsewhere today. 





The Good Old U.S.A. 
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Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker; Mr. Rubin 
Morris Hanan, of Montgomery, Ala., has 
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written a very beautiful poem dedicated 
to the people of the United States of 
America. Mr. Hanan is very proud of 
his American citizenship and by his ex- 
emplary work in his community strives 
to carry out the expressions noted in the 


poem. ? 
DEDICATED TO THE PEOPLE OF THE U.S.A. 


(By Rubin Morris Hanan, Montgomery Ala.) 


America, America, 
Which gives me my freedom and liberty, 
Now I help to make you good and strong, 
And from every land they came, 
To help, all sing the freedom song; 
Under the flag of liberty we live, 
On dear old America’s land, 
With prayer always and full of hope, 
And by her we shall always stand. 


America, the home of the homeless, 

With citizens loving and true, 
Where love and peace fill the air, 

Free to work at anything we can do; 
’Tis a land of joyful freedom, 

And you are answered when. you call, 
And fair laws that let us live, 

There is freedom and room for all. 


It’s a land of plenty for all, 
From God’s bountiful hand, 
And we shall rejoice and sing His praise, 
And by Him we shal) aiways stand; 
We love your land and your laws, 
And all through the years we shall say, 
We fight and die for you, 
We love the land of the U.S.A. 


We shall stand by you in strength, 
With all the love we know, 

And shall sing and tell you praise, 
Everywhere we may go; 

We shall always say good things, 
And for you always pray, 

And we shall tell the world about, 
The good old U.S.A. 


We love you in every way, 
Naught have we to dread, 
Just with your productions, 
All of us can be fed; 
Yes, the word “America” is sweet, 
And we can feel it every day, 
There is no better place to live, 
‘Than the good old U.S.A. 


You give us freedom to work, 
Wherever we are employed, 
No matter what kind of work, 
It has always been enjoyed; 

And you have conditions, 
To always keep us gay, 

So we will put our physical trust, 
In the good old U.S.A. 





The Vital Decisions We Face 
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HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, Miami 
University and Oxford, Ohio, in my con- 
gressional district have been signally 
honored this year on the occasion of the 
150th anniversary of the establishment 
of the university. You will recall that 
this House of Representatives and the 
Senate extended felicitations to Miami 
University in House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 185. 

The Post Office Department has just 
issued a new/regular 12-cent hon- 
oring President Benjamin Ha in, who 
graduated from. Miami University in 
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1852, The Honorable Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield, Postmaster General of the 
United States, spoke at Oxford on June 
6, 1959, on the first day of issuance of 
this new stamp at Oxford. 

Later that same day he addressed a 
convocation at Miami University and was 
awarded an honorary degree. It was a 
great. pleesure and honor to have the 
Postmaster General in our Third District 
of Ohio, and I am happy to present the 
address he made on this occasion: 

Tue VrTat Decisions WE FACE 


(Address by the Honorable Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield, Postmaster General of the 
United States, before the convocation of 
alumni marking the sesquicentennial year 
of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, June 6, 
1959) 

The honor you have given me today is one 
I shall cherish all my life. 

Like all who know Miami University, I 
deeply admire this institution which has 
blended liberal interests, intellectual breadth 
and conservative practices so well in’ its 
teachings. 

I am happy to be here on the campus of 
this university where my able special assist- 
ant, L. Rohe Walter, got his undergraduate 
training. 

In its century and a half, Miami has played 
a profoundly important part fn our incred- 
ible progress. Its original goals of good edu- 
cation, virtue, religion, and morality, so 
thoroughly tested by time, enjoy the blessing 
and respect of all Americans. Backed by a 
proud record of accomplishment, this uni- 
versity is dedicated to even greater growth 
and service in the years ahead. 

The New Miami, since 1885, has given far 
more than its quota to the enlightened lead- 
ership of our Nation. 

And certainly Old Miami made remarkable 
contributions to the public weal over the 
early years. 

Of the 900 men who became Miami alumni 
during those years, 10 were to be Civil War 
generals, 7 U.S. Senators, 16 Congressmen, 8 
State governors, 7 ministers to foreign gov- 
ernments, 4 college presidents, 4 newspaper 
editors—and 1 became President of the 
United States. 

As you know, your Post Office has joined 
today in honoring that Miami alumnus who 
became our country’s 23d President. 

It has been my privilege to authorize a 
12-cent regular postage stamp, featuring the 
likeness of Benjamin Harrison, which has 
been placed on first-day sale here in Oxford 
this morning. Next Monday this stamp will 
be available in all our 36,000 post offices 
throughout the Nation. 

In paying tribute to Benjamin Harrison, 
we have been conscious of his place in his- 
tory not only as a great President, but also 
as a devoted citizen. He was a man who 
clearly believed in pursuing a deep and ac- 
tive interest in his country’s welfare. 

As a lawyer and officeholder, he spoke out 
firmly on matters of concern to the people. 

As a soldier, he served with distinction in 
the Civil War. 

As U.S. Senator and as President, he took 
his stand on the issues of his time, and par- 
ticipated fully in bringing about the solu- 
tions he believed to be right. 

That kind of participation—that belief in 
the importance of individual opinion which 
characterized Benjamin Harrison—is more 
essential today than ever before. It is es- 
sential for every one of us here—as for every 
American citizen. 

We are faced with challenges of great and 
critical scope. We are faced with crucial 
decisions., 

And, above all, we must remember that not 
Government alone, or any segment of our so- 
ciety, is responsible for making these deci- 
sions. It is rather all the people who must 
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weigh our problems and determine our fu- 
ture. 

I should like to discuss these basic prob- 
lems with you briefly—and then, if I may, 
I should like to suggest the vital part you 
can and should play in meeting them. 

I want to speak, not only as your Post- 
master General, but as a member of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Cabinet and a member of 
the President’s Committee on Price Stability 
for Economic Growth. 

There are three specific challenges that 
command our attention. They are: 

1. The Communist threat to our national 
safety. 

2. Our battle against inflation. 

3.. The urgent, necessity for tax reform. 

All of these, of course, are interrelated. 

Our national defense depends upon a 
strong economy—and our economy is acutely 
responsive to what we do about inflation, 
about production costs and prices, and about 
taxation. 

The Communist challenge we face is mili- 
tary, political, spiritual, and economic. 

We and our allies have steadfastly main- 
tained our military and political strength. 
We have rebuffed the Communist threats and 
at every turn, we have given positive demon- 
strations of our determination to stand firm. 
I have just returned from Europe, and I can 
tell you that the strength of purpose of our 
allies is equal to our own. 

At the same time, we continue to explore 
every avenue for justly solving the issues 
that divide the world. 

In the battle of spiritual values, we can- 
not lose so long as we preserve the freedom 
and moral strength on which our way of life 
is built. 

We are facing up to the all-out economic 
war the Soviets have declared—but it is here 
that they are most confident. 

They believe they can defeat us in this 
war without risking their own total destruc- 
tion. 

They acknowledge that we are well in 
front. But they intend to overtake and sur- 
pass us. 

They believe we have not the system or 
the will to maintain our economic strength 
and growth. They expect our economy to ex- 
plode, while theirs continues to grow. 

My friends, I think we must agree that 
we dare not look lightly on their great ex- 
pectations. 

For here, indeed, is involved one of the 
great decisions we must take. 

We are in the process of building a more 
powerful economy. But, ironically, the very 
soundness of this economy is threatened by 
deadly forces that have wrecked other strong 
nations in the past. 

These are the forces of inflation and oner- 
ous taxation—and the truth is, we have not 
fully united, as a people, to overcome them. 

I suggest to you that there is urgent reason 
for us to do so. 

There is pressing reason for us to realize 
what inflation really is—and to act upon 
this knowledge. 

T am sure we all agree on what inflation 
does for we have had ample opportunity to 
see it at work. 

To most Americans, inflation means higher 
costs of living. It means more and more 
struggle to make ends meet as costs go up 
and the value of the dollar goes down. 

Since 1939, our cost of living has more than 
doubled. The value of the 100-cent dollar 
of 1939 dropped by 47 cents over the next 
15 years, and it has dropped by 5 cents more 
since 1952. 

Inflation feeds on the income and the sav- 
ings of every individual, every enterprise in 
America. It robs us of the real value of the 
dollars we earn. It destroys the will to work 
and the desire to save. ; 

It makes education increasingly costly, at 
a time when America’s colleges are facing 
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the greatest demands ever placed upon them, 
and it causes the serious fiscal problems of 
our educational institutions to multiply. 

Now, what are we doing to meet this dead- 
ly force? We are waging a battle, led by 
the President of the United States, which in 
the past year has succeeded in bringing the 
rise in the cost of living under control. 

We are fighting for the stable dollar we 
must have to go forward soundly. 

We have quickly surmounted the reces- 
sion of last year and have resumed our eco- 
nomic growth at @ record rate, with its ex- 
panding opportunity for every citizen. 

But maintaining this sound and sensible 
progress is extremely difficult. We are faced 
with tremendous pressures for a resumption 
of the inflationary process. 

These are vast pressures for extravagant 
Government spending, and for sharp new up- 
trends in the spiral of wages and prices. 

The spending pressures are coming from 
many sources. Some of the most insistent 
come from some of the leaders of our Con- 
gress, ‘and some State administrations. 
State and,local taxes, for example, have 
trebled since World War II and the rise-isn’t 
over yet for the States, counties and cities 
now spend $1.10 for every $1 they get in 
income. 

These public-spenders are practicing gov- 
ernment-by-pressure group rather than gov- 
ernment for the people. And they will only 
be dissuaded by public opinion strong 
enough to impress its will upon them. 

Those in our Congress, and out of it, who 
are committed to excessive spending, and 
deficit financing, contend that going into 
heavier debt is no problem, because we can 
eventually tighten our belt and make it up. 

But the hard question is simply this: 

If we cannot pay our way as we go and 
reduce our national debt when our economy 
is running at an alltime high, when and 
how could we ever expect to accomplish 
this goal? 

The question also arises: Who is to pay 
these stupendous debts eventually? We 
must assume that the intention, in large 
part, is for the ‘students of today, such as 
you now on this campus, to bear this bur- 
den in due time. It is you who would have 
to pay most dearly for the victories of the 
pressure groups now. 

We must recognize, too, that great pres- 
sure for inflation is generated by what has 
come to be known as the wage-price spiral. 

There is no question but what the legiti- 
mate function of every labor leader is to 
ask for—to negotiate for—higher wages. 

This is a rightful purpose of union leader- 
ship. 

I myself worked at a factory job as a young 
man—and I know very well that one of my 
goals was higher wages. I have always been, 
and will always be, in favor of a responsible 
union movement, 

But union members, with all other Amer- 
icans, have every reason to insist that their 
leaders, as well as the leaders in manage- 
ment, exercise a high order of responsible 
statesmanship. 

It is up to union leadrs to recognize that 
if they use their vast economic power to 
force wage inereases and employees bene- 
fits too high, they bring about fewer jobs and 
greater unemployment. 

By forcing wage increases which far out- 
run increases in productivity, they can set 
the sprial of wage-price inflation going again. 

_ The President has repeatedly emphasized 
that this matter is of deep concern to all 175 
million Americans. And he has said that 
the American people cannot stand idly by 


and let the destructive forces of inflation be | 


unleashed again. 
We know, too, that more inflation will 
ve our industries of adequate earnings 
to back into new products, equipment, 
and plants. 
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We must look to the expansion of our pro- 
duction capacity to increase job opoprtuni- 
ties in the future. We must take every step 
to encourage, not sap, the growth power of 
industry and business. 

In doing so, we need to recognize the 
burden our taxation is placing on the ac- 
cumulation of capital for investment. 

It is the same burden imposed on the 
personal incentive and earning poweg of 
every citizen. 

The tax foundation tells us the average 
earner of $4,500 a year works 22 days each 
month. 

Seven days of this total—nearly one-third 
of his working time—is taken from his in- 
come in taxes. 

And as he may succeed in building his in- 
come, he can look forward to the tax chunk 
becoming larger. 

We need to relieve this stifling tax load 
carried by the individual citizen and by our 
business system. 


There are over 100,000 taxing authorities in . 


our country. Their weight can literally crush 
the ability of business to meet its job-creat- 
ing capital needs. 

Our present tax structure is seriously out- 
dated. It is a set of laws reflecting largely 
the condition of the past, especially World 
War II, when the goal was the confiscation 
of war profits, not the building of a sound 
peacetime economy. 

A sensible, equitable, dynamic tax pro- 
gram is needed in its place. Such a program 
will keep total revenues up; not by taxing 
away incentive and means of growth, but by 
steadily increasing the tax base. 

I have stated these problems of commu- 
nism, inflation and taxation to you briefly. 
What progress are we making toward their 
solution? 

We are, in fact, making uphill but encour- 
aging progress, both within the Government 
and in the mobilization of public opinion. 

Our Federal administration has set a 
realistic national budget, and is making a 
determined effort to keep the costs of Gov- 
ernment within this budget. 

We are meeting the full needs of our de- 
fense program. We are meeting all the le- 
gitimate needs of our people. 

We are striving to operate the Govern- 
ment on a pay-as-you-go basis, thereby 
avoiding the fatalistic deficit philosophy so 
easy to get into but so desperately hard to 
shed. 

And finally, we are taking positive steps 
to prepare for a program of progressive tax 
reform. 

Because all of these efforts face powerful 
opposition, they depend of course on pub- 
lic opinion for their ultimate success. Here, 
too, we have reason for optimism. 

In the past 6 months, we have seen a re- 
markable demonstration of the power of 
public opinion in this country. 

When the 86th Congress convened, the 
spending philosophy was riding high in its 
ranks; there was almost no outlook for leg- 
islation giving union members and the pub- 
lic the protection they wanted; and there 
were only a few voices calling for a new 
look at the problems of taxation. 

Today, the growing effects of aroused 
public opinion are clearly evident. Power- 
ful forces still are bent on excessive Govern- 
ment spending, but strong opposition to 
them; both in and out of the Congress, is 
causing some searching reassessments to 
be made. The likelihood of preserving a 
balanced budget and holding inflation in 
check has grown brighter. 

Union members throughout the country 
have made it clear that they are not in ac- 
cord with the autocratic decisions of the 
small group of leaders who exercise national 
power. 

Highly responsible newspaper studies and 
opinion polls make it clear that most union 
members do not want wage increases which 
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7% Seventy percent or more of the members 
of some of our leading unions have ehildren a meee the ones oe 
* in college—a good and significant fact—and ue Urpenty oO 
n they do not want more inflation to push the action here in the Congress. 
cost of higher education for, their sons and All of us are indebted to the area em- 
; it daughters beyond their reach. ployment expansion committee which is 
1 They have made it clear they do not want eontinuing to.make available to us up- 
strikes. They have made it clear they want to date information on™this issue. A 
legislation to protect their rights. And the fact sheet just released by the commit- 
public in general has made increasingly evi- tee indicates that Connecti cut’s de- 
dent its support of these millions of union 
, members. pressed area problems are increasing, 
From throughout the country, we are even as the number of our State unem- 
¢ hearing reports of taxpayer dissatisfaction ployed drops. 
with pressure-group budgets which result in Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
tw 4 raaie aeale oe Seca abn include the information supplied in this 
a public officials who make determined effort oe oe es tek — 
t to set realistic budgets and to keep Govern- p 
‘ ment expenses within those budgets. Labor. : 
* , All these are trends. But they are still Connecticut DisTrREssED Areas INCREASE IN 
4 trends. They must be carried forward with Number As STATE’s UNEMPLOYMENT DROPS. 
2 he firmness and tenacity by the American peo- The number of distressed labor markets 
ple if they are to end in real success. increased from three in January 1959 to 
B My appeal to you today is to join the bat- eight in May 1959 with the addition of 
- tle to meet this challenge. Ansonia, Bridgeport, Meriden, and Torrington 
I am proud of my Midwest heritage, and jn March 1959 and Thompsonville in May 
RS I know that all of you from this great part — 
of the country feel that same pride. 
i ¢ The Midwest is a cradle of patriotic and 
« progressive action, and of leadership, for the 
> public good. Let us be sure that that heri- 
< be tage is fully upheld in these critical days. i Labor market area 
; "Whether you are student, a faculty mem- 
am iS ber, or an alumnus of Miami, your voice is 
< ; important. Your help is needed. Your lead- 
} ership is important. 
I urge you to take your place among 
| those who will speak, work, and fight for 
iy sound policies and a stronger America in the 
° years before us.: 
» There is, unfortunately, a widespread 
e a tendency on the part of the public to “let 
George do it” insofar as our Government is 
{ concerned. We ask and expect the Presi- 
4 dent, the Vice President, the Cabinet, the 
* heads of a few agencies, and the respon- 
‘ : sible Members of the Congress to carry on 
\ the overall management of our Government oe 
i and protect the public welfare. Too many |S i A a A a he 
« fail to do their share and far too few citi- . 
4 zens take an active interest in, and forcibly a ------------ o----- 
~ support, good government. MEADS cwecnnncnensienennaanaeenalae-nne 
» Only by universal participation can we be DD. Nonsubstantial labor surplus areas..........---.----- 
sure that the Government will serve all the 
O 4 people—not some special interest—and as- EE Lado c a snes 0522 noes ene ncneee 
sure the greatest opportunities for all our ee 
x citizens. ’ ne nesaeielces 
gg i My friends, this is the banner of true Norwalk. ..-2-----------0----------0------—=- 
, Teen eam manana none 
Advancing under it, we shall meet the 
‘ | + Communist economic challenge as surely as ‘Smaller_......... ce Set a Denk 
< we shall meet the military and political D 
m. < ree a. 
. We shall build the better tomorrow for mee ee 





4 which the leaders and the faculty of this 
and into which the students of today and 
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inevitably will bring greater inflation upon opment legislation second to no other 


State. The statistical trends in our 





university are preparing our young people— 











” tomorrow can proceed with bright hope. 6-month period. 
We shall move forward, in full confidence; Source: Connecticut Department of Labor, 
into the golden era of unlimited opportunity 

so that lies ahead for every American. Look Quickly, Agriculture Is Changing 

a > ; 
a Connecticut’s Stake im Area Redevelop- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

“ ment Legislation wd 
) . _ _ HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
f EXTENSION OF REMARKS ale tai amaeemay 
| or 

, IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
¥ 
HON. Te BOWLES Thursday, June 11, 1959 
~ CONNECTICUT 

, Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today, the 
i. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES technological revolution in agriculture is 

a Thursday, June 11, 1959 having far-reaching effects upon the 
Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, Conhec- economic and social life of the Ameri- 
me ticut has an interest in area redevelop- can farm family. 
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1959. The unemployment rate in these dis- 
tressed areas in May 1959 was 7.6 percent as 
compared with the State average of 5.5 per- 
cent. The highest unemployment rate was 
in Thompsonville with 9.3 percent and re- 
porting a substantial labor surplus since 
November 1957. 

Marked improvements in employment con- 
ditions occurred in the areas which had 
substantial labor surpluses. Three labor 
markets, Danbury, New Haven, and Water- 
ba saw their rates fall below the 6-percent 
evel. 

The structural dislocations in the dis- 
tressed areas suggests that it is not probable 
that they will shortly enjoy the benefits of 
the national economic pickup and must 
strenuously strive to redevelop their local 
economies in order to lower their unemploy- 
ment rates below 6 percent. 

Continued high unemployment in New 
Britain, Middletown, and Willimantic will 
graduate each of them into the distressed 
category in June 1959. 

The area redevolpment bill before Con- 
gress will help these communities undertake 
redevelopment projects to alleviate their 
distress. 


TaBLeE I,—Connecticut—Labor force and unemployment in labor markets, May 1959 
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1Eligible for assistance under the House Banking Committee recommendation, f.e., unemploy- 
ment of 6 -percent in at least 18 of the previous 24 menths, 9 percent during at least 15 of the 
previous 18 months, 12 percent during the previous 12 months, or 15 percent during the previous 


The impact of these developments is 
felt, not.only by the farm family, but 
by the rural communities, food process- 
ing and distribution industry, and the 
economy of the Nation. . 

There are, of course, many construc- 
tive results from this revolution. 

Among other things, the farm family 
is now provided a great many of the 
modern conveniences, appliances, tools, 
equipment, formerly available only to 
urban dwellers; more and more hand 
labor is now performed by machinery; 
rural families are provided more oppor- 
tunities to share in recreational, cul- 
tural, educational, and other opportuni- 
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ties of the community—and other ad-- 


vantages. 

At the same time, we recognize that 
the changes require difficult adjustments 
by the American farmer. 

Among other things, they include ad- 
justment to the trend toward bigger 
farm operations which, unfortunately, is 
“squeezing out” the small family farm; 
resolving the economic problems; attain- 
ing a production-consumption balance; 
and other problems. 

Because of the changes in agricul- 
tural patterns, there have been tremen- 
dous shifts in farm population. 
According to estimates, in 1910 there 
were 32 million people on the farms— 
representing 35 percent of the total 
population.. In 1940, there were 30 mil- 
lion people on the farms—but represent- 
ing only 23 percent of our population. 
Currently, the number of farm folk is 
estimated to be about 21 million—or only 
11 percent of the total population. 

We recognize, of course, that we are 
in real neéd of improved policies—par- 
ticularly as these would improve the eco- 
nomic status of the farmer, as well as 
contribute toward reduction of our na- 
tional stockpiles of farm commodities. 

Economically, the significance of a 
healthier farm economy reflects far be- 
yond the farmer’s fenceline. For ex- 
ample, for every 100- workers on the 
farm, there are approximately 90 more 
workers engaged in supplying goods and 
services used in production; and ‘about 
100 additional workers engaged in pro- 
cessing and marketing the food and fiber 
produced in agriculture. Over all this 
group comprises approximately 37 per- 
cent of the labor force. 

My colleagues will recall that I have 
introduced proposed legislation for es- 
tablishing a commission to evaluate the 
significance’of these trends in agricul- 
ture, as well as to better enable our farm 
families to adjust to the technological 
revolution. 

Fortunately, hearings have been held 
in the House. I again respectfully urge 
action by the Senate committee. 

Recently, the Journal of American In- 
surance published an article by Dr. Earl 
L. Butz, former Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, entitled “Look Quickly, Ag- 
riculture is Changing.” 

To give Senators an opportunity to re- 
view the far-reaching developments in 
agriculture outlined in the article, I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Look QUICKLY, AGRICULTURE Is CHANGING 
(By Dr. Earl L. Butz) 

During the next decade, we shall have 
ringside seats to scientific and technological 
developments our fathers would have la- 
bored over for a whole generation. 

That's change at the modern-day pace— 
the law of progress. 

Today the agricultural revolution is ad- 
vancing with such rapidity that farm fam- 
ilies and rural communities often find it 
hard to make the required economic and 
sociological adjustments. This is equally 
true for agricultural business and for the 
businesses serving agriculture, such as in- 
surance, ; 
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Growth is always painful. The present 
adjustment is no exception. It is not easy 
for farm families to change their methods 
of production, their scale of operation, or 
even to shift vocation. The anguished farm 
mother says, “We slaved and saved all our 
lives to own this farm clear for ourselves 
and our ‘children; it would break our hearts 
if they had to leave.” That’s parents-living- 


* their-children’s-lives at its worst. 


1. CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS GROWING 


True, it is more difficult for a farm fam- 
ily to shift vocations than for an individual 
worker. But farm sons and daughters, as 
well as farmers themselves, have been shift- 
ing to nonfarm vocations for generations. 
That’s how industrial America grew. Only 
the rapidity of the present shift is new. 

The impact of these agricultural develop- 
ments on farming itself, on community life, 
on food processing and distribution, and on 
other business related to agriculture is tre- 
mendous. 

Take insurance as an example. Today in- 
surance is being called upon to underwrite 
a@ new type of agriculture with as much as 
$50,000 to $100,000 invested per worker. 
Frankly, most of our farmers don’t carry 
sufficient insurance. Their inventory values 
have gone up so steeply the past 10 or 15 
years that they simply haven't kept up with 
the insurance coverage. This also goes for 
life insurance. 

Therein is the first big impact of these 
technological changes in American agricul- 
ture. Capital requirements for agriculture 
will grow in total, per farm and per man. 
This trend has been particularly pronounced 
during the past two decades. Its continu- 
ance is inevitable. 

Our agricultural plant now has record high 
total assets of about $190 billion. About 89 
percent of this represents owners’ equities. 
Total debt is now around $20 billion, or about 
11 percent of total assets. This is a conserva- 
tive figure, and is probably a healthy mini- 
mum, considering the necessity to refinance 
most farms each generation when ownership 
changes to younger hands. 

Total investment per farm in the United 
States now averages $36,000. This includes 
a lot of small part-time or subsistence farms. 
Investment per commercial farm is much 
higher. It is not uncommon for family com- 
mercial farms in the Corn Belt, for exam- 
ple, to have a total capital investment in 
excess Of $100,000—in some cases $200,000. 

Investment per worker is growing rapidly. 
Only 15 years ago, the average U.S. farm had 
about $3,500 invested in land and equipment 
for each farm worker. Today that figure 
is more than $15,000 per worker. On many 
commercial family farms the investment 
per worker runs up to $50,000 or higher. 
This compares with an average investment 
per industrial worker of around $14,000. 

This means it takes three or four times as 
much capital investment to create one agri- 
cultural job on many of our family commer- 
cial farms as it does to create a typical in- 
dustrial job in our cities. 

As agricultural science continues to ad- 
vance, it is inevitable that the business units 
in agriculture will get bigger and bigger with 
still larger amounts of capital required. This 
trend cannot be stopped. Nor should it be. 
We must adjust our farm institutions and 
our farm programs to jt so as to capture such 
benefits as will flow from it. 

Machines will continue to displace men 
on our farms. We will produce more with 
fewer farms and with fewer workers than 
at. present. 

2. NUMBER OF FARMS IS DECREASING 


™ The second big impact is: The number of 
farms will decrease. 

- We now have about 4.6 million farm units 
in the United States. Slightly less than 2 
million of these are what we commonly call 
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commercial family farms. The remainder 
are, in effect, part time or quasi-subsistence 
farms. They add relatively little to the 
commercial flow of food and fiber. Indeed, 
the top 2 million of our farms produce ap- 
proximately 90-percent of all food and fiber 
entering into commercial trade. 

The other 2-million-plus farm units, al- 
though listed in agriculture, are operated 
by farm people who really need more op- 
portunity to improve their situation either 
through enlargement of the individual farm 
business or through additional employment 
off the farm. Preservation of these farm 
units is the political demagogs’ mono- 
mania. But many of the people on these 2 
million or more units are so situated that 
the solution to their problem must ulti- 
mately be found outside of agriculture. 

There are some people who simply weren’t 
cut out to be farmers, just as other people 
don’t make successful insurance salesmen, 
machinists, carpenters or whatever. 

Low income farmers better off to move out 

It is just plain coldblooded procedure to 
attempt through legislative programs to 
keep such men tied to farms which every 
one knows are inadequate to provide a 
decent living for the men and their fam- 
ilies. People in other jobs and in other pro- 
fessions take this kind of healthy compe- 
tition in stride. And they usually improve 
their lot.in life. Many low income farmers 
can and will do the same if they are given 
the opportunity, and if the politicians will 
stay out of their hair. 

Unfortunately, there is no prospect that 
ambitious politicians in Congress will stop 
demagoging the emotionally explosive fam- 
ily farm issue, any time in the foreseeable 
future. Fewer farmers, and particularly 
fewer farmers in the entrepreneurial sense 
of the word, inevitably mean decreased po- 
litical power for agriculture. Indeed, that 
trend has been apparent in recent years, as 
farm politicians have faced increasing diffi- 
culty in holding the farm bloc together in 
Congress. 

In many areas of the country, there is a 
job waiting in industry, a job with good pay, 
for the farmer who finds that farming is not 
his long suit. And if his children want to go 
into engineering, into medicine, into teach- 
ing, or into the skilled crafts in the city, they 
can be sure that a position awaits them when 
they finish school. There is nothing dis- 
honorable about this kind of a vocational 


shift. It’s been taking place ever since the - 


founding of the Nation. Without it, our 
high level of living would have been impos- 
sible. We would have been a Nation of peas- 
ants with each family tied to its small acre- 
age of land. We would have advanced little 
beyond the current status of major agrarian 
populations in the Near East and the Far 
East. 

In 1910 we had 32 million people on our 
farms, representing 35 percent of our total 
population. In 1940 we had 30 million peo- 
ple on farms, but only 23 percent of our pop- 
ulation.’ At the present time the number of 
people on farms is down to about 21 million, 


or 11 percent of our total population. It has . 


been predicted that by 1975, farm popula- 
tion may be around 17 million, or about 7.5 


* percent of the total) population of around 228 


million. 

This will méan that production per worker 
on our farms two decades hence must be more 
than twice as high as it is now. And it’s now 
twice as high as it was less than two decades 
ago. This kind of development must. in- 
evitably mean higher living standards for 
those who man our farms and produce our 
food and fiber. 


Insurance safeguards will be more urgent 


These commercial family farms will in- 
creasingly take on the characteristics of a 
business organization. The percentage of 
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gross receipts consumed by production ex- 
penses will rise even higher than it is today. 
For one thing, more insurance will be re- 
quired to protect the investment and the 
business. At the present time about 65 cents 
of each dollar the farmer receives is spent 
for goods and services required to run his 
business. This does not include his wages 
to himself. In earlier periods, expenses con- 
sumed less than 50 cents out of the dollar. 
A decade or two hence expenses will consume 
more than 65 cents of the dollar. The farm 
will operate on a narrower margin per unit of 
output. This means that volume must in- 
crease in order to increase profits. 

This trend suggests that farms are becom- 
ing more like other businesses in that they 
acquire more and more of their goods and 
services, rather than having them produced 
on the farm or consumed there. In a sense, 
therefore, the farmer becomes the manager 
of a manufacturing operation as he puts to- 
gether packages of technology which have 
been processed on a custom basis by others. 
One illustration is the integrated poultry 
broiler industry. 

3. INTEGRATION TREND WILL SPREAD 


Thus, the third impact of change in agri- 
culture is: The trend toward integration 
will spread. Don’t be frightened by this; 
the demagogues in agriculture are using it 
as one of their most effective hobgoblins. 

Political leaders will resist vertical inte- 
gration in agriculture, through their ora- 
tory, in their congressional hearings, and in 
their legislation. The philosophy of the 
small, owner-operated family farm is 
deeply ingrained in our sociological and 
political mores. The controversy over this 
issue is often more emotional than eco- 
nomic. Political pressure will continue to 
be on the side of maintaining the small 
family farms, even though modern tech- 
nology dictates strongly that family farms 
become larger. A 

Vertical integration is the result of fun- 
damental economic and_ technological 
changes occurring in the agricultural in- 
dustry—it is not the cause of them. It is a 
manifest effort by individual sectors of the 
agri-business assembly line to survive in 
the swift competitive current of our modern 
dynamic food and fiber industry. ° 

Certainly, it is reshaping the traditional 
pattern of owner-manager-operator all con- 
tained in a single person. This reshaping is 
the very basis of much of today’s social and 


. political unrest in agriculture. But the wave 


of the future in integration is rolling and 
swelling. We Will need to study the or- 
ganization of our production units carefully 
and steer our farm policy course wisely in 
order both to minimize the adverse impacts 
and to maximize the favorable aspects of 
this development. I leave the insurance 
implications—and there are many—to the 
farm underwriters. 
4. CITY, FARM WILL “RURBANIZE” 


Fourth of the impacts: Our countryside 
will be “rurbanized.” A transformation is 
taking place which is changing the thinking 
and actions of a vast segment of our popu- 
lation. The “country hick’ and the “city 
slicker” have virtually disappeared as proto- 
types on the American scene. The line of 
demarcation between people living in rural 
areas and those in urban areas is fast be- 
coming obliterated. Modern science and 
technology have made it possible for the 
city to move to the country and for the 
country to move to the city. There is no 
longer @ farm population and an industrial 
population, especially within 40 or 50 miles 
driving distance of our big industrial cen- 
ters, and that includes practically the whole 
eastern and central sections of the country. 

Only in recent years has this “rurbaniza- 
tion” come to the fore as a powerful in- 
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fluence reflecting a great change taking place 
in our way of life. A new agriculture in 
America is emerging with breathtaking 
rapidity. It is time, indeed, to look quickly. 
The transformation is taking place so 
quickly that we are experiencing great 
difficulty in adjusting to it economically, 
sociologically, and politically. 

For many years in our city communities 
the doctor has lived beside the lawyer, be- 
side the machine. operator, beside the brick- 
layer, beside the schoolteacher, and each has 
lost his vocational identity as a member of 
his community. 

So it will be with the commercial farmers 
in the newly “rurbanized” communities. The 
farmer-businessman will;live beside the ur- 
bane businessman, the urban industrial 
worker, and the urban professional man. 
Ultimately, they will lose their vocational 
identity as members of the community. At 
this point, farming will no ionger be a way 
of life, but will be a way of making a living, 
just-the same as other business enterprises. 


5. AGRICULTURE EXPANDING SWIFTLY 


Here’s a fifth and last impact: Agriculture 
is an expanding industry. It is an expand- 
ing industry in every respect except one: the 
number of people required to run our farms. 
Only im this single respect can it be said 
that agriculture is a declining industry. 

Our agricultural plant uses each year more 
capital, more science and more technology, 
more managerial capacity, more purchased 
production units, and more science and re- 
search than the year before. What’s declin- 
ing about that? 

The declining trend in farm population, 
although demagoged to death by some poli- 
ticians and rural fundamentalists, is in it- 
self a sign of a strong agriculture. This is 
the age of science and technology. Brain- 
power has replaced horsepower and muscle- 
power as the central ingredient of success on 
our farms. 

Total capital and capital per worker in 
agriculture, as has been pointed out, greatly 
exceeds that in American industry. Total 
capital assets on our farms now exceed $190 
billion. Add ‘to this the investment in agri- 
cultural businesses and the total assets in 
what has commonly come to be called agri- 
business exceed the total industrial assets in 
America. 

For every 100 workers on American farms, 
there are approximately 90 more workers en- 
gaged in supplying farmers with goods and 
services -used in production and approxi- 
mately 100 other workers engaged in pro- 
cessing and marketing the food and fiber 
produced on our farms. This entire group 
comprises approximately 37 percent of our 
labor force, 

The farm plant in America purchases ap- 
proximately $17 billion worth of goods and 
services used in farm production. To this 
it adds a value of about $18 billion, which 
means that ‘total farm produce leaves the 
farm gates at about $35 billion. Processing 
and distribution add another $45 billion to 
this, which makes a total value of output in 
agri-business of approximately $80 billion a 
year. 

In contrast to 40 or 50 years ago, when 
farmers were producing most of their own 
fuel, power, materials, fertilizer, and protec- 
tion, industry is now furnishing farmers 
each year 291 million premium-dollars’ 
worth of insurance on motor vehicles, ma- 
chinery and implements; 64 million tons 
of finished steel—more than is used for a 
year’s production of passenger automobiles; 
45 million tons of chemical materials—near- 
ly five times the amount used in 1935; 1714 
billion gallons of crude petroleum—more 
than is used by any other industry; 285 
million pounds of raw rubber—enough to 
make tires for 6 million automobiles; 
22 billion kilowatt-hours of electrical pow- 
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er—more than enough to serve the cities of 
Chicago, Detroit, Baltimore, and Houston for 
a@ year. 

Thus, whatever happens to agriculture has 
@ direct-and major, impact upon industry. 

Plenty will be happening—and swiftly. Be 
assured of that. Agriculture is right in the 
middle of the scientific explosion of our 
times. If we can keep our economy free and 
preserve an environment in which individual 
producers and scientists are free to dream 
@ little about new techniques and new ideas, 
and to enjoy the fruits of their dreams, we 
shall experience phenomenal progress in the 
next generation. The watchwords for in- 
surance and for every other copartner of 
agriculture are, indeed: Look quickly; watch 
closely. 





Where Is Federal School Aid? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting editorial which 
appeared in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor recently: 

Wuere Is Feperat ScHoort Am? 


The President’s Science Advisory Commit- 
tee, as its name would suggest, is urging in its 
significant report what should be done to 
bring American schools up to the standards 
required by an age of science. How its 
recommendations bear upon some of the 
other tasks Americans have long assigned 
their schools—such as general education of 
those without the aptitude or interest for 
“intellectual” subjects—warrants separate 
discussion. But its admonition that the 
Nation must double its annual investment in 
education bears on any index of the Nation's 
present effort. r 

The index most readily related to national 
concern is the interest in Federal aid to edu- 
cation. Last session Congress enacted the 
National Defense Education Act comprising 
some excellent features, but did not com- 
plete the job of appropriating the funds au- 
thorized. Two months ago the House re- 
stored all of the $50 million its Appropria- 
tions Committee cut from the authorization. 

There are two school bills now receiving 
serious congressional consideration. One is 
the administration’s bill to take care of the 
omission from the present act of Federal aid 
to classroom construction. It would do this 
by way of helping school districts float and 
retire construction bonds on a need-and- 
effort basis. The Federal commitment would 
be $24 billion over 25 years. 

The other is the Mansfield-Metcalf bill, 
patterned after proposals of the National 
Education Association. This measure frank- 
ly rejects financial limitations and ap- 
proaches the issue on the assumption. that 
the Nation surely can spend as much for 
education as for cigarettes and beverage 
alcohol. It would leave to each State whether 
to spend its allotment on buildings or teach- 
ers’ salaries. It would begin ‘ distribution 
on a school-age population basis, then move 
to allotments related to a national effort 
index, reaching a rate of some $4 billion a 
year—indefinitely. 

Congress, apparently is looking with favor 
on a somewhat cut-down version of this bill. 
And if it would encourage local effort—as it 
seems designed to do—instead of discourage 
it, the bill sounds a note of determination 
that might strike the needed spark. 
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The “George Washington,” the Nation’s 
First Ballistic Missile Submarine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, at 12:40 o’clock on June 9, 1959, 
history again changed its course with the 
launching by our Navy of this Nation’s 
first ballistic missile submarine, the 
George Washington. 

By the sheer drama of the mighty 
power and force it will contain in its 
bowels, this nuclear-powered submarine 
heralded to the corners of the earth that 
here was an awesome instrument dedi- 
cated from the moment of its conception 
to the preservation of the free world and 
its ideologies. 

It sounded the death knell for any 
aggressor, for it will have the almost un- 
believable potential to unleash in one 
quick and terrible blow more devastation 
than was created by all the bombs 
dropped in World War II. 

The-George Washington will carry in 
its firing tubes 16 solid-fueled ballistic 
missiles each tipped with a thermonu- 
clear warhead. It is the forerunner of 
nine such mobile missile launching plat- 
forms that this Nation has already dedi- 
cated to the deterrence of major war in 
our time. 

Here is a great scientific achievement. 
A marriage, if you please, of the ocean 
depths to outer space for these great 
submarines will lurk concealed deep be- 
low the ocean surface ready instantly to 
fire their terrible weapons through space 
to the target. They will bring within 
range of direct attack from the sea, 
virtually all important military targets 
in the world and their weapons can 
reach these targets in some 15 min- 
utes from the instant of firing. They 
can patrol the world’s oceans for months 
at a stretch, move submerged for thou- 
sands of miles. They will be almost im- 
possible to locate and trace even by the 
most advanced methods of surveillance. 

The George Washington will go to sea 
with its ominous load of IRBM weapons 
just next year—in 1960. The very 
knowledge that this submarine will be at 
sea ready to launch its missiles of de- 
struction within minutes and that others 
of its kind will be following shortly in its 
wake, will exert a strong and constant 
deterrent influence on any aggressor na- 
tion. This is a deterrent that will be 
effective because of its mobility. 

One needs only to glance at a map of 
the world to see that the majority of the 
earth’s surface is covered by water. 
This fact, coupled with the mobility of 
this weapon, means that nearly every 
spot on the earth is accessible to its de- 
structive power. Equally important is 
the fact that by this same mobility it ac- 
quires a shield of invulnerability. Here 
is a ship that can launch its weapon of 
destruction »as effectively as any fixed 
launcher but with. the great advantage 
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that it cannot be destroyed in a surprise 
attack, simply because the enemy will 
never know where it will be. With its 
mObility and with the developments of 
recent years it can operate almost as 
easily beneath the polar icecap as it can 
in the warm waters of the Tropics. This 
ship, now joining our great fleet, spread 
over the seven seas will be an integral 
part of the Navy. As a part of our sea- 
power it will play its part, and a very 
effective one, in making anyone with 
possible dreams of world conquest think 
twice before attacking this Nation. 

Our Navy, and its industrial team, has 
accomplished a tremendous task in tele- 
scoping time and efficiently managing 
the many facets involved in presenting 
to this Nation this tremendous weapons 
system. Their accomplishments with 
wartime speed in the light of peace- 
time activity is astonishing. Their firm 
and principled methods of management 
have been recognized as outstanding by 
educators and industrialists both in and 
out of the defense field. It is refreshing 
to find in this day and age, serious- 
minded, responsible, and devoted citizens 
who dedicate their every effort to the 
needs of our great Nation and the free 
world. 

I know that it is their hope as well as 
my own that these horrible weapons that 
they have developed will serve as a firm 
steppingstone to lasting peace and in 
the face of their vast strength and power 
they will never have to be fired, because 
all mankind will recognize the utter 
futility of war. 





Promotion of Greater Traffic Safety 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today one 
of the great tragedies in America is the 
ever-increasing toll of deaths and de- 
struction of property on the highways 
of the Nation. 

According to figures obtained from the 
Automotive Safety Foundation, in 1958 
the death toll amounted to nearly 37,000; 
nonfatal injuries occurred to 1.4 million 
people. The value of property destroyed 
amounted to over $1.8 billion. All 
costs—including medical, wages lost, in- 
surance, and property damage—are esti- 
mated to be about $5.4 billion. This is, 
indeed, a tragic record. 

We recognize, of course, that construc- 
tive efforts are being made to promote 
safety on the American highways. 
Through our road-building program, we 
are constructing better and safer road- 
ways. Across the country, too, local and 
national organizations are conducting 
campaigns to promote greater safety. 
Nevertheless, ‘the Nation still suffers 
from the almost incredibly high record 
of property damage, personal injury, 
and—above all—deaths, on the American 
highways. 


June 11 


Today, I received from Mr. Lawrence 
R. Larsen, chief clerk of the Senate of 
Wisconsin State Legislature, a resolu- 
tion, adopted by the legislature, urging 
the issuance of a commemorative stamp 
on the theme of traffic safety. This im- 
portant proposal had been put forward 
by the State Medical Society of Wiscon- 
sin; and the resolution of the Wisconsin 
Legislature endorses it. 

The issuance of a commemorative 
stamp would be a constant reminder to 
the American people of the need for ever 
greater safety on the American high- 
ways, and I believe it would be a con- 
structive accomplishment. I am, there- 
fore, transmitting a copy of the resolu- 
tion to the Post Office Department, for 
the consideration of the Citizens Stamp 
Advisory Committee with the recommen- 
dation—made earlier also to the Post 
Office Department—that a commemo- 
rative stamp on traffic safety be issued. 

In addition, I request unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, Joint Resolution 42 of the 
Wisconsin Legislature, and also the. reso- 
lution adopted by the State Medical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin, and forwarded to my 
Office by C. H. Crownhart, secretary. 

Mr. President, in this connection I may 
say that a few years ago I was in Hel- 
sinki.. In Finland, the authorities do not 
mince words about the matter of driv- 
ing automobiles while under the influ- 
ence of intoxicating liquor. Anyone who 
is found driving an automobile while 
under the influence of liquor is sentenced 
to work on the public highways. Just 
the other day I had a statistic which in- 
dicated that the driving of automobiles 
while under the influence of intoxicat- 
ing liquors is conducive to a large per- 
centage of the accidents which occur 
on the highways. I think that matter 
should be thoroughly gone into; and 
those who insist on drinking should not 
be allowed to drive automobiles. 

In some States an analysis is made of 
the blood of those who are involved in 
automobile accidents; and if a certain 
percentage of alcohol is found, real fines 
are imposed, and in some instances jail 
sentences are imposed. 

Mr. President, I, for one, believe we 
should see to it that the various States 
have laws which follow the pattern which 
has been inaugurated in Finland. When 
I was in Finland, a very prominent citi- 
zen was found to_have been driving an 
automobile while he was intoxicated. 
His prominence did not save him; he was 
immediately put to work on the high- 
ae The Government -took charge of 

m. 

So far as I, personally, am concerned, 
I believe this matter should receive most 
Serious consideration by the State legis- 
latures. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 42 
Joint resolution relating to the issuance of 

a series of commemorative stamps on the 

theme of traffic safety 

Whereas the commemorative postage stamp 
has been used effectively as a device to focus 
the attention of the American people on 
great problems in our Nation; and 
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Whereas the tragic loss of life and property 
resulting from traffic accidents is one of the 
great problems facing the American people; 
and 

Whereas the State Medical Society of Wis- 
consin has proposed that the Post Office De- 
partment issue a series of annual commemo- 
rative postage stamps during the next 5 years 
in an effort to stimulate in the motorists an 
awareness of the need for improved driving 
habits by the American people: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly con- 
curring), That the Legislature of the State 
of Wisconsin endorse this proposal of the 
State Medical Society of Wisconsin; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
submitted to the Honorable A. E. Summer- 
field, Postmaster General of the United 
States, and to the Members of the Wisconsin 
delegation in Congress. 








President of the Senate. 
LAWRENCE R. LARSEN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
GrorRGE MCLINARO, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
NorMAN C. CLENDENAN, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 





RESOLUTION OF THE STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY 
OFr WISCONSIN 


Whereas traffic accidents each year kill 
more than 37,000 persons and injure another 
1,400,000, causing not only tragic suffering 
and loss of life but costs exceeding $5 billion 
in wage loss, property damage and medical 
services; and 

Whereas the attention of the Nation has 
been effectively directed to some of the great 
problems and philosophies of human living 
through the issuance of special commemora- 
tive stamp as illustrated by the issues 
shown here: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General of 
the United States be petitioned to issue an- 
nually, for 5 consecutive years, a special 
commemorative stamp on the theme of traf- 
fic safety, each year’s stamp to receive its 
first day of issue from the capital cities of 
every State of the United States; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That duplicate originals of this 
resolution, bearing the seal of the State 
Medical Society of Wisconsin, be sent to 
the Governor of Wisconsin, the U.S. Sen- 
ators and Representatives’ from Wiscon- 
Postmaster General and _ the 
President of the United States, and 
the president, pfesident-elect, and execu- 
tive vice president of the American Medical 
Association; and that facsimiles be sent to 
the American Medical Association delegates 
and alternate delegates of each State med- 
ical society, the insurance industry, the 
American Automobile Association, the Na- 
tional Safety Council and others interested 
in the prevention of traffic accidents—all 
with the express hope that they will join this 
nationwide effort to use stamps as a means 
of delivering a daily reminder to the Amer- 
ican people on the necessity of safe driving 
for longer, healthier living. 

Adopted by the Council of the State Med- 
ical Society of Wisconsin in meeting duly 
assembled on February 28, 1959. 

R, A. ARVENN, 
Chairman of the Council. 
‘W. B. Hivpesrant, M.D., , 
President. 

Attest: 

E. D. CROWNHURT, 
Secretary. 
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Upper Michigan I Movie Production 
EXTENSION OF =~ REMARKS 


HON. JOHN r BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under_leave to extend my re- 
marks I desire to call attention to a re- 
cent editorial in the Mining Journal of 
Marquette, Mich., concerning the film- 
ing of “Anatomy of a Murder”. 

This great novel, authored by Justice 
John: Voelker of Ishpeming, Mich., was 
filmed during the past winter in Mar- 
quette County, the setting of the story. 
The letter in the Mining Journal, which 
is included herewith, aptly describes the 
feeling of appreciation on the part of 
all citizens in Marquette County for hav- 
ing the motion picture industry move 
into our midst to do this important 
work. 

My congratulations to the author, the 
producer, and the great actors who 
made this event possible. 

The editorial follows: 

AN OPEN LETTER 


Mr. Orro PREMINGER, 
Carlyle Productions, Inc., 
Care of Mather Inn, 
Ishpeming, Mich. 


Dear Sm: It is our understanding that 
your company, which has been engaged dur- 
ing the past couple of months in filming 
“Anatomy of a Murder” on location here, 
will be leaving Marquette County soon to 
return to Hollywood to complete details in- 
volved in the production and distribution 
of that film. We’d like to take this oppor- 
tunity to tell yau and your company how 
much we’ve enjoyed having you around. 

We've gained immeasurably from the ex- 
perience. As Justice John Voelker once put 
it in his apt and inimitable style, “There’s 
been a gay, carnival atmosphere around here 
ever since you arrived.” Although we citi- 
zens of Marquette County have always found 
this an exciting and sort of special place to 
live in, we found it even more exciting while 
your wonderful group of coworkers were in 
the neighborhood. 

Nor can we overlook the great amount of 
public attention that was turned our way 
because of your operations here. Seldom, if 
ever, has this area been spotlighted as it 
was during your encampment in Ishpeming, 
Marquette, Big Bay, and Michigamme. We 
are not so blase as to try to pretend that we 
didn’t relish all this publicity. We did, and 
so, in fact, did the entire State of Michigan, 
which stands to benefit considerably from 
the interest that was focussed on the Upper 
Peninsula in the past several weeks. 

We hesitate to touch on mercenary mat- 
ters at a time like this, but the fact remains 
that Marquette County certainly appreciated 
the economic benefits that accrued locally 
as a conseqnence of your decision to film 
“Anatomy” entirely ‘on location here. 

Finally, we learned a great deal about a 
fascinating art by having your company 
with us. The citizens of Marquette County 


‘ now have a far greater appreciation of the 


problems of the motion picture industry 
than they ever could have acquired under 
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any other circumstances. They respect your 
patience, resourcefulness, and tremendous 
talents to a degree that could be obtained 
only through firsthand observation of the 
monumental task of motion picture produc- 
tion. 

And we learned a great deal about the 
generosity of people in the theatrical pro- 
fession. We cannot conclude this note of 
appreciation without some mention of the 
many public appearances made by members 
of your company in behalf of worthwhile 
community projects and charities. These 
people gave generously of their-limited time 
to help these worthy causes, and they de- 
serve the gratitude of all our citizens. Your 
humerous demonstrations of interest in the 
public welfare were climaxed last Monday 
night by your announcement, that a special 
world preview of “Anatomy” has been ar- 
ranged in Ishpeming and Marquette, with 
all ‘proceeds going to the Bay Cliff Health 
Camp for Children. 

We hope that you also have benefited 
from your association with us. Mostly, we 
hope that you found the flavorsogme authen- 
ticity you sought in your adaptation of Jus- 
tice Voelker’s lively novel. We're a bit biased 
in this observation, but we're convinced, 
nevertheless, that “Anatomy” will be an 
enormously finer film because it was photo- 
graphed entirely in our incomparable north 
country. 

We wish you every success with “Anat- 
omy of a Murder,” and hope the day will 
come again when we can share the pleasure 
of your company. Please be sure that the 
people of Marquette County. will forget a lot 
of things before we forget you and your com- 
pany and Justice Voelker and the book that 
brought you here, 

Sincerely, 
THE MINING JOURNAL, 





The Greater Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr.COLMER. Mr. Speaker, for many 
long months the committee popularly 
known as the McClellan committee in 
the Senate has revealed the most shock- 
ing corruption in certain fields of organ- 
ized labor. These disclosures have been 
appalling. The victims of these atroc- 
ities are the rank and file members of 
organized labor and the Aitizens of the 
country generally. 

These disclosures in the Senate of 
abuses of power by corrupt labor leaders 
have resulted in the enactment of the 
so-called Kennedy bill. Even though 
this is a very much watered-down version 
of Senator McCLELLAN’s recommenda- 
tion, the drive is now on by the top lead- 
ers of labor unions to bring out an even 
weaker bill in the House. 

As one who believes that labor unions 
are necessary for the protection of the 
laboring man from abuses by industrial- 
ists, I find it difficult to believe that the 
great majority of the Members of the 
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House will not courageously respond to 
their duty to the rank and file of the 
laboring man by supporting legislation 
that will protect the rights of honest 
union men from the unscrupulous and 
corrupt activities of the Becks, Hoffas, 
and other would-be dictators. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection, I sub- 
mit herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Saturday, May 16, 1959, 
issue of the Washington Evening Star, 
“The Greater Crime”: 

Tue GREATER CRIME 

Senator MCCLELLAN has instructed the staff 
of his committee to prepare special anti- 
trust legislation aimed at criminal racket- 
eering in unions which control vital seg- 
ments of this Nation’s transportation system. 

There is not the slightest doubt respect- 
ing -the need for legislation such as this. 
Testimony received by the McClellan com- 
mittee clearly shows that assorted racketeers, 
many with criminal records, are firmly en- 
trenched in transportation unions, espe- 
cially the Teamsters, and that they are busily 
piying their criminal trade behind a false 
front of unionism. Nor is any new evidence 
needed to establish ‘the truth of Senator 
McCLELLAN’s statement that it would be 
calamitous to permit any further strength- 
ening of the crooks and the leftwingers who 
control these unions. 

There is a greater crime, however, than 
the collective shakedowns and extortions 
practiced by the union criminal element. 
And this greater crime consists of the fact 
that there is almost no chance that Congress 
will adopt any such legislation as that being 
urged by the Arkansas Senator. 

This is not because Congress does not know 
the facts or because the legislators are under 
any illusions concerning the ability of honest 
union leaders to clean out the thief-infested 
unions. This cannot be done and will not 
be done. On the contrary, the crooked un- 
ions are likely to become relatively stronger. 
But the leaders of legitimate unions do not 
want to see the antitrust laws invoked 
against even the racketeers in the union 
family, and a timid Congress can be expected 
to bow to their wishes. 

This, in our opinion, is the greater crime— 
a crime against the country on the part of 
people from whom something better should 
be expected. “ 





Demagog at Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished commentator, Mr. Walter 
Lippmann, makes some succinct and 
timely comments in this mornings Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald. 

I sincerely hope that my colleagues in 
the HouSe will give this the most care- 
ful thought as we approach the subject 
of labor reform legislation: 

DemMaGoc aT WorkK 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

There is a strong probability that after all 
the investigations and the big talk this Con- 
gress will fail to do anything about the reg- 
ulation of labor unions. If this happens, the 
reason will not be the onposition of Hoffa 
and of John L. Lewis. The reason will be 
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that the Senate, which was set to enact a 
very usesful bill, was stampeded by political 
demagogs who want an issue and not a bill. 
The result is that unless the mischief can be 
undone in the House, a brilliant opportunity 
will have been lost. 

The gist of the matter is this. In April, 
after prolonged hearings and study, the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
reported out a bill which the majority of the 
committee believed would “drive criminals 
from the labor movement” and “deal with 
breaches of trust and other shady transac- 
tions” which are incompatible with a strong 
and honestly run labor movement. The bill 
was remarkable in that it provided powerful 
remedies and yet had the support of the 
AFL-CIO. 

One basic principle of the 59-page com- 
mittee bill, usually referred to as the Ken- 
nedy bill, is that, a reform of the abuses dis- 
closed by the McClellan committee on 
racketeering must be founded on compre- 
hensive reporting and disclosure of the 
financial transactions of the unions. That 
this is of great practical importance is at- 
tested by the fact that in the section dealing 
with reporting and disclosure the Kennedy 
bill is substantially the same as the bill intro- 
duced by Senator GotpwaTrr on behalf of 
the administration. The difference between 
the two bills lies in the penalties imposed for 
a violation, although both bills call for crim- 
inal penalties if union officials do not make 
full and accurate reports. 

The Kennedy bill provides criminal penal- 
ties for at least six other abuses; the em- 
bezzlement of union funds, tampering with 
or destroying union records, bribing em- 
ployee representatives, corruption in union 
elections and in the so-called trusteeships. 

Quite evidently, the bill reported to the 
Senate is in no sense a soft and timid affair. 
Yet it had the support of Mr. George Meany, 
the president of the AFL-CIO. It is not 
often that a powerful special interest will 
be found supporting laws to regulate itself. 
It is not often that a powerful special inter- 
est invites public disclosure of its intimate 
and internal affairs. When such an ex- 
traordinary thing occurs, one might fairly 
expect Congress to seize the opportunity to 
get the agreement signed, sealed, and ratified. 

But this is not what happened. On the 
floor of the Senate, without hearings or 
study in committee, amendments were added 
containing bits and pieces of a so-called bill 
of rights. These rights, as Mr. Meany has 
pointed out, are all of them legitimate 


‘rights and are, in¢-fact, included in most 


union constitutions and bylaws. But what 
the amendments would do is to make these 
rights enforceable in the courts. In Mr. 
Meany’s view, this opens up the prospect of 
endless lawsuits and, therefore, he is now 
opposing the amended bill. 

Whether the amendments are good, bad, 
or indifferent is not the main point. The 
bill, before it was amended, was the strongest 
bill that could count upon real support 
within the trade union world. No doubt it 
is not the. best conceivable bill. No doubt 
it is not a panacea. But it compels reai re- 
forms and it is the best bill that it is pos- 
sible to enact. 

It would be a great pity if Congress passed 
up the chance to enact a good bill in order 
to give itself the pleasure of trying to write 
an even better one. It would be a great 
pity if the President and those who support 
him are so insistent that the Kennedy bill 
be strengthened that they prevent the very 
significant iabor reform that is now possible. 

It is still conceivable that the labor re- 
forms can be saved if the leadership in Con- 
gress and if the President in the White House 
want to save them. But they must reckon 
with the demagogs who do not want a bill 
because it would deprive them of an issue to 
beat their breasts about. 


‘ 
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How Sputniks Made America Rethink 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call your attention to a 
report which should have deep interest 
to every American concerned with edu- 
cational issues. I refer to the content 
analysis of 82 consecutive issues of the 
Wall Street Journal prepared by the 
Center for Practical Politics, located at 
Rollins College in Winter Park, Fla. The 
title of this study is “How Sputniks Made 
America Rethink Education.” The re- 
port has permanent interest, and I am 
sure that the center would be glad to 
provide copies of the whole text to any 
and all interested persons. 

My reason for mentioning this report 
is that it illuminates a number of fine 
ideas, and, as Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., once 
said, one can sometimes substitute an 
idea for an expenditure. The surprise 
ascent of the sputniks, as we all know, 
created sustained anxiety throughout 
the American educational system. From 
studying the Center for Practical Poli- 
tics report, however, I find the ironical 
conclusion that it is not so much money 
that is needed as that our leaders sit still 
and take time to think. 

There has been no shortage of Mon- 
day morning quarterbacks in dealing 
with education, Mr. Speaker, but the 
analysis of this report to which I refer 
puts in order of rank the items discussed 
in the Wall Street Journal: solutions 
first, Federal aid second, and reasons for 
our educational failure third. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I suggest that this itself is rep- 
resentative of much of our thinking these 
days which puts the cart before the horse. 
Perhaps the right order is first, reasons, 
second, solutions, and third, Federal aid. 
Nevertheless, when it comes to solutions, 
the proposals, in order, were to first, 
revise the curriculum, second, increase 
administrative ingenuity, and third, ex- 
periment with new methods, using pres- 
ent talent and facilities more prudently. 
First, as might be expected in a financial 
publication such as the Wall Street 
Journal, the reasons for our educational 
distress were laid to excessive taxation. 

The report points out that whatever 
one’s position on Federal aid may be, 
two major approaches to the educational 
problem are: first, fresh educational 
thinking, and second, a serious study of 
taxation in relation to education. The 
report to which I refer points out that a 
tax deduction on all tuition fees paid to 
colleges would be like a new bill of rights 
for the parents, a point which is of par- 
ticular interest to me, Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause I have sponsored legislation with 
a similar purpose. Likewise, a revision 
of tax policy would encourage the stu- 
dent working his way through college. 
It may not be necessary to bring money 
to Washington and then peddle it back 
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to the States. This, at least, is an item 
raised by the center’s report. © 

Mr. Speaker, I mention this subject 
because of its general interest and be- 
cause I am proud of the contribution 
which the Rollins College Center for 
Practical Politics is making to the think- 


ing of all good citizens and of sound pub-_ 


lic opinion. 





Testimonial for McNamara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I wish to include an article which 
appeared in the Postmasters Gazette for 
June 1959,- concerning the tribute to 
Ray McNamara, postmaster of Haver- 
hill, Mass., at a testimonial banquet 
which I attended on April 18, at the 
Bradford Hotel in Boston: 

TESTIMONIAL FOR MCNAMARA 


(By William E. Brennan, secretary-treasurer, 
Massachusetts chapter, National Associa- 
tion of Postmasters of the United States) 
The Bradford Hotel ballroom at Boston, 

Mass., was the scene of a great gathering of 

friends, fellow postmasters and regional offi- 

cials on the evening of Saturday, April 18, 

to pay fitting tribute to the beloved Ray- 

mond V. McNamara, postmaster of Haverhill, 
and past president of the National Associa- 
tion of Postmasters of the United States. 

A banquet committee, headed by Chapter 
President Francis J. O’Neil with Regional Di- 
rector John B. DeMott and Inspector in 
Charge Clarence S. Wibel serving as honorary 
cochairman, performed a remarkable job of 
staging the affair with such a short time 
available to make arrangements and the out- 
standing tribute: to an outstanding individ- 
ual such as Ray McNamara was result of 
strenuous efforts on the part of postmasters 
serving on the committee from Massachu- 
setts and other New England States. 

The esteem in which the guest of honor 
is held throughout the country in postal 
circles was evidenced by the presence at the 
head table of such distinguished guests-as 
Hyde C. Gillette, assistant postmaster gen- 
eral, Jeremiah F. Minihan, auxiliary bishop 
of Boston who grew up with “Ray” in the 
Acre section of Haverhill; Edward L. Baker, 
Detroit, president of National Association of 
Postmasters of the United States; Charles E. 
Puskar, Imperial, Pa., executive secretary- 
treasurer of National Association of Post- 
masters of the United States; John B. De- 
Mott, regional director of the Boston region, 
POD; Clarence S, Wibel, inspector in charge, 
Boston region; Jack Edelson, executive com- 
mitteeman.of New York region, National As- 
sociation of Postmasters of the United 
States; Edward J. Quigley, public relations 
chairman of National Association of Post- 
masters of the United States and postmaster 
at Brooklyn, N.Y., and many others. 


TURNOUT FROM NEW ENGLAND 


Delegations were present from all New 
England States under guidance of their com- 
mittee members, President Violet G. Blake 
and Secretary Bertha L. Borgerson of the 
Maine chapter; President Julia. S. Thomp- 
son and Secretary Wright E. Rives of the 
Vermont chapter; President Mary E. Halli- 
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nan and Secretary Howard K. Ballou of the 
New Hampshire chapter; and Daniel Cogge- 
shall, president, and LeRoy E. Davis secre- 
tary,.Rhode Island chapter. Others present 
from outsidé New.England were John Daw- 
son, Trenton, NJ., executive committee, 
National Association of Postmasters of the 
United States; Louis Reilly, Newark, N.J.; 
and John Hogan, Flushing, N.Y. 

Boston Postmaster Ephraim Martin was 
called upon by Toastmaster Frank O’Neil 
and brought greetings of the city to honored 
guests and the entire gathering. 

Secretary Puskar gave a review of “Ray’s” 
outstanding service as, national president 
and Mr. Baker also spoke feelingly of his 
baptism into the higher echelon of the Post- 
masters’ Association under the able tutelage 
of. Mr. McNamara.- 

Assistant Postmaster General Gillette 
brought greetings from Postmaster General 
Summerfield, spoke of the devotion and 
high esteem that had developed between 
Mr. Summerfield and Mr. McNamara and 
traced relationships of Mr. McNamara with 
Post Office Department officials over the past 
several years, interspersing his talk with sev- 
eral humorous incidents that the ban- 
queteers enjoyed immensely. 

Another highlight of the evening was an 
address by Bishop Minehan. 

The guest of honor has had many en- 
comiums heaped upon him during a very 
full life of many notable accomplishments, 
but it is doubtful if he ever heard any 
greater number of complimentary remarks 
directed his way than at the much deserved 
testimonial. However, he was not rendered 
speechless and after Chapter Vice President 
Thomas Wilkinson, Lynn, Mass., presented 
him with a substantial check from his legion 
of friends and fellow postal workers, he re- 
sponded with a ringing expression of grati- 
tude, sparkling with witticisms and humor 
and denying vehemently that he is going 
into his shell upon retirement from his 
postmaster duties but instead is making 
himself available for many assignments. 

In addition to the check of four figures, 
Master of Ceremonies O’Neil presented the 
retiring postmaster with numerous gifts. 
Among them were books, a bound volume of 
hundreds of well-wishing letters, a bound 
volume of his “méssages” to postmasters 
printed in the Postmasters Gazette during 
his tenure as president, a sheaf of telegrams 
(too many for the Master of Ceremonies to 
read) and a hugé cake topped with a care- 
free postmaster in a chair, baked and deco- 
rated by Postmaster Margaret Schreiner of 
Marshfield Hills, Mass. 

A TRIBUTE TO Our HONORABLE GUEST: Rar 
McNaMara 


On a day early April 1959, Postmaster 
Raymond V. McNamara, of Haverhill, Mass., 
glanced at his calendar and made a mental 
note that he was now. beginning his 71st year 
of life. Thus, to Ray came the day which, by 


. Official decree, begins retirement from active 


duty * * * the beginning of a period of in- 
formal activity, unmarked by clock or cal- 
endar, with periods of rest which he so well 
merits. 

Retirement can never be synonymous with 
inactivity when used in reference to our hon- 
ored guest. Ray has spent nearly all of his 
threescore arid ten years serving others and 
in that pursuit he has found the true happi- 
ness which is reserved for the few, 

We pause in our talks this evening to mark 
with Ray yet another milestone in a career 
of unselfish service to his family, his commu- 
nity, his coworkers, his church, and his 
country. 

Most of those who gather here this evening 
have in a practical and spiritual sense been 
enriched by knowing Ray asa man. Many of 
us are the direct beneficiaries of his zeal, for 
whatever the field which attracted him, Ray 
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McNamara sought always to.improve the lot 
of those who labored in that vineyard. 

May he, with God’s help, enjoy his retire- 
ment years. (From the printed program at 


testimonial dinner, Apr. 18, 1959, at Boston, 
Mass.) ~ 





Physician, Heal Thyself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, for those 
who cry out for new and more vicious 
legislation in the name of civil rights, 
or more appropriately, civil wrongs, it 
might be well to regard the Biblical 
phrase, “Physician, heal Thyself.” 

For example, the editorial below fror 
the Jackson Daily News, dated June 3, 
1959, affords insight into the problem 
from the viewpoint of comparison of the 
largest city in the State of New York 
with the largest city in the State of 
Mississippi: 

New YorK PaPer SHOCKED BY BACKYARD 

DISCOVERIES 


Jackson, like most other southern cities 
and towns, is a wonderful place in which 
to live. 

Citizens of this community feel free to 
travel in any section of the city without fear. 

The wonderful churches and schools dot- 
ting this entire community attest to the at- 
mosphere of a peaceful society, which is as 
it should be. 

When an individual or group departs 
from accepted social or political activities 
in the South it is of such rarity it makes 
big headlines. Local newspapers freely pub- 
lish the details without fear or favor. 

Too many people elsewhere in the Nation 
grab these isolated incidents and puff 
them into overly dramatized acts as if they 
were everyday occurrences. This is usually 
accompanied by a wave of pious finger- 
pointing. 

Usually those who do the most eyebrow 
knitting have much too much to hide. On 
several occasions this newspaper has in- 
vited the South’s critics to first take a peek 
into their own backyard before casting 
stones toward Dixie. Until these profes- 
sional faultfinders pay attention to their 
own troubles, their sensational criticism of 
this region is as vain as a celluloid dog 
chasing an asbestos cat through Hades. 

Gradually the paper curtain is being 
parted to give a glimpse into the situation 
in the national headquarters of Southern 
critics and racial agitators. 

One New York newspaper has accepted 
the challenge to send its reporters daringly 
outside of its house of publication to check 
into a crime. 

What the editor learned prompted him to 
say: 

“We had no idea that felonious assaults 
had reached a frequency of being numbered 
‘in the hundreds’,” moans the New York 
Journal American. 

It is a strange society when the jour- 
nalistic resources of the Nation's largest city 
ean be devoted to.a single act of' violence 
in the South when mass murder goes-un- 
noticed solely because crimes happen there 
with clockwork precision. 

New York newspapers and its busybody 
magazines such as Time and Life have a 
perfect right_to come into the South and 
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write until theif hearts are overflowing with 
ecstasy, but it would appear they have more 
reason to open a bureau right smack in the 
center of Central Park in New York. , 

As a result of its bold j ism in its 
backyard the following appeared 
in the New York Journal American of May 
28, 1959: “ 
“IT MUST BE UNUSUAL 

“The Alexander Avenue stationhouse in 
the Bronx didn’t bother notifying police 
headquarters about an unprovoked attack 
upon an innocent motorist by a teenage- 
street gang because there was nothing un- 
usual about it. 

“It was almost a week before news of the 
assault became public. 

“*This was a felonious assault and we 
have hundreds of them,’ was ‘the explana- 
tion of the detective in charge of the station- 
house’s clerical work. ‘We don’t send any- 
thing down to headquarters unless it is an 
unusual.’ 

“What constitutes an unusual—must it 
be a murder? 

“Are we to assume that street assaults 
have beccme so commonplace and routine 
that the outlying precincts are no longer re- 
quired to report them to headquarters by 
teletype? 

“And, in passing, how many attacks similar 
to the one in the Bronx have there been 
which have not been made public through 
the press? 

“It is no secret that some areas of the 
city are now classified as high hazard dis- 
tricts because of the incidence of muggings, 
assaults, robberies, and teenage violence. 
The parks, especially Central Park, have been 
the gathering place of terrorists. The section 
in the Bronx at 143d Street, between Third 
and Morrow Avenues, where motorist Ken- 
neth Ryan was savagely beaten, has been the 
scene of much violence committed against 
innocent people. 

“But we had no idea that felonious as- 
saults had reached a frequency of being 
numbered in the hundreds. 

“The situation, we believe, is grave enough 
to justify the creation of a voluntary citizens’ 
patrol to safeguard the people in areas where 
the police have found themselves unable to 
cope with conditions because of insufficient 
manpower. This force, composed’ of men 
and women with service in the Armed Forces, 
should be deputized and armed with uncon- 
cealed weapons. We are certain there will be 
no shortage of volunteers willing to give of 
their time to make the streets of New York 
safe after nightfall. 

“We believe also that the full force of the 
law, through the police and the courts, must 
be brought to bear on the terrorists preying 
the city's streets. 

“When felonious assaults are occurring by 
the hundreds, it is time to get tough.” 





AFL-CIO Opposed to H.R. 3 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the letter which I re- 
ceived from Andrew J. Biemiller, direc- 
tor, department of legislation for the 
American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 

ConGress or INDUSTRISi. ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., June 10, 1959. 

The Honorable THomas J. LANE, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Lane: During the current ses- 
sion of Congress the House of Representa- 
tives will again be called on to vote on H.R. 
3, introduced by Representative SmirH of 
Virginia. This is the same bill dealing gen- 
erally, indeed very generally, with the sub- 
jects of Federal preemption and of conflict 
between Federal and State laws that has 
been before the Congress for several years, 
always with the same bill number on the 
House side. 

The AFL-CIO is strongly opposed to this 
measure. We do not see how it could pos- 
sibly lead to any constructive results and are 
fearful that it might be productive of sub- 
stantial detriment. In the view we take, the 
enactment of H.R. 3 would be undesirable 
for the following reasons: 

1. The principles embodied in H.R. 3 
would apply without distinction to such di- 
vergent fields as.criminal law, the regulation 
of interstate transportation by rail or trucks, 
and labor relations legislation. Further, the 
language of H.R. 3 is vague and even self- 
contradictory. It is impossible to predict 
what effects the bill would have in the nu- 
merous fields where it would apply. The 
only thing certain is that it would invite 
relitigation of innumerable long-settled is- 
sues and would produce large-scale confu- 
sion. 

2. As respects the regulation of labor rela- 
tions, a subject in which we are particularly 
interested, the only sure results of H.R. 3 
would be confusion and lawsuits. We are 
not happy about certain recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court which permit the States 
to exercise concurrent authority in the labor 
relations field over matters which we think 
should be the exclusive concern of the Fed- 
eral Government. However, a vague and 
general bill like H.R. 3 is not a sensible way 
to deal with the complicated problem of the 
proper division of responsibilities between 


_the Federal Government and the States in 


the labor relations field. If Congress is dis- 
posed to enact legislation to readjust the re- 
spective responsibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States in the labor rela- 
tions field (and various of the pending bills 
dealing with labor-management reform do 
contain provisions on this subject) it should 
do so by appropriate amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act, or other labor relations 
legislation. Moreover, the language of H.R. 
3 is so cloudy that it is impossible to say 
whether it would result in greater or less 
authority for the States in the field of labor 
relations. 

3. It is hardly a secret that the principal 
motivation behind H.R. 3 is resentment at 
certain decisions of the Supreme Court 
against segregation and for civil liberties— 
and that is so even though it is not apparent 
how H.R. 3 would or could affect most of 
these decisions. We are not in sympathy 
with this motivation. We regard the Su- 
preme Court’s desegregation decisions as a 
historic step forward. We likewise believe 
that the Court has in general properly per- 
formed its role as the final vindicator of the 
civil liberties guarantees of the Constitution. 
We believe that the independence of the 
Supreme Court is one of the great bulwarks 
of democracy and that attacks should not 
be lightly made upon the Court, or its de- 
cisions cavalierly overturned. 

Five years ago the AFL-CIO stood: vir- 

alone in its opposition to H.R. 3. 
the passage of time, however, there 
been growing realization among many 
diverse groups as to the undesirable 
of this bill. It is now opposed not 
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only by virtually every organization con- 
cerned with the maintenance and strength- 
ening of civil rights and liberties, but by 
many conservative business groups which 
have come to realize that its vague provi- 
sions might perniciously affect their opera- 
tions and would at least produce litigation 
and confusion. 

Even so conservative a body as the Amer- 
ican Bar Association has come out in oppo- 
sion to the approach embodied in H.R. 3. A 
resolution adopted on February 24, 1959, by 
its house of delegates states: 

“Whereas recent decisions of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, in cases involving National 
and State security and with particular ref- 
erence to Communist activities, have been 
severely criticized and deemed unsound by 
many responsible authorities; and 

“Whereas problems of safeguarding Na- 
tional and State security have been exposed 
or created thereby which this association 
feels would be best solved by the careful 
study of each decision, and the prompt en- 
actment of sound amendments to existing 
laws within the constitutional powers of the 
Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this association recom- 
mend to the Congress the prompt and care- 
ful consideration and study of recent deci- 
sions of the U.S. Supreme Court and the 
preparation and passage of separate amend- 
ments to the laws involved so as to remove 
any doubt as to the intent of the Congress, 
and to remedy any defect in the existing law 
revealed by the decisions.” 

We also call your attention to the fact that 
the Department of Justice has continually 
opposed enactment of this measure. 

We respectfully urge that you oppose 
HR. 3. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Director, Department of Legislation. 





Annual Memorial Exercises Conducted by 
Quincy Police 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the REcorp a very interesting 
article that appeared in the Quincy Pa- 
triot Ledger, Monday, June 8, 1959. 
Congressman JAMES A. BURKE, repre- 
senting the 13th Congressional District 
of Massachusetts made the keynote ad- 
dress at the memorial services. His re- 
marks on peace are most noteworthy. 
Congressman Burke also in speaking 
about the role the policeman will have 
in the casé of war is an interesting obser- 
vation worthy of our attention. 

I am proud of my association. with 
Congressman BuRKE as a colleague here 
in Congress and also as a former col- 
league of mine in the General Court of 
Massachusetts where he served with me 
for a period of 10 years. During the 4 
years that I served as Speaker of the 
House of Representatives in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature he was a member of 
the powerful rules committee and also 
was the assistant majority leader. 
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* Police Chief William Ferrazzi of the 
Quincy Police Department also spoke on 
the fine record of the Quincy Police De- 
partment. 


I feel that this story is of particular 
interest to other Members of Congress 
since it is typically representative of the 
views of the American people as it re- 
lates to our police departments and other 
related subjects of concern to our people. 
ANNUAL MEMORIAL EXERCISES CONDUCTED BY 

QUINCY POLICE 

Police memarial exercises were held yester- 
day afternoon at the site of the Quincy 
police memorial monument in the Mount 
Wollaston Cemetery. Participants were Wil- 
liam H. O'Donnell, president of the Quincy 
Police Relief Association, the presiding of- 
ficer; Mayor Amelio A. Della Chiesa, Con- 
gressman JAMEs A. Burke, the principal 
speaker; Edward T: McDonald, association 
vice president, who placed the wreath at 
the monument, and Police Chief William 
Ferrazzi. 

“Today the eyes of the entire world are 
on Geneva and we in America are hoping and 
praying that the efforts of our Secretary of 
State, Christian A. Herter, wiil be fruitful in 
establishing the groundwork for a lasting 
peace,” Congressman JAaMrEs A. BuRKE, of 
Milton, said in his keynote address at the 
annual memorial exercises of the Quincy 
Police Relief Association yesterday afternoon 
at the police memorial monument in the 
Mount Wollaston Cemetery. 

GOD’S LOVE NEEDED 


“Only men of good will really want peace,” 
Congressman Burke added. “Peace is a state 
of friendly cooperation with -others in the 
achievement of goals worthy of the indi- 
viduals and the society to which they belong. 
For this there must be leadership. World 
leadership cannot make an appeal in the 
name of military or even political obedience, 
scientific advance, or cultural uniformity. 

“The independence of nations and the 
deep-rooted traditions of diverse cultural 
patterns make it necessary for world peace 
to be based on something that can be and 
should be common to all men of every nation 
and.culture. This can only be in their rela- 
tion to Gdd. Special appeals are being made 
that each individual soul love all others. 
They are asked to treat each individual as 
they should act toward Him. That would be 
be heaven on earth. That would be the 
triumph of charity. Yes, that would estab- 
lish justice and peace throughout the world.” 

At the outset of his address, Congressman 
Burke said “it is fitting that you and I as- 
semble here to pay our tribute’to men who 
dedicated their lives in order that law and 
order might prevail.” 

The speaker pointed out that in the years 
to come the policemen will be called upon to 
render far more service than that which he 
is-called upon to perform today. With the 
clouds of war threatening to envelop the 
entire world, we in the United States must 
prepare for any eventuality. The police de- 
partments of the Nation will be the guardians 
of the local populace in case of attack. It 
will be the police departments that will be 
assigned to the responsible job of directing 
the evacuation of our communities. It will 
be the policemen’s job-to prevent pAnic and 
bring about an orderly handling of the 
evacuees. Yes, the policeman will more than 
likely be like the captain of a great ship. In 
case of attack, they will be the last to leave 
the area, 

Mayor Amelio A, Della Chiesa brought the 
official greetings of the citizens of Quincy 
and touched briefly on proposed legislation 
providing for annuities for the widows of 
policemen, 


. 
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PROUD HISTORY CITED 


Chief William Ferrazzi said the annual 
Police Memorial Sunday reflects the pater- 
nalistic nature of law enforcement, which 
has left an indelible mark within our own 
ranks and has helped develop a willing eom- 
pliance of law and order throughout the 
community. We are caretakers of the liv- 
ing as well as of the dead. 

“The. Quincy police department’s proud 
history can be attributed to the endeavors 
and achievements of our departed members. 
They helped build a strong bridge of support 
from Quincy citizens and this cooperative 
climate has enabled the police department to 
carry out sound, progressive programs. 
Their zeal for law and order is a significant 
factor in this city today.where crime does 
not flourish, as in other cities of its size 
throughout the Nation. 

“All of this credit cannot be claimed by 
us without citing other municipal depart- 
ments that are closely intermeshed with 
ours in effective police work and with whom 
we maintain favorable relations. 

“Our courageous city government, under 
the responsible leadership of Mayor Della 
Chiesa, has supported and encouraged our 
departmental policies and has never sub- 
jected the Quincy police to political pressure 
and interference. 

“A police department has a definite job 
to do and cannot be diverted from its goal. 
Its policy must be consistent, forthright, and 
impartial. .Partisan politics does not mix 
with police administrations. Politics in the 
force would gradually undermine the char- 
acter of the rank-and-file policeman, would 
sap its vitality, and destroy its morale. The 
paternalism of our mayor and city councilors 
is gratefully acknowledged by the Quincy 
police department,” Chief Ferrazzi said in 
conclusion. 

William H. O’Donnell, who is serving his 
third consecutive term as president of the 
Quincy Police Relief Association, was the 
presiding officer. ~ 

The Rt. Rev. Arthur J. Riley, pastor, Our 
Lady of Good Counsel Church, offered the 
opening prayer and the Rev. Chester A. Por- 
teus, rector, Christ Episcopal Church, the 
closing prayer. 

The placing of the “in memoriam” wreath 

at the flag-bedecked memorial monument 
was carried out by Edward T. McDonald, as- 
sociation vice president. 
“ The roH of honor was read by Sgt. William 
D. Daley, association secretary, and taps was 
sounded by Wilbur Laucaw, Boston Fire 
Department band bugler. 

Selections were played by the band, under 
the direction of Frank Marr. 

After the formal exercises, all the partic- 
ipants went to the guardroom of the Quincy 
Police Station across the street for a buffet 
lunch. 

Retired policemen at the exercises includ- 
ed Sgt. Carl Seppala, Stephen F. Cullen, Wil- 
liam E, Crooker, Thomas F. Kerwin, Kenneth 
C. Poulin, Patrick J. Quinn, and George lL. 
Wyman, 

Other participants included James R. Mc- 
Intyre, president of the Quincy City Council 
and State representative; City Councilor 
John J. Quinn, School Committeeman James 
FP. McCormick, Jr., Fire Chief Thomas F. Gor- 
man and Attorney Francis X. Bellotti. Also 
the Rev. Thomas J. Tierney, Catholic chap- 
plain of the Quincy Fire Department. 

The solemn ceremonies were preceded by 
a street parade from the Adams Academy 
Building to the cemetery via Dimmock 
Street, Hancock Street, Coddington Street, 
and Sea Street, with the crack Boston Fire 
Department band as the musical unit. The 
police motorcycle escorts were Randolph H. 
Haslett and Daniel McAuliffe. 

The police color detail consisted of An- 
thony R. Pollara, American flag bearer; 
Louis P. Tupper, police standard bearer, and 
Leo Antonelli and James J. Mulloy, guards. 
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Sermon Preached by Doyle . William 
Dodson, Jr., Pastor, Eastern Hills Bap- 
tist Church, Montgomery, Ala., Sunday, 
May 24, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Reverend Doyle William Dodson, Jr., 
pastor, Eastern Hills Baptist Church of 
Montgomery, Ala., delivered a most in- 
teresting.sermon which I am pleased to 
have recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in order that all of the people 
of our Nation may have an opportunity 
to learnthe feelings of the majority of 
the Christian people in the South: 
SERMON PREACHED BY DoYLE WILLIAM Dop- 

SON, JR., PasSToR EASTERN Hiiis BAPTIst 

CHURCH, MONTGOMERY, ALA., SUNDAY, May 

24, 1959 


My scripture this morning is found in 
Matthew 3:1-12. In this present hour of 
crisis in the world I shall speak frankly be- 
cause of personal conviction and conscience 
concerning an issue confronting our Nation. 
This message is being recorded for my pro- 
tection. Press representatives and others 
will govern themselves accordingly. 

I attended the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion in Louisville, Ky., this past week, and 
before I state several convictions that are 
upon my heart, I feel that you have every 
right to know what happened during the 
convention sessions. 

For a basis for what I shall say, I refer 
to the third chapter of Matthew when one 
who came with a fervent hot heart for the 
Lord, .preaching the gospel of repentance, 
approached the people of his day standing 
upon his heart-felt convictions, possessing 
the power of the Lord, and said, “I indeed 
baptize you with water unto repentance: 
but He that cometh after me is mightier 
than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to 
bear: He shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost, and with fire.” I believe that the 
living and the ministry of every Christian 
today ought to be on the same example of 
this man John who preached in his day. 
This man stood om his God-given convic- 
tions and the gospel of the coming King 
with all the fervency of his heart. John be- 
lieved that the one who was coming about 
whom he was preaching was God’s answer 
to the world’s need. 

Our world faces many problems. We have 
much strife and unrest, but the Christian 
who will stand not only upon the Word of 
God but also upon his God-given heart-felt 
convictions can stand in the right place 
without malice in his heart and with purity 
of his mind and soul. 

John’s message wag from a heart of God- 
sent conviction, not of prejudice. This 
caused him to preach a message that at- 
tracted sinners. You and I will not attract 
those about us unless we are willing to stand 
upon fundamental principles for the Lord. 

John’s message was not only attractive 
but was also convictive. The people who 
heard his message were convicted of their 
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and believe in Christ as the Son of God and 
trust Him with all their hearts. 

Finally, John’s message was true. It was 
true because Jesus did come into the world 
as the Man of God and the Lamb of God 
to take away the sin of the world. Many 
today deny that Jesus was the Son of God. 

In some pulpits of America today there 
is denial of the virgin birth of Christ and 
His incarnation as the son of God. When 
we lay down the incarnation of Jesus and 
strike this truth from our faith, we throw 
out every fundamental basis of our belief 
in Christ as the son of God. If Christ was 
not the son of God, and born of a vir- 
gin, He was a liar and an impostor, and not 
the son of God. I believe the New Testa- 
ment truth that He came into the world 
conceived of God, born of the Holy Spirit, 
born into the world with an earthly mother 
but without an earthly father. John’s mes- 
sage was true. We need to come back to the 
basic fundamental principles that God is 
true, that Jesus is God’s atonement for the 
sins of the world, and that men who be- 
lieve in Him as God’s son and yield their 
lives to Him can be saved. 


With these thoughts in our minds I shall 
present some facts concerning the conven- 
tion and my heart-felt convictions as to the 
present crisis concerning racial integration. 

It is not the pastor’s intent to embarrass 
any member of this congregation. I am a 
Southern Baptist from the top of my head 
to the bottom of my feet. Let me say that 
there is nothing whatsoever fundamentally 
wrong with the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, but there are some among us who are 
seeking to bring greater strife and turmoil 
to our convention. In an hour of crisis 
we must be on guard in decisions that are 
made. 

First, I should like to clear up something 
which newspaper accounts did not clearly 
state. The Southern Baptist Convention did 
not vote to integrate. Let me read a por- 
tion of the president’s address by conven- 
tion President Brooks Hayes, released on 
Wednesday, May 20, 1959, by Albert McClel- 
lan, press representative. I quote—‘Discon- 
tent of the minority is the symptom of an 
iliness which affects the Nation and the 
world. It constitutes the mission field at 
our doorstep. Studies and conferences lead- 
ing to a better understanding between 
white and Negro Baptists should continue. 
It is a phase of the great commission. On 
February 24 our Joint Committee on Baptist 
Work Among Negroes held an important 
meeting in Nashville, and after a painstak- 
ing review of the problem, recommended 
that a high-level conference of leaders of 
the two largest Negro Baptist conventions 
meet with duly designated leaders of our 
own convention to promote Christian fel- 
lowship and conduct a comprehensive ex- 
amination of the problem. I am happy to 
add my personal endorsement to this ac- 
tion and to transmit it to the resolutions 
committee for their consideration.” Two 
days later when the resolutions committee 
brought their report to the floor of the 
convention, there was discussion for over 1 
hour in which some of, the finest leaders of 
our Alabama Baptist Convention stood, not 
as agitators, but as strong Christian states- 
men and ministers of the gospel, with the 
best interests of the convention in mind. 
The resolution for a high-level meeting be- 
tween the leaders of the two largest Negro 
conventions and the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention was referred to the executive com- 
mittee of the convention for additional 
study. It is my personal conviction that 
this resolution will die in this committee. 
-I do not believe that our convention can 


gain by further agitation of the problem 


among us. Also, I do not believe that our 
convention should be a sounding board for 
political leaders. 
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Whenever we have confusion regarding a 
social question, it is necessary for a Christian 
interpretation to be made because our faith 
applies to the whole of life. The integra- 
tionists’ claim is that theirs is the Christian 
position» A great number of ministers from 
all denominations have taken a firm stand 
in favor of the mixing of the races in public 
schools. By conviction and conscience I am 
unequivocally opposed to their position, and 
I refer to the Bible, in the Book of Galatians, 
chapter 3 verse 28, “There is neither Jew 
nor Greek, neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male, or female; for ye are all one in 
Christ.” Paul’s statement is—In Christ 
there is no difference. But, what does Paul 
mean? 

There are some obvious differences between 
the Jew and the Greek, between one who is 
in bondage and those who are freemen. 
Also, there are differences between sexes; 
therefore, we draw the conclusion that Paul 
is speaking concerning the spirit within and 
not the fiesh without. The fruit of the 
spirit is manifested in love, joy, peace, long 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, hu- 
mility, and temperance. Whether we are 
male or female, white or black, it is the same 
Lord, the same God, one and the-self-same 
Spirit who produces the fruit. In Romans 
8: 9 the Bible says—“Now if any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His.” 
Without the Spirit we are not in Christ. 
We are in Christ when we belong to Him and 
have given ourselves to His obedience. 

No matter what his race or sex, every 
Christian has a spiritual affinity or attrac- 
tion to other Christians. We love those who 
love Him best. The world does not under- 
stand this kind of love and even misinter- 
prets it. The love of Christ in us has noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with physical attrac- 
tion or repulsion. The phrase spiritual 
affinity or likeness means the drawing to- 
gether of persons on. the ground of their 
common spiritual devotion and mutual 
allegiance to Jesus Christ on a spiritual con- 
notation only. 

Yet our spiritual affinity or likeness or 
attraction does not call for enforced physi- 
cal proximity, and it is in no way depend- 
ent upon it. I say that enforced physical 
proximity or closeness of the race does pro- 
mote interbreeding (amalgamation). It is 
one of my deepest convictions that it is not 
God’s will to mix the races. (Acts 17: 26— 
“And He hath made every nation of men to 
liv€ on the face of the earth, having deter- 
mined allotted periods and the boundaries 
of their habitation.”) 

There are different standards of social 
behavior generally in the white and Negro 
races. In North Carolina the rate of ille- 
gitimate births is 20 times higher for the 
Negro than for the white. In Michigan 1.5 
percent of the white births are illegitimate 
while 13 percent of the Negro births are in 
this category. In 1957 in the State of Ala- 
bama 9,207 illegitimate births were recorded, 
With 8,460 of these being colored and 747 
white. In that year 1.4 percent of the total 
white births were illegitimate, while 26.6 
percent of the total colored births were ille- 
gitimate. 

The 1950 census shows that one-tenth of 
our population in the United States is 
Negro. Its on record that this 10 percent 
Negro population committed more than 
one-half the total number of murders and 
manslaughter in the year 1950. In the so- 
called integrated States, the Negro crime 
rate is twice that of the Southern States. In 
one northern city four out of five Negro 
boys get into some scrape with the law by 
the age of 18. : 

The white and Negro races differ in their 
talents and abilities which are strictly he- 
reditary. In Wilmington, N.C., since the 
Civil War Negro citizens have had educa- 
tional advantages superior to more than 90 
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percent of the white children of the State. 
In tests made in 1955 by New Hanover 


County it was found that 20 percent of the _ 


whites in the area tested had IQ’s 110 and 
up; only 1.6 percent of the Negroes were in 
this high group. Twenty-three percent of 
the white children tested were in the clas- 
sification below average;.72 percent of the 
Negroes were in the below average classi- 
fications. In 50 large northern high schools 
with 30 percent Negro enrollment only a 
fraction of 1 percent of the Negro. enroll- 
ment became eligible for college. I do not 
believe that God intended for us to lower 
one race to benefit another. 

But one of the most important reasons 
for my stand against social mixing in the 
public’ schools is the breakdown of racial 
integrity. This will be done in any degree 
of the mixing of the faces. About the time 
that Christopher Columbus was born, Por- 
tugal began importing Negro slaves in large 
numbers from Africa. «It is not a known 
fact how racial integrity was breached, but 
it is known that the Portuguese interbred 
generally with the Negroes. During: the 
centuries since Columbus the Negroes have 
been completely absorbed into the general 
population of Portugal. Negroid character- 
istics are widespread among the Portuguese 
people. Brazil was colonized by the Portu- 
guese. There they interbred with the na- 
tive Indians and also with the Negroes which 
they continued to import as slaves from 
Africa. In spite of its age, since coloniza- 
tion, in spite of its enormous size, and its 
tremendous natural resources, Brazil is still 
a backward country, calling upon the United 
States for aid in many directions. Greater 
social intimacy resulting from the integra- 
tion of the young people of our Nation in 
the schools will promote interbreeding. 
Furthermore, it has and will continue to 
create jealousy, envy, coveteousness, and 
malice, to say nothing of sheer hyprocrisy. 
While attending the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention in Chicago some years ago, I, along 
with several other Baptist ministers, saw 
some 75 young people, white and Negro, walk 
out of a restaurant, arm in arm, white girls 
with Negro-boys and white boys with Negro 
girls. This is the fruit of integration. 

There is a distinct and undeniable dif- 
ference between racial prejudice and racial 
awareness. God himself has made’us aware 
of our differences as races and these dif- 
ferences cannot be erased by wishful think- 
ing. There. is a sense, namely, that we are 
all meant to be treated equally before the 
bar of justice. In many other ways we are 
unequal. We are unequal to each other 
economically, intellectually, and by heredity, 
and yet there are some who will not be satis- 
fied until they have leveled down all society 
(theoretically and actually) to one common 
denominator, destroying all incentive to 
thrift and diligence, taking away all initia- 
tive and bankrupting our country eco- 
nomically and spiritually. The decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States to 
mix our white and negro pupils was prompted 
by sociological, psychological, and economical 
factors. Unadulterated socialism is behind 
this social leveling. If we do not have the 
courage or the energy to stop it, we shall 
lose our freedoms that still prevail. 

It is of the utmost urgency that we use 
our heads as well as our hearts in dealing 
with a matter so vital as that of integration, 
especially in our public schools. May God 
give us light and wisdom to see that we can 
be one in the spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that we can be one without promoting that 
social intimacy and the breakdown of racial 
integrity, which will have as its result the 
interbreeding (amalgamation) and the de- 
struction of the pure strain of each race. 

My convictions are based upon racial 
awareness. I have discussed with our dea- 
cons the pastor’s position in this matter of 


‘integration. They concur with this position. 
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“I do not believe that my stand takes away 
anything from my missionary heart. We 
have spiritual affinity with others, but this 
does not follow by saying that we must have 
physical proximity. It is my conviction that 
the races whom God segregated, giving 
likenesses and unlikenesses, are. not intended 
to be amalgamated. 

In an hour when everything has been said 
(on the other side of the fence, when segrega- 
tionists are classified as Un-Christian (which 
is not true, for God gave the races distinct 
unlikenesses) I cannot but speak out for 
that which I feel is right morally and spiritu- 
ally. My stand is out of a heart of love, not 
of malice. The Christian must love the souls 
of the world. We do not agree with fhe men 
around the world in the realms of socialism 
and communism, but we can love their souls 
and pray that God will redeem them by the 
blood of His precious Son who died on 
Calvary for the sins of the world. 

A lesson which my father taught me when 
I was a little boy has never left me. The 
lesson was that my rights ended when they 
infringed upon another’s. The same lesson 
can be reversed. Another’s rights end when 
they infringe upon mine. Therefore, I be- 
lieve that the world must reconsider the de- 
cision to plunge into wholesale amalgama- 
tion of the races before it is too late. I 
shall stand upon these truths as long as I 
have the strength to do so. 





Mrs. Agnes Lenahan Brown of 
Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
June 9, 1959, which comments upon the 
passing of a member of a distinguished 
and respected Wilkes-Barre family, Mrs. 
Agnes Lenahan Brown, whose son, a 
prominent member of the legal profes- 
sion in Luzerne County, is my law 
partner: 

AGNES LENAHAN Brown 

Although she herself essayed the role of 
wife and mother by choice, Mrs. Agnes Lena- 
han Brown, widow of Attorney Frank Brown, 
city alderman, occupied a position that was 
unique in the community by virtue of family 
ties. ° : ‘ 

Not only was her late husband numbered 
among the town’s best known citizens, but 
her own household was unusual. She was 
one of 18 children of the late Patrick and 
Elizabeth Duffy Lenahan, identified with the 
law with one exception—the late Dr. Frank 
Lenahan, a founder of Mercy Hospital. 

Attorney John T. Lenahan, a Member of 
Congress, Attorney James L. Lenahan, a 
former district attorney and Democratic 
county chairman, and Attorney Charles Len- 
ahan, a presidential elector, were brothers. 
But the amazing thing was that all of her 
sisters married lawyers. 

Carrying on the family tradition is a son, 
Attorney James Lenahan Brown, prominent 
member of the bar and a Democratic leader. 

Few families have had a greater impact 
on greater Wilkes-Barre,than the Lenahans 
and the Browns. In fact, their influence has 
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been felt far beyond the borders of Pennsyl- 
vania. Mrs. Brown, in her own modest way, 
enhanced their reputation as a good neigh- 
bor, respected citizen and teacher. 





The New Benefits of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, Public Law 86-28 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks and with 
the unanimous consent of the House, I 
take this opportunity of expressing sat- 
isfaction upon the enactment of Public 
Law 86-28, known as the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act.- 

This vital legislation was necessary to 
overcome the economic inequities here- 
tofore existing for thousands of our 
American citizens who have given many 
years of their working lives to the rail- 
road industry. 

The various railroad unions are at 
present in the process of informing their 
members of the benefits accruing to the 
act. 

In response to a great number of in- 
quiries which have been directed to 
many of my colleagues and myself from 
railroaders, I take this opportunity of 
presenting in simple form an explana- 
tion of the principle new amendments 
dealing with the benefit features of the 
law. 

I. NEW RETIREMENT PROVISIONS 

A. All retirement and survivor annui- 
ties and pensions are increased by 10 
percent effective June 1, 1959. The July 
1 payment will reflect this increase. 
There is no need to apply for the in- 
crease; it will be granted automatically 
by the Railroad Retirement Board. The 
maximum old-age annuity now is $204 a 
month for a retired employee and $65 
for his eligible wife. 

B. Beginning June 1, 1959, railroad 
earnings up to a maximum of $400 a 
month will be counted in figuring the 
amount of any retirement or survivor 
benefits based on the employee’s service. 
Also, the employee and the employer will 
pay retirement taxes on the employee’s 
earnings up to a maximum of $400 a 
month. Under the old law the monthly 
limit on creditable and taxable earnings 
was $350. 

C. Beginning June 1, 1959, the em- 
ployee and employer retirement tax rate 
was increased from 6% percent to 6% 
percent each on earnings up to $400 a 
month. In 1962 this rate will rise again 
to 7% percent. 

D. Women employees with less than 
30 years of service, and wives of retired 
employees, may elect to receive a re- 
duced annuity at age 62. The annuity 
will be reduced by eo for each month 
they are under age 65. Under the old 
law they had to wait until age 65 to 
qualify. 
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E. An employee under age 65 who is 
retired on disability may earn up to 
$1,200 a year without losing his retire- 
ment benefit. If he exceeds $1,200 a year 
he loses 1 month’s annuity for each $100 
earned over $1,200. Under the old law 
the disability annuitant lost 1 month’s 
annuity for any month in which his earn- 
ings exceeded $100. 

F. For veterans: drawing non-service- 
connected disability pensions from the 
Veterans’ Administration, the railroad 
retirement benefits will no longer be 
counted as earnings under the income 
limitations of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion which are $1,400 a year if the vet- 
eran has no dependents and $2,700 a year 
if he has one or more dependents. 

Under the old law a veteran was per- 
mitted to waive all or a portion of his 
railroad retirement benefits in order to 
come within the income limitations. 

a, NEW UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PROVISIONS 


A. Benefits payable to unemployed or 
sick railroad workers will be, on the 
average 20 percent higher than under 
the old law. The new daily benefit rates 
range from $4.50 to $10.20 a day, depend- 
ing upon the employee’s annual compen- 
sation in the preceding calendar year. 
These new benefit rates are retroactive 
to July 1, 1958. 

B. Extended unemployment benefit 
periods beyond the maximum of 130 com- 
pensable days provided under the old 
law will be provided as follows: 

First. Those with less than 10 years 
of railroad service who have exhausted 
their unemployment benefit rights after 
June 30, 1957, and before April 1, 1959, 
can receive benefits for an additional 65 
days in the period June 19, 1958 through 
June 30, 1959. This extension is the 
same as the Congress provided for all 
other unemployment insurance systems 
covered under State laws. 

Second. Those who have 10 but less 
than 15 years of railroad service and 
have exhausted their rights to normal 
unemployment benefits can draw bene- 
fits for as many as 65 additional days in 
the 3 months following the exhaustion 
of their benefit rights. 

Third. Those who have 15 or more 
years of railroad service and have ex- 
hausted their rights to normal unem- 
ployment benefits can draw benefits for 
as much as 130 additional days in the 6 
months following the exhaustion of their 
benefit rights. 

Fourth. Those who have 10 or more 
years of railroad service and are not cur- 
rently qualified for unemployment bene- 
fits, but will be qualified employees in the 
next benefit year, can start the next 
benefit year early, at the beginning of 
the month in which they were unem- 
ployed 14or more consecutive days. 

C. Sundays and holidays could be com- 
pensable days of unemployment, just as 
any other day, whether or not such Sun- 
days and holidays are preceded and suc- 
ceeded by a day of unemployment. 
Under the old law Sundays and holidays 
could not be counted unless they were 
preceded and succeeded by a day of un- 
employment. 

D. Unemployment benefits are now 
payable for all days in excess of 4 in the | 
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first registration period—consisting of 
14 days—in a new benefit year. The old 
jaw provided for payments for all days 
in excess of 7 in the first registration pe- 
riod in a new benefit year. 

E. Beginning July 1, 1959, those who 
become unemployed or sick will need 
wages of $500 or more—instead of $400 
under the old law—in the preceding cal- 
endar year in order to qualify for bene- 
fits. 

F. Beginning June 1, 1959, earnings 
up to $400 a month will count toward the 
base year earnings of an employee and 
the payroll tax—paid by the employer 
only—will be paid on earnings up to 
that amount. 

G. Beginning June 1, 1959, the payroll 
tax on railroad employers was increased 
from 3 percent to 3% percent, the new 
maximum rate provided by the new law. 

The increase in the retirement tax 
rates and the taxable base are now con- 
sidered to be adequate to pay for the 10- 
percent increase in benefits and also to 
eliminate the deficit in the railroad re- 
tirement account which amounted to 
over $200 million annually. There is 
assurance that the railroad retirement 
system is now actuarially sound. 

It is my sincere hope and prayer that 
the benefits of Public Law 86-28 will 
afford adequate security for the rail- 
roaders and their families for some time 
to come. 


Westinghouse To Build Defensive System 
for Air Force B-70 in Baltimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report that the air arm divi- 
sion of the Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
will develop and build a defensive system 
for the Air Force B—-70 Valkyrie that will 
act as an electronic shield to protect the 
intercontinental bomber from enemy at- 
tack. 

This matter is not only of great im- 
portance to our national security, but is 
of special significance to the people of 
greater Baltimore, because this multi- 
million-dollar contract will be performed 
by the Westinghouse plant located near 
Baltimore’s Friendship International 
Airport. Empleoyment will be increased 
and the whole economic climate im- 
proved. 

Westinghouse was selected to develop 
the defensive system after an exhaustive 
evaluation covering almost 200 technical 
criteria. This great corporation is an 
example of genuine accomplishment in 
industry’s role of so complex a struggle 
for better and better means of national 
protection and the maintenance of the 
integrity of the free world. 

As one of the Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States from the 
State of Maryland, I take justifiable pride 
that the environs of our city will be the 
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scene for such an outstanding contribu- 
tion in the interest of national defense 
and security. 

The release announcing the award of 
the contract follows: 

Los ANGELES.—The air arm division of the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Baltimore, Md., 
will develop and build a defensive system for 
the Air Force B-70 Valkyrie that will act as 
an electronic shield to protect the inter- 
continental bomber from eriemy attack. 

Award of the multimillion dollar contract 
was announced by Raymond H. Rice, vice 
president and general manager of the Los 
Angeles division of North American Aviation, 
Inc., B—70 weapon system contractor. 

“The defensive system will make use of 
electromagnetic and other techniques to 
make it difficult if not impossible for 
enemy aircraft or missiles to successfully 
attack the B-70,” Rice said. “This system 
with its advanced technical developments 
will greatly increase the manned air vehi- 
cle’s capability of self defense.” 

He pointed out that the new interconti- 
nental bomber with its 2,000 mile-per-hour 
cruising speed can fly faster than a high- 
velocity rifle bullet. “The defensive system 
provides the Strategic Air Command bomber 
crew with a bag of tricks to further confuse 
the enemy,” the aircraft executive stated. 

The electronic equipment is packaged in 
drawer-like containers which plug into 
racks inside the B-70. This permits in-flight 
maintenance by crewmen while en route to 
a target. 

Westinghouse was selected to develop the 
defensive system after an exhaustive evalua- 
tion covering..almost 200 technical criteria. 

Dr. Patrick Conley, manager of the air 
arm division, said, “The mission require- 
ments of the B~—70 call for electronic equip- 
ment of highly advanced design—unlike any 
in use today—to provide counter-measures 
against enemy missiles needed to assure the 
safe return of this manned bomber. We 
consider this to be one of the most impor- 
tant programs in the military history of the 
United States.” 

North American estimated that more than 
20,000 companies throughout the United 
States, including thousands of small firms, 
will be working on the B-70. Last year the 
west coast aviation firm dealt directly with 
more than 8,500 small businesses. 

“The number and scope of technical prob- 
lems involved in the defensive system dic- 
tated its development by a company such as 
Westinghouse,” Rice said. “However, West- 
inghouse has indicated it will in turn estab- 
lish a substantial small business subcon- 
tracting program.” 

Westinghouse experience in radar systems 
and associated equipment dates back to be- 
fore World War II. The company pioneered 
in this work in the United States as early 
as 1938 and has been conducting a continu- 
ing development program on radar and 
other detection systems ever since. 


John Foster Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, the illness, 
resignation, and death of John Foster 
Dulles have resulted in a grave loss to our 
country and to the free world. 
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Secretary Dulles carved for himself a 
secure niche in U.S. history as an out- 
standing protagonist in the cold war 
against the atheistic Communist con- 
spirators of-the Kremlin. He proved 
over and over again his competence, in- 
tegrity, patriotism, and his superb sense 
of duty. His service will be missed, but 
the policies which he formulated and 
spirit which he exemplified will go on. 

Editors in my congressional district in 
Michigan shared this sense of loss and 
commented upon it more than once in 
recent weeks. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to include three 
editorials from the Grand Rapids Press: 
“The Prospect Before Us,” February 16, 
1959; “With Deepest Regrets,” April 16, 
1959; “Mission Accomplished,” May 26, 
1959: 


[From the Grand Rapids Press, Feb. 16, 
1959] 
THE PROSPECT BEFORE Us 

There can be no mistaking the meaning 
of President Elsenhower’s grave word and 
look after visiting Secretary of State Dulles 
in Walter Reed Hospital. The President ob- 
viously fears that Dulles may not again re- 
turn to his work. The Secretary soon will 
be 71. The cancer for which he was operated 
in 1956 has returned. Physicians say that 
it cannot be easily cured. 

It was only last week, at his news confer- 
ence, that Mr. Eisenhower said of Dulles: 
“America needs him.” Dulles has been more 
than the coarchitect of American foreign 
policy for the last 6 years; he has been the 
symbol of unyielding opposition to commu- 
nism and Soviet aggression. 

Other men are available to assume the 
duties of Secretary of State. The admin- 
istration is fortunate in having placed in 
strategically important State Department 
posts such highly qualified men as C. Douglas 
Dillon, Christian Herter, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
and others. All of these are thoroughly 
versed in diplomacy. All are minutely fa- 
miliar with present American policy, how 
it evolved and what its intended objectives 
are. They know Dulles’ thoughts and the 
reasoning behind them. It is conceivable 
that any one of them could take over his 
responsibilities without causing even a slight 
hitch in the functioning of the State De- 
partment. 

Yet the loss of John Foster Dulles would 
be a heavy one. The man as well as his 
policy has been depended upon to_keep the 
Western defense line intact. Because it is 
known that Mr. Eisenhower trusts him com- 
pletely, Dulles’ words have carried all the 
authority of the President himself. No other 
man, no matter how skilled or trusted, could 
expect to command the same prestige and 
confidence until he had had time in which 
to erect his own foundations. 

If Chancellor Adenauer of West Germany 
fears that the removal of Dulles from public 
life may jeopardize his own policies, it is 
not because he fears betrayal or violent 
changes in American policy; it is because he 


.knows that it will take time in which to get 


to know a new Secretary of State as he has 
known Dulles. It will take time for a new 
Secretary to get to know all of the world’s 
leaders—Macmillan, De Gaulle, Khrushchev, 
among others—as Dulles has known them. 

It still is too early to say whether Dulles 
will be able to resume his duties) although 
at best he is not expected back for many 
‘weeks. Hope and pray as fervently as we 
may that his recovery will be swift and com- 
plete, we must face the possibility that he 
will have to be replaced. It is vital to the 
welfare of the United States and the con- 
tinuing strength of the Western Alliance 
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that any successor be a man who will carry 
forward Dulles’ policies withqut faltering. 





[From the Grand Rapids Press, Apr. 16, 1959] 
WritH DEEPEST REGRETS 


President Eisenhower’s sorrow over having 
to accept the resignation of John Foster 
Dulles as Secretary,of State is shared by the 
Nation. Only a particularly disheartening 
diagnosis of the malignancy that has at- 
tacked him would have persuaded Dulles to 
leave his post at this crucial point in world 
affairs. There no longer is any doubt that 
he is gravely ill and that he is fully aware 
of the seriousness of his condition. 

As Sécretary of State, Dulles has had a 
hand in fashioning more policies and pro- 
grams of sweeping importance than any 
other Secretary in this Nation’s history. 
With the exception of Cordell Hull (1933- 
44) and Hamilton Fish (1869-77), he has 
served longer as Secretary of State than 
any other person in more than a hundred 
years. In all our history only five others, 
including Hull and Fish, have served as 
long or longer. Since he was active in 
State affairs under President Truman, Dulles 
has wielded an important influence on 
American foreign policy for much longer 
than the 6 years he has served as Secretary 
under Mr. Eisenhower. 

The years in which he has served have 
been the most critical in the Nation’s his- 
tory so far as foreign affairs are concerned. 
Crisis has piled on crisis as the result of the 
Communists’ efforts to extend control. 
Many a jesting comment, has been made 
about Dulles’ flying trips to all corners of 
the world, but no one has minimized the 
importance or necessity of hfs travels. One 
of the most astonishing things about Dulles 
has been the strength he has been able to 
summon to carry on his far-flung duties de- 
spite bad health and the inevitable toll of 


age. 

It is not belittling Cordell Hull in any way 
to say that the burden Dulles has carried for 
6 years has been greater than Hull’s. Dulles 
has borne almost the entire responsibility 
for formulating American foreign policy 
these last 6 years, whereas much of the 
policy in Hull’s years was of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's making. Mr. Eisenhower de- 
ferred to Dulles’ judgment most of the 
time for the obvious reason that Dulles had 
the special knowledge and experience neces- 
sary for developing and carrying out a 
sound foreign policy. 

There is no use denying that his loss will 
be felt, especially since he has been able to 
speak with a voice of authority at all inter- 
national gatherings. But Dulles has been 
@ good organizer as well as negotiator. He 
has surrounded himself with excellent men 
in the State Department. All of them are 
capable of carryigg on their duties without 
faltering. 

Who Dulles’ successor will be is something 
that Mr. Eisenhower apparently has not yet 
decided. But the President has hinted that 
he is considering several possible candidates 
and has made it clear that there is no lack 
of talent available. Whoever the choice may 
prove to be, it is clear that he will have to 
be as forceful and_as alert to the shifting 
winds of diplomacy as John Foster Dulles has 
been, and men with those characteristics 
never are plentiful. 


me 


[From the Grand Rapids Press, May 26, 1959] 
MISSION ACCOMPLISHED 


John Foster Dulles filled his first diplo- | 


matic assignment, for Theodore Roosevelt, 
when he was 19. Thereafter, until Dwight 
D. Eisenhower was elected President, he fre- 
quently was intrusted with important diplo- 
matic missi6ns. The best known of these, 
and the most brilliantly successful, was his 
negotiating of the World War II Japanese 
peace treaty, a responsibility he undertook at 
the behest of President Truman, 
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It was not, however, until President Eisen- 
hower made Mr. Dulles Secretary of State in 
1953 that he had full opportunity to demon- 
strate his remarkable talents in dealing with 
other nations. More than any other Secre- 
tary of State in the last quarter century. 
Mr. Dulles set policy and pattern. So greatly 
did Mr. Eisenhower respect Mr. Dulles’ ability 
that he gave him virtually free rein. 

Never in the history of the country did a 
Secretary of State give himself over more 
completely to his duties than did Mr. Dulles. 
His many airplane jaunts to every corner of 
the world often were the subject of jest, but 
no one really minimized the importance of 
his diplomatic travels. In the 6 years he 
was active as Secretary, he traveled almost 
600,000 miles. He was known and respected 
in almost every capital of the world. His 
presence on the scene usually indicated that 


- trouble was brewing. But invariably he 


could enter in his journal on his return 
home, “Mission accomplished.” 

History’s great call on Mr. Dulles was to 
expose the true character of communism 
and to rally the free forces of the world to 
defend against it. He knew that the stakes 
in this struggle were nothing less than con- 
trol of the entire world. He realized fully 
that, as in the hottest kind of war, risks 
had to be taken in the cold war. He took 
them—and history records that he was right 
in taking them, for Communist aggression 
was halted. ¢ 

He was a man who believed in taking a 
calculated risk. But the emphasis was on 
the “calculated” rather than on the “risk.” 
Mr. Dulles never was one to improvise a 
policy on the spur of the moment. He cal- 
culated shrewdly on the basis of known 
Communist behavior and objectives. He 
weighed everything carefully and then set 
his course. Words might seem carelessly to 
spill from him, but always behind the words 
were days and perhaps years of study and 
contemplation. 

As diplomats go, Mr. Dulles was a rela- 
tively uncomplicated man. He lived by the 
old-fashioned virtues—honesty and frank- 
ness. He said what he meant, and he al- 
ways meant what he said. 

Above all else, he was a man of courage. 
That quality was evident in his public role 
as in the last weeks of his life, when he lay 
dying of cancer. His devotion to his coun- 
try did not wane despite his fateful illness. 

The final measure of John Foster Dulles 
will not be written for many years, possibly 
not for decades. For the struggle to pre- 
vent the spread of communism goes on and 
no man will predict that the end is in sight. 
But whatever may be history’s ultimate ver- 
dict, Mr. Dulles will stand as the man who, 
from 1953 to 1959, gave all of his great 
energy, talent and wisdom to protecting the 
free peoples of the world. Those people, 
here and abroad, must forever be in his 
debt. 





Physicians Warn Arlington Students of 
Cancer Menace in Smoking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, the 
students of Wakefield High School, in 
Arlington, Va., have been clearly warned 
by two physicians that they run the 
risk of contracting lung cancer when 
they acquire the habit of cigarette 
smoking. 
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These physicians, Dr. John Nolan, 
thoracic surgeon, and Dr. William 
Dolan, pathologist, set an example 
which I hope other physicians through 
the Nation will follow. I comment Dr. 
Nolan and Dr. Dolan for their effort. 

The terrible lung-cancer menace 
which the smoking habit has cast over 
the American people could be appre- 
ciably reduced, I believe, if doctors in 
every community would do as the two 
Arlington doctors have done, and offer 
some of their valuable time to the pub- 
lic schools to lecture the pupils about 
this menace. 

I commend.to the attention of the 
Congress and the American medical 
profession the article from the Arling- 
ton School News which reports the phy- 
sicians’ visits to Wakefield High School, 
and I stress the words of Dr. Dolan, who, 
in discussing the evidence which cancer 
research has produced, said: 

In the light of this recent knowledge, it is 
foolhardy for young people to acquire the 
habit of smoking. 


The article follows: 
ARLINGTON Doctors TELL StrupeEnts THAT 
CIGARETTES ARE DANGEROUS 


Two physicians warned Arlington high 
school students of the health hazards of 
cigarette smoking in a series of lectures 
given in recent weeks at Wakefield High 
School. 

Dr. John Nolan, thoracic surgeon, spoke 
to a group of students on “Lung Diseases 
Which Might Lead to Surgery.” 

“Before you take on the habit of ciga- 
rette smoking, I believe you ought to stop 
and consider the probable effect,” Dr. Nolan 
told his young audience. “The tissues of 
the lung are delicate and I believe they 
can be harmed by the hydrocarbons in ciga- 
rette smoke. I have operated on many peo- 
ple with cancer of the'lungs. In my opin- 
ion, cigarette smoking is a probable causa- 
tive factor in this serious disease.” 

Dr. William Dolan, pathologist at Arling- 
ton Hospital, told the Wakefield boys and 
girls in a lecture on “Basic Concepts of 
Cancer”: 

“Medical evidence points to a definite re- 
lationship between cigarette smoking and 
cancer of the lungs. In the light of this 
recent knowledge, it is foolhardy for young 
people to acquire the habit of smoking.” 

Dr. Nolan and Dr. Dolan were among five 
Arlington doctors who spoke to the Wake- 
field students in the lecture series. The 
talks were arranged by Miss Anne E. Nolte, 
head of the girls’ physical education and 
health department at the school, and Dr. 
Marjorie F. Hughes, director of the Arling- 
ton School Health Department. The lec- 
tures were given during a study hall, and 
were open to arly students free to attend at 
that time. 

“I believe our students should know about 
the many changing concepts in health edu- 
cation today,” Miss Nolte said in discussing 
the lectures. “We may arrange a similar 
series of talks next year.” 





The State of the Nation’s Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, the morn- 
ing papers are full of the good news that 
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this country is now on the very thresh- 

old of a period of unparalleled economic 

prosperity. 

Reporting on yesterday’s new releases 
by the Departments of Commerce and 
Labor, the New York Times this morn- 
ing indicates that employment is at an 
alltime record high for May, that un- 
employment has dropped by over a quar- 
ter of a million during the past month, 
and that the average factory worker’s 
earnings are now the highest in the Na- 
tion’s history. Certainly it is wonder- 
ful to learn that our country is prosper- 
ing to such a degree, and that our dy- 
namic economy is once again operating 
at full speed. It is even more encourag- 
ing to me to note that the average work- 
ing man and woman is sharing so fully 
in this prosperity. I trust, Mr. Speaker, 
that those who campaigned so vigorously 
last fall on a platform of gloom—who 
attempted to frighten the American peo- 
ple with their ominous predictions of 
economic chaos unless their grandiose 
schemes for massive Federal spending 
were adopted—are now reappraising 
their economic thinking. For this 
spectacular upturn in the Nation’s econ- 
omy is, in my opinion, a direct result of 
President Eisenhower’s courageous stand 
against these irresponsible spending pro- 
grams. Our free enterprise system is 
once again vindicating itself, and in the 
process it is reducing to a whisper the 
voices of those advocates of large-scale 
Federal intervention in the economy who 
only. a few months ago were so loudly 
shouting the praises of the “big spend- 
ing” philosophy. 

I should like to insert in the REcorpD at 
this point a portion of the article from 
the June 11 issue of the New York Times 
to which I referred earlier in my re- 
marks. 

Sixty-Srx MILLIon AND SIXTEEN THOUSAND 
on Jos, RecorD FOR May—IpDLE Rous 
Drop—UNITED STATES NOTES RISE OF 1 MIL- 
LION IN EMPLOYMENT—FaCTORY WAGES 
AVERAGE $90.32 
WasHincTon, June 10.—A rise of 1 million 

jobs increased employment to a record of 

66,016,000 for May, the Government reported 

today. 

The record for any month was 67,221,000 in 
July 1957. The previous May record was 65,- 
178,000 in 1957. 

The increase from mid-April to mid-May, 
in terms of total figures, was little more than 
expected for seasonal reasons, but signifi- 
cantly the main thrust came in the nonfarm 
sector, particularly in the manufacturing of 
hard goods. 

Unemployment, which normally does not 
change much at this time of year, dropped by 
238,000 to 3,389,000. 

The rise in jobs and the drop in unemploy- 
ment are seldom of the same magnitude. In 
this case is it apparent that many persons 
who found jobs had previously been outside 
the labor force; that is, they had not been 
counted before either as unemployéd or em- 
ployed. : 

A REAL, SHARP DROP 

There were other significant findings in 
the reports of the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor: 

The unemployment rate, at 48 percent, 
dropped below 5 percent for the first time 
since November 1957. The rate at that time 
also was 49 percent. These are seasonally 
adjusted rates. 
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The number of long-term unemployed (15 
weeks or more) fell by 280,000—a “real sharp 
drop,” as it was characterized by Seymour L. 
Wolfbein, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Labor. 

Unemployment was lower than it was in 
May of the two previous postwar recessions 
(3,700,000 in 1954 and 3,600,000 in 1949). 

Factory employment usually drops in May, 
but this year there was an increase of 100,000 
jobs, to 16,100,000. 

The average factory worker’s earnings 
passed $90 a week for the first time. The 
figure was $90.32. In durable goods the aver- 
age was $98.23. 

The factory workweek continued upward, 
rising 0.2 hour to 40.5 hours per week. 

Factory employment, after discounting 
seasonal influences, increased by 146,000. 

The drop in unemployed to 3,389,000 re- 
called the statement by James P. Mitchell, 
Secretary of Labor, on April 8. Mr. Mitchell 
told a conference of the unemployed that he 
would eat his hat if unemployment was not 
down to 3 million or less next October. 


Resolution of Hat Workers Union, Local 
No. 60 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, Local No. 
60, of the United Hatters, Cap, and Mil- 
linery Workers International Union, has 
many members living in my congres- 
sional district in Philadelphia. This or- 
ganization recently adopted a resolution 
urging Congress to act favorably on S. 
1046 and H.R. 4488, the Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1959. Icom- 
mend the resolution, which is set forth 
below, to the attention of my colleagues: 
RESOLUTION CALLING UPON THE 86TH CON- 

Gress To Enact 8S. 1046 anp H.R. 4488 

Whereas all Americans must be assured of 
a basic minimum standard of living if we 
are to maintain a healthy economy at home 
and a position of moral leadership in the 
world; and 

Whereas the present Federal minimum 
wage of $1 an hour is inadequate to provide 
a bare subsistence in the United States to- 
day; and 

Whereas more than 20 million Americans 
lack the guarantee of even this inadequate 
figure and are without any legal minitation 
on their hours of work; and 

Whereas these shocking facts constitute a 
grave threat to our national economy, a 
challenge to our moral standards as a peo- 
ple and a peril to our reputation as democ- 
racy’s showcase throughout the world; and 

Whereas the existence of underpaid and 
overworked wage earners is a particular dan- 
ger to the well-being of the citizens of 
Philadelphia; and 

Whereas there is now before Congress a 
bill introduced by Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY 
and Representative James RoosEvVELT and 


cosponsored by many of their colleagues in‘ 


both Houses, 8S. 1046 and HR. 4488. 
This bill would greatly ameliorate this prob- 
lem by raising the Federal minimum wage 
to $1.25 and including nearly 8 million ad- 
ditional workers under the protection of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act: Therefore be it 
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Resolved by United Hatters Cap and Mil- 
linery Workers International Union Local No, 
60, That we call upon the Congress of the 
United States to give prompt and favorable 
consideration to this bill without delay, so 
this serious threat to the economic and 
moral strength of our Nation will be swiftly 
met and that the conditions above de- 
scribed can be corrected. 

Yours truly, 
Harry PuLatr, 
President, Local No. 60. 


Change and Obsolescence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
privilege of attending the graduating ex- 
ercises at the University of Arkansas on 
the occasion of the 85th spring com- 
mencement on May 30, this year. It was 
another most impressive and inspiring 
occasion. With the more than 700 
graduates was our own daughter, Caro- 
lyn Marie Harris, who graduated with 
honors. ° 

On this occasion the president of the 
University of Arkansas, Dr. John T. 
Caldwell, gave a most appropriate and 
challenging address on the subject 
“Change and Obsolescence.” In that it 
is so appropriate to the problems of to- 
day and a challenge to the future, I in- 
clude it in the Recorpb: 

CHANGE AND OBSOLESCENCE 


My subject today is “Change and Obso- 
lescence.” ‘I shall deal with it at such length 
as will satisfy the program designation of an 
“address” and yet at least enable you to ob- 
serve approvingly at the end of these exer- 
cises that “the president didn’t talk very 
long, did he.” 

I must bore you with a truism to say that 
change produces obsolescence and that the 
more rapid and widespread change is, the 
more extensive is obsolescence. And then I 
must make the very stale observation that 
observable change in the present world seems 
to take place at an accelerating rate and that 
right now appears to be the period of very 
rapid change. One would have to conclude 
that there is a great deal of obsolescence in 
this world. Indeed; there ds. 

Change and obsolescence occur in the 
realm of things, in the realm of social ar- 
rangements, and in the realm of ideas. They 
are most observable in things and in social 
arrangements. 

Obsolescence in things results from tech- 
nical advances, from changes in style, and 
from aging. People buy the better mouse- 
trap if one exists, and they know about. it 
and can afford it and need one. Technical 
obsolescence results, therefore, from inven- 
tion, competition, and human desire, Some- 
times it is even planned. 

Obsolescence of style results, I suppose, 
from human desire for variety, for something 
new, and from human individuality. I have 
@ very elderly cousin in Richmond, Va. I 
shall never forget her saying to me: “I’d 
rather be dead than out of style.” 

Technical and style obsolescence are simple 
enough to illustrate. When tractors and 
other machinery replaced mules for logging, 
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¥ roadbuilding, and farming, it put my father 
and many others out of the mule business. 
The Paris stylists play seasonal havoc with 
re milady’s wardrobe. 
* One unplanned but predictable kind of 
' obsolescence in things occurs purely and 
simply on account of aging. A house or a 
hoe or a calculating machine wear out, 
; and thus become useless. 
_ . Forgive me for these banalities. They 
oe < % merely lead me on to a consideration of an- 
. @ other kind of obsolescence, a kind which is 
e e vastly more disadVantageous to.mankind and 
: vastly more difficult to overcome: that is, 
4 ad obsolescence in social arrangements and 
f processes. The sociologists call it cultural 
lag. 
ee In the realm of government men had 
: sooner or later to throw off the tyrannies of 
~o absolute rulers, replacing them with vari- 
a ous forms of limited authorities. Incfii- 
¥ cient forms of city government yielded, as 
‘ recently in Little Rock,-to the more efficient 
form of city management. Wherever the 
New England town meeting became no longer 
practicable, forms that were workable re- 
placed it. 
In the economic area one system has 
yielded to another down through the ages. 
. And where the economic arrangements plus 
the political arrangements yielded too slow- 
ly to needed change, the obsolescence pro- 
* ‘ duced violent change, as in the French 
/ is Revolution, or the Russian revolution, or the 
» Chinese revolution. Where the a pm ar- 
4 rangements known as feudalism still .persist, 
| as they do in much of the Middle Eastern 
” area, violent change or continuing instabil- 
ity threaten the welfare of the people. One 
» great virtue of our own American political 
= and economic system is its inherent capacity 
for continuous adaptation to new facts, new 
r circumstances, and new requirements. 
The processes of imperialism and colonial- 
«a J ism should be mentioned. Colonial arrange- 
ments must not overstay their constructive 
usefulness, and if they do, destructive think- 
~ing and destructive solutions take over. Ex- 
amples today are numerous of where the 
planning and timing were excellent, as U.S. 
relinquishment of the Philippines, and where 
+ it was not good—as in Indonesia. An obso- 
oe ¢@ lete colonial arrangement is anywhere a sad 
} circumstance today. | 
Now the really important thing about all 
* this business of change and obsolescence 
is that ideas are at the root of it, whether 
the ideas are technical as for producing 
a better mousetrap or a more powerful weap- 
on, or social as for distributing food more 
efficiently or for solving racial conflicts, or 
. + what. Ideas are basic. So we need to ask: 
~ & - what about obsolescencé of ideas? 
s This brings me to the main point and 
Ps thesis of these remarks: the most dangerous 


< kind of obsolescence in the world today is_ 


that of ideas, Men may require food, cloth- 

ing, shelter and bodily care in order to stay 

alive. Men also live by ideas. Some of. the 

= ideas men live by are merely illusions. In 

many cases, these illusions are derived from 

obsolescence of what was once true or some- 

how thought to be true. 

- To the extent that a person makes up 

~ his mind on the basis of rational processes, 

” he does so in terms of what he thinks is 

- true; not necessarily on the basis of what 

actually is true. It is what I think is true 

that determines my conclusions. Leaving 

out the element of what is called purely 

emotional thinking, if such exists, when 

people act in terms of what they think is 

true, it becomes important indeed for them 

to know correct facts and therefore to have 
° the opportunity to find them out. 

Despite all the facts which might be mar- 

ca shalled to the contrary, many of our fellow 

countrymen still cling to what D. W. Brogan 

has called the illusion of American omnipo- 

, tence. Closely allied to this is the illusion 





~ lete ideas for selfish ends. 
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of American self-sufficiency. Derived from 
these illusions are many errors in dealing 
with allies, with competing systems, even 
with ourselves. 

We do ourselves @ grave disservice when 
we think our allies are unimportant, when 
we think that making friends of the people 
of India and Egypt is unimportant, when 
we think that helping the people of Africa 
is unimportant, or thirfk that the darker 
skinned people of Asia and Africa are in- 
herently inferior in capacities and aspira- 
tions, or think that mediocre schools which 
keep their doors open for 9 months are good 
enough, 

Some of these ideas never had any va- 
lidity to begin with and in the world today 
they are not only hopelessly obsolete, but 
extremely dangerous. 

Why do men cling to obsolete ideas? For 
many reasons. We are lazy. We all like the 
easy way out. We all look at the past with 
some rosy tints in the glass. 
feel comfortable an@ secure about ourselves 
and our country. Some of us exploit obso- 
We all are quite 
capable of kidding ourselves in order to put 
our minds at ease; it often is less expensive 
that way. And when our comfortable illu- 
sions are disputed, we are often like the man 
of whom Thurman Arnold wrote: “There is 
no rage to compare with the rage of a right- 
eous man who meets an idea in the market 
place he thinks belongs in the pulpit.” We 
do not want the market place disturbed. 

But there are other understandable reasons 
for the obsolescence of ideas which dogs the 
human society. It is a simple matter to 
demonstrate-.the superiority of a steel- 
pointed plow over a wooden plow. It should 
not be difficult to demonstrate the visible, 
discernible, evident advantages of a modern 
hard top automobile over a Stanley steamer. 
(I am told, however, that on a lovely spring 
night a horse and buggy had certain ad- 
vantages over any make or vintage of auto- 
mobile.) Furthermore, someone is always 
trying to sell us a better thing, and we pre- 
sent no conscious suspicion of their right to 
sell it or of their patriotism for trying to sell 
it. We do not feel offended nor do our pas- 
sions get into the pieture. In other words, 
we are usually quite objective about the 
obsolescence factor in the case of things. 

Not so in the realm of social and political 
affairs. For the evidence of obsolescence is 
obscure; the possibility of failure of a new 
idea is unavoidably present; our own cher- 
ished assumptions are too difficult to re- 
linquish; the present arrangements may have 
been quite good to us; and advocacy of the 
unfamiliar is a poor substitute for evidence 
of the familiar. Even in the field of educa- 
tion we indulge in endless discussions and 
polemics largely because proof of obsoles- 
cence is so hard to come by and change is 


“more difficult than not changing. How do we 


know what is the best thing to do in count- 
less problems? 

You who are being graduated this evening 
may have been taught some already obsolete 
facts and ideas here. The chances are bet- 
ter, I hope, that you have been exposed to 
the leading edge of thinking in your many 
fields of study. What you must not do now 
is to allow the facts you have learned to 
make of your mind a warehouse of obsolesr 
cence. Will you now let the ideas you have 
absorbed here go unchallenged from this 
day forward? What seems true today by the 
best of evidence adduced to prove it may 
become false knowledge and obsolete as 
knowledge is expanded. Not all—but some. 
Ideas you possess from your living and learn- 
ing up to this point will every one be sub- 
jected to critical examination sooner or later 
‘by someone somewhere. 

Time at least will judge what you think 
you know. Wrote Lowell: “Time makes 
ancient creeds uncouth.” 


We all like to . 
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As a partially educated man or woman, 
aide@ by your learning in this wonderful 
University of Arkansas, you must now ful- 
fill a duty to yourself and others by keep- 
ing your own thinking critical and unfet- 
tred, and by making certain that at all times 
and all places where your influence can 
count that the right to know and learn 
and criticize is held as the most precious 
of human rights. 

A true university is dedicated to conserv- 
ing this right, the right to know and to all 
that knowing requires. Thus the university 
will be in fact conservative on behalf of 
the greatest principle. It is also conserva- 
tive in passing on to each generation the 
heritage of the past, thus again conserv- 
ing. 

Yet even while performing this great con- 
servative role, the universities will as a 
normal function of their existence continue 
to serve the most radical of all ends: the 
discovery, formulation, and sepaking of 
whatever lays claim to being true. They 
will do this understanding that tomorrow 
its specifics may be marked and shelved as 
obsolete. 

At this special moment in your lives your 
alma mater, on behalf of itself and its own 
self-esteem, can perhaps indulge in the deep 
hope that you are not only contemporary 
in the special knowledge you have acquired 
here, but that you will also carry away 
something of the spirit of thinking and 
searching which is a special duty of the 
educated. 

You can defend yourself and your coun- 
try against obsolescence of ideas. This de- 
fense must be made in your own censcious- 
ness. It requires the energetic and honest 
effort of your mind to advance its frontiers 
continually. 

So instead of the usual wish of “good 
luck to you all” let me say this time, “Good 
thinking to you all, from.this day forward.” 
The world needs it. 

Thank you for listening. 





Closing of Fort Polk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, our people of Louisiana con- 
tinue to be disturbed over the closing of 
Fort Polk, located in Sabine and Vernon 
Parishes. I wish to call attention to 
the State of Louisiana Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 1 which sets forth the 
injustice and economic catastrophe 
which will result if the Department of 
the Army fails to act to reinstate Fort 
Polk: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 1 

Whereas the Federal Government made a 
binding agreement with the people of this 
State and particularly with the people of 
the manuever area of Louisiana that Fort 
Polk would be used as a permanent army 
installation for at least 15 years if the State 
would obtain approximately 7,000,000 acres 
of land for manuever purposes by the Army; 
and 

Whereas the people of the manuever area 
cooperated wholeheartedly in obtaining this 
acreage and the parishes and municipali- 
ties constructed additional schools, recrea- 
tional facilities, housing and the like and 
floated large bond issues to carry out these 
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purposes in order to better serve the in- 
creased population resulting therefrom, and 
local merchants, landlords, and industries 
made expensive expansions to meet the new 
needs which involved many millions of dol- 
lars, all based on the binding agreement made 
with the Federal Government; and 

Whereas the closing of Fort Polk will re- 
sult in an economic catastrophe for the 
area and will break faith with the people 
thereof and will leave them burdened with 
excessive taxes and expensive expansions 
and development: therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Legislature 
of Louisiana, the House of Representatives 
concurring therein, That the Louisiana 
Legislature hereby protests the closing of 
Fort Polk and urges the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of Defense 
to maintain the vital defense post in com- 
pliance with the binding agreement made 
by the Federal Government; be it further 

Resolved, That in the event the Federal 
Government does not continue Fort Polk 
in accord with its agreement then the people 
of the area and the parishes and municipali- 
ties should be reimbursed for the heavy ex- 
penses entailed by all; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United 
States, the US. Secretary of Defense, and 
to each member of the Louisiana delegation 
in the U.S. Congress. 

LETHER EL FRAZAR, 
Lieutenant Governor and President 
of the Senate. 
Rosert ANGELLE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 





Another Insult From International 
Olympic Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York, Mr. Speaker, 
I want to congratulate the Washington 
Daily News for its excellent editorial on 
the current controversy engendered by 
the action of the International Olympic 
Committee in unseating the delegates 
from the Republic of China and recog- 
nizing the delegates from Red China. 
So that all of my colleagues may be in- 
formed, I quote the editorial from the 
issue of June 10, 1959: 

ANOTHER INSULT FROM INTERNATIONAL 

OLymMPic COMMITTEE 


Once more the International Olympic 
Committee has thumbed its nose at Nation- 
alist China and the majority of free world 
nations which recognizes it as the legitimate 
Government of China. 

The International Oiympic Committee has 
autocratically decided-—with even less reason 
or logic than before—vhat Nationalist China 
can't enter the games under the name of 
“Republic of China Olympic Committee.” 
Readmission had been sought under that 
name after the International Olympic Com- 
mittee on May 28 ousted the Nationalists on 
the grounds that they did not represent all 
of China. As the International Olympic 
Committee sees it, Red China does. 

Obviously this expulsion was a discrimi- 
natory political decision by the Internation- 
al Olympic Committee, bowing to Russian 

And, instead of being “almost 
unanimous,” as Chairman Avery Brundage 
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was quoted as. saying, the vote is open to 
question. Douglas Roby, one of the US. 
delegates, says it was only by a show of 
hands and as he saw it, 28 were for Nation- 
alist expulsion and 24 against. This cer- 
tainly contradicts the Brundage version. 

The International Olympic Committee pro- 
fesses to have no objection to athletes from 
Formosa entering the games but it arbitrar- 
ily bans use of the word “China” in its offi- 
cial name. This is not only an insult, but 
is intrusion in a political question already 
decided—since 45 free world nations recog- 
nize the Nationalists as against only 22 deal- 
ing with the Peiping regime. 

Our State Department properly takes the 
stand that the new name proposed by the 
Nationalists “is entirely appropriate” and it 
brands the International Olympic Commit- 
tee’s latest decision as “repugnant and ab- 
surd.” 

To emphasize our feeling about it—if the 
International Olympic Committee continues 
its hard-nosed line—there is one conclusive 
thing we could do: withdraw from the 1960 
games. Improbable and regrettable as that 
may be, growing American indignation may 
well warrant such a warning to the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee, and we would 
not be alone in taking that step. 





We Need More Modern Aircraft Carriers 





EXTENSION _ REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11,1959 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
action of the House in failing to provide 
the funds in the fiscal] 1960 defense ap- 
propriation for an additional modern 
aircraft carrier causes me both regret 
and concern. I cannot believe that this 
matter has received the consideration 
which it justly deserves. 

The weapons with which our Navy 
would conduct warfare have increased 
in both complexity and performance in 
a degree equal to or greater than the 
weapons of the Navy’s sister services. 
But for some strange reason the funds 
to continue the modern aircraft carrier 
program, which is absolutely vital to the 
full utilization of Naval airpower, have 
been denied. 

As the Army has developed new mis- 
siles for battlefield deployment, we have 
acquired the additional land required to 
increase the ranges which are required 
to fire them. As the Air Force has de- 
veloped bombers of increasing complex- 
ity and performance, we have provided 
the funds to lengthen the runways from 
7,000 or 8,000 feet to lengths varying 
from 10,000 to 14,000 feet. 

In each case I have supported those 
actions because I knew that such sup- 
port was vital to the full utilization of 
these improved weapons. 

But this same logical support of Naval 
airpower has been denied, at least tem- 
porarily, and it is this situation which 
causes meso much concern. 

In spite of my concern, I believe there 
is still reason to hope that logic will 
ultimately prevail. During the recent 
debate on the defense appropriation, I 
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recall that a number of able and re- 
spected Members on both sides of the 
aisle rose in support of an additional 
modern carrier and expressed the hope 


that the other body would include the . 


necessary funds during its consideration 
of the bill. So I believe that the cli- 
mate for ultimate approval of these addi- 
tional funds, if added in the other body, 
is good. Needless to say,-I hope the 
House will have the opportunity to re- 
consider and reverse its recent decision. 

Mr. James Elliott, military’ writer for 
the Norfolk Ledger-Star, has recently 
written a thoughtful and persuasive 
article in support of additional modern 
cairiers for the Navy. I wish to insert 
into the Recorp this article, and I com- 
mend it to the thoughtful consideration 
of my colleagues: . 

Navy Backs PLAN FOR BiG CARRIER 
(By Jamies Elliott) 


NorFoLK.—The Navy does not plan to alter 
its course in its quest of a Forrestal-class 
carrier. 

A top-ranking naval officer in the Pentagon 
emphasized this point to the Ledger-Star 
today. His statement followed a setback for 
the Navy through action of the House De- 
fense Appropriations Subcorfimittee slash- 
ing the requested $260 million for the carrier 
and reports that the Navy might fall’ back 
toward. seeking smaller carriers because of 
the cheaper cost. One report indicated that 
the rebuilt carrier Oriskany was a bold ex- 
periment and that the pendulum is swinging 
back toward a smaller, more maneuverable 
flattop. 

“You can’t do it,” admonished the Penta- 
gon spokesman. “It is no easier to reduce 
the size of a carrier now than it is to re- 
duce the length of runways being built for 
these modern, high performance aircraft.” 

The size and equipment of an aircraft car- 
rier are dictated by the aircraft it must op- 
erate. And the size and angle of landing 
area and the ship’s powerplant dictate the 
size of the carrier hull. Landing areas for 
the high performance aircraft must be 700 
feet, and the carrier must have catapults. 
The Navy feels that present operations de- 
mand four catapults, such as -are on the 
Forrestal-class carriers. The Midway class 
has only three catapults. 

If nothing but flying safety itself were 
considered, the Navy could not step back to 
@ smaller carrier. The increased landing area 
and angled deck have reduced carrier acci- 
dents 50 percent. .The larger carrier can 
carry twice as much ammunition, missiles, 
and special weapons as, say, the Essex class. 

Forrestal carriers can operate aircraft in 
sea conditions which would curtail them on 
smaller carriers.“ The Forrestal carriers can 
operate naval aircraft programed through 
the 1965 era, while the Essex class cannot 
safely and effectively operate the aircraft 
scheduled for fleet introduction in 1962. 

For a carrier to be effective, its planes 
must have performance’ characteristics 
equivalent to the planes they might have to 
combat. The Soviet have given Mig 15 and 
Mig 17 aircraft to the satellite nations which 
means that the carriers must have planes 
capable of flying at high mach numbers. 

Top speeds of carrier-based aircraft have 
jumped from 400 knots in 1950 to approxi- 
mately 1,500 now. By 1965 or sooner, they 
will be around 1,800 knots. While landing 
approach speeds have been increasing from 
approximately 100 knots in 1950 to 145 knots 
now, the curve ig leveling off through new 
design concepts so that maximum perform- 
ance can be improved without seriously in- 
creasing the approach speeds. 
| The Navy—and the Nation—need the car- 
rier. Anyone with any knowledge of the car- 
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rier task force must realize that the Navy 
cannot fulfill its function without it. And 
if the Navy is to fight the full spectrum of 
war—from limited to all-out nuclear ex- 
change, over, on, and under the sea—it must 
have the instruments with which to do it. 

It is popular to say “let’s build something 
cheaper.” But the Forrestal-ciass carrier is 
not a supercarrier. It is rather a modern 
carrier, necessary for modern aircraft and 
modern warfare. 





High School Commencement.at West, Tex. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
season of the year when high school’ 
students are completing their work. It 
is generally known as commencement 
season. All over this land high school 
graduates are receiving their diplomas 
and are commencing their active con- 
tribution to the life of their communi- 
ties. 

On May 28, 1959, the graduates of 
West High School, at West, Tex., pre- 
sented a typically American commence- 
ment program. This program was, in 
my opinion, worthy of consideration as 
being typical of our American way of 
life. It was, however, more than that. 
It included a splendid discussion of the 
subject “What Are America’s 10 Great- 
est Contributions to Civilization?” Five 
of the students, Olivia Dvoracek, Linda 
Moseley, Bernard Lednicky, Ollie Helm, 


and Nell Ruth Kostohryz, presented” 


papers. I wish it were possible to pre- 
sent all of these papers to the Congress 
but obviously there is no opportunity to 
include all of these documents. I do, 
however, want to pay tribute to their 
authors and to the 55 graduates, and to 
the high school staff headed by Mr. M. 
F. Krusé, superintendent; Dr. Albert L. 
Ford, principal of West High School; 

and Miss Olga Pazdral, assistant princi- 
pal. The graduates were: 

Jeanette Charlene Adamcik, Lillian 
Annie Bajer, Wesley Eugene Bankston, 
Doris Ann Bettge, Doris Jean Bohannan, 
Elmer Alfred Brem, Thomas Charles 
Brennan, Rose Marie Cepak, Lillie Marie 
Chudej, Barbara Doris Davidson, Albina 
Eleanor Dulak, Olivia June Dvoracek, 
Barbara Ann Gerik, Lawrence Ludvik 
Gerik, James Alton Grellhesl, Clara Nell 
Grier, John Larry Hardwick, Ollie Lee 
Helm, Clarita Catherine Hennig, Bar- 
bara Jean Hessel, Betty Anne Hodde, 
James Raymond Holacka, Jeannette Jo- 
sephine Hruska, Julius Joseph Hubik, 
Jerry Wendell Janek, George Charles 
Jezek, Roman Anton Kapczynski, James 
Clement Kolacek, Nell Ruth Kostohryz, 
Dorothy Kotrla Kucera, Bernard Louis 
Lednicky, Gordon Otto Leuschner, 
Katheryn Faye Macha, Betty Carol 
Mashek, Anita Myrl Melasky, Linda Ann 
Moseley, Marvin Gene Owens, Rex Ben- 
nett Padgett, Milton- Nelson Peterson, 
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Betty Jean Pinter, Albina M. Picacek, 
Dwain Roy Pomykal, Gary Eugene Popp, 
Jimmie Ray Powell, Millie Ann Pustejov- 
sky,Virgil George Schuetz, Connie Mae 
Sealey, Barbara Jean Silaff, Edward Joe 
Soukup, Mildred Regina Soukup, Shirley 
Elaine Sutton, Henry F. Svrcek, Shirley 
Ann Webb, Charles Raymond Wedeking, 
Donald Wayne Wedeking. 

I congratulate and greet each one of 
them and each one of the thousands of 
high school graduates throughout Amer- 
ica. On them depends the future of 
this country. 





The Beginning of the End 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend -my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following translated 
copy of an eloquent letter of resignation 
submitted on June 8 to the President of 
Nicaragua by Agustin Torres Lazo, First 
Secretary of the Nicaraguan Embassy 
here in Washington, D.C. I expect this is 
the first of a number of such resignations 
we can expect to hear about and that this 
is one more indication of the imminent 
downfall of the dictatorial Somoza 
regime in Nicaragua: 

/  WasuHIncTon, D.C., June 8, 1959. 
President Luis Somoza DEBAYLE, 
Managua, Nicaragua. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Conscious of my citizen re- 
sponsibilities and before the transcendental 
political, civic, and military attitude as- 
svfmed by the people of Nicaragua in their 
struggle to restore democratic institutions to 
their fatherland, I have decided to submit 
to you my irrevocable resignation from the 
post of First Secretary of the Nicaraguan 
Embassy in Washington and to withdraw 
from the armed forces of the nation, of 
which I have been a member since my ad- 
mission to the Nicaraguan Military Academy 
in 1947. 

I owe it to the 2 years of my stay in Wash- 
ington that my democratic spirit has been 
fortified. In analyzing the development of 
everyday life in the great American Nation, 
observing the always courteous attitude of 
the distinguished officers of the Department 
of State, I have not been able to abandon 
the eternal concepts of freedom proclaimed 
by Thomas Jefferson which today, more than 
ever, have a profound universal. meaning. 
Precisely because I believe in them, and in 
the understanding of the Government and 
people of the United States. I today begin 
my life as a political refugee which I am 
certain will bring me peace and tranquillity. 

The destiny of nations is determined and 
decided by the will of their peoples and 
when those peoples, tired of oppression and 
torture, of imprisonment and hunger, head 
toward the mountain to fulfill the duty the 
fatherland demands, no Nicaraguan may be 
aloof removed from its tragedy and fight 
for freedom. It is for this reason that, in- 
spired in the eloquent call to the national 

, translated in the noble manifest 
subscribed. by the National Opposition Union 
(UNO) under the leadership of Dr. Enrique 
Lacayo Farfan, I have taken this solemn de-~ 
termination. 
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The unanimous pronouncement of the live 
forces and representatives of all social ten- 
dencies, political and religious segments of 
the nation, against the Government, is a 
reality that indisputably characterizes the 
revolutionary movement as a resistance of 
authentic national determination toward re- 
covery of their most sacred civic rights. And 
it is regrettable, Mr. President, that in that 
struggle in which all Nicaraguans equally 
participate, you and your brother, Gen. 
Anastasio Somoza, insist in forcing the 
armed forces, which you pretend to continue 
eploiting, to a fraticidal fighting which will 
Only serve to create increased hatred, with 
no justification whatsoever, and a greater 
number of deaths, prisoners, and exiles. I 
hope that my honest rectification will be for 
many members of the armed forces, of 
whose good faith I am a witness, an edify- 
ing example and that their spirits will be 
filled with the happiness of arousing a free 
Nicaragua, a fatherland dignified and en- 
lightened by her sons, where the blood and 
the spirit of our heroes will be as a hymnal 
of peace which will recall to us continually 
that we are all brothers living together un- 
der the same sky and led by only one fate. 

My decision, dictated solely by my con- 
science, I deliver with reverence to history. 
She, with her supreme sentence, will judge 
us all, those who carry the banner of free- 
dom and justice, those who sojourn in exile 
under the protection of the nobility of sister 
nations, and those who sow through the 
paths of the fatherland grief and death 
without reason and without conviction. 

And may God protect us all, Mr. President. 

Respectfully, 
AUGUSTIN TorREsS LAzO. 





Judge Irwin Davidson’s Book “The Jury 
Is Still Out” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUS@ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us in the House will recall Judge Irwin 
D. Davidson, of New York, who served 
with us here in the 84th Congress. He is 
now a judge of the Court of General Ses- 
sions, New York County, where he is serv- 
ing with great distinction. 

Judge Davidson is the author of a book 
“The Jury Is Still Out,” which has re- 
cently been published and has aroused a 
considerable amount of interest. As an 
eminent jurist, Judge Davidson is well 
qualified to write this book and I com- 
mend it to all my colleagues. Those who 
are especially interested in problems of 
juvenile delinquency will find it very 
profitable reading. 

I have known Judge Davidson for 
many years and am happy to count him 
among my dearest friends. He is a na- 
tive of New York and received his bach- 
elor of laws degree at New York Univer- 
sity Law School. He began the practice 
of law in 1929 and during the 1930’s 
served as counsel to the legislative bill 
drafting commission and the New York 
State Mortgage Commission. In 1936 he 
was elected to the New York State Legis- 
lature, where he served for a period of 12 
years and at one time was acting Demo- 
cratic leader of the assembly. 
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In 1948 he resigned from the State 
legislature to become a justice of: the 
Court of Special Sessions in New York. 
During the 6 years he was on the bench 
he made a distinguished name for him- 


self as a great and fairminded jurist. He. 


then resigned voluntarily to run for Con- 
gress in the 20th Congressional District 
of Manhattan and was elected in No- 
vember 1954. It was during the ensuing 
2 years, 1955 and 1956, that many of us 
here came to know him personally and 


to work with him. He is a great story-. 


teller and many of us will surely recall 
his clean, wholesome humor. 

Judge Davidson came to Congress 
shortly after his own family was struck 
by tragedy. His oldest son, Jonnie, had 
died after contracting a bone disease as 
the result of a football injury. Both 
Judge Davidson and his wife have since 
then taken an active interest in various 
charitable and philanthropic causes, par- 
ticularly those seeking to aid crippled 
and destitute children. He has always 
been a wonderful family man, a devoted 
husband and a good father to his chil- 
dren. In fact, he is truly a man pos- 
sessed of a warm heart and a keen sense 
of understanding of human problems. 
Now he is back on the bench, and these 
qualities undoubtedly are of great bene- 
fit not only to him personally but to all 
who come in direct contact with him. 

As for his book “The Jury Is Still 
Out,” it deals with a trial in a murder 
case which originally involved a gang 
of 18 boys, from the ages of 14 to 18 
years. It was a famous case which hap- 
pened some years ago when this gang, 
known as “Egyptian Dragons,” was ac- 
cused of murdering a polio victim, Mi- 
chael Farmer, who had been ambushed 
and killed at Highbridge Park in New 
York. The cases of 11 boys were dis- 
posed of in children’s court because of 
the tender age of the accused. The other 
seven boys were tried for murder. 

In the story as depicted by Judge 
Davidson we have a situation which 
shows juvenile delinquency at its worst. 
Yet, it should be noted that this situation 
could have happened anywhere else in 
the United States where children become 
the unfortunate victims of broken homes, 
where they are exposed to the influences 
of a bad environment, extreme poverty, 
lack of interest on the part of parents or 
the community, and other factors con- 
tributing to delinquency. Perhaps so- 
ciety is more to blame for all this. When 
youngsters who live in bad neighbor- 
hoods and under a poor environment find 
the need for organizing themselves into 
gangs for their protection, then we know 
that society has failed these children to 
an extent where it shapes their whole 
life in a manner which causes them to 
act contrary to the accepted ways of 
society. 

Judge Davidson's book deals with these 
influences in the home, the neighbor- 
hoods, the gangs, and also how certain 
nationality groups are exploited and 
drawn into these situations. Evidently 
this case must have weighed heavily on 
Judge Davidson's mind as he wrote his 
book and sought to convey the message 
to the American people—the message of 
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saving our youth from the pitfalls of 
crime and delinquency. 

In the 85th Congress I had introduced 
a bill to establish a Bureau of Crime 
Prevention in the Department of Justice 
and to provide for assistance and co- 
operation with States in strengthening 
and improving State and local programs 
for the diminution, control, and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinguency. Iam now 
planning to make some revisions and to 
re-introduce this bill at the earliest 
opportunity. 

In the meantime, I strongly urge all 
my colleagues to read Judge Davidson’s 
well-written book which is an excellent 
study of the subject. 





“Clean Mail” Campaign by Congress 
Moves Forward 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the growing problem of obscenity sent 
through the mails is most timely. At no 
time in our history has there been more 
urgent need for strong and informed 
leadership by the Congress of the United 
States in our efforts to curtail dissemina- 
tion of filth and smut that should not 
even be printed, much less transported 
through the U.S. mails largely at public 
expense. 

I have devoted a large part of my time 
and attention to the problem of illegal 
use of the mails during my entire tenure 
as either chairman or ranking minorit¥ 
member of the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee since it was created in 
1947. Based on my personal studies in 
the 80th Congress, I introduced legisla- 
tion in the 81st Congress to close gaps 
in the laws which require the Postmaster 
General to exclude obscenity and por- 
nography from the mails. As the rank- 
ing minority member of the Select 
Committee on Curernt Pornographic 
Materials in the 82d Congress, I took 
a very active part in the development of 
evidence showing that the selling of vile 
literature, pictures, and other undt ma- 
terials is big business. I cosponsored 
legislation which became law in the 84th 
Congress, authorizing the Postmaster 
Genera: to impound incoming mail of 
persons found to be sending this material 
through the mails. 

The Congress supplemented this im- 
pounding authority by enactment of a 
stronger venue law, Public Law 85-796, 
authorizing prosecution at point of de- 
livery of obscene’ matter, as well as at 
point of mailing. These two statutes 
represesnt major legislative steps to 
strengthen the hands of the Postmaster 
General and the Department of Justice 
in their efforts to prevent illegal use of 
the mails. Yet even these laws have not 
served fully to protect the public. 


. poses. 
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Our committee this year obtained ap- 
proval of House Resolution 78, including 
authority to conduct further investiga- 
tions of use of the U.S. mails for the dis- 
tribution of salacious matter and other 
illegal articles. We have found that this 
revolting traffic has grown to unbeliev- 
able proportions. 

This committee investigation has one 
purpose and one purpose only. That 
purpose is to protect the American pub- 
lic. The Postmaster General testified 
that the American people are being 
bilked of nearly a half billion dollars 
yearly through illegal mail order traffic 
in obscenity. 

I do not mean to imply that the mails 
represent the only means for distribu- 
tion of this victous material. There are, 
of course, many other avenues but the 
postal service is the Government instru- 
mentality involved. For this reason, the 
Postmaster General, almost since-the in- 
ception of the postal service, have been 
charged with the duty of preventing use 
of the mails for illegal or immoral pur- 
There is no provision of law 
which has been enforced to better pur- 
oes for all of our people than this legal 

uty. ‘ E 

When the Postmaster General finds 
that the mails are being used illegally, 
he may order mail addressed to the of- 
fender to be returned. This cuts off the 
fruits of the illegal venture. This sys- 


tem has developed into an exact but. 


equitable science. During the past 50 
years, out of the many thousands of un- 
lawful orders issued, only five or six have 
been found in error. 

No matter how carefully the laws are 
drafted, however, and however firm the 
legislative purpose, we often find that 
their administration may be quite an- 
other thing. Thus it is that, in our con- 
tinuing committee studies, we find there 
is need of still-further vigorous attack on 
the age-old problem of protecting the 
public against dealers in filth. I believe 
that two vital points for successful attack 
have been disclosed by our committee 
Studies this year. The first relates to 
strengthening of the criminal laws. The 
second relates to public participation. 

It is crystal clear to me that the inci- 
dence of criminal offenses in use of the 
mails for immoral purposes is directly 
related to the moral climate of the par- 
ticular segment of the public concerned. 
For example, we find that the bulk of 
salacious matter moving through the 
mails originates in a certain few local- 
ized sections of the country. Certainly, 
it is no coincidence that prosecutions in 
these same localities have resulted in 
extraordinary light sentences even 
where a conviction is obtained. This 
condition bids fair to be corrected, to 
some extent at least, by the venue law 
I mentioned. Already, in one case, a 
court sitting in the jurisdiction where 
certain obscene matter was delivered 
through the mails has sentenced the of- 
fenders to 10 years’ imprisonment. This 
is the kind of penalty that will make 
purveyors of. filth think twice before 
starting their business. This sentence 
points up the absurdity of a recent slap- 
on-the-wrist penalty handed down by 
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another court—sitting in a jurisdiction 
from which a great deal of obscene mail 
flows—which sentenced the offender to 
only 6 months’ imprisonment for mailing 
matter described by the. Postmaster 
General as “some of the vilest material 
ever coming to the attention of postal 
inspectors.” 

It seems to me, therefore, that we 
should strive for reasonable uniformity 
in severity of sentences for criminal 
uses of the U.S. mails which are equally 
serious., Legislation to require heavier 
minimum penalties will have my sup- 
port. 

The second and perhaps most neces- 
sary point of attack on the’dissemina- 
tion of filth requires the concentrated 
and coordinated assistance and coopera- 
tion of State and local governments and 
of the public itself. We have received 
thousands of letters protesting adver- 
tised and solicitation for obscene mail- 
ings. These protests come from fathers, 
mothers, ministers, and priests, teachers, 
civic association, and other public-in- 
terest organizations. These individuals 
and organizations are keenly aware of 
the seriousness of the problem and, I 
am sure, stand ready and willing to do 
all in their power. It may be that what 
they need most is a central point of 
guidance and leadership to make their 
efforts more effective. I believe that 
this guidance and leadership well could 
be provided by the Congress of the 
United States. I can assure you that 
our committee will explore thoroughly 
into this possibility. It may be that a 
voluntary, national campaign for de- 
cency is the answer. 








Remarks of E. K. Morris, President-elect, 
Washington Board of Trade, Before the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, June 4, 
1959 ot a 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. E. K. Morris, president-elect of the 
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“Washington Board of Trade, made a 


rather interesting talk to the Washing- 
ton Junior Chamber of Commerce on 
June 4. 

I think his remarks are worth reading, 
and under unanimous consent granted 
by the House, I insert the remarks here- 
with. Following the remarks I insert 
also an editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star for June 9, 
entitled “Debunking Home Rule”: 
Remarks or E. K. Morris, PresmIpeENT ELEctT, 

WASHINGTON Boarp oF TRADE, BEFORE THE 

JuNIon CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, JUNE 4, 

1959 

Mr. President, my associates in the board 
of trade, and members of the junior 
chamber of commerce, it is always a pleas- 
ure for we superannuated citizens and 
board of trade members to sit down and 
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break bread with the youthful, energetic 
Jaycees. I assure you we appreciate this 
opportunity offered annually to come here 
and talk a little about the board of trade 
and the fine relationship which has existed 
between it and the junior chamber since 
1934. 

I have heard from a number of our di- 
rectors who, because of previous engage- 
ments, find it impossible to be here. Quite 
a few of them were retjuired to be out of the 
city on the very urgent, pressing, and de- 
manding business associated with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia bankers convention at the 
Homestead in Hot Springs, Va. But for all 
of them and those of us who are here today, 
let me express our sincere appreciation ‘to 
you for inviting us and giving us this oppor- 
tunity to sound off. 

Let me also begin by complimenting the 
junior chamber for the fine things it has 
done for this community and for the excel- 
lent opportunity it affords young men to 
train themselves for community leadership. 
Witness the growing number of your 
graduates who serve as committee chair- 
men, directors, and officers of the board of 
trade. 

I thought it might be appropriate today to 
spend a few moments talking about one of 
the most hotly debated and discussed basic 
subjects affecting our city—which is the best 
form of government for this very unusual 
area? 

To get a true picture of Washington and 
its problems, it is necessary to turn back 
the pages of history to the early 1780’s and 
trace the city’s development through the 
years. Section 8, article I of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States provides that 
Congress shall exercise exclusive legislation 
over such district (not exceeding 10 miles 
square) as may, by cession of particular 
States, and the acceptance of Congress, be- 
come the seat of the Government of the 
United States. 

An act of Congress of July 16, 1790, ac- 
cepted the 10-square miles of land lying on 
both sides of the Potomac River which the 
States of Maryland and Virginia had ceded 
for this purpose in 1788 and 1789 respec- 
tively. The act further directed the Presi- 
dent to appoint three commissioners to sur- 
vey, define, limit, and locate the city and, 
prior to the first Monday in December 
1800, provide suitable buildings for the 
accommodation of Congress and the Presi- 
dent, and for public offices of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

An act of Congress approved April 24, 
1800, Authorized the President of the United 
States to direct the.removal of various ex- 
ecutive departments to the city of Wash- 
ington from Philadelphia. The first meet- 
ing of the Congress in the new capital was 
held on November 21, 1800, by which time 
President John Adams had moved to the 
White House. -By June 16, 1801, all per- 
sonnel and records had been moved to the 
new seat of government. 

The first government of the city of 
Washington was established after its in- 
corporation by an act of Congress in 1802. 
The government consisted of a mayor ap- 
pointed by the President and a 12-member 
city council elected by the people of the 
city. The council, by vote of its mem- 
bers, was divided-into an upper house of 
seven members and a lower house of five. 
The original board of commissioners was 
abolished and although.we had home rule, 
the right to vote for national officers ceased 
in December 1800. 

In 1812, Congress amended the charter of 
Washington by providing for an elected board 
of aldermen of 8 members and an elected 
board of common council of 12 members. 
The mayor was elected by joint vote of the 
two boards. ’ 

Eight years later in 1820, the charter was 
changed again. This time it provided for 
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the same board of aldermen and board of 
common council but with a mayor elected by 
the people for a term of 2 years. This form 
of city government continued for 50 years. 
One of its biggest mistakes was to allow that 
part of the District lying across the river in 
Virginia to be ceded back to that State on 
June 9, 1846. 

By an act of Congress of February 21, 
1871, a territorial form of government was 
provided for the District, consisting of a 
governor, a board of public works, a board 
of health, and a legisaltive assembly consist- 
ing of an 11-member council and a 22-mem- 
ber house of delegates. . The board of public 
works consisted of the governor and four 
persons, one of whom was a civil engineer. 
The governor, the council members, and the 
board of public works were appointed by the 
President. The members of the house of 
delegates were elected by the people. There 
was also an elected Delegate to the House of 
Representatives of the United States with a 
right to speak but not to vote. 

This form of government which we fre- 
quently hear advocated again today, lasted 
only 3 years. On June 20, 1874, it was abol- 
ished by an act of Congress which established 
a@ temporary form of commissioner govern- 
ment, and appointed a committee of two 
Senators and two Representatives to draft “a 
suitable frame of government for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” Following a report by 
this committee, the temporary government 
was abolished by an act of June 11, 1878, 
which created the present three-commission- 
er form of government with the Engineer 
Commissioner to be appointed from the Corps 
of Engineers of the U.S. Army. Our present 
government, which has survived for 85 years, 
can be said to have been arrived at by the 
trial and error method since it evolved after 
rejection by the Congress of the 1802, 1812, 
1820, 1871, and 1874 types of government. 

So much for history and so much for ex- 
perience. There are those who will say that 
things are different now, that this fabulous 
electronic and space age has created a whole 
new set of circumstances which make it im- 
possible to measure the present and the 
future by the past. So, let’s take just a min- 
ute and enumerate a few of the unique situa- 
tions in this Federal city which, I believe, 
discredit the contention that it should have 
the same form of government as other cities. 

1. It is the first city ever to be conceived, 
born, and raised as the capital city of a major 
nation. / 

2. At the time of its birth, it was divorced 
from local political pressures by being located 
on fand ceded from the adjoining States. 

3. At the time of its birth, it was divorced 
from national politics by the withdrawal 
of voting privileges from its residents. 

4. The Constitution of the United States 
reserves to the Congress the right to legislate 
for the “City of the Nation.” Regardless 
of the type of government enjoyed by the 
local people, its governing officials, whether 
they be commissioners or a governor or a 
mayor, can only regulate under the over- 

«riding legislative control of the Congress. 

5. The Federal Government owns 42.8 per- 
cent of the taxable land in the District of 
Columbia. 

6. Foreign embassies and tax free organ- 
izations (declared tax free by the Congress) 
occupy another 6.3 percent. 

7. Since the District governmental activi- 
ties occupy 3.8 percent of the taxable land, 
the total of these exemptions is 52.9 percent. 
"8, Our major business—the Federal Gov- 
ernment—pays no income tax, sales tax, per- 
sonal property tax, or real estate tax. In 
other cities, big business does pay these taxes, 

9. Our parks are administered under the 
National Park Service. 

10. Our Board of Education, appointed by 
the US. District Court for the District of 
Columbia, is an independent agency report- 
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ing to the Commissioners only on budgetary 
matters. me 

11. Our judges are appointed by the Pr 
ident and confirmed by the Senate. 

12. Our Zoning Commission has two ex 
officio Federal officers on it—the Director of 
the National Park Service and the Architect 
of the Capitol. 

13. The National Capital Planning Com- 
mission with the Engineer Commissioner as 
an ex officio member is appointed by the 
President and reports not to our city fathers 
but to the White Hoube. 

14. Our Public Utilities Commission, ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate, except the Engineer Commis- 
sioner who serves ex officio, is an independent 
agency reporting to the Commissioners only, 
on budgeting matters. 

15. The Board of Commissioners is charged 
with preparing an annual balanced budget. 
The only taxes which can be raised or lowered 
by the Commissioners are the real estate and 
tangible personal property taxes. 

16. The D.C. Budget, after review by the 
Federal Bureau of the Budget, is presented to 
the Congress by the President in his annual 
budget message. 

17. The District of Columbia Government 
performs all the functions of the city, county, 
and State. Insofar as the Federal Aid High- 
way and other Federal aid programs are con- 
cerned, it is classified as a State and receives 
its share of interstate money. 

18. Its income is deposited in the US. 
Treasury and can be withdrawn only for 
payment of budget items approved by the 
Congress. 

19. The Corps of Engineers of the Army 
ts responsible for water supply and purifi- 
cation but the distribution is the responsi- 
bility of the District Government. 

20. The District of Columbia National 
Guard reports directly to the President who 
is the Commander-in-Chief. The Federal 
Government appoints the commanding 
general and exercises control over the guard 
in a manner similar to a State government. 

21. The Federal Civil Service Commission 
rules, regulations, and eligible lists apply 
equally to District employees. 

22. The District furnishes the Federal Gov- 
ernment certain basic municipal services 
such as fire and police protection, and water, 
sewer and sanitation services. 

These 22 items all add up to a compli- 
cated Federal city relationship. It calls 
for honest, efficient administration, free 
from unwarranted pressures from special 
groups seeking special favors. 

This thought was best expressed to me 
not long ago by a distinguished American, 
who will be nameless, when he buttonholed 
me and very earnestly poured words sub- 
stantially like these into my ears: “I have 
seen government intimately at every level 
from the town-county-State to the Federal 
Government. I have served as a mayor, 
Governor, Member of Congress, and in high 
positions in the executive branch. I know 
what I am talking about. No city in the/ 
world has a finer government than the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It is the only city where 
a citizen can get what he is entitled to with- 
out first “seeing a man.” It is the only city 
where contractors and suppliers expect to 
deliver in accordance with the terms of their 
contract. It is the only city where decisions 
can be made in the interest of the com- 
munity rather than in response to the pres- 
sures of a few. The people of Washington 
don’t know how fortunate they are. If you 
don’t do anything else while carrying out 
your civic assignment, work for the reten- 
tion of the commissioner form of govern- 
ment.” 

I can assure you that there is nothing 
wrong with Washington's form of govern- 
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ment that a more realistic fiscal approach 
by Congress would not fix. When the vote 
for local officials wa& taken away in 1874, 
Congress recognized that the Federal inter- 
est here was so great that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should pay 50 percent of the cost, 
which it did until 1921. Since that time, 
it has been going down. It reached a low 
of 8 percent at one time and now is at a 
level of 10 to 12 percent. 

No firmer support for our conclusion that 
the transfer of revenue and budget funds 
to the proposed locally elected council will 
be accompanied by the shrinkage of the 
present inadequate Federal payment has 
been made than in the debate on the floor 
of the House of Representatives when the 
District of Columbia 1960 budget was being 
considered Members of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, in response to questions 
from the floor, made rio bones of their belief 
that if the District got home rule like other 
cities it would be on the same basis fiscally as 
other cities. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize that 
there are two fundamental rights denied 
citizens of the District of Columbia, creat- 
ing an untenable situation, which should be 
remedied by ‘whatever action is required un- 
der the Constitution of the United States. 

1. All citizens in this great country of 
ours, including those who make their home 
in the District of. Columbia, should have a 
voice in the selection of the President and 
Vice President of the United States. 

2. The citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia by free election should have proper rep- 
resentation in the Congress of the United 
States which has, and quite properly should 
have, final legislative authority in the gov- 
ernment of the Federal City. 





DEBUNKING HOME RULE 


E. K. Morris, president-elect of the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade, chose an appropriate 
audience—the junior chamber of com- 
merce—for his discussion last week of some 
of the problems involved in home rule. 
Much of the tall talk about home rule (if 
you are for it, you believe in democracy; if 
you are agin’ it, you do not believe in de- 
mocracy) needs periodic debunking, and 
Mr. Morris did a very good job in explaining 
to the younger men of the junior chamber 
some of the realities. 

He listed 22 unique situations in the Fed- 
eral City which discredit the comparisons of 
home rule in Washington with the self- 
government practiced in other American 
cities. The chief flaw in that comparison 
is that the people who practice self-govern- 
ment in their local affairs also participate 
fully in their State and national affairs. 
Here in Washington, fourided, laid out, and 
developed as the seat of government under 
the exclusive legislative control of Congress, 
any elected local government would be 
merely another agency of the dominant Na- 
tional Government in which Washingto- 
nians have no representation. Mr. Morris’ 
citation of the number and authority of 
Federal and semi-Federal agencies in Wash- 
ington all with their fingers in the pie of 
local governmient but responsible only to 
Congress or the executive branch, empha- 
sizes the futility of seeking self-government 
through the pretense of home rule. 

We agree with Mr. Morris that home 
rule would conflict with the concept of 
Washington as the Federal City, and un- 
doubtedly would place a financial burden 
on the local community which it could not 
possibly discharge, with injurious results 
both to the local community and the US. 
Capital. Mr. Morris and the board of trade 
want a real vote in the Government which, 
as it should, controls this Federal City— 
not in some phony local government envi- 
sioned under so-called home rule. 


June 11 


For Both Korea and the United States, 
Resojute Anticommunism- Is Not a 
Policy of Choice, but the Price of Sur- 
vival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address 
given by Dr. You Chan Yang, Korean 
Ambassador to the United States, before 
the Lions Club of Washington, June 10: 
Text oF ADDRESS GIVEN By Dr.’ You CHAN 

Yanc, KOREAN AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED 

STATES, BEFORE THE LIONS CLUB AT THE 

MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., 

JUNE 10, 1959 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, this 
is a time, of course, when your attention to 
international affairs is being focused by all 
news media upon the meeting of the fore- 
eign ministers in Geneva. Daily, almost 
hourly, the news dispatches speculate, cause 
some hopes to rise, plunge prospects, and 
generate confusion about our chances for 
peace at Geneva. This is because you all 
hope for the best; you all speculate that 
perhaps—this time—just this once—the 
Communists will yield a little, making an 
agreement on a reunited Germany possible. 
This is because basically you are men of 
great good will, governed by humanitarian 
motivations and directed by logical minds. 

But, frankly speaking, this is only wishful 
thinking. The Soviet Union will not yield 
at Geneva. Indeed, while you are in the 
very process of honest negotiations and 
hopeful glances toward the future, the Reds 
will unveil their latest piece of treachery. 
Perhaps it will be the absorption of all East 
European satellites, including East Ger- 
many. Perhaps it will turn out to be the 
attempted coup of an oil-rich Middle East- 
ern nation. Perhaps it will be the renewal 
of aggression in the Far East. Mark this 
well, gentlemen: The Communists nego- 
tiate only to provide a convenient mask for 
their next international act of aggression 
and duplicity. 

Do I sound dogmatic, pessimistic, and even 
& little bitter to you? I think that my 
complete disenchantment with the Geneva 
talks is understandable. First of all, the 
very term “Geneva talks,” has all the wrong 
connections for me—and for all of free 
Asia. Do you recall the last diplomatic ne- 
gotiations in Geneva, in 1954? The West 
went there with high hopes then, too. You 
thought there was a possibility that the 
Communists would negotiate the Indochina 
crisis and provide—as the Korean armistice 
actually had stipulated—a political settle- 
ment of the Korean war and unification for 
my country. 

What happened instead? While the Com- 
munist negotiators were tantalizing you at 
the conference table, they were rebuilding 
their potential for aggression again in the 
northern part of Korea and they were sell- 
ing out the Vietmamese people. You came 
away from Geneva with my country not 
only not reunited but with another Asian 
country divided, ruined, and with its north- 
ern portion also traduced by the Commu- 
nists. Will history be repeated? I pray not, 
but I personally fear so. 

The very least_of possible negative results 
evolving out of the Geneva Conference would 
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be the achievement of the long-range aims 
of the Communists. Why are they eager to 
hold international conferences if they have 
predetermined to end them in failure? 
Aside from military considerations, one of 
their goals is to impress their slaves behind 
the Tron Curtain that the world leaders rec- 
ognize the Soviet Union and are. willing to 
negotiate with them. That helps the Com- 
munists build their own prestige internally. 
Another basic reason lies in their desire to 
have constantly a propaganda platform by 
which they can impress neutral and waver- 
ing nations outside the Iron Curtain ‘with 
their growing importance. So the Commu- 
nists are eager for more and more confer- 
ences in order to achieve their ulterior mo- 
tives and to prepare for renewed aggression. 

In sharpest contrast, on the other side of 
the globe, in my own capital city of Seoul, 
another international conference has just 
concluded. Practically unnoticed and un- 
heralded here, the Asian People’s Anti- 
Communist League has been conducting its 
fifth annual conference. These sessions 
were attended by 47 delegates and observers 
from 14 member countries and regions and 
11 nonmember nations. The purpose of this 
summit conference, in the words of its chair- 
man, Dr. George Paik (who is also president 
of one of our largest Christian-sponsored 
universities) was “* * * to find ways and 
means of exerting our utmost to exterminate 
the menace and tyranny of communism and 
to usher in a new era of liberty and peace in 
which each of us can live his life with secur- 
ity and dignity.” 

Again in sharp contrast to the fuzzy goals 
of many commentators on the Geneva 
debacle, my great president Syngman Rhee 
was clear and forthright in his analysis of 
true world conditions, when he told the dele- 
gates in Seoul: “We must realize that there 
can be. no coexistence between us and the 
Communists. Ony one side can survive—our 
side or the Communist side. We must have 
confidence and trust in ourselves. Only then 
can we be united and march forward. In di- 
rect contrast to communism, the greatest 
characteristic of the organization (the Asian 
People’s Anti-Communist League) is that it 
is of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” 

I feel safe in predicting that that recenfly 
concluded conference in Seoul will turn out 
to, be far more productive in terms of world 
peace and the freedom and democracy of 
Asians particularly than the vitiating Geneva 
talks. 

We are realistic. We are openly anti-Com- 
munst. We do not equivocate. We do not 
wish to negotiate with barbarians. I should 
like you to understand the foreign policy of 
the Republic of Korea. It is essential to 
realize that the cornerstone of our basic 
policy is anticommunism. 

This is not because we prefer what some 
call a negative concept, but because there 
is no choice. It is a question of survival, 
and in that sense our anticommunism is en- 
tirely positive. Without stanch anticom- 
munism, we would have perished long ago. 

The tendency here in the United States 
and much of the rest of the world is to con- 
clude that thé Korean war ended the Com- 
munist threat to my country and that in due 
time Korea will be unified. In other words, 
the supposition is that the Korean war dealt 
with the problem of communism as far as 
the southern half of Korea is concerned, 

Unfortunately, our problem is not that 
simple. From the moment of the liberation 
from Japan, the Communists began a vast 
program of infiltration, of boring from with- 
in, of fifth column activities, and even guer- 
rilla warfare. 

These tactics failed because of the firm 

~anti-Communist leadership of President 
Syngman Rhee, and the establishment of 
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the Republic of Korea in 1948. From that 
time forward, the Communists decided upon 
a policy of aggressive attack, and this was 
launched on June 25, 1950. : 

Because of the help of the United States 
and 15 other members of the United Nations, 
armed aggression also failed. However, the 
war was not won, but stalemated, and we 
have today the longest lived armistice in 
world history. We do not have peace, and 
the only security is that provided by the 
massive army standing guard along the 150 
miles of the battleline. 

After 3 years of hot war, the Communists 
were close to collapse. Their first task was 
to rebuild their shattered armed forces, and 
they have done s0 all too successfully. In 
fact, our defense forces became so danger- 
ously obsolescent that the United Nations 
command was compelled to denounce the 
weapons clause of the armistice agreement 
and to initiate a policy of modernization on a 
high priority basis. Even so, the Commu- 
nists have dangerously strong striking power, 
especially in the air. Meanwhile, the enemy 
has renewed his campaign of infiltration and 
attempted subversion. Apprehension of 
Communist agents has more than doubled 
in the last year, and more and more are 
coming all the time. 

Late this month, the Communist naval 
officer in charge of espionage transport ves- 
sels on the east coast of Korea surrendered 
to our authorities. He said that he had 30 
high-speed craft in his command, and that 
at least 700 trips are made in the course of 
a year. Each of the vessels, which are dis- 
guised as innocent fishimg boats, carries 1 
or 2 Red agents. This means that more than 
1,000 agents are coming by the eastern sea 
routes alone, and the same officer said that 
infiltration was even heavier along the west 
coast. Additionally, many operatives cross 
the demilitarized zone in rugged mountain 
areas along the front. 

These Communists seek to infiltrate our 
political; economic, social, and cultural or- 
ganizations, and to discredit the Govern- 
ment. Recently, some of them also have 
had assassination assignments, and captured 
agents tell us that such attempts will be in- 
creased’ The subsequent objective is guer- 
rilla warfare and coup d’etat—with the or- 
ganized military forces of the north con- 
stantly poised for direct assault at an op- 
portune moment. P 

You can understand, then, why we must 
pin our hopes on anti-communism, not only 
in our domestic vigilance, but in our foreign 
policy. We know that Korea is only one 
country, and that it can never safeguard 
freedom and democracy in a Communist 
world. Korea has also learned, from bitter 
experience, that communism’s ambition is 
total; that it strives for complete global 
power. This means that the enemy is dedi- 
cated to the destruction of the free world 
system and the enslavement of its peoples. 

It seems to us that in failing to take strong 


‘measures now, the statesmen of the democ- 


racies are inviting the very disaster that they 
want to avert. The Communists are becom- 
ing stronger, not weaker. We are losing 
ground. Yet we know that when commu- 
nism is strong enough, it will strike. To 
wait may be suicide. At the very best, it 
will still bring the horrors of nuclear war, 
because the Communists will not hesitate 
to destroy half the world in their bid for 
mastery. They themselves have said s0, 
over and over again, but too many of us 
have not listened. 

Some say that Korea’s foreign policy is 
based upon what has been called preventive 
war. That is not so. We want to avoid 
war. But we believe implicitly that it can- 
not be avoided through fear of it, through 
appeasements, com: , and surrenders 
designed to hold it off a little longer. Com- 
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munism understands just one counter- 
measure, and that is strength—firmly and 
resolutely applied. That was proved in the 
Korean war and on other occasions when ag- 
gression was resisted strongly. 

An exercise of free world strength would 
mean no more retreats in the face of Com- 
munist threats. But it would also have the 
positive aspect of implementing a policy of 
liberation whenever opportunity presented, 
as in Hungary and Tibet. Our only task, 
then, is to drive out the hard core of com- 
munism from the northern part of Korea, 
and this canbe done at any time when the 
proper opportunity arises and when our 
friends and allies come to see the realities of 
the situation. 

In time to come, our democratic unifica- 
tion will give us opportunity for prosperity 
and self-sufficiency. Meanwhile, we must do 
all that we can for ourselves and depend 
upon your generosity and understanding to 
fill out the essential requirements of sur- 
vival. This is not of choice but of necessity, 
and we are deeply appreciative that America 
has recognized the distinction. 

As a proud and free'people, we can at 
least say that you need have no doubts 
about either our free world loyalty or our 
willingness to give our lives in the demo- 
cratic cause. 

Together, I am confident that we and 
the other determined members of the free 
world can go forward together in amity and 
cooperation. With rededication to the be- 
liefs and practices which have made Amer- 
ica the strongest and most principled na- 
tion on earth, we also can create an order of 
security in which aggression is outlawed for 
ell time to come. 





Record of House and Senate Appropria- 
tions Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


* OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
pears on page A4921 of the Recorp of 
June 9, 1959, the remarks of a distin- 
guished Member of the other body which 
are critical of the House Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of this House 
and of its Appropriations Committee, 
of which I am a member. 

The critic of the House claims to be, 
and perhaps he is, a great advocate of 
economy in Government. I am sure 
that if the distinguished Member of the 
other body checks the record, he will 
find plenty of room for correction on 
his own side of the Capitol, before he 
goes so far afield as to attempt to po- 
lice both Chambers. 

Let us look at the record of economy 
between the two Houses: 

First? For the entire 2d session of the 
85th Congress, the appropriations bills 
as passed by the House totaled $70,127,- 
464,022; the same bills passed by the 
Senate totaled $74,079,765,550; and the 
conference settlement was $72,653,476,- 
248. 

Second. So far in the 86th Congress, 
only five bills have passed the Senate, 
with figures as follows: 
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House 
District of Columbia.... $27, 218, 000 
Treasury-Post Office....| 4, 628, 097, 000 
Agriculture....-.---.-.-| 3, 939, 165, 498 
NOUN 5 cccmednctenecctn 472, 198, 000 
2d supplemental, 1959...| 2, 657, 402, 904 





Third. At the same time, the Senate 
has initiated and passed bills tapping 
the Treasury through the back door so 
far this year as follows: 
Airport Grants-.-----------.- $465, 000, 000 
Housing Act.-.----.-------- 2, 675, 000, 000 
Bretton Woods Agreement... 4, 550, 000, 000 
Depressed Areas--.-------.-- 300, 000, 000 
It will take some doing to hide these 
billions under the new carpets, however 
thick they may be. 





No Lasting Peace Until Enslaved Nations 
Are Freed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following syndicated article 
by Most Rt. Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, aux- 
iliary bishop of the Catholic Archdio- 
cese of New York, and noted writer and 
philosopher: 

BrsHop Futton J. SHEEN ADVOCATES LIBERA- 
TION OF ENSLAVED NATIONS 


(Eprror’s Note.—The following appeared 
in several U.S. newspapers throughout the 
country as a syndicated column of Most Rt. 
Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, auxiliary bishop of 
the Archdiocese of New. York, and noted 
American Catholic writer and philosopher.) 

If a neighbor across the street where you 
live had knowingly and certainly robbed 
every other house on your side of the street 
save your own; if he had murdered some of 
the homeowners or’else sent a few of them 
into exile; if he had stripped many rooms of 
furniture and brought them into his own 
house, and then began accusing you of 
being a robber and a thief and a murderer, 
even writing articles to the papers to that 
ef.ect, what would you do? 

Would you merely say that you were not 
a robber, or would you write to the news- 
papers and merely state that you are not a 
thief? Or if he made charges in court, 
would you be silent about the plundering 
of the houses and the enslavement of some 
of the children? 

Then why is it that when the United 
States and the Western World are accused 
of being oppressors of people, wanting to 
start a nuclear war and enslave people, of 
being imperialistic and an enemy of peace, 
do we merely make denials at the United 
Nations instead of giving a list of the coun- 
tries that they have robbed, pillaged, raped 
and confiscated. Why do we not name 
names and remind the Soviet Union of 
some of the countries they have confiscated, 
such as Ukraine, Rumania, Hungary, East 
Germany, Estonia, Latvia, the Karelian 
Isthmus of Finland, Poland, Lithuania, 
Bulgaria, Armenia, Albania, Outer Mon- 
golia, Azerbaijan, Kirghisistan, Uzbekistan 
and others? 

Why do we not bring up before the United 
Nations, day after day, the problem of the 
liberation of each of these countries? When 
they were taken over Molotov said, “The 
carrying into effect of the present pact must 
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in no way affect the sovereign rights of the 
contracting parties.” Within a short time, 
the contracting parties were deprived of all 
rights. 

Instead of being on the defensive, would 
not our strength lie less in constantly deal- 
ing with the Soviets than in pleading for 
the liberty and independence of the sub- 
merged populations of eastern Europe? 





Justice Is Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I have pre- 
viously discussed in this House some of 
the aspects of the judicial system of 
Japan. Further material on this sub- 
ject is contained in an article by Mr. 
John Robb in the English edition of the 
Japanese newspaper Yomiuri which I in- 
clude with my remarks: 

JUSTICE Is DonE 
(By John Robb) 


There are, no doubt, many very good argu- 
ments which can be produced to show that 
systems and concepts of justice other than 
those common to the Anglo-Saxon world 
have just as much claim to fairness, incor- 
ruptibility and respect for human rights. 

I remember trying to put forward some 
of them during the Girard case (which 
seemed so earth-shaking at the time and has 
now sunk into oblivion). 

Legalities apart (the finer points of law 
are what keep lawyers in their lucrative busi- 
ness), however, it has seemed to me over 
the past few weeks that there is something 
sadly lacking in the sheer, commonsense fair- 
ness of Japanese law. 

By fairness, I mean the principle perhaps 
best summed up in that old saw to the effect 
that “justice must not only be done, but must 
be seen to be done.” 

I mean the kindeof fairness which shows 
that the law has a heart; that it is not a dead 
set of rules and regulations presided over by 
some musty gentleman in a black cape and 
designed to be observed to the letter with 
no recourse to logic or understanding. 

The thing which originally set off these 
musings was the now notorious case of Mr. 
Crowley who is alleged to have accidentally 
killed his brother-in-law during a drunken 
brawl in the Imperial Hotel. 


SERIAL STORY 


This case has now assumed some of the 
aspects of a long-run serial story. It goes 
on and on, its origins receding farther and 
farther into the past; its witnesses progres- 
sively becoming more and more vague about 
what actually happened on that fateful 
night and its protagonists living under a 
perpetual cloud. 

I certainly do not presume to discuss the 
legal aspects of the matter, but I do say that 
the announcement last week that a verdict 
would be handed down on June 22 is none 
too soon. 

There seems to be no conceivable excuse 
for the period of more than a year which has 
been required to try a relatively simple case 
involving an accidental killing. 

Mr. Crowley, one presumes, is fairly 
wealthy. But what would have been the case 
if he had been a poor man, unable to pay for 
a team of lawyers or his interminable hotel 
bills? Presumably he would have had tostay 
in jail, waiting the pleasure of the court. 

If this is fair, I will willingly ect my type- 
writer. 
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Now we have-the case of the Belgian priest 
questioned in connection with the murder 
of a BOAC stewardess. He has been hounded 
publicly by the police for weeks on end, 
driven to hospital, subjected to all sorts of 
innuendoes. 

Again, it is not a question of whether he 
is guilty or not that worries me. It is the 
fact that after all this publicity, all these 
police efforts, he is apparently being left 
alone. ; 

He has had no recourse to law, because he 
has never been charged with anything. But 
to the newspaper-reading public, his name 
must already be smeared. The police have 
issued no statements one way or another. 

What does this mean? That the police 
have decided he is innocent? That they have 
been unable to gather sufficient evidence? 
That they are biding their time? The matter 
is blithely left in the air; a man’s career and 
reputation may well be shattered, but there 
is.no recourse to any form of legal redress. 

In both these cases, justice is being admin- 
istered, as far as one can make out, for the 
convenience of the police or legal authori- 
ties. To my mind, this is no form of justice 
at all. : 

Even worse is the fact that not only have 
the local newspapers made no effort to com- 
plain about the leisurely way in which jus- 
tice is allegedly being administered, but fre- 
quently seem to have gone out of their way 
to make things more difficult for the unfor- 
tunate victim. 

We have the case of a local newspaper the 
other day referring to the “murder trial” of 
Mr. Crowley. What vicious poppycock. Mr. 
Crowley is not on trial for murder and never 
has been. 

The articles that have been written about 
the Belgian priest have cast all kinds of 
innuendos at him, none of them substan- 
tiated by any solid facts. 

If the Japanese-language press employs 
the same careless tactics as its English-lan- 
guage counterpart, those accused in trials 
are convicted before they even face their 
judges. 

The recent case of the Negro who was 
lynched from his cell is sufficient proof of 
this. Although the man was only awaiting 
trial on a charge of raping a white woman, 
he was consistently described by every local 
English-language paper as a “Negro rapist.” 

This, in my view, is more than careless- 
ness. It displays an attitude of mind which 
is most disturbing—and which almost pre- 
cludes the possibility of justice either being 
done or seeming to be done. 

Many things in a modern society can be 
done according to previously laid down rules 
and done quite efficiently and effectively. 
Elections are a good example of this—since 
I don’t presume many people would care to 
describe last week’s upper house election as 
a truly democratic proceeding. 


But one thing that really suffers from 
being done according to rules is the carry- 
ing on of a trial. Good judges throughout 
the world have always tempered the law 
with their own wisdom—indeed, in most 
countries, it is the legal precedent which 
really make up the body of the law. 

To make a man charged with a serious 
crime remain in a foreign country for well 
over a year while judges and police and 
procurators dilly and dally for no obvious 
reason is far from being just. 

I know that the legal calendar in Japan 
is jampacked and that even the Government 
has had to wait several months before its 
case on the validity of the Constitution is 
heard. 

_But the idea that everyone must wait his 
turn reglardless of circumstances is surely 
a complete negation of fair play. And if a 
nation’s juridical system is not concerned 
with fair play, then justice has already flown 
out the window. 

There are instances when the injustices 
inflicted on the person awaiting trial may be 
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almost as serious as the crime with which 
he is charged. 

The Crowley case seems to me to be one 
of these. 








Flight From Tibet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following text of a 
report by Lowell Thomas in the Néw 
York Times of June 3, 1953, by the 
American Emergency Committee for 
Tibetan Refugees which I had the 
privilege of helping to organize in April, 
and which has already raised nearly a 
million dollars in money and contribu- 
tions of drugs and other needed supplies 
for Tibetans who have escaped to In- 
dia from the cruel Communist blow at 
their peaceful homeland. Americans 
have plenty of shortcomings, and no one 
is more critical of us than we ourselves, 
but it is a never-ending source of won- 
der and admiration to.see the way 
Americans of all walks of life and all 
colors of the political spectrum will re- 
spond with spontaneous generosity to 
help human beings in need, wherever 
they are or whatever the cause of their 
sufferings. 

In ultimate terms the character and 
quality of a civilization are demonstrated 
by what it does for people. Nothing 
so dramatically discloses the difference 
between free societies and communism. 
Free societies try to build, communism 
destroys, human values. Free societies 
help, communism oppresses, human 
beings. . 

The report follows: 

Fuicut From TIBET 
(By Lowell Thomas) 

What does Tibet mean to the American 
people? I had occasion to ask this question 
during the past month when I unexpectedly 
found myself at the head of the American 
Emergency Committee for Tibetan Refugees. 
The answer tells something of-our Nation— 
it tells a great deal more about our people. 
It is of enough interest, I believe, to war- 
rant recording here. 

When the Chinese Communists began 
their bombardment of the Dalai Lama’s pal- 
ace at Lhasa, my son. and I followed the daily 
We had 
spent some time in that golden-domed 
Shangri-La, and so long as we live we will 
remember Tibet and the Tibetans with 
gratitude, even affection. A peaceful Bud- 
dhist people with the view of ages from 
thelr lofty Himalaya heights, they 
treated us with almost overwhelming hospi- 
tality. As the Dalai Lama fled from Lhasa 
we understood, perhaps better than most, 
the agony of this youthful leader who was 
forced to flee across the towering Himalayas 
to India and exile. 

My passive interest became active when 
Dr. Magnus I. Gregersen of the Columbia 
University College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons- called to urge that I join him and 
others in a nationwide appeal for aid of Ti- 
betan refugees. Newspaper reports then had 
hundreds (later thousands) 


through 
_ the lower passes into Sikkim, Bhutan, and 


Assam. Dr. Gregersen pointed out that I 
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was one of the few westerners who had 
traveled in inner Tibet and knew its people. 

After consulting with a few friends, I 
agreed, and we set to work. Within a week 
a representative group of Americans were or- 
ganized as the American Emergency Com- 
mittee for Tibetan Refugees. Notable among 
them were C. Suydam Cutting, distinguished 
naturalist and explorer, my predecessor in 
Tibet and author of “The Fire Ox and Other 
Years,” and Associate Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas, like myself a lover of 
the Himalayas and its people. 

The first question our group had to an- 
swer concerned the*»magnitude of the refu- 
gee problem. How many were coming out? 
What were their needs? How many ill and 
wounded among them? We sought the an- 
swer through American press representatives 
in India, as well as by direct inquiry of the 
Indian Government through Ambassador 
Chagla in Washington. Cables were sent off 
in these first tragic days but few replies 
were.received; there was such chaos along 
that Himalayan border. In all this, WALTER 
H. Jupp, veteran Congressman from Minne- 
sota, one of the earliest of our early group, 
was particularly active. 


REPORT FROM THE BORDER 


We felt we should send our own mission. 
Overnight a few friends supplied us with 
enough funds so we could cable Travis 
Fletcher, an experienced relief executive then 
working in Hong Kong to fly to West Bengal 
and Assam in order to give us an on the 
spot report. On April 10th he left Hong 
Kong, and on May 4th, we received the fol- 
lowing cable from Travis.Fletcher: 

“Have just returned trip India where 
10,000 newly arrived Tibetan refugees in- 
cluding many wounded from recent fighting 
joined: additional 8,000 who have escaped 
since November. Sickness widespread due 
sudden change altitude and climate and lo- 
cal resources inadequate to provide relief 
Stop Medical aid desperately needed partic- 
ularly. sulfa drugs, vitamins, antibiotics all 
kinds relief supplies also food, clothing Stop 
Beg you do everything your power to mobi- 
lize American aid behalf Tibetan friends Stop 
This is human crisis and money urgently 
needed purchase supplies immediately.” 

“TRAVIS FLETCHER.” 

Now we knew that there were at least 
18,000 Tibetan refugees and more coming 
over those lofty passes and down into the 
plains of India. 

In all these preliminary inquiries the In- 
dian Government gave us immediate cooper- 
ation. Earlier we had cabled Prime Minister 
Nehru, asking in what ways we could help. 
In response, we received the following cable 
from the Prime Minister through Mr. M. 
Gopala Menon, Consul General of India in 
New York: 


“I would like to thank you very much for 
your telegram. Reception camps are being 
prepared for the Tibetan refugees by the 
Government of India. Mr. J. B. Kriplani, 
Member of Parliament, is the chairman of 
the Central Relief .Committee, which has 
been set up for this purpose. It has its 
office at 25, Ferozshah Road, New Delhi. One 
of the top men of this committee is now in 
Assam for the purpose of assessing the needs 
of the refugees and for the purpose of using 
and coordinating the efforts of the non- 
officials in India and outside to supplement 
the efforts made by the Government of 
India. The Central Committee is being re- 
quested to get in touch with you as early as 
possible, and advise you the best way in 
which your committee can render help. The 
requirements for medicines are essential and 
immediate. 

“JAWAHARLAL NEHRU.” 

On the basis of these advices we prepared 


‘an emergency appeal addressed particularly 


to members of the American business com- 
munity, with no idea as to what the re- 
sponse would be. Tibet is just about the 
most remote and isolated country on this 
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planet, for centuries shut off by its moun- 
tains and deserts. News of the refugees 
streaming over the frontiers had virtually 
disappeared from the press with the knowl- 
edge that the Dalai Lama had taken refuge 
in India. Yet we felt it was worth while 
making the attempt. 


AMERICA RESPONDS 


On Monday evening, May 4, we called on 
our friends for support, and by the follow- 
ing morning came a warm response. The 
great pharmaceutical firm of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., pledged a major contribution of 
antibiotics and other vital drugs. A few 
hours later Bristol Laboratories, Inc., offered 
a similarly generous gift. 

Pan American World Airways responded 
with an immediate offer to transport all 
drugs on a priority basis. By Thursday, 
May 7, the first shipment of the Pfizer medi- 
cines went off from Idlewild, an enthusi- 
astic indication of the way the American 
pharmaceutical industry was eager to meet 
this dramatic and tragic emergency. All in 
all this has been one of the most heartening 
experiences of my life. 


THE NEED FOR FURTHER ASSISTANCE 


Aside from medical peeds, further reports 
indicated a need for clothing, blankets, and 
the many other things required to take care 
of the growing stream of refugees.. The 
Tibetan plateau is at an altitude loftier than 
the tops of our tallest mountains, and it 
was clear that the transition from the high 
to the lower climates would mean sickness, 
possibly an epidemic. To meet these needs, 
within the very first days more than $100,000 
was subscribed, coming from all sections of 
the country and coming, literally, by return 
mail. 

Following Prime Minister Nehru’s sugges- 
tion, we are now in touch with the Central 
Relief Committee for Tibetan Refugees, a 
parallel citizen’s movement in India. Mr. 
Asoka Mehta, a member of that committee 
and a distinguished Indian political leader, 
now in ¢his country, confirms the word that 
we had, that through our Indian friends we 
can reach and help every. Tibetan refugee 
so long as the funds @re made available. 

Why did our people respond? Apparently 
it is not merely that the peace-loving Ti- 
betan people are the latest victims of Chi- 
nese Communist imperialism. It goes deeper 
into our tradition and our national soul. 
Alien as the Tibetans are to us— a people 
speaking an obscure language, isolated for 
centuries from ‘our world—yet they are hu- 
man beings Who, like, us, believe “in the 
brotherhood of man and the fagherhood of 
God.” We hold a common concept of free- 
dom and independence, and it was obvious 
our people wanted to help. 

Our Tibetan friends have fallen on evil 
times. They are refugees in a land not their 
own. They are in desperate need. It is as 
simple as that. 

The members of our Committee feel sure 
that the American people will continue to 
help these courageous men and women now 
gathered together in hastily constructed ref- 
ugee camps at the foot of the world’s tallest 
mountains. We will help them through the 
appropriate Indian agencies and in coopera- 
tion with the Indian Government until these 
pitiful refugees are once again able to re- 
settle in their own land in freedom and in 
human dignity. They are Buddhists, and 
although we follow different paths we are 
one in our belief in the worth of the human 
personality. 

Those of you who read these words may 
wish to join other Americans in this work of 
brotherhood. If so, please send your con- 
tribution at once. It is urgently needed, and 
it will be used to help some one or more 
Tibetan refugees among the many thousands 
now in India, Together we will enable the 
Tibetan refugees to rest a little easier, hope 
@ little more, and gain the strength and 
courage that they will need for the future. 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate debated nomination of Secretary of Commerce Strauss. 
House worked on bill fixing wheat program for 1960 and 1961. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 9441-9482 


Bills Introduced: 5 bills were introduced, as follows: 
S. 2156-2160. Page 9442 


Me 


Bill Reported: Report was made as follows: S. 2094, 
AEC authorizations for fiscal year 1960, with amend- 
ments (S. Rept. 386). Page 9442 


President’s Message—Atomic Energy: Message was 
received from President relating to the introduction of 
modern weapons into NATO defenses, accompanied by 
Agreement for Cooperation on Usés of Atomic Energy 
for Mutual Defense Purposes between U.S. and Greece, 
signed in Athens on May 6, 1959—referred to Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. Pages 9466-9467 


Calendar Call: Order was entered that on Friday, June - 


12, at conclusion of routine morning business, calendar 
will be called for unobjected-to bills, beginning with 
Order No. 265 (S. 292, authorizing the sale of certain 
lands to State of Missouri). Page 9480 


Secretary of Commerce Strauss: Senate continued de- 
bate of nomination of Lewis L. Strauss, of New York, 
to be Secretary of Commerce. Pages 9482-9490 


Legislative Program: Majority leader announced that 
on Monday or Tuesday, June 15 or 16, unanimous- 
consent agreement will be proposed to set a time to vote 
on confirmation of Lewis L. Strauss, to be Secretary of 
Commerce. 

He also announced that Senate will take up, some 
timre next week, AEC authorizations for fiscal year 
1960 (S. 2094 or H.R. 7537). Pages 9482, 9483 


Confirmations: 16 nominations in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey were confirmed. ” Page 9495 


Nominations: 86 postmaster nominations, and 4 nomi- 
nations in the Public Health Service, were received. 
Pages 9494—9495 


Program for Friday: Senate met at noon today and 
adjourned at 6:02 p.m. until noon Friday, June 12, when, 
after morning hour, calendar will be called, beginning 
with Order No. 265 (public lands in Missouri), to be 
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followed by further consideration of nomination of 
Lewis L. Strauss, to be Secretary of Commerce. 
; Pages 9480, 9490, 9494 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
APPROPRIATIONS—COMMERCE 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee con- 
cluded its hearings on H.R. 7349, fiscal 1960 appropria- 
tions for the Department of Commerce and related 
agencies, after receiving testimony from numerous pub- 
lic withesses on various items in the bill. 


APPROPRIATIONS—DEFENSE 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee con- 
tinued its hearings on H.R. 7454, fiscal 1960 appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense, receiving the testi- 
mony of Rear Adm. W. F. Raborn, Director of Special 
Projects, Bureau of Ordnance; Rear Adm. J. T:; Hay- 
ward, Assistant Chief of Naval Operations (Research 
and Development) ; Rear Adm. Rawson Bennett, Office 
of Naval Research; Gen. Robert S. Moore, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) ; and John A. Wylie, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
Hearings continue tomorrow. 


APPROPRIATIONS—JUSTICE, AND USIA 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee con- 
tinued its hearings on H.R. 7343, fiscal 1960 appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State and Justice, and the 
Judiciary, with testimony in a morning session from 
Attorney General William P. Rogers, who was accom- 
panied by his associates. 

In an afternoon session further testimony was received 
from George V. Allen, Director, U.S. Information 
Agency, who was alg accompanied by his associates. 

Hearings continue tomorrow. 


APPROPRIATIONS—MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee held 
hearings on fiscal 1960 budget estimates for military 
construction. 
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Tribute to Roy Bedichek 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a few days ago one of the best- 
known citizens of Texas passed away. 
He was Roy Bedichek, of Falls County. 

Roy Bedichek was a man who knew 
every nook and cranny of Texas. He 
had a deep love for the countryside and 
for the animals} the birds, the flowers, 
and the plants of which it is made. 

He was a kindly man and a gentle 
man—a man who was held by his fellow 
Texans in deep affection. 

The New York Herald Tribune today 
has published a beautiful tribute to Roy 
Bedichek, written by the distinguished 
author and my fellow Texan, Stanley 
Walker. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Walker’s article be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, June 
12, 1959] 
Most CIvILIzED MAN IN TEXAS 
(By Stanley Walker) 

Makin, Tex.—The other day while a light 
rain was falling, a small motorcade from 
Austin followed a hearse more than 80 miles 
up one of Texas’ busiest highways. It 
finally stopped at an old cemetery at Eddy, 
@ small town near here, and the journey 
was over for Roy Bedichek (Bedi, the Bird 
Man), who had been called “the most civil- 
ized man in Texas.” 

Bedichek, who was 81 when he died, was 
brought from Illinois at the age of 5 to Falla 
County, where he began his long and fruit- 
ful association with the flora and fauna of 
this area. He was familiar with the county 
seat, Marlin, once famed for its springs 
which gushed forth waters of varying tem- 
peratures and of supposedly marvelous 
therapeutic properties. In~the great days 
John McGraw’s Giants did their spring 
trajning at Marlin. The truculent McGraw 
liked this part of the country very much, 
and so did the scholarly, thoughtful 
Bedichek. By and large, things are pretty 
dull around here these days. The glory is 
gone, but Falls County claims Bedichek as 
its own. 

Bedichek was by all odds the best known 
Texas naturalists, though he insisted on 
keeping his amateur standing. His few 
works, written when he was past 70, and in 
particular his “Adventures With.a Texas 
Naturalist” were quite as much respected in 
England as in the United States. He early 
recognized that Texas was a bird paradise, 
an enormous flyway for many migrants, and 
he never tired of his bird studies. Indeed, 
he was preparing to take a walk near his 
home in Austin, armed with his usual stick 
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and binoculars, when he suffered his fatal 
heart attack. 


As a young man, Bedichek tramped over 


the English French and German country- 
sides; he explored the rivers of West Vir- 
gina; he worked for a time in a packing 
plant at Chicago (the most revolting ex- 
perience of his life); he ran a little news- 
paper in New Mexico, and worked for a time 
as a city editor in San Antonio; he taught 
school, and he was. a good teacher. How- 
ever he became best known through his as- 
sociation with the University of Texas, be- 
ginning in 1914, for from that date until 
his semiretirement a few years ago, he 
was director of the.interscholastic league, 
which ran statewide competitions in ath- 
letics, spelling, debating, speech and so on. 
When traveling over the State for the 
league, Bedichek preferred to avoid towns 
at night, camping instead out in the coun- 
try and cooking his-own meals (he spoke 
highly of an unexciting concoction known as 
Bedichek’s shepherd's pie). 

J. Frank Dobie, the old folklorist who was 
one of Bedichek’s closest friends, said that 
Bedichek had the most richly stored mind 
of any man he had ever known. He could 
discourse on the strange vegetation he had 
found in out-of-the-way graveyards, on the 
observations of Herodotus, on the true nature 
of the music of the mockingbird, on the vir- 
tues of competition among human beings, 
upon various dietary theories, on the work 
of just about any good poet one cared to 
mention—all in a soft, clear, diffident tone. 
He was a born charmer. Tall, erect, hand- 
some, he looked to be less than 60—not 81. 

The rich storehouse of his mind was by 
no means the only thing that set him apart 
from the general run of Texans—or other 
people, for that matter. He never sought 
to build up an estate. He kept fairly busy, 
in his fashion, but he avoided hard work 
with a studied, consummate cleverness. His 
friends virtually had to lock him up for a 
whole year on a little ranch in Hays County, 
near Austin, so he could write his first book. 
In the afternoons he usually could be found 
swimming at Barton Springs, a beautiful spot 
on the edge of Austin. He seemed to like the 
company of idlers, dreamers, misfits who 
in the eyes of the world were never going 
to amount to anything, but who for some 
reason he found stimulating. 

Although he disclaimed any direct respon- 
sibility for it, some observers think that 
Bedichek’s greatest accomplishment (forget- 
ting for a moment his contribution ta.the 
“appreciation of birds) was in the revolution 
of the speechmaking technique of Texans. 
,He helped show the youngsters that the old- 
.time fustian, the roaring demagoguery, the 
bogus eloquence, was not nearly so effective 
as the. clear, concise, calm statement of facts. 

He was proud of his powers of observa- 
tion. Once, while on a walking trip with him 
in @ rough area in Hays County, I spotted 
a rattlesnake coiled on a big rock. He re- 
luctantly agreed we should kill it. Then he 
brooded for hours, and stopped speaking to 
me. Finally, that night, I found out why. 
He burst out: “You. You saw that snake 
before I did. Incredible. I just can’t under- 
stand it.” 


He liked to be thought of as a sort of 
natural man, attuned to the vast and in- 
tri€ate symphony of nature, but there was 
one embarrassing defect which I discovered 


last year when we were visiting the 17,000- 
acre ranch (a wondferful wildlife preserve) 
of Charles Pettit in Bosque County. When 
bedtime came Bedichek insisted that he be 
put off to himself in a small room, as far 
away from other sleepers as could be ar- 
ranged. “I am,” he explained, “the loudest 
and most horribly raucous snorer ever heard 
of. Yes, I know, it’s unnatural. I’m not 
attuned after all. Something, somewhere, 
is wrong.” 





Necessity for Adequate Medical Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the statistics showing deaths caused by 
various kinds of diseases are sometimes 
cold.and impersonal. However, there is 
nothing impersonal about disease. It 
strikes anyone, anywhere, at any time. 

Therefore, I feel all of us have a life- 
or-death stake in the fight against 
disease. The weapons used in this all- 
out war against disease are scientists 
with their microscopes and test tubes. 

The money to support these scientists 
as they discover the secret weaknesses of 
the tiny but deadly germs is, I feel, one 
of the best investments mankind can 
make. It was for this reason that I 
joined in sponsoring the bill for inter- 
national cooperation in health research. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a constructive editorial from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
for Friday, May 29, 1959, telling of the 
need for the research and, particularly, 
mentioning the fine work ‘of the able, 
distinguished and respected senior Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. HI], long 
known for his outstanding work in the 
field of public health. The editorial is 
entitled “What Money Can Do.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat Money Can Do 

Money is no cure-all for mankind’s many 
unsolved medical problems, but the case 
which scientists made before a Senate sub- 
committee for more funds for the National 
Institutes of Health surely is compelling. 
The most dramatic testimony probably was 
the statement by Dr. Sidney Farber of Har- 
vard that the death rate among cancer 
patients has declined from 1 in 3 to 1 in 4 
in large part because of research conducted 
with Government funds. A niggardly ap< 
proach by either the administration or Con~- 
gress toward the legitimate needs of medical 
research thus amounts almost to a planned 
slowdown of medical progress. 
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During 3 days of hearings before the Ap-~ 
propriations Subcommittee for Health, 
Education, and Welfare, headed by Senator 
Lister Hitt, Democrat of Alabama, 16 of the 
Nation's leading medical scientists docu- 
mented the need for a total of $134 million 
more in NIH research funds than the $344 
million voted by the House. The adminis- 
tration had asked for only $294 million. 
When the additional money that was re- 
quested by the scientists is measured in 
terms of lives it does not seem to be, an 
impossible burden for the American people 
to bear. In fact, most voters undoubtedly 
are prepared to pay the cost of an adequate 
medical research program, 





Oregon Educators Win Acclaim for Role 
in Strengthening Education in Nepal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
several occasions I have brought to the 
attention of the Senate the work of a 
team of University of Oregon educators 
in carrying out an International Coop- 
eration Administration project designed 
to strengthen the teaching profession in 
Nepal and assist in the development of 
an expanded program of higher educa- 
tion in that country. 

Recently I received a letter from Paul 
B. Jacobson, dean of the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of Oregon, in- 
forming me that this group will end its 
activities in Nepal in the fall. 

I am proud of the record of achieve- 
ment which this Oregon group compiled 
in carrying out the assignment given 
them by ICA. I believe that their efforts 
represent a significant part of our world- 
wide effort to aid less developed countries 
to realize a higher standard of living. 
My opinion in this regard is shared by 
ICA. Mr. Guilford Jameson, ICA Deputy 
Director for Congressional Relations, 
wrote me earlier this week that “Oregon 
has left an excellent, worthwhile and 
permanent impact” on Nepal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the letters written 
by Dr. Jacobson and Mr. Jameson be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
ScHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
Eugene, Oreg., May 29, 1959. 
Hon. RicHarp NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. , 

Dear Dick: We have just signed the third 
amendment to our contract for work in 
Nepal and will close out our activities on 
September 30, 1959. Our primary purpose 
in setting up the teacher training institu- 
tion has been carried out. Our second hope 
ef building the university cannot be real- 
ized at this time, because of the inadequate 
financing in Nepal. The preparation of adult 

teracy materials is well underway. 

We have enjoyed our experience with ICA, 
and we believe we have left a permanent 
impact on Nepal, Should our services be 
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needed in another area, we will, of course, 
be glad to serve. As you know, Dean Victor 
Morris and a group of five economists will 
leave for a 2-year tour of duty in South 
Korea probably in July. 
With kindest personal regards, I am, 
Cordially yours, 
Paul, 
P. B. JACOBSON, 
Dean. 





- : INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION ADMIYISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 9, 1959. 
Hon. RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR NeuBERGER: A copy of the 
letter of May 29 sent to you by Dean Paul 
Jacobson of the University of Oregon School 
of Education has just been received by ICA. 

From conversations with those in charge of 
the Nepal program, I have learned that there 
is high praise for the contribution made by 
the representatives of the University of Ore- 
gon. In Dean Jatobson’s words, the Oregon 
party has left “a permament impact on 
Nepal.”” We would also add two words to 
make the sentence read “Oregon has left 
an excellent, worthwhile, and permanent im- 
pact.” 

It can be said with candor that the edu- 
cation program has been one of the most 
successful of our American-supported tech- 
nical cooperation projects in Nepal. Its suc- 
cess is due in great measure to the excel- 
lent contributions made by the highly quali- 
fied personnel supplied by the University of 
Oregon. 

That Oregon was not able to fulfill the 
second of its objectives, namely, the estab- 
lishment of a national university in Nepal, 
was in nowise the faulty of the Oregon party. 
The Nepalese were not ready at this time 
to take the necessary steps to develop a uni- 
versity. We will have to wait a number of 
years before the Nepalese have created the 
will and marshaled the resources for such 
an endeavor. 


On the record of its successful service in 
Nepal, the university will be considered again 
when the need deyelops for contract services 
in the educational field in our worldwide 
program. 

Not only have we appreciated the services 
in Nepal of the University of Oregon but we 
have also appreciated your interest in what 
its personnel has been doing there. We hope 
your interest may continue beyond the time 
of expiration of our contract with the uni- 
versity. : 

Sincerely yours, 
GUILFORD JAMESON, 
Deputy Director for Congressional Re- 
lations. 





Address by Samuel F. Pryor Before 
Graduating Class of St. Bonaventure 
University, New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, one of 
the fine educational institutions in my 
State, St. Bonaventure University, re- 
cently conferred an honorary degree 
upon Samuel F. Pryor. Not only did this 
great Franciscan college salute Mr. Pry- 
or; it also had the added satisfaction of 
hearing an interesting address from him. 


June 12 


An inveterate world traveler and elo- 
quent spokesman of aviation philosophy, 
Mr. Pryor speaks from experience, when 
he reviews the future vistas of travel and 
time. 

It is particularly appropriate that his 
remarks should be delivered at a college 
and before a faculty which has gained 
justly merited fame for its dedication to. 
spiritual strength, academic endeavor, 
and thoughtful progress. By combining 
respect for the moral and intellectual 
life with belief in America and the cause 
of the’ free world, St. Bonaventure Uni- 
versity has made an indelible mark. 

In the context of the proud record of 
this great seat of academic learning, I 
ask unanimous consent to have Mr. Pry- 
or’s address printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Time PAST, TIME FUTURE 


(Address by Samuel F. Pryor, vice president 
of Pan American World Airways, before 
the graduating class of St. Bonaventure 
University, St. Bonaventure, N.Y., June 
7, 1959) 


My first contact with St. Bonaventure was 
when I had the pleasure of bringing back 
from Germany Father Thomas Plassmann 
because he wanted to spend the rest of his 
days on this campus which he loved so 
well. 

Young men and women of St. Bonaven- 
ture’s class of 1959—you have been privi- 
leged in studying in an institution which 
has just recently finished its first 100 years. 
You have been even more privileged in 
studying under the Franciscan Friars and 
their associated dedicated lay professors. 
Now that I am one of your classmates, may 
I say to you my business is air transporta- 
tion—or air travel. In this age in which we 
live, we in this business must always be 
looking into the future and always with 
time in mind. 

Tomorrow you start a new life. May one 
who had the same experience just 38 years 
ago say that the first thing you must realize 
is: from now on you must face facts. If 
you go on to run @ business, you will quickly 
discover that difficult problems can be put 
aside but can never be dismissed. Facts 
must be faced and so often the unpleasant 
facts of life lie close to home. 

Travel abroad brings facts \into sharper 
focus. Travel abroad opens our eyes to new 
horizons, to new understandings, to pleasure, 
to trade, to exchange of ideas. But travel 
abroad also often opens our eyes to dangers 
which lie at our very feet. 

In May 1950, I had the honor of talking 
to a group of young women on the side of a 
beautiful valley in Idaho. I had just ‘re- 
turned from traveling in Europe and the 
Pacific. I-wanted to bring them good news. 
But I had to report the truth and said, “We 
are very close to a shooting war—much 
closer than you realize.” One month later, 
in June, 1950, came Korea. 


On returning from Germany in 1954 I had 
the honor of talking in Washington, D.C., 
before the Women’s Forum on National 
Security. I said that we had learned when 
we captured scientific material after World 
War II that German scientists had bril- 
liantly carried out the technical details for a 
manmade satellite. The Germans conceived 
this satellite originally for peaceful purposes 
a8 @ way Station for the interplanetary travel 
of the distant future. This satellite would 
revolve around the earth in an orbit 600 
miles away; its most outstanding feature 
was to be a giant mirror with an arrange- 
ment for changing its focal length so that 
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1959 


the sun’s rays could be either concentrated 
on @ small area of the earth, resulting in 
immense heat, or spread over a large area 
controlling weather. But such a mirror 
focused on any major city in the world—our 
own Buffalo, New York, Chicago, or Wash- 
ington—might be able to burn to a crisp 
in a matter of minutes every man, animal, 
plant, tree, or shrub. 

That, unfortunatey, we had definite rea- 
son to believe that the Russians not only 
shared with us paper knowledge of such an 
earth satellite but that they had also in 
their control some of the German scientists 
who worked on this project. 

In 1957 came the Russian satellite sputnik. 

In the few minutes I have to talk to you 
here today, I bring no prophecies of war. 
If I did, I-am-morally certain that what I 
would have to prophesy would be the end 
of civilization. In nuclear war no one will 
get rich. Once this kind of war has started 
we won’t have to give statistics on casual- 
ties as we have done in past wars because 
unfortunately human life, muscles and 
brains, will be useless against nuclear power. 
The next war, which cannot and must not 
take place, will have no parades, no bands, 
no. flags, and no romance. Today—your 
graduation day—humanity itself must face 
facts. 

What I would like to talk to you about 
can be embodied in one word, “time.” Time 
past, time future. All that I have to say 
in these very few minutes relates in one 
way or another to the concept of timffe in the 
relation to the world today and the respon- 
sibility for the use of that time. 

Time does not stand still. As Shakespeare 
had one of his characters say, “I waste time, 
and now doth time waste me.” ‘Time rec- 
ognizes neither the clock nor the calendar 
and the fateful words of the Bible concern- 
ing the arrival of the time of death—“You 
no not the day or the hour’”—have come sud- 
denly to have as much meaning to us as a 
nation as they always have had for us as 
individuals. 

Time is a currency which, if used well, can 
purchase success in a material way. But, 
by the same token, it is also very important 
to keep in mind that time, if wisely used, 
can also purchase success in that which is 
the most important way—the spiritual way. 

I have had the privilege of visiting many 
of the ancient cities which are now either 
in ruins or buried underneath desert sands— 
among them the ancient pre-Christian King- 
doms of Qataban, Hadhramaut and Saba, 
the home of the Queen of Sheba. I have 
visited Sheba’s capital, Marib; Timna, the 
capital of Qataban; the great lost city of 
Shabwa; the ancient frankincense city of 
Sumhuram; on our own continent, Chichen- 
Itza. Some of these civilizations have been 
buried now over 2,000 years. Each of 
these cities, in its proper time, stood at 
the peak of achievement and accomplish- 
ments. Each asserted its influence through- 
out the then-known world. Each was the 
leader of its time. 

Pondering over these ruins caysed me to 
wonder about ourselves. How-much time 
do we have and how wisely will we use it— 
these are questions to which you young men 
and young women will have to provide the 
answer. 

As a matter of fact, we have so little time. 
We must maintain our material strength 
which, unfortunately, is the only kind of 
strength our adversary in the cold war re- 
spects, so that we may ultimately achieve 
our long-term aim which is’a genuine peace 
for mankind. We are blessed with a strength 
not possessed by our adversary, atheistic 
communism—that is spiritual strength. 

The late great Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, stalwart advocate for a gen- 
uine peace and spiritual values, said we must 
as a Nation wage peace and make the same 
sacrifices nations do in waging war. In that 
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way we must bend all our efforts to achieve 
ing a just peace—not a propaganda peace. . 

In this era when cold war tensions can be 
instantaneously resolved into a world split 
into minute particles, predictions about the 
future are almost meaningless. The present 
tensions over Berlin, the Middle East, Que- 
moy, Matsu, and the dozens of other poten- 
tial trouble spots all over the globe, should 
neither be exaggerated nor ignored. 

In my lifetime, I have lived to see every 
great development in inventive productivity, 
whether it be in transportation, farming, 
atomic uses—changing almost hour to hour— 
the first automobile; the first movie; the 
first radio and television; the first subma- 
rine; the first assembly line; the first miracle 
drug; the first airplane; the first guided mis- 
sile; and, I am sorry to say, the futile se- 
quences of two world wars. 

We have faced time past. Now let us look 
at time future. Here may I narrow my pre- 
dictions to a field related to my business—~ 
air transportation. You will see wonders sur- 
passed by wonders in the next years before 
you return here for your 15th or 20th an- 
nual reunion, or about the time your sons 
and daughters are attending their own col- 
legiate commencements. 

You know that now we can take 111 pas- 
sengers from coast to coast in less than 5 
hours or across the Atlantic in less than 7. 
But this time will be obsolete within 10 
years. By then American air carriers will 
be fiying jets or ramjets that move at speeds 
of mach 3—about 2,000 miles an hour. It 
will take only about 90 minutes to fly from 
New York to Los Angeles and about 2 hours 
from New York to Paris or Rome. Spending 
the weekend in the Eternal City will become 
as’ commonplace as commercials on televi- 
sion. And, even more dramatic, after that— 
and not too long after that—flights to the 
Moon and to Mars and Venus will be possible. 
Flights to the Moon at speeds of 25,000 miles 
an hour will take less than 9 hours because 
the Moon is only 221,000 or so miles away. 
Those of you who might consider going to 
Mars or Venus would be wise to get enough 
reading material for a long trip. Venus is 
26 million miles away, or 43 days at 20,000- 
mile-an-hour speeds. Mars is even more 
distant—3414 million miles, or 58 days away. 
Remember—this is the time it took to go 
from London to Boston by sail at the time of 
the Pilgrims. 

‘These pilgrimages into space will come. 
The rocket engines to make voyages of this 
sort possible are already under construction, 
The same is true of the space capsules which 
will be forerunners of large passenger-carry-~- 
ing space ships. 

While on this subject of travel to outer 
space may I have your kind indulgence for 
@ monetary specfilative digression. I am 
sure that the good friars who have taught 
you will find no problem of explanation if 
and when man will reach the moon and the 
outer spaces. They know that not only the 
earth on which we live but the entire uni- 


. Verse, as St. Paul put it centuries ago, was 


made by. God in the image of his eternal son, 
Jesus Christ. These friars, I am sure, could 
also tell you, and probably have told you, 
that the theological teachings of their own 
Franciscan school have been that Christ 
would have come into the world even though 


‘man had never sinned. However, His com- 


ing would have been in the role of a king 
rather than as a redeemer. Now you might 
pose the question to them, “When we reach 
the planets of Mars and Venus (scientists 
tell us that they believe that human life 
will be found there) what kind of people 
will they be?” The good friars will tell you 
that these people will be either like unto 


, Ourselves—that is, weighted down with the 


weaknesses of human nature consequent 
upon original sin and therefore redeemed by 
Christ, or they will possibly be a superior 
people not weighted down with the weak- 
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nesses of human nature, never having been 
touched by original sin. If so, they will 
know Christ as a king rather than as a re- 
deemer. We on earth might be very em- 
barrassed indeed if we found somewhere in 
space faultless people. 

Once again may I remind you that you are 
especially privileged because the good friars 
who have taught you have been very cogni- 
zant of these changes that have taken place 
in the world in which they are living. They 
find these time-saving means of transporta- 
tion very important in accomplishing their 
own work. Their fellow friars, too, have 
been able to carry the Gospel teachings to 
all parts of the world through these means, 
and will continue to do’so through greatly 
accelerated aviation advancement. 

I could go into many more scientific ad- 
vances that you will see and experience. 
But all this is dependent upon your helping 
to bring about a lasting, just peace in the 
world—again, not a peace for propaganda 
purposes. And now, young men and women 
of the graduating class of 1959, to a large 
extent it is up to you to play this important 
role in shaping America’s future. From now 
on time is yours to use and you will be 
judged on how you use it. 

Mrs. Pryor and I have had the privilege 
of seeing almost every nook and corner of 
this world. On one of our trips we decided 
to close our eyes to everything political, 
sociological, and war threatening, and to see 
only the beauty of the world. After this 
trip--we concluded we truly do live in a 
very beautiful world. In fact, many times 
we have have said to each other we have 
heaven on earth here except for one thing— 
people. People are responsible for confusion, 
for trouble, for unhappiness. 

When you leave here today you be the 
kind of person always looking to help—not 
to be helped—and in so doing you will find 
unlimited rewards. 

You, as undergraduates, have found on 
your campus someone who has offered you 
@ wonderful friendship. Multiply your 
campus many times over and you have our 
free world as it is today. But, the world is 
being reshaped by this new concept of time, 
for this kind of time brings nations into 
contact with each other. That being so, we 
would like to live in the hope that all na- 


-tions, not just the free nations, will come 


to want a real peace with justice in the 
world. 

And, finally, there is one big unanswered 
question which ‘each of us must ponder— 
that is, whether our minds and our hearts 
have it within them to match the speed of 
sound, and understanding in love for our 
fellow man—not just in our back yard, not 
just in our county, or our State or country— 
but across the earth. This is the kind of 
program the Sovietized nations fear most, 
It is long and hard and fraught with danger 
and difficulty, but being able. to meet danger 
and difficulty is what has made our country 
great. 

It is our solemn obligation’ to walk this 
path in friendship and peace in fulfillment 
of our mission on earth because then, and 
then only, can all of us join together and 
truthfully say, “Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done, on earth as it is in heaven.” 





Let Congress Face It 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 


» Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ex- 
tend my remarks and to include a very 
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timely editorial that appeared iu the 
June 10 edition of the Christian Science 
Monitor: 

Ler Concrsess Face Ir 

The failure of Congress to do something 
effective about American farm surpluses 
amounts to a shocking breakdown of rep- 
resentative government. The vast majority 
of citizens want. action. Farmers themselves 
decry the waste in surpluses for which the 
Government paid $9 billion. Both parties 
have promised solutions. Neither has pro- 
duced. ; 

Indeed, current measures being pushed in 
Congress—directed at the most ridiculous 
surplus—are mere excuses. Supposed. to 
hold down wheat production, they could 
end by increasing it. For they embody two 
Alice-in-Wonderland theories Congress uses 
in farm legislation. 

One is the belief that crop surpluses can 
be reduced by offering farmers incentives to 
increase production. The second is that 
acreage restrictions will hold down produc- 
tion at a time when yields per acre are being 
doubled by improved seed, fertilizers, and 
cultivation. These two theories are illogical 
on their faces and have been exploded in 
practice. But Congress still clings to them. 

Let’s be fair to Congress. Crop surpluses 
are only half the problem. The harder half 
is the surplus of farmers. Hardships of the 
displaced evoke our compassion. But the 
husks-off fact is that the industrial revolu- 
tion on the farm makes it possible for sev- 
eral million fewer farmers to meet American 
needs for foods and fibers. 

This change is not unlike that experienced 
in the original industrial revolution when 
introduction of machinery made the labor 
of millions of hand workers unnecessary. 
Would it have made sense to keep those peo- 
ple employed by having the Government buy 
and store the surplus goods produced? As 
much sense as what Congress is deing. 

For in seeking to help farmers without 
machines to stay on the land it has only 
partially -succeeded—about 5 million have 
quit farming since the war. And in trying to 
keep up prices for them it has offered terrific 
incentives for overproduction to farmers 
with machines. For instance, price sup- 
ports for wheat at $1.90 a bushel are three 
times the production costs of some big wheat 
farmers. About 10 percent of the growers 
get most of the price supports. 

A wiser basic policy would be to work with 
rather than against the forces of economic 
change. Men no longer needed on the land 
could be more truly aided by helping them 
find other jobs which need them than by try- 
ing to keep them working in unequal com- 
petition with new machines and methods on 
the farm. 

Many Congressmen attempt to shift the 
blame to Secretary of Agriculture Benson. 
He has made mistakes, and he has offered no 
complete answer. But he has courageously 
sought lower price supports. And he only 
administers laws Congress has adopted. It 
must assume responsibility for basic policy 
failures. Congress should be required to face 
that fact and to take more effective action. 





Full Employment and the Good Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, farm- 
ers and workers in the United States 
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have a common interest in a high level 
economy. Although there are constant 
efforts to keep working people on the 
land and in factories divided, and 
thereby neutralize their effectiveness, 
their basic interests are parallel. 

A splendid exposition of their com- 
mon interest in a full employment ecen~ 
omy is contained in an address delivered 
at the recent National Farmers Union 
convention in Springfield, Ill., by Clay L. 
Cochran, of the industrial union de- 
partment of the AFL-CIO. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Cochran’s address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

FULL EMPLOYMENT AND THE GOop LIFE 
(By Clay L. Cochran, legislation consultant, 
industrial union department, AFL-CIO) 

At any meeting of yoyr people, the first 
thought that strikes me is that your or- 
ganization first enunciated the idea which 
became the Full Employment Act of 1946, 
one of the most promising strides we have 
ever made in the task of creating a func- 
tional economy and the good life. I want 
to pay tribute to you for that great creative 
contribution to human society, to your presi- 
dent, Jim Patton, who first proposed such 
an act, and to many others in the farmers 
union, organized labor, religious groups, 
and others who came together and stayed 
together until, under the leadership of 
Senator James E. Murray, of Montana, the 
bill was enacted into law. 

The lesson we learned then is the lesson 
we must remember—that it takes a liberal 
coalition to win against the perennial 
coalition of reaction. 

Under the terms of the act, the President 
is specifically required to prepare an annual 
economic report setting forth the levels of 
maximum employment, production and 
purchasing power needed to provide jobs for 
those able, willing, and seeking to work; 
and recommend the economic policies neces- 
sary to achieve these goals. This approach 
to our economy is the exact reverse of the 
Little Bo-Peepism of Hoover and Eisen- 
hower. 

President Eisenhower has simply refused 
to ‘abide by the provisions of the act. His 
latest report virtually ignores the mandate 
in the act to maintain full employment. 
He is obviously a convert to that school of 
thought that stability can be bought only 
at the price of bankrupt farmers and unem- 
ployed workers, 


@ THE FRUITS OF REACTION 


The fruits of this policy of reaction and 
inaction are all about us. America has lost 
more than $200 million in the last 6 years 
and with it the Nation’s unchallenged world 
leadership. 

Farmérs are being ground between the 
millstones of falling prices and rising costs. 

Six percent of our’ labor force is unem- 
ployed and 20 percent of our industrial ca- 
pacity is standing idle. 

Yet almost a fourth of US. families live 
on $3,000 a year or less and 6.5 million fam- 
ilies live On $2,000 a year or less. These 
families include 8 million children. 

For full employment and prosperity our 
economy should grow at a rate of 5 percent a 
year, but from 1953 through 1958 the an- 
nual rate of growth was closer to 1.5 percent. 

The total production of goods and services 
in the United States may still seem far 
ahead of that of the Soviet Union; we are 
probably still producing a little more than 
twice as much as they are. But economic 
growth in the Soviet Union is advancing 4 
or 5 times as fast as our lagging economy has 
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grown in recent years. If both economies 
continue simply to grow at the same pace as 
since 1950, it will be a mere 17 or 18 years 
until Soviet production can match and sur- 
pass ours in volume, and from that point 
forward it is they who would threaten to 
take a commanding lead. 


ACCELERATION OF PRODUCTIVITY 


In a,world full of poverty the level of un- 
employment of men and facilities in this 
country is criminal, but under present ad- 
ministration policies there is little ground 
for hope of improvement. 

In the factories and on the farms, tech- 
nology forges ahead—apparently at an ever- 
accelerating rate: A recent study indicates 
that in 1910 the annual growth in produc- 
tivity was 0.9 percent a year—by 1956 it was 
rising at a rate of 3.9 percent a year. 

The steady decrease in the number of 
farmers marks the pace of change in agri- 
culture. 

In industry production has recovered 85 
percent from the recession low, but jobs have 
recovered by only 30 percent. 

We are going to have to live with economic 
progress, with accelerating economic prog- 
ress and like it. Most of us would like it, 
provided we do not end up at a sheriff’s fore- 
closure sale, an eviction, or at the end of a 
soup line while the parade of leisure, secur- 
ity and plenty passes us by. 


THE TWIN SCARECROWS OF SOCIALISM AND 
INFLATION 


. 

The administration, big business and 
finance contend that any attempt to adjust 
to abundance will lead to socialism, infla- 
tion, or both. We believe that adjustment 
to abundance is the surest insurance that 
free enterprise, independent business and 
family farm operators can find. 

The kind of economic program essential to 
full employment and national security is not 
a program of inflation. 

The proper approach to a stable dollar, so 
the vested interests say, is a balanced budget, 
deflated farm prices, large scale unemploy- 
ment of men and resources, lower taxes on 
the rich and their big corporations and a 
tight-money, high-interest-rate policy. 

We are offered a choice between stagna- 
tion and inflation. This is no program for 
America—no program for the free world. It 
is economic nonsense. 

The vested interests who rent out money 
and fix prices have a weakness for so-called 
stability, for high interest rates, for as little 
for the farmer as appears politically toler- 
able, and for enough unemployment to keep 
workers humble and obedient. 


WHAT CAUSES INFLATION 


The causes of inflation are not always the 
Same. Inflation in time of war or revolution 
is one thing, but no such causes are avail- 
able to alibi the inflation which President 
Eisenhower and his aids are using to defeat 
needed domestic, defense and international 
economic aid programs. The real origins of 
“the current inflation are in monopoly ad- 
ministered prices and a crazy-quilt of Fed- 
eral, State, and ldcal taxes which press on 
consumption coupled with the stagnation 
of our economy which results inevitably from 
economic superstition and inaction. 

Recently, an outstanding economist, Gard- 
iner Means, pointed out that in the years 
1953-58 if it had not been for the price 
increases by the great corporations dominant 
in steel, machinery, automobiles, rubber, 
mining and paper, there would have been no 
increase in the wholesale price index. 

We have another recent example of the 
way in which prices can be administered by 
corporations who want the farmers to enjoy 

“free competition. After taking competitive 
bids, the Tennessee Valley Authority awarded 
a‘contract to an English company for some 
generating equipment. General Electric and 
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Westinghouse set up a howl about unfair 
foreign competition and high wages—the 
usual line of propaganda. 

Investigation reveals that the lowest Amer- 
ican bid, by Westinghouse, was 49 percent 
above the bid of the English company, in 
spite of the fact that the English company 
has to pay about $1.7 -million for import 
duty, freight and insurance costs. 

Despite all the talk about jobs for Amer- 
ican workers and high wages, the truth is 
that if American workers had been willing 
to work for nothing on this deal, Westing- 
house would still have lost the contract by 
almost $4 million. This is a good example of 
the way in which big corporations in this 
country play with prices that nd longer make 
sense. They jeopardize consumption and 
economic development at home and abroad, 
but when faced with the final fruits of their 
price juggling and collaboration, the cor- 
porations try to hide behind the alleged high 
cost of labor. 


PLANNING AND DEVELOPING PUBLIC RESOURCES 
AND SERVICES IS VITAL TO THE PUBLIC WEL=- 
FARE 


In the back of the heads of the gentlemen 
of the administration there is the idea which 
in a nutshell holds that schools, roads, med- 
ical care, hospitals, parks for kids to play in, 
urban redevelopment, rural development, soil 
conservation, antiwater pollution, natural 
resources development and such public pro- 
grams are luxury goods. 

Some people are innocent victims of this 
kind of view. Recently a Senator said that 
he used to prove to foreign visitors that 
their prejudices against American capitalism 
were unfounded by challenging them to find 
a parking space for a car in New York’s 
worst slums. I think the Senator is dead 
wrong. It is not enough that we should 
produce bigger, fancier, higher-finned gaso- 
line eaters in spurts and jumps. - We are go- 
ing to have to learn to do enough social 
planning to provide parking space for them 
ang we must produce the roads,. bridges, 
homes, schools, parks and recreational facil- 
ities to go with them. The production of 
these things requires planning, a sense of 
public responsibility, and the levying and 
paying of taxes. But in the process of do- 
ing these things together we shall have larger 
and more reliable markets for all our out- 
put, industrial and agricultural. ~ 

A FEDERAL FARM PROGRAM FOR FARMERS 


“The toad beneath the harrow knows ex- 
actly where each sharp tooth goes.” 

Labor believes that farmers know more 
about their problems than the puffers, flakers, 
and fakers, who have found their way into 
the high councils of the Department of Agri- 
culture in recent years, like so many foxes 
guarding the henhouse. 

The old agricultural program is in pretty 
sad shape after over 6 years of Mr. Benson’s 
polishing-it up with sludge and tuning the 
motor up with a sledge hammer. There is 
much to be done. 

Between the technological revolution that 
is hitting agriculture with ever-increasing 
force and the philosophy and program of the 
present administration, the doing is_ not 
going to be easy. Nor is the solution sim- 
ply a farm price program. It must be a 
broad program based on increased consump- 
tion of food by our own people who need 
more and better food and increased use of 
our surpluses to build a peaceful one world. 

We need a carefully worked out system of 
production payments. 

We need a system of direct food distribu- 
tion and/or a food-stamp program to in- 
crease purchasing power of the lower income 
groups. , 

In the face of the waves of propaganda 
pouring out against a farm program, we must 
see that city people, particularly the poor 
who live crowded in the decayed centers of 
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our cities, are not turned against a decent 
farm program. The key to such a program 
is along the lines suggested recently by Sen- 
ators DouGLas and KEFAUVER and some time 
ago by a fellow named Brannan. 

Whatever program we adopt must be a 
program for abundance, to get away from the 
concept of the economic Neanderthals, those 
modern cave men who live in penthouses, 
who try to tell us that by some magical 
Madison Avenue abracadabra slogan all of 
us in town and country can learn to live 
better on less, 

To achieve such @ program we need and 
must have more cooperation between pro- 
gressive farmers and workers. We need clear- 
ing houses where representatives of farmers 
and workers and consumers can sit down 
together and discuss their problems to 
achieve mutual understanding and an end 
to divide and rule. We need such clearing 
houses up and down the line from Wash- 
ington, D.C.,-to Springfield and Des Moines. 


THE FAMILY FARM AND LABOR EXPLOITATION 


I urge you most strongly to continue to 
lend your support to the idea of improving 
the wages and working conditions of hired 
farm workers. I know of nothing which 
would do more for the security of the family 
farmer than legal protection against the 
exploited labor of his big competitor. 

Since 1942, the number of foreign workers 
on our farms has risen from zero to almost 
a half million—to the point where they make 
up more than half of all migratory farm- 
workers. 

In 1910 hired farmworkers earned two- 
thirds as much /as industrial workers per 
hour; today they earn only one-third as 
much. 

I believe that the decline in the relative 


“economic status of hired farm labor has a 


direct relationship to the status of the family 
farmer. Assuming a reasonable return for 
his investment and skill as af operator, 
sooner or later the family farmer will end 
up working for an hourly wage somewhere 
around that paid to hired farmworkers. 
Family farmers cafinot support their 
families on a 50- or 60-cent-per-hour return 
for their labor. In the present intense com- 
petition for survival in agriculture under 
Benson, only the big farms which employ 
foreign and migrant workers at such low 
wage levels can operate. Ending the ex- 
ploitation of hired farmworkers will give the 
family farmer a better chance to survive in 
competition with factory farms. 


ABUNDANCE, FREEDOM, AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


We cannot separate the task of operating 
a decent economy here at home from foreign 
problems. We cannot be stagnant at home 
and virile abroad, We have got to stop kid- 
ding ourselves that the great upheaval of the 
common ple the world over can be 
stopped by monopolies or missiles. 

It is 20 years since I first heard Jim Patton 
say: “The common people all over the world 
are marching, marching, marching and no 
force on earth can stop them.” 

They are still marching, or stumbling or 
groping, but however you put it, they are on 
the move and we can either help them or 
stay comfortable and get run over. The 
propaganda of communism is spread most 
effectively with propaganda taught through 
a@ kind of universal braille system, the read- 
ing technique for the blind. There are many 
hundreds of millions of people who cannot 
read a word of Russian or Chinese or any 
other latiguage, but they can read the mes- 
sage of communism by-fingering the wrinkles 
on their own empty bellies or feeling the 
tightly stretched skin over the bellies of 
their starving children. 

What do human dignity and freedom 
mean to the man whose belly aches with 
hunger or whose heart aches at the sound 
of his children crying for food? 
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Human freedom and human dignity and 
democracy are not the children of starva- 
tion or degradation. A man does not lft 
his eyes up to the stars when his feet drag 
with hunger or disease. 


WORDS AND SLOGANS WON'T DO THE JOB 


We play games with words, but in time— 
if we survive—we will learn that words alone 
will not do the job. Man does not seek ab- 
Stractions like socialism, or capitalism, or 
communism, or corporate statism in any 
form. He gropes in the direction of a func- 
tional society of freemen where he and the 
greatest possible number of people live in 
reasonable comfort and dignity and feel 
like whistling or singing when they arise in 
the morning, instead of looking forward to 
the day with dread and fear. 

The creation of that kind of world is the 
task before us. 
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Higher Interest Rates and New Debt 
Limit To Pay Them 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a “Dutch 
Uncle” editorial from the Capital Times, 
of Madison, Wis., protesting indignantly 
the President’s high interest rate re- 
quest, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

{From the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times, 
June 10, 1959] 

HIGHER INTEREST RATES AND New Dest LIMIT 
To Pay THem 


Wisconsin Republicans, who went to their 
Green Bay convention last weekend to howl 
against “taxing and spending” and to praise 
President Eisenhower, have something to 
howl about. 

The man they praised has asked Congress 
to adopt some measures that will mean more 
taxing and spending than is being done even 
now under the biggest peacetime budget in 
history. Here is what he requested Monday: 

1. Removal of the 34% percent interest 
ceiling on savings bonds. 

2. Removal of the 4% percent interest 
limit on marketable bonds of more than 5 
years maturity. 

3. Lift the permanent ceiling on the na- 
tional debt from $283 billion to $288 billion 
and increase the temporary limit from $288 
to $295 billion. 

The President's request will open the way 
for the Treasury to offer bonds at higher 
interest rates, meaning that interest rates 
will be increased throughout the entire econ- 
omy. This is the “hard money” policy, the 
benefits of‘ which go principally to the big 
moneylenders. 

It not only means higher ir.terest rates, 
it also means higher taxes. The higher in- 
terest rates mean a higher national debt, as 
the President indicates when he asks for a 
boost in the debt limitation. 

It means that additional billions will be 
needed to pay the increased interest on the 
debt. 

As matters stand today, the cost of financ- 
ing the national debt takes more than 10 
cents out of every tax dollar. Bond interest 
since 1952 has increased 46 percent. On 
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short-term borrowing it has increased by 60 
percent. If the President gets his way there 
will be further increases. 

The result has been that the money lenders 
have had a windfall, the ordinary citizen is 
paying higher interest rates and higher debt 
costs. The tightening of credit has dis- 
couraged new business enterprises and con~- 
tributed to unemployment. 

If these manipulations had improved the 
market for Government bonds there would 
at least be one valid argument to excuse 
them. But in February of this year the 
Treasury increased interest rates as high as 
4 percent to encourage acceptance of new 
bonds as replacements. Better than $2 bil- 
lion were unwanted. 

In addition to playing havoc with the 
economy, the tight money poljcy is ruining 
the market for Government bonds. 

There is need here for a searching inves- 
tigation by Congress. 





Cause of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
lately there has been much talk about 
inflation. Various groups warn of price 
risis on commodities and there has been 
much speculation as to the causes of 
inflation. 

Mr. H. M. Baggarly, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Tulia (Tex.) Herald, dis- 
cusses this subject in an editorial. I be- 
lieve his discussion brings out some 
points which should be taken into con- 
sideration in viewing this Nation’s eco- 
nomic picture. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have prnted in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the editorial, entitled ‘““Who’s 
Responsible for Inflation,’ which ap- 
peared in the Tulia Herald for June 4, 
1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHo’s RESPONSIBLE FOR INFLATION 

Come the next few weeks and we will be 
reading much about negotiations between 
the steel industry and labor. There will be 
talk of strikes—there may be strikes. 
Daily and weekly newspapers will accuse 
labor of being responsible for inflation and 
higher prices. Meanwhile, leaders in the 
automotive industry and the Farm Bureau 
will warn of higher prices for 1960 model 
automobiles if labor is grant a pay boost. 

And smalltown folk will bemoan the fact 
that “labor is ruining the country.” 

And the vicious hate campaign will rage, 
aided and abetted by the steel oligopoly, the 
daily press, and those who want to be ruled 
over by big business. 

We would not defend even the slightest 
labor abuse, corruption within some labor 
unions, greedy and arrogant labor officials 
who want much more than mere economic 
justice. Labor in too many instances is just 
as arrogant, just as dishonest, just as hypo- 
critical as those who produce Lifeline anti- 
labor editorials, those who hide behind the 
cloaks of Christianity in order to conceal 
their unholy greed and selfishness. 

But we would look behind the half truths 
and falsehoods which are fed to us by the 
brainwashers and propagandists. 
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What is the underlying difficulty between 
stelworkers and the steel industry? Why are 
the steelworkers periodically wanting more 
pay? 

No doubt some have an insatiable desire 
for money—just like the big boys. They will 
never be satisfied with any wage. Some 
would kill the goose that laid the golden egg. 
But the vast majority of these men are hon- 
est, ordinary men who merely want to get 
along, who want to be able to feed, clothe, 
and provide the simple needs of their fami- 
lies. Like all of us, they have been caught 
in inflation’s squeeze. Their income’s buying 
power has been shrinking—so they want 
more pay. 

Rather than being the villains they are 
painted, they are men who know that while 
wages have gone up in the industry, profits 
have so far outdistanced them that you can 
hardly mention the two items in the same 
breath. 

They know that fewer men are making 
more steel with the result that total labor 
costs have remained almost the same from 
1952 to 1958. Of each sales dollar, labor cost 
the companies 42.1 cents in 1952.and 42.8 
cents in 1958—virtually no material increase. 

On the other hand, net profits have gone 
up 100 percent. The steel companies’ own 
reports reveal a profit of $143,678,740 in 1952, 
and a profit of $301,558,231 in 1958—and the 
latter was a recession year. 

By consistently raising prices all out of 
proportion to the wage increases granted to 
the steelworkers, the steel companies have 
benefited much more than the steelworkers 
when pay boosts were granted and the pric 
of steel hiked. P 

Since 1946, for every dollar of wage in- 
crease, the steel industry has boosted prices 
$3. Pa 

More responsible for the inflationary spiral 
than the steelworkers have been the steel 
companies*and their desire for exorbitant 
profits. 

Swisher County farmers should have dis- 
covered these tricks long ago. They know 
how the farmer has been blamed for high 
food costs when, in reality, if the farmer 
donated his wheat and cotton to the manu- 
facturers, the retail price would be only 
slightly lower than it is now. 

“Inflation is immoral,” shouts the daily 
press. 

“If it is, why don’t you condemn those 
primarily responsible for inflation?” we ask. 

How many editorials have you read in 
daily papers which pointed out that exhorbi- 
tant profits of industry have even contrib- 
uted. to inflation? 

You know the answer. 

Little if any publicity is even given the 
announcement that forporation A “last year 
rang up its largest net profit in the history 
of the company.” 

Such an announcement is usually justified 
with the retort, “There is nothing wrong with 
making a profit in our system of free enter- 
prise.” 

On the other hand, how many editorials 
have been written blaming labor and the 
farmer for our high cost of living, for in- 
flation? 





Tourist Attractions of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


oF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, from time 
to time I welcome the opportunity to 
point out the wide variety of attractions 
which Wisconsin’s vacationland offers to 
tourists. 
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Annually, millions of people visit the 
scenic, historical cities, towns, and coun- 
trysides of our colorful Badger State. 

Periodically, new attractions loom on 
the Wisconsin horizon for the tourist. 

Recently, the Christian Monitor car- 
ried a detailed article entitled ‘“‘Wiscon- 
sin Spotlights Historic Sites.” 

The article enumerates a number of 
the attractions in our Badgerland of par- 
ticular interest to history-minded va- 
cationers. 

In addition, a recent issue of the Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune carried an item en- 
titli\d “Nature Ready for Wisconsin 
Tourist Rush,” by Hal Foust, containing 
a brief résumé of a tour through a por- 
tion of our Wisconsin wonderland. 

The expansion of tourism is not only 
in keeping with the need of our citizens 
to get better acquainted with America; 
but, also, it is becoming of greater eco- 
nomic importance to our States and the 
Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
the articles I have mentioned. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor] 
WISCONSIN SPOTLIGHTS HisToRIc SITEes 


MapiIson, Wis.—New attractions loom on 
the Wisconsin horizon this season for the 
history-minded tourist, the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin announces. The society 
operates Wisconsin's big three historic sites 
and July 1 will open a fourth attraction, the 
new Circus World Museum at Baraboo. 

At Prairie du Chien, the picturesque 
Mississippi River town, the great oak doors of 
Villa Louis have swung open again to wel- 
come historic sightseers. The villa is an ele- 
gant Victorian mansion built in 1843 by a 
famed fur trader Hercules Dousman. 

New this season is the Brisbois House, a 
fine old residence which opened in conjunc- 
tion with Villa Louis. Brisbois House, one 
of the oldest stone homes in Wisconsin was 
the family residence of Michael Brisbois, fur 
trader and general merchant, and one of 
Prairie du Chien’s first permanent settlers. 

One of Brisbois House’s unusual features 
is a subcellar, dug out beneath the regular 
basement, which Brisbois used as a storage 
area for the beaver pelts and furs of his 
business. 

Combined tours of the famed Villa Louis 
and its grounds and Brisbois House will be 
offered at reduced rates. Tours are conduct- 
ed by guards in colorful period costume. 

Less than 35 miles from Prairie du Chien 
the traveler will find another historic site in 
beautiful Nelson Dewey State Park. The 
Stonefield Farm and Craft Museum are a 
center of pioneer and agricultural history, 
with hundreds of fascinating exhibits telling 
the story of middle western settlement and 
progress. 

The museum is housed in a great. stone 
barn and in addition to its displays of : 
plements, coaches, and tools, offers full-scale 
model shops of early craftsmen. 

Tours of the Stonefield site include a 
visit to the red brick home of Nelson Dewey, 
Wisconsin’s first Governor. Picnic facilities 
are available on the bluffs which overlook 
this popular State park and museum in 
southwestern Wisconsin. 5 . 

Old .Wade House, a Charming 19th cen- 
tury -stagecoach inn, will attract tourists 
heading for Wisconsin’s Door County Pen- 
insula and the Lake Michigan shore parks 
and resorts. Located halfway between Fond 
du Lac and Sheboygan, at Greenbush, Old 
Wade House is an increasingly popular stop 
for the history-minded traveler. 
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[From the Chicago Daily Tribune] 


NATURE READY FOR WISCONSIN TOURIST RUSH— 

AND THE RESORT OWNERS AREN’T NAPPING 

(By Hal Foust) . 

A moist spring has dressed Wisconsin re- 
sort areas in lush greenery. Nature has done 
its share in readying the wooded lakelands 
for the swarm of summer vacationists when 
Chicago schools close June 26. 

Food and lodging establishments are be- 
ing cleaned and painted. Roadside attrac- 
tions are being refurbished. Tourist enter- 
tainment is a major Wisconsin industry, 
variously estimated at $250 to $500 million 
a year. 

We drove to Wisconsin Dells this week. 
Winnebago Indians in blue jeans, were re- 
pairing the stage of their amphitheater in the 
sandstone bluffs of the Wisconsin River where 
they will stage ceremonials nightly, begin- 
ning June 20. 


THREE-HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND-DOLLAR 
PROJECT RISING 

Nearby, two log blockhouses were rising 
on an 1l-acre site as part of a $350,000 tour- 
ist attraction with the Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation owning 51 percent of the 
stock. 

The Wisconsin Dells, population 1,957, has 
been a resort since before the Civil War. The 
chamber of commerce estimates that the 
motels, hotels, and lodges can sleep 10,000 
visitors. 

The sheer bluffs along the Wisconsin River 
are majestic. They were carved by glacier 
waters in the sandstone of a preglacier sea, 


USE TWO TYPES OF ROADS 


In driving to the Dells, we .took Illinois 
tollways to a point near Beloit. The return 
trip was on conventional roads, an alterna- 
tive route recommended by the Chicago Mo- 
tor Club—U.S. Highways 16 to Portage, 51 
to Madison, and 12 to Chicago. 

The toll route costing $1.35, was 12 miles 
farther and about 1 hour and 15 minutes 
faster. Not counting side trips and stops, 
we drove the 211 miles, including: 76 miles 
of tollway, in 4 hours and 10 minutes. The 
return, 199 miles, took 5 hours and 25 min- 
utes, riot including several stops. 

North of Beloit, on Wisconsin Highway 13, 
the change of pace was a pleasant change. 
We returned _to the countryside, on a road 
winding through gentle hills of a dairy coun- 
try. This road bypasses Madison. 

SEE OLD BATTLEGROUND 


Approaching Sauk City, we turned off the 
roadway to read a historical marker. A 
forested hill a mile to the southwest was 
identified as the heights where Black Hawk, 
with 50 warriors, held off 1,000 troops under 
Gen. J. D. Henry in a rainstorm on July 2, 
1832, while the retreating Sauk and Fox, in- 
cluding their old men, women, and children, 
forded the Wisconsin River. 

Jefferson Davis, then a lieutenant, later 
wrote of: Black Hawk’s feat: “Had it been 
performed by white men, it would have been 
immortalized as one of the most splendid 
achievements in military history.” ‘Twelve 
days later, the troops slaughtered the Indians 
as they tried to cross the Mississippi River. 

All this is told on a signboard. These 
Wisconsin historical signs, improved in the 
last couplé of years with parking space for 
their reading, contribute much to the 
pleasure touring. : 


CIRCUS HISTORY UNFOLDS 


At Baraboo we read of the Ringling broth- 
ers starting a circus menagerie there in 1876 
with a hyena billed as “The hideous hyena, 
striata gigantia, the mammoth midnight 
marauding man-eating monstrosity.” The 
circus museum in Baraboo reopens July 1. 

On the return drive, we found that a 
marble monument near Portage lacks a turn< 
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out for those who would read that Mar- 
quette and Joliet entered the Wisconsin 
River there on June 14, 1673, en route to dis- 
covering the Mississippi. 

Southbound on U.S. Highway 51 we drove 
through more rolling meadows and wooded 
hills with big barns and silos. Bypassing 
Madison again, we headed home on narrow, 
meandering U.S. Highway 12 which serves 
many tree-shaded old communities—Fort 
Atkinson, Whitewater, and Elkhorn—and 
then traverses the resort areas of Lake 
Geneva and Fox Lake. 


‘ 





Poison in Your Water—No. 113 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
; oO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article appearing in the Baton 
Rouge (La.) Advocate of April 23, 1959, 
entitled “Sewer Program Holds Solution 
to City-Parish Health Problem”: 
THROUGH BETTER SANITATION—SEWER PrRO- 

GRAM Houps SOLUTION TO CITY-PARISH 

HEALTH PROBLEM 

~(By Jim Hughes) 

The most urgent problem that city-parish 
Officials say can be solved with the proposed 
$21 million sanitary sewerage program is one 
of public health. 

Briefly, the problem arises from the fact 
that almost half, 47 percent in exact terms, 
of the present city is without sanitary sew- 
erage and the vast bulk of the heavily popu- 
lated suburban area is as bad off or worse. 

The local government’s proposed solution 
to this problem will be submitted to a vote 
of the taxpayers on May 19 in the form of 
a system of trunklines which will make 
sanitary sewerage available to 85 percent 
of ‘the total parish population inhabiting 
about 27 percent of the total parish area. 

The public health problem is one or ur- 
gency, Officials say, because it is not con- 
fined to any one area. Almost every part 
of the city and the suburban area is exposed 
to only partially treated sewer effluent. That 
is the case in the city, for example, be- 
cause the sewage from unsewered areas is 
emptied into open ditches and canals which 
in turn run through almost every part of the 
city. Sewage from septic tanks (which are 
considered only 75 percent effective) and in 
some instances untreated sewage is emptied 
in Monte Sano Bayou, the Knox Canal and 
the Corporation Canal, to name a few of 
the larger ones. Countless small roadside 
ditches and larger drainage ditches carry 
effluent from individual septic tanks and 
from entire subdivisions. 

CITY, PARISH ALIKE 

In the suburban area the problem is no 
less urgent. Although many of the new 
subdivisions have sewer collection lines, 
these dump into r e ditches and creeks 
and bayous which the bacteria-laden 
material the length of the parish. 

Even if this sewage were confined to the 
ditches and canals at all times, the problem 
would still be bad. But, the fact is that dur- 
ing heavy rains when water rises—as it often 
does in Baton Rouge—the ditches and canals 
overflow and the sewage is spread over wide 
areas, many of them residential. 
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A health unit study of certain areas in 
which most of the sewage is in open ditches 
revealed that 41 percent of the school chil- 
dren have parasites or worms * * * possibly 
as a result of conditions arising from the 
open ditches. More specifically, flies, 
mosquitoes and other insect carriers thrive 
in areas in which the sewage is in open 
ditches. 

OTHER PROBLEMS 


Other than the health problem and the 
pure unpleasantness which acompany sew- 
age in open ditches, officials say, are prob- 
lems which are directly related to this lack 
of sanitary sewers. 

Among them is the fact that the sewage 
promotes growth of weeds and thus prevents 
drainage facilities from operating at peak 
performance. Aside from this, the constant 
growth in the ditches increases greatly the 
cost of maintaining the storm drainage facili- 
ties. 

Officials contend that before either local 
or major drainage problems can be properly 
solved, the sewage must be separated from 
storm drainage. 

And, in addition to all of this, it is simply 
not good that out-houses or privies are 
visible along parts of Acadian Thruway, one 
of the few good streets in. the city. 

According to the master plan for sanitary 
sewage, on which the proposed $21 million 
program is based, there is a point in the 
population density of a community at which 
sanitary sewage facilities are warranted or 
even mandatory. 

“As a general rule,” the neport states, 
“when the average density of population in 
an area reaches 24% persons per acre, a public 
sewer system is warranted; when the density 
reaches five persons per acre, a sewer system 
is necessary: and when the density reaches 
10 persons per acre, a sewer system is manda- 
tory. It is not advisable to wait until these 
densities are reached before putting in the 
system of public sewers, because the develop- 
ment of roads, structures and public utilities 
will make is increasingly difficult and costly 
to provide the sewers at a later date. Con- 
sequently, it is common good practice to 
install the public sewer system in advance 
of, or concurrent with development. 

“In some parts of the area under study 
(the consolidated district) the installation of 
sanitary sewers has already been delayed 
much too long, and a certain amount of extra 
expense must be anticipated. However, a 
great deal of the area ripe for development 
has not progressed so far as to hinder the in- 
stallation of this sewer system. The install- 
ation of sewage facilities should encourage 
the development of the closer in undevel- 


oped area.” 





Waste of Water 


EXTENSION GF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it is*® well-known fact that wasting 
abundance can quickly create a short- 
age. That can well be the case with this 
Nation’s water supply. 

The supply of water is already becom- 
ing short in many areas, notably in parts 
of my native Southwest. 

Congressional committees are consid- 
ering requests from a number of citizens’ 
groups throughout the country for as- 
sistance in projects which would help in 
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fiood control and also provide more water 
conservation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial from the Satur- 
day Evening Post for June 6, 1959, en- 
titled “Waste of Water Can Lead to Real 
Trouble for United States of America.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WASTE OF WATER CAN LEAD TO REAL TROUBLE 
FOR UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Every day the volume of water required by 
the American standard of living is climbing. 

Yet water continues to be our most wasted 
product—through preventable floods, stream 
pollution, and failure to level out the periods 
of surplus and shortage by intelligent 
storage. The latest warning comes from Maj. 
Gen. E. C. Itschner, Chief of the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers. He told the Mississippi 
Valiey Association that “We must overhaul 
our entire concept of water-resources pro- 
grams and the way we go about carrying 
them out. If we do not we shall find un- 
necessarily low ceilings on our growth caused 
by a lack of water.” 

A sound and up-to-date water-resources 
development program for each river basin 
was described by the general as a prerequisite. 
These would be based on comprehensive sur- 
veys by the Federal agencies concerned, in 
cooperation with the States and local gov- 
ernments. , 

One angle of General Itschner’s warning 
particularly stands out. “Reservoirs,” he 
said, “are the key to the future adequacy of 
water supply for all purposes. As an exam- 
ple, our preliminary studies indicate that 
by 1980 we shall need almost double the 
storage now available or under construction 
for the Mississippi and its tfibutaries, for 
flood control, low flow regulation and water 
supply. 

“But we face a critical problem of reserveir 
sites. Good locations for major impound- 
ments are already being lost at an alarm- 
ing rate as improvements of one kind or 
another—industrial plants, housing projects, 
highways, public utilities and other facil- 
ities—are built in the very places reservoirs 
should be located.” 

Some foresighted action to save necessary 
reservoir sites would seem to be in order, not 
to mention reforestation programs designed 
to protect the natural reservoir for water— 
the earth itself. 





Cars, Cows, and Highways 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to make an insertion in the 
Appendix of the Recorp; and I désire to 
submit it in connection with the follow- 
ing remarks. 

It is a great tonic te rub shoulders 
with the self-reliant men and women 
who comprise the South Dakota Stock 
Growers Association. I had that privi- 
lege last week. 

Their annual convention was marked 
by many useful sessions devoted to 
round-table discussions, as well as some 
great addresses, 
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One of those was given by our distin- 
guished colleague from Arizona, [Mr. 
GoLpwaTER}]. It was given from notes, 
and it was partly extemporaneous, A 
copy is not available. 

Another was given by Ellis L. Arm- 
strong, Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. I am pleased to offer it 
for the Rrecorp; and I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Appen- 
dix. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Cars, Cows, AND HIGHWAYS 
(Address by Ellis L. Armstrong, Commis- 
sioner, Bureau of Public Roads, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, at the 68th annual 
convention of the South Dakota Stock 

Growers Association, Rapid City, S. Dak., 

June 4, 1959) 

Nowhere in this wonderful country of 
ours will you find firmer faith in personal 
liberty than in the Great Plains. And among 
these hearty, freedomloving people no group 
upholds that tradition more strongly than 
our ranchers and stock raisers. 

Down through history transportation and 
civilization have moved together. From our 
early colonial days when roads were mere 
tracks through the wilderness, the Nation’s 
most famous pioneers were trail blazers— 
men and women with the vision and courage 
to strike out into the unknown and con- 
quer a continent. 

This western region wrote its share of rug- 
ged transportation history. including the 
great boom period that followed the dis- 
covery of gold im 1874. Railroads had 
reached the Missouri River by 1880, but com- 
merce to the West was still carried on by 
stagecoach and ox train. 

To the east, road mileage had increased 
tremendously but these were chiefly dirt 
roads. In the entire country less than 
100,000 miles of highway had all-weather sur- 
faces by 1890. . 

It was the coming of the horseless car- 
riage in 1893 that gave roads and streets a 
new meaning. First regarded as a freak or 
rich man’s plaything, motor vehicles have 
become’ the most dynamic ingredient in what 
we like to call our “Miracle of America.” 

Because this region has contributed so 
much to our way of life, I welcome the op- 
portunity to talk with South Dakota’s 
stockgrowers about cars, cows, and high- 
ways. 

TWO APPROACHES SEEN 

Two approaches suggest themselves, State 
and national. Let’s take the national scene 
first. Broad strokes are needed but the 
general picture is clear, quite clear. In re- 
cent months I have seen it at firsthand, 
driving across this fabulous land of ours. 
Highway transportation has become one of 
the dominant elements of American life. 

“Whether we are talking the dollars and 
cents of economic opportunity or the trans- 
portation needs of national defense, whether 
we are discussing improved facilities for edu- 
cation and recreation or the cares and joys 
of day-to-day living, motor vehicles and 
highway transport are ail important. 

That is why the -vast new road progfam, 
with its long-range plan for the National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways 
is both the largest and the most significant 
peacetime public works program ever under- 
taken. Ours has always been a land of op- 
portunity, but this new measure bids fair 
to open more doors for business, industrial 
and agricultural development than any event 
in our recent history—it is pioneering on 
the grand scale. 

= LOOKING AHEAD 


This 13- to 16-year program for a 41,000- 
mile Interstate System launched by the 
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Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, and further 
strengthened by the 1958 act, authorized 
some $25.6 billion of Federal aid on a 90-10 
matching basis with the States. 

Moreover, this nationwide network is de- 
signed to provide a highway system that is 
fully in line with present day demands and 
also reckons with future traffic needs. We 
are looking ahead to 1975 when over 100 mil- 
lion cars, trucks, and buses are anticipated, 
compared with 68 million in use today. 

Measured in distance the Interstate Sys- 
tem includes only 1.2 percent of our total 
road and street mileage but we expect it 
to carry 20 percent of all traffic and pass 
through 37 percent of the counties in the 
Nation. Over half of the U.S. population 
lives in these same counties and they market 
nearly half of all farm products sold. 

Design standards and other features of 
the great trunk lines are in keeping with the 
long-range functions of the system: 

1. To interconnect commercial and indus- 
trial centers from coast to coast. 

2. To serve the multiple needs of highway 
users in thousands of communities adjacent 
to these highways—many of them entirely 
dependent upon motor vehicles for their 
basic transport. 

3. To facilitate cheaper, swifter, more effi- 
cient movement of agricultural products. 

4. Through interconnections and inter- 
changes to bring town and country closer 
together. 

Still keeping the national picture in mind, 
well over half of our total tonnage of agri- 
cultural products now moves by highway— 
for animals and animal products the figure 
is about 75 percent. Today our farmers— 
and ranchers, drive more than 4% million 
cars and nearly 3 million trucks. This free- 
dom of movement, this constantly improving 
access to markets, has helped-to increase 
the overall efficiency of farm and ranch pro- 
duction and that process will accelerate un- 
der the new highway program. 


SOUTH DAKOTA ON MAIN LINE 


The Interstate System routes in the Great 
Plains put both South Dakota and this 
West River country on the main line, so to 
say, of an ever-growing transcontinental 
traffic stream. You cannot be sidetracked 
as you were to some extent by the railroads. 
Surely people with the vision and the pio- 
neering spirit which discovered and de- 
veloped this region will be quick*to grasp 
the tremendous significance of the inter- 
state network. 

I do not hesitate to compare it with the 
possibilities that were opened up in another 
era when the great cattle drives swung 
north from Texas along the Chisholm Trail. 
Those were thrilling and romantic days, 
they still beckon to us, but aside from the 
gunplay and tall tales, the cow towns and 
the necktie parties, millions of cattle and 
horses were moved northward over this 
same trail. By 1888 some 950,000 Texas 
longhorns were grazing in this ‘territory. 
Stockmen were in search of better markets 
for their cattle and distance did not stop 
them. Driven by pointers, flankers, and 
trailers, the herds varied from a few hun- 
dred to several thousand head and made 
perhaps 8 to 12 miles in a day’s drive be- 
tween watering places. 

The great days of the trail herds were 
over before South Dakota became a State in 
1889, but this means of transportation per- 
sisted for a long time. 

In fact, as a youngster on a ranch in 
southern Utah, the high points of each 
year were the drive in the spring of our 
cattle to the high mountain summer range, 
and the roundup in the fall and moving the 
cattle back to the valley. Those were great 
days. 

I have no figure on the losses that. those 
oldtime cattle drives involved, but I do 


know what better highway transportation . 
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can mean to present day stockmen and 
ranchers. Generally speaking, before Fed- 
eral aid, which began in 1916, roads in the 
cattle country were mostly trails, difficult 
to haul over in many localities. Truck 
movement was slow and often uncertain, 
heavy loads were difficult or impossible to 
handle. Driving cattle to distaint rail heads 
involved considerable loss of time and 
weight. 


PRIMARY, SECONDARY PROGRAMS 


Apart from the interstate, the regular 
Federal-aid programs for primary and sec- 
ondary roads are changing that picture by 
providing improved access to markets and 
to sources of ranch supplies and services. 

I intend to discuss the situation in the 
West River country, but first let me remind 
you again that the interstate network will 
tie this whole Nation’s economy closer to- 
gether. South Dakota’s wheat, its “corn on 
the hoof,” will find new and wider markets 
as better highways and expressways are 
built. 

A basic feature of the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1956 deals with planned, con- 
trolled access on this vital interstate net- 
work. Many competent, observers call the 
controlled access throughway the greatest 
advance in highway building since the all- 


. weather suface replaced the dirt road. The 


Bureau of Public Roads strongly supports 
controlled access on main traveled routes, 
but I also want to remind you that this 
feature and other design standards for the 
Interstate System were developed, approved, 
and adopted by. the American Association 
of State Highway Officials after careful and 
prolonged study. 


IMPROVED SAFETY 


Again for the record, let me say that 
controlled access, which is so essential to 
preserve the long-time capacity of our great 
trunk-line routes, means that vehicles may 
enter or leave the expressway only at care- 
fully planned interchanges. There will be 
no random, haphazard movements, no chrs 
cutting in and out of the traffic-stream from 
side roads, businesses, homes, and driveways. 
Traffic flow will be safer; faster, more effi- 
cient, and more economical. Experience has 
shown that these planned access highways 
cut death and accident rates at least in half. 
On rural roads alone the death toll is re- 
duced by two-thirds—and on some of the 
new routes reductions of five-sixths have 
been established. 

Since the cost of highway accidents, in- 
cluding property damage, wage loss, and 
medical expense, may average up to 1 cent 
per mile traveled, equivalent to 1214 cents 
for each gallon of gasoline consumed on 
the highways, it is obvious that access con- 
trol is a paying proposition. 

The safety factor alone should be decisive, 
but there are other economic factors as well. 
Studies have shown that well designed, free- 
flowing expressways will save the average 
motorist up to 4 cents a mile traveled as 
compared to regular city streets. For trucks, 
of course, the mileage cost differential would 
be even more favorable, depending upon the 
vehicle size and weight. 


EXPANDED MARKETS 


Because better highways do contribute so 
much to the overall growth of our economy, 
we are assured that the new program will 
bring large and lasting returns, north and 
south, from coast to coast.—By making the 
entire country a bigger market, your own 
market is increased as well. ~ 

Against this broad and very favorable 
background, let’s look directly at the high- 
way situation in South Dakota and here 
in,the West River country. 

As of January 1, 1958, Federal-aid high- 
ways in South Dakota totaled 17,953 miles. 


The Interstate System numbered 679 
miles, the primary (including the inter- 
state) 6,069 and the secondary system 11,884 
miles. For the fiscal year 1957 through 1960 
Federal-aid authorizations for all streets and 
highways exceeded $116.5 million. The ap- 
proximate breakdown by systems is: 


1, 870, 000 
69, 400, 000 


-The spectacular nature of the Interstate 
program has caught public attention, but 
it is obvious from these figures that the 
new program.is well balanced indeed. 


BALANCE IS ESSENTIAL 


This is essential, of course, for the traffic 
which uses our main highways is largely 
generated on local and State roads. Apart 
from long-distance through traffic, the cars 
and trucks which travel on South Dakota’s 
Interstate System will be moving to and 
from farms and ranches, small communities 
and towns near and far. The planning and 
improvements that go into these intercon- 
necting and feeder roads are vitally impor- 
tant. In a very real sense these roads and 
the interchanges that connect or link them 
with the Interstate System will have a long- 
time influence on your commerce, your in- 
dusty, and your agriculture. Vision and co- 
operation will be needed on the part of 
highway engineers, and other Officials, as 
well businessmen, farmers, and ranchers. 
. I understand that the West River country 
now supports more than 1,200,000 head of 
cattle, 116,000 hogs, and 768,000 sheep. Ob- 
viously you need improved roads and high- 
ways to move your livestock to market, to 
shift them from range to range, and finally 
to seek more distant markets. 

Though it is probable that better roads 
will lead ranchers to do more finishing off 
on the ranch, a heavy volume of your live- 
stock from this area is going to end up in 
feeding lots in ‘eastern South Dakota and 
Iowa. Since most of this transportation will 
be by truck, it is obvious that at least a part 
of the several dollars saved per trip will show 
up in better prices paid for your cattle. 


CATTLE-PASS PROBLEM 


Like all great undertakings the new pro- 
gram has presented its own special prob- 
lems—here in the West, cattle-pass construc- 
tion is one of them. This is not a new prob- 
lem but the interstate program with its 
emphasis on access control has put this 
matter in a new light. 

In reconciling the legitimate need for cat- 
tle-pass structures with the congressional 
mandate to provide planned access on all 
Interstate System routes, two fundamental 
considerations face both the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads and our State highway depart- 
ments: 

1. What circumstances of land severance, 
ownership and use, warrant building a stock 
Pass or combination machinery stock pass? 

2. What size structure is required? 


Generally speaking, a pass is warranted 
where the highway so divides a property that 
the cost of an adequate structure does not 
exceed the severance damages which would 
be assessed if the structure were not built. 
Structures also may be warranted in places 
where custom has created a legal obligation 
to keep a stock-drive corridor open for public 
use, And in open range country in the pub- 
lic domain structures may be warranted as 
a@ matter of public policy where neither sev- 
erapce damages nor other direct justification 
can be established. 

Structure size will present problems but 
it is certainly an obligation of our State 
highway departments to keep cattle or ma- 
chinery passes down to the minimum which 
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will serve the purpose. For most small herds 
a 5- by 7-foot opening will do the trick. The 
14-foot AASHO vehicle clearances, vertical 
lateral, can serve as useful limits in many 
cases involving machinery or combination 
passes, 

SEVERENCE DAMAGES 


Now a word about the Bureau’s position 
on severance damages. Practically all of the 
issues here turn upon some question of value. 
Actually, as the courts have pointed out re- 
péatedly, we are involved with the concept 
of fair market value. And the courts have 
left no doubt that they mean what a willing 
buyer will phy a Willing seller, neither party 
acting under duress or pressure and having a 
reasonable time to make a trade. 

In this situation, the Bureau’s role is to 
make a before-and-after appraisal to deter- 
mine the fair market value of: 

1. The land before.right-of-way or other 
taking. 

2. The property left after the taking. 

3. The strip of land taken for right-of- 
way or other purpose. 

In each instance it is the fair market 
value as.determined by the above court con- 
cept—willing buyer, willing seller—which 
governs the estimate of damages. 

And I might say that this value concept 
will and must take into account the effect of 
cutting through a farm or ranch, just as the 
appraisal must reckon with such items as 
interference with cattle drifting to a more 
favorable range. 

The Bureau of Public Roads is in accord 
with this fair market value approach, but 
let me emphasize that it is the courts which 
laid down this policy. 


PROGRAM ON SCHEDULE 


And now suppose we turn to the national 
scene again, for a progress report. Nearly 3 
years after passage of the 1956 act, the 
whole broad program of Federal aid is on 
schedule. 

For the entire period from July 1, 1956, to 
the present, construction has been com- 
pleted on over 173,000 miles of Federal-aid 
highways—interstate, primary, farm-to- 
market roads and urban extensions. Con- 
struction work included some 14,500 new 
bridges and the total cost exceeded $5 
billion. 

Today across America our highway con- 
tractors, nearly 6,000 strong, are at work on 
some 20,000 Federal-aid contracts. They are 
building or improving over 32,000 miles of 
roadway and 10,000 bridges having a total 
cost of nearly $7.2 billion. 

For the Interstate System since July 1, 
1956, projects costing more than $1.1 billion 
were completed. This work involved im- 
provements on 3,700 miles of superhighways. 
Constructi on was underway or advertised 
on an additional 6,100 miles. 


SOUTH DAKOTA PROGRESS 


Construction has been completed on over 
100 miles of the Interstate System in South 
Dakota, and construction is underway on 
another 60 miles. For the regular ABC pro- 
gram—primary, secondary, and urban exten- 
sions—some 625 miles had been completed 
under the new program, and construction is 
going forward on over 550 miles. 

A few moments ago I pointed out that 
South Dakota is on the main line of a trans- 
continental traffic stream that is destined to 
increase tremendously in the years ahead. 
Actually South Dakota has two such Inter- 
state routes—Route 90 east and west from 
Rapid City to Sioux Falls and points beyond, 
and Route 29 north and south from the 
Canadian border through Fargo, Sioux Falls, 
and Sioux City to Kansas City. 

Thus as the Interstate program moves 
ahead, South Dakota and the West River 
country will be linked closer and closer to 
the rest of the Nation—its markets and busi- 
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ness and industrial centers. Your famous 
Black Hills and other renowned tourist and 
recreational areas will be brought nearer to 
all America. Your people will share in- 
creasingly in the better, fuller life that is 
the manifest destiny of this great country. 
Cars and cows and highways will continue to 
be most important to all of us across 
America. 





The Parker Lynching Case i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
received a copy of a letter from Perry B. 
Jackson, judge, Cleveland municipal 
court, addressed to the Attorney General 
of the United States, in which is raised 
the subject of jurisdictional authority 
relative to the Parker lynching case. 

As a result of this interchange of cor- 
respondence, I have written to the Hon- 
orable William P. Rogers, the Attorney 
General, and quoted from the letter of 
Judge Jackson. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have my letter printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

. June 11, 1959. 
The Honorable WILLIAM P, RoGEas, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Rocers: On June 6 there came 
tomy office a copy of a letter dated June 4 
addressed to you by Perry B. Jackson, a 
judge of the Cleveland Municipal Court. 
The subject of the letter is the Parker 
lynching case in Mississippi. 

Judge Jackson discusses an article which 
appeared in the February 1943 issue of the 
Washington University Law Quarterly, under 
the title: “The Federal Civil Right ‘Not To Be 
Lynched.’” He states that the author of 
the article was Victor W. Rothnam, who, in 
February 1943, was the Chief of the Justice 
Department's Civil Rights Section. 

Judge Jackson obviously is of the opinion, 
based upon the Rothnam article, that the 
Federal Government does have criminal ju- 
risdiction in the Parker lynching case under 
section 19 of the United States Criminal 
Code, which reads as follows: 

“If two or more persons conspire to in- 
jure, oppress, threaten, or intimidate: any 
citizen in the free exercise or enjoyment @f 
any right or privilege secured to him by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States, 
or because of his having exercised the same, 
or if two or more persons go in disguise upon 
the highway, or on the premises of another, 
with intent to prevent or hinder his free 
exercise or enjoyment of any right or privi- 
lege so secured, they shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 and imprisoned not more than 
10 years, and shall moreover be thereafter 
ineligible to any office or place of honor, 
profit, or trust created by the Constitution 
or laws of the United States.” 

Applying my knowledge, without the aid 
of interpretations which might have been 
made by the Federal courts on the meaning 
of section 19, my opinion is that there is 
merit to the suggestion made by Judge 

Jackson. 

It does seem to me that for the good of 
the Nation, and primarily in furtherance of 
justice, regardless of what is done by the 


‘will join with other 
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criminal law-enforcement agencies and by 
the courts of Mississippi with the perpetra- 
tors of Parker's death, there rests with the 
Department of Justice the solemn respon- 
sibility to set into operation the machinery 
for the enforcement of criminal justice, pro- 
viding, of course; that the evidence discov- 
ereti by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
establishes the probable identity and guilt 
of the persons who, in a lynching, took 
the life of Mr. Parker. 

Sincerely yours, 

FRANK J. LAUSCHE. 
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Honor the Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very appropriate, most timely, 
and highly interesting editorial which 
appeared in the National Tribune-Stars 
and Stripes: 

HONOR THE FLAG 


June 14, next Sunday, is Flag Day. On 
that day veterans and civic organizations 
patriotic groups 
throughout the land to pay homage to Old 
Glory which, since its adoption as the stand- 
ard of our Nation in 1777 has been a symbol 
of independence not only to our own citi- 
zens but to all the freedom-loving people 
of the world. 

The story of the development of our na- 
tional emblem is an interesting one. By the 
mid-1700’s the colonists were beginning to 
chafe under the oppressive and tyrannous 
rule of their masters in Britain. 

This spirit of rebellion was evidenced by 
banners displayed in many of the colonies 
expressing repugnance to anything which 
denied the freedom which they had come to 
the new land to seek. 

By the time of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence standards had sprung up in vari- 
ous parts of the country including the 
famous “Don’t Tread on Me” banner, the 
“Appeal to Reason” and the Moultrie “Lib- 
erty” flag which rallied the defenders of 
Charleston, S.C. 


The Bunker Hill flag was a blue banner 
with a white canton filled with a red cross 
and a small green pine. Rhode Island’s 
banner bore a blue anchor under the word 
“Hope” and the Green Mountain Boys of 
Vermont carried a flag similar to the Stars 
and Stripes at the Battle of Bennington in 
1777. 

When Washington took command of the 
Continental Army at Cambridge, Mass., in 
1776 he stood under “The Grand Union 
Flag” which still bore the crosses of St. 
George for England and St. Andrew for Scot- 
land. 

The Continental Congress created the first 
Stars and Stripes on June 14, 1777 with its 
13 stripes and 13 stars indicating the 
colonies which had joined together in 
their battle for freedom. This was a wise 
choice as it signified the unity of the colonies 
and its development from that time on with 
the addition of a new star for every new 
State of the Union continues to signify that 
game unity to all the land and all the world. 

Since the creation of the Star Spangled 
Banner it has found its way to all portions 
of the globe. The North and South Poles 
know Old Glory and the nations of the world 
know it, too, in war and in peace, 


June 12 


It has always stood for freedom and a 
warning to any aggressors that the people of 
our country are ready to defend it at all 
times. It also stands as a beacon to guide 
the oppressed in other parts of the world 
toward peace and independence—a token of 
goodwill to all who have looked upon it. 

At this very moment the United States is 
beset with many difficult problems, involving 
even the threat of a terrible war, but through 
all these difficulties and threats our standard 
waves on bravely, the outward sign of the 
inward devotion which exists deep in the 
hearts of every true citizen of our Nation. 

This flag of our is very dear to us and 
it is quite fitting that a certain day should 
be set apart for its display and honor. This 
feeling for the flag is evidenced not only on 
Flag Day but on all other patroitic occasions 
when the householders of our land, by the 
hundreds of thousands raise it in front of 
their homes to show their devotion to the 
principles for which it stands. 

While it is true that as individuals we 
have a certain diffidence in displaying emo- 
tions which might smack of patriotism for 
fear of being criticized, the fact remains 
that all honest citizens of our Republic do 
feel a thrill at sight of Old Glory as it passes 
by in a parade and in a quiet way salute it 
both outwardly and inwardly. 

It has a deep meaning to most of us and 


we trust that this devotion will ever remain. 


with us. We are certain that it will and that 
the realization of the lives of brave men and 
women which have been sacrificed to defend 
the flag will increase our patriotic affection 
for all the flag means. 

The cartoon which appears at the head of 
this editorial shows all branches of the armed 
services standing at attention before our 
flag. "These men know the true meaning of 
the national emblem and should serve as an 
example of the deep respect and honor which 
should be inherent in all of us and that we 
should be ever willing to show-the respect 
and honor which is due such a symbol of our 
country’s desire to maintain our own free- 
dom and our willingness to share with all 
the world the wish for peace which is upper- 
most in the hearts of all mankind. 


As George M. Cohan, a truly American 


composer and playwright, himself born on 


the Fourth of July, once wrote: 


It’s a grand old flag, it’s a high-flying flag, 
And forever in peace may it wave,” 


but whether it waves in peace or war may it 
always be respected and honored by eyery 
citizen as the outward sign of the spirit of 
independence and peace which marked its 
birth so many yeafrs ago. 

As a symbol of the United States, standing 
for our heritage of liberty and justice, the 
flag is naturally held in honor and esteem. 


If we here today can only be imbued with 


the same feelings which filled the hearts of - 


our Founding Fathers then we shall always 
be certain that Old Glory will never lose its 
meaning and will continue to be an inspira- 
tion to all of us and a guide to all that we, 
as a nation, hold dear. 





Public Works Appropriations Act of 1960 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 ° 
Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to have a 


letter to me from the Office of the Leg- 
islative Counsel, dated June 8, 1959, 
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printed in full in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U.S., 
OFFICE OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, 
Washington, D.C., June 8, 1959. 
Hon. FrRANK C. OSMERS, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Osmers: I wish to apologize to 
you for having drafted in such form as to 
be subject to a point of order an amend- 
ment which, on June 4, 1959, you requested 
be prepared as soon as possible (and if pos- 
sible by the afternoon of June 4) to H.R. 
7509, the Public Works Appropriation Act, 
1960. The amendment was designed to pro- 
vide $50,000 for the authorized survey of the 
New Jersey meadowlands. The amendment 
was delivered to your staff on June 4; how- 
ever, as a result of its being drafted as an 
amendment to the wrong paragraph of the 
bill, a point of order made against. it was 
sustained, and no vote was had on the 
amendment. I regret that my error contrib- 
uted to your amendment not being con- 
sidered. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES M. MENGER, Jr., 
Assistant Counsel. 





Fanctioning of Our Courts—Address by 
Ross L. Malone 


EXTENSION-OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Mr. 
Ross L. Malone, president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, spoke at the annual 
meeting of the Bar Association of the 
State of Kansas, on the second celebra- 
tion of Law Day, which was held at 
Hutchinson, Kans., on May 8, and de- 
livered an excellent address on the func- 
tioning of our courts. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be made a part of these remarks 
and be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FUNCTIONING OF Our CouRTSs 
(By Ross L. Malone) ' 

The second celebration of Law Day, U,S.A., 
which occurred one week ago today was a 
tremendous success and exceeded all of our 
expectations. The 1,400 State and local bar 
associations throughout the United States 
joined in what undoubtedly was the greatest 
single coordinated effort of the legal pro- 
fession in the history of the country in 
making possible the success of the obser- 
vance, 

The participation of the press, radio, tele- 
vision and other media of public informa- 
tion was a major factor in the success of the 
celebration, as was the cooperation of our 
schools and educational institutions. I am 
happy to acknowledge the debt of gratitude 
owed by the American Bar Association to all 
of them. 

The observances ranged from a 
from the President of the United States, a 
national broadcast by Judge Learned Hand 
and speeches by Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, to the dedica- 
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am of a plaque to commemorate the loca- 

tion of Mark Twain's father’s law office in 
Hannibal, Mo. It included literally thou- 
sands of addresses by lawyers to school as- 
semblies and civic clubs, special courtroom 
ceremonies, and every other type of obsery- 
ance which the ingenuity of our profession 
could provide. In Dallas, Tex., I learned of 
@ uhique plan whereby lawyers taught the 


,classes in civics and government in the high 


schools on Law Day. 

All of these ceremonies were directed to an 
increased appreciation and understanding 
on the part of the public of the place of 
law in our lives and the importance of our 
system of justice as an institution of gov- 
ernment. Indications are that no less than 
30,000 individual events occurred through- 
out the United States in celebration of Law 
Day. I doubt that there is any other such 
day, commemorated nationally, which has 
had a greater impact upon the American 
people. 

During the last.8 months I have talked to 
many, many people, ranging from the Presi- 
dent.of the United States, the presidents of 
national television networks, and national 
publishers, down to men on the street, about 
Law Day and the appropriate celebration of 
it. I have been impressed by the enthu- 
siasm of all of these people for the basic 
Philosophy of Law Day and their very real 
interest in contributing to effective observ- 
ance of the occasion. 

None of the people to whom I refer was a 
lawyer. It would not have been surprising 
if some of them had been under the mis- 
conception that on May 1 were were cele- 
brating “Lawyers’ Day” rather than Law Day. 
I encountered no such misapprehension. ~ It 
is a great tribute to the legal profession that 
the perversion which might result in such 
misapprehension has not occurred. Should 
the profession ever undertake to appropriate 
Law Day to its own use and benefit, it will 
have become “Lawyers’ Day” and will have 
lost its significance so far as the country at 
large is concerned. I am confident that will 
not occur, 

As Law Day, it is significant, not only to 
lawyers but to all of the people of our great 
Nation, Why is that so? What is it about 
the place of law in our lives that commands 
the respect and interest of the public gen- 
erally? The answer seems clear to me. 
There is @ personal relationship between 
every citizen of the United States and the 
law. Whether or not he has ever had to 
have recourse to it, he consciously or sub- 
consciously the law, and the 
courts which administer it, as his final hope 
for the vindication of his individual rights 
asacitizen. . 

He may have the utmost confidence in 
the President and the executive branch of 
the Government. He may feel that the 
legislative branch should be paramount be- 
cause it reflects the views and wishes of the 
majority of our citizens and is responsive to 
them through the elective process. None- 
theless, he realizes that it is to the judicial 
branch of the Government he will turn, in 
the. final analysis, for the protection of his 
rights, whoever may threaten them. 

He realizes also that. his standing in the 
courts is not going to be dependent upon 
whether he is in the majority or in the 
minority in the assertion of his rights. 
Whether the opposing party be the Govern- 
ment of the United States, a large corpora- 
tion, or everyone else in his neighborhood, 
he knows that his opponent or opponents 
must meet him on equal terms at the court- 
house.\ 

As a result, I believe that the average citi- 
zen of this country today regards the courts 
as in a special category so far as his respect 
and confidence is concerned. It is of vital 
importance that he continue to do so. 

One of the most important aspects of 
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Law Day is the opportunity which it pro- 
vides to increase confidence in the courts 
through increasing understanding of the 
people of this country as to their function- 
ing and their vital place in our govern- 
menthl framework, 

One aspect of the functioning of the 
courts, concerning which understanding 
néeds to be increased today, is the necessity 
that in a government composed of three 
equal and coordinate branches, tlie judicial 
branch of the Government must be inde~- 
pendent. Most lawyers understand that 
fact. They realize that so long as courts 
are presided over by human beings, there 
is great danger that judges will become sub- 
servient to any agency or instrumentality on 
which they are dependent to any extent 
whatever. 

Only through the existence of independ- 
ent courts will the rights of our citizens be 
protected. To accomplish that protection, 
the courts must be independent of both 
Government and private influence. In a 
democracy, public appreciation of this re- 
quirement is essential to the maintenance 
of their independence. 

If the celebration of Law Day has con- 
tributed to public appreciation of the nec- 
essity for independent courts in this coun- 
try, as I hope that it has, it will have made 
a vital contribution to the strength of this 
Nation even though its objectives are far 
broader than that. 

May I offer an example of what happens 
when courts are not independent? Last 
summer I had occasion to be in the U.SS.R 
where a small group of officials of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association spent 2 weeks talking 
to judges and lawyers of that country. We 
were particularly interested in their system 
of justice, the functioning of their courts, 
and in learning the status of lawyers in the 
Russian society. 

We found to our'surprise that there are in 
Russia today some 16,000 lawyers who make 
their living in the private practice of the 
law. Two thousand of them are located in 
Moscow, a city.of 5 million people. These 
private practitioners are not working for 
the government, as is everyone else in 
Russia, but are employed by their clients and 
are dependent upon the fees paid by them 
for their livelihood. The system of Peoples 
Court, with appellate courts leading finally 
to the Supreme Court of the U.S.8S.R., was 
a more complete judicial system than we had 
anticipated finding. The trials which we 
observed were conducted reasonably well 
and the judges to whom we talked appeared 
to be conscientious in their desire to ad- 
minister justice fairly. 

While in Russia I purchased a copy of the 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R. Interestingly 
enough, it is for sale in all of the cities in 
Russia, not only in the Russian language, 
but in English and just about every other 
language that can be found in that country. 
A person reading that constitution, who had 
no knowledge of life in the U.S.S.R. today, 
might well conclude that the rights of Rus- 
sian citizens are recognized and protected 
fully—even to a greater extent than any- 
where else in the world. The Russian Con- 
stitution so provides. It spells out in detail 
the rights of their citizens and the protec- 
tion to be afforded to them. It reads beauti- 
fully. Yet the world knows today that no 
one has fewer rights or less protection 
against the power of the government of his 
country than a citizen of the USSR. 

Why is this true? What makes the differ- 
ence between a country where citizens’ 
rights guaranteed by their constitution are 
protected, and a country where citizens’ 
rights guaranteed by their constitution are 
nonexistent? Not the existence of courts. 


‘Courts exist in Russia. Lawyers represent 


clients in Russia, Cases are decided by 
courts in Russia. 
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But in the U.SS.R. the courts and judges 
are under the complete domination of the 
Communist Party, which controls the Gov- 
ernment of Russia, as is every other facet of 
Russian life. The army is controlled by the 
political commissar assigned to its Units. 
Industry is controlled by the plant repre- 
sentatives of the Communist Party who sit 
at the elbows of the plant managers and sec- 
ond-guess them in the operation of the 
plants. The manager of a plan is responsi- 
ble for its operation and for its meeting the 
quotas assigned to it, yet he is constantly 
under the surveillance and domination of 
the party representative who has the final 
word on any question. 

The situation in the courts is comparable. 
True, we did not discover a political com- 
missar assigned to the staff of a court, 
though I should not be surprised if some 
exist. We did find adequate evidence that 
if a person is charged with a crime in which 
the party is interested, the party chairman 
may call up the judge before whom the case 
is pending and instruct him to dismiss the 
charge, particularly if it is against a party 
member, or to convict him and throw the 
book at the accused. Whatever the instruc- 
tion may be, there is no question that it 
will be followed by the court, just as the 
orders of the Communist Party bosses are 
followed in everything that occurs in Rus- 
sian life today. 

A citizen seeking to protect himself, his 
family, or his property against the abuse of 
his constitutional rights in the U.S.S.R. re- 
ceives only the protection which the Gov- 
ernment, by sufferance, elects to grant him. 

I can think of no more graphic illustra- 
tion of the necessity for complete independ- 
ence of our courts if liberty under law, as 
established in our Constitution and Bill of 
Rights, is to continue to exist in this country. 

As a corollary of the necessity for public 
appreciation and support of our independ- 
ent courts, it is vitally important that we 
have good judges. It is important that we 
have judges who appreciate the reason for 
the independence of our courts. It is impor- 
tant that we have judges who realize that 
there is a difference between independent 
courts and independent judges. It is im- 
portant that we have judges who do not 
abuse the indépendence of the courts on 
which they sit. 

The legal profession of the United States 
has a great responsibility both for the qual- 
ity of Judges and for public support of the 
courts. Lawyers are the handmaidens~ of 
justice—the high priests of its temple. The 
effectiveness of the functioning of our courts 
depends upon lawyers. The public looks to 
us for leadership in all matters relating to 
the courts and gives great weight to our 
judgment as to the performance’ of courts 
and judges. That fact must be taken into 
account in all that we say or do which may 
affect public confidence in the courts. Law 
Day afforded the profession an opportunity 
to examine its performance in this and other 
respects while the general public was consid- 
ering its relationship to the law. 

May we consider now what might be 
called Law Day’s fourth dimension. In his 
proclamation establishing Law Day this year, 
President Eisenhower said “in paying tribute 
to the rule of law between men, we contrib- 
ute to the elevation of the rule of law and its 
application to the solution of controversies 
between nations.” The hope that law pro- 
vides for the peaceful solution of contro- 
versies between nations has captured the 
imagination of an increasing number of 
people in public and private life through- 
out the United States. It has met an equal- 
ly responsive reception in many places 
throughout the world. 

The threat of nuclear warfare in the space 
age has given to this hope an urgency far 
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greater than it has ever known. As un- 
thinkable as a nuclear war today would be, 
we find ourselves on the brink of armed 
conflict with increasing frequency as diplo- 
macy encounters problems which it cannot 
settle. More and more often, the people of 
the United States are asking the question: 
Why cannot these problems be submitted to, 
and settled by, independent courts just as 
they would be litigated and disposed of be- 
tween States of the United States today? 
More and more people are asking why the 
Berlin controversy, the Matsu and Quemoy 
problems and others which threaten the 
Peace of the world cannot be submitted to 
- courts for adjudication. 

Everyone knows that the removal of a 
subject of disagreement from the street 
corners and newspaper headlines to the rela- 
tive calm and ordered processes of the 
courtroom inevitably results in a cooling off 
period which in itself contributes to a peace- 
ful solution of any problem. More and 
more people are coming to realize that the 
adjudication of controversies by an inde- 
pendent court provides a face-saving means 
of withdrawal from an untenable position 
which frequently is an important aspect of 
the peaceful solution of an international 
problem. Finally, and most important, they 
know that the adjudication of controversies 
by an independent court in the light of 
established principles of law and morality 
is a fair means of resolving them, whatever 
the ultimate decision may be. 

The legal profession has a special responsi- 
bility of leadership in the elevation of the 
rule of law and its application to world 
problems. Increasing recognition of this re- 
sponsibility on the part of the profession 
is apparent. The inspired crusade led by 
my distinguished predecessor, Charles S. 
Rhyne of Washington, D.C., was a major 
factor in awakening the public and the pro- 
fession to the potentialities of the applica- 
tion of law, by courts, to. the solution of 
world problems. 

Upon assuming office as president last 
August, I recommended to the board of 
governors the creation of a special com- 
mittee on world peace through law, and 
obtained the agreement of Mr. Rhyne to act 
as its chairman. I announced as one of 
our objectives for the current year, the hold- 
ing of a series of regional conferences 
throughout the United States through 
which we could bring to bear the ability of 
the legal profession upon the difficult prob- 
lems of what our objectives shall be and 
how we shall proceed in seeking to further 
the use of law, instead of force, in solving 
world problems. 

During the month of April, five such 
regional conferences were held—in Boston, 
Charlotte, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
Dallas. More than 250 of the leading lawyers 
of the United States participated in these 
conferences. 

The conferences, which were held under 
the direction of the Committee, were most 
successful. The diversity of opinion, which 
is inevitable in such a group dealing with a 
problem of such scope, contributed to full 
discussion after which, in the words of Mr. 
Rhyne’s report, “Lawyers who have come in 
@ little doubtful have gone out as evangelists 
for the cause of world peace through law.” 

_One of the conclusions reached by all the 
groups was that these regional conferences 
should also be held in various parts of the 
world, preparatory to a world conference of 
the legal profession to be devoted to means 
of furthering the rule of law between na- 
tions. 

No one has any illusions concerning the 
magnitude of the task which we have under- 
taken, or that our objective will be reached 
overnight. But equally, no one has any 
doubt as to the urgent necessity that law be 
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substituted for force on the world scene in 
this nuclear space age, if civilization is to 
survive it. Neither have we any doubt as 
to the tremendous body of opinion of the 
people of the world which will support any 
effort which holds promise of progress toward 
the elimination of force in world politics. 

Not only does the legal profession have re- 
sponsibilities of leadership in this effort, but 
the United States of America as well. It is 
in our country that the rule of law has 
achieved its highest development. In our 
country the legal profession has greater in- 
fluence upon public opinion than in any 
other. Ours is the responsibility of world 
leadership. 

When officials of this country take posi- 
tions designed to provide the world leader- 
ship which is needed, they deserve the sup- 
port of the public—and most certainly. of 
the lawyers of the country. Such support 
has no partisan implications. Foreign af- 
fairs in this country should always be non- 
partisan. 

Recently, public statements of the type 
which I have in mind have been made by 
several of our national officials. 

President Eisenhower has said on several 
occasions that there can be no peace with- 
out law. A portion of his state of the Union 
message to the current session of the Con- 
gress was devoted to the consideration of the 
means for promotion of the rule of law be- 
tween nations. 

In his last public apearance, our “fallen 
giant” and great Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, said, “We in the United States 
have, from the very beginning of our his- 
tory, insisted that there is a rule of law 
which is above the rule of man. That con- 
cept we derived from our English forebears, 
but, we, as well as they, played a part in 
its acceptance. * * * We now carry these 
concepts into the international field.” 

In a significant address delivered to the 
Academy of Political Science in New York on 
April 13, Vice President Nrxon said: 

“I am now convinced and in this I re- 
fiect the steadfast purpose of the President 
and the wholehearted support of the Secre- 
tary of State and the Attorney General, that 
the time has now come to take the initiative 
in the right direction of establishment of 
the rule of law in the world to replace the 
rule of force.” 

He then proposed, as one tangible means 
by which this Nation might provide leader- 
ship in elevating the rule of law in the world, 
that this country modify the so-called Con- 
nally reservation to our adherence to the 
charter of the International Court of Justice. 
By that reservation, we reserved the right to 
make a unilateral decision as to the domestic 
character of any question submitted to that 
Court and, in effect, reserved a veto power 
over the adjudication of any dispute affect- 
ing the United States. Elimination of the 
Connally amendment would constitute tan- 
gible evidence of the good faith of this coun- 
try in its determination to elevate the rule 
of law and apply it to the solution of prob- 
lems between nations. 

The Vice President further proposed that 
in future international agreements, entered 
into by the United States, a provision be 
included that any disputes that may arise 
as to the interpretation of the agreement 
should be submitted to the International 
Court of Justice and that the nations sign- 
ing the agreement would agree to be bound 
by the decision of the Court in such cases. 

These two steps would constitute real 
progress on the road to world peace through 
law. Their espousal by the United States 
would constitute the type of leadership 
which we owe to the world. 

Public officials in a democracy cannot be 
expected to take a position too far ahead of 
public opinion. In the area which we are 
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considering, lawyers can have a major impact 
upon public opinion. Lacking necessary 
public suppott for these and other proposals 
which may be made for the application of 
law to world problems, the progress which 
— are making toward our objective could be 
ost. 

The members of the legal profession of the 
United States have a real opportunity to con- 
tribute to the ultimate achievement of world 
peace through law by giving strong support 
to these proposals and to every other effort 
made in this direction. Only with such sup- 
port can effective progress be made toward 
our objective. Only. with public leadership 
by our profession, in this area in which we 
have a special competence, can our Nation 
provide the world leadership required to 
achieve our goal of peace through law. 


Of the many facts of Law Day and its ob- 


servance throughout the country, none seem 


to me to be of more importance or greater 
urgency than these I have mentioned. Their 
importance and urgency obviously continues 
during the days and months ahead. I hope 
that you will join in the discharge of the 
public responsibility of our profession in both 
of these important areas. 





Hill Hunger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, amid our continual preoccu- 
pation with technical governmental is- 
sues, I feel that we should not forget 
the wonderful human values and feel- 
ings to be found in poetry, and that oc- 
casionally we should take time to reflect 
upon the warmth and wisdom of a piece 
of verse. j 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorD a very poignant and perceptive 
little poem which I believe reveals a 
truth about each of us who comes from 
mountainous cduntry. The poem is 
titled “Hill Hunger.” It was written by 
Lillian Mayfield Roberts, and was pub- 
lished in the West Virginia Review in 
1924. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Hitt HUNGER 

- (By Lillian Mayfield Roberts) 
I think that something in the hill child dies 
When he is taken to the level lands. 
The man bred by an ocean understands, 
And he will tell you that his sick heart sighs 
For hiss of surf—and all his being cries 
For roar of waves, and spray upon his hands; 
Ever beneath his weary feet the sands— ~« 
Ever before his searching eyes a sail— 


And so I think the hill child always sees 
That broken line inked against the skies, 
Where saffron sunset drops to meet the trees 
Upon the hilltops—and the nighthawk flies— 
And when his mind cannot recapture these 
I think that something in the hill child.dies, 
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Uncle Sam and His Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. FOLEY. . Mr. Speaker, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States as the 


* employer of the largest number of per- 


sons has a great responsibility to pro- 
vide the highest and best employment 
standards for its employees. That the 
Federal Government should be our coun- 
try’s model employer is a goal accepted 
by all persons who have thought about 
this important matter. That the Gov- 
ernment is not a model employer is like- 
wise accepted by this same group of 
persons. The reasons for the Govern- 
ment’s failure to achieve this necessary 
and worthwhile goal are many and com- 
plex. Some of the facts which prove 
that the Government has not attained 
this goal were set forth clearly and 
vigorously recently by our colleague, the 
Honorable Grorce M. Ruopses, U.S. Rep- 
resentative from the 14th District of 
Pennsylvania. The article appeared in 
the April 1959 issue of the American 
Federationist. Because the article is re- 
vealing, forceful, and fairminded, I in- 
sert it in the ConcresstonaL REcorp: 
UNCLE SAM AND His WoRKERS 
(By Greorce M. RHopes, US. Representative 
from Pennsylvania) 
Shocking conditions reminiscent of a by- 


‘ gone era in American labor history are the 


day-to-day experience of thousands of em- 
‘ployees of the Federal Government. Labor- 
Management policies and practices which 
workers in industry now take for granted 
are still unattained goals of Government 
employees. j 

Here are some typical comments on pres- 
ent employee-management relations by Fed- 
eral employees: 

An Army employee: “Coercion and threats 
are the order of the day.” 

A postal clerk: “Employees feel they have 
no rights whatsoever and are merely pup- 
pets subject to anyone’s whim and fancy.” 

A public health employee: “Anyone foolish 
enough to take a grievance to the employee 
relations office is placed on the biacklist as 
a troublemaker.” 

A letter carrier: “Employee morale is floun- 
dering.” 

A poetic Navy empolyee: “Management 
plots the course and mans the helm, Em- 
Ployees are the galley slaves.” 

A departmental employee: “Union mem- 
bers who become effective in presenting 
grievances and complaints for their fellow 
workers are either transferred or their jobs 
are abolished.” 

A general complaint is that “my agency 
does not follow established rules and regu- 
lations in employee-management matters, 
but no one dares to speak out because of 
the fear of reprisal.” 

I could go on to list hundreds of such 
statements from Government employees at 
hearings before congressional committees, in 
letters to Members of Congress and in per- 
sonal interviews. 


It ig easy for those in positions of respon- 
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sibility to dismiss these statements as those 
of misfits, cranks, troublemakers or malcon- 
tents.. My 10 years of study and growing 
concérn over this problem have convinced 
me, however, that in the main these men 
and women are the unfortunate victims of 
harsh and outmoded personnel policies 
which have seriously undermined their 
morale and their ability to operate at peak 
efficiency, 

But they are not the only victims. Grave 
damage is also being done to our career civil 
service by repeated instances of job injus- 
tices. Actually, the complaints from in- 
dividual Government employees are danger 
signals, warning us that something basic is 
wrong with our entire Federal personnel 
system. 

This analysis is confirmed hy reports and 
findings of many Government and non- 
Government groups which have studied 
various aspects of the problem. 

The civil service system was established 
by Congress in 1883. The assassination of 
President Garfield by a disappointed job- 
seeker dramatically highlighted the evils of 
the spoils system which had dominated Gov- 
ernment hiring practices for generations. 

Public demands on Congress for reform 
of the old system produced the Civil Service 
Act, which brought into being the competi- 
tive merit system in Government employ- 
ment. 

In January of this year there were 2,337,- 
823 civilian Federal employees on the payroll. 
They work in every State of the Union, every 
city and county, every Army post, naval and 
airbase, post office, every veterans’ hospital, 
Federal prison, overseas installation, every 
regional office, weather bureau, executive de- 
partment and agency in Washington. Their 
activities touch directly or indirectly upon 
the life of each of their fellow citizens. 

General speaking, Federal Government em- 
ployees may be placed in three major cate- 
gories—the white collar or classified em- 
ployees, the blue collar or wage board 
employees, and the employees of the postal 
seryice All are chosen from civil service 
registers, which contain the names of those 
applicants who have passed examinations in 
each of the many thousands of classified 
positions. 

The pay scales of classified and postal 
employees are estabished by acts of Con- 
gress. The pay of blue-collar or wage board 
employees is based on a determination of 
the prevailing area wage being paid in pri-' 
vate industry for each of the various types of 
job classifications. 

An individual who embarks upon a career 
in the Federal civil service automatically 
surrenders certain basic rights and freedoms 
enjoyed by other American citizens. 

The Federal employee is prohibited by law 
from engaging in a strike against the Gov- 
ernment: In this regard an American Bar 
Association committee stated in a 1955 re- 

rt: 

* Govermeneth which denies to its employ- 
ees the right to strike against the people, no 
matter how just might be the grievances, 
owes to the public servants an obligation 
to provide working conditions and stand- 
ards of management-employee relationships 
which would make unnecessary and unwar- 
ranted any need for such employees to re- 
sort to stoppage of public business.” 

The Federal employee surrenders certain 
rights to engage in political activity under 
restrictions imposed by the Hatch Act. Fed- 
eral employees can take no part in a local, 
State, or national political campaign, hold 
no Office in a political club, nor otherwise 
engage in any partisan political activity. 

Upon entry into the Federal service a 
citizen becomes, in effect, a political eunuch 
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who must depend largely on relatives, 
friends, and neighbors outside civil service 
for effective political action to see to it that 
responsible officials are chosen to represent 
him at every level of government. 

What do civil servants have a right to 
expect in exchange for their surrender of 
these basic American rights? Stating the 
case in its broadest terms, I feel that em- 
ployees of the Federal Government are at 
the least entitled to conditions of employ- 
ment equal in all respects to those accorded 
to employees in private industry. 

The special obligation of Government to 
guarantee equality in the treatment of its 
own employees has been recognized by many 
eminent authorities in the field of personnel 
management and labor-management réla- 
tions. 

Here is what the American Bar Associa- 
tion committee said: 

“A government which imposes upon other 
employers certain obligations in dealing with 
their employees may not in good faith re- 
fuse to deal with its own public servants on 
a reasonably similar favorable basis, modi- 
fied, of course, to meet the exigencies of the 
public service. It should set the example 
for industry by being perhaps more Ccon- 
siderate than the law requires of private 
enterprise.” 

The National Civil Service League, an or- 
ganization supported by top industrialists 
and businessmen interested in strengthen- 
ing the merit system stated in its publica- 
tion: 

“All groups interested in public admin- 
istration, including the unions themselves, 
recognize that public employment is differ- 
ent from private employment and that all 
aspects of collective bargaining cannot be 
utilized in government. However, a full ex- 
amination of employee representation and 
communication policies and techniques is 
long overdue. 

“A constructive program would not only 
provide democratic assistance to the em- 
ployee but would also develop a-means for 
management responsibility which industry 
has long since learned to utilize but which 
government still lacks.” 

Similar views have been officially -ex- 
pressed by the Hoover Commission and the 
House and Senate Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committees, which in past years have 
favorably reported legislation to establish 
a uniform system of handling Government 
employee grievances in the promotion of 
enlightened employee-management  rela- 
tions in the Federal service. However, these 
bills have never reached the floor for debate 
and vote. 

The need for formal action to require all 
Government agencies to recognize employee 
unions and to establish uniform grievance 
machinery has also been the subject of dis- 
cussion by the President’s Cabinet. A pro- 
posed Executive order to accomplish these 
modest objectives was actually drafted sev- 
eral years ago, but it was never issued. 

In view of this widespread concern oyer 
employee-management relationships in the 
Federal Government, why is it that such 
shocking conditions continue to exist? 
This is a question often asked by persons 
genuinely interested in this important 
problem. . 

During the administrations of Theodore 
Roosevelt and William Howard Taft, Execu- 
tive orders were issued prohibiting. direct 
communication between Federal employees 
and Members of Congress, thus denying these 
citizens the fundamental constitutional right 
to petition for redress of grievances. As a 
result of these abuses, Congress in 1912 en- 
acted the Lloyd-La Follette Act. 

Considering the violently antilabor senti- 
ment which then existed among private em- 
ployers, the widespread use of professional 
strikebreakers, the virtually unrestricted use 
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of injunctions in labor disputes, the “yellow 
dog” contracts and other antilabor devices, 
the Lloyd-La Follette Act of 1912 was a rea~ 
sonable, forward-looking effort to inject 
justice and sanity into employee-manage- 


-ment relations in the Federal service. 


It gave recognition to the rights of Federal 
employees in three main respects. 

It provided that no person in the classified 
civil service could be removed except for 
cause. 

It authorized employees of the Federal Gov~- 
ernment to organize to improve conditions 
of employment, wages and hours of work. 
The right to strike was specifically prohibited. 

The right of Federal employees to petition 
Congress or any Members of Congress was 
guaranteed. The right to furnish informa- 
tion to either House of Congress or a con- 
gressional committee or member thereof was 
also guaranteed. 

Now, 47 years later, this is still the basic 
law affecting the rights of Federal employees. 
But in this interim period significant ad- 
vancements have been made in Federal laws 
affecting employee-management relations in 
private industry. These laws are well 
known—the Railway Labor Act, the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, the Davis-Bacon Act, the 
Wagner Act (amended by Taft-Hartley), the 
Walsh-Healey Act and the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

It is obvious that the Federal Government 
has lagged far behind in the establishment 
of enlightened employee-management poli- 
cies for its own employees. I am convinced 
that only Congress can furnish the necessary 
leadership to bring about a long-needed 
overhaul of the Government’s antiquated 
personnel practices. 

There are many aspects to this complex 
problem, including: the lack of uniform 
grievance procedures throughout the Gov- 
ernment, employee morale factors, salary 
inequities and the threat of transfers or 
reductions in force because of automation, 
particularly in the Postal Establishment. 

There are also matters of promotion poli- 
cies, lack of adequate communication be- 
tween employees and supervisory personnel, 
poor and unsafe working conditions, auto- 
cratic behavior by management officials and 
the lack of understanding of the techniques 
of modern employee-management relations. 

Experts point out that many of the cur- 
rent problems have resulted from the fail- 
ure of the Civil Seryice Commission to carry 
out its legal responsibilities in administer- 
ing civil service laws, rules, and regulations. 
The increasingly large number of Federal 
employees bringing cases in the courts to 
test their rights is an indication of its lack 
of overall effectiveness. 

If we-are to have an efficient, enlightened 
personnel structure in the Federal service, 
Congress must insist that the Commission 
exert strong leadership to protect the merit 
system against the continuing pressure of 
political spoils. At the same time the Com- 
mission must adopt enlightened personnel 
management techniques which have proved 
successful in private industry in the promo- 
tion of efficient, economic and harmonious 
employee-management relationships. 

Political appointments to the Commission 
have undoubtedly weakened its determina- 
tion to force executive departments and 
agencies to comply with existing regulations 
or to initiate modern personnel practices. 
There are recent signs which indicate pos- 
sible improvement in the present chaotic 
situation. The appointment of Roger W. 
Jones, a career civil servant in the Bureau 
of the Budget, to the chairmanship of the 
Commission is generally viewed as a step in 
the right direction. 

The naming of Rocco Siciliano f the 
newly create@d position of special assistant 
to the President for personnel management 
has produced efforts to fill the void caused 
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by the lack of Civil Service Commission 
leadership in this area. 

Last June, Siciliano sent a memorandum 
to the heads of all executive departments and 
agencies. It called attention to previously 
established personnel management standards 
on such matters as grievances, consultations 
between management and employees, and 
the protection of employee’s right to join a 
union, Department and agency heads were 
asked to evaluate their own employee-man- 
agement policies to make them more in 
keeping with established standards. 

_ There are indications that the Siciliano 
memorandum did some good. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior issued a new consoli- 
dated labor policy restating the collective 
bargaining rights of wage board (blue collar) 
employees and stressing the value of tlose 
cooperation with employee organizations. 
The Civil Service Commission has been offi- 
cially assigned the task of checking on how 
well agencies comply with employee-manage- 
ment standards. 

The Commerce Department issued an order 
which “encouraged” its employees to join 
unions and gave union members the oppor- 
tunity. to collect dues on Government time. 
However, protests from other agencies forced 
amendments to the order which toned it 
down considerably. 

In January of this year the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees, an AFL— 
CIO affiliate, sent questionnaires to each of 
its lodges throughout the country. The ob- 
ject was to get a frank appraisal of employee- 
management conditions at each installation. 
Final returns of the survey are still being 
tabulated, but initial reports released by the 
union reveal that there is much to be done 
before personnel relationships in the Federal 
Government can be brought up to a decent 
level. 

Queried specifically about any improve- 
ments noted since the Siciliano memoran- 
dum was issued, 38 percent of the AFGE 
lodges in defense establishment which re- 
ported employee-management relations as 
“poor” or “fair” said that there were signs 
of improvement. Only 16 percent of non- 
defense establishments reporting poor or fair 
relations noted any change. 

A great number of respondents used such 
terms as “lipservice” and “window-dressing” 
when commenting on the effect of the White 
House memorandum in their own agency. 
Others pointed to the gap between front of- 
fice “toleration of employee unions and 
“antagonistic” relationships with super- 
oe personnel at the day-to-day working 
evels. 

While a wide range of comments on pres- 
ent labor relations was received, the over- 
whelming number of the AFGE lodge 
spokesmen felt that congressional enact- 
ment of employee-management legislation 
was the key to overall improvement in this 
area. 

The Johnston-Rhodes bill now before 
Congress offers the best hope for the estab- 
lishment of modern, sound employee-man- 
agement relations policies in the Federal 
service. 

The measure would not give Government 
employees the right to strike or to encour- 
age in activities detrimental to their agency 
or the public interest. It is in harmony 
with policies previously established by Con- 
gress for employees in private industry. 

This bill would legally establish several 
important principles. It would guarantee 
representatives of employee organizations 
the right. to present grievances in behalf of 
their members without restraint, coercion, 
interference, intimidation, or reprisal. 

While this right already exists in some 
U.S. agencies, it is only granted by suffer- 
ance, not as a matter of legal right. More- 
over, the frequent turnover of personne] in 
an agency or installation often makes it 
only of fleeting duration, 
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The bill would give representatives of em- 
ployee organizations the opportunity to pre- 
sent views on matters of policy affecting 
working conditions, safety, inservice train- 
ing, labor-management cooperation, methods 
of adjusting grievances, transfers, appeals, 
granting of leave, promotions; demotions, 
rates of pay and ‘redyctions in force. 

In addition, the Johnston-Rhodes bill 
would establish by law a uniform and work- 
able system of handling unresolved griev- 
ances in these specified areas by the use 
of impartial boards of arbitration. 

Various executive departments and agen- 
cies and the U.S. Civil Service Commission 
have repeatedly expressed their vigorous op- 
position to this legislation. They have gen- 
erally taken the position that establish- 
ment of these rights of Federal employees 
by statute was unnecessary because adequate 
machinery already existed in Government 
agencies to handle grievances, appeals, and 
other problems in the employee-manage- 
ment field. 

Despite these assurances, however, the 
public record is filled with abundant evi- 
dence showing that present employee-man- 
agement relations in the Federal service are 
in too many instances the product of 19th 
century antilabor philosophy and similarly 
outmoded personhel-management concepts. 
The antilabor bias of Cabinet members of 
the Eisenhower administration was shown 
most recently when Postmaster General 
Summerfield attacked unions at the con- 
vention of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers in New York. 

Enactment of the Johnston-Rhodes bill 
is urgently needed. This measure would 
prod narrow, bureaucratic minds into recog- 
nition and adoption of 20th century em; 
ployee-management policies. It is only by 
this type of shock treatment that we can 
ever hope to achieve the necessary degree of 


enlightenment in the Federal civil service to 


bring about these needed reforms. 


The resulting benefits of increased effi- 


ciency, more economical administration of 
Government, improved morale, better work- 
ing standards and conditions, recruitment of 
better qualified civil servants and the exten- 
sion of truly fair and democratic treatment 
to our loyal and devoted Government em- 
ployees are well worth the tremendous ef- 
forts needed to enact the Johnston-Rhodes 
employee-management bill. 





Military Communications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11,1959 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker; under 
leave to extend my remarks I include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
delivered by Gen. Curtis E. LeMay be- 
fore the 1959 convention of the Armed 
Forces Communications and Electronics 
Association. General LeMay points up 


. the significant communications problems 


and programs facing our Air Force to- 
day. He particularly stressses the im- 
portance of communications that will 
give us the 15 or 20 minutes warning 
which could spell the very difference be- 
tween the life or death of this Nation. 
Members will find much of interest in 
these remarks by a man whose wisdom 
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and foresight were a major factor in de- 
veloping the Strategic Air Command 
into the great deterrent force that it is: 


ReMarRKS BY GEN, CuRTIS E. LeMay, VICE 
Curer or Starr, U.S. Air Force, BEFORE 
THE 1959 CONVENTION OF THE ARMED FORCES 
COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS A&so- 
CIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C., JunE 3, 1959 


Ladies and gehtlemen, I am glad to be 
here today. It is a pleasure to address you 
at the start of your 1959 convention. I wel- 
come this occasion to discuss a subject of 
extreme mutual interest and critical na- 
tional precedence—the subject of military 
communications. 

As many of you know, I am a firm be- 
liver in the key role of communications in 
the defense of our Nation—and so, I imagine, 
are all of you, or you wouldn't be here today. 
Therefore, I will not take up time this after- 
noon trying to convince anyone in this room 
of the importance of communications to the 
security of this country. I assume that we 
are a hundred percent in agreement on this. 
Instead, I would like to spend the next few 
minutes talking about some of our defense 
problems—and their dependence upon the 
most efficient and effective communication 
systems possible. Since the Air Force is my 
business, I will confine my discussion today 
to its problems and its programs. 

The world as man once knew it is shrink- 
ing at an alarming rate. Of course, I am 
speaking figuratively—but nonetfieless, ac- 
curately. It took the Pilgrims 54 days from 
the time they left England to sight Cape 
Cod. Modern ships make the same journey 
in 5 or 6 days; jet aircraft do it in a matter 
of a few hours; missiles could do it within 
minutes. Relatively speaking then, if one 
were to consider the earth in Pilgrim days 
as the size of a basketball—now, it is the 
size of a pea. 

Many factors have contributed to this phe- 
nomenon, but the two areas which have had 
the greatest impact—are communications 
and transportation. Improved speed, range 
and load capabilities in each of these very 
vital fields have contributed, and are con- 
tributing today, to the continuous compres- 
sion of the globe. This remarkable progress 
has brought many new benefits to civiliza- 
tion—and at the same time, has presented 
us with many new problems. 

The problems to which I refer have their 
origin in the application of these new de- 
velopments to military capabilities. For 
example, I think we all agree that a means 
to transport cargo and personnel from one 
part of the world to another in a few short 
hours would certainly be considered benefi- 
cial progress. On the other hand, when the 
same development is used to transport lethal 
weapons of tremendous destructive power at 
supersonic—or even hypersonic—speeds, our 
accrued benefits quickly revert to ominous 
military threats. 

The United States was at one time con- 
sidered relatively immune to surprise attack 
by any major power in the world. However, 
as the Soviets have developed, in rapid suc- 
cession, first long range bombers, then atomic 
weapons and finally intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles, we have found that we no 
longer possess this immunity. Furthermore, 
as individual weapons grow in destructive 
power, the great advantages which we orig- 
inally possessed in our atomic superiority 
have come to mean less. I do not mean that 
we have been overtaken in our capabilities to 
design, produce and operate better machines 
or weapons. However, I am firmly convinced 
that as each new development appears on 
the scene—as weapons become more power- 
ful and their means of delivery more rapid 
and with greater range—the lead which we 
do possess guarantees us less’ and less ad- 
vantage. 
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In the face of this growing threat, the de- 
fense policy of this country has been—and is 
today—to deter war, if possible, and if that 
deterrence should fail, to repel and decisively 
counter any attack against us. If we are to 
be successful in our deterrent efforts, we 
must be able to meet any military situation 
which might confront us—including surprise 
attack by the most powerful weapons—and 
still maintain the necessary residual strength 
for a decisive retaliatory blow. We earnestly 
hope that we will be successful in deterring 
an attack upon our country—or upon the 
free world forces—but we certainly cannot 
be positive that we will. 

Let us look ¢losely, then, at the require- 
ment to repel and effectively counter any 
attack. As I said before, the biggest prob- 
lem which faces us today—and which will 
increase as £oviet ballistic missiles become 
operational—is that of protecting our forces 
from a devastating surprise attack. In order 
to be prepared for the worst, we must always 
think in terms of having to absorb the initial 
blow. If we can do this, we will then con- 
tinue to possess the dominant military ca- 
pability. 

To do this, we must provide the necessary 
protection for our weapons which will in- 
sure that, regardless of the power, size or 
speed of any attack against us, our forces 
will be available and usable. We are taking 
advantage of every measure available to 
us—warning, alert, dispersal, hardening, and 
mobility—to name a few. Maximum warn- 
ing in combination with maximum alert 
measures guarantees the greatest number of 
forces launched in the shortest length of 
time. Furthermore, wide dispersal through 
a large number of bases not only complicates 
the enemy's attack problem, but allows us 
to attain a faster launch rate for our own 
forces. The advantages of hardening and 
mobility are, I am certain, evident to all of 
you. The key to the whole reaction capabil- 
ity is, however, warning—and warning and 
communications are synonymous. 

The two types of warning with which we 
are primarily concerned are strategic and 
tactical. As you know, strategic warning 
consists primarily of intelligence informa- 
tion of enemy activities which might indi- 
cate the imminence of an attack. Its 
sources are worldwide. To be useful, this 
information must be up to the minute and 
accurate. Therefore, the success of our in- 
telligence efforts depends to a great degree 
upon rapid and reliable communications. 

We have already established an elaborate 
network to provide tactical warning—which 
would ordinarily be notification of an in- 
coming attack. Our warning network 
against manned jet aircraft and air-breath- 
ing missiles is practically complete at this 
time. It consists of our distant early 
warning (DEW) line, which runs across the 
northern fringe of the North American Con- 
tinent—with extensions continuing on to 
join the NATO system in the east and as 
far as Midway Island on the Pacific side— 
plus the mid-Canada line and the pine 
tree line. Other North American radars, 
early warning picket ships, airborne early 
warning and control aircraft and Texas 
towers complete this system—a vast and 
intricate network whose optimum effective- 
ness depends upon rapid and reliable com- 
munications. . 

The coming of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles makes our warning and defense 
problems even more complex. The most ob- 
vious impact is the drastically reduced warn- 
ing which will be available to us in case of 
a missile attack.» Theree ballistic missile 
early warning sites (BMEWS) are presently 
programed, and one is already under con- 
struction. The purpose of these sites is to 
give this country as much warning ag possi- 
ble of a missile attack. This warning will 
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be 15 or 20 minutes at best. When minutes 
spell the difference between the life or death 
of a nation, every second—in fact, every 
microsecond—counts. Again, communica- 
tions is the key, and again, it must be 
accurate, rapid and reliable—there is ab- 
solutely no margin for error. 

Within minutes of warning of an attack 
both our defensive and offensive forces will 
react. Our manned interceptors and surface- 
to-air missiles will be launched to intercept 
and attact incoming enemy forces as far 
away from their destination as possible. At 
the same time substantial numbers of our 
strategic striking force will be on their way 
to the target. Control is the key to the suc- 
cess of this operation and control is only as 
good as the communications system through 
which it operates. Control of the air battle— 
that is the protection of our own outgoing 
forces and the direction of our defensive 
weapons against incoming  targets—is 
mandatory for successful results. 

This warning must also be transmitted im- 
mediately to all of our commands and bases 
worldwide so our oversea and “Reflex” 
forces can be launched toward their targets 
with no delay. It must be flashed to the 
various headquarters, and then sent to opera- 
tional commands who in turn must relay it 
cown to the many dispersed units under 
their control. Speed is essential—and there 
must be no errors. If communications 
break down—or are inadequate to begin 
with—irreparable damage could result. 

Our day-to-day peacetime communication 
requirements for operating a supersonic, 
long-range, widely dispersed Air Force who 
have reached a new and unbelievable high. 
For example, all of Air Materiel Command’s 
air materiel areas, depots, and logistic céntrol 
groups are linked together in a high-speed 
communication network for the purpose of 
providing the most rapid service available in 
supplying our operational units. Up-to-the- 
minute operational reporting is also ac- 
complished through a worldwide commu- 
nication net. Control and surveillance of 
our daily flying operations require the most 
modern type of communication equipment 
between aircraft and ground facilities. 

Many other examples of the vital day-to- 
day applications of communications could 
be cited, but I am certain that most of you 
here are as familiar with them as I am, 
The implications are obvious. The drastic 
compression of time and distance has em- 
phasized above all the critical need for cen- 
tralized control of our operations. This con- 
trol must be based upon the most accurate 
information available, rapidly transmitted, 
and properly collated and displayed. Only an 
elaborate and complex system of the most 
modern communications facilities will meet 
these requirements. 

We are making progress in all of these 
areas, but we have not by any means reached 
the point wherg we can say that our com- 
munications are adequate. It would be 
more accurate to state that our communi- 
cations are continually lagging behind the 
needs of our rapidly expanding operational 
requirements. There is a very vital need for 
increased effort, for new and radical think- 
ing in this area, and for rapid development 
of new equipment which can meet our grow- 
ing demands. I would like to mention just 
a few examples of the type of improvements 
which are required to match our communi- 
cations to the needs and tempo of our de- 
fense systems: 

Range extension of our tropospheric scat- 
ter systems, and more extensive channeliza- 
tion of these systems; 

Improved reliability and security in our 
cryptographic devices for voice, data and 
pictures; 

Increased speed for record-type communi- 
cations—our teletypes must operate at rates 
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of pages per minute rather than words per 
minute; 

Last, but certainly one of the more critical 
requirements, a reliable worldwide voice 
capability. 

The communications satellite is an en- 
couraging possibility, and other new trans- 
mission media show promise of helping us 
overcome some of our present deficiencies. 
There are still other areas where break- 
throughs are taking place—or will take place 
in the near future. It is up to us to capi- 
talize on these breakthroughs and to convert 
them rapidly into useful communications 
systems. 

From what I have said this afternoon, it is 
obvious ‘that communications in today’s de- 
fense activities can no longer be considered 
merely a service. Communication is an in- 
tegral part of the weapon systems which we 
develop and employ, and an essential ele- 
ment in_the proper functioning of the com- 
mand structure that controls and launches 
these systems. The communications equip- 
ment which we develop must be tailored to 


‘meet the exact requirements of our specific 
tasks. Common items—those which satisfy. 


some of the needs of all of the services, but 
do not meet the full requirements of any 
service—are not,.the answer. Requirements 
for Air Force communication equipment— 
and I am sure. that this is equally true with 
the Army and the Navy—must be met with 
no compremises. Our equipment must meet 
the full demands of our military systems 
and must be completely responsive to the 
needs of the men who control and operate 
these systems. 

I am certain that most of you remember 
that timeworn saying, “There is always 
somebody whg doesn’t get the word.” Fail- 
ure to get the word, until very recently, has 
seldom been completely disastrous. Today, 
our whole defense—our national security— 
depends upon our ability to get the word— 
and to get it in time to act. The only sure 
way of getting the word is an,up-to-the- 
minute system of rapid, reliable and secure 
communications. In this day and age, com- 
munications could prove to be the Achilles 
heel of our Nation’s defenses. It is up to 
all of us to make sure this does not happen. 





An Annual Summer Festival Proposed for 
Delaware 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE e 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 12, 1959 


- Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, among 
the most important contributions to the 
cultural growth and development of our 
country are the many historical pageant 
dramas which are being produced today. 

Plays such as “The Lost Colony” in 
North Carolina and “The Common 
Glory” in Virginia have done much for 
the culture and prestige of the individual 
State and for the communication of the 
State’s history and ideals to its citizens, 
especially to its young people, and to the 
visitors from other States. There is the 
additional factor, that the visitors to 
these plays spend large sums of money 
with local merchants which certainly 
accounts in part for the widespread sup- 
port. given to thése productions by busi- 
nessmen and their organizations such as 
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chambers of commerce and boards of 
trade. 

I recall with special pleasure a play 
produced in 1953 by Robert. L. Hilliard 
over Delaware’s major broadcasting sta- 
tion WDEL. This play was titled ‘““The 
Delaware Story,” and later it was to form 
the basis for a pageant drama written 
by Mr. Hilliard and published under the 
title of “Blue Rock Land.” 

This play would make a major contri- 
bution to the cultural growth and the 
economic development of Delaware if it 
were produced and developed as an an- 
nual summer festival. 

I would hope that the newspapers, 
broadcasting stations, and business or- 
ganizations in Delaware would explore 
the possibilities of a combined effort on 
the part of business, industry, and the 
State government, to develop an outdoor 
theater and produce “Blue Rock Land” 
as an annual summer festival. 

_ The author, Mr. Hilliard, is well known 
in Delaware, having graduated from the 
University of Delaware and lived and 
worked in Wilmington for several years. 

Mr. Hilliard says in his preface to 
“Blue Rock Land”: 

Delaware is a small State, in both area and 
population, but its history is large. It was 
the first State to ratify the Constitution, and 
its contributions to the early colonizing of 
the New World and to the establishment of-a 
government of united states hold important 
places in the annals of our Nation’s develop- 
ment. Delaware’s founding was marked 
with the same tribulations, the same suc- 
cesses and failures that marked the struggles 
to establish settlements in all parts of the 
continent. Yet, like all the rest, Delaware’s 
trials have been peculiarly her own. “Blue 
Rock Land” is a historical pageant drama de- 
picting some of the early vicissitudes of set- 
tling the land along the South River, or Dela- 
ware River, land that was to become the State 
of Delaware. 


I am pleased to include here for the 
information of my colleagues a letter 
which I have received from Professor Hil- 
liard, together with the preface from the 
play ‘““Blue Rock Land”: 

ADELPHI COLLEGE, 
Garden City, N.Y., June 5, 1959. 
The Honorable Harris B. MCDOWELL, Jr., 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN McDowELL: I was not 
flattered and pleased recently that you found 
use for my article, “Television and Educa- 
tion,”’ but I have been very gratified to note, 
even in the New York newspapers, your ac- 
tions on behalf of the cuitural growth of 
our country in several areas. Perhaps it is 
considered trite in some places to say so, but 
I believe that the most important unifying 
force in peacetime of a growing nation must 
be a strong and progressing cultural affinity. 
(Apropos of this, I was sorry to learn that 
the House Commerce Committee has tem- 
porarily shelved educational television pro- 
posals.) 

For some time I have thought that some 
of the most important contributions to the 
Nation’s cultural growth have been the doz- 
ens of historical pageant-dramas produced 
in many of our States. Plays such as “The 
Lost Colony” in North Carolina and “The 
Common Glory” in Virginia have done much 
for the culture and prestige of the individual 
State and for the communication of the 
State’s history and ideals to the visitors from 
other States, not to mention the excellent 
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business brought into the State communi- 
ties by the tens of thousands of tourists who 
come over the summer to see a given play. 

Some years ago I felt that Delaware should 
have such a play, and while living and work- 
ing in Wilmington , developed, out of an 
historical series I.wrote and directed for 
WDEL, such a play, “Blue Rock Land.” (It 
was subsequently published by a division of 
Washington’s Public Affairs Press.) 

I am taking the liberty of enclosing for 
you a copy of “Blue Rock Land,” in the hope 
that you may find interest and enjoyment in 
it. I have thought of trying to make con- 
tact with civic-minded people in Delaware 
to explore the possibilities of a combined 
effort on the part of business and industry, 
and the State government, to develop an 
outdoor theater and produce “Blue Rock 
Land” as an annual summer festival, similar 
to what is being done in the other States— 
perhaps beginning with the summer of 1960. 

I would greatly appreciate any comments 
or suggestions you may have in relation to 
the possible values of establishing an annual 
summer historical pageant-drama festival in 
Delaware. 

Sincerely, 


Ropert L. Hi.wrarp. 


“BLUE Rock LAND”—A HisToRICAL PAGEANT- 
DRAMA ABOUT THE FOUNDING OF DELA- 
WARE , 

(By Robert L. Hilliard) 


For a number of years now the idea of 
the regional theater has been growing in 
America. Through the efforts of pioneers, 
like Paul Green and Frederick H. Koch, and 
other playwrights, directors, producers, and 
educators, theater has to some degree ex- 
panded from the restrictive narrow com- 
mercialism of large city concentration and 
moved to the many and varied regions of 
the United States. This form of theater 
is exactly what its name implies: regional. 
The play deals with the area in which it is 
being performed, reflecting for the audi- 
ences some aspect of the history of their 
region, dramatically bringing alive the past 
or present that has most meaning for them. 
Since history is like a pageant, concerning 
itself with long periods of time, geographi- 
cal areas, and multitudes of people, so must 
this kind of historical play- be, in effect, a 
pageant. The name given to this form of 
regional drama is, then, the’ historical 
Ppageant-drama. 

This kind of drama has provided an in- 
creasing number of people of our States with 
a new kind of entertaihment and stimula- 
tion that can only be had through the liying 
theater. In addition, it has served to develop 
and unify the culture of our country by 
giving more and more of the Anferican people 
a glimpse of the personalities and events that 
helped forge what was once a wilderness 
into great States and a great country. 

Delaware is a small State, in both area and 
population, but its history is large. It was 
the first State to ratify the Constitution, 
and its contributions to the early colonizing 
of the New World and to the establish- 
ment of ‘a Government of United States hold 
important places in the annals of our Na- 
tion’s development. Delaware’s founding 
was marked with the same tribulations, the 
same successes and failures that marked the 


struggles to establish settlements in all parts 


of the continent. Yet, like all the rest, Dela- 
ware’s trials have been peculiarly her own. 
“Blue Rock Land” is a historical pageant- 
drama depicting some of the early vicissi- 
tudes of settling the land along the South 
River, or Delaware River—land that was to 
become the State of Delaware. 

The historical pageant-drama is ideally 
suited for the large outdoor theater, estheti- 
cally uniting the content of the play with 
its natural background. The outdoor thea- 


>» 
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ter, in addition, permits a larger audience 
to view the play and provides the stage and 
backstage area needed for the large casts. 
However, the outdoor theater is not a neces- 
sity, for the scenery and stage areas may be 
proportionately reduced and the actor in the 
pageant-drama usually portrays several roles, 
thus permitting fewer cast members than, 
parts in the play. 

The author has, in writing this play, kept 
faith with the facts of history, but has ex- 
panded on some, synthesized and condensed 
others, and used his imagination in creating 
personalities and situations that would best 
pregent dramatically the events, actions, and 
characters involved in the founding of Dela- 
ware. I wish to express my appreciation to 
Dr. John A. Munroe of the University of 
Dilaware for his suggestions concerning his- 
torical sources and research materials. I am 
grateful to my wife, Mary Ellen, whose con- 
structive critical assistance with the many 
revisions of the manuscript made the com- 
pletion of “Blue Rock Land” possible. 





Vital Role of World Health Organization 
in International Battle Against Dis- 
ease—Address by Assistant Secretary 
of State Francis 0. Wilcox 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the June 8, 1959, issue of the Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin there was pub- 
lished the text of a thoughtful and stim- 
ulating address entitled “The World 
Health Organization and World Peace,” 
delivered by Francis O. Wilcox, Assist- 
ant Secretary for International Organ- 
ization Affairs, before the National Citi- 
zens Committee for the World Health 
Organization. 

As one who-has urged an increase in 
U.S. effort to further the international 
fight against disease. I found Secretary 
Wilcox’s comments of special interest. 
I am in complete accord with his en- 
dorsement of full support of the activities 
of WHO by our Government. 

Secretary Wilcox’s views are of par- 
ticular importance at this time in con- 
nection with Senate Resolution 129, sub- 
mitted on June 5, 1959, by the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey!. £ am happy to be a co- 
sponsor of this resolution, which would 
stimulate planning by governmental and 
private groups aimed at the carrying 
out of an International Health Year 
through the machinery of the World 
Health Organization. : 

Mr. President, on June 26 Francis 
Wilcox will address a dinner in Port- 
land, Oreg., marking United Nations 
Charter Day. I know that this address 
by a distinguished career diplomat and 
internationally known scholar in the 
field of foreign affairs will be one of the 
high points in Oregon’s centennial cele- 
bration. Residents of Oregon look for- 
ward to the opportunity to hear and 
talk with Secretary Wilcox, whose 
awareness of the humanitarian goals 
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which should dominate American foreign 
policy is well indicated in his comments 
before the National Citizens Committee 
for WHO. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from Secretary Wil- 
cox’s address be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
ORD, as follows: 


THE WorRLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION AND WORLD 
PEACE 


(By Francis O. Wilcox, assistant secretary for 
International Organization Affairs *) 


Strong support for the United Nations and 
its various specialized agencies, such as the 
World Health Organization, represents a 
fundamental part of American foreign policy. 
The American people firmly believe in the 
United Nations and the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the charter. They believe in the 
solid work the specialized agencies are doing 
to help lay the foundations of a just and 
lasting peace. ; 

For peace, if it is to have real meaning for 
the common man, must be far more than the 
mere absence of armed conflict. It must 
reflect, in a constructive way, man’s universal 
desire to build a more abundant life. 

In the WHO Constitution the nations have 
declared that: “The health of all peoples is 
fundamental to the attainment of peace and 

security and is dependent upon the fullest 
cooperation of individuals and States.” 

These are not empty words. There is 
ample evidence already that the World 
Health Organization, along with the other 
agencies of the United Nations system, is 
making real progress in developing firmer 
foundations for world peace. 


WHO AND THE UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM 


The achievements of the World Health 
Organization as a force for peace can best 
be reviewed against a background of the dual 
and complementary nature of the entire 
United Nations system. 

_ Most of us who attended the San Fran- 
cisco conference in 1945 had two main objec- 
tives in mind. 

The first of these objectives was to give 
real substance to the concept of.collective 
security so that world peace could be main- 
tained. To this end the Security Council 
was given the authority to move quickly and 
decisively in order to put down aggression. 
And the General Assembly was created to 
serve as the organized conscience of man- 
kind. 

Our other major objective at San Fran- 
cisco was to devise means for closer inter- 
national cooperation in advancing the social 
and economic well-being of mankind—bet- 
ter education, better food, better health. 
Most of the delegates there were of course 
vividly aware of the devastations of World 
War II, then not ended. But beyond that, 
and even more profoundly, they were aware 
of the stark contrast which has existed 
since the days of the industrial revolution, 
a contrast between conditions of life for 
@ minority of mankind and those of the 
majority. I refer to the ever-widening gap 
between the living standards of the more 
fortunate peoples of the United States and 
Europe, and the subsistence or even starva- 
tion level of two-thirds of mankind in what 
we now term the underdeveloped countries. 
They knew that there would be no chance 
for stable peace unless all peoples had the 
opportunity to advance in human, social, 
and economic terms. 





1 Address made before the National Citi- 
zens Committee for the World Health Organ- 
ization at Washington, D.C., on May 7 (press 
release 312). 
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In reporting on the work done by the San 
Francisco conference, the U.S. delegation 
said: 7 
. “The battle of peace has to be fought on 
two fronts. The first is the security front 
where victory spells freedom from fear. The 
second is the economic and social front 
where victory means freedom from want. 
Only victory on both fronts can assure the 
world of an enduring peace.” 

Thus the United Nations pledged them- 
selves to cooperate to solve economic, social; 
educational, health, and related problems. 
They also agreed that the various specialized 
agencies, established by intergovernmental 
agreement and having wide international re- 
sponsibilities regarding these problems, 
should be tied in with the United Nations 
through the Economic and Social Council. 
The United Nations system represents an 
effort to prevent the application, through 
conflict, of our grim technology of destruc- 
tion; it also represents an effort to further 
the application, through cooperation, of our 
potentially boundless technology of human 
welfare. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 


Some critics complain that the United 
Nations is a one-way street through which 
American support is given and little or 
nothing is received in return. I know of 
no more convincing evidence of the falsity 
of this assertion than the record of the 
World Health Organization. Let us con- 
sider this record for a moment. 

The fact is that the WHO prorgams bene- 
fit the health of all Americans in many 
ways. The direct benefits are important, 
because they mean that WHO is effectively 
expressing a central principle of interna- 
tional organization, namely, that the mem- 
bers should work together to achieve their 
common goals. In practical terms this 
means that each nation makes financial and 
technical contributions to the extent that 
it is able to do so, and also that each na- 
tion in return receives real benefits. This 
principle of mutual effort and mutual re- 
turns is at the heart of international co- 
operation. Its successful observance is as- 
surance to Americans, as to others, that the 
cooperation is valuable and the organization 
worth while. The direct benefits which a 
people derive from membership in an or- 
ganization give them a vested interest in 
it and its patterns of cooperation, the fruits 
of which they can see in an immediate and 
tangible way. 

First, the World Health Organization 
makes possible the rapid reporting of disease 
outbreaks almost anywhere in the world. 
Radio stations in many countries cooperate 
in broadcasting WHO epidemiological bulle- 
tins—a most concrete exaniple of interna- 
tional cooperation. The Public Health 
Service makes constant use of the informa- 
tion so obtained and in doing so helps to 
protect the American people against disease 
which might spread to our shores. As dis- 
ease outbreaks are reported, almost uni- 


versal application of quarantine measures’ 


protects Americans at home and abroad 
against infection. In this jet age germs can” 
travel faster than sound. These measures 
combine ~ maximum protection against 
spread of disease with minimum interfer- 
ence with travel and trade. 


Second, the World Health Organization 
promotes the exchange of ideas and makes 
available to the United States up-to-date 
information on health and medical advances 
in other parts of the world. Free interna- 
tional exchange of experience and ideas is 
of course close to the heart of progress in 
health, as in other fields. WHO does this 
through publications, expert seminars and 
conferences, and a series of 36 expert ad- 
visory panels, with a total membership of 
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over 1,400 health experts, including 300 in 
the United States. 

As part of this effort WHO helps to or- 
ganize cooperation between laboratories in 
different countries including the United 
States, for exchange of information and 
samples and for coordinated research proj- 
ects. International laboratory networks now 
cooperate under the aegis of WHO in in- 
fluenza, poliomyelitis, other virus diseases, 
intestinal parasites, brucellosis and other 
fields. 

Third, through recommended common 
names for drugs, recommended specifica- 
tions, and preparation of biological stand- 
ards WHO helps assure ready identification 
of commonly used drugs throughout the 
world and comparable standards of purity 
and potency for drugs and biologicals. The 
value to the growing numbers of Americans 
traveling or living in other countries, as 
well as to our pharmaceutical profession and 
industry, is obvious. 

Fourth, the fundamental way to protect 
Americans against contracting infectious 
disease is to control or eradicate it at its 
source, anywhere in the world. Through its 


technical assistance programs WHO is 
greatly helping countries to accomplish this 
purpose. 


Each of these services which I have listed 
benefits the health of Americans in a variety 
of ways. Most of these programs by their 
very nature are international in-scope. They 
cannot possibly be carried on by only one 
or two countries. They are among the basic 
reasons for international cooperation in 
health and for the existence of a World 
Health Organization through which nations 
pool resources\and work together. 

Even if there were no other reasons for 
U.S. membership these services would repay 
many times our contributions to WHO. After 
serving on the U.S. delegation to the 10th 
World Health Assembly in 1957, Congressman 
Cares A. WOLVERTON of New Jersey stated: 

“I know of no money that is being spent 
with greater effect than the small resources 
of the WHO. Truly, it is changing the world 
for the better, building a strong and more 
resourceful human race.”’ 

WHO AND THE COMPLEX OF MISERY 


This statement highlights for us the fact 
that WHO programs also benefit the health 
of all other peoples. The majority of man- 
kind is still victim of the age-old complex of 
misery—a complex composed of illiteracy, 
starvation, disease, apathy, poverty. There- 
fore disease should be high on the list of our 
targets of attack. The attainment_of health 
as a normal condition of life for all men, and 
as a basis for human advance, does not in 
itself guarantee conditions of peace. How- 
ever, without attacknig disease and other 
key factors of the complex of misery, there 
can be no hope of stable peace. It is clear, 
therefore, that the United States has a vital 
and a direct interest in the benefits which 
other countires receive from membership in 
the World Health Organization. 

When the World Health Organization was 
fqgunded 11 years ago it assigned first priority 
to an effective control of major communica- 
ble diseases, the age-old scourges of man- 
kind. The economically advanced countries 
of the Western World had already demon- 
strated that we have the technical means to 
curb these diseases, Now the underdeveloped 
nations also, with essential aid and guidance 
from WHO, have made a magnificent attack 
on them. Malaria has been reduced by 50 
percent, from 300 million to 150 mililon cases 
a years WHO and UNICEF have tested over 
200 million persons and vaccinated 80 mil- 
lion against tuberculosis. Today this dread 


disease is on the decline. Real progress has ° 


been made toward the elimination of yaws, 
Approximately 55 million people have been 
examined and 16 million successfully treated. 
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Substantial progress also has been made in 
combating other scourges—yellow fever, lep- 
rosy, trachoma, smallpox. 

This steady advance in the war against 
disease does not make headlines. But when 
the historian of the future assesses the events 
of our era, he will surely credit these con- 
certed campaigns for the total elimination 
of diseases as among the most remarkable 
and important achievements of mankind. 
Their significance for the future is, in my 
opinion, greater than many of the highly 
publicized political debates in the Security 
Council and the General Assembly. 

This progress means that men are able at 
last to use their energies for their own bet- 
terment, not for feeding the parasites of 
disease. This new releasing of men’s ener- 
gies for their rightful uses is an event of the 
utmost human and economic importance. 

But many other things are necessary for 
good public health besides the campaigns 
against mass infectious diseases. Attacking 
these is like attacking the worst symptoms 
of ill health. It is necessary, but it is also 
necessary to go further and build the endur- 
ing bases of good health. Consequently, as 
a result of agreement on the part of the 
member countries the World Health Organ- 
ization now gives priority to helping coun- 
tries organize adequate national and local 
health services. This it does through assist- 
ance in public health administration, ma- 
ternal and child health, public health nurs- 
ing, environmental sanitation, and, perhaps 
most basic of all, in training. 

In its first 10 Years WHO awarded almost 
8,000 training fellowships to medical and 
health personnel. The need for well-trained 
personnel remains great, but this is a tan- 
gible start. It represents an average of al- 
most 100 health workers, per member coun- 
try, who have received better training. 
Many countries have previously had almost 
none at all. The worldwide services of 
WHO—disease reporting, quarantine, mobili- 
zation, and exchange of knowledge and the 
rest—are constantly increasing in value to 
the underdeveloped areas. 

This is an unparalleled record of world- 
wide,achievement for health. It provides 
clear proof of what cooperative action can 
achieve. The health problems which remain 
are still tremendous. But they are not dis- 
heartening. We have confidence that they 
can be surmounted. The World Health Or- 
ganization and other programs which com- 
plement it, such as the International Co- 
operation Administration, have already dem- 
onstrated that these problems are not in- 
soluble. 

It Is proving its worth to the United States 
through direct benefits to our health. It is 
providing similar benefits to other member 
countries. It is a vital element in the grow- 
ing pattern of international cooperation for 
the advancement of peoples everywhere. It 
is fostering the habit among nations of work- 
ing together. In this way the WHO is work- 
ing.as a real force for world peace. 

THE CHALLENGE TO WHO 


This, however, is not enough. The World 
Health Organization must continue its ad- 
vance into this challenging frontier. Like all 
live and growing human agencies it faces 
many difficult problems. Most urgent of 
these is a more effective use by member na- 
tions of the World Health Organization for 
the improvement of health conditions, .Only 
by this increased use will the organization 
grow stronger and more effective. But there 
are other pressing needs as well. 

First, we believe that the World Health 
Organization must consolidate its major pro- 
grams in disease eradication, environmental 
sanitation, and building health services 
while simultaneously moving to meet new 
health needs. Malaria eradication still needs 
special. priority.. The worldwide campaign 
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has made sufficient*progress so that difficul- 
ties are becoming apparent in techniques, 
administration, and the allocation of re- 
sources. But Iam confident that the nations 
involved, with the help of WHO, will over- 
come these obstacles. Malaria will disappear 
from the face of the earth. ” 

At the same time WHO, with United States 
support, is preparing to meet newer health 
needs. As more knowledge is gained about 
the chronic diseases—cancer, heart disease, 
diabetes—it becomes evident that more in- 
ternational cooperation is required to probe 
their causes, cure, and prevention, This ap- 
plies also to mental illness, for in develop- 
ing our material comforts we have also vast- 
ly increased the mental stresses and strains 
to which our organism is exposed. The plan 
which WHO has drawn up with our aid, 





providing for expansion of WHO’s unique. 


means of stimulating and coordinating re- 
search activities, will be considered by the 
12th World Health Assembly. 

Mankind’s “population explosion,” as it is 
often called, is also part of the dynamic 
challeng to WHQ¢ In 1798 Malthus wrote 
with some conviction that population pres- 
sures would always tend to keep man at 
subsistence level. He observed pessimistic- 
ally that for this reason Jenner’s proposals 
for vaccination against smallpox, published 
the same year, were a waste of time. Now 
it is again clear that health measures add to 
population pressures. President Eisenhower 


in his message to Congress on the mutual 


security program and the realities of 1959? 
referred to the new and striking “revolution 
in medicine, nutrition, and sanitation,* * * 
increasing the enérgies and lengthening the 
lives of people in the most remote areas. 
As a result of lowered infant mortality, 
longer lives, and the accelerating conquest 
of famine, there is underway a population 
explosion so incredibly great that in little 
more than another generation the popula- 
tion of the world is expected to double.” 
This means that in our lifetime the earth’s 
population may reach the astounding. total 
of 5 or 6 billion people. In the same mes- 
sage the President again pledged that the 
United States would continue “to support 
and promote the accelerating international 
fight against disease” and estimated that the 
total international health expenditures of 
the US. Government in the next fiscal year 


‘ will approach $100 million. There are com- 


pelling reasons for our contribution. 

Some people, like Malthus, may argue that 
WHO, by improving health standards, is 
making the world’s population problem worse 
rather than better. Why should we make 
an all-out effort to increase man’s life span, 
the argument runs, when there are already 
more people on this earth than we can main- 
tain at a satisfactory standard of living? 

To me this argument is just about as _con- 
vincing as the sound of a lead dollar. It is 
unthinkable that we who have the means 
of health would attempt to withhold it from 


others. We have always believed in the dig- | 


nity and worth of the human being and the 
full development of his potentialities. This 
includes good health. 

But, in addition to the moral arguments, 
health would seem to be an absolutely es- 
sential prerequisite for any sound economic 
development program. Where people are 
disease-ridden and debiliated they obviously 
cannot make any substantial contributions 
to their country’s economic progress, WHO 
is thus giving people in many nations 
strength to build and grow the things they 
need for a more abundant life. 

There is, then, a satisfactory solution to 
the dilemma we face. The answer, the only 
answer, lies in moving forward on all fronts 
of social and economic development. Our 





* Bulletin of March 30, 1959, p. 427. 
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technology progressing at a prodigious 
rate, and men are now committed to that 
rate of advance throughout the world. In- 
deéd, there are encouraging indications that 
the production of food, while still not suffi- 
cient; is beginning to keep pace with—and 
perhaps even exceed—population growth for 
the first time in modern history. : 

This is indeed a heartening development. 
It presages the time when the Malthusian 
doctrine will be completely discredited by 
man’s technical ingenuity and his determi- 
nation to win out over the forces of nature. 

For us to admit that mankind cannot suf- 
ficiently apply the technology of human wel- 
fare is to admit fearful defeat. We can 
apply it, in peace and progress, for the ulti- 
mate fulfillment of human potentialities, 
Agencies such as the World Health Organiza- 
tion are at the forefront of this great strug- 
gle to better man’s lot in life. 





The Present Argentine Situation: London 
Versus Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
read with interest the following editorial 
which recently appeared in the Diario 
Las Americas, and.I hereby commend it 
to my colleagues’ attention. It presents 
in a penetrating way Argentinian views 
on a problem of concern to them: 

THE PRESENT ARGENTINE SITUATION: LONDON 
VERSUS WASHINGTON 


Although at first it might seem illogical, 
the reality being lived in Argentina pro- 
foundly affects the inter-American relations, 
if one takes into account the fact that this 
great Latin American country is facing a 
crisis, which in substance will have great 
repercussions in other regions of the Western 
Hemisphere that are in a position to grasp 
details that cannot be perceived at sight. 

On January 1 of this year the Argentinian 
Government got rid of what could well be 
called the traditional yoke of British coloni- 
alism, when it proclaimed the freedom of 
exchange. That step severed for-good the 
preferential treatment obtained by England 
in Argentina which, among other things, 
gave the British access to a dollar costing 
18 Argentinian pesos, while the other com- 
petitor countries in the commercial exchange, 

including, of course, the United States, had 
to obtain their dollars in the black market. 
The answer was obvious. England brought 
meat to Argentina and sold her products 
under the protection of that bilateral agree- 
ment. Then came the free currency ex- 
change, commencing then the very impor- 
that chapter of competition that placed the 
‘United States in an equal exchange level with 
England. Argentina thus entered the free 
world of supply and demand. ; 

The development and austerity plan pro- 
claimed by President Frondizi had the back- 
ing of a powerful movement obeying to what 
could be classified as the central left. This 
advocates for the thesis of absolute under- 
standing between Argentina and the United 
States. 

Now, then, a recent measure adopted by 
the Government of the United States gravely 
imperils' the thesis of the friends of this 
country. In the possibility that aphthous 
contamination may be present in the cured 
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meat exported by Argentina, the United 
States cancel its importation, and the result 
is that Argentina’s trade balance is affected 
by approximately $30 million. Naturally, the 
cattlemen affected by this economic setback 
turn their eyes to London and condemn the 
measures canceling the bilateral agreement 
between Argentina and the United States. 

If the relative possibility of aphthous con- 
tamination exists, the necessary scientific 
measures can be adopted through the appro- 
priate institutes, either to confirm the disease 
or to purify the meat as much as possible. 
That would be less costly than to abandon 
a market like Argentina’s, that is eager to 
trade with the United States. Couldn't the 
Development Loan Fund of this country in- 
vest some dollars to improve the system of 
scientific research on Argentinian meat, so as 
to avoid its elimination just because of exist- 
ing doubts regarding the possibility of con- 
tamination? 

Besides the economic reasons, the United 
States cannot afford the luxury of turning 
their back to the friends of this country who 
are in Latin American trying to fight anti- 
American currents that are now the trend in 
the hemisphere. To ban, without just cause, 
the importation of Argentinian meat would 
mean to give encouragement to the enemies 
of the economic and political solidarity with 
the United States, that up to now have failed 
in Argentina. 





Massachusetts, a State With a Hard Core 
of Distressed Labor Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an area redevelopment 
fact sheet on Massachuetts which has 
been issued by the Area Employment Ex- 
pansion Committee in New York: 

{Area Redevelopment Fact Sheet No. 54A] 


MASSACHUSETTS, A STATE WITH A HARD CORE OF 
DISTRESSED LABOR MARKETS 


This fact sheet supplements Fact Sheet 
No. 54, issued January 1959. 

Unemployment has dropped for the State 
but the number of chronically distressed 
labor markets have increased from 12 in 
January 1959, to 14 in April 1959. The total 
labor force in these areas was approximately 
410,000 or 19.6 percent of the State total in 
April 1959, while the unemployment rate was 
8.6 percent. 

The four major distressed labor markets, 
Fall River, Lawrence, Lowell, and New Bed- 
ford, had an average rate of unemployment 
of 8.8 percent. As compared with January 
1959, four new labor markets, Haverhill, New- 
buryport, Gloucester, and Plymouth, are now 
classified as distressed, whereas Marlboro and 
Taunton have dropped out. 

The total unemployment in distressed and 
substantial labor surplus areas in excess: of 
6 percent is 15,866. 

There were 21 labor markets with more 
than 6 percent unemployment. They had a 
civilian labor force of 829,000 or 39.5 percent 
of the State’s workforce. Five labor markets 
have reduced their unemployment since Jan- 
uary 1959, so that the percentage of unem-— 
ployed in April 1959 was below 6 percent in 
Athol, Fitchburg, Gardner, Marlboro, and 
Taunton. - 
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TABLE I.—Massachusetts—Labor force and unemployment in labor markets, April 1959 





Labor market area 
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376, 120 


56, 730 
195, 160 












} Eligible for assistance under the House Banking Committee Recommendation, i.e., unemployment of 6 percent 
in at least 18 of the previous 24 months, 9 percent in 15 of the previous 18 months, 12 percent in the previous 12 months 


or 15 percent in the previous 6-month period. 
2 January 1959. 
3 March 1959. 


4 The following communities have not been included in any labor market area: 


Western Massachusetts: 
Beckett 
Cheshire 
Hancock 
Otis 
Peru 
Richmond 
Sandisfield 
Tyringham 
Washington 
Windsor 


Southeastern Massachusetts: 
Mansfield 
Foxboro 
Chilmark 
Edgartown “ 
Gayhead 
Gosnold 
Nantucket 2 
Oak Bluffs 
Tisbury 
West Tisbury 


Source: Division of Employment Security, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


[Area Redevelopment Fact Sheet No. 54] 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Massachusetts is one of the States most 
seriously beset by distressed areas problems. 
Four major labor markets, seven smaller, and 
one very small labor market are chronically 
distressed communities. In addition, two 
labor markets are affected by high seasonal 
unemployment and therefore require tech- 
nical aid in developing supplementary off- 
season employments. Under the administra- 


tion bill, S. 1064, the four distressed major 
labor markets, only one smaller, and one very 
small labor market, would be eligible for 
benefits. Under the Senate committee bill, 
S. 722, the same four major labor markets, 
one smaller, and two very small labor mar- 
kets would be entitled to benefits. 

Of the 12 labor markets which now have 
a substantial labor surplus but are not eligi- 
ble for benefits under S. 722, 1 would be 
eligible in April, 2 in May, 3 in June, and 7 
in- July. Under the administration bill in 
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addition to the curernf six eligible labor 
markets there would bé ‘one more in 1960, 
three in 1961, and four in 1962. Under com- 
mittee S. 722, in addition to the seven cur- 
rently eligible there would be three in 1960, 
and four in 1961 benefiting under the act 
(table I). 

In January 1959, the total unemployment 
in the State was 160,320, of whom 42,350 
were in the distressed labor markets (under 
S. 722), and 51,050 were in substantial labor 
surplus areas (table II). The only consid- 
erable labor market without a substantial 
labor surplus is Boston. Outside of Boston, 
only 2 percent of the State’s labor force is in 
areas without a substantial labor surplus. 
Forty-four percent of the State’s labor force 
is in areas suffering from unemployment of 
6 percent or more. 

The total number of jobs which would 
have to be created in the currently distressed 
labor markets (under S. 722) to reduce un- 
employment in these areas below the 
6-percent level would be 18,365. 

In table ITI, we report for each distressed 
area qualifying under S. 722, the unemploy- 
ment rates by months for 1957, 1958, and 
January 1959. 

In table IV, we report for each substantial 
labor surplus area, the unemployment rates 
by months for 1957, 1958, and January 1959. 

In table V, we report for each distressed 
area, the unemployment rates for the years 
1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958. 

In table VI, we report for each labor sur- 
plus area, the unemployment rates for the 
years 1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958. 


In table VII, we report unemployment rates 
for two seasonally afflicted areas of high un- 
employment for the months of 1957, 1958, 
and January 1959. 

The State of Massachusetts has faced 
serious unemployment problems. The major 
difficulties stem from the contraction of the 
textile industry. Many efforts have been 
made to bring in new industries and some 
success has been achieved but the volume 
of new employment has not been sufficient 
to offset the losses. The communities face 
the need of developing new factory space if 
new industries are to come. In some cases, 
older mill buildings have to be leveled. 
New industrial patterns have to be promoted. 

There is considerable evidence that the 
large centers of advanced technology in sev- 
eral communities have and can become the 
nucleus of new economic expansion. How- 
ever, the rate of growth has not been suffi- 
cient and the size of present projects has 
been inadequate. Many of the obstacles 
to growth have not been removed. Local 
efforts are not sufficient for this purpose. 
Because these undertakings exceed the re- 
sources of the local areas, a Federal program 
of technical assistance grants for public 
facilities and loans for public facilities and 
industrial and commercial structures is 
needed. 

Many areas are rapidly becoming dis- 
tressed because of the accelerated contrac- 
tion of the local textile industry, the move- 
ment of even newer industries such as elec- 
trical manufacturing, contractors of military 
products and Federal establishments. These 
would be shortly eligible under S. 722 but 
not under the other two bills. 

Two labor markets, Hyannis and Nan- 
tucket, need technical assistance in helping 
them develop complementary industries to 
provide employment during the off-season 
months. 
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Tasie I.—Massachusetts=Major areas of “substantial labor surplus”, March 1959, by status of current eligibility and earliest date of 


future eligibility under S. 1064, S. 722, and committee S. 722 








‘ 


Earliest date of future eligibility 


Status of current eligibility 














Labor market areas 


Committee] S. 1064 (be- Committee 


8. 1064 8. 722 S. 722 fore 1963)! 8. 722 8S, 722 (be- 
fore 1962)? 
Major: 
NN a a a ee a eid and b nnn painddocagiol~o- dacenaencisdascewocuce June 1959 i ile Stee ae 
POR TEN; MP Mi Bak chgbuic dnighpadshnuaielcnn tatiana thes aaitiiandale tan at marae AS NEY AS a, SEE Sie ise kis Tb 
Lawrence Un ae ee cecil Rid sien Sod cectaada 
i ae a cndis Gee E hae PE aan «duce cal Men ctaidenal Miccnawneeclancdadosate intel lnichins adda 
Te eee ee een eee ess dean tieleh eel hada cdarens nee Milpadedenn] Dicacoascdl MhintecunesLevouscesoes ae 2 canal ae a 
ID TO a ae es ee eee eek one amwanecaglnsheasenoeralaseunweanant| dheweaweee | oes Kira 
ONO oi doen ect niietbieE Mido oudiiiicn chebacsaihed ek Cs uk aun we ial aietnd MNGi d ben énvihewasnncannaDicccenedhed-fcabieenanuine I a Se 
Smaller: ; 
Fitchburg July 1959. awlidii F oe 
Greenfield July 1959.........-. 1961 
DTI ss aiewindth iu cactisdnincds nde ice nate dabds dg teakio weal sab XM Oons aw ennts ‘ June 1959. _........ 1961 
PRETEND S oct 4 «cs os isin husbitalniok cassddecd ainehavenabine tikes within Contests otaia elaids cides Daina deals gle aimpri agence 962 ad ae dake 1961 
ne ee Be 1960 
Newburyport May 1959 -.- 1961 
POD GR ia os chs baht bccdevintceebam aatetatena dt haaendtelind ad kbdtintanidaniets Setitid x I RN innslata 
FO een ee ee ww ccnadl (Mit sdapeendlccnenesdhsitelpocds«cxucastomebkotabemed nde . 4 
SPUITTIININ seg a ea nitebeadeat Mhdeamdeccnloaucdnesnaes! SOUL  Evcansaavetanadcacauchats 1960 
OI tact Fi ar ee ee bieewnccendl Dkgarsdacsclecswapndionest! SAOL © Baceoneensavouen caitvesal 1960 
ON oa isn ap Baden ddeinetaceeh dw eaandiniin nes ia kee dich adhe tick da aaa dbatnecd pigestnisaite dating alastiale onlin 
Very small: 
st INE sn exiusindi ened x onsabionsihh seus eseaianieaiaiciae diaiaiekondigiastiiaden te ig ha Le Dak ta, i I ee 
I nn a a ee ae Ce tl ape esi ae nt Aterereittiinn alhiueambieiaiathands 
NN i a ee ne 
Gloucester July 1959 ai at aa 
COT FI sn cov nic oe cue cuiacundsammenlsediamasednbais beedtmaiantaknedindaules onnccsenes iS nebiesdnalten 4 sieiidanlcoeansatetainlaeel 
a Se a A call ly ale ilk a a lees Ts aa wnsnonlaedsnanduanlincudtesedudin dansiindiinsl gueawsaheaeoncunadeestslasadunoument’ 
Tar eeimmeenenie = PUURIOIIE SINE’ (WRONG  eUbe ay esencaan| ennecencceséalensdncmunes hae innl ioe aanch Debdiceegeate: 
TN ie i es En onnawcees |--------20e- Toschi’ 1960 May 1959 agthibbpvocebiscbea 





1 All cities without dates will not be eligible before 1963. 





3 High seasonal unemployment. 


2 All cities without dates will not be eligible before 1962. 


TaB.B II.—Massachusetts—Labor force and unemployment in labor markets, January 1959 









































































Labor |Unemploy-| Number in Labor |Unemploy-| Number in 
Labor market area force ment excess of 6 Laber market area force ment excess of 6 
. (civilian) total percent (civilian) total percent 
total total 
Bis Deahds BI a nti ccttdbinkepcactdiconct S...| 2,098, 530 260: O70 \.... keinane C. Substantial labor surplus areas_-.-.........-- 537, 310 51, 050 18, 813 
B, Distressed ern 4. joc. ce dcswnstsve<ccoheich 395, 840 42, 350 18, 365 Salon |. qansncstbinuavca.baeanaeets 374, 070 33, 500 11, 056 
OS oi odds cn cogeinnoepedbeninicesan 234, 250 26, 620 12, 565 oii cdg Scawtinencadat ak 55, 370 4, 700 1, 378 
— Springfiedi-Holyoke -...........-..- 196, 630 17, 000 5, 202 
Fall River, Mass.-R.I_.............- 58, 410 6, 620 3, 115 RE, 122, 070 11, 800 4, 476 
Lawrenoe...........1..-. 56, 440 5, 35 1, 964 —————== |= =e 
SMG. 5c Bu. oc atin ncokcule baked 53, 200 6, 100 2, 908 cin scaeatmand 94, 910 | 8, 580 2, 886 
INOW FIORE i. ods sodendiewotoumals 66, 200 8, 550 4, 578 -——-——-— }----—_--— — 
=e ee oe I ca ct cndeanbaibeunt * 42, 370 | 3, 500 958 
Smaller_._.. Dik ide nvbebatibedepdaaiinnies 157, 940 15, 280 5, 569 CRUOUIINEE ao asin ac ccpecastahowmes 16, 740 1, 480 476 
Jp a a TiavRtW 3-2 sich tidcbebass 21, 320 1, 890 611 
DERN i a smndipeaadsba 20, 060 1,490 286 IRIN e oi cacinbucccnadascceuast 14, 480 1,710 841 
Milford_......... 23, 620 2, 370 953 |=== > - Se 
North Adams 17, 630 2, 630 1, 572 Very CONS. < iiatitncn astectcinbtntiicn 68, 330 8, 970 4, 871 
PHAROS os ca. ne adnndbaseie dcou 32, 300 2, 520 57 f——— —|—_____—_ 
Southbridge-W ebster__........-.--- 22, 600 2, 550 DEN. nidgtekdesans aapaiona 12, 420 1, 150 405 
ORRIN: . can ctbiaeriindddendianete 26, 5 2, 320 725 CTRGEE 9 nc ccdectcernbebes ts .vacsi 7, 400 } 930 48ti 
FAO si ivisinnidkccls Danciniinladien ten caniichintastioet ate 15, 150 1, 400 401 CN Er ad,  d cstihines binktiad a 11, 920 1,050 335 
peers = — COMIN 5 5. oid ee ceote sa senedl 11, 570 | 2, 340 1, 646 
bf 8 AR A ee eC 3, 650 45 231 Hyannis___. a Beesaey 14, 070 | 2, 050 1, 206 
—_———_— — Nantucket-Martha’s Vineyard 3, 190 370 179 
Great Barrington *_.............-.. 3, 650 450 231 Plymouth......-.- 7, 760 1, 080 614 
D. Other nonsubstantial labor surplus areas ¢- 1, 143, 300 65,000 }._.... 
=— ek = = — — —————— 
Wier. csi tice sic diepbaicanel Seale 1, 143, 300  ) a ee 
Boston.......-----------------------| 0 OOU Bicincic mutac 





! Eligible for assistance under the Douglas Bill, i.e., unemployment of 6 percent in 
at least 18 of the previous 24 months, 9 percent in 15 of the previous 18 months, 12 
percent in the previous 12 months, or 15 percent in the previous 6 months. 


2 December 1958 
3 February 1958. 


4The following communities have not been included in any labor market area: 
. 





Labor market area Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 


Major: 





Western Massachusetts: Beckett, Cheshire, Hancock, Otis, Peru, Richmond, 
Sandisfield, Tyringham, Washington, and Windsor. Southeastern Massachusetts¢ 
Mansfield, Foxboro, Chilmark, Edgartown, Gayhead, Gosnold, Nantucket, Oak 
; Bluffs, Tisbury, and West Tisbury. 


Source: Division of Employment Security, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


TaBLE III.—Massachusetts— Unemployment as percent of labor force in distressed areas,' 1957-59 


Annual 
average 


Aug. Sept. 








Oct. Nov. | Dec, 











Fall River, Mass.—R.I....... iosions cnatonigioneniion 1957 10.2 10.0 10.3 9.9 12.2 12.8 14.4 9.5 8.7 8.2 8.0 9.6 10.3 
4 1958 13.3 11.6 11.7 13.4 15.0 15. 2 16.0 9.2 8.8 7.8 9.0 9.7 11.7 

1959 11.3 (?) (2) @® (2) ) () @® () () @) @) og) 
LOW ic arin docnsvtnnnsanpentenncgenspeb align aeee 10.6 4.8 9.3 8.8 9.0 8.7 9.0 7.2 6.9 6.9 8.3 8.7 8.2 
1958 10.6 10.1 10.7 11.1 10.0 9.7 11.7 9.2 9.2 8.9 9.4 8.8 10. 1 

ee %5) ©@® 0) @) ®@ | @ @) @) @) () (2) @) @) 
LOWE)L. .. concecdeccenccnnwssesocecons pbledeenipnnt:. COE 9.0 8.4 8.2 6.8 6.6 65 6.9 4.7 4.3 4.6 6.6 7.7 6.7 
1958 11.7 12.6 13.0 13.0 11.5 11.8 11.8 9,1 8.6 8.1 9.1 9.5 9.8 

1959 | 1.5) @® @) @) @) ® @) @ 4) % @) 2) (*) ® 
0. New Better, .nccadecasuncqnepenvesctessccsepees) 107 8.3 8.7 8.0 6.4 6.4 5.7 5.1 4 4.1 3.9 5.4 7.3 6.1 
1958 10.7 11.9 12.8 13.1 12.3 12.7 12.9 9.1 9.1 8.4 9.2 10. 8 11.1 

1959 12.9 @) (4) @) (2) () 1) () @ (?) { (?) (*) 


Footnotes at end of table. 


‘ 
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TaB.e III.—Massachusetts—Unemployment as percent of labor force in distressed areas,! 1957-59—Continued 























Labor market area Year Jan. Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual 
average 
Smaller: | cs 
NID... « <scniithceuttihstis dieniathabilaiemboaarntentinenn tien 1957 (® (2) () (2) (?) 4.9 () (?) (?) (?) 8.3 8.9 7.4 
8 | @ | ® | ® | @ | @ 2i/ ®@ | ® | ® | ® | @ 6.6] 7.9 
1959 7.4 @) (@) @ | @® (?) (?) (2) (?) @) (?) (?) (?) 
pinned i oid oth eh ea eS 1957 (2) (2) (2) @ | @ 6.7] (2) () () (2) (@) 8.3 7.5 
1958 @) (2) (2) @ | @ 13.8 (2) (?) @) (2) (2) 9.7 11.8 
1959 10.0 (@) (?) @) | ® (?) (2) (?) (2) (2) (2) (2) (?) 
epths DINNING os cc nccncaccdestuncabsaensinoteey 1957 6.3 6.8 10.8 | 8.9 | 8.3 9.3 14.4 8.9 8.5 9.3 11.2 12. 5 9.6 
1958 15.7] 17.7] 17.5) 161] 154] 197] 184] 162] 162] 150] 160]° 15.7 16.6 
1959 149] (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) () (2) (?) (2) (?) (?) (?) 
PREG spac cn cdcndeccasctecotpebegubarateresion’l 1957 (2) (2) (2) (2) (?) 4.6 (2) (?) (2) (2) 6.8 7.1 6.2 
1958 (2) (2) (2) (2) 8.6 8.8 (2) (2) , (2) (?) (2) 7.8 8.4 
1959 (?) (2) () (?) (?) (?) (?) (?) (?) (2) @) (?) (?) 
Bouth bridise-Webater . . on ccccccceccenceccocecesece 1957 2) (2) () (2) | ) 4.9 () 3) (?) (2) 7.6 10. 2 7.6 
1958 (@) (2) (2) (@) | 11.4 11.2 (2) 1) (2) (2) (?) 10.8 ll 
1959 11.3] @ () @) | @) (2) (?) (?) (?) (2) (?) (?) @) 
EF cn ccienkadclbnniinedinentcedeeioniiaan 1957 9.0 8.4 7.7 @) | (?) 9.0 (?) (2) (?) (@) 6.0 7.5 
1958 10.4 (2) ?) | ® |} ® 11.7 2.5 () (?) (?) (?) (?) 11.5 
1959 8.7 (@) (?) @) | @ (2) (?) (?) (?) ® (?) (?) (?) 
Wee a vnc cksinnotadteaihlvutienaiena 1957 5.4 () -m i + ¢ (?) 5.4 (2) (?) (?) (?) (?) 5.4 
‘ 1958 9.0 (2) (2) ( (2) (2) 10.1 (2) (2) ) (?) (2) 6 
1959 9.2 2) 2) (2) ro) | (2) (2) (?) (?) (2 (?) (?) (2) 
Very small, Great Barrington.......................- 1957 () @) @) | @ (?) (2) (?) (2) (?) (2) (2) (?) (2) 
: 1958 (2) 12.3 @ | @ | @® (2) (2) (2) (2) @ (2) (2) (?) 
1959 (?) () (?) @ | ©&@ | (?) (?) (?) ? (?) (?) (?) (?) 
1 Eligible for assistance under 8S. 722, i.e., unemployment of 6 percent in at least 18 Source: Division of Employment Security, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
of the previous 24 months, 9 percent in 15 of the previous 18 months, 12 percent in the Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. Department of Labor. Annual averages 
previous 12 months or 15 percent in the previous 6 months. calculated from these data 


? Information not available. 


Taste 1V.—Massachusetis—Unemployment as percent of labor force in areas of substantial labor surplus, 1957-59 

















Labor market area Year Jan, Feb. Mar. Api May | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Annual 
average 
Major: E 
BNCRIER . cccsbteccotoceusmencdecensccusessenged 1957 6.5 6.4 5.9 5.0 4.9 2 5.8 4.2 4.4 4.6 5.5 6.5 5.4 
1958 8.3 8.6 9.4 9. ¢ 8.8 9.5 10.1 7.7 6.7 6.2 7.1 7.8 ‘8.3 
1959 8.5 «) () i) (1) (') () () @) 1) (1) (4) () 
Springfield-Holyoke.....------------.---------e- 1957 4.3 4.9 4.8 4.6 4.5 5.1 5.4 4.7 4.4 4.7 5.5 6.0 4.9 
1958 7.8 8.4 8.5 8.6 8.5 8.5 8.7 8.0 7.6 7A 8.2 7.9 8.2 
1959 8.6 () ) (1) (1) (1) (1) (!) (*) () @) (1) (1) 
Wa ok dhicnccccecensectnsnehcacicousenel 4.9 4.9 4.5 3. 6 3.3 3.9 4.1 3.7 3.8 3.7 4.7 5.9 4.3 
1958 8.2 9.2 9.4 9.2 | 8.0 8 9.0 8.1 7.9 7.7 9.0 8.5 8.5 
1959 - 9.6 @) @) ) (1) 1) @) () (*) () () () @) 
Smaller: | 
Fitchburg. -... Sndwacugpeuceseantenibannediaa ne 5.4 4.8 4.6 3.6 4.0 4.9 5.4 4.3 3.9 3.7 4.8 6.1 4.6 
1958 8.0 7.8 7.7 7.0 7.1 7.5 7.9 6.5 6.3 5.5 6.4 7.1 7.1 
1959 8.3 (1) (‘) (1) ) (1) (4) (4) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
I ovina cncutinescdcinestlogdiaaene e-| 1957 5.0 () (’) (1) (1) (1) 8.6 () (1) (1) (1) 5.8 9 
1958 8.6 (@) (1) (') () 9.9 8.5 () (4) (@) (‘) (‘) 9 
1959 8.9 ) (@) () (4) (‘) () (4) (@) (4) (@) 3] () 
SIITTNI x <cntaeendienen to cetniinmenginiia> eine icin nie 1957 5.4 5.6 4.9 5.8 6.1 5.7 5.2 5.0 | 5.5 5.2 7.9 5.6 5.7 
1958 7.1 7.0 11.7 11.7 10. 4 11.7 20.9 10,4 10.7 9.5 9.3 8.2 10.7 
1959 8.9 (4) () 0) (') (1) (‘) () (1) (4) (1) () (1) 
ee 1957 8.5 8.0 6.7 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.4 5.1 5.2 5.2 6.9 6.3 6.1 
1958 10.4 12.0 12.8 12.6 11.4 10. 6 12.3 7.2 8.1 9.1 9.3 10.6 10.5 
1959 11.8 0) @) (1) (1) (4) 0] () @) () (@) (1) (@) 
Very small: 
Oa lant ecensils ni nae a alee 1957 () (1) () ) (1) (4 () (1) (4) (1) (1) (1) (4) 
1958 @) (‘) (4) 11.4 | 10.7 9.8 10.9 8.8 7.9 7.9 7.9 (1) 9.4 
1959 9.3 0) (4) ( ; @) @) (@) (!) (1) (4) 9) () () 
a oat ine tictnien'bntasa~<enctealeigeealee 1957 | (@) () (1) Q) | @) 0) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
1958 (4) 12.6 Gy (4) (}) () (4) (4) @) (@) () @) (4) 
1959 () () (1) GQ) | @) (1) () (1) (!) (1) (*) (1) (1) 
I 12 em gcitlbcenssiningicheswicibnesticiindniebaaeee 1957 () @ () { ; 4) (') (4) (') (') (@) (‘) (4) () 
: 1958 11.1 1) (1) pee (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 0) (1) 
1959 &.8 3) @) ( | (@) () (‘) ) (‘) re) 0) (‘) (‘) 
CO a ee er iieanentieatinstpenallidiiateanleaaae 1957 20. 7 15.9 M4. 1 10. 5 7.8 7.4 4.9 3.5 3.9 6.7 11.5 15.5 10.2 
1958 20.1 19.1 17.0 14. 4 | 9.4 7.0 4.9 4.4 4.5 7.4 11.0 15.7 11.2 
1959 20.2 Q) () @) | (@) (') (4) (') (') (4) (@) (‘) (!) 
DIN. on Sin cicinnnachandniaacdinaedaabiaad 1957 11.9 12.3 10.8 7.4] 53 4.4 4.8 3.6 4.0 5.1 6.6 7.9 7.0 
1958 12.7 13.7 12.6 10.7} 8&0 7.4 7.0 6.7) ° 6.0 7.0 9.0 10.0 9.2 
1959 13.9 ® @) 72 (1) () () ¢) () () () (*) 
ges gti esi sii eects uence nines et atmtmanstibtane 
1 Information not available. Source: Division of Employment Security, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Bu- 


a * Seer Security, U.S. Department of Labor. Annual averages calculated 
rom this data, ‘ 
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1959 








Labor market area 1955 
Major: 
Fait River, MameBE oo .62scoceccu. 6.1 
CR INNOOS 5 ice ash ctiieniecbeeceube 16.4 
NR Ea oi te a oe ier eae eS 8.8 
New Bedford_.._- iphantont trie tiaha sin lta ta 8.6 
Smaller 
- Marlboro._...____- @) 
Milled. i... 5.7 
North Adams. .__- oi eat @) 
PUI is sn dace () 
Southbridge-Webster___. g.......-..-.- 8.3 
SOONOR 2 coi aks. ch cdncka teense () 
5 RIND 2 a Shee ate is nace aude seat (?) 
Very small: Great Barrington...........-- ) 


! Eligible for assistance under the Douglas bill (S. 722), i.e., unemployment of 6 per- 
cent in at least 18 of the previous 24 months, 9 percent in 15 of the previous 18 months, 
12 percent in the previous 12 months or 15 percent in the previous 6 months, 


? Information not available. 


Source: Calculated from Division of Employment Security, Commonweaith of 
Massachusetts and Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. Department of Labor data, 
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TaBLE V.—Massachusetts—Annual averages of unemployment as per- 
cent of labor force in distressed areas * 
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TABLE VI.—Massachusetts—Annual averages of u nemptoyment as per- 
cent of labor force in areas of substantial labor surplus, 1955-58 





1956 1957 1958 Labor market area | 1955 | 1956 1957 1958 
——_———— —_ -~y~—— _ 
Major: | 
6.3 10.3 11.9 Brockton_ = Nidciiinin manic kote 4.1 44 5.4 8.3 
10.2 8.2 10. 1 Springfield\Holyoke_................__} 4,2 3.4 4.9 | 8.2 
6.7 6.7 10.9 bE SEE ETT | 4.3 2.8 4.3 8.5 
6.1 6)1 ILI Smaller: 
Te a et | 5.5 | 3.6 | 4.6 7a 
(2) 7.4 7.9 eNOS f.. ctoe | tt as 2.3 | 4.1 7.2 | 20 
(2) 7.5 11.8 ac i se | 5.3 4.8 5.7 | 10.7 
@) 9.6 16.6 Newburyport. ... | 6.7 5.1 | 61) *% 10.5 
(2) 6.2 8.4 Very small: 
(2) 7.5 11.5 SE gh ire tscitint deep iin enitieoalae ditethie 5.5 2.4 (1) 9,4 
(2) 7.6 11.0 OA nl TSE TEE KLE: (!) (1) (1) (1) 
() 5.4 9.6 CNET ha dooncthatenahsinduaktinteke 5.6 3.2 (‘) (1) 
@) (2) 12.3 OI na a iss ee aS 9.6" 9,5 10, 2 11,2 
ON Ei all SORT SPRINT | 2.6 3.2 4.5 6.6 
Nantucket-Martha’s Vineyard ___...-. | (1) 1.8 3.9 5.4 
PIPMIOUNR 6 ssn Ko. 7.6 7.0 9.2 
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Source: Calculated from Division of Employment Security, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and Bureau of Employment Security, U.S, 
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Labor market area Year Jan Feb Mar, Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct, Nov, Dec. | Annual 
average 
PURI icin wtih cattinkieasseiint Dimi ddtniovalbaiatiiiaiiia 1957 8.5 8.9 8.2 6.5 3.1 1.2 0.5 0.7 1.1 2.1 4.4 8.2 4.5 
1958 12.4 13.8 12.3 82 4.0 1.9 1.2 1.3 1.8 4.4 7.0 11.2 6.6 

1959 14.6 (4) (4) () 1) () (!) (4) (4) (Y (1) 1) (@) 
Nantucket-Martha’s Vineyard............-..--.....- 1957 7.2 8.1 7.2 5.0 4.3 1.2 .4 4 a 2.3 3.7 6.0 3.9 
1958 9.2 10. 2 9.7 7.2 5.5 a om 9 1.2 4.3 6.0 7.9 5.4 

1959 11.6 (4) @) (!) (4) ) () (‘) () () (4) (4) (*) 
\! Information not available. Source: Division of Employment Security, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


One Solution to the Educational 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, our edu- 
cational system underwent during the 
last Congress probably what was the 
most extensive overall appraisal in our 
history. The reasons for and results of 
the studies made were unsettling and of 
vital importance to all Americans. They 
were essential to the question of our na- 
tional survival. The President’s conclu- 
sions on the subject were that improve- 
ment of our system was a problem above 
all other immediate tasks—we needed 
scientists by the thousands more than 
we at the time expected to have. 

Since the war, America experienced a 
period of educational advance. We had 
produced well under the stress of war 
and were continuing to do so. We had 
all reached a certain amount of com- 
placency, however, which was suddenly 
shattered by the advent of the Russian 
sputnik. We realized that we were in 
great danger—and that in this age our 
fate depended .on the man of science. 
There was no doubt that Russian scien- 
tists were ahead of ours in many fields 
and that further emphasis on and en- 
couragement of education was needed. 
We could not mass-produce sputniks 
without properly trained scientific minds 
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able to use the imagination and fore- 
sight necessary to carry out our space 
programs. 

Congress plunged into the problem. 
The hearings that were held brought out 
very clearly that the Nation must take 
steps to more effectively discover and 
encourage its potential intellectual tal- 
ent, create wider opportunities for ad- 
vanced training for young people and 
provide better teachers and teaching 
equipment to develop the scholastic re- 
sources of American youth. A way had 
to.be found to dispel the public notion of 
a scientist as being an individual of 
separate ways and one set aside from 
society. 

The National Defense Education Act 
was enacted as a vehicle by which our 
goals might be sought. Many earlier at- 
tempts at enacting legislation to supply 
Federal assistance to education had been 
defeated. 

All means of providing emphasis on 
educational achievement must continue 
to be explored fully. In this connection, 
I want to call to my colleagues’ atten- 
tion a unique program of rewarding bril- 
liance which has been initiated by a local 
newspaper in my district—the Miami 
Herald, a Knight newspaper. In an in- 
spiring ceremony, the 10 top high school 
seniors in the fields of art, literature, and 
journalism, music, social science, mathe- 
matics, science, speech and drama, 
sportsmanship, citizenship, and scholar- 
ship fecently were presented coveted 
silver trophies—Silver Knight Awards— 
and a $200 grant to be used for further 
education. The 2,000 applauding adults 
and teenagers in the audience empha- 
sized the popular appeal and importance 


of these intellectual awards. The Silver 
Knight Awards are on a par with much- 
proclaimed citywide athletic achieve- 
ments; and educational accomplishments 
have been placed in a proper perspective 
with all flelds of endeavor. A total of 
$3,500 in grants went to 40 seniors in the 
program—$200 to winners and $50 each 
to honorable mentions. The plans for 
further achievement and learning on the 
part of the winners and the interest and 
excitement generated among other stu- 
dents are fine and tangible results of this 
newspaper’s initiative, and are indeed an 
outstanding example of leadership and 
community spirit which could well be 
implemented throughout the country. I 
feel sure the’ results would be amaz- 
ing and increasingly evident in the years 
to come. And it would cost the tax- 
payers nothing. 

I take pride in submitting the follow- 
ing article on the program from the 
Miami Herald and the sincere and 
thoughtful editorial which followed the 
selection of the winners: 

Greater Miamians will get a chance to 
honor their most brilliant teenagers in a 
precedent-shattering ceremony tonight. 

The public has been invited to come to the 
Dade County Auditorium at 8 p.m. to cheer 
for the county’s 10 top high school seniors. 

Designed to prove that life in Miami isn’t 
all frills and frolic, the ceremony will be- 
stow on the students accolades of a sort 
which have been reserved for athletes. 

Each of the 10 top seniors will receive a 
Silver Knight Award: a shining trophy ac- 
companied by a $200 educational grant. In 
addition, 30 runners-up will be named, 
Each will get a plaque and $50. The awards 
are sponsored by the Miami Herald with the 
cooperation of Dade County schools. 
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People who attend the ceremony—admis- 
sion.is free—will also get to hear one of the 
Nation’s top speakers, Dr. William H. Alex- 
ander, of Oklahoma City. 

Dr. Alexander, the punchlining pastor of 
the First Christian Church of Oklahoma, 
said the title of his address will be “You.Are 
the Answer.” 

Names of the top teenagers will remain a 
secret until they are called from the audi- 
ence to receive their trophies. The presen- 
tation will be by James L. Knight, general 
manager of the Miami Herald. 

Th@ 10 have been selected by a panel of 30 
top judges, all Miami leaders in business, 
government, education, and the arts. They 
were chosen from 104 candidates represent- 
ing 13 local-high schools 

Each of the 104 nominees has already been 
given a medal and a certificate of achieve- 
ment. 

Each winner represents a particular cate- 
gory: scholarship, science, mathematics, so- 
cial science, music, literature, speech, art, 
sportsmanship, or citizenship. From 8 to 
13 nominees competed in each. 

Winners were chosen on the basis of 
grades, talent, leadership, and the extent to 
which they have used their special abilities 
to serve their schools and the community. 


THE SILVER KNIGHTS: OUR PRIDE 


Anyone who thinks the younger genera- 
tion is going to the dogs should have been 
in the Dade County Auditorium last night. 
There sat 104 high school seniors from 13 
local high schools. 

They had been chosen as their schools’ 
most outstanding exemplars of excellence in 
10 categories: art, literature and journalism, 
music, social science, mathematics, science, 
speech and drama, sportsmanship, citizen- 
ship, and general scholarship. 

They assembled to learn which of their 
number had won the Silver Knight Awards 
as Dade County’s best in each category. 

Today, the 10 winners have their gleaming 
trophies and education grants of $200 each. 
Thirty runners-up have plaques and $50 
each.’ The prizes were awarded for the first 
time here by the Miami Herald in coopera- 
tion with the public school system. 

We congratulate the winners. Their 
awards testify to their achievements. 

We also congratulate all the contestants. 
They represent the many high school stu- 
dents here who excel in their studies and in 
the good characteristics drawn out by educa- 
tion. These qualities fairly shone from the 
demeanor and bearing of the 104 candidates 
gathered in the auditorium last night. 

No one who saw them could fail to reach 
the obvious conclusion: these are the kind 
of young people we can be proud of. 

We hope the honors accorded the winners 
of the Silver Knight Awards will encourage 
other high school students to emulate their 
example. They exalt scholarship. This is 
the purpose of education. 





4-H Youth Visit Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
; Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call attention to the fact 
that the 29th National 4-H Conference 
gets underway here in Washington to- 
morrow, and by giving some background 
information on a delegate from the con- 
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gressional district I represent, provide 
an example of the outstanding young 
Americans who represent their States at 
this conference. 

One of the four delegates from Okla- 
homa is Miss Suzanne Crawford, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Tom Crawford, of 
Grove, Okla., and the granddaughter of 
Mr. W. D. Gibson, who is in charge of 
the Prayer Room here in the Capitol, and 
Mrs. Gibson, also of Grove. Other dele- 
gates from Oklahoma include Miss Sue 
Dyson, of Hendrix, George Tarr, of Ben- 
nington, and Michael George Lucas, of 
Roff—all of whom have wonderful rec- 
ords in 4-H work. 

This National 4-H Conference, which 
is supervised by the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the State land-grant col- 
leges, will last through next Friday and 
has as its theme “Your Tomorrow.” Its 
purpose is to help.club members learn 
more about how the Federal Government 
operates, hear outstanding speakers, 
take part in educational tours and share 
ideas in group discussions on plans for 
careers and adjustments to living in the 
space age. 

Delegates to this conference are 4 
high-ranking club members from each 
of 49 States and Puerto Rico who were 
chosen because of their exceptional rec- 
ords in leadership, citizenship, and com- 
munity service, and for special achieve- 
ment in farming, homemaking, and 
other projects. 

Oklahoma’s own Miss Suzanne Craw- 
ford is a beautiful and excellent example 
of the type of American youth who will 
be attending this conference. Last 
month she graduated from Grove High 
School as valedictorian of her class, just 
as her sister, Linda, did 2 years earlier. 
She has been awarded a scholarship to 
Oklahoma State University. She is a 
member of the eight-girl song and dance 
group, organized as a 4-H activity and 
called “The Okies,” which participated 
in the inauguration ceremonies of the 
Governor of Oklahoma this year. 

Her outstanding record in 4-H activ- 
ities is well described in an article ap- 
pearing in the Tulsa Daily World for 
Friday, December 5, 1958, at the time she 
was named national 4-H winner in 
recreation. I should like to insert this 
article at this point: 

{From the Tulsa Daily World, Dec. 5, 1958] 
Grove Girt Is NAMED NATIONAL 4-H WINNER 
IN RECREATION 

CuiIcaco, December 4.—Suzanne Crawford, 
17-year-old Grove, Okla., high school senior, 
Thursday was named national award winner 
in recreation on the final day of the 4-H 
Congress here. 

She was the 10th Oklahoman to receive 
national 4-H honors during this year’s con- 
gress, which attracted more than 1,300 farm 
youth from the United States and several 
foreign countries. 

Only California with 13 national winners, 
and New York with 12, had more top awards 
than Oklahoma. 

ARDMORE YOUTH WINS 

Oklahoma youngsters named earlier this 
week were James McKown, Ardmore, boys’ 
agriculture; Ruth Ann Wilson, Jones, can- 
ning; Karen Bassett, Guthrie, dairy; Ruth 
Niemann, Kingfisher, dairy foods; George 
Tarr, Bennington, gardening; Margaret Ann 
Starks, Meridian, -home economics; Carolyn 
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Robinett, Douglas, home improvement; An- 
drea Suiter, Tipton, safety; and Bob York, 
Hitchcock, soil and water conservation. 

Oklahoma State University placed third 
among 21 teams in poultry judging. Kansas 
State University was first, Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, second; Arkansas University, fourth, 
and Missouri University, fifth. OSU’s Bob 
Squires, Seminole, was third high man, and 
Raymond Sharp, Pawnee, fifth. 

Comely Miss Crawford, who won a trip to 
the 4-H congress for her recreation accom- 
plishments, has had her own school of dance 
for the past 3 years. She is presently State 
secretary of the Oklahoma 4-H clubs, and 
is chairman of State 4~H congress recreation. 


PRODUCES SHOW 


Using her talent to good advantage, Su- 
Zanne produced and directed the entire va- 
riety show given for the benefit of a county 
polio fund drive; is a member of choreogra- 
pher of the Okies, a singing and dancing 
group from her Grové 4-H Club, which en- 
tertained at the National 4~H Congress here 
in 1956 and since has made 120 appearances 
before 75,000 people in 6 States. 

She is a member of the State honor society 
and national Beta club, was State champion 
in girls’ electrical demonstrations, among the 
top 10 in dress revue, and managed to com- 
plete 45 projects in.8 years of 4-H club work. 

Her parents are Mr. and Mrs. Tom Craw- 
ford, Grove. Suzanne wants to be a 4H 
club leader after she finishes college. Her 
4-H leaders are Mrs. Dean Barrett and H. E. 
Wilson, and her 4-H agent is Mae K. Bell. 


Mr. Speaker, I should like to pay trib- 
ute at this point tq all the fine delegates 
and leaders who will be attending this 
national 4-H conference, for I know that 
Miss Suzanne Crawford is typical of the 
high quality of leadership and citizen- 
ship represented at this conference. 





Michigan Trip Pays Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. - Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to éxtend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial appearing in the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Banner of a few days 
ago. In poignant fashion, it calls at- 
tention to the rapid progress being made 
in Tennessee in its efforts to obtain in- 
dustry. More and more-the advantages 
of this great State are being brought to 
the attention of the Nation. ‘The region, 
as noted in the editorial, has an able 
and industrious supply of workers; the 
salubrious business climate is inviting 
when compared with the older industrial 
areas. 


Our distinguished Governor, the Hon- 
orable Buford Ellington, is in the van- 
guard in this forward march of prog- 
ress in our State. The editorial follows: 

MICHIGAN ‘Trip Pays Orr 

Nearly 100 years ago—back in the days of 
rebel yells, pounding hooves, and gray 
ghosts—southern raiders used to give the 
Yankees fits. 

The North didn’t take too kindly to these 
swashbuckling riders whose escapades have 
now become legend. But that was war and 
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the raiders of yore had a mission—harass 
the advancing army. 5 

There’s a new brand of “raider” riding out 
of the South today. If he wears gray, it’s 
a gray flannel suit, his aims are peaceful but 
he also has a definite mission—acquisition of 
new industry for his State and region. 

He is the bearer of invitations, pointing to 
regional opportunities; the ambassador of 
sectional progress, and intersectional good- 
will. 

And the Tennesee Brigade—Gov. Buford 
Ellington’s “raiders” has been mighty suc- 
cessful in its recent sally into Michigan. 

Actually, the term “raider” was hung on 
the Tennesseans by Detroit Mayor Louis 
Miriani who has alternately lambasted and 
belittled the efforts of our industry seekers. 

When it was reported that 23 immediate 
prospects had been turned up by the Elling- 
ton “raiders,” Miriani says “baloney.” But 
it wasn’t baloney at all; the Tennesseans 
brought home the bacon in the form of a 
$1.5 million branch of a major furniture 
manufacturing firm.to be located in John- 
son City. 

The circumstances that have made the 
Wolverine State the happy hunting grounds 
for industry seekers were homegrown. And 
you can bet your last bar of soap that Gov- 
ernor Ellington will never have to come 
a-beggin’ to newly acquired firms to get 
Tennessee out of a fiscal fiasco similar to 
that created by Gov. G. Mennen (Soapy) 
Williams and his Lieutenant Governor with- 
out portfolio, UAW chief, Walter Reuther. 

Despite the Detroit mayor’s protestations, 
the facts are that industry is seeking grow- 
ing room not only for the location of branch 
plants but for primary installations as well. 
The South—particularly Tennessee—fills the 
bill. 

This. region has an able, intelligent, and 
industrious supply of workers; the salubrious 
business climate is inviting when compared 
with the older industrial areas. And in this 
era of industrial growth, there is plenty 
of room for expansion. 

As the mayor of Detroit has probably gath- 
ered “raiders” have always been held in con- 
siderable esteem in these parts, especially 
when they hit hard and fast and accom- 
plish their mission. 





Global Objective Springs Leak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Lancaster 
News, Lancaster, S.C., of June 6, 1959: 

GLOBAL OBJECTIVE SPRINGS LEAK 

The U.S. State Department has spent years 
and X millions of dollars to rehabilitate 
Japanese economy. A reluctant Congress 
has been chivvied inte supporting this pro- 
gram through constant warnings that if 
Japan were left to her own resources she 
would begin trading with the enemy and 
thus be drawn into the Communist orbit. 
In the process, the American textile industry 
has been progressively sacrificed to’ keep 
Japan happy and cooperative. , 

American markets have been held open for 
cheap Jap textiles. American cotton is sold 
to Jap- manufacturers at 10 cents per 
pound less than the same cotton can be pur- 
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chased by American mills. Every effort to 
establish legal quotas and compensating 
tariffs has been resisted by the State Depart- 
ment. Faced with spontaneous boycott of 
her textiles in the United States, Japan in- 
stituted voluntary limitations on her exports 
2 years ago but is constantly seeking to in- 
crease and evade them. 

Has the United States accomplished its 
objective in this or have we been a patsy for 
Jap industrialists? A dispatch out of Tokyo 
last week would seem to indicate the latter. 
Japan has contracted to buy 6,000 hales of 
raw cotton from Russia under an agreement 
between five leading Japanese trading firms 
and the Soviet Textile Goods Export Corpora- 
tion. 

Although this is relatively a small amount 
of cotton, it is a beginning, and it is not 
inconceivable that products woven from Rus- 
sian cotton will find their way into Jap 
exports to the United States. Thus, our ef- 
forts to keep Japan out of the Communist 
orbit may have opened a market in the 
United States for the Communists them- 
selves. 





The Wheat Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


» Monday, May 11, 1959 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to insert the attached reprint of a 
radio broadcast recently released by my 
good friends, the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association, St. Paul, Minn.: 


What’s going on at the White House these 
days is a mighty puzzle—but maybe farmers 
ought to talk toythe bankers who seem to 
have the situation well in hand. At least, 
the President went to Congress Monday to 
demand higher interest rates for bai-kers and 
moneylenders who already get $8 billion a 
year, from the Treasury. But farmers re- 
member that only 9 days ago the President 
was up on the Hill demanding less pay for 
wheat farmers. Why the President should 
want more pay for bankers and less for 
farmers is an enigma that would defy the 
deduction powers of the great Houdini. 

But—that’s the story. The Secretary of 
Agriculture has very bluntly told Congress- 
men that the President will veto any meas- 
ure that would raise farm prices. On June l, 
when the farm Secretary announced the 
July 23 date for the wheat referendum, the 
President followed up with a personal blast 
at the wheat program. “Disastrous and dis- 
credited legislation,” he called it. And that 
apparently was step No. 1 in the administra- 
tion’s master plan tod defeat marketing 
quotas on July 23. Now, according to wire 
service reports from Washington, step No. 2 
has been announced. 

The United Press reports that the admin- 
istration is- throwing all its considerable 
weight behind a trick wheat deal introduced 
by Congressman  Bretcuer of Oklahoma, 
“High administration officials,” reports 
United Press International, “believe the 
Belcher bill would persuade farmers to vote 
the wheat program down for the 1960 crop.” 

That is right in line, of course, with the 
administrationjs announced aim of doing 
away with the wheat program just as it has 
done with the corn program. 

What’s in the Belcher bill? It’s innocent 
on the surface until you get to the gimmick. 
It would not change present wheat allot- 
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ments or price supports. ‘Ine gimmick is 
that it would do away with the 15-acre 
qualification for voting. Hundreds of thou- - 
sands of eastern farmers who grow a few 
acres of wheat for chicken feed would be 
able to vote for the first time. That would 
let the farm Secretary bait his referendum 
hook with the unspoken promise of cheap 
grain to make cheap feed—and the poultry 
farmers are in plenty of trouble because 
their prices are at disaster levels. 

But while all this maneuvering goes on 
in Congress and the administration is-work- 
ing allout to bust the wheat program, it 
looks more and more like there won't be any 
new legislation to put on the wheat ballot 
this year. That means the choice that wheat 
farmers will have will be between the pres- 
ent program or no program at all. A “Yes” 
vote will mean present acreage allotments 
with 75 percent of parity price supports in 
1960. A “No” vote will mean no program at 
all—a production free-for-all—with many 
market analysts saying the wheat price 
could go as low as 50 cents a bushel on the 
free market. 

So for wheat farmers it’s a choice between 
staying in business with a “Yes” vote or 
going bankrupt with a “No” vote. GTA, the 
Farmers Union, and other leading farm or- 
ganizations will be campaigning strongly for 
a big “Yes” vote because they believe that 
intelligent planning is as necessary in agri- 
culture as it is in any other business. 





The Meaning of Able and Baker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am placing 
in the Recorp an excellent article that 
appeared in the Kokomo Tribune, Ko- 
komo, Ind., June 1, 1959. This article 
concerning the Able and Baker flight 
experiment into space gives a graphic 
description of this spectacular and sig- 
nificant event and its impact on our 
scientific development. I am sure my 
colleagues will find it interesting read- 
ing: 

THE MEANING OF ABLE AND BAKER 


Not the least of those who were interested 
in the way Able and Baker, the now famous 
little monkeys withstood their flight 300 
miles into space, were those several Ameri- 
cans known as thé Astronauts. These are 
the men who have been selected to make the 
first human ascents into space, and they 
must have been heartened by the successful 
manner in which the two monkeys endured 
the experiment of a few days ago. 

For doctors have found that Able and 
Baker experienced “extraordinarily ‘small” 
physical charges in their long thrust into 
space. The monkeys survived a gravity pull 
38 times normal, and for a fraction of a 
second—while she was subject to this in- 
tense pull—Able’s heart beat went up to 
222. The beat was 140 at takeoff, jumped to 
170 during the first stage of the flight when 
Able was subjected to a force of 15 g.’s—15 
times the force of gravity, but as the Jupi- 
ter rocket went into free flight—zero g.’s— 
the heart beat fell to 135. On impact, 
when for less than a second the monkeys 
were subjected to 38 g.’s, the beat hit the 
222 mark. 
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Able’s respiration was 20 a minuté before 
takeoff, rose to 30 as the rocket lifted off, 
returned to 20 during free flight and rose to 
66 briefly during the impact period. Baker, 
a smaller animal than Able, had a similar 
experience, and the medical men who 
studied the findings said this is a good in- 
dication of the small stress on the systems 
of living creatures during such a flight. 

The monkeys rocketed through space at 
speeds up to 10,000 miles an hour and 
landed safely. In their air-conditioned nose 
cone, they survived the intense heat of the 
reentry into the atmosphere as they had 
withstood the terrific shock of blastoff and 
the eerie phenomenon of weightlessness 
which is a concomitant of space flight. 

Valuable lessons thus were learned from 
this remarkable experiment. Moreover, 
American scientific genius scored heavily 
again, for the rocket apparently worked 
faultiessly, as did the guidance system 
which brought Able and Baker down close 
to the waiting rescue vessels. The nose cone 
survived tremendous heat and pressure and 
evidently almost all of the telemetering de- 
vices attached to the monkeys’ bodies also 
functioned properly. 

The whole thing was a feat that has 
again raised the quality of American science 
to the finest in the world. 





John W. Mahan, Commander in Chief, 


Veterans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
for many years, throughout the history 
of our country, veterans, through their 
veterans’ organizations, have made great 
contributions to the formulation of our 
national policies. In so doing our vet- 
erans have materially enhanced the 
greatness of our Nation. 

It is indeed a tremendous honor for 
any veteran to be chosen by his comrades 
to head one of our great veterans’ or- 
ganizations. The responsibility of serv- 
ing as the acknowledged leader and 
spokesman for a large national veterans 
organization is a heavy responsibility in 
every sense of the word. 

At this time I rise to invite the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House to the 
truly outstanding services to veterans 
and to our Nation which have been per- 
formed by Mr. John W. Mahan, the pres- 
ent commander in chief of the VFW. 
During his tenure as national command- 
er in chief of the VFW, the membership 
of that organization, composed entirely 
of oversea veterans, has beeh steadily, 
month by month, breaking previous rec- 
ords. Commander in Chief Mahan, 
through his tireless and vigorous pro- 
gram of visiting VFW and governmental 
leaders throughout the country, has 
created in every part of our Nation a 
new awareness of the indispensable role 
that the VFW is performing in further- 
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ing the interests of our national security 
and helping shape other vital govern- 
mental policies. 

Here in Washington the VFW, under 
Jack Mahan’s leadership, has achieved 
even greater stature and influence. I 
know, from conversations with other 
Members of this House, that they share 
my views with respect to the assistance, 
advice and understanding which has 
been accorded to us by this unusually 
able and sincere VFW commander in 
chief. Very appropriately, there is never 
any question but what he has forcefully, 
astutely and intelligently fought for the 
interests of the veterans. One of the 
reasons he has been so influential is that 
he possesses an amazing knowledge of 
veterans problems and their legislative 
aspects. He meets with us as a fellow 
citizen; a keen student of veterans af- 
fairs, and a man of great objectivity and 
wisdom. 

Undoubtedly one of the reasons why 
the influence and stature of the VFW is 
so great at this time is that Commander 
in Chief Mahan has, during his tenure 
as commander in chief of the VFW, 
moved .to Washington and temporarily 
set up residence here at the seat of Gov- 
ernment. Consequently, he is available 
for consultation and advice to members 
of the House and Senate on short notice 
whenever a matter concerning veterans 
legislation or subjects in which they are 
interested arises. He is probably, as a 
result of his residency in Washington, 
better known personally to Members of 
Congress than any person previously oc- 
cupying a similar position. Members of 
Congress and veterans, both individually 
and as members of their organizations, 
are indebted to Jack Mahan for the thor- 
oughly conscientious and extremely able 
manner in which he has represented the 
VFW in Washington during this session 
of Congress. 

The VEW influence has been marked, 
not only in matters of vital interest to 
veterans, but in problems connected with 
national defense policy, housing, educa- 
tion and practically every major aspect 
of legislation. There is no doubt in my 
mind but what the work of Jack Mahan, 
which was so effective by reason of his 
actual residency, was largely responsi- 
ble for the action of the House of Rep- 
resentatives when it recently increased 
veterans’ appropriations above that 
recommended by the administration. 

Seldom has the influence of one per- 
son made such a great contribution to 
such vital legislation. The VFW has long 
been noted as an organization interested 
in the Nation’s defense and security; it 
has a heritage of freedom and Com- 
mander Mahan will, I know, continue 
the VFW tradition in this respect. 

As @ member of the VFW—in which I 
have held the profound privilege of be- 
ing the commander of the department of 
Texas—I share the feeling of my col- 
leagues in Congress who are proud that 
a great veterans’ organization has pro- 
duced such a patriotic, sincere, and 
able leader as John W. Mahan. 


The Bored Generation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, in this day 
when everyone is discussing and con- 
centrating on economic growth very lit- 
tle is said about moral and intellectual 
growth. The following editorial, which 
appeared in the Frankfort Morning 
Times, Frankfort,- Ind., June 6, 1959, 
makes some penetrating and philosophi- 
cal comments concerning the youth of 
our country and is worthy of the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

THE BoreED GENERATION 


Ages pass, and cannot be recalled. Two 
that we should all be reluctant to see go, 
which may be on the wane, are the age of 
enthusiasm. 

Enthusiasm is a driving force of immense 
power. The person who has it can ride 
rough over many obstacles, satisfying am- 
bition, satisfying curiosity, ranging wide 
through life. 

With enthusiasm, you find your days an 
endless round of rewards, whether your in- 
terests be broad or narrow. What counts 
is that the things you like in life you pur- 
sue hard, to the finish, to the point of mas- 
tery and understanding and full apprecia- 
tion. 

We seem, unfortunately, to have less and 
less of that as the years roll by. Too many 
are content to play the game of “getting 
through the day.” They scratch the surface 
of their interests, but never plumb the 
depths. They have no heart for finishing 
things. 

They do not seem to appreciate that the 
unquenchable zest we call enthusiasm can 
make the difference between living and 
merely existing. ~ 

As for our innocence, a lot of that, too, 
appears to .be going by the board, 

Of course, we cannot recapture all the 
simplicities of a former time. Our civiliza- 
tion is gadget heavy. We are hedged about 
by devices which signal us, guide us, shout 
at us, entertain us, and now and then in- 
struct us. 

As these things close in around us, a good 
many appear no longer to have the in- 
nocence to enjoy, the simpler pleasures. 
Millions, of course, still do, but millions also 
do not. The warmth of the family, the 
beauty of the sky, of trees, these evidently 
have lost much of their deep appeal for 
some people. 

A National Education Association report 
On juvenile delinquency has many interest- 
ing and some shocking things to say. One 
shocker is the suggestion that most of the 
delinquents are not “sick” by any definition 
you care to use, but simply are indulging 
in “nasty sport.” 

In other words, their savagery, : their 
brutality, is not a lashing out from deep 
inner cause but in countless instances is 
just “fun and games,” 1959 style. Should 
this view have any merit, it suggests a ter- 
rible perversion of the youthful urge to find 
exciting play. 

Arguments rage that though these signs of 
fading enthusiasm and innocence exist, they 
are not yet gravely serious for our future. 
Still, they multiply, When will they be 
serious, if not now? 
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Poison in Your Water—No. 114 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Spéaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am‘in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD an article appearing 
in the Cambridge (Md.) Banner of April 
24, 1959, entitled “Property Owners Cut 
Ditches To Relieve Flood of Sewage”: 
A HEALTH Hazarp GRowS—PROPERTY OWNERS 

Cut DircHes To RELIEVE FrLoop oF SEWAGE 


(By Maurice Rimpo) 


With talk about suburban sewers dying 
out, how are local suburbanites faring with 
their sewage disposal problems? 

“We would never have moved to this town 
if we had known about it,” comments the 
wife of a business executive who recently 
built a house in one of Cambridge’s more 
expensive developments. 

Not far away a neighbor with one septic 
system installed in his backyard has found 
it necessary to sink a second seepage pit 
in the middle of his front lawn. 

Another suburban homemaker denies hav- 
ing much trouble with waste water but ad- 
mits “Once in a while it gurgles and we go 
easy on the water. But it isn’t good. I 
don’t suppose there is anything worse.” 

Fears for the health of the area’s children 


are expressed by a third young woman who 


lives in the critical Bay Heights-Bay View 
area. 

Eighty-seven homes here tax the soil’s 
drainage capacity so severely that septic 
tank water collects in backyards and stag- 
nates in roadside ditches. 

Many homeowners have gotten rid of this 
water by cutting small ditches across their 
yards and into the county ditches. 

Health Officer J. William Robbins says 
frankly that while a serious health problem 
is building up, there seems to be no solution 
short of a sanitary sewer system. 

Absolving developers and contractors of 
blame, the sanitarian recalls that soil tests 
made in the suburban areas before building 
started were, “satisfactory then but we 
couldn’t anticipate the water use.” 

Some residents have solved their individ- 
ual sewage disposal problem at least for the 
present, by installing oversized seepage pits 
or a series of pits. In other cases no satis- 
factory solution has been found. 

Acknowledging that the public has lost 
confidence in the health department’s abil- 
ity to develop a workable system, Sanitarian 
Robbins says his department can require a 
man to sink $400 into a new seepage system 
but can offer no guarantee that it will work. 

Beside the unauthorized drains which 
property owners have dug, Robbins suspects 
that other residents may be piping their 
sewage overflow into nearby waterways; 

Surveying the Bay View area recently, the 
sanitarian called it “a dangerous situation 
now. It has definitely turned into a public 
health hazard.” 

And he indicates that the health depart- 
ment plans to screen building permits close- 
ly to keep the situation from growing worse. 
“We will not issue any permits unless it can 
be proved beyond reasonable doubt by all 
necessary tests that there is no chance of a 
septic system’s failing,” he adds. 

Along with many residents of the subur- 
ban areas, Robbins says he is convinced that 
a restudy is needed to determine whether 
sewers can be put in at a “ve the average 
taxpayer can afford. 
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A recent Whitman Requardt study con- 
cluded that it might cost each homeowner 
from $100 to $170 a year for 30 years to pro- 
vide and maintain a sewer system. 





Congress Alone Responsible for Agricul- 
tural.Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, as a 12- 
year member of the House Committee on 
Agriculture I find much in my experience 
to justify the observations made in an 
editorial appearing in the Christian 
Science Monitor entitled ‘““‘Let Congress 
Face It.” 

This week has’seen the House wrangle 
and fuss over two separate measures de- 
signéd, respectively, to ease the situation 
in tobacco and wheat, and in my opinion 
both bills will only serve to compound 
the confusion which presently exists in 
those two commodities. Neither bill ef- 
fectively tackles the glaring facts that 
there is entirely too much acreage pres- 
ently being planted to these crops and 
that high level of supports can only re- 
sult in increased production. Both bills 
also ignore the fact that with today’s 
modern technology we just do not need 
as many farms as formerly to meet our 
needs at home, while the high price of 
our products makes them noncompeti- 
tive in the world market. 


In my years on the Committee on 
Agriculture I have seen enough to con- 
vince me that neither party is wholly 
free of blame for the mess in which we 
now find ourselves. I have seen the 
Democrats fight to protect their cotton, 
peanut, rice, and tobacco acreage while 
on our side the Republicans have defied 
any attempt to approach reality in re- 
gard to corn and wheat. Indeed, the 
so-called farm bloc, as we look back on 
its operations from this distance, now 
appears to be little more than a band of 
brothers who may-have wrecked agri- 
culture in their attempts to be kind to it. 
And, parenthetically, I am entitled to 
point out that I have consistently op- 
posed the continuance of high supports 
even when my own party has been in 
control and in one or two instances I was 
the only member of our committee who 
voted “No” to the perpetuation of un- 
realistic legislation that seemed to ig- 
nore the law of supply and demand. 

The tendency today among my Demo- 
crat friends—and even among a number 
of midwestern Republicans—is to blame 
Secretary Benson for our agricultural 
ills. ‘ The charges they level at Mr. Ben- 
son are sheer demagogery since all that 
he is doing is administering the law that 
the Congress has handed him. Under 
thé law he is under compulsion to lowef 
supports whenever he finds the supply 
of a particular commodity is sufficient 
for our needs and he has done just that. 
And when he condemns the present sup- 
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port program as unrealistic and un- 
workable he is stating a fact of which, 
in my opinion, a majority of our citi- 
zenry are convinced. 

As I have repeatedly stated it is my 
firm conviction that there is no legisla- 
tive device we can develop that will 
maintain farm income at a high level 
at a time when we are producing more 
than the market will consume. Our 
problem is to set as our goal the aban- 
donment of all semblance of supports 
and controls, except a3 they may be in- 
voked to increase production in time of 
emergency, and then to reach that goal 
through a period of gradual transition 
that will do as little damage as possible 
to the hard-working farmers who are the 
backbone of America. 

The Christian Science Monitor edi- 
torial included herewith is commended 
to your attention: 

: Let ConGrREsS Face Ir 


The failure of Congress to do something 
effective about American farm surpluses 
amounts to a shocking breakdown of repre- 
sentative government. The vast majority of 
citizens want action. Farmers themselves 
decry the waste in surpluses for which the 
Government paid $9 billion. Both parties 
have promised solutions. Neither has pro- 
duced. 

Indeed, current measures being pushed in 
Congress—directed at the most ridiculous 
surplus—are mere excuses. Supposed to hold 
down wheat production, they could end by 
increasing it. For they embody two Alice-in- 
Wonderland theories Congress uses in farm 
legislation. 

One is the belief that crop surpluses can be 
reduced by offering farmers incentives to in- 
crease production. The second is that acre- 
age restrictions will hold down production 
at a time when yields per acre are being 
doubled by improved seed, fertilizer, and cul- 
tivation. These two theories are illogical on 
their faces and have been exploded in prac- 
tice. But Congress still clings to them. 

Let’s be fair to Congress. Crop surpluses 
are.only half the problem. The harder half 
is the surplus of farmers. Hardships of the 
displaced evoke our compassion. 
husks-off fact is that the industrial revolu- 
tion on the farm makes it possible for several 
million fewer farmers to meet Américan 
needs for foods and fibers. 

This change is not unlike that experienced 
in the original industrial revolution when 
introduction of machinery made the labor of 
millions of hand workers unnecessary. 
Would it have made sense to keep those peo- 
ple employed by having the Government buy 
and store the surplus goods produced? As 
much sense as what Congress is doing. 

For in seeking to help farmers without 
machines to stay on the land it has only par- 
tially succeeded—about. 5 million have quit 
farming since the war. And in trying to keep 
up prices for them it has offered terrific in- 
centives for overproduction to farmers with 
machines. For instance, price supports for 
wheat at $1.90 a bushel are three times the 
production costs of some big wheat farmers. 
About 10 percent of the growers get most of 
the price supports. 

A wiser basic policy would be to work with 
rather than against the forces of economic 
change. Men no longer needed on the land 
could be more truly aided by helping them 
find other jobs which need them than by 
trying to keep them working in unequal com- 
petition with new machines and methods 
on the farm. 

Many Congressmen attempt to shift the 


blame to Secretary of Agriculture Benson.- 


He has mad mistakes, and he has offered no 
complete answer. But he has courageously 
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sought lower price supports. And he only 
administers laws Congress has adopted. It 
must assume responsibility for basic policy 
failures. Congress should be required to face 
that fact and to take more effective action, 





Stockpiles and Surpluses: A National 
Problem ~ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY 'S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following article that ap- 
peared in the May 13, 1959, Bulletin of 
the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents by George Stuart Brady raising a 
number of thoughtful and serious ques- 
tions about our stockpiling and surplus 
storage programs: 

“THE NATIONAL ‘BOONDOGGLE—GOOSE FEATHERS 
AND CASTOR OIL 


(By George Stuart Brady) 


“How specifically are the possible alter- 
nates to stockpiling fully discussed and 
priced in comparison to the cost of stockpil- 
ing?” That was the question asked of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization by the Bureau 
of the Budget during the fiscal year 1954-55, 
when stocks of many materials were already 
assuming alarming proportions. There have 
been closely controlled inside “surveys”; but, 
up to now, there is no record of any answer 
that would convince the taxpayer that a 
Government-owned inventory of raw mate- 
rials, rapidly nearing $10 billion, is necessary 
for defense. 

In a previous article, it was shown that 
stockpile purchases of lead, zinc, and some 
other items during the past 5 years have had 
no defense significance, and were merely for 
the purpose of boosting prices, thus burden- 
ing the consumer two ways, through taxes 
and through higher prices. The large ac- 
cumulations of some other materials, like 
vanadium, if not made for price regulation, 
can be explained only by a bureaucratic urge 
to make the job more important by expan- 
sion. Vanadium is a special-purpose metal 
used in limited quantities; and, readily- 
accessible supplies have always been ample 
for industry needs. After the basic stock- 
pile objective was filled, a higher objective 
was set; and, this big supply was reported 
exceeded in 1958. 

In February 1957, the president of one of 
the important tungsten-using companies, 
and also the owner of a mine that sold $10 
million worth of tungsten to the stockpile, 
told the Congress that “more consideration 
should be given to the taxpayer rather than 
to the mine producers.” He pointed out 
that the stockpile of tungsten is a 20-years’ 
supply, and he recommended that the Gov- 
ernment sell 5 percent of the stock every 
year until it gets down to no more than a 
5-year supply. 

STOCKPILE OBJECTIVES OBSOLETE 


But technical progress has made the old 
objectives of the stockpile so obsolete that 
even a 5 years’ supply of tungsten would be 
far beyond reasonable defense needs. The 
high specific gravity of the metal gives it 
only a limited use in heat resistant alloys 
for militant equipment. Tungsten magnet 
alloys have been replaced by other more 
efficient magnets. In electronic tube fila- 
ments, it can be replaced by the stronger 
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and stiffer rhenium. In carbides, titanium 
has greatly replaced it, both for cutting tools 
and for cermets. It is still a valuable metal 
for rotors and other heavy metal uses and 
as a special purpose alloy; but the use is 
relatively small, and the domestic produc- 
tion of tungsten can be doubled at any time. 
- Tungsten, however, is only a small item 
compared with the total extravagant ac- 
cumulation of stocks ef other materials 
whose defense requirements are based on 
obsolete usage factors and without regard 
for true military and political defense, which 
must include the courage to defend the sup- 
ply lines. It is an old army saving that desk 
planners always plan for the last war. Dur- 
ing’ World War I, when the desk strategists, 
planning in terms of the cavalry require- 
ments of the Civil War, had shipped enough 
currycombs to furnish 45. each for every 
horse and mule in France, the soldiers in- 
vented the term “horse feathers” to apply to 
any fatuous planning. Perhaps there are 
now no currycombs in the stockpile; but 
there are big quanities of goose feathers, and 
the present huge stocks of mica, selenium, 
abaca, castor oil, and other materials for 
which superior substitutes have been devel- 
oped since World War II appear like “goose 
feather” thinking. 

The annual cost of interest on bonds to 
carry the present stockpile exceeds $400 mil- 
lion; and another $100 million for mainte- 
nance costs would be a conservative figure to 
add to the permanent annual carrying 
charges of the bureaucracy. In other words, 
it can be figured that the entire income 
tax of more than a million workers’ families 
goes every year merely to maintain the 
Government-owned stocks, not including the 
immense stocks of agricultural materials. 

Of the 75 materials listed in the 1958 re- 
port to the Congress on the group I list of 
the strategic stockpile, 51 had already equaled 
or exceeded the maximum objectives, bas 
on the policy of having an hand up to a 
5 years’ supply.. Because of technical prog- 
ress, more than 40 of these materials can 
no longer be considered as militarily stra- 
tegic. Some, like quartz crystals and bat- 
tery manganese, are being replaced by su- 
perior synthetics. Arguments for the stock- 
piling of others, like coconut oil, are so 
specious that, if taken seriously and applied 
generally, would require the stockpiling of 
scores of additional items, taking up much 
of the national income to meet the whims 
of the bureaucracy. 


SUBSTITUTION OF SYNTHETICS 


During World War II, there was no satis- 
factory substitute for natural quartz crystals 
for telephone and electronic applications. 
The Germans produced synthetic crystals by 
heating a metasilicate solution in a pressure 
bomb at 450° F. Buf we have gone a long 
way since then. Technicians now know 
what goes on inside the bomb, and the proc- 
esses of nucleation and crystal growth are 
well understood. Natural quartz crystal is 
a very irregular and undependable product. 
Now solution differentials, temperatures, 
pressures, and seed types can be so con- 
trolied that crystals of the desired purity 
and plane orientation can be grown. Uni- 
formly superior crystals are being produced 
up to 3 inches across and 6 inches long, 
from which nearly three times as many high- 
grade cut crystals can be made as from the 
same weight of the best imported crystals. 

Equipment of modern mechanized war- 
fare demands an unfailing high-grade uni- 
formity in the materials used and, thus, it 
is doubtful if the stockpile of natural quartz 
can ever be used for military purposes. The 
same is true for battery manganese. Man- 
ganese dioxide for batteries is the gamma 
oxide with a peculiar pseudo-amorphous 
structure. It occurs only irregularly in the 
ore beds, and the natural product usually 
contains other forms of oxide that decreases 
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the efficiency of the battery. Lead, copper, 
and other metal impurities are also found 
in the natural ore, and even small traces of 
these elements that» ate electronegative to 
the zinc of. the battery decrease the poten- 
tial of the battery. Ultrapure synthetic 
oxide now being made gives batteries of uni- 
formly higher potential and longer shelf life. 
Because the military services had been active 
in the development,of synthetic manganese 
oxide,-the technical impotence of the stock- 
pilists was broken down, and they had to 
recognize the superiority; but ‘it did not 
break down their fetish for big stocks, and 
they have been stocking the synthetic ma- 
terial, although there is no more reason for 
accumulating a stockpile of synthetic man- 
ganese dioxide than there would be for 
stockpiling a thousand other factory-made 
chemicals. 

The big stockpile of natural mica is 
rapidly becoming a white elephant. Nat- 
ural mica is a very irregular material, costly 
to work into insulating parts. Splitting is 
so tedious that blocks from other areas were 
sent to India for processing during the war. 
Iron spots and crystal imperfections make 
most of the sheets unsuitable for high-grade 
insulation. Furthermore, the splittings are 
in small odd-shaped pieces and the separa- 
tion, grading, and working makes tedious 
hand labor. 

American companies have improved the 
German method of making synthetic mica, 
and about 30 different types have been se- 
lected from the innumerable varieties now 
available, make it possible to select a type 
for maximum resistivity, heat resistance, or 
chemical resistance, and assure a high-grade 
uniformity. The Germans aimed at produc- 
ing large blocks, but this retained the ar- 
duous hand labor of splitting and the diffi- 
culty of hand working the irregular small 
pieces. The American aim has been to pro- 
duce flake mica on a production basis and 
then bind it into uniform Farge sheets from 
which parts can be made economically. 
Where the heat requirements are not high, 
synthetic resin binders are used; but, in- 
organic binders are employed for high heat, 
and it is now possible to produce sheets 
without binders by regrystallization of the 
sheeted flakes under heat and pressure. 


All of these reconstructed synthetic 
sheets are more economical to use and more 
dependably uniform than natural mica. 
Synthetic micas also have greater purity, 
and elimination of hydroxyl ions permits 
use at higher temperatures. Other substi- 
tutes have also decreased the need for the 
stockpile. Terephthalic plastic sheet, for 
example, has higher dielectric strength, is 
strong and flexible, and is being used where 
the temperatures are moderate. Quartz has 
higher heat resistance and higher dielectric 
strength than mica, and extremely fine 
fibers are being matted into thin sheets for 
insulation. When it is considered that less 
than 1 percent of Bihar trimmed block 
mica, such as is being stockpiled, will pass 
military specifications for such uses as con- 
denser film after laborious splitting and 
grading, it can be seen that the stockpile has 
slight value as a defense measure. 

Fifteen-year-old arguments are being used 
today for piling up stockpiles of graphite, 
yet, synthetic graphite, suitable for cruci- 
bles, can. now be made even from low grades 
of domestic ores. By graphitization at high 
temperatures and further refining with hot 
gases, ultra-pure graphite is produced for 
nuclear reactor use. Large stocks of im- 
ported diamonds are stored at secret hiding 
places well known to industry and, probably, 
to the Communists. But, synthetic diamond 
powder equivalent to the best grades of nat- 
ural diamond powder is being made, and 
production can readily be expanded to meet 
any industrial needs.. The production of 
larger diamond crystals is a reasonable ex- 
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pectation. In addition, boron nitride, as 
hard as the diamond, is now being made 
commercially and can replace much of the 
diamond abrasive. An official of a large 
company recently told the purchasing exec- 
utives that “shortage of industrial diamond 
abrasive is a thing of the past”; but, the 
stockpile bureaucracy does not seem to be 
affected by such advice, 


STOCKPILE ADVISERS 


Congress provided in the law that the 
stockpile administration should hire _ad- 
visers from industry; but, the record indi- 
cates that no advice is taken if it conflicts 
with predetermined big-stock ideas. It was 
early pointed out that selenium was an un- 
satisfactory material for military electronic 
uses, but stockpile buying continued. Sili-e 
con and other semiconductors are now in 
ample supply and are nonstrategic, and 
they give greater efficiency with savings in 
space and weight. Purchases of selenium 
have finally ceased, but the stocks remain. 
Stockpile buying of pepper has also ceased, 
after the stockpilists were apparently dis- 
concerted by the many jokes_and guffaws. 
The American public, if given a chance to 
express an opinion, would have said that 
coffee is more important to an army than 
pepper and, if we stockpile pepper, why not 
stockpile everything and make a really big 
bureaucracy. 

It is difficult to see any military reasoning 
in the purchase of big stocks of aluminum 
and magnesium. Capacity has kept well 
ahead of consumption, and, in case of war, 
many civilian uses can be cut without hard- 
ship. For example, more than 100,000 ‘tons 
of aluminum annually goes into packaging 
film. The great stocks ofebauxite are no 
more justified for defense than would be the 
stockpiling of coal, sulfur, and a host of 
other materials. 

Bauxite sources are at relatively near 
points, not readily subject to submarine at- 
tack; and, the direct ore handling is so 
mechanized as to make the double handling 
from stockpiles uneconomical. 

Much has been made of the fact that cop- 
per was controlled during the war; but, con- 
trols: were more a matter of distribution 
~than of supply, and are normal in wartime. 
There was no shortage of copper for military 
use, and almost a year’s supply was on hand 
at the end of the war. Since then; efficient 
cartridge and shell cases have been developed 
from steel, aluminum, and plastics, and 
large-caliber shells have. been largely re- 
placed by rockets. Aluminum wire and strip 
can replace a large part of the copper elec- 
trical wiring, and aluminum and plabtics are 
replacing much brass formerly used. A rea- 
sonable extra supply of copper to enable 
industry to get into high production quickly 
would be justified, but several years’ supply 
is not. Thé same can be said for the great 
hoards of manganese, chromium, and other 
materials, which can be transported more 
efficiently from the mines than from isolated 
stockpiles. 

Officials of the rubber industry have al- 
ready recommended liquidation of the huge 
rubber stockpile. The frequent rotation of 
the ruDber is a costly burden. Vast improve- 
ments have been made in synthetic rub- 
bers since the war, and for most military 
uses they are superior to natural rubber. 
Even high elasticity has been achieved in a 
new type of deuterium rubber with heavy 
hydrogen attached to the carbon chains. 
Polyisoprene, or “synthetic natural rubber,” 
is also now in production, and is equivalent 
to tree-grown rubber at a comparable price. 
The real natural rubber military needs are 
now small, ) 

In the light of today’s chemical progress 
the heavy stockpiling of fatty oils, old-style 
tanning materials, and natural fibers is be- 
yond comprehension. Coconut oil was for- 
merly needed to produce glycerin, and some 
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castor oil was used to produce an acid to 
make a mechanical grade of nylon. But, to- 
day, glycerin is easily produced from petro- 
chemicals, and acids and esters for plastics 
and other uses are produced synthetically 
from more available domestic oils and from 
hydrocarbons, Superior synthetics have been 
replacing sperm oil as a lubricant. Big stocks 
of Mexican sisal] cannot be justified by mili- 
tary arguments. Naval tow ropes of nylon 
are more efficient than Manila. hemp ropes, 
and hawsers of polypropylene are lighter in 
weight and do not pick up water and freeze 
like Manila rope. 


POLICY REVIEW 


It is not possible in a short article to re- 
view in detail the many materials—the agar, 
the iodine, the talc, the castor oil, and the 
goose feathers; but, there is a growing belief 
in business circles that a public investiga- 
tion of the stockpile is long overdue. Such 
an investigation is not likely to come about 
until there is a public demand that will re- 
act on Congress, and this is difficult, because 
the stockpile group operates in secrecy and 
gives out only such information as it wants 
the public to believe. Even the relatively 
few businessmen brought into the stockpile 
administration, after being awed by the 
security investigation and the cautions of 
secrecy, too often acquire the sheepherder 
tendency and are led to believe the bureau- 
cratic argument that a program so vast and 
so costly could not possibly be erroneous. 

The stocks have been built up at a time 
when the easy sales to Government boosted 
world price levels, and it will be difficult to 
liquidate them without worldwide economic 
disturbances to the countries that we have 
aided in increasing their production. Re- 
cently, when the OCDM considered the dis- 
posal of 5,000 tons a month from the sup- 
plementary stockpile of copper acquired 
under the Defense Production Act, there was 
a drop in smelter price, complaints from 
foreign producers, and a violent reaction 
from Senators of the mining States. 

To complicate the situation still further, 
we are now facing a new phase of the cold 
war, where the Soviet Union stands ready 
to throw on world markets many of the same 
types of materials. One has only to look at 
the mess in the fluorspar market to see that 
attempts to regulate price and supply by 
Government purchase of surpluses has been 
a failure. Including agricultural products, 
We now have nearly $20 billion worth of pub- 
lic-owned surpluses and, if the condition is 
permitted to drift further, it could lead to 
eventual socialization of all production. Thr 
international quota system, such as is uset 
for sugar, is not ideal; but, it has worked 
better than the device of stockpiling, and 
it is naw time for an open, nonsecret investi- 
gation of the whole stockpiling program be- 
fore the situation becomes even more com- 
plicated. 





Federal Public Housing Problems 


Increasing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“ 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


‘Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr... Speaker, 
here are the results of a survey on pub- 
lic housing throughout the Nation 
which appeared recently in the Wall 
Street Journal which indicates the ex- 
treme conditions that tend toward de- 
moralization and loss of initiative on the 
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part of many who occupy this kind of 
heavily Federal: subsidized housing. 

Evidently public housing in many in- 
stances is becoming the permanent resi- 
dence of many people who do not make 
an effort to improve their economic 
condition rather than a temporary resi- 
dence where they may live during a pe- 
riod of low income in order to give them 
an opportunity to seek better employ- 
ment and independence and a home of 
their own. 

I recommend reading the following 
survey to the Members of Congress: 
TAXPAYERS’ TENANTS—“PROBLEM” FAMILIES 

HIKE PusBLic HousInc UPKEEP, THREATEN 

New SLUMS—RENT DELINQUENCIES HARASS 

HAMTRAMCK; UNION RULES, VANDALS LIFT 

CuiIcaco CostTs—ALCOHOLICS AND UNWED 

MOTHERS 

(By Ray Vicker) 

Cuicaco.—At the 15-story Governor Henry 
Horner tax-supported public housing project 
here, the windows open outward and upward 
like awnings. A favorite competitive sport 
of high spirited lads on warm days is “atom 
bombing.” ‘You drop a pop bottle from the 
top floor, then count the number of windows 
it goes through on the way down. 

In Toledo, Ohio, soaring maintenance costs 
threaten the solvency of public housing. 
High rental delinquencies form the central 
theme of one critical report on the program 
in Hamtramck, Mich. In Cincinnati public 
housing folk are seeking to discourage baby 
production by unmarried females living in 
tax-supported apartments and collecting 
bigger welfare benefit checks for each new 
child, 

Public housing’s difficulties with “problem 
families’—welfare and police cases, alco- 
holics, the chronically unemployed and 
such—are widespread. These troubles boost 
maintenance costs, threaten to make slums of 
new projects and are hiking the project man- 
agers’ load in a job which may not be easy 
under the best of circumstances. 


CLOSER CHECKS 


The Public Housing Administration, the 
Federal agency which funnels public hous- 
ing subsidies through about 900 local hous- 
ing authorities scattered arwund the Nation, 
now is making closer checks of management 
practices of these local authorities. PHA 
wants to be-sure taxpayers get their money's 
worth for the $473 million the Federal Gov- 
ernment already has invested in public hous- 
ing through the subsidy payrnents. 

Chicago, Toledo, Hamtramck, Rockford, 
Il., and Zanesville, Ohio, are only a few of 
the communities where such studies have 
been made. Currently, other management 
reviews are underway at Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Cincinnati, and various other places. 

In Chicago 22 public housing projects are 
federally-supported to the tune of $3.9 mil- 
lion annually. At least $1 million a year is 
spent to cover waste, union featherbedding, 
mismanagement, and tenant vandalism, says 
PHA’s Chicago regional office in one such 
review. a 

In Washington, Abner D. Silverman, as- 
sistant PHA commissioner for management, 
says nearly 200 management reviews have 
been made during fiscal 1958. He explains 
that in 1957, PHA launched a comprehen- 
sive audit and analysis_program, with every 
local housing authority due to get such a 
review once every 3 years. He adds: “The 
recent study of the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority is an example of this new type of 
review and analysis. It is not an ‘investiga- 
tion’ but an overall administrative man- 
agemetit analysis and study designed to 
permit PHA to discharge its responsibilities. 
under the law in’a fashion that will prove 
most helpful to the local housing authority.” 
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DEPRESSION MEASURE 


Public housing was first spawned in 1937 
as a depression make-work measure. A sub- 
sidiary aim was to provide rental assistance 
to families in the lowest income group. 
City planners subsequently saw it as a slum 
clearance weapon. 

Social planners saw it as a sociological 
conveyor belt. Low income, poorly educated 
tenants—usually former slum dwellers— 
would come into a project paying minimum 
rentals. They would have roomier, lighter, 
cleaner, better ventilated apartments and 
would raise their own moral and cleanliness 
standards to match, the theory went, In- 
comes would rise until families exceeded the 
maximum allowed in a project. Rehabili- 
tated families would move to new homes of 
their own. This would permit more low- 
income families to be attracted at the base 
to start the process over again. Good hous- 
ing was supposed to reduce juvenile delin- 
quency and crime, promote stable family life 
and encourage an overall higher standard 
of living. 

The social planners who subscribed to 
these theories went awry in figuring that 
good housing automatically stimulates prob- 
iem families into rising above their previous 
environment, public housing officials now 
admit. 

“Problem families merely recreate their 
old environment at the new site,” says one 
Midwestern housing man. Growing cynical, 
he adds: “It isn’t buildings that make 
slums. It’s people. Move those people from 
a slum to a new housing project and they’ll 
create a new slum.” 


MUSTERING EVIDENCE 


Considerable evidence can be mustered to 
show that, far from stimulating people to 
rise above sordid environments, public hous- 
ing may discourage many from trying to bet- 
ter. themselves incomewise. They prefer 
subsidized housing to being forced to move 
elsewhere if their income rises. 

Under the Federal program, PHA under- 
writes loans of local authorities which build 
and operate projects. PHA then assists 
communities in paying off the debt through 
annual subsidies. Communities handle 
maintenance and operating costs from the 
rents they collect. 

Today this depression baby has grown into 
& sprawling giant. Over 1.7 million people 
now live in more than 425,000 Federally- 
aided low-rental units operated by various 
localities. Some localities add units of 
their own with State and city money ex- 
clusively, raising the total number of people 
now living in public housing to around 2.4 
million. 

This year 35,000 more Federally aided 
units are planned. And once again a reces- 
sion is being cited as a reason for building 
public housing on a broad scale. 

“There is every justification for low-rent 
public housing to represent 10 percent of 
annual housing-unit production on a ‘con- 
tinuing program’ basis,” says the National 
Association of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials, an organization of State and local 
officials headquartered in Chicago. Such a 
figure would mean construction of 90,000 to 
100,000 units annually. 


FLURRY OF INTEREST 


There are now over 900 public housing au- 
thorities serving 1,225 communities, up from 
only 265 communities‘served in 1949. 

Recently there has been a further flurry of 
interest in public housing on-the part of 
communities, say housing officials. 

“There are five localities in the Chicago 
region for which applications for new hous- 
ing have been made since September 30, 
1957,” says Brice Martin, assistant to the 
regional director for the Chicago region of 
PHA. “In addition, there are 27 localities 
that have evinced an interest in getting 
housing.” 
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The 10-State.Chicago region now has 96 
authorities engaged in public housing. 

There is no doubt, though, that many @ 
city is having trouble managing the public 
housing it already has. 

Authorities blame a lot of their troubles 
on the fact that public housing attracts a 
high percentage of broken families, families 
with big broods of children by nameless 
fathers, other welfare cases and shiftless 
characters who prefer unemployment to 
work as long as Government agencies pro- 
vide handouts. 

“We are becoming caretakers for problem 
families,” moans one public housing official 
in Chicago. “Changes must be made in the 
setup of public housing if it is to survive.” 

There are, of course, many hard-working, 
earnest low-income families in public hous- 
ing projects besides the problem cases. But 
housfng authorities note many of the former 
sour on their less respectable neighbors and 
move elsewhere. The problem families then 
tend to take over, threatening to make 
slums of the housing developments. 


MALADJUSTED FAMILIES 


Visit some of Chicago’s housing préjects 
and you see what a problem these malad- 
justed families can be. 

At Grace Abbott Homes, southwest of Chi- 
cago’s Loop rags are stuffed into one broken 
window of a 15-story building. Steel doors 
bar some entrances, for anything less strong 
might be kicked in by rambunctious tenants. 
Children are playing with automatic eleva- 
tors, so you walk up several flights of stairs 
noting how some hall windows are sealed up 
to prevent glass breakage. Light bulbs are 
frequently missing while the jagged pieces of 
one broken bulb still remain in one hall 
socket. 4 

Cockroaches scurry along the floor. On 
upper floors there is an odor of urine. One 
tenant complains bitterly that her children 
can’t reach bathrooms in time when playing 
downstairs because elevators usually are un- 
dergoing repairs or occupied. 

Fire hydrant caps and hydrant control 
caps are missing. Brass caps, worth $8 each, 
are stolen for sale to junkmen as scrap, 
explains one PHA official later. 

Such conditions are underscored in a six- 
volume report of Chicago Housing Authority 
operations released recently by PHA. 

“Vermin infestation is practically univer- 
sal,” says the-report. “With some notable 
exceptions, tenant cooperation in mainte* 
nance is most lacking.” 

In one apartment building of recent vin- 
take, cockroaches are so thick that they are 
clogging motors of tenant refrigerators, says 
the PHA report. One investigator tells of 
seein bedbugs crawling on walls of the model 
apartment used as a demonstrator at.State- 
way Gardens development. 


CONTROL BUTTONS 


Consideration is being given to bolting 
steel plates over the button controls of au- 
tomatic elevators. Holes would be drilled so 
that each control button can be pushed 
with a finger through a hole but the but- 
tons cannot be damaged since they will be 
protected by the steel plates, says a PHA 
recommendation. Rowdy tenants now use 
hammers to knock off the buttons. Vandal- 
ism and tenant damages are costing CHA 
at least $150,000 a year, says PHA. 

Release of the report is resulting in a rash 
of activity in public houisng projects in Chi- 
cago. “Many of the suggested improve- 
ments already have been’ made,” says Alvin 
E. Rose, executive director of the CHA. 

Sheer size of some of the public housing 
authorities in large cities poses a manage- 
ment problem. The New York City Housing 
Authority, swelled by city and State as well 
as Federal projects, now is a $1.1 billion 
empire consisting of 82 public housing de- 
velopments. Many of them are cities in 
themselves. Chicago values the land, plant, 
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and equipment of its public houisng at $190 
million. : 

In projects of such size, management’s 
right arm may not know what the left arm 
is doing. This situation is idea for strong 
labor unions to run up operating and main- 
tenance costs through featherbedding and 
restrictive practices. 


LABOR PRACTICES 


When PHA dug into this situation at Chi- 
cago, it uncovered a long list of practices, 
including: 

Painters wash all painted wall surfaces 
while janitors wash only the tile, ,even 
though both surfaces are side by side.- 

A carpenter must be used to replace a 
screw in a bracket. . 

. An electrician must be called to plug in a 
new refrigerator in an apartment. 

Removal of a hot water heater requires 
a plumber to disconnect the cold water pipe 
and a pipefitter to disconnect the hot, water 
pipe. 

Glaziers install 6.5 window panes per day, 
though in Detroit glaziers handle 18 panes 
per day. 

Thirteen janitors are employed 8 hours a 
day each in one project though time studies 
show five janitors could handle all the work 
on a 4-hour day. 

In some instances, electricians are used to 
replace light bulbs. 


A “MINOR” REPAIR 


The sequence of operations in making 
minor plaster repairs to a wall behind the 
kitchen range is this: 

Inspection by the head janitor and prepa- 
ration of work orders. 

The janitor sweeps out and removes debris. 

Inspection by plasterer to determine plas- 
tering work. 

Inspection by painter foreman to deter- 
mine extent of painting. 

A visit by a \pipfitter to disconnect the 
range. . 

The janitor moves the range out of the 
way. 

The plasterer and a helper repair the wall. 

A painter washes and paints the wall. 

The janitor moves the range into place. 

The pipefitter reconnects the range. 

Janitor cleans up. 

Chicago’s public housing problems may be 
worse than average. Yet the city’s difficul- 
ties illustrate the situations now facing many 
authorities in other cities. 

Pointing in the direction of the LeClaire 
Courts housing project which ironically is al- 
most in the backyard of his real* estate 
agency, .Ralph Finitzo, bespectacled and 
graying Chicago home builder, says: “That’s 
the biggest slum in this whole area and it*is 
only a few years old.” 


NEWSPAPERS AND TIN CANS 


Slipping behind the wheel of his 1957 
Buick sedan, he drives through the project. 
Newspapers blow across a lawn. Rusty-tin 
cans lie beside one front door. But a new 
coat of paint lends a bright touch to the 
two-story apartments built with monotonous 
regularity on the site. 


“We took so many photographs of this 
place to show people how a new slum was 
created that the Chicago Housing Authority 
got tired of it,” says Finitzo, past chairman 
of the*National Association of Home Build- 
ers’ Public Housing Committee. “Recently 
CHA sent a crew of painters down here and 
slapped fresh paint on the buildings.” 

In another Chicago public housing proj- 
ect, an unmarried woman with four’ chil- 
dren by four different men lives in a tax- 
supported apartment while drawing aid-to- 


.dependent-children checks from the welfare 


department, 

A Chicago social worker expresses surprise 
when queried about that case: “Such cases 
are so common I don’t know why_you are 
asking about this one,” she said. Then she 
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tells of another woman with an even larger 
family of children by different fathers. 

“There are six or seven children, I’m not 
sure which without checking records,” says 
this social worker. “Now the eldest girl in 
the family is pregnant, too, father unknown.” 

The CHA claims it seeks to discourage 
illegitimacy in public housing projects. 
Says a spokesman: “When a woman with 
children applies for housing she is given a 
form to fill out. On this she must list her 
children and their fathers. If there is more 
than one father she may not be admitted. 
However, if it appears that the pattern has, 
been stopped, she may be admitted. She will 
be evicted automatically should that pat- 
tern be resumed again.” 

In Cincinnati the Metropolitan Housing 
Authority allows a mother with illegitimate 
children to enter housing. But it takes a 
count of the children and has mothers sign 
a statement that if another child pops up 
without a marriage license the family will 
be subject to eviction. 


INTERFERING WITH THEIR RIGHTS 


“Wheh we first launched this program 
there were some complaints from women that 
we were interfering with their rights,” says 
Harry L. Reece, executive director of the 
CMHA. 

Problem families not only hike mainte- 
nance costs, they may cut revenue. The 
theory gf public housing is predicated on 
having a spread of tenants in various income 
brackets, with those in the higher brackets 
carrying more of a load than those in lower 
brackets. If you earn more, you pay more. 
If you earn more than the top limit, you 
move. 

Thus, in Chicago, the minimum rent is 
$31 a month for the family with an income 
of $1,705 a year or less while the maximum 
rent is $96 a month for the seven-person 
family earning $5,750 a year. To enter a 
project, the one or two-person family must 
earn no more than $3,600 while larger fami- 
lies must earn no more than $3,800. 

But the housing authority finds that prob- 
lem families are more heavily concentrated 
at the low end of the income scale. Once in 
@ project they may not try to increase in- 
comes yet they cling to subsidized apart- 
ments harder than the diligent families, 


UPSETTING THE THEORY 


Today, 50 percent of tenants in Chicago’s 
projects are paying minimum rents. This 
upsets the cross sectional rent paying 
theory. There aren’t enough renters at the 
upper end of the scale for total rents to carry _ 
the operations load. 5 ’ 

“The current financial picture of the CHA 
operations holds the threat of insolvency,” 
warns PHA in its management review of 
Chicago projects. It urges that “selection of 
tenants be made from an income grade which 
will provide tenant families of such incomes 
which will help to achieve and maintain a 
representative cross section of low income 
families and produce more revenue.” 

A deficit of nearly $500,000 is estimated 
for CHA in the current fiscal year, a figure 
which will rise to $1.2 million in fiscal 1960 
if steps are not taken to correct difficulties, 
says PHA. 





You Can’t Be Insured Against Inflation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Peoria (Ill.) Journal Star of June 
10, 1959: 

You Can’r Be INSURED AGAINST INFLATION 


Many people in the upper age brackets are 
painfully aware that the life insurance they 
paid, for in 100-cent dollars is going to be 
returned to them or.their beneficiaries in 
48-cent dollars. That is one of the great 
injustices of inflation. - Now there are efforts 
to protect people against this in the future 
with a kind of insurance against inflation. 
But actually there is no way of insuring 
against inflation, no way but to elect public 
officials who will hold to sound monetary 
policies. 

New policies permitted in some States are 
called variable annuities. They are not con- 
tracts for the payment of a guaranteed num- 
ber of dollars at a certain time. Their bene- 
fits are paid according to the value of prop- 
erty in which the insuring company has 
invested the premiums. 

According to the theory, the company in- 
vests in a wide range of stocks representing 
many kinds of business and industry. If 
inflation continues, the value of these invest- 


ments will go up accordingly and benefi- - 


ciaries will be paid accordingly. 

However, there is a distinct element of risk 
in this business. If inflation is halted and 
deflation sets in, or if there is a major de- 
pression and the bottom falls out of prices, 
you might get less than you bargained for— 
or nothing at all. The person who wants to 
risk his money hedging agaifst inflation can 
find various ways of doing it. But the buyer 
of life insurance is not a speculator. He is 
@ saver. If speculation on the future value 
of the dollar enters into the life insurance 
busin to any great degree, it will be im- 
portant to make this point clear. 

More important than trying to insure 
against inflation is to stop inflation. We 
can have stable money if we have a govern- 
ment that has the know-how and courage to 
keep it stable. 

There is really no other way to make sure 
that your savings, life insurance, and pen- 
sions of the future will be worth what you 
expect them to be. 





John Foster Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN FHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include three 
editorials from the Grand Haven (Mich.) 
Daily Tribune on the loss of John Foster 
Dulles. These are entitled “Dulles Re- 
fuses To Admit Defeat,” February 19, 
1959; “Dulles, a Great American,” April 
7, 1959; “Death a Reminder of Men’s 
Usefulness,”*May 26, 1959: 

[From the Grand Haven (Mich.) Daily 

Tribune, Feb. 19, 1959] 
DuLLEs ReFruses To ADMIT DEFEAT 

John Foster Dulles is not to be sidetracked 
easily—even by cancer. 

President Eisenhower is eager to have the 
ailing Secretary of State stay on the job if 
possible. Mr. Dulles undoubtedly believes it 
is possible. 

The much-traveled Secretary has had his 
ups and downs but at this critical period in 
history he is decidedly at the pinnacle of his 
long diplomatic career. The Russians have 
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helped, inadvertently, to boost him to this 
position by their attitude toward Berlin. His 
tireless efforts to get the Allies to pull to- 
gether seems to be succeeding, thanks to the 
Berlin issue. 

Those close to Secretary Dulles are his most 
loyal supporters. They believe that he has 
done an outright heroic job of patching up 
the hurts and bruises of diplomacy. He is 
sincere. He convinces everyone that America 
does not want war. But he does not com- 
promise or appease when it comes to the 
fundamental issues. 

Columnist Drew Pearson, who often has 
been critical of Dulles, recently pointed to 
the Secretary’s personal courage in carrying 
on under the handicaps of severe pain and 
possibly fatal cancerous symptoms. Besides, 
Mr. Dulles is 71 years old. 

It is worth noting that while there have 
been many global crises during the Eisen- 
hower administration, each has been re- 
solved. Even the kyotty Cyprus issue seems 
to be working out satisfactorily. The Berlin 
emergency could develop into a shooting war. 
But you don’t find Secretary Dulles backing 
away from this kind of danger. A man who 
has physical courage and diplomatic know- 
how usually can impart his sincerity and 
convictions to others. , 

We are sure that Secretary Dulles has more 
than earned a rest from duties that would 
have floored many a hardy man. But the 
immediate hurdles are so big that only a man 
of his stature can meet them. 





[From the Grand Haven (Mich.) Daily 
Tribune, Apr. 7, 1959] 


DULLES, A GreAT AMERICAN 


Sincerity is one of the highest human 
virtures. Devotion to a good cause is an- 
other. John Foster Dulles possessed both 
of these qualities to a generous degree. 

The disease that forced Secretary of State 
Dulles_to resign may also prove fatal to 
him in a matter of weeks or months. Thus 
in a sense his retirement as Secretary of 
State has produced his orbituary while he 
is still living. 

History marches into the future with 
seeming indifference to the suffering of the 
individuals who make it. Secretary Dulles 
may find little comfort in the fact that while 
he is being praised by free people every- 
where, he is fighting a painful battle against 
cancer. Words of sympathy help. But they 
do not compensate for the grim toll exacted 
by a leading killer. . 

Perhaps no man in history has covered 
the mileage which John Dulles has to his 
credit in troubleshooting by all kinds of 
transportation all over the globe. 

A few months ago there was some dis# 
satisfaction with the Dulles brand of diplo- 
macy. He seemed to be fighting a losing 
battle against a ruthless enemy that kicked 
up little rows and stole additional acres of 
territory. 

All that has changed now. Dulles may 
have been inconsistent but he more than 
made up for this failing by a willingness 
to meet any friend, and even the Commu- 
nists, halfway. 

More than anything, he sold the idea that 
Americans want peace. At the same time he 
convinced a doubting world that Americans 
would also fight if sufficiently provoked—and 
if endangered would use all the weapons at 
their command to turn back the enemy. 
This was his version of the soft voice and 
the big stick. 

There probably has never been a diplomat 
like Dulles. Some are more suave, others 
are more gifted in diplomatic double talk, 
Others may be more consistent and sure of 
themselves. But none ever worked so hard. 
And few could have done a better job in 
keeping the world from blowing up in its 
present state of tensions. 

John Foster Dulles is not indispefisable. 
But he is being forced to the sidelines when 
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the ticklish Berlin crisis could still erupt 
into something serious. While it is wise 
that he retires at this time, it places a heavy 
responsibility on President Eisenhower in 
picking his successor. 

Millions of us may owe our very lives 
to the man who felt that he owed more to 
his country than his personal health. God 
spare him undue suffering in his ordeal. 





[From the Grand Haven (Mich.) Daily 
Tribune, May 26, 1959] 


DEATH A REMINDER OF MEN’s USEFULNESS 


In the great American drama men come 
and go, stamping their country’s destiny with 
their own works. Nowhere in the world can 
the individual find greater opportunity for 
self expression. 

On the national front John Foster Dulles 
finally succumbed to the scourage of cancer. 
His obituary had already been written at 
the time.of his retirement as Secretary of 
State. Few words can be added now to the 
pyramid of praise for his success in steering 
America away from the pitfalls of war. 

Mr. Dulles was a humble man. Circum- 
stance and training cast him in his historical 
role. A few other men might have done 
better, but most would not have done as 
well. 

Few of us know what life will demand 
of us. Greatness is not limited to global 
responsibilities. The essential in the Ameri- 
can scheme of things is to be found anywhere 
people are, 

For example, in recent days, our own com- 
munity lost two businessmen and a piano 
engineer. “Michigan John” Steinbach, widely 
known owner of the Michigan Auto Parts, 
and Ulric G. Stearns, local paint store owner, 
had played important roles in the local busi- 
ness economy for a number of years. Both 
were taken from us during their sixties. 

Joseph Klepac, who is givén credit for 
leading the industry into manufacturing the 
small piano, was claimed at the age of 80. 
During his lifetime ‘he had found outlet for 
many ideas that resulted from his fertile 
mind and sound early training. 

This reflects the true greatness of America. 
We continue to develop men and women who 
can fill the various niches of living and pro- 
vide that extra energy that has successfully 
carried us over the obstacles fashioned by 
ignorance and tyranny. 

Useful citizenship is one of America’s pri- 
mary aims. The degree of that usefulness 
often is not recognized until death inter- 
venes. 2 


Nebraska High School Students Write 
of the Value of Rural Electrification 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nebraska Rural Electric Association, in 
cooperation with power systems in my 
State, recently sponsored a contest for 
high school students. Students wrote 
on the value of rural electrification to 
the home and community. 

Under leave to extend my remarks by 
including material in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I submit four of the winning 
essays. I believe they give an interesting 
insight into the value of the rural elec- 
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tric program through the eyes of our 
Nation’s young people: 
Essay By CARLYN Hoppe, 16, Grant, NEBR. 
Electricity means progress in today’s liv- 
ing. It has made eur world a better place 
in which to live. With the use of electric- 
ity, the housewife saves many steps and 
hard work. For the farmer, much of the 


back-breaking hand Jabor is saved with the - 


use of electricity. « 

It has made the home healthier through 
pasteurization of milk. With electricity, we 
are able to have pressurized water systems 
allowing us to have modern and sanitary 
bathroom facilities. It also gives us a faster 
and more effective way of fighting fires. Air 
conditioners keep the room free of dust and 
keeps the humidity at a comfortable and 
healthy standard. Heating with electricity 
is modern, healthy, and convenient. It is 
controlled automatically thus lessening the 
household chores. Electricity enables us 
to have a proper lighting system which is 
very important to prevent eyestrain. 

The home and farm has also been made 
safer through electricity. The electric lights 
are much safer than the old gas and kero- 
sene lamps. Gas and kerosene lamps were 
a fire hazard. 

Convenience is another contribution of 
electricity. In the modern age with a push 
of a button a whole house can be lighted, 
while back in the days of no electricity, 
fueling and cleaning of lamps were necessary 
and only a small amount of light was pro- 
duced. Outside lights now enable the 
farmer to finish his chores after dark. 

Electricity saves the farmer time and hard 
labor. With all the electric tools, he can re- 
pair his machinery tn the time it would take 
him to disassemble it and take it to town to 
be repaired. This also saves money, for with 
the use of electric tools and equipment the 
farmer can construct many labor-saving de- 
vices. Without this, the cost of purchasing 
the factory- made items would prohibit these 
conveniences. An electric welder is another 
essential item on the farm. A farmer can 
make and repair machinery with little effort 
and time and at a minimum of expense. 

With irrigation, a farmer can increase the 
yield of his crops, making farming a more 
profitable occupation. This especially is of 
great value to the smaller farmers who have 
a limited amount of acres. Grain dryers 
enable the farmer to get his crop ready for 
storage thus conquering the problem of stor- 
ing wet grain. Electric fences are more ef- 
fective and convenient than an ordinary 
fence. Electric chicken and pig brooders are 
economical and safe since they eliminate the 
fire hazard. Electricity enables the farmer 
to produce grade A milk for marketing with 
the use of electric milking machines and 
milk coolers. 

The housewife enjoys many electrical con- 
veniences which without electricity would be 
impossible. The family laundry is no more 
a drudgery. With the turn of a dial. the 
work is completed. Weather conditions 
mean little on washday with the modern 
clothes dryer. Home freezers allow the 
housewife to serve nutritious food all year 
around. All the other appliances add 
much enjoyment to a housewife’s chores. 

All these conveniences give the farm fam- 
ily more time for pleasure. Television brings 
to the family both pleasure and education. 
What more could a family treasure than 
pictures of their times together? This show- 
ing is made possible by a movie projector. 

Electricity has modernized the rural areas. 
It can wejl be said that rural electrification 
has been one of the greatest aids to the 
farmer. No longer is there so great a dif- 
ference between the farmer and his city 
cousin. Both can enjoy and profit from 
many of.the same things. All this showing 
that we can live better electrically, 
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Essay BY JAMES L. JORGENSEN, 16, 
PaxTon, IND: 


In this age of jets and the atom, people 
often speak of the wonders it has created. 
Little do they realize that a power of as 
much, if not more, importance is at work 
right under their noses. This power I am 
speaking of is electricity, 

People nowadays seem to take this electri- 
cal energy as a matter of fact thing. I am 
sure that all elders and middle-aged people 
of our ‘communities can remember when all 
of the homes were lighted by gas lamps and 
fireplaces. I can even remember the gas lamp 
myself. If electricity were now being used 
only to light our homes at night, it would 
be “worth its weight in gold.” People don’t 
seem to realize how much time they spend 
after the sun goes down just sitting in their 
own homes and enjoying a period of leisure. 
If we had to go to bed when the sun went 
down, our whole social atmosphere would 
change completely. Television, radio, thea- 
ter, movies, and many other forms of daily 
entertainment would be completely imposi- 
ble, if it were not for electricity. 

Work on the farm has been made faster, 
easier, and more efficient by electricity. First 
of all, without the electric spark created by 
our sparkplugs, none of our modern trucks, 
tractors and pickups would even run. If a 
piece of machinery is broken, it can be quick- 
ly and efficiently repaired by an electric arc 
welder. Such things as electric milkers and 
elecrtic brooders for chickens have made the 
care of livestock almost 4 chore that can be 
done by children. As I sit writing this essay, 
an electric egg washer is cleaning owr eggs. 
A job that previously took an hour a day is 
done by this electric washer in about 15 
minutes. 

In our communities, electricity is making 
progress go forward at a rapid pace. Small 
local factories near my home make small 
electrical condensers. Not only does elec- 
tricity help rufi the factory, but it also plays 
an important part in the use of the product 
made by this factory. Employment in this 
industry has given livelihood to many fami- 
lies, who might have otherwise been unem- 
ployed. 7 

Housewives should stop for 5 minutes 
sometime, and try to name all the convenien- 
ces made possible in their homes by electric- 
ity. Washing machines, dishwashers, irons, 
vacuum cleaners, and countless cooking uten- 
sils are run by electricity. Electricity has 
given them leisure time that they would 
not have had otherwise. Homemaking is 
now easier and well done because of elec- 
tricity. 

Benjamin Franklin, the discoverer of elec- 
tricity, gave to America one of the greatest 
gifts possible. The progress of this Nation 
has been put many years ahead of what it 
would have been had we been without elec- 
tricity. The farmer especially should be 
thankful for his discovery. We in the United 
States have the greatest farm system of the 
world. Without electricity it would be en- 
tirely impossible. Electricity has had a 
major hand in creating us to what we are, 
and without it we would be completely lost. 





Essay BY RicHarp GupDGEL, AINSWORTH, NEBR. 


Since July of 1951, life has changed greatly 
for the better in our community due to elec- 
trical appliances which were impossible be- 
fore then. In that month we got a source 
of electrical energy as modern as you would 
find in the largest city of the world. 

I think one of the most important of the 
benefits we get from our local rural elec- 
trification association is the electricity in our 
local grade school. Before REA came, movie 
projectors, modern lighting, phonographs, 
and other such devices were impossible. 
Now our school district has all of these. 
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Without electricity we would be able to 
have no modern means of refrigeration; there 
would be no good means of pumping water 
for household purposes as well as for live- 
stock Another thing that is very useful 
on the farm is the electric fencing unit. 
This-serves either as an execellent temporary 
fence or as a good permanent fence at a 
small percentage of the cost of a barbed 
wire fence. 

In the spring the electricity is used exten- 
sively in infra-red heat lamps. Many times 
we have to get up at night and bring a calf 
in that is almost frozen to death. Some- 
times they seem almost dead; yet after a 
while with the heat lamp, they get up and 
try to run around the floor. This lamp is 
also used for brooding of little chickens. 
This is much safer and more economical 
than any other means. 

As mentioned earlier, modern plumbing is 
found in about all the homes of this com- 
munity that have electricity. Without elec- 
trical energy the modern bathroom would 
be hardly known to our area. This is a lot 
more sanitary than the: old style outdoor 
toilet. 

Anothing thing that came along with 
electricity that is found very useful on our 
farm as well as many others in our locality 
is the milking machine. This appliance is 
much easier in most cases and more eco- 
nomical in the long run than hand milking, 
It is also easier on the cows. Some of our 
neighbors find the REA very useful in the 
pasteurization of milk. The electric cream 
separator is another machine connected with 
dairy products that is used extensively in 
our community. It is a labor-saving device 
for the operator as well as for the lady of 
the house, since most of them are self- 
washing. 

In the summer time, or in any other time 
of year, a welder on the farm is found to be 
a very excellent piece of equipment. When 
you are out in the fields mowing, raking, 
plowing, or any other one of the many things 
connected with farming and ranching; it is 
a lot easier to come to the house and weld 
something together than to go to town after 
repairs. 

To make a long story short—REA is the 
most wonderful thing that could ever come 
to a farm. 


\ Essay BY RUSSELL FRERICHS, HILDRETH, NEBR. 


Rural electrification in the home and com- 
munity is the most useful and the most val- 
uable accomplishment in the years past. 
We, as citizens of a growing and prospering 
America, are endowed with luxuries and a 
standard of living found nowhere else in the 
world. A major factor in this cultural de- 
velopment has been rural electrification. 

It has long been known that electricity 
provides the lowest cost power for more pur- 
poses than all other sources of energy com- 
bined. It is for this reason that the bene- 
fits of rural electrification have been ex- 
tended to millions of people. ‘Many of us 
fail to realize just how valuable it is and 
how much it does for us. Through the ever 
increasing world of science we are able to 
discover hundreds of new things about elec- 
tricity to lighten our work and brighten our 
leisure. The vast capabilities of electricity 
reach as far into the future as man’s imag- 
ination. ‘ 

Rural electrification has revolutionized the 
home and community in countless ways. 
Just a few decades ago a common source of 
light was a lamp or lantern. Now with new 
economical light bulbs, we can see better 
with less strain on our eyes. With all types 
of major appliances, the housewife can pre- 
pare meals with greater ease and conven- 
ience, more cheaply, and in a shorter time, 
than ever before was thought possible. With 
today’s new modern sewing machines, a fam- 
ily can save on clothes bills which is so 
important in view of today’s higher prices. 
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No more does a housewife have to slave on 
washday. With a flick of a button and a 
turn of a knob, the clothes are washed easier, 
faster and better for the housewife. 

Millions of people owe their daily enter- 
tainment to TV. New forms of entertain- 
ment are gradually entering the scene, such 
as stereophonic high fidelity sound record- 
ings. 

Rapid strides are also being taken on the 
farm scene in the field of electricity. All 
of these advances lead to a safer and easier 
life for the farmer. A farmer now does less 
work, gets more done, and get its done ina 
shorter time. The scientific world is fint- 
ing new ways to put electric motors to work 
for the farmer, thus accomplishing what 
formerly required hand labor. He can now 
protect his livestock and farm animals with 
better lighting and better heating systems 
and electric fences and home welding now 
enable the farmer to work more for himself 
and more economically than ever before. 

Newer and better ways of harnessing elec- 
tricity are created every day and are doing 
more work so we have more time to spend 
with our friends and family. 

Listed are only a few of the countless ways 
rural electrification in the past 24 years has 
revolutionized the home and community and 
will continue to do so in this day and age 
of the atom. 





Won’t-Do Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


‘ OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Peoria (Ill.) Journal Star of 
June 10, 1959: 

Won’t-Do CONGRESS 


Congress is repeating this year its well- 
known performance of ducking issues by 
doing virtually nothing. 

Some issues are in effect sidestepped 
through resort to compromises which do not 
come to grips with problems. Often these 
are worse than doing nothing. The give 
the illusion of action while only postponing 
decisions. 

We try to be realistic in appraising the 
work of Congress. We realize that no body 
of 534 individuals can be indifferent to the 
pressures of Washington, D.C., and constit- 
uents back home. But we are always hoping 
that they will rise above these pressures when 
the national need requires. The times when 
this happens are growing fewer and father 
between. Congressional action increasingly 
takes on the look of erratic patchwork, re- 
flecting a crude balance of response to 
pressures. 

See how foreign aid is handled. Congress 
is caught between the heavy pressures and, 
year-after year, comes out with a compromise 
that simply postpones the making of a deci- 
sion on a sane policy. 

Labor reform, one of the Nation’s most 
urgent needs, got the “do nothing” treat- 
ment last year and seems about to get it 
again this year. 

Congress is suffering from the malady of 
cumulative inertia. Less and less is it an 
effective instrument for positive action in 
any age of great stress. It has made 4 rou- 
tine of the roundabout approach to national 
problems. Its results are watered-down bills, 
halfhearted measures, timid strides forward. 

Genuine compromise often is the key to 
good lawmaking. But compromises which 
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cut the heart from issues simply constitute 
unrealistic failure to face issues. 

Congress is inviting another strong man.,. 
like Franklin: D. Roosevelt, to step in and 
make a rubber stamp of it. 





That “Wall” Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr: YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
unfortunate that so much of the Mem- 
bers’ time has to be devoted to warmed- 
over measures which have been soundly 
defeated by the House on previous occa- 
sions. It would seem ,that we are to be 
confronted again with the Freedom Wall 
Monument, which not only has all of the 
Objections that were raised When the 
measure was turned down by the House 
in the 2d session of the 85th Congress 
but, in addition, defeats the purpose of 
the resolution adopted by the American 
Legion at their national convention in 
Chicago in September 1958. 

I trust the Members will read the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Saturday, 
June 6, issue of the Evening Star as well 
as the American Legion resolution: 

[From the Evening Star, June 6, 1959] 

THAT “WALL” AGAIN 

With a never-say-die spirit in accord with 
the principles it supposedly would symbolize, 
the so-called Preedom Wall, thought to have 
been buried at the past session of Congress, 
has been brought. back to life by its spon- 
sors. The project remains highly controver- 
sial, however, and Congress should see to it 
that any legislation passed eontains adequate 
safeguards against unwise location, size, and 
design of the structure. 

Although the purposes of the undertaking 
were praiseworthy, the House shelved the 
memorial bill more than a year ago after 
strong objections had been raised in Con- 
gress and elsewhere to the building of a 
huge walled enclosure adjacent to Arlington 
National Cemetery and the Marine Memorial. 
The final design of the shrine never was sub- 
mitted to Congress or to Federal agencies 
concerned with protecting the Arlington end 
of the Mall axis against improper develop- 
ment. 

If Congress now is to approve erection of 
a freedom memorial of any kind on the site 
originally chosen for the “wall,” the legis- 
lation should make certain that (1) the 
project as finally planned has the unquali- 
fied approval of the Fine Arts Commission 
and the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion and (2) construction is delayed until 
all of the $15 million or so to be sought by 
public subscription is in hand. Otherwise 
the Arlington hillside may be marred by a 
partly completed structure or by one not 
suitable for the site selected. 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT AMERICAN LEGION 
NATIONAL CONVENTION, CHICAGO, SEPTEM- 
BER 1-4, 1958 
Resolution No. 164 (Virginia) —Subject: 

“Enlargement of Arlington National Ceme- 

tery.” 

Whereas it has been learned that unoc- 
cupied space for the burial of veterans and 
members of the armed services of the 
United States in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery is rapidly becoming exhausted, and is 
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expected to be exhausted within a very few 
years; and 

Whereas the American Legion has a deep 
and profound interest in the continuation 
of honoring deceased veterans and mem- 
bers of the armed services with appropriate 
burials in Arlington National Cemetery, for 
as long a period of time as this can be 
made possible; and 

Whereas approximately 20 acres of unoc- 
cupied Government-owned land that is suit- 
able and appropriate for use as an exten- 
sion of Arlington National Cemetery exists 
and adjoins this cemetery directly to the 
north of the cemetery; and 

Whereas proposed legislation which would 
have authorized the erection of a large 
public monument or structure on this Gov- 
ernment-owned land, adjoining the ceme- 
tery at its north boundary, was rejected 
by the 85th Congress during its 2d ses- 
sion, in 1958, for reasons including the ex- 
pressed interest of numerous Members of 
Congress in adding these lands to Arling- 
ton National Cemetery, and thereby pro- 
viding a much-needed extension to the 
cemetery: Now therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the American Legion as- 
sembled in national convention, in Chicago, 
IlL., September 1-4, 1958, That the President 
and Congress of the United States be peti- 
tioned to authorize the enlargement of Ar- 
lington National Cemetery, and to. make 
available for this purpose the Government- 
owned land that is located to the north of 
the present north boundary of Arlington 
National Cemetery, and which is not now 
occupied, or such other Government-owned 
land adjoining this cemetery as may be un- 
occupied and is suitable for this purpose. 





Wheat Program for 1960-61 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11,1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7246) to amend 
the Agricultural Act of 1939, as amended, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and Public Law 74, 77th Congress, 
as amended. 

(Mr. GROSS asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

There must be good reason for the 
enactment of this amendment. The 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture at first said this was inconsequen- 
tial, this amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota, but it seems 
to me it has developed into a pretty 
good argument. I notice the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture is now making quite a fight 
against it despite the fact that it was 
not supposed to affect anybody or do 
anything. That seems to me to be a 
argument for the adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

“Mr, COOLEY. It would have affected 
287 people last year out of a total of 
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476,000. Why should we discriminate 
against 287 loans? 

Mr. GROSS. I am in favor of putting 
this limitation on every bill just as fast 
as they come in here. 

Mr. COOLEY. I say if you put it on 
every bill, even if you put a $35,000 
limitation on it, but you are not accom- 
plishing anything. That is my point. 

Mr. GROSS. Oh, yes, you are accom- 


' plishing something. 


Mr. COOLEY. You are knocking 
these 287 people out of a loan. 

Mr. GROSS. Would not the gentle- 
man say that is some accomplishment? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Towa thinks it is and feels that we ought 
to put a similar limitation on every bill 
that comes in. 

a 





Why I Want To Go to College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following testimonial to 
the fine character of American youth in 
a prizewinning paper in the national 
Thom McAn leadership awards program 
of Vaira Haase, of 382 Arundel, St. Paul, 
Minn. Vaira ranks second in the senior 
class of Mechanic Arts High School and 
was given superior ratings by the faculty 
in every area. For her efforts in this 
contest Vaira Haase will receive a college 
scholarship and an all-expense trip to 
Washington, D.C., and New York City. 

Why I Want To Go To COLLEGE 
(By Vaira Haase) 


My family and I are displaced persons 
from Latvia. In Latvian there is a special 
word or echool—“‘gaismas pils,” meaning 
“castle of light.” Ever since I was little I 
have thought of education in this way. It 
is a castle where prejudices and misconcep- 
tions are banished by the light of tolerance 
and truth. A place where people gain an 
understanding of life’s problems and an ap- 
preciation of life’s joys. 

My family has taught me this viewpoint. 
In our country my mother was a teacher, 
my father a storekeeper, and my uncle a 
school principal. Now they all earn a living 
as janitors; their years of schooling no 
longer have any practical value. Yet it is 
from them I have learned the real meaning 
of education, 

When I see my mother’s tired face relax 
as she opens a book, or hear my father and 
his friends heatedly discussing ideas of right 
and wrong, I can see the continuing enrich- 
ing effect education has had on their lives. 
I then agree wholeheartedly when I hear my 
uncle say, “We may have left everything 
behind, but we still have our two greatest 
possessions—the Knowledge we have ac- 
quired and the.desire to learn more.” 

I realize that not everything about edu- 
cation is as beautifully idealistic as this 
statement. The pursuit of knowledge can 
often seem a useless rat race filled with hard 
work, a shortage of funds, unfair professors, 
and dull classes. During my college years 
there will probably be times when I share 
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this outlook. But I am sure that the re- 


- wards will be well worth the sacrifices. 


One of these rewards is the opportunity 
to work in my chosen field, teaching. As a 
high school English teacher I would work 
with the two things I love best—books and 
people. I can imagine no career more satis- 
fying than that of helping others to gain 
knowledge. But before I can do this, I must 
acquire a college education myself. 

There is another important reason for my 
ambition toward college. In a sense, I feel 
that I owe America a debt. The ideals of 
her leaders and the kindness of her people 
have given my family and me the right of 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
The best way I can repay this debt is by be- 
ing a good and useful citizen. A career in 
the American educational system would en- 
able me to do this. 

Of course education offers great practical 
rewards. An educated person has greater 
financial security and a higher standing in 
the community. The college years give the 
student an opportunity to meet new people 
and make new friends. 

But these things seem like frosting on the 
cake when compared to the satisfaction of 
working at a job one loves and the joy of 
enriching one’s life through knowledge. 





Lewis L. Strauss: Outstanding Record of 
Public Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER™ 


- OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER.- Mr. Speaker, it is a 
matter of real personal satisfaction to 
see sO many fine tributes appearing in 
the Nation’s press to Lewis L. Strauss 
for the more than 30 years outstanding 
service he has given to his fellow Amer- 
icans. The Independent-Press-Tele- 
gram newspaper of Long Beach, Calif., 


on June 8 contained one such fine edi-’ 


torial as follows: 


STRAUSS REJECTION WovuLp BE VICTORY FOR 
ART OF SMEAR 


Controversy such as that now raging 
around the head of Lewis L. Strauss is noth- 
ing new in the life of the former Atomic 
Energy Commission chairman. Because he 
is an outspoken and courageous man and 
has an irritating way of being right, he has 
made some fierce enemies, some of whom 
are doing everything in their power at this 
time to torpedo his appointment as Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

Unfortunately, much of what is being said 
against Strauss is in a personal vein. Some 
of those against whom he has successfully 
prevailed in his effort to keep the United 
States ahead in the nuclear race would give 
anything for his scalp. Several Members of 
the Senate appear determined to give it to 
them. 

For the sake of fairness the public should 
be reminded of some of the facts of Strauss” 
outstanding record of public service. Unlike 
some of his hottest critics, he is no new- 
comer on the scene of public affairs 

Strauss was Herbert Hoover’s secretary 
when Hoover served as head of the U.S. 
Food Administration. In 1919 Strauss was 
on the staff of the U.S. delegation which 
helped arrange armistice terms with Ger- 
many. He was appointed to the Atomic 
Energy Commission under Harry Truman,in 
1946 and was President Eisenhower's liaison 
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adviser on atomic energy in 1953 and served 
5 years as chairman of the AEC. 

In large measure the development of the 
hydrogen bomb, the free world’s greatest 
deterrent to war with Russia, can be credited 
to the tenacity and the wisdom of Admiral 
Strauss, who advised President Truman to 
go ahead with the project when others held 
back. Truman valued his advice and in 
retrospect wrote: “Your counsels have been 
invaluable.” s ; 

During that controversy, Strauss’ oppon- 
ents expressed doubts as to the feasibility 
of the hydrogen bomb. Some _ warhed 
hysterically that the bomb might explode 
the atmosphere; erase human life around 
the globe, and blow hunks out of the world. 
Strauss commented: “Extreme statements 
are not warranted by the facts as I know 
them.” The project proceeded. Not long 
afterwards the Russians tested a thermo- 
nuclear device of their own. 

It was Strauss who conceived the idea of 
developing @ detection system that told the 
United States when Russia had broken into 
the realm of nuclear weapons. 

Strauss is now serving a recess appoint- 
ment as Secretary of Commerce. He hap- 
pens to be, among other things, a compe- 
tent business man. A majority of the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee have given him 
their backing. A minority have repaid his 
good service with the baseless charge that 
he is a liar and lacks integrity. 

If Strauss’ appointment is rejected, it will 

‘be a triumph for the art of smear. 





The Honorable Roland V. Libonati, 
Member of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a resolution adopted at 
the Cook County Council meeting of the 
First Division, Department of Illinois, 
the American Legion, paying tribute to 
the Honorable Rotanp V. Lisonatr, for 
his untiring efforts in behalf of the vet- 
erans, and also to reiterate their love and 
affection for him, which was also dis- 
played in the recent issue of the National 
La Societe des 40 Hommes et 8 Chevaux 
magazine: 

THE HONORABLE ROLAND V. LIBONATI, MEM- 
BER OF CONGRESS 

Whereas the Forty and Eight national or- 
ganization .in its recent issue of their na- 
tional publication has seen fit to pay honor 
and respect to a great Legionnaire, the Hon- 
orable Ro.anp V. Lisonati, for his untiring 
efforts and interest in the youth program; 
and 

Whereas La Societe des 40 Hommes et 8 
Chevaux has made it a practice in their 
monthly publications to honor outstanding 
veterans who have served not only the Amer- 
ican Legion, but other organizations in the 
welfare of veterans; and 

Whereas a group of members of the Amer- 
ican Legion have taken notice of this recent 
issue of the national publication of the Forty 
and Eight paying respect to a member of Fed- 
eral Post, No. 437, of the second district; first 
division, Department of Illinois, feel that 
this publication which is nationwide should 
not go unnoticed, and for this reason feel 
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that we should join with them in behalf of 
the American Legion to reaffirm our love for 
this outstanding veteran, and his continuous 
interest in the American Legion at all levels, 
and more particularly in the child welfare 
and youth programs, for which he has do- 
nated a most precious tract of land, consist- 
ing of 188 acres, situated in Coloma, Wis., for 
the children of all communities; and 

Whereas each year, through this generous 
idea, born in the mind of this outstanding 
veteran, many blind children, including both 
boys and girls, spend several weeks enjoying 
the comforts and associations of nature, and 
the training provided through this great 
camp, and because of his intense interest in 
children and the child-welfare program, we 
request that the entire membership of Fed- 
eral Post and first division join in the senti- 
ments ‘of paying respect and honor to a great 
veteran, public servant, and officia) for his 
love for the children of all communities in 
the Amerigan Legion; and 

Whereas the. Honorable ROLAND VICTOR 
Lrponatt, for 36 years a member of Federal 
Post No. 437 of the American Legion, has 
recently been elected to represent the people 
of the Seventh Illinois Congressional Dis- 
trict, in the Congress of the United States; 
and 

Whereas Comrade LIBONATI, when he was 
but 17 years of age, enlisted in, and served 
his country as @ member of the Armed 
Forces of the United States during World 
War I, and was honorably discharged there- 
from shortly following the Armistice of 
November 11, 1918, as a lieutenant; and 

Whereas Comrade LisonatT! also served the 
citizens of the State of Illinois, as a member 
of its house of representatives in the 57th, 
58th, and 62d sessions, and as a member of 
its senate for a period of 16 years, from 
1942 to 1958, 4 sessions of which service 
he was the minority whip, and during his 
entire period of service in such assembly, 
demonstrated his intense interest by spon- 
soring and passing legislation for the benefit 
of veterans and the solution of their prob- 
lems; and 

Whereas .Comrade Lisonati further dem- 
onstrated his interest in the children of 
servicemen and other youths, by founding 
and building the American Boys Camp at 
Coloma, Wis., starting in 1937 and com- 
pleting the same in 1948. Many improve- 
ments have been added since by sponsors 
and friends. He made it available to the 
Past Commanders Club of the American Le- 
gion. Each year 800 children attend this 
camp. 

The superintendents of the State institu- 
tions throughout Illinois, the principals of 
the schools, the heads of the relief and 
charity organizations and councils, the 
judges of the correctional courts and boys’ 
homes, and the Legion posts select the in- 
digent handicapped orphans and so-called 
underprivileged and exceptional children to 
attend this camp. 

The funds for this purpose are raised by 
Legionnaires, political leaders and business- 
men, together with ample contributions by 
the Chicago American, a metropolitan news- 
paper outstanding in its support of the Le- 
gion’s Americanism programs, the Woman's 
Auxiliary of the American Legion, the Past 
Commanders Club, the Past Presidents Club 
and the State of Illinois. 

This Legion program of child welfare, born 
of his mind and supplemented with action, 
is one of the outstanding successful efforts 
to combat child delinquency in America, 
giving even so-called incorrigibles a new 
hope in life. 

Comrade LIBONATI through the many years 
of his respected service has always been in 
the forefront, championing the rights and 
privileges of “the little fellow,” and made 
many powerful enemies doing so, without 
fear of the consequences to himself. 
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We are desirous of recording our high ap- 
preciation of the sterling character and 
accomplishments of our distinguished com- 
rade through this testimonial and, thus, the 
esteem in which his fellow veterans hold 
him. We wish him the same successful 
service in Congress that he enjoyed in the 
State assembly: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the- members of Federal 
Post No. 437, in regular assembly on the 
19th day of May 1959 do hereby commend 
this outstanding /Legionnaire, citizen, and 
public servant for his interest in humane 
kindness, the American Legion, its programs, 
and for his constant interest for God and 
country, we adopt the above resolution for 
his untiring and unselifich efforts in behalf 


of the youth of our country; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this resolution be for- 
warded to the second district council, and 


forwarded on to the first diivsion council for 
adoption and to be sent to the Congress of 
the United States to be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to display to all 
concerned, 
HERMAN HELFER, 
Adjutant, Federal Post. 
SAMUEL E. NEwEY, 
Commander, Federal Post. 
This resolution was adopted at a regular 
meeting of the second district council held 
on the 20th day of May 1959. 
M. EvuGENE Farris, 
Adjutant, Second District. 
JOSEPH P. SWEENEY, 
Commander, Second District. 
This resolution was adopted at a regular 
meeting of the first division council held 
on Wednesday, June 3, 1959. 
DOoNALD S. MACTEJEWSKI, 
Adjytant, First Division. 
JoHN L. PAUKSTIS, 
Commander, First Division. 





The Postmaster General Is Commended 
for Preventing Obscene Matter From 
Going Through the Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
join millions of American fathers and 
mothers in congratulating Postmaster 
General Summerfield on his forthright 
and public spirited action in banning 
this book, called “Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover,” from the U.S. mails. This 
is in the highest. tradition of the 
performances by our Postmasters Gen- 
eral of their legal duty to protect the 
public by closing our great postal com- 
munications system to peddlers of smut 
and filth. 

I have devoted much of my time ahd 
attention, during my entire service in 
Congress, to the maintenance of a clean 
mail postal system. To me, the most 
significant factor in the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s action is his recognition of the 
underlying principle that the test of ob- 
scenity in matters of this kind _ is 
whether, in applying “contemporary 
community standards,” the dominant 
theme as a whole appeals to prurient in- 
terests. Few if any Americans would 
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want to acknowledge that the moral 
standards of their community are such 
as to condone use of the mails to distrib- 
ute this type of book. The subject of 
the Postmaster General’s: ban is so vile 
and filthy—so altogether repulsive—as 
to offend the sense of decency of every 
right-thinking American. A calculated 
appeal to immorality of this kind cannot 
be glossed over and made less lewd by 
any artistry of rhetoric or-prose. Itisa 
misuse of languages toward an end con- 
trary to all the finer ideals and stand- 
ards of civilized mankind. 

The Postmaster General is to be 
strongly commended for his alert, and 
effective action to protect the public by 
forestalling this latest effort to open the 
maiis for traffic in obscenity, pornog- 
raphy, and other illegal matter. This 
book not only should be excluded from 
the mails; it should be banned from 
newsstands, stores, and all other places 
of sale or distribution, 





Facts About Amendments Which Would 
Make Wheat Bill Workable 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, when H.R. 
7246 was before the House, several 
Members, including myself, were not al- 
lowed to present our views on our amend- 
ments to this important legislation: 

At this time, I would like to explain 
my amendments their effect, and the 
reason behind them. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture, I have devoted a great deal 
of thought and effort on the subject of 
wheat legislation. As the distinguished 
gentleman from North Dakota I[Mr. 
SuortT] and I pointed out in our addi- 
tional minority views, this bill does not 
provide the necessary legislative ma- 
chinery to either implement an effective 
control of wheat production or to provide 
an acceptable choice to wheat farmers 
in the national referendum. We pointed 
out what we considered were, and are 
defects in this legislation. 

These defects were and are: 

First. That a 25-percent cut in acreage 
allotments for wheat, when coupled with 
payments in kind, simply will not cut 
into the excess availability of wheat in 
the market place. 

Second. That the provision in the bill 
dealing with the control of acreage di- 
verted from wheat was not effective. 

Third. That the 15-acre- marketing 
quota exemption, although reduced by 
the bill, leaves in effect a loophole which 
has caused an unwarranted shift of 
wheat production from the traditional 
wheat-producing areas to other less effi- 
cient areas and has resulted in the accu- 
mulation of some 600 million bushels of 
wheat by the CCC. 

Fourth. That our agricultural history 
has been a sad testimonial to the fact 
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that acreage controls alone are not effec- 
tive tools in controlling production. 

Fifth. That the alternative of 50 per- 
cent of ~parity price supports offered 
wheat farmers in the referendum was 
offering a choice of price supports too 
low for our wheat farmers. 

And sixth. That one referendum for 
the 2-year period would be sufficient. 

In order to correct what I sincerely 
felt were deficiencies in the bill, I pre- 
pared a number of amendments, some of 
which were read by the Clerk and sum- 
marily voted down by the House yester- 
day without the opportunity to be pre- 
sented on their merits. My amendments 
were designed to accomplish the follow- 
ing purposes: 

First. To change the required amount 
of reduction in wheat acreage for 1960 
and 1961 from 25 percent below the farm 
acreage allotments computed under 
present provisions of law to 30 percent. 
The most optimistic estimate of a 25- 
percent cut in wheat acreage was a 20- 
percent cut in wheat output. Some ex- 
perts predicted only a 7-percent cut in 
wheat output. The Department of Ag- 
riculture predicted that wheat output 
would be reduced by less than 15 percent. 
In order to do a really effective job of 
cutting production, a 30-percent cut 
seemed absolutely necessary. 

Another amendment dealing with the 
payment-in-kind section was designed to 
allow a wheat farmer to Voluntarily re- 
tire all his wheat acreage allotment in 
return for payments in kind based on 
one-third of his actual annual produc- 
tion. 

However, in my bill, the 25 percent cut 
required by the bill would not be paid in 
kind because such payments in kind 
would only find their way back into the 
marketplace or into Government stocks. 
This is true due to the fact that the 
market can only absorb an estimated 
1.08 billion bushels. In spite of reduc- 
tion of wheat output under H.R. 7246, 
there would be more wheat available 
on the market than could be consumed. 

Second. To prevent the use of the 
acreage diverted for wheat for raising 
other agricultural commodities which 
would create further problems, the next 
amendment ‘would impose marketing 
penalties on the entire wheat production 
of the farm if any crop is raised on the 
acreage diverted from wheat production, 
or if such diverted wheat acreage is used 
for grazing. 

This amendment would deny price sup- 
ports on any crop produced on the farm 
in 1960 and 1961, if a wheat farmer 
grows a price-supported crop on the 
acreage diverted from wheat produc- 
tion. This would impose strict cross- 
compliance and prevent the use of former 
wheat acres for growing other crops. 

Third. The next amendment was to re- 
peal the 15 acres marketing quota 


‘exemption but allow all farmers the right 


to vote in the national referendum. 
Fourth. Another amendment would 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 


make a thorough study of bushelage al- 


lotment for wheat; to report such find- 
ings and recommendations to the Con- 
gress by January 1, 1960. At this late 
date, bushelage controls could not be im- 
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plemented in this legislation, but a 
thorough study by the Department of 
Agriculture seemed to be in order. 

Fifth. Lastly, to offer wheat farmers a 
choice more in line with that offered 
corn farmers last fall, this amendment 
would have given the Secretary discre- 
tion to set the choice for free produc- 
tion at not less than 55 pércent of parity, 
a level more justly related to feed grains. 

li? conclusion, I regret that my amend- 
ments were not given an opportunity for 
debate, and I sincerely hope that the 
other body and the conférees on the bill 
will give each of them serious considera- 
tion. 





Essays by Nebraska High School Stu- 
dents on the Value of Rural Electrifi- 
cation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


. OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks and 
include material in the Appendix, I sub- 
mit four winning essays by Nebraska 
high school students on the topic of the 
value of rural electric service to homes 
and communities. 

This contest was sponsored by the Ne- 
braska Rural Electric Association in co- 


operation with power systems in the . 


State. These essays show the real im- 
pact of electricity in rutal areas over the 
past quarter century. I commend’ them 
to my colleagues: 

Essay By SUZANNE Hess, 15, Gorpon, NEBR. 


Rural electric service is the key to rural 
happiness and prosperity. It’s the key that 
unlocks an invisible force to travel from the 
powerplant to our homes and dur commu- 
nity and to completely change our lives from 
that of our forefathers. 

Rural electric service has helped us ad- 
vance to a higher standard of living. It has 
unlocked the door from a life that was a 
struggle for existence to a life where we can 
do our jobs better, faster, more efficiently, 
and is making us happier and better rural 
citizens of America by helping us to make 
our homes better for a higher standard of 
living. 

Iam only 15, but the imprint of the days 
when there was no rural electricity in our 
community is still in the back of my mind. 
The old pitcher pump in the kitchen,- the 
outdoor plumbing, and the old teakettle we 
used for heating water have been replaced 
with water pumps, hot water heaters, mod- 
ern plumbing, and electric appliances of all 
kinds. Every year we find new uses for elec- 
tricity and its many servants. 

Rural electric service has made a real dif- 
ference in the life of our family and com- 
munity and we are grateful for it. On the 
farm and ranch, electricity has become a 
very important part in the planting, irrigat- 
ing, and harvesting of the crops; the raising 
and feeding of livestock; and the raising and 
cooking of foods for our own existence. 

Rural electric service has saved the lives 
of many a small new born calf by sending 
électricity for heatlamps. The small, new 
born depends -upon electric service all 
through his tife. He depends upon rural 
electric service for electricity to run the elec- 
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tric pumps for water. The milking. ma- 
chines, the electric lights, the cream sepa- 
rator, the electric grain cleaner, and the 
electric pumps aid the farmer in his success 
of maintaining a profitable farm. 

The housewife puts her trust in the rural 
electric service for electricity to help her 
maintain a pleasant, comfortable, and happy 
home. With the many electrical devices 
and the rural electric service, she can do 
her cooking, sewing, house cleaning, and 
entertaining in a_more efficient manner than 
her grandmother ever could. 

The whole family benefits from the rural 
electric service—not only for the things 
mentioned above, but for their own enter- 
tainment, comfort, and pleasure. For with- 
out their service there would be no tele- 
vision, radio, electric fans, electric blankets, 
electric shavers, or other electrical appli- 
ances we use and enjoy. 

Rural electric service helps us become bet- 
ter citizens in our community and as a result 
improve our community, for it gives us the 
time and the electrical power to do the 
things that will make our community better. 
Rural electric service is an important factor 
in rural education because it furnishes 
power to rural schools and churches that 
would not otherwise be equipped with elec- 
tricity or the conveniences it brings. 

Our rural happiness and prosperity does 
depend upon the rural electric service. The 
value of electrical service is so great that 
it serves as an essential element in our Na- 
tion’s progress, the success of our rural 
community and our own happiness. 








4 
Essay BY GERALD SCHAPMANN, TILDEN, NEBR. 


Without electricity we would be at a loss 
as to what we should do to perform the daily 
tasks we take so often for granted due to 
electricity. I often wonder just what people 
would do if without warning the-electricity 
would be shut off. There would be no lights 
to illuminate our homes in the midst of 
darkness, there would be no electric ranges 
to cook the victuals we eat, and the conven- 
iences of the normal rural home would be an 
obscure dream of many housewives. 

Electricity has other uses besides those of 
making life easier and more convenient for 
the rural people of our community- It 
brings entertainment and valuable infor- 
mation to the farmers, Television provides 
fine entertainment of any type for people. 
It brings important world happenings right 
into your living room on film. The weather 
forecasts are sometimes very- important to 
farmers in the wintertime because of their 
warnings of severe storms in the immediate 
vicinity. Also in the summertime tornado 
warnings are very important, not only to 
farmers but to anyone who happens to_be in 
the tornado’s destructive path. 

There are many aspects of the value of 
rural electrification in our home. For in- 
stance, electricity has made it. possible for 
farmers to cool and store their meat and 
vegetables in the home. The invention of 
the refrigerator and food freezer has- done 
a great deal to provide the farmer with fresh 
frozen vegetables and meat any time that 
he wishes. The housewife of the modern 
day has a much more leisurely day than the 
housewife of a century ago. Today, thanks 
to electricity, a housewife has many modern 
conveniences. There is the autofnatic wash- 
er and dryer to do the washing and drying 
automatically with a little assistance from 
the woman of the house. Then there is the 
‘electric stove, a great invention, to save many 
long, weary hours of standing and cooking 
a single meal. With this invention, all a 
housewife has to do is put the planned meal 
into the overn, turn one or two dials, and 
procedée with any other duties she might 
have to perform. When the proper time 
comes for the meal to be taken out a buzzer 
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rings as a reminder to her that the food is 
done. There are many more inventions made 
possible by electricity that are too numerous 
to mention which save the modern housewife 
many long hours of hard work. 

Besides being a great helper to the house- 
wife, electricity is a valuable assistant to 
the farmer. It makes possible the pumping 
of fresh, clear water to the family and also 
to the livestock of the farm economically. 
Electric pumps have also made possible ir- 
rigation wells, and as a result farmers. are 
able to produce more abundant crops. All 
in all the value of rural electrification in 
our home and community is immeasurable 
in terms of money or any other tangible 
object. 





Essay BY Jupy STUTE, HAIGLER, NEBR. 


Electricity. Electricity. What does the 
word mean to you? To everyone the mean- 
ing is a little different but all meanings 
contain a common idea; electricity is a mod- 
ern aid to man. 

To the scientist, electricity is a current of 
tiny particles or electrons. It is a form of 
energy used to aid man for today and the 
future. 

To the medies, electricity means a new 
aid in the struggle for better health. Elec- 
trocardiographs, .arc-lights, X-ray, and 
many other devices are some form of elec- 
tricity. With these modern electric ma- 
chines and devices, man’s health will im- 
prove. ‘ 

To the housewife, it is her environment, 
her servant, her friend. It is her environ- 
ment because within the boundaries of her 
home, electric appliances are there at her 
disposal. Her home may be lighted and 
heated with electricity. The entertainment, 
television, electric: organ, radio, or phono- 
graph, is available through electricity. Elec- 
tricity is her living and useful environment. 

It is her servant and friend. Because of 
electric appliances, a housewife’s chores are 
now on the push-button order. Food prep- 
aration and housecleaning have been made 
a great deal easier. For instance, potatoes 
and carrots can be peeled on a special peeler; 
the electric mixers blend batters and mix or 
whip potatoes with little effort; and a timer 
on the stove wfll turn heat off or on at the 
correct time. The dishwasher does her 
dishes, and automatic washer and dryer may 
do her laundry. In her housecleaning, an 
electric vacuum for rugs, floors and dusting 
and a waxer for the shining of her floors help 
her. Yes,’ truly electricity is her friend and 
servant in a.huindred more ways. 

On the farm, the meaning is similar—an 
aid, a different kind of friend to each farmer. 

To the dairy man, electricity helps in a 
different way than for the rancher or farmer. 
Electricity helps the dairyman milk the cows, 
feed them, and keeps milk and equipment 
sanitary. 

The rancher may have an electric pump for 
stock, tanks, electric brander, electric de- 
horner, and electric fences. 

And the farmer uses still different means 
of electricity. He may have electric drill, 
electric welder, electric air-pump, and many 
other devices that aid him in his work. 

To each one of these people, as well as 
everyone, electricity has a different meaning 
and a different value. The value of elec- 
tricity extends into the future—a better fu- 
ture. To the medies, one more life and more 
in the future. To the housewife, better liv- 
ing conditions and more time to spend with 
the family. To the rancher, dairyman and 
farmer, the value is better products for the 
world. 

Electricity is part of the past, but still 
plays an important role in the present, and 
will play a larger one in the future. Elec- 
tricity is man’s modern servant. 
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Essay BY Bri. Rices, STRATTON, NEBR. 


In America today, millions of farm boys 
have never experienced bumping their heads 
on a stable beam in pitch darkness. Nor do 
millions of farm girls experience bending 
over a washboard. America has become an 
electrified country. In 1952, 80 percent of 
the Nation’s farms were served by electricity. 
Today that figure is higher. Only yesterday 
most farms in America were lighted by oil 
lamps and lanterns, with mechanical power 
supplied by gasoline engines. 

If you have ever seen electricity come to 
the farm for the first time, you know what 
immediate convenience even a few electric 
blubs bring. I remember in May 1950, the 
REA lines were strung to our farmstead. 
My brother and I watched with fascination 
as linemen put in poles. The day they set 
poles in our yard*was a farm holiday. Soon 
our house was wired and we had electricity. 
We got our “juice” about 6 p.m. one evening 
as we sat down to supper. It was indeed 
a great thrill to have this thing called elec- 
tricity. : 

This was only the beginning. Electricity 
brought new ways of working and living, 
just as it has to so many others. It brought 
good lighting to the home and farmstead. 
A home well lighted is much easier to keep 
clean and there is less danger of accidents. 
Therefore electricity has benefited our, fam-< 
ily’s health and safety. 

If one should consider good light on the 
basis of farm income, one would be surprised 
at results. With it one can do more work 
faster and easier. A farmer can spread his 
work over more hours and do some necessary 
jobs without waiting for daylight. Many 
farmers use light to increase quantity and 
quality of farm production—by lighting hen- 
houses in winter or lighting the milkhouse 
so that he can maintain the cleanliness 
necessary for high grade milk. The farmer 
and housewife of modern America would be 
lost without their electricity. A good ex- 
ample of this was illustrated this spring by 
a freak ice and snow storm before Easter. 
Everywhere in our area farmers and towns- 
folk alike were without electricity for the 
first time in years. I know from my own ex- 
perience it was no fun. There’s just no 
comparison between candles and electric 
lights. We found it no little chore milking 
17 cows by hand and turning the separator 
by hand. After 2 days without electricity, 
matters became quite ‘serious. The deep- 
freeze was in the danger zone and some 75 
head of cattle were bawling for water. Only 
in an emergency such as this did I realize 
what a great part electricity plays in my 
life. 

To show how dependent the housewife is 
on electricity, let us take a tour of the 
house. First the kitchen, here are electric 
range, refrigerator, deepfreeze, plus many 
other small appliances. In the workroom 
are electric washer, dryer, iron, sewing ma- 
chine, and hot-water heater. In the dining 
room are lamps, radios, TV sets, clocks, and 
fans, not to mention light fixtures and out- 
lets. Bedrooms need outlets for electric 
blankets, heating pads, and also for vacuum 
cleaners and waxers. Bathrooms are better 
lighted; you can actually see yourself in the 
mirrors to shave (electrically, of course), or 
apply cosmetics. ,Hallways, stairways, and 
porches are safer with ample light. 

Electricity offers a farmer unmatched op- 
portunities. They are increasing produc- 
tion, improving health, saving steps, and 
proyiding fire protection. The average farm- 
er uses electricity in all his farm buildings, 
especially the farm shop and pumphouse. 
Electricity has increased production on farms 
through pump irrigation in our community 
and increased farm incomes. Thus a new 
way of life has been brought to farm families 
by electricity. 
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New Navy Era Begins With Sub 
Launching 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Navy this week launched its first mis- 
sile firing atomic submarine the George 
Washington at Groton, Conn., a new and 
most significant step was taken for the 
defense of our Nation. / 

If we are correct in our-basic think- 
ing that nuclear retaliatory forces deter 
war and sustain this world in peace, 
then the George Washington and its sis- 
ter submarines yet to come off the ways 
possess tremendous potential for de- 
struction or for peace. It is my fervent 
hope that the creative genius which gave 
us this devastating power to destroy will 
help us to use its terrible potential for 
peace. 

Believing that it will be of interest to 
my colleagues ir Congress, I include at 
this point in the Recorp the story of the 
launching of the George Washington by 
Steve Tillman, associate editor of the 
Army-Navy-Air Force Register: 

New Navy Era Becrns Witu Sus LAUNCHING 
(By Steve Tillman) 


One tends to visualize the Navy in terms 
of fast aircraft carriers ranging the seas of 
the world, jet planes, and silhouettes of gray- 
hulled ships at sea with guided missiles 
pointing to the’ sky ready to spring into 
action. 

But there is something new coming into 
the Navy. It is the missile firing atomic 
submarine. The first, the George Washing- 
ton, was launched this week at the closely 
guarded yard of Electric Boat Division of 
General Dynamics at Groton, Conn. 

The George Washington is the symbol of 
the new partnership the Navy is building 
between two of the most revolutionary tech- 
nical developments of today, the nuclear pow- 
ered submarine and the ballistic missile. 
This weapons system, unique in concept, will 
have a startling impact on naval strategy of 
the future. 

This week will be a proud one for Texas- 
born Rear Adm. William Francis Raborn, 
Jr., for hevis generally credited with’ having 
fathered what is taking place this week. 
At the beginning many of the Pentagon plan- 
ners argued that the proposed weapons sys- 
tem was impossible, but Naval Operations 
Chief Adm. Arleigh Burke gave the go-ahead 
Signal and Annapolis 1928 graduate Raborn 
went ahead. 

Deceptively mild blue eyed, gruff but 
imaginative, Raborn broke into the news 
way back in May 1954 when he and Rear 
Adm. John M. Hoskins emerged as the 
heroes of the carrier Bennington tragedy. 
The press at. the time said that while Raborn 
insisted that he had taken no active part in 
the rescue work beyond directing opera- 
tions, it appeared “from his modest recital 
that he was very much in command of the 
situation throughout.” His decorations 
include the SSM, the BSM, two commenda- 
tion ribbons. 


So when he got his go-ahead signal from. 


Burke, he recruited some of the country’s 
most ingenious brains for his Polaris Steer- 
ing Task Group and set out to “out- 
imagine Jules Verne.” Simply stated, the 
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mew weapons system will combine into a 
single entity the vast potential of conceal- 
ment offered by an atom-driven underseas 
vessel and the devastating striking power of 
the most awesome weapons yet conceived by 
man. 

This new addition to the fleet is a 380-foot, 
nuclear powered submarine of about 5,400 
tons light and 6,700 submerged. Funds for 
construction of this and two sister ships 
were provided by Congress in a supplement 
to the 1958 fiscal year shipbuilding program. 
Nine FBM submarines have been authorizéd 
by Congress, the George Washington to be 
the sixth nuclear submarine launched by 
General Dynamics. 


TWO CREWS 


When the Polaris firing fleet ballistic mis- 
sile submarines join the fleet they will 
initially be assigned two complete crews. 
This concept is to insure the submarines 
being maintained “at sea for maximum 
periods when they become operational. 
The crews will be designated “Blue” and 
“Gold.” 

Previous experience with the U.S.S. Skate, 
the U.S.S. Nautilus and the U.S.S. Seawolf 
indicated one crew would be overtaxed to 
keep a Polaris submarine at sea as long as 
Navy plans will demand. 

Skipper of the George Washington is 
Comdr. James B. Osborne. When the sister 
ships to the George Washington are 
launched, Comdr. Harold E. Shear will com- 
mand the Patrick Henry and Comdr. Wil- 
liam E. Sims will command the Theodore 
Roosevelt. 





' Tribute to Late John Foster Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep respect that I submit to my col- 
leagues the following resolution in trib- 
ute to the late John Foster Dulles. His 
untiring efforts and dedication to the 
cause of peace are the subject of the 
greatest gratitude and admiration of the 
people of the State of Florida, as is ex- 
pressed for us all in this resolution: 

House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 1946 


Concurrent resolution expressing gratitude 
for the contribution of John Foster Dulles 
to the world and sympathy for his death 


Whereas the late John Foster Dulles de- 
voted his life to the service of his country 
and to the cause of peace and freedom; and 

Whereas the late John Foster Dulles was 
truly a great American patriot and states- 
man; and q 

Whereas the people of the State of Florida 
are eternally indebted to this courageous and 
self-sacrificing citizen; and 

Whereas, the people of the State of Florida 
wish to join with all the people of the United 
States of America in an expression of grati- 
tude and in an expression of heartfelt sym- 
pathy to his family and loved ones for‘their 
great personal loss: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida, That on behalf of the people of the 
State of Florida this legislature does*com- 
mend and accord its heartfelt gratitude to 
John Foster Dulles for his superb and untir- 
ing efforts in the preservation of peace and 
the expansion and preservation of demo- 
cratic and Christian ideals throughout the 
world, be it further 
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Resolved, That on behalf of the people of 
the State of Florida this legislature does ex- 
press and convey to Janet Avery Dulles, 
widow of John Foster Dulles, its warm and 
deep-felt sympathy for her, and the world’s 
great loss; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
executed and dispatched to Janet Avery 
Dulles, widow of John Foster Dulles, to the 
President of the United States, and to each 
member of the Florida delegation to the 
Congress of the United States, 





A Salute to the City of Rochester 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the city of Rochester is celebrating its 
125th anniversary, and I should. like to 
take this opportunity to call to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House this 
memorable occasion. 

Rochester has been my home for a 
great many years, and since last Janu- 
ary, I have had the rare privilege of rep- 
resenting the people of a portion of the 
city in this Congress. I am extremely 
proud of both these facts, for I can think 
of no better place to live, and there are 
no finer people anywhere in this world 
of ours. 

The first permanent settlement of 
Rochester, on the banks of the Genesee 
Falls, was established in 8812, but the 
city was not incorporated until 1834, and 
it is this event which is being celebrated 
this year. 

In the past century and a quarter, 
the tiny community of 1834 has grown 
to a bustling metropolitan area, with the 
population of Greater Rochester now 
pushing 600,000. During this period the 
people of our city have prospered be- 
yond the fondest hopes of those coura- 
geous early settlers. 

The city is today world renowned as a 
great cultural center, and its colleges and 
universities are recognized as being 
among the finest in America. Who, for 
example, has not heard of the Eastman 
School of Music, or the University of 
Rochester School of Medicine? 

But not only is Rochester known as a 
center of education and the arts. It is 
one of our great industrial areas, with 
scores of prosperous firms where the 
highly skilled workers turn out some of 
the very finest precision equipment. 
Eastman Kodak and Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co. are but two of the many firms 
whose products are respected throughout 
the world for, their quality craftsman- 
ship. ‘ ; 

More important-than all of this, how- 
ever, is the civic spirit which permeates 
the entire community—a dynamic, uni- 
fying spirit which sweeps aside faction- 
alism, petty rivalry, and personal ambi- 
tion and channels the myriad resources 
of Rochester and its citizens into the 
struggle for community progress and 
prosperity. 
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-It is.this spirit which has built the 
schools, the hospitals, and the beautiful 
public parks. It is this spirit which last 
month raised $44% million for the Com- 
munity Chest. It is this spirit, I submit, 
which indelibly marks Rochester as one 
of the truly great cities of America. 

Mr. Speaker, during this, its 125th an- 
niversary, F ask all of the Members of 
the House to join with me in saluting the 
city of Rochester. 





Annual Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or? 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of. Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, each year since first coming to 
the Congress I have sent out a question- 
naire in which I ask the people of the 
Sixth Congressional District of Florida 
to let me have their views on some of 
the matters which will come before the 
Congress. 

This year over 33,000 people took the 
time to send me their replies to these 
questions, and increase of 5,000 over last 
year’s total. 

The newspapers of the district print 
the questionnaire, and ask their readers 
to fill in their answers, clip and mail it 
to me in Washington. Participation is 
also encouraged by our radio’and TV 
stations. In addition to the newspaper 
copies, some spot mailing is done. 

The total of 33,000 responses this year 
is most encouraging in that it indicates 
a great interest in national affairs by our 
people. By letting their officials know 
how they feel on these vital issues the 
people may be more properly represented 
in government. 

The results show a good cross section 
of public opinion, because of the make- 
up of the Sixth District of Florida. We 
have a large resort area along the east 
coast with people from all over the coun- 
try now living there. There are several 
large industrial plants in the area, as 
well as the Indian River citrus area, 
truck farming, ranching, commercial 
fishing, and many other segments of the 
economic makeup of our great country. 
Rather than just an urban population, 
or just a rural population, or one of in- 
dustry or a resort area, we havea portion 
of each, which makes up the Sixth Dis- 
trict of Florida. 

The questions and responses are as 
follows: 

1. Do you favor a cut in foreign aid spend- 
ing? Yes, 81.9 percent; no, 18.1 percent, 

2. Should Hawaii be granted statehood? 
Yes, 89.1 percent; no, 10.9 percent. 

3. Do you favor Federal aid for school con- 
struction? Yes, 45.2 percent; no, 54.8 per- 
cent. 

4. Would you support legislation to regu- 
late labor organizations? Yes, 94.8 percent; 
no, 5.2 percent. 

(a) By requiring secret ballot for union 
elections: Yes, 92 percent; no, 8 percent. 

(b) By publication of financial records: 
Yes, 96.7 percent; no, 3.3 percent. 
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(c). By restricting secondary ‘boycotts: 
Yes, 89.8 percent; no, 10.2 percent. 

(a) By restricting jurisdictional strikes: 
Yes, 88.8 percent; no, 11.2 percent. 

5. The President has requested an increase 
in the postal rates and the gasoline tax. Do 
you favor these tax increases? Yes, 24 per- 
cent; no, 76 percent: 

6. Do you believe that the earning limita- 
tion of $1,200 for social security should be 
removed? Yes, 74.2 percent; no, 25.4 per- 
cent. 

7. The Government conducts medical re- 
search programs for cancer, heart disease, 
and allied health problems. Would you fa- 
vor an increase in these programs? Yes, 
78.5 percent; no, 21.5 percent. 

8. Would you favor a cut in the Federal 
farm price support program? Yes, 85.3 per- 
cent; no, 14.7 percent, 





Hail and Farewell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the U.S. Air Force will deactivate Palm 
Beach Air Force Base this month, after 
many years of operation in the Palm 
Beaches. The Palm Beach Post has ex- 
pressed the feelings of many of the local 
citizens, in an editorial, which I would 
like to reprint in the Recorp today as a 
tribute to good community relations on 
the part of the U.S. Air Force, and the 
people of Palm Beach County: 


Halt AND FAREWELL 


Citizens of the Palm Beaches today will 
hail their _ power for peace” at an open house 
celebration*at Palm Beach Air Force Base. 
And at the same time they will be saying 
farewell to the Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice wing which has been an integral and 
valued part of the community for the past 
8 years. 

It will be the final such event at Palm 
Beach Air Force Base, for inactivation of the 
base is to be completed on June 30 of this 
year. And another era will have passed into 
history. 

We regret its passing, for more reasons 
than one. It goes without saying that having 
the MATS installation here was good busi- 
ness for the Palm Beaches. It was good busi- 
ness for America, too, which must be kept 
militarily strong if the dark forces of com- 
munism are to be kept at bay. MATS is an 
important adjunct of our Armed Forces, 
and the men who trained here learned their 
-“trades” well under ideal conditions. 

But most of all, we regret the loss of the 
fine young men and their families who have 
learned to call our community home. The 
superb leadership qualities of Col. George W. 
Peterson and his predecessors as base com- 
mander, as well as his staff officers, have been 
reflected in an organization that we as Ame1 
icans can be proud of. 

So today we salute Palm Beach Air Force 
Base—and everyone connected with it—with 
@ note of sadness. But we suspect that we 
will have the pleasure of greeting a good 
many of them some time in the future, when 
return to make their permanent homes 
Hg ngs 

in the meantime, we take comfort 
ae e that they will continue to 
Ur “power for peace” in other stations. 
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Who’s a Square? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959, the New 
York World-Telegram and the Sun pub- 
lished the following column by’a writer 
named Robert C. Ruark: 


[From the New York World-Telegram, June 
10, 1959] 


RooneEY’s TROUBLE Is He DogEsn’r Dic Jazz 
(By Robert C. Ruark) 


I observed the feature space that old Sid- 
ney Bechet reaped when he died in Paris 
of-cancer a bit back and I am betting that 
it is more space than Representative JOHN 
J. Rooney, Democrat, of New York, will col- 
lect some distant day. And you had to be 
a real Jelly Roll Morton boy to dig old 
Sidney’s tenor saxophone, because Sidney 
had been an expatriate for about 30 years 
on and off. 

Representative Rooney, diiainne unhep, 
is now questioning a few thousand bucks al- 
located to sending Jack ,Teagarden, a trom- 
bone man from as far.back as I can think, 
around Asia as a good will gesture to some 
of our bamboo-fluting brethren. It was 
supposed to cost $66,350. It cost, as the 
demand extended for Jackson and combo to 
remain at popular request, $102,000. The 
tour stretched out to 3 months and cov- 
ered 17 countries. 

I will not be square enough to hit this 
square Roongry with any way-out allega- 
tions about $12,500-a-year administration 
assistants or any details at all about the 
new Senate Office Building and all that wall- 
to-wall-rug jive or even about out-of-this 
budget fsont-porch administration or sneaky 
franking privileges or any of that other 
legislature jazz. Not me. Any Member of 
Congress with a conscience these days in 
light of farm subsidies is too far out for me 
to dig: 

But I will guarantee that American jazz 
music has made us more friends and less 
enemies than anybody or anything we ever 
appointed to go out and spend money. I 
have seen Nat “King” Cole fill a 15,000- 
Beat-capacity stadium at a $10 top 38 
times a day and turn ’em away in Australia. 
Sinatra has done the same thing. And these 
“cats” were charging money for music. 

If I were to nominate somebody to the 
cultural side of Congress, apart from Con- 
gressman Rooney, to whom I seem to have 
taken a violent dislike, I think I would 
nominate Jack Crystal of the Commodore 
Music Shop, which alas is no more. America 
fed off the solid jazz that Crystal and Com- 
modore issued over the years and the careful 
selection thereof is almost our proud banner 
of the true American art form abroad. 

Even back in the deep depression, when 
the horn-blowers didn’t have it to eat, Crys- 
tal and Commodore were in there shoving out 
that “nonsquare’” Americana which is sold 
abroad today as the only original American 
art form and which makes us appear abroad 
as something other than monsters. 

You would be surprised what you hear over 
the local radio stations in little places as far 
out.as Indian dukahs in the outback of 
Kenya, on the little tired radio stations of 
small towns in Spain, on the bigger things in 
England and France, on the tinny gramo- 
phones in Arab bazaars, from here to there to 
yonder, 
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You hear American jazz and a great deal 
of it is “stuff” that I’ve got in the house. 

You might have to hide in an embassay 
in South America or get pelted in the streets, 
but you will still be able to hear Tea- 
garden’s slip horn or Satchmo’s trumpet or 
Wild Bill’s trumpet or the easy piano grace 
of Joe Bushkin, 

I think we just better scratch Mr. Rooney 
as a bad platter on this jazz bit and turn on 
somebody else who really “digs” how much 
solid good our solid American “jive” has done 
us abroad. And you got to admit I do travel. 


Mr. Speaker permit me to first say 
that I do not have the slightest dislike 
for this fellow Ruark. I feel sorry for 
him. Hé is a gentleman as expertly mis- 
informed and as expertly uninformed as 
a gentleman can be. He would not know 
that Nat “King” Cole, Satchmo Arm- 
strong, Benny Goodman, and ~many 
others have played American music to 
foreign audiences all over this world 
without a nickel of the taxpayers’ money 
for subsidy. And since I have never met 
Ruark in my life, I could not expect him 
to know that in my college days 35 years 
ago I played Dixieland jazz profession- 
ally and still enjoy hearing it if it is not 
too loud. But, Mr. Speaker, I do not in- 
tend to take up the valuable time of the 
House to debate with this gentleman or 
his expatriated friends for the reason 
that the very same newspaper the New 
York World-Telegram and the Sun, 
which carried his column on Wednesday, 
June 10, 1959, on the following day, 
June 11, 1959, published an editorial 
which very adequately answers him. It 
reads as follows: 

RvUARK’s DIXIELAND FIVE? 


Our friend Bob Ruark, who occupies the 
southwest corner of this page more often 
than not, is a man of many facets and he 
has a host of friends, but sometimes he can 
stop us plumb in our tracks. . 

Taking his text from the recent death of 
Sidney Bechet, a jazz musician who dug 
“The Muskrat Ramble” the most, man, Herr 
Ruark held: 

That Representative JoHn RooNEY was 
equare (or is it more properly “a square”?) 
because he objected to the Government 
coughing up a few thousand bucks to send 
a gifted tail-gate man abroad to spread 
American culture, man. 

That Sidney Bechet and other jazz mu- 
sicians, including the trombone artist alluded 
to above, had done more to make Americans 
beloved abroad than anything. ; 


We had always regarded Professor Ruark 
as @ safe and sane “Dardanella” and “Japa- 
nese Sandman” man, man, and how he got 
tangled up with “When the Saints Go 
Marching In” may better be left for another 
essay. But granting his taste in music is 
unassailable, we still entertain some nagging 
doubt regarding his geopolitical acumen. 

True enough, American jazz is popular in 
quality deadfalls from Port Said to Snag, 
Yukon Territory, but this is not to say that 
Americans or American policies are likewise. 
It is too easy for people who have been in 
such places to imagine some happy raghead 
nationalist whistling “High Society” while 
slicing a Yank tourist into small, you'll for- 
give the expression, squares. 

Por ourselves, we hope Representative 
RoOoNEY and other tone-deafs will continue 
to wotry about those tax dollars, and if Bob 
insists on exporting American culture, let 
him pass the hat among his jazz-loving 
friends. \ 
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Address by Harry Plissner at Mahatma 
Ghandi Memorial College in Udipi, My- 
sore State, India 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, one man 
who made up his mind to do what he 
could as an individual to promote better 
relations between Americans and other 
people of the world, is Harry Plissner. 
His letter writing and magazine exchange 
program has been of tremendous impact 
in other lands and during a personal 
visit which he made in India he ad- 
dressed 1,500 members of the faculty and 
students of Mahatma Ghandi Memorial 
College, in Udipi, Mysore State, India. I 
submit to my colleagues Mr. Plissner’s 
remarks on this occasion: 

Ladies and gentlemen, as you know I have 
come to your country at the invitation of the 
Academy of General Education to accept an 
honorary fellowship. My wife and I have 
been in your country for the mast 30 days 
and we have had an unusual opportunity to 
learn things about your country which an 
American:seldom is fortunate enough to ac- 
quire. We have had at our service outstand- 
ing bankers, business and professional men 
who have taken.a good deal of trouble to 
show us about. We have seen sights which 
are splendid for which you should be proud. 
We were also shown those areas for which 
you have given your keen regrets. 

My appearance before you tonight was un- 
known to me 36 hours ago until this morn- 
ing I was at a loss to what I would say that 
would be of interest tq you. I was hesitant 
to speak to you about the things which I 
have observed, for I could not be very enthu- 
siastic about your present nor about your 
future, except in the field of education which 
is superb. My reluctance has been dissipated 
and I believe I will have something of in- 
terest to tell you. My apparent boldness is 
due to the confidence which I now feel be- 
cause I read a story in your newspaper this 
morning. 

Less than 2 days ago in the Capital City of 
my country, which is Washington, D.C., two 
Senators spoke out on a matter of great im- 
portance to your country. These Senators 
are Mr. KENNEDY and Mr. Coorrer. Senator 
KENNEDY is a likely possibility for President 
of our country and in the elections that will 
be decided in 1960; Senator Cooper is a for- 
mer U.S. Ambassador to India. 

Among other things, Senator KENNEpy 
said that unless India gets the kind of help 
from the West that China gets from Russia, 


the biggest nation in the uncommitted world’ 


may go under. He complained that only 
emergency help had been given to India and 
he proposed that long-term loans should be 
made, so that long-term economic aid could 
be arranged,on the basis_of India’s needs and 
in conjunction with such countries as Brit- 
ain, Germany, Canada, and Japan, make pro- 
portional sacrifices to meet those needs. This 
should be exciting news to the democratic 
people of India and it is exciting news to me. 
I was nearing the end of my visit to your 
country and I was heavy with doubts and 
misgivings. What I have seen of your econ- 


omy and the living conditions of your masses’ 


made me depressed, altough there was no 
doubt that progress was being made. It 
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seemed to me that the pace was not fast 
enough to overcome your most serious prob- 
lems in any forseeable future. , 

In the area of big business, I have had an 
opportunity to assess the condition of labor 
in one of your largest industrial establish- 
ments which happens to be a Government 
operation. This establishment employs more 
than 5,000 people. ‘While it may be a reason- 
able wage, I was surprised to learn that the 
average, worker is paid Rs. 1-8-0 which is 
about 30 cents a day in our money. We 
went by automobile and my wife and I had 
many opportunities to see your cities, towns, 
and villages. We covered 800 miles in Mysore 
State. We saw the workers processing 
jaggery in the canefields. We were told 
that nine men working as a crew could earn 
Rs. 17/— a day. We visited a school for the 
training of extension officers who would go 
into the villages and teach people how to in- 
crease their meager income by handwork. 
One of the crafts which were being taught 
by the few teachers was how to make paper 
by hand. ,The end result was so poor that I 
could not help inquiring from the head- 
master of the school, “How much.can a vil- 
lager earn by making paper by hand?” He 
replied, “12 annas in an 8-hour day.” When 
he saw the look of amazement in my face, 
he said, “It will be better if idle hands earn 
something than nothing at all.” To which 
I could not help but reply, “An idle man 
expects nothing and can be philosophical 
about his poverty, but to work for 8 hours 
and get nothing can make him a revolu- 
tionary.” From this point the conversation 
led to the inevitable discussion of India and 
her problems which left me convinced that 
unless some massive capital investments 
were immediately forthcoming, the situation 
would grow worse. 

Speaking as an ordinary American, with 
the background of ap industrial and mer- 
chandising experience this is probably what 
I will tell my friends and neighbors when 
I return to the United States, “India is a 
country with problems beyond belief.” These 
problems are so numerous that to tell of 
them in detail will take many hours. My 
general impression is that the people, 
whether they are in the higher brackets or 
in the depths of poverty are friendly and 
gentle. They have the know-how and the 
intelligence to be taught to do the work 
of the machine age if only they had the 
machines. Industrialization of the country 
would go a long way to bring them a far 
better way of living than they now possess. 
Four-fifths of the population live upon agri- 
culture when less than half would suffice. 
The result is that there are many idle hands 
in the small villages of which there are more 
than half a million. In the cities, employ- 
ment opportunities are better but there, too, 
there are many unemployed. Getting these 
people to work at worthwhile tasks is the 
problem. Among the Indians themselves, 
there is a lack of capital which can be 
employed in massive enterprise. Nor does 
the government have the borrowing power 
to purchase abroad the machinery which is 
needed to industrialize the nation. To some 
degree, the United States has been helping 
in supplying loans but the need is so great. 
This is a country of almost 400 million people 
and the degree of industrial development is 
s0 low that any aid will have to be on a 
massive scale. We, in the United States 
must face the sad truth that if we are to 
have any hope that India will remain among 
the democracies, we will have to make the 
major contribution of providing the capital 
which will enable India to provide better 
living-conditions for her people. 

Ladies and gentlemen, that is what I will 
tell my friends and neighbors when I return 
to the United States. 
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In conclusion, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank all those who have helped 
to make my visit a memorable one and also 
to thank you gentlemen for coming here to- 
night to listen to me give my views during 
my stay in your country. 





South Should Tell Its Side of Racial 
Story ‘ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1959 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
much impressed by two editorials ap- 
pearing in the June 9, 1959, issue of the 
Florida Times-Union and I would like 
to call them to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

I believe the editorial entitled “South 
Should Tell Its Side of Racial Story” 
very clearly brings Out the erroneous im- 
pression held by many people not fully 
familiar with the circumstances which 
actually exist in the South and I am glad 
to have it inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorRD: ' 


[From the Florida Times-Union, June 9, 
1959 : 


SouTH SHOULD TELL ITs SmwE or RactaL STORY 


The answer to the questions of whether 
Southern States should band together to ex- 
plain its racial position to the rest of the 
country is_an unequivocal “yes.” And Flor- 
ida should be in the ranks of those carrying 
the word to misinformed outsiders. 

A good argument for this course of action 
can be found in the fact that President 
Eisenhower is scheduled to address today a 
national group on the subject of civil rights. 
The various movements that operate under 
the banner of civil rights help to put the 
South on the defensive and in a bad light, 
implying, when they direct attention to 
southern racial issues, that civil rights are 
held in low esteem here. By appearing be- 
fore the conference, the President adds the 
weight of his office to that impression. 

We already know that the South has the 
Federal judiciary sitting in judgment 
against it. The latest reminder of this 
comes from Atlanta, where a U.S. court 
ordered Atlanta to desegregate its public 
schools. 

In addition there is that never-say-die or- 
ganization, the NAACP, that keeps the fires 
of racial antagonisms well banked. 

These efforts from the White House on 
down should be countered. The’ South’s 
side of the segregated story should be 
sounded. We're not ogres down here, abus- 
ing Negroes at every turn, despite the image 
created by isolated incidents that are sensa- 
tionalized. 2 

It should be stated at this point that one 
of the best things the South can do to im- 
prove its public relations is to work dili- 
gently to eliminate the berserk actions by the 
mad-dog element in our midst. Such a 
group gives a distorted picture of our region, 
playing into the hands of those that oppose 
us. 


There is a growing substantial Negro mid- 
dle class, that is sharing in the fruits of 
southern progress. Good schools, neat 
homes, fine public facilities for Negroes and 
an enlarging Negro professional class attest 
to this. / 

If Southern States were to combine in a 
hard hitting public information campaign, as 
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suggested in the Florida Legislature-ap- 
proved measure, then there is ample reason 
to think a dent will be made in the Paper 


Curtain. 

The fight in the second reconstruction is 
no more futile than it was in the first. Then 
there were two civil rights acts, the 14th 
amendment and other unfavorable measures 
to overcome. Eventually the radicals were 
deposed from political power and the 
South’s will prevailed. History does repeat 
itself. 


Mr. Speaker, I feel that my colleagues 
will be interested in the editorial ‘““Where 
Is the Political Support for Economy?” 
and particularly in reference to the com- 
ments of our distinguished colleague and 
my fellow Floridian from Jacksonville, 
the Honorable CHARLES E. BENNETT. I 
am sure that in addition to the reading 
of this fine editorial, we will all want to 
read Mr.-BENNETT’s article in the June 
issue of Nation’s Business. 

The above-mentioned editorial fol- 


lows: 
[From the Florida Times-Union, June 9, 
1959} ~- 


WHERE IS THE POLITICAL SUPPORT FOR 
Economy? 


Within the next few days, the first of a 
series of economic reports is expected from 
the special Cabinet committee set up by 
President Eisenhower to study inflation. 
Although the committee is headed by an 
astute politician, there has been no indica- 
tion that the political purposes assumed 
by this group will include the foundation 
question of all concerning economy in gov- 
ernment. Vice President Nrxon’s committee 
on inflation will not answer this question: 

Where within the body politic of this Re- 
public can be found a substantial number 
of voters with a sustained interest in eco- 
nomical government? 

This is the $64 question concerning infla- 
tion and possibly involving.mational survival. 
Although the question has not been an- 
swered, the closest thing to an answer comes 
from the pen of Congressman CHARLEs E. 
Bennett, of Jacksonville, writing in the June 
issue of Nation’s Business, the magazine pub- 
lished by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

BENNETT says that all Congressmen are “in 
@ constant struggle to keep from becoming 
spendthrifts” because their supporters, all 
the while preaching economic cominonsense, 
urge them to raid the public purse whenever 
local interests are involved. He recognizes 
that a politician must stay in office and 
therefore is a particularly vulnerable target. 

“So the primary source of economy must 
be the public,” Bennett states. 

True as this is in theory, it is hard to 
adjust to the political facts of life. The 
Republican Party is the party of economy 
or conservativism and the chances are that 
Representative BENNETT is aware of the de- 
clining population on that side of the aisle. 
President Eisenhower preaches economy for 
the Nation but his personal habits see very 
little-of it practiced. 


In a very real sense, the use of the nega- 
tive word “economy,” which carries visions 
of a confused Herbert Hoover holding tightly 
to the purse while thousands starved, does 
not adequately describe what America needs 
today. This country needs a large political 
force, conservative by nature, with a suffi- 
cient understanding of the potential of the 
American economy to judge what the Nation 
can afford after defense and what it cannot 
afford. 

The United States, the richest nation in 
the world, would want no more to live too 
far below its means than too far beyond 
them. What is needed is political support 
for a, government devoted to living within 
the Nation’s income, spending neither too 
much nor too little. 
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Baccalaureate Sermon to the Graduates 
of St. Francis College, Brooklyn, Sun- 
day, May 31, 1959, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
William F. Kelly S.T.D. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted-me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following baccalaureate ser- 
mon delivered to the graduates of St. 
Francis College, Brooklyn, N.Y., at mass 
on Sunday, May 31, 1959, by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. William F, Kelly, S.T.D.: 

“Enough for you, that the Holy Spirit will 
come upon you, and you will receive strength 
from Him; you are to be my witnesses in 
Jerusalem and throughout Judaea, in Sa- 
maria, yes, and to the ends of the earth.”’ 
Acts, I: 8. (Words of our blessed Lord to 
His apostles before His~ ascension into 
heaven.) 

My dear graduates, an heroic statue of the 
great Genovese explorer stands in front of 
the City Hall in Columbus, Ohio. The 
splendor of the monument awakens awe in 
one who sees the beauty of this gift of the 
citizens of Genoa to the citizens of Colum- 
bus. More enduring than the bronze are 


‘the words of Vittorio Partusio, the mayor of 


Genoa, inscribed on its pedestal: “Testi- 
monial of the values and virtues which the 
figure and enterprise of the great son of 
Genoa has entrusted to the human con- 
science.” 

This message, admirably apt, may be ap- 
propriated for and by each of you today. In 
very truth, you, as a symbol and’ as a figure, 
are a testimony of the highest virtues and 
noblest values which Christ entrusts to the 
human conscience. To achieve widespread 
recognition and acceptance of these un- 
changing values and virtues, we have con- 
structed in America an educational enter- 
prise of which you are the products. This 
vast system, of unparalleled dimension and 
cost, is maintained to preserve, to cherish 
and to nourish our highest traditions and 
noblest possessions. 

We, your parents and your fellow Catho- 
lics, have labored all the night of the past 
to bring you into this day of triumph. The 
whole Catholic community, in addition to 
the excellent Brothers of St. Francis, have 
diligently spent themselves to develop you 
into intellectually full-grown figures and 
self-sustaining symbols as well as authentic 
witnesses and convinced sharers of the 
teaching, of the life, and of the activity of 
Jesus Christ and His Catholic church. 

It is our continuing prayer that you abide 
constant in the enterprise and exercise of 
your influence for the enlargement of the 
human horizon, for the enrichment of the 
human spirit, especially for the defense of 
human rights particularly of the poor and 
the downtrodden. 

This day is memorable for each of us be- 
cause it marks your personal triumph. over 
great difficulties, your victory over the past, 
your entry into the future. It stands a 
splendid tribute to your perseverance. It 
encourages us because it testifies to your 
sense of values. We therefore salute and 
congratulate you. We charge you to go with 
God 


What is it, then, that we have produced 
of which you are the significant symbols 
today? Surely not a faceless graduate, as 
is whimsically featured on the cover of a 
current’ magazine, for such is the antithesis 
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of what you are, of what you were educated 
to be. 

The phenomenon of faceless man in our 
times is a revealing indictment of the degra- 
dation of man, more often reality than 
whimsy. Its tragic contemporary accompa- 
niment, the empty man, is the remorseless 
inanition of a life of modern confusion and 
without God. Is there a reality or, indeed, 
an imagined fantasy, more absurd, more con- 
tradictory of what any American college 
should produce, of what preeminently a 
Catholic college should provide, than this 
compellingly sad commentary on our times? 

Human self-respect and dignity have one 
thing in common, notes Otto Karrer, namely, 
that human worth stands or falls on fidelity 
to conscience. Man without God relation- 
ship, to which conscience bears witness, is 
only a fraction of man, a fragmentary being. 
When a man lacks faith, he also lacks con- 
science, as Newman wrote. You live, no, no 
longer you but Christ lives in you. This is 
your identity that clearly establishes you as 
the personal property of Christ. You are His 
personal temple, His personal message, His 
personal workman. 

You will recall a story of the closing days 
of the last war in Europe when some Amer- 
ican soldiers came upon a bombed-out 
church. Strewn in the wreckage, they found 
a statue of Christ wtihout hands. Christ has 
no hands but yours to do the work that 
must be done. 

Why should you be concerned? 

Justice may be defined generally as ren- 
dering to each his due. Thus the virtue of 
justice is a constant and permanent deter- 
mination to give everyone his due. One of 
the integral parts of justice is the virtue 
of piety. In St. Thomas’ definition, piety 
consists in a profession of charity for par- 
ents and country. Two acts proceed from 
this virtue, loyalty and reverence toward par- 
ents and country as the joint principles of 
our existence. Consequently, the basis and 
motive of piety is the close union existing 
between those united by blood or country. 
Thus the virtue of piety obliges you to re- 
spect your father and fatherland. 

Piety or patriotism toward one’s cquntry 
can be violated by excess, as by excessive 
nationalism, or by defect, as in ignoring 
duties to country. In serving your country 
you are serving God, for to the extent you 
do justice you do God’s will. 

If an ancient pagan could properly assert 
that he was human and nothing human was 
foreign to him—humanus sum et nihil hu- 
man alienum a me, puto—obviously greater 
is your obligation as a member of the body 
of Christ to be deeply concerned in all the 
problems that afflict the human spirit. For 
how else can a Christian society be built 
and improved unless through you the Lord 
build it. 

Sacred Scripture instructs us that the 
“earth is the Lord's and the fullness thereof.” 
Hence, the earth must be so governed in 
its use as to make its God-given bountiful 
resources accessible to all men. Though the 
world produces as much as it needs, there 
is the problem of abundance in one area 
and acute famine in another area. 

The gravest problem, because it is the most 
ominous and in its dimensions is the largest, 
is the contrast of wealth and poverty be- 
tween a few wealthy white Western nations 
and most of the rest of the world. The con- 
trast is readily apparent when you note that 
in the United States per capita income is 
above $2,000 a year as opposed to an income 
of $100 or less for two-thirds of humanity. 
This disparity is getting worse, not better, 
because the rate of population growth is 
higher in the underdeveloped countries than 
in the industrialized nations with their high 
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standards of living. As the poet Blake wrote 
long ago— 


“Is this a holy thing to see 
In a rich and fruitful land, 
Babes reduc’d to misery, 
Fed with cold and usurous hand?” 


What is needed, as Mr. Stevenson observed 
recently, is not charity. “Our task, as the 
wealthy members of the world society,” he 
said, “is to link our resources to a syste- 
matic long-term program of education and 
basic development which will give the world’s 
masses the opportunity to help themselves.” 

The late Premier Ali Khan of Pakistan 
stated during a 1950 visit to the United 
States: “As I let myself ponder over this, 
I suddenly see the United States of America 
as an island, a fabulously prosperous island. 
And round this island I see the unhealthy 
sea of misery, poverty, and squalor in which 
millions of human beings are trying to keep 
their heads above water. At such moments 
I fear for this great nation as one fears for 
a dear friend.” 

Confronted by this challenge of widespread 
poverty, a complacent Christian abdicates 
his conscience. It is our current shame that 
American Catholics are not the foremost 
leaders by their word and work in the strug- 
gle for the survival of human dignity in 
enabling underdeveloped peoples through 
skill and resource to emerge as freemen 
through the Christian use of the earth. 

Regrettably, there is abroad in our com- 
munity the notion that we are not our 
brother’s keeper. False prophets have for- 
gotten that it was Cain who first raised 
the insidious question whether he was his 
brother’s keeper. The logical ultimate in 
political terms of this un-Christian notion 
would isolate us within Fortress America, 
with an ostrichlike unconcern about super- 
sonic hydrogen warhead missiles breaching 
the walls. National security, we readily see, 
obliges us as forcefully as Christian prin- 
ciple to international solidarity. 

My dear graduate, as you well know, it is 
idle, indeed futiée, to consider international 
problems as foreign to your welfare or alien 
to your concern. 

Some rather absurd things are being 
pressed upon our attention today about pop- 
ulation problems. Yet it would be to our 
peril if ignorance or prejudice were to ob- 
scure the magnitude of demographic prob- 
lems of the immediate future. The solution 
is not to decelerate population growth 
through widely proposed immoral means of 
birth control, abortion, and so-called mercy 
killing. The problem is not people but goods 
of the earth. None of these illicit means at- 
tacks the basic problem of increasing food 
and fiber production, of imparting technical 
skills, of building irrigation dams and. roads 
as well as factories and homes; of cheap 
desalinating proceess for the conver- 
sion of sea water, and a host of other posi- 
tive and constructive means. 

If, by the providence of God, communism 
were to be destroyed tonight as nazism was 
destroyed last night, the struggle of the poor 
and the jhungry for bread and work would 
continue unabated. Man seeks a place in the 
sun to live as comports a child of God. 

What happens in Kerala is reported along- 
side news from Kentucky. For the first time 
in history we have instantaneous and simul- 
taneous worldwide communication. In your 
own lifetime rapid transportation facilities 
have become commonplace. These facilities 
have so delimited time-space dimensions, 
in terms of yesterday, as to make today's 
world a large neiglborhood. These are your 
personal, not some one else's, far-off inter- 
national issues, because it is you who are 
summoned into selective service, it is you 


who are taxed to provide resource and skill 
to needy nations which we as Christians 
should properly do and which we as’ Ameri- 
cans must do if we are to survive; it is you 
who must be ready to serve in Uganda as 
well as in Utah. 

Dr. Malik, of the Lebanon, declared recent- 
ly, “That there is an inescapable confronta- 
tion between communism and the rest of the 
world calling for historic decision, and I am 
not sure the effective forces of freedom are 
sufficiently aware of what is at stake, nor 
whether they are adequately prepared, on 
every level of human existence, to meet the 
challenge. 

“There is too much softness, comfort, com- 
placency, indecision, drift * * * a vision of 
something great and tremendous, a call to 
an heroic mission, the challenge of a truly 
universal message—that is what is required 
today, and this, alas, is what is lacking. The 
immediate situation, then, presents the as- 
pect of a final and total judgment: every- 
thing is being weighed—ones life, one’s 
values, and one’s culture, the vitality of the 
whole civilization to which one belongs.” 

But what are some of the problems con- 
fronting you as you commence your intellec- 
tually adult life today, what are those mat- 
ters closer to home that invite your interest 
and must engage your support. Your com- 
munity needs and requires the contribution 
of your leadership and participation at all 
levels and in every field of activity. In addi- 
tion to your activity within your parish you 
must consider the community’s needs. 

Active participation in parent-teacher 
groups; active membership in political par- 
ties of your informed choice; active partici- 
pation in slum clearance programs and gen- 
erally in all campaigns of civic improvement; 
in building better schools and preparing bet- 
ter trained teachers; in improving the caliber 
of professional training; in assisting adult 
education programs; in helping consumer 
groups; in the widespread provision of medi- 
cal facilities for all in need of them; in the 
encouragement of strong democratic trade 
unions and equally widespread enterprising 
managerial groups; in strengthening the 
arts and professions; in bringing Christian 
inspiration and guidance in all business and 
commerce; in supporting good legislation; 
in cleaning up smut and obscenity, vulgarity 
and blasphemy; in improving cultural facili- 
ties; in general, serving all good causes in 
the many areas needing your enlightened 
Catholic and civic participation. America 
deserves nothing less than your best and 
nothing else is worthy of Christ. 

Ten thousand avenues await the tread of 
your feet. Ten thousand issues oblige your 
Christian resolution. Everywhere and in 
every thing you are called upon to act for 
Christ, to act for God and country, 

You will recall another story from the last 
war. Some of our soldiers, in the cleaning 
up operation in Naples, saw a small boy 
carrying a child almost his own size. One 
of the soldiers, filled with compassion, said 
to the young Christopher, “Is he heavy?” 
The strong-willed generous lad replied, “He’s 
not heavy, he’s my brother.” 

Among so many other contemporary mat- 
ters, permit me to relate one more item. In 
a recent address in New York, Christopher 
Dawson, declared that the layman has 
enormous resources which he must place at 
the disposal of the forthcoming ecumenical 
council. He cited historic instances in 
Eastern Europe and in the Middle East where 
the Bishops, as guardians of the deposit of 
faith, had come to agreement on all doctri- 
nal points, but unity did not eventuate be- 
cause the common people, through exag- 
gerated nationalism, opposed it. So, today, 
a Catholic layman, especially a Catholic col- 
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lege graduate, has an especial opportunity 
to be an effective witness of Christ for unity 
among his brethren. 

Throughout this entire sermon I have im- 
plicitly called for a most active life of the 
intellect for only in this fashion can you 
truly be a witness to Christ. To fail in this 
would equivalently demonstrate that your 
Catholic college education has been in vain. 

In conclusion, then, we note that since 
your purpose is to testify to Our Lord in the 
fashion of a Catholic college gradug#e, it is 
to be expected therefore that you will dis- 
tinguish yourself and thus your college by 
the excellence of the careful and constant 
discharge of the duties and requirements of 
your citizenship in the city of God and in 
the city of man. America deserves-.your 
best; nothing less is worthy of Christ. 

Your patriotism will be marked by in- 
telligent comprehension of the issues and 
principles as well as the circumstances of 
the times that so brutishly try men’s souls. 
Your dedication to the purposes of good citi- 
zenship, as well as to the apostolate of your 
Catholic life, will require you to give your 
full measure of support and intelligent par- 
ticipation in the various and diverse com- 
munity organizations possible to you and 
feasible within the conditions of your life. 

Above all else, you will engage in your 
professional life, as a Catholic college grad- 
uate, in such fashion as never to be ashamed 
to testify to Our Lord,» nor ever to cause 
/shame in others by your testimony. 

Yours must be an apostolate of intellec- 
tual as well as spiritual excellence. Nothing 
less is worthy of Christ, your companion, Ex- 
cellence is all you are and in what you do, 
excellence of integrity as well as of accom- 
plishment, will be, your testimony of the 
values and the virtues Christ has entrusted 
to your guardianship. This excellence will 
induce others to follow you and thus come 
to know, to love and to serve Christ. 
~ Without flinching, without compromise, be 
loyal to God and country, be worthy sens of 
your alma mater. 


Obscenity in the Mails Is Everybody’s 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE°OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
edition of The Pineville (Ky.) Sun, 
there appeared a reprinted newspaper 
editorial on the obscenity racket that is 
now flourishing.throughout the country 
by using our U.S. mail for its damaging 
purposes. This editorial well explains 
that the restraint of this racket is really 
everyone’s business. All of us should be 
interested in helping to put a halter on 
this animal before it rampages any 
further among the teenagers of our 
country. The editorial follows: 

‘Ir Can Be Stoppep: Says THe Puant Crry 
(PLA.) COURTER 

A $500 million a year mail order business 
in obscenity is being directed at the Nation’s 
teenagers, according to Postmaster General 
Arthur Summerfield. 

The American public, if it wants to, can 
destroy this business. 

According to postal officials, mail order 
dealers in pornography are flooding the 
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mails with lewd books, films, pictures, slides, 
and other materials. 

If a citizen’s home is invaded by un-< 
ordered material, all he has to do is com- 
plain to the Post Office Department. This 
can be done by mailing or taking the ob- 
jectionable material and the envelope it 
came in, with a signed note of protest, to 
the local postmaster. 

An investigation is then made by the Post 
Office Department’s inspection service. If 
their findings justify action to ban the 
material from the mails, the Department 
then issues such an order. If the sender of 
the obscene material protests the ruling, the 
matter may then be taken to the nearest 
U.S. District Court for a decision. 

Where the material is clearly porno- 
graphic, criminal action is usually taken by 
the local prosecuting authorities with the 
cooperation of the Post Office Department. 


.Convictions in such cases can provide both 


jail sentences and fines for dealers in ob- 
scenity. 


Distinguished Belgian Envoy Ends Long 
- Career in United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12,1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I enclose an article from the New 
York Times on our good friend Baron 
Silvercruys: 

[From the New York Times, June 3, 1959] 


DISTINGUISHED BELGIAN ENvoy ENps LONG 
CAREER IN UNITED STATES 


One of the last of the “old pros’ among 
Washington’s diplomats, Baron Robert Sil- 
vercruys, Ambassador of Belgium, retired 
today. 

After 41 years of diplomatic service, includ- 
ing nearly 16 as Ambassador to the United 
States, he went to the White House at 11:30 
a.m. to say goodby to President Eisenhower. 

Later the baron called on Chief Justice Earl 
Warren. In the next few days he will bid 


farewell to many others, not merely official-, 


ly, but as a friend. 

There is more good cheer than tears about 
these farewells. One reason is that Ambas- 
sador Silvercruys is known to official Wash- 
ington not merely for his experience and wis- 
dom, for punctilious correctness and equi- 
site entertaining, but also for his gaiety and 
wit. 

Another reason is that he is not really 
leaving. After a summer in Nantucket, 
he and Mrs. Silvercruys, the Mrs. Rosemary 
Turner McMahon, widow of Senator Brien 
MeMahon, of Connecticut, will divide their 
time between Washington and Brussels. 

“As of 11:30 this morning, I am out of the 
diplomatic service and of official life,” Baron 
Silvercruys said today. “I shall continue the 
pursuit of happiness in private life. Al- 
though lacking diplomatic immunity, I hope 
that I will enjoy immunity. 

“For the first time in 10 years I am care- 
free,” he continued, “and I plan to enjoy 
it.” 

PLANS SOME GOLFING 


He said he planned to do some golfing 
and fishing, for which he found little time 
during his years in Washington. 

Only a few men in official Washington can 
look back on careers as long as that of Am- 
bassador Silvercruys. One of them is Repre- 

‘ 
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sentative Sam RaysurNn, who was in his 
fourth term as Congressman from Texas 
when Baron Silvercruys arrived in Washing- 
ton as an embassy attaché in 1918 and is to- 
day one of the Ambassador’s many friends 
on Capitol Hill. 

In 1918, when he was 25 years old, Baron 
Silvercruys had his first diplomatic assign- 
ment, preparing the visit to the United States 
of King Albert and Queen Elizabeth of Bel- 
gium. In 1959, at 66, he had his last big 
job, arranging the visit to this country of 
King Baudouin and accompanying the King. 

In between, he has served in his country’s 
Embassy here under every U.S. Chief Execu- 
tive since President Wilson. In addition, he 
served as chief of mission to Canada for 6 
years and has had assignments in Britain 
and China. 

A member of the Ambassadors’ committee 
in Washington that prepared the North At- 
lantic Treaty, he signed it for his country in 
1949, 

GAVE SMALL LUNCHEONS 


One of the few big receptions he gave at 
his embassy was the one for King Baudouin 
last month. But he gave small luncheons 
and dinners several times a week. These of- 
fered a gracious setting for the kind of 
diplomacy he liked best. Diplomats some- 
times debated whether the Beigian Ambassa- 
dor or the French Ambassador had the bet- 
ter chef. Most chose the Belgian. 

Once he was asked what he would do if 
a photographer turned up to photograph his 
guests. 

“I would ask him,” the Ambassador is said 
to have replied, “why he was preventing me 
from doing my job.” 

“When I look back over my years in Wash- 
ington,” Ambassador Silvereruys said today, 
“I don’t feel gloomy at all. I think we have 
laid the foundation for°what may be called a 
commonwealth of freedom.” 

He spoke of the evolution of European 
economic unity from the agreement between 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg 
to the European Common Market. He also 
mentioned the growth of Western military 
unity from the five-power treaty signed by 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
Britain, and France in 1948 to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

“I am of good cheer,” he said. 

“I don’t think I would deplore even the 
failure of a summit meeting. Failure may 
be more to the Soviet Union's disadvantage 
than to ours.” 


The Wheat Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
when the House had under consideration 
H.R. 7246, I was very disappointed that 
my colleague the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Quire] a distinguished and 
able member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, did not have an opportunity to 
speak in support of the amendments he 
offered to the bill. The gentleman from 
Minnesota {[Mr. Quie] and I had given 
a great deal of thought to some of the 
shortcomings of the legislation under 
consideration and felt very strongly that 
while it moved in the right direction, it 
needed some further revision. I would 
have spoken in support of the amend- 
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ments. offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota {[Mr. Qu1e] had there been an 
opportunity. In my opinion, it is indeed 
unfortunate that adequate time was not 
given to the consideration of legislation 
as important to the American farmers as 
this wheat bill. 





Bishop Wright’s Commencement Address 
at Georgetown University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
for the+delightful reading of my col- 
leagues who did not have the good for- 
tune to attend the commencement exer- 
cises of Georgetown University on June 
8, 1959, I am extending my remarks to 
include the commencement address of 
the most Reverend John J. Wright, 
bishop of Pittsburgh. 

I have never known an audience to 
respond more completely and sponta- 
neously to the words of a speaker as the 
vast crowd on the lawn at Georgetown, 
now rippling with laughter at the sallies 
of an exalted dignitary of the church 
whose sense of humor was as keen as 
the edge of a razor, now raising a thun- 
der of applause by the loudest of hand- 
clapping when the tempo of the oration 
changed to the serious. 

Bishop Wright's address follows: 

Most Reverend Archbishop, Reverend 
Father President, ladies and gentlemen, let 
me speak for all those honored today by 
honorary degrees our word of tribute, and 
congratulations to those who had to earn 
their degrees. 

At about the year when I got myself grad- 
uated from Boston College there was a popu- 
lar song, the lyrics of which promised abid- 
ing happiness, unalloyed, to all those who 
would remember to include in their lives “a 
little kiss each morning, a little kiss each 
night.” 

The advice was mildly potty; it held forth 
the hope— 


“We'll be so happy, we'll always sing, 
If we'll remember one little thing, 
A little kiss each morning, 
A little kiss each night.” 


It was not entirely without realism. It 
contemplated some of the sterner possibili- 
ties of life: 


“Who knows if sorrow may cause us tears, 
An empty cupboard, a night of fears? 
A little kiss each morning, 
A little kiss each night.” 


Alas, the advice left out the problems of a . 


few of us, who have subsequently managed 
to scrounge out of life a few scraps of happi- 
ness without. And undoubtedly for one and 
all it was a slight oversimplification of the 
difficulties of existence in the postgraduate 
world. However, the lyric has been ringing 
in my brain for these last few days, so I de- 
cided that I might well present some small 
counsel, such as is expected on these occa- 
sions, by echoing at least a bit of the phras- 
ing of the lyrics which have returned to 
haunt me after these almost three decades. 
For one and all, whatever the callings or 
pursuits to which we will henceforth devote 
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ourselves, certain signs and circumstances of 
‘the times suggest that one offer some more 
universally applicable counsel than the lyrics 
that I have recalled to you. For instance, I 
beg you, as you set forth to make your first 
million, to write the great American novel, 
to save the world from communism, or to be- 
come the Chief Justice of the United States, 
I ask you to make early and determined plans 
to include in your busy and useful lives a 
little leisure. Before the scramble becomes 
too intense and too involved, I ask you to re- 
fiect on some of the sobering statistics which 
make very timely the recommendation that 
you make provision for a little leisure. We 
are constantly impressed by the citations 
given out by the junior chambers of com- 
merce, by all manner of organizations in our 
so intrepid and enthusiastic activist coun- 
try as to the tremendous numbers of those 
who make their fortunes and arrive at their 
posts of trust in church and state before 
they are, oh, say 40. 

I ask you to check some of the insurance 
company statistics with regard to those who 
have their first coronary before they are 40, 
and for the same reasons. I suggest that you 
dig out from the files of the public library 
an article which appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post 3 years ago which paid tribute 
to the tremendous numbers of American 
college and university men and women who 
arrived very early in life and were buried very 
shortly later. An article under the title, 
“The Youngest Men in the Cemetery’—a 
very sobering article. And I suggest that you 
read it within a few days of graduation week, 
before you become involved in what may 
otherwise deprive you, unless you plan care- 
fully, of a little leisure. 


“What is this life if, full of care, we have no 
time to stand and stare? 

No time to stand beneath the boughs and 
stare as long as sheep and cows. 

No time to see in broad daylight, streams 
full of stars, like skies at night. 

No time to turn at beauty’s glance, and 
watch her feet how they can dance. 

No time to wait till her mouth can enrich 
that. smile her eyes began. 

A poor life this if, full of care, we have not 
time to stand and stare.’ 


Closely related to this question of leisure 
in the good and the truly useful life is the 
question of the important place of mere non- 
sense in the life of the educated person. 
One wonders whether a saving sense of 
humor would not provide as much as almost 
anything-else, save only the faith, that per- 
spective needed to correct some of these grim 
extremes of our sometimes overly earnest 
educational and professional work. 

In one of America’s large cities, one of the 
very largest, suicide turns up currently as 
the eighth most frequent cause of death. 
And the statistics reflecting the number of 
suicides among the well educated are ex- 
ceedingly sobering indeed. They would drive 
a sensitive educator to suicide himself. 
Such a situation argues many lacks and many 
limitations among our American intellec- 
tuals, but it argues to me in all probability 
the tragic absence of a sense of humor in the 
rest of one’s educative program and personal 
growth. 

There is a deadly earnestness surrounding 
the discussion of the current problem of the 
intellectual life of America and the intellec- 
tual life of the Catholic Church, a deadly 
earnestness which suggests that knowledge 
and information may be on the increase and 
wisdom and understanding on the way out. 

Education that leaves no time for nonsense 
is no education at all. In many books on 
American education which are flooding the 
markets presently one common note cuts 
across all differences of progressivism, con- 
servatism, liberalism, aristocracy, classicism, 
and scientism. It’s the appalling absénce of 
any trace whatever of a sense of humor; 
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Typical is a high-minded report I have in 
my hands which is entitled “The Pursuit of 
Excellence—Education and the Future of 
America.” It is the work of a sober group of 
serious thinkers who are greatly concerned 
with the greatness of our Nation, its pur- 
pose, its courage, its responsibility, its emi- 
nence, to quote the prefatory note, and they 
amass impressive statistics of the work hours 
needed and the urge of application required 
if collegiate and university education is to 
contribute to these so praiseworthy ends. 
But one asks, as he turns each page, why is 
it all so deadly earnest? What has become 
of the humanistic touch that used to betray 
a humane preoccupation and that revealed 
itself in an occasional trace of a sense of 
humor? 

Two weeks ago there was a TV panel which 
brought together a half dozen distinguished 
educators from all over the country, male 
and female, and they talked specifically about 
the education of American university women. 
Someone asked what place sheer amusement 
played in the lives of their campuses. Two 
of the distinguished educators missed the 
point of the question entirely, three had no 
comment to make, and one spoke of what she 
called, with a grim expression on her face, 
“group diversions.” Small wonder that hap- 
piness drugs, in the absence of a sense of 
humor, are being sold in such quantities in 
the drugstores around so many campuses. 

I sometimes think that the students of 


“Harvard University who some years ago 


hoisted a cow into the belfrey learned more 
in the process of doing so than they had 
picked up in the lecture has during their 
four undergraduate years. In any instance, 
they got something out of their systems— 
and that’s part of education, too. And I 
secretly suspect that if they avoided the de- 
tection of the dean’s office they are now on 
the board of overseers as the ones most likely 
to contribute by reason of their initiative 
and sheer intelligence to the stability and 
the future of the university. 

I suggest that we find place in our pro- 
fessional lives for a little nonsense. I ask 
too that you reflect on the need for a little 
impatience—a little impatience with the 
things that we can change for the better, 
above all ourselves, but also certain aspects 
of the society to which as people privileged 
to pursue so many years of study we are so 
genuinely indebted. 

Therei s a danger that with the status and 
the success that you will in all probability 
have, there may come complacency with the 
world around you and a certain smugness 
with yourself. Nothing could be more 
deadly. And so I offer you the pearl of a 
devout Jew for your meditation: 


“Open my eyes to visions set with beauty and 
with wonder lit, 
But let me always see the dirt and all the 
spawn that die in it. 


“Open my ears to music; let me thrill with 
spring’s first flutes and drums, 

But never let me dare forget the bitter 
ballads of the slums. 


“From compromise and things half done, 
keep me, oh God, with stern and 
stubborn pride. 

“And when at, last the fight is won God 
keep me still unsatisfied.” 


And not at all inconsistent with this divine 
discontent is the further gift I beg you to 
develop. It is the gift of a little patience— 
& little patience with the resistance of fallen 
nature and rebellious history to our benevo- 
lent purposes and our sometimes overpat 
practical solutions for the world’s woes 
Most of us belong to the revoluntionary 
people, like the Irish, or the warm-blooded 
races, like the Latin, and so we tend to sign 
up fairly rapidly in any crusades—crusades 
for economic, political and related changes 
designed to solve by a speech or two, or a 
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campaign or two, or an election or two, or 
& war or two, the entrenched problems and 
accumulated evils of several centuries. We 
tend to take personal offense at the inertia 
of the world in the face of our inspiring 
convictions. This is particularly true when 
we are confronted by exasperating rejection 
of or dalliance with the corollaries of a 
creed which we know to be ‘divinely revealed 
and to echo God’s will for mankind, but 
which sometimes has rough going against 
the indifference and the inertia of unregen- 
erate mankind. 

Here we do well to have a little bit of 
God’s patience, to offset our generous share 
of God’s wrath. A little patience in the 
face of what we cannot change, at least 
alone and overnight, will be helped by re- 
fiection on the persevering patience of the 
church across the centuries, and the silent 
prtience of God in the face of evil, our 
own included. So too some lines of Coventry 
Patmore may help a bit: 


“Here is this little bay, full of tumultuous 
life and great repose, 

Where twice a day the purposeless glad 
. ocean comes and goes 

In the high cliffs and far from the huge 
town I sit me down. 


“For want of me the world’s course will not 
fail, 
When all its work is done the lies shall rot. 
The truth is great and shall prevail 
When none cares whether it prevail or not.” 


I merely ask you to develop a little imagi- 
nation and, together with it, a little humility. 


The golden jubilees of those who today re- 


ceive their degrees will take place, if all goes 
well, in June 2009. It is too soon to know on 
which of the planets the class outing will 
be held. But the odds still favor this earth 
and even, though less certainly, this conti- 
nent. These odds have been challenged, 
however, in recent months. They were chal- 
lenged by a trip into space successfully ac- 
complished within ‘the fortnight by twd 
monkeys, one named Able and the other 
named Baker. They were also challenged, 
and a little more definitely so, by a trip into 
space. by a dog from Russia named Laika. 
Both the monkeys, I am happy to say, were 
Ameircans. These three historic creatures 
have, as I have suggested, already greatly 
influenced the golden jubilee plans for the 
year 2009. These same creates and all the 
developments of which they are symbols 
make it pertinent for you to develop a little 
imagination and a little humility as we face 
the future. 

The new age of science, using telescopes 
instead of microscopes and grazing out into 
God’s clear space instead of down into mind’s 
murky psychological depths as the recent 
scientists have tended to do, will let fresh air 
into scientific, political, economic, academic 
thinking of,every kind in the half century 
in which you will do your work. In such 
era it will be easy for the spirit moving where 
it will to evoke more ready response. An age 
of astronomy, the prospect of interplanetary 
studies and even journeys, theses are far re- 
moved from the introspective broodings and 
the negative agnosticism which were the fre- 
quent but unnecessary byproducts of the 
19th century scientists. The directions of 
the age in which you will live will be quite 
literally toward the heavens, and once again 
those with a little patience, a little humor, a 
little leisure for reflection and repose and 
maditation, a little impatiente with the 
status quo, a little humility and a little 
imagination will understand better than 
have generations what the Hebrew Psalmist 
meant when he wrote: 

“I look up at those heavens of Thine, the 
work of Thy hands, at the moon and the 
stars which Thou hast set in their places, 
and I ask, ‘What is man that Thou shouldst 
remember him; what is Adam's breed that it 
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should claim Thy care? And yet Thou hast 
placed him only a little below the angels, 
crowning him with glory and honor and bid- 
ding him rule over the works of Thy hand.’” 

Georgetown has prepared you to do some 
part of that ruling, with a little luck and a 
little prayer and a little reflection on your 
gratitude to the university and those who 
made possible your attendance at it, and the 
God who is able to make great things out of 
little virtues. 

God bless you. 


Recalling Red Crime in Three Baltic 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20,1950 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers pre- 
sents an appropriate opportunity for the 
representatives of the free world to call 
upon the Russians to abide by agree- 
ments whereby the nations would be en- 
abled to determine their own destiny by 
free and unfettered elections. 

It is most regrettable that no voice has 
been raised at the Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting on behalf of the rights of the 
people of the captive non-Russia nations 
now illegally dominated and controlled 
by the Russians. Worldwide attention 
has been diverted from the plight of the 
enslaved nations. As a consequence, the 
enslavement of the captive nations is be- 
ing accepted as status quo on a de facto 
basis. By our failure to insist that the 
status of the captive nations must be 
considered on the agenda, the Russians 
are winning a victory to maintain the 
status quo, by default. The Russians are 
trying to break the will to resist of the 
people in the subjugated nations. We 
must not, by default, or in any manner, 
assist the Russians in their determined 
efforts to break the will to resist of the 
subjugated people. 

I have repeatedly urged President 
Eisenhower to instruct the Secretary of 
State to demand that the Communist- 
enslaved non-Russian nations be per- 
mitted to determine their own destiny 
by theguse of free elections, including 
multiple political parties, the secret bal- 
lot, together with international super- 
vision to guard these basic requirements. 

Under leave granted, I insert a timely 
editorial which appeared in the Cleve- 
land News of June 11 titled “Recalling 
Red Crime in Three Baltic States”: 
RECALLING RED CRIME IN THREE BALTIc STATES 

In. early 1940, the Baltic states of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia were free and sov- 
ereign nations. Then on June 14 the Red 
Army moved in and there was no more free- 
dom. In 1941, the Russians began a mass 
deportation movement and hundreds of 
thousands were banished to slave labor 
camps and to Siberia. 

Clevelanders, of Lithuanian descent on 
Sunday will mark these twin anniversaries 
with prayer and memorial services. Soviet 
action in Lithuania and the other Baltic 
states was a crime and is still regarded ‘as 
such by the United States. 
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Sunday fs a day of mourning for a proud 
people. It is also a day of dedication to 
the principles of liberty and independence 
which the Russians violated, 


Along the Oregon Trail: A Real-Life Pic- 
ture To Go With the Words in the 
History Books 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the On- 
to-Oregon Cavalcade wagon train has 
traveled nearly half of the 2,000 miles it 
must cross before reaching Oregon. 
Wagonmaster Gorden Serpa says that 
the seven wagons have not strayed more 
than 6 miles from the original Oregon 
Trail that settlers followed West more 
than 100 years ago. Reporter Jerry 
Uhrhammer of the Eugene (Oreg.) Reg- 
ister-Guard recently spent some time 
with the caravan members. 

Mr. Uhrhammer reports that often the 
wagons follow the original trail ruts of 
last century. He says huge crowds have 
greeted these modern-day pioneers. In 
Lawrence, Kans., for example, 25,000 
people came to see the wagon train. 
The city’s population is 20,000. 

Spectators have come from the area 
through which the train is traveling and 
from other parts of the country. A pho- 
tographer from Belgium followed the 
train for a day to shoot pictures. 

This event has focused many eyes on 
Oregon and its centennial celebration 
this year. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the Uhr- 
hammer article: 


[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard, 
; June 6, 1959] 


WHAT THE WAGON TRAIN Is Dornc Wit. 
BENEFIT OREGON FOR YEARS 
(By Jerry Uhrhammer) 

THE OLD OREGON TRA, Wyo.—Dave Gast- 
man of Cottage Grove, his face almost as 
tanned as his buckskin shirt, fingered the 
Buffalo Bill-type goatee sprouting from his 
chin and predicted: 

“Oregon will get repercussions from this 
for years.” ‘ 

This was Gastman’s assessment last week ~ 
of the On-to-Oregon Cavalcade, the seven 
mule-drawn covered wagons that are now 
almost halfway across the West on a trek 
to publicize the Oregon Centennial. 

Gastman, the wrangler for the cavalcade, 
was sitting on the grassy bank of a small 
creek meandering through a cottonwood 
grove some 15 miles west of Guernsey, Wyo. 
A few yards distant, the seven wagons had 
parked for the night in a semicircle, just as 
emigrants parked their wagons more than 
100 years ago. Horses and mules grazed in 
the flat meadow that rose into rocky, cac- 
tus-studded hill country. 

“It’s grown to be more than just a pub-, 
licity stunt,” he said, “Everywhere we've 
been, teachers and college professors have 
told us that the wagon train has created 
great interest in the Oregon Trail. 

“In fact, they say there’s more interest in 
history among the youngsters than ever be- 
fore,” Gastman continued. Whenever the 
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wagon train enters a town along the way, 
he said, schools are dismissed and children 
swarm to see the caravan. One school, 100 
miles off the wagon train’s route, loaded two 
school buses with children and drove them 
to a town where they could see the train. 


REAL LIFE PICTURE 


The experience of seeing the wagon train 
is likely to provide a long-lasting interest in 
Oregon for the youngsters, Gastman said. 
“The interest is created because it’s a real- 
life picture to go with the words in the his- 
tory books.” 

The wagon train, which left Independ- 
ence, Mo., April 19, last week had traveled 
more than 800 miles. Some 1,200 miles are 
left before it will reach Independence, 
Oreg., in August. So far, said wagonmaster 
Gordon (Tex) Serpa, the train hasn’t 
strayed farther than 6 miles from the original 
Oregon Trail that carried thousands of set- 
tlers westward in the 1840’s. 

Many times, the covered wagons follow 
the deep ruts, still remaining after more 
than 100 yéars, that were left by the origi- 
nal emigrants’ wagons. 

Everywhere the wagons have gone, huge 
crowds have greeted them. The total is 
more than 1 million persons so far, ac- 
cording to various estimates. One commu- 
nity, Lawrence, Kan., outdid itself. The 
crowd there was estimated at 25,000. Law- 
rence’s population is only 20,000. 


HUMOR AND TRAGEDY 


The cavalcade has had its humorous 
side—and one tragedy. 

A note of comic opera was introduced 
near Bayard, Nebr., when town officials 
planned an “Indian attack” by some 30 
Sioux Indians, descendants of the Indians 
who attacked wagon trains a century ago. 
Here is Serpa’s account: 

“First, the town officials had trouble get- 
ting enough horses for the Indians to ride. 

“Then they had trouble finding enough 
Indians who could actually ride a horse.” 

When the wagon train neared Bayard, it 
was held up for a half hour so the Indians 
could make a couple of practice runs. 

Finally, when the Indians came whooping 
and riding from behind a hill toward the 
train, Serpa and Gastman fired three shots 
at them (blank cartridges)—and two In- 
dians fell off their horses. (One of the In- 
dians maintained that he fell only to make 
the mock attack look real, and not from lack 
of riding ability.) ‘ 

One Indian became a casualty. He was 
too close when a blank cartridge was fired, 
and the heavy wadding penetrated his 
shoulder. 

Several days earlier the wagon train had 
undergone another Indian attack by a flock 
of high school girls at Red Ridge, Kans. 
Their faces covered with lipstick the girls 
sneaked into the camp about 4:30 a.m., 
dumped Gastman and Serpa from their 

- Sleeping bags, then ran around, yelling and 
pounding on the wagon sides. When the 
attack subsided, the wagon train travelers 
gave the girls coffee and sent them home. 
“They were so darn tired,’’ Gastman said. 
“They had stayed up all night planning the 
attack.” 

Up to the last week, the wagon train's 
only brush with snakes was at Marysville, 
Kans. With heavy rain outside, the wagon 
train members had cooked breakfast in the 
cafeteria of a public building. Everyone 
drank heartily of the coffee. Unknown to 
them, a teenager had flipped a garter snake 
(dead) into the coffee pot. The snake wasn’t 
found until the pot was emptied out later 
in the day. = 

The tragedy happened at Ogallala, Nebr., 
while the wagon train had pulled up for 
lunch along a highway. Traffic was being 
directed around the wagons, but one motor- 
ist, looking at the train, stopped suddenly. 
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A second car, following, smashed into the 
car that had stopped. A woman in the 
second auto was killed. 

PEOPLE ARE HAZARD 

Indians and weather were the biggest haz- 
ards of the wagon trains of 1841 to 1848. 
And while the 1959 wagon train has had its 
share of bad weather (rain, hail, and several 
nearby tornadoes), Serpa lists traffic and 
people as the biggest hazards. 

AWhen the covered wagons are on the high- 
way, horsemen-at the front, side and rear 
flag cars and trucks. There have been no 
accidents so far. But, as for people, it’s 
like living in the well-known fishbowl. 

“Mainly, they keep us from getting to bed,” 
smiled Serpa, “and they keep us from doing 
our work.” That’s why he prefers a camp- 
ground some distance outside town. When 
they’re camped inside the city limits, towns- 
people visit the camp at all hours of the 
night. 

Nevertheless, they say it’s their business to 
be hospitable to the visitors. And they keep 
account of some of the more unusual ones. 
For instance: 

A Japanese college boy touring the United 
States on a bicycle followed the wagons for 
2 days. “He said that when he got home to 
Japan he would be the pride of his home- 
town,” Gastman laughed. “He was having 
the time of his life.” 

Three carloads of persons from Independ- 
ence, Mo., drove all the way to Guernsey, 
Wyo., because they had missed the train 
when it started. 

Six persons flew from Florida to Nebraska 
to see the wagons. They got there in time 
to see the "Indian attack.”’ 

One photographer came from Belgium, 
then followed the train for a day in a rented 
car, shooting roll after roll of film. 

The wagon train doesn’t hitch up on Sun- 
days. Instead, ministers are invited to the 
camp to lead church services. 

So far, the wagon train members have 
listened to sermons from nearly every Protes- 
tant denomination. (There are no Catholics 
in the train.) At~“Bridgeport, Nebr., three 
ministers appeared for the services. Who 
would do what was resolved when one clergy- 
man led the singing, another gave the ser- 
mon, and the third pastor the benediction. 
Some 600 townspeople joined in. 





The Honor and Honesty of an Uncommon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER | 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, there was a 
news article in the Sun, a newspaper pub- 
lished in Pineville, Ky., in my congres- 
sional district, that appeared in this 
paper’s edition of June 11, 1959. This 
article caught my attention and stimu- 
lated my admiration for an unknown 
American family interested in honor and 
honesty within the family circle. Only 
with families like this one can America 
succeed and grow and prosper in the 
years that lie ahead. I would like to 
commend the merchant and the news- 
paper that publicized the honor and 
honesty of this unknown, uncommon 
family that needs to become more com- 
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mon for the sake of a greater America. 
The article is as follows: 
FAMILY Drives 50 Mites To Pay DEsT 


Eprror, THE Sun: Somewhere in America 
there is a family, probably just a good ordi- 
nary American family, and I do not even 
know their names, but the chances are, the 
children in this family will grow up to be 
honest upright citizens. The reason I be- 
lieve this to be true is explained by~the 
following story. 

Last week this family stopped in Pineville 
and while here, made some purchases in a 
local store and then started back to Ohio. 
When they were 50 miles on their way home 
they discovered one of their small children 
had picked up a 49 cent item that had not 
been paid for but instead of mailing the 49 
cents to the store, the family returned to 
Pineville, brought the child into the store 
and made the child apologize for taking the 
item without paying for it. The parents 
explained to the store employees that they 
wanted to impress on the child the impor- 
tance of being honest. 

I hope some day to meet these parents and 
personally thank them for their honesty and 
also express my appreciation for their moral 
standards and their determination to bring 
up honest children. 

G. E,. BRUNER, 
A Pineville Merchant. 





Resolutions Urging Enactment of the Fair 
Labor Standards Amendments of 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June.12, 1959 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include a resolution adopted by 
each of the following local unions in 
Philadelphia urging the Congress to pass 
S. 1046 and H.R. 4488, the Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1959: Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers , local union, No. 1161, AFL-— 
CIO; the Restaurant Guild Chain Store 
Employees Alliance local No. 138, AFL— 
CIO; and Millinery Workers Union, 
local 45, AFL-CIO: 

“Whereas all-Americans must be assured 
of a basic minimum standard of living if 
we are to maintain a healthy economy~at 
home and a position of moral leadership in 
the world; and . 

“Whereas the present Federal minimum 
wage of $1 an hour is inadequate to provide 
a@ bare subsistence in the United States 
today; and 

“Whereas more than 20 million Americans 
lack the guarantee of even this inadequate 
figure and are without any legal limitation 
on their hours of work; and _ , 

“Whereas these shocking facts constitute 
a grave threat to our national economy, a 
challenge to our moral standards as a people 
and a peril to our reputation as democracy’s 
showcase throughout the world; and 

“Whereas the. existence of underpaid and 
overworked wage earners is a particular 
danger to the well-being of the citizens of 
Philadelphia; and 

“Whereas there is now before Congress a 
bill introduced by Senator Joun F. KENNEDY 
and Representative James ROosEvELT. and 
co-sponsored hy many of their colleagues 
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in both Houses, S. 1046 and H.R. 4488. This 
bill would greatly ameliorate this problem 
by raising the Federal minimum wage to 
$1.25 and including nearly 8 million addi- 
tional workers under the protection of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act; Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That we call upon the Congress 
of the United States to give prompt and 
favorable consideration to this bill without 
delay, so this serious threat to the economic 
and moral strength of our Nation will be 
'_ swiftly met and that the conditions above 
described can be corrected.” 


Mr. Speaker, the resolutions which 
have been sent to me were signed by 
Charles F. Mumaw, president, local 1161 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, AFL-CIO; Wm. J. Brennan, 
president, and Chas. W. Shaffer, secre- 

, the Restaurant Guild Chain Store 
Employees Alliance local No. 138, AFL— 
CIO; and Ben Cohen, business manager, 
local No. 45, Millinery Workers, AFL- 
cIo. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with good reason 
that so many unions in the Philadel- 
phia area are urging immediate action 
to increase the minimum wage. I join 
in this recommendation. 


The Skyrocketing Price of Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the pres- 
ent administration’s high-priced money 
policies are giving consumer prices an 
unprecedented boost upward—contrib- 
uting more to inflation than any other 
factor. 

The current action of the big sales 
finance companies raising rates on com- 
mercial paper by one-fourth to three- 
eighths of a percentage point will result 
in a $40 to $70 increase in the credit 
cost of the average automobile with a 
corresponding increase in the price of 
appliances and household furnishings. 

This added cost does not buy a ‘single 
improvement or accessony. It simply 
adds to the profits on the use of money. 
This trend toward higher prices of con- 
sumer goods can only result in the-de- 
velopment of consumer resistance with 
a resulting breakdown in sales and pro- 
duction. : 

The attached article which appeared 
on the financial page of the Washington 
Post of Thursday, June 11, entitled 
“Commercial Paper Rate Raised Again,” 
describes briefly the current problem: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald, June 11, 1959] 
COMMERCIAL PAPER RATE RAISED AGAIN 

New YorxK, June 10.—The money market’s 
short term interest rates went up another 
notch today when big sales finance com- 
panies hiked the rates on commercial paper 
by one-fourth to three-eighths of a percent- 
age point. 

Commercial Credit Co. and C.I. Financial 
Corp. made the first move. 

Other big sales finance firms were expected 
to follow suit shortly. 
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This week’s series of rises was. triggered 
by a jump in the current issue of Treasury 
bills which competes with commercial paper 
for short term investment funds. 

The current rates on finance paper range 
from 2% percent for 5 to 29 days out to 3% 
percent for 180 to 270 days. 


Life Sees, Knows All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 1271959 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
take this opportunity to share with my 
colleagues a most astute editorial com- 
ment on a recent article which appeared 
in Life magazine. The editorial was 
written by a very good friend of mine, 
who is not fooled by the flights of fancy 
often demonstrated by his fellow editors 
in the big cities. 

I submit the following sample of the 
keen sense of political perception which 
Mr. Russell B. Waller possesses. 

His editorial appeared in the June 7 


issue of the Algona (Iowa) Upper Des: 


Moines: 
Lire Sres, KNows ALL 


Life magazine is either one of the most 
irresponsible publications in the Nation, or 
one of the sharpest. 

Not so long ago, it was Life which man- 
aged to get half of South America mad at 
us with an article about South America, 
which among other things suggested that 
one South American nation be dismembered 
and divided up among its neighbors, canni- 
bal style. 

Now Life is trying to convince us that it 
has microphones planted even in the rear 
of automobiles carrying prominent Demo- 
crats. A recent issue says that former Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman and House Speaker 
Sam RAysurRN have decided that only two 
men should be considered as the Democratic 
Party’s presidential nominee. 

This decision was reached, Life says, while 
Truman and RAysurNn were riding back to 
Washington in Raysurn’s car after a dinner 
party. How Life would know what the two 
men talked about in this private drive isn’t 
explained. Both men have denied anything 
of the kind. It*might be expected that they 
would talk some politics, h&wever. 

What Life is really trying to do is to drive 
@ wedge into the Democratic Party and its 
membership. By giving the impression that 
Truman and Raysurn are acting in a “king- 
maker” role, Life hopes that supporters of 
other candidates will be affronted. 

Life says KENNEDY was rejected because 
of his -youthful appearance and that his 
Catholic faith would hurt him more than 
help him. Senator HumpHrey Was said not 
to have the bearing of a presidential candi- 
date. Adlai-Stevenson was reported as dis- 
carded because he had been twice defeated 
and a new face is needed. 

The magazine pulled all of, these points 
out of thin air, hoping that by some myste- 
rious magic it would eventually damage the 
Democratic candidate, whoever he might be. 
Truman and Raysurn were said to agree 
that either Senator JoHNson, of Texas, or 
Senator Sruarr Symincron, of Missouri, 
would be the only logical candidates. 

RAyYBURN, asked about the Life magazine 
story, said it was “far fetched,’ and that he 


"and Truman visited as two old friends, but 
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certainly did not try to settle on these can- 
didates nor did he recall having discussed 
the presidential candidates. 

When one stops to consider that 95 percent 
of all newspapers, and about 100 percent 
of all big magazines in this country are Re- 
publican dominated, it’s a really remarkable 
thing to find a few Democrats getting elected 
to office, now and then. 


Is It Possible That the International 
Olympics Committee Wants To Commit 
Suicide?—It Can Have Conimunist 
Political Domination or It Can Have the 
Participation of All Free Peoples and 
Governments; but It Cannot Long Have 


Both—The United States Will Not Be 
Party to Such a Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement by Dr. 
You Chan Yang, oKrean Ambassador to 
the United States. Is it possible that 
the International Olympic Committee 
will be so incredibly foolish as to try to 
slip the communist puppet regime in 
North Korea into the committee on some 
pretext that the regime represents 
Korea or even any Koreans? In reality, 
it represents the communist world con- 
spiracy making war on the Korean peo- 
ples, and also waging political war 
against the whole free world—through 
an organization supposedly devoted only 
to athletics and completely nonpolitical. . 

It is time to consider withdrawifig the 
U.S. invitation to hold the Olympics in 
this country. That would not destroy 
the Olympics; it would merely recognize 
that the Olympics has been destroyed— 
by the Communists and those who capi- 
terlate to them. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY Dr. You CHAN YANG, KOREAN 
AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES 

Within the past several days, the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee has issued ce- 
rious errors of judgment. It has ruled out 
the participation of free China in the 1960 
games and proffered an invitation to the 
Chinese Communists. The committee has 
also offered to meet in Hong Kong with the 
Red .puppets from the northern part of 
Korea with the highly probable goal of per- 
mitting those Communists also to represent 
my country. Such moves are politically 
naive, dangerous, and a grave blow at all free 
Asian aspirations. 

In the case of my own country, the Re- 
public of Korea is the sole, sovereign, and 
only legitimate Government of all the Ko- 
rean people. It is so recognized by the 
United Nations, by the free world, and—in- 
deed—by Olympic athlete} around the 
globe, except the Communist bloc. We sin- 
cerely hope that the International Olympic 
Committee will reevaluate their present po- 
sition. Its contemplated move would mean 
de facto recognition of an international 
bully. It would mean the abandéning of 
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an attacked nation still in a state of war. 
It would mean a slap in the face of all 16 
nations which fought with us during the 
Korean War to help protect the safety of 
future game sites. 

This is not a simple case of permitting 
athletes from the Communist satellites such 
as Czechoslovakia or from the Soviet Union 
ifself to compete. This is the stark reality of 
permitting known and labeled murderers and 
world criminals to participate in the loftiest 
of athletic endeavors. When the winter 
games begin in February 1960, in Squaw Val- 
ley, Calif., will the American people counte- 
mance an invasion of those very murderers 
who killed tens of thousands of young Amer- 
icans during the Korean war? Are the Amer- 
ican people willing to welcome the MIG 
pilots, the Communist tank commanders, the 
leaders of the screaming Communist hordes 
who flung themselves down the Korean pe- 
ninsula? The hands which loaded the artil- 
lery may be the same ones throwing the shot- 
put; those which hurled the bombs may be 
the ones to be throwing the javelin; and 
* those hobnailed boots which crunched the 
poor faces of American GI prisoners-of-war, 
may be the ones to carry Red “track stars” 
to the Olympics. Are these the kind of men 
the American people want as competitors 
against the flower of their youth? 

The Olympic games were recreated to bring 
back to the modern world the ancient Greek 
spirit of clean competition and fair play. 
Would this development help the Olympic 
torches burn more brightly? Certainly not. 
Surely the Olympic officials have not forgot- 
ten the tremendous spirit and wonderful rec- 
ords of free Koreans in medium- and long- 
distance track events. Surely they will recall 
how our athletes also used every device at 
their command to make sure that the world 
knew that they, as competitors and victors, 
represented the Korean people and not the 
Japanese occupation tyrants. Surely they 
will recall that our own Dr. Sammy Lee, of 
California, twice contributed mightily to the 
Olympics—this past time winning so handily 
and importantly that the American edge of 
victory was guaranteed. 

Deny to the Korean people their hard- 
earned right to participate in the forthcom- 
ing Olympic games and you will be denying 
the very spirit and foundation of the 
Olympic games. The international commit- 
tee certainly must reconsider their decision to 
grant on the playing fields that which was 
denied to the Communists on the battle- 
fields at such tremendous cost of limbs and 
lives. 





Resolutions Memorializing the Congress 
of the United States To Enact Legisla- 
tion Relative to the Fourth Preference 
Quota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS.J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following resolutions 
adopted on June 2, 1959 by the House of 
Représentatives of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts: 

RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED States To ENAcT LEGISLATION 
RELATIVE TO THE FOURTH PREFERENCE QUOTA 
“Whereas, there is a backlog of petitions for 

admission to the United States filed by per- 

sons wliose cases fall within the fourth pref- 


¢ 
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erence quota and the entry of such persons 
into this country has been seriously delayed; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of Massachusetts respectfully urges the 
Congress of the. United States to amend 
Public Law 85-316 so as to include cases 
falling within the fourth preference quota 
thereby providing for the admission of the 
many thousands whose petitions have piled 
up in a backlog in prior years; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That in order not to create a 
problem of separated families the said House 
of Representatives respectfully urges said 
Congress to enact legislation permitting 
those petitioners who are married and have 
families to bring them into the country; and 
be it further 

Resolved, ‘That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the Presiding Officer of 
each branch of Congress and to the Mem- 
bers thereof from this Commonwealth. 





The Silent Killer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE -HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, Senate, Concurrent Resolution 
34, the State of Louisiana, endorses a 
program to provide additional funds for 
experimental work looking toward the 
cure of cancer. So insidious and so 
lethal is the disease of cancer at the 
present time that representatives of the 
people at the State level are keenly 
aware of the need for additional effort 
and additional research looking toward 
cancer cure. 

I am chairman of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. This com- 
mittee is keenly aware of the need of a 
strong research and development pro- 
gram for combating cancer. Our mem- 
bership has given this grave problem 
great thought and concern, and I as an 
individual am strongly in favor of in- 
creasing our effort and providing addi- 
tional funds needed for this great pro- 
gram and the research in our scientific 
efforts to obtein a cure for perhaps hu- 
manity’s greatest killer—cancer. 

I commend the Senate of Louisiana for 
the favorable passage of this resolution 
which is as follows: 

SeNaTE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 34 

Whereas cancer is ever on the increase 
in this State and nationally as well and has 
become man’s No. 2 killer; and 

Whereas science has indicated its willing- 
ness and ability to cope with this grave 


disease if the necessary funds are :nade avail- ~* 


able; and ° 
Whereas funds are sorely needed to find a 
cure for this.disease which has stricken so 
many; and 
Whereas Congress is presently considering 
an appropriation for cancer research; and 
Whereas US. Senator Ricnarp L. Nev- 
BERGER, Of Oregon, is asking the Senate to 
double the funds voted by the U.S. House of 
Representatives; and ~ 
Whereas the legislature and people of the 
State of Louisiana are in accord with the 
efforts of Senator NrusBercerr to increase the 
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amount of Federal funds for cancer research: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Legisla- 
ture of Louisiana urges the U.S. Congress to 
support the efforts of Senator NEUBERGER to 
increase Federal funds for cancer research; 
be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
shall be sent to the Presiding Officers of the 
two Houses of the U.S. Congress and to each 
member of the Louisiana delegation in Con- 
gress, 
W. J. CLEVELAND, 
President pro tempore. 
ROBERT ANGELLE, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 





Platform, 1959, Indiana University Young 
Republican Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the 1959 
platform of the Indiana University 
Young Republican Club. It is signifi- 
cant, I think, as reflecting the views of 
young men and young women upon some 
of the major issues of the day: 


PLATFORM, 1959, INDIANA UNIVERSITY YOUNG 
REPUBLICAN CLUB 


Foreign policy: The supreme power drive 
of the New Deal to change America from a 
representative Republic into a Socialist 
super-State began in 1934 when Congress was 
coaxed into delegating its power over foreign 
trade to State Department bureaucrats. We 
agree with Congressman Bray that we must 
return to the legislative branch the power to 
determine foreign economic policy as pro- 
vided by article I, section 8 of out Constitu- 
tion. Therefore, we recommend that Con- 
gress enact appropriate amendments to sec- 
tion 350 of the Tariff Act of 1980 to accom- 
plish this. purpose. 

_National security: We call upon Congress 
specifically to provide that legislation passed 
by States outlawing sedition against the 
United States be concurrently enforcible with 
Federal statutes and to revamp the Smith 
Act to include ‘recruitment of party mem- 
bers” as part of the definition of organizing 
by Communist and subversive groups. 

Civil rights: We feel that the worst denial 
of civil liberty today exists in those States 
which permit employers to discfiminate 
against their employees because of nonmem- 
bership in a labor organization, In fair- 
ness to unions, however, section 9(a) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act should be amended so that 
a labor organization is not forced to repre- 
sent nonmember employees who are in the 
same bargaining unit. 

Home rule: America’s independence, indi- 
vidual freedom, and economic well-being 
are deeply rooted in home rule. -Its destruc- 
tion may be brought about best through 
strong centralization of power in the Fed- 
eral Government: This is the method his- 
torically followed by socialists in eliminating 
free enterprise. In 1958 President Eisen- 
hower sent. to Congress six legislative recom- 
mendations, all of which would return to the 
States functions now performed by Wash- 
ington bureaucrats. These recommenda- 
tions were incorporated in a bill, H.R. 12524. 
We strongly urge Congress to take favorable 
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action on this bill and on all other pro- 
posed legislation designed to bring Govern- 
ment back home to the grassroots level. 

Economic prosperity: Our_present tax sys- 
tem must be overhauled so that funds for 
capital expansion can be provided out of 
savings rather than by inflationary increases 
in bank credit. We recommend passage of 
H.R. 3001 introduced in this session of Con- 
gress by Representative Howarp H. BAKER, 
Republican, of Tennessee, to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to provide 
for scheduled income-tax rate reductions 
without loss of essential revenue. 

Constitutional amendment: We recognize 
the continuing need to protect the public 
from agreements made with foreign govern- 
ments which might be enforced as internal 
law thus depriving citizens of their prescrip- 
tive rights. Therefore, we recommend favor- 
able Senate action on a_ constitutional 
amendment to prevent treaties from having 
any internal effect where they conflict with 
the Constitution, Federal, or State laws and 
to prevent executive agreements from béing 
made in lieu of treaties. 

Social security: We wholeheartedly éh- 
dorse Congressman BrRAy’s stand on the 
Forand bill as a backdoor attempt to destroy 
the many voluntary hospitalization and 
health insurance programs now in effect by 
substituting a compulsory*Pederal program 
through the social security system. We be- 
lieve it is axiomatic that when we narrow 
the individual’s freedom of choice as to 
how he will spend his money and transfer 
these decisions to Washington bureaucrats 
we are forging the shackles of a European- 
type welfare state devoid of vitality, dull 
with conformity, and dedicated to the com- 
plete alteration of the base of our economic 
life. : 


Poison in Your Water—No. 115 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


id OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the REcorp an 
article appearing in. the Homestead 
APa.) Messenger of April 21, 1959, en- 
titled “Clean Streams Still Long Way 
Off—Laboon”’: 

CLEAN STREAMS StiLL LONG Waxy Orr— 

LaBOON 

Although Allegheny County’s $100 million 
sanitation system will be placed in opera- 
tion within 10 days, 30 or more upriver 
communities will continue to pour pollution 
into the rivers, according to John F. La- 
boon, executive director of the county sani- 
tary authority. 

Laboon, speaking yesterday before the 
Bicentennial Conference of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers in the 
. Penn-Sheraton, said also that thousands of 
tons of mine acids will continue to pour 
into our rivers. 

He said that the collection and treatment 
of sewage by Allegheny County is only the 
first step toward cleaning up our rivers. 

Laboon listed some of the offending com- 
munities which he said will continue to 
dump their raw pollution, 

He said that there are industrial plants 
which will continue to pour tons of corro- 
sive acids into the rivers with the permis- 
sion of State authorities. 

Industry generally, he said, has dumped 
sewage and industrial wastes untreated into 
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the streams of the Commonwealth. He 
charged that the coal mining industry has 
been the worst offender. 

Another speaker at the meeting was 
Adolph Schmidt, president of the Allegheny 
Conference on Community Development, 
who said that smoke control is a good,in- 
vestment. Also, John Grove, assistant di- 
rector of the conference, said that since 
homes were also brought under the smoke 
ordinance, Pittsburgh is on its way “to be- 
coming the cleanest industrial city in 
America.” r 


Statement of Maurice H. Stans, Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, Before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
Concerning the Statutory Debt Limit, 
June 11, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as a fur- 
ther informational aid to Members of 
Congress, I am submitting the following 
on the subject of debt management pro- 
posals: ; 

STATEMENT OF MAURICE H. STANS, DIRECTOR 
OF THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, BEFORE THE 
Hovst COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
CONCERNING THE STATUTORY DEBT LIMIT, 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10, 1959 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, in support of the President's recom- 
mendations on the statutory debt limit, I 
should like to review the budgetary situation 
briefly. 

As you know, we ended the fiscal year 
1958 with a budget deficit of $2.8 billion and 
with a public debt of $276.3 billion. 

The revised budget figures for the fiscal 
year 1959, which ends this June 30—as esti- 
mated in January—showed expenditures of 
$80.9 billion and a deficit of nearly $13 bil- 
lion. While there is the possibility that 
the budget deficit may be as much as one- 
half billion dollars less, the January esti- 
mates will not be very far from the mark. 

In view of the size of the expected 1959 
deficit, it will not be possible to come within 
the debt limit of $283 billion that becomes 
effective on June 30 under existing law. 

With respect to fiscal 1960, I pointed out 


to this committee on June 3 that as of now 


the only change in the January estimate of 
budget expenditures which seems definite 
is for interest on the public debt. Because 
of currently higher interest rates, this ex- 
penditure may be about one-half billion 
dollars more than originally estimated. As 
the President stated in his message on Mon- 
day, the strength of economic recovery and 
growth beyond our earlier expectations is 
now expected to increase revenues by enough 
to offset this one-half billion dollars of in- 
creased interest cost on the public debt. 
There are, however, other factors—still not 
definite—which might affect the total of 
1960 expenditures. The following seem im- 
portant enough to deserve special mention. 
Most of the regular appropriation bills for 
fiscal 1960 are still pending in Congress. 
The same is true of major substantive legis- 
lative bills that could have important ef- 
fects on the total expenditures for the com- 
ing fiscal year. For example, major bills 
approved by one or both Houses of Con- 
gress include authorizations for housing, air- 
ports, and area assistance in excess of the 
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amounts recommended in the budget. 
While congressional action to date on ap- 
propriation Wills alone indicates the possi- 
bility of some expenditure reductions, taken 
altogether action on all bills thus far 
would—if they were enacted in present 
form—result in larger increases than de- 
creases in the budget. 

Other factors which should be kept in 
mind in apprafsing the budget outlook for 
1960 are the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent to raise postal rates and to increase 
taxes on motor and aviation fuels.. If these 
are not enacted, the expenditures for 1960 
will increase by more than $600 million, 
and the estimated surplus affected accord- 
ingly. aid 

Finally, this committee is well aware of 
the difficulty of predicting expenditures very 
far into the future for certain largely un- 
controllable items such as the amount of 
surplus farm. crops which must be acquired 
under existing laws. In addition, there are 
always uncertainties about the international 
situation. 

Considering all these factors, I hope we 
can manage to hold to the slim margin of 
balance estimated in the January Budget. A 
$70 million surplus ‘in a budget of $77 bil- 
lion does ‘not afford much leeway. 

Assuming that revenues do cover expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year 1960, as estimated, 
the slim surplus could not effect any signifi- 
cant decrease in the public debt. It there- 
fore seems reasonable to set the permanent 
debt limit at $288 billion, which is $13 bil- 
lion higher than the permanent limit before 
the recession-induced deficits of 1958 and 
1959 occurred. As the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury explained, such 
a limit would provide about $3 billion of 
leeway to protect the Government in case 
of unforeseen emergencies and to provide 
needed flexibility for debt management. I 
assure you, and I think the record shows, 
that the administration, while determined 
to meet our national responsibilities, will do 
everything in its power to achieve a balanced 
budget for fiscal. 1960. Nevertheless, the 
debt limit should take into account the 
closeness of the estimated budget balance 
and the necessity for some margin of safety. 

In addition to the budgetary situation, 
the debt limit should also take into account 
the Treasury’s requirements for sound debt 
management—for flexibility in the timing of 
resort to the .securities markets, and for 
adequate cash balances. According to the 
best estimates of the Treasury, this requires 
a temporary increase of $7 billion above the 
proposed permanent debt limit of $288 
billion. 


Tibet Facts Trickle Into India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news story from 
India on the facts about Communist 
repressions in Tibet. The story is from 
the Christian Science Monitor. 

Trper Facts Trickite INTo INDIA 
(By Sharokh Sabavala) 

BomBay.—While Peiping has sought to dis- 
tract Indian attention by shouting about 
New Delhi's “expansionist” activities in 
Tibet, what really has been happening in 
that troubled land now is being told to In- 
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dian rescue workers on the Assam state bor- 
der by streams of refugees. 

Peiping’s version of Tibetan events is that 
the 650 million people of China have been 
winning splendid victories against the forces 
of rebellion “represented by an upper strata 
of reactionaries” out of a total population of 
1,200,000. 

India, hitherto, has not paid much atten- 
tion to this type of Communist jargon, put- 
ting it down to the usual, dreary propaganda 
which is reserved for home consumption. 

Public opinion, indignation and revulsion, 
therefore, is all the greater when it becomes 
known that Peiping, in the words of an In- 
dian newspaper, has used an “atom bomb” 
to annihilate a troublesome bee. 


FORCES POURED IN 


Since March 31, the day on which the 
Dalai Lama crossed the Indian border, the 
Chinese, after smothering the national up- 
rising in Lhasa by massive force (in the proc- 
ess it is reported part of the capital city 
systematically was demolished) poured in 
additional forces now estimated to be 80,000 
strong into the Tibetan provinces. 

These forces fanned out into the districts, 
burning villages, bombing rebel hideouts, 
destroying standing crops, and terrorizing 
a peaceful civilian countryside om the pre- 
text that it had given refuge to the Khamba 
tribesmen. 

All this took about a month, as apparent 
from the first appearance of refugees on the 
Indian border at the end of April. Since 
that time, more than 12,200 Tibetans have 
sought asylum in India, many of them 
bringing their arms with them, most of 
them carrying the scars of battle, a hungry, 
tired, disheveled, pitiable horde of bewil- 
dered men and women. 

In the past few days, the columns have 
dwindled to a trickle to indicate that China’s 


“victorious” people now are in full control 
of the passes leading into India. 


PRETENSE ABANDONED 


It now is being made apparent to New 
Delhi that Premier Chou En-lai has aban- 
doned the last pretense of Tibetan autonomy, 
has torn up the solemn agreement with the 
Dalai Lama, signed in New Delhi in 1951, 
and is proceeding to accomplish by force, in- 
timidation and terror a complete revolution 
of Tibetan society. 


This task, according to these refugees, re- 
quires the maintenance of one Chinese sol- 
dier for every 20 Tibetans, man, woman and 
child. It requires. loudspeakers being in- 
stalled in Tibetan homes in Lhasa and other 
towns which must never be switched off. 

It necessitates the complete suspension of 
Tibetan trade and the removal of its gold 
and silver bullion to the mainland. It does 
not require the return of the Dalai Lama, 


OBLIQUE REACTIONS 


In their relations on Tibet, India and Com- 

munist China thus have reached a point of 
no return. If Mr. Nehru needs this fact to 
be further underlined, there is a new 1,500- 
word resolution of the still completely un- 
abashed Communist Party of India, which 
reminds him that Tibet is an integral part 
of China and rebukes him for having “per- 
mitted himself on several occasions in recent 
weeks to take positions and make utterances 
which cannot be reconciled with his own for- 
eign policy and its guiding principle: ‘Panch 
Shila’.” 
. Mr. Nehru’s immediate reactions, are obli- 
que. He has permitted his Congress Party 
in the South Indian state of Kerala to join 
a statewide agitation against Communist 
rule. And in Bombay he has said nothing 
about the fact that its Chief Minister now 
heads the Bombay branch of the Central 
Committee for Tibetan Relief. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
‘THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or LAWs OF THE UNITED/STATES 


‘Trrte 44, SecTIOoN 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take . 11 needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, dnd shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12; 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, .dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without.the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the ConGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates. of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 71, -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollealls_shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall.be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 


should be returned to the Government Print-. 


ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp fori day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter.——The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof. furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remar®s.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 

addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RrEcorp. } 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fxed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections-—The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30-days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall. be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. ~ 

9. ‘The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed: This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate 6n the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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Tribute to Senator Neuberger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe that alrof us derive a feel- 
ing of inspiration from the manner in 
which the junior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. NEUBERGER] has met adversity. 

When he received the bad news about 
his health, he faced that news with dig- 
nity and with fortitude. He earned pro- 
found and widespread admiration; and 
all of us were greatly relieved when we 
heard that he was back ‘on the road to 
enduring health. 

A very perceptive writer for the Hous- 
ton Post, Jack Valenti, has summed up 
very well some of the universal lessons 
that can be drawn. I ask unanimous 
consent that this very fine article be 
printed in the Appendix fo the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Houston Post, May 30, 1959] 

As MEASURED AGAINST LIFE, WHAT’s SUCCESS? 
(By Jack Valenti) 


Sometimes men on that cruel run to the 
top (wherever that is) get all wound up in 
their ambitions. The frenzy, the haste, the 
searing, ceaseless push forward, all mingle 
together to make this kind of a man a 
curious creature. Ambition ts his god. Suc- 
cess is his altar. Anything that gets in his 
way gets galloped over. There is never time 
for anything except another step forward. 

You know the type? Alas, there are too 
many who fit that description and I want to 
hurry on before we start comparing notes. 
This could get highly personal. 

Within the week I have read an article 
that I recommend to aH menfolk who have 
been legging it down the success trail with 
nary a look to enjoy the scenery. ; 

The article is by RicHarp NeEuBERGER. You 
know him best as the junior U.S. Senator 
from Oregon. Until recently he has been 
described by the wire services as an ultra- 
liberal Democrat in politics and a shoot- 
from-hip debater with venom in his phias- 
ing. Tough, sardonic, convulsively ambi- 
tious, clever, a rough Opponent in a dark 
room: This was NEUBERGER. 

Today, 46-year-old RicHarD NEUBERGER is 
recovering from a touch-and-go bout with 
cancer. 

In this article, tender, moving, ripe with 
a man’s revelation of faith and fear, Nrev- 
BERGER tells you and me and everybody else 
who ever raced to mountain tops what it’s 
like to look cancer in the face, and then lean 
back from its terrifying stare. 

Today, the new NEUBERGER is a2 more ma- 
ture person who plainly states that he and 
his wife have not had a_quarrel since his ill- 
ness was cataloged and his surgery seem- 
ingly successful. Now he does not get riled 
because somebody squeezed the toothpaste 
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wrong, he doesn’t growl at his cat. Nev- 
BERGER says the little things that never be- 
fore seemed really important are now satisfy- 
ing and happy times for him. Little things 
like having lunch with his wife, reading a 
book, sitting quietly and watching children 
play in a park, raiding the refrigerator for 
a late snack, gathering with friends and 
talking for no other reason than he’s just 
glad to be with friends. 

Suddenly his Senate seat isn’t the most 
important treasure in the world. The size 
of his bank account, the prestige of his 
name, and the age of his car somehow have 
retreated from their former frantic status. 

Politically, NEUBERGER says he has changed. 
He doubts if ever again he will be wholly 
partisan. When he lay just outside death’s 
door, the people in Oregon and indeed the 
entire country rallied to him. Republicans 
(both conservative and modern), Democrats 
(southern and liberal), businessmen, labor 
leaders, boys, girls, priests, rabbis, and min- 
isters, they all called, sent flowers, wished 
him well, prayed for him. The newspapers, 
both those who had fought him tooth and 
claw and those friendly to him, earnestly 
and publicly hoped for his recovery. 

Having cancer, a then fighting it 
through the dark nights, living with lumps 
of fright, sick and choked with the chill fact 
that the next month will be your last, is 
according to NEUBERGER a humbling experi- 
ence. 

From this remarkable document of one 
man’s trial, there comes one plain conclu- 
sion. It’s great just to be alive, and fame, 
success, glamour, prestige, victory, venge- 
alice, vindication, and all the money in Fort 
Knox really don’t count, 





American Fairplay: What’s Happening 
to It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


: OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Martin], who is unfortunatel¥ confiried 
to the hospital, but who, I am happy to 
Say, is expected to return to the Senate 
within a few days, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed*in the Appendix of 
the Recorp «. statement entitled “Amer- 
ican Fairplay: What’s Happening to it?” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as_ follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MARTIN 

On many occasions I have expressed con- 
cern to the Senate that our proceedings 
are misunderstood by those who live behind 
the Iron Curtain. In fact, they are delib- 
erately distorted to embarrass us in secur- 
ing the support of the millions of uncom- 
mitted peoples throughout the world. On 
July 6, 1955, I reviewed some of the attacks 
which have been made upon us by. the Soviet 






bloc during the 17th session of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council. I 
said: 

“It is quite apparent that the Communists 
read the American newspapers and the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD. They are aware of what 
President Truman said in the 1952 cam- 
paign. 

“Mr. President, too many of our own 
Members have used the term ‘monopoly’ in- 
discriminately. They have applied it loosely 
to any big business. Hence, it is not sur- 
prising that the Russians feel justified in 
quoting them and in taking the same course 
of action. Committees of the Congress are 
presently holding hearings to determine 
whether our antitrust laws should be re- 
vised. This is an important subject, which 
merits careful and deliberate study. My 
concern is to be sure that in making these 
studies we refrain from any actions which 
can damage our own internal unity and 
which will provide additional ammunition 


for those who wish to discredit the Amer- 


ican free enterprise system which I am 
proud to call capitalism. I have no hesi- 
tancy in taking a forthright position in 
support of capitalism.” 

Last year our fgrmer President, Herbert 
Hoover, attempted to dispel some of the false 
characterizationg of our economy in a mag- 
nificant address which he delivered on July 4 
at the Brussels Fair. He said: 

“We are often depicted as living under the 
control of wicked men who exploit our 
economic life through gigantic trusts and 
huge corporations. They are supposed to 
grind the faces of the poor and to exploit 
other nations. All this ignores the fact that 
our laws for nearly 70 years have prohibited 
the existence of trusts and cartels. In few 
other nations have the fundamentals of fair 
and open competition been so zealously 
maintained. 

“This competition has spurred our indus- 
tries to adopt every laborsaving device. And 
to create them, there are more than 5,000 
industrial research laboratories that pour out 
new ideas which become open to all the 
world. 

“Insofar as large corporations are con- 
cerned, they are the property of millions of 
our people. The largest of them has more 
than 1,500,000 individual stockholders, not 
one of whom owns more than one-thirtieth 
of 1 percent of the corporation.” 

I again commented on the need for some 
discretion in how we conduct our discussions 
on the floor of the U.S. Senate. I said: 

“Although I raised this caution in 1955, 
I find that those abroad who seek to destroy 
American capitalism can still find comfort 
in some of the documents which emanate 
from high places. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois {Mr. Dirksen], in his indi- 
vidual views on the investigation of admin- 
istered prices in the steel industry, Senate 
Report 1387, 85th Congress, which was filed 
on March 13, had occasion to say: 

“*The minority has long observed that at 
international conferences the Soviet Union 
and its satellites have used documents pro- 
duced by our own Government to embarrass 
US. representatives. A review of the debate 
in the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council amply documents this statement. 

“‘Many American firms have encountered 
unwarranted difficulties in their~ operations 
abroad, because the Communist bloc was suc- 
cessful in labeling large American firms as 
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cartels and American monopolies, even 
though there is no justification for such a 
characterization. 

“Every Member of the Congress has a re- 
sponsibility in terms of our national welfare 
to avoid exaggeration, partisan statements, 
and criticism not supported by the evidence 
developed in committee hearings or other- 
wise in the preparation of congressional re- 
ports. Every congressional report may be- 
come an official Government document. 

“*The minority regrets that the majority 
has accepted the unwarranted and prejudiced 
assumptions of the staff in the preparation 
of its views. It is satisfied that they have 
unwittingly provided propaganda which may 
be used to our national detriment’.” 

Many of us differ over issues and Govern- 
ment policy. This is in the .\merican tradi- 
tion. However, if we are to preserve the dig- 
nity of Government institutions and the 
respect not only of our own citizens but of 
all those who read American publications 
abroad, it is essential that our proceedings 
always be conducted with a zealousness. for 
fairness and the protection of+*the rights 
and reputation of every witness who comes 
before us. 

Mr. Tom Campbell, the editor in chief of 
the magazine, Iron Age, has formed certain 
conclusions about our procedures. I am 
taking no position on whether they are jus- 
tified or not. Needless to say, I have de- 
veloped certain impressions from my recent 
experience in considering President Eisen- 
hower’s nomination of Lewis L. -Strauss to 
be Secretary of Commerce in the Senate 
Committee on Interstafe and Foreign Com- 
merce. Mr. Campbell's impressions provide 


further proof that each of us has an indi- | 


vidual responsibility to make sure that no 
fair-minded individual could ever arrive at 
the conclusion that the American sense of 
fair play is being jeopardized in any way by 
our proceedings. 

Because this editorial will be read behind 
the Iron Curtain, it serves as an admoni- 
tion to each of us to exercise great restraint 
in our interrogation of witnesses and the 
statements we may make on the Senate floor. 
Each of us at times has perhaps been too 
eager to secure support for our views. When- 
ever we stray from the rules of fair play, we 
not only damage our own cause, but we cast 
a reflection upon the integrity of all of our 
proceedings. 

Every Member of the Senate knows that 
each of us is striving mightily to advance 
American principles, as. we individually see 
them, but in this troubled world, we have 
the added obligation of doing so in such a 
manner that whether people agree with us 
or not, they will relaize that we make our 
judgments based on facts and with a mini- 
mum of emotion and partisanship. 

The article from the Iron Age of May 7, 
1959, reads as follows: 


“AMERICAN Farr PiLay: WHAT’s HAPPENING 
To Ir? 


“(By Tom Campbell, editor in chief, Iron 
Age) 

“We seldom use this space to write about 
individuals. There are so many other must 
subjects that we usually don’t have the space. 

“But this time it’s different. Two men 
have been so shabbily treated that we must 
call attention to the childishness—and the 
meanness—of certain Senators How they 
can hold up their heads without a flush of 
shame is more than we can understand. 

“Take Mr. Lewis L. Strauss, Commerce Sec- 
retary. For more than 100 days he has been 
waiting to be confirmed by the Senate. But 
he is being punished. He is on the rack be- 
cause he Offended, Senators in the Dixon- 
Yates case. 

“There are others in the back room who 
never forgave him for leading the fight to 
deprive physicist Dr. Robert Oppenheimer of 
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his ‘E’ clearance, thus barring him from 
classified work. 

“There isn’t a more loyal and sincere Amer- 
ican in Government service today than Lewis 
L. Strauss. He has sacrified time, money, 
energy and health to carry out jobs the Pres- 
ident has assigned to him. He stands by 
principles. At times he may seem arbitrary, 
but the truth is that he searches the facts, 
probes reasons of the heart and brutally 
checks himself and his reactions before he 
comes to his conclusions. 

“Another man who has been given the 
‘treatment’ by some Senators is United States 
Steel’s Roger M. Blough. We will skip the 
beating he took in August 1957 when his 
Senate committee appearance rivaled the 
Spanish Inquisition. Let’s take week before 
last at Washington. It was one of the worst 
lashings ever handed an individual of such 
high standing in the industrial community. 

“Ostensibly he was called to testify about 
an outlandish bill to control prices by threat 
and publicity. But what Senators O’Ma- 
HONEY and KeFravver did to him was hardly 
what lawyers call material, competent, and 
relevant: It was a travesty on human jus- 
tice. To be frank, he was all but called a 
dictator and if not a dictator, then a person 
whose actions were suspect 

“Yet in industry there isn't a man who 
takes his moral responsibilities to his com- 
pany, to his country, and to himself more 
seriously than does Roger Blough. He is 
‘honest, stubborn on principles, and a most 
reasonable man. Yet because he is wise to 
political hypocrisy and recognizes a phoney 
when he sees it—afid says so—he is safely 
slandered. 

“Where is our vaunted American 
play?” 


fair 





The Shippingport Atomic Power Station 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
Monday, May 28, 1959, Vice Adm. Hy- 
man G. Rickover delivered an important 
address before the American Public 
Power Association convention in Seattle, 
Wash. He set.forth in clear and prac- 
tical terms the lessons from the opera- 
tion of the Shippingport Atomic Power 
Station. 

Admiral Rickover is most prominently 
known for his pioneer work on a nuclear 
Navy. ‘Today 33 nuclear submarines are 
authorized, under construction, or built. 
By the middle of the 1960’s we will have 
in being an entire nuclear task force— 
from submarines*to frigates to cruisers 
to an aircraft carrier. 

But the nuclear Navy is only one 
chapter of the admiral’s work. Thanks 
to his success with naval reactors, we 
have our first large-scale civilian atomic 
powerplant at Shippingport, Pa. 


The admiral’s career is testament to 


the inseparability of military and peace-~ 


ful invention. So often what starts out 
as a contribution to military security 
ends up a contribution to peaceful prog- 
ress. Work done on the military atom 
yesterday gives us civilian atomic power 
today, 

The admiral’s review of the experience 
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gained at Shippingport should be widely 
read. The Shippingport reactor is still 
this Nation’s only large-scale nuclear 
central station plant—and ‘a great deal 
has been learned there to advance the 
reactor art. 

This address is estimated by the Pub- 
lic Printer to make about three pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD at, a cost 
of $243. Notwithstanding the cost, I ask 
unanimous consent that Admiral Rick- 
over’s address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE SHIPPINGPORT ATOMIC POWER STATION: 
Lzssons From, ITs OPERATION 
(Remarks by Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover, USN, 

at the American Public Power Association 

convention, Seattle, Wash., May 28, 1959) 


The purpose of the Shippingport project 
is stated in the contract hetween the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Du- 
quesne Light Co. as follows: 

“It is anticipated by the parties that the 
information to be gained by the construction 
and operation of the pressurized water re- 
actor will probably permit a major advance 
toward realization of civilian nuclear power 
and that such information is expected to lead 
to further technical advances in subsequent 
power reactors. It is recognized that this 
first full-scale nuclear powegplant will be of 
a developmental nature and will be operated 
with the primary objective of gaining infor- 
mation and advancing reactor technology 
rather than with an objective of furnishing 
dependable power and maintaining a high 
load factor.” 

This point of view was also embodied by 
the Atomic Energy Commission in its an- 
nouncement in 1954 of the selection of Du- 
quesne as the operating utility for the Ship- 
pingport plant: 

"It is not expected that this first plant will 
produce electric power at costs competitive 
with power from conventional fuels. The 
project has been undertaken in order to gain 
more design and technological experience 
than could be obtained otherwise.” 

In wording those statements in 1954, we 
anticipated that the Shippingport reactor 
might operate for a cOnsiderable period of 
time as the Nation’s only large scale nuclear 
central station plant and that this would 
impose on us a special responsibility to util- 
ize Shippingport to advance the reactor art. 

TECHNICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


I will review some of the problems we 
have encountered at Shippingport, some of 
the lessons we have learned, and some of the 
developments we have made which benefit 
others. We have now operated/the plant for 
a@ year and a half on the first charge of uran- 
ium and produced about 325 million kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity as of May 15, 1959. 
The plant has operated at full power for 
over 4,000 hours; two full-power runs of 
1,000 hours each and one of about 2,000 hours 
have been completed. In addition to accom- 
plishing an extensive and varied test pro- 
gram, the plant has demonstrated ability to 
perform well both as a base load.or a peak 
load station’ In particular, it hgs demon- 
strated that it can be started up and shut 
down more rapidly and can accommodate 
more severe load transients than a.coal-fired 
station. Operation of this first large nuclear 
powerplant as a part of a utility network is 
in itself valuable experience for the electric 
utility industry. 


URANIUM OXIDE FUEL 


From a technical standpoint, the most im- 
portant information we have gained at Ship- 
pingport is knowledge concerning the beha- 
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vior of the reactor fuel as more and more of 
it is being consumed. Building a nuclear re- 
actor core is an expensive business because 
of the absolute necessity of insuring that it 
has been well built. In view of this high 
cost, it becomes important to make the core 
last a long time; that is, produce a lot of 
power before it must be replaced. But al- 
most no actual experience exists on this sub- 
ject. Whenever you hear people talk about 
how long their reactor will operate between 
refuelings you can“take it for granted that 
they are either extrapolating meager data 
from small samples or that they are draw- 
ing premature conclusions from the Ship- 
pingport operation, into which have been 
factored various degrees of optimism. 

Originally we planned to use a metallic 
uranium alloy as fuel in Shippingport: This 
was the only type of nuclear fuel material 
about which we had any significant amount 
of information. But we soon discovered that 
any metallic low enrichment fuel element 
was not likely to last very long at the tem- 
perature needed for power generation. We 
learned this only after we had made an ex- 
tensive survey of the metallurgy of uranium 
and its alloys and had carried out many dif- 
ficult irradiation experiments in test reac- 
tors under simulated operating conditions. 
I then had to make a difficult decision: 
Whether to continue with the exploration of 
metallic fuel elements, hoping that we could 
develop something which would prove to be 
satisfactory within the time we had allowed 
ourselves for design and development; or, 
instead, to break off from that approach en- 
tirely and embark on the nearly unexplored 
path of nonmetallic fuels, such as uranium 
oxide. It must be realized that the type of 
fuel used would determine the details of the 
entire «core design. An oxide fuel element 
would result in a design quite different from 
a metallic one. 

After discussing this problem in detail 
with the technical people on my staff and at 
Bettis, I concluded from the evidence avail- 
able at that time that metallic fuel elements 
were inherently limited in the length of 
time they can operate, whereas this was not 
the case with oxide elements. Therefore, I 
decided we would develop uranium oxide as 
the fuel in order to achieve a reasonable fuel 
element life. The data we have since accu- 
mulated have tended to confirm this deci- 
sion. 

Very little was then known about uranium 
oxide, and we had to take the lead in build- 
ing up a technology. This included basic 
scientific knowledge of the properties of the 
material and fabrication techniques for mak- 
ing it in satisfactory form—all this while 
the core design was_being firmed up. We 
had to learn how to change a naturally 
sticky powder into a free flowing material 
which could be compacted into high density 
sintered fuel pellets of precise dimensions; 
we had to develop techniques for compact- 
ing these pellets under a pressure of 125 
tons per square inch, nearly twice the maxi- 
mum pressure normally used in industrial 
practice. They then had to be sintered at 
a temperature of over 3.000°F. The final 
product was precision ground to a dimen- 
sional tolerance of five ten-thousandths of 
an inch with the uranium density held with- 
‘in plus or minus 1 percent. These tech- 
niques finally produce satisfactory fuel pel- 
lets, and this type of fuel is now being used 
or planned for many of the major reactor 
designs underway in the United States and 
abroad. 

The use of oxide fuel forced us to develop 
a method for manufacturing large quanti- 
ties of nearly perfect seamless tubing of zir- 
conium alloy to contain the pellets. This 
was another major development. Asa result 
of the work done for Shippingport, such tub- 
ing can now be bought commercially for use 
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in other reactors or for nonnuclear appli- 
cations such as occur in the chemical in- 
dustry. 

There are a few examples of the typé of 
basic developments which were necessary to 
design and build the Shippingport plant. 
Another way to evaluate what can be learned 
from Shippingport is to consider the- design 
requirements we originally established and 
reexamine them in the light of our operating 
experience. 

SAFETY 

I frequently hear that I have been too 
conservative with regard to safety. But to 
my mind the overriding consideration in 
designing and building any reactor must be 
safety. Therefore, the first requirement we 
set for Shippingport was that there be maxi- 
mum assurance that radioactive fission prod- 
ucts would not escape from the reactor, even 
under extreme casualty conditions. We pro- 
vided three separate barriers around the fis- 
sion products: the fuel element cladding, the 
primary system boundary, and the plant con- 
tainer. Each of these was pretested to in- 
sure its. strength and integrity. The pri- 
mary coolant is continuously monitored to 
detect any leakage or presence of radioactiv- 
ity from the fuel elements. The plant con- 
tainer atmosphere is also monitored to detect 
any leakage from the all-welded primary 
system. In addition, extensive analyses and 
@xperiments were performed on every com- 
ponent and system to determine its effect 
on plant safety. 

The design was reviewed in detail by my 
people as it \developed; and I personally 
looked into and passed on every aspect in- 
volving safety. We realized that design as- 
sumptions, procedures, precautions, and 
agreements made for Shippingport were 
doubly significant because no experience 
existed and we. were establishing precedents 
for the entire industry. 

Next, a series of 15 reports on various safe- 
guards aspects of the plant was prepared and 
submitted to the Hazards Evaluation Branch 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and to the 
statutory Advisory Committee on Reactor 
Safeguards. These reports were then made 
public and you can buy them today from the 
Office of Technical Services, U.S. Department 
of Corhmerce. We also required the Du- 
quesne Light Co. and Bettis to prepare de- 
tailed operating procedures, not only for 
normal operations but for casualty and emer- 
gency situations as well. We reviewed these 
one by one, and after several revisions, 
finally approved them. No operations are 
permitted which are not in accordance with 
detailed operating instructions which we ap- 
prove in advance. These operating instruc- 
tions constitute a stack of books several feet 
thick and these have become, in effect, a part 
of the safeguards report. We also require 
periodic drills on the casualty and emer- 
gency procedures. 

To do these things you have to have more 
and better qualified supervisors, operators, 
“and maintenance people. You cannot base 
operating costs and personnel requirements 
for a nuclear plant solely on conventional 
station practice. A nuclear station is not 
like a conventional station; radiation makes 
the all-important difference. 

I cannot prove by our operating experience 
that each of these actions in the interest of 
safety has been necessary. But I will state 
categorically that I feel just as strongly today 
as I ever did the burden of insuring public 
safety against radiation; I have seen nothing 
so far to indicate that safety requirements 
can be relaxed. I would advise anyone who 
becomes involved with radiation or radio- 
activity to recognize that the public is not 
becoming used to radioactivity, nor losing its 
apprehensions in this regard. If I were be- 
ginning the design of the Shippingport re- 
actor today with what I now know, I would 
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maintain the same high standards where 
safety is concerned. 

We are taking this very same attitude in 
our naval program: the new designs are as 
safe or safer than the old ones; the new 
crews are as carefully selected and trained. 
Of course, we are always trying to replace 
safety devices with greater knowledge or with 
improved inherent safety characteristics. 
But we have not lowered our standards one 
bit. My experience with the naval program 
merely reaffirms my conviction that safety 
cannot and must never be taken for granted. 

MAINTENANCE 


Another design requirement we set was 
that the plant must have maximum fiexi- 
bility for maintenance and repair, and also 
for modifications that would permit us to 
exploit the developmental nature of the proj- 
ect. The inherently low radioactivity and 
chemical inertness of water made this pos- 
sible at Shippingport, and we were willing to 
pay a price to achieve it. First, we designed 
the plant with four separate loops, each with 
its own pump, steam generator, and instru- 
mentation. Then we required that any one 
of the four loops could be shut down and 
worked on while the plant continued to 
product full power. To this end, we pro- 
vided each loop with double isolation valves 
where it entered and left the reactor pres- 
sure vessel. In addition we provided sepa- 
rate radiation shielding around each loop, 
around the reactor vessel, and around the 
pressurizer and other reactor auxiliaries. We 
did all this in spite of the fact that our brief 
experience with the Nautilus, at the time this 
decision was made for Shippingport, gave no 
evidence that reactor plant maintenance 
would become a problem. 

Reevaluating that decision in the light of 
our experience to date, how does it look? 
I can answer unequivocally that we have 
found this maintainability to be an im- 
portant asset. 

Now as to personnel: It is obvious that 
maintenance workers for nuclear plants must 
not only be more competent and more highly 
trained than those at conventional stations, 
but there must also be a greater number of 
them because radiation limits the time any 
one worker can work on radioactive equip- 
ment. With the reactor shut down, radia- 
tion levels near the shielded reactor plant 
equipment of our pressurized water plants 
are low enough that from time to time a 
person can spend one or more hours in the 
vicinity without receiving a harmful amount 
of radiation. However, if a maintenance 
man has to work in direct contact with such 
equipment—for example, on a steam genera- 
tor or a reactor coolant pump—and the job 
requires many hours to complete, then sev- 
eral men may have to be used. For critical 
skills, such as stainless steel welders, or spe- 
cial instrument technicians, this can be- 
come a serious problem. The operator of any 
nuclear reactor plant must develop and have 
available a backlog of maintenance person- 
nel trained in the key areas. He must fur- 
thermore devote considerable effort to plan- 
ning maintenance operations in such a way 
as to minimize exposure of personnel to 
radiation. 

At Shippingport, because of the mainte- 
nance features designed info the plant, this 
has not so far been a serious problem. The 
radioactivity of the system is at present still 
low. However, we must assume that ft will 
increase with time. This will make mainte- 
nance more difficult. Also, we must be ready 
to maintain the plant even should there be 
a number of fuel element failures which 
would increase plant radioactivity. We must 
assume further that standards of permissible 
radiation levels may continue to become 
more stringent as they have in the past. I 
have insisted that all of our reactor plants— 
both navai and Shippingport—meet not only 
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all existing radiation standards, but also have 
sufficient conservatism to meet-any further 
restrictions which might be imposed. I urge 
other reactor designers to do the same, 
EQUIPMENT DIFFICULTIES 


A corollary lesson we have learned is that 
conventional equipment troubles have not 
been licked. “With all the many years of 
development work that has been done on tle 
so-called converitional items, that is the 
pumps, valves, steam generators, instru- 
ments and the like for the naval reactors 
program, you might expect that there 
would be few troubles with this equipment, 
ahd that extensive provision for mainte- 
nance would not be required. This has not 
proved to be the case. 

There are two major reasons for our 
equipment difficulties: first; despite more 
than 50 years of design and operating ex- 
perience, adequate understanding is still 
lacking in regard to the fundamentals of 
moisture separation in steam drums, hydrau- 
lic system characteristics, boiler water chem- 
istry, boiler gauge-glass design, fabrication 
of large steel forgings and castings, and many 
other basic phenomena on which our con- 
ventional equipment designs depend. As 4 
result, even minor design changes often 
lead to unexpected major: difficulties. Sec- 
ond, the Shippingport units are significantly 
larger than any previous equipment, and 
thus they presented formidable develop- 
ment problems. 

Today, the situation is as follows: the 
Shippingport program has resulted in the 
development of large canned-rotor pumps 
with water-lubricated bearings, steam gen-~ 
erators, valves, instruments, reactor con- 
trol-drive mechanisms, and other key items 
of equipment for pressurized water reactors, 
and ewperience in constructing such equip- 
ment has now been acquired by several com- 
mercial manufacturers. But the problems 
are not solved; we have learned to expect 
unanticipated difficulties in the nonnuclear 
aspects of this equipment, because the exist- 
ing -technology is largely empirical. We 
have had to study and modify steam gen- 
erators, steam separators, pumps, and in- 
struments and we have been dependent on 
the special maintenance provisions I have 
mentioned. I would urge anyone who hopes 
to maintain a reasonable load factor on a 
nuclear powerplant to insure that provisions 
exist to permit both corrective and preven- 
tive maintenance to be readily done to the 
maximum extent practicable without inter- 
rupting the plant’s power output. 

I do not mean to imply by these state- 
ments that nuclear power is unreliable. 
Quite the contrary. But one can become 
so hypnotized with inherent reliability of 
nuclear power, often cited, particularly by 
those who have operated only laboratory- 
type reactors that he fails to follow the good 
engineering practice of providing for rea- 
sonable maintenance. Where radioactivity 
is involved, this could be a serious error, 


ADVANCING THE REACTOR ART 


The last major lesson I will discuss con- 
cerns the advancing of the reactor art. If 
you do not become spell-bound by unsub- 
stantiated claims; if you recognize subsidies 
for what they are; if you realize that nu- 
clear reactors now under design or con- 
struction will not produce electricity at a 
competitive price; then it follows that at 
this early stage, advancing the art should be 
the primary objective of any power reactor 
now. being considered. The lesson we have 
learned from Shippingport, as well as from 
our naval plants, is that merely operating a 
reactor does not guarantee that the art will 
be advanced or that useful knowledge will 
be developed. There have been reactors 
built, and some are being built now, with 
almost no instrumentation beyond the min- 
imum needed to operate them, and with no 
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organized test program. They run, but all 
they prove is that if you bring enough 
uranium together in one place it will go 
critical and generate heat. Little new 
knowledge is created, few technical reports 
are written, and eventually the reactor is 
torm down and another reactor is built in its 
place—also with few instruments. 

We have found that it takes 20 technically 
trained Duquesne people full time to think 
through a test program for Shippingport, to 
write up test procedures, to analyze data, 
draw, conclusions, and write up the results. 
This is in addition to the people at the 
Bettis Laboratory and on my staff who go 
over the work:carefully. It is a big job, and 
an important one. It also requires special 
and costly instrumentation, and the neces- 
sary design features must be incorporated 
into the reactor design from the start. There 
are special instruments for measuring pres- 
sure surges at various places in the system. 
Special radiation detectors measure the 
buildup of radioactivity in the system. Pro- 
visions for perioditally removing sections of 
small piping installed for this purpose as a 
bypass in the main reactor coolant system 
permit the deposited radioactivity on the 
system walls to be carefully analyzed in the 
laboratory, and the effects of flow rate, tem- 
perature, and purification are studied. 

The system which samples and monitors 
water from each natural uranium fuel clusp 
ter in the core has proved its worth. It has 
shown us that in spite of the extreme care 
taken to insure that only flawless fuel ele- 
ments are installed in the reactor, 1 or 2 
of the 100,000 fuel rods have apparently 
developed, slight flaws. The Shippingport 
plant design was based on an assumption 
of.1,000 flawed fuel rods, and provision for 
this contingency was made—as for example, 
an all-closed coolant sampling and analysis 
system. By being able to monitor the flawed 
elements we have observed that the situation 
has not gotten worse; further, we can remove 
the fuel element whenever we wish. 

To date the radioactivity of the plant has 
remained low, lower than expected. The 
radioactivity released to the river has had 
no detectable effect on the radiation back- 
ground in the vicinity and is only a few per- 
cent of that allowed under the Ptnnsyl- 
vania State waste disposal permit. This 
permit sets limits which meet all recognized 
permissible radiation levels. 

So there are two lessons from this: First, 
apparently no amount of care in design and 
fabrication can guarantee a perfect reactor 
core with no flaws. Second, with proper in- 
strumentation and provisions for handling 
radioactivity, a small number of flaws can 
be tolerated in a plant of the Shippingport 
type. 

To improve reactors, we must know what 
goes on inside the reactor core, and what 
limits its performance. We have wanted 
to do this from the beginning and, in fact, 
we set, as a design objective for our first re- 
actor, the Nautilus prototype, that we want- 
ed to be able to measure temperature, water 
flow rates, and neutron intensities at various 
places inside the reactor core. But we were 
not able to develop instruments to do it at 
first, and I was urged by many of the sci- 
entists and designers to forget about it; that 
it was too difficult. I didn’t forget about it, 
and today all of our naval land prototypes 
and the Shippingport reactor have extensive 
in-core and plant instrumentation, at hun- 
dreds of points, getting data obtained no 
other way. Future reactor cores for Ship- 
pingport and all other reactor plants in the 
United States and'elsewhere will benefit from 
the data obtained from our present heavily 
instrumented reactor cores. 


REPORTING THE INFORMATION 


None of the developments which I have 
been describing would be of much use to 
others unless they were quickly and accu- 
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rately reported and the reports made readily 
available to a wide technical audience. I 
can assure you that this is being done, Many 
people do not realize how much information 
is actually available from our programs, and 
that nearly all of it can be obtained from 
Government sources. In addition, much of 
it is reprinted in technical journals. Early 
in 1957, we established the following policy: 
First, all information on the Shippingport 
reactor was to be unclassified; second, all 
technology developed in the naval reactor 
program would be unclassified; only naval 
reactor design and military information 
would remain classified. I have always taken 
a personal interest in insuring that all of 
our technology is made available to \the 
widest possible audience. In line with this 
policy decision of 1957, we reviewed all of 
the classified reactor reports issued by our 
program, and we released several thousand 
publications for dissemination to people 
working in other reactor programs. 


In addition we arranged for the Bettis and 


Knolls Atomic Power Laboratories to publish . 


periodic unclassified reports covering all of 
the latest developments in pressurized water 
reactor technology. The latest of these was 
recently issued by Bettis and is devoted en- 
tirely to “One Year of Operating Experience 
at Shippingport.” It contains a great deal 
of detailed technical imformation, and I com- 
mend it to your attention if you are inter- 
ested. You can obtain it by writing to the 
Office of Technical Services, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C., which also 
publishes our other unclassified reports. 


We also encourage our contractors to re- 
port their work in Government reports, or 
in professional journals, or as presentations 
before technical societies. All of these are 
also available to the public. : 


As a result of these actions, the naval re- 
actors laboratories have published—all un- 
classified and available to everyone—several 
hundred technical progress reports; several 
hundred topical reports in the form of Gov- 
ernment publications; more than a thousand 
technical papers in’ professional journals or 
meetings; and several thousand technical 
memorandums, specifications, or drawings. 
I believe that in the reporting and dissemi- 
nation of really useful technical reactor 
plant information, the. Shippingport and 
naval reactors programs are second to none. 


We are also getting out much information 
through a series of technical handbooks. 
They are comprehensive and detailed, and 
they are all unclassified except for one 
which contains classified naval reactor de- 
sign information. These books cover the 
complete range of our technical experience. 
They are intended for the scientists and engi- 
neers who actually design reactors. They 
are thoroughly practical, they are up to date, 
and they have been written by the very 
people who design our plants. 


The first one, “The Liquid Metals Hand- 
book,” came out in 1950. A revised edition 
came out in.1952, and then in 1955 we put 
out an entirely new book devoted entirely 
to the metal sodium and its uses as a liquid 
heat transfer medium. Also in 1955, we put 
out the definitive handbooks on zirconium 
and on beryllium. A bibliography of reactor 
computer codes, that is, reactor problems 
prepared for computation on large computer# 
was also issued that year. We then put out 
a design manual on reactor shielding, and 
a handbook on the special problems of cor- 
rosion and wear which are encountered in 
water-cooled reactors. Two volumes of our 
three volume reactor physics handbook have 
been published, totaling over a thousand 
pages; the third one we hope to have out 
within a year. Also scheduled for publi- 
cation within a year are handbooks on 
hafnium, uranium dioxide, reactor heat 
transfer and fluid flow, reactor design meth- 
ods, reactor plant piping, irradiation test- 
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ing and hot lab techniques, and neutron 
absorbing materials fér reactor control. 

These books represent a distillation of the 
technology from both the Shippingport and 
naval reactors programs, and include not 
only, experimental data and description of 
design methods, but also an evaluation and 
intercomparison of these data and methods 
by the people who actually developed and 
use them. In these books you can find an- 
other indication of what the country gains 
from Shippingport, although you cannot as- 
sign a dollar value to it. 

costs 


The total cost of the Shippingport project 
at the completion of construction was about 
$120 million; $95.5 million on this was Gov- 
ernment-financed. Of the Government 
funds expended $46 million was for research 
and development, and $49.5 million was for 
construction of the reactor plant. Duquesne 
Light Co. contributed $5 million to the con- 
struction of the reactor,plant and built the 
turbine generator plant at a cost of about 
$19 million. The Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. contributed $500,000 to the construc- 
tion of the reactor plant. 

Many people have tried to estimate the 
cost of atomic power directly from these 
Shippingport costs. 

‘However, I consider estimates of this sort 
to be meaningless. Trying to predict the 
eventual cost of commercial atomic power by 
comparing the money spent on the develop- 
mental Shippingport plant with the elec- 
tricity produced there, is like the Wright 
brothers trying to predict commercial air- 
freight costs from the money spent and the 
distance flown by their first airplane at Kitty 
Hawk. 

Shippingport is not a routine commercial 
atomic powerplant, although it is the closest 
thing in the world to it. The British re- 
actors at Calder Hall are sometimes referred 
to as commercial atomic powerplants and 
used as a basis for atomic power cost esti- 
mates. But they are not primarily com- 
mercial atomic-power producers. Sir Chris- 
topher_Hinton, Chairman of the British 
Central Electricity Generating Board, the 
man who directed the design and construc- 
tion of the first British atomic energy in- 
stallations, including the reactors at Calder 
Hall, stated in an article in the March 1958 
Scientific American: 

“It must be realized that Calder Hall was 
built essentially for the production of plu- 
tonium, and that electrical power is gener- 
ated only as a byproduct. It would, there- 
fore, be unrealistic to attempt to estimate 
the cost of nuclear power by a direct cal- 
culation of the cost of the electricity which 
is produced in the reactors there.” 

We must not become so fascinated with 
watching or manipulating cost figures that 
we lose sight of the basic fact that atomic 
power development is a technical matter, 
that the rate at which it advances depends 
upon solving many difficult technical prob- 
lems, and that we can best judge the state 
of the art by looking at the technology which 
is being developed and at the problems which 
remain, me 

PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 

I will conclude with a brief discussion of 
our plans for the future. The heart of our 
developmental program at Shippingport con- 
cerns the nuclear reactor core itself. We 
have a very extensive program’ to develop 
new physics concepts which can lead to 
longer life, better utilization of natural 
uranium, more uniform power generation 
throughout the core volume, reduced num- 
ber of control rods, and the like. We have 
metallurgists and mechanical engineers ex- 
ploring simpler designs and cheaper fabri- 
cating methods. We deliberately made the 
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biggest reactor vessel we could for Shipping- 
port in order to provide maximum flexibility 
for future reactor developments. This re- 
actor vessel turned out to be none too big 
for the first reactor core, but now we be- 
lieve we can get considerably more power 
from this same vessel with our second core. 

Specifically, we designed the first core for 
60,000 kilowatts of electricity, but electrical 
generating capacity for 100,000 kilowatts was 
installed by Duquesne so that it would be 
possible to utilize all of the power which a 
future reactor core might produce. 

Recently, as the result of our develop- 
ment program, we have learned that, with 
a@ new core, it may be possible to get as 
much as 150,000 kilowatts of electricity out 
of the same reactor vegsel. This was learned 
after the fiscal year 1960 AEC budget was 
submitted to Congress. Because of the im- 
portance of this development I have asked 
the Atomic Energy Commission for addi- 
tional funds to make the alterations neces- 
sary to increase the capacity of the plant. 
This will require some changes to the reactor 
plant which will be financed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. It will also require the 
installation of additional electrical generat- 
ing equipment at the station by the 
Duquesne Light Co. at their expense. The 
Commission is currently discussing this with 
Duquesne. These changes will enable us to 
increase the output of Shippingport to 
150,000 kilowatts for a small part of the 
original cost of the station. 


THE METHOD OF OPERATION 


I would like to close with a word on 
how we carry out the Shippingport pro- 
gram. A single phrase such as “govern- 
ment” or “private industry” is not adequate 
to describe our method of operation. We 
have built up something unique and new, 
and I believe this method of operation is 
in itself an important development. We 
have worked out a system which combines 
the peculiar abilities and experience of in- 
dustry, the utility industry, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Congress. In 
addition, of course, we draw on our experi- 
ence and capabilities in the Navy, and the 
Navy in turn benefits from the things we 
learn at Shippingport. 

This arrangement combines centralized 
decision-making and responsibility—which 
enables us to move just as fast as would 
be possible in a totalitarian state—but with 
private industrial ingenuity and-with demo- 
cratic processes; our work is under con- 
stant scrutiny by Congress which controls 
the expenditure of funds, and has final 
authority over the entire program. 

In this regard, I want to pay tribute to 
the cooperative spirit displayed by Mr. 
Philip Fleger, chairman of the board of the 
Duquesne Light Co., in working out with 
us these new problems. We have both tried 
hard to make viable arrangements and pro- 
cedures because we realize that we are estab- 
lishing precedents which can have far- 
reaching~effects and last a long time. I 
am grateful for the support I have received 
from the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
in particular from our Chairman, John A. 
McCone. | As for myself, I am grateful for 
having had the opportunity to work in this 
partnership and to have contributed to 
this important project. 

And without the constant understanding 
and confidence of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy we could not have accom- 
plished this job. This committee of which 
Senator Jackson has been a member from 
the very beginning, has consistently and 
fully supported us through the years. In 
@ real sense, the Shippingport station is a 
tribute to their wisdom. 
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The Cry of “Wolf” in England Fades as 
the National Health Service Succeeds 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following editorial 
from the May 22, 1959, issue of the 
Oregon Labor Press, entitled “Surprise, 
Britain’s Health Plan Is a Great Suc- 
cess”: 

SURPRISE, BRITAIN’S HEALTH PLAN IS A GREAT 
SuccEss 


We wish every American could read an 
article in the current (May) issue of Harp- 
er’s magazine. It’s called Socialized Medi- 
cine, 10 Years Old, and it describes the 
success Of Britain’s National Health Service. 

Harper’s is no radical magazine, and the 
author of the article is no leftwing propa- 
gandist. As a matter of fact he is Don Cook, 
a veteran newspaperman who is chief of the 
London bureau of the New York Herald 
Tribune—one of America’s leading Republi- 
can newspapers. 

Cook sticks to the facts. The facts show 
that Britain’s great experiment in free med- 
ical, hospital, dental, and optical care for all 
citizens is a tremendous success. 

To us it seems a tragedy that this article 
appears in Harper’s, with its small circula- 
tion, rather than in one of the big magazines 
with millions of readers. But the big mag- 
azines are afraid to offend the powerful 
American Medical Association, And the AMA 
doesn’t want Americans to Know that 
Britain’s National Health Service is a success 
(heaven forbid). 

Our eyes were opened by the following facts 
and quotations from the Harper’s article: 

“Ten years after the establishment of the 
British National Health Service it is diffi- 
cult—in fact almost impossible—to find an 
opponent of socialized medicine on the is- 
land. 

“Ninety-seven percent of the population 
are registered patients of the National Health 
Service, and never pay any medical bills. Al! 
but a handful of Britain’s 49,000 doctors 
serve health service patients. 

“On the 10th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the service, the British Medical As- 
sociation’s Journal was full of praise for it 
from leaders of the medical profession. 

“ ‘From the point of view of the consumer 
it has been an enormous benefit and success,’ 
wrote Dr. H. Guy Dain. “The absence of any 
financial barrier between doctor and patient 
must make the doctor-patient relationship, 
easier and more satisfactory.’ 

“Iain Macleod, former Minister of Health 
in the Conservative Cabinet, said: ‘I believe 
in the National Health Service with all my 
heart. Indeed, I believe that some sort of 
national health service * * * will come to 
every country in the world.’ 

“In Britain, more of the population get 
better medical care than in any other major 
country on earth. 

“In Britain you don’t pay, no matter who 
you are or how complicated your problem is 
or how long you have to stay in the hospital. 

“You may sign up with any doctor, and 
you can change if you aren't satisfied. Like- 
wise the doctor is free to turn you down if 
he feels he already has enough patients on 
his panel list. 
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“If you should need hospitalization, sur- 
gery, or special consultations, your doctor 
will make the arrangements for you to receive 
these services just as he he would in private 
practice. 

“All National Health Service doctors are 
free to take private fee-paying patients along 
with their state-paid patients. 

“For free dental care, you simply make an 
appointment with a National Health Service 
dentist of your choice. He is paid a fixed fee 
by the state for routine work and passes you 
on to a specialist for complicated dentures 
or oral surgery. 

“With over 50 million people in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, the cost this year will 
be less than $50 per person for complete 
medical and hospital care. 

“All statistics show that the British people 
are much more healthy and longer lived than 
they were 10 years ago. 

“A medical tragedy can no longer become 
a financial disaster. In Britain the shadow 
of medical bills has been removed from fam- 
ily life forever. 

“The National Health Service as it is work- 
ing in Britain today affords a maximum of 
individual freedom to both doctors and pa- 
tients. Most of the settled families of the 


country are signed up with the same doctor - 


they had in the old days—only now he is 
paid by the state and they have no more 
doctor's bills. 

“An American cannot live in Britain today 
and see the Health Service at work without 
coming to a simple realization: What has 
been done here by democratic processes in a 
free society is a great step forward and an 
object lesson for democracy throughout the 
world.” 





Worker in the Middle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Peoria Journal Star of Friday, June 
12, 1959: y 

WORKER IN THE MIDDLE 
(By C.L. Dancey) 

One of the many areas where labor poli- 
tics and labor’s real interest clash is in all 
this fakery about the so-called excess profits 
tax. 

This device has been sold to labor as a 
gimmick which will encourage corporations 
to spend money more freely and bestow bene- 
fits and wage increases easier. The idea is 
that since every excess dollar costs 52 cents 
in taxes, they are only spending 48-cent 
dollars.” 

This is pretty nutty thinking. 

Any business desperately needs some mar- 
gin of safety from profit and some means of 
increasing capital investment if there is to 
be any progress (and specifically jobs for our 
growing population). 

What the so-called excess profits tax really 
means is that in order to salvage each dol- 
lar for these purposes beyond a ridiculously 
low figure any corporation must, in fact, 
manage to salvage $2.08. 

They may be spending 48-cent dollars but 
they are trying to save $2.08 each to get 
$1 out. 

Making profit harder to get hardly makes 
spending easier. Obviously, the opposite is 
true. It tightens things up. 
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So that in fact this need for profit and 
this handicap in getting it, combine to put 
great pressure on corporations to resist costs. 
This tax actually produces much resistance 
to raise wages and benefit increases at the 
same time that it limits opportunity, job, 
and business expansion, and security. 

Since it hurts the workingman—out of 
whose hide the money must come in part— 
why do labor bosses so often support it? 

The only explanation we can see is that 
some of them apparently think,their power 
rests on keeping a fighting spirit against any 
and all company activities—in shoft they 
must damn companies right or wrong. 

They must have a political need to damn 
companies, to do them such injury even when 
it means they are sabotaging their own union 
aims for worker benefits. 

And, as usual, the laboring man is caught 
in the middle. 





John Foster Dulles: A Profile on Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, our 
able and talented colleague, the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEen- 
NEDY], is the author of.a successful and 
extraordinary book entitled “Profiles in 
Courage.” It heralds valor in the field 
of public service. 

On Sunday, June 14, 1959, in the pages 
of the American Weekly, Senator KEn- 
NEDY added another name to his list of 
those whom he would include in “Profiles 
in Courage.” ‘This was the name of the 
last John Foster Dulles, from 1953 to 
1959, our Secretary of State. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
tribute penned by Senator KENNEDY to 
John Foster Dulles be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, Mr. President, 
so that it may be read by an additional 
audience of men and women with a 
special interest in government and 
public affairs. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the American Weekly, June 14, 1959] 
JOHN FosTER DULLES: A PROFILE IN COURAGE 
(By Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY) 

It is much too early for a final judgment 
on Mr. Dulles’ enduring place among our 
Secretaries of State. Indeed, there is some 
risk that compassion over the tragedy which 
forced his departure from office at the height 
of his career may silence fair criticism. 
Sympathy can sometimes be as mistaken a 
judge as partisan bitterness. 

Mr. Dulles has suffered his interludes of 
unfair attack, and he has also enjoyed occa- 
sions of excessive praise. In recent weeks he 
has seen many former critics turn into ad- 
mirers of his record. 

He had too patient an insight into world 
affairs to mistake the caprice of contem- 
porary Judgment for the more settled verdict 
of history. He can await that verdict with 
a tranquil faith that he will be judged more 
fairly than often seemed possible in the 
hurry and fret of political debate. 

Of course, we need not wait for the verdict 
of history upon his personal courage. The 
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intense pain he suffered from the unrelent- 
ing illness that pursued him the past 2 years 
could not force him to curtail his participa- 
tion in important diplomatic missions in 
Europe, Mexico, and other parts of the globe. 
History will certainly record his fortitude in 
the face of physical suffering as an example 
of supreme dedication to public service. 

We can also set down an additional title of 
honor. Mr. Dulles was not a brief embar- 
rassed phantom in the world arena; he held 
vast power and he used it for great ends. 
It is no small tribute to say that in the 
past 6 years his biography has been’ woven 
into the larger history of our age. 

Only a great man, great alike in his gifts 
and his handicaps, could have cast so com- 
manding an influence over the stream of 
events. He belongs to that small gallery of 
statesmen who spoke for their own age with 
a knowledge and dedication that may yet 
rule a later day. 

In part he owed this eminence to the trust 
reposed in him by President Eisenhower. 
He rewarded this confidence with his own 
unhesitating loyalty. This certainly is not 
the occasion to assess the leadership of 
President Eisenhower, but it is beyond dis- 
pute that this deference to Mr. Dulles gave 
him a stature and authority possessed by 
no other recent Secretary of State. ; 

Foreign diplomats knew that Mr. Dulles 
was the accredited spokesman of the United 
States for a range of world problems. This 
unusual grant of authority, coupled with 
personal force and prestige resulted in the 
end in making him the acknowledged leader 
of the alliance for freedom. 

Armed with the President’s mandate, for~ 
tified by the cooperation of Congress, sup- 
ported by the strength of the Grand Alliance, 
and animated by a trust in his own destiny, 
Mr. Dulles stepped forward with high con- 
fidence to carry out his design of diplomacy. 

What use did he make of this great power? 
No agreed answer to that controversial ques- 
tion can now be reached but at least an in- 
terim judgment can be attempted. 

During 6 tumultuous years, filled with al- 
most constant alarm and anxiety, the free 
nations kept the Communist challenge at 
bay and prevented many new lands from 
being darkened and overrun by Communist 
power. This achievement would not have 
been possible without America’s dedication 
to freedom, and without Mr. Dulles’ ability 
to express that dedication. 

But this estimate must at once be quali- 
fied if it is to be both candid and persuasive. 
Safeguarding the freedom of nations, though 
an indispensable task, does not exhaust the 
obligations imposed on America. 

Equally difficult and perhaps even more 
delicate is the task of commending Amer- 
ica’s purp@ses and policies to the uncoerced 
acceptance of the uncommitted world. These 
new nations, old in memory and young in 
hope, are eager to be heeded with respect in 
the march of world affairs. They are des- 
tined to grow steadily more important with 
the passage of the years, and it is therefore 
a matter for genuine regret that Mr. Dulles 
did not win a larger measure of their con- 
fidence. " 

In Europe, where Mr. Dulles’ policies have 
been more successful, he has been content to 
apply the program shaped by General Mar- 
shall and Mr. Acheson. The Middle East 
remains an enigma, and the giant, China, 
broods restlessly over a divided Asia. 

The supreme stroke of ill-fortune came to 
Mr. Dulles just as he was reaching for a wiser, 
more creative, and more rseourceful policy. 
He, above all others, had the authority to 
gain President Eisenhower’s consent to wide- 
ranging negotiations with Russia. 

The United States is fortunate in Mr. 
Dulles’ successor—the new Secretary of 
State, Christian Herter, whose beginning has 
been auspicieus—but it is a fact that the in- 
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timate relations enjoyed by Mr. Dulles with 
Mr. Adenauer and the West German Govern- 
ment would have made easier the road to the 
summit, 

In leaving office, Mr. Dulles added a testa- 
ment of courage to the Treasury of the Na- 
tion’s gallant memories. Not soon or easily 
will the American people forget this warrior 
for peace as his spirit sought fresh tasks 
which an overburdened body no longer could 
sustain. His cheerful fortitude in adversity 
has been an inspiration; and his wise con- 
cern fdr Hr, Herter’s independence has 
formed an equally impressive model of 
statesmanship. 

In his new duties he carefully and gen- 
erously removed his shadow from falling be- 
tween Mr. Herter and the White House. He 
became the special adviser on foreign policy 
alike to the President and the Secretary of 
State. 

His experience and prestige were freely 
placed at the service of the Nation without 
in any way compromising the new Secretary's 
freedom of action and independence of judg- 
ment. Whatever else may be in doubt, there 
can be no doubt that a servant of peace 
worked with zeal and courage among us and 
for us during six tremendous and _ tragic 
years. 

The name of John Foster Dulles will not 
quickly fade from honor. Gallant and con- 
troversial but already a part of history, Mr. 
Dulles always chose the policy which, in his 
conscience and judgment, would allow the 
American people to make their greatest con- 
tribution to peace and freedom. 

In that faith he toiled heroically against 
grevious odds—and by that faith is content 
to be judged as a valiant and memorable 
Secretary of State. , 








Address of Maj. Gen. C. K. Gailey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH .CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND, Mr. President, at 
the Military Government Association an- 
nual conference, held here in Washington 
on Saturday, June 13, 1959, Maj. Gen. 
C. K. Gailey, Chief of Civil Affairs, gave 
a splendid analysis of the role of the 
Army’s Civil Affairs in future conflicts, 
whether they be conventional or nuclear 
warfare. I ask unanimous consent that 
General Gailey’s excellent remarks be 
printed in the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS By MAJ. GEN. C. K. GAILey, CHIEF, 
Crvt AFFAIRS, AT THE NATIONAL MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE, 
JUNE 13, 1959, IN WasHINGTON, D.C. 
Ladies and gentlemen of the National Mili- 

tary Government Association, on several oc- 
casions in the past it has been my privilege 
to participate in meetings of your associa- 
tion. On each occasion I have been im- 
pressed with your intense interest in the de- 
fense of our Nation and particularly in the 
development of our Army’‘s civil affairs 
capability and in the gearing of its organi- 
zation and operations to the requirements 
of both conventional and nuclear warfare. 

In considering these requirements, I would 
like to reiterate briefly my views on future 
civil affairs operations. First, I do not be- 
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lieve that there will be a great variation in 
operational techniques in a nuclear war from 
those employed in the conventional type 
warfare such as s0 many of you experienced 
in World War II and in Korea and for which 
our Nation must remain prepared. If there 
is a difference, I believe it will be in the in- 
tensity and extent of such operations. 

The mission of commanders of large land 
forces in theaters of operations will not 
change regardless of the type, or destructive 
capabilities of the weapons employed. His 
mission will still be to defeat the enemy in 
land combat and gain control of the land 
and its people. 

As in the past, a commander must know 
the people with whom he must deal, know 
their historical background, customs and 
problems. He should know something of 
their social structure so as to be aware of 
areas of sensitivity and importance. He 
should know the general pattern of the 
economy so that he does not unnecessarily 
interfere with the livelihood of the people. 
He should have some appreciation of the 
general cultural, religious and political back- 
ground of the people * * * and, for pur- 
poses of day-to-day operations, he should 
acquire an understanding of the govern- 
mental structure to which the people are 
accustomed. 

The commander must strive to indoctri- 
nate his officers and men, from top to bot- 
tom, in the principles and techniques of civil 
affairs. The degree to which they understand 
and apply these principles will have a direct 
bearing on the suecess of his mission. It 
must be firmly understood, however, that 
responsibility for eivil relationships lies 
solely with command. Subordinates may 
be charged with specific assignments, or 
entrusted with specific missions, but it is 
the commander who sets the tone of such 
operations. 

Civil affairs activities must begin with the 
initial planning for an operation and con- 
tinue concurrently through all subsequent 
operations in which the force—be it Army, 
Navy, or Air Force—is engaged. The mo- 
ment a commander moves into an area, im- 
mediate decisions must be made with respect 
to the civilian population. He cannot af- 
ford to wait or defer these decisions which, 
either through commission or omission, will 
affect the attainment of the objectives and 
aims for which the war is fought. Civil 
affairs planning canmot be delayed until the 
war is won. The commander’s proper utili- 
zation of civil affairs techniques and proce- 
dures contributes materially, and sometimes 
essentially, to the winning of the victory 
and later of the peace. 

The commander’s decision is influenced 
not only by the relative combat power of 
opposing forces but also by the characteris- 
tics.of the area of operations. Accordingly, 
the commander makes decision with respect 
to his responsibilities to a population by care- 
fully weighing the eivil affairs estimate of 
the situation in conjunction with the esti- 
mates of the other members of his staif. 

Civil affairs planning must be timely, con- 
current, continuous and in full coordination 
with other staff sections to determine the 
manner in which civil affairs operations may 
best contribute to the overall operational 
mission. The coordination of civil affairs 
activities with tactical operations is also es- 
sential in order to imsure the. capability of 
the commander’s civil affairs operations to 
cope with the civilian problems caused by 
war. 

As the scope of warfare enlarges with the 
appearance of weapons of increased destruc- 
tiveness, the scope of the commander’s civil 
affairs operational responsibilities becomes 
correspondingly intensified. Modern mili- 
tary operations, even if carried out with dis- 
crimination, will create tremendous prob- 
lems. Let’s briefly examine some of the 
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problems arising from the presence of ci- 
villians which inescapably confront a com- 
mander in the conduct of his operations. 

Civilians, in larger numbers than ever en- 
countered before, will suffer the effects of 
war in personal loss, injury, deprivation, and 
lack of the barest essentials of life. They 
will not have the guidance, assistance, or 
control normally provided by the former local 
levels of government. Continuing damage 
will contribute to mass hysteria and tend to 
convert the previously normal populace into 
an uncontrolled mob; a multitude of scared, 
hurt, and disrupted people who seek only to 
flee further injury with whatever posses- 
sions as are intact and obtain, by any means 
possible, that which is necessary to remain 
alive. 

From the commander’s point of view, what 
is the effect of the problems posed by these 
civilians on his combat operations? The 
answer is not difficult to imagine. They 
clutter the roads and interfere with or pre- 
vent the essential movement of troops and 
supplies. They require amazing tonnages 
of military supplies merely to remain alive 
and can compel a diversion of combat troops 
to protect lines of communications and sup- 
ply installations. They can require a similar 
diversion of troops to neutralize guerrilla 
action fomented by undetected enemy agents 
among them. They can do all this and more; 
they can all but stop a military operation in 
its tracks unless proper action is taken to 
anticipate and plan in advance negessary CA 
controls. 

Thus, the commander’s CA operations are 
required fully as much by military necessity 
as by*the customers of war and the prinetple 
of humanity. 

The objectives of his civil affairs opera- 
tions will also remain unchanged. Those 
will still be to support military operations; 
to fulfill obligations arising from treaties, 
agreements, or customary international law; 
to support and implement national policies; 
and to provide for the transfer of military 
government responsibility from the military 
commander to a designated civil agency of 
government as soon as the military situa- 
tion permits. 

The destructive capability of the weapons 
employed will, however, have a tremendous 
effect on the population of any area in which 
such weapons are used. I believe that the 
employment of nuclear weapons will extend 
and intensify civil affairs operations to a de- 
gree far beyond any past military experience. 
Moreover, since the conduct of any war must 
realize the objectives for which it is fought, 
the commander must be allowed to use the 
force necessary to accomplish these objec- 
tives—though that force be great. Such 
conditions will demand the development, 
training, and employment of the most effi- 
cient and versatile type civil affairs organ- 
ization ‘which can be devised in order to 
cope with the characteristics implicit in such 
a nuclear war. 

In considering the possible war of the 
future, let us consider for a moment, the 
present Army infantry division and its capa- 
bilities. As you no doubt know, it has ap- 
proximately three-fourths the personnel of 
its World War II and Korean counterpart. 
It has five battle groups rather than the 
three larger infantry regiments. The battle 
groups have fewer personnel than the regi- 
ments but more than make up for this loss 
in increased mobility, versatility, and fire- 
power. The battle groups, in most cases, 
will not operate contiguotis to each other 
and will be capable of conducting independ- 
ent operations—they will operate more as 
staggered islands of resistance within the 
division area of responsibility. 

How will this affect civil affairs operations 
in the division area? First, it is likely that 
the number of civil affairs units must be in< 
creased over those employed in like areas 
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during World War II and Korea. The area 
support requirements will increase because 
of greater destruction and also for the simple 
reason that the increased size of the division 
area will encompass more civilians—and con- 
sequently more civilian problems to hamper 
the commander unless they are handled 
properly. The command support require- 
ment will be magnified in order to support 
adequately the widely separated divisions 
and battle groups. 

Unfortunately, there is little accurate in- 
formation regarding civilian reactions when 
subjected to the use or threat of the use of 
nuclear weapons. The present sociopsycho- 
logical factors indicate, however, greater 
effort will be required to control, feed, and 
shelter civilians in modern warfare even 
though, through necessity,-we may be forced 
to furnish from military stocks only those 
supplies necessary for them to remain alive. 

Second, civil affairs operations will be af- 
fected by the fact that modern combat en- 
compasses greater speed and greater mobil- 
ity. This means a greater possible rate of 
acquisition of territory and consequently of 
civilians and their problems. It means the 
utmost use must be made of indigenous hu- 
man and material resources within the 
limits of international law. This demand 
will require the commander, in many in- 
stances, to exercise rapid and effective con- 
trol over not only the civilian population 
but also the local civilian resources. Every 
effort will have to be made to reduce the 
emergency demand for supplies and services 
of the indigenous population on our forces 
to an absolute minimum. 

Third, these increased demands wit oc- 
cur in a combat area rather different from 
World War II and Korea. The traditional 
continuous front line which has served as 
a barrier to the enemy in the past will, in 
all probability, be missing. The majority of 
civil affairs activities may take place in areas 
between the areas physically occupied by our 
own troops—for the simple reason that the 
commander will be unable to disperse his 
tactical units over such large areas. 

In view of the above, one point appears 
rather clear; in modern nuclear warfare, as 
major tactical units control greater areas 
with fewer combat troops, greater civil af- 
fairs support will be necessary. The units to 
provide this support, in addition to being well 
versed in the principles and techniques of 
civil affairs operations, must be completely 
conversant with the operational capabilities 
of the combat arms and their normal staff 
procedures, to include operational planning 
and implementation and logistical tech- 
niques. The civil affairs units must be self- 
sustaining and well able to protect them- 
selves against small organized enemy and 
guerrilla attacks. In the fluid type war- 
fare for which your units are preparing, 
there is no place for the specialist as he is 
viewed by some people. Our civil affairs 
people must be soldiers, first; last, and all 
the time, for they must perform dual func- 
tions, perform their civil affairs functions 
at all times, and, at any time, if they are 
to survive, they must be prepared to take 
up arms and protect themselves against an 
armed enemy attack. 

Thus far, I have been talking in terms 
of units, their missions, objectives and 
functions, all of which are of vital impor- 
tance, however, there is one other all im- 
portant element to be considered and I 
would be remiss in not mentioning it; that 
is, the all important factor of manpower in 
our Armed Forces. You, the commanders 
of Ca-USAR units, have a rare privilege in 
being able to shape your units in a period of 
relative peace, into the highly efficient or- 
ganizations they must be in order to carry 
out the M-day mission that will be ex- 
pected of them. Take full advantage of this 
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privilege, make sure the personnel you select 
for your units are the most capable that 
can be obtained. Settle for nothing but the 
best, and then make sure that their training 
is the most comprehensive and effective that 
can be designed. 

Our civil affairs unit commanders have 
done and are continuing to do an outstand- 
ing job in maintaining a streng reserve struc- 
ture of well trained units manned by capable 
and experienced personnel upon whom we 
must rely to ac¢omplish these important 
functions. 

This is a critical period in the history of 
our Nation. The task ahead is a challenge, 
one which can and must be met if we pro- 
pose to match our ability to wage war with 
an equal ability to convert a military victory 
into a politically sound and profitable peace. 

It is a most satisfying feeling to know that 
your association stands ready to do its share, 
or even more, in the development and 
maintenance of those preparedness meas- 
ures essential to our national security. 





European Wages Climb 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
onrush of competition from abroad in 
many industrial fields, the serious threat 
to American export markets, to American 
jobs and prosperity, has been recognized 
by those with eyes to see. At the same 
time there are probably more mistakes 
made in economic policy because of the 
failure to recognize changing conditions 
than because of selfishness or stupidity. 
For this reason I call to the attention of 
my colleagues an editorial in the Milwau- 
kee Journal that suggests that the rapid 
rise in European wage scales may equal- 
ize costs in international competition be- 
fore this country is engulfed by low cost 
foreign competition. It is a development 
to watch very closely. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial, entitled “Euro- 
pean Wages Climb,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the: REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered printed in the ReEcorp as 
follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, June 11, 1959] 

‘ EUROPEAN WAGES CLIMB 

The vice president in charge of interna- 
tional operations for the Worthington Corp., 
S. Riley Williams, says that upward wage 
pressures on Western Europe eventually will 
put that area and the United States or even 
cost terms—if inflation can be checked in 
this country. 

Actually, the wage tide has been running 
more strongly in Western Europe since 1950 
than in the United States. It is true, of 
course, that American wages are still far 
higher. A steelworker earns $3.22 an hour 
here, almost four times the 89 cents an hour 
paid the West German steelworker. 

But consider the trend: Since 1950, hourly 
earnings in manufacturing have gone up 
102 percent in France, 69 percent in Nor- 
way, 66 percent in Germany, 65 percent in 
Great Britain—and only 41 percent in the 
United States. 
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Studies made by Clark Kerr, president of 
the University of California, and Yale econ- 
omist Lloyd Reynolds also indicate that be- 
tween 1948 and 1957 wholesale prices, which 
strongly influence production costs, rose 
more in many countries than in the United 
States. 

So it is not true, or at least not wholly 
true, that we are pricing ourselves out of 
our foreign markets and even out of our own 
domestic market, as some businessmen claim. 
claim. ‘ 

The principal reason for Western Europe’s 
increasing competition is that war devas- 
tated plants have been rebuilt or replaced, 
and modern processes adopted. Much of this 
has been done with American aid and en- 
couragement. The result is efficient, high 
quality, low cost production. 

Eventually Western Europe’s wage scales 
may come up to ours, as Williams expects. 
In the meantime, though, foreign competi- 
tion is going to get even tougher. To hold 
foreign and domestic sales, American busi- 
nesses will need imaginative new products, 
more efficient men and machines, improved 
quality and productivity—and labor costs 
which at least do not kick off successive 
rounds of inflation. 





Proposed Foreign Service Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS ie 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the members of the US. foreign 
service represent this. Nation in the 
eyes of people overseas. For this rea- 
son, I feel it is necessary to encourage 
more high quality young people to enter 
this vital field. 

In an effort to help along this line, I 
have joined in sponsoring a bill to estab- 
lish a foreign service academy to train 
people who will be representing America 
overseas. The Beaumont, Tex., Enter- 
prise, in a well written editorial, has en- 
dorsed this idea, and.has given cogent 
arguments to support it. 

Mr. President, I unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD an editorial from the Beaumont, 
(Tex.) Enterprise for Sunday, May 24, 
1959, entitled “A Foreign Service 
Academy.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise, May 
24, 1959] 
A ForrIGN SERVICE ACADEMY 

We commend Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH 
for his cosponsorship of a bill‘ in Congress 
to establish a Foreign Service Academy to 
train people for representing this country 
overseas. 

As the Texas lawmaker points out, resi- 
dents of other nations form their opinions, 


.in great part, from what they see of these 


U.S. governmental employees. The Senator 
adds: 

“Because of the highly specialized type of 
work which these people are called upon to 
perform, I believe they should be given the 
finest training possible. The actions of these 
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Americans can go a long way in helping pre- 
vent world war III.” 

Of course, this country has seen far too 
much of the practice of naming ambassadors 
who have no special qualifications for the 
tasks they undertake. 

In many cases, the claim to Presidential 
favor is based solely upon the record of a fat 
check to a political campaign fund. 

Besides, a large number of the Foreign 
Service underlings are not amply trained for 
the jobs they are given. 

Especially unfortunate is the widespread 
lack of adequate knowledge of other lan- 
guages among our Foreign Service personnel. 

Just the opposite is true of the Russians, 
who now see that members of every mission 
to a foreign country are able to converse with 
the natives in their own language. 

The Academy which Senator YarBsorouGH 
seeks would be set up under the Secretary 
of State. Each diplomatic cadet “would be 
required to pass entrance examinations. In 
addition, to insure that the training would 
be used as it is intended, each cadet would be 
required to sign an agreement to complete 
the course of study, unless the State Depart- 
ment separates him from the school before 
that. 

The agreement would also provide that he 
or she would have to serve with the Foreign 
Service for at least 3 years after graduation. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH summarizes the purpose 
of his measure like this: 

“I feel that this bill would help our For- 
eign Service in two ways in its continuing 
business of putting this Nation’s ‘best foot 
forward’ overseas. First, it would provide the 
Service with better trained personnel in the 
highly individual business of being a State 
Department officer. Secondly, it will encour- 
age a great number of the outstanding cadets 
to continue in a Foreign Service career. As 
in any business, experience pays dividends, 
and we need to encourage more young people 
to enter this important field.” 

Important, indeed. 

And all because the Foreign Service em- 
ployee is the window through which the peo- 
ple beyond our shores see this great land of 
ours. 

This branch of Government service de- 
serves the very best. 

The very best is the best trained. 

After all, this is the criterion for excellence 
in every field of human activity. 





New Idea on Dairy Selling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN ‘ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 
June Dairy Month, activities all over the 
country are emphasizing the need for 
increased consumption of our high qual- 
ity dairy products. 

Today, food selling in America is an 
$80 billion business. Of this amount, 
an estimated $10 million is accounted for 
by dairy products. 

Even more than its monetary value, of 
course, is the fact that these high qual- 
ity dairy foods are making a tremendous 
contribution to improved health for our 
citizens. 

Representing the No. 1 milk producing 
State in the country—with an estimated 
production of about 18 billion pounds 
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annually, or about 1414 percent of the 
Nation’s milk supply, I am naturally 
deeply interested in further improving 
the economic outlook of our Wisconsin 
dairy industry—as well as its increasing 
contribution to the public health. 

According to January 1, 1959, inven- 
tory, there were over 2.5 million milk 
cows on our Wisconsin farms. In 1958, 
the annual production per cow had in- 
creased by 5 percent over 1957, for a 
total of 8,070 per cow. 

At today’s rate of consumption, 1 cow 
will produce more than enough for 11 
persons. A major challenge facing the 
industry, however, has been, and con- 
tinues to be, the need for increasing 
consumption of milk and other dairy 
products. 

A recent edition of the Janesville Ga- 
zette carried an editorial, “New Idea on 
Dairy Selling.” 

Specifically, the editorial recommends 


brand-name advertising of the type that. 


has served other industries in increasing 
consumption of their commodities. 

In view of the fact that stepped-up 
consumption is one of our major prob- 
lems—not only in terms of further im- 
proving public health, but in brighten- 
ing the economic outlook for the dairy 
industry—I ask unanimous consent to 
have the ideas suggested in the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ~ 

New IpEA ON Dairy SELLING 


As the June Dairy Month promotion efforts 
move toward the climax of the annual Alice- 
in-dairyland festival here next weekend, the 
suggestions of a speaker at the annual Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association convention in 
Omaha are worthy of note. 

The speaker was Charles G. Mortimer, who 
is not only a large-scale dairyman but also 
president of General Foods Corp., and an ex- 
ecutive of experience in the sale of food prod- 
ucts. 

In brief, Mortimer’s message was that dairy- 
men, dairy processors, and distributors 
might take a leaf from other successful en- 
terprises in selling and promotion. Insuffi- 
cient market, he said, is the villain of dairy- 
ing and a major promotion is needed to in- 
crease the demand for milk. 

The most telling point, however, relates to 
the approach to current sales efforts. Refer- 
ring to the success of beverage promotions by 
coffee, orange juice, and others, Mortimer 
said: 

“I wonder whether the continued emphasis 
on the healthfulness of milk over the years 
hasn’t built’ up an image of the product 
which may in some respects overshadow the 
potentially great appeal of milk for sheer 
goodness’ sake.” 

It seems here that the speaker has touched 
apon one of the weak spots in past and cur- 
rent dairy promotions. The public is not an 
infant, to be told that it-must drink its milk 
for héalth’s sake, whether or not it likes it. 

Coupled with this is the emphasis on sani- 
tation, a defensive sort of thing. The public 
nowadays is ready to assume that cleanliness 
and quality in foods are assured. Perhaps 
the industry has erred also in the past in 
stressing butterfat content in dairy products 
long after consumers were turning to slim- 
ming diets. 

Most of all, the giant dairy industry has no 
brand name advertising on a scale approach- 
ing that of comparable industries. Too much 
advertising is milk, just any milk, or cheese; 
just any cheese. Everyone knows that all 
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brands of cigarettes are made from about the 
same tobaccos, for example, but it is note- 
worthy that the name and not the tobacco is 
what is being sold to the public. 

“In the important agricultural industry in 
Wisconsin, top place must go to dairying, and 
increasing markets is of importance to every- 
one. Consumers in the State owe a duty to 
utilize as much of the home State output as 
possible, but the way in which this appeal is 
made is vital. They won’t buy because of 
duty, and it is doubtful if they will buy 
merely because milk or dairy products are 
good for them. Certainly it is not desirable 
that they buy because of pity for the poor 
dairyman. 

What is left is approximately the sugges- 
tion that Mortimer, the fodd company ex- 
ecutive,. made to Holstein herd owners. 





A Favorable “Business Climate” Can Be 
Felt if Not Actually Seen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Maine Chamber of Commerce has drawn 
up a resolution designed to encourage 
economic development in the State of 
Maine. 

Although the resolution places justifi- 
able emphasis on the aspect of a favor- 
able climate for business, it contains, in 
addition, other ingredients equally vital 
to the growth of Maine enterprise—har- 
bored herein are also the soil, the sub- 
stance, and, in effect, the seed from 
which can spring a heavy harvest of the 
fruits of commerce. 

The Maine Chamber of Commerce is 
to be complimented for its originality, 
and I feel that this unique effort merits 
introduction to the Recorp: 


A FAVORABLE “BusINESS CLIMATE” CAN BE FELT 
Ir Not ACTUALLY SEEN 


We would hate to have to write a technical 
definition of the phrase “business climate.” 
It is an intangible thing. It is made up of 
too many factors. 

But even though it cannot be actually 
seen, or described, it can be felt. It doesn’t 
take a prospective industrial settler long to 
get the feel of a region’s attitude toward 
economic progress. A genuinely favorable 
business climate advertises itself in dozens of 
different ways. 

We suppose that every community in 
Maine, like every State in the Union, would 
insist that its climate is conducive to the 
growth of business. No community or State 
looks down its nose at a payroll. If it is 
true, then, that every area starts from scratch 
in this respect, what makes one climate look 
more favorable than another are the “extras.” 

For instance, there have been times when 
Maine’s business climate has lagged behind 
other States. For years we did not put 
enough effort into the “extras,” as did North 
Carolina and some other southern States. 
In the past couple of years, however, the 
atmosphere has improved, and precisely be- 
cause Maine started doing something extra. 

One of these extras was a joint resolution 
passed by the 99th legislature emphasizing 
the importance of the “business climate.” A 
resolution is, to be sure, only a scrap of 
paper, but in this case the spirit behind it 
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is important. What it says is that Maine 
has been doing more than at any time in 
history to improve the business climate, and 
is prepared to do even more in the future. 

Following is the resolution prepared by 
the State chamber of commerce, adopted by 
‘both branches of the Maine Legislature, and 
which in an intangible way bolsters Maine’s 
business climate: 

“Whereas the’ State and the cities and 
towns thereof have embarked upon an in- 
tensive program of industrial, recreational, 
and agricultural development, and 

“Whereas a favorable “business climate” is 
acknowledged to be a major factor in the 
advancement of such a development pro- 
gram; and 

“Whereas the success of such a program 
means more jobs, more payrolls, new sources 
of revenues and greater prosperity for all our 
peosple, and 

“Whereas the creation and continuance of 
a favorable ‘business climate’ can only be 
attained by strict adherence to a set of well 
defined principles and conditions, and 

“Whereas these principles and conditions 
are generally recognized and defined as fol- 
lows: 

“1. An atmosphere in which the triumvir- 
ate of government, management, and labor 
live cooperatively and harmoniously in full 
recognition of their interdependence and 
mutual interests; ’ 

“2. A friendly and understanding attitude 
on the part of government at all levels and 
a willingness on the part of government, 
within its proper sphere of activity, to do all 
within its power to keep Maine industry and 
commerce in a competitive position; 

“3. An attitude on the part of our people 
which clearly indicates to industry (both ex- 
isting and potential) that they are sincerely 
wanted; 

“4. Careful and prudent planning activi- 
ties within an eye to present needs and 
future efficient growth of the State; 

“5. Vigorous community attitudes which 
reflect concern for continuing and expanding 
payroll revenues by making more attractive 
the ease and cost of doing business in this 
State; 

“6. Sound, stable, and adequate financial 
institutions and established machinery for 
capital generation; 

“7. An informed, intelligent, and produc- 
tive labor force dedicated to pride in prod- 
uct, and which endorses the profit motive as 
the source of job security and benefits for 
all: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, That the 99th Maine Legislature 
shall examine all proposed legislation in 
terms of its effect upon the “favorable busi- 
ness climate” of the State and shall deter- 
mine whether such legislation may have any 
deterrent effect upon the business climate 
of the State, as outlined and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted by the secretary of the sen- 
ate to the Governor and the heads of all de- 
partments of the State government with the 
request that they examine their own dis- 
cretionary acts in terms of the effect upon 
the ‘favorable business climate’ of Maine.” 





Guilt by Association? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 
Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 


doubt that my busy colleagues will have 
any more opportunity than Mr. Sokol- 
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sky to read the 1,128 pages of testimony 
in regard to the confirmation of Lewis 
Strauss as Secretary of Commerce. I, 
therefore, place in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp George Sokolsky’s 
article, which appeared in the Long 
Island Daily Press on June 11: 
More GUILT BY ASSOCIATION 

(By George E. Sokolsky) 

When men and women work together, 
play together, know each other’s private 
lives, gossip about each other, even though 
they may be of different political persua- 
sions, they are a community and develop 
all the characteristics of a community. 
Washington is such a place and partisan- 


ship plays less a part in the capital than 
back home where the votes are counted. 

However, every once in a while, an issue 
does arise in which parochial conviviality 
is less characteristic than usual. The con- 
firmation of Lewis Strauss is such an 
instance. 

It is unusual for the Senate to confirm an 
appointment to the President’s Cabinet 


without much ado, on the assumption that 
the President is entitled to the men he 
wants to carry out the work of the execu- 
tive branch-of the Government. In the case 
of Lewis Strauss, Senator CLINTON ANDERSON 
has made an exception. He has devoted 
himself to the destruction of Strauss. 

I have before me the hearing, 1,128 pages 
of it. Obviously, it is imposible carefully 
to read 1,128 pages very rapidly. Senator 
LYNDON JoHNSON, for instance, is reported 
to have said that he will make up his mind 
after he has read the record. How a busy 
man like Senator LyNpDON JOHNSON can 
read a record of 1,128 pages rapidly and 
carefully enough to form an opinion con- 
ecrning Lewis Strauss, whom he has known 
for many years, is his psychological problem, 
not mine. I cannot read that fast. 

But I did turn to page 448 of that record, 
to the testimony of Jarrel Garonzik, attor- 
ney, of Dallas, Tex. This Garonzik wrote 
a letter to Senator CLINTON ANDERSON, in 
which he describes himself as ‘‘a full blooded 
Jew,” an adjectival designation usually re- 
served for cattle. Garonzik opposes Strauss- 
because “I confess I cannot stand Strauss 
or his exbanking house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co.” 

Why? Well, in the testimony it appears 
that Garonzik is in the uranium business. 
Henry H. Patton of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., with 
which Strauss has not been connected for 
13 years, also was interested in a uranium 
mine in the Lake Ambrosia area of McKinley 
County, N. Mex., the State which sent CLIn- 
TON ANDERSON to the Senate. Garonzik 
owned stock in this mine. This is his beef: 

“Thereafter, when Kuhn, Loeb & Co. pro- 
posed a deal whereby one-fourth of this 
mine would be acquired by its exclusive de- 
signee, the American Metal Co., Ltd., at well 
below the intrinsic value and market value 
of the company’s stock, I objected and I 
asked Mr. Patton why this company, that 
is, Pinon, had to sacrifice one-fourth of this 
huge ore body to American Metal Co., Ltd. 
I asked him why it was necessary to do it, 
and Mr. Patton replied that we had to do 
this in order to get an ore concentrate con- 
tract with the Atomic Energy Commission 
of the United States.” 

What this has to do with Strauss, the rec- 
ord does not show. 

From much that Garonzik said for the rec- 
ord, it is to be assumed that Garonzik met, 
talked with, and knew Strauss well. He 
could make a judgment as to his character 
from personal knowledge and experience, a 
judgment which appears in the record .and 
gives the impression of intimacy. Not so. 
Here is the record. 

The Mr. Dodds who asks the questions is 
Strauss’ counsel: 

“Mr. Dopps. * * * Did you ever receive any 
letter from Mr. Strauss in any capacity? 
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“Mr. GaronziK. I don’t recall receiving a 
letter from Strauss. 

“Mr, Dopps. Have you ever had any deal- 
ings with him? 

“Mr. Garonzik. Well, now, I have written 
him. 

“Mr. Dopps. Have you ever met him? 

“Mr. GaRonziK. Never met him; no.” 

This Garonzik goes into a business. deal 
which does not turn out quite as he ex- 
pected. Involved in the deal is Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. with which Strauss was associated 13 
years ago. Garonzik does not know Strauss, 
by his own admission, and has had no deal- 
ings with him. But he declares him guilty 
by association. When Joe McCarthy asso- 
ciated people together, he was accused of 
McCarthyism by the very liberals who regard 
Garonzik as a Wecent speculator in mining 
stocks although he applies the guilt by asso- 
ciation yardstick to Strauss, who rid the 
AEC of Oppenheimer. 

Whether Lewis L. Strauss is confirmed or 
not, be it noted that guilt by association, 
which liberals so roundly denounce, is used 
by them these days against conservatives. 





Protection From Atomic Fallout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
just over a week ago, we read in our 
newspapers that & number of serious 
cases of’ atomic fallout in the Middle 
West had come to light. 

These reports were given special em- 
phasis by the fact that the fallaut just 
now reported is the result of testing 
which began in May 1957—over 2 years 
ago. 

Experts tell us the radiation which we 
absorb now will affect genetic mutation 
for 100 years and more in the future. 

Mr.- President, and editorial in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald for 
June 15, 1959, gives a good discussion of 
the need for a fuller monitoring system 
to protect the health of humanity now 
and- in the future. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp this editorial entitled 
“Fallout In the Dark.’ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to.be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, June 15, 1959] 
FALLOUT IN THE DarRK 

The scattered instances of unusually great 
fallout from American atomic tests in Ne- 
vada are perhaps no causé for general panic. 

But it is exceedingly disturbing that these 
accounts have to be gathered from private or 
local government sources, here and there, and 
that long after various localities have expe- 
rienced fallout resulting in radiation expo- 
sure well above permissible limits, the Public 
Health Service and Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion seem indifferent to the need for a better 
monitoring system. 

What seems to be required, in the light of 
the alarming reports from several Midwest- 
ern States, is a more extensive check on the 
external radiation resulting from fallout and 
on the amounts of strontium, cesium, and 
other radioactive elements finding their way 
into milk and other food. Without ‘such 
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and will feed upon possibly inaccurate facts 
deduced from partial or haphazard local 
testing. 

Undoubtedly many individuals in the lo- 
calities where rain has washed down a heavy 
dose of fallout have received damaging ex- 
posures. Many areas may have been touched 
and not even be aware of it.. If this kind of 
risk needs to be taken—a basic assumption 
which itself needs to, be more thoroughly 
examined and debated—the very least that 
the Government owes to the people is a 
frank and full appraisal of just how great 
the risk may be. And in-areas where expo- 
sure has been predictably or unexpectedly 
great, something much more than bland as- 
surances that “all’s well” ought to be pro- 
vided. The extra expense of fuller monitor- 
ing could not possibly be greater than the 
need to understand more thoroughly this 
insidious threat to the health of this and 
future generations. 





Address by Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell Before the 43d Session of the 
International Labor Conference in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, on June 12, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly impressed by the address of the 
Honorable James P. Mitchell at the ILO 
Conference in Geneva last Friday. The 
Secretary was excellently received, and 
I believe his remarks will be of interest 
to all of my colleagues in the Congress: 
ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF LABOR JAMES P. 

MITCHELL BEFORE THE 43D SESSION OF THE 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE, ee 

SWITZERLAND, JUNE 12, 1959 


Mr. President and delegates, I am gratified 
once again to be able to join with an Inter- 
national Labor Conference in its discussion 
of the Director-General’s excellent report. 

Before that, however, on behalf of the 
President of the United States, I have the 
honor to read the following letter to the Di- 
rector-General of ILO: 


THE Wurre House; 
Washington, June 9, 1959. 

Dear Mr. Morse: Ihave asked Secretary 
Mitchell to carry this letter of greetings to 
you and to the members of the International 
Labor Organization assembled in Geneva for 
their 43d anniversary session. 

The ILO is a vital forum for the exchange 
of information and opinions by representa- 
tives of governments, employers, and work- 
ing men and women. It has adapted itself 
ably to changing conditions and developed 
new techniques to meet new problems. It 
has grown strong in service to the people of 
the world. 

Over the years, from its rich store of ex- 
perience, the organization has shared its 
wisdom with newly developing countries 
through technical assistance and educa- 
tional programs—and advisory and informa- 
tional services. I understand that these 
countries call upon the ILO increasingly to 
help them realize their aspirations for a 
better life. 

The United States is proud of its mem- 
berhsip in the International Labor Organ- 
ization, We are glad that so-many of our 
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information, anxiety will only be heightened 


citizens have been able to serve the cause 
of world peace through participation in its 
work. Your own distinguished service as 
Director-General for more than a decade is 
a source of special pride. 

On this occasion, I am delighted to re- 
affirm our support of the ILO and to add 
my best wishes for a memorable session. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

Over the past 40 years, conferences such 
as this have carved out 222 conventions 
and recommendations, ranging from pre- 
cise technical prescriptions—on social in- 
surance or on the permissible use of dan- 
gerous substances—to declarations of the 
most profound and sublime objectives of 
freemen. ILO has declared against forced 
labor, and discrimination, for example, and 
it has declared that men have a right to 
draw together and associate freely for their 
economic advancement. At the same time, 
ILO staff and experts have completed a 
variety of studies and developed a myriad 
of technical standards for the protection 
and advancement of working people. 

We are Kappy to see the ILO strike out in 
new rections which give better balance 
to the total ILO program. If the task of 
legislating standards has been largely com- 
pleted during the first 40 years of ILO’s 
existence, ILO’s responsibility for making it 
possible for the people of the world to at- 
tain those ideal conditions and to enjoy 
the kind of life the standards envisage has 
just been taken up. It is only within the 
last fifth of ILO’s life that it has stepped 
forth on a wide stage to offer to the de- 
veloping areas of the world its acquired 
knowledge of better production methods, 
peaceful labor relations, quicker and more 
efficient training, and all the rest of, the 
catalog of technical-assistance services, re- 
search, and investigation which is the ILO’s 
operating program. 

These are the channels of service which 
must continually be deepened and widened 
so that the reservoir of knowledge and skills 
which ILO has stored up can flow more 
quickly and more smoothly to all the places 
of the earth where men demand a fuller, 
happier life. 

The ILO’s work in manpower development, 
training and productivity improvements 
have pointed to ways of helping nations 
break through some of their economic de- 
velopment bottlenecks. The new program 
of management training can help provide 
socially responsible business’ leadership 
which is so necessary for the development of 
productive enterprises and for the attrac- 
tion of needed capital. 

It seems to me that technical training in 
management might well include not only 
training in dry administrative techniques, 
but also, among others, education in human 
problems of safety, of worker training, of 
equitable wage administration, of grievance 
procedure. Every study of experience in 
labor-management relations emphasizes the 
point that basic acceptance, understanding, 
and willingness to work with the other side 
are crucial to successful relations. If the 
ILO’s programs result in nothing more than 
the imparting of a healthy attitude to large 
groups of responsible labor leaders and man- 
agement officials, they will have been worth- 
while. 


Flexibility rather than rigidity in all its 
activities will enable the Organization to 
have its widest influence, to preserve what 
is good, to promote constructive change 
when change is warranted, and to contribute 
its best to a world that is seeking realistic 
solutions to practical problems. e 

We believe, Mr. President, that the forth- 
coming ILO African Regional Conference of 
1960 can give the Organization an improved 
idea of the needs of that continent, the prob- 
lems that the African peoples face in im- 
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proving their economic status, and the order 
in which those problems should be taken up. 
At the same time, that discussion will bet- 
ter acquaint the people of Africa with the 
help ILO can vrovide in carrying out the 
tasks before them. 

Today I would like especially to discuss 
with the Conference two aspects of the ILO’s 
current work to which the U.S. Government 
attaches particular importance as challenges 
to ILO’s capacity to find new directions and 
new means to meet its obligations and oppor- 
tunities in a changing world. 


The first of these proposals is that for an 
Institute for Social and Labor Studies. This 
idea is close to the spirit of the resolution on 
labor-management relations which was pro- 
posed by my Government and adopted at the 
42d session of the International Labor Con- 
ference last year. That resolution said in 
part that the ILO should “become a center 
for the exchange of information in the labor- 
management field,’’ and that the ILO should 
“encourage and foster the establishment of 
national, regional, and international insti- 
tutes and centers for systematic training and 
study in labor-management relations.” 

The Institute could give life to these two 
aims. But especially we would hope that 
the Institute, as part of the expanded pro- 
gram of ILO services, and in cooperation 
with other_agencies in the United Nations 
family, might develop into an instrument of 
value for training and for studying a whole 
range of questions in the labor-management 
relations field. Labor-management relations 
means to me collective bargaining, worker- 
employer relations, personnel administration, 
worker and supervisory training—in effect, 
everything that has to do with the atmos- 
phere and climate and spirit of the work- 
place. To the extent the Institute concen- 
trates on these problems it will, in our judg- 
ment, render the greatest service. New so- 
cieties are building in all* the regions of 
the earth; they will look to us here for 
help in answering questions in the field of 
labor-management relations which they face 
for the first time, but for which a storehouse 
of proven experience has already been built 
up. 

The Director General’s report includes a 
second new direction for the development 
of ILO program. We agree that resources of 
the ILO must be committed to the evolu- 
tion of a broad policy and program to equip 
young people to meet the demands of mod- 
ern economic life. In every land where tech- 
nology is advancing, there is the awareness 
that youth must be given the opportunity 
and encouragement for education and train- 
ing, and that society must find the means 
to avoid conditions which drain away some 
portion of every nation’s vitality through 
underdeveloped potential. The benefits flow 
not. only to the youth as a worker, but to 
society in general. The youth program we 
seek must deal with education for work, 
vocational guidance,/ placement, inservice 
training, and advancement on the job. We 
would hope that action to be taken by this 
conference, in the form of resolutions to 
stimulate such a policy, would be flexible 
enough to be generally useful around the 
world, and simple enough to be attainable. 

I have thus far addressed my remarks 
principally to the Director General’s report, 
which I understand to be the purpose of 
our discussion. Before sitting down, how- 
ever, I would like to bring up to date the 
account I gave you a year ago on the eco- 
nomic outlook in the United States. Last 
June from this rostrum, I said, “There is no 
doubt in the minds of all Americans of the 
strength and resiliency of the Amerjean sys- 
tem, or of its capacity for continued growth.” 
I can report to you now that the confidence 
of a quick recovery we held then has been 
justified. 
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When I spoke to you in June 1958, our 
economy had already begun to recover from 
a sharp rise in unemployment. The recev- 
ery since then has been very encouraging, 
and economic activity in recent months has 
been rising to new peaks. 

Last month, more than 66 million people 
were at work in the United States—an all- 
time high for the month of May. Employ- 
ment has risen by over a million from 
April to May of this year and by more than 
2 million since May 1958. Income, output, 
consumer_buying, as well as employment are 
all at record levels. Our actual physical 
output of goods and services in the first 
quarter of 1959 bettered the previous all- 
time peak, reached in the second quarter 
of 1957, by $914 billion. Thus far in 1959, 
each report month after month, has shown 
accelerating gains, both in the general eco- 
nomic picture and in specific employment 
situations as well. 

During the 1958 recession we added to 
our experience in coping with economic 
downturns the valuable fact that our un- 
employment compensation system can be a 
stimulating factor for economic as well as 
social protection and we will continue our 
efforts to improve that system. Nearly $4 
billion were paid out in public unemploy- 
ment benefits during the year 1958, at an 
average weekly rate of $30.58 of purchasing 
power that helped maintain markets for 
goods and services. These benefits repre- 
sent the contribution of our public systems 
of unemployment insurance to worker secu- 
rity. In addition, millions of American 
workers enjoy the benefits of privately nego- 
tiated plans of unemployment. benefits 
which add substantially to the public pro- 
grams. 

Although our economy is again operating 
at record levels and although our unemploy- 
ment problem is receding, we are still con- 
fronted -with the problem of maintaining 
reasonably stable prices, while we attain the 
economic growth necessary for full employ- 
ment and higher living standards. In my 
own country, we are determined to achieve 
these goals. I am a member of a special 
Cabinet committee, headed by the Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States, which is at work 
on this problem, and several committees of 
the Congress have begun to attack it as 
well. In the United States we recognize 
that the simultaneous achievement of these 
goals depends on the attitudes and actions 
of workers, and the unions that represent 
them, and of the attitudes and actions of 
employers as well as of governments. 

But we are aware trom the discussion here 
and elsewhere that reconciling economic 
growth, full employment, and price stability 
is a problem that challenges every country 
and every economy. And we know that 
lasting solutions can be found only by the 
full collaboration of free workers, inde- 
pendent managements, and their govern- 
ments. Therefore, ILO is in a unique posi- 
tion and has a responsibility to contribute 
to a better understanding of the problem. -I 
would recommend that the governing body 
and the director-general initiate studies and 
inquiries and arrange for appropriate ex- 
changes of experience so as to assist all 
member nations in their efforts to maintain 
price stability without sacrificing or delaying 
economic growth. 

I would close my remarks by saying that 
I have particularly enjoyed seeing so many 
observer delegations here, many of whom 
are attending an ILO conference for the 
first time. Their presence among us should 
help to insure that their peoples will benefit 
from the technical and personal exchanges 
which characterize our conferences. What 
better proof can be found of the vitality and 
the utility of the ILO, serving in the im- 
provement of the condition of man and ad- 
vancing his eternal quest for universal peace 
with justice. 
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How National Parks Add to Local 
Prosperity 


‘ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the outstanding public servants 
in our Federal Government is Dr. Con- 
rad L. Wirth, Director of the U.S. Na- 
tional Park Service. For the June 1959 
issue of Think magazine, which is pub- 
lished by . International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., Dr. Wirth has written an 
illuminating article entitled “Birth 
Throes'of a National Park.” 

In his article in Think, Dr. Wirth has 
particular reference to the. proposed 
Cape Cod National Seashore, sponsored 
by the distinguished Senators from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALSTONSTALL and 
Mr. KENNEDY]. But he might also have 
had reference to all other pending na- 
tional parks—for example, the one I am 
urging in the Oregon Dunes and Sea- 
Lion Caves, along the magnificent 
shoreline of my own State. 

Let me emphasize one statement by 
Dr. Wirth, in which he writes in Think 
magazine: 

In the long run, national parks have al- 
Ways resulted in-a better economic status 
for the surrounding areas. 


As if to corroborate this statement 
by the Director of the National Park 
Service, the New York Times for Sun- 
day, June 14, 1959, has published a 
lengthy article in its travel section on 
the 30th anniversary of the Grand 
Teton National Park in Wyoming. The 
New York Times correspondent, Mr. 
Jack Goodman, has stressed the fact 
that local ranchers originally claimed 
the national park was a threat to pros- 
perity in their area. Ait that time local 


bank deposits at Jackson totaled 
$395,000. 
Fortunately, Grand Teton National 


Park was established in the Hoover ad- 
ministration. Today, according to the 
New York Times article, some $4,500,000 
are on deposit in banks in Jackson, 
Wyo., and over 1,500,000 visitors are ex- 
pected to visit Grand Teton National 
Park this year, to swell this substantial 
prosperity. At the time that John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and his family began 
buying up scenic land in the Jackson 
Hole region preparatory to giving it to 
the Government for a great new na- 
tional park, there was much local hos- 
tility to their idea. Today, Mr. Rocke- 
feller and those who were associated 
with him are regarded as benefactors of 
the area. 

I feel certain that the same whole- 
some revision of public opinion will oc- 
cur in the Oregon Dunes, at Cape Cod, 
at Indi Dunes, at Point Reyes, and at 
other p where shoreline parks are 
being proposed by Members of Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Dr. Conrad L. 
Wirth, in the June issue of Think mag- 
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azine, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BirtH THROES OF A NATIONAL PARK 


(By Conrad I. Wirth) 


A few weeks ago, I stood on the speaker’s 
platform in the townhall at Eastham, Mass., 
and looked out over a sea of some 500 grim- 
faced Cape Codders, packed together like 
sardines in the little auditorium. There were 
rumblings of restlessness both in the hall and 
outside where more vars were still squeezing 
into the packed parking lot, lighted up by a 
full moon coming up over Nauset Bay. I 
must confess to a feeling of some uneasiness 
in the pit of my stomach, because I knew 
what was coming. I had been through it all 
before. Not once, but many times. 

- These people were here because a National 

Park Service report had just been issued, 
recommending the establishment of a na- 
tional seashore on Cape Cod that would set 
aside and preserve some 30,000 acres of still- 
unspoiled beach, dune, and marshland as a 
federally protected recreational sanctuary 
for all Americans—those now living and the 
generations to come. They were here because 
this proposal not only affected the lives of 
each of them, but also could mean a drastic 
change in the economics and way of life of 
the area in which they had their homes and 
businesses, in which many of them had 
grown up and reared their children. 


At 8 p.m., Maurice Wiley, chairman of 
Eastham’s Board of Selectmen, stepped to the 
microphone and opened the meeting. “It is 
a pleasure to welcome all of you here to- 
night,” he said, a little nervously. ‘“Let’s 
hope that we can all be ladies and gentie- 
men.” 

As he spoke I took another look at the 
faces in the audience. These are the people, 
I-thought, who will have to make personal 
sacrifices of greater or lesser magnitude, the 
few who will have to make unwanted adjust- 
ments in their lives for the sake of the many 
who will benefit if the present dream of a 
national seashore area for the use and enjoy- 
ment of all becomes a future reality. Some, 
obviously, would be less hurt than others. 
In the audience there were well-known writ- 
ers—Edmund Wilson, literary critic-and au- 
thor of “Memoirs of Hecate County,” Edwin 
O'Connor, author of the bestselling novel 
“The Last Hurrah,” Paul Chavchavadze, 
noted author and playwright. They had 
come over to the meeting from the writers’ 
colony at Wellfieet. Their lives would be dis- 
turbed, but certainly they would not suffer 
too greatly. But what of the grizzled old- 
sters, the carpenters, the fishermen, the just 
plain oj folk living out their lives in the 
only Komes they had ever known? What 
would the change mean to them? 

There was little time to contemplate these 
things because, at that moment, the 
dammed-up flood of questions burst. For 
the next 4 hours I did my best to set fears 
at rest, to clear up unfounded rumor, and 
to dodge the formidable brickbats of crifi- 
cism flung my way in the course of the 
heated and sometimes unruly discussion. I 
will say, though, that most of the men and 
women in the gathering did remember that 
they were ladies and gentlemen. I have beén 
in other meetings where this was not the 
case. 

The people there that night wanted to 
know what was going to happen to them 
and to their homes. They had heard all 
kinds of stories about how, if the national 
seashore proposal were approved, the Govern- 
ment would come in .and seize their homes 
and simply throw them out. Some of them 
felt that they were being given the same 
kind of treatment the early white man gave 
the Indian, and that they, too, would be 
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driven helter-skelter off their land. And 
there were many other fears. What about 
the loss of tax revenue? How would the af- 
fected towns—Truro, Wellfleet, 
Orleans, Chatham—continue to exist if large 
sections of their tax-pfoducing land were 
swallowed up inthe proposed new park? 


And how would residents of the area find a. 


liyelihoood jf the current building boom and 
all its attendant bonanza of jobs and sales 
were suddenly cut. off? 

Much of the feeling was summed up in 
a single question from the floor. It was di- 
rected to me, politely but firmly, by a spare 
and sincere man of 75, Dr. Frank J. Maguire 
of South Wellfleet.. “I began 20 years ago,” 
he said, “to buy land and build cottages, 12 
of them, 1 of which is my summer home. 
Will I have the use of ‘that summer cottage 
by the sea and the dunes that I love? You 
talk about preserving the beauty of the land, 
which I appreciate. I have. turned away 
many a person who wanted to put up a hot 
dog stand on my land’ But I ask you for a 
little credit for me and the others. Who has 
kept the land unspoiled up to now? Haven’t 
we done a pretty good job of it on our own? 

It was up to me to do the explaining. It 
was by no means an easy thing, but I could 
put my heart into it because I felt so 
strongly that what was being proposed was 
a vitally necessary thing for America. 

I began by saying something like this: 
“This is a country which has grown because, 
at ome time or another, we have all made 
some sacrifices to make it great. I will not 
say that some of you won't be-affected, be- 
cause in an undertaking of this size it is 
inevitable that some will. But we are sure 


that in the long run the community, the. 


State, and the Nation will bé better off. 
We honéstly want to work with you and for 
you and to cause as little disruption as 
possible in your way of life. If the Congress 
approves this seashore, that is the basis on 
which we will proceed, and on no other.” 

Then I undertook to explain that Cape 
Cod was only one small part of a much 
larger picture, a larger problem. To begin 
with, I .quoted the following paragraphs 
from our report recommending establish- 
ment of the seashore park: 

“The inexorable march of progress brings 
many and varied benefits for which all can 
be deeply thankful. But inevitably the 
march imperils other values, old and often 
deeply loved. This surging tide of modern 
progress has rolled over vast areas of our 
pristine coastal country, wiping out, one 
after another, the natural open spaces so 
long serene and undisturbed. Houses, busi- 
nesses, resorts of all kinds continue ever 
more rapidly to invade, disrupt, and destroy 
the very beauties we seek most to enjoy. 

“This is happening to Cape Cod. Even 
now the still unspoiled Great Beach is van- 
ishing under buildings. It is time to set 
aside, preserve, and protect the last of the 
old Cape so that the inspiration of its sur- 
passing beauty can be kept intact and 
handed down to future generations of 
Americans. 

“Until now, that beauty has been pro- 
tected by the good taste and care of indi- 
viduals, towns, and the Commonwealth. 
Their efforts, however, may soon be engulfed 
by the wave of development that threatens. 
National protection will be needed to achieve 
the conservation ideals of the people who 
love Cape Cod. 

“To accomplish this, to save this trreplace- 
able treasure for the future, a Cape Cod 
national seashore comprising Great Beach 
and related areas is proposed.” 

As I read these words, I was thinking of 
what had happened, in the space of a few 
short years, to what once was the magnifi- 
cent open waterfront of Miami Beach, a place 
where rich and poor alike could find health- 
ful recreation in the golden open spaces 
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Eastham, - 


_in the proposed park area, 
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under the sun. Now the visitor may drive 
from one end. of the beach to the other 
without ever seeing the sand or the sea. 
All the shoreline is mow hidden from view 
behind unbroken stretches of glistening lux- 
ury hotels, and the secluded beach areas are 
for the enjoymént of the comparative few 
who can pay the price. We can’t blame these 
people for doing this, but we can blame our- 
selves for net planning ahead. 

This was the thing that I was trying to tell 
these people, that time was running out, 


not only for Cape Cod but for most of the 


remaining significant open spaces in Amer- 
ica, both coastaY” and inland, where all of 
the people, not just a few, could find pleasure 
and relaxation in natural surroundings, un- 
spoiled by the handiwork of man. I wanted 
to explain that the mounting pressure of a 
growing national population looking for re- 
creation, together with the pressure to com- 
mercialize the natural resources these people 
are seeking to enjoy, is too powerful for 
purely local measures to cope with success- 
fully. 

The danger is a very real one. It was well 
expressed, I thought, in a recent editorial in 


- the Cape Codder, the good little weekly news- 


paper published at Orleans, Mass., which has 
fought very hard for accomplishment of the 
national seashore proposal. “Let's face it,” 
the editor wrote, “We—the people who own 
and live on Cape Cod—are losing a little 
more of it each year, each month, each week. 
Are there any who cannot see the creeping 
desecration, the impinging blight that chews 
like disease into area after area? This can 
go on for just so long. Then, one day, there 
will be no remoteness, no beauty left.’ 

This, I knew so well, could be said not only 
of Cape Cod, but of all the rest of these 
United States. In our rush to expand and 
build and make more money we are too pre- 
occupied to think of tomorrow, when the 
work is done and we many want to relax and 
enjoy nature in some remote and peaceful 
spot. But if we don’t think of tomorrow 
now—while there is still time—where will 
we find that peaceful place, where will we 
find the beauty which our souls require? 

I believe many of the Cape Codders at the 
meeting understood these things. It was 
all right, they agreed, to think of the future 
of America, to try to plan for it. But what 
of their own future? What about the Gov- 
ernment’s coming in and, overnight, taking 
away their homes, driving them out? 

I explained that this simply wasn’t the 
way that things were done. In the first 
place, I said, if Congress does approve the 
proposal for the national seashore, it will 
probably take at least 2 years to get the 
legislation finished and passed in final form 
and funds appropriated or donated. Then 
there would follow a period of establishing 
boundaries and acquiring available land. 
Actually, it would probably be 10 to 15 years 
after passage of the legislation before all of 
the land for the Cape Cod seashore could be 
acquired and formally established. So it 
would not be something that would happen 
overnight. 

And as for the 700 homes or so involved 
there just 
wouldn’t be any such thing as Government 
seizure. Except in extreme cases, there 
would be no interference with property 
rights. 

“I’ve driven 140 miles to get to this meet- 
ing,” a man frome Connecticut ‘interposed, 
“and this is my question: What is going to 


happen in the next 40 or 50 years to those~ 


of us who own property on Cape Cod with- 
in the national seashore?” 

“As a property owner,” I told him, “You 
will continue to have the rights you now 
have. Assuming that Congress authorizes 
the seashore and we can get funds with 
which to buy property, we would like to sit 
down and negotiate with you for your prop- 
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erty. We would do this on the basis of 
appraisals made by locally recognized real 
estate people who are familiar with values. 
On the other hand, if you do not wish to 
sell, that is that. I hope you will, if your 
property is within the boundaries proposed. 

But we will not force you to sell. If you 
wish to stay on your land we will be glad) 
to work out a life tenancy arrangement 

whereby you can keep your home as it is 
and live there for the balance of your life.” 


WHAT ABOUT EMINENT DOMAIN? 


“But what about our children?” someone 
else put in. “We like them. to live here, 
too, as we have, and to know the Cape as 
we have.” 

That, I explained, is precisely why the 
seashore proposal was made—-so that their 
children, and their children’s children, could 
know the Cape as they have known it. 

“But,” someone else wanted to know, 
“what about the right of eminent domain? 
You say that you wouldn’t take our homes, 
but couldn’t you, if you wanted to, condemn 
our property and take it over that way? 
Haven't you done that in the past?” 

“Yes,” I admitted, “a few times, a very 
few.” I recalled the case of a man wha 
owned an acre and a half of unimproved land 
in Yorktown, Va., which we had been trying 
for 3 years to purchase for inclusion in the 
Colonial National Historical Park. “One 
morning,” I said, “the park superintendent 
called me to say that thesowner had bulldoz- 
ers oh the land and was about to rip it up to 
build another house. Now, the land in ques- 
tion was Redoubt No. 9, which Alexander 
Hamilton and American troops stormed and 
took, leading to the surrender of Cornwallis 
and the British Army on October 19, 1781. It 
was of such historic importance that I went 
to the Secretary of the Interior, got his ap- 
proval and secured an injunction to stop its 
destruction. The courts then awarded the 
owner a fair price. “But,” I added, smiling 
a little at the memory of that hectic day, 
“such things, fortunately, happen very 
rarely.” 

Still the questions came. Many of them 
expressed serious fears about the effect of the 
proposed Government action on the econom- 
ic future of the area. I admitted, of course, 
that temporary dislocation was quite pos- 
sible. But I pointed out that, in the long 
run, national parks have always resulted in 
a better economic status for the surrounding 
areas. 

As an example, I cited what has happened 
to the area around it since the Great Smoky 
Mountains. National Park was dedicated in 
1940. This is a very interesting story. and 
perhaps holds a lesson for all of us. The 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park is a 
700-square-mile mountain mass located in 
southeastern Tennessee and southwestern 
North Carolina. Today the park attracts 
more visitors than Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
Glacier, Grand Canyon, or any other of the 
national parks. 

In 1947, there were 1,204,107 visitors. In 
the next 10 years this figure more than dou- 
bled to 2,885,819. North Carolina’s highway 
department reports that in the same period 
traffic increased 88 percent, the greatest 
growth in that State’s history. Travel in 
the Great Smokies increased 140 percent. 
The 2% million visitors in 1956 spent over 
$28 million in the cities and towns around 
the park area. 

This, then, I explained, was the sort of 
economic growth that might be expected 
in the vicinity of a park area such as the pro- 
posed Cape Cod National Seashore. 

“But what,” I was asked, “about the loss 
of tax revenues? You spoke about no drastic 
upheavals. Certainly this is about as dras- 
tic as anything could be. I’m not sure that 


‘some of the affected towns here on.the Cape 


could survive the heavy loss of tax-producing 
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land. Some of them might simply cease to 
exist. Where is your remedy for that?” 

I shook my head. I must admit that by 
this point I had grown quite weary. Where 
is your remedy? There are so many, Many 
things to which remedies must be found if we 
are té succeed in our efforts to assurg the 
Americans of tomorrow a place of beauty and 
a place of peace. 

I cited for this particular question what 
had been done when Grand Teton National 
Park was established-and the nearby town of 
Jackson, Wyo., had similar and quite justifi- 
able fears about its ability to survive the loss 
of revenue. I explained that as we purchased 
private land in that area we compensated the 
community taxwise for the full value of the 
property over a 3-year period. We then 
decreased the payments 5 percent a year for 
20 years. This situation, I said, worked out 
very well in Jackson. Of course, I don’t advo- 
cate this or know what Congress would agree 
to. I do know that Jackson is much better 
off economically now than before the park 
was established. 

There were more questions, but they 
largely covered the same ground. The next 
night there was more of the same, in another 
meeting in another auditorium—this time in 
nearby Chatham. 

The following day we left the cape. As our 
early morning flight took off I looked down 
on the sunlit dunes and heaths and Knew 
that I had not seen the last of them. Noth- 
ing was settled. There would be other meet- 
ings, other questions, other problems. 

But we must solve them. We must proceed 
with all possible vigor in our efforts to save 
America’s few remaining nationally signifi- 
cant recreational areas. We simply must be 
sure that there is always a spiritual side 
of life as well as a material one in this coun- 
try of ours. There must be such places as 
Cape Cod for tomorrow, and tomorrow, if we 
are to continue strong. It is unfortunate— 
but necessary—that some must make sacri- 
fices in order that this goal can be achiefed. 


Tribute to Charles E. Dansby of Gates- 


ville, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
with the death of Charles E. Dansby of 
Gatesville, this Nation lost a front-line 
soldier in the fight for good government. 
He was a leader in Coryell County, and 
in all central Texas. 

Charlie Dansby spent the better part 
of his 86 years hard at work in the ac- 
tivities of a good citizen. In addition 
to his business interests, he was active 
in his church and in civic and fraternal 
groups which work toward a_ better 
America. Beyond this, he translated 
his dreams of good government into ac- 
tion by hardworking, unselfish support 
of the candidates and issues he believed 
to be right. I am glad I could have him 
as my friend. He fought shoulder to 
shoulder with us in Texas for good gov- 
ernment in our time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have pririted in the Appendix of 
‘ the Recorp an article entitled “C. E. 
Dansby of Gatesville Dies Sunday,” from 


, 


.He was reared and educated 
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_the Waco (Tex.) News-Tribune for Mon- 


day, April 6, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Waco (Tex.) News-Tribune, 
April 6, 1959] 
C. E. DansBY, oF GATESVILLE, Dies SUNDAY 


GATESVILLE.—Charles E. Dansby, of Gates- 
ville, died at 1:15 a.m. Sunday in a Gates- 
ville hospital. He was 86. 

Funeral services will be at 4 p.m. Monday 
in the First Baptist Church, of Valley Mills. 
Rev. Hugh Durham and Rev. J. D. Barnes 
will officiate with burial in Valley Mills 
Cemetery. 

Wilkirson & Hatch Funeral Home, of 
Waco, is in charge of arrangements. 

Mr. Dansby was born at the Norse com- 
munity in Bosque County December 23, 1872. 
in Bosque 
County, moved to Waco in 1926, to Valley 
Mills in 1930 and to Gatesville about 8 years 
ago. 

He was president of the First National 
Bank in Valley Mills from 1910 until resign- 
ing in 1918. On his return to Valley Mills 
in 1930, he again became president of the 
bank and served until 1932. 

Mr. Dansby, in addition to being a banker, 
had wide farming, ranching, and oil interests, 

He was a member of Gatesville Masonic 
Lodge No. 197, A. F. & A. M., was a charter 
member of the Karem Shrine in Waco and 
was a member of the First Baptist Church in 
Gatesville. 

Mr. Dansby had been a Mason 55 years. 

Survivors are three sons, H. M. Dansby, of 
Texas City, C. T. Dansby, of Gatesville, and 
C. E. Dansby, Jr., of Valley Mills; four daugh- 
ters, Mrs, L. E. Walker, of Valley Mills, Mrs. 
Pat Sherwood, of Clifton, Mrs. A.*P. Ratjen, 
of Tula, and Mrs. Olon F. Fox, of Tyler; 14 
grandchildren and 16 great-grandchildren. 


A Lesson in Economics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE’ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to the attention of our col- 


- leagues, and especially to those who so 


strenously insisted that economic re- 
covery was possible only through Gov- 
ernment intervention, the following 
article by Roscoe Drummond, which ap- 
peared in the June 15 issue of the New 
York Herald Tribune: 

PRIVATE LEADERSHIP VicTorY CALLED LESSON 

OF RECOVERY 


WASHINGTON.—The continued ris@ in em- 
ployment, the continued rise in average 
weekly factory earnings, the continued rise 
in sales, the continued rise in capital spend- 
ing for new factories and machines, the con- 
tinued decline in unemployment—these de- 
velopments are the most impressive proof of 
the resilience of the Nation's free, competi- 
tive economy. 

Thes¢ are reassuring and welcome develop- 
ments. 

They are welcome because they are hu- 
mane; they mean that millions more Amer- 
icans are working and sharing well in the 
common prosperity. 

They are reassuring because they consti- 
tute precious assets in the cold peace, for 
the whole free world. 
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There is every reason to examine these 
assets with satisfaction: (1) Unemployment 
at the lowest level in 17 months, down in 
May to 3,389,000, about 1,500,000 below a 
year ago; (2) employment at 66 million, a 
new May record, 1 million above a year ago; 
(3) average weekly factory earnings exceed- 
ing $90 for the first time; (4) prices con- 
tinuing stable. a 

It is all to the good to proclaim these 
facts, as many spokesmen for the adminis- 
tration are doing. 

But what is more important is to ask 
ourselves what brought about this virile re- 
covery, a recovery which an objective and 
expert analyst like J. A. Livingston, says “is 
‘assuming classical proportions.” In other 
words, what is the real lesson, the economic 
and political lesson, to be learned from the 
experience of the past 2 years? 

The economic facts of the recovery are be- 
coming clear, but is the lesson to be drawn 
from the recovery becoming clear? It seems 
to me that this lesson ought to be faithfully 
examined and pondered by every worker and 
every union leader, by every businessman and 
banker, by every Congressman and politician, 
by every economist and every professor, by 
every voter—Democratic, Republican, and in- 
dependent. 

It seems to me that the lesson is this: 

That the economists and the lobbyists and 
politicians—thoroughly honest advocates 
all—who believed that the recession could 
only be turned back by massive Government 
intervention in the economy, have now been 
twice proved wrong; proved wrong in the 
recovery from the 1954 recession, proved 
wrong in the recovery from the 1958 .re- 
cession. 

That twice a. vigorous recovery has been 
led by the private sector of the economy, by 
consumers and by businessmen and that it 
can now be seen in retrospect and again, 
if necessary, should be seen with foresight 
that major tax reduction and planned deficit 
spending were unneeded and undesirable. 

That the Eisenhower administration was 
both prudent and courageous in standing 
against massive intervention in the economy 
and that this course of action, far from 
being a casual and callous neglect of the 
Nation’s welfare, served the greatest good of 
the greatest number. 

The recovery of 1959 is proving to be closely 
parallel to the recovery of 1955. The pace 
and thoroughness of both recoveries, 
achieved without massive Goverhment inter- 
vention—aided, it should be frankly ad- 
mitted, by the rise in the postsputnik defense 
spending—exceeded the forecast of those 
who appeared to have little faith in the 
dynamic forces of our enterprise economy. 

I don’t mean the Government has no role 
in cushioning a recession or in promoting re- 
covery. No recession is exactly the same as 
another and you wouldn’t want to rule out 
deficit spending. But isn’t it time we recog- 
nized that big public works and big tax cut- 
ting are not the first or best sources of eco- 
nomic growth? 


U.S.-Soviet Exchange Urged © 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we 
know, the challenge of reducing East- 
West tensions continue to be one of the 
major problems confronting the world. 
~ 
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The unproductiveness of the Geneva 
Conference again emphasizes the need 
for, and examination of, new ideas. 

We recall that, over the years, a va- 
riety of approaches haye been put for- 
ward, aimed at improving understanding 
between people of the Western World 
and those behind the Communist cur- 
tains. Particularly significant has been 
the people-to-people program, which, 
through private initiative, is stepping up 
the exchange of people, ideas, and in- 
formation. 

At this time, I want to call attention 
to a proposal for increasing the exchange 
of American and Soviet citizens that is 
receiving ever-widening . attention in 
Wisconsin and elsewhere in the country. 

The plan—a kind of open city idea— 
recommends the exchange of delegations 
of citizens between whole communities, 
for example, of the Soviet Union and the 
United States. : 

A number of communities in Wiscon- 
sin have examined the proposal and 
have officially informed the State De- 
partment they are ready to exchange 
delegations with the Soviet Union. 

Originator of the plan—and its prime 
enthusiast—is Dr. Edmund Zawacki, 
chairman of the Department of Slavic 
Languages and Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

The June 12 issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor carries an item de- 
scribing this plan and its objectives. To 
give my colleagues the benefit of this 
approach to resolving East-West prob- 
lems, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article printed in the Appendix of 
the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Cotp Wark REMEDY?—U.S.-Sovier EXCHANGE 
URGED 
(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 

Mapison, Wis.—From Wisconsin, tradi- 
tionally the State of new ideas and experi- 
ment, has come projection into global af- 
fairs—a plan for a massive exchange of 
leading American and Soviet citizens. 

Originator of the plan, University of Wis- 
consin Professor Edmund Zawacki calls his 
proposal “power politics with moral force, 
the opposite of war.” 

So persuasive is Dr. Zawacki’s idea that 
implementation has already begun, Four 
Wisconsin communities have joined the 
“open city” plan, officially informing the 
State Department that they are ready to 
exchange delegations of citizens with the 
Soviet Union. 

Madison, Wisconsin’s capital city (popula- 
tion: 100,000), has suggested Kazan on the 


,/ Middle Volga as its exchange partner. Ka- 
‘ gan would be of comparable size and géo- 


graphical location inside the Soviet Union 
to that of Madison. 

With these same geographical and popu- 
lation factors in mind, Appleton, Wis. (30,- 
000), has suggested Arzamas; and Belleville, 
Wis. (900), has suggested a village near 
Kazan. . . : 

Latest community to foster the program is 
Jefferson City, Wis. 

PLAN EXPLAINED 

In Jefferson City, the city council first 
heard two attorneys, Richard Smith gnd 
J. M. Slechta, explain thé “open city” plan. 
Then the council voted to send a letter to 
the State Department, offering to exchange 
delegations, The council voted to send be- 
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tween 5 and 10 delegates to a Soviet city 
near Kazan. 

Dr. Zawacki, chairman of the department 
of Slavic languages and literature at the 
university here, says he already has the 
backing of Senators WiLLiaM PrRoxMIRE, 
Democrat of Wisconsin, and Jacos K. Javrrs, 
Democrat of New York, for his plan. 

If the Zawacki proposal were carried out 
fully, delegations from some 20,000 Ameri- 
can communities would be exchanged with 
comparable Soviet delegations. 

Dr. Zawacki says that such an “open city” 
program of reciprocal city-to-city visiting 
on this massive Scale would be a self-en- 
forcing peace as opposed to coexistence. 

All expenses for these visits, as Dr. Za- 
wacki sees it, should be paid by the host 
countries. He feels it would require a con- 
gressional appropriation of $250 million. He 
says this is a small price to pay for a work- 
able peace program. He says that without 
such a program coexistence is merely a drift 
toward thermonuclear war. 


COEXISTENCE OR PEACE 


He says the choice before U.S. policy never 
was, and is not now, thermonuclear war or 
coexistence, but coexistence or peace. 

Would the Soviets be able to accept such 
a plan? 

“The political results expected from reso- 
lute American launching of the open city 
idea on a total scale like this,” says Dr. 
Zawacki, “do not depend at all on the im- 
mediate and actual practice of city-to-city 
visits, but upon a cumulative and relatively 
swift precipitation inside the Soviet Union 
of an active public opinion on this issue, 
hostile to the negative stand that the Com- 
munist regime must take in every city, town, 
and village in the U.S.S.R.” 

Thus it seems that Dr. Zawacki feels that 
a great deal could be gained by the United 
States in merely adopting the “open city” 
plan in principle. He does not look upon the 
plan, however, as a “propaganda tactic.” He 
doesn’t like the insincerity overtones in the 
word “propaganda.” He feels that the United 
States should adopt his plan with full sin- 
cerity, taking every step necessary to imple- 
ment it. Of the initial impact on Moscow 
he has this to say: 

“The idea is as simple as it is tremendous, 
and no Communist regime can accept this 
friendly American proposal and hope to con- 
tinue its totalitarian monoparty, political 
control thereafter over the vast population 
outside the Communist privilegentsia. 


. & CURIOSITY TAXED 


“Nor can the Communist leadership in the 
U.S.8.R. repeatedly reject this American pro- 
posal, held in a continuous glare of world- 
wide publicity, and hope to escape the 
mounting wrath of the Russian people. 

“It is conceivable that the Russian peo- 
ple’s deep tradition of hospitality, their 
equally deep curiosity about everyday life 
in the United States, and their normal hu< 
man desire to avoid biological extermina- 
tion in a thermonuclear holocaust would 
outweigh their concern, if any, for the 
longevity of the Irom Curtain and the Com- 
munist monoparty system that cannot exist 
without it.” 

But Dr. Zawacki says’ that what would 
happen to the Communist regime in the 
Soviet Union would be the business of the 
Soviet people. 

“Our business,” he emphasizes, “is only to 
demonstrate to the Russian people that our 
‘open city’ proposal is friendly, sincere, and 
serious.” 

Dr. Zawacki points out that his suggestion 
is in line with the Lacy-Zarubin agreement 
of January 1968, for cultural exchange be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union; “Both parties will promote the de- 
velopment and strengthening of friendly 
contacts between Soviet and American 
cities.” 
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He feels that 2-week visits for these dele- 
gations would be sufficient to break down 
the doors of misunderstanding between the 
two nations. 

Most of all, Dr. Zawacki stresses that this 
would be power politics with moral force. 
“If power politics of this new kind,” he says, 
“is acceptable as a realistic definition of 
peace in the hydrogen age, it is perhaps time 
to practice it and quit trying to make 
friends of Communist Parties and quit talk- 
ing ponderous nonsense about mere sur- 
vival. People want to live, not survive.” 





The Voice of Democracy: Address by 
' Herman Mast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
May 23 of this year, in the city of 
Wichita, Kans., a State convention of 
the Kansas Radio Broadcasters was held. 
On that occasion the winner of the Voice 
of America contest was Herman Mast, 
of 208 West 15th Street, Lawrence, Kans. 
I ask unanimous consent that his excel- 
lent speech be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ' 

VoIce or DEMOCRACY 


It was a bright and beautiful morning, but 
then, only as you would expect, considering 
it was June 15 in that year of 1950. On his 
way up from the field, grandfather was 
thinking that everything was intact; grand- 
mother was busy in the kitchen preparing 
a hearty breakfast for grandfather was a 
hearty man, as most farm men are. But 
this was not just another day among the 
many I spent at my grandparents’ farm— 
that morning the air was filled with an ex- 
citement so special in the life of a smali 
boy. Today was to see the purchase of my 
very own bicycle, so we got into the family 
pickup and traveled to a neighboring town 
to make the purchase. 

Home again, with a shiny new bike and 
with likewise new ambition to travel to new 
places. As I started down the narrow lane, 
I noticed that nothing was in my way, and 
the only thing necessary for a trip across 
the beautiful Kansas plain which stretched 
out before me on this nice summer day was 
the strength’ to paddle my new bike. 

It did not occur to me, as a small child, 
and would not occur, in many cases, to the 
oldest and wisest of adults, that this bicycle 
was a product of our capitalistic society, paid 
for with money drawn from a Government 
insured savings account, and that it may 
travel over highways constructed for the use 
of all. 

Creditors and debtors, leaders and follow- 
ers, must all obey the same set of rules and 
responsibilities that have been agreed upon 
by at least one over half of them Who took 
the time to vote, on that day when they are 
all equal in er and wealth, that day when 
they mark their secret. ballot. | 

We must not neglect our responsibilities, 
we must obey, with respect, our rules, and 
we must stop apologizing for our capitalistic 
society. 

It has made us strong without corupting 
our humane sympathies for the world of 
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starving or staggering collectivist or semi- 
collectivist nations around us. When you 
hear the sneers of critics across the water, 
remember they come from people who are 
crying to us for help and are sneering at 
the social system that has made us strong 
enough to give,that help. In many of these 
foreign countries, the bicycle is the principal 
means of transportation, but it probably 
never occurred to our sneering critics that 
their bicycle has physical laws similar to 
those of our own democracy. Democracy 
is like my new bike. 


THE FASTER IT GOES, THE LESS LIKELY IT IS TO 
TIP OVER 


If it leans to one side, we simply lean in the 
opposite direction to correct it. And to ac- 
complish its purpose, it must maintain its 
balance. Just as a small boy must master 
the technique of riding a bicycle,.so we, as 
parents, adults, citizens, and yes, even teen- 
agers must master the technique of 4 
democracy. ; 

I am like you, I stand for rules, responsi- 
bilities, and the conscientious or complacent 
people exercise or lose these coveted privi- 
leges, which millions long and hope for, fight 
and die for, receive and. fail to work for. 
In short, I speak for democracy. 

That line that forms right from wrong, the 
dent in the high hat, the feeling of vitality, 
the score at the beginning of the ninth, the 
suspicions of the people who are free to ex- 
press their fears. I speak for quick TV din- 
ners and slow income tax returns, the chain 
that never breaks, the frame that never 
seems to come apart, the valve core through 
which air never seems to leak. I speak for 
an idea yet to be disproven. I speak for the 
guiding hands on the handlebar which make 
the right turn more than 50 percent of the 
time. I speak for US. That’s spelled, cap- 
ital U period, capital S period. 





Coal Research and Development Act 


SPEECH 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 12, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6596) to en- 
courage and stimulate the production and 
conservation of coal in the; United States 
through research and development by creat- 
ing a Coal Research and- Development Com- 
mission, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 6596, the bill to en- 
courage and stimulate the production 
and conservation of coal in this country 
through research and development and 
by creating a Coal Research and Devel- 
opment Commission, and for other pur- 
poses. 

At the present time there is great un- 
employment in the Nation’s coalfields. 
Perhaps no other industry has been so 
hard hit. Despite the fact that coal is~ 
our country’s greatest remaining natural 
mineral resource, we have seen a great 
decline in its use in the past 10 years. 
A decade ago, more than 500,000 coal 
miners were employed by the industry; 
today, we have approximately 225,000. 
Last year we only mined 410 million tons 
of bituminous coal, in contrast to the 
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more than 500 million tons of coal pro- 
duced 10 years ago. 

Not only does the situation in the coal 
industry weaken our national economy, 
but it also endangers the security of our 
country. Should there ever be an out- 
break of war, this Nation would be forced 
to rely on coal as its principal fuel. For 
that reason alone, it is essential that the 
Federal Government see that our Na- 
tion’s coal industry is able to supply the 
great quantities of coal which would be 
needed for national defense. 

The bill which is under consideration 
today would be beneficial to the entire 
Nation, and not just to the coal-produc- 
ing areas alone. By setting up a re- 
search program into better and more 
economical ways of producing and using 
coal, this bili will provide for lower coal 
costs, newer uses, and other develop- 
ments that will improve the economic 
position of the industry at large and also 
benefit consumers of coal, coal mine 
workers, distressed coal mining com- 
munities, and the general public. 

Creation of this coal research and de- 
velopment program for coal will also aid 
our national security by insuring that 
our coal industry will be able to meet the 
demands on it in future years, and by 
finding ways to better utilize coal; there- 
by conserving this natural resource. 

The Coal Research and Development 
Commission provided for in this bill will 
conduct, sponsor, cosponsor, and en- 
courage. coal research, and will cooperate 
fully with all other research agencies, 
both governmental and nongovernmen- 
tal,.in order ot prevent duplication of 
research. At the present time, there is 
very little coal research being conducted. 
The Bureau of Mines is doing some re- 
search, but it is mostly of a long-range 
nature, whereas what is needed is re- 
search directed toward assisting the coal 
industry.with its immediate or short- 
range research and development prob- 
lems. The coal industry has done the 
best it can with limited means, but has 
been able to spend only around $17 mil- 
lion annually on research. By way of 
comparison, research expenditures by 
the petroleum industry in 1953 were 
$145.9 million; textile industries, $280 
million; rubber products, $53.6 million; 
and chemical industry, $361.1 million. 

I urge enactment of H.R. 6596, as a 
measure that would help the coal indus- 
try, and industries dependent on it, the 
consuming public, and our national 
security. 





Recovery Lessons: Industry Given 
Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by the well-known col- 
umnist, Roscoe Drummond, appeared in 
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this morning’s Washington Post and 
Times-Herald, June 15, 1959. It points 
up the strength and resiliency of the 
American free enterprise system. This 
system is something most of us politi- 
cians know little about and have done 
much to destroy. 

Mr. Drummond does well to point out 
how the present administration, through 
a minimum of Government interference, 
made possible the recovery of 1954 and 
turned back the recession of 1958, which 
has now turned into an era of great pros- 
perity, surpassing many of our wildest 
hopes, and confounding the prophets of 
doom and gloom who, for political rea- 
sons, hoped for a complete depression 
similar to that of 1929: 

RECOVERY LESSONS—INDUSTRY GIVEN CREDIT 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The continued rise in employment, the 
continued rise in average weekly factory 
earnings, the continued rise in sales, the 
continued rise in capital spending for new 
factories and machines, the continued de- 
cline in unemployment—these developments 
are the most impressive proof of the resil- 


ience of the Nation’s free, competitive 
economy. 

These are reassuring and welcome devel- 
opments. 


They are welcome because they are hu- 
mane; they mean that millions more 
Americans are working and sharing well in 
the common prosperity. 

They are reassuring because they con- 
stitute precious assets in the cold peace— 
for the whole free world. 

There is every reason to examine these 
assets with satisfaction: (1) Unemployment 
at the lowest level in 17 months, down in 
May to 3,389,000, about 1,500,000 below a 
year ago; (2) employment at 66 million, a 
new May record, 1 million above a year ago; 
(3) average weekly factory earnings exceed- 
ing $90 for the first time; (4) prices con- 
tinuing stable. 

But what is more important is to ask 
ourselves what brought about this virile re- 
covery, a recovery which an objective and 
expert analyst like J. A. Livingston says “‘is 
assuming classical proportions.” In other 
words, what is the real lesson—the economic 
and political lesson—to be learned:from the 
experience of the past 2 years? 

The economic facts of the recovery are 
becoming clear, but is the lesson to be drawn 
from the recovery becoming clear? 

It seems to me that the lesson is this: 

That the economists and the lobbyists and 
politicians—thoroughly honest advocates 
all—who believed that the recession. could 
be turned back only by massive Government 
intervention in the economy, have now been 
twice proved wrong; proved wrong in the re- 
covery from the 1954 depression, proved 
wrong in the recovery from the 1958 reces- 
sion. 

That twice a vigorous recovery has been 
led by the private sector of the economy, by 
consumers and by businessmen, and that it 
can now be seen in retrospect, and again, if 
necessary, should be seen with foresight that 
major tax reduction and planned deficit 
spending were unneeded and undesirable. 

That the Eisenhower administration was 
both prudent and courageous in standing 
against massive intervention in the economy 
and that this course of action, far from be- 
ing a casual and callous neglect of the Na- 
tion’s welfare, served the greatest good of 
the greatest number. 

The recovery of 1959 is proving to be closely 
parallel to the recovery of 1955. The pace and 
thoroughness of both recoveries, achieved 
without massive Government interven- 
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tion—aided, it should be frankly admitted, 
by the rise in the post-sputnik defense 
spending—exceeded the forecast of those 
who appeared to have little faith in the 
dynamic forces of our enterprise economy. 

I don’t mean the Goyernment has no role 
in cushioning a recession or in promoting re- 
covery. ‘No recession is exactly the same as 
enother and you wouldn’t want to rule out 
deficit spending. But isn’t it time we recog- 
nized that big public works and big tax 
cutting are not the first or best sources of 
economic growth? 





The Budget: End Versus Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include an 
editorial “The Budget: End Versus 
Means,” appearing in the New York 
Times of June 12, 1959. 

As the editorial well said: 

But if a budget balance is reached in 1960 
the President will have to credit important 
assists to first, the political opposition, and 
second, a business recovery more vigorous 
than he could possibly have foreseen in 
January. 


By “the political opposition” is meant 
the Democratic Party in the Congress. 

A pointed illustration of this fact is the 
bill increasing the International Mone- 
tary Fund by only $1,370 million. 

According to the evidence presented to 
congressional committees, none of this 
money will be spent until after July 1, 
1959—in fiscal year 1960. The authority 
to take advantage of this very large in- 
creased amount should, in fact, be in 
fiscal year 1960. If this happened, the 
alleged statement of the President of a 
balanced budget would have been de- 
stroyed. 

The President wanted this authority 
charged up to fiscal year 1959, because 
the deficit for this year will be over $12 
billion. In other words, to thie President 
and the Republicans, a deficit of over $12 
billion this fiscal year is of no signficance 
in relation to inflation-or a sound dollar. 

The Democratic-controlled -Congress 
complied with the President’s request 
changing this tremendous sum to 1959 
fiscal year expenditures rather than to 
1960 fiscal year. 

The President calls for “a sound dol- 
Jar.” Everyone, even the youngsters at- 
tending our high schools, want “a sound 
dollar.” 

But when the President calls for “a 
sound dollar” now, that justifies the in- 
ference that he thinks we now have an 
“unsound dollar.” 

This, then, raises the question, “Which 
political party has been in control of our 
Government for the past 642 years?” 

The answer: The Republican Party. 

Tue Bupcer: ENp VERSUS MEANS 
The budget submitted to Congress by the 


President on January 19 foresaw expendi- 
tures of $77 billion and receipts of $77.1 
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billion. Since the revised budget estimate 
for the present year pointed at the time to 
a deficit of $12.9 billion the President’s 
estimate for 1960 indicated an over-all im- 
provement of $13 billion. 

The increase in receipts from this year’s 
$68 billion to $77.1 was based predominant- 
ly on an expected business recovery and a 
corresponding rise in tax yields. But the 
hope of a balanced budget for 1960 also 
rested on certain assumptions as to added 
revenues to be provided by Congress. One 
or two of these at least, such as revenue for 
the interstate highway program on a pay- 
as-you-go basis, are no less a question mark 
today than they were then. 

As for the proposed reduction in spend- 
ing by $3.9 billion, that, unfortunately, 
was less impressive than it sounded. For 
example, what appeared to be a reduction of 
$775 million in the farm price support pro- 
gram merely indicated the termination of 
the acreage retirement section of the Soil 
Bank plan. Another major item, a drop of 
$2,564 million in the housing program, re- 
flected a decline in the estimated need for 
support of the Government-guaranteed 
mortgage market. Moreover, another il- 
lusion involving $1,375 million entered the 
plan for achieving a balanced budget next 
year. This was to prevail upon Congress to 
pass the legislation increasing our sub- 
scription to the International Monetary 
Fund early enough so that this large sum 
would fall within the 1959 budget, thus 
adding $1,375 million to the 1959 deficit in 
order to bring about the hoped-for balance 
in next year’s budget. 

Last week conferees of the Senate and 
House went along with the scheme, which 
could conceivably prove to be the determin- 
ing factor in the balancing of the 1960 
budget. 

One may argue that a balance budget, 
even if achieved by somewhat meretricious 
means, is better than an unbalanced budg- 
et. But if a budget balance is reached in 
1960 the President will have to credit im- 
portant assists to (1) the political opposi- 
tion, and (2) a business recovery more 
vigorous than he could possibly have fore- 
seen in January. 





Extemporaneous Remarks by the Presi- 
dent at the National Conference on Civil 
Rights, Held at the Hotel Statler, June 
9, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged to include in the Recorp for 
the perusal of the Members, the remarks 
made by the President of the United 
States before the National Conference on 
Civil Rights on June 9, 1959: 
EXTEMPORANEOUS REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT 

AT THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CIVIL 

RicHTs, HELD AT THE HOTEL STATLER, JUNE 

9, 1959 

Mr. Chairman and my friends, I came over 
here this morning primarily to thank you 
for your undertaking of a work that in my 
opinion is one of a vital, prime importance 
to the United States and to its future. 

Because the problem in which you are 
involved is an emotional one, it is certain 
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that you have to have qualities of courage 
to undertake it. But above the quality of 
courage it is quite necessary that we. have 
within our breasts, if we are to do this work, 
those feelings of compassion, consideration 
and justice that derive from our concepts of 
moral law. 

I say moral law rather than statutory law 
because I happen to be one of those people 
who has very little faith in the ability of 
statutory law to change the human heart, 
or to eliminate prejudice. 

I think that the Congress was wise in 
establishing this Commission because the 
very purpose of the commission is concilia- 
tary, factfinding, and giving examples to us. 
Indeed at times I think it holds up before us 
all a mirror so that we may see ourselves, 
what we are doing and what we are not 
doing, and therefore making it easier for 
us to correct our omissions. 

There can be no doubt that America has 
not reached perfection in attaining the lofty 
ideals laid down for us in our founding docu- 
ments and in the amendments tat have 
been made to our Constitution. ‘The im- 
portant thing is that we go ahead, that we 
make progress. This does not necessarily 
mean revolution. In my mind it means 
evolution. This is what we are talking about. 

We are saying that the.concept of equal- 
ity among men is equality in their oppor- 
tunities, that we do not deny them that op- 
portunjty. I think no one could find com- 
plete equality between any two individuals 
in the world, if we wanted to take absolute 
values in all of their spiritual, intellectual 
and physical connotations. But we can talk 
about equality of opportunity, guranteed to 
each person in this Nation. 

Just as the members of that commission 
have undertaken a job that is difficult, so 
each of the State commissions has done the 
same. The progress that you are going to 
help achieve is that of education, promoting 
understanding to see that we come nearer 
to achieving our ideals without necessarily, 
or maybe not even wisely, trying to place 
on our statute books too many punitive 
laws. 

If I may digress from the exact subject of 
which I have been speaking, and which, of 
course, is occupying your thoughts anda 
efforts while you are here, I should like to 
talk about the word “understanding” for just 
@ moment. 

The Federal Government in both its legis- 
lative and executive branches is involved in 
many problems that are most difficult of 
solution. In fact, some of them, under the 
particular conditions of the present, seem 
almost to defy solution: all we can do is to 
hold the line and wait for some change in 
either material or, let us say, mental condi- 
tions in which people are living. But the big, 
the strong thing, that must be behind the 
whole effort of the United States is under- 
standing at home on the basic issues. This 
is needed to bring about higher standards of 
living’ in our own country, to make certain 
that free areas in other parts of the world 
do not go under the domination of commu- 
nism, to make certain that our alliances are 
stronger through the intellectual, spiritual, 
and material development of those countries 
with which we are allied. 

We are too often swayed by slogans. For 
example, in the fields in which the United 
States is attempting to help other free coun- 
tries so that together we may be safer and 
stronger and more confident, we use the slo- 
gan “give away.” I submit, any intelligent 
man that will look at the world today and 
can find it in his heart to condemn America’s 
purpose and her efforts to bring other free 
nations into a higher level of sturdier better 
allies, more effective allies, then he is fol- 
lowing a line of reasoning which I cannot 
follow. 
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ll of our domestic problems, including 
the one now before you—the, equality of 
opportunity of all men regardless of inconse- 
quential considerations—comes in the same 
category of demanding understanding. This 
is so whether it be the farm program, the 
debt program, the need for reducing Federal 
expenditures, how we want to expand in one 
direction and contract in another. All de- 
mand understanding. 

None of these problems, when you come 
down to it, can be dealt with in a vacuum. 
They are not mutually exclusive. In almost 
all cases, you will find them interdependent. 

As we achieve a better level of equality, of 
opportunity in this country, our own na- 
tional prestige and leadership is enhanced. 
Our economic problems are involved often 
with this same subject with which you are 
now dealing. Therefore, not only by develop- 
ing a better understanding in these basic 
issues can we help solve the problem with 
which you are specifically concerned this 
morning, but by bringing your own minds 
and hearts into focus on this particular ques- 
tion you helped to develop better understand- 
ing through the whole of the United States. 

Remember, in a democracy, the only mo- 
tivating, energizing force is public opinion. 
If that public opinion is well informed, then 
the United States will act wisely and strongly 
and “fairly at home and abroad. 

So you are not solving, or helping to solve, 
just one problem. You are working for 
America. I say to you, in my opinion, there 
can be no better thing to do. 

Thank you very much. 





We Lose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the daily 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp I include an edi- 
torial from the June issue South Caro- 
lina Electric Co-Op News entitled “We 
Lose”: 

WeE LOSE 

When the House of Representatives, by 
the narrowest of margins, let the President’s 
veto of the Humphrey-Price bill stand, we 
lost—and by we, we mean the rural people 
of America. 

By this action, the Congress leaves life- 
and-death control of the Rufal Electrifica- 
tion Administration in the hands of a man 
whom Congress did not even confirm. In 
theory, Secretary Benson is charged now 
with approving or disapproving REA loans. 
He delegates this authority to Ken Scott, a 
political appointee responsible only to Mr. 
Benson. 

REA Administrator Dave Hamil is by- 
passed with just a nod and no authority. 
‘Actually, Mr. Hamil is saddled with a vast 
amount of responsibility but he is without 
authority. That’s kind of like hiring a man 
to run a farm for you, but telling him he 
cannot buy fertilizer in anything bigger 
than 10-pound bags. 

It also means that when your co-op presi- 
dent goes to Washington to seek a loan to 
heavy up your lines, he talks with Mr. 
Hamil about borrowing the money. But 
Mr. Hamil is not the man who says yes or 
no. 

Your co-op president doesn’t even get to 
see the man with the answer, Ken Scott. 
Your president can’t even explain face to 
face his needs. 
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As NRECA general manager Clyde Ellis 
said, “Centralized government has enough 
evils at best. We must not make it worse 
by keeping the citizen from dealing face to 
face with the decision maker, and this is ex- 
actly what has happened to you; you can 
talk to the Administrator about your loan 
application, but you know the final decision 
is not his.” 

Anyway, in beating the attempt to over- 
ride the President’s veto, the Republican ad- 
ministration was forced to haul out its big- 
gest gun—meaning the biggest of all, Mr. 
Eisenhower. It was he who whipped the 
Republicans into line and made the vote a 
party-line affair. And somewhere along the 
way, somebody talked some Democrats into 
voting Republican. 

Anyway, Mr. Eisenhower continues to rule 
by veto and Mr. Benson goes his merry way 
toward turning all American farms into 
corporations. 





June Dairy Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article, 
“June Dairy Month.” 

The author of this article is Ed Jones, 
who has a weekly column entitled “Down 
on the Farm” in the leading county news- 
papers in the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Tennessee. Mr. Jones is a very 
capable and able agricultural agent with 
the Illinois Central Railroad. He is a 
former Commissioner of Agriculture for 
the State of Tennessee and certainly is 
an outstanding leader in agricultural af- 
fairs of the entire State: 

JUNE Darry MonTH 


(By Ed Jones, agricultural agent, Llinois 
Central Railroad) 

Much has already been written about June 
being Dairy Month. It is observed nationally 
and a big push is on to get more and more 
consumers interested in consuming more 
dairy. products. More milk and milk prod- 
ucts are needed in the.average diet, yet as 
our population increases, the number of 
dairy cattle continues to decrease. The per 
capita consumption of dairy products in 
some fields has also decreased and all dieti- 
tians admit that it is nature’s most perfect 
food. A good many people fail, however, to 
include as much milk and milk products in 
their diet as they should. 

One of these groups who fail to consume 
milk and dairy products to the level that 
they should are our own farm people. For 
some reason, they just simply do not use as 
much as the actually need in many cases. 

The dairy industry is a very important 
business in this country. The number of 
farms which produce milk has dropped from 
2,340,000 15 years ago to to less than 
1,250,000 today. Dairy farms and dairy 
farmers cre getting larger in size, therefore 
the number in business is naturally on the 
decline. It is said that with the present ap- 
plication of technological knowledge that it 
is possible for 325,000 farms or less to produce 
all the dairy products required by our Na- 
tion today. If that were the case, the av- 
erage dairy farm would have 40 producing 
cows with each cow producing 10,000 pounds 
of milk per year. 
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The dairy industry through its own or- 
ganization, the American Dairy Association, 
is doing a wonderful work of selling its own 
business. Through a system of voluntary 
deductions based on the amount of milk 
sold, dairymen are gdvertising their busi-. 
ness. This is Dairy Month throughout 
this land and it would behoove every citi- 
zen to join with dairy farmers and consume 
more milk and dairy products, not only for 
this month but for all months to come. For 
your own health’s sake, drink more milk and 
use more dairy products. 





No Easier, Less Painful Way To Reduce 
National Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. FINO. -Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to insert in the Appendix of this Recorp 
an editorial from the Fort Lauderdale 
News which appeared in that paper on 
June 10. 

In view of the current fiscal head- 
aches of our National Government, I am 
certain that the Members of this Con- 
gress will find this editorial most in 
teresting. I urge that each and every 
Member take time out to read it: 

No Easter, Less PAINFUL Way To REDUCE 
NATIONAL Dest 
(By Jack W. Gore) 


With the Eisenhower administration again 
asking Congress to approve another hike in 
the statutory limit of the national debt, and 
many legislators and Government Officials 
now, frankly worried about when, if ever, 
there is ever going to be any attempt to 
stabilize and reduce this gigantic debt load, 
we think it is about time further considera- 
tion was given to the proposition of estab- 
lishing a national lottery in this country. 

We fully realize that even mentioning such 
a subject is apt to draw horrified comments 
from some segments of our society. We also 
fully realize that many of our legislators, 
while they might look with favor on the idea 
of setting up a national lottery, would never 
take the lead in proposing or supporting 
such a project. 

But let’s look at this national lottery busi- 
ness in 4 realistic light. The basic objection 
to the idea is that it would stimulate our 
people to gamble, and that many of them 
would be inclined to put money into lottery 
tickets at the expense of family comforts or 
necessities. 

This might well be true in a very limited 
number of cases. But anyone who is fa- 
miliar with the manner in which the Amer- 
ican people already gamble must realize 
that a legalized lottery would certainly not 
create any conditions in this Nation that 
already don’t exist to a tremendous degree. 

Think, for instance, of the millions of 
dollars that are wagered every day in this 
Nation at our horse, dog, and harness tracks. 
Think of the billions that are bet on baseball 
and football pools and on bolita and other 
forms of illegal gambling, all the profits of 
which go into the pockets of the underworld. 
Think of the speculation, which is just a 
polite world for gambling, now going on in 
the stock market, and think of the millions 
of dollars that change hands every week on 
our golf courses, around our card tables, and 
in other types of friendly wagering. Think, 
too, of the millions of dollars that flow out 
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of our Nation every year on foreign lotteries 
such as the Irish Sweepstakes. 

Whether we like to admit it or not, 
gambling in this Nation is a multi-billion- 
dollar industry which goes on all the time 
and which will contmue to thrive in one 
form or another despite the most strenuous 
efforts we can make to stop it and despite 
all the pious protestations that it is an im- 
moral thing. 

Man is by his very nature a gambling 
creature as living itself is a gamble against “ 
the forces which are constantly working to 
deprive a man of his life. And it makes no 
sense, whatsoever, to take the position that 
while there is nothing wrong or evil about 
wagering a couple of dollars on a horse 
race, there is something evil or wrong about 
wagering the same couple of dollars on a 
lottery ticket. 

There is currently pending in the Congress 
a bill introduced by Representative Pau. 
Fino of New York, which would establish a 
national lottery for this Nation. Since this 
is a revenue measure it has been referred 
to the House Ways and Means Committee, 
where it has been languishing for many 
months because none Df the Members of 
this powerful House committee have any 
desire to take the bull by the horns and even 
discuss the possibility of establishing a lot- 
tery as a means of either reducing the na- 
tional debt or of financing some other ex- 
tremely worthwhile venture which is going 
by the boards now because of no money 
being available. 

Offhand, we don’t know how much the 
Government might be able to raise each 
year out of the proceeds of a national lot- 
tery. But we believe the amount would be 
very substantial, particularly if the Govern- 
ment followed the practice of other nations 
having lotteries and made lottery winnings 
tax-exempt. 

Few people in this Nation would kid them- 
selves about their chances of winning a tidy 
fortune on a lottery. Most of them would 
realize the odds against them, but that 
wouldn’t prevent them from risking a few 
dollars on the outside chance they might 
be one of the lucky winners. And, in most 
cases, the money they might devote to the 
purchase of lottery tickets would not be 
money that was urgently needed for some 
necessity but instead would be money that 
would otherwise go for something frivolous, 
entertaining or just as speculative. 

From a realistic and practical standpoint, 
there are no arguments that can be raised 
against a nation] lottery that cannot be 
raised against other types of gambling that 
have been legalized as a means of providing 
Government with some much-needed and 
easy-to-gét revenue. 

Certainly, the way things are going today, 
something is going to have to be done soon 
to start getting our national debt reduced 
and we can think of no easier or less pain- 
ful way to get started on this project than 
by establishing a national lottery and ap- 
plying the proceeds to reducing a burden 
that now amounts to over $1,700 for each 
man, woman and child in our Nation. 





Fair Play? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 
Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 


following editorial in the June 11 edition 
of the Seattle Post-Intellingencer ex- 





presses the indignation of millions of 
Americans at the treatment being ac- 
corded Lewis L. Strauss: 

Srravuss SCANDAL 


The testimony in the matter of the con- 
firmation of Lewis L. Strauss has been pub- 
lished in a document which consumes 1,128 
pages of material. 

As no one can read 1,128 pages of fine 
print with sufficient rapidity from beginning 
to end in the time available to form a judg- 
ment before this Congress adjourns and at- 
tend to any other normal business, the 
heavy volume will be set aside for further 
consideration. 

Even a casual glance at this mountain of 
testimony shows that it is the lowest form 
of what the liberals call McCarthyism. In a 
word, an attempt is made to lynch a man, 
to destroy his character, to paint hém as a 
natural born villain, to question his probity, 
to deny ee and his great services 
to the Unfted States over a period of more 
than 40 years—<cll for the purpose of hu- 
miliating the man and ending his career in 
public life. 

Senator ANDERSON, of New Mexico, contin- 
ues a vindictive vendetta against Lewis L. 
Strauss for private reasons. There can be 
no public ones. He has established it in 
the Senate that a Democrat who votes for 
Strauss is his (ANDERSON’s) personal enemy. 

It is one of the most curious situations 
ever to befall the U.S. Senate and even those 
who support ANDERSON, out of regard for 
him, do not understand his violent vindic- 
tiveness. . 





The Family Poultry Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude a resolution recently adopted by 
the Columbia and Rensselaer County Egg 
and Poultry Producers Association set- 
ting forth the expressions of that organi- 
zation in connection with the plight of 
the poultry farmer. 

The cost-price squeeze of that indus- 
try, I understand, will be the subject of 
hearings before the House Agriculture 
Committee this- week and will include 
current marketing conditions of eggs and 
poultry. The subject of corporation 
farms seems to be involved in the poul- 
try industry, as it is in other lines of 
agriculture, and I trust that the com- 
mittee will be able to expend its efforts 
in hehalf of the family farm rather than 

“the big fellow. This problem is definitely 
related to the Nation’s economy and 
especially to full employment. We can- 
not drive the small farmer into the city 
and maintain a balanced economy with 
a flooded labor market. 

I trust that the committee will be able 
to formulate constructive legislation be- 
fore Congress adjourns, profiting how- 
ever, from our unfortunate experiences 
in other lines of agriculture. The asso- 
ciation’s position is set forth in the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

We, the Columbia and Rensselaer County 
Egg and Poultry~ Producers Association 
recognize that supports by Government have 
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not helped us. We are therefore opposed to 
subsidies or price supports, and urge the 
withdrawing of all supports on grains and 
other commodities. Government assistance 
is needed. We feel this to be in the direction 
of production controls, such as, regulating 
unfair competition by limiting or excluding 
bankers, whether feed companies or Other 
outside entrepreneurs, from financing the 
establishment of farm enterprises in compe- 
tition with the family farmer. We also urge 
that Federal legislation be enacted which 
will compel all who engage in poultry farm- 
ing to file a separate income-tax report for 
this enterprise. 





New Glory for Old Glory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
was Flag Day. Throughout our Jand, 
our flag was properly displayed by 
homeowners, farmers, business places, 
and towns. An organization with a 
special mission to glorify our flag are 
8,600 dry cleaners who are members of 
the National Institute of Dry Cleaning. 
The institute is located at Silver Spring, 
Md., in my district. 


Because of the patriotic efforts of the 
members of the institute to encourage 
the flying of a clean flag, the Freedom 
Foundation honored this fine group 
with its George Washington medal for 
1958. 

Members of the institute, for the 
sixth consecutive year, cleaned flags 
free between June 1 and June 12. In 
support of this patriotic effort, 17,000 
American Legion posts under the 
leadership of National Commander 
Preston J. Moore, encouraged citizens to 
fly clean flags June 14, by accepting the 
offer of the institute members. Recog- 
nition of the institute’s patriotic effort 
was nationwide. 


For the purpose of emphasizing this 
constructive work by the institute mem- 
bers to the end that deeper reverence 
for Old Glory will be stimulated, the 
following references are included in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

[From the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger, 
May 16, 1959] 
CLEANING OLD GLORY 
(By Drew Pearson) 


The National Institute of Dry Cleaning has 
found that few Americans want to clean the 
Stars and Stripes. 

With Flag Day approaching on June 14, 
most_of the 35,000 dry cleaners in the Ka- 
tion have come up with their annual offer 
to clean Old Glory for anyone between June 
1 and June 12—if their customers promise 
to fly it on Flag Day. 

But there aren’t many takers. Maybe it’s 
because it has gotten to be “corny” to fly the 
flag, or maybe folks are waiting for the ap- 
proval of the 50-star design before unfurling 
the new Old Glory. 

Nobody seems to have the answer. But 
with Memorial Day coming up on May 30, 
Flag Day on June 14 and Independenee Day 
on July 4, now might be a good time to take 
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advantage of the dry cleaners’ generous offer 
of supplying “New Glory for Old Glory.” 
{From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Sun Telegraph, 
June 3, 1959] 
Frac Day OFrrEer 

The National Institute of Dry Cleaning 
has thought up a very good idea for Flag 
Day, June 14. In this good idea the Ameri- 
can Legion joins. 

Institute members will accept American 
flags for drycleaning, free of cost, from now 
to June 12 if the flag’s owner agrees to fly 
the country’s banner on Flag Day. 

This is a generous and patriotic gesture on 
the part of this industry and is worthy of 
the applause of all Americans. 

But applause is not sufficient. Let us fly 
the flag on June 14. Let Pittsburgh be a 
forest of flags, waving in the breeze—an 
emblem of freedom and good will. 


Frank Park Samford: Man of the South 
for 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
January of this year a very significant 
recognition came to an outstanding citi- 
zen of my district. Mr. Frank Park Sam- 
ford, president of the Liberty National 
Life Insurance Co., was selected as Man 
of the South for 1958. This award is 
presented annually by the magazine 
Dixie Business, published in Decatur, 
Ga. Mr. Hubert F. Lee is the magazine’s 
editor. 

All of us in Birmington are proud of 
this honor which has been bestowed on 
one of our truly great people. 

Under leave heretofore granted, I am 
pleased to insert herewith in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD a copy of an article, 
dealing with the award, which appeared 
in the most recent issue of the Dixie 
Business magazine, along with an edi- 
torial “from the Birmingham (Ala.) 
News: 

MAN OF THE SOUTH For 1958 
(By Hubert F. Lee) 

I stood in the street in Birmingham blow- 
ing a bugle, that long ago hot summer July 
day of 1918. 

I was 17, and the enthusiastic patrol 
leader of the Devil Fish Patrol of old Boy 
Scout Troop 31. 

With Ira McDavid, Shark Patrol leader, 
Ray McDaniel, Flying Fish Patrol leader, 
Howard Groves and Walter Wanderwell, as- 
sistant scout masters, we were on the last 
Tap of a 650-mile hike that had taken us to 
Rome, Chattanooga, down the Tennessee 
on a river boat, Guntersville, Gadsden, sel- 
ling war bonds on the street corners. 

That is how I came to know and to love 
Birmingham, that giant industrial strong- 
hold in beautiful Jones Valley a 4-mile-wide 
ribbon stretching 75 miles bordered by min- 
eral rich mountains. 

Birmingham is a young city. Its petition 
for charter was filed December 19, 1871. I 
was born December 19, 1900, and Dixie Busi- 
ness in November 1929. So it is only a third 
older than me and two-thirds older than 
Dixie Business. 
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When the late Dough Davis operated his 
airline, I traded advertising for trips to Bir- 
mingham, where Dixie Business had an office 
in its first year. 

What a thrill to recall Doug break through 
the clouds and sun-splashed beauty of the 
mountains and see the giant smokestacks 
of belching fire and smoke from the great 
mills. 

When the Flowers for the Living movement 
began, Thomas W. Martin in 1946 and Donald 
Comer in 1947, were the first two to be 
named Man of .the South. 

They were among the 7 from Birming- 
ham in 1949 when we picked the South’s 50 
foremost business leaders, which included 
Frank P. Samford, Lt. Gen. John C. Persons, 
Ed L. Norton, Maj. Clarence B. Hanson, Jr., 
and Robert Gregg. 

As the honor group was changed to South’s 
Hall of Fame for the Living with member- 
ship limited to 200, other Birmingham 
leaders were added: Hugh Comer, Frank E. 
Spain, Tom D. Spies, M.D., Bishop C. C. J. 
Carpenter, Louis Pizitz, Robert Jemison, 
Jr., Alston Callahan, M.D., John Temple 
Graves, and Milton Fies. 

Practically all of these approved the 
election of Frank P. Samford as Man of the 
South, by letter or by their presence at the 
dinner January 20, 1959 at Birmingham’s 
Mountain Brook Country Club when his 
friends honored him as the Man of the 
South for 1958. 

Dr. John H. Buchanan, chaplain, Baptist 
hospitals, delivered the invocation: 

“Eternal God, our Father, we invoke Thy 
blessing upon him whom we honor this 
evening. We thank Thee for his breadth 
of sympathy, his length of purposes, his 
height of ideals and his depth of character. 
We beseech Thee that all of us may seek 
to emulate these fine Christian virtues, so 
that we may serve humanity and glorify 
Thee as he has done in his useful life. 

“Accept our gratitude for all the blessings 
this day has brought, we ask through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

It was a wonderful and impressive testi- 
monial, with every man present an out- 
standing leader in his own right. 

Frank E. Spain, noted lawyer and past 
president of Rotary International was master 
of ceremonies. 

Mr. Samford was presented the Gold Key 
to Birmingham by Roy Hickman, who heads 
he chamber of commerce—‘“for the honor 
you have brought Birmingham.” 

A file of letters and telegrams was given 
Mr. Samford from friends over the Nation 
extending congratulations. 

A. J. Chapline Hodges so aptly put it in a 
letter several years ago: 

“Mr. Samford has accomplished what I 
esteem as an ideal program in that he has 
raised. a wonderful family; is an upright 
churchman;-has done more than his share 
of civic activities; has always found time 
to help the needy; and last but not least 
has made a wonderful business success.” 

Frank P. Samford stands high in the 
esteem of leaders of the highly competitive 
insurance profession. 

His building Liberty National Life Insur- 
ance ©o. into the 45th largest in the vast 
industry is a saga of personal achievement 
and leadership. 

Frank Samford is a fine-example of the 
dedicated men who have the financial des- 
tiny of millions of widows and orphans of 
our country. 

Another fine Christian gentleman, Mr. 
A. M. Burton, a founder of Life & Casualty 
Insurance Co. of Tennessee, in ratifying the 
1958 poll, wrote me: 

“I am happy to cast my vote for Mr. Sam- 
ford. I commend you for his selection for 
he is not only an outstanding leader in 
the insurance profession, but he is a high- 
class citizen and-deserves the honor.” 


June 15 


I remember the wire from another top 
insurance executive, who in 1952 when he 
was president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, wired: 

“Certainly no man in the South has better 
earned the honor of.being designated as 
Man of the South than has Frank P. Sam- 
ford: I earnestly urge that he be so desig- 
nated.” 

Among the distinguished men at the din- 
ner were Col. William J. Rushton, president 
of Protective Life Insurance Co., and Andrew 
J. Lewis, president of Vulcan Life & Accident 
Insurance Co. 

Few executives have faced a harder job 
than was assigned Frank Samford in 1921. 

He was asked to help rehabilitate a small 
fraternal benefit society that wrote its first- 
policy in 1900. 

Mr. Samford had completed 4 years as 
Alabama’s deputy insurance commissioner, 
a scholing equal to 4 college years majoring 
in insuxance. 

The Heralds of Liberty had $11 million 
insurance in force; $100,000 in assets and no 
reserves. 

In 1927, the entire society was moved 
bodily in one single boxcar, including files, 
desks, equipment, and everything. 

“I will never forget,’’ Mr. Samford recalls, 
“We were moving into the Baptist Educa- 
tion Building and we could not work on 
Sunday. ‘ 

“So Carl Wittinchen, Sr., and I broke the 
seals_at 12:01 am., Monday morning and 
we started unloading the car. 

“We had the desks placed for the clerks 
by the time they got there at 9 o’clock in 
the morning. 

“Certainly it was beyond my dream or 
vision that we could have an insurance com- 
pany that today, assetwise is 45th in the Na- 
tion in size. 

“It wasn’t due to me, it was due to our 
grand organization.” 


A GREAT LEADER 


But what Frank Samford didn’t mention 
is that he “hand-picked” that grand organ- 
ization he is so proud of. 

It is one of the great teams of modern 
business. 

And every member of the team thinks 
there is no one greater and finer and more 
gracious than their leader. 

I have read letters from friends of Frank 
‘Samford since 1948. 

Lt. Gen. John C. Persons proposed Mr. 
Samford for the Man of the South for 1948, 
which would haven Birmingham three in a 
row as the first two, Thomas W. Martin in 
1946 and Donald Comer in 1947, had blazed 
the trial of honoring living leaders. 

I recall the letter from W. P. Rainer, chair- 
man of V. J. Elmore Stores: 

“Frank Samford has been known to me 
since boyhood. ? 

“Efftiency, honesty, enthusiasm, friéndli- 
ness—these are the qualities that first come 
to me in describing him. 

“He is an energetic, enthusiastic worker 
in anything he undertakes; he stimulates 
those who work with him. 

“The Samford family has long been highly 
regarded in the State and has an enviable 
record of leadership. 

“Frank Samford is a good man, and it is a 
privilege to endorse him.” 


FRANK SAMFORD’S SECRET 


Frank Samford saw the vast number who 
were still employed and did not lose their 
jobs as opportunity and in the depression 
thirties Liberty National made great strides 
ahead. 

The only thing a Horatio Alger hero had 
that Frank Samford lacked, was he came 
from the right side of the tracks and had 
the family background and educational op- 
portunities. 

While insurance companies were feeling 
the depression and some taking a panic atti- 
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tude, Prank Samford and his team were see- 
ing visions. 

In: building his own great organization, 
Liberty National kept a youthful enthusiasm 
and boyish outlook. 

I know about Frank meen because we 
are kindred souls. 

In 1929, the year I nented Dixie Business, 
Frank Samford changed the society into an 
insurance company. 

Mnstead of panicing, as was the order of 
the day for so many as the depression spread 
like a fog over our great Nation, Frank Sam- 
ford looked on the many thousands who 
were still at work and knew that they needed 
the assurance and protection that insurance 
gives. 

His heart went out to these people who 
still had jobs and were taking in their kin 
to feed and house. 

He and his team were serving heroes of the 
depression—the little people who were 
spreading their lower wages to help their 
own and their neighbors. 

Frank Samford and his ao were serv- 
ing as well as selling. 

Two decades later, O. Z. Hall was to write 
of him: 

“Mr. Samford has been my ideal in the 
business world. : 

“He is down-to-earth, democratic and 
one of the most unassuming amy in a top 
position I know. 

“He has contributed his time aan Seat 
financial resources tirelessly and gen- 
erously. * * * 

“He has twin granddaughters who were 
born within 2 or 3 months of my own twin 
daughters, so for that additional reason I 
have kind and kindred thoughts toward 
him.” . 

Two years after the one boxcar of all the 
company’s possession was set up at its new 
home in Birmingham, the 1929 statement 
showed insurance in force had been tripled 
to $30 million and the 1921 assets when 
Frank Samford entered the picture, had been 
multiplied 14 times to $1 million. 

One year later, in 1930, the company be- 
gan writing industrial insurance and took 
over the Citizens Life Insurance Co., of 
HuntsVille, Ala, 

It was like-a new company starting out 
with new vision and new hopes and each 
new member of the team became enamoured 
of the enthusiastic way. 

This Frank Samford way was reflected in 
the 1935 statement when Liberty National 
Life had over $50 million of insurance in 
force and admitted assets had jumped to $3 
million. 

No wonder his peers, like A. M. Burton, 
were proud of him. 

“It was my good fortune to live next to 
the Samford’s at Troy, Ala., where Frank 
was born in 1893,” wrote Leo E. Bashinsky, 
a director of Liberty National Life. 

“We spent our boyhood together and both 
literally and facetiously, within a stone’s 
throw of each other. It has been a privi- 
lege to have this friendship continue through 
the years. There is no one for whom I have 
a greater affection or greater admiration. 

“Frank is a man of, tremendous energy, 
keen business judgment, intellectually hon- 
est thinking, and great in character and 
spirit. 

“He has the human touch, mindful of 
others in all he undertakes, charitable in 
deed and purpose, a man of real character.” 


[From the Birmingham (Ala.) News, Jan. 22, 
1959 | 
Frank P. SaMrorD, MAN OF THE SouTH 
Well-deserved is the recognotion and 
honor given Birmingham’s Frank P. Samford 
by Dixie Business magazine in naming him 
Man of the South for 1958. 


ral 


As president of Liberty National Life In- 
surance Co., he has made signal contribu- 
tions to the business and economic life not 
only of this community but the entire re- 


- gion and the Nation as well. His devoted 


leadership in civic affairs has been of out- 
standing public value. 

We join in saluting Mr. Samford and in 
congratulating him warmly upon this award. 
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Monsignor Sherlock Eulogizes Beloved 
Monsignor McGlinchey 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the eulogy of Right Rev. 
Cornelius T. H: Sherlock, LL.D., pastor 
of the Immaculate Conception Church in 
Cambridge, Mass., formerly curate at St. 
Mary’s Catholic Church in Lynn, at the 
solemn pontifical requiem mass held in 
St. Mary’s Church in Lynn, at the funeral 
services of the Right Reverend Monsi- 
gnor Joseph McGlinchey, P.A., D.D., 
LL.D., beloved pastor of that church. 

MONSIGNoR SHERLOCK EULOGIZES BELOVED 

* MONsIGNoR McGLINCHEY 

Rev. Cornelius T. H. Sherlock, LL.D., pastor 
of Immaculate Conception Parish, Cam- 
bridge, former archdiocesan superintendent 
of schools, and a former curate at St. Mary's 
Parish where he served for 16 years, was the 
eulogist at the Solemn Pontificial Requiem 
Mass for Monsignor McClinchey in St. Mary's 
Church this morning. 

In a touching and heartfelt sermon Mon- 
signor Sherlock extolled the priestly qualities 
of the late St. Mary’s pastor, his close friend 
for many years. He said: 

“I have no greater grace than this, to hear 
that my children walk in truth.’ (John 1:4.) 

“We are people of uncertain and mixed 
emotions. God, in His inscrutable but in- 
finitely wise way, has taken from our midst 
one whom we have greatly loved. It is but 
natural—and good—that, as we greet 
each other, we express the sorrow that we 
feel and breathe the prayer that this be- 
reavement may not weigh too heavy on our 
all-too-human hearts. For those who have 
been close to Monsignor McGlinchey, his rel- 
atives and intimates who watched him 
through his many trials, who were faithful 
in their loving concern and ceaseless devo- 
tion, we promise prayers that God may light- 
en their burden of sorrow. 

“To the priests who have worked and lived 
with him through the years we express our 
deep sympathy on the loss they have sus- 
tained. To the great army of priests, broth- 
ers, and sisters, whom he knew and served 
so well over 50 years, now scattered all over 
the world, we don’t,trust ourselves to put in 
words the sympathy we feel but pay only the 
suffrage of our prayers. To all those men 
and women who were fortunate enough to 
know him, in other times and in other places, 
to the children and youth whose lives are dif- 
ferent because of the disciplined zeal of his 


_priestiy life, we extend our deep condolence 


on the loss of their priestly benefactor. We, 
the companions of his later life, we who had 
worked and talked and prayed together, tell 
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each other how hard it is to lose one we 
esteemed so much. 

“But if thoughts of sympathy and sorrow 
seem to be uppermost in our minds they 
are far from the most important truths of 
which we should be conscious. The Church, 








_-still mindful of the sadness of deserted 


friends, reminds us, that death is but the 
vestibule of Heaven, that after all, Catholics 
spend their lives preparing for that last day 
on earth when the cares and the heartaches, 
the trials and disappointments of life are 
finally put aside and the most recent tri- 
umph, the last success takes on its true 
proportion of littleness compared with God's 
eternal reward for those who love Him. She 
would drive home to*our minds the un- 
changing truth that death is the gateway 
through which those who have served God 
well, move on to an eternity of supernal 
happiness. 

“The truth is that Monsignor McGlinchey, 
deep, restrained, intense as was his love for 
us, would not return from the joys of Heav- 
en. He would tell us all that life at most 
is but a passing instant, and that, if we will 
but follow the command to love God and 
love our neighbor, with all that this com- 
mand implies, we shall join him in his 
happiness in God’s good time. 

“Laughter and tears have a strange way 
of being mixed in this uneven life of ours 
but for Catholics, even in such deep sadness 
as this, the fact of our eternal destiny tran- 
scends our sorrow and makes this day rich 
in the reality of a priest’s ineffable reward, 
prepared for him before the beginning of 
time by an almighty and all-loving Father. 
Today must be for us, as it is for Monsignor 
McGlinchey, a day of splendid joy, seen 
though it is through the evanescent mists 
of temporal loss and passing sorrow. After 
all, a priest has realized the destiny for 
which he was created, unbounded foy in 
the Lord. 

“When priests gather together and talk 
about their fellow priests they often sim- 
plify their thoughts by brief and terse de- 
scriptions. The priest whose life is thought- 
ful and, whose interests are profound, who 
still burns.the midnight oil in his quest for 
knowledge to answer the whys and 
wherefores of this uncertain life, who with 
a deep Christian philosophy weighs the 
problems of the day and, with careful steps, 
appraises the course of the world, he is 
known simply as the scholar. Another, 
afire with a desire to change the world, ar- 
ticulate beyond his fellow priests, a master 
of language and afire with zeal, takes his 
place on pulpit or platform, a_ veritable 
mouthpiece of God, the orator. Still an 
other, gifted with a superior understanding 
of the structure of society and its activities, 
an organizer of men to carry on the work of 
God in more efficient ways; he is khown as 
the administrator.” 


MAN OF DIGNITY 


“Scholarliness, rhetorical competence, and 
administrative skill were all found in Mon- 
signor McGlinchey in their proper measure. 
But underneath the competence that de- 
scribed him to the world there lay an inner 
man, a man with a single conviction that 
moved him through every activity of his 
daily life. His self-denial.and intense self- 
discipline, his natural piety and personal 
generosity, his constant dignity and perse- 
vering industry, all were subordinated to 
the one directive—work to extend the king- 
dom of God on earth. 

To him the kingdom of God was the 
church, the church in all its extension here, 
in the frozen North, the Far East, the steam- 
ing jungles; the teeming cities and drowsy 
villages, the church in the clear cold mind 
of the captain of industry or in the small 
warm heart of a child. Two thousand years 
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ago his Savior had founded a church. He 
saw it today in all its extension and in its 
local detail. He was parish-minded without 
being parochial. He was universal without 
excluding a soul. He was, in the finest con- 
notation of the word, first, last and always, 
the churchman. 

“Although he had been born in Kansas, he 
grew up in the shadow of Saint Paul’s Church 
in Cambridge. Here he had observed the 
wonderful priests of his childhood, each with 
his individuality and yet all working together 
for good. As a young man he moved about 
the university guiding strangers from far 
places about the ancient campus and his im- 
agination found it easy to embrace a world of 
variety and distance and a church function- 
ing throughout this world serving the spirit- 
ual needs of every creature, yellow or red, 
black or white, and as effectively as it served 
him and the neighbors of the parish in 
Cambridge. 

“The idea grew and, when he returned from 
his studies in Rome in 1907, he went back 
to his own parish to serve with these admired 
priests as the junior curate at Saint Paul’s. 
But his mind, systematic and orderly, con- 
stantly thought of Christ’s problems in other 
lands and in 1911, by appointment of Car- 
dinal O’Connell, then archbishop of Boston, 
he took up the work of the propagation of 
the faith. 

“In a lesser man this devotion to the mis- 
sions would be called a consuming passion 
but in Monsignor McGlinchey there was no 
consuming passion. There was only a zeal 
that was divinely inspired but always 
directed and controlled ‘by a fine mind and a 
disciplined will. His work was that of sup- 
plying the needs of priests, brothers, and 
sisters on the frontiers. Here, in what was 
probably the foremost propagation of the 
faith office, he collected the funds necessary 
for the support of missions, wrote letters, ad- 
vised missioners, directed mission vocations, 
lectured from pulpit and platform and, in his 
free time, wrote books. His writings were 
translated into many languages and he him- 
self, by the skill of his own translating, 
brought books and articles in other languages 
to readers in English-speaking countries. 

“In those days a tall and earnest priest 
worked in the mission office. One is per- 
mitted the conjecture that his years of serv- 
ice under the influence of Monsignor Mc- 
Glinchey may well have been the experience 
that gave direction to his life, the direction 
that made him ultimately the spiritual 
father of over 3 million people, our renowned 
and much loved cardinal archbishop. 

“In 1952, in a remote mission in Peru, Mon- 
signor McGlinchey and I were introduced to 
two radiant missionary nuns. I remember 
the day well. One of the sisters could hardly 
wait and, as she greeted him said, “I always 
hoped I would some day meet you. It was 
reading your book on the missions of India 
that decided my vocation and here I am 
with these poor Indians of Peru.” In the 
midst of poverty she was the picture of se- 
rene delight. Because she read his words 
she radiated Christ. 


“Shortly after coming to Lynn he moved 
into the problem of a secondary school for 
boys, His primary concern was that of re- 
ligious vocation but, with his knowledge of 
the psychology of young people, he knew 
that vocations are the outcome of high 
school years. There was no Catholic high 
school for boys in the area then and he felt 
that the few who went to Boston for Catho- 
lic education did not satisfy what he felt 
was a great need in this city. The girls had 
enjoyed the education of a great Catholic 
secondary school since 1881. In that year, a 
half century before, St. Mary’s Girls’ High 
School had been established by Sister Geor- 
giana of the Sisters of Notre Dame and, 
when monsignor arrived, this school had 
made a wonderful contribution to this city 
by the high order of Catholic education 
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which it Supplied. But secondary education 
for boys was the problem.” 


ZEALOUS: AND PRACTICAL 


“Monsignor was both a zealous and a prac- 
tical man. As a practical man he surveyed 
the field. Accompanied by one of his as- 
sistants, who is ‘here this morning, he visited 
all the neighboring pastors, explored the pos- 
sibility of a regional high school and then 
reported to his cardinal archbishop. At that 
time the uncertainty of divided financial 
responsibility proved the deciding factor and 
in 1929 he went ahead with St. Mary’s High 
School for Boys. Sister Helen Francis and 
Sister Justine of the Sisters of Saint Joseph 
were the first teachers, and on June 19, 1934, 
the first class graduated. His words on that 
occasion were most revealing. They were 
heard at times in a voice a bit husky from 
an emotion which he could not entirely 
control. Let me read them to you. -He said: 

“*Now we are sending forth the first fruits 
of our efforts, 41 boys of whom we are proud, 
proud beyond expression. You cannot expect 
to know the’sentiments that grip me at this 
moment when I see the realization of my 
fondest hopes, a group of young men fortified 
with an intelligent grasp of the church’s 
teaching. I want you to be practical mem- 
bers of Holy Mother Church, loyal and patri- 
otic citizens of this glorious Republic. I 
want you to be faithful to the sound Chris- 
tian principles St. Mary’s has taught you. 
I want you to love the Cross of Christ and 
the flag of our beloved country.’ 

“It was a dramatic moment for those of us 
that were there. It was the materialization 
of a dream, a dream that was yet to grow. 
This is the 25th anniversary of that first 
commencement. Already doctors and law- 
yers, teachers and businessmen, family men 
and religious, all graduates from this school 
of his dreams enrich the life of cities and 
towns, here and in foreign lands, with the 
important Iessons they learned in his schooh 
Today, one silver jubilee later, over 60 priests 
look to his school as their alma mater. This 
very day more than 70 young men of St. 
Mary’s Boys’ High School walk the corridors 
and listen to lectures, plough through their 
volumes of divine science in seminaries 
throughout the land. In truth, he had no 
greater grace than to hear that his children 
walk in truth. 

“It is unjust but unavoidable that eternally 
great men are sometimes slighted in the 
pages of history while temporarily obtrusive 
men have their exploits recounted through 
generations and centuries. However, we are 
assured by Scripture that there is a book of 
eternal importance wherein the true and 
glorious record of mankind is found. There 
you will find Monsignor McGlinchey’s name, 
etched in living glory in the Book of Life 
(Apoc. 3: 5). 

“But if you wish to read his record now, 
if you yearn to see his deeds recorded in the 
warm colors of his love for men, look into 
the hearts of those who knew him, those 
who drew strength from the kindness of his 
heart, those who, having seen him, smiled 
once more in the grace of God. But you 
yourselves knew him. Some of you knew 
him well indeed. Look, then, into your own 
hearts and find there a eulogy surpassing 
any that may ever ring out from golden 
tongues to the end of time. 


“Monsignor McGlinchey, we are all realists 
here. We know we shall see you again, and 
that before too long. But while we go about 
our appointed tasks, waiting for that day to 
come, we shall remember you and recall 
your leaving us in a paraphrase of the gentle 
Father Faber. “You served Jesus out of 
love, and even before your eyes were closed 
for the last time, before pallid death o’er- 
spread your countenance, even before those 
about your deathbed were sure that the last 
sigh they heard was your dying breath, what 
a@ surprise was yours. You stood béfore the 
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judgment seat of your Dearly Beloved Him- 
self; the music of heaven sounded in your 
ears and the glory of God shone from your 
eyes, never again to be extinguished’.” 
(Frederick Wm. Faber, “All for Jesus.”’) 





H.R. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am hap- 
py to note that the Boston Herald, in its 
issue of Friday, June 12, 1959, editorially 
went on record against H.R. 3. I here- 
with insert, with a great deal of pleas- 
ure, its editorial entitled “States Rights 
Revolt”: 

STATES RIGHTS REVOLT 


We are glad that the House Republican. 
policy committee is above rubberstamping 
administration proposals. But we wish it 
had, found a better issue on which to dem- 
onstrate its independence. 

The 33-member committee has endorsed 
the so-called States rights bill, aimed at 
curbing the power of the Supreme Court to 
overturn State legislation, despite the fact 
that administration has called the measure 
the most hazardous before Congress. The 
committee should have thought twice before 
taking the step. 

The chief purpose of the States rights bill 
is to reverse the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Steve Nelson case. This case, which was 
decided in 1956, declared that the Federal 
Government had preempted the field of se- 
dition control and that State laws in this 
field were no longer enforceable. (A clari- 
fying opinion this week said that the States 
could punish sedition against themselves, 
but not against the Federaf Government.) 
Reversing this finding would be within Con- 
gress’ rights, because it was presumably a 
congressional act (the Smith Act) that pre- 
empted the field in the first place. 

But the bill goes beyond this and attempts 
to set up a general rule for the Court to fol- 
low.in other cases. 

“No act of Congress,” the offending section 
says, “shall be construed as indicating an in- 
tent on the part of Congress to occupy the 
field in which the act operates to the exclu- 
sion of all State laws on the same subject 
matter, unless such act contains an express 
provision to that effect, or unless there is a 
direct and positive conflict between such act 
and a State law so that the two cannot be 
reconciled or consistently stand together.” 

This language, if it were to become law, 
would be extremely mischievous because it 
would invite the relitigation of every case 
that has raised the preemption issue in the 
past. And as a guide to future decisions it 
provides little for the court to go on that it 
does not already have. 

If Congress doesn’t like the result of the 
Steve Nelson case, it can reverse it, although 
we think even that step would be unwise. It 
can also resolve to make its own intentions 
clear in future legislation which overlaps 
State law. But it should not try to write 
general rules for the Court. The effect, as 
the administration says, will be most haz- 
ardous. - 

The House Republican policy committee 
has endorsed a bill which will produce chaos 
instead of clarjfication.- It should clarify 
its own thinking. 


* 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oo 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


‘Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD an article appearing 
in the Lancaster, Pa., New Era of June 
10, 1958, entitled “Raw Sewage in 
Stream Charged”: 


Raw SEWAGE IN STREAM CHARGED—SCORES OF 
CHILDREN PLAY ON BANKS IN ABBEYVILLE 
Roap SEcTION ; 


A Lancaster Township real estate man said 
today that raw sewage is flowing in a stream 
through a field at the corner of Abbeyville 
Road and Meadowcreek Lane. 

J. Herbert Fehl, 330 Abbeyville Road, said 
the sewage is a health menace to dozens of 
children who play along banks of the 
stream. The stream runs near more than 
50 recently built houses in the neighborhood 
and near Fehl’s home. 


COMPLAINED MANY TIMES 


Fehl said he has complained many times 
in the past six years to township super- 
visors, county commissioners and State 
health authorities, but nothing thas bee 
done to remove the sewage. ‘ 

Supervisor Frank H. Feagley said the 
township directed by the State health de- 
partment, installed a metal trap in the 
stream about 12 or 14 years ago to remove 
the sewage. He said the trap doesn’t work 
because children throw stones into it and 
clog it up. 

TRAP DOES LITTLE GOOD 

Township employees clean the trap, called 
a “diversion chamber,” once a week, Feag- 
ley said, but that does little good: He added 
that there are no immediate plans to clean 
up the stream, but said a metropolitan sew- 
erage system now being planned would take 
care of the situation. 

Fehl said the stream apparently begins at 
underground springs near Race Avenue, and 
flows through pipes beneath streets of the 
Hamilton Park development until it emerges 
at Abbeyville Road. Storm sewers to carry 
off rain water empty into the underground 
stream, he said. 


HOMES CONNECTED TO SEWER 


Both Fehl and Feagley said the raw sewage 
apparently comes from homes that have con- 
nected sewer lines to the storm pipes instead 
of a sanitary sewer main. 

The diversion chamber is located at the 
end of a large concrete pipe where the stream 
comes above ground. Its purpose is to catch 
sewage and divert it to the sanitary sewer 
that hooks on to the city’s Maple Grove 
sewage pumping station. If the chamber 
works properly, it should leave only spring 
water and rain water in the stream bed that 
continues to the Little Conestoga Creek. 

Fehl said Feagley told him 6 months ago 
that Henry F. Huth, township engineer was 
designing a new diversion chamber and man- 
hole. But nothing came of it, Fehl said. 
He stated that Feagley told him 5 years ago 
thta State engineers were designing a new 
chamber, but nothing came of that, either. 

The State said it was a job for the county 
government, Fehl added. The county, he 
said, did nothing. 
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ODOR IS TERRIFIC 


“It’s a crime that children play there,” 
Fehl said. “The sewage could cause an epi- 
demic. The odor in summer is terrific.” 

“There’s nothirfg we can do about it,” 
Feagley said. “Every time we clean out the 
chamber, it gets clogged again. There is 
some sewage in the stream, but it was there 
long before I was a supervisor. It was there 
as far back as I can remember. 

“We put the chamber in, but that is only 
a relief. This area sewer plan would do 
something permanent about it.” 





Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


-HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorD, I include an editorial from 
the June 11, 1959, issue of the Flint 
(Mich.) Journal relative to the labor 
reform legislation now under considera- 
tion by the House Commitf@e on Educa- 
tion and Labor. Judging from my own 
mail, and from a questionnaire poll of 
my constituents earlier this year, there 
is no question but that this editorial rep- 
resents the consensus of the Michigan 
Sixth Congressional District, which con- 


. tains the heaviest concentration of AFL~ 


CIO auto workers in the Nation. 

The editorial follows: 

LaBoR LEGISLATION 

The House Labor Committee began today 
the task of drafting a labor bill designed 
to make it impossible for racketeers to gain 
control of trade unions. 

The committee has as a nucleus for its 
bill the labor reform measure passed by the 
Senate, 90 to 1. .But changes are being 
suggested. 

The kind of bill the committee will draft 
is a guess. Some predict a stiffer bill than 
the Senate measure. Others are not sure 
the House or the committee will be able to 
agree on any legislation. 

The latter development would be unfortu- 
nate. America has been hearing of the 
gangster control of some unions. The rank- 
and-file union member deserves laws which 
will enable him to keep such racketeers out 
of his local. 

The AFL-CIO, which originally approved 
the Senate bill but withdrew support be- 
cause of a bill of rights added in final floor 
debate, now seeks a less restrictive measure 
or no legislation at all. 

Actually, the huge labor organization 
would liketo write labor reform legislation. 
Allowing that to happen would be like ask- 
ing the National Association of Manufac- 
turers to draft business monopoly laws. 

If the House committee will ignore labor 
leaders and write reform legislation with 
the idea of serve to union members and the 
public, it will report out a bill providing 
at least as much control as the Senate 
measure. - a 

Anything less will be a backward step. 
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Flag Day, 1959 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, due to the 
fact that I find it impossible to attend 
certain Plag Day activities in my home 
district, I am taking this means to con- 
vey my remarks to my constituents. 

This day, Flag Day, is dedicated to the 
glorious symbol of our United States. 
We meet to honor our flag, and to re- 
affirm our faith in the Nation and the 
principles for which it stands. 

It is 182 years since Congress author- 
ized the use of a new flag for a new na- 
tion. Prior to that time the Continental 
Army had carrier various banners, from 
the pine-tree flags of New England to the 
rattlesnake banners of the South. One 
of the most persistent designs was the 
Grand Union, which bore the British 
Union Jack in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner, and had 13 alternate red and white 
stripes. It was hoisted by Gen. George 
Washington in January 1776, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., as the standard of the Con- 
tinental Army. 

It was not until June 14, 1777, almost a 
year after the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, that the Continen- 
tal Congress in Philadelphia passed a 
simple resolution which read: 

Resolved, That the flag of the United States 
be 13 stripes, alternate red and white; that 
the union be 13 stars, white in a blue field, 
representing a new constellation. 


The special committee that had been 
appointed to design the new flag offered 
this explanation of the proposed designs: 

The stars of the flag represent a new con- 
stellation rising in the West. The idea is 
taken from the great constellation Lyra, 
which in the hands of Orpheus, signifies 
harmony. The blue in the field is take from 
the edge of Covenanters’ banner of Scotland, 
significant of the covenant of the Wnited 
States against oppression. The stars are 
disposed in a circle, symbolizing the per- 
petuity of the Union, the ring signifying 
eternity. The 13 stars show the number of 
the united Colonies and denote subordina- 
tion of the States of the Union as well as 
equality among themselves. The red, the 
color which in the Roman days was a symbol 
of defiance, Genotes daring, and the. white, 
purity. 


The resolution was not promulgated 
by the Secretary of the Congress until 
September 3, 1777, and the flag as first 
carried in battle at Brandywine on Sep- 
tember 11. It was first saluted by a 
foreign power when the Ranger, in com- 
mand of Capt. John Paul Jones, arrived 
at a French port on February 14, 1778, 
with the flag flying. 

According to legend, the committee, if 
left to its own devices, would have given 
us six-pointed stars; But Mrs. John 
Ross, upholsterer and seamstress, who 
was to make the flag, preferred a five- 
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pointed star. With a few snips of the 
scissors she showed the gentlemen how 
much neater the less bulky stars would 
appear, especially as their numbers in- 
creased. The gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, Robert Morris, Colonel Ross, and 
perhaps even George Washington him- 
self, agreed that she was right. 
Although Congress formally approved 
the new flag in 1777, it was 2 or 3 years 
before the flag was generally adopted. 
But somehow the idea of a flag with 
stars and stripes took hold. The feeling 
of ardor for the flag possibly has never 
been better expressed than in the lines 
from the pen of Joseph Rodman Drake, 
a young poet who grew up with the 
young flag: 
Plag of the free heart’s hope and home, 
By angel hands to valor given; 
The stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet! 
Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 
And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us? 


The appearance of a piece of bunting 
can change the mood of men. The stir 
of emotion at the sight of the flag is the 
common sentiment that Binds us to- 
gether spiritually. When men have 
died fighting in good causes under a flag, 
that banner is no longer merely a piece 
of cloth. It takes on a new and solemn 
beauty. 

Since its adoption in 1777 more than 20 
changes have been made in our flag. At 
first the admission of each new State was 
marked by the addition of a star and a 
stripe to the flag. “In 1818 Congress 
stipuiated that the number of stripes re- 
main 13, in honor of the original States, 
and that “on the admission of‘ every 
State into the Union, 1 star be added to 
the union of the flag; and that such ad- 
dition shall take effect on the 4th of July 
next succeeding admission.” 

Like the flag itself, Flag Day did not 
attain its final form at once. The pop- 
ular observance of the anniversary was 
of slow growth. In 1889 Prof. George 
Bolch, principal of a free kindergarten 
for the poor in New York City, decided 
to hold patriotic exercises on that day. 
They attracted considerable attention 
and the State department of education 
arranged to have the day observed in all 
the public schools. 

In 1897 the Governor of New York 
issued a proclamation ordering the dis- 
play of the flag over all the public build- 
ings in the State. This\is sometimes 
called the first official recognition of the 
day outside the schools. However, 4 
years earlier, the mayor of Philadelphia, 
in response to a resolution of the Society 
of Colonial Dames of Pennsylvania 
ordered the display of fhe flag on the 
public buildings in that city. The resolu- 
tion was-offered by Mrs. Elizabeth Duane 
Gillespie, a direct descendant of Benja- 
min Pranklin. 

Although the anniversary is not a 
legal holiday in any of the States except 
Pennsylvania, it has come to be observed 
unofficially throughout the whole coun- 
try. The flag is displayed, special exer- 
cises are held in the public schools, and 
the day is observed by lodges and civic 

organizations. It is customary to hold a 
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celebration in the Betsy Ross House in 
Philadelphia, and the patriotic order of 
the Sons of America are in the habit of 
placing a wreath on the grave of Betsy 
Ross in Mount Moriah Cemetery in 
Philadelphia. 

The increasing observance of Flag Day 
with the passing years has brought about 
amore lively appreciation of this banner 
of a free people. More than most peo- 
ples, we Americans have become accus- 
tomed to pay a very special homage and 
reverence to our flag. In a mystical way, 
such as is perhaps the case in on other 
land, the American flag symbolizes the 
hopes and ideals, the faith and pride 
of a Nation. It reminds us of our herit- 
age, of the struggle, the sacrifice, and 
the triumphs of those who have gone 
before us. In these days of international 
tensions it gives assurance to us and 
hope to the free world. It represents 
those ideals of democracy, truth, and jus- 
tice, toward which we must continue to 
strive, with confidence in the future of 
America. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcC- 
ORD an article appearing in the Harris- 
burg (Pa.) Patriot-News of June 4, 1958, 
entitled “Enola Sewage Co. Ordered To 
Stop Dumping in River”: 

ENOLA SEWAGE Co. OrnDERED To Stop DUMPING 
In RIVER 


The Enola Sewage Co., which has operated 
a disposal facility since 1903, has been or- 
dered to cease dumping raw sewage into the 
Susquehanna River. The State’s sanitary 
water board issued the order. 

Luverne Snavely, the company’s president, 
said the Caiptol Engineeering Co., of Dills- 
burgs, has been hired last summer, and 
Gannett, Fleming, Corddry and Carpenter, 
Harrisburg engineers last week to estimate 
the cost of constructing a new disposal plant. 
The present facility is located on Route 11-15 
midway between the north and south bound- 
aries of Enola. 

The Enola firm, owned by stockholders, has 
no connection with the East Pennsboro 
Township sanitary sewer system which has 
a treatment plant in operation and serving 
the Louis. Park area. 

James Close, chairman of the East Penns- 
boro Township *Sewer Authority, said: 

“The immediate threat of existing sewage 
problems is one of public health. Disease- 
carrying insetcs feeding on seeping and raw 
sewage, windblown bacteria from dried 
sewage, and contaThinated wells are definite 
public health hazards.” 

The State s&nitary water board has also 
warned the boroughs of Wormleysburg, Dun- 
cannon, and Marysville about dumping raw 
sewage into. the river. Wormleysburg al- 
ready has set up a municipal authority to 
finance and build a sanitary sewer system. 


AcTion Hinrep To CLEAN UP ALL Srreams 


More legal action may be necessary, a State 
health department official predicted yester- 
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day, in order to convince some communities 
of the need to clean up Pennsylvania streams. 

Walter Lyons director of the department’s 
division of sanitary engineering, said many 
cities have been convinced that there is a 
need for cleaner streams and have built 
sewage treatment plants voluntarily. The 
department’s main problem now, he said, is 
to convince cities and municipalities that 
have shown no interest in compliance. 

Lyons said he anticipates more legal ac- 
tion, especially for those communities that 
for a long time have been in violation of 
specific orders from the State sanitary water 
board. ° 





Blind Alley on Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I ask to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix an editorial with which I agree 
that appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald on Saturday last, 
June 13: 

»BLIND ALLEY ON WHEAT 


The passage of a price-boosting wheat bill 
by the House yesterday was a dismal per- 
formance. A majority of the legislators 
simply could not bring themselves to an ac- 
ceptance of the basic facts concerning the 
American wheat industry. Instead, they 
closed their eyes to the experience of the 
past and voted a return to support prices of 
90 percent of parity—a policy that has con- 
tributed mightily to the dumping of $3.5 
billion worth of surplus wheat into Govern- 
ment bins. f 

One recent visitor to the Middle West con- 
cluded that the cities of storage bins are so 
extensive that within a few years they may 
cover the wheat fields and thus force a cur- 
tailment of production. That is, of course, 
a@ gross exaggeration, but the use of tax 
funds to finance over-production has un- 
questionably gone to ridiculous extrerhes. 
Why should the Government continue to 
pay farmers excessive prices for a commod- 
ity produced far in excess of the country’s 
needs? 

The House made some gesture toward 
cutting down production while offering 
farmers higher rewards for unneeded 
wheat. BK called for a 25 percent reduction 
in acreage in order for farmers to qualify 
for the higher support prices and it re- 
duced the 15-acre allotment te any and all 
wheat farmers to 12 acres. But acreage 
control has proved to be a singularly inef- 
fective means of curtailing output in the 
past, and there is no reason to believe that 
it will be effective now. 

The action of the House probably means 
that no wheat legislation will be passed this 
year. President Eisenhower is almost cer- 
tain to veto any measure following the pat- 
tern of the House bill and the bill passed 
by the Senate is not much better. Since 
Congress appears determined not to adopt 
legislation that would discourage the pro- 
duction of surpluses, it might Well con- 
sider a totally different approach—the dis- 
posal of those surpluses on a large scale 
to hungry peoples of the world. 

The mere cost of storing our mountains 
of unneeded wheat is now a heavy drain 
on the Treasury. If Congress will not let 
the price of wheat subside to a point where 
the surplus can be used economically as 
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feed, it ought to be thinking seriously of 
ways and means of distributing it for hu- 
manitarian purposes. Such a policy would 
need the cooperation of other wheat-pro- 
ducing countries, notably Canada and Ar- 
gentina. Fortunately, the Departmént of 
Agriculture has already done & good deal 
of exploring in this field. The failure of 
the current wheat bills may afford an 
auspicious occasion for the advancement of 
a@ new program of distributing our excess 
bounty abroad, 





Lifting the Ceiling on Government Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


Or MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an editorial which appeared 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch on June 
9, 1959, “Up With the Ceiling”: 


Up WITH THE CEILING 


No matter how many speeches are made 
in Congress about greedy bankers and the 
delights of an easy money market, in the 
end it will be hard for House and Senate 
to find any practical alternative to the ad- 
ministration plan for lifting the interest 
ceiling on Government bonds. 

As with the ancient dream of eating one’s 
cake and having it too, the hope of simul- 
taneously enjoying the best of two possible 
worlds has a strong grip on some Senators 
and Representatives. They would like to 
enjoy both the full employment of boom 
times and the low-interest rates of depres- 
sion times. Who wouldn’t? But up to now 
nobody has been able to figure out a safe 
way of doing both at the same time. 

Easy credit is a consequence or expression 
of underemployed resources, and relatively 
tight money is the price that usually must be 
paid for good times. Though it is proper for 
the Government to do everything possible to 
mitigate the effects of tight money, making 
credit fairly available to all sectors of the 
economy, no way has yet been devised of gen- 
erally depressing the price of credit during a 
boom without adding inflationary pressures. 

Nor has anybody figured out a practical, 
noninflationary way by which the Govern- 
ment can segregate itself from the influences 
that affect credit for everybody else. When 
the Treasury borrows money, it must compete 
with other borrowers. If the other borrowers 
can and do pay higher interest rates than 
does the Government, the public in peace- 
time is not going to rush its money into Gov- 
ernment securities no matter how many pa- 
triotic appeals are addressed to it. 

Thesé circumstances have now caught up 
with the Treasury to such an extent: that 
more savings bonds are being cashed each 
month than are being bought. The price 
of outstanding Government bonds has fallen 
to the point where an investor can get a 
higher interest yield by buying Government 
issues already on the market than by sub- 
scribing to new issues at the present 34% -per- 
cent interest ceiling. Facing the need to re- 
finance 76 billions worth of securities within 
the next few months, the Treasury cannot 
persuade long-term investors to tie up their 
money in Government bonds unless it can 
pay somewhat higher interest rates. 

What are the alternatives? The Federal 
Reserve System might be ordered to support 
the price of Government bonds, as it did dur- 


ing and after the war. But this is a proved 
way of creating inflationary pressures, since 
every dollar thus put into support buying 
adds something like $6 to the money sup- 
ply. OF the interest ceiling could be left 
where it is, thereby forcing the Treasury to 
refinance maturing long-term debt with 
short-term securities on which the interest 
ceiling does not apply. That, too, would be 
an engine of inflation—in effect, a disguised 
way of inflating: the money supply at a time 
when it should be réstrained. 

Nobody likes the fact that removing the 
interest ceiling will increase the cost of car- 
rying the public debt. But this factor has 
been exaggerated. It is true that the tax- 
payers: now pay close to $8 billion a year 
in interest on the debt as against only 5.7 


, billion 10 years ago. But it is also true that 


the cost of carrying the debt is now less 
than 11-percent of the total Federal budget 
as against 14 percent 10 years ago. 

We hope the administration does not jeop- 
ardize the strong case it can make for lifting 
the interest ceiling by overplaying the sanc- 
tity of a free-money market. A modern 
Government cannot leave itself at the mercy 
of irresponsible traders who seek only pri- 
vate gain, and modern voters will not permit 
it to do so. Government must influence 
credit'just as it must influence other sectors 
of the economy on behalf of full employ- 
ment and a justly shared prosperity. But 
it-eannot change the facts of life by fiat, 
and it is a fact today that under the present 
interest ceiling people with money would 
rather put it into something else than Gov- 
ernment bonds. 





Again Hits Curbs on Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Littleton Courier, Little- 
ton, N.H., of June 11, 1959, entitled 
“Again Hits Curbs on Oil’: 

AGAIN Hirs Curss ON OIL 


The New England Council has fired off 
another salvo to Washington to express its 
continued, opposition to President Eisen- 
hower’s réstrictions on imports of Vene- 
zuelan residual oils. 

Albert O. Merrill, manager of the council’s 
Adndustry department, pointed out in a letter 
to Charles Colson, staff aid to Senator 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Republican, of Massa- 
chusetts, that New England oil prices usually 
decline at this time of year primarily because 
of seasonal demand factors. 

It is the NEC’s position that the residual 
oil import curbs will mean a boost in oil 
prices in the six-State area. 

In speaking about the oil import restric- 
tions, Colson told a recent New England 
Senators’ conference that regional oil costs 
have gone down, not up. 

However, the council explained that the 
coming of fall and winter demands will see 
the price of oil climb to new highs in New 
England and the hike will be directly attrib- 
utable to the administration's restrictions. 

Merrill also noted that since New Eng- 
land uses a heavy percentage of Venezuelan 
oil the added difference between next win- 
ter’s’ and last winter’s price is expected to 
cost the regional economy millions of dollars. 
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“New Englanders sincerely hope that you 
and our (New England) delegation in Wash- 
ington will bear this in mind when consider- 
ing the cost of these restrictions to .this 
region,” Merrill said, “and that further that 
appropriate steps will be taken to remedy an 
unfair and unnecessary situation.” 





Segregation or Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


“HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
organizations such as the Georgia Coun- 
cil on Human Relations and the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights have been en- 
deavoring to paint a beautiful picture of 
the integrated Washington schools by 
sending the school superintendent on 
expense-paid, speaking tours throughout 
the Nation. In spite of these efforts, the 
truth about the sorry mess here is get- 
ting out to the people anyway. 

They know about it even as far away 
as California... The Los Angeles Times 
of May 27 carried an article by Rudolf 
Flesch, entitled “Segregation or Discrim- 
ination?” The article is as follows: 

SEGREGATION OR DISCRIMINATION? 


(By Rudolf Flesch) 


Johnny Black can’t read. He can’t spell. 
He can’t add, subtract, multiply, or divide. 
He knows no history, no geography, no liter- 
ature, no science. In short, he’s utterly 
ignorant. 

Johnny Black is an 18-year-old Negro boy 
who lives in Washington, D.C. He’s just 
graduated from a public high school. His 
ignorance is the result of 4 years of educa~- 
tion in what is known as the fourth track. 

What is the fourth track? It’s the proud 
achievement of Dr. Carl Hansen, superin- 
tendent of Washington schools. 

When the Washington schools were inte- 
grated in 1955, Dr. Hansen hit upon the 
bright idea of dividing all high school stu- 
dents into four tracks—an honors group, a 
college preparatory group, a general educa- 
tion group, and a basic education group. 

The division was roughly by IQ. The first 
track .got a specially enriched curriculum, 
the second got the regular academic course, 
the third got some watered-down mishmash, 
and the fourth apparently got nothing what- 
ever. 

At least it turned out after 3 years that 
their IQ’s actually had dropped since they 
were freshmen. Their social concepts score 
had gone down from 16 to 10, their natural 
science score from 19 to 17 and their cor- 
rectness of expression score from 20 to 14, In 
other words, their so-called education in the 
fourth track left them dumber than they 
were to begin with. 

No special survey is needed to find out who 
these children are. Washington is now 53 
percent Negro. The fourth tracks obvi- 
ously are virtually all colored, the honors 
course is probably all white. 

As any educator has known for many 
years, the IQ test is apt to favor children 
from cultured, well-to-do homes and to 
penalize children of poor minority groups. 
And as any educator also knows, the IQ 
invariably goes up whenever a child com- 


. petes with brighter children in the same 


classroom. 
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Dr. Hansen has turned school integration 
in Washington into a mockery. He has 
taken the Negro children from their segre- 
gated, all-colored schools and put most of 

.them. in fourth tracks—which means 
into educational slums. 

I wonder whether Johnny Black’s parents 
know what's been déne to their boy. I won- 
der whether they realize that his 4 years at 
the fine integrated school have been a total 
waste—by actual tests. 

And I wonder how Dr. Hansen feels about 
it all. 

Occasionally he must cross the Mall and 
pass by the Lincoln Memorial. 

I wonder whether he dares to look up. 


The Legacy of Our Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, at 
commencement exercises in West Hart- 
ford, Conn. recently, Brig. Gen. Louis H. 
Renfrow delivered an outstanding ad- 
dress to the pupils of the Robinson 
Junior School for Boys. Under leave to 
extend my remarks I include the text of 
this talk. 

I should also like to note that General 
Renfrow pays a tribute in this speech 
to Connecticut’s illustrious junior Sen- 


ator: 
Tue LEGACY or Our YoutrH 


(Commencement address for Robinson 
Junior School for Boys, Hartford, Conn., 
June 1959, by Brig. Gen. Louis H. Ren- 
frow (retired) ) 


Just 10 years ago to the month, I was 
accorded the privilege of coming to this fine 
American school, and addressing the first 
graduating class, composed of two young 
men. 

In these 10 years, this school has taken its 
rightful place in the educational world. 

Comdr, John Robinson has been a long- 
time personal friend, and I am so happy 
to come here today, and have a part in these 
commencement exercises, 

Ten years ago, I said, in part: 

“There is no phenomenon of our American 
way of life more inspiring than the annual 
commencement exercises in which our 
young men and women complete their course 
of study, and go out from institutions which 
have carefully nurtured the precepts of 
democracy.” 

I further said: 

“On occasions like this, there is not much 
of an original nature to be said to a body 
of young men who have successfully come 
through the years of a course of education 
and training. 

“This—rather—is a time for stock-taking 
and review. 

“You are the heirs of America. 

“This is a day to examine your legacy, and 
to recognize, evaluate, and accept the re- 

bilities which go with it.” 

What I said then—holds true today. 

The treasures that lie before you are rich, 
satisfying and plen*'ful. 

High adventures beckon—in science, in 
commerce, in further learning, and research; 
in the meliow earth from which come agri- 
culture’s bountiful outpourings, in public 
life and service, in the selfiess service of the 
teacher, and in the healing had of the med- 
ical arts. 
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Above all these, there is a greater, richer 
treasure—a wonderful heritage that is given 
to all men and women of these United 
States—American freedom. No money can 
buy it. All the gold, silver, and diamgnds, in 
the world are worthless baubles beside it. 

The multiple blessings of this great gift 
of freedom are manifest in every movement, 
every function of American life. 

But you young men, who have just com- 
pleted your first step in your education at 
this school, have had an unusual opportu- 
nity to enjoy this freedom. 

There are too many spots left on earth to- 
day where, as in the United States, knowl- 
edge has been passed along from the older 
generations to the younger, untainted with 
propaganda, where there have been no 
bounds to limit ideas; no chains shackling 
intellect; and no lies distorting truth. 

Here, as in hundreds, yes, thousands of 
other American schools, graduating young 
Americans at this time, there is a freedom of 
thought, freedom of speech, and freedom to 
worship God as you please. 

You have been taught by good teachers, 
born earlier, who as Americans believe our 
own system of government to be the best in 
the world, and well they might, for it has 
passed the test in the crucible of time, yet, 
you have been invited to examine all other 
systems and to form your own conclusions. 

You live in a land where freedom’s heart- 
beat is so strong and steady, that even those 
who wish to change our governmental sys- 
tem go unmolested, as long as they refrain 
from violence, in their attempts. 

Such misguided souls may preach their 
chosen doctrines as loudly as they please, so 
long as they do not propose to overthrow and 
destroy this Government by force. 

You have been privileged to examine ideol- 
ogies which the United States condemns. 

You have been taught truthfully that all 
heroes are not necessarily Americans. 

You have read, and been taught, that all 
the world’s inventions since the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth Rock have not sprung 
from United States shores only. 

Your American history books tell no stories 
about the development of a superior, or 
world-dominating race in America. 

Your school reading sources compel no de- 
nunciation of wealth, but echo national lead- 
ers working constantly to lift the living level 
of the poor. 

Your books call for no world conquest. 

They advocate freedom for all the peoples 
of this earth. 

The fundamentals of Christianity have 
been given to you in this heritage with no 
admonition that in religion a Catholic, Jew, 
or Protestant, 4s better one than another. 

The sound, free doctrine that all men are 
equal in the sight of God, has been your 
teaching and your heritage. 

You leave this school with thé profound 
conviction that neither creed, nor the color 
of a man’s skin, will condemn him, nor placé 
him on a pedestal above others. 

Your curriculum has been the learning of 
freedom and the love of equality among all 
mankind. 

Today, as we are assembled in such happy 
surroundings, and with our families and 
friends here in West Hartford, Conn., we 
must not, and we shall not, forget the grave 
and sinister conditions that do exist in the 
Eastern and Western Worlds, beyond our 
shores. 

Today the hearts and minds of men, 
women, and children of these lands are 
gripped with fear and misgivings because of 
the things that are happening within the 
borders of thei? own countries. 

Yet in our glorious demonstration of de- 
mocracy in action there must be high hope, 
understanding, and prayerful belief that 
somehow, and not before it is too late, those 
persons to whom the mandate of leadership 
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has been entrusted will stay the hand of 
oppression by further solidifying the free- 
dom-loving peoples of the world in a com- 
mon bond of friendship, mutual understand- 
ing, and trust. 

The situation in the Berlin crisis and the 
present harassment by the Soviets at Geneva 
were both anticipated in a recent masterful, 
statesmanlike, and most timely address de- 
lineating the perilous situation that engulfs 
our Nation and the world. 

This address was delivered on February 25, 
1959, before the U.S. Senate by the illustrious 
junior Senator from Connecticut, the Hon- 
orable THomas Dopp. 

A paragraph of this prophetic address 
illustrates its timeliness: 

“Let us rather approach this date of May 
27, 1959, as a united America, proud of our 
ideals and traditions, conscious of our great 
mission in the world, and confident that if 
we but act aright the hand of God will 
sustain us to the ultimate victory.” 

Would that I could bring a light and happy 
message that all is well in the world. But 
your daily press, radio, and television reports 
belie such a message. ‘ 

What use are noble, idealistic, and intel- 
ligent leaders if there are not those to fol- 
low them who are noble, idealistic, and intel- 
ligent? 

In this modern and complex way of life we 
too often overlook the fact that our social 
and political heritage rests on our civiliza- 
tion. 

It is an acquired characteristic and has 
not had time to become fixed in our being 
and cannot be transmitted through heredity. 

Each generation, each child of today, fur- 
nishes the same virgin and undeveloped soil 
for development as obtained thousands of 
years ago. 

The fruits of literature, philosophy, and 
science must not only be preserved, but must 
be diligently digested by man thrice in each 
century to be maintained and to maintain 
civilized man. 

Life is persistent—the hereditary charac- 
teristics of life are persistent. 

It is our tragedy that man’s social and 
political heritage is not permanent, for on 
this shifting, dependent, social, and politi- 
cal heritage rests civilization. 

Destroy it, and you destroy social institu- 
tions, law, order, and liberty; education, 
culture, and refinement; faith, hope, and 
religion; sacrifice, charity, and patriotism. 

You will have lost your guide and compass, 
wind and sail, power and anchor. 

A myriad of achievements, material and 
spiritual, a geologic age of advancement will 
have been blotted out, but man has never 
lost this social and political heritage. 

Why be concerned about future loss? 

Because history presents too many exam- 
ples of the rise, decline, and fall of nations 
who lost enough of their social and political 
heritage to pass away. 

Material prosperity, armies and navies, 
wealth and power, are weak instruments for 
maintaining civilization, and unless the 
people and their leaders remember. and 
breathe life thrice each century into this 
thing called our social and political heri- 
tage, it will -be lost. 

We must not ignore or discard reason and 
truth; faith and trust; nor a score of such 
important parts of our lives that have been, 
and still are, beacon lights for man’s guid- 
ance upward. 

History presents us with no horoscopes; no 
Gallup polls; nor does liberty, not logic, nor 
anything else that I know of, for man has 
always found a heavy veil before the future. 

As long as we admit that we live by virtue 
of others having lived, as well as by our own 
merit, we know that we possess the present 
with its treasures, and its debts of the past. 

Your destiny rests in the thoroughness of 
your training, and your own planning, and 
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the zeal and enthusiasm with which you 
carry out these plans. 

Too often we, who have been in military 
service, hear from young people that they 
are unable to plan their future and that the 
present conditions make their future ob- 
scure and uncertain. 

The American people are slowly learning 
to live with danger, as you will have to do. 

Living with danger requires a very dif- 
ferent state of readiness, and a very differ- 
ent order of sacrifice, from merely rising up 
to meet a crisis, disposing of it, and return- 
ing thereafter to our well-beloved way of 
life. 

Living with danger is in itself a way of 
life; however little we may like it. 

It can be endured only by those who have 
acquired mental and psychological attitudes 
quite alien to a life of calm serenity. 

A free society is not possible, and has 
never been possible, without men willing to 
fight to gain it, and having gained it, been 
ready and willing to sacrifice to protect and 
keep it, 

This is as true today as it was when we 
gained our independence as a nation. 

When we sing our national anthem, or, as 
you and I stand at salute, as our flag is low- 
ered at sundown, every American (in this 
atomic-hydrogen age) and, particularly, 
every one of the 21 million living veterans 
of our great Nation, know that the ramparts 
we now watch are those farflung places that 
have moved our horizons from the borders 
of our Nation to areas. beyond the sea. 

Yet, my young friends, your present situ- 
ation is not new, nor different, for never 
have we been able, in my lifetime, and dur- 
ing three wars, to precisely predict what the 
future holds for any of us in exact terms, 
but has that not prevented all of us from 
planning, which plans may have had to be 
altered, but the mere planning has made 
such deviations and changes easier and more 
adjustable. « 

Is there an American who was not thrilled 
when he read of that marvelous scientific 
accomplishment of our atomic-powered sub- 


marines, the Nautilus and the Skate, when 


they submerged and traveled under the ice- 
cap of the North Pole? 

That was the result of dreams, planning, 
sacrifice, training and hard work. 

Has it ever occurred to you, as you read 
of these great scientific and sociological ad- 
vances, or studied the literary and scientific 
findings of the past, that these advances in 
our day were made possible by the sacrifices 
of those who blazed the trail of our democ- 
racy, or do you just take them for granted? 

On the horizon of our daily lives there has 
been a constant threat to these wonderful 
and modern developments by those despots 
who are determined to turn the clock back 
to the absolute control of men’s minds, ac- 
tivities and beliefs. 

It is this ever-present threat to our way 
ef life that has caused our Nation to invent 
and perfect instruments of defense—the 
atom and hydrogen devices. 

If greedy, selfish and destructive men, 
loose in the world today, could be stopped 
in their aggressive activities, these new dis- 
coveries can, and will, be diverted and con- 
verted from destructive to constructive ac- 
tivities that will open great and wonderful 
areas of unlimited possibilities and happi- 
ness. . 

While it is still necessary to defend our 
way of life, and at the same time offer’ our 
assistance to any Nation, or people, who 
want to live peacefully in the family of 
Nations, it will require the loyalty and de- 
votion of your generation and those to fol- 
low, who will be dedicated to the pioneer 
spirit of unselfish service to his fellow man. 

Young men will be asked to be modern 
pioneers at a time when danger and_uncer- 


tainty seem to be lurking in every corner 
of the world. 

My young friends—as you are about to en- 
ter into another phase of your life’s work, 
and as this wonderful beginning you have 
enjoyed here at this fine school is to be ex- 
panded into areas of greater opportunities 


and wider horizons, may you never forget, 


for 1 minute, those men and women who 
have made possible every step in your ad- 
vancement up the ladder of life. That you 
owe an unpaid debt to them, that can be 
discharged by your own worthwhile con- 
tributions to the development and advance- 
ment of a happier, healthier and more con- 
structive way of life. 

In a book, titled “What of the Night?” by 
Ernest L. Klein, you will find this illustra- 
tive statement which gives hope and en- 
couragement to those who might otherwise 
become despondent and morose: 

“It is most helpful to us to be able to 
shrink our tremendous problems, just a 
little, by remembering that events of monu- 
mental importance in the life of any gen- 
eration, shrivel into microscopic insignifi- 
cance in the eyes of history. * * * For a 
thousand years in Thy sight, are but as 


’ yesterday, when it is past, as a watch in 


the night.” 

May I quote from an address by the Hon- 
orable Louis A. Johnson, former Secretary 
of Defense: 

“The world often speaks today of our 
secret weapons. Here in the United States 
we have two secret weapons; weapons greater 
than all the atom or hydrogen devices; 
battleships; aircraft carriers; airplanes; 
rockets; missiles and guns. Best of all, our 
greatest weapons are safe from enemy de- 
struction. No enemy can steal them away, 
and they need never wear out. Our secret 
weapons are enlightened American youth, 
and* American freedom.” 

Keep that light of freedom burning 
brightly as you go on to other schools of 
learning, or into your life’s work. 

Be prepared to defend and protect this 
glorious land of yours and mine, as did 
those who courageously went out from so 
many schools in 1917, in 1941, and again 
in 1950. 

Turn a friendly, unafraid countenance to 
the rest of the world and to the future. 

Be aware that the future, and our Na- 
tion’s relations with the great family of 
nations on this earth, will soon rest in 
your hands, and the hands of those graduat- 
ing, as you are, from other schools. 

Be constantly on the alert and guard 
against any threatening enemy, whether 
that enemy shall come from within, or with- 
out, this democracy. 

Time is the ever-present factor with which 
you must reckon, and while there is still 
time, make every minute count in your day- 
to-day activities. 

May God go with you in this glorious ex- 
perience of your life yet to be lived. 





Keenotes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and include 
copy of my newsletter Keenotes which 


_ was released today: 
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KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELizaBeTH KEE) 

Earlier in the year, soon after President 
Eisenhower submitted his $77 billion budget 
to Congress, I expressed the belief that Con- 
gress would make substantial reductions in 
this recordbreaking peacetime budget. 

The House has just about completed ac- 
tion on all appropriation bills and to date 
a total of $1.3 billion has been cut from 
the President’s requests. ._IIn addition, the 
House is likely to reduce the President’s 
foreign aid budget by as much as $500 
million. 

The House record on the 1960 budget 
should be an effective answer to those peo- 
ple who insist on calling the Democratic 
majority in Congress wild spenders. The 
Appropriations Committee is meeting the 
challenge in a responsible manner and with- 
out using the meat-ax approach that 
would sacrifice-many programs and activi- 
ties that are essential to the continued 
growth of the Nation. 

There is still some doubt.that the budget 
will be balanced even though Government 
revenue from business and personal income 
taxes should be substantially higher as a 
result of continued improvement in the 
economic picture. Any deficit will be much 
smaller than seemed likely earlier in the 
year. 


LIFTING OF INTEREST CEILING TO TOUCH OFF 
LONG DEBATE 


The President's request for an increase in 
the statutory limitation on the interest the 
Government can pay on its long-term bonds 
is already causing considerable debate. The 
President says the increase is essential to 
enable the Treasury to sell bonds carrying 
an interest rate more in line with the current 
going rate. 

Opponents contend the increase will 
touch off a general increase in interest rates 
and inffationary pressures. These people 
believe the needs of the Treasury can be met 
in other ways that will not be as harmful 
as an increase in the interest rate. 

Another increase in the debt ceiling is also 
in the legislative mills. There is no ques- 
tion but what Congress will vote this. The 
present debt ceiling has just abouf been 
reached. 

AGRICULTURE DEBATES EMPHASIZE NEED FOR 

MORE RESEARCH 

During last week the House debated two 
agricultural bills—one prohibiting the sup- 
port price for tobacco from increasing, and 
another to try to deal with the present wheat 
surplus. In both instances, it was apparent 
that production has outstripped consump- 
tion. The need is to find new markets and 
new uses for these commodities and all other 
farm products. 

For this reason, I have strongly urged the 
passage of legislation to put added emphasis 
on research. The Department of Agriculture 
conducts an extensive research program. now, 
but in my estimation more work needs to 
be done on the utilization phase. 

The Department now has an exhibit on 
display in the patio Of its building showing 
some of the progress to date. It is entour- 
aging. USDA scientists are trying to find 
ways to greatly increase industrial uses of 
wheat, corn, and other cereal grains. 

For example, corn is 70 percent starch 
and provides the most economical source of 
this material. Utilization research is devel- 
oping products from starch with improved 
properties for present applications and in 
addition is working toward novel starch 
products for entirely new industrial appli- 
cations. 

If successful in these efforts, the scientists 
can open up a vast new market for corn 
that could absorb that part of the corn crop 
not needed for feed. Just think what it 
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would be to farmers, in terms of price, to 
have a vast new market for their products. 
Price-support operations cost billions each 
year. The utilization research budget is less 
than $100 million. It seems to me that the 
major emphasis should be on utilization re- 
search and not on price-support operations 
which only add to present surpluses. 





Paul Hancock: Man of the Year for 
Center Point, Ala. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
this past week Mr. Paul Hancock, Sr., an 
outstanding citizen of my district, was 
selected as Man of the Year for the city 
of Center Point. This was a truly de- 
served recognition for Mr. Hancock’s 
record of civic service and all of us in 
Jefferson County are quite proud that 
Mr. Hancock has been designated as 
recipient of the award. 

Under leave heretofore granted, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, an article which appeared in 
the newspaper the Progressive Star, 
published at Center Point, Ala., dealing 
with Mr. Hancock’s selection: 

Pau. Hancock: MAN OF THE YEAR 


Now it can be told—Mr. Paul Hancock, Sr., 
resident for over 20 years in Center Point, 
has been chosen by the people as “The Man 
of the Year.” 

From such men as Jack Underwood, Doug 
Dedman, Jimmy Jones, Floyd Hubbard, Nor- 
man Faris, and Paul Hancock it’s hard to 
select just one man as representing Mr. 
Center Point 1959. Few communities, if 
any, are fortunate enough to have so-many 
civic minded men as these. We, the residents 
of Center Point, do indeed have a lot to be 
thankful for—among them, good civic 
leaders. 

Paul Hancock, Sr., was born and raised 
in the Birmingham area. He started in 
business during the depression years when 
thousands upon thousands were unemployed. 
He moved his family to Center Point in 1938 
and in 1941 his home was completely de- 
stroyed by fire. The home was uninsured. 
His present home now stands on the same 
location. 

In 1947, Mr. Hancock moved his business 
to Center Point. He owns and operates the 
Paul Hancock Co., a firm engaged in the 
rental and sales of steel scaffolding and con- 
struction equipment. He has a branch of- 
fice in Decatur, Ala. There are also agents 
in all principal cities of north Alabama and 
part Of the Mississippi. He also owns and op- 
erates the Southern Building Supply and 
Hardware Co. and the Southern Engineering 
Co. 

In the mid-1940's Mr. Hancock gave, one 
year, more to the church than his business 
made. The following year his profits zoomed 
to tenfold what he had contributed to the 
church the year before. 

Another wonderful gesture on behalf of 
Mr. Hancock, is that wherever and when 
possible, he hires handicapped people. One 
teenager in particular was hired out of Part- 
low State Mental Institute. The boy was 
on probation and in Paul Hancock’s care 
for the first year. He improved to the point 
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that he was accepted into the Army and now 
enjoys a normal life. ~ 

He has a friend, a retired pastor, whom he 
helps financially every month. 

He paid the first youth director of the 
Center Point Church a regular salary. 

Paul Hancock equipment has moved every 
preacher, except one, that has been called to 
another charge from the Center Point Meth- 
odist Church. In some instances, upon ar- 
rival at the new-destination the furniture 
was unloaded and the other preacher’s loaded 
and moved to his new charge. 

In January next year, Mr. Hancock will 
be elevated to Potentate of Zamora Temple. 
The largest Shrine temple in the Southeast, 
it has a membership of 9,500. The Shrine of 
North America maintains and supports 17 
hospitals for crippled‘children. The Shrine 
has rehabilitated over 30,000 children. Their 
slogan “No man stands so erect as when he 
stoops to help a crippled child.” The hos- 
pitals are free to all crippled children re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color. 

He is a member of the Better Business 
Bureau and a charter member of Masonic 
Order No, 872. 

The Progressive Star, along with all the 
residents of Oenter Point, join together— 
“We salute you, Paul Hancock, and thank 
you for what you have done for our com- 
munity, for the contribution of your time 
and money that Center Point might be a 
better and cleaner place to raise our chil- 
dren, for the unselfishness you have shown, 
for the modesty that possesses you to be 
just—Paul Hancock.” 





Let Us Live 1 Day at a Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Archie 
Keene, president of Indiana Technical 
College, Fort Wayne, Ind., recently pre- 
sided at the graduation exercises for 
the class of 1959 of that institution. 
As a part of those exercises, he delivered 
a charge to the graduating class. 

Because it contains such excellent 
advice and philosophy, I am including 
it herewith: 

Let Us Live 1 Day ata TIME 


There are 2 days in every week about 
which you should not worry—2 days which 
should be kept free from fear and appre- 
hension. 

One of these days is yesterday with its 
mistakes and cares, its faults and blunders, 
its aches and pains. Yesterday has passed 
forever. All the money in the world can- 
not bring back yesterday. Beyond asking 
forgiveness of your God and of your fellow 
man you cannot undo a singlé act you per- 
formed. You cannot erase a single word 
yousaid. Yesterday is gone. 

The other day you.should not worry about 
is tomorrow with its possible adversities, 
its burdens, its large promise and perhaps 
poor performance. Tomorrow is also beyond 
your immediate control. 

Tomorrow's sun will rise, either in splen- 
dor or behind a mask of clouds—but it will 
rise. Until it does, you have no stake in 
tomorrow, for it is as yet unborn. This 
leaves only one day—today. Any man can 
fight the battles of just one day. It is only 
when you and I add the burden of those 
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two awful eternities, yesterday and tomor- 
row—that we break down. 

It is not the experience of today that 
drives men mad—it is remorse or bitter- 
ness for something which happened yester- 
day and the dread of what tomorrow may 
bring. 

Let us, therefore, live 1 day at a time. 
As you live each day remember that the 
best thing to give your enemy is forgive- 
ness; to an employer, service; to an oppo- 
nent, tolerance; give your heart to a friend; 
set a good example for your children; revere 
your father and mother and so conduct 
yourseif that they will always be proud of 
you; give to yourself the priceless heritage 
of self-respect, and finally give charity and 
understanding to all men. 





Loyal Civilian Force at Fort Campbell 
Hikes Production Despite Budget Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER © 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr.LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
direct the attention of the House to a 
magnificent job being done at Fort 
Campbell, Ky., by the commander of the 
101st Airborne Division, Maj. Gen. W. C. 
Westmoreland. The executive editor of 
the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, Charles 
Moss, has written a splendid story illus- 
trating how production on this military 
base has been increased notwithstanding 
a budget cut. Mr. Moss, in his own in- 
imitable fashion, has called to the at- 
tention of the thousands of readers of 
this great newspaper, the work of this 
outstanding military man. The story 
follows: 

No COMPLACENCY HeERE—LoyaL CIVILIAN 

Force AT Fort CAMPBELL HIKES PRODUC- 

TION DESPITE BuDGET CuT 


(By Charles Moss) 


Fort CAMPBELL, Ky.—When a Fort Camp- 
bell housewife calls a plumber, he not only 
doesn’t forget the right pipe wrench, or 
plug, but takes a hammer and a saw, tools 
of the sheetmetal trade and even electric 
fixtures. 

Why the extra hardware? Well, there 
might be a Icose plank in the front porth 
floor. A gutter may be leaking or the elec- 
tric stove may be acting up. And the man 
who was called as a plumber takes care of 
all the trouble. 

Lost motion is eliminated. There is no 
duplication of personnel for work or travel 
and consequent vehicle depreciation. Costly 
man-hours are spent where they ought to 
be—on the job. 

The result is high efficiency and a saving 
of money for the U.S, taxpayer. 

How did it all come about? Congress 
probably deserves some indirect credit. Fort 
Campbell’s budget was reduced. 

The effect, higher efficiency on less money, 
not in wages, but overall operating funds, 
was engineered by Maj. Gen. W.C. Westmore- 
land, commander of the 10ist Airborne Di- 
vision and “mayor” so to speak, of Fort 
Campbell, the division’s home base. 

He not only commands the Screaming 
Eagles and sees that they must be ready to 
go anywhere in the world and fight any 
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kind of enemy under any kind of condi- 
tions. He also is responsible for the proper 
functioning of a city of 25,000 souls, who 
mostly live in Government-owned houses. 
There must be schools for the children. 
Streets must be repaired, garbage collected. 
All the municipal services must be per- 
formed. 

By whom? The answer is going to sur- 
prise many a taxpayer who has always been 
under the impression that soldiers do every- 
thing there is to be done on an Army base, 
housekeeping and military. 


SOLDIER TRAINING COMES FIRST 


That is not true. When a soldier is at the 
home post, he trains. In~-his role as com- 
mander of the 10ist, General Westmoreland 
is adamant on that military premise. His 
first duty is command, That includes the 
fundamental -business of teaching para- 
troopers to kill the enemy without being 
killed themselves. : 

The Screaming Eagles train and train and 
train—like a football team, but their train- 
ing knows no season. They hit the silk and 
run ground scrimmages day in and day out, 
the year round in rain and heat and cold 
and snow. Their games are played in des- 
erts, mountains, and jungles. 

Napoleon said a long time ago that an 
army marches on its stomach. But times 
have changed. The mobility of the 101st is 
a lot more complicated, particularly since it 
strikes from the air, and takes along all nec- 
essary equipment—from rifles to rockets and 
jeeps to tanks.. 

But if the soldiers are constantly train- 
ing, who keeps all this materiel repaired and 
ready to go on a moment’s notice? 

Civilians. 

And who does the housekeeping for the 
town? 

Civilians. 

The paratrooper, if he keeps fit to fight 
in an atomic age, doesn’t have time to put 
a new engine in a plane and serve as a lad- 
derman in the hometown fire department. 

As it turns out then, there are two divisions 
at Fort Campbell—a military and a civilian, 
both indispensable, so far as the defense of 
the Nation is coneerned. And both take a 
lot of money. 

What happens when funds are cut? As 
usual, it’s a problem for the general. 

Perhaps there have been military posts 
where a budget cut would be met with the 
philosophy of the old army game, whereby 
training and maintenance would be allowed 
to coast downto the level of the reduction. 


MORE PRODUCTION ON FEWER DOLLARS 


But the man who commands the 101st 
did not win the two stars of a major gen- 
eral at the age of 42 by proficiency at the 
aforementioned army game. 

When the budget problem came up he did 
just what all who know him predicted he 
would do. He came up with a plan to get 
more production on fewer dollars. 

The maintenance of the fort as a mobile 
community is not a profit and loss «pera- 
tion. In other words, the general has no 
balance sheet by which he can gage the 
efficiency of his overall operation. But he 
saw no reason why thé experience of large 
and successful business corporations could 
not be applied to operational problems at the 
post. 

At Westmoreland’s invitation several highly 
qualified industrial engineers came to study 
the procedures then in force. They made 
_their recommendations. 

Then the commander of Fort Campbell 
wrote a memorandum. 

Its message was directed to private citi- 
zens who live on farms and in the near and 
not so nearby towns of Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. They are the men and women who 
keep the tanks, trucks, planes, rocket car- 
riers, guns—from side arms to artillery—ra- 
dio and radar sets—all at peak performance 
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ready for the 10ist to take into action any- 
where on the globe at any time. 

These men and women from Clarksville 
and Cadiz, Ashland City and Hopkinsville 
also come to Fort Campbell every day to run 
the laundry, teach school, patch parachutes, 
operate and maintain the telephone, power 
and water systems, not to mention mainte- 
nance of more than 2,000 buildings and resi- 
dences. The number is increasing all the 
time with a public housing program under- 
way. Also the fort is in an advance stage 
of conversion from a temporary to perma- 
nent base. 7 

CIVILIAN WORKERS GET THE WORD 


.Civilians are doing all of this work and it 
was to them, through their supervisors, that 
the geperal delivered his request on the sub- 
ject “Increased production.” 

This is what he said: 

“The operating budget has been reduced 
this year and it is anticipated that there 
may be a further reduction during the next 
fiscal year. At the same time additional re- 
quirements have been imposed on the post. 
Our only solution to the problem is to in- 
crease productivity within each work area. 
By this I mean the productivity of each ci- 
vilian employee and military man involved 
in our industrial and administrative activi- 
ties. In short, we must increase our effi- 
ciency and effect the fullest utilization of 
our available manpower, funds and facili- 
ties.” 

“You are urged,” he continued, “to evalu- 
ate your performance, review and analyze 
your responsibilities, take stock of your 
practices, and work with us to increase our 
man-hour productivity. As a first step in 
increasing our efficiency, an immediate goal 
of 10 percent increase in production is es- 
tablished without increase in work force. 
I know I can depend upon you to play an 
effective role in attaining this objective.” 

That letter was dated March 7, 1959. 

Since that time the production efficiency 
of Fort Campbell has increased not by 10 
but by 15 percent. And it is in the process 
of going higher. 

How was it accomplished? First by frank- 
ness and looking facts in the face. Then, a 
ready willingness to eliminate inherited, 
cumbersome and smothering patterns of 
procedure, thereby releasing creative ener- 
gies born of pride in workmanship and a 
dedicated sense of teamwork and mission. 

The operation has come a long way since 
the General asked one of the visiting indus- 
trial engineers for a verdict after the first 
inspection. 

“How.thick skinned are you?” the engineer 
replied. _ 

“Plenty,” said Westmoreland. 

“Well, said the expert, “the place is too 
clean.” ; 

“And what does that mean?” asked the 
man who wears two stars. 

“It means,” said the consultant, “that in 
the furniture shop there should be sawdust 
on the floor.” 


SAWDUST ON THE FLOOR 


Soon there was enough sawdust on the 
floor for a barn dance—and other changes 
were made, including the launching of a pro- 
motion program: Operation High Gear. All 
over the base posters and bumper stickers 
proclaim that: “We back STRAC (Strategic 
Army Command) More: Production, Efficien- 
cy, Economy, Incentive, Less: Waste, Cost, 
Time, Backlog.” 

STRAC today is backed with enthusiasm 
and new procedures that involve: 

Cross training: The ambidextrous plumber 
introduced at the beginning of the article 
is an example. In the Signal Department, 
which operates-the telephone system for the 
post, the technician who repairs and re- 
builds radar sets and radios can do the same 
thing for a camera, That department, inci- 
dentally, does this type work for National 
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Guard, Reserve and ROTC units In the State 
of Tennessee. 

Consolidation: There formerly were four 
battery shops on the base with duplicated 
equipment and personnel. Now there is only 
one. The furniture shop (with sawdust on 
the floor) now adjoins the paint shop. 

Dispersal: The versatile plumber, who acts 
also in the capacity of carpenter, tinner, and 
electrician, is served by roving supply vans 
assigned to various areas on the base. Spe- 
cially marked repair trucks are given the 
right-of-way in traffic. 

Work measurement: Varicolored charts 
bloom on all office walls. In the absence of 
profit and loss statements they tell at a 
glance the production story as it relates both 
to the individual and the unit. The fore- 
man has immediate control of his labor force. 
He knows the what and when of his man- 
power. 

VISITING FOR EXPERIENCE 


Off post training: Mechanical supervisors 


‘visited large private industrial plants. Tele- 


phone and electronics technicians went on 
training missions to the Bell Telephone Co. 
Fort Campbell meat cutters improved their 
technique by experience at Frostry Morn’s 
large Clarksville packinghouse. Maintenance 
supervisors visited the General Electric ap- 
pliance plant at Louisville. Thus “Operation 
Experience For Efficiency” spread through 
the various types of industry. 

Awards for incentive and new ideas both 
to individuals and groups: Entirely new proc- 
esses and time-saving procedures have been 
developed. Show business agents tell their 
applicants; “Don’t call us. We'll call you.” 
When a cash prize is won the general says: 
“Don’t come to me. I'll come to you.” The 
award is made at the workbench. The work 
break is shorter that way. 

All this and the resulting achievements is 
Operation High Gear, and Operation Success. 

But it is more than that. It’s an attitude, 
a state of mind, an activation of an aware- 
ness of a threat to the Nation. It is the 
opposite and ultimate: extreme of national 
complacency. The outstanding production 
and the still climbing momentum would not 
have been gained by pressure or mere syn- 
thetic enthusiasm. 

The workers are under civil service, with 
all its benefits and protection. Their leave 
program is more liberal than the vacation 
plan of the average American citizen. Fort 
Campbell pays the prevailing wage scale and 
there are the usual compensations for over- 
time. 

WORLD COMMITMENTS AFFECT ALL 


Finally, to put it another way—in the 
briefing room at Fort Campbell, a world map 
covers one wall. From the dot that is the 
post, thin ribbons radiate to countries all 
over the globe where the United States has 
commitments. They are the parts of the 
free world, infiltrated and threatened per- 
haps, but as yet unoccupied by the restless, 
ruthless tide that is the Sino-Soviet com- 
bine. 

The map is only a picture and the ribbons 
are just bright silken streamers. But the 
varied patches of color represent segments 
of the earth inhabited by harassed or in- 
secure populations. Staff officers of the 101st 
read that wall as a doctor reads a fever chart. 

The spreading strings represent invisible 
but pulsing lines of sensitivity, electric with 
potential flashes spelling possible chaos and 
then commitment for the Fort Campbell 
troops, spearhead of the Strategic Army 
Command. 

These electric beams of intuition from over 
the world penetrate all ranks, civilian, too, 
within the installation. And here is welded 
the relationship between fighting man and 
artisan. Here the citizen employees, men 
and women, identify themselves with the 
mission, and the destiny of the 10lst Air- 
borne Division. 
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The future of every American is tied to 
that same destiny, but few, beyond the 
bounds of the Military Establishment on the 
Tennessee-Kentucky border spare necessary 
time from the comforts of complacency to be 
aware of it. Civilian workers at the great 
base are aware of it. They know that to the 
perfection and efficiency of their handiwork 
is geared the Screaming Eagles’ efficiency of 
movement, weaponry, and communication— 
often the difference between life and death, 
victory and defeat. 

That knowledge, deep in the hearts of these 
. men and women, who wear no uniform, but 
report daily to their tasks at Fort Campbell, 
is accepted as a privilege, worn as a badge, 
with pride and gratitude. Like the para- 
troopers they support—they, too, stand 
bravely at the sharp edge of reality. 

That is why Operation High Gear is in high 
gear—and gaining speed. 


A Bill To Provide Longevity Corrections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill to provide that em- 
ployees of the U.S. postal service shall 
be eligible to receive four longevity steps 
after 10, 15, 20, and 25 years of service 
respectively. Under my bill, each step 
would provide a $200 per annum increase 
and enactment of the bill is urgently 
needed in order that the loyalty of career 
postal employees may be recognized 
properly. 

One of the objectives of my bill also 
is to insure that all types of Federal 
service shall be considered in determin- 
ing eligibility for longevity. I can see 
no reason why an employee who serves 
10 years in a position under the classifi- 
cation act and then transfers to the 
postal service should be denied longevity 
credit for the full period of his Federal 
career. 

Mr. Speaker, let us direct our attention 
first to the amount of each longevity 
grade. When the longevity concept first 
was enacted into law in 1945, the vast 
majority of postal employees had a top 
automatic grade of $2,700. Today, the 
top grade for that same overwhelmingly 
large percentage of postal employees is 
$4,875. The postal clerks, letter carriers, 
and postal transportation clerks making 
up this segment of the postal family are 
underpaid today just as they were in 
1945 when Public Law 134 was passed. 
Nevertheless, the salaries have almost 
doubled in the intervening period. Is it 
reasonable then to assume that the 1945 
longevity payments should be static in 
the context of a doubled wage structure? 

Because of this feature, my bill stipu- 
lates that each longevity grade shall be 
$200 instead of $100. In regard to clerks 
and carriers at first- and second-class 
post offices, the 1945 law stipulated that 
employees should advance .through 11 
salary steps beginning at $1,700 annually 
and reaching $2,700 annually. 
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The law—section 12a—stipulated 
“that for such employees at post offices 
of the first class there shall be three 
additional grades; that is, grade 12, $2,- 
800; grade 13, $2,900; grade 14, $3,000, 
and that employees who perform faith- 
ful and meritorious service shall be pro- 
motea to grade 12 after 3 years of such 
service in grade 11, shall be promoted to 
grade 13 after 5 years of such service in 
grade 12, and shall be promoted to grade 
14 after 7 years of such service in grade 
13.” The same meritorious grade fea- 
ture was applied by the law to employees 
of the Postal Transportation Service and 
other branches of the postal service. 

In the fashion outlined, the law estab- 
lished the three, five, and seven rule 
which brought with it certain injustices 
that have never been completely re- 
moved, but which are now so remotely 
distant or so puzzlingly complicated as to 
demand a bold new type of correction. 
Accordingly, my bill proposes four lon- 
gevity grades. 

On May 3, 1950, Public Law 500 was 
approved. That law established three 
longevity promotional grades to be ef- 
fective following 13, 18, and 25 years of 
postal service. The act also provided 
that persons who were earning credit 
under the three, five, and seven rule 
would, provided that they had been in 
the highest automatic grade of their 
positions, retain promotion credits under 
the three, five, and seven concept. Thus, 
just 9 years ago a new standard formula 
was introduced. That formula sought 
unsuccessfully to’ correct the inequities 
of previous law. 

Because my bill is related to a postal 
salary structure which even today is not 
wholly realistic, and because there can 
be no other relationship upon which such 
corrective action could possibly be based, 
the bill I am introducing cannot possi- 
bly overcome each and every instance of 
inequity. Nevertheless, my bill is de- 
signed to provide suitable recognition to 
long-term career employees. It is a 
moderate bill, and I hope very earnestly 
that it may be given swift approval by 
the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service and thereafter quickly ap- 
proved on the floor of the House. 


John Foster Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include two edi- 
torials from publications in my district 
on the death of John Foster Dulles. One 
entitled, “A Patriot To Remember” is 
from the Western Michigan Catholic of 
May 28, 1959 and the other, “John Foster 


Dulles” is from the columns of the Hol- . 
land Evening Sentinel of May 25: 
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A PatTrior To REMEMBER 
(By Msgr. Joseph C. Walen) 


The many tributes paid to the last John 
Foster Dulles since his death Sunday com- 
bine to preserve for this country’s history a 
detailed portrait of a great patriot. 

His devotion to the United States drove 
him to work in his nation’s behalf until he 
could no longer muster strength against can- 
cer. He worked to the very, brave end. 

American citizens generally are not appre- 
ciative of the work of their public servants. 
In the extremely complicated negotiations 
involving Soviet Russia, Dulles showed forti- 
tude in the face of both the blustery Soviets 
and the snide criticisms of some parlor pinks 
in this country. He carried on doggedly, as- 
suredly, whether his work was appreciated or 
not. 

Some of his enemies belittled what they 
called his “moralistic judgments’ in the 
shaping of our foreign policy. He had the 
vision and the courage to say bluntly that 
morality must be a norm in international di- 
plomacy as well as in personal lives, or com- 
munism will surely win out. 

As much as any soldier who demonstrated 
his patriotism by dying on the battlefield, so 
John Foster Dulles has died for his country. 

His life has been an example of loving his 
country, of living for it, and of dying for it. 
It will be tragic indeed if that life of service 
does not prod more Americans into taking an 
active interest in their Government at all 
levels. 

John Foster Dulles is a patriot to remem- 
ber. 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


The former Seeretary of State of our great 
country died Sunday after a long and painful 
illness from the killer cancer. 

Right up to the time of his death he was 
active in the cause of his country as con- 
sultant to the President after his resignation 
as Secretary of State. 

John Foster Dulles is a name that is known 
all over the world. He will be remembered 
as the great Secretary of State of this coun- 
try for a long time. For more than 6 years 
he served during the cold war and with the 
many problems all over the world this was 
no small job. John Foster Dulles traveled 
thousands of miles each week pouring oil on 
the troubled waters of the world. 

Millions of iines of news have been and 
will be printed on his short term of-a little 
more than three score and ten years on earth, 

Just recently Macmillan, Churchill, Dulles, 
and President Eisenhower met in Washing- 
ton and at the President’s farm where there 
were talks about world conditions. 

This proved to be a timely meeting as 
Dulles was failing from the disease at the 
time of the meeting and many people over 
the world were wondering just how long it 
would be before the end would come. 

There have been many people and will be 
many who will mourn the passing of Dulles 
who will be buried at Arlington Wednesday. 

But there were times in Dulles’ career ‘as 
Secretary of State when he was derided and 
reviled by the press and officialdom of 
friendly countries almost as savagely as he 
was pilloried in stock Communist vitupera- 
tion. Often he was regarded as a man more 
likely to bring on a war than to maintain 
peace. 

Yet in the months preceding his death, 
there was a tremendous change in public 
opinion. Nothing but words of tribute came. 
his way. They were not the sympathetic ex- 
pressions intended to console a dying man, 
but represented almost universal apprecia- 
tion of methods he used in steering the shaky 
ship of freedom through a turbulent time. 

We are only on this great earth a short 
time and there are so many good things that 
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need doing. We think that perhaps this 
might have been in the mind of John Foster 
Dulles because he did not save himself in 
any way but kept on right up to the end. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. -Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following newsletter of 
June 13, 1959: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas, June 13, 1959) 


The urge to spend money as the universal 

answer to any problem before us keeps re- 
¢appearing: (1) The $1 billion, 10-year Water 
Pollution Act to build sewage plants passed 
254 to 142 (Atcer against) and added $80 
million to the budget for fiscal 1960. Pro- 
viding Federal money for local projects in 
this way seems unwise tome. (2) The pub- 
lic works appropriation bill ($1,185 million) 
exactly equalled the budgeted amount, al- 
though projects were rearranged. Responsi- 
bly the Appropriations Committee elimi- 
nated and reduced requested expenditures 
for many projects. Members of Congress 
asked for 230 unbudgeted projects, costing 
$2.4 billion. Obviously, many had to be cut. 
Still 24 unbudgeted projects were scheduled. 
The President's no new starts policy was 
disregarded. My suggestion is that we cut 
way down on public works spending and get 
our financial house in order. For example, 
this is hardly the time for water lily eradica- 
tion costing $500,000. : 

The Tax Rate Extension Act of 1959, the ex- 
cise tax and corporate rate (from 47 percent 
to 52 percent) increases, imposed to help 
finance the Korean war, represents a yearly 
procedure showing how Congress continues 
laws originally called temporary and emer- 
gency in nature. It passed handily because 
these proceeds are necessary to pay Govern- 
ment bills. Those of us who have responsibly 
built a record of economy could consistently 
vote for this tax reduction. Yet, we must 
not, through inflation resulting from Gov- 
ernment spending beyond receipts, weaken 
the buying power of the dollar. So it was 
that even the economy-minded voted for the 
tax extension, forced to do so by the big 
spending programs of Congress supported ‘by 
less fiscally concerned Members. Forgotten 
in the sock the corporation tax argument is 
the fact that corporation taxes are passed on 
to consumers. So it’s the individual, the 
John Does, who pay, as usual. Corporation 
tax cuts would help individuals. 

The tobacco price support bill brought 
another allegedly sick farm crop to Congress 
for more legislative doctoring. (The only 

Mm trouble are the ones Government 
tinkers with.) The tobacco trouble is 
threefold: (1) Government support form- 
ulas have failed to keep tobacco prices from 
rising, which brings us to, (2) increased 
competition of foreign tobacco producers 
and loss of market, and (3) further acreage 
allotment cuts now pending. The remedies 
offered us were: (1) The Agricultural Com- 
mittee’s Democrat plan (whose chairman is 


parity formulas, or (2) the 
year freeze at the present level. 
seemed wrong to me, the 


3- 
Both 
less 
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objectionable. One Member’s suggestions 
were indicative of the disfavor of some 
Members over the farm subsidies totaling 
over $5 billion yearly, which have resulted 
in mountainous surpluses, staggering stor- 
age costs, double taxation of our people, and 
lost foreign miarkets. His suggestions (p. 
9334 June 9 CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorRD): (1) 
Get rid of farm support programs, (2) fire 
sale of $9 billion surpluses, (3) use $1 bil- 
lion to relocate small and inefficient farm- 
ers who can’t stay in business without price 
supports, (4) apply proceeds left to na- 
tional debt reduction and more toward 
later tax cut. The Federal farm program is 
scandalous and immoral, it seems to me. 
The Democrat plan passed 250 to 149 (after 
defeating Republican). 

The wheat program of 1960 and 1961, a 
second agriculture measure for the week, 
Was even more incomprehensible. Repre- 
sented as the best solution for a bad situa- 
tion ($3.5 billion invested in deteriorating 
stored wheat and even more surplus com- 
ing), we were told no one liked the bill. 
The surpluses can’t be marketed and cannot 
be given away. They keep piling up with 
construction of increased storage facilities 
barely keeping up. The solution offered was 
to cut acreage 25 percent but give back to 
the farmer one-third of his loss in stored 
wheat. Take with one hand, give back with 
the other. The bill passed, believe it or 
not. A Republican substitute bill to treat 
all wheat farmers equally permitting all to 
vote by referendum for a choice of pro- 
grams which would cost the Government 
less, was defeated. My disappointment over 
Congress’ failure to correct the ridiculous 
farm program overshadowed my apprecia- 
tion for adoption of my request to permit a 
farmer to grow unrestricted what he wants 
when he uses it on his farm. There’s an- 
other program about which the people 
should rise up in arms. 

The President’s requests concerning debt 
management, a debt limit increase and re- 
vised interest rates on Government in- 
debtedness is the subject of the Ways and 
Means Committee’s present hearings. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, Texan Bob An- 
derson, made it plain that refusing to raise 
the debt limit is as unrealistic as refusing 
to pay your debts after running up Dills. 
Congress con ts to spend; the Treasury 
must pay. Also, that interest rates must be 
changed Since, realistically, interest rates 
represent the price to be paid for money, a 
commodity in the market place subject to 
laws of supply and demand like any other 
commodity. I predict the simple natural 
economic laws will be hardly recognizable 
as they are misinterpreted or distorted be- 
fore these hearings are completed. Behind 
all our fiscal problems is a simple solution, 
reduce Federal spending. Believe it or not, 
we now even have the big spending Con- 
gressmen suggesting yearly debt reduction to 
those of us who have been trying to trim 
expenses, while they, the big spenders, 
keep piling up this debt, which last year 
alone was $13 billion. 


Mass Deportation from Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 
OF CONNECTICUT . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 
Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, in 
1940 a crime so gigantic that its full 
dimensions have never been grasped by 
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the people of the world was committed 
in the Baltic nations of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. I do not refer to the 
forced granting of military bases on the 
soil of these nations to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, although that 
was an act that history cannot condone. 
I refer principally to the mass deporta- 
tion of many thousands of men, women, 
and children to Siberia following this 
occupation of the three Baltic nations. 

The story of what happened in these 
nations has been detailed in past reports 
by a special committee of this House. 
The extent of the tragedy has been 
blurred by the secrecy that covers the 
punitive facility of the Soviet Union. 
But the indifference to family love, to 
nationality, to basic rights of human 
beings, is clear to be seen in the record. 

It was in those days that Marshal 
Ivan Serov was hard at work signing 
deportation orders and seeing to it that 
people who might become embarrassing 
to the occupiers were sent away. Later 
he became the boss of security through- 
out the Soviet Union. He is something 
of an expert in the field of inhumanity. 
He organized the deportation of Cauca- 
sians and Crimeans in 1944, presumably 
using his experience with the Balts; he 
personally instituted the security policy 
systems in Poland and East Germany in 
1945. and it was probably he who planned 
the invitation to Polish resistance lead- 
ers to be killed in 1944. He was in 
Hungary in 1956. 


The United States has never recog- 
nized the forced incorporation of these 
three States into the Soviet Union. It 
is a matter of moral principle that we 
should remind the world of what was 
done there, and that we should insist 
that right must prevail. We should in- 
sist that this issue be placed on the 
agenda of the United Nations so that 
Soviet aggression and intervention in 
the domestic affairs of the Baltic na- 
tions, as in the east European nations 
and in the latest example of Chinese 
Communist intervention in Tibet be ex- 
posed and corrected. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 118 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the ConGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp an article appearing in the 
Quincy (Ill.) Herald Whig of October 12, 
1958, entitled “Where Raw Sewage Pours 
Into Creek”: 

Wauere Raw SewaGe Pours Inro Creex 

Raw sewage dumped into creeks, one of 
several conditions intended to be corrected 
by an extensive sewer rehabilitation and ex- 
pansion program which voters will be asked 
to approve at a special election October 21, 
was inspected recently by Mayor Leo W. 
Lenane and county health officials, it was 
announced Friday. 
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Mayor Lenane, who probably knows more 
about the city’s sewers than any living man, 
appointed a nonpartisan citizens committee 
a year and a half ago, and charged it with 
studying the sewer situation and recom- 
mending a program. 

Part of the need for such a@ program was 
indicated by Dr. Sederlin, director of the 
Adams County Health Department, who de- 
clared after his inspection of sewers with the 
mayor and Harold Jacobson: “Sewers are 
badly in need of repair, they are inadequate, 
cause sewage to back up into basements in 
all parts of the city, and are probably 
Quincy’s most pressing problem.” 

Curtis and Cedar Creeks are being polluted 
by sewage which pours into them unimpeded. 
The situation, Dr. Sederlin said, is not only 
undesirable but it is also illegal. 

Sewage backing up into basements is 4 
serious health hazard, Dr. Sederlin noted, 
and is caused by sewers of insufficient size 
and number. 

By providing new sewers and rehabilitating 
old sewers, the problem of basement flooding 
will be virtually solved, he said. 

The citizens committee and the city 
council endorsed a program outlined by an 
engineering firm which made a careful sur- 
vey of the existing system, and the commit- 
tee is conducting a campaign to get voters to 
approve a $6,810,000 general obligation bond 
issue. The estimated cost to the average 
property owner, over a 20-year period, is $12 
a year. 


Foreign Aid Criterion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include not only a most timely editorial 
on the Foreign Aid Appropriation and 
the reasons for such a worthwhile pro- 
gram but an article filled with practical 
reasoning which I feel will be most help- 
ful to the Members of the Congress in 
voting an extension of the mutual aid 
program. This news item written by a 
guest writer, Joseph Lapid, Israeli news- 
paper columnist now serving tempo- 
rarily on the staff of the Lynn Item, 
Lynn, Mass., appeared in that highly re- 
spected newspaper on Friday, June 12, 
1959, entitled “Foreign Aid Criterion’”: 

FOREIGN AID CRITERION 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
this week approved a $5 billion, 5-year pro- 
gram for aid abroad. 

This means that a part of each Ameri- 
can’s hard-earned money will be sent to a 
foreign country, a country he perhaps never 
heard about, a country he will probably 
never visit, a country that he, frankly, 
doesn’t care about a bit. 

All he can do is hope that Congress knows 
better. And then, he reasons that it is a 
humanitarian duty to help the poor, the less 
fortunate, wherever they are and whatever 
their race, religion, and nationality is. 

But then again, the American reads in his 
newspapers that the U.N. delegate of this 
same country that U.S. money is helping 
voted in the Security Council against a U.S. 
proposal; that some members of benefiting 
country’s government are anti-American 
left-wingers; that in the capital the walls 
are covered with slogans such as: “Joe, go 
home.” m 
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“Why should I give money to these 
people?” the American asks himself. Per- 
haps he will even write a letter to his Con- 
gressman, urging him to vote against the 
foreign aid program. 

Still, things are not as simple as that. 

American foreign policy is directed to- 
ward one important aim: to fight off com- 
munism. Every political military and eco- 
nomic place is, and should be, measured 
against that aim. 

One cannot say: “The devil with other 
countries, we will keep communism out of 
the United States.” The United States, 
mighty as it is, couldn’t stand alone against 
a world dominated by Moscow and Peiping. 
In order to keep communism away from the 
United States our Government must strive 
to keep the menace within its present 
boundaries, at least. 

The only criterion that the foreign aid 
program should be judged by is: Does it help 
to fight off communism? 

And the answer, firmly and positively is: 
Yes, it does. What military aid means is 
very easy to comprehend: you strengthen the 
army of an anti-Communist country, you 
strengthen American military position in the 
world. 

The question of economic foreign aid is 
more complex, but not less important. 

Kirst. It proves, by pure show of wealth, 
that the system that brings to it and is even 
able to share it with others, is economically 
sound. 

Second. Helping, for no visible rewards, 
other countries proves to the world that the 
United States is prepared to stand up to its 
ideals of humanity. 

Third and most important: The dollar is 
the penicillin of communism. No propa- 
ganda, friendly persuasion is a weapon com- 
parable in its effectiveness to the dollar. 

The~ historical axiom of our times is: 
Where the living standard of the people is 
decent, no communism exists. 

Marx predicted that the first revolution 
of the proletariat would take place in Eng- 
land. He was wrong. Britain, with its rela- 
tively high standards, was never even en- 
dangered by a Red revolution. 

Communism broke loose in Russia, where 
the Czar’s regime kept millions of people in 
misery, and it took control of China, where 
hundreds of millions hungered for centuries. 

Western Europe, shaken and half destroyed 
in World War II seemed to be after the war, 
an easy prey to the Communists. In France 
and Italy they were actually prepared to take 
over. 

They failed for one reason only: The 
Marshal plan, financed by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, wiped out poverty and with it com- 
munism. 

True, it cost a few Dillion dollars But 
wasn’t it worth the money? Imagine 
Khrushchev ruling Rome, Paris, and perhaps 
London. Wouldn’t that cost the United 
States much more? 

Dollars sent by the foreign aid program 
save human beings from hunger. They save 
American lives, too. 


/ 


You Can Help Stop Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun, in recognition of President 
Eisenhower’s recent words on the abso- 
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lute necessity of halting any inflation 
published- the following editorial in its 
issue of June 11, 1959: 

You Can Heir Stop INFLATION 


Suppose Congress passed a law providing 
that, hereafter, 50-cent pieces shall be called 
dollars. 

You are getting $100 a week. So now you 
would get 100 half-dollars. Your real wage 
would be cut in half. 

To regain your former actual wage, you 
would have to have $200 a week. 

Congress has not passed any such law in 
so many words,’ but its legislative program 
over the last generation has had that same 
effect. 

By spending more than the Government 
takes in, by deficit financing, by creating 
artificial credit, by running the printing 
presses, Congress has doubled the number 
of dollars. No matter what you call them, 
these dollars now are 50-cent pieces. Ac- 
tually that’s giving them two cents the best 
of it. In terms of 1939 “hard” money, the 
dollar now is worth but 48 cents. 

This is monetary inflation. 

If the process continues and there are 10 
times as many dollars, the dollar then will 
be—no matter what you call it—a dime. 

You will then need $1000 a week to stay 
even with the $100-a-week living standard 
you maintained when a dollar was a dollar. 

There’s nothing impossible, or even fanci- 
ful about this. It’s a process familiar to 
history. The French franc, to choose one 
out of a hundred depreciated currencies, has 
been worth 20 cents within the memory of 
people now middle-aged. It is quoted today 
at a fifth of a cent. Given the same degree 
of depreciation, our dollar would be worth 
a@ penny. 

French savings, pensions, and insurance 
funds went down the drain with the franc. 
It could happen to us. It already has hap- 
pened in part. 


Just how much it has happened was pun- 
gently demonstrated in the World-Tele- 
gram’s recent “Inflation Is People” series 
by William Longgood. In realistic case 
histories, Mr. Longgood showed what the 
decline in the dollar’s buying power means 
in terms of human hardship, privation and 
frustration. 

Monetary inflation in the United States 
has cruelly reduced living standards 
among, the elderly and gthers dependent on 
social security or private pensions. It 
threatens present unemployment, clouds 
the future for anyone trying to save for 
education or old age. 

High-pressure lobbies, promoting the self- 
ish interests of sections or groups, are re- 
sponsible for big congressional spending 
which has required sky-high taxes which at 
that*are insufficient to pay the bills. 

The demagogic alibi of the spenders is 
that these billion-dollar appropriations are 
demanded by the people. We do not be- 
lieve it. We believe the people want prog- 
ress within their means. We do not believe 
they want’ their wages taxed away or that 
they want what the Government leaves 
them destroyed by inflation. 

This is a close issue in Congress, where 
the most that is proposed is a balanced 
budget with no idea of setting anything 
aside to pay on the debt and restore value to 
the dollar. 

We do not often suggest: Write your 
Congressman. But this is a case when the 
power of the lobbies—and the vote greed of 
demagog—must be counteracted by a 
firm showing of the real demands of the 
people. 

So we urge that you write to your Con- 
gressmen—Representatives and Senators. 
Tell them what you think about inflation, 
how it is affecting your family’s life—and 
what should be done to stop it. Tell them 
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you want them to stop the spending and 
stand up for an honest dollar. 

The names, addresses—all the informa- 
tion you will need to write your representa- 
tives in Congress—are contained in a special 
message printed today by the Oar 
gram as a public service. 


No Maine Potatoes in Idaho? — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
remarks, I would like to include in the 
ReEcorD a news-story by Alfred D. Sted- 
man, agricultural writer for the St: Paul 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

“East States Erect Egg Barriers” is but 
another examplewf the growing tend- 
ency of various parts of the country to 
set up trade barriers against the ship- 
ment of the wholesome and economical 
products of the Midwest. I would hate 
ot see this trend continue. If carried to 
its ultimate conclusion, we might well 
find ourselves.in a situation where Maine 
potatoes would be kept out of Idaho; 
Florida oranges would be forbidden in 
California; Virginia apples would not be 
allowed in Washington. 

I do not think it is fair for the 49 
States to erect such trade barriers 
against the products of their sister 
States. That is why I have introduced 
legislation which would allow the free 
flow of high-quality milk in interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. Stedman’s article follows: 

East States Erecr EcG BARRIERS 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 

Egg barriers are being put up by Atlantic 
Coast States to discourage sales in big city 
markets of high quality eggs being shipped 
there by the Midwest’s family-type poultry 
farmers. 

This newest chapter in the story of outside 
barriers against the Midwest’s more econom- 
ical farm products was brought to light by a 
Dispatch check Monday. The egg barriers 
take the same general line as that being 
taken by Atlantic seaboard milk walls, rep- 
resenting, falsely the Midwest contends, that 
their eggs like their milk are somehow 
superior in quality to ours. 

The news of the new egg barriers was re- 
ported by Roy Carlson, head of the poultry 
division of the Minnesota department of 
agriculture. 

As it came to light, farm prices of grade A 
large white eggs in Minnesota were officially 
reported as averaging 18 cents a.dozen, their 
lowest level since 1941. 

But instead of Minnesota, where egg pro- 
duction has remained fairly stable, blame for 
smashing the egg market was placed on soar- 
ing production of--huge “egg factories.” 
These are operated by feed companies as 
outlets in their integrated feed marketing 
operations. 

“There seems no doubt,” Mr. Carlson said, 
“that our family-type poultry farms, 82 per- 
cent of which have flocks of fewer than 800 
layers, have greater stamina to withstand 


an egg price collapse like this than the huge: 
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industrialized ‘egg factories’ of the eastern 
seaboard,” Several other Minnesota poultry 
authorities agreed. 

The superior staying power of Minnesota's 
family-sized farms was attributed to these 
factors: lower costs of family labor than 
eastern hired labor; cheaper poultry feed, 
averaging perhaps $10 a ton lower here than 
on the Atlantic coast; terrific costs of much 
of the eastern seaboard real estate occu- 
pied by poultry producers; the high egg 
production of Minnesota hens, which com- 
pares favorably with any; high quality of 
Minnesota eggs and efficient; modern, sani- 
tary transportation of them to distant 
markets. 

Three different examples of State barriers 
against complete freedom of commerce in 
eggs were cited by Mr. Carlson. 

New York State, he said, is starting this 
month to buy all eggs. for New York State 
institutions from producers within the State 
regardless of more economical purchases 
that could be made of Midwest eggs. 

A Florida State law now requires that 
cartons of eggs from outside that State must 
be labeled “imported.” Minnesota egg ship- 
pers are required to buy and pay for and 
apply labels that Florida egg producers do 
not havé to purchase or apply to their eggs. 

New Jersey is allowing only home-laid eggs 
to qualify under a New Jersey consumer 
labeling system. 

None of these egg barriers goes to the 
lengths of actually excluding importation, 
however, as do the District of Columbia and 
other eastern seaboard markets with the 
help of the U.S. Government in excluding 
milk and cream from outside areas. 


Platfarm of American Veterans Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by request of Irvin Lechliter, executive 
director of American Veterans Commit- 
tee, of which the brilliant, dedicated, 
and popular Chicagoan, William R. 
Ming, is chairman, I am extending my 
remarks to include the Veterans and 
Armed Forces Affair platform adopted 
by that organization at its 1959 conven- 
tion on May 15-17, 1959, at Sackett 
Lake, Monticello, N.Y. This conforms 
with my practice of presenting objec- 
tively, and as a service to the Congress, 
on proper request, resolutions on na- 
tional issues of organizations of recog- 
nized standing in which many of my 
constituents hold membership. 


Here is the platform as furnished me 
by Mr. Lechliter which expresses the 
views of the delegates to the AYC con- 
vention: 

VETERAN AND ARMED Forces AFFAIRS 
I. VETERANS’ BENEFITS 

The American Veterans Committee has 
constantly reiterated, since its founding its 
fundamental belief ‘that rehabilitation and 
integration of veterans into the community 
is the proper scope and purpose of a veter- 
ans program. The achievement of economic 
security for veterans through sound eco- 
nomic planning, for all citizens rather than 
through special grants or favors to veterans 
is basic AVC policy. y 
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For many years, AVC has pointed dut the 
need for a thorough review and reappraisal 
of this Nation’s policies on veterans. AVC’'s 
current position on veterans policies is as 
follows: 

1. We oppose bonuses and general pen- 
sions as being class legislation and unrelated 
to the real needs of individual veterans and 
tending to set veterans apart from their fel- 
low citizens. 

2. Two basic standards should be applied 
in evaluating veterans’ benefits. They are: 

a. For death or disability incurred jin mili- 
tary service: Are the benefits sufficient to 
provide a decent standard of living for the 
veteran, his family or survivors, taking ac- 


-count of the veteran's ability and — tu- - 


nity for gainful employment? 

‘b. For all veterans who did not aie dis- 
ability: Are the benefits so designed as to 
enable the veteran to readjust from military 
service to civilian life with minimum eco- 
nomic loss? 

3. Veterans’ benefits should be adminis- 
tered without regard to race, creed, color, 
sex, or national origin. Since benefits are a 
Federal responsibility, uniform standards of 
administration and compensation should be 
applied throughout the Nation. 

4. The present scale of compensation for 
disability, and for compensation to sur- 
vivors, provides amounts which we believe 
are not commensurate with an adequate 
standard of living. 

5. Provision should be made to maintain 
automatically the purchasing power of the 
benefit dollar. Monetary benefits should be 
adjusted annually on the basis of the year- 
to-year change in the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Consumer Price Index. 

6. We endorse the proposal of the Brad- 
ley Commission that specia] consideration 
should be given to disabilities rated at 10 
and 20 percent to determine whether signif- 
icant economic impairment exists. Consid- 
eration should be given to discharge of the 
Government’s obligation in static cases rated 
at 10 and 20 percent by an appropriate lump- 
sum or short-term settlement. 

7. We believe in some veterans’ preference 
for positions in the Federal civil service. 
However, this consideration should be lim- 
ited in three major respects: 

a. No veteran should receive a position 
unless he is fully qualified to perform duties 
entailed. 

b. Preference for nonhandicapped veterans 
should be limited to initial appointment 
only. 

ec. Absolute preference for nonhandicapped 
veterans should not be granted in any event, 
nor should any job be reserved for such vet- 
erans exclusively. 

8. We endorse the provision for mustering 
out pay as necessary to bridge the gap be- 
tween military service and civilian life. 

9. We urge equalization of benefits,mimed 
at eliminating differences in the present 
treatment of veterans, widows, and orphans 
of World War I, World War II, and Korea, 


II. VETERANS’ HOUSING 


AVC believes that steps must be taken to 
discourage the practice of discounting, and 
adding special charges on GI mortgages, dur- 
ing a tight money. market. AVC urges 
that the Secretary of the Treasury invest up 
to 25 percent of national service life in- 
surance premium reserves in VA guaranteed 
GI mortgages" to provide if needed supple- 
mentary financing in this field. 

At the same time, proper steps must be 
taken to insure that the administration of 
such financing by the purchases of GI mort- 
gages with VA and Treasury funds will not 
serve to perpetuate discrimination against 
Negro home buyers under the PHA program. 

AVC proposes the eventual integration of 
the veterans’ housing program into the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration to eliminate the 
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duplication of administrative costs for both 
programs. 

III. PEACETIME GI BILL OF RIGHTS 


Experience with the World War GI bill of 
rights has given ample evidence of the value 
in increased productivity to the Nation and 
to the increased taxes to the Government 
of that law’s education and training pro- 
visions. 

AVC’ endorses a modified GI bill of rights 
for peacetime draftees and volunteers who 
have been on extended active duty. It is our 
belief that such men who enable our country 
to maintain peace and meet its commitments 
and responsibilities to our allies are entitled 
to basic readjustment benefits to enable them 
to return without distress to civilian life at 
the end of their service and become useful 
and productive members of their communi- 
ties. 

AVC is mindful of the concern of the 
Bradley Commission that the enactment of 
(too liberal postservice) benefits could serve 
as an inducement to men to leave the armed 
services and discourage enlistments for 
longer periods of time. We call for enact- 
ment of legislation entitled “Peacetime Ex- 
servicemen’s Readjustment Benefits” mod- 
eled on the provisions of chapter 14 of title 
38 of the United States Code (the Korean 
GI bill) with the major change that the 
ration of educational credits earned for 
months in service at the rate of 14%, months’ 
education to 1 of service. Thus, a peacetime 
ex-serviceman enrolled in a typical institu- 
tion having a school year of 9 months could 
obtain 4 years of training and education 
by serving a minimum of 24 months. The 
benefits should not accrue to 6-month 
trainees or to anyone serving less than 12 
months, unless separated at an earlier pe- 
riod for a service-connected disability. The 
provisions of such a law would apply retro- 
actively to all servicemen on extended active 
service subsequent to January 31, 1955, and 
discharged under honorable conditions. 

IV. GENERAL PENSIONS FOR NON-SERVICE-CON- 
NECTED DISABILITIES 


We believe that general pension benefits 
should be eliminated entirely for World War 
II and Korean veterans due to the greatly 
expanded social security, public assistance, 
and veterans’ benefits programs, to which 
World War I veterans and their dependents 
were not entitled. We endorse the recom- 
mendations of the Bradley Commission, to 
continue the general pension program for 
World War I veterans as the reserve line of 
economic defense. 

AVC believes that the Government should 
rely on the social security program to the 
greatest possible extent in providing income- 
maintenance benefits for veterans and non- 
veterans against some of the economic and 
medical hazards of life. 

The. VA non-service-connected pension 
program should be essentially a reserve line 
of economic defense for veterans and their 
dependents until such time as their mini- 
mum income requirements are met under 
OASI or through their own sources of in- 
come. Benefit and eligibility provisions of 
this program and OASI should be coordi- 
nated to eliminate overlapping and dupli- 
cation of payments with pensions being 
reduced by OASI benefits rather than the 
present reversed situation. 

' 'V. SEGREGATION IN THE ARMED FORCES 

AVC believes that any Reserve program, 
present and future, which does not com- 
pletely revoke segregation in the Armed 
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Forces is incompatible with democratic 
ideals and frustrates the moral fiber of our 
society. It is essential for the future se- 
curity of this Nation that our manpower 
resources be used for the defense of our 
way of life without regard to regional prej- 
udices. We urge therefore, that an anti- 
segregation amendment be added to the 
Reserve law, and that Congress prohibit 
racial segregation in any federally recog- 
nized and/or federally aided National 
Guard units. 

We maintain that no assignments of any 
personnel should be made to overseas posts 
on the basis of segregation by “host na- 
tions.” 


VI. ARMED FORCES TRAINING 


We owes the men of our Armed Services the 
best possible training to equip them for the 
rigors of combat under the most adverse 
conditions of weather, terrain, supply, and 
enemy action. While we support a train- 
ing program which is rugged, disciplined, 
and challenging, we decry brutality, sadism, 
or lack of judgment in training. 

VII. MILITARY MANPOWER, RESERVE FORCES AND 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


The world we live in, despite recent 
changes in the climate of international hos- 
tilities, with its emphasis on speed of oper- 
ation and technical superiority, demands 
Standing armed forces of sufficient size, 
training and equipment and organization to 
be immediately effective for defense and 
counterattack. No matter how effective the 
Reserve program of the future may be it is 
apparent that the Regular Armed Forces 
must remain our first line of defense. They 
must be of sufficient size and mobility for 
deployment anywhere on the globe within a 
minimum of time so that we may continue to 
provide when necessary, those forces needed 
for collective security under our interna- 
tional obligations in peripheral conflicts oc- 
curring in the strategic localities of the 
world. Reliance on strategic airpower and 
massive retaliation alone is not only in- 
sufficient in the long run but may weaken 
our military security and increase interna- 
tional tensions. 

We believe that reservists and National 
Guardsmen should not suffer loss of job 
rights and privileges, and employment op- 
portunities, because of their participation 
in Reserve or National Guard training. 

VIII, UNIFORM CODE OF MILITARY JUSTICE 

The Supreme’ Court has invalidated the 
provision of the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice with regard to the trial after dis- 
charge of exservicemen for offenses com- 
mitted in service. We believe that exserv- 
icemen should not escape punishment for 
serious offenses committed while in service, 
but should be tried before civilian courts; 
and we urge Congress to enact legislation 
covering these situations. The legislation 
should be limited to crimes of the same 
degree of seriousness as felonies at common 
law. It should also grant such exservicemen 
thé same rights to a preliminary hearing 
before removal from the Federal district of 
apprehension as persons apprehended under 
other law. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
TS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
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as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrecorp. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
’ EXTRACTS 

It shall be_ lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate;-extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Report of Board of Visitors to U.S. Naval 
Academy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the re- 
port of the Board of Visitors to the 
US. Naval Academy is a matter- of 
general interest to all our people. I 
ask unanimous consent that the report 
of the Board of Visitors to the Naval 
Academy for this year may be printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE US. 
NavaL ACADEMY, 1959 ° 


THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE U.S. NAVAL 
ACADEMY 


Appointed by the President: Dr. Milton S. 
Eisenhower, president, the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md:; Capt. David S. H. 
Howard, U.S. Naval Reserve (retired), vice 
president and director, Charles Millar & Sons 
Co., Utica, N.Y.; Rev. Edmund P. Joyce, 
C.S.C., executive vice president, University of 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind.; Mr. William 
G. Saltonstall, principal, the Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N.H.; Dr. Eric A. Walker, 
president, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pa.; Mr. Sidney J. Weinberg, 
investment banker, New York City, N.Y. 

Appointed by the Vice President: Senator 
J. GLENN BEALL, of Maryland; Senator SPEs- 
sarp L. HOLLAND, of Florida; Senator LEVERETT 
SALTONSTALL, of Massachusetts. 

Appointed by the Speaker of the House: 
Representative H. Cart, ANDERSEN, Seventh 
District of Minnesota; Representative DANIEL 
B. Brewster; Second District of Maryland; 
Representative Haroip C. OsTerTAG, 39th Dis- 
trict of New York; Representative JoHNn J. 
Rirey, Second District of South Carolina. 

Ex officio members of the Board ': Senator 
CiarR ENGLE, of California; Representative 
GrorcE HUDDLESTON, Jr., Ninth District of 


’ Alabama. 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp., April 17, 1959. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 

Sir: The Board of Visitors to the U.S. Naval 
Academy convened at Annapolis on Monday, 
April 13, 1959, and continued its delibera- 
tions until Friday, April 17. Mr. William G. 
Saltonstall, principal, the Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N.H., served as chairman, 
and. designated Cmdr. George Grkovic, U.S. 
Navy, as Secretary and Cmdr. Frank A. An- 
drews, U.S. Navy, and Dr. William S. Shields, 
as assistant secretaries, 





1The chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services of the Senate and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Services 
of the House of Representatives, or their 
designees, are, by law, ex officio members of 
the Board. > 


Appendix 


Members of the Board who signed this 
report participated in one or more meetings 
of the Board. 

The Board decided that it would meet for 
1 or 2 days in the fall of 1959 and that its 
subsequent annual meetings would be held 
in the fall of the year in order to obtain bet- 
ter member attendance at all sessions. The 
1960 meeting of the Board was tentatively 
set for 5 days commencing on December 5. 
It is recommended that, commencing in 
1960, appointments to“the Board be made 
on a fiscal rather than calendar year basis. 

The Board acted as a committee of the 
whole during all discussions and inspections. 

The Board of Visitors has enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of coming to the Naval Academy and 
inguiring into its method of Operation and 
obtaining an insight into the problems of 
this national institution at a time when the 
entire Nation is concerned with the educa- 
tion of its youth. In this time of important 
advances in science and technology it is 
gratifying that the Naval Academy is alert to 
the need of reassessing its program to the 
end that midshipmen obtain the best pos- 
sible education and training. The Board 
notes with approval the attention being 
given to a comprehensive study of the cur- 
riculum and to the strengthening of admis- 
sions procedures. The Board commends Rear 
Adm. Charles L. Melson, U.S. Navy, and his 
entire staff of naval officers and civilians, for 
the excellent work being done to produce 
well-trained officers of the Navy. 

The Board found morale to be high and 
discipline to be adequately maintained. 

Progress is being made in improvement of 
the Naval Academy’s physical facilities. The 
Severn River landfill projects are more than 
half completed, the foundations for two new 
wings to Bancroft Hall—the midshipmen’s 
dormitory—have been completed, and the 
contract for the construction of these addi- 
tional wings has been let, with the anticipa- 
tion they will be ready for occupancy in the 
fall of 1961. Improved maintenance of ex- 
isting facilities is still a matter of great 
urgency. The Board is deeply concerned 
with the inadequacy of the housing and 
recreational facilities for the enlisted men 
at the Naval Academy. 

As.a result of its inquiries and inspections, 
the Board submits the following comments 
and recommendations: 

ADMISSIONS 

The Board is gratified by the increase in 
the number of candidates for admission to 
the Naval Academy and by the high college 
entrance examination board scores attained 
by those admitted and the careful atten- 
tion given to the character and physical 
qualifications of candidates. The procedure 
which the Academy has developed for the 
selection of competitive candidates and 
which it has made available to Members 
of Congress for the selection of congres- 
sional nominees is regarded by the Board as 
&@ worthwhile step in the direction of a more 
comprehensive evaluation of the candidates’ 
qualifications. 

The Board endorses the strengthening of 
entrance requirements which the Academy 
is proposing. According to the projected 
plan, all candidates will be required to take 
college-board tests in order to qualify for 
admission. This step would eliminate the 












































































method of qualifying on the basis of college 
certificate without examination and would 
impose uniform minimum standards on all 
candidates. This proposal is a result of the 
Academy’s recent experience, which indicates 
that those candidates who have been ad- 
mitted without qualifying on entrance ex- 
amination have proven to be poorer academic 
risks than their classmates. 

As a further measure to increase the aca- 
demic quality of entering midshipmen, the 
Academy is also planning to request a low- 
ering of the upper age limit for admission 
by 1 year, with special provision for time 
spent in military service. The proposal is 
to maintain the minimum age at 17 years 
on July 1 of the year of admission and to 
reduce the maximum age to require that a 
candidate not have reached his 21st birthday 
on July 1 of the year of admission, except 
that for those who have had 2 years of 
active military service the maximum age be 
22. Not only would the academic quality of 
the entering class be improved through the 
elimination of an age group of traditionally 
higher attrition than the younger midship- 
men, but a better social situation would re- 
sult from having a lesser age spread within 
the brigade. The Board concurs in the de- 
sirability of reducing the maximum age for 
admission. 

CIVILIAN FACULTY 


The Board studied the question of ade- 
quate. salaries for members of the Naval 
Academy’s civilian faculty. In common with 
other colleges and universities, the Academy 
must face the problem of raising the eco- 
nomic status of the professional college 
teacher, who has in recent years not shared 
equitably in the general increase in pur- 
chasing power. The demand for qualified 
teachers, resulting from rising enrollments 
in the Nation’s colleges, requires that the 
Academy keep pace with other institutions 
which are putting into effect improved sal- 
ary scales designed to attract and retain 
capable faculties. This requirement is espe- 
cially marked at the Academy because of the 
lack of such professional incentives as op- 
portunities for research and consultant work. 
Some. important fringe benefits commonly 
available at other colleges are not enjoyed 
by the civilian faculty of the Naval Academy. 
In particular, there is no provision for reduc- 
ing or remitting the college tuition or chil- 
dren of members of the faculty, nor is there 
any assistance provided in health and re- 
lated benefits. The faculty does participate 
in the excellent civil service retirement plan 
and in Government term insurance at low 
rates. However, the Naval Academy is not 
authorized to make available to its civilian 
faculty the use of the Academy’s medical, 
dental, commissary and Navy exchange fa- 
cilities. In view of the special problems in- 
volved in providing fringe benefits to the 
Naval Academy’s civilian faculty, it is the 
judgment of the Board that improvement of 
the faculty’s economic status should be ac- 
complished through increasing faculty sal- 
aries. 

If the salaries paid to the civilian faculty 
of the Naval Academy were on a 9-month 
basis, they would compare favorably with 
salaries in other colleges and universities; 
however, since the Naval Academy faculty 
is employed on a 12-month basis, the Board 


considers them too low. An increase of 20 
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percent over the next 2 years would be 
appropriate and reasonable and is recom- 
mended by the Board. 

The Board would encourage the faculty to 
look into ways of engaging in research in 
view of the significance of such activity to 
professional development and its relevance 
to the proposed new curriculum. It is fur- 
ther recommended that the Academy render 
every possible assistance in this regard. 


MORALE AND DISCIPLINE 


Morale at the Naval Academy continues to 
be of the highest order and discipline is not 
a problem under the outstanding leadership 
of Capt. William F. Bringle, U.S. Navy, com- 
mandant of midshipmen, and his staff in the 
executive department. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Both varsity and intramural sports pro- 
grams continue to be vigorous and varied. 
The completion of the Severn River land- 
fills will provide additional space needed 
for athletic, recreational, and drill programs. 
These new fields will be available for use 
in the fall of 1960. The Navy-Marine Corps 
Memorial Stadium will be completed in Sep- 
tember 1959 and the Navy-William and Mary 
football game on September 26 will dédicate 
this new facility. The cost of building and 
maintaining this stadium has been derived 
entirely from private contributions and ath- 
letic income. 


MIDSHIPMEN’S FINANCIAL STATUS 


The Board recognizes the need for some 
relief in the financial status of midshipmen; 
however, it does not recommend an increase 
in salary at this time, for it lacks knowledge 
of the financial status of the cadets in the 
other service academies. It does support the 
recent decision to use appropriated funds for 
the purchase of midshipmen’s textbooks and 
bedding commencing with fiscal year 1961. 

The Board recommends that the Depart- 
ment of Defense undertake a detailed study 
of the various perquisites provided to stu- 
dents at the service academies in order that 
comparable benefits be available to all. 


PHYSICAL PLANT 


The Board was pleased to find that a con- 
tract has recently been awarded for the con- 
struction of two additional wings to Ban- 
croft Hall. The completion of these wings 
in the fall of 1961 will alleviate the crowded 
living conditions for midshipmen, which 
have been noted in previous Board reports. 
This new construction will not, however, cor- 
rect the serious deficiencies of maintenance 
in the living spaces of the older wings, nor 
the deficiencies in arrangement of messing 
and service facilities in the basement of Ban- 
croft Hall. A program for complete rehabili- 
tation of existing Bancroft Hall structure 
is a necessity. The Board found that an 
engineering study has been requested by the 
superintendent in order to develop the scope 
of work to be performed in this program and 
to establish a phasing sequence for the nec- 
essary military construction projects to be 
submitted to the Congress. The Board rec- 
ommends a ssive action at this time to 
develop such a program which can commence 
immediately on completion of the new wings 
now under construction. 

The satisfaction of the need for improved 
living conditions for the midshipmen having 
been resolved, the Board is compelled to re- 
emphasize the need for improving the 
wretched living conditions of the enlisted 
men presently quartered on two barracks 
ships. To the credit of the Naval Academy, 
a second barracks ship has been obtained 
since the Board's last visit which will allevi- 
ate the congestion on a temporary basis until 
& permanent enlisted barracks can be con- 

structed. These men on shore duty are 
crowded into spaces which compare unfavor- 
ably with conditions found at sea. There 
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are no outdoor recreational areas, indoor 
gym, or adequate lounge spaces, the overall 
situation having a most depressing effect on 
morale. The Board feels strongly that the 
provision of a permanent enlisted barracks 
with a mess hall and adequate recreational 
facilities, including nearby playing fields, is 
a matter of immediate importance. 

The state of disrepair and general inade- 
quacy of the underground utilities which 
serve the Naval Academy continues to be an 
item of serious concern to the Board. Hap- 
pily, however, the Board found that a project 
is being sponsored in the fiscal year 1960 
military construction program which will 
eliminate’ most of the serious deficiencies 
which now exist. Approval of this project 
by the Congress will permit correction of this 
difficult situation. 

The playing fields.on the landfill now in 
progress are expected to be ready for play in 
the fall of 1960. On completion of this 
project, the needs of the Naval Academy for 
outdoor areas for the physical training pro- 
gram and recreational athletics will be satis- 
fied for the first time in 20 years. To look at 
the landfill from another point of view, 
additional maintenance personnel will be re- 
quired commencing this summer to main- 
tain the grass and generally tend this addi- 
tional area of 54 acres. The attemtps of the 
Naval Academy to provide for these person- 
nel, and many others vitally needed, through 
the budget -process is apparently being 
thwarted by reductions in requested funds. 
The 1958 Board stressed in the strongest 
poss ible terms the need for correction of the 
general downward trend in maintenance of 
the Naval Academy over the years. This 
Board most heartily endorses the comments 
of previous Boards on this alarming condi- 
tion. The Board is convinced that a sub- 
stantial increase in the annual maintenance 
and operation budget of the Naval Academy 
is long overdue. Such an increase in funds 
must be forthcoming to permit improved 
maintenance and accomplishment of the 
multitude of repair projects now extant, 
which total over $2,100,000. 

The overall needs of the Naval Academy 
for new facilities other than those men- 
tioned heretofore were reviewed by the 
Board. It is apparent that curriculum 
changes now in progress will require a 
searching review of facilities planning. The 
development of the Naval Academy over the 
years has been characterized by several pe- 
riods of expansion with but one completely 
new development plan at the turn of the 
century. The 1900 plan provided the basic 
framework of careful site planning and 
monumental construction within which each 
successive expansion since that time has 
taken place. The Board is of the opinion 
that the needs of the present-day Naval 
Academy for additional facilities should be 
reviewed and integrated in a@ meaningful 
master plan by a commission of educators 
and architect-engineers appointed for this 
express purpose. 

ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTAL REORGANIZATION AND 
CURRICULUM REVIEW 


The Naval Academy with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Navy will place a new 
departmental reorganization into effect on 
June 4, 1959. The effect of this organiza- 
tional change is twofold. First, related acad- 
emic departments wil be grouped into three 
major divisions; Science and engineering, 
social science and humanities, and naval 
science. A director will be assigned over 
éach division with the responsibility for co- 
ordinating the teaching methodology and 
curriculum content of the departments in 
the division. The Commandant of Midship- 
men will continue to be responsible for the 
military life of the midshipmen in Bancroft 
Hall and will in addition have the physical 
education department under his jurisdic- 
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tion. Second, the Academic Board of the 
Naval Academy will be reduced from 12 
members to 5 members. The old Academic 
Board consisted of 10 department heads, the 
Commandant of Midshipmen, and the Super- 
intendent. The new Board will consist of 
the three division Directors, the Comman- 
dant of Midshipmen, and the Superinten- 
dent. 

The Board of Visitors believes that closer 
integration of course content should result 
in the three basic areas—science and engi- 
neering, social sciences and humanities, and 
naval science. In addition, the reduction 
of membership on. the Academic. Board 
should allow this group to carry on its busi- 
ness in a more effective manner. 

The Naval Academy is also undergoing 
a review of its curriculum, concurrent with 
placing into effect the new academic or- 
ganization. The Board of Visitors was-briefed 
on certain tentative changes which might 
be made in the curriculum. In addition the 
Board of Visitors was told that the new 
proposed curriculum will be reviewed in de- 
tail beginning on May 11, 1959, by a formal 
Curriculum Review Board conyened by the 
Chief of Naval Personnel upon the request 
of the Superintendent. The membership of 
this Review Board will be: Dr. Richard G. 
Folsom, Chairman, President, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute; Dr. Jesse W. Mason, 
dean of the Engineering College, Georgia 
Institute of Technology; Dr. George A. Gul- 
lette, head of the department of social 
studies North Carolina State College; Dr. 
Lawrence E. Kinsler, professor of physics, 
U.S. Naval Postgraduate School; Dr. James 
H. Potter, dean of graduate studies, Stevens 
Institute of Technology; Rear Adm. Horacio 
Rivero, Jr., Director, Long Range Objectives 
Group, Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions; Capt. Frederick L. Ashworth, (rear 
admiral selectee), Director, Atomic Energy 
Division, Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. 

The Board of Visitors has these comments 
to make concerning the review of the Naval 
Academy curriculum: 

1. The tentative changes jn curriculum 
suggested by the Naval Academy indicate a 
strong trend in course content toward basic 
principles and away from hardware details. 
The Board emphatically concurs with this 
thinking. 

2. The Board of Visitors endorses whole- 
heartedly the establishment of a Curriculum 
Review Board and notes that its members 
are men distinguished in their respective 
fields. 

3. The Board of Visitors has not made dur- 
ing this visit a detailed study of curriculum, 
feeling that its comments can most appro- 
priately be made after the Curriculum Re- 
view Board has completed its study. Hence, 
this Board will meet again in December 1959 
for 1 or 2 days’ study of the recommenda- 
tions of the Curriculum Review Board. 

The Board of Visitors wishes to express 
its appreciation to the Superintendent, Ad- 
miral Melson, and his associates for their 
hospitality and alert attention to the needs 
of the Board. The excellent cooperation re- 
ceived by the Board facilitated its work and 
rendered its visit most pleasant. 

William G. Saltonstall; David S. H. How- 
ard; Rev. Edmund P. Joyce, C.S.C.: 
John J. Riley; Harold C. Ostertag; Clair 
Engle; Spessard L. Holland; George 
Huddleston, Jr.; Eric A. Walker; Mil- 
ton 8S. Eisenhower; Sidney J. Wein- 
berg; J. Glenn Beall; Daniel Brewster; 
George Grkovic, Commander, US. 
rer Secretary to the Board of Visi- 

Ss. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT: SENATORS SALTON= 
STALL, HOLLAND, BEALL, AND ENGLE 


We have prepared the attached statement 
expressing some of the comments which 
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have been suggested to us by responsible 
persons interested in the Naval Academy. 
These views we would like to include as 
& supplement to the Report of the Board of 
Visitors to the Naval Academy. We would 
hope the committee appointed to study the 
curriculum might consider these suggestions 
in connection with its report tothe officials 
of the Naval Academy and for the benefit of 
the Board of Visitors. 
_ Spressarp L. HoLLanp 
(For all four of the Senators named above). 
May 5, 1959. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT BY SENATORS SAL~ 
TONSTALL, HOLLAND, BEALL, AND ENGLE, FOR 
ADDITION TO THE REPORT OF THE NAVAL 
ACADEMY BOARD OF VISITORS 


1, (a) It has been suggested that the pres- 
ent age limitation for entrance to the. Naval 
Academy be lowered even further. It has 
been demonstrated that the younger stu- 
dents have better scholastic records and are 
better motivated. We note with approval 
that the Naval Academy has already adopted 
the college entrance examination for schol- 
astic entrance requirements, but even more 
stringent achievement tests might be con- 
sidered. ; 

(b) Some relaxation of rigid physical ad- 
mission requirements might be considered. 
These may on occasion exclude otherwise 
highly qualified candidates. 

2. The curriculum has for many years de- 
voted a substantial portion of time to prac- 
tical courses and drills. It is suggested that 
a study be made to determine whether some 
of this time could be more profitably devoted 
to strengthening the intellectual capabili- 
ties of the midshipmen. Many items of 
equipment and machinery are used for’ prac- 
tical training during the year, much of which 
can be covered during the summer training 
periods, thus leaving more opportunity for 
academic work. Evidence of the need for 
revision of the curriculum and higher aca- 
demic standards is shown by the fact that a 
Naval Academy graduate must take 2 years 
of additional undergraduate studies in order 
to compete with his college graduate counter- 
part in science and engineering graduate 
fields. 

8. It is suggested that increased emphasis 
should be placed on individual academic 
achievement by offering additional or op- 
tional courses to individuals whose academic 
attainment is outstanding. 

4. It has been suggested that the Academy 
might find-much benefit in making greater 
use of qualified civilian instructors of pro- 
fessional rank and less use of line naval of- 
ficers. It has been suggested that exchange 
professors- from leading engineering and 
scientific schools might be invited for 
limited periods at the Academy. 

5. It has been suggested that too much of 
the midshipmen’s time is used with routine 
military and administrative duties and his 
schedule is so rigid as to preclude added 
study hours, should an individual student 
wish to pursue his studies beydnd the im- 
mediately prescribed course, Greater flexi- 
bility in the nonacademic schedule might 
well permit better individual academic de- 
velopment and encourage . initiative and 
leadership. 





“What Price Liberty?” Asks the Head of 
- ACA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial entitled “What Price Liberty” pub- 
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lished in the Cincinnati (Ohio) Enquirer 
of June 10, 1959, contains a challenge 
which all Americans should read. 

Based on a recent speech in Cincinnati 
which Adm. Ben Moreell, the famed 
American who organized the Seabees in 
World War II, delivered before the Cin- 
cinnati chapter of Americans for Con- 
stitutional Action, this editorial empha- 
sizes the ancient truism once again that 
“freedom is everybody's business.” Ben 
Moreell is the national’ chairman of 
Americans for Constitutional Action. 

Those who desire to keep America 
American and who want to have = bare 
in maintaining national solvency and 
individual freedom in this great country 
will find food for thought and a challenge 
to their capacity for action in this 
thought-provoking editorial published in 
one of America’s great newspapers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

; Wat Price Liserty? 

As government expands, the liberty of 
every one of us contracts. So consider this: 
The cost to the average American family of 
the Federal Government has risen more than 
4, percent since 1910. 

That is merely the cost. The degree to 
which it has grown in authority and control 
over our everyday affairs probably would far 
exceed 4,200 percent, if it were possible for 
anyone to compute it. 

‘During the last. generation, principally, 
government has grown from a friendly'camp- 
fire to a prairie fire, then a mighty forest 
fire—consuming our resources, endangering 
our very existence as a Republic. 

-» And most of us, at a presumably safe dis- 
tance, merely are sitting back and basking 
in the Warmth of the conflagration. 

The credo that, when you get something 
from Washington you are merely spending 
the other fellow’s money, has been a fallacy 
prevalent in American thinking for all too 
many years now. Only recently are some 
people coming to comprehend—as they pay 
the highest taxes in history, and stand re- 
sponsible for the highest public debt in his- 
tory—that the money tree in Washington 
has roots that extend into everyone’s pocket- 
book, everyone’s earnings, everyone's income, 
and everyone’s savings. 

Meanwhile, the Government has become 
the tool of the special interests, not the 
servant of’ the whole people. What special 
interests? Any bloc, group, organization; or 
whatnot that can hold out the lure of po- 
litical popularity. 

This is not government as our Founding 
Fathers conceived it. 

Far from it. And getting further all the 
time, as each political party tries to out- 
promise the other, and as rival candidates 
contend to see which can buy. more voters 
with their own money. 

What can you, as an individual, do about 
it? 

Well, it isn’t a time to wring hands or 
shrug shoulders. After all, it’s your Govern- 
ment that is turning into a monster, and 
your masters. > 

Nobody will save you from the promisers 
and the gimmes and the into-everything, 
regulate-everything politicians and bureau- 
crats ess you help restore freedom of 
cho the American people. 

An inspiring example of what one person 
can do is provided by. Adm. Ben Moreell, 
US. Navy, retired, who organized the Seabees 
in World War II, a man of vast business and 
engineering background, former president 
and chairman of the board of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. 
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Admiral Moreell, who was a task force 
member for the second Hoover Commission, 
by instinct is a’doer. He is, to the core, a 
believer in what has been called the Ameri- 
can way of life. He became convinced that 
our liberties were running out like a millrace 
with the almost unopposed tide toward a 
centralized socialistic state. 

So he quit what might have been a life 
of relative ease, and he ahd others who 
shared his concern for America formed 
Americans for Constitutional Action. 

In his words, “More than 700 years ago 
Dante said, “The hottest places in hell are 
reserved for those who, in a period of moral 
crisis, maintain their neutrality.” 

Admiral Moreell spoke in Cincinnati last 
week, sounding a rallying call for constitu- 
tionalists of all parties. An effective, aggres- 
sive speaker, he pointed out that the terms 
“liberal” and “conservative” have become 
undefinable in American political life today, 
and that party labels have lost much of their 
distinction. It is his aim to make the influ- 
ence of constitutionalists felt—everywhere 
from Washington down to the individual 
precinct. 

Arthur Radtke, president of the Cincinnati 
Air Conditioning Co., heads a local ACA 
committee. It is a volunteer organization 
strictly, but they can use, and need, con- 
tributions. Everyone who doesn’t relish a 
Socialist state. in America—and in the last 
analysis that includes almost all of us— 
should be thankful that this positive force is 
at work to preserve government in keeping 
with the spirit and letter of the Constitution. 

If the task appears difficult, or hopeless, 
remember the meager beginning and the 
seemingly impossible odds against the for- 
mation of this type of government when 
kings held sway in the 1770's. 





Additional Funds for Cancer Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the Oregon Daily Emerald of May 29, 
1959, published an informative and 
searching editorial on the urgent need of 
further funds for cancer research. The 
title of this editorial is ‘““Congress Enters 
Cancer Fight.” The Oregon Daily 
Emerald is the official student publica- 
tidh of the University of Oregon at Eu- 
gene. The editorial was published at a 
propitious time, just when many of us 
have been seeking additional support in 
appropriations for the research programs 
sponsored by the National Cancer In- 
stitute. 

We have high hopes that the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee headed by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. H1t.], who is-one of our Na- 
tion’s, genuine leaders in pioneering for 
medical legislation, will soon report a bill 
which reflects substantial gains in this 
vital field. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the Oregon 
Daily Emerald of May 29 be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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ConGress ENTERS CANCER FIGHT 


As Newsweek phrased it, “The tragic list 
has been long.” It can be headed by Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, followed by Gen. Nathan 
F. Twining, Senator Robert Taft, our own 
junior Senator Richard Neuberger and radio 
and TV star Arthur Godfrey. 

All have been the victims of cancer; only 
some have been fortunate in their battle for 
recovery. 

The tragic list, so consistently placing the 
name cancer before the Nation, has grown 
since 1939 at an increase of 30 percent a 
year. : 

Today's facts show that 2 out of 3 fam- 
ilies will be afflicted by the disease, with 26 
million persons now living in the United 
States contracting cancer. 

These increasing percentages emphasize 
that the time has been reached for a cancer 
breakthrough. The causes of and cure for 
cancer must be found, not just treatments 
for holding the disease. Such a crash pro- 
gram necessitates millions of dollars. 

The American Cancer Society, through its 
fund drive program can no longer play the 
major role in financing this final all-out 
effort in breaking through the cancer bar- 
rier. The Government must take a greater 
role in footing the bill. Thus a bill was 
recently presented to Congress asking for a 
$75 million cancer research investment. 

Because of the list’s growth it is logical 
to now expect such assistance from the Gov- 
ernment; however, one can also explain the 
Government’s concern by observing the Na- 
tion's response to the cancer society’s appeal 
for donations. 

Senator NEUBERGER reports that our total 
research investment, both Federal and pri- 
vate, fails to less than 2 percent of what we 
spend on cigarettes. 

At the same time, the American Cancer 
Society announces that 10 times as many 
cigarette smokers die from lung cancer as 
nonsmokers, and continues by Stating that 
the lung cancer death rate among people 
who smoke two packs a day is roughly 60 
times as high as the death rate of non- 
smokers. 

The public appears to have an ostrich 
attitude toward this dread killer. Maybe 
congressional interest and appropriations will 
help check cancer’s growth. 





Agricultural Conference To Be Held at 
the University of Illinois Suggested by 
Illinois General Assemby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. - 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the House of Representatives of the 
State of Illinois recently passed a reso- 
lution suggesting that the President of 
the United States call a conference to be 
held at the university of Illinois to study 
the agriculture and surplus food prob- 
lems, We all know that this is one of 
the major problems confronting our 
country and I strongly feel that such 
action should be taken. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to include a copy 
of this resolution passed by the House 
of Representatives of the 7lst General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois. The 
resolution is as follows: 
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Strate or ILumvors 7ist GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
House oF” REPRESENTATIVES 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 78 


(Offered by Messrs. Simon, McCully and 
Clyde Lee) 


Whereas, the agricultural problem in the 
United States is one of the major crises con- 
fronting our country; and 

Whereas, at the same time three-fourths 
of the people of the world go to bed hungry 
each night; and 

Whereas, this presents our country with a 
great moral arid economic dilemma as well 
as a political problem, since communism 
grows and breeds in areas of human misery; 
Thérefore, be it 

Resolved, by the House of Representatives 
of the 7ist General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, That we request the President of 
the United States to call a conference of a 
week or 10 days duration of people con- 
cerned with this great problem af Allerton 
House near the University of Illinois to study 
the agriculture and. surplus food problems 
and if possible propose solutions to these 
most vexing problems; that the House sug- 
gests that such a conference be held in the 
late fall of 1959 and that among these who 
should be invited are the Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Bensorr, former Secretary 
of Agriculture Charles Brannan; Congres- 
sional leaders interested in this problem 
such as Senater Everett Dirksen, Senator 
Paut Dove as, Senator Grorce AIKEN, and 
Senator Husert HuMPHREY; several experts 
in the field of agricultural economics; several 
experts in the field of world trade, two or 
three representatives of each of the major 
national farm organizations; two or three 
representatives of the Protestant, Catholic 
and Jewish faiths; and such others as the 
President might designate. We believe that 
our country’s abilities should be directed to- 
ward finding possible solutions to this moral 
and economic dilemma and feel that the 
President of the United States could per- 
form a great service to the cause of peace 
and freedom by calling such a conference; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded by the Secretary of State to the 
President of the United States, Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, and to all the 
members of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives elected from Ili- 
nois. 

Adopted by the House, May 19, 1959. 

’ Paut POWELL, 
Speaker, House of Representatives: 


CLARENCE BOYLE, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 





Dixie Kennedy, of Bellaire, Tex., Wins 
$5,000 College Scholarship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a young Bellaire, Tex., high school grad- 
uate, Miss Geraldine (Dixie) Kennedy, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William Ken- 
nedy, has been saving for more than a 
year to get money to go to college: Now 
she no longer has that worry. Miss 
Kennedy has been named national win- 
ner in the high school division of a 
$5,000 scholarship in an essay contest 


June 16 


sponsored by the Underwood Typewriter 
Co. 

Mr. President, as a special recogni- 
tion to this 18-year-old student who has 
brought credit to her school, Bellaire 
High School; her parents, Mr, and Mrs. 
William Kennedy; her teacher, Mrs. 
Margaret- Bleil; and her State, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the Bellaire Texan 
for Wednesday, March 11, 1959, entitled 
“Bellaire High Graduate Wins $5,000 
National Scholarship.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

BELLAIRE HIGH GRADUATE WINS $5,000 Na- 
TIONAL SCHOLARSHIP 


A Bellaire High School graduate is $5,000 
richer today because her schoolteacher in- 
sisted she enter a, national scholarship 
contest. ~ 

Geraldine (Dixie) Kennedy, 18-year-old 
graduate of Bellaire High School won first 
prize in her division in the $81,150 nation- 
wide scholarship-cash contest sponsored ky 
the Underwood Typewriter Co. 

The contest was open to three divisions— 
college, high school, and junior high school. 
The three top winners in each of the divi- 
sions were awarded $5,000 scholarships to a 
college of their choice plus an all-expense 
paid trip to New York City for each winner 
and their favorite teacher. 

SHORTHAND TEACHER 

The teacher responsible for Dixie’s en- 
trance into the contest was Mrs. Margaret 
Bleil, who teachés shorthand and typing at 
Bellaire Senior High. 

Only last year Mrs. Bleil’s shorthand class 
won first place in a national contest. 

It was in Mrs. Bleil’s shorthand class that 
the Underwood contest was brought up. 
Mrs. Bleil obtained entry blanks for the en- 
tire class of 24. The contestants had to 
write in 100 words or less on the subject, 
“How a new portable typewriter could help 
improve my schoolwork.” 

Dixie, one of three daughters of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Kennedy of 5821 Indigo, is cur- 
rently employed in the mailroom of the 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Co. 

COULDN’T BELIEVE IT | 

She was beside herself when informed that 
she had won first place in the Underwood 
contest. 

“I can’t believe it, I can’t believe it,” the 
petite blonde exclaimed while surrounded by 
happy Transcontinental Gas employees. 
“And to think I’ve been saving over a year 
to go to college.” | 

The Kennedys have an\older daughter, 19- 
year-old Linda Louise im college at Texas 
Tech in Lubbock and simply could not have 
two girls in school at the same time. As 
a result, Dixie worked after school and got 
employment immediately following gradua- 
tion so that she could save enough money to 
attend a college in September. She attended 
summer school this past year so that she 
could graduate in February in order to ob- 
tain a full-time job to aid her in entering 
college. 

MAKES OWN CLOTHES 

Dixie hopes to study retailing and fashion 
designing in college. She sews and makes all 
her clothes now. 

“IT had hoped to attend either North Texas 
State Teachers in Denton’or Texas Tech,” 
Dixie beamed. “But now with the $5,000 
scholarship, I think I’ll shop around.” 

As for her trip to New York, which is an 
additional prize, Dixie and her teacher Mrs. 
Bleil, plan to go there when school lets out 
for the summer. 

“I feel like I’m on cloud No. 9,” Dixie kept 
repeating. “It’s just wonderful.” 
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Reunification of Germany Is Not Likely in 
Near Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, an extremely informative article 
by Congressman CorNELIUS GALLAGHER, 
of New Jersey. AS a member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee he re- 
recently visited Berlin and I think his 
observations on this subject hold con- 
siderable interest. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

REUNIFICATION OF GERMANY Is NoT LIKELY 
IN NEAR FUTURE 


(By Congressman CorNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, 
member, Foreign Affairs Committee, House 
of Representatives) 


The thing which Germans, East and West, 
want most they are least likely to achieve 
in the near future, or for many years to come. 
This thing that they want so desperately 
is reunification. 

Germans talk constantly of the day when 
their country will be reunited, with Berlin 
once again its capital. This is a subject 
politicians warm to in every campaign 
speech. Officials talk of it and every Ger- 
man dreams of it. To speak against re- 
unification in Germany would be like a 
politician anywhere else coming out against 
motherhood. 

Yet every German knows in his heart 
and admits (but only to himself) that re- 
unification in the foreseeable future, if ever, 
is remote. 

Reunification on terms agreeable to the 
Soviet could hardly be expected to be ac- 
ceptable to the West. 

East Germany is firmly planted in the 
Communist orbit. It has become in a few 
years the greatest trading nation in the 
Soviet sphere and is the largest industrial 
chemical producer in the Communist world. 

There is ample evidence that East Ger- 
many is slowly but surely being economically 
and militarily geared never again to fit back 
into the Western World. Russia is making 
tremendous investments in East German 
industry. This alone is evidence that the 
Soviet does not intend to relinquish its in- 
terest in East Germany. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
Soviets are seeking to blot out of the minds 
of East Germans any hope of reunification. 
If they succeed in doing this, they will as- 
sure the development of East Germany as a 
permanent nation in the Communist bloc, 

The investments of the Soviet Union in 
East Germany are now in excess of $400 mil- 
lion. Many of the industrial plants which 
were dismantled by the Russians following 
World War II are now being shipped back to 
East Germany and reestablished. The Rus- 
sians provide oil for the country’s tremen- 
dous chemical industry through q pipeline 
running from Soviet oilfields. 

Likewise, West Germany and other free 
nations have sizable investments in West 
Berlin and plans for further expansion of 
that city which is already one of the great 
industrial cities in Europe. 

This continued industrial development of 
both East and West Germany actually works 
against the probability of reunification. At 
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the same time, it works against the proba- 
bility of the Soviet going to war over the 
status in Berlin. 

War is not a solution to the Berlin prob- 
lem for Rusia, for it would mean disruption, 
if not abandonment of the industry in East 
Germany which is so important to the con- 
tinued development of the entire Communist 
bloc. 

Soviet leaders for years talked of reuni- 
fication. In recent months, however, it has 
become clear that reunification is no longer 
in their plan. 

Khrushchev said recently that there 
would be reunification only if the en- 
lightened people wanted it. The enlightened 
people, of course, are the hard-core Com- 
munist in East Germany. What the Russian 
Premier was saying, of course, was that there 
would be no free elections. 

Since there is little likelihood of reunifi- 
cation, the West must seek the next best 
status for Berlin. This is a permanent agree- 
ment of status that will assure -the exist- 
ence of West Berlin as a free and prosperous 
city. 





Urban Renewal in Pittsburgh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
J. Stanley Purnell, assistant to the pres- 
ident, T. Mellon & Sons, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
at a luncheon meeting of the real estate 
board of Greater Baltimore and the 
Fight-Blight Fund, Inc., Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md., February 27, 
1959: ; 

URBAN RENEWAL IN PITTSBURGH 
(By J. Stanley Purnell) 


In these days, it is commonplace to say 
that we live in a time of change and to 
prophesy that greater changes are yet to 
come. One of the greatest changes, indeed, 
a veritable revolution in our economy, our 
politics and our ways of living, has come 
with the increasing urbanization of our 
society. 

In 1850, 85 percent of the population 
lived in rural areas and only 15 percent in 
the cities. One hundred years later the ex- 
act reverse was true. “The 1950 census found 
only 15 percent of the Nation’s population 
on farms. The latest estimates indicate 
that this percentage has decreased to less 
than 12 percent. The trend continues. Last 
year a Rockefeller Fund study estimated 
that about 1 million people a year are leav- 
ing our farms and migrating to the cities; 
and the exodus shows no signs of abating. 

With this mighty shift to an urban Amer- 
ica, we must concentrate our national ef- 
forts on the opportunities and problems of 
our urban areas and their central cities. 

When our record is finally written, the 
future historians may well consider most 
important our efforts to remake our cities 
so they mirror’ our aspirations, and give 
meaning to our way of life. Cities have al- 
ways exemplified civilization. This is more 
than ever true in today’s increasingly ur- 
ban civilization. . 

Civic leadership everywhere is awakening 
to the realization that the city is not ful- 
filling its function. Men in every large city 
are asking these questions: What should be 
done? What can be done? But it is also 
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good to note that these questions are begin- 
ning to be answered. 
a7 + * ft * 


Today urban renewal is very much in the 
forefront of national and municipal affairs, 
and it shows every sign of remaining so. We 
now have a program that has achieved na- 
tional acceptance. The questions now facing 
the Congress are not “Shall there be urban 
renewal?” but rather “How big shall this 
program be? How fast and how efficiently 
can the cities work at it?” I venture to say 
that any skepticism will soon change to a 
growing demand in every city that the pro- 
gram be permitted to proceed at full steam. 

Actually, it seems to me we have no other 
choice. If America is to remain great, if our 
American cities are to become fit places in 
which families can live, grow, work, and 
play—if the American way of life is to be 
more than an empty slogan—then we must 
use urban renewal to remake our cities into 
communities of neighborhoods in which 
people will have all of the services and 
amenities that should go with our 20th cen- 
tury civilization. Neighborhoods which are 
not isolated islands set off by artificial bar- 
riers, but which are knit together and well 
related to cultural, commercial, and indus- 
trial centers. 

As cities go, ours are comparatively young. 
Nevertheless, the aging process in inexorable 
and relentless. Some things improve with 
age—acquire a finer taste, a richer aroma, 
or assume a becoming grace. Not so with 
entire American cities. 

I grant you some sections of Pittsburgh 
and Baltimore retain their original charm 
and serve as reminders of our past and our 
traditions. In our renewal plans we are 
increasing our efforts to preserve and point 
up these finer, older sections. Thus in Phil- 
adelphia, the area around Independence Hall 
is being restored as a unique part of the 
city and a hallowed national monument. 

* - - . om 


At the end of World War II, the outlook 
for Pittsburgh was very bleak indeed. The 
city was dirty, overworked steel mills were 
run down, and there had been a marked 
absence of new construction for many years. 
Blight had set in to an alarming degree. 
But, above all, civic pride was at a low ebb. 
Pittsburgh was not considered a good place 
in which to live and work, As one leader in 
the steel industry said, “Pittsburgh's outlook 
is dark, .Certain mills are marked for aban- 
donment; expansion is to take place in dis- 
tant places, and it seems doubtful that 
Pittsburgh can ever hold her own in the 
steel world.” 

And then something remarkable occurred. 
A group of younger men with new vision 
and vigor, and far greater social conscious- 
ness than many of their predecessors, who 
had made their fortunes in the city and 
moved away, came into positions of leader- 
ship in our large corporations. 

These younger Officials and new execu- 
tives, under the inspiring leadership of Mr. 
Richard K. Mellon and some of his closest 
friends, concluded that steps should be 
taken to restore Pittsburgh among the Na- 
tion’s great cities. These men were stanch 
believers of the Jeffersonian philosophy of 
individual responsibility toward the com- 
munity. 

They were also the men, who in 1944 
formed the Allegheny conference on com- 
munity development, which became the 
guiding vehicle of the Pittsburgh renais- 
sance. Under the leadership of the Alle- 
gheny conference, urban renewal and the 
Pittsburgh renaissance have been character- 
ized by a high degree of cooperation be- 
tween business and civic leaders and local 
government. Some of the accomplishments 
stemming from that cooperation may point 
up the main elements of the Pittsburgh 
story. 
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While not unique to Pittsburgh, two 
major problems have especially plagued 
us—alir pollution and recurrent floods. Over 
the past 15 years, both have been consider- 
ably alleviated. Countywide legislation, plus 
the investment of more than $250 million 
by private industry have established effec- 
tive smoke control. The flood control pro- 
gram on the Allegheny and Monongahela 
Rivers and their tributaries has been largely 
completed. The $100 million invested in 
this program has paid off in savings all 
through the Ohio Valley in recent years 
when high water has been held back to re- 
duce the threat of devastating floods. 

Our rivers, streams, and an abundant water 
supply are among the region’s valuable nat- 
ural resources. The elimination of pollution 
caused by emptying raw, untreated wastes 
and sewerage into the rivers and streams has 
been of major concern. To meet this prob- 
lem, the Allegheny County Sanitary Author- 
ity completed at a cost of $100 million a vast 
collector and disposal system which will be 
in full operation soon. 

A multi-million-dollar construction pro- 
gram has been undertaken in the develop- 
ment of a medical center at the University 
of Pittsburgh—now one of the foremost of its 
kind anywhere. 

Another phase of our renaissance has dealt 
with highways and parks. One section of our 
parkway, running through the heart. of 
downtown Pittsburgh, and linking the Great- 
er Pittsburgh Airport with the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, cost more than $100 million. 

Redevelopment projects undertaken with 
the cooperation of the Urban Redevelop- 
ment Authority of Pittsburgh utilizing its 
power of eminent domain have provided a 
major part of the Pittsburgh renaissance. 
We have undertaken 10 such projects. Six 
of them have been carried out without Fed- 
eral financial assistance. I believe this is 
more private redevelopment than has been 
carried out by any other city. 

~ > os * . 


The State of Pennsylvania acquired 36 
acres of commercial slums at the apex of the 
triangle. The area is being transformed in- 
to State Point Park, where 200 years ago the 
British and their colonial allies wrested con- 

rol of the Ohio Vailey from the French with 
the capture of Fort Duquesne. 

Immediately adjacent to State Point Park, 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society built 
Gateway Center on land acquired from the 
Urban Redevelopment Authority of Pitts- 
burgh. Three stainless steel skyscraper 
office buildings have been erected in a land- 
scaped setting by Equitable. Today, con- 
struction is progressing on Gateway No, 4— 
& 22-story, $15 million skyscraper, next to 
which a 750-car underground parking garage 
is being constructed. Two other new office 
buildings complete Gateway Center: A State 
of Pennsylvania Building and the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. headquarters for western Penn- 
sylvania. The 22-story Pittsburgh-Hilton 
Hotel is nearing completion. Scheduled to 
open this fall, its gold anodized aluminum 
facade makes it a noteworthy addition to the 
Golden Triangle. 

About 12,000 people daily enter Gateway 
Center. The completion of these new build- 
ings will raise the total to 16,000. 

In the early 1950's, the Mellon-United 
States Steel Building and the Alcoa Build- 
ing were built at the base of the Golden 
Triangle. With a $4 million grant from three 
foundations, the city acquired an entire 
block between these buildings. The land 
was cleared, and a delightful surface park, 
known as Mellon Square, was developed, with 
a six-level underground parking garage. 

Thus, in about 10 years, more than one- 
fourth of the Golden Triangle was rebuilt 
through the redevelopment process. More 
than 55 major new buildings have been built 
or are under construction. 
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In addition to Gateway Center, private en- 
terprise has carried out five other redevelop- 
ment préjects in the city. The Jones & 
Laughlin, Steel Corp. undertook the redevel- 
opment and renewal of 120 acres of blighted 
industrial and residential areas on Pitts- 
burgh’s South Side. The land was acquired 
and cleared by the Urban Redevelopment 
Authority and sold to the corporation, which 
built 11 new open-hearth furnaces at an 
approximate cost of $70 million. In 1947, 
before work started, tax assessments in the 
wards where the project is located amounted 
to $18,987,700. Today, tax assessments have 
increased by more than $10 million. 

These Pittsburgh projects undertaken 
without Federal financial aid demonstrate 
that private enterprise can go far in rede- 
veloping commercial and industrial areas in 
the city in cooperation with public redevel- 
opment agencies. They also prove that such 
redevelopment can mean a handsome return 
on the public and private investment. 

We in Pittsburgh are well aware, however, 
that our urban renewal program cannot be 
continued without Federal assistance. Three 
major projects now underway, and many 
more in early planning stages are dependent 
upon Federal aid under title I of the National 
Housing Act of 1949 as amended. 

In today’s situation, where the Federal 
Government has preempted the most pro- 
ductive and lucrative tax sources, cities 
necessarily and quite appropriately _must 
turn to the Federal Government for aid. 
Assistance through the urban renewal proc- 
ess strengthens both the economy of the 
cities and of the Nation, and improves the 
standard of living and the taxpaying abilities 
of millions of Americans. 

Few Federal investments have such a stim- 
ulating effect. The Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration estimates conservatively that for 
every dollar in Federal grants $5 in pri- 
vate and iocal funds are being invested 
in urban renewal projects. 

Just as a few years ago the point of the 
Golden Triangle had become an ugly, deter- 
iorated low-grade commercial area, so had 
the area adjacent to the base of the Triangle 
become a malodorous slum. But with Fed- 
eral cooperation under title I of the National 
Housing Act, the Urban Redevelopment Au- 
thority acquired and cleared the 95-acre site 
known as the Lower Hill. 

The Authority has invited prospective de- 
velopers to submit proposals for the rede- 
velopment of Lower Hill land for commercial 
and residential purposes. roposals are 
scheduled to be opened this coming May. 

Eight acres are available for commercial 
development, and 17 for residential purposes. 
All told, nearly 1 million square feet are 
involved. Major expressways and streets, and 
a huge auditorium and civic center will 
occupy the remaining 70 acres. 

The Lower Hill project is the city’s largest 
and most spectacular renewal project yet 
undertaken. A feature of the $20 million 
civic auditorium now under construction is 
its vast retractable dome of stainless steel, 
the only one of its kind in the world. The 
dome permits the building to be used as an 
open-air amphitheater in summer for shows 
under the stars, and a self-enclosed auditor- 
ium in the winter or during inclement 
weather in the summer. The mammoth 
structure will also serve as a sports arena, 
convention hall and exhibition center. Its 
seating capacity will range from 7,500 to 
14,000, according to the event. The build- 
ing is scheduled for completion early in 1961. 

Several weeks ago, a Pittsburgh foundation 
announced that it would put up $1 million 
to reserve 10 acres Of land in the project 
area for a cultural center, if no buyers come 
forward by 1961 to acquire the land for such 
cultural purposes as an art museum, sym- 
phony and opera house and playhouse. 

Over the years, a number of groups had 
worked at this problem, but effective action 
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was impossible without a top-level, properly 
supported coordinating agency. The Al- 
legheny conference on community develop- 
ment endorsed the need for the formation 
of Action-Housing, Inc. 

Until we started the dramatic Lower Hill 
redevelopment project, the job of renewing 
Pittsburgh’s blighted residential neighbor- 
hoods had-scarcely been touched, nor had we 
fully realized the urgency of developing an 
adequate supply of housing for families dis- 
placed by governmental activities. 

It soon became apparent that a compre- 
hensive program designed to halt the fur- 
ther spread of slums and blight in our com- 
munity, matched by an equally comprehen- 
sive program to increase the supply of pri- 
vately financed sales and rental housing for 
middle-income families was an absolute 
necessity. 

It was also evident that urban renewal and 
public works programs would displace thtou- 
sands of families from their homes. It is 
estimated that some 5,000 families face dis- 
placement in urban renewal project areas 
to be cleared in the county. During the 
next 10 years, these same programs will re- 
sult in the displacement of additional thou- 
sands of families. 

It is certainly no secret that slum clear- 
ance, urban renewal and related programs, 
necessary as they are to the revitalization 


and growth of our cities, nevertheless tend — 


to reduce, rather than increase the housing 
supply. 

We know that a piecemeal attack on slums 
and blight is ineffective; that a random as- 
sault on slum pockets in one section of the 
city will only push the slums into other 
areas—unless we have a comprehensive plan 
for attacking the entire problem of urban 
decay. 

At the time of its formation 16 months 
ago, Action-Housing, Inc,., set for itself a 
truly impressive objective—to devise with 
other community agencies and organizations 
@ program of housing and urban renewal 
which will eliminate the slums and blighted 
areas in Allegheny County in 20 years—and 
then to see that the program is carried out. 

Action-Housing’s primary objective is not 
to build houses, or develop urban renewal 
projects, but rather to cause housing and 
sound urban planning to be produced 
through private enterprise and appropriate 
public agencies. 

The attainment of this objective will re- 
quire concerted action by the entire com- 
munity. Let me illustrate. About one- 
quarter of the people in Allegheny County 
live in conditions we propose to eliminate. 
The 1950 census showed some 120,000 sub- 
standard dwelling units in the county. While 
there has been some upgrading of the hous- 
ing supply since 1950, we think that based 
on current city and county planning depart- 
ment estimates, about 50,000 dwellings must 
be demolished. According to that census, 
Pittsburgh had proportionately more sub- 
standard housing than any northern city 
in the Nation. 


From the outset, Action-Housing, Inc., 
has worked to help mobilize all community 
ete toward solving the housing prob- 
em. 

To do this, it set about to create wide 
public understanding of these problems, and 
to work toward practical solutions. It spon- 
sored two pilot projects. One in Spring 
Hall Gardens, the first section 221 (National 
Housing Act) rental housing project in the 
State and the second in the Nation. Four 
members of the Action-Housing, Inc., board 
of directors and its counsel are incorporators 
of the $1% million 209-unit development 
for displaced families. Apartments in Spring 
Hill Gardens will rent for $75, $85, and $95 
® month for one, two, and three bedrooms, 
respectively, all utilities included except 
electricity. 
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The second demonstration was the rehabil- 
itation and sale of a single house, also under 
section 221. This was undertaken with the 
full cooperation of the Greater Pittsburgh 
Board of Realtors, the Home Builders As- 
sociation of Metropolitan Pittsburgh, and 
other local business and civic organizations. 

* * * * * 


During the past year, Action-Housing, Inc. 
brought to Pittsburgh more than 80 spe- 
cialists from all over the Nation to partici- 
pate in eight breifing sessions and meetings 


on various aspects of housing and urban - 


renewal. A veritable “Who’s Who” of local 
and National Government officials, labor 
leaders, builders, bankers, financiers, build- 
ing material suppliers, and representatives of 
civic and minority groups attended those 
sessions, 

Those meetings served more than just a 
general educational purpose—vital as that 
may be. To cite but one example—the Jan- 
uary 1958 Pittsburgh round table on “What 
Must Be Done To Make Moderate Rental 
Housing Work in a Typical City Like Pitts- 
burgh”—underscored the nationwide need 
for new sources of equity capital for housing 
for middle income families. Our cosponsors 
for this round table were national Action 
and House and Home magazine. 

Subsequent to the round table, Action- 
Housing, Inc, initiated extensive studies into 
the feasibility of a development fund which 
would provide such capital in Pittsburgh. 
After consultation with leaders in the hous- 
ing industry, we prepared a draft prospectus 
for creating a Pittsburgh development fund 
to supply intermediate equity capital for 
the construction of nonsubsidized private 
sales and rental housing for middle income 
families, as well as funds for rehabilitating 
existing houses. The prospectus is now re- 
ceiving top-level consideration. 

We are also aware that any overall treat- 
ment of the community’s present housing 
problem, as well as its future housing needs 
must be based on valid data. To that end, 
Action-Housing, Inc. has prepared a pros- 


pectus for setting up a real property inven-. 


tory in Allegheny County. Among other 
things, the inventory would provide proper 
information for developing a housing market 
analysis. 

If the housing problem and the problem 
of the deteriorating neighborhood is to be 
successfully met we believe that pioneering 
work must be done in three major areas: (1) 
housing design and techniques; (2) human 
motivation; and (3) economics and finance. 

I have already referred to our use of sec- 
tion 221 financing and the importance we 
place on obtaining new sources of equity 
capital, Reliable estimates of the costs and 
benefits of the total renewal program for 
Allegheny County are urgently needed. 
Action-Housing, Inc., proposes to join with 
other civic community development organ- 
izations and interested public agencies in 
preparing a detailed appraisal of the require- 
ments of the total program, and of the re- 
sources which can be marshalled to meet 
them in the 20-year period set forth in our 
objective. 

~ . * * . 

More important perhaps than the eco- 
nomics of the situation—more important 
than the technology—are the motives and 
aspirations of the people who live in the 
large older deteriorating neighborhoods 
which lie between the city center and the 
newer residential areas. Effective rehabilita- 
tion of these areas depends upon the volun- 
tary action of thousands of homeowners and 
residents. Our ability to raise their sights 
and improve their morale may hold the key 
to success or failure of the entire renewal 
effort. ss 

We recognize the strategic role of neighbor- 
hood participation through citizen councils 
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in urban renewal areas, and have taken the 
lead in forming these councils. The first 
such group, the East Liberty Citizens Re- 
newal Council of Action-Housing, Inc., was 
organized last month in East Liberty, where 
Pittsburgh’s first renewal project involving 
residential rehabilitation will be carried out 
over. the next few years in a 250-acre area. 
Next month, one of the leading specialists 
in the field of citizen participation in urban 
renewal is joining our staff. He will devote 
his time to working with the East Liberty 
group and other neighborhood councils. 

This review does not fully describe the 
complete program of Action-Housing, Inc. 
We believe that in Pittsburgh, as in every 
other major American city, the problems of 
housing and neighborhood renewal can be 
met only through a comprehensive approach. 
If our program seems staggeringly ambi- 
tious, it only matches the scope of the prob- 
lem. A piecemeal effort would invite inevi- 
table failure. Pittsburgh cannot afford 
failure. 

* . e o . 

Pittsburgh showed the Nation and the 
world that it was able to overcome the stag- 
nation that it faced 15 years ago. Our ren- 
aissance is not finished—and we have very 
strong convictions that when it is, Pittsburgh 
may well be that first completely renewed 
and livable city in America. 





Urban Renewal and Redevelopment 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 
Mr. WILLIAMS. of New Jersey. Mr. 


President, I have been exceedingly 
pleased in recent days to see concrete ex- 


amples of what the urban renewal and. 


redevelopment program can accomplish 
in our cities and communties. The un- 
equalled opportunities which this pro- 
gram presents in terms of rebuilding old 
sites, improving residential conditions 
and entirely replacing areas heretofore 
known as blight areas, have revitalized 
civic pride to an outstanding degree. 

The enthusiasm this program has en- 
gendered can be noted in two editorials 
in New Jersey newspapers. One edi- 
torial is from the Trentonian of Friday, 
June 12. Here is a call to the local citi- 
zens to join in the wonderful plans being 
formulated for the emergence of a dream 
city. In another section of the State, 
there appears an editoral in the Newark 
Star-Ledger of June 15, which describes 
as breathtaking the great plans which 
will change the whole character of one of 
New Jersey’s prominent cities. 

These two editorials, I believe, give evi- 
dence of a reawakening and rebirth of 
cities. Urban renéwal holds tremendous 


_ promise for future growth and develop- 


ment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
two editorials printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Trentonian, June 12, 1959] 
Let’s Go 
You, Mr. Average Citizen of Trenton, N.J., 

know what “Case City” looks like. 

Would you like to know what “Case City” 
can look like in 10, 15, 25 years from now? 

We can tell you, because now it’s all down 
on paper. Three hundred of your civic, 
business, and governmental leaders learned 
what is in store for your city last night at 
the report meeting of the Greater Trenton 
Council. 

And what they learned is the dream city 
which was discussed in the famous “Case 
City’’ magazine article headed “Nightmare or 
Dream?” and to which reference is made in 
other articles on this page today. 

The dream city will come about through a 
series of major steps in Trenton’'s urban re- 
newal program. The first is known as proj- 
ect 1, and covers the area bounded roughly 
by State Street, Warren Street, the Belvidere 
Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
the Trenton Freeway. 

You know what that area is like now. 
Here’s what it will become: Most of the 
area between Perry and State Streets will be 
an Office building-reta{l shopping complex; 
a civic center for future city buildings will 
be centered about a plaza or park connected 
to the shopping complex by a pedestrian 
mall; Battle Monument Park will be ex- 
tended one block south to tie in with the 
new commercial complex; the north side of 
Perry Street will be cleared to make way for 
new churches and general business use. 

Project 2 will cover the west side of the 
central business district in the area bounded 
by Calhoun Street, Pennington Avenue, 
Willow and State Streets. The area be- 
tween Spring and Hanover Streets will be 
redeveloped for new high rise apartments; 
the area south of Hanover will be for office 
and semipublic uses; small parks and walk- 
ways will be placed along the Canal Feeder. 

Project 3 will be located mainly north of 
Pennington Avenue and is bounded generally 
by Pennington Avenue, Calhoun Street, the 
proposed inner loop of the circulation sys- 
tem previously announced, and Princeton 
Avenue. Predominantly, this area will be 
devoted to row housing and garden apart- 
ments, served by a nearby shopping area. 
The land south of Pennington Avenue may 
be devoted to light industrial use. 

Project 4 covers the area bounded by East 
Front Street, Stockton Street, Greenwood 
Avenue, and South Broad Street. The domi- 
nant feature would be the conversion of 
Assunpink Creek into a beautiful stream 
enhanced by tree-lined walks along its 
banks. 

And these four areas would surround a 
central business area bounded by State, 
Warren, Perry, and Armory Streets, which 
would feature .pedestrian malls and plazas 
where shopping could be done without ever 
crossing a street; where major parking 
garages and public transportation centers 
would be easily accessible; and where the 
city’s merchants could command the atten- 
tion of the huge Greater Trenton metro- 
politan area that is now growing before 
our eyes. 

This, then, is the dream. The dedicated 
members of the Greater Trenton Council 
and our city officials have started to turn 
it into reality. The answer to “Case City” 
has taken form. 

Let’s go. 

{From the Newark Star-Ledger, June 15, 

1959] 
Tor Priorirry 

The proposal to rebuild 160 acres in the 
heart of Newark, described as one qf the 
largest redevelopment programs in the 
Nation, is a little breathtaking. 
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It would replace a deteriorated and de- 
teriorating area with a complex modern 
apartment houses, recreation areas, and 
commercial buildings. Even the streets 
would be realined and widened where neces- 
sary to prevent traffic congestion. 

It would change the whole character of 
the city and undoubtedly would become a 
model of other cities facing a deterioration 
similar to that of Newark. 

Jack Parker, the Long Island builder who 
has proposed this major facelifting, says 
Newark is “more prime” for redevelopment 
than any other city on the east coast. 

Newark’s prime asset is its location. The 
advantages of geography are something that 
cannot be taken away from Newark and that 
cannot be supplied to other cities. But 
this asset—eas well as many others possessed 
by the city—is worthless if it is not utilized. 

The Parker plan, coupled with other re- 
development plans already in the works, 
would indeed make Newark a new city. It 
is now up to the city to examine the offer 
carefully—but expeditiously—and decide 
whether it meets the specifications. 

Mayor Carlin already has called the proj- 
ect “very exciting” and the plan “we were 
looking forward to.” 

The city council must make the next 
move. It must initiate the steps necessary 
te start acquiring and clearing the land. 
There are, of course, many problems to be 
considered. But redevelopment is the prime 
problem confronting Newark, and any seri- 
ous offer should get the immediate atten- 
tion of the council. Parker would like an 
answer to his offer within 60 to 90 days. 
This means acting without delay—but there 
should be no delay, since redevelopment: is 
the top-priority item. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
special Labor and Public Welfare sub- 
committee presided over by the able 
senior Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH] last week reported favorably 
to the full committee a bill which holds 
vast significance for the development 
of two very different but vital portions 
of our Nation’s wealth: our natural re- 
sources of timber, soil and water, and 
our human resources found in the youth 
of our cities and towns. 

The bill to which I refer is S. 812, 
introduced by the able senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HumpnHrey]. I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of this meas- 
ure, which would authorize establish- 
ment of a Youth Conservation Corps 
based on the highly successful Civilian 
Conservation Corps of the New Deal in 
the 1930’s, and I was happy to join my 
distinguished colleagues from the Pacific 
Northwest, the two Senators from Wash- 
ington [Mr, Macnuson and Mr. Jackson] 
and the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Cuurcu], in a statement presented to 
the subcommittee in support of S. 812. 

Mr. President, the great President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt was a dedi- 
cated conservationist. His achievements 
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in other fields, foreign and domestic, 
sometimes tend to cause us to forget 
that, like the other illustrious Roosevelt 
who served in the White House, FDR 
was vitally concerned with our great 
bounty of outdoor wealth—and did 
something to protect it for wise use 
through future generations. 

The introduction of S. 812 has stirred 
the enthusiasm of many people in my 
State who remember the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps as one of FDR’s most 
important conservation programs. 

We today can still follow some of the 
137,000 miles of trails and roads or camp 
at picnic grounds built by the youths of 
the CCC a quarter of acenturyago. Our 
valuable timber resources are more val- 
uable today because of the 242 million 
acres of trees which were seeded by the 
ccc. 

But more than these tangible remind- 
ers of the natural resource conservation 
values of this program, we in Oregon and 
in many other States can count among 
our most respected citizens-many who 
came to the West with the CCC. Some 
came from broken homes, from the 
streets and alleys of crowded eastern 
cities. 

“It was just the right thing for some 
tough guys from the big city,’’ one former 
CCC man told an Oregon editor recently. 
“There are 12 or 14 of us in and near 
Pendleton now and all of the fellows have 
made good. They came out of New York 
and New Jersey, and if they hadn’t had 
the opportunity to leave there, I’m afraid 
it would have been a different story.” 

Recollection of the conservation and 
development of human_resources 
achieved through the CCC is one of the 
reasons for enthusiasm for the establish- 
ment of a Youth Conservation Corps ex- 
pressed in my State. 

In order that the Senate may have the 
benefit of the cogent comments of some 
of the supporters of S. 812 in Oregon, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
editorials from the Pendleton East Ore- 
gonian, the Astorian Budget, and the 
Medford Mail Tribune, together with 
pertinent letters and resolutions from 
various individuals and organizations. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials, letters, and resolutions were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

[From the East Oregonian, Pendleton, Oreg., 
Jan. 9, 1959] 
He THIn«Ks It’s a WINNER 

Social workers and law enforcement offi- 
cers haven’t admitted it, but the latest 
statistics on the spread of juvenile delin- 
quency are cold, hard proof that the prob- 
lem is as yet too mUch for them. The 
causes of juvenile delinquency can be pretty 
well defined but searches for a cure seem 
inevitably to get on to dead end streets. 

This problem is costing the Nation bil- 
lions of dollars. Because it is no one can 
say that every possible remedy should not 
be tried, no matter how pointless some may 
seem. And not all are devoid of hope. 

One of the best approaches to the prob- 
lem, in our judgment, is proposed by Sena- 
tor Hupert HuMpHREY. He explains it in the 
current issue of Harper’s magazine. 

Senator HumPHrREeY would have a Youth 
Conservation Corps which would provide 
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employment for youth of 16 years and older. 
They would be assigned to conservation 
projects in the forests, on waterways, and 
on farmlands. It would #e very much like 
the Civilian Conservation Corps which was 
activated in the depression years of the 
thirties with the wholehearted approval of 
Members of both parties in the Congress. 
Senator HUMPHREY’s program would have a 
two-fold purpose, conserving the natural 
resources of the country and saving the 
Nation’s youth. 

After reading this article we talked with 
@ young man who is employed here as a 
pressman. He came to Oregon with CCC 
in 1937. He was from a big city in the 
east as were most of the boys who came to 
Oregon with him. With obvious pride, he 
told us, “There are 12 or 14 of us in and 
near Pendleton now and all of the fellows 
have made good. They came out of New 
York and New Jersey and if they hadn’t 
had the opportunity to leave there I’m 
afraid it would have been a different story.” 

We asked about the delinquency factor 
in those days. “Say,” he said, “most of 
those guys were tough. We had gang fights 
in the CCC camp here in the beginning. 
Every guy wanted to show how tough he 
was. But it wasn’t very long before it 
all got straightened out. Everybody liked 
his job. We realized that there wasn’t any 
point to trying to prove how tough we 
were—that it didn’t make any difference in 
this new setup. It was just the right thing 
for some tough guys from the big city.” 

The pressman thinks Senator HUMPHREY’s 
idea is a winner. He would make one pro- 
vision that the Senator hasn’t. He would 
first of all enlist boys for the Youth Con- 
servation Corps out of the slum areas of 
the big cities. “They are the fellows who 
need help. The situation that many of 
those boys face is almost hopeless. Get them 
into the YCC first. Broaden the program 
go get others later.” 

This conversation convinced us that Sen- 
ator HumMpHREY’s plan merits the serious 
consideration of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and the Congress. It seems so much 
better than many remedies that, if they 
were successful, could not accomplish as 
much. 

[From the Astorian Budget, Astoria, Oreg., 
Van. 16, 1959] 
REVIVAL oF CCC? 

A couple of Oregon newspapers, the Pen- 
dleton East Oregonian and the Medford 
Mail-Tribune, have been talking about an 
idea recently plugged by U.S. Senator Hu- 
BERT HUMPHREY—revival of the’Civiliar Con- 
servation Corps of depression years or some- 
thing like it. ; 

The idea would be to take boys from the 
slum areas of big eastern cities—boys who 
might be headed for juvenile delinquency 
and careers as hoodlums—and make men 
of them by teaching hard work and self re- 
liance in the outdoors. 

The CCC was one of the best of the relief 
agencies of the depression. 

It took young men who had hopeless life 
prospects in hard-hit areas, brought them 
into the western woods to work at various 
improvement projects, and made good men 
of a lot of them. 

Many present-day valuable citizens of 
northwest communities came to these parts 
in the first place as CCC workers. The East 
Oregonian interviewed one near Pendleton. 
We have several fine Clatsop citizens whom 
we gained that way. 

Revival.of the CCC could be a fine charac- 
ter building project. It could also provide 
valuable public works: the planting of Clat- 
sop Plains sand dunes is a fine‘example of 
what was achieved by the old CCC. 
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A new CCC would be expensive and would 
be hard to justify if jobs are available in 
private enterprise for young men. Also such 
& project should not be on the order of a re- 
form school for juvenile offenders. That 
would place a stigma upon its members that 
would tend to defeat the purpose of charac- 
ter building. 

[From the Medford (Oreg.) Mail Tribune, 
Jan. 14, 1959] 


A NEw “CCC "9 


A couple of years ago, after a jaunt into 
the woods with a group of foresters and out- 
doorsmen, we reported here on a discussion 
we'd heard about the possibility of forming 
something like the Civilian Conservation 
Corps of pre-World War II days. 

Several of the men in the party had had 
experience with the boys who came west to 
take over the barracks camps, build roads 
and trails, construct. forest recreation fa- 
cilities, do reforestation work, build fire- 
breaks, and fight fires, and generally effect a 
double rehabilitation—that of the forests 
and that of themselves. 

Frequently these lads were- the products 
of the slums of the east, and often were 
tough cookies themselves—boys who today 
would be called juvenile delinquents. 

A rather amazing percentage of them, if 
we are rightly informed, went on from the 
CCC into constructive, useful lives, 

How much credit the corps can take for 
this record is, of course, subject to debate. 
But many men who watched the tough boys 
from the streets of New York or Chicago 
change gradually into men who knew some- 
thing of the outdoors, something of life, 
something of their fellow men, and some- 
thing of responsibility, will swear that it 
was the turning point in more lives than a 
few. 

The possibility of reviving the CCC or 
something like it has been broached every 
so often since the war. 

The latest to do so is Senator Husrrr 
HUMPHREY of Minnesota, who advocates a 
Youth Conservation Corps, to provide em- 
ployment for boys of 16 or over. 

After reading HumpnHrey’s proposal, Bud 
Forrester of the Pendleton East Oregonian 
talked to one of that newspapers’ employees 
who came to Oregon with the CCC in 1937, 
who stayed, and who became a responsible 
citizen. He told Bud: 

“There are 12 or 14 of us in and near 
Pendleton now and all of the fellows have 
made good. They came out of New York 
and New Jersey and if they hadn’t had the 
opportunity to leave there I’m afraid it would 
have been a different story. 

“* * * Most of those guys were tough. 
We had gang fights in the CCC camp here 
in the beginning. Every guy wanted to show 
how tough he was. But it wasn’t very long 
before it all got straightened out. Every- 
body like his job. We realized that there 
wasn’t any point in trying to prove how 
tough we were—that it didn’t make any 
difference in this new setup. It was just the 
right thing for some tough guys from the 
big city.” 

And he added that he thought Senator 
Humpsurey should add one provision to his 
proposal, that the boys enlisted in a YCC 
should first of all come from the slum areas 
of big cities. He said: 

“They are the fellows who need help. The 
situation that many of those boys face is 
almost hopeless. Get them into the YCC 
first. Broaden the program later.” 

The proposal, on a national scale, is simi- 
lar if not virtually identical suggestions 
for young men’s work camps in Oregon, ex- 
cept that the latter would enlist youngsters 
who had gotten into trouble, or were headed 
that way. 
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Such an organization wouldn’t end juve- 
nile delinquency overnight, or in any length 
of time, for the causes are too deep-seated 
in our society. But it would solve a lot of 
problems, particularly in the area of the 
tough guys who really shouldn’t be sent 
to prison, nor yet should be set loose again 
with a wrist slap. 

The costs of such a program would not be 
negligible, but when compared to the Fed- 
eral military budget, say, they would amount 
to probably a tiny fraction of that total. 

And who could calculate the good that 
would come out of it? 

It would include the construction of Fed- 
eral forest access roads, which are so badly 
needed to get out overripe timber; it would 
speed up the rehabilitation and construction 
of forest service and national park recrea- 
tional facilities now so badly behind the de- 
mand, and it would provide the resources 
for much other work which would benefit 
the Nation on its Federal lands—work now 
going begging for lack of budget and per- 
sonnel. 

But most of all it would provide a place 
for young men to get into a relatively whole- 
some atmosphere, to gain self-respect, to 
learn the merits of a hard day’s work. 

YCC has much to be said for it.—E. A. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE MEDFORD MAIL 
TRIBUNE, MEDFORD, OrEG., May 15, 1959 


LIKE ¥CC IDEA 


To the Eprror: I read that Interior Secre- 
tary Fred Seaton had written a letter oppos- 
ing the revival of the pre-World War II 
Civilian Conservation Corps. Personally I 
think Fred Seaton is way off in his attitude. 


I put in 1 year in one of those camps 20 
years ago. And I’ve never regretted doing 
so. I usually vote a Republican ticket but I 
do consider the CCC one of the best pro- 
grams ever to have been started. I do, how- 
ever, have one thing to say in regard to ad- 
ministration of the program, leave the Army 
and Navy out of it, and with it the practice 
of honorable and dishonorable discharges. I 
favor a simple hire and fire arrangement 
such as is used in industry. Allow each man 
an allotment for clothing and allow him to 
purchase such clothing as he prefers to use. 
I also oppose the requirement that he give 
his life history. I’d OK a requirement that 
he tell of the past 2 years but no more than 
that. Also for infraction of rules a system 
similiar to a jury and judge be used, nothing 
resembling a court martial would be per- 
mitted. . 

I have. given considerable thought to the 
system in use at present and how it might 
be improved. In place of our Department of 
Agriculture we should have a Department 
of Conservation, this would include the CCC, 
Oregon and California lands, Games and 
Pisheries, Soil Conservation Service, and oth- 
er programs connected with conservation of 
our natural resources. 

I do believe, that of all the programs start- 
ed and used during the Roosevelt adminis- 
trations and since, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps one of the best, in the lasting results. 

Fioyrp R. McCasz, 
Butte Falls, Oreg. 


OREGON Councti, 
Portland, Oreg., Jan. 22, 1959. 
Hon. RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
US. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dram Mk. NEUBERGER: Your interest in so- 
cial legislation is noted with favor by the 
members of the Oregon Juvenile Council. 

The following resolution was adopted at 
the last meeting of our organization: 

Whereas the problems of dependency and 
ee delinquency are growing rapidly; 
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Whereas the schools are taking a more 
realistic approach on discipline and expul- 
sion from school; and 

Whereas idle boys will in many instances 
eventually become problems in their respec- 
tive communities: Be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon Juvenile Coun- 
cil petitions the Congress of the United 
States of America to bring onto the floor of 
Congress the bill dealing with the youth 
conservation corps; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to each and all Members in Con- 
gress dealing with youth conservation corps 
bill. 

Be assured of our continued support. We 
shall be pleased to hear from you as to any 
further action we may take to assist you. 

Yours very truly, 
The OREGON JUVENILE COUNCIL, 
RONALD E. MCKENZIE, President, 
GEORGE TURNER, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 





CountTyY Court OF POLK COUNTY, 
Dallas, Oreg., March 3, 1959. 
Senator RicHARD NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am writing you in regard to 
the Youth Conservation Corps bill that has 
been introduced to the Senate by Senator 
HumpnHrey, and I am very happy to learn 
that you and Senator Morsr have cospon- 
sored this bill. As I am juvenile judge in 
this county, working with young people from 
day to day, I realize the importance of this 
bill. It is necessary for me from time to 
time to send boys over to our school at 
Woodburn—for no other reason than we do 
not have a place for predelinquents to send 
them. 

I have just read an article in the January 
issue of Harper’s magazine, one which you 
no doubt have read. It brings back to mind 
the many projects that were undertaken un- 
der the old CCC program during the depres- 
sion. 

I am writing similar letters to all Members 
of the Oregon delegation to Congress trying 
to enlist their support to insure the passage 
of this bill. I offer you my fullest coopera- 
tion, on a local level, in any way possible 
to bring whatever pressure is necessary to 
assist you in putting this bill over. Just to 
throw in an extra thought, I have had many 
years of experience in forestry road building 
and at the present time I am on the roads 
committee of the Oregon land grant counties. 
I do not feel the YCC would be an expensive 
project considering the good that would be . 
accomplished with our youth program. As 
far as materials and supplies are concerned, 
I believe the camp could be supported with 
material and food from surplus Government 
stocks on hand at the present time, 

The need for such a camp is growing rap- 
idly as we have a greater number of young- 
sters in the 16-year-age group who are quit- 
ting school. The greater percentage of them 
are from broken homes. They are not neces~- 
sarily below average mentally but they are 
not interested in school—they like manual 
labor—something with their hands. 

If this bill goes through I would like to 
see an emergency clause attached so some 
headway could be made this summer toward 
getting these camps in operation. I would 
like to have the number of this bill and 
also a copy if possible. 

Very truly yours, 
C. M. Barnwarr, 
County Judge, 
Marcu 18, 1959. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I understand that you are 

jointly sponsoring with Senator Humpurer 
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a bill to establish a Youth Conservation 
Corp. As a member of the Governor’s Com- 
mittee on Economic Opportunities for 
Youth for this State, I endorse wholeheart- 
edly this proposed legislation and hope that 
you will be able to see this legislation 
through this session of Congress. 

Our studies show a marked growing need 
for such an organization. There are hun- 
dreds and hundreds of youth who drop out 
of high school because of their academic 
inability and general attitudes who find it 
impossible to get employment but who 
should be employed to keep from becoming 
a costiy delinquent and a public charge. 

Sincerely, 
E. W. ARNOLD. 





Orecon AFL-CIO, 
Portland, Oreg., May 27, 1959. 
Hon. RIcHaRD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. NeEusERGER: I merely wanted 
to advise you that the Oregon AFL-CIO is 
in support of Senate bill 812. 

The subject matter of this bill was de- 
bated at length at the 1958 convention of 
the Oregon AFL-CIO, and the majority of 
the delegates were very much in favor of 
establishing a Youth Conservation Corps. 
We think such legislation is in the best in- 
terest of the young people who are unable 
to find employment due to our economic 
conditions, while at the same time doing 
constructive work that will be of benefit to 
the Nation. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE Brown, 
Director, Political Education Depart- 
ment. 





ASSOCIATION OF OREGON COUNTIES, 
Salem, Oreg., May 13, 1959. 
Hon. RicHarD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: At its last annual meeting, 
the Association of Oregon Counties adopted 
the attached resolution which endorses the 
proposal to create a Youth Conservation 
Corps. This proposal is before the present 
Congress as S. 812 and is in the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. It 
is my understanding that a hearing was 
held on this bill Monday, May 11. 

Many of our county courts have jurisdic- 
tion over juvenile matters and almost all of 
our counties are dependent to some extent 
upon revenues derived from the manage- 
ment of public lands. Thus the counties of 
Oregon would be doubly benefited’by pass- 
age of S. 812. 

As the attached resolution states, there 
is a growing number of boys who have been 
taken from school and who find it diffi- 
cult to obtain employment through normal 
channels. It may be further observed that 
if more boys could be given such a construc- 
tive work experience the schools might be 
able to provide a higher level of educational 
experience for those who remain. 

The association would be pleased to sub- 
mit any additional information which you 
may require to indicate the effect which 
passage of this bill would have on county 
government in Oregon. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH C. TOLLENAAR, 
Executive Secretary. 

Whereas the problems of dependency and 
juvenile delinquency are growing rapidly; 
and 

Whereas the schools are taking a more 
realistic approach on discipline and expul- 
sion from schools; and 

Whereas idie boys will in many instances 
eventually become problems in their respec- 

tive communities; be it 
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Resolved, That the Association of Oregon 
Counties petition the Congress of the United 
States of America to bring onto the floor 
of Congress the bill dealing with the Youth 
Conservation Corps; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Oregon delegation in Wash- 
ington, D.C. and to each and all Members 
in Congress dealing with this Youth Conser- 
vation Corps bill. 





DeWitt Clinton Alumni Fight Juvenile 
Delinquency 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
alumni of DeWitt Clinton High School, 
the Bronx, New York City, are taking 
affirmative and effective action to help in 
the struggle against juvenile delinquency 
and to give to deserving young people an 
opportunity to achieve the wholesome 
goals for which they strive. I have in my 
hand an excerpt from the January 1959 
issue of the DeWitt Clinton Alumni 
Bulletin describing this program, which 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


Wuat THE De Wirt CLINTON ALUMNI ASSO- 
CIATION Is DOING FOR THE PRESENT GEN- 
ERATION OF CLINTON STUDENTS 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP WEEKENDS 


In 1951, after years of deep thought, plan- 
ning, and preparation the alumni association 
started its project with the above name. 
About four times in the course of the school 
year from 30 to 60 boys were taken to the 
Hudson Guild Farm in Andover, N.J., for an 
educational weekend. Over the years more 
than 1,000 boys have been invited to these 
weekends. It was felt that by sleeping, liv- 
ing, playing, and discussing together it would 
be possible, perhaps, to get at the roots of 
what makes the younger generation of Clin- 
ton students click. The newspapers and 
other media play up the problems of juve- 
nile delinquency, the beat generation, the 
underachiever, the detached child, and other 
characteristics that apparently have no firm 
foundation in something concrete that could 
be attacked successfully by the school, the 
home, the church, and the government. 

It was felt that if the boys had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss their problems with other 
boys and with some friendly faculty and 
alumni people, perhaps the could talk out 
their secret storms and stresses that were 
bothering them. If they found out that 
their problems were universal and shared by 
others there was a possibility of lessening 
the tensions that seem to grip all young 
people today. All Kinds of students are 
taken on these weekends. Discipline prob- 
lems, boys who could do better but didn’t, 
boys who had everything but did not share 
anything with anyone else, boys interested 
in the fast buck, and groups interested in 
following various professions such as den- 
tistry, medicine, law, engineering, and such. 

A definite program is worked out with a 
minimum of five buzz sessions, where all 
discussions are led and participated in by 
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the boys. The faculty members and the 
alumni listen and at times participate. 
There is never adult domination or any- 
thing that would make a student clam up. 
One topic will illustrate the type of thinking 
the boys and student discussion leaders 
tackled. How much freedom should an 
adolescent have in relationship to his home, 
school, and community? One would be sur- 
prised indeed at some of the thoughts these 
boys have concerning parents, teachers, 
policemen, and others. In a brief summary 
such as this it can only be said that after 
several buzz sessions of give and take most 
of the boys felt the sense of belonging and 
went. home with a feeling that they must 
give as well as take. This was a new ex- 
perience for many of them. The students 
flock to extracurricular activities after a 
weekend and, although graduated, they 
never forget the weekend and never will. A 
group of 100 boys, spread over three week- 
ends, drew up a code of conduct and ethics, 
the preamble of which stated, “In order to 
be a member of a community, a person must 
be aware of the rights of his fellowmen and 
his responsibilities toward them.” In March 
1958, the topic of the buzz sessions was the 
sputnik versus the Explorer or as it was 
developed the trained man versus the trained 
man with an education. I can’t write fur- 
ther about these weekends without expand- 
ing this brief to unwieldy lengths. I must 
emphasize, so that there will be no misun- 
derstanding, that these weekends were boy 
run, student leaders were trained at one 
weekend to become discussion leaders at the 
next one. Each boy was himself—he un- 
folded and grew—he was completely un- 
aware of differences of race, color, religion, 
scholastic ability, and so forth. The carry- 
over was terrific. In passing, I should like 
to say that many States, cities, and indi- 
vidual schools are trying this weekend (and 
sometimes much longer) method of educa- 
tion. Everywhere the reports are enthu- 
Siastically favorable. In this city some 
schools and general organizations have tried 
this experiment as a result of the De Witt 
Clinton project and have found it works so 
well that it is repeated as often as money 
will allow. 

Although the alumni association supports 
this program financially, it is plannzd for 
and run by the school under the supervision 
of Principal Degnan. The boys are selected 
from the current student body by faculty 
members—the supervisory personnel at the 
weekends is from the school. All faculty 
members are welcome. Of course this is as 
it should be. However, interested alumni— 
Colonel DiGiacomo, Ben Mitler, Howie Glick- 
stein, Paul Marks—attend most of the week- 
ends and are very impressed with the value 
of the project and the necessity for continu- 
ing it. Dr. Miriam Goldberg of the Psychol- 
ogy Department of Teachers College has not 
only attended some of the weekends but has 
arranged for a group of Clinton boys to go 
to the farm. This weekend was held in con- 
junction with the New York City Board of 
Education, Division of Vocational and Edu- 
cational Guidance. This weekend was fi- 
nanced entirely by the sponsoring parties. 
Other similar weekends are in the offing. Dr. 
Goldberg has been very enthusiastic about 
the results so far attained and the future 
possibilities of the program. Partially as a 
result of the success of those affairs, Director 
Guernsey was selected to run an experiment 
on the campus of Cornell University during 
the summer of 1954. A group of outstand- 
ing high school juniors were exposed to the 
values of group living, etc., on a college cam-< 
pus. The undertaking was such a success 
that it has been continued and expanded by 
the Teiuride Association. This is mentioned 
because of the hope that the De Witt Clinton 
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Alumni Association will continue and expand 
its project. 

Money, money, money. This is what makes 
the educational weekends possible. Each 
weekend costs about $1,000 under the present 
setup. The parents are asked to contribute 
to the association if they can afford it and 
they feel that their boys benefited. It costs 
about $15 per boy for food, lodging, trans- 
portation, and incidentals. The parents usu- 
ally cover about one-fifth of the cost. The 
rest is underwritten by the alumni associa- 
tion, which depends entirely upon voluntary 
contributions. Foundations have been ap- 
proached without success, mainly because 
they feel the project is akin to camping and 
they cannot aid such endeavors. No week- 
ends are held or planned during the summer 
months. This is a part of the regular school 
program and it is felt that it should be 
supported by all municipal and private 
groups sincerely interested in placing the 
current generation on the path toward true 
Americanism—opportunity for all-and dis- 
crimination for none. Alumni, .citizens, 
friends—you are all invited to see this pro- 
gram in action. The board of education and 
superintendents have approved the idea and 
the specific project but have been unable to 
get any money appropriated for it. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND OTHER FORMS OF AID 


The Alumni Association appropriates ap- 
proximately $1,500 per year in the form of 
scholarships to Clinton graduates. The 
amount, perforce, is limited by the resources 
available. These scholars are selected by 
the principal and the faculty as the most de- 
serving on the basis of scholarship, service, 
character, service to the school and com- 
munity, need, and promise of future con- 
tributions to society. In addition to these 
regular contributions, the Association from 
time to time answers special pleas brought 
to its attention. For example in 1958 it gave 
$200 to a senior in Michigan (former Clinton 
graduate) who would have had to drop out of 
school otherwise. In the same vein, $100 was 
awarded to a sophomore at Dartmouth, who 
found the rising cost of a college education 
just a slight bit more than his parents could 
meet. Once again money—money. 

In the school at the present time there is 
a special experimental class in biology. It 
is studying the techniques of research and 
experimentation. Most of its equipment, 
animals, and instruments were supplied by 
the famous Sloan-Kettering Institute. The 
necessary concommitants, such as food for 
the animals and certain pieces of equipment 
were lacking. It is a very simple thing to 
say that the board of education should sup- 
ply these things. In a huge system such as 
ours this is impossible. The Alumni Asso- 
ciation granted $125 to keep this project 
going until June. Money—money. 

In addition the Alumni Association has 
spent freely of its meager funds to send boys 
to the Shawnee Leadership Camp, the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 
Boys State, etc. Money. 

The purpose of this brief report on the 
efforts of the De Witt Clinton Alumni Asso- 
ciation to bring to the current generation 
the real cornerstones on which democracy 


’ rests, as well as to get it to carry the torch 


that the association has held so high, is to 
try to interest individuals and organizations 
with money to make a direct contribution to 
help carry on and expand the work. Those 
familiar with it know its value. Without 
money it must end. Can the most fabulous 
country, State and city let its kids down? 
A thousand times no—especially as long as 
there is money to be had. 
Irwin S. “Doc” GUERNSEY, 
Faculty Coordinator and Director of 
the Educational Leadership Project. 
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Needed: One Military Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, deep at 
the root of our present controversy con- 
cerning the air defense of the United 
States lies an issue of grave significance. 
I speak, of course, of the lack of a proper 
decision-making system in our Depart- 
ment of Defense. Over the years various 
incidents have been called to our atten- 
tion to emphasize this point. The pre- 
sent conflict between the Army and the 
Air Force over the Nike-Hercules and 
the Bomarc is merely another such 
symptom. Solving this particular prob- 
lem will not eradicate the cause thereof. 

How long is the Congress going to con- 
tinue to avoid its legislative responsibil- 
ity of establishing a Defense Department 
which will give us a truly military deci- 
sion in such vital matters as weapons 
systems and the air defense of this 
country. 

Mr. President, the internal rivalry of 
the Army, Air Force, and Navy is begin- 
ning to spill over the Congress and the 
country as a whole. As an example, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial from the Los Angeles Times dated 
June 10, 1959, which particularly em- 
phasizes that beyond any settlement of 
present disagreements is the critical 
need for further reorganization. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Los Angeles Times, June 10, 1959] 
THe PENTAGON BATTLE STILL Races 

Despite its Gilbert and Sullivan overtones, 
the battle of the Pentagon is no comic opera 
conflict. The budgetary and jurisdictional 
battles among the Air Force, Army, and 
Navy have gone dangerously beyond mere 
service rivalries. 

SERIOUS SKIRMISH 

The most recent skirmish, involving the 
Army Nike-Hercules and Air Force Bomarc 
missiles, is in many ways the most serious 
for it demonstrates that the efforts at uni- 
fication and reorganization of the military 
establishment since World War II have fallen 
short of the mark. 

Moreover, while the Army and Air Force 
argued over the two antiaircraft missiles, 
Congressmen instead of generals were mak- 
ing technical decisions as to weapons and 
strategy. Senate and House committees also 
disagreed as to which missile should be de- 
emphasized but it was Congress, not the 
Defense Department, that requested a master 
plan of air defense requirements for the 
next 3 or 4 years. 

The overall plan is an important step, for 
it forces reconsideration of not only the Nike- 
Hercules and Bomarc but also the more basic 
questions of the kinds of weapons and stra- 
tegic doctrine to against enemy mis- 
sile instead of manned-bomber attack. 

SUPREMACY AT STAKE 

Already, however, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

are reported still split on whether the budg- 
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etary nod should go to presently operational 
Nike-Hercules or to the Bomarc, which has 
a longer range but is still not operational. 
Basis of the dispute is not so much the two 
missiles, which are to a degree complemen- 
tary, but rather which service will prevail. 

The bitter bickering that erupted with the 
Air Force-Navy dispute in 1949 and continued 
through the recent Thor-Jupiter ruckus is 
still with us. It underlies the attempts of 
the Air Force to take over the Navy’s Polaris 
missile submarines, the Army-Air Force argu- 
ment over the development of the Nike-Zeus 
antimissile missile, and, above all, in the dis- 
agreemeht over preparation for limited war. 

It is, as military theorist Henry Kissinger 
wrote, “the problem that has haunted Amer- 
ican military thinking since World War II. 
Its dilemma can be defined as the conflict 
between the quest for absolute answers and 
the risks of the nuclear age, between the 
realization that’ we have become infinitely 
vulnerable and our rebellion against it.” 

“The long-range airplane, the ballistic mis- 
sile, and the incomparable destructiveness of 
weapons have almost obliterated the tradi- 
tional boundaries among the services. * * * 
Each new weapon has led to a bitter wrangle 
as to who should control it. * * * And in 
each instance the doctrinal issue was evaded 
by permitting each service to develop its own 
weapons, even if it duplicated the efforts of 
a sister service. 


DOCTRINAL PROBLEM 


“Such a solution is costly. It also defers 
coming to grips with the doctrinal problem 
until some crisis brooks no further confusion 
or until some other pressures bring the inter- 
service dispute into the open.” 

The crisis of Soviet power and the pres- 
sures of increasing weapon cost and com- 
plexity have brought the Pentagon dispute 
into the ppen. 

The decision must be made by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and Neil McElroy can make 
no greater contribution to his Nation than 
by settling interservice strife. 

Gen, Maxwell D. Taylor, retiring as Army 
Chief of Staff with the scars of numerous 
budget cuts, acknowledged this week that 
Pentagon rivalry can only be ended by “com- 
petent authority,” i.e., the Defense Secretary. 

But beyond any settlement of present dis- 
agreements is the critical need for further 
reorganization. Under the present system, 
each of McElroy’s successors will have to do 
battle with generals and admirals defending 
tradition in the nuclear age. 

There is no such bickering among Kremlin 
military leaders. 





Capital Budgeting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the June 12, 1959, issue of the Portland 
Oregonian, there appeared an excellent 
editorial entitled “Capital Budgeting.” 

The editorial points out the illogic of 
including in computation of the national 
debt sums representing self-liquidating 
projects which are really investments. 
Adoption of a capital budget, it = 
out,- would give some meaning to talk 
about balancing the budget. 
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I am happy to be a cosponsor of 
S. 1244, introduced on March 2, 1959, by 
my colleague from Oregon, which would 
establish a capital budget. I am also 
pleased to join today in cosponsoring a 
bill which would recognize this principle 
in connection with current consideration 
of the national debt ceiling. This pro- 
posal is a sensible and desirable reform. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Oregonian editorial to which I referred 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CAPITAL BUDGETING 

The U.S. Treasury wants more flexibility in 
the matter of interest rates for bonds to 
compete successfully with private issues. 
The President’s message to Congress Mon- 
day asked elimination of the 3.26 percent in- 
terest rate limit on savings bonds and the 
4% percent interest rate ceiling on new 
issues of Treasury bonds, plus increases in 
the temporary limit of the public debt from 
$288 billion to $295 billion and the regular 
limit from $283 billion to $288 billion. 

The Treasury is in trouble in its bond 
offerings and the President said the public 
debt must be managed so as to safeguard 
the public credit. 

At the same time, the President raised his 
January estimate of the interest cost of the 
national debt from $8 billion for fiscal 1960 
to $8, billion, due to increased interest 
rates on Federal borrowing. 

The requested increases in the temporary 
and permanent debt ceilings again raise the 
question of why the administration and 
Congress persistently have declined to adopt 
capital budgeting. This would not reduce 
the total debt, nor the interest costs. But 
it would, at least, separate self-liquidating 
projects, which are really investments, from 
wholly tax-supported expenditures, like 
those for national defense. It would give 
some meaning to talk about balancing the 
budget. 

Senator Wayne L. Morse, Democrat of 
Oregon, has had bills for capital budgeting 
since 1947 and the idea has been advanced 
by others. This newspaper has favored the 
idea for a long time, one reason being to 
get the Federal power program out from 
under the shadow of such misleading na- 
tional advertising as that of the private 
utilities: eg., “How Public Power Adds to 
Your Tax Burden” (Time magazine, June 1). 

“Under my bill,” says Senator Mokrss, 
“there would appear along with the present 
budget figures, a breakdown showing which 
outlays are reimbursable, that is, which are 
self-liquidating and tax-producing. These 
would include mortgages, direct loans that 
are to be repaid, the dams that repay them- 
selves from power revenues, forest access 
roads that make possible increased sales of 
timber from Federal forests, and similar 
capital or wealth-producing investments. 
* * * If a capital investment increases the 
Nation's productive wealth by adding to our 
assets, then it makes no sense to carry that 
asset as a liability on the operating side of 
the Federal budget. Such assets are as good 
@S money in the bank, and really are offsets 
against an equal amount of national debt.” 

It should be noted, in this respect, that 

the bill recently introduced by Senator 
Ricuarp L. Nevsercer, Democrat, of Oregon, 
to provide revenue bond financing for addi- 
tions to the Columbia River power system 
specifically exempts these bonds from the 
national debt. This is a primary and sensi- 
ble first step toward capital budgeting for 
the Federal Government. 
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Citation From St. Bonaventure University 
to Samuel F. Pryor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from New 
York had the privilege the other day 
of introducing to this body remarks 
made by Samuel F. Pryor at com- 
mencement exercises at St. Bonaventure 
University. It is altogether fitting that 
the Senator from New York do this inas- 
much as the famous Franciscan school 
is located in upstate New York and the 
Senator’s long and continuing interest 
in this institution is a matter of record. 

However, I should like to bring to 
the attention of the Senate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a citation from St. Bonaventure to 
Mr. Pryor. This citation is unique in so 
many respects that it deserves the at- 
tention of every Senator. 

Sam Pryor is more than a constituent 
of mine; he is a,good friend and an in- 
valuable resident of Connecticut. While 
we walk opposite sides of the political 
street Sam Pryor is as equally devoted 
to his party as Iam to mine. His ac- 
complishments, not only in politics, but 
in community service have been out- 
standing. In his capacity as vice presi- 
dent of Pan American World Airways 
he has toured the world many times 
over, thus making his observations to 
the St. Bonaventure graduates even 
more important. 

Not generally known is the fact that 
Sam Pryor holds the enviable distinc- 
tion of being a knight commander in the 
Order of St. Sylvester, an honor con- 
ferred upon him by the late Pope Pius 
XiIl—the highest honor which can 
come to a Protestant. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the citation from St. Bonaven- 
ture University to Mr. Samuel F. Pryor 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CrraTion TO SamMvuet F. Pryor, Jr. 

Very Reverend Father President, it is my 
great pleasure to present in the name of the 
School of Business of St. Bonaventure Uni- 
versity for the honorary degree, doctor of 
commercial science, a brilliant and distin- 
guished air transportation executive, whose 
professional and personal achievements have 
won for him honors from the President of 
our beloved country and from His Holiness, 
the Supreme Pontiff. 

A bachelor of philosophy from Yale Uni- 
versity with intercollegiate fame as a light- 
weight boxer, our candidate began his busi- 
ness career in 1922 as a district sales manager 
for Remington Arms. After 17 years with 
the American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. and 
vice president of its subsidiary, Seven Wheel 
Co., he joined air transportation in 1941, 

He is, at present, vice president, assistant 
to the president, and a member of the execu- 
tive committee and of the board of directors 
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of Pan American World Airways. ‘Included 
in his business activities are positions as 
director and member of the executive and 
finance committees of Hertz Corp.; director 
of Greenwich, Conn, Trust Co.; chairman of 
the executive committee and director of the 
Vanadium Corp. of America; and chairman 
of the board of directors for Philpryor Corp. 
and for the Middle East American Oil Co. 

A Navy veteran of World War I, a second 
lieutenant in the U.S. Marine Corps Reserve 
from 1926 to 1940, during World War II he 
headed Pan American’s airport development 
program and directed the construction of 50 
strategic airbases in 16 countries in South 
America and Africa. The successful loca- 
tion of these bases proved a most vital factor 
in the successful military campaigns of our 
country and our allies. In recognition of 
this outstanding contribution to our Nation, 
President Truman awarded on April 15, 1946, 
the Medal of Merit to our candidate. 

Successfully and happily integrated into 
the professional life of a business executive 
are the family, community, and civic duties 
of our candidate. He delights in the gath- 
erings of his five and eight grandchildren at 
his home in Field Point Park, Greenwich, 
Conn. He is a director of the Boys Club of 
America and a captain in the historic Con- 
necticut Governor’s Foot Guard. 

Upon acceptance of his position with Pan 
American World Airways in 1941 he resigned 
active positions in both the State and Na- 
tional organizations of the Republican 
Party; he retains however, a deep and last- 
ing interest in national and international 
affairs. 


Permeating our candidate’s wide range of 
interests and activities and lending them a 
great inspirational value is a dedication to 
moral and religious excellence. In recogni- 
tion of our candidate’s outstanding contri- 
butions and especially of the, high ethical 
standards which motivate him, though not 
of the Catholic faith, he received the singular 
honor of being named a knight commander 
of the Order St. Sylvester at the Vatican on 
April 22, 1950, from the late supreme pontiff, 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII. 


Very reverend father president, I recom- 
mend that St. Bonaventure University, in 
humble imitation of the President of the 
United States and of his holiness, Pope Pius 
XII, confer, in recognition and warm admi- 
ration of his professional achievements, in- 
valuable service to our country and inspira- 
tional leadership and personal life, the hono- 
rary degree, doctor of commercial science, on 
Mr. Samuel F. Pryor, Jr. 





Capitol Page School Salutatorian Steven 
L. Cymrot Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, com- 
mencement exercises are always happy 
events which gladden hearts of many 
people. The commencement exercises 
held last evening of the class of 1959 of 
the Capitol Page School made many per- 
sons proud. I take this time to record 
the pride of New York State, New York 
City, and, particularly of my congres- 
sional district, at this happy event: 
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Steven Cymrot, who graduated last United States-Latin American Relations 


evening, was appointed as a page from, 
my district. He did honor to all of us— 
to the school, to the Congress, to his 
city, state, and country. His accom- 
plishments were marked by his selection 
as the class salutatorian. As a prelude 
to the brilliant future which we wish 
for him, I give to you his owh assessment 
thereof as contained in his remarks to 
the graduating class last evening. They 
are as follows: 

Distinguished guests, parents, teachers, 
and friends, it is my honor, as salutatorian 
of the class of 1959 of the Capitol Page 
School, to welcome you Officially to our com- 
mencement exercises. 

The class of 1959 is a small one, only 17 
in number. We represent 14 States and the 
District of Columbia. Our homes range 
from New York to California, Minnesota to 
Texas, and Illinois to New Mexico; from the 
big cities of New York_and Chicago to the 
towns of Apache and Pineville. 

Three of our members began as freshman 
at the Page School, and four of us were 
here for but one semester. The other 10 
members of the class were with us for be- 
tween 1 and 3 years. 

During our, stay in Congress, we have 
heard addresséS by the leaders and heads of 
state of many nations. We have also been 
privileged to hear our own President and 
other notable Americans. We worked daily 
with the leaders of today as they made the 
laws which govern us. Now we go forth to 
prepare to become the leaders of tomorrow. 

As we stop tonight and look back over the 
years we have spent in the Nation’s Capital, 
it is difficult to appreciate fully the unique 
opportunities that we have had. It is the 
old story of the proverbial forest with its 
view blocking trees. We are too close to the 
experience to realize what we have gained. 

We came to Washington with preconceived 
ideas about government and politics. Most 
of these ideas were based on hearsay, paren- 
tal opinion, and textbook principles. After 
spending some time observing the actual 
processes of government and hearing the 
advocates of various political philosophies 
express their views, we have come closer to 
a true picture of the problems with which 
the Nation and the world are confronted. 

Most of us will be leaving Washington 
shortly, heading back to our homes and then 
to college. But, what are our immediate 
feelings about our stay in the Capital? We 
remember getting up before dawn to go to 
school; studying in our corner of the Library 
of Congress; and going to our jobs on the 
Hill. We think of the time spent on the 
floor of the House or Senate, listening to 
the either heated or lifeless debate. We can 
rememBer leaving work late in the afternoon 
and spending our evenings doing homework 
before going to bed in preparation for a 
repetition of the process the next day. 

But, the most important things are not 
what we remember now, but the memories 
which will stay with us;’ memories of the 
great statesmen and politicians with whom 
we worked; memories of our jobs on the Hill; 
and memories of the Capitol Page School. 
Most of all, we have the friendships which 
we have made here, and which will last us 
the rest of our lives. We will look back at 
this period as one of significant education 
and development. 

This graduation night will also become a 
part of us. We will look at it as the culmi- 
nation of our experience as pages and the 
beginning of the walk down life’s road. 

I want to thank you on behalf of my fellow 
graduates for attending our commencement 
exercises, and I hope that this night-may 
mean as much to you, as it does to all of us. 


I thank you. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, on May 11, 
1959, the Subcommittee on Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, issued an important 
and enlightening report on U.S. rela- 
tions with Latin America. The report 
not only thoroughly and objectively 
analyzes Latin American grievances 
against the United States, but points up 
the very often overlooked background 
and conflicts of interest which have 
given rise to these inter-American ten- 
sions. I think, for example, that it 
would certainly give clearer understand- 
ing to U.S. citizens, in the midst of the 
controversies about U.S. alleged support 
of Latin American dictators to know this 
fact: That it is the policy of the United 
States, as it is of all American Republics, 
to maintain official relations with all 
Western Hemisphere governments, 
whether the peoples of Latin America 
consider the governments good or bad. 
This policy is the result of resolution of 
the Ninth International Conference of 
American States to which all countries 
were signatory. 

The subcommittee makes, in its report, 
a number of heartening and realistic 
recommendations proposing to revise, 
modify, and expand policies and pro- 
grams of inter-American relations. 
They include: A modified attitude. to- 
ward Latin American dictators; in- 
creased reliance on the Organization of 
American States; a revised military aid 
program, covering both military arma- 
ments grants and military training, but 
proposing a gradual reduction of mili- 
tary armaments grants with the ulti- 
mate goal of termination of the pro- 
gram; encouragement of more nongov- 
ernmental, people-to-people activities; 
expansion of binational center program; 
and, very important, sustained news 
coverage of Latin American develop- 
ments by the news media. 

In this connection, I would like to call 
to the attention of the Members of this 
body an article which appeared in the 
New York Times, of May 16, entitled 
“Wnited States-Latin Relations Take on 
a New Look.” It is an encouraging ac- 
count of steps that have been taken by 
the United States and Latin America 
to set its relationships on a realistic 
basis of mutual goodwill: 

Unirep STates-LaTIn RELATIONS TAKE ON 
A “New Look” 
(By Tad Szulc) 

PANAMA, May 16.—All this month, Latin 
America’s governments and their economists 
have’ been busily reviewing blueprints and 
schemes designed to propel this vast region, 
seething with t poverty and bitter 
frustration, into bright future of new hopes 
and decent human welfare. 

There is nothing novel in these aspira- 
tions. Latin America’s tremendous popu- 
lation explosion of the midcentury is only 
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rendering them more urgent than ever. But 
the work in this month of May, climaxing 
preparations of a full year, has the new ac- 
cent of seriousness and realism that some- 
how has been heretofore lacking in the ap- 
proach to the hemisphere’s development 
problems. 

This new emphasis was as noticeable at 
the Inter-American Economic Conference in 
Buenos Aires. last week as it is at the cur- 
rent meeting here of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin America 
(ECLA). A new set of U.S. attitudes, and 
also the growing influence of ECLA’s pro- 
fessional pioneering thinking in such fields 
as a Latin-American common market, have 
helped to fashion the new approach. 

And for the first time in a long while, 
Washington has ceased to be the scapegoat 
of all ills. 

PATIENCE ESVISAGED 


What seems to have happened, in effect, 
is that the majority of Latin-American gov- 
ernments is becoming convinced that the 
proper road to successful development and 
the solution of basic economic and social 
problems lies in patient, long-range plan- 
ning, rather than in dramatic, sweeping pro- 
grams that presume a touch of magic. 

Since the end of World War II, Latin 
America has had its mind set on a magic 
wand. It saw such a wand in the form of 
massive financial aid from the United States. 
The reasoning was that the wand had beén 
at work in Europe with the Marshall plan 
and then in Asia through other U.S, pro- 
grams. 

Why then, it was asked here, could it not 
be waved over the lands of Latin America, 
the United States oldest friend and most 
constant ally? It never was; and because of 
this, resentments against the United States 
swept the hemisphere. 

The Truman and Eisenhower administra- 
tions were successively accused of neglect 
of Latin America. Despite the financial aid 
that kept trickling into the region from 
Washington, this was largely true for a long 
time in many important ways, while the 
Latin American Governments, doing what 
they could themselves, engaged in hectic de- 
velopment schemes of their own, often harm- 
ing and distorting their economies. 


POPULATION PRESSURE 


One result of this situation was that the 
growth of national product in Latin America 
is slower now than it was a decade ago and 
is lagging alarmingly behind the rate of pop- 
ulation increase. 

The United States, not prepared to take 
a hand in a comprehensive, integrated or 
even rational approach to Latin America's 
basic difficulties, frequently compounded 
these faults through loans, big and small, 
that as often as not were made in the name 
of political expediency. 

USS. officials concerned with Latin America 
had a tendency to look away when assistance 
was sought on the basic problems of raw 
materials and their prices. They kept as- 
suring the Latin Americans that good ad- 
ministration and better use of private in- 
vestments would lead the hemispheré out 
of the deep woods of confused economy and 
out of the jungles of nature. Atop all this, 
Washington occasionally surprised Latin 
America with seemingly cavalier measures 
that had the effect of shaking the local 
economies and setting off troublesome psy- 
chological and political reactions. 

The imposition of higher tariffs and im- 
port restrictions on metals produced in Latin 
America were cases in point. 

THE NIXON TRIP 

Added to political resentments -prevailing 
at the time, these steps played a part in 
triggering the incidents that marred the 
South American trip of Vice President Nixon 
just a year ago. 
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Actually, the U.S. approach to Latin Amer- 
ica began changing slowly even before Mr. 
Nrxon took off for his now famous voyage. 
The dramatic impact of the incidents sur- 


rounding him evidently had the effect of. 


quickening the execution of this new US. 
policy. 

Beginning early last year, the U.S. Govern- 
ment, largely on the initiative of Thomas C. 
Mann, the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, started interesting itself in 
Latin America’s real troubles. For the first 
time, the United States sat down with Latin 
Americans to look for a way of solving the 
almost hopeless problem of vast coffee sur- 
pluses and falling prices, a problem vitally 
affecting 15 Latin American Republics. 

Although itself not a party to the agree- 
ment, the United States helped work out 
last year a pact of Latin American producers 
aimed at keeping percentages of coffee pro- 
duction off the market and it acted as honest 
broker in efforts to bring African producers 
into the group. 

This year, Mr. Mann is again seeking to 
construct a world coffee pact. Negotiations 
are resuming in Washington with great 
optimism that a new system based on export 
quotas will be worked out. 

In the long run, this approach by the 
United States—duplicated in the case of 
certain metals—may be worth more to Latin 
America than just another loan of $100 
million or $200 million. 

Washington policymakers are also learn- 
ing about public relations in Latin America, 
For example, before acting last month on the 
exemption of Canada from the US. oil im- 
port restrictions, President Eisenhower wrote 
an unpublicized private letter to Venezuela’s 
President Romulo Betancourt, informing 
him of the move and explaining it. The re- 
sult was that oil-producing Venezuela did 
not explode in a new wave of resentments, 
although her own exports are affected by 
the situation. 


Last June, President Juscelino Kubitschek 
of Brazil wrote President Eisenhower a let- 
ter proposing an Operation Pan-America, 
designed to end what the Brazilian called 
the festering sore of underdevélopment. The 
implication of the proposal, at least as read 
in Washington, was that Dr. Kubitschek 
wanted some form of Marshall plan for the 
hemisphere, although he denied this was 
his intention. 


TWENTY AGAINST ONE 


Yet at the Washington conference last fall 
of the Committee of Twenty-one that was 
set up to pursue Dr. Kubitschek’s proposal— 
the United States for evident political rea- 
sons had to go along despite many private 
reservations—a Brazilian delegate vocifer- 
ously demanded immense investments of 
U.S. funds for hemisphere development. He 
wound up his speech with the inelegant hint 
that Latin America might turn to the Soviet 
Union if the United States failed to deliver 
the goods. 

Conference jokesters spoke of a committee 
of twenty against one, in illustration of 
Latin America’s front against the United 
States. 

But as the work of the committee went 
into the New Year—and after the United 
States agreed to the creation of the billion- 
dollar Inter-American Bank and promised to 
subscribe 45 percent of the stock—the mood 
began to change. 

A measure of the new mood—some Latin 
American cynics called it resignation—was 
Ahe fact that the derhand by Premier Fidel 
Castro of Cuba for the United States to pro- 
vide $30 billion in 10.years for hemisphere 
development found such a cool reception 
among the delegations that it had to be 
withdrawn. 

Here in Panama, at the crossroads of the 
Western Hemisphere, delegates from the 
Latin-American nations have been discuss- 
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ing all week the revolutionary plan of pre- 
paring a regional Common Market. 

Yesterday, the United Nations Commis- 
sion’s Secretary General Raul Prebisch, an 
outspoken Argentine economist, told them 
some hard truths, such as that the hemi- 
sphere will develop properly only with well- 
planned, long-range measures like the Com- 
mon Market and not just with huge foreign 
loans and high prices for export commodi- 
ties, 

A NEW LOOK 

The Buenos Aires and Panama attitudes 
seem the beginning of a new look at eco- 
nomic and social progress in the Americas. 

Before concrete results are reached, im- 
mense obstacles of national pride and self- 
ishness and of vested economic interests 
must be overcome. 

Nationalistic pressures in many republics 
oppose cooperative plans as outlined in 
Buenos Aires and Panama. There are gov- 
ernments that seek to use the lever of new 
inter-American economic cooperation to ex- 
tract considerable private loans for them- 
selves from the United States. Much sus- 
picion of Washington’s good intentions still 
persists. 

But good progress-is being made. Five 
Central American states are completing 
measures for the own Common Market, and 
subregional groups of states in South Amer- 
ica are going ahead with studies of free-trad- 
ing zones. Realism is slowly replacing the 
drama of vast wishful thinking. 





Oregon’s Outstanding Participation in In- 
ternational Study Programs of Ameri- 
can Field Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, un- 
der the American Field Service program 
of international scholarships, exchange 
students from friendly foreign nations 
have attended high schools in the United 
States as members of the senior class. 
In return, so that the exchange may be 
consummated, junior class American 
students go to live abroad with foreign 
families during the summer months. 

This program has made a great and 
growing contribution to international 
understanding and friendship. To know 
somebody personally makes it harder to 
feel unreasoning enmity toward him, and 
so it is with the peoples of different 
nations. 

OREGON LEADS OTHER STATES IN AMERICAN 
FIELD SERVICE PROGRAM 

Iam proud, Mr. President, of the mar- 
velous record which the State of Oregon 
has made in the operation of the Ameri- 
can Field Service program of interna- 
tional scholarships. No State in all the 
Union has a higher degree of participa- 
tion in relation to its population. 

Washington, D.C., has recently been 
host to 45 outstanding high school jun- 
iors from Oregon, who visited here en 
route to the European and Latin Ameri- 
can nations, where they will spend the 
summer under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Field Service. 
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They traveled across the continent by 
train, aboard the Northern Pacific’s fa- 
mous North Coast Limited, seeing the 
mountain passes and river valleys trav- 
eled by Lewis and Clark, the first of all 
westbound Americans to carry our flag 
to the Pacific Northwest. And they 
toured the historic Capitol Building un- 
der the auspices of Charles H. Mitchel- 
more, my student intern who is a recent 
graduate of the University of Oregon. 

It was my privilege to usher these well- 
informed and thoughtful young men and 
women into the Old Supreme Court 
Chamber, where I answered questions 
from them for some 35 minutes. -Their 
inquiries showed careful teaching and 
preparation in their schools. They 
ranged over a realm as wide as the United 
Nations, the Kennedy-Ervin labor-re- 
form bill, agricultural policies, right-to- 
work legislation, the vice presidential 
ambitions of Oregon’s Governor Hatfield, 
a balanced Federal budget, and Federal 
aid to schools. I only wish there had 
been more time in which to extend so 
fruitful a discussion. 

FRIENDLY TIES ESTABLISHED WI®H OTHER LANDS 


I firmly betieve that we shall cement 
our ties with other nations to that de- 
gree in which we establish successfully 
people-to-people contacts. How can 
these American youngsters ever wish to 
make war against another country when 
they have lived with families in that 
country? And how can such farviiies 
ever harbor ill-will toward America when 
they have taken to their roof and board— 
and to their hearts—45 high school jun- 
iors from one of America’s 49 States, 
namely Oregon? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the high schools, the names, 
and the identifications of the 45 Oregon 
students who are going abroad this week 
under the sponsorship of the American 
Field Service, as well as the foreign coun- 
try which each of them will visit until 
school begins again in September. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE STUDENTS FoR 1959, 
NORTHWEST 

Parkrose Senior High School, Judy R. Rim- 
erman, Germany. 

Pendleton Senior High School, Joh®&® A. Mc- 
Donald, Germany. 

Benson Polytechnic High School, Mickey_L. 
Watson, Brazil. 

Catlin Gabel School, Julianne Spears, Den- 
mark. 

Central Catholic High School, Charles J. 
Lienert, Germany. 

Cleveland High School, Arthur W. Boylston, 
Germany. . 

David Douglas High School, Kathleen L. 
Lee, France. 

Franklin High School, Nancy J. Tompkins, 
Germany. 

Grant High School, Jane S. McCormaach, 
Sweden. 

Jefferson High School, Linda C. Hammann, 
Argentina. 

Lincoln High School, Heather Birnie, Ger- 
many. ym 

Madison High School, Dianne L. Eilartson, 
Switzerland. 

Roosevelt High School, William G- Ketre- 
nos, Sweden. . 

Washington High School, David A. Gold- 
foot, Germany. 
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Wilson High School, Harvey S. Berenson, 
Austria. 

Kelso High School, Betty Nasset, the Neth- 
erlands. 

Robert A. Long High School, 
Gregory, Germany. 

a Bay High School, Christina Hig- 
gins. 

Fort Vancouver High School, Robert Frew- 
ing, Switzerland. 

Beaverton High School, Sharon Van Cleve, 
Greece. 

Clatskanie High School, Loretta_Noll, Ger- 
many. 

Gresham Union High School, Barbara Pe- 
terson, Norway. 

Hillsboro Union High School, Carol Mohr. 

McMinnville High School, Penelope Honn, 
Austria. 

Medford High School, Carolyn E. Mencke. 

Oregon City High School, Wililam Serres, 
The Netherlands. 

North Salem High School, Douglas Nohl- 
gren, Great Britain. 

Sduth Salem High School, | Ronald Potts, 
Germany. 

The Dalles High School, ude R. Wheeler, 
Germany. 

West Linn High School, Martha A. Lane, 
Sweden. 

Clackamas High School, Linda Hart, Argen- 
tina. 

Hood River High School, Robert Hackett. 

Lake Oswego High School, Douglas Ragan, 
Pakistan. 

Camas High School, Ada 
Austria. 

Reynolds High School, Joy Walker, Italy. 

Tigard High School, Penny Farance, Den- 
mark. 

Sherwood High School, 
the Netherlands. 

Molalla High School, Sherry Webb, Ger- 
many. 

Woodburn High School, 
Switzerland. 

Lebanon High School, 
Scott, Sweden. 

Stayton High School, Darlene Christensen, 
Germany. 

Woodland High School, Nancy Chester, the 
Netherlands. ~ 

Yreka High School, Julie Townley. 

Richland High School, Judith A. Cameron, 
Spain. 

Forest Grove Union High School, Jana Lee 
Tjomsland, Denmark. 

Lakeview High School, Michael S. Tooke, 
Germany. 


Garth L. 


Henriksen, 


Lee Ann Moore, 


Nancy Ticknor, 


Carolyn LaVonne 





Solano Reclamation Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, another 
example of what can be accomplished by 
diligent local- effort and unanimity of 
local support is afforded in a resolution 
with respect to the Solano reclamation 
project which was adopted by the Cali- 
fornia State Senate. Construction of 
the Solano project was started 6 years 
ago. The first water was delivered a few 
days ago. 

I should like to join in commendation 
of the people of Solano County, as well 
as the officials of the county, its cities, 
and the Solano Irrigation District, as ex- 
pressed in the resolution sponsored by 
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State Senator Luther E. Gibson of Val- 
lejo. I ask unanimous consent that an 
article entitled “Senate Congratulates 
County on New Irrigation Project,” 
published in the Vallejo Times-Herald of 
May 14, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATE CONGRATULATES COUNTY ON NEW 

IRRIGATION PROJECT 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 78, a meas- 
ure introduced by State Senator Luther E. 
Gibson which congratulates Solano County, 
its cities, the Solano Irrigation District, and 
the people of the county on the memorable 
occasion of the first delivery of water from 
Monticello Dam was passed unanimously 
yesterday by the California Senate. 

* The resolution, which was adopted with- 
out reference to committee at Senator Gib- 
son’s request, now goes to the assembly. 

In urging approval of the resolution, Sena- 
tor Gibson paid tribute to the numerous 
persons in Solano County who worked over 
a period of 22 years to bring the Solano 
(Monticello Dam) project to fruition. 

First delivery of water from the project is 
scheduled today. 

The text of the resolution is as follows: 

“Whereas the first delivery of water to 
the lands of Solano County from the Solano 
project of the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 
(the principal features of which are more 
commonly known as the Monticello Dam) 
will occur on May 15, 1959; and 

“Whereas this project provides a reservoir 
storage capacity of 1,600,000 acre-feet and 
will furnish supplementary irrigation water 
to 60,000 acres of Solano County farmlands, 
and municipal and industrial water for the 
cities and military installations of that 
county; and 

“Whereas the people of Solano County 
first organized the Solano County Water 
Council in 1937 to seek a new source of 
Water for their area and following surveys 
by the Bureau of Reclamation, agreed upon 
the Monticello project in 1945, and com- 
menced a concerted effort to secure its au- 
thorization and construction; and 

“Whereas, the approval of the State of 
California was given to this project through 
the personal efforts of Chief Justice of the 
United States (then Governor of California), 
Earl Warren, and the initial approval of the 
Congress was largely obtained through the 
efforts of former U.S. Senator William F. 
Knowland and U.S. Senator (then Repre- 
sentative) CLamrR ENGLE; and 

“Whereas the project was given formal 
authorization in 1949 by a finding of feasi- 
bility by the Secretary of the Interior, re- 
ceived its first appropriation in 1949 and 
first construction appropriation in 1952, and 
concurrence in authorization was recom- 
mended by committee of both Houses of the 
Congress in 1953; and 

“Whereas construction was commenced in 
September 1953, when ground was broken 
for the dam by Gov. Earl Warren and State 
Senator Luther E. Gibson, work on the main 
dam (which has a height of 304 feet, and a 
length at its crest of 1,000 feet) was com- 
pleted in 1957 in time to prevent serious 
flooding in the area downstream, including 
the city of Winters, and the total project 
was completed in 1959 at a cost of $37,200,- 
000; and 

“Whereas the first loan-of its kind was 
extended by the United States to the Solano 

tion District for construction of the 

tion distribution system in an addi- 

tional amount of $12,300,000 and the first 

unit of that system has been completed: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
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California (the Assembly there of concur- 
ring), That the legislature does extend its 
congratulations to the County of Solano, 
the cities of that county, the Solano Irriga- 
tion District, and the people of Solano 
County on the memorable occasion of the 
first delivery of water from the Monticello 
Dam; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the board of supervisors of 
Solano County, the city councils of the 
cities of Benicia, Dixon, Fairfield, Rio Vista, 
Suisun, Vacaville, and Vallejo, and the board 
of directors of the Solano Irrigation Dis- 
trict.” 


m 





A British View on the Dollar in the World 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


_ OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the out- 
flow of U.S. gold reserves—still more 
than half the world’s total—and the 
diminution in the value of the dollar are 
matters of concern not only here in the 
United States, but to our free world 
allies as well. The dollar, along with the 
pound sterling, is an international as well 
as a national medium of exchange. 

I have here an article from the June 7, 
1959, issue of the Observer, published in 
London. It will be noted that in ad- 
dition to the concern expressed regard- 
ing the maintenance of the strength of 
the dollar, there is a realization that U.S. 
policies regarding foreign imports and 
the extension of credits and movement 
of moneys abroad are in fact most liberal 
and not restrictive in nature, as has 
sometimes been believed abroad—and 
even at home. There runs through the 
appended article, too, a realization that 
our responsibilities of world financial and 
economic leadership must be shared by 
our friends in the free world. 

The Observer article points up the 
growing realization that the economic in- 
terdependence of the free world demands 
the cooperation of other nations with 
the United States in helping the United 
States carry the heavy burden of the 
peace leadership of the free world which 
by common consent its productive capa- 
bility and resources have caused it to 
assume. The Observer article bespeaks 
a maturity of thought abroad—that any 
threat to the dollar is viewed as a com- 
mon threat to the whole free world. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Observer, June 7, 1959] 
THe NATION’s . BUSINESS—DOLLAR ON 
DEFENSIVE 
(By Alan Day) 

A great deal too much play has been made 
recently with the idea of the weakness of 
the dollar. 
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Obviously, there is a strong temptation for 
us in Britain to take pleasure when sterling’s 
international rival is under pressure while 
sterling is standing very well in world esteem. 
But it would be wise to restrain any tendency 
to chortle at our friend’s misfortunes; if 
they were really to become serious, the ef- 
fects on us would be very unpleasant. 

Fortunately, there is no reason to think 
that the dollar is at present under any real 
pressure. Naturally, one is a little suspicious 
when the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury makes a solemn declaration that 
the dollar will not be devalued—the whole 
thing is too reminiscent of sterling in 1949. 
But sometimes such statements should be 
taken at their face value—and this is such 
an occasion. 

GOOD CREDITOR 

As far as the flows of payments into and 
out of the United States are concerned, the 
current position is one which we should all 
regard as encouraging. America is playing 
the role of a-good creditor which we have 
so long demanded of her, by lending abroad 
and making grants to poor countries. At the 
same time, she is importing on an immense 
scale—because she provides the most pros- 
perous and one of the most wide-open mar- 
kets in the world. t 

A great deal is heard of American tariffs 
and import restrictions, but the fact is that 
her policies are remarkably liberal. Many 
of her tariffs, particularly on industrial 
goods, are low by the standards of the ad- 
vanced industrial countries—as an example, 
cars pay 10 percent going into the United 
States compared with about 20 percent in 
Germany and 30 percent in France and 
Britain. 

LOSING RESERVES 


The average incidence of the American 
tariff on all foreign goods is almost certainly 
not appreciably higher, and may be sub- 
stantially lower, than that of the United 
Kingdom. And protection of American 
manufacturing industry by quotas is so rare 
as to make headline news—whereas we and 
other European countries still protect many 
sensitive industries in this way, even 
though there are no longer any real balance- 
of-payments reasons for doing it. 

Even so, it can be argued, America is 
losing reserves and cannot go on doing so 
forever, At the latest count, her gold re- 
serves were only slightly above the $20 bil- 
lion mark, and if recent rates of decline 
continue, they will fall below that level 
within a few weeks. 


A LUXURY 


Of this total something like $12 billion of 
America’s gold reserves are tied, in that they 
are required by law as backing for the in- 
ternal currency circulation. This require- 
ment is a luxury that Britain has long for- 
gone, and in 1945 the American authorities 
found no difficulty in reducing the required 
backing from 40 percent to 25 percent of the 
currency circulation. Compulsory gold-~ 
backing for a currengy is, in fact, a-prim- 
itive survival; the value of money derives 
not from its gold content but from its ac- 
ceptability and depends on its being suffi- 
ciently scarce not to lose its value. 

All the same, even if the American legal 
reserve is regarded as sacrosanct, the United 
States still has enough free reserves to 
pay out 60 percent of her overseas short-term 
abilities. This compares very favorably 
witti Britain, who would use up the whole of 
her gold reserve if she had to pay out only 
33 percent of her sterling liabilities. 

THREE CHOICES 


The fact remains, however, that America 
cannot allow an indefinite decline in the 
ratio between her reserves and short-term 
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Nabilities—which would happen if her pres- 
ent balance-of-payments deficit were to con- 
tinue indefinitely. If she chose to deal with 
the problem by reducing this deficit, various 
steps would be open to her. 

She could cut her aid to other countries— 
and certainly it is arguable that the $1 bil- 
lion which went in 1958 to Western Europe 
(other than Greece and Turkey) is not par- 
ticularly justifiable. She could cut im- 
ports; a really liberal policy would do the 
rest of the world much harm. And in the 
last analysis she could devalue. 

That, however is such a remote contin- 
gency that it should not be taken seriously— 
except insofar as one should bear in mind 
that a dollar devaluation in terms of gold 
would almost certainly entail an equivalent 
sterling devaluation. When our average pay- 
ments surplus is still well below the £350- 
£400 million annual rate which we need for 
safety, any Upward valuation of sterling in 
relation to any major currency would be very 
dangerous. And as the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research recently 
pointed out, the evidence of recent years is 
that both American and British prices of 
manufactured exports have risen relatively 
to other countries’ prices. Sterling and the 
dollar must hang together; we cannot hope 
to let the dollar hang separately. 

The worrying thing, however, is that the 
time may be coming when the world’s de- 
pendence on the dollar and sterling as inter- 
national currencies may put them both un- 
der real strain. Prof. Robert Triffin, in an 
article in the latest issue of the Quarterly 
Review of the Banca Nazionale del Lavoro, 
has argued convincingly that the world’s nor- 
mal need for increased supplies of interna- 
tional currency over the next decade are 
likely to exceed current gold production by 
$5 to $15 billion. 


RISK OF STRAINS 


To close this gap by further extension of 
the use of dollars or sterling as ways of hold- 
ing reserves would dangerously lower the 
ratio of Britain’s and America’s reserves to 
their short-term liabilities. He sees the 50 
percent expansion of the quotas of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund as a movement in 
the right direction, but far more comprehen- 
sive measures are needed if a return to a 
widespread system of controls is to be 
avoided. 

The -most promising line of approach he 
sees lies in a true internationalization of the 
world’s foreign currency reserves. This would 
remove the risk of strains on center countries 
such as America and Britain, arising from 
the international use of their national cur- 
rencies, which develop when there is specula- 
tion against dollars or sterling. In a truly 
international system, there would be a single 
international currency, so that arbitrary 
shifts between gold, dollars, and sterling 
would not take place. 


FROM EXPERIENCE 


Triffin’s own detailed solution will be de- 
veloped in the next issue of the Review; but 
the line of thought that will deal with the 
problems he sees is clear enough. This is 
for the artificial creation of a truly interna- 
tional currency which would be perfectly 
substitutable for gold. Such a movement in 
this direction of artificially creating currency 


‘ which is acceptable throughout the world 


economy is simply an application on the in- 
ternational scale of the monetary develop- 
ments of the last century on the national 
scale, through the development of central 

and paper money. And in the fact 
that it builds on past experience lies much 
of the attractiveness of this next step in the 
movement toward a sophisticated interna- 
tional currency system. 
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Welfare Dilemma 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
operation of the public relief system in 
the United States touches on many of 
the major economic and social problems 
of our day. It is a matter that needs 
continual study and review by the Con- 
gress. A most interesting and serious 
article on the operation of this program 
in New York City was recently published 
in the Wall Street Journal. 

I ask unanimous consent that.the 
article by Edwin A. Roberts, Jr., entitled, 
“Welfare Dilemma,” published in the 
June 9, 1959 edition of the Wall_Street 
Journal, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, aS follows: 

WELFARE DrmEMMA: IN AIDING FATHERLESS 
CuILp, Ir Spurs ILLEGITIMACY 


(By Edwin A. Roberts, Jr.) 


New Yor«x.—Critics of the public relief 
system in the United States believe that in 
one area particularly the quality of mercy 
shows signs of strain. e 

This is the division known as aid to 
dependent children, a program that costs 
U.S. taxpayers $815 million annually and 
which will soon pass the billion-dollar mark. 
It is the second most expensive relief cate- 
gory (old age assistance is first at $1.8 bil- 
lion) and by far the fastest growing. There 
are now 2,092,000 children in the United 
States receiving aid to dependent children 
support; about 20 percent of these were born 
out of wedlock. But this national figure 
fails to show the extent of illegitimacy’ in 
those places where it is an acute problem—a 
problem that accounts for most of the at- 
tacks on aid to dependent children. 

Established under the Social Security Act 
of 1935, aid to dependent children was orig- 
inally intended to provide for youngsters 
who were fatherless due to death or deser- 
tion. In recent years, however, it has been 
depicted as a contributing factor to the 
sharp rise in.the number of unwed mothers 
because, its critics charge it helps encourage 
illicit sex behavior through eliminating the 
financial burden that ordinarily would follow 
an illegitimate birth. 


GOTHAM’S PROBLEM 


The aid to dependent children problem is 
nowhere greater than in New York City, 
which spends. $84 million a year caring for 
200,000 mothers and children. This cost is 
shared by all US. taxpayers who, through 
the Federal Government, pay $42 million of 
the total. The State and city each con- 
tribute $21 million. 

The average monthly aid to dependent 
children payment is $156.60 per case. It is 
given to any youngster under 16, or under 18 
if he is still in school, whose parents (usually 
—_ the mother) are unable to provide for 


Of the 150,000 aid to dependent children 
in New York, some 40 percent are illegiti- 
mate, and 34 percent of the 50,000 mothers 
are unwed. And 80 percent of the aid to 
dependent children illegitimate children are 
reported to be in so-called repeater fami- 
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lies—that is, the mother has two or more 
illegitimate offsprings. The “repeaters” are 
the chief target of aid to dependent children 
critics. 

There are, of course, thousands of aid to 
dependent children cases in New York in- 
volving only the most deserving unfortu- 
nates: Widows with young children, mothers 
whose husbands become mentally or physi- 
cally disabled, and mothers who have been 
deserted and left without resources. The 
community responsibility in such cases is 
clear. It is less clear, however, in instances 
where the relief client purposely becomes an 
aid to dependent children parasite. A Brook- 
lyn grand jury is currently investigating this 
aspect of public relief and several women 
have already been sent to jail. 

There are two principal types of aid to 
dependent children chiselers. One is the 
mother who knows where her deserter hus- 
band is but doesn’t want him back (the hus- 
band is usually ar with this, too). The 
other is the unmarried woman who regularly 
produces children but denies knowledge of 
the father or fathers. The man in this case 
sometimes chips in on expenses and claims 
his illegitimate offspring as income tax ex- 
emptions while the mother collects aid to 
dependent children money. 

Welfare investigators are sometimes aware 
of these situations and raid apartments at 
night to catch the father. The raiders al- 
most always find some man. Social workers 
smile ruefully as they recall surprised men in 
pajames loudly asserting they were ‘‘just vis- 
iting”; others sometimes risk their necks with 
hasty escapes. 

REPEAT PERFORMANCE 


But even when the men are caught, the 
welfare people have a difficult time proving 
who is the father of which child. Often a 
man will freely admit he’s the father and the 
family will be dropped from the relief rolls. 
A short time later, however, the mother will 
notify welfare that he has disappeared and 
the whole process starts all over again. 

One solution that has been considered, but 
rarely adopted, in various sections of the 
country is to bar mothers with more than one 
illegitimate child from the relief rolls. Most 
sociologists agree that these “repeaters” are 
practically incorrigible. But the problem 
here is that society’s sympathy is with the 
children and no one is anxious to penalize a 
youngster for the misbehavior of parents. 

Whenever possible aid to dependent chil- 
dren under such influences are placed either 
in institutions or in foster homes. When left 
with their “repeater” mothers they often do 
not get much benefit from the money dis- 
bursed in their behalf. Social workers, when 
out of earshot of their superiors, tell of “aid 
to dependent children parties” that are com- 
mon in some poor neighborhoods: When the 
mother receives the monthly check for her 
child or children, her first stop is the liquor 
store; and then there is a celebration, which 
may land the mother back in her original 
predicament. . 

The welfare employee, knowing his client 
is misbehaving, is impeded by real fear of 
getting too tough with some of the re- 
One mother, for instance, who be- 
came angry at a social worker, purposely 
starved her children, had them committed 
to a hospital suffering from malnutrition, 
and the welfare agent on the case was fired. 


There is, unfortunately, another side to 
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gets dowm in redtape. There are 
dozens of forms to fill out and one em- 
ployee declared it was possible for him to 
have to complete 186 in a single day. 

The aid-to-dependent-children problem is 
compounded for New York because there is 
ho minimum residence law to put a check 
on newcomers to the city who immediately 
apply for relief. 

Take the case of Maria R., of Puerto Rico, 
for example. With two children in tow she 
stepped from the airliner at Idlewild Air- 
port and walked over te a policeman. Half 
in tears, she said she expected to meet her 
husband but he hadn’t shown up. Her hus- 
band’s name was the Spanish equivalent of 
John Smith, she didn’t know where he 
lived, and she had no money. Yes, she said, 
the children were hers. 

Within a matter of hours the woman and 
the youngsters were put on the New York 
City relief rolls. Soon after, they were in- 
stalled in a $55-a-month flat in Manhat- 
tan’s upper West Side and began receiving 
about $60 a week in welfare checks. 


SUPPORTED INDEFINITELY 


Maria may have told the truth, but social 
workers say the odds are against it. More 
likely, they say, Maria decided one day in 
Puerto Rico that life would be better in New 
York. Knowing her aid to dependent chil- 
dren and being unmarried, she went to a 
neighbor in her village who had many chil- 
dren. Maria borrowed two of these, raised 
the plane fare from relatives, and came 
north. She will now be supported indefinite- 
ly and in comparative comfort by US. tax- 
payers. 

While acknowledging that such things 
happen, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
contends that only 15 percent of the Puerto 
Ricans who come to New York ever go on 
relief. Social workers say this figure is low. 

But certainly the Puerto Ricans have no 
monopoly when it comes to welfare maneu- 
vering on the New York City front. Scores 
of other women, usually single and preg- 
nant, skirt the raised eyebrows at home by 
moving to New York to have their babies 
while receiving welfare aid. And southern 
Negroes, many with relatives in New York, 
come north in droves, especially when the 
employment situation is rumored to be good. 

One cannot study aid to dependent chil- 
dren and illegitimacy very long before it be- 
comes clear that. the trend reflects some 
other great socioeconomic problems of our 
day. Henry L..McCarthy, New York City 
welfare commissioner, has estimated that 
83 percent of the children receiving aid to 
dependent children assistance are Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans, and one good reason for 
this is that Negro and Puerto Rican children 
have almost no chance of being adopted. 
White youngsters, by comparison, have a 70 
percent chance. This same high percentage 
of nonwhites on the aid to dependent chil- 
dren rolls is found in almost every section 
of the country, largely for the same reason. 

In New York City, the total number of 
white children decreased 5 percent between 
1920 and 1950. During the same span, the 
nonwhite juvenile population rose 350 per- 
cent. Sociologists say this has happened be- 
cause New York administrations have 
adopted policies calculated to force middle- 
income families to the suburbs and, they 
add, most nonwhites are at the low end of 
the pay scale. 

Whatever the reason, New York City faces 
ever greater social problems,” and these 
Se eaand are at least in part the problems of 

whole Nation. As one welfare critic put 
it: “There are thousands of people who be 
lieve the world owes them a living, and in 
aid to dependent children they see a good 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to note that the current studies 
of the potential mutual benefits of an 
electric power intertie between the 
power systems of the Pacific Northwest 
and California, which I initiated by my 
request of February 12.to the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, are proving to be a 
vehicle of healthy Federal-State coop- 
eration as well as interstate cooperation 
on the Pacific coast. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation held hearings on 
April 8 and 9 and the full Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs adopted a 
strong resolution on May 19 proposing 
cooperative studies of the benefits which 
might be derived from hooking together 
the Federal power systems of the Pacific 
Northwest and northern California. 
The State legislature and Gov. Pat 
Brown of California as well as Gov. Al- 
bert D. Rosellini of Washington and 
Gov. Mark O. Hatfield of Oregon now all 
have taken steps to advance this coop- 
erative movement. 

Most recently, during the convention 
of the American Public Power Associa- 
tion in Seattle, Gov. Rosellini made a 
very progressive statement on the sub- 
ject. The APPA also adopted a resolu- 
tion endorsing a Federal intertie. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Seattle Times of May 27 en- 
titled “State Will Join Power Study” 
and resolution No. 11 adopted by the 
American Public Power Association at 
its convention in Seattle. 

There being no objection, the article 
and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Seattle Times, May 27, 1959] 
STATE WILL JOIN POWER StTupY 

Washington will join Oregon and Cali- 
fornia in a study of a proposed tie line be- 
tween Bonneville Power Administration and 
California systems, Governor Rosellini said 
today. 

Washington’s Governor indicated that 
pending the study he is reserving Judgment 
on the plan. 

Rosellini addressed a luncheon session of 
the American Public Power Association at 
the Olympic Hotel. 

WASTE FORESEEN 

“If 1960 is a median water year,” Rosellini 
said, “the Northwest will waste water ca- 
pable of generating 12 billion kilowatt-hours 
of electricity. This is equivalent to one- 
fourth of our present production.” 

Announcing that he had joined the Cali- 
fornia and Oregon Governors in a joint meer 
of the proposed sale of “wasted energy” to 
California, Rosellini added: 

“I feel that if proper safeguards can be 
obtained for Northwest power users an in- 
tertie might provide substantial benefits to 
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both regions. Certainly a project that 

promises to keep rates low by marketing a 

wasted resource merits detailed study.” 
BUSINESSMEN INTERESTED 


Rosellini said public-power development 
had made this State No. 1 in low-cost power, 
a position formerly held by Oregon. 

The Governor said that in his recent in- 
dustrial-promotion trip to Eastern cities he 
found power rates here of particular inter- 
est to businessmen. 

Complete use of this region’s undeveloped 
hydroelectric resources, including the Ca- 
nadian part of the Columbia River system, 
also is important, Rosellini said. 

“When underdevelopment occurs, such as 
at Hells Canyon, we are definitely harmed,” 
the Governor said. 


_——— 


RESOLUTION No. 11 


Whereas the development of the hydro- 
electric resources of the Pacific Northwest 
has necessarily resulted in the present and 
future availability of a large quantity of 
surplus nonfirm power due to seasonal and 
annual variations in stream flows; and 

Whereas the lack of an ample market for 
northwest surplus power has resulted and 
will continue to result in an undesirable 
waste of low cost energy and a serious eco- 
nomic loss to the region; and 

Whereas preliminary studies indicate the 
financial and engineering feasibility of high 
voltage transmission lines interconnecting 
the Federal power systems in the Northwest 
and California for the utilization of north- 
west surplus nonfirm power on a fuel re- 
placement basis; and 

Whereas the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs has requested a compre- 
hensive study by Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration in cooperation with the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and in consultation 
with Pacific Coast States, the Federal Power 
Commission and representatives of public 
and private utiilties, on the feasibility and 
desirability of a high voltage interconnec- 
tion between the Federal power systems in 
the Northwest and California, and to sus- 
pend all negotiations for any interconnec- 
tions or sale of surplus power until Congress 
has had the opportunity to consider and act 
on the resulting study: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association endorses the construction of an 
interconnection between the Federal power 
systems of the Northwest and California 
which will be a common carrier of sufficient 
capacity to ensure obtaining the optimum 
benefits and which will ensure that the use 
of the line will be limited to the inter- 
change of exportable surplus power for which 
there is no market in the region of origin 
at the time of export; and be it further 

Resolved, That the association commends 
the Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs for requesting the study. 





Future Business Leaders of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today in 
the face of competition from abroad and 
serious problems at home, our economic 
system is facing real challenges. 

As in the past, I am confident that 
private enterprise—founded upon the in- 
genuity, competitive spirit and maximum 
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freedom allowable within our govern- 
mental system—will successfully meet 
the challenges. 

To do so, however, as well as to 
promote maximum progress and to 
strengthen our enterprise system itself, 
it is extremely important that we imbue 
the youth of America with the spirit and 
the knowledge of the working principles 
and rewards of a strong, free economy. 

Currently, the United Business Educa- 
tion Association, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, is sponsor- 
-ing a constructive conference here in 
Washington. The conference, scheduled 
for June 14-16, is to be attended by ap- 
proximately 800 high school and college 
students from Wisconsin and other 
States throughout the country. The 
purpose of the program is to train future 
business leaders of America. 

Overall, the FBLA, which has chart- 
ered over 2,000 chapters in high schools 
and colleges all over the Nation, repre- 
sents a most worthy and constructive ef- 
fort to provide our free enterprise sys- 
tem with business leaders for the future. 

To illustrate the fine principles and 
objectives of the FBLA program, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
of the creed and purposes of the FBLA. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

PURPOSES OF THE FBLA 

The Future Business Leaders of America 
organization, composed of young adults in 
high schools and colleges, seeks to: 

Develop competent, aggressive business 
leadership. 

Strengthen the confidence of young men 
and women in themselves and their work. 

Create more interest and understanding in 
the intelligent choice of business occupa- 
tions. 

Encourage members in the development of 
individual projects and in establishing 
themselves in business. 

Encourage members to improve the home 
and community. 

Participate in worthy undertakings for the 
improvement of business and the commu- 
nity. e 

Develop character, prepare for useful citi- 
zenship, and foster patriotism. 

Participate in-cooperative effort. 

Encourage and practice thrift. 

Encourage improvement in 
and promote school loyalty. 

Provide and encourage the development of 
organized recreational activities. 

Improve and establish standards for en- 
trance upon store and office occupations. 


scholarship 





Poison in Your Water—No. 119 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the ConNncREssIonaL 
ReEcorp an article appearing in the 
Wilmington (Del.) Journal-Every Eve- 
ning of December 28, 1957, entitled 
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“Chestertown Ordered To Stop Putting 
Raw Sewage in River”: 


CHESTERTOWN ORDERED To STOP PUTTING Raw 
SEWAGE IN RIVER 


CHESTERTOWN, Mp., December 28.—Citing 
a menace to public health the Maryland 
State Board of Health has ordered Chester- 
town to stop discharging untreated sewage 
in the Chester River. The order is the first 
official action taken by the State against the 
town’s program of bypassing the chlorina- 
tion process during the winter months. 

Mayor Philip G. Wilmer, out of town for 
the holidays, was not available for comment 
but the superintendent of the water and 
sewage system estimated it would cost some 
$10,000 to winterize the treatment plant. 

The action against the town was taken 
on the recommendation of Robert M. Brown, 
chief of the bureau of environmental hy- 
giene. He said unofficial warnings had pre- 
viously been given but these had been ig- 
nored by town authorities. 


The Chestertown sewage treatment plant 
went into operation in 1940 and the practice 
of bypassing the digesting tank during the 
winter months has been followed since, ac- 
cording to Medford E. Capel, water and 
sewage system engineer. 

Mr. Capel said the plant was designed for 
use in southern parts of the country and 
was not practical for use in areas where pro- 
longed spells of freezing weather are com- 
mon. He said the normal procedure was to 
stop the chlorination operation in mid- 
November and resume it in mid-March. 
These dates, he said might be varied, aecord- 
ing to weather conditions. 

The engineer said the wintertime opera- 
tion endangered a $2,200 meter used in the 
chlorination process because it was suscep- 
tible to freezing as was a 6-inch pipeline 
inside the digesting tank. The latter has 
frozen in the past, he said, causing trouble 
and expense. y 

The order, addressed to the mayor and 
council and signed by Dr. Perry F. Prather, 
chairman of the health board, said: “I am 
this 20th day of December, 1957, ordered by 
the State board of health, by virtue of the 
power conferred upon it by the General As- 
sembly of Maryland, that you immediately 
proceed to place in continuous operation the 
sewage treatment plant in Chestertown, in- 
cluding uninterrupted chlorination of the 
sewage. The absence of this operation and 
continuous chlorination of the sewage at the 
Chestertown sewage treatment plant is a 
menace to public health.” 





Contracts Between the Steel Companies 
and the Union 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. HOLLAND.. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that the Members of the House should 
have an opportunity to read the reply of 
David J. McDonald, president of the 
United Steelworkers of America, to the 
steel corporations in an exchange of 
letters pertaining to the contract exist- 
ing between the steel companies and the 
union, 

I think it contains information which 
should be brought to the attention of 
every Member of this House. It sheds 
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a true light on the conditions as they 
now exist: 





JuneE 11, 1959. 
UNITED STaTEs Sreet Corp., 
BETHLEHEM STEEL Co., , 
REPUBLIC STEEL CorP., 
JoNES & LAUGHLIN STEEL Corp., 
THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TuBE Co., 
INLAND STEEL Co., 
ARMCO STEEL CorpP., 
Great Lakes STEEL CorpP., 
KAIsEer STEEL Corp., 
THE CoLoraDo Fue. & Iron Corp., 
WHEELING STEEL Corp., 
ALLEGHENY LuDLUM STEEL Corp. 

GENTLEMEN: Yesterday you handed me a 
letter in which you set forth, in writing, for 
the first time, certain proposals to which you 
had ‘alluded generally in our subcommittee 
meetings. You also expressed your opinion 
of the local union representatives who are 
charged with the duty of negotiating with 
your companies. ‘ 

Your letter confirms, without any possibil- 
ity of equivocation, the conclusion which 
the members of the union’s negotiating team 
had already reached—that you are deter- 
mined to destroy the individual rights which 
have been carefully and painstakingly devel- 
oped under our contracts and that you have 
nothing but contempt for your employees. 
Your intentions, as are now plain, are to 
eliminate the substance from our collective 
agreements. You appear to be willing to 
permit the union to continue to exist, but 
only at the price of converting it into a 
company union and eliminating the protec- 
tions for our members which we have so 
painfully obtained over the past 20 years. 

I now turn to the specific items contained 
in your letter of June 10. 


You charge that it is the union which has 
failed to bargain in good faith. The record 
of negotiations speaks for itself. As to which 
of us has failed to bargain, I will stand on 
your own description of the situation. The 
union, you say, has raised upward of 250 
issues upon which it proposes discussions, 
while not insisting that any one of them 
constitutes a fixed demand. You, on the 
other hand, have had one position—which 
you label a proposal—that we negotiate 
nothing. You appear to believe that a de- 
sire to discuss problems in the hope of find- 
ing mutually acceptable solutions does not 
constitute good faith bargaining but that a 
fixed insistence that no negotiations take 
place does. Nonsense. 

~ 2 

Your letter now goes beyond your previous 
insistence that the union extend the 1956 
agreements without change except for the 
elimination of the annual wage increase pro- 
visions and the provisions for adjustments 
to reflect changes in the cost of living. As 
an alternate method of reaching agreement 
you now propose certain changes in our col- 
lective bargaining provisions dealing with 
individual rights. These changes, you as- 
sert, will generate new economic progress 
which can be shared with the employees and 
the public. I fail to comprehend the rea- 
son why the very considerable economic 
progress which you have made in the past 
3 years without sacrificing individual rights 
is to be held exclusively by the companies 
and not to be shared with the employees or 
anyone else, You are, nevertheless, entitled 
to an answer on each of your eight proposals: 

1, You propose to modify our contractual 
language so as to enable you to make the 
improvements or changes you desire in the 
interests of greater efficiency and economy. 
Otherwise phrased, what this means is that 
you want to eliminate any employee rights 
which may exist under our present contracts 
which in any way restrict you in your en- 
deavor to speed up operations and to wring 
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from each worker something more than the 
last possible ounce of productive effort. You 
propose to destroy seniority, eliminate estab- 
lished practices and wipe out the hard-won 
individual protections upon which individ- 
ual workers have learned to rely. 

Our answer to this proposal is that the 
United Steelworkers of America is not a com- 
pany union. 

2. You propose to reinforce our present 
contract prohibitions against wildcat strikes, 
slowdowns and other interference with pro- 
ducting during the ‘term of our collective 
bargaining agreements. As you know, our 
contracts already contain ironclad no-strike 
guarantees which are far more stringent 
than those in effect in most other industries 
and which have been rigorously enforced by 
the international union. Your request for 
further provisions along this line can only 
be intended to vest in you the right to in- 
flict unwarranted punishments upon your 
employees with no effective recourse. 

Our answer to this proposal is that the 
United Steelworkers of America is not a com- 
pany union. 

3. You ask that we recognize the func- 
tions of management to develop incentives 
and establish sound standards. Again, our 
present contracts do recognize that it is a 
oe of management to develop incen- 
tives andi do not prevent management from 
developing standards in connection with 
those incentives so long as such incentives 
provide fair, just, ad equitable compensation 
and do not actually result in a reduction of 
earnings for the employees involved. Your 
request for a change must mean either that 
you are unwilling to continue the provision 
that incentives be fair, just and equitable, or 
that you propose to cut the earnings of em- 
ployees under established incentive plans. 
Or perhaps you desire to impose incentive 
standards without incentive pay. 

Our answer to any of such suggestions is 
that the United Steelworkers of America is 
not a company union. 

4. You propose to clarify the right of the 
companies to change work schedules. The 
companies now have broad rights to change 
work schedules, as you well know. Th 
rights are subject only to the limitation that 
proper notice be given to the affected em- 
ployees so that they may adjust their own 
schedules to meet your needs. And even 
where you violate the provisions with regard 
to notice to the employees, our present con- 
tracts permit you to proceed with that viola- 
tion subject to the payment of penalties to 
the affected employees in only a limited 
number of cases. What you propose is to 
ignore entirely the interests of the employees 
in knowing when they are to work and when 
they are not to work, and to vest in your- 
selves the unilateral right to make workers 
come and go without advance notice, as it 
may suit your requirements. 

Our answer to this proposal is that the 
United Steelworkers of America is not a com- 
pany union. 

5. You propose (a) to add additional re- 
quirements for the receipt of vacations and 
(b) to enlarge the period for scheduling 
vacations. The first part of your proposal 
would impose a doublebarreled qualification 
on the receipt of vacations, requiring a spec- 
ified amount of work both in the year be- 
fore the vacation and in the year in which 
the vacation occurs. This is obviously im- 
proper, as the companies themselves recog- 
nized when they suggested in 1956 the elim- 
ination of the provision which you now pro- 
pose to reinsert even though no complaint 
against the 1956 provision had been heard 
from any company prior to this letter. 

The second portion of your proposal fur- 
ther evidences your basic view that the 
rights. of employees should be totally sub- 
ordinated to the whims of the companies. 
You already have the right to schedule va- 
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cations without the consent of the employees 
during 6 of the 12 months of the year in 
the case of United States Steel, and of even 
longer periods in the case of other com- 
panies. You have the further right to 
schedule vacations at any time with the 
consent of the individual employee. Your 
suggestion that your rights in this area be 
further enlarged is obviously unacceptable. 

Our answer to both of these proposals is 
that the United Steelworkers of America is 
not a company union. 

6. You propose to eliminate what you say 
is the overlapping or duplication of benefits 
under the provisions relating to severance 
allowance, SUB, tmsurance, and pensions. 
This is a mystifying proposal, since all of 
the programs you specifically mention al- 
ready contain provisions against duplication. 
If what you mean is that retired workers 
on pension should lose the right which they 
now have to continue insurance protection 
at their own cost, or that an unemployed 
worker receiving SUB should be deprived of 
the already inadequate 30-day continuation 
of his life insurance coverage during his 
layoff, then our answer must be that the 
United Steelworkers of America is not a 
company union. 

7. You ask that we simplify the procedure 
for establishment of seniority units. Un- 
der our present agreements existing units 
are preserved and new units are established 
by mutual agreement at the local plant 
level; in the event such agreement cannot 
be reached as to new jobs, you have the 
right to place the job in an appropriate 
unit, subject to the grievance procedure. 
In the light of the general tenure of your 
other proposals, your proposal for changing 
this procedure can only mean that you 
want to simplify it by vesting in the com- 
pany the unilateral right to determine and 
revise seniority units. The determination 
of seniority units, as you know, is vital to 
the job protection of workers who have spent 
long years in your service. To place those 
protections at your tender and unreviewable 
mercies is obviously unthinkable. 

Our answer to this proposal is that the 
United Steelworkers of America is not a 
company union. 

8. Your final proposal is that we simplify 
and clarify contract language. With this 
objective we certainly agree. In the light 
of your specific proposals for simplification 
and clarification, however, we must assume 
that what you mean by simplification and 
clarification is virtual elimination. True, 
this would make it simpler. There is no 
simpler contract: that one which gives em- 
ployees no rights. 

1 

The third major subject of your letter 
concerns the method by which negotiations 
are to be conducted. You correctly state 
that we propose to call in the local union 
representatives so that they may participate 
in negotiations with each of the companies. 
You characterize this move, however, as “a 
diversionary publicity-seeking tactic.” Never 
before have the spokesmen for this industry 
so insulted the duly designated members of 
the negotiating committees which are 
charged with the primary responsibility for 
executing the various agreements. These 
are the men who work in your mills and 
have been duly selected through the union's 
established procedures. Your assertion that . 
participation by these men in the negotia- 
tions is not directed at developing agree- 
ments is totally false, and symptomizes your 
disdain for the opinions, as well as the 
rights, of the men who make steel. 

Whether you like it or not, the union 
will be represented in the negotiations with 
each of the companies, beginning Tuesday, 
June 16, by these duly designated commit- 
tees. We acknowledge your right to be rep- 


resented by any persons you choose so long 
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as you comply with your legal obligation 
to bargain with the union in good faith and 
to be represented in that bargaining by in- 
dividuals who are both authorized and com- 
petent to deal with the problems within the 
areas of contract discussion at each of these 
companies. 

If, in addition to the meetings of the 
full negotiating committee meetings, you de- 
sire to continue concurrently the meetings 
of a subcommittee consisting of 4 represent- 
atives of the union and 4 representatives 
of the 12 companies, we are also pre- 
pared to continue that form of negotiation. 
As we have repeatedly stated, we have a 
single purpose: To achieve a fair and peace- 
ful settlement. To that end, we are pre- 
pared to bargain collectively in good faith 
through any device which has any prospect 
of achieving success. 

Very truly yours, 
Davip J. McDONALD, 
President. 
I. W. ABEL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Howarp R. Hacve, 
Vice President. 
ArTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 
General Counsel. 





Educational Pendulum Swings Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mtr. President, the 
Greenville News, of Greenville, S.C., un- 
der the direction of a courageous pub- 
lisher, Mr. Roger C. Peace, and the able 
editor, Mr. Wayne W. Freeman, regu- 
larly and continually provides objective 
and responsible leadership for its read- 
ers. This objective analysis on public 
issues is well demonstrated in an edi- 
torial published on June 9 entitled, “Ed- 
ucational Pendulum Swings Again.” 

I ask unanimous consertt that this 
splendid editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Greenville News, June 9, 1959] 

EDUCATIONAL PENDULUM SWINGS AGAIN 

At long last, the pendulum of theory and 
techniques in American education is swing- 
ing in another direction. 

After many years of progressive principles, 
fathered by the late John Dewey and con- 
siderably distorted by his sucessors at Co- 
lumbia University, a reaction has developed 
and is now sweeping the country. 

This was inevitable. Even if the progres- 
sives’ program had been as well founded as 
they themselves thought in the beginning 
it was bound to be diluted and exaggerated 
in the hands of men of lesser talents. 

What began as an attempt to bring de- 
mocracy into play in education ended in al- 
most complete anarchy. It may have been 
unwise to set arbitrary standards and to 
’ punish those who could not meet them 
through no fault of their own, but it was 
even less wise to abandon all standards 
whatsoever. 

We are pleased by the emergence of a 
counteraction to the degenerated progres- 
sive theory. But we are concerned about 
@ concomitant trend. 
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Events have combined to make education 
the most publicized facet of our lives. The 
public eye is on the public schoolhouse to- 
day as never before, drawn there by such 
divergent causes as the race problem, the 
astounding scientific successes of Soviet 
Russia and by the collapse of the progres- 
sive system itself. ‘ 

The greatest danger now is that we shall 
go too far with the neoclassical theories just 
as the progressives went too far with their 
own. 

And the danger is made even greater by 
the fact that the surge in the new direction 
may be accompanied by elements which will 
make adjustments and corrections far more 
difficult than they have been in the past. 

By this we mean Federal aid and Federal 
control of education. 

It is impossible to conceive of any mean- 
ingful program of Federal aid to education 
which does not carry with it some measure 
of Federal control. Certainly no other sizable 
program receives Federal participation with- 
out a degree of Federal supervision. And 
once established, it tends to grow. 

That degree of control is bound to broaden 
and grow stronger in the case of education. 
Fér remember, education is now seen as the 
Nation’s first line of defense, our greatest 
weapon in the battle to preserve democracy. 
How, then, can the Federal Government fail 
to bend its every effort to a constant super- 
vision and direction of every phase of this, 
its prime weapon for self-preservation? 

As the Navy sets specifications for its 
ships, the Air Force for its jet airplanes, and 
the Army for its field equipment, so the Fed- 
eral Government will have to establish speci- 
fications, and rigid ones at that, for its own 
system of education. 

It is easy enough to say that these speci- 
fications.and standards will be subject to 
the review and scrutiny of the general pub- 
lic, but the cold fact of the matter is that 
this is most unlikely. The general public 
knows little about the conflicting theories 
of education and the prevailing standards 
are® likely to be set by experts of whose 
activities they have little knowledge and, 
consequently, even less control. 

A Federal Department of Education, if 
it were established, would quickly become 
the cat’s-paw of the professional educators 
and not the servant of the people. And the 
record of the professionals of the past is 
not such as to-make this an encouraging 
prospect. 

One of the reasons the Progressives failed 
so dismally was that they insisted on con- 
formity with their schemes in all circum- 
stances. That they did no more harm than 
they did was chiefly due to the fact that 
they were not able to force universal ac- 
ceptance of their plans. 

Is the conformity of the new vogues in 
education any better than that of the old? 
How shall we learn until it is too late? 

The Chinese Communists, in a momentary 
aberration, decreed a new program under the 
glowing title, “let a thousand flowers 
bloom.” By this they meant to allow some 
relaxation of the dull hand of totalitarian- 
ism and the flowering of new and even op- 
posed ideas. 

But as any experienced dictator could 
have told the Red bosses, individuality has 
@ way of expressing itself in ways embar- 
rassing to dictators. And so the lid was 
quickly clamped on again. 

And so will the lid of conformity be 
clamped on the youth of America if the 
Federal aid to education program is adopted. 
The flowers of individual talent which 
bloomed under locally devised and locally 
superyised school systems will fade and die, 
victims of a cold-war panic and a central- 
ized state. 


June 16 


Annual Flag Day Program Sponsored by 
Altoona, Pa., Lodge No. 102, Beneyo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, June 
13, 1959, City Hall, Altoona, Pa. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
annual observance of Flag Day has grown 
in importance each year due to the un- 
tiring efforts since 1907 of the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks to arouse 
public interest and proper recognition 
of a national holiday promoting appre- 
ciation and respect for the full meaning 
of our flag. 

On June 13, 1959, it was my privilege 
to join with my fellow members of Al- 
toona, Pa., Lodge No. 102, Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks, in an interest- 
ing program in celebration of Flag Day 
and to deliver the principal address 
which follows: 


AppRESS DELIVERED By JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT oF 
PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE FLAG Day EXERCISES 
aT Crry Hath, ALToonas, Pa., Junge 13, 1959, 
3 P.M., SPONSORED By ALTOONA LODGE No. 
102, BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE ORDER OF 
ELKS 


It is an honor to join with my brother 
Elks of Altoona Lodge No, 102 in celebrating 
the 182d anniversary of the birth of Old 
Glory. 

For years the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks has displayed leadership in 
urging that appropriate exercises be held on 
Flag Day as a means of focusing special at- 
tention on the blessings we enjoy as citizens 
of this great Republic, 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Elks lodges 
everywhere for awakening our patriotic im- 
pulses which—unfortunately with respect to 
the Stars and Stripes—give evidence of being 
dormant. 

We need a revival of the spirit of good old- 
fashioned Americanism as a means of restor- 
ing the spine-tingling, blood-stirring thrill 
when our flag passes by in a parade—or when 
we glimpse it flying proudly against thé 
clear blue sky on a sunny day—or majesti- 
cally ascending heavenward at a public cere- 
mony. 

Frankly, we need to arouse ourselves from 
the lethargy that engulfs us and leaves us 
prone to ignore the beauty and splendor of 
our flag. 

This year’s celebration of Flag Day marks 
the last time on such an occasion we will 
gaze at the 48-star emblem of our Nation. 

On the morning of July 4 of this year the 
new 49-star flag—indicative of the admission 
to the Union of Alaska—will become our offi- 
cial emblem following ceremonies at Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia. 

The new 49-star flag is destined to have a 
short span of life for it is anticipated that 
by July 4, 1960, another glorious star will be 
addég to our star-spangled banner because 
of the final approval of statehood for the 
Territory of Hawaii. 

It has always been a pleasure to me to 
— the great traditions of our national 

ag. 

I suppose this is the reaction of every 
patriot in every land. 


And yet there is something unique about ' 


such a discussion when conducted by Amer- 
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icans, in view of their highly individualistic 
background and national characteristics. 

It is traditional for Americans to play down 
certain of our traditions, to a large extent. 


As a people devoted to the cause of peace ' 


from the beginning of our entrance into the 
family of nations, we have tended to empha- 
size a desire for international cooperation, in 
contrast to boasting) of our own great na- 
tional achievements. 

Yet it is not possible nor, for that matter, 
advisable to altogether neglect our record of 
national success, and for that reason we pe- 
riodically call attention to it through patri- 
otic celebration. 

Pad record as a people is indeed remark- 
able. 

Not only have we arisen in less than two 
centuries from national infancy to interna- 
tional predominance, but have done so with 
only the slightest occasional setback, and 
with the most extraordinary exhibition of 
drive and fortitude. 

As a result, the Stars and Stripes now holds 
an exalted place among the national ban- 
ners of the world and our national might is 
either admired or grudgingly respected by 
every other nation on earth. 

To those who can comprehend only tangi- 
ble factors, the accomplishments of the 
United States are explainable in mathemati- 
cal terms. We have a vast and fertile land 
area, we have a large population, and favor- 
able weather conditions; and added together 
they can be said to equal the full sum of our 
"greatness. 

But somehow this seems to me an incom- 
plete account of America—a woefully incom- 
plete account. 

A nation is not a mathematical computa- 
tion, but a living organism, and, like all 
living organisms, is motivated by many cur- 
rents and impulses wholly unrelated to 
mathematical considerations. 

Admittedly, the wealth of our soil and 
mineral deposits, and our great network of 
rivers and harbors, have been of invaluable 
assistance in advancing our development on 
this continent. 

In those respects, the United States has 
been extremely fortunate. 

But, on the other hand, our national his- 
tory clearly reveals the powerful, impatient, 
and wholly inextinguishable urge of the 
American people to fully exploit their oppor- 
tunities whenever they arise and, despite all 
deterrents, to forge ahead with the program 
at an amazing rate of speed. 

And this spirit has nothing whatsoever to 
do with mathematics. 

Throughout all history there is abundant 
evidence that national spirit results from 
something other than numerical advantages. 

Take, for instance, the case of Rome, which 
expanded from the size of a mere city to 
eventually overrun the entire Mediterranean 
area. . 

At the height of her power, certainly, 
Rome’s advantages were numerous. 

But when the march to greatness. began, 
she was outnumbered by many of her 
enemies; and when, for example, the Ro- 
mans met in combat with mighty Carthage, 
the task was undertaken against the great- 
est seapower of the age, by a people gen- 
erally regarded as landlubbers. 

Yet ultimately Carthage fell, not once, 
but three times, the victim of Roman na- 
tionalistic spirit that transcended all other 
considerations. 

The same can be said of the ancient 
Hebrews under the leadership of the Mac- 
cabee, who time and again met the great 
legions of the Greek Empire in mortal com- 
bat, outnumbered and outarmored, and yet 


for years repelled invasion after invasion, to~ 


maintain their hational independence in the 

face of apparently insurmountable odds. 
And in more recent times we have the ex- 

amples of Sweden, whose small army, under 
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King Gustavus Adolphus, devastated the 
Russian horde in 1617; and Finland, which 
did the same in 1939, briefly, before finally 
succumbing. 

Nor is the world soon to forget the extraor- 
dinary accomplishments of the raggle-taggle 
French Revolutionary Army, against all the 
great military powers of Europe, or the 
French soldiers of World War I who piled 
into taxicabs and raced out to stop the on- 
rushing German Army of Kaiser Wilhelm at 
the gates of Paris, and then with the co- 
operation of the British and ourselves, drove 
the enemy from French soil. 

In every one of these instances, intangible 
forces played a major part. 

In every one a spirit was kindled that 
could not be overcome by mere numerical 
superiority. . 

In each, nationalistic zeal was the prime 
factor. 

In dealing with intangible factors, it is not 
easy to explain how or why things occur. 

Indeed, that is what makes them intan- 
gible. ‘ 

But we can consider certain of the ele- 
ments involved. 

And in every instance of the development 
of ardent nationalistic feeling, since the days 
of Roman conquest, national flags or their 
equivalent have been prominently in evi- 
dence. 

There is something bewilderingly and un- 
explainably powerful about a flag, either in 
battle or flying from a schoolhouse in the 
midst of a peaceful country village. 

It radiates a pride and hope and a gran- 
deur that even the cynical find hatd to 
resist. 

There is no ignoring its influence, for to 
do so would be like disregarding the de- 
structive tendencies of a hurricane or the 
life-giving effects of sunlight on a wheat- 
field. 

Anyone who has gone out to battle under 
the American flag can tell you—or try to tell 
you—the confidence inspired by its gallant 
appearance. 

Yet somehow words are not enough. 

When one’s life hangs in the balance in 
the midst of. an enemy infantry attack or 
a barrage fired from an enemy battleship, it 
is a common experience to momentarily 
think of self and to forget all the patriotic 
oratory ever spoken. 

But the mere sight of the American flag 
at such a moment can restore confidence and 
determination, whereas an hour’s worth of 
oratory would prove fruitless. 

It is as though the American flag were 
some sort of history book, military marching 
band, orator, and colorful pageant, all rolled 
into one, so powerful is its effect in time of 
crisis. 

Nor in good times is this effectiveness in 
any way diminished, for when peace and 
prosperity bless the land the flag takes on 
@ new meaning. 

Instead of crying out hope to the troubled, 
it seems to take on an air of warning to the 
complacent, alerting all Americans to pres- 
ent and future dangers. 

So impressive are the wonders of our flag 
that unorganized elements in American so- 
ciety began—early in our history—to call 
for its recognition in the form of an official 
day of reverence. 

Yet, it was not until after the Civil War— 
when sectionalism was largely submerged 
by national feelings—that actually steps were 
taken toward launching an organized cam- 
paign for the establishment of a national 
flag day.- 

A distinguished patriot, Dr. Bernard J. 
Cigrand, conceived the plan and formed an 
organization in 1894, on the assumption 
that respect for the flag was deserving of 
more than offhand, occasional notice. 

His efforts were untiring, and under his 
direction the organized advocates of pa- 
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triotic demonstration worked diligently for 
the accomplishment of their goal. 

But changes in the popular mind are 
slow at taking place, and for many decades 
the flag remained unrecognized—in this 
official sense—though quietly revered by the 
masses of American citizens. 

In the meantime, however, numerous new 
influences were brought to bear on’ public 
opinion, in such a way as to bolster and 
reinforce the patriotic American tempera- 
ment. 

As American youth went out under the 
Stars and Stripes again and again to fight 
for this great Republic and the supppres- 
sion of despotism, the American people be- 
gan to adopt a new attitude toward their 
flag. 

Assuredly, it was still the symbol of our 
Nation's eternal hope for peace. 

In addition, it had earned a phenomenal 
record in the military sense; and further 
failure to honor such a record was deemed 
intolerable. , 

With this in mind, Congress passed the 
National Flag Day bill in 1949, in honor of 
the flag’s adoption by the Continental Con- 
gress, June 14, 1777, and from that date we 
have celebrated this occasion with typically 
American enthusiasm. 

Few congressional actions have received 
such a universally positive response from 
the American people, and I am willing to 
hazard a guess as to why. 

It all comes back to our Nation’s trials 
and tribulations, and their solution through 
the magnificent zeal of the American people. 

Our triumphs in both war and ppgace have 
been the marvel of the past 2 ¢enturies, 
and have drawn the applause of free peoples 
everywhere. 

With an Army composed almost exclu- 
sively of volunteers we confounded some of 
England’s greatest military minds in our 
war of independence and repeated the same 
trick in the War of 1812, even defeating the 
pride of the British army—the Duke of 
Wellington’s own troops—in the historic 
battle of New Orleans. 

Against the Mexicans in 1846, we sent our 
youth into combat—to emerge triumphantly 
once again—thereby extending the national 
domain in an unbroken chain from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. 

And demonstrating the resilience so typi- 
cal of the American character, we emerged 
from our own Civil War to overwhelm the 
last vestige of Spanish tyranny in the new 
world in the 1890’s, and assumed the role 
of international leadership which we have 
never since relinquished. 

Since then it has been necessary three 
times for American boys to serve the in- 
terests of humanity on foreign shore, 
against the combined might of all the 
despotic powers that have arisen to plague 
20th century civilization. 

And in every case the American flag has 
earned added respect in lands where pre- 
viously it was known only in the vaguest 
sense. 

But not through warfare alone has this 
banner gained its fame. 

Millions the world over have come to re- 
spect it as an outstanding symbol of the 
industrial revolution; as the symbol of 
mass-production and the consequent elim- 
ination of mass poverty. 

Today we stand as the bulwark, both in 
the military and economic sense, upon 
which the weaker nations of the world must 
rely for strength. 

And as a symbol of this strength our flag 
is held in many foreign lands with almost 
the same admiration as it receives on these 
shores. ‘ 

It is symbolic of a free republic—of vic- 
tory—of truth—of fair play and man’s eter- 
nal efforts to tame the elements and develop 
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@ practical and logical wotld out of the chaos 
of the past. : 

At least that is part of the what our 
flag symbolizes. 

The rest cannot be spoken of in words, 
but only felt by the heart. 

In conclusion, it is my hope that Flag 
Day 1959 will serve to further strengthen our 
faith and admiration in the greatest Republic 
in the history of civilized governments. 

Since the Declaration of Independence has 
been described as the heart of America, the 
Constitution its backbone, and the flag the 
soul of America—we should all join with the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks— 
which since 1907 has been promoting love of 
country and greater respect for the emblem 
of our Nation through these annual Plag Day 
programs in tribute to Old Glory—for it 
represents under one glorious banner the en- 
during ideals of this great Republic. 

Individually and collectively, we can suc- 
ceed in reviving proper recognition of the 
Stars, and Stripes which symbolizes the 
countless blessings we enjoy from our price- 
less heritage as free people. 

On this Flag Day, 1959, as we give a loving 
and parting salute to our 48-star emblem 
soon to be replaced by a 49-star-studded 
flag, let us resolve that as a united nation 
we will meet all challenges to America with 
full faith and confidence. 

We can give real meaning to this Fag Day 
resolution by recognizing and discharging 
our responsibilities as American citizens 
with courage, perseverence and true patri- 
otic fervor, thus making Old Glory more 
meaningful to posterity and giving added 
assurance that: 


“The star spangled banner in triumph shall 
wave, 
O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.” 





Tribute to Rear Adm. George J. Dufek for 
His Service in Antarctica 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, Rear 
Adm. George J. Dufek turned over his 
command of the U.S. Naval Support 
Force in Antarctica on April 16 to-Rear 
Adm. David M. Tyree, in ceremonies 
aboard the Navy icebreaker Glacier. I 
worked with Admiral Dufek in that com- 
mand, and I was also a close associate 
and friend of his predecessor, Admiral 
Byrd. 

The New York Times, in an editorial 
in its April 19 issue, pays appropziate 
tribute to Admiral Dufek for his out- 
Standing service to the Nation in the 
Antarctica, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 19, 1959] 
ADMIRALS OF THE IcE 

From the icy blue-white reaches of Ant- 
arctica a man and a ship came to play 
roles last week in ceremonies that meant 
their parting. Aboard the Navy icebreaker 
Glacier, Rear Adm. George J. Dufek, for 4 
years the commander of the U.S. Naval Sup- 
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port Force in ‘Antarctica, turned over his 
command to Rear Adm. David M. Tyree, on 
April 16, 1959. 

Both Admiral. Dufek and the Glacier, his 
flagship, are Antarctic veterans. Admiral 
Dufek directed three successive expeditions 
to Antarctica im support of the U.S. pro- 
gram of research and exploration under the 
International Geophysical Year that ended 
last December 31. . 

A big, bluff, direct man, George Dufek has 
been going down to the ice since 1939 when, 
as a lieutenant, he volunteered to serve in 
an expedition to Antarctica under the late 
Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd. He was the 
first American to set foot at the South Pole 
and at the same time—1956—the first per- 
son ever to land af the pole by airplane. He 

k risks, surviving two dangerous plunges 
into freezing Antarctic waters 


For many persons involved with that in- 
hospitable, frozen southern continent, 
George Dufek is linked inseparably with the 
Antarctic. It is to be hoped that Admiral 
Dufek, one of the most distinguished polar 
explorers of his time, will continue to con- 
tribute his knowledge to the further explo- 
ration and development of Antarctica. To 


Admiral Dufek we say: well done. To his 
successor, Admiral Tyree, we wish the best 
of luck. 





An American Salesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following address 
by Hon. James A. Farley, chairman of 
the board of the Coca-Cola Export Corp. 
before a joint meeting of the Iola Area 
Civic Clubs held at Iola, Kans., on June 
11, 1959: 


AN AMERICAN SALESMAN 


The 20th century has proudly embraced 
the title of the scientific age. However, in 
somewhat contradictory postures, it has 
proclaimed its humility—but with all the 
heraldry of pomp and circumstance. It has 
stated, and with truth, that science can only 
begin to measure how a small fragment of 
this great universe works. It admits it has 
discovered but a few of the miracles pre- 
sented by the commonplace. Thus the laws 
of gravity were working before Newton dis- 
covered them only 400 years ago. His great 
contribution was the insight that they were 
both universal and invariable and, since 
they were then predictable, could be put to 
man’s use. Useful they have been, to such 
an extent that based on their material ac- 
complishment a new and false religion of 
science worshipers has arisen. But it does 
not take a scientist to know that as man 
increases the diameter of his knowledge he 
also increases the circumference of his ig- 
norance. The discovery of wireless, for 
example, illuminated a whole world of elec- 
tronics, of which we were completely ignor- 
ant. In homlier terms, the great discovery of 
Columbus, in fact, notified the world that 
there were vast new continents of which it 
was entirely ignorant. Accordingly, the 
modesty of the new age could well be based 
on the problems unsolved, the vast realms 
unexplored which stand before it - It-might 
well, in appraising man’s role in his new 
estate, ponder that it took man 7,000 years 
of civilization to discover that the laws of 
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gravity were scientifically measurable and 
that such discovery took place because an 
apple dropped on one thinking head. As 
an American philosopher has remarked, how 
it works, man has discovered, why it works, 
God, alone, knows. Yet, out of a few puny 
insights which he has converted to his own 
material comforts almost laughable voices 
are raised, proclaiming man’s awe of his 
own remarkable talents. Indeed, the Lon- 
don Observer recently, and somewhat slyly, 
noted that the whole bent of modern scien- 
tific philosophy seemed to be a determined 
attempt to confer an honorary degree in 
mathematics upon God. 

It seems to me entirely timely to note that 
science created neither the apple, the tree, 
nor the man by which this discovery came 
into effect and, as of last report, was still 
completely incapable of producing, let alone 
reproducing, any one of the three. Let us 
not, in our mad rush to measure the sun by 
spectroscope and the stars by light erase the 
beauty of the sunset, and the magnificence 
of the heavens, and the greatest miracle of all 
the gift of our senses by which we can wit- 
ness the glory of the universe and its Cre- 
ator. Indeed, Iam here encouraged to make 
a prediction: As certainly as the history of 
man during the first 2,000 years of the Chris- 
tian era could not be confined to a balance 
sheet, neither in the next 2,000 years will it 
be limited to the slide rule in the laboratory. 
Man has, in part, discovered the uses of his 
brain. He has yet to discover, and he must 
to survive, the vast inner recesses and re- 
serves of his heart; his capacity to love his 
own kind. 


I have been at great pains to delineate the 
limitations of science because, in precisely 
the contradiction of which I have accused it, 
I now intend to rely so heavily upon it. Sci- 
entific method represents one of the truly 
great advances of man’s great tool, his own 
culture, To examine carefully, to note the 
phenomena, and then to speculate about it 
is a technique which has revolutionized 
man’s approach to his own environment. He 
can now locate his geographical position 
in the globe within 2 feet; he can detect 
many marauders within his own bloodstream 
in 10 minutes, and annihilate them within 
3 hours. And all of this he has done by 
searching for the miracle in the common- 
place. Why should it not apply to our func- 
tion as sales executives? After all, what is 
more commonplace than a sale? In that 
case, is it not a scientific miracle, and does 
not scientific method apply? My answer is 
in the most affirmative positive: A sale is 
indeed a miracle, a compounded miracle of 
civilization, and the laws of science do apply 
and most emphatically. © 

A sale is defined as an exchange of goods 
for money, just that simply. But, to begin 
at the beginning, as the scientific method 
insists, what other animal in the face. of 
the globe buys and sells? The answer, of 
course, is none. Now, then, it is scientifically 
established that the completion of a sale 
is a distinguishing mark between humanity 
and the beasts. Now, still employing scien- 
tific method, does man’s experience sustain 
this theory? The answer is almost astound- 
ing: the great archeologists are almost unan- 
imous in saying that man developed his 
accounting, his writing and his navigation 
as essentials to his necessity to trade. The 
hieroglyphics of Egypt, the cuneiform writ- 
ing of Mesopotamia, the invention of coin- 
age by the Lydians and the emerging 
Aramaic alphabet were developed because of 
the compulsion to trade. 

Now, to pursue the thesis scientifically, 
what is this compulsion, this basic human 
drive to trade? Recently in a London news- 
paper this was answered by a most ingenious 
advertisement, by one of Great. Britain’s 
major insurance companies. It was headed 
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simply, “Facts: over 5 million clocks were 
sold in Great. Britain during 1957, yet not 
one of the purchasers wanted a clock—what 
they wanted was the correct time.” In short, 
& sale is a basic process of civilization, and 
of man’s civilization alone, by which a 
human need is filled. 

And now, I should like to offer my own 
hypothesis. I think it may be fairly argued 
from the foregoing that rate and amount of 
sales, quality, variety, availability of product 
are as much the measure of a civilization as 
the measurement of the pulse and rate and 
content of the .blood is to the human body. 
For example, one need merely cite an Ama- 
zon jungle tribe or an Eskimo village in com- 
parison with Fifth or Michigan Avenues, 
Bond Street, or the Rue Vendome. 

Now, to follow further, why have sales 
at these high points of civilization so ex- 
ceeded those in the more backward areas? 
Because, the world’s great merchants, long 
before the scientists had discovered the tre- 
mendous benefits to mankind from unearth- 
ing the predictable phases of nature, these 
great merchants, these great civilizers, had 
introduced certainty into their own conduct. 
They standardized their product, another 
way of saying that the purchasér could pur- 
chase sight unseen and get exactly what he 
was bargaining for, and thereby base his 
own future conduct on the future conduct 
of another man. And, further, the product 
was not only stamped, on its own merit, it 
bore the endorsement of the good character 
of its seller—in fact, a warranty of goods, 
backed by the honer of the merchant. 

Now it is an absolute fact that there were 
great merchants long, long before there were 
great scientists. Will Durant, for example, 
estimates that inter-island trade in the old 
Athenian Empire, by sail and by oar, exceeded 
a present day evaluation of over $200 million. 
Noy, is this not a miracle, and is it not based 
on a great discovery? Again, the answer is 
yes, because the great merchants, and not the 
great scientists made that greatest of all 
discoveries of which civilization itself stands 
monument: the foundation of which is a 
promise made and a promise kept, and the 
pinnacle of which is the common, everyday 
miracle, the sale. Behind the mere statis- 
tics of its monetary value is the whole drama 
of man’s own show—civilization itself. 

Now, having placed such emphasis on cer- 
tainty it seems to me that I, in all fairness, 
must accept the challenge of naming future 
probabilities. This I shall attempt to do on 
the basis of previous fact and experience, but 
I am aware, as indeed ts every executive here 
this evening, that selection of general policy 
is also a demonstration of private faith. 

I believe this civilization and, more par- 
ticularly, the American economy will con- 
tinue to expand, to expand beyond our most 
optimistic conjectures. I cite here, in sup- 
port, the fact that our population increases 
in numbers by a State the size of Maryland 
each year, a city the size of Richmond, Va., 
each month. Yet, I count this population 
expansion as the least of the extending fac- 
tors. Far greater is the impact of our edu- 
cational system. You may be sure that the 
needs of 50 American high-school graduates 
will far exceed those of a thousand children 
of nomad tribes. To educate a man is not 
only to increase his usefulness it means also 
to increase his needs. For example, there 
were 6 symphony orchestras in the United 
States in 1920; there are more than 120 today. 
-As to variation of needs, each valid expres- 
sion of the American cultural scene, the Sad- 
ler Wells Ballet and the New York Yankees, 
had about equal box-office receipts last year. 

My whole point of the need and response 
of this growing economy is in, what to me, 





is a most, most remarkable fact: 55 percent . 


of the American people earn their living in 
industries which did not exist in 1900. Now, 
I have said that a sale is that single most 
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important ceremony of civilization, by 
which man fills his need. I dare to go one 
step further—it is the index of his civic 
morality, as the bloodstream is to his bodily 
health. In its broadest sense, therefore, 
sales is a matter of deepest public concern. 
There can be no doubt of the strength of 
our producing mechanism, industrial Amer- 
ica can and will double its product. The 
problem is not the great aortus, the tor- 
rential strength of the industrial heart of 
the Nation, Niagaras of civilization as they 
leave the factory doors. The problem is the 
delivery of that force to the capillaries, the 
millions and millions of store counters of 
America, and from there into the homes and 
use of the American people. Should any- 
thing stop that all-important capillary flow 
those tiny, single-sale transactions of final 
sale from counter to home, a thrombosis of 
the whole body politic would result. Back 
on itself would go the throttled bloodstream 
to eventually still the throb of the great in- 
dustrial heart of the Nation. 

From this, you will gather that I do not 
fear inflation nearly as much as I fear 
failure of consumer purchasing: power. In 
this, you are correct. In my opinion, de- 
partment store sales, carloadings and em- 
ployment are far better barometers of the 
economic health of the country than either 
the stock market or the Federal Reserve dis- 
count rate. Woe be to us when they decline 
sharply, because compound circulatory col- 
lapse is not far off. As the London adver- 
tisement pointed out, it is not the desire to 
purchase a clock which motivates the sale; 
it is necessity of telling the time. It is not 
only the common humanity of keeping an 
American family intact which should guide 
our employment policies; it is the necessity 
of the purchasing power of that family in 
the market which keeps our system going. 
I repeat, I do not f inflation; let us not 
take counsel of our fears. Had our ancestors 
done so we could still be 13 small, disunited 
colonies, hugging the Atlantic seaboard. As 
they were daring pioneers let us be daring 
merchandisers. 

I am aware, of course, that our system is 
under attack. By that same token, I believe 
that we should fortify and reassert our ways, 
not abandon them. If democracy is choice 
and choice is democracy then the greatest 
demonstration of democracy today is the 
counter of the American store. Here the 
finest products in the world, by the finest 
names in the land, stand in true humility 
before the one person for which they all 
exist, the American consumer. No person 
in the history of man has wider choice of 
variety and quality of product. When com- 
munism can duplicate that array in the 
counters of Moscow it will begin to achieve 
the respect of man. But, as Sir Winston 
Churchill pointed out, they fear our friend- 
ship more than our enmity. And why? 


Because there is no possible answer to free 


enterprise offering a free people free choice 
in an open and competitive market. 

Though the headlines are more spectacu- 
lar, I assure you the race is not of the rocket 
to the moon but of good useful products to 
the common man’s home. The essential 
challenge is not to which scientist’s brain 
will come a new complicated formula, but 
which system will drrive first at the needs 
of the human heart. 

In this struggle I am encouraged to be- 
lieve that the forces with which we are al- 
lied, indeed, of which we are the spokesmen, 
have been the most potent forces in the rise 
of man, Need I remind you, for example, 
that Columbus’ discovery of a new Western 
World was only incidental to his primary 
objective—to reestablish an old line of trade 
to the East. When in 1453 the Turks in- 
terrupted the old caravan trails the forces 
they had arrested searched out three new 
continents. 
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In a new age, I have heard much in defa- 
mation of us who in effect still maintain 
these old expressions of civilization. But, 
happily, there is the beginning of an ap- 
preciation of the crucial role of the mer- 
chant and salesman in the fabric of the 
20th century, as witness now, the elevation 
of business as a profession in the appear- 
ance of advanced schools of business admin- 
istration. 

Now I have always pitied a man who de- 
spised the way he earned his living or the 
community from which he came. A man 
who is not proud of his job ought to have 
pride enough to quit it. I have mentioned 
that the good name of a company is the 
guarantee of the product which it sells. 
Now I go one step further. No sales organ- 
ization can even begin to function unless 
the good name of the salesman and the good 
name of the company are united in support- 
ing the good name of the product. As no 
wave ever rises very high, or for very long, 
above the sea of which it is a part no man, 
no company and no product can for long 
maintain a position above its own basfet 
integrity. In the final analysis, its sales 
volume is merely the measuring method of 
the confidence of its customers in all three. 

From this, it may be gathered that I be- 
lieve that the salesman is at least as im- 
portant in our civilization as any of the 
other professions. The fact is, I do and, 
therefore, I hope you will not deem me im- 
modest when I tell you that the proudest 
title I ever bore is the one I am carrying 
right now, Jim Farley, American salesman. 





Should Labor Participate in Politics? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following scholarship 
winning essays of Richard Novak, Me- 
chanics Arts High School, St. Paul, 
Minn., and Patricia Lamson, of Our 
Lady of Peace High School. 

Each year the St. Paul AFL-CIO 
Trades and Labor Assembly grants two 
college scholarship awards to outstand- 
ing and deserving high school seniors. 
Through programs like this, the labor 
movement in St. Paul calls attention to 
the long and significant role it has 
played in developing and contributing 
to the growth of the Greater St. Paul 
community. * 

In conjunction with the applications 
for scholarship awards each participant 
is required to write a short essay on a 
subject selected because of its current 
national interest. The topic for this 
year was “Should Labor Participate in 
Politics?” 

(By Richard Novak) 

Should labor participate in politics? 

Personally, I think that labor should par- 
ticipate in politics. The reason is evident. 

In America, industrialism has risen very 
quickly. 

In fact, before the Civil War, industrialism 
was only a weak force which had its head~- 
quarters along the eastern coast of the 
United States. Yet it was already beginning 
to grow. 
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One of the main factors of the Civil War 
was this industrial question. The South 
possessed an agrarian economy which op- 
posed the industrial economy of the North. 

Following the Civil War, however, indus- 
trialism became the dominating factor in 
American life. But industrialism expanded 
so quickly that the Government could not 
keep pace with it. 

Soon troubles began to cloud the horizon: 
Depressions became a regular factor—two in 
Grant’s term alone—and strikes and riots 
broke out in all sections of the country. 

It became evident that the country would 
not survive this struggle, unless certain re- 
strictions were placed upon the industrial 
powers. 

A limit had to be set on the amount and 
type of speculating to be done; regulations 
had to be established on how and when 
strikes could take place; and above all, limits 
had to be imposed on the power of the capi- 
talists themselves—antitrust laws had to be 
established. 

Thus it was not a matter of” deciding 
whether or not labor should participate in 
politics; it was a matter of deciding how 
they should participate. The matter was set- 
tled beyond a doubt that labor must be a 
participant and an important one. 

Today the same problem remains. The 
same interests are still in opposition: capital 
and labor. 

The capitalists still maintain the upper 
hand, They have the means by which to 
employ lobbyists. These lobbyists work in 
behalf of the capitalist’s interests. He does 
everything in his power to get bills passed, 
decisions made, and services rendered which 
will serve the interests of the capitalist. 

The workingman, however, does not have 
the means by which to procure a lobbyist 
to serve his interests. He must rely on the 
ethical responsibility of the legislator. 

Thus, we have the answer to the question 
“should labor participate in politics?” 

Only through the power of organization 
will the workingman gain the rights that 
the capitalist possesses, the right to equal 
representation. 

As it stands now, the capitalist has the 
greater share of representation because of 
the power of his lobbyist. 

Organized labor would take the place of 
the lobbyist for the workingman. It would 
guarantee equal representation to the work- 
ingman. 

No bill is passed today without the “pres- 
sure” of the lobbyist being applied to the 
legislative body. The labor unions would 
give the workingman the benefits of this 
“pressure.” The unions would assure the 
workingman of his share of the “breaks” in 
the Nation’s legislative proceedings. 

Labor would supply the necessary force 
with which the workingman can effectively 

~ fight for his rights. 

The capitalist has his lobbyist. 
shouldn't the workingman have his? 

It is about time the workingman is given 
this benefit. He needs somedhe to fight for 
his interests in Congress also. 

The labor unions can give him this power. 
The only way to fight force is with force. 


Why 





(By Patricia Lamson) 

Is there a legitimate place for labor unions 
in the political life of the. United States? 
In theory, yes. 

Labor unions in politics are, of course 
pressure groups and pressure groups are the 
means through which the ordinary citizen 
brings his influence to bear on the govern- 
ment. 

They, therefore, serve a legitimate purpose 
im a democracy and it would be wrong to 
abolish them. ~ 

Furthermore, if farmers and manufactur- 
ers through their organizations have the 


\ 
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right to form lobbies—as they do—it is only 
just that laborers through their unions have 
the same right. 

But the question remains: In practice 
have labor unions benefited the people of 
the United States through political action? 

An unbiased look at the history of our 
country will definitely show that unions have 
worked for the common good ever since their 
inception. 

They have been quite successful in im- 
proving the lot of the workingman in par- 
ticular and have been instrumental in se- 
curing legislation to improve social condi- 
tions in general. 

Unions have consistently striven for-better 
working conditions, higher wages and shorter 
working hours for all. 

Among resulting reforms are the laws con- 
cerning industrial health and safety, work- 
men’s compensation, abolition of child labor, 
the minimum wage, the maximum number 
of hours to be worked and unemployment 
compensation. 

These laws have benefited not only union 
members but most of the workers in America. 

Unions have not confined their interest 
to the improvement of work conditions. 
They have been interested in and have been 
successful in promoting the general welfare 
in the fields of free public education, slum 
clearance and social security. 

In short, unions have helped raise the 
standard of living in the United States. 

In addition to these benefits, the unions 
are endeavoring to inform the workers of 
the effect and meaning of various measures 
which are put to their vote. 

As long as they limit themselves to edu- 
cation and do not try actually to control 
the individual worker’s vote, they are doing 
the Nation a favor because informed voters 
are the best voters. 

It is possible that the interest of any 
group may sometimes conflict with the na- 
tional interest, and the labor group is strong 
enough to constitute a danger to the free 
democratic government. 

But lahor leaders have pledged themselves 
to support the national interest instead of 
their group purposes in this event. 

The unions repeatedly insist that they are 
interested in the common good and that 
their proposals are not selfishly devised to 
promote their own ends. 

Unions believe that what helps the work- 
ingman and his union helps the Nation as 
a whole. 

As long as this remains their creed and 
they use proper means and refrain from in- 
fluencing legislation in areas in which they 
are not concerned, they have the right to 
influence the lawmakers of the Nation in 
order to promote their own class good and 
the common good. 





House Concurrent Resolution 200 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include in connection with 
House Concurrent Resolution 200, which 
I -introduced and which is presently 
pending in the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, a telegram from Merrill 
G. Hastings, publisher of National Ski- 
ing News magazine: 









June 16 


Representative Francis E. Dorn, 
Representative of New York, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC.: 

National Skiing News magazine, America’s 
largest winters sports publication, endorses 
your stand against free world discrimination 
by International Olympic Committee and 
President Avery Brundage of Chicago for 
their unprecedented disqualification of free 
Chinese athletes in favor of recognizing only 
Red China’s exclusive entry into 1960 
Olympic Games. 

MERRILL G. HASTINGS, Jr. 
Publisher. 





New Starts for Flood Control Would Be 


Economical 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, because 
thriving communities contribute to the 
economic growth of this Nation, it is im- 
portant that the Congress consider the 
need—actually, the necessity—of allow- 
ing new starts on the approved Kansas 
projects for Kaw Valley reservoirs. To 
drag our feet is to prolong the time, and 
create greater opportunity for more 
lives and property to be destroyed by 
devastating floods. 

The flood protection works at Law- 
rence, Kans., are seriously needed to 
protect that university city. 

Fort Scott, which would be a thriving 
city had the dam on the Marmaton 
River been started years ago, has now 
dwindled to something less than 10,000 
in population. Because of the fear of 
floods, which frequently occur several 
times a year, and because of the lack 
of water for industrial use when floods 
are not rampaging through the city, 
commercial and business establishments 
have bypassed Fort. Scott. Were a new 
start approved, the enterprising people 
of Fort Scott would gain new hope and 
would contribute to a sound and growing 
national economy by developing Fort 
Scott into a prosperious and expanding 
community. 

The slap taken by the House Appro- 
priations Committee at the administra- 
tion’s “no new start” policy was indeed 
justified. 

Mr. Speaker, an editorial appeared in 
the Kansas City Times of Tuesday, June 


9, in which was pointed out the im-. 


portance of obtaining new starts on flood 
control projects in the Kaw Valley. I 
include this editorial as part of my re- 
marks: 

TIME For ACTION ON DAMS IN THE Kaw 

VALLEY 

No tax money could be saved by delaying 
the Kaw Valley reservoirs. Congress is 
committed to the Kaw Valley program for 
flood control and water storage. A delay of 


& year would simply prolong the big gamble | 


with fate. 
Today the Kaw Valley is to the 
same kind of losses that it suffered in 1951. 
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In the intervening 8 years construction has 
been started only on the Tuttle Creek Dam. 
It is regarded as the No. 1 dam in the Kaw 
Valley plan but it will control only one 
tributary of the Kaw. A flood control pro- 
gram must cover all the main sources of 
danger. 

Hope for more action depends on the 
Senate. The House subcommittee showed 
interest in reservoirs for reclamation pur- 
poses but it has-ignored the proposed flood 
control dams in the Kaw Valley. It isn’t a 
case of serious opposition. If thé Senate 
votes money to start one or two Kaw Valley 
dams the House may go along. 

The advocates of a good program are 
making the main drive to start the Wilson 
Dam on the Saline River and the Miiford 
Dam on the Republican. These two, com- 
bined with Tuttle Creek, could reduce the 
flood threat for the greater part of the K.w 
Valley. Since such projects start slowly only 
a million dollars are requested for each dam. 
This would include the money needed to 
complete planning as well as make the con- 
struction start. 

Metropolitan Kansas City is particularly 
interested in the Perry Dam on the Dela- 
ware River near Lawrence. It will be close 
enough to the metropolitan area to give a 
maximum dollar return in flood control and 
water storage. And it wili be a great recrea- 
tional attraction. If Milford and Wilson can 
be started this year, Perry should not be far 
behind. 

The cost of starting two reservoirs 
wouldn’t be a drop in the budget bucket. 
Assuming the same argument could be made 
for some other dams across the country the 
total cost for starts would still be small. 
The Kaw Valley is almost in a class by itself. 
It has an unusual record of costly floods and 
it has been the victim of most conspicuous 
delays. 

If Congress intends to go through with its 
river control obligations presumably it will 
set up a reasonable priority system and push 
ahead. It would be naive to wait for a re- 
duction in other Government costs that may 
not come in § years or 20 years. There is no 
doubt about the cost of indefinite delays. 





What About Oil Industry Profits? 
EXTENSION OF RE?-ARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 : 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave granted, I wish to insert in the 


Recorp the following article entitled, 

“What About Oil Industry Profits?” 

which appeared in the Tulsa World, June 

6, 1959: 

[From the Tulsa Daily World, June 6, 1959] 
Wuat Asout Om INDUSTRY PROFITS? 


For about 35 years a favorite political 
football in Congress has been the 2714 per- 
cent tax-depletion allowance on crude oil 
production. 

One would think that most of our Repre- 
sentatives on Capitol Hill should have, by 
now, realized the wisdom, fairness, and’ ne- 
cessity of this tax provision. It does not 
seem: to be the case. Once again Congress 
is planning a full-scale review of the meas- 
ure. 
Opponents of tax-depletion, particularly 
the so-called ultra liberals and followers of 
the Americans for Democratic Action (a 
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parlous political pack) keep parroting the 
unjustifiable claim that the oil industry 
is in a special privilege class and reap- 
ing unconscionable profits. 

Different bases such as net worth, assets, 
book value, sales, etc., are used for measur- 
ing an industry’s rate of return. The Fed- 
eral Government’s financial statistics use 
the rate of profit on stockholders’ equity as 
a basis for comparing rates of profit of the 
respective industries. Reports of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank show, clearly, that the rate of 
return in the domestic petroleum industry 
is lewer than most other major industries. 

The comparative rate of return in 12 
major industries (1955-56-57) show: 

Automobiles and trucks, 16.34; other 
transportation (aircraft, vessels, etc.), 15.10; 
stone, clay, glass, 14.25; chemicals, 14.04; 
iron and steel, 12,54; electrical machinery, 
12.07; average afi manufacturing, 11.92; 
other machinery, 11.21; paper, 10.70; fabri- 
cated metal products, 10; petroleum, 9.97; 
food, 8.94; textile mill products, 5.23. 

Funds retained through percentage deple- 
tion are included in the earnings upon 
which the rate of return for the domestic 
petroleum industry is based. Also, the do- 
mestic petroleum industry’s rate of return, 
in addition to being lower than most other 
major industries, is below the 11.92 percent 
average of all manufacturing industries. 
Measured by any yardstick, the industry’s 
earnings are not excessive. 

Actual experience over a long period of 
years has proved the wisdom of the percent- 
age depletion. It has enabled the industry 
to supply this Nation with constantly in- 
creasing quantities of oil and gas at reason- 
able prices, while at the same time earning 
no more than a moderate return on invest- 
ment. 

To place the depletion provision in its true 
perspective, consider this: the domestic pe- 
troleum producing industry has consistently 
spent approximately three times as much as 
it receives in depletion in finding and devel- 
oping new Oil and gas reserves. 

If the depletion allowance is eliminated 
the price of gasoline to consumers would be 
increased by about 5 cents a gallon, be- 
cause without increased prices, industry 
earnings and the money it could borrow 
would not be sufficient to provide the funds 
required to carry on the exploration and 
constant search for rfew oil reserves. They 
are vital to our energy needs as well as to 
protect the national security. 


REE 


Rank and File Urged To Participate in 
, Union Meetings 





' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLE 


OF MICHIGAN s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to insert the 
following letter I have received from a 
man who has been a member of the 
Teamsters Union for over 20 years. Un- 
derstandably so, I am keeping his name 
and local ion anonymous. His 
solution to union corruption and labor 
racketeering is very well founded. He 
calls for a full-time participation by the 
rank and file members in all the affairs 
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of their union. His idea of having man- 
agement take an interest in urging union 
members to participate fully in their 
union is most commendable. I would 
certaily recommend to our colleagues the 


text of his letter: 
JANUARY 9, 1959. 


Dear Mr. BENTLEY: In reply to your ques- 
tion about organized labor. I have a very 
deep and sincere conviction that most of 
America’s labor racketeering and corruption 
in labor problems can be eliminated if the 
rank and file members of our unions can be 
led to realize how important it is for them 
to attend all of their union meetings and 
vote on issues that come up from time to 
time. This is especially important each year 
at election of officers. You know sir, it has 
been my experience over the last 22 years 
that I have been a member of the Teamsters 
Union that in many ways the average union 
member is his own worst enemy. It seems 
that as long as he has a full stomach and a 
steady job and a pretty good contract with 
his boss and enough money to pay his bills 
and things are going along pretty smoothly, 
he will probably say, “Oh phooy. Why 
should I bother going down to the union 
meeting? All I ever hear is a lot of argu- 
ing.” But, little does he seem to realize 
that if the discussion is within the tradition 
of American democracy, what he is witness- 
ing is American union members exercising 
their American right to open discussion. He 
does not seem to realize that his staying 
away from the meetings and not voting on 
issues which could be very important to the 
future economic welfare of himself and his 
family.only opens the door to unscrupulous 
men who can dictate the policies of the 
local union through a very small group of 
individuals whose votes many times do not 
express the wishes of the majority. I be- 
lieve that when a majority of the loc:'s 
members attend their meetings regularly the 
chances of dishonest people being elected to 
office are almost eliminated. I have a very 
great deal,of faith in the average rank and 
file union member's ability to decide for 
himself and to vote for honesty and Chris- 
tian @ecency, buf, the problem of how to 
persuade him, or her to show up at our 
monthly meetings has greatly disturbed 
honest leaders in organized labor for many 
years, and is today, I believe, the very reason 
that we are experiencing misunderstanding, 
alleged dishonesty and corruption, and gen- 
erally poor public-labor relationship (news- 
paper propaganda) not withstanding. But 
Mister Congressman, as serious as this prob- 
lem is, and I believe it ‘is serious to the point 
of hurting America’s future economy, and 
as long as it has been with us. It can be 
licked. First we must realize that by al- 
lowing dishonest people to be elected to 
office on.the local union level we are also 
allowing dishonesty to pyramid up through 
the State’ level, and from there to the con- 
ference level right up to the international 
level which can do a great deal of damage, 
not only to the individual union member 
himself, but also to the man, or the com- 
pany who employees him. Then it is im- 
portant for management and management 
organizations to realize that organized 
labor is here to stay, and that they can play 
a@ very important role in helping to put and 
keep honesty in organized labor. I believe 
that a concentrated program by Govern- 
ment management, and organized labor 
working together to encourage individual 
union members to attend their union meet- 
ing regularly and to exercise their duty to 
vote, especially at election of officers, would 
do more good towards bringing alleged dis- 
honesty and corruption and racketeering to 
an end in America than all of the Federal 
and State laws that we could think of, out- 
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side of outright dictatorship. There are 
many ways in which this program could be 
conducted. Just one small way which comes 
to my mind is by bulletins with pictures 
such as we see in factories throughout the 
country for plant safety being placed in con- 
spicuous places throughout the plant with 
slogans such as, “Keep your union free with 
democracy,” and “Attend your meetings and 
vote.” This is only one very small way to 
help encourage our members to attend their 
meetings, but coming from their employer 
it’s importance should not be underesti- 
mated. I have been a member of * * * and 
up to this time I have never met one union 
member who had been intimidated by a 
union officer or who was to my knowledge 
afraid to express his opinion publicly or 
privately once he could be persuaded to leave 
his comfortable chair at home after a nice 
big Sunday dinner. (Our regular monthly 
meetings are the * * *) This is to allow 
all members in our local to attend. All of 
our elections are by secret ballot. (This I 
thought you would like to know especially 
after the President’s message to Congress.) 
I am very grateful to you for your interest 
in my opinion, and I am happy to have had 
this opportunity to express myself to you. 

Thank you very much. 

P.S.—I hope you will please excuse the 
errors in spelling and the bad typing, as I 
borrowed my daughter’s typewriter for this 
letter to you because I wanted to get all of 
the words on the one page. AsI had no help 
irom any source, not even from my family, 
in putting my thoughts in writing, there are 
many errors in spelling but the thoughts 
and opinions expresed are my own. If you 
wish, you will have no trouble checking my 
honestry and sincerity and my religious 
background, 





Poison in Your Water—No. 120 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr.DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article appearing in the 
Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer of 
May 20, 1958, entitled “Pollution To 
Close Two City Beaches’”’: 

POLLUTION To CLosE Two CiTy BEACHES: 

GOLDEN GARDENS, MATTHEWS BAN 


Two of Seattle’s beaches will be closed to 
swimming—and Green Lake also may be 
barred to bathers—this summer because of 
pollution, the Seattle Park Department re- 
ported yesterday. 

Paul V. Brown, superintendent, told the 
Post-Intelligencer that both Matthews 
Beach and Golden Gardens will definitely 
be closed when the supervised swimming 
season starts June 6. 

No swimming signs already have béén 
posted at.the two areas. 

Although Green .Lake’s two beaches now 
also have no swimming signs posted, Brown 
said it will be “late this month,” before it 
can be determined if the lake is clean 
enough for bathing. 

Green Lake’s pollution is caused by back- 
up resulting from the Ravenna Boulevard 
cave-in last November. 

“We are taking a daily bacteria count at 


Green Lake and the count is more favorable 


than we anticipated,” Brown said. “How- 
ever, I cannot predict at this time if the 
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water will be safe for swimming on June 
6—the day lifeguards start working at the 
city’s beaches.” 

Brown said the park department, the 
Seattle-King County Health Department and 
the city engineering department will make a 
joint decision on whether or not Green 
Lake’s beaches—two of the city’s most popu- 
lar areas—will be opened. 

Brown pointed out that persons are now 
swimming in Green Lake in violation of 
park and health department regulations. 

“We can’t afford to police the area all 
of the time and no arrests have yet been 
made,” Brown said. “But violators are sub- 
ject to arrest and, of course, are endanger- 
ing their own health.” 

The beaches that will be open include 
Madrona, Madison, Seward, Pritchard, Alki 
and Mount Baker, Colman Pool also will be 
open. 





Paris 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


(Mr. WOLF asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute.) 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
good fortune to represent my commit- 
tee—the Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee—and the Congress of the United 
States during the last 4 days at the 23d 
International Aeronautical Salon de 
Paris—an international convention 
where some 20 major countries were 
represented. The thing that impressed 
me the most, and I cannot help but re- 
port this back, was that in the shadow 
of the great cargo carrying plane of the 
American Air Force stood two Russian 
planes. This was the total Russian dis- 
play for the free world—two aircraft. In 
contrast to the two Russian aircraft, 
America is presenting a complete range 
of air technology, its great air and space 
program for the peaceful use of outer 
space, its medical technology in the en- 
tire military and peaceful field, and its 
missiles for the free world. I know the 
people of the European nations who vis- 
ited this great air show could not help 
but see the great contrast between the 
attempts of America to demonstrate their 
desire to give their knowledge for free- 
dom and peace to the world as compared 
to Russia, who they know are doing 
great things in technology, but who sent 
only two military aircraft to the show 
to prove their desire for peace and free- 


_ dom. 


It was significant that many of our 
great independent companies had com- 
plete displays at this show. It was ob- 
vious to anyone visiting the show that 
America is eager and willing to share 
with the world its great technology. 

Many new ideas also were presented in 
the field of aerial and space travel by 
other countries. Later this week I in- 
tend to present a more complete report 
of the 23d Paris Aviation Show. 

(Mr. WOLF asked and was given per- 
mission*to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) s 






June 16 
Time for a Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1959 


M. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, until he 
found it necessary to leave his homeland 
to avoid imprisonment a year ago, Juan 
Manuel Kindelan played an important 
role in the democratically formed oppo- 
sition to the Spanish Government. He 
personifies the attitude of the new gen- 
erations who have grown up in Spain 
since the civil war. Dr. Kindelan de- 
plored the U.S. contribution to the per- 
petuation of the Franco regime. He 
feels there may still be time to restore 
the good will the Spaniards felt once to- 
ward the country of Roosevelt and Lin- 
coln. His recommendations are identi- 
cal to those made by another opponent 
of Franco, the respected and very distin- 
guished Salvador de Madariaga. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include Dr. Kindelan’s ar- 


ticle, “Talks With Americans,” which - 


appeared in the May 15, 1959, issue of 
Iberica: 
TaLKsS WITH AMERICANS 
(By Juan Manuel Kendelan) 


In March I was invited by Iberica to make 
a stopover in the United States on my way 
back to Paris after having attended the In- 
ternational Students’ Conference in Lima as 
the representative of the Spanish University 
students. In the belief that some of the im- 
pressions that I formed during my stay in 
New York and Washington at that time 
might be of interest, I have tried to formu- 
late them in as brief and concise a way as 
possible. ~ 

Iberica fulfills a constant service of infor- 
mation about internal’ developments in 
Spain. Hoping to contribute to this inform- 
ative service, we took advantage of my stay 
in the United States in order to convey to 
a series of persons the ideas and aspirations 
of the Spanish youth of today, who for 3 
years now regard themselves as being com- 
pletely divorced from the Franco regime. As 
& member of this new generation and one 
who has left Spain only recently, and who 
has been personally involved in all the uni- 
versity developments and many of the politi- 
cal developments of the past few years, I felt 
that I was in a good position to speak for 
the youth of Spain about Spanish problems 
in- general and Spain’s relations with the 
United States in particular. 

I will begin by saying, frankly, that my 
first impression of the Americans with whom 
I came in contact was one of their lack of 
knowledge about Spanish affairs: This, per- 
haps, is hot surprising when one considers 
the fluid and confusing nature of the pres- 


“ent situation in Spain, which is difficult for 


informed Spaniards themselves to evaluate. 
However, I think that in general there are 
two overriding factors which provoke inter- 
est in and concern about Spain in America: 
One, an awareness of a situation of unrest 
and political instability, and, two, the con- 
viction that U.S. military installations on 
Spanish territory are of vital importance. 

As far as I was concerned, I made every 
effort to be as objective and dispassionate 
in my presentations as possible. I tried to 
convey to my listeners an idea of the real 
oe in Spain, which is making prog- 

in spite of the innumerable obstacles 
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in its path; an awakening which was initi- 
ated by the rebellion of the youth and which 
has been reflected in very diverse sub- 
sequent manifestations such as strikes, re- 
newed repressions, intellectual ferment, 
literary rebirth, etc., which along with the 
gravity of the present economic situation 
and the growing number of anti-Francoists, 
even among. the rightists, suggests an end of 
the regime in the not too distant future. * 

One of the most pertinent themgs for dis- 
cussion in America was the role of the U.S. 
economic aid to Franco; its contribution to 
the perpetuation of the Franco regime, and 
the attitude of the Spanish people toward it. 

I felt obliged to warn of the strong and 
growing anti-Americanism in Spain, and to 
point oyt that this phenomenon was occur- 
ing in a country which had been very cor- 
dially disposed toward the United States in 
the post-World War II years because of the 
triumph over Hitler, Roosevelt’s personality, 
and America’s position.as champion of dem- 
ocracy in general. It is interesting to re- 
call that on more than one occasion Falan- 
gists set upon and beat up Spaniards leav- 
ing some function or other at the Casa 
Americana in Madrid during that period. 
Later the lack of will of the democracies to 
put an end to the Spanish dictatorship be- 
came apparent, and then, finally, the signing 
of the U.S.-Franco Pact of 1953-marked the 
beginning of signs of hostility on the part 
of the Spanish people toward the United 
States. This hostility has been on the in- 
crease ever since, as the impression that the 
dictator was in fact being supported by 
America gained ground. In addition, after 
the passage of a few years we noted the 
existence of another form of aid which con- 
tributes effectively to the development of. 
this anti-American sentiment. We find this 
in the attitude of the present American Am- 
bassador in Madrid, for instance, in the 
Voice Of America broadcasts and in many 
other aspects of America’s presence in Spain 
which we need not enumerate here. 

The dangers pregnant in this situation to 
the future relations between the United 
States and Spain, whenever public opinion 
will once again carry weight in the latter 
country, are obvious. It might even be that 
such good relations would turn out to be 
impossible, in spite of the mutual interest 
in them and the good will of the future 
Spanish leaders, : 

My listeners, who tended to agree with 
this point of view, almost invariably 
brought up three specific lines of inquiry: 
One, the present and future status of the 
American bases; two, communism in Spain, 
and, three, the existing alternatives to a 
change of regime. 

With respect to the first point, they 
seemed to have concluded that without 
Franco there could be no bases in our coun- 
try. I countered by reminding them that 
the United States has bases in many na- 
tions that do not have dictatorial regimes, 
especially in Europe, and that, on the other 
hand, every responsible political group and 
person in Spain, with the exception of the 
Communists, of course, recognize the impor- 
tance of maintaining good relations with 
the United States and the future need for 
American aid, and that hence no one would 
object, in principle, to the presence of 
American bases. But on the other hand a 
new treaty would have to be drawn up to 
supplant the present one which was signed 
by Franco. All of this, of course, as long 
as the state of public opinion over America’s 


support of Franco should not have reached - 


the point at which popular bitterness would 
preclude all negotiation, | 

With respect to inquiries concerning the 
spread of communism in Spain I could only 
say that. the Franco dictatorship, and 
America’s policy of collaboration with it, 
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are the best allies that the Communist 
Party has in Spain, where its traditional 
following is small. 

As to the lack of an alternative to replace 
the present regime, this was the most ser- 
ious reason which my interlocutors brought 
up in justification of U.S. support of Franco. 
The lack of unity of the opposition discon- 
certs them, but on the other hand they 
do not seem to realize that by artificially 
prolonging the political life of the dictator 
out of a fear of what may ensue, they are 
merely making the transition, when it 
finally comes, all the more dangerous. 

In general I encountered great cordiality 
and understanding, but great uncertainty 
also. This friendliness was reflected in the 
fact that it was an American, for example, 
who suggested to me the comparison that 
the American Embassy in Madrid today is, 
in the eyes of the Spanish people, to a cer- 
tain extent what the German Embassy was 
during World War II. A harsh comparison, 
no doubt, but there is something to it. 

On several occasions the following ques- 
tion was posed: “What would you do, with 
respect to Spain, were you the Secretary of 
State of the United States?” 

Naturally I felt presumptuous to be re- 
plying to such a question, however I tried to 
do so sincerely and dispassionately, saying 
that, in my opinion, to be both realistic 
and foresighted American policy should be 
based on the recognition of two facts: one, 
that Franco is not eternal and, two, that 
America has alienated the sympathies of the 
Spanish people and of the men who could 
one day succeed to power. With these fac- 
tors in mind, I would suggest that American 
diplomacy in Spain be oriented in two direc- 
tions: the first should be towards the initia- 
tion of a policy of gradual “disengagement’”’ 
from the Franco regime similar to that be- 
ing implemented by the Spanish Church 
itself, for which it must surely be a far 
more difficult and complex operation. This 
disengagement operation should consist, in 
the first place, in a-cessation of all economic 
aid not specifically stipulated in the US.- 
Spanish Pacts; an exchange of the present 
United States Ambassador in Spain for one 
less identified with the regime who could be 
in closer touch with the life of the people; 
@ cessation of all Voice of America broad- 
casts on the official Spanish radio, and a 
suppression of all other activities on the 
part of American diplomatic representatives 
in Spain which might convey an impression 
of undue identification of aims with those 
of the Franco dictatorship. 

The second, more delicate and difficult 
orientation, would be toward the mainte- 
mance of behind-the-scenes contacts with 
the various sectors of the Spanish opposi- 
tion, thereby keeping a more constant touch 
on the political pulse of the nation. Given 
the complicated and peculiar situation of 
Spanish politics today, the only way to be 
adequately informed is to be up to date on 
the attitudes and movements of the six or 
eight main groups or forces which, within 
Spain and without, represent something on 
the political scene, past and future. I very 
much doubt that the United States is well- 
informed as to the activities of these groups 
today. 

With respect to American aid to Spain, I 
was frequently asked if it wasn’t beneficial 
to the country, in spite of Franco. To this 
I invariably ,replied that on the contrary, it 
had merely injected an artificial life into 
the Spanish economy, permitting the re- 
gime to continue its precarious existence and 
postponing the solution of the country’s 
basic problems. ~ 

In considering the problem of Spain from 
Washington, I realized that, after all, Spain 
is only one of many areas in the complex 
and extensive panorama of American inter- 
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ests in the world. But it is an important 
point, if only because of its geographic loca- 
tion and the fact that it is approaching a 
grave internal crisis. The recent develop- 
ments in another area of vital importance, 
Spanish America, have opened the eyes of 
many Americans and has reminded them of 
the somewhat similar situation in Spain, 
though at times these comparisons have 
been carried. too far. 

In any case, in my humble opinion the 
United States needs a more positive foreign 
policy which would aim at solving problems 
before they build up to a crisis, and which 
would anticipate Russian policy insofar as 
is possible. Such a policy should be applied 
to specific areas, and Spain is one of them. 
There one can not statically await develop- 
ments, later to try to patch things up as 
best one can; future events should be fore- 
seen, and appropriate measures taken in 
time, 


For Spaniards, American influence today 
and tomorrow is a fact, whether we like it or 
not. Therefore it is important for us to try 
to inform Americans in general about our 
problems and convince those Americans who 
are able to understand our point of view. 
Perhaps there still is time to restore good- 
will among Spaniards toward the country 
of Lincoln and Roosevelt. Let us all hope 
so, 





Governor Lawrence Speaks at the Dedi- 
cation Services at the Albert Einstein 
Medical Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
privilege to be present on Sunday, June 
15, 1959, when two great new facilities to 
serve the hospital and medical needs of 
the people of the Delaware Valley were 
dedicated in my congressional district 
in Philadelphia. They are located in the 
northern division of the Albert Einstein 
Medical Center, York and Tabor Roads. 

These new facilities are the 9-story, 
460-bed, medical-surgical building, and 
the 5-story Paley Clinic Building for out- 
patients and laboratory examinations. 
Together they represent an investment 
of $8,500,000, nearly all of which was 
raised in the Philadelphia area from in- 
dividual contributions. 

The participants represented the 
greatest philanthropic and civic agencies 
in the city. The guest speakers includ- 
ed: Gov. David L. Lawrence of Pennsyl- 
vania; Senator Hugh Scott of Pennsyl- 
vania; Robert K. Gray, secretary to the 
President’s Cabinet; Samuel H. Daroff, 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Albert Einstein Medical Center; Paul J. 
Johnson, president of the Einstein Medi- 
cal Center; Abraham L. Freedman, Esq., 
president of the Federation of Jewish 
Agencies; and Dr. Pascal L. Lucchesi, ex- 
ecutive vice president and medical di- 
rector of the Einstein Medical Center. 

Mr. Gustave G. Amsterdam presided, 
and Albert M. Greenfield introduced the 
Governor of Pennsylvania. The remarks 
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by the Governor, Hon. David L. Law- 

rence, were so appealing and so appro- 

priate that I commend them to the at- 
tention of the Members of the House. 

They were as follows: 

Remarxs BY Hon. Davin L. LAWRENCE, Gov« 
EZERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT DEDICATION 
or EINSTEIN MEDICAL CENTER, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, Ps., JUNE 14, 1959 


They tell the story that one of the con- 
querors of India, when challenged in the 
British Parliament as to his enrichment 
from the treasures of the East, replied to 
his critics that he was astonished at his 
own moderation. 

I must warn you that I, too, have been 
sorely tempted, in an academic season 
where institution after institution has been 
kind enough to bestow an honorary degree 
upon the Governor of Pennsylvania. 

You are escaping a doctor’s dissertation by 
a very narrow margin. 

I have been made a doctor three times 
within a week, and with very little encour- 
agement, I might very well bring. these pro- 
ceedings to a climax by performing an ap- 
pendettomy in the medical-surgical build- 
ing which we will formally dedicate a few 
minutes from now. 

But, obviously, despite these doctorates, 
I cannot tell you anything about the Albert 
Einstein Medical Center and its Medical- 
Surgical and Paley Clinic Buildings that you 
do not already know, far better and in 
greater depth than I do. 

The officers and trustees of the center, 
their coworkers in the community, an expert 
staff, generous and public-spirited contribu- 
tors, a humane philosophy rooted in the 
religious teachings of a faith that has al- 
ways stressed the brotherhood of man, the 
miraculous advances in the science of heal- 
ing—all of these people, all of these things, 
are the proper focus of your attention 
today. 

My role, it seems to me, is essentially a 
ceremonial one. 

I am here, I take it, because it is right 
for the Governor of the Commonwealth to 
say to you that in these new buildings and 
their services, the Albert Einstein Medical 
Center is making a contribution to our so- 
ciety for which -your fellow citizens are 
grateful. ‘ 

I am here to acknowledge a debt, a debt 
which our society owes to private philan- 
thropy and to the sense of humanity which 
inspires it; to stress again the fact that our 
complex pattern of civilization requires the 
most intricate jointure of individual, of 
community, and of governmental action. 

Our structure is strong when each element 
compiements the other—when each of us in 
his private life, when each of us in his civic 
life, when each of us in his governmental 
life brings the best that is in him to our 
life together. 

We have great prospects before us—greater 
than we dream of, enmeshed as we must be 
in the daily obligations of our livelihoods. 

I think for a moment of the revolution in 
man's thought and man’s capacity that will 
forever be associated with the name your 
institution bears, that of Albert Einstein. 

It was not so long ago that the Einstein 
theory was the basis of much popular humor. 
It was incomprehensible and, therefore, 
funny. The universe of modern mathe- 
matics, of atomic science, of outer space was 
something that we knew only in the wildest 
fiction. Today, in less than a generation, 
our lives are being shaped by a power which 
20 years ago seemed to be forever beyond 
man's grasp. 

We know it principally as a power to 
destroy. 

Our children and their children will know 


it as a power to construct. \ 
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And there are the prospects that come to 
us in medical research—in the line that 
leads from Pasteur to Salk and to the great 
names, still unknown to us, of the years to 
come. 

The parents and grandparents of many of 
us here today knew the hospital not as a 
place of healing but as a place of death. 
Medicine in their time was all but helpless. 

Long ago, an English physician and phi- 
losopher, Sir Thomas Browne, had dis- 
counted man’s life on earth. He counted the 
world, he wrote, “Not an inn but a hospital; 
and a place not to live but to die in.” 

What an enormous change in these few 
recent pages from the long book of human 
history; what a fortunate people, what a 
blessed age is ours. 

To look back again in history, there was a 
time when it seemed beyond question that 
the human race would multiply itself faster 
than it could increase its resources of food— 
that our ultimate fate was malnutrition and 
starvation. It is still. true that in large areas 
of the world, population does press hard 

_against the food supply, as in India and in 
Egypt. ae 

But, td balance the disasters of such primi- 
tive societies, we have our own experience 
which shows ‘that scientific progress and 
technological achievement can move s0 
quickly that our food supply actually out- 
runs our capacity to consume—that we have 
an economic problem in our surpluses. 

One final look to the past. 

Karl Marx was sure—on the basis of the 
society he knew—that we were certain to 
have class warfare in every industrialized 
country; that wealth was bound to concen* 
trate in fewer and fewer hands, and that the 
great masses of the people were bound, under 
the rules of the game, to become poorer and 
poorer each year. 

We have learned that what seemed likely 
in Victorian England is not at all true in 
our own times; we have learned to democra- 
tize wealth, to achieve constantly rising liv- 
ing standards, to spread the benefits of an 
industrial society and a competitive econ- 
omy so that the general level of comfort and 
security follows a consistent upward trend. 

I am citing these reminders not as shreds 
of erudition clinging to the cap and gown I 
have been wearing in academic processions, 
but as examples of how fast our rate of 
progress has become; how we have con- 
founded dire predictions; how we have in- 
creased our capabilities to ranges far beyond 
the reach of any previous generation. 

The point it-all makes is that we should 
not be timid, that we should not be fearful, 
that we should indeed move forward in every 
phase of our existence with all deliberate 
speed. 

We cannot become a standstill nation. 

Very clearly, our people do not intend us 
to do so. 

Our population is increasing at the rate of 
almost 3 million a year. 

There are almost 20 million more Ameri- 
cans than there were when President Eisen- 
hower was inaugurated in 1953. (May I 
quickly add, as a Democrat, that I think it 
has been a nonpartisan achievement.) 

You may remember that when Samuel 
Gompers, the founder of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, was asked “What were 
labor’s aims?” he replied with a single word, 
“More.” 

It seems to me that as we view the future, 
and ask-ourselves, what are America’s aims, 
we must use the same word, “More.” \ 

We will need more of everything: More 
productivity in the factory and the farm, 
more goods in the shops,-more services of 
every kind, more transportation, more edu- 
cation, more schools, more teachers, more 
research, more conservation of water and 
land, more housing, more public health pro- 
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tection, more medical care, more physicians, 
more nurses, more of everything. 

I would hope we can also have a comple- 
mentary less—less tension in the world, less 
race discrimination, less city slums and 
fewer pockets of rural poverty, less disease. 

But substantially, we must build this 
country as we have never built before. 

And it seems to me, that we cannot have 
one rate of building, one rate of construc- 
tion and expansion, for the private part of 
the economy—a rapid rate as we all wish it 
to be—while we have a slowdown, @ drag, 
a deceleration in the community and public 
parts of the economy. 

In! my judgment, we will soon find that 
we can’t have one without the other. 

We worry, rightly, about inflation, about 
expanding the money supply, about the price 
level, about confidence in the dollar. 

But I think we must worry equally about 
the supply of trained people who will carry 
on the functions of our life together, about 
the level of our health and welfare services; 
about the confidence we can have in the 
human and physical resources of America 
as they are tested against the strains which 
the future will bring to bear on them. 

You knew that you needed this Medical- 
Surgical Building and the Paley Clinic 
Building. 

You went straightway and built them; and 
the region which they serve, the people they 
will help, are the richer for them. 

They will become an invaluable part of 
this Einstein Medical Center, which in its 
turn, helps to make Philadelphia one of 
the medical wonders of the world. 

As a public officer, I am doing my best 
to see to it that Pennsylvania takes its cue 
from you. * 

We know what we need in this State— 


what we need in mental health, in public . 


health services, in economic development, in 
urban renewal, in highway construction, in 
public education, in community colleges, in 
the expansion of the State-aided universi- 
ties and medical schools, in State parks, in 
the control and development of our rivers, 


in aid to the private hospitals, in a score of . 


areas where the public service is essential to 
a@ prosperous private economy. 

We know all right—but we have a strange 
reluctance to pay for what we need. 

I was told recently of a legislative leader 
in a State—not Pennsylvania—who was 
shown @ report on the deplorable public 
schools in his district. 

The legislator readily admitted the condi- 
tions. 

“Oh, we heed them, certainly we need 
them,” he said. “Only we don’t want ’em.” 

His constituents, he felt, wanted a saving 
in their taxes more than they wanted a 
decent education for their children. 


I would hope that we in Pennsylvania can 
do better than that. I would hope that we 
can estimate our needs and determine that 
we can’t afford not to meet our responsibili- 
ties. 

The future will be what we make it. 


Our State has competitors, friendly rivals, 
49 of them. Our Nation and our whole sys- 
tem of life has a competitor, a hostile rival, 
who would like to bury us. 

Neither in State nor Nation can we afford 
to slip behind, to fail. 


You have proved here today how one group 
of men and women can make a significant—. 
@ major—contribution to the welfare and the 
strength of our society. 


May I assure you that I will go back to 
Harrisburg—back to the problems, back to 
the work, back to the hard realities that are 
politics and the high hopes that are the true 
reward for the daily grind of politics—that 
I will go back today inspired and reinvigor- 
ated by your example. 
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Admiral Rickover Tells How To Improve 
American Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 


which outlines the views of Admiral 
Rickover on points of controversy in 


American education. The article ap-. 


peared in the Machinist for June 18, 
1958: 


ADMIRAL RICKOVER TELLS How To IMPROVE 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, in a re- 
cent book, “Education and Freedom,” criti- 
cized the so-called progressive methods used 
by American teachers today, based on the 
theories of John Dewey. Since then the 
“father of the Nautilus” has been quoted 
almost as much for his views on education 
as for his thinking on nuclear-powered sub- 
marines. Recently, 350 newspaper reporters 
interviewed Admiral Rickover, the Assistant 
Chief for Nuclear Propulsion in the Navy’s 
Bureau of Ships, at the National Press Club 
in Washington, D.C. Among the questions 
Admiral Rickover answered were these, bear- 
ing on points of controversy in American 
education: 

Question: Do you feel that educators are 
beginning to improve the school programs 
as a result of considerable constructive 
criticism? 

Answer: Whether criticisms are construc- 
tive or not depends on who’s on the receiv- 
ing end. Educators in this country are not 
yet alive to the situation. You have quite 
@ peculiar situation. In politics, you have 
two parties, Democrats and Republicans, In 
publishing, you have opposite newspapers; 
even in theology you have opposite claims 
as to how one it to achieve salvation. But 
in education, there is only one union, only 
one party. All criticism is stopped from 
within and resented from without. We do 
not have the best brains in this country run- 
ning our educational system, particularly in 
secondary schools. 

Today, Dewey is God, the National Edu- 
cation Association is his prophet and all the 
teachers colleges are his disciples. This 
philosophy has been broadcast throughout 
our land for 40 years. The trouble is not 
only with teachers, it also includes parents. 

We live in an era when it is very easy to 
get food and clothing. These things come 
to us almost naturally, and so we believe 
that things of the mind can come that 
easily, too. 

I think this is the most serious problem 
that faces the United States. 

I can imagine a newspaper announcement 
that the Russians had organized a unit to 
be able to send a man to hell first. The 
next morning there would be two or three 
Federal agencies around, budget figures, 
public relations staffs, pounding on the halls 
of Congress saying, “We can’t let them beat 
us to it.” 

Question: Are you afraid of Federal aid to 
education? — 

Answer: We have Federal aid to education 
right now. We have had it for a long time. 
The first time we had it was in 1862. Right 
in the throes of the Civil War, Congress 
passed the Morell Act for grants to State 
colleges. We had the Smith-Hughes Act 
of 1917 which gave aid for vocational train- 
ing, we had the Defense Act of the last year. 
So we have it. 


/ 
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I made a study of the Federalist papers to 
find out if anything was ever said during 
the Constitutional Convention about Fed- 
eral aid to education. Nothing at all was 
said about education because there was no 
free education at the time. 

I see no reason why we can enact Federal 
legislation which tells you what you can 
put in your mouth but not what you can put 
in your head. Iam not afraid of it. I think 
that every boy or girl in this country 
whether he comes from Mississippi, Georgia 
or California or New York should have an 
equal opportunity to get the best education 
he possibly can. 

We have 657,000 school boards in the 
United States. How can you possibly make 
sure that everybody gets a good education 
that way? It’s undemocratic because you 
don’t give everyone the same opportunity. 
How can you find in the normal small com- 
munity enough people to man a school board 
that have the requisite background to un- 
derstand what a proper education should be? 

Now we are not the first country that has 
been up against what we are facing now, 
where the Russians are beating us to an 
education. It has happened in the last 100 
years to many other countries. 

First, it happened to Prussia. After the 
battle of Austerlitz they decided to com- 
pletely revise their educational system. They 
put Von Humboldt, statesman, in charge 
and he revamped the entire system. 

The next one was England. You may re- 
member they had this big scientific exposi- 
tion in England in 1850 and the British won 
nearly all the prizes for industrial excel- 
lence. But in 1867, when they had the next 
exposition in Paris the English got very few. 
And that was a real shock to the British 
and they changed over their educational 
system. 

They were faced with about the same 
problem we have here. Education was con- 
trolled by the church and they had to devise 
a system where the national government gave 
help but still autonomy was maintained lo- 
cally, and they did that by two very simple 
expedients. One, the English will never give 
@ shilling to any district unless it complies 
with certain rules that the national govern- 
ment lays down. 

Second, they have a corps of competent 
inspectors attached to their Ministry of Ed- 
ucation. 

The next country that was faced with that 
was the French after their defeat in 1871. 
They drastically revised their schoo] system 
and adopted the Prussian system. 

And the last country was the’ Russians. 
The Russians started off after the Revolu- 
tion. They adopted many of the Dewey 
ideas. After about 10 or 15 years of that 
they threw the whole kit and caboodle in 
the wastepaper basket and adopted the 
Western European system. 

We must look into our system, too. It is 
very significant that no other country in the 
world has adopted the Dewey system except 
the countries like the Philippines and some 
Near East countries that have had a lot of 
advice from so-called educators in the 
United States. 





Communists in Greater Lawrence, 
Mass. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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wish to include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Lawrence Daily Eagle, 
Lawrence, Mass., on June 11, 1959: 
CoMMUNISTs IN Greater LAWRENCE 

Revelation this week that there were 15 
Communist cells operating in the Lawrence 
area as recently as the beginning of last year, 
and that there are probably more today, 
comes as a mild shock. The hue and cry 
about communism is strong as ever, but 
somehow the mind identifies that insidious 
social cancer as foreign to these shores, some- 
thing that exists in Russia and Red China, 
something that has only an indirect bearing 
on our own lives and futures. If the mind 
even considers the problem of communism, 
lulled as the mind is by the hazy thought 
that our Federal Government is taking care 
of things in that direction, it is hardly ever 
with the view that its evil could be boiling 
and bubbling below the surface of our local 
affairs. 


And yet, we shouldn’t be surprised at all. 
Surely today there can be very few people 
not acquainted with the real meaning and 
designs of communism. Surely there are 
very few people unaware that its ultimate 
aim is not, as those trying to sell it would 
have them believe, a movement for the 
betterment of mankind, but a secret, devious 
worldwide conspiracy to gather the world 
into the arms of the Russian dictatorship. 
Communism is imperialism, with its end 
really the same as that, say, of Nazi Ger- 
many. Its means to the end might differ— 
not guns, necessarily, but secrecy, subtlety, 
subversion—so that Russia will rule the en- 
tire world. 

For a multiplicity of misguided reasons, 
many of them incomprehensible to most of 
us, there are some Americans who will sell 
their birthright to work for this foreign 
power, Russia. These people, in simplest 
terms, are traitors, no less so than Benedict 
Arnold or Tokyo Rose. Whatever their 
avowed motivation in working for com- 
munism (Russia), they are actually agents 
of a foreign power. And by direction of the 
Red schemers to whom they have sold their 
lives and their honor, they are located every- 
where throughout the country, working be- 
low the surface, for the most part, like so 
many termites, to undermine our American 
way of life. 

So why should there not be some agents 
of the Kremlin right in Greater Lawrence? 

In the classic sense, we might presume 
that our community is too unimportant in 
the grand scheme of world affairs to be 
bothered with. Yes, we have our defense 
plants working on classified material, but 
these are not necessarily a magnet for home- 
grown Communists (agents of Russia). But 
our community is not unimportant, because 
Greater Lawrence has roughly 130,000 peo- 
ple living within its boundaries. And it is 
their minds that the agents of the Kremlin 
seek. 

Communists in Greater Lawrence, even 
so few as 75 to 100, cannot be shrugged off 
lightly. Numbers never meant anything in 
the master plan of this evil conspiracy. A 
tiny minority of Russians scooped their 
country into the Communist bag over 40 
years ago. And it has been the few who 
conquered the many, for Russia, in every 
country that has fallen under Communist 
domination since that time. A few dedi- 
cated and secret Communists (agents of 
Russia) in our local schools, our media of 
communication, our clubs and organiza- 
tions, our local governments, our labor 
unions, and even our churches, can wreak 
an awful havoc almost without anyone no- 
ticing a thing. 

No, it should come as no stirprise that 
there are some of these wretched individuals 
working among us, spreading their poison, 
their treachery, bent on the destruction of 
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the freedom our forefathers won for us, Let 
none of us be fools enough to think that 
what is happening all over the world cannot 
happen here, 





Fairness to Metropolitan Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the Bureau of the Budget for 
the progressive policy which it has ini- 
tiated in designating metropolitan area 
districts throughout the United States. 
Unfortunately, in the past, large metro- 
politan areas located in adjoining States 
have completely lost their business and 
industrial identity and have been at- 
tached to adjoining larger metropolitan 
areas to which they have no similarity 
of industrial business, governmental, or 
civic geography. 

In separating the Calumet region, in- 
dustrial district from the Chicago metro- 
politan area, this governmental Bureau 
has taken a step in encouraging ex- 
pansion and civic growth for the Calu- 
met region in Indiana. 

The following is an editorial from the 
Gary Post-Tribune which further com- 
mends the Bureau for this long-delayed 
change in policy: 

[From the Gary Post-Tribune, June 4, 1959] 
THe GARY METROPOLITAN AREA 


Designation of Lake and Porter counties as 
& separate metropolitan district—to be 
known as the Gary-Hammond-East Chicago 
metropolitan area—is one of the most favor- 
able developments for local business in many 
years. 

In the past, statistics about northwest In- 
diana business and economic conditions were 
swallowed up within those for the Chicago 
area. 

There were seven metropolitan areas in In- 
diana previously, according to the Census 
Bureau, but northwest Indiana didn’t rate. 

There were metropolitan statistics for In- 
dianapolis, South Bend, Fort Wayne, Evans- 
ville, Terre Haute, Anderson, and Muncie, 
but there were none for this area, even 
though Gary is the second largest Hoosier 
city and Lake is the second most populous 
county. 

Now the situation is changed. We'll get 
credit for our steel production and our oil 
refining, for the tremendous tonnage of our 
lake ports. The Census Bureau will compile 
full details on important economic informa- 
tion about Lake and Porter counties. 

The two-county area will rank among the 
first 50 metropolitan areas of the Nation in 
population. : 

At present it apparently would rank 48th, 
among the 192 metropolitan areas in the 
Nation. There is the good prospect that 
the 1960 census will move it even higher. 

Moreover, the next decade is likely to see 
it step up several more places since a con- 
siderable development in Porter County can 
be confidently predicted during the 60's. 

Indeed, by 1970 the urban area should 
extend unbroken from the Illinois line 
around the lakefront to the Michigan 
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boundary. Ten years from now, a change 
in the official metropolitan area may be 
made to include at least a part of La Porte 
County. 

A number of organizations and individ- 
uals had a share in inducing the Federal 
Committee on Standard Metropolitan Areas 
to make the change in our status. It was 
not an easy matter, for bureaucracy is re- 
sistant to change, even when the existing 
situation is clearly shown to be wrong. 

A great deal of the credit for bringing 
about the revision should go to the Gary 
Chamber of Commerce which spearheaded 
the movement. The Post-Tribune is happy 
to have been associated with the endeavor. 
It will be of much economic benefit to the 
community. 

Chicago interests are aroused by Wash- 
ington’s action, quite naturally, and the 
Association of Commerce and industry there 
has fired off a protest. It contends that 
“statistical continuity” is being destroyed. 

That is true, but it is not the whole truth. 
The statistics of the past have been phony. 
The Washington committee has decided that 
correct statistics are more important than 
continuity of phony statistics. 

What Chicago is really concerned about 
is that it may drop into third place na- 
tionally so far as population is concerned, 
and will drop a number of notches in in- 
aSstrial ratings. It no longer will get credit 
for Lake County’s production, but it never 
should have. This is an area all its own, 
and it is now to come into its own. 





Annual Flag Day Luncheon, of the Col. 
John Proctor Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, June 13, 1959, 
Penn-Alto Hotel, Altoona, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 13, 1959, it was my pleasure to 
attend the annual Flag Day luncheon 
of the Col. John Proctor Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
held at the Penn-Alto Hotel, Altoona, 
Pa., at which time I delivered the fol- 
lowing address: 

“AppRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DIsTrRICT 
Or PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE ANNUAL FLAG Day 
LUNCHEON OF THE Cot. JOHN PrRocTOR 
CHAPTER, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, AT THE PENN-ALTO HOTEL, 
ALTOONA, Pa., Junge 13, 1959 


It is a pleasure to have been invited to 
attend your annual Flag Day luncheon and 
to participate in the program on such a 
patriotic occasion. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution 
have an enviable record in the field of patri- 
otic endeavors since the local chapters 
throughout the Nation stand as mighty sen- 
tinels at farfiung listening posts. 

Such a vigilant attitude has placed the 
DAR in the front line of our Nation’s defense 
against sinister elements in our midst who 
are bent upon destroying our cherished ideals 
as embodied in the American way of life. 

From a vantage point in Washington, D.c., 
it has been my pleasure to follow closely the 
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annual meetings of the DAR, which are the 
subject of widespread newspaper coverage 
in the Nation’s Capital. 

This annual congress of delegates focuses 
the attention of the Nation on the activities 
of the DAR in the field of patriotism—for the 
agenda each year reveals the interest taken in 
issues that have a direct bearing on the 
security of the Nation. 

It is to the everlasting credit of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution that 
the organization has the reputation of meet- 
ing controversial issues head on instead of 
adopting the alternative of dodging a show- 
down with forces harboring ideas alien to 
our form of government. 

The annual observance of Flag Day pro- 
vides another means of taking inventory of 
the manifold blessing we enjoy as citizens of 
the greatest Republic in the history of civil- 
ized governments. 

This annual Flag Day luncheon is a fitting 
complement to Altoona’s public observance 
of one of the Nation’s most important. pa- 
triotic holidays. 

By this program, you are joining with local 
lodge No, 102 of the Benevolent and Protec- 
tive Order of Elks whose Flag Day program 
begins in front of city hall at’3 p.m., in em- 
phasizing the importance of showing love 
and proper respect for the flag of our coun- 
try and the ideals it represents. 

Since the theme of the DAR for 1959-60 is 
“Faith of Our Fathers Living Still,” Flag Day 
is an appropriate occasion for stressing that 
our spiritual and material progress as a na- 
tion are symbolized by our allegiance to the 
Star-Spangled Banner. 

A banner which exacts from us in our daily 
lives the type of conduct that will serve to 
teach and inspire the moral character and 
the spiritual truths and vigor—which have 
been the foundation stones of this great 
Republic. 

This 1959 Flag Day observance is the last 
time that public tribute will be paid to the 
48-star flag. j 

On the morning of July 4, 1959, at appro- 
priate ceremonies in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, Old Glory—with Alaska as the 
49th star—will be officially unfurled. 

On July 4, 1960, it is expected that through 
the admission to the Union of the Territory 
of Hawaii, the Stars and Stripes will be flung 
to the breeze displaying 50 white stars in a 
blue field. 

It is interesting to recall that when the 
Star-Spangled Banner was first flown at the 
head of the Continental Army, Gen. George 
Washington described its symbolism as fol- 
lows: 

“We take the stars from heaven, the red 
from our mother country, separating it by 
white stripes, thus showing that we sepa- 
rated from her and the white stripes shall go 
down to posterity representing liberty.” 

In addition to’ the description by General 
Washington we all recall that portion of the 
song alluding to Betsy Ross, Philadelphia 
needlewoman who made the first Star-Span- 
gled Banner: 

“She took some red for the blood they 
shed, some white for purity, some stars so 
bright from the sky overhead, some blue for 
loyalty.” 

Therefore, as we proudly gaze at our flag 
the red proclaims the courage which Ameri- 
cans have always shown in shedding their 
blood in the defense of liberty and freedom. 

The white stripes signify purity of ideals 
and the liberty purchased and preserved for 
us by American patriots since 1776. 

Finally the blue in our flag stands for 
loyalty. 

Yes, it is the blue of the heavens, the 
true blue—that symbolizes the intense 
loyalty and deathless courage of the mil- 
lions of Americans who have been* loyal to 
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this Nation through sacrifice and even death 
when the security of the Nation demanded 
it of them. 

During these troubled days with the world 
in constant turmoil loyalty to flag and 
country is the golden badge of real Ameri- 
canism. 

It has been truly said that “loyalty means 
liberty’ and since loyalty is everybody’s job, 
it behooves all red-blooded Americans to 
maintain a vigilant attitude and.to speak 
out in no uncertain terms against the dan- 
ger of subversive forces within and the peril 
of international gangsterism without. 

We should heed the admonition of Mr. 
David Sarnoff, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Radio Corp. of America, who 
said in speaking of loyalty in an address on 
Veterans’ Day 1958, “Loyalty to our country 
is loyalty to ourselves.” 

To Mr. Sarnoff’s timely advice I should 
like to add that what we need as a people 
in providing inspiration and strength is a 
double-barrelled dose of good old fashioned 
patriotism 

To many people in the United States 
patriotism has become outdated and nation- 
alistic. 

The custom of displaying the Stars and 
Stripes proudly before the home on national 
holidays is almost a thing Of the past. 

Today the Communists of America as well 
as of the world are working harder than 
ever to bring America under the spell of the 
Kremlin dictators. 

Only recently a top American Official said 
that more espionage agents are at work in 
America today than any time in our history. 

On Red May Day in the Red Square of 
Moscow Nikita Khrushchev praised the Com- 
munist world and spread the Communist 
propaganda of the day. 

His statements were publicized through- 
out the universe and carried on the front 
pages of the world press. 

As usual the American people and our goal 
of world peace were held up to ridicule, by 
the Kremlin’s No. 1 propagandist. 

Mind you, even in the face of the Krem- 
lin’s brutal attacks on our Government and 
way of life, we have some Americans who 
are content to sit idly by and call patriotism 
outdated and nationalistic. 

Yes, this same group are the ones who 
say we should not worry about the Com- 
munists and the cold war. 

They urge that we ignore the constant 
efforts of the Communists to destroy us as 
a nation. 

In trying to achieve the goal of universal 
peace, it is a significant and deplorable fact 
that Russia as a government lacks national 
integrity as evidenced by her long record 
of broken promises. 

These misguided Americans in our midst 
refuse to realize that the Russians by their 
clever and, deceitful manner will keep us 
involved in this cold war as long as they 
have the power to do so. 

Regardless of the fact that the Kremlin 
considers America its number one enemy, 
we still strive diligently and honestly to 
achieve a just and lasting peace. 

Today there are more demands for 
American-Soviet talks and at the moment 
we are represented at another Geneva Con- 
ference in a sincere effort to obtain a just 
and durable peace among all nations. 

Unfortunately, the odds are 13 to 1 that 
every Soviet promise will be broken, and 
to justify this statement let me remind you 
that in 1943 four pacts with Russia were 
signed by an American President—and all 
were broken, 

In 1945 six pacts were signed with Rus- 
sia and five were violated. 

In 1955 President Eisenhower traveled to 
Geneva to meet the Russians and the trip 
was fruitless, 
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In addition, between American and Soviet 
foreign ministers there have been 426 days 
of talks sinde 1943 with these results: 

(A) In 1943 three pacts signed and all 
of them violated by Russia. 

(B) In 1945 and 1946 a total of 11 pacts 
were signed and only one was kept. 

(C) In 1947, one pact was signed and 
Russia violated it. 

In the field of disarmament, nearly 500 
meetings have been held and nothing has 
been settled as yet. 

In fact, the Soviets keep asking us back 
on their terms for another round of so- 
called conferences. 

Thus we see the Communist mentality 
and the utter lack of integrity on the part 
of the Kremlin. 

The present threat to world peace over 
Berlin so carefully played up by the Rus- 
sians should answer those smug Americans 
who think patriotism is outmoded, and 
who prefer to ignore the fact that we are 
the number one enemy of ruthless com- 
munism whose lack of integrity is evident 
by the long list of broken promises. 

Involved as we are in a cold war that 
from the standpoint of cost could destroy 
us economically the time for unity has 
come in meeting the challenge of the 
Kremlin. 

As David Sarnoff said in comparing a cold 
and a hot war, “We can freeze to death as 
well as burn to death.” 

This need for national unity must rise 
above partisan politics—for every American 
must stand shoulder to shoulder to let the 
Red rulers and the world know we are stand- 
ing firmly against Communist aggression 
that has plagued the world for 40 years. 

In seeking national unity we have a strong 
alley in Flag Day because it kindles the 
fires of patriotism by counteracting the 
false propaganda of the masters of the 
Kremlin. 

We cannot afford to sit back and bask in 
past glories but rather make our voices 
heard around the world—shouting that we 
are free, loyal, and united Americans— 
ready to fight, if necessary, to defend the 
American heritage that has made this 
country a giant among free nations. 

Let us pray that Flag Day will inspire, 
strengthen, and unite us as a Nation s0 that 
all of us will receive that double-barreled 
dose of good old-fashioned patriotism so 
urgently needed in reviving respect for flag 
and country. 

Such a brand of patriotism will give us 
a keener and deeper appreciation of our 
American system of Government and those 


. Who founded and preserved it. 


It will continue to inspire us to keep faith 
with those illustrious Americans who since 
the founding of this Republic have given 
their lives on the altar of freedom. 

After all when we as Americans realize the 
true value of our blessings—then we will 
give full time to promoting an unadulter- 
ated type of real love of country. 

By working together to protect, preserve, 
and to promote American ideals we repay 
our debt as a Nation to the American way of 
life that has done more, for more people 
than any form of government yet devised. 

One of the most inspiring features of 
Flag Day programs is the participation of 
proud Americans whose ancestry may be 
traced to foreign lands yet who appreciate 
the precious blessings they enjoy as Ameri- 
can citizens. 

In fact, Flag Day definitely provides a 
time for all of us to examine and restate 
in terms of today’s needs the rights and 
responsibilities of American citizenship. 

Also, it should awaken us to a state of 
continual alertness to the causes which 
would undermine our Nation. 


Furthermore, this appreciation of our 
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American citizenship will be stimulated 
throughout the year by individual and 
collective effort to learn more of the his- 
tory and ideals of our great American 
heritage of liberty and freedom. 

As I conclude, let me leave this thought 
with you. 

Today we are hearing a lot about the so- 
called wave of hysteria and fear resulting 
from the efforts to ferret out Communists 
and subversive elements in every walk of 
life. 

Let me assure you that we have nothing 
to fear as a Nation if every American worthy 
of the name will measure up to the high 
standards of citizenship as embodied in the 
type of Americanism exemplified by our 
forefathers and defended to this day on the 
field of battle by succeeding generations. 

In short, these are perilous times, for the 
Soviet challenge.to the American way of 
life was mever more real—or of a more 

































































































‘definite threat. 


Therefore, on this Plag Day of 1959 let 
uS heed the stern admonition of George 
Washington when he said that in times of 
dire emergency we should make certain 
that we put only Americans on guard. 

If we heed the advice of the Father of 
our Country and meet our responsibilities 
as citizens of this great Republic—we will 
be making our flag even more meaningful 
to those who are to follow after us. 

Then, indeed, “the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner in triumph shall wave, o’er the land of 
the free and the home of the brave.” 





Run of the News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp I 
include a column of one of the outstand- 
ing conservative writers in our country. 
He is Mr. Karr. Shannon, author of the 
Run of the News column published daily 
in the leading newspaper of my State, 
the Arkansas Democrat at Little Rock. 
This article appeared Sunday, June 14, 
1959, and is as follows: 

Can AMERICA Be Savep? 

There’s a certain man in Little Rock who 
has called me at my home for years. He is 
a businessman and highly intelligent, despite 
the fact that he is a regular reader of my 
column. We have had many phone conver- 
sations, all beneficial—to me. This man is 
practical, and he talks sense. He is not an 
optimist; he has too much gumption for 
that. But he is one of the few persons who 
is gravely concerned about the governmental 
status quo. 

He used to ask this question: “How can 
this country be saved?” And this one: “Can 
this country be saved?” With things grow- 
ing from bad to worse, he called the other 
night and asked: “Is the country worth 
saving?” 

I believe America is worth saving, and can 
be saved. But it cannot be saved if the cur- 
rent trend is not stopped—and soon. Here 
are some things that started us on the road 
to ruin, are increasing the speed, and, if not 
checked, can bring the United States of 
America to a definite, disastrous end within 
a few years. 
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IGNORE LESSONS OF HISTOLY 


We ignore the lessons of history, the prin- 
ciples of plain arithmetic and the funda- 
mentals of natural laws. 

We have forward-looking aspirations with 
backward-looking errors. We refuse to rec- 
oginze the errors because their cure and 
cause of collapse in other times are so an- 
cient. In short, we're so simple as to think 
it can’t happen to us. 

We have forgotten the old-fashioned char- 
acteristics of individual liberty and thrift. 

We have the silly notion that all change 
is progress just because it’s change; that 
anything new is beneficial, that it is at least 
worth trying. 

We are foolish enough to believe that we 
can spend ourselves into prosperity with 
nothing to show for it but bigger and bigger 
debts—nationally, stately, locally and indi- 
vidually. 

DEFICIT SPENDING 


We continue to maintain the philosophy 
of deficit spending, despite the fact that it 
undermines the Nation's credit, enhances in- 
flation and eventually will reduce our dol- 
lars to doughnuts. 

We perpetuate the blight of punitive taxa- 
tion that deliberately penalizes success, 
thwarts ambition and stunts the impulse to 
economic adventure and expansion. 

We have too much government in busi- 
ness and far too little business in govern- 
ment. 

We stand still for labor racketeers and 
goons to run over the people roughshod. In 
some areas they are literally running things 
to suit their own evil designs, buying their 
way in and out of everything, and control- 
ling the electorate by pressure or stealth. 


Mr. Speaker, in our State we are for- 
tunate to have the finest of loyal and 
patriotic Americans in the labor move- 
ment and they are on record as being 
unalterably opposed to racketeering in 
labor or management. 

COURT USURPS POWERS 


There is an unwholesome, downright dan- 
gerous disregard for the Federal Constitu- 
tion, more especially in the high echelons 
of government. 

We stand by—complacently—while the 
U.S. Supreme Court disregards the powers of 
the other two departments of government, 
snubs the Constitution and legal precedent, 
flouts the will of the people, and rules, by 
judicial fiat, manifold functions of govern- 
ment down to, and including, the erstwhile 
sovereign school districts. 

We are squandering billions of dollars 
abroad under the guise of buying friendship 
and. rehabilitating downtrodden nations, 
many of which are financially more stable 
than the United States and think less and 
less of us as we give them more and more. 

GAME FOR JUVENILES 

We are playing a multi-billion-dollar game 
of “darts” into outer space, shooting at the 
moon and other celestial objects. And all 
for what? 

We are rapidly ascending the status of a 
bankrupt utopia that must be rescued from 
communism. 

We laughed at the California ham-and- 
egg schemes back in the late 1930's; we con- 
sidered them fantastic brews of wishful 
thinking. Now we've got ‘em—and they’re 
much worse and more costly and socialistic 
than anything the California messiahs ever 


Call the critics McCarthyites, label their 
charges as “red herrings,” but many depart- 
ments of Government are crawling with 
Communists, They're gaining a foothold. 
And we look the other way. 

These are the main things that placed the 
United States on the road to ruin, and are 
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perpetuating and increasing the speed to- 
ward the downfall of a great Republic. The 
only way to save the country is to stop these 
causes. If they can’t be stopped, if the 
current trend continues unabated, then the 
time will come when America won’t be worth 
saving. 





Direct Mail: A Direct Result of Improve- 
ment Through the Ages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article, “Ro- 
mance of the Mails,” from the Postmas- 
ter’s Gazette. It points out how the 
economy of an area or a nation can 
benefit by the post office: 

ROMANCE OF THE MAILS 


Man has communicated with man over 
large distances since the earliest dawns of 
time. At first there were no personal mes- 
sages—wish-you-were-here type sentiments 
from a vacationing friend. Rather, they 
were important news items about villages 
and tribes; often told of life and death mat- 
ters. 

Perhaps it was a quiver of arrows—war. 
Or maybe a pipe was sent as an offer of 
peace. A pillar of smoke meant that stran- 
gers were nearby; ominous booms from a 
tom-tom warned of danger. 

Pigeons conveyed messages since an early 
Chinese era when letters were rolled into 
tiny cylinders and placed by the bird’s mid- 
dle tail feather. Bells and whistles were 
also attached to ward off birds of prey. 

Signal fires, familiar to anyone who has 
watched a TV western, are still a device of 
Australian aborigines. In Europe, fires an- 
nounced invasions or victories long after 
there were improved means of communica- 
tion. For example, lighted beacons spread 
the news throughout England that Span- 
iards were sighted at sea in 1588. 

The first letter carriers were messengers 
rather than postmen; they went directly 
from sender to receiver. Olympic speedsters 
were known to cross great areas in short 
time. The champion of these are Philonides 
of Greece who once covered 60 miles in 9 
hours. 

Later, when relay systems were set up over 
greater distances, the idea of the “post” 
man, situated at a relay post, evolved. At 
each station there was a fresh horse and 
carrier; the mail went through faster and 
easier. Thus did the postman enter civil- 
ization and enrich our language as a descrip- 
tive word. 

These systems were, at first, set up by 
kings to convey their own personal messages. 
Attempts at private letterwriting were looked 
upon. suspiciously; postal routes were care- 
fully watched by agents of the potentates. 
Great intrigues tvolved, especially in the 
Persian, Egyptian, and Arab Caliphates. 

POPULAR MAIL COMES 


By 1658, the world was ready for its first 
attempt at popular mail. Count deVillayer 
obtained royal consent; set up 11 mail boxes 
and promised 3 collections and deliveries 
daily in Paris. But vandals spoiled his ef- 
fort. They leaped into mail carriages to in- 
tercept messages, and often filled mail boxes 
with litter. 

Less than 30 years later, England tried the 
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same plan; 400 receiving offices were spread 
over London, with 4 to 12 collections daily. 
Cost was only 1 penny; letters were insured 
up to 12 pounds at no extra charge. 

Across the Atlantic, colonial Americans 
turned to their coffee houses when seeking 
mail from overseas. As ocean vessels docked, 
crowds thronged to these unofficial post 
offices; letters were dumped on @ table and 
great scrambles often ensued. 

The mails grew as did everything else here. 
There were early problems, roads were bad, 
weather conditions 
frontier movement spread, the need for com- 
munication grew even greater. Men had set- 
tled in the West; yearned for news from old 
friends, family, and important items con- 
cerning business. There was tremendous 
competition as companies vied for a Gov- 
ernment contract. 

Finally, the Central Overland California & 
Pike’s Peak Express Co. won out, and the 
celebrated Pony Express was in business. 

Swift mounts stationed at 10- to 15-mile 
intervals across wild lands helped our coun- 
try grow. Often, the hardy, diminutive 
riders (they were sized much as present-day 
jockeys) had to go past several posts as In- 
dians slaughtered the standby riders. 

But the venture was a success—greatly 
idolized throughout America in the early 
1860’s. But in 1866 railways from East and 
West met; the need for a pony express was 
no more. 


A VIVID LESSON IN INTEGRITY 


Our postal history since has been a vivid 
lesson in integrity and devotion. After the 
great railroads shortened our distance be- 
tween coasts, airmail was to evolve in the 
earlier part of our century. Ex-military pi- 
lots braved terrible weather conditions to 
establish an air postal service. 

These hardy aviators flew in surplus craft 
of World War I; had no instruments to guide 
them, yet did a miraculous job. Today, 
streamlined jets serve in what has beén a 
constantly improved effort to bring us closer 
to friends and associates at other locales. 

Yet another mail idea has evolved in re- 
cent years; as strearnlined in concept and 


value as the jets which streak across our. 


skies. It’s the great boon of business mail, 
a veritable wooing of the consumer dollar 
on an individual advertising effort. It’s 
grown at an extremely fast rate to the point 
where it rivals television as an advertising 
medium, and, incidentally, provides $272 mil- 
lion of revenue to the Post Office Department 
each year. 


Direct mail is geared to get business traf- 
fic, to build reputation, to pronounce pol- 
icies, to sell products and services, announce 
new credit facilities, report openings of new 
departments, spur any special event impor- 
tant to business, 


The reason it’s tome such a long way so 
fast? It simply gets preferred attention for 
preferred groups; promotion to a direct mar- 
ket. This preselection of audience concen- 
trates advertising where the selling is best, a 
very sound business principle. 


What’s more, there’s a real opportunity 
to create eye-catching copy and illustration, 
which is a delight to the public. Many of 
the direct mail ads have already reflected 
great ingenuity in art, with clever wording. 
You'll see interestingly shaped missives, 
multicolored ads, strikingly illustrated bro- 
chures, all spurring sales'as well or better 
than other methods of advertising. 


We've come a long way since the early 
tom toms and messenger runners of Olym- 
pian fame. The history of mail has been a 
history of civilization. As man improved 
his breed he realized the need for coopera- 
tion; for system. Direct mail and jet serv- 
ice may be the latest, but it’s certain that 
more improvements are yet to come. 


unbearable. As the 
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The Unsuccessful Revolution in Hungary _ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, June 
17 marks the first anniversary of an 
announcement that shocked the world. 
It was the blatant announcement that 
Imre Nagy and other leaders of Hungary 
had been put to death, 18 months after 
the unsuccessful revolution in Hungary 
that sought to throw out the Soviet 
tyrant and his puppets. 

One of the men executed was Maj. 
Gen. Pal Maleter, who had been elected 
Minister of National Defense of the 
Hungarian Government. When Soviet 
troops moved in, General Maleter was 
invited to discuss the arrangements for 
their withdrawal at Soviet headquarters. 
He was seized, despite a safe conduct, 
and not heard from again until the an- 
nouncement of his death. 

Imre Nagy had been the civilian head 
of his state, He was one who had com- 
promised with communism early in his 
life, but the record shows that when he 
was faced with a decision, he sided with 
his people and with Hungary’s tradi- 
tions. He had served briefly as prime 
minister once before 1956 but had sought 
too liberal a regime and so was replaced. 
When it became evident that the Hun- 
garian Communist Party could not cap 
the rebellion welling within the people, 
the rulers turned to Imre Nagy as a 
safety valve, to represent the feelings 
of Hungary. In many ways he has been 
compared to Gomulka, in Poland, who 
could speak for his people’s national 
aspirations and whom the _ people 
trusted. 

But Imre Nagy, once given power, 
chose not to be a puppet. He believed 
in Hungary. He announced that his 
government would readmit the opposi- 
tion parties. 

The Hungarian revolution had gone 
too far. The Soviet troops began to 
move to retrieve control for the puppets 
they wanted. ‘The Hungarian defense 
minister was lured into a trap. Sud- 
denly the gains of freedom begamfi to slip 
away. Imre Nagy took refuge in the 
Yugoslav Embassy. 

Sanctuary is a great privilege and re- 
sponsibility among civilized nations. 
The Hungarian Government that had 
been handpicked to carry out Soviet or- 
ders did not dare raid the Yugoslav 
quarters to get Nagy. But it tried to 
persuade him and his party to come out.- 
Finally, under a guarantee of safe con- 
duct, Nagy consented to leave. 

Within a few yards of the Embassy, 
the Soviet moved in and swiftly arrested 
these men. The guarantee of safe con- 
duct was worthless... The Hun 
puppets did not dare protest it to their 
superiors, and their superiors proved 
once again how little reliance can be 
placed on a Communist promise. 
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But then there Was a long pause. It 
was na. secret that Nagy and Maleter 
and their companions were in Hungarian 
prisons, although the regime sought to 
cover it up, and talked of freedom of 
movement, and of visits abroad. The 
ominous sign came when one of the 
party was announced to have died in 
prison during questioning. 

Apparently Imre Nagy and Pal Ma- 
leter refused to confess to the appro- 
priate crimes, and so the Soviets could 
not afford to stage a public show trial. 
Janos Kadar talked almost insistently 
of keeping his word about no retribution. 
Then, on the fifth anniversary of the 
Berlin uprisings, and in the context of 
a Russian attempt to discipline Tito in 
Yugoslavia, came the blunt, brutal an- 
nouncement: They had been executed. 
No details. 

The Nagy case, apparently in the light 
of the Soviet mentality, was intended to 
make a point in blood to the Yugoslav 
regime. Hungary itself was a point in 
blood to the entire civilized world. That 
blood should not be allowed to fade away 
as the world negotiates with the Rus- 
sians at Geneva or elsewhere. 





Amending Mutual Security Act of 1954 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I had 
hoped when this bill’ came in that it 
would be in such shape that anyone be- 
lieving in preserving the liberties of the 
United States of America might support 
it. When you have delegations of power 
such as are contained in this bill—and I 
call to witness one on page 7, lines 16 to 
20, and over on pages 12 and 13, where 
they give authority to transfer out of the 
military funds, which is-really the only 
place that protects the United States in 
the bill, where they have authority to 
draw out of that fund 30 percent—why, 
any opponent of the bill could say that 
that was definite proof that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs thought that 
the $1,440,000,000 was too large. -I do not 
like that approach because that $1;440 
million is the heart of the bill. 

Then in lines 7 to 13 thére is another 
wide-open appropriations, no limit to it 
whatever, no amount indicating a total 
absence of responsibility. Then we go 
over to page 13,lines 14 to 23 and we find 
another. wide-open appropriation, with- 
out limit. 

The only way this country is going to 
be able to preserve its liberties is by not 
making appropriations beyond a year at 
a time. Those are the things we’really 
need to do and that we must do if we are 
going to preserve the liberties of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

I hope when this bill is ready. for 
amendment, amendments will be adopted 
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that will make this a respectable bill in- 
stead of a-menace to the liberties of the 
people of the United States. 





Let’s Not Miss the Bus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial from the June 12 issue of the 
Washington Evening Star: 

Let’s Nor Miss THE Bus 

The witnesses have had their say, and 
the fate of the union reform bill now rests 
in the unpredictable hancs of the House 
Labor Committee. What manner of bill, if 
any, will finally emerge from the committee 
is anyone’s guess. But one thing is certain— 
this is the last chance. If the bus is missed 
now it will not come by again at this session 
of Congress. 

One of the witnesses on the last day was 
Senator McCLELLAN, whose rackets commit- 
tee has exposed a free-wheeling corruption 
within certain unions which literally cries 
out for reform. He told the House commit- 
tee that if Congress fails to enact a reform 
bill at this session then “God save the coun- 
try.” He also condemned the AFL-CIO 
leadership for opposing the bill in the form 
in which it passed the Senate. 

There is room for difference of opinion 
with respect to this testimony from the 
Arkansas Senator. If Congress flunks this 
test, the American people are not going to 
put up forever with corrupt, oppressive 
unions, And if this Congress will not do its 
job, the~voters in time will choose a Con- 
gress which will do it. 

There is also reason, in our opinion, for 
some understanding of the AFL-CIO posi- 
tion. George Meany indorsed the Kennetiy 
bill in its original form. We believe that he 
and his associates recognize and support 
the need for reform. In terms of union pol- 
itics, however, they are in a difficult posi- 
tion. Their opposition to the measure in the 
form in which it pa&sed the Senate may be 
dictated by a genuine concern as to the 
direction in which this reform cat will 
finally jump. To say the least, no good pur- 
pose would be sérved if the position of men 
like George Meany were to be undermined 
in favor of the Hoffas. . 

If this is granted, however, the fact re- 
mains that Senator McCLELLAN was right on 
at least one major point. The honest men 
in labor canngt deal effectively with cor- 
ruption in unions which they do not con- 
trol. Hoffa and his Teamsters were expelled 
by the AFL-CIO, but this has served only to 
raise the prospect that Hoffa’s position, in 
combination with other transport unions, 
may be strengthened. There is nothing, 
really, that the AFL-CIO can do about it. 
If the threat raised by corrupt, gangster- 
infested unions is to be knocked down, 
Congress must do the job. The courts may 
help, but only Congress can really do it. 
This is why we hope that an effective labor 
bill will be enacted at this session—even if 
it has to be done over the opposition of men 
like George Meany. 
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The Housing Act of 1959; An Invest- 
ment in the Future of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Housing Act of 1959—S. 57— which has 
passed both Houses of this Congress is 
now in conference. The conferees on 
this measure are all able, well qualified 
men, who I am certain, are aware of 
the importance of this legislation. 

There is a fear among many who are 
interested in this legislation that if it 
passes in its present form it will receive 
a Presidential veto. This fear is based 
on the label of “budget buster” which 
has been attached to the housing bill. 
However, @ study of the measure soon 
removes this label. 

This measure is a mark of faith and 
confidence in the future of our great 
Nation. It is truly an investment in 
the future of America. 

The Monday, June 1, issue of the 
Evening Sun newspaper of Baltimore, 
Md., carries a letter from Mr. Hans 
Froelicher, Jr., of that city and an edi- 
torial entitled “Urban Renewal Money.” 

Mr. Froelicher was for many years 
head of Friends Schoo] in Baltimore and 
is now associatec with the nationally 
famous Baltimore Urban Renewal Pro- 
gram. He has been active for a great 
many years in the civic life and affairs 
of our city and his ability is widely rec- 
ognized and respected. 

As. Mr. Froelicher points out, labels 
of the housing bill as a “budget, buster” 
seem to ignore a number of pertinent 
facts. All this talk about the cost of 
the bill and its alleged inflationary im- 
pact are a smoke screen by those whe 
object to the housing bill in principle. 

I earnestly recommend that each 
Member of this 86th Congress read Mr. 
Froelicher’s letter. What is applicable 
to Baltimore is applicable to every ma- 
jor city in the country in this case. 

Mr. Froelicher’s letter and the Eve- 
ning Sun editorial follow: 

URBAN RENEWAL MONEY 

Str: As a person who has been a close 
student of Baltimore’s housing history, I am 
alarmed at the possibility that this history 
may stop in the making if S. 57, just passed 
by the House, is killed by a Presidential 
yeto. This is to kill the goose which can 
and must lay the golden egg. We are that 
goose and not Uncle Sam. 

Labels of this bill as a “budget buster” 
seem to ignore a number of pertinent facts. 
The total additional new expenditures dur- 
ing fiscal 1960 resulting from enactment of 
S. 57 would be less than $100 million. This 
is only thirteen hundredths of 1 percent of 
the Federal budget proposed by the admin- 
istration. Moreover, only $7.5 million of this 
$97.5 million amount for fiscal 1960 is in the 
form of grants. The rest would all be for 
loans fully reimbursable to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 


Our economy has long passed the era- 


when today’s expenditures must pay off by 
return mail. ~Our whole private enterprise 
system is founded on the vision of men who 
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are accustomed to thimking and planning 
in terms of the future. In the retooling of 
a@ great automobile plant big business ven- 
tures huge sums of money. The security for 
this investment is not income in hand or 
even in sight; it is the income which is en- 
visioned. The greater imprudence is not to 
follow vision. The crux of the matter is not: 
“Will it pay?” It is rather the determina- 


‘tion: “We figured this; we will see to it that 


it pays.” 

I make this point because it is impossible 
to evaluate expenditures for urban renewal 
in terms of the immediate present. They 
must be considered in terms of the ultimate 
goal—revitalization of our cities, now in 
precipitate decline, so that they will become 
enduring, producing assets—-each structure 
for itself, each city cluster for its tax reve- 
nues. 

Since cities have become our principal 
Place of business and our principal places 
of living, a national policy is needed includ- 
ing a national invitation to plan ahead. 
Such invitation, if it is to be genuine, must 
be supported by a national source of grants 
and loans in aid. 

Sometimes I think the President forgets 
(and the Sunpapers, too) that urban re- 
newal means, inevitably, that private citi- 
zens and private industry must spend huge 
sums of their Own money in order to ac- 
complish lasting renewal. My own guess is 
that the minimum private spending will 
amount to five (or even ten) times all the 
loans and grants and tax moratoriums 
which might be needed. We, personally and 
privately, are the geese to lay the golden 
eggs. For the Federal Government not to 
recognize this and not help us just enough is 
fiscal error—is golden-egg-laying-goose assas- 
sination. 

This is not 9 patchwork quilt sort of job, 
that can be achieved by a modest expendi- 
ture this year and another small expendi- 
ture when and if funds are allotted. This 
is a job that requires scheduling and se- 
quence, with some security about the avail- 
ability of funds in the future. 

Urban renewal is well advanced in Balti- 
more as elsewhere in this country. To cut 
off, or provide only token, funds now would 
be inviting disaster for Baltimore’s valiant 
efforts to renew and revitalize this city for 
the benefit of all its citizens. 

HANS FROELICHER, Jr. 

Ba.ttTimore, May 28. 





UrBAN RENEWAL MONEY 


Mr. Hans Froelicher, writing in the 
Forum today, expresses a fear widely held. 
The present conflict over Federal housing 
legislation may result in no action at all, 
imperiling urban renewal plans already un- 
der way in many communities. With some 
of Mr. Froelicher’s points The Evening Sun 
is in complete agreement. And it would 
indeed be unfortunate if the Federal Gov- 
ernment should, by default, renege on the 
joint Federal-local programs which it has 
encouraged the cities to undertake. 

The fact remains, however, that Congress 
didn’t pass a housing bill last year because 
so much politics got into it that neither 
the advocates of a conservative bill nor the 
supporters of more generous legislation won. 
The same danger threatens this year. The 
House and Senate have passed bills which 
authorize significantly higher levels of ex- 
penditure than the President seems likely 
to accept. It is true, as our correspondent 
points out, that the bill recently passed by 
the Héuse would have relatively little im- 
pact on actual expenditures in the fiscal 
year 1960: To this extent, the critics’ char- 
acterization of the measure as a “budget 
buster” may be somewhat misleading. 

Nevertheless, the impact of the author- 
izations included in the House bill*over the 
very near future would be significant. The 
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administration asked for authorization 
totalirig some $1,600,000,000 for a great va- 
riety of housing activities, including urban 
renewal, spread over a period of 6 
years. The House measure provides for 
$2,100,000,000 spread over only 3 years, In 
short, it asks the Federal Government to 
put out money at an average rate which is 
about 160 percent higher than the White 
House proposes. And few suppose. that once 
this rate of spending starts it will be 
abruptly halted. 

This is the “budget-busting” aspect of the 
bill. This is what may invite a Presidential 
veto. And the result could well be what 

‘both The Evening Sun and our correspond- 
ent fear—a further slowdown in the housing 
programs, including urban renewal, for 
which the bill provides. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 121 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article appearing in the Nor- 
folk (Va.) Ledger-Dispatch and Ports- 
mouth Star of May 1, 1958, entitled 
“Danger of Land Pollution From Sewage 
Seen Growing.” 

The article follows: 


Po.icires ELASTICIZED—DANGER OF LAND POL= 
LUTION From SEWAGE SEEN GROWING 


Norro.k.—Policies of the Hampton Roads 
Sanitation District Commission are being 
elasticized as expanding suburbs become 
more and more anxious to tie in with the 
sewage disposal system. 

The present policy requires the commis- 
sion to provide sewage disposal only to pre- 
vent pollution of the waters of the Hamp- 
ton Roads area. 

Many of the new suburbs do not threaten 
local waters in this respect, it was pointed 
out at the commission’s monthly meeting 
Wednesday afternoon. However, land pollu- 
tion is a growing danger. 

The commission voted to establish a re- 
volving fund for engineering costs on new 
projects undertaken in cooperation with 
cities and counties in the commission’s dis- 
trict on both sides of Hampton Roads, A 
study of the situation will be made by com- 
mission Officials before any funds are spent 
on lihes connectirig new areas with sewage 
disposal plants operated by the commission. 


The Oakdale Farms suburb is pushing for _ 


connections with the commission’s lines, 
spokesmen for residents pointing out that 
the pollution problem there is becoming 
menacing from a health standpoint. Other 
suburban areas are also seeking trunk ex- 
tensions. 

The commission may cooperate with the 
city of Norfolk in establishing new trunk 
lines, with the city paying the cost of the 
work and the commission handling the en- 
gineering end of the projects and the dis- 
posal problem. A lease-purchase agreement 
on the trunk lines.is being considered. 

The new budget was presented by Col. 
Charles B. Borland, general manager, who 
was complimented on it by E. T. Gresham, 
commission chairman. The budget shows a 
decrease of $63,371 under last year’s recom- 
mended appropriations. The new operating 
budget of $1,297,965 is lower, he explained, 
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because of the closing of the City Hall Ave- 
hue and Atlantic Street pumping station 
(now incorporated in the commission's new 
pumping station-office building) and the 
transfer from the operating budget to the 
improvement fund budget of certain items. 

Borland said he e ted revenue in the 
coming fiscal year will be $1,577,000, an in- 
crease over this year of $32,000. 





Cross Country With the On to Oregon 
Cavalcade—IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June_.15, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Drain, Oreg., Enterprise. It is the 
fourth installment of the daily account 
of the on-to Oregon cavalcade by Rudy 
Roudebaugh of Drain. It appeared in 
the May 21 issue: 

Wacon Driver Too Busy at LEXINGTON 

(Day by day account as seen from the 
spring seat of 16-foot covered wagon travel- 
ing toward Oregon and driven by ‘Rudy 
Roudebaugh.) 


May 10: My brother, Wayne and his wife, 
all of the chamber of commerce, school and 
teammates Roger Young and John Ozan 
and lots of relatives were here visiting. On 
Sunday there were 6,000 to 7,000 people 
here. 

May 11, 5:05 am.: Went out to harness 
my horses, Daze got a new shoe on her left 
rear foot: 7:02: We are on our way to 
Kearney. Linda, seventh grade; Phyllis, 
eighth grade; and Gary Haxton, fifth grade, 
are riding with me from Minden to Kearney 
today. Sandy soil, must be close to the 
Platte River. 8:58: Dropped over in Platte 
Valley. 9:30: At Newark—Kearney 10 miles 
away. 10:07: Arrived in Fort Kearney, now 
a State park. One of the girls who is riding 
with us is driving the wagon today. There 
are some good looking farms around here. 
10:58: Stopped for a rest. Everybody got 
mail but me. Guess you could call it a 
mail stop. 11:04: We are going again. On 
gravel road all morning. 11:25: Back on 
paved road. North of Kearney. 

The sun has been shining all day, with 
@ little wind. Dan and Daze ate and drank 
good today. I-just talked on the radio and 
let all my friends know that I am here, 
We are just about to cross the river. 12:59: 
On our way across the river. 1:04: Old Daze 
bit me again today, right on the left side of 





chest. I was a bit mad for a minute. The 


old Platte River has a lot of water in it. 
The Saddle Club of Kearney came up to 
meet us on the north side of the Platte. 
Also the Kearney Rustlers. At 1:21: ar- 


_ Tived at Kearney.’ 1:40: We are waiting for 


a train on the south side of the railroad 
in about the center of town. 2:26: We ar- 
rived at camp called Tent City, about 1 
mile out of Kearney. About 21 miles we 
made today. : 

May 12: About 2 a.m. came rain and hail. 
7 a.m.: All hooked up and ready to roll from 
Tent City. Had a 10-minute wait for one 
of the wagons. Lots of,friends and relatives 
visited. 8:23: Starting to rain again. Wa- 
gons stop traffic at Odessa. 9:03: Elm Creek 
6 miles away (population 800). Arrived at 
10:32. 11:20: At Overton. Stopped to feed 
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and rest’and have lunch. 12:16 and we are 
on our way after lunch. 2:19: We arrive at 
camp the west side of Overton. We made 
23 miles today. Seems like all of Lexington 
has come out. We are all going in to Lex- 
ington tonight. I will mail newspapers about 
the banquet. 

May. 13: Now at Overton where I played 
football twice. 5: Wayne, my brother, left 
Lexington for camp from a big celebration. 
So sorry you (his wife) were not here. 7:22 
left Darr for Cozad and arrived at 8:55 (pop- 
ulation 2,090). 

May 14: We had coffee and doughnuts 
from Chamber of Commerce of Cozad. We 
are on our way again. Seen so many friends. 
9:48: On our way again. 
lunch. Dan and Daze drank good today and 
up on their toes all day. I have met so many 
friends. Mr. Young and his family have 
been with me for about 2 days. About 1 
and we are heading west. Lots of fun the 
last 2 days. Janell is still at. her grandmoth- 
ers. We are at Willow Island. The best 
remark I’ve heard in the last 4 days was 
when a little boy raised his hand and said, 
“When I grow up I want to be just like Ray 
Roudebaugh.” Gothenburg (population 
2,910). Had a little celebration here. Ar- 
rived at camp at 3:43. Went out from Goth- 
enburg to Midway station on the Oregon 
Trail, which was a pony express and trad- 
ing post. 

May 15, 7 a.m.: Ready to roll. We were 
camped between Dawson and Lincoln 
County. Have two boys riding with me this 
morning. Danny Wilbur and Harold Booth, 
both seventh graders. The sun is shining, 
no wind. Went down to 25 degrees last 
night. Frost covered ground this morning. 
7:06: Here we go west. Wayne, my brother, 
is riding with me today. 8:40: Buttermilk 
Hill. 9:26: Arrived in Brady. 9:48: Left 
Brady. I picked up some newspapers to send 
home. 10:45: At Schroll. 11:04: Pulled up 
to feed and eat. 12:15: On our way. 1:24: 
At Maxwell (population 350). 1:39: Arrived 
at camp about 3 miles out of Maxwell. 
Camped at Lemmon Ranch. I have my 
wagon greased and my brother is ready to 
go. He will bring Janell back next weekend. 





Parallels of South Africa Race Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


S OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16,1959 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, a South 
African-born professor of law at the 
University of Capetown, Denis V. Cowen, 
is the author of an article called, “Cry, 
the Divided Country,” which was pub- 
lished in the May 17, 1959, edition of 
the New York Times. I call this article 
to the attention of the Members of this 
body because of the parallels it points 
up in South African history and its pres- 
ent crisis in relations between white and 
nonwhite races to the history and pres- 
ent crisis-in race relations in-the United 
States. It- is an important account, 
tersely told, by orie who “‘sees his coun- 
‘try plunging toward tragedy unless his 
fellow whites change their course and re- 
solve to admit Negroes to equality in a 
nonracial democracy.” 

One of the first sharp parallels of sit- 
uation which cannot be missed in read- 
ing Professor Cowen’s account is the fact 








12:45: Stopped for - 
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that apartheid means, for some white 
South Africans and the majority of non- 
whites, domination by white over black. 
For others, it means a more sophisti- 
cated doctrine of separate development 
and nonintegration. Of course, this is 
true of racial discrimination in the 
United States. It has its two definitions 
of objectives; the policy of separate but 
equal, like apartheid, proposing the pro- 
motion of the separate development of 
the races in their own geographical 
areas and differentiation between the 
races wherever their paths cross, and 
wherever they are brought together by 
economic necessity. Just as Mr. Cowen 
points out that there are those in South 
Africa who claim apartheid was not 
meant to create horizontal segregation— 
with all whites on top and all Negroes on 
the bottom—but a sort of vertical segre- 
gation with each race developing within 
its own sphere, so there are those who 
make such assertion with regard to the 
doctrine of separate but equal as known 
in the United States. The point is, how- 
ever, that “separate but equal” has been 
tried and both’ United States history 
and South African history conclusively 
establish that there is no such thing in 
matters of individual rights and justice 
and the privileges and immunities of 
citizenship. The failure of the theory 
arises from the very nature of segrega- 
tion which contradicts the meaning of 
citizen—one enjoying the freedom and 
privileges of a member of the state or as 
a national. Separation, which is syn- 
onymous in meaning with segregation, 
cuts off one body of citizens from the 
so-called main body of citizens and such 
segregation accomplishes absolutely no 
purpose for its initiators unless it is to 
make a difference in treatment or favor 
of the initiating group as compared with 
the other. The object of apartheid in 
South Africa, or discrimination and seg- 
regation in the United States, or the 
doctrine of racial purity in a Nazi 
stronghold is, of course, the coarse truth: 
domination of one group over another 
because of race, religion, or national 
origin. It results in brutal denials of 
rights and opportunities and even the 
accord of common human dignity. 

I wish it were possible for the pictures 
which accompanied this article to be also 
inserted in the Recorp that the paral- 
lels to certain violences and almost exact 
duplication of other instances of vio- 
lences that have occurred, particularly 
and recently in some of the Southern 
States of this land of ours, might be 
noted and stir within conscience-en- 
dowed people the overwhelming fear and 
horror it ought. 

The fact that this article calls to at- 
tention that apartheid is leaving a toll on 
the civil liberties of whites as well as 
nonwhites has its clear-cut parallels in 
the examples we have of the loss of the 
right by thousands of white schoolchil- 
dren to the opportunity of education and 
the loss by individual teachers and school 
board members of the rights of freedom 
of speech and association and the poten- 
tial and actual loss of the right to vote 
by many white persons caught in segre- 
gationists’ efforts to purge the polls of 
Negro voters. 
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One of the greatest ironies of segre- 
gation of the races is, as Professor 
Cowen points out, that “at the heart of 
every formulation of apartheid lies a 
belief that if Western civilization is to 
survive, the separate identity of the 
white man must be preserved and he 
must remain the sole trustee and guar- 
dian of that civilization.” He reminds 
us, the professor, that even as long ago 
as Lincoln’s day in the United States that 
President observed that the number of 
mulattoes was proportionately greater in 
the slave than in the free States. And 
this remains a fact, for anyone who 
would visit the South of the United 
States to observe, that where the rights 
of citizenship are most violently crushed 
in regard to nonwhite peoples, there is 
the greatest mixture of white and non- 
white races. In South Africa, there are 
approximately 3 million whites or Euro- 
peans; there are approximately 142 mil- 
lion “coloreds”—persons of mixed white 
and nonwhite blood. 

Again, the parallel that in South 
Africa there are those who advocate a 
policy of gradualism as “a practical 
method of advancing toward the ideal 
of nonracial democracy.” “But,” Pro- 
fessor Cowen observes, “in the light of 
what has been done in Africa in the 
name of gradualism, the chances of its 
acceptance by blacks are slight.” In the 
light of the American Negro’s long his- 
tory of peaceful seeking, under law, of 
the rights of citizenship; in the light of 
the intimidations, bombings, lynchings, 
hardened voting restrictions which seek 
to prevent and deter him from the ac- 


cord and exercise of the full rights of 
citizenship, there is no realism in the 
hope that the Negro will longer accept a 
policy of gradualism. 

“If the white man fails,” Professor 
Cowen warns, “he will have only him- 


self to blame. And let him not blindly 
imagine that the implications of his fail- 
ure will be confined to some parts of 
Africa alone; his failure will leave a leg- 
acy of hatred and turmoil that will 
harden the hearts of men of. color 
throughout the whole world.” I wonder 
how many more warnings must be given 
in our own land before we hear and see 
that the very citadel of Western demo- 
cratic civilization is helping to pack.such 
an explosive Pandora’s box of ills as will 
utterly destroy itself. 
Cry, THE Divipep CouNTRY 
(By Denis V. Cowen) 

At the root of much of the existing ten- 
sion throughout Africa lies the fact that 
basic human freedoms and rights have been 
denied to the overwhelming majority of its 
220 million people, 98 percent of whom are 
nonwhite. 

In those areas—Ghana, for example— 
where white men have not put down roots 
in any significant numbers, demands for 
self-government have been increasingly 
powerful, insistent and successful. Politi- 
cal control in these places is passing rapidly 
from European into African hands. 

But in areas like South Africa and the 
Central African Féderation, where white 
men have settled extensively, the loosening 
of imperial bonds has meant the passing of 
power into the hands of the white settlers, 
who now have to face serious demands from 
the nonwhite people to share it. And these 
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demands are becoming increasingly more 
radical and less amenable to compromise. 

Where white men have settled, they have 
used African labor and western technology 
and skills to develop industry, commerce, 
and agriculture to a high degree. At the 
same time, they have kept in their grasp 
both economic power and political control. 
Indeed, the color of a man’s skin has in large 
measure determined the extent to which he 
might enjoy basic human freedoms, political 
rights and economic advantages—for the 
most part to the striking disadvantage of the 
nonwhite peoples. But as their educational 
standards rise, and their understanding of 
western democracy increases, the nonwhites 
increasingly resent and challenge this posi- 
tion. And for the whites, directing policy, 
the great question has now become: To what 
extent, if any, is it right, to what extent is it 
possible, to discriminate between the in- 
habitants of Africa in the enjoyment of 
basic human: rights, on the ground of skin 
color or ethnic origin? 

Several kinds of answers have been put 
forward by white men in attempts to meet 
this challenge; and the one I shall deal with 
first is the policy of apartheid, which is now 
being followed in the Union of South Africa. 
I believe this policy, as we have seen it 
operate, is doomed to disastrous failure. 

Apartheid is the policy which put the 
present South African Government in power 
in 1948 and has kept it there ever since. 
Whereas before 1948, racially . discrimina- 
tory policies were empirical and sporadic 
and, above all, left the way open for even- 
tual integration, we now have to face a far 
more calculated and systematic plan of 
separation of the races. 

Using the official classification, the races 
of South Africa may be put into four broad 
groups. The Bantu (or Africans, or Natives, 
as they are officially called) are the largest 
group, numbering approximately 10 million. 
Rather less than half of them live a more 
or less tribal life in reserves which .occupy 
about 14 percent of the total land area. 
The rest live and work outside the reserves 
on the farms or in the cities. Those who 
live outside the reesrves are in close con- 
tact with Western civilization, and many of 
them have acquired Western values and 
have adopted a Western way of life. 

The second largest group are the whites 
(or Europeans, as they are often called). 
They number approximately 3 million. The 
third group comprises, Asians, of whom 
there are about half a million. And finally 
there are the cologed people, of whom there 
are roughly 1,500,000 living mostly in the 
Capé of Good Hope.- (The term “colored” 
is confined, in South Africa, to persons of 
mixed white and nonwhite blood.) 

Apartheid means different things to dif- 
ferent people. For some white South 
Africans, and the majority of nonwhites, it 
means domination by white over black 
(baasskap). For others—perhaps a majority 
of the whites—it is a more sophisticated 
doctrine of separate development and non- 
integration. 

In this latter category, the upholders of 
apartheid argue broadly as follows: The 
nonwhites outnumber the whites by roughly 
four to one; th are, on the whole, at a 
lower level of civilization, and were they 


, allowed the same rights, they would even- 


tually swamp the whites. This would lead 
either to black domination of whites, or 
to the gradual disapearance of the white 
race, as such, in a society of mixed blood. 
And, in either event—so the argument 
runs—civilization as the whites know it to- 
day would disappear. Therefore, if civiliza- 
tion is to be kept pure, the races should 
be kept apart, and encouraged to go forward 
along their own lines of development on 
the basis of separate cultures and traditions. 
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It is what I have called the more sophisti- 
cated policy of separate development, rather 
than baasskap, that is the official policy of 
the South African Government. Whether it 
is equally sophisticated in its practical effects 
is quite another matter. But whatever dif- 
ferences there may be between these two 
approaches—domination and separation— 
there lies at the heart of every formulation 
of apartheid a belief that if Western civiliza- 
tion is to survive in South Africa, the’sepa- 
rate identity of the white man must be pre- 
served, and he must remain the sole trustee 
and guardian of that civilization. In short, 
whiteness and Western civilization are 
equated. This idea, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced, is both fallacious and dangerous. 

The implementation of the Union Govern- 
ment’s apartheid policy has both a positive 
and a negative aspect; positively, it involves 
the promotion of the separate development 
of the races in their own geographical areas; 
and negatively, it involves differentiation ‘be- 
tween the races wherever their paths cross, 
and wherever they are brought together by 
economic necessity. 

Hitherto we have seen at work mainly the 
negative aspects of the policy, namely legis- 
lation designed to differentiate between the 
races and keep them apart—separate trans- 
port facilities; separate housing areas; sepa- 
rate schools, down to a separate, more tribal 
curriculum, designed to fit Africans into 
their proper place in society; and separate 
so-called universities. 

The whites may own as much land as they 
like; the nonwhites, outside the reserves, 
none. The white workers may strike; 
the African workers are not allowed to do so. 

The white workers are protected in their 
jobs and encouraged to become skilled; the 
nonwhite workers are not. And, let me add, 
in effecting this separation, the doctrine of 
“separate but equal,” which was tried and 
abandoned in the United States as not good 
enough, was in South Africa tried and thrown 
overboard by act of Parliament because it 
proved too expensive. 

The impact of apartheid on the general 
body of the common law has been disastrous, 
There is nothing in South Africa comparable 
to the Bill of Rights and constitutional 
guarantees which are familiar in American 
government. Fundamental human rights 
and freedoms are left in South Africa, as in 
England, to the ordinary or common law of 
the land, and to the courts. They may, 
therefore, be extended or reduced by the de- 
cision of Parliament, in whose jurisdiction 
they lie; and they are not. placed beyond the 
reach of ordinary Parliamentary majorities. 

Chapter and verse are in the statute book 
to prove how each and every one of the free- 
doms and rights vouchsafed by the common 
law has been eroded by legislative action. 
Freedom from arbitrary arrest and detention 
without court sanction; the presumption of 
innocence; freedom of association, of assem=- 
bly, of movement; freedom to use one’s skill 
according to one’s capacity, and to enjoy the 
benefits of collective bargaining and the 
strike; even freedom of speech and of reli- 
gious worship—all these freedoms have been 
either obliterated or seriously impaired for 
the nonwhites. At the same time apartheid 
is leaving a toll on the civil liberties of the 
whites as well. 

Can these inroads on freedom, these in- 
juries to human dignity, possibly be justified 
by the positive aspects or aspiration of 
apartheid? 

Under the Union Government’s plan, it is 
envisaged that the territory which has been 
set aside for African reserves will in time 
form several small African communities, 
called Bantustans, each allocated to the 
main tribes, and enjoying a measure of au- 
tonomy. . At the same time—and this in my 
view is a cardinal objection—a majority of 
the nonwhites will remain as workers in the 
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white areas without any political rights, on 
the pretext that they will have rights in the 
Bantustans to come, although they will 
never live there. Moreover, it is envisaged 
that even by the year 2000 there will still be 
6 million nonwhites living and working in 
the white areas. 

The majority of the population’ of South 
Africa, the nonwhites, do not desire 
apartheid. They do not like it as an ideal; 
many thousands whose tribal ties have been 
completely broken, and who have become 
thoroughly Westernized, do not wish to be 
relegated to the more primitive tribal struc- 
tures which are being prepared for them, 
and of which they know little. Neither do 
the nonwhites like the practical effects 
which the doctrine of separation and dif- 
ferentiation have produced. 

Moreover, all the elaborate schemes and 
theories about separate racial and cultural 
development seem to ignore the existence of 
one-seventh of the population—the coloreds 
and the Asians. The 1,500,000 coloreds have 
no culture apart from the whites’, nor— 
let it be faced—have they any separate racial 
origin; indeed, not a few are as white as 
many whites and certainly no less civilized. 
Nor have we have told how fair treatment 
is to be meted out to the half-million Asians. 
Are we to have our own miniature Pakistan 
and India to accommodate the cultural dif- 
ferences of the Moslems and Hindus? 

All this makes it difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that a whole way of civilized life 
is being corrupted in South Africa in the 
determined pursuit of an impracticable ideal 
against the wishes of the majority of the 
people. ; 

To the extent that apartheid might one 
day (under the spur of conscience) come to 
mean a policy of fair and total territorial 
partition, with full rights for each group, it 
is in abstract theory a solution which could 
be morally justified. Indeed, sometimes 
when I see the travail of the United States 
in making integration a reality, and when 
I think of the different proportions of the 
South African population, I am almost 
tempted to believe that total partition or 
separation might be the only way of estab- 
lishing peaceful race-relations in South 
Africa, despite my own strong preference 
for the way of integration. 

But this solution postulates a ffir parti- 
tion, with full rights for both sides. And I 
think that in South Africa such a partition 
would present very great obstacles. First, 
who will do the partitioning? Will there be 
full and free consultation of all groups in its 
planning? Can South Africa’s economy sus- 
tain a fair partition? If a nonwhite labor 
force is to be used in the so-called white 
area, what political rights will the nonwhites 
be allowed to enjoy? And how will the gold, 
diamond and other mines and natural 
wealth of the country be divided? 

What will happen? To the extent that 
apartheid continues to mean a policy of 
domination by a white minority, under the 
guise of separate development, it cannot 
possibly succeed; for a minority cannot in- 
definitely suppress a majority. One can only 
pray that we in South Africa will be spared 
another Algeria or Indonesia. But as long 
as the whites—who in terms of the existing 
‘political structure are the determining 
force—cleave to the dangerous illusion that 
they alone are the guardians of a_ civiliza- 
tion which cannot be shared on equal terms 
with all human beings irrespective of race, 
color or creed, then, in my view, there can in 
the long run (whether that be 5, 10 or 20 
years) be only one possible fate for South 
Africa—complete tragedy. 

Let me now turn to another proposed 
solution to which many whites have pinned 
their hopes. In the Central African Federa- 
tion and in Kenya, the white man denies 
that color, as such, is an insuperable bar 
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to the advantages of life. He reminds us 
that he has.brought with him, and tried to 
maintain, a high tradition of civilization. 
He stresses present differences in the cul- 
tural and economic attainments of whites 
and nonwhites; and, pointing to the vast- 
ness of African“humbers, he claims that a 
premature recognition of full equality in 
all relevant fields would lead to the obliter- 
ation or severe dilution of the white man’s 
positive contribution. He claims to be pre- 
pared to give equal rights to all civilized 
men; he contends that the existing dis- 
criminations are not inflexible, and may 
lead, in the fullness of time, to complete 
equality. 

People who hold these views tend to speak 
of white leadership, and describe their pol- 
icy as “partnership in a multiracial democ- 
racy.” But a partnership is an agreement; 
it presupposes consent, and in this regard 
the Central African Federation started off 
on the wrong foot; for the majority of the 
nonwhites did not—and still probably do 
not—want the sore of partnership they were 
given. 

Again, it is an odd sort of partnership 
when one of the partners (the whites) 
wishes to retain power in such a way that 
it can determine the extent of the other 
partner’s (the blacks’) share in the benefits. 

But my main objection to the partnership 
analogy is that a partnership presupposes 
the separate identity of the partners; and 
when the idea is transferred to race relations, 
it involves a broad color-group distinction 
which is wide open to abuse. This raises 
the whole question of the validity of group 
divisions and protections. 

Let me. say immediately that I am not 
opposed to the idea of discrimination as 
such. A discriminating man is universally 
admired, and rightly so, precisely because 
he bases his judgment of people and things 
on:individual merit. Indeed, what is needed 
is not absence of discrimination, but more 
discriminating discrimination. The funda- 
mental objection which I have to color dif- 
ferentiation is that it is indiscriminate and 
blunt edged. It works injustice to people 
who are as intelligent, good and worthy as 
any others, and coarsens the fiber of those 
who enforce it. 

My second objection is based on what 
seems to me to be a very practical ground. 
A division into groups will work (whatever 
the philosophical merits of the division) 
provided that not only those within the 
group, but also those excluded from it, ac- 
cept the division as sound. It is on this 
basis that the protections accorded by some 
constitutions to religious minorities fre- 
quently work out well. But, by the same 
token, a blunt-edged division into white and 
nonwhite is not acceptable to the over- 
whelming majority of the nonwhites of 
Africa. 

My third objection is that group divi- 
sions—whether one seeks to justify them as 
minority protections or in some other way— 
tend to perpetuate themselves when insti- 
tutionalized and given legal recognition; 
and I am deeply convinced that there is 
no health in any policy which’seeks to per- 
petuate the existence of the white man as 
@ privileged minority anywhere in Africa. 

I now come to the most precarious part 
of my task. I am not a crystal-gazer, and 
in any event African crystals are often dark, 
but I would suggest that if the white man 
wishes to remain in Africa, and to live there 
in peace, he must bring himself forthwith 
to accept a policy whose object is a nonracial 
democracy which all men irrespective of 
race, color, creed, are equally entitled to 
share in the basic human freedoms and 
political and economic rights in what Jeffer- 
son described succinctly as “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

This path will assuredly be a hard one. 
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Quite apart from the profound psychologi- 
cal adjustments which white men in Africa 
will be called on to make, they .will also 
have to make sacrifices. For example, in edu- 
cation, if there is to be integration at the 
school level, the rate of progress may have 
to be tempered to allow for the inferior op- 
portunities enjoyed in the past by the 
nonwhites. 

Again, white men will have to face the 
risk—if indeed it be a risk—that given 
power, the blacks will retaliate in kind and 
do as they have been done by. Such fears 
were often expressed in Jamaica before the 
nonwhites took over; and there they have 
proved groundless. But be this as it may, 
we are here concerned with a risk which 
eventually cannot be avoided—and the path 
of wisdom is to minimize it, now. 

Then, too, the white man will have to come 
to terms with his fears that equality of 
opportunity and of political and economic 
rights will in time lead to a mixed society. 
On this I should like to say two things. 

First, it does not follow that equal social, 
political and economic rights for both white 
and nonwhite people must inevitably lead to 
miscegnation. As Lincoln once observed in 
the course of his debates with Douglas, the 
number of mulattoes was proportionately 
greater in the slave than in the free States. 
Secondly, if with the passage of time a 
mixed society should come to be regarded as 
acceptable by our descendants, we have nei- 
their right nor reason to interfere with their 
free choice. 

I realize very clearly that to put forward 
the ideal of a nonracial democracy is one 
thing; to bring it about quite another. And 
in this regard the crucial question, as I see 
it, is one of time and timing. Kow quickly 
may one wisely and practically advance to- 
ward the ideal? How much time is left to 
achieve the ideal? 

These are the most difficult questions of 
all. There is plainly much to be said in 
theory in favor of a policy of gradualism, and 
even more to be said in its favor as a matter 
of practical politics. Abraham Lincoln him- 
self, I believe, favored gradualism as a prac- 
tical method of advance toward an ideal. 
But, in the light of what has been done in 
Africa in the name of gradualism, the 
chances of its acceptance by the blacks are 
slight. Indeed, I would say that growing 
distrust between black and white in Africa— 
for which the whites must bear much re- 
sponsibility—is one of the great tragedies of 
the continent. 

Having said this, however, I believe that 
there is just one small hope left for gradual- 
ism. If, by the grace of God, white men can 
bend their stubbornness and commit them- 
selves genuinely and irrevocably to the ideal 
of nonracial democracy, then I believe that 
nonwhites in Africa might still accept some 
policy of gradualism, and perhaps be glad of 
it. But there are three conditions. 

First, and this is the crux, there must be 
an immediate, irrevocable, and explicit com- 
mittal to the ideal. Then, there must be an 
immediate and dedicated effort toward rais- 
ing the standards and opportunities of the 
nonwhites to fit more of them as soon as 
possible for the responsibilities of nonracial 
democracy. 

And, thirdly, if there are to be minority 
color-group protections as distinct from in- 
dividual protections—which gradualism im- 
plies—then it is essential to realize with 
clarity that they can only be a temporary 
means’ to achieve an ultimate”end. They 
must not be allowed to perpetuate differ- 
ences, and so should be strictly limited in 
duration; and, while they operate, every 
effort should be made to make them re- 
dundant by raising the standard of nonwhite 
education, skills, and well-being. 

I am aware that the ultimate difficulty 
lies perhaps in changing the white man’s 
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heart. But I would repeat what I have said 
before—self-interest, no less than a regard 
for moral decency, must persuade white men 
in Africa that they have a place there only 
in a nonracial democracy under a rule of 
law which has tamed power and outlawed 
irrational privilege, arbitrariness, and ca- 
rice. 
. If the white man fails, he will have only 
himself to blame. And let him not blindly 
imagine that the implications of his failure 
will be confined to some parts of Africa 
alone; his failure will leave a legacy of 
hatred and turmoil that will harden the 
hearts of men of color throughout the whole 
world. 





Veterans’ Pension Act of 1959 





SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I have grave reservations over 
a number of provisions contained in 
H.R. 7650, the Veterans’ Pension Act 
of 1959, and also have doubts over the 
basic policy considerations involved in 
this legislation. 

I am aware of the extensive study of 
the nonservice-connection pension sys- 
tem which has been undertaken over 
the past several years by the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee. I am also aware 
‘that the bill before us today contains 
important improvements over the orig- 
inal bill, H.R. 6432, as submitted by the 
administration. 

As the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Teacve] has pointed out, 80 per- 
cent of all single veterans on the pen- 
sion rolls would receive an increase; 62 
percent of all married veterans on the 
pension rolls would receive an increase; 
70 percent of all widows and orphans 
on the pension rolls would receive an 
increase, so that altogether some 854,- 
000 pensioners, or 70 percent of the to- 
tal, would receive increases under this 
bill. 

It is obvious that these increases are 
necessary and long overdue, since the 
last increase in pension rates was al- 
most 7 years ago. Since that time the 
cost-of-living index has risen by more 
than 10 points, while medical care has 
risen more than 30 points. 

Other provisions of the bill have long 
been advocated and are worthy of sup- 
port. They include the section giving 
widows and orphans of veterans of 
World War II and the Korean conflict 
the same eligibility for pension bene- 
fits as now applies to dependents of 
World WarI veterans. According to the 
committee report this will provide pen- 
sions to some 206,000 World War Ii and 
Korean veterans’ widows and orphans 
during the first year. 

The present income limitations of 
$1,400 for single veterans and $2,700 for 
veterans with dependents would be 
raised to $1,800 and $3,000 under the 
— formula established in this 
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Mr. Speaker, while the bill does con- 
tain needed liberalizing provisions, it 
also contains a number of extremely 
questionable sections which I feel require 
adequate debate and consideration on 
the House floor. Unfortunately; there 
has been little opportunity for House 
Members to study the report prior to the 
consideration of this measure today. 
Under the suspension-of-the-rules pro- 
cedure, debate is limited and, of course, 
no amendments can be offered by any 
Member to eliminate objectionable fea- 
tures of the bill or to improve it in any 
way. 

Since this is strictly a “take it or leave 
it” proposition, every Member seriously 
concerned over the future operation of 
the veterans’ pension system faces a di- 
lemma in trying to weigh the short- 
range benefits of this bill against the 
long-range policy changes which it 
makes in the existing program. 

I have already mentioned the gener- 
ally meritorious provisions of H.R. 7650. 
But we must also examine the other sec- 
tions of the bill which must be weighed 
and evaluated. 

The adoption of the sliding-scale for- 
mula or “need” test in the payment of 
non-service-connected disability pen- 
sions marks a historic departure from 
our traditional concept of veterans’ pen- 
sions. It was a-basic recommendation 
of the so-called Bradley Commission of 
several. years ago. I am fearful that, 
once the basic pension policy is changed, 
efforts to curtail other essential veter- 
ans’ programs may follow. 

Another. provision of H.R. 7650 would 
count not only the veterans’ outside in- 
come but also half of the annual income 
of the veteran’s wife, or $1,200, which- 
ever is greater, in the determination of 
pension eligibility. 

Still another provision of the bill 
would repeal the exclusion of railroad 
retirement benefits from the definition 
of “income” for veterans’ pension pur- 
poses. This amendment was added to 
the Railroad Retirement bill only last 
month. While it affects only a relatively 
few veterans, I do not feel that it is 
proper for the House to accept this provi- 
sion one month and then to repeal it 
the next. 

Enactment of this bill would again 
ignore the basic needs for a separate 
pension program for veterans of World 
War I based on age and service. The 
bill would also prohibit the waiver of 
benefits from other sources considered 
as “income,” except for very limited ex- 
ceptions. 

Of course, the “savings provision” of 
H.R. 7650 provides that no person now 
on the pension rolls or placed on the 
rolls before July 1, 1960, the effective 
date of this Act, shall have his pension 
reduced or shall be removed from the 
rolls because of the enactment of this 
legislation. This provision permits cur- 
rent pensioners to exercise an option on 
whether they want to be covered by the 
new formula contained in this bill or 
to continue to receive their pension un- 
der existing law. 

However, the new formula would be 

for those found eligible for 
after July 1, 1960, thus creat- 
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ing a double standard in the treatment 
of veterans, widows and orphans. 

Despite several worthwhile provisions 
in this bill, after weighing the good and 
the bad, I cannot, in good conscience, 
support H.R. 7650 because of its many 
inequitable features and the basic policy 
change it would make in the existing 
veterans’ pension program. 





New Horizons in Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a timely editorial from the Detroit News. 
It pertains to a unique approach for 
accomplishing what education must do 
if man is to keep apace with the fast- 
moving world in which we live. Wayne 
State University’s plan for general edu- 
cation, beginning next fall, is designed to 
stimulate students to think for them- 
selves, express themselves effectively 
with regard to their learning, relate their 
findings to the changing world about 
them, and develop their own creative 
geniuses. 

All of us are vitally concerned about 
the depth and quality of our educational 
programs in the United States. The 
News editorial aptly reflects the pride 
Detroiters have in this bold new ap- 
proach to an old problem. I am partic- 
ularly proud because I am an alumnus of 
the university, which is located within 
the district I am privileged to represent 
in the Congress of the United States. It 
is a pleasure to share the article with my 
colleagugg and others through this me- 
dium. 

The editorial follows: 

MONTEITH COLLEGE—Forp GRANT TO WAYNE 

From an outsider the plan for Wayne State 
University’s new college of general educa- 
tion draws two gasps: Enthusiasm for the 
breadth of the undertaking that could 
change all our ideas of what college is for, 
and even what education is for; and a 
corresponding doubt that teachers can be 
found to teach successfully what so few of 
us ever learned. . 

This is to say that the challenge of Mon- 
teith College opening to its first freshman 
class of 320 rfext fall is vast for all con- 
cerned, even though the idea behind it is 
as old as education itself. ‘Fhe idea is this: 
An educated man is one possessed of fun- 
damental knowledge and understanding of 
his own cultural heritage and able to think 
and express himself constructively about it. 

Science in a few hundred years has so 
widened the universe of things to know 
that even the best filled mind confronts ever 
larger continents of ignorance. The fron- 
tiers swarm with specialists who know a lot 
about something, but almost nothing about 
almost everything. 

Between these specialists there is frighten- 
ingly little contact. Fewer and fewer people 
are able to relate their findings. It is as 
though map makers devoted their lives to 
defining islands and isthmuses but never 
got together to draw the world. 

General education is an attempt to de- 
velop minds that can make contacts. As a 
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first step to break down barriers, Monteith 
will abolish the conventional fields of study 
and the conventional college course. In- 
stead it will develop three main avenues of 
investigation into man and his world: Man 
and science, man and society, man and the 
arts. By a tutorial system students will be 
first guided down these avenues and then 
left free to stroll and explore. 

Man and science, for instance, will pro- 
gressively discuss historically the problems 
and methods of science as well as some of its 
key concepts. The main object will be to 
demonstrate as concretely and variously as 
possible the scientific approach to truth. At 
the same time the student will be consid- 
ering how artists and politicians have sought 
their kinds of truth. 

In the fourth year the whole man is to be 
put together again in what the college calls 
a@ senior colloquium which is to consist of a 
comparative study of the United States and 
Russia as whole civilizations. Since the ob- 
ject here is to use the background and 
methods previously acquired to illuminate 
our own culture it seems a pity not to 
choose an Asian country—India for in- 
stance—as a foil which would present a 
true cultural alternative to our way of life 
rather than merely a political foe. There 
would also be some honor in becoming the 
first American college to recognize that the 
world has an East as well as a West. 

To work out its experiment, Wayne has 
wisely decided to recruit an entirely new 
staff, three senior professors who will give 
a reduced schedule of lectures and 23 young 
tutors who will do the crucial conference 
work with students in the effort to get them 
not only to memorize facts but to think 
about them. Here, of course, is where the 
program succeeds or fails. 

For a young teacher the opportunity is im- 
mense, but could be dismaying. No man can 
know as much as ideally he ought to know. 
In art, for instance, he must discuss music, 
painting and poetry with equal understand- 
ing. In social science he must know the 
techniques of psychology as well as the con- 
tent of world history. 

The difficulty is not primarily that we have 
no teachers ready trained in breadth (a defi- 
ciency that Monteith will in part try to 
remedy); general education means nothing 
if it is a process merely of ‘conveying more 
general and hence less accurate and useful 
information. The meaningful task is crea- 
tive, to discover fresh comparisons between 
facts, to put together fresh generalizations, 
to develop fresh perspectives. 

This obviously must be the task of the 
teacher quite as much as of the student, or 
there will be no worthwhile stimulus at work. 
In short the new staff ideally will be students 
themselves—students of philosophy really, 
encouraging (rather than training) men and 
women who understand what it means to 
think and how to go about it. 

The Monteith idea, so viewed, is exciting 
business to be stirring in our own backyard. 
We wish it well with the pride of Detroiters 
and the humility of human beings still de- 
pendent for any future at all on that old- 
fashioned and often neglected machine atop 
the spinal column, 





Oceonography: Key to National Survival 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, our ex- 
pert scientists in the field of oceanog- 
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raphy have advised that our country’s 
future welfare and very survival de- 
pends upon the acquisition of more 
knowledge about the oceans which oc- 
cupy over two-thirds of the earth’s 
surface. The National Academy of Sci- 
ence’s committee on oceanography, rec- 
ognizing -the immediate necessity of 
coping with this problem, has formu- 
lated a minimum 10-year program de- 
signed to enable our country to meet the 
many challenges in the scientific strug- 
gle to unlock the secrets of the ocean 
depths. Adoption of this program is a 
must in view of the desperate cold war 
struggle in which we are now engaged. 


Although oceanography has received 
less glamourous consideration than outer 
space exploration, nevertheless, the vital 
importance of this field in military 
strategy and scientific progress is well 
recognized. Military experts have indi- 
cated that they consider the undersea 
threat to our security more insidious 
than the airborne and space threat. In 
addition, searching our oceans for addi- 
tional sources of food, for mineral re- 
sources, for methods of improving our 
oceanic travel routes, and simply to learn 
about the unknown of the ocean is vital 
to our national future. 

The following article, taken from the 
New York Times magazine of June 14, 
reveals the broad scope of our unex- 
plored oceanic frontier: 

PORTRAIT OF THE PLANET “OCEANUS” 
(By James Dugan) 

The National Academy of Sciences recently 
took some soundings in the oceans—or 
rather in oceanography, the study of the 
oceans. “The problems to be solved con- 
cerning the oceans are clearly more urgent 
than those of space,” said the report of the 
academy’s committee under Prof. Harrison 
Brown, of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. “We know less about many regions 
of the ocean than we know about the lunar 
surface.” 

A retired submariner, Vice Adm. C, B. 
Momsen,. put it even stronger. “We've all 
gone a little crazy about this outer-space 
business,” he said. ‘The ocean is the place 
where we should be putting our efforts in 
order to provide for future generations.” 

Seventy-one percent of the earth’s surface 
is covered by water. An observer, looking at 
our predominantly blue-green orb from 
another planet would hardly call it earth, but 
more likely “Oceanus.” ‘This most abundant 
element is also the most magical. All land 
animals ascended from the sea, including 
homo sapiens, who crawled out of it in the 
form of some persistent and adaptable fish; 
our ears are vestiges of its gill slits. The 
oceans create climate and weather, and while 
separating nations, unite mankind under 
their domination, 

The most important movement in nature 
is the epic journey of water molecules. 
Among the incalculable trillions of water 
molecules, no two—even though they start 
out together—complete the same itinerary. 
One may be drawn: from the sea by the sun, 
join a snowflake, he buried in a glacier, be- 
come part of an avalanche and melt into a 
river, return to the sea, be transported by 
deep currents, rise again to fall in monsoon 
rains sweeping a parched desert, there to 
evaporate in the morning sun and return at 
night as dew upon the sands. 

Another water molecule may sink deep 
into the earth, find a river, turn a hydro- 
electric turbine, detour into an irrigation 
canal and, teamed with the sun, build cells 
of plants and men before it slides again into 
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the sea, or conceivably into the water jacket 
of a nuclear submarine reactor. 

The ocean is a reservoir of 324 million 
cubic miles of these molecules, ever in mo- 
tion, always rearing untold hosts of ani- 
mals. If all the continents and mountains 
were bulldozed flat, the earth would be cov- 
ered by water more than 12,000 feet deep. 
This grand volume of living space, this dark, 
evershifting immensity, has an aspect of im- 
penetrability. 

Sea and air are divided by a viscous cur- 
tain; on one side there is an air pressure of 
14 pounds per square inch which holds our 
watery flesh together; beneath the curtain is 
an element weighing 800 times as much as 
air, utterly dark a few fathoms down, and 
with pressures that increase an additional 
14 pounds, or 1 atmosphere, every 33 feet 
on the way down. A naked man would be 
pulped about 3,000 feet down, and for all 
dives beyond 600 feet he must be encased in 
armor. Yet, we know that many animals live 
in the deeps at pressures of 15,000 pounds 
per square inch. 

As a life environment, the sea is a sort of 
land turned upside down. The sunlit pas- 
tures are at the top, where the water is sat- 
urated with tiny drifting vegetables without 
roots—phytoplankton—and equally minute 
animals—zooplankton. The athletic animals 
come up to graze in this fertile prairie and 
become links in extensive food chains, formed 
roughly along the lines suggested in Shake- 
speare’s “Pericles”: 

“Third Fisherman: Master, I marvel how 
the fishes live in the sea. 

“First Fisherman: Why, as we do a-land: 
the great ones eat up the little ones.” 

The chains extend to the abyss. The most 
amazing fact about this inverted life pyra- 
mid is that only 2 percent of the nutritive 
matter ends up in swimming fish. The rest 
falls to the invertebrates: pulsing jellyfish, 
darting shrimp, fixed colonies of coral 
polyps and crawlers and diggers of the floor, 
Animals without backbones make up 90 per- 
cent of the ocean population. The longest 
known invertebrate is the marine flatworm, 
lineus longissimus, which grows to a length 
of 80 feet. 

There are about 30,000 known species of 
marine life and more than a hundred new 
ones are discovered each year. For nearly a 
century marine biologists have been at work 
helping the commercial fishermen. They 
have learned more about the food chains of 
fish like the cod and herring than is known 
of the nutritional history of any land 
animal. 

In the other main branch of sea science, 
physical oceanography, there are enormous 
unanswered questions... The nature of the 
bottom, the circulation of the deep currents, 
and the chemistry of the water are poorly 
understood. We know that the sea floor has 
mountain chains, volcanoes, canyons, hills, 
and plains like those of the land, but the 
process of charting them is only now emerg- 
ing from a state like that of the blind men 
and the elephant. A hundred years ago a 
brilliant U.S. Navy lieutenant, Matthew 
Maury, compiled the first bottom contour 
chart of the North Atlantic from random 
soundings, reported in ships’ logs. The im- 
mediate practical result was to determine 
the best course for the first transatlantic 
telegraph cables. F 

With the advent of echo-sounding in the 
last 20 years, the Atlantic hydrographic chart 
is being revised continuously and nuclear 
submarines are now charting the Arctic 
basin under the ice. Yet, vast areas of the 
Pacific are unmapped and the Indian Ocean 
has hardly been touched. We know that 
several depressions in the floor are deeper 
than Mount Everest is high, but we cannot 
be sure that we have found the deepest one. 

Consider the abyssal valley called the 
Marianas Trench, lying west of Guam. In 
1951 the British Challenger expedition 
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sounded 35,640 feet at one place in the 
trench. In 1957 the Soviet ship Vitiaz 
sounded 300 feet deeper at another place near 
by, and this year the Russian vessel found 
@ spot 225 feet deeper than that. 

The French Navy is now building an 
abyssal bathyscaph to take three men to the 
floor of the Marianas Trench. What will be 
discovered by the hydronauts who finally 
reach the bottom of the world? This is a 
layman’s way of putting the question, for no 
scientist will predict what he is going to 
discover. First, it seems certain that no 
human observers will ever get closer to the 
core of the earth than the men who attain 
the bottom of the Marianas Trench. The 
world's deepest land shaft accessible to men 
is the Champion Reef gold mine in India, 
which is only 9,811 feet deep. 

The depthmen will have a unique oppor- 
tunity to learn something of the creation 
and makeup of the earth. They will take 
down gravity meters to test the theory of 
isostacy—that the elevations of the earth's 
surface are compensated by the greater 
density and strength of the undercrust. 
Thus Mount Everest would be the thickest 
nodule on the crust, balanced by a weight 
equal to Everest’s beneath it, and the Mari- 
anas Trench would be the thinnest point in 
the rocky envelope of the globe. 

The new bathyscaph crew will measure 
cosmic ray penetration of the sea, radioac- 
tivity, and the age of the water in the abyss. 
Water age is based on how long it has lain in 
one place and this can be determined by 
trapping a sample and subjecting it to car- 
bon 14 dating. If the deepwater molecules 
have not been moving in the sea, air and 
earth cycle for, say 50,000 years, their or- 
ganic radiocarbon content will be corre- 
spondingly low. 

The observers in the big bathyscaph may 
also make still and motion pictures of the 
trench, take water and sedimentatal temper- 
atures, and perhaps sight no one knows what 
living creatures in that perpetual night. 

Quite serious scientists like Sir Alister 
Hardy of Oxford do not rule out the possi- 
bility that there are sea monsters to be dis- 
eovered and proved. A few years ago a dozen 
free divers working in a wreck a hundred feet 
under the Red Sea, several times sighted a 
wrasse 20 feet long. This is a common 
vegetarian species never before found more 
than 3 feet long. 

It was also recently noted that the exist- 
ence of a species of ee] larva many times the 
size of the common European and American 
eel larva may furnish a basis for recurrent 
stories of sea serpents. The mature form 
of this larva has not been discovered but 
it could produce an adult eel of sea serpent 
dimensions. 

One aspect of oceanography that has fal- 
len into neglect is simply that of identfying 
fish—or taxonomy. It is considered dull 
work to catalog fish. One of the greatest 
taxonomists is J. L. B. Smith, of South 
Africa, the discoverer of the fabulous coela- 
canth. This big fighting brute was brought 
up by fishermen in East Africa and aroused 
the curiosity of the curator of a provincial 
museum, who sent a sketch of it to Smith. 
He instantly identified it as a coelacanth, a 
species believed extinct for 60 million years. 
Somewhere in his files, Smith recalled see- 
ing the animal as an empty fossil split from 
a@ rock. 

The sovereign seas have many more revala- 
tions in store, if we are able to go after 
them. Many weathers of the world are born 
the long swells of the Pacific by an inti- 
interaction of sea and air. On land 
is @ specialization call micrometeor- 
» which pries into the weather a few 
es from the ground, but almost no work 
been done on the film of spray in the 
oceanic reaches. 
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Almost everything we know—or believe we 
know—about the sea is open at both ends. 
The questions themselves may be wrong and 
many of the answers are under challenge. 
Take the sacred theory of photosynthesis, 
which holds that the growth of all vegeta- 
tion, and consequently of animals, depends 
on the action of the sun on carbon dioxide 
and water. What of the marine animals 
of the abyss, which never see the faintest 
ray of sunlight? Their existence has always 
been explained by supposing they eat dead 
organic matter falling from the level of light. 
Is this true? 

A French zoologist, Professor Brouardel, 
has preliminary evidence that some marine 
animals thrive in the blackness without any 
discernible action of photosynthesis. It will 
take him years of the most painstaking 
instrument-building, campaigns at sea, and 
every conceivable cross-check to establish the 
doubt. Only if these negative results are 
valid will he be able to formulate the ques- 
tion: how do they live, if not by photo- 
synthesis? Then the study can begin. 

Unable to see the underwater world until 
recently, oceanographers have relied on blind, 
static groping into the depths. They lowered 
nets, dredges, bathythermographs, still 
cameras, water bottles, coring pipes, and cur- 
rent meters. 

Today depth-groping is becoming more mo- 
bile and it is acquiring more eyes, both 
human and photographic. Continuous re- 
cording instruments from a ship under way 
are able to bring up data from a long strip of 
the sea. No artificial eyes in the sea will ever 
be better than man’s own, but, while ve- 
hicles are being built for him to roam the 
abyss, some spectacular new cameras are al- 
ready scouting the watery terra incognita. 

Electronic flash cameras, such as those 
built by Prof. Harold Edgerton, of M.1I.T., 
have made thousands of stills in depths down 
to 6 miles. Underwater television chains, 
transmitting through a wire to the surface, 
cannot go nearly as deep as that, because of 
the weight of electrical cable required. But 
some form of motion picture seems the best 
medium, short of human observation. 

Edgerton and Capt. Jacques-Yves Cous- 
teau, spopsored by the National Geographic 
Society, have successfully tested a traveling 
automatic movie camera, to be dragged across 
the floor at great depth. It takes 1,600 feet 
of 35-mm color movies by electronic flashes 
synchronized with the shutter openings. The 
roving camera reveals the nature of the ter- 
rain and surprises bottom-dwelling animals 
which may not hold still for snapshots. 

Although the present state of knowledge 
about the sea calls for pure investigations, 
without an end in view, there are many chal- 
lenges for applied science—the sort that sets 
out to invent something. ne thing we 
have got to inyent in short order is a way to 
increase the food harvest from the sea. There 
are nearly 3 billion of us alive now and 
there may be 4 billion in 20 years. Farm- 
ing can’t feed everyone now and it certainly 
will not be able to supply the increment. 

We not only must find more fish—by push- 
ing the trawling fleets-into the open sea off 
the shallow continental shelves, where they 
now operate on only 10 percent of the ocean 
surface—but also have got to eat more species 
of fish. A possible asset lies in edible sea 
worms—highly efficient manufacturers of 
protein—which are eaten in large quantities 
in China. Perhaps they could be prepared in 
some fasltion suitable to Western palates. 

Some biologists are looking for a “pig of 
the sea” that could manufacture protein as 
efficiently as an Iowa hog. This sea porker 
might be domesticated in underwater pig- 
geries consisting of concrete mazes or jet- 
tisoned street cars. The difficulty here is to 
find a species that could be so domesticated. 
Perhaps candidates could be found among 
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some of the sedentary coastal fishes, such as 
rockfish or groupers. 

The U.S. Navy is very much concerned with 
physical oceanography, especially the ex- 
traordinary sound-conducting layers of the 
ocean, which, if understood, could aid in th® 
detection of submarines. A half-pound dy- 
namite explosion at a classified depth, for 
example, has been detected 3,000 miles away 
by an underwater hydrophone. If the Navy 
could learn why and manipulate this con- 
ductivity in countering enemy submarines, 
there would be fewer wrinkled brows in the 
antisubmarine warfare branch. 

Conversely, greater knowledge of the tracks 
of deep currents and the differing tempera- 
ture and salinity layers of the subsurface 
could help submarines avoid detection. A 
submarine commander who understood how 
to use these deep currents could shut down 
all engines and drift away from attack. And 
since temperature and salinity affect the 
buoyancy of the steel bubble that is a sub- 
marine, he could float safely on thermoclines 
deep below. 

Another unexplained phenomenon is a 
horizontal smokescreen below the surface 
that can completely hide a submarine from 
sonar probes. It is known as the deep scat- 
tering layer. The DSL has been found in 
all oceans at depths ranging from 150 to 
3,000 feet, but not all the time and not neces- 
sarily in the same area on 2 consecutive days. 
Something in midwater interferes with the 
high-frequency pings and scatters them to 
form a heavy trace onthe sonar graph, often 
obscuring the true bottom as well as objects 
beneath the layer. 

The DSL sometimes rises toward: the sur- 
face at night and goes down in the morn- 
ing. Is it a dense animal population which 
deflects the sonar? Several dozen men have 
passed through heavily indicated DSL’s in 
bathyscaphs and electronic flash cameras 
have been lowered into DSL’s hundreds of 
times. Sometimes they saw clouds of 
shrimps and diatoms in the mysterious 
layer, sometimes. nothing. 

The water itself is vital to the future of 
the race. Present and looming fresh-water 
shortages around the world can be met only 
by going where the water is and taking the 
salt out of it for irrigation, industry, and 
human use. Not too far in the future 
science will crack the water atom for nuclear 
energy and, before then, power will be com- 
ing from harnessing the tides and thermal 
exchanges under water. 

Offshore mining is becoming a common- 
place in the oil and sulfur industries. Car- 
rying this further, plans are being made for 
a dramatic project—an effort to bore a hole 
through the earth’s crust under the sea 
near Puerto Rico. This will involve drilling 
first through a layer of sediment beneath 
several miles of water, then through the 
“Moho” (an abbreviation for the Mohorovicic 
Discontinuity, so named for the Yugoslav 
scientist who identified it), which is believed 
to be the lower part of the earth’s crust. 

Several plants are now producing mag- 
nesium from sea water, and in Texas a mag- 
nesium plant. utilizes precipitate made from 
seashells dredged in Galveston Bay. There 
is probably no end to the minerals that will 
be mined from the ocean floor or extracted 
from sea water when the processes are 
worked out. The water contains them all. 

The sea is the limitless realm of inner 
space. It is our last dependency, as the 
crowding globe rolls on. 


OcEANUS 


The sea was the chief mystery of the ear- 
liest civilization; in pre-Homeric times the 
Greeks ordained as their primordial god, 
Oceanus, the father of all. He sat at the 
uttermost west of the world, stroking his 
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long white beard with his red crab claws, 
watching the struggle of men against nature. 
Jason, leader of the Argonauts, was probably 
the first navigator who sailed purely to study 
the sea. The Golden Fleece may have been 
the silky yellow byssus of the Pinna nobilis 
clam, the filaments it extrudes to anchor 
itself to the sea floor. : 

Classic navigators have often been led on 
by curiosity about the sea itself, as well as 
the lands across it. Capt. James Cook took 
depth soundings during his circumnaviga- 
tions; Charles Darwin went to sea on the 
Beagle as a geologist. His masterpieces of 
reason, on the formation of coral reefs and 
the origin of species by natural selection, 
derive from the university of the oceans. 

The first general scientific exploration of 
the oceans began in 1872 with the cruise of 
H. M. S. Challenger, which carried a bold, 
inquisitive Canadian named Jack Murray as 
a student assistant. He became Sir John 
Murray, editor of the Challenger Reports, 
50 thick quarto volumes that are the basic 
archives of ocean science. 





A Bill To Provide Emergency Relief 
to Family Farm Poultry and Egg 
Producers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. BROWN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of our great American indus- 
tries—the poultry industry—is- in the 
grips of an economic hurricane that is 
whipping and lashing the big and the 
small, the efficient and the inefficient, 
destroying some $600 million worth of 
purchasing power and some $50 million 
to $60 million worth of Federal income 
tax revenues, cutting a path of broken 
hearts and bankruptcy from coast to 
coast. 

Fair-minded people who understand 
this disaster are agreed that immediate 
disaster relief must be provided to 
thousands of poultrymen, or else. Gov- 
ernment has provided similar relief to 
beef and hog producers, vegetable and 
fruit growers, and others in similar ca- 
tastrophes in recent years past. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson has 
spent some $230 million during the past 
6 years to help combat economic disaster 
in the livestock industry; some $34 mil- 
lion for fruit, and $31 million for 
vegetable producers’ economic reces- 
sions. 

Right now, the Secretary is engaging 
in-a powdered egg purchase program, al- 
legedly designed to relieve the suffering 
accompanying the present economic dis- 
aster in the poultry industry. 

But, in my opinion, the way the Secre- 
tary is going about this is a deplorable 
waste of the taxpayer’s money. Stem- 





- ming this vast economic storm by pur- 


chasing powdered, or even shell eggs is 
like trying to lower an ocean tide by 
dipping salt water with a teaspoon. 
The money should be spent on buying 
the hens that lay the eggs, not the eggs 
themselves. Every hen converted to 
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roasting chicken would remove some 10 
to 16 dozen eggs from the present over- 
supply of eggs. ‘The Secretary could buy 
the hen for not more than $1. At 30 
cents a dozen, the eggs from the hen 
would cost $3 to $4. And the frozen or 
canned chicken is wanted and needed 
for the school lunch program and for 
export marketing, while powdered eggs 
are not in such demand. 

I have hoped against hope that the 
Secretary of Agriculture would change 
his mind and replace this egg purchase 
program with a sounder, more effective 
remedy. But apparently, he has no such 
intentions. So, today, I have introduced 
a bill which would direct the Secretary 
to change from egg-purchasing to a more 
constructive and effective hen-removal 
program. 

This is an emergency measure, not de- 
signed to attack the long-range problems 
of the poultry industry. It is a measure 
to provide emergency relief to family 
farm poultry and egg producers. 

It provides first, a fowl-purchase pro- 
gram to help alleviate the problems of 
the egg producers; second, a new school 
lunch discount program to help schools 
encourage more use of poultry meat in 
school lunch programs; and, third, a new 
CCC policy to encourage more utilization 
of poultry meat in foreign trade. 

I regret very much that any Member 
of Congress ever has to write a bill direct- 
ing any executive department to do what 
they are authorized to do and have the 
funds to do, anyway. But, apparently, 
this is the only alternative with the pres- 
ent Secretary of Agriculture. Either we 
spell out what he should do and how he 
should do it, or he’ll waste the taxpayer’s 
money on ineffective and expensive 
brainstorms. 

I invite the consideration of the Con- 
gress to the legislation introduced today, 
a draft of which follows: 

A Brut To Provip—e EMERGENCY RELIEF TO 
FAMILY FARM POULTRY AND EGG PRODUCERS, 
AND FoR OTHER PURPOSES 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Emergency Poul- 

try Purchase Act”. 

Sec. 2) For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

(b) The term “laying hens” means healthy 
hens in actual use for the commercial pro- 
duction of eggs. 

(c) The term “started pullets” means 
healthy pullets more than 27 days old and 
less than 365 days old intended as replace- 
ment fowl for laying flocks. 

(d) The term “hatching eggs” means fer- 
tilized eggs which are intended for and 
capable of being commercially hatched. 

(e) The term “official establishment” 
means any establishment as determined by 
the Secretary at which inspection of the 
slaughter of poultry, or the processing of 
poultry products, is maintained under the 
authority of the Poultry Products Inspec- 
tion Act. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary, by the means 
and subject to the limitations and condi- 
tions set forth in subsections (b) through 
(f) of this section, shall purchase within 
91 days after the date of enactment of this 


(1) not less than 15 million nor more 
than 20 million laying hens, 
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(2) not less than 10 million nor more 
than 20 million pullets, and 

(3). not less than 30 million nor more 
than 36 million hatching eggs. 

(b) In making the purchases authorized 
in subsection (a), and in holding and dis- 
posing of the commodities so purchased, the 
Secretary shall act through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

(c) The purchases authorized in para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a) shall 
be made on behalf of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation by such official establishments 
as the Secretary may designate as agents of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for such 
purpose. 

(dad) The purchases authorized in para- 
graph (3) of subsection (a) shall be made on 
behalf of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
by such egg dealers as the Secretary may 
designate as agents of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for such purpose. 

(e) No purchase shall be made pursuant 
to paragraph (1) of subsection (a) unless— 

(1) such purchase is made at a price of 
not less than 20 cents per pound, live weight, 
and 

(2) the seller from whom such purchase 
is to be made certifies, at such time and in 
such manner and form as the Secretary may 
prescribe, that the laying hens to be thus 
purchased constitute not less than 20 per- 
cent of all the laying hens owned by such 
seller at the time of certification. 

(f) No purchase shall be made pursuant 
to paragraph (3) of subsection (a) unless— 

(1) such purchase is made at a price not 
less than the average price of hatching eggs 
in the calendar year 1958, as determined by 
the Secretary, and 

(2) the seller from whom such purchase 
is to be made certifies, at such time and in 
such manner and form as the Secretary may 
prescribe, that the hatching eggs to be thus 
purchased constitute not less than 50 percent 
of the seller’s production of hatching eggs 
for such period of time as the Secretary may 
prescribe. 

Sec. 4, The Secretary shall, from funds of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, through 
the facilities of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration pay to the appropriate financial agent 
of each public school and each nonprofit 
private school in any place subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States one-half 
of all funds expended by or on behalf of 
such school for poultry meat (including 
turkey meat), not exceeding six pounds per 
student, for consumption by students at 
such school during the period beginning July 
1, 1959, and ending June $0, 1960. Such 
payment shall be made only upon applica- 
tion to the Secretary in such form, and sub- 
stantiated in such manner, as he may de- 
termine. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall, within one 
year after the date of enactment of this Act, 
purchase through the facilities of the Com- . 
modity Credit Corporation dressed broilers 
and turkeys to the value of $10 million. The 
Secretary shall dispose of the broilers and 
turkeys so purchased by sales made pursu-~ 
ant to agreements entered into under the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954. 

Sxc. 6. The second sentence of section 32 
of the Act of August 24, 1935, entitled “An 
Act to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, and for other purposes” (7 U.S.C. 612c) 
is amended (1) by striking out “and (3)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “(3)”, and (2) 
by adding immediately before the period at 
the end thereof the following “; and (4) carry 
out the purposes of the Emergency Poultry 
Purchase Act”. 

Src. 7. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion shall make no purchases of eggs other~ 
wise than as specified in section 3 of this Act 
during the period ending 91 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 
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Veterans of America Are Stabbed in the 
Backs by H.R. 7650 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


The House had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 7650) modifying the pension pro- 
gram for veterans of World War I, World 
War II, and the Korean conflict and their 
widows and children. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 40-minute debate under the gag rule 
when the veterans’ pensions program 
was being crucified by H.R. 7650, I voted 
against the bill. 

I was 1 of 34 Members who stood up to 
be counted on the division vote. Iam as 
proud of that vote as any that I have 
made in this session of the 86th Con- 
gress. However, any personal satisfac- 
tion that I experienced because of my 
individual contribution to opposition to 
H.R. 7650 is far outweighed by my feeling 
of depression that the House has now 
established a yardstick for future vet- 
erans pensions which is an insult to those 
who served and will serve our Nation in 
times of military need. The House by 
‘its action in accepting H.R. 7650 with 
only 40 minutes of debate and without 
opportunity for amendments has in 
effect pauperized all veterans who will 
desperately need pensions in the near 
future. 

The House action in this implementa- 
tion of the Bradley Commission report 
of several years ago has authorized and 
directed the Veterans’ Administration to 
become a final arbiter in family squab- 
bles which will develop because of the 
requirement that 50 percent of spouse’s 
income shall be computed in the income 
eligibility requirement. It is not diffi- 
cult to foresee in the near future that 
thousands of decisions will of necessity 
have to be made by the Administration 
in determining whether a spouse’s in- 
come is available as income to the 
veteran. 

For these reasons and because I feel as 
I have always felt that veterans pensions 
should be granted as the Nation’s recog- 
nition for military service in time of war 
rather than as a miserable pittance to be 
given begrudgingly to keep a veteran off 
the welfare relief rolls, I shall always 
consider the action of the House on H.R. 
7650 as a stab in the back of veterans’ 
rights and precedents established over 
the many years of the Nation’s history. 

It also seems bitterly ironic to me that 
on the same day that this stab in the 
back was executed, within minutes of 
the final vote on the same, the House 
should be considering an authorization 
bill of $3.6 billion for the mutual security 
or foreign aid bill of 1960. On the one 
hand, the House repudiates the histori- 
cal precedents under which veterans of 
America have been given pension recog- 
nition for their military service, while 
on the other hand the House, without 
any substantial opposition, for the most 
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part, prepares to stretch our budget to 
spend billions of dollars to improve liv- 
ing standards of millions of people in 
foreign areas thousands of miles re- 
moved from us: 

To supplement these observations, Mr. 
Speaker, I am including, herewith, the 
statement which I made for the consid- 
eration of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee when H.R. 6432 and subsequently 
H.R. 7650 were being acted upon: 
TESTIMONY BY THE HONORABLE JAMEs C. OLI- 

VER, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, First DISTRICT, 

MAINE, IN Support or A $100-A-MONTH 

PENSION TO CERTAIN WORLD Wak I VETERANS 

Over 60 YEARS OF AGE, BEFORE THE HOUSE 

VETERANS’ AFFAIRS COMMITTFE, JUNE 9, 1959 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity which you and your committee have 
extended to me, to make a statement in sup- 
port of H.R. 4523, which was introduced by 
me in the interest of veterans of World War I. 
I also appreciate this opportunity to place 
my viewpoint before the committee with ref- 
erence to H.R. 6432, which contains the rec- 
ommendations of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion concerning veterans’ benefits in general. 

First, let me state my position with ref- 
erence to my Dill in the interest of World 
War I veterans who are cover 60 years of age 
and whose income is less than $2,400 a year 
if single and $3,800 a year if married. This 
bill, as you know, would authorize a monthly 
pension of $100 to take effect at 60 years of 
age. It is identical to H.R. 1181, introduced 
by our distinguished colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania {Mr. VAN ZANDT]. 

I would like to say in passing, Mr. Chair- 
man, that during the 75th Congress, I was 
a member of this great committee which 
has consistently acted constructively in the 
interest of veterans of all wars. I know that 
the problems that confront the members of 
this committee today are difficult and the 
decisions, which have to be made, carry with 
them great responsibility for each and every 
one of you. It is my feeling, having been a 
veteran of World Wars I and II, that I can 
speak with some understanding of the public 
treatment which has been extended to vet- 
erans of both world wars. I know that this 
committee, during the past several years, 
has had a complete appreciation of the dif- 
ference in treatment which has been ex- 
tended to World War I veterans in contrast 
to the most generous legislation for the de- 
serving veterans of World War II. 

Just to briefly mention the benefits re- 
ceived during the nearly 18 years after each 
World War in terms of comparison, I re- 
spectfully call to your attention that up to 
June 30, 1958, the per capita benefits paid to 
World War II veterans totaled $3,900 while 
during the same period of time; namely, 18 
years after World War I, all benefits paid to 
the veterans of that war totaled $1,480 per 
capita. This comparison is not made in the 
spirit of criticism, but merely to call atten- 
tion to the existing facts; namely, comparable 
treatment has not been accorded to World 
War I veterans. As a further comparison, 
there was no GI insurance, no educational 
bill of rights, no home or business loans pro- 
vided for World War I veterans as was the 
case of the veterans of World War II. Sever- 
ance pay for the veterans of World War I was 
limited to $60 which certainly could never be 
considered as an adequate recognition of the 
military service during the period of war 
which was rendered by my comrades in World 
War TI. 

It is not my intention to belabor the situa- 
tion which we all know currently exists in 
connection with the desperate financial needs 
of World War I veterans. Their average age 
is now 65 and they, in too many instances, 
find themselves with no adequate means of 
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support. The economic problems of people 
generally over 65 years of age are well under- 
stood; and, this is true whether such in- 
dividuals are in the veterans’ classification or 
otherwise. But, we do owe our wartime vet- 
erans, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, a re- 
sponsibility to provide that the precedent 
which has been established in enacting age 
pension benefits for veterans of all previous 
wars may be extended in a similar manner to 
the veterans of World War I. The Bureau 
of the Budget, the Veterans’ Administration, 
and those who are opposed to this legisla- 
tion, use figures to discredit the legislation on 
the basis that such pension payments would 
ruin America economically. The Veterans’ 
Administration’s cold statistics do not, in any 
way, refiect the economic benefits which 
would accrue as a result of pension payments 
being distributed in every small community 
of this Nation through the enactment of this 
legislation. 

I hesitate to call attention to an observa- 
tion which is too often made although war- 
ranted: If we can afford to finance activities 
all over the world in order to step up the liv- 
ing standards of less fortunate people, we 
should be more determined to extend to our 
own people, especially our veterans, the con- 
sideration which would improve their liv- 
ing standards as well. The basic philosophy 
in this legislation which I propose, in my 
opinion is: (1) that the precedents to which 
I referred above justify similar action for 
World War I veterans; (2) the cost of the pro- 
gram will automatically be liquidated by the 
increased activity in our economy resulting 
from these pension payments; (3) the peo- 
ple of America cannot afford to ignore the 
economic needs of our soldier citizens who 
have served in times of military conflict when 
our Nation’s security has been  periled. 
Americans have not been ungrateful in the 
past and have always generously authorized 
veterans’ henefits. There should be no ex- 
ception today to a similar approach when the 
needs are so obvious. 

These observations of mine, Mr. Chairman, 
are not new. As a matter of fact, there is 
nothing new that can be said on this subject. 
The issue is clear. Veterans of all wars 
should be treated equally. 

If I may encroach further upon your time, 
I would like to take this opportunity to.ex- 
press briefly, my opposition to H.R. 6432 as it 
is presently written and now under consider- 
ation by this able committee. - The concept 
of need upon which this legislation is based, 
in my opinion, is not the proper concept for 
veterans’ legislation. It is the familiar ap- 
proach developed by the Bradley Commission 
some years ago and now comes to us dressed 
up in rather attractive phraseology emanat- 
ing more or less I would expect, from the 
Madison Avenue advertising technique. I 
also recall that in the early thirties, the Econ- 
omy Act so-called was directed primarily at 
veterans’ benefits. Veterans’ benefits have al- 
ways been the first target of the arbitrary 
economizers. It is true, unfortunately, that 
there have been abuses in the matter of vet- 
erans’ benefits. It is also true that there have 
been bank embezzlements and many other 
phases of daily activity which we do not like. 
Yet, we don’t tear down the whole structure 
because of the action of a few which dis- 
credit policies based on merit and justice 
with which we are in accord. I think that 
iAmericans generally feel that veterans’ bene-~ 
fits have been and should continue to be 
granted as a matter of recognition for mili- 
tary service in times of conflict. The basic 
philosophy of H.R. 6432 would transform vet- 
erans’ benefits into a needs concept. This 
would extinguish in this one approach, a 
great American tradition based upon the 
gratitude of the people of America for those 
who have unselfishly served their Nation. 
Therefore, I oppose H.R. 6432 and I ask the 
members of this committee to do the same. 
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I wish to make one other point, Mr. Chair- 
man, and then I shall conclude. H.R. 6432 
would establish the income of wives as 4 
qualifying factor in pension benefits to be 
paid to veterans. It seems to me that this 
is a cruel concept, since a veteran would 
be forced to subordinate his economic in- 
dependence and his personal dignity. If he 
ran short of funds during any part of the 
month while waiting for his decreased pen- 
sion payment, he would be forced to rather 
abjectly ask for tide-over pennies or dollars 
from his wife, who, because of her own 
independent income, would find herself in 
a controlling position. This may seem to be 
a@ rather superficial observation, but it isn’t 
difficult to envision the many difficult fam- 
ily situations which would arise from such 
a stultifying combination of circumstances. 
Such a possibility is not in the interests 
of any veteran and it is not in the best 
interests of the country. Such a possible 
and even probable complication is reason 
enough, in my opinion, to oppose the basic 
needs concept of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion proposal. I hope that this committee 
will decide to reject this attempt to de- 
crease veterans’ benefits and to demean the 
veterans. I thank you again, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the, opportunity to present these 
observations. 





H.R. 3, Regarding the Preemption Doc- 
trine, Will Produce Chaos Instead of 
Clarification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in extension of my remarks I 
include a thoughtful editorial from the 
Boston Herald of Friday, June 12, 1959, 
= the subject of H.R. 3, the preemption 





STATES RIGHTS REVOLT 


We are glad that the House Republican 
policy committee is above rubber stamping 
administration proposals. But we wish. it 
had found a better issue on which to demon- 
strate its independence. 

The 33-member committee has endorsed 
the so-called States rights bill, aimed at 
curbing the power of the Supreme Court to 
overturn State legislation, despite the fact 
that the administration has called the meas- 
ure “the most hazardous” before Congress 
The committee should have thought twice 
before taking the step. 

The chief purpose of the States rights bill 
is to reverse the Supreme Court's decision in 
the Steve Nelson case. This case, which was 
decided in 1956, declared that the Federal 


Government had preempted the field of . 


sedition control and that State laws in this 
field were no longer enforceable. (A clarify- 
ing opinion this week said that the States 
could punish sedition against themselves, 
but not against the Federal Government). 
Reversing this finding would be within Con- 
gress’ rights, because it was presumably a 
congressional act (the Smith Act) that pre- 
empted the field in the first place. 

But the bill goes beyond this and attempts 
to set up a general rule for the court to follow 
in other cases. 

“No act of Congress,” the offending sec- 
tion says, “shall be construed as indicating 
an intent on the part of Congress to occupy 
the field in which the act operates to the ex- 
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clusion of all State laws on the same subject 
matter, unless such act contains an express 
provision to that effect, or unless there is a 
direct and positive conflict between such act 
and a State law so that the two cannot be 
reconciled or consistently stand together.” 

This language, if it were to become law, 
would be extremely mischievous because it 
would invite the relitigation of every case 
that has raised the preemption issue in the 

. And as a guide to future decision it 
provides little for the court to go on that it 
does not already have. 

If Congress doesn’t like the result of the 
Steve Nelson case, it can reverse it, although 
we think even that step would be unwise. It 
can also resolve to make its own intentions 
clear in«future legislation which overlaps 
State law. But it should not try to write 
general rules for the court. The effect, as 
the administration says, will be most haz- 
ardous. 

The House Republican Policy Committee 
has endorsed a bill which will produce chaos 
instead of clarification. It should clarify its 
own thinking. 





Inflation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I, like 
many of my colleagues,. have received 
thousands of letters from my constitu- 
ents in the past few months which re- 
flect the deep and growing concern of all 
the people of this Nation over the serious 
trend of. inflation caused by excessive 
Government spending. 

The City Club of Chicago, a non- 
partisan civic center for Chicago and its 
suburbs, has prepared a statement of 
views, which lists the causes and effects 
of inflation and concludes with a recom- 
mendation for a comprehensive report 
which can lead to integrated action 
against this threat to our country. 

This seems to be a very sound ap- 
proach to this very serious problem of 
the devaluation of the American dollar 
and I, therefore, would like to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the fol- 
lowing statement: 

INFLATION 

The possibility of creeping inflation with 
resulting higher living costs poses a grave 
threat to the economy and general welfare 
of our country. Inflation reduces the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar because of a 
rise in the price level. To the millions of 
people who have saved and sacrificed in order 
to establish a measure of security for their 
declining years, the effect of such inflation 
is serious and often disastrous. Inflation 
adds an entirely undesirable risk to business 
enterprise. 

Because of the many world crises in recent 
years and because of the general level of 
prosperity enjoyed by the American people, 
we are only now becoming aware of the latent 
dangers of inflation to our economy. The 
American people should be alerted to these 

. The City Club of Chicago endorses 
current steps to analyze the situation with a 
view of pointing the way toward a remedy. 

The causes and effects of inflation are nu- 
merous and so intertwined that the whole 
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problem, with its many ramifications, must 
be considered as a unit. Some of the com- 
plexity of the problem of inflation is re- 
flected in the variety of possible causes 
which have been mentioned in public dis- 
cussions of this problem, and occasionally in 
press. These have included such matters 
as: 
1. Widespread extension of credit, result- 
ing in excessive installment buying, and 
consumer loans giving immediate purchas- 
ing power with its resulting demand for 
goods on a limited market. 

2. The wage-price spiral of alternating in- 
creases in wages and prices, each supposedly 
justifying the other. 

3. Greatly increased public expenditures— 
Federal, State, and local—which put special 
demands upon the supply of goods and serv- 
ices with consequent rise in the price level. 

4. Federal appropriations beyond current 
income without provision for additional 
taxes to balance the budget. 

5. Ever-increasing public debt—Federal, 
State, and local—which provides the im- 
mediate money to buy more goods and sup- 
plies than could otherwise be bought out 
of current income or savings with conse- 
quent pressure upon the sources of supply. 


6. Vast increase in private and corporate 
debt, now far exceeding the total of all pub- 
lic debts, with possible inflationary effects. 

7. Monopolistic practices and adminis- 
tered prices which fix prices at excessively 
high levels. 

8. Failure to maintain production to meet 
the growing demand for goods, assuming 
full production can offset inflation. 

9. Failure to make stability in general 
price-levels an objective in the Employment 
Act of 1946 along with maximum employ- 
ment, production and purchasing power. 

10. Excessive foreign aid in the form of 
American products without a corresponding 
importation of foreign goods induced by 
lower or reciprocal tariffs. 

11. Monetary policies of the Federal Re- 
serve Board which may have intensified, in- 
stead of offsetting or preventing other in- 
flationary developments. 

The City Club concludes that a full under- 
standing of inflation can be brought about 
only by the most painstaking and scientific 
study of the action and interaction of all 
major causes which produce inflation. 





Valedictory Address, Capitol Page School 
Commencement Exercises 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, my ap- 
pointee as page, Peter J. Wallison, has 
graduated from the Capitol Page School. 
He was valedictorian of his class and 
his address at the commencement ex- 
ercises on June 15, 1959, was so felicitous 
and so fitting, that I deem it appropriate 
to place it in the Recorp. He has won 
a scholarship to Harvard University and 
I am sure he will bring to bear upon his 
work there the fine sense of responsibil- 
ity, integrity, and resourcefulness that 
he has shown at the Capitol. I wish 
him much happiness in his forthcoming 
stay at a great university. His address 
follows: | 
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Distinguished. guests, my parents, faculty, 
and friends, this evening we are to be grad- 
uated from the Capitol Page School. Our 
commencement, however, represents more 
than merely the 4 years we have spent in 
high school; it is, in reality, the culmina- 
tion of 12 important years of education and 
intellectual development. 

What have we gained in our years of edu- 
cation that merits the solemnity and dig- 
nity of this commencement ceremony? 
Some knowledge, it is true, is the most evi- 
dent of our achievements, but the individ- 
uality we have acquired far outweighs in 
importance all other intangible gains. This 
individualism implies not just the ability to 
know, but the ability to reason; it describes 
the power of the whole man to reach a con- 
clusion through the workings of his own 
mind, and independent of unreasonable 
pressures. 

Individuality is freedom lived. The con- 
cept of personal freedom has made the 
United States the greatest Nation in the 
world, and only the continued exercising of 
this prerogative by the citizen will preserve 
and sustain our international position. To- 
day, however, individualism is too seldom 
fostered or encouraged in American schools. 
The accent in education has been upon the 
development of good citizenship.and civic 
responsibility, and while “these are worth- 
while goals, high school students are rarely 
prodded to assert their differences of opin- 
ion. The ultimate duty of the American 
educational system should be to promote 
the liberty and freedom that can be exer- 
cised only in an active democracy. 

Here at Capitol Page School, we have been 
encouraged constantly to think as individ- 
uals. On every issue, in every class; we 
were permitted and requested to state an 
opinion, and support that statement with 
the facts which influenced us in forming the 
idea. This, to me, is the ideal form of edu- 
cation, for no lecture or textbook can pro- 
mote more student interest and participa- 
tion than an active discussion, and we were 
anxious to exchange the ideas we had heard 
while serving in Congress. Thus, our classes 
were interesting, informative, and did more 
than teach us—they impressed us with the 
advantages of reasoned individual thought. 

Inseparable from individuality is char- 
acter. Character, combined with a free in- 
tellect, is the American ideal, and through 
the years America has grown great and has 
prospered on this formula. Strength of 
character is evidenced in resolution, in 
courage, in self-control, in taking the initia- 
tive, and in assuming responsibility. As 
such, character is a universal scale upon 
which we can measure the true wealth of 
nations. The individual development of a 
nation’s people is essential to the preserva- 
tion of libefty. We find proof of this in 
nations which possess constitutions prac- 
tically identical with our own, yet who al- 
ternate between despotism and anarchy be- 
cause their citizens elect to public office peo- 
ple who lack the essentials of good char- 
acter. 

Now, at commencement, we stand at a 
point beyond which our ideals will be tested 
by reality. Because of the nature of our 
preparation at Page School, we will enter 
college with minds developed to listen, to 
analyze, and to conclude. This is important 
to America, for the ability of the people to 
live freedom intelligently wiH determine the 
course of this democracy. 

Therefore, if our educational training has 
succeeded in combining character and indi- 
viduality, we can set now these ideals for the 
future. 

We must reason with three indispensible 
factors: honesty, courage, and commonsense. 
‘We must recognize Government in its proper 
perspective not as the vehicle for personal 
satisfaction, but as the orderly base upon 
which the people can build their own great- 
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ness. We must take an active part in public 
life, realizing that the more people we have 
within our borders, the greater the obliga- 
tion of each to his country and to himself. 
We must remember, if we enter politics, al- 
ways to be principled, recalling that politics 
is more than the holding of office. Above all, 
Wwe must look at issues objectively, and de- 
cide on the basis of fact and morality before 
casting our ballots. Today, we must elect 
and follow our leaders. Tomorrow, when we 
are leaders, we must act with resolution and 
faith. 

Perhaps Sir Winston Churchill epitomized 
this juncture in our lives when he stated: 
“This is not the end, nor is it the beginning 
of the end, it is instead but the end of the 
beginning.” 





Foreign Service Institute Graduates First 
Senior Officers’ Class 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day a noteworthy event occurred in the 
life of our Foreign Service. Nineteen 
persons from various departments and 
agencies concerned with foreign affairs 
were graduated from the first class of 
the senior officer course at the Foreign 
Service Institute. 

Inaugurated by Secretary Dulles in 
September 1958, the 9-month course is 
designed to provide the most advanced 
training possible in the field of inter- 
national relations. Participants in the 
course are senior career officers, drawn 
from the Foreign Service, Armed Forces, 
U.S. Information Agency, International 
Cooperation Administration, and the 
Department of Commerce. 

Truly, as President Eisenhower ob- 
served in his remarks to the graduates, 
we must see that officers charged with 
the conduct of foreign affairs are given 
the best information available in this 
increasingly complex and vital area. 
As a member of the Foreign Service Ad- 
visory Board, I am particularly gratified 
that the Institute has provided this ad- 
ditional opportunity for expanded serv- 
ice. 

In the belief that the remarks of the 
President and Under Secretary of State 
Dillon will be of wide interest, I, under 
unanimous consent, include some in the 
REcORD: 

PRESIDENT’s TALK AT FOREIGN SERVICE CLAss 

To ask anyone whether or not he would 
like to say some words, if that person has 
had any experience in political life and omits 
such an opportunity or ignores it, is truly, if 
not miraculous, at least an error. 

In the years that Secretary Dulles and I 
served together, he often spoke about the 
lack of opportunity among high officers of 
Government, and indeed of high officers in 
any profession, for contemplation. He felt 
so strongly about this that he believed that 
there should be some reorganization in the 
very highest echelons of the executive de- 
partments so that there could be more time 
to think about the job. 

As a matter of fact, before I leave this 
Office, I hope to lay before the Congress a 
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plan that I believe will do something of this 
d. 

Mr. Dulles spoke about this school in the 
same terms. In keeping with that idea of 
contemplation, he once said such a school 
will give some of our foreign officers the 
opportunity to contemplate their own pro- 
fession, to think about it not merely as 
cramming of more information into your 
heads or talking about new techniques or 
even possibly any plans or policies or ideas, 
but of providing the opportunity, under 
guidance, to contemplate your profession 
and all it means to the United States. 


LOBBYING ADMITTED 


I would like to voice my own tremendous 
interest in this school and my support for 
the idea that a few of our officers should be 
taken out from the normal activities of 
their offices, no matter where they are—as 
secretaries, counselors or whatever—and be 
given this opportunity. 

Not only can our Government afford this; 
my belief is it cannot afford to ignore it. 
So, if I am guilty of lobbying for an appro- 
priation for this particular activity, I plead 
guilty with the greatest of enthusiasm. 

The program that you are undergoing is, 
of course, terrifically important. One of the 
things that I would like to bring out is this: 
Today we are exploring space, trying to ex- 
pand our universe—but all the time we are 
contracting our own world. 

We are so tied together now with com- 
munications that when a man has a bad 
temper in Moscow or in Bucharest or any 
other place in that region, we look at our 
reports to see whether it’s going to have any 
effect before tomorrow morning. 

When I was 8 years old—that was 1893— 
the first Ambassador of the United States was 
appointed. Today there are 77 ambasadors 
representing the United States abroad. We 
have representations in 86 different coun- 
tries, and I think we havé large groups or 
at least representation in something like 
285 separate cities. 

With each of these Ambassadors the State 
Department is in daily communication— 
often in communication to the extent of what 
should be described as transatlantic essays. 
But these have to be digested. And the next 
day there must be some kind of action taken 
on them very shortly. In other words, this 
world is not only small but it is extremely 
complicated, and these messages are neces- 
sary. Every kind of factor in human exist- 
ence comes in—psychological reactions, po- 
litical reactions. There are economic, mili- 


tary requirements to be met, and to think 
about. 


If people are not going to get the kind of 
opportunity that this school is giving them, 
then the inevitable result will be to do them 
in keping with the past—either by précon- 
ceptions or routine or haibt. 

We must have men who are capable of 
thinking—thinking objectively on the prob- 
lem that is before them—who can give the 
best information with the best interpreta- 
tion and the best advice they can provide 
to the State Department. 


I would make one other observation: 
What we call foreign affairs is no longer 
foreign affairs. It’s a local affair. What- 
ever happens in Indonesia is important in 
Indiana. Whatever happens in any corner 
of the world has some effect on the farmer 


in Dickinson County, Kans., or on a worker 
at a factory. 


ONENESS OF THE WORLD 


Now this means that even our news is no 
longer properly called foreign news. It’s 
local news, because it is so important to us. 
All this means that everyone who is charged 
with foreign affairs or anyone that has any 
direct or indiréct responsibility concerning 
them—indeed. I think, every citizen—should 
think of the oneness of the world. 
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We cannot escape each other, certainly 
not until the day we can emigrate to Mars. 
We pust can’t escape each other. We must 
understand people. We must make it our 
business to know what they are thinking, 
and why—and what it means to us. 

Because no nation, even one so directed 
and operated as is the Soviet’s, can domi- 
nate all and be the controlling factor. Of 
course, @ democracy would not even attempt 
it because it would be completely anti- 
thetical to their own conceptions and 
doctrines, 

So while I was complimented that the 
Acting Secretary of State would think it 
worthwhile to quote from me, I think that 
expression “soldiers of peace” is a pretty 
good one. I go back to it to say this: You 
are soldiers of peace, but you must be 
soldiers of peace for all men. As long as 
any man, any significant sector of our world 
cannot enjoy the blessings of peace with 
justice, then indeed there is no peace any- 
where. 

That is. the reason that again I express 
my feelings about the terrific importance 
of this kind of operation. I extend to each 
of the graduates my congratulations on 
your expanded capacity and opportunities 
for service, and my best wishes for good 
luck to each of you. 

INFORMAL REMARKS OF ACTING SECRETARY OF 
Srate Dovcias DILLON TO THE SENIOR 
GRADUATING CLASS, FOREIGN SERVICE IN- 
STITUTE, JUNE 12, 1959 
Mr. President, Mr. Hoskins, ladies, and gen- 

tlemen, I would like to begin my brief re- 

marks with a quotation from Secretary of 

State Dulles. Two years ago he said: 
“Never before in his has a nation had 

the degree of worldwide responsibilities for 

the maintenance of peace that is now carried 
by the United States. Our responsibilities 
are mounting almost daily. Whether or not 
they can be adequately discharged depends 
not just upon the broad principles acclaimed 
by America’s leaders. It depends directly 
upon the performance of those who in the 

Department of State and in 81 countries 

carry on the day-by-day task of waging peace 

and defending freedom.”’ 

I can think of no better way to express the 
importance to the United States of our For- 
eign Service. In helping them to do the very 
best job possible, nothing can be more im- 
portant than the training effort to prepare 
them—junior officers, midcareer officers, and 
now senior oOfficers—in every way for their 
duties. In the short span of 2 years since 
Secretary Dulles made this statement our 
responsibilities, the responsibilities of the 
U.S. Foreign Service, have increased further. 
We have opened a number of new missions, 
particularly in Africa, and our responsibili- 
ties have broadened. 

Our responsibilities are also broader: in the 
number of subjects we have to deal with. 
Economic and psychological functions have 


grown greater, in a way that makes clear that ° 


they are an integral part of our foreign 
policy. We also have had to become in a 
way, specialists in science, in nuclear test 
suspensions, and the problems of outer 
space. All of these responsibilities indicate 
how very important are the training and 
the duties of the Foreign Service. That is 
why we feel it is so important that this In- 
stitute flourish and grow. 

We are witnessing a real landmark in the 
graduation toda} of the first. class of the 


senior officer course. There are a total of - 


19 members: 12 from the Department ‘of 
State and 7 from other agencies of the Go 

ernment interested in foreign affairs and for- 
eign policy. This is as it should be. It em- 
phasizes the coordination which is vitally 
necessary between the many departments 
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and agencies of the Government working in 
this field. 

I find the curriculum to be particularly 
interesting. Some of the five segments are 
totally new and have not been included in 
any of the courses being given in the war 
colleges. One of them particularly struck 
me. It is devoted to contemporary Ameri- 
can society. Certainly, a primary function 
of our representatives abroad is to represent 
America as it really is and to interpret it to 
other peoples. Through this course—which 
takes a good look at how our society is de- 
veloping and examines our problems here at 
home—the members of the class should be 
bétter prepared to carry out their duties 
abroad. 

Mr. President, we are happy and pleased 
that you have honored us today by coming 
to the graduation of this first class. You 
have always been a great supporter of the 
Foreign Service, and we appreciate it. I re- 
member that once you described the mem- 
bers of the Foreign Service as “soldiers of 
peace,” as “officers of the great army that 
has as its first business the developing and 
sustaining of a peace with justice and 
honor.” We appreciate this expression of 
faith in our Service and I know that the 
Service will do everything it can to live up 
to your faith and justify it. In pursuit of 
this goal, the role of the Foreign Service In- 
stitute in training our officers to carry on 
their duties is vitally important. 

Today, we are faced with a threat by the 
Soviet Unjon that is ideological, economic, 
and political. The particular area of con- 
test is the economically underdeveloped sec- 
tor of the world. Through psychological 
warfare, economic warfare, including trade 
and aid, the Soviets are carrying on a tre- 
mendous campaign. It is significant, in this 
connection, that we have sitting today on 
our platform, Ambassador Bunker, just back 
from India, who has just given us a very in- 
teresting report on the depth and breadth 
of the Soviet effort in India, which is prob- 
ably the chief target of the Soviets at the 
moment. 

That leads me to another point which I 
feel very strongly about: today, particularly 
in the underdeveloped areas, there is no 
longer a sharp difference, indeed no longer 
any difference at all, between economics and 
politics. There is no political problem I 
know of that doesn’t have some economic 
connotations. And, by the same token, we 
find that any problem that we seek to decide 
by economic means, immediately has na- 
tional security or political overtones. Both 
aspects of foreign policy are intertwined. 

Therefore, there is great satisfaction to 
me in the amount of emphasis the Foreign 
Service Institute is giving to economics, 
both in courses here.and in sending officers 
to universities where at least half of them 
are taking classes in advanced economics. 
For every ambassador really has to know 
economics if he is going ta do a whole, 
rounded job. 

I certainly hope the Congress will provide, 
over the years, steady and continuing sup- 
port to this Institute. I cannot think of 
anything that is more important to our 
Service in fitting our officers to do a better 
job abroad. 

You members of the graduating senior 
class have had the privilege of studying here 
for a year. You have, during that time, 
had the chance to range broadly over the 
problems of our foreign policy. You have 
had your opportunity to stimulate your 
thinking and to develop a grasp of the over- 
all problems with which the United States 
is concerned. It has been a high privilege. 
I hope that you will use this experience well. 
I wish each and every one of you the very 
best of luck in your future assignments. 
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Pennsylvania Chapter, National Associa- 
tion of Postmasters, Honors James J. 
Law, of Wilkes-Barre, at Its 25th Anni- 


versary Convention Held at Wilkes- 
Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news article from 
the Wilkes-Barre Record of Friday, June 
12, 1959, which reports the testimonial 
dinner held in honor of James J. Law, 
former postmaster of Wilkes-Barre, by 
the Pennsylvania chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Postmiasters at its 
25th anniversary .convention held last 
weekend in Wilkes-Barre: 

JaMres J. LAw Is HONORED AT POSTMASTERS 
DINNER 


Regional friends of James J. Law joined 
with members of the postal service in honor- 
ing the former postmaster of Wilkes-Barre at 
a testimonial dinner last night at Mayfair 
Supper Club. 
~ Dinner was one of the highlights of the 
25th anniversary convention of Pennsylvania 
chapter, National Association of Postmast- 
ers, in session in Hotel Sterling, and was in 
recognition of Law’s efforts in organizing the 
State chapter and his service as its first 
president Twelve other past presidents of 
the chapter in attendance also were honored 
at the affair. 

About 600 persons attended, among them 
the honored guest's wife and children, James, 
Malcolm, and Joan Law Conway; his broth- 
ers, Dr. C. C. Law, Harrisburg, Thomas Law, 
Collingswood, N.J., and sisters, Mrs. Anna 
Myers, and Helen Law, East Orange, N.J. 
Also among the guests was Mrs. Edward J. 
Quinn, whose late husband preceded Post- 
master William W. Davis in the Wilkes-Barre 
Post Office. 

Postmaster Davis in introducing the 
toastmaster, held it was especially fitting to 
observe the 25th anniversary of the chapter 
in Wilkes-Barre, the home of one of its 
organizers and first president. He reported 
the chapter has grown to close to 2,300 mem- 
bers and is the largest in the Nation. 

Chief Justice of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court and a member justice joined with na- 
tional officers of the association, State offi- 
cers, Post Office Department executives and 
local friends in testifying to the services of 
the honored guest. 

Chief Justice Charles Alvin Jones described 
Law as a “high-minded man, courteous, 
gentle, and a friend whose loyalty I greatly 
respect and admire.” In his remarks the 
chief justice also referred to Justice Ben- 
jamin R. Jones as a wonderful colleague, 
able man, and thorough gentleman. 

Justice Benjamin R. Jones called Law a 
fine citizen of our community, respected 
and admired by all our people. He added the 
testimonial was a‘well-deserved tribute. 

Judge J. Harold Flannery, who recalled his 
entrance into the political arena was at the 
instance of the honored guest, reported his 
pleasure at the opportunity to testify to the 
abiding respect, esteem and fond affection 
he holds for Law. 

Robert W. Baggs, Beaver Falls, State presi- 
dent, declared that the testimonial could 
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not honor Law and the other -past presi- 
dents who built the chapter into the largest 
and greatest in the country; “Your présence 
honors us,” he held. 

Charles E. Puskar, executive secretary- 
treasurer of the national association, in his 
tribute to Law, presented him a copy of 
the original application for a charter for 
the State chapter,.containing 10 signatures 
headed by Law’s. He said the chapter and 
the association today represent the end 
product of the ideas and ideals of the found- 
ers and said of Law: “He was possessed of a 
staunch Americanism, devotion to duty and 
to the great service of which we are all field 


managers a sense of loyalty and devotion to. 


the rights and dignity of the American post- 
master as an individual and as a public 
servant.” 

Others who spoke in recognition of Law’s 
loyalty, friendship and leadership were 
Charles Schloss, Erie, past president; Harry 
Shreiner, Columbia, State secretary and past 
president; and J. Griffith Boardman, Phila- 
delphia. 

In his acknowledgment of tribute, Former 
Postmaster Law disclaimed credit for the 
growth and success of the chapter, claiming 
it was due to the efforts of all who have 
served the association. “Thank you, and 
God bless you for making this night one that 
I wili always cherish,” he said. 

Col. LeRoy V. Greene, regional operations 
director of the Philadelphia region, encom- 
passing Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware, was principal speaker. He spoke of 
the togetherness of the occasion, in which 
local friends and family of the guest of honor 
joined members of the postal service in 
paying tribute. 

“We are today engaged in a great revolu- 
tion, and all of us who are engaged in this 
service with the fabulous mission of de- 
livering one or more letters every day to 
every citizen in these United States 6 days a 
week, are going to do an even better job, a 
more perfect job,” Greene said. 

“To do that, in Pennsylvania, in the next 
18 months, we will build 250 brand new post 
offices, ranging in cost from $30,000 to $6 
million,” he reported. 

“The decision on which communities will 
get new buildings will be wholly based on 
need,” he continued. “For 20 years our 
physical establishment has been sadly ne- 
giected and it must be restored at once to 
cope with the continuing increase in mail 
volume.” 

He explained postal business has increased 
20 percent in the last 5 years and said “We 
are going to make post offices completely 
mechanical, modernized, electronic, ready to 
cope with the additional 20 percent we ex- 
pected in the 5 years to come.” 

Past presidents introduced were: Charles 
H. Schloss, Erie; James H. Rattigan, Potts- 
ville; Daniel E. Walter, Lebanon; Joseph L. 
Kelly, Narberth; Harry P. Shreiner, Colum- 
bia; Joseph Regis, Rimersburg; James C. 
Smith, Pittsburgh; Scott E. Rhinedollar, 
Everett; Wilbur G. Warner, Lehighton; 
Helen Mack, Lafayette Hills; Edgar S. Hus- 
band, Jr., Landsdowne; James L- O’Toole, 
Sharon. 

Rulison Evans was toastmaster. Rev. 

Edgar F. Singer offered invocation and Rev. 
John J. Jackson pronounced benediction. 
Humorist was Attorney Joseph L. O’Donnell. 
Decorations were in red, white, and blue. 
' Highlight of today’s convention program 
will be the dedication of Station A of 
Wilkes-Barre Post Office, West Market Street, 
scheduled for 1 p.m. 

Speaker will be Edward J. Bonin, assistant 
to the regional operations director and for- 
mer congressman from Luzerne County. 
Others on the dedication program are Al- 
bert M. Bossard, president of Wyoming Na- 
tional Bank, lessor of the building; Post- 
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master William W. Davis, and Russell E. 
Gardner, president of Greater Wilkes-Barre 
Chamber of Commerce. 

This morning’s business session in Hotel 
Sterling will feature talks by officers of the 
national association, Hobart Wehking, na- 
tional vice president, and Charles Puskar, 
executive secretary-treasurer. Principal ad- 
dress will be given by Leo Knoll, Office of 
General Counsel, Post Office Department. 
Others scheduled to speak are N. S. Miller, 
regional personnel manager, and N. L. Hum- 
mel, postal installations manager. 

Officers’ reports will be submitted. Rev. 
Irvin S. Wise, pastor of Dr. Edwards Me- 
morial Congregational Church, Edwards- 
ville, will offer invocation. 

Today’s convention program will conclude 
with a jamboree and dance starting at 8 
p.m, in Hotel Redington. 

Officers will be elected and installed Satur- 
day morning. Closing dinner will be held 
Saturday night at 7 in Hotel Sterling. Con- 
gressman DANIEL J. FLoop will be toastmas- 
ter. 

At the initial business session yesterday 
morning Tom A. Evans, Wilkes-Barre treas- 
urer and tax collector spoke for Mayor 
Luther M. Kniffen in extending a welcome 
to the delegates. Russell E. Gardner also 
addressed the postmasters. 

Rev. Dr. Jule Ayers, pastor of First Pres- 
byterian Church, described Wyoming Val- 
ley, its history, present conditions and out- 
look for the future, and stated its residents 
have problems but also have the will to de- 
feat odds of any size. 

Others who spoke were LeRoy V. Greene, 
regional operations director, who was the 
principal speaker at last night’s dinner; 
Postmaster Davis, James W. Daubert, Allen- 
town; Arthur Parsons, regional real estate 
manager; W. D. Sullivan, regional control- 
ler; Harry P. Shreiner, Columbia, secretary- 
treasurer; William Reider, Shickshinny, and 
Samuel Braybrook, White Haven. Margaret 
Heiney, Jeddo, responded to the welcomes. 

Delegates and their wives enjoyed a free 
afternoon yesterday following a showing of 
Post Office Department films. Some toured 
Stegmaier Brewing Co. and others golfed at 
Wyoming Valley Country Club. 





Protection for Union Members 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16,1959 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial, entitled “Protec- 
tion fdér Union’ Members,” from the 
Rockford, Ill., Register-Republic of June 
4, 1959: © 

PROTECTION FoR UNION MEMBERS 


President Eisenhower threw his support 
Wednesday behind legislation to help pro- 
tect working people against racketeers, and 
he made the valid point that such action 
should not be regarded as a punitive labor 
law. He said at his press conference that 
Congress should not adjourn this year with- 
out passing a labor-reform bill. 

Mr. Eisenhower has, in recent months, 
called for laws to correct the abuses point- 
ed up by the McClelland racket investigating 
committee and to outlaw blackmail picket- 
ing and secondary boycotts. Wednesday, 
the President spoke highly of a bill of rights 
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provision, originally written into the Senate 
bill by Senator McCLELLAN, but watered down 
before final passage. 

The President’s strong backing of guaran- 
tees for rank-and-file union members will 
bolster the efforts of Chairman Granam 
Barpen, of the House Labor Committee, 
whose bill of rights was the basis for the 
McClellan amendment. BarpEN submitted 
his version last February; it provides free- 
dom of speech without penalty for ukion 
members, freedom of assembly, protection of 
an individual member’s right to sue, the 


right to inspect membership lists, equal pro-. 


tection under union rules, and safeguards 
against improper disciplinary action. 
President Eisenhower correctly regards this 
provision as a forward step for labor and 
not a punitive measure. He was highly 
critical of the theory that a constant state 
of warfare inevitably exists between labor 
and management; this, he says, dates back 
to the communistic teachings of Karl Marx. 
Labor bosses have been trying to brand the 
Barden and McClellan guarantees for the 
rank and file as antilabor. These provisions 
are nothing of the sort, They do not put la- 
bor under controls of a special nature but 
merely get down to the basic structure of 
union membership. As the President said, 
the workingman’s rights within his union 
should be protected, and organized. labor 
should be operated in a democratic manner. 





Conservation: Protecting Historic Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16,1959 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, inter- 
est in the preservation of historic build- 
ings and sites is growing rapidly in the 
United States, according to Richard H. 
Howland, president of the congres- 
sionally chartered National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. In an article in 
the New York Times, June 14,1959, Mr. 
Howland says: 

Local laws prevent serious changes to the 
exteriorrs of buildings within the designated 
areas, just as certain streets, neighborhoods, 
and even entire villages are saved in France 
by being classed as protected zones. The 
benefits accrue not only to the owners and 
tenants, but to local real estate Values and 
to the tax rate. 

Tourists coming to see these historic or 
architecturally unique districts leave be- 
hind plenty of cash for local merchants, too. 
Visitors attracted by historic sites or neigh- 
borhoods can bring to an enterprising com- 
munity more dollars per annum than many 
@ more usual industry or business enterprise 
might offer. 


Legislation sponsored by Senator Hu- 
BERT H. Humpurey, of Minnesota; Sena- 
tor JAMES E. Murray, of Montana; Sena- 
tor JosEPH S. CLarK, JrR., of Pennsyl- 
vania; the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Fotey], the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Merrow], the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss], the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Situ], the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. THompson], the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. WatnwricutT], the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Wrp- 
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NALL], the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
WricuT], and myself would go a long 
way toward preserving some of the Na- 
tion’s historic buildings and sites that, 
now or later, may be threatened with 
destruction. 

Had such a system of safeguards existed 
in the past— 


Said the Washington, D.C., Evening 
Star recently in a fine editorial regard- 
ing a number of these bills—June 8, 
1959— 
many American now gone might well have 
been saved for admiration and veneration 
today. This is a very meritorious cause. 


At a session of the sixth annual Win- 
terthur Seminar held at the great Henry 
Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum, 
Winterthur, Del., this legislation was 
brought to the attention of the partici- 
pants. A resolution was adopted ten- 
dering the support of the participants 
of the seminar for these preservation 
bills. Although the participants were 
voting as individuals and not qs repre- 
sentatives of their institutions, their in- 
terest in these historic preservation 
measures stemmed from their activities 
in such places as museums, historical 
societies, historic houses, and univer- 
sities. 

William J. Murtagh, assistant to the 
president of the National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation, told the seminar this 
legislation was a cheering step in the 
right direction. 

I include here an article from the New 
York Times, an editorial from the 
Washington, D.C., Evening Star, a copy 
of the attendance roster of the sixth 
annual Winterthur Seminar, and the 
text of my H.R. 7215: 

{From the New York Times, June 14, 1959] 
CONSERVATION: PROTECTION OF HISTORIC 
AREAS 
(By Richard H. Howland, president, Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation) 

WASHINGTON.—The summer touring sea- 
son has begun. Hundreds of thousands of 
families are planning itineraries, many of 
which include visits to historic structures 
or places of architectural significance. It is 
predicted that this year’s attendance will 
greatly surpass that of last year for there 
has been a steadily mounting interest in 
historic preservation. Dozens of newly- 
opened and recently restored historic sites 
await this year’s visitors. 

Among the houses recently opened to the 
public are Tryon Palace, in New Bern, N.C., 
showing a courtly way of life in an 18th 
century Governor’s mansion. A _ simpler 
mode of living, on the other hand, is seen 
in Galveston, Tex., where the Williams- 
Tucker House illustrates phases of the 
1830's. ‘ 

Farmington, close to Louisville, Ky., is a 
Jeffersonian structure that opened in April. 
The Hempsted House in New London, Conn., 
is a 17th century building with unique 
architectural features. The Wayside Inn in 


‘South Sudbury, Mass., scene of Longfel- 


low’s “Tales,” has been restored by the Na- 
tional Trust .after the fire of 1955. Like 
the phoenix rising from its ashes, the 
venerable inn is about to enter its second 
summer of renewed life. 
LEGISLATION IS DESIRABLE 

Increased visits to historic house muse- 
ums, however, represent only one phase of 
a significant development of interest in the 
past. Notable is a healthy, vigorous growth 
of awareness, on the part of entire com- 
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munities, that legislation to preserve whole 
neighborhoods is desirable. Beacon Hill in 
Boston, the Vieux Carré in ‘New Orleans, the 
Battery area of Charleston,.S.C., and a score 
of districts in other cities, western as well 
as Atlantic seaboard, are protected as civic 
assets. 

Local laws prevent serious changes to the 
exteriors of buildings within the designated 
areas, just as certain streets, neighborhoods, 
and even entire villages are sa¥ed in France 
by being classed as protected zones. The 
benefits accrue not only to the owners and 
tenants, but to local real estate values and 
to the tax rate. , 

Tourists coming to see these historic or 
architecturally unique districts leave be- 
hind plenty of cash for local merchants, too. 
Visitors attracted by historic sites or neigh- 
borhoods can bring to an enterprising com- 
munity more dollars per annum than many 
a more usual industry or business enter- 
prise might offer. 

In planning the future of our older Amer- 
ican cities, today’s’ young students of city 
planning in such universities as Yale and 
the University of California are now being 
taught that significant historic sites and 
monuments merit protection, and indeed 
can serve as focal points in new traffic plans 
and civic developments. 


STUDY OF \SITES 


The Preservation Society of Newport 
County in Rhode Island has just been 
awarded a $13,000 grant for a study of New- 
port’s historic sites and the modern growth 
of the city. 

Providence, R.I., and Portsmouth, N.H., 
are planning urban renewal programs, with 
Federal financial aid, that recognize the 
value of restoring once-derelict mansions 
for today’s middle-income use, in happy 
juxtaposition with modern dwelling units. 
Such rehabilitation of urban slums is bring- 
ing back new life to our cities. 

There are encouraging indications that 
substandard utopias for so many, or “sub- 
urbs, which too often have turned out to be 
substandard utopias for so many, or “sub- 
topias:"” Urban blight can be checked, from 
time to time, by intelligent use of modern 
preservation solutions. 

A number of groups are finding such 
urban preservation projects profitable, both 
literally and figuratively. Georgetown citi- 
zens, here in Washington, formed a corpora- 
tion to prevent a group of three fine brick 
buildings from being demolished. By the 
sale of common and preferred stock, enough 
money was raised to buy the property, a 
mortgage provided funds for sound rehabili- 
tation, and the property was rented to ap- 
proved shops and one of the city’s leading 
restaurants. The stockholders saw a profit 
on the books last December, and, next De- 
cember, Historic Georgetown, Inc., is expect- 
ed to pay dividends on its stock. 

In Baltimore the spread of urban decay 
has been arrested in the last remaining 
downtown residential section by another 
profit group. Bolton Hill, Inc., is a neigh- 
borhood organization that issues stock to 
finance a program of buying debilitated 
properties. These are repaired, restored and 
then rented or sold at a profit, with the 
proceeds used to add to the group’s holdings 
in a neighborhood that has now been stabi- 
lized. 

Financial aid sometinies is made available 
for organizations that can demonstrate an 
effective program of support and accomplish- 
ment for sound preservation projects. Foun- 
dations rarely give to groups that are start- 
ing a project, but funds are becoming in- 
creasingly available for missions that already 
have enlisted community support. 


MATCHING FUNDS 


Historic preservation in the opinion of 
some well-known foundations, is a worth- 
while undertaking, meriting grants or match- 
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ing funds. One midwestern, philanthropic 
group has underwritten the expenses of sev- 
eral regional seminars on preservation topics 
which have been held under the joint aus- 
pices of the National Trust and local groups 
in St. Louis and Lexington, Ky. 

Given for the benefit of curators, directors, 
administrators, and trustees of historic site 
museums and houses, these educational ses- 
sions bring in visiting experts to share their 
knowledge with local institutions. Other 
similar seminars have been held or are 
planned in various parts of the country. 

The most recent was last weekend, wheri 
the New Jersey Historical Society, together 
with the Cape May County Historical and 
Genealogical Society, and the National Trust 
discussed historic preservation, especially as 
related to south Jersey. » 

A private benefactor has just given $2 mil- 
lion to the city of San Francisco as matching 
funds, toward the restoration of the Palace of 
Fine Arts, to serve as a concert house and 
ballet theater. Many donors are looking 
favorably on restoration projects that can 
rehabilitate a building to serve a useful 
civic purpose. Every structure that merits 
preservation need not be a museum; there 
are scores of appropriate adaptive uses that 
may be made of many of our historic and 
architecturally significant structures. 

Historic preservation flourishes on a coun- 
trywide basis. Tombstone, Ariz., the town too 
tough to die, has a flourishing preservation 
program that reflects the pioneer days of 
silver mining. The privately organized 
group concerned is now about to receive 
increased support from the State. 


HISTORICAL HERITAGE 


A new private association was formed last 
month to encourage the preservation of Cali- 
fornia’s architectural and historical heritage, 
which includes not only the missions but 
very significant examples of later 19th and 
20th century construction. 

The true preservationist knows no chrono- 
logical or geographical limitations. Mere 
antiquity is only one criterion; historical 
association, architectural importance, and 
cultural value are more valid criteria. All 
are among the reasons for so many examples 
of our rich and colorful past being intelli- 
gently preserved today, by both governmental 
and private groups, for the enrichment of 
the visitors of today and especially of the 
future. 





[From the Washington, D.C., Evening Star, 
June 8, 1959] 


To PRESERVE AMERICANA 


Legislation sponsored by Senator Hum- 
PHREY, of Minnesota, and Representative 
THompson, of New Jersey, would go a long 
way toward preserving some of the Nation's 
historic buildings and sites that, now or 
later, may be threatened with destruction. 
Had such a system of safeguards existed in 
the past, many Americana now gone might 
well have been saved for admiration anc 
veneration today. 

Under bills proposed by Senator Hum- 
PHREY and Representative THompson, the 
Secretary of the Interior would be author- 
ized to protect “any site, area, building, or 
other object of historical significance” which 
is in the path of any Federal construction 
project—or one financed in part by Fed- 
eral funds. The Secretary would be em- 
powered to call public hearings to determine 
public sentiment in such cases and to con- 
sult with other governmental authorities, 
the National Trust for Historic Preservation 
and similar groups. Furthermore, the leg- 
islation would provide for a continuing 
study “of ways to promote and encourage 
the restoration and preservation of his- 
torical sites and buildings and antiquities 
by governments, private organizations, and 
individuals.” 
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This is a very meritorious cause. Of 
course, no action should be authorized that 
would prevent the construction of vitally 
essential public works if no feasible alterna- 
tive can be found to sacrificing a place of 
historic interest. Usually, however, alter- 
natives can be worked out if there is a 
sincere desire to do so. And the Humphrey- 
Thompson proposal would apply the pres- 
sure necessary to promote the study of 
alternatives, 

ATTENDANCE ROSTER OF SIXTH ANNUAL WIN- 
TERTHUR SEMINAR, May 28-30, 1959, aT THE 
Henry FRANCIS DU PONT WINTERTHUR 
MUSEUM 
James Biddle, acting curator, the Ameri- 

can wing, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Mrs. James Biddle. 

James D. Breckenridge, curator of decora- 
tive arts, the Baltimore Museum of Art. 

Joseph T. Butler, curator, Sleepy Hollow 
Restorations. 

George Chester, Kenmore, Fredericksburg, 
Va. - 

Mrs, Nuala Drescher, fellow, class of 1960, 
Hagley Museum. 

Alexander Eliot, art editor, Time maga- 
gine. 

Mrs. Alexander Eliot. 

Roland P. Elveah, assistant to the direc- 
tor, Delaware Art Center. 

Anthony N. B. Garvan, associate profes- 
sor of American civilization, University of 
Pennsylvania; Head Curator of Civil History, 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Alan Gowans, chairman, art department, 
University of Delaware. 

Harry Hilberry, associate professor of fine 
arts, Syracuse University; visiting profes- 
sor of art, 1958-59, University of Delaware. 

Mrs. Harry Hilberry. 

Horace L. Hotchkiss, Jr., keeper of the 
Clark Collection, Corcoran Gallery of Art. 

Ivor Noé] Hume, chief archeologist, Colo- 
nial Williamsburg. 

Dard Hunter, Jr... curator, Adena State 
Memorial. 

G. Carroll Lindsay,’ Acting Curator, Mu- 
seum Service, Smithsonian Institution. 

Mrs. G. Carroll Lindsay. 

James C. Massey, National Park Service. 

Thomas J. McCormick, chairman, depart- 
ment of fine arts, Wells College. 

Ernest Moyne, associate professor of Eng- 
lish, coordinator Winterthur program in 
early American culture, University of Dela- 
ware, 

Mrs. Robert C. Munier,' assistant curator, 
Old Sturbridge Village. 

John Munroe, chairman, history depart- 
ment, University of Delaware. 

William J. Murtagh, assistant to the pres- 
ident, National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion. 

Harold Nelson, National Park Service. 

Cornelius Osgood, professor and curator of 
anthropology, Yale University. 

Charles E. Peterson, supervising architect, 
historic structures, National Park Service. 

William H. Pierson, Jr., professor of art, 
Williams College. 

Miss Jessie Poesch,’ candidate for Ph. D., 
department of history of art, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Jack Potter, fellow, class of 1960, Hagley 
Museum. 

Richard H. Randall, Jr., associate curator 
the Cloisters, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Meyric R. Rogers, curator of the Garvan 
and related collections, Yale University Art 
Gallery. 

Mrs. Meyric R. Rogers. 

Miss Rodris Roth,‘ assistant curator, Divi- 
sion of Cultural History, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 

Lewis C. Rubenstein,’ director, Historical 
Society of Old Newbury. 

Mrs. Lewis C. Rubenstein. 

Bruce St. John, director, Delaware Art 
Center. 

Marvin D. Schwartz,’ curator of decorative 
arts, Brooklyn Museunt, 
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Mrs. Marvin D. Schwartz. 

Robert C. Smith, professor, history of art, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Damie Stillman,* candidate for Ph. D. de- 
partment of fine arts and archaeology, Co- 
lumbia University. 

W. E. Swinton, president, British Museums 
Association. 

George B. Tatum, associate professor, his- 
tory of art, University of Pennsylvania. 

Minor Wine Thomas, Jr., chief curator, 
Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village. 

Thomas E. Thorne, chairman, department 
of fine arts, College of William and Mary. 

Mrs. Hertha Wegener, assistant curator of 
painting, Brooklyn Museum. 

Marcus Whiffen, architectural historian, 
Colonial Williamsburg. 

Norman B. Wilkinson, research associate, 
Hagley Museum. 

Rudolph Wittkower, chairman, department 
of fine arts and archaeology, Columbia Uni- 
versity: 

Mrs. Rudolf Wittkower. 

Miss Nancy Wosstroff,’ curator of exhibits, 
Brooklyn Children’s Museum. 


WINTERTHUR STAFF 


Wesley A. Adams, operations administrator. 

Miss Helen R. Belknap, librarian, museum 
library. 

Miss M. Elinor Betts, librarian, Joseph 
Downs Manuscript Library; editorial as- 
sistant. 

Mrs. John Biggs ITI, research assistant, In- 
dex of American Cultures. 

Miss Ethel C. Brown, assistant to museum 
librarian. 

George B. Colman, custodian of the col- 
lection. 

Mrs. Dean A. Fales, Jr., special research. 

Dean A. Fales, Jr., secretary of the mu- 
seum. 

E. McClung Fleming, dean of education 
program. 

Miss Dorothy W. Greer, assistant to the 
director. 

Carles Hummel, assistant curator; assist- 
ant director, Index of American Cultures. 

Sterling Lanier, research assistant, Index of 
American Cultures. 

Charles F. Montgomery, director. 

Mrs. Charles F. Montgomery, instructor in 
history of art. 

Milo M.-Naeve, assistant curator. 

Mrs. John Pearce, cataloger. 

Albert S. Roe, keeper of paintings and 
prints. 

Alfred Chapin Rogers, survey of museum 
records. 

Gordon K. Saltar, technical research. 

Charles Coleman Sellers, librarian, Wald- 
ron Phoenix Belknap, Jr., Research Library 
of American Painting. 

Mrs. Robert R. Snively, secretary and as- 
sistant to Mr. Montgomery. 


Frank H. Sommer, keeper of folk art col- . 


lection. 

John A. H. Sweeney, associate curator. 

Miss Elizabeth Young, research assistant, 
Index of American Cultures. 

WINTERTHUR FELLOWS IN STUDY 

Miss Ruth Y. Cox, class of 1960, William 
and Mary College. 

Miss Catha J. Grace, class of 1960, Smith 
College. 

Frederick B. Hanson, class of 1959, Syra- 
cuse University. . 

Henry H. Hawley, class of 1960, Stanford: 
Harvard. 

Robert E. Hendrick, class of 1960, Yale 
University. 

Miss Ruth Matzkin, class of 1959, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 
, vohn C. Milley, class of 1960, Boston Uni- 
versity. é 

John N. Pearce, class of 1959, Yale Univer- 
sity. 





*Graduate of the Winterthur Program in 
Early American Culture. 
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Robert Raley, class of 1959, Notre Dame; 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Frank J. Schmidt, class of 1959, Aquinas 
College. 

Stuart B. Smith, class of 1960, Carroll 
College. 


H.R. 7215 


A bill to amend the Historic Sites Act of 
August 21, 1935, to provide a method for 
preserving sites, areas, buildings, objects, 
and antiquities of national, regional, or 
local historical significance which are 
threatened with destruction by federally 
financed programs, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 

first section of the Act entitled “An Act to 

provide for the preservation of historic 

American sites, buildings, objects, and an- 

tiquities of national significance, and for 

other purposes,” approved August 21, 1935 

(16 U.S.C. 461), is amended to read as 

follows: 

“That it is hereby declared that it is a 
national. policy to preserve for public use 
historic sites, areas (including sections of 
cities), buildings, objects, and antiquities 
of national, regional, or local significance 
for the inspiration and benefit of the people 
of the United States.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of such Act (16 U.S.C. 
462) is amended by redesignating paragraph 
(K) as paragraph (m) and by adding after 
paragraph (j) the following new paragraphs: 

“(k) Carry out (insofar as practicable and 
appropriate) the same duties and functions 
with respect to historic areas (including sec- 
tions of cities) as those which are specified 
in the preceding paragraphs of this section 
with respect to historic sites, buildings, and 
objects. 

“(1) Protect and preserve, in the manner 
provided in section 8 and through the per- 
formance of such other functions of the type 
described in this section as the Secretary 
may deem appropriate, historic sites, areas 
(including sections of cities), buildings, and 
objects of national, regional, or local sig- 
nificance.” 

“(m) As used in this section the term 
‘objects’, and ‘antiquities’ includes objects 
and antiquities of art.” 

Sec.3. Such Act is. further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 8. (a) Whenever the Secretary re- 
ceives a petition from any State or political 
subdivision thereof, or from the American 
Institute of Architects, the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, the Commission of 
Fine Arts, the National Wildlife Federation, 
the American Council of Learned Societies, 
the American Association for State and. Local 
History, the Natura] Resources Council, the 
Wildlife Management Institute, the National 
Parks Association, the American Institute of 
Planners, the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, the Society of Architectural Historians, 
the American Planning and Civic Associa- 
tion, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Garden Club of America, the 
American Society of Land&8cape Architects, 
the Urban Land Institute, the American 
Federation of Arts, the National Academy of 
Design, the National Council on Arts and 
Government, the National Art Education 
Association, the National Council of the Arts 
in Education, the College Art Association of 
America, the Artists Equity Association, the 
American Association of Museums, the Joint 
Committee--on the National Capital, the 
National Capital Arts Council, or any other 
organization recognized by the Secretary for 
purposes of this section as being concerned 
with historic preservation, alleging that a 
Federal project or program or a State or 
local project or program financed in whole 
or in part with Federal funds will seriously 
damage or destroy a historical site, area (in- 
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cluding a section of a city), building, or 
object of national, regional, or local sig- 
nificance, or upon his own motion, the Sec- 
retary shall conduct an investigation, which 
shall include (but not be limited to) hold- 
ing public hearings or affording the oppor- 
tunity for such hearings, for the purpose of 
determining whether or not such site, area, 
building, or object is of national, regional, 
or local historical significarice. 

(b) Whenever the Secretary determines 
under subsection (a) that a site, area, build- 
ing, or object is of national, regional, or local 
historical significance, he shall forthwith 
determine whether or not the proposed 
project or program will seriously damage or 
destroy it. 

“(c) Whenever the Secretary determines 
under this section that a site, area, building, 
or object of national, regional, or local his- 
torical significance will be seriously damaged 
or destroyed by a Federal project or program 
(actual or proposed) or by a State or local 
project or program which is or will be 
financed in whole or in part with Federal 
funds, he shall submit such determination to 
the head of the Federal department, agency, 
or instrumentality undef the jurisdiction of 
which the project or program is to be car- 
ried out; and after the receipt of such deter- 
mination the head of such department, 
agency, or instrumentality shall not com- 
mence or further proceed with such project 
or program, or expend or approve the expen- 
diture of any Federal funds (or further Fed- 
eral funds) for such project or program, un- 
less and until such project or program has 
been modified and the plans, specifications, 
and contracts thereunder amended so as to 
provide to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
for the preservation of the historic site, area 
building, or object involved. Such modifica- 
tion or amendment may be made notwith- 
standing any provision of law limiting the 
right of a department, agency, or instrumen- 
tality to modify a project or program or 
amend plans, specifications, or contracts, but 
shall otherwise be subject to all the provi- 
sions of the law under which the project or 
program, is being or will be carried out.” 

Sec.4. The Secretary of the Interior, in 
consultation with the organizations named 
in subsection (a) of section 8 (as added by 
this Act) of the Act of August 21, 1935, and 
other organizations recognized by the Sec- 
retary as being concerned with historic pres- 
ervation, shall make a continuing study of 
the tax advantages, technical and financial 
assistance, and other incentives which could 
be provided (by legislation and otherwise) to 
promote and encourage the restoration and 
preservation of sites, areas, buildings, objects 
and antiquities (including objects and an- 
tiquities of art), in the United States of 
national, regional, or local historical signifi- 
cance by the Federal Government, and by 
States, political subdivisions, private organ- 
izations, and individuals, giving appropriate 
consideration to the methods which have 
been used to encourage such restoration and 
preservation in other countries and in areas 
of the United States where intensive pro- 
grams for historic preservation have been 
successfully carried out. 





On Economy’s Side 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
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lowing editorial from the Rockford, IIL, 

Register-Republic, of June 11, 1959, 

which is entitled “On Economy’s Side’: 
On Economy’s SIDE 

President Eisenhower has correctly called 
his campaign for economy in Government a 
fight to prevent rising prices from im- 
poverishing every man, woman, and child 
in the Nation—especially workers who are 
earning their pensions and retired people 
who must live on pensions. 

The President made his latest appeal for 
a balanced budget and an economically 
sound Nation at a dinner honoring Re- 
publican Members of Congress, who although 
outnumbered are battling at every oppor- 
tunity for a dollar worth 100 cents. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s remarks, however, were 
addressed to the public at large, which is 
becoming convinced that it will never see 
a@ reduction in taxes until the public de- 
mand upon Congress for cuts in Govern- 
ment spending is heeded. 

The Nation has a choice between an econ- 
omy which will expand through sound fiscal 
policies and an economy which will stagger 
under inflation and high taxes. When the 
dollar’s purchasing power is sapped by in- 
flation and a burdensome amount of taxes 
has to be paid, there is not. enough left to 
provide for the expansion of the free-enter- 
prise system. 

The President pointed out that by having 
the courage to stand up and be counted on 
the side of responsible, sensible fiscal policy 
in Government, Republicans in Congress are 
pointing to a major difference between the 
policies of the GOP and Democrats. The 
American taxpayer will recognize the worthi- 
ness of Republican candidates for office who 
are carrying out the fight for a sound dollar. 





Foreign Policy Objectives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
as the House turns to the consideration 
of the mutual security program, I note 
with deep pleasure that the distinguished 
members of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee have undertaken what amounts 
to a basic rethinking of our foreign pol- 
icy objectives and techniques. Such a 
new direction is especially welcome in 
this period of executive abdication of 
leadership, and I believe the committee 
deserves the support and gratitude of 
this House and of every American. 

At a time when such an important and 
far-reaching bill is on the floor, it seems 
appropriate to me that there should have 
crossed my desk a letter from one of my 
constituents, dealing with this very ques- 
tion. Like every Member of the Con- 
gress, I have received a number of let- 
ters in the foreign policy field. But no 
letter, has summed up as concisely, as 
accurately, and as compellingly, the need 
for continuing reexamination of our for- 
eign policy as has. this one letter from 
Mrs. Tolbert McCarroll, of Portland, 
Oreg. I might not necessarily agree with 
every detail of Mrs. McCarroll’s recom- 
mendations. But her insight into funda- 
mentals deserves the attention of every 
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interested person. Under unanimous 
consent I include this letter to be printed 
in full herewith: 


Hon. EpirH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mrs. Green: I am writing this let- 
ter to all members of the Oregon congres- 
sional delegation in particular response to 
two news articles concerning American- 
Chinese relations appearing in the Sunday 
Oregonian of May 31, 1959. The main ar- 
ticle indicated you have been discussing the 
need for a change in our foreign policy in 
regard to the Chinese Peoples Republic and 
Chiang Kai-shek’s governmeyt on Formosa. 
The other article reported from admittedly 
limited information on current economic 
conditions on the mainland of China. While 
still a student at the University of Oregon 
I heard a speech made by Senator Morse in 
which he welcomed reasoned discourse on 
any field of government, and therefore I feel 
encouraged to write an expression of my 
thoughts which have formulated over the 
past few years about China and our foreign 
policy in general. 

I believe a thorough re-examination of our 
foreign policy should be made and I suggest 
the following for your consideration: 


Out of the chaos of World War II-we 
emerged as one of the most powerful coun- 
tries in the world and the majority of our 
citizens agreed that we should not and in 
fact could not remain aloof from world af- 
fairs. We found ourselves in a position of 
leadership. We helped form the United Na- 
tions in order to secure peace, provide a dis- 
cussion ground for the solving of world 
problems, and to provide a focus point for 
attack upon such ills as disease and eco- 
nomic underdevelopment, and to encourage 
cultural exchanges between divergent peo- 
Gradually the differences between 
what is now known as the East and West 
widened and rigidified. I believe it was 
approximately at the time of the Truman 
doctrine that we ceased striving for a new 
foreign policy. Since that time our policy 
has fallen more and more into the tradi- 
tional mold of European power politics with 
its balancing of military and economic ad- 
vantages which has failed generation after 
generation since the time of Metternich. We 
have emphasized vigorously our containment 
policy and its additional negative correlative 
of fighting communism wherever it appears, 
and also support either willingly, reluctantly, 
or incidentally 19th century European colo- 
nial and economic imperialism wherever it 
appears. Our economic assistance programs 
which were begun on the premise that the 
welfare of the individual was of paramount 
importance in society and that in order for 
the people of the world to be free to choose 
democratic principles and to reach their 
fullest development, they must have the 
economic necessities of life, have also slipped 
into the mold of power politics. Instead of 
deciding to give or not give aid on the basis 
of the above objectives, we decide upon the 
basis of alinement within the power camps, 
strategic location, the possibility of buying 
support for our side, etc. The number of 
our military bases around the world is be- 
coming legendary and certainly our military 
aid now far outweighs our economic aid in 
volume, 

Conversely, the Russians seem to have 
somewhat reversed the process. They started 
with military aggression and now depend 
primarily upon idealistic appeals. Through 
propaganda both negative in supplying mo- 
tives and theories to explain our actions and 
positive in offering the collective system as 
the best means for the organization of so- 
ciety and for efficient and rapid progress to- 
ward industrialization, they spread their 
fields of influence. They also have expand- 
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ing economic aid programs which are offered 
without so many apparent strings and to 
groups which we do not accept. 

Our foreign policy should stand on our 
basic philosophy and proceed from it. We 
cannot afford to become so involved in the 
shifts in power alinement so as to obscure 
our long-range objectives of furthering a 
world in which there is less disease, the prob- 
lem of the distribution of wealth has been 
better solved, in which individuals are free 
and able to contribute to an improving world 
civilization, and in which the mind is as free 
to roam: as the body. 

It is incumbent upon us to realize now 
that Africa will be free; that the Near East 
will reject economic imperialism either West- 
ern or Russian and speak for itself politi- 
cally; that recently subjugated or still sub- 
ject peoples will achieve or continue to strive 
for self-realization. We have in the past en- 
couraged people to strive for freedom, self- 
expression, and progress. However, in our 
fear that presently underdeveloped nations 
being particularly susceptible to communis- 
tic propaganda will be lost permanently from 
the West, we join the paternalists and the 
exploiters and demonstrate by our actions 
the very opposite of our professed beliefs. 
Thus making it necessary for these people 
to be at the very least neutral to us if not 
forcing them into the opposite camp. 

Our professed principles are inimical to 
Russian communism, but I believe if we 
stood firmly on them we would lessen East- 
West tensions rather than increase them. 
Instead of playing power politics with the 
Russians and aiming missiles from outside 
her borders, we would join and oppose her on 
basic philosophical lines—a policy which 
would more nearly meet her challenge to us, 
and one which could by experience, discus- 
sion, and time cause modifications in our 
systems and possibly make peaceful coexis- 
tence a reality. 

With these ideas in mind I should like to 
discuss with you Red China. We are dealing 
with a large country with a large popula- 
tion which has since the end of World War 
II made considerable economic progress. 
Unquestionably it is a world power. Its posi- 
tion as a world power cannot be altered by 
our recognition or lack of recognition—our 
approval or disapproval. 

Our support of a useless past dictator who 
finds little other support does much to es- 
tablish that we believe in self-determination 
when it is used to model ‘a system similar 
to our own. It does not alter the fact that 
the Chinese people have rejected Chiang 
Kai-shek and are working out their future 
along other lines. It does effectively block 
the participation of the Chinese people in 
the United Nations. What have we achieved 
by this? We have weakened the United Na- 
tions by having a major power outside of 
this organization, where, by lipservice at 
least, we indicate that all major world prob- 
lems are to be solved. We have formed a 
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Security Council which does not represent 
all factions necessary to achieve security. 
We summon a General Assembly with noth- 
ing but token representation of millions of 
people. The United Nations should not be 
a club with eligibility dependent upon our 
approval, We can hardly defend our puppet 
government while attacking the Russian sat- 
ellite system. 

It does not follow of necessity that if the 
Chinese Peoples Republic were a member of 
the United Nations Security Council that 
she would always vote in opposition to us, 
but even were she to vote against us or 
exercise her veto as often as the Russians, 
surely we are no worse off with two vetoes 
than one. And with easy communication 
possible between us it is conceivable she 
would vote with us on occasion. Even the 
Russians voted with us on Suez. But even 
if this did not come about, there is still 
the justification of justice. 

I should like to take up one more related 
subject before closing this letter. We are 
spending millions for the warehousing of sur- 
plus food. Just in the last week it was re- 
ported that $370,000 a day was being spent 
in the warehousing of corn alone. The news- 
papers report that the Chinese people are 
faced with appalling rations on food. They 
report regularly of famine and starvation in 
other parts of the world. Many of these 
areas such as China we are unable to trade 
with for security or other reasons. It seems 
we would make a great stride forward in 
demonstrating our belief in the essential 
brotherhood of man if we offered this food 
to these people. Let them come and take 
away what they can transport either with 
or without charge. In most cases it would 
not affect the price supports on agricultural 
products, and would be a deed heard round 
the world. 

I should enjoy hearing 
above subjects should you 
answer my letter. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. TOLBeRT H. MCCARROLL. 


your views on the 
have the time to 


—— 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shal! apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either. House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
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Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REecorp. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConGrEssIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Proposed Commission on Metropolitan 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE. SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. -:President, one of 
the best statements in support of a bill 
to create a Federal Commission on Met- 
ropolitan Problems—S.1431—which I in- 
troduced earlier this year, has been made 
by the able and experienced junior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey (Mr. WiLutams], in 
a recent speech before the New York 
chapter of the American Society for Pub- 
lic Administration. 

I think it is particularly significant 
that the Senator gives his endorsement 
to this measure, because he comes from 
one of the most urban States in the 
Union and has been struggling with met- 
ropolitan problems both as an alert, ag- 
gressive Representative and as a Senator. 
I ask unanimous consent that that por- 
tion of the speech pertaining to this bill 
be printed th the Appendix of the Recorp. 

I also ask unanimous consent that fol- 
lowing the speech of the Senator from 
New Jersey, a copy of an editorial from 
the Bergen Evening Record, published 
at Hackensack, N.J., commenting on his 
remarks, be printed. The editorial is 
entitled “Things To Come as We Shape 
Them.” 

There being no objection, the speech 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILLIAMS OF NEW JERSEY 

You have given me an important topic 
here tonight. 

S. 1481—which would establish a Federal 
Commission on Metropolitan Problems—is 
one of the most significant bills introduced 
this year, and I appreciate this opportunity 
to speak to a group which has such a keen 
interest in it. 

DESCRIPTION OF 5S. 1431 

Mr. Harvey was clear in his instructions. 
I am to discuss the bill introduced March 16, 
by Senator JosEPH CLARK, the distinguished 
Democrat of Pennsylvania. My first chore 
was to describe the provisions, and so here 
they are. 

The Commission on Metropolitan Problems 
would have 18 members. 

The President of the Senate would appoint 
six Members, and the Speaker of the House 
would appoint six Representatives. The 
President of the United States would choose 
another six, These six appointees would in- 
clude the heads of two Federal departments 
and two Governors from States having major 
urbanization problems (I hereby put in a 
nomination for New Jersey), and two mayors, 
and I leave that nomination up to my New 
York City friends in the audience. 
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The Commission would make a complete 
and full investigation into the Federal 
policies and programs affecting the Nation's 
metropolitan areas. 

In the works of the bill, the Commission 
would try to determine— 

“(1) the present and prospective needs of 
the Nation’s metropolitan areas for public 
services, including but not limited to plan- 
ning, highways, mass transit facilities, water 
resources, elimination of air and water pollu- 
tion, health and welfare services, schools, 
recréation facilities, urban renewal and 
housing, ports, airports, and prevention of 
crime and delinquency; 

“(2) capabalities of different levels of gov- 
ernment to meet such needs; 

“(3) the extent to which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is assisting metropolitan areas in 
meeting such needs; 

“(4) means for improved coordination of 
Federal, State, and local policies and pro- 
grams that affect metropolitan areas; 

“(5) such other matters as may be of as- 
sistance in solving the various problems of, 
and promoting the social and economic well- 
being of, the Nation’s metropolitan areas.” 

The Commission would submit its report 
to the President and the Congress before 
February 1, 1961. 

I’ve been told by the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations that they hope to be 
ready within the next month or so to start 
hearings on Senator Crarx’s bill: The com- 
mittee is awaiting reports from heads of Fed- 
eral administrative agencies before starting 
the hearings. 

THE WALKING TOUR 

Like many other legislators, I very much 
hope that the bill will be passed, and passed 
as soon as possible. 

I think it will make possible what I would 
like to call a walking tour approach to our 
metropolitan problems. 

Let me explain what I mean by a “walking 
tour.” 

A planner recently said that. statistics don’t 
help us at all when we try to understand 
urban blight. He suggested instead that 
citizens take a walk through the slums, 
through the so-called gray zones, through the 
new sections of cities which are already show- 
ing signs of decay. He was talking only 
about slums, but I think we need the same 
kind of approach when we talk about metro- 
politan problems. 

The proposed Federal Commission would 
give the entire Nation the kind of tour I have 
in mind. 

The Commission, and the experts it could 
hire, would have hearings in the key urban 
areas throughout. the Nation. These hearings 
would focus attention on problems well un- 
derstood by planners and political leaders, 
but understood only vaguely by the general 
public. 

In other words, this Commission would 
help us take inventory. 

For the first time, we would know, on a 
national basis, what our needs really are. 

For the first time, we would know how 
Federal programs really are affecting our 
urban areas. 

Por the first time, we would know whether 
we're running neck and neck with the threat 
to the future of our cities or if we're far 
behind, 


On all sides we receive new evidence daily 
of the need for a true understanding of what 
is happening in our metropolitan areas. 

In our home communities, we complain 
about our tax bills, but we also say that we 
are not receiving the services we want. 

We hear proposals for new giant agencies 
to govern areas which cross municipal, 
county, and State lines. 

And above all, we hear the cry for more 
Federal aid, for our schools, for our airports, 
for our railroads, for our water supply, for 
almost every need which arises whermillions 
of people move from established cities to new 
suburbs. 

Now, I happen to believe that Federal aid 
can be a creative and well directed force in 
the life of our Nation. 

But I also say this: 

We must know more about how our Fedaral 
aid is being spent. All of you have heard 
stories about one Federal agency’s duplicat- 
ing the work of another—or undoing the 
work of another. 

All here have heard reports that 13 million 
unsafe or unsanitary dwelling units are oc- 
cupied by American families, and that most 
of these units are in metropolitan areas. 

I think most persons in this room have 
wondered what will happen to our cities 
unless we can make our great new high- 
ways part of a city instead of a corridor 
through it. 

When we turn to any major problem of 
our small towns and the cities they sur- 
round, we find that we have not yet taken 
an inventory of all our problems. We don't 
know the total extent of the job which 
faces us. 

American cities don’t need a dole. They 
need a positive statement of urban program 
policy from Federal administrators. The 
proposed Commission, by unearthing and 
dramatizing the facts, will help us get the 
answers and political support we have 
needed for so long and have not had, 


POPULATION BOOMS 


Population experts are also giving us a 
dismaying peek into their crystal ball. 

A United Nations study said the world 
population may more than double by the 
year 2000. 

One professor tells us that population 
jumps by about 4% million persons a year. 
More than 50 percent of this increase is ex- 
pected to take place in metropolitan areas, 
by the way. 

One of President Eisenhower’s advisers 
(Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier, Chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers) 
played a few variations on this Malthusian 
theme at the action conference in Newark 
on May 4. 

He quoted Census Bureau estimates to 
show that the population increase within 
the next 17 years will be between 40 and 68 
million persons, and that about 4 million 
people will reach 18 years of age in 1975 
alone. This would be nearly twice as many 
as reached their 18th birthday in 1958. And 
so it would seem that our metropolitan 
areas are going to be quite lively places in 
1975—with demands for more schools, more 
homes, and more services for each of those 
homes. , 

I quote all this to emphasize the fact that 
we can’t sit back and hope the metropolitan 
problem will go away if we ignore it. It 
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will become very much worse unless we take 
action as fast as possible, and it is my deep 
conviction that one of the best courses of 
initial action is to pass S. 1431. 


STEVENSON QUOTE 


We will have to do much more, of course, 
to save our cities and the suburbs which 
are now almost a working part of those 
cities. 

I think that Adlai Stevenson—at that 
same action conference in Newark—de- 
scribed the task ahead in admirable and 
inspiring terms, 

His concluding statements shall be mine: 

“There are people in the world today who 
say that tough public problems are best 
solved behind closed doors, by dictators or 
central committees. But in our land we dare 
not even reach for a goal of human improve- 
ment in disregard of human needs, human 
values, human judgments. The central tenet 
of statesmanship in a democracy is that un- 
less the people understand it and participate 
in it, no long-term program can endure. 

“So, as we put ourselves to the rebuilding 
of our cities, to the problems of their 
growth, we will look for leadership, a high 
quality of skill, in the managing of this 
task. But we will not buy the shibboleth 
that autocratic action is essential to achieve 
the desired result. We will not leave the 
subject to an anointed few. 

“The municipality of tomorrow must be 
renewed in the image of people’s hopes and 
ambitions for a better life. The values to 
be re-created must have a sound political 
and economic pedestal, but they must flow 
from human needs. 

“Thus will we build and rebuild our cities, 
and in so doing, renew and rekindle our 
faith in ourselves and in the limitless cre- 
ativeness of freemen.” 


{From the Bergen Evening Record, June 3, 
1959} 


Tuincs To CoME as We SHAPE THEM 


What the Regional Plan Association is try- 
ing to tell us in the north Jersey suburbs 
in another of its provocative reports can be 
compressed into two words: 

“Get ready.” 

The association's $600,000 3-year study on 
population trends in the 22-county metro- 
politan area forecasts that within 15 years 
the population will increase 25 percent and 
that much of it will have to be absorbed by 
the older, handier, more heavily settled 
suburban areas. That, of course, means 
communities like Hackensack, Englewood, 
Garfield, Cliffside Park, Rutherford—in fact, 
any community having available what the 
Regional Plan Association accurately calls 
hand-me-down housing. 

The trend is out of New York City. New 
York City wili remain, the study said, the 
area’s center of finance, commerce, and cul- 
ture. But manufacturing and business are 
likely to move away from the city, and it 
will bring with it wherever it goes not only 
the structures of manufacturing and busi- 
mess but the people who work in them. 
Those people will seek homes near where 
they work. And as the younger native peo- 
ple move away from the crowded communi- 
ties existing housing will be taken over by 
the new people from the city. 

So what can we do about it? 

Actually a great deal can be done. We 
have before us the Regional Plan Associa- 
tion projection. That's a help, because it 
tells us what to expect. Having digested it 
as dispassionately as possible, it might not 
be a bad idea to follow the suggestion of 
Senator Witu14Ms (Democrat, of New Jersey), 
who proposed a walking tour of any urban 
area under discussion for redevelopment. 
Find out what you have before you try to 
discuss what’s to be done with it, Senator 
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WiLt1aMs urged the New York chapter of the 
American Society for Public Administration. 
It is surprising and a little dismaying to dis- 
cover how really little we know about the 
communities in which we live. That’s the 
first step: get the facts. See them. Weigh 
them. Get the feel of them. 

After that comes the time for some re- 
appraisal and then a plan for the future, a 
plan based on realities and implemented by 
sensible and practical zoning. Not one of 
the older communities is able at this precise 
moment to undertake an expensive job of 
urban renewal. Not all of them need it. 
But the day will come when they will, and 
this is the time to plan for it. Perhaps an- 
other examination should be made of the 
proposed Federal Commission on Metropoli- 
tan Problems which Senator WILLIAMs men- 
tioned. It could undertake an authoritative 
marshaling of fact. 

The development portrayed by the Re- 
gional Plan Association will take place over 
@ period of 15 years. As urban planning is 
reckoned, 15 years is little more than over- 
night. But there is yet time if we put it to 
good use. What the Regional Plan Associa- 
tion forecasts is not inexorable. It is not the 
voice of doom. 
morrow. 


It is the challenge of to- 


FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover Receives 
American Citizen Award and Honorary 
Degree; Delivers Stirring Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege to have participated in 
the American Citizen Award banquet, 
June 16, 1959, at Charleston, W. Va. On 
this occasion the National Council, 
Junior Order of United American Me- 
chanics, made its fourth biennial award 
to Hon. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Every 2 years, at its national conven- 
tion, the Junior Order of United Ameri- 
can Mechanics presents the organiza- 
tion’s outstanding citation to a living 
American, of modest beginning, who has 
made a distinguished contribution to the 
American way of life. It is not a popu- 
larity contest; rather, it is the purpose 
of this splendid group “to provoke 
Americans everywhere into defining the 
qualities of citizenship.” Recipients of 
the first three awards were the brilliant 
statesman, Bernard M. Baruch, in 1953, 
at Philadelphia; former President Harry 
S. Truman, in 1955, at San Franciseo; 
and George Meany, president of the 
AFL-CIO, in 1957, at Knoxville, Tenn. 

The selection of Director Hoover to be 
the recipient of the 1959 honor was in- 
deed an appropriate one. Certainly he 
was a man who earned his education by 
diligent effort before receiving his mas- 
ter of laws degree at George Washington 
University. Indeed, as the courageous 
Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation since 1924, Mr. Hoover truly 
has qualified for this award by meeting 
the criteria of having done much “to 
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provoke Americans everywhere into de- 
fining the qualities of citizenship.” 

As a Member of Congress, I wrote for 
the True Detective magazine an article 
entitled “The FBI Deserves Support,” 
and I quote from the March 1940 edition 
an expression of my conviction that “un- 
questionably the ideals of Mr. Hoover are 
symbolic of law and order.” Now, more 
than 19 years later, these ideals truly 
epitomize law and order. 

There were approximately 1,200 per- 
sons present at Morris Harvey College in 
Charleston for the ceremonies, among 
them the Governor of West Virginia, the 
Honorable Cecil H. Underwood, and the 
mayors of the cities of Charleston and 
Dunbar, W. Va., the Honorable John T. 
Copenhaver and the Honorable Law- 
rence Barker. Aiso present was the 
Governor’s 84-year-old father, Mr. Silas 
Underwood, of Tyler County, W. Va., 
who has held membership in the United 
American Mechanics organization for a 
half century. 

Not only was Director Hoover given 
the American Citizen Award,’ but, also, 
he received the Morris Harvey College 
honorary doctor of laws degree from its 
dedicated president, Dr. Leonard Riggle- 
man. This was the 18th institution of 
higher learning to so honor Mr. Hoover, 
who likewise was the recipient of a 
sculptured bust mounted on native West 
Virginia walnut. The bust of Mr. Hoover 
was by Charleston Architect Robert E. 
Martens, and was unveiled by Mayor 
Barker. 

Mr. President, I ask unanfmous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the speech delivered by the 
Honorable J. Edgar Hoover at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., June 16, 1959, in response 
to the awards made to him by the Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics, 
entitled “Citizenship: A Call to Duty.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CITIZENSHIP: A Catt To Duty 
(Address by J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, at the Bien- 
nial Convention of Junior Order United 

American Mechanics, Morris Harvey Col- 

lege, Charleston, W. Va., June 16, 1959) 

The American Citizenship Award I have 
received here today from the Junior Order 
of United American Mechanics and the hon- 
orary degree conferred upon me by Morris 
Harvey College fill me with humility, grati- 
tude, and a deep sense of responsibility. 
Humility, because I am fully aware of the 
extent to which the achievements of my 
associates in the FBI have contributed to 
my presence here. Gratitude, because I have 
been chosen to receive the signal -honors as 
well as this unique sculpture. A deep sense 
of responsibility, because of the need that 
exists to alert everyone to the dangers which 
threaten to destroy everything American citi- 
zenship represents. 

Our Nation is faced today with a dual 
menace—the Communist conspiracy attack- 
ing from within and from abroad, and a 
criminal conspiracy made up of the lowest 
dregs of the lawless who are attacking our 
statutory and constitutional safeguards. 
Only by reevaluating and assuming the full 
obligations of citizenship can we hope to 
achieve the maximum protection for our 
Nation from -these threats which crime and 
communism represent. 
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Our forefathers fought to gain liberty; our 
struggle in this, the nuclear age, is to main- 
tain and perpetuate it. The international 
conspiracy of atheistic communism threatens 
us with total extinction through the deadly 
destruction wrought by the devastating 
weapons of this era. 

While blatantly repeating the big lie of 
peaceful coexistence, the Communist enemy, 
aided by followers working from within, has 
already subjugated 17 countries with a popu- 
lation of over 900 million people or about 
one-third of those on the face of the globe. 
One hundred years ago, communism was re- 
garded as an impractical theory. Some 40 
years ago, at the time of the Bolshevik revo- 
lution, communism commanded 80,000 fol- 
lowers. Today, it claims a total world mem- 
bership of more than 33 million, with active 
party units located in 83 nations. 

Soviet history is replete with instances of 
the treachery which made these gains possi- 
ble. A U.S. Senate report of the study of 
nearly 1,000 treaties showed that in 38 years 
the Soviet Union had violated agreements 
with practically every nation to which it had 
given its solemn, written pledge. With such 
a record as this before us, we must not 
relax our vigilance for one instant. 

As the No. 1 target of worldwide com- 


munism, the United States is the prime ob-. 


jective of Soviet espionage. Soviet defectors 
are unanimous in stating that between 70 
and 80 percent of Russian officials in the 
United States are members of the Red in- 
telligence services. The importance that the 
U.S.S.R. is currently attaching to the value 
of these intelligence agents is vividly borne 
out by the sharp increase in the number of 
Soviet diplomatic personnel assigned to the 
United States. In May 1954, there were 212 
Soviet officials in the United States. Five 
years later, that number has increased to 
313—or an increase of almost 50 percent. 


Soviet espionage activities in this country 
expose the fallacy of so-called peaceful co- 


existence. In recent years, pseudo appeals 
for peace by Communists have been more 
than matched by intensified Communist 
espionage efforts in the United States. 
Using blackmail, bribery, and similar tech- 
niques, Communist agents, many with 
diplomatic immunity, are stepping up their 
efforts to obtain our military, scientific, and 
and industrial secrets for use against us. 

The Communist Party, U.S.A., today is an 

integral part of the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy and represents a very real 
danger to our freedom. It is composed of 
the true believers—the disciples, the hard- 
core militants for the Soviet Union—who 
stand by Communist Russia and sing its 
praise despite the terrible inhumanity to 
man which has ben inflicted in various parts 
of the world by the Soviets and their 
satellites. 

These are the people so blinded by faith 
in the Soviet Union and hatred of the United 
States that they still give allegiance to the 
Communist Party despite Soviet brutalities 
in Hungary, the hearding of countless mil- 
lions into communes in China, the rape of 
Tibet and the imprisonment and degrada- 
tion of the consecrated men of the clergy 
whose only crime was teaching the word of 
God. 

Foremost in the present battle plans of 
the Communist Party, U.S.A., are well-cal- 
culated efforts to embarrass the American 
economic system; to infiltrate and gain con- 
trol in our labor organizations; and to se- 
cure footholds in basic American industries, 
such as transportation, manufacturing, 
communications and chemicals, Success of 
these Red objectives will be destruction for 
our way of life. 

One tried and proven weapon the Com- 
munists have used in the past has been the 
rulthless smear. Congressional committees, 
patriotic organizations, the FBI and all 
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those who attack subversion and defend 
American concepts are primary targets. The 
FBI is proud to have earned from Commu- 
nists and their fellow travelers the title of 
arch enemy. The best yardstick of the ef- 
fectiveness of the first against communism 
is the fury of the smear attacks against the 
fighter—launched and conducted by the 
Reds. The smear of the FBI is not a new 
thing, having been a continuing part of 
Communist effort in America for many 
years. It would be a sorry day if the FBI 
should cease to be the target of Communist 
attacks. We may well be judged by the 
enemies we make. 

Many former Communist Party members, 
awakened to the fallacies of communism, 
have given the FBI and congressional com- 
mittees invaluable aid in the fight against 
subversion. By doing so, they have fulfilled 
a major obligation of citizenship. Until 
those former Communists who still main- 
tain silence are willing to cooperate, they 
must be considered as on the side of our 
enemies. 

I have made numerous appeals, asking for- 
mer Communists to aid the FBI in exposing 
the true menace of communism. I realize 
that very real, human, and personal sacri- 
fices are involved. However, there is also a 
moral duty involved which transcends these 
sacrifices. It is a duty to the country to 
which they have sworn allegiance and to fu- 
ture generations who would live in peace. — 

While godless communism stalks a peace- 
loving America, yet another force, the crimi- 
nal underworld, is. subverting our demo- 
cratic processes. It is not the purpose of 
the FBI to shock Americans with its compi- 
lation of crime statistics each year, but the 
figures for 1958, unfortunately, are exactly 


, that—shocking. Crime in 1958 reached an 


all-time high, an appalling increase of more 
than 8 percent over 1957. The total cost of 
crime for the entire Nation has now reached 
the alarming figure of $22 billion a year— 
or nearly one-third of the cost of running 
the entire Federal Government for a year. 

We look back with horror upon the days 
of Capone, Dillinger, and a host of others 
whose names are synonymous with crimes; 
but what of today? Scum from the lowest 
levels of society have gained riches and re- 
spect in some quarters after they have drawn 
the very lifeblood from honest American 
insitutions. 

A few leeches masquerading as legitimate 
labor leaders are casting a shadow of public 
distrust on thousands of labor men who have 
directed their unions with integrity and dig- 
nity over the years. Is it not time that the 
rank and file join hands with the many hon- 
est and conscientious labor leaders to rid 
themselves of these parasites? 

The deeply entrenched forces of the un- 
derworld encompass, of course, many facets 
of organized crime beyond those connected 
with the labor movement. Many notorious 
hoodlums of the prohibition era, for exam- 
ple, now wear the mantle of respectability. 
With their ill-gotten gains some have bought 
into legitimate businesses. Others have 
simply strong-armed their way to the same 
objective. In this manner, these racketeers 
have succeeded in gaining social prominence 
and a@ measure of community acceptance. 
From this foundation of apparent legiti- 
macy, they are spreading criminal control 
over many segments of the business world. 
Evidence of the spread of this despotism has 
been publicly revealed in the garment indus- 
try, jukebox, and vending machine busi- 
nesses and others. 

In addition, there are those tyrants of the 
underworld dealing in narcotics, prostitu- 
tion, and gambling who continue to inflict 
an immeasurable degree of suffering and sor- 
row on our citizenry through their increas- 
ing defiance for law and order. 


In our zeal to effectively combat these sin- 
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ister forces, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the responsibility is first and fore- 
most that of the State and local law en- 
forcement agencies. Local police power is 
one of the cornerstones of local government 
and should remain so. 

This is not the time to reorganize law 
enforcement—it is the time for a vigorous 
activation and application of existing crime- 
fighting techniques. A strong and united 
law enforcement profession remains Ameri- 
ca’s most effective weapon against the pro- 
fessional hoodlums who dominate the under- 
world. 

The strength of law enforcement can be 
maintained only through a scrupulous ob- 
servance of the rights of all our citizens. 
Law enforcement operates only for the pro- 
tection of the people. It must operate 
within prescribed limitations as the servant 
of the people. Its duties must be performed 
within the strict meaning of the law, with 
full consciousness that the law represents a 
mandate from the people. These responsi- 
bilities must be met objectively, with a de- 
termination to maintain the maximum of 
individual rights which our citizens now en- 
joy. Supporting this basic premise, the FBI 
rigidly adheres to the principle of liberty for 
all but license for none. In this manner, 
law enforcement can curb our current wave 
of lawlessness while still protecting the 
rights of the community as well as the 
rights of its members. It is not an attitude 
that makes headlines, but it is one that is 
profoundly American. 

Righteousness, honesty and obedience to 
the law have no meaning whatsoever to 
many American youths. A tragically high 
percentage of crime in 1958 was committed 
by our young people. During that year, the 
arrests of persons under 21 years of age con- 
stituted 20 percent of the total arrests. 

The significance of this situation is that 
we as adults have failed the younger genera- 
tion. It means that the forces of the under- 
world have stained the lives of these thou- 
sands of boys and girls. It is time for us to 
wage an all-out war on our antagonists. If 
not now, it will be too late. Juvenile crime 
in the past few years has never declined— 
it is constantly increasing. 

There are those who say that law enforce- 
ment officers are too strict in their interpre- 
tation of juvenile crime, that what we to- 
day call crimes were in prior years merely 
pranks. This is not true. In 1958 persons 
17 years of age or less accounted for over 
22 percent of the arrests for robbery, over 48 
percent of the arrests for larceny, 50 percent 
of the arrests for burglary and 64 percent of 
all auto theft arrests. We are no longer 
dealing with delinquent children—we are 
dealing with vicious young criminals. 
They should be treated.as such. 

We cannot evade the combined challenge of 
communism and lawlessness. As the crim- 
inal takes advantage of every weakness in our 
social structure, so the communist too often 
is able to exploit social, economic, racial and 
other problems which arise in our communi- 
ties. We must join together to wage war on 
crime and subversion. It is not the problem 
of law enforcement alone. Neither is it the 
the problem of the people alone. Citizens 
cannot stand by themselves in the fight 
against the organized forces of tyranny. 
They must have the help and protection that 
honest law enforcement provides. Neither 
can law enforcement successfully protect the 
people against the ravages of crime and sub- 
version without the full support of an alert 
and aroused citizenry. 

While their motives are different, commu- 
nists and criminals have many things in com- 
mon—basically their actions spring from 
an utter contempt for the true principles of 
citizenship as expressed in a society based 
on law and order. 

This contempt is nourished in America by 
the moral and physical weakness of some of 
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our citizens. There are all toc many in the 
United States who believe in surrendering a 
principle of morality to the illusions of ex- 
pediency. Where weakness prevails—fear 
takes over—and fear can cause a citizen to 
evade his duty. 

The rule of fear is the rule of tyrants. 
This is true whether it be a Communist 
dictator or a criminal overlord. There is no 
basic moral difference in the tactics they use. 
The iron fist of the communist tyrant is often 
concealed by the velvet glove of so-called 
peaceful coexistence. The machine gun of 
the criminal overlord is also frequently 
hidden by the cloak of apparent respecta- 
bility. 

It is the seed of fear that Nikita Khru- 
shchev hopes to plant in our minds when he 
threatens to unleash on us what he terms 
“the most devastating war ever known by 
mankind.” In the criminal sense, this is 
blackmail—ballistic blackmail. It is the 
same seed of fear the hoodlum hopes to plant 
in the minds of prospective victims of a pro=- 
tection racket. 

The ultimate results of this utter contempt 
for the rights of others—both by communists 
and criminals—are tragic consequences. 
Today, for example, in Communist China 
over 500 million persons have been herded 
into communes. In this completely regi- 
mented existence, families have been broken 
up; private property confiscated; work mili- 
tarized; and the individual robbed of prac- 
tically all freedom of choice in his personal 
life. 

Recently communists in Poland boasted 
that they had taken over the Boy Scouts 
there and turned them into a Red youth 
group. Could there be a better exemple of 
how the communists use even the most noble 
of organizations to further their insidious 
aims? 

The same denial of personal rights occurs 
when murderers, robbers, and extortionists 
ply their evil trades against innocent citi- 
zens. 

These combined threats call for a new 
awareness of what citizenship actually 
means. 

Good citizenship can best be described as 
a debt to the past and an obligation to the 
future. It is a solemn contract between the 
individual and his government. 

The strength of our Nation iies in the 
hearts, minds, and souls of all of us. As the 
nuclear age progresses, we will be faced with 
problems even greater than those that con- 
front us today. We must firmly resolve to 
inspire, especially in our youth, a strong 
faith in the moral and spiritual foundations 
of our Nation. 

If we can instill into our young people the 
spirit of patriotism—respect for the rights of 
others, interest in our Government, love of 
dency—then and not until then will we 
see juvenile crime decline. And the best 
way to. teach these principles to our sons 
and daughters is to lead the way ourselves 
and to remember that young people will 
emulate that which impresses them most. 

We much teach our youth that although a 
man may be wealthy in the world’s goods, he 
may be a pauper in integrity. 

As a youth I was taught basie beliefs. 
Cynics, perhaps, may regard them with deri- 
sion. For instance, I was taught that no 
book was ever to be placed above the Bible. 
Children in my youth were taught the code 
of the American flag and to defend it against 
any manner of desecration, as a symbol of 
life, liberty, and justice. We would do well 
to reactivate this spirit of patriotism. 

If we imbue our youth with reverence for 
their country and for freedom’s symbols and 
if we teach them through our own actions 
that their Nation should be in their hearts 
second only to God, then, and only then, we 
will have developed citizens who will never 
be engulfed in the quicksands of crime and 
communism, 
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Communism is a materialistic, enslaving 
atheistic evil. It is impossible to compro- 
mise with that evil or with those who know- 
ingly support it, directly or indirectly. 

Communism and belief in God cannot 
peacefully coexist because God's truth is 
communism’s mortal enemy. Communists 
and communism are hostile to God. Itis a 
battle between the forces of God and the 
forces of evil in which there can be no truce. 

In the battle for the life of our Nation, to 
paraphrase one of our great Presidents, we 
must look to those who enter the arena of 
active struggle; whose faces are stained by 
dust and sweat and blood; who strive val- 
iantly to overcome temporary obstacles; who, 
supported by faith, enthusiasm and devo- 
tion, assault the enemy stronghold with the 
sword of patriotism. 


Here are seven basic points which should 


be part of our everyday lives: We must: 

1. Be alert and learn the true nature and 
tactics of the Communist and criminal 
enemy. 

2. Make civic programs for social improve- 
ment our business. 

3. Exercise our right to vote; elect repre- 
sentatives of integrity. 

4. Respect human dignity—individual 


rights cannot coexist with crime and com- 
munism. 

5. Be informed—know the history, tradi- 
tions, and heritage of our country. 

6. Combat public apathy—indifference can 


be fatal when national survival is at stake, 
7. Attack bigotry and prejudice where- 
ever they appear; justice for all is the bul- 


wark of democracy. 

These points—in all their simplicity— 
mean America—the land we love and cher- 
ish. This is the America we must all work 
to protect against those enemies who seek 
to destroy her historic freedoms. This is 
the America which merits our entire devo- 
tion and support. This is the America which 
is the hope of freemen everywhere. 

Some years ago I was in a small southern 
city and decided in the late afterncon to 
take a sHort walk. I passed a little church 
whose white steeple gleamed brightly in the 
rays of the setting sun. Drawn by its pic- 
turesque beauty, I saw on the announce- 
ment board near the door a phrase which I 
have remembered. It was the topic for the 
next Sunday’s sermon, and it said simply: 
“Do what you can, with what you have, 
wherever you are, for God and America.” 

That is our call to duty. It is the tradi- 
tion of free men—a tradition which we 
must carry on to ensure the future for those 
who take over our obligations. 





Investigation of Munitions Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Capital Times of Madison, Wis., has re- 
cently given strong editorial support to 
a Senate investigation of munitions con- 
tracts. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Prose oF Muntrions Lobsy Covutp Propuce 
Masor SCANDAL 

There is talk that the Senate may inves- 

tigate the munitions lobby in Washington 
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with particular attention to the brass whose 
duties involved purchasing and contracts 
and who retired to take cushy jobs with 
the corporations with which they had been 
dealing. 

Such an investigation is long overdue. 
For years the Capital Times has been point- 
ing out the serious question of public policy 
involved. A few Members df Congress have 
called attention to it. 

But the practice has become increasingly 
prevalent. Many of the big corporations 
doing defense work employ retired military 
men at enormous salaries, Last Monday the 
Capital Times published a list of them. 

In recent weeks Lt. Gen. Clarence Irvine 
retired as Deputy Chief of Staff for Material 
in the Air Force and took up a vice presi- 
dency with the Avco Corp., a major supplier 
of aircraft and missiles. 

It is being predicted around Washington 
that if the right kind of an investigation is 
made it will produce one of the most messy 
scandals Washington has seen in a long time. 

This practice has been a problem for many 
years but very little has been done to tackle 
it. Obviously, in this era of unprecedented 
peacetime spending for defense purposes and 
the strict secrecy in which most of this work 
is conducted there is reason to believe that 
the abuses are worse than ever. 

If the Senate will go ahead with a really 
searching inquiry it can perform a much- 
needed service for the Nation. 





Mission 66 To Expand and. Improve 
National Park System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
many of us in the State of Oregon are 
particularly interested in the develop- 
ment of our national park system. 
Crater Lake National Park, located in 
the State of Oregon, is one of the most 
extraordinarily beautiful of all the na- 
tional parks in the land. Furthermore, 
I now am sponsoring S. 1526; a bill to 
create an Oregon Dunes National Sea- 
shore as part of our national park 
system. 

Mr. Don Jepsen, editor of the Oregon 
Daily Emerald, the official newspaper of 
the University of Oregon, has written 
an informative and thoughtful article 
about the expansion of our national 
parks under the Mission 66 program. All 
of us realize how much greater has be- 
come the pressure upon our park facili- 
ties as the population of the United 
States has expanded. Mr. Jepsen’s ar- 
ticle, which was published in the Eugene 
(Oreg.) Register-Guard of June 1, 1959, 
makes a powerful and effective case for 
the continuation of Mission 66. He also 
argues in behalf of the national wilder- 
ness bill, S. 1123, of which I am_-privi- 
leged to be a cosponsor. The principal 
author of this bill is the distinguished 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Hompurey]. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the article from the Eugene 
Register-Guard by Don Jepsen, entitled 
“National Parks Promised Rescue by 
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Mission 66,” be printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be pramed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard, 
June 1, 1959] 
NATIONAL PARKS PROMISED RESCUE BY 
MISSION 66 


(By Don Jepsen, editor, Oregon Daily 
Emerald) 

On July 1, 1956, the National Park Service 
launched Mission 66, a 10-year improvement 
program designed to rescue the 29 national 
parks from the abuses of overcrowding. By 
1966, the golden anniversary of the Service 
(hence the name), it is hoped that enough 
visitor facilities will have been developed to 
handle an estimated 80 million tourists ex- 
pected by then. This includes new lodges, 
campsites, trailer courts, and administration 
buildings as well as improvements in the 
existing facilities such as roads and trails. 
New visitor centers will be developed to 
better educate the visiting tourist and make 
his stay more enjoyable and informative. 

A program of this type was sorely needed. 
Since the end of World War II park visita- 
tion has leaped steadily upward until by 
1957 over 59 million persons were crowding 
into areas equipped to handle less than half 
their number. A harassed, understaffed 
corps of park rangers not only became re- 
sponsible for the education of these horde’ 
of tourists but had added to their instruc- 
tional and light mainteriance duties the 
added burdens of law enforcement, direction 
of traffic, even the cleaning of latrines. Ac- 
commodations were badly overcrowded while 
improvements and-expansion by private en- 
terprise were almost nil. The more un- 
scruplous concessionaires began taking ad- 
vantage of the demand for food and lodging 
by raising their prices to a level which would 
be laughed at outside park boundaries. 

Herbert Maier, assistant regional Park 
Service director of region 5 in San Francisco 
summed up the problem of overcrowding and 
deterioration of park facilities: 

“First we had to arrive at as realistic a 
visitation figure as possible in order to get a 
program such as Mission 66 formulated, ap- 
proved, and into action. If two thing were 
static—cost and visitation—then there would 
be no problem. But they’re not and that’s 
a fact which we have ignored for so many 
years, while our park system kept getting 
worse and worse.” 

Maier continued, “The travel curve has 
always been our best justification for appro- 
priations—whether we got them or not. 
Now we are going to project that curve 
through Mission 66 * * * and our appro- 
priations will always be commensurate with 
our increased visitation or planned increase 
of visitation—that we know now.” 


CERTAIN LIMITS NECESSARY 


The Mission 66 expansion program gave 
rise to another vital question which needed 
to be worked out by the Service—wilderness 
preservation. The National Park Service 
credo is “preservation with use.” How much 
preservation (in a wilderness State) to how 
much use has never been specifically desig- 
nated. It goes all the way back to 1872 when 
our first national park, Yellowstone in Wyo- 
ming, was formed. Although the point was 
not specifically defined then, it was never- 
theless understood that the park was to re- 
main essentially a wilderness with a reason- 
able amount of accommodations and other 
improvements to be constructed for the com- 
fort of visitors. Yellowstone had a stormy 
history; an area of lesser significance might 
not have survived the test. Today all the 
parks are governed by the rules first formu- 
lated for Yellowstone. 
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In 1916 when the National Park Service 
was formed the wilderness factor was defined 
a little more specifically in the act that 
created this body: “* * * (exists) to con- 
serve the scenery and the natural and his- 
toric objects and the wildlife therein * * * 
to provide for the enjoyment of the same in 
such means as will leave them unimpaired 
for the enjoyment of future generations.” 
Therefore a program of expansion had to be 
kept within certain limits in order to main- 
tain the park system in a predominantly 
wilderness state. 

Mission 66 is nearing completion of its 
third year. Through the program Park Serv- 
ice officials have fought to relieve some of 
the congestion in parks like Yosemite in 
California, Great Smoky in North Carolina, 
and Yellowstone. Included in plans for 
Mission 66 is the eventual relocation of fa- 
cilitiés connected with administration out- 
side park boundaries. This would include 
such things as incinerators, some adminis- 
tration buildings, warehouses, and other 
facilities necessary to maintain the parks. 
A large section of ground has been purchased 
just outside the Arch Rock entrance of 
Yosemite, and eventually all facilities not es- 
sential for tourist accommodation will be 
moved here. In some parks plans are being 
made to move evé@h the visitor facilities either 
to less scenic areas or completely outside park 
boundaries. This is true in both Mount 
Rainier Park in Washington and Rocky 
Mountain Park in Colorado. 


NATIONAL RECREATION AREAS 


At a Mission 66 Advisory Committee meet- 
ing in San Francisco, in October 1958, a re- 
port was issued reaffirming the preservation 
of the parks as the prime concern of the 
Mission 66 program: “* * * we must spe- 
cifically emphasize * * * that Mission 66 
is aimed primarily at protection and at 
preservation.” 

The report went on to say that it was 
possible to handle increasing numbers of 
visitors “within the forecasts of our life- 
time” without sacrificing the protection and 
preservation of the basic resource, wilder- 
ness. 

An integral part of Mission 66 is a plan 
for “encouraging public and private agencies 
to develop other recreation areas to take 
the pressure off existing National Park Serv- 
ice areas.” This has led to the formation 
of a Division of Recreation Resources Plan- 
ning within the Service to analyze and eval- 
uate proposals to include new areas in the 
park system as well as to encourage State 
and local authorities to develop areas for 
recreation on a State or county level. 

- Such areas. in the park system would not 
be included as national parks, but as na- 
tional recreation areas. The basic distinc- 
tion is that in the recreation areas the em- 
phasis would be on commercial recreation de- 
velopment as opposed to wilderness preser- 
vation. An outstanding example right now 
is the proposed Oregon Coast National Sea- 
shore Recreation Area between Florence and 
Reedsport, plus a portion north of this en- 
compassing the Sea Lion Caves. The pro- 
posal for the Oregon area is currently the 
center of controversy, but a statement by 
President Eisenhower that the Service should 
go slow on the acquisition of new land until 
it can shape up present service areas with 
the Mission 66 program may postpone de- 
velopment of the coast area for a year or 
more. 

As the Park Service was solidifying policy 
and moving ahead with its program, Senator 
Husert HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, introduced 
@ wilderness bill on. the floor of the Senate. 
HoumpuHrer’s bill—the National Wilderness 
Preservation Act—is a plan to place continu- 
ous areas of 5,000 acres and more of roadless 
lands in a “wilderness vault” so to speak. 
The areas would remain roadless and devoid 
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of any commercial development or exploita- 
tion of any kind, even down to an incon- 
spicuous toolshed. It would take an act of 
Congress or in some cases the consent of the 
President to open the portions included with- 
in the system. 

ONLY ONE CHANGE 


Portions of 23 national parks, along with 
other wilderness areas outside of Service jur- 
isdiction, would tentatively qualify for in- 
clusion within the wilderness system. As 
could be expected, conservation groups are 
unanimously in favor of the bill, but there is 
some opposition from the Service as to the 
division of authority which would be cre- 
ated of the Agency (as yet unnamed) were to 
govern lands within park boundaries. Maier 
said, “Where would the Wilderness Agency be 
placed? How can they administer the land 
when they don’t even have title to it? You 
would be establishing an agency which has 
no title whatsoever to the wilderness it would 
govern.” 

The Service would continue to administer 
the land; the only change would be that there 
could be no construction or roadbuilding 
within these areas except by an act of Con- 
gress. AM that is needed now for such con- 
struction is permission from the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

How this bill would affect the Mission 66 
program remains to be seen. Late in May 
or possibly early June, the Senate Interior 
Committee is expected to decide whether the 
bill should be sent to the floor for a vote. 
Backers of the bill call it a now-or-never 
proposition. The Wilderness Preservation 
Act is loaded with compromises including 
one being discussed by the Senate Interior 
Committee to require congressional approval 
before any land could be put in the wilder- 
ness system. This would let the strongest 
enemies of the bill, the commercial interests, 
have their say on every bit of land to be in- 
cluded. The measure is given a 50-50 chance, 
even with the deluge of conservation support. 


Whether the bill passes or not the Mission 
66 program will still be completed, additional 
improvement programs will be launched, and 
the tourists will continue to come. The 
national parks have finally come out of their 
major slump and-adequate funds are cur- 
rently being provided to execute a sound 
planning and development program for the 
most valuable real estate in America. 





Anniversary of Execution of Hungarian 
Patriots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, today is 
the first anniversary of the execution 
of the former Premier of Hungary, Imre 
Nagy, and his associates. There is 
much that all of us have learned, and 
more that we can learn, from this bitter 
incident. 

I ask unanimous. consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial entitled “Blood of the Mar- 
tyrs” and also a letter written by Maj. 
Gen. Bela Kiraly, commander in chief 
of the National Guard of Hungary dur- 
ing the 1956 revolution, to the editor 
of the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, both of which were published in the 
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Washington Post and Times Herald of 
today, June 17, 1959. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial and letter to the editor were or- 
dered to be printed in the REcorpD, as 
follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald, June 17, 1959] 


BLoop oF THE MARTYRS 


This is a date of importance to all who 
are interested in the history of human 
liberty. It is the 204th anniversary of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill; but it is also the Ist 
anniversary of the executions of former 
Premier Imre Nagy of Hungary, of Gen. 
Pal Maleter, who comimanded the freedom 
fighters of the heroic, and for a time vic- 
torious, Hungarian insurrection of November 
1956, and of two of their revoluntionary 
associates. The naked perfidy and cynicism 
of the circumstances under which the in- 
surrection was suppressed and its leaders 
seized horrified even a world long inured 
to tyranny and barbarism. 

In what seemed the hour of Hungarian 
victory—after the Soviet forces had been 
forced to evacuate Budapest—General Mal- 
eter, as Minister of Defense; and some 
others representing the cabinet and the 
army were persuaded to go to the Soviet 
headquarters at Tokol on Cspel Island to 
work out the technical details of the prom- 
ised evacuation of all Hungary by the 
Russian troops. What happened at Tokol 
has been described in the report subse- 
quently prepared for the United Nations. 
The discussions, it seems, proceeded with 
apparent amicability for about 2 hours, 
throughout which the Hungarian delegates 
were in touch with Premier Nagy at Buda- 
pest. Then “toward midnight telephone 
contact * * * was broken off. Reconnais- 
sance parties sent toward Tokol by General 
Kiraly failed to return. * * * [Meanwhile] 
discussions * * * at Tokol were in fact 
interrupted by the entry of a personage 
“who bore no-insignia of rank’’—General 
Serov, Chief of the Soviet Security Police. 
Accompanied by Soviet officers he announced 
that he was arresting the Hungarian dele- 
gation. The head of the Soviet delegation, 
General Malinin, astonished by the inter- 
ruption made a gesture of indignation. 
General Serov thereupon whispered to him; 
as a result, General Malinin shrugged his 
shoulders and ordered the Soviet delegation 
to leave the room.” 

Premier Nagy, you will remember, was 
arrested on November 22, 1956, with some 
of his colleagues, after leaving the Yugo- 
slay Embassy under promises of safe con- 
duct. The circumstances, as described in 
the United Nations report, were these: 

“At 6:30 p.m. a bus arrived at the Yugo- 
slav Embassy. * * * As the group was 
boarding the bus, Soviet military personnel 
arrived and insisted on entering it. The 
Yugoslay Ambassador asked two Embassy 
Officials to accompany the group to make 
sure that Premier Nagy and the party 
reached their homes as agreed. The bus 
was driven to the city headquarters of the 
Soviet Military Command, where the two 
Yugoslav officials were ordered by a Soviet 
lieutenant-colonel to leave. Under an escort 
of Soviet armored cars the bus then drove 
away to an unknown destination.” 

We know now that the destination was 
death by judicial murder. 





{From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, June 17, 1959) 


Nacy: A Year AFTER 


On June 17, 1958—exactly 1 year ago— 
Radio Moscow announced the execution of 
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Hungarian Prime Minister Imre Nagy, Minis- 
ter of Defense Gen. Pal Maleter and two of 
their associates who played leading roles in 
the 1956 Hungarian revolution. 

The memory of those Hungarian patriots 
who laid down their lives in an attempt to 
make their country sovereign and inde- 
pendent and free deserves to be honored. 

General Maleter headed the Hungarian 
Government’s delegation negotiating with 
the Russian command on the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from the country. An agree- 
ment was reached on the essential points. 
Then, on the evening of November 3, 1956, 
General Maleter was invited to the Russian 
headquarters in Tokol, outside of Budapest, 
allegedly to work out the remaining tech- 
nical details of the agreement. He was 
never to return. Instead, a few hours later, 
in the early morning hours of November 4, 
the Russian surprise attack was launched 
throughout the country. 

As the news of fighting started pouring 
into my headquarters, I suggested to 
Premier Nagy in a telephone conversation 
that he immediately issue a statement on 
the Soviet intervention, and simultaneously 
urge the freedom fighter groups and the 
armed forces to resist the Soviet advance. 
I insisted repeatedly that further fighting 
could in any case be carried on only on a 
guerrilla basis, but even guerrilla fighting 
must be directed from central headquarters, 
and be preceded by an appeal from the high- 
est authority. 

I was bewildered by the Premier's unwill- 
ingness to comply with my suggestion and 
by his instructions that the freedom fighters, 
whenever possible, should desist even from 
answering enemy fire. “You must know 
that an order to open fire, or any such ap- 
peal, means war,” he said. “The govern- 
ment will refrain from entering into open 
warfare with the Soviet Union.” 

A few minutes later the Premier broad- 
cast an address to the nation: “Early this 
morning Soviet troops launched an attack 
against our capital, with the obvious inten- 
tion of overthrowing the lawful Government 
of Hungary. Our troops are engaged in the 
fighting. The Government is at its post. I 
am herewith informing the country and the 
world of the above facts.” 


Budapest was in flames and Soviet troops 
were entering the city in great strength. 

Imre Nagy was a patriot. It pained him 
to see Hungarians dying in a gallant but 
futile effort. He did not want to weaken 
the spirit of resistance, but he was also re- 
Tluctant to encourage the further shedding 
of blood, and he tried to avoid taking steps 
that might have given support to Soviet 
justifications for intervention 

His course of action was wise and patriotic. 
Time has proved that his decision, though 
incomprehensible to me at the height of the 
revolution, was. that of a farsighted states- 
man who held his country’s welfare upper- 
most in his mind. 

His capture by the Russians after he had 
been assured safe conduct, and his execu- 
tion, in 1958, despite repeated formal assur- 
ances that he and his associates would not 
be prosecuted, caused worldwide protests of 
unprecedented magnitude. Indeed, Imre 
Nagy and Pal Maleter are martyrs, and not 
to the Hungarian people alone. The Hun- 
garian revolution was an important mile- 
stone in humanity’s struggle for freedom; 
Imre Nagy and Pal Maleter have become 
symbols of that struggle. 

Maj. Gen. BeLa Kiraty, 
Commander in Chief of the National 
Guard of Hungary During the 1956 
Revolution. 
NEw YorxE. 
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Death of Paul Tobenkin, Reporter for 
New York Herald Tribune 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I read 
with deep regret this morning of the 
passing of Paul Tobenkin, an outstanding 
New York reporter for nearly a quarter 
century. I knew him best in his role 
as a working newspaperman who was 
dedicated to the principles that have 
made his chosen profession of journalism 
a great one. He was a careful, thorough 
factfinder, whose distinguished report- 
ing, particularly in the field of labor, civil 
rights, and civil liberties was highly re- 
garded by his associates on the New York 
Herald Tribune and the newspaper pub- 
lic he served. He will be sorely missed 
by all of us who knew him personally and 
by the millions of New Yorkers who had 
come to know and respect his byline on 
a news story. I ask unanimous consent 
that today’s New York Herald Tribune 
editorial about Paul Tobenkin be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. I also 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
published in the New York Herald 
Tribune of today be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Paul TOBENKIN, REPORTER FOR HERALD 

TRIBUNE, DIEs 

Paul Tobenkin, 46, a staff reporter for the 
New York Herald Tribune for 24 years, died 
early yesterday at Beth Israel Hospital after 
suffering a heart attack last week. He lived 
at 309 Avenue C, in Stuyvesant Town. 

Among the many exclusive stories that Mr, 
Tobenkin reported as a specialist in labor 
news was the first account from Atlantic 
City, N.J., in 1935 of the formation of the 
CIO. In the next decade he wrote graphic 
accounts of major strikes, the career of John 
L. Lewis and other high points in the devel- 
oping power of the labor movement. From 
1945 to 1947, he worked in the Washington 
bureau of the Herald Tribune. 

In recent years, in addition to general- 
assignment reporting, Mr. Tobenkin special- 
ized in the activities of the various Jewish 
organizations, including those of Zionist and 
American-Jewish orientation. In a two+part 
series in October, he exposed the resurgent 
activity of racist hate groups in the United 
States. 

Mr. Tobenkin, born in Chicago, came to 
New York as a child and began his newspaper 
career as a high school correspondent for 
the New York Times. He worked as a re- 
porter for the Milwaukee Sentinel in 1931, 
and as the New York University correspond- 
ent for the Herald Tribune from 1932 until 
he joined the staff in 1935. 

ACTIVE IN GUILD 

In World War II he enlisted in the Army. 
He was an active member of the Herald Trib- 
une unit of the American Newspaper Guild 
and served a term as unit chairman. 

Surviving is his father, Elias Tobenkin, au- 
thor, journalist, and sociologist. His mother, 
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Mrs. Rae Schwid Tobenkin, died in 1938. A 
funeral service for Mr. Tobenkin will be held 
at 10:15 a.m. today at the Riverside Memorial 
Chapel, Amsterdam Avenue at 76th Street. 
Dr. Henry Neumann, of the New York Ethical 
Culture Society, will speak. Burial will be 
at Old Mount Carmel Cemetery, Brooklyn. 


Pau. ToOBENKIN, REPORTER 


For 24 years Paul Tobenkin was a staff 
reporter for this newspaper, and although 
he had recently been ill, his death yesterday 
came as a deep shock to his colleagues and 
friends here. Mr. Tobenkin was the kind of 
reporter who could cover any story and 
cover it well, but he was known particularly 
for his activities on two beats—labor news 
in the earlier years of his career, and news 
of Jewish organizations in recent years. In 
both fields he was respected and admired 
inside the office and out as an able crafts- 
man who knew how to dig for news and how 
to write about it. His was the career of a 
good newspaperman, and it has been cut 
cruelly short at the age of 46. 





Constitutional Amendment To Insure 
Balanced Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on 
May 26, 1959, I introduced on behalf of 
myself, the Senior Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp], and the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], Senate Joint 
Resolution 99, which provides for a con- 
stitutional amendment in an effort to 
insure a balanced budget. 

Since then I have received encourag- 
ing letters on my proposal from people 
throughout the country and, particu- 
larly, from residents of the State of New 
Hampshire. . 

The news media in my State have also 
given favorable coverage to this resolu- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial on this subject which ap- 
peared in the Manchester (N.H.) Union 
Leader on June 8, 1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Manchester Union Leader, June 8, 
1959] 
Up TO THE PEOPLE 

Senator StyLes Bripcszs’ proposed constitu- 
tional amendment to require that the Fed- 
eral budget be balanced each year, save in 
time of war or national emergency, is a step 
in the direction of fiseal-sanity. The Sen- 
ator’s desire to see the Nation placed on a 
sound pay-as-you-go basis is indeed com- 
mendatory. 

Yet, is it not true that we are now in a 
time of extreme national emergency? Cer- 
tainly neither Senator Brinces nor this news- 
paper would want to see any diminishing of 
the defense effort in the name of budget 
balancing. We are sure that Senator Brinces 
would be the first to oppose cutting military 
expenditures to balance the . But it 
the amendment were ratified, is it not con- 
ceivable that it is the defense program that 
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would suffer? Or are we to assume that the 
American people would forget their selfish- 
ness and demand that Government handouts 
be cut? We think not. That’s the inherent 
evil of welfare statism. It appeals to the 
selfish interests of mankind. It brings out 
the worst in all of us. 

Senator Brmces’ constitutional amend- 
ment makes good legislative sense. But are 
the American people big enough and intelli- 
gent enough to demand a halt to the infla- 
tionary spiral, which—let’s face it—is moti- 
vated in large measure by nondefense spend- 
ing? 





Inconsistencies of Our Foreign-Aid 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr.DODD. Mr. President, on May 30 
a foreign policy article of unusual merit 
appeared in the Hartford Times. The 
article was written by Josef Kalvoda, and 
is concerned with the inconsistencies of 
our foreign-aid program. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
penetrating analysis printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FOREIGN AID FOR OuR FRIENDS BUT NOT FOR 
Our ENEMIES 


(By Josef Kalvoda, assistant professor of 
political science at St. Joseph College) 


Over the years US. economic and 
military assistance has been extended to a 
large number of countries. The chief pur- 
pose for giving that aid has been to help 
our allies to promote economic and political 
stability at home, and to prevent Com- 
munists from gaining power in areas friendly 
to us. 

If foreign aid is an effective weapon for 
combating Communist expansion and win- 
ning the cold war,"then most people would 
undoubtedly agree that the policy is sound 
and should be continued. 

The giveaway program has been criti- 
cized, however, on several grounds. Not the 
principle itself, but the question to which 
countries aid should or should not be given 
has been at the heart of the controversies 
that have appeared periodically toward the 
close of each congressional session. 

It has been accepted for a fact that our 
Latin American neighbors have received very 
little assistance during past years. Attempts 
have been made to correct the situation and 
to give our southern neighbors a_ better 
treatment. 

There are clear indications that the mis- 
taken policy toward Latin America will be 
alternated by a more appropriate one. In 
some years the entire economic aid to Latin 
American countries was considerably smaller 
than that given to a single country not allied 
with us in any military or political alli- 
ance—to Yugoslavia, 

While our southern neighbors are mem- 
bers of the Organization of American 
States—a defensive alliance of the Western 
Hemisphere—the Yugoslav state is controlled 
by a Communist—totalitarian regime. 

Also Communist Poland—a member of the 
Soviet sponsored Warsaw Pact—has received 
economic assistance from this country. 
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While our closest allies were neglected, gov- 
ernments composed of men professing Marx- 
ism-Leninism and committed to the cause 
of our destruction have received a preferen- 
tial treatment. 

Our American allies were taken for grant- 
ed and very little assistance was given to 
them, while a Communist controlled coun- 
try—Yugoslavia—received aid amounting to 
$2 billion. 

Instead of correcting the situation, Sena- 
tors AIKEN and KENNeEpDy introduced recently 
a bill proposing a change in the Battle Act 
to that effect that all Communist controlled 
countries, except the Soviet Union, Red 
China, and North Korea, might be eligible for 
American assistance. 

The sponsors of the bill say that the va‘ue 
of giving foreign aid to Communist- 
controlled states lies in the possibility of ex- 
ploiting cracks in the Iron Curtain by 
offering a way to handle cold war strategy. 
They hope that other Communist controlled 
nations may follow Poland and Yugoslavia in 
moving toward independence. 

The Kennedy-Aiken bill would allow the 
United States to give assistance to satellite 
countries provided they are attempting to 
loosen the ties that bind them to the Soviet 
Union. 

They also believe that the policy of aiding 
Communist regimes in Eastern Europe are 
more likely to weaken Soviet borders. A 
year ago a similar bill was defeated in the 
U.S. Senate by the margin of one vote. 

The advocates of the above stated policy 
of aiding Communist controlled states call 
their proposal a realistic approach to the 
cold war problems. The policy, however, 
rests on false assumptions that include the 
misunderstanding of the nature of relations 
among Communist countries, the misconcep- 
tion of the nature of Communist power, and 
the disregarding of the revolutionary and 
dynamic creed of Marxism-Leninism. 

It had been wrongly assumed that all Com- 
munist controlled states are bound to Russia, 
and that not communism as such but the 
Russian imperialism is the main issue in the 
cold war. 

If this were the case, containment of Rus- 
sian imperialism would be the right policy 
to pursue. Containment has been the guid- 
ing principle of the U.S. foregin policy since 
1947. Yet the Communist power has not 
been contained or diminished. 

During past years new countries fell under 
Communist control. These include China 
and North Vietnam, with populations of sev- 
eral hundred million. Since last year Iraq 
is moving toward communism, and under 
our noses Communists are entrenching them- 
selves in the revolutionary regime in Cuba. 

The Soviet Union is very often considered 
“just another national state.” It has been 
easily forgotten that the Communist regime 
sprung from the Bolshevik revolution, and 
that the revolutionary creed and the idea of 
world revolution is the program of the 
Kremlin leaders. 

Regardless of whether the Marxist-Lenin- 
ists are of Russian, Georgian, Armenian, 
Croat, Czech, or American national origin, 
their objective is the same. Not Russian im- 
perialism alone, but the aggressive, dynamic, 
and revolutionary communism is the key 
issue in the cold war. 

When Pravda announced the dissolution 
of the Cominform on April 18, 1956, the 
reasons for it were given in clear and un- 
mistakable terms. It was said that the 
makeup and content of activities of the 
Cominform no longer met the new condi- 
tions in the world, when socialism was ex- 
tending beyond the boundaries of a single 
country and was transformed into a world 
system. 

The cooperation among Communist parties, 
it was stated, would continue and each Com- 
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munist party or group of parties would 
establish links and contacts among them- 
selves. 

The aim of all Communist Parties, includ- 
ing the Soviet, Yugoslav, Polish, American, or 
Chinese, is the same: The victory of social- 
ism in the world. 

Disregarding the real nature of relations 
among Communist Parties and governments 
as well as the public pronouncements made 
by both Polish and Soviet Communist leaders, 
and justifying it by a suggestion that there 
had been a loosening of ties between Moscow 
and Warsaw, the U.S. Department of State 
declared in 1957 that Poland was independent 
of Moscow and economic assistance was ex- 
tended to Gomulka’s regime. 

The provisions of the Battle Act as well as 
the congressional opposition was overlooked. 
Despite our aid to Gomulka, his regime did 
not cease to be communistic and did not 
alter its pro-Soviet policy. 

Despite our journalists writing about 
loosening of ties between Moscow and War- 
saw, Gomulka’'s revolt against the Kremlin 
in October 1956, his defiance of Khrushchev, 
and triumphant national communism in Po- 
land, the Polish Communists consistently 
asserted that what happened in October 1956 
was inseparably linked with proletarian in- 
ternationalism, with the community of goals 
and aspirations of all the Socialist countries 
and with the principle of unity of the Socia- 
list camp. 

Gomulka himself made it clear on several 
occasions that he was pro-Moscow, an inter- 
nationalist, Marxist-Leninist, and that his 
Polish Communist Party had nothing in com- 
mon with the so-called national communism, 
which was an invention of imperialist propa- 
ganda for disrupting the unity of Socialist 
camp, 

American aid to the Communist govern- 
ment of Poland was said to be based on the 
Yugoslav pattern. However, Tito is in no way 
on our side. About $2 billion of American 
taxpayers’ money has been spent on Tito. 

Yet he continues in exchanging telegrams 
of congratulations with his comrade Nikita 
S. Khrushchev. The Yuogoslav delegation 
to the United Nations never voted against 
the Soviet Union on any issue of import- 
ance. Yugoslav, Polish, and Soviet atomic 
scientists afe collaborating. 

Commercial transaction between Yugo- 
slavia and countries of the Soviet bloc are 
nermal. Tito recognized the East German 
Communist puppet regime. 

He promotes anti-American neutralism by 
words and arms. His policies are com- 
pletely consistent with the objectives of the 
world Communist movement. Without his 
help Communists could hardly have gained 
a foothold in the Middle East. 

The occasional dialogues running between 
Borba and Pravda enable him to receive 
American aid and confuse those who are 
less familiar with the Marxist-Leninist con- 
spiracy. 

Similarly, as from other Communist con- 
trolled countries, from Yugoslavia tens of 
thousands refugees make their way across 
frontiers to the free world. 

Only in 1957 the number went to 14,200. 
Of the 282 visitors to the Brussels World 
Fair who asked permission to remain as 
refugees 207 were Yugoslavs. 


American aid is generously given to the 
totalitarian ‘regime from which these people 
are running away for political reasons. On 
the other hand escapees are not welcomed 
in the West and thousands of them, being 
denied political asylum, are turned back. 
The avowed enemies of ours—the Marxist- 
Leninist rulers of the new class—are helped 
by the American taxpayers’ money to stay in 
power, while our friends—the opponents of 
the totalitarian regime—are turned back to 
their enslavers. Whom do -we expect to have 
on our side when the chips are.down? 
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Similarly as in Tito’s case several hundred 
million dolars of American taxpayers’ money 
were spent on Gomulka. Yet he signed all 
Moscow-sponsored anti-U.S. resolutions. 

The glorification of Gomulka by our 
journalists and all the money he was given 
did not make him change his pro-Soviet 
foreign policy or his anti-American stand on 
any issue of importance. 

Explaining the Berlin situation, a Polish 
Communist newspaper, Slowo Powszechne of 
November 12, 1958, stated: ‘“Khrushchev’s 
adoption of the political initiative in the 
German case is the greatest result of Go- 
mulka’s and other representatives of the 
Polish state journey to Moscow. 

“This initiative was agreed upon with the 
Poles * * *.” One ‘should add that the 
initiative in the Berlin crisis was agreed upon 
with the Communist Poles who had been 
receiving our aid. 


“Man Sent From God”: Biography of Dr. 
John R. Rice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNIYED STATES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an in- 
teresting, profound article entitled “Man 
Sent From God,” written by Dr. and Mrs. 
George S. Reuter, Jr. Dr. Reuter is a 
member of the staff of Arkansas A. & M. 
College, at Monticello, Ark. He has 
written some very enlightening articles, 
and this is one which I am pleased to 
place in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Man SENT From Gop 

(By Dr. and Mrs. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 

Evangelist Robert L. Sumner has written 
one of the best biographies of this century 
about one of the greatest men who has ever 
lived. It is entitled “Man Sent From God,” 
and is the life of Dr. John R. Rice. Dr. 
Rice is editor of the “Sword of the Lord,” is 
the “Voice of Revival,” and is often referred 
to as the preacher's preacher. 

There are 17 chapters in this interesting 
book, which are: “Born To Preach,” “Saved 
for Certain,” “Early Life on the Texas Prai- 
rie,” “Shaping the Vessel,” “Finding a Good 
Thing,” “The Great Surrender,” “Early Ex- 
periences in the Harvest,” “The Evangelist 
in a Pastorate,” “The High Cost of Disciple- 
ship,” “God’s Hundredfold,” “The Sword of 
the Lord and John R. Rice,” “What Must I 
Do To Be Saved?” “The 20th Century’s 
Mightiest Pen,” “Sword Conferences on 
Evangelism,” “* * * and My House,” “Hy- 
maneaus, Alexander * * * and Peter,” and 
“Personality Portrait.” 

This worthy book came at a very special 
time, because it was April 29, 1959, that 
Clifton Conrad Smith passed away at College 
Heights, Ark. The people of Arkansas are 
convinced that this Christian gentleman was 
aman sent from God, too. 

In announcing his death on May 3, 1959, 
Dr. Thomas J. Welch, the great dedicated 
Christian minister, who is pastor, First Bap- 
tist Church, of Monticello, Ark., wrote: 

“Our church has suffered an immeasurable 
loss in the passing of Mr. C. C. Smith. All 
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of us join with the family in mourning. 
His interest can be summed up in the word 
‘others.’ He spread his resources over many 
activities for good among many noble causes. 
He was especially interested in young peo- 
ple, civic affairs, A. & M. College, and his 
church. * * * Space will not permit our 
stating his offices in our church.” 

Brother Smith was born in Ashley County, 
near Hamburg,’ Ark., on April 8, 1889. He 
attended Beauvior College at Wilmar and 
was graduated from Hinemon University 
at Monticello in 1910. In 1917 he went to 
Little Rock as State auditor, and prepared 
the first State budget in 1919. He came to 
Arkansas A. & M. College and College 
Heights in 1921, and has served in an out- 
standing way since that time. 

He served for many years as business 
manager of the college, and for the last 
several years has been executive assistant to 
the president. He has been a member of 
the board of administration of Bottoms Bap- 
tist Orphanage since 1922 (and chairman 
several times). He served on Selective Serv- 
ice and OPA Boards during the war years. 
He was a veteran deacon of the First Baptist 
Church of Monticello (and chairman several 
times), and he was one of the planners of 
the new church building that is about com- 
pleted. He was active in the Gideons. 

He was active in the chamber of commerce, 
the Masonic Lodge, the Lion’s Club (presi- 
dent-elect), and he was one of the planners 
of the 50th anniversary celebration for 
Arkansas A. & M. College. While Arkansas 
A. & M. College and Ouachita Baptist Col- 
lege made serious mistakes in not awarding 
him honorary doctorates many years ago, he 
was recognized, beyond a shadow of a doubt, 
as one of few who could honestly be termed 
“Mr. Arkansas A. & M. College” and ‘Mr. 
Arkansas Baptist.” It is now hoped that the 
board of trustees will soon name a building 
at Arkansas A. & M. College in his honor. 
Also, perhaps the new auditorium of the 
First Baptist Church of Monticello will be 
named “The C. C. Smith Auditorium.” The 
department of higher education of the Ar- 
kansas Education Association did award him 
a certificate for outstanding service to educa- 
tion in the State in 1956. 

Brother Smith married in October 1910, 
Miss Willie Sykes. They were parents of 
Mrs. Fred Greeson of Portland, Vance of Col- 
lege Heights, and Wayne of Rome, Ga. The 
wife passed away in October 1954. He has 
three brothers and one sisters who also sur- 
vive. 

About the time of Mr. Smith’s death, Dr. 
Joy Elmer Morgan, president of Senior Citi- 
zens of America, wrote “A Tribute to the 
Teacher.” Mr. Smith was serving as the 
second person to ever hold the office of State 
Director of Senior Citizens of America. What 
Dr. Morgan wrote, described Mr. Smith: 

“The teacher is a prophet; he lays the 
foundations of tomorrow. 

“The teacher is an artist; he works with 
the precious clay of unfolding personality. 

“The teacher is a friend; his heart responds 
to the faith and devotion of his students. 

“The teacher is a citizen; he is selected and 
licénsed for the improvement of society. 

“The teacher is an interpreter; out of his 
maturer and wilder life he seeks to guide the 
young. 

“The teacher is a builder; he works with 
the higher and finer values of civilization. 

“The teacher is a culture bearer; he leads 
the way toward worthier tastes, saner atti- 
tudes, more gracious manners, higher intelli- 
gence. 

“The teacher is a planner; he sees the 
young lives before him as a part of a great 
system which shall grow stronger in the light 
of truth. 

“The teacher is a pioneer; he is always 
attempting the impossible and winning out. 
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“The teacher is a reformer; he seeks to 
remove the handicaps that weaken and de- 
Stroy life. 

“The teacher is a believer: he has abiding 
faith in the improvability of the race.” 

While Professor Smith had great humility, 
this could be expressed much like Mr. Jus- 
tice Felix Frankfurther of the U.S. Supreme 
Court did on April 10, 1959, at the 50th anni- 
versary celebration of Judge Learned Hand’s 
appointment as a Federal judge. Judge Hand 
had said his life had been “uneventful, un- 
adventurous, easy, safe, and pleasant,” but 
Justice Frankfurther thought he should have 
said “daring, romantic, antediluvian, sophis- 
ticated, and lucky.” 

President Samuel B. Gould at an Antioch 
College assembly in January 1956, also de- 
scribed Mr. Smith when he said “To me, a 
teacher is a person with a touch of im- 
mortality.” 

Dr. A. G. Capps of the University of Mis- 
souri retired in 1957 and died in 1958, Dr. 
John L. Stone of Arkansas A. and M. College 
retired in 1957, Prof. Rolla F. Wood of 
Central Missouri State College retired in 
1958, Dean James H. Hutchinson of Arkan- 
sas A. and M. College and Dr. W. W. Car- 
penter of the University of Missouri are 
retiring, and Miss Edith M. Howard of Cen- 
tral Missouri State College recently died. 
All of these educational statesmen join the 
select group with Professor Smith in which 
‘the world can give thanks for such great 
and humble Americans. As the years pass, 
many former students will sit and dream as 
Linda Wilson. She wrote “You Were My 
Teacher”: 

“The time I spent with you was a sweet 
interlude from the busy days of life. It 
seemed as if I’d caught a breath of sweet 
air rushing in, and for a moment I breathed 
it. Then it was gone. It seemed as 
though I held a rose, pure and perfect, in 
my hand. But soon the petals wilted and 
it died. For a small time I had in my heart 
& newness, a@ gladness, a wiseness that came 
from being with you. I was a bud that 
opened out in bloom, bursting out with 
beauty I had not before you came. Simple 
things took deeper meanings, for I know I 
never saw the sun shine brighter, nor the 
rain seem more refreshing’ than when I was 
with you. The days passed by with swift- 
ness and beauty. And I found myself 
wiser, happier, more peaceful than I'd ever 
been before. I wanted to build something 
good of my life, for you had made some- 
thing great of yours. You made me feel 
compassionate toward others by being kind 
to them yourself. God was near to me, for 
I could tell that it was He who had so richly 
blessed me with you. You were a part of 
everything I did. And then the parting 
came. The test comes now. It was not 
hard to act so wise when you were to guide 
me. But now you're gone; Can.I continue 
as before, unchanged? When my own heart 
is breaking can I help another’s wounded 
soul? My heart cries out, ‘No, No. I can- 
not do it.. But I must. You were not sent 
to me by God without a reason. You were 
my teacher, helper, guide.” 

The Lord blesses humanity by giving 
some long and wonderful lives, like Dr. C. A. 
Phillips of the University of Missouri and 
Dr. H. A. Phillips of Centrai Missouri State 
College, but, like Mr. Smith, many leave us 
sooner, 

Professor Smith also loved his family and 
has kept the faith with his children. Rabbi 
Emmet A. Frank has written “Ten Com- 
mands For Parents,” which Mr. Smith ob- 
served: 

“1, Thou shalt earn your children’s re- 
spect and not acquire it through fear. 

“2. Thou shalt not recreate your life 
through your children, 
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“3. Thou shalt give your children every 
opportunity to expand and express their in- 
dividual personality and not smother their 
growth. 

“4. Remember your children are human 
and have feelings, emotions, and problems 
as serious to them as your own. 

“5. Thou shalt return understanding and 
instruction, not recrimination, when your 
children confiide in you. Let them feel 
comfortable in knowing they can turn to 
you for encouragement; do not frighten 
them away. 

“6. Thou shalt teach by precept and ex- 
ample, serving as a model and not a critic 
for your children. 

“7. Thou shalt not seek perfection from 
your children. 

“8. Thou shalt keep your word and 
thereby teach your children the inestimable 
worth of honor. 

“9. Thou shalt not shield your children 
from the realities of life. 

“10. Thou shalt teach your children there 
is a right and a wrong and that God, not 
man, is the yardstick.” 

Yes, Professor Smith the world is a bet- 
ter place because you were truly a “man 
sent from God.” 





The Peaceful Use of Outer Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, both as a 
member of the House Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics and as a delegate 
to the United Nations Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee on the Peaceful Use of Outer Space, 
I have had the pleasure of working with 
Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, Deputy Adminis- 
trator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I include the following state- 
ment of Dr. Dryden for my colleagues 
in the Congress and the American people. 

. PEAcEFUL Use or OvrTer SPACE 


(By Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, Alternate Repre- 
sentative of the United States to the 
United Nations Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Peaceful Use of Outer Space) 


Mr. Chairman, I count it a privilege to 
share in our joint task of preparing a report 
to the General Assembly on topic 1(b) of 
the General Assembly’s Resolution on the 
Peaceful Use of Outer Space. Our assign- 
ment is to outline “the area of international 
cooperation and programs in the peaceful 
uses of outer space which could appro- 
priately be undertaken under United Na- 
tions auspices to the benefit of States ir- 
réspective of the state of their economic 
or scientific development, taking into ac- 
count the following proposals, among 
others: 

“(i) Continuation on a permanent basis of 
the outer space research now being carried 
on within the framework of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year; and 

“(ii) Organization of mutual exchange 
and dissemination of information on outer 
space research; and 

“(ili) Coordination of. national research 
programs for the study of outer space, and 
the rendering of all possible assistance and 
help towards their realization.” 
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The advancing progress of science and 
technology has brought us to a new frontier, 
the frontier of space. Man, until the end of 
the last century, was confined to moving to 
and fro in a two-dimensional world on the 
surface of the Earth. He observed with envy 
the easy flight of the birds through the 
air. He studied the heavens above. With 
his powers of imagination and reasoning 
he gained knowledge and understanding of 
the universe in which he lived. A half cen- 
tury ago he mastered the secrets of human 
flight and left the ground to travel in the 
atmosphere. Now he has sent his instru- 
ments into space, establishing new satellites 
in orbit about the Earth and two new plan- 
ets of the Sun. He presses forward to gain 
new knowledge and understanding, and 
hopes himself to search out the new 
frontier. 

Men of many nations have contributed 
to this forward surge of science and tech- 
nology. Creative ability is not confined to 
any race or nationality. The records of 
past achievement repeatedly demonstrate 
this potential of men everywhere, given the 
opportunity to contribute. I am sure that 
the exploration of space will prove no ex- 
ception. It is a task vast enough to enlist 
the talents of scientists of all nations. 

Research with satellites and space probes 
began in the framework of the International 
Geophysical Year, itself a striking example 
of the power of a united attack on global 
scientific problems. The international . 
scientific community has been so stimulated 
by the results obtained from the IGY space 
program that it has itself established a 
mechanism for further consultation and 
collaboration, the Committee on Space Re- 
search (COSPAR). 

Other uses of satellites are foreseen for 
accomplishing better certain tasks now ac- 
complished by other means. The flelds of ap- 
plication so far identified are those of 
meteorology and weather forecasting, long 
distance communication, navigation, and 
geodetic measurements. Others may de- 
velop as knowledge and experience are 
gained. 

Because man is himself the most adap- 
tive and versatile measuring instrument and 
because of his inner desire to see for himself, 
the manned exploration of the solar system 
will surely come to pass. Preparation for 
the initial steps have already been taken, 
the immediate objective being to place man 
in a satellite orbit about the earth for a 
short time, to study his physiological and 
psychological reactions, to measure his abil- 
ity to perform simple tasks, and to recover 
him safely. 

These then, Mr. Chairman, would seem 
to be the three substantive areas which 
could most fruitfully be examined in our 
deliberations: space science, satellite appli- 
cations in other areas, and manned explora- 
tion of space. Let us consider each of these 
areas briefly at this time, reserving fuller 
examination until the subcommittee on 
topic 1(b) meets on May 26. At that time 
an objective survey of these areas might be 
useful in developing information on which 
to base future consideration of outer space 
matters in the United Nations. 


SPACE SCIENCE 


Our newly acquired ability to hurl in- 
struments into outer space makes it possible 
to carry out important scientific investiga- 
tions that cannot be conducted at the sur- 
face of the earth. Eventually, when man 
himself enters the realm of space, such 
investigations will also include direct human 
observations. For such scientific investiga- 
tions the convenient phrase “space science” 
has come into widespread use. 

Space research as such is not really a 
separate scientific discipline. Included are 
the various branches of physics, chemistry, 
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and the biosciences, supported by all the 
ingenuity that the engineering and tech- 
nological sciences can bring to bear. Space 
science may be regarded as a continuation 
of the investigation_of the earth and its 
atmosphere, of astronomy and astrophysics 
in general and of our solar system in particu- 
lar, and of the origins and fundamentals 
of life: all from a new vantage point with 
new tools that promise increased effective- 
ness. 

Just as the fullest development of space 
science involves the whole spectrum of 
scientific disciplines, so also does it require 
the interest, support, and participation of 
a whole world. In the mechanics of con- 
ducting a space research program there is 
need for international cooperation. The 
tracking of satellites and space probes and 
the collection of data from their radio signals 

rovide examples of cases where such co- 
operation is important. In scientific re- 
search itself there are also many areas in 
which international cooperation is essential 
to the fullest realization of potential scien- 
tific gains. Joint efforts in the irfvestigation 
of the ionosphere and the fundamentals of 
radio propagation through the upper at- 
mosphere are required to obtain the world- 
wide coverage that alone can provide a com- 
plete picture. ’ 

But most of all, Mr. Chairman, space re- 
search needs to draw upon an entire world 
for its ideas. Those ingenious insights into 
the real meaning behind a set of observed 
facts that lead to real advances in the under- 
standing of our universe are not the prerog- 
ative of a single nation or group but come 
from every quarter of the world where men 
are seriously occupied with scientific re- 
search. So vast is the challenge of space 
research and so great is the promise to man- 
kind in the way of increased knowledge and 
ultimate benefits that the world cannot 
afford to neglect or slight the opportunities 
that lie before jt. 

To emphasize the vastness of space re- 
search and to indicate the potential useful- 
ness of scientific data in dealing with prob- 
lems of concern throughout the world, per- 
haps a few specific examples may be helpful. 

Sounding rockets and satellites can be 
used to continue investigations of our earth 
and its atmosphere. The pressures, densi- 
ties, temperatures, composition, and winds in 
the earth’s atmosphere need to be deter- 
mined as a function of altitude, time, and 
geographic position, before a complete un- 
derstanding of our atmosphere can be 
achieved. Since the sun is the primary 
source of energy affecting the earth’s atmos- 
pheré, the details of the relations of solar 
activity to phenomena in the earth's atmos- 
phere are important. Of practical signifi- 
cance are the relations that may exist be- 
tween the high atmosphere and weather at 
the surface of the earth. 


Of particular interest is the ionosphere, 
that portion of the atmsophere which is elec- 
trified. At the present time we have a fairly 
complete knowledge of the erath’s iono- 
sphere up to 100 kilometers, a less complete 
understanding of the ionosphere between 100 
and 300 kilometers, and only scattered infor- 
mation about the ionosphere at higher alti- 
tudes. Immediate problems of interest call 
for the exploration of the ionosphere out to 
its farthest reaches, which may be some tens 
of thousands of miles from the earth’s sur- 
face. It is also important to pin down the 
fluctuations in the ionosphere with time 
of day, season, sunspot cycle, and geographic 
position. It is, of course, the presence of 
the ionosphere that permits the reflection of 
radio waves for communication beyond the 
horizon. The state of the jonosphere is as 
important to long-range radio communica- 
tions as is the state of weather in the lower 
atmosphere to transportation and other 
human activities. 
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Looking further to the future, both the 
atmosphere and ionospheres of the moon and 
planets will be of great scientific interest. 
The possibility exists that a careful investi- 
gation of these may provide increased insight 
into our own atmosphere and ionosphere and 
their behavior. 

The discovery of the great radiation belt 
by Van Allen early in 1958 has opened an 
exciting new series of investigations in the 
general field of high energy particles in space. 
The opportunity exists now to continue in- 
vestigations of cosmic radiation, various 
plasmas in space, and their effects upon the 
atmospheres of the earth and planets. Those 
particles that cause the aurora are of in- 
terest not only scientifically but also because 
of the connection that exists between the 
occurrence of auroras and disturbances to 
radio communications at the surface of the 
earth. 

Electric and magnetic fields in space form 
an important area of study. Particular in- 
terest focuses upon the earth’s magnetic field 
because of its role in trapping the particles 
that form the radiation belt. The question 
arises as to whether or not the moon and 
planets also have magnetic fields and how 
these might compare with that of the earth. 
Simultaneously the question arises of 
whether these bodies may have radiation 
belts like the earth’s. 

The opportunity to perform experiments 
over astronomical distances provides the 
scientist with a means of investigating the 
fundamental nature of gravity. Already the 
simple observation of satellites has yielded 
improved values for the shape of the earth. 
In the near future it will be possible to 
check the general theory of relativity by 
comparing the rate of a _ satellite-borne 
atomic clock with the rate of a smilar clock 
on the ground. 

Through the use of satellites and obser- 
vatories orbiting above the atmosphere, the 
astronomers will have an opportunity to ob- 
serve in the wavelengths that do not get 
through to the surface of the earth. 

Fundamental researches in the behavior 
of living organisms under the conditions of 
space and of space flight will be of interest 
in the area of the biosciences. Perhaps even 
more exciting is the possibility of finding 
life forms on other planets. 

The conduct of research in space is itself 
the first useful application of satellites, and 
it is to be expected that man’s new knowl- 
edge will be translated into forms that are 
meaningful and useful to men the world 
over. Of course, Mr. Chairman, we cannot 
yet predict the full impact of this endeavor. 
The benefits to mankind that may develop 
as a result of experimentation in space will 
only be fully appreciated with the passage 
of time. 

OTHER APPLICATIONS 


It is somewhat easier to identify at this 
time the potential benefits of other applica- 
tions of space vehicles which are more 
closely related to familiar activities now ac- 
complished with the more limited means 
currently available. 

In the field of meteorology, as Ambassador 
Lodge pointed out yesterday, the satellite 
will open the possibility of a worldwide 
system for observing the weather. At pres- 
ent our attempts to predict the weather are 
based on data limited to a small portion of 
the earth. The meteorological satellite will 
give us the opportunity to fill the gaps exist- 
ing today and to obtain a complete picture 
of global weather. With such information 
available, weather forecasting will be greatly 
improved with resulting benefits to agricul- 
ture, transportation, and other weather-de- 
pendent activities of importance throughout 
the world. 

The communications satellite may well 
lead to vastly improved worldwide com- 
munications in terms of speed, capacity, re- 
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liability, and possibly economy. The value 
of communications’ among nations is uni- 
versally appreciated, but as our demands be- 
come more and more stringent, we face the 
prospect referred to by Ambassador Lodge 
that present systems will not be adequate 
to meet these demands. The satellite may 
provide the means of meeting these needs 
and, in addition, may exceed minimum re- 
quirements thereby offering the possibility 
of fuller communication among nations than 
ever before. In its simplest form the com- 
munications satellite may be a large sphere 
of perhaps a few hundred feet in diameter, 
which would be used as a reflector for radio 
signals beamed at it from earth. A more 
complex form would be the so-called re- 
peater satellite in which a radio repeater in 
the satellite picks up the radio signal from 
earth amplifies it, and retransmits it to a 
station on another part of the globe. 

Geodetic satellites offer the means of im- 
proving man’s view of the size and shape of 
the earth and distribution of land masses 
and water. Optical observation of geodetic 
satellites has the potentiality of yielding 
the observer’s location to less than 100 feet. 
Improved data on geographical details of 
the earth may be of economic, as well as 
scientific, significance. 

The navigational satellite may provide the 
basis for an all-weather long-range naviga- 
tional system for surface vehicles and air- 
craft. With the use of suitable equipment® 


it would be possible to establish positions 
with great precision irrespective of the 
At the present time there is no 
system of 


weather. 
such worldwide 
navigation. 

These applications of satellites may be- 
come feasible within a decade, but it should 
be recognized that the timing of the avail- 
ability of these applications depends on 
many factors over which the scientist can 
exercise no control. 


MANNED SPACE EXPLORATION 


Within this same decade we can foresee the 
beginning of manned space flight. The ini- 
tial plans for manned space flight are of such 
a nature that man himself is the principal 
subject of the experiments, although there 
is involved the development of solutions for 
many problems in space technology which 
are prerequisites to further steps. It will 
always be necessary to return safely from the 
high speeds in satellite orbit or in free space 
by reentering the dense atmosphere, reduc- 
ing the speed without having the vehicle 
burn ilke a meteorite, and landing at a safe 
speed. Much later, when large payloads of 
the order of 50 tons can be placed in orbit, it 
may be possible to build new types of 
vehicles and propulsion systems of a com- 
pletely different character to be assembled 
and launched from a satellite for operation 
wholly in outer space. ; 

Even with present technology it seems 
feasible to advance down the road of manned 
exploration leading in a few decades to 
manned exploration of the moon. Still 
later will come expeditions to Mars and 
Venus and eventually to the bounds of the’ 
solar system. Such programs become enter- 
prises to warrant worldwide support and 
cooperation, particularly in the conduct of 
research in the manifold fields of science re- 
quired to insure the success of such an 
undertaking. 


OTHER AREAS WHICH NEED TO BE STUDIED 


In addition to the three types of activity 
just outlined, which might comprise the 
basis of the subcommittee’s initial inquiries, 
there are other activities in international co- 
operation which are essential to and compli- 
ment the substantive program of scientific 
and technical work. We should consider 
some of the technical characteristics of the 
operation of space vehicles and should exam- 
ine possibilities for international coopera- 
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tion in related matters. Some of the areas 
involved are registration of orbital elements, 
use of radio frequencies, termination of radio 
transmission from satellites, the problems 
posed by “spent” satellites which have com- 
pleted their useful life, re-entry and recovery 
of space vehicles, identification of space 
vehicles, and the possibility of extra- 
terrestrial contamination through the use 
of space vehicles. Most of these matters are 
of interest to many countries and cannot be 
effectively dealt with without some degree of 
international cooperation. 

Referred to earlier in connection with the 
conduct of scientific research in space and 
implicit in some of the foregoing technical 
matters is an activity, the importance of 
which it occurs to me should be noted ex- 
plicitly: the tracking of space vehicles. This 
activity already is and can continue to be 
one of widespread international cooperative 
effort. 

Just as these technical matters affect all 
of the substantive fields which we have iden- 
tified, the problem of effective dissemination 
of scientific and technical information re- 
lates to all of these fields and merits care- 
ful consideration. 

Finally, attention might be given to the 
possibilities of mutual assistance in in- 
creasing the competence and skill of all na- 
tions in space science and technology. This 
matter may become increasingly significant 
as opportunities to participate in various 
aspects of space programs increase. 

U.S. WORKING PAPER ON TOPIC 1(b) 


The working paper on topic 1(b) sub- 
mitted by the United States outlines the 
matters I have suggested here and explores 
in a preliminary way some types of coopera- 
tive activities which might be of interest. 
This paper may be useful in providing a 
basis for the discussions of the subcommit- 
tee which is to be concerned with this topic, 
and we would like to suggest that the items 
mentioned in this paper and in my remarks 
today be included in the working plan of 
the subcommittee with the addition, of 
course, of topics which may be suggested 
by other members. 

Although the United States working paper 
indicates some tentative conclusions on our 
part respecting the peaceful uses of outer 
space and possible United Nations interest 
in and activities concerned with these peace- 
ful uses, our paper should be viewed chiefly 
as an attempt to catalog some matters 
which it might be useful to consider. Only 
after a full exchange of views with other 
members of the committee can we hope to 
reach satisfactory conclusions within, of 
course, the limits of our present under- 
standing of this vast field. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, may I empha- 
size the belief of our delegation that through 
international cooperation ways will be found 
whereby the benefits of space activities will 
flow to all countries and all peoples. 


Let’s Accentuate the Positive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


d OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
had called to my attention a very inter- 
esting article entitled “Let’s Accentuate 
the Positive,” written by Arthur Larson. 
I wonder, incidentally, if that is not a 
good slogan for us who serve in the Sen- 
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ate—“Let’s Accentuate the Positive.” 
The article has particular reference to 
the international picture. 

Mr. President, as a member of the 
alliance of free nations, the United 
States today faces a real challenge to its 
existence: namely, communism, 

As a free nation, we have the best 
story to tellin the world. The American 
system provides its citizens with the 
fundamental recognitions and oppor- 
tunities for which all men yearn. , 

Unfortunately, we have been rela- 
tively unsuccessful in presenting this 
image—featuring the ideas and ideals of 
freedom—to people of the world. By 
and large, this is the result of two fac- 
tors: first, the Communists have engaged 
in a tremendous, far-reaching campaign 
to distort our image in the global mind. 
Second, we have failed (a) to recognize 
what the dangers of this distorted action 
by the Communists are; (b) to take 
effective measures to counter their 
propaganda machine; and (c) to make 
sufficient effort to present a real picture 
of our Nation, its people, and its system. 

Recently, the publication Think, pub- 
lished by International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., published the article en- 
titled “Let’s Accentuate the Positive.” 
The article was written by Mr. Arthur 
Larson, former Director of the USIA 
Overall, the article is a thought-provok- 
ing review of our problems of creating a 
clear image of our system and ideals. 

Among other things, Mr. Larson points 
to a crucial shortcoming of our efforts in 
this field, in that we present a clearer 
picture of what we are against on the 
global scene—communism—rather than 
of what we are for. The people of the 
world are looking for a positive—as well 
as a nonslave—way of life. 

Too often, also, we present our case 
in terms of abstract ideals, rather than 
in concrete terms of food, houses, clothes, 
educational opportunity, and other 
necessities of life. 

In addition to providing some very 
useful recommendations for our infor- 
mation service abroad, the article also 
contains astute reflections on the inter- 
relationships of industry, labor, and gov- 
ernment in the United States—a field 
in which, today, there is much mis- 
understanding. 

I quote from the article: 

The three elements in modern industry— 
private business, organized labor, and gov- 
ernment—are not fundamentally antago- 
nistic, but support and advance each other’s 
interests. 

Their function is not to thwart or de- 
stroy or displace or frustrate each other. 
Their function is to support each other. 
Rightly conceived, with proper leadership, 
and with an intelligent sense of self-interest 
in each case, these three forces have ulti- 
mately a common interest. By recognizing 
their proper roles and the roles of the other 
forces, and by playing their parts in ad- 
vancing the mutual interest, these three 
elements can raise and have raised the 
standards of production and prosperity far 
beyond the level that could be attained 
by any one of them, no matter how un- 
limited the power and freedom given to that 
one might be. 


Because the article contains additional 
food for thought on both domestic and 
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international problems, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Let’s ACCENTUATE THE POSITIVE 
(By Arthur Larson) 


The most subtle, the most difficult, and the 
most crucial job facing Americans in the 
period ahead is to convey to people all over 
the world, simply and convincingly, what 
we are for. 

Americans overseeas are often shocked, 
disillusioned, and puzzled by the wildly in- 
accurate mental picture many foreigners 
have of us and of our system. A poll taken 
in India some months ago, for example, 
showed that most Indians thought the 
United States was a greater threat to peace 
than the Soviet Union. 

One primary reason for this unsatisfactory 
state of affairs, is that, in the precious years 
since World War II, when the current ideo- 
logical contest was taking shape, we too 
often consumed our idea ammunition in 
being “against.” 

We knew what we were against. 
easy. It was communism. 

And so our finest activities were frequently 
justified to Congress and to the people in 
this way: 

We must have an oversea information 
program. Why? To counter Soviet propa- 
ganda. 

We must have a foreign economic pro- 
gram. Why? To stem Soviet penetration. 

We must have a cultural program abroad. 
Why? To offset the Soviet cultural offensive. 

The net impression left by all this is that 
the active force for change in the world Is 
communism, while we, by contrast, represent 
an amorphous, ill-defined force for counter- 
ing change. 

The trouble is that most people, particu- 
larly in the crucial newer countries, want 
change. They are not satisfied with their 
life and world, and you cannot blame them. 

And so, if we get maneuvered into the 
position of being antichange, while our op- 
ponents are pro-change, we enter any com- 
petition for the minds and hearts of people 
in the newly developing countries with a 
hopeless handicap. 

The truth is that what we are for is the 
active, positive force in the world. This 
country’s pioneering success in practical 
political democraey and in rapid industrial 
progress has for years been an explosive force 
inspiring other countries and _ colonies 
around the world. 

Let us be clear about what we are trying 
to accomplish in these countries. 

We are not trying to get them to imitate 
or emulate us. This would be presumptuous, 
as well as impossible. 

What we are seeking is identification. In 
dealing with the people of India, for ex- 
ample, we want to have a feeling on both 
sides of “we'’—not “we” and “they.” 

We know that we have differences. But 
identification means understanding the com- 
mon principles that bind us together, and 
realizing that. the things that draw us to- 
gether are far more important than those 
that differentiate us. 

Identification is a two-way process, It re- 
quires, first, understanding one’s self and, 
second, understanding the other fellow. 
For only then can we see the common ele- 
ments and make the most of them. 

The first great obstacle to our achieving 
mutual understanding overseas is of our own 
making. It is our own failure or refusal to 
recognize what we are and what our system 
really is. ‘ 

By creating an image of ourselves which 
is in itself unreal, we make it almost im- 
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possible for others to identify themselves 
with us. : 
EXPLAINING WHAT WE'RE FOR 


There have been quite a few books, 
pamphlets, and even courses of instruction, 
which set themselves the task of explaining 
“what we are for.” 

Many of these statements are eloquent on 
the great principles of liberty, individuality, 
religion, and private enterprise. As Ches- 
terton said when comparing the works of 
George Bernard Shaw with the Venus de 
Milo, everything that is there is perfect. 

But frequently the omissions leave an im- 
pression that is so out of date that it is dan- 
gerously misleading. You could read many 
of these statements and never learn that 
the U.S. Government does in fact regulate, 
stimulate, police, and even subsidize Amer- 
ican business and agriculture in a thousand 
ways, large and small. You would never know 
that social insurance exists in the United 
States—far less that we have one of the 
world’s most highly developed systems. You 
could be quite unaware of the vital roles 
played by organized labor, by Federal tax, 
credit, and purchasing policies, ang by such 
agencies as the FTC, the FPC, the ICC, etc. 

Now, suppose we go to a country like In- 
dia with this picture of what we are for— 
a sort of ineffable distillation of purest un- 
trammeled free enterprise, with a laissez- 
faire government standing benevolently by. 

What can India say? She will be driven to 
say, “We're sorry, but if that really is your 
system—while it may have worked for you— 
if cannot possibly fill the bill for us.” 

India has few capitalists, and very few of 
the other ingredients of an American-type, 
self-started, self-propelled private-enterprise 
economic development. She cannot possibly 
carry forward her plans for industrialization 
and development without a considerable de- 
gre of governmental involvement. 

Therefore, if we create the impression, 
expressed or implied, the strong government 
involvement in the economy puts a system 
beyond the pale so far as we are concerned, 
our hopes of identification will be shattered. 

Meanwhile, the Communists are saying, 
“You need a heavy degree of government 
participation in economic development. We 
stand for complete government control of 
the economy. You're really closer to us.” 

If we ever let matters get in that posture, 
we would be guilty of one of history’s most 
tragically inexcusable blunders. 

For the actual fact is that we have a prin- 
ciple—the guiding principle of our own 
Government-business relation—that applies 
equally well to India and to the United 
States, and which oan serve as the common 
ideological denominator between us and prac- 
tically all the newer economies. I am going 
to suggest a name for it: enterprise democ- 
racy. The heart of the concept lies in a 
quotation from Lincoln which in recent years 
has become one of his best known sayings. 
He said that the function of Government 
is to do for people what needs to be done, 
but what they cannot do for themselves at 
all, or do so well. 

When you transplant this principle to In- 
dia, you find, first, that there is much more 
that needs to be done for the people, and, 
second, that there is a much larger part of 
it that they cannot do for themselves 
through private means. But the principle 
itself is Just as valid, although the facts are 
changed. 

This is not socialism. Indeed, it is the 
opposite of socialism, and the best practical 
antidote to socialism in today's world. 

A Socialist is a person who says, “If some- 
thing needs to be done for people, let the 
Government do it.” . 

The Lincoln principle says, “If something 
needs to be done for people, other things be- 
ing equal, let it be done privately. But if it 
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cannot be done privately—and if it must be 
done—then let the Government do it.” 

If we surmont the first obstacle to world 
understanding by discarding our delusions 
about ourselves, we still have the affirma- 
tive task of stating in simple, fresh, exciting 
terms what we are for. 

In classical capitalism, 
counted: private business. 

Socialists enthroned a second force: gov- 
ernment. 

Now a third element 
strong organized labor. 

The old view was one based on inherent 
antipathy between business and the other 
two elements. 

The class struggle between capital and 
labor was accepted as a fact of life by both 
sides. At one extreme, natical Commu- 
nists were willing to destroy the employer to 
gain their ends. At the other extreme, the 
19th century capitalist was presumed to have 
no interest in labor except to wring as much 
exertion from it as possible for the lowest 
possible wage. 

Similarly, as to the relation of Govern- 
ment and business, both sides agreed that the 
relation was, or should be, one of enmity. 
The employers dealt with Government on the 
assumption that any Government connec- 
tion with business affairs was an evil, poison- 
ous thing. The Socialists expressed the ,es- 
sential antagonism in another way, contend- 
ing that the Government should destroy and 
take over private business. 


ALL FOR ONE 


The new and distinctive cc 
American thought is this: 

The three elements in modern industry— 
private business, organized labor, and Gov- 
ernment—are not fundamentally antagonis- 
tic, but support and advance each other’s 
interests. 

Their function is not to thwart or destroy 
or displace or frustrate each other. Their 
function is to support each other. Rightly 
conceived, with proper leadership, and with 
an intelligent sense of self-interest in each 
case, these three forces have ::ltimately a 
common interest. By recognizing their prop- 
er roles and the roles of the other forces, and 
by playing their parts in advancing the mu- 
tual interest, these three elements can raise 
and have raised the standards of production 
and prosperity far beyond the level that 
could be attained by any one of them, no 
matter how unlimited the power and freedom 
given to that one might be. 


THE CAUSAL CHAIN 


Let me give two or three examples. 

Many businessmen used to assume, almost 
automatically, that they should be opposed 
to the social insurances, such as workmen’s 
compensation, unemployment insurance and 
social security. 

Most of them are now beginning to accept 
the fact that our private-enterprise economy 
could not exist without social insurance. 

Thus, our present level of economic ac- 
tivity is largely consumer based. The level 
of consumer buying, in turn, is heavily de- 
pendent on installment purchasing. Install- 
ment purchasing, in turn, is heavily depend- 
ent on social insurance. It could never be 
undertaken on its present scale unless hourly 
wage earners had confidence, thanks to social 
insurance including unemployment insur- 
ance, that they would not forfeit their goods 
and payments during periods of wage inter- 
ruption. The causal chain is clear. Social 
insurance is not merely helpful, it is indis- 
pensable to our high-level, consumer-based 
economy. 

Similarly, almost the entire complex 
known as Government regulation, which has 
so often been denounced as “interference,” 
proves on examination to be essential to the 
functioning and prospering of modern busi- 
ness. 
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How could there be a television industry, 
for example, if the Government ‘did not 
assign channels? If channels were grabbed 
on an every-man-for-himself basis, the in- 
dustry would soon smother itself under a 
blanket of screeching, howling, overlapping 
signals. 

How could our modern packaged food, cos- 
metic, and drug industries exist without 
Government regulation? Who would buy a 
jar of pickles or a bottle of shampoo—if he 
could not rely on Government food and 
drug laws to assure him that the pickles 
would not poison him nor the shampoo burn 
off his scalp? 

Who would ride in a commercial aircraft, 
if he could not rely on Government order- 
ing of air traffic and enforcement of safety 
standards? 

Examples could be multiplied, up and 
down the entire roster of current goods and 
services. What it comes to is this: in sim- 
pler times the customer bought his pickles 
from a barrel, and could handle and inspect 
and smell them to be sure they were sound. 
But, if you want to have an economy which 
sells its pickles in sealed jars, you must also 
accept an economy in which Government 
standards and regulations are normal. Un- 
der a laissez-faire concept of government, 
business could never rise above the pickle 
barrel stage. Only with the aid of govern- 
ment can it achieve the age of mass distribu- 
tion and supermarkets. 

It hardly need be added that if government 
activity goes one inch beyond what is clearly 
necessary to do this kind of job in the inter- 
est of the public, then its effect does, indeed, 
become harmful and stifling, as it often 
was in medieval times, and still is in some 
countries now. 

One more example of this theory of mutual 
interest: the essential unity of interest be- 
tween management and labor is becoming 
widely accepted in this country. The surface 
contest over wages and benefits is obvious. 
There is also a contest between a wholesaler 
and a retailer, and between a retailer and 
buyer, over the price of a washing machine. 
But that does not mean that there is a class 
struggle in each case—much less that each is 
so bitterly opposed to the other that the 
perfect culmination of his effort would be 
the other’s complete destruction. 

Marx, like most writers on economics prior 
to John Stuart Mill, was obsessed with the 
problem of distribution. The problem ap- 
peared to him as a matter of dealing with a 
fixed amount of wealth, which must be taken 
away from the capitalists and redistributed. 

At about the same time, Lincoln adum- 
brated the modern theory, which is that the 
real secret of prosperity for all is to increase 
the total stock of goods through added pro- 
duction. Lincoln said: 

“Let not him who is houseless pull down 
the house of another, but let him labor dili- 
gently and build a house for himself.” 

Then came Henry Ford and his voluntary 
$5-a-day wage, and the American pattern 
began to emerge: high production, good 
wages, and widespread purchasing power as 
the mutual goal of both employer and 
employee. 

A COMMON GOAL 

There is one further task. We must reach 
out into the future. We must conceive and 
display an inspiring ideal—not just of what 
our system is—but of what we want it to 
become. 

One sometimes has the uncomfortable 
feeling that too many of us have a mental 
picture of the world situation rather like 
this: We have “arrived”; we have the ulti- 
mate in political and economic arrange- 
ments; we have a high siandard of living; 
now the problem is for everyone else to 
catch up with us. 

The right picture, the only kind of picture 
that will inspire people and impel them to 
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associate themselves with us, is this: There 
is a goal, far out in the distance, that both 
they and we are striving toward—and it is a 
long way off from all of us. 

This American objective of a society of 
widely shared capital, with its concomitants 
of widely shared leisure, culture, security, 
recreation, material well-being and intellec- 
tual and spiritual fulfillment, may seem re- 
mote, even more remote from others than it 
isfrom us. But it is far more appealing, far 
more rich in what it offers, far more valid in 
conception, and far more attainable than 
the phony Communist utopia. And when 
we consider that this phony Communist 
utopia has been the principal exhibit used 
to support the worldwide Communist claim 
to being the “wave of the future,” it will give 
us some idea of the vastly greater intellec- 
tual fire we could kindle around the world 
with both the reality and the vision of what 
we are for, a reality and a vision that are 
infinitely more rewarding, more promising, 
and more exciting than anything the world 
has yet seen. 


Required Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I wish to submit the fol- 
lowing article written in protest against 
the reports Government agencies require 
from private business. This most inter- 
esting article appeared in the Jewell 
Record, Jewell, Iowa, under the heading 
of “Warren’s Column.” The article fol- 
lows: 

WarREN’S COLUMN 

Our purpose in this particular column is a 
single one. _It is to register a protest, loud 
and probably long, against Government re- 
ports. Our arrows are aimed at the dad- 
ratted reports Government agencies and bu- 
reaus require from private business. 

Concede, if you will, that some of the in- 
formation sought by these Federal bureaus 
and agencies may serve a useful purpose. 
Have any of the bureaucrats who think up 
the forms ever considered whether the value 
to the Government is commensurate with 
the time and effort a businessman must ex- 
pend in completing and filing these reports? 
We doubtit. - 

Why should some brass hat in Washing- 
ton worry over the additional workload these 
reports impose on a small businessman out 
in the sticks? If a bureau has too many idle 
employees, why not just put them to work 
gathering and compiling statistics from pri- 
vate business? 

And that term “private business” certainly 
is a@ misnomer any more. What’s private 
about a business activity from which so 
much information .is required? 

Our not-so-slow burn was fueled by the 
receipt of an oversize envelope stated to 
contain an “Official United States Govern- 
ment Document.” Inside are a four-page 
form (MC 27z-3), @ letter from the Bureau 
of Census Operations Office advising that 
the Bureau was directed to take the census 
and that we are required to report; also a 
statement of the Advisory Council on Fed- 
eral Reports advising that the Council has 
reviewed the enclosed forms. All quite offi- 
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cial, as are the notices that the report is 
required by-law and is to be filed within 30 
days of receipt. 

That time apparently having elapsed, 
along comes an official notice. We are told 
to check our files and if the report has not 
been mailed to kindly mail it at once. Ap- 
parently there is nothing for us to do but 
to dig the forms out of the desk drawer and 
start adding up figures. Sidetrack all the 
regular work concerned with earning a liv- 
ing, the Government must be kept in- 
formed. 

So here goes for Form MC 27z-3: The 
first page isn’t so tough. Maybe we’ve mis- 
judged the difficulties of supplying the re- 
quired iriformation. Name of establish- 
ment, the Jewell Record Publishing Co., 
State, county, is the establishment within 
the legal boundary of a municipality? etc., 
etc., all fairly simple questions for which we 
have the answers. 

Comes next blanks to be filled in with 
figures, all value figures to be entered in 
thousands of dollars: Total payroll, total 
number of paid employees by quarters; cost 
of materials, fuels, electricity, etc.; values of 
inventories, capital expenditures, etc. All 
of this information, mind you, in thousands 
of dollars, for a two-man printing estab- 
lishment. 

The next page’ gets tougher still. Here 
again we must report in thousands of dol- 
lars, first on selected materials consumed, 
then on products and services, products 
made, printing activities and allied activ- 
ities. Before that throws us entirely we 
read that the quantity of paper is to be 
reported in short tons, also that there are 
special columns to be filled in if $5,000 worth 
or more or somewhat less than $5,000 worth 
of listed materials was consumed. 

So where do we get the figures, remem- 
bering that we must certify that the report 
is substantially accurate. The files yield a 
statement showing the purchase of 30 reams 
of 84x11 white carleton mimeo, a ream 
of 2538 white wove Hamilton offset, per- 
haps 20-pound stock, a carton of this, a bun- 
dle of that. Should we add reams, bundles, 
and cartons, and come up with short tons? 

So here is.a stumbling block. The form 
hasn’t yet been completed and it’s getting 
late in the day. Perhaps, tomorrow, there’ll 
be more time to work for the Government 
in supplying this vital information. 


Gold and Oregon’s Settlement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. ULLMAN.. Mr. Speaker, as part 
of their observance of Oregon’s centen- 
nial celebration, the Ore-Bin, published 
by the State department of geology and 
mineral industries, has printed a num- 
ber of articles concerning Oregon’s early 
development. One such article, “Gold 
and Oregon’s Settlement,” provides an 
interesting account of the vigorous years 
during which eastern Oregon was first 
settled. 

Mrs. Irving Rand, the author of this 
fine article, and the Ore-Bin are both to 
be congratulated for their interest in 
this historic development. I am sure 
“Gold and. Oregon’s Settlement” will 
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provide enjoyable reading for my col- 
leagues and I ask that it be printed in 
the REcorD: 
GOLD AND OREGON’s SETTLEMENT 
(By Helen B, Rand) 
INTRODUCTION 


One of the odd quirks of history is the 
fact that situations so well Known to one 
generation are soon forgotten, overlooked, or 
never known to later generations. A good 
example of this is the discovery of gold in 
the Inland Empire (eastern Oregon, eastern 
Washington, and Idaho) which proved to bd 
a major incentive to its settlement and to 
the progress of Oregon as a whole during 
the decade from 1860 to 1870. The im- 
portance of this fact seems not to be gener- 
ally known today. 

For 30 years emigrants to Oregon passed 
through the vast interior on their way to 
the Willamette Valley. Many admired the 
high valleys but no one tarried. There were 
several reasons for this, among which were 
fear of Indians and severe winters, the wish 
to be near ocean transportation, the desire 
to become part of an already settled com- 
munity, and, not least, to gain the protec- 
tion of the Hudson’s Bay Co. In 1845 one 
ill-fated company, headed by Stephen Meek, 
departed from the usual route and dared to 
cross through central Oregon. Their suf- 
ferings were so great that when one member 
of the party discovered gold on a small 
stream it went almost unregarded at the 
time, This strike, now known as the Blue 
Bucket legend, while ignored then, assumed 
importance in later years. 

The settlements along the Willamette 
River struggled along, making no great gains 
in population until about 1855. Leslie Scott 
has said that early progress in Oregon pro- 
ceeded at ox wagon speed and Oregon was a 
district proverbial for retarded growth. 


THE SEARCH FOR GOLD TURNS FROM CALIFORNIA 


Value of gold production reached its peak 
in California in 1851, and by 1855 had 
dropped more than $20 million due to ex- 
haustion of the easy pickings. As a result, 
the search for new gold-rich areas was rapid 
and widespread. One of the first major dis- 
coveries was made in British Columbia. Not 
only miners but carpenters, merchants, and 
laborers of all kinds rushed from California 
to Victoria. It took all the available ships 
to carry them north, and many could get 
passage only as far as Portland with the hope 
that other ways could be found to get them 
to the new camps. Fares from San Francisco 
to Portland were $60 for the “nobs” and $30 
for the “roughs,” Supplies were bought in 
Portland, and this gave local trade a big 
lift. 

A few hardy souls tried their luck on the 
John Day and Burnt Rivers of Northeastern 
Oregon in 1855 and sent word to Portland 
that gold was found, but nothing came of 
their discovery at that time. 

Due to Indian troubles, General Wool, then 
commander of the department of the Pacific 
at Fort Vancouver, had discouraged settle- 
ment east of the Cascades, but he had ex- 
cepted miners because the Indians con- 
sidered them to be temporary and not likely 
to preempt their lands. In 1856 Fort Walla 
Walla was established near the confluence of 
the Snake and Columbia Rivers. 

Two parties prospected in eastern Oregon 
in the summer and fall of 1861. Both were 
in search of the stream where the Blue 
Bucket find was made. One party was led 
by a man named Adams who claimed to 
know its location. Soon after the start of 
the expedition the men realized that their 
leader knew no more than they did about 
the location. The angered men turned on 
Adams and he barely escaped with his life. 
This party, consisting of four men, one of 
whom was named Griffin, went east toward 
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the Snake River through Blue Mountains. 
Gold was discovered in what is now Baker 
County, and the locality was given the name 


Griffin Gulch, later named Auburn Camp. . 


Two men from this group went to Fort Walla 
Walla for supplies and from there the news 
reached Portland that gold had been found 
on a tributary of Powder River. 

The other party prospecting along the 
John Day River was set upon by Indians who 
killed all but two of the group. These two 
made their way back to The Dalles and told 
of finding gold. Part of the journey had 
been made through the present Wheeler 
County and the men told of building a 
bridge of juniper logs across @ small stream. 
This little bridge was a landmark for later 
travelers who gave the name Bridge Creek 
to the stream. 

Joined with the talk about these two 
strikes came a much greater piece of news. 
It was the word of the big gold strikes in 
the Idaho country at Oro Fino and on the 
Salmon River. In the following spring 
(1862) the miners burst into the Inland 
Empire, almost, it seemed, by spontaneous 
combustion. Some came from the Willa- 
mette Valley by way of the Columbia River 
and others from California by the overland 
route. 

MINERS “RUSH’’ CANYON CREEK 

The Canyon Creek and John Day mines 
of Grant County were discovered by two 
parties converging, one from Portland and 
another from California. The California 
party was on its way to the Salmon River 
in the Idaho country. When gold was found 
on Canyon Creek it seemed to be so plenti- 
ful that many of the men stopped right 
there without going any farther. The ex- 
perienced California miners took charge of 
. the camp management and in a few days 
the firstcomers were joined by many others. 

G. I. Hazeltine, writing from Canyon Creek 
(then spelled Canon) on July 5, 1862, esti- 
mated by the number of animals and tents 
that there must be a thousand men camped 
on a 2-mile stretch between Whiskey Flat, 
where gold was first found in June 1862, and 
the confluence of the creek with the John 
Day River. Mr. Hazeltine and his brother- 
in-law, Van Middlesworth, with a party of 
about 20 men, had left Shasta County, Calif., 
in May and were on their way to the Idaho 
mines. Following a route up the Pit River, 
entering Oregon near Goose Lake, and go- 
ing north by the Malheur Lakes and Silvies 
River, they reached the Blue Mountains. 
They continued along the Silvies River 
through the present Izee country to the head 
of Sollinger’s Gulch and dropped down onto 
Canyon Creek from the west. 

This party had been preceded a few days 
earlier by another containing many old 
friends and acquaintances of Hazeltine, 
among them George Woodman. These old 
hands among the miners had organized the 
new camp along the lines used in the Cali- 
fornia camps, and Mr. Woodman had been 
made recorder of claims. Mining laws had 
been drawn up and copies posted on trees 
up and down the creek. In part they were 
as follows: 

“This district shall be known as the John 
Day’s district, the limit of which shall be as 
follows: 

“Commencing at the mouth of Canon 
Creek and running south to the head of the 
canon including all of its branches and 
tributaries, thence north to the middle fork 
of the John Day’s River, thence west to the 
Place of beginning and shall be governed 
by the following laws, to wit: 

“Article 1. Each person in the district 
shall be entitled to two claims by location, 
one in a ravine, hill, guich, creek, or flat as 
the case may be and one in the river and 
one by purchase. Every claim located or 
purchased shall be represented. 
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“Article 2. Claims in Canon Creek shall be 
75 feet up and down and from bank to 
bank, present occupants or owners to have 
choice of ground and to have until 10 
o’clock Monday the 7th inst. to make such 
selection. 

“Article 8. Bank claims shall be 75 feet 
face and running back to centre of hill. 

“Article 4. A creek claim shall be consid- 
ered workable from the first of June until 
the first of November except Canon Creek 
which shall not be deemed workable until 
the 20th of July. 

“Article 5. A ravine claim shall be 150 feet 
in length by 100 in width running up and 
down the ravine gulch and creek. Claims to 
have the same limits and boundaries except 
Canon Creek. 

“Article 6. A hill claim shall be 150 feet 
face and extend back to centre of hill. 

“Article 7. Quartz claims shall consist of 
100 feet on the vein or lead with all its 
widths, depths and angles, the discoverer 
to hold 50 feet extra.” 

Article 14 was as follows: “Chines or Tar- 
tars are hereby prohibited from working 
these mines under any and all circum- 
stances.” 

Since it was assumed that the mines could 
not be worked during the winters and that 
miners would leave the camp until spring, 
this provision for holding to a claim (a fore- 
runner to the “assessment work” provision in 
our present mining laws) was included: 
“Article 8. No claim shall be deemed for- 
feited from the first day of November until 
the 20th ef June A.D. 1863.” 

Article 19 acknowledged other conditions 
of pioneer life: “No person disabled by sick- 
ness or absent in any Indian wars shall be 
deemed to have forfeited his claim by rea- 
son of service or sickness.” (In recent years 
“moratoria” have been granted for doing 
assessment work on claims during the war 
years and for other emergencies.) 

All told there were 30 articles. These 
articles, or laws, spelled out the “do's” and 
“don’ts” for the miners quite completely. 


MERCHANTS FOLLOW MINERS 


The rapidity with which news of a new 
mining camp spread in a remote wilderness 
never fails to astonish us. Already in July 
of 1862 people were on hand to provide serv- 
ice to the miner and enrich themselves. 
Mr. Dye had come in from Coos Bay, a sea- 
port in southwestern Oregon, with a small 
herd of cattle to furnish meat for the miners. 
Mr. Sharp, who had a contract carrying 
freight over the portage below The Dalles on 
the Washington side of the Columbia, im- 
mediately went to The Dalles and bought a 
stock of goods to pack in to Canyon Creek. 
This train was attacked by Indians along the 
banks of the John Day River and most of 
the goods lost. What remained, Mr. Sharp 
took into camp and it became the first mer- 
chandise sold on the creek. Mr. Cosart, an- 
other merchant, was almost as early as 
Sharp. 

While the route from The Dalles via the 
John Day River was the main road into 
Canyon Creek, it was always a dangerous one. 
The brush-covered banks of the river and its 
tributaries afforded excellent cover for the 
Indians, and many trains were attacked. 
But because of the high profit involved, dan- 
ger proved to be no deterrent and goods kept 
coming in. As always, the saloons and 
hurdy-gurdy houses appeared as if by clair- 
voyance and were soon running full blast. 


RANCHERS FOLLOW MERCHANTS 


Almost at once the possibilities of the 
fertile John Day Valley were recognized. 
B. C. Trowbridge, Charles Belshaw, Henry 
and William Hall, and others went to farm- 
ing and cattle raising. The Olivers came in 
later. What is said to be the first claim for 
farmland was made by Stephen Burdge. He 
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said “I claim posséssion of * * * a certain 
tract of land * * * which I take up for 
farming purposes being a man of family.” 

At an early date John Herburger stated 
that he got a fine crop of potatoes and offered 
them for sale at 25 cents a pound. He was 
forced to limit the sale to any one person to 
4 pounds so that all might have some. 


SURROUNDING AREA EXPLORED AND SETTLED 


William H. Packwood called Auburn “the 
mother of mining camps” in Baker County, 
and this was true also of Canyon Creek in 
Grant County. From these two bases men 
fanned out in all directions looking for 
“color.” They explored streams, mountains, 
and sage-covered hills. They penetrated into 
locations which seem almost inaccessible to- 
day, dependent as we are on the gasoline 
engine. Some had horses but many more 
were on foot. Practically every inch of the 
Blue Mountains was explored in the first few 
weeks. Mr. Hazeltine said, “Men are coming 
and going in all directions.” 

One of the first gold discoveries made near 
Canyon Creek was on Little Pine Creek a 
few miles east of the present Canyon City. 
This led to the settlement of Marysville, 
quite a hamlet in its own right in the early 
days. but now just a school district. The 

rairie Diggings camp was another. The 
finders of this camp included F. C. Sels, a 
long-time resident of Canyon City and owner 
of the first brewery. One of the first ditches 
in the district was constructed here and a 
joint stock company formed. It has been 
said that the original stockholders cleared 
$10,000 each in the first year. 

These early miners usually worked in com- 
panies. There were not enough good claims 
to go around so they formed partnerships. 
Men who had no claims worked for the others 
as day laborers. 

The first ditch, appropriately called the 
Raw Hide, constructed on Canyon Creek was 
flumed with raw hide because of the lack 
of lumber. Other ditches were the Lone Star, 
built by Texans, and the Humboldt, which 
was used for many years. 

Another good strike was made on Dixie 
Creek, a tributary of the John Day River. 
Good strikes were made at Granite Creek, 
Olive Creek, Vincent’s district, and the north 
fork of the John Day River by miners work- 
ing out from both Auburn and Cdnyon Creek. 


PERMANENT RESIDENCE ESTABLISHED 


Mr. Hazeltine spent the winter of 1862-63 
on Canyon Creek writing homesick letters to 
his bride whom he had left at Oak Run, 
Shasta County, Calif. These letters went by 
way of Wells Fargo express or were taken by 
anyone who happened to be returning to 
California. Practically all reached their 
destination safely. 

Mr. Hazeltine kept careful account of his 
expenses. Not only food was listed, but 
supplies such as lumber for cluice boxes for 
which he paid $3.36, a rocker iron for $1.25, 
horseshoe nails for 50 cents. Gloves cost 
him $2.50, boots $8.50, and a comforter when 
the weather got cold, $2. He bought 100 
pounds of “spuds” for $16, beef at 25 cents 
& pound (which he considered high), 500 
pounds of flour for $20, and a bake oven 
for $2.75. He remarked that coffee and 
sugar were very scarce. A few luxuries in- 
cluded 50 cents for. tobacco and $5.75 for 
whisky and “segars.” There were entries for 
medicine and several listed merely as 
“charity.” 

In the fall of 1862 he and Middlesworth de- 
cided to build a house. They hired a man 
named Hudson to work on it and leave them 
free to mine. Mr. Hudson was paid $37 for 
hewing logs and 5 days’ work on the house. 
When completed, it cost $350 and was-.the 
best on the creek. Although the two owners 
continued to live in the house, it was rented 
to a merchant. 
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In the spring of 1863, Hazeltine and Mid- 
dlesworth brought in their famlies and spent 
the rest of their lives in Canyon City and 
John Day. 





THE LATER YEARS 


Search for the “mother lode” on Canyon 
Mountain was to go on for many years, but 
the mountain seemed to consist of “pockets” 
only. Around the turn of the century the 
whole site of the first strikes on Canyon 
Creek was dredged and this was the last gold 
that has been extracted from this famous 
district. 

A few romantics still look for the legend- 
ary Blue Bucket mine but many old timers 
were sure it had been found on Canyon 
Creek. The late George H. Himes, curator 
of the Oregon Historical Society for many 
years, quoted a statement made to him by 
William F. Helm who, with his father, 
mother, brothers, and sisters, was a meim- 
ber of the Stephen Meek party that made the 
Blue Bucket discovery. Mr. Helm was on 
Canyon Creek in 1863 and always insisted 
that Canyon Creek or another tributary of 
the John Day was the site of the finding of 
the Blue Bucket gold. Support is given this 
by letters from pioneers writing to the Ore- 
gonian newspaper in the spring of 1919 who 
agreed that location of the fabled discovery 
was somewhere in the John Day country. 
J. N. Barry, Portland, well-known authority 
on Oregon history, also holds this view. 

By the end of the decade the easy work- 
ings were over, although quartz and hy- 
draulic mining went on for a long time. 
The “Chines” were permitted to come in to 
work over the tunnels and tailings piles. 
The late J. L. Kraft of the Kraft Cheese Co. 
has advanced the theory in his book, “Ad- 
venture in Jade,” that the Chinese were 
looking for jade as well as gold. He knows 
that jade was found in a northern California 
mountain. Perhaps it was found in other 
places too. Who knows? 

By 1870 the first boom was over. But it 
had served its purpose. Eastern Oregon, 
Idaho, and Montana had permanent settle- 
ment. The founding of Boise and Lewiston, 
Idaho; Baker, Oreg.; Helena, Mont.; and 
many other cities was the direct result of 
the gold rush. An additional benefit was 
that the railroads came in sooner than they 
otherwise would have. 4 


As for Portland, the impetus created by 


the search for gold carried this city forward 
toward the metropolis which it now is. By 
1867 the total production of gold in Oregon, 
since the beginning of working, was $20 
million. But Portland was also the receiv- 
ing station for gold from other fields. Dur- 
ing the same period, Idaho produced $45 
million, Montana $65 million, and Washing- 
ton $10 million. Even this does not tell the 
whole story as it applies only to gold on its 
way to the mint. Surely as much gold 
again must have gone for food, supplies, 
investment in land, livestock, and other 
materials and services needed by the miner, 
to say nothing of what was lost in gambling 
and saloons. 

Probably the greatest source of wealth to 
early day Portland came from the proceeds 
of the Oregon Steam Navigation Co. 
This company was organized to handle 
transportation and trade to the inland em- 
pire. It had a monopoly on Columbia 
River travel and some of the solid fortunes 
of Portland were founded on the proceeds 
of its operation. Money was also made by 
packers and stage coach companies. 

Today, gold mining in Oregon is at an 
all-time low. Mining for other metals, such 
as uranium, nickel, chrome, and mercury, 
and building materials, such as limestone, 
sand and gravel, and pumice, have taken its 
place. There are some who say that present 
domestic gold production must be increased 
as our monetary stock is being depleted and 
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that there is insufficient gold to back the 
increasing amount of currency that will be 
needed in coming years. There is still gold 
in Oregon and, if conditions ever permit, 
the old mines may be reopened and possibly 
new discoveries will be made. If this hap- 
pens, rest assured gold mining once again 
will work to the benefit of the State. 





Asia’s War of Words 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yester- 
day I was pleased to introduce a bill to 
establish a Citizens’ Council for Advo- 
cacy of Freedom. 

The purpose was to better enable the 
United States—and the free world—to 
stage a counteroffensive against the 
propaganda war being waged by the 
Communists. Globally, the Red propa- 
ganda machine is operating on an 
around-the-clock, all-year-long sched- 
ule. 

This ideological battleground is not 
one which we can take lightly or ignore. 
Rather, we must realistically realize 
that the “war of ideas” may well deter- 
mine the victor in the struggle of com- 
munism versus freedom—if outright 
war can be avoided—as we hope and 
pray will be possible. 

We can be assured of one thing: The 
Communists are not sleeping—or taking 
a lackadaisical attitude toward this 
conflict. Rather, they are tailoring 
specific plans to promote their interests 
in every country around the globe. To 
accomplish their purpose, they are 
utilizing every method and technique in 
the book. These include: newspapers 
and magazines, radio broadcasts, films, 
native friendship societies, international 
front organizations, local front clubs, 
cultural, economic, governmental and 
other exchange groups, exhibitions, dip- 
lomatic missions. 

Recently, the Detroit News carried an 
article entitled—“Asia’s War of Words.” 

The article is a prime illustration of 
how the Communists are using each and 
every. propaganda weapon to further 
their causes in Asia. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to-be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

[From the Detroit News, May 12, 1959] 
Asta’8 War or Worps—RepD CHINESE USE 

EvEeRY PROPAGANDA WEAPON AGAINST UNITED 

STATES 

. (By Don Frifield) 

Hone Konc, May 12.—While America’s 
best propaganda minds are thousands of 
miles away in New York, declaiming the 
merits of one cigaret versus another or the 


‘frenzied joys of the housewife in some new 


detergent discovery, the merchandising tal- 
ents of the Chinese Communist world are 
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trained full force on the vulnerable and rest- 
less lands of east Asia. 

Awakening from their long colonial slum- 
ber, beset with problems that hitherto con- 
cerned only their colonial masters, they 
look for excuses, justifications, rallying 
points, slogans, and even solutions. 

The United States has been useful and 
generous with money and technical aid. 
The best minds in each of these lands knows 
this is the truth. 


UNITED STATES BLAMED 


But by the uncounted millions, the illiter- 
ates and the possessionless, the frustrated in- 
tellectuals and the even more frustrated 
semi-intellectuals, the uncommitted youth— 
all are likely and numerous targets for the 
Communist appeal. 

Excepting only Japan, Nationalist China 
(Formosa), and Thailand—all these lands 
are former colonies. This sensitive point is 
everlastingly reiterated, with the accusation 
that colonialism still persists under what- 
ever new basis that American ingenuity and 
avarice can derive. 

These are the 10 major media that Peiping 
uses to gain adherents in the free lands of 
the Orient. 

1. Newspapers and magazines: The Com- 
munists publish seven major newspapers in 
the area. Total circulation is about 150,000. 
Most influential of all the magazines is 
China Pictorial, published in English and 
eight other languages. Magazine printing 
is generally excellent, photography is well 
done, and color plates are often more fre- 
quent than in most American “slick” maga- 
zines. 

2. Radio broadcasts: The Communist bloc 
has stepped up its radio assault on East 
Asia. In December of last year, for exam- 
ple, American monitors compiled 542.5 hours 
of broadcasting to the Far East alone, as 
contrasted with 481.25 hours in December 
1957, 

Broadcasts are in 7 major Chinese dialects 
and 10 other languages, including English 
and French. Peiping now broadcasts to 
Europe, North Africa, the Middle East and 
Australasia a grand total of 22 hours and 
40 minutes every day in foreign languages. 

3, Films: Last year Communist China sent 
feature films, short subjects, and documen- 
tary films to Japan, Indonesia, Burma, Ma- 
laya, Thailand, and Cambodia. Peiping is 
beginning to expand and promote her mo- 
tion picture industry, aiming at interna- 
tional appeal. 

At present, most of her films are so loaded 
with happy peasants, laughing laborers, and 
idyllic families living joyously apart on the 
communes that they are admittedly not fit 
for export. 

4. Posters and pamphlets: These have an 
importance in the Orient far beyond their 
function in the West. Posters can be put 
up at night where the Communist Party is 
illegal, and pamphlets can be secretly pub- 
lished and distributed. 

5. Native friendship societies: Founded on 
ostensibly cultural grounds, they are excel- 
lent fronts for the dissemination of Com- 
nist Party literature, forums for speeches, 
resolutions, and lobbying. 

6. International front organizations: Their 
names are innocent-sounding: World Peace 
Council, World Federation of Democratic 
Youth, Women’s International Democratic 
Federation, International Medical Associa- 
tion and numerous others. 

7. Local front organizations: These are 
nominally “patriotic” societies, but are 
closely linked to the local Communist Party, 
where it is legal, or to the local branch of 
the international front organization, where 
the Communist Party is illegal. 

8. Exchanges of groups: American ob- 
servers believe these have been all too ef- 
fective, considering the reports that many 
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visitors to Communist China have published 
in the local press. Most of the visitors had 
never been elsewhere, such as to Europe or 
the United States. Exchanges may be classi- 
fied as cultural, economic, government, front, 
and scientific-technical. Last year Japan 
led in the number of such exchanges. 

9. Exhibitions: These include the tours 
of the Cantonese Opera and the Amoy Opera 
to Cambodia, as well as the recent agricul- 
tural and industrial exhibit in that coun- 
try. In this field, however, the Soviet Union 
is thus far more active than Communist 
China in the Orient. 

10. Diplomatic missions: Last, but not 
least, are the Communist embassies in the 
free Orient, which operate propaganda ma- 
chines under the traditional diplomatic free- 
dom from customs inspection, police scru- 
tiny, and other harassments. 


REBUTTAL 


Confronting this 10-pronged Communist 
propaganda offensive in the Orient, the 
United States and the rest of the free world 
depend preponderantly on their prestige and 
general reputation. 

The only major apparatus of the Western 
World to combat Communist propaganda in 
this area is the U.S. Information Service 
(USIS), which disposes of less money in its 
worldwide operations, including the Voice of 
America, than each of no fewer than nine 
major US. advertising agencies. 

The USIS has about $100 million this year 
to spend all over the world. In countries 
like Japan, budgeted at $1.5 million, or 
Thailand, budgeted at about $500,000, the 
sums involved verge on the ludicrous in com- 
parison to the multi-million-dollar propa- 
ganda investments of the Communists. 


Honor Awarded to Senator Paul Douglas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
recent editorial in the Illinois State Reg- 
ister, of Springfield, comments on an 
honor awarded to the senior Senator 
from Illinois by the Abraham Lincoln 
Center in Chicago. This editorial gives 
an excellent account of the reasons for 
the high esteem which members of the 
Senate and the American people have 
for the distinguished Senator from Ili- 
nois. 

I think my colleagues will agree that 
no one is more deserving of the Human- 
itarian Service Award of the Abraham 
Lincoln Center than Senator Dovuc.as, 
whose long battle to provide equality and 
opportunity for the poor and the op- 
pressed is an inspiration to all Amer- 
icans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial to which I have 
referred be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
|From the Mllinois State Register, June 4, 

1959} 

Deservep HoNoR For Pavut DoucLtas—STATE’s 
Senror- SENATOR CHAMPION OF EQUAL 
RIGHTS 
Senator Paut H. Doveras will receive the 

1959 Humanitarian Service Award of the 
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Abraham Lincoln Center settlement house 
in Chicago at a testimonial dinner on June 
15. 

Proceeds of the dinner will go to support 
the settlement house which, for more than 
50 years, has provided nonsegregated, non- 
sectarian educational, recreational, child 
care and other services in South Chicago. 
Besides the classes and other services pro- 
vided by the center, it conducts an outdoor 
summer camp for children in the months 
when city living is hardest. 

All of the fine humanitarian work of this 
center is in keeping with the sentiments, the 
devotion, and the work of Senator DoucLas. 
Interestingly enough, the Center was estab- 
lished by Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, a world- 
famous lecturer and humanitarian who was 
devoutly attached to the spirit of Abraham 
Lincoln. The bronze tablet on the center 
states that “This building is dedicated to 
public service -honoring the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln, democrat.” 

We can subscribe heartily to this dedica- 
tion. For, if Illinois has produced a spirit 
more kindred with Abraham Lincoln than 
that of Senator Dovcias, we do not know 
it. No man, in our opinion, has worked 
harder to advance the ideals which Lincoln 
so nobly established. 

Dr. Randall Hilton, director of Abraham 
Lincoln Center, says that “in choosing Sen- 
ator Dovucias for the Humanitarian Service 
Award, our trustees considered his great 
ideals, his character, his depth of feeling for 
the individual person, and his desire to bet- 
ter the condition of all people as expressed 
in his public record.” 

What is that record? 

Senator Dovuctas has fought longer and 
harder than almost any other public figure 
for a strong and workable civil rights pro- 
gram. 

No man has done more to provide decent 
housing for low-income families through 
passage of public housing measures. 


Senator Douctas has fought many rugged 
battles for the principle of equality in taxa- 
tion and to make taxation according to abil- 
ity to pay a reality. 

He has fought for the conservation of our 
natural resources, and to save for all people 
the parks, rural preserves, and playgrounds 
which, in particular, serve the underprivi- 
leged. 

He has given brilliant support to the ideal 
of education for all persons regardless of 
creed or color, on a nonsegregated and equal 
basis, and for thé improvement of schools 
and teaching staffs. 

The Senator led the fight to provide a $1 
minimum hourly wage which benefits all 
workers, to extend social security and pro- 
vide for disability allowances under the so- 
cial security system; to establish workmen's 
compensation and unemployment benefits. 
He has worked to provide decent rights for or- 
ganized labor, and to protect those rights, 
and the pension and welfare systems from 
mismanagement or abuse by unscrupulous 
persons. 

A firm friend of labor, Senator Dovetas 
has always insisted that labor live up to its 
responsibilities along with all other segments 
of our society. Small business, which pro- 
\ldes the jobs and services for a majority of 
our people, has a stanch friend in the 
Senator. He believes in the future of the 
small businessman and he works to assure 
that this future will be a bright one. 

We are especially pleased that Senator 
Doveias has been chosen for this great 
honor. We are confident the chairman of 
the occasion, Angelo Geocaris, a Chicago at- 
torney, will have a turnout that will swamp 
the dining hall. 

Senator Dovetas has many times earned 
the award, and the Abraham Lincoln Center 
is to be congratulated on its choice. 


June 17 


Address Delivered by His Excellency M. 
Herve Alphand, French Ambassador 
to the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
had the great honor and privilege last 
week of accompanying M. Herve 
Alphand, the Ambassador from France to 
the United States, and his charming wife, 
Mme. Alphand, to my State. 

During our visit in Tennessee, M. 
Alphand delivered a speech at the Oak 
Ridge Rotary Club on the Common 
Market. M. Alphand’s clear description 
of how the Common Market functions 
and his presentation of all the ramifica- 
tions of this important economic device 
was of great value to the relationship be- 
tween our two great nations. It was also 
a most valuable contribution to the un- 
derstanding of the economic problems 
that face all the free nations in the con- 
tinuing cold war with Russia. I ask, 
unanimous consent that- M. Alphand’s 
address be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH DELIVERED By His EXcELLENCY M. ° 

HERVE ALPHAND, FRENCH AMBASSADOR TO 

THE UNITED STATES, AT THE DINNER OF 


THE Rorary Cus or OAK RipcE, TENN., 
JUNE 11, 1959 


/ 

I am glad to address you and to have this 
opportunity to say a few words ‘about the 
meaning, the character and the prospects 
of the European Economic Community, or 
of what is known more simply of the Com- 
mon Market. 

By virtue of the treaty signed at Rome on 
March 25, 1957, six countries of Western 
Europe: France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg decided to gather together 
in an economic union which, step by step, 
over a period of 12 to 15 years, will create 
a free circulation of goods, of workers and 
of capital within their frontiers. At the end 
of this period, only one tariff system will 
apply to the importation of foreign goods 
into the Common Market. 

The delay of 12 to 15 years has been set 
in order to allow those six countries to 
adapt themselves and without a grave crisis 
to the new competitive situation. They will 
find their task made easier by the harmoni- 
zation of their economic, social and fiscal 
policies, by the help of some funds created 
to guarantee full employment of the workers 
who might be hurt by the reconversion of 
certain industries and to facilitate invest- 
ments. 

The first step was taken by the Common 
Market on January 1 this year, when the 
six countries brought their import duties 
down by 10 percent and liberalized, in an 
appreciable way, certain quantitative re- 
strictions still applied by some of them. 

Having recalled these essential charac- 
teristics of the Common Market, I would 
like to examine with you the economic ad- 
vantages and the political consequences we 
can expect from it. 

Truly, those who conceived such an eco- 
nomic union of Western Europe, were in- 
spired by the example set by the United 
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States of America. American prosperity is, 
as you know, based upon two essential ele- 
ments: a freedom of trade within a vast 
territory and a free competition guaranteed 
by an appropriate legislation. 

As General de Gaulle was saying recently: 
“We enter the era of great ensembles’ It is 
such a “great ensemble” that has been 
formed by the six nations of the Common 
Market. They represent 165 million con- 
sumers and 200 million if one includes the 
Africans. They are the first market which 
in the free world can compare with America. 
In a way, we can say that ‘from now on, we 
shall have two Americas in the Western 
World. 

This “six nations’ Europe” has a gross na- 
tional product greater than half of that of 
the United States ($230 billion against $450 
billion in the United States). It is the 
second industrial producer of the world and 
one of the most important agricultural pro- 
ducers. It makes more steel, more cars, 
more manufactured goods than Soviet 
Russia. 

Already this six nations’ Europe is the 
greatest importer of the world as it buys 
about three times as much abroad as does 
the United States. 

The Common Market will have a tremen- 
dous influence upon the prosperity of West- 
ern Europe. Industrialists and farmers will 
be able to specialize in the productions for 
which they are the best equipped, thanks to 
the freedom they are gaining. Pooling of 
enterprises wil take place. What was im- 
pessible within certain relatively small and 
tariff-protected nations will become easy in- 
side a great and free market, such as, apply- 
ing modern technics of production, of re- 
search and of distribution—technics which 
will pare down the costs of production and 
improve the quality of production—and on 
the whole will considerably increase the 
standard of living of all the populations. 

Already the prospects of competition in- 
cite the enterprises to modernize themselves, 
to merge and to specialize their production. 
We have some examples in the field of auto- 
mobile manufacture, of electrical and 
mining equipment, of aviation and of loco- 
motive building. a 

But do not believe that this movement 
will lead to the creation of cartels or mo- 
nopolies in order to curtail production or to 
fix prices. If such practices were to appear, 
it would be the role of the institutions of 
the Community to put an end to them. The 
Common Market treaty includes antitrust 
clauses comparable to those of American 
laws. The firms which would violate those 
clauses could be sued and fined by the 
Economic European Commission, placed 
under the jurisdiction of the European Su- 
preme Court of Justice. Expansion is the 
chief objective of the Common Market. This 
is not a protectionist or malthusian organ- 
ization. ? : 

Whilst I am on this subject, I would like 
to appease certain concern which might 
have been created in this country by errone- 
ous interpretations of European intentions. 
Some American producers fear that the 
Common Market will exercise a restrictive 
influence upon world trade and as a conse- 
quence have a regrettable effect upon ex- 
changes between Europe and the United 
States. To me, this seems to be wrong. The 
Common Market tariff is subject to the obli- 
gations suscribed in the GATT (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) and accord- 
ing to which.this common tariff cannot be 
superior to the average tariff of the six par- 
ticipating countries. As a unit, I believe 
that the Common Market will be less pro- 
tectionist than the six countries which com- 
pose it, taken separately. Thanks to inter- 
nal competition their industries will adapt 
themselves to international competition. 
The very reasons for their preserit pro- 
tectionist attitude will gradually disappear. 
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A Western market, more wealthy and more 
prosperous will buy more from America in 
raw materials and in equipment machinery 
than the six European markets individually 
protected as they are today. 

Already, the Common Market attracts the 
attention of American industrialists anxious 
to invest in it, drawn as they are by the ad- 
vantages of mass production. Seldom is a 
meeting of businessmen—like yours for ex- 
ample—not interested in this problem of 
American investments in Europe. I believe 
that this represents a sound and profitable 
evolution for all concerned. 

In this way, the United States and the 
world will gain much in this economic field 
by the establishment of the Common Mar- 
ket. 

And now, I would like to emphasize the 
political advantages of the European Eco- 
nomic Community. 

A Western Europe, economically sound is 
bound to contribute more efficiently to peace 
than a divided and weakened Europe. 


Within the framework of those European 


economic institutions, one can see the secu- 
lar antagonism between France and Ger- 
many dwindle away. ‘If, tomorrow, for rea- 
sons I cannot perceive, this European frame- 
work was to disappear, if all alone Germany 
once again wanted—without any link with 
Europe—to face world competition, I would 
fear the renewal of her nationalism to which 
her neighbor states would respond. This is 
@ prospect that we must avoid at all costs, 
unless we want to resuscitate the old quar- 
rels which so often led to war. 

“The Common Market,” said Mr. Michael 
Debré, our Prime Minister, on May 16, “must 
bring us European political solidarity.” 
Economic union naturally leads to a po- 
litical cooperation between the six. We note 
this fact, today in Geneva. We must see it 
in Africa, and as a rule wherever in the 
world our interests are at stake. 

But, you may say, such a policy—far from 
uniting Western Europe, can create new di- 
visions as Great Britain, Scandinavia and 
other European states are not members of 
the Common Market. First, I want to tell 
you that France ardently wishes that such 
divisions never occur. In the new Europe 
we are thinking about, Great Britain has 
her place of course. France has not for- 
gotten and will never forget what Great 
Britain did in the_defense of freedom. My 
country is looking for a solution of the 
difficulties that the Common Market may 
create for England. A European economic 
war will not take place. 

I would like to add that the Common 
Market is not limited to six nations. Any 
European country willing to accept its rules 
would be welcome. But naturally we could 
not extend the advantages of the club’s 
membership to those who will not pay their 
dues. 

From this point of view, the solution pro- 
posed by England does not seem acceptable 
to us. The free trade area does not entail 
@ common tariff at the boundaries of the 
participatign countries. It does not include 
@ gradual harmonization of economic, social 
and fiscal legislations. It includes indus- 
trial products but excludes agricultural 
ones. This ‘suggestion is rejected by us, 
but this does not mean that we are not 
willing to find other solutions or a kind of 
modus vivendi. 

I am personally convinced that we shall 
find a type of association agreeable to Eng- 
land, that is necessary for the good of Eu- 
rope and of the whole world. 

The Common Market is a dynamic form- 
ula which will greatly contribute to the 
general prosperity and in particular to an 
increase in sales and to the stability of 
prices for raw materials produced by the 
underdeveloped countries. I am now think- 
ing of these billions of people who, in India, 
in Southeast Asia, in certain parts of Africa, 
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of the Middle East and of Latin’ America, 
live a miserable existence. The economic 
development of a united Europe will enable 
these countries to sell their production 
more easily and to buy more as a result. 

In my view this its the best answer the 
free world can give to the economic in- 
filtrations of international communism. 

As far as it is concerned, the French Gov- 
ernment has resolutely taken measures for 
the economic improvement which, already 
in 1959, allows it to assume all the obliga- 
tions undertaken in the Rome Treaty. 

By stabilizing, under the leadership of 
General de Gaulle, the French political insti- 
tutions, the Fifth Republic has made possible 
@ vast financial and economic reform allow- 
ing France to open her frontiers to inter- 
national competition and to break with her 
old traditions of protectionism and mal- 
thusianism. 

Our Minister of Finances, M. Antoine 
Pinay, who is in this country has explained 
in New York how we have put a stop to in- 
fiation, given back to our currency its real 
value and weight, how we have got rid to a 
great extent, of the antieconomic system of 
subsidies which burdened heavily our budget 
and suppressed a good proportion of the 
quantitative restrictions imposed upon the 
import of certain products. 

Our reserves in gold and currency are being 
reconstituted: since January 1, our balance 
of external payments shows a credit of about 
$1 billion, our currency is stable and we are 
less hurt than our neighbors by the economic 
recession as we have practically no unem- 
ployment. 

In this situation, we can, without fear, 
enter the era of the European Economic 
Union. This rebirth of France was a neces- 
sity for the rebirth of Europe. Without a 
strong France, no Europe is ‘possible. 

France whose ideas were at the origin of 
this vast movement for a European union, 
France who is prolonged by the African com- 
munity, thus contributes to the establish- 
ment of a better world, where freedom will 
be strongly protected and peace made more 
secure. 





June 17, Anniversary of Martyrdom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, today 
marks the first anniversary of the an- 
nouncement from Moscow that two of 
the great leaders in the Hungarian free- 
dom uprising had been executed by the 
Communists. The cruel demise of for- 
mer Premier Imre Nagy and of Gen. Pal 
Maleter marks one of the blackest pages 
in the long record of perfidy and bar- 
barity of the international Communist 
conspiracy. 

Reverberations of these assassinations 
were felt all over the world and revulsion 
at these acts of tyranny was manifested 
everywhere. The General Assembly of 
the United Nations later denounced this 
action and strong words of condemna- 
tion were heard, even in nations nor- 
mally friendly to the Soviets. 

Mr. President, this anniversary has a 
wider importance for all men who be- 
lieve in human freedom and liberty. 
For although Imre Nagy and Pal Maleter 
are martyrs to their own people, they 
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are equally heroes to freemen every- 
where. These two brave men symbolize 
the courageous freedom fighters of 
Hungary who showed, by raw dedication 
to liberty, the finest stuff of which men 
can be made. They showed the world 
the unquenchable force of men who be- 
lieve in freedom and who are willing to 
fight and die for it. ‘That is a lesson all 
peoples of the world—and particularly 
the men in the Kremlin—would do well 
to ponder well. 

The flame of liberty cannot forever 
be suppressed. The people of Hungary 
have proven that throughout their his- 
tory and all the peoples now chained 
behind the Iron Curtain will one day 
prove that to the sadness of their Red 
overlords. 

We in America have been singularly 
blessed throughout our history with an 
influx of fine new citizens from Hun- 
gary. They have brought with them the 
rich culture and traditions of their 
homeland, plus a sincere and burning 
dedication to democracy, which has 
made them exemplary citizens. 

In the United States today there are 
@ number of organizations dedicated to 
preserving the traditions and ideals of 
Hungary. One of these groups is the 
Hungarian Committee, with headquar- 
ters in New York City. This organiza- 
tion is composed of postwar Hungarian 
political leaders and many men who par- 
ticipated in the Hungarian Revolution 
of 1956. The stated purpose of the 
committee—which I heartily applaud— 
is to work for the independence of Hun- 


gary and for the restoration of the free- 
dom of the Hungarian people. 
Representatives of this fine organiza- 
tion this morning presented me with two 
documents issued yesterday in New York 


City. Since they are appropriate to the 
important anniversary we are observing 
today, I ask unanimous consent to have 
this material printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HUNGARIAN COMMITTEE, NEW 
Yorn, N.Y. 


On June 17, 1958, Moscow Radio officially 
announced the execution of Prime Minister 
Imre Nagy, Minister of Defense Maj. Gen. Pal 
Maléter and two other leaders of the 1956 
Hungarian revolution. The fact that it was 
Moscow which broadcast the first news of 
the executions stirred a strong protest all 
over the world. The United Nations Special 
Committee on the Problem of Hungary is- 
sued a statement and report and the United 
Nations’ General Assembly expressed its 
strong condemnation of this action. The 
executions took place despite many official 
and solemn assurances that Premier Nagy 
would not be prosecuted. As to General 
Maléter, he was arrested by Soviet security 
forces under General Serov's command while 
continuing negotiations with the Soviet 
army representatives for the withdrawal of 
Soviet armed forces from Hungary in ac- 
cordance with the October 30, 1956, Moscow 
declaration and the November 30, 1956, offi- 
cial Soviet Government communication. 

In commemorating the first anriiversary of 
their execution a tribute would be paid to 
these Hungarian patriots. 
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IMRE NAGY 


Imre Nagy was born in 1896, in Kaposvar. 
His parents were Hungarian peasants. Be- 
fore World War I he worked in a steel mill. 
During the First World War he served on 
the Russian front and was taken prisoner 
by the Tzarist Russian Army. In 1917 he 
participated in the revolution and returned 
to Hungary as a Communist in the twenties. 
All through his political career his attention 
was focused on agricultural problems and 
the peasantry. He lead the illegal Com- 
munist Party’s activities in the Hungarian 
countryside and worked later, from 1930 
on, in the International Agricultural In- 
stitute in Moscow. He returned to Hun- 
gary, in 1945, became Minister of Agricul- 
ture in the first postwar Hungarian 
provisional government. In this capacity he 
organized the land reform which gave land 
to the landless peasants. Due to the stepped 
up collectivization campaign of the Commu- 
nist Party, in 1948, which followed the 
strict Soviet instructions, the differences be- 
tween Imre Nagy and his fellow members in 
the Politburo started. 

After Stalin’s death and the collapse of 
the R&kosi industrial policy Imre Nagy be- 
came Prime Minister on June 3, 1953, and in- 
troduced the popular reforms aimed at the 
abolition of the police terror and the easing 
of the burdens of the peasantry. The im- 
portant political measures introduced by 
him in 1953 and 1954 brought him into con- 
flict with the orthodox of Stalinist Commu- 
nists. He was relieved of his post and, after 
a series of reprisals, excluded from the party 
membership. He was readmitted to the 
party on October 4, 1956, as a result of the 
pressure of the people on the regime de- 
manding the liberalization of party control 
and the reaffirmation of Hungarian inde- 
pendence. ‘Imre Nagy was constitutionally 
(according to the constitution promulgated 
by the Communist Party itself) elected 
Prime Minister during the night of October 
23-24, 1956. As the head of the revolu- 
tionary government, Imre Nagy declared 
Hungary’s neutrality and called upon the 
great powers and the United Nations to 
guarantee this neutrality. The Soviet 
Union, in her negotiations with Imre Nagy, 
recognized him as the constitutional head of 
the Hungarian Government and started dis- 
cussions for the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Hungary. Breaching, however, the 
many solemn promises and guarantees the 
Soviet Government gave to Imre Nagy and 
to the United Nations, the Soviet Union 
launched a second attack against Hungary 
on November 4, 1956. Imre Nagy was forced 
to take refuge in the Yugoslav Embassy in 
Budapest. After the Soviet imposed Hun- 
garian Government headed by Janos Kadar 
gave assurances to the Yugoslav Government 
of his safe conduct, he left the Embassy on 
November 22, 1956, and was taken by Soviet 
forces to Rumania. Despite many assur- 
ances to the opposite, he was brought to 
trial in February 1958 and after many 
months of secret proceedings, executed on 
June 17, 1958. 

MAJ. GEN. PAL MALETER 

Born in 1917, Pal Maléter graduated from 
the Hungarian Military Academy and served 
on the Soviet front in 1942. He was taken 
prisoner by the Red army and attended po- 
litical lectures and indoctrination courses. 
He was parachuted in 1944 behind the Ger- 
man lines as a captain of a partisan unit. 
P&l Maléter was heavily decorated for bravery 
and became a member of the Communist 
Party in postwar Hungary. P4l Maléter rose 
gradually to the rank of colonel in the Hun- 
garian Army and served, from 1949 on, in the 
Ministry of National Defense. 
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After the outbreak of the October 23, 1956, 
revolution, Pal Maléter was ordered to lead 
a Hungarian army armored unit to the scene 
of the fighting and to liquidate the revo- 
lutionaries entrenched in the Killian Bar- 
racks. In going to the scene of the fighting 
he contacted the revolutionaries and became 
convinced of their just cause that they were 
fighting for the freedom of the people and 
for the independence of the country. He in- 
formed his superior of his decision to join 
the revolutionaries and took command of the 
Killian Barracks. During the ensuing days 
the Killian Barracks became the center of 
resistence and' a famous stronghold of the 
revolutionaries and a primary target of in- 
cessant Soviet attacks. Soon the streets 
around the barracks were obstructed by 
burnt-out Soviet tanks destroyed by gasoline 
bottles and hand grenades. For his bravery 
he became a revered popular hero of the 
Hungarian revolutionary youth. 

After the cease-fire and the victory. of the 
revolution, the Soviet Red army units with- 
drew from Budapest and Prime Minister 
Imre Nagy called upon Pal Maléter to join 
his government as Minister of National De- 
fense. After being promoted to major gen- 
eral, he headed the Hungarian Government’s 
delegation which negotiated the withdrawal 
of Soviet troops from Hungary with the 
Soviet Army command in accordance with 
the Soviet Government’s wishes. An agree- 
ment was reached on the major issues and 
during the evening of November 3, 1956, Gen- 
eral Maléter went to the Soviet Army head- 
quarters in T6k6l, a large village south of 
Budapest, at the invitation of the Red army’s 
commander to clear the technical details of 
the withdrawal. A few hours later, in the 
early hours of November 4, 1956, he was 
taken prisoner by the head of the Soviet 
Secret Police, General Serov, and the second 
Soviet attack was launched against Hungary. 


STATEMENT By MscGr. BELA VARGA, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE HUNGARIAN COMMITTEE, IN CON- 
NECTION WITH THE First ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE EXECUTION OF IMRE NaGy, PAL MALETER, 
AND OTHER HUNGARIAN PATRIOTS 


June 17 marks the first anniversary of the 
execution of Imre Nagy, Pal Maléter and other 
Hungarian patriots; a political crime which 
shocked the world. This murderous action 
was later denounced in the General Assembly 
of the United Nations last fall. The Kadar 
régime proved again that its existence de- 
pends on the use of terror and brutality, and 
there is no doubt that the Hungarian people 
would rid themselves of the Communist 
agents in a matter of days if they were free 
to choose the government under which they 
wish to live. 

The first anniversary of the executions of 
the leaders of the glorious 1956 revolution 
coincides with the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization in Geneva. The 
seating of the Hungarian delegation is on 
the agenda of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. During the 1957 session the 
credentials committee of the International 
Labor Organization rejected the credentials 
of the Hungarian employer and worker dele- 
gates in reaction to the 1956 revolution. 
However, due to the attitude of the British 
delegation the credentials of the two govern- 
ment delegates were not rejected. The situ- 
ation changed at the 1958 session when the 
delegates received the tragic news from Buda- 
pest; the credentials of all the Hungarian 
delegates [government, employers and work- 
ers] were rejected by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of votes. 

This refusal by a respective world organiza- 
tion, affiliated with the United Nations, to 
seat the representatives of the Kadar regime 
indicated to the oppressed people of Hungary 
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that they have not been forgotten and, in- 
deed, that they have the moral support which 
they need and deserve so much. 

As conditions have not changed in Hungary 
during the past year, it is our opinion, free 
Hungarians, on behalf of the oppressed 
Hungarian nation, that the credentials com- 
mittee of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion should again recommend the rejection 
of the Hungarian delegation’s credentials. 
In doing so the organization will pass judg- 
ment on the entire Kadar regime which dis- 
tinguished itself by nothing as much as its 
treacherous conduct toward the revolutionary 
workers’ councils. 

Upon the collapse of Communist power in 
Hungary in October 1956, workers’ councils 
were immediately formed and, by taking over 
the administration of the country, helped 
in effect to save the nation from disaster and 
chaos. During the revolution the workers’ 
councils demanded, among others, the aboli- 
tion of work competitions and norms. These 
workers’ councils held out even after ‘the 
massive Soviet attack of November 4, and 
were able to call a general strike to resist 
the demands of the puppet regime of Janos 
Kadar, which was imposed upon the country 
by the Red army. 

So great was the popular support of the 
workers’ councils, on November 14, 1956, that 
Kadaér himself was forced to confer with a 
workers’ delegation and to make far-reaching 
promises. He told the workers: “Let us con- 
sider the position of the party; we want a 
multiparty system and free, honest elec- 
tions.” As late as November 21, 1956, the 
published draft of a law on workers’ councils 
indicated that the regime was considering 
recognition of this revolutionary system of 
workers’ self-government. 

As matters turned out, however, Kadar was 
acting from weakness and not conviction. He 
was prepared to betray the workers the in- 
stant he was entrenched firmly enough. 
When the Greater Budapest Workers’ Council 
called a conference of plant representatives 
to discuss the regime’s draft law, the meet- 
ing was immediately prohibited. By early 
December large-scale arrests of labor leaders 
were under way. 

On December 9, 1956, a general strike was 
called by the workers’ council of Budapest 
to protest this policy of arrests and terror. 
The regime countered by ordering the disso- 
lution of all workers councils. Two days 
later it arrested Sandor R&acz and Sandor 
Bali, the president and secretary of the 
Greater Budapest Workers’ Council. Both 
men were subsequently put to death for no 
other crime than to have represented the 
true will of the Hungarian workers. In the 
weeks and months which followed, hundreds 

and thousands of workers followed their lead- 
ers into prisons and concentration camps 
until the ranks of labor were so decimated 
that the regime could once again use the 
trade unions as a docile instrument of state 
policy. Strict norms were imposed immedi- 
ately and the work competition was quickly 
reintroduced. 

After such a record of deceit and treachery 
the Kadar regime’s delegates cannot be ad- 
mitted to a highly respected world labor 
organization. The admission of such a dele- 
gation would undermine the Interantional 
Labor Organization’s own position. 








Next Steps Toward Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
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an address which I delivered at the 
ninth annual Group Health Institute 
luncheon in New York City on May 26, 
1959 be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Next Steps Towarp HEALTH 


(Remarks of Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY 
at the ninth annual Group Health Insti- 
tute luncheon, New York City, May 26, 
1959) 


I never cease to wonder at the range of 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s capacity for doing good. 
You know her wonderful work for the United 
Nations, for human rights, and for peace. 
Within the last few weeks she has been in 
Washington helping to improve the condi- 
tions of migrant workers, helping to get the 
minimum wage raised, helping in the cam- 
paign for better housing. Today she is here 
giving of her time and her immense in- 
fluence in the cause of health. Wherever 
there is good to be done, we can be grateful 
that she is on hand to do it. 

And I want to pay tribute also to that 
patron saint of medical care—Mary Lasker. 
Without her crusading interest and support 
and her wonderful work we would not be 
nearly so far along toward the goal of good 
health and good medical care for everybody 
in this country. 

That is our goal. I am pleased and hon- 
ored that you have invited me here to take 
counsel with you on some of the next steps 
we must take. I am particularly flattered 
to be here because in this room are some of 
the best brains and bravest spirits in the 
business. The solutions to these problems, 
when they come, will come from people like 
you. 

In a few days we will mark the 25th 
anniversary of Franklin Roosevelt’s message 
to Congress laying down the guidelines for 
what has since become the social security 
system of the United States. 

“Among our objectives,” he said in that 
message, “I place the security of the men, 
women and children of the Nation first.” 

In that sentence F.D.R. summarized one 
of the great revolutions in American po- 
litical thinking—one which grew out of 
the great depression. In that sentence he 
put the final seal of rejection on the de- 
grading, poor law philosophy which had 
dominated American public attitudes to- 
ward dependency and the problems of de- 
pendency. 

Of course, there were diehard dissenters. 
My good friend, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., in 
his great book on “The Age of Roosevelt’’ 
records that a distinguished Republican, now 
ranking minority member of the House Ap- 
propriations- Committee, greeted the social 
security system with these words: “Never 
in the history of the world has any measure 
been brought in here so insidiously designed 
as to prevent business recovery, to enslave 
workers, and to prevent any possibility of 
= employers providing work for the peo- 
ple. 

The spokesman for the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association said that social security 
would undermine our national life “by de- 
stroying initiative, discouraging thrift, and 
stifling individual responsibility.” 

The spokesman for the American Bar As- 
sociation labeled it the beginning of a pat- 
tern which “sooner or later will bring about 
the inevitable abandonment of private 
capitalism.” 

Yes, my friends, as we try to move on to 
round out the coverage and the protections 
of our social security system we can expect 
the same opposition, the same gloomy 
alarm, that has greeted every reform and 
every great forward step in our history. 

But the fact remains that we must get 
on with this unfinished business. 


The question is not whether we are going 
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to finish it, because we will. The question 
is how and when. 

We need to modernize our unemployment 
compensation laws. I have sponsored legis- 
lation to accomplish this., It is a cause for 
great disappointment that this has recently 
been rejected by the House Ways and Means 
Committee. But we will try again—and 
soon. 

We need to increase the amount of old-age 
benefits, which in many cases are disgrace- 
fully low. I have been among the sponsors 
of legislation to do this, and I regret very 
much that the increases enacted last year 
were so meager. Within the next decade 
our social security benefit standard should 
be increased not by 10 percent, but by 50 
percent or more. 

When we enacted the social security sys- 
tem, we embarked on a program which 
would provide not only the material basis 
for subsistence to those who could not be 
self-supporting. We embarked on a pro- 
gram which would also preserye their self- 
respect. Even so long as there is poverty in 
the United States, let there never be paupers. 

In no aspect of welfare is this more true 
than in health. Our system of economic se- 
curity should enable people to buy the nec- 
essaries of food, housing, and clothing. It 
should enable them to obtain the necessaries 
of health. Food, clothing, shelter—to these 
basic needs I add health, the right of every 
American to adequate health services, re- 
gardless of his income. 

We have made enormous strides forward 
in the science of health, both in the preven- 
tion and the treatment of illness. 

We have made considerable progress in 
the financing of health services through vol- 
untary health and hospital insurance, and 
particularly through the union health plans 
and prepaid group health organizations. 
Those in this room have been among the 
leaders in these promising developments. 

And yet we cannot honestly say we have 
in sight a comprehensive solution for the 
gigantic task of bringing good medical care 
within the reach of every American. 

Those who can afford to buy it individu- 
ally can get it. 

Those who are fortunate enough to belong 
to unions which have won comprehensive 
health plans through collective bargaining 
can get it. 

Those who have had the foresight to or- 
ganize and join prepaid group health asso- 
ciations can get it. But for large segments 
of our population, medical care is limited 
to emergencies, and even when the medical 
emergency is surmounted, it leaves a finan- 
cial emergency in its wake. 

I am not an expert in medical care. It is 
my job to worry about the practical prob- 
lems of legislation. 

I do not profess to know how we will 
solve all the difficult and complex problems 
of bringing good medical care within the 
reach and within the means of all our peo- 
ple. But we who struggle with legislative 
practicalities must look to people like you 
for the design of health programs of general 
legislative application. We must look to you 
to experiment with new forms of the organi- 
zation and administration and financing of 
medical care. We must look to you to ex- 
periment in the reorganization of medical 
practice to provide total medical care. 

Our objective should be to do this as far 
as possible through voluntary means, by doc- 
tors and patients acting freely together. In 
this, developments like group practice, 
group health associations and HIP are im- 
portant milestones. Legislation should en- 
courage such voluntary action. 

In the meantime, however, there are 
things we can do, things we can and must 
do quickly. 

‘We must move on to overcome the short- 
age of health personnel—doctors, nurses, 
therapists, medical social workers. The 
shortage of these is becoming acute and will 
become worse as our population increases. 
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We need to expand our medical schools and 
other training facilities. 

We need to expand our hospital facilities. 
Recent amendments to the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram have made possible the expansion of 
facilities for long-term medical care and 
for rehabilitation and outpatient services. 

We need to encourage the establishment 
of group practice facilities for voluntary 
nonprofit, prepaid, health service associa- 
tions. Since the 81st Congress, I have in- 
troduced community health facilities bills 
to provide long-term, low-interest loans for 
such facilities. I have reintroduced that bill 
within the last week. It is essential that we 
encourage and help these voluntary asso- 
ciations to bring health services to American 
people just as the principles of cooperative 
voluntary association brought electricity to 
rural America. And like the REA coopera- 
tives, these facilities are particularly im- 
portant in bringing medical services to rural 
communities. 

We need to step up the pace of medical 
research. We should thank Senator HI. 
and Congressman Focarty for taking the 
lead in providing for expanded appropria- 
tions for the National Institutes of Health. 

We need to encourage research not only 
in the diagnosis and treatment of illness, 
but also in the social and economic aspects 
of health and medical care. 

And we must be sure that we train com- 
petent research personnel. 

I wish that I could make the case for 
medical research as eloquently as Mrs. Las- 
ker did a few nights ago in her interview 
with Ed Murrow on TV. 

Politically we are in the stage where we 
need to experiment with programs for meet- 
ing the needs of special groups within our 
population. We must try to legislate wise- 
ly, but this does not mean that we should 
procrastinate. As the AFL-CIO said not 


long ago, paraphrasing the oid legal maxim, 
“Health delayed is health denied.” 

There are two groups in our population 
for whom it is possible and necessary in the 
near future to develop special health pro- 
grams. 

One of these groups consists of those em- 


ployed by the Federal Government. The 21, 
million Federal employees have been denied 
the benefits of health plans under collective 
bargaining, but the Federal Government, 


their employer, has the same responsibility . 


as private employers for the health of em- 
ployees. Legislation is now pending before 
Congress to provide health insurance for 
these 2% million employees and their fam- 
ilies. Under the leadership of Senator Nry- 
BERGER a bill is now taking shape in the 
Senate. I intend to support it. I hope it 
will permit employees to choose from among 
various types of plans, including group prac- 
tice plans. 

The other group whose health needs re- 
quire and permit special attention are our 
sider citizens. They deserve special atten- 
tion for a number of reasons. The reasons 
boil down to this: Older people have low in- 
comes, small liquid assets, and heavy medical 
needs. This alone would demand of us that 
we take special and tender cognizance of 
them. 

I believe we should consider the health 
needs of our older citizens in the context not 
only of the Nation's health needs and re- 
sources, but in the context of the total needs 
of our older citizens and our resources for 
meeting them. These basic needs include 
income adequate to their needs, employment 
opportunities and suitable housing, as well 
as health. 

Forgive me if I cite briefly some facts 
which are part of your every day’s work but 
which I think must be in the forefront of 
our thinking here. 

In these days of medical miracles and 
longer life. a man who reaches the age of 
65 has a life expectancy to 79 years; a wo- 
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man, @ life expectancy. to 81 years. There 
are now more than 15 million people in these 
age groups and their number is increasing by 
about 1 million every 3 years. 

The aim of any program for our older 
citizens must be to keep them functioning 
happily and usefully in the community. 
What we need is a many-sided program 
which insures their productiveness, inde- 
pendence and self-reliance and which pre- 
vents physical and moral decay. 

The No. 1 objective of a sound program is 
the maintenance of incomes. Three-fifths 
of all people 65 and over have money in- 
comes from all sources of less than $1,000 
and only one-fifth have more than $2,000. 
Only recently, for the first time, the number 
of people receiving social security benefits 
exceeded the number of older people receiv- 
ing public assistance. It is here that we 
have made the greatest progress through the 
social security system, and it is here that 
the direction of future progress is clearest. 
The case for rapid increase in old-age bene- 
fits is imperative. 

But there is no magic in the age 65 which 
makes it good public policy to force people 
to leave employment while they are still 
healthy and productive. Full employment 
means jobs for all who are able and willing 
to work. Older workers are among the chief 
beneficiaries of a full employment program, 
just because they are especially vulnerable to 
unemployment in times of job scarcity. 

Certainly we must do everything possible 
to prevent discrimination against older 
workers in the labor market. 

. We must provide suitable housing for older 
people. We must make it possible for them 
to live out their years fruitfully in a com- 
munity rather than in an institutional 
environment. One of the most promising 
developments in this direction is the provi- 
sion recently written into the Housing Act 
of 1959 by the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, under the leadership of Con- 
gressman Rains, to make available direct low 
interest Federal loans to non-profit corpora- 
tions for housing for elderly people. The 
House of Representatives should be con- 
gratulated for refusing to delete this provi- 
sion of the bill and I hope fervently that 
the Senate will accept it and that the Presi- 
dent will forbear to veto it. 

We must provide medical and hospital care 
for our older people. 

We must see that it is furnished to them 
in a way which will preserve their inde- 
pendence and their self respect and their 
peace of mind. These have been also, of 
course, the objectives of the old age and 
survivors insurance program. Consequently, 
it was logical and practicable to turn to the 
framework and machinery of social security 
as a means of providing the necessary health 
care efficiently, economically, universally, and 
democratically. 

I do not think we can ever overstate our 
debt to Congressman Foranp for the courage 
and foresight of his efforts to bring this 
sound and workable idea to reality. 

I realize that this is a much disputed sub- 
ject and I wish to make my position per- 
fectly clear. 

I am in favor of providing hospital and 
nursing home care as part of the social 
security system immediately. 

It will meet a pressing and urgent need. 
Costs associated with hospital and nursing 
home care account for a very large part of 
the total expenses of medical care for older 
people. By insuring these costs we lift a 
heavy burden of expense and of fear. 

In my own State of Minnesota, the largest 
expense in the entire welfare program is for 
hospital care for the aged. Many of these 
people are victims of diseases which keep 
them in hospitals for months. Hospital and 
nursing home benefits under social security 
would help not only the beneficiaries, but 
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would relieve local and State governments 
of these very heavy burdens, thereby releas- 
ing public funds for a positive health 
program. 

There is no question that a problem exists. 
The rising costs of medical care and hos- 
pital care, coupled with the greater medical 
needs and lower incomes of older people, 
have created the problem. But there are 
some who argue that it is not a problem 
which calls for action by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The fact is that no satisfactory voluntary 
hospital plan has yet been brought forward 
which will give to people over 65 protection 
they need at costs they can afford to pay. 
Period. This is why I have advocated and 
will continue to advocate hospital insurance 
for social security beneficiaries as an inte- 
gral part of our social security system. 

I wish to make it plain that when we have 
reached this objective—which we will, and 
soon, I hope—we will not be finished, by any 
means. Important as hospital insurance is, 
there will still be the need for a total heaith 
program for older people. The primary 
emphasis should be on the prevention of ill- 
ness and the maintenance of health. The 
first objective of a health program for older 
people should be to keep them out of the 
hospital and functioning in their homes and 
in the community. 

The medical profession and those asso- 
ciated with it have a special obligation and 
a unique opportunity to develop programs 
and personnel to meet this total need. 

Financing is not the only problem. 
Equally important is raising the quality of 
medical care and making it universally avail- 
able. If social security financing is re- 
quired to make health services of high qual- 
ity available to social security beneficiaries, 
I will be the first to support it. 

I am perfectly aware that even a bill for 
hospital and nursing home insurance will 
provoke outcries of “socialism,” “socialized 
medicine,” and such. This does not worry 
me. As I said before, this has been the cry 
that has greeted every significant advance of 
this country. I do not believe that this is 
the view even of the doctors of this country, 
though it is the cry of some who claim to 
speak for them. No one knows better than 
the doctors the devastating effects of ex- 
pensive hospital and medical care on older 
people of limited means. I cannot believe 
that the doctors, who have done so much for 
medical welfare, wish to pauperize these 
most economically defenseless of their 
patients. 

No one can forget that our doctors and 
hospitals have given of their services and 
facilities to people who could not afford to 
pay. For a long time this was the only way 
for poor people to get medical care at all. 
But by now we have progressed beyond the 
free ward concept of medical care. 

Now medical care and hospital care for 
those on public assistance is a challenge to 
provide high quality, sensitive, individual- 
ized service equivalent to that we give to 
more fortunate patients. 

These public assistance patients, young 
and old, are a first order of business in the 
search for comprehensive health services. 
Here, also, is a challenge to the medical pro- 
fession to cooperate with Government in 
working out programs to meet the need. 

The search for solutions to our medical 
needs must go on—on all fronts. Young and 
old, in high, middle, or low income, Ameri- 
cans are entitled to the best medical care 
that science can invent and our economy 
can provide, without sacrifice of professional 
freedom or individual dignity. ; 


The search must go on, in private medi- 
cine, in group practice, in voluntary insur- 
ance, in labor health programs, and in Goy- 
ernment. It must go on in the medical 
school, in the laboratory, in the hospital, 
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and in the clinic. It must go on with open 
eyes and open miinds. Let us not get bogged 
otic in dogmas or in vested interests of the 
past. 

I promise you this: As fast as you who 
are in the business of health come up with 
solutions that are workable and equitable, 
we who are in the business of Government 
will do our best to take the legislative and 
administrative action needed to make them 
work. Together we will get it done. 





Address by Francis W. Sargent, Executive 
Director of Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission has embarked upon a cru- 
cial 3-year’study under the able guidance 
of Mr. Francis W. Sargent as executive 
director. Mr. Sargent recently. ad- 
dressed a meeting of the Outdoor Writers 
Association of America, and told of plans 
being made by the Commission and its 
staff for evaluating the future outdoor 
recreational requirements of our Nation. 

I believe Mr. Sargent’s report contains 
much information of value and perti- 
nence to the Members of Congress who 
wish to be kept abreast of the progress 
being made by the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of Mr. 
Sargent’s address to the Outdoor Writers 
Association be printed in the Appendix 
of the ReEcorp, along with my remarks. 
I am pleased to serve on this Commission 
which is headed, as chairman, by Laur- 
ence S. Rockefeller. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows? 

ADDRESS BY FRANCIS W. SARGENT; EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES 
REVIEW COMMISSION, BEFORE THE OUTDOOR 
WRITERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, HoT 
SPRINGS, ARK., JUNE 10, 1959 
This is my first public appearance as Di- 

rector of the Outdoor Recreation Resources 

Review Commission. I am, therefore, par- 

ticularly honored to have this opportunity 

to discuss with you the long-range plans of 
our Commission. 

Many of you have traveled great distances 
to gather here this evening, in the pictur- 
esque State of Arkansas for your annual 
convention, and I hope that I may take full 
advantage of the fact that you have done so. 

An occasion such as this not only affords 
all of us the opportunity to visit this fine 
recreational area at Hot Springs National 
Park, but also enables us to keep abreast 
of the progress being made in the field of 
outdoor recreation, to exchange opinions 
and suggestions, to iron out differences, and 
pass along information. 

First, I would like to talk to you about 
the aims and purposes of the Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commission—sub- 
jects in which your membership has long 
demonstrated deep interest. 
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The very establishment of the Commission 
represents an awareness on the part of the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States of the problems which lie ahead—in 
the not too distant future—in fact, wise 
development and protection of our Nation’s 
outdoor resources should be a subject of 
vital concern to every American. 

Legislation to establish the Commission 
was initially sponsored by the Izaak Walton 
League of America and presented in the 
early days of the 85th session of Congress, 
enacted in the 2d session, and became law on 
June 28, 1958. The objectives of the bill 
were commended by nearly every organized 
group connected wtih resource development. 
Also, the Federal and State agencies con- 
cerned were almost unanimous in support- 
ing the measure. 

Just this past month, the urgency of the 
national outdoor recreation situation was 
pointed up in a talk given by Gen. Omar 
Bradley. The general said: “Year after year, 
our scenic treasures are being plundered by 
what we call an advancing civilization. If 
we are not careful, we shall leave our chil- 
dren a legacy of billion-dollar roads leading 
nowhere except to other congested places 
like those they left behind. * * * We are 
building ourselves an asphale treadmill and 
allowing the green areas of our Nation to 
disappear—especially along the eastern sea- 
board, where 11 percent of the population 
is living on one-half of 1 percent of the 
land area of the Nation.” 

I can but echo General Bradley's thoughts, 
and point out as have others that our pres- 
ent generation could be the very last gen- 
eration still to have an effective opportunity 
to preserve our outdoor recreation resources 
for the welfare and enjoyment of future 
generations of Americans. 

Because of the importance of our project, 
it is earnestly hoped that the Commission 
will have the active and continued support 
of all interested groups. You, the Nation’s 
outdoor writers, are unusually well qualified 
both to understand and foresee the prob- 
lems and to make others understand and 
foresee them through your columns. We 
hope that we may turn to you for advice 
and suggestions from time to time during 
the course of our study. 

I do not have a total figure for the num- 
ber of organizations concerned with outdoor 
recreation, but it adds up to, as you know, 
many thousands when one takes into con- 
sideration all of the local and private groups 
concerned, as well as the municipal, State, 
and Federal agencies. Although these agen- 
cies try to cooperate rather than compete, 
much needs to be done to promote better 
coordination of both planning and opera- 
tions, and to correlate results of studies and 
research. 

Congress stated very clearly three specific 
goals in the act establishing the Commis- 
sion: 

1. To preserve, develop, and secure ac- 
cessibility for all American people of pres- 
ent and future generations such outdoor 
recreation resources as will be necessary and 
desirable for individual enjoyment, to as- 
sure spiritual, cultural, and physical benefits 
that such outdoor recreation provides. 

2. To inventory and evaluate the outdoor 
recreation resources and opportunities of 
the Nation and to determine the types and 
locatfon of such resources and opportunities 
which will be required by present and future 
generations. 

38. To make comprehensive information 
and recommendations leading to these goals 
available to the President, the Congress, and 
the individual States.and Territories. 

This may not appear to be a particularly 
difficult task, given proper tools and time to 


do the job. Consider, however, that we 
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have information on hand indicating that 
by the year 2000 demands for outdoor rec- 
reation opportunities may be as much as 10 
times what they are today. Imagine the 
problems presented by demands of this mag- 
nitude. 

If we do not start now to plan for the 
future, there is little hope that future Amer- 
icans will have adequate recreation facilities 
of the right kind, in the proper amount, and 
in the most needed locations. And the 
future is closer than we think. 

For example, since World War II, recrea- 
tional visits to our national forests have 
multiplied seven times and they are expected 
to nearly double again in the next decade. 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson predicts 
that recreational visits to national forests 
will increase to 130 million by 1969 and pos- 
sibly to 600 million by the year 2000. The 
same trend is visible with regard to our 
national parks, Federal reservoirs, and State 
and municipal parks, beaches, and forests. 

One has but to visit a teeming public 
beach or park on a hot summer day to be 
made aware of the strong social and eco- 
nomic forces and population pressures that 
are at work, and to envision their increasing 
impact in the years to come. These in- 
creasing pressures are brought about largely 
as a result of: (1) Mushrooming population; 
(2) higher income per capita; (3) more 
leisure time; (4) earlier retirement age; (5) 
longer life expectancy; (6) increased mo- 
bility and a combination of other factors 
which we tend to take for granted. 

As long as these forces continue to grow, 
we will have a problem which enlarges in 
magnitude with each passing year—unless 
we do some constructive planning and pro- 
graming right now. These are the basic 
reasons for the establishment of the Com- 
mission. 

The Commission for which I am privileged 
to serve as its Executive Director is made 
up of seven members from the public at 
large appointed by the President and eight 
congressional Members, four from the Sen- 
ate and four from the House of Representa- 
tives, divided equally from both political 
parties and named from the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committees of both Houses. 

The four U.S. Senators are: CLINTON P. 
ANDERSON, Of New Mexico; Ricuarp L. Nrvu- 
BERGER, Of Oregon; Henry C. DworsHak, of 
Idaho; and THomas E. Martin, of Iowa. The 
four Members of the House of Representa- 
tives are: Harotp R. Co.uter, of Illinois; 
GraciE Prost, of Idaho; JoHN Sartor of 
Pennsylvania; and AL ULLMAN, of Oregon. 
Each of these Members of Congress has been 
active in one or more of the various fields 
with which this Commission is concerned. 

The citizen members of the Commission, 
with whom many of you are acquainted, have 
been long identified with the same broad 
areas. They include: Joseph W. Penfold, a 
member of your own executive board, as 
well as conservation director of the Izaak 
Walton League of America; Samuel T. Dana, 
former dean of the School of Natural Re- 
sources of the University of Michigan; Mrs. 
Katharine Jackson Lee, of Peterborough, 
N.H., who is a director of the American For- 
estry Association; Bernard Orell, vice presi- 
dent of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash.; M. Frederik Smith, vice presi- 
dent of the Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America and member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Secretary of the Interior on 
National Parks, Monuments, and Historic 
Sites; Attorney Chester S. Wilson, former 
director of the State Conservation Commis- 
sion of Minnesota; and Laurance S. Rocke- 
feller, who is the distinguished Chairman of 
our “Commission. Mr. Rockefeller, as you 
know, is held in high regard in conservation 
circles, and has contributed generously of 
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his time and effort in furthering the causes 
of conservation and outdoor recreation. 

In addition to the 15 members of the Com- 
mission, there is an Advisory Council con- 
sisting of 25 members appointed by the 
Commission, plus 14 liaison officers appointed 
by the Secretary of each Federal department 
or head of an independent agency having 
a direct interest and responsibility in any 
phase of outdoor recreation. This has been 
done. The Federal agencies have named in- 
dividuals from the Under Secretary or As- 
sistant Secretary level to work with the Com- 
mission. 

May I emphasize that the Commission, in 
pursuit of its mandate from the Congress, 
will not be duplicating in any way the work 
now in process in any Government agencies 
but rather will be in a position to take full 
advantage of any existing studies of those 
now being made. 

There are over 500 individuals recom- 
mended by conservation organizations and 
more then 200 nominations from special 
groups for the Advisory Council—each one 
of them well qualified. You can imagine 
the task of the Commission in selecting only 
25 of them. 

Offsetting this dilemma was the realization 
that everyone who had been recommended 
for Advisory Council membership was in ac- 
cord with the objectives set forth in the 
act creating the Commission. This being the 
case, the selection was then narrowed down 
to categories of interests, abilities, back- 
ground, and geographical location—represen- 
tative of the various major geographical areas 
and citizen interest groups including: State 
game and fish departments, park depart- 
ments, forestry departments, private organi- 
zations working in the field of outdoor rec- 
reation resources, landowners, State water 
pollution control agencies, livestock inter- 
ests, petroleum and mining interests, com- 
mercial fishing interests, commercial out- 
door recreation interests, industry, labor, 
public utilities, and municipal governments. 

I should point out that uppermost in the 
minds of the Commission members in se- 
lecting the Advisory Council was their desire 
to get persons to participate actively on the 
basis of broad understanding of the under- 
lying problems—rather than only represent- 
ing their particular interest or geographical 
region. 

It was on this basis that the Commission 
chose the Council members and I believe 
an unusually able group has been appointed 
to assist the Commission. 

In addition we have been in touch with 
each,of the 49 States through their respec- 
tive Governors, requesting appointment of 
an official State representative to act as a 
liaison officer with the Commission. The 
response from 46 States has been both 
prompt and enthusiastic. Thus far, in al- 
most every case, the State conservation or 
natural resource department head or park 
administrator has been appointed. 

An initial appropriation of $50,000 was 
made by the Congress to set up the me- 
chanics of operation for which the legisla- 
tion was originally enacted, and just recently 
$100,000 more was made available. 

We are now embarking on an overall staff 
study and correlation of all available mate- 
rial, following which we will concentrate on 
developing conclusions, policy, and program. 
Then we will direct our energies to fashion- 
ing a report and making recommendations. 

In the words of our act: “The Commission 
shall present not later than September 1, 
1961, a report of its review, a compilation of 
its data, and its recommendations ona 
State by State, region by region, and na- 
tional basis to the President and to the Con- 
gress, and shall cease to exist not later than 
1 year thereafter. Such report, compilation, 
and recommendations shall be presented in 
such form as to make them of maximum 
value to the States, and shall include rec- 

ommendation as to means whereby the 
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review may effectively be kept current in the 
future.” 

We are carefully selecting a versatile staff 
of modest size but of outstanding com- 
petency. We will also rely heavily on out- 
side assistance and experience. In addition 
to consulting with Federal, State, and local 
government agencies, we will be in touch 
with university staffs, study groups, private 
consulting firms, and also individual au- 
thorities in such fields as economics, soci- 
ology, cultural anthropology, statistical data, 
etc. 

Among the projects presently under con- 
sideration are: 

1. Analysis of outdoor recreation in pres- 
ent day American life; 

2. Projection of society as it may be in 
1976 and 2000; 

3. Summary of existing data on present 
and potential outdoor recreation areas; 

4. Study of the use of private lands for 
public recreation, including policy and man- 
agement aspects; 

5. Consideration of legal aspects of public 
use of private lands for recreation; 

6. State-by-State estimates of expected 
use of each major type of outdoor recreation 
area for 1976 and 2000; 

7. Special study of urban and suburban 
open space as affecting demand for more 
distant park facilities; 

8. Detailed study of the cost and ways and 
means of financing proposed programs. 

Aside from the experts I have enumerated, 
the so-called user of outdoor recreational 
resources can be of particular assistance to 
the Commission. He is the one who en- 
counters the problems in the field and is 
vitally aware of dwindling resources—prob- 
ably we can best seek firsthand information 
and support from him through such organ- 
izations as your Outdoor Writers Associa- 
tion of America. 

In a manner of speaking, you not only 
provide the recreational user with sound 
information, but you also act as his voice. 

It has been stated that people are gen- 
erally divided into three groups: The few 
who make things happen, the many who 
watch things happen, and the vast ma- 
jority who haven't the slightest idea of what 
has happened. Gratifying it is to know that 
you, who collectively wield so much influ- 
ence, are members of the first group. To 
paraphrase a familiar slogan, wishing won’t 
do it, action will. 

That is the job in a nutshell. Undoubt- 
edly some of our recommendations will be 
controversial, but we will not run away 
from our responsibilities. Our recommen- 
dations must be practical enough to be 
adopted and will be made without regard 
to outside pressure or influence 

In conclusion, I would like to point out 
that the work you people have been doing, 
and the obvious interest that you have in 
conservation and recreation resources, are 
so closely allied with the goals of this Com- 
mission that, in a very real sense, ours is 
but a formalized extension of your efforts. 

Three years from now, I hope that our 
Commission can invite you to share credit 
for a truly constructive accomplishment. 





Refreshing Words in High School 
Graduation Speeches 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Capital Times, of Madison, is one of the 
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most useful newspapers in the country. 
It is expert at exploding stuffed shirts 
and at pricking the hot air balloons of 
self-adulation by politicians, the press, 
the leaders of business, labor, or any 
other group. 

In a recent editorial the Capital Times 
points with justifiable pride to the vale- 
dictorian speeches by Madison’s high 
school graduates. These young Madi- 
son people who have achieved intellec- 
tual distinction in their high school 
speak with a refreshing vigor for free- 
dom of the mind and in frank pride 
for intellectual independence and the 
right to disagree and to be controversial. 

Mr. President, in an era of together- 
ness—team players, the organization 
man—it is refreshing that our Madison, 
Wis., youth speak strongly for individu- 
ality. 

Of course, Mr. President, in my judg- 
ment it is no accident that this willing- 
ness to be different thrives in Madison, 
Wis. One big reason for it is that Madi- 
son is the hometown of the Capital 
Times. Almost every Madison family 
reads the Capital Times and is influenced 
by the rugged independence, the unique 
individuality of this stirring and mili- 
tant newspaper. More newspapers like 
William Evjue’s Capital Times would 
make it possible for far more Americans 
to recognize the vital importance of in- 
dividuality, personal freedom, and pride 
in intellectual attainment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the Capital 
Times be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

REFRESHING WORDS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATION SPEECHES 

After hearing some of the babbittry that 
was poured out by adult commencement 
speakers at some of the eollege and univer- 
sity graduating ceremonies, it was refreshing 
to read some of the speeches of the spokes- 
men for the local high school classes—West, 
Central, and Monona Grove. “ 

Incidentally, we regret that East does not 
follow the tradition of addresses by valedic- 
torian, salutatorian, and class orator. 

The challenging nature of these graduat- 
ing addresses makes it hard to believe that 
only a few years ago this country was en- 
gulfed in a wave of anti-intellectualism, 
when the word “egghead” was used to de- 
scribe people of intellectual attainment. 

We have pulled ourselves out of that mo- 
rass but intellectualism is still suspect in 
much of the adult world and it is good to 
hear these young people pressing for greater 
emphasis on intellectual attainment. 

‘John Nelson, valedictorian at West, chal- 
lenged his class to think independently and 
to live by personal beliefs “without concern 
for the attitudes of our surrounding society.” 
He warned against the danger of travelling 
pn the mob in order to avoid social ostra- 
cism. 

In her class oration, Patricia Hamilton 
called on her class to be “rebels for a cause.” 

“Rebellion against blind acceptance of 
useless customs and shallow values will free 
us from the ‘hidden persuaders’ who would 
manipulate us for their own advantage,” she 
said. “It will also permit us to direct our 
best efforts into creative activities for a 
better world.” 

William Dahlk, salutatorian, drew on the 
life of the great genius and humanitarian 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, whose individualistic 
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way of life cannot be “understood by those 
who follow the mob, to point an example for 
his classmates. 

At Central, John Apinis, class orator, 
called on the United States to “use our great 
prestige, power, and mental capacity to pro- 
mote the rise of all people to freemen.” 

There was none of the fear that haunts 
the adult isolationists in Mr. Apinis’ chal- 
lenge. 

“A strong united organization of nations 
outlawing war is vital to our very survival,” 
he declared. 

Helen Subey, 


Central’s valedictorian, 


,warned against a “life of mediocrity.” 


The adult population, which through fear 
has brought the world to its present un- 
pleasant plight, would do well to read and 
ponder the challenge these youngsters pre- 
sented so forcefully. 





The Scientific Foundation for European 
Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, Rob- 
ert McKinney, editor and publisher of 
the New Mexican, Santa Fe, N. Mex., 
delivered a challenging address on the 
“Scientific Foundation for European 
Integration” before the American Club 
of Paris on April 23. This address has 
many suggestions for unifying our sci- 
entific efforts with our friendly allies. 
Knowing it will be of interest to Mem- 
bers of Congress, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a digest of the address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the digest 
of the address was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE SCIENTIFIC FOUNDATION FOR EUROPEAN 
INTEGRATION 
(Digest of remarks by Robert McKinney be- 

fore the American Club, Paris, April 23, 

1959) 

During the observance of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization’s 10th anniver- 
sary it is a privilege to be here in Paris, the 
capital of the NATO Alliance. In spite of 
any imperfections of its first workings, we 
are fortunate that we can celebrate a con- 
structive decade since NATO’s birth end look 
forward to a long life of increasing useful- 
ness. 

Each of NATO's member nations has come 
far in perfecting its own domestic unity and 
order. But all Atlantic nations have found 
out that, to make liberty safe, they must do 
more than look out for their own individual 
defense and separate welfare. . 

Some of the most striking examples of 
international cooperation for peaceful pur- 
poses are now to be seen in Western Europe. 

Although the widest cooperation is highly 
desirable, there are many interfering pat- 
terns and traditions which dissolve only 
gradually. In the case of Europe, OEEC and 
economic cooperation within NATO can sen- 
sibly be encouraged. But we may profitably 
direct our discussion today to the small 
six-nation group which has progressed fur- 
ther in devising structures for cooperation, 
as evidenced by the Common Market, the 
Coal and Steel! Community, and the Atomic 
Energy Community. Because scientific co- 
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operation is easiest to extend across frontiers 
and because the Euratom Treaty already 
provides that any European state may apply 
for membership in that community, it 
should be of particular interest for us to 
examine whether Euratom can play an ex- 
panded role in European integration. 

In essence, economic development is tech- 
nological development. The growth poten- 
tial of any economy is determined by its 
technological foundation which, in turn, is 
determined by its scientific foundation. 
Any country can add to industrial plant by 
importing machinery or borrowing blue- 
prints and technicians. But sustained, long- 
range development of any economy must 
derive from that economy’s scientific and 
technical resources. This is not to preach 
economic isolationism. It is simply to face 
the fact that—no matter where an advance 
first occurs—its broad and successful appli- 
cation depends upon the level of sophisti- 
cation of the mechanical and personnel com- 
plex using it. In any area this level must be 
practically équal to that of the place in 
which the development occurred. 

That is the reason why the political con- 
cept of the European Economic Community 
will not flourish unless coupled with ex- 
pansion of the scientific and technologic 
resources of Western Europe. Now I do 
not want to be misunderstood as being 
against the Common Market. I am for it, 
so much so that I think we should all try 
to find ways to help make it work most ef- 
fectively. And, as I said before, I believe 
broadening the role of Euratom can do just 
that. 

As originally conceived in the Brussels 
report of May 1956, Euratom had two objec- 
tives: The first objective was research and 
exchange of information in the atomic field. 
Creation of a center to complement the re- 
search pursued by national, governmental, 
or private bodies was contemplated. The 
second objective was the development of 
investments, common installations, a sup- 
ply of nuclear fuels and other overhead 
services for atomic electric powerplants. 
These are both valid objectives; they are, 
in fact, exactly what the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission cuts across State lines to do in 
America. But all this was before Suez. 

After it, as was proper, a new study was 
made. The market analysis, entitled “Target 
for Euratom,” called for the creation of 15 
million kilowatts of atomic electric genera- 
tion capacity by 1967. 

As a first step, Euratom planned an in- 
terim, short-term goal of 1 million kilo- 
watts of atorhic power by 1963. Financial 


-commitments of the six nations were set at 


about one-quarter billion dollars. To sup- 
port this effort, the United States undertook 
commitments totaling around one-half bil- 
lion dollars in money, materials and prob- 
ably liability for guarantees. One million 
kilowatts of conventional electric generating 
capacity would cost about $150 million. The 
motivation for this American support was 
said to be strengthening the six nations’ eco- 
nomic base as a defensive shield and future 
dividends to American atomic technology. 

Inasmuch as statements of intent to sub- 
mit proposals for construction of the atomic 
powerplants contemplated in the joint E.S.- 
Euratom program are due May 28, it is per- 
haps appropriate to review these earlier be- 
liefs and conclusions. The thesis which I 
shall attempt to develop today is this: 

1, The factors which seemed controlling at 
the time of Suez are no longer controlling; 
hence the target of 15 million atomic kilo- 
watts by 1967 should be reexamined. 

2. The construction, meanwhile, of sev- 
eral atomic powerplants in Western Europe 
will serve the very valid purpose of provid- 
ing the six nations and the United States 
with design, engineering, and operating ex- 
perience; it will not be catastrophic, however, 
if the proposals do not add up to 1 million 
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kilowatts or if the plants proposed are not 
finished by the date now set. 

3. Whatever importance one attaches to 
either of these programs, there is a para- 
mount role for Euratom to play in the scien- 
tific and technologic integration of Europe. 

The specific goal of kilowatts of atomic 
power—however great its merit appeared in 
1956—seems much less urgent today, nor 
can one see greater urgency in at least the 
middle future. With a freer Western Euro- 
pean economy, with currency convertibility, 
with expanding export trade, atomic fuels 
will have to stand on their own feet in com- 
petition with coal and oil. 

The cold light of dawn often gives new 
perspective. In 1959 we in the United States 
have found that the real costs of building 
nuclear powerplants are much higher than 
we assumed in the “impressionistic” period 
of atomic energy in 1956. 

Before long, natural gas will make in 
Western Europe the same revolution in cost 
and convenience that it has already made 
in the United States. The conclusion seems 
inescapable that any shortage of fossil fuels 
has receded farther into the future. It 
seems, also, that the pressure of overproduc- 
tion will keep coal and oil prices down, even 
in an inflationary period. 

Suez demonstrated a basic independence 
of Western Europe from oil deposits in the 
Middle East—or, for that matter, it demon- 
strated Europe’s independence from all par- 
ticular reserves anywhere. The incident 
showed that Egypt was more dependent on 
the Suez Canal than the very nations whose 
lifeline Suez had been thought to be. More 
than that, Suez set the limits to what new- 
ly -emergent political regimes in oil-pro- 
ducing countries—Iraq, Venezuela, or else- 
where—can do. Realisticaly, they can 
neither cut off supplies nor raise prices. 
These regimes are limited to trying to keep 
at home a greater percentage of a diminish- 
ing profit. 

By now, I hope we have given a little 
more perspective to the belief generally held 
about the time of Suez that Western Eu- 
rope is by nature a dollar-short, fuel-short, 
high-cost energy area, unable to pay for coal 
and oil imports and vulnerable to their 
interruption. And I repeat that, whether 
you agree with this conclusion or not, I 
believe we can all agree that Euratom can 
play an important role in the integration 
of Europe. 

The second part of my thesis calls for a 
few words on nuclear power, about which 
there are also deep questions—questions of 
whether present-day technology can provide 
atomic kilowatts at competitive costs, even 
in areas where fossil fuel prices are high. 
There is genuine doubt about the type of 
atomic unit which will best meet the com- 
petition of carbon fuels. 

Already there has been a minor revolu- 
tion in the type of fuel element for atomic 
reactors. There are fascinating develop- 
ments in the direct conversion of heat ener- 
gy to electricity. Should these be per- 
fected—and in 5 years we are apt to see 
further advances beyond those recently 
made at the Los Alamos Scientific Labratory 
near my own home—the whole cycle of use 
of a hot working fluid to drive a turbine, 
which in turn drives an electrical generator, 
could be eliminated. 

With all the factors I have mentioned now 
in mind, one is forced to the conclusion that 
Western Europe’s present need for atomic 
power can scarcely be any greater than the 
need in the United States or the US.S.R. 

We now come to the third point: the role 
Euratom can play in the scientific and tech- 
nologic integration of Europe. 

At the time of Euratom’s conception the 
atom was the newest frontier of science, but 
newer frontiers have since emerged. True, 
atomic science calls for a breadth of knowl- 
edge and skills; it has a diversity of appli- 
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cations in physics, chemistry and biology, as 
well as a wide range of specific practical uses 
in medicine, agriculture, industry and even 
space travel. Nevertheless, activities across 
the whole scientific spectrum could help 
build a stronger, broader technologic founda- 
tion for the European community. 

Such a broadening of the purpose of 
Euratom would be wholly consistent with the 
objective of the United States to bulwark the 
economy of Western Europe. There is even 
a sense of urgency for this expansion, when 
we reflect on the shortage of engineers and 
technicians to plan, build and run Western 
Europe’s expanding industrial complex. 
Perhaps Euratom in all its phases might in 
time come to be known by the name of what 
in fact it would then be: The European 
Scientific and Technical Community. 

Specifically, I envisage an organization 
having as its center a laboratory, equipped 
with nuclear and other facilities, open to 
qualified people from the 15 nations of the 
Atlantic Community, and having as its func- 
tion the advancement of science and tech- 
nology on a broad front. Its program would 
go beyond that contemplated in the present 
Euratom concept and would include research 
and training in the various aspects of basic 
science. There would be a parallel struc- 
ture devoted to practical problems of engi- 
neering and instrumentation. The provi- 
sion in the Euratom Treaty that “an insti- 
tution at university level shall be set up” 
may be the seed of an all-European seat of 
higher learning. 

Euratom is a living structure which con- 
tains the seeds of truly vital purpose. The 
1956 problems Euratom was to have solved— 
a fuel shortage and insufficient dollar re- 
sources to meet that shortage—have resolved 
themselves at least for the present. The 
more fundamental problems Euratom can 
now help solve will not resolve themselves. 

Even from the world perspective with 
which we opened our discussion, the oppor- 
tunities for a European Scientific and Tech- 
nical Community in helping build the 
foundation for European integration and 
thus, in turn, bulwarking the Atlantic Union 
are real and important. If these opportuni- 
ties can be realized with American help, 
there will be real impact upon the decade of 
the 1960's. 





Report of Board of Visitors to U.S. 
Military Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, yester- 
day I placed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the report of the Board of Visit- 
ors of the Naval Academy for 1959. I 
have also received the annual report of 
the Board of Visitors for the Military 
Academy at West Point. 


I believe these reports are of interest 
to Members of Congress and to the 
country generally. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the report of 
the Board of Visitors to the Military 
Academy may be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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U.S. Mrurrary ACADEMY, 
West Point, N.Y., April 11, 1959. 
Subject: Report of Board of Visitors to the 
US. Military Academy, 1959. 
To: The President of the United States. 


1. APPOINTMENT OF THE BOARD 


The Board of Visiters to the U.S. Military 
Academy was appointed in accordance with 
the provisions of section 4355 of title 10, 
United States Code. Pertinent extracts from 
the code are appended to this report and are 
marked “Exhibit A.” 


2. PERSONNEL OF THE BOARD 


The membership of the Board as consti- 
tuted for the year 1959 was as follows: 

Senators: Prescotr Busu, Connecticut, 
representing RicuHarp B. RvUssELL, Georgia, 
chairman of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices; STYLE; Bripces, New Hampshire; Ken- 
NETH W. KeaTInc, New York; GALE W. Mc- 
Get, Wyoming. 

Representatives: Samvuen S. SrraTron, New 

ork, representing Cari ViINson, Georgia, 
chairman of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices; LoutIs C. RaBAvuT, Michigan; Ouin E. 
TeaGue, Texas; STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
New York; Mervin R. Larrp, Wisconsin. 

Presidential appointees: Dr. William V. 
Houston, president, the Rice Institute, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Gen. Anthony C. McAuliffe, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., New York, N.Y.; Dr. 
Frank H. Bowles, College Entrance Examina-~ 
tion Board, New York, N.Y.; Dr. Ivan C. 
Crawford, consulting engineer, Boulder, 
Colo.; Dr. Harlan Hatcher, president, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Dr. 
Clark Kerr, president, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 

Col. Charles J. Barrett, professor of for- 
eign languages, U.S. Military Academy, was 
appointed Executive Secretary for the Board 
by the Superintendent, U.S. Military Acad- 
emy. 

3. PRELIMINARY DATA 

After considering the wishes of the 
members of the Board of Visitors for 1958 
and the 1959 academic calendar of the Mili- 
tary Academy, the Superintendent notified 
ail members whose terms extended into 1959 
that April 9-12 had been selected as the 
dates of the visit. Announcement of those 
dates was transmitted to all new members 
as notification of their appointment was re- 
ceived. 

The Superintendent likewise caused to be 
distributed to all members of the Board cer- 
tain reports and informational material, and 
a suggested program for the visit. A list 
of the data furnished is appended and 
marked “Exhibit B.” 


4. CONVENING OF THE BOARD 


The members of the Board assembled dur- 
ing the afternoon and evening of April 9, 
1959, but undertook no formal action until 
8:30 a.m. on April 10. Present at that time 
were Mr. Stratton, Mr. Rabaut, Mr. Teague, 
Mr. Wainwright, Mr. Laird, Dr. Houston, 
General McAuliffe, Dr. Bowles, and Dr. Craw- 
ford. 

The Board elected General McAuliffe as 
chairman for the 1959 annual visit. 

Senators Brinces and EraTInc were de- 
tained in Washington by pressure of con- 
gressional business until the morning of 
April 11, when they joined the other mem- 
bers at West Point. 

It is regretted that the appointment of 
Dr. Hatcher and Dr. Kerr to the Board was 
so late as to make it impossible for them to 
participate in the visit. 

Congressional business caused the depar- 
ture of Mr. Teacue at 9 p.m. on April 10, 
and a prior engagement required Dr. Hous- 
ton to depart at 7 am. on April 11. The 
remainder of the Board departed following 
the final meeting of the Board, which ended 
at 1:45 p.m. on April il. 
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5. PROCEDURE 


The detailed program followed by the 
Board in its visit is appended and marked 
“Exhibit C.” The mornings of April 10 and 
11 and the afternoon of April 10 were de- 
voted to inspections, observation, and con- 
ferences. On the evening of arrival the 
Board viewed a film made of the summer 
activities of the Third Class, U.S. Corps of 
Cadets, at Camp Buckner, a type of training 
which the Board has not heretofore seen 
because of the time of year at which that 
training is conducted. In several instances 
on April 10 and 11 the Board was divided 
into groups so that simultaneous observa- 
tion in different fields was possible. Special 
conferences and interviews. were arranged 
for members of the Board who wished in- 
formation on matters not covered by the 
program of the Board as a whole. 


6. COMMENTS 
(a) Morale 


Formulation of a definitive judgment in 
this matter during the brief stay of the 
Board at West Point is obviously impossible, 
but in the cadets, officers, and enlisted men 
with whom the members came into contact 
there was no indication of lack of morale. 

(b) Discipline 

The Board saw no evidence of lack of 
discipline and believes that a satisfactory 
standard is being maintained. It would 
like, however, to inform itself better con- 
cerning the disciplinary procedures incident 
to the training of new cadets during the 
summer months, and indicated its desire to 
see at firsthand the conduct of that 
training. 

(c) Curriculum 

Under the direction of the Superintendent 
a lengthy and detailed study of the curricu- 
lum is being made, and is now approaching 
its final stages. Four members of this Board 
have been closely associated with the study 
since December 1958. Changes in the cur- 
riculum are doubtless imminent and the 
Board believes that the critical evaluation 
made by the Military Academy itself will 
result in a curriculum appropriate to the 
future needs of the graduates and of the 
military service. 

It appears that elective courses May re- 
place parts of the now fully prescribed cur- 
riculum. Because the teaching of the pure 
and applied sciences at the Military Acad- 
emy is a responsibility divided among so 
many departments, it is hoped that those 
departments will work together in the for- 
mulation of a program which will be 
planned as a sequence in terms of breadth 
and depth of coverage, and will be supported 
by suitable electives. The Board notes that 
nearby universities, research institutes, and 
scientific schools form one of the world’s 
greatest reservoirs of scientific talent, both 
for specialized instruction and for advice on 
program planning. 

(@) Instruction _ 

(1) Academic: The Board in small groups 
or as individuals visited classes in session 
to observe instruction. The participation of 
the cadets themselves in the conference type 
of classroom session must be heartwarming 
to an instructor, but it is recognized too that 
at least a part of that participation is 
sparked by the instructor’s own interest, en- 
thusiasm, and preparation. The quality and 
training of the instructors compare favor- 
ably with those of the instructors in our 
good civilian colleges. The fourth class may 
be said to have an advAntage over freshman 
classes in many colleges because all of the 
former’s instructors have been .trained and 
prepared for the assignment, whereas the 
graduate assistants to be found in many 
schools are nonexistent at West Point, 
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(2) Military: No actual tactical instruc- 
tion was observed. The Commandant of Ca- 
dets outlined the military training program 
to the Board. To judge from the film on 
summer training activities, the means for 
military instruction are on hand. No defi- 
ciencies were observed or reported. 

(e) Physical equipment 

(1) Cadet barracks: The Board visited a 
former academic building which is now being 
converted into cadet barracks. Problems in 
adapting fenestration of former classrooms 
to the smaller rooms occupied by cadets as 
living quarters are being satisfactorily over- 
come. The interior, as converted, will pre- 
sent in its generally horizontal plan an ap- 
pearance quite different from the vertical de- 
velopment of the divisions of other cadet 
barracks. No significant problems of admin- 
istration should, however, result from this 
difference. The barracks should be ready for 
occupancy prior to organization of the Corps 
of Cadets for the academic year 1959-60. 

But even with this conversion, several 
hundred cadets will continue to live three in 
& room designed for two. A plan drawn for 
the erection of an additional barracks on a 
site between existing barracks and the hos- 
pital was presented by the Superintendent, 
who considers the need for additional space 
most pressing. The new construction ap- 
pears feasible and would permit the Corps 
of Cadets as presently constituted to be 
housed two to a room, the optimum condi- 
tion for community living, for study, and for 
the maintenance of the numerous articles 
of cadet uniform. — 

(2) Housing for Officers and Enlisted Men: 
A housing shortage exists in the area sur- 
rounding West Point, which makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to find a place to live for 
the overflow of officers and enlisted men at 
West Point. 
mately 100 officers and more than 250 enlisted 
men entitled to quarters must seek homes in 
surrounding communities. The quality of 
housing available is low and much of it is 
at such distance from West Point as to 
place undue hardship on those whose duties 
at West Point begin at 7:30 or even earlier 
in the morning. An additional factor is 
the nearness of Stewart Air Force Base, whose 
officers and men are faced with the same 
problem and whose area of search for hous- 
ing overlaps that of West Point personnel. 

The Military Academy has prepared plans 
for the construction of additional housing 
at West Point. Members of the Board viewed 
potential construction areas and were im- 
pressed with the engineering obstacles to be 
found everywhere. Since level terrain is 
scarce and is required generally for training 
purposes, places which are suitable for hous- 
ing construction are limited. Because util- 
ities must be extended to any new area, 
and because the underlying rock formation 
makes site clearing and all construction es- 
pecially expensive, costs. cannot be held 
within the limitations set for Capehart hous- 
ing, without reducing to a ridiculous figure 
the size of the houses provided. The Board 
concludes that direct appropriations for 
housing at West Point will be required to 
provide minimal accommodations, and that 
the human needs of the officers and enlisted 
men concerned make the provision of addi- 
tional housing essential. 

(3) Library: Next in order of the super- 
intendent’s priority for West Point is im- 
proved and expanded library space. The 
present building was constructed primarily 
as an observatory. On two occasions since 
it became a library it has received additional 
space, once by expansion into one of the 
academic buildings and later by construc- 
tion of a new wing. Whereas a rule of thumb 
for college libraries would provide seats for 
one-quarter of the student body, the seating 
capacity at West Point will accommodate 


At the present time approxi-° 
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less than one-tenth. Many books of gen- 
eral interest are necessarily kept in refer- 
ence rooms of departments of instruction, 
available but not readily accessible, and 
sometimes inaccessible during library hours. 

Growing emphasis is being placed at West 
Point on the use of multiple texts, especially 
in the humanities. Individual research, a 
balancing of opinion, the drawing of indi- 
vidual conclusions—such are some of the 
requirements of modern education, and they 
cannot be accomplished without the use of 
a library. 

The anticipated introduction of elective 
courses will again expand the use cf the 
fibrary. Some of the electives under con- 
sideration will be of the seminar type for 
which no one textbook or group of textbooks 
will be sufficient. And the very fact that a 
cadet is studying a subject of his own choos- 
ing will doubtless lead to more background 
reading by the student. It is not impossible 
that the lack of adequate library facilities 
could jeopardize the academic standing of 
the U.S. Military Academy. 

The superintendent has considered the 
solicitation of contributions from individuals 
or foundations for the construction of a 
new library at West Point. While such per- 
sons or foundations could rightfully be 
proud of their part in the intellectual de- 
velopment of the cadet, it seems highly un- 
desirable to leave room for questioning the 
Government’s concern for an important as- 
pect of education. The Board believes that 
prompt action should be taken to provide 
an adequate, modern library for West Point, 
a suitable companion-piece for the remainder 
of the academic plant. 

(4) Recreational facilities: The Board 
notes with approval the continuing concern 
of the Military Academy for the provision 
of suitable recreational facilities for cadets 
during their off-duty hours. Individual 
members have noted the increase in such 
facilities at West Point in the past year or 
the past 2 years. All hope for continued 
fruitful effort in this field. 

A plan for a cadet activities building was 
presented to the Board. The proposed build- 
ing would support all the activities of the 
cadets and its construction is very desirable, 
but the estimated cost is so great as to in- 
dicate considerable delay in obtaining the 
necessary funds. The Board hopes that 
ways may be found to proceed with such 
a building. 

(f) Fiscal affairs 


No serious deficiencies were reported to 
the Board, and no major problems of opera- 
tion are known to exist. 

(9g) Religious activities 

The Board visited the cadet chapel and 
the Catholic chapel, and it was also in- 
formed of the provision of services for 
cadets of the Jewish faith. The Catholic 
chapel is currently being almost doubled 
in size, by the use of private funds. All 
cadets are given opportunity to attend re- 


ligious services during the week, in addi-- 


tion to the compulsory attendance on Sun- 
day. Cadet participation in the choirs, in 
Sunday school teaching, and in religious 
discussion groups, indicates that there is a 
healthy spirit of service and of interest 
among them. 

Catholic and Jewish chaplains are pro- 
vided by the agencies of those two faiths. 
The cadet chaplain is selected from the 
Protestant faith and is appointed by the 
President. He is assisted by another chap- 
lain paid from-private funds. But the stat- 
utory limitation om the pay of the cadet 
chaplain makes it ever more difficult to ob- 
tain the services of a clergyman with the 
qualities so necessary to inspire and guide 
moral and spiritual development among the 
cadets. Several ministers approached have 
indicated their willingness to accept some 
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reduction in income in order to undertake 
this important task, but not a reduction to 
the $5,600 per annum now paid to the 
cadet chaplain. 

The Board believes that few things are 
more important than a lively and strong 
faith, and that a few thousand dollars per 
year should not be permitted to stand in 
the way of procuring vigorous and able lead- 
ership in this field for the cadets. It is 
reported that proposals to increase the pay 
of the cadet chaplain and to provide him 
with an assistant chaplain are being sub- 
mitted to Congress. It is hoped that they 
will meet with favorable action by the Gov- 
ernment. 


(h) Strength of corps of cadets 


The Army expects to receive approximately 
1,200 new officers each year and would like 
to have about half of them come from the 
service academies. To date it has not been 
possible, except in isolated years, to attain 
the figure 600 from the academies. Part of 
the problem here lies in the fact that the 
authorized strength of the corps of cadets 
is set for the date of admission of a new class. 
Because attrition immediately sets in, and 
because admission occurs only once a year, 
the corps of cadets is below authorized 
strength for almost the whole of every year. 

The Board of Visitors was informed that 
proposals are to be made to Congress by the 
Department of Defense to overcome the 
effects of this understrength period. 

It would appear that all requirements for 
housing, etc., should be based only on the 
authorized strength of the corps of cadets. 
But the facilities for feeding the cadets and 
the hospital to support them are already 
available. Personnel requirements for in- 
structors need not change unless there is a 
great change in the size of the corps. , Thus, 
with the acceptance during the first few 
months of each academic year of some addi- 
tional crowding in barracks, with which all 
recent classes of cadets are familiar, a larger 
number of cadets could be trained at no 
additional expense to the Government other 
than the pay and subsistence of the addi- 
tional cadets. 

The Board of Visitors is sure that these 
factors will be weighed when the anticipated 
proposals are offered. 


(i) Designation of additional alternates 


Under present conditions a Member of 
Congress may find that, through no fault 
of his own, cadets appointed by him have 
become concentrated in certain classes. If 
two or more are members of the same class, 
no appointment can be made in at least one 
year out of four. Yet good prospects present 
themselves every year and, forced by lack 
of vacancies to enroll in other colleges, are 
frequently lost to the military service for 
which they had once had a strong preference. 

The Board feels that Members of Con- 
gress who have no vacancy to fill in a given 
year should still have the opportunity to 
nominate alternates who would thus be able 
to compete on the national level for one of 
the additional appointments now authorized 
by law. This procedure would lend support 
to the Superintendent’s search for quality 
in the entering class of cadets by broadening 
the base from which to select those who 
are to receive the additional appointments 
to be made. 

(j) Internal procedures of Board of Visitors 

The Board takes this means to suggest 
to subsequent Boards of Visitors certain 
items of procedure that seem desirable. 
They are placed herein because they will 
thus be recorded in a form which will come 
to the attention of Bodrds appointed in the 
future. 

(1) For a majority of the Board an an- 
nual visit in April seems to be best. Recent 
experimentation with changing dates for 
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the visit has not accomplished the desired 
effect. 

(2) More contact between the Board of 
Visitors and the United States Military 
Academy in the period between annual visits 
is desirable. 

(3) Assignment of special spheres of in- 
terest to groups of Board members for study 
during the annual visit should permit 
greater depth and breadth of coverage of 
the activities of the Military Academy. A 
program for the whole Board as a group is 
deficient in this respect. 

In extension of the suggestions in sub- 
paragraph 6b and in subparagraph 6j(2) 
above, the present Board is considering a 
visit by part of the group to West Point 
during the summer, to observe the summer 
training of cadets at West Point and to en- 
gage in free and extended discussion with 
cadets to ascertain their feelings with re- 
spect to the Military Academy, its aims, and 
its accomplishments. 

7, RECOMMENDATIONS 
(a) Curriculum 


That the heads of departments which in- 
struct in pure and applied sciences at the 
United States Military Academy consult with 
qualified scientists in the formulation of an 
integrated science program at West Point 
and in the establishment of suitable elec- 
tive courses for its support. 

(b) Cadet barracks 


That construction of an additional bar- 
racks on a site adjoining the present cadet 
housing area be undertaken, so that each 
cadet may have a suitable amount of space 
for normal living. 

(c) Housing for officers and enlisted men 


That the 156 sets of family housing for 
which preliminary plans have been drawn 
be constructed and that funds therefor be 
sought as a direct appropriation rather than 
under the Capehart plan, because the limi- 
tations under that plan are too low for this 
high-cost area. 

(dad) Library 
That steps be taken at once to construct a 


new library, with suitable provision of space_ 


therein for increased use of the library. 
Greater facilities are necessary for a modern, 
expanding curriculum. 
(e) Chaplain, U.S. Military Academy 

That the chaplain be provided with an 
assistant chaplain to minister to the US. 
Corps of Cadets, and that the pay and allow- 
ances of both be set at figures which will 
make it possible to secure vigorous and un- 
derstanding young leaders for both impor- 
tant posts. 

({) Nomination of alternates when no 

vacancy exists 

That the Department of the Army investi- 
gate the possibility of changing present ad- 
mission procedures to permit Members of 
Congress to nominate alternates in a year 
when no vacancy in the Congressional dis- 
trict (state in case of a Senator) is available. 


8. CONCLUSICN 


It is our belief that the Military Academy, 
under the leadership of its Superintendent, 
Lieutenant General Davidson, is progressing 
in tune with the times and the expanding 
needs of its graduates. The staff and faculty 
appear to be dedicated to the important task 
in which they are participating. The cadets 
take pride in themselves; they give every 
evidence of loyalty, of enthusiasm, of de- 
votion to high standards of honor and duty. 
The mission of the Military Academy has 
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been entrusted to capable and willing hands 
and is being faithfully accomplished. 
Anthony C. McAuliffe, General, US. 
Army, retired, American Cyanamid 
Co.; Samuel 8S. Stratton, U.S. House of 
Representatives; Louis C. Rabaut, 
U.S. House of Representatives; Olin 
E. Teague, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives; Stuyvesant Wainwright, U.S. 
House of Representatives; Melvin R. 
Laird, U.S. House of Representatives; 
Styles: Bridges, U.S. Senate; Kenneth 
B. Keating, U.S. Senate; William V. 
Houston, President, the Rice Insti- 
tute; Frank H. Bowles, President, Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board; 
Ivan C. Crawford, Consulting Engi- 

neer. 





Results of a Poll: Fifth Congressional 
District of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


' HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
conducted a survey of my district on 
several issues before the Nation. In 
order to apprise the House of the think- 
ing of the people of the Fifth Congres- 
sional District of Ohio on these impor- 
tant matters, I am inserting the results 
of this poll in the REcorp. 

The questions and the percentage of 
“Yes” and “No” answers to each question 
given by the people of the district in the 
questionnaires are set forth below: 

1. Should we maintain the best possible 
defense regardless of its impact on the 
budget? Yes, 80.5 percent; no, 19.5 percent. 

2. (a) Should our mutual security-foreign 
aid program be limited to military assist- 
ance? Yes, 74.8 percent; no, 25.2 percent. 

(b) Should we also continue our economic 
assistance in the hope that these countries 
will remain allied with the non-Communist 
nations? Yes, 47 percent; no, 53 percent. 

3. Do you favor President Eisenhower's po- 
sition on Berlin? Yes, 91 percent; no, 9 
percent. 

4. Do you favor the proposed 114-cent in- 
crease in the gasoline tax to maintain our 
Federal interstate highway construction 
program on a pay-as-you-go basis? Yes, 54.6 
percent; no, 45.4 percent. 

5. Do you favor the proposal to expand 
the social security program to include the 
payment of surgical and hospital bills if it 
means an increase in your social security tax? 
Yes, 30.1 percent; no, 69.9 percent. 

6. Do you favor legislation to effectively 
curb the irregularities revealed by the Mc- 
Clellan committee in some of the labor 
unions? Yes, 95.2 percent; no, 4.8 percent. 

7. Do you favor an expansion of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s investigation of the 
price differential betweeen what a farmer re- 
ceives for his product and what the consumer 
pays for it? Yes, 76.1 percent; no, 23.9 
percent. 

8. Do you favor Federal aid for school- 
buildings if it means any Federal control? 
Yes, 248 percent; no, 75.2 percent. 
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9, (a) If you are engaged in farming do 
you believe that Public Law 480 which pro- 
vides that the Government may sell farm 
surpluses abroad for foreign currency should 
be expanded? Yes, 80.6 percent; no, 19.4 
percent. 

(b) Since the Soft Red Winter Wheat 
grown in Ohio is in demand and is not con- 
tributing to the what surplus, do you believe 
that a Government control-price support 
program is helpful to you? Yes, 11 percent; 
no, 89 percent. 

(c) Do you agree that the farmer generally 
wants fewer controls and more freedom from 
Government interference even though it may 
mean a temporary period of price adjust- 
ment? Yes, 90.4 percent; no, 9.6 percent. 

(ad) Has the soil bank program been help- 
ful to you? Yes, 10.7 percent; no, 89.3 
percent. 





The United Nations: Soviet Strategy and 
the Strategy of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article that appeared in 
the General Electric Defense Quarterly 
for April-June 1959, which is published 
in Schenectady, N.Y.: 

THE UNITED NATIONS: Soviet STRATEGY AND 
THE STRATEGY OF FREEDOM 


(By Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. Representative 
to the United Nations) 


“It is possible to conquer the more power- 
ful enemy only by exerting the utmost ef- 
fort, and by necessarily, thoroughly, care- 
fully, attentively, and skillfully taking ad- 
vantage of every, even the smallest fissure 
among the enemies, of every antagonism of 
interest among the bourgeoisie of the vari- 
ous countries, among the various groups of 
types of bourgeoisie in the various coun- 
tries; by taking advantage of every, even 
the smallest opportunity of gaining a mass 
ally, even though this ally be temporary, 
vacillating, unstable, unreliable, and con- 
ditional. Those who do not understand this 
fail to understand even a grain of Marxism 
and of scientific, modern socialism in gen- 
eral.” (Lenin, “Left-Wing Communism, an 
Infantile Disorder,” (1920) .) 

Turgid and heavy-fisted though it is, this 
famous passage of Lenin’s expresses (with a 
frankness long since abandoned by his heirs) 
one of the ‘basic maxims which still guide 
Soviet Communist world strategy: Divide 
and conquer. 

Soviet diplomacy and propaganda put this 
old battlefield rule to daily use. The peace- 
ful solution of a free world dispute may be 
a@ cause for rejoicing elsewhere, but in Mos- 
cow it is a signal to blow on the dying em- 
bers. Recently we saw the truth borne out 
in the Cyprus affair, which was no sooner 
brought to the point of solution after 5 
years of delicate diplomacy than Moscow 
began to tell the people of Cyprus they were 
being “stabbed in the back.” 

Obviously the leaders of world commu- 
nism, although their theory speaks of con- 
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traditions in the opposing camp inevitably 
leading to proletarian revolution, know 
perfectly well that if they held aloof-there 
would be nothing inevitable about it. They 
are busy all the time promoting contradic- 
tions, hoping thus to give a decisive push 
to the so-called inevitable. 

But as often as Moscow and Peiping seek 
to divide and conquer, the threatened na- 
tions obey a maxim equally old: “United we 
stand.” Experience at the United Nations 
bears this out. 

THE MIDDLE EAST, 1956-58 


In no part of the non-Communist world 
have revolutionary events, with all the hatred 
and fear they generate, given the Soviet 
Union, that “scavenger of revolutions,” more 
opportunities than in the Middle East. 

When the Suez crisis broke out in October 
1956, simultaneously with the Hungarian re- 
volt, the Soviets did their best to pose as the 
defender of Arab nationalism against West- 
ern imperialism. They even invited the 
United States to join with Soviet troops in 
intervening in Egypt—a grotesque proposal 
which we rebuffed immediately. 

Meanwhile the attack on Egypt was imme- 
diately and vigorously opposed by American 
diplomacy and by the overwhelming majority 
in the United Nations. The United Nations 
quickly assembled and dispatched an emer- 
gency force, containing no soldiers of any 
great power, to maintain quiet in the area— 
and thereby secured the withdrawal of the 
attackers. 


There were few things the Arab leaders 
desired less in any case than to be helped 
by troops of the Soviet Union—who were at 
that very moment helping Hungary with a 
blood bath. Moscow’s maneuvers may have 
aimed at widening the breach among the free 
nations, but history may record that they 
actually caused it to heal more quickly. 

A PHONY CRISIS 


A year later, there being no real crisis in 
the Middle East, Moscow concocted a phony 
crisis. On September 10, 1957, just before 
the opening of the United Nations General 
Assembly, Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko 
called a press conference in Moscow to an- 
nounce the discovery of an American plot, 
in collusion with Turkey, to overthrow the 
government of Syria (a country to which 
Moscow had been sending large supplies of 
arms). The propaganda buildup proceeded 
steadily. By October, Mr. Khrushchev was 
threatening: “When the guns begin firing, 
the rockets can begin flying.” 

The whole question was thoroughly de- 
bated in the United Nations General As- 
sembly. The Soviet charges were so thor- 
oughly discredited that the resolution em- 
bodying them was not even brought to a 
vote. Within a few months Syrian leaders, 
in evident fear of seeing their country taken 
over by the Soviet Union, brought about a 
merger with Egypt in the new United Arab 
Republic. Thus Moscow’s attempt to 
“divide and conquer” produced more unity 
than had existed before. 

Then came 1958 and the troubles in Leb- 
anon and Jordan. In July the Government 
of Lebanon—for months the scene of civil 
strife, evidently aided from neighboring 
Syria—requested President Eisenhower to 
send American troops to help preserve its 
independence and integrity. The President 
responded to the Lebanese call, as did the 
British Government in the parallel case of 
Jordan. We then asked the Security Coun- 
cil to authorize United Nations action—in- 
cluding the sending of armed contingents— 
which would make possible the withdrawal 
of our troops and the removal of danger to 
the integrity of the two threatened coun- 
tries. The Soviet Union promptly vetoed 


this proposal, 
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During this whole period the Soviet line 
was to try to prevent the United States from 
going to the aid of a small and threatened 
country, Lebanon—even though the lawful 
Lebanese Government asked us to do so— 
and to take the credit when we withdrew. 

But again that strategy failed. The Gen- 
eral Assembly met in emergency session. 
President Eisenhower appeared beforé it and 
proposed a series of steps to enable our 
troops to withdraw and to help the countries 
of the Middle East toward peace and eco- 
nomic betterment. Then the Arab countries 
themselves proposed a peace plan which was 
unanimously adopted by the Assembly. The 
Soviets found so little support for their reso- 
lution, which was aimed against the United 
States, that they withdrew it without a vote. 
At the end of October, on schedule, our 
troops were out of Lebanon and Britain’s 
out of Jordan. 

The Middle East remains a dangerous 
place. But the area has thus far been spared 
the worst tragedies—major war and Soviet 
conquest. And the leaders of the region 
are increasingly aware of Soviet ambitions. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND THE OPEN SKY 


“Ban the bomb,” “end the tests’—in 
the 12-year debate on disarmament, with 
all its opportunities for striking virtuous 
attitudes, no Soviet slogan has been plugged 
more untiringly than these—and for obvious 
reasons. Each is short and simple. It plays 
on the fear of war. It could be used to 
make millions fear American power—and at 
the same time make them doubt American 
firmness. 

The Soviets exploited the atomic bomb 
issue in all its variations. Year after year 
they demanded (with little or no mention 
of control) an end to its manufacture or its 
possession; a pledge not to use it; a pledge 
to destroy stocks; then, a pledge not to test 
it; and so on. 

To counter this Soviet thrust we needed a 
position which was both simple (as theirs 
was) and honest (as theirs was not). In the 
thicket of military technology and political 
mistrust the search for this combination was 
hard going. 

The United States has steadily improved 
its position. Much of this improvement has 
come from two striking U.S. proposals, both 
initiated by President Eisenhower and both 
reducible to a phrase. 

First, Atoms for Peace (December 1953). 

Second, the Open Sky (July 1955). 

When the President came to the United 
Nations in 1953 and proposed a world agency 
to spread the peaceful benefits of the atom, 
the worldwide response was electric. A new 
prospect appeared for cooperation across the 
dangerous gulf of the cold war. Ordinary 
people began to realize that the atom—until 
then a symbol of man’s death—could equally 
be consecrated to his life. Faced with this 
tide of enthusiasm, Moscow (often mistak- 
enly thought to be beyond the reach of 
world opinion) dropped its opposition and 
joined the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 

AMERICA’S IMAGE VISIBLY BRIGHTENED 


By this one act the image of America, 
which Moscow had worked so hard to 
blacken, was made visibly brighter through- 
out the world. 

Then, in Geneva in 1955, President Eisen- 
hower put before the Soviet leaders his plan 
for an exchange of military blueprints and 
for mutual inspection against surprise at- 
tack by aerial sentinels in an open sky—a 
technique made possible by great progress in 
aerial photo-reconnaissance. In the United 
Nations resolution on disarmament that au- 
tumn, the Eisenhower plan was overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed. 

Like atoms for peace, the open-sky plan 
was aimed only tangentially at disarmament 
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as such. But its influence on the disarma- 
ment debate has been great. Through it 
world opinion came to realize more vividly 
than ever before that any mutual arms re- 
duction plan cannot work without some irre- 
ducible minimum of openness—no matter 
how repugnant openness may be to the 
Soviet Communist mind. 

How valuable this progress was appeared 
in April 1958, when Moscow launched still 
another of its periodic propaganda blitzes 
against the United States. This time they 
complained that U.S. nuclear bombers were 
threatening peace by carrying out flights over 
the Arctic regions in the direction of the 
Soviet Union. 

The aim, clearly, was familiar—to raise 
walls of fear between us and our friends 
abroad, and to undermine our will to main- 
tain the defensive nuclear shield on which 
free world security rests. 

The Soviets brought the question to the 
United Nations Security Council. This was 
a mistake. Not only did we explain clearly 
the so-called fail-safe system which makes 
an accidental nuclear bombing of Soviet ter- 
ritory by the Strategic Air Command im- 
possible. We also renewed our 1957 pro- 
posal that the open-sky system be installed 
in the Arctic region. Thus the Soviets could 
further insure themselves against the sur- 
prise attack they professed to fear. 

The Soviets killed our Arctic open-sky 
resolution with their veto—but not until it 
had received worldwide notice and influen- 
tial support throughout the United Nations 
community, including 10 of the 11 votes in 
the Security CouncH and the open support 
of the Secretary General. 

Thus the issue of inspection, with its 
larger connotations of openness and mutual 
tolerance, has been fairly joined. As Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said last August in the 
United Nations: 

“The nature of today’s weapons, the na- 
ture of modern communications, and the 
widening circle of new nations make it plain 
that we must, in the end, be a world com- 
munity of open societies. 

“And the concept of the open society is 
the ultimate key to a system of arms con- 
trol we can all trust.” 


STRATEGY AND IDEALS 


At the root of our strategic effort, involv- 
ing as it does many diverse nations and cul- 
tures, lies the search for common purposes 
which can be translated into common ac- 
tion. 

We trust that those common purposes 
exist and that there is, at the most elemen- 
tal level, the common desire to prevent 
World War III. Presumably the Soviet 
Union—regardless of its global ambitions— 
will share this desire as long as it respects 
our military strength. 

There is also the common desire of non- 
Communist nations not to be conquered and 
not to be treated as Hungary was treated. 

There are common bonds in the impulse 
to relieve suffering, in the love of beauty and 
in the search for scientific and religious 
truth, 

And finally there is the powerful hunger 
for a better life which deeply affects the 
majority of the peoples of the world. To 
meet that hunger the economic development 
programs which we are carrying on, both 
directly and through the United Nations, 
play a vital part. ; 

It is pertinent to ask how people in Africa 
and Asia, animated by such purposes, com-~ 
pare the United States and the Soviet Union 
in their own minds. Six years of association 
with the representatives of Africa and Asia 
in the United Nations convince me that they 
see the difference in some such terms as 


ese: 
“The big difference between the United 
States and the Soviet ‘Union is that the 
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United States has shown that man's mate- 
rial lot can be improved without violence, 
without coercion, and without sacrificing his 
civil rights.” 

People in Africa and Asia may have much 
or little or no practice in the techniques of 
multiparty, representative democracy, but all 
of them can understand the brutal lesson of 
the Chinese Communist communes—and 
even the lesson of distant Hungary, as was 
shown in the overwhelming United Nations 
votes on that issue. 

Likewise they can understand the lessons 
of progress in the United States toward jus- 
tice for members of all races. When they 
read of the happenings in Little Rock our 
country’s interests suffered; but when they 
see pictures of children of different races 
studying peacefully in the same high school 
in Virginia, they give our country credit. 


HUMANE IDEALS OUR GREATEST ADVANTAGE 


It is thus in the realm of humane ideals 
that our greatest advantage over communism 
lies. Through them we can unite what com- 
munism seeks to divide. 

We do not need more doctrine. We have 
wonderful doctrines which are as true in the 
age 6f space exploration as they were in the 
age of the oxcart. We have the Declaration 
of Independence which tells us that “all men 
are created equal” and that among the 
rights with which their Creator has endowed 
them are “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” We have the words of the Old 
Testament prophet Micah who bids us to “do 
justice, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
they God.” We have the Christian com- 
mandment “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” i 

These doctrines are not exclusively Amer- 
ican; they are universal. They do not need 
to be modernized or codified; they need to be 
lived up to—both at home and abroad. Only 
as we are faithful to them can be succeed in 
the struggles of this century. 





Mrs. Booth Tarkington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, it is only 
fitting and proper that on behalf of Mar- 
ion County, Ind., and the Congress of 
the United States, I say “Happy birth- 
day” to a great Hoosier lady, Mrs. Booth 
Tarkington. Mrs. Tarkington is the 
widow of our beloved Indiana author, the 
late Booth Tarkington. 

In Indiana we cherish our authors and 
our poets. We have a genial preoccupa- 
tion with politics and politicians, but long 
after the Governors and Senators have 
departed the scene and are forgotten, we 
still read and reread the wonderful prose 
of Booth Tarkington. As children most 
of us loved “Seventeen,” and “Penrod.” 
When we grew up, we read and appreci- 
ated the Pulitzer prize winners, “The 
Magnificent Ambersons”. and “Alice 
Adams.” 

Booth Tarkington’s genius and work 
were supported by the wonderful lady 
that Iam honoring today. All of us owe 
her a profound thank you“as well as a 
hearty happy birthday. 
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When the Public Judges the Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE QF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
by Prof. Alan F. Westin entitled “When 
the Public Judges the Court,” which ap- 
peared in the New York Times magazine 
of May 31, 1959, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

In this article Professor Westin re- 
views the criticisms which have been 
made of the Court throughout the his- 
tory of our country, and he also gives his 
analysis of what the reasons are behind 
the current day criticisms. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHEN THE PuBLIc JuDGES THE CouRT 
(By Alan F. Westin) 


In the past 3 years, the Supreme Court 
has been denounced for judicial misbehavior 
by a wide assortment of critics, ranging from 
the American Bar Association and southern 
Officialdom to State court judges and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Bills and constitutional amendments have 
been sponsored in Congress to limit the 
Court’s jurisdiction, and to make the Jus- 
tices think twice before extending their of- 
fensive doctrines. 

To listen to many of the wistst commenta- 
tors on our constitutional politics, this im- 
broglio is not strikingly different from situ- 
ations which the Supreme Court has en- 
countered ever since the days of Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall and his self-declared 
archfoe, Thomas Jefferson. But is it? In 
my opinion, this battle between Court and 
critics is distinctly different from any other 
in our history. 

In each previous struggle over the proper 
role for the Federal judiciary in our govern- 
mental system, a property issue has been at 
the heart of the controversy. While the doc- 
trines of the Jutsices have always been a 
matter of debate, there were five notable 
periods when the Supreme Court became a 
leading political issue, and prompted cam- 
paigns by powerful blocs in Congress to alter 
the Court’s personnel or its powers. 

The years 1821-24 and 1831-33 saw pro- 
tests against the Court’s interference with 
State regulation of banks, land titles, com- 
panies and other parts of the mercantile 
establishment. Arguments during 1857-60 
dealt with the Court’s treatment of slavery 
as a property matter and the impact of the 
slave system upon the economies of the 
West, North and South. The years 1896- 
1912 were marked by protests against the 
Federal judiciary’s insulation of corporate 
enterprise from both State and National 
measures aimed at monopoly, taxation and 
labor relations. Finally, 1934-37 centered on 
the Supreme Court’s barriers to social wel- 
fare legislation and to national manage- 
ment of the national corporate economy. In 
all of these episodes powerful economic in- 
terests were directly involved in defense of 
their privileges. 

The current debate over the Court's rule 
has no economic basis. The 
reason for this lies in the character of the 
decisions that have precipitated protest. 
While the Supreme Court under Chief 
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Justices Vinson and Warren has not been a 
probusiness Court, as in the days of Chief 
Justices Marshall or Taft, neither has it been 
antibusiness. In matters directly affecting 
business, as in labor relations, antitrust and 
tax issues, the Warren Court has been simply 
an enunciator of the social capitalist status 
quo in American politics. 

Instead of propety issues, the present con- 
troversy deals with matters of liberty and 
equality. Where the outcome of disputed 
cases in the past decided what people could 
do with their property, free from Govern- 
ment restraint, the new cases decide what 
people can advocate and organize to pro- 
mote, which people are consigned to be more 
equal than others, and what procedures Gov- 
ernment may follow in apprehending and 
prosecuting the nonpropertied antisocial ele- 
ments in our population. 

Where the beneficiaries of the Court’s rul- 
ings were once land speculators, planters, 
railroads and public utility holding com- 
panies, the new befriended are Negroes, syn- 
dicate leaders, Communists, balky college 
professors, rapists and Government em- 
ployees accused of disloyalty. 

Accompanying this shift in the issues has 
been an equally fundamental shift in the 
groups who attack and defend the judiciary. 
Previously, it was the spokesmen for liberal- 
ism and majority rule—from Jeffersonians to 
New Dealers—who denounced the Supreme 
Court. They did so on the rational liberal 
theory that the Court was an insufferable 
restraint upon majority will. In a demo- 
cratic society, they argued, judges with life 
tenure had no right to substitute their 
notions of good policy for the wishes of the 
people acting through their elected repre- 
sentatives—Congress, the President, and 
States governments. 

Yet, in the 1950's, liberal groups are de- 
feuding the judiciary as a wise agency to 
check mass passions and to protect natural 
rights from invasion by the _ political 
branches of government. 

A similar reversal has taken place in the 
conservative camp. Previously, liberal critics 
were opposed by propertied groups who de- 
clared, in rational conservative doctrine, that 
the Supreme Court was a badly needed brake 
upon populist democracy. Yet, in the 1950's, 
the critics of the Court are led by groups we 
ordinarily associate with conservatism—the 
American Legion, the DAR, the American 
Bar Association, State and local law enforce- 
ment officers, southerners, right-wing Re- 
publicans and Democrats in Congress, and 
the like. Their cry now is that the Supreme 
Court is tampering with the wise conclusions 
of the people's representatives, and they de- 
nounce the notion that any doctrine of 
higher right permits the judiciary to inter- 
vene. 

Finally, this is the first conflict not .to 
present basically a party line division. Pre- 
viously, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Bryan, 
and Roosevelt led the bulk of their party 
faithful against the disputed judicial doc- 
trines. The party dominated by property in- 
terests being protected by the Court de- 
fended the Justices. Today, with property 
issues absent, there are no party positions. 
Eisenhower remains aloof. Stevenson sup- 
ports the Court. Congressional Republicans 
and Democrats are divided. In this contro- 
versy, conservatives among the two parties 
face liberals from the two parties. 

What do these changes import for the pres- 
ent controversy over judicial review? On 
this score, I think it may be wiser to ask 
questions and supply speculations than to 
issue firm conclusions, , 

First of all, why have liberal and conserva- 
tive elements changed positions? Have the 
ideological bases of these classic camps un- 
dergone a transformation in the 1950’s? I 
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think the answer is less spectacular than 
that. An overwhelming majority of liberals 
now defend the Supreme Court and judicial 
review because the Justices are handing 
down rulings on liberty and equality issues 
which accord with liberal beliefs. Conserva- 
tives are opposing the Court because, it has 
become dangerously unsound on these 
matters. 

It is clear that whether a group's ideologi- 
cal toe has been pinched is the first de- 
terminant of whether the pinching institu- 
tion will be praised or damned. Since the 
five major crises over judicial review in our 
past found the Court steadfastly devoted to 
conservative positions, the simple explana- 
tion of the first liberal switch toward judi- 
cial review is that liberals have had to wait 
from 1790 until the 1950’s. to find a set of 
Justices to whom they could attach their 
allegiance. 

A second question is why a majority of 
Justices came to make this shift of positions 
possible. On this subject, since Justices do 
not allow themselves to be polled or given 
Rorschach tests, the area of speculation is 
remarkably wide. 

Perhaps, like nature, Supreme Court Jus- 
tices abhor a vacuum, Since 1937, a major- 
ity of Justices have been committed to the 
concept of “judicial self-restraint” in mat- 
ters of economic regulation by the elected 
branches of Government. For two decades, 
not a single Federal tax measure, regulation 
of commerce, national welfare program, or 
labor law has been declared unconstitutional. 

While there was some talk within the Court 
between 1937 and 1953 of applying a differ- 
ent, more interventionist, standard of re- 
view for liberty and equality cases, a major- 
ity of the Court generally applied self-re- 
straint across the board. Appointees who 
looked forward to enunciating high consti- 
tutional principles must have chafed under 
these self-imposed bonds. ° 

By itself, I doubt whether this yearning 
for glory would have-precipitated the depar- 
tures of 1953-59. The personal discomfort 
coincided, though, With urging by powerful 
elements, including the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, to advance from the “gradualist” 
approach of the Vinson Court on equality 
matters and overturn the whole separate- 
but-equal doctrine of racial segregation. 
Growing sentiment in condefhnation of the 
Court’s ducking of fundamental issues, 
rising anti-McCarthyite spirit in the Nation 
after 1954, and the arrival on the Court’s 
docket of liberty cases which represented the 
most excessive and least necessary aspects 
of the internal security programs—all these 
factors pressed in upon the Court. 

However, the Supreme Court, or even a 
majority, is not something with a life of 
its own, Justices are distinctly individuals, 
with viscera-and predilections inside them 
rather than gears or IBM cards. Thus one 
has to consider personalities as well as 
“forces” to reach satisfactory explanations 
of judicial behavior. 

Chief Justice Vinson and Justices Jack- 
son, Reed, Minton and Burton were judges 
who either found the case for authority 
persuasive in most liberty cases or else felt 
that the Supreme Court ought to exercise 
self-restraint in these as well as property 
cases, 

In place of these Justices, the Eisenhower 
administration has installed Chief Justice 
Warren and Justices Harlan, Brennan, Whit- 
taker and Stewart. While there are import- 
ant differences in constitutional philosophy 
among these men, ranging from the liberal 
interventionist credo of Warren and Bren- 
nan to the legal institutionalist focus of 
Harlan, the Eisenhower appointees as a 
group are different from the Justices they 
replaced. s 

Trained in law school when legal realism 
was at its height, and free from personal 
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involvement in the anti-court, judicial self- 
restraint fight of the 1930's, these men ap- 
proach the post-1954 cases with a freer and 
less self-conscious perspective than their 
predecessors. 

However, I think the earlier Justices, had 
they still been on the Court when the outer 
limits of the internal security issue were 
reached, between 1954 and the present, 
would also have been impelled to take a more 
active position than they had previously. 
Justice Frankfurter, for example, has found 
a@ way to vote against Government action 
and for defendants far more after 1954 than 
he had before. Justice Jackson would very 
likely have done the same, 

In support of this hypothesis, it is useful 
to remember that courts have a way of 
defending liberty after a crisis has passed 
its peak. A delay in constitutional show- 
downs occurs on the theory that only when 
the dangers of excess are demonstrable and 
hysteria has diminished will the public heed 
the Justices’ call to constitutional ideals. 

It is also pertinent to note that the lib- 
erty and equality issues, while similar in be- 
ing nonpropertied, do not represent identi- 
cal problems for the Supreme Court. This 
has led to two different configurations with- 
in the Court. On cases dealing with segre- 
gation and its implementation the Justices 
have presented a 9-0 face to the Nation. 
Here, liberal interventionism is the judicial 
credo. 

In liberty matters the present Supreme 
Court has a four-man interventionist core 
made up of Chief Justice Warren and Justices 
Black, Douglas, and Brennan. Justices 
Frankfurter, Harlan, and Whittaker have 
joined the four-man liberal phalanx in many 
of the disputed liberty cases, but usually 
with opinions which adopted more limited 
grounds for the result in the cases. Justice 
Clark has been in dissent in virtually all 
liberty cases. This leaves Justice Stewart, 
who has not participated in enough cases as 
yet to indicate exactly what his position rep- 
resents, but seems to lean to the Frankfurter- 
Harlan group. Thus, close divisions are des- 
tined to be the rule in the liberty cases, with 
a divided Court mirroring nonsectional pub- 
lic divisions on these questions. 

A third question to consider is what effect 
these changes in the fight over judicial re- 
view will have upon the Supreme Court’s 
power position, or, put another way, whether 
the Court can find as powerful a constituency 
to support it today as in the past. 

Most Americans are not used to thinking 
that the Supreme Court has a constituency, 
like Congressmen with their electoral dis- 
tricts or ‘the President with the national 
electorate. Yet the Supreme Court, despite 
life tenure for its members and a tradition 
of Judge-worship in the population, remains 
a highly vulnerable institution. Decrees 
from the High Tribunal are realistically en- 
forced only if the President and Congress 
acquiesce in them and public opinion sup- 
ports—or is not actively opposed to—the 
basic trend of decision. 

- Who will support the Court today? It 
seems to me that business conservatives have 
been uncommitted so far in the present 
Court controversy and are likely to remain 
so as long as the Court does not add anti- 
business decisions to its disputed doctrines. 
To be sure, a few men associated with busi- 
ness organs, such as David Lawrence, have 
joined in the attack upon the Justices, but 
I think it is more significant to note that 
corporate spokesmen and business associa- 
tions, such as the NAM, have chosen to stay 
out of this campaign. 

Can the Court depend upon liberals, plus 
residual Court-worship in the population, to 
defend it against the nonbusiness conserva- 
tives? As congressional events in 1958 show- 
ed, the Court’s critics are far from few. With 
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the unending animus of the southerners 
(and southern political power in Congress) 
to lead the drive, the urt is faced with 
more than a temporary round of dissent. 

On the other hand, it would be a mistake 
to underestimate the strength of the Court’s 
defenders in the new political atmosphere 
of post-World War II America. With the 
importance of Negro voters constantly grow- 
ing in urban politics outside the South, and 
with white groups such as Jews continuing 
to identify themselves strongly with the 
antisegregation issue, the Court’s equality 
decisions are likely to be supported, not just 
by liberal groups, but by the urban machine 
leaders of both our political parties. 

I think the Court has a somewhat rockier 
road for its liberty decisions, and it would 
not be at all surprising to see Congress re- 
verse several specific rulings, such as those 
dealing with the Smith Act, passport policy, 
or State sedition laws. Even on the liberty 
side, however, the Court is not altogether 
defenseless. Distaste for McCarthyism, a de- 
sire for more careful scrutiny of internal 
security measures, and concern for fair pro- 
cedure seem to be steadily increasing since 
1954. 

Indeed, the existing sense of moderation 
is indicated in the fact that.many local bar 
associations have dissented from the Ameri- 
can Bar Association’s criticism of the Su- 
preme Court, that the ABA’s resolution was 
really rather mild, and that the president 
of the ABA has felt it wise to stress pub- 
licly that the ABA had no intention to attack 
the Court, but only to suggest stronger ‘anti- 
subversive machinery: 

I do not mean to give the impression that 
a determinist tide rules the future of the 
present conflict over judicial review. Much 
will depend on how wisely and well the Jus- 
tices decide specific cases, when they choose 
to intervene, and when to leave issues to 
the political branches of Government, and 
whether the Court displays that basic crafts- 
manship in opinions without which a judge 
appears naked to those who do not agree 
with the results in cases. 

The debate will also be affected by many 
factors not under the control of the Justices 
at all, such as whether the Nation can find a 
President who understands what the Justices 
are saying and will place the prestige of the 
White House behind the Court’s decisions. 

At present the Court seems firmly fixed in 
its course. For the interventionist Justices 
there are the lures of making high national 
policy and promoting liberal goals to spur 
them onward. For the Justices who lean 
toward judicial self-restraint there are other 
compelling factors. Concerned with the 
prestige of the Court, they realize that the 
Court cannot draw back from its desegrega- 
tion approach without compromising its 
basic position. 

On the liberty side they realize that the 
arrival of radical antisubversive measures, 
threatening the traditional values of fair 
procedure and ordered liberty, has impelled 
them to take the distinctly moderate stands 
inaccurately described by angry critics as 
sweeping doctrines. There is nothing which 
can stiffen a good judge’s back more firmly 
than erroneous charges by groups which 
equate assuniption of inescapable responisi- 
bility with a treasonous arrogation of power. 


Whatever this examination of the history 
of American judicial review indicates about 
the present or the future, one thing seems 
clear. French proverbs to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the more things change, the 
less likely they are really to be the same. 
History may teach the Justices that they are 
not the first to face fundamental attacks, 
but this Court will have to find its own path 
to success in dealing with status issues which 
have replaced property politics of past gener- 
ations. 
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Commencement Address of Lawrence G. 
Derthick, U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation at Boston University 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in extension of my remarks, I 
include the significant address delivered 
at the graduation exercises of Boston 
University by Lawrence G. em, 
Commissioner, U.S. Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, on Sunday, June 7, 1959, at 
3 p.m. 

Or TIME AND CIRCUMSTANCE 
(Address by Lawrence G. Derthick) 


Let me begin by thanking you for the op- 
portunity to share with you some of the 
spirit of this momentous day, this day 
fraught with satisfaction and sadness, ac- 
complis#ment and anticipation. Through 
commencement days occur with the regu- 
larity of the seasons and the tides, there is 
always a quality of uniqueness about them, 
@ special thrill and sense of newness as the 
hour approaches for one more group of young 
men and women to leave their alma mater 
and take up the pattern of their lives in the 
outside world. 

The first graduating classes left this cam- 
pus in the cradle of education here in the 
new world, much as you do today. They were 
fired with enthusiasm for the job ahead, 
though not without some apprehension about 
their adequacy for it in a world which even 
then must have seemed to be moving exceed- 
ingly fast. They helped settle the last of 
the American physical frontiers and lay the 
foundations of our present-day economic 
system. They participated vigorously in the 
processes that so radically transformed life 
in rurai communities and contributed new 
inventions to increase production and build 
whole industries. As Nevins and Commager 
tell us, “No other generation in American 
history witnessed changes as swift or as revo- 
lutionary as those which transformed the 
rural republic of Lincoln into the urban 
empire of McKinley and Roosevelt.” 

Those early classes lived through some of 
the most important aspects of this trans- 
formation. They too, were trained for lead- 
ership role and wondered, as you are doing 
today, whether their qualifications would 
measure up to time and circumstance. We 
should remind ourselves that for them life 
ahead was just as perplexing and filled with 
just as much mystery and promise and de- 
manded their very best just as these crucial 
times demand the best of you. 

For some of your early predecessors, as with 
every graduating class, achievement fell 
short of aspiration, while others became the 
great men and women of their time. What 
made them great? What makes for greatness 
in anyone? One can think of great men and 
women down through history and each has 
outstanding and very different qualities. 

Socrates was one of the wisest of men and 
the best of teachers. But he did not claim 
to have wisdom—only to seek it lovingly. In 
addition to all of his other great gifts, he 
had humility. 


Voltaire put all the energy and eloquence 
at his comamnd into trying to make men 
realize that they should learn to tolerate one 
another’s philosophic, political, and religious 
differences, 
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Mahatma Ghandi taught his followers that 
love and peace were far more powerful weap- 
ons than hate and war. 

In our own country Lee is revered for his 
devotion to duty. And Lincoln, as Stephen 
Vincent Benet says, for: 


“Honesty rare as a man without self-pity, 

Kindness as large and plain as a prairie 
wind, 

And self-confidence like an iron bar.” 


One could goon. The point is that great- 
ness is achieved when men and women have 
outstanding gifts and qualities which they 
fit to their particular time and circumstance, 
and when they use these gifts supremely 
with total dedication. 

This is a time of great issues and great 
events for all of us. I need not remind you, 
but let me say it again, even as it must be 


repeated over and over in ringing terms: 
“Our civilization is now menaced with the 
possibility of war so terrible that vast seg- 


ments of the human race can be extinguished 
within the briefest space of time.” 


Tolerance and unity are vital if man is to 
continue to enjoy the good things of the 
earth. Yet he is beset by intolerance and 
disunity as never before. This springs in 


many ways from a struggle for power be- 
tween three goups of nations, and from the 
great disparity which exists among them in 
their customs, their beliefs, and their ways 
of life, in a world which seems, because of 
modern transportation and communications, 
to be getting smaller all the time 

America finds herself leader of the free 
world allies, diametrically opposed to the 
ideology of the group headed by Soviet Rus- 
sia. The third group consists of the so- 
called uncommitted nations—the emergent 
countries of Asia plus some of the African 
nations. 

Potentially this latter group possesses 


enormous strength and immense natural re- 
sources. All of the members are character- 
ized by varying degrees of tension. On the 
one hand there is a resistance to change, and 
om the other an irresistible reaching out to- 
ward social and economic betterment. 
Soveit Russia in her commitment to world 


domination is determined to exert the com- 
pelling influence over these nations. When I 


was in Russia last year the Soviet Minister 
of Education remarked: 
“We believe in a planned society, you in in- 


dividual initiative. 
best.” 

With clever propaganda the Soviet leaders 
are saying “Through education and our ideo- 
logy we can take first place in the world.” 
To the peoples of the uncommitted coun- 
tries the Communist doctrine says: “Forty 
years ago we too were a backward and un- 
developed people. What we have succeeded 
in doing under communism we can help you 
to do too.” 

Unquestionably, they can point to phe- 

nomenal growth, but we know that the fear- 
some ideology they seek to spread is not the 
source of their advancement. Any system 
underwritten by vast natural resources and 
exerting intensive effort to develop the minds 
of its people is bound to progress impres- 
sively, for herein lies the secret of Russia’s 
progress and the real challenge she presents. 
Her leaders are convinced that education is a 
primary essential in attaining supremacy. 
Soviet schools, scientific academies, and uni- 
versities are vigorously supported with pres- 
tige and money to train manpower—their 
way. 
This very day, this month, in the year 
1959, as you receive your degrees an educa- 
tional revolution is taking place in Eastern 
Europe and Asia, over millions of square miles 
where, only scant years ago, there was virtual 
illiteracy. ° 

In Red China and the Soviet Union more 
than 243 million men, women, and children 


Let time tell which is 
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are hard at work studying. Almost 5 mil- 
lion of them are in institutions beyond the 
secondary level. The Red Chinese claim that 
enrollment in their institutions beyond the 
secondary level increased 70 percent in 1957- 
58, and is still going up at that rate. 

In the United States one out of every three 
young persons aged 18 to 21 is in college or 
a university—some 3.2 million students. 
There is no way to compare accurately the 
ratio of students to population in the US.8.R. 
and Rea China. But the overall figures— 
almost 5 million to our 3.2 million—carry 
a warning not to be ignored, for our in- 
feriority in numbers of trained manpower 
brings into sharpest focus the critical need 
to reassess and redouble our efforts to devel- 
op educational programs of highest quality, 
to cultivate and make the most of our pre- 
cious human resources. 

America’s strength, prosperity, and her 
position of world leadership are directly at- 
tributable to the education which her peo- 
ple have received. The uncommitted nations 
know this, even if we have come to take our 
educational blessings all too much for grant- 
ed. But let us never forget that our leader- 
ship will be maintained only to the degree 
that education can be made more effective 
for all of the people. One-room schools, half- 
time sessions, teacher shortage, school dis- 
tricts too small and poor to offer children 
adequate programs—these have no place in 
the richest country on earth. Nor, in the 
midst of prosperity should scores of thou- 
sands of our most capable young people drop 
out of high school each year because they 
lack the money or the incentive to’go on to 
college. 

Happily a new climate is beginning to de- 
velop across our land in regard to the im- 
portance of education. There are signs of 
a growing respect for scholarship. People are 
more concerned with the curriculum of our 
schools and colleges, becoming more cogni- 
zant of the value of knowledge. The manner 
in which the new National Defense Educa- 
tion Act—still only 9 months old—is “‘taking 
hold” all over the country is heartening evi- 
dence of the new interest. 

Americans are always at their best when 
confronted with a stirring challenge and I 
am confidént that we shall, for we must, 
find the means to overcome our problems 
in education. We must find ways to stream- 
line and improve our system, to find the 
teachers we need, and utilize the wonders 
of our modern means of communication to 
transmit knowledge more effectively and im- 
prove technical skills. We must find ways 
to take care of the tide of young people who 
have been flooding the high schools and are 
already lapping over our college campuses. 
It may be difficult to find ways, but found 
they must be. Never before have Americans 
been in such an all-out race for knowledge; 
and we must remember there is no second 
prize in the kind of contest that confronts 
us now. Time will tell, the Russian said, 
and threw the gauntlet to us to prove that 
individual initiative can tell. This simply 
means that, whereas the Communists rely on 
a system, democracy relies on you and, me 
and expects of each of us strong hearts and 
a determined unselfish commitment. 

There is no time to lose. We are com- 
pelled to concentrate all of our energies upon 
a rekindling of the spirit and conviction 
possessed by our forefathers. For them, 
even on the frontier, education had priority 
along with food, shelter, and security. In 
these days of space probing and interna- 
tional tension our frontiers are infinitely 
wider, but the basic challenge remains the 
same, 

We need to honor those who teach and 
those who devote themselves to study. And 
I think also that we could do more—much 
more, to instill in each other and our young 
people greater appreciation of what it means 
to be an American, to enjoy the freedom to 
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know, to be able freely to express one’s views, 
and work freely for the fulfillment of one’s 
personal ambitions. 

To work hard and wel, to know how to 
husband and cherish our vast resources are 
more than ever vital factors in the educative 
process, as are some of those old-fashioned 
virtues that our forefathers used as a yard- 
stick to live by—thrift and the Golden Rule. 

There is a very real danger that in enjoy- 
ment of our fortunate way of life we could go 
soft as other highly civilized peoples have 
fone. With our shiny cars and glittering 
gadgets, and all the glamour and ease of our 
lives in a modern wonder world, we could 
become overwhelmed by our own mastery of 
time and circumstance. 

Democracy, we need to remember, was not 
built on good times and easy living. It was 
fashioned by God-fearing, brave, and dedi- 
cated men and women who made moving 
sacrifices and carried heavy burdens to gain 
and hold freedom. It will flourish only as 
long as our people are ready to work and 
sacrifice to keep it. 

The Soviets are confident that their 
planned society will triumph. There is 


much to be said for good planning, but plan-, 


ning which confines and restricts and puts a 
ceiling on individual efforts and aspirations 
does not belong in this category. There is no 
ceiling to the power of democracy save that 
which is self-imposed. All we have to do to 
unleash the power is to release the brakes 
of complacency and sharpen the values and 
ideals which have inspired democracy. In 
these days when we are so often portrayed as 
“materialists” it is more important .than 
ever to emphasize the part that moral and 
spiritual values have played and must con- 
tinue to play in improving our culture. Let 
us show those nations looking toward new 
opportunity that democracy is more than 
material achievement; that democracy is not 
just a word out of the cold war, but a creed— 
a@ creed to ennoble and enrich a man’s spirit, 
not merely his way of life. 

You who are leaving this institution to- 
day are destined for leadership in this dy- 
namic and awesome period in human history. 
You go richly endowed. Right here in this 
class you have as rich and representative a 
store of wisdom assembled as one could ever 
hope to find in one place. \ 

If there is one thing that I can wish on this 
great day for each of you it is that wherever 
you go, whatever you are able to do with the 
knowledge you have gained here, you will al- 
ways endeavor to enrich humanity with the 
best that is in your hearts as well as your 
heads. 

Some of you are destined to be among the 
noted men and women of your time. Some 
will achieve greater material success, and 
some greater material satisfaction . than 
others. I hope, however, that all of you will 
come to know the wisdom and the peace of 
mind, if not the circumstance, which prompt- 
ed an unknown Confederate soldier to write 
this prayer found in the archives of an old 
southern church: 


“I ask God for strength that I might achieve, 

I was made weak that I might humbly learn 
to obey. 

I asked for health that I might'do greater 
things, 

I was given infirmity that I might do better 
things. 

I asked for riches that I might be happy, 

I was given poverty that I might be wise. 

I asked for power that I might have the 
praise of men, 

I was given weakness that I might feel the 
need of God. 

I asked for all things that I might enjoy life, 


I was given life that I might enjoy all things. 


I got nothing that I asked for, but every- 
thing I hoped for. 
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Almost despite myself my unspoken prayers 
were answered: 
‘You are among all men most richly 
blessed’.”’ 
And may each of you In fulfillment of the 
ideals embodied in this prayer be most richly 
blessed. 





A Pérmanent Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the testimony of the Hon- 
orable C. Beverly Briley, judge of the 
Davidson County (Tenn.) Court before 
the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations and the Intergovernmental 
Relations Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations. 
He appeared as the representative of the 
National Association of County Officials. 
His testimony is related to hearings on 
S. 2026, H.R. 6904 and H.R. 6905. These 
bills are to establish a permanent Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

Judge Briley is chairman of the NACO 
Urban Area Committee, and is peculi- 
arly fitted by training and experience 
to speak with authority on the many 
complex problems of modern life and the 
need for the fullest cooperation and co- 
ordination of activities between the 
levels of government. These problems 
have received this man’s thoughts and 
intellect for several years and it is my 
judgment that no one in the Nation is 
better qualified to speak on this vexa- 
tious subject than Judge Briley of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

His testimony follows: 

TESTIMONY OF JuDGE C. BEVERLY BRILEY 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittees of the joint hearing: My name is 
Judge C. Beverly Briley. I am chairman of 
the Davidson County Court, Tennessee, and 
president of the Tennessee County Services 
Association. I am a member of the Na- 
tional Association of County Officials 
(NACO) and chairman of the NACO Urban 
Area Committee. Intergovernmental rela- 
tions falls within the scope of function of 
the Urban Area Committee. I deeply ap- 
preciate having been afforded this opportu- 
nity to state the position of the National 
Association of County Officials on this im- 
portant proposed legislation. My statement 
will be on behalf of the nearly 6,000 elected 
and appointed county officials from 47 States 
who compose the membership of NACO. 

The American County Platform is the of- 
ficial policy statement of the National Asso- 
ciation of County Officials. The American 
County Platform takes a strong stand in 
support of the recommendations of the 
President’s Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations: “The National Association 
of County Officials reaffirms its enthusiastic 
support for the recommendations of -the 
President’s Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations and commends the Presi- 
dent, the Congress and the members of the 
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Commission for this outstanding contribu- 
tion to the understanding of American rep- 
resentative government. We particularly in- 
dorse the basic government philosophy of 
the Commission which states: 

“Leave to private initiative all the func- 
tions that citizens can perform privately; 
use the level of government closest: to the 
community for all public functions it can 
handle; utilize cooperative intergovern- 
mental arrangements where appropriate to 
attain economical performances and popular 
approval; reverse national action for residual 
participation where State and local govern- 
ments are not fully adequate, and for the 
continuing responsibilities that only the 
National Government can undertake.” (Sec. 
1-6.) 

We believe that the subject legislation is 
essential, laudatory and in direct further- 
ance of the American County Platform 
policy statement. The bills under consid- 
eration today recognize that local govern- 
ments are virile and extremely active in the 
correction of their problems. Speaking for 
counties, I can testify to the amazing job 
which revitalized county government is do- 
ing to provide sound, efficient government 
services to millions upon millions of our 
people. The proposed legislation would not 
replace these increasingly efficient close-to- 
the-people local governments; rather, it~is 
definitely a step in the right direction be- 
cause it would fill the serious need of pro- 
viding permanent leadership in the study 
and development of relations between local 
governments, the States and the Federal 
Government. The creation of the Advisory 
Commission, in many ways, is an outgrowth 
of the comprehensive investigations by 
Chairman Fountain and the Subcommittee 
on Intergovernmentél Relations of the 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

The National Association of County Offi- 
cials heartily urges the passage of this legis- 
lation, with one important revision which I 
shall respectfully submit later in my state- 
ment. Let me proceed quickly through this 
legislation (for the purpose of commenting) 
on those phases which are particularly meri- 
torious in that they fill serious gaps in our 
intergovernmental relations. 

The intended performance of the Advisory 
Commission would be to: 

1. Bring Federal, State and local repre- 
sentatives together on common problems. 

2. Provide a forum for discussion of Fed- 
eral grant and other programs requiring in- 
tergovernmental cooperation. 

3. Give critical attention to conditions and 
controls involved in Federal grant programs. 

4. Make technical assistance available to 
the Federal Government in review of pro- 
posed legislation to determine its overall 
effect on the Federal system. 

5. Encourage discussion of emerging prob- 
lems requiring intergovernmental coopera- 
tion. 

6. Recommend allocation of governmental 
functions and responsibilities among the 
several levels of Government. 

The congressional intent appears well- 
calculated to assure that the Commission will 
have wide enough range to be really effective 
in promoting better intergovernmental rela- 
tions. The performance area of the Advisory 
Commission is broad and provides freedom of 
movement for the Commission to get the job 
done. 

The Advisory Commission would engage in 
such activities and make such studies as 
necessary to carry out its job within the in- 
tent of Congress. The Commission would 
have the authority to consider, on its own 
initiative, ways and means of fostering bet- 
ter relations between levels of Government. 
Here again, the grant is broad enough to 
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permit the Advisory Commission to effec- 
tively carry out the congressional objectives. 

I am happy to note, too, that this legisla- 
tion would give the Advisory Commission 
teeth in carrying out its duties by authoriz- 
ing it: to hold hearing, take testimony, ad- 
minister oaths; to require furnishing~ of 
necessary information by executive branch 
subdivision; and to appoint, affix the com- 
pensation of, and remove a staff director. 

It is the provision for membership of the 
Advisory Commission which deeply disturbs 
conscientious county Officials. As proposed, 
the Advisory Commission would be com- 
posed of 24 members, including: 6 appointed 
by the President (3 officers of the executive 
branch; 3 private citizens); 3 Senators, ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate; 3 
Representatives, appointed by the Speaker 
of the House; 4 Governors, appointed by the 
President; 3 legislators, appointed by the 
President; 4 mayors, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and 1 county official, appointed by the 
President from a panel of at least 2 county 
officers submitted by the National Associa- 
tion of County Officials. 

It is difficult for us to hide our disappoint- 
ment at the proposed composition of the 
Commission. We respectfully submit that 
our disappointment is justified. In an 
otherwise laudatory and immediately de- 
sirable piece of legislation, this proposal 
stands as a grim reminder to dedicated 
county officials of a situation that we have 
been trying to overcome for years: The step- 
child treatment of county government. En- 
lightened, hardworking county people are 
hurt at this latest failure to be recognized 
because we have been conducting a hard, 
uphill fight to gain for county government 
recognition as a government form equal to 
and on a par with the Federal Government, 
State governments, city governments, and 
other local governments. 

In the nanie of fairness and in terms of 
the task which the Advisory Commission 
will have before it, I raise this question: 
Why should an Advisory Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations be so heavily 
weighted in its composition in favor of the 
Federal Government (12 members including 
the 3 private citizens appointed by the Pres- 
ident), State governments, (7 members), 
and city governments (4 members) ? 


If counties are to make a really helpful 
contribution to the work of the Advisory 
Commission, we must be allowed sufficient 
voice. We must be afforded representation 
commensurate with the increasingly impor- 
tant role of counties in intergovernmental 
relations. As constituted in the present pro- 
posals, the makeup of the Advisory Com- 
mission fails to afford due recognition to the 
prominent role of counties in expediting and 
carrying out many vast Federal programs. 
I need cite only the immense welfare pro- 
grams which are administered through 
county officials in betterment of the living 
and working conditions of millions of our 
people. 

The National Association of County Offi- 
cials respectfully recomends, then, that a 
minimum of four county officials be ap- 
pointed by the President to the Commission 
from a panel submitted by NACO. 

If there ever was a time when county gov- 
ernment and its officials could use a morale 
boost of this nature it is now. We struggle 
with seemingly insurmountable problems in 
meeting the demands and needs of millions 
of new citizens for augmented services of 
all kinds. Where there is a national inter- 
est, the Federal Government often assists in 
meeting these burdens. An Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
giving appropriate voice to each level of 
government, could work a tremendous serv- 
ice by providing the Congress and the pub- 
lic with a clear and accurate picture of where 
these Federal programs are needed and 
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where they could be perfected. With a truly 
representative membership the Advisory 
Commission would give local officials a forum 
to make their needs known. 

The proposed legislation is also sound in 
that it recognizes that while there is serious 
need for coordination between the Federal 
Government and local government, the co- 
ordination is needed among the governments 
and not just among the Federal agencies. 
For this, and other basic reasons going to 
the very foundation of the American system 
of government, we have opposed the creation 
of a department of urban affairs. The 
American county platform is, again, unequi- 
vocal in its stand against the weakening of 
the American system of government by the 
creation of any Federal department of ur- 
ban affairs: “We oppose the establishment of 
a Federal department of urban affairs on 
the grounds it would further weaken the 
States and would tend to create an un- 
wieldly bureaucracy of the type found in 
many foreign countries.” (Secs. 1-4.) We 
believe that the immediate and compelling 
need is for the strengthening of local gov- 


ernments, with a strong program of coordi- 
nation and that this can most effectively be 
accomplished by creation of a permanent 
commission on intergovernmenta! relations 


such as was originally recommended by the 
President’s Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations (Kestnbaum Commission). 
You undoubtedly recall that the Commis- 
sion recommended that: “* * * an Advisory 
Board on Intergovernmental Relations would 
be appointed by the President after such 
consultation as he deemed appropriate with 
associations that represent various levels.” 

In March of this year, here in Washing- 
ton, D.C., the National Association of County 
Officials sponsored the first national Urban 
County Congress ever held in the United 
States. It was my privilege to serve as gen- 
eral conference chairman of this historic 
meeting, and to be its keynote speaker. To 
my mind, the Urban County Congress was, 
and stands today as, the most convincing 
proof that county government is alive and 
virile and anxious to take whatever steps are 
necessary to meet the problems of the present 
and the future. County officials from across 
the Nation, meeting on a note of urgency, 
demonstrated what county government is 
capable of doing. The Urban County Con- 
gress in a dramatic way never before equaled 
at any place or forum in America, brought 
home the crying, desperate need for closer 
working relationships. and cooperation be- 
tween the various governmental forms in 
this country. The Urban County Congress 
forcibly brought home the truth: Federal, 
State, and local governments must cooper- 
ate—must know and appreciate each other’s 
needs and problems and work hand in hand 
toward their solution—or else a mounting 
tide of problems will force them into de- 
cline. 

I think that Senator Joun F. Kennepy, of 
Massachusetts, vividly summed up the now- 
or-never atmosphere which pervaded the 
Urban County Congress: “Let me conclude by 
emphasizing one point. These problems of 
streamlining our Government, making the 
most of our potential growth, strengthening 
the core of our Nation in building a better, 
wiser, stronger America—these are not really 
questions of party politics or even govern- 
mental philosophy. Today they affect the 
very question of survival itself.” 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that a truly rep- 
resentative permanent advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, such as 
would be created by the subject legislation, 
would help immeasurably toward strength- 
ening the core of our Nation and building a 
better America. Again, I say, I am most 
grateful for this opportunity to come before 
you. I shall endeavor to answer to the best 
of my knowledge and ability any questions 
that you may have. 
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Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the April 
issue of the American Journal of Inter- 
national Law contained an outstanding 
analysis of the United States and the In- 
ternational Court of Justice by Prof. Her- 
bert W. Briggs of Columbia University. 

Today, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to offer the first part of 
this excellent study. Tomorrow, under 
the same title, I will offer the second part 
of Mr. Briggs’ article. 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
CourT OF JUSTICE: A REEXAMINATION 


(By Herbert W. Briggs) 


In his state of the Union message on Janu- 
ary 9, 1959, President Eisenhower declared 
his purpose of intensifying efforts “‘to the 
end that the rule of law may replace the 
rule of force in the affairs of nations” and of 
making proposals for a “reexamination of our 
own relation to the International Court of 
Justice.”1 It is no secret that the tide of 
criticism has been rising * against the Con- 
nally amendment reservation pursuant to 
which the United States excluded. from its 
acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the Court— 

(b) Disputes with regard to matters which 
are essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the United States of America as deter- 
mined by the United States of America.* 

Although revision of the declaration of 
August 14, 1946, by which the United States 
accepted the Court’s compulsory jurisdiction 
should lead to the elimination of the am- 
biguous multilateral treaty reservation as 
well as of the Connally amendment reserva- 
tion, the latter commands immediate atten- 
tion. It may serve a useful purpose to pass 
in summary review the facts with regard to 
domestic jurisdiction reservations and the 
Court’s behavior when confronted with pleas 
of domestic jurisdiction.* 


DOMESTIC JURISDICTION RESERVATIONS 


Most states accepting the compulsory ju- 
risdiction of the Court have found it unneces- 
Sary to exclude from their acceptances dis- 
putes with regard to matters of domestic 
jurisdiction. Of 39 States® currently ac- 
cepting the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice by -declara- 
tions made pursuant to article 36(2) of the 
Court’s statute, only 13° have included in 
their declarations reservations of disputes 
with regard to matters of domestic jurisdic- 
tion. Twenty-six states currently accepting 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
have never limited their acceptances by res- 
ervations of matters of domestic jurisdiction. 
Of the 45 states as sometime accepting the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice under the 
optional clause, only 117 ever included in 
their acceptances reservations of disputes 
— regard to matters of domestic jurisdic- 

on. 

Prior to 1929 no state accepting the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice included in its dec- 
laration a domestic jyrisdiction reservation. 
In that year, after mutual consultation, the 
United Kingdom, Australia, Canada, India, 
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New Zealand and the Union of South Africa 
deposited declarations containing identically 
phrased reservations withholding from the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court “dis- 
putes with regard to questions which by 
international law fall exclusively within the 
jurisdiction” of the declarant state. In 1930 
comparable reservations’ were made by Al- 
bania, Iran, Rumania and Yugoslavia, and 
in 1937, by Brazil. ; 

.The reason for this paucity of domestic 
jurisdiction reservations is clear:. The 
Court’s statute does not extend the juris- 
diction of the Court to disputes with re- 
gard to matters which by international law 
fall exclusively within the domestic juris- 
diction of a state. By depositing a declara- 
tion accepting the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the Court in accordance with article 36 
(2), a state does not confer on the Court 
jurisdiction which is excluded by the stat- 
ute. Article 36(2) serves as a limitation on 


the jurisdiction of the Court, confining it,. 


in relation to declarations made thereunder, 
to legal disputes comprised within the cate- 
gories of international law disputes there 
listed. Nonlegal disputes or legal disputes 
with regard to matters which by interna- 
tional law fall exclusively within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of a state are not com- 
prised within the categories set forth in 
article 36(2). 


THE COURT AND DOMESTIC JURISDICTION 


The consistent jurisprudence of the Court 
provides an additional safeguard against its 
consideration of disputes with regard to mat- 
ters of domestic jurisdiction. Although, in 
the Electricity Company of Sofia and Bul- 
garia case, the Norwegian Loans case® and 
the Right of Passage over Indian Territory 
(Preliminary Objections) case,° the Court 
did not find it necessary to make pronounce- 
ments on arguments by respondents that le- 
gal disputes with regard to matters which 
by international law fail exclusively within 
the domestic jurisdiction of a state are not 
comprised within the categories set forth in 
article 36(2), its views on the exclusion from 
its jurisdiction of such disputes are not in 
doubt. - 

Exclusive of the Norwegian Loans and In- 
terhandel cases, in which the peremptory 
form of the domestic jurisdiction reserva- 
tion was invoked, the Court has been con- 
fronted with pleas of domestic jurisdiction 
in four contentious cases—the Losinger 
(1936) ,4 Electricity Company of Sofia and 
Bulgaria (1939),” Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany (1951), and Right of Passage (1957) ™ 
cases—and with regard to three advisory 
opinions—Tunis-Morocco Nationality De- 
crees (1923), Treatment of Polish Nationals 
in Danzig (1932), and Interpretation of 
Peace Treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania (First Phase) .” 5 

Analysis of these opinions reveals that in 
all seven opinions the Court regarded the 
concept of domestic jurisdiction as compris- 
ing matters which according to interna- 
tional law are within the doméstic jurisdic- 
tion of a state. If the dispute or question 


arose out of matters which were governed, 


by treaty or other principles of international 
law and determination of the rights of the 
parties involved an examination of their ob- 
ligations under international law, the matter 
ceased to be one exclusively within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of a state and the plea 
of domestic jurisdiction was ill founded. 

In six of the seven ms the concept 
of domestic jurisdiction was that by which a 
matter had to be by international law ex- 
clusively within the domestic jurisdiction of 
a state in order to remove it from the juris- 
diction of international tribunals or organs. 
In the advisory opinion on Interpretation of 
Peace Treaties, the Court declined to treat 
a matter alleged to be essentially within the 
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domestic jurisdiction of States as differing 
from matters exclusively within domestic 
jurisdiction when the matter involved the 
interpretation of treaties. 

In two advisory opinions—Tunis-Morocco 
and Polish Nationals in Danzig—the juris- 
diction of the Court itself was not chal- 
lenged. In the Tunis-Morocco opinion the 
Court found that the jurisdiction of “the 
League of Nations Council was unaffected 
by a plea of domestic jurisdiction based 
upon matters which were, on a provisional 
view, governed” by international law. In the 
Polish Nationals in Danzig opinion the Court 
did not discuss the issue in the language of 
domestic jurisdiction, but rejected a Polish 
contention that Poland could submit to com- 
pulsory international jurisdiction claims 
based on matters falling within the domestic 
jurisdiction of Danzig and involving no vi- 
olation of the international obligations of 
Danzig. The fact that a dispute arose out 
of matters solely within the domestic juris- 
diction of a state removed it from the scope 
of international obligations to submit fo 
compulsory jurisdiction only questions of an 
international legal nature. 

In five * of the seven opinions the juris- 
diction of the Court was challenged on the 
plea of domestic jurisdiction, but in none of 
these cases did the Court regard the plea as 
barring its jurisdiction in limine litis. In 
the Peace Treaties opinion the plea was re- 
jected as ill founded. In the Electricity 
Company of Sofia and Bulgaria case, the 
plea was rejected as not possessing the char- 
acter of a preliminary objection, since it 
went to the merits, but it could be re- 
argued as a defense on the merits. In the 
Losinger and Right of Passage cases the 
jurisdictional plea of domestic jurisdiction 
was joined to the merits for further hearings, 
since a provisional view of the cases sug- 
gested the possibility that the issues could 
be decided only on the basis of principles 
of international law. In the Angle-Iranian 
Oil Company case the plea of domestic juris- 
diction was rejected as a bar to the juris- 
diction of the Court to indicate interim 
measures of protection, but the Court 
reserved the question of jurisdiction on the 


» merits for further hearings. 


The Losinger and Electricity cases were 

discontinued before a decision on the merits, 
the Right of Passage case is still pending 
on the merits; and in the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company case the Court later found that it 
lacked jurisdiction on grounds other than 
the plea of domestic jurisdiction.” 
- Certain conclusions are possible from this 
jurisprudence. First, reservations or pleas 
that the Court lacks jurisdiction with regard 
to matters which by international law fall 
either exclusively or essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of a state do not stop 
the Court in limine litis from determining its 
own competence when confronted with such 
a reservation or plea. Secondly, if the Court 
finds that a dispute relates to matters which 
according to international law fall exclu- 
sively within the domestic jurisdiction of a 
state, the Court will lack jurisdiction to 
decide the merits of the dispute. 


The United Kingdom Government de- 
fended the domestic jurisdiction reservation 
included in its declaration of September 19, 
1929, on the supererogatory ground that this 
is merely an explicit recognition of a limita- 
tion on the jurisdiction of the Permanent 
Court which results from international law 
itself * Judge Manley O. Hudson has observed 
with regard to reservations excluding dis- 


_ putes relating to matters of domestic juris- 


diction: 


It is difficult to see what is accomplished 
by~this exclusion; if a dispute relates to 
questions which wall within exclusively na- 
tional jurisdiction, it does not fall within 
one of the classes enumerated in paragraph 2 
of article 36.2 
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Prof. C. H. M. Waldock writes that a well- 
founded plea of domestic jurisdiction will 
serve as an effective defense on the merits 
even in the absence of a reservation of mat- 
ters of domestic jurisdiction; and where the 
jurisdictional instrument contains an ex- 
press or implied reservation of matters of 
domestic jurisdiction, “the defendant State 
may raise the issue of the reserved domain 
both as an objection to jurisdiction and as a 
substantive defense on the merits.” ” 

Since. article 36(2) of the Court’s statute 
excludes by clear implication disputes relat- 
ing to matters which by international law 
fall within the domestic jurisdiction of a 
state, question arises as to the need for in- 
serting domestic jurisdiction reservations in 
declarations accepting the Court’s compul- 
sory jurisdiction. As early as 1930, Professor 
Lauterpacht speculated whether the un- 
stated purpose of such reservations might 
not be to permit declarant state to substi- 
tute itself for the Court in determining 
whether or no a matter fell by international 
law within the exclusive jurisdiction of de- 
clarant state** The jurisprudence of the 
Court appears to lay at rest such a fear but, 
in its 1946 declaration accepting the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the Court, the United 
States explicitly reserves the right to make 
such determination. 


THE PEREMPTORY DOMESTIC JURISDICTION 
RESERVATION 


The history of the Connally amendment 
is too well known to require more than a 
brief summary here. In the resolution 
originally introduced by Senator WaYNe 
MorseE on July 28, 1945, the proposed decla- 
ration accepting the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the Court was qualified by a reservation 
of “(b) disputes with regard to questions 
which by international law fall exclusively 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States” —the identical formula then em- 
ployed by the United Kingdom and other 
states reserving such questions. A year 
later, a new Morse resolution was introduced 
with bipartisan support. By this resolution 
the wording of the domestic jurisdiction res- 
ervation was changed to read: “(b) disputes 
with regard to matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States.” The changed phraseology, 
based on article 2(7) of the United Nations 
Charter rather than on article 15(8) of the 
League of Nations covenant, omitted any ref- 
erence to “questions which by international 
law fall exclusively” within such jurisdiction. 

In this form, S.R. 196 survived public 
hearings = and was endorsed, without dis- 
sent, by the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations with the following statement: 

The question of what is properly a matter 
of international law is, in case of dispute, 
appropriate for decision by the Court itself, 
since, if it were left to the decision of each 
individual state, it would be possible to 
withhold any case from adjudication on the 
plea that it is a matter of domestic jurisdic- 
tion. It is plainly the intention of the 
statute that such quesions should be settled 
by the court ... [citing article 36(6) } ; 

The committee report continued that, al- 
though other states had reserved matters of 
domestic jurisdiction, in no case did they re- 
serve to themselves the right of decision. 
The committee therefore decided that a res- 
ervation of the right of decision as to what 
are matters essentially within domestic juris- 
diction would tend to defeat the purposes 
which it is hoped to achieve by means of the 
proposed declaration as well as the purpose 
of article 36, paragraphs 2 and 6 of the Stat- 
ute of the Court.” 

Despite this clearly reasoned statement, the 
Senate, on August 2, 1946, by a vote of 51 
to 12 adopted the Connally amendment: “as 
determined by the United States.” * 

The example set by the United States has 
since been followed by Prance (1947), Mex- 
ico (1947), Liberia (1952), Union of South 
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Africa (1955), India (1956), Pakistan 
(1957), and the Sudan (1957). 

The peremptory domestic jurisdiction 
reservation “as determined by” declarant 
state has been invoked in two cases before 
the International Court of Justice. In the 
Norwegian Loans case,” although the Nor- 
wegian declaration accepting the Court’s 
compulsory jurisdiction contained no do- 
mestic jurisdiction reservation, the Court 
permitted Norway to invoke, on the basis of 
reciprocity; the French reservation of “differ- 
ences relating to matters which are essen- 
tially within the national jurisdiction as 
understood by’ declarant state. Since the 
validity of the reservation was not ques- 
tioned by the parties, nor argued before it, 
the Court declined jurisdiction on the basis 
of the questionable reservation, while stating 
that it was not prejudging the question 
“whether the French reservation is con- 
sistent with the undertaking of a legal 
obligation and is compatible with article 
36, paragraph 6, of the statute.” It is im- 
portant to note that the invocation by Nor- 
way of the peremptory domestic jurisdiction 
reservation did not stop proceedings in 
limine litis. The Court joined Norway’s pre- 
liminary objections to the merits; and it 
was only after the case had been fully argued 
on the merits, with no issue being raised 
between the parties as to the validity of the 
peremptory reservation, that the Court al- 
lowed it without passing on its validity. 








140 Dept. of State Bulletin 118 (1959). 
See also statement by Secretary of State 
Dulles to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Jan. 14, 1959, where he said 
that “we envisage further steps to en- 
courage the greater use of that Court.” 
Ibid, 153. 

?See, e.g., Loftus Becker, “Some Political 
Problems of the Legal Adviser,” address be- 
fore the American Society of International 
Law, Apr. 26, 1958, 38 Dept. of State Bul- 
letin 832 (1958); 1958 Proceedings, Amer- 
ican Society of International Law 267; At- 
torney General William P. Rogers, “Inter- 
national Order Under Law,” address to the 
48th conference of the International Law 
Association, printed in 39 Dept. of State 
Bulletin 537 (1958). 

On Apr. 29, 1954, the Institut de Droit In- 
ternational unanimously adopted a voeu ex- 
pressing the hope “that States which in- 
clude in their declarations accepting the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice a reservation in respect of 
matters of domestic jurisdiction will leave it 
to the Court to decide in each particular 
case whether the reservation is applicable.” 
45 Annuaire de l'Institut de Droit Interna- 
tional 197, 300 (Tome IT, 1954). 

In the Introduction to his Annual Re- 
port for 1956-57, the U.N. Secretary Gen- 
eral deplored “new and far-reaching -res- 
ervations” which “may render the whole 
system of compulsory jurisdiction virtually 
illusory.” General Assembly, 12th sess., Of- 
ficial Records, supp. No. 1A, p. 5 (1957). 

The American Bar Association has op- 
posed the Connally reservation ever since its 
adoption. See 32 A.B.A.J. 873-74 (1946); 
33 ibid. 249, 430, 512 (1947). In August 
1958, the Report of the Special Committee 
on International Law Planning of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association (Hon. Thomas E. 
Dewey, chairman) stated, in part: 

“The committee believes that the with- 
drawal of the US. _ reservation to 
the jurisdiction of the International Court, 
to the extent that it allows the United 
States unilaterally to determine which dis- 
putes lie essentially within its own juris- 
diction, would be a most salutary step. It 
would be a demonstration of faith in the 
rule of law, and a persuasive example to 
others. We believe it would materially 
strengthen the position of the United 
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States in the world community as a lead- 
er in efforts to achieve the goal of the set- 
tlemen of all disputes by peaceful means.” 

2 T.LA.S., No. 1598; 1957-58 I.C.J. Yearbook 
212. 

«The materials are discussed in more de- 
tail in the writer’s lectures delivered at the 
Hague Academy of International Law in Au- 
gust 1958 on “Reservations to the Acceptance 
of Compulsory Jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice,” which will shortly 
appear in 93 Recueil des Cours 223-367 (1958, 
in press). 

Se also the admirable reports of C. Wil- 
fred Jenks, “Compétence obligatoire des in- 
stances judiciaries et arbitrales internation- 
ales,” in 47 Annuaire de l'Institut de Droit 
International 34-322 (Tome I, 1957). 

* Australia (1954), Belgium (1958), Bul- 
garia (1921), Cambodia (1957), Canada 
(1929), China (1940), Colombia (1937), Den- 
mark (1956), Dominican Republic (1924- 
33), El Salvador (1921-30), Finland (1958), 
France (1947), Haiti (1921), Honduras 
(1954), Israel (1956), Japan, 1958), Liberia 
(1952), Liechtenstein (1950), Luxembourg 
(1930), Mexico (1947), The Netherlands 
1956), New Zealand (1940), Nicaragua (1929), 
Norway (1956), Pakistan (1957), Panama 
(1921), Paraguay (1933), Philippines (1947), 
Portugal (1955), The Sudan (1957), Sweden 
(1957), Switzerland (1948), Thailand (1929), 
Turkey (1958), Union of South Africa (1955), 
United Arab-Republic (1957), United King- 
dom (1958), United States of America (1946), 
Uruguay (1921). 1957-58 I.C.J. Yearbook 
192 ff., and current materials from United 
Nations Secretariat. 

* Australia, Cambodia, Canada, France, Is- 
rael, Liberia, Mexico, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
The Sudan, Union of South Africa, United 
Kingdom, United States. 

* Albania, Australia, Brazil, Canada, India, 
Iran, New Zealand, Rumania, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom, Yugoslavia. Four 
other states—Argentina, Egypt, Iraq, and Po- 
land—drafted declarations containing do- 
mestic jurisdiction reservations but the dec- 
larations never entered into force. Cf. 
P.C.I.J., series E, No. 16, pp. 49, 345 ff. (1945); 
Manley O. Hudson, the Permanent Court of 


International Justice, 1920-42, pp. 682 ff. 
(1943). 

®P.CIJ., series A/B, No. 77, pp. 82-83 
(1939). 


* [1957] I.C.J. Rep. 9, 22. 

%” Tbid., 133-134. 

“P.CI.J., series A/B, No. 67, p. 15 (1936). 

12 Loc. cit. 

% [1951] I.C.J. Rep. 89, 92-93 

14 Loc. cit. 

” P.C.1.J., series B, No. 4, pp. 7 ff. (1923). 

*P.C.1IJ., series A/B, No. 44, p. 4 (1932). 

47 [1950] I.C.J. Rep. 65. 

%%In only three of these cases—the Losin- 
ger, Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., and Right of 
Passage cases—was the jurisdictional plea 
founded on a reservation to a declaration 
accepting compulsory jurisdiction. 

#9 [1952] I.C.J. Rept. 93. 

*® Memorandum on the Signature * * * 
of the Optional Clause * * *, Great Britain, 
Parl. Papers, Misc. No. 12 (1929), Cmd. 3452, 
p. 12. 

*t Hudson, op. cit. 471. Cf. J. H. Verzijl, 
“Affaire relative & Certains Emprunts Nor- 
végiens,” 4 Nederlands Tijdschrift voor In- 
ternationaal Recht 382 (1957). 

2 C. H. M. Waldock, “The Plea of Domestic 
Jurisdiction before International Legal Tri- 
bunals,” 31 Brit. Year Bk. of Int. Law 99, 
115, 124; 140 (1954). 

2H. Lauterpacht, “The British Reserva- 
tions to the Optional Clause,” 10 Economica 
137, 148-155 (1930). 

% S. Res. 160, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 8164 
(79th Cong., Ist sess.) . 

*% Compulsory Jurisdiction, International 
Court of Justice, Hearings before a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 


tions, U.S. Senate, 79th Cong., 2d sess., on S. 
Res. 196, July 11, 12, and 15, 1946 (160 pp.). 

2 International Court of Justice, Report 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, US. 
Senate, No. 1835, 79th Cong., 2d sess., July 
25, 1946, p. 5. 

2792 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 10697 (79th 
Cong., 2d sess., Aug. 2, 1946). 

28 India later withdrew her entire declara- 
tion accepting compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court. 

29 [1957] 1.C.J. Rep. 9, 26-27. 

2 [1956] I.C.J. Rep. 73-74. 





Can We Entrust Defense to a Committee? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there is increasing concern among seri- 
ous persons in Washington about the 
problem of fragmentation and the lack 
of long-range planning in national 
strategy. A number of proposals have 
been made for dealing with this situa- 
tion. Recently proposals along this line 
have been made by Senators JACKSON, 
JAVITS, and WILEY. 

I have also made some proposals de- 
signed to deal with the problem of frag- 
mentation, both in the executive and 
legislative branches. 

Recently, I was appointed a member 
of a subcommittee under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Jackson to review the 
Nation’s policymaking machinery to de- 
termine its fitness to meet the challenges 
of our time. In this connection, I 
should like to commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues a discriminating 
article by Prof. Hans J. Morgenthau en- 
titled “Can We Entrust Defense to a 
Committee?” This article which ap- 
peared in the June 7, 1959, New York 
Times magazine, is a careful critique of 
the National Security Council, pointing 
out that the NSC has never been able 
to perform the central function for 
which it was established, namely, long- 
range planning. One can gain a great 
deal of insight from this article without 
necessarily accepting the conclusion of 
the distinguished author that in the 
final analysis the problem of coordinat- 
ing strategy must be entrusted to a man, 
who in effect would be an assistant 
President. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Professor Morgenthau’s article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Can WE EntTRUST DEFENSE TO A COMMITTEE? 
(By Hans J. Morgenthau) 


Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat from 
Washington, created something of a sensa- 
tion when, last April 16 before the National 
War College, he summarized his criticism 
of our, governmental process in the field of 
national security in these words: “As it now 
functions, the National Security Council is 
@ dangerously misleading facade.” Follow- 
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ing this address, Senator JacKSON was ap- 
pointed chairman of a Subcommittee on 
National Policy Machinery to study the Na- 
tion’s ability to plan and coordinate cold 
war strategy. 

There is nothing new, however, in concern 
over the operations of the National Security 
Council. During the campaign of 1952, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, referring to the planning 
function of the council, declared: “We have 
seen how that planning has failed time and 
again these last years. The failure of this 
agency to do the job for which it was set 
up—to make the right plans in time—pro- 
duces waste on the grand scale. The Na- 
tional Security Council as presently consti- 
tuted is more a shadow agency than a really 
effective policymaker.” Is it still, and was 
it ever, as bad as all that? 

The Jacks6n committee and, with it, the 
Nation will have to ask themselves four 
fundamental questions: How is the National 
Security Council supposed to function? 
How has it actually functioned? Have the 
original conception and the actual perform- 
ance of its functions been sound? Insofar 
as they are not sound, what remedies are 
available? 

The National Security Council was estab- 
lished in 1947 by an act of Congress in or- 
der “* * * to advise the President with 
respect to the integration of domestic, for- 
eign, and military policies relating to the 
national security * * *.” ‘The law ascribes 
to the National Security Council two funda- 
mental duties: “‘(1) To assess and appraise 
the objectives, commitments, and risks of the 
United States in relation to our actual and 
potential military power, in the interest of 
national security, for the purpose of making 
recommendations to the President in con- 
nection therewith; and (2) to consider pol- 
icies on matters of common interest to the 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment concerned with the national security, 
and to make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent in connection therewith.” 

According to the law, the National Secu- 
rity Council is composed of the President, 
who is its chairman; the Vice President, who 
presides in the President’s absence; the Sec- 
retaries of State and Defense; the Director of 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
and such department heads as the President 
has appointed or invited. 

Thus, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Attorney General, the Director of the 
Budget, the Chairmen of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and the head of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration regularly 
attend the meetings of the Council. So do 
the President’s Special Assistant for National 
Security Affairs and the Council’s executive 
secretary and his deputy. This nucleus is 
surrounded by department heads, Govern- 
ment experts, and outside consultants who 
are invited to particular sessions. 

Two subsidiary agencies assist the Council 
in its work: the National Security Council 
Planning Board and the Operations Coordi- 
nating Board. The purpose of the Planning 
Board is to bring the total resources of the 
Government to bear upon the clarification of 
issues, upon the sharpening of alternative 
policies and their implications. The Coun- 
cil, thus presented with a concise and com- 
plete picture of the situation and of the poli- 
cies to cope with it, either agrees upon a 
single policy to be recommended to the 
President or else submits to the President 
alternative recommendations from among 
which he may choose one or none. Once the 
President’s decision is rendered, the Opera- 
tion’s Coordinating Board is responsible for 
marshaling the total resources of the Gov- 
ernment for the faithful execution of that 


policy. 
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To what extent does reality correspond 
to this picture of highly competent and 
thoroughly ‘coordinated policy planning, 
formulation, and execution? The answers 
which officials participating in the work of 
the council give to this question—and, in 
view of the secrecy of the council’s operation, 
they are the only ones who can answer it 
with any degree of competence—range all the 
way from the assertion that if the National 
Security Council did not exist there ought 
to be something like it to the statement that 
it is a waste of time. The extreme diversity 
of these assessments points to extreme dif- 
ferences in the quality of the different phases 
of the council’s performance. 

In order to understand what the council 
can and cannot do it is essential never to 
lose sight of the fact that the council is a 
committee. This is true of its two subsidiary 
boards as well. The virtues of the commit- 
tee system are few, its vices are many—and 
the National Security Council shares in both. 

Aside from bringing order into a formerly 
disjointed system, the National Security 
Council compels the representatives of sev- 
eral agencies concerned with different aspects 
of the same policy to cooperate continuously 
and systematically on the three levels of 
planning, formulation, and execution of 
policy. The representative of Agency A can- 
not help but take note of the assets, limita- 
tions, and concerns of Agency B and of the 
ways of thinking of its representative, and 
vice versa. This continuous confrontation 
of diverse points of view is an educational 
process that may well engender mutual 
understanding and lead to a built-in co- 
ordination of policies. 

The system has enabled the National Se- 
curity Council to handle the continuation 
and development of established policies with 
a considerable measure of success. But the 
coramittee system has failed—and was bound 
to fail—in the vital task of initiating new 
policies and resolving major conflicts of views 
and interests among agencies represented 
on the council. 

The men who meet in the National Secu- 
rity Council and its subsidiary boards are 
not free agents but instructed ambassadors 
representing the particular interests and 
particular points of view of their respective 
agencies. Only rarely have they dared to 
deviate from the policies of their agencies; 
making clear that they were speaking for 
themselves. 

Since the agency representatives meet in 
the National Security Council on equal 
terms, a minority point of view, if pressed, 
must be brought before the President. In 
that case, one side or the other stands to 
lose—both sides, if the President does not 
choose between the alternatives, but leaves 
the decision in abeyance. Thus, while there 
have been many split recommendations on 
minor issues, few alternative proposals on 
basic policies, generally supported by the 
Departments of Defense and State against 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Treasury, 
have been advanced. This imposition of 
budgetary limitations on all levels of policy 
planning distorts and inhibits the planning 
process from the outset. 

An air of diplomatic politeness is said to 
permeaté generally the deliberations of the 
National Security. Council; members of a 
team hesitate to antagonize each other by 
speaking their minds freely in criticism of 
their colleagues’ policies. More particularly, 
@ minor agency will think twice before op- 
posing the position of a major department. 

As a result the National Security Council 
has tended to shy away from bold innovation 
in favor of a compromise—sometimes in- 
consistent within’ itself or with other com- 
promises—or the evasion of decision alto- 
gether—often concealed in an exhortative 
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formula which satisfies everybody because it 
means all things-to all agencies. 

Thus when the issue reaches the Presi- 
dent its outlines, in terms of both informa- 
tion and judgment, are likely to be blurred, 
while the alternative solutions have been 
dissolved in the formula of compromise. In 
the process the President is relieved of the 
burden of choosing; he approves what is pre- 
sented to him as the Council’s unanimous 
advice. 

Since the formula which has thus become 
the policy of the United States has not really 
resolved the issue, but only glossed it over, 
the working groups under the Operations 
Coordinating Board interpret it in terms of 
their own agencies’ preferences. The result 
is either further compromise or no coordina- 
tion at all on the level of policy execution. 
Key agencies, such as the Defense and State 
Departments, are no more coordinated today 
than they ever were. But worse than that, 
agencies can find themselves without an ap- 
proved policy, the National Security Council's 
formula not having provided it and the Op- 
erations Coordinating Board not having dis- 
tilled it, and therefore yield to yet another 
incentive to continue safe but obsolete rou- 
tines. 

It is small wonder that there has been a 
tendency on the part of certain agencies to 
circumvent the National Security Council 
altogether. Some of the most important new 
policies upon which the United States has 
embarked in the past 10 years were never 
brought before the National Security Council 
at all. A strong agency whose chief has the 
ear of the President has a much better. 
chance to get what it wants by bringing its 
policy recommendation directly to the Presi- 
dent than by having it processed out of rec- 
ognition by the machinery of the National 
Security Council. On the other hand, small 
and new agencies, which carry little weight 
within the governmental hierarchy, have at 
times been rather anxious to use the Na- 
tional Security Council as a forum and to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to enlist 
the support of powerful agencies. 

There are those who praise the National 
Security Council as democracy in action, 
government of laws and not of men, rep- 
resentative government. They are doubly 
mistaken; for they misunderstand both the 
nature of democracy and the nature of policy 
formation. 

Democracy is responsible government; that 
is to say, the people or their representatives 
can hold the officials of the government to 
account for their policies. Yet it is the ear- 
mark of government by committee that it 
shifts responsibility from an individual to 
a faceless collectivity. 

Who is responsible for the neglect of Latin 
America or the surprise of the Iraqi revolu- 
tion? Who will be responsible if tomorrow 
a renewed crisis over the offshore islands 
confronts us with a new dilemma and an in- 
creased danger? Below the President, the 
people’s finger can point to nobody in par- 
ticular. In a sense, all the committees that 
had a hand in these policies are responsible, 
and since, as it were, everybody is respon- 
sible, nobody is. 

As democracy demands individual respon- 
sibility, so does the policymaking process. 
The conception of that process as represen- 
tation of different points of view misunder- 
stands the difference between the executive 
and legislative decision as well as the rela- 
tion between the making of a decision, on 
the one hand, and information and con- 
sultation, on the other. 

The policy decisions of the executive 
branch of the Government, like the deci- 
sions of the business executive or any deci- 
sion an individual must make in his private 
affairs, are fundamentally different from the 
legislative decision. The latter is supposed 
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to represent divergent interests brought to 
a common denominator or one interest which 
has won out over the others. The executive 
decision is supposed to be, first of all, the cor- 
rect decision, the decision which is more 
likely than any other to bring forth the de- 
sired result. 

The committee system is appropriate for 
the legislative process, and it is not by acci- 
dent that it originated and was institution- 
alized there. The Executive decision re- 
quires the mind and will of one man who, 

ter hearing the evidence and taking coun- 
sel, takes it upon himself to decide what the 
right action is under the circumstances. 

The relation between the making of the 
decision, on the one hand and information 
and consultation, on the other, is hierarchi- 
cal, not equalitarian. The informant and 
consultant are the servants of the decision 
maker, not participants in the decisionmak- 
ing process. They provide the raw material 
for the decision, not the decision itself. 

In theory, the President is the one man 
who decides, on the advice of and with the 
information supplied by the National Secur- 
ity Council. In practice, however, in the 
great majority of cases, the collectivity of the 
National Security Council decides, or goes 
through the motions of deciding, with the 
President approving the result. 

The theory of the completeness of the 
President’s Executive power is defied by the 
multiplicity and complexity of the decisions 
expected of him. The theory of the Presi- 
dent deciding with the advice of the National 
Security Council has become in good measure 
a fiction. But what of the decision of the 
National Security Council replacing the 
President's? It, too, has become in good 
measure a fiction. Thus the bureaucratic 
machinery moves slowly on, following the 
direction of its past movements rather than 
of a clear-cut decision from above, and at 
best shifting its heavy weight slightly this 
way or that according to the changing distri- 
bution of the weights within itself. 

Not even the wisest and most vigorous of 
Presidents could perform the functions our 
system of government expects him to per- 
form; nor could even the best organized 
and staff National Security Council. The 
President cannot do what he is supposed 
to do because of the nature of his task; 
the National Security Council, by virtue of 
its nature. 

Where, then, is the remedy? Three types 
of remedies have been proposed: to change 
the composition of the National Security 
Council, to create another to advise the 
President and the National Security Council, 
and to interpose between the President and 
the National Security Council another man 
with the power of decision. 

The President has at different times es- 
poused the first and third remedies, while 
Senator Jackson, in suggesting the estab- 
lishment of an Academy of National Policy 
to advise the President, has identified him- 
self with the second. 

In the campaign speech quoted earlier, 
Mr. Eisenhower called for the appointment 
to the National Security Council of “civil- 
ians of the highest capacity, integrity, and 
dedication to public service. They should 
have no other official duties.” 

And in a private letter, printed in Life of 
March 16, 1959, he said: “* * * In our con- 
versation I pointed out to you that my 
‘ideal’ organizational change would be to 
create a post which I would call ‘the First 
Secretary of the Government.’ This officer— 
who is this case would be Mr. Dulles— 

would be responsible to the President for 
coordinating and directing the efforts of 
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the State Department, the USIA, the ICA, 
and the international activities of the De- 
partments of Commerce, Agriculture, Labor, 
and Treasury. He would be relieved of the 
chore of meeting with committees and long 
hours of detailed discussion and argument— 
he would be given time tothink * * *.” 
This letter, it seems to me, goes indeed to 
the heart of the problem. 

The problem lies in the congenital in- 
ability of the National Security Council to 
present the President with an overall view 
of the issue, and sharply defined alternative 
policies, since the National Security Council 
is not an independent agency with an inde- 
pendent cutlook, but only the sum total of 
the views and interests ‘of the agencies rep- 
resented on it. It cannot cure the disease 
of fragmentation and parochialism but in- 
stitutionalizes it on the highest level. The 
President, deprived of independent sources 
of information and judgment, is thereby re- 
duced to one of three roles, al] inadequate: 
(1) arbiter of imteragency conflict, (2) 
ratifier of compromise or the exhortative 
formula, (3) abstentionist who will return 


the issue to the agencies concerned in the 
hope that they will finally agree upon a 
formula which he can ratify. 

Would the addition of independent mem- 
bers to the National Security Council solve 
this problem? It might add tc the prestige 
of the National Security Council’s advice, 


but it could not change its nature, for no 
outsider could dare to put his judgment 
against the judgment of the agencies which 
have all the information and ail the respon- 
sibility for the execution of policy. 

Could another committee of independent 
members provide the remedy? It might pro- 
vide the President with ideas; it might plan 
policy with independent boldness. But 
when it comes to the formulation and execu- 
tion of policy, the President would still be 
faced with the impossible task that faces him 
now. 

No President can perform the functions of 





Head of State, Chief Executive, Commander 
in Chief, and head of his party at the same 
time. He cannot even plan, formulate, co- 


ordinate, and supervise the execution of pol- 
icy at the same time. A committee, such as 
the National Security Council, can make the 
President seem superfluous, but it cannot 
replace him. Only one man can do that, 
who combines the knowledge, judgment, 
character and, above all, authority necessary 
to impose his will, through a chain of com- 
mand of Officials individually responsible, 
upon an executive branch fragmented into 
semiautonomous fiefdoms. The President 
has the authority, but he has neither the 
time nor necessarily the other qualities. Yet 
he can appoint a man who has these quali- 
ties and invest him with his authority, and 
he can dismiss him when he shows himself 
lacking in these qualities. 

It matters little whether this man be the 
Secretary of State or the Vice President, 
whom President Eisenhower wanted to ap- 
point in 1956 Chairman of the Policy Coori- 
dinating Board. But it must be a man, not 
a committee. 

It has been said that there is no substi- 
tute for victory. Let it be said that there is 
no substitute, either, for one man’s mind 
grasping the Nation’s interests, for one man’s 
judgment deciding how these interests can 
best be served, for one man’s will seeing the 
decision through, for one man’s soul feeling 
the anguish and the exhilaration of great 
deeds. Great men, not efficient committees, 
have made nations great and guarded their 
greatness, and a great nation could well be 
ruined by a committee, however efficient. 


Presidential Inability: The Constitutional 
Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, re- 
cently, the Honorable George Cochran 
Doub, Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the Civil Division, addressed 
the Federal Bar Association on “Presi- 
dential Inability: The Constitutional 
Problem.” 

In his remarks, Mr. Doub reviews in 
a “nost incisive manner those situations 
in our history which so clearly point to 
the need for a constitutional solution to 
the problem of Presidential inability. In 
his concluding remarks, the Assistant 
Attorney General made the following 
statement: 

There is now presented the best oppor- 
tunity in our history for the solution of this 
problem. The time required for the ratifica- 
tion of a constitutional amendment will un- 
doubtedly extend beyond the term of this ad- 
ministration and accordingly will be inap- 
plicable to it. We do not know the person 
or the party that will occupy the White 
House in 1961, but we do know that under 
the Constitution, it will not be President 
Eisenhower. At this moment in history, the 
proposed measure can be considered entirely 
upon its merits without any consideration of 
personalities or parties, 


Mr. Doub ended his address by urging 
Congress to take action on a proposed 
constitutional amendment—Senate Joint 
Resolution 40—which has the unqualified 
support of the administration and wide 
bipartisan support in the Senate. 

This proposed amendment has been 
favorably recommended by the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments, 
and it is my hope that it will be favorably 
reported to the Senate by the Judiciary 
Committee in the very near future. It 
is my further hope that the Senate will 
consider and act favorably upon this 
resolution during this session of the 86th 
Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the text of the very excellent address by 
the Assistant Attorney General. 


There ‘being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PRESIDENTIAL INABILITY: THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
PROBLEM 


(Address by George Cochran Doub, Assistant 
Attorney General, Civil Division, U.S. De- 
partment of Justice, at dinner of the 
Federal Bar Association in honor of the 
Federal judges of the seventh circuit, Chi- 
cago, Tll., June 11, 1959) 

On March 4, 1881, James A. Garfield, who 
as a boy drove the mule team of a canal boat 
on the Ohio Canal, became President of the 
United States. Only 4 months later, Garfield 
drove in his carriage from the White House 
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, down Pennsylvania Avenue to the Baltimore 
and Potomac Railroad depot on Sixth Street 
intending to take a train to New England. 
As he walked through the station arm-in-arm 
with Secretary of State James G. Blaine, an 
assassin stepped forward with a cocked re- 
volver and fired two shots at Garfield striking 
him in the arm and side. When the lunatic, 
Charles J. Guiteau, was seized and dragged 
through the crowd, he cried, “Arthur is 
President of the United States now.” 

Garfield lay in a coma for 80 days com- 
pletely unable to perform the duties of Presi- 
dent. During that period, he performed only 
one official act—the signing of an extradition 
paper. The total incapacity of the President 
during this period, we are told, had a harm- 
ful effect on the country. Considerable Gov- 
ernment business could not be conducted nor 
could important officials be appointed. It 
has been said that the Nation’s foreign rela- 
tions, lacking the direction of the Chief 
Executive, seriously deteriorated. Only rou- 
tine business was handled by department 
heads. 

Yet, nothing was done. There was criticism 
that Secretary of State Blaine was attempting 
to usurp the President’s duties and there 
were insistent demands that Vice President 
Chester A. Arthur act. After 60 days, a 
Cabinet meeting was held in which it was 
unanimously voted that Vice President 
Arthur should assume the powers of the 
Presidential office. But would he become 
President and thus preclude Garfield from 
returning to office? Opinions were divided. 
The members of the Cabinet voted 4-3, with 
Attorney General Wayne MacVeagh among 
the majority, that Arthur would become 
President and would thus permanently oust 
Garfield from office. The majority relied 
upon the fact that upon the three prior oc- 
casions of the death of the Chief Executive, 
the Vice President had become President and 
the language of the Constitution concerning 
death and inability was exactly the same. 

The Cabinet resolved that, before Arthur 
should take this momentous step, Garfield 
should be consulted about the serious conse- 
quence to him which might attend Arthur’s 
assumption of the powers of President. How- 
ever, this could not be done by reason of 
Garfield’s desperate condition. Arthur him- 
self emphatically declined to take any steps 
to assume the powers of the President on the 
ground that he would not be a party to oust- 
ing Garfield from office. If Vice President 
Arthur had believed that he would exercise 
the powers of the Presidency only for the du- 
ration of the President’s disability, there 
would have been no reason for his failure to 
exercise those powers. Considerable senti- 
ment developed at the time for clarification 
of the law, but after Garfield’s death Arthur 
took office as President and the matter 
dropped. 

If such uncertainty could occur during 
the peaceful days of 1881, how frightening 
would be the prospect of similar uncertainty 
at a time when it is essential that the Na- 
tion have such continuity of official leader- 
ship as to enable critical decisions to be met 
and made. oe 

In periods of peace and quiet of the past, 
this issue may not have been of vital im- 
portance but in the dangerous critical days 
of world leadership, of nuclear weapons, of 
the touch of the ICBM on the nerve of 
danger, of a powerful threatening enemy, 
the problem becomes one of paramount con- 
sequence. In times of almost continuous 
international crisis requiring immediate deci- 

sions by the Executive to safeguard the Na- 
tion’s interests, our future safety could pos- 
sibly depend upon our ability to have pro- 
vided clear definitive answers to this consti- 
tutional question. 

’ In the event of the inability of the Presi- 

dent to discharge the powers and duties of 

his office, does the Vice President succeed 
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permanently to the presidency? Or does he 
act as a temporary pinchhitter during the 
disability period? Who is authorized to say 
a President is unable to discharge his duties? 

You will recall that paragraph 6 of section 
1 of article 11 of the Constitution provides 
that “in case of the removal, death, resigna- 
tion and inability to discharge the powers 
and duties of the Office of President, the 
same shall devolve on the Vice President.” 
You will notice that the language is manda- 
tory. ‘The same shall,’ not “may,” devolve 
on the Vice President. “Devolve” means ta 
pass down, descend, to transfer, and the 
mandatory transfer to the Vice President 
occurs in the same way in each of the four 
situations: removal, death, resignation, or 
inabiilty to discharge the powers and duties 
of the Office of President. No distinction is 
made as to what happens in case of Presi- 
dential inability and the President’s removal, 
death, or resignation. 

The Constitution states, “the same shall 
devolve on the Vice President * * *.” To 
what do the words “the same” refer? What 
is it that shall “devolve” upon the Vice Pres- 
ident? Is it the office of the President? In 
that case, the President would thenceforth 
be permanently excluded from his office; or 
do only the power and duties devolve upon 
the Vice President and in that case, his 
tenure as the acting chief executive would 
end upon the recovery of the President. 

It appears that there was a constitutional 
question, when the issue first arose, whether 
the Vice President, in the case of the death of 
the President, became President or acting 
President for the balance of the term, but 
this doubt has now been settled by estab- 
lished practice. 

The question first was presented when 
President William Henry Harrison died of 
pneumonia in office in 1841, 1 month after 
his inauguration, “worn away and destroyed 
by the hordes of applicants for public office.” 
Did Vice President John Tyler become Pres- 
ident or acting President? Many objected 
at the time to Tyler becoming President be- 
cause it was believed that the precedent 
would establish that the same result must 
occur when the President became disabled. 
It was: argued that the records of the Con- 
stitutional Convention indicated that the 
Convention had not intended that the Vice 
President become President under the suc- 
cession clause but merely that he should 
exercise the powers and duties of the dis- 
abled President until his inability was re- 
moved. Daniel Webster, then Secretary of 
State, was the only Whig who was not 
greatly alarmed over what the Democrat, 
Tyler, would do in opposition to Whig poli- 
cies and interests. Webster took the posi- 
tion that Vice President Tyler actually be- 
came President. It was Tyler’s initial belief 
that he would act as President during Har- 
rison’s unexpired term, but reflection 
changed his attitude and in his “inaugural 
address” he boldly proclaimed that-he had 
been called to “the high office of this Con- 
federacy.” 

The first paper submitted to Tyler for his 
signature had below the space for his signa- 
ture the word “Acting President.’ Tyler was 
incensed and by a stroke of his pen elimi- 
nated the word “Acting” and signed as 
President, and President he became. After 
him, six other Vice Presidents, Fillmore, 
Johnson, Arthur, Theodore Roosevelt, Cool- 
idge, and Truman, did likewise upon the 
death of the President in office. From these 
precedents, it is now assumed that, in the 
case of the death of a President, the Vice 
President becomes President for the unex- 
pired term. Yet, the very way the original 
doubt was resolved by these precedents has 
contributed to the problem in the case of 
the inability of the President to discharge 
the powers and duties of his office. 

When we examine the original articles 
agreed upon in substance by the Consti- 
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tutional Convention before their revision by 
the Committee of Style, we find that they 
made clear that upon the inability of the 
President to discharge the powers and du- 
ties of his office the Vice President should 
exercise those powers and duties “until the 
inability of the President be removed.” 

In other words, the framers of the Con- 
stitution intended that the Vice President 
would be acting as President, but would not 
become the President. Although acting as 
President, he would remain in the office of 
Vice President. 

The obscurity developed by reason of the 
revision made by the Committee of Style, 
which boiled the provision down to the sim- 
plified statement that in case of removal, 
death, resignation, or inability to discharge 
the powers and duties of the office “the same 
shall devolve on the Vice President.” 

This interpretation is borne out by the 
debates in the Convention indicating that 
the Vice Presidency was originally created to 
provide for an alternate Chief Executive 
who might function from time to time 
should the President be unable to exercise 
the powers and duties of his office. Indeed, 
only after the Convention decided upon this 
standby position did the Convention con- 
sider giving the Vice President something 
to do while he waited in the wings. The 
idea of assigning him the duty of presiding 
over the Senate seems to have been an 
afterthought. 

In 1919, President Woodrow Wilson suf- 
fered a stroke while leading his great fight 
for the adoption of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. At that time the posi- 
tion of the United States had developed 
into one of world leadership. After our 
spectacular military and economic exertions 
in World War I, and at the moment that 
the leader of democracy was stricken, in the 
midst of the postwar effort to establish a 
lasting peace, a dramatic Senate battle over 
ratification of the Versailles Treaty and of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations was 
being waged. 

The illness of Wilson continued from his 
collapse on September 25, 1919, until the 
end of his Presidential term on March 4, 
1921. During this period of 1 year and 5 
months, the President was unable to attend 
any Cabinet meetings or to perform most of 
his duties. The exact extent of his inability 
is not clear because his condition was care- 
fully shielded from the public by Mrs. Wil- 
son, his personal physician, and his en- 
tourage in the White House. Indeed, even 
the Vice President and the Cabinet were 
kept in the dark about Wilson’s condition. 
It is said that for a considerable period of 
time—although the precise time is subject 
to speculation—he was completely unable to 
perform any of the duties of his high office. 
It has been believed that Mrs. Wilson and 
the President’s physician played a major 
role in making and deciding matters of 
large public policy. In any event, the ad- 
ministration of the Government almost was 
at a standstill for 1% years. 

Without the direction of the President or 
Vice President, Secretary of State Lansing 
called 21 Cabinet meetings in an attempt to 
prevent the affairs of the Government from 
becoming paralyzed. When Wilson heard of 
these meetings he accused Lansing of usurp- 
ing Presidential power and forced this out- 
standing Secretary of State to resign. Upon 
Lansing’s suggestion that the Cabinet re- 
quest Vice President Marshall to act as 
President, Joseph P. Tumulty, Wilson’s sec- 
retary, replied: “You may rest assured that 
while Wilson is lying in the White House on 
the broad of his back I will not be a party 
to ousting him.” At that time widespread 
discussion again ensued for clarification of 
the law, but when Wilson’s term expired 
the matter died down again. 

Now, why did Wilson’s personal advisers 
fear knowledge of his disability becoming 
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known? I believe that there can be no 
doubt that a primary reason was because of 
their fear that public opinion would de- 
mand that Vice President Marshall take over 
the powers of the Presidency and, if Wilson 
should recover, he might face a constitu- 
tional fight to regain his office. In other 
words, the dangerous uncertainty of this 
constitutional provision was responsible for 
this deplorable situation. Attempts made 
to induce Vice President Marshall to act as 
President failed. The major reason Marshall 
was unwilling to act was because of the fear 
that once he did so, Wilson would be ousted 
permanently from the Presidency. 

The pernicious consequences of the belief 
that a Vice President actually succeeds to 
the Presidency for the balance of the Presi- 
dential term, when called upon to exercise 
the powers and duties of a disabled Presi- 
dent, have been in both the Garfield and the 
Wilson cases to frustrate the intent of the 
drafters of the Constitution that the Na- 
tion should have an alternate Chief Execu- 
tive ready to provide continuous Executive 
leadership. If it had been perfectly clear 
that constitutionally the President could 
resume his power at any time his disability 
ended and he was relinquishing the reins 
only temporarily, this dangerous problem 
should not have arisen in either the Gar- 
field or Wilson administrations. 

Immediately upon President Eisenhower's 
recovery from his heart attack in Colorado in 
September 1955 he directed the Department 
of Justice to institute a full legal study of 
the constitutional problem with respect to 
presidential imability. His purpose was the 
preparation of a plan for the protection of 
the Nation in the event any President in the 
future were to become disabled. After an 
extensive study of the problem by Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, the President re- 
viewed alternative plans and authorized the 
Attorney General to consult persons outside 
the Government for their views and criti- 
cisms. “The President also sought the opin- 
,ions of the members of the Cabinet at a 
Cabinet meeting. Finally a definitive plan 
proposing a constitutional amendment was 
prepared by Attorney General Brownell, ap- 
proved by the President, orally presented by 
the President at a meeting of congressional 
leaders of both parties and publicly an- 
nounced in the testimony of the Attorney 
General before a subcommittee of the Judi- 
ciary Committee in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

President Eisenhower was the first Presi- 
dent of the United States who had the cour- 
age, the interest and the appreciation of the 
problem to attempt to correct this serious 
deficiency of the Constitution. Every prior 
President shrank from attempting to deal 
with this delicate matter or manifested no 
realization of the difficulty. 

On March 3, 1958, the President and the 
Vice President took an historic step in con- 
sultation with Attorney General William P. 
Rogers when they reduced to memorandum 
form, and published, their own understand 
ing of the constitutional role of the Vice 
President as acting President during the 
disability of the President. The Eisenhower- 
Nrxon understanding was stated in these 
terms: 

“The President and the Vice President 
have agreed that the following procedures 
are in accord with the purposes and provi- 
sions of article 2, section 1, of the Constitu- 
tion, dealing with presidential inability. 
They believe that these procedures, which 
are intended to apply to themselves only, are 
in no sense outside or contrary to the Con- 
stitution but are consistent with its present 
provisions and implement its clear intent. 

“1, In the event of inability the President 
would—if possible—so inform the Vice Pres- 
ident, and the Vice President would serve as 
acting President, exercising the powers and 
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duties of the office until the inability had 
ended. 

“2. In the event of an inability which 
would prevent the President from communi- 
cating with the Vice President, the Vice 
President, after such consultation as seems 
to him appropriate under the circumstances, 
would decide upon the devolution of the 
powers and duties of the Office and would 
serve as Acting President until the inability 
had ended. 

“3. The President, in either event, would 

determine when the inability had ended 
and at that time wouid resume the full 
exercise of the powers and duties of the 
Office.” 
I have no doubt that this unprecedented 
document, although not binding upon fu- 
ture Presidents and Vice Presidents, will 
become recognized as a notuble state paper 
of our constitutional history. 

On the day following the Eisenhower- 
Nixon announcement a bipartisan majority 
of the members of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, including Senators Kefauver, 
Dirksen, Hruska, Hennings, Johnston, Lang- 
er, Watkins, Jenner, and Butler, joined in 
sponsoring a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment on Presidential inability which 
adopted the administration's proposal with 
certain changes in section 4 acceptable to 
the Executive. This proposed bipartisan 
amendment was promptly introduced in the 
Congress. 

Section 1 restates existing law in case of 
the removal, death, or resignation of the 
President. 

Section 2 provides that, if a President de- 
clares in writing that he is unable to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of his office, 
those powers and duties shall be discharged 
by the Vice President as acting President. 
This section assures a President in announc- 
ing his own inability that his powers and 
duties will be restored to him upon his 
recovery. 

Section 3 deals with a situation in which 
the President is unable or unwilling to de- 
clare his own disability. In that case, the 
Vice President with the approval of the 
majority of the heads oi the executive de- 
partments in office—that is to say, the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet—shali make this decision. 
Many scholars agree that the Vice Presi- 
dent alone now has the authority under 
the Constitution to make this determina- 
tion. Section $3 requires the written con- 
currence of a majority of the members of 
the Cabinet. 

Section 4 provides that, whenever the 
President declares in writing that his dis- 
ability is terminated, he shall resume the 
exercise of the powers and duties of his 
office. This provision affords a constitu- 
tional guarantee to a President that he will 
regain the powers of his office when his dis- 
ablity has been removed. 

The realities of the situation suggest that 
it is unlikely a Vice President would attempt 
to assume the duties of the presidency un- 
less it were clear beyond challenge that the 
President was, in fact, unable to exercise 
the responsibilities of the office. The pro- 
posed constitutional provision proclaiming 
plainly that the Vice President will merely 
discharge the powers and duties of the 
presidential office for the temporary period 
of disability should negative any motive of 
usurpation. At the same time, the Vice 
President should not in the future under 
the amendment refuse—as Vice President 
Arthur and Vice President Marshall—to per- 
form his constitutional duty of serving as 
the alternate executive temporarily when 
the circumstances require that he do so. 

Section 4 will allow the President to re- 
sume the functions of his office although 
there might be a difference of opinion be- 
tween the President and the Vice President 
whether the disability has ended. However, 
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in the event of a dispute between them as 
to this, provision is made for immediate ac- 
tion by the Congress, whether then in ses- 
sion or not, to resolve the issue if raised in 
writing by the Vice President with the sup- 
port of the majority of the Cabinet. A two- 
thirds vote of the Members present in both 
Houses would be required to establish the 
continued existence of the President’s in- 
ability. Thereafter, the announcement by 
the acting President that the President’s in- 
ability has ended or a resolution adopted by 
a majority of both Houses will restore the 
powers of the office to the President upon 
his recovery. 

Historically this problem has never been 
one of a too aggressive Vice President but 
rather of a reluctant Vice President, who 
hesitated to exercise the powers of the 
President under the present succession 
clause of the Constitution because of the 
uncertainty that his action might result in 
the permanent elimination of the President 
from his office. 

The essential solution is a clarifying 
amendment establishing that the Vice Pres- 
ident’s tenure of the presidential powers is 
only temporary. This provision is the foun- 
dation of the administration's proposal sub- 
mitted in 1957, resubmitted in 1958, and 
the bipartisan amendment proposed in the 
same year. The proposal implements the 
original understanding of the members of 
the Constitutional Convention as indicated 
in the debates and in the original articles. 

There is now presented the best oppor- 
tunity in our history for the solution vf this 
problem. The time required for the ratifi- 
cation of a constitutional amendment will 
undoubtedly extend beyond the term of this 
administration and accordingly will be in- 
applicable to it. We do not know the per- 
son or the party that will occupy the White 
House in 1961, but we do know that under 
the Constitution, it will. not be President 
Eisenhower. At this moment in history, the 
proposed measure can be considered entirely 
upon its merits without any consideration of 
personalities or parties. 

At the time of each illness of President 
Eisenhower, as in the case of President Gar- 
field and President Wilson, there was a gen- 
eral recognition of the seriousness of this 
constitutional problem of succession and 
clamor by political leaders of both parties 
and the press that constructive measures be 
taken for its resolution. Although the prob- 
lem arises from a permanent inherent de- 
fect in our constitutional system, proposals 
for its resolution now lie dormant in the 
Congress under the press of far less signifi- 
cant matters. The bipartisan constitu- 
tional amendment was proposed over a year 
ago yet the Senate Judiciary Committee and 
the House Judiciary Committee have taken 
ho action of any kind. 

An informed and responsible public opin- 
ion appears needed to secure the action 


which the interests of the Nation plainly re- 
quires. 





New York County Lawyers’ Association 
Opposes H.R. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement of the special 
committee on the U.S. Supreme Court 
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of the New York County Lawyers’ Asso- 

ciation opposing H.R. 3, a bill to estab- 

lish rules of interpretation governing 
questions of the effect of acts of Congress 
on State laws: 

STATEMENT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
THE U.S. SuPREME COURT OF THE NEW 
York Country Lawyers’ ASSOCIATION OP- 
POSING H.R. 3 
The special committee on the U.S. Su- 

preme Court of thes-New York County Law- 

yers’ Association opposes H.R. 3. As lawyers, 
we call attention to the fact that this shot- 
gun approach to the intricate technical 
problems of Federal jurisdiction is _most 
hazardous. If this unwise measure is en- 
acted, the legal effect of long-established 
statutes governing business conduct, labor 
management relations and many other areas 
would be placed in doubt. The public would 
be faced with sudden uncertainty concern- 
ing the meaning of many important laws 
and the courts would be burdened with the 
relitigation of long-settled issues. 

Howarp M. HOLTZMANN, 
Chairman. 





John Foster Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr.*REES of Kansas.- Mr. Speaker, 
under the consent granted me by the 
House, I include a fine editorial that re- 
cently appeared in the Baltimore Even- 
ing Sun concerning the late John Foster 
Dulles, Secretary of State: 

Nothing was more impressive about John 
Foster Dulles than his fortitude in the face 
of his final illness. Few men in public life 
have shown more courage than he in con- 
tinuing his’ work in the presence of fatal 
disease and few have met the final challenge 
with more composure. He was a contro- 
versial figure throughout his public career, 
but his critics were as loud in his praise 
during the concluding months of his life 
as his friends and supporters. 

Mr. Dulles served as Secretary of State 
from 1953 until early in this year, and many 
people think of him exclusively in, terms of 
this office. Actually, aside from a few brief 
periods during his early manhood when he 
was a minor member of various delegations 
after the war of 1917-18, his public career 
began in 1944 when he became the campaign 
adviser on foreign affairs to Governor Dewey, 
of New York, then running for the presi- 
dency. 

On Mr. Dewey’s behalf he entered into 
consultations with Secretary Hull and nego- 
tiated the arrangement under which the plan 
for organizing the United Nations was kept 
out of the presidential campaign. This was 
the beginning of the bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy, or as Mr. Hull preferred to call it, the 
nonpartisan foreign policy. Later, he worked 
closely with Senator Vandenberg and was 
one of the useful contributors to the bi- 
partisan support for the various moves ini- 
tiated during the Truman administration. 
His chief achievement was in the negotia- 
tion of the Japanese peace treaty. 

During this phase of his career, Mr. Dulles 
was not partisan in his approach and his 
utterances were largely noncontroversial. 
Briefly during the presidential campaign of 
1952, Mr. Dulles became a vigorous partisan, 
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and when he took office as Secretary of State 
another change occurred: He began to use 
speeches and public statements not to in- 
form the public about what he was doing 
but to create certain effects in Moscow, Pei- 
ing, or some other foreign capital. In a 
word, be became a diplomatist of the old 
school, seeking in everything to further aims 
which were not always publicly disclosed. 

It was this change which led to most of 
the controversy about Mr. Dulles. No other 
American Secretary of State had ever shown 
the mastery of the arts of diplomatic pub- 
licity which he demonstrated, but his very 
excellence in this field led to confusion as 
to what his immediate aims were. His ulti- 
mate aims were, of course, always clear. 
His policy in the main was to resist expan- 
sion of Communist influence along the lines 
laid down by General Marshall and Mr. Ache- 
son, And in general he succeeded in carrying 
on the work they had begun. 

Now with the Berlin crisis confronting 
the world, Mr. Dulles passes from the scene. 
There is reason to believe that had he lived 
and continued in office, he would have been 
a tower of strength in this emergency. His 
work in general remains to be assessed, but 
one thing is clear. He was a strong man 
who dominated the State Department as 
few Secretaries have ever done, and he has 
left a lasting and affirmative mark on our 
foreign policy. 





Transportation-Tax Repeal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, for many years I have felt 
the 10-percent wartime travel tax on 
passengers should be repealed. Along 
with many other Members of this body, 
I have this year introduced a bill, H.R. 
6874, to achieve this end. No one I 
know of defends this tax on its merits. 
Everyone seems agreed it should go. I, 
for one, think it should go this year. 

The reasons why the tax should be 
repealed are pretty well summed up in 
a recent letter I have received from the 
president of the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce, which I insert in the Recorp 
at this point: 

The Denver Chamber of Commerce re- 
spectfully asks your support of legislation 
to repeal the 10-percent tax on passenger 
travel. We detail some of the reasons that 
we feel this tax should be repealed. 

At the time of enactment, this tax was not 
intended to be a revenue-raising measure, 
but was imposed for the purpose of disccur- 
aging passenger travel during World War I. 
The public accepted the tax as a deterrent 
to private travel in order to free transporta- 
tion facilities for service in relation to the 
war needs of the country. The need for dis- 
couraging private travel has long since 
passed, but the tax which was imposed to 
discourage such travel still remains in force. 
It still operates effectively to discourage 
travel and has the effect of weakening the 
financial structure of our public carriers who 
have proved themselves vital to our national 
defense. ; 

We understand this tax adds $2 million 
per year to the transportation costs of the 
Nation. It is our opinion that the repeal of 
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the tax would stimulate passenger travel to 
the extent that the increase in passenger 
revenue would result in profitable operation 
for carriers. Increased profits in turn would 
result in additional income taxes, substan- 
tially offsetting the loss of Government reve- 
nue which would result from repeal of the 
tax. 

You are well aware of the importance of 
the tourist business in the United States. 
The 10-percent transportation tax encour- 
ages the tourist to go to a foreign country 
in preference to the United States, since the 
tax is not applicable to foreign carriers. 
Canada was very quick to realize this and 
other detrimental aspects of this type of tax, 
and they repealed a tax similar to ours only 
3% years after the war, in March 1949. 


I am sure many other Members have 
received similar letters or resolutions, 
not only from chambers of commerce but 
from a large number of individual trav- 
elers, who, after all, are the ones who 
pay this tax. Itis truly a penalty on the 
passenger. 

I have further noted that both regula- 
tory agencies ‘established by the Con- 
gress to regulate the transportation in- 
dustry, and assure the Nation of a sound 
transportation system so essential to its 
commerce, defense, and general econ- 
amy, have recommended: repeal of this 
tax. 

Recently, in a decision of May 18, 1959, 
relating to the railroad passenger train 
deficit situation, the ICC made as its first 
recommendation the repeal of the 10 
percent Federal excise tax on the pas- 
sengers fares. In its decision the Com- 
mission said: 

Without repeating all of the reasons ad- 
vanced for the repeal of the transportation 
tax, we wish to emphasize that it is hav- 
ing a serious effect upon the passenger-train 
service of the railroads. Since the tax on 
passenger travel tends to discourage the pub- 
lic from using common carriers, it thereby 
aggravates the ever-mounting passenger defi- 
cit. While we recognize that the repeal 
would not provide a cure-all for the pas- 
senger deficit problem, such action would re- 
move a serious deterrent to a greater use by 
the traveling public. In strongly urging that 
the Congress take action to repeal the tax 
outright, we are not unaware of the efforts 
which various Members of the Congress have 
made and are presently making in this re- 
gard. We are also not unmindful of the 
revenue needs of the Government. We are, 
however, convinced that any possible loss of 
revenue would, be more than offset by the 
public interest in strengthening and preserv- 
ing a transportation system capable of meet- 
ing adequately the country’s need for service 
both in peacetime and during emergencies 
in conformity with the national transporta- 
tion policy as declared by the Congress. 


I understand the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has similarly said that repeal of 
this tax would have a beneficial effect on 
the air transport industry. The chair- 
man of the CAB in recent testimony be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee indicated repeal would “produce a 
substantial increase in traffic’ and, to 
some degree, “reduce subsidies to local 
service carriers.” 

Certainly, the millions of passengers 
who travel by common carrier buses be- 
tween the 40,000 communities that in- 
dustry serves are entitled to this relief. 
Many of. them have no alternative bué 
to travel by bus, or by private vehicle. 
Driving customers away from the buses, 
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or any other common carriers, as this 
tax most surely does, can only result in 
those transportation companies facing 
serious economic problems—and, by no 
means unimportant, in their paying a 
lesser amount of corporate income taxes 
and other taxes than otherwise would be 
the case. 

I am satisfied that the net loss in rev- 
enue to the Federal] Treasury would not 
be great and would moreover be offset 
in large measure by additional revenue 
from other taxes. 

I fully appreciate the heavy burden 
carried by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House, and particularly by its 
distinguished chairman, WILBUR MILLs. 
They have done a splendid job of exer- 
cising fiscal responsibility, holding the 
line on tax reductions while Government 
expenditures remain, of necessity, at a 
high level. Iam further gratified to note 
that the chairman of that committee 
plans to undertake a broad study of the 
Federal tax structure later this year. I 
am sure it will result in removing many 
present inequities, closing loopholes, and 
otherwise bringing the tax structure into 
a better balance. 


The Untold Story of Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 12, 1959, I placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an extension of 
remarks concerning a most timely and 
important publication entitled “‘The Un- 
told Story of Panama,” by the author, 
Earl Harding. The book has created a 
great deal of interest, particularly among 
those who recognize the serious and 
complex problems concerning the Pan- 
ama Canal and our present and future 
relationship with our good neighbor, the 
Republic of Panama. 

My attention has just been invited to a 
review of Mr. Harding’s book by the Rev- 
erend Leopold Braun, a native of New 
Bedford, Mass. Father Braun’s inter- 
national background is such that his 
comments on Mr. Harding’s “Untold 
Story of Panama” are particularly sig- 
nificant. 

It is my pleasure to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD Father Braun’s re- 
view which appeared in the New Bedford 
cae Times of Sunday, June 14, 
Rev. LEoPoLD BrRauN PRAISES New Stupy or 

PANAMA CANAL INTRIGUES—“THE UNTOLD 

Story or Panama,” Eart HARDING, ATHENE 

PrEss 

(This book is here reviewed by the Rev- 
erend Leopold L. S. Braun, A.A., a native of 
New Bedford, and chaplain to the American 
Catholic community in Moscow 1934—45. 
Father Braun's life was then saved from 
“accidental” destruction secretly planned by 
Red enemies by his flight under diplomatic 
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protection of then Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes. Since 1946, Father Braun’s 
analyses of the international Communist 
conspiracy have been the subject of lectures 
throughout the United States and Canada.) 


(By Rev. Leopold Braun) 


For the American public as for the stu- 
dent of U.S. history, this experienced writer 
narrates, in highly readable English, some 
heretofore-concealed aspects of Panama’s 
birth as a Republic. Mr. Harding enjoys 
the unique distinction of being the sole sur- 
vivor of the glorious newspapermen who 
fought for and won an epic battle for the 
freedom of the press at that time. 

The author pursues his purpose of han- 
dling the truth with striking frankness and 
disarming objectivity, leaving no doubt in 
the reader’s mind as to the true paternity 
of this extrordinary politico-territorial par- 
turition. 

The content of this book’s 19 chapters 
bears witness to the author’s outstanding 
qualifications as an on-the-spot observer 
and investigator of undeniable facts lead- 
ing to the quashing of the Federal indict- 
ment against the New York World and the 
Indianapolis News, both attacked personally 
by Theodore Roosevelt. 

Though Mr. Harding played a capital role 
in battling for a free press, this Panama 
story is told, not in the form of a personal 
vindication, but as an impartial and power- 
ful contribution to a clear understanding of 
an artificially confused period of American 
history. 

The oft-quoted Presidential aphorism of 


the time, “I took the isthmus,” is exploded’ 


with no lack of humor to the detriment of 
a conscience-stricken administration which, 
aided even. by the famous talents of Wil- 
liam Nelson Cromwell, was unable to cover 
up all the telltale tracks of questionable 
manipulators. 

A jewel of rare historical luster is Mr. 
Harding’s insertion, in his handily indexed 
text, of the “Dear Little Son” letter of Octo- 
ber 18, 1903, written by Dr. Manuel Amador 
who coauthored the spontaneous revolt with 
Theodore Roosevelt. Honestly obtained in 
dramatic circumstances by the author from 
the addresses in person, it is expertly used 
to stud this fascinating story with long- 
awaited brightness and clarity. 

Who really got the American taxpayers’ 
$40 million paid off to the bankrupt French 
company? Why were Cromwell’s fantastic 
fees so drastically reduced by the French 
arbitrators? Why were copies of Cromwell’s 
incriminating cables found destroyed? 
What gave rise to the regrettable revision of 
the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903? Why 
did Alger Hiss include the Panama Canal 
Zone as U.S. occupied territory in a list sent 
to the U.N.? 

These and many more questions are ex- 
amined by Mr. Harding with the expert 
qualifications of a trained eye in fact re- 
porting. 

But the Panama Canal is not only a link 
between two oceans. It has become the focal 
point of irrational and irresponsible discus- 
sion on the part of some American left- 
minded writers or Moscow-inspired academic 
agitators. All put together, they are quite 
willing to agree to a giveaway bigger yet 
than the combined annuities, compensations, 
maintenance costs, and other expenditures 
pulled out of Uncle Sam's Treasury. 

Because of the fate of Suez, because of 
the internationalization mania and the mali- 
eious or asinine application of the good 
neighbor policy, Mr. Harding understands 
the overtones of international importance 
which the Panama Canal situation now spells 
out with glaring and ominous imminence. 

Tobe sure, the Kremlin's long era is now 
reaching out into this hemisphere. Mr. 
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Harding meets this challenge with aplomb, 
serenity, and positive facts of hard-hitting 
type. 
All readers of “The Untold Story of Pana- 
ma” are in for much veil lifting, historical 
entertainment, accurate reporting, and a 
timely contribution to contemporary Ameri- 
can and world history. Mrs. Louise Graham 
Harding, whose precious collaboration made 
this work possible, must also share in the 
credit due to this revealing story. 


REPORTER PROBED CANAL MYSTERIES 


Earl Harding, the author of “The Untold 
Story of Panama,” is a newspaperman of 
many years’ standing. Born in Colorado in 
1880 on his parents’ ranch, he attended pub- 
lic. schools in Denver, Colorado School of 
Mines, and Columbia University in New York 
where he specialized in English and Ameri- 
can constitutional history. 

He opened his 50 years of newspapering as 
mining and telegraph editor of the Denver 
Republican in 1902. In 1904, he became as- 
sistant Sunday editor of the Chicago Record 
Herald. Following his Chicago stint, he 
joined Joseph Pulitzer’s New York Morning 
World, first as copy editor, then as roving 
correspondent and day news editor. In 1908, 
he was assigned to investigate the hidden 
history of the 1903 revolt which separated 
Panama from Colombia. 

His discoveries anent the distribution of 
some $40 million paid to the French com- 
pany which had tried and failed to build a 
canal across Panama led to libel prosecution 
initiated by President Theodore Roosevelt 
against the World and the Indianapolis 
News. Roosevelt attempted to have the case 
tried in Federal instead of State courts, a 
grave attempt to infringe upon the freedom 
of the press to cover the news. The suit was 
finaly quashed. 3 

Mr. Harding lives in New York and often 
speaks to clubs and organizations there con- 
cerning Panama and the threats to its se- 
curity made in recent months, 


A Solution to the New Bar Admittee’s 
Most Pressing Problem—The Army’s 
Judge Advocate General’s Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES .« 


Thursday, May 21, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
on the legal profession, which appeared 
in the May-June 1959 issue of the Case 
and Comment, the lawyers’ magazine 
published in Rochester, N.Y. 

The article follows: 

A SOLUTION TO THE ADMITTEE’S MosT PRESSING 
PrROBLEM—THE ARMY’S JUDGE ADVOCATE 
GENERAL’s CORPS 

(By First Lt. Francis L. Crowley, Jr., Judge 
Advocate General’s Corps, U.S. Army) 
(Lieutenant Crowley, who received his B.S. 

(SS). and LL.B. degrees at Georgetown Uni- 

versity, Washington, D.C., is assigned to the 

Industrial Relations Branch, Procurement 

Law Division, Office of the Judge Advocate 

General, Department of the Army. In addi- 

tion, he serves as assistant to the Labor 

Adviser to the Secretary of the Army and 

the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics.) 
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The most vexing and immediate problem 
& new admittee to the bar must solve is: 
How and where to practice law and still make 
& living? ‘Those who are not particularly 
interested in practicing law as such can 
usually earn an adequate living in other 
fields, utilizing their legal talents and what- 
ever other native talents they may possess. 
But to practice the art, most young lawyers 
encounter difficulty, first, in finding the op- 
portunity and, second, in making the prac- 
tice pay. To those who can qualify, the 
Judge Advocate General's Corps of the US. 
Army offers an excellent solution to this 
problem. 

Too many young attorneys completely 
overlook the possibility of service in the 
Army as a legal career because of prejudice or 
bias against or suspicion or ignorance of a 
military career. As a result of two general 
military mobilizations and continuation of 
the draft in times of relative peace during 
the past 18 to 20 years, many law school 
graduates enter the employment market with 
@ dislike of military life as part of their 
heritage. Downgrading the military has been 
the vogue. This is unfortunate, especially 
as this attitude stems largely from ignorance 
of the career opportunities available in the 
military to these young men in their chosen 
profession. It is true that there are pro- 
fessional and social requirements and obliga- 
tions which are peculiar to a military ca- 
reer—to insist otherwise would be unrealis- 
tic. The question is whether these peculiari- 
ties are so burdensome, when compared to 
similar requirements and obligations of prac- 
tice and life in the civilian sphere, as to 
constitute a real disadvantage. 

The foremost inquiry when choosing any 
legal career must be: Am I, after having 
spent long and energetic years preparing to 
become an attorney, choosing a career in 
which I can truly practice the legal art in 
the manner in which I want to practice 
it? Accordingly, the young lawyer must 
consider the type of practice involved in the 
choice and the extent to which he will par- 
ticipate in it. Practice opportunities: in 
the Army’s Judge Advocate General’s Corps 
are excellent. The variety is great. ‘There 
is opportunity to specialize to some extent; 
however, a general practice is the norm. 
Individual responsibility is very high, and 
the day-to-day opportunities for a chal- 
lenging practice are exceptional. These 
opportunities can be best demonstrated by 
an analysis of the client which the Judge 
Advocate General’s Corps serves— the US. 
Army. 

The Army’s size is one of its outstanding 
characteristics. It operates on an interna- 
tional scale. tionally, and to a 
lesser extent, functionally, it compares to 
our corporate giants, but it is much larger 
than the largest of these. It is also an arm 
of the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and as such has functions and 
practice requirements similar to those of 
other Government agencies. These char- 
acteristics of the client suggest a practice 
similar to that found in a corporate or gov- 
ernmental General Counsel's office, e.g., com- 
mercial law, fiscal and tax law, international 
law, the law of property, real and ‘personal, 
torts, employees’ compensation, labor law, 
and so on. 

In another respect it is unlike Govern- 
ment and big business, or any other client 
for that matter, as its members or employees 
are, to a considerable extent, governed and 
disciplined by it. This distinction suggests 
the practice of criminal law, perhaps the 
largest single phase of military law practice 
and historically the reason for the existence 
of judge advocates. An elaborate system of 
courts and boards at the trial and appel- 
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late levels and a comprehensive code of law 
and practice to meet the needs of the mili- 
tary organization has been established by 
Congress. ‘This current code is relatively 
new, having been revised in 1951, As a con- 


sequence, new law is being made daily. 


It is a dynamic practice. This code though, 
admittedly it makes provision for a few 
crimes unknown to the civil community, 
contains laws similar to those which can be 
found in any Federal, State, or local criminal 
code. 

Despite its size, the Army has components 
which are expected to, and do, operate as 
independent units with minimum reliance 
for assistance on the next higher unit. In 
this sense the Army is composed of countless 
middle-sized communities, each with its own 
problems of self-government. The judge ad- 
vocate performs the function of the city 
attorney when serving the client in this 
regard. Many of these units, the Army’s 
Posts, camps, and stations, are remote from 
civil communities and, even though. some 
are relatively close to civil communities, the 
camaraderies and esprit de corps that exists 
among career military people tend to draw 
them toward activities within the installa- 
tion. As a consequence, these individuals 
rely to a great extent upon the judge advo- 
cate on the post for legal assistance. This 
phase of the military practice suggests the 
entire field of ¢omestic relations law, the law 
of wills and probate, personal finance law 
and individual income tax law, inter alia. 

This brief analysis demonstrates that law 


is practiced by members of the Judge Ad-, 


vocate General’s Corps to the same extent as 
by civilian practitioners. There is adequate 
opportunity for counseling, advocacy, prose- 
cution, defense, trial, oral argument, legis- 
lative drafting, legal composition, commer- 
cial negotiation, legal assistance, and par- 
ticipation in policymaking. The young 
Judge Advocate General's Corps officer can 
also look forward to a position on the bench 
of courts-martial. There is a wide variety 
in the substantive law involved, in addition 
to @ great diversity of practice potentialities. 

There can be little if any complaint con- 
cerning the kind of practice found in the 
Army. Is the fact that the practice is per- 
formed as a member of the military organ- 
ization a significant disadvantage? On the 
contrary, if there is any disadvantage, it is 
fully offset by the professional opportunities 
and the emoluments that go with the career. 
But first, what are the disadvantages, if any? 
The wearing of a uniform is certainly no dis- 
advantage. Lawyers in civil life feel con- 
strained to wear a particular type of apparel. 
They are expected to be dignified. Let a 
young lawyer pass a senior firm member, a 
client, or a judge without an appropriate 
greeting and what are the consequences? Is 
@ salute any more of a burden? Is it any 
less disturbing to be overruled on a legal 
matter, on which you feel you are certain, 
by a senior attorney in a civilian law firm 
than by a senior attorney who is also a su- 
perior officer in the military? Or is it any 
less distressing to have a client refuse to take 
your good advice when the client is a busi- 
nessman than when he is a military officer 
in charge of a military unit? Men are men 
whether they are in or out of uniform. The 
job is somewhat different as are the cus- 
toms, but basically they are the same as in 
civilian practice. 

The opportunity to travel worldwide may 
be an advantage or disadvantage, depending 
on the individual. This is a matter to which 
the prospective candidate should give careful 
consideration, especially if he has or hopes 
to have a family. ~ 

Do you feel you can be, and desire to be, 
@ wealthy man? You'll make a comfortable 
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living and have an incomparable retirement 
benefit in a military career, but you'll not 
be a wealthy man unless you have an inde- 
pendent income. After 20 years’ service, a 
colonel’s salary and allowances will gross 
about $12,500 per year; however, the retire- 
ment benefit that is built up during active 
service is worth from $200 to $300 per 
month. Medical care, post exchange, officers’ 
club, and commissary privileges must also be 
considered, as must a 30 day per year va- 
cation and an unlimited amount of sick 
leave. 2 

Most posts have excellent recreational fa- 
cilities and relatively inexpensive housing. 
Much of the expense of private practice is 
born by the Government, including such 
luxuries as legal reading services and a pro- 
gram of continuing legal education, which is 
encouraged. These fringe benefits are a sub- 
stantial addition to basic pay and allow- 
ances, 

Promotion opportunities to the young man 
contemplating a military career are par- 
ticularly encouraging at the present time. 
In the early 1960’s a great number of officers 
will reach retirement age as a result of the 
sizable gugmentation of officer strength in 
the period immediately following World War 
II. They must be replaced. Accordingly, 
promotion at an increased rate can be antici- 
pated, comparable to that experienced only 
in time of general mobilization, 

I have stipulated that concentration on 
the disadvantages of military life is inordin- 
ate. There are disadvantages to almost any 
choice we make, whether the choice concerns 
our career, marriage, home, automobile, or 
what have you. But in making any choice, 
disadvantages are normally weighed against 
advantages. My purpose has been to focus 
attention on the benefits of a military legal 
career which are most often overshadowed 
by the popular attitude that the practice of 
law in the military is undesirable and un- 
respectable. As a result of 3% years of 
service in JAG, I have not found justifica- 
tion for that attitude. On the contrary, I 
have found that my senior partners are for 
the most part capable and dedicated lawyers 
who are achieving real satisfaction from 
practicing law in a challenging arena.” 

My conclusion? ‘That a legal career in the 
Army is an outstanding opportunity. A far- 
sighted young attorney should not let the 
opportunity pass without giving it careful 
consideration. There is a good practice, 
better than average income, and retirement 
benefits which very, very few successful at- 
torneys can afford. Success in such a career 
is solely in the hands of the individual. 
Success is not contingent upon the obtaining 
or retaining of clients—a problem faced by 
even the well established private practitioner. 

Perhaps the most outstanding reward of 
a career as an Army judge advocate is one 
which I have refrained from mentioning 
until this time. The rewards resulting from 
service to your country, especially in these 
days of limited emergency, cannot be weighed 
in any concrete terms. There is a true value 
involved, which cannot: be realized to the 
same extent in any other practice. It is a 
contribution to society of which you can be 
truly proud and one which is deserving of, 
and will receive,“ the approbation of your 
countrymen and fellow officers. 


INFORMATION ON APPOINTMENTS 


Complete information on appointments in 
the Judge Advocate General’s Corps of the 
Regular Army is y available upon re- 
quest directed to Military Personnel 
Division, Office of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, Department of the Army, Washington 
25, D.C, Senior law students desiring to 
apply, may file their applications in advance 
of graduation and admission to the bar. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. COFFIN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, together 
with the overwhelming majority of the 
House, I voted for H.R. 7650, to revise 
veterans’ benefits. I do not know when 
a committee has done a more painstak- 
ing job of trying: First, to deal with so 
many complicated systems of benefits; 
second, to devise a responsible program 
that can be recommended to the Ameri- 
can people, that can pass both House 
and Senate, and that can be signed into 
law by the President; third, to present 
such a complex schedule of benefits in a 
clear and understandable manner; and, 
fourth, to secure the assent of the major 
veterans’ organizations representing the 
great majority of our veterans from the 
several conflicts in which our Nation 
has been involved. 

It is my hope that any inequities and 
inconsistencies which are inevitably 
found in any such comprehensive legis- 
lation can be eliminated through future 
amendments. 

Mr. Speaker, it is significant that the 
New York Times carried an editorial in 
this morning’s issue, proclaiming that 
“the bill is a distinct improvement over 
the present system.” While I do not 
agree with the Times’ suggestions that 
no exemptions be allowed for a spouse’s 
income, I feel that the general tone of 
the commendation is proof that the work 
product of the committee and of the 
House was a major forward step. 

I ask, therefore, to include the edi- 
torial with these remarks: 

VETERANS’ PENSIONS 

Merely by reason of having served in the 
armed services in time of war, veterans 
deemed disabled for any reason—and under 
present regulations most veterans over 65 


qualify—are entitled to a standard monthly - 


pension if they meet certain income limita- 
tions. The Bradley Commission, in its care- 
ful study of this expensive program, con- 
cluded that “the non-service-connected needs 
which veterans have in common with all citi- 
zens should be met * * * through the gen- 
eral welfare programs under which veterans 
are covered along with other people * * * 
veterans’ non-service-connected benefits 
should be minimized and gradually elimi- 

Tt has long been apparent, however, that 
the idea of “phasing out” and eventually 
ending pensions is simply not practical poli- 
tics. It is in the light of this reality that the 
major pension bill passed by the House 
should be judged. And in that light the bill 
is a distinct improvement over the present 
system. 

It establishes for the first time the prin- 
ciple of pensions varying with the veteran’s 
income, Also for the first time it establishes 
the concept of disqualification on the basis 
of a large net worth, regardless of income. 
Tt makes a start at reform of the present 
costly and unjust system under which a vet- 
eran can transfer income to his wife to en- 
able him to qualify for a pension. 
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These changes will have a major effect in 
reducing the future costs of this program, 
which under present law would rise steeply 
from the current $1.1 billion a year to $3.4 
billion by 1985. 

To sweeten this package the House Vet- 
erans Committee decided to increase the 
scale of benefits somewhat, meaning an im- 
mediate additional cost of $300 million. 
Perhaps this must be paid in return 
for savings in the billions later on. But the 
Senate could greatly improve the bill, with- 
out reducing the scale of benefits, by tight- 
ening the program further. 

. For example, it could require counting all 
of a spouse's income in determining a vet- 
eran’s qualification for a pension, instead of 
excluding the first $1,200 as in the House 
bill. It could abolish the present system 
under which social security income is some- 
times excluded in determining a veteran’s 
income. 

In short, the Senate could carry the con- 
cept of true need to a conclusion not only 
logical but fair, while at the same time mod- 
erating further program's still-heavy future 
cost. 





The Townsend Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to present for consideration of 
my colleagues the following analytical 
memorandum on H.R. 4000, the Town- 
send plan bill, as prepared by the plan’s 
Washington legislative bureau: 
ANALYTICAL MEMORANDUM ON H.R. 4000, Pay- 

As-You-Go Socran Securtry ror ALL— 

TOWNSEND PLAN AMENDMENTS TO TITLE II 

OF THE SoctaL Securiry Act 


Why should we adopt H.R. 4000 instead 
of continuing to liberalize the present systenr 
of old-age and survivors insurance? 

H.R. 4000 is based on the simple proposi- 
tion that what is good for America’s aged is 
good for America, because all our people 
will benefit if we provide economic security 
as their final reward in life. Existing social 
security and other retirement systems fall far 
short of producing this happy outcome. 

In February 1954, the Social Security Bul- 
letin cafried an article by Jacob Fisher, of 
the Social Security Administration’s Division 
of Research and Statistics, “Postwar 
Changes in the Income Position of the Aged.” 
This report shows “The population aged 65 
and over increased 17 percent from 1947 
through 1952 (while the total population 
aged 14 and over increased only 5 percent); 
but the elderly population’s share of total 
personal income increased from 7 percent in 
1947 to only 8 percent in 1952.” 

Direct analysis of Census Bureau data 
shows those past 65 to have received 7.3 
percent of personal income in 1953, 7.7 per- 
cent in 1954, 7.9 percent in 1955, 7.6 percent 
in 1956, and 7.4 percent in 1957. By 1957, 
the over-65 population increased 36.9 per- 
cent over its. 1947 number—while the total 
population aged 14 and over increased only 
11.5 percent. Thus, the average aged per- 
son's comparative income position went from 
Bad in 1947 to worse in 1957. More aged are 
slicing the same sized income pie, which ob- 
viously means a smaller portion for each. 


This is the case in spite of congressional 
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action in 1950 increasing old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits by 70 percent— 
and additional increases in 1952 and 1954— 


and in spite of the dramatic increase in pri- 


vate pension systems and the liberalization 
of just about every existing public and pri- 
vate retirement system as well. 

Since World War II, OASI has not only 
failed to solve the social security problem; 
it has even failed to prevent it from getting 
worse. 

If OASI could be refashioned to do the job, 
there would be no logic in scrapping it. 
However, a 1955 report from the Social Secu- 
rity Administration itself points to the im- 
possibility of attaining the desired end 
through the present machinery. This report 
warns that even so modest a minimum ben- 
efit as $75 a month would require a payroll 
tax rate so high as to endanger public sup- 
port of the contributory principle upon 
which the present system is based. 

Unabated surpluses of production dictate 
that we must keep buying power abreast of 
our ever-expanding ability to produce. Un- 
less we stop destruction of the average 
American’s buying power upon his reaching 
old age, we can never do this. This is what 
OASI has proven unable to do. It is exactly 
what H.R. 4000 will do. 

Added to what we know the American 
people can do privately for their own retire- 
ment, the benefits of H.R. 4000 will end 
poverty in old age, retiring all persons on 
living standards comparing reasonably to 
those of the adult population in general— 
thus amplifying buying power, the only way 
prosperously to absorb surpluses, 





Against Recognition of Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Un-American Activities Committee re- 
port on Red China atrocities comes at a 
propitious time. It is another chapter 
in a long series of accounts of Commu- 
nist attempts to stamp out Christianity 
in Asia. 

While it is doubtful if this publication 
will per se prompt advocates of Red Chi- 
nese recognition to reverse their position, 
the additional evidence of brutality on 
the part of the Peiping government may 
bring conclusive public pressure to bear 
on elected officials of the U.S. Govern- 
ment who would otherwise carry the 
banner of the Mao regime. In view of 
the vehement denunciations that have 
been voiced by spokesmen for the many 
faiths, it is inconceivable that public 
officeholders will continue to stump for 
diplomatic acceptance of Red China. 

Last November, the Committee of One 
Million, whose membership included 
some of the most respected Protestant 
clergymen in the United States, polled a 
cross section of ministers on the ques- 
tion of whether Red China should be ad- 
mitted to the United Nations. The com- 
mittee included Bishop Fred Pierce Cor- 
son, Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, Rev. 
Daniel A. Poling, and Bishop Herbert 
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Welsh. Eight-seven percent of the 9,000 
clergymen of all denominations who were 
contacted voted against admission. 

The attitude of Roman Catholics, 
whose missionaries have suffered con- 
tinuous indignities since Communist 
forces seized Ghina, is also well-known. 
Last December, the National Council of 
Catholic Men passed a resolution which 
stated, in part, that “war, religious and 
secular persecution, and the violation of 
human rights are not credentials accept- 
able for recognition by either the United 
Nations or the United States.” 

The memorandum which the late John 
Foster Dulles sent to the 84 U.S. missions 
around the world explained most effect- 
ively why this country cannot and will 
not recognize Red China. It stated 
that a contrary policy would cripple 
Nationalist China if not destroy her 
completely, thus blasting all hopes for 
Chinese on the mainland as well as on 
Taiwan: that nearby nations would be 
confused and demoralized, and would 
feel abandoned by the United States; 
that other nations probably make a 
quick deal with Peiping on the best 
terms possible; and that millions of 
Chinese living abroad would have no al- 
ternative than to switch their loyalty 
to Peking. 

Mr. Speaker, I was impressed with this 
Paragraph by the Honorable Hollington 
K. Tong, Ambassador of the Republic of 
China to the United States, at Tufts 
University on March 20, 1957: 

As long as the moral force of the world 
continues to reject it, communism is bound 
to fail, even though it has occupied so huge 
an area of God’s earth. History has shown 
that moral force is always more powerful 
than physical might. 


It is the responsibility of the Congress 
of the United States to lend the moral 
support necessary to oppose communism 
throughout.the world. So long as sub- 
jected and threatened peoples are as- 
sured that this great Nation stands 
firmly against the atheistic philosophy 
of the Red despots, the spirit of freedom 
will Stay alive regardless of the effective- 
ness of Red savagery. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident that a 
tremendous majority of the Members of 
Congress would vote against recognition 
of Red China if the issue ever comes to 
the floor. Yet the attitude of a few of 
my colleagues on this vital issue is a 
matter of national concern. Less than 
3 months ago the United States officially 
denounced the Communist Chinese for 
the attempt to destroy the historical 
autonomy of the Tibetan people. Since 
that time, 4,000 fugitives have left their 
native land to follow the Dalai Lama 
into havens thus far free of Red 
domination. 

How the innumerable instances of 
Communist tyranny and cruelty can 
summarily be discounted by an elected 
official of the U.S. Government is in- 
credible. Perhaps a reminder from the 
voting public is necessary. The capture 
and imprisonment of American service- 
men apparently has been forgotten; the 
ruthless and. barbaric treatment of 
Tibet and other nations has conveni- 
ently been discounted; the appeals of 
our church leaders have been cast aside. 
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If the public clamor against recognition 
of Red China reaches a crescendo in the 
communities back home, maybe then it 
will be heard—and heeded—by some 
individuals in Washington. 





Siuslaw South Jetty Project, Lane 
County, Oreg. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orb, I include the following letter from 
Robert A. Finlayson, city manager of 
Eugene, Oreg., of June 11, 1959, and a 
resolution passed by the City Council 
of Eugene urging that work be com- 
pleted on the Siuslaw Harbor at Flor- 
ence Oreg.: 

EuGENE, Orec., June 11, 1959. 
Hon. CHARLES O. PoRTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PorTER: The Common 
Council of the city of Eugene at their meet- 
ing on June 8, 1959, unanimously adopted 
the enclosed resolution concerning the south 
jetty on the Siuslaw River and requested 
that we forward copy to our Lane County 
representative and to each of our Senators 
in the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
RosBert A, FINLAYSON, 
City Manager. 
The Honorable Wayne L. Morse, 
Senior Senator, Oregon, 
The Honorable Ricwarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Junior Senator, Oregon, 


* The Honorable CHARLES O. PORTER, 


Representative, Oregon, 
U.S. Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Whereas the Siuslaw River is the only river 
offering a natural harbor in Lane County, 
State of Oregon; and 

Whereas within the last few years the 
north jetty has been replaced and rebuilt 
and has provided a great improvement for 
the entrance of the Siuslaw River and the 
port of Florence, Oreg.; and t 

Whereas it is imperative that the invest- 
ment already made by public funds on the 
north jetty be protected and implemented, 
and said harbor improvement work be com- 
pleted by the early completion of the rebuild- 
ing of the south jetty; and 

Whereas the city of Eugene is anxious and 
desirous that the port of Florence, Oreg., 
be fully developed and utilized, and that said 
port may be a port of entry for oceangoing 
cargoes to flow into the Willamette Valley 
and southern Oregon, through said port of 
Plorence; and ,; 

Whereas the Common Council of the City 
of Eugene, Oreg., desires to assist its neighbor 
city, the city of Florence, and the port of 
Florence in obtaining the early completion 
of said port facilities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 


City of Eugene, Oreg., in regular session held 


on June 8, 1959, as follows: 

1..That the Common Council of the City 
of Eugene, Oreg., mting said city are 
cognizant of the need for the appropriation 
of Federal funds and the early completion 
of the south jetty improvements to the 
Siuslaw River. 
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2. That the Senators to the U.S. Senate 
from Oregon and the Representative to the 
U.S. Congress from the Fourth Congressional 
District be immediately advised of this pas- 
sage of this resolution and urged to propose 
and support the necessary legislation to 
provide funds for and completion of the pro- 
gram for the early building of the south jetty 
of the Siuslaw River in Lane County, Oreg. 

This resolution adopted this 8th day of 
June 1959. 





T. W. Kress, 
Assistant Recorder. 





My Contribution to America’s Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Brenham, Tex., chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
sponsored their annual essay contest 
among the students of the Brenham High 
School. 

Miss Mary Brisbin, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Morris Brisbin of Brenham, 
won first place with her essay entitled 
“My Contribution to America’s Future.” 

This young lady, who hopes to become 
@& member of our Women’s Army Corps, 
rests her contribution to America’s future 
on three cornerstones: a trained mind, 
a healthy body, and a nourished soul. 

I think that this essay is excellent 
and that these cornerstones would make 
a perfect foundation for every citizen 
to build on; therefore, under unanimous 
consent, I include it in the ConaGrEs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, The essay is as follows: 

My CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICA’S FUTURE 

(By Mary Louise Brisbin) 

What shall be my contribution to Ameri- 
ca’s future? I think that it will be the im- 
provement of my mind, body, and soul, This 
statement is true because if I improve my- 
self, I will, in turn, contribute to the pro- 
tection and uplifting of my Nation. 

I think that everyone should have a desire 
to become better educated and better in- 
formed. This increase in learning will also 
be very necessary to the future of America. 
Thomas Jefferson must have thought so, too, 
because he wrote these words to James 
Madison, “Educate and inform the whole 
mass of the people. Enable them to see that 
it is to their interest to preserve peace and 
order, and they will preserve them.” Today 
all I need is the desire to better myself be- 
cause it is very easy to be better informed 
and better educated. With the development 
of television and radio have come the news 
programs that tell me what is going on in 
every part of the world today. There are 
also educational programs available. My 
contribution will be to become a better in- 
formed and better educated citizen. 

I must feel well to do a good job in what- 
ever way I serve my country, and to feel well 
my body must be in good condition. To feel 
well, I have to keep my body clean and free 
of social diseases; in short, I must live a 
good life. I must be ready to serve my 
Nation in time of hemispheric peril; I must 
not grow weak through soft living in peace- 
time. I quote these words of Richard E. 
Byrd to prove my belief that a strong body 
is just as necessary as a trained mind: 
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“Health has much to do with this quality, 
the ability to face protracted danger. A man 
may cease to be sanguine after a bad illness, 
It is not necessarily a matter of courage at 
all—a man simply may be temperamentally 
unfitted by ill health.” 

To nourish my soul, I will go to church 
and Sunday school; when I go, I will listen 
and try to understand and apply the words 
of God to my own life. In attempting to 
apply these words in everything I do, I shall 
become a much better human being and a 
more useful American citizen. Thus, I shall 
free my mind from fear and doubt through 
faith as well as preserve my good health 
through the teachings of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

Let my contribution to America’s future 
rest on these three cornerstones: a trained 
mind, a healthy body, and a nourished soul. 





Aid to Tito: Proof That We Have No 
Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1959 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave obtained, I insert in the REcorp 
my remarks on the subject of “Aid to 
Tito: Proof That We Have No Foreign 
Policy”: 

In our foreign aid program there are 
admittedly cases where it is not easy 
to determine whether or not it is in 
our best interest to give aid, and if aid 
is to be given, to what extent and un- 
der what conditions. But there are 
cases where it is absolutely beyond any 
doubt that the aid given is not bene- 
fiting the United States, but is being 
used against us. At the top of this list 
is the case of aid to the Yugoslav Com- 
munist dictator, Tito. 

The plain and incontrovertible facts 
of the Tito case are these: 

First. That he never was, nor did he 
ever pretend to be anything else but 
a Communist, dedicated to the victory 
of Communist imperialism in the 
world. 

Second. That, according to his own 
admission, his foreign policy has never 
changed, but remains the same before 
and after his break with Stalin—June 
28, 1948. 

Third. That before that so-called 
break, during the break and after the 
reconciliation with Moscow—June 
1955—Communist Yugoslavia constantly 
and unchangeably voted in all questions 
of any substance with the Russian Com- 
munist bloc, against the United States. 

Fourth. That the internal regime of 
Communist Yugoslavia has remained 
the same, and was not in the least af- 
fected in any democratic sense by the 
huge aid which Tito has received from 
the United States. 

Fifth. That only recently Yugoslavia 
nationalized—i. e., confiscated—all real 
estate in Yugoslavia with the explana- 
tion that Communist Yugoslavia’s road 
was clear and it clearly led to commu- 
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nism. Therefore, private property had 
to disappear. 

Sixth. That Tito repeatedly declared 
that he was using all the aid from the 
capitalistic West to build socialism— 
communism—in Yugoslavia. 

Seventh. That Tito time and again 
declared that there was not and could 
never be any democracy or freedom for 
the enemies of communism in Yugo- 
slavia. 

Beyond all this, Tito has played and 
is playing an exceptionally important 
part in the Communist conquest of 
Asia. In November 1957 Vice President 
Nrxon called publie attention to the de- 
cisive role which Asia will play in the 
final outcome of the contest between 
human freedom and communism in the 
world. He then said that if the Com- 
munists succeed in winning control over 
Asia and the Middle East, they will win. 
Unfortunately, we are not far from 
that critical point and the man who 
played the key role in the conquest of 
the minds of the Asian people for com- 
munism is Tito. 

How is it possible, in view of this 
record, that .there are still people to 
tell us that it is in the interests of the 
United States to help the ruthless ty- 
rant of Yugoslavia and that such is 
still the foreign policy of the greatest 
democracy in the world? Let us briefly 
examine the arguments of the adherents 
of our aid-to-Tito policy. They can, 
briefly, be summarized as follows: 

First. That Tito is a Communist, but 
different and independent from Mos- 
cow. 

Second. That Tito is, moreover, wag- 
ing political warfare against the Rus- 
sian Communists and Red Chinese. 

Third. That he will, in case of war, 
be neutral or may fight on our side 
and, finally, 

Fourth. That the people in Yugoslavia 
have accepted the regime and have rec- 
onciled themselves to living under 
communism, 

In reality, all these assertions of 
Tito’s propaganda, skillfully served to 
gullible Westerners by Communist 
agents in the free world, have no basis 
whatsoever in facts. 

The fairy tale of Tito’s independence 
was concocted by Yugoslav Communist 
propaganda and further spread by those 
who wish to help Tito, not to help the 
United States. From the first oppor- 
tunity—Danube Conference in August 
1948—after the Stalin-Tito rift until 
the present, Communist Yugoslavia has 
adopted the same attitude as the 
U.S.8.R. on all issues with which world 
communism is vitally concerned. What 
kind of independence is it that implies 
no important differences, but complete 
identity and conformity with the Rus- 
sian plan for world conquest? At the 
VII Congress of the Communist Party 
of Yugoslavia—April 1958—the Yugo- 
Slav Vice Premier, Edward Kardelj, 
summed up his explanations about Yu- 
goslav foreign policy by saying that “it 
can be understood only if one bears in 
mind that Yugoslavia is a Communist 
country and that its fate depends on 
thg fate of communism in the world.” 


June 17 
As for the dissention and feuds be- 


tween Tito and Moscow and Peiping, - 


they are not completely faked, which 
means that they are not just staged for 
the sake of fooling the West. They 
differ on nonessentials but they all 
agree on the plan for communism to 
dominate the world. But, on the other 
hand, the importance and consequences 
of those battles of words are no mystery, 
since Tito and others have often spoken 
about them and precisely defined their 
nature. The most outspoken was Ed- 
ward Kardelj, the chief theoretician of 
the Yugoslay Communist regime, who 
said, May 5, 1959, that the differences 
between Yugoslav Communists. and 
other Communists were “only the ex- 
pression of the contradictions which are 
proper to the whole socialist develop- 
ment, that is which do not represent 
any national specific trait of Yugo- 
slavia.” He also laid full emphasis on 
the fact that the differences were not 
due to any nationalism on the part of 
any Communist, nor on any difference 
of dogma. Finally, he stressed that the 
Yugoslav Communists were “consistent 
not only in the building of socialism— 
Communist—but in the defense of the 
principle of Socialist—Communist—so- 
lidity.” 

In the light of these facts and Tito’s 
solemn .statement in Stalingrad—June 
1956—that Yugoslavia would march 
shoulder to shoulder with the Soviet 
Union in peace and in war, there is no 
need to refute the willful and vile con- 
tention of Yugoslavia’s neutrality in 
case of a war. The full cooperation be- 
tween the Yugoslav submarine base in 
Boka Kotorska and the Russian subma- 
rine base in Sasseno—Albania—as well as 
the Russian-Yugoslav identity of opin-, 
ions on the creation of the Khrushchev- 
sponsored zone of peace in the Balkans 


.and the Mediterranean must be ex- 


plained out of existence before any re- 
sponsible Western statesman would dare 
to hope that Yugoslavia would stand in 
our camp in case of war. Incidentally, 
there are recent reports that the Rus- 
Sians are building in Kocevje, in north- 
western Yugoslavia, a long-range missile 
launching site. It would certainly pay 
to investigate this news before giving a 
single dollar to the Communist oppressor 
of 18 million human beings in Yugo- 
slavia. 

Finally, the claim of the pro-Tito 
clique among our American opinion 
makers, that Tito’s communism is dif- 
ferent and more democratic and thus 
made acceptable to the people of Yugo- 
Slavia, is shattered by the findings of the 
Zellerbach Commission on Refugees, 
which issued recently a comprehensive 
and carefully documented report on the 
problem of refugees in Europe. In this 
report the Zellerbach Commission stated 
that Yugoslavia is the main refugee pro- 
ducing country in Europe. In the last 2 
years nearly 40,000 people have escaped 
from the democracy of Communist Tito. 

In view of all these fundamental and 
irrefutable facts, the policy of aid to Tito 
is absolutely indefensible. There is not 
one reason for continuing that policy 
and there is every reason for immedi- 
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ately putting an end to it. Our present 
policy of aid to Communist Tito is a pol- 
icy of national suicide. Khrushchev 
warned us a year ago in a public state- 
ment that the Communists would bury 
us. By helping Communist Yugoslavia 
we are hastening the process of our 
own destruction, helping the spread of 
communism in the world and thus dig- 
ging the graves for ourselves, for our 
children, and for our children’s children. 





Cleaning Up the Rivers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy to see an editorial in the 
Washington, D.C., Post and Times Her- 
ald of today’s date, enthusiastically sup- 
porting H.R. 3610 introduced by our able 
and distinguished colleague, the Honor- 
able Jonun A. Biatnix, which would 
double the amount of Federal grants to 
States and municipalities for pollution 
abatement works and facilities. 

This editorial should be read by all 
Members of Congress, especially by those 
who in the past have opposed H.R. 3610 
or other similar measures, and the all 
important appropriations to carry out 
such legislation. 

Early passage of this bill, by the other 
body, after its passage unimpaired in the 
House of Representatives last week, 
would help assure pure and healthful 
water to our people, and usable water 
to our growing industry and agriculture. 

The editorial is as follows: 

CLEANING UP THE RIVERS 


House passage of the Blatnik bill to double 
the amount of Federal help on pollution con- 
trol is a hopeful sign of increased awareness 
in Congress of what has been happening to 
the Nation’s rivers. Prediction after pre- 
diction has held that the country faces a 
water shortage over the next generation— 
not an absolute shortage, but a shortage 
because industrial and household wastes are 
contaminating water sources. The problem 
is remediable, but only with considerably 
greater effort than is now being exerted. 

Since passage of the original Blatnik bill 
in 1956, there has been encouraging prog- 
ress in the construction of municipal sew- 
age treatment plants, especially in smaller 
communities. Four States, of which Mary- 
land is one, have enacted assistance pro- 
grams to accompany Federal grants in aid. 
The current bill would increase from $50 
million to $100 million the annual Federal 
grant authorization over a 10-year period, 
with local communities supplying 70 percent 
of the funds and the Federal Government 
30 percent. 

The Republican minority, reflecting the 
view of the administration, contended that 
the States ought to match the Federal grants 
and advocated a formula of 50 percent local, 
25 percent State, and 25 percent Federal 
funds. Certainly pollution control is partly 
a State responsibility. But the plain fact 
is that with a few conspicuous exceptions 
the States have not been in a position to 
give much help. The struggle for State rev- 
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enues is, if anything, more intensive than 
the struggle for Federal revenues. Many 
States as well as communities recognize the 
problem, but the attack is very slow. It is 
significant that Republican Governor Rocke- 
feller, of New York, endorsed the Federal 
stimulus. | 

. Speed is_part of the objective. It won't 
be much consolation if the States finally 
get around to acting 50 years hence, after 
streams are more heavily polluted and the 
cost of providing potable water goes up enor- 
mously. We hope that the Senate will act 
promptly on the Humphrey-McCarthy bill 
which is the counterpart of the Blatnik 
measure, and that the administration will 
acquiesce. This is a good example of the sort 
of sensible investment in the national wel- 
fare for which more public spending is thor- 
oughly warranted. 





The Reverend Edward Engram Tate 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a citation read by the Right 
Reverend Frederick Deane Goodwin, 
D.D., LL.D., president of the board of 
trustees of the Protestant Episcopal 
Theological Seminary in Virginia, on the 
occasion of the conferring of the degree 
of doctor of divinity upon my good 
friend, the Reverend Edward Engram 
Tate, now rector of the Church of the 
Incarnation in Dallas, Tex., and for- 
merly rector of Emanuel Church in 
Alexandria, Va., and founder and head- 
master of St. Stephens Episcopal School 
for Boys in Alexandria. This degree was 
conferred on May 28, 1959, at the semi- 
nary chapel in Alexandria. 

I have known Ed, as he is affection- 
ately known to hundreds of his friends, 
for about 15 years, even before his mar- 
riage to that wonderful Alabama prin- 
cess, Elizabeth “Bettye’’ Byrd, in 1947, 
and I know of his early struggle in estab- 
lishing St. Stephens School and his 
leadership under the many difficulties of 
its formative period. 

Not least among his distinctions is 
that he is the son-in-law of Mr. Roy 
Edward (Pauline Vann) Byrd, well 
known to so many of our Members for 
her efficient service down through the 
years in the Veterans’ Administration 
Congressional Liaison Office. 

The citation follows: 

THE REVEREND Epwarp ENGRAM TATE 

The founder and for 10 years the head- 
master of St. Stephen’s School in Alexandria, 
you return to your seminary today to receive 
a@ recognition you richly deserve. 

Since your ordination your ministry has 
been marked by vision, determination, and 
evangelical zeal. Your combination of at- 
tributes Our Lord has been able to use well 
in the extension of His kingdom on earth. 

Following your graduation from this semi- 
nary in the distinguished class of 1936 and 
after a brief tour of duty in Pennsylvania, 
you returned to Virginia and served effec- 
tively as rector of the growing parish of 
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Emmanuel in Alexandria. ‘Your interest and 
skill in Christian education, your concern for 
the youth of the land, led you to establish a 
church school for boys in this community. 

Harassed and frustrated by all the prob- 
lems of a new school, by unbalanced budgets 
and overdue debts, by spoiled boys and 
parents who had done the spoiling, by high 
hopes dashed and unexpected pitfalls met, 
often despairing the whole venture—your 
dogged determination, your conviction of the 
validity of your vision and your ever-sus- 
taining love of your Lord and His children 
won the day and the months and the years. 
St. Stephen’s School in Alexandria with its 
present enrollment of nearly 400 boys in its 
15th year of existence is a spiritual monu- 
ment to your ministry. A new and com- 
modious building, Tate Hall, has been ap- 
propriately named after the founder. 

We welcome you today as rector of one of 
the great parishes of our church in the 
Southwest, the Church of the Incarnation in 
Dallas, Tex. 

This seminary, which you now serve as a 
trustee, is proud of your ministry as pastor, 
preacher and priest, as educator, administra- 
tor, and man of vision. It admits you to the 
degree of doctor in divinity in appreciation 
of the services you have rendered and will 
continué to render in the service of Our Lord 
and His children. 











Father’s Day—Wembley Ties 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker for the 
fifth consecutive year a Wembley tie was 
delivered today to the office of each 
Member of the Congress, House and 
Senate, with the compliments of my 
friends and constituents, Samuel and 
Emanuel Pulitzer, as a gift for Father’s 
Day which is Sunday. 

In addition to the Members of the 
Congress there were a goodly number 
distributed on a selected basis among 
the press, radio, and television corre- 
spondents. For obvious reasons this dis- 
tribution had to be on a limited basis 
and confined to those with whom I come 
in contact for the better part of the ses- 
sion. I only wish it could be a hundred 
percent distribution but it simply could 
not be.” 

In addition Wembley ties were dis- 
tributed to the many offices and staffs at- 
tached to the Congress such as the Clerk 
of the House, the Doorkeeper, including 
all the pages and doorkeepers, reporters, 
document room, folding room, and so 
forth. 

In all, there were 1,500 ties distributed 
with the compliments of the Pulitzer 
brothers. Their generosity and thought- 
fulness is indeed to be appreciated and 
I have already thanked them in the name 
of the recipients. ‘The origination of 
the idea of distributing these Wembley 
ties on Father’s Day was received with 
such acclaim when first started that the 
Pulitzers decided to make it an annual 
affair. Old Members have become ac- 
customed to the practice and I hope the 
new Members will like it. 
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The Wembley plant in New Orleans is 
the world’s largest manufacturer of 
neckties, 

I hope each individual who received 
one will like it. 

I assure everybody that they are 
privileged to swap about if they do not 
like the one which they received. The 
ties were distributed on a “blind” basis 
and I hope the “draw” matched more 
personalities and eyes than missed them. 

And just to keep the record straight I 
am here reproducing a copy of the letter 
which was sent with each tie: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Frienp: Sunday is Father’s Day—as 
if you didn’t already know it. 

And here again is your Father’s Day tie 
with the compliments of my two dear 
friends, Sam and Manny Pulitzer, owners of 
Wembley, the world’s largest manufacturers 
of neckwear. 

Since last Father's Day we have run the 
gamut from vicuna to nepotism, and now 
we are in the throes of finding out whether 
or not retired military officers ever die or 
just fade away on the payroll of some de- 
fense cantractor. Washington wouldn't be 
Washington without such goings on and 
Capitol Hill wouldn’t be Capitol Hill if 
the Members of Congress, and those who 
help them make the news, wouldn't be re- 
membered on Father's Day by the Pulitzer 
brothers with a Wembley tie. This gesture 
is the only competition death and taxes have 
for sureness. 

Take my word for it that acceptance of 
this Father's Day tie is not intended to in- 
fluence you one damned bit, and there are 
no mental reservations in this statement. 
Wembley is not a defense plant, nor a pub- 
lic works project. The Pulitzer brothers are 
not farmers. The plant is not located in a 
distressed area. As a matter of fact, New 
Orleans is one of the most progressive areas 
in the Nation—‘The city care forgot and 
industry remembered.” There is no tax- 
payer's money involved except when the 
thinking taxpayer buys a Wembley tie. 

So, with a clear conscience, in the name 
of the Pulitzers, I again wish you a happy 
Father's Day with a Wembley tie. 

Sincerely, 
F. Eowarp HEBErr. 


The A. C. Gilbert Co. Marks 50th Anni- 


" Versary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow the city of New Haven, Conn., 
will observe A. C. Gilbert Day, honor- 
ing the 50th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the A. C. Gilbert Co., a firm which 
has contributed greatly to our country 
in times of peace and war. 

It was on June 18, 1909, that A. C. 
Gilbert, a graduate of the Yale Univer- 
sity School of Medicine and the holder 
of the Olympic pole-vaulting champion- 
ship, opened the doors of a small manu- 
facturing plant. 

In the years since then, this. business 
has developed into one of the largest toy 
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manufacturing firms in the world. The 
names of such Gilbert products as 
Erector sets and American Flyer trains 
have become household words. Mr. Gil- 
bert believed that every child was a 
potential builder, inventor, engineer, or 
scientist. ‘Their natural curiosity to 
learn the answers to how and why 
phenomena occur could be channeled 
into the useful, dedicated occupations of 
adults, provided that in the process a 
child derived hours of fun. 

That his reasoning was and still is 
correct is indicated by the thousands of 
youngsters who have been directed to 
vocations as engineers, chemists, lab- 
oratory workers, and technicians, and 
other professions, by radio kits, chemis- 
try sets, microscopes, atomic-energy sets, 
and other educational playtools which 
found their way into the toy industry. 

All this has paid off for America. 
Scientific toys have helped win a war; 
have held a part in the fight for the de- 
velopment of new techniques in medi- 
cine; in the development of industrial 
products and in the promotion of busi- 
ness ventures, all because some boy, now 
a scientist, businessman, or engineer, re- 
membered his boyhood playtools and 
went back to them for aid in perfecting 
prototypes for such things as the Bailey 
bridge of World War II fame, heart- 
lung machines, machines for making 
artificial heart parts, the Gantry crane, 
the pigeonhole garage, to name a few. 

It is a pleasure to salute this great 
Connecticut firm on its 50th anniversary 
and to pay tribute to it for its pioneer 
work in interesting young people in 
working and achieving for themselves. 


Minimum Wage—$1.25 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolutions in support of the leg- 
islation for a minimum wage of $1.25: 
RESOLUTION CALLING UPON THE 86TH CoN- 

Gress To ENAcT H.R. 1046 anv H.R. 4488 

Whereas all Americans must be assured of 
a basic minimum standard of living if we 
are to maintain a healthy economy at home 
and a position of moral leadership in the 
world; and 

Whereas the present Federal minimum 
wage of $1 an hour is inadequate to provide 
a bare subsistence in the United States 
today; and 

Whereas more than 20 million Americans 
lack the guarantee of even this inadequate 
figure and are without any legal limitation 
on their hours of work; and 

Whereas these shocking facts constitute a 


grave threat to our national economy, a— 


challenge to our moral standards as a people 
and a peril to our reputation as democracy's 
showcase throughout the world; and 
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danger to the well-being of the citizens of 
Philadelphia; and : 

Whereas there is now before Congress a 
bill introduced by Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY 
and Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT and co- 
sponsored by many of their colleagues in 
both Houses, S. 1046 and HR. 4488. 
This bill would greatly ameliorate this prob- 
lem by raising the Federal minimum wage to 
$1.25 and including nearly 8 million addi- 
tional workers under the protection of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act: Therefore be it 

Resolved by Local Union No. 610, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
That we call upon the Congress of the 
United States to give prompt and favorable 
consideration to this bill without delay, so 
this serious threat to the economic and 
moral strength of our Nation will be swiftly 
met and that the conditions above described 
can be corrected. 

Whereas all Americans must_be assured of 
a basic minimum standard of living if we 
are to maintain a healthy economy at home 
and a position of moral leadership in the 
world; and 

Whereas the present Federal minimum 
wage of $1 an hour is inadequate to provide 
a bare subsistence in the United States 
today; and ~- 

Whereas more than 20 million Americans 
lack the guarantee of even this inadequate 
figure and are without any legal limitation 
on their hours of work; and 

Whereas these, shocking facts constitute 
a grave threat to our national economy, a 
challenge to our moral standards as a people 
and a peril to our reputation as democracy’s 
showcase throughout the world; and 

Whereas the existence of underpaid and 
overworked wage earners is a particular 
danger to the well-being of the citizens of 
Philadelphia; and 

Whereas there is now before Congress a 
bill introduced by Senator Jonn F. KENNEDY 
and Representative JaMEsS ROOSEVELT and 
cosponsored by many of their colleagues in 
both Houses, S. 1046 and H.R. 4488. This 
bill would greatly ameliorate this problem by 
raising the Federal minimum wage to $1.25 
and including nearly 8 million additional 
workers under the protection of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by Plasterers’ Union Local No. 8 
of Philadelphia, That we call upon the Con- 
gress of the United States to give prompt and 
favorable consideration to this bill without 
delay, so this serious threat to the economic 
and moral strength of our Nation will be 
swiftly -met and that the conditions above 
described can be corrected, 


Mr. Speaker, this type of legislation is 
long overdue and certainly $1.25 is not 
an unreasonable figure. My bill, H.R. 
5842, is among several on this subject 
and I truly hope we shall have an oppor- 
tunity, during this session of Congress, to 
recognize the great number of underpaid 
wage earners. 


New Pan-Am Labor Pact Is Hailed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr, LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, to a 
large extent U.S. commercial airlines 


Whereas the existence of underpaid and gre dependent upon various Government 


overworked wage Carners is a particular 


- 


agencies for considerable of their reve- 
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nue. This is only proper because the 
airlines render an invaluable service to 
the U.S. Government both at home and 
abroad. 

There is no need for the Post Office 
Department to fly its own airplanes 
when air mail services are so readily and 
so cheaply available from commercial 
carriers. Likewise the State Depart- 
ment can shuttle its Foreign Service per- 
sonnel all over the world through excel- 
lent services available to it from TWA, 
Northwest and Pan American. 

We on the Armed Services Committee 
recognize the need of keeping a trained 
military transport fleet on a ready alert. 
We are happy that the Military Air 


Transport Service has developed as well . 


as it has and is as capable as it is; how- 
ever, we do worry sometimes that per- 
haps MATS is expanding and growing 
out of proportion, to the detriment of 
U.S. civil commercial airlines. 

One of the principal objections on the 
part of MATS to dealing more exten- 
sively with commercial carriers has been 
the argument that labor trouble being 
experienced by a carrier could greatly 
jeopardize fulfillment of a military 
contract. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to report 
that Pan American World Airways has 
put that objection to permanent rest. 
Just the other day Mr. Juan T. Trippe, 
the farseeing progressive president of 
Pan American, announced to his annual 
meeting that Pan American has com- 
pleted a history-making agreement with 
three of its most important unions, the 
airline pilots, flight engineers, and air- 
line dispatchers. As the result of this 
agreement the unions involved have 
pledged that there will be no strikes 
against a project which has been certi- 
fied by a Pan American officer as being 
exclusively for national defense. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to congratulate 
Pan American, its president, Mr. Trippe, 
and the three unions for a display of 
patriotism and good commonsense and 
under unanimous consent I include in 
the Recorp an article written by Mr. 
Fred W. Perkins, distinguished labor re- 
porter for the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Daily News of May 28, plus an edi- 
torial entitled “Sensible and Patriotic 
Unionism,”’ which appeared in the same 
newspaper on June 8: 

[From the sai Daily News, May 28, 
1959] 
New Pan-Am Pact Is HAILED 
(By Fred W. Perkins) 

Government officials here see in labor con- 
tracts just signed by Pan American World 
Airways a formula that might be followed 
in other industries. 

The Pan-Am agreements, with three air- 
line operating unions (airline pilots, flight 
engineers, and airline dispatchers), include 
these major provisions: 

Even though any of the three groups 
should shut down commercial airline service 
because of a strike, they will continue at 
their respective jobs to insure the airlift of 
cargo and personnel éssential to national 
defense. 

A Pan-Am official will certify in writing 
that the flight concerned will be exclusively 
for these (defense) purposes. 


Juan T. Trippe, Pan-Am president, called” 


the agreements an important breakthrough 
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in labor relations and the first of their kind 
in the transportation industries. 


Leverett Edwards, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board—the agency that en- 
deavors to keep labor peace on the airlines 
under the Railway Labor Act—said he hoped 
that other labor organizations and airlimes 
will work out similar agreements, of course 
voluntarily. 

Officials saw possibilities in other indus- 
tries. ‘The Steelworkers Union, it was be- 
lieved, would not object to a guarantee that 
no stoppage of steel production would be 
allowed to interfere with strictly national 
defense purposes. 

WORK TOGETHER 


The new contracts, according to Mr. 
Trippe, “illustrate the ability of free men in 
@ democratic nation to work voluntarily to- 
gether, while still retaining the privileges 
and freedom of the individual.” 

National Mediation Board Chairman Ed- 
wards said the Pan-Am agreements were 
particularly important because of that line’s 
international operations, in relation to the 
same kind of operations by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

A union official said, ‘there has never been 
any doubt that American labor will respond 
to needs of national defense, but there is 
no harm to placing it in writing.” 

[From the Washington Daily News, June 8, 
1959] 


SENSIBLE AND PATRIOTIC UNIONISM 


Agreements just made by three aviation 
unions with an airline show how sane labor 
leadership can contribute to the safety and 
strength of the country. 

The Air Line Pilots Association, the Flight 
Engineers International, and the Air Lines 
Dispatchers Association have contracted with 
Pan American World Airways that cargo and 
personnel vital to national defense will be 
moved, under Government control, despite 
any future labor dispute in which the three 
unions might become involved. 

We have been told by Pan American that 
these agreements are the first of their kind 
in the history of transportation. We hope 
they are not the last. 

It seems to us that here is an example that 
other unions whose members handle mate- 
rial or personnel essential to defense could 
well follow. Such commitments would go 
far to offset the bad propaganda that the 
activities of unioneers like Jimmy Hoffa and 
his like have evoked to blacken all organized 
labor. 

But such commitments would do more 
than that: they would be a significant warn- 
ing to Moscow not to rely on the false Com- 
munist notion that a free society is soft be- 
cause its members are too selfish to discipline 
themselves. Instead, it would be a clear 
and unmistakable demonstration that while 
as free men we may différ, we have by no 
means forgotten that “united we stand, di- 
vided we fall.” 





Paying the Piper 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 


er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edito- 
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rial from the Washington Daily News of 
June 9, 1959: 


PAYING THE PIPER 


If the Government spends more money 
than it raises in taxes, there are only two 
ways to make up the difference: borrow the 
money or print it. 

If it is to be borrowed, the Government 
must compete for money in the free market. 

Hence the President’s message to Congress 
yesterday, along with the Treasury’s request 
for permission to pay higher interest rates. 
The new laws would not raise interest rates 
arbitrarily, as is sometimes charged. They 
would merely permit the Treasury to pay the 
market price for money, just as the house- 
wife has to pay the market price for pota- 
toes—if she Wants any potatoes. 

The Treasury wants to remove the present 
limitation of 44% percent interest on long- 
term Treasury bonds. There is no such lim- 
itation on short-term Treasury paper. The 
changes would encourage purchase of securi- 
ties extending over longer periods of years 
and lessen the expensive turnover of the 
debt. 

Of far greater popular interest is the pro- 
posal to raise the interest on series E and 
H savings bonds, from the present 314 per- 
cent to 3% percent. For the H bonds this 
would mean somewhat larger periodical in- 
terest payments. For the E bonds, popular 
under payroll deduction systems, the pur- 
chase price would remain the same—$75 for 
a bond worth $100 at maturity. But the 
bonds would mature earlier. At present they 
must be held 8 years and 11 months to get 
the full price. Under the new system this 
would be reduced to 7 years and 9 months. 

There can be small question, in these in- 
flationary days, of the justice in paying 
higher interest to the small-scale buyers of 
Government bonds. There’s the further, 
practical consideration that nearly $43 bil- 
lion of the Government debt now is in form 
of these E- and H-bonds, held by 40 million 
people. Currently, 8 million are buying them 
on payroll savings plans. 

There has been an increasing tendency to 
cash them in. In the first 5 months of last 
year their sum increased by $13 million. In 
the same period this year the sum has been 
decreased $309 million. The increased in- 
terest rate should tend to encourage savings 
and reverse this trend. 

The alternative, under present conditions, 
to increasing the interest rate, is a compli- 
cated process which amounts to printing- 
press money. Such a further process could 
only serve to dilute the money supply, firing 
up inflation and raising prices for everyone. 
Increased costs for the Government, cur- 
rently spending $80 billion a year, easily 
could be many times the cost of the higher 
interest rates on borrowed money. 

Along with the interest rate requests went 
an application for authority to increase the 
permanent debt limit, from the present $283 
billion to $288 billion and the temporary 
limit from $288 billion to $295 billion. 

This is money already spent and Congress, 
having aythorized the spending, hardly can 
quibble over the tab. 

The only way to reduce the debt limitation 
is to reduce the debt. This process, by cut- 
ting down the total demand for credit, also 
likely would reduce interest rates. 

Congress will grant all these changes, if 
at all, with great reluctance and after con- 
siderable oratory from the funny-money con- 
tingent which believe you can create reliable 
currency by waving a wand over a piece of 
paper. 

These are bills which must be paid, one 
way or another. Request for this legislation 
emphasizes to Congress and the country the 
urgent necessity for a balanced budget, plus 
@ firm plan for regular payments on our 
huge debt. 
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Higher Postal Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, some- 
time ago I had some remarks to make 
about the proposed raise in postal rates. 

My remarks ‘drew a letter from the 
assistant postmaster general which, in 
turn, caused me to reply to him. 

I think the exchange of correspond- 
ence speaks for itself: 

Post OFrrice DEPARTMENT, 
BuREAU OF FINANCE, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1959. 
Hon. F. Epwarp HEBERT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HEBERT: Your state- 
ment on postal rates and public service 
costs, reported in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of May 14, 1959, has been cailed to my 
attention. 

You expressed in your statement the view 
that the postal rate adjustments recently 
proposed by the Postmaster General are in 
conflict with the public service reimburse- 
ment provisions of Public Law 85-426. I am 
taking the liberty of calling to your attention 
that this part of your statement is appar- 
ently based upon a misconcepffon which I 
am sure you would wish to have invited to 
your attention. 

The rate proposals of the Postmaster 
General will produce additional revenues in 
the amount of about $350 million. This 
compares with a minimum anticipated defi- 
cit of more than $522 million in fiscal 1960. 
Thus it is apparent that even if the maxi- 
mum amount of public service reimburse- 
ment estimated in the President’s budget— 
$172 million—is made in the appropriations 
act now under consideration there still will 
be sufficient loss to warrant the rate increases 
proposed by the Postmaster General. 

The Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
in its recent report on the Post Office De- 
partment’s appropriation bill for fiscal 1960, 
estimated the total public service costs at 
$37.4 million. Should this view be endorsed 
by both. Houses, the need for postal rate in- 
creases over and above the amount of reim- 
bursement for public service costs would be 
even greater. 

For many years prior to World War IT first- 
class revenues were maintained at an average 
annual. level of 40 percent above allocated 
costs. At present such mail is only 12 per- 
cent above cost. The proposed rate adjust- 
ments submitted by the Postmaster General 
would raise the cost coverage of first-class 
mail, the Department’s prime service, to the 
level previously maintained by the Congress. 

I trust the information provided above will 
place this problem in better perspective and 
eliminate any possible misunderstanding 
which may have arisen in regard to the need 
tor postal rate increases apart from the ques- 
. tion of reimbursement for public service 
costs. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hype GILLerre, 
Assistant Postmaster General. 
JUNE 11, 1959. 
Hon. Hype GI..erte, 
Assistant Postmaster General, 
Post Office Department, 
Bureau of Finance, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mk. Griterre: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of June 1, in reply to my 
recent statement (105 CoNnGRESSIONAL REc- 
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orp A4073, May 14, 1959), respecting the re- 
quest of the Postmaster General that the 
House consider a bill to increase postal rates 
on first-class mail. 

The proposed bill has not been introduced 
in the House, but has been introduced in 
the Senate as S. 1923. 

Your letter confirms my understanding, 
that the bill to increase first-class postal rates 
is designed to tax one class of mail-users, to 
“produce additional revenues in the amount 
of about $350 million,” in order to reduce “a 
minimum anticipated deficit of more than 
$522 million in fiscal 1960.” 

You further state that the “proposed rate 
adjustments submitted by the Postmaster 
General (now incorporated in S. 1923) would 
raise the cost coverage of first-class mail, the 
Department’s prime service” to “40 percent 
above allocated costs.” 

As I understand your letter, it is the posi- 
tion of the Post Office Department that the 
revenues obtained from first-class mail, in ex- 
cess of the cost of handling that class, should 
be applied to the cost of handling other 
classes of mail at reduced rates, and to offset 
losses incurred in performing “public serv- 
ice.” 

In other words, the users of first-class mail 
would be required to help pay for the cost of 
handling other classes of mail, which are 
presently being handled at a loss, despite the 
fact that it is the declared policy of the Con- 
gress that each nonprivileged class should 
pay its own way. 

You maintain that the anticipated deficit 
of the Department, which the users of first- 
class mail are bing called on to underwrite, is 
far in excess of the cost of financing the 
Department's “public services,” estimated by 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations in 
its recent report on H.R. 5805, at $37.4 mil- 
lion. 

H.R. 5805, a bill to appropriate almost $4 
billion for Post Office Department operations 
in the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1959, did 
not, originally, provide for the financing of 
the cost of the Department’s “public serv- 
ices” out of the general fund of the Treas- 
ury, because, according to the House Appro- 
priations Committee, “the concept of pay- 
ment for public services under the Postal 
Policy Act of 1958 is a device which invites 
flagrant abuse in the form of hidden sub- 
sidies.”’ 

Although the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee gave some effect to the Postal Policy 
Act, by amending the House version to ap- 
propriate funds to finance the subsidized 
services of the Department, I am impelled to 
point out that the Senate approved its Ap- 
propriations Committee’s estimate of the 
total cost of the Department's public serv- 
ices, over the strong protest of its Post Of- 
fice Committee. 

Senator JoHNsTon of South Carolina, the 
chairman of the Post Office Committee, 
favors a further study of the cost of the pub- 
lic services to give a realistic appraisal of 
such costs. 

He has pointed out that a base congres- 
sional action on such an unrealistically small 
public service cost figure as $37.4 million, 
would nullify the Postal Policy Act of 1958, 
which calls for all mail users to pay the cost 
of service they receive,.after public service 
costs of the Department have been itemized 
and removed from postal costs for rate-mak- 
ing purposes. 

Senator Cartson, of Kansas, ranking mi- 
nority member of the Senate Post Office Com- 
mittee, agrees that “the $37.4 million figure 

“is but a fraction of the cost of public service 
performed by the postal establishment.” . 

It is quite obvious that some definitive, 

sound method for computing the cost of the 

t’s “public services,” as well as 
the realistic cost of handling the various non- 
privileged classes of mail, must be adopted, 
if we are to give full effect to the Postal 
Policy Act of 1958. 
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The present method of taxing one class of 
mail users, without relation to the cost of 
services rendered—of which the proposed bill 
to increase first-class mail rates, and the 
present tax on the advertising content of 
second-class publications are two prime ex- 
amples—clearly conflicts with the Postal 
Policy Act of 1958. 

The introduction of S. 1923 to increase 
first-class postal rates, couples with the un- 


realistic appraisal of the cost of public serv- 


ices performed by the Post Office Department, 
in the bill to appropriate funds for postal 
operations, will have no less effect than to 
scuttle the Postal Policy Act of 1958, despite 
the fact that this statute has not been re- 
pudiated expressly. 
Sincerely yours, 
F. EpwarD HEBERT. 





Fifty Years of Public Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, 50 years 
ago this week, the Northern States 
Power Co. was founded in Stillwater, 
Minn. Today this company is marking 
its anniversary most appropriately by 
developing final plans for an atomic 
powerplant to be located near Sioux 
Falls, in my home State of South 
Dakota. 

The growth and progress of Northern 
States Power Co. is another illustration 
of the great American story in which 
men, through their own perseverance, 
initiative, and energy, are able to achieve 
the objectives and goals to which they 
aspire. 

Northern States Power today serves a 
four-State area, including South Dakota. 
It continues to make significant contri- 
butions which yield returns of benefit to 
all citizens. 

In recognition of this notable anniver- 
sary, the June issue of the “NSP News”, 
@ publication of the company, devotes 
considerable space to a history of the 
firm, and I am happy to call one of the 
articles to the attention of the Senate. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Firry Years or Pusiic SERVICE 


Fifty years ago June 16 an electric com- 
pany was incorporated under Minnesota laws 
in the historic St. Croix River town of 
Stillwater. The community itself was ex- 
periencing a slowdown in business activity; 
the great logging boom had almost ended. 
Stillwater residents, if they paid any atten- 
tion at all to the newly incorporated firm, 
probably thought it just another one of the 
numerous “light companies” that dotted the 
area. While it was here today, it might be 
gone tomorrow. The outlook for the new 
company would hardly appear to have been 
bright, 

This year we are celebrating the 50th 
anniversary of the founding June 16, 1909, 
of that corporate entity. Northern States 
Power Co. grew from that inauspicious be- 
ginning. It’s a business success story, yes, 
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but most importantly a.story of 50 years of 
public servite. t 

Emphasizing our company’s code of pro- 
viding the best in public service, from 1909 
to 1959, will be several significant 50th anni- 
versary year events during the coming 
months. 

It’s expected that ground will be broken 
this summer for Northern States Power Co.’s 
66,000-kilowatt atomic powerplant near 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Completion of the plant 
is planned for 1962. The Pathfinder plant 
will be a significant addition to Northern 
States Power Co.’s long record of pioneering 
for the benefit of its customers. 

In September an open house at our High 
Bridge plant in St. Paul will mark the com- 
pletion of the 156,000-kilowatt unit No. 6. 
The new unit is the largest between Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and the west coast and its ad- 
dition is part of Northern States Power Co.'s 
longstanding policy of keeping its generat- 
ing capability well ahead of the largest de- 
mand for power. 

Also a part of the company’s 50th anni- 
versary activities is a message from Presi- 
dent Allen 8. King to employees now being 
prepared. The color film will be shown in 
all Northern States Power Co. divisions later 
this year. 

And during the week in which we mark 
our actual 50th anniversary date of June 16, 
anniversary advertisements will appear in 
every area in the company’s service area. 

There is much for us to be proud of in 
our company’s half century record of service. 

When Northern States Power Co. was 
founded in 1909, the art of generating and 
distributing electricity was, in many re- 
spects, still in its infancy. Generating plants 
were usually built and operated by one per- 
son or @ group of businessmen, and often 
producing and selling electricity was a side- 
line for an enterprising man. A mechanic, 
for instance, might install a small generator 
in his place of business and extend a few 
lines to nearby homes or stores. 

Dusk-to-midnight electric service, for 
lighting only was common in many small 
communities. Introduction of the electric 
iron brought daytime generation of power 
and also load problems. The usual arrange- 
ment was to have customers wash on Mon- 
day and iron on Tuesday. 

In the larger cities two electric companies 
often sold power competitively, operating 
duplicate facilities at a larger cost both to 
them and their customers. 

Then customers in smaller communities 
began to demand the same improved elec- 
tric service that their big city brothers were 
beginning to get. It was learned that trans- 
mitting power from larger generating sta- 
tions to smaller communities was much 
cheaper than producing electricity on a 
small scale within the community. The cry 
went up for high line power, as it was called, 
but the small town operators did not have 
the resources to provide it. 

That was the situation when Henry M. 
Byllesby became interested in Minnesota 
electric companies. At the age of 23, he had 
worked as an assistant to Thomas Edison, 
making the layout drawings and electrical 
calculations for construction of the Pearl 
Street station. At 26 he became vice presi- 
dent and general. manager of the Westing- 
house Electric Co. A large, restless man with 
a booming voice and natural leadership 
qualities, he formed H. M. Byllesby & Co. in 
1902. The company’s aim was to purchase 
small, struggling utilities and build them 
into going concerns. In 1909 H. M. Byllesby 
& Co. became active in Minnesota. 

The first step was incorporation of our 
company as the Washington County Light & 
Power Co. in Stillwater June 16, 1909. The 
name was changed to Consumers Power Co. 
later the same year and to Northern States 
Power Co. in 1916. 
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On July 28, 1909, the Washington County 
Light & Power Co. acquired the Stillwater 
Gas & Electric Co. and our company was in 
business. 

After 1909 a great many independent elec- 
trical systems were acquired and became 
part of our system. Some 90 predecessor 
companies, plus approximately 70 other elec- 
trical systems (municipally and individually 
owned and operated systems) have become 
part of our company in its 50-year history. 

The greatest acquisition activity was be- 
tween 1909 and 1926, and since that time 
there have been relatively few additions to 
the Northern States Power Co. system Ac- 
quisitions were made so frequently in the 
early years, that in 1929 the corporate struc- 
ture of our company involved some 24 differ- 
ent corporations. These havé now been re- 
duced to four by means of a corporate 
simplification program. 

Northern States Power Co. some time ago 
severed its last ties with the H. M. Byllesby 
interests. 

As soon as our company acquired new prop- 
erties, steps were taken to improve and ex- 
pand service. Plans were immediately made 
in almost every case to expand generating 
capacity, because the small independent 
plants had fallen so far behind the growing 
demands for power. We provided more power 
to meet these customer demands, increased 
capacities, and built interconnections be- 
tween properties. At the same time we were 
able to lower electric rates because of more 
efficient generation and operations. 

Northern States Power Co. built an inte- 
grated system and grew because it had the 
talent and resources to provide more power 
at less cost, plus the best in service. The 
company is what it is today because we could 
provide what customers needed and de- 
manded. 

The first property acquisition in Stillwater 
provides an example of the immediate steps 
toward improved service that the company 
took after almost every purchase. At the 
time of acquisition the Stillwater generat- 
ing plant contained a 50-kilowatt alternating 
current generator belted to a steam machine, 
and two arc lighting machines, one a 30-light 
and the other a 15-light machine. Our com- 
pany immediately arranged for construction 
of a new steam plant containing a 750-kilo- 
watt generator, and also moved the old ma- 
chines to the new plant when it was com- 
pleted. 

In 1910, our company’s major acquisitions 
included the Union Light, Heat & Power Co., 
which became the Fargo division; the Red 
River Power Co., which formed the Grand 
Fork division, and six small companies which 
become the Faribault and Mankato divisions. 
Another large purchase was made in 1911, 
when the Minot Light & Telephone Co. joined 
the Northern States Power Co. system as the 
Minot division. 

The largest purchase to date came in 1912, 
when the company bought the Minneapolis 
General Electric Co. and subsidiary com- 
panies. This gave our company its first 
metropolitan property. Next-to join the sys- 
tem was the Sioux Falls Light & Power Co. 
in 1914. It formed the nucleus of our Sioux 
Falls division, 

In 1917 properties which became the com- 
pany’s Southwestern division were purchased. 

A highly important addition to Northern 
States Power Co. was made in 1923 when the 
Wisconsin-Minnesota Light & Power Co. was 
brought into our system. It became North- 
ern States Power Co. of Wisconsin, because 
under Wisconsin law, utilities operating in 
the State must be incorporated in Wisconsin, 

Two other noteworthy acquisitions the 
same year were the St. Anthony Falls Water 
Power Co. and the Minneapolis Mill Co. at 
St. Anthony Falls in Minneapolis. They 
both traced their water power histories back 
to 1856. 4 
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Important also in the growth of our com- 
pany was acquisition of eight companies affil- 
iated with the St. Cloud Public Service Co. 
in 1924. These properties formed our St. 
Cloud division. The final major Northern 
States Power Co. purchase occurred in 1925 
when the company acquired the St. Paul Gas 
Light Co. and two other companies. The St. 
Paul Gas Light Co. was a pioneer utility, 
dating back to 1857. 

Largest of the Northern States Power Co. 
purchases since 1925 were 13 properties in 
the Waconia, Minn., area in 1956, and the 
Wisconsin Hydro Electric Co. in 1957. That 
company became the Amery division of 
Northern States Power Co. of Wisconsin. 

There have been challenges during North- 
ern States Power Co.’s 50 years and they have 
been met. In 1917 the Coon Rapids dam 
near Minneapolis developed a leak which be- 
came a blowout, necessitating a million- 
dollar repair job. A flywheel explosion 
nearly wrecked the Minot plant in 1918. 

During a prolonged coal strike in 1922 
Northern States Power Co, purchased coal 
from retail dealers to keep operating. Coal 
dust was scraped from the yards, but some- 
how we kept the kilowatt-hours coming. 

A turbine exploded at the High Bridge 
plant in 1928 and almost wrecked the station. 

Nature has given Northern States Power 
Co. some bad moments, too. Two recent 
natural disasters were tornadoes in Fargo, 
N. Dak., in June, 1957, and in west central 
Wisconsin last June which drew heroic efforts 
from company personne) who patched up the 
damage. . 

Northern States Power Co. also tightened 
its belt during the depression and stood the 
test of two wars. 

There have been innumerable highlights, 
too, along with the challenges. Northern 
States Power Co. led the way for an industry- 
wide development when it introduced the 
common neutral system in 1916. Our com- 
pany played a major role in pointing the way 
to rural electrification when it built the 
world’s first experimental farm lines near 
Red, Wing, Minn., and Renner, 5S. Dak., in’ 
1923. Northern States Power Co. also pro- 
vided national leadership in 1924 when it 
installed the first multiple street lighting 
facilities, using pilot wires, relays and sub- 
station controls. 

Northern States Power Co.’s growth is well 
illustrated by some comparative figures. 
When the company first began operations in 
Stillwater in 1909, it had 29 miles of elec- 
tric lines serving 771 customers and 11 miles 


of gas mains serving 484 customers. The 
company then had 19 employees: Total 
revenues in 1909 were $71,316. 

Today Northern States Power Co. is a 


$539 million corporation owned by more 
than 73,000 shareholders. We serve nearly 
845,000 customers and 578 communities in 
a 4-State service area roughiy 400 miles 
from east to west and 200 miles from north 
to south. There were 6,720 full-time North- 
ern States Power Co. employees at the end 
of last year. Gross revenues in 1958 totaled 
$154,787,000. 

Approximately 2,400,000 people live in 
Northern States Power Co.’s service area. 
The company provides utility service to 
about one-half of the people in Minnesota, 
about one-fifth of those in North Dakota, 
and to about one-tenth of the people in 
South Dakota and Wisconsin, 

Our facilities include 18 steam electric 
generating plants, 38 hydroelectric plants, 
and 20 diesel plants, Northern States Pow- 
er Co.’s generating capability totals near- 
ly 1,519,000 kilowatts, more than 200,000 
kilowatts over the highest demand to date 
on our system. 

Northern States Power Co.’s 4-State fa- 
cilities today also include nearly 23,000 
miles of transmission and distribution lines 
serving some 677,000 electric customers and 
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more than 1,750 miles of gas mains serv- 
ing 155,000 gas customers. The company 
also owns the water system in Tracy, Minn., 
serving more than 900 customers; provides 
telephone service to more than 9,500 cus- 
tomers in Minot, N. Dak., and provides 
steam heating service to 1,045 customers in 
6 communities. We serve a total of 38 
communities with natural gas and manu- 
factured gas. 

There are six words which well describe 
Northern States Power Co.’s 50 years of 
operations: Acquisition, interconnection, in- 
. tegration, expansion, improvement, and 
service, with the emphasis today on the last 
two—improvement and service. Northern 
States Power Co. has been built on the cor- 
nerstone of improved service. That was our 
code in 1909 and still is today as we observe 
Northern States Power Co.’s 50th anniversary. 





Right-To-Work Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, twice in 
the past 5 years Montanans have re- 
jected the union-busting so-called right- 
to-work law. 

Those who would weaken unions and 
reduce the effectiveness of collective 
bargaining are regrouping, apparently 
for another try next year. 

I have a copy of a letter dated January 
7, from an outfit called the National 
Right To Work Committee. It is an ap- 
peal for donations of $50 or more to help 
supply students “with factual docu- 
mented informational material” to off- 
set the “propaganda, distorting the 
issue,”’ being circulated by opponents of 
this proposal. 

The letterhead of the committee in- 
cludes: E. S. Dillard, president, Old 
Dominion Box Co., Charlotte, N.C., past 
chairman of the board. 

In this connection, I call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the following ar- 
ticle concerning Mr. Dillard in the April 
19, 1959, issue of the Charlotte, N.C., 
Observer: 

CHARLOTTEAN Is FIGHTING BIG Tax 
ASSESSMENT 
(By Don Oberdorfer) 

WaSHINGTON.—Charlotte businessman E. 
S. Dillard is fighting a Federal Taxe bite of 
$92,506 in back taxes, according to records 
filed in U.S. Tax Court here. 

Dillard, president of Old Dominion Box Co., 
announced the sale of two of his three Char- 
lotte divisions to Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
last week. 

Records filed by Dillard, plus Internal 
Revenue Service judgments attached, show 
the big tax dispute arose after Dillard’s 1954 
purchase of Brown Dynalube Co., Inc., of 
Chariotte. The company makes lubricating 
equipment and planned to expand into sales 
to the Armed Forces. 

Dillard bought the outstanding common 
stock and accounts payable of the firm for 
$1. He advanced $1,824 to the company and 
acepted from the company $85,000 in face 
vaiue of debenture bonds due in 20 years. 

The Government said these bonds were 
worth their face value and should have been 
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reported as income, Dillard says they 
weren’t worth anything. 

Later E. H. Newcombe, president of the 
lubricating firm, asked to buy some of the 
bonds of the company from Dillard. 

Dillard agreed to donate $10,000 face value 
of the bonds to Trinity Presbyterian Church, 
deducting the gift from his taxes as a $10,000 
contribution. 

Newcombe bought the bonds from the 
church for their face value, $10,000 in cash. 

The same day Dillard donated another 
$20,000 in bonds to Dillard Foundation, Inc., 
a tax-exempt charitable foundation which 
he incorporated. This was deducted from 
his taxes as a $20,000 contribution. 

About 10 months later, in the fall of 1955, 
Dillard donated $10,000 more in bonds to 
Trinity Presbyterian Church, making the 
usual deduction. A total of $4,500 worth of 
these bonds were bought for $4,500 from the 
church by Minor Foundation, Inc. 

This foundation was incorporated by W. T. 
Minor, Jr., of Charlotte, who is Dillard’s tax 
lawyer. Minor prepared the papers which 
were filed here on the tax case. 

Dillard says the bonds were worth their 
full. value when he contributed them, and 
deducted them as contributions, though 
they were worth nothing when he acquired 
them. 

The Governor takes the opposite view. It 
says they were worthless when contributed 
(and so the tax credit for contribution has 
been voided) but it claims the bonds were 
worth full face value when acquired and 
should have been reported as ordinary in- 
come. 

The Tax Court judges will have to decide 
who was right about the value of the bonds 
at each point in the transaction. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 123 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the Rrecorp an 
article appearing in the Portland (Oreg.) 
Oregonian of September 11, 1958, en- 
titled “Columbia Flow Said Polluted”: 
CoLumBIA FLOw Sam PoLLUTeD—CiTy oF 

PORTLAND, PLANTS ON RIVER DECLARED 

CULPRITS 

(By Lawrence Barber) 

The city of Portland and six industries 
along the Washington side of the Columbia 
River were charged Wednesday by a Fed- 
eral authority as being the sources of 90 
percent of the pollution found in the stream 
between Bonneville Dam and Cathlamet, 
Wash., 104 miles downstream. 

The charge was made during the opening 
day’s sessions of a joint fact-finding con- 
ference by Federal and State agencies. 

The city failed to appear with a statement 
or rebuttal Wednesday but the pulp and 
paper mills at Camas and Longview came 
back with statements denying that the ef- 
fluent from their plants was damaging to 
fish life or to public health. 

HEALTH SERVICE CALLS CONFAB 


Portland is still pouring raw sewage and 
unchlorinated effluent into the Willamette 
and Columbia Rivers, but will vote on a 
proposed $5 million project at the coming 
election to eliminate raw sewage, Gordon 
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Burt, manager of the city department of 
public utilities, explained. Another $5 mil- 
lion will be required to rehabilitate existing 
sewers, Burt said. 

The city’s program will be explained at 
Thursday's hearing. 

This 2-day conference was called by the 
U.S. Public Health Service to determine the 
extent and sources of contamination in the 
river, and possible solutions to various prob- 
lems arising. Murray Stein, chief of inter- 
state enforcement of the water pollution 
control program, who sat as chairman, said 
the conferees will endeavor to reach con- 
clusions and summaries Thursday after 
hearing from various interests that did not 
appear Wednesday. 

Portland was charged with contributing 
89.6 percent of the bacterial contamination 
dumped ito the river in the stretch being 
investigated, according to a statement read 
by F. W. Kittrell, in charge of stream sani- 
tation studies for the Robert A. Taft Sani- 
tary Engineering Center, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

St. Helens and Rainier, Oreg., and Cath- 
lamet, Wash, which do not have sewage 
treatment plants, were charged with most 
of the remaining bacterial contamination. 
A section of Vancouver, Wash., also dumps 
its untreated sewage into the river, Kittrell 
stated. 





Oregon Centennial and _ International 


Trade Fair 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Fr 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, Oregon 
will be host to the world in 1959. The 
Centennial Exposition and International 
Trade Fair opening in Portland on June 
10 is “a window through which the world 
may view the industrial, recreational 
and excellent living opportunities the 
State offers.” 

Thefollowing letter from the Pendle- 
ton Chamber of Commerce touches on 
some of the activities planned by Oregon 
Indians to help us celebrate our 100th 
birthday and make your visit to Oregon 
more enjoyable: 

PENDLETON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Pendleton, Oreg. 
Representative AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear AL: You may have heard some of our 
proposed Indian program here in Pendleton, 
July 18 through 26, but did want to give 
you a brief breakdown on it so you would 
know what we are doing and you might also 
come up with some ideas or help from the 
Washington level. 

The Pendleton Chamber of Commerce; the 
Umatilla and Nez Perce Tribes are going to 
put on a National Indian Encampment in 
Pendleton. This is a joint effort. The pro- 
gram is broken down into several parts. One 
is the encampment itself which will be a 
competitive affair between tribes as to au- 
thentic tepees, design, and so forth. Anoth- 
er part will be the daily show in the Roundup 
Arena. This will feature competitive games, 
dances and skills such as Indians used 100 
years ago. We are trying for the true 
legendary Indian acts as will be specified by 
the Indians. A third part will be the Indian 
Museum put on in the armory. This will 
also be on a true competitive basis with 
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awards in painting, sculpture, beading and 
all of the many Indian acts. This will not 
be a junk type of a deal but a true exhibit 
of authentic Indian art and culture. Anoth- 
er part will be a pageant nightly in Happy 
Canyon Arena, We are using the play writ- 
ten by Bill Gulick on the signing of the Ste- 
vens Treaty. We are using the ratification of 
same which was in 1859 or 100 years ago as 
the pitch in the pageant. Last, but not 
least, will be an Indian centennial beauty 
contest. 

The centennial and State are behind us 
on this program. Governor Hatfield is in- 
viting all of the tribes of the Nation to at- 
tend. So you see it is quite extensive in its 
scope. You will probably see several places 
where you could help out, such as knowing 
historical societies or similiar groups who 
might be interested in displaying, recording 
or photographing the event. 

I will keep you posted on the developments 
but did want you to have the facts up to 
this time. 

Very truly yours, 
Forp ROBERTSON. 





Congressional Study of Highway Deaths, 
Injuries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us on the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce have been delighted 
with the irrepressible way in which our 
colleague from Alabama [Mr. RoBErts], 
has been pushing his committee on Traf- 
fic Safety to come up with legislation 
which will be of assistance in lowering 
the accident rate in this country. His 
work has been attracting nationwide at- 
tention. I attach herewith an editorial 
from the Decatur, Ill., Sunday Herald 
and Review of June 14, commending him 
and also making some observations with 
reference to the entire matter of high- 
way safety: 

CONGRESSIONAL Stupy oF HicgHway DEATHS, 
INJURIES 


A House subcommittee, headed by a Con- 
gressman who led the successful fight to 
have escape handles installed inside refrig- 
erators, will hold hearings next month on 
ways to cut down the toll of death and in- 
juries on the Nation’s highways. 

Two auto tragedies in central Illinois, in 
which a total of 14 lives were lost, have done 
much to focus the attention of area residents 
on a public health problem that has long 
since reached epidemic proportions. 

With some 70 million vehicles on the 
U.S. highways and a good many more drivers, 
it is not to be expected that Federal action 
can solve the problem in a day or even for 
years. 

However, Representative KENNETH A. Ros- 
ERTS, Democrat of Alabama, chairman of the 
subcommittee, will bégin with hearings on a 
bill to forbid the Federal Government to buy 
cars not equipped with safety features rec- 
ommended by the Secretary of Commerce. 

A more drastic proposal, but not being 
considered at the forthcoming hearings, is to 
ban from interstate shipment altogether all 
cars not meeting the minimum safety stand- 
ards, 
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Among the safety devices Congressman 
Roserts and many safety experts have in 
mind are attachments for safety belts, pad- 
ded dashboards, recessed steering wheels, 
roof-top bars to support the car if it rolls 
over, safety locks On doors, seats and cush- 
ions that will not become displaced upon 
impact, and better packaging of the driver 
and passengers. 

Many of these are standard or optional 
equipment on cars now, but for some reason, 
including the failure of a concerted drive 
by all auto manufacturers, safety features 
have not been popular. 

Although no responsible spokesman for 
the automotive industry dismisses the need 
for increased safety, the Jones subcommittee 
and the legislation under consideration may 
run into opposition of manufacturers who 
maintain that research on highway acci- 
dents and safety is not complete enough to 
permit the writing of minimum standards. 

Highway fatalities have declined slightly 
in recent years (37,000 deaths in 1958) but 
the number and rate of injuries has risen 
steadily (an estimated 4,888,000 in 1957 or 
582 personal injuries per hundred million 
miles traveled.) Doctors are becoming more 
adept at patching up victims and preventing 
their death from trauma, but the highways 
are not becoming more healthy. 

The American Medical Association, Public 
Health Service, and American College of Sur- 
geons are among organizations undertaking 
studies of highway casualties, using the 
methods of epidemiology. Their researchers 
will concentrate on learning more about the 
cause and prevention of accidents rather 
than just curing victims or relying upon 
present surveys, weighted on the legal as- 
pects of accidents. 

Basic to these surveys is the premise that 
a driver may cause an accident, but that it 
is the automobile that causes injuries. 

The Jones subcommittee, as well as the 
medical surveys now underway, may not 
resutl in legislative action being taken this 
session or even next. However, the hearings 
and studies may pinpoint some of the ever- 
present dangers to the motoring public— 
another way of saying the American people, 





ARPA, the Defense Department’s 
Space Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
interest of acquiring my colleagues in 
the Congress, as well as the American 
people with our Government organiza- 
tion for space research and exploration 
I submit for the Recorp an excellent ar- 
ticle on the Defense Department’s Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency which 
appeared in the May 1959 Space Digest: 

ARPA, THE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT’S SPACE 

AGENCY 

The primary effect of sputnik on the De- 
fense Department’s space age research and 
development has been organizational. Be- 
fore sputnik, the military services—through 
such organizations as the Air Force’s Air Re- 
search and Development Command, the 
Army’s Ballistic Missile Agency, and the 
Navy's Office of Naval Research—did most 
of the “nuts-and-bolts” work “in-house” 
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and contracted advanced research and de- 
velopment. They still do. But there has 
been interposed, for purposes of funding 
and coordination, a Defense Department 
space agency (which also is concerned with 
projects not strictly “space’’), the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency (ARPA), as well 
as an overall Director of Research and Engi- 
neering. ARPA’s mission is described in the 
following fourth article in Space Digest’s 
series on our national space effort.) 


The intent of Congress, in legislation on 
the national space effort, was to create a 
separation of management between civilian 
space exploration and projects having pri- 
marily military applications. 

Because of the continuous interchange of 
talent, hardware, and facilities in the still 
infant science of space technology, this is 
easier said than done. 

But the ground rules have been laid, and 
under them the Defense Department is des- 
ignated as the planner and funder of space 
research and development expected to have 
military applications, 

These include among others: observation, 
navigation, communication, and meterolog- 
ical satellites; superthrust engine clusters; 
advanced forms of propulsion; maneuverable 
space vehicles with a reentry capability; and 
solid and exotic fuels. 

ARPA, born after sputnik, is headed by 
Roy W. Johnson, a former General Electric 
Official. It has important dissimilarities 
fram the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. These differences go be- 
yond differences in mission. 

NASA is an executive agency unto itself 
with a considerable “in-house” research 
establishment carried over from its pred- 
ecessor, the old National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics (NACA). NASA, as ex- 
plained in April Space Digest, uses both its 
own research and development facilities and 
the facilities of the military services for its 
projects. 

ARPA is, by its own account and present 
operation, a small-staff line agency of the De- 
fense Department. Its principal job—with a 
fiscal year 1959 budget of approximately 
$427 million—is to initiate and fund pro- 
grams in space technology, assigning them 
for development by the military services. 
These are, principally, the Ballistic Missile 
Division of the Air Force’s Air Research and 
Development Command and the Army’s Ord- 
nance Missile Command. Those in turn let 
contracts to industry and research groups 
in a manner similar to the pre-ARPA ap- 
proach. ARPA itself has no laboratories and 
does not contemplate setting any up. 

ARPA does have contracting rights, but, 
for the most part, it has preferred to give 
the already established service research and 
development branches the contracting as- 
signments, confining its own activities to 
initiating programs and keeping track of 
their progress, especially when they are 
divided among Air Force, Army, and Navy. 
An example of one such divided project is 
the reconnaissance satellite. 

This project, originally known as Sentry, 
but which has had a series of other names, 
is concurrently under development as an 
ARPA project by ARDC, AOMC, the Army 
Signal Corps, and the Office of Naval Re- 
search. 

ARDC is providing the early propulsion, 
AOMC the “tomorrow” propulsion—the 14, 
million-pound-thrust engine called Project 
Saturn. The Signal Corps is working on 
the communications payload, and ONR is 
planning the tracking system. Together, as 
ARPA sees it, all these approaches will meld 
eventually to create a weapon system. Which 
of the services will operate the final system 
will be up to the Secretary of Defense. 

ARPA’s assignment is thus to act as the 
research and development management arm 
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of the Secretary of Defense and to sét up a 
unified, single space program on the military 
side, utilizing the capabilities of the military 
services and their established industry sup- 
pliers of talent and hardware. In addition, 
ARPA is authorized to “farm out” projects 
to other Government agencies. 

To do its job, ARPA is organized with a 
staff of about 80 people, 

Of this staff, approximately 30 are man- 
agers and administrative people, and the re- 
mainder are providers of technical advice. 
The technical group are scientific people 
from the Institute of Defense Analyses (IDA) 
who give technical advice on contract with 
ARPA. IDA is a nonprofit group of univer- 
sity technical specialists which alse serves as 
a “brain factory” for the Defense Depart- 
ment’s Weapons Systems Evaluation Group 
(WSEG), and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In 
a somewhat unusual arrangement, George P. 
Sutton, who is Chief Scientist at ARPA, is 
also Director of IDA'’s Advanced Research 
Projects Division. This arrangement also 
existed when Dr. Herbert F. York, the newly 
appointed Director of Research and Engi- 
neering, was chief scientist of ARPA. 

Here is probably a good place to explain 
the role of Dr. York in his new job. 

When Dr. York was first appointed to the 
new post of Director of Research and Engi- 
neering, there was much speculation as to 
whether Dr. York would now be ARPA Di- 
rector Johnson's boss. 

On the face of things, that appeared to be 
the new status of Dr. York. But things are 
not that simple in the Pentagon. 

As Dr. York explained it to inquiring Sen- 
ators, his is a staff job and ARPA is a “line” 
agency. This would seem to mean that Dr. 
York is to serve as a staff adviser to the Sec- 
retary of Defense on all research and engi- 
neering matters, which would include mili- 
tary space technology, but also in many other 
scientific areas. Thus Dr. York's role is 
somewhat similar to that of Dr. James R. 
Killian as special adviser for science and 
technology to the President. 

But the analogy is only a rough one. Dr. 
York is charged with thinking about and 
Planning for whole areas of technology, and 
he is a statutory officer, while Dr. Killian’s 
job is even more generalized and primarily 
concerned with national organization of sci- 
entific effort. 

Dr. York and the staff he is gathering 
about him are concerned with broad ques- 
tions, such as, “What can we try in commu- 
nications?” not specific projects. His job 
will be to recommend to the Secretary of 
Defense technical areas that ought to be 
pursued or not pursued and to point up un- 
necessary duplication of effort, as well as to 
review work being done on operating levels. 

The relationship between ARPA and Dr. 
York’s office can be discussed only in terms 
of the Secretary of Defense and his authgrity. 

ARPA Director Johnson reports directly to 
the Secretary of Defense, and his assign- 
ment of projects to the military services is 
subject to the order or approval of the Sec- 
retary. But at the same time he and ARPA 
are, like all the research and development 
agencies in the Defense Department, now 
under Dr. York's supervision. 

Hence, ARPA can go to the Secretary of 
Defense with proposals for a specific proj- 
ect, and it is the Secretary who will make 
the decision. But, of course, the Secretary's 
principal scientific adviser is Dr. York, so 
certainly Dr. York’s influence will be sizable 
and often decisive. 

In a similar vein, although ARPA hands 
out most of the space assignments and funds 
for space technology to the military serv- 
ices, its word is not necessarily the last word. 
The Air Force, Army, or Navy can, through 
its civilian secretary, go directly to the Sec- 
retary of Defense for a decision, 
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As constituted, ARPA’s Director sits at 
more or less the same level, in relation to the 
Secretary of Defense, as do the civilian serv- 
ice secretaries. ARPA acts essentially as & 
funnel for the regular military research and 
development establishment, serving as & 
combination of foreman-and financier, Al- 
though there are many people who feel that 
ARPA is an additional layer in a structure 
already quite complicated, it is in business 
and seems likely to stay so. 





Mrs. Ruth Lois Bryson, Arlington County 
Teacher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, Arling- 
ton County is extremely fortunate to 
have one of the best school systems in the 
United States. This has been accom- 
plished only through honest endeavor 
and combined talents of our very capable 
school administrators and teachers. The 
parents of Arlington County, through 
their participation in the parent-teacher 
associations of the various schools, have 
worked closely with the school adminis- 
tration and the teachers to promote the 
welfare of our young and to maintain 
the high standards of our schools. 

Recently my attention was called to a 
tribute paid to one of our Arlington 
County teachers, Mrs. Ruth Lois Bryson, 
by the parents and teachers of the Rob- 
ert E. Lee School where she has taught 
for the past 8 years. Their appreciation 
was expressed in a letter read and pre- 
sented to her at their last PTA meeting 
on May 19, 1959. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert that letter in the ConGcRESSIONAL 
RecorD, and in doing so I wish to join in 
this tribute to Mrs. Bryson and wish her 
good luck and happiness. The letter fol- 
lows: 

Mrs. RUTH Loris BRYSON, 
Third Grade Teacher, 
Robert E. Lee School. 

Deak Mrs. Bryson: For the past 8 years 
we have been fortunate in having you as the 
third grade teacher at the Robert E. Lee 
School. Each of these years a group of third 
grade parents has been saddened because this 
ended pleasant student-teacher and parent- 
teacher relationships which you have been 
instrumental in establishing. This year all 
of the parents of the Robert E. Lee PTA are 
saddened by the thought that this is your 
last year at Robert E. Lee. 

We have been cognizant of the wholesome 
growth and development, from an educa- 
tional standpoint of our children while under 
your supervision. We have also been aware 
that you are richly endowed with the wis- 
dom, the temperament and the determina- 
tion necessary for success in the educational 
field. We are appreciative especially of the 
kind and understanding treatment which 
each child has received. 

It has been @ privilege to be associated 
with a teacher who has consistently demon- 
strated her competence in inspiring as well 
as teaching. Your skill in bringing forth the 
best in each of our children has made a 
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distinct and lasting impression on us as 
ents. 

Although there is considerable reluctance 
and regret in saying goodby to you, you may 
be sure that you have the sincere wishes of 
the Robert E. Lee PTA for continued success 
and personal happiness. 

Very truly yours, 
Mary ELIZABETH WRIGHT, 
President, Robert E. Lee PTA. 





Family of Eight Here on Trek to Africa 
Plans for Life in a House Trailer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following clipping 
from the Washington Post of June 17, 
1959, describing a fine family from Ionia, 


Mich., which is in my congressional dis- . 


trict. I think it is certainly very com- 
mendable of Dr. Foust to give up a fine 
practice and take his family into Africa 
to work as a medical missionary without 
salary. Dedicated Americans like these 
can be a vital force in combating com- 
munism in Africa or anywhere else in 
the world. I predict he can do more for 
our country’s reservoir of good will there 
than can a great many so-called bu- 
reaucrats operating under the foreign 
aid program: 

FAMILY OF EIGHT HERE ON TREK TO AFRICA 

PLANS FOR LIFE IN A HOUSE TRAILER 


(By Dorrie Davenport) 


The children of Dr. and Mrs. Joseph C. 
Foust think they’re the luckiest people in the 
world—they are going to make their perma- 
nent home in a house trailer in Central 
Africa. 

Dr. Foust, 35, and his wife, Helen, got the 
idea while on their honeymoon in the Baha- 
mas. They saw that medical help was des- 
perately needed there, and since then they’ve 
been searching for another place where they 
might do some good. 

“Besides,” says Dr. Foust, “the only way to 
overcome the potential influence of com- 
munism in Africa is to get over there and 
show some personal kindness and charity. 
Our aim is really that of President Eisen- 
hower’s people-to-people p-ogram.” 


Dr. Foust will be the second physician sent 


to Africa under the auspices of the Founda- 
tion for All Africa, Inc., an organization of 
professional men. The first, Dr. Gregory T. 
O’Connor of Hartford,-Conn., has been in 
Uganda for a year. The doctors serve with- 
out salary. 

The Fousts and their six children—Steph- 
en, 12; Pete, 10; Carl and Ann, both 9; Tere- 
sa, 5; and Monica, 9 months—came to Wash- 
ington this week from their home in Ionia, 
Mich, They will sail for Africa Friday and 
there, will drive 1,500 miles to Mbeya on the 
plains of Tanganyika. 

At the moment the family’s favorite eve- 
ning reading is a book called “Quick Swa- 
hili.” The children have already learned a 
few phrases, but Dr. Foust believes that lan- 
guages will be family’s biggest problem for 
some time to come, 

Mrs. Foust, a former teacher and art su- 
pervisor, plans td teach all the children, 
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since their new home has no elementary 
school. Five-year-old Tgresa is proudest of 
all because she’s starting the first grade by 
herself, 

Stephen, the oldest, is looking forward to 
becoming a great hunter. He was given a .22 
rifle for his 12th birthday and is couriting on 
shooting at least a jackal. 

The Fousts think that during the next few 
years they can easily manage to fit four 
more children into the house trailer. “The 
more the better,” they say. 

The family’s future home has a gas-oper- 
ated stove and refrigerator, a large double 
bed and four bunk beds, and a modern bath- 
room. The parlor will be a 10- by 12-foot 
tent. 





You and the U.S. Fiscal Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle from the New York Herald Tribune 
of June 5, 1959: 

You AND THE U.S. FiscaL PLANS 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

What does the administration’s new emer- 
gency fiscal program mean to you, average 
American, and you, average American in- 
vestor? How will you fare when the Treas- 
ury raises its interest rates on Government 
securities and boosts the debt limit to $290 
or $295 billion? 

First, temporarily at least, your dollars will 
be more stable; inflation will be slowed. 

Second, your paper profits in the stock 
market may be cut back as the program has 
a@ reaction on all stock prices. 

Third, any new home mortgage or personal 
loans you take out will bear a higher interest 
rate. (Mortgages might go as high at 6% 
percent.) 

Fourth, if you own a small business, your 
commercial loans will cost you more. 

Fifth, if you run a large corporation, your 
bonds and debentures will carry a higher 
interest ticket. 

Sixth, if you are a prudent saver, you will 
get higher interest payments on your savings 
and thrift accounts and on any Government 
savings bonds you buy. 

Your prudence may be rewarded, albeit 
slimly, because of the imprudence of your 
Representatives in Congress. They have done 
what you, as a taxpaying American, are not 
allowed to do—they have spent more than 


_ they own or will own. 


As a result, they’re going to have to bor- 
row more money. Trouble is, people don’t 
want to lend our Government money, at 
least not at the present rates of interest 
they pay. So Congress, within a few days, 
will vote to raise the legal interest rate above 
the present 414 percent. 


WHYS OF BIG BUYERS 


Big investors, individuals and banks alike, 
buy U.S. Government bonds for four fun- 
damental reasons: (1) They're the most se- 
cure securities you can buy; (2) there’s no 
cost for servicing them; (3) you don’t have 
to make an appraisal of the property; and 
(4) you always know when and how much 
you're going to be paid. 

Recently, however, well-heeled investors 
have turned to the stock market as a hedge 
against continuing inflation in the belief 
that stock prices would advance (as the value 
of all property traditionally advances) when 


dollars are eroded by inflation. Moreover, 
since most of these investors are in the 
higher income brackets, they have been 
tempted by the tax-exempt bonds of States 
and municipalities. The interest payments 
on these bonds are not taxable, while the 
Government and the States both tax the 
proceeds of Government bonds. In addition, 
the bonds and debentures of solid private 
corporations have been carrying some hand- 
some interest tags which have had allure for 
the more affluent investors. A corporation 
can deduct from taxes 48 percent of the 
amount of money it pays out in interest, so 
it’s not always so particular about the rate 
of interest it affixes to its bonds. 


SAVERS DUE FOR BREAK 


That’s why the Government, if it wants 
to borrow more money, must pay more to get 
it. This, of course, will add to the Govern- 
ment debt, too. It is the other side of the 
vicious cycle. 

You savers were due for a break this sum- 
mer, anyway. Most savings banks now pay- 
ing 3% percent have been planning to boost 
their interest payments on deposits to 3% 
percent some time before fall. It is con- 
ceivable that some months later, they may 
boost the payout to 3% percent. 

The temporary surcease from inflationary 
pressures expected to accrue from this crash 
program of money-juggling will be effective 
only if the big private investors find the new 
interest rates on Government bonds attrac- 
tive. 

When a bank buys a Government bond, 
it sets up an account in the Treasury’s name 
against which the Treasury can draw at 
any time. This creates more money, puts 
more in circulation, for the Treasury does 
not physically take the bank’s money. This 
contributes to the inflation. 

When an individual buys a Government 
bond (a nonbank loan, they call it) he takes 
his money out of a bank and physically gives 
it to the Government, via his check. While 
this does not reduce the money supply, it 
does not increase it; yet at the same time 
it gives the Government the money it needs. 

Management of the debt is less compli- 
cated than it seems. It’s sufficiently com- 
plex, however, to escape the policing and 
scrutiny of the general public. Yet what 
the Treasury does and is about to do reaches 
every pocketbook in every walk of life in our 
land. 





Look for the Joker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following thought- 
ful editorial from the June 10, 1959, is- 
sue of the Owego (N.Y.) Gazette, one 
of my hometown newspapers, which 
bolsters my belief that the majority of 
my constituents are not sold on Fed- 
eral aid to education: 


STRINGLEss Ainp—No SucH THING 


There -has never been a Federal aid pro- 
gram that did not mean some degree of 
Federal control over the program being aided 
whether it be highways, agriculture, air- 
ports or housing. The school aid bill being 
pushed in Congress this year which pro- 
vides, according to the sponsors of the bill, 
assurance against Federal interference in the 
schools, is no exception. 

The bill (H.R. 22) has been approved by 
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the House Education Committee and would 
authorize Federal grants totaling $4.4 bil- 
lion for 4 years to States on a basis of flat 
grants per school-age child—grants which 
the States could use either for buildings or 
teachers salaries, or both. No Federal con- 
trol of our schools here, says the proponents 
of this bill. 

But listen to what the citizens public ex- 
penditure survey found in the provisions of 
the bill: 

The aid money for school construction 
must be used to build only facilities speci- 
fied in the bill. 

In any school construction projects fi- 
nanced with Federal funds, school districts 
would have to pay no less than prevailing 
wage rates, as determined by the U.S. Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

The amount earmarked for teachers’ sal- 
aries must be used for that purpose only 
and it is spelled out by the Federal Govern- 
ment how this salary aid is to be distributed. 

States must bring their spending level up 
to a federally determined average for all 
the States by the end of 2 years or face a 
reduction in their aid apportionment. 

Now, if this isn’t Federal control, we'll 
eat our high school diploma. What it boils 
down to is Washington bureaucrats telling 
us that if we want Federal school build-’ 
ing and teachers’ salary aid, we must build 
the type of school facilities they want us 
to build and spend no less than the amount 
they say we should spend for labor in con- 
struction; we must distribute the money 
to teachers according to the way they say 
it is to be distributed; and if our relative 
school support from State and local taxes 
doesn’t come up to Washington standards, 
they’ll just reduce our cut of the school] aid 
money. 

But, the real kicker in this deal is that 
New York State taxpayers would pay much 
more in Federal taxes than the State would 
receive in Federal handouts. This is be- 
cause New York has an estimated 8.3 per- 
cent of the Nation’s school-age population, 
but its taxpayers pay 13.3 percent of Fed- 
eral taxes. 

So for each dollar this State would get 
in school grants, its taxpayers would have 
to ante up $1.60 in Federal taxes—hardly 
a good business deal from where we sit. 
On a 4-year basis that would cost us $577.2 
million in Federal taxes for grants totaling 
$361.2 million—a loss of $216 million. 

It might be well to note that many of 
the so-called poor States—particularly those 
in the South—do not want Federal aid for 
education. Just who is pushing the meas- 
ure is something we have not been able to 
determine, but it seems to be making 
progress. 

The citizens survey reports that the bill 
may be placed before the House for a vote 
any day now. This would be a good time 
to remind our Congressman that we do not 
appreciate picking up the tab for other 
States that are not willing to pay their own 
school costs and that we want the control of 
our school system left right where it is, 
here in the Oswego-Apalachin district and in 
Albany. 





Cross Country With the “On to Oregon” 
Cavalcade—V 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the Ore- 
gon Centennial Wagon Train is rolling 
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on toward Oregon. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the account of the fifth week 
written for the Drain (Oreg.) Enter- 
prise, by Rudy Roudebaugh. It covers 
the days May 10 through May 22: 
[From the Drain (Oreg.) Enterprise, May 
28, 1959] 
Horses TRADED FoR MuLes aS Wacons NEAR 
MOUNTAINS 


(By Rudy Roudebaugh, as he drives the 
Drain covered wagon) 


May 16, 7:07 am.: Here we go to North 
Platte. 8:59: Crossed White Horse Creek. 
9:35: Crossed the Platte River. 10:11: 
Arrived in North Platte alongside the Court 
House. 11:45: Stopped for lunch and feed 
the stock. 12:40: we are on our way again. 
1:08: We are stopped waiting for a train. 
2:27: Arrived in camp. Dan wasn't feeling 
good and I had the veterinarian come and 
look at him. Hope I don’t have to get new 
horses. Seen some more of my old friends 
today. 

Sunday, May 17: It’s raining and hailing. 
Wish you (Kiwanda) and Judy were along 
so you could meet my old friends. Janell 
is going to stay with her grandmother a 
few days longer. Wayne and Pat (Rudy’s 
brothers) think Janell is the nicest little 
girl. Had dinner with the chamber of com- 
merce at the country club today. We are 
on the Larry Steel Ranch. 

May 18: Dan has new shoe on left front 
foot and Daze got one on her right hind 
foot. Sunday we set our time back 1 hour. 
7:00: Here we go. I never did get the 
shipment of letters to pass out. 8:07: 
Arrived at Sutherlin (population 860). The 
kids are sure looking us over. 11:06: Pulled 
out to feed and have lunch. 12:18: On our 
way again. Dan and Daze are eating and 
drinking good today. A friend of mine 
came 100 miles to see me today. 2:15: 
Arrived at camp at the Carl Zimmerman 
Ranch, 2 miles west of Paxton. Jean Mar- 
shall rode with me this afternoon. 

May 19, 5:58: Just waiting for the word 
to take off. Susan, 11, and Peggy Zimmer- 
man, 9, are riding with me this morning. 
These girls live at the ranch we stayed at 
last night. Mountain time, 6:14: Going 
west again. 6:48: Arrived in Paxton. 6:59: 
We have stopped at a sod house in Paxton. 
We are in the sand hills of Nebraska. It 
rained all night. We didn’t have any com- 
pany after 7 o’clock so we went and visited 
the sod house. I had the 8 to’ 1l watch 
last night. The weather looks a little better, 
just a few clouds and the sun is trying to 
come out. 9:51: Roscoe. 9:56: We are stop- 
ping for lunch just outside Roscoe. We just 
saw our first highway accident. A Idaho car 
ran into a Nebraska car. The woman looks 
like she may be dead and the man is in bad 
shape. (The husband died the next day.) 
The girls that were riding with me have 
went back to school. Dan and Daze are eat- 
ing good and seem to be doing real well 
again. 11:48: On our way again. Its hot 
this afternoon—means some more rain to- 
night. 1:06: On the edge of Ogallala. The 
saddle club is all decked out as Indians to 
lead us in to town. 1:50: We arrived at 
Ogallala fairgrounds. We had dinner with 
the chamber of commerce this evening. 

May 20: Cloudy. Looks like rain. Dan 
and Daze ate and drank good this morning. 
We were supposed to leave at 6 and here it is 
6:24 and still waiting. The road is all up- 
hill today. 9:45: We pulled out for lunch. 
My horses aren’t acting too good. I’m afraid 
I won't be able to keep them. 

Well, today started a new month for us on 
the trail. 11:16; Finally on our way after 
lunch. Ben is having trouble getting his 
mules into motion. 1:28: Arrived at camp 

at F. Grapes ranch. We are supposed to 
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have snow tonight, This is the first day we 
haven't went through a town. 

May 21—6:30: Ready to go. Daze is pretty 
lame this morning. She has a new shoe on 
her left front hoof. Dan hasn’t eaten at all 
this morning. Guess I'll have to see about 
@ new team. No sooner said than done. I 
have a new team for today, Button and Bows. 
7:29: We are heading north and west. The 
new horses are right on the ball, but a little 
light for the wagon, but would make a good 
buggy team. 8:38: Ash Hollow. Stopped to 
water the horses. 9.03: On our way north. 
9:51: Crossed the North Platte river. 10:19: 
Lewellen (pop. 510). 10:52: Stopped for 
lunch and fed the animals. We were each 
given a book of songs. 12:00: We are on our 
way to Oshkosh 11 miles away. 12:02: Mrs. 
Pelling is riding with me this afternoon. 
1:38: The Oshkosh Riding Club is coming 
out to meet us. 2:22: Arrived at camp. 
Here comes Tex (wagonmaster). He has 
traded off Dan and Daze for a team of mules. 
I feel real bad about them. 

May 22: I have my harness all adjusted to 
fit my mules. I will call them 58 and 58 un- 
til Janell gets here to name them. It rained 
all night and still raining. 7:00: We still 
haven’t pulled out yet. I can hardly wait to 
see what Janell thinks of the mules. 7:70: 
We are leaving Oshkosh. The new team 
didn’t care much about taking off but two 
boys lead them in their collars. 10:47: I 
suppose it will take a few days for the mules 
to get used to us and ustothem. 11:42: It’s 
still raining and we’re headed west again. 
12:05: Lisco. 1:48: Pulled into camp at the 
Rush Creek ranch along the North Platte. I 
just finished greasing the wagon so I'll be 
ready for morning. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 124 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article appearing in the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Herald of May 4, 1958, entitled 
“Pollution in State ‘General’ Hazard”: 

POLLUTION IN STATE “GENERAL’’ HAZARD— 

Bap DRAINS BLAMED 


- Lansinc.—‘“Pollution of county drains, 
with a resultant health hazard, is quite gen- 
eral in Michigan,” Milton P. Adams, executive 
secretary of the State water resources com- 
mission, said Saturday. 

The problem was spotlighted 10 days ago 
when the WRC conferred with officials of the 
village of Woodland and the Barry County 
drain commissioner. 

State health department officials described 
a very serious health hazard in Woodland 
because of a polluted open drain behind eat- 
ing places. The drain commissioner had 
been asked in May of 1956 to take action, 
but admitted he had accomplished nothing. 

“Septic tanks; many of which are im- 
properly installed, usually cause the pollu- 
tion problem in Michigan,” Adams said. 
Cleanup action generally depends upon 
county drain commissioners whe, like the 
one in Barry, are hesitant to act. 

In many sections of Michigan soil con- 
ditions are not suitable for average installa- 
tions, because heavy soil requires a much 
larger tile field, for which space often is 
lacking. 
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Mariette, with a population of 1,500 against 
Woodland’s 425, soWed a similar problem. 
Sewage was going into a country drain be- 
hind business and residential property, and 
87,600 in Federal funds was allocated toward 
a $400,000 treatment project which is almost 
completed. 

Benton Township of Berrien County is 
putting in a sewer system to clean up a 
Woodland-type problem. A complaint was 
received recently by the WRC after pollution 
of drains at Brown City. Breckenridge and 
Hemlock have polluted drains. Fowler, with 
Federal aid, is enlarging disposal facilities 
to clean up drains. 

Adams pointed out “a lot of septic tanks 
lack tile fields and run directly into drains.” 

Bangor Township of Bay County, with its 
Lennox Park area, is an example of long 


standing—that problem was referred to the - 


State Health Department by the WRC in 
1952, and remains to be cleaned up. 

Saginaw County’s Bridgeport Township is 
another problem on the WRC’s unsolved 
list. 

The fringe area surrounding cities often 
has public health hazards. Mount Morris 
and Grand Blanc are examples in Genesee, 
where work has been started toward a multi- 
million-dollar countywide disposal system 
involving 14 units of government. A site has 
been secured and engineers are drawing 
plans. 

The Heyboer drain in Paris Township, of 
Kent County, was polluted so much the WRC 
threatened legal action against the drain 
commissioner. A report at the last WRC 
meeting was to the effect that a study 
showed only a dozen sources of pollution in 
the Home Acres area, instead of maybe 200 
that were suspected before the survey. 

Federal funds are helping solve the pollu- 
tion nroblem in Michigan. A continuation 
is expected to be voted by Congress. 

Michigan got. $2.8 million for the last 2 
years. Out of 77 applicants, that sum was 
allocated to 30 governmental units. Maxi- 
mum grant is $200,000, and Muskegon, which 
recently opened bids for enlarging its dis- 
posal plant, is expected to be the first to 
qualify for that amount. 

Woodland, with a defective application, 
sought $30,000 toward the $97,740 eligible 
portion of its proposed disposal system. 


Treatment plants and interceptor sewers - 


generally qualify for Federal aid. Priorities 
are determined on the basis of financial 
need and seriousness of the pollution prob- 
lem. 

Other Federal grants have gone to Coloma, 
Saugatuck, Evart, and Elberta for new sew- 
age treatment systems, and to Grand Rapids 
and Traverse City for expansion programs. 





Chairman McCone Analyzes Nuclear Test 
Ban 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a lucid 
report of Atomic Energy Commission 
Chairman John A. McCone’s penetrat- 
ing analysis of U.S. and free world stake 
in the nuclear test ban issue has been 
written by Los Angeles Times European 
correspondent, Waldo Drake. McCone’s 
statement was made late last week at 
Geneva where he attended several of the 
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negotiating sessions. ‘The Drake story 
is as follows: 

A-Trst Ban Must Curs Russ Arms, Says 


McConEe 


Geneva, June 13.—Chairman John A. Mc- 
Cone said here today that he and his col- 
leagues on the Atomic Energy Commission 
are as anxious as other Americans to con- 
“summate an effective agreement with the 
Soviet Union to suspend nuclear weapons 
tests. 

But he warned it would be folly for the 
United States to sign a treaty which would 
enable the Soviets to proceed undetected 
with development of so-called tacical nu- 
clear weapons which might be disastrous for 
the free world. 

McCone made this statement as he de- 
parted for Paris to discuss with Gen, Lauris 
Norstad, NATO’s supreme allied commander, 
NATO's decision to move elsewhere in Eu- 
rope 225 U.S. Air Force F-100 fighter 
bombers from 8 airfields in eastern France 
unless President De Gaulle revokes his ban 
on nuclear weapons on French soil. 

He indicated that while transfer of a few 
hundred aircraft was not in itself vital to 
Europe’s security a continued ban on sta- 
tioning of nuclear weapons in France might 
cripple the entire NATO shield against So- 
viet aggression. 

McCone said that France's attitude is made 
more important by yesterday’s disclosures by 
the Berkner Committee that muffling tech- 
niques might make it impossible to detect 
underground explosions in development of 
relatively small nuclear weapons. 

He said that the United States does not 
know how far the Soviet Union has developed 
its ability to muffle underground explosions 
against outside detection. 

“Our experts agree that very important 
weapons development could be made by un- 
derground tests, muffled against detection,” 
he said, “so that if the United States stopped 
such tests and the Soviet Union did not, 
they might make very significant advances 
particularly in small tactical weapons. We 
have no desire to pursue nuclear weapons 
development if we are sure that no one 
else is continuing their development. 


BASIS OF SECURITY 


“But,” said McCone, “since security of the 
United States is built around nuclear weap- 
ons rather than around enormous masses 
of men, we must be sure that we are not 
going to be surpassed by covert develop- 
ments.” 

He said the United States must keep this 
danger in mind despite Premier Khrush- 
chev’s declarations that since small tactical 
weapons are not worth developing the Soviet 
Union is concentrating on perfection of large 
nuclear weapons. 

McCone has just completed 2 days of con- 
versations with Secretary of State Herter and 
with Ambassador James Wadsworth, Chief 
of the U.S. delegation, which, with the 
United Kingdom’s delegation, has been try- 
ing for 7 months to complete agreement 
with the Soviet Union on suspension of 
nuclear weapons tests. 


SOVIET STATEMENT 


When he arrived in Geneva he was greeted 
by a statement from the Soviet delegation 
chief, Semyon Tsarapkin, that McCone is 
one of a group of American scientists and 
military leaders who do not want an agree- 
ment to stop nuclear tests. 

McCone said today that while his talks 
with Wadsworth have convinced him that 
the Soviet Union is willing to sign a test 
ban treaty he is not sure how effective such 
a treaty would be in view of the Berkner 
Committee report that underground explo- 
sions could be muffled against detection by 
eixsting seismographs. : 
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-“T am in favor of suspending all nuclear 
test explosions by agreement,” he said, “be- 
cause I feel that if this were done an initial 
step id have been made to create an 
atmosp: of understanding which might 
lead to more effective steps to slow down 
the armaments race and to relieve fear 
throughout the world that a war of incred- 
ible proportions might break out. 

DETECTION STATIONS 


“Any agreement, though, must be safe- 

guarded by reasonably dependable detection 

The United States cannot agree to 

any suspension system that will not effec- 
tively safeguard our future.” 

“The United States is prepared to permit 
installation of detection stations and to 
permit on-site inspections by international 
teams when instruments indicate that ex- 
Plosions might have taken place. 

“But the Soviets have not agreed to this,” 
continued McCone, “and until they do agree 
to it we cannot say that a detection system 
will be dependable.”’ 

He said that because there are a number 
of natural events such as earthquakes and 
falling meteors whose disturbances in earth 
and atmosphere cause the sante phenomena 
as nuclear explosions, an effective on-site 
inspection is essential. 

On-site inspections could be made both 
by ground examination and by flights of air- 
craft carrying instruments. 

THREE ENVIRONMENTS 


There are three environments in which 
nuclear explosions can take place: 

1, Explosions in-atmosphere from ground 
level up to 40 miles. 

2. High-altitude tests in which nuclear de- 
vices might be shot off as far as hundreds 
of thousands of miles in space with results 
telemetered back to earth. 

3. Underground tests which give the Unit- 
ed States the most concern since the Berk- 
ner report has indicated that their explo- 
sions can be so shielded that they are not 
detectable by seismic instruments. 


SERIOUS PROBLEM 


McCone explained that while lower alti- 
tude tests could be detected with a system of 
satellites, a dependable detection of “muf- 
fied” explosions presents a ‘‘serious if not in- 
surmountable” problem. 

At Geneva the Soviet Union has indicated 
agreement to study high-altitude tests de- 
tection but has steadfastly refused to discuss 
underground tests except on a basis of out- 
moded data agreed on by a three-power 
scientists’ conference at Geneva in August, 
1958, 

Tests made since then in Nevada by the 
United States have indicated that the diffi- 
culty in detecting underground tests would 
be at least four times as great as agreed at 
Geneva last year and perhaps far greater. 


RUSSIAN REFUSAL 


The Russins have so far refused to accept 
new United States data as a basis for dis- 
cussing numbers of detection stations 
throughout the world and makeup of their 

el. Nevada tests last fall indicated 
that a detection net of 180 stations around 
the world would be inadequate. 

A report of Geneva experts predicted that 
this network would have 90 perecnt proba- 
bility of detecting and identifying nuclear 
explosions of five kilotons or greater. Later 
United States data has indicated these sta- 
tions could only effectively identify explo- 
sions of 20 kilotons and greater and that the 
system’s effectiveness might be reduced 100 
times by muffling explosions. 

McCone will leave Paris tomorrow night 
for Washington for discussions with defense 
authorities, 
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A Vote of Confidence on NATO’s 10th 
Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement by the 
Committee on Juridical Institutions of 
the Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace commenting on the 10th 
anniversary of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization: 

NATO’s TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


(Statement by the Committee on Juridical 
Institutions, June 9, 1959) 


The 10th anniversary of the foundation 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
has been the occasion for an almost unani- 
mous vote of confidence for its achieve- 
ments and prospects by responsible stu- 
dents of contemporary international rela- 
tions. It is eminently appropriate that the 
Juridical Institutions Committee of the 
Catholic Association for International Peace 
join in this vote of confidence. 

As a military arrangement NATO has 
been, on the record, a marked success. It 
has held the boundaries of the non-Com- 
munist world in Europe, boundaries which 
were very unstable in 1949, Indeed, the 
shield of NATO has become a sine qua non 
of the defense arrangements of the free 
world while at the same time serving as a 
model for similar arrangements in other 
areas. The progress achieved in the NATO 
system with respect to interallied coopera- 
tion and the development of coherent 
strategy and tactics for defense against 
communism is by now well known. In fact, 
it is often remarked that the greatest proof 
of the efficacy of NATO is to be found in 
the persistent efforts of the Communists to 
break it up, efforts which, as we know, are 
increasing daily. 

In the political sphere, NATO as dramati- 
cally widened the basic combination of 
allies—the United States, Great Britain, 
and France—to encompass 15 states. It 
has brought together former enemies and 
it has survived serious contemporary dis- 
putes between its members, as in the case 
of the Cyprus controversy. More important 
than the peaceful solution of such differ- 
ences, NATO has clearly begun to develop 
the characteristics of an institution for the 
transaction of serious international business. 
The combination of free criticism followed 
by acceptance of compromises which has 
marked its debates, notably over the use of 
tactical nuclear weapons, shows promise of 
achieving that mixture of representation and 
responsible decision making which differen- 
tiates an effective organization of any kind 
from a mere collection of uncoordinated en- 
tities. Out of this process has emerged 
something which may turn out to be the 
greatest. contribution of the organization— 
the NATO way. The NATO way is that in- 
tangible psychological habit of cooperation 
which cannot be accurately defined or evalu- 
ated, but which is, nevertheless, clearly iden- 
tifiable as an indispensable basis for fruitful 
international action. As late as 1945 the 
wartime cooperation of the United States 
and Great Britain was hailed as remarkable. 
In 10 years of the most difficult efforts to 
maintain an esprit de corps in face of the 
frustrations of containing Communist im- 
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perialism, NATO has achieved a comparable 
unity, in spite of difficulties of language, 
temperament, and national outlook. 

We should not forget, moreover, the 
achievements of the NATO powers in the 
field of international law. The problems 
raised by the continued presence of foreign 
troops in the member states when they are 
technically at peace with the Communist 
world have been unprecedented. The solu- 
tion in large measure of those problems 
through the development of the status-of- 
forces agreements system has been a singular 
contribution to international law while, at 
the same time, resolving many difficulties of 
constitutional law within each member state. 


As an international organization, there- 
fore, NATO has achieved in the fields of 
international security, diplomacy, interna- 
tional administration, and international law 
most of the things which the Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace Committee 
on World Order and Subcommittee on Jurid- 
ical Institutions in their joint policy state- 
ment of May 1949 (‘The United States and 
the North Atlantic Pact”) hoped it would 
achieve. In large measure, it has filled the 
breach left by the collapse of the original 
United Nations security system resulting 
from the reflection of East-West conflict in 
the: Security Council. Moreover, NATO has 
vindicated the faith of the framers of the 
Catholic Association for International Peace 
statement of 1949 by remaining within both 
the spirit and the letter of the provisions of 
the United Nations Charter for collective 
self-defense. 


This is not to say that NATO does not have 
room for improvement. There is a constant 
problem of maintaining the determination 
of all Members to keep the “Shield” strong. 
It is sometimes difficult to persuade a mem- 
ber state that it must forfeit ephemeral ad- 
vantages promised by independent action in 
order to contribute to the staying power of 
the organization as an ever-present, ever- 
ready defense system. States which are 
grimly determined in the fact of a threat 
such as the Berlin crisis tend to lose their 
interest when the Kremlin shifts its tune to 
a@ more mellifiuous strain. As in the United 
States, the temptation to sacrifice defense 
for budgetary considerations is also ever 
present. Thus, the real strength of NATO's 
forces, while enough to give an aggressor 
pause, is far below realistic levels, and there 
is some question as to whether its chain of 
command has yet been sufficiently simplified 
to permit prompt and effective action. 

As we consider the overall picture of NATO, 
however, it may well be that its greatest con- 
tribution has been and will be its realization 
of a higher unity within the area which 
comprised a good deal of ancient Christen- 
dom. It was from this Christian community 
that the institutions of modern international 
law and organization largely developed. Ina 
world where respect for international law 
and organization is retarded by deep ideo- 
logical rifts, there appears to be good reason 
to turn to this community for inspiration 
and progress in building a true international 
juridical order. Jacques Maritain has 
warned us that it is illusory to reach for a 
higher leyel of unity among governments 
until we have that psychological, indeed, 
spiritual, unity among human beings which 
must always precede a successful political 
community. We may hope that NATO, in 
addition to its services as an international 
security organization, will contribute in- 
creasingly to the attainment of such a higher 
spiritual unity in the free world. 
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Pawn or Sovereign? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of June 9, 1959: 

PAWN oR SOVEREIGN? 


President Eisenhower put the best face 
on the unavoidable need to raise interest 
rates on Treasury bonds and the ceiling on 
the Federal debt. But while it is true in a 
broad sense that returning prosperity and 
the attendant competition for savings is the 
cause of the difficulty in which the Treasury 
finds itself, there is still little room for self- 
congratulation in a situation which finds 
the Government obliged to pay so relatively 
dearly for long-term borrowings. 

It is simply a case of the piper having done 
his work and having to be paid. All the con- 
gressional breast-beating in favor of cheaper 
money cannot alter that situation. Bond 
rates and the debt limit must be raised if the 
Treasury is to operate in a rational manner, 
and we trust that when the opportunities for 
exploiting the lamentable public ignorance 
on money matters have been exhausted Con- 
gress will do what must be done. 

Necessary as it is to face up to the tight 
money market and the inadequacies of the 
present Federal revenue structure, this does 
not of course mean that all inquiry as to 
how things got this way needs to be sus- 
pended. To the contrary, Congress could 
improve upon the occasion by examining 
the economic causes—instead of aggravat- 
ing it by trying to assess political blame. 

It ought not to be difficult to show that 


.the Government has been limping along on 


@ revenue base ill-suited to the rapidly ris- 
ing demands of defense, of mutual security, 
and of a more costly, highly urbanized so- 
ciety. The scant surpluses and frequent 
deficits of the Government since World War 
II, which have intensified the debt manage- 
ment problem, have resulted from attempts 
to get by on the cheap, and from a failure to 
recognize that a larger portion of the na- 
tional product must be diverted to urgent 
public purposes. 

At the same time, unrealistic thrusts at 
inflatioh such as the dubiously balanced 1960 
budget and the jawbone attack on admin- 
istered prices—together with inattention to 
the inflation-oriented tax structure—all 
have tended to demoralize the bond market 
and boom common stocks. Until a more 
balanced and promising assault on the price 
spiral is launched, the rising competition 
for savings may continue to plague the 
Treasury. One increase in interest rates 
will not by itself solve the problem for good. 

The disturbing thing about the President’s 
message is not what he asks, for he asks 
only what is inescapable. It is that he tends 
to paint the Government as the more or less 
helpless victim of the swift currents of the 
private economy. We submit that the Gov- 
ernment needs to do far more than merely 
struggle to stay afloat. The financial waters 
need to be controlled and moderated and 
provision made for more ample storage 
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against drought, if we may borrow the lan- 
guage of the engineers. The Government's 
task, it seems to us, is to assert more vig- 
orously the public need for Federal expendi- 
ture, and for a higher rate of capital forma- 
tion, through a tax and budget policy geared 
to the reality of these times. 





Trinity Power Battle Rages 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr, UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I wish to insert a publi- 
cation issued by the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers Local 
1245, AFL-CIO, setting forth their favor- 
able position on the partnership devel- 
opment of the power resources at the 
Trinity division of the Central Valley 
project: 

TRINITY Power BATTLE RAGES 


The fight over whether there will be all 
Federal or joint development of construc- 
tion and operation of the power facilities 
on the Trinity River project is now entering 
the critical stage. This session of the Con- 
gress probably will settle the issue one way 
or the other. 

The joint development (partnership) bills 
died in committee last session although 17 of 
the 30 House Interior Committee members 
in the last session, wrote to the Congress 
asking that no moneys be appropriated for 
Federal construction of Trinity power facili- 
ties until Congress got a chance to act on 
the Secretary of the Interior’s recommenda-~- 
tion supporting Pacific Gas & Electric’s offer 
to construct the power facilities and pur- 
chase the falling water for generation, 
thereby making a substantial saving to the 
Government, 

This year, identical bills, H.R. 5549 and 
H.R. 5521, were introduced in the House 
which provide for joint development of the 
project and add a recapture section which 
provides that: 

“The United States shall have the right 
upon not less than 2 years’ notice in writing 
given by the Secretary to the company, to 
take over, at any time after July 1, 1967, or 
after the date on which the San Luis project 
begins operation, whichever date is earlier;” 
by paying the company “its net investment 
therein not to exceed the fair value of the 
property taken.” 

These bills have not yet been acted upon 
but proponents of all Federal Trinity are 
seeking appropriations for Federal construc- 
tion of the power facilities in spité of the 
fact that Congress hasn’t even had a chance 
to consider private development of Trinity 
power with the initial attendant savings of 
some $60 million to the taxpaying public. 

At hearings held in Washington on May 
6, 1959, Business Manager Ronald T. Weak- 
ley appeared before the Subcommittee on 
Public Works of the House Appropriations 
Committee and delivered a strong statement 
in favor of joint development and in opposi- 
tion to appropriations for all Federal de- 
velopment of Trinity. 
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Subsequently, at hearings held in Sacra- 
mento on May 12, 1959, held before the 
assembly water committee, Business Manager 
Weakley appeared in opposition to Assembly 
Joint Resolutions 23 and 25 which would 
memorialize the Congress to reject the joint 
development (partnership) plan and proceed 
with appropriating moneys for all Federal 
development of Trinity. 

Weakley’s statement follows: 

“I am appearing here in opposition to 
Assembly Joint Resolutions 23 and 25 which 
would memorialize Congress to reject the 
joint development proposal for construction 
and operation of the Trinity River project. 

Our local union represents some 15,000 
utility workers in both private and publicly 
owned utilities working and paying taxes 
in 47 of California’s counties. 

Our members in the private utilities work 
under collective bargaining agreements cov- 
ering wages, working conditions, and other 
benefits as a result of certification by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

The legal and responsible application of 
sound contractual industrial relations has 
provided continuous service to the millions 
of people in our service area, unmarred by 
strikes or interruptions due to labor-man- 
agement conflict. 

Private construction and operation of the 
power facilities on the Trinity River project 
will protect our right to collective bargain- 
ing and will, we believe, save money for our 
already overtaxed members and their 
families. 

A large block of power made available to 
municipal utility districts and local agencies 
will provide a means of further expansion 
into the power business. When this hap- 
pens in California under present law, our 
members lose the right to collective bargain- 
ing and legal contracts. 

Public agencies engaged in the power busi- 
ness, particularly in the distribution and 
customer service phase, generally do not al- 
low, and in fact usually prohibit, the right 
of free organization, collective bargaining, 
and the right of contract. 

In 1957 and currently in this session, we 
have sought and are seeking laws designed 
to provide for legal collective bargaining in 
municipal utility districts. Major opponents 
to these measures were and are the repre- 
sentatives of public agencies engaged in the 
power business. 

Under existing conditions, our bitter ex- 
perience shows, the right to contractual cov- 
erage in such matters as effective organiza- 
tion, grievance procedure, safety provisions, 
wages, working conditions, and other em- 
ployee benefits are materially weakened for 
utility workers providing service under pub- 
lic agency operation. 

We represent some employees in the Sac- 
ramento Municipal Utility District. We 
have managed to elevate. and to maintain 


decent wages and conditions there, but are ' 


denied the protection of a legal collective 
bargaining agreement, and this is a burning 
desire on the part of our members em- 
ployed in the Sacramento Municipal Utility 
District. ~@ 

Many public power agencies are unorgan- 
ized and have comparatively poor wages and 
working conditions due to antilabor em-+ 
ployment practices in many such California 


agencies. 


We fought, as did our fellow members in ° 


our public agencies, a bitter fight against 
proposition 18. Yet, we have worse laws 
presently “on the books affecting public 
power agency employees, 

We will continue to oppose any expan- 
sion of this unfair treatment and any proj- 
ect which will further it. : 

We find that private development will 
provide additional needed employment for 
our members and protect the right to free 
collective bargaining under Federal law. 
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Federal development and power market- 
ing will, our experience shows, lead to the 
expansion of unfair treatment of utility 
workers through loss of rights enjoyed by 
the rest of labor. 

Now, as to the partnership principle. This 
type of joint development, we note, is noth- 
ing new in California. In fact the legisla- 
ture is presently considering a number of 
such proposals in various forms in various 
areas, If these California projects are satis- 
factory, we see no reason why joint develop- 
ment of the Trinity River project is not 
satisfactory. 

Here too,.we shall oppose any further ex- 
pansion of local public power projects where 
our rights are impaired, even though they 
may not be a major political controversy 
such as Trinity, and we shall seek any needed 
legislative provisions necessary to protect our 
people. 

Again on principle. We note that some of 
our leading California exponents of public 
power are quietly but effectively attacking 
the fundamental principle of the reclama- 
tion laws—the 160-acre limitation. If we 
are viewed as a selfish interest when we try 
to protect the rights of a minority group of 
workers, how about the big land owners who 
are using some of these public power en- 
thusiasts for a real selfish purpose? 

We had a taste of this same thing on the 
minimum wage legislation. We know who 
wants to grab the water and who wants to 
keep agricultural workers in an economic 
straitjacket. 

The members of our union are also citi- 
zens and taxpayers. We are just as con- 


. cerned as other citizens regarding proper 


and beneficial utilization of our natural re- 
sources. We want adequate flood control, 
wildlife protection, irrigation water, reason- 
able power rates and reasonable taxation. 

However, underwriting tax free public 
power agency bonds as against private tax 
paying investment is, we believe, a bad bar- 
gain for all of us. After these agencies are 
set up, we find that instead of Federal power 
being used to pay for water development, 
these agencies get power at below cost to the 
extent that all of the taxpayers are paying 
for subsidies to a favored few customers. 

We believe it is time to reappraise the 
whole concept of public power. It is under- 
standable that when private capital is unable 
to undertake a given power project, that the 
Government should do so. 

We fail, however, to understand why an 
unfair tax policy should be adopted just be- 
cause some would like to nationalize the 
power industry. 

I make no brief here for the power com- 
panies. They’ are regulated on a State and 
Federal basis and can stand on the record 
so far as providing the capital and develop- 
ing the power to méet the needs of Cali- 
fornia’s tremendous postwar expansion. 

Most basic American industries are not 
subject to Federal and State regulations 
covering the private electric light and power 
industry. Beyond mere regulation, our in- 
dustry is subjected to local, regional, and, if 
some groups like the American Public Power 
Association-could have their way, nationali- 
zation of the electric power industry. 

Should this principle of public ownership 
be applied to oil, steel, coal, automobiles, and 
other basic American industries, many peo- 
ple, including our colleagues in the unions 
which represent them, would raise the roof. 

Very few people seem to care about what 
happens to utility workers who serve the 
people under public ownership. This grad- 
ual denial of rights enjoyed by other workers 
is highly resented by our skilled workers who 
render important public service no matter 
how great the discomfort or personal danger. 

Our members have a big stake in this 
matter. Millions of dollars involved in fu- 
ture pension rights are at stake in that the 
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whole picture of future employment can be 
changed overnight should public preference 
agencies further invade the business of our 
employers. 

Last year, I testified before the House 
Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
in favor of joint development of the Trinity 
River project. The bills were not reported 
out for consideration by the Congress 
although Congress by its own action required 
this action in order that it might iegislate 
on the matter before appropriating money 
for the construction of the power facilities, 
according to my understanding. 

We still believe that Congress should act 
on current bills which would provide pri- 
vate capital and get on with the job rather 
than tack on millions of dollars to the proj- 
ect cost out of our already tremendous tax 
load. 

To sum up, our members, by resolution, 
have directed me to support the principle of 
joint development of Trinity for their pro- 
tection both as free workers and as taxpayers. 

On the matter before this committee, our 
union respectfully asks that you consider the 
foregoing remarks in support of our opposi- 
tion to Federal construction, operation and 
transmission of the power facilities of the 
Trinity River project and further, our oppo- 
sition to the specific bills on the matter now 
before your committee.” 

The policy of local 1245 on the Trinity 
issue is being impjemented as committee op- 
portunities occur at whatever level and in 
all pertinent legislative bodies. 





Up With the Ceiling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee is presently debating the request of 
the administration for removal of the 
ceiling on the interest rate that can be 
paid on the long-term borrowings of the 
Federal Government. 

There have been discussions of this 
matter here and in the other body. Be- 
fore Members get too far off base in 
these discussions, I would commend to 
their attention a very excellent editorial 
appearing in the June 9 edition of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

Up WITH THE. CEILING 


No matter how many speeches are made 
in Congress about greedy bankers and the 
delights of an easy money market, in the end 
it will be hard for House and Senate to find 
any practical alternative to the administra- 
tion plan for lifting the interest ceiling on 
Government bonds. 

As with the ancient dream of eating one’s 
cake and: having it too, the hope of simul- 
taneously enjoying the best of two possible 
worlds has a strong grip on some Senators 
and Representatives. They would like to 
enjoy both the full employment of boom 
times and the low-interest rates of depression 
times. Who wouldn’t? But up to now no- 
body has been able to figure out a safe way 
of doing both at the same time. 

Easy credit is a consequence of expression 
of underemployed resources, and relatively 
tight money is the price that usually must be 
paid for good times. Though it is proper for 
the Government to do everything possible to 
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.mitigate the effects of tight money, making 
credit fairly available to all sectors of the 
economy, no way has yet been devised of gen- 
erally depressing the price of credit during a 
boom without adding inflationary pressures. 

Nor has anybody figured out a practical, 
noninflationary way by which the Govern- 
ment can segregate itself from the influences 
that affect credit for everybody else. When 
the Treasury borrows money, it must compete 
with other borrowers. If the other borrowers 
can and do pay higher interest rates than 
does the Government, the public in peace- 
time is not going to rush its money into Gov- 
ernment securities no matter how many pa- 
triotic appeals are addressed to it. 

These circumstances have now caught up 
with the Treasury to such an extent that 
more savings bonds are being cashed each 
month than are being bought. The price 
of outstanding Government bonds has fallen 
to the point where an investor can get a 
higher interest yield by buying Government 
issues already on the market than by sub- 
scribing to new issues at the-present 3% 
percent interest ceiling. Facing the need 
to refinance $76 billion worth of securities 
within the next few months, the Treasury 
cannot persuade long-term investors to tie 
up their money in Government bonds unless 
it can pay somewhat higher interest rates. 

What are the alternatives? The Federal 
Reserve System might be ordered to support 
the price of Government bonds, as it did 
during and after the war. But this is a 
proved way of creating inflationary pres- 
sures, since every dollar thus put into sup- 
port buying adds something like $6 to the 
money supply. Or the interest ceiling could 
be left where it is, thereby forcing the 
Treasury to refinance maturing long-term 
debt with short-term securities on which 
the interest ceiling does not apply. That, too, 
would be an engine of inflation—in effect, 
a disguised way of inflating the money sup- 
ply at a time when it should be restrained. 

Nobody likes the fact that removing the 
interest ceiling will increase the cost of 
carrying the public debt. But this factor 
has been exaggerated. It is true that the 
taxpayers now pay close to $8 billion a year 
in interest on the debt as against only $5.7 
billion 10 years ago. But it is also true that 
the’ cost of carrying the debt is now less 
than 11 percent of the total Federal budget 
as against 14 percent 10 years ago. 

We hope the administration does not 
jeopardize the strong case it can make for 
lifting the interest ceiling by overplaying 
the sanctity of a free money market. A 
modern Government cannot leave itself at 
the mercy of irresponsible traders who seek 
only private gain, and modern voters will 
not permit it to do so. Government must 
influence credit just as it must influence 
other sectors of the economy on behalf of 
full employment and a justly shared pros- 
perity. But it cannot change the facts of 
life by flat, and it is a fact today that under 
the present interest ceiling people with 
money would rater put it into something 
else than Government bonds. 





Scholarships Urged To Create “Enlisted 
Man’s Elite” and Save Military Tech- 
nicians 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OFr NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
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orD, I include the following excerpt from 
the testimony of William A. Douglass, 
a constituent of mine and the president 
of Careers, Inc., before the Subcommit- 
tee on Manpower Utilization of the 
Armed Services Committee. Mr. Doug- 
lass’ remarks, in my judgment, deserve 
the careful consideration of all of the 
Members: 
SCHOLARSHIPS UrGep To CREATE “ENLISTED 
Mawn’s ELITe” anv Save Miuirary TECH- 
NICIANS 


(Testimony of William A. Douglass, presi- 
dent of Careers, Inc., before the Subcom- 
mittee on Manpower Utilization of the 
House Armed Services Committee, May 19, 
1959) 


Mr. Chairman, genclemen of the Man- 
power Utilization Subcommittee, my name 
is William A. Douglass. I am associated 
with Careers, Inc., a vocational publishing 
firm with headquarters in New York City. 
I want to begin my remarks today with 
thanks to you for letting me come before 
you. For several years I have followed the 
work of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Subcommittee for Manpower Utilization. It 
is a welcome sight for those of us who spend 
our lives in this field to see the ever grow- 
ing concern of Congress. 

I am sure that this committee must deal 
with the continuing loss by the armed serv- 
ices of skilled men, many of them trained at 
the expense of those same services. Here is 
costly turnover. In more generalized assign- 
ments, the armed services are more than 
competitive with pay scales for civilian life. 
It is the gifted person who has not been 
recognized. Nor can this person be bought. 
Even special pay has not stopped the exodus 
flow. Virtually all engineers and scientists 
in Federal laboratories are already civilians; 
the technicians grade may soon follow suit. 
Is it impossible for the uniformed services 
to appeal to good men? 

I most assuredly must answer, “No.” To 
me it is a pity that the fiction was ever al- 
lowed to become fact that engineers in the 
employ of the armed services should not be 
proud to wear the uniform of their employer. 
I flew down here yesterday next to three Ger- 
man officers, all experts in rocketry, off to 
Redstone for 4 months of exchange study 
with Army leaders such as Werhner von 
Braun. These men were in uniform, obvious- 
ly the pride of their service. How can our 
services build similar rapport and pride of 
association amongst technical men when 
their leaders are civilian? 

As I noted earlier, the uniformed techni- 
cian grades are in grave danger. Here are the 
skilled products of service schools, the assist- 
ance of whom is so vital to full utilization of 
engineering talent. In few other enlisted 
fields is there such a cost of training, I be- 
lieve, and such @ Cost of turnover. Special 
pay grades alone have not provided the 
answer. I think a fair give and take between 
employer and employee can turn the tide 
here and that it is not yet too late to do some- 
thing. This in outline is what I propose for 
your consideration. 

In Europe I am told the technician has 
long been recognized as one of a profes- 
sional class. His education is an end in it- 
self. In this country too often these days 
the technical institute is ignored in favor of 
the college. The 2-year specialized course 
is passed up by many who should have gone 
no farther but who have done so thanks per- 
haps to a GI bill and the myth that a col- 
lege degree is the key to some different world 
of privilege. In Europe a typical engineer is 
surrounded by 6 to 12 technicians; the result 
a fabulous working team. In this country 
the more normal picture in too many com- 
panies is at best one technician for each 
engineer. The result is that our already 
scarce graduate engineers must greatly dissi- 
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pate their expensive talents by performing 
technicians’ work. 

Let the armed services recognize the tech- 
nician with a competitive program for quali- 
fied high school graduates through which 
the services would pay for 2 years education 
plus board allowance with guarantee of as- 
signment at top enlisted grade for 4 years 
upon graduation. And let the reenlistment 
incentive be generous for. those whom the 
services would like to keep. Here is a privi- 
lege for the best of technicians sponsored by 
the armed services. It is the knowledge on 
the part of the public that so-and-so got his 
job in the service as a privilege and not as an 
obligation which will make all our men in 
uniform be proud of their chosen careers. 





Old Glory Speaks—Flag Day, June 14 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1959 


of 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the East Side News 
in commemoration of Flag Day, 1959: 

Oup Guory SPEAKS—FiaG Day, JUNE 14 

(By Harry H. Schlacht) 


I am “Old Glory.” 

On June 14I shall be 182 years old. I am 
the banner of hope and freedom. I am the 
symbol of national unity. 

Let me tell you the story of my glory. “In 
the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth.” It is the first senténce of the 
first chapter of Genesis. It is the greatest 
story of all timés. It is. the story of the 
Lord’s creation. 

And God said: “Let there be light.” And 
slowly out of the East came the first red 
and white rays of the morning sun. And 
then he made the stars. He set them in the 
blue sky where they shone softly as the first 
night fell over the earth. 

They were the red, the white and the blue. 
They were the symbols of God’s thoughts. 
They were enshrined in the minds of our 
forefathers out of which was born our Star 
Spangled Banner. 

I was hallowed by heroes from Bunker Hill 
to Iwo Jima. I symbolize justice, mercy, and 
charity. I stand for toleration of all men, 
of all creeds, of all races. I make no dis- 
tinction and recognize no distinction. I 
have been carried across the continent at- 
tuned to the songs of the plowshare and 
the laughter of children. I have been plant- 
ed on the high pinnacle of American faith. 

I have waved amid the solitude of the 
seven seas. I have flown across the plun- 
dered cities and blood-dried battlefields of 
Europe. I have made tyranny tremble and 
freedom rejoice. Iam the soul of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Wherever I fioat, there are the glories of 
mankind. I speak in accents more stirring, 
in tones more touching, than the swelling 
notes of a grand organ, or in the ecstasies of 
the four magic strings. I am hailed with 
tears of joy. I am hailed with songs of de- 
liverance. 

I tell no story of crushed liberties or vio- 
lated rights. I spring neither from the sor- 
rows of the oppressed nor the sufferings of 
the conquered. I herald the noble purposes 
of a mighty people. I represent one people, 
one nation. I am the pledge of the present; 
I am the promise for the future. 

So long as men-follow the covenants of 
God. So long as they worship atthe shrine 
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of liberty, so long as they treasure the price- 
less privileges of freedom, so long as the 
*? principles of truth, justice, and charity re- 
, main deeply rooted in the human heart—I 
shall continue to be the enduring banner of 
the United States of America. 
Tam Old Glory. 





+ Spotlight on Pornography 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


° HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


 & OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ws Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


o7 Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
* orD, I include the following article by 
. John C. O’Brien, printed in the New 
World June 12, 1959, entitled: “Spot- 

‘~* light on Pornography.” 
The other day I had the pleasure of 
+ joining the distinguished gentlelady 
from Pennsylvania, KATHRYN E. GRANA- 
g HAN, by submitting a companion bill to 
her original proposal which would im- 
° pose considerable restrictions against 
the use of public mails for the dis- 
o semination of obscene and pornographic 

» literature. 

" My companion measure has been given 
° the number H.R. 7709. I am indeed 
proud to join Representative GRANAHAN 
in an effort to stem the mounting tide 
of literature being disseminated through- 
out our country by those who would un- 
dermine the morals of your young peo- 

* * ple. I think that Representative Grana- 

HAN is to be commended for bringing 

- this very serious problem to the atten- 

* tion of this Congress and I hope that the 

: House of Representatives will give speedy 

consideration to the corrective meas- 

- a. ures proposed in this legislation. 

There is no question in my mind that, 

from the mail I receive from my district, 

. the American people are becoming more 

; and more alarmed at the deplorable ma- 

¥ a terial that is being mailed, particularly 

to teenagers throughout the country. I 

® ° feel that Congress must take effective 

measures to stop this traffic in obscene 

and pornographic literature before the 
situation becomes a national scandal. 

& ‘ I am introducing in the Recorp today 

a column written by John C. O’Brien, 

titled, “Spotlight on Pornography,” 

a which appeared in the New World on 

June 12. I believe Mr. O’Brien’s analy- 

+ sis of this problem, and particularly the 

statistics which he has compiled in his 

column, should contribute very much 

toward a better understanding by the 

% Members of this House of the enormity 
t. } ef this problem. 

* , I hope my colleagues will take the 
time to read this penetrating analysis 
o » by Mr. O’Brien and better understand 

how urgently corrective legislation is 

‘ ' needed to stamp out this heinous and 
predatory practice. ' 

I fully subscribe with the views of Mr. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON PORNOGRAPHY 
(By John C. O’Brien) 


A Subcommittee of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, directed by 
Representative KaTHRYN E. GRONAHAN, of 
Pennsylvania, has been throwing a spotlight 
on the widespread distribution through the 
mails of obscene and pornographic material. 

But testimony by Postmaster General Ar- 
thur E. Summerfield and others about the 
enormity of this traffic, beamed mainly at 
boys and girls, has received only meager no- 
tice in the daily press. Some editors of the 
liberal schools, in fact, seem to be out of 
sympathy with the investigation, viewing it 
as another threat to freedom of expression. 

In his testimony, Summerfield, who has 
sought diligently to keep the mails clear of 
indecent matter, noted that the Post Office 
Department had been subjected frequently 
to attack and ridicule by those who hope to 
profit personally from unrestricted mailings, 
or by those, who, confusing liberty with 
license, unwittingly give them assistance. 

That those who profit from the traffic in 
obscene and pornographic materials should 
seek to discredit the Post Office Department 
by raising the cry of censorship should 
surprise no one, for this traffic is big busi- 
ness. 

Since the Second World War, commercial- 
ized pornography has grown by leaps and 
bounds, It is estimated that $500 million 
is realized annually through mail-order sales 
of such material. 

Complaints are flooding the Post Office 
Department at the rate of 50,000 a year from 
clergymen, parent-teachers associations, 
school principals, and alarmed parents. 
Last year alone the Postal Inspection Serv- 
ice investigated 14,000 complaints, of which 
about two-thirds came from parents who 
had intercepted lewd materials addressed to 
their children. 

On the basis of the complaints received, 
the Postal Inspection Service estimates that 
from 700,000 to 1 million children will re- 
ceive invitations to depravity through the 
mails this year. 

Until last year, the Federal authorities 
were handicapped in their efforts to prose- 
cute mail-order purveyors of pornography 
by court decisions that prosecutions could 
be brought only at the original point of 
mailing. But last year Congress enacted a 
law permitting prosecution at the point of 
actual destination. Under this law three 
men were recently indicted in Detroit for 
distributing obscene material through the 
mails in that city, although the material 
originated on the west coast. 

The Post Office authorities, however, be- 
lieve that new and stiffer legislation is 
needed. And it is expected that the sub- 
committee headed by Representative Gran- 
AHAN will recommend such legislation after 
completing its investigation. 





Declaration of the Spanish Democratic 
Opposition, June 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER © 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the voice 
of the democratic opposition to the 
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louder. The first weak protests have be- 
come resonant cannon blasts. The “fire 
in the ashes” has become a strong and 
healthy flame. 

This month in Madrid 13 political 
groups and workers’ unions voted to 
adopt and subscribe the following “Dec- 
laration of the Spanish Democratic 
Opposition.” The declaration sharply 
points up the continuing cruelties of the 
existing regime yet announces the re- 
fusal by the subscribers to join this 
month in a general national strike called 
for Thursday, June 18, by the Commu- 
nist Party. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I include the declaration and 
call to the attention of this House for 
special note point 6, section A. The 
ashes are flaming. 

DECLARATION OF THE SPANISH DEMOCRATIC 
OPPOSITION 


In view of a catastrophic economic situa- 
tion, increasingly difficult living conditions, 
shameful corruption of the public admin- 
istration and the total lack of the guarantees 
for the most elemental human rights recog- 
nized in all Western countries, unrest, 
weariness, and indignation are spreading 
throughout the whole country. The dictator- 
ship has neither improved its policies nor 
softened its repressive methods. It continues 
its abuses, always trusting in the efficacy of 
the watchword “Franco or communism.” 
The brutal repression has only been softened 
at times through pressure from abroad. 

The Spanish people and the public opinion 
of the free world ask themselves whether or 
not the inadmissible dilemma “dictatorship 
of Franco or Communist dictatorship,” to 
which Francoist propaganda alleges, will 
face up to reality. Francoists, as well as 
Communists, make every effort in their 
propaganda to maintain and extend doubt, 
confusion, and fear, all of which may have 
catastrophic consequences for Spain and 
democracy. 

The time has come to put an end to am- 
biguities and confusions. For this purpose 
it will be necessary for Spain and the free 
world to know that anti-Communist politi- 
cal groups, organized secretly, exist in the 
nation and that they constitute the true 
democratic opposition. It is necessary that 
they know those groups do not constitute 
an absurd proliferation of small parties with- 
out real force, but that they respond to the 
actual currents of European political 
thought. These groups are increasing their 
contacts, which are soon going to culminate 
in the creation of an organism to centralize 
and coordinate all political action against 
the present regime. 

The accord among the groups of demo- 
cratic opposition will be based upon the fol- 
lowing points of general agreement: 

1. Total opposition to the actual regime 
and the Spanish political situation. 

2. Complete and unequivocal acceptance 
of democracy as basis for the future regime 
of the nation. 

3. Solemn repudiation of violence as a 
means of resolving political differences, and 
for this reason, overcoming of the effects 
of the civil war and of all distinction be- 
tween victors and vanquished. 

4. Total independence and clear distinc- 
tion between the policies of the democratic 
opposition and the Communist Party. 

5. Adherence to the United Europe which 
is coming into outline day by day, and to 
any steps in that direction which have been 
made and may be mage. 
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6. Decision to collaborate united now to 
hasten the fall of the dictatorship, and in the 
near future to get rid of all that which 
should be removed; to repair the destruction 
caused to the nation by 20 years of irrespon- 
sibility and, above all, to build the founda- 
tions for a. definitive and genuine under- 
standing of all Spaniards within the frame 
of an authentic democracy. 

It must also be made evident, and as it 
pertains to the present moment, that the 
profound national dissatisfaction is becom- 
ing more manifest and grave in the working 
classes, which are suffering the constant in- 
crease of prices accompanied by freezing of 
wages, and at times also a diminution of their 
incomes, as a result of the lack of work. 

The Communist Party, taking advantage 
of the general discontent and the catas- 
trophic economic situation, has called for a 
general national strike for June 18. The 
democratic groups, without in the least de- 
creasing their firm opposition of the regime, 
have resolved not to support such a strike 
for the following reasons: 

(a) Regardless of the profound unrest, 
especially in the working classes, it is not 
considered that the present moment is the 
most appropriate to make known the pro- 
test of the Spanish people, particularly when 
an aggravation of the situation is foreseen 
in the immediate future. The possible suc- 
cess of the strike, moreover, would give an 
erroneous impression of the strength of the 
Communist Party, whereas this strike would 
in reality reflect the desire of the Spanish 
people to demonstrate as soon as possible 
their combined reaction against the Fran- 
coist dictatorship. We are very well aware 
that a failure of the planned Communist 
strike will benefit the Franco regime. How- 
ever, it is impossible for the democratic op- 
position to collaborate with the Communists 
and to facilitate them a success which would 
be of profit only to themselves and not to 
the Spanish people. 

(b>) The democratic groups now abstain- 
ing refuse to ask the working class to col- 
laborate in this strike and to face now the 
hardships of the repression and the result- 
ing firings (so much desired by many em- 
ployers in difficult economic situation), when 
success of the strike is doubtful and doubt- 
ful also the positive effects which would re- 
sult from such an action. However, they will 
propose to the country a national movement 
of peaceful protest at a time in which this 
action can be sure of success. 

(c) The democratic groups, for obvious rea- 
sons, cannot support an initiative which is 
solely Communist. Any other attitude, in 
addition, would only result in harm and loss 
of prestige to the Spanish Democratic op- 
position. 

The political groups and workers’ unions 
which adopt this attitude and subscribe to 
this declaration are the following: 

Movimiento Socialista de Catalunya (Cata- 
lonian Socialist Movement). 

Union Democrata Catalama (Catalonian 
Democratic Union). 

Sindicalistas Cristianos (Christian Syndi- 
calists). 

Partido Socialista Obrero Espanol (Spanish 
Socialist Workers’ Party). 

Union General de Trabajadores (General 
Workers’ Union) (UGT). 

Confederacion Nacional de Trabajo (Na- 
tional Confederation of Labor) (CNT). 

Izquierda Democrata Cristiana (Christian 
Democratic Left). 

Union Espanola (Spanish Union-Monar- 
chist Right). 

Partido Social de Accion Democratica (Na- 
tional Party of Democratic Action). 

Solidaridad de Obreros y Empleados 
Vascos (Solidarity of Basque Workers and 
Employees), 
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Accion Nactonalista Yasca (Basque Na- 
tionalist Action). 

Liberales (Liberals). 

Agrupacion Socialista Universitaria (So- 
cialist University Association). 

Maprm, June 1959. 





Mutual Security: An Outdated 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, the voters 
of Marion County, Ind., did not send me 
to Congress with instructions to ignore 
the financial responsibility of the United 
States to the rest of the world. In that 
part of Indiana we have an acute aware- 
ness of international problems. We 
should have—we make about 10 percent 
of our money from world trade. But, on 
the other hand, my voters certainly did 
not send me to Washington to squander 
their tax dollars on a program that is 
outdated—that no longer is designed to 
mee world problems. 

After World War II the United States 
launched the Marshall plan and then 
started our mutual security program. 
These proved enormously successful, and 
today we can look with considerable 
pride at West Germany, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Holland, Belgium, and 
Japan. These nations with our help 
have staged an astounding recovery and 
today are probably stronger than at any 
other time in their histories. In fact 
they are so financially strong that it is 
high time that they start sharing part 
of the crushing load that the U.S. tax- 
payer has borne for many years. To 
date the United States has invested 
about $82 billion in the Marshall pian 
and our mutual security programs. I 
believe that this enormous sum has been 
a good investment, but now it is time to 
call in our partners in the free world to 
say, “How about a hand?” 

In 1946 the Congress wisely estab- 
lished through the Bretton Woods 
Agreement the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank. The Mone- 
tary Fund is designed to help nations 
through short-term financial difficulties. 
The World Bank is designed to help free 
nations develop their resources through 
long-term loans. In these institutions 
the United States has joined with 67 
other free nations in a great inter- 
national pool of cash and know-how. 
These institutions have been operating 
now for 13 years with an outstanding 
record of success in helping the free na- 
tions of the world get on with their 
economic problems of development, 
trade, and growth. 

My first legislative job in this Congress 
was to defend on the floor of this House 
the legislation designed to increase the 
‘capitalization of the Monetary Fund 
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from $9 billion to $14 billion and to in- 
crease the capitalization of the World 
Bank from $10 billion to $20 billion. Our 


share of this increase amounted to- 


$4,700 million. In the next few weeks I 
hope to support in this Congress the 
creation of an Inter-American Bank in 
which we will have an investment of 
another $400 million. So in this session 
of Congress I will have actively sup- 
ported $5 billion in funds designed to 
meet our financial responsibility to the 
world. 

This is where I stop. I will vote to 
pick up our share of the chips in any 
joint movement with the rest of the free 
world. I will not vote to saddle this Na- 
tion with a perpetual obligation to de- 
velop and to protect the world single- 
handedly. 





More or Less Personal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. FORD, Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the Honorable Pum Weaver, of 
the First District, Nebraska, was a very 
constructive and extremely conscien- 
tious and most able member of the De- 
fense Department Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations. Although this was Px. 
WEAVER’s first year as a member of this 
17-member group he did an exception- 
ally fine job and in succeeding years he 
will contribute more and more in help- 
ing to make our national security pro- 
gram sound and fully adequate. 

On Monday, June 8, the Lincoln Eve- 
ning Journal, on the editorial page, car- 
ried a fine article on the excellent 
speech Pur WEAVER made on the de- 
fense appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1960 at the time the House of Represen- 
tatives was considering this vitally im- 
portant legislation. 

The article is as follows: 

More or LEsS PERSONAL 

Judging from his statement on the floor 
of the House, Representative PHm WEAVER of 
Nebraska’s First District has done his home- 
work well as a rookie member of the House 
Subcommittee on Defense Appropriations. 
This vital group accounts for a little more 
than half the total expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Like other members of the subcommittee, 
Weaver addressed the House on proposed 
defense spending. While he presented the 
combined views of the subcommittee, his ex- 
Planation was especially clear and logical. 

WEAVER AND DEFENSE 

The House committee is recommending 
just short of $39 billion for defense in the 
next fiscal year. Even for this figure, 
Weaver said, “we are not buying total, im- 
penetrable defense.” This would not be pos- 
sible with 10 times that amount, he said. 

However, Weaver contended, “it provides a 
defense system which we can afford, and 
which will afford us the maximum amount 
of protection and striking force for every 


dollar spent.” He gave this view of defense 
strategy: 
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“The only way we have found by which we 
can offset the Communist might and the 
Communist ability to create total destruc- 
tion is by being able, ourselves, to create 
total destruction. This, in reality involves 
@ dreadful race with each other and against 
time. It requires our being willing to ex- 
pend our energies, our time and our natural 
resources and national treasure.” 

On specific defense items, WEAVER made it 
clear that the long-range trend in missiles 
is away from expensive permanent installa- 
tions such as the Atlas launching sites 
planned near Lincoln and Omaha. The ac- 
cent is moving to smaller, but more mobile, 
missiles. 

The most significant new development, 
Weaver said, is the submarine-launched Po- 
laris missile. The fact that it can be fired 
from a submerged position makes it, “if such 
@ thing is possible, an invulnerable weapon.” 
erm emphasis is proposed for this mis- 
sile, 

More funds, too, are recommended for the 
Air Force to develop air-to-surface ballistic 
missiles. This would “remake our bombers 
into launching platforms for guided missiles 
and, if the systems work out satisfactorily, 
our bombers can strike from a safe range.” 

Mobility is the key also in boosting spend- 
ing for the Minuteman missile. This is a 
solid fuel missile capable of being launched 
from a flatcar or barge. Minuteman lacks 
some of the carrying capacity of Atlas or 
Titan but more than makes up for it in mo- 
bility and economy of production, WEAVER 
noted. 

While plans will go ahead for pad- 
launched missiles such as Atlas and Titan, 
they have the disadvantage of being “sitting 
ducks,” he said. 

In antiaircraft plans, work will be concen- 
trated on the Nike-Hercules, such as is 
planned for the Lincoln area. This has 
proved its worth time and again. The 
competitive Bomarc, on the other hand, is 
being cut because it is no defense against 
ICBM’s and its development has lagged con- 
siderably. 

Navy emphasis is swinging even more to 
atomic submarines and antisubmarine weap- 
ons. To help provide for this, a Navy re- 
quest for a new aircraft carrier was elimi- 
nated. Any future carriers should be of the 
atomic type so that it will not require re- 
fueling. 

Said Weaver: “We must not build some- 
thing that is out of date when we start.” 
Certainly that is a sound yardstick for meas- 
uring the worth of new defense weapons. 





Administration Hands Banks 15 Billion 
“Free” Dollars—S. 1120, Vault Cash 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I joined the ever-growing number of 
Congressmen who are expressing their 
deep concern about, and strong opposi- 
tion to, bill S. 1120, commonly known 
as the vault cash bill. In my talk of 
June 5, I set out a chart showing how 
the banks of America, who sell Govern- 
ment bonds, last year and this year, and 
probably for some time to come, are com~- 
pletely avoiding the payment of income 
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taxes to the Federal Government—and 
are not only avoiding the taxes, but are 
making a tidy profit in addition thereto, 
over and above profits made by those 
banks which pay their taxes and hold the 
2%2-percent bonds. I pointed out that 
the interest rate increase of about 2 per- 
cent on the national debt came about 
because the Federal Reserve System and 
the Federal Reserve bank went on strike 
against the United States and refused to 
support the bond market of the country. 
This forced the U.S. Treasury to increase 
the interest rate on bonds in order to 
secure buyers. The high interest rate in- 
crease on current bonds brought down 
the value of bonds so that Government 
bonds with 10 years before maturity are 
worth only $82 on the hundred. This 
affects widows, orphans, trust funds, and 
institutions who invested their money in 
Government securities so that they would 
have a stable investment which could be 
cashed in at full value in time of need. 

I further pointed out that the in- 
creased interest on the public debt be- 
cause of this 2-percent increase in in- 
terest is close to $6 billion a year, and 
these are inflationary dollars, because the 
public gets nothing more for them than 
they received previously. It also in- 
creases the taxes that the citizens of this 
country must pay. 

I rise now, Mr. Speaker, to point out 
that the $6 billion which the holders of 
the bonds receive, in additional interest 
from the public Treasury will be further 
increased if this Congress adopts the 
President’s proposal of removing the in- 
terest limit. For each one point of in- 
terest that the Treasury adds to its 
bonds, the people of the Nation will be 
forced, to pay out annually during the 
life of those bonds 3 billion inflationary 
doliars, in addition to those already being 
paid. I point out, Mr. Speaker, that this 
is but a small part of the huge increase 
which the banks within the fold of the 
Federal Reserve System gained from 
their strike against the people of 
America. ‘The increase in interest on 
the public debt forced up the interest 
rate on all private, business and mu- 
nicipal debts of this Nation by a cor- 
responding 2 percent. This means that 
the banks are extracting from our 
citizens individually, from the munici- 
palities for bond issues which are paid 
by the individual citizens in the form of 
taxes—and from business institutions— 
an additional interest that probably runs 
ten times what the increase in interest 
on the national debt runs. This in- 
creased interest at even 4% percent is 
a fantastic instrument in the reve- 
nue it produces for the banking frater- 
nity and also the fact that it completely 
releases banks, through the devices 
above mentioned, from paying any Fed- 
eral income taxes to the Government for 
a@ several-year period. 

I want to point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
the banks last year secured from this 
Congress $1014 billion and were per- 
mitted and did, for the most part, un- 
der Federal Reserve Bank rules issue 
approximately 7 dollars for each dollar 
received. These were inflationary dol- 
lars. They were printing press dollars 
backed by the credit of the United 
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States. This year, under the vault cash 
bill, with the Federal Reserve Bank hav- 
ing only about $25 billion of U.S. bonds 
and other securities, the member banks 
are asking that the Congress make it 
possible for the Federal Reserve Bank 
to give the member banks without con- 
sideration and free of tax, either income 
or gift tax, $15 billion worth of these 
securities. This, they are asking, from 
a Government that is more deeply in 
debt than at any time in history—from 
a Government which is unable to bal- 
ance its budget and from a Government 
which is currently being asked to in- 
crease its debt limit by $12 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, the two-time honored 
methods of controlling inflation are 
either by the Federal Reserve bank in- 
creasing the interest rate or by increas- 
ing the reserve of member banks. The 
Federal Reserve bank recently increased 
the interest rate and now proposes in- 
stead of increasing the required re- 
serves of the banks to give the banks 
15 billion inflationary dollars. These 
will feed inflation. 

Let me call your attention to what will 
happen. Bach bank will have the right 
to issue $700 for each $100 it receives 
and in total, will thus issue $105 billion 
worth of new money. This will be in 
addition to the new money issued last 
year. This will be $105 billion worth of 
inflation. So that instead of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank controlling inflation 
it will be feeding inflation to a greater 
extent than ever before in the history of 
this country. This country will not be 
through with the giveaway to the banks 
even after the Federal Reserve System 
pays out this $15 billion, for the possibil- 
ity exists, which may well become a fact, 
that this country will be forced to con- 
tinue for the next 25 years to pay these 
same banks the added sum of $5 billion 
per year. 

Here is the way it will work. This 
Government will refinance about half of 
its public debt by 1962. The Treasury 
and the President are asking for the in- 
terest ceiling to be removed so that debt 
can be refinanced on a long-term basis. 
There is no interest ceiling on short- 
term financing which includes Govern- 
ment ebligations maturing within 5 
years. The Treasury Department must, 
therefore, plan on engaging in long-term 
financing over about 25 years which will 
place the interest burden on our children 
as well as ourselves. The banks, upon 
receiving the $15 billion, will print $7 for 
every $1 received and will end up with 
$105 billion. They can use the money to 
buy $105 billion worth of the new long- 
term bonds that the Treasury will issue 
in refinancing the public debt on a long- 
term basis. If we remove the interest 
ceiling, these will undoubtedly be 5 per- 
cent bonds and the interest on them will 
exceed $5 billion per year until maturity 
which will probably be 25 years. This 
means, Mr. Speaker, that we start out by 
giving the banks $15 billion without con- 
sideration or even any tax. The banks 
use this money, plus the credit of the 
United States to print paper money 
bearing the seal and name of the United 
States, to the extent of $105 billion. 
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This money issued on the credit of the 
United States is then turned back to the 
U.S. Treasury in return for 25-year 5- 
percent Treasury bonds—bonds, Mr. 
Speaker, which require the people of 
America to pay annually to the banks as 
interest thereon a sum in excess of $5 
billion. ‘This means that over a 25-year 
period, which will be the life of the 
bonds, this country will have paid to the 
panking fraternity of this Nation the 
* total sum of $140 billion. All of this 
money will have been paid to the banks 
without the banks having invested 1 cent 
of their own money. All of the money 
involved will be money that was origi- 
nally owned by the United States— 
money which was given to the banks and 
on which they collected interest. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Federal Reserve 
Bank canceled this $15 billion in bonds 
at the present time and if the Congress 
would pass a bill which I introduced in 
the House requiring the Government to 
retire the public debt at the rate of 2 
percent a year, which at 2 percent a year 
would be approximately the same 
amount per year that this Government 
will pay in interest on the money above 
mentioned—in 25 years, the Government 
will have reduced its debt to approxi- 
mately one-half of what it is today. 

Mr. Speaker, I point out that the 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System who have failed to support the 
bond market of the United States are in 
no way entitled to a $15 billion giveaway 
from the U.S. Treasury, and that to give 
the banks this money will be a crime 
against every citizen, every business 
institution and every municipality pay- 
ing taxes to the U.S. Government. 





Commencement 1959 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker,one of 
the more moving commencement ad- 
dresses which it has been my pleasure to 
read was delivered recently by Harry 
Golden, author of the current bestseller, 
“Only in America.” It was delivered be- 
fore the graduating class of Myers Park 
High School, Charlotte, N.C., on June 
2, 1959. 

I include it here as part of my remarks: 
COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS, CHARLOTTE, (N.C.) 
Myers Park Hicu ScHooL, June 2, 1959 
(By Harry Golden, Charlotte, N.C.) 

On a recent lecture tour of the west coast, 
I was given a party by some friends and 
among the guests were Ozzie and Harriet 
Nelson. During the course of the evening, 
I had an inspiration. I took Mrs. Nelson 
aside and asked her where her son Ricky 
was at the moment. She said “Both boys are 
at home,” and I told her that she can do me 
a big favor, that I had an important com- 
mencement speech to: make in my home- 
town before the big high school and that I 
needed a good “o ." I asked her to 
please ask Ricky to come over and let me 
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just shake his hand. Harriet Nelson is a 
kind and understanding woman and within 
5 minutes in come David and Ricky. We 
had a long quiet talk about books and then I 
shook Ricky’s hand and so here is the hand— 
Thaven’t even washed it yet. 

It is a great honor to be here. I have made 
some 102 speeches since last October, speeches 
before church groups, and fraternal and 
social-action societies, and I am not trying 
to go overboard when I say to you, in all 
sincerity, that this is the most important 
speech of all and for two very good reasons. 
First, because it is before one of the four or 
five most important institutions of my own 
city and second, because it is a commence- 
ment address before an audience of some 
350 high-school graduates and their parents 
and friends. And this great honor is 
heightened by the fact that you specifically 
voted for me to appear here tonight. 

Whenever I go around the country I am 
confronted with the evidence that the 
American dream is not an idle myth, that you 
can still sell 300,000 copies of a hard-cover 
book which does not have obscene pictures or 
four-letter words in it, and that the high 
school of my own city would invite a man to 
speak their commencement address who 
they know is not given to the usual plati- 
tudes of the occasion; platitudes which in- 
clude such things as, “Today I am a man,” or 
“Go forth and conquer,” or “Graduation is 
only a commencement,” and so forth. And 
yet this does not mean that you will neces- 
sarily remember anything of world-shaking 
importance out of my commencement ad- 
dress. 

When I graduated from the East Side 
Evening High School of New York in 1919, 
I remember that the commencement speaker 
was an Annapolis man who had been in the 
first graduating class. He had sailed with 
Admiral Dewey into Manila Bay in 1898. 
While I was writing this speech I tried to 
remember what this speaker had told my 
class but I could not. All that stands out 
in my mind is a fellow looking trim and 
smart in his blue commander’s uniform, and 
one phrase. He told us that, before Dewey 
had beaten the Spanish Fleet, Manila was 
spelled with two Il’s. But Admiral Dewey 
had knocked the “1” out of Manila. 

I wonder if this is to be my fate. I am 
willing to bet that all you will remember 
about your commencement speaker 30 or 40 
years from now will be the same joke I re- 
membered about my commencement speaker. 
One of you undoubtedly will be a com- 
mencement speaker, and if you've forgotten 
the joke about Ricky Nelson you'll have to 
make a new one up, and originality is all to 
the good. I suspect you will forget what 
I have to say to you. You see, you are 
the toughest audience any speaker has to 
face. It is simply terrifying to stand up 
and speak to a body of graduating seniors. 
I say this advisedly. When you asked me 
to be your commencement speaker I ex- 
pected to meet the toughest audience of 
my career. You are all smarter than I am. 
All of you see things more clearly because 
you are more willing to accept them. You 
are stronger than any adult in this room. 
Some of you already, and all of you, within 
the next month or next year or next 5 years, 
will make a decision that would leave me 
and all of my fellow adults weak and nerv- 
ous. You are going to decide what to do 
with your lives while the rest of us are 
wondering what we did with ours. 

I will not presume, therefore, to tell you 
what to do with your future. You will know 
better than I that the world which my con- 
temporaries and I have left you is not the 
best world to make this decision in. The 
world that the Annapolis commander left 
me was a better one than I have left you, 
but we'll skip that. There's no sense in 
crying over it. You have the problem of 
making your own way in the world and you 
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also have the great problem of being the 
scapegoat of the moment. Yes, you are the 
scapegoat of the moment. 

Primitive man was walking up the hill 
with a dead beast across his back. He was 
taking it back to camp. Beside him was his 
son or his brother or his father. They had 
been hunting together. Suddenly, primitive 
man took the dead animal and put it on 
the back of his companion and immediately 
felt a great sense of reilef. He had shifted 
the burden, even though he had not yet de- 
veloped sufficient thinking power to asso- 
ciate the shifting of the burden and his 
sudden sense of relief. There have been 
many scapegoats in history. When there are 
ideas which confound you, when formulas 
do not seem to be working out, when you 
lose confidence in yourself, you look around 
for someone to whose back you can shift the 
burden. And so the folks look for a scape- 
goat; Jews, Negroes, and particularly fellows 
with unpopular ideas; and it is not always 
the minority. It may surprise you who rep- 
resent the most native born white Protestant 
society inthe Western World, to know that 
once white Christians were scapegoats, too. 
Not only in Nero’s time but right here in 
America. ‘They burned Catholic monasteries 
in Massachusetts; they killed Baptists in Vir- 
ginia, and you Methodists and Presbyterians 
had to build your early church with a fire- 
place so that when the Anglican sheriff 
came to investigate, you could hide your 
prayerbooks and say that you were merely 
visiting friends. 

And now we have a new scapegoat, the 
teenager. To ease the pain of our own frus- 
tration, to justify our own shortcomings, 
and our own failures, we have shifted the 
burden to the teenager and we think we can 
now rest easy. But it is only an illusion. 
The other day in our own North Carolina 
Legislature a fellow introduced a bill to allow 
the teacher to spank the students. A Daniel 
come to judgment. New York and Michigan 
have been toying with the same bit of non- 
sense. And so we are doing everything to 
help create for ourselves two illusions; first, 
that we are doing something. noble, and 
second, that we do not have any responsi- 
bility in the matter. This is a stupid pro- 
cedure., which you will learn in college when 
you begin to study the history of human 
behavior. ‘You will find this basic truth 
that we, all of us, are the results of the con- 
ditions to which we were exposed. Some 
day you graduates will be clergymen and 
doctors, and businessmen and teachers, and 
you will be these things because of the class- 
mates you met, the friends you made, the 
people who came to your home and the lan- 
guage and ideas you, heard expressed. Each 
of us is a reflection of the society which sur- 
rounds us, and the entire teenage culture, 
where it has given us concern, refiects the 
frustration, the tension, and the rootlessness 
of our highly mobile adult world. A spank- 
ing law will not solve it any more than you 
can cure cancer with an aspirin tablet. It 
goes much deeper and it reaches down to 
the rootless world we have created in the 
wake of our tremendous industrialization. 

You are 15 years old and you live in Har- 
lem in New York and you hear your mother 
and father enter into a conspiracy, they 
are conniving—you hear your mother whis- 
per to your father, “Let’s tell the renting 
agent we are Spanish not Puerto Rican,” 
and you thereby cut the teenager off from 
history and tradition and a sense of belong- 
ing, and you must belong. You must belong 
to something. So the teenager goes down- 
stairs and gets himself a black-leather 
jacket with the word “Pirates” on it and 
now he belongs. He belongs to something, 
and he transfers to the “Pirates” all tHe 
loyalties and devotion which rightfully be- 


long to the clan; the family, the church, - 


and the community. Or you live in the 
South and you've never seen your father 
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except in overalls and you’ve never seen 
your mother except in an apron coming from 
some other home and a ear pulis up in your 
dirt-littered alley and a voice says, “Tell 
Maggie not to come tomorrow, we are going 
away;” or “Tell Maggie she'll find the key 
under the mat,” and Maggie is your mother, 
and now what do you want this teenager 
to do, jump for joy? -He has been deprived 
of dignity and this is the most tragic of all 
afflictions. A human being can go without 
food longer than he can go without human 
dignity, 

And this human dignity involves your 
own future, I tell you these things because 
you will one day be the leaders of this so- 
ciety—you will be the lawyers, and the 
civic leaders and you must remember this 
human dignity idea above evertyhing else. 
You will some day look into a mirror and 
ask yourself, “Do I have a mature mind?’ 
and I quote to you from all the great minds 
that have left us the heritage of the Eng- 
lish-speaking civilization, that there is only 
one way you can answer that affirmatively; 
you have a mature mind only when you re- 
respect new ideas, when you respect all your 
neighbors, and when you respect yourself. 
[It is utterly impossible to respect yourself 
unless you respect.ideas and unless you re- 
spect your neighbors. 

And keep your eye on the book burners 
and the book censors. They are your great- 
est enemies. Mankind has advanced only 
when it succeeded in fighting off its book 
burners and book censors. Ideas. Remem- 
ber the primacy of ideas. Im first-century 
Rome you couldn’t walk a hundred yards 
without seeing two or three handsomely uni- 
formed legionnaires. The big blonds from 
the northern forests had already acquired 
the right to serve as Romans; and like all 
immigrants, they out-Romaned the Romans. 
It was a gigantic empire with tremendous 
political and military power. Then along 
came a little bald-headed Jew from the East 
who didn’t even have pockets in his pants. 
You call him St. Paul and this St. Paul had 
a book and an idea and because he had a 
book and an idea, he conquered the whole 
empire, lock, stock, and barrel. 

When a society begins to fear ideas it 
means that the nation has lost confidence 
in itself and that it can no longer meet the 
challenge of the world. Some day in college 
you will read a book by an Englishman 
named Buckle. It is called the “History of 
Civilization” and he speaks of Spain, which 
in the 15th century was afraid of ideas and 
she burned all the books, and says Mr. 
Buckle, “There she sits, with the most fer- 
tile soil in the world—a torpid mass.“ When 
you can no longer stand ideas think of 
this torpid mass in relation to America, be- 
cause America is not geography. I was never 
impressed with the song “America, the Beau- 
tiful.” There are finer fields of “amber 
grain” in the Soviet Ukraime amd we have 
no mountains as beautiful as the Swiss or 
Bavarian Alps, and we do not have ports as 
majestic as Rio de Janeiro or Naples. So 
what is America? America is an idea, “O, 
say, can you see by the dawn’s early light”— 
and what do you see—a flag, yes, but also a 
symbol of human dignity, a symbol of a 
respect for ideas, a respect for people, and a 
respect for ourselves. 

And one more word about this “teenage 
problem.” We had it in my day and we called 
it “flaming youth,” and some of the folks 
wanted to revive the whipping post then, 
but the kids who jumped into the theater 
aisle to dance to the clarinet playing of 
Benny Goodman were the same kids who 
walked through the jungles of Guadalcanal 
and made the daylight air raids over the 
Rumanian oil fields and helped save the 
world for some of us spanking-law enthusi- 
asts. 
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And now thank you. To the graduating 
class let me be sg bold as to pronounce an 
old Irish prayer: 


“May the hills rise up to meet you, 
May the wind be ever behind you, 
And may God hold you in the palm of His 
hand.” 





Why Medical Care Costs Concern the 


Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


- OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Mr. George E. Connery, re- 
lating to an interview with the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. Morse] concerning an 
investigation of hospitals and Blue Cross 
in Washington, D.C., entitled “Why 
Medical Care Costs Concern the Senate.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Modern Hospital, May 1959] 


Wuy Mepicat Care Costs CONCERN THE 
SENATE 


(By George E. Connery) 


(As chairman of a subcommittee investi- 
gating hospitals and Blue Cross in Washing- 
ton, Senator Wayne Morse, in this Modern 
Hospital interview, says the inquiry might 
become nationwide, and airs his views on the 
costs of health care.) 


Senator Warne Morse, Oregon Democrat, 
loves a fight and he can’t understand why 
other people don’t always feel the same way. 
“When it’s over you have more facts on the 
table and you have a much better chance of 
getting something done,” he explains. 

Now he is wading into an issue that may 
develop into a long-range argument with 
doctors and hospitals over the financing of 
medical sare costs. 

Technically, the question at the moment 
is a relatively narrow one—whether the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
(Washington’s “city council”) should ap- 
point a majority of the board that controls 
the District of Columbia area’s Group Hos- 
pitalization, Inc. (Blue Cross). The Senator 
is chairman of,a subcommittee that is look- 
ing into the matter. 

But actually the issue is not that limited 
geographically. National attention seems to 
focus on most situations in which Senator 
Morse becomes involved, and this is no ex- 
ception. Furthermore, if the Washington 
hearings produce information of broad sig- 
nificance to medical care costs, Senator 
Morse, through his membership also on the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, could 
swing out inte a national investigation. 

“Certainly that’s a possibility,” he told the 
Modern Hospital, “but it’s not the only possi- 
bility. Foundations and other organizations 
outside Government might take some action, 
too.” 

Senator Morse is one of the Senate’s fore- 
most authorities on constitutional law and 
legislative procedures. He has promised 
that hearings will be conducted strictly by 
the book, that he will show no preference. 
And no one who knows him would doubt 
that. 
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Yet he is not a legal automaton; he has 
some strong views on the responsibility of 
the Federal Government for getting proper 
health care to all the people at prices they 
can afford. For this reason it is important 
to understand the beliefs that have pro- 
jected him into a prominent position in 
hospital-medical legislation. 


ADVOCATES FORAND BILL 


He is the Senate’s most articulate advocate 
of the Forand bill, and has introduced an 
identical measure in his Chamber. This is 
@ proposal to raise social security taxes to 
finance hospitalization for the aged and 
other beneficiaries of the system. It is being 
vigorously opposed by the American Medical 
Association; American Hospital Association’s 
opposition is something less than vigorous. 

He doesn’t see any way short of State or 
Federal subsidies to bring hospital and 
medical charges within the reach of all the 
population. 

He is not in’ the least awed by the political 
strength of the medical profession and hos- 
pital people. “Organized medicine is against 
me almost all the time. But they haven't 
done much damage. All I have to do is make 
a few speeches on the subject of medical 
costs, and line up a few facts, and I don’t 
have to worry.” 

Yet, to him it is not paradoxical that it 
was his vote on the Senate Labor Committee 
that for 3 years kept the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell socialized medicine bill bottled up 

“I was against socialized medicine then 
and I’m even more opposed to it now,” he 
says. “Actually, the doctors ought to realize 
that it’s liberals like me who talk up to 
them who are their only real friends and who 
are the only ones who can save them from 
Goverment control.” 

Senator Morsg, a former law teacher, can 
point specifically to the Constitution of the 
United States as his guide in almost any 
controversy that arises. 

In this situation, he quotes the preamble: 

“We the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tre~quility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, * * * do ordain and estab- 
lish this Constitution for the United States.” 

“The principles of government must be 

implemented,” he insists. “The general wel- 
fare, the promotion of the general welfare, 
is a duty and a responsibility of the Con- 
gress. 
“This also means checking any power that 
is inimical to the welfare of the people, I 
am anxious to protect medicine’s legitimate 
rights, but I’m not going to let the doctors 
or the hospital people write their own laws 
or stop us from writing the proper laws. 

“Like all other laws, laws affecting medical 
care and medical costs and research and pub- 
lic health are laws for all the people, not 
just laws for the doctors and the hospitals. 
They are not going to be allowed to dictate 
laws that apply to the whole population, no 
more than labor is going to be allowed to 
write the labor laws that apply to the whole 
population, 

“The doctors can’t write their own ticket 
down here, 

“In many of these situations the trouble 
comes because people—and members of the 
Senate included—are not able to apply ab- 
stract principles to concrete problems. The 
Constitution says plainly that the Congress 
is to promote the general welfare. Tiflis is 
our source of authority to pass laws that we 
think will improve the medica] care the peo- 
ple are getting. But many people can’t see 
that relationship and that obligation. 

“In more specific terms, the health of the 
American people is a great source of wealth. 
The Government cannot sit idly by and see 
it destroyed.” 
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The Senator, naturally; doesn’t accept the 
argument of organized medicine” that rapid 
progress is being made in bringing good 
medical care to all the people. 

SHOULD BE NO VARIATION 


“I am not satisfied that the equality of 
health treatment is being attained. There 
is no reason why in our times there should 
be a variation of medical care based on 
families’ various economic positions.” 

The Senator’s opinion that health legisla- 
tion and mefiical care are important issues 
with the people was reinforced, he said, by 
the results of an informal survey taken by 
his office early this year. 

The Senator's newsletter had reached a 
circulation of 60,000. It was an expensive 
operation, and besides he suspected that 
there were too many people on the list who 
shouldn't be there, and that there were 
wrong addresses, etc. So a “sudden death” 
notice was sent out. If the readers didn’t 
return the enclosed form within a certain 
time their names automatically would go off 
the mailing list. Also, on the form there 
was a space just labeled “Comments.” 

Of those who wrote any comment, Senator 
Morse said, a preponderance were concerned 
over the high cost of hospital and medical 
care. Why did costs have to be so high? 
Why were health insurance rates always go- 
ing up? How do you get the money to pay 
for a long illness? The usual questions, of 
course, but their volume was surprising. 
Only one other subject—worry about a war— 
produced anywhere near as many questions 
as did medical care costs. 

This was a straight, unrigged response. 
No subjects were suggested, nor were any 
even listed on the form, 


NO ROOM FOR DOUBT 


If the Senator had any question about 
whether he was moving into an important 
field, one in which the people’s concern was 
vital, that question was now removed. 

“I was intrigued by the fact medical costs 
and war fears resulted in far more comments 
than all other subjects combined. 

“Why these two? I think it’s an expression 
of basic insecurity in the face of illness and 
war. In either case, the individual family 
has little or no control over its fate. There 
are two major and frightening specters— 
national devastation through an enemy at- 
tack and personal devastation, financial and 
physical, through an attack of illness.” 

The record over the last year shows Sen- 
ator Morse is driving ahead in his investiga- 
tion, and that, eventually, he probably will 
have all the facts spread out on the table 
where be wants them. 

The first District of Columbia hearings 
last summer were prompted by announce- 
ment that Group Hospitalization, Inc., would 
raise its rates by about 42 percent. Senator 
Morse called on all interested parties to 
explain. 

In opening the session, the Senator re- 
marked that he was fully aware that the 
problem had “far broader aspects” than the 
raise in rates. “This deals with the whole 
question of the direct and indirect rights 
of citizens in the field of medical care. And 
may I say for the benefit of the medical pro- 
fession that this is something the American 
people are going to be confronted with more 
and more, year after year.” 

Later, in questioning one of the District 
Commissioners, the Seaator again took a 
look far ahead when he said: ‘“‘Whatever in- 
formation we have to get we are going to 
get, because I think this is the proper place 
to point out that the American people in 
the years ahead, I think, are going to expect 
their Government to see to it that the 
health of the people of this city receives 
adequate care at reasonable cost.” 
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The Commissioners then explained that 
they wanted Congress (which must pass all 
laws for the District) to pass a bill to give 
them authority to name a majority of the 
board members. (hospital and medical ap- 
pointees now have majority) to keep close 
and constant check on Group Hospitaliza- 
tion’s operations, and to approve or disap- 
prove rate changes. 

Group Hospitalization’s spokesmen put up 
a strong defense—there had been only three 
prior rate increases in 25 years, and two 
reductions; the group lost almost a million 
dollars the previous year; 65 percent of its 
expenses are wages and salaries. 

The increases went into effect in the fall, 
and it might be the subscribers were more 
understanding of costs than the Commis- 
sioners and the Senators, because last year 
there were 5,000 fewer cancellations than in 
the previous year. 


CALLED FOR NEW IDEAS 


That hearing settled nothing. After a lull 
of several months, Senator Morse announced 
that hearings would be reopened early this 
session. Also, to keep the fire burning, he 
challenged the District doctors to get busy 
on the problem, to accept their responsi- 
bilities, and to come up with some new ideas. 

That elicited a sharp reaction from the 
District of Columbia Medical Society in the 
form of a statement written in obviously re- 
strained rage. It said in part: 


“It can probably honestly be said that we 
as a society have been seriously studying 
such problems (as medical care) a much 
longer time than most people who are at 
present loudly proclaiming that the doctors 
must supply the answers to the causes, and 
find the solutions of the high cost of medical 
care. 


“All we want for ourselves is reasonable 
compensation for the years of education, the 
staggering expense of the same, the pro- 
ficiency we have acquired through long hours 
of dealing with the sick, the constant night 
vigil of study, and attending at considerable 
expense medical meetings and postgraduate 
courses. The main compensation we receive 
is the satisfaction of helping suffering hu- 
manity, but we, too, must live and rear and 
educate our children.” 

Then, with rage translated to satire, the 
editorial continued: 

“We know that we and other physicians 
and scientists are partly responsible for the 
high cost of medical care in that we have 
developed expensive diagnostic procedures 
and therapeutic modalities to cure sick peo- 
ple quickly that were not known 50 or even 
25 years ago. On the other hnad, we are not 
responsible for the alarming inflation that 
has caused our efforts to be so costly. We 
respectfully submit that the latter is the 
main problem for our politicians and states- 
men to solve.” 

It is unlikely that Senator Morse, inured 
by years of long-range and short-range ex- 
changes with doctors, was much impressed. 

His reaction was a change of pace, for 
which he is noted. 


HE THANKED THE COMMITTEE 


Ignoring the charges, he thanked the so- 
ciety for its cooperation, and with his letter 
enclosed a copy of another letter he had 
sent -to a publication. The latter said in 
part: 

“I intend, and I am sure that my col- 
leagues on the subcommittee intend, in this 
inquiry to be guided by a major principle 
which should be at the basis of any congres- 
sional inquiry. That principle is simply to 
determine what the facts of the situation 
are in order that a firm record may be made 
which can serve as a basis for legislation 
which is in the public interest. 


June 17, 


“Tt is not our intention to ‘pillory’ any 
individual or group of individuals. At the 
same time we have the duty and responsibil- 
ity of making as thorough a study as we can 
in order that the relevant factual material 
can be placed upon the public record. We 
will follow where the facts lead, and the leg- 
islative product will reflect what we 
gon. °F" 

That appeared a reasonable and a moder- 
ate approach. But it should not be inter- 
preted as a change of heart. WayNE Morris 
still is convinced that the people are not get- 
ting the health care they should, and that 
it is the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to move in rapidly and forcefully 
and correct the situation. 

He is still standing firmly on his creed, as 
expounded when he introduced his version 
of the Forand bill. 

“It is simply economic nonsense to con- 
tinue to assume that our older people, hard 
pressed in the best of health to make ends 
meet on the shrinking purchasing power of 
the pension dollar, can squeeze enough extra 
dollars from this meager income to meet the 
mounting cost of really adequate health 
protection. Clearly they cannot. 

“Let us not wait upon an administration 
that is decades behind the times in recog- 
nizing and coming to grips with social and 
economic problems. The Congress has the 
primary obligation to consider this legisla- 
tion, to perfect it, and then to enact it.” 

Yet, when asked more about his views on 
the Forand-Morse bill, the Senator said: 

“This may not be the way todo it. Maybe 
there is another way. But at least we should 
get down to concrete facts.” 

Remember, he’s the one who for 3 years 
kept the socialized medicine bill off the 
floor of the Senate. And he would do that 
again. 





Federal Financing Reforms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the New York Times: 

FEDERAL FINANCING REFORMS 

The administration hasn’t officially pre- 
sented to Congress its recently discussed pro- 
posals for reform in the area of debt man- 
agement, but it is difficult to see how Con- 
gress could justify refusing its reported re- 
quests. 

The plan is said to include the modifica- 


tion or removal of three needless obstacles to. 


the financing of the Treasury’s needs. It 
would call for an increase in the debt ceiling 
to perhaps $290 to $295 billion. The present 
temporary ceiling of $288 billion is sched- 
uled to revert on June 30 to $283 billion. At 
that time the level of the debt as now indi- 
cated will be $285 billion. 

The administration, it is understood, will 
seek at the same time a raising or complete 
removal of the present unrealistic 4% per- 
cent maximum rate of interest at which Gov- 
ernment securities may be offered. The third 
change it will seek is a rise in the present 
ceiling of 3% percent on savings bonds. Be- 
cause investors and savers can obtain higher 
rates elsewhere, the volume of savings bond 
redemptions has been running ahead of pur- 
chases now for some time, 
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More important, if the Treasury is to en- 
joy the flexibility it requires in the sound 
financing of the public debt, is the termina- 
tion of the prevailing absurd maximum in-« 
terest rate of regular Government security 
issues. In the light of present yields this 
makes it impossible to issue new securities 
with maturities above 5 years. When the 
Eisenhower administration eame to office it 
found that of a total marketable debt of 
$266 billion the average maturity was 5 years 
and 4 months. At the presemt time the av- 
erage maturity has fallen to 4 years 8 
months. 

So far this year the Treasury has been 
able to raise $1.5 billion of its overall financ- 
ing of $28.1 billion on a long-term basis. 
Nevertheless, it cannot expect to continue 
indefinitely the inflationary policy of financ- 
ing its needs predominantiy through the 
banks. No unnecessary obstacle should be 
maintained that would prevent it from re- 
sorting to the long-term market when the 
situation presents itself. 





Address Delivered by Hon. Sumner G. 
Whittier, Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 17,,1959 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
T ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Hon, Sumner G. Whit- 
tier, Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
and a splendid citizen of Massachusetts, 
before the annual meeting of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped, on Friday, May 
8, 1959. 

There being no cbjection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Text oF RemMarRKS BY How. SuMNER G. 
WHutrtier, ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ 
AFFairns, BEFORE THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOY- 
MENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED, 
Fray, May 8, 1959 


An Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
wears many hats, In the course of any typi- 
cal day, you can find me switching hats at 
least half a dozen times—as I turn from 
medical problems to insurance problems, to 
pension problems, to rehebilitation problems, 
to construction problems, te employee prob- 
lems, to my own problems of trying to find 
time for a bite of lunch. 

But two of my favorite hats are those I 
am wearing here this morning. One is as 
chairman of an ad hoc committee on build- 
ing entrances. The other is as a member of 
an ad hoc committee on vending stands. 

Now, those two titles actually tell you 
very little about these committees, They 
ought to be retitled “Opportunity Com- 
mittees’—for their purpose is to expand the 

God-given rights of opportunity for the 
handicapped men and women of this land 
of America, 

A man in a wheelchair sits at the foot o 
a stately marble building. Its broad stair- 
way rises up, up, up—a@ majestic base for the 
pillared structure. But what yaad the 
stairway, or the building itself, to the man 


s 


fs 
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sitting pensively in his wheelchair? How 
can he enter, without the strong arms of 
some good-hearted passerby? How can he 
conduct’ his business there? How can he 
work there? 

The Committee on Building Entrances— 
Robert Goodwin, Director of the Bureau of 
Employment Security; Mary Switzer, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, and myself—has addressed itself to this 
problem, to the restoration of this phase of 
opportunity. If a building is to be available 
to the public, it should be available to all 
the public, those in wheelchairs, with braces 
on their legs, with walking difficulties in- 
cluded. This is a basic proposition of equal 
opportunity. 

A man without sight wants a little busi- 
ness of his own—nothing much, just enough 
to keep body and soul together. Fortu- 
nately, the framework of opportunity does 
exist—the Randolph-Sheppard Act which 
encourages the operation of vending stands 
by the blind in public buildings. 

But it takes more than an act written on 
the statute books of the United States to 
broaden opportunity for the blind. The 
words of the law must constantly be trans- 
lated into action—into more vending stands 
for increasing numbers of blind men and 
women seeking new lives of independence. 

And so the Committee on Vending 
Stands—aAssistant Secretary of Commerce 
George Moore as chairman, Mary Switzer and 
myself as members—was created to work 
with this problem, to expand the vistas of 
self-employment for the blind. 

What have these two ad hoc committees 
achieved in the year or so of their existence? 
Thanks to the guidance and good counsel of 
General Maas and the staff members of the 
President’s committee; thanks to the dedi- 
cated efforts and sound thinking of our as- 
sociates back at their respective agencies; 
thanks to the enthusiastic support displayed 
by all with whom we conferred or came in 
contact—a great deal was accomplished. 

And behind all the accomplishments lies 
a message of hope for all of us engaged in 
any way in creating fuller opportunity for 
the physically handicapped of this Nation— 
if we set our minds to a problem; if we at- 
tack it with all the enthusiasm and vigor at 
our command, we can solve it. Only let us 
never throw up our hands in despair and 
moan, “this is too big for me.” Any prob- 
lem can be cut down to size, if only there be 
confidence in our hearts and clarity of 
vision in our minds. 

Now let me put on my hat as chairman 
of the ad hoc Committee on Building En- 
trances, and give you a brief report of prog- 
ress. 

At the committee’s first meeting, we de- 
cided to concentrate not only on easy access, 
but easy use of necessary facilities once a 
handicapped person enters a public build- 
ing. Shortly afterward, Dr. Dwight York 
and other VA staff members prepared what 
I think is a landmark document: “Tentative 
Guide: Facilities in Public Buildings for 
Persons With Ambulatory Impairménts.” 

Here we had something tangible, some- 
thing practical, to offer those we con- 
tacted—and many groups, organizations, 
agencies and individuals were contacted in 
the months that followed. 

The results? 

The Public Buildings Administration of 
General Services has issued a directive to its 
field offices throughout the country which 
states, and I quote: “All new Federal build- 
ings shall provide easy access of wheelchairs 
to the first floor entrance lobby. Where 
entrance steps are unavoidable, ramp and 
handrail must be provided.” 

The Capitol Architect—he’s the final au- 
thority on building design of all Federal 
buildings in the District of Columbia—has 
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given his full support. A new House Office 


, Building is going up across the street from 


the Capitol, and its architects have agreed 
to change the plans so that handicapped 
persons can gain easy access. 

The. American Standards Association is 
considering this very afternoon a committee 
recommendation that it issue permanent 
standards for facilities for persons with 
ambulatory disabilities. 

Agencies of the Federal Government have 
given wide circulation to the guide, with 
strong recommendations that it be followed. 
The Bureau of Employment Security, for 
example, sent out 3,500 to public employ~ 
ment offices throughout America. 

At my own agency, guides were distrib- 
uted to every VA office and hospital in the 
land. Our design standards for VA hospitals 
have been amended to include every sugges- 
tion in the guide, plus more of our own. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has adopted features of the guide in 
all its plans for construction. 

And even our good neighbor Canada heard 
about the guide, and asked for copies for 
all those engaged in designing its public 
buildings. 

Meantime, requests for the guide continue 
to pour in—from agencies of the U.S. Gov~- 
ernment; from State and local governments; 
from private organizations; from individuals: 

And I believe it is not the guide that has 
caught on—but the idea behind the guide. 
For here, in a few simply written pages, with 
a few simple drawings and diagrams, is a 
Passport to opportunity. 

Here is a means of demonstrating that 
when America talks about equality of oppor~ 
tunity, she means it, 

The guide, too, is a fitting tribute to one 
man who has devoted his entire life to fight- 
ing for easier access to public buildings for 
the- handicapped—Hugo Deffner, of Okla~ 
homa City, who, only 2 years ago, appeared 
at this annual meeting to receive an award 
from the President of the United States as 
Handicapped American of the Year. 

At this point there will be a slight pause 
between the acts as I take off my hat as 
chairman of the Committee on Building En- 
trances and don another as member of the 
Committee on Vending Stands. 

When this Vending Stand Committee 
delved into the matter of vending stands for 
the blind, two facts stood out unmistakably. 

One was that Congress, by law and legis- 
lative history, has made it eminently clear 
that it wanted blind persons to have pref- 
erence in operating vending stands on“fed- 
eral property. And don’t ever forget—this 
will of Congress is, in actuality, the will of the 
people of America. 

The other fact was that the main respon- 
sibility for action rested in two Government 
agencies—the General Service Administra~ 
tion and the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

So the committee decided to meet with 
the Administrator of GSA, and present him 
with a number of recommendations. | 

One was the GSA revise its instructions to 
make absolutely clear, beyond the slightest 
tinge of doubt, that whenever a vending 
stand can be operated by a blind person, 
it should be operated by a blind person. 

Another was that someone should be des- 
ignated to each GSA region to have the 
specific responsibility for seeking out new 
opportunities for the blind to operate vend- 
ing stands. 

A third was that GSA architects make it a 
routine practice to consult with State li- 
censing agencies when new buildings are 
being designed, to plan for the inclusion of 
vending stands, 

And a final seoomamendation was that 
here in the District of Columbia, all in- 
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terested agencies get together to develop a 
dynamic vending stand program that could 
well serve as model for the rest of the coun- 
try, to show what can be done when the 
will burns brightly in our hearts. 

Well, the meeting with the GSA Adminis- 
trator took place, and he assured the com- 
mittee of the full support of his fine agency. 
Actually, it was the first of many productive 
meetings with representatives of GSA and 
OVR, hammering out a plan of action. 

The action was soon in coming. The Com- 
missioner of the Public Buildings Service 
of GSA sent a directive to all regional com- 
missioners, urging them, and I quote, to 
“search actively for additional locations 
where vending operations may be conducted 
by the blind.” 

Further, the regional commissioners were 
directed to submit tentative objectives in 
terms of additional stands to be approved 
within 6 months. And at the end of the 
6-month period, they were asked to send in 
another report, showing how much progress 
they have made in meeting their objectives. 

And so the vending stand program is mov- 
ing ahead, and this is heartening news not 
only for the blind, but for all America. For 
this is yet another demonstration that we 
Americans do more than pay lip service to 
the idea of equal opportunity for all; we 
practice it. 

Now let me remove my hat as member of 
the Committee on Vending Stands, and say 
just a word wearing no hat at all—as Sum- 
ner Whittier, private citizen. 

There is something about this annual 
meeting of the President’s committee, some- 
thing about serving on these two ad hoc 
committees, that sends through me a gen- 
uine surge of pride at being a citizen of the 
United States of America. 

Here we are, joining hands to engage in a 
tremendous single effort—the best and 
keenest minds in labor and in management; 
in medicine and in rehabilitation; in Gov- 
ernment and in private enterprise; in all 
areas of American life. 

And what is the nature of this tremen- 
dous effort? Is it to serve some king, some 
potentate, some mighty ruler? Itis not. It 
definitely is not. 

It is to serve the blind and the lame and 
the halt. It is to serve the handicapped, 
our fellow-creatures on this earth. It is to 
serve them as we would be served. 

This is the truth of America, where all 
men are created equal—the handicapped in- 
cluded; where all men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
among them life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
bappiness—the handicapped included. 

This is the land of the free. And if some 
of our neighbors are not free; if they are 
shackled by their disabilities, we have joined 
hands, under this great cause that unites 
us, to set them free. 

This is my pride. 
also your pride. 


And I know that it is 


Green Discusses the Advice of the Pope 
on Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, every now 
and then some Member of Congress 
makes a worthwhile contribution in our 
eternal fight to keep reporting and edi- 
torializing within the bounds of reason 
and some semblance of truth. 
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Such an article is the contribution I 
now make to the REcorp. ; 

The report comes from the Rising 
Sun Times dated Thursday, May 28, 1959. 

Congressman WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR., 
of Philadelphia, pointedly and vividly 
covers the subject involved in a forth- 
right and unmistakable manner: 


_ [From the Rising Sun Times, May 28, 1959] 


Report From Your CONGRES3MAN: GREEN 
DISCUSSES THE ADVICE OF THE POPE ON 
COMMUNISM 


(By William J. Green, Jr.) 


On occasion I read New Republic, which 
is a self-confessed liberal weekly. Now its 
liberalism does not include freedom from 
religious bigotry. Harvard professor of his- 
tory, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., one of the 
writers came out with some anti-Catholic 
cracks several months ago. Now its editorial 
writer, known only to the reader by his 
initials is puzzled that the Pope would advise 
Catholics everywhere to vote against com- 
munism and commie candidates. 

This displays a woeful lack of uiderstand- 
ing of the war against communism. For a 
magazine which sees all and knows all, it is 
astounding that this libera! journal, by its 
awn admission, should fail to recognize the 
many facets of the battle waged by the 
Marxists. The multifronted war included at- 
tacks on the military, diplomatic, economic, 
and religious organization of the free world. 

Dictators cannot allow a God in the public 
consciousness. Both the Declaration of In- 
dependence and Lincoln’s Address at Gettys- 
burg show our dedication to the Almighty. 
How you look up to Him is strictly your busi- 
ness. But even American coins bear the 
simple statement, “In God we trust.” 

New Republic questions the propriety of 
the Pope influencing individuals to vote 
against communism. I say he should be 
joined by all the religious leaders on all the 
continents. For one definite facet in our 
struggle against communism is the realm 
of religion. And it involves all religions 
equally. For the battle is religion versus 
irreligion—not just the Pope against Khru- 
shchev. It is God versus the antigod of all 
who follow Marx. Of course, Catholics every- 
where have had a dramatic demonstration 
through the American Embassy in Hungary 
granting sanctuary to Josef Cardinal Mind- 
szenty. 

Buddhists have seen their Dali Liama flee 
for safety across the Thibetan border. Wor- 
ship has been stopped in many of the satel- 
lite nations behind the Iron Curtain. Again 
this order of the Pope is consistent in the 
fight of free people to look up to God as 
they understand Him. The Founding 
Fathers made that an American prime right, 
communism denies this right. 


The Peg and the Kindling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of June 15, 1959: 

‘THE PEG AND THE KINDLING 

The past few days have brought into the 
‘open an attitude on the part of a number 
of influential lawmakers that is both dis- 


turbing and dangerous. This is an evident 
desire to return the Federal Reserve System 
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to the business of pegging the Government 
bond market. 

The scene was the House Ways and Means 
Committee, before which Treasury Secretary 
Anderson and Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man Martin testified; they are scheduled to 
return today. Both men appeared in sup- 
port of the President’s request that Congress 
remove the present ceiling on the interest 
rates of Government bonds maturing in more 
than 5 years, as part of a legislative package 
to assist the Treasury in its debt-manage- 
ment difficulties. 

The proposal ran into a drumfire of criti- 
cism from the Congressmen, and criticism 
also is abundant in the Senate. Democratic 
lawmakers in particular are talking about 
all sorts of alternatives, all involving Fed- 
eral Reserve purchases of Government bonds 
for the purpose of boosting their prices and, 
hence, supposedly holding down their inter- 
est rates in the open market. 

This trend is serious for two interrelated 
reasons. One is that the effect would be to 
destroy the independence of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. The other is that the effect 
would also be inflationary. 

Why should the Federal Reserye Board be 
independent of the executive branch? 
Though at present we have an administra- 
tion and a Secretary of the Treasury that 
are opposed to inflation, the natural inclina- 
tion of any Treasury is to borrow cheap. 
And when the Treasury has the Federal Re- 
serve under its thumb, it is in a position to 
enforce a cheap-money inflationary policy. 

We shouldn’t need much extensive re- 
minding of this. The Reserve was depend- 
ent and was pegging the Government bond 
market through World War II and right up 
to early 1951. By then even ‘the Truman 
administration, for all its inflationary bias, 
had to concede that an independent Re- 
serve was essential for the national finan- 
cial health. 

But is pegging the market in fact infla- 
tionary? It must be, because it tends to 
make more and more of the public debt 
equivalent to cash. It is thus almost a 
direct creation of new money, and it can 
be a psychological stimulus to still more 
deficit financing. The World War II-1951 
experience shows this, for it was a period 
of serious inflation. 


As for going back to pegging now, Mr. 
Martin put the case bluntly. “This cannot 
be done without promoting inflation.” He 
questioned whether the Reserve could suc- 
cessfully peg the interest rates over a long 
period; even if it could, he said. the infla- 
tionary costs would be high and would 
“eventually lead to a severe collapse.” 

And ironically for.the cheap-money fad- 
dists, the upshot would almost certainly not 
be the low interest rates for which they 
profess to yearn. This is because, to para- 
phrase Mr. Anderson’s remarks, as inflation- 
ary pressure mounted borrowers would be 
encouraged to borrow as heavily as possible 
so as to repay in eroded dollars, while lend- 
ers would cut back for the same reason, 
intensifying the pressure for higher rates. 

“To stem this tide,” he said, “Federal Re- 
serve banks would have to buy more and 
more Government securities and thus cre- 
ate more bank reserves an provide a basis 
for further inflationary credit expansion.” 

What the administration is proposing, in- 
stead, is not to push up interest rates all 
along the line, ag the critics charge, but to 
let longer-term Governments compete in a 
market in which rates have already risen— 
and in the process put debt management on 
@ more orderly and less inflationary basis. 

But there is more to it than that, as both 
Mr. Anderson and Mr. Martin emphasized. 
The biggest upward pressure -on interest 
rates ae eee months has been the Gov- 
ernmen and specifically the financing 
of its huge deficit this ame rn 

So if the lawmakers really want lower 
interest rates they had better stop toying 
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with a peg that could kindle more infla- 
tion. . The thing to do is to put out the fire 
of rising spending, deficits, and debt. 





Message From the Dominican iSieiiien 
Movement: Sic Semper Tyrannis ~ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following telegraphic 
message which I received from Mr. Al- 
fonso Canto, delegate coordinator in the 
United States for the Dominican libera- 
tion movement. It is a copy of the 
message which was sent to Acting Sec- 
retary of State Douglas Dillon. I re- 
peat my prediction that Trujillo will be 
deposed before the end of 1959. Sic 
semper tyrannis. 

New Yorn, June 15, 1959. 
Representative CHARLES PORTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Have this date sent following message to 
Hon. Douglas Dillon, Acting Secretary of 
State, quote: 

“Throughout the Dominican Republic the 
men and women of our nation are in arms. 
They are rising against the dictatorship 
which has profaned our land for a genera- 
tion. Everywhere Domonican citizens are 
taking ultimate action against the Trujillo 
tyranny. In Santo Domingo the word has 
been given, and the forces of freedom are 
moving. 

“The national revolution of the Domini- 
can people*has begun. 

“The world is now witnessing the final 
stages of the Trujillo tyranny and the end 
of the agony of the Dominican people 
which has last 30 years. 

“The Dominican liberation committee, 
which speaks in the name of the Dominican 
liberation movement representing all of the 
national interests of the oppressed people, 
calls upon the United States of America to 
recognize in the action which is now in 
progress the true expression of the free 
spirit of an oppressed people and the deter- 
mination of this people to live in dignity and 
freedom in the society of freemen. 

“For too long have we endured Trujillo’s 
tyranny with its crimes committed against 
the individuals and the social institutions 
of our people, the outrage against the Do- 
minican Republic is coming to an end, and 
the hearts of freemen everywhere should be 
lifted in prayerful hope that the struggle 
will not be needlessly prolonged nor sense~ 
lessly bloody. _ 

“In the name of the Dominican people 
we salute the Government and the people 
of the United States and urge that you 
hasten to recognize the spirit and the mo- 
tives of our legitimate aspirations. We hope 
that the loss of life and destruction of prop- 
erty will be minimal. 

“We pray that the barbaric practices 
which Trujillo has employed can be quickly 
stopped so that in his expiring hours mur- 
der, arson, rape, and the unique tortures 
which are Trujillo’s contribution to the de- 
gradation of. mankind will cease to add to 
the irreparable scars on our country and on 


. 


the conscience of mandkind. 

“We appeal to you, and through you to 
the American press and the American peo- 
ple, to exert every legal and moral power at 
your command to be with us in our stand 
for liberty. For us this is a matter of the in- 
divisible fight for freedom against all tyran- 
nies, and in this we are striking a. blow for 
the honor, the dignity, and the freedom of 
all people everywhere. 

“We intend to keep the U.S. Department 
of State advised of the progress of the Do- 
minican liberation movement and will seek 
an opportunity to meet with you at. the 
earliest possible time. 

“ALFONSO CANTO, 
“Delegate Coordinator in the United 
States for the Dominican Liberation 
Movement.” 





Poison in Your Water—No. 122 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday; June 17, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing in the Roanoke, Va., Times of 
July 24, 1958, entitled “Raw Sewage Put 
in River, Engineer Says’’: 

Raw SEwaGE Pur 1-1 River, ENGINEER Says 


Raw sewage from the Salem area has been 
dumped into Roanoke River near the meter- 
ing station west of Roanoke, the city’s con- 
sulting engineer on sewage reported yester- 
day. 

Louis R. Howson of the Chicago firm of 
Alvord, Burdick & Howson also said he 
understands that the metering station 
(where the quantity of sewage is recorded), 
and the sample collection are not under the 
control of the city of Roanoke. He called 
this arrangement unsatisfactory. 

City Manager Arthur S. Owens, asked about 
the bypassing of raw sewage, said the practice 
is under investigation. 

The city’s sewage treatment contract with 
Salem and Roanoke County fixed a charge 
of $30 per million gallons of sewage. The 
rate goes up under certain conditions. 

Howson’s comments were in a report on 
the city’s outgrown sewage treatment plant 
and recommendations for its expansion. 

The engineer was here some weeks ago 


,and made a survey of the plant and inter- 


ceptor lines. He said that, upon visiting the 
metering station where the Salem sewage 
flow is recorded, “we noted that a quantity 
of sewage was being bypassed into the river.” 

Howson said it was estimated that 500,000 
to 1 million gallons were dumped daily. 

Referring to control of the metering sta- 
tion and sample collections; Howson said, 
“It would seem that it would be to the best 
interests of the city to at least have joint 
control of the measuring and sampling of 
the sewage from Salem and also of the con- 
trol of the bypassing to the river.” 

The engineer said, “Any bypassing of raw 
sewage to the river at this point carries en- 
tirely through the city of Roanoke and, of 
course, tends to defeat the purpose of the 
interceptor system which is to collect all 
sewage in and above Roanoke.” 

He believes that an 8-day interval between 
samplings of BOD (biochemical oxygen der 
mand) is too infrequent to derive an average 
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BOD load for the month. Records kept on 
the 8-day frequency of samplings show that 
the BOD strength of the Salem sewage has 
varied from 300 parts per million to 74 parts 
per million, Howson said. 





Area Redevelopment Bill, S. 722 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter from Mr. Solomon 
Barkin, secretary-treasurer of the area 
employment expansion committee of New 
York, which deals with S. 722, area re- 
development bill, House revision: 


AREA EMPLOYMENT 
EXPANSION COMMITTEE, 
New York, N.Y., June 16, 1959. 
Re area redevelopment bill, S. 722 (House 
revision). 

Hon, THomas J. LANE, 
U.S. Representative, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN LANE: We are all 
elated at the marked recovery in our econ- 
omy which has reduced our national unem-. 
ployment to 3.4 million persons. Unfor- 
tunately, these improvements have not sub- 
stantially reduced the number of chronically 
distressed communities in the United States 
or the unemployed in them. The reason for 
this deficiency is quite apparent. The dis- 
tress in these communities has resulted from 
reliance on an industry or plant which has 
not shared in the recovery, or is now closed, 
or improved productivity which has substan- 
tially reduced employment requirements. 
Unless their economies are redeveloped, they 
are unlikely to benefit from the national eco- 
nomic upturn. 

In your district there is such a chronically 
distressed labor market which would qualify 
for benefits under the area redevelopment 
bill, S. 722 (House revision). As of May 1959, 
there were 179 urban labor markets so classi- 
fied in addition to 663 rural counties which 
would become eligible for benefits under the 
rural redevelopment provisions of this bill, 
Among the 179 urban areas are 32 major labor 
markets, 132 smaller, and 15 very small labor 
markets. There are other areas which would 
also qualify but the data now available are 
insufficient to make such a determination. 

In at least two States practically all com- 
munities are in this distressed category and 
in a considerable number of States a sub- 
stantial proportion of the State’s total work- 
ing population resides in these areas. The 
State with the largest number of urban dis- 
tressed labor markets is Pennsylvania with 
19. Other States with 10 or more urban labor 
markets which are chronically distressed are 
Massachusetts, 14; Michigan, 14; New York, 
12; West Virginia, 11; Kentucky, 11; Dlinols, 
10; and North Carolina, 10. 

The total civilian labor force in these 
chronically distressed labor markets is now 
10 million or one-seventh of the country’s 
total work force. 

Full economic recovery is not feasible in 
this country until programs such as are pro- 
vided by S. 722 (Housé revision) are initiated 
to help redevelop the economies of these dis- 
tressed labor markets of this country. 

Sincerely yours, 
SOLOMON BaRKIN, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
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In Such an Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp selected excerpts 
from an address titled “In Such an Age,” 
by our greatly respected Senate Chap- 
lain, Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D.D., 
before the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service, of Center Street Methodist 
Church, of Cumberland, Md., at a lunch- 
eon meeting at the Shrine Club, Cum- 
berland, on June 11, 1959. 

The address, Mr. President, is filled 
with interesting and thought-provoking 
material. We, here in the Senate, are 
accustomed to hearing Dr. Harris’ inspi- 
rational prayers at the opening of each 
daily session, but seldom are we privi- 
ledged to hear or read a major speech by 
him, such as that which he delivered at 
Cumberland last week. 

I commend it to our reading and study. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In SucH AN AGE 

(By Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D.D.) 

It is a joy to come from the Capital City 
to this city of capital, and from the big 
buzzing confusion—which is the U.S. Senate 
these days—to the quiet of the Cumberland 
Hills. 

Just now I happen to be reading the 
Journal of John Wesley for 1759, 200 years 
ago. Only yesterday I came across this 
entry: “Yesterday many came considerable 
distance—found God to be both a God of 
the hills and the valleys, and nowhere more 
present than in the mountains of Cumber- 
land.” And, so today as we drove through 
the lovely countryside of this State on our 
way to this fair city,-beautiful for situation, 
and on this June day gazed on verdant woods 
and templed hills that phrase, “The Moun- 
tains of Cumberland,” was in my mind as 
those hills loorfed ahead. 

Somehow I felt a kinship with the in- 
trepid evangelist, whose journal I am read- 
ing, and who for more than a half century 
not on cushioned tires, but on horses’ hoofs 
traveled up and down England in what has 
been described by a secular historian as, 
“The most amazing story of human exertion 
ever penned or endured.” 

Somehow I think John Wesley out of all 
our Methodist phraseology of today would 
like best the name of the organization 
under whose auspices we have met—The 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service. Did 
he not call the growing groups of people 
called Methodists societies? The aim of 
these groups formed all over Engiand was to 
cultivate the spiritual life of the members 
and to set them at practical tasks of the 
kingdom, Cetrainly we can say of our wom- 
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en’s societies what Woodrow Wilson once 
said with regard to the conferences which 
Wesley called in those first days, “They were 
councils of campaign. They did have long 
plans in view as their enemies suspected 
and they have had a long and honorable 
place in the statesmanship of salvation.” 

When he heard I was to journey to the 
mountains of Cumberland, one of the two 
outstanding Senators from your historic 
State whose home is not far from this 
city—Senator J. GLENN Beati—of whom I 
am very fond and who is not only an ex- 
cellent Senator, but always a thoughtful 
and gracious friend, came to me to express 
his deep interest that I was to have the 
privilege of visiting a city for which he evi- 
dently has a big place in his heart. He 
spoke of the loveliness of this part of “Mary- 
land, My Maryland” and of the wonderful 
people who dwell in this section of the his- 
toric free State. He asked me to take with 
me his cordial greeting to the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service of Center Street 
Church and to the city, itself, which I am 
happy to bring. 

Those who serve under the white dome 
of the Capitol, and you who serve here 
through the channels of the Woman's So- 
ciety of Christian Service, are privileged to 
live in an age on ages telling. Angela Mor- 
gan has captured the thrill of such a day 
in her lines: 


“To be alive fn such an age, 
With every year a lightning page— 
Turned in the world’s great Wonder Book. 
Oh age of strife, oh age of life, 
To be alive in such an age.” 


If we were to attempt in any way to analyze 
our age apart from the fact that it is the 
age of the split atom, with all the dread im- 
plications of that discovery, we would be 
compelled to say that it is a time of world 
revolution. That means that teeming mil- 
lions everywhere, under all skies, are reach- 
ing out often violently, demanding a more 
abundant life. 

We do not regret that. In America at its 
best we have nothing that we do not desire 
for the whole world. This so-called world 
revolution -is, after all, largely the harvest 
of the seed of democracy and Christianity. 

But side by side with that revolution there 
is a heinous system of chains and enslave- 
ment endeavoring to pervert and utilize that 
legitimate revolution for their own evil ends. 
I refer of course to atheistic communism.- 

We must always be on the alert to re- 
member that peace is one of the words in 
the inverted and perverted dictionary of 
the Reds. 

What, in their book, is liberation 
we call regimentation. What they call an 
election, we call a coercion. What they call 
peace, we call appeasement. And as my dear 
friend, Senator Vandenberg, used to say, 
“Appeasement is surrender on they install- 
ment plan.” The late great American, John 
Foster Dulles, with inflexible determination, 
made it clear to the world that America is 
not interested in peace but that she is tre- 
mendously interested in a just peace, and 
that is something else. 

Of course we all yearn for the final ful- 
fillment of the Old Testament prophecy, 
When the lion and the lamb shall lie down 
together, but we want to make mighty sure 
that when that time comes the lamb will 
not be inside the lion. 
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In such an age we desperately need new 
Paul Reveres to ride up and down the pleas- 
ant lanes and roads of American prosperity, 
to constantly remind us that eternal vigi- 
lance is still the price of liberty Our Ameri- 
can heritage is not like an heirloom to be 
automatically handed down to new gen- 
erations as they come. It is something that 
must be relived, reinterpreted, and re- 
won, with every generation. 

In such an age it is for every one of us 
the highest privilege and duty to give the 
best that is in us, against the wrong that 
needs resistance, and for the right that needs 
assistance, and to the future in the distance, 
and the good that we may do. 

As we repeat the phrase, “In Such An Age, 
with what lurid adjectives that word “such” 
is freighted. As we listen to descriptions of 
our times from platform and pulpit, radio 
and television, and in numerous publications. 

It is interesting and significant to note the 
labels that the contemporaries of each cen- 
tury have pasted upon the gateposts of their 
times. The prophets of Israel were nearly all 
past masters at coining dismal labels for 
their particular day as they thundered their 
warnings. For instance, Isaiah declared in 
his age, “it is a time of darkness and sorrow.” 
Strange to say, that is very similar to the 
label that leaders in every century have sug- 
gested is characteristic of their times. 

Away back in my college days Henry Van 
Dyke wrote a little volume entitled “The 
Gospel for an Age of Doubt.” That, you see, 
was his label for that day. Across the years 
I remember that he suggests in that book 
that an appropriate coat-of-arms would be 
three bishops dormant and an interrogation 
rampant. 

As we stand at the wailing walls of our 
troubled times, they seem as full of dis- 
counting labels as the highway billboards are 
of screaming advertisements. Some of these 
labels are very pessimistic. Let us admit 
that there is plenty of black paint for our use 
in portraying our America in such a age, In 
spite of rather rosy figures, for instance, re- 
garding church membership and church at- 
tendance in the present day, it still remains 
true that moral delinquency is so debauch- 
ing, spiritual illiteracy is so appalling, secu- 
larism is so blighting, and money poured out 
for strong drink, and softening luxuries is 
such a mighty torrent contrasted with the 
tiny trickle for character building enterprises 
and agencies, that it is no worder that 
thoughtful students of history are remind- 
ing us that the symptoms which character- 
ized the life of Rome shortly before the fall 
are ominously like those of mighty America 
in this age. 

I come of course as you know from the 
city of chanceries. But this is a time to 
remember that not in the chanceries of the 
nations, but in the hearts and minds of in- 
dividual men and women, are the issues of life 
and death. If what we call our civilization 
is to be saved—that is, the parts of it that 
are worthy of being saved—it will be saved 
not by fanning fires of hatred for dictators 
abroad, or by any social panaceas for our 
ailing social order. It will be saved by in- 
dividuals—thousands of them, tens of thou- 
sands, hundreds of thousands of individual 
men and women whose own lives are as the 
candles of the Lord and whose attitudes to 
other people, across all lines and gulfs, make 
them a part of the solution rather than a 
part of the problem. 
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At a recent banquet I attended—the sort 
of an affair at which the speeches usually 
contain little but the froth of trivialities— 
the speaker for that occasion had a pertinent 
message. He talked about the “u” in in- 
dustry, the “u” in business, and the “u” in 
education. It was soon apparent that he was 
not talking about the letter “u,” but the 
essential “you,” in the things that matter 
most. While he spoke, I (as a preacher) be- 
gan to think of the “U” in United States, the 
“uy” in church, the “u” in club, and there 
flashed through my mind a verse that I heard 
many years ago: 


“Yet fear I deeply too, 
That death will seek and find me 
*Ere I keep life’s rendezvous.” 


There is enough in that to stat our spirits 
broad awake. We cannot miss the date with 
death—some day death will find us. Across 
the years men have tried to find the foun- 
tain of perpetual youth but they have never 
discovered it. How true that the paths of 
glory lead but to the grave. We cannot miss 
that but the solemn and sobering thing is 
that we can miss the date with life itself. 
We can go through what we call life, partak- 
ing of its joys and sorrows, its triumphs and 
defeats, and then at last go through that 
little black door we call death having missed 
life almost completely. 

It was Galsworthy who said of one of his 
characters, “He had experienced everything 
else but life itself.” Ibsen, the dramatist, 
wrote to a youth who was facing his own 
rendezvous with life a letter which con- 
tained advice which any of us might well 
take to heart. Here is one sentence from 
that letter: “There is no way in which you 
can benefit society more than by coining the 
metal you have in yourself.” 

How true. One of the most dangerous of 
psychological tricks is to get folks surveying 
problems that belt the earth while, at the 
same time, they forget the principal prob- 
lem which is themselves. D. L. Moody, the 
great evangelist, speaks for us all when again 
and again he declared that he had more 
trouble with himself than with any other 
person he had ever met. All the water in 
the sea cannot sink a ship unless it gets 
inside the ship. All the evil in the world 
cannot defile a person unless it gets inside 
the mind. All the selfish crookedness and 
corruption now being revealed by congres- 
sional committees cannot contaminate you 
unless it gets inside your skin and corrodes 
your own soul. 

It begins to appear that the insistence of 
such men as John Wesley, and Jonathan 
Edwards, on the paramount importance of 
first saving our own souls as the order of 
spiritual privrity was not as selfish as some 
modern social engineers have made it out 
to be. Why? Because we cannot give what 
we have not got. We cannot work any 
utopian plan without the utopian man. 
There are three fatal fallacies that in such 
an age keep us as individuals from the 
promised land we might enter. Fallacies 
that spoil the music of life and in our reso- 
butions keep us up in the “whereas, whereas” 
and away from the brass tacks of “Therefore, 
be it resolved.” 

The first is the fallacy of the negative, or 
being sure only of what one is against. In 
this bewildered and baffled day never were so 
many against so much. But affirmation is 
10 times stronger than denunciation. This 
is surely a time to accentuate the positive. 
The thing that will prevail at last over 
regimented tyranny, with its ball and chain, 
is a vibrant, positive democracy in which 
we believe more strongly, and love more 
deeply, than we hate totalitarism. 

The next fallacy to avoid is a plague 
in such an age is the tyranny of things. 
There are those in prominent places, in 
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all parts of America, who with blinded eyes 
and hobbled feet, grope down a narrow 
gorge and call it life, ignoring the insight 
of the Master Teacher, the Man of Galilee 
who declared, and declares, “A man’s life 
consisteth not of the abundance of things 
which he possesseth.”’ 

The third fallacy we must avoid, if we 
are in any adequate way to serve the pres- 
ent age, is the fallacy of the elsewhere. The 
Good Book says, “The eyes of the wise are 
before him; the eyes of the foolish man 
are at the ends of the earth.” Being in- 
terpreted, that means just what it says— 
the eyes of the wise are before him and 
he sees the possible glory, the hidden splen- 
dor, the potentialities of the place where 
he is. The eyes of the foolish man are 
always scanning the horizon for some signs 
of a glory he thinks he has missed at home. 

Russell Conwell gave his lecture on ‘“‘Acres 
of Diamonds” thousands of times. He made 
more than a million dollars out of that one 
message. It ought to be said, of course, that 
he did not keep $1 for himself—he gave 
it to the cause of Christian education. But 
the message of that famous lecture which 
thrilled and opened new vistas for multi- 
tudes who listened was that the “acres of 
diamonds” for which we all yearn are not 
half a world away but in our own backyard 
if we will but dig for them. And so, in 
such an age escaping these fallacies that 
face everyone of us, let us highly resolve 
that we will put into the fugitive fragments 
of every day such quality of work, and such 
enriching human relationships, as shall 
make us unashamed when the day is over 
and all the days are done. 


Oregon Dunes National Seashore Proposal 


an Assist for Tourist Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, my 
home State of Oregon enjoys a great deal 
of economic benefit and business pros- 
perity from its tourist trade. This is 
only a natural result of the fact that the 
boundaries of Oregon encompass some 
of the continent’s finest scenic and rec- 
reational areas. 

It is my belief that these values can 
be enhanced by further development and 
protection of certain unusually attrac- 
tive tourist meccas. I have no qualms 
about confessing this is one of the mo- 
tivations for my sponsorship of legisla- 
tion to establish the Oregon Dunes Na- 
tional Seashore Area. The 23-mile sec- 
tion of Oregon’s coast which could be 
included in this proposed park develop- 
ment is*one of only four in the entire 
United States which the National Parks 
Advisory Board has found worthy for 
such national recognition. 

I note with pleasure that two out- 
standing Oregon newspapers—the Port 
Umpqua Courier and the Oregon States- 
man—have affirmed my own belief about 
the desirability of establishing the 
Oregon Dunes National Seashore Area. 
These newspapers are edited by two of 
the most able newspapermen in my home 
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State, and I consider their endo ts 
of the project of great value. I ask - 
sent to have printed in the Appendix an 
editorial entitled “Will National Sea- 
shore Increase Tourist Trade?” from 
the Port Umpqua Courier, which is edited 
by Mr. William M. Tugman, and an edi- 
torial from the Oregon Statesman en- 
titled “Dunes Park,” which is edited by 
former Oregon Gov. Charles A. Sprague. 
There being no objection, the ‘edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
WiLL NATIONAL SEASHORE INCREASE TOURIST 
‘TRADE? 


[From the Port Umpqua Courier] 


The Port Umpqua Courier supports the 
proposed Oregon Dunes National Seashore— 
between the Umpqua and the Siuslaw, 
Reedsport and Florence—in the belief that 
all vital community and industrial interest 
can be safeguarded and because such a de- 
velopment will provide a balance now lack- 
ing in the economy of this area. This con- 
clusion is based on what we think is some 
pretty sound reasoning: 

1. Even if we achieve the pulp and paper 
and wood processing payrolls for which we 
hunger, our economy in this coastal area 
will still be one sided. 

2. Our agriculture offers many neglected 
opportunities, but with full development is 
it still limited. 

8. Recreation and the service industries 
which wait upon its needs offer our best 
chance for growth and full development. 

Present tourist traffic in this area-can be 
measured fairly accurately by attendance at 
State parks. In 1958 Honeyman State Park 
near Florence chalked up 344,456 visitors; 
Umpqua Lighthouse State Park dropped 
from a peak of 284,628 in 1957 to 274,885—a 
direct result of the poor season at Salmon 
Harbor and the lack of overnight camping 
facilities. 

For national parks—and there are 29 of 
them in all parts of the United States, some 
of them quite remote and difficult to reach— 
the average attendance was 747,300, more 
than twice our present highest figure. 

(For the national park system, not count- 
ing monuments, battlefield, etc., etc., the 
total was 20,903,139). 

Here are some significant figures on at- 
tendance at major national parks: 


1958 1957 


333, 893 
1, 428, 497 
3, 168, 944 
1, 181, 523 
1, 181, 523 


330, 499 
1, 306, 340 
2, 32 

864, 849 

864, 849 

80, 227 71, 260 
348, 335 324, 206 


1 Oregon Caves are only a national monument with 


limited attractions. 

2 nee Hatteras is still in the initial stages of develop- 
ment. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
Oregon Sand Dunes, with its infinite variety 
of all-year-round attractions would soon be- 
come one of the most heavily attended parks 
in the entire national system. Here we have 
perhaps the greatest variety of things to do 
in the United States. : 

A young man from Florence visited us the 
other day to ask a number of questions (pre- 
sumably because the writer happens to be 
the chairman of the Oregon State Parks Ad- 
visory Committee) : . 

Question. Will the national parks take over 
Honeyman? 

Answer. At the Reedsport hearing the 
question was asked and answered quite 
frankly there would be no need to change 
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the ownership of management of Honeyman. 

Question. Why don’t the State parks take 
over this whole dunes area, except, of course, 
the lakes? 

Answer. We now have 168 State parks, 10 
million users last year, a budget of only $1,- 
800,000, every penny of which must come out 
of State highway revenues. What would we 
use for money? 

Question. How can we be sure the national 
parks would do a good job when they do a 
sloppy job of what they have now? 

Answer. Their 1959 budget gives them 
$79,756,000 for operations. The administra- 
tion bill proposes at least $15 million to 
acquire only three seashores. The - Forest 
Service has often been short of money for 
its recreation facilities, but the national 
parks are specialists in this field. It is our 
belief that the national parks should have 
all national recreational projects, except 
those in remote forests, and the Forest Serv- 
ice should concentrate on management of 
all Federal timber. Departmental rivalries 
have sense, says it must come. For funds, 
our State parks are not in the same league 
with the national parks. It would be utterly 
impossible for us to develop the dunes. 

Question. Will benefits outweigh losses in 
the area? 

Answer. That question has been answered 
quite satisfactorily in the hearings. Congress 
has the power to pay tax offsets over a period 
of years. In the towns adjacent to the Great 
Smokies tourists spend some $28 million a 
year (1956 figures). 

There were many other questions in this 
friendly discussion, but we feel that they 
have been answered and that in the final 
legislation, stipulations can be written in 
which will safeguard against any changes of 
policy in future administrations, For such 
industries as this area is capable of sustain- 
ing there is ample room in the adjacent 
towns. Homeowners during their lifetime 
can remain where they are without let or 
hindrance in use of their property. 

There is absolutely no reason to fear that a 
park will prevent the development of the 
port of Siuslaw or the port of Umpqua, or 
that it will prevent the development-of what- 
ever industries our resources im this area can 
sustain. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
national seashore will bring millions of tour- 
ists to this area the year around, that it will 
provide a balance in our economy we can- 
not obtain in any other way. It will put an 
end to many real estate promotions and 
speculations. Over a period of time, which 
we shall not live to see, it will restore to this 
area much of its primitive beauty and glory. 

Thirty years ago—before Highway 101 was 
built—we had the privilege to tour this whole 
area. We were not being sentimental when 
we said recently that Highway 101 has not 
improved the country, or even added to its 
real prosperity. 

(We attended a meeting in Florence one 
time over Kyle’s store, when $600 was raised 
in 5 minutes to help build a passable grade 
up the North Fork. We will venture to say 
you couldn’t raise $600 in Florence or Reeds- 
port today for any major public project with- 
out a lengthy struggle.) 

The national seashore will not make every- 
body rich. But if it provides a balance >in 
our economy it will reduce some of the stag- 
gering poverty which exists in all of our 
communities today. In a good season Salmon 
Harbor is estimated to spread $2 million 
in direct and indirect benefits through this 
area. If we can double or treble our tourist 
trade we will double or treble those benefits, 


[From the Oregon Statesman] 
Dunes Park 3 
Bill Tugman is convinced the Oregon 
coast can have a national park and at the 
same time develop its industries. He sees no 
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real conflict in the proposed park of the dune 
region and development of industries. As he 
writes in his Port Umpqua Courier: 

“There is every reason to believe that the 
national seashore will bring millions of 
tourists to this area the year round, that it 
will provide a balance in our economy we 
cannot obtain in any other way.” 

The Statesman agrees. A national park 
along the coast would draw more tourists to 
Highway 101 than a new bridge at Astoria. 
The people around Florence who are fighting 
the park are taking a shortsighted view of its 
possibilities for local gain. Detailed plans 
for the proposed park are being prepared by 
the National Park Service and will be avail- 
able when the congressional hearing is held 
some time this fall. 





The People’s Share in America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a recent 
survey by the New York Stock Exchange, 
the results of which were published in 
this morning’s New York Times, brings 
before us in bold figures the fact that 
here in the United States our industry, 
our resources, our commerce, and finance 
increasingly are being owned not by the 
select few but by the great mass of 
Americans—that we are in the process of 
developing a people’s capitalism. One 
out of every eight adults—and the great- 
est proportion are those in the middle- 
income group; the largest number of 
stockholders is in the $5,000-$7,000 in- 
come group. The Communists boast that 
the basis of their appeal is the Marxist 
theory of government ownership of the 
means of production. It is certainly 
hoped that the peoples of the Communist 
countries will note that in the United 
States through the evolutionary proc- 
esses of our people’s capitalism, not only 
are the means of production being owned 
by more and more rank-and-file Ameri- 
cans, but their individual prosperity and 
the prosperity of the country have grown 
remarkably as well—pinning the lie te 
the Marxist pronouncement of the inevi- 
table collapse of capitalism. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article may be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article . 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
[From the New York Times, June 18, 1959] 


New SHAREHOLDER CENSUS SHOWS ONE ADULT 
Our or Eicnt Owns Stock 


America’s stockholder population con- 
tinues to grow apace. Early this year it 
stood at 12,490,000 individuals, compared 
with an estimated 8,630,000 in 1956 and 
6,490,000 in 1952, The latest figure is con- 
tained in a shareowner census conducted 
by the New York Stock Exchange, The 1956 
and 1952 surveys were also made by the 
big board in collaboration with Alfred Politz 
Research, Inc. 


Keith Funston, president of the Exchange, 
described the rapid growth in stock 
ownership as a quiet economic revolution 
that is reshaping America. Mr. Funston 
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noted that more than 1 million people a 
year were becoming stockholders. “The re- 
sult,” he said, “is a total shareowner popula- 
tion that was not anticipated before 1965.” 
One adult out of eight is a shareowner. 


PROFILE IS GIVEN 


The new census gives a profile of investors 
by income, sex, age, occupation, education, 
and the like. 

The survey shows, for instance, that the 
average shareowner has a household income 
of $7,000, compared with $6,200 in 1956. 
This 12-percent rise is about the same as 
that in the average family income for the 
Nation as a whole. Almost half of all share- 
owners are in the $5,000-to-$10,000 bracket; 
23 percent have household incomes above 
$10,000 a year. 

Women shareowners outnumber men 52.5 
to 47.5 percent. Housewives—4 million 
strong—now constitute the largest single 
group of stockholders. In all, 6,347,000 
women and 5,740,000 men own stock. 

The median age of shareowners is 49, 1 
year older than in 1956. Ownership occurs 
most often in the 55-to-64 age bracket. The 
45-to-54 and 65-and-older groups rank next. 

Some 32 percent of all shareowners fall 
into the managerial and the professional 
categories. Each of these groups showed a 
gain of nearly 1 million since 1956. Clerical 
and sales workers constitute the next largest 
occupational group. Farmers and farm la- 
borers are the smallest. About half of all 
shareowners have had some college educa- 
tion, 

NEWCOMERS DESCRIBED 


In addition to providing data on the over- 
all stockholder population, the census pro- 
vides a composite portrait of new share- 
owners since 1956. 

The average new shareowner is 35 years 
old; 47 percent are in the 21-34 age bracket. 
The median income of the newcomers is 
$6,900, and almost a third are in the $5,000- 
to-$7,000 income range. Women outnumber 
men, 56 to 44 percent, among new investors, 

Summarizing the findings of the census, 
Mr. Funston commented: 

“This growth places an even greater re- 
sponsibility on the securities industry. We 
must do everything possible to insure that 
new shareowners—many of them inexperi- 
enced at investing—understand the risks in- 
volved in stock ownership and approach the 
business of investing in a well-informed and 
prudent manner.” 





Statement of Gov. Herschel C. Loveless, 
of Iowa, Before Senate and House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16,1959 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
the Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee, of which I am a member, 
commenced joint hearings with the 
Senate Committeee on Government 
Operations on H.R. 6904, H.R. 6905, and 
8. 2026. The purpose of these identical 
bills is to establish a permanent Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, 

We were very fortunate to have with 
us as the first witness at the joint hear- 
ings Gov. Herschel C. Loveless, of Iowa, 
Governor Loveless has been greatly in- 
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terested in problems of intergovern- 
mental relations, and his knowledge of 
this subject is demonstrated by his 
thoughtful and well-reasoned state- 
ment on the need for an advisory com- 
mission as an instrument for closer 
intergovernmental cooperation. 

I should like to bring this outstanding 
statement to the attention of all 
Members of the House: 

STATEMENT OF Gov. HERSCHEL C. LOVELESS, OF 
Iowa, BerorE MEMBERS OF SENATE AND 
House GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS COMMIT- 
TEES, JUNE 16, 1959 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committees, 
I am privileged by this opportunity to tes- 
tify before you this morning concerning the 
proposed establishment of a permanent 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, as provided for in H.R. 6904, H.R. 
6905, and 8S. 2026. 

The statements concerning the need for 
this legislation that have already been made 
by Senator Musx1e, Senator Case, Congress- 
man Fountain, and the other distinguished 
sponsors of this measure have been admir- 
ably clear and convincing. I do not flatter 
myself by believing that I can add anything 
of startling originality to these statements 
and to the impressive report submitted by 
the Intergovernmental Relations Subcom- 
mittee. My purpose, rather, is simply to try 
to bring to-you a viewpoint that I feel to be 
fairly representative of the State of Iowa. 
This viewpoint has been formed from my 
own personal experience in municipal and 
State government and from consultation 
with those department heads of our State 
government who have had the most exten- 
sive experience with shared responsibility 
programs. 

Whenever a new governmental agency is 
proposed—particularly a board or commis- 
sion—there are always those persons who 
throw up their hands in holy horror and 
say: “What, another one?” Quite frankly, 
Iam one of those persons myself. 

But where the need for a specific service 
exists, and there is no other agency meet- 
ing this need, then I feel we must relax 
our rule-of-thumb prejudice against new 
commissions. As you all know, a number 
of important studies have been made of 
intergovernmental relations in recent years. 
As I read the record, these studies—espe- 
cially the work of the Kestnbaum commis- 
sion and the House Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Subcommittee—strongly establish the 
existence of this need. I have no hesitancy 
in telling you that my experience on the 
State level in Iowa bears this out. 

The people of the State of Iowa are jeal- 
ous—and rightly so, I think—of the pre- 
rogatives of State and local government. 
They would say a fervent “Amen” to the 
statement in the subcommittee’s report 
which accepts, “as a guiding principle the 
belief that strong local self-government is 
essential in a democratic society.” 

But even if one were a radical exponent 
of States rights—which most of our people 
are not—this would not be a valid reason 
for opposing the establishment of this per- 
manent Advisory Commission you are con- 
sidering today. An ounce of knowledge is 
worth a ton of prejudice in protecting the 
legitimate interests of sound local govern- 
ment. At the present time, there is no 
clearinghouse of information, no agency 
that can supply detailed and authoritative 
data on the complex intergovernmental re- 
lationships under our Federal system. an ee 
opinion, the proposed bipartisan 
sion would serve an extremely useful pure 
pose to State and local ‘Officials, and would 
actually provide an effective means of pro- 
tecting their prerogatives, 
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We are not, at this juncture, debating the 
merits or lack of merits of shared respon- 
sibility programs. These programs we al- 
ready have, and they are big and complex. 
They are costly, of course. 

I do not, for a moment, believe that the 
people of our State are foolish enough to 
believe that Federal money is free money. 
We realize that we pay our share of govern- 
mental expenditures on all levels. 

But in the existing framework of inter- 
governmental operations, who can estimate 
the saving to the taxpayer of a closer co- 
ordination between Federal, State, and local 
governments, the elimination of duplications, 
and the exploitation of the vast potential 
of united effort? 

Coordination is an urgent need between 
the agencies of government at any level. 
It is an equally urgent need between the 
levels of government. 

The proposed Federal Advisory Commis- 
sion could serve an invaluable function in 
encouraging and pointing the way for in- 
creased coordination. And I feel sure that 
such a service would result in substantial 
economies for the long-suffering taxpayer. 

We live in a time of bewildering change 
and complexity. Almost every new public 
problem that arises—radiation hazard, for 
levels. 
An impartial agency is needed to encourage 
cooperation rather than division between 
Federal, State, and local governments, if we 
are to meet these new problems with maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 

A further important educational service 
could be provided in the clarification of the 
functions of the various levels of govern- 
ment for public information. Every thought- 
ful person is concerned these days, I believe, 
with the widespread indifference among our 
people concerning public affairs. This in- 
difference is due in part to their loss of con- 
fidence in the value of their individual effort. 
Our individuality tends to be swallowed up 
in bigness—big scientific achicvements, big 
business, big labor, and, of course, big gov- 
ernment, A clarification of the functions 
of government on the various levels would, I 
think, tend to offset this indifference. It 
would help restore the individual citizen’s 
sense of identity in the relation to govern- 
ment, and this, in turn, would tend to re- 
store his faith in the worth of individual 
effort. In my opinion, a better knowledge 
of intergovernmental relationships on the 
part of the general public would be of dis- 
tinct value to the functioning of our de- 
mocracy. 

In Iowa, during the past couple of years, 
@ great part of my effort has been directed 
to the job of bringing about better coordina- 
tion between the various agencies within the 
State government. Now we are shifting our 
emphasis on closer teamwork between State 
and local agencies. Many of our most seri- 
ous problems in such areas, for example, as 
law enforcement, welfare, education, and 
conservation will, I am confident, be greatly 
helped by breaking down barriers and pro- 
moting mutual understanding. Such situa- 
tions between officials working in different 
levels of government develop because of lack 
of communication and insufficient knowledge 
of each other’s problems. The obvious an- 
swer is for the representatives of the various 
levels of government to get together and re- 
solve their differences, I believe the pro- 
posed Advisory Commission could provide an 
excellent medium for bringing together rep- 
resentatives of State, Federal, and local 
government under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances possible. 

In Iowa, our 58th general assembly has 
rather recently adjourned. As I look back 
over this session, I am thoroughly convinced 
that more accurate and comprehensive in- 
formation on intergovernmental problems— 
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grants-in-aid, for example—would have been 
of the greatest help to our legislators. We 
urgently need a clearinghouse for such in- 
formation, and the proposed Advisory Com- 
mission could serve as such a clearinghouse. 

During debate in this legislative session, 
one well-meaning legislator opposed a Fed- 


eral shared-responsibility program that was 


under consideration on the basis that it 
might cost the State $6 or $8 million. The 
highest informed estimate the départmental 
experts could arrive at for this program 
was $600,000. An official source of informa- 
tion was needed to confirm the figure. A 
well-drawn county reorganization bill was 
defeated on the grounds that it would in- 
fringe on the authority of local government. 
The proponents of the bill did a good job 
of presenting the measure, but if they could 
have cited comparative facts and figures on 
county reorganization, identifying the source 
of the information as an authoritative, im- 
partial_commission on intergovernmental 
relations, I believe the outcome in the case 
of this particular legislation might have been 
different. 

I believe that almost everyone would agree 
that one of the vital needs in all strata of 
government is for longer range planning. 
Conditions change so rapidly, we need to look 
ahead in both our legislative and administra- 
tive programs. Short-range, temporizing 
programs are apt to be costly and inefficient. 
Yet it is difficult to sell long-range programs 
to State legislatures and even to depart- 
mental heads. Many problems could be 
averted in such flelds of shared responsi- 
bility as public welfare, employment se- 
curity, and public health, if we would use a 
little more foresight. 

H.R. 6904 and its companion bills pro- 
pose that the Advisory Commission would 
encourage discussion and study at an early 
stage of crucial public problems that will be 
of mutual concern to all levels of government 
in years ahead. This service, I am convinced, 
would have a favorable influence on both 
efficiency and economy in government 
operations. 

Through the years I have noted that con- 
gressional committees strive very diligently 
to obtain State and local viewpoints for ref- 
erence in arriving at legislative decisions. 
The fact that you have invited me here today 
attests to your desire to give fair considera- 
tion to regional opinion. It strikes me that 
the proposed Advisory Commission might be 
@ logical medium for providing information 
to committees of Congress on State and local 
government views on intergovernmental 
problems. As I understand it, the Commis- 
sion would also have facilities, as proposed, 
to make available technical assistance to 
congressional committees in assessing the 
overall effects of legislative proposals on 
State government. The Commission could 
encourage coordination of grant programs 
and the elimination of contradictory or con- 
flicting grant formulas from program to pro- 
gram 


A typical area in which there is a trernen- 
dous need for an exhaustive, unbiased survey 
is the field of residence requirements in pub- 
lic assistance programs. ‘This matter is of 
vital concern to every State and county in 
the Nation, as well as to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. As you may know, the Governors’ 
conference has appointed a committee to 
study certain aspects of this problem and 
formulate recommendations for establishing 
more uniform and equitable residence re- 
quirements between the States. This is one 
of many vitally important phases of inter- 
governmental responsibility in which the 
proposed Advisory Commission could usefully 
function to the benefit of all concerned. 

Excellent and far reaching though the 
work of the intergovernmental relations sub- 
committee has been, it has, as its report 
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indicates, covered only a part of the vast 
field of intergovernmental relationships. Its 
work was largely concentrated on Federal 
grants-in-aid programs, But in the preface 
to the subcommittee’s report, it is pointed 
out that there are also many no: areas, 
including regulatory activities, law enforce- 
ment, water and other natural resource poli- 
cies, and the management of public lands 
and military installations. 

The Kestnbaum «Commission, for its part, 
made a more general evaluation of inter- 
governmental responsibilities and relation- 
ships under our Federal system. I believe 
it should be obvious to anyone familiar with 
the subject that these two great studies, 
monumental though they have been, have 
only scratched the surface of the vast and 
changing field of intergovernmental rela- 
tions. 

The refinement of the science of intergov- 
ernmental relations, I am firmly convinced, 
is an important key to the future success of 
Government under our Federal system. To 
compete with totalitarian nations, who com- 
mand certain efficiencies, however repugnant 
their philosophy may be us, we too must 
develop new methods of obtaining economy 
and efficiency in our democratic system. 
Studious efforts to improve coordination and 
eliminate duplications between the levels 
of government—both in regulatory functions 
and in meeting human needs—will, I am con- 
vinced, do wonders toward obtaining these 
results. 

Of course, today, as heretofore in our 
democracy, our problem is a dual one. We 
do not propose to sacrifice any of our basic 
likerties under the Federal system in our 
zeal to make Government work more effi- 
ciently. But, as I have stated earlier, I am 
convinced that the true prerogatives of State 
and local government can best be preserved 
by constant study and reevaluation of the 
appropriate roles of each level of govern- 
ment in the complicated pattern of inter- 
governmental relations. 

Additional studies performed by temporary 
commissions and ad hoc committees cannot 
do the job. The face of Government changes 
too rapidly. A permanent, impartial agen- 
cy, equipped with the necessary resources, 
is required for this important work. I sub- 
mit to you that the proposed Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations is 
the logical answer. 

The privilege of appearing before this dis- 
tinguished body and the courteous reception 
you have accorded me serve to strengthen 
my faith in the ability of the various levels 
of our Government to work together for the 
common good. Thank you. 





Manipulation of Interest Ceilings 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, after 
serious consideration of the special mes- 
sage to Congress from President Eisen- 
hower, calling for abolition of the legal 
ceiling on Government bond interest 
rates and the increase in the debt ceil- 
ing, I am convinced of the need for the 
separation of the two items for consid- 
eration and feel that every possible ave- 
nue of approach should be explored be- 
fore crashing the interest ceiling bar- 
rier which has served our Nation so well 
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for 40 years, through wars, inflation, and 
depressions and recessions. 

The present tightening of credit- has 
been a deliberate, manmade effort to 
drive up interest rates, with the coopera- 
tion of Wall Street, the bankers, and the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The Federal Reserve System was or- 
ganized to aid the fiscal activities of the 
Federal Government. The Federal Re- 
serve Board has the weapons such as 
open market operations, the discount, 
the reserve requirement, to establish in- 
terest rates at any level, up or down. It 
can modify its present policy and mod- 
erately support the prices of Federal 
bonds at low interest rates, to enable the 
Government to borrow long term money 
without breaking the 41/4-percent ceiling. 

When Government, through the con- 
stitutional right of Congress to regulate 
the value of money, ceases to regulate it 
by surrendering to the economic royal- 
ists, we are then crossing the thin waver- 
ing line between liberty and tyranny. 

This point is a good spot and a good 
time for a start toward returning to the 
Congress of the United States its con- 
stitutional independence and integrity 
as a policymaking body by reversing the 
process of concentration of economic 
power in the hands of a few—to defy 
those who are attempting to destroy the 
safeguards which stood us well for 40 
years. 

Our national debt is concentrated in 
the hands of big bankers who are de- 
manding the necessary nourishment of 
increased interest rates. This debt is 
primarily a compilation of war debts. It 
is unfortunate that as a matter of social 
justice, that men, against their will, are 
required to serve as soldiers, and wealth, 
on the other. hand, is not conscripted to 
serve on an equal basis. 

Raising of the interest ceiling is a poor 
way to turn off the faucet of bank credit 
from adding its flood of monetary pur- 
chasing power to feed the existing in- 
flationary spiral. It is taking money 
out of the pockets of all of the people 
in order that it may find its way back 
into the pockets of a few of the people. 
It will decrease the real incomes of all 
persons receiving fixed Incomes through 
pensions, prices will be higher, each dol- 
lar will buy less. It will divert invest- 
ment funds from private enterprise and 
subsidize and enrich wealthy bond- 
holders. If interest rates rise, business- 
men will borrow less, and produce less 
goods and employ less workers. It will 
create a large cyclone cellar of tax- 
exempt Government bonds which will hit 
the citizens in the pocket and the pocket- 
books as a method of legalized embezzle- 
ment by artificial manipulation of in- 
terest ceilings without any clear man- 
date or necessity. It will drive up the 
cost of homes, hospitals, schools, and 
roads, and feed the upward cost spiral 
of Government financing. 

Are we in Congress going to be men, 
or rubber stamps? Are we going to be 
@ meek and willing partner to this 
pyramiding of the public debt? Are we 
going to place this heavy burden of in- 
creased money costs upon the backs of 
our citizens? 
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There is a fundamental principle of 
fiscal policy involved in this matter of 
interest rates that should be met head on 
with candor and courage, and I for one 
urge the retention of the current interest 
ceiling as the soundest policy, that we 
can follow. 





Colorado-Big Thompson Project Com- 
pleted as Final Powerplant Goes on 
the Line 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I commend to the 
attention of my colleagues a recent an- 
nouncement by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion of completion of the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project. 

The citizens of Colorado and especial- 
ly those of the Second Congressional 
District that I represent are extremely 
grateful to benefit from this great 
project. 

The Colorado-Big Thompson is truly 
an American reclamation showcase. Its 
multipurpose nature has not only trans- 
formed once barren and unproductive 
land into a leading producing area, but 
has also provided Colorado with low-cost 
power and expanded recreational facili- 
ties. 

The American taxpayer can be justly 
proud of his investment in this project, 
an investment I want to make clear to 
all that is returning to the taxpayer 
every dollar invested. In addition, the 
people of the United States are benefit- 
ing through vastly increased production 
and for greater taxes thus returned to 
the U.S. Government: , 

CoLORADO-BIG THOMPSON PROJECT COMPLETED 
AS FINAL POWERPLANT GOES ON THE LINE 
The Colorado-Big Thompson reclamation 

project, one of the major irrigation develop- 

ments undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment, reaches completion this month. 

Its final facility, a 4,500-kilowatt hydro- 
plant, is being readied for operation before 
July 1, Secretary of the Interior Fred A. 
Seaton announced today. The project has 
been providing irrigation water for upward 
of 720,000 acres of land since 1954. 

The new powerplant, known as the Big 
Thompson plant, is located at the mouth of 
the Big Thompson Canyon about 9 miles 
west of Loveland. The plant operates only 
on a seasonal basis. Its output will be 
added to that of five other project power- 
plants which, in turn, are interconnected 
with other reclamation hydrofacilities in 
Wyoming and Colorado and serve users in 
those States and western Nebraska. 

The Colorado-Big Thompson project ac- 
complishes a diversion of surplus waters of 
the Colorado River drainage into the basin 
of the South Platte River, of which the Big 
Thompson River is one of the main tribu- 
taries, Commissioner of Reclamation Floyd 
E. Dominy explained. 

Water is transferred via a 13-mile tunnel 
under the Continental Divide to supple- 
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ment previously existing but inadquate irri- 
gation supplies for farmland in northeastern 
Colorado. The diversion is expected to avér- 
age 257,700 acre-feet annually. 

The water conservation and use plan in- 
cludes a network of reservoirs on the west- 
ern side of the mountains to capture and 
regulate the spring runoff, which was pre- 
viously. going to waste, and transfers the 
surplus runoff to eastern slope reservoirs by 
means of pumping plants, powerplants, tun- 
nels, and siphons. 

“This is an immensely complex system cf 
engineering works that emphasizes the need 
of the water-hungry West to put its water 
resources to maximum use,” Dominy said. 
“It also emphasizes the importance of long- 
range planning. This project has been 
talked about and under investigation for 
over half a century. It has been under con- 
struction for more than two decades. Some 
of this long stretchout resulted from the 
war years.” 

Drought was a major factor leading to the 
approval of the project by Congress. 

Since before 1900, the residents of the 

south Platte Valley had been looking west- 
ward, where a large quantity of water was 
flowing unused to the Gulf of California. 
They needed the water, but lacked the ability 
Lo surmount the mountain barrier. 

In 1933, while drought ravaged the land 
and economic depression was causing broad 
unemployment, citizens’ organizations ob- 
tained a preliminary engineering survey 
which became the basis for an authorization 
by Congress for a Bureau of Reclamation 
study of the potentialities. 

The Bureau began its study in 1935. The 
project was approved 2 years later, and con- 
struction of Green Mountain Dam and 
powerplant on the Blue River began in 1938. 
This initial feature, forming a storage and 
replacement reservoir, on the Colorado River 
side insures western slope water users a 
supply of water during diversion of Colorado 
River water and provides electric power for 
pumping. 

The first minor water diversions occurred 
in 1947, and the first major diversions in 
1954, another year of drought. At that time, 
eastern slope water resources were virtually 
exhausted, and even though not all the dis- 
tribution system was completed, emergency 
use of project water resulted in a savings of 
$22 million in crops. The following year, 
crops worth an additional $17 million were 
saved because of project water. 

The last of the 130 miles of canals was 
completed in 1956, enabling service to the 
full area of serviceable lands. In 1958, the 
lands irrigated by both within-basin and 
project water produced crops valued at $71 
million. The crop value per acre was $99. 

The area is an important producer of 
sugar beets, beans and vegetables. Along 
with beet tops and pulp, much of its cereal 
grains—mostly barley, corn and oats—is con- 
verted through livestock feeding into meat 
products, 

Project costs total $159.5 million, all of 
which will be repaid to the Federal Treasury, 
from payments by the irrigators and from 
Northern Colorado pion- 
eered in the organization of a water con- 
servancy district, formed to levy ad valorem 
taxes on real property within the bénefited 
area and thus spread the repayment burden. 

The district also represents the irrigation 
and municipal water users and has begun 
fulfilling its obligation of annual payments. 
Municipal and industrial water is supplied 
under contracts with 10 important cities and 
towns in northeastern Colorado. Power rev- 
enues have been accumulating since 1943. 
Through June 30, 1958, the power system net 
revenues totaled $15 million, of which $9 
million was interest payment on the con- 
struction ccst. 
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The Colorado-Big Thompson project sys- 
tem includes 15 major dams and dikes, al- 
most 35 miles of tunnels, 784 miles of 
transmission lines, 41 substations and 
switchyards, and 3 pumping plants. 

Green Mountain, Willow Creek, Granby, 
and Shadow Mountain Reservoirs on the 
west, and Horsetooth and Carter Reservoirs 
on the east, are the principal components 
of the total storage capacity of nearly 1 mil- 
lion acré-feet. 

Powerplants, in addition to the Big 
Thompson plant, are the Green Mountain, 
Marys Lake, Estes, Pole Hill, and Flatiron. 
The installed capacity aggregates 183,950 
kilowatts, which delivers about 690 million 
kilowatt-hours annually, mostly to rural co- 
operatives and municipalities, and supplies 
an annual project pumping load of about 
70 million additional kilowatt-hours. 

Recreation has proved to be an important 
benefit of the project, which is on both sides 
of Rocky Mountain National Park and is in 
one of the most scenic sections of the Colo- 
rado Rockies. 

The National Park Service, administering 
the Shadow Mountain National Recreation 
Area made up of Lake Granby and Shadow 
Mountain Lake, reported 1.5 million visitors 
there last season. Another million fisher- 
men and others used Horsetooth and Carter 
Reservoirs. 

These and the other bodies of water on 
the project have led to large commercial 
investments in recreation facilities. 


Tribute to the Boy Scouts of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we rec- 
ognize that, in building a stronger Amer- 
ica, a major challenge is that of de- 
veloping the most valuable resource of 
our Nation—that is, a free, creative, 
educated, and forward-looking people 
with high ethical and mora! standards. 

Today, I wish to pay tribute to one of 
the most significant organizations which 
have helped-to strengthen the fiber of 
the American citizen: ‘The Boy Scouts 
of America, Since its incorporation in 
1910, and its chartering by Congress in 
1916, the Boy Scouts have rendered su- 
perb service in building the youth of 
this Nation. The leadership of the Scout 
movement has comprised the very best 
type of Americans. Since 1910, almost 
24% million boys have enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of Scout membership: and 
many of our most-outstanding leaders of 
today, in every field of endeavor, have 
been dedicated Boy Scouts. When the 
number of adults who have served in this 
splendid program is added to the total, 
it comes to almost 30 million Americans. 

Approximately 35,000 boys have quali- 
fied for Eagle rank in the Scouts, and 
almost 25 million merit badges have been 
earned during the 49-year period they 
have been in existence. Currently, the 
number of Cub Scouts, troop members, 
and Explorers total more than 4,950,000. 

We here in America have every reason 
to be proud of the Boy Scouts and their 
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achievements in helping to mold the 
characters and bodies of our youth into 
outstanding examples of patriotic man- 
hood. We have learned to expect great 
things from Scouts and Scout leaders; 
and we have not been disappointed. 
Recently, I was pleased to receive 
from Mr. Rebel L. Robertson, the direc- 
tor of public relations of the National 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America, 
an invitation to submit a statement to 
be used in the Scouts’ forthcoming 
golden jubilee year. In celebrating 50 
years of tremendous contributions to 
the welfare of the country, the Scouts 
theme for the golden anniversary year 
in 1960 is “For God and Country.” It 
was indeed a real pleasure to prepare 
a commendatory statement. indicating 
my impressions of what this youth 
movement has done for the good of our 
land. Mr. President, when I speak 
about our youth,.I mean our youth who 
have to handle the responsibility of sus- 
taining America in the days ahead. And, 
as someone has said, that is some job. 


Today, I was happy to receive a copy 
of the fine publication Boy Power, 
which briefly reviews the splendid way 
in which the Boy Scout program is help- 
ing to build the kind of citizens and 
leaders our Nation will need tomorrow. 

The program of the Boy Scouts in- 
cludes a wide variety of training and 
opportunities, including vocational 
preparation, physical. fitness, citizen- 
ship, and enjoyment of the finest kinds 
of recreation, as well as special activi- 
ties in a wide variety of fields, including 
agriculture, aeronautics, chemistry, 
astronomy, athletics, and others. 

In recognizing that this is the kind of 
voluntary effort, participated’ in by 
both youth and adults, we need, in or- 
der to build a stronger country, and be- 
cause I recognize that this effort needs 
encouragement and expansion, I request 
unanimous consent to have excerpts 
from Boy Power printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts from the magazine were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
BoyPpowrErR THAT COMES FROM A PROGRAM 

WITH A PURPOSE 

The power and worth of Scouting comes 
from what it does to the boy. A Cub Scout 
shows his concern by rescuing a bird which 
has fallen from its nest. A Boy Scout in- 
fluences his school chums to give another 
boy a fair break. An Explorer courageously 
tackles a tough job and carries it through. 

Each is strengthened by Scouting’s code 
of ideals, its program of skills, its emphasis 
on fitness and teamwork. Multiply these 
little incidents by millions and you get some 
small idea of the power that comes from 
the influences of the Scouting programs at 
work in the lives of boys. 

All these experiences provide values for 
boys, values growing out of program and 
activities carried on by volunteers in an 
atmosphere of growing mutual respect and. 
helpfulness. ‘ 

The ideals of the Cub Scout promise, the 
Boy Scout oath, and the Explorer code in- 
fluence the atmosphere in which these boys 
live and dream and work. They give pur- 
pose and direction to a boy’s growth. 





» 





CUB SCOUTING FOR BOYS 8, 9, AND 10 YEARS OLD 


Boys 8, 9, and 10 years of age get together 
in their home-centered Cub Scout den meet- 
ings week after week, under the supervision 
of their den mother and den chief. The Gub 
Scout den is a small neighborhood group of 


boys who like to be together and who are 


beginning to learn to get-along with other 
people and to find out more about their 
world. 

All during the week the Cub Scout enlists 
his own father and mother to work with 
him on his various Cub Scouting achieve- 
ments. Thus, home life is built more solidly 
and family teamwork is enriched. 

The solidarity of the family team and the 
pride of accomplishment of the boy are fur- 
ther strengthened at the Cub Scout pack 
meeting where the parents and Cub Scouts of 
the various dens gather each month. 
Through this participation of parents and- 
sons the threads of pride and teamwork tie 
together the vartous neighborhoods of a 
community, to the end that the resources 
of the community may be brought into 
action to help the individual boy to grow. 


BOY SCOUTING FOR BOYS 11 YEARS OF AGE AND 
OLDER 


When a boy becomes 11 years old he may 
become a member of a Boy Scout troop. He 
may continue in the troop until his 18th 
birthday when he may become eligible to be 
an assistant scoutmaster. 

When the boy joins a troop he becomes a 
member of one of the patrols of the troop. 
A patrol is often described as a vest-pocket 
democracy. Under the direction of the 
patrol leader, one of the boys chosen by the 
members of the patrol to be their leader, the 
group becomes one of the units of operation 
in the troop. 

Patrol pride and morale are built as the 
group works together in the adventure of 
hiking, in pitching camp, and in cooking 
in the open. Many kinds of activities are 
carried on by the patrol, and as it grows 
stronger, the leader and individual mem- 
bers grow. The patrol is a group in which 
boys develop skill at choosing, planning, 
and working together—and in helping 
others. 

At troop meetings and on hikes and in 
camp, members of patrols grow stronger 
through competing, learning new skills, and 
through developing pride in accomplishment 
and competition. 

Many older Scouts continue their relation- 
ship with the troop, year after year, growing 
into positions of leadership as they gain 
experience and skill. Thus the troop is 
strengthened to provide valuable experience 
in leadership and management for boys and 
young men, 

If at least 14 years of age and in the ninth 
grade or higher, or 15 years of age regard- 
less of grade, the boy may choose to become 
an Explorer, 

THE NEW EXPLORING PROGRAM: BOYPOWER— 
SOON TO BE MANPOWER 

The new Exploring program for older boys 
and young men—after 4 years in prepara- 
tion—was carefully launched during the fall 
of 1958. A most careful period of research, 


sutvey, analysis, and preparation had pre- . 


ceded the release of the new program for 
boys of high school age. Such outstanding 
national research organizations as the Sur- 
vey Research Center of the Institute for 
Social Research at the University of Michi- 
gan, aided in the development. 

By the year’s end thousands of keymen 
related to Exploring in councils all over 
American had received training. to equip 
them to go forward with the new Exploring 
program, fully implemented with books, 
pamphlets, visual aids, and national pub- 
licity. : 

The new program of Exploring—scientifi- 
cally built on the expressed needs and inter- 
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ests of young men—filled with challenge and 
positive value, was thus launched for the 
young men of America. 

Strengthened with this added resource 
to help young men rise above the limita- 
tions that sometimes prevent their fullest 
possible development, the Boy Scouts of 
America is now equipped to enter more sig- 
nificantly than ever before into the lives of 
those many thousands of young men. 

These are the types of activities that ex- 
plorers specialize in: aeronautics, agriculture, 
antiques, aquatics, archaeology, archery, 
architecture, art, astronautics, astronomy, 
athletics, atomic energy, auto mechanics, 
band, bird study, boating, botany, camp- 
ing, canoeing, chemistry, chorus, conserva~ 
tion, cycling, dramatics, electronics, emer- 
gency service, engineering, falconry, fishing, 
forestry, geology, handicraft, hi-fi, hiking, 
horsemanship, hunting, Indian lore, marks- 
manship, medical, model building, moun- 
tain climbing, nature study, orchestra, 
orienteering, pets, photography, public 
speaking, publishing, radio, religion, rock- 
ets, science, seamanship, sports, stamp col- 
lecting, television, zoology. 

THE BOY POWERPLANT: YOUR SCOUT COUNCIL 

The purpose of your Scout council and 531 
others like it is to serve America. Scout 
councils serve large cities and small towns 
and open country area—communities, peo- 
ple, homes, families, boys—nearly 5 miilion 
of them. Councils render such service 
through power, energy, planning, program- 
ing, and scheduling. 

VOLUNTEERS 


Most of all, the council makes effective the 
work of volunteers. Manpower. Men with 
vision. Men with influence. The council is 
made up of men who build effective budgets, 
men who emphasize health and safety fac- 
tors, men who feel deep concern for the 
values that come to boys through partici- 
pating in camping and outdoor activities, 
men dedicated to organizing additional 
units so effectively that they will enrich 
boy life and provide satisfaction to adults. 

The council mobilizes and gives direction 
to the work of men who organize units, men 
who serve as commissioners, men who serve 
as merit badge counselors; men who serve 
in these and in dozens of other ways in 
every council in America. The outreach of 
their influence cannot be estimated. 

The Scout council—your Scout council— 
is the powerhouse that guides hundreds of 
volunteers as they work in harmony in sérv- 
ing—all to the end that boys grow to be 
more able men, more alert, and more deter- 
mined to live and work for God and coun- 
try. 

There were 1,332,341 volunteer adults reg- 
istered on December 31, 1958. Of these 
124,549 were unit leaders; 300,872 were den 
mothers, and 762,967 served as committee 
members and in other capacities. 

In.order to serve these Scouting volun- 
teers and to make their work more result- 
ful and more satisfying, 3,471 men serve as 
professional leaders in Scouting. 





Proposed Establishment of Senate 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp my af- 
firmative statement to a special subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Rules 
and Administration urging the estab- 
lishment of a standing U.S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR RicHarD L, NEUBERG- 
ER IN SUPPORT OF RESOLUTIONS To ESTAB- 
LISH A SENATE STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, SUBMITTED TO A SPECIAL 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend the Sen- 
ate Committee on Rules and Administration 
for establishing a special subcommittee and 
holding hearings on the four Senate resolu- 
tions, sponsored by 35 Members of the Senate, 
which would establish a standing Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs in the Senate. 

Such a committee is long overdue, and it 
seems only fair that veterans’ legislation re- 
ceive careful and sympathetic consideration 
in a committee which devotes itself exclusive- 
ly to veterans’ affairs. 

Since I have been a Member of the Senate, 
in January 1955, I have joined in sponsoring 
with my colleague resolutions to establish 
such a committee. This year well over a 
third of the Members of the Senate have 
joined in sponsoring resolutions to establish 
a Senate Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Jurisdiction over veterans’ affairs is con- 
centrated in-a single standing committee of 
the House of Representatives. This arrange- 
ment has worked well. The House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee is able to consider the 
great number of legislative proposals deal- 
ing with veterans. 

In the Senate, jurisdiction over veterans’ 
legislation is spread among several commit- 
tees, which must necessarily deal with many 
other important matters in other fields. Due 
to the press of committee business, veterans’ 
legislation is often sidetracked in favor of the 
regular committee business. 

Federal funds for veterans’ services and 
benefits in the 1960 budget total $5.1 billion, 
6.6 percent of the entire Federal budget. 
The fourth largest expenditure of our Fed- 
eral Government is for veterans, with only 
defense, interest on the debt, and agriculture 
receiving a greater share of funds. The vast 
score of the Federal veterans’ program and 
funds expended demand a Senate committee 
which can devote full time to these matters. 

The nearly 23 million war veterans and 
their dependents who are affected by the 
veterans’ services and benefits program are 
entitled to have legislation considered by a 
Senate Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

For the committee’s consideration I ask 
that a table be included with my statement 
showing the number of veterans of all wars, 
deaths in service, number of living veter- 
ans and dependents on compensation and 
pension rolls as of December 31, 1958. These 
figures were supplied by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 


Number of participants and deaths in service 
during all wars; number of living veterans 
and veterans and dependents on compensa- 
tion and pension rolls, Dec, 31, 1958 


REVOLUTION (1775-83) 


Participants........ sperpuseensnabtinepiaias 395, 000 
Deaths in service.........-.... 4, 000 
Last veteran died Apr. 5, 1869. Age 109 
Last dependent died 1906... .-. Age 92 
WAR OF 1812 (1812-48) 
Participants_............ letaibipnidees 536, 000 
Deaths in service...........--- 2, 000 
Last veteran died May 13, 1905_-. Age 105 
Last dependent died 1946..... o Age ? 
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Number of participants and deaths in service 
during all wars; number of living veterans 
and veterans and dependents on compensa- 
tion and pension rolls, Dec. 31, 1958—Con. 

MEXICAN WAR (1846-48) 


Participants 

Deaths in service 

Last veteran died Sept. 3, 1929_. 

Dependents on compensation 
and pension rolls: 


130, 000 
13, 000 
Age 98 


4 
1 


CIVIL WAR (1861-65) 


Participants (Union Forces 
2, 213, 000 
Deaths in service (Union Forces 
only) 
Last veteran died Aug. 2, 
(Union Forces only) 
Veterans and dependents on 
compensation and pension 
rolls: 
Widows (Union 
federate Forces) 
Children (Union and Con- 
federate Forces) 
Veterans (Confederate Forces 
only) 
XINDIAN WARS (APPROXIMATELY 
1860-98) 


Parents. ccnccudoncesbaneen 
Deaths in service 
Living veterans 
Veterans and dependents on 
compensation and pension 
rolls: 
Widows 


364, 000 


Age 109 


and 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR (1898—- 
1902) 

PasteeaRs oc cee cnc ccenhkiesse 

Deaths in service 

Living veterans 

Veterans and dependents on 
compensation and pension 
rolls: 


Widows 
ails tah niinatsindapsnnisc andes 
Veterans 
WORLD WAR I (1917-18) 
ag EEE ee eee see ae é 
Deaths in service 
Living veterans 
Veterans and dependents on 
compensation and pension 
rolls: 
PONE cone thin eititilncbinnas 
OR iio tis niin igs ict 
Children 
ING ir iain se cntitindowiadit 


WORLD WAR II (SEPT. 16, 
JULY 25, 1947) 


Participants 

Deaths in service 

Living veterans 

Veterans and dependents 
compensation 
rolis: 


12, 752 
390, 362 
79, 030 
910, 103 


1940—- 


116, 535, 000 
409, 000 
* 15, 265, 000 
on 
and pension 


‘ 


255, 313 
84, 665 
175, 502 
. 1,648, 988 
KOREAN CONFLICT (JUNE 27, 1950- 
JAN. 31, 1955) 
Participants. 
Deaths in service 
Living veterans 
Veterans and dependents on 
compensation and pension 
rolls: 
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Number of participants and deaths in service 
during all wars; number of living veterans 
and veterans and dependents on compensa- 
tion and pension rolls, Dec. 31, 1958—Con. 

TOTAL, ALL WARS 

Participants * 

Deaths in service. 

Living veterans 

Veterans and dependents on 
compensation and pension 
rolls: 

5 320, 492 
* 583, 483 
7 289, 327 


1Includes 1,476,000 who served in both 
World War II and the Korean conflict. 

2Includes 935,000 with service in 
World War II and the Korean conflict. 

* Persons who served in more than one war 
are counted as participants in each. 

‘Includes approximately 90,000 former 
members of the (peacetime) Regular Estab- 
lishment who are receiving VA disability 
compensation. 

* Includes 16,217 parents of deceased former 
members of the (peacetime) Regular Estab- 
lishment. 

* Includes 14,302 widows of deceased former 
members of the (peacetime) Regular Estab- 
lishment. 

7 Includes 10,524 children of deceased for- 
mer members of the (peacetime) Regular Es- 
tablishment. 


The proposal for the establishment of a 
standing Committee on Veterans’ Affairs is 
not a new one. It was recommended in 1946 
by the Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of Congress, the famous La Follette- 
Monroney committee. Neither is the pro- 
posal for such a committee a partisan rec- 
ommendation. The four Senate resolutions 
to establish such a committee are sponsored 
by members of both political parties. It 
also has the strong support of all major 
veterans’ organizations. 

It seems only fair to me that veterans’ 
legislation should be considered by a single 
committee which can devote full time to 
these matters affecting such a large number 
of our citizens. The committee members 
would be familiar with veterans’ problems 
and needs and could give sympathetic and 
prompt consideration to proposed legisla- 
tion, protecting both the interest of the 
Nation and the veteran. 

Now that the hearings are being held, I 
urge the Senate Committee on Rules and 
Administration to report to the Senate a 
resolution to create a standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Veterans. I believe that all the 
Members of the Senate should have an op- 
portunity to vote on this important ques- 
tion. 


both 


Surplus Property for Education, Health, 
and Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I include a report from the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare which shows that $5,846,383 in 
real property and $73,369,750 in personal 
property were made available to the 
States for education, health, and civil 
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defense purposes during the months of 
January, February, and March 1959. 

The report also indicates the alloca- 
tion of the property by States for the 
period. 

It is fortunate that the surplus prop- 
erty mostly originating in the military 
departments can be put to such meri- 
torious use at the present time when 
our institutions are in great need of 
assistance. Making this property avail- 
able is, in a sense, a dividend to the tax- 
payers who bought the property in the 
first place. The Special Subcommittee 
on Donable Property of the Committee 
on Government Operations is in con- 
stant touch with this program and I am 
pleased to note that there has been a 
steady growth in the allocation of prop- 
erty since the amendment of the basic 
act, by Public Law 61, in 1955. The 
Honorable Joun S. Monacan, of Con- 
necticut, and the Honorable Rosert R. 
Barry, of New York, serve with me on 
this special subcommittee. 

The above-mentioned report follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, D.C. 

Surplus property for which the Federal 
Government paid $79,216,133 was made avail- 
able to the States for educational, public 
health, and civil defense purposes during 
January, February and March 1959, by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Real property accounted for $5,846,383 
and personal property for $73,369,750. 

Secretary Arthur 8. Flemming announced 
the totals in making his quarterly report to 
Congress on the Department’s surplus prop- 
erty program. 

Property no longer needed by the Federal 
Government is distributed, under the provi- 
sions of the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949, to educational 
and public health agencies and civil defense 
organizations of State and local govern- 
ments, and to eligible nonprofit health and 
educational institutions exempt from Fed- 
eral taxes. Regional Offices of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
various State agencies channel the surplus 
property to the institutions. 

Property transferred to the States includes 
such items as school and hospital building 
sites; buildings suitable for college dormi- 
tory or faculty housing; motor vehicles; hos- 
pital, school, and office furniture; hand and 
machine tools; motion picture projectors; 
laboratory equipment; and school and office 
supplies. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE 
Personal property made available for distri- 
bution to public health and educational 
institutions and civil defense organizations 
and real property disposed of to public 

health and educational institutions Jan. 1 

through Mar. 31, 1959 (acquisition cost), 

in accordance with sec. 203(0), Public Law 

152, 81st Congress, as amended 


Personal 
property 


Real 
property 


Total 


$73, 369, 750 | $5, 846, 383 $79, 216, 133 
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Personal property made available for distri- 
bution to pulbic health and educational 
institutions and civil defense organizations 
and real property disposed of to’ public 
health and educational institutions Jan. f 
through Mar. 31, 1959 (acquisition cost), 
in accordance with sec. 203(0), Public Law 
152, 81st Congress, as amended—Continued 















States Personal Real Total 
property property 
Te ih tes $415, 818 $6, 000 $421, 818 
RUM. Seaenacent 1, 810, 028 4, 600 1, 814, 628 
Indiana... 1, 119, 698 4, 600 1, 124, 208 
BB cine, y 8 yg ee 760, 670 
Kansas_._. 1 ae Os Bn ®.) 1,112,071 
Kentucky. 1, 828, 389 61, 817 1, 890, 206 
Louisiana. 1, 018, 782 6, 404 1, 025, 186 
Maine____. ie 565, 397 |..-..- Jabhid 565, 397 
Maryland..___,.- 1, 579, 640 17, 901 1, 597, 541 
Massachusetts....| 2, 609, 952 8, 563 2, 618, 515 
Michigan._....... 1, 983, 160 48, 300 2, 031, 460 
Minnesota__.....- 1, 504, 732 1, 200 1, 505, 932 
Mississippi_.....- SG OOF hs navtesonsccn 1, 690, 087 
Missouri_........- eR 2 eee. 1, 569, 197 
Montana........- I an 311, 655 
NebrasKa........- 648, 332 |...~...-.--- 648, 332 
Nevada. ......... 916,790 Ff... nets 216, 719 
New Hampshire-- WG, S08 Fo ks ae 307, 924 
New Jersey......- 1, 720, 706 35, 000 1, 755, 706 
New Mexico-_-_... 625, 193 |_<.......... 625, 193 
New York--....... 6, 149, 776 100, 000 6, 249, 776 
North Carolina...| 1, 961, 296 119, 340 2, 080, 636 
North Dakota.... 404, 577 4, 800 409, 377 
St 2, 092, 264 41, 000 2, 133, 264 
Oklahoma........ 1, 545,014 111, 301 1, 656, 315 
ORG... .nccaais 829, 091 8, 837 
Pennsylvania_.... RG, FP ivctanccd 1,617, 710 
Rhode Island_.... |  , RESET CE 320, 546 
South Carolina... 838, 733 41, 320 880, 053 
South Dakota... 406, 151 1, 050 407, 201 
1, 723, 081 156, 830 1, 879, 911 
4, 052, 202 1, 639, 164 5, 691, 366 
1, 217, 216 @) 1, 217, 216 
SL; SAP iserenceemiien 251, 179 
2, 345, 178 754 2, 345, 932 
1, 352, 143 48, 595 1, 400, 738 
974, 994 77, 598 1, 052, 592 
: 5 0G  Riiccnigomad 1, 103, 446 
Wyoming-_-....... SGD Reticarcanquived 374, 329 ° 
District of Co- 
lumbia......... OOO Fak cca cckowed 250, 758 
Hawaii._.......... 910; 006 4.......2;-<- 219, 905 
Puerto Rico...... 404, 563 14, 999 419, 562 





1 Public domain. property transferred. Fair value 
$269,500; no acquisition cost. 


The Complex Problem of Intergovern- 
mental Relations — 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my in the Rrc- 


orp, I include the statement of the Hon- 


orable Ben West, mayor of a great 
southern city, Nashville, Tenn., and pre- 
sented to the Senate Committee on 
Government operations and the Inter- 
governmental Relations Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Govern-. 
ment Operations by the Honorable Rob- 
ert Jennings, its city attorney and 
Mayor West spoke on behalf of the 
American Municipal Association. His 
statement. dealt with the complex prob- 
lem of intergovernmental relations, Al- 
though a young man, he is now serving 
his third term as mayor of Nashville, 
a thriving and growing city of nearly 
200,000 souls, which is surrounded by an 
area of nearly 200,000 people and this 
great community is in the heart of Ten- 
nessee. The experience of Mayor West 
in intergovernmental matters.is wide 
and varied and his considered state- 
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ment on the subject, as presented to the 
joint committee by city attorney Jen- 
‘nings, is worthy of the most profound 
consideration. Mayor West is a former 
president of the American Municipal 
Association. 

The statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the commit- 
tees. My name is Robert Jennings. I am 
the city attorney of Nashville, Tenn. I 
appear before you today as a representative 
of Mayor’ Ben West of Nashville, former 
president of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, and with your permission I would like 
to read into the record Mayor West’s state- 
ment: 

“My name is Ben West. I am the mayor of 
Nashville, Tenn. 

“I am testifying before you today in my 
capacity as mayor and also to lend support 
to the views expressed- by Mayor Celebrezze 
of Cleveland, Ohio, who testified before you 
earlier this morning on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association. 

“As you know from Mayor Celebrezze’s 
testimony,’ the American Municipal Associa- 
tion is firmly on retord in favor of the 
establishment of.a permanent commission on 
intergovernmental relations. I should like 
to have you know that I am fully in accord 
with the position of the American Municipal 


837,928 » Association as expressed by Mayor Celebrezze. 


“The last time I appeared before the House 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions was in Chicago in October of 1957. The 
subject of the hearings was Federal-State- 
local relations. Tf recall that I specifically 
recommended to the subcommittee at that 
time that a permanent advisory commission 
on intergovernmental relations be created 
to ‘make the establishment of better inter- 
governmental relations its exclusive concern 

goal.” I would like to have the com- 
mittee know that I haven't changed my mind 
since then, arid I am very pleased to see this 
legislation being proposed. I was also im- 
pressed by the fact that the recommendation 
to create such a commission was unani- 
mously approved by the full membership of 
the House Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 


“At the time of the Chicago hearings I be- 


lieve I expressed my views in some detail 
as to why I thought the establishment of a 
permanent commission on intergovernmental 


. relations was both advisable and necessary. 


After having reread my statement, I find 
that my views have not changed appreciably 
and, in” fact, I. do not believe that were I 
to testify again today on the same subject 
that I would change a word. 

“However, since my appearance before the 
House subcommittee in Chicago, I have ac- 
cumulated some additional and valuable ex- 
perience in working to improve relationships 
between levels of government. 

In 1956 the American Municipal Associa- 
tion and the American Association of State 
Highway Officials with the cooperation of 
the Bureau of Public Roads and the assist- 
ance of the Automotive Safety Foundation 
established a Joint Committee on Highways. 
I have had the honor of serving as the co- 
chairman of the committee since its incep- 
tion. Working with this committee has been 
for me a real practical exercise as to how to 
go about achieving improvement of relation- 
ships between the local, State and Federal 
levels of government. 

To be sure even after some 3 years of rea- 
sonably constant and dedicated effort, we 
still differ with our friends at the State and 
Federal levels about certain aspects of the 
highway program but we have made con- 
siderable progress, and we hope to make 
more in @ more effective and effi- 

As one example of the kind of success we 
have had, I would like to call to your atten- 
tion the fact that we have just recently pub- 
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lished some fairly definitive guidelines on 
the highway program to help both local and 
State officials develop balanced highway sys- 
tems with due recognition for the unique 
transportation problems posed by cities and 
by increasing urbanization. The develop- 
ment of these guidelines was the result of 3, 
years hard labor brought to fruition just 
this last year at a conference held in Saga- 
more, N.Y. The summary of the proceed- 
ings of this conference constitute the guide- 
lines I referred to and is being widely uti- 
lized by local and State officials alike. It 
has been officially recommended and en- 
dorsed by the Bureau of Public Roads. I 
have arranged to have each of you presented 
with a-copy of the Sagamore conference 
proceedings, and I am sure you will find it a 
very fine example of how improved inter- 
governmental relations can really pay off. 

The successes of our joint committee and 
the fine cooperation we get from the Bureau 
of Public Roads and other interested groups, 
however, does not in any sense mean that 
this kind of activity can substitutafor the 
work we would expect to be dccomplished by 
the permanent advisory commission we are 
discussing here today. As a matter of fact, 
I believe from my own experience it does 
just the opposite. 

We have had-a small taste of success and 
we ure anxious for more. Also, despite all 
we have accomplished we are far from being 
satisfied that even in the matter of high- 
ways that we have achieved the level and 
kind of mutual understanding we need to 
eventually obtain. 

We definitely do need an interested forum 
to observe what we have done and to give 
currency to our achievements and to pro- 
mote similar activity in other areas. We are 
convinced from our own experience that 
good relationships between levels of govern- 
ment can be established and can be main- 
tained. We are convinced that the exist- 
ence of sich good relationships can add im- 
measurably to the efficiency and success of 
any program whose operation involves more 
than one level of government. In short, we 
are convinced that this sort of accomplish- 
ment means better programs and better 
government. 

We think the creation of a permanent 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
will prove helpful and effective in strength- 
ening the ties between the three levels of 
government and in the development of bet- 
ter and more effective methods of solving 
the broad problems that continued urban 
growth pose for municipalities, the States 
and the Federal Government. 





Competition in Commercial Banking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this 
Congress has been and will be called upon 
to deal with considerable legislation con- 
eerning money problems, banks, and 
banking. If we are to legislate intelli- 
gently on any subject, the maximum 
knowledge is essential. 

With that in mind, I am pleased to 


. direct our colleagues’ attention to a very 


fine factual compilation. It is the ad- 
dress of the Honorable L. A. Jennings, 
U.S. Deputy Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, delivered by him at the annual 
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convention of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association on May 27, 1959. 

It follows: 

COMPETITION IN COMMERCIAL BANKING 


I am both honored and pleased to have 
,the privilege of. participating in the pro- 
gram of your association and to speak to you 
on the subject “Competition in Commercial 
Banking.” 

The theme of today’s session of your con- 
vention is the banker’s relationship to gov- 
ernment. I think my subject is in harmony 
with the theme from the standpoint that 
commercial banks are carefully regulated 
and closely supervised by 49 (it will soon 
be 50) State and 3 Federal bank super- 
visory agencies, yet they are highly com- 
petitive among themselves, with mutual 
savings banks and with all of the nonbank 
types of specialized financial institutions. 

Because of the public policy factor, bank- 
ing is not accorded the freedom that most 
other businesses and industries enjoy. 
Commergial banks, in meeting competition, 
must act within the framework of bank- 
ing laws, usually restrictive in character, 
and give careful thought to public policy 
considerations. 

The need for governmental regulation fre- 
quently applies to those industries which 
hold a monopoly on their particular type of 
business or product in a given area. We 
think of the telephone companies—free of 
local competition, other utility companies 
which individually serve large areas, and 
transportation companies which operate ex- 
clusively over certain routes. Obviously, 
regulation of the activities of such com- 
panies is essential in protecting the public 
interest. 

Regulation with respect to their activi- 
ties is, of course, concerned largely with 
rate structures so as to guard the public 
from overcharges and abuses that could 
grow out of an unrestrained monopoly or 
near monopoly. However, regulation of 
these industries goes even further than that. 
Utility rate structures are set at levels which 
will not only protect the public, but in ad- 
dition, assure in a large measure that a 
fair margin of profit will accrue from their 
operations. 

At the same time some such industries 
are assured of what might be called a cap- 
tive clientele—those customers who reside or 
are established in the area served. Com- 
mercial banks, on the other hand, must 
operate and compete within closely regu- 
lated limitations on their activities and 
under ceilings on loan interest rates estab- 
lished by the laws of the several States. 
Theses statutes and regulations provide no 
assurance of profit. 

During the past 4 years, I have had oc- 
casion to become familiar with the details 
of approximately 400 proposed bank con- 
solidations, mergers, and cash absorptions. 
It was necessary to weigh the probable com- 
petitive effects of each proposed merger or 
similar transaction. When the basic facts 
suggested such action, the competitive 
aspects of the proposal were thoroughly 
examined and considered. 

From time to time I have been impressed 
by the apparent lack of awareness on the 
part of individuals in all walks of life, and 
including a few Government officials, of the 
many facets that comprise the competitive 
life of a commercial bank. It is not my 
purposé today to discuss the reasons mo- 
tivating, and the pros and cons of bank 
mergers. 

My only purpose is to walk with you down 
the various avenues of competition which 
are traveled by commercial banks. As com- 
mercial bankers you rub elbows every day, 
often to the point of high friction, with 
many or all of these same forces of com- 
petition. 
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I wish to make it very plain that it is 
not my purpose to be critical of any of 
the financial institutions which compete 
against commercial banks. I shall be factual 
in commenting on the competition afforded 
by other types of financial institutions, and 
hope that no one will prove to be sensitive 
or allergic to cold facts. 

Mr. Webster defines competition as “The 
effort of two or more parties, acting inde- 
pendently, to secure the custom of a third 
party by offering more favorable terms.” In 
order to compete successfully, a commercial 
bank must provide, above all, an experi- 
enced and competent personnel. It must 
provide competitive interest rates for loans 
and, if possible, deposits, a full range of 
banking services, and convenient facilities, 
that will attract and hold public support 
against able and effective competitors. 

At the same time, it must be operated 
soundly and profitably. Its maximum in- 
terest rates on savings and time money are 
established by Federal or State laws at rates 
below those of its competitiors for savings 
funds, but higher than some of the commer- 
cial banks can afford to pay. The commer- 
cial bank must pay substantial Federal 
income taxes. The character and composi- 
tion of its asset structure must be main- 
tained within the boundaries of progressive 
yet adequately conservative deposit banking 
standards. It must observe many restric- 
tive laws and regulations. 

Member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System with 84 percent of commercial bank 
deposits are the basic instrument used in 
the application of monetary policy by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System through maintaining legal reserve 
requirements in the form of nonearning 
cash assets. These commercial banks must 
sacrifice earnings and bear the burden of 
expanding and contracting credit so that 
all, including their competitors, may benefit 
from a flattening out of the hills and val- 
leys of our economic life. 

Commercial banks must maintain an ap- 
propriate measure of liquidity. This is es- 
sential to assure their ability to meet de- 
posit withdrawals upon demand. Failure on 
this score constitutes an act of insolvency— 
withdrawal. demands must be met. Ade- 
quate capital funds must be maintained to 
permit the undertaking of risks, inherent in 
the business of lending and investing, with 
the funds of depositors. 

These policy, legal, monetary, restrictive, 
or protective measures serve as a sea anchor 
in times of economic stress. They serve as 
an anchor during normal or growth periods 
to the competitive efforts of commercial 
banks, particularly for the funds of savers, 
in relation to mutual savings banks and the 
several nonbanking types of specialized 
financial institutions. 

When President Lincoln approved the Na- 
tional Currency Act on February 25, 1863, 
there were slightly more than 1,500 com- 
mercial, savings, and private banks in the 
United States. In 1882 there were 7,302 
commercial banks with total deposits of 
$2.8 billion. 

By 1904 the number of commercial banks 
had grown to a total of 18,844 wigh total 
deposits of $10.4 billion. This represented 
one bank for every 4,344 people. The bank- 
ing laws at that time were relatively broad; 
however, as the economy of the Nation grew 
and the need increased for a better co- 
ordinated banking structure and greater 
flexibility in currency powers, further legis- 
lation became advisable. 

In late 1913 Congress enacted the Federal 
Reserve Act. By 1921 the number of banks 
reached the highest point in our history, 
30,800, and from then on began to decline 
as a result of failures, consolidations, and 
voluntary liquidations. Competition flour- 
ished. Many towns with economies scarcely 
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adequate to support one bank profitably 
were served by two or more banks. 

Practices and policies which proved to be 
unsound were adopted to enhance earnings 
or to attract business from competitors. 
Fifty-five hundred bank failures occurred 
during the “roaring twenties” from 1921 to 
the end of 1929, 

It is important to note that during this 
same period, 1921 to 1929, the new bank 
chartering policies of State and Federal 
bank supervisory authorities were seemingly 
as competitive and unsound as those of some 
of the banks they supervised. Thirty-three 
hundred and fifty new banks were chartered 
between 1921 and 1929. 

Thus the economic ‘forces tending to cure 
a@ severely overbanked condition in the Na- 
tion through failure of unneeded and weaker 
units were largely offset by the, issuance of 
new charters. Between 1930 and the end of 
1933, 6,500 additional banks closed their 
doors. 

At the end of 1933, the total number of 
banks had dropped from the high point of 
30,800 in 1921 to less than half, 14,440. Other 
even more important causes were involved, 
but it is crystal clear from this sad history 
that banking can not soundly exist under 
conditions of unwise and unrestrained 
competition. 

During the early years following the bank 
holiday, the demand for credit began to in- 
crease. New types of credit demands de- 
veloped. Some bankers, in retrospect, were 
too conservative, but who can blame them 
after the difficult experiences of the de- 
pression and the bank holiday. 

Bank supervisors, I am positive, were simi- 
larly too conservative during this period. 
The inclination to take even a reasonable 
risk had been temporarily—I repeat—tempo- 
rarily—dulled. Federal agencies were cre- 
ated to make, participate in, guarantee, or 
insure various types of loans regarded as 
having risk characteristics not acceptable 
to banks without governmental support. 

Banking steadily strengthened its posi- 
tion, and expanded explosively in deposits 
and U.S. bonds during World War II. At 
the end of the war the pent up demand of 
individuals for consumer goods and homes 
and just about everything else under the 
sun immediately became a force of major 
significance and importance in banking and 
the entire economic life of the Nation. 

The postwar period up to the present time 
has been one of major change in the com- 
petitive forces confronted by commercial 
banks. The demand for loans has been al- 
most insatiable. Since January 1, 1950, the 
loans of commercial banks alone have in- 
creased from. $43 billion to $100 billion. 

Yet during this same period other.types of 
lending institutions have forged ahead with 
as great or even greater strides. The compe- 
tion for deposits and loans, and for the 
privilege and profit of serving the financial 
needs of every segment of the economy has 
been intensive and keen. 

I do not believe, however, that commercial 
banks have permitted their competitive ef- 
forts to be characterized by unrestrained, 
unwise, or unsound policies and practices. 
To a minor extent some of this has occurred 
and is- occurring, but in the main it has 
been held within reason, although liberally 
tempered by, shall I say, an undulled will- 
ingness to assume risks. 

Commercial banks do not enjoy.an ex- 
clusive preserve in any field of credit. Their 
closest aproach to this status is in the field | 
of short term credit to commercial and in- 
dustrial concerns. Constant and aggressive 
work is necessary to maintain or extend 
their participation in all of the recognized 
lending areas. 

Commercial banking must expect con- 
tinued and increased competition from all 
of the other types of financial institutions. 
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There will be not letup on this score. Let 
us now consider the various competitors of 
commercial banking and how they compete. 

Federal and State-chartered savings and 
loan associations are zealous and highly ef- 
fective competitors for the funds of savers 
and for real estate mortgage loans. During 
the past year the 13,124 insured commercial 
banks increased their savings deposits $2.2 
billion; 6,300 savings and loan associations 
increased their share accounts $6.1 billion. 

At the end of December 1958, they held 
nearly $48 billion in share accounts or with- 
drawable balances. Their loans amounted 
to $45.6 billion. Ten years ago the share 
account holders numbered 8,850,000. By 
1958 the number had increased to 23 mil- 
lion, a gain of 160 percent, 

Their competitive efforts are not confined 
simply to a local trade area. Some associa- 
tions go far afield to attract funds by mail. 
One sees advertisements in the newspapers 
of eastern and mid-western cities of asso- 
ciations domiciled usually in western States 
offering share account dividends up to 5 per- 
cent. Unlike commercial banks limited to 
2%4-.percent or 3 percent maximum legal 
interest rates on savings deposits, there are 
no legal limitations on their dividend rates. 
As mutual associations, they may add earn- 
ings to reserves for bad debts without pay- 
ment of Federal income taxes so long as sur- 
plus and reserves are less than 12 percent 
of the aggregate share accounts. They are 
not required to maintain reserves as an in- 
strument of monetary policy. 

On the average, they maintain fully in- 
vested positions in real estate mortgage loans 
which greatly enhances their earnings in 
relation to those of commercial banks. As a 
specialized type of financial institution with 
their major investment in real estate mort- 
gage loans, normal administrative costs are 
less than those of all-purpose commercial 
banks. 

Because of a favored earnings position, 
they can and do spend substantially more 
on advertising. 

Regardless of the branch laws governing 
State-chartered savings and loan associa- 
tions, federally chartered institutions may 
be authorized by the Home Loan Bank- 
Board to establish branches in all of the 
States. In a relatively recent decision of 
the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia commercial banks were held not 
to be local thrift and home financing in- 
stitutions within the meaning of the Home 
Owners Loan Act and, therefore, had no 
standing to question the right of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board to charter a 
new savings and loan association. 

The multiple advantages of savings and 
loan associations place them in a strong po- 
sition as a competitor for the funds of sav- 
ers. In this field, they hold a majority of 
the trump cards. After paying dividends, 
Federal Savings and Loan Associations in- 
creased their surplus and reserve funds 15 
percent from retained earnings in 1957. 

After the payment of taxes, national banks 
earned 9.15 percent on capital structure and 
reserves in 1957. After the payment of 
dividends that averaged about 4 percent, the 
retained earnings of national banks in- 
creased their capital structures and reserves 
5.2 percent. , 

There are now 18,750 Federal- and State- 
chartered credit unions in the United 
States—double the number 10 years ago. 
They have nearly 11 million members— 
triple the number 10 years ago, and the 
total of their withdrawable balances or share 
accounts is estimated at $43 billion, 6% 
times more than 10 years ago. About 
15,000, or 80 percent, of the credit unions 
are located in manufacturing plants. . Em- 
ployees of such plants account for 90 per- 
cent of the total membership. 
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Credit unions hold 8 percent of the Na- 
tion’s consumer installment credit, 17 per- 
cent of all personal loans, and 6 percent of 
all automobile loans. They make real estate 
mortgage and other secured loans, cash pay- 
roll checks in some cases. In many in- 
stances the participant credit union mem- 
bers receive life insurance equal to double 
the amount of their shareholdings. Some 
credit unions provide credit life insurance. 

Credit unions pay no taxes since they are 


exempt from State, Federal, and local taxes 


on their property, franchise, capital, re- 
serves, surplus, and income. 

The dividend rates paid on funds of par- 
ticipants range from 4 percent to 5. percent. 
After paying dividends, Federal Credit 
Unions increased their surplus and reserve 
funds 25 percent from retained earnings in 
1957. Their share accounts are not insured 
and it would appear that the spokesmen for 
the credit union movement do not desire 
insurance. For the most part they operate 
in space provided by the companies whose 
employees make up their membership. They 
are now an effective, aggressive, and the 
fastest growing competitor for the funds of 
savers. Their loan activities are substan- 
tially broader than those of savings and 
loan associations. They are a competitive 
force of growing consequence. 

Life insurance companies are competitive 
with commercial banks on a nationwide 
basis chiefly for intermediate and long term 
loans to commerce, industry, and agricul- 
ture. Policyholders have increased from 
78 million to 112 million in the past 10 
years. The policy reserves have more than 
doubled since 1946 and amounted to nearly 
$88 billion in ©1958; $37 billion of this 
amount was in real estate mortgage loans, 
an additional $4 billion in other types of 
loans. 

Many bankers have told me that their 
strongest competition today in the corporate 
field is the high yield on short-term obliga- 
tions of the U.S. Government. The high 
yields are attractive to the officials of large 
corporations having excess funds, to central 
banks of foreign countries maintaining re- 
serve accounts in the United States, to sav- 
ings and loan associations for a portion of 
their liquidity reserve funds, and to some 
individuals who have drawn their demand 
balances down to minimum figures short of 
incurring service charges. 

Very recently a bank having total deposits 
of several hundred million dollars made a 
full-scale survey to determine the amount of 
funds it would otherwise have on deposit 
except for the competitive impact of Govern- 
ment bond yields. It discovered that an 
amount equal to 20 percent of its present 
total of demand and time deposits had been 
short-circuited from its deposit totals into 
U.S. obligations by the attractive rates. At 
the end of 1958, 32 percent of corporate cash 
assets of $53 billion were held in U'S. obliga- 
tions. This is indeed rugged competition. 

The 518 mutual savings banks, largely 
located in the Northeastern United States, 
had total resources of $37.4 billion at the 
end of 1958, up from $20 billion since 1948. 
An increase of $2.3 billion occurred in 1958. 
Loans of $23 billion were largely real estate 
mortgage credits. As mutual institutions 
they occupy the same favorable Federal in- 
come tax position as savings and loan asso- 
Ciations. During 1958 the insured mutual 
savings banks (resources $30.2 billion) allo- 
cated $125.6 million to reserves, undivided 
profits or surplus while paying $511,000 Fed- 
eral income taxes. Insured commercial 
banks paid income taxes of $1.2 billion dur- 
ing 1958 while paying dividends and adding 
to reserves and undivided profits from net 
earnings after taxes of $2.1 billion. 

Mutual savings banks are easily able to 
pay higher rates for savings funds than com- 
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mercial banks. The “services provided by 
them cover a wide range in some States. I 
quote from an advertisement of a mutual 
savings bank in Connecticut: 

“For all your family banking needs—safe 
deposit boxes, night depository, savings ac- 
counts, Christmas and vacation clubs, save 
by mail, collateral loans, savings bank life 
insurance, travelers’ checks, persona) money 
order checks, personal loans, automatic loan 
privilege, mortgage loans, mortgage insur- 
ance, home improvement loans.” 

Once again, this is rugged competition for 
commercial banks seeking the deposits of 
savers at 2, 244, or 3 percent rates, and some- 
times unable to afford even those rates. 

There are in excess of 8,000 finance and 
personal loan companies in the United States 
operating approximately 19,000 offices. They 
held loans of more than $17 billion at the 
end of February 1959; $13 billion was in con- 
sumer credit loans, the remainder largely 
commercial credit including a substantial 
amount of automobile floor-plan paper. 

It is estimated that between 30 and 40 
percent of the funds used in connection with 
the $17 billion of loans were borrowed by the 
finance and personal loan companies from 
commercial banks. The competitive effect 
of the operations of these companies on com- 
mercial banks is, to this partial extent, re- 
duced or nullified. 

Many of the offices of finance.and personal 
loan companies are open for business on 
Saturdays, several evenings during the week, 
and almost all from 9 to 5 each weekday. 
Just last month the Nation’s second largest 
sales finance company (Universal C.L.T. 
Corp.) announced plans to make repair and 
modernization loans to homeowners. At the 
present time this lending field is served in an 
important way by commercial banks which 
hold about. 75 percent of the $2.1 billion of 
such loans outstanding. Mutual savings 
banks and savings and loan associations hold 
most of the remainder. It would seem prob- 
able that other sales finance companies will 
enter this field. 

Needless to say, the finance and personal 
loan companies have been important com- 
petitors for consumer commercial, and per- 
sonal credit for many years. They will con- 
tinue so, and very likely in an even broader 
and more effective way. 

Corporate pension and profit sharing plans 
are becoming increasingly competitive with 
commercial banks despite the fact that com- 
mercial banks frequently act as trustee for 
the plans. Bankers from various areas of 
the country have told us that a sizable num- 
ber of corporations now borrow from their 
own pension or profit-sharing funds, thus 
depriving their banks of the loans. 

At the end of 1958 there were 48,000 Treas- 
ury approved pension and profit-sharing 
plans, many of which were funded. The 
impact of the growth in retirement fund 
accounts on the economy was noted by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission in a 
very recent report. 

The Commission reported that at the end 
of 1958 the resources of corporate retirement 
trust funds totalled $22.1 billion, the re- 
serves in insured penison plans, $15.5 billion. 
The combined total of $37.6 billion refiects 
an increase of $4.3 billion since the end of 
1957. 

The deposit banks of the Nation, commer- 
cial and mutual savings, and the nonbank 
types of specialized financial institutions, 
have for many years rendered outstanding 
service to the U.S. Treasury Department 
through fostering the sale of savings bonds, 
and handling their issuance and redemption, 
frequently at a loss to their respective or- 
ganizations. 

They have done this despite the fact they 
too were competing for savings funds, the 
commercial banks at rates less attractive 
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than those offered by Savings bonds. At the 
end of December 1958 the cash value of E and 
H sayings bonds in the hands of investors 
was $42.6 billion. Our deposit banks and 
the nonbank types of specialized financial 
institutions deserve the thanks of every citi- 
zen for their outstanding service to our Gov- 
ernment and their willingness to disregard 
the conflicting competitive considerations 
that are involved. 

There are about 40 Federal agencies and 
their instrumentalities which have author- 
ity to make, guarantee, and insure loans. 
Based on fairly recent estimates, they hold 
$22.7 billion of- direct loans, and guarantee 
or insure $59.8 billion of additional loans. 

Banks and other lenders hold the $30.7 bil- 
lion of loans insured by the Veterans’ Ad- 
_ministration and the $23.4 billion insured or 
guaranteed by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. For the most part the direct loans 
of these agencies—$9.5 billion, Agriculture; 
$4.7 billion, Housing; $3 billion, Export-Im- 
port Bank; $2.5 billion, International Coop- 
eration Administration—are not the type of 
credits desired by banks. 

Other than in a very negligible and unim- 
portant way, I do not consider Government 
lending agencies in general are competitive 
with commercial banks. If they are competi- 
tive in some areas, such as the Production 
Credit Corporation, banks are believed to be 
in a position to compete effectively if they 
are so inclined. 

The various competitive elements I have 
mentioned combine into a potent force that 
is reckoned with daily by commercial banks. 
However, I have not mentioned the strongest 
competitive force of all—the fierce and un- 
ending struggle that goes on between com- 
mercial banks for every type of banking 
business. 

This is not limited to the two or more 
banks in a single town or city. A recent 
survey made in a city with a population ex- 
ceeding 500,000 revealed that of the 50 larg- 
est banks in the Nation with total deposits 
of $81 billion, 41 of them were actively so- 
liciting business in that city. 

I shall not spend your time outlining the 
techniques employed by commercial bank- 
ers to strengthen the competitive impact of 
their banks. You are a sophisticated group. 
I am certain you are well ahead of me in this 
particular field and already know about 
techniques adopted yesterday that we in the 
Comptroller's office have not yet heard about. 

Commercial banks compete with one 
another and with many other types of finan- 
cial institutions, near and far. They ac- 
cept risks of a nature unlike those faced 
by many other businesses, regulated or not. 
Their net profit depends on the ultimate 
successful collection of outstanding loans, 
as well as on the interest yield. If they 
are to be adequately competitive, they must 
pursue a policy of progressive and war- 
ranted credit liberality and the assumption 
of reasonable risks. This is not a simple 
thing to do. It is easy to veer too far into 
ultra-conservative fields, or permit the com- 
petitive urge to lead into fields of unsound 
credit liberality that are of benefit to neither 
the borrower nor the lender. Commercial 
banks must be alert to every need for bank- 
ing service and provide it in a manner that 
will merit the support of public opinion— 
or lose the business and profit to a com- 
petitor. 

I think commercial bankers are doing a 
difficult job very well. They are able to 
compete effectively in the major banking 
fields with the very important exception of 
attracting savings funds. Here they are 
steadily and even rapidly losing ground to 
savings and loan associations, credit unions, 
and mutual savings banks. This is true 
largely because of a drastic Federal income 
tax differential in favor of the mutual asso- 
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ciations which enables them ,to outcompete 
the commercial banks in the all important 
rate of returh paid to the saver. Unless 
and until this competitive imbalance has 
been adjusted and the tax differential sub- 
stantially or wholly eliminated, commercial 
banks must continue to occupy an inferior 
position in seeking to attract the funds of 
savers. This is an important weakness in 
the commercial banking system, particularly 
for the many thousands of small banks that 
have always been nearly 50 percent savings 
in their deposit and loan composition. If 
relief is not forthcoming, their well-being 
is bound to suffer. Moreover, many me- 
dium- and. large-sized commercial banks 
hold proportionateiy large amounts of sav- 
ings deposit. Almost all commercial banks 
have need for savings funds in conducting 
their lending operations in the consumer, 
mortgage, and term loan fields. May the 
early future see an easing or correction of 
this major banking problem. 

I have not commented on the numerical, 
locational, and serviceable adequacy of com- 
mercial banks and the relationship of these 
factors to competition among the 13,514 
commercial banks and their 8,789 branches. 
That is another story. It is my opinion, 
however, that the public interest is being 
well served on these important points. 

I sincerely believe competition will be ade- 
quate in banking provided its management 
and policies are in the hands of bankers op- 
erating within sound and equitable statu- 
tory guide lines. Inequitable regulation by 
Government is, in my judgment, the shortest 
and most direct route to a breakdown of 
the advantages which accrue to all of us 
through banking competition. 

Thank you. 





Amending Mutual Security Act of 1954 


SPEECH 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7500) to amend 


further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the first amendment to reduce the 
overall authorization by any specific 
amount. The administration request 
for direct military assistance in section 
101 of the bill was for $1.6 billion; that 
is, direct grant military assistance. The 
committee, in its wisdom, reduced that 
figure by $160 million to the figure $1.44 
billion, which is the figure in the bill now 
before you. My amendment would seek 
to reduce it by an additional $140 mil- 
lion, and I might add, parenthetically, 
this is a lesser cut than the amount 
which the committee reduced it, to a 
new figure of $1.3 billion, which would 
be approximately $300 million in direct 
grant military assistance below the 
budget request. 

Now, if the members of the committee 
are interested in knowing what coun- 
tries receive direct grant military as- 
sistance, there is a very handy little map 
on page 9 of the committee print which 
shows all of the countries listed for di- 
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rect grant military assistance, including, 
the members will note, practically all of 
the countries of western Europe. 

Now, for further convenience, I would 
like to suggest that the members might 
be interested in reviewing in yesterday’s 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD certain remarks 
I made and certain tables I included on 
page 9877, which show the percentage 
of total national income spent on de- 
fense by many of these western European 
countries as compared with the percent- 
age of total national income which 
these countries spent on so-called wel- 
fare expenditures. 

These tables and the accompanying 
article were taken from the most recent 
issue of the U.S. News & World Report. 
We find some very interesting things. 
We find that Britain, for example, which 
has been receiving direct grant military 
assistance spends 742 percent of her na- 
tional income on defense and 10 percent 
on welfare. We find that France spends 
6.8 percent on defense and 15 percent on 
so-called welfare programs. 

The tables are there for Members to 
examine if they see fit. But what does 
it mean? It means that we are still con- 
tinuing a program of grant military as- 
sistance to countries which, as was 
brought out in the debate yesterday, have 
greatly increased their gold and dollar 
reserves and are well able to purchase 
military assistance should they require 
it. It means that we are continuing to 
give military assistance to countries 
whose burden of defense is much less 
than our own, whose taxpayers’ burden 
is much less than that of our taxpayers. 
But at the same time we are directly 
helping subsidize their own welfare pro- 
grams for the benefit of their own peo- 
ple, on which welfare programs they 
spend a much larger percentage of their 
national income than does this country 
which only spends 5 percent on its wel- 
fare programs. 

It further means, Mr. Chairman, that 
by continuing to assist these countries 
in their military programs we are there- 
by also assisting them to devote a larger 
part of their industrial potential to build 
up industries which, as we all have good 
reason to know, have been and still re- 
main very strongly and fiercely competi- 
tive with us in the world markets, not 
only in the export field but even here at 
home. 

I am not against these countries com- 
peting with us. I am not against the 
building up of their gold and dollar re- 
serves. I am saying this, that these 
countries of Western Europe in par- 
ticular are well able and should be re- 
quired to purchase much more of the 
military hardware which we are now giv- 
ing them and which I hope, if my amend- 
ment prevails, they would have to pur- 
chase if they wish to assume the levels 
of defense that we and they deem appro- 
priate for the defense of Western 
Europe. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a radical cut. 
It is a cut less than that which the com- 
mittee made. It brings the figure down 
to $1.3 billion. If anyone wants to ex- 
amine the minority report and reflect 
upon the tremendous amount of unspent 
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and even unobligated funds that remain 
in the pipeline in this program, it would 
be helpful. I suggest the program could 
well absorb the cut and that we should 


- pass this amendment. 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Can the 
gentleman explain why we are giving 
military assistance to Cuba as illustrated 
by that diagram the gentleman referred 
to on page 9? 

Mr. BENTLEY. No; I cannot explain 
why we are giving military assistance to 
Cuba. Perhaps a Member of the major- 
ity may be happy to answer that par- 
ticular question, but I remind the gen- 
tleman that, according to the map, Cuba 
is included along with a great many other 
countries. 





Amending Mutual Security Act of 1954 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H-R. 7500) to amend 


further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to comment on two subjects: first, 
on a point made by our friend from In- 
diana. I am sure we would all like to be 
able to set a termination date on this 
program. Also on our farm program, 
which costs us more each year than 
MSA. When would the gentleman like 
to stop our aid to farmers in Indiana or 
in Minnesota: 2 years from now? Three 
years from now? Five years from now? 
We cannot wind up farm programs until 
some ‘of the problems are solved. We 
would like to set a termination date for 
our American Indian programs, too. 
We have been at them for 175 years or 
more. I do not know any way that we 
can set a termination date until we get 
the problems solved. We have tried this, 
that, and the other in attempting to 
solve our international problems with- 
out war, and we are constantly trying to 
improve the programs, but we cannot 
now put a termination date on these ef- 
forts in the kind of world in which we 
live. 

Mr. HAYS. I favor terminating the 
farm program and Benson simultane- 
ously. 

Mr. JUDD. Wehad before us last week 
a modified wheat program which its pro- 
ponents said they recognized did not 
have all the answers, but that we simply 
had to have a program to try to cut down 
the wheat surpluses even though it 
might cost the taxpayers more money for 
higher supports. The House, including 
the gentleman from Ohio, voted for the 
program. Does anyone believe it will be 
the last? 
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Mutual security, like the $39 billion 
for our Armed Forces, is one of those 
things which we all Wish we could end 
now or know we could end, say, 3 years 
from now. But can anyone set a termi- 
nation date now on which our enemies 
will lie down, roll over, and give up? I 
do not know how to predict that. And 
to say now that we are going to end our 
program on a given date can only en- 
courage them to redouble, not reduce 
their efforts. It would defeat our own 
interests. 

Now, the other point, a while ago there 
was discussion about the International 
Development Advisory Board, and I 
think we ought to have in the Recorp 
the names of the members of that Board. 
There are 13, and by law they are to rep- 
resent broadly, business, labor, agricul- 
ture, public health, and education. It is 
an independent board. It was set up by 
the Congress to study this matter from 
the standpoint of the whole country and 
of all the particular interests mentioned. 
The membership is as follows: 

Harry A. Bullis, Chairman, Minne- 
sota, chairman of General Mills, Inc. 
Chairman requires Senate confirma- 
mation. I can assure the House that 
anything Mr. Bullis manages will be 
very well handled, indeed. 

Agriculture: Allan B. Kline, Dlinois, 
past president, American Farm Bureau. 

Business: Mrs. Olive Ann Beech, 
Kansas, president, Beech Aircraft In- 
dustry. 

Business: Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., 
Ohio, chairman, Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 

Economic development: Edward S. 
Mason, Massachusetts, professor of 
economics. 

Education: Clark Kerr, California, 
University of California. 

Labor: Lloyd A. Mashborn, Califor- 
nia, general president, Wood, Wire & 
Metal Lathers International Union. 

Press: Richard H. Amberg, Missouri, 
publisher, St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Press: Peyton Anderson, Georgia, pub- 
lisher, Macon Telegraph and Macon 
News. 

Public administration: Leonard B. 
Jordan, Idaho, former Governor of 
Idaho. 

* Public health: Lowell T. Coggeshall, 
Illinois, dean, Division of Biological 
Sciences, University of Chicago. 

Science: Edwin B. Fred, Wisconsin, 
president emeritus, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Venture capital: Robert W. Purcell, 
New York, chairman, International 
Basic Economy Corp. 

I think the Congress was wise to au- 
thorize such a board of citizens to ride 
herd on this program, to reappraise, re- 
evaluate, criticize it, and suggest read- 
justments wherever it believes they are 
needed 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
Iowa 


Mr. GROSS. I wonder how this Gov- 
ernment was able to get along without 
an International Development Advisory 
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Board for all the .months that it did, 
from August 3, 1957, to August 28, 1958? 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman is one of 
the sharpest critics of the program, and 
maybe if we had had this board func- 
tioning all the time, there would not 
have been quite so many things that 
the gentleman thinks are wrong with it. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
admit there is something wrong with 
this foreign-aid program? 

Mr. JUDD. Yes, indeed, I have re- 
ferred to them several times. 

Mr. GROSS. I did not think the 
gentleman would admit there was any- 
thing wrong with the program. 

Mr. JUDD. We have been working 
for months to dig them out and try to 
correct them. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought everything 
was lovely and the goose was hanging 
high. 

Mr. JUDD. I do not think you have 
heard a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs say that this program 
could not be improved, or did not need 
improvement. We have said that what 
the program is designed to do is ab- 
solutely necessary and the thing for us 
to do is to get on with the job—only 
do it better. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to call the 
gentleman’s attentidn to line 11 on page 
12, under “General and administrative 
provisions,” subsection (c): 

Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, foreign currencies available to the 
United States for utilization under this 
or any other act may be utilized by the 
President, in his discretion, for science 
and research, including the translation 
of scientific books and treaties. 

I want to remind the gentleman that 
he voted only last Friday against a cdal 
research bill here, but he is perfectly will- 
ing to allow a provision of that kind to 
remain in the bill. 

Mr. JUDD. This provision does not 
cost the taxpayer any new money. The 
purpose is to make it possible to use 
foreign currencies which we have ac- 
cumulated abroad in the sale of our com- 
modities, for such things as translating 
scientific books and documents written 
by foreign scientists. The day sputnik 
appeared in the sky, a lot of Americans 
asked, ““How did this happen and we not 
know about it?” Well, we had not been 
translating Russian scientific journals. 
They had predicted this would happen, 
6 months before. Where we have foreign 
currencies that cannot otherwise be used, 
is it not sensible to nse them to make 
available for American scientists and 
engineers, the scientific studies that are 
being reported in foreign scientific jour- 
nals? The purpose is to help American 
scientists and engineers, to help our own 
country. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentlema 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say to the gentleman from West Virginia 
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that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
was one of the strongest supporters of 
the bill to establish a Coal Research and 
Development Commission. 

Mr. BAILEY. Nevertheless that sec- 
tion is still in the bill, and I am going to 
move to take it out. 





Federal and State Aids to Small Business 


Firms 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Prof, Edward W. Reed of the School of 
Business Administration at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, has compiled a most use- 
ful compendium of Federal and State 
measures recently enacted for aid to 
small business. Because this synthesis 
can be so helpful to small business bor- 
rowers in the Nation generally, and in 
my own State ef Oregon in particular, 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. For the information of my col- 
leagues, Edward W. Reed is professor of 
finance at the University of Oregon. 


The article by Professor Reed was pub- 
lished originally in the May 1959 issue 
of the Oregon Business Review, under the 
title “Federal and State Measures for 
Financial Aid to Small Business.” The 
Oregon Business Review is published on 
a monthly basis by the University of Ore- 
gon Bureau of Business Research. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL AND STATE MEASURES FOR FINANCIAL 
Alp To SMALL BUSINESS . 


(By Edward W. Reed, professor of finance, 
University of Oregon) 


The financing of small business has long 
been a problem in America. Large and 
long-established businesses are generally 
able to obtain equity capital] and long-term 
funds from the sale of stocks and bonds 
through organized capital markets. Small 
firms have, however, had difficulty in ob- 
taining funds through the capital markets, 
and, if they are able to do so, the cost is 
almost prohibitive. A study made by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System early in 1958 indicates that adequate 
credit is available to small business from 
banks and private sources; but recent testi- 
mony in Congress regarding the financing 
of small business points to the inadequacy 
of facilities for providing long-term loans 
and equity capital. 

This problem has been partially met over 
the years by local industrial foundations 
and in more recent years by State develop- 
ment credit corporations. Congress has 
struggled with the problem for the past 
several years, and during the last session en- 
acted legislation designed to promote and 
encourage the long-term financing of small 
business. This legislation had three phases: 
(1) The Small Business Administration was 
made a permanent agency with increased 
iending power and a reduction in the maxi- 
mum interest rate it may charge borrowers 
(the Small Business Administration was es- 
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tablished as a temporary agency in 1953 for 
the purpose of making short and intermedi- 
ate loans to smalf business); (2) the tax 
obligations of small firms were lightened; 
and (3) the Small Business Investment Act 
was enacted to make funds available to spe- 
cialized investment companies. In this ar- 
ticle we are concerned primarily with the 
latter legislation. 

The Small Business Investment Act is 
unique in that greater emphasis has been 
placed upon private enterprise and local 
initiatiye than on direct Government aid. 
The act is designed to augment ownership 
capital indirectly by providing for Federal 
along with private funds to investment 
companies, which in turn will invest in and 
make loans to small businesses. It is hoped 
that this legislation will result in the or- 
ganization of small-business investment 
companies, which will attract large amounts 
of private capital and channel them into 
the small businesses throughout the coun- 
try which have need for additional capital. 

Small-business investment companies 
may be organized under the general incor- 
poration laws of the various States. If, 
however, the Small Business Administra- 
tion determines that such companies can- 
not be chartered under State law and op- 
erate in accordance with the purposes of 
the act, they may be chartered by the Small 
Business Administration under Federal law. 
However, they must be chartered» under 
State law after June 30, 1961, when the 
chartering authority of the Small Business 
Administration will terminate. By that 
time States will have had an opportunity 
to provide for the formation of such small- 
business investment companies and the 
chartering function by the Small Business 
Administration will therefore be unneces- 
sary. Termination of chartering authority 
by this agency will have no effect upon the 
continuing activities of any of the small- 
business investment companies previously 
chartered. 

A minimum of 10 stockholders may or- 
ganize a small-business investment com- 
pany under Federal law. These stockhold- 
ers may be individuals, partnerships, cor- 
porations, insurance companies, and finan- 
cial institutions, including banks insured by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
Insured banks,’ however, may not hold 
shares in such companies and in amount 
aggregating more than 1 percent of their 
capital and surplus. There is no require- 
ment regarding the minimum or maximum 
amount of stock that a stockholder must 
or can hold. Theoretically, one stocknold- 
er could supply virtually the entire amount 
required to start a small-business -invest- 
ment company. A bank, for example, with 
a capital and surplus of $15 million could 
organize such @® company as a subsidiary; 
in fact. this has already been done. 

A small-business investment company 
must have a paid-in capital of at least $300,- 
000 before commencing business. At least 
half of this must be provided by the stock- 
holders; the remaining 50 percent may be 
invested by the Small Business Administra- 
tion in the form of subordinated debentures. 
Subordinated debentures are evidences of 
long-term debt which rank ahead of com- 


_mon stock but behind other indebtedness 


in case of liquidation. The $150,000 se- 
cured from the Small Business Administra- 
tion cannot exceed a term of 20 years and 
will carry an inteerst rate of 5 percent. 
In addition to the $150,000 provided by the 
Small Business Administration as a part of 
the original capital, an investment com- 
pany may borrow an amount equal to 50 
percent of the paid-in capital and surplus 
from the same source. This loan will also 
carry an interest rate of 5 percent and will 
have a maturity of 20 years. Thus it is 
possible for the stockholders to derive $300,- 
000 from the SBA in the formation of a 
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small-business investment company with 
assets of $450,000. Small-business invest- 
ment companies will also be able to borrow 
from private sources and will probably bor- 
row up to $4 for every $1 of capital and 
surplus. The $150,000 loan from the SBA 
is authorized to encourage the formation 
and growth of small-business investment 
companies until they have been able to 
build up sufficient capital of their own. 

Small-businéss investment companies will 
be, it is hoped, of assistance to small busi- 
ness by making long-term loans and by pur- 
chasing convertible debentures. Loans can 
be made to both incorporated and unincor- 
porated small business concerns which have 
need for funds for sound financing, growth, 
modernization, and expansion. Loans may 
be made directly or in cooperation with 
other lending institutions on an immediate 
or deferred basis. Loans are limited to a 
maturity of 20 years unless an extended 
maturiay, not exceeding 10 years, will aid in 
the orderly ligiudation of such loans. The 
rate of interest charged by the company on 
loans will be established by the company, 
but cannot exceed tHe limit set by the usury 
law of the State in which it is incorporated. 
If there is no legal limit, a limit will be es- 
tablished by the SBA. 

Small business investment companies may 
make capital available to small business by 
the purchase of convertible debentures. 
These debentures will bear a rate of interest 
established in the same manner as are loans. 
Debentures may be callable on any interest 
payment date upon 3 months’ notice at par 
plus accrued interest. They may be con- 
vertible at the option of the company or a 
holder in due course into the stock of the 
small business concern. Before, providing 
capital in this manner, the small business 
investment company may require a small 
business concern to refinance any or all of 
its outstanding indebtedness so that the in- 
vestment company will be only holder of 
debt. The small business concern must also 
agree not to incur further indebtedness 
without the approval of the small business 
investment company and to give the com- 
pany an opportunity to finance such addi- 
tional indebtedness. A business concern 
securing capital from a small business in- 
vestment company in this manner is required 
to become a stockholder in the investment 
company in an amount equal to not less 
than 2 nor more than 5 percent of the capital 
provided. The amount that a small busi- 
ness investment company may lend to any 
one small business concern is limited to 20 
percent of its combined capital and surplus, 
unless otherwise approyed by the Small 
Business Investment Division of the Small 
Business Administration. 


The Small Business Investment Act created 
a fund of $250 million to be made available 
to small business investment companies. 
These funds will have to.be repaid in time. 
This mount of money will act as a revolving 
fund to be made available to other invest- 
ment companies as it is repaid. There has 
been widespread public interest in this new 
legislation, and a number of individuals, 
banks, and other financial institutions have 
applied for charters to establish small busi- 
ness investment companies. Nineteen of 
these applicants have been asked to proceed 
with their organization even though licenses 
have not been completely approved. ‘Two 
licenses have been issued. The companies 
that have already received a license are the 
First Minneapolis Investment Co., and the 
Citizens & Southern Small Business Invest- 
ment Co. of Atlanta, which is an affiliate of 
the Citizens & Southern National Bank. 
Though there has been some interest ex- 
pressed in Oregon, no investment companies 
have been chartered. Most of the interest 
has been in Portland, where two groups are 
seriously considering the’ formation of a 
company. 
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In addition to the funds that are made 
available to small-business investment tom- 
panies, Federal funds are also available for 
a specific purpose to State and local develop- 
ment companies that are already in opera- 
tion. The Small Business Administration is 
authorized to make loans to State and local 
development companies for plant construc- 
tion, conversion, or expansion, including the 
acquisition of land. These loans may be 
made directly or in cooperation with banks 
or other lending institutions through agree- 
ments to participate on an immediate or 
deferred basis. Such loans are designed to 
assist an identifiable small business concern 
and are limited to $250,000 for each identifi- 
able small business, such as one cannery or 
one foundry. These loans are made for a 
period of 10 years plus such additional pe- 
riod as is estimated may be required to 
complete construction, conversion, or expan- 
sion. However, this period may be extended 


for an additional period not to exceed 10° 


years if such renewal or extension will aid in 
an orderly liquidation. In agreements to 
participate in loans on a deferred basis the 
Small Business Administration’s participa- 
tion is limited to 90 percent of the balance 
of the loan outstanding at the time of dis- 
bursement. The authority to make such 
loans to local development companies expires 
June 30, 1961. There are at the present time 
17 local development companies in Oregon 
which could take advantage of this provision 
of the Small Business Investment Company 
Act. : 

The Small Business Administration is also 
authorized to make loans to State develop- 
ment companies exclusively. The funds that 
may be advanced to State development com- 
panies will be made in exchange for obliga- 
tions of such companies, and the amount 
available is limited to an amount equal to the 
amount borrowed by it from all other sources. 
These loans will be made for a period of 20 
years at 5 percent interest and the funds may 
be used for any acceptable purpose. 

During the recent session of the Oregon 
Legislature a law was enacted which permits 
the formation of State development credit 
corporations, which when organized will be 
eligible to take advantage of some of the 
provisions of the Small Business Investment 
Company Act. The objective of the Oregon 
act is to promote the industrial, agricultural, 
and recreational development of the State. 
A corporation organized under this statute 
will have the authority to borrow money 
from various sources, including individuals; 
financial institutions, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment and to lend funds and- purchase 
shares in business and industrial corpora- 
tions in need of financial assistance. It will 
also have the power to hold, lease, and 
transfer property. Such a corporation may 
be organized By nine persons for a capital 
of not less than $25,000. In addition to the 
stockholders, provision is made for member- 
ship in the corporation. Members of the 
corporation may consist of such financial in- 
stitutions as commercial banks, trust com- 
panies, savings and loan associations, mutual 
savings banks, insurance companies, and 
union health and welfare funds. These 
members will have no voting rights, but may 
lend funds to the State development credit 
corporation. Banks, trust companies, sav- 
ings and loan associations, and insuranhce 
companies may lend an amount equal to 3 
percent of their capital and surplus to the 
credit corporation; mutual savings banks 
may lend 3 percent of their guaranty fund; 
and union health and welfare funds may 
lend up to 3 percent of their funds. Those 
members who agree to lend to the corpora- 
tion will be called upon to lend when the 
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needs arise and the call will be prorated 
among the members on the same proportion 
that the maximum lending limit bears to 
the aggregate maximum lending limit of all 
members. The credit corporation is required 
to set aside 10 percent of its net earnings in 
@ surplus account each year until this sur- 
plus amounts to one-half of its stated capital 
for losses and contingencies. State develop- 
ment credit corporations organized under 
this act are exempt. from the corporation 
franchise tax and the State income tax. 
The act permits the State bond commis- 
sion to invest moneys from the various funds 
under its jurisdiction in the bonds of State 
development credit corporations. However, 
not more than 3 percent of each fund may 
be invested. ‘State development credit cor- 
forations will be examined by the division 


wf audits of the office of the secretary of ! 


state. 

The act states that the department of 
plahning and development “shall encourage 
and promote the formation of State develop- 
ment credit corporations where it determines 
that their formation is in the public inter- 
est.” The department may also consult with, 
advise, and give technical assistance to per- 
sons interested in organizing such credit 
corporations. 

Whether or not the program will be suc- 
cessful will depend on many factors. Bas- 
ically, the success will depend upon the en- 
thusiasm expressed on the local level for 
such a program, and the provision of a por- 
tion of the capital required. It seems that a 
certain amount of civic pride and responsi- 
bility will be necessary for the operation and 
success of a small-business investment com- 
pany. In addition to this very important 
factor is the level of management of the 
small-business investment companies. It will 
be management at the local lewel that will 
evaluate the requests for financial aid and ex- 
tend credit and equity capital rather than 
just another agency located in Washington. 

In Oregon a small-business investment 
company could be formed under the general 
incorporation laws of the State. The recently 
enacted legislation permitting the formation 
of a State credit corporation was not abso- 
lutely necessary; however, there are certain 
advantages in this legislation. In the first 
place, the legislation places the State legis- 
lature and the Governor on record that they 
recognize the long-term financing problems 
of small business and are hopeful that some- 
one will do something about it. Second, the 
legislation pprmits certain financial institu- 
tions which will serve as a source of funds 
and possibly very valuable advice to take part 
in a program that has as its objective the in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and recreational de- 
velopment of the State. Third the legislation 
also permits the State bond commission to 
invest a portion of its funds in a program de- 
signed to help small business. Fourth, the 
legislation creates an organization that can 
take advantage of that portion of the Federal 
law which permits a State credit corporation 
to borrow from the Small Investment Divi- 
sion of the Small Business Administration an 
amount equal to all of its other borrowing. 
Finally, the State legislation permitting the 
creation of State credit corporations opens 
up more avenues’ for funds than is found in 
the creation of a small-business investment 
company. 

Both the Federal legislation and the State 
act offer a tool to private investors to earn 
@ return on their funds as well as to help 
small business; then programs should even- 
tuglly result in increased incomes and profits, 
the basic ingredients of a higher standard of 
living. It is certainly a new frontier in 
small-business financing. 
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The Friendly Mountain State, West Vir- 
ginia, To Celebrate Its 96th -Anniver- 
sary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA. . 
IN THE SENATE OF -THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
friendly mountain State of West Virginia 
will celebrate an anniversary on Satur- 
day, June 20—its 96th. 

Ours is the State with the highest aver- 
age altitude of any of all those in the 
eastern portion of the United States. As 
many of my colleagues know, West Vir- 
ginia offers spectacular scenery and is 
famous for its historic sites and out- 
standing facilities for recreation. 'There 
are numerous evidences that a prehis- 
toric race of mound builders inhabited 
our area—one which the Indians uséd 
extensively as a hunting ground, even as 
colonial America knew it as a buffer 
against the marauding red men. Then, 
too, West Virginia was a prized pawn of 
the War Between the States and was the 
only State bern of that conflict. 

The rhododendron maximum or “great 
laurel” is the State flower, being a shrub 
of the heath family and is distinctive for 
its large evergreen leaves and delicately 
impressive pale pink and white blossoms. 

The cardinal, the male of the species 
having a rich scarlet coat with topknot 
and mask shaded with black, is our State 
bird. 

Official animal of West Virginia is the 
black bear, whose habitat in the State 
has been reduced to approximatley 12 
counties in the eastern mountain sector. 

The State tree is the sugar maple which 
produces delicious maple syrup and ex- 
cellent wood for furniture. 

Our State motto, “Montani Semper 
Liberi”—Mountaineers Are Always 
Free—depicts the sturdiness of our peo- 
ple, who are an appreciative citizenry 
especially conscious of the contributions 
made by former distinguished West Vir- 
ginians. 

We know that we will face challenges 
in the future, just as our forebears con- 
fronted them, and as we meet them to- 
day. 

We are aware, too, that our progress in 
the future will depend upon the resolute- 
ness of the manner in which we attack, 
and the degree to which we are successful 
in solving, the problems which will de- 
mand our attention. 

But, Mr. President, we will accept the 
challenges of the future and overcome 
our problems because there is widening 
determination that West Virginians shall 
work together for a better West Virginia. 

In this connection, on May 15, 1959, 
I had the privilege of addressing the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of West 
Virginia at Clarksburg, near my native 
community of Salem. On that occasion, 
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I suggested the adoption of the slogan, 
“We Are Working for a Better West Vir- 
ginia,” by organizations throughout the 
State. It was adopted by the progressive 
young men of that body and was promi- 
nently displayed yesterday, June 17, on 
the lead float sponsored by the West Vir- 
ginia Junior Chamber of Commerce in 
the parade at Buffalo, N.Y., where the 
national junior chambers are in annual 
convention. 

It is significant that the organization 
of junior chambers from our State 
gained the distinction of having the 
leading position in the national parade 
as a consequence of having been the 
State group which made the greatest 
rate of membership and organizational 
progress last year. 

That it should have been these ag- 
gressive young men who were the first 
of the major statewide groups to offi- 
cially adopt-and prominently display the 


slogan, “We Are Building A Better West- 


Virginia,” certainly augurs well for the 
spirit of future purpose. 

We are proud of and place great hope 
in the young business and professional 
leaders in our State. But we are not 
in any degree unmindful or unapprecia- 
tive of the distinguished West Virgin- 
ians of the past, or our present senior 
citizens who have contributed and still 
are giving much of their time, talent 
and resources to the recording and pres- 
ervation of our heritage. 

Among those of our leading contem- 
porary West Virginians who have made 
extremely salutary contributions to his- 
torical factuality and the recording 
thereof is the Honorable Phil Conley of 
Charleston—businessman, community 
leader, author, historian, publisher, and 
a former representative of this coun- 
try’s Govefnment in important missions 
abroad. 

On the eve of the 96th anniversary of 
our native State, I deem it appropriate 
to request unanimous consent of the 
Senate to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp Phil Conley’s article en- 
titled, “Seven Great West Virginians,” 
and the text of an address he delivered 
in West Virginia a few days ago on the 
subject, “The Birth of West Virginia.” 

There being no objection, the article 
and address were ordered printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

SeveEN GREAT WEST VIRGINIANS 
(By Phil Conley) 

In selecting seven most distinguished 
men to discuss briefly, I have chosen one 
from each of seven different lines of en- 
deavor and occupation. Among military 
leaders I am sure all will agree with me 

that Stonewall Jackson, the great soldier 
and strategist of the Southern Confederacy, 
is our most notable leader. I could have 
selected General Jessee Lee Reno of Wheel- 
ing, a conspicuous general in the Union 
Army who, like Jackson, lost his life in the 
. cause which he espoused; or Andrew Sum- 
mers Rowan, of the Spanish-American War, 
the man who carried the “Message to 
Garcia”; or General John Leonard Hines, 
Chief of Staff cf the Army in World War I, 
who took General Pershing’s place when he 
retired as head of the US. Army; or 
General Mason Patrick, who was the first 
Chief of the Army Air Service; or Admiral 
Julian Latimer, who was Judge Advocate 
of the Navy during World War L. However, 
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in my opinion, the most eminent military 
leader from this State is Thomas J. “Stone- 
wall” Jackson. 

Jackson was born in Clarksburg. He 
spent a good portion of his early years at 
what is now known as Jackson’s Mill, in 
Lewis County. He attended West Point 
Military Academy, where he distinguished 
himself as a student. He served in the 
Mexican War. It was in this struggle that 
he met Robert E. Lee, whom he later served 
in the Civil War. He was for a time an in- 
structor in the Virginia Military Institute 
at Lexington, Va. While he was a professor 
at that institution, Civil War was declared. 
Although Jackson deplored “he conditions 
of slavery, he offered his services to the 
Southern Confederacy. He was made a 
major in the Engineering Corps, but was 
soon transferred to colonel of volunteers 
and later made brigadier general. In the 
famous Battle of Bull Run, General Bee, in 
rallying his men, exclaimed: “See, there 
stands Jackson like a stone wall.” From 
that time he was known as Stonewall Jack- 
son. He was killed by his own men when 


a party which he headed, returning to camp, 


at Chancellorsville, was mistaken for Fed- 
eral troops. He died before he was 40 years 
of age, after ‘having distinguished himself 
as one of the greatest military strategists 
this country has ever produced. 

Among inventors, I have selected James 
Rumsey, the man who invented the steam- 
boat. Although Rumsey was born in Mary- 
land,:he spent most of his life in West Vir- 
ginia at Berkeley Springs, where he had a 
store, and later at Shepherdstown, where 
he did most of his experimenting with his 
boat. He was called “a crazy man who 
wanted to run his.canoe with a teakettle.” 
I could have selected as an inventor Dr. 
Dolbear of Bethany College, who experi- 
mented with the telephone. For a long 
time he had suits in the courts contesting 
Alexander Graham Bell’s claim to the in- 
vention of this instrument. Or I could have 
chosen Dr. I. N. Nicklin of Middlebourne, 
Tyler County, who 4 years prior to the in- 
vention of the telegraph by Dr. Morse, de- 
signed a machine which would give mes- 
sages over wires for some distance. But I 
believe that the outstanding inventor who 
lived in West Virginia was James Rumsey. 


Thtre is undisputed evidence which proves 
conclusively that James Rumsey’s boat was 
the first one to move by power generated 
in steam boilers. He discussed this matter 
with George Washington, and there is a note 
in Washington’s diary which shows his in- 
terest in the boat constructed by Rumsey. 
While Rumsey Was working at Shepherds- 
town, John Fitch came there under an as- 
sumed name and soon thereafter began work 
on his plans for a steamboat. On December 
3, 1787 a great crowd of prominent people 
gathered on the banks of the Potomac and 
for 2 hours watched James Rumsey’s boat 
travel back and forth on the river. It is 
reported that when it started, General Gates 
exclaimed: “My God! It moves.” Among 
others to see the boat move at that time 
were General Dark, Capt. Abraham Shep- 
herd, Maj. ‘Henry SBedinger. Newspapers 
in Virginia carried informative articles about 
the event. 

Rumsey went immediately to Philadelphia, 
where the Rumseyan Society was organized 
with Benjamin Franklin as its first presi- 
dent. On January 1, 1788, he published a 
pamphlet describing his experiments with 
the steamboat. This was the first printed 
publication of a West Virginian. The &e- 
ciety sent Rumsey to London with lette 
from Franktin, Patrick Henry, and other 
celebrated Americans. Here he built a new 
steamboat about 100 feet long, and 
made a successful trip on the Thames in 
December 1792. He met Robert Fulton, who 
launched the well-known Claremont in the 
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Hudson River in 1807. Rumsey suffered an 
attack of apoplexy in London and died. The 
world has given credit to Fulton for invent- 
ing the steamboat, but that credit is due our 
distinguished West Virginian, James Rumsey. 

Among outstanding educators from West 
Virginia, I could have given highest credit to 
Alexander Wade, the man who introduced 
the grading system for rural schools; or to 
Dr. Milton Wyllie Humphries, who, for many 
years, was a brilliant professor in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia;-or to Dr. Henry Ruffner 
of Charleston, who was for many years 
president of Washington and Lee University. 

But I have chosen as my subject for this 
classification Booker T. Washington, the 
man who became internationally known as 
a leader of the Negro race. He was born 
a slave in Franklin County, Va. He claimed 
that his first recollection was his childhood 
days with his mother and several children 
in a one-room cabin which had a dirt floor. 
At the close of the Civil War he came with 
his mother and brothers and sisters to 
Malden, W. Va., where his stepfather had 
work in the salt factory. Although Booker 
was only a boy 9 years of age, he was com- 
pelled to work. For some years he labored 
in the mines and in the salt factory. He 
was very ambitious to study. His mother 
secured an old spelling book for him. He 
tried to study, but with little success. About 
this time a private school was established 
in Malden. He was privileged to attend the 
school for a short time. When he enrolled 
he noticed that other children had two 
names. He had always been called “Booker,” 
and when the teacher asked him what his 
name was, the only name he could think 
of was ‘‘Washington.” ; 

While working in the mines he heard some 
Negoes discussing a school in Hampton, Va. 
He made up his mind then that he wanted 
to attend this school. Soon after this the 
wife of Gen, Lewis Ruffner wanted a servant. 
Booker applied for the job and was given 
$5 a month. Mrs. Ruffner became interested 
in the boy and helped him with his studies. 
He put together a few dollars and started 
for Hampton Institute. His life there was 
filled with hardships, but he finally suc- 
ceeded in graduating from that famous 
school. He came back to Malden and taught 
school for 2 years. He then was asked to 
teach at Hampton. From here he went to 
Tuskegee, Ala., where he established the 
most famous school for Negroes in the world. 
For many years he spent about half of his 
time traveling from place to place over the 
country lecturing for the benefit of his 
school. Critics have rated him as possibly 
the greatest orator this country has ever pro- 
duced. He was a personal friend of Presi- 
dents and a leading businessman of the 
country. When he visited Europe he was en- 
tertained by kings, queens, and other royal 
people. Andrew Carnegie referred to him as 
the “Moses” of the Negro race, and also said 
that two men by the name of Washington 
would.always be nemembered in the history 
of the United States, one as the father of 
the white race, the other as the father of 
the Negro race. 

Frem the outstanding statesmen of West 
Virginia, I could have chosen Francis Pier- 
pont, Governor of the Restored Government 
of Virginia; Joseph E. Kenna, U.S. Senator, 
whose statue is in Statuary Hall; Waitman 
T. Wiley, our first U.S. Senator; Newton 
Baker, Secretary of War under Wilson; John 
Barton Payne, Secretary of the Interior un- 
der Wilson; John W. Davis, candidate for 
President in 1925, or many others. However, 
I have chosen William L. Wilson, who was 
born and reared in Jefferson County and who 
distinguished himself as a scholar, member 
of Congress, and member of Grover Cleve- 
land’s Cabinet. Mr. Wilson attended school 
in Washington, served in the Southern Con- 
federate Army, taught in Columbian Univer- 
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sity, now George Washington University, and 
then practiced law for some years in Charles 
Town, W. Va. He was chosen president of the 
West Virginia University, served that insti- 
tution 1 year, and resigned to take his posi- 
tion in Congress. He served his district 
for 6 terms as.Congressmzin. While he was 
in Congress he was the author of the famous 
Wilson tariff law which became effective dur- 
ing the administration of Grover Cleveland. 
When Grover Cleveland was nominated in 
Chicago for his second term of office, Mr. 
Wilson was permanent chairman of the con- 
vention. He was then selected by Cleveland 
as Postmaster General of the United States. 
While in the office of postmaster, he originat- 
ed and put into effect the rural free delivery 
system. The first route in the United States 
was out of Charles Town, W. Va. He later 
became president of Washington and Lee 
University. Here he distinguished himself 
as an educator. 

From a list of theologians there are a 
number of names which could be chosen, 
such as Dr. C. R. Brown, who until recently 
was dean of the School of Divinity of Yale 
University, or one of the seven bishops of 
the Methodist Church—Morris, Edwin and 
Matt Hughes, Anderson, Claire, Hamilton, 
and Grose. But instead of these I have 
chosen the name of Alexander Campbell, the 
man who founded a great réligious denomina- 
tion, the Christian Church. Although he 
was not born in West Virginia, but in Ire- 
land, he spent most of his life in Bethany, 
where he established one of the outstanding 
denominational colleges which exist now in 
the United States. He was the first president 
of a college who demanded that all students 
study the Bible as a textbook. He founded 
the religious denomination on the theory 
that the Bible should be taken as the code 
or book of laws for the guidance of the mem- 
bers. Numerous articles and several scholar- 
ly books were written by this great orator, 
minister, and educator. Possibly no other 
movement in West Virginia has had such 
wide effect as that one started by Alexander 
Campbell in the little town of Bethany. The 
church he organized has. become interna- 
tionally known and has influenced millions 
of lives. 

Among journalists, West Virginia has pro- 
duced some prominent thinkers and writers. 
One of the men who distinguished himself 
by his numerous magazine articles was Porte 
Crayon, whose real name was Gen. David 
H. Strother. There are other notable writ- 
ers and journalists, but in my opinion the 
outstanding journalist West Virginia has 
produced is Archibald W. Campbell, editor 
of the Wheeling Intelligencer before and 
during the Civil War. He graduated from 
Bethany College in 1852 and came to Wheel- 
ing where, at 25 years of age, he took charge 
of a little newspaper. It was at that time 
the only Republican newspaper in the State 
of Virginia. Mr. Campbell was a fearless, 
outspoken man. He believed that slavery 
was a curse, and at the risk of' personal in- 
jury he denounced the institution in the 
columns of his paper. He never received 
the credit due him as one of the leaders in 
the movement to create the new State— 
West Virginia. Many names appear in the 
pages of history as leaders in the movement, 
but Campbell may rightly be called the 
father of West Virginia. Through the col- 
umns of his newspaper he influenced public 
opinion for the movement, and he persisted 
in demanding that the new State be organ- 
ized. President Lincoln’s Cabinet did not 
approve, and the great President was in- 
clined to veto the measure. At a critical 
period Campbell sent Lincoln a telegram 
which influenced him to sign the enactment. 

This editor also distinguished himself in 
the Republican convention in Chicago in 
£880, when Senator Conkling, of New York, 
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tried to force Grant’s renomination for third 
term as President of the United States. 
Conkling introduced a resolution demanding 
that every person present should abide by 
the decision of the convention. When the 
roll was called, the answers were “aye” until 
the clerk came to West Virginia and there 
were three “noes.” Conkling became angry 
and denounced these men, whereupon Camp- 
bell arose and said, “I will never come to 
any convention and agree beforehand that 
whatever may be done at that convention 
shall have my endorsement. Sir, as a free 
man whom God madé free, I always intend 
to carry my sovereignty under my hat. I 
never intend that any body of men shall 
take it from me.” As a result of this speech 
Garfield, of Ohio, requested that the reso- 
lution be withdrawn, and subsequently Gar- 
field was nominated and elected President. 
Before he was killed, Garfield selected Mr. 
Camphell as Ambassador to China, but the 
papers were never signed. This man never 
held office and never.received the credit that 
was due him as an outstanding leader in 
West Virginia. 

In selecting a businessman I might have 
chosen Senator Camden, who had much to 
do with the development of central West 
Virginia; Mr. Alvan McCauley, at one time 
president of the Packard Automobile Co.; 
C. W. Kittle, who recently died holding the 
position of president of Sears, Roebuck, & 
Co., the largest mail order house in the 
world; Isaac T. Mann, who exerted great in- 
fluence in developing coal in southern West 
Virginia; M. L. Benedum, who has discovered 
more oil fields than any man who ever lived, 
now a noted philanthropist, and many other 
distinguished West Virginians. 

I chose, however, a man who was born in 
Maryland and who came to West Virginia 
when quite young, Henry Gassaway Davis. 
Mr. Davis began work for the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co. when a mere lad. He was 
promoted to different positions and, as con- 
ductor of passenger trains running into 
Washington, he had the opportunity to 
meet a great many leaders at that time in 
our national life. He was the first railroad 
superintendent to work out a plan for run- 
ning trains at night. Peopie laughed at 
him but he persisted, and the first train to 
run at night was from Cumberland, Mary- 
land to Baltimore. It had a lantern on the 
front of the engine. 

Mr. Davis became a member of the State 
legislature, later a State senator, and was 
the first Democratic U.S. Senator from West 
Virginia to serve two terms. He was also 
selected as candidate for vice president on 
the Democratic ticket with Judge Alton B. 
Parker. He built the Coal & Coke Rail- 
road which operated through an extensive 
territory in central West Virginia. He was 
responsible for the building of towns and 
for the operating of coal mines. He had vast 
interests in lumber and oil and gas de- 
velopments. He was a philanthropist, gave 
freely to charitable, civic, and educational 
movements. The towns of Davis and Gassa- 
way were named for him. Davis and Elkins 
College bears his name, also Davis Child’s 
Shelter and Davis Park in Charleston. Be- 
fore he died he was familiarly known as 
West Virginia’s “grand old man.” 

Ann Jarvis of Grafton originated Mother’s 
Day, and this grant lady will live in memory 
as another outstanding West Virginian. 


—_— 


THE BirTH or WEST VIRGINIA 
(By Phil Conley) 

West Virginia’s birthday will be observed 
on June 20. Just 96 years ago on that day, 
35 small girls in red, white and blue dresses, 
welcomed the first governor of the State, 
Arthur Ingraham Boreman. The place was 
Wheeling at high noon. The girls repre- 
sented the States that had been admitted, 
West Virginia being the 35th. 
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On that day the Confederate forcés under 
Gen. Robert E. Lee, the gallant soldier of 
Virginia, were marching a short distance 
from where the first inaugural ceremonies 
were being held. They were on their way 
to the fateful battle of Gettysburg, the de- 
cisive struggle in the fratricidal conflict. 

The only change in the map of the United 
States after the War Between the States was 
the division of Virginia. The formation of 
West Virginia was not caused by the war, 
but the war gave the people west of the 
Alleghenies an opportunity to do something 
they had desired for many years; namely, 
become an independent State. 

In 1773, Benjamin Franklin was the lead- 
ing spirit in a movement to form a 14th 
colony, Vandalia. The capital of this colony 
was to have been at Point Pleasant; George 
Mercer was to have been the governor. The 
Revolution stopped this attempt. In 1776, 
a petition was presented to the Continental 
Congress to create a new State, Westsylvania. 
In 1816, a proposal was made to the Virginia 
Assembly that the State be divided into 
northern and southern sections. Other at- 
tempts were made at various times but with- 
out success. 

Let us review briefly the historic events 
leading up to the actual creation of West 
Virginia. When Governor John Letcher of 
Virginia assembled his legislature in extra 
session in 1861, and forced a secession con- 
vention, practically all of the delegates from 
west of the mountains opposed the move- 
ment. The representatives of the eastern 
section called a mock election to ratify the 
action of the secession convention. 

When the delegates returned to western 
Virginia, several protest meetings were held. 
The first one of importance was at Clarks- 
burg where 1,200 people assembled on April 
22, 1861. John S. Carlile, who had just re- 
turned from Richmond, was the leader of 
the meeting. 

The principal action of this meeting was 
to issue a call for a convention to be held 
in Wheeling on May 13, 1861. Delegates 
from the counties in this territory were in- 
vited to attend this convention to consider 
and determine upon such action as the peo- 
ple of northwestern Virginia should take in 
the present fearful emergency. 

When the convention was called to order 
in Wheeling, Carlile, in an impassioned ad- 
dress, demanded that the delegates form a 
new State. He had prepared a resolution 
for this purpose. An attempt was made to 
storm the convention. A parade was started 
with adherents carrying banners inscribed in 
large letters “New Virginia Now or Never.” 

After 2 days of bitter and acrimonious 
debate, Campbell Tarr, chairman of the com- 
mittee on State and Federal relations, 
brought in a report which was designed 
to satisfy both factions. It denounced the 
ordinance of secession and urged all citizens 
to vote against it at the election to be held 
on May 23. Further, the report recom- 
mended that another.convention be held in 
Wheeling on June 11, in the event Virginia 
voted to secede from the Union. 

At the election on May 23, the ordinance 
of secession of Virginia was ratified by the 
people in the eastern section of the State. 
Then followed the second Wheeling Conven- 
tion on June 11. Arthur I, Boreman was 
chosen president of the convention. Dele- 
gates from 31 counties were present. Subse- 
quently, representatives from four more 
counties arrived, making a total of 77 mem- 
bers. 

After bitterly denouncing the Legislature 
of Virginia for illegally calling for a vote on 
the subject of secession, the delegates 
adopted a “Declaration of the People of Vir- 
ginia.” It was a sort of assertion of inde- 
pendence. To this declaration the members 
solemnly affixed their signatures in much the 
same way that the patriots had signed the 
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Declaration of Independence in Philadelphia 
on July 4, 1776. 

On June 15, the convention unanimously 
adopted “An Ordinance for the Reorganiza- 
tion of the State Government.” Five days 
later, the convention proceeded to the elec- 
tion of a Governor and other officers. 
Francis H. Pierpont was elected Governor of 
the restored State of Virginia. The members 
of this convention took the position that 
this new organization was the real Virginia; 
that the section east of the mountains under 
Fletcher had withdrawn from the Union and 
therefore was not to be recognized as a part 
of the United States. That they reflected 
the will of the people is proved by.the fact 
that of 44,000 votes cast by people in what 
is now West Virginia, only 4,000 were for 
secession. However, sentiment was divided, 
as is proved by the fact that 32,000 men 
joined the Union forces and about 8,000 
joined the Confederate forces. 

The restored government of Virginia es- 
tablished a capital at Wheeling. Two US. 
Senators were elected by the legislature— 
Waitman T. Willey and John S. Carlile. It 
was a difficult task to start a new State-with- 
out money and in a time when sentiment 
was so evenly divided between the North 
and the South. However, Governor Pier- 
pont and Peter Van Winkle, a member of 
his counsel, signed personal notes for $10,000 
to take care of the expenses for the first few 
weeks. The Governor sat behind a plain 
table in a bare room in Linsley Institute. He 
sent troops to Weston where they seized some 
$40,000 that had been deposited in the bank 
by the State of Virginia for the erection of 
an insane asylum. 

Soon after the reorganized government of 
Virginia had been established, a movement 
was started to form a new State. Farsighted 
men knew that if and when the war was 
won by the Federal forces, Virginia would 
be restored to the Union and the people 
living west of the Alleghenies would be in 
the same situation they were in prior to 
secession. 

Consequently, upon the reassembling of 
the convention on August 6, 1861, discussion 
was precipitated immediately relative to the 
formation of a new State. After nearly a 
month of discussion, a resolution was 
adopted which provided that people living 
in the restored government of Virginia 
should vote on the question of the forma- 
tion of a “State of Kanawha.” The election 
was called for the fourth Thursday in Octo- 
ber. At the next mecting of the convention 
the delegates voted to call the new State 
West Virginia because many of them wanted 
to retain the name of the former State. 

The result of the vote for the formation 
of a new State was a surprise even to those 
who were most outspoken in favor of the 
plan. In Kanawha County the vote was 1,039 
for the new State and 1 against. In some 
counties there was not a single vote against 
the new State. The official vote was 18,408 
for the new State and 781 against it. 

On May 29, 1862, Senator Willey presented 
the memorial to Congress from the restored 
government of Virginia praying the admis- 
sion of West Virginia as a separate State. 

The United States Constitution provides 
that no new State can be formed from the 
territory of another without the consent of 
the former. 

The bill was passed by the Senate on July 
14, 1862, and by the House of Representatives 
on December 9. On the evening of December 
31, 1862, the last day on which the bill could 
be signed, a delegation of prominent West 
Virginians, headed by Congressman Jacob 
Beeson Blair, of Parkersburg, called on the 
President.. After some discussion in which 
the President told them that half of his 
Cabinet were for the bill and half were op- 
posed, he remarked that he held the ace up 
his sleeve. He said he was not making ap- 
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pointments for New Year’s Day, but that he 
would see them if they cared to come to the 
White House the next morning. Mr. Blair 
arrived at the White House early. There were 
no servants about. He saw a door on the side 
porch open, and he walked in. He found 
President Lincoln in a small room trimming 
his whiskers. After greeting him, the Presi- 
dent took him to.an adjoining room, pulled 
open a drawer and remarked that there was 
the ace he referred to the night before. The 
bill creating West Virginia was there signed 
“A. Lincoln.” 

On April 20, 1863, Lincoln issued a procla- 
mation that West Virginia would become a 
separate State 60 days thereafter. On May 
9, 1863, a convention was held in Parkersburg. 
At that time candidates for State offices were 
selected. They were elected by a vote of the 
people shortly thereafter. They were: Arthur 
I. Boreman, of Wood County, the first Gov- 
ernor; Samuel Crane, of Randolph County, 
auditor; Campbell Tarr, of Brooke County, 
treasurer; J. Edgar Boyers, of Tyler County, 
secretary of state; A. Bolton Caldwell, of 
Ohio County, attorney general. 

On June 20, 1863, just 96 years ago a week 
from next Saturday, those men took the oath 
of office as officials of West Virginia, in a 
temporary capital at Wheeling. And the 
State became the 35th State in the Union. 

At the last session of the West Virginia 
Legislature, a bill was passed which provides 
for a West Virginia Centennial Commission 
to be comprised of 15 members. This com- 
mission is already at work making plans for 
our 100th birthday to be celebrated on June 
20, 1963, 





Problems of American Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
arrival in Cleveland recently of the first 
vessel to transit the St. Lawrence Seaway 
inspired an editorial writer of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer to voice some sound 
views with respect to the need for and 
the problems of the American merchant 
marine. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial in question be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the*’Recorp. With meetings 
scheduled for next week here at the 
State Department, at which representa- 
tives of the leading maritime nations of 
Europe will press their belief that the 
United States should withdraw from 
world shipping activities in their favor, 
such thinking as represented by this 
Plain Dealer editorial deserves the most 
thoughtful attention. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, May 7, 
1959] 
Hat To THE “ExtTavia” 

The universal fascination of shipping 
fastened itself upon Clevelanders’ over the 
weekend with a fervor almost as ardent as 
that being generated by our Indians. 

From early Saturday on, the lakefront do- 
ings drew gawkers and sidewalk skippers in 
ever-increasing numbers. Thus the seaway 
already is proving to be something we cor- 
rectly anticipated—a topnotch tourist show. 
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Seaway contagion will break out again to- 
day with as much or more excitement at- 
tending the arrival of the first ship last 
Tuesday. Scheduled for early evening arrival 
is the spruce Extavia, a 7,800-ton freighter 
of American Export Lines. She'll be the 
first of America’s ocean flag fleet to hit port, 
and the biggest ship here yet. 

The Plain Dealer’s own salute to the 
Extavia will be a clock and plaque, a symbol 
of the importance we attach to the Nation’s 
merchant marine. 

We hope too that the chamber of commerce 
and the city port officials will muster up 
matching enthusiasm. There’s much to be 
gained from showing Cleveland’s newcomers 
how glad we are to have them. 

In a very real sense, we all have a vested 
interest in Extavia and the other American- 
flag vessels which will visit Cleveland. As 
taxpayers, we help pay her crew’s salary— 
through maritime subsidies. 

Thus Extavia puts the focus on how our 
merchant marine is faring as a whole. And 
the picture, despite Extavia’s gaudy new coat 
of paint, hardly is bright. 

Why, you may ask, get so excited? Just 
use foreign bottoms; they can haul goods 
cheaper. 

That’s a blunt, albeit not necessarily ac- 
curate, answer. During every. major war 
we've learned—but not all of us—the fallacy 
of such reasoning. , 

First, you get pinched out of shipping if 
an emergency arises. Maritime nations in 
times of stringency always give priority to 
their own needs, quite naturally. 

The second reason is obvious. An adequate 
merchant marine constitutes a key military 
auxiliary; it simply has to be kept alive and 
healthy for national security. 

Yet our merchant fleet is now close on the 
verge of block obsolescence. So much of it 
was built during World War II. We are 
badly lacking in fast vessels which, by their 
speed, can counteract to some extent the 
cheaper labor under foreign flags. 

The question of ship replacement is now 
@ sore point in Congress. An orderly, mini- 
mum building program would provide for 20 
new craft this fiscal year. Yet only 11 have 
been ordered so far in 1959, hardly enough 
to keep the vital shipyards alive and kicking. 
Nor does the administration think the budget 
will stand more. 

Conceivably the seaway will prove so great 
@ spur to business that a shipping. shortage 
will develop and we'll be forced to speed up 
construction. But an emergency program 
means greater costs in the long run. More- 
over, it will be several years before the Sea- 
way’s bounties become sufficiently fruitful. 

Steady replacement construction is the 
sound answer, if American shipping is to 
maintain a sound bottom. 





Massachusetts Labor Council, AFL-CIO, 
Urges Maritime Commission To Name 
Next Nuclear-Powered Merchant Ves- 
sel After the Late Former Secretary of 
Labor, Maurice J. Tobin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I wish to include the motion adopted 
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by the Greater Boston, Mass., Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO, which has been com- 
municated to me in the attached let- 
ter from President John J. Horan and 
Executive Secretary Stephen E. Mc- 
Closkey: 


MASSACHUSETTS LaBOR COUNCIL 


- AFL-CIO, . 
Boston, Mass., June 15, 1959. 
Congressman THomas J. LANE, 
House Office Building. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LANE: At the regular 
meeting of our organization held on June 
10, 1959, a motion was introduced and unani- 
mously adopted urging the U.S. Maritime 
Commission to name the next nuclear pow- 
ered merchant vessel to be constructed after 
the late former Secretary of Labor, Maurice 
J. Tobin. 

The Greater Boston, Mass. Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO, representing more than 250,000 
organized union members, is calling upon 
the Parent AFL-CIO and all State and local 
labor organizations throughout the United 
States to join in a national movement to 
perpetuate the life and memory of the late 
Maurice J. Tobin for his efforts on behalf of 
the organized worker during a long and dis- 
tinguished public career. 

The late Maurice J.’Tobin is affectionately 
remembered as a friend of labor who served 
the people of Massachusetts as mayor and 
Governor, and the people of the Nation as 
Secretary of Labor in President Truman’s 
Cabinet. 

We are calling upon the Massachusetts 
congressional delegation to spearhead the 
drive in Washington to have the next nu- 
clear-powered vessel named after the late 
Maurice J. Tobin, and to have construction 
of the vessel scheduled for the Fore River 
Shipyard in Quincy. 

This would be in keeping with Maurice J. 
Tobin’s deep interest in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry in Massachusetts, and would serve as 
a fitting tribute from the Bay State worker 
to the memory of a great statesman of 
Massachusetts. 

Maurice J. Tobin, who rose from a news- 
boy to the Cabinet of the President of the 
United States, represents the highest and 
finest traditions of America, and his success 
story has served as a model for. countless 
youths in the city of Boston who have been 
encouraged to set their sights at the high- 
est level, regardless of their economi¢ sta- 
tion. 

We urge, therefore, that this posthumous 
honor be conferred on the life and memory 
of Maurice J. Tobin for the very great con- 
tribution he has made and the dedication 
of his life to the community, State, and Na- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
JouHN J. HORAN, 
President. 
STEPHEN E. McCLOsKEYy, 
Executive Secretary. 





Mr. Charles Weissman, Wilkes-Barre 
Philanthropist and Civic Leader, Again 
Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
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from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
June 11, 1959: 


[From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader, June 
, 11, 1959] 


Honor TO Mr. WEISSMAN 


The award of a citation to Charles Weiss- 
man, founder of the American Auto Stores, 
by the automotive division of the United 
Jewish Appeal at the annual dinner in New 
York last night put the national and inter- 
national spotlight on the local businessman 
and philanthropist again. 

Although Mr. Weissman has been honored 
many times, here and elsewhere, usually the 
role is reversed. He is one of those indi- 
viduals who prefers to be found on the 
giving or doing end. 

But there are occasions when Mr. Weiss- 
man inevitably finds himself being singled 
out for distinction*by way of acknowledg- 
ment of his generosity and service to worthy 
causes. He has been a part of so many proj- 
ects that it is difficult to keep up with him. 
The pace he continues to set is amazing. 

The United Jewish Appeal long has been 
one of his pet charities. He has been linked 
with it so intimately that his name is almost 
as familiar to New York and Jerusalem as 
to Wilkes-Barre. 

Locally, Mr. Weissman belongs to the whole 
community. For almost a half century, he 
has labored for brotherhood and the better- 
ment of the area. It would be difficult, if at 
all possible, to place an estimate on the value 
of his personal service and his monetary 
gifts to the community. Other areas echo 
local experience and gratitude. 

There is only one Charles Weissman, and it 
is Wilkes-Barre’s good fortune to have him. 





A Proposal To Encourage Student’s Pur- 
chases of Musical Instruments 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


QF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, this 
week I have introduced in the House of 
Representatives a bill, H.R. 7725, to re- 
move the 10 percent excise tax on all 
musical instruments costing $150 or less. 

This legislation is aimed at encourag- 
ing the purchase of low-cost musical in- 
struments by students for use in ele- 
mentary, high school, and college music 
courses. 

Mr. Speaker, today the study of music 
is accepted as a normal part of the edu- 
cational curriculum of American boys 
and girls, and I feel we should do all we 
can to encourage young people with tal- 
ents in the field of music to play musical 
instruments. 

I should like to emphasize that al- 
though music instruction in one form or 
another is required in most elementary 
schools and is an elective course in most 
high schools, students who purchase 
their own instruments are under the ex- 
isting law obliged to pay the 10 percent 
excise tax. 

Instruments purchased by schools, 
however, are exempt from this tax. 

I should like also to point out that 93 
percent of the sales of band and orches- 
tra instruments in the United States are 
made to parents, students, private teach- 
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ers, schools, and religious and character- 
building organizations. More than two- 
thirds of these sales are made by .or for 
students. Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, 
more than 80 percent of all musical in- 
struments manufactured are purchased 
for educational purposes. I am particu- 
larly aware of-the problem facing young 
people interested in music because Elk- 
hart, Ind., which is located in my dis- 
trict, is one of the great centers of the 
band instrument industry in America. 

The figures I have cited were com- 
piled in a recent survey by the National 
Association of Music Merchants, and I 
believe they indicate the need for a revi- 
sion of the law to reduce the excise tax 
on musical instruments for the many 
young people who study music in our 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope very much that 
Congress will adopt my proposal. 





Amending Mutual Security Act of 1954 


SPEECH 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R, 7500) to amend 


further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

(Mr. ALGER asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentleman for his bal- 
anced budget amendment and join with 
him in his effort. I find it hard to be- 
lieve, as some have said, that an amend- 
ment to force spending within a balanced 
budget will be so unpopular that no one 
will vote for it. That is not what I have 
been hearing around here this year. I 
am appalled by the fact that the Con- 
gress is permitted by the Ameriacn peo- 
ple to go along unrestrained, without a 
constitutional limitation on the Federal 
power to tax, spend, and borrow—which 
is an amendment that I have been for 
since I have been here. But specifically 
as to this foreign aid bill, I will tell you 
what this amendment would do in a 
hurry in this Congress. We all know 
that some of this foreign aid is necessary. 
This amendment would force us all to 
take a look at foreign aid in relationship 
to all Federal spending. Before we left 
this Congress, we would appropriate 
whatever money was necessary for for- 
eign aid, made possible by subtracting 
from some of the large welfare programs, 
that we all know we are afraid of politi- 
cally. We could save enough money to 
put into foreign aid, if we but wanted to 
do so. We could indeed, if we wanted, 
provide foreign aid funds within a bal- 
anced budget. ‘There should be no op- 
position to an amendment that demands 
a balanced budget. 
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Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas had some other remarks to make 
and I will be glad to yield to him, if he 
would like to give us some more informa- 
tion on the amendment that he has 
offered. . 





Amending Mutual Security Act of 1954 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7500) to amend 


further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DOWDY. I want to thank the 
gentleman for yielding me a few minutes 
more time. 

Mr. Chairman, I qualified my state- 
ment that I did not expect my amend- 
ment to carry by saying that the cour- 
age to vote it up was not present here. 
It should be adopted, and that qualifi- 
cation to my statement that it would 
not be carried was if the courage is not 
here. Have we in the Congress failed 
to learn the great lessons of history? 
No nation was ever saved by bribery or 
mercenairies. Has a_ generation of 
“spendniks” come to power in America? 
Has this generation of ours failed to 
learn what happens to people who are 
irresponsible with money? Congress 
has got to quit trying to avoid facing up 
to financial fundamentals and so has 
the administration. If this program is 
so all fired good and Congress wants to 
put it over, the money can be raised 
by increasing taxes and by cutting down 
on some of the other expenditures. I 
just do not think it is that good. 

Mr. YS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS. I just wonder if the 
gentleman, either one of the gentlemen, 
would admit that one way of increasing 
our tax receipts would be to do away 
with the 27% percent oil depletion 
allowance? 

Mr. ALGER. The answer is that we 
cut down on some of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s welfare programs and waste- 
ful spending that we are now engaged 
in, cut out duplication of Government 
agencies which every man and woman 
present in this Chamber understands is 
certainly true. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I can 
conclude my remarks pretty quickly, 
but first in reply to the gentleman from 
Ohio I want to say that I am unwilling 
to take money away from any group of 
Americans to give away to foreign 
governments. 


A few days ago in requesting a 
greater national debt and advocating 
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increasing the interest that is paid on 
the national debt, the President said 
this: 

The achievement of a fiscal position that 
allows our revenues to cover our expenditures 
as well as to produce some surplus for debt 
retirement will improve substantially the 
environment in which debt management 
operates, 


This Congress can assure that ideal 
fiscal situation and position here in 
this country by adopting my amend- 
ment. 

I thank the gentleman from Texas for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. ALGER. I join with the gentle- 
man from Texas and commend him on 
the statement that he has made. 





American Legion Views on the Pension 


Bill, H.R. 7650 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the national legislative director of the 
American Legion, Miles D. Kennedy, has 
written a very lucid explanation of the 
pension bill, H.R. 7650, which the House 
passed on last Monday and which is now 
pending before the Senate Committee on 
Finance. I believe Members will find 
this interesting and informative: 

[From National Legislative Bulletin, June 
12, 1959] 
A New Pension Brit, H.R. 7650 


On Wednesday, June 10, H.R. 6432 went 
into the wastebasket. In its place a new 
proposal was introduced. It is H.R. 7650. 
Yesterday the new bill was reported by the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee and may 
pass the House of Representatives on Mon- 
day, June 15. This speedy action is not to 
be misconstrued as a sneak method of get- 
ting the bill on its way to avoid opposition. 
Actually, the new bill is the culmination of 
months of conferences—proposals and coun- 
ter proposals, in which the American Legion 
took a most active part. While we are dis- 
appointed that all our points could not be 
gained, we are pleased that the total first 
year’s value of the bill is about three times 
greater than the administration’s initial 
proposal in H.R. 6432, $308 million against 
a little over $100 million. 

In addition, the bill would accomplish 
death pension parity for the widows and or- 
phans of veterans of World War II and the 
Korean conflict on the same basis as author- 
ized for widows of World WarI. The Amer- 


ican Legion has sought this legislation for. 


many years and we are delighted that finally 
such inequity appears headed for erasure. 
This in itself is most desirable legislation. 

Now, before we discuss the new bill, let’s 
take a look at what we have in the pension 
program generally, and what our objectives 
were as we took our proposals to Congress 
in January. 

PRESENT PENSION PROVISIONS 

Today veterans, of World War I, World 
War II, and the Korean conflict who meet 
the service requirements may be eligible for 
non-service-connected disability pension at 
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monthly rates of $66.15, $78.75, or $135.45, 
depending on degree of disability, age, or 
continuous period of disability. Unemploy- 
ability because of disability is also a re- 
quirement, and net income from other 
sources is a bar if the amount exceeds $1,400 
for veterans without dependents, or $2,700 
if they have one or more dependents. 

Widows of World. War I veterans who met 
the service requirements are eligible for 
death pension at the rate of $50.40 monthly 
providing they are within income ceiling 
limitations which are the same as stated 
above for veterans, and if they have been 
married to and cohabited with the veteran 
for 5 years or more at the time of his death, 
or for any period of time if a child was born 
of the union. A qualified widow, with one 
child, receives $63 per month with $7.56 for 
each additional child. 

Widows and orphans of World War II and 
the Korean conflict veterans are not gen- 
erally eligible for mnon-service-connected 
death pension. They qualify only if the 
deceased husband and/or father had, at 
time of death, a service-connected dis- 
ability for which compensation would have 
been payable if 10 percent or more in 
degree disabling, or if he was receiving (or 
entitled to receive) compensation or retire- 
ment pay based upon a service-connected 
disability. Income ceilings, marriage re- 
quirements, and monthly rates are the same 
as for World War I widows and orphans. 

Orphaned children of a deceased World 


War I veteran, and without other parent, are - 


eligible for death pension as follows: One 
child, $27.30 monthly; two children, $40.95; 
three children, $54.60, with $7.56 for each 
additional child, all funds equally divided. 
The children are also limited to $1,400 an- 
nual income from earned or unearned 
sources. Orphans of veterans of World War 
II or the Korean conflict are not entitled to 
death pension unless the parent meets the 
service-connected disability requirements 
set forth in the preceding paragraph. 


OUR PENSION PROPOSALS 


The Chicago National Convention ap- 
proved Resolution 331 which asked modifi- 
cation of existing pension law to: Increase 
monthly rates to $75, $90, and $150 in lieu 
of present rates cited earlier; elevate in- 
come ceilings to $1,800 and $3,000, and lib- 
eralize the disability and unemployability 
provision at age 65 so that age alone (plus 
income ceilings) would become the criteria 
for pension eligibility. Bills to carry out 
these objectives were introduced‘in Congress. 

In Resolution 471 the convention re- 
quested congressional action to increase 
compensation and death pension rates for 
widows and orphans. Bills to accomplish 
this were also introduced. 


Death pension parity for widows and or- 
phans of veterans of World War II and the 
Korean conflict was reaffirmed at the same 
convention by adoption of Resolution 39. 
Bills to accomplish same were also intro- 
duced. 


No hearings on our proposals were sched- 
uled by the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee because of the President’s statement 
in his January 19 budget message to the 
effect that the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs had been directed to submit a pen- 
sion bill to Congress. Nothing would have 
been gained by hearings in advance of the 
submission, which was accomplished on 
April 15 and which was introduced on the 
same date. It was H.R. 6432. 

As reported in an earlier Bulletin, the 
National Executive Committee unanimously 
rejected H.R. 6432, and adopted a resolution 
(No. 65) which authorized National Com- 
mander Preston J. Moore to resume confer- 
ences with executive and legislative leaders 
with a view toward building an acceptable 
program out of the ruins of H.R. 6432, 
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In the resumption of discussions on this 
subject it soon became evident that some of 
the provisions of our pension legislation 
proposals met with stonewall resistance both 
in Congress and in the executive branch. 
They would not yield on a straight increase 
in rates and income ceilings, nor on liberali- 
zation of eligibility at age 65. Neither 
would they agree to “across the board” in- 
creases fer widows and orphans. . 

All this left the pension situation in 
pretty much of a compromise or nothing 
basis because there was practically no hope 
that Congress would consider our bills, or 
that the President would sign same should 
Congress pass them. 

On the basis of these developments the 
national commander and our Washington 
staff entered into last-ditch negotiations 
with White House and congressional repre- 
sentatives which resulted in the introduc- 
tion of the new bill, H.R. 7650. A basic 
principle of the measure is that pension aid 
is directed in greater proportion to those 
veterans and dependents needing it the 
most. At the same time the pauperistic 
rates and conditions of the first bill, H.R. 
6432, are improved sufficiently to remove the 
taint of a charitable handout, thus retain- 
ing a measure of dignity in the time- 
honored pension system for the veterans of 
our wars and their dependents. 

As we discuss the provisions of the new 
bill keep in mind that statistics indicate 
that over 1,100,000 veterans and dependents 
will be aided, either by increased rates or 
by coming on the rolls for the first time 
such as those previously denied because of 
incomes greater than $1,400 or $2,700 per 
year, and the potentially eligible widows and 
orphans of veterans of World War II and 
the Korean conflict. A breakdown follows: 
854,406 beneficiaries now on rolls would get 
increases; 72,039 now barred by income ceil- 
ings would be added, plus 205,684 widows and 
children of deceased World War II and Ko- 
rean conflict veterans. 

Important, too, are the facts that the 
proposed bill is not designed to be effective 
until July 1, 1960, and that it does contain 
a savings clause which provides that those 
now on the rolls, or those coming on the 
rolls by virtue of disability or death occur- 
ring prior to July 1, 1960, are not affected 
unless it is to their advantage to elect the 
benefits in the new bill. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS OF H.R. 7650 


Veterans without dependents or not rea- 
sonably contributing to same: * 
Other resources (annual income) : 


Per month 
OU: 0 WR kn eke Bienen eatin $85 
BI a es nah en ceili ticle is on vo tnenenenceian 70 


$1,200 to $1,800_..........-....2... 40 


Veterans with dependents or reasonably 
contributing to support of same: 
Other resources (annual income) : 


Per month 
OU 00 BR DOG he tine snd wecicce $90 
61,000 60° 93,000. cect nes 75 
92,000 36: GRR0Gi.2 dso kh 45 


(Note A.—If the veteran is in need of 


regular aid and attendance the rates are 
increased $70 per month.) 

(Notre B.—In determining annual income, 
where a veteran is living with his spouse, 
(and a veteran shall be considered as living 
with a spouse, even though they reside apart, 
unless they are entranged) all income of the 
spouse which is reasonably available to or 
for the veteran except $1,200 or 50 percent 
of such income, whichever is the greater, 
shall be considered as the income of the 
veteran, unless in the judgment of the VA 
Administrator to do so would work a hard- 
ship upon the veteran.) 

(Note C.—Net worth limitation. The Ad- 
ministrator shall deny or discontinue pay- 
ment of pensions when the corpus of the 
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veteran’s estate (net worth) is such that 
under all the circumstances, including con- 
sideration of the veteran’s income, it is rea- 
sonable that some part of the corpus be con- 
sumed for the veteran’s maintenance.) 

Notes B and C refiect new provisions in 
the administration of pensions and they 
would apply in the case of veterans, widows, 
and children. While limits are not pre- 
scribed in the bill, it is assumed that the 
Administrator would be entirely reasonable 
in his consideration of these factors. 

Income ceilings and rates for widows with- 
out children: 


Other resources (annual income) : 


Per month 
ar cos cand naed $60 
ee et Sains co cennnnnn 45 
Cia nudewontames coe 25 
For widow and one child: 

Other resources (annual income) : 
. Per month 
Be Oe eae ithe wccmennitionsene $75 
2 BEA BERG e tee nccweccwndcedne 60 
Se iis seen ncquee cmc memes 40 


(Note.—If there is more than one child 


‘the monthly rate will be increased $15 for 


each additional child.) 

Income ceilings and rates for children 
alone, or in cases where widow is ineligible 
for pensions because of remarriage or exces- 
sive net worth or income: 

Other resources (annual income)—one 
child: $0 to $1,800, $35 per month. 

(Note.—If there is more than one child 
there will be an additional payment of $15 
for each additional child but the amount 
due two or more children would be added 
together and equally divided.) 

The foregoing is a general summary of the 
provisions of H.R. 7650. Keep in mind that 
the bill has to be approved by both Houses 
of Congress and then by the President and 
that it will not be effective until July 1, 1960, 
as presently written. 

National Commander Preston J. Moore, 
following introduction of H.R. 7650, sent the 
following communication to Representative 
Ourn E. TEAGuE, Chairman of the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee: 

“Dear Mr. TeaGue: This has reference to 
H.R. 7650, a bill to modify the pension pro- 
grams for veterans of World War I, World 
War II, and the Korean conflict, and their 
widows and children. 

“The American Legion is disappointed in 
the fact that H.R. 7650, which was reported 
out by the House Veterans Affairs Commit- 
tee on June 11, 1959, did not meet the rec- 
ommendations our organization made when 
I testified before the committee on June 5. 
I feel that we had submitted a reasonable 
proposal calculated to meet the minimum 
requirements of veterans and their depend- 
ents. 

“The American Legion notes, however, that 
H.R. 7650 contains a number of suggestions 
made by this organization. The bill effects 
@ number of resolutions of the American 
Legion, some of which have been mandates 
for over a decade. In addition, the bill pro- 
vides increased pension rates for the great 
majority of veterahs, widows, and children 
now on the rolls, particularly the most 
needy; it increases the income limitations, 
making thousands of persons entitled to 
pension benefits for the first time; and it 
fulfills the Legion’s long-sought objective of 
equalization of the death pension require- 
ments for World War II and Korean conflict 
dependents. For these reasons the American 
Legion supports H.R. 7650. 

“The House Veterans Affairs Committee 
and its staff merit commendation for the 
time and effort they have devoted to this 
difficult problem.” 

In our next issue we will discuss House 
action on H.R. 7650 as well as some of the 
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details regarding the new bill's definitions 
of income, what fs to be counted as such, 
and what is not. V’e will also discuss the 
“savings clause” coutained in the proposal, 
Sincerely, 
Mites D. KENNEDY, 
Director. 





The New Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the course of debate on mutual security 
various Members have cited certain of 
the accomplishments under the program 
and its predecessor; the Marshall plan. 
Surely all would agree that nowhere 
have those accomplishments been more 
visible than in the spectacular resur- 
gence of war-devastated Europe. To- 
day, thanks largely to American private 
and governmental assistance, Europe 
stands restored and allied in partnership 
with the free world. 

Writing in the current issue of U.S. 
News & World Report, Editor David 
Lawrence has perceptively described the 
unity of spirit and mutuality of interest 
existing between America and Europe. 
As he so properly indicates, Europe’s 
economic reconstruction has given her 
peoples the confidence and strength es- 
sential to the maintenance of a united 
front against Soviet imperialism. 

Believing that Mr. Lawrence’s editorial 
will be of wide interest, I include it to- 
gether with my remarks: 

[From U.S. News & World Report, June 22, 
1959} 
Tue New Europe 
(By David Lawrence) 

Returning from a fourth visit to Europe 
since the end of World War II, this writer 
brings back impressions of a new and in- 
vigorated West. 

The strength of a nation or of a group 
of nations is an intangible and is not al- 
Ways measured by material things. Some- 
times the spirit of a people is even more 
significant than its stock of worldly goods. 

The truth is that Europe has not fully 
recovered from the effects of the last war 
but is definitely farther ahead, after 14 years 
of striving for an economic equilibrium, 
than it ever has been in a similar length 
of time following its other big wars. 

This time America fortunately has not 
made the mistake of the 1920s, when we ig- 
nored Europe, and particularly Germany, 


_and allowed the economic debacle there to 


bring on the dictatorship of Hitler. The 
Second World War, with its terrible losses, 
might not have occurred if we had projected 
then a Marshall plan for Europe or if we 
had put the weight of our moral and phy- 
sical power on the side of the democracies 
early enough to head off the Axis alliance. 

But, lest it be thought that mere grants 
of money by the American Government in 
what has often been referred to as “foreign 
aid” have alone been responsible for Eur- 
ope’s present comeback, attention should 
be drawn to the vast amount of American 
private capital that has been boldly ven- 
tured overséas and has contributed so much 
to worid recovery. 
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Thus, as revealed in an article in the June 
1 issue of this magazine, nearly $300 billion 
have been sent abroad from the United 
States in the last 10 years. American pur- 
chases of foreign goods account for $190 
billion, while $27 billion have been invested 
overseas by American citizens. Government 
loans and gifts total approximately $75 bil- 
lion. Private donations and organizations 
like CARE have provided $7 billion to help 
feed and clothe the destitute. 

What has most of this money been used 
for? To purchase the latest American ma- 
chinery and equipment, to rebuild indus- 
tries and cities, and to create the necessary 
reserves in gold for the further development 
of business and trade. 

Europe looks better, the people seem bet- 
ter dressed and happier than a decade ago. 
For Europe has hope and confidence now. It 
has a feeling of security in that its more for- 
tunate partner, spared the devastation of 
bombings, has wisely come to the rescue. 

America can be proud of its accomplish- 
ment. Our policy has been not merely one 
of good sense toward Europe but in our own 
self-interest. The world is more than ever 
interrelated on the economic side. A con- 
tinuance of economic chaos in Western 
Europe following World War II would have 
imperiled America’s own progress. 

Perhaps the outstanding fact about the 
European situation today is that, despite the 
interminable threat generated by Com- 
munist imperialism, unity of spirit and mu- 
tuality of interest is strongly imbedded in 
the minds of Western peoples. There are, 
to be sure, debates over methods and for- 
mulas. There are differences of interpreta- 
tion about current developments and a wide 
variety of plans on how to deal with the 
Soviets. But when the Kremlin makes the 
mistake of overstepping the bounds in any 
important controversy, there is in the West 
an instantaneous restoration of a common 
front. 

In some respects the situation is like the 
1930's. The voices of appeasement are often 
heard. The same old arguments are made 
that “summit” meetings and four-power 
conferences are desirable nowadays, if only 
to get a clarification of the intentions of our 
potential adversary. Unfortunately, some- 
times the West thereby puts itself in a 
cringing position, waiting for the aggressor 
to consummate his acts of aggression. 

Infiltration of the Western countries by 
Communist propaganda continues as Mos- 
cow probes for the weak spot in the Western 
armor, political distintegration from within. 
But again the spirit of a free people seems 
somehow, through its free press and radio 
and its parliamentary debates, to maintain 
national resoluteness. On the whole, the 
public in all the Western countries is alert 
to the Soviet game. 

The mood, moreover, is one of caution and 
restraint. There is patience and calmness. 
There is confidence that democracy will win 
out against totalitarianism, though the 
struggle may be long and at times exasperat- 
ing. The partnership with America was 
mever more important to the free peoples of 
Europe. 

If war comes, the West is ready. We can, 
if necessary, inflict an incredible amount of 
destruction. The Soviets know this. So the 
struggle now is on the psychological and eco- 
nomic fronts—and the reconstruction of 
Europe on thé economic side has given the 
peoples of the free countries the very con- 
fidence and strength they have needed to 
present a united front against those who 
threaten the peace of the world. Invulner- 
able unity among the free nations is the key 
to the prevention of another world war. 
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Unrest in Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the follpwing article by Mr. 
Henry Raymont, a correspondent for 
United Press International specializing 
in Latin American affairs: 

(By Henry Raymont) 

WASHINGTON, June 15.—A lull in the sud- 
den violence that shook Latin America last 
week has given officials here an opportunity 
to assess political and economic trends in 
that vital area of the free world. 

For different reasons, there was blood- 
shed in Ecuador, Nicaragua, and the Domin- 
ican Republic. Political turmoil broke out 
in Argentina, Colombia, Haiti, Paraguay, and 
Peru. 

The shadow of economic crisis enveloped 
Brazil and almost all other Latin American 
Republics whose exports of agricultural and 
mineral products have steadily declined in 
value in overstocked world markets. 

To veteran observers there was no doubt 
that the area as a whole is undergoing an 
acutely painful stage in the evolution from 
an agrarian and partially underdeveloped 
society into meeting the political, social, and 
economic demands of the modern industrial 
state. 

A United Press international survey showed 
that United States and Latin American of- 
ficials generally agreed on the origins and 
meaning of the recent events. 

But there were divergent views on the 
cure for the rash of revolutions and violence 
that periodically shake the tranquillity of 
the continent and which leads critics to re- 
gard the area as a region of banana re- 
publics. 

US. officials concerned with Latin Amer- 
ican policy fear that these periodic flare- 
ups obscure a gradual but undeniable prog- 
ress toward political freedom in the 20 Latin 
American republics. 

They point out that in a continent once 
dominated by unfformed dictators now only 
a few of these relics of the past hold real 
power. 

While they concede that the economic sit- 
uation is bad, they were encouraged by the 
stabilization programs undertaken by Ar- 
gentina, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru. 
After a period of austerity these programs 
will lead to a period of sound economic ex- 
pansion, the officials predicted. 

Only Brazil apparently continues to pre- 
fer inflationary policies on the grounds that 
tough curbs at this time would be politically 
dangerous and would retard the exploitation 
of natural resources, they pointed out. 

Most Latin American diplomats here 
agreed that the hemisphere as a whole has 
made big strides toward the principles of 
political democracy and representative gov- 
ernment. But they were less confident about 
the economic outlook. 

These diplomats believe the ultimate so- 
lution to Latin America’s problems lies in a 
sweeping, U.S.-supported development pro- 
gram such as Brazilian President Juscelino 
Kubitschek first envisioned in his plan 
known as Operation Pan America. 

The plan, launched a year ago following 
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Vice President RicHarp M. Nixon’s riot-torn 
tour of South America, subsequently was 
toned down and adjusted to the State Depart- 
ment’s more gradual approach to Latin Amer- 
ica’s economic ills. 

The overriding reasons for these difficulties 
are the fall in world commodity prices and 
inflation. Oversupply of agricultural and 
mineral commodities which make up the 
chief earning power of Latin America ac- 
counts for the price decline. Financing of 
government deficits by printing money and 
politically motivated wage increases in some 
countries feed the inflationary trend. 

Many of the countries that have recently 
shaken off dictatorships found their prob- 
lems compounded by the political disruption 
they inherited. As Cuba, Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, and Argentina have found, the disap- 
pearance of a despot does not mean the end of 
all problems. 

Traditional and new political parties were 
suddenly confronted with the need to win an 
electorate which for years had been subjected 
to the demagoguery and vain promises of the 
dictator. Concessions had to be made to 
power-wielding groups, often in conflict with 
a sound economic policy. 

In addition, outstanding professionals and 
students who refused to knuckle down to the 
totalitarian rule chose freedom abroad and 
did not return. As a result, many of the 
new democracies are facing a lack of trained 
manpower to fill key government positions. 

The Communist Parties in Latin America 
are taking advantage of this situation. In 
almost every instance of violence registered 
in recent weeks there were reports of Com- 
munist agitation. 

Several Latin American governments have 
taken steps to curb Communist activities in 
the face of growing evidence that a concerted 
move may be afoot to exploit the ferment 
in their countries. But there is no certainty 
whether this is just the beginning of a new 
Communist effort that may go underground 
in defiance of legal restrictions. 





Gratitude 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, on April 5, 1959, Hon. George E. 
Stringfellow, of East Orange, N.J., the 
imperial potentate, A.A.O.N.M.S., deliv- 
ered a sermon for the Friendly Sunday 
School Class of the Marvin Methodist 
Church, Tyler, Tex. 

I read this sermon with a great deal of 
interest and I think it is something that 
should be made available to the people 
generally, and I am presenting it for the 
RECcorD. 

Mr. Stringfellow is a businessman who 
has a deep interest in people and al- 
though he is a successful businessman, 
he feels that a businessman has a col- 
lateral responsibility in fraternal and 
civic affairs. His position as imperial 
potentate has given him great opportu- 
nity to be of service in these capacities, 
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We are fortunate in having a George 
Stringfellow and if we had a thousand 
George Stringfellows, America would be 
a still better place. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

GRATITUDE 


(Sermon preached by Imperial Sir George 
E. Stringfellow, of East Orange, N.J., im- 
perial potentate, A.A.O.N.M.S., before the 
Friendly Sunday School Class of Marvin 
Methodist Church, Tyler, Tex., April 5, 
1959) 

Good morning, ladies and gentlemen, I 
bring you the greetings of the Imperial Divan 
of the Shrine of North America. I bring 
you the greetings of the board of trustees of 
the Shriners Hospitals for Crippled Children 
and I bring you the greetings of the 830,000 
Shriners of North America which I have the 
privilege in part to represent. 

I am highly complimented to be asked to 
speak to the Friendly Sunday School Class 
of Marvin Methodist Church, one of the 
largest and one of the oldest Sunday school 
classes of men in America. This class has 
had the sterling leadership and has been 
presided over by the Honorable Galloway 
Calhoun, 33d degree, past grand master of 
Masons of Texas, past imperial potentate, 
A.A.O.N.MS., and president and chairman of 
the board of trustees of the Shriners Hos- 
pitals for Crippled Children, for more than 
a quarter of'a century. He has had a hand 
in feeding hungry souls as well as straighten- 
ing crippled bodies for a long period of time, 
and he is looked upon by his associates as 
one of God’s noblemen in every respect. 

When Dr. Calhoun asked me to speak here 
this morning to this large gathering, I was 
reminded that a few years ago I was invited 
to conduct the last service in a church in 
Newark, N.J., before the summer vacation. 
When I reached the church to conduct the 
service I observed on the bulletin board in 
front of the church this notice: “Dr. George 
E. Stringfellow will conduct services today 
and then the church will be closed for 6 
weeks”. I hope so much that my appearing 
here this morning will not prompt the elders 


* and the deacons to close the Friendly Class 


for any period of time. 

The text of my talk this morning is taken 
from St. Luke, chapter XVII, verses 15 and 
16: “And one of them, when he saw that he 
was healed, turned back, and with a loud 
voice glorified God and fell down on his 
face at His feet giving thanks.” 

While traveling from Galilee to Jerusalem, 
Christ saw 10 men partitioned off, ill with 
leprosy. Lepers then, as now, were set apart 
to prevent the spreading of the disease. On 
recognizing Christ, the men ill with leprosy 
called to Him in unison, “Master, have mercy 
on us.” The Saviour’s heart was doubtless 
touched by this plea and Christ said, “Go 
-show yourselves to the priest.” The Gospel 
narrator continues, “And it came to pass 
that as they went, they were made clean.” 
In present day language, cured. 

One of the 10, cured of leprosy, threw 
himself at Christ’s feet and glorified God 
in a loud voice. He gave thanks to Christ. 

Indicating his disappointment with the 
other nine, whom he had cleansed (cured), 
Christ asked, “Were there not 10 made clean? 
Where are the nine?’’ Having been freed of 
their affliction and set free, wouldn’t you 
think they too would have offered thanks 
to Christ before they engaged in revelry? 

The patience that Christ evidenced in His 
deaiing with ingrates never ‘ceases to 
astonish us. Yet even the patient Christ 
cried out at the ingratitude displayed by 
the nine depicted in today’s text. : 

The point I would stress is that only 

_1 in 10 evidenced gratitude to Christ for 
setting him free. 
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References in Scriptures to gratitude are 
replete. They are found in almost every 
book of the Bible. The Psalms, probably 
written about 250 years before Christ, are 
literally songs of thanksgiving, and because 
the Bible is the mirror of life, the ingratitude 
of man is also recorded painstakingly in its 
many ugly manifestations. 

The New Testament records that Christ 
frequently and publicly express His thanks 
to God. Christ set an example for gratitude 
and thankfulness when He expressed thanks 
to God for being the beneficiary of His wis- 
dom. Christ set an example when He gave 
thanks at the Last Supper and Christ set an 
example when He thanked the Father for 
the raising of Lazarus. Christ set a great 
example for us to emulate. Let us all be 
generous in expressing our gratitude to our 
benefactors. 

Marcus Cicero, the great Roman orator and 
statesman, born 100 years before Christ, said, 
“A thankful heart is not only the greatest 
virtue, but the parent of all virtues.” 

A thankful heart is something which can 
be cultivated. Let us do it. 

Lucius Seneca, the Roman philosopher 
whose doctrine was that “virtue is the high- 
est aim in life” and who was a contemporary 
of Christ, said, “He that urges gratitude, 
pleads the cause both of God and man, for 
without it we can neither be sociable nor 
religious.” Let us by a show of gratitude 
“plead the cause of God and man.” 

One rarely finds happiness emanating from 
an ungracious and ungrateful heart. That 
is why ungrateful men are usually unhappy 
men. Most of the present-day unrest, feel- 
ing of uncertainty, and insecurity is caused 
by ingratitude. That is a challenging state- 
ment but I submit that historical facts sup- 
port it. The present world outlook would 
be improved enormously by an occasional 
“thank you”. What is true of our relation- 
ship with each other is equally true with 
the relationship between nations. 

John Wilson, celebrated Scotch essayist 
and poet, known by the pen name of Chris- 
topher North, long maintained that nations 
have manners and that their manners were 
generally bad. With that thought in mind, 
let us look at the current scene. 

Is it not a fact that the bad manners of 
the men of the Kremlin are to a large degree 
responsible for world unrest? Is it mot a 
fact that whenever they cannot have their 
selfish way, and their way is the Godless 
way, they call us uncomplimentary names 
and indict us for horrible crimes of which 
we are innocent. Do they not remind us of 
a thief who snatches a pocketbook and runs 
with the crowd and yells thief to avoid de- 
tection? 

We gave the Soviet more than $11 billion 
in World War II to help her defeat Hitler. 
We gave the Soviets much of our industrial 
know-how. Our cooperation has.made the 
Soviet immeasurably stronger than she 
otherwise would have been without it. Yet 
they are today showing bad manners, ill 
temper, and resorting to detestable false- 
hoods in their efforts to discredit us and en- 
slave the free peoples of the world. This is 
done under the guise of promoting democ- 
racy and giving people more liberty while at 
the very moment snuffing out what little 
liberty there exists among the people under 
their heel. And I would remind you this 
morning that two out of five of the people 
of the world are today under the heel of the 
Communist dictator. 

Gratitude and readiness to say thank 
you stem from home training. It 
is there that we are taught the basic prin- 
ciples of decent living. Remember when 
as little tots we accepted a gift, how our 
parents admonished us to say, “Thank you.” 
i often wonder where all those little boys 
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and girls have disappeared. It would seem 
that some of them have grown into boorish, 
ill-mannered, uncouth adults, and have thus 
degenerated into ingrates. 

No one will ever fully know the amount 
of good will is accomplished in the world 
by the simple expression of “thank you.” 
Gratitude is just as much a sign of a noble 
heart as ingratitude is the mark of a mean 
and sour soul. Graciousness cannot be im- 
posed from without; it springs from the 
innermost self. In our daily contact with 
others our acts of kindness and thought- 
fulness are frequently ignored and re- 
buffed. We often find ourselves saying, “I 
sent a present to that person a long time 
ago and he never even acknowledged it.” 
Such thoughtlessness is sometimes hard to 
forget. Even the patient Christ had diffi- 
culty in forgetting ingratitude, If we would 
merit a place close to the throne of God 
we must earn that place. We must glorify 
God and thank Christ for his compassion. 

One must spread good will among all seg- 
ments of the human family. One must put 
into daily practice the basic principles of 
home breeding and good manners by ex- 
pressing at every opportunity to our neigh- 
bors and to the nations of the earth and to 
God our sentiment of appreciation and our 
sentiment of gratitude. We should from 
time to time as ourselves, “Am I repre- 
sented by the nine ingrates or do I stand 
with the grateful one who fell at Christ’s 
feet and offered thanks?” 





Economic Roundelay 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Lancaster News, Lancaster, 
S.C., of June 4, 1959: 

EcoONOMIC ROUNDELAY 


It just goes on and on. Last week the 
United States signed an agreement to lend 
Sudan $10 million to finance a new cotton 
textile plant in Khartoum, If the United 
States has $10 million it doesn’t need, we 
suppose this loan can be justified. At least 
the Government thinks so because it coupled 
news of the loan with the statement that 
Sudan has neither exported raw cotton to 
the United States nor imported American- 
made textiles. 


So, to the extent that a $10 million textile 
plant can supply her needs, Sudan is being 
helped to become self-sufficient. Some 1,500 
Sudanese will find employment, native cot- 
ton will go to the mill and Sudanese cus- 
tomers will no longer look to foreign trade 
for the textiles they need. 


It adds up to a neat little package and 
the United States can be proud of aiding 
the industrial development of a backward 
nation. Nevertheless, the world surplus of 
cotton textiles will be increased by the out- 
put of a $10 million mill. Suppliers of Su~- 
dan will be compelled to look elsewhere for 
markets or cut production. The United 
States may not be directly affected but some- 
how, somewhere along the line we have an 
idea our domestic textile industry will be 
feeling the slack when Sudan begins pro- 
duction, 
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Louis M. Brown, President of Eberhard 
Faber Pencil Co., Man on the Ran 
Toward Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
that was featured in the New York 
Times of Sunday, June 14, 1959, which 
highlights the president of the Eberhard 
Faber Pencil Co., Mr. Louis M. Brown, 
and sets forth the future planning of 
the company under the able direction 
of Mr. Brown. This internationally 
known firm has a large facility in my 
congressional district employing several 
hundred people and it has proved to be 
a most welcome addition to the depressed 
economic area of Luzerne County: 
PERSONALITY: MAN ON THE RUN TOWARD Fvu- 

TURE—BROWN WRITING BiG PROGRAM FOR 

OLp PEeNctIL CONCERN—AUTOMATION AND 

New MARKETS FiGuRE LARGELY IN PLAN 


The Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. is marking 
its 110th year by making news on several 
fronts. Behind the news is a dynamo of a 
man who has spent most of his business life 
with the well-known pencil manufacturer. 

He is Louis M. Brown, president since 1952, 
® man who bubbles over with wide-ranging 
plans and enthusiasm for the future. Among 
plans that have materialized: 

Eberhard Faber has just established a toy 
and games company, with many of the prod- 
ucts linked in one way or another to its 
varied line of some 3,200 pencils, crayons, 
and pens. 

The company is busy on a corporate ac- 
quisition program, seeking, as Mr. Brown 
put it in an interview some days ago, “to 
acquire companies, in lines allied and not 
allied, and we are making progress in the 
right direction.” 

“We expect some day to go public,” Mr. 
Brown confided. “However, that’s news for 
the future. We have no time schedule on 
our program. We are merely pointing that 
way.” 

Mr. Brown was interviewed on the run 
between planes. In the. city for the day 
from Eberhard Faber’s new plant just out- 
side Wilkes-Barre, Pa., he was filling a packed 
3 hours with a succession of talks with sales 
executives, shipping people, suppliers, and 
a host of others. 

CONSTANT TRAVELER 


On the schedule was a quick trip to Colom- 
bia and to Mexico to look over possible plant 
sites. After that he was due for busy stop- 
overs at the Wilkes-Barre headquarters and 
the New York selling office, with a trip to 
Europe coming up just afterward. 

“The big market for the future is in the 
underdeveloped countries,” he remarked. 
“The thirst for knowledge requires writing 
instruments, and that’s what we supply.” 

What was the situation on selling in for- 
eign countries, then, and what was the out- 
look for expansion abroad? 

“World markets are gradually being 
closed,” Mr. Brown replied, “and we have 
been making royalty arrangements with 
local manufacturers. And meanwhile we are 

,pushing ahead in our research laboratory 
to find new marking devices and new uses 
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for them—notice we don’t just use the word 
‘pencils’—and all sorts of other products. 
Right now 40 to 45 percent of our products 
are not writing instruments.” 

Mr. Brown held up one of his products, 
the familiar Mongol in yellow dress, a pen- 
cil known throughout the world, and asked: 

“Did you oe in the Philippines the 
word ‘Mongol’ ans write? And demand is 
very good in Mexico, too. As a matter of 
fact, you could mame one country after 
another where the customers are ready and 
waiting for inexpensive writing instruments. 

“Trouble is, there are artificial trade bar- 
riers that prevent pencil manufacturers 
from distributing as many as the people 
want and could afford to buy.” 


MEETING RESTRICTIONS 


A questi.n was put as to whether there 
Was any wey of getting around the restric- 
tions on imports from American manufac- 
turers. 

“What we've been working out,” he re- 
plied, “is a variation on royalty agreements 
with local manufacturers in individual 
countries. For the present, that is about 
the best way that can be devised. We have 
franchise plants in the Philippines and in 
Argentina and our own plants in Germany 
and Canada. The German plant, incident- 
ally, is part of the American organization, 
with no relationship at all to any German 
concern.” 

Was the ballpoint pen a factor in the com- 
pany’s growth? 

Mr. Brown ‘indicated what appeared to be 
a@ pencil of conventional appearance. 

“See this? This is a ballpoint pen in a 
conventional wooden case. We expect big 
things from this. Eberhard Faber owns the 
basic Biro ballpoint patents jointly with the 
Parker Pen Co. We didn’t do so well with 
it first time out, but this time we feel we 
have the problem of a quality product at an 
economy price really licked. We have intro- 
duced 26 models of wood-cased ballpoints 
for the office, industrial and business use, 
and for school and the home, and the re- 
action so far is everything we had been ex- 
pecting.” 

Automation? Big factor, or not? 

“You should see pencils being made. It’s 
a fascinating series of operations, from raw 
wood and graphite and metal and enamel 
colors to the finished pencil. 

“Tt used to be wholly a hand operation, 
and many in the industry still make pencils 
that way. We use every new development 
that speeds up output and holds prices down. 
We use a good deal of machinery, but we're 
not quite ready for a fully automated process 
from start to finish just yet. 

“Most of our packaging, however, is done 
by machine. The ballpoint manufacturing 
process is closer to automation than the 
pencils. - That’s because the pencils take 
quite a few more steps in manufacturing.” 

Are pencils more or less seasonal items? 

“Very much so. We sell on a seasonal 
basis, but we know pretty well what the 
seasons are, 60 we can manufacture on a 
regular basis. We have about 500 employees 
in Wilkes-Barre, and 150 more at the rubber 
plant in Newark, and about 50 busy on sell- 
ing. As we introduce more and more auto- 
mation we look for the total of employees to 
go up rather than down, because the total 
volume will go up.” 

Mr. Brown paused, then added: 

“A portion of the rubber plant, by the way, 
is being moved over the next few months 
from Newark to Wilkes-Barre. Then all the 
assembling and packaging will be in one 
place. 

“There’s a trend toward decentralization in 
the industry, but we find it more advanta- 
geous to keep the various parts of the pro- 
duction setup together.” 
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BASIS FOR ENTHUSIASM 


What was the basis of the enthusiasm over 
the outlook? Wasn’t a pencil sort of a stand- 
ard item that couldn’t very well be improved? 

“Not at all. That was the old thinking, 


and that’s what held us back. This business - 


is changing, just like any other, and it was 
exactly the belief that a pencil was a pencil, 
and only a pencil, that held us back.” 

The concern has been a family-held organ- 
ization for four generations, with its origin 
going back three generations more in Ger- 
many. The American concern and the Ger- 
man parent have been separate organizations 
since a split in 1890. 

Mr. Brown, who was born in Atlanta in 
1896, has spent most of his business life with 
Faber, and he is the first non-Faber who was 
raised within the company to serve as the 
president. : 

Great difficulties started for the company 
in 1945 with the accidental death of Eber- 
hard Lothar Faber, then 52 years old, the 
third generation of American Fabers to direct 
the company. 

When Mr. Brown became chief executive 
officer in 1952 he set out on a rebuilding pro- 
gram of major proportions. In the last 7 
years he has been credited with making 
strides as significant as in the 103 years that 
went before. 

When he makes notes—he is not much of 
@ doodler—he likes to use a well-sharpened 
Eberhard Faber pencil. 





Dean of Oregon Publishers, Amos E. 
Voorhies of Grants Pass, Celebrates 
90th Birthday 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Publisher 
Amos E. Voorhies of the Grants Pass 
Courier has watched his newspaper grow 
from the weekly Rogue River Courier to 
the daily Grants Pass Courier. For 
nearly 62 years Mr. Voorhies has ob- 
served the Oregon newspaper scene and 
been an instrumental part in recording 
the history of the State. 

In 1957 he received the title of dean of 
Oregon publishers at the 35th annual 
meeting of the Oregon Press Association 
in Eugene. 

Amos E. Voorhies was born in Michi- 
gan. He came to Oregon in the fall of 
1891 and worked in Portland. In 1895 
he was named foreman of the weekly 
Oregon Observer in Grants Pass. That 
publication went out of existence, due to 
a general business depression, but a bit 
later Amos Voorhies was asked to come 
back to southern Oregon and take over 
the Rogue River Courier with Mr. C. S. 
Price. 4 

His influence in the publishing world 
is considerable. His interest in that field 
continues. He spends many hours each 
day at work, preparing his weekly 
column and supervising preparation of 
the Grants Pass Courier’s 75th anniver- 
pred edition which will be published in 
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1959 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I include two articles from 
the Grants Pass Courier of June 6, 1959: 


[From the Grants Pass (Oreg.) Courier, June 
6, 1959] 


AMOs VoORHIES, DEAN OF PUBLISHERS OF ORE- 
GON, MarKs 90TH ANNIVERSARY 


Receiving congratulations on his 90th 
birthday anniversary today was Amos E. 
Voorhies, dean of Oregon publishers, with a 
record of almost 62 years as publisher of the 
Daily Courier. In partnership with the late 
C. S. Price, Mr. Voorhies assumed operation 
of the newspaper on July 1, 1897, when it 
was a weekly publication known as the Rogue 
River Courier. 

Since that time, “Boss” Voorhies, as he is 
known to scores of Daily Courier employees 
and former employees, has been at his desk 
almost every working day. He still spends 
several hours in his office each day, compiling 
material for his Saturday column, which in- 
cludes news items from each decade since 
1899; filing photographs which have been 
published in the paper; and supervising prep- 
aration of the Daily Courier’s 75th anniver- 
sary edition, which is’ scheduled for publi- 
cation in 1960. 

With his wife, Lulu, Mr. Voorhies makes his 
home at 421 Northwest B Street> where he 
has resided for 59 years. 

Organizations in which he has held mem- 
bership for a half-century or more include 
Bethany Presbyterian Church, 64 years, 50 
as clerk of the congregation; Grants Pass 
Lodge No. 84, A.F. & A.M., 56 years; Royal 
Arch Masons, 50 years; Melita Commandery, 
Knights Templar, 50 years; Shrine, 50 years, 
first as a member of Alkadar Temple and 
later as charter member of Hillah Temple; 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 50 
years, first in Ashland and later as charter 
member of Grants Pass Lodge No. 1584; Ore- 
gon Press-Association, 59 years, president in 
1935; and National Editorial Association, 53 
years. ' 

He is a member of the Southern Oregon 
Chapter, Sons of the American Revolution, 
of which he was president in 1945-46, and 
Sons of Union Veterans. He is one of the 
two living charter members of the Grants 
Pass Rotary Club, which he served as presi- 
dent in 1935. 

Mr. Voorhies has been secretary and direc- 
tor of the Oregon Caves Co. for 35 years, and 
has held membership in the California Press 
Association and “the California Newspaper 
Publishers Association for 29 years. 

“Boss” Voorhies received the title of dean 
of Oregon publishers at the 35th annual 
meéting of the Oregon Press Association in 
Eugene in 1957, and was awarded a life mem- 
bership in the local chamber of commerce 
at the annual dinner in 1948. 

At the 1950 annual conference of Oregon 
Publishers, Mr. Voorhies was one of 11 pub- 
lishers of the State who were awarded gold 
keys for having received the Voorhies Award, 
of which the local publisher was recipient 
in 1938. 

Amos Earlé Voorhies was born June 6, 
1869, on a farm near Greenville, Mich. After 
moving to Stanton, where they resided for 10 
years, the family returned to Greenville, 
where Mr. Voorhies was graduated from high 
school with the class of 1888. He worked as 
clerk in a grocery store for a time before 
turning to the field which was to be his life 
work. His first newspaper affiliation was 
made in 1891 when he worked as an appren- 
tice without pay in the office of the Green- 
ville Independent, a weekly newspaper. 

The future Daily Courier publisher came 
to Oregon in the fall of 1891, and worked as 
apprentice for several Portland job printing 
offices before joining the force of the Port- 
land’Sun. When‘that paper failed, Mr. Voor- 
hies came to Grants Pass in 1895 as foreman 
on the weekly Oregon Observer. 
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A general business depression. brought 
about the loss of the Oregon Observer posi- 
tion, and Mr. Voorhies was planning to re- 
turn to Portland, when, through the advice 
and financial backing of southern Oregon 
friends, he entered partnership with C. S. 
Price and took over the struggling Rogue 
River Courier. 

Mr. Voorhies has been associated with Wil- 
liam B. Smullin of Eureka, Calif., in radio 
station KUIN and KGPO-FM, now radio 
KAGI and KGPO-FM, for the past 20 years, 
and in KBES-TV of Medford, KOTI-TV of 
Klamath Falls, and KPIC-TV of Roseburg, 
since those stations were started, 3 to 5 
years ago. 

Associated with Mr. Voorhies in operation 
of the Daily Courier newspaper plant and 
other business enterprises with which he has 
become associated through the years are his 
son, Earle E. Voorhies, and his grandson, 
John E. Voorhies. Fourth generation of the 
family_is represented by 6-year-old Sandra, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John E, Voorhies. 

The 90th birthday anniversary observance 
this evening will be marked by a small party 
for relatives and a few close friends of “Boss” 
Voorhies at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Earle 
Voorhies, 1504 NE Ninth Street. 

An informal party was held in his honor 
at the business office of the Courier Pub- 
lishing Co., Friday afternoon, employees do- 
ing the honors and “Boss” Voorhies cutting” 
and serving the cake. 





{From the Grants Pass (Oreg.) 
June 6, 1959] 


ANOTHER Happy BirTHDAY, Boss 


Happy birthday, Amos E. Voorhies, whom 
we, the employees of the Courier Publishing 
Co., respectfully and lovingly call Boss. 

It is given to but few men to reach the 
90th milestone of living and to continue 
more than hale and hearty for a person of 
that many years. May you so continue as 
long as your life span may be extended. 

It would be impossible to enumerate the 
good things of your life; it would be equally 
as difficult to chronicle the good things you 
have been instrumental in bringing about for 
the welfare of your fellow man. 

Suffice it to say, then, in this instance, that 
you—and that includes the things you have 
accomplished—are an inspiration to all of us 
to keep on keeping on and strive to do the 
best within our power, absolutely the best, 
because of inspiration of you and others like 
you who have accomplished things by so 
doing. > 


Courier, 





Notice of Hearings on Proposed Legisla- 
tion on Functional Discount Bills 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Antitrust Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
I wish to announce the commencement 
of hearings on proposed legislation now 
pending before that subcommittee. The 
proposed legislation consists of the fol- 
lowing bills: H.R. 848, introduced by Mr. 
Montoya; H. R. 927, introduced by Mr. 
Rocers of Colorado; H.R. 2788, intro- 
duced by Mr. Osmers; H.R. 2868, intro- 
duced by Mr. Dononve; and H.R. 4530, 
introduced by Mr. Rruvss. 


. These bills would amend the Robin- 
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son-Patman Act so as to provide for the 
mandatory nature of functional dis- 
counts under certain circumstances. 

Hearings will be held on Thursday, 
June 25, and Friday, June 26, 1959, at 10 
a.m., room 346, House Office Building. 

All persons who wish to appear and 
testify at the hearings on these bills, are 
requested to notify Mr. Herbert M. 
Maletz, chief counsel, Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee, room 230, Old House Office Build- 
ing, telephone Capitol 4—3121, extension 
4853, as soon as possible, and in any 
event, before the close of business on 
June 22, 1959. 





Kearns Offers Labor Bill 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I am privi- 
leged to introduce into the Recorp an 
editorial which appeared in the Mead- 
ville Tribune of Tuesday, June 16, 1959, 
pertaining to the Kearns labor bill now 
under consideration by the House Labor 
Committee. I had the privilege of 
speaking in Meadville, Pa., in CaRROLL 
Kearns’ district, a couple of years ago, 
and had the pleasure of meeting the dis- 
tinguished publisher of the Meadville 
Tribune, Mr. Robert S. Bates. Person- 
ally, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate Mr. Bates for his 
fine editorial on the potential of the 
Kearns bill, H.R. 7265: 

KEARNS Orrers Lasor BILL 


Whatever kind of a labor reform bill is 
passed by Congress this year—if one is 
adopted at all—it probably will not fully 
satisfy either labor, management, or the 
general public. The Senate bill, which is 
preferable to none, is criticized in some 
quarters as being too weak and its bill of 
rights is opposed by labor as too restrictive. 

Appalled by the disclosure of corruption 
in the labor-management field, the public 
demands reforms, and labor agrees that leg- 
islation is needed to help it clean house. 
The argument is, What kind of legislation? 
Because the bills considered this far have 
run into so much opposition that adoption 
of any kind of a reform measure is endan- 
gered, perhaps Congress should take a closer 
look at Representative Carrott D. KEarNs’ 
proposal as a possible compromise. 

The Kearns bill undoubtedly is tougher 
than the measure labor wants and less strict 
than what labor’s opponents want. But it 
is not a punitive bill and, because it places 
housecleaning responsibility directly on the 
shoulders of union members, labor may find 
that it could live with it. 

Like other reform proposals, the Kearns 
bill makes extortion, picketing, and embez- 
zlement of union funds criminal acts. ‘ It 
bars exconvicts and Communists from office 
and forbids employer loans or payoffs to 
union officers or emplo of labor organiza- 
tions. It also has a bfll of rights with guar- 
antees for union members but with recog- 
nition of the right of unions to bar from 
membership persons it believes undesirable. 

The new approach in the Kearns bill gives 
union members the initiative for reform. 
Independently audited financial reports are 
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required to be made, not to the government, 
but to union members, who are sufficiently 
informed to question them. Because court 
proceedings often are costly and impractical, 
Kearns would have charges against labor 
officials follow the unfair practice procedure 
of the National Labor Relations Board whose 
membership would be enlarged. The Board 
would take over investigation and prosecu- 
tion of cases on charges filed by members 
whose identities would not be disclosed. 

The bill, requiring a secret membership 
vote within 7 days of beginning of a 
strike, would ban secondary boycotts. Its 
restrictions on organizational picketing 
would be far less stringent than some other 
proposals. 

The Kearns reform bill appears to be one 
that would not restrict legitimate union ac- 
tivities while it would give individual mem- 
bers the ablity to protect their own rights. 
Tougher than some suggestions, more mod- 
erate than others, it should be considered 
by legislators because of its middle-of-the- 
road approach. : 


The Legacy of Lewis and Clark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, it was 
little more than a century and a half 
ago that the astute and farsighted 
President, Thomas Jefferson, dispatched 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark to 
explore the great American wilderness 
beyond the Mississippi. The result of 
that tremendous and courageous under- 
taking gave the United States a solid 
claim to the Oregon section of the 
country. 

On this same trek to the Pacific, 
Lewis and Clark were, the first white men 
to cross and explore part of my own 
State of Idaho. Today, a new highway 
is being punched through the mag- 
nificently scenic Bitterroot Mountains 
along the same general route followed 
by the explorers as they entered Idaho; 
it has appropriately been named the 
Lewis and Clark Highway. 

As is well known, this year the State 
of Oregon is observing its centennial. 
As part of the national salute to his 
great State, the distinguished and tal- 
ented junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER] has written a fascinating 
account of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion, which appears in this month’s 
issue of Think magazine. I commend 
it to my colleagues and all others in- 
terested in one of the classic adventures 
of all time. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
dramatic and significant article printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Lecacy or LEWIS AND CLARK 
(By Senator Ricuarp L. NEvBERGER) 

In this 100th year of memibership in the 
Union for my native State of Oregon, we 
Americans are eyeing the limitless vistas of 
outer space. Hope and fascination attend 
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these stirrfng observations. Already our 
satellites travel in far orbit around the earth. 
A few even have passed beyond the earth’s 
ken. On some eventful night, the pioneer 
spacemen actually may soar out into the 
cosmic distances which surround our ter- 
restrial home. They will be exploring the 
ultimate mysteries of the universe. 

Yet, fragmentary though may be our 
knowledge of such incredible sweeps of sky 
and infinity, it is still greater than that 
known about their itinerary by the first 
Americans to trek overland to Oregon, 
which in 1959 is conducting extensive cele- 
brations as it observes the centennial of its 
statehood. 

The names of the leaders were Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark. So prodigious was 
the feat they accomplished, without map or 
chart, that the very phrase “Lewis and Clark” 
has become practically synonymous with 
exploration. In the spring of 1804 their 
faces were turned toward a trackless wilder- 
ness, then more of a riddle than is outer 
space to us today. No civilized person of 
any nation knew any verified facts at all 
about the domain which lay between St. 
Louis, at the junction of the Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers, and the hazy shores of what 
many then called the western ocean—and 
which we know as the Pacific, mightiest of 
earth’s seas. 

Thomas Jefferson, third President of the 
United States, had just bought Louisiana 
Territory from France for an eventual total 
of $27,267,622. All at once, part of the realm 
to be traversed by Lewis and Clark had be- 
come American territory, and yet it was ter- 
ritory that no American ever had looked 
upon. Lewis and Clark were headed into a 
blank expanse on the map of North America. 
Their President had bought a package yet to 
be opened. And it covered a fabulous area 
of about 1 million square miles; this was 5 
times the size of France, the nation that-had 
sold it. 

At St. Louis, geography ended and legend 
began. Many solid citizens feared that 
dewis and Clark would come to their deaths 
amidst jagged peaks of broken glass. Was 
this because Indians whispered of the Shin- 
ing or Rocky Mountains, which seemed to 
dent the sky? A few people insisted that 
Lewis and Clark would drop off the edge of 
the world for the roundness of our globe 
was not then universally accepted. Prehis- 
toric monsters snorting fire and brimstone 
were said to inhabit the solitudes which Mr. 
Jefferson had purchased. The President 
himself possessed no specific information to 
refute these disturbing rumors, but he felt 
confident that. Lewis and Clark could explore 
the great wilderness beyond the Mississippi 
and form a line of communication from sea 
to sea. 

Much of this confidence stemmed from 
his knowledge of the men who were to lead 
the expendition, particularly his 29-year- 
old private secretary at the executive man- 
sion, Meriwether Lewis. U.S. Government 
personnel was spread thin in those days. 
The President had to draw on the most in- 
timate member of his own staff to head the 
most important exploring party in Ameri- 
can history. Lewis was quiet, determined 
and taciturn. There was about him a 
brooding intensity which countenanced no 
failure or turning back. Jefferson felt if 
anybody could unleck the inner secrets of 
the North American continent, this was the 
man to do it. He had known Lewis since 
the latter’s boyhood in Albemarle, Va. 

Because_the President proposed that Lewis 
choose an alternative commander, to take 
his place if he should fall, Lewis selected 
his best friend and military companion, Wil- 
liam. Clark. This 33-year-old artillery lieu- 
tenant was almost the direct opposite of 
Meriwether Lewis. Clark was talkative, 
exuberant. and outgoing. He was the ex- 
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trovert of the expedition, Lewis the somber 
intellectual. Clark passed up the officers’ 
mess to eat with his men. He called gen- 
erals and Indian scouts, alike, by their first 
names. Despite the fact that one was an 
Army captain and the other a lieutenant, 
Lewis assured Clark that his status in the 
expedition “shall be equal to my own.” 
This pledge was never violated. During 244 
years of lonely ordeals in the wilderness, 
there is record of neither quarrel or tension 
between this remarkable pair of leaders. . 

Economy was a genuine watchword when 
the struggling new Nation was trying to 
stabilize its finances. So, in spite of the 
perils ahead, no surgeon ‘accompanied the 
expedition. Lewis took a refresher course 
in first-aid and simple remedies from the 
illustrious’ Dr. Benjamin Rush of Philadel- 
phia, and that was it. Congress had allowed 
only $2,500 for supplies. This barely paid 
for arms and trade goods. They would have 
to live off the country, because a mere 
$224 could be invested in rations. Members 
of the party were enrolled in the U.S. Army 
at $5 a month for privates, $8 for the three 
sergeants and $80 apiece for Lewis and 
Clark. This was not as parsimonious as it 
seems, for all had been promised parcels of 
rich land upon their return. Homestead 
acreage was a prime source of wealth on 
the old frontier. Lewis and Clark had their 
pick of many recruits—blacksmiths from 
Kentucky, adventurers from Virginia, car- 
penters from Pennsylvania, farmers from 
Vermont, voyageurs from across the border 
in Canada. It was not hard to enlist. 29 
members. 

Watch them as they row up the languid 
Missouri in May of 1804, the flag with 15 
stars flapping symbolically overhead. Clark 
is accompanied by his stalwart Negro seér- 
vant, York. Lewis’ big Newfoundland dog, 
Scannon, occasionally scampers along the 
wooded shore. Pvt. Peter Cruzat strums a 
lively folk tune on his battered fiddle. With 
these argonauts, as they voyage into the 
unknown, go the hopes of the little country 
along the Atlantic seaboard for eventual 
dominion over vast portions of a continént. 
The British, too, have been probing west- 
ward in the direction ofthe legendary great 
River Oregon, which may also be the Co- 
lumbia. Explorers carrying the Union Jack, 
like Simon Fraser and Alexander Macken- 
zie, would like to navigate its turbulent 
reaches ahead of Lewis and Clark. And in 
his kitbag Lewis carries a letter of credit 
in President Jefferson’s own handwriting, 
drawn on all American counsels in foreign 
parts. The President had ordered Lewis, if 
the Indian tribes proved too menacing on 
the outbound journey, to “seek a passage 
‘round by sea in such vessels as you may find 
on the western coast.’ ” 

From the beginning, the journals of the 
two leaders were packed with new lore about 
animals, shrubs, and trees. They described 
the antelope, black-tailed deer, prairie dog, 
wild upland goat and elk. Between dawn 
and dusk, they counted on a single day 52 
separate herds of bison. These covered the 
prairie like a moving cloak. Clark and a 
mountain man named George Drouillard 
nearly lost their lives to a 600-pound bear 
which absorbed five or six musket balls be- 
fore it died. This was not the harmless 
little black bruin of New England. Ursus 
horribilis, the frightful bear, Captain Lewis 
called the discovery. Today we know this 
massive creature, with reddish-brown fur 
and pitchforklike claws, as the grizzly. 

Near the présent location of Sioux City, 
Towa, Sgt, Charles Floyd died agonizingly 
of what Lewis described as colic. From thé 
symptoms listed in the journals, it may have 
been a ruptured appendix. All of them 
suddenly realized what it meant. to be far 
from the United States without a doctor 
in the party and only $55 worth of medicines. 
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By popular vote, grizzled Patrick Gass, of 
Irish descent, was chosen to succeed Floyd 
as a sergeant. For the first time Americans 
had voted in the immense realm they would 
one day rule by the ballot. 

Winter’s snows found them 1,600 miles 
up the Missouri not far from where Bis- 
marck, N. Dak., stands today. They spent 
the winter among the friendly Mandan, In- 
dians. Here Lewis and Clark acquired an 
interpreter, a shiftless halfbreed named 
Toussaint Charbonneau. This incident 
might never have reached the pages of his- 
tory had it not been for Charbonneau’s In- 
dian wife, a lithe 19-year-old Shoshone with 
dark eyes and darker braids. Sacajawea had 
been stolen from her people and made a 
slave girl. Lewis hesitated to take along 
@ woman on the expedition. Still, he needed 
the interpreter. He also made note of the 
fact that Sacajawea’s people “were said to 
live back of the high ranges. Perhaps she 
knew the way westward. 

When the spring of 1805 released the 
plains from the clutch of snow and ice, 
they continued up the Missouri. On May 
26, Lewis sighted majestic mountains on 
the far horizon. Never before had an Amer- 
ican seen such peaks in his native land. 
That night, in the glow of the dancing 
campfire, the captain’s introspective views 
were confided to his journal: “I beheld the 
Rocky Mountains for the first time. I re- 
flected upon the difficulties which this 
snowy barrier probably would throw in my 
way to the ocean. I thought of the suffer- 
ings and hardships of myself and party in 
them. This in some. measure counterbal- 
anced the joy I had felt.” 

His estimate of difficulties was not exag- 
gerated. The Missouri dwindled into three 
swift but shallow tributaries, which they 
named the Jefferson, Gallatin and Madison 
Rivers in tribute to their patron saint and 
two members of his Cabinet. They sloshed 
through icy waters to push the boats up 
rushing rapids. Their ankles were too numb 
to.feel pain. Finally they could navigate no 
further. Gorges hemmed in the stream. 
They had come to the cradle of what Lewis 
described as “the heretofore boundless 
Missouri.” 

With nearly 300 pounds of trade articles 
and ammunition per man, they needed 
horses to cross the forbidding ramparts 
which towered above them. Lewis and three 
picked companions wandered alone in the 
mountains, looking for Indians with ponies 
to barter. At Lemhi Pass, in one of the 
decisive moments of American history, they 
met Chief Cameahwait and 60 mounted Sho- 
shone warriors. Lewis had just become the 
first American ever to cross the Continental 
Divide. Now he and his three subordinates 
faced armed Indian braves who never before 
had seen people of white skin. 

Lewis dropped his gun to the ground 
and advanced with the flag to meet Cameah- 
wait, who came forward on his prancing 
steed. 

“Tabba bone, tabba bone (white man) ,” 
Lewis kept repeating. He rolled up his 
tattered buckskin jacket to show the pale 
color of his arm. 

Meriwether Lewis, in that instant, rep- 
resented the Vanguard of the advancing 
Nation which 1 day would dominate the 
coy sinent and relegate such tribes as the 
Shdshones to crowded reservations. Ca- 
meahwait could have given the signal to 
wipe out the four beleaguered strangers 
and the whole pattern of North American 
development might have been altered, or, 
at the very least, delayed. But the chief 
slid from his horse and embraced President 
Jefferson’s secretary. 

“Ah hi e [I am much pleased],” he said. 

Thirty-eight ponies were obtained from 
the Shoshones, a trade which became easier 
after Sacajawea proved to be Cameahwaits’ 
long-lost sister. Yet their sternest hardships 
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still awaited them—tin the endless labyrinth 
of the Bitterroot Range, sprawling across 
what is now northern Idaho. Their aged 
Shoshone guide, whom Clark dubbed “Old 
Toby,” lost the route. The first snows of 
fall trapped them on the high ridge above 
the Lochsa Fork of the Clearwater River. 
Thirty-two adults and Sacajewea’s baby 
often had no more than a brace of grouse 
to eat during a 24-hour period. Lewis got 
off his horse and gave the seat to a private 
with a racking cough. At a chilly meadow 
which they named “Indian Post Office,” they 
left cairns of frock to guide them on their 
return journey—if ever they returned. And 
at last they clambered off the Lolo Trail and 
bivouacked beside the main stem of the 
Clearwater, where they hollowed out four 
huge logs of Ponderosa pine to take them to 
the sea. 
ON TO THE PACIFIC 

They shot the Clearwater to the Snake, 
and the Snake to a massive and surging tor- 
rent which could only be the Columbia. 
They paddled past Indians spearing tons of 
salmon, They looked up at lordly white vol- 
canic cones that appeared lost in the heav- 
ens. One morning Lewis thought he heard 
the dull boom’ of artillery. The water had 
a salty tang. Gulls wheeled in the air. 
Around noon of November 7, 1805, a dense 
fog lifted from off the Columbia like the cur- 
tain on some mighty stage. They peered in- 
tently westward. And there it was, break- 
ing in white-capped splendor beyond the 
bar—the spume and foam of the ocean 
which stretched across the globe to ancient 
Cathay. 

For the first time, men carrying the 
American flag had spanned the continent. 
Clark scrawled enthusiastically in his diary, 
“Ocean in view. Ah, the joy. We are in 
view of the ocean, that great Pacific Ocean 
which we have been so long anxious to see.” 

On the fir-dotted grasslands near the 
ocean, they built the stockade known as 
Fort Clatsop, Never before had Americans, 
lived on the Pacific’s shores. As these words 
are written, the U.S. National Park Service 
is building the Fort Clatsop National Memo- 
rial on the site of the ancient fort, in 
memory of the valiant party whose winter 
there helped to establish their country’s 
claim to more than half a continent. Yet, 
when Lewis and Clark were at Fort Clatsop, 
they did not consider themselves within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. One 
morning Clark carved the cryptic record in 
the bark of a tall forest giant of Douglas- 
fir: 

“Wm. Clark, Dec. 3d, 1805, 
By land from the U. States 
In 1804 & 5.” 


BACK FROM THE WILDERNESS _ 


The vessel which Jefferson had hoped for 
‘never anchored off the Oregon seacoast while 
Lewis and Clark wintered there. But their 
experiences with the Indians had been main- 
ly amicable and they did not shrink from 
the homeward trek by land. Ironically, how- 
ever, the brig Lydia from Boston put into the 
Columbia’s mouth less than 3 weeks after 
the Lewis and Clark expedition had started 
up the majestic river at the end of March, 
1806. By that narrow margin did they miss 
a boat ride around the Horn and back to 
the United States. 


As it was, they reached St. Louis on Sep- 


tember 23. They had been gone approxi- 
mately 24% years and they had journeyed 
about 8,000 miles. Because virtually 
all ‘hope had been given up for them, 
they could not have been greeted more sur- 
prisedly than we might herald a wayfarer 
back from outer space today. And surely 
outer space contains no more amazing tales 
than did the western portion of the North 
American Continent in the bygone era, be- 
fore maps ever had been made of what is now 
our country. * 
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My friend, the late Bernard DeVoto, dis- 
tinguished winner of Pulitzer Prizes for his 
writings on the American West, once told 
me that, if he could have been reincarnated 
at any period in history, he would have 
chosen to go along with Lewis and Clark. 

“Imagine,” said he, “at the incomparable 
thrill of being first to see the sources of the 
Yellowstone and the Missouri, to span the 
Rockies, to drink from the headwaters of 
the Columbia and to come, at last, to the 
Pacific from upstream. What other experi- 
ence in our history could possibly compare 
with this?” 

And, as if to demonstrate that he truly 
meant what he said, DeVoto’s final request 
asked that his ashes be scattered at Indian 
Post Office on the Lolo Trail, where still re- 
main the cairns of granite and lava rock 
which guided Lewis and Clark back across 
the terrible Bitterroots on their return 
journey. 

My wife and I have stood on the high 
divide above the Lochsa, beside those fateful 
and crumbling cairns. A trail threads to 
them through the alpine meadow. It is the 
only trail there, so it must be the Lolo of 
such great destiny. Along that strip of 
forest duff came the first westbound Ameri- 
cans long ago, hungry and cold and in quest 
of their way. As I looked at the wavering 
path. I thought I saw them in my mind’s 
eye, led by the gallant officer from Albemarle, 
Virginia, who had served his President both 
in executive offices and hostile wilderness. 

And I hoped and prayed that we, in our 
own era, were worthy of that bygone journey 
which had accomplished so much for the 
United States of America. 





The Hells Canyon Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter which 
I have received from the Verendry Elec- 
tric Co-op, Inc., of Vélva, N. Dak., along 
with a resolution passed by that co-op. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

VERENDRYE ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., 
Velva, N. Dak., June 11, 1959. 
Hon. Senator WayNE MorsE, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse:The attached is a 
copy of a resolution passed at the annual 
meeting of the members of the Verendrye 
Electric Cooperative of Velva, N. Dak., held 
on June 8. 

Keep up the good work. 

Yours truly, ° 
MeELFrorD Hanson, Manager. 





RESOLUTION 11 


Whereas, the Verendrye Electric Coopera- 
tive, Inc., duly assembied in annual meeting 
this 8th day of June 1959 have long been 
aware of the good work done by Senator 
Wayne Morse of Oregon and are wholly in 
favor of his efforts in regard to a multi- 
purpose dam in Hells Canyon: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge our North Dakota 
congressional delegation to support Senator 
Morse in his efforts. 
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Early Settlers of Edwardsville, Pa., Faced 
Death From Hostile Indian Bands 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Wilkes-Barre Record of Tuesday, 
June 16, 1959, which narrates, in brief, 
the dangers and hardships faced by the 
early settlers of what is now Edwards- 
ville, Pa., a borough in my congressional 
district that is currently observing its 
75th anniversary: 

PIoNEERS FaCep DEATH BY TOMAHAWE, 

BULLET 


The territory embraced within the present 
limits of the Borough of Edwardsville is not 
without early historic interest and the set- 
tlers there endured their full share of the 
romance and tragedy of the Revolution. 
Their scattered cabins blazed to the torch 
of the Indian invader and the Pennamite 
intruder and their blood was shed by the 
tomahawk of one and the rifile of the other. 

Through the center of this territory ran 
one of the main highways of settlements. 
Laid out in 1770, and continuing for a pe- 
riod of over 70 years, the old Plymouth Road 
was the great southern highway. Intersect- 
ing the Great Road of Kingston Township, 
now Wyoming Avenue, it received the traffic 
from western New York and upper Canada 
moving southward to lower Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia. 

In early times along this busy thorough- 
fare by foot, or horseback, in stagecoach 
or Conestoga wagon, moved a motley throng 
of men and women. Yankees from New 
England, settlers from western New York, 
southerners from North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, tribes of various Indians and bands 
of returning raftsmen, who had at Balti- 
more discharged their cargoes of grain and 
lumber gathered along the Chenango and 
the Chemung. 

This road substantially followed the an- 
cient Warrior Path, part of that great south- 
ern trail of the Iroquois, which led from 
Tioga Point by way of Shamokin, as far south 
as the Tennessee River. Originally the old 
Plymouth Road began at the ferry on the 
western bank of the river opposite North- 
ampton Street. 

Under the Twin Sisters elms one of which 
is still standing south of Market Street in 
the park warwhoops rang out following al- 
most instantly by a volley from hidden In- 
dians. A Mr. Williams, Lieut. Asahel Buck, 
and Stephen Pettebone were instantly killed. 
Frederick Follett, the other man, was shot. 
He feigned death, was hurriedly scalped by 
one of the warriers, and left for dead. 

The alarm was sounded at the Kingston 
blockhouse a few hundred yards away and a 
force of soldiers recovered the bodies of the 
dead. Mr. Follett, who was believed mor- 
tally wounded, recovered from his wounds 
and scalping. 

Wyoming Avenue, as it does today, turned 
at what is now Hillside Avenue and ran over 
Ross Hill which is now known as Woodward 
Hill in an almost north-and-south line to 
Plymouth. 

In 1788 the county laid a new road inter- 
secting the Northampton Street Road at the 
house of Thomas Drake near the site of the 
Welsh Presbyterian Church, and continuing 
on the line of the present Main Street to 
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Kingston Corners. Thenceforth the north- 
ern and southern traffic passed over this short 
intersecting road to and from Wyoming Ave~- 
nue and the old Plymouth Road. 

Just south of the Plymouth Road on the 
site of the paint shop of the Lackawanna 
Railroad in the present Edwardsville Borough 
Elihu Williams, the most notable settler in 
the upper part of Plymouth Township, built 
his cabin in 1773. He was born in Canter- 
bury, Conn.,.and two of his sons, Rufus and 
Elihu Williams, Jr., were killed in the battle 
of Wyoming. 

The rest of the family after the battle fled 
from Forty Fort and made their way with 
the other fugitives through the Shades of 
Death to Fort Penn, which is now Strouds- 
burg, from whence Mrs. Williams and the 
children wetn to Connecticut, while the 
father returned to Wyoming Valley. 





Adlai E. Stevenson Speaks on the 
Social Responsibility of the Business 


Community 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I should like to insert an address 
on “The Social Responsibility of the 
Business Community,” delivered on June 
6, 1959, before the National Business 
Conference at the Harvard Business 
School, Cambridge, Mass., by the Hon- 
*orable Adlai E. Stevenson: 

ApialI E. STEVENSON SPEAKS ON THE SOCIAL 

RESPONSIBILITY OF THE BUSINESS CoM- 

MUNITY 


Alfred North Whitehead said: “A great 
society is a society in which its men of busi- 
ness think greatly of their function.” This 
is the subject assigned me tonight, and your 
committe’s charge is that I assume the role 
of critic, saying bluntly what seem to me 
the obligations, especially the unmet obli- 
gations, of the business community to the 
community at large. 

I appreciate fully my danger. A request 
for criticism is not always to be taken at 
face value. And I feel as though I were 
having the traditional steak and onions 
dinner provided by the warden before the 
execution. " 

I have been a businessman's lawyer most 
of my life and have had some trouble “think- 
ing greatly,” in Whitehead’s phrase, myself, 
let alone telling my friends and clients how 
to think greatly about the future of society. 
But surely there is serious unease in the 
Nation and the world and it is time for some 
thinking. None of us is satisfied with the 
way things are going. Each of us would like 
to put our own powers, whatever they may 
be, to more effective service. And surely 
the businessman, although he has lost much 
of his former influence, is still, as Dean Teele 
has said, “central” in the American and 
world system. 

I think of the prayer of a little English 
boy in World War II: “God bless mother and 
daddy, my brother, and sister, and save the 
.. And, oh God, do take care of your- 
because if anything happens to you 
‘re all sunk.” Please don’t think that I 
equating business and God. I’m a Dem- 
t and you haven’t fooled me. But I 
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think it imperative that business, which is 
indispensable to our system, take a more 
objective and influential role in the larger 
concerns of the new equalitarian society 
that is emerging here and everywhere in this 
age of revolution. 

My views on the subject of business and 
politics which you have been talking about 
all day are simply expressed.- I think busi- 
messmen are citizens first, individuals al- 
ways, and businessmen last. You have the 
same responsibility for the Republic’s well- 
being and democracy’s survival as anyone 
else. The means is government, and the 
machinery of choosing the government is 
politics. The health of both is the first busi- 
ness of every businessman, like every other 
citizen. What we need, and better have a 
lot more of, quickly, is concern for the na- 
tional interest, and not the selfish interest of 
business, labor, farmers, or any single eco- 
nomic, racial or religious group. 

You have already done yourselves enough 
damage by putting self-interest first; at 
least in the public’s estimation. A great 
change has taken place in America in the 
past 50 years, over the impotent protest 
of the business community most of the 
time. Business fought bitterly against in- 
creasing graduation of the income tax; 
against the social security program and the 
minimum wage law; against unemployment 
compensation and the strengthening of col- 
lective bargaining; against enlarged housing 
and educational programs; against TVA and 
other natural resource developments; 
against farm price protection; against for- 
eign aid. But I won’t go on. The plain 
fact is—without arguing the rightness or 
wrongness of any of these positions—the 
judgment of the community is that Ameri- 
can business has been wrong and more in- 
terested in profit than people, and dollars 
than ends. Two hundred years ago Jean 
Jacques Rousseau said: “As soon as pub- 
lic service ceases to be the chief business of 
the citizens and they would rather serve 
with their money than their persons, the 
State is not far from its fall.” 

But enough of the obvious. The import- 
ant fact now is that in these times of vio- 
lent change the world needs to have the 
American business community reoriented 
and assured of itself and its direction once 
again. We have altered the whole physical 
apparatus of our lives. In’ the span of about 
fifty years we have conquered space; split 
the atom, lengthened life, doubled the 
world’s population and launched the inter- 
planetary adventure. 

Yet, although everything is changed, I be- 
lieve we all sense that our thinking about 
the aims, scope, and performance of our eco- 
nomic system has not kept pace; that at 
least in some degree stereotypes, ideology, 
prejudice, even myths, have taken the place 
of that reasonable examaination and ra- 
tional analysis from which no human society 
ought to be long divorced. SoI welcome the 
opportunity of suggesting some of the larger 
problems and challenges our economic sys- 
tem has to face which cannot be solved 


without great thinking. Let me list some_ 


as I see them: 


1. To my mind our most important prob- 
lem is the disparity in living standards in 
the world, measured roughly by average in- 
come of $2,000 per year in North America as 
against $100 or less for more than half of the 
world’s population. And the rich are getting 
richer and the poor poorer all the time. 

2. The Soviet-Chinese worldwide economic 
offensive presents, I think, a greater concern 
for us than Communist military power. To 
maintain the balance of power, if for no 
other reason, the West will have to make a 
greater effort to provide an alternative to 
communism as a technique of change and 
gtowth in the vast underdeveloped areas. 
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Brains and sensitivity are as important as 
money. ‘ 

3. How are we going to provide the huge 
social capital requirements at home for edu- 
cation, housing, health, urban renewal, re- 
source development, etc.? 

4. Can we control inflation without caus- 
ing a depression? 

I could go on; but I hope this brief list of 
our larger concerns suggests two things: 
That the priorities, the values, the philoso- 
phy,.and emphases in our society must be 
adjusted to some tough realities. Can it be 
done in peacetime? I don’t know. But I 
do know that to do it is the very top respon- 
sibility of business, yes, and labor, and all 
the rest of us, too. 

The other point my view of our real 
priorities makes clear is, I think, that we 
cannot meet these relentless foreign and 
domestic challenges without sustained eco- 
nomic growth. 

I hope I don’t sound melodramatic, but in 
my judgment the American system is on trial 
for its life. And a realistic reexamination of 
our economic system and its state of readi- 
ness is a responsibility business and industry 
cannot, must not, evade or postpone. 

What do we see? The Marxist attack has 
changed its direction in the last generation. 
Today the Communists can no longer base 
their fundamental attack upon the poverty 
and misery once tolerated in our system. On 
the contrary, Mr. Khrushchev has proclaimed 
catching up with America to be his main 
domestic aim—a curiously bourgeois ambi- 
tion, surely, for the leader of world revo- 
lution. 

The new Marxist line is that free enter- 
prise economies cannot, by their very nature, 
grow steadily or hope to keep pace with com- 
munism’s surging advance of 7 percent or 8 
percent a year. “We will bury you,” says 
Mr. Khrushchev, not under hydrogen mis- 
siles but under a flood of production which 
will finally prove to the Russian people and 
to the world at large that “we can do every- 
thing you can do better,” and do a lot of 
things in addition which you cannot do at 
all. 

This is the new challenge, the challenge of 
the competition of sustained growth secured 
by government direction. The Communist 
performance since the war—both in Russia 
and China—is formidable enough for us to 
take the challenge seriously. We can no 
longer take our own productive, scientific, 
and technological superiority for granted. 

The fact that the Russians are catching up 
in production, and increasing economic as- 
sistance, is also increasing the attraction of 
Communist principles in the decisive under- 
developed areas. And it may do something 
else; having assumed our superiority for so 
long, for the Russians to overtake us in the 
economic sphere will be a greater shock to 
the American people than sputnik, and leave 
us confused, uncertain, and even more vul- 
nerable to half truths and false prophets, 
just when what we need to hear above the 
cacophony of politics and business as usual 
is the clear, clean, astringent note of the 
trumpet. : 

But to return to economic growth: Of 
course we can’t accept the challenge on Rus- 
sia’s terms. Straight production statistics 
are meaningful in parts of the world where 
margins are so small and living * .wndards so 
low that growth is the first necéssity. But 
our standards are almost twice as high as 
Russia’s. The challenge to us is rather to 
look at our needs and see whether in fact we 
ought to aim at greater growth. If we have 
demonstrable human needs unsatisfied and 
are in some way inhibited in our determina- 
tion to grow to meet them, then the Com- 
munists’ challenge—that they and they only 
know how to grow rapidly and indefinitely— 
becomes relevant. 
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Is this the case? I believe it is. 

Our need for a better rate of performance 
springs from three facts. The first is the 
fact of Communist pressure.. The largest 
single load our economy bears is the defense 
budget. Nor is the Soviet challenge only 
military. Their program of trade and aid 
to underdeveloped areas will increase as 
Soviet growth releases more resources for 
their campaign to win the uncommitted and 
strategic areas. Our basic research, too, 
must be accelerated, if we are not to see Rus- 
sian teams winking at us from every planet. 

Another spur to growth is our rapidly ex- 
panding birth rate. We are growing by about 
2 percent every year, an increase as large 
as India’s. This wave first hits our homes 
and cities, then our schools and at last our 
labor force where, when combined with a 
3 percent increase in productivity, it will call 
for more jobs at a rate approaching 5 percent 
@ year. 

The third point is our long backlog of un- 
done tasks left by the depression, then the 
World War, and then the Korean war—old 
schools, old hospitals, old houses, blighted 
city areas, rural slums, water supply. Each 
year increases the backlog. Estimates put 
our needs for public services of all kinds at 
a figure as high as $9 billion. Possibly it is 
more. 

These, then, are the hard facts—the facts 
of change and of great new demands—which 
seem to me to warrant stern reassessment of 
our economic aims, stern reappraisal of our 
attitudes—and, I would hope, a solemn de- 
termination to attain a rate of growth of 3 
percent or 4 percent annually. 

In one sense America has less difficulty in 
answering this call than any other nation 
on earth or in history. In terms of the 
physical components of growth—materials, 
manpower, installed capacity, managerial 
capacity, and technical skills—we have all of 
them in vast amounts and any we do not 
have we can import. 

The conflict arises when we consider how 
the growth is to be accomplished. 

It may be that the task of plotting the 
economy’s broad course needs some strength- 
ening of the President’s Economic Advisers 
or possibly the substitution of a National 
Economic Advisory Council with members 
drawn from the main interests in the econ- 
omy. But we have already seen—in such 
crises as the Korean war—that production 
can be greatly expanded in our economy, 
once we decide to do it. The task of achiev- 
ing a smaller but steadier expansion is cer- 
tainly not beyond our powers. 

It is here, however, that we meet the first 
of the real obstacles to any general agree- 
ment on a policy for growth. It is obvious 
that inflation is a reali danger and policies 
for dealing with it successfully offer one of 
the greatest challenges to democratic states- 
manship. Unhappily, the exaggeration, mis- 
statement and fallacy which beset the dis- 
cussion of this issue often make it an exer- 
cise not of reason but of ideology. 

In the first place, let us be clear, we are 
not spending ourselves into bankruptcy and 
we are not on the verge of a runaway infla- 
tion. To suggest that we are shakes people’s 
confidence further and encourages the in- 
flation against which it is supposed to warn 
us. Tell enough people that their currency 
is losing value and they will do all the 
things—speculating in the stock market, 
getting into real estate, getting out of gov- 
ernment bonds—which help to accelerate 
inflation. Although there has been little price 
inflation for more than a year now, Govern- 
ment financing is acutely embarrassed and 
our gold is draining away. 

Another common theme is that the value 
of the dollar has fallen by more than half 
in the last 50 years. But over the same 
period the economy has grown fourfold and 
the vast majority of Americans have many 
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more dollars. It is growth, startling growth, 
that has raised our living standards to their 
present unequaled height. Those who fear 
inflation to the point of stopping growth 
might be able to maintain the present living 
standard. But they would insure it grew no 
further. 

Perhaps the most encrusted bunch of falla- 
cies cling around the idea that only Gov- 
ernment spending is inflationary. But in a 
state of accelerating demand there is no 
mystic difference between public and private 
expenditure. A Government order for a tank 
or a private order for a tractor have an 
identical effeet upon the demand for steel, 
machine tools, skilled labor, and so forth. 
Either public or private bidding can cause 
an inflationary movement. The Govern- 
ment sparked growth—and inflation—in 1950 
because of the Korean war. Private indus- 
try sparked growth—and inflation—in 1955 
by expanding investment. 

Yet the hardy old idea persists that all 
public spending is bad and all private spend- 
ing good. But the crucial question clearly 
is: What is the money being spent on? Oliver 
Wendell Holmes summed it up when he said: 
“With my taxes I buy civilization.” Educa- 
tion, personal security, a decent urban en- 
vironment, and, today, survival in a threat- 
ened world—are these not more vital than 
the hairdos, the cosmetics, the drinks and 
tranquilizers, the chromium encrusted cars, 
and amusements which belong. to the area of 
private spending? 

In America more is spent per head on ad- 
vertising than on education. A starlet can 
earn in a month 5 years’ salary of a school- 
teacher. The movie theater is more mag- 
nificent than the courthouse, shining new 
cars stand beside gutters often choked with 
the refuse of a careless, wasteful people. 
Multiply your own instances. I do not think 
you will find all the extravagence on the 
Government side. In fact, as Professor Gal- 
braith has reminded us, the private sector is 
50 well stocked that we have to go to un- 
paralleled lengths of persuasion to keep goods 
moving and persuade the public to develop 
wants they never knew they had. 

It seems a little ludicrous to first hand 
over such vital human needs as security, 
education, and a wide range of welfare serv- 
ices to the public purse because they are so 
vital, and then proceed to starve them sim- 
ply because they are public. 

In other words, inflation is not caused 
simply by Government spending or sinfply 
by private spending. Before the First World 
War, when there were no large taxes, no large 
Government spending, no deficits, no debts 
and no unions to speak of, the average in- 
crease in inflationary pressure was just over 
2 percenta year. This average is higher than 
in the last decade if you exclude 1950 and 
1955. But then, if you exclude those years, 
you also get very little growth. We have 
achieved fairly stable prices recently; but 
at the cost of stagnancy. Incidentally, we 
have had stable prices with a $13 billion Gov- 
ernment deficit. If private production falls 
off by over 20 percent, Government obviously 
can spend a lot before all the slack is taken 
up and pressure begins to mount again. 

It is not certain that we can enjoy—all 
together—growth, price stability, and no 
Government controls. It is possible that 
sometime we shall have to choose, The con- 
servatives offer us sound money, but don’t 
add that we may have to be content with, 
say a 1 percent rate of growth. The liberals 
offer us a 5 percent rate of growth, but dis- 
count the risk of a 2 to 3 percent annual 
inflation. 

It is not my purpose or responsibility here 
this evening to propound an answer. The 
answer should not be left to the politicians. 
It will come, if it comes at all, from the peo- 
ple, from the groups, politicians represent. 
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So far the only business answer to the 
stubborn problem of stable growth 13 to rely 
on slacks and recessions to shake ov\t prices. 
But in this last recession, some prices, par- 
ticularly in industries of highly organized 
labor and imperfect competition, continued 
to go up. Nor do slack times do very much 
to make good the backlog of public needs. 
Above all, by recession we export the insta- 
bility of capitalism for all to see. Rhodesia 
and the Congo have had to endure close on 
a 50 percent fall in their copper prices, and 
their political. troubles are not unrelated. 
In short, the remedy of recurrent recession is 
no remedy and causes other maladies as 
grave. 

We could, I believe, restrain the pressure 
on prices generated by the full use of our 
resources if we were ready to exercise some 
self-restraint on wage and price increases. 
Other democratic communities have done it. 
In Holland and Sweden, the trade-union 
movement agreed on at least two occasions 
to accept lower wages at a time of interna- 
tional pressure on the country’s balance of 
payments. Germany’s price stability during 
the period of rapid growth after 1948 was due 
in part to the restraint shown by German 
labor. 

But if restraint is not forthcoming from 
the parties involved, what then? Are we 
helpless, with so much at stake? If you 
don’t come up with some better answer than 
recurrent recession you will grievously em- 
barrass capitalism, and the public will, act- 
ing through government. And that answer 
will be more government, not less. 

And here we enter another ideological 
minefield which you businessmen largely 
planted and I want to say a word about. It 
is the old, familiar claim that any govern- 
ment supervision spells socialism and the 
ruin of free enterprise. 

Socialism is the public ownership of the 
means of production, and no one is propos- 
ing that. But as we use the word it seems 
to be any government authority we don’t 
like. Of course, things we like—tariffs, sub- 
sidies, mail concessions, support prices, tax 
writeoffs, depletion allowances, and Gov- 
ernment aids to particular groups—are 
rarely denounced as socialism, except per- 
haps by the group’s competitors. 

It all reminds me of the engaging cynic 
who said that “the truth and the facts are 
sometimes different.” And I take sharp 
issue with the prevalent idea that business 
and Government—which is only the agent of 
the community at large—are inherently an- 
tagonistic. They are not; their proper in- 
terests are necessarily one and the same. A 
far sighted Government policy, designed to 
strengthen our country, improve our educa- 
tion, rebuild our cities, extend our services, 
and insure a steady growth in our produc- 
tive capacity, far from being the enemy of 
private enterprise, is the precondition of 
capitalism’s successful competition with 
communism. 

Actually only once has private enterprise 
been in danger of extinction in America. 
That was in 1929 when without taxes, big 
Government, big deficits, or big unions, it 
all but killed itself. Its prestige was vastly 
increased by the bursting growth of the 
Second World War. And after the Govern- 
ment-sparked expansion of Korea, we got 
not socialism but four or five of the best 
years private enterprise has ever had, and 
even a Republican administration. Simi- 
larly, European enterprise was rescued from 
the stagnation of the twenttes and thirties 
by a plan launched here at Harvard by a 
great American, George C. Marshall. As a 
result, socialism has receded in Europe and 
public ownership is being abandoned even 
by Socialists. 

Intelligent Government action is not, I 
say, the enemy but the essential comple- 
ment of effective private enterprise and the 
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more imperative when we are confronted by 
the central planning of the Soviet Union. 

And while we are “thinking greatly,” I 
am going to do a little hoping greatly, that 
in the future the attitudes of business will 
not be entirely determined by preexisting 
prejudice and incendiary rhetoric about the 
American way of life, while the Soviet way 
of life creeps across the earth. For if gov- 
ernment’s functions are growing, so are the 
complexities of our life, the crowding up of 
our country and our involvement in the 
world, A Jeffersonian dream that “the best 
government is the least government” be- 
longs to a century when America was iso- 
lated and empty. Today it could leave us 
defenseless before a challenge neither Jeffer- 
son nor any of the Founding Fathers could 
have possibly foreseen. On this commence- 
ment day is it too much to ask business to 
help us graduate from the 19th century, to 
throw off the semantic shackles of the dear, 
dead past and get into position to meet the 
full scale of the real and rising attack upon 
our way of life? 

This risk seems to me all the more dan- 
gerous in that the most penetrating and 
subversive attacks in history always come up, 
as it were, on the blind side, in the area 
where rigidity and complacency and blind 
belief have taken the place of thought and 
questioning and adaptability. Under the 
Manchus, no Confucian gentleman would 
concern himself with the scientific nonsense 
of the alchemists. The formidable increase 
in Western power based upon science and 
technology was disregarded because science 
was held in such low repute. Significantly, 
today it is precisely by the bold use of gov- 
ernment that the Communists challenge us 
most gravely, spending more proportionately 
upon arms and aid and education and re- 
search, because government can so allot the 
nation’s resources. We shall not change this 
challenge simply by rejecting the instru- 
ments at its disposal. Many of us dislike 
the thought of government as passionately 
and irrationally as the Confucians rejected 
science. Perhaps this is the very reason 
why we should be ready to give it a long, new 
look. 

I don’t ask you to agree with all I’ve been 
saying. I realize that one man’s cliche can 
be another man’s conviction. And surely 
there will always be sharp disagreement 
about the relation of government and citi- 
zens, corporate or individual. But the rule 
in today’s world is that man’s larger interest 
is everywhere breaking in upon his immedi- 
ate short-term interest and overriding it. 
This applies to business, just as to the other 
concerns of people. This is the logic of a 
unifying, contracting world, where time and 
distance become daily shorter; and if we de- 
plore it, we still cannot turn the tide back. 


In the business world, it is not the rise 
of big government that gives you problems 
you never had or never faced up to before. 
It is the forces that bring big givernment 
about which in reality you face. This is a 
big world. We have big enemies. The in- 
terests in our own country—of management 
and labor—are big, too, and could well be- 
come “overmighty subjects” and restore the 
confusion and enmity of the old feudal 
monopolies. In all this, government big 
enough to meet its responsibilities is a con- 
dition of survival. We live, day in, day out, 
with the great challenges of the world at 
large and the great perplexities at home of 
a vastly increasing population. We must not 
be afraid of and we can’t get along without 
government built to their scale. 

Because you are nOw more dependent on 
this environment, in which rugged individ- 
ualism is an illusion, you will increasingly 
have to resolye your conflicts on the basis 
of what is best for that environment. Or, 
to put it bluntly, what is best for society. 


- Like it or not, the business of the modern 
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corporation is society. And smaller busi- 
nesses, which are less obviously concerned 
with the whole life of their stockholders and 
suppliers, workers and customers, will in- 
creasingly find that their business, too, is 
society. 

We hear it suggested that businessmen are 
inept at politics. But on the basis of recent 
evidence, so am I. SoI will avoid that trap 
and merely suggest that the “intellectuals 
and the politicians, not the businessmen, 
have taken the lead in shaping national 
thinking on public affairs. Why is this the 
case—if indeed it is the case? Have you, in 
a sense, abandoned the field? Have you put 
comparable labor of thought into the shape 
of American society? Or were you consult- 
ing your lawyers and your lobbyists and 
your public relations officers on how to argue 
your side of the case, and complaining be- 
cause someone else was creating a bad public 
image of American business? 

I don’t need to say here how much the 
society needs the talents of the business- 
man. He has a gift for realism. His ideas 
are constantly tested by action, and he never 
gets far away from the practical. His mo- 
tive is fundamentally optimistic. He has a 
rare capacity to resist adversity, and to keep 
comig back to the job until it is somehow 
done. He has drive and courage, when they 
are aroused and the incentive is good. 

It’s the incentive that counts, of course. 
Ours is an incentive system, which is the 
businessman’s way of saying this is a sys- 
tem of individual men and women who are 
not compelled, but who choose to-do what 
they wish to do. But there are many kinds 
of incentive. Your incentive, after all,’ is 
what you decide it will be. It can be profit. 
It can be power. It can also be the satis- 
faction of making a humane mark on your 
time, of building a better life for the people 
and the community around you. These are 
incentives, too, if you will make them so. 
They are also values that society desperately 
needs. And they are values which people 
in distant places, who have more to do with 
our destiny then we like to think, hold 
higher than we always have. 

America, for the first time in history, has 
built a productive system operated for the 
benefit of all the people, speaking by and 
large, and not for the privileged few. Con- 
sidering the tenacity of privilege down 
through the centuries, and the many areas 
where it still holds unequal sway, this is an 
achievement on the heroic scale. The 
builder of this new type of system was busi- 
ness. But business didn’t think it all up. 
The American political system gave it its 
sense of direction, and there were sometimes 
terrible strains as the two pulled against 
each other. 

It may well be that the very limitations 
which now restrain the old abuses of the 
business system are the milestones of a new 
order of accomplishment for business. In- 
stead of struggling chiefly with problems of 
production and profit, a farsighted philoso- 
pher could see you struggling chiefly with 
problems of conscience and the purposes of 
mankind. And who will argue that this is a 
lower form of human activity? 

Let me conclude with the thought that 
American citizen-businessmen, in spite of all 
their frustrations, have more power than you 
think in the new society. In a world where 
higher standards of living are the great lib- 
erating force, everyone wants what you in 
the American business commui:' iy, taken at 
your constructive best, have to offer. 

History, after all, does not consult us about 
the challenges she presents. Those which 
create the most havoc are invariably those 
which conflict most’ sharply with existing 
prejudices and preconceptions. Yet these, 
too, once overcome, can also become the 
greatest spur to invention and advance. We 
have not achieved in our country yet a Utopia 
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so perfect that all further modifications of 
ideas and institutions are inconceivable. It 
is just possible that history, helped on by 
Mr. Khrushchev, is giving us just the nudge 
we need to see ourselves, our economy, our 
tasks, and our ideals in a new light. 

Twenty-eight years ago, Alfred North 
Whitehead stood before an audience here at 
the Harvard Business School and talked of 
the role of what he called the business mind. 
“Mankind is now in one of its rare moods of 
shifting its outlook,” he said. And in this 
new perspective, “the motive of succéss is not 
enough. It produces a shortsighted world 
which destroys the sources of its own pros- 
perity.” 

Then he came to his point, and the point 
of this conference here today. ‘We must not 
fall into the fallacy,” he said, “of thinking 
of the business world in abstraction from the 
rest of the community.” And he defined the 
aims of business in this epic phrase: “The 
general greatness of the community.” 

That says it. 





A Federal Advisory Council To Assist in 
the Growth and Development of the 
Fine Arts in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HGUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very pleased indeed that 
my bill H.R. 7656, to establish a Federal 
Advisory Council on the Arts, was favor- 
ably reported by the bcommittee on 
Special Education of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, and that this was 
done unanimously on June 10, 1959. 

Everyone concerned with the cultural 
status of our country is deeply indebted 
to the members of this subcommittee 
and its able chairman, the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. E.uiotrT]. 

The passage of this legislation by the 
Congress will be, as the New York Times 
said editorially the other day “a proc- 
lamation of our Government’s faith that 
our people understand the value of the 
arts in a modern state.” 


I include the New York Times edito- 
rial endorsing the historic step of the 
Subcommittee on Special Education, and 
the text of H.R. 7656: 

[From the New York Times, June 17, 1959] 
A COMMISSION ON THE ARTS 

The ancient notion that government must 
have nothing to do with the arts has been 
fading away slowly in the United States. 
We do not yet devote Federal moneys to sup- 
port literature, painting music, dance, and 
theater at home, but we have accepted the 
principle that the Government should pro- 
vide funds to send our artists abroad. We 
have learned that through art we can state 
the democratic case eloquently. 

The arts at home also deserve Government 
recognition. We may not be ready to grant 
them Federal subsidies, though every other 
government of consequence in the world 
does its share to sustain national activity 
in the arts. But it is time that we adbpted 
a proposal, such as approved by a House 
Education and Labor Subcommittee, to cre- 
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ate @ Federal Advisory. Commission on the 
Arts. «The Senate endorsed a similar bill 
several years ago. 

A group of 21 persons representing in 
fair proportion all the arts would be estab- 
lished and have its home in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
Commission would be available to advise any 
Federal agency active in the arts, and this 
advice would be marshalled through com- 
mittees drawn largely from organizations 
of creative and performing artists. 

Thus the Government would have at its 
disposal the broadest area of knowledge and 
competence in the arts. In the creation of 
programs for such enterprises as the Brus- 
sels World’s Fair or the coming American 
exhibition in Moscow, it could plan with the 
assurance that it was acting on first-rate 
professional counsel. 

The proposed act would be a proclama- 
tion of our Government’s faith that our 
people understand the value of the arts in 
a modern state. 


H.R. 7656 


A bill to provide for the establishment of a 
Federal Advisory Council on the Arts to 
assist in the growth and development of 
the fine arts in the United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress hereby finds and declares, and it is 
the policy of the Congress in enacting this 
Act— 

(1) tiat the growth and flourishing of the 
arts depend upon freedom, imagination, and 
individual initiative; 

(2) that the encouragement of creative 
activity in the performance and practice of 
the arts, and of a widespread participation 
in and appreciation of the arts, is essential 
to the general welfare and the national 
interest; 

(3) that as workdays shorten and life ex- 
pectancy lengthens, the arts will play an ever 
more important role in the lives of our 
citizens; and 

(4) that the encouragement of the arts, 
while primarily a matter for private and local 
initiative, is an appropriate matter of con- 
cern to the United States Government. 


Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare a Federal Advisory Council on the 
Arts (hereinafter in this Act referred to as 
the “Council”). The Council shall be com- 
posed of twenty-one members appointed by 
the President, from among private citizens 
of the United States who are widely recog- 
nized for their knowledge of or experience in, 
or for their profound interest in, one or more 
of the arts and who collectively will provide 
an appropriate balance of representation 
among the major art fields including music, 
dtama, dance, literature, architecture and 
allied arts, painting, sculpture, photography, 
graphic and craft arts, motion pictures, 
radio, and television; and the President is 
requested in the making of such appoint- 
ments tq give consideration to such recom- 
mendations as may from time to time be 
submitted to him by leading national organ- 
izations in these fields. Each member of the 
Council shall hold office for a term of six 
years, except that (1) any member appointed 


ito fill a vacancy..occurring prior to the ex- 


piration of the term for which his prede- 
cessor was appointed shall be appointed for 
the remainder of such term, and (2) the 
terms of the members first taking office shall 
expire, as designated by the President at the 
time of appointment, seven at the end of the 
second year, seven at the end of the fourth 
year, and seven at the end of the sixth year 


‘aiter the date of enactment of this Act. 


No member of the Council shall be eligible 
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for reappointment durin the two-year 
period following the expiration of his term. 
The Council shall meet at the call of the 
Chairman or the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare (hereafter in this Act 
referred to as the “Secretary”), but not less 
often than twice during each calendar year. 
The Council shall annually elect one of its 
member to serve as Chairman until the next 
election. 

(b) The Council-shall have an executive 
secretary who shall be appointed by the 
Secretary after consultation with the Coun- 
cil. Within the limits of appropriations 
available therefor, the Secretary shall pro- 
vide the Council, its executive secretary, and 
members of its special committees, necessary 
secretarial, clerical, and other staff assistance. 

Sec. 3. (a) A major duty of the Council 
shall be to recommend ways to maintain and 
increase the cultural resources of the United 
States. A primary purpose of the Council 
is to propose methods to encourage private 
initiative in the arts and its cooperation 
with local, State, and Federal departments 
or agencies to foster artistic and cultural en- 
deavors and the use of the arts in the best 
interests of our country, and to stimulate 
greater appreciation of the arts by our 
citizens. 

(b) To these ends the Council shall 
undertake studies of and make recommenda- 
tions relating to appropriate methods, con- 
sistent with the policy set forth in the first 
section of this Act, for encouraging creative 
activity in the performance and practice of 
the arts and participation in and apprecia- 
tion of the arts. In selecting subjects to be 
studied, the Council shall consider requests 
submitted to it by the heads of departments, 
agencies, and independent establishments of 
the Federal Government. The Council shall 
make recommendations in writing to the 
Secretary with respect to such studies; and 
the Secretary shall transmit such recom- 
mendations, together with his comments 
thereon, to the President and the Congress. 
In the selection of subjects to be studied 
and in the formulation of recommendations, 
the Council may obtain the advice of any 
interested and qualified persons and organi- 
zations, and the Secretary may appoint in- 
terested and qualified persons to assist the 
Council in making its studies from among 
those recommended to him by the Council. 

Sec. 4. Members of the Council, and per- 
sons appointed to assist the Council in mak- 
ing its studies, while attending meetings of 
the Council or while engaged in the conduct 
of studies authorized by this Act, shall re- 
ceive compensation at a rate to be fixed by 
the Secretary, but not exceeding $50 per 
diem, and shall be paid travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for per- 
sons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. 

Sec. 5. (a) Any member of the Council 
appointed under this Act, any person ap- 
pointed to assist the Council in making its 
studies, and any other person appointed, em- 
ployed, or utilized in an advisory or con- 
sultative capacity under this Act is hereby 
exempted, with respect to such appointment, 
employment, or utilization, from the opera- 
tion of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, except 
as otherwise specified in subsection (b) of 
this section. 

(b) (1) The exemption granted by subsec- 
tion (a) of this section shall not extend to 
the following acts performed as an officer or 
employee of the United States by any person 
so appointed, employed, or utilized: (A) The 
negotiation or execution of, or (B) the mak- 
ing of any recommendation with respect to, 
or (C) the taking of any other action with 
respect to, any individual contract or other 
arrangement under this Act with the private 
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employer of such person or any corporation, 
joint stock company, association, firm, part- 
nership, or other business entity in the pe- 
cuniary profits or contracts of which such 
person has any direct or indirect interest. 

(2) The exemption granted by subsection 
(a) of this section shall not, during the 
period of such appointment, employment, or 
utilization and the further period of two 
years after the termination thereof, extend 
to the prosecution or participation in the 
prosecution, by any person so appointed, em- 
ployed, or utilized, of any claim against the 
Government involving any individual con- 
tract or other arrangement entered into pur- 
suant to this Act concerning which the 
appointee had any responsibility during the 
period of such appointment, employment, or 
utilization. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out this Act, including 
expenses of professional, clerical, and steno- 
graphic assistance. Such appropriations 
shall be available for services as authorized 
by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 
(5 U.S.C. 55a). 

Sec. 7. This Act shall not be deemed to 
invalidate any provision in any Act of Con- 
gress or Executive order vesting authority in 
the Commission of Fine Arts. 





Nomination of Lewis Strauss To Be 
Secretary of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. MORSE: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Detroit Jewish News of June 12, 
1959, written by Mr. Philip Slomovitz. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

AntTI-SErmiTic CaNARD Is DEMOLISHED IN 

DesaTeE Over STRAUSS APPOINTMENT AS 

SEcRETARY OF COMMERCE 


(By Philip Slomovitz) 


WasHINGTON.—If anti-Semitism were not 
such a tragic phenomenon, the mere sugges- 
tion that it played a role in Adm. Lewis L. 
Strauss’ nomination by President Eisenhower 
as his Secretary of Commerce would have 
been viewed as the hugest jest ever uttered 
in the Nation’s Capital. 

But anti-Semitism, once the weapon of 
all bigots, now is a badge of shame, and any- 
one tinged with it cringes. There is the be- 
lief here, therefore, that the overzealous, 
who are so anxious for a speedy confirmation 
of the Strauss nomination uttered the cry 
of “anti-Semitism” in the hope of getting 
prompt action, and of warding off a certain 
amount of opposition. 

How did it all begin? It started with a 
statement by Representative Steven B. DE- 
ROUNIAN, Republican, of New York, that “It 
is being impressed upon me constantly that 
opposition to the confirmation of Lewis L. 
Strauss, as Secretary of Commerce, is based 
on religious prejudice. If this is true, it re- 
volts me as an American citizen.” 

If this were true, it would revolt all 
Americans. President Eisenhower said at his 
press conference that it would be tragic if 
the anti-Semitic issue were injected in the 
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discussion of Strauss’ qualifications. Sena- 
tors Jacos K. Javrrs and KENNETH B. KEAT- 
ING, of New York, both Republicans, de- 
nounced the issue, and Javits said he hoped 
“no Senator will let this intrude into the 
debate.” 

But Senator HucuH Scorr, Republican of 
Pennsylvania, suggested that it paralleled 
the Dreyfus case of 1894 and said the Ameri- 
can people would react as solidly in criticism 
of the attempt to deny the confirmation 
of the nomination of Mr. Strauss as the 
general public reacted to the Dreyfus case 
when Emile Zola wrote his “J’Accuse.” 
This, in turn, brought forth another protest 
that the suggestion of such a parallelism was 
uncalled for. 

Adding to the ridiculousness of the in- 
jection of the anti-Semitic angle in the de- 
bate is the fact that one of Jewry’s most 
distinguished friends, Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Democrat of Oregon, is leading the fight 
against Strauss. ' 

There is unanimity in the effort to de- 
nounce the injection of such an issue, since 
at no time was the religion of the nominee 
ever mentioned. But in the effort to de- 
molish the canard, even so staunch a lib- 
eral as Senator Morse seems to have gone 
off on a tangent. 

In his personal statement in the Senate, 
when the issue first became a subject of 
public and senatorial discussion, Senator 
Morse told of an exchange of correspondence 
he had with Bernard Postal, director of in- 
formation of the Jewish Welfare Board and 
editor of the Jewish Digest. He qudéted the 
following from a letter he wrote to Postal 
on May 19, 1959—2 weeks prior to the emer- 
gence of the anti-Semitic hoax: 

“I want to respectfully suggest that it has 
‘been my observation there is a tendency 
among too many Jews to make a false as- 
sumption that, if anyone opposes a Jew who 
is a candidate for public office, it must be 
because of some prejudice against Jews. 
The point I want to stress is that the indi- 
vidual candidate, as far as I am concerned, 
must be judged on the position he takes 
on legislative and governmental issues. I 
don’t care a hoot about his religion or his 
race, but, if he takes a stand on issues that, 
in my judgment, is not in the public in- 
terest, I shall oppose him, and my opposition 
will have nothing whatsoever to do with the 
matter of his religion or his national ori- 
gin.” 

Senator MorsE was replying to an inquiry 
by a Jewish editor, and he might therefore 
be excused for working on the assumption 
that there is a tendency among “many Jews” 
to imply the existence of anti-Jewish preju- 
dice when a Jewish candidate is opposed. 
That, it is pointed out in many quarters, is 
walking off on a tangent. In that case, Sen- 
ator Morse might be suspected of prejudice 
in his opposition to the reelection of his 
colleague, Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, in 
his own State of Oregon. But it is doubtful 
whether such a charge will be made by any- 
one, not even Senator NEUBERGER. 

The basic truth was uttered by Senator 
Morse when he stated that he never ques- 
tioned Strauss’ patriotism, but objects to 
him only on a question of competence. 

It is doubtful whether the question of 
Strauss’ Jewishness ever would have been 
injected in the debate over his confirma- 
tion, and the issue certainly is at an end 
now, after several of the Senators had spo- 
ken in condemnation of the very mention of 
anti-Semitism in relation to the debate. 

Yet, the Jewishness of Admiral Strauss 
was mentioned 7 months before the anti- 
Semitic angle was injected in the discus- 
sions. On October 27, 1958, David Law- 
rence, in his syndicated column, referring 
to Strauss’,career and to his having held the 
presidency of Temple Emanu-El of New 
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York for 12 years, wrote that “Mr. Strauss 
is the first member of his religious faith 
who has been chosen in more than a decade 
to the Cabinet of a President of the United 
States.” He continued: 

“Though little is ever said about it‘in 
public, the politicians usually advise a Presi- 
dent to try to have the Catholic, Protesant, 
and Jewish faiths continually represented in 
the Cabinet and on the Supreme Court. 
With the selection of Mr. Strauss, all faiths 
now are to be found in the Cabinet as well 
as on the Supreme Court. 

“Coming as the incident does at a time 
when the ‘hate’ organizations are trying 
to create antagonisms between different re- 
ligious groups in America, this appointment 
is evidenced to the rest of the world, espe- 
cially the Soviet Union—where the Commu- 
nist government encourages anti-Semitism— 
that prejudices of a religious nature are of 


no concern to either political party in the 


United States today in the selection of per- 
sons to high office. 

“The recent attempt to fasten anti-Semitic 
or anti-Catholic labels on southern Demo- 
crats is due largely to mistaken beliefs on the 
part of those people in the North who are 
ignorant of the true feelings of the southern 
people.” 

Another question, however, has entered 
into the debate over the Strauss appoint- 
ment. The fact that he pressed the case 
against Dr. Robert Oppenheimer, the emi- 
nent physicist, became part of the issue. In 
defense of Strauss, Senator Scotr inserted in 
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torials in Strauss’ report, and one of them, 
from the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, ac- 
claimed Strauss for having been “largely re- 
sponsible in raising the warning flag against 
Physicist Robert Oppenheimer as a question- 
able security risk.” 

In the Strauss debate, on the anti-Semitic 
issue, it was indicated that Jews are to be 
found both among the defenders and antag- 
onists of Admiral Strauss. On the Oppen- 
heimer question, there has been a lot of bit- 
terness. The able rabbi of Temple Emanuel 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., saw fit to reprint in 
the issue of May 20 of his synagogue bulletin 
the following statement written by Rabbi 
Jacob J. Weinstein, of Chicago, several years 
ago: 

“STRAUSS AND OPPENHEIMER: A CONTRAST 


“Two Jews faced each other across the 
table at the hearings before the Atomic 
Energy Commission... They were Lewis 
Strauss, Chairman of the Commission, and 
Robert J. Oppenheimer. Strauss is a self- 
identifying Jew. -He served for a time as 
president of Congregation Emanuel of New 
York and was active in other organized Jew- 
ish activities. Oppenheimer never joined a 
synagogue or in any other way identified 
himself with the Jewish community. Still, 
I believe that in the perspective of another 
100 years, Oppenheimer will bé seen as much 
closer to the ethical core of the Jewish tra- 
dition than Strauss. 


“Oppenheimer believes that humanity is 
above the nation-state. Strauss believes that 
the nations must be sovereign in the loyalty 
of the individual. ° 

“Oppenheimer believes that the mind of 
man must be left completely to pursue the 
truth and to follow wherever that truth 
leads. Strauss believes that there must be 
restraints, if not on the search for truth, 
then on its accessibility. 

“Oppenheimer believes that atomic energy 
should be publicly (that is governmentally) 
developed and freely applied to create energy 
for constructive peaceful purposes, Strauss 
believes that private industry should be 
given the initiative to develop atomic energy 
and make it available only as private en- 
terprise thinks best. Consider his part in 
the Dixon-Yates affair. 
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“Oppenheimer believes that scientific re- 
search is international, that the basic find- 
ings of nuclear research are universal, that 
the specific adaptations of fissionable_en- 
ergy to military or civilian instruments are 
secondary, and that superiority in the de- 
tails of adaption is not a very crucial supe- 
riority. ‘Therefore he is firmly convinced 
that any world war will be a suicidal war 
and that it will take colossal faith to believe 
that the surviving remnant of such a war 
can sustain a civilized existence. 

“Admiral Strauss seems inclined to be- 
lieve that American know-how in mechani- 
cal adaptation is a crucial superiority and 
should be an important factor in the logis- 
tics of the cold war. 

“Strauss will undoubtedly be more avidly 
claimed by the compilers of the lists of 
prominent Jews and will be grandly ex- 
hibited with all his gold braid in the show- 
cases of Jewish “Who’s Who. But the spirit 
of Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah and Hosea will 
recognize Oppenheimer as their true 
brother.” 

Here is proof of the existence of a dif- 
ference of opinion among Jews on a specific 
issue involving Admiral Strauss—the Op- 
penheimer incident, 

On the question of the injection of the 
Dreyfus case parallelism, the New York 
Times stated editorially: 

“Neither Mr. Strauss nor our country has 
been served by the suggestion two of his 
congressional supporters made Tuesday that 
anti-Semitism has played a role in Senate 
opposition to his appointment. It is in- 
comprehensible that Senator Scott should 
have thought it either wise or accurate to 
try to draw a comparison between Mr. 
Strauss’ present difficulties and those of Al- 
fred Dreyfus in France more than half a 
century ago, There simply is no compari- 
son.” 

There is unanimity of opinion that the is- 
sue over the religious background of Admiral 
Strauss does not exist, and that if it does, 
it hasn’t a ghost of a chance of exerting in- 
fluence upon the actions of the U.S. Senate. 

Thus, Michigan’s Senator Par McNaMARA 
had this to say to the Jewish News: 

“The injection of the religious issue into 
the Strauss nomination proceedings before 
the Senate has absolutely no basis in fact, 
to my knowledge, and does an extreme dis- 
service to all concerned. A man’s religion 
is his own business. The only true issue 
here is whether Strauss is qualified to be 
Secretary of Commerce, and the Senate, act- 
ing under its constitutional mandate, must 
make this decision. It is very doubtful 
that, until this matter was raised, many in 
the Senate knew or cared what his religion 
was.” 

Michigan’s junior U.S. Senator, Pump A. 
Hart, told us that he believes “the President 
has an almost unlimited right to select his 
cabinet,” and that his appointments should 
not be opposed for political reasons. But 
he added that in the case of Admiral Strauss 
“the issue raised is a moral one. What is 
questioned is the man’s reliability, his 
honesty, in presenting facts, his ability to 
communicate.” 

Senator Harr questioned whether in 
Strauss the conutry will have a proper 
source of information. He said the issue 
calls for examination and that he will study 
all the facts and will be guided by them in 
casting his ballot. 

It is clear that the Michigan Senators are 
not influenced by religious issues, 

Thus, a silly canard has been completely 
destroyed in our Nation’s Capitol. Many 
here believe that we have entered a new 
era—of making it very difficult for bigotry to 
flourish too long on American soil. 
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Massachusetts State Senate Resolution Seaton and to each Member thereof from 


Supports Creation of Commission on 


Intergovernmental Cooperation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a resolu- 
tion of the Massachusetts Senate sup- 
porting the creation of a Commission on 
Intergovernmental Cooperation. 

This resolution was delivered to a sub- 
committee of this Congress yesterday in 
the old Supreme Court room of the Cap- 
itol by State Senator Leslie B. Cutler, of 
Needham, Mass., one of the great lady 
statesmen of my home State. 

Mrs. Cutler is largely responsible for 
women jury service in Massachusetts. 
She has encouraged many outstanding 
women to enter and succeed in public 
service. She has become an authority on 
health, welfare, civil service, and avia- 
tion legislation. 

I salute her on her important mission 
to Washington, and all of my former col- 
leagues in the Massachusetts Senate, and 
thank them for their resolution, which 
calls for new cooperation between gov- 
ernmental agencies at all levels. 


The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING CONGRESS ON THE 
ADOPTION OF LEGISLATION PROVIDING FOR THE 
EsTABLISHMENT OF A PERMANENT ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELA- 
TIONS 


Whereas there is pending before the Con- 
gress of the United States H.R. 6904, intro- 
duced by Representative L. H. Fountratn, of 
North Carolina; H.R. 6905, introduced by 
Representative Firorence P. Dwyver, of New 
Jersey; and S. 2026, introduced by Senator 
Epmunp S. Muskie, each of which seeks to 
establish an Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations to bring together 
representatives of Federal, State, and local 
governments for the consideration of com- 
mon problems; to provide a forum for dis- 
cussing the administration and coordination 
of Federal grants and other programs re- 
quiring intergovernmental cooperation; and 
‘to recommend the proper allocation of gov- 
ernmental functions and _ responsibilities 
among the several levels of government: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
respectfully urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation to establish said 
Advisory Committee on Intergovernmental 
Relations, as contained generally in the 30th 
report of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, in order to assure the fullest co- 
operation and coordination between Federal, 
State, and local government, and to pro- 
mote greater understanding in intergovern- 
mental problems and in the financial prob- 
lems involved therein; and be it further 

Resolved, That an engrossed copy of these 
resolutions be transmitted to the Subcom- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Relations, and 
that copies thereof be sent by the secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the Presiding Officer 
of each branch of the Congress of the United 


his Commonwealth. 
Aenea June 10, 1959. 
True copy. 
Attest: 
JOSEPH D. WarRD, 
Secretary oj State. 





Newtown Celebrates Its 275th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, Newtown, 
a borough in Bucks County, Pa., has re- 
cently completed the celebration of its 
275th birthday. This community, found- 
ed in 1684, is an outstanding example of 
an early pioneering spirit on the part of 
its people, which grew and blossomed into 
a fine borough characterized by a self- 
reliant type of citizen who met all ob- 
stacles with fortitude, resourcefulness, 
and God-fearing dignity. 

In the course of that celebration, a 
speech was delivered by the Honorable 
George T. Moore, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, which was a fine presentation 
of the ties that bind our citizens of today 
with those sturdy forefathers. 

The speech, so delivered in Newtown 
on June 11, 1959, is as follows: 

I am proud and happy to have been asked 
to join with the citizens of Newtown to cele- 
brate the 275th birthday of this historic com- 
munity. But I am humble, too, in paying 
tribute to those sturdy and God-fearing men 
and women of early Pennsylvania who pio- 
neered the spirit of independence in the New 
World. 

It seems to me that the chief value of an- 
niversary celebrations such as this is that 
they force us to do some important home- 
work. They provide an occasion and an in- 
centive to insure that the wisdom of our fore- 
fathers shall not be buried in their tombs. 

During the anniversary period I suspect 
many of you have had occasion to renew ac- 
quaintance with some forgotten facts about 
the early history of Pennsylvania and Bucks 
County in which Newtown played such an 
important part. 

We Americans are a forward-looking people, 
and as such seem more interested in today 
and tomorrow than yesterday. By the same 
token we haye tended to neglect our colonial 
history in favor of our more definitely na- 
tional history since adoption of our Consti- 
tution in 1789—with Pennsylvania second 
only to Delaware in its ratification. 

Yet it is an interesting and important fact 
that between the founding of Jamestown in 
1607 and the adoption of our Constitution 
was a period of 182 years—a period 12 years 
longer than our national life under our pres- 
ent form of government. Let’s bring the sta- 
tistics closer to home. The inhabitants of 
Newtown were subjects of the British Crown 
from 1684 to 1776, a period of 92 years. They 
have been citizens of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania since 1776, or only twice as 
long. And they have been citizens of the 
United States of America under our present 
Constitution only 170 years. 

Great changes were going on during those 
colonial days and the period under the Ar- 
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ticles of Confederation. These anniversary 
celebrations lead us to discover what they 
were, in terms of our own States and com- 
munities. And like the young man who was 
constantly amazed, as he grew older, as to 
‘how much his father knew, so we learn the 
basic lessons about what, made America 
reat. 
: Earlier I noted the founding of Jamestown 
in 1607. Only 2 years later, 350 years ago, 
Henry Hudson sailed up Delaware Bay on a 
voyage of discovery which was to include the 
New York river now bearing his name. And 
75 years after that, William Penn gave you 
people this opportunity to celebrate in June 
1959. 

After scanning the fine 275th anniversary 
booklet, it would be folly for me to vie with 
its many contributors and local historians in 
painting a picture of early Newtown. Had I 
the art and warm imagination of Edward 
Hicks, painter of the excellent cover picture, 
I still should not attempt it. 

Instead, as a guest in your midst, permit 
me the freedom to discourse briefly on the 
intangibles born here, and in other centu- 
ries-old American communities, which have 
left tangible evidence of their enduring 
quality. Isum them up as a sense of com- 
munity, a desire for self-improvement and 
progress, and a faith in man’s ultimate 
destiny as a free spirit in a free world. 

First as to that sense of community. No- 
where in the world has the capacity of indi- 
vidual men and women to live and work 
creatively together been given such free rein. 
In our pioneer society men and women 
sought elbow room for the expression of 
their minds and souls and found it in the 
world-shaking concept summed up in our 
national motto, “E pluribus unum.” 

Our Declaration of Independence, our Con- 
stitution with its Bill of Rights, are but the 
expressions of this great revolution in politi- 
cal life. We value individual differences and 
feel that our Union is stronger for them. 
We jealously guard the right of the individ- 
ual to be a minority of one. We make the 
test of legitimate restraint on an individual’s 
freedom of action to be a contribution to es- 
sential group interests. The state exists for 
the man, not the man forthe state. 

With this array of rights we assume cer- 
tain duties. One of these is to engage per- 
sonally in the life of the community through 
many voluntary associations such as the 
sponsors of this banquet. Over a century 
ago De Tocqueville was amazed at how 
Americans were great joiners to promote 
public causes and community development. 
He described this quality to his French coun- 
trymen thus: : 

“These Americans are the most peculiar 
people in the world. You'll not believe it 
when I tell you how they behave. In a local 
community in their country a citizen may 
conceive of some need which is not being 
met. What does he do? He goes across the 
street and discusses it with his neighbor. 
Then what happens? A committee comes 
into existence and then the committee be- 
gins functioning on behalf of the need. And 
you won't believe this, but it is true: All of 
this is done without reference to any bu- 
reaucrat. All of this is done by the private 
citizens on their own initiative.” 


Such individual and voluntary groupings 
to promote common purposes can be trou- 
blesome to other groups and, on occasion, 
to the Government itself. But the price of 
their suppression—or, more subtly, their 
neglect—is a weakening of the creative and 
dynamic development of both the individual 
and his community and country. 

For no one else can fill exactly the place 
that each of you can fill in the group in 
which you live. Only you can make just the 
contribution which your best ability can 
offer to others. If you default, others take 
over and something is lost. The extreme of 
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such default is socialism or godless commu- 
nism, accompanied by dictatorship of a self- 
perpetuating clique. 

Let us not throw away this priceless birth- 
right bequeathed to us by our forefathers 
for false security offered by self-serving 
demagogs. 

This brings me to the second intangible 
which developed on this free continent—a 
desire for self-improvement and progress. 
The pioneer had this when he arrived, or 
he wouldn’t have come. But he kept it and 
shared it with others through the help of 
technology. 

Without technology, a million Indians lived 
in poverty in the same area now occupied 
by 176 million Americans living in abun- 
dance such as the world has never hereto- 
fore seen. 

Again, it was encouragement of individual 
initiative and the broadening of incentives 
which were combined with our democratic 
philosophy to produce mass markets and 
mass production to meet the demands. 
Goods were for the many, not just a favored 
few—something to remember when we hear 
some folks deplore our low level of taste 
and our yen for gadgets. At least we buy 
what we want, not what some self-appointed 
elite thinks we should want. 

And again, these desires of plain people 
can be troublesome to some groups. They 
spell change, for one thing. The shift from 
buggies to automobiles put the buggy-whip 
manufacturers out of business. Competi- 
tors can destroy an established business or 
its profits with better methods, equipment, 
materials and products. And the free mar- 
ket can create unemployment as well as em- 
ployment. 

But another lesson from our forefathers is 
that economic, political, or social privileges 
for the few at the expense of the many are 
bad. All must be free to develop—and in 
so doing we create more and more oppor- 
tunities for better and more satisfying em- 
ployment in meeting the demands of a dy- 
namic society. 

For the final and most significant fruits 
of our technological progress are a produc- 
tivity which has made it possible for Ameri- 
cans to produce and consume a third of the 
world’s goods and services with about 7 per- 
cent of the world’s population and land area. 

Let’s not throw away this heritage from 
the men of the 17th and 18th centuries 
which made it possible for the men of the 
19th and 20th centuries to glimpse the day 
when poverty and disease no longer plague 
the world’s peoples. 

Which brings me to the third and final 
intangible planted and nurtured on these 
shores before Washington and Jefferson 
were born: a faith in man’s ultimate destiny 
as a free spirit in a free world. 

The men who founded Jamestown and 
Plymouth and Newtown had a moral guid- 
ance and incentive. America to them was 
not merely a lush piece of unoccupied real 
estate. It was an idea, not selfishly local 
or even national, but universal in its prom- 
ise for mankind. 

Abraham Lincoln analyzed for his 19th 
century countrymen what our 18th century 
Declaration of Independence meant. “What 
is asserted,” said; Lincoln, “was liberty not 
only to the people of this country but hope 
for the world for all future time. It was 
that which gave promise that in due time 
the weights should be lifted from the 
shoulders of all men.” 

This is a far cry from the philosophy of 
the mere do-gooder with the charity basket 
for the deserving poor. It is an assertion 
that, given liberty, man will seek independ- 
ence and the dignity of self-reliance and 
voluntary cooperation. It is an assertion 
that, but for man’s inhumanity to man, his 
high destiny as a child of God, and there- 
fore a brother to all men, can be fulfilled. 
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With a third of the world free, a third 
under Communist domination, and a third 
engaged in a revolution of rising expecta- 
tions, our course is clear. As individuals, 
in all walks of life, we must so govern our- 
selves and our relations abroad that the 
development of the uncommitted peoples 
takes place in an atmosphere of freedom 
and not slavery. 

For the apostles of Marx and Lenin 
throughout the world are out to bury us. 
They derogate the goals we seek and even 
the way we seek them. ‘They would con- 
vince the third of the world who live in 
grinding poverty that the future they hope 
for comes not from themselves but as a 
gift of government. 

But we have the ultimate weapon, if we 
but have the wit to use it. It was borne 
here by the earliest immigrants to these 
shores, established by the Revolution, insti- 
tutionalized through our Constitution, pre- 
served through our own Civil War and two 
World Wars, and reasserted in Korea. That 
ultimate weapon is the promise and prac- 
tice of freedom and a moral sense of re- 
sponsibility for sharing it. 

I can think of no more fitting way to 
celebrate the 275th anniversary of Newtown, 
and to honor its founders and all who have 
since contributed to its growth and pros- 
perity, than to rededicate ourselves to those 
principles by which they lived and for which 
they were willing to die. 

They knew that they were not alone. 
They knew they were building for all men 
in all ages. For ours is “an eternal house, 
not built with mortal hands” (John Dryden, 
1631-1700). 


What Mr. Farley Believes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Alabama Jounral of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., June 3, 1959: 

Wuat Mr. FARLEY BELIEVES 


Rarely has more commonsense and ardent 
patriotism been packed into four pages of 
a@ magazine than are contained in James A. 
Farley’s words in the July Atlantic maga- 
zine. Mr. Farley’s subject is “What I Be- 
lieve.” 

Coming from a man who has been before 
the public and in politics all his life, and 
who is so widely known and respected as 
this man who played the political game 
fairly but vigorously, his article is a real 
inspiration. 

He believes ardently in the two-party sys- 
tem, though he himself has been a lifelong 
Democrat. He thinks two well-balanced 
parties each alert and vigorous in combating 
the other bring out the best that is in men; 
and therefore insure the best government. 

“Politics,” he writes “is the supreme chal- 
lenge of American life. * * * I regard poli- 
tics as among the highest and most use- 
ful callings open to American youth. It is 
my further opinion that there is no line 
of endeavor more mobile, and by this I 
mean none in which merit rises so quickly 
to its proper recognition.” 

He describes the intimate friendship be- 
tween himself and Franklin Roosevelt 
which was not brdken even when Mr. 
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Farley parted company with the President 
in 1940 on the third-term issue. 

“What then is American democracy?” 
Mr. Farley asks at one point, His answer: 
“To me, it is the guarantee of an equal 
chance to every citizen. But an equal 
chance is a long, long way from forced 
equality; indeed, it is quite the opposite. 
I conceive of our democracy as a system by 
which a person rises or falls according to 
his own worth, talents, and industry. If 
this definition is accepted it follows that 
the American democracy is the only system 
which allows for the bloodless rise of an 
aristrocacy ‘based upon effective function- 
ing.” 

As for some of the things which were 
good and necessary in the panic days of the 
early Roosevelt administration, “I deplore 
the entrance into our language, particularly 
for the young, of the word ‘security.’ In 
the first place if this means a safe-conduct 
pass through life there is no such thing; 
and in the second, if there is, it is alien to 
the American spirit.” 

Throughout his expressions of “What I 
Believe,” Mr. Farley shows the basis of the 
things which carried him far and gave him 
as a national party chairman an opportunity 
to mold events and to achieve historic 
stature in American life perhaps never be- 
fore attained by any man who lived and 
worked and did his duty labeled as a poli- 
tician, f 





Time for Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT. W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend*my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Camden Chronicle, Camden, S.C., of 
June 5, 1959: 

TIME FoR LEADERSHIP 


It is unfortunate our President is not 
more adept at explaining and defending 
what we think is his position on inflation. 

He has allowed his political opponents to 
make his insistence on a balanced budget 
appear to be mere stubbornness, when we 
are pretty sure he is convinced by now that 
continuing to spend more than we have is 
pretty immoral at a time when it takes 
$8 billion of the budget to pay the interest 
on the debt we have already run up. And 
when his administration is readying a crash 
program to make U.S. Government bonds at- 
tractive enough (via increased interest rates) 
that people will buy them, we are sure Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is as fearful as everyone 
should be over the continuance of loose fiscal 
policy. 

Questioned at his press conference on the 
recent assertion of John L. Lewis that the 
President was on the side of steel manage- 
ment and against the workers, General Ei- 
senhower missed an opportunity to make 
himself clear, and to cut such self-serving 
demagogs as Messrs. Lewis and Meany 
down to boy size. The Presidential reply 
that his interest in the big capitalist class 
is very, very little as compared to what I 
think about the mass of people that do work 
with their hands and minds and at their 
typewriters and everywhere else to produce 
this wealth not only evades the issue of what 
is best for the whole American people but 
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could mean that he does discriminate in his 
own mind between those who get salaries and 
those who get wages. 

The President did say that both sides 
have to exercise self-discipline or this coun- 
try is in a bad time. He had talked to busi- 


mess men, he said, urging that their prod- 


ucts be priced just as low as they can make 
them. That American business, big and 
little, has been straining every fiber and 
making unprecedented capital investments 
to do this very thing in the fact of steadily 
and ominously rising labor costs, should by 


_now, be pretty well known. 


Americans generally are realizing that the 
wage spiral, plus foreign competition, and 
our foreign economic aid have priced Ameri- 
can manufacturers out of export markets. 
This is serious enough to mean the difference 
between a prosperity and rough going. But 
a far more frightening fact of life has yet 
to be faced up to. As matters stand, we are 
rapidly pricing ourselves out of our own 
markets as well. Have you noticed those 
little cars on the roads, or where the bar- 
gains in the stores come from? 

We cannot believe that the President is 
so naive as to believe the steel struggle is 
just another wage dispute or that the spiral 
can be halted and the brakes put on infla- 


* tion “without cutting Government spending 


far more than he has ever sought to do. 
An economic war is on. It’s time for the 
Commander in Chief to blow the whistle. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 126 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the REecorpD an ar- 
ticle appearing in the Decatur, Il, 
Herald of August 7, 1958, entitled ‘‘Pol- 
lution Found In Rural Wells”: 

POLLUTION FOUND IN RURAL WELLS 


More than half the well water samples 
brought in to Decatur Township clerk Ralph 
E. Brown for testing after heavy summer 
rains in recent weeks have been returned 
showing reports of pollution. 

Brown, who keeps sample bottles in his 
Office for the purpose, submits the well water 
samples to the Illinois Department of Pub- 
lic Health for analysis. 

Of the 64 tests conducted by the State 
since the ist of July, 37 reports were re- 
turned showing bacteria indicative of pollu- 
tion present in the water. 

The remainder of the 64 shows 23 tested 
safe and 4 showing some degree of pollution. 

Brown blames heavy rains and the result- 
ing surface water seeping into improperly 
closed wells as the major reason for the 
large amounts of polluted wells. 

He said the polluted wells are scattered, 
with no one area being especially unsafe. 

Brown said unsecure well tops, broken 
side tiles, loose joints in tiles and nearness 
to septic tanks or drains are the usual rea- 
sons for polluted water. 

Brown's office in the county building can 
supply the proper instructions for disin- 
fecting wells with chlorine or laundry bleach 
as well as sample bottles for submission to 
the State. 
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The Persecution of the Institut 
d’Estudis Catalans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following com- 
mentary of the continuing persecution 
of the Institut d’Estudis Catalans in 
Spain: 

THE PERSECUTION OF THE INSTITUT 
D’ESTUDIS CATALANS 


Spain is a strange country, where scien- 
tists are tracked and rounded up, and where 
academic institutions are apt to be perse- 
cuted or frowned upon by the authorities. 
Such a reflection inevitably occurs to every- 
one who reads the news about the re- 
cent developments concerning the Institut 
d’Estudis Catalans, a universally respected 
institution of high learning located in Bar- 
celona and existing since 1907. 

The “Institut” is a purely scientific or- 
ganization, whose activities cover all the 
branches of human Knowledge, without local 
or: geographic limitations—several biological, 
meteorological, and historical facts of uni- 
versal scope, e.g., having been established 
for the first time in its publications—but 
with preferential application to Catalonia 
and the eastern Spanish regions where the 
Catalan language is spoken. It is an influ- 
ential member of the International Academic 
Union, with seat in Brussels, and its scholarly 
publications count now by the thousands. 
Its activities, needless to say, have nothing 
to do with politics, but because of the fact 
that its official language is Catalan, that a 
large part of its scientific work concerns the 
language and history of Catalonia, and that 
all of its members are Catalan and faithful 
to the spirit of Catalonia, it has been viewed 
with disfavor by the present Spanish regime. 

During the first 30 years of its life, the 
“Institut” was subsidized by the provincial 
and municipal institutions of Barcelona and 
Catalonia, although it always derived a con- 
siderable part of its resources from gifts of 
wealthy private donors; after the Spanish 
civil war it was deprived of its official sub- 
sidies, of its premises, of its library (famous 
Biblioteca de Catalunya, known as the best- 
stocked modern library in Spain), and of a 
large part of its scientific collections; but 
since the “Institut” or its members were not 
accused of any political offense, the present 
Spanish authorities have never dared to sup- 
press it altogether or to prevent it from car- 
rying on its private activities. Its sittings 
have had to be held in private dwellings, but 
it has gone on publishing scholarly books at 
an amazing active rhythm for an institution 
reduced to the resources of private gifts, 
which are never abundant in Latin coun- 
tries. The Franco regime has just tried to 
starve it out of life, and to deter wealthy 
donors by hints and threats, which have 
usually been rather indirect; its most effec- 
tive weapon has been a severe, although 
secret, prohibition to mention any of the 
“Institut’s” activities and its very name 
in Spanish newspapers, magazines, and 
journals, 

The only way the “Institut” has found to 
remain in contact with the public at large 
has been its yearly festival, held since 1940 
in a private home, to which many personali- 
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ties of Barcelona life and of the foreign 
Barcelona colony were regularly invited. In 
spite of all that, the celebration in 1957 of 
the 50th anniversary of the foundation of 
the “Institut” drew the enthusiastic appre- 
ciation of dozens of foreign academies of the 
whole world, which seat to the feast an 
official representative. 

It is against the modest publicity afforded 
by this yearly celebration that the civil Gov- 
ernor of Barcelona, Gen. Felipe Acedo, has 
moved. On May 15, 1959, the “Institut’s” 
yearly festival was scheduled to be celebrated 
in the home of a wealthy Barcelona archi- 
tect. More than 200 personalities had been 
invited, including Catalan scholars, repre- 
sentatives of the most distinguished and 
rich Barcelona families, and a good number 
of foreign nationals residing in Barcelona. 
The celebration included the reading of the 
yearly account of the “Institut’s” activities 
by its secretary, scholarly speeches by its 
presidents and members, Professors Jordi 
Rubio, Carlos Riba, and Pere Bohigas, and 
the reading of a historical study written 
by an eminent member, Prof. P. Bosch Gim- 
pera, the internationally known anthro- 
pologist and prehistorian, now in exile. 

At the last minute, the Spanish police 
arrested the secretary of the “Institut” and 
the architect owner of the building and sur- 
rounded the whole block with hundreds of 
armed police. The invited persons were pre- 
vented from going in, called on to identify 
themselves, and their names were taken. No 
reason for the prohibition was given, nor was 
the meeting officially prohibited; it was just 
prevented from happening by material 
means. Among the invited people figured 
several Montserrat monks, the director of 
the Italian Institute of Barcelona, the French 
consul general, and several other foreign 
personalities. The latter insisted in coming 
into the building, and he declared that he 
would never have believed such a thing could 
happen if he had not seen it personally. Of 
course, nothing of what happened . was 
allowed to be reported in any Spanish news- 
paper, which did not prevent the fact from 
being widely commented on in Barcelona. 
Indignation is general, both in Spain and 
abroad. 

Vouching for the authenticity of these 
facts is Jose Cuatrecasas, corresponding 
member of the Institut d’Estudis Catalans, 
former professor of the University of Madrid. 





“Why I Am Casting My First Vote 
Republican” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp an essay written by Miss 
Marie Bartholomew of Lemmon, S. Dak., 
for a contest sponsored by the Perkins 
County Young Republicans on the sub- 
ject, “Why I am Casting my First Vote 
Republican.” I would like to call the 
attention of my colleagues to this prize- 
winning essay, which reads as follows: 

“Way I Am Castinc My Fist Vote 

REPUBLICAN” 

“Today the world is mourning the death 
of a great statesman, former Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles. Although some 
were critical of the way in which he handled 
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certain affairs, all agreed that he was 4 
man of great strength. His convictions and 
courage have won universal acclaim for Mr. 
Dulles, even from those who stanchly op- 
posed him. It has been over 12 years since 
an American has received the tributes which 
European newspapers are now giving Mr. 
Dulles. The sorrow of countless citizens of 
this country is profound. These facts prove 
that leadership of the United States today is 
of utmost importance. 

“No one will dispute the statement that 
the world is troubled at this time. Tense 
situations in several places are affecting na- 
tions not directly involved as yet. But how 
long will the West be able to continue to 
fight this cold war? Too often one hears 
variations of the declaration, ‘We must avoid 
another war at all costs.’ Then in the same 
breath these individuals advocate a change 
of government administration. How contra- 
dictory. History clearly shows which politi- 
cal party was in possession of the White 
House at the outbreak of the previous wars 
and so-called police action. Do they want 
this part of history repeated? I, for one, 
do not. I prefer to see in office more leaders 
like John Foster Dulles, who was so instru- 
mental in avoiding war. His associates are 
capable of this fait. To maintain their 
services is one of the many reasons I am 
casting my first vote Republican.” 


, 





World’s Population Explosion Spells a 
Revolutionary Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the com- 
mencement address which was delivered 
last week at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology by Mr. John Cowles, the 
president of the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune. This address by Mr. Cowles 
is a challenging panorama of the devel- 
opments abroad which will shape our 
foreign policy during the next decades. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WOoORLD’s POPULATION EXPLOSION SPELLS A 

REVOLUTIONARY FUTURE 

There is certainly no need of spelling out 
to a Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
audience that we are living in a revolution- 
ary age, the most revolutionary in all history. 
We are living in the midst not only of a 
scientific revolution, but in the midst of 
worldwide political, social, and economic rev- 
olutions as well. 

It is increasingly apparent that we as a 
Nation have not yet adequately adjusted our 
thinking to the realities that exist in the 
world today. We are confused and frus- 
trated because we still instinctively cling 
to many outworn ideas and convictions 
which may have been valid at some time in 
the past, but which are not valid under 
today’s new conditions. 

One of our highly pressing needs is to 
clarify our thinking as to what our national 
goals are or should be, to try to reach a 
popular consensus of what it is that we 
as a nation most want in this revolutionary 
age of global change. 
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Stripped to its barest essentials, I would 
suggest that our basic national ‘goal is or 
should be survival with freedom. 

Many Americans, I fear, do not yet fully 
comprehend the nature and dimensions of 
the various threats and problems that we 
face. With gross oversimplification I should 
like to summarize what I see as the major 
threats and what I think we as a nation 
should try to do about them. 


WORLD POPULATION IS. ZOOMING 


First, of all, relatively few people com- 
prehend either the rapidity and magnitude 
of the current population growth through- 
out the world or its implications. 

This growth in population is the nat- 
ural result of what medical science and 
public health measures have done to elim- 
inate plague and pestilence throughout the 
globe, to reduce infant mortality and 
lengthen the average span of human life. 
At the present rate of growth, the world’s 
population, which is now estmated at al- 
most 2.8 billion, will increase in the next 
30 or 40 years to 5.5 or 6 billion. 

The underdeveloped countries are growing 
in population at a much faster rate than 
Western Europe and the United States. 
Forecasts indicate that before the year 2000 
arrives there will be half a billion Africans 
and nearly 4 billion Asians. China alone will 
probably reach the billion mark in about 10 
years. In this connection you all probably 
know the wisecrack that an optimist is a 
person who is learning Russian. A pessi- 
mist is one who is learning Chinese. 

Although India, for example, is making a 
valiant effort to step up its output of food, 
manufactured goods and services, and is in- 
creasing its gross national product at the rate 
of probably 3 percent a year, the population 
growth in India is about 2.5 percent a year, 
so the improvement in the per-capita stand- 
ard of living is extremely small, about 0.5 
percent a year. India is running as fast as 
it can run, but on a treadmill where it is 
actually making only tiny per capita eco- 
nomic progress. * 

Or take Egypt. Egypt’s population has 
more than doubled in the 42 years since 
Nasser was born. Most of Egypt is sandy 
desert, and only about 5 percent of its area 
can support life. If the scientists could dis- 
cover an inexpensive way to take the salt out 
of sea water, sufficiently cheap to be eco- 
nomically practicable, then perhaps the des- 
ert areas could be reclaimed. Only in that 
way could Egypt ever feed substantially more 
people than it now has. 


U.S. POPULATION WILL DOUBLE 


The United States now has about 175 mil- 
lion people. The experts estimate that by 
the end of this century, our American popu- 
lation will approximately. double. 

Until recently, most people have assumed 
that a rapidly rising population was desir- 
able; that it was “good for business” and 
meant more prosperity. A rapidly rising pop- 
ulation is good for certain types of business— 
for the manufacturers of baby carriages or 
baby foods, for example. But a rapidly ris- 
ing population is certainly not beneficial in 
its overall effects. 

With a rapid increase in the proportion 
of the population that consists of infants on 
the one hand and aged on the other, a stead- 
ily dwindling percentage of the population 
constitutes the labor force to produce the 
goods and services necessary to supply the 
increased number of children and aged. 

Probably the reason so few Americans are 
concerned with the upsurge of ‘population 
either here or in the rest of the world is be- 
cause of the fact that our population growth 
since America was first settled has always 
been rapid, but due in large part to immi- 
gration. Because it has been good for us in 
the past, due to our having had a rich, empty 
continent to open up and develop, and due to 
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the fact that most of our immigrants were 
vigorous young men and women who were 
promptly added to dur active labor force, we 
-have erroneously assumed that population 
growth in general is an intrinsically good 
thing. 

If we do not in the relatively near future 
slow down the rate of population growth, 
the world simply won’t have the natural re- 


sources to maintain its population at any-~ 


thing like the standards of living to which 
the people aspire. And in the United States, 
as well as everything else, we will inevitably 
have to have far more governmental regi- 
mentation and control, and much less free- 
dom of choice. 

Anyone who has seen the tens of thousands 
of people sleeping in rags on the sidewalks 
of Calcutta or Bombay knows what excessive 
population means. Unless we want to see 
the’ conditions that exist in India and Egypt 
spread over the rest of the world, the scien- 
tists must find some method of simple, in- 
expensive and effective fertility control, The 
scientists, through reducing the death rates, 
have produced this problem. We all must 
try to see to it that the scientists now have 
both the resources- and the motivation to 
solve it. 

Unless population growth is halted, the 
underdeveloped countries will not be able 
under democratic political and economic 
methods to attain the economic growth that 
their rising expectations demand. In their 
desperation they then will, I fear, try the 
Communist way. 

A COMMUNIST ADVANTAGE 


Although the Western Powers hate to ad- 
mit it, the Communist form of society, if 
one ignores the human misery and loss of 
freedom, does have real advantages for 
underdeveloped states which wish to make 
rapid industrialization their one primary 


goal. 

Most of Karl Marx’s prophecies have proved 
completely wrong. Marx thought commu- 
nism would’ destroy the free system in ad- 
vanced countries; It hasn’t. Instead, how- 
ever, communism has unexpectedly turned 
out to be a quick method of building industry 
in backward or primitive areas. Russia and 
China are the proof. 


Economic development stems from capital- 


formation, savings invésted in capital goods, 
in machinery and equipment. Rich coun- 
tries get their capital formation through 
voluntary savings. Poor countries can’t 
achieve capital formation without compul- 
sory labor and forced savings, squeezed from 
people who are already living almost at a bare 
subsistence level. 

Communism obviously has nothing to offer 
the United States and Western Europe. In 
the underdeveloped third of the world, how- 
ever, the per capita income of the people 
only averages somewhere between $50 and 
$60 a year. Here in the United States out 
of our abundance we save and put into capi- 
tal formation about twice as many dollars 
per capita as the total per capita income of 
the peoples in the underdeveloped areas, 

AID FROM THE WEST IS NEEDED 

The masses in Asia and Africa and Latin 
America have awakened to the fact that their 
poverty is neither a natural necessity nor 
something ordained by providence. The 
underdeveloped countries are increasingly 
realizing that.{n 40 years under communism 
Russia has developed from a weak, primitive 
nation to the second strongest industrial 
power in the. world, and they hear glowing 
reports about the current development of 
China, 

It is sad and perhaps surprising but never- 
theless true that even the intellectuals in 
most of the uncommitted, underdeveloped 
countries appear relatively indifferent to the 
moral cost of economic progress under com- 
munism, to the agonies that the Chinose 
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people are experiencing under Communist 
dictatorship. It is foolish, however, for us 
to. underrate communism’s powerful attrac- 
tion for the underdeveloped countries which 
put rapid industrialization highest on the 
list of their national goals. 

To reduce the’ likelihood that most of Asia, 
Africa, and much of Latin America will slip 
into the Communist orbit will require, I 
believe, massive economic aid from the 
United States and other Western Powers. I 
don’t know what this annual cost in terms of 
dollars may be. Estimates as to the Amer- 
ican share range from $2 billion to $3 or $4 
billion a year, over a long, continuing period. 

This is, of course, an enormous sum of 
money, but nevertheless it would be only a 
fraction of 1 percent of our gross national 
product, and less than the annual cost of the 
Marshall plan, which a decade ago saved 
Western Europe. And if such an expendi- 
ture significantly increases the likelihood of 
our being able to survive in freedom, will 
anyone contend it would not be well worth 
its cost? 

If we adopt such a program of massive, 
continuing economic aid it will have to be 
conducted with boldness and imagination or 
it will be wasted. We will need some spec- 
tacular breakthroughs against poverty. 
Perhaps in India, for example, where it is 
now estimated that 75 percent of all energy 
is derived from burning cow dung, atomic 
energy plants might be part of the answer. 

BUT AID ALONE ISN’T ENOUGH 

We must realize, however, that economic 
aid alone won't be sufficient to keep many 
of the newly independent underdeveloped 
nations outside the Communist orbit. 


, Many of these new states simply aren’t com- 


petent to function as democracies because 
they don’t have enough educated, qualified 
personnel to fill the necessary government 
positions. Many of the newly emergent 
countries, French Guinea is a recent exam- 
ple, are tottering on the edge of chaos. Four 
other African countries have been promised 
their independence in 1960. These are 
Nigeria, Togoland, the Cameroons, and 
Somalia. 

Consider for a moment Somalia, on the 
Indian Ocean in east central Africa. It was 
an Italian colony until.the end of World 
War II. The people of Somalia have never 
had a written language of their own. I have 
not been there, but I am told that probably 
not more than 40 or 50 Somalians out of a 
population of a million and a half can read 
and write any language. 

How can one even hope that such a coun- 
try as Somalia can function as a self-govern- 
ing democracy after the United Nations man- 
date terminates next year? How can we ex- 
pect Somalia to vote intelligently and re- 
sponsibly in the United Nations, to which 
it will presumably be elected, and where its 
assembly vote will equal ours? 

Perhaps through the United Nations we 
might create a large corps of international 
civil servants to assist emergent nations 
such as Somalia with their internal admin- 
istrations. If these men were Scandinavians 
or Latin Americans or citizens of other 
sMall countries, perhaps they could be 
brought into important government posi- 
tions without the charge being convincingly 
made by the Communists that we were at- 
tempting to restore colonialism. 

In many of these new Asian and African 
countries, probably the best we can hope 
for are benevolent dictatorships that will 
spread. popular education and raise stand- 
ards of living under either American or 
preferably multination guidance and sup- 

‘As to the United Nations, we should put 
the problem of what can be done to im- 
Prove and strengthen it high on our na- 
tional priority list. We should realize, 
moreover, that henceforth it will probably 
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become increasingly difficult for us to mar- 
shal the majority in the United Nations 
General Assembly that we have been able 
to in the past. We must also realize that 
the Assembly’s “one nation, one vote” 
formula bears no relationship to responsi- 
bility or power. 

We may have to continue to live for many 
years in a climate of potential mutual 
nuclear terror before we of the West on the 
one hand and the Russians and Chinese on 
the other can eventually agree on some 
system of universal disarmament under air- 
tight inspection and control. This, except 
for the solving of the population problem, 
is the most important thing to which we 
can devote our minds and energies. When 
wo do ultimately reach such an agreement 
we will have laid the foundation for the 
beginning of real world law. 


ARMED POWER VITAL, COSTLY 


I take it for granted that in the mean- 
time, while we will always be ready to 
negotiate, we will, nevertheless, try to build 
and maintain a retaliatory military power, 
whatever its cost, sufficiently strong so as 
to make it certain that no matter how 
crippled we might be from a surprise nu- 
clear missile assault upon us, we would be 
able without question to strike back and 
give Russia a mortal blow. If we build and 
maintain such an instant retaliatory strik- 
ing power I don’t believe the Russians will, 
except on the erroneous assumption that 
we were about to strike them, ever launch 
@ nuclear attack on us. 

The new weapons are so fantastically ex- 
pensive and become obsolete so rapidly that 
I would guess we are going to have to spend 
more on our military, probably substantially 
more, in the years immediately ahead rather 
than less. 

This growing expenditure, wholly apart 
from the huge additional amounts that Dr. 
Killian’s excellent recent report emphasizes 
we should spend on improving American 
education, makes it even more imperative 
that we accelerate, if we can, our economic 
growth. More and better education and 
more and better research, both basic and 
applied, are, of course, the roads to greater 
productivity. 

The American idea has always been a dy- 
namic idea. Just the maintenance of the 
status quo, either here or abroad, is not 
an acceptable answer for the United States. 
We must move ahead on all fronts. Time 
is not necessarily on our side. The future 
is now. 


INDUSTRIALISM VERSUS ATOM BOMB 


You who fortunately have had the bene- 
fits of a Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology education have far more responsibil- 
ity and a much deeper obligation to help 
see to it that our country does the things 
it should do than have those of your genera- 
tion who haven't had the educational ad- 
vantages that you have had. 

We are at an epochal turning point in 
world history. For the first time it has now 
become economically possible, provided we 
find some means of checking excessive popu- 
lation growth, to distribute within a few 
generations all the benefits of civilization to 
all the people on the globe. 

The impact of western industrialism on 
Asta and Africa may well outrank even the 
atomic bomb in importance when future 
historians—if there be any—appraise the de- 
velopments of the 20th century. 

Most of these peoples of Asia and Africa 
have colored skins. They are unlikely for 
long to accept our political philosophy or 
follow our leadership unless we begin treat- 
ing our’ own Negroes here as fellow Ameri- 
cans fully entitled to the same heritage of 
freedom that we whites cherish for our- 
selves. 

And as we approach the age of space 
travel, perhaps psychologically as important 
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as anything that has ever happened in man’s 
existence, we must realize that we must first 
solve the imperative problems that exist 
right now on this planet, or our children 
and their descendants will neither survive 
in freedom nor get to know the universe. 

The problems facing your generation are 
immense, more challenging than any your 
ancestors ever faced. But you are better 
educated and so better prepared to solve 
them. 

Good iuck to you. 


Is This America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter written by Gordon L. 
Hostetter, president of the Employers’ 
Association of Greater Chicago, quoting 
a letter from Teamster Local 710 to Chi- 
cago trucking companies has been called 
to my attention by scores of employers 
in my district who are outraged at this 
mandate. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the shocking 
threat here posed again by Hoffa's 
teamster unions, there can be no doubt 
that this Congress must act promptly to 
meet the issue. 

I am very happy that my distinguished 
colleague on the House Labor Commit- 
tee, the Honorable Epcar W. HrestTanp, of 
California, joins me in this view. 

The above-mentioned letter follows: 

THe EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION 
or GREATER CHICAGO, 
Chicago, Ill., May 1959. 
To Our Members and Friends: 

Presented herewith is a letter, the like of 
which has not hitherto been seen in the 
long and varied attempts of unions to coerce 
employees into their membership. 

For utter and complete disregard of either 
employer or employee wishes, this letter 
combines the work of the skilled writer and 
the ingenuity of the legal practitioner. Lest 
the full meaning of this letter be lost in 
the subtlety of its language, this is what 
the union is saying to the trucking lines: 

“We know the law, and the law says we 
can picket you as an exercise of free speech 
60 long as we do it peacefully. 

“We know, also, that our picket at your 
door will put you out of business because 
you will not be able to move goods so long 
as our picket is there. 

“We are under no necessity to sell the 
union to your employees because you will 
compel them to join our membership as 
quickly as the picketing shoe starts to pinch. 

“There is no occasion for us to use force 
and violence and risk possible injunction 
proceedings against us because you, Mr. Em- 
ployer, will do our job for us. You'll have 
to—or go out of business. 

“We don’t care about what your em- 
ployees think or want. They will join our 
union or thye won't work for you. 

“We don't care, either, for the supposed 
constitutional or moral rights of your em- 
ployees. They lost their rights when the 
lawmakers and the courts ceased to 
them and delivered their economic destiny 
into our hands.” 
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* Picketing is a simple device. One 2-biuck- 
a-day stranger picket, carrying a sign for 
some union, can literally stop business— 
any business—in its tracks. If continued, 
it can destroy the business against which it 
is directed. 

Picketing, as a means of advertising a 
legitimate labor dispute between employer 
and employees, is an acceptable device to 
most Americans. When used to effect the 
ends of a private organization which seeks 
only its own purposes without regard for 
the consequences to both employer and em- 
ployee, it is a monster. As a monster, this 
picketing thing is stalking up and down in 
the land, sometimes choking business to 
death and trampling down human rights 
when they get in its way. 

This monster was spawned in the notion 
of lawgivers that unions, unlike other or- 
ganizations of human endeavor, need no re- 
straint, and that they, above all others, will 
clean the dung from their own stables. 
Some will and do, but these need no resort 
to racket picketing for the fulfillment of 
their purposés and programs. 

For sheer effrontry and disregard of pub- 
lic opinion, of basic human rights and of 
the fact that restrictive legislation is even 
now pending both in the U.S. Congress and 
in the Illinois Legislature, this letter of 
local 710 to truckline operators pinpoints 
a cynical contempt tiaat should be promptly 
bashed in the face b7 legislative action that 
would forever stop picketing as a gangster 
gun in the ribs of business and its em- 
ployees. 

Sincerely, 
GorRDON L, HosTeTrTer, 
President. 


LerTer From TEaAmMSTERS Locat 710 TO 
CuHicaco TRUCKING COMPANIES 


Local 710, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, has decided to embark upon a 
campaign to organize your office and clerical 
employees. To induce your employees to 
join this union, we shall begin to picket 
your establishment on or about the 11th of 
May, 1959. We assure you that the picket- 
ing will be entirely peaceful. We have in- 
structed our pickets not to threaten, in- 
timidate, or coerce anyone. If there is any 
violation of those instructions, please ad- 
vise us and we shall see to it that corrective 
action is taken immediately. 

We wish to make it clear to you that local 
710 does not at this time represent, and 
of course we do not claim to represent, a 
majority of your office and clerical em- 
ployees. Local 710 does not ask you to 
recognize it as exclusive bargaining repre- 
sentative for your employees or, indeed, ask 
you to recognize it for any purpose at this 
time. The purpose of our picketing is solely 
to call to the attention of union members 
and supporters of organized labor that your 
office and clerical employees are not mem- 
bers of local 710. 

We hope that the demonstration of sup- 
port of local 710 in its efforts to organize, 
which this picketing will produce, will per- 
suade your employees to become members 
of our local union. When they do, they will 
join the thousands of other employees who 
are affiliated with thé great International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. In engaging in 
this picketing campaign, we are speaking for 
the members of our organization who are 
em in businesses like yours and who 
feel the brunt of the unfair competition of 
your unorganized employees. 

This point we must emphasize. We are 
not making any demand upon your com- 
pany at this time to agree to or execute any 
contract with our union covering any of 
your employees. Under the law your com- 
pany is permitted to recognize and bargain 
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with our local union only after a majority 
of your employees have authorized the un- 
ion to represent them. Therefore, even if 
your company should now or hereafter offer 
to recognize our union or enter into collect- 
ive bargaining with us our union would re- 
fuse such an offer and we would continue 
to refuse until your employees lawfully au- 
thorize us to represent them. Should your 
employees desire to join our union, they may 
apply for membership at the office of local 
710, 4217 S. Halsted Street, Chicago, IlI., or 
ask one of the pickets for a membership ap- 
plication card which they can fill out and 
return to him. When we have received ap- 
plications from a majority of your employ- 
ees, we will contact your company further. 

You should also understand that it is your 
right under the Constitution of the United 
States and under the National Labor Re- 
lations Act to advise your employees of the 
economic detriment which you and they will 
sustain as a result of the withholding of 
patronage from your concern by union mem- 
bers and sympathizers as long as they remain 
nonmembers of our union. 

You may, in the exercise of your lawful 
rights, explain those detriments to your 
employees and urge them to apply for mem- 
bership in the union and thereby acquire for 
themselves and for your company the good 
will of our union and its friends. You may 
not, and we are sure that you will not, 
threaten to take economic reprisal against 
your employees, or grant them benefits, to 
coerce their choice in this matter. However, 
we feel sure that if your employees, who have 
been carefully taught to look to you for 
leadership on matters affecting their em- 
ployment, are convinced that it is your sin- 
cere desire that they join the union, they 
will quickly realize that acquisition of union 
membership at the earliest opportunity is in 
their best interest. 

Yours very truly, 
Loca UNION No. 710, 
JOHN T. O'BRIEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Opposition to Fair Trade Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I wish to 
insert in the Recorp, a copy of a letter 
from the Vice President of the United 
States, the Honorable Ricuarp Nixon, in 
opposition to fair trade legislation. 

The distinguished Vice President joins 
@ solid front of Government agencies, 
including the Department of Justice, the 
Department of Commerce and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, in opposing 
H.R. 1253. 

Uniform editorial opinion throughout 
the country is also in vigorous opposi- 
tion to this measure. 

Consumers everywhere recognize this 
as just another special interest effort to 
put a hand into their pockets. Econ- 
omists have said that this measure will 
cost between $1.4 and $12.4 billion dol- 
lars a year to the consuming public. 
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The letter follows: 
OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
. Washington, D.C., May:27, 1959. 
Mr. CHARLEs F. Forr, 
President, Food Town Ethical Pharmacies, 
Inc., Post Office 2911, Baton Rouge, La. 

Dear Mr. Fort: Some time has elapsed 
since you wrote me concerning so-called fair 
trade legislation, and I want you to know 
that your letter did not go unnoticed. 

I share your view regarding the dangers to 
our economy involved in this legislation. 
You may have noted since you wrote that 
both the Justice and Commerce Departments 
have testified against such bills. 

In my opinion, fair trade or price fixing 
is inconsistent in a free enterprise economy. 
Certainly at a time when we are already 
greatly concerned with high prices the pas- 
sage of fair trade legislation would tontrib- 
ute nothing to reasonable price stability or 
future economic growth. 

You may be sure that I appreciate having 
the benefit of your comments on this mat- 
ter. I am glad to have this opportunity to 
extend my best wishes to you. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD NIXON. 





A Young Republican Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, on 
two propositions the overwhelming 
majority of American citizens will, I 
am sure, heartily agree, without regard 
to partisan differences. 

The first is that preservation of the 
American way of life and system of gov- 
ernment. requires the continued vigor of 
the two-party system in the United 
States and the continued political activ- 
ity of citizens within the framework and 
through the medium of these two major 
parties. 

The second is that intelligent, en- 
thusiastic and vigorous participation by 
the young people of the Nation in the 
affairs of their government and in the 
interests and activities of the political 
party of their choice is imperative to the 
welfare of the country and of the two- 
party system. 

On the basis of these two premises, as 
a believer in the two-party system, as 
a believer in the vital role of youth in 
government, and as a Republican, I am 
proud to report that a young man from 
the Third Congressional District— 
which I am honored to represent in 
Congress—was the winner of a nation- 
wide essay contect sponsored by the 
Young Republican National Federation, 
on the subject, “Why My First Vote Will 
Be for the GOP.” 

This essay contest winner is David 
Gibson of Eaton Rapids, Mich., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Gibson, a 1958 
graduate of Eaton Rapids High School, 
and now completing his freshman year 
at Michigan State University. This 
week David is attending the Young Re- 
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publican national convention in Denver, 
Colio., in recognition of his prizewinning 
essay. 

Under leave to extend and revise my 
remarks, I include the essay by David 
Gibson which won first prize in a Michi- 
gan contest and thereafter was ranked 
first among 98 essays in the nationwide 
competition: 

Wuy I Wm Cast My First VorTe ror THE GOP 


The future of America lies with its gov- 
ernment. It is the government’s responsi- 
bility to see that the traditions and ideals 
upon which our country has been based will 
continue to be carried on, and that the 
well-being and happiness of all mankind 
will be promoted and more fully realized. 
In order to accomplish this, particularly 
in light of the highly dangerous weapons 
available for man’s use today, our country 
and the world need leaders with foresight, 
understanding, and a supreme desire for 
cooperation and peace. 


I am firmly convinced, both by past rec-" 


ords and present actions, that the Republi- 
can Party is the one best able and willing 
to supply such leadership in the future. 

The GOP has consistently looked ahead, 
making decisions which were right for the 
future of our country, even though at times 
this cost them their popularity. They have 
always been willing to sacrifice personal 
gain for the good of those they governed. 

In addition, the Republicans have always 
followed the belief that Americans have the 
right to, and would rather, live under than 
off government. They feel man has the 
basic right to keep his freedom and dignity, 
rather than sacrificing it for a guaranteed 
existence. Thus they constantly promote 
decentralization of power, and urge every- 
one to be interested and active in politics. 

Also,.the GOP shows an interest in all 
individuals and groups—showing partiality 
to none, but an open ear to all. 

Finally, the Republicans have always 
done everything in their power to mMsure 
peace and prosperity, not only for Ameri- 
cans, but:for all the people of the world. 

It is because of these reasons that I have 
placed my confidence with the GOP. For 
its desire and ability to attain the goals 
that I feel are most worthwhile and bene- 
ficial to mankind, the Republican Party will 
most decidedly have my first vote. 





Jim Riddleberger Is a Good Man; Greece 
Is a Good Country 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


- Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
a eee Daily News of June 15, 

i THE New ICA Boss 

(By Peter Edson) 

New Foreign Aid Director James W. Rid- 
dleberger has made his first bow to the 
House Appropriations Committee after being 
on the job only a week. 

He isn’t going to try to carry the full load 


of getting congressional approval for the 
President’s $3.9 billion program for next 


year. He’s still doing his homework to learn 
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what his International Cooperation Admin- 
istration (ICA) is all about. 

But Director Riddleberger’s taking over 
this job is an important development. He 
is the first professional diplomat to be made 
ICA boss. He succeeds a line of business 
and political types who have been running 
this show for a year or so at a time, then 
going back to whatever it was they came 
from, sadder if not wiser men. 

Somebody higher up there must have de- 
cided this didn’t make sense. If the United 
States is doomed to be in this foreign aid 
business permanently, it might just as well 
be run by a pro who will stick at it. 

For it is admitted that foreign aid is not 
the most popular program either in Congress 
or back home. Statesmen ind military lead- 
ers can argue till they are red, white, and 
blue in the face that foreign aid is an es- 
sential expenditure for free world security 
and the cheapest defense America can buy. 
A lot of taxpayers still aren’t convinced. 

Part of Director Riddleberger’s job now is 
to administer ICA so wisely that more people 
will be for it. 

At 55, he comes to this job after 30 years’ 
experience as a Foreign Service officer, prin- 
cipally in Europe. His last job was US. 
Ambassador to Greece. 

It was in Athens that Ambassador Riddle- 
berger got firsthand experience with what 
foreign aid can do for a country. He offers 
that as evidence of what it should do in 
all underdeveloped countries. For Greece 
today is almost back to normal—for a Bal- 
kan country—after.20 years’ hell. 

It was invaded by the Italians in 1940, 
then by the Germans. After the liberation 
in 1944, Greece had a Communist revolu- 
tion. Thén came the Truman doctrine, U.S. 
aid, General Van Fleet, and a clear knockout 
of Commies. 

Today, says Ambassador Riddleberger, 
Greece is close to being a success. It is now 
almost self-sufficient in food. It may even 
export a little wheat this_year. 

Greece is also a maritime nation—1lith in 
the world. Ig,all ships operated by Greeks 
were under the Greek flag it would be fourth. 
Greek sailors’ remittances home do much to 
help balance the national economy. 

It’s still a delicate balance. But inflation 
has been licked. The currency is stable. 
Taxes are being collected. Per capita income 
has been raised from $150 to $325 a year. 
And politics are more stable than ever 
before. 

All this has been achieved with the help 
of $1.8 billion in U.S. foreign aid, You have 
to face that. 

Economic aid, delivered and authorized, 
from 1948 through June 30, amounts to $925 
million. Military aid from 1950 through 
June 30 is $920 million. 





St. Louis on the Riverfront 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the St. Louis Review of May 29, 
1959, an excellent editorial appeared on 
the St. Louis Riverfront which I believe 
merits attention. This editorial won the 
Catholic Press Association award for the 
best editorial on local subject for 1958. I 
have asked permission to insert it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and it follows, 
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Sr. Louis ON THE RIVERFRONT 
(Nors.—-Reprint of editorial in St. Louis Re- 
view last August 22 which won Catholic 
Press Association award last week in Oma- 
ha as “best editorial on local subject” in 
1958.) 


We would like to propose to those in 
charge of the riverfront memorial that, arch 
or no arch, there be a fitting representation 
of the patron of our city, St. Louis, in that 
area. 

There are those who, whether with archi- 
tectural and esthetic intelligence or not, do 
not subscribe to the stainless steel arch that 
will describe St. Louis as the gateway to 
the West. We take no stand on this. While 
it is not out of Our province we feel it is a 
bit out of our competence. 

But we do think there will be very few 
who will not be surprised, after a brief his- 
torical reflection, that there is no honor paid 
to our city’s namesake. 

It is not without thought or meaning that 
Louis IX of France has a city named in his 
honor. 

He was a just, wise and prudent statesman. 
The principles of morality, charity and equi- 
ty, as well as justice, found full measure in 
his reign. It was quite normal for the 
French settlers of this territory, founding a 
city, to dedicate it to the ideals that his life 
reflected and to name it after him so that 
those ideals would not be forgotten. 

Among many, the name of St. Louis is our 
city’s greatest asset. This political unit 
conducts its affairs under the aegis of one of 
the noblest politicians who ever lived and 
who, at the same time, was a-gentleman and 
a saint. 

We ‘have no objection to any architectural 
design that signifies a warm welcome to vis- 
itors from the east, or which would symbol- 
ize our significant position on the frontier 
of the west. But we do strongly feel that the 
planners and designers of the new riverfront 
should pay due respect to Louis IX, King of 
France, saint, and patron of this area. 

Our recommendation obvidusly goes be- 
yond the realm of architectural design. We 
would like to see him there as a reminder to 
both citizens and visitors of what, politically 
and morally, our civic goal is. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 127 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp an article appearing 
in the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian of 
September 10, 1958, entitled “Poor 
Fish”: 

Poor Fish 

With his dams, nets, and pollution, man 
has put formidable obstacles in the path of 
salmon and steelhead striving to ascend the 
Columbia River to their spawning beds. 
But now comes word of an even more for- 
midable natural enemy, Chondrococcus co- 
lumnaris, a bacterium responsible for a dis- 
ease which has been decimating the anad- 
romous fish in the river and its tributaries 
this season. 

Unusually warm water in the river is said 
to be to blame for the upsurge in bacterial 
activity. This in turn is blamed on the dry 
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summer and the raising of the temperature 
of water impounded by storage dams under 
the hot sun. Nothing can be done about 
the former, and it is a little late to remedy 
the latter. But there is a third factor that 
may have some influence on the situation. 

It is known that the Columbia River below 
Pasco is warmed a significant amount be- 
cause part of its flow is diverted through the 
Hanford Plutonium works to cool the nuclear 
reactors. Just how much the temperature is 
increased, the public does not know. The 
Atomic Energy Commission won’t tell, pre- 
sumably because this might give a clue to 
the plant’s output of plutonium for atomic 
weapons. 

In the absence of the facts, it cannot be 
said with certainty that Hanford shares the 
responsibility for the high mortality rate 
among salmon and steelhead spawners. But 
it certainly is suspect, in view of the known 
fact that a variation of a few degrees in 
water temperature makes a big difference in 
the activity of Chondrococcus columnaris. 

It is ironic that Hanford’s wasted heat, 
which may indirectly be damaging the 
Columbia River fishing resource, could be 
performing a constructive service in electric 
power generation ~instead. Congress this 
year authorized construction of a dual-pur- 
pose reactor at Hanford to make this possible, 
but the project has powerful opposition in 
the private power industry, and it is possible 
this influence may cause the Bureau cof the 
Budget to withhold the authorized funds. 

It will be doubly ironic if this occurs, since 
one of the arguments against building the 
dual-purpose reactor is the doubtful need 
of the United States for more plutonium for 
its A-bomb stockpile. But if this is true, 
why the need for continued AEC secrecy 
about the influence of Hanford on the 
Columbia River’s temperature? One or the 
other of the Hanford premises may be valid, 
but both of them can’t be. The threat to 
the Columbia River fish provides one more 
reason why the veil of unnecessary secrecy 
should be stripped from the AEC so the pub- 
lic can make an intelligent appraisal of its 
policies. 


A Place for Realism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, “A Place 
for Realism,” an editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal of March 17, 1959, merits 
thoughtful attention it seems to me by 
those interested in the problems sur- 
rounding foreign aid. 

The editorial follows: 

A PLACE FoR REALISM 


Some powerful men in Congress are 
sharpening their blue pencils to go to work 
on President Eisenhower's request for al- 
most $4 billion in foreign aid. Not only do 
they think we are spending too much not 
too wisely; some disagree quite loudly with 
Mr. Eisenhower’s conclusion that foreign 
aid is “essential to our survival and impor- 
tant to our prosperity.” 

To be sure, foreign aid is and has long 
been an instrument of foreign policy among 
nations and as such has a place in the 
scheme of things. But its case can be over- 


‘stated; and Senators and Representatives are 


already pointing out that Mr. Eisenhower 
seems to be using the same arguments for 
foreign aid that he himself rejected when 
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proposals were made that the U.S. Armed 
Forces be increased to meet the Berlin 
question. 

What, Mr. Eisenhower asked them, would 
we do with more troops in Berlin if the 
Russians decided to use force?. We could 
not stop them, he said, short of using other 
weapons, That answer made a great deal 
of sense. 

Just as the reply now of those who would 
reduce our foreign aid commitments seems 
to make sense. What good, they ask, will 
more dollars do if the Russians decide to 
move? We cannot stop them with foreign 
aid dollars. 

Indeed, some of the examples the Presi- 
dent gave to Congress in his message as 
proof of the value of foreign aid seem to 
bear out the critics of more aid. He men- 
tioned the “difficulty in Lebanon” and said 
that. without mutual security aid Jordan 
would have faced collapse. But mutual aid 
did not prevent the outbreak in Irag, and 
the Iraqi now are closer to communism than 
to the West as a result. Also “aid” may 
have helped Jordan; but it was the presence 
of British troops that saved it that time. 

Mr. Eisenhower mentioned also Quemoy, 
and said that without our aid the Chinese 
Nationalists could not have saved the island. 
Mutual aid may, indeed, have helped in pro- 
viding the guns and ammunition; but it 
was the shadow of U.S. might that at the 
time dissuaded the Chinese Communists 
from their adventure. 

The point is that all these matters prob- 
ably would have turned out the way they 
did with or without much of the kind of 
foreign aid the administration bill requests. 
Foreign aid did not prevent these clashes, 
and foreign aid did not determine the man- 
ner of their settlement. 

There is something to be said, from the 
view 6f realism, about foreign aid for those 
countries mentioned by the President as 
supplying bases for military forces, for 
weapons and for early warning facilities. 
But what is to be said for all the vast 
foreign aid that has gone to neutralist 
countries in the hope that they will come 
over to our side? 

We think the Prime Minister of Cambodia 
had an answer for that question. He gave 
it last October in this country in a speech 
explaining why Cambodia’s policy was to 
take aid from any source. He said: “Our 
people are basically nationalistic, and, being 
objective, they. judge issues according to 
their merit. Because of this thinking, the 
national government must avoid tying the 
country to any international or federal, po- 
litical or military organization whatsoever, 
which might sacrifice certain national pre- 
rogatives * * * Cambodian neutrality is, 
finally and above all, dictated by reality.” 

It is time the same sort of reality about 
our own interests should guide foreign aid 
disbursements. And if and when it does, 
we may be sure foreign aid will not cost us 
anything like $4 billion a year. 


The Egg Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 : 
Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, . 
it is clearly evident that the Nation’s 
poultry industry is going through a 
critical period of readjustment. Like 
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many other farming enterprises, the 
poultry and egg business has economic 
peaks and valleys. When things are 
good, there is a great influx of capital in 
the poultry business. Eventually, mar- 
kets become flooded with eggs and 
broilers—far more than the consuming 
public is willing to absorb except at low 
prices. 

Right now we are confronted with that 
situation again. More eggs are being 
produced than can be used at reasonable 
prices, and great pressure is being 
brought to bear on the Department of 
Agriculture to bail out the industry with 
ill-advised palliatives which could do 
more harm than good. 

I am convinced it would be a mistake 
for the Department to do much more in 
the way of assistance thah it is already 
doing. Secretary Ezra Taft Benson has 
said he will explore what further can be 
done, but I believe he merits much credit 
for the actions already taken. -He can- 
not guarantee every poultryman a profit, 
but he can make this period of readjust- 
ment less harassing to producers. That 
he is doing. 

Since last October, the Department has 
bought a total of 13.5 million pounds 
of dried eggs for relief distribution and 
the school lunch program. 

The Department called a meeting of 
leaders in the industry and agreed to 
work with the industry on a vigorous 
sales promotion program for. poultry 
products. 

And just yesterday it was announced 
that the emergency program is to be 
further stepped up to provide additional 
relief to hard-pressed poultrymen by 
buying up frozen eggs. 

Meanwhile, we need to bring this 
whole picture into perspective. Produc- 
tion of eggs and poultry is now largely in 
the hands of producers and concerns 
which handle thousands of layers and 
fryers and broilers. Many of them are 
highly efficient. A few perhaps do not 
belong in the poultry business at all. 

The newspapers have been keeping a 
close watch on developments. Those 
coming to my attention editorially praise 
the steps taken by Secretary Benson and 
advise strongly against deeper and more 
costly Government involvement in this 
farm enterprise. 

At this juncture, I would like to insert 
editorials appearing in the New York 
Times, the New York Herald Tribune, 
and the Washington Daily News. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the New York Times] 
THE EcG Crisis 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson may be 
forgiven if he looks with a jaundiced eye at 
his breakfast eggs, be they boiled, scrambled, 
poached, baked or made into a cheese om- 
elet. The bottom has almost vanished from 
the egg market in recent months and the 
resulting political splatter has landed on Mr. 
Benson, who had troubles enough before 
with wheat and other farm commodities. 
Only last week an angry delegation of New 
Jersey egg producers called on the Secretary 
and demanded he take such measures as 
trying to save Latin America from commu- 
nism by shipping surplus eggs there and 
disco’ newcomers from entering egg 
production. And. two bills are before Con- 
gress calling for price controls over eggs. 
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Since nobody likes to go broke, the po- 
litical storm aroused among egg producers 
by the unprofitable prices of recent months 
is understandable. Moreover, our friends in 
New Jersey who are in the egg industry do 
have the perfectly justifiable point that Gov- 
ernment price support activities in grain 
raise the prices producers must pay for hen 
feed. And if price supports for wheat grow- 
ers are sound, why are not similar supports 
justified for those who produce eggs, or for 
barbers, plumbers and everybody else who 
thinks he is not getting enough? 

The last question, of course, gets to the 
heart of the problem. There is no more in- 
sidious enemy of our private enterprise sys- 
tem than the growing habit of rushing to 
the Government for aid every time an indus- 
try gets into trouble. And it is not only 
farmers, of course, for only in the last few 
months domestic oil producers have secured 
quotas on oil imports, while some groups 
of retail merchants have made ominous 
progress toward winning a system of Federal 
resale price maintenance. If we really be- 
lieve in private enterprise and free compe- 
tition then we must be prepared to bear the 
risks and burdens of adversity along with 
the profits and capital gains of prosperity. 
All the appeals for Government aid are of 
course for help in raising prices. They ig- 
nore the fact that each artificial price in- 
crease secured by Government aid is another 
blow for inflation and its ultimately calam- 
itous consequences for all of us. 





[From the New York Herald Tribune] 
Mr. BENSON AND THE EGG MEN 


Now Secretary of Agriculture Benson has 
drawn upon himself the wrath of the poultry- 
men, and particularly of the egg producers 
of New Jersey. Prices in the poultry indus- 
try are at their lowest in 18 years, but just 
the other day Mr. Benson told the House 
Agriculture Committee he wouldn’t do any- 
thing more to support them, although yes- 
terday he was said to be reconsidering. What 
he does now is to buy a limited quantity of 
dried eggs for welfare purposes and help pro- 
mote egg consumption. 

A delegation of New Jersey poultrymen in 
Washington want much more than that. 
They want the Government to provide them 
with low-cost feed from surplus stocks; to 
buy shell eggs and some of the laying hens 
for distribution to the hungry here and 
abroad; and to get Congress to extend the 
authorization of loans to farmers for short- 
term emergencies. 

The proposal to sell some of the grain sur- 
plus sounds sensible, although it might in- 
vite similar demands on the part of other 
kinds of farmers. But how wise would it be 
to start stockpiling so perishable a things as 
eggs, apart from the extra tax money it would 
entail? We sympathize with the plight of 
the New Jersey poultrymen, who are particu- 
larly hard-pressed because they have little 
chance to diversify. But the lesson for them, 
perhaps, is that there are not too many eggs 
but too many chicken farms. It is a lesson 
that American farmers in general should 
consider carefully. 


—_— 


{From the Washington Daily News] 
Arp ror Eccs 


It is regrettable that any segment of 
American enterprise should find itself 
troubled by lack of profits, whether it deals 
in eggs or autos. But we challenge the 
bland assumption that the Government 
should make up the difference. That isn’t 
free enterprise. That’s heads-I-win-tails- 
you-lose with the taxpayer on the short end. 

Urged by a New Jersey delegation, a House 
subcommittee will hold hearings June 17 
and 18 om means to cope with overproduc- 
tion in the egg and poultry industry which 
has driven prices down to the level of 1939 
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when a dollar was worth a dollar, instead of 
the present 48 cents. 

Agriculture Secretary Benson is buying up 
dried eggs and is increasing a promotional 
campaign designed to increase the sale of 
eggs, which certainly are an outstanding food 
bargain at present prices. 

But the New Jersey delegation, headed by 
the State’s secretary of agriculture, com- 
plains that this isn’t enough and that Sec- 
retary Benson is just giving it the run- 
around. 

Representative Lester R. JoHNSON, who 
heads the subcommittee, sides with them, 
saying Mr. Benson has “refused to purchase 
laying hens, shell eggs, and broilers for use 
in school lunches, for relief food within the 
United States and for export.” 

The time has long passed when farm wives 
supervised the production of eggs and fryers, 
to be exchanged for merchandise at the dry- 
goods store. Chickens and eggs are business, 
like any other business, and pretty big busi- 
ness at that. 

Falling prices are useful warning against 
overproduction. The remedy is to reduce 
production or get out of the business. Fed- 
eral subsidy tends to prevent this wholesome 
readjustment, piling up surpluses without 
any real or permanent help to the operators 
thus relieved. This is the process through 
which we got the wheat surplus problem— 
for which the combined wisdom of the U.S. 
Congress and the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture is unable to find an answer. 





Father of the Modern Post Office 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Saturday, June 13, citizens in thgJlargest 
city in the Third District of Mi¢higan— 
the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent in this House—participated in the 
dedication of a new modern post office 
at Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The occasion marked the culmination 
of more than 4 years of planning and 
anticipation—and many more years of a 
growing need for more adequate postal 
facilities for a dynamic, growing, thriv- 
ing Michigan city. 

I share with the citizens of Kalamazoo 
and the personnel of the Kalamazoo Post 
Office, headed by Postmaster John Van 
Eck, their pride in this impressive, well- 
engineered, modern-equipped new postal 
facility. 

Highlight of the dedication ceremonies 
and of a postdedication luncheon, the 
latter sponsored by the Kalamazoo 
Chamber of Commerce and attended by 
representatives of all segments of com- 
munity life, was the participation of the 
Postmaster General of the United States, 
native of Michigan, son of one of the 
State’s two ‘original rural carriers, and 
originator of the commercial lease pro- 
gram for financing construction of new 
post offices, Hon. Arthur E. Summerfield. 

The Postmaster General spoke at both 
the dedication and the luncheon, and 
following his luncheon address presented 
a motion picture, “The World’s Most 
Mechanized Post Office,” the story of the 
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modernization and mechanization of the 
Washington, D.C., post office. Many of 
my colleagues in Congress visited this 
pilot plant of postal improvement here 
in the Nation’s Capital when it was for- 
mally dedicated on March 3 of this year. 

The new Kalamazoo post office, like 
the Washington post office, is a symbol 
of the great advances being made in the 
mail service under the leadership of 
Postmaster General Summerfield. 

A graphic example of these ad- 
vances—familiar to many of the Mem- 
bers of this House—is the construction 
of some 3,000 urgently needed new post 
offices during the past 6% years. These 
post offices, located in every State in the 
Union, have been built with private 
funds and leased to the Post Office De- 
partment, thereby avoiding a virtually 
impossible demand upon Federal funds 
and, at the same time, keeping the 
property on local tax rolls to bear a 
share in the costs of local government. 

As I was privileged to point out in my 
own remarks ‘at the post-dedication 
luncheon in Kalamazoo, under the ad- 
ministration of President Eisenhower 
and the Ieadership of Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield in the Post Office Department, 
the department has been making revo- 
lutionary strides in automation and 
mechanization; methods of transporta- 
tion have been modernized and ad- 
justed to changing overall transporta- 
tion patterns in the United States; re- 
search and experimentation have been 
established as a vital activity in the de- 
partment; rates have been revised and 
placed on a more realistic basis; liberal 
and progressive personnel policies—in- 
cluding substantial pay increases—have 
been inaugurated. All of this has been 
done with the cooperation and support 
of the Congress on a basis which tran- 
scendediparty lines. 

Only recently the Nation has been 
given a dramatic demonstration of the 
potential of missile mail—a develop- 
ment, I am sure, which would have fired 
the enthusiasm of the imaginative and 
inventive Benjamin Franklin, first Post- 
master General of the United States. 

I not only was honored to welcome 
Postmaster General Summerfield to 
Kalamazoo and the Third Michigan 
District, but I was delighted on this 
dedicatory occasion—and I am here— 
to pay tribute to his enormous and con- 
tinuing contributions to an improved 
postal service, moving toward the de- 
clared goal of next-day delivery of first- 
class mail anywhere within the country. 

For what he has done, and is doing, 
I salute Postmaster General Summer- 
field as the father of the modern post 
office. 


Fetish of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or - 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1959 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the “Fet- 
ish of Foreign Aid,” by William Henry 
Chamberlin, is a very penetrating analy- 
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sis which is timely and stimulating. Un- 

der unanimous consent, I include it in 

the Appendix of the Recorp: 

Perish or Foreicn Arp: Crizs ror HvucE 
Srpenpinc AcaIn ARE ILLOGICALLY MIXED 
Wrrnu AssertTions Ir Is AntI-Rep PANACEA 


(By William Henry Chambezlin) 


There is no lack of ingenious schemes, 
sponsored at home and ‘abroad, for spending 
the money of American taxpayers on so- 
called foreign aid projects. 

Cuba’s Fidel Castro proposed at a recent 
meeting of the economic branch of the Or- 
ganization of American States in Buenos 
Aires that the US. Government find $30 
Dillion for a Latin American development 
plan over the next 10 years. Proposals by 
other Latin American delegates included sug~- 
gestions that the United States supply fixed 
amounts of capital every year for Latin 
America, that the United States create a pref- 
erential trading zone for Latin American ex- 
ports, and that the United States agree to 
finance the rapid industrialization of Latin 
America. 

There is also considerable advocacy of 
America’s underwriting the foreign exchange 
required for India’s third 5-year plan, 
which begins in 1961. This bill is variously 
estimated at $1 billion and $1.5 billion. The 
argument advanced here is that Red China 
has been bounding along economically under 
communism and that India, with its mixture 
of socialism and private enterprise, has been 
lagging in development; therefore the Ameri- 
can taxpayer should fill the breach for In- 
dia’s benefit. 

SUNFED’S QUICKSANDS 

Still another potential funnel for USS. 
substance is SUNFED, a project which is 
being nursed along and held in reserve by 
the global glanners of ECOSOC. This last 
abbreviation stands for the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. 
SUNFED, although it sounds like a new 
cereal, is code for Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development. 

What SUNFED could cost the American 
taxpayer, if a high-spending, high-taxing 
administration took off the brakes, is evi- 
dent from this quotation from Gunnar 
Myrdal’s book “An International Economy”’: 
“The United Nations experts on economic 
development calculated that for the under- 
developed cowntries, the capital needed an- 
nually from abroad for industry and agri- 
culture alone * * * in order to insure the 
very modest increase in per capita income of 
2 percent a year would be around $10 bil- 
lion.” Myrdal is a Swedish Socialist who 
for some years headed the U.N. economic 
commission for Europe. 

American public opinion is being subjected 
to a campaign, so concentrated and inten- 
sive as almost to suggest brainwashing, de- 
signed to create the conviction that the is- 
sue of the cold war will be determined by 
the willingness of. America to sign unlimited 
blank checks. It is a rare exception when a 
sober realist like Mr. John Hollister, former 
head of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, finds a forum in a mass circu- 
lation magazine for expressing some doubt 
and warning. 

Yet some of the assumptions on which the 
pleas for ever bigger government-to-govern- 
ment subsidies are based are downright un- 
tenable and others are very rickety. It 
simply is not true that this or that amount 
of dollars will save this or that nation from 
passing under Communist rule. 

For 7 years the United States has been 
pouring money into Bolivia on a very con- 
siderable scale (in relation to the popula- 
tion and poverty of the country). The 
argument has been that American largesse 
has helped to keep in power a left Socialist 
regime which is accepted as a bulwark 
against communism. But recent anti- 
American riots show that this investment 
has brought little, if any, good will and Bo- 
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livia’s economic difficulties seem just as far 
from solution as ever. 

Indeed, it is quite arguable that in this 
and other cases, lavish American aid has 
been of little real benefit to the recipient 
countries. It has encouraged their rulers to 
dodge the temporarily unpopular measure 
which would put the economy on a sound 
basis. 

Brazil is a larger and economically more 
significant country than Bolivia. Here also 
there is little economic benefit to show for 
the loans to a total value of some $900 mil- 
lion which Brazil has received since the 
Eisenhower administration came into power. 
Some of these loans were granted on the 
understanding that Brazil, one of the world’s 
chronic inflationists, would take some eco- 
nomic and financial measures calculated to 
put its house in order. These measures have 
not been taken; but one of the difficult tasks 
which awaits the career diplomat who has 
been nominated Ambassador (after Senator 
Morse and the horse that kicked him put 
Mrs. Luce out of the post) will be to deal 
with the request that the United States 
somehow pick up the tab for the deficit of 
some $300 to $500 million between what 
Brazil wants to buy abroad and what it is 
likely to sell abroad. 

Despite frequent reiteration by Senators 
and publicists, there is absolutely no proof, 
that communism will take over in India if 
that country does not realize the aims set 
by its government’s economic planners. It 
would be an appalling responsibility for the 
United States to undertake to meet the bal- 
ance-of-payment deficits of India and other 
underdeveloped lands which have set goals 
of rapid industrialization. 


AVAILABLE CREDIT 


It is not as if credit is not available, and 
readily available, for projects which give 
some prospect of being ultimately profitable. 
Apart from private banks and private busi- 
ness investments, the Export-Import Bank, 
the Bank for International Reconstruction, 
the International Monetary Fund, among 
other institutions, are ready to lend a help- 
ing hand when reasonable conditions of 
creditworthiness are met. 

The U.S. Government, besides dispensing 
foreign aid of one kind or another to an 
amount running into many tens of billions 
of dollars, is accumulating an embarrassing 
quantity of soft, unconvertible currencies 
by making cutrate sales from our unwieldy 
agricultural surplus. 

America and Americans have not proved 
wanting in the spirit of international co- 
operation. But it is well to remember, with 
the outflow of gold from this country as a 
periodic warning, that our resources are not 
inexhaustible and that a gift, as well as a 
loan, “oft loses both itself and friend.” 

When America is asked to commit itself 
to trying to bail out the ocean of poverty in 
Africa, in many parts of Asia, in some coun- 
tries of Latin America, the skeptical instinct 
of the average American voter and taxpayer 
is probably a sounder guide than the fal- 
lacious eloquence of those who make a fetish 
of unlimited handouts. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 125 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, purgy- 
ant to pe ion granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD an article appearing in 
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the Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-Journal of 

November 11, 1957, entitled “Every On- 

ondaga County Stream Polluted Some- 

where on Route.” 
The article follows: 

Serious HEALTH PROBLEM—EVERY ONONDAGA 
CouNTY STREAM POLLUTED SOMEWHERE ON 
Rovure 
(This is the 14th in a series of articles 

devoted to the functions and problems of 

Onondaga County’s governmental expan- 

sion.) 





(By Paul J. Peffers) 


It isn’t safe to obtain drinking water from 
any stream in Onondaga County. 

All are polluted somewhere along their 
routes by raw sewage, industrial wastes, or 
other forms of pollution. 

The New York State Water Pollution Con- 
trol Board is aware of this, so is the Onon- 
daga County Public Works Commission. 

Both know the soil in Onondaga County is 
honeycombed with cesspools, septic tanks, 
and disposal trenches of raw sewage. 

The rapid population growth has caused a 
housing boom in the rural areas and sewage 
disposal factlities are inadequate. To in- 
stall sewer lines and treatment plants cost 
money and property owners, already up to 
their necks with taxes, are facing high 
annual sewer tax rates, up to $180 a year for 
380 years in some cases, if they want these 
proper facilities. 

It is a serious health problem. Raw or 
improperly treated sewage can cause typhoid, 
cholera, dysentery, diarrhea. 

The State health department is clamping 
down. Approval of realty subdivision plans 
now requires a septic tank installation on a 
lot of 1 acre or more. Under that minimum 
acreage sewer lines have to be installed. 

Onondaga County and the city of Syracuse, 
realizing something would have to be done, 
entered in a program of sewage treatment in 
1952 which would center on a modern treat- 
ment plant on Hiawatha Boulevard. 

The plan was a long-range one aimed at 
the ultimate goal of cleaning up polluted 
Onondaga Lake. For years, raw sewage has 
been dumped into the lake by the: city, 
Solvay, and industrial plants. 

The county public works commission, 
created by special State law in 1933, was put 
in charge of the plan, 

Briefly, the proposal includes a metropoli- 
tan Syracuse sewage treatment plant on 
Hiawatha Boulevard, a West Side sanitary 
district, and an enlarged Ley Creek sanitary 
district. Some sewer lines in the West Side 
area have been installed and work on the 
plant is slated to start early next year. The 
entire project is estimated to-cost in the 
neighborhood of $20 million. 

Property owners in the city and several 
towns in the western section of the county 
already have been taxed for their share in 
the project. The first levies were started 
this year. 

Meanwhile, most of the homeowners in 
the rural sections depend on septic tanks 
and, in some low areas, the wind blows more 


* than the scent of flowers. Health officials 


maintain septic tanks provide only the first 
treatment of waste materials, not complete 
disposal. The tank system has to be coupled 
with tile fields, sand filters or other satis- 
factory methods. 

Right now, the commission has nearly $15 
million of sewage disposal units and pipe- 
lines under construction. Still, it can’t keep 
up with the demand. And, if it could, the 
taxpayer couldn’t pay for the service with 
high construction costs of today. 

A sanitary district is created, constructed 
and operated by a town or village board. 
Lateral sewer mains in it are paid for by tax- 
payers. The taxpayers also pay for the cost 
of treatment plants and trunk sewers. Gen- 
erally, the financial arrangement is by bond- 
ing. 
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The commission operates the Ley Creek 
treatment plant between Mattydale and 
e. It will supervise the metropolitan 

plant on Hiawatha Boulevard. 

The commission’s total operating budget 
for 1958 is estimated at $446,145. 

Besides the commission’s facilities, there 
are treatment plants in Baldwinsville, Minoa, 
Liverpool, and Camillus, operated by each 
village. A small plant along Nine-Mile Creek, 
town of Camillus, treats sewage from the 
Sylvania plant and a housing development 
near the plant. 

Even if the metropolitan treatment plant, 
costing millions, is put into operation, it 
is doubtful whether it will abate all raw 
sewage unless the city’s sanitary sewer sys- 
tem is repaired. 

Right now, health officials.estimate, a large 
percentage of the city’s raw sewage is leaking 
into Onondaga Creek, then into Onondaga 
Lake. 


This situation would have to be cleared 
up before the multimillion metropolitan 
plant could operate adequately. 





Adams and Strauss Cases Cited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, it now ap- 
pears that the vote on the nomination of 
Admiral Strauss will take place in the 
Senate within a week. Both sides of 
Admiral Strauss’ nomination have been 
presented again and again. But the 
comparison between this nomination 
and the Sherman Adams incident has 
not been made clear yet. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Recorp the fol- 
lowing article by Drew Pearson which 
draws a clear-cut comparison of the two 
cases: 

[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, June 18, 1959] 
ADAMS AND STRAUSS CASES CITED 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Recollection of Washington headlines 
exactly 1 year ago this week makes me a little 
ashamed. The headlines blazed with news 
of Sherman Adams’ vicuna coat, his oriental 
rug, and his hotel bills—all presents from 
Bernard Goldfine. 

This column had something to do with 
digging out the first facts in this conflict-of- 
interest case, and the reason I’m ashamed is 
the contrasting treatment given by Repub- 
licans to Sherman Adams and to Adm. Lewis 
L. Strauss. 

In the case of Sherman Adams, they yelled: 
“Resign. Throw him out.” In the case of 
Admiral Strauss, the same Republicans have 
ben shouting: “Confirm. Don’t persecute 
this man.” 

The two cases offer significant contrasts 
and give deep insight into American politics. 
They indicate that what is really at stake is 
money and power. Here are some of the 
contrasts: 

Contrast No. 1: Sherman Adams is not &@ 
man of wealth. When his scalp was de- 
manded by leading Republicans, he had no 
job to fall back on, and no income outside 
his Government salary. 

Strauss, a partner in Kuhn, Loeb, filed a 
partial financial statement with the Senate 
showing that his stock in one firm, Polaroid 
Camera, alone was worth $1 million. 
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Contrast No. 2: en Sherman Adams was 
about to testify ore Congress, not one 
member of the administration helped him 
prepare his difficult statement. Jim Hagerty, 
an expert at public relations, did not. “Tex” 
McCrary came down from New York to help, 
but on that Sunday evening before. he testi- 
fied, no other Republicans or administra- 
tion representatives were around to give 
advice. 

In contrast Strauss had the regular press 
relations officer of the Department of Com- 
merce issuing press statements all during 
his hearings. He also had two Commerce 
Department assistants—Robert J. Dodd and 
Arthur Arundel—sitting at his elbow every 
day at the Senate hearing, with a battery 
of researchers and others helping him at the 
Commerce Department. 

Contrast No. 3: When Sherman Adams was 
in trouble Vice President Nixon was one of 
the first to advise privately that he resign. 
But for Strauss, Nixon has been using his 
persuasive influence for confirmation. 

Contrast No. 4: Bernard Goldfine had used 
Sherman Adams’ influence at the Federal 
Trade Commission to avoid trouble over the 
Wool Labeling Act. This was the conflict of 
interest. 

Admiral Strauss, when Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, had conferred 
with Adolphe Wenzell of the First Boston, 
who had been planted inside the Budget Bu- 
reau to put across the Dixon-Yates contract, 
The First Boston Co. was to do the financing 
for Dixon-Yates. 

Finally, when the finagling between the 
First Boston Co. and the Budget Bureau, 
plus the conferences with Admiral Strauss, 
was ferreted out by a Senate investigation 
the deal was canceled. The Justice Depart- 
ment which canceled it ruled that all the 
finagling was in violation of the conflict-of- 
interest statutes. A conflict of interest car- 
ries a criminal penalty. 

Incidentally, Admiral Strauss has been a 
friend of George Woods, president of First 
Boston. Kuhn, Loeb and First Boston are 
so close that in September 1955, shortly after 
the Dixon-Yates deal, First Boston, &. G. 
Warburg, Ltd., and Kuhn, Loeb (Strauss’ 
firm) teamed up together to form the Trans- 
oceanic Development Co. for investment in 
securities outside the United States. 

The value of the Dixon-Yates contract was 
$20.million. The value of the vicuna coat 
Sherman Adams got from Bernard Goldfine, 
plus oriental rug, plus hotel bills, was about 
$5,000. 

But the American public can understand 
a fur coat and a rug. It can’t understand 
a complicated public utility contract. So 
what’s involved in the Strauss case is the 
tremendous power of Wall Street money be- 
hind the man it wants to put into the Cabi- 
net as Secretary of Commerce, 

That’s why the same crowd that is mov- 
ing heaven and earth to confirm Admiral 
Strauss dumped Sherman Adams and in- 
dicted Bernard Goldfine as millstones around 
the GOP neck. 





Wheat Program 


SPEECH 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. BASS of Tefinessee. Mr. Speaker, 
my friend from Iowa and the other Re- 
publicans who have taken the floor 
against this wheat bill today have ex- 
pressed the “Republagin” philosophy. 
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Now, I want to spell that word “Re- 
publagin,” R-e-p-u-b-l-a-g-i-n. It is 
synonymous with “Republican Party”. 
They are “agin” public housing; they 
are “agin” aid to airports; they are 
“agin” aid to depressed areas; they are 
“agin” water pollution control; they 
are “agin” the tobacco bill; they are 
“agin” the wheat bill; they are “agin” 
the farmer in general; im fact, I do not 
know of anything in the world they are 
not just plain “agin,” except for raising 
the public debt and interest that the 
poor man has to pay on borrowed money. 
Now they bring up this bugaboo about 
the farmers not voting in the wheat 
referendum. The wheat bill was written 
in 1938, 21 years ago; in fact, it is an 
adult this year; it has come of age, and 
this is the first time they ever worried 
about him voting, just because he hap- 
pens to be 21 years old, and they cannot 
think of any other good reason to op- 
pose the bill before us today. 





The Challenge of Economic Growth in the 
Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
address by the Honorable Douglas Dil- 
lon, Under Secretary of State: 

THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 17, 1959. 
Hon. James G. FULTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jim: Last week I used the occasion 
of a speech at Harvard to spell out my deep 
personal conviction that our mutual secu- 
rity program will involve a persistent effort 
over a period of at least 20 or 30 years, if 
we are to succeed in our efforts to help the 
newly developing nations achieve economic 
growth as members of the free world. I 
am enclosing a copy in the belief that you 
might find it of interest. 

Sincerely, 
DovuGLas DILLON. 


THE CHALLENGE or ECONOMIC GROWTH IN 
THE FREE WORLD 


(Address by the Honorable C. Douglas Dillon, 
Acting Secretary of State, at meeting of 
Harvard University Alumni Association, 
Cambridge, Mass., on Thursday, June 11, 
1959) . 


On this same occasion 12 years ago, a great 
initiative was launched, looking to the recon- 
etruction of a Western Europe struggling to 
rise from the ashes of war and menaced by 
the corrosive tide of Communist imperialism. 

That initiative fired the imagination of 
the peoples of America and Europe and in- 
spired them to an effort of a kind never 
before seen in all history. The energies and 
resources of hundreds of millions of freemen 
were mobilized in the task of peaceful recon- 
struction. 

The Marshall plan { now history. To it, 
we most certainly owe the present strength 
and possibly even the continued existence of 
the freg world. 
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Today we are engaged in another great 
initiative, looking to the growth and prog- 
ressof vast underdeveloped areas of the free 
world in Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and 
Latin-America. The success or failure of 
this effort will decisively shape the future of 
this earth for centuries to come. 

Its fulfillment will require the dedication 
of greater energies and resources—and over 
@ far longer span of time—than did the 
reconstruction of Western Europe. 

For its objective is not just the restoration 
of a devastated area to a previous state of 
progress, but the shining goal of helping,a 
billion human beings to throw off their age- 
old bonds of poverty and ignorance. 

The attainment of this goal is essential to 
our survival. We cannot hope to maintain 
our way of life surrounded by a sea of mis- 
ery. The less privileged peoples are reaching 
out for economic growth with almost desper- 
ate determination. We must help them find 
the way in peace and freedom. 

The main burden of work and sacrifice will, 
of course, fall on the less developed coun- 
tries themselves, just as it fell on Western 
Europe in the case of the European recovery 
program. They must accept the major re- 
sponsibility for their own progress. But they 
cannot make a real start toward progress 
without our assistance. 

We are responding to their needs in many 
ways. Our major instrument is, of course, 
the Mutual Security program. Financial as- 
sistance is an important element of this 
program, but it is only a part of our response. 
For the process of growth is essentially one 
of altering human attitudes and improving 
human skills. Humén beings are the basic 
resources of development; and it is the ful- 
fillment of their infinitely varied potentiali- 


ties which must be the major goal of devel- 
opment. That is why we place such em- 
phasis on our programs of technical coop- 
eration and on efforts to improve levels of 
health and education in the underdeveloped 
world. 

At the same time that we are working with 
the less developed nations to help improve 
their human resources, we are also assist- 
ing them to meet some of their most press- 
ing financial needs. 

We have varied instruments for this pur- 
pose: 

Where development is just commencing or 
where countries have to support relatively 


large military establishments to maintain 
their security, we must, of necessity, provide 
assistance in the form of grants. 

For nations in a somewhat more advanced 
stage of economic development, our primary 
emphasis is on loans, often repayable in 
local currencies, through our new Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. 

We are also making every effort to expand 
the flow of private American investment to 
the less developed countries, since with it 
goes urgently required managerial and pro- 
ductive skills. 

This effort to help provide skills and re- 
sources is no longer just an American en- 
terprise. It has become a cooperative ven- 
ture in which we are being joined with in- 
creasing vigor by more and more of the in- 
dustrialized nations of the free world. We 
should remember that it is largely due to 
the Marshall plan that most of these coun- 
tries have recovered the ability to join us 
in aiding the less developed countries. In 
addition to their participation in the effec- 
tive work of the World Bank and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, England, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Japan and Canada last 


year made further contributions to develop- - 


ment through either grants or loans. 
Nevertheless, as the wealthiest and most 
industrialized country in the world today, 
the United States remains the principal 
single free world source for the foreign cap- 
ital which the less developed countries must 
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have to supplement their own efforts. We 
must continue to take the lead. 

We must do this, not simply as a counter- 
move to communism, nor as an exercise in 
charity, but in the same spirit in which the 
Marshall plan was launched, as a cooperative 
endeavor, based on mutual respect and inter- 
dependence. Our primary aim: must not be 
to achieve short-term political gains or ex- 
pressions of gratitude. It must be to help 
the less developed peoples strengthen their 
well-being and, thereby, their freedom and 
independence. 

I have so far refrained from discussing the 
efforts of the Sino-Soviet bloc to penetrate 
and capture the less-developed countries 
with trade and aid as part of its overall drive 
for Communist world domination. I have 
done so because our foreign aid programs 
would exist even if Lenin had never been 
born. For in today’s shrinking world, it is 
imperative that ways be found, first to halt, 
and then to narrow, the still-growing gap 
between our standards of living and those 
of the great masses of humanity in Asia, 
Africa, the Middle East, and Latin America. 
Such a task is deeply rooted in the traditions 
of humanitarianism that have always moti- 
vated Americans. 

However, the growing economic power of 
the Soviet bloc is a force to be reckoned with 
in today’s divided world. Let us look briefly 
at that world: 

On one side we have the nations of the 
free world which have already achieved eco- 
nomic growth—not only the strongly indus- 
trialized countries of Europe and North 
America, but also Japan, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 

On the other side, we have the Communist 
empire, including Russia’s eastern European 
satellites and Communist China and its sat- 
ellites. This bloc is led by the Soviet Union, 
which has made remarkable economic prog- 
ress in recent years. 

In between lies the great underdeveloped 
sector of the free world, which the Commu- 
nists have openly identified as the major 
target in their strategy of conquest. If these 
countries find that they cannot achieve prog- 
ress in freedom, as they would prefer, they 
will surely be tempted to try an alternative 
route to their goal. And today international 
communism loudly proclaims just such an 
alternative route. 

I am convinced that the events of the next 
20 to 30 years will determine the state of 
the world for centuries ahead. I believe that 
the biggest single deciding factor will be the 
path taken by the peoples of the less de- 
veloped world in their impatient efforts to 
achieve social and material progress. Over 
the coming years, the newly emerging peo- 
ples will be heavily influenced by three fac- 
tors: 

First, the power of example: If interna- 
tional communism is successful in project- 
ing an image of the Soviet system as the 
magic blueprint for achieving rapid progress, 
it will have a powerful influence on men who 
are desperately seeking to lead their pegples 
into the 20th century. 

It is undeniable that the Soviet economy 
today is developing faster than that of the 
United States. Soviet annual growth in in- 
dustrial production in recent years has been 
about 7 to 9 percent, as compared to the 
long-term average of a little more than 4 
percent in the United States. Soviet indus- 
trial production is now in the neighborhood 
of 40 percent of our own. If Soviet and 
American industrial production continue to 
expand at the average rates of recent years, 
by 1970 the Soviet Union’s industrial output 
may be more than three-fifths of our own. 
This is certainly much less than Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev’s best boast of advancing 
to first place by 1970 in both absolute and 
per capita industrial production. However, 
it should be obvious that if these trends 
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continue, the Soviet Union will draw abreast 
of the United States in industrial production 
in the mid-1980’s. Faced with this pros- 
pect, it is imperative that the United States 
find ways of accelerating its own economic 
growth while always maintaining the sta- 
bility of our currency. The 5 percent annual 
increase recommended as a- goal in recent 
studies would seem to be an absolute mini- 
mum, 

By accelerating our domestic growth we 
will deflate the Soviet line that communism 
represents the “wage of the future.” We 
will demonstrate to the peoples of the newly 
developing nations that their aspirations can 
best be met in a free society. And, most im- 
portant of all, we will create the climate and 
capacity at home which will permit us to 
continue the long-term effort needed abroad. 

The second factor which will influence 
the newly developing peoples is trade. The 
Soviet bloc has recently. made substantial 
trade overtures to these nations. But Soviet 
trade can be, and is, turned on and off at 
will for political purposes. Once a country 
becomes dependent upon the Soviet Union 
for a large share of its trade, the Soviets 
do not hesitate to use this dependence as 
@ means of blackmail and pressure. 

The dangers for the underdeveloped na- 
tions are obvious. But trade they must. 
It is up to us to provide an increasingly 
attractive alternative. We must continue 
to take a leading part in reducing barriers 
to world trade. We must keep our markets 
open to peoples who are struggling to im- 
prove their lot, and we must strive to find 
workable answers to the problems they face 
as a result of price fluctuations in their 
raw-material exports. 

The third factor influencing the develop- 
ing countries is financial and technical aid. 
I have already outlined our own program. 
Mindful of our success, the Soviet Union 
5 years ago launched its own aid dfive as 
part of a general campaign to establish the 
Soviet “presence” in the newly emerging 
areas. As with Soviet trade, so with Soviet 
aid—once a country begins to lean heavily 
on the Soviet Union for its development 
needs, political strings become very appar- 
ent, and that country’s independence is in 
jeopardy. 

This, then is the challenge. Are we, the 
peoples of the economically vanced free 
nations going to persevere in our efforts to 
help the 1 billion people in the free world’s 
less developed areas place themselves firmly 
on the road to progress? Or are we going to 
be found wanting in this supreme test of our 
free and democratic way of life? If we do 
not measure up to the challenge—if through 
unwise or inadequate actions on our part we 
allow the newly emerging nations to be 
dragged one by one into the Communist 
orbit—then, as surely as night follows day, 
our own freedom cannot long endure. 

This is a challenge of stamina and perse- 
verance. It entails a coordinated, persistent 
effort over the next 20, 30, or perhaps even 
50 years.. We have never in our peacetime 
history faced anything to compare with it. 
If we succeed, and these peoples choose 
irrevocably the path of freedom, then in- 
deed the future will be bright. For their 
example will be irresistible and international 
communism as we know it today will be- 


come a@ mere nightmare before the dawn of 


universal freedom. 

I believe that Americans can rise to the 
challenge. They are at their best in re- 
sponding to such an opportunity. For it 
provides that “remote and ideal object which 
captivates the imagination by its splendor 
and the reason by its simplicity,” of which 
Lord Acton spoke and which, as that British 
historian said, so eloquently, evokes an 
energy that is not inspired by lesser and 
more proximate goals. 
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But if we are to stay the course, there 
must be much greater and deeper knowledge 
of world events among our citizenry. Un- 
fortunately, such widespread knowledge of 
world affairs is lacking in our country today. 
This is why many of our people do not fully 
comprehend the crucial importance of our 
foreign aid program to our future. 

Let me urge each and every one of today’s 
graduates to study and to travel. You must 
work to keep up your knowledge of world 
affairs. You must not, cannot, permit your- 
selves to become buried in the local scene. 
Our country looks to college graduates for 
leadership. The promotion of a better un- 
derstanding of foreign affairs is a field where 
you can exercise leadership no matter what 
your occupation, 

The task of preserving freedom through 
perseverence has been laid upon my genera- 
tion and, to an even larger extent, upon your 
generation. We must meet this task or fore- 
close our country’s future. We cannot sim- 
ply pass along the assignment to our suc- 
cessors. It will not wait. 

We must see the task before us in its 
historic perspective. We must not permit 
ourselves to be diverted from it by our in- 
volvement in the day-to-day problems of life 
in a complex world. America owes what it 
is today to our profound and enduring faith 
in freedom, justice, and equality of oppor- 
tunity for all men, everywhere. This is the 
American message and promise. We must 
never allow ourselves to forget it. 





Basic Information on the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday the Senate Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged and Aging began 
its hearings. 

For the past 3 days, we had the privi- 
lege of listening to statements and dis- 
cussions by @ score of national authori- 
ties on the problems of health, employ- 
ment, income maintenance, housing, 
financing of medical care and commu- 
nity services. 

I ask unanimous consent that an intro- 
ductory statement by Prof. Wilbur Cohen, 
of the University of Michigan, be printed 
in the Recorp. 

Mr. Cohen, a nationally recognized ex- 
pert on problems of the aged, gave a care- 
ful, objective appraisal of the social and 
economic implications of an increasingly 
aging population. I am sure the Senate 
will find these facts of great interest. 

There being no objection, the intro- 
ductory statement was ordered to be 
printed-in the Recorp, as follows: 

Basic INFORMATION ON THE AGED 
(Summary of remarks by Wilbur J. Cohen, 
professor: of public welfare administra« 
tion, the University of Michigan, before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Problems of 

the Aged and Aging, June 16, 1959, 

Washington, D.C.) 

2. AGED INCREASING NEARLY A THOUSAND A DAY 

About 1,230,000 persons became age 65 in 
1956, over 3,000 every day. 
in Seer 900,000 persons age 65 and over died 
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The net increase was about 330,000, nearly 
1,000 every day. 

There are 15.4 million persons aged 65 and 
over representing 8.6 percent of the total 
population, 

By 1975 there will be 20 million aged 
persons. 


2. LIFE EXPECTANCY FOR OLDER WOMEN IS 
LONGER 


The life expectancy of men at age 65 is 
about 13 years; for women, 15% years. 

This difference diminishes with age. At 
age 70, for men, life expectancy is 10.3 years; 
for women, 12.2 years. 

At age 80, it is 6.0 years for men and 6.6 
years for women, 


3. ONLY A SMALL PROPORTION OF THE AGED 
LIVE IN INSTITUTIONS 


Threé-fourths of all aged persons live with 
some family member. 

About 15 percent of all the aged live in 
their own households but live alone or with 
nonrelatives. Another 4 percent live with 
nonrelatives but not in their own homes. 
About 6 percent live in other places—about 
3 percent in institutions and about 3 per- 
cent in hotels, roominghouses, and the like. 


4. THE AGED ARE NOT EVENLY DISTRIBUTED 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


Five States had 10 percent or more of 
their population age 65 and over in 1950 
(Iowa, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Ore- 
gon, and Vermont). 

Seventeen metropolitan areas with a total 
population of 100,000 or more had an aged 
population of 10 percent or more (Tampa- 
St. Petersburg, Brockton, Atlantic City, 
Terre Haute, Lowell, Spokane, Portland 
(Maine), Utica-Rome, Topeka, Lawrence, 
Worcester, Orlando, Cedar Rapids, Lincoln, 
Springfield (Mo.), New Bedford, Rochester). 

In a State like Illinois with a slightly 
higher than average proportion of aged, 
there were 16 counties with more than 13 
percent of the population age 65 and over. 


5. SMALL TOWNS HAVE THE HIGHEST PROPOR- 
TION OF OLDER PERSONS 


About 13.5 percent of the population of 
incorporated places of less than 1,000 are 
aged persons. Aged persons on farms were 
a slightly smaller proportion of farm people 
than aged persons in urban areas, 


6. NEARLY HALF OF THE TOTAL INCOME OF THE 
AGED COMES FROM INCOME-MAINTENANCE 
PROGRAMS 


Total income of all the aged was about 
$25 billion in 1958. 

About $6.7 billion was received from social 
security, $1.7 from public assistance, and 
$2.2 billion was received from other govern- 
mental programs (civil service retirement, 
veterans) making a total of $10.6 billion 
from all governmental income-maintenance 
programs. 

About $1 billion came from private pen- 
sion plans and an additional amount from 
individual insurance contracts. 

Thus over 45 percent of the aggregate in- 
come came from income-maintenance pro- 
grams. Probably about 40 to 45 percent of 
total income came from employment. 


7. PRIVATE PENSION PLANS HAVE INCREASED BUT 
PROVIDE BENEFITS TO ONLY A SMALL PROPOR- 
TION OF THE PRESENT AGED 


Total contributions to private pension 
plans in 1957 were $4.6 billion, of which $3.9 
billion was paid by employers. Total reserves 
in these plants were about $35 billion. There 
were 1,250,000 beneficiaries who received 
about $1.2 billion in benefits. 


About 36 percent of the 49.1 million pri- 


vate wage and salary employees were em- 


ployed in firms with private pension plans. 
8. MOST OF THE AGED HAVE LOW INCOMES 


In 1958 three-fifths of all people age 65 and 
over had less than $1,000 in money income. 
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Another one-fifth received $1,000 to $2,000. 
The other one-fifth had more than $2,000. 

Of the men, about two in five had less than 
$1,000 and two in three had less than $2,000. 


®. MOST AGED PERSONS ARE NOT WORKING 


Of the 15.4 million aged persons, only 
about one in every five in December 1958 had 
a paying job—about 3 million persons. When 
women who are not themselves employed 
but are married to earners are included, the 
proportion of the aged population with some 
money income from employment is raised 
to just over one-fourth or about 4 million 
people. 

Thus, over 11 million aged persons are de- 
pendent upon income or sypport from 
sources Other than employment. 

10. EMPLOYMENT PARTICIPATION FOR MEN IS 
DECLINING 


In 1945 one out of every two men age 65 
and over was in the labor force. Today it 
is only one out of three. In 1890 it was 7 
out of 10. 

11. EMPLOYMENT PARTICIPATION DECLINES 

RAPIDLY WITH AGE 


In 1957, 83 percent of all men age 60-64 
were in the labor force. This dropped to 
53 percent for men age 65-69. and to 28 
percent for men age 70 and over. 

12. MOST AGED RECEIVE SOCIAL SECURITY 


About 6 out of every 10 aged persons in 
June 1958 were receiving OASDI benefits. 
Another 1 out of 10 received some other social 
insurance or pension benefit. 

About one out of six aged persons received 
old-age assistance. 

About one out of five aged persons received 
income from more than one of the following 
sources: employment, social insurance, or as- 
sistance. 


13. SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS AVERAGE $72 A 
MONTH FOR AGED PERSONS 


The average old age insurance benefit 
awarded to aged persons retiring in March 
1959 was $82 compared to $72 for all aged 
persons on the rolls. 

About half of all aged married couples 
receive less than $125 a month. 


14. AGED WIDOWS HAVE THE LOWEST INCOMES 


The aged with the lowest incomes are 
widows. Widows’ benefits under social se- 
curity were $61 a month for benefits awarded 
to widows in March and $56 for all widows. 
The number and proportion of aged widows 
is growing. A widow is paid only three- 
fourths the amount of social security benefits 
a single retired employee would get under 
the same circumstances. Over one-third of 
ell aged widows receive $50 or less a month 
from social security. 

15. MOST AGED MEN ARE MARRIED; MOST AGED 
WOMEN ARE WIDOWS 


About 70 percent of the aged men are mar- 
ried compared with 36 percent of aged 
women. 

Nearly 25 percent of aged men are widowed 
compared with 55 percent of aged women. 

16. AGED USE MORE HOSPITAL CARE 


Days of hospital care used by persons 65 
and over are about 2 to 214 times as much as 
those used by persons under age 65. 

About 90 percent of all the aged hospital- 
ized in 1956 and 1957 were in hospitals for 
60 days or less in the year. 


27. MEDICAL CARE COSTS ARE RISING 


Since 1947-49 the overali consumer price 
index has increased about 24 percent. Med- 
ical care costs have risen over twice as fast— 
48 percent. But hospital room charges have 
Tisen 105 percent and are continuing to 
increase. 
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During the same period of time surgeon’s 
fees have risen only 24 percent, about the 
same as the total overall index. 

18. MOST OF THE AGED DO NOT HAVE ANY 

HOSPITAL INSURANCE 


About 65 percent of the aged do not have 
any hospital insurance as compared with 34 
percent of those under age 65 who do not 
have such insurance. 

For the aged couples drawing OASDI, 80 
percent of those with incomes of under $1,200 
did not have any hospital insurance, com- 
pared with 35 percent for those with incomes 
of $5,000 and over who did not have such 
insurance. 

19. MOST AGED WITH VOLUNTARY HEALTH IN- 
SURANCE HAVE INDIVIDUAL POLICIES 


About 11 percent of the aged have group 
health insurance coverage while 22 percent 
have individual policies. This compares 
with the age group 30-39 in which 53 percent 
have group coverage and only 18 percent have 
individual coverage. 

Individual policies usually cost more than 
comparable group policies or have more 
limitations or both. 


20. PUBLIC FUNDS FOR MEDICAL CARE OF THE 
AGED ARE A RELATIVELY LARGE PROPORTION OF 
ALL SUCH FUNDS 


Public outiays for medical care for civilians 
of all ages in 1956 (including tax-saving sub- 
Sidies) were $4.4 billion. Of this amount, 
$900 million or 20 percent was for the aged. 

Private expenidtures for persons of all ages 
were $10.5 billion, of which $1.4 billion or 
13.7 percent was for the aged. 


21. OVER HALF THE RETIRED AGED QUIT WORK 
¢ FOR HEALTH REASONS 


In 1952, 57 percent of all the aged men 
who were not in the labor force retired vol- 
untarily because of health reasons. 

Of those not working, 77 percent said they 
were unable to work or were not well enough 
to work. 


22. OLD AGE ASSISTANCE VARIES W/DELY BY STATE 


The average State old-age assistance pay- 
ment in March 1959 was $64. This varied 
from $108 in Connecticut and $101 in New 
York, to $29 in Mississippi and $33 in West 
Virginia. 

In June 1958 the proportion of the aged 
receiving old age assistance was 16.2 percent 
for the United States. This varied from a 
low of 3.9 percent in New Jersey to 58 percent 
in Louisiana, 

Most States provide for paying medical 
care costs of aged persons on assistance 
directly to the provider of medial ccare; some 
do not. 


23. ONE-THIRD OF ALL PERSONS 80 YEARS AND 
OVER RECEIVING ASSISTANCE 


One-half of the persons receiving old-age 
assistance are aged 75 or over. The propor- 
tion of aged persoms receiving assistance in- 
creases with age. Among all persons aged 
65-69, 1 in 10 receives aid; among those 80 
and over, 1 in 3 receives aid. 

A majority of old age assistance recipients 
live in rural areas and small towns. The 
proportion of aged persons receiving assist- 
ance in such areas is two-thirds higher than 
in metropolitan areas. 

One of every four old age assistance re- 
cipients receives OASI (about 600,000), pri- 
marily among those living in industrial areas. 


24. COST OF SOME ILLUSTRATIVE SOCIAL SECU<- 
RITY CHANGES 


Many changes have been suggested by 
Members of Congress in the social security 
program. The following are illustrative of 
some major and their costs (on a 
level-premium, intermediate basis) measured 
in terms of percent of payroll: 
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Percent 
A. Repeal of the retirement test__-..- 1.00 

B. Repeal of the retirement test at age 
Oe So Se a ietesecnedianh aD 

C. Delayed retirement credit, 2 percent 
year .....----.---------------- - 28 

D. Increase in retirement test to $1,500 
and $125 unite.....-.....-._._. . 30 

E. A 10-percent increase in benefits 
OB mininih) .. .ncucdnkincstiionn - 93 

F. Full benefits at age 60 for men and 
WURND |. S i. icnnilinn cohen 1,48 

G. Widows benefit of 100 percent (in- 
stead of 75 percent.__...-...... .57 
H. Hospital benefits, 60-daymaximum._ .67 
25. THE AGED ARE NOT A HOMOGENEOUS GROUP 


Some are between 65 and 70; most are over 
age 70. 

Some are working; most are not. 

Some are in good health; most are not. 

Some live in institutions; most do not. 

Some are living with their spouse, most are 
not. 

Some live alone; most do not. 

Some have a high school education; most 
have not. 

Some have adequate incomes; most do not, 

Some do not receive social security bene- 
fits; most do. 

Some receive private pensions; most do not. 

Some receive social security and a private 
pension; most do not. 

Some have hospital insurance; most do not, 

Some have surgical insurance; most do not. 


A very few have comprehensive medical in- 


surance; most do not. 

Most aged persons live in the State in 
which they were born, some do not. 

Most aged live in urban areas; some do not. 





Retirement Benefits for Self-Employed 
Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
given by Richard W. Thorington, chair- 
man of the Philadelphia Bar Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Lawyers’ Retire- 
ment Benefits, before the Committee on 
Finance today. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF RiIcHARD W. THORINGTON 


My name is Richard W. Thorington. I 
am a partner in the Philadelphia law firm 
of Obermayer, Rebmann, Maxwell & Hippel 
and present chairman of the Philadelphia 
Bar Association’s Committee on Lawyers’ Re- 
tirement Benefits. The other members of 
the committee are Sanford D. Beecher, Fred- 
erick E, S. Morrison, Fred L. Rosenbloom, 
Hugh Scott, William R. Spofford, Lewis 
Weinstock, and Andrew B. Young. 

The Philadelphia Bar Association has con- 
sistently favored the principle of retirement 
benefits as provided by H.R. 10, believing 
that this represents & practical approach to 
the problem of establishing a method 
whereby self-employed persons may provide 
for their own retirement through the use of 
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earnings accruing from their own personal 
efforts. 

Accordingly when H.R. 10 was being con- 
sidered by the Ways and Means Committee 
of- the House in the 84th Congress in June 
1955, Mr. William R. Spofford, the then 
chairman of the Philadelphia Bar Associa- 
tion’s committee, appeared and testified in 
support of the bill. 

It was our opinion then and it is our 
opinion today that nt income tax 
rates make it difficult, if not impossible, for 
the average lawyer and other self-employed 
persons to provide adequately for old age 
with savings available to them after the 
payment of Federal income tax. The ex- 
emption allowed under section 404 of the 
Internal Revenue Code for contributions to 
employee pension plans is not available to 
persons who do not occupy an employee 
status. This discrimination in the law is 
a@ serious one and has directed attention to 
the need of a plan under which all self- 
employed persons may be accorded the same 
favorable tax treatment with respect to 
savings set aside and earmarked for re- 
tirement purposes as is available to em- 
ployed persons. Such a plan is contained 
in the bill presently under consideration. 

We do not regard this bill as special legis- 
lation for the benefit of any group of citi- 
zens, but rather as a bill which attempts 
to remove, in part at least, the discrimina- 
tion which presently exists in the law in 
favor of employed persons. I say “in part” 
because the present bill restricts deductions 
in any year for persons under age 50 to 
$2,500 or 10 percent of earnings from self- 
employment, whichever is less, with a life- 
time limit of $50,000. There is no such 
limitation on amounts that may be set 
aside to provide retirement benefits for em- 
ployed persons. We are willing to accept 
this limitation, however, because we recog- 
nize the fiscal problem involved. We be- 
lieve that an income tax deduction should 
be granted only where it will serve a public 
interest. We also believe that it is sound 
public policy to encourage people to exer- 
cise thrift and to make it possible for them 
to provide adequately for themselves in 
their old age rather than having to rely on 
Government as the ultimate source of eco- 
nomic security. 

We ask that the discrimination against 
the self-employed be eliminated, at least to 
the extent provided by H.R. 10, and that 
lawyers and all other self-employed groups 
be dfforded the opportunity and privilege 
of providing for their later years through 
their own efforts. 





Centennial of Birth of Senator Thomas J. 
Walsh, of Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
June 12 was the centennial of the birth 
of a great Senator and a renowned 
Montanan, Senator Thomas J. Walsh. 
On that day special tributes were made 
here in the Senate and in the Treasure 
State. One of the finest tributes ap- 
peared in the Sunday June 14, 1959, edi- 
tion of the Great Falls Tribune. It is 
an article written by Josephine O’Keane, 
perhaps the foremost authority and bi- 
ographer of Senator Walsh. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article, entitled “Sena- 
tor Walsh Was Born 100 Years Ago,” 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senator WALSH Was Born 100 Years Aco 

(By Josephine O’Keane) 

Briurncs.— Although the Badger State pro- 
duces no oil, it gave to Montana a great 
American whose name will be forever asso- 
ciated with oil—Thomas James Walsh, who 
was born in Two Rivers, Wis., on June 12, 
1859. 

The boy Walsh gained his first experience 
in oil as the village lamplighter. Before his 
life ended, the man Walsh acquired an 
astonishing knowledge of the gigantic oil in- 
‘dustry... Through his spectacular investiga- 
tion, the American public became alerted 
to political intrigue practiced by private oil 
interests. 

Perhaps he will be remembered longest for 
the notable service he rendered in exposing 
the fraudulent naval oil leases, but Senator 
Walsh by no means confined his activities to 
investigation. There were other issues that 
brought him along the road to fame. For 
the life of Thomas J. Walsh merits classifica- 
tion in the category of lives that continue to 
exert influence upon succeeding generations. 
His public career led through national po- 
litical conventions spanning 25 years; 
through the administrations of Wilson, 
Harding, Coolidge, Hoover in what has been 
termed one of the most telling eras of mod- 
ern history. 

Few men have won the hold upon the ad- 
miration and respect of the public he enjoyed. 
His distinction came from a characteristic 
fairness and capacity to deal evenhanded 
justice even in a political crisis where his 
emotions were wholly engaged on one side of 
the controversy. His persistence, his cour- 
age, and his willingness to vote according to 
his own convictions, irrespective of party du- 
ty, Were paramount in every issue. 

Yet, he didn’t gain his enviable position by 
being sensational. Having a creative imagi- 
nation that was forever reacting against his 
environment, he went about the usual things 
of life in an unusual manner. But, having 
the control of a trained lawyer, he never 
quite let his imagination run away. 

Born in a family of little means, Tom 
Walsh had to struggle for an education. He 
taught himself out of need and high courage. 
Sustained by a determination to become @ 
lawyer, he held steadfast to a goal he saw 


- Clearly ahead, It became the driving force of 


his life, taking him first to Dakota Territory 
and on to Helena in 1890, shortly after Mon- 
tana reached statehood. 

Those were the stirring days that drama- 
tized the end of a reckless era and the trans- 
sition from fortune seekers to permanent 
settlers; from placer mining where a tin pan 
might make a man rich to copper kings, war- 
ring for control of “the richest hill on earth 
and the vote of the poor miners who burrowed 
in its depths.” Unobtrusively, Attorney 
Walsh made his own place in the changing 
era and had the satisfaction that nothing 
could take it away from him. 

The Helena attorney was not nationally 
known then, but destined to be. Starting in 
&@ modest office in the Gold Block, Walsh slow- 
ly increased his legal practice until he became 
one of the most eminent lawyers in the West. 
He held an excellent reputation among mem- 
bers of the bar association. His scrupulous 
fairness and profound knowledge of law gave 
him the confidence of his associates and re- 
spect of his adversaries. But he still had a 
difficult road ahead of him before first win- 
ning the senatorship in 1913. 

Like Jefferson, Walsh was interested always 
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in the welfare of the common man. Above 
all else he was a workingman's lawyer. Al- 
most from the start of his professional career 
in this State his uncompromising stand for 
workmen’s rights against business interests 
practically made him a legend. Out of this 
regard came an unerring instinct for popular 
government. 

At this stage the influential lawyer became 
& prominent figure in the councils of the 
Democratic Party. His office was the rally- 
ing point for persons of both major political 
parties who rebelled against boss rule. Since 
there was evidence that the citizenry had 
lost its capacity for independent thought, 
Walsh envisioned a grim struggle to deter- 
mine whether democracy had _ sufficient 
strength to overcome the special interests 
who controlled its vote. Sharing his view 
with political associates, he pointed out the 
need to arouse public sentiment for rule of 
the people through progressive legislation. 
Though the stakes were high, his resource- 
fulness was unlimited. 

Through his consistent efforts, The Peo- 
ple’s Power League, which he helped to 
organize, secured the enactment of such 
progressive reforms as the direct primary, 
initiative and referendum, popular election 
of U.S. Senators and other revolutionary laws 
that are as vital today as they were in his 
own time. 

Consequently, despite the difficulties he 
had encountered, his campaign for US. 
Senator in 1912 proved a brilliant success. 
At the polls on November 5, the voters of 
Montana designated Thomas J. Walsh as the 
people’s choice by a wide majority that 
amply justified the preferential primary. 

In his speech of acceptance before a joint 
session of the State Legislature on January 
15, 1913, the Senator-elect thanked legisla- 
tors for having chosen him at the critical 
juncture of political life. He reminded his 
listeners that this was the last tiie a Mon- 
tana Legislature would formally participate 
in the election of the U.S. Senator. And, in 
the departure from the old system was wit- 
nessed one of his initial triumphs in the 
movement to make this Government truly 
popular. 

Satisfied that they had chosen a man of 
deserved eminence and unselfish desires to 
serve their best interests, the people of 
Montana sent Tom Walsh off to Washington 
and undreamed of fame. It is to Walsh's 
glory that he never broke faith with them, 
Entering the national Senate as an un- 
known, Walsh commanded almost instant 
admiration because of his keen and searching 
mind. 

As he continued to grow in stature, Mon- 
tana achieved a unique and historically un- 
precedented position in the Nation. A per- 
sistent crusader, Walsh fought tirelessly 
for what he believed right for all people not 
for just the favored few. Seldom has his- 
tory revealed a public servant freer from 
the taint of personal ambition and greed than 
was ours in the person of Senator Walsh. 

A pronounced leader in the Wilson admin- 
istration, Senator Walsh, only went as far 
with the President as his honest convictions 
allowed him. In aseries of speeches defining 
war powers under the Constitution, Walsh 
won the praise of rulers in foreign lands, 
Not until then did the general public really 
begin to know him as an American states- 
man, respected throughout the world for his 
legal ability and clear thinking. 

It was not until Americans became in- 
volved in World War I that national inter- 
ests became inextricably entangled with 
those of the outside world. For 12 years 
after the cessation of hostilities, when the 
United States withdrew from almost every 
form of cooperation with other nations, Sen- 
ator Walsh fought against the isolationist 
policy. Up to then few men had given a 
closer, more sustained scrutiny of inter- 
national issues than he. 
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In the powerful Senate Committee on For-, 
eign Relations his long interest in world 
affairs was clothed with responsibility both 
in formulating America’s foreign policy and 
articulating it. Walsh urged his colleagues 
to show more imagination and initiative to- 
ward constructive statesmanship. For, he 
argued, only by commonsense cooperation 
with other nations could the American peo- 
ple create a world society which might be 
able to crush the causes of war. 

Focusing on the tariff problem, he gave his 
finest efforts toward formulating a reciprocal 
trade program, placing still greater emphasis 
on the need for sound long-term planning. 
It is noteworthy that many of his logical 
interpretations have had a substantial influ- 
ence ever since. 

Because postwar unemployment resulted 
from the cessation of tremendous war ex- 
penditures, Tom Walsh proposed and de- 
fended unemployment compensation, and 
tending it absolutely necessary that govern- 
mental capital be invested on a large scale 
to combat the destitution of the 1920's. He 
effectively argued that Congress should for- 
mally recognize the maintenance of full em- 
ployment because, he said, “nothing con- 
tributes more to stable farm prosperity than 
the maintenance of full employment in the 
cities with the assurance of adequate pur- 
chasing power for both farm and factory 
products.” 

Much of the colossal highway program 
that has been under way for decades origi- 
nated in his insistence that improved trans- 
portation was the key to unlocking the re- 
sources of the vast undeveloped western 
regions. He considered good roads as im- 
portant as good homes and as essential as 
motor vehicles in the transportation revolu- 
tion this country was even then experienc- 
ing. 

Senator Walsh was among the foremost to 
direct affention to the relationship be- 
tween highways and airways fed by the same 
streams of commerce. « Believing that air 
traffic would have a far-reaching effect on 
national economy. and defense, Senator 
Walsh crusaded for a direct air-route from 
Chicago to Seattle. His work in promoting 
the commercial network which would carry 
passengers and freight proved exceptionally 
fruitful. Croil Hunter, official of Northwest 
Airways, Inc., referred to the late Senator 
as “the real father of the northwestern air 
route.” 

This man who was born 100 years ago in 
the little lakeport where the mingling waters 
of two rivers flow into Lake Michigan 
labored ceaselessly for the enactment of that 
important piece of legislation, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. The last public speech 
Senator Walsh made was his favorable report 
that brought the treaty to the Senate cham- 
ber. That was as far as he could go with it 
before death claimed him in 1933. It re- 
mained for another generation to pick up 
the banner the fallen Senator had dropped. 
Coincidentally, this year marks the formal 
opening of the engineering marvel, As 
ocean vessels move 2,000 miles inland, bear- 
ing their cargoes from the ends of the earth, 
one wonders how much credit will be ac- 
corded Seriator Walsh for his help in mak- 
ing the great industrial dream come true. 


The historic old Madison Square Garden 
had ‘been the scene of many important hap- 
penings in the past, but never had it been 
the center of a more stirring attraction 
than during the Democratic convention in 
1924 where Tom Walsh presided with cool- 
ness and impartiality. On introducing him 
that torrid June 26, Senator Harrison said: 

“I present to you a real Democrat and the 
greatest investigator in the history of the 
—? United States Senator Thomas J. 
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It was that oll-soaked Teapot Dome in- 
quiry that brought Walsh his greatest pub- 
licity. But even so, his fame before the 
American people has never been in propor- 
tion to the weight of his deeds. 


The FHA Idea: Better Housing Through 


Sound Finance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an address 
delivered by Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier, 
Chairman of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers, on the occasion of 
the industry salute to the FHA in honor 
of its 25th birthday, on June 18, 1959, at 
Washington, D.C. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

THe FHA Ipea: Berrer Hovusinc THROUGH 
SounpD FINANCE 

(Address By Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier, Chair- 

man of the President’s Council of Eco- 

nomic Advisers, on the occasion of the 

industry salute to the FHA in honor of 

its 25th birthday, June 18, 1959, Wash- 

ington, D.C.) 

= I 

Our pleasant purpose here this evening 
is to celebrate the 25th anniversary of the 
launching of an idea—the FHA idea—and to 
express our gratitude for the enormous ben- 
efits it has brought to the American people, 

Essentially, the FHA idea is a simple one. 

This statement may surprise those who 
have been fully exposed to the intricacies of 
our Federal home loan insurance programs. 
Indeed, it has not been easy for me to per- 
suade myself that the statement is entirely 
correct. Along with many others, I have 
struggled hard to understand the complexi- 
ties of our mortgage insurance programs, 
and I cannot pretend that my efforts have 
been fully successful. I am forever discover- 
ing new things about these programs, and 
forever discovering that things I thought I 
understood I did not really understand at 
all. 

And there is little wonder that this should 
be. We have sections galore in FHA, each 
with its distinctive provisions. Among the 
survivors—and few ever die—are 203, 207, 
and 213, to mention but three; and there is 
608 of beloved memory. We have several 
new arrivals, too—220 and 221; and the Lord 
only knows how many more to come. We 
have section within sections, too. I would 
remind you that once upon a time one of 
the principal FHA programs was elegantly 
numbered 203b(2)b. This is the stuff out 
of which the expert is made. 

But despite all this, I think we can say 
that the FHA idea is a simple one. The 
idea is that, within limits set by sound ap- 
praisal procedures and underwriting prin- 
ciples, the pooling of risks in a self-support- 
ing mutual-insurance system enables Amer- 
ican families, borrowing from private 
financial institutions, to buy a home, or im- 
prove a home already owned, on liberal— 
indeed, generously liberal—credit terms. 
The Federal Government sets the ground 
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rules, so to speak, and, within these bounds, 
private funds, protected by Federal insur- 
ance, flow into private use. 

This idea was written into law in June 
1934 in the National Housing Act. It is not 
too much to say that it is one of the out- 
standing social inventions of our time. 


Ir 


The whole Nation owes a debt of gratitude 
to FHA for its accomplishments over the last 
25 years. Large numbers of business con- 
cerns and millions of individuals have bene- 
fited directly from its operations. 

First, some 14,000 private home lending 
and investing institutions of our country, 
many of which are represented here tonight, 


' are apprayed to make FHA loans. They hold 


among their assets close to $26 billion of 
FHA-insured mortgages and nearly $144 bil- 
lion of FHA-insured home improvement 
loans. Thousands of these institutions also 
make loans to finance the construction of 
homes, premised largely on the ultimate 
availability of an insured mortgage. And 
many thousands are engaged in servicing 
FHA-insured loans, each in direct contact 
with large numbers of borrowers. Finally, 
there are many that perform a mortgage 
warehousing function. I will resist the temp- 
tation to explain what warehousing a mort- 
gage means, except to say that it doesn’t 
mean what the uninitiated probably think 
it means. 

Second, many thousands of firms and in- 
dividuals who help complete transactions in 
real estate markets benefit from the services 
provided by FHA. So also do those asso- 
ciated with the construction industry it- 
self—architects, builders and contractors, 
the nearly 3 million workers in the building 
trades, and producers and distributors of 
building materials. And so do those who 
make and sell the countless things that 
equip and furnish our homes today. 

And finally, 5 million American families 
have acquired homes under what has come 
to be called the FHA plan, and additional 
millions have improved their homes on cred- 
its protected by FHA insurance. 


mmr 


It is fair to say that all of these are cele- 
brating with us in spirit, at least, tonight. 
And so they should, for FHA, in benefiting 
them, and the Nation generally, has not just 
done its job well; it has done its job superb- 
ly well, 

FHA passes with flying colors the usual 
tests of an insurance system. In the. last 
25 years it has sustained losses of only 
three-tenths of 1 percent on an insurance 
exposure of some $57 billion. These losses 
have been fully covered by its insurance re- 
serves, now totaling nearly $750 million. In 
addition, nearly $100 million of the premiums 
paid by FHA borrowers have been paid back 
to them in dividends out of the system’s 
mutual insurance funds. 

To have made ends meet in this manner 
is a very good record, indeed, but I doubt 
that this birthday would mean as much as 
it does to us if we could not say more for 
FHA than that it had been actuarially sound. 

We do have additional reasons for this 
celebration. 


One is that FHA has done its job in ways 
that have enhanced the vigor and increased 


. the strength of our free institutions, not 


weakened them.” The FHA idea does not 
contemplate the replacement of private 
financing by public financing. It is the FHA 
idea that Government’s role is to facilitate 
the flow of private funds into the financing 
of home ownership and improvement, not 
to substitute public funds for them. And 
for the most part this is the way the FHA 
system has worked, though we would be 
ignoring important chapters of its history 
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if we did not acknowledge that even today 
almost $2 billion of loans protected by FHA 
insurance are held directly by the Federal 
Government. 

Another valid reason for celebrating this 
occasion is that the FHA idea recognizes the 
equity of placing on those who directly enjoy 
identifiable and useful services of Govern- 
ment the costs of rendering those services, 
rather than to levy them on taxpayers gen- 
erally. And it has demonstrated that such 
an arrangement is both practical and bene- 
ficial. For all the good things it has done 
in its first 25 years, FHA has not cost the 
general taxpayer one single cent. I is prob- 
ably our outstdnding example of the prin- 
ciple of user charges put to effective work. 

Finally, we can be grateful to FHA for the 
fact that it has demonstrated the good 
that can be accomplished by a credit sys- 
tem that operates under sound construction 
standards, appraisal practices and under- 
writing principles. The FHA idea does not 
contemplate the conduct of an insurance 
system on a basis that ignores, or even 
subordinates, any thought of credit quality. 
On the contrary, it contemplates the insur- 
ance of credits on terms that will hold 
losses within limits that can be supported 
by only a modest insurance charge. We are 
grateful to FHA not just for haying dem- 
onstrated conclusively that such a system 
can be made to work, but for having shown 
that sound‘ finance is an effective instru- 
ment for the improvement of human welfare. 

Iv 


Birthdays are appropriate occasions for 
looking backward and for counfing our 
blessings. They are, or should be, occasions 
also for looking forward and for counting 
our new opportunities. 

Can there be any question but that the 
next 25 years will be just as exciting and 
fully as challenging as the 25 years through 
which FHA has just passed? They will be 
different, certainly, and we hope they will 
be better. Barring the international calam- 
ities which we will strive by every means 
to avoid, we know that in these coming 
years our home-financing system must help 
provide a great deal more, and we hope even 
better, housing for the American people. 
Compared to the 50 million increase in pop- 
ulation of the last 25 years, in the next 
quarter century our population may in- 
crease by something between 65 and 115 
million. No one can translate this expected 
population growth into housing demand 
with precision. But the number of house- 
holds may increase half again as much as 
in the last quarter century. Is it not rea- 
sonable to expect housing demand to rise 
in roughly the same, possibly even a higher, 
proportion? 

To meet this challenge will be no easy 
task. But the accomplishments of the last 
25 years, performed as they were in the face 
of great difficulties, are so impressive as to 
provide reasonable assurance that we can 
do at least as well in the future. In any 
case, building the houses will be the least 
difficult part of the job. The real challenge 
of the next 25 years will be to meet our 
housing ents in ways that leave 
our free institutions not just intact at the 
end of the period, but stronger and more 
vigorous even than they are today. 

Vv 


Can we successfully meet this challenge? 
I believe we can, and much of my confi- 
dence is based on the fact that we know 
very well the conditions necessary for suc- 
cess, 

First, we know that we must keep our 
economy on a reasonably even keel, Like 
all insurance systems, a system of credit 
insurance is based on the assumption that 
the conditions affecting the risks it insures 
can be successfully anticipated. A mort- 
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gage insurance system implies a prospect 
ef continuing employment opportunities, 
and a continuing flow of income to indivi- 
duals and families undertaking the pur- 
chase of homes on credit. 

It is a measure of the optimism of our 
country that the concept of installment 
credit has been applied to the purchase of 
homes through payments spread over a 
period of 20 to 30 years; and that FHA, as 
a Federal ihstrument for facilitating such 
purchases, was launched in the depth of the 
Nation’s gravest economic depression, Yet 
this optimism has been amply justified. 
Over the 25 years of FHA’s history the 
American economy has grown at« vigorous 
rate. We have had ups and downs since 
1934, to be sure, but economic fluctuations 
have been kept within rather narrow limits, 
and FHA has weathered them remarkably 
well. We cannot expect to eliminate eco- 
nomic fluctuations entirely in a free so- 
ciety, but we can expect to narrow their 
range and to improve our performance as 
we go along. This is the constructive 
meaning of the Employment Act of 1946, 
which it is my privilege to help administer. 
Clearly, the degree of our success in helping 
to promote orderly and sustainable eco- 
nomic growth will have a decisive bearing 
on the degree to which, in the next 25 
years, we realize the continuing benefits 
we can properly.expect from the FHA idea. 

Second, while we are aware of the benefits 
obtainable through the use of credit, includ- 
ing the use of credit to finance home owner- 
ship and improvement, we also know that 
there are limits to its safe use. Our install- 
ment credit systems, whether protected by 
Federal insurance or not, make it possible 
for individuals to achieve significant im- 
provements in welfare by purchasing useful 
things costing several times their incomes. 
Indeed, historians will someday look upon 
our Nation as having introduced the novel 
idea that an economy can provide its own 
expanding markets by dedicating itself, not 
just to the interests of a small class, but to 
raising the levels of living of the people at 
large; that this system of mass distribution 
is an essential complement to mass produc- 
tion; and that the wise use of credit plays 
a constructive role in this accomplishment, 

There will be many temptations in the 
future to push toward greater liberality of 
housing credit terms, but we know that the 
success Of FHA in the next 25 years will 
depend in no small part on its continued 
adherence to sound construction standards, 
appraisal procedures, and underwriting prin- 
ciples. 

Finally, we know that if FHA is to serve 
us as well in the future as in the past we 
must preserve its inherent adaptability. 
Especially, it is essential that its programs 
continue to operate on realistic interest rate 
bases. Only under these conditions will an 
adequate supply of funds flow directly from 
private institutions into private use—in part 
under the protection of Federal insurance, 
to be sure, but without making a detour 
through the Federal Treasury. A large meas- 
ure of FHA’s success is due to the fact that 
its insurance has been available for loans 
which could carry realistic interest rates. 
Indeed, if this had not been the case, private 
financing under FHA insurance would long 
ago have ceased to be available, and we 
would not be-here tonight. 
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Given these conditions—a soundly growing 
economy, the prudent use of credit, and 
realistic interest rates—and the continued 
service of those in public and private life 
who strive daily to make the FHA idea work, 
we can be confident of successfully meeting 
the housing challenges of the next 25 years. 

As we look toward the future, let me 
conclude witha final expression of apprecia- 
tion for the record of the past. To those 
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who helped invent the FHA idea; to the 
Members of Congress who helped write it 
into legislation; to the national leaders who 
maintained its vigor and integrity over the 
years; to the Commissioners of FHA, past 
and present, for their constructive steward- 
ship; to the members of FHA across the 
country for their devoted service; and to 
you, Mr. President, for your own inspiring 
support of the FHA idea, we here tonight 
and millions of our fellow citizens join in 
salute and in thanks for a job well done. 
Thank you very much. 





Editorial Comment on Recent Supreme 
Court Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the remarks which I made 
this morning about a recent Supreme 
Court decision, I ask unanimous conserit 
to have certain editorials printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[Prom the New York Times, June 9, 1959] 


IN THE NaTION—A Court SPLir ON AUTHORITY 
Over CONGRESS 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, June 8 —Conflicting con- 
cepts of the limits to which the jurisdiction 
(and inherent obligation) of the Supreme 
Court extend in nullifying the investigating 
activities of Congress were the root of its 
5-to-4 division today in the case of a former 
Vassar College instructor. 

The majority, whose spokesman was Jus- 
tice Harlan, decreed that when Congress 
keeps within its constitutional bounds in 
authorizating and conducting such an in- 
vestigation, “the judiciary lacks authority 
to intervene on the basis of the motives 
which spurred exercise of that [inquiry] 
power.” The four dissenters, for whom 
Justice Black was spokesman, contended 
that the judiciary has the authority as well 
as the obligation to weigh motives as a 
basis of decision. 

The congressional activity which produced 
this case involved an assertion of his con- 
stitutional freedoms by an individual in 
resisting a House committee’s exercise of 
Congress’ power of inquiry. Justice Harlan 
squared the decision with the court’s ruling 
in the Watkins case. This required that, in 
the exercise of that power, congressional 
committee questions be pertinent to stated 
and constitutional objectives set for the 
committee by, Congress is authorizing an 
investigation, and that this pertinence be 
made clear to witnesses. And Justice Har- 
lan ruled that the committee, in address- 
ing three of Sve questions to the former 
Vassar instructor, Lloyd Barenblatt, met 
both requirements. 

But Justice Black, for the dissenters, 
drew so wide a zone of protection from 
governmental iaquiry and act for Commu- 
nist partisans and their sympathizers that 
apparently he went too far for one of the 
dissenters, Justice Brennan. This was indi- 
cated by Justice Brennan's carefully limited 
concurrence: 

“It is sufficient that I state my complete 
agreement * * * that no purpose for the 
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investigation of Barenblatt is revealed by 
the [committee] record except exposure 
purely for the sake of exposure.” 

However, Chief Justice Warren and Justice 
Douglas made no restrictions on their agree- 
ment with these passages in Justice Black’s 
opinion: 

“No matter how often or how quickly we 
repeat the claim that the Communist party 
is not a political party, we cannot outlaw it, 
as a group, without endangering the liberty 
of all of us. * * * For mixed among those 
aims of communism which are illegal are 
perfectly mormal social and political 
sens, .* *.° 

“Once we allow any group which has some 
political aims and ideas to be driven from 
the ballot and from the battle for men’s 
minds because some of its members are bad 
and some of its tenets are illegal, no group 
is safe. * * * Today Communists or sus- 
pected Communists have been denied an op- 
portunity to work as Government em- 
ployees * * * and in just about any other 
job. In today’s holding they are singled out 
and, as a class, are subjected to inquisitions 
which the Court suggests would be uncon- 
stitutional but for the fact of communism.” 

But this was dictum and prophecy. For 
what the majority held, in addition to find- 
ing pertinent to the inquiry certain ques- 
tions Barenblatt refused to answer, was that: 

The House established its Un-American 
Activities Committee in 1938 to “expose and 
ferret out the Communists and Communist 
sympathizers in the Federal Government,” 
in labor unions, in entertainment, in educa- 
tion, etc. It has “never narrowed the powers 
of the committee,” steadily increased its ap- 
propriations and promoted it from a special 
to a standing group. The establishment 
and the stated objectives were within the 
* power of Congress, subject to constitutional 
limitations set by the Court in Watkins and 
other decnsions. These were properly ob- 
served in questioning Barenblatt on his 
membership in the party at the time and 
concerning his Communist associations as a 
teacher, for neither teachers nor educational 
institutions are immune merely because they 
are such. In these circumstances the judi- 
ciary has no power to intervene on the basis 
of motives. Therefore Barenblatt was prop- 
erly sentenced to 6 months in prison and 
fined $250 for refusing to answer these ques- 
tions. 

No previous decision and dissent have cast 
so clear a light on the source of one funda- 
mental difference in the Court—how far it 
has the power to assert judicial supremacy 
over Congress. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, June 
10, 1959] 


SUPREME CoURT. CLARIFIES 


In upholding the contempt of Congress 
conviction of Lloyd Barenblatt, the majority 
of a sharply divided Supreme Court affirmed 
the broad investigative powers of congres- 
sional committees in the field of Communist 
activity. 

When he refused in 1954 to answer ques- 
tions put to him by the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee about present or 
past membership in the Communist Party, 
Barenblatt—a former instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Vassar—imaintained 
that the inquiry violated his rights under 
the first amendment. 

The Court, however, held that the Com- 
munist Party cannot be considered an ordi- 
nary political organization, and that con- 
gressional power to legislate (and to inves- 
tigate) in the field of Communist activity 
“rests on the right of self-preservation.” It 
rejected the contention that academic free- 
dom makes education “a constitutional sanc- 
tuary from inquiry into matters that may 
otherwise be within the legisiative domain.” 
While reaffirming its 1957 Watkins case rul- 
ing that the pertinency of a question to a 
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clearly defined legislative purpose must be 
demonstrated to a witness, the Court found 
that in spite of a vaguely worded charter, 
a “persuasive gloss of legislative history” 
has “clothed the Un-American Activities 


Committee with pervasive authority to in- 
vestigate Communist activities in this coun- 


This should not, however, be taken as a 
charter for harassment of witnesses with- 
out compelling legislative purpose. Justice 
Black, in a biting dissent joined by Justice 
Douglas and Chief Justice Warren, declared 
that “the Court today fails to see what is 
here for all to see—that exposure and pun- 
ishment is the aim of this committee and 
the reason for its existence.” 

The franchise of congressional committees 
to investigate has been strengthened. But 
this is liberty, not license, and the sharp 
words of the dissenters should be a warn- 
ing to investigators to guard their franchise 
in the future by not abusing it. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
June 10, 1959] 


THE CourT AND CONTEMPT 


It is easy to read overly broad meanings 
into Supreme Court decisions. Two just ren- 
dered may prove less substantial in their 
concessions to State and congressional au- 
thority than at first appears. 

One looks like a retreat from the Nelson 
case where the Court held invalid a State 
law designed to protect the Federal Govern- 
ment from sedition. Now the Court says 
that decision did not affect efforts of States 
to protect themselves against sedition. 
Practical effects of this ruling may be 
limited. For sedition against Siates is not 
common. 

In the other decision the Court appears to 
give back to Congress some of the powers it 
took away last year in the Watkins case. 
There, in another contempt case, it set up 
strong barriers against abuse of congres- 
sional investigative powers. In the present 
case it says a teacher was rightly held in 
contempt for refusing to answer questions 
put by a committee about his political be- 
liefs. 

Justice Harlan, in the majority opinion, 
reaffirms that there are constitutional limits 
on congressional investigations. He says the 
Court would be alert if an inquiry were at- 
tempted into the general freedom to teach 
and to learn. But he holds no individual 
rights were violated by the committee’s ques- 
tions. 

Four justices strongly dissent. They de- 
clare this was in effect a legislative trial 
based on vague legal authority. Justice 
Brennan makes the further point that the 
record shows no purpose of the committee 
to frame legislation but merely “exposure 
for the sake of exposure.” This is the key 
question for public judgment. 

In this newspaper's opinion too many con- 
gressional committees in recent years have 
strayed far from actual legislative functions. 
In addition to FBI activities, exposure— 
especially of the Communist conspiracy— 
may be desirable. But if exposure, not leg- 
islation, be the purpose, then a noncongres- 
sional, nonpartisan commission of distin- 
guished citizens is the better instrument. 

Justice Harlan says it is not the province 
of the Court to Judge the wisdom or efficiency 
of congressional committees. But the pub- 
lic should certainly restrain the publicity- 
seeking personal-promotion misuse of in- 
quiries. And it should ask the Court to hold 
the line against official oppression of indi- 
viduals including those holding unpopular 
views. 


[From the Washington Post, June 10, 1959] 
THe Court BACKSTEPs 


Whether or not the Supreme Court has 
listened to its critics, it certainly gave heavy 
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weight to the position of the Government in 
the two civil liberties decisions handed down 
on Monday. In the Barenblatt case, the 
conviction of a recalcitrant witness before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
was upheld, and the Court’s 5-4 decision went 
far to give constitutional sanction to the 
committee’s operation. In the Uphaus opin- 
ion, the Court not only sustained a State con- 
tempt conviction, but also explicitly approved 
the right of New Hampshire to enact laws 
prescribing State sedition. 

The effect of the two decisions is to restrict 
the application—or at least the interpreta- 
tion—of some of the Court’s most controver- 
sial rulings in the area of civil liberities. 
These include the Watkins and Sweezy cases 
of 1957, both concerned with limiting legis- 
lative inquiries, and the Nelson opinion of 
1956, which held that only the Federal Gov- 
ernment could prosecute for sedition against 
the United States—an opinion which was 
then regarded as voiding State sedition laws. 

But the shift of judicial opinion is more 
apparent than real. In all of the cases at 
issue, Chief Justice Warren and Justices 
Black, Douglas, and Brennan have voted con- 
sistently to uphold civil rights against what 
they regarded as possible Government en- 
croachment. Among the remaining Justices, 
the role of Justice Frankfurter is undoubt- 
edly the most significant. Two years ago he 
voted with the 6-1 majority in the Watkins 
case (Justice Clark dissenting), and he also 
was with the majority in the Sweezy opinion 
handed down the same day. 

Nevertheless, Justice Frankfurter gave a 
clue to his present position in concurring 
opinions in both Watkins and Sweezy. He 
made it clear that he did not join in the 
broader dicta condemning legislative investi- 
gations conducted solely for the purpose of 
exposure. He felt that the Court should 
confine its rulings to narrower grounds and 
avoid sweeping asides on general matters, re- 
marking in Sweezy: “It would make the 
deepest inroads upon our Federal system for 
this Court now to hold that it can determine 
the appropriate distribution of powers and 
their delegation within the 48 States.” This 
caution is the animating doctrine in Justice 
Harlan’s opinion in Barenblatt and Justice 
Clark’s opinion in Uphaus. Thus Justice 
Frankfurter’s long-held philosophy of con- 
stitutional law has prevailed. 

It probably would go too far to say that the 
protection of the individual citizen against 
wild-swinging committees has thereby been 
permanently diminished. To be sure, when 
the Supreme Court in 1957 upheld the right 
of John Watkins not to name names before 
the Un-American Activities Committee, it 
limited the range of inquiry when no per- 
tinency to a valid legislative purpose was 
evident. In the case of Lloyd Barenblatt, 
who appeared before the same body in 1954, 
the Court now finds that the’pertinency test 
is inapplicable because the issue was not 
originally raised by Mr. Barenblatt. But 
there is a distinction between the two cases. 

Mr. Watkins had not declined to testify 
about his current activities; he had refused, 
rather, to give the names of associates of 
some years before. Mr. Barenblatt, however, 
flatly refused to answer the question whether 
he was at the time of the inquiry a member 
of the Communist Party. One of the fine 
issues between the two cases—testimony 
about present ditect involvement as con- 
trasted with testimony about past associ- 
ates—the Supreme Court has yet to meet. 
Justice Harlan’s opinion stresses, however, 
that because the Communist Party is not 
“Just an ordinary political party,” govern- 
mental action is permissible which in a dif- 
ferent context “would certainly have raised 
See questions of the gravest char- 
acter.” 

If this seems to confirm the charter of the 
Un-American Activities Committee despite 
the vagueness of that mandate, it also recog- 
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nizes the undeniable need: for Congress to 
have wide latitude in ferreting out informa- 
tion about the Communist Party. This does 
not necessarily mean, however, that the Court 
is unwilling to set limits of pertinence on 
congressional inquiry when the issue of com- 
munism is involved. Rather, it says in effect 
that Congress has a right to protect the 
country against the particular phenomenon 
of Communist conspiracy. The Court itself 
will remain as a bulwark against invasion of 
basic constitutional rights, 

Not unnaturally, the dissenters led by 
Justice Black see in the. majority opinion a 
dangerous potential for the invasion of civil 
liberties. In the case of Uphaus, there are 
grounds for serious misgivings over the rul- 
ing that the attorney genera! of New Hamp- 
shire can force Willard Uphaus to disclose 
the guest list at a summer camp meeting of a 
pacifist group. 

In the larger compass, however, it is the 
task of the Supreme Court continually to 
reassess the balance between individual 
rights and the obligation of the State to de- 
fend itself against subversion. The Court 
has, this time, struck a balance in the Gov- 
ernment’s favor. But the presence of four 
powerful dissenting voices and the indepen- 
dent position of Justice Frankfurter afford 
reasonable assurance that the balance will be 
struck on the other side if governmental 
organs abuse their power. 





[From the New York Herald Tribune—June 
15, 1959] 

SvuPprREME Court PERSPECTIVE—BARENBLATT 
Decision Apps TO Rep Prospe’s AUTHORITY 
Two decisions of the Supreme Court last 

Monday—Barenblatt v. United States and 

Uphaus v. Wyman—dramatically illustrate 


the need for remembering that what the. 


Court decides, rather than what the Court 
says in its opinion, is the true measure of 
the law it declares. In each of these cases 
the Court dealt with situations similar to 
but essentially different from, situations on 
which it had ruled 2 years before—in Wat- 
kins v. United States and Sweezy v. New 
Hampshire. In each of the cases the Court 
without reversing its prior decisions, has 
shown that popular assumptions derived 
from the language of its earlier opinions 
have been somewhat wide of the mark. 

The Barenblatt case can illustrate both. 
Lioyd Barenblatt, a former psychology pro- 
fessor at Vassar, had been identified by a 
witness before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities as a member of a Com- 
munist group at the University of Michigan 
from 1947 to 1950,, When subpoenaed by 
the committee, Barenblatt refused to an- 
swer, among other things, whether he was 
then, or ever had been, a member of the 
Communist Party. The Court, confining its 
consideration to his refusal to answer these 
questions, upheld his conviction for refus- 
ing to answer. Mr. Justice Harlan wrote the 
opinion for the majority (including Justices 
Frankfurter, Clark, Whittaker and Stewart). 
Mr, Justice Black wrote a dissenting opinion 
joined in by Chief Justice Warren and Mr. 
Justice Douglas. Mr. Justice Brennan dis- 
sented in a separate opinion. 


DID NOT INVOKE FIFTH 
Barenblatt did not claim the benefits of 


of beliefs and associations with which Con- 
gress could have no proper concern because 
of the first amendment, and ‘that the com- 
mittee was not seeking information in aid 
of legislation, but was out to punish indi- 
viduals through public disclosure. Three 
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of the dissenting Justices agreed with each 
of these contentions; Mr. Justice Brennan 
put his dissent solely on the last ground. 
The arguments made by Barenblatt could 
be supported, in many respects, by the lan- 
guage of the majority opinion in the Wat- 
kins case, which was decided in June 1957. 


In the Barenblatt opinion, however, Mr. 
Justice Harlan tells us that while the Court 
continues to believe, as it did in Watkins, 
that the committee’s enabling resolution 
itself is too vague to be a guide, Barenblatt 
was given additional information as to scope 
of whe particular inquiry by the preliminary 
statement of the chairman and by prior 
proceedings of the committee which Baren- 
blatt had attended. 

EXPOSURE \SSUE 


On the matter of exposure for exposure’s 
sake, Mr. Justice Harlan states that the 
Watkins case was not decided on that 
ground. Indeed the Court had expressly 
conceded that it could not examine into the 
motives of committee members. 

Although the Watkins case is still law, 
there is certainly a sharp contrast between 
the opinion in that case and the opinion 
of the new majority in the Barenblatt case 
(which, incidentally, includes Mr. Justice 
Stewart, appointed since the decision in 
the Watkins case). Moreover, in the Bar- 
enblatt case the Court has decided several 
new matters. The Court has held that, if 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
will take the trouble to make clear the 
nature and scope of each of its investiga- 
tions as they occur, the vagueness of its 
basic charter will not deprive it of the 
right to compel answers to its questions. 

More importantly, the Court has decided 
that the committee may inquire into beliefs 
and associations, so long as they are related 
to the Communist Party and its activities. 
If they so probed other matters, the in- 
quiries would raise, in Mr. Justice Harlan’s 
words, “constitutional issues of the gravest 
character” under the first amendment, 


REDS SINGLED OUT 


It is on this latter holding that Mr. Jus- 
tice Black’s dissent poses its most serious 
question. In effect, as he points out, the 
majority has decided that Communists have 
lost at least some of the first amendment’s 
protection which would apply, for example, 
to Democrats, or Socialists or Prohibitionists. 
They have lost them because among Com- 
munist tenets is the ultimate overthrow of 
the Government by force and violence. 

Of course the Government has and has 
exercised the power to protect itself by 
punishing seditious or treasonable acts, but 
now it may, to an extent which would be 
forbidden as to other groups, curtail Com- 
munist ideas, opinions, speeches and asso- 
ciations, Recalling that in our past history 
we have had other groups which have been 
similarly accused—the Socialists in 1920, the 
Masons in the 1830's, and Jefferson’s party 


away from the safeguards, not only to Com- 
munists, but to everyone, embodied in the 
first amendment. ; 

Perhaps it is too much to expect that in 
an era of cold war with the Communist 


of toleration under the Constitution 
who would like to dissolve the 
Union, more significant safeguards in 
such times will come from a sense of re- 
and a 
sense in the community of the values in- 
herent in the Bill of Rights. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documens: in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printeg before such committee has reported 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR: SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Govy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. 5S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp, 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConGressionat Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Whit- 
taker. Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 

Ninth judicia: circuit: Mr. Justice Douglas. 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Guam, Hawaii. 

Tenth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Whit- 
taker. Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Utah, Wyoming. 
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New Glory for Old Glory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June,19, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, too 
few of us are constantly conscious of 
the fact that our flag is a symbol of the 
truly great American drama, that the 
Stars and Stripes first fluttered in the 
winds of dynamic events which were the 
heightened expression of the breath of 
freedom. 

To refresh our minds, stimulate our 
patriotism, stir our hearts, and excite 
our spirits, I submit to the Recorp the 
following excellent address: 

New GLory ror OLp GLory 


(Address delivered by Daniel E. Lambert, Or- 
rington, district commander of the fifth 
district, Department of Maine, the Amer- 
ican Legion, during the special American 
Legion Flag Day observance program on 
station WLBZ-TV, channel 2, Bangor, 
Maine, on June 14. The program was held 
in cooperation with the Maine Department 
of the American Legion and station WLBZ-— 
TV, Bangor, as part of a public service 
effort to stimulate interest In the patriotic 
observance of our national day of remem- 
brance) 


My friends and fellow Americans, Flag Day 
on June 14 is the annual observance of Old 
Glory’s anniversary. 

It was on June 14, 1777, that George Wash- 
ington proclaimed the first Flag Day. It was 
on that date that the Stars and Stripes first 
was displayed officially as the national Ameri- 
can colors. This first flag embodied the 13 
stripes but had only 13 stars representing the 
original Colonies which had formed the first 
Union. 

In the eyes of the Maine American Legion, 
Flag Day is one of the most important of 
American holidays. The American Legion 
since its birth has been dedicated to the pro- 
motion of flag education and the proper dis- 
play of the Stars and Stripes. 

We of the Maine American Legion urge 
every citizen of the Pine Tree State to prac- 
tice good citizenship with home ownership 
and display of our flag. 

How many of our American citizens know 
the dramatic history of Old Glory? As an 
American Legion representative, I would like 
to devote this Flag Day talk to the birth and 
development of Old Glory. 

It was at the battle of Fort Stanwix— 
later renamed Fort Schuyler, at Rome, N.Y., 
that the American flag was first flown in the 
open air in the name of freedom. The bat- 
tle for New York was just beginning. The 
upstart colony would not respond to the dic- 
tates of the mother country, so the English 
Redcoats were sent over to beat them into 
submission, And now the unkempt Amer- 
ican farmers who fought under Colonel 
Gansevoort had the nerve to fly this new 
flag in their faces. The Redcoats laughed, 
and vowed they’d soon tear it down. 

That was on August 3, 1777. But that 
flag, which was supposed to fall with the 
first volley of shots, somehow kept flying. 
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It was still at the mast 19 days later, when 
the British called off their siege. Then, on 
October 17, little more than 2 months after 
the Stars and Stripes first flew in the faces 
of the enemy, General Burgoyne handed over 
his sword to General Washington at Sara- 
toga. One of the most decisive campaigns 
of the Revolutionary War was over. 

That first flag was a homemade affair. 
History tells us that it was made from shreds 
of cloth which were available in the fort. 
It was put together, it is said, from the white 
of a soldier’s shirt, the blue of a captain’s 
cloak and the red from a woman’s petticoat. 
It was fashioned, in the tradition of Amer- 
ican democracy, from the resolution adopted 
by the new American Congress a few months 
earlier: 

“Resolved, That the flag of the 13 United 
States be 13 stripes, alternate red and white; 
that the Union be 13 stars, white on a blue 
field, representing a new constellation.” 

It was in June 1776, fully a year before this 
official adoption of the flag that a committee 
called upon Mrs. Betsy Ross at her little up- 
holstery shop in Philadelphia. Would it be 
possible, they asked, to make a flag accord- 
ing to the sketch they presented? 

They showed her a drawing of 13 stripes 
and 13 stars, 1 for each of the Thirteen 
Original States. Each of the stars had six 
points. Mrs. Ross quickly suggested that 
the stars be reduced to five points. She 
showed them how a five-pointed star could 
be made with one snip of the scissors through 
folded cloth. George Washington, one of the 
committee members, immediately agreed 
and suggested that the new five-pointed 
stars be arranged in a circle. This would 
signify equality for all, and that no one 
star was to be better than another. 

Within a few days the flag was made. Al- 
though America was to have no official flag 
until that first Flag Day—a year later, on 
the 14th of June 1777—the Betsy Ross flag 
served in the meantime. The deep signifi- 
cance behind the colors which has attended 
them through the years was pointed out by 
General Washington: 

“We take the star from heaven, the red 
from our mother country, separating it by 
white stripes, thus showing that we have 
separated from her, and the white stripes 
shall go down in posterity representing lib- 
erty.” 

The first official flag, like the Betsy Ross 
flag, embodied 13 stars and 13 stripes, rep- 
resenting the Thirteen Original’ Cojonies. 
But, on March 4, 1792, Vermont joined the 
new Union, and on June 1 of the follow- 
ing year, Kentucky did likewise. How were 
these new members to be recognized in the 
make-up of the flag? 

Various suggestions were made. The cir- 
cular pattern of the stars of the early flag 
had been replaced by that of three horizon- 
tal lines of stars; perhaps Vermont and Ken- 
tuck could be placed at the end of the last 
line. Then, too, they could be represented 
‘by two new stripes at the bottom of the flag. 

So, in 1794, President Washington ap- 
proved an act which had been passed by 


ess: 

“Be it enacted, by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That from 
and after the ist day of May 1795, the flag 
of the United States be 15 stripes, alternate 
red and white; and that the Union be 15 
stars, white in a blue field.” 

This flag, with 15 stars and 15 stripes, was 
flown over U.S. forces during the War of 1812. 










































































It was the sight of this flag, as it flew over 
Fort McHenry in September, 2 years after 
the war’s outbreak, that inspired the writing 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner” by Francis 
Scott Key. 

But the baby Union kept growing. Ten- 
nessee and Ohio had joined before the 1812 
war; Louisiana joined that same yesr. In- 
diana joined on December 11, 1816, and 
Mississippi on December 10 a year later. Now 
the Union was made of 20 States. Would it 
not be cumbersome and awkward to add a 
new stripe and star each time a State joined? 

A committee was set up by Congress to 
study the problem. They realized that more 
States might join, and that some means must 
be found to give them a place of honor in 
the flag without radically altering its plan. 
Many suggestions were made. Design after 
design was presented, considered, dropped. 

Finally, on April 4, 1818, “An act to estab- 
lish the flag of the United States” was signed 
into law by President Monroe. The flag 
would consist of 13 alternating red and white 
stripes, plus a field of blue with a white star 
representing each State. As new States were 
admitted to the Union, a new star would be 
added, to take effect, in the words of the act: 

“On the 4th of July next succeeding such 
admission.” 

Thus, 141 years ago, the general pattern of 
our flag was settled. Stars were added with 
the admission of new States, until in 1912—~ 
nearly 100 years after the writing of the 
Star-Spangled Banner—the 48th star was 
added to represent Arizona, which had joined 
earlier that year. - 

Tradition has it that the first American 
flag to fly over a warship was hoisted by John 
Paul Jones on July 4, 1777. Later it was 
transferred to the ship Bon Homme Richard, 
& decrepit hulk which staggered under the 
recoil of her 40 guns. With the Stars and 
Stripes at her masthead, he took her into 
English waters. Here he secured many valu- 
able prizes, engaging far better ships and 
defeated them by brilliant seamanship. 

Finally, however, his ship met her fate in 
a conflict with a Baltic man-of-war. The 
Serapis, a bristling new frigate, was engaged 
by the Bon Homme Richard in a tremen- 
dous battle. Firing point-blank, the two 
ships neither gave nor asked any quarter. 
Finally, the Serapis sent a request for sur- 
render to the shredded and sinking Bon 
Homme Richard, 

Back came the famous reply of John Paul 
Jones: 

“T have not yet begun to fight.” 

Within a few hours the tenacity of this 
unquenchable American and his crew turned 
the tide—and the pride of the British con- 
voy lowered her colors to a sinking American 
hulk. John Paul Jones transferred to’ the 
Serapis, and watched the Bon Homme Rich- 
ard go down with her dead still aboard and 
the Stars and Stripes still fying. 

Telling of it later, he said, “The very last 
vestige mortal eyes ever saw of the Bon 
Homme Richard was the defiant waving or 
her unconquered and unstricken flag as she 
went down. And as I had given them the 
good old ship for their sepulchre, I now 
bequeathed to my immortal dead, the flag 
they had so desperately defended for their 
winding sheet.” 

A finer tribute to a flag can be paid by no 
man. 

When did the flag get its name Old Glory? 
History tells us that Capt. William Driver, a 
Salem sea.captain, who moved to Nashville 
just before the Civil War, took with him the 
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flag from the brig he had commanded. It 
was his flag which was eventually raised over 
the capitol there. As it rose to the breeze, 
history reports Captain Driver as saying, “I 
have always said if I could see it float over 
that capitol I should have lived long enough; 

now Old Glory is up there, gentlemen, and I 
am ready to die.” 

In keeping with the humble origin of our 
banner, one of the first American flags to fly 
over a schoolhouse was a homemade affair. 
It was unfurled over a log school in Colrain, 
Mass. in 1812. Since that date millions of 
schoolchildren have passed in and out of 
the doors of the Nation's schools under the 
protection of its banner. While they learned 
their three r’s, most of them were only dimly 
aware of the immense significance of that 
red, white, and blue ensign. 

That awareness came later. Some learned 
the meaning of the flag during those years 
of the war of 1812 when their fathers, their 
brothers, or their classmates failed to come 
home. Others learned it in the Mexican War 
35 years later. Still others, in the heart- 
breaking struggle of the Civil War, carried it 
into battle against their own countrymen— 
or saw it lined up against them across the 
field. 

The heroes of the Spansih American War 
raised that flag over the Philippines and 
Cuba, as Spain was prevented from any fur- 
ther threat to the New World. The dough- 
boys in Europe carried that flag into battle 
in the First World War. The American GI, 
the sailor, the marine, the coastguardsman— 
took it with them to the corners of the earth 
in World War II. Fliers wore it on their 
sleeves high over Europe and the Pacific 
theater. Old Glory floated proudly with 
other flags in Korea as the first test of the 
new United Nations was passed. 

One of the greatest peacetime triumphs 
of the Stars and Stripes came nearly 50 years 
ago. For four centuries man had ‘tried to 
reach the North Pole. Explorers of many 
nations had matched their best against the 
awful cold and misery of the polar regions, 
and had never attained their goal. Finally 
ene man successfully completed the struggle. 
On April 6, 1909, the American flag was fixed 
in the ice of the pole. There it snapped in 
the wind—a tribute to the spirit of the brave 
men of all nations and a monument to the 
courage of Robert E. Peary, commander, US. 
Navy—the man who had placed it there. 

The Stars and Stripes is a new flag. No 
ancient crest adorns its folds. No time- 
honored motto is emblazoned upon it. Al- 
though possessed of a glorious history, it has 
existed less than 50 years in its present form. 
It had its modest beginnings in strips of the 
clothing of a beleagued Nation. Tradition 
is not a part of it. Rather, if represents 
those things for which America is most 
noted: vigor, youth, independence, leader- 
ship, goodwill. It welcomes under its folds 
the hopeful pioneers from many lands. No 
other flag on earth is like it. 

It stands as a symbol of hope in a world 
full of doubt. That hope has been engen- 
dered by the blood and the struggles of mil- 
lions of boys and girls, men and women, who 
have fought for the cause of liberty wherever 
the flag has been in danger. 

It is in danger now; perhaps the gravest 
danger of its two short centuries of existence. 
The surest way out of the danger is a full ap- 
preciation of—and reliance in—the ideals for 
which it came into being, the sacrifices of 
those who have made it possible, and the Al- 
mighty God without whose favor it could 
not exist. 

In the words of Henry Ward Beecher: 

“The history of this banner is all on one 
side. Under it rode Washington and his 
armies; before it Burgoyne laid down his 
arms. It waved on the highlands at West 
Point; it floated over old Fort Montgomery. 
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When Arnold would have surrendered these 
valuable fortresses and precious legacies, his 
night was turned into day, and his treachery 
Was driven away, by the beams of light from 
this starry banner. 

“It cheered our Army, driven from New 
York, in their solitary pilgrimage through 
New Jersey. It streamed in light over Val- 
ley Forge and Morristown. It crossed the 
waters rolling with ice at Trefiton; and when 
its stars gleamed in the cold morning with 
victory, a new day of hope dawned on the 
despondency of the Nation. And when, at 
length, the long years of war were drawing 
to a close, underneath the folds of this im- 
mortal banner sat Washington, while York- 
town surrendered its hosts, and our Revolu- 
tionary struggles endeded with victory. 

“Let us then twine each thread of, the 
glorious tissue of our country’s flag about our 
heartstrings; and looking upon our homes 
and catching the spirit that breathes upon us 
from the battlefields of our fathers, let us 
resolve, come weal or woe, we will, in life and 
in death, now and forever, stand by the stars 
and stripes. They have been unfurled from 
the snows of Canada to the plains of New 
Orleans, in the halls of Montezumas and 
amid the solitude of every sea; and every- 
where, as the luminous symbol of resistless 
and beneficient power, they have led the 
brave to victory and to glory. They have 
floated over our cradles; let it be our prayer 
and our struggle that they shall float over 
our graves.” 

Thank you, on behalf of the Maine Amer- 
ican Legion, God bless you and remember 
join your American Legion’s compaign “New 
Glory for Old Giory.” 

(Following Commander Lambert’s address, 
the new American Legion film “Stars and 
Stripes in Review” was shown over the 
Bangor TV station.) 


Resolution by Textile Workers Union of 
America on Area Redevelopment Legis- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the resolution recently 
passed by the northeastern Massachu- 
setts joint board, Textile Workers Union 
of America, AFL-CIO: 


RESOLUTION ON AREA REDEVELOPMENT 
LEGISLATION 


The problem of chronic unemployment will 
persist with us even if the level of national 
unemployment declines. There are more 
than 200 labor markets with substantial 
labor surpluses which means that more than 
6 percent of the labor force are unemployed 
in these areas. In 121 major and smaller 
labor markets, unemployment in excess of 
6 percent has lasted for more than 18 con- 
secutive months. Continued unemployment 
has brought great human distress represent- 
ing a drain on the résources of the indi- 
viduals, their families, and the communities, 

In most of these areas the long-term un- 
employment is due to the fact that the older 
industries have shrunken in size, or closed, 
or employment in the established plants has 
been reduced by automation and technologi- 
cal change. New industries and employment 
have not appeared in sufficient volume, if at 
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all, to absorb the present employees and the 
new entrants into the labor force. 

The area of Lawrence, Mass., has been dis- 
tressed for many months. The latest report 
on unemployment shows 7 percent unem- 
ployed, Our community needs the benefits. 
which would be provided for under the area 
redevelopment bill now being considered by 
the House of Representatives. 

The American people are committed to 

ining an economy which assures maxi- 
muti employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power. Only by assuring jobs for these 
people can we assure the realization of this 
goal. 

We are now helping foreign distressed and 
underdeveloped areas through our foreign- 
aid program; these same principles should 
be implemented in this country: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the northeastern Massa- 
chusetts joint board, Textile Workers Union 
of America, AFL-CIO, urge upon the Con- 
gress of the United States that it pass the 
area redevelopment bill, S. 722 (House ver- 
sion), and that the President of the United 
States sign this bill. 

LAWRENCE, Mass., June 15, 1959. 


Disabled American Veterans Renders 


Real Service to Veterans in Pennsyl- 


vania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks it is a 
pleasure to incorporate an interesting 
report titled “DAV Service in Pennsyl- 
vania,” submitted to me by my good 
friend, Mr. Millard W. Rice, who served 
as Disabled American Veterans National 
Commander in 1928-29 and subsequently 
in various responsible positions with the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States and the Disabled American Vet- 
erans. 

My friendship with Mr. Rice extends 
over a long period of time. We were 
closely associated during my third term 
as commander in chief of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars when in 1936 I ap- 
pointed him as Veterans of Foreign Wars 
National Legislative Director, a position 
he filled in a highly efficient manner for 
5 years, resigning to accept appointment 
as national service director of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans. At the pres- 
ent time Mr. Rice is serving as executive 
secretary and director of the Disabled 
American Veterans Service Foundation. 

The report follows: 

DAV SERVICES IN PENNSYLVANIA 

The Disabled American Veterans, through 
its varied activities, has compiled an excep- 
tional record of vital rehabilitation services 
freely extended to thousands of Pennsyl- 
vania citizens. These splendid humani- 
tarian services are not sufficiently appreci- 
ated by those who have benefited thereby, 
directly and indirectly. ~ 

Among the several congressionally char- 
tered veteran organizations which have State 
departments and local chapters in Pennsyl- 
vania is the Disabled American Veterans. 
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The DAV is the only such organization com- 
posed exclusively of those Americans who 
have been either wounded, gassed, injured, 
or disabled by reason of active service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States, or of 
some country allied with it, during time 
of war. 
DAV SETUP 


Formed in 1920, under the leadership of 
Judge Robert S. Marx, DAV legislative activi- 
ties have benefited every compensated dis- 
abled veteran. Its present national com- 
mander is another judge, David B. Williams, 
of Concord, Mass. Its national adjutant is 
John E. Feighner, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Its 
national legislative director is Elmer M. 
Freudenberger; its national director of 
claims, Cicero F. Hogan; and its national 
director of employment relations, John W. 
Burris—all located at its national service 
headquarters at 1701 18th Street NW,, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Inasmuch as less than 10 percent of our 
country’s war veterans are receiving monthly 
disability-compensation payments for serv- 
ice-connected disabilities—some 2 million— 
the DAV can never aspire to become the 
largest of the several veteran organizations. 
Nevertheless, since shortly after its forma- 
tion, in 1920, the DAV national headquar- 
ters, located in Cincinnati, Ohio, has main- 
tained the largest staff of any veteran organ- 
ization of full-time trained national service 
officers, 138 of them being located in the 63 
regional and 3 district offices of the U.S. 
Veterans’ Administration and in its central 
office in Washington, D.C. They have ready 
access to the official claim records of those. 
claimants who have given them their powers 
of attorney. All of them being war-handi- 
capped veterans themselves, these service 
officers are sympathetic and alert as to 
the problems of other less well-informed 
claimants, 


DAV SERVICES IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Nine full-time national service officers are 
maintained by the DAV in the three VA 
regional offices in Pennsylvania: Mr. Samuel 
A. Hoopes, Curtis Haube, and William C, 
Watkins are located at 107 Sixth Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; John J. Keller, Peter Dudish, 
and Charles S. Rouse at 19-27 North Main 
Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; and Rudolph Mile- 
ski, William E. Gearhart, and Edward J. 
Norris at 128 North Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The DAV department commander is Ster- 
ling L. Morelock, 1141 North Highland Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh; and the department adju- 
tant is Harry C. Martin, 432 Market Street, 
Harrisburg. 

The national executive committeeman and 
alternate of the DAV third district are Mr, 
Marvin Silver, 7725 Pickering Street, Phila- 
delphia, and Mr. Fred J. Hannan, 110 Milten- 
berger Street, Pittsburgh. 

Ten VA hospitals are maintained in Penn- 
sylvania: A 488-bed GM hospital at Phila- 
delphia, a 200-bed GM hospital at Altoona, 
a 455-bed GM hospital at Aspinwall, a 500- 
bed TB hospital at Butler, a 204-bed GM 
hospital at Erie, a 866-bed NP hospital at 
Pittsburgh, a 742-bed GM hospital at Pitts- 
burgh, a 1,913-bed NP hospital at Coates- 
ville, a 1,065-bed NP hospital at Lebanon, 
and a 500-bed GM hospital at Wilkes-Barre. 

The Disabled American Veterans represent- 
atives with the Veteran’s Administration 
yoluntary services are: Jacob Zaslow of 2649 
North 28th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., at the 
general medical hospital at Philadelphia; 
Mr. Germain Stehle of 1120 Fifth Avenue, 
Altoona, at the general medical hospital at 
Altoona; Mr. John Cousins 1237 Berkshire 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, at the neuropsychiatric 
hospital at Pittsburgh; Mr. Clifford J. Leech, 
R.F.D. 1, Elwood City, at the TB hospital at 
Butler, Mr. Earl Higgins, 3003 Cherry Street, 
Erie, at the general medical hospital at Erie; 
Mr. Bartosiewicz 409 Esther Avenue, New 
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Kensington Pa., at Pittsburgh; Mr. Robert A. 
Hance, Glen Mills, at Coatesville; Mr. A. 
Charles Simonson, 237 Blackman Street, 
Wilkes-Barre; and Mr. Walter T. Cook, 2916 
Butler Street, Penbrook at the neuropsy- 
chiatric hospital at Lebanon, Pa. 

During the last fiscal year, the Veteran’s 
Administration paid out $333,443,000 for its 
veteran program in Pennsylvania, including 
$98,350,696 disability compensation to its 
138,102 service disabled veterans. These Fed- 
eral expenditures in Pennsylvania furnish 
substantial purchasing power in all com- 
munities. 

Less than 6 percent (7,474) are now mem- 
bers of the 72 Disabled American Veterans 
Chapters in Pennsylvania. 

SERVICE ACCOMPLISHMENTS BY THE DISABLED 
AMERICAN VETERANS 


This 6 percent record is strange, in view 
of the very outstanding record of personal- 
ized service activities and accomplishments 
of the Disabled American Veterans national 
service officers in behalf of Pennsylvania 
veterans and dependents during the last 
10 fiscal«years, as revealed by the following 
statistics: 


Claimants contacted, esti- 

SE Ei ch alpincin ce we mecnninwcey 192, 537 
Claims folders reviewed_.._.. 160, 447 
Appearances before rating 

I iaitha isin cian ch enipineosnee 75, 688 
Compensation increases ob- 

URINE ih etka Nato eatepnde 12, 596 
Service connections obtained 3, 712 
Nonservice pensions......... 2,961 
Death benefits obtained____. 506 
Total monetary benefits_ob- 

NB sk varennectnaitccecepiniertiniatinnsin $6, 423, 542.37 


These above figures do not include the 
accomplishments of other national service 
officers on duty in the Central Office of the 
Veterans’ Administration, handling appeals 
and. reviews, or in its three district offices, 
handling death and insurance. cases. Over 
the last 10 years, they reported 83,611 claims 
handled in such district offices, resulting in 
monetary benefits of $20,850,335.32, and in 
the central offices they handled 58,282 re- 
views and appeals, resulting in monetary 
benefits of $5,337,389.05. Proportionate ad- 
ditional benefits were thereby obtained for 
Pennsylvania veterans, their dependents and 
their survivors. 


SERVICES BEYOND STATISTICS 


These figures fail properly to paint the 
picture of the extent and value of the in- 
dividualized advice, counsel and assistance 
extended to all of the claimants who have 
contacted Disabled American Veterans serv- 
ice officers in person, by telephone, and by 
letter. 

Pertinent advice was furnished to all dis- 
abled veterans—only about 10 percent of 
whom were DAV members—their depend- 
ents, and others, in response to their varied 
claims for service connection, disability com- 
pensation, medical treatment, hospitaliza- 
tion, prosthetic appliances, vocational train- 
ing, insurance, death compensation or pen- 
sion, VA guarantee loans for homes, farms 
and businesses, etc. Helpful advice was also 
given as to counseling-and placement into 
suitable useful employment (to utilize their 
remaining abilities), civil service examina- 
tions, appointments, retentions, retirement 
benefits, and multifarious other problems. 

Every claim presents different problems. 
Too few Americans fully realize that govern- 
mental benefits are not automatically award- 
ed to disabled veterans—not given on a sil- 
ver platter. Frequently, because of lack of 
Official records, death or disappearance of 
former buddies and associates, lapse of 
memory with the passage of time, lack of in- 
formation and experience, proof of the legal 
service-connection of a disability becomes 
extremely difficult—too many times impos- 
sible. A claims and rating board can ob- 
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viously not grant favorable action merely 
based on the opinions, impressions or con- 
clusions of persons who submit notarized 
affidavits. Specific, detailed, pertinent facts 
are essential. 

The VA, which acts as Judge and fury, can- 
not properly prosecute claims against itself. 
As the defendant, in effect, the U.S. Veter- 
ans’ Administration must award the benefits 
provided under the laws administered by it, 
only under certain conditions. 

A DAV national service officer can and 
does advise a claimant precisely why his 
claim may previously have been denied and 
then specifies what additional evidence is 
essential. The claimant must necessarily 
bear the burden of obtaining such fact-giv- 
ing affidavit evidence. The experienced na- 
tional service officer will, of course, advise 
him as to its possible improvement, before 
presenting same to the adjudication agency, 
in the light of all of the circumstances and 
facts, and of the pertinent laws, precedents, 
regulations and schedule of disability rat+ 
ings. No DAV national service officer, I feel 
certain, ever uses his skill, except in behalf 
of worthy claimants, with justifiable claims. 

The VA has denied more claims than it has 
allowed—because most claims are not prop- 
erly prepared, It is very significant, as 
pointed out by the DAV acting national di- 
rector of claims, Chester A. Cash, that a 
much higher percentage of those claims, 
which have been prepared and presented 
with the aid of a DAV national Service of- 
ficer, are eventually favorably acted upon, 
than is the case as to those claimants who 
have not given their powers of attorney to 
any such special advocate. 


LOSSES BY REVIEWS 


Another fact not generally known is that, 
under the overall review of claims inaugu- 
rated by the VA some 4 years ago, the dis- 
ability compensation payments of about 37,- 
200 veterans have been discontinued, and 
reduced as to about 27,300 others at an ag- 
gregate loss to them of more than $28 mil- 
lion per year. About 6.7 percent of such 
discontinuances and reductions have prob- 
ably occurred as to disabled veterans in 
Pennsylvania, with a consequent loss of 
about $1,876,000 per year. 

Most of these unfortunate claimants were 
not represented by the DAV or by any other 
veteran organization. Judging by the past, 
such unfavorable adjudications will occur as 
to an additional equal number or more dur- 
ing the next 3 years, before such review is 
completed. It is urged that every disabled 
veteran in Pennsylvania give his power of 
attorney to the national service officer of the 
DAV or of some other veteran organization, 
or of the American Red Cross, just as a pro- 
tective measure. 

The average claimant who receives helpful 
advice probably does not realize the back- 
ground of training and experience of a com- 
petent expert national service officer. 


COSTS OF DAV SERVICES 


Measured by the DAV’s overall costs of 
about $12,197,600 during a 10-year period, 
one would find that it has expended about 
$3.50 for each claim folder reviewed, or about 
$8.80 for each rating board appearance, or, 
again, about $22.70 for each favorable award 
obtained, or about $123 for each service con- 
nection obtained, or about $54 for each com- 
pensation increase obtained, and has ob- 
tained about $14.10 of direct monetary bene- 
fits for claimants for each dollar expended 
by the DAV and its national service officer set- 
up. Moreover, such benefits will generally 
continue for many years. 


METHODS OF PROVIDING SERVICES 


Evidently, most claimants are not aware of 
the fact that the DAV receives no Govern- 
ment subsidy whatsoever. The DAV is en- 
abled to maintain its nationwide staff of ex- 
pert national service officers primarily be- 
cause of income from membership dues col- 
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lected by its local chapters and from the net 
income on its idento-tag (miniature auto- 
mobile license tag) project, owned by the 
DAV and operated by its employees, most of 
whom are disabled veterans, their wives, or 
their widows, or other handicapped Ameri- 
cans—a rehabilitation project in thus fur- 
nishing them with useful employment. Inci- 
dentally, without checking as to whether they 
had previously sent in a donation, more than 
1,400,000 owners of sets of lost keys have 
received them back from the DAV’s idento- 
tag department, 56,343 of whom, during the 
last 8 years, were Pennsylvania residents. 

Every eligible veteran, by becoming a DAV 
member, and by explaining these factors to 
fellow citizens, can help the DAV to procure 
such much-needed public support as will en- 
able it to maintain its invaluable nationwide 
service setup on a more adequate basis. So 
much more could be accomplished for dis- 
tressed disabled veterans, if the DAV could 
be enabled, financially, to maintain an expert 
service officer in every one of the 173 VA 
hospitals. 

MEMORIAL HONOR ROLL 


During the last 10 years, the DAV has 
also relied on appropriations from its sep- 
arately incorporated trustee, the DAV Service 
Foundation, aggregating $3,300,000, exclu- 
sively for salaries to its national service offi- 
cers. Its reserves having been thus nearly 
exhausted, the DAV Service Foundation is 
therefore very much in need of the generous 
support of all “serviced” claimants, DAV 
members, and other social-minded Ameri- 
cans—by direct donations, by designations in 
insurance policies, by bequests in wills, by 
assignments of stocks and bonds, and by 
establishing special types of trust funds. 

A special type of memorial trust fund 
originated about 3 years ago with concerned 
disabled veteran members of the DAV chapter 
in Butte, Mont., which established the first 
perpetual rehabilitation fund of $1,000 with 
the DAV Service Foundation. Recently it 
added another $100 thereto. Since then 
every DAV unit in that State has estab- 
lished such a special memorial trust fund, 
ranging from $100 to $1,100, equivalent to 
about $5 per DAV member. 

Inasmuch as only the interest earning from 
special donations will be available for ap- 
propriation to the DAV for its use in main- 
taining its national service officer program 
in the State of residence of each such bene- 
factor, this is an excellent objective also for 
Pennsylvania. Each such special benefactor 
is enrolled on a permanent memorial honor 
roll which, updated, is then included in the 
annual report of the DAV and its incorporated 
trustee, the DAV Service Foundation, to the 
U.S. Congress. 

Each claimant who has received any such 
rehabilitation service can help to make it 
possible for the DAV to continue such ex- 
cellent rehabilitation services in Pennsyl- 
vania by sending in donations to the DAV 
Service Foundation, 631 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

Every such “serviced’’ claimant who is 
eligible can and should also become a DAV 
member, preferably a life member, for which 
the total fee is $100 ($50 to those born be- 
fore January 1, 1902, or World War I vet- 
erans) payable in installments within 2 full 
fiscal year periods. 

Every American can help to make our 
Government more representative by being a 
supporting member of at least one organiza- 
tion which reflects his interests and view- 
points—labor unions, trade associations, and 
various religious, fraternal, and civic as- 
sociations. All of America’s veterans ought 
to be members of one or more of the patriotic, 
service-giving veteran organizations. All of 
America’s disabled defenders, who are receiv- 
ing disability compensation, have greatly 
ee by their own official voice—the 
BA . 
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Lewis L. Strauss, Outstanding American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate’s early morning action today has 
brought upon our Nation a tremendous 
loss. David Lawrence’s article, which 
appeared in this morning’s issue of the 
New York Herald Tribune, is an ex- 
cellent summation of the episode: 
SENATE FicgHT ON StTRAvSS CALLED A TRAGIC 

EPISODE 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, June 18.—One of the most 
tragic episodes in the entire history of the 
U.S. Senate is the fight that has been waged 
to prevent the confirmation of Lewis L. 
Strauss as Secretary of Commerce. It is 
tragic because it is based on a personal feud. 
When hatreds become deep-seated, they 
sometimes produce far-reaching cleavages, 
with emotion substituted for reason. 

The current dispute is the outgrowth of 
friction between Mr. Strauss and Senator 
CLINTON ANDERSON, Democrat, of New Mex- 
ico. When the former was chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, he rubbed Sen- 
ator ANDERSON the wrong way. 

The New Mexico Senator is chairman of 
the Joint Atomic Energy Committee in Con- 
gress. He is influential with his colleagues. 
Many sided with him—as members of the 
senatorial club often do—without particular 
regard to the merits of a question but with 
greater regard for the wishes of a fellow 
Senator. 

, STRAUSS GAVE DATA 

Mr. ANDERSON’s home State—New Mexico— 
is the seat of atomic laboratories where 
many scientists are gathered. Some of them 
are embittered over what they believe was 
Mr. Strauss’ animosity toward J. Robert Op- 
penheimer, the scientist whose clearance was 
denied for security reasons by a Presiden- 
tial board. While Mr. Strauss was not a 
member of this board he did present to the 
White House the charges that led to the 
inquiry. It was natural that many of Mr. 
ANDERSON’s constituents should expect him 
to do what he could to punish Mr. Strauss. 

But this isn’t all of the controversy. It 
couldn't be focused on the Communist issue 
alone. It so happens that Mr. Strauss fought 
against governmental operation of power 
projects and in favor of private power. So 
this gave an opportunity for some of his foes 
in that field to be lined up against him. 

The tactics have been palpable for months. 
The hearing held by a Senate committee was 
more of an inquisition than the normal re- 
cording of the views of a prospective Cabinet 
Officer. Usually the opposition party doesn’t 
object to the appointment by a President of 
whoever he wants in a Cabinet post. But 
the recent hearings resulted in a bitter fenc- 
ing match and naturally the answers pro- 
voked were not always as clear cut as they 
would be if a different atmosphere had pre- 
vailed. Mr. Strauss was thereupon attacked 
as being deceitful and as lacking in character 

PRAISED BY DODD 

But not all the Democrats allowed this 
vendetta to envelop them. Senator THomas 
J. Dopp, of Connecticut, for instance, in a 
speech to the Senate today, said: 

“Lewis L. Strauss is a man of 63 years. He 
is a former shoe salesman with a high-school 
education who has received honorary degrees 
from 29 colleges and universities. 
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“He has a background of devoted service 
to philanthropic and religious affairs. 

“He has earned distinction and wealth in 
the field of finance. 

“He has a record of honorable achieve- 
ment in the naval service in which he rose 
progressivély to the rank of rear admiral. 

“He has played some role in almost every 
administration, Democratic or Republican 
since the days of Woodrow Wilson. 

“He has earned letters of recommendation 
from five Presidents. 

“He has been awarded five of his country’s 
highest decorations. 

“He has been honored by grateful nations 
of the free world. ‘ 

“He has taken positions on matters of first 
importance to this Nation, positions that 
were controversial, positions that were right. 

“In the 42d year of his public life, at its 
climatic hour, we in the Senate are asked 
to reward this man by visiting upon him a 
condemnation and a repudiation that have 
not been accorded any American in a genera- 
tion.” 

CONDEMNED OPPENHEIMER 


Senator Dopp referred to the case of Dr. 
Oppenheimer and said: “If ever a Govern- 
ment official, in possession of critical secret 
information, indicted himself as a security 
risk by his Own words and actions, it was 
Oppenheimer. * * * 

“It is uncontested that over a period of 
many years Dr. Oppenheimer persisted in his 
Communist associations. He was a regular 
financial contributor to the Communist 
Party.” 

Senator Dopp, referring to the Haakon 
Chevalier case, said it “is an admitted mat- 
ter of record that Oppenheimer concealed 
this espionage attempt from security investi- 
gators in an attempt to protect a Commu- 
nist spy.” 

OPPOSED BY LIBERALS 


Indignant denials are being made that the 
friends of Oppenheimer have not influenced 
the waging of the fight against the confirma- 
tion of Mr. Strauss. But the fact remains 
that for some unexplained reason the pres- 
ent Secretary of Commerce has been the 
victim of the same kind of smears and in- 
nuendoes which only a few years ago were 
being denounced as “character assassina- 
tion” in the era of so-called McCarthyism. 
Today many of the liberal Senators are lined 
up against Lewis Strauss. 

The most charitable interpretation of all 
this is that it is a personal feud, and that 
where human forgiveness should long ago 
have settled the quarrel between two strongly 
dedicated men it lingered on until the Senate 
itself became the vehicle for personal spite 
and recrimination. It is a sad chapter in 
American history. 


Nationality Day U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the proclamation is- 
sued by President John Cashmore, of the 
Borough of Brooklyn, in honor of Na- 
tionality Day U.S.A. As a result of this 
proclamation and the ceremonies held 
on June 14, 1959, in Brooklyn I have in- 
troduced a resolution, House Joint Reso- 
lution 430, which would designate the 
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second Sunday in June of each year 
“Nationality Day U.S.A.” on a nation- 
wide basis: 

Whereas the Italian Historical Society of 
America has become the pioneer in a laud- 
able movement to promote a nationwide 
observance of Nationality Day throughout 
the United States on the second Sunday of 
June of each year in tribute to all immi- 
grants and their descendants; and 

Whereas the first observance of Nationality 
Day has been arranged for Sunday, June 14, 
1959, in conjunction with the traditional 
Flag Day celebration; and 

Whereas the numerous groups have signi- 
fied their intention to participate in appro- 
priate exercises which have been arranged 
for this occasion at the mall in Prospect 
Park; and 

Whereas Brooklyn takes pride in the great 
contributions which immigrants and their 
descendants have made toward its cultural 
and economic well-being during its history 
of more than 300 years; and 

Whereas Brooklyn is today one of America’s 
largest urban centers and particularly en- 
joys the distinction of having originated 
patriotic, religious and cultural ceremonies 
which have become nationwide in observ- 
ance: 

Now, therefore, I, John Cashmore, presi- 
dent of the Borough of Brooklyn, do hereby 
proclaim Sunday, June 14, 1959 as the first 
Nationality Day in conjunction with the tra- 
ditional observance of Flag Day in our 
borough and do invite the attention of our 
own residents as well as the residents of 
other communities to the commendable pur- 
poses for which this occasion has been desig- 
nated. : 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the Borough 
of Brooklyn to be affixed this llth day of 
June 1959, 

Attest: 

JOHN CASHMORE, 

President, Borough of Brooklyn. 
JOHN A. HAYES, 

Assistant to President. 





Just More Controls 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial, entitled “Just More 
Controls,” from the Rockford (Ml.) 
Morning Star of June 16, 1959: 


Just More CONTROLS 


It is apparent that the Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress does not intend to take any 
effective action to reduce farm-crop sur- 
pluses and the farmer’s dependence on Gov- 
ernment rather than markets. A Senate- 
House conference committee has been as- 
signed the task of reaching a compromise on 
two wheat-control bills which do not meet 
the overproduction problem any better than 
previous Federal control measures. 

The wheat bill passed by the House is de- 
signed to cut planting allotments and boost 
price supports. Under the bill, wheat acre- 
age of individuel farmers would be reduced 
25 percent for the Next 4 years, and the price- 
sup floor would w= up to 90 per- 
cent of parity. The t program pro- 
vides for 75 percent of paty on a total allot- 
ment of 55 million acres. 
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The Senate’s wheat bill provides for a slid- 
ing price-support level running from 65 per- 
cent of parity to 80 percent, depending on 
the acreage individual farmers plant under 
their allotments. 

Both Houses rejected an administration 
plan to cut production of wheat surpluses 
without boosting price supports. 

There is a strong possibility President 
Eisenhower will veto whatever compromise 
comes out of the Senate-House conference. 
The President has repeatedly challenged Con- 
gress to do something to curb the mounting 
wheat surplus and its cost. 

The Democrats should know by now that 
control programs do not make the farmers 
any happier or solve the problems of agricul- 
ture. American farmers do not want a dole. 
Whenever they have had an opportunity to 
express a choice, they have indicated a desire 
to work free of Government restrictions and 
toward a reliance on the natural market. 

Farmers and their organizations are con- 
ducting intensive sales campaigns at home 
and abroad on their own initiative and at 
their own expense. They are thinking in 
terms of merchandising rather than Govern- 
ment subsidy. The Government should lend 
encouragement to their efforts by moving 
away from supports and controls that serve 
only to fill Government warehouses at heavy 
expense to the taxpayers. Congress can best 
help the farmers by permitting them to re- 
gain their independence. 





Another Bout With Tight Money Could 
Be Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a very sensible and public-spir- 
ited editorial which appeared in the Sac- 
ramento Bee on June 4 of this year. 

The editorial offers valid criticism of a 
tight money policy. Because of its time- 
liness, clarity, and concern about our 
national fiscal policy, I sincerely hope it 
will be widely read by my colleagues and 
fully discussed. 

I might add that this California paper 
is known not to speak for either the Dem- 
ocratic or Republican Party. It has a 
reputation for taking stands on the 
merits or demerits of given issues, re- 
gardless of who proposes or espouses 
them. S 

The Sacramento Bee calls the shots as 
it sees it and this editorial has hit the 
bull’s-eye: 

ANOTHER Bout WitH TicHtT Money CovuLp 
Br DISASTER 

As if two recessions were not enongh in 
6 years, the Federal Reserve Board, with its 
obsession about inflation shared by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, has resorted again to 
its recession policy by raising its rediscount 
rates to banks in five of its districts. 

Just prior to this action some of the large 
banks had raised their interest rates to prime 
borrowers in response to a resurgent econ- 
omy’s need for loans. Demand in the classic 
fashion had driven up the price of money. 

The chief hope that money would remain 
available for continued growth and that in- 
terest rates possibly would subside was for 
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the Federal Reserve System to make it easier 
for the banks to get money. Instead, the 
system has made it harder. 

The administration appears to have been 
panicked by economic expansion as a result 
of its ohgessive fear of inflation. It cannot 
get it through its collective head that in- 
creased supplies are a curb on inflation. 

With its heavy foot on economic growth, 
the administration has run up a $20 billion 
addition to the Federal debt in 6 years. 
Higher interest rates have added from $8 bil- 
lion to $10 billion to the annual cost of carry- 
ing just the national debt. The loss of un- 
produced wealth has reached what some 
competent economists estimate to be $100 
billion. The growth of the total national 
product fell from 4 percent in 1951 to 1% in 
1958, even as Russia’s growth rose by 10 or 
11 percent a year. 

All through the Eisenhower period of anti- 
inflation policies prices rose except for last 
year. The administration and the money 
managers have evidenced no concept of the 
fact administered prices, even with lowered 
production volumes, held the price level up 
despite action to make money harder to get. 

Of course, higher interest rates are dis- 
criminatory, since the well heeled corpora- 
tions either have reserves of money or can 
afford to pay the higher rates. It is the 
small business that is driven to the wall. 

What is at work is the old conservative 
fear of growth and policies which play into 
the hands of the privileged few, a disastrous 
combination when the Communist world is 
turning more and more to the economic 
weapon. 





Operation Bootstrap, Indian Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp a statement on: my Indian 
bill which I have chosen to term “Opera- 
tion Bootstrap,’ Indian style, because 
the plan has been copied pretty much 
from the plan of Operation Bootstrap 
in Puerto Rico. 

Since the introduction of this bill 2 
weeks ago I have had dozens of letters 
from organizations interested in Indian 
problems, from industrial plants inter- 
ested in the provisions of the bill, and 
from Indians themselves who see in this 
bill an opportunity for they and their 
family to obtain the better things of 
life. 

Contrary to other proposed legislation 
for the Indian people, Operation Boot- 
strap does not propose the direct ex- 
penditure of a single cent of taxpayers’ 
money. True, there is a tax exemption 
provided for an industrial plant locating 
on the reservation’s area which one 
might call an indirect subsidy but it re- 
quires no personnel, it requires no direct 
appropriation. The only cost to the tax- 
payer is the cost of the tax exemption 
for the industrial plant. 

On the other hand, the benefits, Mr. 
Speaker, are manifold. The principal 


» problem on the Indian reservations of 


.America is the fact that there is no em- 
ployment and as my grandfather, a good 
old Dutchman, from Pennsylvania used 
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to say, “And Satan finds some mischief 
still, for idie hands to do.” 

No work, no job, no income—other 
than relief—they sit unemployed with- 
out hope or purpose. - 

Where industrial development has of- 
fered employment, the entire reservation 
community has been completely 
changed, homes are repaired, children 
are clothed, an atmosphere of pride 
overtakes the community, with a better 
diet, bodies become more resistant to 
disease. The manager of the Bulova 
Watch Co., who have a jewel bearing 
plant at Rolla, N. Dak., told a group of 
us at a breakfast one morning that the 
absenteeism at the Rolla plant, which 
has 90 percent Indian employment, is 
less than any plant the company has. 
He said normal absenteeism ran about 
15 percent—at Rolla it is less than 3 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the Members 
of this Congress will give serious con- 
sideration to Operation Bootstrap, In- 
dian style. Passage of this style of leg- 
islation is long overdue. 





The Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, One of Penn- 
sylvania’s Most Popular and Widely 
Read Daily Newspapers, Celebrated Its 
85th Birthday, June 13, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, amid 
a shower of congratulatory messages 
that included greetings from President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon, Members of the U.S. 
Senate and House of Representatives, 
Gov. David L. Lawrence, of Pennsylvania, 
and business and industrial leaders, the 
Altoona Mirror celebrated its 85th birth- 
day, June 13, 1959. 

Founded in 1847 by Harry Slep, a 
youthful German immigrant with a de- 
termined purpose in life and unbounded 
faith in America, the Altoona Mirror 
from its humble beginning as a four-page 
paper of five columns steadily grew in 
importance in the newspaper field under 
the inspired leadership of its founder. 

Today daily issues of the Mirror con- 
tain many pages of eight columns each 
in presenting practically every facet of 
news found in the metropolitan daily 
papers. 

The largest edition of the Mirror con- 
sisted of 128 pages and was published 
August 6, 1949, in heralding Altoona’s 
centennial celebration; while the 85th 
anniversary issue published last Satur- 
day was an 80-page edition replete with 
interesting articles tracing the Mirror’s 
history and progress and likewise the 





business and industrial growth of the. 


Altoona area since its first issue over 
three-quarters of a century ago. 

Thus the 1959 anniversary edition em- 
braced the period from the horse-and- 
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buggy era to the present atomic age, and 
gave an account of the Mirror’s steward- 
ship in abiding by the noble precepts of 
its founder Harry Slep and his son the 
late Daniel N. Slep, who for many years 
before his death in 1953 followed faith- 
fully in his father’s footsteps. 

Truly the successful achievements of 
the Altoona Mirror and the prominence 
it has attained as an exponent of clean 
journalism are enduring monuments 
that keep alive the memories of a dis- 
tinguished father and a faithful and 
renowned son. ‘ 

Today the legacies of love and devo- 
tion to the highest ideals of responsible 
journalism exemplified by father and son 
are entrusted to the Mirror family com- 
prised of a 12-member board of directors 
headed by President and General Man- 
ager J. E. “Ted” Holtsinger, who is also 
recognized in newspaper circles for his 
marked ability in writing editorials that 
have been widely acclaimed for their 
timeliness and content. 

With Ted Holtsinger continuing as the 
guiding genius presiding over the destiny 
of the Mirror it is the consensus that 
under his inspiring leadership and ad- 
ministrative ability even greater success 
and progress are assured as the popular 
Blair County daily newspaper continues 
the journey onward to its 100th anni- 
versary. 

It was my pleasure to join with the 
large number of persons in all walks 
of life who extended on the 85th anni- 
versary of the Mirror sincere congratula- 
tions and best wishes to officials and the 
staff of over 180 dedicated employees as 
well as, to nearly 500 newsboys, dealers, 
in independent carriers responsible for 
the delivery daily of the Mirror to its 
thousands of readers. 

In further salute to the Mirror family 
incident to the 85th birthday of one of 
Pennsylvania’s most popular and widely 
read newspapers and in keeping with 
the spirit of the occasion I wish to in- 
clude at this point in my remarks an 
editorial written by the Mirror’s presi- 
dent and general manager, J. E. “Ted” 
Holtsinger, entitled “Our 85th Birthday,” 
together with an article entitled “Happy 
Birthday” written by Herman S. Reif- 
snyder, managing editor of the Mirror, 
who gives an interesting résumé of the 
accomplishments of the Mirror over a 
span of 85 years. 

In conclusion there is included in my 
remarks my congratulatory message to 
the Altoona Mirror on such a memorable 
occasion as its 85th anniversary: 

Our 85TH BIRTHDAY 
(By J. E. Holtsinger, president and general 
manager) 

Eighty-five years ago today the Altoona 
Mirror was born. Conceived in the brain of 
a master printer, whose job shop had become 
an accepted part of the community, it was 
dedicated to community service. Its con- 
tinued growth has proven the soundness of 


its founder’s dedication to that service. He. 


had faith in this community and its people. 

Harry Slep, the founder of the paper, had a 
firm conviction that the master craftsmen 
who lived in Altoona and the surrounding 
towns would appreciate good printing. He 
insisted on good legible pages and the type 
of newswriting that conformed to clean type 
and good composition of both news and ad- 
vertising pages. 
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The Mirror never has been a sensational 
paper. It has had its share of human 
tragedy to report, but it has never capital- 
ized on human misery. Its editorial policy 
has been to give as much space and promi- 
nence as possible to the good deeds that men 
do and never to overplay their mistakes and 
the penalties they have had to pay for mak- 
ing them. 

Starting a business back in those days was 
quite different in many ways from starting 
a new enterprise today. The founder and 
members of his family made up the greater 
portion of the work force. The apprentices 
and printers, admen, and reporters all served 
in dual capacities. Payment for services 
sometimes consisted of store orders and part 
cash and it was a happy day when all the pay 
was in the coin of the realm. 

Nothing was deducted from the pay en- 
velopes for social security, income tax, re- 
tirement fund, insurance or for any other 
reason and it did not require several book- 
keepers to figure out what part of the pay or 
income of the business had to be set aside 
for Uncle Sam, for the Commonwealth, and 
for the city. Had all these requirements 
been in force at that time the little news- 
paper never could have been born and, if by 
some chance it had been born, it never would 
have survived. 

Cash derived from sales of the paper and 
from advertising was used to pay the work- 
ers and when cash was short, as quite often 
it was, then the letters FHB were likely to 
come into use. These abbreviated letters 
meant family hold back. It was a familiar 
term with all local business of.that era. 

When there was surplus money it was 
spent for more type, better machinery, and 
that host of little things that go into the 
printing of a better paper. When the first 
linotype was purchased, the printers, less 
than 10 in number, were afraid that this 
would mean the end of their trade. On the 
contrary, the speed which was attained in 
setting type soon made it possible for more 
men and more machines to be added. 

As the city grew, the Mirror grew with it. 
Today it is a regular visitor to almost every 
home in the city and it goes into more than 
90 percent of all the homes in the county. 
It has held its own in the matter of quality 
printing and Mirror makeup and Mirror 
printing are bywords in the whole industry. 
In the national scene, competing with the 
largest newspapers of the country, the Mirror 
has won more than its share of the prizes 
and in a State noted throughout the Union 
for its fine newspapers it is a consistent win- 
ner of top awards for editorial and advertis- 
ing content as well as for its excellence in 
typography. 

The 80-page paper which the Mirror pre- 
sents to its subscribers today taxed the ca- 
pacity of the five big Goss units in our press- 
room. This is one of about 10 daily papers 
in this State with an 80-page press. The 
pressroom, which is visible from the 10th 
Street side of the building, is acclaimed as 
the cleanest pressroom in the State by those 
who regularly call upon the trade in Penn- 
sylvania cities. It is manned by a crew that 
takes great personal pride in their work. 

The composing room, which also is one 
of the most modern in the State, is kept 
in good order by the fine mechanics who 
work there. They also take good care of 
their machinery, knowing that clean type 
and dirty machines just don’t go together 
for long. Those who write the news and 
advertising copy for the pages also have in 
mind the type of paper that will find ready 
acceptance in all the homes of the com- 
munity. 

A modern paper har Many partners. Its 
closest partners and *¢ ones whose opinions 
and preferences are Most likely to be reflected 
are, of course, ite Subscribers. They make it 
a@ valuable ase* to @ growing region. Their 
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lives and the life of their time are reflected 
in its daily pages, 

Another partner of considerable conse- 
quence is the advertising community. Co- 
operation and common trust between the 
subscribers and the advertisers make it pos- 
sible for goods to move freely and services to 
be provided at lower costs than any other dis- 
covered means of trade. 

Other partners include, of course, the 
senior partner mentioned last week. He has 
never heard of the term PHB; with him it is 
a matter of uncle comes first. Then there 
is the Commonwealth which also comes in 
for its share of the income and the city and 
county and school district, all of which are 
dependent upon the profits of industry and 
the wages that industry provides for their 
continued existence. 

Then, too, there are the guests. They in- 
clude the Community Chest and Red Cross 
and all the other agencies that work for 
the betterment of mankind. 

Harry Slep, the master printer, would be 
amazed at the size to which his family has 
grown. We believe that he would be pleased 
with them and with the 80-page paper that 
they present to their subscribing partners 
on this anniversary. 

May those who write and those who print 
the anniversary editions in the years to come 
remember forever his conviction that clean 
printing, clean thinking and good service are 
the primary requisites for success. 


Happy BmTHpay 
(By H. S. Reifsnyder, managing editor) 


“Happy birthday” is a greeting that is 
Just about the nicest statement that any- 
body can receive, whether it be given to the 
youngest in years or to the oldest. It’s 
a salutation with much meaning, one of 
sincerest best wishes, one of praise, one of 
congratulation, of remembrance, and of ac- 
complishment, 

It’s a salute that one cherishes as an in- 
dividual. Yes, even business, industry and 
all firms appreciate the phrase on the occa- 
sion of the anniversary of their founding. 

This year, the Altoona Mirror marks its 
85th anniversary and it’s-a birthday, a June 
13 one, that has been well remembered by 
the entire Mirror family and its host of 
friends far and near and the greetings, re- 
ceived from many, are most certainly ap- 
preciated. 

Nothing perks up an individual or an 
organization nearly as much as that greeting 
“happy birthday.” Just remembering it 
makes the recipient feel proud and happy. 
Birthdays are noted for their messages of 
friendship. They also are marked for their 
congratulations, and of giving and receiv- 
ing of gifts, whether they be words, of let- 
ters, of messages. All are cheerfully given 
and gratefully accepted, 

On this 85th Altoona Mirror aniversary we 
accept the birthday event as a pretty good 
occasion to acknowledge remembrances, not 
only of the day, but of recent days, of recent 
months and of years gone by, for the Mirror 
has been the recipient of honors, awards and 
praises that have accumulated until today 
we of the newspaper fraternity are really 
bursting with pride over the numerous 
gifts that have been bestowed for services, 
for innovations, for outstanding achieve- 
ment in the newspaper profession, in civic 
affairs and in practically every endeavor that 
the Mirror has been called upon to play 
some part. 

June, of course, is a pretty swell month 
in itself. It is a month for brides, of roses, 
of graduations, for vacations, for celebrating 
the birth of our flag. It is also a month for 
sunspots, a hot moon, the surprise of heavy 
and fast appearing thunderstorms, and of 
hailstorms. It is also the month for the 
swelling of little apples, green leaves on the 
corn, and @ lot of other important things. 
It’s a good month for the Mirror’s birthday, 
as well, 
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Eighty-five years represents an experienced 
age. Just to operate successfully over that 
period of years is an achievement. To con- 
tinue a fine reputation for 4 score and 5 
years is commendable, To stay young in 
spirit and continue to grow is even more 
creditable. And 85 is a fine time to look 
back over accomplishments and the result- 
ant awards. 

The Altoona Mirror has been extremely 
fortunate in winning laurels. The news- 
paper also shares many individual awards 
gained by the editorial, the advertising, the 
classified, the mechanical, the press, and 
the job departments. All have been highly 
praised for their services. 

Gold cups, silver cups, loving cups, plaques, 
certificates, citations, and medals have all 
been bestowed on the Mirror. 

This newspaper is a muchly decorated 
business building. The walls are adorned 
with framed citations and with plaques. 
The library displays cups. It’s practically a 
showplace for citations. 

All our awards are cherished. All have 
tended to make the Mirror bigger and better 
for they have been an inspiration to the 
family of workers at all levels of employment. 

Compiling a list of awards has been an 
interesting undertaking within recent weeks. 
Reciting all of them would consume much 
time. Even a roster of awards fills quite a 
large sized volume. 

Awards have come to the Mirror in com- 
petition, on occasion, with the more than 
2,000 daily newspapers in the United States. 
The Mirror has won in many State competi- 
tions, both in the open class against 130 
daily papers, large and small, and has com- 
peted against newspaprs in four States, com- 
bined for some years in an association for 
mutual benefit to advertisers. ‘ 

General appearance, makeup, typography, 
best editorials, best editorial page, advertis- 
ing promotion, and ideas have all brought 
the Altoona Mirror high awards. 

One of the Mirror’s most prized gold cups 
sort of furnished this newspaper with a 
motto “A Mirror That Shines.” And Editor 
and Publisher, donor of the cup, editorialized 
on the victory referring to the Altoona Mirror 
most glowingly. 

“Far above any stood the Altoona Mirror. 
Every page was made up—made up, and not 
thrown together by a hurried compositor. 
It was expert workmanship, performed by 
skilled workmen, interested in producing the 
finest and most appealing product. Every 
advertisement bore the stamp of having been 


‘followed through from the front office to 


the delivery platform with an expert hand 
and a seeing eye. The writing was of real 
excellence, the paper one pleasing to the 
eye of the reader. Even food advertising, an 
eyesore in several of the papers examined, 
stood out bright and sharp in the Mirror.” 

It quite naturally pleased the Mirror as 
the recipient. 

From the Freedoms Foundation came a 
top award of money and a medal for a Mirror 
editorial. The Mirror achieved a member- 
ship in the internationally famous Headliners 
Club of newspapermen for a promotion in 
the news department. We own the Presi- 
dent’s cup, for the best local advertising 
campaign. Another gold cup was awarded 
for excellence in advertising. A bronze 
plaque came for the best advertising promo- 
tion, nationwise, for paper under 50,000 cir- 
culation. 

A month ago came another award for 
makeup among papers in Pennsylvania, the 
Altoona Mirror competing far out of its class, 
circulationwise, but taking third place, which 
is an excellent achievement. 


The very latest award is less than a few 
weeks old, being presented for the Mirror’s 
promotion at the 26th salesmanship and 
idea presentation of the Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives Association in Chicago. 
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The Altoona Mirror appreciates greatly the 
numerous citations. The very first, plaque 
ever given any newspaper came to the Mirror, 
the gift of the Pennsylvania Music Education 
Association. 

Our farm page, a weekly feature now in 
its 5th year and presented every Saturday, 
won Penn State University plaudits and more 
than a dozen grange and farm magazine 
awards. The Mirror was recognized at a re- 
cent national convention of agriculturists 
held at State College, the Mirror being on 
the program. 

Mirror poetry columns have drawn the 
greatest correspondence in the entire ‘history 
of newspapers. Mirror poetry is contributed 
and a generous space is devoted to all poets 
from many States. Mirror poetry is quoted 
consistently in the Williamsport Grit, with 
full credit with the “appeared in the Altoona 
Mirror” notation. 

The weekly display of infants arriving at 
the Altoona Hospital has attracted national 
attention following a glowing report in the 
Editor and Publisher and many papers have 
copied the idea. 

Mirror editorials are copied profusely, with 
credit, too, not only in State newspapers but 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and in other 
State journals of large size. —Two newspapers 
have been most generous, especially in copy- 
ing Mirror editorials, to the extent of over 100 
individual items, within the last decade. 
This naturally pleases the newspaper and 
the authors. a aac lhe 

rror individuals are Cc upon . 
am ea willingly, to act as judges whether 
it be writing news, columns, editorials or per- 
haps beauty contests, civic promotions, out- 
of-State newspaper contests. Annually, The 
Mirror staff judges hundreds of papers, Penn- 
sylvania papers reciprocating for their judges 
of this State’s annual newspaper gee ge 

ver the years Mirror officials and em- 
saunas have Sian selected in view of the pa- 
per’s high standing among the country’s 
newspapers, to fill high offices in State and 
national associations. 

Pennsylvania Week, celebrated for 8 years 
in the State and founded by a newspaper-~ 
man, saw the Mirror furnishing the execu- 
tive director of the newspaper promotion for 
that week in the State. Twice the Altoona 
Mirror was honored as its publishers filled 
the presidency of the Pennsylvania Newspa- 
per Publishers Association, the Mirror being 
a charter member and one of the founders 
of this organization. ~ 

The Mirror has provided a president for the 
Pennsylvania Society of Editors, a president 
of the Circulation Managers Association, and 
a secretary, vice president, and treasurer for 
the ANCAMS, the American Newspaper Clas- 
sified Managers Association. Our display ad- 
vertising staff has long held important posi- 
tions with the National Advertising Managers 
Association and has brought home numerous 
awards. The Pennsylvania Women’s Press 
Association is officered by the Altoona Mirror 
also. Recent conventions found the Mirror 
lauded for its high-class advertising stand- 
ards from national speakers. ae 

Briefly listing the certificates and citations 
and send, cwatudes thanks bestowed on 
more than one occasion for Armed Forces 
Day promotions, all the health organizations, 
the American Legion, National Guard, wom~- 
en’s auxiliaries awards for meritorious serv- 
ices, Veterans’ Administration, U.S. Treas- 
ury, DAV, Kiwanis man-of-the-year award, 
hospital campaigns, ministerium, the vari- 
ous religious organizations, Boy Scouts, 
National and State YMCA, U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, and many others. All recall hap- 
py feelings and tasks well performed and 
praises and thanks were most generous, 

The Mirror especially enjoys receipt an- 
nually of a citation from the National Safety 
Council and of the various newspaper safety 
groups for its 100 percent perfect record in 
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the delivery of newspapers by truck and care 
rier. 

From our newspaper suppliers we appre- 
ciate awards for our long affiliations. The 
United Press has always been the source of 
the wire news, the organization presently 
being United Press International, a fine 
worldwide news source. Plaques adorn the 
Mirror plant from the comany. Our asso- 
ciation with the Newspaper Enterprise As- 
sociation has likewise been for more than 50 
years; in fact the Mirror is a charter mem- 
ber. Newsprint firms supplying paper have 
long been furnishing the product without 
delay. 

And on this 85th birthday the Mirror can 
claim many more honors for firsts, the first 
linotype machine in this part of the State; 
one of the first to use color on page 1 and 
in advertising; the first for teletype ma- 
chines, the first for punchers to tape tho 
news for automatic processing on machines, 
along with up-to-dateness in giant presses 
with all the latest improvements for today’s 
high-speed newspaper production. 

A Mirror feature of recent months, the 
city manager election and city operation of 
40 years ago, brought many congratulations 
to the newspaper, the series of 180 daily 
stories informing Altoonans of problems, of 
arguments, of political mismanagement. 
The Mirror has long been an advocate of city 
manager government, still regarding the few 
years of operation as the best management 
this city ever had. 

The Mirror is proud of its block-long news- 
paper plant, more spacious than many of 
the competitive State newspapers. 

Proud indeed, the Mirror commends its 
loyal employees for long services and the 
over-25-year club has reached more than 
70 in number, with many employees over 
the 50-year service record, or approaching it 
within a few years. All help produce “a Mir- 
ror that shines.” 

Keeping up to date and hustling is ac- 
complished through membership in the var- 
ious newspaper organizations, locally, in the 
State and nationally. New ideas, new fea- 
tures, new inventions are all studied closely 
and newspaper employees have the finest 
and the latest of equipment, lightening and 
speeding up their work, while at the same 
time having the employee group enlarged 
from year to year. 

In conclusion, it’s our 85th birthday and, 
as celebrants, we at the Mirror are most 
happy and grateful for 85 wonderful, pros- 
perous, progressive years. 





CONGRESSMAN JaMEs E. VAN ZANDT CoNn- 
GRATULATES THE MIRROR 


(Congratulations to the Altoona Mirror 
on its 85th anniversary have been extended 
by Representative James E. VAN Zanpr to 
J. E. Holtzinger, president and general man- 
ager of the Mirror Printing Co. Representa- 
tive Van Zanpr’'s message follows: ) 

Mr. J. E. HoLTzINGeERr, 
President and General Manager, 
Mirror Printing Co., Altoona, Pa. 

Dear Tep: The 85th anniversary of the 
Altoona Mirror is a memorable occasion and 
I extend my heartiest congratulations. 

Reaching the important milestone is a 
source of happiness because it focuses public 
attention on over three-quarters of a cen- 
tury of progress in the field of journalism in 
Blair County, Pa. 

As you and the Mirror staff of employees 
joyously celebrate the 85th anniversary of 
one.of central Pennsylvania's most popular 
and successful daily newspapers, you have the 
added satisfaction of knowing that the great 
progress achieved is a monument to the Slep 
family tradition of strict adherence to the 
principles expressed in the canons of journ- 
alism—an all-embracing code of ethics of 
the fourth estate. 
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This happy event recalls to mind that 
freedom of the press as guaranteed by the 
first amendment to the Constitution is a 
precious right. It is common knowledge that 
from time to time repeated efforts have 
been made to muzzle or silence the press in 
the United States while in foreign nations 
we have the sordid and shameful! spectacle of 
a subservient press bowing to the demands 
of power-crazed dictators to the extent such 
newspapers are propaganda machines of the 
state. 

Liberty and freedom of the press are in- 
separable companions and in preserving them 
the newspapers of the Nation are mighty 
fortresses in defense of the truth. 

It is recalled that Thomas Jefferson 
warned: “Our liberty depends on freedom of 
the press and that cannot be limited with- 
out being lost.” His words are believed to 
have been uttered as a result of studying the 
trial of the crusading and courageous John 
Peter Zenger, a poor printer who became 
editor and publisher of the New York Weekly 
Journal in 17383 and who had his presses 
demolished and was jailed because of his 
viewpoint that freedom of the press be 
unassailed. 

Freed from jail when his views were up- 
held in court his mame is revered today 
wherever a newspaper is printed. In fact 
one American orator described Zenger’s vic- 
tory as the “morningstar of liberty.” 

Freedom of the press in full bloom 
brought tremendous power and influence. 
It is recorded that in 1805 Napoleon Bona- 
part said at the height of his own power “I 
fear the power of one newspaper more than 
I fear the guns of 100,000 troops.” When 
these words were uttered the power and in- 
fluence of the press were yet in swaddling 
clothes. 

Today we have only to recall the fate of the 
press in countries behind the Iron Curtain or 
where other dictatorial powers gained the 
upperhand such as in Argentina when the 
daily newspaper La Prensa was silenced. 

On the occasion of the 85th anniversary 
of the Altoona Mirror we are forcibly re- 
mind that in this blessed United States we 
have a vigorous, grassrooted free press. 

As the Altoona Mirror progresses toward a 
century of service as a watchdog for the 
public interest and in helping its readers to 
Keep abreast of events in this fast-moving 
and changing atomic age, its greatest chal- 
lenge is to remain steadfast in its 85-year 
policy of faithful observance of the principles 
of sound journalism which means continued 
refusal to slant the news in violation of the 
highest tradition of a free press. To indulge 
in such a form of base journalism would de- 
feat the will of the people in seeking to be 
truthfully informed and thus would give 
them no opportunity to profit from the as- 
surance of the Lowly Nazarene—‘ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” 

Mindful that your life is dedicated to up- 
holding the precepts of responsible journal- 
ism and since your outstanding ability as an 
editorial writer is well known, it is a foregone 
conclusion that your literary efforts will con- 
tinue to produce pungent, incisive, and 
thought-provoking editorials so essential in 
keeping Mirror readers abreast of the issues 
of the day. You are fortunate in having the 
aid of such fine editors as Herman S. Reif- 
snyder and J. Edward Benney, which the re- 
sult that the three of you through a trinity 
of effort give ample assurance to the reading 
public and especially the residents of Blair 
County that their favorite daily newspaper 
the Altoona Mirror is in good hands. 

It further demonstrates you can be de- 
pended upon to continue to carry the torch 
for freedom of the press in the same com- 
mendable manner as in the past 85 years and 
as envisioned by the Mirror’s founder, Harry 
Slep, when he placed his faith in Altoona 


June 19 


and established what is now one of Pennsyl- 
vania’s most highly respected daily news- 
papers. 
With kind regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
JaMEs E. VAN ZANDT. 





Wall Street Journal Article Proves Need 
for Overhaul of U.S. Government Pat- 
ent Policies if Small Business Is Not 


To Be Destroyed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, an 
article by Ronald J. Ostrow in the Wall 
Street Journal of June 10, 1959, proves 
the need for a complete overhaul of the 
patent policies of the U.S. Government. 

U.S. Government patent policies, in 
the words of one high-ranking patent of- 
ficial, are “a mess,” and with the Federal 
Government now footing the cost of more 
than half the research in this country, 
agitation for a general overhaul of the 
system is increasing both in the Congress 
and elsewhere. 

Two points are at issue: First, whether 
present patent policies are fostering or 
hindering development of inventions, im- 
provements, and discoveries; and, sec- 
ond, whether the Federal Government it- 
self is hastening the death of small busi- 
ness by encouraging big business domi- 
nance and monopoly of research. 

Within the past 10 years Federal ex- 
penditures on research have jumped 
from $1 billion annually to more than 
$5 billion—with $3.5 billion for the De- 
fense Department alone in the 1960 
budget. Private industry altogether 
spends only $4 billion on its own re- 
search. 

The Defense Department allows a com- 
pany to keep any patents it develops, ex- 
cept for free use by the Government. 

Many people have asked why the 
United States does not at least recoup its 
research costs by taking a cut of the 
commercial royalties. The British Gov- 
ernment has been doing this for over 50 
years. The Vickers Viscount, developed 
under Government contract, has re- 
turned enough to the British treasury to 
pay off the original research cost and 
yield a profit. Jet engines have clearly 
been a profitable venture for the British 
Government. 

There is no overall Federal Govern- 
ment policy on patents in Washington, 
aS was pointed out in a finé article in the 
trade magazine Product Engineering, 
published by McGraw-Hill, May 4, 1959, 
written by David Secrest. 

The Defense Department, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission re- 
flect three widely diffe patent poli- 
cies. Since many contracts cut across 





several Federal departments and agen- 
cies, the contractor may be dealing with 
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half a dozen different patent attitudes on 
the same project. 

I have joined with the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr, THompson] and the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Kine] in 
offering legislation which would estab- 
lish an overall U.S, patient policy similar 
to the British system. However, my bill 
differs somewhat from these earlier bills 
by being directed primarily at the patent 
policy of the armed services, and pre- 
serving the present patent policies of 
the TVA, AEC, NASA, the Departments 
of Agriculture, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Under my bill the Government would 
share in patent royalties on inventions 
resulting from Federal research con- 
tracts, and small business would be 
helped. The present strong monopolistic 
trend which dominates the Federal re- 
search and development program would 
be halted. The record shows that 5 per- 
cent of the larger industries and re- 
search organizations in this country are 
now gobbling up about 95 percent of the 
research contracts. 

The magazine Product Engineering 
says on this point: 

Excessive channeling of research contracts 
into big business is causing considerable 
worry. Big business (over 500 employees) 
gets at least 95 percent of the Government 
research, and 100 firms get 85 percent among 
them, The top 14 companies getting con- 
tracts between 1954-1956 were all big elec- 
tric and aircraft companies. The Attorney 
General has warned that channeling all this 
patent potential into big business is Just 
building up the monopoly trend. 

The House Small Business Committee re- 
cently spoke of “the ominous shadow cast 
on the future with the monopoly of technol- 
ogy by big business.” Small business helps 
foot the Government research bill and should 
at least have access to patents developed at 
the taxpayers’ expense. The big -contrac- 
tors reply that it is their reservoir of knowl- 
edge that makes research successful. 


I include here the text of my bill, and 
the Wall Street Journal article for the 
information of my colleagues: 

H.R. 7705 


A bill to amend chapter 27 of title 35 of the 
United States Code with respect to the 
rights of the United States in certain 
patents arising out of research and devel- 
opment contracts with the United States 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the. United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That chapter 

27 of title 35 of the United States Code is 

amended by adding at the end thereof the 

following: 

“§ 268. Rights of United States in certain 

patents 

“(a) In the case of any patent hereafter 
granted which is based upon an invention, 
improvement, or discovery conceived or first 
actually reduced to practice in the course of 
performance of any research or development 
contract with a procurement agency, of of 
any subcontract of such a contract, or in the 
course of the performance of any prior ex- 
perimental, developmental, or research work 
done upon the understanding that a contract 

(whether or not a research or development 

contract) with a procurement agency would 

be awarded, the United States shall have 
royalty-free, nonexclusive license to practice 
or have practiced such invention, improve- 
ment, or discovery. Each research or devel- 

opment contract hereafter awarded by a 

procurement agency shall provide that in 

the case of any patent covered by the pre- 
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ceding sentence, the United States shall re- 
ceive a percentage, determined by negotia- 
tion as provided in the contract, of the in- 
come from the commercial utilization of the 
invention, improvement, or discovery pat- 
ented. 

“(b) As used in this section (1) the term 
‘research or development contract’ means a 
contract entered into by a procurement 
agency under which payment is to be made 
for experimental, developmental, or research 
work; and (2) the term ‘procurement agency’ 
means the General Services Administration, 
the Post Office Department, the Department 
of the Army, the Department of the Navy, 
the Department of the Air Force, and the 
Department of Defense.” 

Sec. 2. The analysis of such chapter 27 is 
amended by inserting immediately below 


“267. Time for taking action in Government 
applications.”’ 


the following: 


“268. Rights of United States in certain 

patents.” 

{From the Wall Street Journal, June 10, 

1959] 

Sword TO PLOWSHARE: MILITARY RESEARCH 
Brrncs GROWING FLoop oFr i CIVILIAN 
Propucrs—ARMY Hur Turns InNTro BEACH 
Hovuse—Navy GENERATOR GOES To WorK 
ON PIPELINE—But Some SeEcrers Sip 
AWAY 

(By Ronald J. Ostrow) 


Corporate Research, Inc., a year-old Ann 
Arbor, Mich., concern, plans to introduce 
this summer a round 230-square-foot house 
made of a plastic foam material lined with 
kraft paper. The company, aiming for the 
beach house and playhouse markets, will sell 
the house for about $249. 

New York Savings Bank just installed a 
high-speed facsimile communications system 
linking its main office on Manhattan’s 14th 
Street with a branch office at 46th Street and 
Lexington Avenue. The particular type of 
facsimile system was developed and is being 
produced by Alden Electronics & Impulse 
Recording Co., an affiliate of Alden Products 
Co., of Brockton, Mass. 

These newly developed products have some- 
thing in common: They were developed pri- 
marily with Government funds and made 
their debuts in the military market. The 
house grew out of an Army research contract 
aimed at finding light, portable huts to house 
troops; the facsimile system resulted from a 
Navy contract. 


AN INCREASING IMPACT 


The mushrooming expenditures by the 
Government for what is familiarly known 
in industry as R. & D., is having an increas- 
ing impact on private industry, and ulti- 
mately on consumers. In the current fiscal 
year the Pentagon is spending about 90 per- 
cent of its $3 billion research, development, 
and evaluation outlay among more than 1,700 
private U.S. concerns. A year ago the Pen- 
tagon distributed a smaller amount among 
about 1,600 companies. 

Look at some other cases where Govern- 
ment-sponsored R. & D. contracts led to 
products that found their way into civilian 
markets, and you get an idea of the diversity 
of the civilian goods that emerge by this 
route. 

American Optical Co. of Southbridge, 
Mass., recently began selling a new type of 
lightweight sunglasses with straight side- 
pieces, designed to slip on and off easily, but 
to remain firmly in place when worn. A 
$367,000 Air Force R. & D. contract fi- 
nanced development of the glasses, originally 
made to be used by flyers while wearing 
radio headphones. “The reception (by the 
civilian market) has been very good already, 
and we expect very good sales,” says an Amer- 
ican Optical official. 
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GENERATORS AND POWERPLANTS 


Texas Eastern Gas ‘Transmission Corp. 
plans shortly to install a 300-kilowatt gen- 
erator on its natural gas pipeline in Louisi- 
ana, The generator, a newly developed prod- 
uct of Solar Aircraft Co. of San Diego, is 
powered by a 500-horsepower Jupiter gas 
turbine engine that has been converted to 
run on natural gas. Solar began to develop 
the engine in 1947 under a Navy Bureau of 
Ships contract when the Navy was seeking a 
shipboard emergency generator. Other mod- 
els of the Jupiter are on consignment to two 
boat builders who are experimenting with 
them as powerplants to run personnel craft 
for offshore petroleum operations. 

Coleman Engineering Co., Inc., of Torrance, 
Calif., has sold 600 of its Digitizer devices, 70 
percent of these to commercial markets, since 
it developed the machine while working on 
& $50,000 Navy contract in 1952 to develop a 
specialized automatic data handling machine. 
The Digitizer converts the movement of gages 
and other motion into numbers, then trans- 
mits this data to a computer; commercial 
applications include automatically recording 
temperatures and pressures in oil refineries 
and recording and transmitting weather 
data from remote observation stations, elim- 
inating the need for such stations to be 
manned, 

A company developing-a device under a 
Government contract usually retains com- 
mercial patent rights, but yields to Uncle 
Sam a royalty-free license to have the item 
manufactured for military use. 

Companies aren’t always able to take a 
product developed for the military and con- 
vert it directly into an item for the civilian 
market, of course. “Commercial benefits 
from Government R. & D. are usually in- 
direct,” says Dr. James E. Lipp, director of 
development planning for Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. of. Burbank, Calif. “Technical ad- 
vances made under Government sponsorship 
are usually applied in altered form and at a 
later time in our commercial products,” he 
adds. 

A MAJOR EXAMPLE 


A neighboring competitor of Lockheed, 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., provides a major 
example of these indirect benefits. Says A. E. 
Raymond, senior vice president-engineering: 
“The DC-8 jet airliner we’re getting into serv- 
ice now follows the pattern of sweptback- 
wing planes we developed for the military.” 

A Douglas official explains that sweptwing 
aircraft, which have greater speed potential, 
have different flight characteristics than the 
conventional straight-wing planes. For one 
thing, the center of gravity in a sweptwing 
craft is farther to the rear, and the plane has 
a tendency to be less stable at low speeds. 

To work out this and other problems, Doug- 
las, under a Navy R. & D. contract, built 
the experimental sweptwing, needle-nose 
D-558-2 Skyrocket, a rocket-powered plane 
that first flew in February 1948. Later, with 
Navy contracts, Douglas turned out the 
sweptwing A3D, which first flew nearly 6 
years ago but still is being produced and 
used as a bomber by the fleet. : 

“Military experience in operation and de- 
sign is very useful commercially,” says Mr. 
Raymond, “because the military is pushing 
for performance primarily, rather than 
safety. They try out new developments first, 
so commercial planes always derive some 
benefit from military designs.” 

Mr. Raymond is unable to estimate the 
amount his company saved through military- 
sponsored research in developing the DC-8, 
but notes: “If we hadn't had the military 
experience, we couldn’t have built it at all.” 

Besides reaping both direct and indirect 
benefits from Government R. & D. projects, 
companies involved in these projects say the 
work allows them to maintain larger scien- 
tifie and staffs than they other- 
wise would be able to afford. They also find 
that working for Uncle Sam gives them ac- 
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cess to reports on the progress of others in 
their industry; these reperte yield vital tech- 
nical information. 

Observing that “civilian fallout from mili- 
tary R. & D. work is a hard thing to meas- 
ure,” a Raytheon Manufacturing Co. official 
declares: “We always benefit from military 
R. & D. inasmuch as it permits us to main- 
tain a large and well-rounded scientific and 
engineering staff. From their research ef- 
forts, we derive a breadth and depth of tech- 
nical knowledge that we would not be able to 
achieve solely from commercial R. & D.” 

Raytheon’s development of radar for the 
Navy during World War I, with the resulting 
growth of a staff skilled in radar principles, 
is probably a classic example of Government- 
sponsored R. & D. enhancing a company’s 
profit capabilities. 
producer of commercial ship radar, the basic 
know-how for which we gained from the 
Navy work,” an official of the Waltham, Mass., 
concern says. The commercial work is in 
addition,to the radar Raytheon turns out for 
the military, he adds, 

A MIXED BLESSING 


Companies at work on Government R. & 
D. programs and sharing technical informa- 
tion with other concerns engaged in like 
tasks say this exchange proves a mixed bless- 
ing. 

“These reports enable us to save a great 
deal of money and effort by not duplicating 
something another company has done al- 
ready,’ says the president of a company 
which develops and manufactures semicon- 
ductors. 

But this executive comments. that “‘tech- 
nical information sharing is one of the prices 
a company pays for being engaged in Govern- 
ment R. & D.” And he offers an example 
of how some electronics companies got a 
boost from the Government research work 
done by one of their competitors. 

Backed by a military contract, a young, 
small east coast concern “did a whiz bang 
job of developing a silicon power rectifier,” 
a piece of electronic hardware that converts 
alternating electrical current to direct cur- 
rent. “The minute they were out with this 
thing, others in the industry who had not 
been able to develop the rectifier on their 
own got a copy of the Government report 
and gleaned vital clues on how to produce 
the device,” he says. The result was that a 
number of companies had the rectifier on the 
market at least a year sooner than they 
would if they had had to develop it entirely 
on their own. 

In this case the company’s development 
was not patentable, and there was nothing 
to prevent other companies from using the 
information learned through the Govern- 
ment report in producing their own versions. 


A QUICKER EVALUATION 


A company doing military-sponsored re- 
search often gets an earlier evaluation of 
how its work is going than it would if the 
tesearch was aimed only for commercial mar- 
kets, companies say. 

“You get a good, early calibration of where 
your R. & D. stands in military work, 
not years later as is often the case in com- 
mercial research,’’ contends Roy L. Ash, exec- 
utive vice president of Litton Industries, Inc., 
Beverly Hills, Calif., electronics concern, 
whose military development and production 
currently accounts for. about 45 percent of 
total volume. 

“When competing in the commercial mar- 
ket, you often spend several years in the 
laboratory conceiving and developing a 
product, and then you take time to develop 
a market program and to test it, before you 
finally get around to putting the decision 
of your success up to the public,” notes Mr. 
Ash. “But when youre selling to the mili- 
tary, they're interested in technological im- 
provements just over the horizon—the best 
brainwork to this point. The Government,” 


“Today, we're a leading . 





Mr. Ash adds, “is able to provide an early 
evaluation of your R. & D. effort.” 

Small companies often sing the loudest 
praise of Government R. & D. They say 
that with the aid of Uncle Sam's research 
money they’re able to investigate fields that 
would be too expensive for them to look into 
with just their own resources. 


COULDN’T AFFORD THE RESEARCH 


“A company our size couldn't afford to be 
in this basic research if it weren't for Gov- 
ernment contracts,” says Ralph F. Redemske, 
vice president of Servomechanisms, Inc., 
Hawthorne, Calif., developer and producer 
of electromechanical systems and compo- 
nents whose sales totaled about $17 million 
last year. Mr. Redemske is speaking specif- 
ically of the company’s investigation of 
thermoelectric power—the conversion of 
heat into electricity—under Navy sponsor- 
ship since 1957. The research, being carried 
on at the company's Santa Barbara, Calif., 
facility, is now at the rate of $100,000 a year, 
according to Mr. Redemske. 

Government research contractors, both big 
and small, insist that the direct profits from 
an R. & D. contract are not what prompt 
them to vie for the work. 

“There’s not much profit in Government 
R. & D. work, especially when you de- 
velop just one of something,” says an official 
of Packard-Bell Electronics Corp., Santa 
Monica, Calif. “But you learn how to make 
something new, advancing the state of the 
art, which very often leads to commercial 
or Government production contracts. Very 
often the gleam in an eye in your lab is 
going to produce a hum in your production 
line—regardless of who finances it.” 

Litton Industries’ Mr. Ash also discounts 
the profits directly resulting from such work. 
“Litton isn’t in this work to sell its engineer- 
ing services.for a fee,” he says. ‘We look at 
it from the standpoint that for every dollar 
of engineering we do, there’s $10 or $15 or $20 
worth of future product sold.” 


A SMALLER PROFIT 


Mr. Ash says that cost-plus-fixed-fee work, 
typically associated with military R. & D. 
yields a pretax profit of 6 or 7 percent of 
sales, lower than the 10-percent profit he 
Says is generally associated with military 
fixed-price production contracts. 

“The possible profit you can make from an 
R. & D. contract is so small that going out 
for that alone is hardly worthwhile,” asserts 
Dr. James Carter, research adviser of Aerojet- 
General Corp., Azusa, Calif., subsidiary of 
General Tire & Rubber Co. “Of course, 
there's always the possibility of the research 
eontract leading to military production or 
commercial application,” he adds. 

Although he won't forecast when any of 
them might reach the market, Aerojet-Gen- 
eral has several commercial applications 
from some of its military research in the 
works, Dr. Carter says. One project: Adapt- 
ing nitromethane as a commercial explosive. 
“Under a Navy contract, some years ago we 
did a great deal of investigation of nitro- 
methane as a monopropellant—for missiles— 
one that would be a fuel and an oxidizer 
at the same time,” Dr. Carter recalls. ‘“‘How- 
ever, it proved to be either to hazardous as a 
fuel or to have combustion difficulties.” . 


Aided by its fuel study, Aerojet-General 
has ironed out some of the problems and now 
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is working with petroleum companies study- , 


ing the use of nitromethane in seismic oil 
exploration and also as the agent for under- 
ground explosions to step up the yield from 
low-producing wells. “It’s much safer than 
nitroglycerine,” claims Dr. Carter, “and be- 
cause it’s a liquid it’s to place than 
solid explosives in a num of applications.” 
A SUBSTANTIAL PORTION 


Although Government R. & D. contracts 
may offer lower profits than that which com- 
panies usually pursue, the dollar amount of 
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the work often is much greater than what 
they themselves put into research, and ac- 
counts for a substantial portion of their total 
sales volume. For example, Lockheed in 1958 
had volume of $962,679,211, which included 
$323,900,000 of Government research and de- 
velopment contracts. In the same period 
Lockheed spent $25.2 million on its own re- 
search and development program. This year 
the aircraft and missile maker expects to do 
$400 million of Government-sponsored R. 
& D. while digging down in its own pocket 
for about $12 million. 

“In an industry with a rapidly expanding 
technology like ours,” says Lockheed’s Dr. 
Lipp, “a strong R. & D. program is a neces- 
sary foundation for virtually all of Lock- 
heed’s sales.” 

Despite the chance of a hefty production 
contract or profitable commercial applica- 
tion, companies note that Government 
R. & D. contracts in some cases have some 
major disadvantages. For one thing, they 
say a company’s patent position is sometimes 
damaged by work it does under Government 
contracts. They also say that nonmilitary 
projects often are delayed by work on mili- 
tary R. & D. jobs, which usually are on a 
rush basis, and that Government research 
wants often are too specialized to do a com- 
pany’s commercial market much good. 

Another reason is that companies doing big 
Government R. & D. projects are, of course, 
at the mercy of the Federal Government; 
sudden cutbacks as the result of budget prob- 
lems or other reasons often have a severe 
impact. A classic example was the cancel- 
lation in 1957 of R. & D. work being done 
by North American Aviation, Inc., on the 
Navaho missile. The work had started in 
1950 and by the time it was canceled some 
$700 million had been poured into it. North 
American had to lay off 12,000 people when 
the project was dropped. 

Space age concerns, in particular, are up- 
set these days by the regulations of the 
youthful National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration regarding patent rights. Just 
last month a delegation representing some 
of these contractors trouped to Washington 
to urge that the agency revamp its rules. 


ALL RIGHTS CLAIMED 


Terms of the 1958 law which created NASA 
to oversee the U.S. space programs seem to 
give the Federal Government the right to 
claim all rights—commercial as well as mili- 
tary—to any invention resulting from a 
NASA contract. Critics of the legislation say 
this is contrary to the usual practice under 
Armed Forces procurement provisions, where 
a company developing a device under a Gov- 
ernment contract retains its commercial pat- 
ent rights. 

Contractors complain that besides retain- 
ing both commercial and military rights, 
NASA regulations define a contract so broadly 
that a subcontractor or supplier to a firm at 
work on a NASA project, though he has no 
direct contractual relationship with the Gov- 
ernment agency, surrenders any chance to 
have a device patented if it’s a space age 
item. 

The NASA patent rules “will restrict cre- 
ative effort on the part of private industry,” 
warns Robert Lent, director of marketing for 
Statham Instruments, Inc., of Los Angeles, 
developer and manufacturer of transducers, 
electro-mechanical devices that convert phy- 
sical information to electrical impulses and 
transmit the impulses to electronic data han- 
dling equipment. 

Mr. Lent claims the rules assume rockets 
and missiles won’t be used in a commercial 
way. He complains the rules recently caused 
Statham to pass up an order. 

“A buyer for a major company that had 
taken a NASA R. & D. contract came to 
us and wanted transducers off the shelf. 
But because his firm was working on a NASA 
contract, I would have jeopardized the patent 
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position of our transducers in accepting’ the 
order,” Mr. Lent contends. He turned down 
the sale, and the buyer went to another sup- 
plier, the marketing director adds glumly. 

A NASA official in Washington, citing the 
agency’s provisions that allow the NASA ad- 
ministrator to waive the Government’s pat- 
ent rights, says it’s not NASA's intention to 
apply the rules as severely as some industrial 
critics fear. Industry’s objections to the pat- 
ent provisions “are currently being consid- 
ered,” he says. “There will be changes,” he 
predicts, “but how far they’ll go we can’t 
say.” 





CARE Expands Pure Water Supply 
Program 





' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the urgent public health needs in the 
less developed areas is that of improved 
and expanded community water supply 
facilities. Nearly a half billion people 
fall victim to gastrointestinal diseases 
each year, diseases which are directly at- 
tributable to the lack of clean water. 
Moreover, the rapid growth in world 
population together with the accom- 
panying trend toward urbanization 
places considerable strain on already 
dwindling water resources. 

One of the most active programs in 
this important area is that maintained 
by CARE. Under CARE auspices, 
health education programs are begun, 
and materials for physical improvement 
provided. CARE-mobile units, equipped 
with complete audiovisual facilities and 
designed to carry on intensive educa- 
tional programs, operate in diverse 
places. Through ICA, the United Na- 
tions, and private agencies, a wide range 
of films, slides, recordings and posters 
for basic public health instruction are 
made available. 

CARE book programs also play an im- 
portant role in this educational process. 
Many health agencies and institutions 
overseas rely on CARE’s bibliography of 
medical, scientific, and technical books 
to meet the study needs of nationals 
training for service in this field. Simple 
literature designed to increase public 
awareness of health problems is widely 
distributed. In Latin America, for in- 
stance, CARE is currently planning dis- 
tribution of materials on safe water 
practices to various neoliterate com- 
munity groups. - 

The past year has seen a substantial 
expansion of CARE activities aimed 
toward developing fresh supplies of pure 
water. Projects are now underway in 
various parts of Mexico, Vietnam, and 
Korea. In the Gaza strip, a program is 
being planned to provide an adequate 
water supply for the future development 
of this crowded and tense refugee area, 
and ways are being explored to meet the 
serious problem of dwindling water re- 
sources in Libya. 

These are but a few of the activities in 
which CARE is constructively engaged to 
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bring about needed public health im- 
provements. Dedicated to the concept 
of helping the world’s needy, CARE pro- 
grams currently operate in some 30 dif- 
ferent countries. Certainly the pro- 
grams deserve widespread public support 
in their efforts to realize improved con- 
ditions, 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I include an article from the 
New York Times, dated May 17, 1959, 
which describes one heartwarming as- 
pect of CARE-sponsored activities in 
Mexico. 


New WELL Ficurs DisrAse In Mex1cO—CARE 
AND QUAKERS HELP ProGRAM BASED ON PURE 
WATER AND CLINICS 


(By Paul P. Kennedy) 


San MATEO ATENCO, Mexico, May 12.—An 
attack on Mexico’s greatest killers, diseases 
caused by germ-laden water, has begun in 
this little village. 

In a fiesta atmosphere, a deep, pure-water 
well was dedicated. The well was the result 
of the combined efforts of Cooperative for 
American Remittances to Everywhere 
(CARE), the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, the Mexican Government and the 
townspeople. 

This was the first part of the attack on 
such diseases as typhoid and dysentery. The 
second will consist of periodic visits by mo- 
bile clinics to eradicate the diseases. 

According to Dr. José Alvarez Amezquita, 
Minister of Public Health, diseases traced di- 
rectly to impure water are responsible for 
21 percent of the deaths in Mexico. There 
are 89,000 towns and hamlets in Mexico that 
lack pure water, Dr. Alvarez said. 

Applications for more than 100 wells in 
the state of Mexico alone have been received 
by CARE, according to Mrs. Mary Elmendorf, 
director of the CARE mission for Mexico, 


COMMUNITY RAISES FUNDS 


The townspeople must provide all the ma- 
terials, such as casings and cement. 

The San Mateo well was the first one be- 
cause the people of the Santa Maria barrio, 
or precinct, were the first to raise the re- 
quired 4,000 pesos ($320) for the materials. 

This amount is required, according to Mrs. 
Elmendorf, primarily to give the neighbor- 
hood a sense of participation in the project. 

The well rig and the gasoline-engine pump 
were provided by CARE from funds con- 
tributed in the United States. The labor, 
of which took 10 weeks, was furnished by 
four young Quakers of the American Friends 
Committee. 

It is estimated that when the program 
gets fully under way wells can be drilled in 
about 2 weeks. Arrangements are being 
made to add rigs as funds and labor become 
available. 


SURFACE WATER POLLUTED 
Potable water was found at 195 feet. But 


water in large quantities had been met at 
less than 15 feet. This was the surface 


. water that the people had been drinking. 


It was germ-infested. 

Arrangements are under way to purchase, 
through contributions from U.S. companies 
in Mexico, one or more mobile clinics. 
These clinics, each equipped with an X-ray 
machine and manned by a physician and 
nurse, will tour the towns in which pure 
water has been introduced. Persons of all 
ages will be examined for intestinal diseases 
and will be treated without fee. 

This eradication phase of the program is 
expected to present serious problems, how- 
ever. The municipality of San Mateo Atenco 
furnishes a ready example. ‘ 

It consists of 13 barrios, or suburbs, of 
which Santa Maria is one. Only two now 
have pure water. Eventually, most of the 
barrios will have it, but as long as one re- 
mains without pure water, the possibility 
of infection remains a threat. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it 
was gratifying to note the good judgment 
expressed by this body Thursday in re- 
jecting the conference report on the 
wheat bill. All of us who have some 
feeling for the consumer, the taxpayer, 
and the farmer, hope that the conferees 
will go back to work and come forth with 
legislation which will help solve our No. 1 
agricultural problem today. 

The conference report certainly did 
not doit. It would not have substantially 
cut production and in the long run, it 
would have cost more money. It would 
have merely added to our woes by com- 
pounding the issue. 

It appears to me that the type of legis- 
lation which was worked out and pre- 
sented to this body is just another exam- 
ple that we sometimes get away off the 
track in representing the interests of the 
people. 

Nobody wanted this legislation; even 
the majority leadership was lukewarm 
to it. The wheat farmers certainly did 
not want it, and in this group, I include 
those who grow and harvest 15 acres or 
less. In fact, they were going to be the 
forgotten men if this legislation passed 
and was put on the books. They would 
not have any voice in the program what- 
ever. 

The clamor across the country is for 
more freedom for the farmer. They 
want less Government interference in 
their programs. They would like to be 
able to grow what they can and sell it 
in the open market. They ask for a 
halfway decent chance to work out their 
own problems. 

Yet the great architects of the planned 
economy schemes continually ignore 
these people as individuals with the abil- 
ity to think for themselves. ‘The social 
planners work out the legislation so that 
Washington and its bureaucracy will 
continue to have a stranglehold on every- 
thing that the individual farmer does. 
They -will tell him what to grow, when 
to grow it, and how much he can expect 
for his effort under a complicated for- 
mula of compliance or noncompliance, 
but seldom cross compliance. 

When we originally considered wheat 
legislation in the House—and frankly we 
were long enough getting to it in view 
of the urgency—we had some common- 
sense proposals offered from the floor. 
Most of them were beaten down without 
too much consideration of their ability 
to solve aspécts of the problem. 

When a new wheat bill is drafted—and 
certainly this Congress is charged with 
the responsibility of getting something 
on the books without further delay—it 
would be well to look at this program 
from a practical standpoint, and incor- 
porate some of the ideas for holding 
down production; reducing storage costs 
and giving the farmer a chance to say 
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about the type of program in which he 
will participate. 

I trust that the conferees will accept 
this action by the House as indicative 
that the legislation in its present form 
is a far cry from what is best for most 
people. This should be all the prompting 
they need to go to work and give us a 
workable bill. 





Panama Students Defy Communist 
Oriented Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr..Speaker, in the 
course of my addresses to the House on 
Panama-United States relations, I have 
repeatedly referred to the communistic 
agitations among the students in the Re- 
public of Panama. Thus, I read with 
considerable interest a signifftant news- 
story from the Isthmus by Mr. Ralph K. 
Skinner in the Christian Science Monitor 
of June 15, 1959, on the latest develop- 
ments among the membership of the 
Panama Student Federation. 

From this story it would appear that 
the rank and file of the students have 
now openly defied their Communist- 
oriented leadership. For that action, 
they are to be congratulated. 

I am pleased to quote the indicated 
news story as part of these remarks: 

PANAMA STUDENTS LOOSEN LEFTIST HOLD 

(By Ralph K. Skinner) 

PANAMA ClITy, PANAMA.—Welcome evidence 
of some unsuspected maturity in the rank- 
and-file membership of the Panama Students 
Federation was displayed here recently when 
Communist-oriented leadership was dis- 
credited. 

At a plenary session of the Students Con- 
gress, a resolution was proposed calling for 
commercial relations between the Soviet 
Union and Panama. This had been passed 
by a tiny margin in a committee meeting. 

In open discussion it became clear that the 
majority of the students were opposed and 
the proponents of the resolution attempted 
to withdraw it. This was not permitted and 
the resolution was defeated. This was seen 
as an enormous forward step for the students 
here. 

This was the first open defiance of the 
Communist leadership which has ruled the 
local student organizations for some time. 


LEFTIST HOLD BROKEN 


Another step forward for the students was 
disaffiliation with the Communist-dominated 
Internation Student Union. The Panama 
students had been affiliated with this leftist 
group but, at the congress, they voted by a 
big majority to break off relationships. This 
has been done, it was reported. 

A spokesman for the students explained 
that in their fight against imperialism and 
unfair conditions within their own country 
they did not embrace or show friendship for 
communism. 

The students did go on record as demand- 
ing that the United States increase the an- 
nuity paid to Panama in connection with 
the Canal Zone. 

Also, with their customary heatedness, the 
students declared Minister of Education 
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Carlos Sucre as their “Enemy No. 1 against 
Panama education.” 

The students are against certain legisla- 
tion proposed by Minister Sucre to permit 
him to exert a firmer hand over student and 
teacher activities in Panama. 


STUDENTS ALL RIGHT 


Sefior Sucre told this correspondent that 
the big mass of students are all right, albeit 
too romantic. The trouble is in the leader- 
ship of student federations by adults who are 
students in name oniy. 

Some of these adult leaders have been 
educated and trained in Moscow; several of 
them are reportedly skilled organizers who 
work steadfastly for communism. Senor 
Sucre said that a small trained group of 
students manipulate and force the entire 
student body into the appearance of being 
communistic. 

The Education Minister also told this cor- 
respondent that there are active Commu- 
nists among the professors in the public 
schools. He has endeavored to get legisla- 
tion whereby such individuals can be dis- 
charged. Under prior law, he explained, 
they cannot be discharged solely for being 
Communists. 

Senor Sucre said the main body of teachers 
in Panama is all right, but there are vicious 
elements who head up the teachers’ union, 
and these individuals cause the trouble. 

He said the teachers of Panama present a 
fertile field for agitation and discontent be- 
cause there are some 1,700 qualified teachers 
unemployed, even after Senor Sucre em- 
ployed 500 more teachers this year than ever 
before in this country. 


BALANCE LACKING 

There is seen to be a basic difficulty in 
education orfentation in Panama, where 
“bachilleres” (holders of bachelor’s degrees) 
are graduating in a 20-to-1 ratio over trained 
mechanics, machinists, and other skilled 
craftsmen who are in short supply. 

Minister Sucre would like to orient the 
schools toward technical training rather than 
academic training on the grounds of the eco- 
nomic needs of the country. He has plans 
to do this on a large scale, and has done some 
work in this direction already, he told this 
correspondent, adding that he had the full 
support of President de la Guardia, Jr., in 
his campaign to teach Panamanian students 
how to earn a living and to fill known gaps 
in the occupational fields here. 


TEACHERS RESPECTED 


Although not strong in the two principal 
cities of Panama, the teachers’ union has 
enormous political significance throughout 
the rural areas. In many towns, villages, 
and hamlets the teachers advise not only 
the children, but also their parents, on 
national and provincial problems. 

Teachers in interior Panama have a cer- 
tain privileged status in the community be- 
cause of their educational status—far su- 
perior to their fellow townspeople. The 
opinion of the teachers is sought and 
respected. 





International Sportsmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, in light of the discussion on the 
House floor the other day regarding the 
participation of mainland Chinese ath- 
letes in the International Olympic com- 
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petition, I believe that members may be 
interested in reading the editorial which 
appeared in the June 9 issue of the Den- 
ver Post. Under unanimous consent I 
am having it reprinted here in the Rec- 
ORD. 

We Can HOLLER Foun, sut Few LIsTEN 


A curious frenzy in Washington last week 
indicated just how static our policy toward 
mainland China has become. 

Apparently we are as firmly sold as ever 
on the idea that the only China of the 20th 
century is the island of Formosa. 

The International Olympic Games Com- 
mittee, a body both non-American and non- 
governmental, made the decision that the 
Chinese Communist National Committee 
should be responsible for entering mainland 
Chinese athletes in the Olympic games. 

Formosa could represent Formosa, on the 
logical assumption that national committees 
should sponsor athletes they actually are 
responsible for. 

“A clear act of political discrimination,” 
Washington complained. “Betrayal,” cried 
Formosa, both treating the Olympic Com- 
mittee action as if it amounted to diplomatic 
recognition. 

Such incidents confirm our suspicion that 
no new thinking about mainland China, and 
its near 600 million people, is likely to be 
done in Washington for some time. 

Meanwhile, who knows how soon it will be 
before some new East Asia crisis puts a gun 
in our ribs, a position from which we have 
rightfuly refused to negotiate in the past. 

Senator CLare ENGLE had the daring to tell 
the Senate last week that he thought we 
should try to open up some sort of negotia- 
tions with Peiping. 

The Californian believes -that “the chal- 
lenge to our foreign policy in the next decade 
is to prevent the total marriage of China to 
Soviet Russia.” 

He implied that we can’t very well do any- 
ing about this if we refuse to even get into 
Peiping to find out what is going on. 

ENGLE suggests that perhaps very limited 
negotiations about exchanging newsmen, or 
about starting some trade on the controlled 
basis we now have with Russia, might at 
least test the air, without, of course, giving 
something for nothing. 

But the intemperate yelp from the State 
Department in the Olympic games matter 
indicates that ENGLE will get nowhere. 

The old legacy of “see no China, hear no 
China, speak no China—except Chiang,’’ is 
still too strong. , 

ENGLE’s call was just a faint echo in that 
senatorial vale known as Foggy Bottom. 

No doubt the Red guns pounding Quemoy 
will sound louder when they start again in 
earnest. 





Minimum Wage Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


. Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution by Local 37, Furniture 
and Allied Workers Union, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: 
RESOLUTION CALLING UPON THE 86TH CONGRESS 
To Enact S. 1046 anp H.R. 4488 
Whereas all Americans must be assured of 
a basic minimum standard of living if we 
are to maintain a healthy economy at home 
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and a position of moral leadership in the 
world; and 

Whereas the present Federal minimum 
wage of $1 an hour is inadequate to provide 
a bare subsistence in the United States 
today; and 

Whereas more than 20 million Americans 
lack the guarantee of even this inadequate 
figure and are without any legal limitation 
on their hours of work; and 

Whereas these shocking facts constitute a 
grave threat to our national economy, a chal- 
lenge to our-moral standards as a people and 
a peril to our reputation as democracy’s 
showcase throughout the world; and 

Whereas the existence of underpaid and 
overworked wage earners is a particular dan- 
ger to the well-being of the citizens of Phila- 
delphia; and 

Whereas there is now before Congress a 
bill introduced by Senator JoHNn F. KENNEDY 
and Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT and 
cosponsored by many of their colleagues in 
both Houses, S. 1046 and H.R. 1448. This 
bill would greatly ameliorate this problem by 
raising the Federal minimum wage to $1.25 
and including nearly. 8 million additional 
workers under the protection of the Yair 
Labor Standards Act: Therefore be it 

Resolved by Furniture and Allied Workers 
Union, Local 37, UIU, AFL-CIO, That we call 
upon the Congréss of the United States to 
give prompt and favorable consideration to 
this bill without delay, so this serious threat 
to the economic and moral strength of our 
Nation will be swiftly met and that the con- 
ditions above described can be corrected. 








Dedication of Table Rock Dam, Mo. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. BROWN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Sunday last, our beautiful Ozarks 
had one of its most memorable days. 

Senator Stuart SymINncTON dedicated 
the first Federal multipurpose project in 
Missouri, Table Rock Dam. 

We are proud of Table Rock, and we 
are proud of Stuart SYMINGTON. . 

One of our distinguished Taney County 
citizens introduced our great Senator 
jast Sunday; and his eloquent introduc- 
tion was worthy of the Senator’s eloquent 
record in public service. 

So, today, with the consent of the 
House, I include as a part of the REcorp 
the remarks of Marvin Millsap and the 
address by Senator Stuart SYMINGTON 
at the dedication of Table Rock Dam in 
Branson, Mo., Sunday, June 14, 1959: 

INTRODUCTION BY MARVIN MILLSAP 
Mr. Chairman, members of the dedication 


committee, distinguished visitors, and fel- 


low Missourians, someone has: aptly said, 
“Young men shall have visions and old men 
shall dream dreams.” The project we dedi- 
cate today was first envisioned nearly a half 
century ago, and was a cherished dream of 
many men for the past 25 years. This is 
an important occasion, significant out of 
all proportion to its surface implications. 

I have heard it said by men privileged to 
know that this Nation would have found it 
most difficult to have made sufficient wea- 
pons for defense in the last great world 
struggle without the electricity generated at 
Grand Coulee and Boulder Dams. While we 
earnestly hope that no such need ever con- 
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fronts us again, a sense of security comes 
from knowing that this dam and its coun- 
terparts on the White River will contribute 
substantially should the need arise. It is 
interesting to observe that the same groups 
that opposed this one, opposed those, as- 
serting loudly that there was no need for 
additional power. 

This project, as all others, represents the 
vision, the thought, effort. and toil of many 
people. Yet it in no way lessens the credit 
due them to observe that projects of the 
size and scope of this one are usually com- 
pleted because of the skilled effort and 
staunch support of a few dedicated men. 
None is due greater credit, for none con- 
tributed more than the man who is here 
to make the formal dedication presentation 
today. From the day he was elected to be 
your junior Senator, he began a study of 
this projeCt to determine its merits: and on 
this deserved basis put his thought, time, 
and effort, however, whenever, and where- 
ever it was necessary to make certain that 
this vision and dream would become a real- 
ity. With courage and determination, he 
challenged those who repeatedly recorded 
their hostile opposition to the principle of 
Government development, of the Nation’s 
natural resources for the benefit of all. 

Since the beginning of statehood Missouri 
has been fortunate in the men she has se- 
lected to represent her in the U.S. Senate. 
No. State can boast of a more outstanding 
group of men. Witness the distinguished 
names of Benton, Linn, Atchison, Blair, 
Schurz, Cockrell, Vest, Geyer, Stone, Reed, 
and Truman. When time and history, plod- 
dingly, have written the record, it seems 
clear that the name of her present junior 
Senator will be added to this distinguished 
list. Having announced his intended objec- 
tive to be that of being Senator of all the 
people, he transformed this objective, by 
faithful and diligent performance, into real- 
ity by representing farmer, laborer, business 
and professional man, Republican, Independ- 
ent, and Democrat alike. If Missouri has 
been fortunate in his selection, the Ozarks 
community has been doubly so, for he has 
given to it time, energy, and thought out of 
all proportion to its acknowledged political 
and economic importance. 

The aforementioned Senators had one trait 
in common—a keen sense of duty and re- 
sponsibility to all the people of the United 
States. The present instance is no exception, 
His was the lone voice crying out in a wilder- 
ness of unconcern to alert the Nation to the 
danger to its national security, occasioned 
by the coming of the space age. Of lesser 
concern, but of great importance’ neverthe- 
less, has been his effort on the domestic front 
to show the need for a national water au- 
thority to explore, develop, and conserve our 
limited water resources to meet the needs of 
an expanding population and economy. 

The press, television, and radio record daily 
the hopes of many people that the Nation may 
have the use of his able effort in a greater 
area of endeavor toward a solution of the 
stubborn problems of the world that gravely 
concern man everywhere. They -recognize 
in him an able public servant of great char- 
acter, willing to defend right as strongly as 
he denounces wrong, offering a far visioned 
leadership, characterized by proper propor- 
tions of progressive liberalism and valid con- 
servatism. Herein lies wisdom and sound 
judgment. I am pleased and prvileged to 
present to our good friend and fellow Mis- 
sourian, our distinguished junior Senator, 
the Honorable Sruart SymMiIncron—Senator 
SYMINGTON. 

Appress Br Hon. Stuart SYMINGTON, OF 

Missourt 

It is a great privilege to be here at the 
dedication of this magnificent project. 

What a wonderful day for Missouri. 
Amidst the oldest and most beautiful moun- 
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tains in the country, we haye built our 
State’s first multiple purpose project. 

For the many people who helped make 
this possible, this is the day of a dream come 
true. I wish all of them could be here, but it 
is good that many of those who made Table 
Rock possible are on hand. 

A project like this does not rise in a day 
or even a decade. A generation of patient 
effort went into Table Rock. 

The first surveys of the possibilities of 
building a dam on this part of the White 
River were made-in 1912. Private surveys 
continued through the 1920's. The hope for 
immediate construction was swept away 
when the depression made private financing 
impractical. 

Nevertheless the potential for water de- 
velopment at this site was too great for the 
idea to be abandoned, 

Early in the 1930's, Congress expressed in- 
terest in the development. After prelimi- 
nary surveys, construction at Table Rock was 
authorized by the Flood Control Act of 1941. 
Actual appropriations, however, were not 
voted until June 1952. 

The following year, a cut back in funds 
threatened the future of the project, but in 
1954, more funds were voted and construc- 
tion put back on an economically sound 
schedule. 

There were more delays and controversies 
familiar to us all. But now we have it, and 
all the frustrations of the past can be for- 
gotten in the fresh new hope of achievement. 

Today is the beginning of an even greater 
era in the history of this beautiful section 
of our State. 

If Harold Bell Wright’s “Shepherd of the 
Hills” were to come upon this string of shim- 
mering lakes stretching from Table Rock 
through Taneycomo to Bull Shoals and Nor- 
folk, he would literally rub his eyes at the 
beauty which has transformed the economy 
of southwest Missouri and neighboring 
Arkansas, 

Table Rock Dam will provide a great new 
source of power for this area. When all four 
generators have been installed, they will pro- 
vide 200,000 kilowatts—a tremendous boost 
for the economy of this region, 

Table Rock will help protect nearly a mil- 
lion acres of land in this basin from damag- 
ing floods. Annual flood control benefits will 
average close to $1 million a year. 

Table Rock reservoir, with a surface area 
of 52,300 acres, and a shoreline of 857 miles, 
will provide unexcelled recreational facilities 
for many thousands of people. 

The White River country can rightfully 
claim to be one of the most beautiful spots 
in the Middle West. 

Now that the natural beauty of this area 
has been enhanced with this magnificent 
series of lakes, it should become—and I be- 
lieve it will become—the No. 1 recreational 
area of the Midwest. ‘ 

There will be expanded facilities for one of 
the brightest attractions of the Ozark coun- 
try—trout fishing. A State fish hatchery, 
fed by waters from this reservoir, is in opera- 
tion here at Table Rock, feeding an ever-in- 
creasing supply to White River fishermen. 

The Federal fish hatchery at Neosho will 
have its capacity doubled. Just this week 
$320,000 has been voted for a rehabilitation 
effort which will help stock the expanding 
fishing facilities in southwest Missouri. 

The Missouri State Park Commission is 
planning to develop areas along the reservoir, 
and on Friday the Senate passed a bill to 
provide for the sale of land to the State for 
this purpose. 

In planning for the full development of 
our State, we should not neglect our forests. 

In the Current-Eleven Point Rivers area to 
the east of here, progress is being made along 
that line. This week the Senate included 
in the 1960 appropriation for the National 
Park Service $35,000 for a cooperative study 
of the future of that area. The Park Service 
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and the proper State agencies will cooperate 
in this study to plan the best development 
of this picturesque section of our State. 
This will be an important step forward for 
the Current-Eleven Point Rivers area. 

Local interests must work cooperatively 
with Government agencies to plan and de- 
velop our timberlands. Without such coor- 
dinated planning, the economic benefits 
which can be realized from Missouri forests 
will be lost. 

Many other river basins of our State need 
to be studied and developed as individual 
units, in a manner compatible with their 
potential. An example is the Meramec Basin. 

In developing these areas, we should be 
mindful of the advantages of multiple-pur- 
pose projects. 

Their dividends are many: electric power, 
recreation, flood control, and water conserva- 
tion, all for one investment. 

Some projects provide sedimentation con- 
trol. Others make rivers navigable. 

Where nature has given us a diamond, why 
not cut it to its many facets, instead of leav- 
ing some sides rough? 

The concept of multiple use is increas- 
ingly favored throughout the country. Many 
of the projects now under construction and 
being planned by the Corps of Engineers will 
provide a variety of benefits. 

Here in Missouri, for example, two multi- 
ple-purpose projects will soon join Table 

Rock. The Pomme de Terre Dam to the 
north is nearing completion. The Stockton 
Dam on the Sac River is in the planning 
stage, and there are others. 

Each step we take in using our resources 
must be orderly and economic. 

A project once planned or partially built 
should move forward smoothly to its com- 
pletion. It should not suddenly be halted 
every few years, or with each change of 
administration. 

At the present time, the Government is 
practicing the policy of no new starts. 

Such a policy represents false economy. 

It means that needed projects will be 
delayed for several years, and orderly pro- 
grams will be disrupted—increasing overall 
costs. 

There has been much debate for many 
years over what expenditures our Govern- 
ment should and should not make. Even 
projects for the development of our natural 
resources have often been called wasteful 
spending. But it is mighty hard to argue 
with a dam in being. It stands, as you can 
see, solid and proud as an asset to the coun- 
try. ¢ 

Appropriations for projects like Table Rock 
Dam are not spending, but investment—in- 
vestment in the future of America. We will 
need more such investments in the future. 
Our country is expanding rapidly, with de- 
mands for all types of service increasing. 
Fifteen years ago the population of the 
United States was 140 million. Now it is 
175 million, and by 1975 will be 235 million. 

In 1952, the President’s Materials Policy 
Commission issued an excellent survey of 
the resource requirements of this country 
over the next few decades. 

The study pointed out that between 1900 
and 1950, per capita water consumption in 
the United States had doubled. 

Because our population had also doubled 
in that period, the demand for water had 
thus actually increased four times. 

This Commission predicted a _ similar 
doubling of per capita consumption over the 
period from 1950 to 1975, as the Nation's 
standard of living rises. 

Missouri, and the rest of the Mississippi 
Valley, is blessed with a large supply of fresh 
water. Properly utilized through prudent 
investment, it can not only support our in- 
creasing population but give the people an 
ever greater standard of living. 
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Another key resource in which investment 
is wise is electric energy. The needs of our 
future growth are sufficient reasons for its 
development. This same Presidential Com- 
mission predicted a rise in our demand for 
electric power, by 1975, of 250 percent. But 
the clinching argument for investment here 
is provided by Premier Khrushchey’s bold 
declaration of economic war on the United 
States. 

In the field of electric power, Russia has 
the resources to wage such a conflict. The 
Russians have 10 plants—four of which are 
completed or under construction, and 6 of 
which are in planning—each of which pro- 
duces more kilowatts than the largest dam 
in this country. Informed authorities in 
our Government have estimated that the 
Russians may have already surpassed us in 
the production of hydroelectric power. 

Moreover, in gaging the relative strength 
af the Sino-Soviet empire and the free world, 
we can no longer ignore the onrush of Com- 
munist China. Its hydroelectric potential 
has recently been estimated at nearly five 
times that of the United States. 

These figures are the measure of the chal- 
lenge. As the Communists develop resources 
that supply economic muscle to their efforts, 
we must match them to stay ahead. 

In our country, energy no longer comes 
just from fuels and falling water. We have 
begun to harness nuclear power for this pur- 
pose. 

A major source of power generation will 
continue to be water. 

Thanks to enlightened leadership, public 
and private, today mighty power generators 
stand on many of our Nation’s rivers. 

But it is estimated that we still have de- 
veloped only one-fourth of the hydroelectric 
potential of the United States. 

A vast storehouse of 90 million kilowatts 
remains to be tapped through a sound pro- 
gram of waterpower development. 

America should move ahead with surveys, 
plans and sound construction programs for 
the basinwide development of the power po- 
tential of our rivers. 

Such planning should assure that the up- 
per and lower basin areas share equally in 
the benefits of water development. One part 
should never be allowed to benefit at the 
expense of others. 

The need for interstate cooperation is 
paramount in hydroelectric and water pro- 
graming. 

We face a national shortage of developed 
power. 

We must come up with nationwide pro- 
graming to meet it. 

I hope that the State and Federal Govern- 
ments and the private and local interests 
concerned can join in formulation of these 
programs. 

Without such cooperation, a few may pene- 
fit, but the Nation willlose. _ 

I am confident that with prudent invest- 
ments in our own resources, Our country can 
stave off any Communist economic challenge. 

America and defeat can never be made to 
rhyme. 

With the work, dedication, and patient ef- 
fort that went into the Table Rock Dam, we 
can remain the world’s No. 1 economic 
system. 

Let the new economic and recreational 
wonders of Table Rock be a vivid reminder 
of the richer life that can be available to 
all if we utilize wisely what nature has 
given us. 

Each new project is but another step on 
the road to a better tomorrow. 

We can be proud of what this dam repre- 
sents—a resolution writ into our landscape 
that the blessings which this country has 
received will be multiplied for the genera- 
tions to come. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, Members of 
Congress concerned by the terrible 
slaughter caused by traffic accidents, and 
that includes all of us, are deeply grate- 
ful to our colleague from Alabama, the 
Honorable KENNETH A. ROBERTS, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Health and 
Safety of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, for the great 
work he has been doing to promote high- 
way safety. In that connection, permit 
me to call attention of Members to a. 
splendid paper by our colleague, which 
was read at the meeting of the American 
Medical Association in Atlantic City, N.J., 
June 7. The paper is as follows: 

First, I want to extend congratulations to 
the medical and allied health professions 
for the gains which have been made toward 
harnessing many of our mass killers. 

Within our lifetime we have seen many 
diseases which were commonplace early in 
this century conquered or brought under 
effective control. 

Even now we can look forward to a day in 
the near future when the terrible crippler 
polio will be a thing of the past. 

New surgical techniques and treatments 
have substantially reduced the number of 
deaths and disabilities caused by heart dis- 
ease. 

Progress is being made in the treatment of 
cancer. 

Yet we have with us today a situation of 
epidemic proportions which is raging out of 
control and getting worse by the hour. 

I speak, of course, of the tragic loss of 
life, productiveness, and property being 
caused by automobile accidents on our 
streets and highways. ‘ 

Certainly, you who are meeting here— 
the ones who are called day and night to 
pronounce dead the persons so needlessly 
killed—are in a better positioh to understand 
the problem than the average layman. 

Last year a great amount of publicity was 
given the fact that the traffic fatality toll 
was reduced by 1,700 deaths as compared 
with the figure for 1957. , 

Why, least year we only killed 37,000 peor 
ple. Killed them needlessly. I find it diffi- 
cult to find any comfort in this fact or any 
cause for self congratulation. 

It is my belief that the most probable ex- 
planation of the declining death rate is that 
you doctors are simply getting better at the 
business of keeping people alive. 

Not so widely publicized, however, was the 
fact that injuries—in both number and 
rate—had been rising. 

Back during the Korean war, the U.S. Air 
Force got to wondering why it had so many 
men in hospitals with noncombat injuries. 

The investigation had barely started when 
the Air Force found it was losing more men 
from automobile accidents than from enemy 
action. 

Furthermore, the automobile injuries were 
usually more serious and required longer 
hospital care than the battle casualties. 

Purther investigation revealed that this 
ee was true for all of our armed serv- 
Then the U.S. Public Health Service started 
to look at the problem with renewed interest, 
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and here we found the most shocking revela- 
tion of all. 

In 1957, the best estimate we could get 
from private sources showed that 1,400,000 
people were injured in motor vehicle acci- 
dents. ' 

The Public Health Service study revealed 
that the true figure was nearer 5 million— 
nearly five times greater than we suspected. 

Five million injuries a year means 25 mil- 
lion days in bed at the hospital or at home— 
it means 125 people injured for every one 
killed in a traffic crash. 

I do not believe this terrible situation is 
going to be improved simply, by asking our 
motorists to stop killing and maiming each 
other. 

Unfortunately, I think we must accept the 
fatalistic fact that all traffic accidents can- 
not be prevented. The more cars you put 
in one place at any one time, the more 
chance there is for an accident simply by 
the law of averages. 

And so long as we have accidents, we most 
certainly will have injuries. 

As chairman of the congressional Subcom- 
mittee on Health and Safety, I have been 
studying this problem for about 3 years, and 
I have reached the conclusion that along with 
improved techniques for treating and healing 
our injured, we must have improved safety 
standard in the automobiles we drive to 
lessen the severity of those injuries and in 
some cases to prevent them entirely. 

I don’t think we can stop a driver from 
going to sleep at the wheel. I don’t think 
we can stop a faulty tire from blowing out 
and putting a vehicle out of control. I don’t 
think we can catch every drunk driver be- 
fore he wrecks himself or someone else. 

But I do think we can give the driver and 
his passengers a safer package in which to 
ride and a far better chance of escaping death 
or injury. 

This to me is a logical conclusion and a 
logical place to begin working toward a cure 
for this epidemic. , 

John Moore, who directs Corhell Univer- 
sity’s automotive crash research program, has 
stated that the seriousness of the injury 
appeared to be very largely a function of the 
shape and form of interior car components 
and how the body hit them. 


Dr. Fletcher Woodward, who heads your 
AMA committee on the medical aspects of 
automobile injuries and deaths, told our 
subcommittee: 

“We are convinced that if speed, reckless- 
ness, and drunken driving are controlled, and 
if improvements in automobile design are 
provided to protect those involved in colli- 
sions, then the present appalling toll of 
injuries can be reduced.” 

These facts have repeatedly come up before 
our subcommittee, and I am sure they have 
come to the attention of the automobile 
manufacturers. 

Yet, in my opinion, there has been no sub- 
stantial improvement in automobile design 
as far as the safety factors are concerned in 
the 3 years we have been studying these 
facts. 

With this in mind, I have introduced two 
bills which would direct the Bureau of 
Standards, certainly a nonpartisan agency, 
to prescribe certain safety standards for our 
automobiles. 

One of these bills would require all auto- 
mobiles shipped in interstate commerce to 
meet these prescribed standards and the 
other bill would require that all automobiles 
purchased by the Federal Government meet 
the standards. 

The latter bill would have the effect, we 
believe, of making the safety standards regu- 
lar equipment on all cars, as it would be 
impractical to manufacture one product for 
Government sales and a different one for 
regular dealer sales. 
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T am sure that this legislation is going to 
be attacked as Federal intervention into 
private enterprise. 

I am equally sure that the attack will be 
directed from a highly industrialized area 
in the great State of Michigan. 

But I do not consider this any invasion 
of States rights, any more than I consider it 
an invasion of States rights for a Govern- 
ment inspector to certify that the meat I 
buy is safe to eat or that the drugs I buy to 
cure my illnesses meet certain standards. 

We have been told that the public will not 
buy safety equipment for his car, when it is 
offered as optional equipment at extra cost. 

But no one has told us that the motoring 
public would not benefit from safety belts, 
padded dashboards, windshield washers, 
positive action door latches, and many other 
devices, if they were made standard equip- 
ment on his car. 

I do-not recall any great-hue and cry for 
the public to demand purity in meats and 
other foods and drugs before passage of the 
Pure Foods and Drug Act. Yet we knew 
thousands were dying every year from 
tainted meats, improperly canned foods and 
drugs dispensed with no supervision. 

Who today can deny that passage of the 
act and the resulting Government inspec- 
tions and standards has been of tremendous 
value to all of us and to the country as a 
whole? 

My bills have very simple objectives: to 
reduce death and injury and to provide the 
motoring American with the safest possible 
product. 

If it results in the elimination of knife- 
edged tail fins and projecting spear points 
from the hoods and fenders of our cars so 
that a little more money can be spent on 
cleaning up the interior, I don’t believe any 
of us will suffer or that the economy of the 
country will grind to a halt. 

There are still enough flexible factors such 
as performance, economy, price and acces- 
sories to leave the automobile market one of 
the most highly competitive in our country. 

I plan to hold public hearings on this 
standards bill in the very near future, and 
if the provisions of this legislation are in 
agreement with the policies of your asso- 
ciation, I would welcome your support and 
would hope that you would be willing to 
have a representative meet with us and make 
your views known. 

Briefly, I would like to discuss with you 
some other legislation presently before our 
subcommittee. 

Representative Pau. ScHENCK, my col- 
league from Ohio and ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee, has a bill 
which would make it unlawful for automo- 
bile exhausts to discharge unburned hydro- 
carbons in amounts sufficiently concentrated 
to be harmful to human health. This harm- 
ful level again would be determined by the 
Bureau of Standards. 

The Public Health Service has considerable 
evidence—admittedly some of it is still cir- 
cumstantial at this time—that air pollution 
is a possible source of lung cancer, and au- 
tomobile exhausts are believed to be a major 
contributor to air pollution. 

Then, in the belief that properly trained 
drivers have fewer accidents and traffic law 
violations, I have introduced a bill which 
would provide some Federal funds for re- 
Search and facilities in the driver training 
field. These funds would be matched at the 
State level and control of their use would 
remain at the State level. None of the 
money could be used for. teacher’s salaries, 
and the Federal Government would only re- 
quire the submission of a reasonable and 
workable research plan before granting of 
the funds. 

All the testimony that we have had before 
the subcommittee has been to the effect that 
persons who have had formal driver train- 
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ing have about half as many accidents and 
violations as those who have not been so 
trained. 

There is a great need for some sort of cen- 
tral violations section where the various 
States can check the previous record of drivers 
license applicants, and we have before us a 
bill which would establish such a records sec- 
tion. 

I do not mean that every time a motorist 
got a parking ticket his law violation would 
be flashed to Washington, but in the cases 
of the most serious violations; such as driving 
while drunk or any offense which leads to 
license revocation, a permanent record would 
be made of it. 

This would prevent habitual law violators 
from going to a neighboring State and apply- 
ing for a new license. At the present time, 
the States have no means of checking at a 
central location the previous record of any 
driver. 

The legislation I have mentioned here I 
consider to be of prime importance in bring- 
ing this traffic accident epidemic under con- 
trol. 

My personal feeling is that the subcom- 
mittee has proceeded with extreme caution in 
its work and has sought in every manner to 
avoid compulsive legislation. 

But after 3 years of pointing out some of 
the things which need to be done, and with 
no indication of early action on the part of 
anyone else, I believe we must pass some sort 
of legislation in the best interests of the 
motoring public. 

The time has come when some responsible 
body must act to curb this terrible loss of life 
and property. 

And act is what we plan to do. 

































































































Brief History of U.S. Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of 
Thursday, June 11, 1959, setting forth a 
brief history of U.S. postal service: 

PostaL Service History 


Wilkes-Barre takes pleasure today in wel- 
coming delegates to the 25th annual conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Chapter, National 
Association of Postmasters. 

While this organization is a relative new- 
comer on the scene, postal service dates back 
to the time of the great empires when the 
need for communication first developed. It 
was not until the days of the Roman Em- 
pire that postal service was perfected, only to 
receive a setback for centuries after its col- 
lapse. 

Originally, postal service was largely a 
matter of government communication, 
Later, the universities and merchants en- 
tered the picture. Gradually, it was ex- 
panded to include the general public. 

Postal service was inaugurated in Colonial 
America in 1639 when formal action was 
taken. by the General Court of Massachu- 
setts. Special messengers carried the mail 
between villages. It was not until 1692 that 
intercolonial sérvice was instituted, with the 
main office established in Philadelphia. 

Benjamin Franklin became deputy post- 
master in 1737 and postmaster general in 
1753. _Inm 1755, a link was established with 
England. 
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Eventually, the Continental Congress took 
éharge of the postal service, with Franklin 
es the first postmaster general. In the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, provision was made to 
give Congress the exclusive right to estab- 
lish and operate post offices. Under the Con- 
stitution, these powers were expanded. 

The first post office in the United States, 
incidentally, was established in New York in 
1783. In 1789, there were only 75 post offices 
throughout the country. Today, we have 
more than 36,000 with expenditures exceed- 
ing $3 billions and stamps and cancellations 
running into astronomical figures. 

As for postmasters, they come in four 
classes, with the first three appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The fact that they are subject to 
confirmation like cabinet officers, ambas- 
sadors, members of the Judiciary and other 
high functionaries is evidence of the im- 
portance the Government attaches to the 
posts. 





Rapid Amortization in Regulated 
Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, rapid amorti- 
zation for tax purposes is a subject that 
has generated a great deal of political 
heat and misunderstanding in recent 
years. In the interest of setting the rec- 
ord straight, Jacob Friedman, a Wash- 
ington, D.C., engineering and business 
consultant and a former Government of- 
ficial who dealt with this problem, has 
prepared a statement setting forth the 
real benefits, to the Government and to 
the industry concerned. His facts and 
figures strip the subject of exaggeration 
and confusion. I believe members will 
be interested in a discussion of Mr. 
Friedman's analysis by Francis X. Welch, 
editor of the Public Utilities Fortnight- 
ly, which I include with my remarks: 
RaPip AMORTIZATION IN REGULATED INDUSTRIES 

(By Francis X. Welch) 

Hearings of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly, recently made avail- 
able in printed form, contain some interest- 
ing views on the effect of rapid amortization 
for tax purposes of defense supporting plant 
structures by regulated industries. These 
hearings were held pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lution 57 of the 85th Congress. And while 
the question of further issuance of rapid 
amortization certificates for regulated busi- 
néss has now been disposed of by the cessa- 
tion of the program, the effect of such rapid 
amortization on the earning capacity of such 
industries, including both gas and electric 
utilities, is still being debated in regulatory 
and academic circles. 

Is it a tax saving or a tax deferral, when 
a regulated business speeds up its deduction 
for depreciation for taxes so that it is en- 
tirely written off in 5 years? Does it amount 
to an interest-free loan by the Government 
during the period of amortization—as is so 
often stated by the critics of such certifi- 
cates? On June 20, 1957, U.S. Senator Homer 
E. Carprenart (Republican, Indiana) intro- 
duced. into the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD a 
statement by an engineering and business 
consultant, Jacob Friedman, of Washington, 
D.C., summarizing the costs and benefits 
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the certification of the Brownlee Dam at the ~ 


arising from the amortization of Brownlee 
Dam by the Idaho Power Co.—which, in- 
cidentally, the company subsequently vol- 
untarily declined to exercise. Using an esti- 
mated cost of $67,138,000, of which 65 per- 
cent had been certified as eligible for rapid 
amortization, and using an estimated life of 
50 years, Friedman arrives at some interest- 
ing conclusions. First, he deals with the 
joint advantages to both private industry 
and the Government, based on the assump- 
tion that a company will be able to invest 
profitably its so-called depreciation tax bene- 
fits at 6 percent annually for 50 years—con- 
sidering the use of an interest-free loan as an 
investment at a profit rate equal to the rate 
of borrowing on alternative indebtedness. 
He also uses thé assumption, for statistical 
purposes, that the corporate tax will remain 
at 52 percent, that the Government can 
borrow money at 3 percent, and that the 
taxpayer will continue a profitable business 
operation. 

Here is Mr. Friedman’s analysis of the 
conditions which would prevail under these 
assumptions: 

(a) At the end of each of the first 5 years 
following completion of the facility, the 
Government will borrow money at 3 percent 
to offset depreciation tax losses ‘or com- 
pany depreciation tax benefits), which are 
in effect interest-free loans to the company. 

(b) At the end of each of the last 45 years, 
the company depreciation tax loss (or Gov- 
ernment tax gain) because of less than 
normal depreciation allowable, represents a 
repayment without interest to decrease the 
remaining balance of the interest-free loans. 
At the end of 50 years, such loans will be 
fully paid as the company depreciation tax 
benefits will equal Government depreciation 
tax gains. 

(c) At the end of each year after the first, 
the Government receives income taxes equal 
to the company’s profit rate of 6 percent 
multiplied by 52 percent or 3.12 percent of 
its cumulative depreciation tax benefits 
compounded annually at 2.88 percent (6 per- 
cent—52 percent times 6 percent), the com- 
pany’s net return after taxes on its invest- 
ment at 6 percent. Moreover, while the 
loans (depreciation tax benefits) received by 
the company at the end of each of the first 
5 years are interest free, the Government 
realizes as income taxes a return of 3.12 
percent on the basis of the current value of 
loans that have compounded at 2.88 percent 
annually rather than on the basis of the 
current value of interest-free loans. 

(d) The net Government tax loss at the 
end of each of the first 5 years is equal to 
the company depreciation tax benefits less 
the excess of income taxes received in (c) 
above over the interest expense necessitated 
by Government borrowing at 3 percent. 

(e) Each net government tax gain from 
the end of the 6th year to the end of the 26th 
year is equal to the company depreciation tax 
loss plus the excess of income taxes received 
in (c) above over the interest expense neces- 
sitated by Government borrowing at 3 
percent. 

(f) Each net Government tax gain from 
the end of the 27th to 50th year is equal to 
the sum of the company depreciation tax 
loss, the gain from income taxes received in 
(c) above, and the interest at 3 percent on 
the cumulative net Government tax gain ac- 
crued to date that reduces Government bor- 
rowing to the extent of such net tax gain 
as it would not have existed in the absence 
of a certificate. During this period the net 
Government gains accelerate. 

The important point of Mr. Friedman's 
computation is that the regulated company’s 
benefits result from investing its cumulative 
depreciation tax benefits at a profit of 6 
percent and compounding them annually at 
2.88 percent after payment of income taxes. 
In the hypothetical (as it turned out, mythi- 
cal) case of the Idaho Power Co., through 
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end of 50 years following construction, the 
interest amounting to $25,756,000 would 
have represented the gain of the Idaho Power 
Co. This is the interest which would other- 
wise have accrued without benefit of the 
certificate as a net interest expense after de- 
ducting, for income tax purposes, 52 percent 
of the total interest due on loans equal to 
the depreciation tax benefits at the end of 
each of the 5 years. 

Note that the value of such a gain at the 
completion of the construction project is 
$6,229,000. This is the amount of money 
invested at an annual profit rate of 6 percent. 
But 3.12 percent of this (52 percent times 6 
percent) will be returned to the Government 
as Federal income taxes. Only the remain- 
der of 2.88 percent of the profits can be fig- 
ured as a component for compounding the 
interest benefit over the 50-year life period 
of the project. That is how Mr. Friedman 
finally arrives at the $25,756,000 net gain to 
the taxpaying company. 

But what does the Government get out 
of this—as a benefit through the certifica- 
tion of the project for tax-paying purposes? 
Mr. Friedman figures that the Government 
stands to gain $30,407,000 at the end of 50 
years following the project’s construction. 
Thus Uncle Sam stands to gain more-than 
the taxpayer through the certification of the 
project for tax purposes. The Government’s 
gain is due to the annual 3.12 percent re- 
turn as income taxes on the investment of 
cumulative company depreciation tax bene- 
fits compounded annually at 2.88 percent, 
and the excess of annual savings of interest 
(at 3 percent) on the cumulative net Gov- 
ernment tax gains over what the Govern- 
ment would have had to pay in the absence 
of a certificate. Mr. Friedman figures that 
the value of such a gain to the Government 
at the completion of a project would be 
$6,936,000. At 3 percent compounded inter- 
est over the 50-year period, this figures out 
at $30,407,000, as stated above. 

In other words, critics of the amortization 
tax program have quite generally failed to 
take into consideration the Government’s 
tax benefits due to the annual profitable in- 
vestment of the company’s depreciation tax 
benefits. 

Of course there are other benefits from 
such a program which eventually accrue to 
the Government as Mr. Friedman states: 

“The receipt of a necessity certificate is to 
no avail unless the certified facilities are 
utilized in a profitable manner. Accord- 
ingly, the necessity certificate program has 
encouraged the incentive and initiative of 
private industry to undertake a successful 
operation, which has made the United States 
the mightiest nation. The additional plants 
with their complement of modern equip- 
ment, many of which would never have been 
built under normal conditions and others not 
built at the time needed by the Government, 
have provided necessary mobilization capac- 
ity, gainful employment, and have generated 
considerable tax revenue in addition to the 
Government gains discussed above. In this 
particular case, an électric power development 
will attract many industries, which in turn 
will generate much additional tax revenue 
in behalf of the Government.” 

These views are quite different, of course, 
from those of Russell C. Rainwater, chief 
accountant of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, who placed the cost to the Government 
of the Idaho certification at $83,595,827. 
When asked to comment on Mr. Friedman's 
computations by Senator Kerauver, Demo- 
crat, of Tennessee, Mr. Rainwater submitted 
& memorandum on August 22, 1957, to the 
Senate Antitrust Subcommittee, which 
mainly differed as to the basic assumptions 
made in Mr. Friedman’s computations. 

Mr. Rainwater pointed out that the net 
Government tax gain was based on an in- 
terest rate of 3 percent which he thought 
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was too low, especially in view of the fact 
that the Government was paying 314 per- 
cent for such borrowed funds at the time of 
the inquiry. He also pointed out that 
Friedman had estimated the utility com- 
pany’s tax payment out of its return of 6 
percent, whereas in conventional regulation 
return allowance is always made after the 
allowance of income tax as an operating ex- 
pense. Mr. Rainwater also repeated his con- 
tention that the use of tax benefits, tempo- 
rary or otherwise, enables an expanding com- 
pany with constant need of new capital for 
construction to employ such benefits vir- 
tually as interest-free loans. If the company 
did not receive the amortization certificate, 
the funds for new construction would have 
to be raised by other means, in his view. 
Revising Friedman’s computations in the 
light of his criticisms, Rainwater came 
out with a gain to the company of $165,077,- 
000 compared to Friedman’s $25,756,000 re- 
sult in the hypothetical case stated above. 
Rainwater also computed a net loss to the 
Government of $39,064,000, compared with 
Friedman’s gain to the Government of $30,- 
407,000. 

In the nature of a rebuttal to such dis- 
agreement with his computations, Mr. Fried- 
man wrote to Senator Dirksen (Republi- 
can, of Illinois) on January 17, 1958, a letter 
in which Friedman justified his computa- 
tions as follows: f 

First, as to whether the assumption of 3 
percent of Government borrowing was too 
low, Friedman thought that it was justified 
over a long-range average—not using just a 
spot period of higher interest—especially in 
view of taxes received by the Government 
from the interest income of those who loan 
money to the Government itself. 

Secondly, as to whether the assumed Gov- 
ernment tax benefit was erroneously based 
on a return allowance before taxes, rather 
than after taxes, Mr. Friedman made a very 
interesting observation. He said that he 
was not making any assumption as to com- 
pany taxes based on the return allowance 
at all, but simply using the going interest 
rate of 6 percent on private capital to esti- 
mate the value of certificate to the taxpayer. 
If there were no certificate issued, the com- 
pany would have to raise the money from 
private investors, issue bonds; and pay an 
assumed 6 percent interest to the bond- 
holders. This 6 percent, paid out by the 
company, would be deductible as a business 
cost before taxes. But with the use of the 
money provided under the certificate, the 
company issues no bonds, which means that 
the 6 percent is now accrued as a profit for 
the stockholders, and the Government gets 
income taxes on this at the 52-percent cor- 
porate rate. 

In other words, were there no certificate 
there would be no taxes for the Government 
(at 52 percent) on 6 percent otherwise paid 
to bondholders as tax deductible interest; 
but where the certificate is used, the Gov- 
ernment gets such a tax on the 6 percent 
accrued as profit to the stockholders. Con- 
ventional ratemaking procedure, and whether 
the tax is assumed before or after the return 
allowance, have nothing at all, to do with 
it. These additional taxes collected by the 
Government amount to 3.12 percent (52 per- 
cent of the 6-percent earnings) and must 
be paid by the utility, resulting in a net com- 
pany benefit of only 2.88 percent (6 percent 
minus 3.12 percent). 

Friedman went on to say that consumer 
rates remain the same in either situation. 
He noted also that the 6-percent assumption 
was admittedly a maximum interest pay- 
ment rate and that if the company could 
borrow money from private sources for less, 
then the value of the certificate would corre- 
spondingly be reduced. With respect to Rain- 
water’s comment that the certificate pro- 
vides interest-free loans for the use of plant 
expansion, for which funds would otherwise 


have to be raised from private sources, Fried- 
man concludes: 

“One of the objectives for providing bene- 
fits to private industry through necessity 
certificates is to provide an incentive to ex- 
pand facilities in excess of scheduled needs, 
which represents a mobilization preparedness 
measure at an economic risk by industry. 
To the extent that such additional plant is 
constructed with the use of depreciation 
benefits either at the beginning or later in 
increments, because of the certificate that 
would otherwise not have been accomplished 
in the absence of such depreciation benefits, 
Federal income taxes can be computed in 
arriving at Government loss or gain. This 
situation has been prevalent during the tax 
amortization program and, as a result, a tre- 
mendous increase in industrial capacity is 
available for mobilization purposes. Thus, 
it is agreed that the basic expansion would 
be undertaken without a certificate but it is 
not reasonable to assume that excess facili- 
ties which could have been built with the 
use of depreciation benefits would be con- 
structed regardless of the certificate.’ 

As to Mr. Rainwater’s computation of a 
much greater benefit to the company under 
such a certificate, Mr. Friedman had this 
reaction: 

That such benefits could only be obtained 
through an increase of consumer rates. Fur- 
ther, that, if consumer rates were increased, 


such benefits would result in the computa-’ 


tion of Federal income taxes (in arriving at 
Government loss or gain) which are not the 
funds for new construction whether raised 
by private financing or not, 

Aside from these differences of opinion on 
resulting benefits of tax amortization, Fried- 
man made an interesting observation on the 
effect of accelerated depreciation on utility 
company earnings. In the case of the Idaho 
Power amortization certificate (which the 
company declined to use) it was represented 
that the depreciation benefits, on so-called 
interest-free loans of approximately $30 mil- 
lion during the first 5 years—which must be 
repaid over the subsequent 45 years—repre- 
sent a subsidy to the company of $300 mil- 
lion or 10 times the amount of the loans. 

Friedman said of this: 


“How astonished would the average person 
be if he arranged to receive interest-free 
loans of $1 at the end of each of 5 consecu- 
tive years with the understanding that they 
would be repaid in declining payments over 
the next 45 years but was advised 1 year 
before the receipt of the first loan of $1 
that this arrangement represented a gift to 
him of $50. That would be analogous to the 
insinuation made through press releases, 
hearings, etc.; namely, that interest-free 
loans due to a certificate are worth 10 times 
their amount even though they must be 
repaid.” 

These are rather original approaches and 
observations made about a most hackneyed 
and complex'subject. Does the Government 
benefit more from accelerated depreciation 
or rapid amortization than otherwise? Does 
the taxpaying utility? Does the consumer? 
You pay your tax money and you take your 
choice. 





Surplus Bins 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 
Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to revise and extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert into the Rrecorp a copy of an 
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editorial by the oldest newspaper in Iowa, 
the Telegraph-Herald. The article sug- 
gests the possibility that warehousing 
and storage of food is getting to be a big 
business itself, and that even here there 
may well develop a situation in which 
vested interests in warehousing ‘of sur- 
plus foods could stop effective efforts to 
decrease our surplus stocks. 
The editorial follows: 
Surp.ius Brivs 


The State of Kansas, one of the great 
wheat States, alone has a billion bushels 
of grain storage capacity, or enough for 
five average crops of Kansas wheat. The 
increase in storage capacity in other wheat 
States has also been phenomenal in recent 
years. 

There is an assumption—which may be 
wishful thinking—that the wheat surplus is 
going to be scaled down to a normal carry- 
over during the next few years. There are 
various proposals which could accomplish 
this. : 

If that happens, will the big proportion 
of the vast American grain storage plant 
then become surplus? Warehousing is a 
leading American industry, but can a ware- 
house built for grain be converted to other 
purposes? This will be one of the interesting 
phases of farm and allied operations as it 
unfolds. 

Will we soon hear a new demand—to sub- 
sidize the warehousemen with their empty 
bins? 

This storage for surplus crops is getting to 
be big business itself. And we shouldn't be 
surprised to learn that it will be a powerful 
force to reckon with if we ever get up the 
courage to cut down the farm surplus, and 
empty some of those bins. 





Editorial Comment on [ebt Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


- Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the press throughout the United 
States has with unusual unanimity sup- 
ported the Treasury’s request for both 
an increase in the amount of bonds that 
can be sold to evidence the Federal debt 
as well as to take the ceiling off the in- 
terest on Government bonds maturing 
after 5 years. 

I have already placed in the Appendix 
to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the follow- 
ing six editorial comments: 

First. “Paying the Piper,” Washing- 
ton Daily News, page A5225, June 17, 
1959. 

Second. “You and the U.S. Fiscal 
Plans,” New York Herald Tribune, page 
A5231, June 17, 1959. 

Third. “Pawn or Sovereign?” Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, page 
A5234, June 17, 1959. 

Fourth. “Federal Financing Re- 
forms,” New York Times, page A5242, 
June 17, 1959. 

Fifth. “The Peg and the Kindling,” 
Wall Street Journal, page A5244, June 17, 
1959. 

Sixth. “Up With the Ceiling,” St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, page A5119, June 9, 1959. 
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In the Appendix to the Recorp today 
I am adding four additienal editorial 
comments: 

First. “Lowdown on Treasury’s Dilem- 
ma,” by J. A. Livingston, Business Out- 
look, June 10, 1959. 

Second. “Treasury Deep in Trap,” by 
Sylvia Porter, “Your Money’s Worth.” 

Third. “A Little Preventive Medicine” 
from the Wall Street Journal, June 11, 
1959. 

Fourth. “The Pension Society” from 
the Wall Street Journal Review and Out- 
look, June 9, 1959. 

There are other articles which support 
the same view, for example: 

First. “Paying the Price,” The Wall 
Street Journal, June 5, 1959. 

Second. “U.S. Bond Rates,” Baltimore 
Sun, June 5, 1959. 

Third. “Treasury Interest Rate,” the 
New York Times, June 4, 1959. 

Fourth. “Everybody Has a Stake in 
Rate Treasury Pays,” by Sam Dawson in 
the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
June 5, 1959. 

Fifth. “Debt and Interest,” from the 
Baltimore Sun of June 2, 1959. 

Sixth. “High Interest Rates at Expan- 
sion’s Threshold,” by Harold B. Dorsey, 
Economic View, June 1, 1959. 

Seventh. “Heavy Ceiling,” from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, 
June 6, 1959. 

Eighth. “U.S. Bond Ceiling Termed 
‘Political’,” by Paul Heffernan, from the 
New York Times, June 7, 1959. 

Ninth. “Liberal and Orthodox,” from 
the Baltimore Sun, June 8, 1959. 

Tenth. “(New Interest Load,” from the 
Baltimore Sun, June 9, 1959. 

Eleventh. “U.S. Faces Hard Tasks in 
Debt Management,” by Edwin L. Dale, 
Jr., the New York Times, June 7, 1959. 





Madisonville, Ky., a City of Good Gov- 
ernment and Good Citizens 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
previously been privileged to call atten- 
tion to the enviable record that has been 
established and is being maintained by 
the city of Madisonville, Ky., popula- 
tion 17,372. For the fifth consecutive 
year the citizens of Madisonville will not 
be required to pay a real estate or ad 
valorem tax. 

The city of Madisonville, named in 
honor of President James Madison, is 
the county seat of Hopkins County. It 
is a beautiful city which is continuing 
to be improved by public-spirited per- 
sons who take an active part in their 
city government, and who have faith in 
its future. ere ee ee 


their worthwhile endeavors. This fact 
is evidenced by fine churches, schools, 
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and in every aspect of community life. 

When visiting the city of Madisonville 
one is impressed by the warmth and sin- 
cerity of its residents. Interest in their 
community is generated from father to 
son and is manifested by civic clubs, pro- 
fessional and business men and by those 
in all walks of life. The local newspa- 
per, the Madisonville Messenger, and 
also the radio station, WFMW, like the 
citizens of Madisonville, takes an active 
part in all activities for the betterment 
of the community. Through the medium 
of the Madisonville Messenger and radio 
station WFMW, the citizens of Hopkins 
County are the recipients of up-to-date, 
unbiased news. The owner, editorial 
staff, and all personnel connected with 
this newspaper and radio station are in- 
deed serving the best interests of their 
town, county, and State. 

The people who reside in Madison- 
ville have shown foresight and wisdom 
in the selection of those who are respon- 
sible for the good performance of gov- 
ernment. The mayor, David Parish, a 
successful businessman, is fortified in 
his efforts by members of the city coun- 
cil, as well as all city officials and per- 
sonnel of the various municipal depart- 
ments. Because of the untiring serv- 
ices rendered by such men and women, 
Madisonville is economically operated. 
The city has a modern sewer system, a 
sewage-disposal plant, and its own elec- 
tric and water systems. 

Madisonville residents have faced a 
challenge. Service to their community, 
conscientious performance of their jobs— 
sometimes in the face of difficulties— 
these and many other everyday duties 
hold the possibility of deep gratifica- 
tion. For their activities they should 
receive and enjoy praise. However, I 
am sure, the true satisfaction, the es- 
sence of success, comes to them not from 
praise but from the doing. Good gov- 
ernment and good citizens are one and 
the same; good individuals make good 
towns and nothing else does. Good 
communities make a good State and 
nothing else can. In this knowledge I 
hold the citizens of Madisonville, Ky., 
in the highest respect and admiration. 





TVA Project for Maine and 
Maritime Provinces 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, Maine 
people as well as our good neighbors in 
the Maritime Provinces of Canada are 
eagerly anticipating a favorable report 
by the International Joint Boundary 
Commission resulting from the survey 
now being completed on the economic 
and engineering feasibility of the Passa- 
maquoddy tidal power project. 

Rumors persist that the report will be 
favorable. ‘This could and should re- 
sult in a multipurpose development proj- 
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ect similar to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority’s great achievement in the 
Tennessee River Basin and watershed. 

I shall work to the end that a full 
Quoddy power development, integrated 
with multipurpose, full resources de- 
velopment of the St. John River Basin, 
may be constructed on the basis of the 
concept, established by TVA. Economic 
benefits for Maine people and our 
Canadian friends and in fact for the 
entire northern New England area, com- 
parable te those now being enjoyed by 
the TVA area, will result from such a 
project, 

I have strenously, with this potential 
in mind, opposed all attempts to malign 
TVA since its inception in the early 
1930’s. Certain interests in our country 
are determined to discredit and under- 
mine this great example of progress 
through democracy in action. Oppon- 
ents have dedicated themselves to a 
crusade of criticism of TVA, but their 
failure to justify such criticism on the 
facts often drives them to the fabrication 
of unfair observations. 

I recently received an expression of 
this type of attack against TVA which I 
referred to the TVA Board in Knoxville, 
Tenn., for reply. I am including, here- 
with, a copy of the reply of Hon. Herbert 
D. Vogel, Chairman of the Board of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which points 
out some of the misconceptions publi- 
cized by the dedicated opponents of TVA 
in their recent publication: 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, 
Knozville, Tenn., June 13, 1959. 
The Honorable Jamrs C. OLIVER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. OLIVER: I appreciate your send- 
ing me a copy of the Dan Smoot report on 
TVA, and I am happy to have the oppor- 
tunity to reply to it and correct some 
erroneous statements. 

Mr. Smoot opens his report with a quota- 
tion from a statement by a Congressman 
from California: “The TVA Act of 1933 took 
the place of the TVA fertilizer program of 
Muscle Shoals, Tenn., which had become 
so notorious that it had to be abolished.” 

First of all, Muscle Shoals has always 
been, and still is, in Alabama. Second, there 
never was & TVA fertilizer program of Muscle 
Shoals, prior to TVA. Since it was non- 
existent, it could not have become notorious. 
Nor could it have been abolished. 

In later paragraphs, Mr. Smoot relates 
that “The idea was to build one dam at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., to help control floods 
in the Tennessee River Valley and to im- 
prove water navigation on the river.”. The 
fact is that the Muscle Shoals Dam was be- 
gun during the First World War, long be- 
fore TVA was created or even conceived, and 
completed in 1925. Its principal purpose 
was neither flood control nor navigation, 
though its design permits it to function as 
Part of a flood control and navigation sys- 
tem; its original purpose was to provide elec- 
tric power for two munitions plants built 
nearby. 

Mr. Smoot has apparently made little 
effort to verify his statements, and many 
are directly contrary to fact. He asserts, 
for instance, that “* * * TVA accomplish- 
ments are a bookkeeping * * * miracle 


and that “* * * the beokkeeping is always. 


juggled. * * *” ‘The truth is, of course, 
that TVA bookkeeping follows the uniform 
system of accounts prescribed for all electric 
utilities by the Federal Power Commission. 
Moreover, its books are audited yearly by the 
General Accounting Office, an agency of 
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Congress, which publishes a report available 
Tor all to see. 

In the light of fact, some of Mr. Smoot’s 
other statements fall to the ground. “Pen- 
sions and retirement funds for TVA em- 
ployees * * *” he says, “Never show up as 
part ef the operating costs of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority.” It simply isn’t so. They 
do. 

“Research and public relations * * * 
cost,” he says, “is never included in TVA 
cost-of-operation.” ‘That, too, is untrue. 
All cost is reflected in the accounts of TVA 
and in the audit of GAO. 

Mr. Smoot has resurrected an old and many 
times discredited story when he declares that 
TVA has flooded permanently more land than 
was previously damaged by intermittent 
floods. -This statement is quite inaccurate 
in terms of acreages involved, but the mis- 
leading twist is the omission of an important 
fact: A very large proportion of the land 
inundated for reservoirs was steep and almost 
useless, or low-value timberland, or marginal 
agricultural land. The land protected, on 
the other hand, its high-value urban and 
industrial property in cities like Chattanooga, 
and rich, fertile agricultural lands on the 
lower Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. 

Iam reminded of the wealthy Texan who 
told of owning no large ranches or oil lands, 
saying that his only property was 8 or 10 
acres—in downtown Dallas. All property 
does not have the same value, and Tennessee 
River property today is far different from 
what it was 25 years ago. Today we have a 
chain of beautiful lakes contributing to 
recreation (which has become a multimil- 
lion-dollar industry), to pleasant home sites, 
and to advantageous industrial locations. 
Shoreline lands sell at premium prices run- 
ning up to many thousands of dollars. 

Mr. Smoot has been careless, to say the 
least, in dealing with the navigation ques- 
tion. He alleges that the Tennessee Water- 
way costs over $8 million a year in mainte- 
nance. The published, accurate figures show 
that for the last 10 years the entire cost of 
operating the waterway—operation of the 
locks by the Army Engineers, the Coast Guard 
patrol, and depreciation on the investment, 
as well as maintenance—has averaged less 
than $4 million a .year. Nor do I know 
where information was obtained that the rail 
freight cost on the goods moved over the 
waterway would have cost less than 30 per- 
cent of the investment in the waterway. 
Our careful calculations of cumulative sav- 
ings to shippers using the waterway—not by 
any means the total freight cost—now exceed 
the $159 million investment in the waterway. 

But this juggling of figures, to use Mr. 
Smoot’s term, is but a distraction from the 
principal usefulness of a waterway as an 
artery of transportation binding the regions 
of the country together with stronger ties of 
commerce. Traffic on the Tennessee Water- 
way is growing faster than any other water- 
way in the country. From 33 million ton- 
miles in 1933 it has grown to 2.1 billion in 
1958. Five years ago it was less than half 
that much. Products moye by barge which 
would never move at all by rail, because of 
the higher rate. An example is the fast- 
growing grain movement from the Middle 
West. The great poultry and broiler indus- 
try of. north and Alabama would 
not exist today without it. Oil moves from 
Texas gulf ports. Coal, chemicals, and steel 
move from Illinois, Louisiana, and Pennsyl- 
vania. The navigation channel is becoming 
a highway of industry. Private companies 
since 19383 have invested nearly $750 million 
in waterfront plants, 90 percent of it in the 
last 8 years, 45 percent in the last 3. The 
waterway, like all others in the country, is 
a national investment, and the dividends, 
like the others, are national in their impact. 
In this connection I think you will be inter- 


ested in the enclosed copy of our recent pub-- 


lication on the Tennessee Waterway. 
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Another thoroughly discredited argument 
is used by Mr. Smoot to create a tail-wags- 
the-dog impression about TVA's power pro- 
gram. The generation of power by TVA 
dams was at one time, as he has quoted Con- 

Urr, only one of the benefits an- 
ticipated from a multipurpose development 
of the river. If; in this light, the tremen- 
dous use of power today seems strange to 
some, it is because 25 years ago no one 
dreamed of America’s growing hunger for 
electrical energy to turn the wheels of in- 
dustry, to light, heat, and air-conditioned 
homes, to lighten the burdens on farms, and 
to do all the other things necessary to make 
a modern Nation. Nor did anyone dream of 
an atomic bomb and the great demand for 
power its manufacture would require. The 
Tennessee Valley is today a citadel of de- 
fense. Almost half of TVA’s total power 
sales go to the Federal Government for its 


~ atomic plants and other critical defense in- 


stallations. For every mill per kilowatt- 
hour saved through TVA’s low power rates, 
the Nation reaps an annual benefit of about 
$28 million. If we compute the residual 
benefits resulting from the lower cost of 
power delivered by private utilities endeavor- 
ing to meet’ TVA prices, the benefits are 
almost doubled. 

Mr. Smoot’s broad brush not only paints 
out the, real facts about TVA but rather 
cleverly disguises what appears to be his 
real purpose, namely, to attack the TVA 
revenue bond financing legislation now 
pending in Congress by attempting to dis- 
credit TVA itself. Somehow, it is alleged 
that the Government’s own investment of 
$1.2 billion in power facilities will be down- 
graded to a second mortgage. The absurdity 
of the charge is evident from the fact that 
the US. Government is itself the owner of 
TVA, and I have never heard of an owner 
requiring a first mortgage on his own in- 
come. In any event, the owner’s investment 
is amply safeguarded in the legislation. At 
present, the law provides for TVA payments 
to the Treasury from power revenues which 
average out to 2.5 percent a year. This, in 
terms of money, amounts to around $30 
million. Under the proposed legislation a 
return would be paid to the Government 
on its investment at the average going rate 
of interest to the Federal Government 
(something under 3 percent), and in addi- 
tion $10 million would be paid yearly to 
reduce the Government’s investment. This 
makes a total of about $46 million TVA 
would be paying to the Treasury, annually. 

-The charge that TVA refuses to raise its 
service rates sufficient to meet obligations 
again shows a complete lack of knowledge 
of the facts. TVA’s power rates are sufficient 
to meet its obligations, including operating 
costs, maintenance, depreciation, substan- 
tial payments to States and counties in lieu 
of taxes, and payments to the Treasury 
which are well ahead of schedule. 

The question of congressional control of 
TVA said to be weakened by the proposed 
legislation, is a straw man pure and simple. 
TVA asks for no separation from the control 
of Congress. TVA is a creature of Congress 
‘and Congress can always abolish it or change 
its policies and activities. Mr. Jensen's re- 
marks, quoted liberally by Mr. Smoot, deal 
in general with philosophies of government 
which are the concern of Congress. I can 
only say that there is no socialism in the 
Makeup those who comprise the rank arid 
file of A, and certainly no communism. 
Charges implying that TVA is a Soviet show- 
case are too ridiculous to dignify by counter- 
arguments. In reality, TVA serves as a great 
proving ground to thousands of foreign na- 
tionals. Far from being a dictatorship of 
three Presidentially appointed directors, it is 
a demonstration of what can be accomplish- 
ed when all elements of government and 
society work together to a common end— 
the development and magnification of na- 
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tural resources. Nearly 3,000 foreign visitors 
come to TVA every year, and every bit of 
the time and money which TVA spends with 
them is a part o* an education in Ameri- 
canism. 
Sincerely, 
HERBERT D. VOGEL, 
Chairman oj the Board. 





It’s Dairy Month and We’ve Our Hat 
Off for Old Bossy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE BROCK 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, June is 
the month of blooming flowers and 
planned weddings but it is also known as 
Dairy Month, selected to give us the op- 
portunity to pause momentarily in our 
busy lives and reflect on the many bless- 
ings emanating from good old Bossy, the 
perennial cow. To many of us here, who 
have lived and worked on the farm, the 
thoughts of our youth and old Bossy 
bring forth a feeling of nostalgia when- 
ever the spring and summer months roll 
around. 

To old Bossy goes the creidt for pro- 
viding us with the essential products so 
vital in molding healthy bodies in the 
transition from youth to maturity. We 
can humbly thank her for our milk, but- 
ter and cheese, and last but not least, 
beef. Old Bossy, faithful to the end, even 
gives up her old hide enabling us to walk 
in fine shoe leather. 

With the permission of my colleagues, 
I insert in the Recorp, a very fine and 
expressive editorial salute to old Bossy 
by Bob and Shirley Bogue, energetic pub- 
lishers of the Oakland Independent, 
Oakland, Nebr., in their May 28 issue of 
the newspaper: 


It’s Datry MONTH AND WE'vE Our Hat Orr 
For Oxnp Bossy 


Balanced and diversified farming is one 
of the wonderful mainstays of the economy 
of our area. Everything depends on the 
farmer. And, now, during June Dairy Month, 
we'd like to pay tribute to the important 
part the dairying industry plays in the agri- 
cultural diversification of the Logan Valley. 

While we've got our hat in hand, we'd 
like to raise it even higher this year to a 
member of the dairy industry who is even 
more important than the farmer—good old 
Bossy, herself. 

Perhaps even the keepers of cows some- 
times forget the accomplishments of this 
grand gal. She’s a worker, and she's got 
figures to prove it. 

Average annual production per cow in the 
United States has reached 6,330 pounds of 
milk. To manufacture 6,330 pounds of milk, 
Bossy must eat more than 4 tons of hay 
and silage, plus the grass of 5 months in 
the pasture, and consume at least 1% tons 
of grain. She needs 16 tons of water to 
drink and the salivary glands in her mouth 
make 6 tons of saliva to soften the 200,000 
cuds she must chew for this quantity of milk. 

Bossy’s four departments—production, 
transportation, conversion, and storage— 
would measure more than 200 feet if stretched 
into a straight line, 
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She doesn’t complain at all about working 
16 hours a day and asks nothing extra for 
cud chewing on weekends and holidays. 

On the group level, dairy cows are much 
like any group of females. They want a 
leader, or bell cow, who assumes command 
of the herd and leads it to and from the 
pasture each night and morning. A lead 
cow is very proud of her bell. Take it away 
and place it on another cow and Bossy sulks, 
loses confidence in herself, and produces less. 

Dairy cows also tend to be clannish. When 
a new cow is purchased and introduced to 
an established herd, the newcomer must 
graze on the outside of the herd for up to 
2 weeks before her sisters will accept her 
as a social- equal. In the meantime, herd 
production may drop as much as 5 percent, 
but will rise again after the getting ac- 
quainted period. 

Each herd will usually have a moocher, or 
freeloader. She is the cow that hurries into 
the bar and sticks her head through the 
stanchions of several of her sisters to steal 
a mouthful of grain before she goes to her 
own stall. And, of course, there’s the mis- 
chiefmaker or curious cow who will find a 
hole in the fence and entice the herd into 
the cornfield. 

Like man, the cow is a creature of habit 
and routine. She likes to be fed and milked 
at the same time each day by the same owner 

_or herdsman she has learned to like and re- 
spect. She is dainty in her eating and sensi- 
tive to good care and attention. Bossy shows 
her appreciation in production ratio. 

The cow is a natural engineer. A herd 
of cattle always will establish a path through 
the lowest points in a range of hills. A herd 
never becomes lost in dense woods and always 
finds its way to the gate at milking time~ 

We submit that cows, overall, are much 
like people we all know—good, bad, or in- 
different—but on the whole, mighty nice to 
have around. 





Editorial Comment on Debt Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ’ 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I wish to include an editorial which 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal on 
June 11, 1959, entitled “A Little Pre- 
ventive Medicine’”’: 


A LITTLe PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


A common refrain in this year’s corporate 
reports is the remark by the company’s presi- 
dent that “economies and more efficient 
methods applied during the 1957-58 reces- 
sion” are contributing to this year’s rise in 
profits. 

In other words, the pains of the recent 
recesison brought a good many managements 
up short. They found that a lot of lax 
practices had accumulated during the pre- 
vious boom, and that they are now better 
off for having been forced to take corrective 
actions. 

During times of trouble, this may seem, 
to be sure, @ somewhat Pollyannaish com- 
fort. Nevertheless, the experience embodies 
a commonsense truth that might be kept 
in mind now that some people are feeling 
quite different pains from prosperity. 

As this paper noted yesterday, the impact 
of higher interest rates, as the demand jor 
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money rises, is being felt throughout the 
economy. The US. Treasury, as President 
Eisenhower has reminded Congress, finds it 
painful to have to pay more for its borrowed 
money. So do a good many other borrowers, 
from the householder to the small business- 
man to big corporations. And nobody likes 
to pay higher prices for anything, whether 
it’s eggs or dollars. 

But we can’t refrain from noting some 
other results of this. For the first time in 
years, to take one example, the managers 
of the Federal finances are really trying to 
do something realistic about the Federal 
deficit and the Federal debt. 

What they are. trying to do, of course, is 
no more than prudent anyway’and no more 
than everybody knew before ought to be 
done. But now the intention is reinforced 
by harsh necessity. The prospect of rising 
money costs makes a better balance in the 
debt load more imperative. Also, more ex- 
pensive money is making even Congress take 
a less cavalier attitude toward more deficits 
and more debt. 

Nor is this the only place where the bad 
taste of the medicine is changing unhealthy 
habits. Several of the bankers interviewed 
by our reporters confessed, ‘““We’re making a 
special effort to cut out the more speculative 
type of loans.” And quite a few would-be 
borrowers are already asking themselves the 
question, “Is this loan really necessary?” 

There’s also another side to the high in- 
terest rate story. Savings interest rates are 
going up too; a number of banks and savings 
and loan associations have already hiked the 
interest they pay depositors, with more 
raises in the offing. Thus along with some 
discouragement to borrowing we have an 
encouragement to thrift. 

The point here is that the interest rate 
an borrowed money, especially if the Federal 
Reserve continues to adjust rapidly to mar- 
ket conditions, can act as a regulator against 
@& run-away boom. Both the borrower and 
the lender are more apt to take a closer look 
at what they are doing, putting a little 
discipline on the excess of enthusiasms. The 
effects of this can be salutary; in fact, we 
have a feeling they already have been. 

Nobody enjoyed the recent recession, and 
few borrowers will be happy at having their 
plans curtailed. But this won't be the first 
time that a little preventive medicine, taken 
in due time, made a much healthier patient. 





Chiropractic Day Sponsored on September 
18, 1959, by National Chiropractic 
Association 





EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, I invite the 
attention of my colleagues to an impor- 
tant special observance which will take 
place September 18 of this year. It isa 
day set aside for Chiropractic Day, 
sponsored by and observed by the Na- 
tion’s second largest profession of heal- 
ing, the chiropractic profession. 

Throughout the world, chiropractors 
will celebrate the 64th anniversary of the 
discovery of chiropractic by the late Dr. 
Daniel David Palmer. 

Because the chiropractic profession 
deals with one of the things important 
to each of us—good health—I think the 
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value of this special day should not be 
overlooked. 

Therefore, in connection with this ob- 
servance, I wish to submit for the 
Recorp, a statement by Dr. Emmett 
J. Murphy, director of industrial Rela- 
tions, National Chiropractic Association, 
Washington, D.C.: 

STATEMENT BY Dr. EMMETT J. MurPHY 


On September 18, chiropractors will look 
back to survey 64 years of progress wherein 
the chiropractic profession has been raised 
to a firm basis of professional skill and ethi- 
cal standards, and to the point where chiro- 
practic today enjoys the prestige, standing, 
and material rewards of other professions. 

Chiropractic is the second largest healing 
profession in America. It is classified as one 
of the four major healing professions, along 
with medicine, dentistry, and osteopathy by 
the Executive Office of the President of the 
United States, Bureau of the Budget, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Recognizing the goals already reached by 
this prominent profession, and the confi- 
dence of 33 million people who have re- 
ceived chiropractic care in the United States 
and Canada, it is indeed proper that we all 
should pause for a moment to consider the 
basic principles which form the foundations 
for this growing profession in our Nation 
today. 

A fresh concept in the art of healing based 
upon the neurological, physical, and me- 
chanical approach’ was given to the world 
64 years ago. For it was in 1895 that Dr. 
Palmer brought to the modern world the 
benefits of chiropractic principles. 

After exhaustive research, Dr. Palmer in 
1895 introduced to our world these princi- 
ples which have been carried on by chiro- 
practors who are devoted to the prevention 
and treatment of disease and to the promo- 
tion of public health and welfare. 

The specific function by which the chiro- 
practor is distinguished from other modes 
of healing is his adjunstment of vertebral 
subluxation of the spinal column to restore 
normal nerve function. 

The remarkable effectiveness of chiroprac- 
tic methods in health care has won for chiro- 
practic a permanent place in the family of 
health sciences, and in the hearts and homes 
of suffering humanity. 

The rapid acceptance of this science in the 
past 64 years leads us to inquire of the 
standards in use today. And extremely ex- 
acting standards they are found to be. 

Chiropractic colleges are required to give 
4,000 academic hours in a standard 4-year 
course to obtain accredited ratings. A basic 
course of 4,400 hours is recommended. Up 
to 2 years of professional (college) education 
is required by 26 State chiropractic laws of 
licensure. 

The following typical or basic curriculum 
for approved chiropractic colleges is based on 
the profession’s code for a minimum of 4,000 
hours in a 4-year course: 


Hours 

Anatomy (including embryology and 
WMECIORT) oo ite aehe dee a 740 
RGONIES 6 hii CBR ccna tecciben 240 
BicciemeeG os oii is She e 180 
Pathology and bacteriology........_. 520 
Public health, sanitation, hygiene... 160 


Practice of chiropractic principles and 
technique, neurology and psychi- 
atry, pediatrics, dermatology and 
urology, ophthalmology, otolaryno- 
gology, first aid and roentgenology. 1, 960 


Obstetrics and gynecology............ 200 
DORAL. cckwecdsiniiansidwen wsaee 4,000 


The average graduate of an accredited 
chiropractic college is as well qualified to 
practice chiropractic as the average grad- 
uate of an accredited medical coliege is to 
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practice medicine, and often must pass the 
same board examination in the basic sci- 
ences to gain a license. 

The following salient facts concerning 
public acceptance of chiropractic need to be 
considered : 

1. Chiropractic is the second largest heal- 
ing profession in America. It is classified 
as one of the four major healing professions, 
along with medicine, dentistry, and osteop- 
athy, by the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Bureau of the 
Budget, Washington, D.C. 

2. Five hundred and twenty-five insurance 
companies recognize claims for services ren- 
dered by chiropractors. 

8. The U.S. Civil Service Commission recog- 
nizes certificates of illness for leave purposes 
signed by doctors of chiropractic, which 
means that all Federal agencies are directed 
to recognize such certificates. 

4. Chiropractic care for veterans has been 
endorsed by the American Legion, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Disabled American Veterans. 

5. Major unions of Federal employees have 
endorsed legislation to widen the use of 
chiropractic in Federal compensation work. 

6. Scores of employers provide regular 
chiropractic treatment for their employees. 

7. The Railroad Retirement Board accepts 
statements of sickness signed by chiroprac- 
tors. 

Chiropractic Day—on September 18, 1959— 
will bring to national attention the present 
record and the future plans of our profession, 
In conclusion, a word from the Present Day 
Doctor of Chiropractic should be mentioned 
here: 

“The profession itself is so ardent about 
its future that nothing can stop doctors 
of chiropractic from being devoted public 
servants and becoming better ones with the 
passage of time.” 

The remarkable effectiveness of chiroprac- 
tic methods in health care has won for 
chiropractic a permanent place in the fam- 
ily of health sciences, and in the hearts and 
homes of suffering humanity. 





Tribute to Hon. John E. Fogarty, 
of Rhode Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Hartford Courant of recent date, in a 
column by the nationally known writer, 
Thomas E. Murphy there appeared a re- 
markable tribute to one of our colleagues. 
T should like to call your attention to it: 


I went to commencement exercises at a 
large Ivy League university the other day 
and the place was crawling with fellows in 
hoods and gowns showing they were doctors 
or masters of all the arts and sciences.- They 
gathered in a great hall, apart from the un- 
dergraduate bachelors, there to receive their 
advanced degrees. A visiting scholar was to 
address them, and I thought his voice was 
familiar when it came over the loudepeaker 
on to the campus. Sure enough, as tht 
speaker launched into an erudite speech on 
the future of education in the United States, 
I recognized him as a Member of Congress 
who became a bricklayer right after leaving 
high school. : 

I say this with the highest admiration, for 
this man is one of our better Congressmen. 
But what a commentary on our educational 
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system that they let him get away to follow 
the trade of bricklayer. What an I.qQ. he 
must have had. What drive. Still, perhaps 
college might have ruined him. But-I 
thought it was the irony of the day, that in 
the midst of all this erudite plumage the 
big man of the day was the fellow who never 
went beyond high school. For that matter, 
whotrained Bill Shakespeare? 

There is no need to be secretive about it, 
the Congressman is JOHN Focarty, and he is 
considered the outstanding authority in 
Congress on governmental promotion of bet- 
ter medical facilities in the United States. 
He held that audience of several hundred 
scholars in the palm of his hand in a re- 
markable demonstration of what the in- 
domitable spirit of nvan is’ capable of doing 
in the way of overcoming handicaps. 





Flirtation With Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week in Dallas, Tex., Cabinet Sec- 
retary Robert Gray laid some economic 
facts of life on the line before the 44th 
annual convention of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. To my mind Mr. Gray said about 
all that needed saying on our dangerous 
and foolhardy flirtation with inflation, 
Moreover, he said it succinctly enough, 
and graphically enough, that his re- 
marks deserve the widest possible distri- 
bution, for which reason I include them 
in the REcorD: 

FLirTATION WITH INFLATION 


(Speech by the Honorable Robert K. Gray, 
Secretary of the Cabinet, before the 44th 
annual convention of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, Dallas, Tex., June 16, 1959) 

I can truly appreciate your disappoint- 
ment in not being able to hear Douglas Am- 
bridge on this occasion. I Know his reputa- 
tion as an outstanding Canadian and upon 
his complete recovery I hope that you will 
still have the opportunity of hearing him 
at a future date. I feel somewhat as I 
imagine Cornelia Otis Skinner must have 
felt when the chairman arose for the usual 
introduction and with engaging frankness 
said, “Since we cannot afford Admiral Byrd, 
we are having Cornelia Otis Skinner.” Well, 
my friends, I stand before you as one of those 
rare exceptions to the rule that you can’t 
get something for nothing from Washington, 

On February 26, 1951, Congress passed the 
22nd amendment to the Constitution limit- 
ing to two, full consecutive terms the tenure 
of the President of the United States. In 
the press, on Capitol Hill, and among politi- 
cal ‘scientists and academicians across the 
land, the two-term limit is under heavy 
discussion. Some point to the advantages 
of limiting the duration of control by one 
political administration. Others say the 
third term barrier restricts the right of the 
citizenry to select the President of its choice. 
President Eisenhower himself, when queried 
about the 22nd amendment at a recent press 
conference said: 

“This is one of those questions where you 
can say a lot and you can argue very plausi- 
bly on both sides.” 

Obviously, much time and many words 
Will pass before we all agree on the wisdom 
or folly of the no-third-term rule, and I do 
not raise it today except as a background for 
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® most interesting phenomenon taking 
place at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. For the 
Chief Executive is demonstrating that there 
exists at least one strong advantage for a 
lame duck President. At last he can shake 
the suspicion that everything he does and 
every stand he takes is dictated by partisan 
politics. 

Today the President is in a unique posi- 
tion—he is the one elected official in all of 
Washington who by no less authority than 
the US. Constitution will not be a candi- 
date to succeed himself. 

At last in the closing months of his ad- 
ministration a great citizen like the incum- 
bent can cap a lifetime of public service by 
pushing hard for the things he knows are 
right for America without someone charging 
that he is trying to enhance his own politi- 
cal future. 

There can be great power for a “lame 
duck” President, particularly if he is a 
“lame duck” President with the determina- 
tion and the vigor and the drive and the 
leadership that Dwight Eisenhower is show- 
ing these days. With an obvious determi- 
nation to make the last 2 years of his ad- 
ministration the best yet, the President in 
recent months has been interjecting more 
and more of himself into each and every 
White House meeting. He has been repeat- 
ing more impatfently the philosophy which 
he hopes to leave this Nation at the terrni- 
nation of his 8 years in office. 

Your President today is working longer 
hours on a heavier schedule on weightier 
problems than during any time in the 40 
months in which I have been a member of 
his staff. To all of us at the White House 
it is obvious that Dwight Eisenhower is 
determined that history will not record his 
last 2 years as the “mark time” years of a 
“lame duck” President. 

One of the many areas in which the Presi- 
dent is hard at work these days is in behalf 
of a balanced Federal budget. This issue 
of such vital interest to all Americans, 
transcends politics and touches each of us 
as American citizens, the common denom- 
inator we all proudly share. 

In addition to being our Chief Executive, 
the President is a citizen and a taxpayer. 
As a citizen, he joins you and me in our 
concern over our Government's financial 
condition. He has heard too clearly the 
Russian declaration of economic war hurled 
at the United States by Mr. Khrushchev. 
He has read the warning that communism 
will let the capitalist countries spend them- 
selves into submission. He knows how the 
value of his dollars like yours and mine has 
declined through inflation and he has been 
in a good position to see the tragic effects 
of this inflation on pensioners, on those 
living on social security, and on the an- 
nuities purchased at sacrifice of past com- 
forts with the harder dollars of the owners’ 
more productive years. 

Uncle Sam has a very good income. It 
has its ups and downs, but for the next 
12 months it will probably be in excess of 
$77 billion. 

But Uncle is also a very high liver. His 
budget for that 12-month perlod calls for 


. Spending practically everything he earns 


except for a little cushion representing about 
one-half of 1 day’s receipts. That is his 
margin of saving. 

Interest costs alone on the money he 
owes will be nearly $8% billion next year. 
He has lived within his income during only 
6 of the last 30 years. 

Is it any wonder that the President has 
forced the issue of a balanced budget for the 
year commencing on July 1? 

Yet, there are powerful forces in our coun- 
try which are accusing the President of 
sacrificing progress merely for the sake of 
a balanced budget. Those forces are well 
organized and outspoken, ; 
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We citizens are asked to believe things like 
these: 

That a balanced budget is a horse-and- 
buggy notion that has been discredited since 

1932. 

That a national debt can go on growing 
and need never be paid off because after all, 
we just owe it to ourselves. 

That a little fling with inflation would do 
us more good than harm, And, 

That the Federal Government can go on 
spending without it costing anybody any- 
thing. 

Ridiculous? Of course it is. But every 
one of these ideas is at the root of the doc- 
trine of buy-now-pay-later deficit financing. 

Balancing the budget isn’t going to stop 
progress. But progress most certainly can 
be stopped by the triple threat combination 
of deficits, debt, and inflation. We can 
build the strongest military protection imag- 
inable with missiles and weapons of every 
description, but we can lose the economic 
contest with communism by weakening our 
credit, our currency, and our free enterprise 
system in the sight of the world. 

When Secretary of the Treasury Anderson 
returned from his trip to New Delhi, he re- 
ported that 21 different governments had 
asked him about our ability to pay our bills 
and to keep our dollar sound. It is obvious 
that America’s fiscal position is worrisome to 
our friends. Our country is a young child 
in the family of nations and it is worrisome 
to our friends to see us persist in defying the 
laws of economics. 

The whole world is watching us, and our 
doliar’s value in the world market, our abil- 
ity to sell goods and services to other nations, 
and the free world’s confidence in America, 
all depend upon our ability to manage our 
financial affairs. 

The budget for 1960 was not balanced by 
@ process of wild slashing of essential pro- 
grams. It came about for two principal 
reasons: First, by postponing increases in 
many going programs, and second, by 
anticipating a very sharp pickup in the 
Treasury’s income because of business 
recovery. 

The budget calls for the highest defense 
spending we have ever had in peacetime. 
Taken together, and including mutual se- 
curity, an integral part of our defense, ex- 
penditures for national security will be 
almost $46 billion, or 60 percent of the entire 
budget. 

In the field of space technology, the budget 
provides more than $800 million, not includ- 
ing the hundreds of millions which will be 
spent*on military missiles. 

In the 1960 budget, over $5 billion has 
been provided for the largest civil public 
works program in our history. 

Expenditures for health research will be at 
a record level. Increases are provided for 
education, especially in science and mathe- 
matics. Loans and grants for urban renewal 
and other community improvements will re- 
quire expénditures of over $2 billion in 1960, 
and commitments still outstanding at the 
end of the year will be more than $6 billion. 

These illustrations make it clear that the 
1960 budget is far from crippling or weak- 
ening essential Federal programs. If this 
budget is not the feast that some seem to 
want, it certainly cannot be called a famine. 

We all agree that our national security and 
the civilian necessities of our people should 
be met. Beyond this, when it comes to the 
things that are desirable as distinguished 
from the necessary, priorities have to be set 
and the total cost must be kept within our 
means. 

It is politically popular to play Santa Claus, 
but nobody likes to play tax collector. Still, 
the fact remains that the Government can- 
not run the budget by witchcraft, giving away 
something for nothing. 

If the budget attempted to provide for 
* everything that has been urged upon the 
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President, the result would be beyond de- 
scription. And yet I can tell you that there 
are bills in various committees of the Con- 
gress which, if they were enacted into law, 
would increase expenditures by $30 billion a 
year. Fortunately, with the growing public 
interest in the budget, few of these bills will 
go through, but the very fact that they are 
even introduced should cause concern. 


Perhaps because I have not been in Gov-~ 
ernment long enough, a billion dollars still 
impresses this boy from Nebraska. 

Using as an example the average family 
with a total annual income of $5,000, and the 
average number of dependents, Congress- 
man Craig HosMerR recently developed a 
formula to explain the parallel between in- 
creased spending and increased taxation. 

The $5,000 income family will pay the 
Federal Government about $796 as its share 
of the current $77 billion national budget. 

For every additional billion dollars Con- 
gress adds to the budget, Mr. and Mrs. Aver- 
age American will have to dig down and 
come up with an additional $11.14 to cover 
their share. If your income is $5,000 a year, 
the cost to you will be hundreds of dollars. 
This, of course, is just for operating expenses 
this year, and provides nothing for payment 
on the $6,400 which is your family’s share 
of the debt we.owe for past fiscal indiscre- 
tions. 

The pattern we set in our budget this year 
will greatly affect future budgets and future 
years. The pressures for more and more 
Government spending will increzse in the 
years ahead. America’s population continues 
to grow at a rate equivalent to adding a State 
the size of Kentucky every 12 months. In 
the 6 years Dwight Eisenhower has been 
President, our population has increased by 
nearly 20 million citizens. (To the Demo- 
crats in the audience I hasten to admit 
that this has been a bipartisan accomplish- 
ment.) In this growing America, we can 
expect the demands on the Federal purse to 
grow. Still we will continue to have two 
alternatives to red ink budgeting. One is to 
increase Federal taxes. Before we choose 
this course we must consider quite frankly 
if we have not reached the level where we 
are endangering incentive—the seed corn 
from which future Federal income must 
grow. America has already gained shocking 
distinction of the highest Federal income 
taxes of any nation on earth. In my mind 
the alternative of increased income taxes 
must be abandoned. I want to say that it is 
not that I’m not proud to be paying taxes 
in the United States. It’s that I could be 
equally proud for less money. 

To me, and I think to you, the far more 
sensible alternative is to keep Government 
spending within its income—to return this 
Nation to the principles of thrift which 
made her great. If we do not do so, we can 
expect even further resistance to saving to- 
day's dollars for tomorrow. The high activ- 
ity in the steck market in recent years 
seems to me, as @ layman, at least one in- 
dication that the people are already ap- 
proaching the dangerous conclusion that to 
speculate is safe, but to save is to gamble. 

The battle of the budget recognizes that 
continued deficit spending is an open invita- 
tion to inflation. A balanced budget is Gov- 
ernment’s best contribution to the fight 
against further deterioration in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 

As the President said in his state of the 
Union message, “Inflation is not a Robin 
Hood, taking from the rich to give to the 
poor.” It strikes hardest those millions of 
our citizens whose incomes do not quickly 
rise with the cost of living. Deficit spend- 
ing t the public debt piles up, 
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living costs, and to price increases, the value 
of the dollar shrinks. 

It is obvious what economic end awaits 
us if we continue this flirtation with in- 
flation. In these days of an enormous pros- 
perity, high taxes, and international peace, 
now if ever, we have a right to insist on a 
balanced budget. America is too rich and 
surely she is too wise to add to her record 
of living beyond her means. As a Nation, 
we must permit the past to teach us, Just as 
individuals we learn from experience. A 
man never wakes up his second baby just to 
see it smile. 

May I tell you the greatest single truth I 
have learned in my 3 years in Washington? 
As a citizen of Nebraska I used to indulge 
myself in that favorite American pastime, 
that luxury of life in a democracy, grousing 
about my Government. I would say “Why 
don’t they do this or that?” or “They ought 
to—they—they.” But this is the big truth 
I have learned in my days in the Capital. 
In a democracy, we, you and I and our fel- 
low Americans—we are the “they” in Gov- 
ernment. 

May I ask for a show of hands of those 
who believe that our Federal budget ought 
to be in the black this year? Now, of those 
who have raised your hands, I’d like to see 
the hands of those who have contacted their 
representatives in Congress to tell them that 
they want the budget balanced or in sur- 
plus. Forgive me for trapping you in this 
embarrassment, but I wanted to dramatize 
to you the crux of our problem. 

The very central fact in our way of life 
in a democracy is the fact of self-govern- 
ment. We all believe in it, but sometimes 
only as an abstraction. “Self-government” 
means literally that we citizens govern our- 
selves, and that we have a responsibility 
to make the decision and the rules by which 
we live. If mistakes are made, we take the 
responsibility for them and try to correct 
them. When it comes to self-government, 
citizenship is not a spectator sport. The 
leaders whom we select and send to Wash- 
ington are our representatives, but they re- 
flect exactly the kind of thinking we express 
to them, and if we fail to speak out, the 
failure is ours, not theirs. Citizenship is a 
positive responsibility, not a passive one. 

This is plain talk, but the issue calls for 
frankness. 

Those who would put America in the red 
ink again this year are not the least bit 
hesitant about the demands they are making 
upon your Government. They are not at 
all reticent about letting Congress know 
their wishes. 

It is time for the 175 million Americans 
who only want good, honest government, 
and want as little government as possible— 
who want no special privileges from their 
Government to let Congress know that they 
are no less interested in its welfare. 

Ten cents out of every tax dollar you paid 
to the collector of internal revenue on April 
15 went to pay interest alone “on a debt 
which we are not even beginning to reduce. 
This makes the battle of the budget your 
business. You must not treat it as a kind 
of weird entertainment coming from Wash- 
ington. If you are worried about your Gov- 
ernment’s finances, if you realize what in- 
flation can do to your business and to your 
country, and if you see no justification for 
a deficit budget in these prosperous days, 
then sound off about it. In this democracy 
of ours, you are the stockholders and the 
management will listen only to you. 

You can do your part in bringing spend- 
ing under control in two ways. First, as 
individual taxpayers you can think twice 
before making demands on the Congress for 
more services and benefits. It is a delusion 
to think and behave as though Government 
services were free. The Federal Government 
has no money of its own; the only Federal 
funds are those moneys which have been 
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collected from the people, moneys which you 
and I and our fellow Americans have given 
or loaned or pledged to our Government. 
We must put an end to the old cliche that 
if we finance local projects with Federal 
funds, then nobody has to pay for them. 

Secondly, you can show that you are ready 
and willing to support a balanced budget. 
Washington is accustomed to special in- 
terest pressure groups demanding this or 
that. The novelty of hearing from taxpay- 
ers who think that economy is good for the 
country will cause any Congressman to lis- 
ten in astonishment. 

The President can.lead the fight for a 
balanced budget, but his chances of winning 
it depend upon solid evidence of the fact 
that the country is in back of him. I think 
the people of this country are in a frame of 
mind to back up the President on the issue 
of inflation and the balanced budget. 

But it isn’t enough to have a frame of 
mind; what’s needed is a frame of action. 
The people must speak out clearly and force- 
fully. Their representatives in Washington 
must be made to see clearly that there’s 
more mileage this year in achieving a bal- 
anced budget than there is in the overworked 
political success formula of offering pie-in- 
the-sky. 

I saw Bruce Acer, Congressman from 
Dallas, at the White House yesterday. I 
mentioned to him that I would be in the 
key city of his district today speaking to 
Kiwanians and the Congressman told me 
that he, too, is a Kiwanian. We talked for 
@ moment about the Kiwanis motto, “We 
build,” and, frankly, about whether it would 
be appropriate for me to talk with you about 
the importance of building a sound dollar 
for America. We agreed that it would for 
one particular reason. 

This group impresses me less by its size 
than by the fact that it represents some 
4,000 communities and within those com- 
munities some of the most influential mem- 
bers in any congressional district. 

If each of you, when you return to your 
homes, were to carry this message to the 
members of your clubs and their even wider 
circle of influence, you could start an econ- 
omy snowball rolling on Washington. You 
could prove that there is no more underrated 
power in America than the power of a 4-cent 
stamp in the hands of a voter. 

The issue before us is.bigger than partisan 
politics, bigger than the interests of local 
or pressure groups. It goes to the ques- 
tion of how we can best govern ourselves to 
face the future, with its dangers and oppor- 
tunities, in a posture of readiness and 
strength. 

In closing, I. want.to thank you for in- 
viting me to join you to discuss this most 
pressing of today’s Federal problems. If it 
seems to you that I have burdened you un- 
fairly with your share in solving them, please 
remember this statement which President 
Eisenhower made as he started his second 
term of office. This great man already had 
given a lifetime of service to his country and 
was about to begin another 4 years in the 
most demanding job in the world—a job 
with responsibilities he cam never put 
aside—had this to say: 

“If in my entire lifetime I have been 
able to repay any one of the wonderful gifts 
which God and this country have given to 
me and to my family, then I shall be etern- 
ally, grateful.” 

I wish for all of you a most profitable 
convention today, proud successes in the 
years ahead—and, all your days, this remem- 
brance of our few minutes together: 

A successful democracy requifes of you, 
its mas » good counsel, sincere interest, 
and y stanch support. 
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Building Safer Automobiles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
urgent need for a safer vehicle to reduce 
the terrible toll of life and limb being 
taken by automobile accidents in this 
country is fortunately receiving a great 
deal of attention by thoughtful people 
throughout the Nation. In that connec- 
tion, I desire to call attention of Mem- 
bers to a splendid editorial which ap- 
peared in the June 9 issue of the 
Anniston Star, one of the leading news- 
papers in Alabama. The editorial is as 
follows: 





ROBERTS BATTLES DETROIT 


Favorable publicity throughout the Nation 
is our own Representative KENNETH ROBERTS’ 
just recompense, on the basis of his chair- 
manship of a special House subcommittee 
concerned with promoting highway safety. 

Hearings are scheduled for July on a Dill 
designed to force automakers to build safer 
cars. According to Congressional Quarterly, 
they will pit the five-term Congressman 
from Alabama’s Fourth's District against the 
might of Detroit. 

Representative Roperts also is identified as 
the lawmaker who pushed through a statute 
requiring manufacturers to put escape han- 
dies inside their refrigerators. 

Pointing to the chilling statistics on high- 
way accidents, he is being quoted in no un- 
certain terms regarding the course his sub- 
committee plans to pursue in the hope of 
improving the situation. 

Top priority is being given to a proposed 
measure to be discussed at hearings start- 
ing July 7 which would forbid the Federal 
Government to buy cars not equipped with 
safety features, recommended by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

Since the Federal Government is such a big 
customer, it is reasoned that such a law 
might result in the incorporation of specified 
safety features in all cars. 

Included would be attachments for safety 
belts; padded dasl.boards to reduce the 
chance of skull fractures in a collision; steer- 
ing wheels designed to keep the driver from 
being speared by the steering column in a 
crash; rooftop bars which would support the 
car if it rolled over; better packaging of the 
driver and passengers. 

Packaging suggestions made to date in- 
clude seats designed to support the neck 
to prevent “whiplash” injuries. 

“I don't see any reason,’’ Congressman Ros- 
ERTS says, “why autos should be any more 
exempt from Federal safety standards than 
airplanes.” 

He rightly argues that setting safety stand- 
ards for automobiles involves the same prin- 
ciple under which canned goods and drugs 
are required to come up to standards of 
safety. 

At the hearings, the auto industry is ex- 
pected to emphasize that it, too, is vitally 
concerned with making cars safer, and is 
adding devices as soon as they are tested 
adequately. 

To many persons, says Congressional Quar- 
terly, RosErts in this fight against Detroit 
“looks like a pedestrian trying to knock over 
a Cadillac. But he is optimistic, partly be- 
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cause of the support he expects to get from 
medicine.” 

As long ago as 1955, Dr. C. Hunter Shelden 
told his colleagues in an article in the Amer- 
ican Medical Association Journal that “the 
elimination of the mechanically hazardous 
features of interior construction (of cars) 
would prevent approximately 75 percent of 
the fatalities, or 28,500 deaths each year.” 

The American College of Surgeons adopted 
a resolution at about the same time, urging 
auto makers to “stress occupant safety as a 
basic factor in automobile design.” 

After the July hearings, the proposed bill 
must receive approval of the parent House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
before it can get to the floor for a vote. It is 
unlikely, in view of the expected opposition, 
that the bill might reach the House floor be- 
fore adjournment of the present session. 

But if the subcommittee hearings accom- 
plish nothing else this summer, Congressman 
ROBERTS will have placed the Nation further 
in his debt by turning the spotlight away 
once more from horsepower, and toward 
horsesense in highway safety. 

He pledges to keep pushing his bill for Fed- 
eral standards beyond 1959, if necessary. 





Resolution Adopted by Philadelphia Dress 
Joint Board, ILGWU, AFL-CIO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to di- 
rect to the attention of my colleagues 
the following resolution adopted by the 
Philadelphia Dress Joint Board, ILGWU, 
AFL-CIO, in support of S. 1046 and H.R. 
4488, the fair labor standards amend- 
ment of 1959: 


RESOLUTION CALLING UPON THE 86TH CONGRESS 
To Enact S. 1046 ann H.R. 4488 


Whereas all Americans must. be assured 
of a basis minimum standard of living, if 
we are to maintain a healthy economy at 
home and a position of moral leadership in 
the world; and 

Whereas the present Federal minimum 
wage of $1 an hour is inadequate to provide 
a@ bare subsistence in the United States to- 
day; and 

Whereas more than 20 million Americans 
lack the guarantee of even this inadequate 
figure and are without any legal limitation 
on their hours of work; and 

Whereas these shocking facts constitute 
@ grave threat to our national economy, a 
challenge to our moral standards as a peo- 
ple and a peril to our reputation as democ- 
racy’s showcase through the world; and 

Whereas the existence of underpaid and 
overworked wage earners is a particular dan- 
ger to the well-being of the citizens of 
Philadelphia; and 

Whereas there is now before Congress a 
bill introduced by Senator Jonn F. KENNEDY 
and Representative JaMEs ROOSEVELT and 
cosponsored by many of their colleagues in 
both Houses, No. S. 1046 and H.R, 4488. This 
bill would greatly ameliorate this problem 
by raising the Federal minimum wage to 
$1.25 and including nearly 8 million addi- 
tional workers under the protection of the 
Pair Labor Standards Act: Therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Philadelphia Dress Joint 
Board, consisting of eight locals of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
That we call upon the Congress of the United 
States to give prompt and favorable con- 
sideration to this bill without delay, so this 
serious threat to the economic and moral 
strength of our Nation will be swiftly met 
and that the conditions above described can 
be corrected. 





Another Battle in the Long War on 
Monopolies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE ‘HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Government of this coun- 
try belongs to all its citizens, and logi- 
cally they should all have the opportun- 
ity to do business with Government 
agencies. Yet the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, in issuing its Federal *milk 
marketing order for the District of Co- 
lumbia and nine surrounding counties of 
Maryland and Virginia, has, in effect, 
denied dairymen outside of this area the 
right to sell milk to the national defense 
agencies in and around Washington. 

Alfred Stedman, agricultural writer 
for the St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press, St. Paul, Minn., details the effect 
this Federal milk marketing order will 
have on dairymen in the Midwest and 
other dairying areas. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
clude Mr. Stedman’s article in the Rec- 
ORD: 


Mipwest GirRps For New MILK MoNopoLy 
FicHT 


(By Alfred D. Stedman) 


Starting Monday, the U.S. Government is 
turning over to a virtual monopoly of Mary- 
land and Virginia dairy farmers the milk 
business of all national defense agencies in 
and around Washington. 

But a new and more unified Midwest fight 
was brewing Saturday to stop it. The office 
of Attorney General Lord was at work on 
new steps. Wisconsin's Legislature is pre- 
paring to authorize its attorney general to 
go to court against such milk barriers. 

Overriding such protests, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture placed in effect June 1 
its proclaimed Federal milk order. This 
order regulates minimum prices and sup- 
plies of milk, cream, and concentrated milk 
in the District of Columbia and nine sur- 
rounding counties of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. 


The avowed purpose of the new milk order 
is to Giscourage sales of such outside dairy 
products to consumers, including U.S. Gov- 
ernment units within the area, on grounds 
that competition of outside milk is dis- 
ruptive of local prices. 

The Federal milk order achieves its aim 
of exclusion by defining the milk supply 
area, by systematically disco inship- 
ments from outside that area, and by giving 
Federal to sanitary regulations of 
Washington and nearby municipalities, 
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Some of these are notoriously rigged to 
exclude outside milk of the highest purity by 
scientific test. The Washington Post on 
May 27 stated where the order’s main blow 
will fall. 

“Its effect,” said: the Post, “will be felt 
chiefly by distant producers shipping milk 
here under contracts with Federal agencies.” 

Now the order in final form will be given 
fresh study by the State of Minnesota, said 
Sydney Berde, special assistant attorney gen- 
eral. Among the flelds of this new study 
are: 

1. Whether the order violates specific pro- 
visions in the defense laws requiring all Fed- 
eral procurement agencies to give small busi- 
ness equal oppotunities to do business with 
the Government. Many Midwest dairies and 
dairy farmers classify as small business, Mr. 
Berde said. 

2. Whether the order comes to the rescue 
of the Maryland-Virginia Milk Producers As- 
sociation in its involvement with the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice under Federal antitrust 
laws. The association has been directed by 
Federal District Judge Holtzoff to divest it- 
self of its acquired ownership of the Embassy 
Dairy, a retail distributor. That decision 
now is being appealed to US. circuit court. 
The question is whether the USDA’s new 
Federal milk order, in officially giving the as- 
sociation a near milk monopoly of the market 
on the supply end, is throwing a potential 
monke wrench into the Government’s anti- 
trust case on the retailing end. 

3. Whether Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son’s declared policy of freedom of competi- 
tion as beneficial to agriculture, including 
Midwest dairy farmers, is being fiouted by 
this Federal order and scores of others whose 
aim is to exclude competition on grounds 
of being unstabilizing. 

First effects of the Washington order will 
be felt by dairy farmers in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, West Virginia, and other nearby States 
who have been selling more milk, cream, or 
concentrated milk than the Midwest to de- 
fense agencies, Mr. Berde indicated. But as 
these lose their Government outlets for milk 
in fluid form, more of that milk has to be 
diverted into manufacturing in competition 
with Midwest dairying, he pointed out. 
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The question of Congress voting appropria- 
tions for administration of Federal milk 
orders that are harmful-to Midwest dairying 
comes up in the U.S. Senate soon. That 
issue is sharpened by the fact that Midwest 
dairy businesses and farmers who are shut 
out of the Washington market must support 
Washington defense agencies with their 
taxes. 





Tito Handed Billion Dollars U.S. Tax- 


payers’ Money To Strengthen Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, Wednes- 
day during the consideration of the 
mutual security bill H.R. 7500, I offered 
an amendment to prevent the use of 
American taxpayers’ funds to support, 
nurture, and strengthen communism in 
Yugoslavia. My remarks appear on 
pages 10003 and 10004 of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 7 

No member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee or any other member present 
was recognized by the chairman to speak 
in opposition to my amendment, 

During my remarks I stated: 

Mr. Chairman, in order that the public 
may have some idea of the extent to which 
they have been forced to contribute to the 
spread of communism through Tito, I will 
include in my remarks the breakdown of 
the total amounts of ecorfomic assistance to 
Yugoslavia. 


. 
The following is a breakdown of the 
economic assistance to Yugoslavia: 


Economic assistance to Yugoslavia 





Cumulative, June 30, 1958..............._-. 
Estimate, fiscal year 1959 








| Obligation Expenditure. | Unliquidated 
ainadities id | $411, 919, 000 $399, 342, 000 $12, 577, 000 
cstudental 11, 800, 000 ER BIC J ocindadibadnnte 
siete | 23, 719, 000 | 411,719,000 | 12, 000, 000 





U.S. loans to Yugoslavia during fiscal 
year 1959 have been as follows: 

Mutual security program, special as- 
sistance, April 7, 1959, $7.7 million. 

Public Law 480 (equivalent in Yugo- 
Slay currency under sec. 104(g)), 
March 10, 1959, $69.2 million. 

Development Loan Fund, fertilizer 
project, January 8, 1959, $22.5 million. 

Development Loan Fund, diesel loco- 
motives, June 12, 1959, $5 million. 

This compilation does not include the 
hundreds and hundreds of millions of 
dollars of U.S. taxpayers’ money which 
has been given to Tito for military as- 
sistance which he is using to strengthen 
communism and to maintain his dicta- 
torship over the people of Yugoslavia. 

Under leave granted, I insert the 
above remarks and breakdown figures in 
the REcorp. 


Onus for Spenders 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent editorial in the Detroit News deal- 
ing with the subject matter contained in 
H.R. 7749 under consideration by the 
House today does an excellent job of ex- 
plaining the peculiar position in which 
our executive branch is placed when it is 
forced to ask for raises in the national 
debt limit. I agree with this excellent 
newspaper that the responsibility for in- 
creases in the debt limit should bé placed 
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squarely upon Congress, where it belongs, 
as Congress still has controls of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of our Federal 
Government. 
Following is the reprint of the Detroit 
News editorial of June 15, 1959: 
Onvus For SPENDERS 


From the beginning of the Republic down 
to the present, the executive department of 
the Government never has had an unlimited 
authority to borrow. 

As in all Democratic governments, the 
power of the purse is firmly and rightly re- 
tained by the Congress. An essential part of 
that power is the power to borrow. 

It is only since 1917, however, that we have 
had what is popularly known as a legal limit 
on the size of the public debt. In 1917 the 
Government faced the then unprecedented 
problem of financing a world war. It asked 
of, and got from, an awed Congress #, blanket 
authority -to borrow al or any part of $7.5 
billion by sale of bonds. 

This was the first limit, subsequently 
raised in successive stages to the present $283 
billion and soon to be again boosted. The 
present limit is still in fact, as in 1917, an 
authorization of borrowing up to the amount 
set. 

The distinction is not without practical 
importance. As noted by the Brookings In- 
stitution in a book-length study published 
today, popular understanding of the limit as 
a@ limit has opened the way to fiscal fraud. 
Congress orders the expenditures that pro- 
duce a deficit and the necessity of borrowing. 
But when the Government then asks, as now, 
that the limit be correspondingly increased, 
the request is normally treated by Capitol 
partisans as though the Executive had au- 
thored the need for it. 

The Brookings study proposes that we re- 
turn in effect to the procedure followed from 
the beginning of the Republic down to 1917. 
It proposes that Congress annually authorize 
any new borrowing made necessary by its 
appropriations in excess of expected revenue. 
In that way the responsibility would be fixed 
where it belongs. The power of the purse 
would have a matching responsibility of the 
purse. 

We thing this is a very good idea. In fact, 
it is an idea heretofore urged on this page. 





Wheat Legislation 
SPEECH 
Or 


HON. DONALD F. McGINLEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. McGINLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
wheat farmers of my western Nebraska 
district are well aware that the surplus 
stocks of wheat now in storage fre now 
under production and a detriment to 
their own security in a sound wheat mar- 
ket. They are aware, too, of the increas- 
ing Government costs and the adminis- 
tration of the surplus storage. It is a 
bitter irony for the Nebraska farmer, 
who cherishes his independence, that 
he is forced to look to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for market security against an 
avalanche of commodity production 
which our great natural resources can 
provide in fiber and food. 

The problem is, as everyone knows, 
growing more serious each year, and un- 
der the planned attack by our national 
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publicity media, the farmer continues to 
lose public prestige in the face of in- 
creasing crises in their threat to his way 
of making a living. 


Realizing this predicament, most 


wheat farmers in my area are willing- 


to make sacrifices by cutting down fur- 
ther on their acreage production and 
thereby to diminish the surplus. 

With this willingness to accept acre- 
age cuts, expressed through their farm 
organizations, the farmers can rightfully 
expect the wheat program to compen- 
sate them with higher support prices. 
In spite of propaganda to the contrary, 
the adequate support price is the only 
medium the Government has to induce 
the farmer to comply with controls that 
would effect decreasing production. 
Higher support prices for wheat are not 
synonymous with higher food costs. 
Higher support prices do, however, 
promise the surety of decreased produc- 
tion, decreased administration costs of 
the wheat program, and increased 
financial security to the farmer rather 
than the middle man who is the chief 
beneficiary today of the high Govern- 
ment cost of storing farm surpluses. 
H.R. 7246, which in 1. week had passed 
the House and suffered a defeat in ap- 
proval of the conference report, defi- 
nitely was a moderate and helpful ap- 
proach toward a change of departmental 
policy which, although not the sole 
cause of the wheat crisis, has greatly 
contributed to the magnitude of the 
crisis. 

Like many others from the western 
wheat region, I did not believe H.R. 
7246 was anything more than stopgap 
legislation. More effective legislation 
has been introduced but the red flag of 
the administration had been raised 
against it. Therefore I commend the 
Agriculture Committee for its sincere 
efforts in issuing a moderate proposal. 
This measure would not have been 
financially beneficial in the immediate 
2-year period to the farmers of my dis- 
trict, but it represented a step toward 
some solution to his ever-growing 
surplus, 

I regret that at the time the House 
voted on H.R. 7246 I was committed to 
an appearance in my State. Had I been 
present, the bill would have had my 
favorable vote. I voted for the con- 
ference report with considerable reluc- 
tance but in the spirit of offering a bill 
that would have cut our excessive sur- 
pluses. 





Editorial Comment on Debt Management 


- 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the ConcresstoNaL Recorp, I wish to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal on June 9, 1959, 
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“The Pension Society,” in a column 
headed “Review and Outlook”: 
THE PENSION SOCIETY 


When President Eisenhower talked to a 
group of business magazine editors recently, 
he got to reminiscing, and we thought even 
our younger readers might find something 
useful in an older man’s memories: 

“When I was a boy, it was thought we 
could live our lives on a little piece of ground 
in the West, and the older folks—grand- 
father and grandmother—could live in the 
same home, after their days of hard work 
were ended. That’s the way we took care 
®f ourselves and our older people. 

“Today, through the changes in our in- 
dustrial system, we as a people have become 
dependent for old age security more and 
more upon pensions, insurance policies, sav- 
ings bonds and savings accounts. These are 
the people that are particularly hurt by de- 
preciation of the dollar. * * * A man who 
puts away his savings to be used 40 years 
from now can receive some startling lessons 
over that 40-year period. 

“My wife and I decided in 1916 to get mar- 
ried. Since I, like all other second lieu- 
tenants, was always overdrawn at the bank, 
I decided that I ought to show a little more 
sense of responsibility. So I began to buy a 
small insurance policy. * * * Thirty years 
later the company came around to pay off. 
It was so small (in terms of today’s dollars) 
that I would have been ashamed to ask my 
wife to exist on it for 6 months. 

“Today think of the man at the lathe, the 
drill press, who is earning money which he 
is putting away in his pension with his com- 
pany or into an insurance policy. If we can- 
not today insure him that 40 years from now 
he is going to be able to have a living left, 
then I say, sooner or later, he will quit buy- 
ing insurance policies, he will not have any 
confidence in a Government bond, and he 
will not think much of his pensions.” ‘* 

This was the same talk at which the Presi- 
dent kicked up an uproar by suggesting that 
the Government ought to get its debt man- 
agement in order, as he formally proposed to 
Congress yesterday, even if that meant pay- 
ing higher interest rates. The uproar was 
caused by critics who said that higher inter- 
est rates—or indeed, anything designed to 
preserve a sound dollar—is something de- 
signed to benefit the money men of Wall 
Street to the injury of the common man, 

Well, there never was a time when honest 
money did injury to any society. But 
perhaps never before in history have we had 
a time when dishonest money can do such 
grievous injury to the common man. 

The truth is that the people least hurt by 
cheap money are those who deal quickly with 
money; the moneychangers and those who 
earn today and spend today can come closer 
to compensating for its deterioration in 
value. Those who are injured most are 
those who depend upon a promise of to- 
morrow. 


Today, for better or for worse, we are ail 
joining the pension society. The present 
generation doesn’t privately take. care of 
grandmother; the sons leave that to the 
State or to the corporate pension. And you 
can be pretty sure that, with the example 
before them, the sons of the present aren’t 
going to take care of this working genera- 
tion when it too becomes old. 

And among the many alterations this has 
made in society, good or ill, one seems to 
have so far completely escaped the politicians 
who build their careers upon a professed con- 
cern for the common man, They have not 
yet grasped the fact that “hard money”’— 
that onetime epithet hurled by demagogs 
at those supposedly trampling upon the 
poor—has become in fact that true rallying 
cry of ail those whose banner. is security 
against old age and misfortune. ‘ 
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If a poor lieutenant, clinging to the copy- 
book maxims, was gulled by a Government 
that with cheap money destroyed the greater 
part of his savings, that might not be a 
great concern to some politicians or labor 
leaders, who put no great value upon indi- 
vidual thrift anyway. And perhaps to today’s 
younger generation it may seem just another 
example of how dumb that old fellow was 
to try to plan his own future security in- 
stead of leaving it to social security or some 
other collective retirement fund. 

But when practically everybody, the thrifty 
and the wastrel alike, is today depending on 
that retirement fund 40 years hence, the mat¢ 
ter ought to have a different complexion— 
even for politicians. Today when any man 
throws bricks at the hardhearted advocates 
of hard money, he is in reality smashing the 
hopes of the common man and the dream of 
security in the pension society. 





Laboratory in Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the annual report of 
Colony House, in Brooklyn, written by 
Miss Sara M. McCaulley. I have been 
pleased each year to call the attention 
of my colleagues to the work of this out- 
standing social agency in my district: 

LABORATORY IN DEMOCRACY 
PAST LABORATORY 


Colony House Settlement for the past 46 
years. has been a laboratory of democracy in 
the true sense of the word. We have been a 
workshop devoted to experimental study 
where we prepared youth and adults for the 
acceptance of social equality in a democracy. 
The formula for our experiments was stated 
in our. Declaration of Independence: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident that all 
men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Our laboratory was presented as an oasis 
of friendliness in the midst of a great imper- 
sonal city. We experimented with inter- 
weaving the threads of the daily lives of our 
members through work and play so that they 
learned to live with each other, to achieve 
new skills and to build new roots so that 
each child, youth, and adult could find his 
own fullest possible self-realization. 

It has been our belief that basic planning 
and coordination must be done in the local 
neighborhood in order that broad planning 
and coordinating can be carried on, on a 
citywide or national basis. We believe that 
in order to make democracy a living reality 
to our American people we must secure the 
active participation of every citizen in our 
community in planning for the betterment 
of his home, his group, and his neighborhood. 

had to be learned in small 
units of group life in the settlement... We 
found it could not be learned through slogans 
and preachments but had to be practiced 
through daily experiments. 

Over the years Colony House has worked 
with many kinds of groups to achieve definite 
ends. We have had experience in knowing 
how people can be organized to achieve pur- 
poses of common interest. We have seen our 
adult clubs grow in stature in assuming re- 
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sponsibility for some project of benefit to its 
fellow members, and in using democratic 
methods to accomplish these objectives. 
During the year a most exciting event oc- 
eurred when the Heckscher Foundation for 
Children generously redecorated our entire 


“building and gave new furnishings for some 


of our rooms. This started a chain reac- 
tion with members eagerly offering their 
services to assist in giving our laboratory a 
new look. F 

The past year’s program in community 
organization through a grant from the 
Schwarzhaupt Foundation has been of most 
vital importance. This program has been 
geared to reaching out into the community 
to make city officials and other organizations 
aware of the unmet needs of our area. 

This has always been the philosophy of the 
settlement movement, striving to gear our 
services to the unmet needs of our neighbor- 
hood. With this thought in mind please 
share thé highlights of our past year’s ex- 
periments in striving to meet some of these 
needs: 

THE 1958-59 LABORATORY 


Twenty-one nationality groups were rep- 
resented in the 2,694 children and adults 
from 3 to 92 years of age who participated 
in our past year’s laboratory. Many who 
formerly were only used in the tests of every 
day programs now participate as technicians. 
Our community which a few short years 
ago was in the state of flux has now stabi- 
lized.. The neighbors who were formerly 
labeled apathetic are now searching out 
new areas for us to test. 

One of the most encouraging developments 
is the positive action of many neighbors 
including newcomers in accepting their re- 
sponsibilities of living in a democracy. Al- 
though many areas of our community are 
still clamoring for service in the laboratory, 
we feel great strides were made in accept- 
ing and working toward social equality for 
all. 

Colony House, like all settlements, is a 
neighborhood-centered community agency, 
with a rich history of helping people, carry- 
ing through social reforms, and creating 
new approaches to individual, group and 
community problems. 

A neighborhood is a proving ground for 
childhood and a haven for old age, the base 
of daily return of adolescents and adults, soil 
in which the seeds of human understanding 
take root and sprout. Surely, more than 
grass grows in our neighborhood. Since the 
greatest commodity of our land is our chil- 
dren, the citizens of tomorrow, much of our 
work in the laboratory was devoted to them 
since democratic skills do not come about 
accidently, but must be learned and devel- 
oped. 

Colony House since its founding in 1913 
has always had an open door policy for all 
ages, both sexes, any faiths, and all races, 
thus providing a unique opportunity for easy 
contacts out of which mutual understanding 
grows. 

As family life is the primary living process 
within which the human personality is 
shaped, our child care program was of in- 
definable service in assisting families to 
remain as a. unit. 

From small crowded flats or furnished 
rooms with no space for creative play, par- 
ents brought their nursery and young school 
age children to our child care center where 
they found stimulating opportunity for 
growth. 

The task of parents at best is not an easy 
one and in our overcrowded, underserved area 
it becomes even more difficult. It calls for 
the best of which human beings are capable. 
The rewards are largely intangible—the sat- 
isfaction that comes from seeing children 
develop into useful, independent, and con- 
structive citizens. Our laboratory techni- 
cians, teachers whose concern was the family 
unit in our neighborhood setting, ofttimes 
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were the stabilizers in the face of family 
disintegration. Our daily experiments in- 
volved processes of informing, teaching, 
guiding, inspiring, supporting, and often 
restraining. Finding the right balance of 
judgment and self-discipline was an ever- 
present challenge in our interests in the 
growth of these young children. 

In our Gowanus Center workshop much 
time was devoted to helping the members 
develop a satisfying life where they were— 
in a housing project neighborhood. Here 
groups who were different were brought to- 
gether, not to talk about differences, but to 
work on common problems of neighborhood 
life. 

Many of our families had for the first time 
been given an opportunity to live in decent 
modern housing but had been uprooted from 
ties in their old neighborhoods. Staff was 
constantly on the alert to locate and secure 
cooperation in alleviating conflict-producing 
elements in the community life. 


In this center where tradition in the 
neighborhood was not rooted deeply it was 
necessary to create a climate of acceptance 
and each technician had to have the ability 
to reach out and make the new youth com- 
fortable in our setting. We found it essen- 
tial in our laboratory of democracy that the 
idea of participation and involvment—action 
by our members on their own behalf and for 
the good of our community were the most 
rewarding experiments. 


Parents of this center are now active tech- 
nicians in planning for and with their chil- 
dren for a better community spirit. Thus our 
laboratory has become a symbol of democ- 
racy. Not only for the children in the day 
care and Gowanus programs but for all 
neighborhood children. Colony House pro- 
vided an opportunity to develop sportsman- 
ship as they worked and played together 
enjoying woodcrafts, games, clay work, cook- 
ing, music, dramatics, singing and other ac- 
tivities under trained, understanding super~ 
vision. Recreation is a grassroots experi- 
ment. It grows out of the needs and in- 
terests of those who participate. These young 
boys and girls respond to the disciplines im- 
posed by subject matter in their recreational 
programs which provide emotional outlets 
and creative expression for many. 


Character growth needs to be cultivated 
and directed, not left to chance in youth, so 
our athletic workshop was very active. Here 
physical fitness and the challenge of accept- 
ing a new neighbor for his contribution to 
the game formed a real basis for reaching 
future adult maturity. 


Hot, blistering city streets in the summer 
were forgotten by 133 boys and girls who 
shared the experience of camp or friendly 
town vacations through the Tribune fresh 
air fund. Day camp, softball leagues, and 
a full teenage program with excursions to 
many exciting new horizons, as well as re- 
turning to favorite beaches and parks, pro- 
vided a challenging program for long vaca- 
tion days and evenings. 


In our day-to-day experiments with ado- - 


lescents, we found the teenagers feeling their 


Way to adulthood. We knew this was a time: 


of normal physical and psychological growth 
and change. We knew it was essential for 
a teenager to be a member of a group of 
young people his own age. This helps to 
bridge the gap between childhood and adult- 
hood and offers opportunities for positive 
growth and development, so many of our 
laboratory experiments were with teenage 
club groups. These clubs under the guidance 
of mature leaders with a real affection for 
young people have been the very heart of 
democratic neighborhood experience. These 
are our citizens of tomorrow who with a bet- 
ter knowledge of their world around them, 
can be helped to take part in activities di- 
rected toward making our community a safer, 
healthier, and happier place in which to live. 
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Adult clubs at Colony House have always 
been a strong factor in our laboratory for 
democracy. It has been evident over the 
years that the major reasons for joining the 
social groups are rooted in the search for 
pleasurable relations, friendship, and secu- 
rity. But in the warm atmosphere of our 
laboratory the members were enrolled to seek 
help for their problems and discovered -an 
outlet for their social instincts. ; 

Our two men’s clubs made up of alumni 
have not only found outlets for social in- 
stincts but act as technicians for younger 
members in the club and athletic programs. 

The Senior Mothers’ Club which has been 
active for 43 years and the Liberty Club 
for 23 years have contributed greatly to our 
community laboratory. 

The Happiness Club for those over 65 years 
of age has proven that a laboratory is not 
just for the young in years but must include 
those young in heart as well, who have much 
to contribute. 

The task of weaving into our community 
life the contribution of our Puerto Rican 
neighbors, both newcomers and long-time 
residents, challenged the imagination and 
persistence of our technicians. But these 
experiments have been rewarding. These 
neighbors have been encouraged to be them- 
selves, proud of their culture, comfortable 
in keeping it alive, and are now contributing 
from it to the enrichment of our American 
way of life. From a shy, hesitant, and al- 
most distrustful acceptance of our laboratory 


a few short years ago they are now accepting . 


their responsibilities and reaching out to help 
others participate in a democratic manner. 

The most exciting experiment of our lab- 
oratory has been that of our new community 
organization called DARE (downtown area 
renewal effort). Here 49 local community 
groups including business, religious institu- 
tions of all faiths, PTA’s, colleges, political 
clubs, social agencies, civic groups, etc., have 
joined together to form a focal point for 
thrashing out local problems and for meet- 
ing local needs. 

Colony House has long felt that one of its 
major functions was to find out by careful 
observation and through close relationship 
with the people of our area, their needs, prob- 
lems, aspirations, and hopes and then 
through sound organization to work with 
them toward building a better community. 
Now for the first time we feel we have this 
sound organization in DARE. 

Housing (a major problem); education; 
health; safety and sanitation; recreation and 
youth concerns are a few of the projects 
being conducted in the workshop by this 
group. Their goal to make this area a better 
place in which to live and work is a daily 
challenge to us all. 

Our area which had been designated as 
“blighted” is now a site chosen to inaugu- 
rate a citywide slum prevention program in 
which city officials are cooperating to help 
achieve our goals. 

A laboratory in democracy cannot func- 
tion in an ivory tower or without the help 
of many other technicians. To the city de- 
partments who worked with us as tech- 
nicians in our daily programs we are grate- 
ful for it is only through that that our 
laboratory has enlarged to serve more of our 
community. Our parent organization, the 
United Neighborhood Houses of New York 
City, has given us their material assistance 
and guidance which has helped to broaden 
the scope of our activities. We are indeed 
fortunate in having the assistance and co- 
operation of many Borough and citywide 
organizations, to each of them we are grate- 
ful. 

In a laboratory a very vital and contribut- 
ing factor is the quality of the technician. 
Colony House has been fortunate in having 
staff members who have a genuine desire to 
participate in working for an idea and a 
goal. Our great need today is to build a 
peaceful, democratic world where each per- 
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son can live happily and fully, where people 
get along together, and where each can 
contribute his best to the community. Be- 
cause our staff recognizes that we shall have 
this world only when people are educated 
to better human relations—and because to- 
day’s boys and girls will be the ones to build 
it—they have offered their talents and ener- 
gies to Colony House and made our labora- 
tory of democracy possible. 

Our faithful and enthusiastic students 
from Brooklyn and Adelphi Colleges, as 
well as other dedicated volunteers, have all 
given time and talents to our experiments. 

Members of our corporate and associate 
boards the guild and men’s council, as well 
as our many contributors have all shared 
in the year’s work in this stimulating pro- 
gram. 

A settlement can only reach horizons 
beyond its doors if the board of directors 
has vision. Colony House has always had 
directors who face the challenge of a con- 
stantly changing community and working 
closely with staff, help as technicians as 
well as participants in our democratic 
laboratory. ‘ 
OUR FUTURE LABORATORY 


The inspiration provided by foundations 
having faith in our laboratory, as evidence 
by the gift of bright new surroundings and 
the tools for a real community organization, 
gives us, confidence to approach this new 
year with high hopes for the many new 
experiments that need to be undertaken. 

We need to evaluate the capacities of our 
youth and be willing to use the young 
people’s strength. There are enormous re- 
sources in the great aspiration and altruism 
of youth that must be used for achieving 
a better social order in our world of to- 
morrow. We must remember that we, adults 
of today, are handing down to them, citi- 
zens of tomorrow, a great amount of un- 
finished business, problems whose solutions 
we have postponed or delayed. Our job 
must be to continue our experiments with 
the youth so that they are able to cope with 
these inherited problems. 

We must strive to see the community is 

equally interested in all its people; to learn 
whether there are hurdles which handicap 
certain groups; and to study what can be 
done to improve our neighborhood. 
. Our community organization must be as- 
sisted in their master plan for a renewed 
neighborhood so that all will have a better 
place in which to live or work. 

As we continue our efforts in the labora- 
tory of democracy in the year ahead, the 
words of Nick Kenny in his poem “Charity,” 
will form the basis of our future work: 


“It is more of sharing than giving. 

It ts more of Heaven than earth. 
It is following in His footsteps. 

It’s the soul's divine rebirth. 


“It’s the sharing of little things, we treasure 
With some brother who’s in need. 
And helping to make his dream come true— 
Whatever his race or creed. 


“It’s forgiving instead of hating 
Our foe in a world of strife. 
It’s God’s tears that fall out of heaven 
; To water the desert of life.” 





Editorial Comment on Debt Management 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I wish to in- 
clude an editorial which appeared in the 
Evening Star, “Treasury Deep in Trap” 
by Sylvia Porter in her column Your 
Money’s Worth: 

TREASURY DEEP IN TRAP 


If you would like a simple explanation of 
how serious a trap the Treasury is in today, 
read on. 

Imagine you're the head of a huge business 
which has a lot of outstanding debts. For 
years everybody has scrambled to lend you 
money whenever you've wanted any, for your 
I O U's were recognized as 100 percent safe. 
Any interest you cared to pay on loans was 
gratefully received. You were the big fish 
in @ vast pool of money. You were “it.” 

In the last 18 months, though, your cor- 
poration has been spending money as never 
before, and you've been tapping your cred- 
itors as never before. Also in the last few 
years, many other borrowers have moved in 
to compete with you for cash, and although 
you're a bigger fish than ever, you no longer 
have the whole money pool to yourself. In 
these years, too, investors who once were 
eager to lend you in return for an annual 
payment of interest and a sure payoff at a 
loan’s maturity have decided, in increasing 
numbers, that they prefer to put money in 
stocks that might go up in prices, or higher- 
yielding mortgages, or other securities. 

Aware that investors like your I O U's 
less and like other investments more, you 
approach your top creditors and you say, 
“Will you lend me cash for 5 or 10 years or 
for a longer period?” 

Say your creditors: “No. We don’t want 
to give you long-term loans.” 

Say you: “Even if I pay the highest in- 
terest in decades?” 

Say they: “No. You can’t pay the rates 
we'd want. Anyway, we just haven’t any 
long-term money for you now.” 

Say you: “You'll renew my maturing I O U’s 
at least?’ 

Say they: “But only for a year at most, 
and that’s a favor.” 

You fume, worry, consult experts. But 
what can you do? This is a free country; 
you can’t force people to lend to you if they 
don’t want to. You're in a trap, and you 
have to sweat it out. 

And that’s exactly the situation in which 
the Treasury is. 

To cover the budget deficit of the past 
12 months, the Treasury has been selling 
billions of new I O U’s, and banks and other 
investors are loaded with them. Although 
the loans are as safe as ever, competition 
for the money pool from all sorts of bor- 
rowers is immense, and investors who once 
were eager to lend to the Treasury are placing 
their funds elsewhere. And the Federal Re- 
serve System is concentrating on fighting 
inflation dangers, won’t print enough new 
greenbacks to fill the pool, 

In the past 10 days the Treasury has is- 
sued $5.3 billion of new I O U's to pay off 
maturing loans and to raise extra cash. 

The longest loan it could get was for only 
1 year, and on that it had to pay over 4 
percent interest against a rate of 1144 percent 
on a similar loan a year ago. 

Even at 4 percent-plus, buyers aren't eager 
for Treasury securities now. Even if the 
Treasury could find some long-term money, 
it couldn’t pay the rates the market wants, 
for it’s limited by law to 4% percent, and 
when Treasury Secretary Anderson asks Co- 
gress to raise that statistical lid, the political 
lid is likely to. blow sky high. And while Mr. 
Anderson doesn’t have to come back to mar- 
ket until late June, the probability is the 
Treasury then will be just as deep in the 
trap. ; 

How is it going to get out? Well, a bal- 
anced budget would help; that would per- 
mit the to stop asking for extra 
money, and it should quiet some inflation 
fears. A high enough interest rate to satisfy 
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investors who want a good return after 
allowing for the bite from the income tax 
and from anticipated price rises would help, 
too. 
Those of us who have specialized in Gov- 
ernment finance usually have answers when 
asked what we’d do if we were Treasury Sec- 
retary. This time as we study the Treasury's 
trap our glibness vanishes into gulps. None 
of us has any quick solutions to this one. 





Twentieth Anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Slovak National Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave obtained, I insert in the REcorD 
an address I delivered March 14, at the 
Benedictine High School in Cleveland, 
commemorating the 20th anniversary of 
the declaration of Slovak national 
independence: 

_It is an honor for me to be here with you 
this evening and to join with you in com- 
memorating the love of Slovak people every- 
where in the world for God, freedom, and 
individual liberty so well expressed in the 
declaration of Slovak national independence. 

The lessons of the ages teach us that 
from time to time evil forces arise which 
challenge the dignity of man and seek to 
overthrow the divine plan which secures 
that dignity. 

In our times we are faced with this chal- 
lenge on all sides. We find evidence of the 
“dark ages” in this 20th century. The human 
values which mankind has won at such great 
sacrifice are being trampled under the heavy 
boots of the Russian barbarians. At this 
turning point in history we are faced with 
a series of choices at the core of which rests 
the fundamental question “Are we willing 
to sell our birthright for a mess of pottage?’’ 

In a world torn by strife and tension, we 
are told we can have peace if we are willing 
to pay tribute to the new barbarians. The 
peace they offered in return is no peace at 
all; it is the strange peace of human slavery. 
Justice, the only basis upon which peace 
can be built, is rapidly losing its place in 
the affairs of nations because it permits no 
compromise on the dignity of man. A 
peace without justice is the certain formula 
for war, @ war which.no thinking man may 
countenance. | 

What is the tribute demanded of us by the 
new barbarians as the price for an unjust 
peace? 

First, they are asking freemen, par- 
_ tieularly the United States, to acquiesce in 
their enslavement of 35 percent of the people 
who inhabit the earth. They are trying 
desperately to drag the spokesmen for the 
Western World into another summit con- 
ference. At this conference they expect to 
force recognition of a status quo, that is, 
recognition of their right to enforce the dark- 
ness of despotism and slavery upon human- 
ity. They want freemen to guarantee to 
them that their evil work will go unmolested, 
that the conscience of the West will not be 
moved by the sad plight of so many of their 
fellowmen. As they hear the millions of our 
brothers now persecuted as martyrs to our 
cause, cry out for justice, they are fearful 
that these cries will be answered by a world 
enraged by man’s inhumanity to man. Evil 
works quietly in the shadows, always fearful 
of arousing the forces of righteousness. 
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That is what lies back of the present 
Berlin crisis, precipitated by the barbarians 
of Moscow. First, we are told that unless we 
desert the people of free Berlin we will be 
driven out by force. When we responded to 
the threat by declaring our intention to 
stand fast in our defense of freedom, the 
Russians began a series of retreats. Pressed 
by the deadline which they were so bold 
to make, and in the face of our determina- 
tion to be firm, they have now taken the 
position that if we agree to a summit con- 
ference they will not cause a war over Ber- 
lin. This is apparent from the fact that only 
a few days ago the Kremlin spokesman stated 
the deadline of May 27 would be extended 
if preparations were underway fcr such a 
meeting. But, as always, there is a catch. 
The continued Russian insistence that no 
agenda be prepared in advance of the con- 
ference gives ample evidence that they intend 
to limit discussion to those items which force 
recognition of a status quo. 

It is strange, indeed, that at this point in 
our history, when freemen have advanced 
so far in knowledge and accomplishments, 
we should be ordered about by the crude bar- 
barians. We must ask ourselves, has our 
civilization lost its sense of high purpose. 
Have we surrendered our mission to the 
world? There is mounting evidence that 
something is missing from our national life 
which, in past generations, made our coun- 
try the beacon light and great hope of the 
world. 

Not many months ago we had a strange 
visitor come to our country, allegedly on 
a vacation. He was the eyes, the ears, and 
the spokesman for the new barbarians. 
Every schoolchild in America knew who he 
was and what he represented; yet this same 
individual was wined and dined by influ- 
ential segments of our national life. He 
shrewdly dangled the prospects of huge 
profits before the eyes of those industrialists 
and businessmen who willingly paid him 
homage. He made no mention of the fact 
that he was simply carrying out the orders 
of Lenin, who held that when the time came 
the biggest capitalists would be anxious to 
provide the rope with which they were to 
be hanged by the new order. Nor did he 
mention the plan to destroy the hard-won 
gains of free labor in the United States by 
putting it in competition with the products 
of his slave empire. Few voices were raised 
in protest to this spectacle, and those who 
did raise their voices to the danger were 
branded as extremists and not representa- 
tive of traditional American hospitality. Few 
asked, Since when has it been the tradi- 
tion of our free people to extend hospitality 
to a person who has the blood of martyrs 
on his hands, to a person whose whole life 
has been dedicated to.the destruction of 
those priceless values which we hold to be 
as dear as life itself? ‘This emissary of evil 
left the United States with the false im- 
pression that we are a divided people; that 
we are more interested in material things 
than in spiritual and human values. He 
could no more understand the American 
people and our way of life than could Hitler 
in his time. The tragedy is that the false 
impressions gathered during Mikoyan’s short 
visit to our country will make our role in 
world affairs more difficult and increase the 
dangers of war. 

Now one hears the call for compromise 
on Berlin from quarters éicd individuals who 
should know better than to ask the impos- 
sible. What do we have to compromise? 
All we have ever asked for is the right of 
the German people to determine their des- 
tiny by the process of free elections. We 
are fully prepared to accept the results of 
these elections because we believe in the 
right of all le .to self-determination. 
It is the Russians, the new barbarians, who 
refuse to, accept the verdict of the people 
directly involved. How can we compromise 
this position we have taken? There is 
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nothing to compromise unless we are pre- 
pared to abandon our position of moral 
leadership in the world. 

There are other disturbing signs of free- 
men growing weary and tired of the struggle 
for survival. For the many years of the 
cold war it has been our national policy to 
bring comfort and hope to the oppressed 
through the media of international broad- 
casts. Broadcasting to the people in the 
countries now overrun by the new barbarians 
in their native tongues, we have been able 
to keep alive their hopes for a better life, 
and a return to the civilization of which 
they are a part. This has proven to be a 
work of peace, because so long as they could 
hope, they could not abandon the heritage 
of freedom, they would not, in desperation, 
accept things as they are and make accom- 
modations with the despots. Now, we see 
this policy in the process of change, a change 
which bodes evil for the future. Gradually 
there are being eliminated the many voices 
which carried this message of hope. The 
Russian language, the language of the op- 
pressor, is beginning to monopolize the 
Voice of America programs beamed to the 
darkened lands behind the Iron Curtain. 

This tactic can only alienate our proven 
friends in these many lands and drive them 
into the camp of the enemy. Frequently I 
have asked myself whether this results from 
ignorance or from a secret agreement al- 
ready entered into by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration to accept a status quo, that is, to 
recognize the permanent occupation of these 
once free lands by the new barbarians. 

These are ominous signs of* the times, 
they threaten the precarious peace which 
now hangs over a tired and weary world. 
They are dangerous because the appetite of 
the aggressor cannot be satisfied by con- 
cessions, he must have everything or noth- 
ing. He understands firmness and courage, 
though he lacks it himself. The bully is 
always a bluffer and he dominates none but 
the timid. 


But there are other signs of our times in 
which we can take comfort. A very large 
segment of our people have come to recog- 
nize the full meaning of the crises of our 
times. This awakening to the harsh realities 
of our divided world is being stimulated by 
the growing pressures put upon us. A move- 
ment to retreat from materialism is underway 
in the United States. More people are seek- 
ing their strength of purpose from that deep 
spirituality which is our heritage. When 
all is said and done, the strength of our coun- 
try rests firmly in the hands of our people. 
It is within their power to use that strength 
as we face the test of our worthiness to lead 
the cause of peace with justice. In genera- 
tion past we have not feared to face re- 
sponsibilities, nor have we feared the threats 
and boasts of tyranny on the march. We, as 
a nation, have learned well that man lives 
not by bread alone. 


In the perilous days in which we are liv- 
ing, when human freedom has been taken 
from millions and millions of people by the 
tyrants of the Kremlin, we can, with profit, 
reflect on the history of the Slovak people. 
As good Americans we must be concerned 
with the fate of the Slovak people and feel 
it our solemn duty to do everything in our 
power to see that freedom is restored to this 
enslaved nation. 


The Slovak people can very well be a sym- 
bol of hope for the ultimate restoration of 
freedom and independence throughout all 
of eastern Europe. History records that 
while they were under the hard hand of 
tyrannous rule for over a thousand years, 
their spirit of independence and patriotism, 
their language, their folklore, and their 
faith, survived the test of tyranny. The 
gifts of St. Cyril and Methodius to all the 
Slovak people and to civilization at large, 
have proved that they can stand the test of 
time as well as tyranny. These particular 
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saints of the Slovak people gave to the Slavs 
their first written language—old Slavonic— 
and were the trail blazers in the affairs of 
state administration. Their works distin- 
guished the difference between benevolent 
rule and rule by force. These lessons were 
so engrained in the Slovak people that no 
force can take it from them. 

With the breakup of the Austria-Hungary 
Empire after World War I, we witnessed the 
reshaping of the geography of Europe. At 
that time the Slovak drive for independence 
had reached a high peak in the history of 
its peoples. Right here in Cleveland there 
was established what later became known as 
the Cleveland agreement—a document which 
was intended to express the Slovak bill of 
rights. This Slovak bill of rights was to be 
the guidepost in the formation of the new 
Czechoslovak Republic. It is with sadness 
that I remind you that the Cleveland agree- 
ment was not honored in the formation and 
development of the Czechoslovak Republic 
and as a consequence, Slovak autonomy with- 
in that republic remained an empty promise 
up to the outbreak of World War II. But this 
said event of history did not break the spirit 
of the Slovak people, because under the 
leadership of Monsignor Klinka, founder of 
the Slovak Peoples’ Party, the cause of the 
Slovak nation was preserved. 

The agents of the Kremlin and the trai- 
torous agents in its cause will have no more 
success in subjugating the Slovak people 
than those who in history past have at- 
tempted this same goal. Alien occupation 
and oppression has not dimmed the aspira- 
tions and the hopes of the Slovaks, but has 
increased their determination for national 
independence. It is a well established fact 
that the resistance movement in Slovakia 
today is among the most powerful in all of 
eastern and central Europe. The spirit of 
independence, the love of country, and the 
burning patriotism of the Slovaks, must be 
regarded as a great asset in the struggle for 
freedom of the free world against the tyranny 
of the Kremlin. I hope that the free world 
will learn the full lesson of this resistance 
movement and that in the happy day when 
freedom is restored to the subjugated lands 
there will arise a free and independent Slovak 
nation. 

We are saddened by the events which are 
taking place in Slovakia today. There the 
evil hand of the Russian Communist is at- 
tempting to destroy the very spirit of Saints 
Cyril and Methodius and to reduce the 
Slovak people to a state of servility worse 
than that of the dark ages. But in their 
evil cause the Russian Communists shall fail, 
because the spirit of SS. Cyril and Methodius 
shall prevail so long as there is a Slovak 
alive anywhere in the world. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 128 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the Concres- 
SIONAL REcorD an article appearing in 
the Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette of June 
4, 1958, entitled “A Polluted Stream Be- 
comes A Blight, Not An Attraction”: 

A POLLUTED STREAM BscoMES Aa BLIGHT, Nor 
AN ATTRACTION 
(By Hubert Thompson) 


Fisheries biologists are pretty well agreed 
that it is impossible to hurt fishing with 
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hook-and-line fishing. The one exception 
is trout fishing in streams where they do not 
spawn. 

What, then, does hurt fishing, if fishing 
doesn’t deplete the supply of fish? 

Three things in particular hurt game-fish 
fishing. They are out-of-balance fish pop- 
ulation, siltation, and pollution. 

Examples of fish population out of bal- 
ance: a farm pond with a few bass and lots 
of stunted bluegills; and a lake overrun with 
gizzard shad, buffalo, drum, and carp. Ex- 
cept in the very large lakes it is feasible to 
restore the balance. 

Siltation is caused by poor farm practices, 
poor drainage practices and sand and gravel 
washing, principally. Better farm practices, 
with emphasis on erosion control, have elim- 
inated much of the siltation. However, 
when it comes to drainage there are two 
sides to the question to be considered. For 
example, the draining of the St. Francis 
River Valley, which ruined it as a great 
wildlife habitat, but made much rich land 
available for farming. 


Pollution is a manmade condition which 
can only be controlled by rigidly-enforced 
manmade laws. The cost of correction meas- 
ures is sometimes enormous, as demonstrated 
by the present campaign to clean up the 
Ohio River, which had become one long 
cesspool, from which cities took water, puri- 
fied it, polluted it again, then dumped it 
back into the river for downstream cities to 
repeat the process. 


Some of the better fishing streams in this 
State, such as the lower Ouachita River and 
upper Bayou Meto, are badly polluted. Not 
only are we not doing anything effective 
about cleaning them up; we are continually 
urging more industries to come into the 
State and pollute our streams, if they don’t 
want to take means to dispose of their wastes 
without polluting streams, and naturally 
they don’t want to build disposal plants if 
they can get by without that expense. 

To really appreciate the many fine, clean 
streams we have in this State it helps to 
look at them again after looking at the 
blighted streams in some of the heavily- 
populated, industrial eastern States. Then 
remember that each time we allow a stream 
to become polluted we have an eyesore, in- 
stead of an attraction. 





Town of North Andover, Mass., Endorses 
Commemorative Stamp for First Post- 
master General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a letter which I received 
from Mr. Ralph E. Finck, chairman of 
the board of selectmen, town of North 
Andover, Mass. : 

TOWN or NortH ANDOVER, Mass., 
June 17, 1959. 


‘Hon. Tuomas J. Lane, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN LANE: The board of 
selectmen voted unanimously to endorse 
your proposal to the Post Office Department 
special stamp committee that a postage 
stamp be issued commemorating Samuel B. 
Osgood, first Postmaster General of the 
United States. 
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Since Mr. Osgood maintained residence in 
the village of Andover, now known as the 
town of North Andover, the above vote was 
recorded with a great deal of pleasure. 

Very truly yours, 
RavpK E. FINcK, 
Chairman, Board of Selectmen, 





Editorial Comment on Debt Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude an editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald on 
June 10, 1959, entitled “Business Out- 
look” by J. A. Livingston, headlined 
“Lowdown on Treasury’s Dilemma’: 

LOWDOWN ON TREASURY'S DILEMMA 


“Joe, I don’t think there is any subject in 
the world that’s less understood than this.” 

That’s what a high Treasury official said to 
me just before President Eisenhower sent to 
Congress his request to raise (1) the debt 
limit and (2) the allowable interest rate on 
U.S. bonds. Only a few days before, Mr. 
Eisenhower, himself, had had a hard time 
explaining what he wanted at a press confer- 
ence. He was asked: 

“Mr. President, in these discussions on 
raising the interest rates, will you please tell 
us what impact this might have on the 
people generally?’’ 

The President replied: ‘The impact ought 
to be well understood, I should think, by 
all our people if the country—if the Nation— 
cannot borrow money. 

“As of now, the rate is fixed for any money 
except below 5-year money, and if you put 
the total $283 billion or $288 billion finally in 
short-range money then the people will be 
so badly hurt that we have got to do some- 
thing.” 

CONGRESS HAS NO CHOICE 


Here’s how I'd interpret Mr. Eisenhower: 
Congress has put a limit on how much money 
the Government can borrow. Right now, 
the debt limit is $288 billion. But on July Il, 
unless Congress acts, the limit will slip 
back to $283 billion. 

The Treasury has issued bonds, notes, cer- 
tificates, and bills up to $286 biMiion. These 
marketable securities are held by banks, trust 
companies, insurance companies, corpora- 
tions, individuals—by you and me, as bank 
depositors, as holders of insurance policies, 
stockholders, and as owners of E- and H- 
bonds. 

If Congress doesn’t increase the debt limit, 
think of the absurdity. There’d be 3 bil- 
lion of U.S. bonds and notes and bills owned 
by US. citizens, which, technically, are ille- 
gal—above the debt limit. The long and 
short of it is: Congress has no choice—it 
will raise the debt limit. 

Politics and Senator Harry F.Loop Byrrp, 
of Virginia, being what they are, the Presi- 
dent refrained from suggesting doing away 
with the limit entirely. Yet the limit is 
illogical. Congress has to authorize ex- 
penditures before they can be made. So 
why okay ‘em double? 

RATE IS BIGGEST PROBLEM 

In 1953, the debt limit caused great em- 

barrassment. Taxes came in slowly. Ex- 

rose. The Treasury couldn’t borrow 
It held up paying bills. That was hard on 
companies and persons who had done work 
for the Government and needed to be paid, 
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It was poor business. The richest Govern- 
ment in the world was a slow pay. 

The debt limit’s a secondary problem. 
The big one, as Mr. Eisenhower said, is the 
interest rate. Right now, a bank, an insur- 
ance company, @ savings institution, and you 
and I can call up a bond broker and buy 
Government bonds to yield 4.4 percent or 
thereabouts. But poor Secretary of the 
Treasury Anderson can’t sell us such a bond. 
Congress has put a 4% percent ceiling on 
what he can pay. 

Why would you or I buy a new Treasury 
issue which could return only 4.25 percent, 
when we can get 4.4 percent in the open 
market? 

So, if Anderson wants to borrow, he has 
to issue what the President called short- 
range securities. There’s no ceiling on short- 
term interest rates, only on bonds payable 
efter 5 years. 

IT’s EVERYBODY'S PROBLEM 


But the short-term debt is already exces- 
sive. Only 26 percent of the Government’s 
marketable securities matures in more than 
5 years; 32 percent matures in 1 to 5 years; 
and 42 percent within a year. 

This short-range concentration tends to 
worsen. Cash-ins of E and H bonds have ex- 
ceeded sales in 33 of the last 36 months. In 
April and again in May, redemptions ran $100 
million above sales. The Treasury has to get 
that money from somewhere. It has to sub- 
stitute short-term marketable debt for so- 
called long-term nonmarketable E- and H- 
bond debt. 

This can only end in one way. The Gov- 
ernment has got to become its own best 
customer. The Government has got to buy 
in its own bonds, It has to retire some of its 
debt—either (1) by spending less or (2) by 
taxing more, thus generating a surplus. 

In the meantime, Congress has no alterna- 
tive. It must grant Secretary Anderson free- 
dom to finance in the open-market. It will 
have to raise the interest ceiling on bonds 
above 444 percent—in case he has to use it. 
Anderson’s fix is everybody’s fix. 





Cross Country With the On-to-Oregon 
Cavalcade—VI1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the report of the sixth week 
on the trial for members of the On-te- 
Oregon Cavalcade. These reports cover 
the journey from Bridgeport, Nebr., to 
Fort Laramie, Wyo. They appeared in 
the June 4, 1959, Drain (Oreg.) Enter- 
prise: 

“Ki1" Joins WAGON TRAIN Now IN WYOMING 

MOUNTAINS 

(Written by Robert “Rudy” Roudebaugh 
who ts driving the Drain covered wagon in 
the Oregon Wagon Train. These reports 
cover the journey from Bridgeport, Nebr., 
to Fort Laramie, Wyo.) 

May 25: Well, the weekend is over and 
fits farewell to Bridgeport. We still have 
large crowds coming from a 100-mile radius. 
7:31 a.m.: We are ready to roll again. Leav- 
ing Morrill County fairgrounds. Janell is 
back today. She is driving and calls “58” 
(one of mules) Doc and “57” Jan. Doc is 
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the male and Jan the female. The weather 
is partly sunshine with a few clouds. 8:26: 
I can see Chimney Rock. 10:37: Stop for 
lunch and wait for the Indian raid. 1: We 
are on our way to Chimney Rock. Arrived 
at Chimney Rock at 2:10 and Indian raid 
went off OK, but we had a runaway with 
one team of mules. They went way up on 
the hill and nearly got away, but we were 
able to return them to the circle. 

May 26, 6:56 a.m.: All ready to go. Janell 
is still in bed. The sun is out with clouds 
over in the west: Wind about 30 miles 
and howling. 7:08: We are all lined out 
and on our way. 7:40; Entering Scotts Bluff 
County, the last county in Nebraska for us. 
9:48: Milbeta (population 140) and they 
were all out to see us. This is sugarbeet 
country through here. 10:52: Stopped for 
lunch and feed. Doc and Jan ate a little 
oats and drank half pail of water. 11:55: 
On our way again. 12:36: Entering Gearing 
(population 362). Still having school here. 
Arrived at camp 1:25. Was led through 
Gearing by old stagecoach used on old Ore- 
gon Trail. 

May 27: 7:05: Seen headquarters of Scotts- 
bluff National Monument. 9:51: Raining 
this morning. 11:13: Stopped for lunch 
and fed Doc. Drank-one pail of water, but 
ate no oats. Jan drank a pail of water and 
ate about two handfuls of oats. Had to put 
@ bolt in the wagon tongue. 12:20: On our 
wayagain. 12:41: Crossing the North Platte 
River. Arrived Morrill 1:20. Arrived in 
camp at 1:35 at the Vernon C. Luth farm. 
The ladies from Morrill brought coffee and 
cookies for us. James Wilkinson took us in 
his home for a shower and a beer. I finally 
got the letters from the Drain mayor to pass 
out. Only about 3 weeks behind time now 
that we are out of the population areas 

May 28: I had the 2 to 5 a.m. watch this 
morning. 7:06: We are on our way to Ore- 
gon. Jan has four new shoes. The first she 
had since she joined the train. 8:43: At 
Henry (population 180). The Woman's Club 
of Henry gave us the last coffee and cookies 
in Nebraska. 9:38: Entering Wyoming. 
Have to take off our hat to Wyoming for the 
roads they have here. The Wyoming sheriff's 
posse met us at the State line and are going 
to ride to Torrington with us. 10:58: 
Stopped to feed mules and eatlunch. 11:57: 
Going west. 12:37: Arrived in Torrington 
and its starting to rain. Just as we were 
ready to leave Torrington it started raining 
and hailing. We put into a long side of the 
sale barn to quiet the mules. We put into 
camp at 2:54 at Mr. Stephensen’s ranch. 

May 29, 6:56: Left campsite. Arrived at 
Lingo (population 403) at 7:47. Paul and 
Bobby Cormier rode from camp to Lingo with 
us. (Editor’s note: Mrs. Kiwanda Roude- 
baugh is now with her husband.) They both 
got a ¢hance to drive the mules. Weather: 
Rain and hail this morning; sultry and 
cloudy now. Last night some kids were 
around camp trying to turn animals loose. 
Windell Tedwell, a friend of Rudy, is riding 
now with us. He drove 150 miles to see the 
wagon train. 10:10: At Fort Laramie (popu- 
lation 400), elevation 4,230. The wagon 
train was given a banner of the fort. 10:23: 
Here comes the Cavalry to escort us in to old 
Fort Laramie. It is one of the most historic 
points along the Oregon Trail. 10:44: 
Crossed the North Platte River. The Cavalry 
acted as messenger relaying messages until 
we got to the fort. Mel Ross’ (Drain store- 
owner) red, white and blue spreader rings 
sure showed up riding with the Cavalry. 
Arrived at camp at 11:14. The mules have 
made good time today. 

May 30, 6:42: Doc and Jan ate all their 
oats since they joined the wagon train. 7:08: 
Leaving Fort Laramie. The Cavalry is salut- 
ing us goodby. We are out on our own going 
right beside the Oregon Trail. We can’t go 
on the Oregon Trail because the rain has 
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washed ditches in it. However, this is the 
first day of going right out through the fields 
and opening gates. 

Here is a real life scene: Gail Carnine 
(scout) rode ahead to the ridge and waved 
for the wagons to come ahead. We have 
pulled to the top of the ridge now resting 
our teams. Here are some of the sayings by 
Ben Griffith of Salem who drives the Inde- 
pendence wagon: “By George, the people 
said we'd be tired of it by the time we got 
this far, and I’m just starting to enjoy it 
now.” Ben was born in Geneva, Nebr., where 
his folks had lived since coming there by 
covered wagon in 1879. Ben is 57 years old 
and is driving the wagon carrying the official 
U.S. mail. His wagon is the only one pulled 
by four mules. The other wagons have only 
two. 

Dave Gastman (wrangler) rode up from 
behind with his eyes popped and exclaimed, 
“I’ve seen a couple of antelope, and the view 
of the Platte Valley is sure beautiful.” Dave 
is from Cottage Grove and has worked as 
Indian packer and guide in the Olympic 
mountains. 

8:23: It is raining again today. It is cold 
and cloudy. 9:56: Top of pass, elevation 
5,500 feet. 10:21: Dropped down a steep hill. 
10:23: Arrived at camp at Rock Cliff. We 
will camp here the weekend. It is raining 
now. Ki is cooking today and she had a 
whole extra crew to feed. The Cavalry were 
here for breakfast and lunch, so she got broke 
in right. Janell slept all morning and missed 
a good day’s trip. 





Amending Mutual Security Act of 1954 


SPEECH 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7500) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would strike out the increase 
of a half billion dollars in the capital 
funds for the so-called guarantee pro- 
gram. I would like to ask why in all con- 
science American taxpayers should be 
guaranteeing or putting up any money 
in any way to guarantee the investments 


‘of American businessmen in France or 


in England. Will somebody tell me why? 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.GROSS. Iryield. 

Mr. JUDD. The basic reason is that 
we believe in the free enterprise system. 
We believe, in accordance with the gen- 
tleman’s quotation from George Wash- 
ington’s address yesterday, that the more 
our relations with other countries are 
on a private and commercial basis rather 
than on a government-to-government 
basis, the better it will be. This provi- 
sion does not guarantee any American’s 
investment in a foreign country. It is an 
insurance system and the investor pays a 
premium. We give no foreign countries 
any money. If the investor makes any 
money, the fund guarantees that it can 
be converted into dollars. If the foreign 
government, by legal action, should ex- 
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> , propriate or nationalize that property, 

the person guaranteed can come to the 

ee insurance fund and be made whole. Our 

cA Government will then try to recover 

; from the foreign government on the 

. ; property. The net result of the pro- 

. gram is that we have had it now for 10 

years and there has not been a single 

dime paid out and more than $3.5 mil- 

>? Bw lion of insurance premiums have been 

4 paid in. 

Mr. GROSS. Then what is the need 

for this if it is not serving any purpose? 

. Mr. JUDD. It isneeded because many 

' businessmen need reassurance before 

they will go into areas that are not stable. 

Mr. GROSS. Justa minute. Do Eng- 

lish businessmen need any assurance to 

invest their money and deposit their 

gold in this country against the expro- 

priation or seizure of their investments 
by the U.S. Government? 

Mr. JUDD. No, but Americans do. 

This is going to some 40 countries, I may 


say. 

Mr. GROSS. With all of the billions 
of dollars that we have loaned and given 
to Great Britain has not a climate been 
established that is favorable to American 
investors in England? Has not a good 
faith climate been established? 

Mr. JUDD. Many businessmen and 





.* firms will invest their money and not 

“ come to the guarantee fund and pay to 
be insured. But some will not. 

se Mr. GROSS. We have poured some 


$11 billion into France and, yet, it is 
necessary to set up a billion dollar fund, 
backed by tax dollars to guarantee 
American investors if the French Gov- 
ernment confiscates their business? 
Mr. JUDD. Not a cent of American 
‘ money has ever gone to France or 
Britain under this program. 

Mr. GROSS. There has never been a 
test of this guarantee program and the 
4 gentleman knows it. 

Mr. JUDD. Not a dime has been spent 
fl in France or Britain. It goes only to 
American businessmen if they are in- 
sured and qualify under the terms. _ 

Mr. GROSS. You mean if the gov- 
ol ernment seized a factory, for instance 

the Ford investment in France, if the 
Government of France seized that prop- 


a - erty and millions of dollars’ worth of 
similar properties, then it would be up 
to the American taxpayer to underwrite 
the losses; is that not correct? 

i ‘ Mr. JUDD. The fund would reimburse 


: the American investors who had bought 
* the insurance. 

Mr. GROSS. What would happen if 
there should be a succession of failures? 
Would it not wipe out the fund? 

Mr. JUDD. In that respect it is just 
like any insurance proposition. If a 
whole city burns down, that would be 
, pretty hard on the companies that have 
he sold fire insurance policies in that city. 
~This is an actuarial estimate and, as a 
“ matter of fact, it has worked out far 
: more successfully than any of us ex- 

pected. 
Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Minnesota still has not answered my 
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question. Why is it necessary to guar- 
antee American investments in England, 
Italy, and France? 

Mr. JUDD. It is not necessary. Wedo 
not guarantee them unless they want it 
and pay for it. 

Mr. GROSS. But you certainly do 
guarantee them. 

Mr. JUDD. The program follows the 
general philosophy of all insurance 
practices. 

Mr. GROSS. But you do guarantee 


. them against confiscation of their prop- 


erty, as to convertibility of currency, 
and against damage in the event of war 
if they want all three coverages. 

Mr. JUDD. It follows this principle. 
Where private business or persons want 
to invest their money and want to pay a 
premium to buy this insurance, it is in 
the interest of the United States to have 
private persons or corporations invest 
as much of their own funds as possible. 
That requires less from our taxpayers in 
aid to the country. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question. Can Mr. Draper get 
a guarantee for his power company in 
Mexico?, That is the same gentleman 
who recommended an additional $400 
million for this foreign giveaway pro- 
gram. 

Mr. JUDD. Mexico has not signed 
one of these guarantee arrangements 
with the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. But if they do sign, he 
could come in and get it. And Eric 
Johnston could get a guarantee if the 
movie industry wanted to go into busi- 
ness in a big way; he could get guar- 
antees in France, Italy, and England 
too, could he not? 

Mr. JUDD. If his project meets the 
criteria written into the law, and if we 
have an agreement with that govern- 
ment under which it promises to make 
whole individual investors who lose their 
investment by reason of expropriation, 
then that could be done. We have to 
have an agreement with the govern- 
ment before that could happen. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, it just 
does not make sense that we should 
jeopardize a single dime of the American 
taxpayers’ money to guarantee invest- 
ments of American businessmen in Eng- 
land, France or Italy or any other coun- 
tries where we have pumped billions of 
‘dollars since the end of the war. I 
wonder if American taxpayers are un- 
derwriting the yacht that the Prime 
Minister of Ghana bought from the 
British recently? 

If this business of insuring American 
investors in foreign countries carries no 
real risk, as the gentleman from Minne- 
sota implies, and if it is so lucrative as 
others suggest, I wonder why the big in- 
surance companies of this country have 
let this business slip through their 
fingers? It is my observation that pri- 
vate insurance companies are ready, 
willing, and able to insure any business 
operation where there is no abnormal 
risk and where they can expect a rea- 
sonable return. 

I urge the adoption of my amendment, 
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The United States and the International 
Court of Justice, Part Il 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege Wednesday to offer for the 
Recorp the first of three parts of an ex- 
cellent analysis of the United States and 
the International Court of Justice by 
Columbia University Prof. Herbert W. 
Briggs. Today, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I offer the second part of 
this worthwhile study. 

For purposes of clarity, Mr. Speaker; 
I am introducing: the second part of this 
study with the first paragraph from the 
article which appeared Wednesday at 
page A5210 of the Recorp: 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Court oF JUSTICE: A REEXAMINATION, PART 
Ir 

(By Herbert W. Briggs) 

In his state of the Union message on Jan- 
uary 9, 1959, President Eisenhower declared 
his purpose of intensifying efforts “to the 
end that the rule of law may replace the 
rule of force in the affairs of nations” and 
of making proposals for a reexamination of 
our own relation to the International Court 
of Justice. It is no secret that the tide of 
criticism has been rising against the Con- 
nally amendment reservation pursuant to 
which the United States excluded from its 
acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the Court— 

(b) Disputes with regard to matters which 
are essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the United States of America as de- 
termined by the United States of America. 


THE INTERHANDEL CASE 


In the Interhandel case ™ the United States 
first invoked its peremptory domestic juris- 
diction reservation as a bar to the Court’s 
jurisdiction, to consider the indication of in- 
terim measures of protection requested by 
Switzerland. By a so-called preliminary ob- 
jection filed on October 11, 1957, the United 
States had informed the Court that since the 
United States had determined, pursuant to 
its domestic jurisdiction reservation, that 
the sale or disposition of the shares of Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Co. “is a matter essen- 
tially within its domestic jurisdiction,” the 
United States therefore declined “to submit 
the matter of the sale or disposition of such 
shares to the jurisdiction of the Court.” ‘In 
his oral argument in October, 1957, Mr. 
Loftus Becker, agent for the United States, 
contended: 

“This determination by the United States 
of America is not subject to review or ap- 
proval by any tribunal. It/operates to re- 
move definitively from the jurisdiction of the 
Court the matter which it determines.” 

The peremptory character of the U.S. veto 
on the Court’s jurisdiction was exploited by 
Mr. Becker in his argument that the “Court 
cannot be considered to have power to in- 
dicate provisional measures with respect to 





* Order of Oct. 24, 1957, on request for the 
Indication of Interim Measures of Protec- 
tion (1957), L.C.J. Rept. 105; digested in 52 
A.J.1L.L. 320 (1958). 
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the very matter concerning which it is known 
conclusively that it has no jurisdiction.” 

The determination made by the United 
States under its domestic jurisdiction reser- 
vation, he argued, “conclusively divested this 
Court of the prima facie jurisdiction which it 
did possess prior to that determination,” 
and the Court “no longer possessed any ju- 
risdiction to indicate provisional measures on 
the subject matter of the determination.” * 

Despite this argument, the Court took ju- 
risdiction to consider the indication of in- 
terim measures under article 41 of its Stat- 
ute; but, because the United States informed 
the Court that the U.S. Supreme Court had 
granted certiorari in proceedings by Inter- 
handel in American courts, and the United 
States was not contemplating immediate 
sale of the shares, the International Court of 
Justice rejected for lack of urgency the Swiss 
request for indication of interim measures. 

In the second phase of the Interhandel 
case, the United States again invoked its 
‘peremptory domestic jurisdiction reservation. 
On June 16, 1958, the United States deposited 
with the Registry of the Court four prelim- 
inary objections, of which the fourth (in the 
language of the U.S. submissions) reads as 
follows: 


“(4) FOURTH PRELIMINARY OBJECTION 


“(a) that there is no jurisdiction in this 
Court to hear or determine any issues raised 
by the Swiss application or memorial con- 
cerning the sale or disposition of the vested 
shares of General Aniline & Film Corp. (in- 
cluding the passing of good and clear title to 
any persons or entity), for the reason that 
such sale or disposition has been determined 
by the United States of America, pursuant to 
paragraph (b) of the conditions attached to 
this country’s acceptance of this Court’s ju- 
risdiction, to be a matter essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of this country; 
and 


“(b) that there is no jurisdiction in this 
Court to hear or determine any issues raised 
by the Swiss application or memorial con- 
cerning the seizure and retention of the 
vested shares of General Aniline & Film Corp., 
for the reason that such seizure and reten- 
tion are, according to international law, 
matters within the domestic jurisdiction of 
the United States.” * 


In support of the contention advanced in 
paragraph (a), the United States preliminary 
objections once again state that the determi- 
nation made by the United States that a 
matter falls essentially within its domestic 
jurisdiction “is not subject to review or ap- 
proval by any tribunal” and— 


“Accordingly, the question of the sale or 
disposition of the shares of General Aniline 
& Film is not justiciable, and the United 
States respectfully declines to submit the 
matter of such disposition or sale to the ju- 
risdiction of the Court. Such declination 
encompasses all issues raised in the Swiss 
application and memorial (including issues 
raised by the Swiss-United States Treaty of 
1931 and the Washington Accord of 1946), 
insofar as the determination of the issues 
would affect the sale or disposition of the 
shares. 

“However, the determination pursuant to 
paragraph (b) of the conditions attached to 
this country’s acceptance of the Court’s com- 
pulsory jurisdiction is made only as regards 
the sale or disposition of the assets.” * 





“Interhandel Case, oral proceedings, Oct. 
12 and 14, 1957, 1.C.J. Distr: 57/168, pp. 18-20. 

= Interhandel Case, preliminary objections 
of the Government of the United States of 
America, filed with the Court June 16, 1958, 
p. 26. 

* Ibid., p. 19. 
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In reply* the Swiss Government chal- 
lenged the validity of the peremptory do- 
mestic jurisdiction reservation inyoked by 
the United States, first, because it was in- 
compatible with article 36(6) of the Court’s 
statute by which “In the event of a dispute 
as to whether the Court has jurisdiction, 
the matter shall be settled by the decision 
of the Court”; and, second, because the per- 
emptory reservation was inconsistent with 
the acceptance of compulsory jurisdiction 
under article 36(2) of the statute. Sub- 
sidiarily, the Swiss Government questioned 
the legitimacy of permitting a state which 
had accepted the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the Court to divide the subject matter of 
@ dispute, which was alleged to fall within 
its domestic jurisdiction, into questions the 
Court is asked to reject on the basis of in- 
ternational law and questions which are 
arbitrarily and unilaterally declared to be 
outside the Court’s jurisdiction.“ Since the 
United States alleged, and the Swiss Gov- 
ernment denied, that the subject matter of 
the dispute fell within the domestic juris- 
diction of the United States, argued the 
Swiss Government, it was for the Court to 
decide this dispute as to its jurisdiction and 
to deny automatic effect to the U.S. reserva- 
tion. 

By the time oral proceedings were held at 
The Hague on the US. preliminary 
objections im November 1958, the US. 
Supreme Court had made its decision revers- 
ing dismissal of Interhandel’s action in ths 
US. courts and reopening the case.** In his 
oral arguments before the International 
Court of Justice, Mr. Loftus Becker, agent 
for the United States, pointed out that the 
decision of the US. Supreme Court had 
made more important the third preliminary 
objection of the United States to the effect 
that the International Court of Justice 
lacked jurisdiction because Interhande! had 
not yet exhausted available local remedies, 
but had rendered “somewhat academic” and 
“somewhat moot” preliminary objection 
4(a). Sale of Interhandel’s vested stock 
was prohibited as long as it was in litigation 
before US. courts. Therefore Mr. Becker 
declined to reply to Swiss arguments 
against the validity of the U.S. domestic 
jurisdiction reservation, but contented 
himself with assertions that the res- 
ervation “is valid,” its invocation in the In- 
terhandel case was “not abritrary,” and the 
United States maintained its preliminary 
objection 4(a) and asked the Court to honor 
it by declining jurisdiction on the sole 
ground that the United States had deter- 
mined that the Court lacked jurisdiction.* 

Since the United States did not withdraw 
its invocation of the peremptory domestic 
jurisdiction reservation, Prof. Paul Guggen- 
heim, coagent of the Swiss Government, 
argued the invalidity of the reservation and 
of its invocation in the Interhandel case, and 
the Swiss Government requested the Court 
to reject or join to the merits the fourth 
preliminary objection of the United States. 





* Observations et Conclusions du Gouv- 
ernment de la Confédération Suisse sur les 
Exceptions Préliminaires du Gouvernment 
des Etats-Unis d’Amérique, filed with the 
Court Sept. 22, 1958, pp. 28-33; Interhandel 
Case, oral proceedings, Nov. 5 to 17, 1958, 
L.c.J. Distr. 58/185, pp. 103-110, 159 (oral 
argument. of Prof. Paul Guggenheim, Swiss 
coagent, Nov. 12 and 17, 1958). 


*Thid., I.C.J. Distr. 58/185, p. 105. 


* Société Internationale, etc. v. Rogers, 
$57 US. 197 (June 16, 1958); 53 AJ.IL. 177 
(1959); 

* Oral . ICJ. Distr. 58/185, 
pp. 3-4, 36, 137 (oral argument of Mr. Loftus 
Becker, U.S. agent, Nov. 5, 6 and 14, 1958). 
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ALTERNATIVES TO THE CONNALLY RESERVATION 


The behavior of the United States in the 
Interhandel case reminds one of the observa- 
tion made by Lawrence Preuss that to en- 
trust to an interested party the determina- 
tion whether or not a matter falls within its 
exclusive domestic jurisdiction “is to add to 
the risk of evasion that of error committed 
in good faith.” * 

The essence of the objection to the Con- 
nally amendment reservation lies in its at- 
tempt to usurp for the United States the 
Court’s own function of determining dis- 
putes as to its jurisdiction, by substituting 
the determination of a party in interest for 
that of an impartial judicial tribunal. The 
Court observed in the Nottebohm case that 
“since the Alabama case, it has been gen- 
erally recognized, following the _ earlier 
precedents, that, in the absence of any agree- 
ment to the contrary, an international tri- 
bunal has the right to decide as to its own 
jurisdiction and has the power to interpret 
for this purpose the instruments which gov- 
ern that jurisdiction.” 

This “rule of general international law” 
and “the judicial character of the Court” 
would suffice, said the Court, even if article 
36(6) were not explicit, in relation to parties 
to the Court’s statute, to confer on the Court 
the jurisdiction to decide disputes as to its 
own jurisdiction.” 

It is high time, therefore, that the United 
States withdraw its peremptory domestic 
jurisdiction reservation. Assuming that we 
wish to accept the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice in legal 
disputes concerning the questions of interna- 
tional law listed in article 36(2) of the Stat- 
ute—which we have in fact done—the reser- 
vation serves no useful purpose except that 
of evasion. Moreover, unless the Court finds 
the peremptory reservation invalid, it can 
be invoked against us when we are plaintiffs, 
under the condition of reciprocity contained 
in article 36(2) of the Statute.“ 

In eliminating the Connally amendment 
reservation, care should be taken not to fall 
into the facile error of attempting to in- 
corporate in a new declaration a list of mat- 
ters considered by the United States to fall 
essentially or exclusively within its domestic 
jurisdiction. The rule of law advocated by 
President Eisenhower would not-be fur- 
thered by looking backward 40 years to the 
unconscionable fourth Lodge reservation to 
the Covenant of the League of Nations 
which, after stating that the United States 
“reserves to itself exclusively the right to 
decide what questions are within its domes- 
tic jurisdiction,” went on to declare “that 
all domestic and political questions relating 
wholly or in part to its internal affairs, in- 
cluding immigration, labor, coastwise traffic, 
the tariff, commerce, the suppression of 
traffic in women and children, and in opium 
and other dangerous drugs, and all other do- 
mestic questions, are solely within the ju- 





*® Preuss, “The International Court of 
Justice, the Senate, and Matters of Domes- 
tic Jurisdiction,” 40 A.J.I.L. 720, 733 (1946). 
This article and the articles by Francis O. 
Wilcox, “The U.S. Accepts Compulsory Jur- 
isdiction,” 40 AJ.1L. 699 (1046), and by 
Judge Manley O. Hudson, “The World Court: 
America’s Declaration’ Accepting Jurisdic- 
tion,” 32 AB.AJ. 832-836, 895-897 (1946), 
contain most valuable information on U.S. 
acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the Court. 

“ [1953] 1.C.J. Rep,.111, 119-120; digested 
in 48 AJ.1L. 327 (1954). See also Georges 
Berlia, “Jurisprudence des Tribunaux Inter- 
nationaux en ce Qui Concerne Leur Compét- 
ence,” 88 Hague Academy Recueil des Cours 
195-157 (1955). 


“ Cf., Norwegian Loans case, loc. cit. 
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risdiction of the United States and are not 
under this treaty to be submitted in any 
way either to arbitration or to the consider- 
ation * * * [of any League of Nations 
organ].” 4 

As David Hunter Miller suggested contem- 
poraneously, the United States had already 
removed aspects of all seven listed categories 
from its exclusive domestic jurisdiction by 
concluding treaties on the questions desig- 
nated as solely domestic.“ The conception 
that a matter can be listed once and for all 
as falling solely within the domestic juris- 
diction of a state is an oversimplification 
which disregards the relativity of the con- 
cept of domestic jurisdiction and flies in the 
face of the established jurisprudence of the 
Court. 

Nor would the rule of law be served by ex- 
cluding from our acceptance of compulsory 
jurisdiction a list of matters, such as im- 
migration or tariffs, whether or not treaties 
had been concluded on the subjects, and 
without any attempt to label ‘them as fall- 
ing within our domestic jurisdiction. To the 
extent that such matters fall by interna- 
tional law within our doméstic jurisdiction, 
the listing is unnecessary; and to the extent 
that we may have corftracted international 
obligations with regard to the listed items, 
we would merely be@denying ourselves the 
help of the Court in furthering the rule of 
law without thereby releasing ourselves from 
the international obligations we had con- 
tracted. 

Another danger to be guarded against is 
the ill-conceived suggestion once made by 
Mr. John Foster Dulles to tamper with the 
law to be applied by the Court. In his in- 
fluential memorandum of July 10, 1946,“ to 
a subcommittee of the Senate Committee.on 
Foreign Relations, Mr. Dulles wrote that it 
would be unnecessary “to stipulate who de- 
cides what is domestic” if the proposed dec- 
laration acepting the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the Court contained a stipulation to 
the effect that the Court could not decide a 
case to which the United States was a party 
unless the law to be applied was based on a 
treaty to which the United States was a party 
or unless the parties agreed in advance what 
principles of international law should be 
applied ‘by the Court. With cavalier disre- 
gard for the institutional developments of 
75 years in the judicial settlement of inter- 
national legal disputes, Mr. Dulles favored 
turning the clock back to the Alabama Ar- 
bitration of 1872 as a precedent, where the 
parties first negotiated a treaty establishing 
the law to be applied before going to court.. 

Senator Millikin took up the Dulles sug- 
gestion and introduced an amendment that 
aceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction af 
the Court by the United States “shall not 
apply to disputes where the law necessary 
for the decision is not found in existing 
treaties and conventions to which the United 
States is a party and where there has not 
been prior agreement by the United States as 
to the applicable principles of international 
law.” © 

Senator WaYNE Morse pointed out to the 
Senate that the Dulles-Millikin proposal 
would have the effect of preventing the Court 
from applying its own statute in cases. to 
which the United States was a party. By 
limiting the Court to the application of 
treaties to which the United States was a 
party, the proposed Senate amendment 
sought, in effect, to render inapplicable to 





“59 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (pt. 5) 4599 
(66th Cong., 2d sess., Mar. 19, 1920), 

«8 Cited by Preuss, loc. cit. 732. 

“Memorandum of John Foster Dulles 
concerning Acceptance by the United States 
of the Compulsory Jurisdiction of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice, July 10, 1946,” 
printed in the Senate hearings (cited in note 
25 above) at pp. 43-45. 

*©92 CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 10698 (79th 
Cong., 2d sess.) : 
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the United States subparagraphs b, c, and d 
of article 38(1), and thus to prevent the 
Court from applying customary international 
law, the general principles of law 

by civilized nations and judicial precedent.“ 
Fortunately, the Senate decisively rejected 
the proposed Millikin amendment, which 
Judge Manley O. Hudson has characterized 
as “a ghost which stalked out of the Dulles 
memorandum” and which “would have been 
utterly unworkable in practice.” « 

Equally retrograde are proposals by which 
the United States would withdraw com- 
pletely its declaration accepting the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the Court under arti- 
cle 36(2) and attempt to conclude a limited 
series of treaties accepting: the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court for the limited 
purpose of the interpretation and applica- 
tion of certain treaties. The rule of law 
advocated by President Eisenhower would 
be ill serves. Sy such a throwback to the 
mentality of the Hague Peace Conference. 

The jurisprudence of the Court, when con- 
fronted with a plea of domestic jurisdiction, 
is such as to inspire confidence that it will 
decline jurisdiction over the merits of any 
dispute the’subject matter of which is, ac- 
cording to international law, exclusively 
within the domestic jurisdiction of a state. 
It may be doubted whether a revised US. 
deciaration accepting the compulsory juris- 
diction of the Court needs to contain any 
domestic jurisdiction reservation. © Most 
states accepting the Court’s compulsory ju- 
risdiction appear to have found such a reser- 
vation supererogatory. It is interesting to 
note that Belgium, Finland, and Japan in 
1958 deposited declarations accepting the 
Court’s compulsory jurisdiction without in- 
cluding domestic jurisdiction reservations. 

However, if it will serve to allay nerv- 
ousness, however ill founded, there can be 
no strong objection to a reservation exclud- 
ing “disputes with regard to matters which 
according to international law fall exclu- 
sively within the domestic jurisdiction of 
the United States.” This formula, currently 
followed, with unimportant verbal variations 
by Australia, Cambodia, Canada, New Zea- 
land, and the United Kingdom, is the basis 
of a consistent jurisprudence on the part 
of the Court and is in conformity with the 
statute. 


“Ibid. 10702. The text of art. 38 of the 
Court’s statute reads as follows: 

“1. The Court, whose function is to decide 
in accordance with international law such 
disputes as are submittd to it, shall apply: 
(a) interntional conventions, whether gen- 
eral or particular, establishing rules express- 
ly recognized’. by the contesting states; (b) 
international custom, as evidence of a gen- 
eral practice accepted as law; (c) the gen- 
eral principles of law recognized by civilized 
nations; (d) subject to the provisions of 
article 59, judicial decisions and the teach- 
ings of the most highly qualified publicists 
of the various nations, as subsidiary means 
for the determination of rules of law. 

“2. This provision shall not prejudice the 
power of the Court to decide a case ex aequo 
et bono, if the parties agree thereto.” 

“* Hudson, loc. cit. note 39, at 895-896. 
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to insert into the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the June 10, 1959, edi- 
tion of the Clinton Herald. ; 

It is a significant article because of its 
analysis and discussion of the role of the 
military man in the armaments race. 
Many military men upon retiring from 
active military service return to private 
life and work as so-called consultants for 
the munitions makers. There is not 
much doubt that these consulting func- 
tions are in the form of contracts with 
members of the Defense Department. 
There is nothing wrong with such ar- 
rangements per se except when it is clear 
that there is no connection between what 
is bought by the Government for de- 
fense purposes and what is necessary for 
our-national defense. This may well be 
the case today. 

Another interesting thought suggested 
in this article is that our entire economy 
is too closely tied to the construction of 
armaments. It is of paramount impor- 
tance that we find and develop alterna- 
tives for the time when defense expendi- 
tures will not be necessary. Unless we 
do this, we will not be able to shake our- 
selves of the corporate-military state 
axis which could strangle our society in 
the next decade. 

The Clinton Herald article follows: 

RETIRED MYLITARY MEN LOBBYISTS? 


What could be nicer for a retiring general 
or admiral than to get a job—-paying up to 
$40,000 a year or more—with a company 
which sells some kind of military equipment 
to the Government? 

But the question Congress is going to ask 
now is: What does he do to earn his money? 

About July 1 a House Armed Services Sub- 
committee headed by Representative F. Ep- 
warkp Hésert (Democrat, of Louisiana) is 
going to start hearings digging into ques- 
tions like these: 

1. When a retired general or admiral gets 
a fat job from a company selling to the 
Armed Forces, is it strictly because of his 
executive ability and professional experi- 
ence? 

2. Or is he really hired as a lobbyist or 
influence peddler to use his old friendships 
and contacts in the Pentagon for the benefit 
of the company which hired him? 

There is a third underlying question: Is a 
high-ranking official, still in the service, in- 
fluenced in the selecting of equipment from 
@ particuiar company by the prospect of go- 
ing to work for that company when he 
retires? 

HesEeRT says the picture is not all white 
and black—that many retired officers now 
with military equipment companies do a 
good, legitimate job because of their knowl- 
edge and background. 

However, he says he thinks more business 
in Washington is done on the golf links and 
over the cocktail tables than is ever trans- 
acted in the Pentagon. 


But any legislation Congress considers to 
correct abuses—and H&sErT expects to have 
remedial measures for Congress when it re- 
turns in 1960—runs squarely into a problem 
of individual rights. 

Many officers retire in the prime of life 

and, like nonmilitary people, have a right 
to make income in addition to their pen- 
sions—particularly in fields where their 
knowledge and experience should pay off 
best. 
Pending results of the Hébert investiga- 
tion the House rejected last week a ban on 
such employment for 5 years after retire- 
ment. But there is a long history of con- 
gressional agitation about military brass 
going into private industry which does busi- 
ness with the Government. 
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When Senator Gerald Nye, a North Da- 
kota Republican, conducted his historic in- 
vestigation into munitions-making back in 
the 1930's, it was brought out that retired 
military brass had big jobs in that industry. 

There is a difference between the Nye in- 
quiry and the one to be made by Héserr. 

The former had its roots in American paci- 
fism and neutralism—this country was 
isolationist then—and the munitions makers 
were accused of getting fat by fomenting 
conflicts around the world. 

There is no dispute now about American 
needs for heavy armament. The American 
economy is so tightly linked with defense 
production that a sudden decision to reduce 
armaments drastically might throw the 
country into depression. 

The Hébert investigation will examine not 
only the roles of retired officers in firms 
dealing with the Government. It also will 
want to know how the military equipment 
makers go about competing with one an- 
other to sell their products to the Govern- 
ment. Meaning, how they try to influence 
decisions in their own favor. 

President Eisenhower, asked at his news 
conference last Wednesday about the role 
of the munitions makers in American de- 
fense purchases, said: “Obviously something 
besides the strict military needs of the 
country are influencing decisions.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, I would 
like to insert in the Recorp a copy of 
my testimony before the Subcommittee 
on Dairy and Poultry of the House Agri- 
culture Committee, June 19, 1959. 

The testimony follows: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Leonarp G. WoLF BE- 
FORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON DAIRY AND 
PoULTRY OF THE HOUSE AGRICULTURE COoM- 
MITTEE, JUNE 19, 1959 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity of appearing before you today. The 
problem of egg supplies and low egg prices 
is not confined to the extreme eastern and 
western edges of our great Nation. Two- 
thirds of the egg supply and the price prob- 
lem is in the great central belt of our 
country. 

As a prologue to my statement, let me say 
first that abolishing the corn and feed grains 
price support program is neither an ade- 
quate nor an acceptable solution to the egg 
and chicken problem. One of the reasons 
that eggs and meat producers are in trouble 
and getting into worse trouble is because the 
feed grains programs have been weakened, 
dismantied and disrupted. If we had had 
a good feed grains income and supply stabili- 
vation program over the past 7 years, egg 
and chicken prices would not be in the fix 
they are in now. 

I strongly urge that when you come to 
consider a long-range egg and chicken pro- 
gram, you think of it as part of a compre- 
hensive farm income stabilization program 
including. such parts as the Dairy Marketing 
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Act which you have introduced, a farm crops 
bill similar to that which my colleague and 
a member of your subcommittee, Mr. Coan, 
has introduced, and similar programs for 
hogs and other major commodities. 

Egg and chicken producers cannot, in my 
opinion, stand alone in this matter, either 
on the floor of the House nor as an operating 
program. Consequently, I believe that the 
programs must be integrated; they must be 
part of a common agricultural plan. 

As the chairman has said, eggs are selling 
for less now in real terms, in purchasing- 
power dollars, than at any time in recorded 
history. They are selling in Iowa this week 
for 18 cents per dozen for high quality mar- 
ket grade eggs, at least 10 cents per dozen 
less than actual out-of-pocket cash cost of 
production. 

A dozen eggs right now will probably buy 
less of the things farmers have to buy for 
family living and investments than at any 
time in the history of this country or any 
other country in the history of tle world. 
With this new historical low on top of us, 
we need, of course, to work out some kind 
of stopgap program to help us get out of 
this crisis. But we also need to start now to 
develop and enact a long-term program that 
will prevent the recurrence of this kinc of 
crisis. 

To get out of the current crisis, I urge the 
enactment of a program of income deficiency 
payments to egg producers geared to the re- 
quirement that the producer voluntarily 
reduce his sale of eggs to 5 percent below his 
volume of sales during the same month in 
1958. Such payments would be calculated as 
the number of cents by which the national 
average price received by farmers for eggs is 
less than 65 percent of the parity price of 
eggs, the current support level for feed grains. 
A similar program could be placed into effect 
for chicken meat. 

This program certainly would not solve all 
of the egg and chicken producer's problems 
but it would at least stave off widespread 
bankruptcy while we go about developing a 
workable long-range program. 

In connection with the egg-payment and 
marketing-adjustment program I have sug- 
gested, I hope this Congress will enact man- 
datory legislation requiring the Secretary to 
utilize funds available to him to provide for 
purchase of both eggs and hens to the extent 
to which he can make humane and economic 
use of these products under the food-for- 
peace program and in domestic food distribu- 
tion programs. Along these same lines, I 
suggest that we consider the possibility of 
using chicken and eggs for our school lunch 
program. 

However, Mr. Chairman, partially relieving 
the current egg and chicken crisis will not be 
enough. We need to establish an egg and 
chicken program which will stabilize the 
market supplies of eggs and chickens at a 
level that will return a parity of income and 
price to family farm producers. 

I am informed that family farm egg pro- 
ducers have been working for nothing in 
producing eggs on the average for the en- 
tire period since 1954. [If this continues, 
eggs will cease to be an income-producing en- 
terprise on family farms and we will be al- 
lowing another nail to be driven in the cof- 
fin of the family farm pattern of American 
agriculture. 

For a long-range program, we need to ap- 
ply to eggs the same principles that are 
included in the bill which Mr. Coap has 
introduced for crops. 

First, we should set a stabilization level 
of not less than 90 percent of a fair parity 
price. This program should be carried out 
by a workable combination of income de- 
ficiency payments and marketing controls 
such as is provided for milk in the bill intro- 
duced by the chairman of this subcommittee. 
Such a program could be enforced by means 
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of compliance deposits on sale of eggs as is 
provide in the milk marketing bill to 
which I have referred. 

The per capita sales of eggs were appar- 
ently quite well balanced with demand in 
1948, and again in 1952, and were not greatly 
out of balance in 1958. There is not much 
oversupply, but that little bit has a very 
serious price depressing effect. 

If we can arrange somehow to stabilize 
the supply of eggs for a brief period long 
enough for growing population to catch 
up with the supply of eggs our problem 
will be greatly simplified because then we 
shall be operating a program designed to 
gear increasing egg production to increasing 
demand resulting from the increasing popu- 
lation. 

Your subcommitte is facing not only a 
critical crisis in the poultry situation, but 
also a chronic problem. Appropriate action, 
may I emphasize, must be addressed to both. 

The current egg crisis is not just a tem- 
porary problem which can be dealt. with in 
a haphazard manner. It is likely to get 
worse, and in any event will recur, if we 
do not develop and put into operation a 
continuing stabilization program for eggs 
and chickens as a part of a comprehensive 
income improvement and stabilization pro- 
gram for all major farm commodities, in- 
cluding among others, hogs, manufactured 
milk and butterfat, and the feed grains. 

Except for the temporary purchase pro- 
grams I have recommended, the suggestions 
I have made probably would be cost free to 
the Federal Treasury unless we should again 
allow the level of unemployment of labor and 
plant idleness to climb above the 5 percent 
level. In that case, the payment approach I 
have recommended would go into operation 
to maintain a supply of eggs equal to full 
prosperity conditions, allowing the market 
price to drop owing to the national economic 
recession brought on by unemployment. But 
such price slump would be made up to egg 
producers through a deficiency income pay- 
ment. 

Iam sure that this subcommittee will make 
the kind of study and propose that kind of 
legislation which will benefit the egg farmer 
and consumer. ; 

I cannot close my statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, without mentioning one other question 
which occurs to me. While the Iowa farmer 
is getting 18 cents a dozen for eggs, I paid to 
the man who delivered eggs to my door this 
morning 57 cents a dozen. I feel that it is 
within the jurisdiction of this subcommittee 
to study why this great disparity between 
what the farmer gets and what I pay as a 
consumer. I think it is significant to report 
that I am paying very little less today than 
I was paying when the farmer received 40 
cents a dozen. I would urge this subcom- 
mittee to pursue the idea of what causes this 
terrible disparity. 
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Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
high honor to commend to the attention 
of the Congress of the United States 
and to American cities everywhere, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, the most remarkable club 
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in the area of human decency that has 
yet come to my attention. This.is De- 
troit’s Hundred Club. Here is a volun- 
teer organization of Detroit citizens 
banded together for the sole purpose of 
helping materially—in dollars and cents 
and economic self-respect—the families 
of Detroit’s firemen and policemen who 
are killed in line of duty. 

This is the club which has achieved 
national attention by promptly present- 
ing $1,000 to the widow and family of 
a fireman or police officer whose devo- 
tion to duty compelled the sacrifice of 
his life. In addition the club pays off 
mortgages and otherwise eases the eco- 
nomic burdens and bereavement of the 
victim’s survivors. I am reliably in- 
formed that clubs modeled after the 
Hundred Club have been organized in 
other cities. Responding to the Detroit 
prototype, similar clubs have been 
formed in Cleveland, Memphis, Indian- 
apolis, Louisville, Orlando, Fla., and 
other communities of high civic con- 
science and humane responsibility. De- 
troit’s Hundred Club is a completely 
selfless, dedicated, and wholly volunteer 
group with a long record of successful 
application of its principles in concrete 
cases. The whole Nation would do well 
to take note of this success. The up- 
lifting impact of this movement on the 
morale and esprit de corps of any com- 
munity’s fighters against catastrophe 
and crime is incalculable. The Catholic 
Digest, June 1959, has just reprinted 
from Pageant magazine a condensation 
of a story by Hal Butler about the club. 
I am proud to have it republished in 
the Recorp. The article follows: 

* Derrorr’s HunpRED CLUB 

When a policeman or a fireman risks his 
life serving the public, and loses the gamble, 
what happens to his family? 

Here is what happens in Detroit. His 
widow receives'a check for $1,000 to cover 
immediate expenses. All his outstanding 
debts are paid. If there is a mortgage on 
his house, it is paid in full, 

Where does the money come from? From 
Detroit’s Hundred Club, a nonprofit organ- 
ization made up of business and professinal 
men. They know that a man who makes a 
moderate salary guarding the public safety 
rarely is able to provide for his family in 
the case of his sudden death, a risk that 
he assumes daily when he puts on his uni* 
form. 

Since the Hundred Club was formally or- 
ganized in 1952, it has given more than 
$80,000 to 40 families of policemen and fire- 
men lost in the line of duty. It has on hand 
more than $225,000 in cash and Government 
bonds to cover future emergencies. 

The club does not expect its help to les- 
sen the family’s grief. But it does reduce 
financial problems, assuring the stricken 
widow that the death benefit and pension 
provided by the city of Detroit and 51 sub- 
urbs can be used by the family to live on, 
untouched by crushing debts. 

Patrolman Sidney O’Conner was killed on 
the evening of January 17, 1956, in a gun 
duel with a bandit in a Detroit bar. The 
next day three members of the Hundred 
Club appeared at the patrolman’s home to 
present his widow with a check for $1,000. 
On the same day wheels were set in motion 
to pay up an $8,922 mortgage on the widow’s 
home. 
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“The couple had made only one payment 
on their home,” says William Packer, presi- 
dent of the hundred club and an automobile 
dealer in Detroit. ‘We figured that if Mrs. 
O’Conner had tried to make monthly pay- 
ments on her home from her pension check 
for the next 10 years, she would have almost 
nothing left to support herself and her three 
small children.” Because of the club, how- 
ever, Mrs. O’Conner now lives in a debt-free 
home and has the pension available for the 
day-to-day support of her family. 

Like many benevolent movements, the club 
got its start inconspicuously and operated 
for several years without public awareness of 
its existence. 

In 1950, patrolman Andreas Mellert was 
picking up a parole violator when he was 
shot to death by the young man’s enraged 
father. 

Packer, a gray-thatched, active man with a 
rare feeling for the troubles of others, 
learned that the policeman’s widow was 
about to have a baby, and visited her in the 
hospital. He was so moved by her plight that 
he went home and wrote 100 friends, asking 
them to contribute to a fund for the police- 
man’s widow. At the same time he induced 
Detroit News columnist John Carlisle to de- 
vote a column to the tragedy. By the time 
Mrs. Mellert’s baby arrived, $7,800 was wait- 
ing for her. 


A year after the Mellert case another officer, 
patrolman Stanley Jerlecki, was killed in an 
armed robbery arrest. Packer was out of 
town, but a group of his friends, led by 
chainstore operator Bert Hart, attorney 
George Fitzgerald, and bakery owner Jack 
Schafer, raised a substantial sum for the 
widow. 

“About then it became obvious,” says 
Packer, “that this kind of thing shouldn't be 
handled on such a hit-or-miss basis, that a 
permanent organization was needed to take 
care of such cases.” 

With the help of Carlisle and hotel man- 
ager Don Mumford, Packer founded the 
Hundred Club. Members were asked to con- 
tribute $200 a year for a widows’ fund plus 
$50 to cover club expenses, which would in- 
clude two dinner meetings a year. Enroll- 
ment was first held to 100, but within 5 
months there were 197 members. Today the 
organization has 300 members, and there is 
a long waiting list. 


The club is operated by a 24-member board 
of directors, which passes on gratuities rec- 
ommended by the disbursement committee. 
Although there is no set formula for amounts 
to be paid when a loss occurs, disagreement 
rarely emerges. The club works closely with 
the police and fire departments to determine 
the actual needs of a widow and her family. 
The amount paid is governed by the number 
of dependents, the mortgage on the home, 
and the outstanding debts of the family. 
Gifts have run as low as $1,000 and as high 
as the $9,922 paid to Mrs, O’Conner. 

Only 6 months after the Hundred Club 
was formed, it had its first official case. 
Motorcycle Patrolman Arthur Meyers was 
killed in a crash at a busy intersection. Club 
Officials discovered that the patrolman had 
left a wife and three children, some debts, 
and a $7,500 mortgage on his home. Parker, 
who visi the widow with Carlisle and Hart, 
recalls the experience. 

“You will find that the policemen who 
die on duty are usually men between 25 
and 30 years of age who work in jobs that 
expose them to traffic hazards and dangers 
common to tough neighborhoods,” Packer 
explains. “Arthur Meyers was one of these. 
T’'ll never forget the moment when we pre- 
sented his widow with a check to pay off the 
mortgage on her home.” 
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The Hundred Club doesn't limit its at- 
tention to front-page cases. Capt. Warner 
Bloess, of the fire department, died of a 
heart attack at the scene of a fire. Mrs. 
Bloess received the usual $1,000 check and 
the mortgage balance on her home. A 
Grosse Pointe fireman, Charles Van Coillie, 
died of a heart attack while on duty, and 
his widow, free of other debts, received 
$1,000. More recently the club paid off a 
mortgage and presented cash to Mrs. Harry 
Thom, whose husband, a police lieutenant, 
died of cancer traceable to an injury he 
had received while on duty several years 
before. 

“We judge each case strictly on the basis 
of whether or not the city and police or 
fire departments consider it a line-of-duty 
death,” explains Packer. “They call the 
pitch.” 

Several years after the Hundred Club was 
organized, members became concerned about 
the financial condition of women who be- 
came widows prior to its formation. Inves- 
tigation turned up 25 in need of ready cash, 
and a $1,000 check was sent to each. , 

Most widows of men lost in action know 
about the hundred club. However, several 
years ago Packer and Nate S. Shapero, chair- 
man of the disbursement committee, visited 
the home of Mrs. William Katke. Her hus- 
band, Chief of Police Katke, of Pleasant 
Ridge, a Detroit suburb, had died of a heart 
attack while helping a similarly stricken 
victim. Mrs. Katke had never heard of 
the hundred club, and she was dubious 
about accepting the initial $1,000 check 
offered her. 

She patiently explained that her home 
was clear of debt and that she would receive 
a pension adequate to support herself and 
her 14-year-old daughter. 

The club, however, thought she would 
have trouble stretching her small budget to 
cover her daughter’s education. So Member 
Jim Zinn, a banker, put together an annuity 
that added $30 a month to the widow's in- 
come for 10 years; long enough to see her 
daughter through school, 

The hundred club did not win immediate 
acceptance from rank-and-file policemen 
and firemen. The bluecoats were frankly 
skeptical. No one, they reasoned, gave away 
money in large chunks for no reason. They 
wanted to know what the “gimmick” behind 
the generosity might be. 

Edward 8. Piggins, Detroit’s police com- 
missioner until his retirement in September 
1958, sums up the opinion now held by 
policemen: “The hundred club has been 
one of the greatest stimulants to morale in 
the Detroit Police Department that has ever 
come from an outside source. I know that 
I express the sentiment of every Detroit 
officer when I say, ‘God bless every one of 
you.’” 

Fire Department Chief Edward J. Blohm 
is just as enthusiastic. ““‘These people are a 
great credit to the community,” he says. 
“Their organization has accomplished 
wonders in building high morale in our 
department.” 

In the annals of charitable organizations, 
the hundred club is not only unique in its 
purpose but one of the most unorthodox in 
structure. Despite the great amount of 
good work it has done, it has no physical 
facilities. There is no building, no office, no 
clubroom, no paid staff, not even a filing 
cabinet—and therefore no overhead. “All 
we have,” says Packer with a grin, “is a lot 
of money.” 

And another thing, obviously, that Packer 
doesn’t mention: The biggest collective 
heart in town. 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


House passed bill to increase debt limit. 


See Congressional Program Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


The Senate was not in session today. Its next meet- 
ing will be held at noon Monday, June 22. 


Committee M eetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 
APPROPRIATIONS—LABOR-HEW 


Gommittee on Appropriations: Subcommittee, in exec- 
utive session, marked up and approved for full commit- 
tee consideration H.R. 6769, fiscal 1960 appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 


APPROPRIATIONS—STATE, JUSTICE, AND 
JUDICIARY 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee, in exec- 
utive session, marked up and approved for full commit- 
tee consideration H.R. 7343, fiscal 1960 appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice, and the 
Judiciary. 


APPROPRIATIONS—BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee con- 
tinued its hearings on Bureau of Reclamation items in 
H.R. 7509, fiscal 1960 appropriations for public works, 
receiving testimony from Senators Engle, Murray, 
Hruska, Curtis, and Moss; and numerous public wit- 
nesses. 

Hearings were recessed subject to call of the Chair. 


CONTINENTAL AIR DEFENSE 


Committee on Armed Services: The Military Construc- 
tion Subcommittee continued, in executive session, to 
hear testimony relative to the continental air defense 
program, having as its witnesses Dr. C. C. Furnas, chan- 
cellor, University of Buffalo; Rear Adm. A. L. Reed, 
Deputy Director of Naval Intelligence; and Dr. Herbert 
F. York, Director of Defense Research and Engineering. 


MINERAL LEASING 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: The Public 
Lands Subcommittee held hearings on S. 1855, S. 1732, 
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S. 1412, and S. 1670, bills relating to mineral leasing and 
mineral rights in Alaska. Witnesses heard were Sen- 
ator Bartlett; Max Caplan, Minerals Officer, and Harold 
Hochmuth, Lands Officer, both of the Bureau of Land 
Management, Interior Department; Philip Holdsworth, 
Commissioner of Natural Resources, State of Alaska; 
Bernard Sampson, a consulting engineér, Fairmont, 
W. Va.; Gordon Goodwin, Western Oil & Gas Associa- 
tion; and Frank Heintzleman, former Governor of 
Alaska. 


Hearings were recessed subject to call of the Chair. 


POLITICAL BROADCASTING 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: Sub- 
committee on Communications continued its hearings 
on several bills relative to equal time for political broad- 
casting with testimony from Representative Cunning- 
ham; Robert Sarnoff, chairman of the board, National 
Broadcasting Co.; John Daly, vice president, American 
Broadcasting Corp.; Eugene Pulliam, publisher, Indian- 
apolis Star; Lawrence J. Daly, of Chicago; and W. D. 
Rogers, WDUB-TV, Lubbock, Tex. 


Hearings continue Tuesday, June 23. 


FREEDOM COMMISSION 


Committee on the Judiciary: The Internal Security Sub- 
committee continued its hearings on S. 1689, to create a 
Freedom Commission and a Freedom Academy to serve 
as informational media on techniques of communism. 
Testimony favoring enactment of the bill was heard 
from Representative Judd; Herbert Philbrick, a writer 
and lecturer, Rye, N.H.; Dr. Leo Cherne, Research Insti- 
tute of America, Inc., New York City; and Lt. Col. 
MacArthur H. Manchester, Reserve Officers Association, 
Washington, D.C., the latter of whom submitted a state- 
ment. 
Hearings were recessed subject to call of the Chair. 


TVA, AND COMMITTEE BUSINESS 


Committee on Public Works: Committee, in executive 
session, ordered favorably reported with amendments 
H.R. 3460, to amend in several respects the TVA Act 
of 1933. The bill, as amended, would (1) permit exten- 
sion of TVA service area of 2,000 square miles or 214 
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Visit to Soviet Republic of Dr. Luther C. 
Peak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. _ Mr. Presi- 
dent, Dr. Luther C. Peak, pastor of the 
Faith Baptist Church in Wichita Falls, 
Tex., has recently returned from a trip 
to the Soviet Union. The Wichita Falls 
Times of March 8, 1959, printed an inter- 
esting and stimulating article, reporting 
Dr. Peak’s findings and impressions. 

I think Dr. Peak’s views will be of in- 
terest to Members of the Senate, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed the the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Baptist MINISTER THINKS Soviet Dogs Nor 
WANT Wark 
(By Wayne Lane) 

Russian does not want war but is obsessed 
with the idea of outstripping every other na- 
tion in industrial production, in effect con- 
quering the United States economically, 

These were among the impressions: gained 
by Dr. Luther C. Peak, pastor of Faith Bap- 
tist Church, during a visit to the Soviet 
Union made following an evangelistic cam- 
paign in which he participated in the British 
Isles. 

“I am absolutely convinced that they do 
not want war,” Dr. Peak said. “I found no 
evidence of any kind that they desire war, 
but much indicated just the opposite.” 

War would destroy everything the Russians 
are seeking to build, the minister explained, 
with emphasis upon huge housing develop- 
ments and industrial output. Furthermore; 
was is contrary to the philosophy of Lenin, 
founder and guiding spirit of the Soviet Re- 
public, whose teachings and memory the peo- 
ple revere. 

However, Dr. Peak believes, the world 
sooner or later must reckon with the Com- 
munist system, if not militarily then eco- 
nomically. 

The pastor was in Russia 5 days with a 
group of 18 ministers, from the evangelistic 
team. Their itinerary was arranged by In- 
tourist, the Russian Government agency, 
which also supplied guides and an official to 
be in charge of the party during its stay. 

JETLINER 


The group flew into the country by Rus- 
sian jetliner from Amsterdam. Accommoda- 
tions were provided in a plush Moscow hotel. 

Most of the time was spent in Moscow, 
with one trip of 60 miles outside the city 
providing an opportunity to view the col- 
lective farming practices. 

Dr. Peak saw no evidence of unrest among 
the people, because, he said, they are en- 
joying more privileges, have more food and 
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clothing, are better educated and more satis- 
fied in every respect than ever before. 

He said Government propagandists con- 
tinually contrasted the people now with the 
oppression suffered under the czars and be- 
fore the October revolution of 1917. 

Capitalism is depicted there as a “man 
eat man” society with the strong exploiting 
the weak and the rich exploiting the poor. 

“It seems to me that there everybody is 
exploited,” Dr. Peak said, “not by private 
enterprise, but by the Government.” Yet it 
is not through forced labor. The masses of 
the people are not working against their 
will, but after applying for work are assigned 
to jobs and paid by the Government on the 
basis of the work they do. 

With the Government operating all indus- 
try, profits which would be pocketed by 
private stockholders in America go to the 
Government in Russia to be spent on scien- 
tific, cultural, or industrial programs. 

This was seen by Dr. Peak as a critical 
point in the worldwide race for economic 
superiority: Can the incentive of freedom 
provide sufficient initiative to maintain a 
production level at which revenue from taxes 
will enable the Government of the United 
States to compete with Russia on a com- 
parable financial footing? 


“We must realize we’re in a race and must 
wake up and discipline ourselves accord- 
ingly,” Dr. Peak asserted. 

NATIONALISM 


He called for a rebirth of American na- 
tionalism, a new patriotic emphasis, and 
suggested reconsideration of a “speak softly 
and carry a big stick” policy. 

“The United States must stay armed, but 
at the same time we should make an all-out 
effort to strengthen the bond of peace with 
all,” the pastor said. 

While in Russia, the ministers attended 
services at the single Baptist church in 
Moscow and later were hosts at a dinner for 
the pastor, Jacob Zhidkov, and other church- 
men. 

The church, with 4,000 members, is forced 
to operate within rigid rules laid down by 
the Government. Alexander Karev, head of 
the Russian Baptist Union consisting of 
5,400 churches with 530,000 members, said, 
“We feel that in the Soviet Union we have 
the nearest thing to apostolic Christianity 
to be found anywhere in the world.” 

The churchmen expressed what Dr. Peak 
regarded as genuine desires for peace. But 
he quoted Michael Zhidkov, son of the 
Baptist pastor and himself assistant pastor, 
as saying, “We believe your people want 
peace, but the capitalists want to keep a 
war scare alive so the people will support 
the Government buying of war materials.” 

Most of Dr. Peak’s time abroad was spent 
in Bangor, Northern Ireland, where he was 
assigned when the 80 persons in the evan- 
gelistic crusade separated to conduct revivals 
throughout the British Isles. The mission 
was organized by the Church Evangelism 
Association with the primary purpose of en- 
couraging work among organized Baptist 
churches in that area. 

RESULTS 

Members of the team were pleased at the 
success of their efforts. A total of 3,768 de- 
cisons for Christ were reported, including 
1,293 conversions, 2,438 rededications and 


32 who indicated desires to become min- 
isters or missionaries. Two hundred deci- 
sions were made during Dr. Peak’s 15-day 
Stay at Bangor. 

Following the evangelistic effort, the party 
divided, some going to the Holy Land and 
the remainder to Moscow. They reassembled 
in London for the return flight to the United 
States. 

While the trip “made a better American 
of me,” Dr. Peak said, and impressed him 
with the advantages Americans enjoy, it also 
“opened my eyes to some weaknesses that 
should be corrected” to meet the challenge 
of communism. 

Among his convictions of what America 
must do, Dr. Peak listed: 

1. “There should be a tremendous empha- 
sis upon science throughout the entire edu- 
cational system from the grades through 
college. We are entering an era when scien- 
tific discoveries will completely change the 
world and the people who excell in scientific 
achievement will lead the world,” 

2. “There should be renewed emphasis 
upon culture.” The pastor said he was 
amazed at the cultural life that has been 
attained in the Sovet Union in all fields of 
the arts. 

3. “I feel that the American people should 
demand to know the truth concerning So- 
viet-American relations, uncolored and with- 
out bias.” Dr. Peak declared that all provoc- 
ative acts and statements on our part should 
be played down and frowned upon, and said 
that if there is any possibility of salvaging 
peace from the present state of affairs, it is 
to the interest of every person in the Soviet 
Union and the United States to see that this 
is done. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE 


4. “We need to put tremendous emphasis 
upon physical culture.”” While voicing pride 
in the great athletic programs of our schools, 
Dr. Peak said the benefits of such programs 
are restricted to too few. The comparative 
numbers of participants with nonpartici- 
pants reveals that the great bulk of pupils 
are not receiving benefits, he said. 

5. “The people should demand of their 
Congressmen and Senators that we stop the 
giveaway program.” Saying he lays no 
claim to being an expert in field of political 
economy, Dr. Peak voiced the opinion that 
the United States has not bought 2& single 
friend through the billions spent for foreign 
aid around the world. “In fact,” he said, 
“everywhere I went I found people embar- 
rassed, humiliated, and self-respect injured 
by the program. 

6. “As a basis on which to build a greater 
and stronger America, a new emphasis should 
be given religion and morals.” The pastor 
said a terrible mistake is made in presuming 
moral stahdards are low in Russia. Persons 
guilty of immorality are made to feel they 
are disloyal to society and to the state, in 
line with the fact which the Reds have rec- 
ognized; an immoral people made a weak 
nation. The current drive to reduce drink- 
ing is part of the Russian program in this 
connection. The result has been a marked 
reduction in alcohol consumption, contrast- 
ed with an increase in the United States. 

Dr. Peak pointed that while morality is a 
matter of pride with the Russians, it is taught 
apart from God. The United States, he said, 
must stress morals on their true basis— 
faith in God. 
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Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE B 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix. of the 
Record an address entitled “How Dela- 
ware Does It,” delivered by Gov. J. Caleb 
Boggs, Delaware, to members of the 
President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped. 

Governor Boggs deserves much credit 
for the excellent progress that has been 
made in rehabilitating the physically 
handicapped in the State of Delaware. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How DrLawaRE Does Ir 
(Address by Gov. J. Caleb Boggs, Dela- 
ware, to members of the President's Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 

Handicapped at their annual meeting, 

Washington, D.C., on May 7, 1959) 


It is a great privilege to be inivted to parti- 
cipate in this annual meeting of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped, marking the 12th an- 
niversary of the establishment of this or- 
ganization. I have accepted your invitation 
because I am vitally interested in this great 
program of helping the handicapped and be- 
cause I am proud of the success of this effort 
in the State of Delaware. 

Much of the success of our program of em- 
ploying the physically handicapped, in Dela- 
ware can be traced to the leadership pro- 
vided by the President’s Committee here in 
Washington and the personal drive and abil- 
ity of General Maas. This must certainly be 
true across the Nation. In recognition of 
General Maas’ contributions to our work, we 
made him an honorary citizen of Delaware in 
1958. Another big factor in our record is 
the strong rehabilitation program in the 
State. Rehabilitation and employment, of 
course, must go together. 

Our program of rehabilitating and employ- 
ing the physically handicapped in Delaware 
naturally is based on the same humanitarian 
and economic factors as the national pro- 
gram. No one can deny the moral responsi- 
bility of industry, labor, and government to 
help those citizens who are prevented from 
earning a livelihood through physical and 
mental handicaps. For the handicapped in- 
dividual we must do everything we can to 
bring about employment opportunities and 
provide the incentive for them to help them- 
selves. 

In addition, we recognize the economic 
benefits of this program to the individual 
and to the community in removing the hand- 
icapped from welfare rolls or other depend- 
ency and enabling them to obtain employ- 
ment through which they can become 
income-earning, taxpaying citizens. It has 
been proven that this program pays for itself 
many times over in humanitarian and mone- 


tary value. 





We approach the task in Delaware as a 


team effort—a team composed of industry, 
Jabor, community agencies, and the Govern- 
ment. The Governor’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped, 
which has grown from 11 to 35 members, was 
first established in 1947, shortly after the 
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President’s committee was formed. The 
men who have been chairmen of the com- 
mittee during its existence have kindled the 
community enthusiasm and forged an out- 
standing record. One of our past chairmen, 
Mason Turner, was promoted from my com- 
mittee to yours. Our present chairman, 
James H. Sears, has been a real sparkplug in 
stimulating State awareness of the problem. 

We have an employers’ advisory council 
for the Governor's committee which has 100 
experienced business and industrial people 
who interview handicapped persons for job 
placements. And on the subject of place- 
ment, we must also give considerable credit 
to the Delaware State Employment Service 
and the U.S. Department of Labor for their 
complete cooperation and assistance in help- 
ing find jobs for our rehabilitated citizens. 

As I indicated earlier, we are aided in this 
effort by an ohtstanding rehabilitation pro- 
gram carried on by the State board of voca- 
tional education. We have enjoyed many 
firsts in the first State during the past 172 
years, and one of which we are particularly 
proud is our position as first in the country 
for 9 years in terms of the number per capita 
of handicapped persons rehabilitated. 
Georgia has succeeeded Delaware in first 
place and I offer my congratulations to that 
State for their fine program. In the past 5 
years, we have rehabilitated 2,300 disabled 
persons and they have beeen satisfactorily 
employed. At the time of referral to our 
rehabilitation agency 85 percent were unem- 
ployed. After rehabilitation, these 2,300 men 
and women were earning 2t the rate of $5,- 
400,000 annually. Of the 2,300 people, 290 
were referred by the State welfare depart- 
ment. If they remained on the rolls for 1 
year, the State would have expended $283,000 
in welfare benefits. The cost of their re- 
habilitation services was $74,240 or $256 per 
person, and in 1 year they had earned over 
half a million dollars in wages. I know 
there have been similar accomplishments in 
other States. 

Another development in the rehabilitation 
program of which we in Delaware are proud 
is the legislation prepared and sponsored 2 
years ago by our Congressmen in the 85th 
Congress, Harry G. Haskell, Jr. Congressman 
Haskell’s legislation lengthened the advanced 
training available for specialists in the com- 
plicated techniques of rehabilitation. Con- 
gressman Haskell also obtained a special 
grant for Delaware’s Opportunity Center, a 
workshop for the handicapped, which this 
summer, we hope, will employ over 100 
disabled persons. 

And we cannot forget the achievements of 
the Delaware Commission for the Blind, 
which has won national recognition. This 
commission, which is celebrating its 50th an- 
niversary this year, has been instrumental 
in providing employment for nearly 17 per- 
cent of our blind citizens. That’s a slightly 
higher percentage than the accepted na- 
tional maximum. Last year, 125 blind men 
and women in Delaware, working at jobs 
made possible through our State commission, 
earned more than $278,000. That means 
they were, to a great extent, able to sustain 
themselves and at the same time relieve the 
State of what otherwise would have been 
additional welfare responsibilities. 

For the future, we look forward to an 
expanding program of rehabilitating and em- 
ploying the physically handicapped as the 
State can absorb the initial added costs. The 
new Federal program will shift more of the 
financial burden to some of the State under 
a formula that in Delaware will require 50-50 
matching of funds by 1963. We will do 
everything. in our power to see that our 
program is able to maintain its present high 
quality and even perhaps recapture the num- 
ber one rating in the country. 

On this 12th anniversay of the President’s 
Committee, is is clear that all those who 
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have participated in this great human pro- 
gram can take justifiable pride in the results. 

But even as we look ahead to greater gains 
in the training and employment of the physi- 
cally handicapped, it becomes more and more 
apparent that we are confronted by another 
major employment problem—that of the 
technically handicapped. 

I refer to what I am afraid is a growing 
number of men whose skills have not kept 
pace or have been displaced by the rapid 
pace of technological change. There is urgent 
need for a national effort to encourage and 
stimulate the retraining of these technically 
handicapped persons. 

Technological change, often referred to as 
automation, is. essential. It will be the 
source of new jobs and opportunities over 
the long run. It will mean higher wages, 
and a new standard of living. It will reduce 
the physical burden on workers. It is the 
key to our future national security. Tech- 
nological change is essential to the preserva- 
tion of many enterprises that might other- 
wise go out of business because they could 
not compete. 

‘However, it is a fact that in the short run, 
momentarilf, automation is causing and will 
cause some unemployment. Call them 
patches, pools, or pockets of unemployment, 
but it still means unemployment to the 
people who are affected. 

As technological change takes place, some 
people are going to be unemployed as the 
work force is reduced in a particular loca- 
tion or as persons with outdated skills are 
replaced by persons trained to operate the 
new, complex equipment that industry must 
have. This change is particularly difficult 
for the older worker who has been trained 
and has gained years and years of experience 
in a particular job. It is difficult for him 
to learn a new skill without assistance. 

Our physically and mentally handicapped 
workers are, in many cases, faced with this 
additional problem of technical handicaps. 
Today, many of them are confronted with 
the problem of starting all over again, be- 
cause the skill they mastered is no longer 
required. Imagine, if you will, the frustra- 
tion and fears of these courageous people 
who face for the second time the tremendous 
obstacles to finding their place among the 
working and self-supporting members of our 
society. 

Large industry is making a valuable con- 
tribution to the problem by a great variety 
of training programs and sound long-range 
planning. Labor organizations are moving 
to meet the situation with training courses. 
But this apparently is not enough. Many 
smaller businesses simply cannot afford the 
training costs involved. 

I believe there is a clear call for immediate 
national leadership on this tough and 
rapidly growing unemployment problem. We 
need a coordinated effort, State-by-State, to 
retrain the technically handicapped. 

The problem of the technically handi- 
capped person is not only a difficult employ- 
ment situation. It is one of our great edu- 
cational challenges. Proper leadership in 
helping to retrain and reeducete the tech- 
nically handicapped may well determine 
whether substantial numbers of people be- 
come public dependent or independent wage 
earners; whether they and their families will 
eat or won't eat; whether additional new un- 
employment benefit programs become neces- 
sary to alleviate hardship. This is a prime 
management and labor problem which, in 
my judgment, requires immediate attention. 

Can't we meet this problem with the same 
enthusiasm, determination, and success that 
we experienced with the physically handi- 
capped? Haven't we an organizational pat- 
tern in this committee that can be adapted 
for this purpose? Shouldn’t we devote every 
possible effort to this growing problem of 
job dislocation and displacement? I am not 
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suggesting that the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped take on this task. I am strongly sug- 
gesting that the administration give this 
project immediate consideration, and per- 
haps many individuals from this Commit- 
tee, especially at the State level, would be 
able to provide much advice and guidance. 

In Delaware, we have had a small pilot 
program in operation for the past 15 months 
under the guidance of the State unemploy- 
ment compensation commission. They have 
successfully retrained about 100 women, 
many of whom were unemployed sewing 
machine operators, to become practical 
nurses. These women are now working in 
our local hospitals. We are sure that there 
are other places where retraining can be 
accomplished. 

Beyond the humanitarian aspects of such 
& program, this effort to retrain the tech- 
nically handicapped also has the same eco- 
nomic incentives that we have found in our 
work with the physically handicapped. Un- 
employed persons are dependent upon un- 
employment compensation programs and 
perhaps ultimately on State welfare funds 
for income, During the time they are un- 
employed, they pay no taxes. If we can 
help them acquire new skills, they probably 
will return considerably more than the very 
minimal costs of retraining. 

In the last few weeks I have had a check 
made with various Government organiza- 
tions and find that to date little has been 
done in a formal way about the problem. 
On the other hand everyone seems to agree 
that the problem exists, that it will grow, 
and that it will not solve itself. 

Ultimately, jobs will be available for per- 
sons whose skills are displaced by tech- 
nological change. Economic history fur- 
nishes us abundant evidence that this is 
always the case. By 1975, economists have 
predicted, there may not be a labor force 
large enough to meet the Nation’s needs. 
I believe this is a problem and an oppor- 
tunity we cannot ignore. In Delaware, we 
are looking for new ways to ease the burden 
of job dislocation and unemployment by re- 
training persons so they can obtain good, 
new jobs. We are convinced this project 
can be accomplished by the same team effort 
among industry, labor, community institu- 
tion and government that has sparked our 
successful program to employ the physically 
handicapped. If we go to work now as a 
team we can almost certainly solve the prob- 
lem without a large governmental effort. 
If we ignore it, we will very likely be faced 
in the future with demands for a crash pro- 
gram by Government to solve it. 





Meeting the Challenges of Science and 
Technology 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today-as 
we attempt to unveil the mysteries of the 
space age, it becomes apparent that sci- 
ence and technology will be increasingly 
important in efforts to learn more of the 
universe and, insofar as possible, gain 
control of its forces. 

We realize, of course, that exploration 
of outer space is no longer just fantasy 
for “Buck Rogerish” comic strips, 
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Rather, in a highly competitive world, 
the control of space may well determine 
victory or defeat for conflicting forces— 
principally communism versus free- 
dom—around the globe. 

Progress in science and technology can 
be achieved, and sustained, not upon 
wishful thinking, but rather upon the 
creation of a sound foundation of highly 
trained and educated individuals; par- 
ticularly in such fields as engineering and 
science. 

Recently, Alan T. Waterman, Director 
of the National Science Foundation, 
spoke before the Association of National 
Advertisers, in Chicago, outlining some 
of the basic objectives he felt should be 
achieved if our Nation is to provide an 
adequate “pool” of brainpower to meet 
the challenges of the future. Dr. Water- 
man stressed the need for emphasis on 
two aspects of ou rscience and technol- 
ogy training program, including: (a) 
The encouragement of support of basic 
research; and (b) the identification, 
motivation, and thorough training of 
future scientists and engineers. To help 
achieve these objectives, the Director 
suggested the following things: 

First. Raise the status of teachers, 
particularly high-school teachers. 

Second. Encourage learning both for 
young and old. 

Third. Encourage the development of 
individual talents. 

Fourth. Provide basic subjects in the 
early years of education as a firm yet 
flexible foundation for life in a rapidly 
changing world. 

Fifth. Improve the content of courses 
considered essential for general educa- 
tion while still retaining flexibility and 
high quality of training for careers of all 
sorts. 

Sixth. Provide the necessary physical 
equipment in buildings, laboratories, li- 
braries, teaching, and learning aids. 

Seventh. Stimulate and encourage ex- 
cellence in learning by suitable prizes, 
scholarships, fellowships, or other 
awards. 

_To give my fellow Senators the benefit 
of the wide gamut of ideas put forward 
in Director Waterman’s speech, I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

SomME GOALS FOR THE PURSUIT OF EXCELLENCE 
(Remarks by Alan T. Waterman, Director, 

National Science Foundation, before the 

Association of National Advertisers, Chi- 

cago, Ill., May 22, 1959) 

By whatever name history records -it— 
atomic age, age of science, or space age—this 
time in which we live promises to stimulate 
man’s interest and accomplishment in sci- 
ence and technology as seldom, if ever, be- 
fore. In spite of differences that exist be- 
tween nations, they all agree on one point—- 
the importance of science and technology for 
their future. All nations are witnessing a 
sudden awakening to the immense poten- 
tialities of science and technology—a world 
movement of possibly greater significance 
than the industrial age which preceded it. 

This forward push of science is a challenge 


of great and noble proportion, since it prom- 
ises to extend mankind’s economic and social 


horizons beyond the limitation of immediate 
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material wants and needs. At the same time, 
these vast frontiers for the advancement of 
human progress which we see distantly in 
the new science will continue to pose ever- 
increasing social problems for the people of 
the world and for relationships between 
nations. 

In case we did not realize it before, events 
of the past few years have brought out 
clearly that this is still a highly competitive 
world. As though by inexorable force, the 
spotlight of world affairs has been turned to 
focus upon our competition with Russia. 
This competition is extremely serious—at 
least in the short-range view. Clearly the 
Soviets are dedicated to world leadership in 
science and technology—not in the sense of 
military competition, but rather in the sense 
of achieving world supremacy without the 
need of military domination. 

Among other nations, we shall ultimately 
have to reckon with the genius for organiza- 
tion and the industry of the German people, 
the industry and learning ability of the Japa- 
nese, and the industry and potentialities of 
the Chinese. China is coming along fast, as 
all industrious and vigorous nations can be 
expected to do. I find no basis whatever for 
us to be complacent. 

Neither can we as a people make the mis- 
take ‘of assuming that all of the require- 
ments for leadership in this competition can 
be met by our Government. Such view 
smacks too much of “Let George do it”—or 
rather “Let Sam do it.” We can succeed 
only by insuring that the people clearly un- 
derstand the situation in order that they may 
act vigorously to carry out measures essen- 
tial for success. By so doing, each of us will 
play his part in improving the welfare and 
advancing the progress of all mankind. If 
we are successful in this we shall not only 
achieve the things we want ourselves, but 
we shall be able to exercise the leadership 
which is necessary for the freedom of the 
world. 

How are we to define our goals in such a 
campaign? Of one thing we can be sure— 
it will take the best effort we can muster. 
Here we are truly concerned with ‘“excel- 
lence,” the pursuit or the recognition of ex- 
cellence. 

Our emphasis must be on quality; quality 
in native ability, quality in training, quality 
in performance. 

Quality in native ability we have in abun- 
dance, latent among our youth, from all 
walks of life. We must identify these young 
people early, give them every encouragement 
and opportunity to develop their aptitudes to 
the fullest, whatever these may be, for their 
own future and for the future of our society. 

Quality in training for these young people 
we must insist upon. This means superior 
teaching and superior teachers, together with 
the equipment and materials they should 
have. 

Quality in performance in science and 
technology requires that we push forward 
the frontiers of science with all the vigor at 
ourcommand. This means full support, both 
financial and moral for the needs of our com- 
petent basic research scientists and engi- 
neers. Especially does this include the con- 
struction of costly capital installations such 
as those required for nuclear physics, as- 
tronomy, and the exploration of outer space. 

These requirements are clear. More im- 
portantly, we must determine to meet them. 
This will not be easy. To succeed, every 
organization, every citizen, every parent 
must realize responsibilities and play ac- 
tive roles. These are essential ingredients 
of excellence. 

But is there not another issue to be 
faced? Should we not ask a further ques- 
tion? Excellence in what and for what? 
To excel as a nation—among nations—in- 
volves leadership in thought and deeds, se- 
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curity from military attack or other forms 
of aggression, and freedom and independ- 
ence of action, with due regard for the rights 
and welfare of others. Excellence within 
a nation emerges from such bases as sound 
and strong ideals and aims; a streng, wise, 
and representative government; a stable 
and prosperous economy; and from 4 
healthy and well-educated people, a strong 
labor force, industrial and business com- 
petence, a proud culture, and last. but not 
least, vigorous and vital youth. 

Perhaps what is missing is a clear con- 
ception on the part of our citizens of what 
our objectives are as a nation and more im- 
portantly how we can achieve them—and 
most important of all, what each citizen's 
responsibility is in cooperating. Probably 
we would agree on our traditional objective 
of peace and prosperity—‘“the pursuit of 
happiness.” However, we do not seem to 
understand that it will be impossible to 
maintain our own prosperity and world 
peace unless we do, and do promptly, the 
things necessary to compete in a modern 
world. What is meant by this? Simply to 
develop our capabilities, both individually 
and collectively, to the fullest and then, 
in order to maintain a sound economy, 
identify and select the areas of endeavor 
which should engage our fullest attention 
in terms of money and effort. In science 
we should put maximum emphasis upon the 
relatively modest needs of basic research in 
order to learn all the possibilities of prog- 
ress in technology and then choose care- 
fully the fields for development that re- 
quire large capita] sums. 

As a nation we are justly proud of our 
high standard of living. This is surely an 
asset, but what part does it play in world 
competition? I think most would agree 
that much of what constitutes a high stand- 
ard of living in the public mind is not 
directed at the real issues ahead. It is 
true that a high standard of living should 
accompany success in the major problems 
a nation faces, but I question the concept 
of a high standard of living as-an end in 
itself—unless one includes high standards 
of conduct, education, performance, and 
aims. If it were an end in itself, then a 
nation could exhaust its strength In pro- 
viding greater conveniences, comfort, and 
pleasures for its-people and sacrifice its 
place as a world power, or even suffer ob- 
livion. 

A nation depends upon its citizens both 
for its internal strength and prosperity and 
for its position among nations. A democratic 
nation must concentrate upon the quality 
and performance of its citizens in order both 
to achieve the best for them individually and 
the best for the nation as a whole, to say 
nothing of the part played by the nation 
among others. Our goals, then, should 
plainly be first—the development of excel- 
lence among all our citizens to the extent of 
their capacity and to provide opportunities 
for its achievement; and second—the devel- 
opment of a sense of values or priorities 
among our undertakings, in terms of na- 
tional and worldwide objectives. Such aims 
cannot be accomplished promptly or to the 
required degree except by the will of the 
people and their determination to reach the 
goal. 

I believe we should all agree on this. It 
is here that we of the Government who are 
gravely concerned about the matter of ex- 
clience in our lives turn for aid to you who 
are experts in communicating with the pub- 
lic. I should, therefore, like to set before 
you some of the facts and ideas that occur 
to us where improvement should be made, 
in the hope of providing material which you 
may find useful in developing this theme. 

First and foremost, for the long haul, is 
the question of education and the encourage- 
ment of learning. Here we have been negli- 
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gent. Unless our people are thoroughly edu- 
cated for a modern world and trained to play 
important and appropriate roles in it we 
cannot hope to succeed. 

{mn this field of endeavor we need to do the 
following things: ~ 

1. Raise the status of teachers, particu- 
larly high school teachers. 

2. Encourage learning both for young and 
old. 

3. Encourage the development of individ- 
ual talents. 

4. Provide basic subjects in the early years 
of education as a firm yet flexible founda- 
tion for life in a rapidly changing world. 

5. Improve the content of courses consid- 
ered essential for general education while 
still retaining flexibility and high quality of 
training for careers of all sorts. 

6. Provide the necessary physical equip- 
ment in buildings, laboratories, libraries, 
teaching, and learning aids. 

7. Stimulate and ecourage excellence in 
learning by suitable prizes, scholarships, fel- 
lowships, or other awards. 

In the area of science and technology we 
should concentrate strongly on two points: 
(a) The encouragement of the support of 
basic research; and (b) the identification, 
motivation, and thorough training of future 
scientists and engineers. Trained manpower 
we must have to carry out our technological 
undertakings. Basic research we must have 
because it is the starting point of all science 
and, therefore, all technology. It provides 
the basic, up-to-date information, the 
breakthrough, and the highly significant 
new discoveries which pave the way for ex- 
ploitation in the development of our tech- 
nology. Unfortunately, since basic research 
explores the unknown, it cannot foretell 
what may be discovered, but unless basic 
research is prosecuted with vigor we may 
be sure of one thing—we will not even know 
what are the possibilities. 

Finally, by working through interested 
and competent groups, we should take the 
message of excellence to everyone—most es- 
pecially to parents and to children. 

Above all, we must keep our eyes on the 
ultimate goal—to cultivate to the maximum 
the talents of each individual. 

I think we should begin our campaign 
back in the local communities. Such ques- 
tions might be asked as: What is each citi- 
zen doing in his own community to uncover 
the boys and girls who may be tomorrow’s 
leaders? Is this the sole responsibility of 
teachers, guidance specialists, parents, or 
should every citizen share the job? What is 
the thinking of parents about their children’s 
future? Do they aim to develop their chil- 
dren’s talents, whatever they may be? Or 
are they primarily interested in a safe and 
secure future for them, or a job where there 
are “opportunities” (for what) ? 

Responsible educators have reported that 
some 250,000 of our very ablest youngsters 
end their education every June on gradua- 
tion from high school. These boys and girls, 
by any yardstick, are latently tomorrow’s 
leaders—but whose most effective leadership 
may not be fulfilled for want of funds or 
proper motivation. Have we neglected 
them? What fraction of the 250,000 live in 
your community and in mine? And what 
are we doing about them? Does anyone face 
the question as to whether or not they might 
have more rewarding careers and contribute 
more to their country by continuing their 
education? Have they opportunities to do 
do so? Whose responsibility is this? 

I-commend to your consideration the pos- 
sibility of trying to establish in each high 
school area throughout the Nation a com- 
munity scholarship fund—for want of a bet- 
ter name. A score of farsighted parents in 
a given community could make it their busi- 
ness to find out who are the able young- 
sters needing financial or motivational sup- 
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port to fulfill the promise of their secondary 
school achievement. Why couldn’t such a 
plan center around college alumni or alum- 
nae associations? Or local industry? Or 
local sections of scientific, educational, and 
other societies? (I should be proud if 
Princeton men would inaugurate such a 
movement. Of course, I would not suggest 
they proselyte, but the youngster could 
hardly make a better decision.) 

We badly need more highly trained spe- 
claims and most urgently in science and 
engineering. For example: we are now grad- 
uating only about 600 Ph.D.’s in engineering 
per year in comparison with 35,000 engi- 
neering graduates (B.S.). Is this adequate 
coverage of technical training for the engi- 
neer of tomorrow? 

By and large the ultimate “payoff” of 
formal education in the United States is the 
doctoral degree. Can all qualified youngsters 
hope to achieve such a degree? How many 
now would scorn the idea? What are we 
doing to change such attitudes? “ 

Because the competition we have been 
discussing is worldwide in nature, shall we 
continue to be complacent about our lack of 
competence in the languages spoken by the 
people of other major nations? Should we 
realize the handicap this is to our efforts in 
cooperation with and on behalf of other na- 
tions—this inability to communicate freely 
and naturally with other peoples? For that 
matter, should we not do more to encourage 
the education and training of individuals 
who as specialists in their own fields are 
able and willing to carry our message to 
other lands and to cooperate with them in 
their problems? 

If our promising youngsters are to enter 
colleges as undergraduates, let alone post- 
graduates, we must provide basic subjects, 
in the early years of education as a firm, 
yet flexible, foundation for life in a rapidly 
changing world. I think it can be demon- 
strated that the “hard” subjects of mathe- 
matics, English composition, languages, his- 
tory, science and others, are fundamental to 
success in any career worthy of the name. 
Indeed, our strongest liberal arts colleges 
now require substantial minors in the 
sciences, and our finest technological insti- 
tutions insist on considerable sophistication 
in the arts and letters. 

Who will teach them? Our educational 
system is about to be overwhelmed by thou- 
sands of youngsters of the postwar gen- 
eration knocking at its doors. Who will greet 
them? Will we, as a nation, accept the 
challenge and provide the numbers, and the 
quality, of teachers needed to train our chil- 
dren to face confidently and courageously a 
future which, though marked by world un- 
rest and insecurity, holds vast promise? 

How can we make the teaching profession 
more attractive? By better salaries, by merit 
promotions, by public recognition? If so, 
how bring this about, and promptly? Ours 
has been called the “affluent society,” but 
our abundance seems to be lavished on ma- 
terial, rather than intellectual, accomplish- 
ments. Earlier in our history we were liberal 
in rewarding teachers of youth; today we’are 
niggardly. Who deserves greater considera- 
tion than those who instruct our sons and 
daughters? The prestige once enjoyed by 
teachers in the United States has been lost. 
We should reStore to teachers some of the 
prestige in which they were held by our fore- 
fathers. We should, without fail, pay them 
salaries commensurate with their high call- 
ing as teachers of our children, 

What are the motivations that are most 
likely to stimulate citizens to join our pur- 
suit of excellence? Human motivations are 
many—certainly financial reward, advance- 
ment in career, prestige, accomplishment, 
the pursuit of happiness. But what about 
duty to one’s country (other than military), 
dedication to the welfare of others, service 
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to world freedom, the importance of ex- 
cellence, and other ideals we cherish? If 
they are indeed important, can we not find 
means of cultivating them in our national 
Philosophy? 

We are justly proud of our competitive 
spirit of free enterprise. We can point out, 
however, that industry today seeks the well- 
trained and well-educated man or woman 
for positions of responsibility in manage- 
ment, research, production, and distribution. 
Industry especially seeks to recruit the well- 
trained scientist and engineer. We can de- 
scribe the growing significance to our econ- 
omy of “the industry of discovery,” Sumner 
Schlicter’s apt name for modern science and 
technology. We can let parents see the sta- 
tistics which demonstrate that the eager 
and accomplished student generally earns 
more money, enjoys more prestige, advances 
faster and further, accomplishes and cre- 
ates more than the indifferent student. 

Nor should we be exclusive in presenting 
our case for the pursuit of excellence—ex- 
cellence is not class conscious nor is it con- 
fined to science alone. It should be a mat- 
ter of concern to every individual in order 
that he may both develop his life to the 
fullest and at the same time best serve his 
country and mankind. 

We can show why it is not undemocratic 
to establish special classes in our schools 
for the gifted youngster, whether he’s gifted 


in science, art, music, history, or in any . 


other field which leads to a productive 
career, I say again that the pursuit of ex- 
cellence imposes a requirement that the 
talents of each individual be cultivated to 
their maximum. Democracy must not be 
equated with mediocrity; it cannot survive 
without excellence—among its people and 
among its leaders. 


There should be no conflict between de- 
mocracy and intellectual ability. Indeed 
there are encouraging signs on this .point. 
Precise times of changing attitudes are not 
easy to discern when we observe total so- 
ciety or total economy, but from my own 
observations in recent months across wide 
geographic areas of the Nation, I think that 
those who do not underwrite intellectual 
ability may be whistling past the graveyard 
to keep up the courage of their own dimin- 
ishing company. Why are thousands of citi- 
zens getting up at unheard of hours in the 
morning to study physics. and Russian by 
television? What accounts for the popular- 
ity of the TV show, “College Bowl,” in which 
four of the top students of one college match 
intellects with four representing another col- 
lege—and the winners are greeted on their 
campus like returning football heroes. 

So far as I am concerned, the answer to 
all these questions is quite simple—we 
have underestimated the desire of our citi- 
zens to learn and to know. If this is true, 
today is a fine time to begin to portray and 
to develop our theme of excellence. What- 
ever our calling, each citizen among us 
should be brought to feel an especial re- 
sponsibility of his own to recognize and to 
cultivate excellence, for himself, and for his 
children. If then we shoulder our responsi- 
bilities together, we will, as Dr. James R. Kil- 
lian, Special Assistant to the President for 
Science and Technology, stated in a recent 
address, ‘Deepen our understanding and en- 
large our views of the world, enhance our 
sense of beauty and order, augment our 
power and wealth, and minister humanely, 
benignly, and responsibly to the needs of 
our fellows, our Government, and our coun- 
try.” I can think of no finer objectives 
than these for the pursuit of excellence. 
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Dilemma of Nation’s Egg Farmers 
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HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the plight of egg farmers continues to 
concern us all. A thoughtful discussion 
of this dilemma has appeared in the 
Pendleton (Oreg.) East Oregonian of 
June 18, 1959. The editorial points out 
one shocking truth—that it is the small 
egg producer who is suffering the most 
cruelly during this crisis. As a contri- 
bution to the discussion of what to do 
about our hard-hit egg producers, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp this inform- 
ative editorial entitled, “The Egg and 
We.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE EGG AND WE 

With grain and poultry surpluses it’s al- 
most the same old question—as it was with 
the chicken and the egg—the question of 
which came first. Egg producers are going 
broke in part because of the high price of 
grain feed, and feed is high because of Fed- 
eral Government price supports, which come 
from tax payments, part of which of course 
come from egg producers. 

In the hardest hit area—New Jersey—the 
bankruptcy rate among poultry farmers this 
year has already hit 17.1 percent. In lesser 
degree the pinch is being felt as well through- 
out the country. 

The U.S. Agricultural Marketing Service 
reports that in mid-April the average price 
received by the farmer for eggs was 28.1 cents 
a dozen—10.4 below. the price a year ago. 
And prices have been falling off since, hover- 
ing around the 1941 low. New Jersey farm- 
ers are selling for 830 cents a dozen eggs that 
cost them 39 cents a dozen to produce. Fowl 
prices are similarly depressed. 

How did poultry farmers get into their 
present bind? Well, for one thing, they're 
too efficient for their own good. Production 
of eggs this year is up 7 percent over 1958, as 
against a rise of only 2 percent in popula- 
tion. 

With the demand for more and more food 
in World War II “egg factories” sprang up 
and output virtually exploded. Flocks now 
range up to a million birds. Mass hatcheries, 
more scientific feeding, use of antibiotics, 
even the piping in of music to keep the layers 
happy—all these add up to great overpro- 
duction. 

At the same time, Government support of 
grain has raised the cost of keeping the 
hens at work. Feed prices have increased 
400 percent since 1939, and they represent 
more than 60 percent of the poultry farm- 
er’s total outlay. Just to bring a day-old 
chick into its laying period costs about $2. 

What to do about it? Lobbyists for the 
farmers are suggesting Federal production 
controls, price supports, other emergency 
measures. But, as Herman I. Miller, poultry 
specialist for the Marketing Service, points 
out, 1.7 million farms produce the Nation’s 
eggs, and these are marketed in 25,000 out- 
lets: Just to police production and sale 


would require more supervisors than we 
have egg farmers. 

The Department of Agriculture on June 
2 announced that it would begin a pro- 
gram of weekly purchases of frozen whole 
eggs. And since April 16, when purchase of 
dried eggs for the school-lunch program was 
stopped, the Department has been buying 
dried eggs to stabilize prices. The cost of 
the school-lunch and price-stabilization pro- 
grams has topped $15 million. 

Chairman Haroutp D. Cooiey of the House 
Agriculture Committee on June 5 chal- 
lenged Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson to use more of the so-called section 
32 funds for egg purchases. The reference 
is to a provision of 1935 amendments to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act which author- 
izes the use of 30 percent of customs re- 
ceipts to pay bdunties on farm exports equal 
to the difference between domestic and 
world prices. Some $300 million is available. 

Meanwhile, the small farmer, rather than 
the egg factory proprietor, is suffering, and 
the already decimated ranks of small op- 
erators are dwindling. The day when the 
farmer’s wife kept chickens and sold eggs 
for pin money has virtually disappeared, but 
the old rural saying is truer than ever—'‘'Zip 
goes the egg money.” 





A Memorial to Samuel Hale Sibley 
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HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
trustees of the University of Georgia 
Foundation recently adopted a memorial 
to the late Judge Samuel Hale Sibley, re- 
nowned Georgia attorney and jurist who 
served for many years with distinction 
to himself and his State of Georgia as 
U.S. judge for the northern district of 
Georgia and as both judge and chief 
judge of the court of appeals of the fifth 
Federal circuit. Judge Sibley was one 
of Georgia’s most illustrious sons. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this memorial to his memory 
be printed in the Appendix of the REc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the me- 
morial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

A MEMORIAL TO SAMUEL HALE SIBLEY, 1873- 
1958, BY THE TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 
GEORGIA FOUNDATION 
Many memorials will be written of Judge 

Samuel Hale Sibley. Each will be de- 

served. We do not believe that we have 

the power to exaggerate his qualities as a 

lawyer, judge, man, and Christian gentie- 

man, 

He was born in Union Point, Ga., in 1873. 
In 1892 he graduated at the University of 
Georgia with a bachelor of arts degree, and 
the following year with a degree of bachelor 
of laws. In each he attained the highest 
scholastic honors. 

He began and continued the practice of 
law in Union Point. His character, ability, 
and success were so great that he became 
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Georgia’s foremost lawyer. Clients came to 
him from every class and quarter in Geor- 
gia. 

In 1920 he was appointed as U.S. judge for 
the northern district of Georgia, by President 
Wilson. In 1932 he was appointed to the 
court of appeals of the fifth Federal circuit. 
He became its chief judge, and presided over 
it until his retirement in 1954. ° 

The lawyers of Georgia rank him as the 
greatest lawyer of his generation. Justice 
Cardozo of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, referred to Judge Sibley as the best 
U.S. judge on any court. 

With all of his great character, mind, and 
ability, Judge Sibley was one of the kind- 
est and most lovable men. He was habitual- 
ly considerate, kind, and thoughtful. In 
many ways he was as gentle as a wom- 
an. Georgia has had, and will have, no 
greater man, 

Judge Sibley was one of the incorporators 
of the University of Georgia Foundation, 
and also one of the original board of trus- 
tees. He served for many years and re- 
signed only because of his ill health. We 
were honored by his association and serv- 
ices on our board of trustees. Many of our 
members claimed him as a warm friend. 
His memory will ever be a sweet and gracious 
one. 

Respectfully subm’**ted. 

HaTION LOVEJOY, 
Chairman, 

RoBERT B,. TROUTMAN, 

HuUGHES SPALDING, 
Committee. 





Educational Broadcasting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on 
May 7, 1959, before the Institute for 
Education by Radio-Television spon- 
sored by the Ohio State University, Mr. 
Paul L. Chamberlain, manager for mar- 
keting broadcast, military, industrial 
electronic equipment division of the 
General Electric Co., Syracuse, N.Y., de- 
livered an extremely informative ad- 
dress on the subject of “Whither Edu- 
cational Broadcasting?” 

Mr. Chamberlain is well known to the 
educational and commercial broadcast- 
ing fields, and his views have long stim- 
ulated important discussions in both 
areas. 

The institute is the principal forum of 
educational broadcasting in the United 
States and Canada, and this year at its 
session in Columbus, *Ohio, attracted 
more than 600 delegates from educational 
and commercial broadcasting and edu- 
cation. 

In order that this excellent address 
may be made available for the reading 
by all Members of Congress, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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WHITHER EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING? 


(By Paul L. Chamberlain, manager of market- 
ing broadcast, military, industrial, indus- 
trial electronics division, General Electric 
Co., Syracuse, N.Y., before the Institute for 
Education by Radio-Television, Columbus, 
Ohio, May 7, 1959) 

I am very happy to be with you on this 
occasion. Speaking for General Electric and 
for myself, I congratulate you for the .tre- 
mendous job you have done, and are doing, 
for education by radio and television. Your 
efforts are bearing fruit and are receiving in- 
creased recognition throughout the Nation. 

It is particularly appropriate for us as 
proponents of education by radio and tele- 
vision to take time to stand back from our 
immediate jobs and take a look at just where 
we are; where we are going; and how we plan 
to get there. 

Without such reappraisals, we may run 
the risk of learning too late that we have 
been devoting our efforts and our resources 
to inadequate goals. And perhaps, we may 
fail to recognize the cumulative impact of 
gradual but continuing change. 

For several years, you have experimented 
with the various phases of educational tele- 
vision. You have ebtained amazing results 
at the college level, at the adult level, and 
even in classrooms at the lower grade levels. 
You have used closed-circuit television, 
broadcast television, and microwave for in- 
structional and cultural programing. We 
are aware of the success you have had and 
the results you have obtained in expanding 
the scope, depth and quality of curriculum 
content. You have proven that every facet 
of television has its place in education at 
all levels of learning. 

Today, however, I would like to explore 
with you the future of educational tele- 
vision solely in the primary and secondary 
schools. These are the levels which have, 
and which are, receiving the initial impact 
of our expanding population. 

It is estimated that this year, more than 
$34 billion will be invested in educational 
facilities throughout the Nation. While the 
greatest portion of this will be for class- 
room space, it is interesting to note that the 
national shortage will still stand at more 
than 200,000. 

With this appalling situation, why is it 
that taxpayers continue to defeat school- 
construction bond issues at special referen- 
dums? Especially, when in private con- 
versation, few taxpayers will deny the need 
for additional classrooms. 

This is not an easy question to answer. 
State legislators and school administrators 
have given serious thought to the situation 
and it would-be misleading to say they are 
not perturbed. However, some are still pos- 
sessed with the thought that education, like 
the Nation, can only be saved by a spend- 
thrift philosophy that could bring ruin to 
both education and to the economy. . 

In spite of the tax revolts we have wit- 
nessed in several States during recent 
months, the search is continuing for new 
areas of taxation. Apparently one simple 
fact is being overlooked. No government— 
be it Federal, State, city, village, or school 
district—can build.one schoolroom or in- 
crease one teacher’s salary without first 
raising the money by taxing the public. 
And, the public is balking. 

Yet, we the public must assure the edu- 
cation of our children if this Nation is to 
remain great in the missile and space era we 
are now entering. Children are our most 
valuable resource to meet the challenges of 
the future, and it is our responsibility to see 
that they are adequately prepared. 
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First, let’s consider the staggering costs 
of our present system of centralization. 
Secondly, let’s consider what efficiencies and 
savings can be realized without sacrificing 
quality of education if we go one step fur- 
ther in centralization. The step I suggest 
is the consolidation of instruction across 
many school districts through the use of 
television. 

To illustrate the tremendous cost of pres- 
ent centralization, I will use a hypothetical 
centralized school district in my own central 
New York State. This hypothetical district 
represents a composite of several districts in 
the area. 

My composite school district was central- 
ized in 1950, following a long fight among 
the several towns affected. The average 
school tax was approximately $15 per $1,000 
of assessed valuation. Today, 9 years later, 
the average school tax is $45 per $1,000, a 
threefold increase. I am sure this is. not 
unique for my hypothetical district. 

Now, the reason for this increase in taxes. 
Because of the expanding population, tax- 
payers have had to authorize more than $8 
million for construction of new school build- 
ings. They have rejected other bond issues 
for about half this amount, and the end 
of the tax increase is not in sight. My dis- 
trict still needs a new elementary school to 
relieve crowded conditions and to eliminate 
double sessions, 

Unless we make more efficient use of edu- 
cational facilities, property taxes will have 
to increase another 40 percent in the next 6 
years, since school costs are expected to 
double. 

The boom in babies is going to continue. 
Last year, in New York State, a record 
362,000 births were reported. Based on pres- 
ent educational practices, New York State 
will need 3,700 additional classrooms each 
year just to take care of the expected in- 
crease in enrollment. Add this to our pres- 
ent shortage of 9,500 classrooms, and 2,000 
new ones needed annually merely to replace 
obsolete facilities, and the cost of our class- 
room needs in New York State becomes as- 
tronomical, especially when you consider 
that the cost per classroom ranges from 
$25,000 to $50,000. 

Then we will need new school buses—at 
an average cost of about $8,000 each—to 
transport the new children to the new class- 
rooms in the new schools we will have to 
build, Love never saw such an eternal tri- 
angle. 

Transportation alone has become a large 
item in school budgets. In my hypothetical 
central New York school district, taxpayers 
are supporting a fleet of 35 buses, annually 
covering more than one-quarter-million 
miles at a cost of more than $100,000. This 
is only 1 of 500 centralized school districts 
in New York State. Educational transporta- 
tion is big business. : 

Billions upon billions of dollars have been 
invested in education by State legislatures 
and by school districts, as well as by foun- 
dations. Without these funds, education 
could not possibly have grown as it did over 
the last century. The money for all this 
has come from a prosperous people, who on 
the whole, also enjoy the highest standard 
of living of any people anywhere. But, the 
standard of living which has made these 
funds possible, is being threatened by stead- 
ily increasing taxation. When the tax load 
reaches the point where the people’s stand- 
ard of living is threatened by reduced real 
income, education itself will be in jeopardy. 

Something has to be done before that 
point is reached. Some have suggested we 
make more efficient use of our present 
schoolbuildings by sending pupils to school 
in two or three shifts. I don’t think this 
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is the answer. Statistics indicate that wher- 
ever this has been tried, there has been an 
alarming increase in juvenile delinquency. 

Others suggest we use our schoolbuildings 
the year around, with staggered vacations. 
This appears to have merit and warrants 
further consideration. 

Neither of these suggestions solve the 
problem of the shortage of qualified and 
capable teachers and the increased budgets 
required to hire them—if they could be 
found. 

According to estimates, 70,000 new teach- 
ers will be required over the next 8 years in 
New York State. About 35,000 of these, or 
50 percent, will be required because of in- 
creased enrollment. The other 35,000 will 
be reqiured for normal replacement due to 
marriage, retirements, etc. My State is 
presently 1,000 teachers short of its normal 
requirements. And-.next year, the State is 
faced with a large retirement, with too few 
available replacements. Similar conditions 
prevail in other States. 

There is little doubt that the time has 
arrived when we must take stock of our 
educational efforts. We need a method 
which will offer more economy and more 
efficient use of teaching talents. That meth- 
od is broadcast educational television. 

Educational groups represented by this 
audience have done a remarkable job of 
proving the feasibility of educational tele- 
vision. You have accomplished such an ex- 
cellent job, that few now doubt that teach- 
ing can be done successfully by television. 

I believe the time has come to take edu- 
cational television out of the laboratory- 
proven stage and apply it full scale to help 
solve the economic problems outlined earlier. 
Instead of concentrating on what we can 
do for one school, or for one community, 
by using one TV station, I suggest we explore 
what we can do with a system of educa- 
tional stations serving an entire area of 
many school districts. 

Martin Codel of Television Digest, has 
quoted me as saying that within 10 years, 
the number of educational television sta- 
tions may well be greater than the number 
of commercial TV stations. I know some 
people suspected I had been indulging in 
marijuana when that. statement appeared. 
But similar suspicions existed 14 years ago 
when I did some “crystal-balling” on the 
future of entertainment TV. Let me quote 
from a speech I gave May 1, 1945, to the 
Advertising Club of Boston. 

“The public may have doubts as to 
whether plastic bodied automobiles and such 
things as helicopters will be ready right 
after the war, but there is no doubt in their 
minds about television. Television can have 
a great effect on our cultural and habit 
patterns. It may well change our way of 
life to a greater extent then the automo- 
bile, the radio, or the movies. It will have 
a profound effect on education, amusements, 
and advertising. 

“Statements such as these bring up the 
question, just where is television today and 
how fast will it grow postwar. 

“There are nine television stations now 
operating—three in New York City, one in 
Philadelphia, one in Schenectady, two in 
Chicago, and two in Los Angeles. They have 
a potential audience of about 22 million 
people. 

“We believe that 90 to 100 stations will 
be in operation 2 years after the war. In 
fact there are 119 applications on file with 
the Federal Communications Commission 
right now. 

“Within 5 years after the war we believe 
that at least 140 to 150 stations will be 
on the air serving nearly two-thirds of. the 
population of the United States, and within 
10 years, there may well be 500 or more 
television transmitters in operation.” 
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That statement caused quite a stir 14 years 
ago. So did my Statement regarding the 
future of educational television when it 
appeared in Television Digest a few months 
ago. Today, there are some 40 educational 
television stations. If educational television 
is to outnumber the approximately 550 
commercial TV stations, we have a lot of 
growing to do. But it can be done—with 
a systems approach. I repeat my prediction, 
that within 10 years, the number of educa- 
tional stations may well be greater than 
the number of commercial stations. 

I propose the utilization of a multiplicity 
of educational TV stations on a consolidated 
basis. This system would spread simul- 
taneous programs from several educational 
stations across many school districts from 
a central point. There would be at least 
four stations serving all school districts in 
a radius of 30 or 40 miles. Such a system 
could serve all grades, kindergarten through 
12, in each school district. 

Television instruction would be available 
an average of about one-third of the 7-hour 
school day, to each level of education. For 
instance, one station would program a total 
of 2 hours and 20 minutes at the first-grade 
level; 2 hours and 20 minutes at the second- 
grade level; and 2 hours and 20 minutes to 
the third-grade level during the school day. 
The other three stations would be telecast- 
ing programs to other grades at the same 
time. . , 

This systems approach is what I meant 
earlier when I mentioned that perhaps we 
should take one more step in our process 
of centralization. Admittedly, many prob- 
lems will be involved. Undoubtedly many 
current standard practices will be obsoleted 
by such a systems approach. There will be 
fears about the loss of home rule. 

But in this audience, we have a solid core 
of experience in the solution of many prob- 
lems and in the promoting of educational 
television. 

But first, you must get the economic facts 
together. It won’t be difficult.. I have 
done a little searching in my own area of 
Syracuse and have come up with some in- 
teresting statistics which I will use as an 
example. 

Ina radius of 40 miles, from Syracuse, 
there are 92 school districts, with 452 
schools, in 6 counties. Total public school 
enrollment in this area is approximately 
178,000. State aid for education is more 
than $4414 million annually, In addition, 
the real estate taxes for schools and educa- 
tion amount to more than $32 million for a 
total of $77 million budgeted for education 
in the 6-county area. And we still have 
classroom shortages and teacher shortages. 

It is estimated that in one county alone, 
taxpayers will be in debt for more than $100 
million for public school construction by 
1970, unless rigid economy is practiced. 

We must improve the quality of Ameri- 
can education at a price we can afford. In 
Dade County, Florida, some 5,600 pupils are 
participating in a classroom educational- 
television experiment, using one station. 
According to figures published in Newsweek 
magazine, important financial savings have 
been realized wihout sacrificing quality of 
education. With TV classes numbering 300 
or more students, teaching by TV is saving 
the school system $300,000 this year—the 
equivalent of 60 teachers’ salaries. More- 
over, ‘with auditoriums and lunchrooms uti- 


lized for TV sessions, 76 new classrooms did ' 


not have to be built, lighted, or maintained, 
and additional sa s are estimated at 
more than $1 million. This is but one ex- 
periment. which proves that educational 
television is economically feasible. 

From and economic standpoint alone, 
there are many reasons why this system 
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of instruction should be expanded into every 
county and every State in the Nation. 

Since the average auditorium will seat 
about 500 students, the cafeteria another 
200, and the gyms at least another 500 
students, we have in these three locations 
seating capacity for approximately 1,200. All 
three of these locations may readily be used 
as is or adapted with sliding walls for the 
individual monitoring of several different 
programs at one time, thus adding to the 
normal capacity of individual classrooms. 

The classical idea of 25 students per 
teacher no longer holds true in many 
crowded schools today. We can successfully 
teach more students with the same number 
of teachers we now have by using large- 
screen television-projection equipment, or a 
multiplicity of receivers in classes of 300 to 
400, if the auditorium or gymnasium is used 
for instructional purposes. The classroom 
instructors will, of course, handle the regu- 
lar assignments of discipline, examinations, 
discussion, and homework appraisals. 

Later, assuming the temporary use of 
auditoriums and gymnasiums is successful, 
architectural plans for new schools—which 
will be needed to at least replace presently 
obsolete buildings—will be designed with 
rooms for large-scale viewing. 

For the present, however, the above men- 
tioned locations may be used by the simple 
addition of viewing-monitors or receivers, 
thus improving the efficiency of use of pres- 
ent facilities. 

If we multiply the number of students in 
each of the gymnasium-auditorium locations 
by the number of school buildings served by 
an areawide TV system, we can readily see 
the large number of students served by the 
instructor, without the expense of building 
many additional classrooms and trying to 
obtain many additional, and probably un- 
available, teachers. 

In'the Syracuse area, there are about 600 
fifth-grade classes in 6 counties. In this 
grade, there are 16,000 pupils. All could be 
taught at one time by just 1 television 
instructor, rather than by the 435 normally 
needed classroom instructors. Please let me 
stress here, we do not mean to displace the 
presently employed teachers. We cannot 
teach all subjects on a full-time basis by 
television. Instructors will be needed to 
teach non-TV subjects and to perform other 
functions in the TV-taught subjects. 

The point we want to emphasize is that 
by serving our 6-county area of 452 schools, 
in 92 districts, by a multichannel educa- 
tional television system, tremendous econ- 
omies will be realized, and the quality of 
instruction improved. 

We suggest that the area be served by four 
UHF transmitters, sending programs from 
central studios or classrooms, to each rocm 
in grades 1 through 12. This would permit 
an average of one-third of the school day to 
be taught by television in each of the 12 
grades. For “constructional economies, all 
four transmitters would be housed in one 
building. The four antennas would be 
mounted atop one tower. 

Estimated costs of transmitters, studio 
facilities, building, land, road access, and 
classroom. distribution equipment and re- 
ceivers, is $2,264,000. This amount would be 
spread over 92 school districts. This aver- 
ages to less than $28,700 per district, or less 
than the average cost of one additional 
classroom per district. Pupil cost for the 
district amqunts to $14.81. 

Now, let’s estimate the cost of operating 
the television system for one school year. 
We have checked operational costs of sev~- 
eral successful ETV stations. They average 
about $500,000 annually. Operational costs 
for our four-station plant would probably 
run in the neighborhood of $1144 million an- 
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nually. This is a quick estimate and may be 
high. 

However, taking this figure and averaging 
it across the 92 districts, we find the cost 
per district per year to be $16,300 or $8.42 
per student. This is less than 2 percent of 
the present $493 cost for education per stu- 
dent annually in this 92-district area. 

It was recently stated in Syracuse, by a 
noted State educator, that the development 
of a major educational television station in 
that city appears to be far off. The chief 
stumbling block, it was said, is the high cost 
of educational television. For one station, 
perhaps this reasoning is justifiable. But 
the economics of the systems approach across 
county boundaries make educational tele- 
vision so inexpensive, that legislators can 
no longer afford not to consider educational 
television; especially when each school dis- 
trict shares the cost in proportion to the 
student population. 

Several reliable manufacturers are avail- 
able who can assist in planning for the 
television system. They will contract for 
installation of facilities; help with the ini- 
tial training of technical personnel, and eyen 
contract to service equipment and keep it 
in operation. 

This has been a broad discussion of a pro- 
posed educational television system for pri- 
mary and secondary schools. Let’s briefly 
consider some so-called fringe benefits. Time 
could be allocated to specialized groups, 
such as gifted students, the retarded, and 
the slow learners, without sacrificing the 
learning time needed for the average stu- 
dents. 

The automating of industry today is am- 
plifying the need for more skilled workers 
and less unskilled. A prominent educator 
recently stated that functional illiteracy is 
expected to result in the technological un- 
employment of more than 15 million people 
by 1970, unless serious steps are taken or 
expanded in literacy-education programs. 

Many illiterates are now enrolled in basic 
education programs. However, a far greater 
number are reluctant to enter such pro- 
grams. They are too proud or too ashamed 
to mit their problem. I was quite sur- 
prised recently to read that there are an 
estimated 250,000 illiterates right here in the 
State of Ohio. Educational television, 
through such basic courses as the three R’s, 
can help to reduce this illiteracy by bringing 
instruction right into the privacy of their 
homes, where they can learn without ever 
having to admit their plight to neighbors. 

To reach and hold the large audiences we 
are talking about, in a systems approach, TV 
instructors must become experts in visual 
presentation. They must be able to com- 
pete successfully with their commercial 
cousins of “detergent dramas,” adult west- 
erns, Mickey Mouse, and baseball games, or 
they will lose some of their audience. But 
just as surely as entertainment television 
has progressed to Leonard Bernstein and the 
New York Philharmonic, educational televi- 
sion will also live up to its potential. 

There is no other way that the vast num- 
ber of students of all ages can be reached by 
great teachers as effectively as through the 
use of this electronic medium. Robert W. 
Sarnoff, chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., recently said that if 
Dr, Harvey E. White, one of the best physics 
teachers in the country, were to divide his 
present television-student body into five 
standard college classes a day, teaching them 
in the usual way would take more than 1,300 
years. Dr. White's “Continental Classroom” 
is programed over 149 stations and is offered 
for academic credit in 250 colleges and uni- 
versities. 

There is no reason why our suggested ETV 
system could not rebroadcast similar pro- 
grams of great teachers to our six-county 
area. Our gifted high-school students, and 
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other fast learners, thus exposed to the great 
teachers, would receive tremendous benefits. 

Our warehouse of knowledge has increased 
so rapidly since the beginning of World War 
II, that it is absolutely impossible to keep 
abreast of current developments with our 
present means of learning. Various groups 
of specialists can no longer communicate 
with each other because of this progressive 
ignorance. ‘Thus, we must use every means 
at our command to minimize this effect. 
Educational television has proved that learn- 
ing, in many cases, can be quicker, more 
effective, and more easily retained than by 
conventional methods. 

I do not propose that we abandon our 
present methods of instruction, but I defi- 
nitely urge that multistation educational 
television be adopted to supplement our 
learning on a broad national scale, if we are 
to survive in this highly crowded and com- 
plex world. 





Tribute to John L. Conner, of Atlanta, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
June 1, 1959, the Board of Aldermen of 
the City of Atlanta adopted a resolution 
commending the Honorable John L. 
Conner of that city for his many out- 
standing contributions to the U.S. Navy, 
the U.S. Government, the State of Geor- 
gia, and the city of Atlanta. 

Mr. Conner has played a prominent 
role in the civic and governmental af- 
fairs of the city of Atlanta and the State 
of Georgia for many years and as an 
official and active member of the Navy 
League of the United States has worked 
diligently in support of an adequate na- 
tional defense. I am pleased to associ- 
ate myself with this tribute to Mr. Con- 
nor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this resolution of 
commendation be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF COMMENDATION ON THE 
OUTSTANDING AND VARIED Services REN- 
DERED BY THE HONORABLE JOHN LINSEY 
CoNnNER 
Whereas recent articles citing the many 

and varied services rendered by the Honor- 
able John Linsey Conner to the U.S. Navy, 
the U.S. Government, the State of Georgia, 
and the city of Atlanta have appeared in 
various publications; and 

Whereas Atlanta is proud to claim him as 
one of its good citizens; and 

Whereas the city is indeed blessed and for- 
tunate in having in its midst one who pos- 
sesses a talent in so many fields and excels 
in all of them, untiring in his efforts toward 
the progress of Atlanta and its people. Such 
@ man is the Honorable John Linsey Conner, 
one of Atlanta’s first citizens, a man who 
unselfishly and without thought of reward 
devotes his life to the service of his country: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the mayor and board of alder- 
men of the city of Atlanta, That this board 
commends the Honorable John Linsey Con- 
ner for his many outstanding contributions 
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to the U.S. Navy, the U.S. Government, the 
State of Georgia, and the city of Atlanta, 
and congratulates him on his accomplish- 
ments and expresses appreciation and pride 
for his citizenship and love of Atlanta; be it 
further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of this meeting and a copy 
thereof, under the seal of the clerk of the 
board of aldermen, be forwarded to the Hon- 
orable John Linsey Conner. 

Adopted by board of aldermen June 1, 1959. 

Approved June 3, 1959. 


A true copy. 
J.L. RICHARDSON, 
Clerk of Board of Aldermen. 





A Do-It-Yourself Crusade for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, one of 
our distinguished South Dakota citizens 
has come up with the-suggestion that 
America’s crusade for freedom, which 
includes our efforts to preserve the free 
world against communism, should have 
a counterpart in the form of a crusade 
to preserve here at home the hallowed 
freedoms which have made us great and 
kept us strong. For the information of 
the Congress and the country, I ask that 
this proposal be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

Charles R. Hayes, of Deadwood, S. 
Dak., is the author of what might be 
described as a “Do-It-Yourself Crusade 
for Freedom.” Mr. Hayes is a former 


supreme court justice in the State of / 


South Dakota. He was State chairman 
of the Taft-for-President forces in the 
South Dakota presidential primaries of 
1952, He has for many years been a 
distinguished member of the awards 
committee of the Freedoms Foundation 
of Valley Forge, Pa. Presently, he is in 
the private practice of law in South 
Dakota’s world-renowned gold rush city 
of Deadwood. His observations are al- 
ways challenging and constructive. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement-be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM (AT HOME) 
(Proposed by Charles R. Hayes, 
Deadwood, S. Dak.) 

Good reasons are declared for the so-called 
crusade for freedom being staged in foreign 
lands. Good results from this crusade, cost- 
ing many millions of dollars annually, are 
said by many to be either missing or very few. 

The words “crusade” and “freedom” are 
appealing to the American people, but words 
these days often have new and strange mean- 
ings. Labels are, of late years, rarely sig- 
nificant of the true character of a move- 
ment or organization. 

What is drastically needed now in our own 
country is a sustained crusade on the part 
of every thinking citizen to bring about free- 
doms at home, as follows: 

1, Freedom from taxation by Congress be- 
yond the limits of the supreme law. 
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2. Freedom from humbuggery by public 
servants at Washington and elsewhere. 

8. Freedom from corruption of the ballot. 

4. Freedom from arbitrary governmental 
regulation and control. 

5. Freedom from the wiles of those who 
would destroy our form and concept of gov- 
ernment. 

6. Freedom from interference with the 
birthright of man to work. 

7. Freedom from judicial legislation. 

8. Freedom from propaganda mills sup- 
ported by public revenues. 

9. Freedom from Federal domination of 
the sovereign States. 

10. Freedom from profligacy in depart- 
ments of Government. 

11. Freedom from assuming the ills of the 
earth and all its people. 

12. Freedom from surrendering to any in- 
ternational outfit the sovereignty of the 
United States. . ; 

13. Freedom from legislative appropria- 
tions designed largely for vote buying. 

14. Freedom from fiscal -policies which 
continually reduce the value of our currency. 

15. Freedom from the welfare state, the 
malignant bequest of usurpers of taxing 
powers. 

What may come from the crusade abroad 
will be of minor consequence unless an ef- 
fective and widespread crusade for freedom 
at home gets under way and meets with rapid 
and marked success. 

Millions of loyal and patriotic Americans 
can be effective and suecessful if they will 
but accept the role of the true liberal. 

Posterity will have so much more for which 
to be thankful if these freedoms are reborn 
and thereafter survive. 





Professional Responsibility and the Bar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, June 18, the Honorable Ross 
L. Malone, president of the American 
Bar Association, delivered an eloquent 
address on the subject “Professional Re- 
sponsibility and the Bar,” before the 
luncheon of the annual meeting of the 
Georgia Bar Association held at the Hotel 
DeSoto in Savannah, Ga. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of his re- 
marks be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY AND THE Bar 
(Address by Ross L. Malone, president, Ameri- 
can Bar Association, before the luncheon 
of the annual meeting of the Georgia Bar 

Association, Savannah, Ga., June 18, 1959) 

Last year a joint conference of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and the Association of: 
American Law Schools filed its final report 
with both organizations in the form of a 
definitive statement as to the special respon- 
sibilities incident to the right to practice 
law. The statement was the produot of a 
number of years of work by a distinguished 
group of lawyers and legal educators. John 
D. Randall, who will succeed me as president * 
of the American Bar Association, was co- 
chairman of the American Bar Association 
representatives; Lou F. Fulle of the faculty 
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of the Law School of Harvard University was 
the cochairman of the representatives of the 
Association of American Law Schools. 

The final statement submitted by the con- 
ference was adopted by both sponsoring 
organizations. It constitutes a unique anal- 
ysis of the professional obligation of the 
lawyer—as an advocate, as a counselor, as a 
citizen and in all of the other relationships 
normally incident to the practices of law. If 
you have not read this report, I commend it 
to you. 

The opening statement of the report is as 
follows: 

“A profession to be worthy of the name 
must inculcate in its members a strong sense 
of the special obligations that attach to their 
calling. One who undertakes the practice of 
a profession cannot rest content with the 
faithful discharge of duties assigned to him 
by others. His work must find its direction 
within a larger frame. All that he does must 
evidence a dedication, not merely to a spe- 
cific assignment, but to the enduring ideals 
of his vocation. Only such a dedication will 
enable him to reconcile fidelity to those he 
serves with an equal fidelity to an office that 
must at all times rise above the involvements 
of immediate interest.” 

In December 1958, 110 leaders of the legal 
profession of the United States met at 
Arden House, New York, under the auspices 
of the American Bar Association and Ameri- 
can Law Institute to devote 3 days to a com- 
prehensive analysis of continuing legal edu- 
cation in the United States today. The 
group was composed of 34 presidents or 
presidents-to-be of State bar associations, 20 
law school deans and faculty representatives, 
and a selected group of lawyers and judges 
from throughout the United States with spe- 
cial experience in the continuing legal edu- 
cation program. 

At the conclusion of 3 days of serious and 
intensive discussions, the group joined in a 
final statement of the conference. That 
statement, among other things, concluded: 

“A practicing lawyer has an obligation to 
continue his education throughout his pro- 
fessional life. This education not only must 
increase his professional competence but also 
better qualify him to meet his professional 
responsibilities to his clients and the public. 

“Programs for continuing education thus 
far Nave placed a major emphasis on pro- 
fessional competence and have not always 
given to.professional responsibility the at- 
tention it should have. In the future these 
programs must also emphasize the profes- 
sional responsibilities of the lawyer. They 
must help the lawyer to fulfill a wide range 
of professional responsibilities: To the 
courts, to the administration of justice, to 
law reform, to the lawmaking process, to 
his profession, and to the public.” 

It was suggested by some who attended 
this conference that while they had come to 
consider the increase of professional com- 
petence through post-admission education, 
the most significant product of the confer- 
ence was the agreement of the conferees that 
increased emphasis on professional respon- 
sibility must.be a primary objective of the 
new era of continuing legal education which 
we envisage. 

The unanimity of opinion on the part of 
the conferees as to the importance of such 
increased emphasis evidences a professional 
consciousness of the bar’s responsibility in 
this area which is quite significant. 


It is not a consciousness which is newly 
developed, however. No doubt it has existed 
as long as the members of our profession 
have recognized the existence of a duty to 
‘the courts which is paramount to their obli- 
gations to their client, as well as to their 
own individual interest. 

Several ms have been made as to 
the basis for the obligations which we en- 
compass in the term “professional respon- 
sibility,” or “public responsibility” as some 
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lawyers prefer to denominate it. Senator 
Borah in his lifetime once said: 

“If the lay citizen owes something to the 
public, far greater the obligation of the 
lawyer. Obligations to the public are to be 
measured accordingly to ability and oppor- 
tunity to serve the public, and the public in- 
terest has a right to exact services in propor- 
tion to our ability to meet the exaction just 
as the Government should collect taxes in 
accordance with ability to pay.” 

There can be no doubt that the position 
of the legal profession in our present day 
society is such that we do indeed have_a 
greater opportunity for public service than 
many other pursuits. 

The fact that in the 86th Congress 228 of 
437 Members of the House of Representatives 
and 61 of 98 Members of the U.S. Senate are 
members of our profession testifies to the 
willingness of the public in the United States 
today to entrust the public welfare—and 
indirectly their own welfare—to the hands 
of lawyers. Both Senators from 19 of our 
States are lawyers, and the chairmen of 13 
of the 16 standing committees of the U.S. 
Senate have had legal training. 

Thirty-one of the forty-nine Governors of 
our States are law graduates, and the legis- 
lative bodies of our State governments in- 
variably contain a higher percentage of law- 
yers than of members from any other voca- 
tion. 

These evidences of the confidence reposed 
by the public in individual members of our 
profession clearly-support Senator Borah's 
premise that a member of the legal profes- 
sion has a proportionately greater ability and 
opportunity to render public service—and 
there are other evidences which could be 
offered. 

There is another school of thought as to 
the basis for the professional responsibilities 
which accompany a license to practice law. 
That viewpoint was well expressed by Louis 
B. Seltzer, a distinguished Ohio journalist, 
who said to the lawyers of the country in an 
address published in the American Bar As- 
sociation Journal, “As lawyers you have a 
special role to fulfill in the administration 
of the law * * *. You have been admitted to 
the bar. You have been given.the special 
rights and privileges, and also the special 
obligations that go with that admission. 
You not only represent clients; you are also 
officers of the court. The public at large, 
therefore, has the right to expect certain 
things from you, both as individuals and as 
an organized profession.” 

Mr. Seltzer’s analysis of our special respon- 
sibilities finds them grounded in the special 
privileges which have been granted to our 
profession by society rather than in our in- 
creased ability and opportunity to render 
such service. 

Whichever of the two you prefer as the 
predicate for the existence of extraordinary 
responsibilities which attach to the practice 
of law, it is significant that there is unanim- 
ity throughout the profession as to their 
existence. 

Dean Pound finds the existence of these 
responsibilities to be a sine quo non of pro- 
fessional status when he defines a profession 
as “An organized body of men pursuing a 
learned art in the spirit of public service” and 
tells us that lacking any of the three qual- 
ities included in that definition the pursuit 
loses its professional status. It then be- 
comes merely a trade or calling in which the 
remuneration involved is the primary—as 
distinguished from the incidental—product 
of the activity and its members are no longer 
entitled to the special status as professional 
men accorded to them by society. 

The enumeration of the special obligations 
which constitute the professional responsi- 
bilities of the legal profession would require 
far more time than we have available. Gen- 
erally, however, they may be said to begin 
at compliance with the standards of conduct 
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established by our Canons of Professional 
Ethics, and to extend to the performance “in 
the spirit of public service” of all functions 
affecting the public interest which, by reason 
of our training and position in society, we 
arg especially qualified to perform. 

Obviously, most of these responsibilities 
are to be discharged by individual lawyers 
in their day-to-day practice of law. Others, 
however, are susceptible of performance only 
by lawyers acting through organized groups— 
through bar associations. In that category 
are the responsibilities of the bar in the 
policing of the bar, in disciplinary proceed- 
ing, in legal education and admissions to the 
bar, and in other areas in which the activity 
of an individual lawyer would be ineffective. 

In the light of the definition or profes- 
sional responsibility which I have suggested, 
and the constant challenge which the dis- 
charge of this responsibility poses for the 
profession, I would like to consider briefly 
some responsibilities as to which our pro- 
fessional performance is particularly im- 
portant today. 

The first is in the area of ethics in Govern- 
ment, and particularly, conflicts of interest 
which may arise in the case of the lawyer- 
legislator. In my travels about the United 
States this year I have been surprised, and 
concerned, by the number of states in which 
this question of the conduct of lawyer-legis- 
lators is one of public concern—as well as 
concern to the bar itself. 

When I stepped off a plane in Honolulu 
recently, en route back from Australia, I was 

' gurrounded by newspaper reporters who in- 
sisted upon an interview at the airport. The 
questions posed dealt almost entirely with 
the standards of conduct which lawyer- 
legislators should be expected to maintain. 
When I addressed the Bar Association of 
Hawaii 2 days later, I was told—perhaps in 
jest—that the news stories which resulted 
from my press conference had repercussions 
throughout the legislative halls of the 
capitol. 

I am surprised—and disappointed—if that 
actually was the case. I had said that 
lawyer-legisiators must be especially careful 
to avoid placing themselves in a position 
where they may be suspected of permitting 
a private interest to interfere with the per- 
formance of their public duty. SpecificaHy, 
I expressed the view that lawyers should dis- 
qualify themselves from voting upon meas- 
ures which might involve them in a conflict 
of interest and make a complete disclosure of 
the facts in any case where there is a danger 
of an apparent conflict, even though no real 
conflict exists. It seems to me that the pro- 
fessional responsibility of the bar requires 
such action, even though there results a 
higher standard of conduct than is expected 
of other legislators generally. 

It is implicit in the professional status 
which we enjoy that we will observe a higher 
standard of conduct than the general public, 
in all situations in which our status as 
lawyers places us in a materially different 
position than a layman in the same situation. 

Similar problems to those concerning 
Hawaii have been the subject of correspond- 
ence between the Governor of Minnesota 
and me. His address on the subject to the 
meeting of the Minnesota State Bar Asso- 
ciation last year contains a careful and con- 
scientious examination of the problems in 
this area and recommendations for their 
solution. 

I have been quite impressed with the 
report of the Minnesota Governor's commit- 
tee on ethics in government dealing with 
this and related questions. Governor Free- 
man and his committee are to be commended 
for taking the lead among the States in at- 
tacking a problem which all agree is difficult. 

The questions concerning Hawaii and Min- 
nesota are receiving attention in a number 
of other States. To the extent that they deal 


with the position and conduct of lawyers in 
government, the profession has a clear re- 
sponsibility to take the lead in finding solu- 
tions for them. In so doing we must find 
solutions which are consistent in every 
respect with the high standards of conduct 
which are inherent in the concept of the 
professional responsibility of the bar. 

A second responsibility of our profession, 
which seems to me to be of importance to- 
day, is that relating to legal education in all 
of its phases, including continuing legal 
education. The franchise which society 
gives us to perform legal services for the 
public is predicated upon the benefit to the 
public which results—not on the benefit that 
may result to lawyers. If benefit to lawyers 
were the criterion, no doubt the educational 
requirements for admission to the bar would 
be lowered on the theory that it would cost 
less to get a legal education if less education 
were required. 


In recognition of our professional respon- 
sibility for legal education and admissions 
to the bar, the organized bar in 1922, at the 


invitation of the American Bar Association, 
convened the National Conference on Legal 
Education. The action taken at that con- 
ference under the direction of Elihu Root 
began a new era in legal education and in 
the establishment of adequate, uniform 
standards for admission to the bar. Out of 
that conference there developed the system 
of accreditation of law schools by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association which has done so much 
to raise the standards of legal education and 
hence improve the quality of legal service 
which the public receives. 

We have made great progress in this area— 
progress for which the organized bar of the 
country is almost entirely responsible. But 
we have not completed our job and the pub- 
lic is entitled to ask why we have not done 
so. The overwhelming majority of the pro- 
fession has said to the public: “We believe 
that the requirements of the American Bar 
Association for approval of a law school con- 
stitute the minimum educational require- 
ments needed to insure qualified practitioners 
under the conditions which exist in the 
United States today. Nonetheless, 37 years 
after the ‘American Bar Association first pro- 
mulgated minimum standards for law 
schools, and authorized the publication of a 
list of the approved schools, there are still 
in existence 35 unapproved schools. Their 
graduates are being admitted to the bar of 
States whose requirements are below those 
of the great majority of the States of the 
United States. 

The determination of the requirements 
for admission to the bar are the prerogative 
of each individual State, and I would not 
have it otherwise. Nonetheless, it seems to 
me that if I practiced in a State whose 
standards fall far below those of all the rest 
of the country, I might be inclined to con- 
sider the admonition of the shotgun instruc- 
tion sometimes given to juries, in analyzing 
the position of my State on this question. 

Today there are more than 3,500 students 
attending unapproved law schools in the 
United States. True, this is a small per- 
centage of the 42,000 law students of the 
country, and represents substantial progress 
over the years, but it is not a situation that 
should be permitted to continue. Deter- 
mined action by the organized bar is in- 
dicated to complete the undertaking which 
we began 37 years ago. Only when we have 
done so can we say that the bar has dis- 
charged its professional responsibility in this 
area in the manner that the public is en- 
titled to expect of us. 

The third and final area of professional 
responsibility which I would like to mention 
relates to the problem of court congestion. 
It is a problem which is fast assuming the 
proportions of a catastrophe in many of the 
metropolitan areas of the country. The 
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backlog of cases and the time lapse between 
“At issue” and trial in many of our cities is a 
national disgrace. In the Superior Court 
of Cook County, Ill., 57.3 months is the aver- 
age interval between “at issue” and trial in 
@ personal injury case. In the Supreme 
Court of Queens County in New York City 
the interval is 38 months; in the Superior 
Court at Bridgeport; Conn., 31.5 months. In 
Anchorage, Alaska, from whence I returned 
quite recently, there was a backlog of 2,100 
cases in a one judge court at the time state- 
hood was voted—an impossible situation 
from the point of view of administering jus- 
tice. While not so acute, the problem exists 
in almost every large city in the country. 

The Federal court system is in no better 
condition nationally. At the beginning of 
this term it had 75,000 cases awaiting dis- 
position. This is enough cases to engage 
the entire judiciary of the Federal district 
courts in trials constantly for more than one 
year if no additional cases were filed. 


The problem of court congestion in the 


United States has assumed proportions 
which cause it to strike at the very core 
of the professional responsibility of the bar 
of this country. No longer can the situation 
be viewed as only a problem of court admin- 
istration; or one which concerns only judges 
alone. The legal profession is the custodian 
of the administration of justice in the 
United States. The public rightly holds us 
responsible for its effective functioning. 
Both the system and the profession are in 
jeopardy when the public loses confidence in 
the functioning of the courts. 

There can be no doubt but that if the sit- 
uation which exists in the Superior Court 
of Cook County prevailed throughout the 
United States, and it took 57 months to 
bring a case to trial everywhere in the coun- 
try, there would be a revolution insofar as 
our judicial machinery and the legal pro- 
fession are concerned. After such a revo- 
lution, it is doubtful if we would recognize 
either the courts or the legal profession. No 
one could say that in such a situation vio- 
lent action would be justified. 

We have a real and pressing professional 
responsibility for the solution of the prob- 
lem of court congestion wherever it exists— 
and the solution is in our hands—in the 
hands of the practicing lawyers who are 
handling the cases causing the cofigestion. 

It is not the cases which are tried which 
result in the congestion. It is the cases 
which clutter up the docket and are settled 
on the courthouse steps after they are set 
for trial, frequently the morning of trial, 
that are the real problem, and they are 
within the control of the counsel handling 
them. I can express that opinion on the 
basis of some experience. I have been a 
trial lawyer for more than 25 years, and I 
believe that it is a fair estimate to say that 
I can identify at least 75 percent of the cases 
in my office which will be settled before 
trial—and that is true of both plaintiff and 
defendants’ cases. 

The minimum demands of professional re- 
sponsibility require that the bar, individually 
and collectively, recognize the crisis which 
exists in areas of extreme court congestion. 
It must determine that these cases which 
ultimately are going to be settled be dis- 
posed of early in their life—and not after the 
court calendar has been completed. It must, 
under no circumstances, be a party to a 
delay in litigation because a client’s chances 
of success might be improved—or a favor- 
able settlement be made by a defendant, if 
such delay occurs. And we must so organize 
our Offices that the delays incident to con- 
flicting settings can be minimized. 

By so doing the bar, with the assistance of 
the bench, can, and I believe will, ultimately 
solve the vexing problems of court conges- 
tion. In doing so it will be discharging its 
professional responsibility in the highest 
tradition of our profession. 
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The fact that the three aspects of profes- 
sional responsibility which I have discussed 
constitute problem areas in varying degrees 
does not indicate that the bar has fallen 
short in the discharge of its public obliga- 
tions. On the contrary, we can point to 
many more areas where its performance is 
& source of professional pride. But nothing 
is to be gained by the discussion of those 
areas in which we can take pride in our 
performance. You talk to your children 
about the D’s on the report card—and merely 
rejoice over the A’s. 

Our profession can point to many A’s in 
this field of professional responsibility. In 
the defense of unpopular defendants, in legal 
aid and lawyer referral activities, in law re- 
form, in our reawakened drive for a non- 
partisan judiciary, and in the public service 
of thousands of individual lawyers in com- 
munities throughout the United States the 
profession is daily providing irrefutable evi- 
dence of its consciousness of our public re- 
sponsibilities and of its determination to 
discharge them fully. 

Our objective in the discharge of the pro- 
fessional responsibility of the legal profes- 
sion will never be attained. -Our conscious- 
ness of these special responsibilities will con- 
stantly be challenged to improve our per- 
formance; and this is as it should be. It 
has been said that liberty must be won again 
by each generation. Perhaps that is true 
also of professional responsibility in the lives 
of lawyers. Certainly it is only as each gen- 
eration demonstrates its appreciation of 
these responsibilities that the bar can con- 
tinue to merit the public confidence upon 
which we are dependent for our professional 
existence. 





A Catholic President in the White House? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, re- 
cently I had the privilege of reading a 
copy of the sermon delivered by Dr. Abba 
Hillel Silver at the Sunday morning, 
May 17, 1959, service at the Temple, East 
105th Street at Ansel Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The subject of Dr. Silver’s sermon, “A 
Catholic President in the White House?” 
is one over which there has been from 
time to time much controversy, largely 
due to misunderstanding and miscon- 
ception. Dr. Silver deals with the sub- 
ject with a clear and open mind, and 
bases his conclusions upon fact, history, 
and intent of the framers of our 
Constitution. 

Mr. President, in order that the Mem- 
bers of Congress and the many others 
who read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD may 
have the privilege of reading Dr. Silver’s 
sermon, I ask unanimous consent that 
the text be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: . 

A CATHOLIC PRESIDENT IN THE WHITE HOUSE? 
(By Dr. Abba Hillel Silver) 

The question, dear friends, “Should a 
Catholic be elected to the Presidency of the 
United States?” always arouses the sharpest 
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controversy. Controversies which involve re- 
ligion tend to become unrestrained, and 
sometime venomous. The partisans come to 
feel that they are somehow defending not 
only their interests in this world, in the 
here—but also their interests in the here- 
after. Soon memories of ancient wrongs and 
bitter hostilities of the past surge into the 
arena and bedevil the situation. Before long 
the actual question at issue is lost sight of 
and people are fighting in a fine frenzy of 
flagellation ghosts and goblins which their 
overheated imaginations have conjured up. 

It occurs to me that the simplest answer 
answer to the question “Should a Catholic 
be elected to the Presidency of the United 
States” might well be “Why not?” There is 
nothing in the Constitution of the United 
States which prohibits it. The Constitution 
of the United States is quite clear on this 
point. The framers of our Constitution— 
many of them keen legal minds as well as 
great patriots—wanted to be very clear and 
specific on this point. And so they wrote 
into the Constitution the following: ‘No re- 
ligious test shall ever be required as a qualifi- 
cation to any office or public trust under the 
United States.” Words could not be more 
precise or clearer. Our Constitution also has 
as its first amendment—the first article in 
the so-called Bill of Rights—the following: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” 

It is clear that the framers of our Con- 
stitution did not wish the United States to 
be either a Protestant country, or a Catholic 
country, or a Christian country. They did 
not wish to give preference to any one 
religious body or to prevent the free exer- 
cise of any religion. They wanted the new 
state which they were setting up to be a 
secular state. They were not unfriendly to 
religion. Many of them were church mem- 
bers and belonged to various denominations. 
They believed in God and they sought to 
build their new state upon the highest 
ethical and moral ideals of religion. But 
they also wanted to keep church and state 
separate and distinct—each free from the 
interference of the other in its own legiti- 
mate sphere.. They knew very well, because 
they were not far removed from the events— 
the evils, the strife, and the bloodshed which 
were visited upon the Old World—its gov- 
ernments and its peoples—when a specific 
church was officially recognized by Govern- 
ment and received privileges denied to 
others and where the free exercise of religion 
was either denied or curtailed. 

The government which the Founding 
Fathers of our Republic were setting up 
was to be different—different in many ways. 
Because we are so far removed from those 
days, we sometimes forget how different they 
aspired to make their new government. It 
would be a government which would limit 
its own scope and authority. It would re- 
spect certain basic human rights inherent 
in each citizen as having been bestowed 
upon him not by government or society 
but by his Creator. These rights were ac- 
cordingly inalienable and were subject to 
no annulment or abridgement by govern- 
ment. They were opposed to political tyr- 
anny—even the political tyranny of a ma- 
jority in a free democracy. A written con- 
stitution would safeguard the individual 
citizen against the encroachment of the 
state. They wanted their Government to be 
different in other ways. They would set 
up a‘system of checks and balances so that 
neither the legislative branch nor the ad- 
ministrative nor the judicial would be in 
& position to run away, as it were, with 
things toward precipitate and ill-considered 
action. Nor did they wish this Govern- 
ment which they were setting up to be 
dominated by any other body or organiza- 
tion—ecclestiastic or otherwise. It was to 
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be free from the control of any other ore 
ganism within the state. 

Their profound wisdom has stood the test 
of time—170 years—-the most turbulent and 
revolutionary years in the history of man-« 
kind. Because of that wisdom, our country 
has prospered—and no religion has suffered 
because of it.. On the contrary, all religious 
bodies from the extreme liberal to the ex- 
treme orthodox, have thrived. What is 
equally important they have learned to live 
together and at times to work together for 
the commond good. 

From time to time zealous partisans of 
this or that religious persuasion would chal- 
lenge mostly indirectly the clear intent and 
purpose of the first amendment. They tried 
to whittle down its scope and meaning. By 
means of interpretation they hoped to make 
legal the allocation of public funds to the 
support of religious educational institutions 
on a nonpreferencial basis of course. Thus, 
there are many Catholics and perhaps mem-~ 
bers of other religious bodies who advocate 
the granting of Federal funds to parochial 
schools. It is not that these people really 
desire a union of church and state. They 
have officially denied it. In 1948, Archbishop 
John T. McNicholas, speaking on behalf of 
all American Catholic bishops, stated: “We 
deny absolutely and without qualification 
that the Catholic bishops of the United 
States are seeking a union of church and 
state by any endeavors whatsoever, either 
proximately or remotely. It tomorrow Cath- 
olics constituted a majority in our country, 
they would not seek a union of church and 
state. They would then as now, uphold the 
Constitution and all its amendments, recog- 
nizing the moral obligation imposed upon 
all Catholics to observe and defend the Con- 
stitution and its amendments.” 

I have no doubt that this is the position 
of the Catholic hierarchy of the United 
States and of Catholic laymen everywhere. 
But many of them would like to see a re- 
laxation of the first amendment which 
would make it possible for Federal aid to go 
to Catholic schools. These efforts, which 
have been made from time to time, have in 
the main been unsuccessful. Apart from 
certain fringe assistance given to the chil- 
dren attending parochial schools—and in 
my opinion wisely given—such as partici- 
pation in the Federal school Junch program, 
or school buses—the basic principle of the 
separation of church and state has held 
good in its original intent. 

In 1947 the Supreme Court of the United 
States proceeded to define more fully the 
intent of the first amendment. It declared: 
“Neither a State nor the Federal Govern- 
ment can set up a church. - Neither can pass 
laws which aid one religion, aid all religions 
or prefer one religion over another. * * * 
No tax in ‘any amount, large or small, can 
be levied to support any religious activities 
or institutions, whatever they may be 
called or whatever form they may adopt to 
teach or practice religion. Neither a State 
nor the Federal Government can, openly or 
secretly, participate in the affairs of any 
religious organizations or groups and vice 
versa. In the words of Jefferson, the clause 
against establishment of religion by law was 
intended to erect a wall between church 
and state.” 

I believe that many Catholics in the 
United States fully accept this position. 
Recently, Senator KENNEDY, who came quite 
close 2 years ago to receiving the nomination 
for Vice President on the Democratic ticket, 
and who today is talked of as a possible 
presidential candidate, was questioned on 
this very issue and he replied very clearly— 
and, of course, he is a Catholic—‘The first 
amendment to the Constitution is an infi- 
nitely wise one. There can be no question 
of Federal funds being used for support of 
parochial or private schools. It’s unconsti- 
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tutional under the first amendment as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court. I am opposed 
to the Federal Government’s extending sup- 
port to sustain any church or its schools, 
As for such fringe matters as buses, lunches, 
and other services, the issue is primarily 
social and economic and not religious. Each 
case must be judged on its merits within the 
law as interpreted by the courts.” 

It is true that Senator Kennepy has been 
sharply criticized by some editorial writers 
in the Catholic press for the views which 
he expressed. It is such criticism which 
disturbs some non-Catholics in the United 
States. It raises doubts in their minds, as 
does the continued criticism of the church 
hierarchy of our Government’s failure to 
aid religious schools. . 

But even those of us who are opposed to 
Federal aid to parochial schools—whether 
they be Catholic or Protestant or Jewish— 
and there are Protestant as well as Jewish 
parochial schools—fail to see what all this 
has to do with the election of a Catholic to 
the Presidency of the United States. A 
Catholic President, if elected, takes an oath 
of office which is prescribed by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. This oath of 
office reads: “I do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will faithfully execute the office of 
President of the United States and will to 
the best of my ability preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution of the United 
States.” Now what right have we to assume 
that a Catholic President would be less 
faithful to his oath, solemnly sworn, than a 
Protestant President? Numerous Catholics 
have in the past been elected or appointed 
to high office in this Nation and in every 
State of the Union—Governors, Congress- 
men, Senators—many of them elected in 
States where the majority of the electorate 
was Protestant—Supreme Court Justices, 
Chiefs of the U.S. Supreme Court—high 
ranking military chiefs and key diplomats. 
They served with unimpeachable loyalty and 
integrity. Their religion in no way caused 
them to subordinate the interests of their 
government to the interests of their church. 

In the midst of this controversy, some have 
conjured up the so-called question of con- 
science. Conscience would presumably 
supersede the oath of office which an elected 
Catholic President would take. I am unable 
to follow this line of reasoning. When a man 
takes an oath to uphold the Constitution 
of the United States, he is in all conscience 
committed to it. If there is anything in the 
Constitution which the candidate finds con- 
travening church dogma which obligates 
him, he cannot in all conscience either stand 
for office or take the oath of office if elected. 
There have been Catholics in high public 
office who have opposed the church hierarchy 
on questions such as that of Federal funds 
for parochial schools and on such matters as 
the appointment of an ambassador to the 
Vatican. They have not considered them- 
selves, because of their position, either poor 
Catholics or disloyal to their church. Sena- 
tor KENNEDY is among those who have reg- 
istered their opposition to the appointment 
of an ambassador to the Vatican. Inci- 
dentally, President Roosevelt and President 
Truman, both Protestants, favored repre- 
sentation at the Vatican. 

At the moment, it is the question of a 
Catholic President which disturbs some of 
our citizens. I recall the time, some years 
ago, when William Howard Taft was opposed 
for the Presidency because he was a Uni- 
tarian. A Unitarian, it was claimed, was not 
a@ Christian and this is a Christian country. 

The same religious argument was used 
against Senator Herbert Lehman when he 
ran for Governor of the State of New York. 
How can a Jew hold that office? That office 
belongs to a Christian. Governor Lehman 
was elected and twice reelected and subse- 
quently was elected to the senatorship of 
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the United States. This religious argument 
is a double-edged sword which can strike in 
all directions everywhere. 

It has been said that because the Catholic 
Church claims the only true church that 
Catholics should therefore not be elected to 
the Presidency of the United States. I see 
no objection to the Catholic Church claim- 
ing that it is the one true church. Most 
religions claim or claimed the same thing. 
Just so long as the church does not employ 
the power of government to enforce its claim 
or ask for special privileges on that ac- 
count—as is the case in some of the countries 
of Europe, unfortunately. Lovers of re- 
ligious freedom cannot accept the thesis 
“that a State which is overwhelmingly Cath- 
olic has a duty to protect this religious faith 
by controlling the public promulgation of 
non-Catholic doctrines or the public exercise 
of non-Catholic worship.” This will never 
be accepted by those who believe in true re- 
ligious freedom. Catholic theologians in this 
country may still subscribe to this thesis as 
an abstract proposition even when practice 
has made it obsolete. In the United States 
at least this thesis is one of those sleeping 
dogmas which no responsible Catholic would 
seriously advocate. 

Thirty years ago, a Catholic ran for the 
Presidency of the United States on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket—a great and good man—aAlfred 
E. Smith, Governor of the State of New 
York. Bigotry and religious intolerance 
combined with other factors to defeat him. 
Some of the Democratic States of the South 
for the first time in their history broke rank 
and deserted their party because of its Cath- 
olic candidate. Some of the very issues 
talked about today were raised then, in even 
louder and more outspoken terms than now. 
I recall an open letter which was addressed 
to Governor Smith by Charles L. Marshall 
which appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. 
Mr. Marshall, who was a member of the 
Episcopal Church and an authority on canon 
law, summarized all the arguments against 
Governor Smith’s candidacy because of his 
religion. Governor Smith replied in great 
detail in the same magazine in the issue of 
May 1927. I reread both letters in prepara- 
tion for my lecture this morning. Mr. Mar- 
shall had quoted in his letter Papal encycli- 
cals and church encyclopaediae and built 
up a case for the inevitable conflict between 
religious loyalty to the Catholic Church and 
patriotic loyalty to the United States. Gov- 
ernor Smith's reply was made, as he writes 
in his letter, after consultation with his 
friends, Father Francis P. Duffy, a priest 
schooled in church law. I was struck very 
much in the letter of Governor Smith by the 
following statement. “By what right do 
you ask me to assume responsibility for every 
statement that may be made in any en- 
cyclical letter? * * * These encyclicals are 
not articles of faith * * * You seem to 
think that Catholics must be all alike in 
mind and in heart, as though they had heen 
poured into and taken out of the same 
mold.” 

This is a mistake which people frequently 
make not alone about Catholics but about 
Jews. All Jews must act alike, think alike, 
and react alike to any given situation. They 
never did and do not do so now. There are 
sharp divisions of opinion among them. 
Governor Smith, who was a very loyal Catho- 
lic and a product of its parochial schools, 
challenged that prevalent conception and 
this challenge has been subscribed to by 
many Catholics. 


I was also deeply impressed by the last 
paragraph of Governor Smith’s letter, where- 
in he summarized his creed as an American 
Catholic. He says: “I believe in the worship 
of God according to the faith and practice of 
the Roman Catholic Church. I recognize no 
power in the institution of my church to 
interfere with the operations of the Con- 
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stitution of the United States or the enforce- 
ment of the law of the land. I believe in 
absolute freedom of conscience for all men 
and in equality of all churches, all sects and 
all beliefs before the law as a matter of right 
and not as a matter of favor. I believe in 
absolute separation of church and state and 
in strict enforcement of the provisions of 
the Constitution that Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of. I believe that no tribunal of any church 
has any power to make any decree of any 
force in the law of the land, other than to 
establish the status of its own communicants 
within its own church. I believe in the sup- 
port of the public school as one of the cor- 
nerstones of American liberty. I believe in 
the right of every parent to choose whether 
his child shall be educated in public school 
or in a religious school supported by those 
of his ovn faith. I believe in the principle 
of noninterference by this country in the in- 
ternal affairs of other nations and that we 
should stand steadfastly against any such 
interference by whosoever it may be urged. 
And I believe in the common brotherhood of 
man under the common fatherhood of God. 

“In this spirit I join with fellow Americans 
of all creeds in a fervent prayer that never 
again in this land will any public servant be 
challenged because of the faith in which he 
has tried to walk humbly with his God.” 

This hope, of course, has not been realized. 
Men in our country are still being challenged 
because of their faith. Bigotry and intoler- 
ance have not completely disappeared either 
from the ranks of the Protestants or from 
the ranks of the Catholics, the Ku Klux 
Klan, Gerald K. Smith or Father Coughlin. 
Intolerance dies hard. It is hidden away in 
some dark corner in the souls of people. 
Given an opportunity, it. will come to the 
surface, surge forward and create serious and 
unhappy situations. I pray that it will not 
happen now. 

A man should be elected to office because 
of his character, his ability, and the issues 
which he represents—not because of his re- 
ligion—and no man should be defeated for 
office because of his religion. 

We have a long way to go. In this gracious 
land we have been given the opportunity to 
live our own lives and to worship God as we 
wish—Catholic, Protestant, Jew—each ac- 
cording to his own conviction. Let us not 
endanger that blessed right and freedom 
which we all enjoy by seeking monopolistic 
privileges, majority domination or arrogating 
to ourselves what the law of the land has 
granted to all. We have a long way to go. 
But if we follow the clear light of our Con- 
stitution and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the example of the fine men of all 
faiths who have faithfully and loyally lived 
up to the principles embodied in them, all 
of us whatever our religion or race—will be 
able to move into an even more spacious and 
beautiful day when as brothers we shall 
eagerly cooperate for the common good of all. 


Indian Corn Tassel as National Floral 


Emblem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that a statement 
prepared by Miss Margo Cairns, sup- 
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porting the golden corn tassel as the na- 
tional floral emblem be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. Miss Cairns 
has been one of the moving spirits in 
the general movement to have the gold- 
en corn tassel adopted as the national 
fioral emblem, and this excellent state- 
ment which she has prepared gives 
added reason for such selection. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Two SYMBOLS 


Two new stars, the stars of Alaska and 
Hawaii, are being added to our Nation’s ban- 
ner. As we honor these new States with a 
new flag, let us also honor the first flag that 
ever waved over this vast land—the tassel 
of Indian corn—maize. 

As a symbol of our country, the corn tas- 
sel antedates our glorious banner by thou- 
sands of years. 

Our flag is a symbol of our patriots’ strug- 
gles and victories which gave birth to this 
Nation. The corn tassel is a symbol of our 
pioneers’ struggles and victories, and of their 
success in establishing our great agricul- 
tural system, the economic backbone of 
our Nation. 

Our flag is reverentially handled when it is 
run up and again when it is lowered, when it 
is carried in a procession or when placed 
upon platforms in public gatherings. Defi- 
nite laws protect it on all occasions, the 
strictest and most profound our Nation has. 

The corn tassel is deserving of reverential 
care comparable to our banner. Our flag 
was humanly conceived, humanly designed, 
humanly made. The plant corn, with its 
flower tassel is a divine creation. Man has 
altered and developed it; man did not cre- 
ate it. 

E pluribus unum—one out of many; many, 
but one. One nation born of many; many 
nationalities united as one. 

E pluribus unum—one flower of a host of 
flowers; 50 States united in the growing of 
that one, a symbol of unity that is uniquely, 
historically, and reverentially America. 

MaArGO CAIRNS, 
Washington, D.C. 


Tax Help for Professions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
many Members of the Senate feel that 
some form of retirement relief for self- 
employed persons is sorely in order, as 
a matter of justice and equity. There 
is no reason why officials of corporations 
should have a tax advantage in setting 
aside retirement funds in old age, as 
compared with self-employed people— 
such as physicians, accountants, lawyers, 
authors, veterinarians, dentists, compos- 
ers, and others. 

I consider myself a supporter of the 
Smathers bill, which.was recently intro- 
duced by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Florida, to furnish some 
assistance to the self-employed by allow- 
ing them a tax exemption on a maxi- 
mum of 10 percent of their earned in- 
come from self-employment, a sum not 


to exceed $2,500 annually or more than 
$50,000 during a lifetime. They later 
would pay taxes on this when they re- 
ceive their retirement annuities. 

The Smathers bill is S. 1979. 

A very comprehensive analysis of this 
situation was published in the New York 
Times for June 21, 1959, under the title 
“Tax Help in Sight for Professions.” 
The author of the article is J. E. Mc- 
Mahon, staff writer for the New York 
Times. I trust that the optimism of Mr. 
McMahon’s afticle is justified, and I in- 
clude it in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorpD for the information 
of my colleagues in the Senate and the 
House. Mr. President, I ask that such 
permission be granted accordingly. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 21, 1959} 


Tax HELP IN SIGHT FOR PROFESSIONS—CON- 
GRESS MULLS BILL GIVING PARTIAL EXEMP- 
TION TO RETIREMENT FUNDS 


(By J. E. McMahon) 


Hearings on the Keogh-Simpson bill, 
which would permit limited exemptions of 
taxes to self-employed persons on money 
they set aside for pensions and which passed 
the House of Representatives on March 16, 
were held last week before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee in Washington. 

There were no indications, however, as to 
how the committee might act on the subject. 
But a more hopeful feeling exists among its 
proponents that such legislation might soon 
be enacted. “In fact, this confidence has 
reached a point where banks and insurance 
companies are preparing to offer service con- 
tracts when it becomes law. 

However, testimony before the hearing last 
week was divided on the subject. Keith 
Funston, president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, urged support for the bill in a 
statement that said it would give 10 million 
self-employed persons an opportunity to es- 
tablish pension plans. He added that “we 
believe the time has come for Congress to 
provide those who work for themselves with 
the same tax treatment it provides for 
others.” 

TREASURY OPPOSED 


But David A. Lindsay, assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, said the Treasury 
was opposed to the measure on the overriding 
consideration of a revenue loss. He added, 
however, that the bill would give self-em- 
ployed persons several tax advantages not 
available to other taxpayers. 

James L. Greenbaum of Cleveland, repre- 
senting the Bureau of Salesmen’s National 
Associations, told the committee that more 
young people would pursue sales careers if 
traveling salesmen on commission could par- 
ticipate in tax-deferrable pension plans, as 
visualized in the Keogh-Simpson bill. 

While there is strong support for the 
measure in the Senate and elsewhere, op- 
position to the measure has created some 
doubt about passage of the bill this year. 
However, those favoring the legislation say 
the outlook is more favorable now than it 
has been in any year since the first bill with 
this objective was introduced in Congress in 
1951. 

The cosponsor of the legislation this year 
is Representative RicHarp M. Simpson, Re- 
publican of Pennsylvania. 

Last. year, the Jenkins-Keogh bill, which 
had a similar aim, also passed the House, 
but died in the Senate Finance Committee 
because sufficient time to consider it was 
lacking before the session ended. 

Representative Eucene J. KrocH, Demo- 
crat, of New York, has been seeking to have 
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such legislation passed by Congress in every 
year since 1951, excepting 1954, without 
success. 

His present bill, H.R. 10, known as the 
“Self-Employed Individuals’ Retirement Act 
of 1959” would provide that all persons self- 
employed and subject to income taxes under 
section 1401 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
be allowed a tax exemption on a maximum 
of 10 percent of their earned income from 
self-employment, not to exceed $2,500 a year, 
or more than $50,000 in their lifetime. This 
would be granted if they became members 
of a qualified pension plan. On retirement, 
the pension benefits under the plan would 
become taxable income. 


PROBLEM SPOTLIGHTED 


The rapid growth of employee-benefit pro- 
grams in recent years, which has been en- 
couraged through special tax benefits, spot- 
lights the problem of self-employed persons 
in setting up retirement programs. The tax 
law denies to self-employed workers the tax 
benefits that are made available to busi- 
nesses and their employees under qualified 
retirement programs. The term qualified 
means plans that have met with approval of 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

Countries abroad have corrected this in- 
equality. Great Britian took action to solve 
the problem in 1956 and Canada did so in 
1957. 

What is sought under the latest bill is to 
give self-employed workers the opportunity 
to build a pension fund while getting tax 
deferment in doing so. At present all self- 
employed are automatically covered on a 
compulsory basis under social security, ex- 
cept physicians, clergymen and Christian 
Science practitioners. The latter two groups, 
however, can elect to be covered. But pro- 
fessional self-employed persons want to build 
a nest egg for retirement above social se- 
curity just as employees in private industry 
now can do. 

Two of the Nation’s leading banks—the 
Bank of New York and the Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings Association— 
are so convinced that self-employed may 
soon receive more equitable tax treatment 
for pensions they are now issuing pamphlets 
explaining the proposed law and telling self- 
employed persons how they may participate 
under its provisions. Other banks are said 
to be issuing leaflets to their depositors on 
the subject. Most of the big insurance com- 
panies here and in other States are studying 
the proposed law with a view toward issuing 
contracts under its provisions, if it should be 
enacted. 

The movement to get tax relief for the 
self-employed goes back 2 decades.. In 1939, 
doctors formed an unusual type of associa- 
tion, which, being taxable as a corporation, 
enabled its members to establish and par- 
ticipate in a qualified pension plan. While 
the plan received judicial approval, the 
Treasury did not go along with it, and thus 
the arrangement became of doubtful value 
even in the limited field in which it was 
adopted. 

A group of attorneys discussed the subject 
in 1945 and their talks resulted in the ap- 
pointment of committees by various asso- 
ciations that paved the way for the forma- 
tion of the American Thrift Assembly, an 
organization composed of representatives of 
more than 30 associations, whose prime 
objective was to seek equitable tax treat- 
ment for self-employed. 

The American Bar Association and the 
American Medical Association have long 
championed such legislation. Among many 
other organizations supporting the move- 
ment are the American Dental Association, 
American Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants, American Institute of Architects, 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, the Nattonal Association of Retail 
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Druggists and the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers. 

Senator Greorce A. SMATHERS, Democrat, of 
Florida, recently introduced a bill in the 
U.S. Senate identical to the Keogh-Simp- 
son bill, except that its effective date 
would be January 1, 1961, instead of 
January 1, 1959, as stated in the Keogh- 
Simpson measure, 





Control Over Education 
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HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, Dr. 
George S. Benson of Searcy, Ark., presi- 
dent of the National Education Program, 
devoted his weekly column of June 10, 
1959, to the compelling reasons for the 
adoption by Congress and ratification by 
the States of the proposed constitutional 
amendment set forth in Senate Joint 
Resolution 32 which has been offered by 
eight other Senators and me to restore 
State and local control over public edu- 
cation. I ask unanimous consent that 

- the text of his article be printed herewith 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SAFEGUARDING OvuR LIBERTY 


(By Dr. George S. Benson, president, Na- 
tional Education Program, Searcy, Ark.) 


A-resolution of importance to every citi- 
zen has been submitted in the U.S. Senate. 
It is Senate Joint Resolution 32. It pro- 
poses an amendment to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion reserving to the States exclusive con- 
trol over public schools. Such an amend- 
ment shouldn’t be necessary, for when they 
created the Federal Government the Thirteen 
Original States retained full control over 
their respective schools and all other internal 
domestic affairs. 

Such an amendment is necessary now only 
because the present Supreme Court, acting 
contrary to the Constitution itself, in num- 
erous decisions has shattered the structure 
of States rights, one of the great bulwarks 
protecting each citizen against Federal 
tyranny, and essential to long retaining per- 
sonal freedom. 

A BROAD ISSUE 


States rights is not a narrow issue con- 
cerning the present controversy raging 
around Southern schools; nor is the need for 
establishing full State control over State 
schools founded on any individual’s or 
group’s wishes regarding segregation or in- 
tegration. The principle of States rights, the 
delegation to the States of control over intra- 
State affairs, including schools, was a key- 
stone in the structure of American freedom 
when the Constitution was drafted. We will 
cease to have a Republic if this foundation 
stone is torn out, for destroyed with it would 
be our individual liberty. 

The history of this Nation brings suffi- 
cient light to bear on the principle of States’ 
rights. The War of Independence was con- 
ducted by representatives of the Thirteen 
Original States assembled in a loosely knit 
Continental Congress. In the midst of the 
war this Congress adopted Articles of Con- 
federation and submitted them to the 138 
jegislatures, in 1776, Article No. 1 said 
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simply: “This confederacy shall be the 
United States of America.” The States del- 
egated only those powers to the Congress 
which they could not handle individually— 
the power to wage war, establish a uniform 
currency, make treaties, and contract debt 
for general expenses such as paying the 
Army. 
STATES CREATED 


Several years after victory in the War of 
Independence, representatives of five States 
met and decided to call a Constitutional 
Convention of the 13 States to better for- 
malize a Federal union. The Continental 
Congress did not call the convention. It 
felt that creation of a constitutional Re- 
public, with a Federal Government, should 
be left entirely to the States. In the draft- 
ing of the Constitution, the basic spirit and 
philosophy of the Articles of Confederation 
were preserved. The delegation of powers to 
the Federal Government, carefully sur- 
rounded by safeguards, followed closely the 
States’ rights philosophy established in the 
Articles of Confederation. 

Yet, after the Constitution had been rat- 
ified, Thomas Jefferson and other leaders, 
still fearful of Federal Government tyr- 
anny, secured adoption of the first 10 
amendments—the last of which, No. 10, 
clearly states the Jeffersonian philosophy of 
States’ rights: “The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectfully, or to the people.” 
These powers included the power of decision 
over all purely local or statewide affairs. 


FEDERAL WEDGE DRIVEN 


In recent years a Federal wedge has been 
driven into the door’ of public education 
and other States’ rights by Supreme Court 
decisions. After many failures, some leg- 
islation has been pushed through Congress— 
largely because of the apathy of ‘citizens— 
appropriating huge sums of Federal money 
for school buildings and aid to students. 
Legislation is now offered before Congress 
which would appropriate Federal money for 
payment of teachers’ salaries. Nobody can 
successfully deny the fact that along with 
Federal grants finally goes Federal control. 

The proposed amendment, Senate Joint 
Resolution 32, would place squarely in the 
hands of the local people the right to oper- 
ate their schools as they see fit and as the 
Founding Fathers intended when they 
drafted the Constitution. If the Federal 
Government takes over control of the edu- 
cational system, as it is beginning to do, 
ultimately we will have political control and 
it will become the chief factor in destroying 
academic freedom. Farsighted people will 
support Senate Joint Resolution 32 to keep 
control of public schools in the hands of 
the several States. 





Tribute to the Late John Foster Dulles 


, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 
Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I ask unanimous consent to have, 


printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an outstanding column entitled “State 
House Diary,” written by New Jersey 
State Senator Albert McCay, which ap- 
peared in the June 11 issue of the News 
Chronicle, of Moorestown, N.J. 


June 22 


There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

STaTeE House Drary 


(By State Senator Albert McCay) 


John Foster Dulles—There was complete 
silence. 

A reverent hush held everyone spellbound 
for moments after the Senate Concurrent 
Resolution honoring the memory of John 
Foster Dulles was passed unanimously by 
the State Senate, on May 25. I can imagine 
no more sincere or heartfelt expression than 
this, that our Senate Chamber usually hum- 
ming each day from opening to adjournment, 
should spontaneously be silent. Everyone 
sensed that in the death of the valiant Sec- 
retary of State, who had directed the foreign 
policy of our United States during the 
recent perilous cold war years, a great man 
had passed away. 

It was especially meet and proper that our 
New Jersey Legislature should pay homage 
to John Foster Dulles. In his youth he was 
“one of us,” a fellow New Jerseyite, while at- 
tending Princeton University in preparation 
for an outstanding career in law and diplom- 
macy. I don’t think I’m stretching my imag- 
ination to conceive that while a student at 
nearby Princeton he often came to Trenton 
and might even occasionally have visited the 
Senate Chamber, where my colleagues and 
I had the solemn but sad privilege of paying 
final tribute to him so recently. 

While chatting with Bill Lanning, of 
Trenton, recently at the State capitol, I 
caught a brief glimpse of John Foster Dul- 
les’ close bond with the people of New Jer- 
sey. Bill, who is assistant general counsel 
of the Commission of Law Revision and Leg- 
islative Services of which I am Chairman, 
told me that his father and John Foster 
Dulles were Princeton classmates and that 
Secretary Dulles was best man at his father’s 
wedding. 

Bill also gave me an inkling of the con- 
tribution made to our country by one great 
American family. He revealed that John 
Foster Dulles was the third member of his 
family to hold the high office of Secretary of 
State. His grandfather, for whom he was 
named, Gen. John W. Foster, was Secre- 
tary of State under President William Har- 
rison and his uncle was Robert Lansing, 
Secretary of State in President Woodrow Wil- 
son’s cabinet. 

The boundless devotion of John Foster 
Dulles to our Nation was brought home to 
me most vividly in a tribute written by 
Vice President Nixon in the current issue 
of Life magazine. On his last diplomatic 
journey to Europe to defend the West from 
Communism he was in constant pain and 
unable to keep down a single meal due to 
the inroads of cancer. That is patriotism 
of the highest order, isn’t it? 

John Foster Dulles is a shining example 
to the whole world of a dedicated states- 
man, an immortal inspiration to myself and 
everyone else in public life to follow. 





Opposition to Fair Trade Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very ex- 
cellent statement by Father Robert J. 
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McEwen, associate professor of econom- 
ics and chairman of the department in 
the university at Boston College, in op- 
position to the so-called fair trade bill, 
for the hearings before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT PREPARED FOR U.S. SENATE Com- 
MITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE IN HEARINGS ON FaIR TRADE 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Robert J. Mc- 
Ewen. I am an associate professor of eco- 
nomics and chairman of the department in 
the university at Boston College. In addi- 
tion, I am the chairman’ of the advisory 
consumer council to the attorney general of 
Massachusetts, the Honorable Edward J. Mc- 
Cormack, Jr. For the record, the member- 
ship of this advisory consumer council is as 
follows: Mr. John Cort, Newspaper Guild; 
Dr. Virginia Galbraith, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege; Prof. Philip Gamble, University of Mas- 
sachusetts; Prof. Joseph Golemme, North- 
eastern University; Attorney John Graham, 
Northeastern University; Prof. James R. Mc- 
Pherson, Boston College; Mrs. Martha O’Neil, 
Teachers Federation; Prof. Arnold M. Solo- 
way, Harvard University; Prof. Colston 
Warne, Amherst College. I may say that our 
position on the question of fair trade is a 
unanimous one. : 

In this statement today I am representing 
myself as an individual and the advisory 
consumer council as a group. I shall not 
attempt to repeat what I have said on pre- 
vious occasions. 

My previous testimony has shown that 
Christian philosophy and theology can afford 
no justification for the type of legalized 
price fixing contained in these fair trade 
laws, 

THE DRIVE FOR SECURITY 


It is not surprising that people like secu- 
rity and hate competition—that is only 
human nature. Therefore, we can expect to 
see a parade of business groups in before 
Congress asking for this protection today, 
and another protection tomorrow. 

The function of the Congress is not to give 
every group what it would like to have. The 
U.S. Senate has to be overeand above all 
group interests—like a common father of 
all. The father is supposed to be wiser and 
more thoughtful and more farsighted than 
his children. The good father does not give 
in to every demand of his children. Either 
for their own good, or for the larger general 
good, he must often exercise his authority to 
refuse a request which is passionately de- 
manded by the child. 


FUTURE OF THE U.S. ECONOMY 


In what direction, gentlemen, are you driv- 
ing the U.S. economic system? I beg you 
to consider this question as a whole—of 
which this drive for fair trade laws is only 
one part. In how many other areas are you 
even now being asked to restrict compe- 
tition—always in the name of humanitarian 
motives of love of the small man, or rever- 
ence for an orderly market, or outraged in- 
dignation at some chiseler. Even now you 
are considering bills to curtail competitive 
pricing in the automobile distribution field. 





1U.S. House of Representatives, Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, hear- 
ings on fair-trade bills, 85th Cong., 2d sess., 
Apr. 29, 30, May 1, 6, 7, 1958. 

U.S. Senate, Select Committee on Small 
Business, hearings on discount house opera- 
tions, 85th Cong., 2d sess., June 23, 24, 265, 
1958. 

U.S. House of Representatives, Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, hear- 
ings on fair-trade bills, 86th Cong., Ist sess., 
Mar. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 23, 24, 26, 1959. 
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In my home State, and in many other areas 
including the Washington metropolitan 
area, the.drive to eliminate retail price com- 
petition in fluid milk products has almost 
succeeded. Have you given enough thought 
to what the economic system will look like 
when all these eliminations of competitidn 
begin to take full effect? 
PRO AND CON 


The time has now come to speak bluntly 
on this issue. What reasons have you been 


‘given to support this demand for fair trade 


laws? 

1. You have received emotional demands 
from the interested business parties urging 
this form of protection for their particular 
business interests. 

2. You have heard also a host of unsup- 
ported generalizations about the virtues of 
fair trade and the vices of price-cutting 
which are backed by no intellectual or theo- 
retical economic analysis. 

8. The main proponents of these laws are 
industries which are at the same time show- 
ing record-breaking business profits and a 
record low rate of business failures. 

On the other hand, what have you to dis- 
suade you from passing this legislation? 

1. You have the almost unanimous opin- 
ion of the educated and professional eco- 
nomic world—practically a thousand to one, 
that same professional economic world has 
constantly condemned this type of legisla- 
tion. 

2. You have also against you the vast ma- 
jority of informed legal opinion. 

3. Again, you have almost unanimous 
newspaper and magazine editorial opposi- 
tion condemning this particular type of spe- 
cial-interest legislation as completely un- 
American and completéiy foreign to the his- 
toric type of economic system that made 
this country great. 

4. You have also against you the almost 
unanimous opinion of all the agencies of 
Government that have any particular con- 
cern with this matter, beginning with the 
Council of Economic Advisers, the Depart- 
ment of State, the Department of Justice, 
the Department of Commerce, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and so on. 


CONSEQUENCES 


And what are the consequences if you en- 
act-this legislation? 

1, You will be repeating the major error 
of the Volstead Act and the prohibition leg- 
islation. For you will pass a law that has 
absolutely no support among the editorial, 
radio, and newspaper public-opinion formers 
of the Nation. You will pass a law that is 
denounced as iniquitous and as pressure- 
group legislation by practically the entire 
intellectual and academic profession. A large 
part of the legal profession will be out of 
sympathy with what you do. The consuming 
public will be out of sympathy with what you 
do, and will feel no compunction in violating 
or attempting to violate the provisions of 
these laws. To some extent, too, even those 
very businessmen who are asking you to pass 
these laws will admit, of course, in private 
with a sort of sheepish grin, that this is spe- 
cial interest and pressure legislation, and 
that they pulled a “fast one’ when they got 
it passed, 

In these circumstances, what possible good 
can come from your yielding to the demand 
for this law? It will increase general dis- 
respect for law by adding to the books an- 
other enactment that has absolutely no pub- 
lic support. Both consumers, retailers, and 
businessmen will feel absolutely no guilt in 
violating the provisions of this law, and this 
breakdown of respect for law is one of the sad 
and lamentable consequences of the prohibi- 
tion legislation which it took us many years 
to repair. 

2. Furthermore, you will be striking an- 
other blow at what is left of the competitive 
economic system in the United States, and 
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you will be embarrassing the U.S. representa- 
tives in negotiations with other countries 
wherein our official policy is to encourage 
freer and freer trade in the world. While our 
foreign representatives are taking this line, 
however, our domestic lawmaking body will 
be taking exactly the opposite, a restraint of 
competition and the promotion of a cartel 
philosophy. This inconsistency has not gone 
unnoticed and has caused no little embar- 
rassment in the past to our foreign repre- 
sentatives. That is partially why the De- 
partment of State is opposed to this legisla- 
tion. 

3. From a domestic, economic point of 
view, you wil be adding further supports to 
already high prices when the whole national 
endeavor should be in the direction of lower- 
ing prices to combat inflation. 





Government Bond Interest Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the Lewistown Daily News, of Lewistown 
Mont., for June 16, 1959, appeared an 
editorial entitled “The Issue Over Gov- 
ernment Bond Interest Rates.” I think 
it is worthy of the attention of Senators, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE IssvuE OvER GOVERNMENT BOND INTEREST 
RATES 


The rumbling in Washington over Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s request to take off the 
interest rate ceiling on Government bonds is 
best explained as an argument over the roots 
of inflation. The request itself is being pre- 
sented as a move by the administration to 
try to better the Government’s competitive 
position in the money market. 

The Eisenhower argument is that the in- 
terest ceiling must come off if the Govern- 
ment is to sell long-term bonds as a weapon 
against inflation. It is pointed out that 
interest rates on private bonds have risen 
far above the 414 percent the Treasury is 
permitted by Congress to pay on long-term 
(5 years or more) bonds. Treasury expo- 
nents argue that the interest ceiling ham- 
pers the sale of bonds, while at the same 
time the fear of inflation is diverting money 
into a rush to stocks. Proponents of the 
removal of the rate ceiling also say the Gov- 
ernment would be better off by having its 
debt funded in long-term bonds, which they 
argue are less inhflationary in their effect on 
credit expansion. 

Opponents of the request argue from a 
general backdrop of charges that the Eisen- 
hower forces have bungled Government fi- 
nances completely, that higher Government 
bond interest rates would bring Treasury 
money into the market to an extent where 
the cost of money would go up. They say 
mortgage money, already growing tight un- 
der the Federal Reserve System’s tight- 
money policy, would grow scarce, that in- 
stallment and short-term financing would 
be made difficult. Another opposition ar- 
gument is that higher interest rates would 
increase bank profits at the expense of 
borrowers. It is also forecast that by driving 
up the cost of money and further depreciat- 
ing the value of bonds bought at ceiling 
interest, the administration’s proposal would 
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touch off another recession. Proof is being 
demanded that a genuine emergency exists 
and that a rise in the cost of living will not 
follow the raising of the bond interest rate. 

On the administration side there are at 
work such factors as the continuing recov- 
ery of business, the relatively stationary 
status of the cost-of-living index, and a 
public consciousness of inflation’s dangers. 

Operating against the administration is 
the somewhat justified charge that the Na- 
tion’s finances have suffered under the 
Eisenhower team’s direction. The United 
States now is carrying its largest peacetime 
deficit. The national budget has been bal- 
anced only twice in 6 years, and current 
budget proposals are so delicately framed 
that the slightest shift can throw them out 
of kilter. Economic growth is showing 
signs of lagging. The bond market is 
trudging along in the dust left by the stock 
market which is enjoying one of the most 
active periods in history. 

The issue boils down to whether removing 
the interest ceiling on Government bonds 
would be a genuine step toward stabilizing 
Federal finances, or would amount to little 
more than a stopgap. If the latter is the 
case, then the administration will be shown 
truly bankrupt in fiscal policy and an over- 
haul of Government finances decidedly must 
be called for. 





History Brutalizes Everyone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Geneva Conference has just concluded 
a session lasting several weeks devoted 
to solving some of our problems with 
the Soviet Union. 

These weeks of discussion seem to 
have brought about only one definite 
conclusion, to recess for a few weeks, 
when another meeting will be held. 

Our Secretary of State, Christian Her- 
ter, demonstrated great patience, but he 
also demonstrated firmness in dealing 
with Russia. When one considers the 
past actions on the part of Russia as a 
nation against citizens of our own Na- 
tion and citizens of other peace-loving 
countries, it is difficult to negotiate 
without deep feelings and emotions. 

In the June .7 issue of the Wichita 
Beacon there appeared an editorial en- 
titled “History Brutalizes Everyone.” I 
ask unanimous consent that this editor- 
ial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Wichita (Kans.) Beacon, June 7, 
1959} 
History BRvuTALIzES EvERYONE 

Christian Herter, Secretary of State, de- 
nounced the Communists for many crimes 
in West Berlin—kidnapings, holdups, bur- 
giaries, espionage—at the Big Four sessions 
in Geneva. 

Somehow, his accusations should arouse 
anger, They don’t. The words, and the 


deeds they describe, seem so routine these 


days. 

Gradually, throughout the last quarter of 
a century, the peoples of the great 
nations have been losing their ability to feel 
and express emotions. They have lost the 
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sense of righteous indignation. Compassion 
and mercy become increasingly blunted. 
Even the good citizen’s deep concern about 
his role in public affairs is seldom voiced. 

Consider, for example, the news of Russia’s 
crime against 17 Americans. Soviet airmen 
attacked an unarmed transport over Turkey 
and shot it down. It crashed in Soviet 
Armenia. The 17 servicemen are presumed 
dead. 

The reaction of America was, and continues 
to be, apathetic. There was no violent out- 
cry against the monstrous crime, no clamor 
for vengeance. In ‘Theodore Roosevelt’s 
America, it would have been difficult to avoid 
war. 

We aren’t urging vengeance. Rather, we 
deplore the callousness with which America 
greeted this crime against American citizens 
and the American flag. People should have 
felt something. 

This lack of emotional response arises 
from all the things people have lived 
through. In the 1980’s we saw the German 
nation go insane. Hate and cruelty and 
total war were glorified, and those who still 
spoke for freedom and justice were silenced 
or driven into exile. 

Casually, almost blithely, the Nazis mur- 
dered millions of Jews and others while the 
German armies sought to overrun the world. 
The Wehrmacht had no knightly sense of 
mercy; at a whim, the open city of Rotter- 
dam was destroyed; in Russia, the Germans 
coldly murdered the citizens of entire cities. 
There was nothing for it but to fight fire 
with fire, violence with violence, cruelty with 
cruelty. The bombers hammered half the 
cities of the world with blockbusters, fire 
bombs, and finally gpomic weapons. 

The new barbarism did not end with the 
war. The broken wrecks of men stumble out 
of Red China to tell tales of a government 
that rules by brainwashing, torture, and mass 
murder, The brave children of Budapest 
chose freedom—and died for it. And the 
governments of the world coldly threaten 
massive destruction in pushbutton war. 

Is it’ any wonder that people are emo- 
tionally numb? Is it any wonder that cries 
of enthusiasm or of anger are so seldom 
heard? The world we live in threatens the 
very meaning of being human. We are all 
brutalized, whether we know it or not. 

The way out of the new barbarism, the 
dehumanization of our times, is to start 
thinking in human terms again. Hitler's 
murder of millions of Jews was too vast a 
crime to be comprehended. People, however, 
can comprehend the life and the suffering of 
Anne Frank, the 16-year-old girl whose diary 
has touched the hearts of millions. Indeed, 
the play based on the diary created a wave of 
soul-searching repentance in Germany. 

In the matter of the servicemen gunned 
down by the Soviet pilots, don’t worry about 
the abstractions of international law in- 
volved. Think rather about the heartbreak 
in 17 homes, 

When one starts to think of people as 
people, not as large political abstractions, he 
starts to become human and civilized again. 
Such human interest in men and women is 
the greatest need of our times. 





Oregon Daily Statesman Heralds 100 
Years of Oregon Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
June 10 the Oregon Daily Statesman of 
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Salem, one of our State’s most tradi- 
tional and .outstanding newspapers, 
heralded 100 years of Oregon statehood. 
This was accomplished with a special 
edition of the Statesman, which dis- 
cussed thoroughly the history, economy, 
cultural and political development of our’ 
State. ; 

The editor and publisher of the 
Statesman, Charles A. Sprague, is not 
only a distinguished journalist, but 
served with eminent leadership as the 
Governor of Oregon from 1938 to 1942. 

In his regular column, “It Seems To 
Me,” Governor Sprague has discussed in 
capsule form the dominant characteris- 
tics of Oregon. I should like to quote 
specifically orie particular paragraph in 
his article: 

Now, at the end of the first century as a 
State, Oregon, ranks high in standards of 
public morality, conservation of resources, 
support of education and deployment of 
government for the public good. It is es- 
sentially a State where moderation prevails. 
Its climate does not go to extremes. Rich 
and poor are not poles apart—wealth is 
broadly diffused. Personal drive for power 
and place is tempered. Radicalism does not 
fiourish, nor yet blind reaction. 


I agree completely with Governor 
Sprague. Oregon is a State of articulate, 
fair, and moderate men and women who 
do not resort to extremes.’ That is much 
of its appeal. That is behind many of 
its contributions to our national, politi- 
cal, and literary heritage. 

I should also like to add that the 
Oregon Stateman, itself, goes back to the 
frontier era, when Oregon was still a 
Territory. It was founded in 1851. In- 
deed, when the Statesman celebrated its 
first century of publication, I had the 
honor of speaking at its commemorative 
banquet along with one of our State’s 
illustrous historians, Dr. Dorothy O. 
Johansen, of the faculty of Reed College 
in Portland. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the thoughtful column by 
ex-Governor Charles A. Sprague from 
the Salem Statesman of June 10. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It SEEMS TO Mz 
(By Charles A. Sprague) 

Today Oregon formally launches its Cen- 
tennial Exposition and accompanying Inter- 
national Trade Fair. And the Statesman 
publishes a special centennial edition both to 
aid in promoting the exposition and as a 
show window for the mid-Willamette Valley. 
Salem hangs out the welcome sign to vaca- 
tionists and travelers, inviting them to come 
this way this summer, and to tarry a while 
in the capital city. 


The century of statehood has been one of 
both exploitation and development. The 
pioneer period was drawing to a close when 
Oregon was admitted in 1859. While the 
population of the new State was nct large, 
communities were securely founded, land 
had been broken to the plough, lumbering 
had become a major industry. . 

Oregonians of the mid-19th century were 
stamped from the same dies as other Ameri- 
cans. They followed the instinct to move 
westward, seeking better economic oppor- 
tunity, free land, wider horizons, and the 
chance of building a new American State 
on the Pacific coast. 

.Like Americans in other parts of the coun- 
try, their greed and eagerness for quick 
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Wealth led to excesses: Fraud in acquisition 
of land, waste of natural resources on the 
range, in the mines, and forests. 

The political history of Oregon followed 
the pattern of other States, a sorry pattern 
in many respects, until Oregon at the turn of 
the 20th century led a great revolt to cleanse 
politics, democratize the legislative process, 
and wipe out the boss control possible under 
the caucus-convention system. 

Now, at the end of its first century as a 
State, Oregon ranks high in standards of 
public morality, conservation of resources, 
support of education and deployment of 
government for the public good. It is essen- 
tially a State where moderation prevails. 
Its climate does not go to extremes. - Rich 
and poor are not poles apart—wealth is 
broadly diffused. Personal drive for power 
and place is tempered. Radicalism does not 
fiourish, nor yet blind reaction. 

it is a goodly land, fair to look on, rich in 
life’s enjoyment for those who seek it here. 
Its people are friendly without being offici- 
ous, helpful without being ovyersolicitous. 
They find in frequent communion with na- 
ture, at the seashore, in the-mountains, 
along lakes and rivers rest and refreshment 
for their souls. 

In this centennial year, we are looking 
backward, reviving memories of our past, 
trying in dress and in exhibitions to recreate 
the Oregon of a century ago. But, in the 
phrase which has almost become a cliche, 
the past is only prelude. So we look ahead 
and face forward, fully conscious of the fact 
that our next century will be what the 
Oregonians of today and tomorrow make it. 
The foundations of natural resources are 
good. The roots of the population are firm 
and sound. Hence, the promise is good that 
our second century will be one of progress 
if not of spectacle, and that we shall build 
here a society and a government ‘worthy of 
our endowment, 





Diversity in New Hampshire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS. COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the 
June 22 issue of Broadcasting magazine, 
the business weekly of television and 
radio, devotes a 44-page special section 
to a discussion of “What’s Really Hap- 
pening in New England?” 

As a New Englander, who for many 
years has been striving to correct the 
stale stereotypes which picture the region 
as a victim of steady stagnation; I am 
heartened by the perceptive and in- 
teresting articles in this special section. 

Based on a 2,500-mile tour covering 
over 90 percent of the area’s population, 
this special section dispels all doubts 
about the present -health of its economy 
and the bright prospects of the future. 

While nobody outside was looking, old 
New England has been turning modern. It 
has been lifting its face and strengthening 
its muscles, The deserted mill is no longer 
the landmark of the region. A more ac- 
curate symbol is the modern factory built 
of aluminum: and glass and set in a land- 
scaped park just off a six-lane highway. 

New England isn’t what it used to be. It 
is better, much better; so much better that 
it is now one of the Nation’s liveliest mar- 
kets for merchandise—even though a lot of 
people with merchandise to sell don’t know 
it. ; 
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This is the way Broadcasting leads off 
its special section on New England. 

Among the articles in the section is 
one entitled “Diversity in New Hamp- 
shire,” which highlights the industrial 
progress of my State. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article on New Hamp- 
shire from the June 22 issue of Broad- 
casting be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Diverstry IN New HAMPSHIRE—MILLS AND 
TourIsM BrInGc MoNeEy INTO STATE 


The triangular State of New Hampshire 
matches its three-sided geographical pat- 
tern with a rising economic trinity—em- 
ployment, income and population. All three 
of these factors show steadily soaring tracks 
on economists’ charts. 

This rocky area’s three and one-half-cen- 
tury background of tough individualism 
finds civilization’s progress making important 
changes in its commercial and living habits. 
Manufacturing is gaining despite the normal 
New England textile decline, especially in 
southern Hillsboro County (Manchester and 
Nashua) where a third of the State’s popula- 
tion dwells. 

Hillsboro’s hills are dotted with factories, 
many of them new. Shoes and textiles are 
now aided by electronics, metal products and 
other types of industries that give the sec- 
tion the variety it meeds. Manchester is 
famed for one of the all-time textile calam- 
ities—closing of the Amoskeag mills in 1935, 
largest textile cluster in the world (see p. 
82). 

Manchester citizens recovered from the 
blow, and neighboring Nashua overcame a 
similar catastrophe that followed shutdown 
of the Textron plant (3,500 employees). 
The long pull back by both cities is recorded 
in many accounts of the textile decline. 


STATE PROMOTION 


The success of local cooperative projects 
led to formation by the State in 1952 of 
New Hampshire Business Development 
Corp., second of the sort following Maine’s 
ground-breaking effort. Pooled funds were 
loaned for business undertakings. In 1955 
New Hampshire Industrial Park Authority 
was set up to find industrial sites of the 
newer suburban type. The State provided 
a revolving fund, out of which have come 
two industrial parks and several new plants. 

Outside industry liked the State’s tax 
structure, some plants moving across the 
line from Massachusetts. Several years ago 
the State’s technical labor supply had 
dwindled bufthere’s no longer a worrisome 
lack of technicians and engineers. New 
Hampshire’s unemployment ratio is below 
the national average. 

Summer and winter tourism is developing; 
spring and autumn are coming along slowly. 
Tourism, bringing in $225 million annually, 
is based on breathtaking mountains; 1,300 
lakes and ponds; fancy ski tows and other 
facilities for the skiing set; historic shrines, 
and several busy beaches on the short shore- 
line. The State is often called Boston’s play- 
ground, but its tourist logs show heavy en- 
tries from the eastern half of the Nation. 
Better roads are being built and will be a 
big help, as will new motels and tourist 
lodgings. Lake Winnipesaukee has 72 square 
miles of area. The State claims the greatest 
concentration of ski areas in the Nation. 

Agriculture is Just about holding its own, 
though poultry, eggs, and dairying are doing 
well; apples are, too. 

OPTIMISM IN THE AIR 


Everywhere around Manchester, Nashua, 
and Concord, the capital, there is a feeling 
that New Hampshire’s industrial future is 
bright. Raytheon and other names that 
mark the newer economy are familiar around 
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the southern strip. Two-fifths of all in- 
come comes from manufacturing, well above 
the U.S. average. Shoe plants can and do 
turn out millions of pairs a year. Concord 
granite is famous. Lumber and wood pro- 
ducts are important along with pulp and 
Paper. 

Manchester is strong and healthy, its eco- 
nomic developers say with conyiction as they 
look around this modern city of 85,000. 
They document an increase of 10,000 jobs and 
doubled payroll since World War II. Un- 
employment is down—less than the wartime 
peak—and even textiles are doing better than 
a year ago. Manchester still has many tex- 
tile milis, including Chicopee with 750 em- 
ployees. This year looks better than 1958 
and 1958 was better than 1957. The largest 
metropolis in New Hampshire looks back to 
Amoskeag and displays this label, “The City 
That Refused To Die.” Jack Tuelon, the 
city’s industrial development agent, is doing 
a brisk promotion job. 

When anybody brings up Nashua’s textile 
collapse, the municipal boosters cite this 
boxscore: shutdown Textron, 3,500 jobs lost; 
19 replacement plants, 3,700 new jobs. 
Nashua worked hard to fill all that empty 
floor space after Textron left. Keene, an- 
other city in the southern strip, is now di- 
versified with machine tools, metal prod- 
ucts, American Optical, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass and Pepperidge Farm frozen foods. 
An industrial park is being built on“specu- 
lation. Miniature Precision Bearings em- 
ployes 500. Keene’s population is 17,000. 

Portsmouth, an ocean port, heard vague 
rumors about a recession but didn’t con- 
sider it a matter of much local concern. 
A historic city of 22,000, it also has military 
neighbors who feed the civic kitty—Navy 
shipyard, $3 million monthly payroll; Pease 
Air Force Base, $2 million. Only commercial 
harbor in the State, it has oil, coal and 
gypsum coastwide traffic. At the shipyard a 
big 5,600-ton submarine now on the ways 
will cost $100 million and take 3 years to 
build. It’s twice as big as the renowned 
Nautilus and will toss a Polaris missile 1,500 
miles. 

Concord, 29,000, has the customary State 
and Federal payrolls that mark a capital 
city. Its industrial progress was marked re- 
cently by the new $2 million laboratory of 
Nuclear Metals, Inc. Other cities are Berlin, 
17,000; Dover, 19,000; Laconia, 16,000. 





Not Mr. Benson 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF -MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, recently 
there appeared on the editorial page of 
one of the leading metropolitan news- 
papers of the Nation, the Baltimore Sun, 
an editorial about the dilemma of our 
farm surpluses. The editorial reminds 
us that, due to this ill-advised program, 
which Secretary Benson inherited from 
previous administrations, we now “have 
wheat in our hair and running out our 
ears” and “gradually rising up around us 
in a nightmarish flood.” The editorial 
calls attention to the fact that Secre- 
tary Benson has long been pleading with 
Congress to adopt a farm program which 
would cut back surplus in wheat and 
other key crops, and concludes that “if 
wheat ends by choking itself to death it 
won’t be Mr, Benson who looks silly.” 
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The sagacious editorial writers of the 
Baltimore Sun have for mnay years been 
writing thought-provoking articles 
which have attracted nationwide atten- 
tion. The high standard of Baltimore 
Sun editorial writing has never waned. 
I would like to say this word of praise 
for the Sun. In addition to their su- 
perior editorial page is, of course, the 
paper’s thorough and faithful coverage 
of international, national, and -local 
news. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the editorial to which I 
have referred, the editorial titled “Not 
Mr. Benson,” which appeared in the 
June 9, 1959, edition of the Baltimore 
Sun. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun, June 9, 1959] 

Not Mr. Benson 


There is an awful solemnity about the fig- 
ures in wheat. In a good year we use up for 
all purposes about a billion bushels. As of 
June 30, 1953, we had a carryover of 933.5 
million bushels, The 1954 surplus figure 
was 1.036 billion bushels. In 1955 it was 
1.033 billion bushels. It dropped slightly in 
1956 to 908 million bushels and a little more 
in 1957 to 880 million bushels. But last 
year the carryover was 1.2 billion. bushels, 
or @ full year’s supply, and it will be around 
1.4 billion bushels on June 30 of this year, 
or pushing toward a year-and-a-half full 
supply. Yet the new wheat crop will run 
something over a year’s supply in itself. 

It is against this backdrop of truly psy- 
chopathic overproduction that the House is 
debating a new wheat bill. One of its pro- 
visions would boost the support price from 
about $1.81 a bushel to some $2.18 a bushel. 
Acreages would be reduced, to be sure, but 
under the new support enticements the 
demonic knowhow of the wheat farmers 
would be pretty sure to make up much of 
the acreage loss through still more efficient 
production. We are overwhelmed with 
wheat. We have wheat in our hair and 
running out of our ears, wheat is gradually 
rising up around us in a nightmarish flood 
that makes one think of the sorcerer’s ap- 
prentice. 

So it is no wonder that-a new and full 
suspicion begins to gain ground among even 
the most sluggish of the polivical wheatmen 
in the Congress. As the New- York Times 
was reporting it the-other day they are be- 
ginning to wonder whether Mr. Ezra Taft 
Benson isn’t outfoxing them after all. Mr. 
Benson, fronting for Mr. Eisenhower, has 
long been pleading with Congress to adopt 
@ farm program which would cut back sur- 
plus in wheat and other key crops. The 
political farmers have chortled at these ap- 
peals and used them to prove the Secretary 
and his boss an enemy of agriculture, But 
if wheat ends by choking itself to death it 
won’t be Mr. Benson who looks silly. 





Employment for the Physically 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today I 
received from Melvin J. Maas, Chair- 
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man of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, a @opy of the special report of 
that Committee to the President. 

By and large, the report is an illu- 
minating review of the cooperative efforts 
by the administration and the Depart- 
ments of Labor; Commerce; and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, as well as the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission and the 
Veterans’ Administration, for improv- 
ing programs in this field. The objec- 
tive is to enable those individuals un- 
fortunately handicapped to have a 
greater opportunity to be productive, 
economically independent citizens of 
their communities. 

The general topics considered by the 
Special Advisory Council included: 

First. “Hire the handicapped—it is 
good business”; 

Second. A review of the performance 
of physically impaired workers in the 
manufacturing industry; 

Third. Efforts to tell foreign countries 
of the American interest in rehabilita- 
tion; and 

Fourth. Broader public education on a 
true understanding of the safe work 
performance of the handicapped; and 
others. 

In addition, the Advisory Council re- 
viewed such programs as: Services to 
the -handicapped; counseling; voca- 
tional rehabilitation; and other con- 
structive efforts to brighten the outlook 
for the physically handicapped. 

All of us regret, of course, that there 
are a substantial number of our citizens 
who, for a variety of reasons, find them- 
selves physically impaired. It is always 
gratifying, however, to note that a vast 
majority of these do not suffer similar 
impairment in  outlook—in _ spirit. 
Rather, they have demonstrated real 
courage through admirable efforts to 
adjust to their circumstances and, at 
the same time, find ways and means to 
work at responsible jobs, to carry on 
family relationships, and to integrate 
themselves as useful, constructive citi- 
zens in their communities. 

The President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, I believe, has made a construc- 
tive contribution to better understand- 
ing of the problems faced -by these in- 
dividuals, to working out programs of 
opportunity for them and to increase 
public understanding of their real needs. 

‘The report, I believe, merits the atten- 
tion not only of the Senate, but of people 
throughout the country. The overall ob- 
jective is to attempt to assure that all of 
our citizens, including those with impair- 
ments through no fault of their own, can 
and should be provided an opportunity to 
lead a useful, constructive, independent 
life. 

As an illustration of the constructive 
work by the President’s Committee, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts from the report, reflecting the fine 
work of Federal departments and agen- 
cies, printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. : 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY or LABOR 

Since the last meeting of this council, the 
Bureau of Employment Security has con- 
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tinued to emphasize services to the handi- 
capped, with particular reference to the aims 
and objectives of Public Law 565. The past 
year began during a serious economic mal- 
adjustment, in which many more workers 
than usual were unemployed, and job open- 
ings were drastically curtailed. As the year 
closed, the economy was slowly but steadily 
progressing toward normalcy. During the 
year the Employment Service increased its 
efforts to maintain employment opportunities 
for the handicapped at the highest possible 
level. 

; SZRVICES TO THE HANDICAPPED 

During 1958 State agencies received the 
greatest number of applications of handi- 
capped applicants ever—472,659—a number 
5.6 percent greater than the total for such 
applications in the previous year. This rate 
of increase was not as sharp as that experi- 
enced for new applications by all applicants, 
which was 13.4 percent above the 1957 total. 
These ratios indicate that relatively fewer 
handicapped persons than workers in gen- 
eral sought the assistance of the Employ- 
ment Service during the year. This fact 
might be taken as an indication that em- 
ployers are responding to the President's 
Committee’s appeal to not only hire the han- 
dicaped, but to retain them.on the same 
basis as other workers. 

The placement of all applicants declined 
during the past year, and that of handi- 
capped applicants followed the general trend. 
A 12.7 percent decrease from the 1957 figure 
for nonagricultural placements of handi- 
capped jobseekers occurred, with such place- 
ments totaling 250,757 for 1958. This de- 
crease is somewhat sharper than the decline 
experienced for similar placements of appli- 
cants in general, and seems to indicate that 
the handicapped found competition with 
nonimpaired workers not quite as favorable 
as would be desired. 

Despite the unfavorable economic situa- 
tion employment service agencies were able 
to place 5,299 of the 10,858 rehabilitated 
clients of State vocational rehabilitation 
agencies referred to them. The placement 
of such persons was undertaken in acordance 
with the provisions of Public Law 565; which 
require State vocational rehabilitation agen- 
cies to make maximum use of the services 
and facilities of State employment service 
agencies in the placement of rehabilitated 
clients. 

Counseling service was provided to 152,104 
handicaped applicants in 1958, who com- 
prised approximately 32 percent of all handi- 
capped applicants registered by the State 
agencies. 

The emphasis placed upon service to the 
severely disabled by the Bureau was in- 
creased during the past year. Intensified 
efforts on behalf of this group are more 
necessary than ever when there is a short- 
age of job openings. Our placement and 
counseling services to these people were 
therefore augmented by more extensive job 
development efforts and by stress in coun- 
seling upon broader exploration of occupa- 
tional possibilities and adequate preparation 
for employment. Since many of the severely 
handicapped appeared at public employment 
Offices in need of medical, vocational train- 
ing, and other services before they could be 
considered ready for employment, the Em- 
ployment Service found it necessary to refer 
them to State rehabilitation agencies and 
to other agencies for these services. Another 
example of the emphasis which was given 
to serving severely disabled groups was the 
establishment or expansion, in several 
States, of specialized programs for mental 
hospital discharges and for the mentally re- 
tarded. Such programs were in operation 


in various States, including New York, Illi- 


nois, Rhode Island, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
Hawaii, Massachusetts, Wyoming and Ari- 
zona, 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Effective cooperation with other agencies 
in serving severely disabled persons requires 
coordination of services, mutual understand- 
ing of the programs and responsibilities of 
the several agencies, and the exchange of 
information about, or useful in helping, the 
persons served. In order to develop more 
effective cooperation, the Employment Serv- 
ice has joined with rehabilitation agencies 
in training activities to increase the knowl- 
edge and skills of the staffs of both agencies. 
Much of this training has been. provided 
through grants from the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and has been conducted in 
institutes, conferences, and courses dealing 
with the rehabilitation and placement prob- 
lems of various seriously disabled groups. 
For example, an institute was conducted at 
Pennsylvania State University in July 1958, 
which was attended by State agency and 
Federal representatives of both employment 
and rehabilitation services in the North 
Central and the Atlantic Seaboard States. 
This institute considered the employment 
and rehabilitation problems of older car- 
diacs, the blind, dischargees from mental 
hospitals, and the mentally retarded. A 
Similar institute—attended by key person- 
nel in the Pacific coastal area, Hawali and 
Alaska—was just recently held at San Fran- 
cisco State Colege. In these sessions, the 
problems of placing difficult-to-place clients 
of the rehabilitation agencies were consid- 
ered. 


IMPROVING RESOURCES FOR COUNSELING 


We have observed that counseling service 
of a high quality is a critical requirement 
for many disabled persons who must make 
suitable occupational choices or job adjust- 
ments. One of the fundamental require- 
ments of such counseling is the availability 
of accurate and extensive information about 
the physical and other demands of occupa- 
tions, so that realistic judgments may be 
made concerning their suitability for dis- 
abled workers. During the past year, we 
have made much progress on a project to 
collect and organize rather detailed first- 
hand information about the usual physical 
demands of thousands of jobs. When com- 
pleted, this new fund of information will 
verify and supplement data that we now 
have, and will enable counselors and others 
to expand the range of occupations which 
may be considered in seeking suitable em- 
ployment for handicapped imdividuals. 


COOPERATION WITH THE PRESIDENT’S 
COMMITTEE 


The Bureau of Employment Security and 
the State agencies continued the active sup- 
port of the President’s Committee’s pro- 
grams, which we have been pleased to pro- 
vide for so many years. The national office 
staff of this Bureau has worked closely with 
the Committee in a consultative capacity to 
help keep it informed on matters relative to 
its programs and objectives and in assisting 
the Committee in determining matters of 
program planning and emphasis. In most 
States, the members of the employment serv- 
ice staff played a vital role in carrying out 
programs of the President’s and Governors’ 
Committees, and in many instances held 
executive offices on the Governors’ commit- 
tee. The presence of so many employment 
service people at the last annual meeting 
of the President’s Committee was evidence 
of their belief in, and the zeal with which 
they work for, the objectives of the Com- 
mittee. State and Federal persons were also 
active in the six regional meetings sponsored 
by the Committee during the year and in 
the nationwide activities observing NEPH 
Week. An achievement of which the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security is modestly 
proud is the prompt duplication and distri- 
bution to State agencies of the draft guide. 
“Facilities in Public Buildings for Persons 
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With Ambulatory Impairments,” recently 
prepared by the Veterans’ Administration for 
the President’s Committee. We believe that 
we have an obligation to make the offices 
through which the handicapped are served 
as accessible and as comfortable for them as 
possible, and we have strongly urged the 
State agencies to adopt the principles con- 
tained in this document when altering exist- 
ing premises or when acquiring new offices. 
During the past year the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security has, of course, prepared and 
distributed to the State agencies informa- 
tional and promotional materials designed 
for use during NEPH Week or on a year- 
round basis. Also, it has purchased and 
placed in each regional office a copy of the 
film “Employees Only” to supplement copies 
otherwise available to State agencies for pro- 
motional purposes. 

The Women’s Bureau Joined with the Of- 
fice of Vocational Rehabilitation in the pub- 
lication of the pamphlet “Help for Handi- 
capped Women,” which describes how dis- 
abled women can be assisted through reha- 
bilitation to become capable homemakers 
and wage earners, 

Of particular interest to the President’s 
Committee and this Council, is the work of 
the Bureau of Labor Standards to improve 
workmen’s compensation laws throughout 
the country. This Bureau developed a set 
of standards for such laws which include pro- 
visions for rehabilitation of the injured 
worker and for second injury funds that will 
help to eliminate the objection of employers 
to handicapped workers based on the fear 
of excessive liability Zor a second injury. The 
advantages of these provisions have been em- 
phasized to many interested groups particu- 
larly to the Council of State Governments, 
and the legislative adoption of such proyi- 
sions by the States has been urged. 

We know that important accomplishments 
of the President’s Committee and the Gov- 
ernors’ and local committees have helped us 
immeasurably in our efforts to improve em- 
ployment opportunities for handicapped 
workers. Without such help, our task dur- 
ing the difficult year just passed, would have 
been much more difficult. 

James P. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor. 





REPOR? OF THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


It is a pleasure to meet with you for this 
annual assessment of our efforts to restore 
more handicapped people to useful places 
in American society. The work which the 
President’s Committee and our departments 
and agencies are doing to bring more handi- 
capped people into useful employment is a 
phase of- the Federal Government’s activi- 
ties which never fails to stir my enthusiasm. 


WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT 


I am happy to report another year of 
growth, improvement and accomplishment 
on the part of the agencies of our Depart- 
ment as they relate to the problems of dis- 
ease, injury and disability. As most of you 
know, many of our agencies are concerned 
with the varied problems of disability. The 
National Institutes of Health and other 
units of the Public Health Service, the old 
age and survivors insurance system, the 
Children’s Bureau, the Bureau of Public As- 
sistance, as well as the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, all are concerned in very real 
and direct ways with disability in one or 
more of its various stages. 

ADVANCES IN THE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
PROGRAM 

You will be interested, I am sure, in some 
of the highlights of last year’s achievements 
in advancing the Federal-State program of 
vocational rehabilitation. 
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Number rehabilitated: Another new record 
was established in 1958, when nearly 75,000 
handicapped individuals received rehabilita- 
tion services and were established in useful 
jobs. This was an increase of more than 
3,000 over the previous year. 

Number served: Another measure of 
growth is the fact that over a quarter of a 
million handicapped persons were served by 
the State rehabilitation agencies last year. 
The figure represents an increase of 8.3 per- 
cent over the previous year, and offers great 
encouragement for further increases in the 
number to be rehabilitated in the coming 
years. 

The severely disabled: And equally impor- 
tant gain has been in the number of severely 
disabled individuals who are server by the 
State vocational rehabilitation agencies. 
The proportion has been going up steadily 
in recent years and in 1958, 10 percent more 
severely disabled received services than in 
the preceding year. Associated with this— 
and reflecting the same trend—is the in- 
creased use of rehabilitation centers and 
related facilities for evaluating and restoring 
disabled people. In 1958, over 8,000 handi- 
capped people received services in such fa- 
cilities—an increase of 21 percent over 1957. 

Growth of State agencies: As most of you 
know, the State vocational rehabilitation 
agencies have been confronted with a moun- 
tainous task for these past 4 years—the 
vastly increased number of people demand- 
ing services, the appearance of more and 
more severely disabled people who require 
their services, the introduction of the dis- 
ability benefits provisions under social se- 
curity, etc. With this in mind, we have 
been especially pleased to note the growth 
of the State rehabilitation agency staffs to 
meet this heavy workload. Their staffs for 
this year will exceed 4,200 people—an in- 
crease of about 300 over last year—and an 
increase of 1,500 (55 percent) over 1954. 

Research: One of the most heartening 
phases of all our rehabilitation activities is 
the program of research and demonstration 
grants. In the swift-moving field of modern 
rehabilitation, the work we will be doing 
tomorrow will be heavily influenced by the 
research underway today. 

Last year the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation approved grants to launch 81 
new projects, dealing with a wide range of 
diverse rehabilitation problems. Currently 
over 150 such research investigations and 
demonstrations are underway. 

Training professional personnel: One of 
the most realistic problems facing the ex- 
pansion in rehabilitation today is the need 
for a drastic increase in the number of pro- 
fessionally trained persons to provide serv- 
ices to the handicapped. To help meet this 
need, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
administers a program of training grants 
designed principally to do three things: 
(1) To help strengthen teaching programs 
in universities; (2) To give some financial 
support to students at the graduate level 
who are pursuing specialized training toward 
a rehabilitation career; and (3) To provide 
short, intensive training courses for rehabil- 
itation workers in specialized flelds, 

I am happy to report splendid progress in 
the development of this training program. 
In 1954, before the new act authorized such 
a training program, only about a dozen 
graduates in rehabilitation counseling were 
becoming available each year to meet the 
staffing needs of the State rehabilitation 
agencies and other programs. At present, 
more than 300 graduate students are finish- 
ing their graduate work each year, and en- 
tering the State agency programs and others. 

In the medical field, traineeship grants 
were made this year to 30 approved residency 
training programs in physical medicine and 
rehabilitation, covering traineeships for 
about 145 physicians. To provide basic re- 
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habilitation instruction for students in 
medical schools, grants are now being made 
to 25 of the 82 approved schools of médi- 
cine. 

Other grants are helping to offset the 
shortages in physical therapy, occupational 
therapy, and other fields. Last year we com- 
pleted the first year’s operation of a train- 
ing grant program for speech and hearing 
therapy—which has been one of the most 
crucial shortage areas in the entire rehabili- 
tation field. 


OTHER RELATED ACTIVITIES 


We have taken pleasure in joining with 
the President’s Committee and other agen- 
cies in the series of regional meetings sched- 
uled for this winter and the coming spring. 
I am informed that the meetings at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and at Indianapolis were 
highly successful. We look forward to 
equally productive gatherings at Dallas in 
April and Atlantic City in May. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
has been deeply involved with the Presi- 
dent’s Committee in the four ad hoc com- 
mittees which have been investigating cer- 
tain phases of the problems of the handi- 
capped, on a project basis and the reports 
from Miss Switzer indicate that very sub- 
stantial progress has been made. I am glad 
that we will be hearing the full reports of 
the committees at this meeting and I assure 
you that we expect to give every possible 
help in completing these assignments. 

I have reserved for my final comment the 
highly successful work of the Coordinator’s 
Committee in our Department. This group 
of personnel officials, representing the agen- 
cies of our Department, has done a remark- 
able job of practicing what all of us preach— 
the employment of the handicapped. In the 
19 months since the Committee was estab- 
lished, 590 handicapped persons have been 
hired in our Department. The net annual 
increase in their salaries, as a result of our 
hiring policy, has totaled $770,131. At the 
same time, we have acquired competent work- 
ers who contribute as fully to the Depart- 
ment as our able-bodied employees. 

In summary, then, we have enjoyed a year 
of substantial progress in our efforts to bring 
more handicapped men and women into use- 
ful and productive places in life. We appre- 
ciate the opportunity to carry forward this 
work in close cooperation with the Presi- 
dent's Committee and the other’ Federal 
agencies. 

ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


While, unlike some other agencies repre- 
sented on the Advisory Council, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce does not have a basic 
mission in broadening job opportunities for 
the handicapped, we are nonetheless eager 
to support this program in every way possi- 
ble to help insure its success.’ We sincerely 
feel that the business community, as well as 
the Government, has profited a great deal, 
and can profit considerably more by aggres- 
sively exploiting the opportunity to utilize 
this valuable manpower resource. 

Here are some of the Department’s recent 
activities which might be of interest to the 
Council: 

1. Trade fairs. We have made arrange- 
ments to include exhibits on utilization of 
the physically handicapped as a regular part 
of the International Trade Fair program. 
This will provide a new and effective medium 
for publicizing efforts to insure equal em- 
ployment opportunities for handicapped per- 
sons and will demonstrate to other nations 
our efforts to utilize these people. 

2. Lobby exhibit. As you know, we have 
a regular program of exhibits in the lobby 
of the Commerce Building which attracts a 
great deal of pulic interest. We are cur- 
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rently featuring the new exhibit developed 
by the President's Committee as a part of 
this program. We feel that this display of 
the exhibit will very effectively promote the 
Committee's program. 

3. Business Advisory Council. The Depart- 
ment has made the Council membership Hst 
available to the President’s Committee for 
distribution of Committee material which 
might be of interest to them. In addition, 
an opportunity was provided this year for the 
distribution. of Committee material at a 
Business Advisory Council meeting. Of 
course, it should be realized that our con- 
tacts with the Council on matters not related 
to its primary purpose are necessarily limited. 

4. Internal operations. The Department 
has continued the aggressive program of 
placement and retention of the physically 
handicapped which has received recognition 


by the President’s Committee in the past. 
This program resulted in the placement of 
127 handicapped persons in a wide variety 
of Department jobs during this past year. 
We have strengthened our program through 
the designation of a top staff man as coordi- 
nator of employment of the physically 
handicapped in accordance with the plan 
developed by the Civil Service Commission. 
We have also appointed coordinators for 


each of our bureaus. This has provided us 
with a smooth-working team in this field 
and has enabled us to get the program down 
to the level where results can be achieved. 

5. Attendance at meetings. Department 
officials have attended all regional meetings 
of the President’s Committee as well as the 
meetings_in Washington. 

Lewis L. STRAUSS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 





REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN, U.S. Civit SERVICE 


COMMISSION 
I was not able to attend the meeting of 
this Council held in January of last year, 


but I subsequently had proof iat Mr. War- 
ren B. Irons, who was shorily to become our 
executive director, represented the Commis- 


sion, and me personally, in a most able 
fashion. 

This report will cover five points: (1) Our 
coordinator program; (2) publication and 
distribution of the pamphlet “Selective 
Placement”; (3) specific advances in increas- 
ing the employment opportunities for th 
handicapped in the Federal service—special 
reference to position of telephone operator; 
(4) NEPH Week activities; (5) ad hoc com- 
mittee staff work and general comments: 


1. COORDINATOR PROGRAM 

Past: The record will show that at the 
last meeting of the Council we had set a 
definite date in April of 1958 to hold the 
first meeting of the Coordinators for Place- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped in the 
Washington, D.C., area. This meeting, an 
all day affair, was held as scheduled with 
over 200 in attendance. I don’t believe it is 
too immodest to state that the meeting 
came fully up to expectations. 

Follow-ups by correspondence and per- 
sonal visits have been conducted and we are 
glad to say that interest has been main- 
tained and results are being produced, ex- 
cept in a few areas which are being made 
the subject of special attention. We have 
established a practice of referring all appro- 
priate problems to agency coordinators in 
every instance where feasible. 

Future: Another Meeting of the coordina- 
tors is planned for mid-July 1959. This is 
to be in conjunction with a 5-day confer- 
ence of the Commission’s Regional Medical 
Officers. Wednesday, July 15, of the week 
of our Medical Officers Conference, they will 
attend the 1-day session of the coordinators 
which is planned for that date, where they 
will take part in the panel discussions. In 
other words, the coordinators meeting will 
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serve as a considerable portion of the con- 
ference time our regional medical officers 
will devote to the Commission’s program for 
the physically handicapped. 

2. PAMPHLET “SELECTIVE PLACEMENT” 


Past: This was reported in the planning 
stage at the last meeting. We said we were 
going to bring out a publication as a sort of 
an interim stock-taking measure in our con- 
tinuing job analysis activity. This was for 
two purposes: (1) To try out the effective- 
ness of a do-it-yourself (by agency rather 
than Commission people) feature with re- 
spect to analyzing jobs to determine the 
basic or minimal physical capacities; (2) To 


permit us to look closely at the current edi-*” 


tion or fifth edition of a “Guide for the 
Placement of the Physically Handicapped.” 
Work had been started on the fifth volume 
of this publication and we wanted to see (a) 
whether the present format (individual vol- 
umes devoted to agencies or groups of agen- 
cies) should be maintained; (b) if duplica- 
tion and repetition could be eliminated and 
(c) if the guide could be condensed by em- 
phasis on key or typical positions. 

This pamphlet was received from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office just in time for the 
1958 NEPH Week. Complimentary distribu- 
tion has been made. We are also glad to re- 
port that the Government Printing Office 
has sold several thousand copies and a new 
printing will no doubt be necessary in the 
near future. 

Future: We know that “Selective Place- 
ment” is not perfect so we are going to try 
to find out how we can improve it. Also, 
we want to find out the direction our job- 
analysis activities should take and how best 
to proceed further with the guide. 

To accomplish these purposes we are now 
conducting a survey in approximately 30 
of the larger agencies in this area. We have 
received many very complimentary letters 
of acknowledgment but this is not enough. 
We are not asking for comments by letter 
but we are putting it on a personal visit and 
interview basis. Mr. Carl Murr, our voca- 
tional rehabilitation officer, is conducting 
the majority of these interviews. 

We are saying to the officials we inter- 
view that now the pamphlet has been out 
for approximately 6 months we would ap- 
preciate answers to questions such as these: 
(1) What is your frank opinion of its effec- 
tiveness?; (2) just exactly what use are you 
making of it?; (3) do you think it has any 


definitely weak points?; (4) what would you 


do to increase its usefulness? 

We hope to arrive at all necessary con- 
clusions and have our plans for future 
activities along this line firmed up dur- 
ing the coming year. 


3. SPECIFIC ADVANCES IN INCREASING THE EM-~- 
PLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE HANDI- 
CAPPED IN THE FEDERAL SERVICE—SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO POSITION OF TELEPHONE OPER<- 
ATOR 


Past: Until recently, the physical stand- 
ards for telephone-operator positions re- 
quired vision in at least one eye, without 
exception. In the course of its study of 
telephone-operator positions, the- Commis- 
sion found that many blind persons can 
do the work satisfactorily with’ the use 
of Braille attachments to switchboards, and 
that such attachments can be obtained for 
one-position (80-plug) and two-position 
(160-plug) switchboards. After observing 
blind operators use such equipment at the 
Maryland Workshop for the Blind, the Mary- 
land School for the Blind, and the Columbia 
Light House for the Blind, representatives 
of CSC’s Medical Division concluded that 
physical requirements for telephone-oper- 
ator positions in Government should be 
liberalized. General Services Administra- 
tion gave the Commission great assistance 
in this project and that agency has agreed 
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to make the attachment available without 
cost to blind operators employed in Gov- 
ernment. I am now pleased to report that 
the Commission’s examination announce- 
ment for the position of telephone operator 
has been amended to admit totally blind 
applicants. 

Future: We are not always able to publi- 
cize our day-to-day work items; however, I 
can assure you that as far as time and re- 
sources permit, we are constantly looking at 
every position under the Commission’s juris- 
diction for the purpose of facilitating the 
placement and retention of the physically 
handicapped to the greatest practicable ex- 
tent. 

We have considered the positions I am 
about to refer to on previous occasions, but 
we are again subjecting them to close study 
to see what practical arrangements can be 
worked out to enhance the employment op- 
portunities of the blind. I refer to the posi- 
tions of X-ray darkroom technician, psychol- 
ogist (especially from the research angle) 
and economist. These are examples of the 
occupational areas we are now working in. 


4, NEPH WEEK 


Past: In connection with the 1958 week we 
made every effort to get our instructions and 
guide lines out to our regional offices as early 
as possible. The type of reports of their ac- 
tivities during the week which we wanted 
were outlined very pointedly. They were 
given until January 15 to submit their com- 
plete summary reports. The reports are now 
in and are being studied most carefully and 
critically. 

Future: When the studies of the reports 


from our regions are completed we will rate 


them as outstanding, satisfactory, or as leay- 
ing noticeable room for improvement. The 
regions will be advised individually as to our 
findings and evaluations.. Concerted effort 
will be exerted to profit by past experiences 
by using them to develop techniques which 
will intensify and broaden participation in 
this year’s (1959) NEPH week. 

We have already noted beautifully pre- 
pared reports by certain agency field instal- 
lations which were forwarded by our regions 
that give every indication of wholehearted 
cooperation and very concrete results. It is 
our intention to see that these reports are 
brought to the attention of the heads of the 
agencies concerned. 


5. AD HOC COMMITTEE STAFF WORK 


The Commission was represented on two 

of the four committees which stemmed from 
the last Council meeting. Mr. Irons is a 
member of one committee which has very 
nearly, if not entirely, completed its work. 
Dr. Chapin was chairman of another which 
has not made quite as much progress. I will 
not dwell on the work of these committees 
at any length since their reports are to be 
presented later in this meeting. Suffice it to 
say that I believe that the Commission will 
always stand ready to lend its resources to 
work of this nature. 
. As you have no doubt heard, my appoint- 
ment as Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission expires at the end of this month. 
Mr. Roger Jones has been nominated by the 
President to be my successor. 

As I come to close of my work with the 
Civil Service Commission, I want to say to 
you, Mel, and my fellow members of the 
Advisory Council of the President’s Commit- 
tee, that my association with you in our 
common objective of seeing that our handi- 
capped citizens are given every reasonable 
opportunity to make their contributions to 
their Government’s work force has been a 
most.rewarding experience. Even though I 
will be removed from the Government scene, 
my interest in the handicapped will not 


diminish. 
‘Harris ELLSworrTnH, 
Chairman, Civil Service Commission. 
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REPORT OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ 


If you were to ask me what the Veterans’ 
Administration has done this past year for 
the handicapped, I would say, “very little.” 

But if you were to ask what the VA has 
done to help the handicapped help them- 
selves, my answer would be, “very much.” 

For whether you consider VA as an em- 
ployer; or as a rehabilitator of disabled 
veterans; ‘or as a participant in the work 
of the President’s Committee, all of our 
efforts have been directed toward a single 
end: 

To provide the handicapped with a key 
to independence. To help them use the key. 
To help them push open the door, if it 
sticks on its hinges. 

Not charity; not handouts. But inde- 
pendence. 

Well, what has the VA been doing since 
we last met? 


ADMINISTRATOR’S COMMITTEE ON THE HANDI- 
CAPPED 


Early last year, I appointed an Adminis- 
trator’s Committee on the Handicapped, to 
give a new “push,” a fresh impetus, to VA's 
activities in behalf of the handicapped. 

Its able Chairman, Dr. H. Dwight York, is 
himself temporarily handicapped, at home 
nursing a broken ankle. 

Many of the following VA’s achievements 
during the year have stemmed directly from 
the Committee’s insipred leadership. 


A NEW REPORTING SYSTEM 


Exactly how many handicapped men and 
women work for VA? What are their jobs? 
How are they performing their jobs? What 
are their disabilities? 

To answer these any many other ques- 
tions, we have revised our personnel report- 
ing system. I am sure the results will be 
more than a new table of statistics. I 
expect them to be convincing proof, if fur- 
ther proof is needed, that tt is good, sound 
practice to hire the handicapped in all areas 
of VA operations. 

And that it is good, sound practice to hire 
the handicapped everywhere in the United 
States. 

. A NEW STATEMENT OF POLICY 


So that there will be no misunderstand- 
ing of VA’s official position regarding em- 
ployment of the handicapped, a formal 
statement of policy aimed at increasing em- 
ployment of the disabled was issued to all 
VA departments and staff offices. 

A number of other Federal agencies have 
asked for copies of our policy statement. I 
am sure all of you have seen the statement 
but, if not, we have copies for you. 

I might say that it is frank and forth- 
right. It does not hide its exact meaning 
behind a welter of weak words. 

IMPRINT ON VA ENVELOPES 

If you have received mail from the VA 
lately, you may have noticed: Every VA 
envelope now carries the slogan of the Pres- 
ident’s fommittee, “Hire the Handicapped; 
It’s Good Business.” 

When you consider that the VA sends out 
some 60 million pieces of mail each year, the 
message is gaining coverage. 

BROCHURE FOR SUPERVISORS 

Our Personnel Office has prepared a book- 
let which shows—with picture and text—66 
handicapped VA employees on the job. This 
will go to all VA supervisors and should go 
& long way, I believe, in breaking down any 
remaining prejudice, 

The booklet will be off the press in March. 

ACCESS TO VA BUILDINGS z 

We are surveying all. VA regional offices, 
hospitals, and centers to find out whether 
all provide easy access for persons in wheel- 
chairs. If not, we will take steps to see 
that they do. 
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In central office; we have installed ramps 
for visitors and employees in wheelchairs. 


VENDING STANDS 


A sampling of all VA installations has 
revealed that one-third now have vending 
stands, canteens, or newsstands operated by 
the handicapped. 

During the year, the cafeteria in our re- 
gional office in Los Angeles was turned over 
to a blind operator. The cafeteria at. our 
St. Paul Center will be put in the hands of 
a blind operator soon. 


VA VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION FOR DISABLED 
VETERANS 


VA’s prime responsibility is to the service- 
disabled veteran. In our vocational rehabili- 
tation training program, we have taken a 
number of steps to bring him closer to gain- 
ful employment: 

We are preparing a study of occupations 
held by veterans with epilepsy—which today, 
unfortunately, still sets men aside, as it did 
during the dark ages of the Middle Ages, 

And we are working on another study of 
occupations held by the homebound—veter- 
ans so severely disabled they are confined to 
their homes. 

Both should be ready sometime during 
1959. 

They will be used—as are previous VA 
studies of paraplegics and the blind—in the 
counseling of disabled veterans planning on 
vocational rehabilitation training. But they 
also will be available to other agencies and 
to individuals, to help conquer the walls of 
prejudice and to render new hope to the 
handicapped. 

Also, we recently have changed our regu- 
lations to help disabled veterans make a 
smoother and quicker comeback to produc- 
tive employment. 

We now allow disabled veterans to get 
a& head start toward independence by begin- 
ning their vocational rehabilitation while 
they still are patients in our hospitals. 

And we now permit veterans to start their 
training even if they cannot complete it by 
the termination date—so long as some other 
agency, such as a State rehabilitation agency, 
can pick up where we must leave off. 

Also, we now offer job-finding assistance 
and personal counseling to disabled veterans 
after they have completed their training— 
if they are having trouble making a go of 
life, unaided, 

And finally, we now help the seriously dis- 
abled to find sheltered employment, if they 
are not able to compete in the give and take 
of our fast-paced everyday life. 


ONE FINAL WORD 


All these many activities didn’t just hap- 
pen at the VA. They were caused by the 
men and women who work there—men and 
women who consider the cause of jobs for 
the handicapped not just another task, but 
& living and vital crusade. 

They deserve our tribute and our gratitude. 

Sumner G. WHITTIER, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 





Weights and Measures in Alaska, the 49th 
State 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. E. L. BARTLETT 
OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 
Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, when 


the 44th National Conference on 
Weights and Measures was in session 
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in Washington, D.C., not long ago, R. A, 
Findlay delivered an address in which 
he told how the weights and measures 
laws are enforced in the 49th State. 
Since conditions there in respect to en- 
forcement are so different from those in 
the other States, and since Mr. Findlay 
has told about this in such an interest- 
ing manner, I take pleasure in present- 
ing here the text of the speech he made 
in Washington June 10, and ask that it 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES IN ALASKA, THE 

49TH STATE 


(By R. A. Findlay, inspector, division of 
weights and measures, department of 
State police, State of Alaska) 


To understand the problems of weights 
and measures enforcement in Alaska as it 
differs from those of the other 48 States— 
or I should say 49 now that Hawaii has been 
admitted to the Union—one must first have 
a general knowledge of Alaska in relation to 
its size, population, and transportation. 
First then, I will give you a brief outline of 
our State and the conditions we encounter 
in enforcing weights and measures super- 
vision. 

Alaska is a vast territory which covers an 
area of 546,400 square miles with a coast- 
line of 33,904 miles. This area is more than 
twice the size of the largest State in the 
continental United States, and our coastline 
exceeds the combined total of all the States. 
The southern tip of the State’s panhandle is 
750 miles north of Seattlé; the State adjoins 
Canada on the east and extends north to 
the Arctic Ocean and west to the Bering 
Sea—at one point only 214 miles separates 
Little Diomede Island of Alaska from Big 
Diomede Island off the coast of Siberia, a 
part of Russia. If you were to fly by com- 
mercial airline from Ketchikan, the south- 
ernmost part of the State, to Point Barrow 
on the coastline of the Arctic Sea or to 
Wales on the Bering Straits, actual flying 
time would exceed 8 hours. You would ex- 
perience climatic conditions from a possible 
60 degrees above zero to a possible 40-50 de- 
grees below zero during the winter months. 
Contrary to popular belief, Alaska is not a 
field of ice and snow. In the interior and 
southern parts of the State we experience 
conditions very similar to those you would 
find in your own State. Around the Fair- 
banks area, in the summer months the tem- 
perature rises to 90 degrees and daylight 
lasts for 19 to 23 hours. 

Alaska’s population is estimated at 210,- 
000, figuring a little more than 2 square 
miles for each resident. In summer months 
construction workers, fishermen, and tour- 
ists increase the population by another 
100,000. 

Costs of living are much higher than those 
in the other States. The latest figures show 
Juneau prices 21.4 percent and Anchorage 
prices 35.2 percent higher than Seattle 
prices. Fairbanks was rated 45.4 percent and 
Nome 49.9 percent above Seattle. With the 
cost of living at such a high peak, weights 
and measures officials and representatives 
of industry can readily understand the im- 
portance of weights and measures super- 
vision in Alaska to protect the public 
against unfair practices. 

Our weights and measures supervision has 
been a division of the State police with just 
one inspector to handle all the work of test- 
ing, supervision, and enforcement of regula- 
tions. As you look at the map of Alaska 
you may wonder how just one man is able 
te travel over this vast area and still con- 
trol and enforce the regulations required of 
us. First, then our police force is made up 
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of some 50 officers stationed in headquarters 
of the larger cities or in outposts in the less- 
populated areas. This personnel, in effect, 
has supplied the weights and measures in- 
spector with 50 or more deputies to assist in 
weights and measures enforcement. The 
officers do no actual testing of equipment 
but do help by handling preliminary com- 
plaints of violations, which are forwarded 


to the inspector for investigation. They 
advise merchants and the public of the 
weights and measures regulations and in 
many instances have witnessed the breaking 
and resealing of equipment that needed re- 
pair. Phone service, office equipment, and 
transportation are provided in many cases 
when the inspector is in the locality ol a 
headquarters station or outpost 

In order to visit the many cities and 
towns, particularly in the southeastern part 
of the State, which is accessible only by 
plane, testing equipment must be readily 
available. It would be impractical and ex- 
pensive to transport test weights and meas- 
uring equipment on each trip. To solve this 
problem, we have purchased a number of 
test weight kits, 50-pound weights, and 5- 
gallon test measures and have placed them 
in most of the cities scattered throughout 
the State for the inspector's use when visit- 
ing these localities. Westward or interior 
Alaska, as we call it, differs from the south- 
eastern part of the State in that there are 
some 5,000 miles of highways. I wish to 


point out that our cities are unlike some 
of the larger cities in your States where you 
have populations of 200,000 to over a million 
in a concentrated area. Anchorage, our 
largest city, has an estimated population of 


60,000, and other cities and towns range 
from 20,000 to less than 1,000 persons. Such 
populations, of course, reduce the number 
of markets, gas stations, and other establish- 
ments that the inspector must t in each 
city. Im some Cases it is necesszry only to 
spend a day or two in one of > smaller 
towns and to then travel to the next city 
or village. 

In 1957 we placed in service a weights and 


measures truck, complete with test weights, 
standard measures, and a 100-gallon meter 
prover equipped with a power-take-off pump 
for checking vehicle tank and bulk-plant 
meters. This equipment is stored in 
Anchorage, some 800 miles from the Juneau 
headquarters of our weights and measures 
activity. The equipment is used to cover 
most of the locations within a radius of 
500 to 800 miles of Anchorage, as well as all 
of the highway system. 

If you were to travel with me on a field 
trip of inspections, we would leave our 
Juneau headquarters by plane and fiy 4 
hours to Anchorage, where we would work 
that city for a period of 3 to 4 weeks. We 
would then travel by truck the loop route 
to Fairbanks, 456 miles distant, checking all 
the gas stations, combination lodges, gro- 
cery stores, and small towns on the way. 
In about 6 days we would arrive in Fair- 
banks, remaining there for a period of 2 to 
3 weeks. We would then take a different 
highway, working to the Canada-Alaska 
border, then driving through 500 miles of 
the Yukon Territory and back to the south- 
ern border of the Yukon-British Columbia 
and Alaska borders. We would work the 
Alaska Highway again to the small town of 
Haines, where we would ferry our truck and 
equipment to Juneau, a trip of 6 hours by 
water, and enjoy the scenery of the most 
beautiful mountains and glaciers in the 
world. By this time we would have spent 
about 50 days in the field and inspected 
some 400 pieces of equipment. 

After a couple of weeks working around 
Juneau with our truck, we would take the 
ferry again and drive through the Yukon 
Territory to the Alaskan border, then take 
another route of the seacoast towns, moun- 
tain villages, and highways, eventually re- 
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turning to our starting point at Anchorage. 
From here we would fly to Nome and sev- 
eral other cities that are inaccessible by 
road. There we would find conditions very 
different from those in the larger cities that 
we had just left. Living conditions and 
prices are much higher, for every item of 
food, clothing, and fuel must be transported 
by ‘boat or plane. The people in these re- 
mote areas are mostly native Indian or Es- 
kimo. The meat markets instead of selling 
all beef, have their cases filled with rein- 
deer meat from the local herds of rein- 
deer, which are under strict control of the 
Federal Government. 


The native Eskimo is a herder (better 
known to you as a cowboy) except that the 
Eskimo walks with his herd instead of using 
a horse as most cowboys do. Also, the 
methods of buying and selling are different 
from the larger cities. For many years the 
buying and selling of fish has been ex- 
changed on a size basis instead of the cus- 
tomary weight basis that is practiced in the 
southern part of the State. This makes it 
difficult, in some respects, to promulgate 
weights and measures regulations to be uni- 
form for the entire State. Bread is another 
item that would be difficult to control to a 
uniform weight and size, as you have in 
your States. In a number of the remote 
towns, the local baker may have three or 
four dozen bread pans that may vary in 
size and shape—resulting in the product 
being offered for sale in sizes ranging from 
1 pound to 1 pound 4 or 5 ounces, all sell- 
ing for the same price. If we put out a 
regulation that bread for the entire State 
must be sold in a 1-pound or 11,,-pound 
loaf with the generally accepted tolerances, 
we would probably force these small bakers’ 
out of business and have the local popula- 
tion run us out of town. I do not wish to 
give the impression that we in Alaska do 
not have uniformity in” our regulations; 
however, there are exceptions like those I 
have just stated that must be considered 
when drafting regulations to be enforced 
over the entire State. 

Other regulations that we do enforce are 
those covering the sale and repair of weigh- 
ing and measuring devices. The salesman 
or repairman must report to the department 
within 10 days the location and type of 
equipment sold or of the major repair work 
performed on scales, gas pumps, or other 
equipment. Before any repairman may 
break a seal that has been placed on a piece 
of equipment by the inspector, he must first 
obtain a permit issued by our office. These 
permits are issued on 4 yearly basis to re- 
pairmen who are properly qualified both as 
to experience and as to general knowledge 
of weights and measures regulations. 

Regulations concerning mechanics of 
equipment were promulgated in order to 
control to some extent the practice of sales- 
men who come to Alaska with an order book 
to sell scales and ship them to the customer 
without any follow-up to see that the equip- 
ment is properly installed for use. One sec- 
tion of our regulations reads, in part: “Any 
person who * * * sells * * * offers for 
sale * * * or exposes for sale * * * a false 
weight or measure * * * is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding $500 or impris- 
onment not exceeding 1 year, or both.” We 
have notified all known dealers and sales- 
men doing business in Alaska concerning 
these regulations. They have accepted these 
regulations and are willing to cooperate in 
the enforcement of our weights and meas- 
ures regulations. 

Prior to 1956, Alaska had very little weights 
and~measures enforcement, and packers 
shipped into the State packages having no 
declaration of the net quantity of the com- 
modity. The merchants were openly selling 
products on a gross weight basis although 
the law concerning net weight sales had 
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been in effect since 1939. This irregularity 
stresses the importance of education, en- 
forcement, and publicity. Unless the mer- 
chants and packers were informed of the 
regulations and the weights and measures 
official continually made routine inspections, 
this habit could have developed into serious 
complications which would have been diffi- 
cult to correct. A drive was immediately 
started to notify all violators of the require- 
ments. Within a very short time this prac- 
tice was corrected. 

Concerning our future plans on weights 
and measures administration as a State, 
we, like a great many of our sister States 
and jurisdictions, desire to enact the model 
State law, promulgate the rules and regu- 
lations as recommended by the National 
Conference on Weights and Measures, and 
follow the specifications and tolerances Con- 
tained in Handbook 44, with a view to some 
day having complete uniformity within all 
the 50 States of our Nation. 

We, in Alaska, feel that we will obtain 
this goal in the not-too-distant future by 
keeping before the public our educational 
program, showing the film, “Assignment-—— 
Weights and Measures,” to as many clubs 
and service groups as possible, thus keeping 
in contact with those officials responsible 
for appropriations and equipment. Besides 
the publicity received during our recent 
Weights and Measures Week, we also re- 
ceived the State standards of weight and 
measures. These were presented to the State 
of Alaska by the Secretary of Commerce at 
the National Bureau of Standards in Wash- 
ington, D.C. These standards, comprising 
a yard and meter bar, gold plated weights 
from 50 pounds down to one-thirty second 
ounce, volumetric measures from 5 gallons 
to 2-ounce graduates, and mahogany- 
finished glass cases to display the equipment, 
were gratefully received, and they stressed 
the importance of weights and measures 
administration to our State officials. 

On March 17 of this year, our legislature 
saw fit to transfer the weights and measures 
division from the department of State police 
to the department of commerce. The Gov- 
ernor has 6 months to make transfers under 
the State reorganization bill. How this 
transfer will affect our division is difficult to 
determine at this time. However, I feel con- 
fident that our operations in the department 
of commerce will work out very well and, in 
some respects, much better than in the de- 
partment of State police. Later this year 
we intend to draft an entirely new weights 
and measures codes, modeled on the recom- 
mendations of this national conference. We 
trust that we may call on the National Bu- 
reau of Standards to help develop a future 
program of weights and measures adminis- 
tration for our State. 





Service to the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, June 20, at Charleston, S.C., 
Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau made a most 
interesting address to the South Caro- 
lina Department of the American Le-« 
gion Auxiliary. The Members of Con- 
gress and the American public should 
find this address most thought prevok- 
ing, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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text of General Trudeau’s remarks be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, 
as follows: 
SERVICE TO THE NATION 


(Remarks by Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, 
Chief of Research and Development, De- 
partment of the Army, to’ the South Caro- 
lina American Legion, Charleston, S.C., 
June 20, 1959) 


Senator THURMOND, Mr. Harman, distin- 
guished guests, members of the American 
Legion and the Ladies’ Auxiliary, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am delighted to be here with 
you this morning as a guest of your outstand- 
ing organization and of your distinguished 
Senator, Strom THURMOND. This is a nota- 
ble occasion for you because it marks the 
4ist year that your organization has served 
the Nation so proudly in its capacity of one 
of our foremost patriotic organizations. I 
salute you and all my fellow Americans who 
are truly devoted to the security and wel- 
fare of our Nation and to the rights and 
privileges of all freedom loving peoples 
everywhere, particularly those who have 
worn the uniform of their country in war 
and the families who loyally supported them. 

This morning I would like to speak to 
you about service to the Nation and what 
it means to a soldier who has the privilege 
of serving his country as a member of its 
Armed Forces for over 35 years. Many of 
you here, I know, have had an active in- 
terest in our fighting forces for even a 
longer period and it is fitting that this con- 
vention honor you veterans who have given 
so unselfishly of your time, effort and talents 
to further the goals of the American Le- 
gion and our country. I wish all citizens 
would conform to your patriotic practice of 
as eargerly accepting their responsibilities as 
they do their privileges. 

For séveral centuries, the fabric of Ameri- 
can history has been interwoven with the 
colorful pattern of South Carolina’s strands 
of courage, leadership, and staunchness of 
purpose. The past two decades have seen 
you bear your share of our defense effort 
and you can well be proud of that record. 

Today, many of South Carolina’s indus- 
tries contTibute substantially to the na- 
tional defense effort. The Department of 
Defense maintains important installations 
here to include Air Force bases and Army 
posts and depots. They all play a vital role 
in the affairs of national defense and this 
fact is keenly appreciated by the military. 

All of us here today are certainly fortu- 
nate. We have the opportunity of serving 
the greatest Nation on earth, each in our 
own necessary, individual way. As citizens 
of South Carolina, you inhabit an area that 
is highly important to our national economy. 
As members of the American Legion, you 
contribute to the stability of our national 
programs with experience, guidance, and en- 
thusiasm in advancing our ideals and resist- 
ing subversive and traiterous influences. 
As Americans, you represent tangible evi- 
dence of our Nation’s ability to meet the 
challenges ahead of us with the same cour- 
age and determination that has marked your 
history and your heritage, and let me say 
it will take the best we have to give to win 
the titanic struggle ahead. 

As a member of the U.S. Army, I would 
like to describe for you briefly one of the 
unique facets of the Army’s mission in serv- 
ing our Nation and providing part of the 
defense forces that now are spread around 
this planet of ours. This concerns the re- 
search and development program that is 
geared to meet the future needs of the Army 
and is based on the astounding and ac- 
celerating advances being made in science 
and technology. The sum total of all of 
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our Army objectives and programs is to 
provide the Nation with an Army that is 
skilled, tough, and ready around the clock 
to meet tomorrow’s challenge. This is the 
kind of Army that must be prepared to 
stand up against the boasts and sinister 
threats of communism now and for many 
years in the future. 

First, to place the requirements of the 
Army’s research and development. program 
in proper perspective, let us examine the 
threat that faces us—the threat against 
which we must plan our organization and 
doctrine and develop our weapons and 
equipment for the future. Only by better 
knowing the Communists’ record, their 
plans and their intentions can we properly 
protect our future: 

During the time of the Revolutionary War 
and the heroic actions of those patriots who 
fought to gain our freedom, there was no 
question about peaceful coexistence or the 
type and kind of a threat to our fledgling 
Nation. Those stanch citizens took the ac- 
tion they devoutly believed was necessary 
and banded together to fight for their free- 
dom from Concord to Cowpens; from Bunker 
Hill to Yorktown. 

Some of you have seen Bunker Hill and 
perhaps thought about its meaning. It is 
not a very impressive hill at first glance; in 
fact, it is not a very big hill at all, but it is 
preeminent among American hills, because 
the men who fought there were very tall 
men. They stood for principle and determi- 
nation. When our country takes a firm po- 
sition today with respect to Quemoy and 
Berlin or the Middle East and the Caribbean 
as frontiers of the free world, it is taking 
the same firm attitude that those courageous 
men took at Bunker Hill long years ago, even 
though the purpose might be somewhat dif- 
ferent and despite the dissenting notes of 
those appéasers who haven't the courage or 
loyalty to support our national position and 
way of life in these difficult and delicate 
times. 

Like the immortal fighting patriots of our 
American Revolution, you members of the 
American Legion are dedicated to prepared- 
ness and to preserving and defending our Na- 
tion, and I urge you to let no other motive 
disrupt this high sense of purpose. We need 
millions more like you to keep America 
alert and. prepared; to combat the compla- 
cency, lethargy, and apathy that pervades 
our country. 

Once again, we are in a most severe crisis. 
An implacable threat stares us in the face, 
today, next year, and on into the foreseeable 
future. 

The real crises are ahead. 

The name of this threat is communism— 
godless, imperialistic, materialistic commu- 
nism—which aims at the destruction of in- 
dividual freedom and justice and our Ameri- 
can way of life, and the creation of a world 
slave state. 

The Communists regard the struggle be- 
tween themselves and us as a matter of life 
or death, as it truly is. 

Lenin put it this way: “A funeral dirge will 
be sung over the Soviet Republic or over 
world capitalism.” 

Khrushchev says it in just four words: 
“We will bury you.” 

The question is often asked: “Why can’t 
we coexist peacefully with the Comnrunists?” 
Perhaps the best answer comes from them, 
embodied in their dogma, their policies, and 
clarified by their leaders. 

Basic communistic doctrine states that 
peace can only exist in a classless world and 
that any means used to achieve that goal is 
justified and hence, peaceful. - Considering 
the amoral and immoral practices that ema- 
nate from the Kremlin and Peking, it is diffi- 
cult and even impossible for many of us to 
compromise or deviate from strict adherence 
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to those sound moral principles that made 
our Nation great. 

Lenin said the existence of the Soviet Re- 
public side by side with imperialist states 
for a long time is unthinkable. One or the 
other must triumph in the end. I agree com- 
pletely that this is so. 

The latest Communist communicator, 
Khrushchev, said last year: “Of course, we 
must recognize that we cannot coexist ex- 
ternally. One of us must go to the grave. 
We do not want to go to the grave. They 
(the West) don’t want to go to fheir graves, 
either. So what must be done? We must 
push them to their graves.” 

That sort of talk is the answer to any 
peaceful coexistence question, as far as the 
Communists are concerned. I would rede- 
fine peaceful coexistence in the Russian mind 
as meaning “coaxful nonresistance.” 

As a result, they have initiated an endless, 
an all-out, and an all-around offensive 
against us. They attack—on every front and 
by every tactic—ideological, technological, 
subversive, political, and economic—as well 
as military. 

As you know, the Soviets have more than 
25,000 warplanes. Many of these, such as 
their Bison and Bear, are long-range bombers 
capable of destroying this Charleston metro- 
politan area with just one hydrogen bomb. 

The Soviets have about 500 submarines. 
Some of them, perhaps with a missile capa- 
bility, may have already observed your sky- 
line. 

The Communists have 175 standing divi- 
sions in Russia alone, plus 24% million men 
in the Chinese Communist army, and an- 
other 11% million in the satellite forces. We 
have less than 15 ready U.S. divisions, the 
same number as Rumania. 

In atomic firepower, Khrushchev is talking 
about dismantling some of his atomic and 
hydrogen bombs because he already has more 
than he needs. 

In rockets and missiles, Khrushchey claims 
a missile with a range of more than 8,000 
miles. Even as long ago as 1957, the Com- 
munists claimed an intercontinental ballistic 
missile capable of reaching any target on 
earth. The three sputnik satellites lend 
substance to these claims and their lunar 
probe should clinch it. 

I have given just a few highlights of the 
Communist military threat. Let us also keep 
in mind all the other facets of the Commu- 
nist offensive whether economic, ideological, 
diplomatic, or subversive. Let us remember 
that the Communist threat is a monolithic 
whole, using whatever means or tactics seem 
most likely at that moment to penetrate and 
crumble free world defenses without regard 
to morals or ethics; in fact our Western code 
is anathema to the men who rule the 
Kremlin. 

Now let us turn from the threat to the 
Army research and development program 
which is my special responsibility on the 
Army General Staff. It is our objective here 
to provide the most effective weapons and 
material for our future Army. The scope 
of this research and development mission 
covers an extremely wide spectrum of de- 
velopments and we feel our responsibility 
very keenly whether we are seeking better 
mobility, communications, firepower or logis- 
tical support. 

Why is research and development im- 
portant? Because it determines the future 
weapons and equipment that soldiers will 
use in combat. The Army bases its require- 
ments for its program on the expected threat 
our Nation will have to meet, the concepts 
of tactics and organizations for the battle- 
field of tomorrow, and on science and tech- 
nology today and in the future. These fac- 
tors are all considered in preparing the 
characteristics and requirements for new 
weapons and materiel. I have mentioned 
the type of threat that we can continue to 
expect and I would now like to describe the 
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rest of the environment that determines the 
direction of our developments. 

The battlefield of the next decade will be 
much larger than you veterans ever remem- 
ber and with even less clear-cut boundaries 
between units. Mobility will be the key to 
success and combat units will move fast, 
conceritrate to destroy the enemy, and then 
disperse rapidly. Soldiers will move in 
aerial vehicles. just above the nap of the 
earth and carry with them new types of 
lightweight but potent weapons using not 
only conventional ammunition but also 
atomic rounds. Communications will be in- 
creased by new radios and relay systems 
using the latest techniques of earth satellite 
transmission and of bouncing signais off the 
moon. 

Science and technology are the other 
prominent factors in the research and de- 
velopment equation. Our basic research 
program continues to investigate the latest 
discoveries and inventions so that they can 
be integrated into the development part of 
the program which results in the hardware 
that rolls off the assembly lines of industry. 
We contract basic research out to industry 
and some 123 colleges and universities. Ten 
major fields and 74 subfields are covered 
from mathematics, human factors, and medi- 
cal projects to polar and arctic research. 
We will continue to stress this type of work 
because without it there would be little 
future development. As a matter of fact, 
our technological progress today is the chief 
determinant of the state of the weapon art 
during the next decade and beyond. We 
can never afford to neglect basic research 
in the present technological race with the 
Communists. 

What are some of the more promising re- 
sults of this program that we can expect to 
see incorporated into future equipment? 
New metals have been created under ex- 
tremes of temperatures and pressures. They 
promise to open a whole unexplored field of 
alloys that will be stronger, more heat re- 
sistant and lighter than anything else that 
we know of today. Mi§ssiles, space vehicles 
and even tanks will benefit from such ad- 
vances. Electronics is another field that has 
seen a quantum jump in the last 10 years 
and can be expected to surge beyond the 
boundaries of our imagination in the next 10 
years. Electronic parts have been reduced in 
size through micromodularization so that in- 
stead of 7,000 parts per cubic foot we can 





put 700,000 parts in the same space. Appli- 
cations of solid state physics has resulted in 
radios and electronic computers of miniature 
size that can perform all manner of opera- 
tions to enable information to be gathered 
more quickly and accurately in combat. 
The next step in the cycle is what we call 


applied research and development. The re- 
sults of basic research are incorporated into 
weapons or equipment designed by the in- 
dustrial engineer guided by the requirements 
of the military. This has resulted in a large 
spectrum of developments in the fields of 
mobility, communications, firepower, space, 
and those designed to support the individual 
soldier. 

We have some interesting vehicles under 
development to give us the mobility that we 
require for the future battlefield. On the 
ground we look to the “Goer” type of equip- 
ment used in the construction industry 
where large wheels and tires give true, off- 
road mobility. New tanks and armored per- 
sonnel carriers are to be operational soon to 
back up the striking power of powerful new 
weapon systems. 

In the air we are looking for the type of 
vehicle that gives us the takeoff and landing 
characteristics of the helicopter and the ad- 
vantages of the fixed-wing aircraft in for- 
ward flight. You have probably seen pictures 
of some of our flying test beds that look like 
disks or platforms propelled by unusual 
powerplants: These are the vehicles that 
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will give us the answer to flying low and 
slow and quietly just above the battlefield. 

Communications and electronics has en-- 
abled the Army to increase its command and 
control capabilities to the degree required by 
mobility and dispersion. Included in this 
area, also, are the surveillance drones that 
will penetrate enemy lines to send or bring 
back information recorded by radar, infra- 
red, photographic, and TV equipment. This 
information will then be sorted and evalu- 
ated by automatic data processing systems to 
give the commander the facts needed for a 
decision. 

Firepower is always a critical part of our 
programs. We have improved rifles and 
other small arms soon to be operational that 
outperform anything we have now. Many 
types of guided missiles are under develop- 
ment to supplement or replace those that 
we have now. For instance, Sergeant will 
replace Corporal and Pershing will replace 
the workhorse of our missile arsenal, Red- 
stone. In addition, LaCrosse will back up 
the frontline infantrymen. These are all 
surface-to-surface weapons fired at ground 
targets. 

The Army has an important mission in the 
aid defense field, as you undoubtedly know. 
We have a shoulder-fired missile, coming into 
operational use, for the soldier to use against 
attacking aircraft along with the field mobile 
Hawk missile to be employed against low- 
fiying aerial targets. Probably our most im- 
portant contribution in the future will be 
Nike-Zeus, the only weapon system presently 
designed to attack incoming ballastic mis- 
siles. We have just successfully fired the 
sustainer rocket motor for this missile and 
are now approaching the testing stage of 
the complete system. In the near future we 
hope to fire it against our own IRBM’s and 
ICBM's to establish its effectiveness for the 
air defense of our country. There is an ur- 
gent requirement for such a weapon while 
we are faced with the ballistic missile black- 
mail of the Communists. We are confident 
that Nike-Zeus can do this job. 

Another though-provoking addition to our 
arsenal is in the chemical field. If the Com- 
munists ever use chemicals against us we 
must be prepared for such at attack. On the 
other hand, recent tests with nonlethal gases 
have shown the really humane nature of 
such a weapon that incapacitates without 
killing, even leaving-no harmful after effects 
on humans. This is certainly an advan- 
tageous way to capture an objective without 
destroying needed buildings, bridges, and 
other manmade structures. 

The Army’s contributions to the national 
space program have been substantial and we 
have enjoyed a good share of success in our 
projects for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency. Probably the most 
noteworthy of these were the space probe 
last March, still orbiting the sun as I stand 
here now, and the recent flight of the mon- 
keys in a Jupiter missile. We look forward 
to participating in the Mercury astronauts’ 
trips in space and to launching more satel- 
lites and other experiments in the future. 

There is one other area that I assure you 
we are most concerned with. And that is 
with the most important factor of any 
battlefield at any future time—the soldier. 
We firmly believe that the man on the 
ground, well trained and well led is the key 
to success and still is the most necessary 
and most fundamental part of our national 
military posture. He is the man for whom 
we have developed new methods of preserv- 
ing foods by radiation, requiring no re- 
frigeration; for whom the Medical Corps has 
developed a bone glue that will enable a 
soldier with a broken leg to walk out of the 
hospital in 48 hours; and to whom we are 
constantly striving to give every possible ad- 
vantage in future combat so that he can 
perform his vital missions, 
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My principal objective this morning was 
to remind us all of our obligation for service 
to the Nation and to indicate how, in par- 
ticular, Army Research and Development is 
contributing toward that goal. We need all 
of you to energize support for our Armed 
Forces and a more dynamic national effort, 
and to activate the thinking in this country 
so that we can replace fear with faith, and 
complacency with courage. That is what we 
need today if we are to go forward to meet 
this tremendous Communist challenge which 
faces us and will continue to do so for many 
years. 

I mentioned earlier that you have an im- 
portant role to play here in South Carolina 
as Legionnaires. Your sense of urgency, of 
boldness, and the initiative you display in 
your fields of activity, all contribute directly 
to the advancement of the Nation in facing 
the uncertain future that lies before us. 

In the present period of tension, we must 
never relax our guard. The Communist 
threat continues to increase and, as Khru- 
shchev said recently, “the clock ticks on.” 
Our Nation and our Army must be provided 
with the best possible weapons systems over 
the coming years. This is a national task 
and it depends upon all of us. We will all 
have to sacrifice more to meet the challenge 
that faces us. Let us do so willingly and 
enthusiastically with a greater faith in our 
destiny based on a justifiable pride in our 
heritage. 

I think it can be said, today, that the fate 
of our Nation depends more on our determi- 
nation, vigilance, and preparedness. than 
ever before in our history. 

Our potential enemy’s capabilities are un- 
believably great and are growing greater in 
both the military and economic fields. The 
hour grows too late to tolerate that seed of 
death called complacency any longer. 

Arnold Toynbee has pointed out that 19 
of 21 notable civilizations have died from 
within and not by conquest from without. 
We must not be No. 20. 

That vital challenge of tomorrow is our 
greatest opportunity today—the opportunity 
to so advance, so build, so defend, and so 
cherish this land of ours that in the far dis- 
tan future America will still be enshrined 
and sustained as the leader of free men in 
the hearts and hopes of all the people of the 
world. 

The kind of national spirit I believe we 
should have—spirit that means service—was 
expressed clearly by a fellow Vermonter of 
much earlier vintage. His name was Ethan 
Allen. 

After he had captured Ticonderoga and 
turned in the booty, the Congress in its 
timidity considered turning the captured 
cannon back to the British. Aroused by this 
gesture, Ethan Allen wrote a letter to Con- 
gress, and this is what he said, among other 
things: . 

“I wish to God that America would, at this 
critical juncturé, exert herself. * * * She 
might rise on eagle wings and mount up to 
glory, freedom, and immortal honor if she 
but knew her strength.” 

Thank you very much, ladies and gentle- 
men, It has been a pleasure to be with you. 





Results of the Annual Questionnaire in 
the Second Congressional District of 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22,1959 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, each 
year I have sent questionnaires to the 
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voters of my district. The answers to 
this year’s questionnaires indicate the 
interest of the people in the second dis- 
trict in national and world affairs. The 
answers also are of value to me, the Rep- 
resentative on whom these voters de- 
pend. The return has been excellent, 
amounting to 10 percent of the 75,000 
I mailed. 

The returns have been grouped into 
six categories, which are self-explana- 
tory. They include labor, white collar, 
farmers, professional, business, and mis- 
cellaneous. The last category included 
unsigned questionnaires, housewives, re- 
tired persons, students, and others who 
cannot be classified easily in one of the 
other groups. 
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It is encouraging to see the substantial 
thought given to the issues covered by 
the questionnaire. Many persons took 
the time and the trouble to present de- 
tailed comments to help form within my 
own mind the path to follow in repre- 
senting my district. I appreciate and 
thank them for their efforts. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the detailed re- 
sults. The figures I use here represent 
percentages, not totals of those who an- 
swered the questions. 

First: In order of their importance to you, 
number the six most important issues today: 
National defense, “social security, foreign 
affairs, peaceful uses of atoriic energy, taxa- 
tion, agriculture, education, inflation, power, 
budget, labor, other. 














BU See oe dune 35 | él 


Third. The President has submitted a bal- 
anced budget for the next fiscal year, which 
begins July 1. Do you believe this budget is 
adequate? 





Yes No 
TE a et 80 2 
SER MOOR: . dsbiineradnenaenwn 85 15 
a ee 93 7 
RINE ii es ee he wae 82 18 
RTT Ree RR ree ae | 87 13 
Pe ORONIOOUE. oo odie) nas--s- 85 15 
PI itl Vii thre da natin | M4 16 





Fourth. If you answered question 3 “no,” 
would you finance such increases by: (A) 
raising taxes, (B) deficit spending. (Per- 
centage results shown here were arrived at by 
dividing the number of “yes” answers to 
question 4A and to question 4B.) 








A B 

a 60 40 
ae NO sence a sistas ewe 64 36 
Ne en en 72 28 
URPINNE. ibid etl Fe cen 74 26 
a 63 37 
Miscellaneous...................-- 63 37 
ais chocpeliaiadht caiethit ee aa ote 65 35 





Fifth. Do you favor freer flow of political 
leaders, students, farmers, businessmen, and 
other citizens between the United States and 
the U.'S.SR.? 





Labor White | Farmer | Profes- | Business | Miscella- All 
collar sional neous 
National deferise.......-...--.-.----.-.- 54 50 54 43 49 48 hl 
TNE. Senicbnakatbeneeettinegeonncucs 12 13 15 il 12 12 13 
a heikbe ces tadedataasasewonsten 8 9 13 | 5 16 8 9 
I GUNG ices dtuadieanaewasaeccce~ 6 13 7 18 7 10 10 
PIN. os cin dhendutidenccimnansonnce 5 4 2 11 2 5 3 
ETS os Satie ike weneineiedinn=caheoss 4 5 2 5 4 3 { 
EE cobs bdbdicaswunddcastenss 3 2 1 3 3 4 3 
PRI Ginn cttw dG ebb We ocenchcneneoe (4) (1) 4 3) 0 1 (!) 
NE tiie s 3 i aabalgibanbdetadss nanos 3 2 1 2 4 3 9 
a 3 | (') 1 (*) 1 4 2 
POP ath inc nuacastisloyseoocccavesncnne 0} 0 0 (4) 0 (1) (t) 
FINN cule bibaccs chine cdbip <cnccecepenss= 2 2 (') 2 2 2 3 
1 Less than 1 percent. 
Second. Do you believe a balanced budget (70nd 
is: (A) absolutely necessary, (B) desirable, | Yes No 
(C) unimportant. —— pace eeceeme® 
NO i iis ike Po S: 65 35 
WEGG ORE «cio ciiuickSicaddidbieces 75 25 
A B oO VOSINT . <b. oe<kinintbdidddiatiannes 63 37 
ate : ee ORIEN nascent deinnmiicny aes 81 19 
| SPO: 5a ac cade dinates hncieeh diesen 69 31 
i ha eed 35 60 | ee ee ee ee 79 21 
White collar: ............--- 44 54 | 8 Bol cra cccendcectsscsapiiporsssecced 69 3k 
I tink oe in aioe 44 | 52 4 
Professional. ................- 36 | 61 Pa ey Peary. 
PE op. t-one- pagan 42 | 55 3 Sixth. Do you favor medical and hospital 
Miscellaneous. -_..-...-.----- 16 | io | : care for social security beneficiaries with 


corresponding increases in individual and 
employer contributions to cover the costs? 


Yes No 
LOT n..ce dhokiaeewcacisbondiinaal 64 36 
Witt collie oie ks ic csinadbciinets: 44 ni) 
IIE | i... « alviptbacns tna iteatiiantn baal 51 49 
OORMIUL,.«. natscincmanecasionambed 41 59 
I. oot itr cknic saan 38 | 62 
Mi iscelieneeus. « ossun~caceckaboewda 60 40 
TDi cnSntcintadscnidibldlisineraweaiiamaaen 53 47 





Seventh. Do you favor a summit meeting? 











| Yes No 
EAR 6s i Sun tudementesightivetnitt aa | 71 29 
WER BONIS sivemetnintonuwdchen 77 23 
Farmer - - <anananerenesaennnncen=s-| 77 23 
FOG nn ovkinmadcesouncesény 7 23 
DOGO. « ckisindiscadicctvsbncosnitex 75 25 
Miscellaneous. ...........--.--..-- | 77 23 
BE Picamicccdtpsonnsanccapensessed 76 24 





Eighth. The prices of 12 commodities 
(corn, cotton, tobacco, wheat, rice, peanuts, 
milk, butterfat, wool, mohair, honey, and 
tung nuts) are supported at prescribed 
minimum levels. In general, do you approve 
the present farm price support program? 








Yes No 

C palinenniaeiabe es iibtalibusa: dnisaeligtrntinaait 23 77 
WES GONE o cicicde cts bconcoticcas 17 3 
FEE catideaddatianatnansivelel 16 4 
Pendetetotel ...cucccacnssccesocccuss 22 7 
DEE, « ccvccnddancccytinessond 17 83 
Miscellaneous......-......---.---- 24 76 
Pe di dieD ined tiloaiaribiccasdan wantin 21 7 
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Ninth. Do you favor Federal ald to edu- 
cation in terms of: (A) School construction, 
(B) teachers salaries, (C) loans to students. 








& 
Zz 
° 


|] I FE | 


Oe casi! 


W hite collar... 
Farmer......... 
Professional... .. 


Business.......- 
M iscelianeous_. 
Bh. cto 


SSSERLE 
2835888 








Tenth. Do you favor continuation of 
mutual security progranis of military and 
economic assistance to countries outside the 
Soviet bloc? 





| Yes No 
i a a 70 30 
TO &3 17 
IE = Eee nn cinnamon 75 25 
ES Se 87 13 
PUNUGE..J..-+ cansenctivendaael 75 25 
DEPOUOROONS.....« nwcstsedeonunniniote . 69 31 
ST REE re 75 25 


Eleventh. Do you favor the President's 
recommendations for labor legislation? 


———_____ _-_ 








| Yes | No 
Labor. , ee A ee | 75 25 
W hite collar naliaBicsticale 89 11 
Farmer apceiiibeeitemi ea an 84 16 
Professional. - " | 89 il 
DD. . vndbnemns nelle antigen 92 ‘ 
DENNEN... .anamanaitdinnstaieten | 86 14 
ei cntiansd Carctbetnd wiietiabictiall 84 16 





Twelfth. Do you favor the cooperative de- 
velopment of power from atomic energy by 
Federal and private industry? 








Yes No 

ate ene 

Labor biningimnieieeee ae ” 10 
| a See | 91 9 
EE a er we 8Y il 
PNT: .1.od necannnencmadialie | we 10 
Business _. wiliicsinditiacdiiasitateindale 93 7 
M iscellaneous.................-..- 91 9 
Rk iia eee esadhens sock 90 10 


It is obvious from these results that 
national defense is of primary impor- 
tance to the people of my district. The 
fact that inflation ranked next in impor- 
tance and that the budget was among 
the top six issues is of great interest to 
me. The people want inflation stopped 
and support the President’s efforts in this 
direction by asking for a balanced 
budget. 

The people I represent also want this 
Congress to pass adequate labor legisla- 
tion. They believe the President’s rec- 
ommendations on labor legislation are 
good. I hope this Congress will pass leg- 
islation along these lines. 

Iam extremely pleased to note there is 
no dissension between the six categories. 
Substantially the majority of each group 
has expressed the same viewpoint to- 
ward all major issues. This means the 
people of my district are solidly bound 
together in their feelings toward what is 
good for the Nation. 





Se 
SS 
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The International Military Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
June 13, at the 12th annual conference 
of the Military Government Association, 
in Washington, D.C., the Honorable Rob- 
ert H. Knight, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, made a most enlighten- 
ing address in which he summarized the 
international military situation. It is 
my belief that a reading of this summary 
will be of great benefit to all of the Con- 
gress. Iask unanimous consent that the 
address by Mr. Knight be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE INTERNATIONAL MILITARY SITUATION 
(Address by Robert H. Knight, Deputy As- 

sistant Secretary of Defense (ISA), at the 

Seminar on International Military and 

Political Affairs, 12th annual conference of 

the Military Government Association, 

Washington, D.C., June 13, 1959) 

Secretary Irwin has asked me to express his 
personal regrets that he cannot be with you 
today. He is presently participating in the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Geneva and 
has, accordingly, asked me to present his 
views to you. 

Underlying the world tension which exists 





today between the Communists and the free 
world is the military power of the opposing 
blocs. While this conflict is being fought on 
the political, economic, and psychological 
fronts as well as, from time to time, on a 


variety of military fronts, the military power 
basis of each side has a profound effect on all 
other aspects of the struggie. It is within 
this frame of reference that I propose to at- 
tempt a brief review of the international 
military situation. 

The international military situation pres- 
ently appears to consist of two elemenis—the 
military forces which each side has devel- 
oped—and the uses to which these forces are 
being put—now, in this period of tension. 

In assessing this international military 
situation, it is wise to look first at the op- 
position—to see what are the size, nature and 
deployment of his forces—and to divine, as 
best we can, the strategy which he employs. 
With our best estimates of these factors we 
can attempt to judge the adequacy of our 
own forces—and draw some conclusion as to 
the resultant status of the international 
military picture. 

The total bloc forces today consist of about 
8 million men under arms in their regular 
forces, some 6,750,000 soldiers in their ground 
forces, 30,000 military aircraft in their air 
forces and some 3,400 naval vessels of all 
types. 

The foundation of this strength les of 
course in the forces of the Soviet Union, with 
175 divisions, 20,000 military aircraft and a 
Navy of Some 630 combat vessels, including 
some 475 submarines. Communist China 
maintains an army of about 150 divisions 
supported by some 2,500 aircraft. The re- 
maining forces are those of the European and 
Asian satellites, whose reliability could vary 
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from close to that of their Russian or Chinese 
masters, to virtually a liability, as was the 
case in the Hungarian armed forces in the 
revolt of 1956. It is pertinent to mention 
separately the growing Russian missile force, 
which poses a serious threat today—and 
which will pose an even greater threat in the 
years to come. 

Although this is the largest military force 
ever assembled in peacetime under one au- 
thority—for one must assume that it can 
and would be used in a coordinated effort— 
it is not the total of the military resources 
possessed by the bloc. We must add to these 
regular forces the millions in militarily 
trained manpower produced by the militant 
Communist society and, of particular threat 
in both hot or cold war, the trained, disci- 
plined Communist apparatus existing in most 
of the free world countries, an invaluable 
asset to Communist power in both hot or 
cold war. 

With this tremendous base of military 
power, one might conclude that it is the 
strategy of the bloc to employ this power to 
achieve militarily their goal of world domi- 
nation. Personally, however, I doubt this. 
The Communists know, as well as we, the 
price of such an undertaking—and I doubt 
that they are willing to pay this price. Why 
then do they maintain such a large military 
machine. What is the strategic use to which 
they are putting or will put this power? 

Obviously I am not privy to the strategic 
plans of the bloc. But I do believe that cer- 
tain uses to which they are putting their 
military power are fairly clear. 

First, they must have this military power 
in order to retain their political power, to 
suppress any attempts of their subjugated 
peoples to revolt—both at home and 
especially in the conquered satellite nations. 
While it is sometimes hard for us to believe 
that so much force is needed for this pur- 
pose, the Communist leaders, who came to 
power through violence, know the amount 
of powder in the keg on which they are sit- 
ting. They cannot afford to take chances. 
The Hungarys and the Tibets must be ruth- 
lessly crushed by overwhelming military 
power before they have a chance to spread 
to the main powder magazines. 

Secondly, they use this power as a threat— 
to intimidate free nations, large and small— 
to attempt by the use of saber-rattling to 
advance their political objectives. One need 
only review the words of Khrushchev at the 
time of the Lebanon operation or more re- 
cently in connection with Berlin to find the 
most blatant use of military threats. These 
threats must be given stature—hence, the 
second reason for their maintaining such a 
large military force. 

Third, they use this power to probe for 
military weakness—to attempt to grab that 
which they think we cannot or will not de- 
fend. This was their strategy in Korea. 
We must assume that they would not hesi- 
tate to employ a similar strategy again, par- 
ticularly in such exposed areas as Berlin or 
Quemoy. 

Fourth, they use this power to support the 
attempts of local Communists to seize power, 
as was the case in Vietnam, Greece, and 
Malaya. With the large, well-disciplined 
Communist apparatus which exists in so 
many free world nations, we must always be 
alert to this type of threat, especially in those 
free world nations whose geographic location 
lends itself to covert Communist military 
support. Such countries as Laos and Cam- 
bodia, Iran and Iraq, are particularly 
vulnerable to this type of attack. 

A fifth use of their military power which 
they have only recently begun to exploit, 
is through Communist style military aid 
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programs, In the newly emerging countries, 
they have found a market for their surplus 
arms which they cam sell cheaply or barter 
for the products of the local economy. By 
preempting the arms markets in certain na- 
tions they hope to establish a means of con- 
trol, both through the use of “technical ad- 
visers” to train the recipients and through 
the supply of spare parts, which only they can 
provide. Already this approach has begun in 
the UAR, Indonesia, and Alghanistan, 
Their most recent venture is the gift of 
Czechoslovakian arms to the new states of 
Africa. 

And finally, of course, the Soviets, them- 
selves, feel the need for deterrence. Their 
proclivity to suspect the West of aggressive 
designs, in spite of all we can do to disabuse 
them of this fear, creates im their minds also 
the need to deter. They also realize that in 
this day of missiles and armed frontiers the 
chances of a war—begun by accident rather 
than design—cannot be overlooked, and they 
must be prepared to give a good account of 
themselves should unforeseen events involve 
them unwittingly in war. 

This, briefly; is the Communist side of the 
international military situation, their forces 
and their apparent strategic plans for using 
those forces. It adds up to formidable, but 
not overwhelmingly military power, being ex- 
ploited fully and intelligently in pursuance 
of their goals. 

In speaking of our military strategy, I will 
cover three basic premises, which I believe 
are the foundation of our military strategy 
in the cold war. The first of these is deter- 
rence. The fundamental role of the mili- 
tary in this period of international tension is 
to prevent that tension from turning to war. 
While in our history we have more often 
than not forgotten Washington’s advice that 
“to be prepared for war is one of the most 
effectual means of preserving peace’”’—we 
realize today that in modern war, with its 
potential for rapid annihilation, we have no 
other choice but to be prepared adequately 
at the outset. To do this, we have created 
the most effective peacetime military forces 
our country has ever known. I need not re- 
view for you, I’m sure, the detailed nature of 
these forces—you undoubtedly are familiar 
with such forces as our Strategie Air Com- 
mand, the Strategic Army Corps, the 6th and 
7th Fleets—and our combat forces stationed 


“in the NATO area and in the Far East. It 


is our policy and strategy to deter aggression 
by keeping these forces constantly ready to 
meet military aggression wherever or when- 
ever it occurs. 

Yet as great and as costly as is our mili- 
tary effort, it alone is not sufficient. We 
have neither the manpower nor the money 
to build alone the force necessary to deter 
the military power created from the nearly 
1 billion people under Communist control. 
This fact has caused us to break historic 
policy and to jotn, in peacetime, military al- 
liances with other free nations—so that each 
can find in concert the security it could not 
hope -to achieve alone. The United, States 
has come to realize that if we are to main- 
tain freedom at home, we must uphold it 
abroad. 

This, then, is the second of our strategic 
policies, to cast our lot with the principal of 
collective security, to help our allies to 
achieve the military posture, which together 
with our own, will be adequate to the securi- 
ty needs of the free world. To this end, we 
have implemented the military aid program 
by which we are helping our allies to equip 
and train their forces. Together with our 
allies, we have devised interallied military 
commands and planning groups to achieve 
more effective utilization of these assets. 
These include the formal NATO commands 
of SHAPE and SACLANT, the U.N. Command 
in Korea, NORAD here in North America and 
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interallied military planning groups in the 
Pact and SEATO areas. 

During the past 9 years, as a result of our 
efforts and those of our allies, the military 
forces of the free world have made remark- 
able strides toward the goals established as 
necessary for free world security. The ef- 
fectiveness and success with the United 
States and its allies have served this ob- 
jective is evidenced by the substantial rec- 
ord of achievement in less than a decade. 
Some of the accomplishments can be cited: 

The Armies of the United States and its 
allfes have grown from roughly 4 million 
men. to 6 million men; our navies from some 
1,600 ships of all types to nearly 3,200 ships; 
our air forces from some 33,000 of which 
about 3,000 were jet aircraft to over 50,000 
aircraft of which more than half are jets. 

Accompanying these quantitative ad- 
vancements have been equally impressive 
but less measurable qualitative improve- 
ments. Our forces and those of our allies 
have been receiving a steady flow of more 
modern equipment. With the assistance of 
our MAAG’s and missions, the training of 
the allied forces has been substantially im- 
proved. This training has included many 
interallied exercises wherein the forces of 
various nationalities learn to operate to- 
gether under wartime conditions. And re- 
sulting from all these measures, although 
even more difficult to measure, we believe 
these forces have been instilled with a high 
degree of esprit and morale. With clear 
US. commitments to assist them and with 
hard evidence of our material support avail- 
able throughout their forces, we are con- 
fident of the determination of these allied 
forces to give a good account of themselves 
should the need arise. 

Thus, deterrence and collective security 
are two elements of our military strategy in 
this period of international tension. I 
would now like to discuss a third, which 
perhaps is not so clear because it is a more 
recent outgrowth of the first two elements. 
This third element is an organized and de- 
termined effort to maximize the contribu- 
tion of our military forces to our peacetime 
intérnational objectives. 

You might say that this objective stems 
from the old Yankee tradition of thrift— 
to get the most for our money—or from the 
principle of war, economy of force—to use 
our forces to their best advantage. It, in 
any case, certainly behooves us to squeeze 
every possible return out of a national asset 
for which we pay over $40 billion each year. 

The basic concept is to use our military 
forces to reinforce and support our national, 
political, economic, psychological, technolog- 
ical, cultural and humanitarian objectives. 
We realize, of coursé, the primacy of the first 
two elements of our strategy. We must not 
in the process of using our forces for non- 
military objectives, jeopardize their readi- 
ness for combat or their efforts to assist our 
allies to acquire effective fighting forces. 
But we strongly believe that in the process of 
fulfilling the first two elements of our 
strategy, a substantial contribution can be 
made to our nonmilitary objectives—given 
proper planning, coordination and especial- 
ly imagination and a real understanding of 
our objectives in various parts of the world. 
I must hasten to say that by calling this a 
new element of our strategy I do not mean 
that our forces in the past have not con- 
tributed to our nonmilitary objectives; of 
course they have, and in large measure. 
What is new is a recognition of the impor- 

ce of these past contributions and the 
vi need to make this new facet of our 
efforts more effective, 

Although sometimes we are prone to for- 
get it, our present military strategy is quite 
a departure from the traditional strategy 
of the United States. Historically, we had 
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always counted upon the protection of the 
oceans to allow us time to prepare and re- 
act. We had studiously avoided peacetime 
alliances. Fortunately, we now recognize 
the futility of such a. policy in this age of 
atomics, missiles and Communist expan- 
sionism. But this change has brought with 
it new and complex problems which the 
military has never before been required te 
face. While not intending that we ignore 
the traditionally important problems of our 
forces, such as recruiting, training and 
equipping, I believe it is worthwhile here 
to examine these new problems—both to 
see how we might better prepare ourselves 
to solve them and to discuss possible solu- 
tions to some which remain unsolved. 

First of all, we are faced with the prob- 
lem of maintaining forces which are trained, 
equipped and deployed so as to be able to 
respond instantaneously to major Commu- 
nist overt aggression or to limited Commu- 
nist military ventures. 

Growing from this first problem we are 
faced with the complex task of securing 
the bases in foreign countries which are ~ 
essential to a posture of readiness, Lately 
in some areas this problem has been re- 
versed and we are faced with the problem 
of retaining bases which we now occupy in 
the face of some political opposition. Thus, 
while in 1939 we maintained forces in only 
one foreign country, today we have opera- 
tional or support forces in over 20 foreign 
foreign countries. 

Another change in our military problems 
arises from our undertaking to help supply 
and train the forces of some 44 foreign 
countries. This has made our military 
assistance program one of our major peace- 
time undertakings, for it is the keystone in 
our strategy of collective security. 

Stemming from our forces overseas and 
our MAAG’s and missions is a new training 
problem for our own forces. We must 
train and orient our personnel to deal ef- 
fectively with foreign officials, both mili- 
tary and civilian. More than lip service 
must be paid to the “Ambassadors in uni- 
form” concept, for with more than 40 per- 
cent of gur military forces located outside 
the United States, we must equip these 
personnel with more than just military 
knowledge, if they are to do their jobs 
effectively. As a recent step in this direc- 
tion, I might mention the Military Assist- 
ance Institute which we established about 
a year ago to provide specialized training 
for some of the officers being assigned to 
our MAAG’s and missions. Undoubtedly, 
more needs to be done to improve the 
orientation and training of our personnel 
for these highly complicated and sensitive 
missions abroad. 

Our military forces overseas, together 
with their dependents, comprise by far the 
largest group of Americans officially repre- 
senting their country abroad. This can be 
a great problem. It is also potentially a 
great asset. Our job is to assure the latter, 
to provide that to the extent their primary 
missions will permit, these personnel with 
their wives and children, also contribute to 
achieving our national objectives. 

These problems, I believe, point up the 
changing nature of our military forces and 
strategy—and outlines briefly the new types 
of problems which together with our tra- 
ditional tasks, the Armed Forces of the 
United States now face. 

In summary, I would like to make three 
points: 

First, that on balance the relative 
strengths of the military forces of the op- 
posing blocs generally might be considered 
a stand-off—with the Communists possess- 
ing the advantage in ground forces—but 
with the free world having some advantage 
in air and sea power. r 
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Second, that the Communist bloc is 
making full use of its military power to 
achieve its objectives in the cold war by a 
strategy ranging all the way from threats 
of missile attack to Communist style mili- 
tary aid programs. 

And third, and most important to this 
discussion—we are striving to achieve the 
maximum return for our military invest- 
ment by both deterring hot war through 
effective preparation to fight and by utiliz- 
ing our military assets to the fullest extent 
feasible to assist in the achievement of our 
nonmilitary objectives. 


I believe it is worth keeping in mind that 


while it is vitally important to keep abreast 
of the Communists in the development of 
weapons for our Armed Forces, it is no less 
important that we keep abreast in the use 
of these forces during all periods of inter- 
national tension. While the mere existence 
of our forces and those of our allies serves 
a major cold war objective, we cannot stop 
with this; it is vital to our national strategy 
that our military strategy provide for ob- 
taining the maximum contribution of these 
forces toward achieving our national objec- 
tives in related fields—economic, political 
and technological. 





Human Wealth and Economic Growth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
our efforts to assist economic develop- 
ment in the less developed areas of the 
world, we should never overlook the 
fundamental fact that we need more 
than capital. Our fundamental invest- 
ment must be in person. Of course, 
capital investment does affect “the lives 
of persons. But along with our invest- 
ment in roads, fertilizing plants, steel 
mills, and other sinews of productivity, 
we must invest directly in the education 
of the persons who will operate these 
new enterprises. 

This point is well made in a recent 
article entitled “Human Wealth and Eco- 
nomic Growth,” written by Prof. Theo- 
dore W. Schultz, and published in the 
Humanist, 1959, No. 2. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Professor 


Schultz’ article be printed in the Ap- 


pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

HvuMAN WEALTH AND EcONOMIC GROWTH 

(By Theodore W. Schultz) 

(Theodore W. Schultz teaches economics at 
the University of Chicago and heads the 
Research Advisory Board of the Committee 
for Economic Development. He has 
studied—and helped to improve—economic 
conditions in Europe, India, and Latin 
America, especially Mexico. This article is 
based on his talk at the Oleveland confer- 
ence of the American Humanist Association 
last November.) 

We Americans have traditionally taken it 
for granted that expansion, growth—par- 
ticularly economic growth—is in itself a good 
thing. But recently we have witnessed the 
beginnings of a debate; it is being argued 
that we are putting too much emphasis on 
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economic growth in national policy and in 
our thinking, and that is should be given a 
lower priority. This essentially is the thesis 
of a recent book by Professor Galbraith of 
Harvard, “The Affluent Society.” In effect, Dr. 
Galbraith closes the United States off and 
says that we have grown fairly rich now, and 
why then be concerned about more economic 
growth? 

This amounts to a very sophisticated new 
brand of isolationism with which I would 
quarrel seriously; and I was glad to see an 
‘article by Leon Keyserling [The New Re- 
public, October 27, 1958] in which he took 
Mr. Galbraith and others very much to task 
for this limited view. Mr. Keyserling said 
very effectively—not speaking as an econo- 
mist, and more effectively than an economist 
could have said it—that if we were truly 
aware af our responsibility in the world to- 
day, we would see that we ave indeed very 
poor. 

That is not to argue that economic growth 
will necessarily solve all the problems of the 
world. It cannot give us all the necessary 
and sufficient conditions for world peace. 
Nor is rapid economic growth always a com- 
fortable process for the countries involved. 
Very heavy stresses and strains are implicit 
in the changes brought by rapid growth in 
the economy. We in the west do not usually 
consider this when we urge poor countries to 
move ahead more rapidly. But it is easier to 
see at home, for example in American agri- 
culture, where change has been so rapid that 
the social cost is very high. During just one 
peacetime year, from April 1956 to April 1957, 
we had two million people leaving American 
agriculture. That was 10 percent of the 
American farm population. In leaving a 
sector of the economy they normally had to 
change both location and job, giving up not 
only their occupation but their community 
life as well. When change occurs at such a 
fantastic rate, the social cost is proportion- 
ately high. And we should bear in mind that 
when rapid growth occurs in poor countries, 
the same kind of thing happens. This is 
not to argue against economic growth, but 
to say that order too has value for the com- 
munity; that order and change should each 
have a place in the thinking and experience 
of communities where change is going on. 

What then, we may ask, do people want 
economic growth for? Do people, as indi- 
viduals and as communities, want economic 
growth? Is it important to them, and why? 
My answer is that economic growth is im- 
portant on a worldwide scale because there 
is so much poverty in the world. And we 
no longer believe that poverty is ordained 
by God. Men today will not be kept down 
in poverty because it is a part of the symbol- 
ism of a caste or class or religion. Men can, 
and men will, do something about it. 

The example of early industrial develop- 
ment in the West, of Japan later on and 
Russia more recently, has become common 
knowledge all over the world. People in the 
areas we think of as backward—Africa, some 
of the Asian countries, even the Indians in 
the mountains of Peru—are rapidly becoming 
informed and aware of these vital matters. 
They want first-class citizenship and the 
right. to enjoy some of the fruits of living, 
and not the bare subsistence that has for 
centuries been their lot. 

Economic growth, therefore, is important 
both for us here in the United States and 
for others; and it is important for us to com- 
prehend the way in which it is brought 
about. I believe that we in America do not 
really understand our own economic growth 
and how it was achieved. Much of our de- 
bate on the subject is in terms of material 
as against spiritual values; and we think of 
economics as materialistic, partly because 
we have identified capital with goods—re- 
producible goods—and have not seen it in 
its human context. And this applies to 
Marxian theory as well as to our own non- 
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Marxian thinking. At the individual level, 
the way to achieve economic growth can be 
stated very simply: work and thrift. You 
work hard, you are thrifty and save, and 
you accumulate something called capital. 
It helps to have chosen your birthplace 
wisely, to be born where there is plenty of oil 
and coal, ores, rich farmlands, harbors and 
rivers; but I suspect that this is less impor- 
tant than has been supposed. Consider 
the prosperity of landlocked, mountainous 
Switzerland; or look at what the Puerto 
Ricans are doing on an island that has 
almost no resources, or at Mexico, which is 
far from rich in this sense. And there are 
other examples. The key to economic devel- 
opment, I believe, is in man himself, and 
not in material resources, 

Another road to economic growth has’ been 
revolution—followed by a generation or two 
of enforced accumulation of capital achieved 
by forced labor of one kind or another along 
with drastic limits on consumption. The hu- 
man cost of that road is, of course, appalling. 
It is shown in Boris Pasternak’s much- 
discussed novel, “Dr. Zhivago,” where we see 
the lives of a few people who try to save 
their souls from the crushing excesses of a 
vast revolution. Similar excesses charac- 
terized the French Revolution, and in some 
ways also the Mexican Revolution. It would 
be a mistake to see the novel as a purely 
political document, rather than as an ac- 
count of what happens to human values 
during such a revolution. “William Faulk- 
ner’s account of other human values, in “In- 
truder in the Dust,” with its setting in our 
society, is, if anything, sharper and more 
devastating than anything in “Dr. Zhivago.” 


WHAT CAUSES ECONOMIC GROWTH? 


Let us consider economic growth in the 
United States, and how it came about. Do 
the increases in man-hours of labor, the 
total man-hours worked as our population 
and labor force have grown, plus the in- 
creases in the stock of real capital, account 
for most or all of our own economic growth 
throughout our history? Several recent stud- 
ies have been made that bear on this ques- 
tion, and they all tell very much the same 
story. 

Consider the period from 1929 to 1953, 
which is fairly recent and avoids some of 
the measurement problems that would be 


met if we went back further. During this, 


time, the total national real income—and 
by real income we mean not money income, 
but real things—of this country a little 
more than doubled. If we think of it in 
terms of compound interest, this is an in- 
crease of something more than 3 percent 
per year. 

During this period from 1929 to 1953, 
while total real income doubled, our re- 
sources, in terms of total man-hours in the 
labor force, increased by 17 percent. At the 
same time, the total capital stock—that is, 
the value of material resources, manufac- 
turing plants, and so forth—went up 42 per- 
cent. If these figures are weighed properly, 
the total rise in input (man-hours and cap- 
ital stock combined) is about one third—or, 
in compound interest terms, an increase of 
1.2 percent per year as compared with the 
3-percent increase in real income. 

The increase in resources, then, would 
seem to account for about two-fifths of the 
rise in real income, leaving three-fifths open 
and to be explained. We added a third to 
our resources, and ended up with twice-the 
product. Where did the rest come from? 
What explains the difference? This is the 
enigma of our history; we do not under- 
stand it ourselves, and I think most of the 
political debate on this issue is quite be- 
side the point. Both the-liberal and the 
conservative views on economic growth are 
probably wrong. 

Businessmen and others who tend to the 
conservative view would probably argue that 
if we want more rapid growth in the Ameri- 
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can economy, we will have to give larger 
incentives to people to hustle, to. work, save, 
invest, accumulate capital, build new plants, 
and so on. Lower taxes on these activities 
might provide these incentives. And con- 
servatives would also argue, no doubt, that 
when decisions by government result in 
waste of resources, these should be cor- 
rected. A fair case might be made here in 
connection with, for example, some of the 
transportation decisions made by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and some of 
our agricultural policies. If, however, as we 
have just seen, growth in capital accounts 
for such a small proportion of total growth, 
it would seem impossible that even sub- 
stantially higher incentives to increase capi- 
tal in reproducible g would result in a 
substantially greater increase in total 
growth. It might be wise to do some of 
these things on other grounds, but that 
they alone bring about appreciably more 
economic growth, can be denied. 

On the liberal side, our friends in labor 
would say that to get rapid growth we 
should reduce unemployment; that if, in- 
stead of running 5 to 6 percent unemploy- 
ment on the average, we could get this fig- 
ure down to 3 or even 2 percent as they are 
doing in some European countries, the prob- 
lem would be solved. Certainly this’ would 
result in a larger product in the beginning; 
there would be a rise when the extra re- 
sources in human -effort were allowed to 
work. But it does not follow that this would 
lead to a higher rate of growth from then 
one, and the picture in European countries 
at present bears this out. Again, I do not 
mean to argue that a decrease in unemploy- 
ment is not a desirable thing to achieve; 
but it cannot by itself bring about economic 
growth of the explosive kind shown in the 
unexplained figures just given. 

Another liberal argument is that the pub- 
lic sector of the economy should be en- 
larged, and more resources given to the 
government to spend in certain ways,. in 
order to achieve this kind of rapid growth. 
Of course, the list of things that ought to 
be done on the public account is a very 
long one: urban renewal in our large cities; 
enlargement of social security; conservation 
of natural resources; improving our parks, 
rivers and harbors; development of water 
sources, dams, power; building highways, 
schools and hospitals; and so on. But I 
doubt that even if each of these were in- 
creased by 20 percent, this would lead to 
appreciably more econemic growth. Cer- 
tainly we are woefully behind in some 
public facilities in our society today, and 
for the welfare of our citizens we should be 
spending more funds on these things. But 
I do not believe a case has been made‘ for 
the achievement of economic growth in this 
way. 

THE FORMATION OF HUMAN CAPITAL 

What then is the key to economic growth? 
The hypothesis which follows has become 
the center of my own work in studying 
this subject, and I do not wish to state it 
dogmatically as proven; but it seems to or- 
ganize the relevant facts of our history and 
experience better than any other hypothesis 
I have worked with. 

That hypothesis can be stated this way: 
looking at our own economic growth from 
1929 to 1953, or at the rapid growth of Japan 
or Germany or other countries, one observes 
what I shall call an underspecification of 
resources. We have omitted a part of 
wealth, and my thesis is that this omission 
is represented by the additions that have 
been made in the stock of human wealth. 
This human wealth consists of improve- 
ments in human effectiveness arising from 
the fact that man has developed capacities 
that result from investments in man. Wo 
may feel a bit touchy at having this con- 
cept of capital taken over from the realm 
of reproducible, material things, and applied 
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to ourselves as humans. And yet perhaps 
the greatest capital formation that has been 
going on in our society is this investment 
in ourselves. It may be that these invest- 
ments in ourselves—in our abilities, our tal- 
ents and capacities, in our stamina, our 
health, the way we live and what we eat— 
are the very kinds of capital that make the 
greatest returns in terms of reward for our 
efforts. 

One aspect of this human wealth, of course, 
is the great increase in useful knowledge. 
I first became aware of the importance 
of this when I tried to understand the 
rapid growth that has taken place in some 
parts of Latin America. Mexico, for example, 
has been an extraordinarily poor country. 
If anyone had told me, when I first studied 
it in 1930, that Mexico could achieve the 
increase in output, in its total production, 
that it has achieved since that time, I should 
have said it would be impossible, Particu- 
larly I should have said this about the eco- 
nomic area I knew best, agriculture. If I had 
been told that Mexico, with its pitifully 
poor resources, could actually double its 
output in agriculture—traditionally one of 
the hardest kinds of output to increase— 
I should have denied it. But that is what 
the Mexicans have done, Their gross na- 
tional product has been rising by 7 or 8 
percent a year, but the agricultural product 
has been rising even faster, In the past 12 
years, they have had an increase in gross 
national product of approximately 80 per- 
cent—and they have again doubled their 
output in agriculture. Although less'drama- 
tic, yet similar things have been happening 
in Brazil and in other places, such as Puerto 
Rico. 

These observations prompted a second look 
at some earlier work in which I had found 
that in this country, since 1923, for every 
25 percent increase in agricultural output, we 
had increased our input in man-hours and 
material resources by no more than 3 to 5 
percent. It suddenly occurred to me that 
some of these countries that are moving for- 
ward so rapidly now are doing much the 
same thing. They have found a way to get 
a greatly increased output without an input 
that is proportionately that large. This 
‘would ‘appear to be a direct contradiction of 
the doctrine of the 18th century economists, 
Ricardo and Malthus, who held that for every 
increase of, say 10 percent in input, a coun- 
try would get somewhat less than 10 percent 
growth in output—the classic image of di- 
minishing returns. 

In order to discover just what was going 
on in these areas, my colleagues and I began 
a series of studies, particularly of Argentina, 
Mexico, and Brazil. These studies showed 
that Brazil and Mexico in particular began 
to develop, in the late twenties, and achieved 
an increase in agricultural output that was 
substantially greater than the additional in- 
put. Argentina showed a pattern of growth 
that looked very much like that of Canada 
and the United States—untiil Perén came to 
power; and then it reversed itself. And un- 
fortunately, Argentina has not begun to move 
forward again even now, 3 years after Perén’s 
downfall. 

In another study, I then undertook to try 
to discover whether these unexplained, omit- 
ted inputs could be represented as the 
return on the investment that has been 
going into humans. One of these invest- 
ments is education, in high schools,.colleges 
and graduate schools in the United States. 
Comparing figures for two dates, 1920 and 


would call. gross capital formation, in our- 
selves, for this one kind of investment during 
that period, In 1920, counting all the costs 
if you were developing capital 

physical sense, our investment in edu- 
cation in the United States was $1.6 billion. 
In 1956, this figure had risen to $22.7 billion. 
is @ much more rapid increase than the 
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value of our physical capital during the same 
period. In fact, it was 7 percent of gross 
physical capital in 1920, and in 1956 it was 
up to 28 percent. And even this is an under- 
statement. In terms of net capital (that is, 
the life of capital when its depreciation is 
subtracted), the comparison is even more 
striking, because during this period the life 
of human capital has been increasing very 
substantially. A person invests in himself, 
and then has a longer period of useful activ- 
ity in society than he would have had 30 
years ago. At the same time, the life of so- 
called physical capital is getting shorter and 
shorte™ This is one of the notable phe- 
nomena of our time. 


RETURNS ON INVESTMENT IN KNOWLEDGE 


The individual and social returns on our 
investment in education aré suggested in the 
results of a recent study in which Morton 
Zeman of the University of Chicago tried to 
explain the very large differences in the aver- 
age earnings of urban workers, Negro and 
white. Using census figures, Dr. Zeman was 
able to classify people, white and Negro, by 
region, city size, age, and education. He 
found that in the North, comparing Negro 
and white workers all of whom had had 5 
years of school, the average difference in their 
earnings was small. The average earnings 
of nothern Negroes were slightly less than 
those of whites of the same educational level. 

Of course there are other factors influenc- 
ing earning power, such as age, city size, and 
so on; and in the South the picture is still 
more complex. But the extraordinary thing 
was that, at any rate in the North, the most 
important factor determining earning power 
of both white and Negro workers was the 
amount of education they had had. This 
suggests that one of the tragic errors in 
American history has been our failure to 
invest in Negroes as citizens as we have in- 
vested in whites as citizens. One of the great 
costs has been the lower productivity in the 
economy, as well as the individual differences 
in earnings as revealed by Dr. Zeman. 

Other studies, of white and Negro farm 
families, have yielded similar results. The 
implication is that our economy pays high 
rewards for more investment in people, as 
shown even by this crude measure. The 
fifth year in school, the sixth year in school, 
the seventh and eighth and on through the 
high schools—with each added year of educa- 
tion, the rewards increase. 

The social returns on investment in new 
useful knowledge are demonstrated in an- 
other set of studies. In a project under- 
written by the National Science Foundation, 
we attempted to identify particular pieces 
of new knowledge that have moved into the 
economy, and to see what they cost the 
society and what return they make to the 
society. One such piece of new knowledge 
that we were able to isolate and treat in 
this way was the development of hybrid corn. 

The history of hybrid corn development 
in this country goes back to 1910, with rela- 
tively few people involved at first, but with 
a@ pyramiding of effort in the later stages. 
A colleague of mine has just published the 
results of some very ingenious research; he 
has found that if we count all of the private 
and public costs of hybrid corn, everything 
that has gone into its development—and the 
records on this are quite complete—a total of 
$130 million has been invested since 1910. 
(This figure also allows for compound in- 
terest over the time period, but that is a 
technicality.) Then if we measure all of the 
product that can be identified and attrib- 
uted to this particular new piece of useful 
knowledge, we find that its contribution to 
the consumer surplus—and it quickly be- 
comes a consumer surplus, which is what 
made the analysis so difficult and required 
so much ingenuity—turns out to be no less 
than $910 million. That is, the return on 
the $130 million invested is running at 700 
percent per year. 
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Most of the time we consider it an im- 
provement if we can work out an allocation 
of resources that increases the return from 
5 to 6 percent. We criticize private or pub- 
lic business if they are sinking funds in 
5 percent areas when they could use such 
resources in activities that produce 6, 7, or 
8 percent. My argument is that we should 
be looking for ways in which human effort 
and useful knowledge can move us into the 
range of 50 percent, 100, 200—even 700 per- 
cent return. This is the key to the explosion 
of our own economic well-being. 

If my hypothesis is correct, it carries rad- 
ical implications for our thinking ah®ut the 
rest of the world. It implies that fewer 
steel mills and other big plants should be 
built in the underdeveloped countries, and 
more invested in the people of those coun- 
tries, as we have invested in ourselves. 

As we iook at other countries, let me draw 
a few comparisons. We can now gain new 
insights on why Great Britain’s growth has 
been appreciably slower than our own during 
the past 50 years. The British have neglected 
the education of the middle group in their 
society. Their elementary education system 
is much like ours, perhaps better. But at 
what we call the high school level, before 
university education begins, the story is of 
two different worlds. Our high schools, like 
the elementary schools in both countries, 
stil! deal in mass education. At this level 
we are still investing in people on a mass 
basis. In Britain, on the contrary; only 
some 15 to 18 percent of the people go 
beyond elementary school. 

By way of contrast, let us look at Japan, 
an Asiatic country, highly populated. Some- 
thing happened in Japan at a very early date, 
and it began to produce not only industrial 
products but also much more food under 
the most adverse circumstances. The agri- 
cultural achievements of Japan between 1875 
and 1910—before World War I—stand as a 
miracle. In 1873, Japan moved to universal 
education, a 6-year program, compulsory all 
over the country. As a result, they very soon 
had a literate population; the rural people 
became more skilled at farming, and a supply 
of labor was made available to industry that 
Was more sophisticated than even European 
countries had at that time, and far more so 
than, that of other Asiatic countries. And 
we should remember that we did not have 
universal compulsory education for Negroes, 
or for some whites, in the United States at 
that time. (Some of my American col- 
leagues, confronted with these facts, have 
said, “Why, it couldn’t have happened. It 
hadn't happened in the United States yet.’’) 

I think I now understand why Japanese 

tenant farmers could come to our west coast 
and do better at farming than many Ameri- 
can farmers with whom they were competing. 
It is often said that they were able to save 
and buy land because they were willing to 
accept lower standards of living. But that 
is not the whole story. I have seen some of 
these farms; I remember one, of 231 acres, 
not far from Stanford, which had been ac- 
quired by a thrifty Japanese tenant who 
came over in the late twenties. He and his 
family farmed the land intensively, with 
little extra labor—about 10 people in all at 
peak periods—and today he is an American 
citizen, owns his farm, and his three sons 
are all graduates of the University of Cali- 
fornia. When I visited him, he was selling 
over half a million dollars’ product a year 
from 231 acres. The intricacy of that farm- 
ing operation make our agriculture in the 
most of the United States look simple. 


A parallel situation would be the postwar 
recovery of West Germany. When I saw the 
destruction of the houses, the factories— 
whole cities in ruins—like everyone else, even 
the Germans themselves, I missed completely 
in anticipating the rate of recovery. We 
simply could not visualize what would hap- 
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pen in growth, in production, during the next 
decade, or up to the present. And the reason 
was that we were putting too much emphasis 
on steel mills, plants, machinery, railroads, 
and buildings. We didn’t see the human 
capital—and it was the human capital that 
went to work. 


ALONE ON THE HIGH ROAD? 


What does all this mean for U.S. policy? 
I believe it means that the time has come 
when we have to understand ourselves, and 
recognize the predominant role of human 
capital, human wealth. Somehow we have 
hit on -a productive formula for our own 
society; and it seems that the Russians also 
are making large gains on this score. The 
importance of the role of new physical capital 
in the Soviet Union is often overstressed. 
The Russians, like ourselves, have been creat- 
ing human eapital very rapidly; and they 
have been turning it sharply and directly 
to economic account—undoubtedJy at the 
expense of values we hold dear in our own 
free society. 

Therefore, as we take a hand and act re- 
sponsibly in other countries, we should bear 
in mind that the increase in real earnings, 
the rise in product that is needed to help the 
peoples of the world out of their poverty, 
requires human capital. Whether it be in 
point four technical assistance programs; in 
activities like the Rockefeller Foundation 
work in Mexico with hybrid corn; in the work 
of church groups operating through some 
1,600 mission projects in agriculture, educa- 
tion, and health in Latin America and else- 
where; or through private business—the 
transfer and development of new knowledge, 
new abilities, and capacities are the most im- 
portant contributions we can make. This is 
where the underdeveloped countries tend to 
neglect themselves. The great neglect in 
India, for example, is men. There are now 
three countries in Africa that are investing 
more per capita in human resources in this 
generation than Indiais. The great emphasis 
on human capital in Puerto Rico makes it 
stand out in comparison with other Latin 
American countries. 

We in the United States stand here on the 
high road, which is indeed well paved with 
large stocks of knowledge and many de- 
veloped abilities. This is our good fortune, 
part of our heritage and history. But is this 
road for us alone? What about most of man- 
kind, trudging on the low road marked “pov- 
erty,” working so hard and with s0 little 
knowledge? Shall we leave them there, like 
the lonely cultivator described in Faulkner's 
“Intruder in the Dust’? “The man and the 
mule and the wooden plow, which coupled 
them furious and solitary, leaning terrifically 
against nothing.” 





What “Written Constitution’? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
the June 29 edition of U.S. News & World 
Report, Editor David Lawrence ably dis- 
cusses under the heading “What ‘Writ- 
ten Constitution’?” recent comments by 
Supreme Court Justices. This provoca- 
tive editorial provides food for thought 
for all persons interested in constitu- 
tional government. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
Wuat “WRITTEN CONSTITUTION”? 


(By David Lawrence) 


Justice Black 2 weeks ago wrote an opinion 
dissenting from the judgment of five other 
Justices of the Supreme Court on the sub- 
ject of congressional power to interrogate a 
witness about his Communist connections. 

Mr. Black spoke, also, for Chief Justice 
Warren and Justice Douglas. A brief opinion 
agreeing with Justice Black’s basic con- 
clusion was filed by Justice Brennan. 

Thus, the high court divided 5 to 4. The 
majority and minority opinions, respectively, 
are significant, because of the reasoning of 
the Justices on both sides of the argument. 

The issue in the case turned on whether 
anyone connected with the Communist 
Party can claim the right of protection un- 
der the first amendment to the Constitution 
which says Congress shall make no law 
abridging freedom of speech. Justice Black 
declared that for a congressiona} committee 
to attempt to investigate members of the 
Communist Party is to interfere with freedom 
of speech, because, as he sees it, the Com- 
munists are simply another political party. 

This view is refuted convincingly in the 
majority opinion, written by Justice Harlan 
in behalf also of Justices Frankfurter, Clark, 
Whittaker, and Stewart. He avers that the 
interests of the people as a whole must be 
balanced against the rights claimed under 
the first amendment. He calls attention to 
the avowed objective of the Communist 
Party which differs from other political 
parties in that the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by force is 
advocated. He might have added that the 
Communist Party is working directly in the 
interests of a foreign government which is 
engaged in a cold war with this country 
and hence cannot by any meanes be put 
on-an equal footing with the Republican, 
Democratic, or Socialist Parties in America. 

This balancing of interests, however, seems 
to disturb Justice Black, who thinks illegal 
aims of a political party should not be the 
criterion. He writes: 

“This is closely akin to the notion that 
neither the first amendment nor any other 
provision of the Bill of Rights should be en- 
forced unless the Court believes it is reason- 
able to do so. Not only does this violate 
the genius of our written Constitution, but 
it runs expressly counter to the injunction 
to Court and Congress made by Madison 
when he introduced the Bill of Rights. * * * 

“Unless we return to this view of our 
judicial function, unless we once again ac- 
cept the notion that the Bill of Rights 
means what it says and that this Court must 
enforce that meaning, I am of the opinion 
that our great charter of liberty will be more 
honored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance.” 

What strange words these are to read to- 
day, in the light of that 1954 decision which 
told the country that it must accept a re- 
versal of the “psychology of 1896” as set 
forth in the famous Plessy v. Ferguson de- 
cision. This had unheld 20 years of State 
supreme court rulings in favor of “separate 
but equal” facilities. 

There was no Communist menace when 
the first amendment to the Constitution was 
ratified in 1791. Might it not be argued, 
therefore, that whatever the psychology of 
1791, it should not be reversed? 

Justice Black says the demands of the 
Government against protection from Com- 
munist activity and in favor of what is 
called self-preservation are exaggerated. 
Yet, would he and Chief Justice Warren, 
Justice Douglas, and Justice Brennan wait 
till the Court decides some day, apparently 
after subversives have gained their point, 
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that maybe the situation wasn’t exaggerated 
after all? Can we ignore the “clear and pres- 
ent danger” doctrine enunciated by Judge 
Learned Hand, who wrote that it isn’t nec- 
essary to wait for a plot to be consummated 
before the Government takes action to pre- 
vent its own overthrow? 

But the majority opinion which has been 
called a change from the famous Watkins 
case is itself far from reassuring. For 
while it claims to distinguish between this 
and preceding cases, the fact remains that 
after reading both sides in the five to four 
decision, nobody can say positively whether 
we have today a written or an unwritten 
Constitution. 

The argument of the majority is that Con- 
gress may, within limits, compel answers 
by witnesses from whom information is 
sought on which to base the writing of new 
laws. The minority says this is merely ex- 
posure for its own sake. But how else, ex- 
cept by exposure of wrongdoing, can public 
opinion be crystallized on the need for cor- 
rective laws? Would some of these Justices 
forbid congressional committees to expose 
racketeering in labor unions, just because 
this subjects certain witnesses to “humilia- 
tion and public shame”’? 

Clearly, the fact that the Justices divided 
five to four on whether the Republic can 
preserve itself against a group or party that 
aims to overthrow all our freedoms is not 
conducive to confidence in the wisdom of 
the present Supreme Court of the United 
States. Will the latest ruling be reversed as 
one Justice changes his mind? Is this a 
written Constitution? 








The Strauss Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The Strauss Debate,” 
which was published in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald on Saturday, 
June 20, 1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE STRAUSS DEBATE 


The Senate debate over the confirmation 
of Adm. Lewis Strauss as Secretary of Com- 
merce finally has come to an end. The out- 
come is one that must be discomfiting to 
the President, embarrassing to the admin- 
istration, and humiliating for the Admiral. 
It is too bad that this result was not avoided 
by a withdrawal when that could have been 
accomplished as a gesture of deference to 
the Senate which so early disclosed a clear 
reluctance to confirm the nomination. 

The national interest (and even the inter- 
ests of the nominee and of the administra- 
tion) may be better served by this result 
than by a confirmation, with a narrow mar- 
gin, that would only have transferred the 
debate from the floor of the Senate to a 
larger forum, The breakdown of confidence 
between the Admiral and the Senate was 
so complete that the quarrel, in one form 
or another, surely would have continued. 
Perhaps it is a good thing for the country 
and a merciful thing for the Admiral to 
have it stop. 

If this debate is read as a partisan ven- 
detta or merely as @ personal quarrel, it will 
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be misread... If it is construed as a verdict 
on the Admiral’s competence, ability, ad- 
ministrative talent, and public service, it 
will be misconstrued. These things were not 
at issue. 

What was at issue was made increasingly 
clear as the debate went on. The notable 
addresses of Senator MONRONEY and Sena- 
tor O’MAHONEY, amohg others, illumined 
this issue, in the closing week of the debate. 
The Admiral had too frequently exhibited a 
disregard of the right of Congress to know 
about the transactions of the executive de- 
partments. And he came before the Senate 
at a time when many Senators were feeling 
irritation at the exhibition of this same sort 
of executive arrogance by other officials. 

The Admiral’s estimate of the reach of 
executive privilege would have enormously 
diminished legislative prerogatives if it had 
been allowed to prevail. He appeared to 
the Senate as the virtual spokesman, the 
symbol and the exponent of a doctrine of 
executive secrecy that the majority simply 
could not countenance. Senators had a 
right to feel that by confirming Admiral 
Strauss they would encourage the imitation 
of a philosophy of executive secrecy. 

It is this issue that finally overcame, in 
the minds of many Senators, an initial re- 
luctance to obstruct the President’s choice 
of a Cabinet member, 

The Congress does not always have the 
power to compel members of the executive 
departments to be communicative about the 
operations of Government for which it 
shares responsibility. However, to use an 
old truism of politics: although it cannot 
make them talk it can make them wish 
they had. 

Political debate, such as that heard these 
past weeks in the Senate, more than con- 
stitutional doctrine or judicial intervention, 
constantly is at work, refining the separa- 
tion of powers. Out of such debate emerges 
better understanding of that reciprocal 
deference owed by each branch to the 
others to the end that a system so depend- 
ent upon mutual respect and understand- 
ing may operate successfully. 





Depressed Areas Hold Back New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
being continuously brainwashed with 
economic and financial statistics paint- 
ing a rosy-hued picture of the recovery 
of our economy from the deep recesses, 
which resulted in mass unemployment 
and loss of growth at this most critical 
period in our Nation’s history. 

In the many areas where pockets of 
unemployment still persist, there is no 
experience of recovery. My people in 
Maine who are still unemployed, trying 
to exist on substandard levels of in- 
come, fully appreciate the hollow tone 
of these self-serving statistics, with 
which we are being bombarded. 

It is not only the severe problem of 
the depressed area that concerns 
many of us in Congress. But that which 
concerns us even more, if that is pos- 
sible, is the complacency of the leaders 
of this administration, which permits 
them to brush off apparently, as in- 
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consequential the lack of growth and 
expansion so urgently required to com- 
pete with the Sino-Soviet economic 
challenge. 

This country needs to use all the hu- 
man and material resources which we 
can command and we cannot afford the 
luxury of the delay, now stalemating the 
enactment of the depressed areas bill. 
This is not radical or extreme legisla- 
tion. It is not the dream of so-called 
spenders. There can be no action which 
is more conservative than the basic phil- 
osophy of this bill which is to develop 
the stagnant areas of our Nation and 
put people back to work. 

Growth and expansion of our econ- 
omy through full employment and pro- 
duction is the only solution to the com- 
mon enemies which we are fighting, 
namely communism and inflation. 

The area redevelopment bill should be 
enacted now to give America the weapon 
of full employment to win this war. 

I am in complete agreement with a 
summary of the remarks of Mr. Solomon 
Barkin, research director of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, recently 
made at the University of Massachusetts, 
which are included herein: 

DEPRESSED AREAS Hotp BacK NEW ENGLAND 


AMHERST, Mass., June 11.—‘“Twenty-seven 
major and smaller labor markets in New Eng- 
land continue to be distressed suffering from 
chronic unemployment despite the substan- 
tial recovery which overall nationwide sta- 
tistics show,” said Solomon Barkin, director 
of research of the Textile Workers Union of 
America speaking last night before an AFL- 
CIO institute at the University of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Barkin spoke on “The Need for Industrial 
Development in New England.” “Average 
unemployment in New England still is at the 
rate of 6.5 percent with much higher per- 
centages persisting in the States of Maine 
and Rhode Island,” Barkin stated. 

“Unemployment in the region is highly 
concentrated in the chronically distressed 
areas. The unemployment rate,in these 27 
labor markets was 9.5 percent. While they 
included 25 percent of the working popula- 
tion, they had 40 percent of the unemployed. 
In addition to these 27 labor markets, there 
are 13 other labor markets in which there 
was a substantial labor surplus exceeding 6 
percent of the labor force. 

“The highest unemployment rates in in- 
dividual labor markets are to be found in 
Maine and Rhode Island. In Maine the fig- 
ure is 16.6 percent. 

“Industrial development of New England 
has not been sufficient to keep up with the 
rate of displacement, not to speak of the 
growth of the working population. Much 
more must be done by all individual New 
England communities to improve themselves 
so as to be attractive for new industry. 
Instead of depending upon outside companies 
establishing branch plants, the region must 
make a thorough study of its resources both 
human and natural and_seek to build upon 
them. New industrial complexes must be or- 
ganized to become natural growth centers. 
Older communities lacking in plant sites 
should be helped to clear the industrial and 
slum areas to allow for the construction of 
new modern plant structures. Residential 
slums must be cleared up with urban re- 
newal projects. 

“New England’s finiversities must be har- 
nessed to engage in research and develop- 
ment work designed to promote local eco- 
nomic enterprise. Untapped water, mineral 
and power resources such as are found in 
Maine must be explored for immediate util- 
ization,” said Barkin, 
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Barkin called for a new era of industrial 
redevelopment of distressed communities and 
urban centers, as a new way to assure eco- 


nomic growth, assure maximum employment, . 


and stabilize the American price level. He 
noted, however, that the region’s leadership 
which excludes trade unionists has not been 
enterprising and aggressive enough to assure 
an adequate rate of growth and expansion in 
employment. The trade-union movement 
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must insistently prod the elected officials in 
these States into more venturesome pro- 
grams of economic development if the unem- 
ployed and the new generations are to find 
profitable employment. 

“Passage of the area redevelopment bill 
now being considered by the House of Rep-~- 
resentatives is an essential element in such 
@ program for regional redevelopment,” Bar- 
kin concluded, 


Unemployment and distressed areas in New England, May 1959 
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Source: State departments of employment security. 


Inflationary Interest Raise Forced by Fed- 
eral Reserve Strike Against Treasury 
Permits Tax Evasion by Banks and 
$285 Billion Gift From Taxpayer and 
Is Forerunner of Hair-Curling Na- 
tional Depression 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
under the dates of June 5 and June 17, 
articles pertaining to the vault cash 
bill, the banks and the money system. 
In these articles I have explained that 
the Federal Reserve System of the 
United States, at a time when Govern- 
ment bonds were»stabilized at 21% per- 
cent went on strike against the Treas- 
ury of the United States and refused 
to buy bonds at tha, rate, thus forcing 
the Treasury Department to gradually 
increase the interest rate until it is now 
about 2 percent over what it was in 
1952. The effect of this is to cause this 
Government. to pay on its public debt 
an additional 2 percent a year or ap- 
proximately $6 billion in interest. These 
are inflationary dollars bécause they are 
dollars for which the American people 
get nothing additional in return. This 
increase in the public debt has had a 
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corresponding effect on the private debt 
of individuals, corporations and munici- 
pal corporations. They are now forced 
to pay this additional interest mcaning 
that the banks and other financial in- 
stitutions are collecting untold billions 
of dollars additional in interest each 
year. All of these are inflationary dol- 
lars and the payment has been forced 
upon the people because the Federal 
Reserve banking system went on strike 
against both the Treasury of the United 
States and the public in order to force 
up the interest rate. 

After interest rates increased, the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and others started 
to cry “Wolf, wolf,” but instead cried 
“Inflation, inflation.” This plaintive cry 
was designed as a scare to make the 
American people fearful of what they 
thought was a loss or runaway Ameri- 
can dollar. The fact is that our price- 
cost index has remained almost station- 
ary for the past 2 years but that this 
upward spiral of interest brought on 
by the bankers strike has had the effect 
of taking the public and the individuals’ 
dollars away on interest without giving 
them anything in return. 

I explained that the interest rate 
could have been stabilized as it was for 
many years under the Truman adminis- 
tration by the Federal Reserve bank con- 
tinuing to support the Treasury bond 
market on the United States. I ex- 
plained that when the banks forced the 
interest rate up, they set up a gimmick 
by which the banks could entirely avoid 
the payment of Federal income taxes. 
I set forth a table showing how it 


worked and how the banks actually 
made a tremendous profit through the 
use of this gimmick in addition to the 
complete avoidance of income taxes. 

The banks have now forced interest 
on the public debt to the statutory ceil- 
ing of 4%4 percent and the administra- 
tion, with the help of the Federal Re- 
serve System is asking that the interest 
rate be taken off Government bonds so 
that the banks can strike for still higher 
price on the interest rate. If successful, 
this will have the effect of raising the 
interest rate all around the country and 
if the Government pays 5 percent in- 
terest on its debt, the private rate of 
banks will go to 7 percent or 8 percent 
just as it did before 1929. That will cer- 
tainly be inflationary. Then, under the 
guise of stopping inflation which the 
banks will say is getting out of hand, the 
Federal Reserve System, as they have 
announced in the June 15 issue of U.S. 
News & World Report, will tighten up 
the Nation’s economy by decreasing the 
amount of money and the flow thereof, 
to a point where small business, home 
builders, and individuals will have to 
compete on the money market at high 
rates of interest with big corporations 
and the Government for an insufficient 
number of dollars to take care of the 
needs of the American Nation. This 
shortage of funds, high interest rates, 
and the inability of small business to get 
loans will make it necessary for the 
banks, who will be required to call their 
loans pursuant to action to be taken by 
the Federal Reserve banks in their drive 
to tighten the money supply, will force 
small business into bankruptcy, will 
cause them to lose everything they have, 
just as in 1929. At that time many were 
slaves to a money system instead. of 
money being a tool for men to use. The 
banks are again, through high interest 
rates and a tight money supply, at- 
tempting to get the American public to 
accept this system under the scare that 
we are entered upon a period of run- 
away inflation and that it is either a case 
of accepting right money or ruination by 
inflation. This is false and nothing 
could be further from the truth. We 
have no others calling for such a rem- 
edy and if the Federal Reserve banks 
will not support the Treasury bond mar- 
ket of the United States, then this Con- 
gress which is charged with the duty of 
coining money and regulating the value 
thereof, should take such steps as are 
necessary to prevent a recurrence of the 
atmosphere that created the depression 
of 1929. We should start by refusing to 
increase the interest rate on Govern- 
ment bonds. We should then amend 
the capital laws, statutes, and so forth, 
to make them apply to banks and thus 
prevent the banks from avoiding the 
payment of income taxes. 

The Federal Reserve bank holds ap- 
proximately $25 billion in reserve funds. 
It is claimed that only $5 billion of this 
money is necessary for the needs of the 
Federal Reserve System and the vault 
cash bill is an attempt by the banks to 
have $15 billion of the money held by the 
Federal Reserve bank credited to the in- 
vidual reserves of the individual bank 
members. These indivdual banks can 
then issue money at the rate of seven for 
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one and could, with this money, create 
$105 billion worth of new money. The 
banks could invest this $105 billion in 5 
percent Government bonds, if the inter- 
est rate is raised, and collect over $5 bil- 
lion a year interest for 30 years on 30- 
year bonds. The country would end up 
paying the banks over the next 30 years 
$285 billion, as follows: 
Billion 
Given in the first instance_.......-..-- $15 
Interest on the bonds purchased with 
this money during the next 30 years. 150 
For repurchase of the bonds given__-.-- 15 
To repurchase the bonds bought by bank 


at end of 30-year period.__..-------. 105 


The banks will have received this $285 
billion from the American Government 
without having invested one penny of 
their own money and it will have 
amounted to $9% billion a year for the 
next 30 years. At the end of this period 
the Government of the United States will 
still owe its present debt of approxi- 
mately $285 billion. This is truly a 
bankers’ “steal.” Let us look for a mo- 
ment at what we could do for, through 
the $20 billion that the Federal Reserve 
bank holds and which it does not need, we 
could have paid back through a separate 
operation, reinvested this reserve in Gov- 
ernment bonds at the same 5 percent in- 
terest, and if they did so and annually 
reinvested the interest received thereon, 
this $20 billion woudl in 60 years grow 
at an amount that would be adequate to 
pay the entire public debt of $285 billion 
and in addition thereto, the Federal Re- 
serve bank would have received the $20 
billion that it started with and would in 
addition thereto earn approximately $30 
billion more than is needed which could 
defray the cost of the program during 
that period. This could be done without 
costing the taxpayers one penny—and we 
would eliminate our debt in 60 years and 
for the most part they would not have to 
deal in any security other than US. 
bonds. 

Would it not be better for this country 
to use the reserve funds in this manner 
and pay the public debt than it would be 
to give this reserve back to the Federal 
Reserve member banks without consid- 
eration? Let us be Americans and oper- 
ate for the good of all American citizens. 
Let us not give our stamp of approval to 
specialinterests. Let us not approve the 
bankers’ “steal.” Let us use this money 
to pay the public debt and let us hold the 
line against inflation by keeping the in- 
terest rate where it is and by taking 
steps against the Federal Reserve bank 
if it persists in following policies that 
will bring about a hair-curling depres- 
sion and wipe out the savings of the 
great majority of the American citizens, 
and all within a few years time. 

Yes, this is a period of prosperity but 
this is the time that plans are being laid 
by those who, innocently or not, would 
bring about the depression which could 
well mean the end of democracy and 
liberty for this Nation. 

DEFEAT THE VAULT CASH BILL 


Please see the diagram attached on 
how the investment of $20 billion would 
pay the national debt in 60 years. [Chart 
omitted in REcorD.] 
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The Fallacy of Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Frederick S. Porter, a retired Baptist 
minister, addressed a group in Columbus, 
Ga., upon the subject of “The Fallacy of 
Security.” 

This address should be read by every 
man, woman, and child in our country. 
I unqualifiedly endorse his remarks, and 
I proudly place them in the Recorp. 

The address reads as follows: 

THe FaLuacy or SECURITY 


Modern man is seeking a new god. Se- 
curity is its mame. Men have always paid 
tribute to this diety. They have sought te 
find security against the rainy days, and the 
hazards that life brings. But never before 
have men brought such lavish sacrifices and 
such wholehearted devotion to lay upon the 
altar of this new god. 

Leslie Gould, the financial editor of the 
New York Journal American, said recently, 
“When a young fellow comes in looking for 
a@ job, his first question is not what are the 
chances of promotion, but what kind of pen- 
sion will he get 40 years hence.” A scholas- 
tic, magazine found, in a survey of 40,000 
students, that instead of asking, “How can I 
get a job that will challenge my abilities and 
give me a chance for progress?” a discour- 
aging proportion asked, “How soon will I 
get more money?” or “In what kind of job 
do I have to do the least work?” One boy 
replied that he would “like to be a retired 
businessman.” The desire for security seems 
to be what most Americans want. Many of 
them are willing to sell even their freedom 
in order to.obtain it. 

This new god security demands much. It 
calls us to sacrifice our wealth and even our 
first-born upon its altar. We pour billions 
of dollars into bombers designed to deliver 
the atom and hydrogen bombs. We work 
around the clock with experiments in jet 
propulsion. and rocket projectiles. And still 
we do not achieve security. 

The worship of this new god touches all of 
life. It finds expression in our efforts to 
make life easy. We measure the worth of 
any new program or plan by what it does to 
remove difficulty. We suppose that in pro- 
portion as we make life easy and secure we 
have become successful. This attitude has 
crept into education. The lessons must not 
be. too difficult; the school days too long; the 
duties too severe. It reminds one of the 
Harvard student, who, after selecting his 
courses for the new semester said, “The first 
class begins at 10 o’clock in the morning, and 
all the classrooms are on the ground floor.” 

Our physicians tell us that to keep 
healthy we must exercise self-discipline, and 
sacrifice indulgence. But we believe in the 
easy way, sO we laugh at our doctors, and 
indulge our appetites. We follow this pro- 
cedure until our muscles become soft and 
the waistline bulges and then we get 
alarmed. 

It is this soft, secure, easygoing, slovenly 
way of living that is the bane of our so- 
ciety. We have come to believe that we can 
slouch into the better life and hitchhike our 
way into the kingdom of ease. We do not 
want to pay the price of living at our best. 

A few voices are being raised against this 
idol worship. The President of Columbia 
University, speaking to the incoming stu- 
dents, urged them to grab opportunity, not 
security. He warned, “I am quite certain 
that the human being would not continue 
to exist if he had perfect security.” 
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Such security in its very essence is static. 
It would drug us to sleep, slow down wheels 
of progress and bring civilization to its twi- 
light hour. 

There is, then, something else that needs 
to be given priority. The great pioneers who 
have contributed most to human progress 
across the years were not motivated by the 
desire for immediate security. The spirit 
which distinguishes them was their boldness 
and courage, their willingness to live dan- 
gerously, to build upon risk. One of the 
great souls of modern times is Madam Curie. 
She was a young woman with a brilliant 
mind. One day in the classroom of a uni- 
versity she head a professor say, “Some of 
you may have stars at your fingertips.” 
That utterance caught fire in her imagina- 
tion, and she devoted herself to scientific 
research. She fell in love with Dr. Pierre 
Curie, and together they searched for radium 
The road was long and hard, Failure dogged 
their steps and they were on the point of 
quitting. One night they walked into their 
laboratory, to see their evaporating dishes 
aglow in the darkness. It was radium. 
Their search was rewarded. They had stars 
at their fingertips. The real pioneers of 
progress have been such people, who ask not 
for security but for opportunity. 

The people who laid the foundations of 
our country were not striving for security. 
They risked everything for the ideals of free- 
dom, They resisted the tyrants of their day. 
They lifted their faces and their hearts to 
heaven and cried, “We know no king, but 
thee, O God.” With that concept of the 
sovereignty of God over all the affairs of 
men they set sail for the new world, to light 
the fires of freedom. They were not seeking 
security. Their cemeteries grew faster than 
their gardens. But by their perseverance, 
industry, courage and faith they laid the 
foundations of this free land. Immediate 
security was not their dominant concern. 
If it Was—it was a security they would win 
for themselves, earn with their own hands, 
achieve by their own sacrifice. It was no 
security they demanded as their natural 
right. 

Furthermore, the great insights into life 
have not come in periods of ease and se- 
curity. They have come out of chaotic 
days. Our sweetest songs were born in 
sadness. Our greatest poetry came out of 
the shadows. It was not in hours of security 
and ease that men built the Chartres Cathe- 
dral, or painted frescoes on the Sistine 
Chapel, or wrote a Constitution in Independ- 
ence Hall. They came out of dark and dan- 
gerous days. The qualities in human life 
that we like best grow in the soil of difficulty 
and risk. When the sun is blotted out and 
the wind blows chill, some people for the 
first time find themselves. “Defeat may serve 
as well as victory to shake the soul and let: 
the glory out.” We may not like this kind 
of world, but it is the kind of world best 
calculated to produce character. We must 
remember that where there is no hardship 
there is no hardihood; where there is no 
suffering, there is no sympathy. Behind 
every great virtue there is a corresponding 
difficulty. The soul would have no rainbows 
had the eyes no tears. 

A character in one of Ibsen’s plays asks 
the question of a prima donna: “Who taught 
thee to sing?” Answer: “God gave me a 
sorrow.” 

If you go into a jewelry store to purchase 
a diamond, the salesman first will spread a 
Black cloth on the counter. I suppose the 
dark background brings out the beauty of 
the diamond. It may be that the jewel of 
spiritual compensation is all the more beau- 
tiful and attractive against a dark back- 
ground. 

I do not mean by this to minimize the 
importance of certain forms of security, or 
to ignore the obligation which society has 
for the good of its members. . The fact that 
people are homeless, helpless, hungry and 
afflicted hurts us deeply. The cdnditions 
causing such distress must be remedied, 
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Our mission, as Christians, in the face of 
such need is crystal clear. “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto Me.” But in 
seeking to place personal security upon the 
throne we lose the vision of life’s possibili- 
ties and responsibilities. Christians, of all 
people, should know what constitutes se- 
curity. They know it is not found in ease 
and comfort, nor in any man-made guaran- 
tees. It is found in the spirit of free men 
with a living faith in a living God. This 
truth runs through the Scriptures like a 
scarlet thread. The Old Testament proph- 
ets—-Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and the others— 
were the pioneers of their day and genera- 
tion. They were not motivated by security. 
They challenged the religion which had be- 
come soft, comfortable, and undisturbing. 
“Let justice roll down like waters, and right- 
eousness as a mighty stream,” cried the 
prophet Amos. The god security has usurped 
the throne of the living God, and they would 
have yone of it. Their courage did much 
to restore men’s faith and confidence. 

The finest passages in the Old Testament 
did not come out of periods of ease and 
security, but out of the days of trial and 
testing. ‘The religious genius of Israel did 
not record its greatest achievements in the 
prosperous and secure days of Solomon in 
all his glory. It was in days of difficulty 
when the proud waters of Babylonian wrath 
swept over Israel’s soul that faith leaped to 
life. In such times the prophets put the 
trumpet to their lips and reasserted the un- 
shaken and everlasting spiritual realities. 

When you turn to the New Testament you 
do not find men searching for security. The 
Founder of our faith and his associates, and 
his greatest Apostle, were men who, by 4@ 
strange paradox, represented themselves as 
poor, yet making many rich, “as having 
nothing, and yet possessing all things.”- 

Turning now to another phase of our 
subject: 

The search for material security is hoary 
with the age and hazards of many genera- 
tions. Many persons have advanced the 
theory that it is the task of the Government 
to protect its citizens from all the material 
hazards and insecurity of life. Such persons 
know little about history, human nature, or 
economics. 

Is the principle of mutual security by com- 
pulsion a sound method of achieving secur- 
ity? Are we willing to forfeit our basic free- 
doms to procure it? We call it social secur- 
ity; in reality, it is socialistic security. 
Woodrow Wilson once said that the history 
of freedom is the history of the restriction 
of government, rather than the increase of 
it. In other words, government intervention 
starts by doing things for people, and ends 
by doing things to them. Any popular gov- 
ernment having the power to grant monetary 
or other valuable favors to its citizens will 
be besieged to do so in increasing méasure 
until it finally bankrupts them to carry the 
burden they have laid upon themselves. Fis- 
cal responsibility and solvency are absolutely 
essential to sound government and economic 
stability. 

The government has no means of obtaining 
the money to meet these obligations except 
by taxation, increasing debt, or by issue first 
money. The administrative process which 
this coercion and distribution necessitates 
consumes a large part of the moneys dis- 
tributed. The method is socialistic in its 
concept, in its administration, in its waste, 
extravagance and inefficiency. And no in- 
surance actuary in America would endorse 
it as a sound business enterprise. 

Why do men seek security in socialization— 
that is, depending partly upon the. efforts of 
others to meet their needs? It is said they 
do this because the state has the power to 
force others to provide for them if they are 
ill, indigent, umemployed, unfortunate, or 
old. But knowing that the state will do 
this, it ig easy to lose self-reliance and slip 
into dependence—in other words, to develop 
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the qualifications necessary to obtain public 
assistance. Thus, a great number of people 
lose the habit of thrift, initiative and self- 
reliance. ‘The attempt to obtain security 
by socialization destroys the hope of attain- 
ing security by one’s own effort. The loss is 
far greater than the gain. No collectivism 
in history has ever attained a measure of 
security comparable to that which freedom 
has produced. 

Facts prove the validity of this conten- 
tion. While reformers at Washington are 
dispensing. economic security with the right 
hand of social legislation, they are, with the 
left hand, simultaneously, through Federal 
over-spending, tearing down economic se- 
curity through diluting the purchasing 
power of the dollar, of all savings, all insur- 
ance, all bonds, and annuities. We live in 
@ haven of prosperity suspended odver a 
precipice of fiscal insecurity. While at- 
tempting to achieve the security of others, 
we are jeopardizing the security of the state 
itself, already bogged in debt, deficits, 
mounting welfare payments and bureau- 
cratic spending, and increasing regimenta- 
tion. All of which endangers the national 
security, aiding and abetting the Communist 
conspiracy in the United States. 

One would assume that with widened pros- 
perity, social security, and productivity that 
the need for welfare activities would be 
diminished. As a matter of fact, under the 
proposed new budget, $14 billion will be 
spent, as against $3.2 billion 10 years ago; 
and that does not include the program for 
aiding veterans and farmers—which will 
amount to $10.5 billion more. 

And all this in an era of record employ- 


ment, record income, and a record gross na- 
tional product. 

The end result of our system of security 
Ido not venture to determine. I am not an 
economist. But this, at least, is obivous 
The type of security we have thus far 
achieved, instead of accomplishing what its 
sponsors so confidently predicted in allay- 
ing our economic ills, anxieties, and tensions, 
and in promoting a greater degree of confi- 
dence, happiness, and well-being; instead of 
that, presents this curiou parodox: We 
claim the highest standard of living in the 
world, have the greatest wealth, the greatest 
productive ability, and the greatest degree 
of security. Yet, we are not a secure and 
happy people. We find more mental and 
emotional disturbances, more hypertension, 
more fear, frustration, and a ty: a greater 


erosion of character seen in the 
of crime in all its categories anc 


more divorce, drunkenness and drug addic- 


pyramiding 
limensions; 





tion than has been known in all our previous 
history. 

Our President recently reminded us that 
the United States could be the richest Na- 
tion in the graveyards of history. That fate 
can be averted only by returning to sound 


ethics, sound economics, 2 sound fiscal pol- 
icy, and a sound currency; combined with 
morality and integrity in government. 

Such is now, and alway: ; been, the 
price of national survival. 





Sam Hoffman of Rocketdyne 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, recently Sam 
Hoffman of Rocketdyne—a division of 
North American Aviation, Inc.—located 
in Canoga Park, Calif., received the God- 
dard Memorial trophy for outstanding 
achievement in the missile field. The 
award was made at the Robert H. God- 
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dard Memorial dinner, honoring the 
American father of rocketry, during the 
national missile industry conference. 

Rocketdyne received the Borg-Warner 
Missile Industry Award. Hoffman was 
honored individually by the Goddard 
Memorial trophy presented by Missiles 
and Rockets magazine. 

The award made to Rocketdyne was 
given for the performance of its liquid 
propellant rocket engines in missile and 
space launchings during 1958, and was 
accepted by T. F. Dixon, chief engineer. 

Hoffman was chosen for the Goddard 
trophy by the 14 editors of Missiles and 
Rockets magazine for “outstanding 
achievement during 1958 in the missiles 
field.” 

The first award was presented last 
year to Dr. Wernher von Braun and the 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency. 





Lewis L. Strauss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following editorial, which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
on Saturday, June 20, on the subject of 
the Senate action early Friday morning: 


DISGRACE TO THE SENATE 


The Democrats have been complaining 
bitterly about Republican charges that their 
control of the Legislature has produced a 
“won't do” Congress. So to prove that the 
Democratic leadership can bring something 
to a vote, they have refused to confirm, as a 
member of the President’s Cabinet, Adm. 
Lewis Strauss, whom Mr. Eisenhower cor- 
rectiy described as one “who in war and 
peace has served his Nation loyally, honor- 
ably, and effectively under four different 
Presidents.” 

The Democratic verdict—in which 2 Re- 
publicans joined but which 15 Democrats 
refused to indorse—against Lewis Strauss 
was in itself a disgrace to the Senate. Even 
worse was the fact that this country’s highest 
legislative body wasted weeks in acrimonious 
pursuit of what was essentially a private 
vendetta. 

The Senate, of course, has the right to re- 
fuse confirmation of a Cabinet appointment. 
It is a right, however, that has been used 
with such discretion that only seven previous 
nominations to the President’s official family, 
to the group which the Chief Executive 
chooses as his advisers, responsible to him 
and for whom he is responsible to the coun- 
try, have been rejected in the entire history 
of this country. Adding Admiral Strauss to 
the list, on the basis of a farrago of unproved 
charges, strained constructions of word and 
attitude, and mere dislike, was a wanton 
abuse of privilege. 


The Senate has important work to do. 
Several Democratic Senators, in addition, 
hope to prove to the Nation that they and 
their party should be trusted with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, One would 
imagine that the best method of doing so, in 
the present division of authority between 
the two major parties, would be for the 
leading Democratic Senators and their col- 
leagues to set @ record of constructive 
achievement. Instead, they have descended 
to petty brawling over personalities and sim- 
ple obstructionism—spitework that can only 
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harm their own reputation and the business 
of Government. 

The knifing of Lewis Strauss will not be 
forgotten or condoned. But the country -is 
entitled to hope that, having squandered 
so much time in malice, the Democrats of the 
Senate will recall their obligations under the 
Constitution and get back to work. 





The Federal Debt Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing comments made by Mr. Reno Odlin, 
president of the Puget’ Sound National 
Bank of Tacoma, Wash., on the Treasury 
Department’s proposal regarding sav- 
ings bonds have impressed me greatly. 
I am sure my colleagues of the House will 
recognize the importance of this subject 
in its relationship to the debt manage- 
ment of our country. 

Mr. Odlin is a noted authority or. Fed- 
eral financing and, under unanimous 
consent, I include the text of his state- 
ment in its entirety immediately follow- 
ing my remarks: 
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As you know, I have been connected with 
the savings bonds program for some 18 years. 
I have been working on it from the time the 
first War Finance Committee was appointed 
in this State; I was State chairman, and still 
occupy that post in the present Savings 
Bonds Division. 

This whole question of our monetary and 
fiscal policy and our debt management prob- 
lem has been my avocation for an awfully 
long time. I served for 6 years on the board 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of San:Francisco, 
and for 4 years was one of the 12 members 
of the Federal Advisory Council of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. I was, until very re- 
cently, chairman of the executive committee 
of the Savings Bonds Division of the Treas- 
ury, and withdrew from that job when I was 
appointed chairman of the American Bankers 
Association Savings Bonds Committee. I am 
also a member of the American Bankers As- 
sociation Government Borrowing Committee, 
which, as you Know, is an advisory group 
which meets with the Treasury rather 
frequently. 

I give you that bit of background just to 
refresh your own recollection, and to sub- 
stantiate the fact that I am fairly familiar 
with the problem over a good many years 
past. 

I would like to talk to you about the other 
proposals in the Secrétary’s message of trans- 
mission, namely, the question of increase in 
the public debt limit, and the question of 
removal of the interest rate ceiling on Treas- 
ury bonds. I think the Secretary’s letter gave 
a pretty convincing historical background to 
justify the request for removal of that ceil- 
ing. Frankly, we are being penned into the 
area of very short bills, notes, and certificates 
because the Treasury hasn’t got any elbow- 
room at all under the present ceiling, with 
respect to longer term bonds. I certainly 
advocate restoring that flexibility by removal 
of the ceiling of 44% percent. 

This letter is intended to ask your help in 
respect to the savings bonds phase of the 
problem, rather than to argue the question 
of interest rate ceilings. I would appreciate 
it if you would give this your consideration, 
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and if I can convince vou that you should 
go along with my thinking, do everything 
you can to induce your colleagues to approve 
the recommendation. 

There are $4244 billion of E- and H-bonds 
outstanding. This is about 15 percent of 
the total national debt. It is that part of 
the national debt that presents no problem 
of refinancing, but that has over the years 
operated to spread the Treasury’s indebted- 
ness widely among millions of individuals in 
the best noninflationary manner possible. 

In this money market, with rates steadily 
increasing and the pressure of continuous 
demand operating to push them still higher, 
the. present E- and H-bond rate is com- 
pletely unrealistic. We set a goal the be- 
ginning of this year of $5 billion of sales, 
We are lagging quite badly behind that ob- 
jective, and in the first 4 months are already 
a couple of hundred million below our goal. 
Meantime, as other competitive investments 
become more attractive arid offer higher re- 
turns, the total of redemptions has been 
rising. The net result is, instead of get- 
ting a net inflow to the Treasury, there is 
a little outflow, not serious yet, but it could 
become. quite a flood. 

This proposal now before the Ways and 
Means Committee is to raise the allowable 
return on savings bonds, and the intention 
of the Treasury is to.set that rate at 3% 
percent. There would also be a recognition 
of the previous buyers and holders by an 
automatic stepup in the rates of the bonds 
which they now hold. As you can appre- 
ciate, without this step-up there would be 
a wave of redemptions in order to convert 
into the newer and higher rate securities. 

We have talked this thing over and dis- 
cussed it with the Treasury for months, and 
the present proposals are completely in line 
with my thinking as chairman of the com- 
mittee, and with that of all the other mem- 
bers of the volunteer organization of the 
Savings Bonds Division with whom I have 
consulted over the past several months. 

This whole thing is extremely important 
in the overall debt-management problem. 
We must be able to offer securities that will 
attract savings and retain the momentum 
of the Savings Bonds Division. This pro- 
posal, I think, will do that, and will enable 
us to provide the Treasury with a steady 
net inflow of true savings, which simply can- 
not be promised unless the rates are in line 
with existing market conditions. 

I very earnestly hope that you will go 
along with us on this and use every effort 
you can to see that it is promptly enacted 
into law. I Know the circumstances com- 
pletely justify the proposal, and I am satis- 
fied that it would reinvigorate the savings 
bonds program in a most desirable way. 

Thanks a lot for your careful considera- 
tion, and I hope you will do everything you 
can in this direction. 

With best regards always. 

Your very truly, 
RENO ODLIN. 





Abraham Lincoln Spoke in Olney, IIl., 
September 20, 1856 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker an ar- 
ticle was brought to my attention by 
Mr. Bert Michels of Olney, Il., one of 
our well-versed historians, which ap- 
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peared in the Olney Times newspaper on 
February 13, 1941. It mentions the ap- 
pearance in Olney, Iil., of Abraham 
Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas on Sep- 
tember 20, 1856. 

The Olney Times was edited and pub- 
lished by Louis C. Spelman but several 
years ago was sold and Mr, Spelman is 
now employed by the Daily Republican 
Register at Mt. Carmel, Ill. Olney is 
my hometown and I have read this 
newspaper article with a great deal of 
interest. I recommend others to read 
it and, under leave granted, submit the 
article for printing in the Recorp: 


GREAT EMANCIPATOR VISITED HERE IN 1856— 
OLp MIssourrI PUBLICATION RECORDS 
EvENT 


The Olney Times is this week in receipt 
of a letter containing information of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s appearance in Olney in 1856. 
This information has been supplied by Harry 
Pratt, executive secretary of the Abraham 
Lincoln Association in Springfield, who has 
spent much time in searching old news- 
papers concerning Lincoln’s being in Olney. 
The Missouri Republican at St. Louis in its 
issue of September 24, 1856, and the Chicago 
Times of September 25, 1856, gave accounts 
of the Olney speech by Lincoln, 

The item is as follows: 

“Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas 
both spoke in Olney at political rallies on 
Saturday, September 20, 1856. Douglas spoke 
in a grove near town and Lincoln in the 
courthouse. 

“Douglas left Springfield Friday and at 
Vandalia met Lincoln, Dick Taylor and his 
fellow Democrat, William A. Richardson. 
They took a train for Olney in the evening. 
At Olney Lincoln met the other two Re- 
publican orators, Senator Lyman Trumbull 
and Ebenezer Peek of Chicago. The Repuh- 
licans challenged the Democrats to a joint 
discussion, but met with refusal. 

“At 8 am. people began assembling in 
town, delegations coming from all quarters 
with flags, banners and music, and accord- 
ing to the only two newspaper accounts of 
the meeting, which happen to be both Dem- 
ocratic, all the banners bore the names of 
‘Buchanan and Breckinridge.’ Not a single 
Republican banner for ‘Fremont and Day- 
ton’ was to be seen, This account was 
typical of the political reporting of the day, 
not only in the Missouri Republican and 
the Chicago Times, which describe the meet- 
ing, but in all papers. 

“At 10 a.m, Charles H. Constable opened 
the Democrat meeting with a most effect 
and beautiful speech and then introduced 
Douglas who arose amid the deafening 
cheers of almost 5,000 Democrats. He bowed 
his acknowledgment and spoke for nearly 
2 hours exposing the designs of the Fremont 
party. He vindicated the Democratic Party 
in their course in regard to Kansas Terri- 
tory. Olid Ben Bond followed Douglas set- 
ting forth the clear duty of the old line 
Whigs to follow Douglas. At 2 p.m. the 
meeting adjourned until night. Douglas 
went on to Terre Haute where he spoke in 
the evening and the next morning went to 
Galena for another speech. 

“Meanwhile the Republicans had distrib- 
uted handbills among the Democrats an- 
nouncing the Republican meeting at 2 p.m. 
at the courthouse. Trumbull opened for 
the Republicans. The Democratic press re- 
marked that he stood there hoarse and ex- 
cited—with that attenuated form, that in- 
tellectual face, that sardonic smile, which 
looked as cold as moonshine—with no more 
warmth than a frog or a mummy, pleading 
for bleeding Kansas. 

“Then Abe Lincoln tried to get up steam, 
but with all his tact in that line, it was a 
dead failure, A rumor was about that Col. 
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William H. Bissell the candidate for gover- 
nor would soon resign because of ill health, 
and Lincoln was to be the candidate, This, 
said the Democratic reporter, accounts for 
the herculean labors during this contest, 
not all for patriotism. 

“Ebenezer Peck of Chicago was the last 
Republican speaker. To the Democrats he 
looked like only half a peck. Lincoln, 
Trumbull, Peck, and Taylor attended the 
Democratic meeting walking around like bad 
boys at a camp meeting. The stalwart Abe 
moved about, brimful of a big speech, but 
without a crowd. 

“Col, William A. Richardson of Quincy and 
Orlando B. Ficklin of Charleston were the 
Democratic orators at the evening meeting 
at the courthouse.” 





Poison in Your Water—No. 129 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL Recorp an article appearing in 
the Bristol, Va., Herald-Courier of 
October 19, 1958, entitled “Water Pol- 
lution Termed Handicap in Bristol 
Area.” 

WATER POLLUTION TERMED HANDICAP IN 

BRISTOL AREA 


(EpiTror’s Note.—This report on shoreline 
development of TVA reservoirs in the Tri- 
City area is taken from a special survey con- 
ducted by the Tennessee State Planning 
Commission. The overall report for the 
State is entitled “Reservoir Shoreline Devel- 
opment in Tennessee: A Study of Problems 
and Opportunities.’’) 

The Tri-Cities area, which is rapidly be- 
coming Tennessee's fifth metropolitan _re- 
gion, includes four tributary TVA reservoirs. 
In addition to those factors which have al- 
ready resulted in economic growth, there will 
be added a link of the Federal interstate 
limited access highway system connecting 
the central south with the east coast. There 
is every reason to believe that these high- 
ways will further stimulate reservoir shore- 
line development in those sections of the 
State where the two are in proximity. There 
is evidence from other parts of the country 
that limited access expressways increase the 
development potential in an area which pos- 
sesses other advantages for industry. The 
increased accessibility of this area should 
also further its recreational development. 

Since these reservoirs are not linked to the 
inland waterways system, there has been only 
passing attention paid to the identification 
of potential waterfront industrial sites. 
However, just as Tennessee Eastman is made 
possible by location on a water supply, there 
is reason to believe that sections of these 
reservoirs could develop industrially due to 
the presence of processing and cooling water. 
In fact, this region is considered to have 
among the better industrial waters in the 
State because of freedom from calcium and 
magnesium deposits. When the problem of 
pollution is overcome, the value of water 
may increasingly appeal to industry. 

SPECIAL PROBLEM 


Pollution is a special problem. Both 
Boone and Fort Patrick Henry Reservoirs 
have received industrial and domestic sew- 
age from Elizabethton, Johnson City, and 
Bristol. Significant improvements in water 
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quality below Bristol and Johnson City have 


_recently occurred as a result of the State’s 


stream pollution control program requiring 
municipal and industrial treatment meas- 
ures. Additional industrial pollution at 
Kingsport below Fort Patrick Henry results 
in damage to the upper reaches of the Hol- 
stone River above Cherokee Reservoir. 
Finally, a serious problem results from the 
addition of calcium chloride salts by an al- 
kali plant at Saltville, Va. TVA states 
that the effects of these latter wastes “per- 
sist farther downstream than those of any 
other pollutant in the valley”, directly af- 
fecting the length of the Holston River as 
far as Cherokee Reservoir. In fact, there 
have been instances in the past where in- 
dustrial prospects have had to abandon con- 
sideration of sites along the Holston River 
because of inferior water quality. 

Even though no specific studies looking 
toward the identification of water front sites 
are yet available, there are those who feel 
that such sites do exist and they point to 
areas along the Holston River where a series 
of historical alterations in channel course 
and depth has left a number of natural ter- 
races which provide level sites with suitable 
foundation and with access to railroad and 
highway. 

HANDICAP CITED 

However, the immediate problems and op- 
portunities in this area result from develop- 
ment of the shoreline for residential sub- 
division and for recreation, in response to 
the urbanizing influence already at work. 
The problems resulting from reservoir water 
level fluctuations are especially acute, The 
fluctuations range of water levels definitely 
handicaps certain water oriented recreation. 
Only one county park (located on South 
Holston Lake and developed with the aid of 
the Sullivan County Planning Commission) 
and one municipal park (located on Boone 
Lake) have so far been developed on the 
waterfront. _Warrior’s Path State Park on 
Fort Patrick Henry has been developed to 
answer the need for a State park in this 
area. Practically the entire shoreline of 
Watauga Reservoir is within the area of 
Cherokee National Forest. TVA will trans- 
fer roughly 4,000 acres of waterfront land to 
the forest, enabling Watauga to remain in a 
natural mountain setting with its attendant 
recreation possibilities. 

Another influencing factor is the limited 
extent of TVA land. These reservoirs have 
largely been built since World War II and 
land acquisition policy largely been built of 
flood easements. 

So far, residential subdivision has main- 
tained fairly satisfactory quality. This is 
due in some degree to subdivision regula- 
tions established by the Sullivan County 
Planning Commission whose jurisdiction 
contains the entire shoreline of Fort Patrick 
Henry and most of Boone and South Hol- 
ston. It has been observed that the esti- 
mated average value of summer homes built 
in 1955 fell below that for either 1954 or 
1953. This could be an indication that sub- 
standard development is a present threat. 

There can be little doubt but that pres- 
sure upon shoreline uses will increase in the 
future. There should be increasing oppor- 
tunities to utilize recreational, industrial, 
commercial, and residential values of these 
lands. This area is comparable to the four 
metropolitan centers of the State and needs 
to keep special watch over the development 
of the shoreline. The recent establishment 
of a regional planning commission for this 
three-county area to supplement the work 
of the Sullivan County and four municipal 
planning commissions already existing, 
should prove well suited to coping with res- 
ervoir planning problems. The group al- 
ready has approved a study looking toward 
identification and reservation of individual 
sites. This should include the first spe- 
cific attempt to locate industrial areas on 
tributary reservoirs. 
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Communist Prey on Latin American Ills 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following article by Mr. 
Tad Szulc, which appeared in the New 
York Times, Sunday, June 21, 1959: 


CoMMUNISTS PREY ON LATIN-AMERICAN ILLS— 
PRESSURE IN THE HEMISPHERE AIMED AT SUP- 
PLANTING U.S. POSITION 

(By Tad Szulc) 


RIo DE JANEIRO, June 20.—One evening this 
week a short, smiling man strolled casually 
into the gardens of Catete Palace here and 
applauded a speech by President Juscelino 
Kubitschek that explained why Brazil had 
just broken off loan negotiations with the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. 

The man was Luiz Carlos Prestes, secretary 
general of the Brazilian Communist Party, 
and he could not have been more pleased by 
what he heard. Although he is personally 
under judicial indictment and his party has 
been illegal in Brazil for 12 years, Senhor 
Prestes and his fellow Communists, who 
stood in a drizzle waving posters damning 
the Monetary Fund and demanding trade re- 
lations with the Soviet Union, were treated 
with politeness normally accorded to guests 
at a garden tea party. 

Senhor Prestes’ presence on the palace 
grounds, and particularly the occasion for his 
visit, were a striking illustration of the fre- 
quently successful tactics and techniques 
currently employed in Latin America by the 
local Communist parties, which act these 
days with a remarkable degree of coordina- 
tion among them. But the incident also was 
illustrative of the disturbingly deliberate 
tolerance granted the Communists by quite 
a few Western Hemisphere governments that, 
like Dr. Kubitschek’s, do not actually harbor 
anything resembling Communist sympathies. 


BIG INFLUENCE 


Numerically very small in relation to 
other political parties, operating legally in 
less than half of the republics but with 
ample freedom in most of others, the Latin- 
American Communist parties are exercising 
influence that is completely out of propor- 
tion to the size of their memberships or 
even the “fellow traveling” grass roots sup- 
port they occasionally command. 

Although there are no immediate prospects 
that the Communists can capture, in the 
foreseeable future, the government of any 
Latin American nation, they have become 
in numerous instances forces to be reckoned 
with. 

Directed by extremely skilled leaders, they 
rely principally on infiltration in key ac- 
tivities and capitalize on the fact that, in 
many countries, their practices are tolerated 
because often democratic governments find 
it unpalatable to curb communism or be- 
cause in tight electoral situations they are 
courted for votes they can deliver even if 
it is only a matter of a few tens of thousands 
of ballots. 

Along with supporters of Juan D. Peron, 
the former dictator, the Communists have 
been in the forefront of a bitter battle 
against the austerity measures of Argentina’s 
President, Dr. Arturo Frondizi, whom they 
backed in the 1958 elections. They infil- 
trated in certain areas of the government 
despite anti-Communist measures enforced 
by Dr. Frondizi. This week the Argentine 
military, demanding the ouster from the ad- 
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ministration of all pro-Communist and pro- 
Peronist elements, set off a crisis threatening 
the President’s continuation in office. 

With thé assignment of turning Latin 
America against the United States as one of 
the principal objectives, the Communists 
are playing on nationalistic sentiments and 
the deep social and economic problems pre- 
vailing here to gain their goals, and there 
is no doubt their efforts leave.a mark. 

The Catete palace incident was typical of 
this method as the Communists again took 
the opportunity to agitate for trade rela- 
tions with the Socialist camp, a line that 
is finding a growing audience in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

MORE COORDINATION 


These tactics are not new, but they are 
being put into effect with a greater mo- 
mentum and sense of coordination than at 
any time before. 

United States and Latin-American intelli- 
gence experts believe a major push by com- 
munism is underway in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. They trace it to strategy talks held 
by Latin American Communist leaders who 
attended the 2lst Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party in Moscow earlier this 
year and then traveled to Communist China 
for further conferences with Mao Tse-tung, 
the leader in Peiping. 

The result of these talks in terms of Com- 
munist objectives in Latin America was, in 
effect, disclosed in a speech in Santiago, 
Chile, May 10 by Luis Corvalan, secretary 
general of the Chilean Communist Party. In 
an address at a meeting of his central com- 
mittee, he condemned every program of 
existing and future inter-American coopera- 
tion. He described plans of the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Latin 
America for creation of a regional common 
market as a scheme for penetration by US. 
“trusts”; the founding of an inter-American 
bank as “opening new fields to U.S. capital- 
ists,” and last month’s economic conference 
in Buenos Aires as an occasion when “Latin- 
American delegates went home with empty 
pockets.” 

A nascent campaign against next Febru- 
ary’s inter-American conference of foreign 
ministers in Quito, Ecuador, was in effect 
announced by Senor Corvalan and subse- 
quently confirmed by a seizure of docu- 
ments of the Ecuadorean Communist Party 
calling for efforts to discredit the parley. 
Intelligence exports think the Commu- 
nists may attempt to disrupt the conference 
by violent means. 

The Communist conferences in Moscow 
and Peiping are being followed up by re- 
gional contacts of Communist leaders in 
Latin America. One such meeting was re- 
portedly to have been held in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, this month. 

There is little doubt that the Communist 
strategy in Latin America is directed from 
Moscow. There is a vast amount of travel 
between the Iron Curtain countries and 
Latin America. The Soviet embassies in 
Mexico, Argentina, and Uruguay, as well as 
the legations in those countries and in 
Brazil of Soviet satellite states, are in con- 
stant touch with local Communists. 

EMBASSY ‘CENTER 

The Soviet Embassy in Uruguay, With a 
staff of 70, is the largest center in the 
Americas for the dissemination of Commu- 
nist propoganda, and presumably instruc- 
tions, to the local parties. In Mexico, three 
Soviet diplomats were expelled this year on 
7 of directing violent strikes. 

a did likewise with six’: Communist diplo- 

ts accused of illegal acts. 

The Moscow radio is beaming more than 
100 hours of weekly. broadcast to Latin 
America, including a program in the Indian 
Quichua dialect. One hundred especially 
edited periodicals from the Soviet bloc and 
Communist China are circulating in Latin 
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America, including the monthly Novedades 
de Union Sovietica (News of the Soviet 
Union), selling 100,000 copies. Eighty pub- 
lishing houses and book stores specialize in 
the distribution of these publications. This 
effort backs up more than 250 local Com- 
munist or pro-Communist publications. 

Forty-nine Communist-operated “bina- 
tional centers” in Latin America appeal to 
descendants of persons from the Iron Curtain 
countries. Legislators, artists, and students 
are constantly invited to visit the Iron Cur- 
tain countries. 

Undoubtedly this concerted drive by com- 
munism is having an impact in Latin Amer- 
ica, though it still is indirect, insofar as it 
is camouflaged into identification with popu- 
lar local causes. The Communist strategy 
is to i ate to the greatest possible extent 
into the national life of the Latin-American 
countries, then seek to influence policies. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


With Communist parties legal in 8 of the 
20 Latin-American republics, handfuls of 
Communist members sit openly in the parlia- 
ments of six countries. A few Communists, 
disguised with the labels of other parties, are 
members of the parliaments in at least five 
other republics. 

In several countries where the party is 
technically illegal, such as Brazil, the Com- 
munists are completely free to operate. They 
infiltrate labor unions and student organiza- 
tions to a considerable extent, and news- 
papers to a lesser extent. In Brazil there is 
said to even be a small but influential infil- 
tration into the army. 

While the current line is to “cooperate with 
the progressive bourgeois parties,” as the 
Chilean Communist leader said in his speech 
was the case in Cuba since the revolution, 
and to work for respectability, the Commu- 
nist hand is almost invariably seen in most 
strikes and incidents of violence that are 
cropping up with growing frequency through- 
out Latin America. The Communists also 
often help to stage riots in protest against 
economic austerity measures. 





Toward Greater Unity in the Atlantic 
Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
recently participated in a debate on the 
subject of Atlantic unity in the pages of 
Western World, the first bilingual trans- 
atlantic magazine. My worthy opponent 
was M. Felix Gaillard, former Premier of 
France. I ask unanimous consent that 
my essay, “Steps Toward Effective Unity 
Are Possible Now,” which appeared in 
the June 1959, number of Western World, 
be printed into the Appendix of the 
REcoRpD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Steps TOWARD EFFECTIVE ATLANTIC UNITY 

ARE PossisLze Now 
{By Senator Husert H. HumPpHrRer) 

Effective steps toward the goal of Atlantic 
unity can be taken now, provided the mem- 
ber governments and peoples have the will. 

With one reservation, of course. 

If the phrase “Atlantic Union” is inter- 
preted to mean a federal union of Western 
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democracies patterned after the United 
States of America, obviously it cannot be 
created immediately. Even if every man and 
woman in the countries concerned favored 
such a union, it would require a great deal 
of time to bring it into being. This, as we 
all Know, is still far from the case. 

But if by Atlantic Union we mean a de- 
gree of Atlantic unity adequate to meet the 
challenge of our time, then such steps are 
not only possible but overdue. For the 
foundation has already been well and solidly 
laid. To the extent that the Atlantic Com- 
munity is incarnated in NATO, limited At- 
lantic unity already exists. 

This progress has, of course, been greatest 
in the field of defense. 

Never before, except during actual war, 
have national governments gone so far in 
establishing a unified defense structure. In 
fact, as many of us can remember, the Allies 
of World War I did not agree upon an over- 
all commander until the final year of the 
conflict, 

The nations of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization selected a Supreme Commander 
8 years ago. Since then they have cre- 
ated organized forces under a unified com- 
mand structure. They have established a 
common infrastructure, including such fa- 
cilities as airfields and pipelines, for com- 
mon use, have submitted their national de- 
fense programs to an annual review by the 
North Atlantic Council and carried out pro- 
grams of mutual defense support and some 
common procurement, 

These accomplishments, the fruit of efforts 
by dedicated men from all our nations, are 
as heartening as they are extensive. But 
can we believe that they are enough to meet 
the challenge which confronts us? 


THE COST OF UNINTEGRATED DEFENSE 


The cost of maintaining our defenses un- 
der the present system is straining all our 
national budgets and may become prohibi- 
tive. 

Far as we have gone toward unity in 
defense, we are still paying billions of dol- 
lars a year in costs which might be elim- 
inated by further integration, costs which 
result from duplication, and lack of stand- 
ardization in separate national defense pro- 
grams. 

On this subject a very pertinent state- 
ment was made by Percival F, Brundage, 
who was recently Director of the Budget 
in the Eisenhower administration. He 
stated: “With a complete integration of the 
North Atlantic forces to include a unified 
design of weapons, standardization of equip- 
ment and’ ammunition, coordinated navy, 
air, and land forces, and above all a con- 
sistent and united foreign policy, I am con- 
vinced that the total expenditures could be 
reduced by one-third and be more effective 
* * *” The Soviet Union is pressing us 
hard, so hard that we may find ourselves 
forced to do things which we would not 
otherwise choose to do. 

A complete integration of defense would 
obviously require a considerable degree of 
political and economic integration. 

Experience in Western Europe, the Coal 
and Steel Community, and the Economic 
Community, or Common Market, appears to 
indicate that political integration can be 
promoted by intimate economic coopera- 
tion. Yet the NATO nations have as yet 
made relatively little progress toward unity 
in the economic field. The implementation 
of article II of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
on which such high hopes were based, has 
proved exceedingly disappointing. 

How little has been achieved in relation 
to the economic cooperation that is neces- 
sary, is indicated by the following passages 
of the resolution on economic affairs adopted 
by the Fourth NATO Parliamentarians’ Con- 
ference on November 21, 1958: 

“Trade policy should be coordinated ac~- 
cording to common principles among the 
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countries of the Atlantic Community. * * * 
The North Atlantic Council, in the light of 
new concepts for defense of the North At- 
lantic area, should consider ways to mini- 
mize the obstacles to effective negotiations 
on tariff concessions inherent in the insist- 
tence in certain countries on maintaining 
tariffs and quotas in certain industries be- 
cause they are considered essential to the 
national defense.” 

Efforts to create greater political unity 
among the NATO nations have been pur- 
sued for many years. It is a goal accepted 
by the North Atlantic Council, by our gov- 
ernments and by a huge majority of our 
political leaders and our citizens. In May 
1956, the North Atlantic Council directed a 
committee of three Foreign Ministers, popu- 
larly termed the “Three Wise Men,” to advise 
_it on “ways and means to improve and ex- 
tend NATO cooperation in nonmilitary 
fields and to develop greater unity within 
the Atlantic Community.” 

Since the report of this committee Was ap- 
proved by the North Atlantic Council in 
December 1956, some progress toward such 
unity has been made. Consultation within 
the Council has been extended to cover de- 
velopments in all parts of the world as well 
as the actual texts of the replies of the 
United States, Britain and France to the 
successive notes addressed to them by Mr. 
Khrushchev. 

Yet this degree of unity falls far short of 
what the situation requires. 

Because of division the West is hesitant 
in meeting successive Soviet threats. Were 
the Atlantic Community something with a 
swift policy of its own it could make its de- 
cisions effective with a minimum of risk. 
Together we vastly outstrip the Communists 
in essential items—economic resources, ac- 
tual production, number and skill of avail- 
able technicians, potential military power— 
in every item save that of mere numbers. 
United in a manner that permitted the full 
use of its power the Atlantic Community 
would be immeasurably superior to the Com- 
munist bloc—and have nothing to fear from 
it. 


THE COMMUNIST DRIVE IS POLITICAL AS WELL AS 
MILITARY 


Although attention at this moment is 
focused on the Soviet threat to Berlin, most 
thinking men realize that the Communist 
drive to dominate the world has become 
political and economic as well as military. 
indeed, many of them believe that Commu- 
nist expansion is going to be pursued pri- 
marily by political and economic offensives. 

In pursuing their -aim the Communists 
possess one asset of outstanding importance; 
@ monolithic wnity. They can decide what 
to do, and act, while we negotiate with one 
another. Thus, as has been widely agreed 
and repeatedly stated by President Eisen- 
hower, our critical need is a unity adequate 
to meet these challenges. 

The Secretary General of NATO, Paul- 
Henri Spaak, has outlined this need very 
clearly in the current issue of Foreign Af- 
fairs: 

“Here we are faced with the real weak- 
mess Of the Atlantic Alliance in every 
sphere—the lack of unity. This is the prob- 
lem which we are up against whether we 
are dealing with scientific research, arma- 
ments, production, aid to underdeveloped 
countries, military organization, or the con- 
duct of diplomacy. We still jealously guard 
our individuality I fully appreciate the very 
genuine yalues which this encompasses; yet 
I realize, too, what it is costing us in dupli- 
cated effort, both intellectual and financial, 
what it means in terms of wasted energy and 
how difficult it makes it for us to get results. 

This would imply, of course, the convic- 
tion that there exists today a real commun- 
ity of interest among the members of the 
Alliance which must be served with the 
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se™s energy, love, and pride, that for cen- 
turies have been put at the service of each 
individual country. I know that at present, 
this is a dream. Yet the dream must one 
day become a reality, for it is on this reality 
that our future depends, Of that I am 
convinced.” 

This problem of adequate unity has con- 
fronted our governments ever since NATO 
was formed 10 years ago, and they have not 
yet found a solution. It involves two ex- 


~ceedingly difficult questions: Just how uni- 


fied do we need to become to meet the chal- 
lenge of our time? How do we obtain the 
unity which is found to be necessary? 
Greater cooperation and unity, so long 
sought by our governments, is now being 
sought on two otter levels. 
The NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference 


has met annually since 1955 and has. 


achieved much success in promoting mutual 
understanding and a common viewpoint 
among the legislators of our countries. It 
has adopted a number of resolutions each 
year seeking to promote unity in political, 
economic and military affairs, which have 
been considered by our governments as well 
as by the North Atlantic Council. 


THE ATLANTIC CONGRESS, 1959 


Therefore, this year, on June 5, the At- 
lantic Congress, comprising 650 leading citi- 
zens of the NATO countries, is to meet in 
London. It is expected to be comparable in 
its size and significance to the Hague Con- 
gress of 1948 which led directly to the cre- 
ation of the Council of Europe and indirectly 
to the European Coal and Steel, Atomic En- 
ergy, and Economic Communities. 

Thus the search for greater unity is being 
pursued by governments, by legislators and 
by representative private citizens from 
among our peoples who are the sovereign 
power in democratic nations. 

The Atlantic Congress was called by a 
resolution of the Third NATO Parliamentar- 
ians’ Conference in 1957. One may hope it 
will have a wide impast on our peoples, 
through the contacts and exchange of views 
which will take place, through its resolu- 
tions and recommendations and by bringing 
home to our peoples that they are members 
of one community. 

It can he expected also that the Atlantic 
Congress will prove exceedingly valuable in 
focusing public attention in the NATO 
countries on the need for adequate unity. 
But it is evident that a gathering of this 
size, meeting for only 5 days, cannot con- 
duct a comprehensive exploration of how 
such unity may be attained. For so com- 
plex a task, some smaller body is required, 
one which can meet as long as may be 
necessary. 

The resolution of the Third NATO Parlia- 
mentarians’ Conference which initiated the 
Atlantic Congress sought to fill this second 
need as well. 

Adopted by a unanimous vote of the Par- 
liamentarians, it recommended that the 
NATO governments bring about a conference 
“composed of leading representative citizens 
selected on a nonpartisan basis and directed 

Ae convene as often as necessary in order 
to examine exhaustively and to recommend 
how greater cooperation and unity of pur- 
pose, as envisioned by the North Atlantic 
Treaty, within the Atlantic Community nizy 
best be developed.” 

The resolution further proposed that “the 
members of the conference should, as far as 
possible, be officially appointed but should 
act in accordance with their individual con- 
victions.” 

This recommendation of the NATO Par- 
liamentarians was unanimously approved by 
the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on April 24, 1958, but was not brought 
to a vote in the Senate before the final 
adjournment of Congress. Under our sys- 
tem, any legislation which has not been 
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completed must be initiated afresh in a new 
Congress. Actually, no government has—as 
I write—shown any enthusiasm for such a 
continuing body. 

Many of us in the U.S. Senate believe that 
a meeting of leading representative citizens 
of the nature proposed could be a very im- 
portant means of promoting Atlantic unity. 
Accordingly, on March 19 I introduced, with 
my Democratic colleague, Senator Estes 
KEFAUVER of Tennessee, and my Republican 
colleagues, Senators Cuirrorp P. Case of New 
Jersey and JoHN SHERMAN CoopER ‘of Ken- 
tucky, a resolution designed to fulfill this 
purpose. Similar resolutions were intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives by 
Congressmen A. S, J. CARNAHAN of Missouri 
and CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI of Wisconsin, both 
ranking Democratic members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 


A PROPOSED ATLANTIC CONVENTION 


It will be noted that the proposed con- 
vention would be brought about by action 
of the legislatures and parliaments of the 
NATO nations. A precedent for such action 
was the formation of the NATO Parliamen- 
tarians’ Conference in 1955, which resulted 
directly from steps taken by the North 
Atlantic legislatures, 

I believe that the meeting of the proposed 
convention would open the way to impor- 
tant, perhaps decisively important, steps 
towards the unity we now require. It 
would constitute a probing action to deter- 
mine how we can achieve this democratic 
unity without sacrifice of democratic values. 

Its members would comprise some of the 
foremost citizens of our nations, men and 
women with experience gained from many 
occupations. 

They would make an exhaustive survey 
of our principal problems, meeting as long or 
as many times as might be required. Free 
from official responsibilities and speaking 
only for themselves, they could take a “new 
look” at these problems and possible solu- 
tions, a task which cannot be carried out by 
government officials who are restricted 
within the bounds of existing policies. 

And both their surveys and their efforts to 
find solutions would be conducted on a 
NATO basis, not a national basis, so that all 
recommendations would be designed to 
serve the interests of the Atlantic Com- 
munity. 

Their function, of course, would be solely 
advisory. They would have no authority 
other than to make recommendations. And 
whether their recommendations would lead 
to action by the NATO governments would 
depend upon how sound and practicable 
such proposals were considered by the 
governments and peoples concerned. 

Much would thus depend upon the col- 
lective wisdom of the members of the pro- 
posed convention. I cannot but believe that 
a@ select body of the wisest among our citi- 
zens who were willing to devote time to this 
complex job would produce at least some 
proposals which would be regarded as ac- 
ceptable and thus would enable us to take 
a@ large step forward in our effort to attain 
adequate unity. 

The role of the proposed convention has 
been compared with that of the commissions 
of l@ading citizens which have so often been 
appointed by our governments to investigate 
some complex problem. This procedure has 
been followed with effective results in the 
United States and Britain. 

In the United States the term “convention” 
has a special meaning due to the great suc- 
cess of the convention of 1787 which crea 
the United States. It was formed in a - 
ner anglagous to the meeting now proposed 
and suceeded in 100 days in inventing new 
political institutions. 

That day was long ego and the situation 
was not that of today. The American States 
had already become a loose confederation 
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which needed only further tightening to be- 
come a single nation. And having achieved 
independence from Britain their major prob- 
lems were internal. 

The NATO countries have remained each 
fully independent, with no slightest delega- 
tion of sovereignty to any single directive 
body. 

It is their common danger from the ever 
more insolent menace of world communism 
and their common need of better satisfying 
the demands of the underdeveloped peoples, 
that are driving them towards unification— 
irresistibly if they are successfully to meet 
the twin challenges. 

How far this process of unifying their 
policies can and will go depends, in my 
opinion, upon the urgency of these two 
pressures. But because we do not presently 
aim at complete union is no reason for not 
taking the first steps in the essential direc- 
tion. And time is running short. 





Lewis L. Strauss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following editorial, which ap- 
peared in Washington’s Evening Star on 
Friday, June 19, on the subject of the 
Senate action early that morning: 

THE Strauss DEFreat 


The Senate’s close vote early this morning 
against confirmation of Lewis L. Strauss as 
Secretary of Commerce has deprived the 
President and the country of the services of 
@ very able, patriotic, and devoted man, 
whose singularly distinguished public service 
began some 40 years ago—a record which 
stands unblemished despite his defeat. 

Two votes cast the other way would have 
turned this defeat into victory. The differ- 
ence was that close. Everybody had long 
since concluded that-it would be very close. 
But the odds, because of the nature of the 
case made against him by his critics, seemed 
to favor Mr. Strauss. It was, in our. opinion, 
a flimsy sort of an excuse for a case which is 
a greater reflection on the Senate than it is 
on Mr. Strauss: 

The defeat is a rare incident in the history 
of Presidential appointments to the Cabinet, 
and a strange departure from the principle 
underlying the President’s right to choose his 
own Cabinet members, modified by the Sen- 
ate’s right to advise and consent. - 

What accounted for this departure from 
that principle, we believe, was an unusual 
combination of circumstances which had no 
remote connection with Mr. Strauss’ com- 


petence or character as a public servant. The - 


nature of that combination of circumstances 
became more apparent as the uninspired, 
largely artificial and absurdly rambling 
speeches of his opponents dragged out the 
Senate debate. 

One circumstance in this combination is 
that Mr. Strauss’ personality exhibits a cer- 
tain stubborn confidence in his own recti- 
tude, and made him, long ago, a controversial 
figure—the controversy being between people 
who like him and those who dislike him. 

Another circumstance is that he has 
trampled on a great many sensitive toes 
by sticking to certain principles which he 
regards as fundamental. , 

He alienated the advocates of public 
power. He not only believes in private 
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enterprise, he speaks up for it and seeks 
to encourage it against the trends of the 
times. He became the chief personal target 
in the Dixon-Yates business, which was a 
heaven-sent issue for any demagog. And 
for 5 tense years he was Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, years in which 
the Commission was spending about $10 bil- 
lion in a field which is new, which comes 
close to traspassing in supernatural areas, 
which invites deep and understandable con- 
flicts of emotion, theory, and economic phi- 
losophy, and in which there can be no deci- 
sion without opposition. 

Another circumstance is the Senate's 
growing suspicion of the highly important 
principle of executive privilege, which the 
legislative branch, jealous of its own pre- 
rogatives, feels is being ineptly or self-serv- 
ingly abused. Mr, Strauss came along at 
a time when he was made the convenient 
whipping boy and symbol of such abuse, 
although there are many worthier and un- 
touched candidates for that honor. 

Another strange circumstance was Mr. 
Strauss’ refusal to say the expedient thing; 
or, more importantly, to say what some Sen- 
ators thought he should have said, in ex- 
planation of essentially trivial matters, in- 
stead of saying what Mr. Strauss thought he 
should say. 

Thus, all these circumstances made po- 
litical bedfellows of a substantial group of 
Senators whose opinions on other things 
may be as far apart as the poles but were 
united in opposition—along with the shrill 
Communist radio propagandists who will 
hail their votes as victory. 

The other—and very important circum- 
stance—was that Senator CLINTON P. AN- 
DERSON, whose bitter hatred of the candidate 
became conspicuous, is a popular and re- 
spected Senator. He was able to become 
the catalytic agent which combined these 
various elements in opposition. And he has 
now had his victory. 





Now for Interest Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial from this 
morning’s Washington Post: 

Now For INTEREST RATES 


Now that the House has approved the 
necessary increase in the limit on the debt, 
it ought to get down to business on the 
other half of the President’s recent financial 
proposal: the elimination of the interest 
rate ceiling on Treasury bonds. There are 
two aspects of this matter which seem not 
to be very widely or thoroughly understood 
at the Capitol and to which the House Bank- 
ing Committee may wish to direct its par- 
ticular attention. 

First of all, the notion ought to be dis- 
pelled that the removal of the interest ceil- 
ing automatically would mean that interest 
rates would go up. It is probable that an 
immediate offering of bonds would command 
rates higher than now allowed—but what is 
important is that the Treasury be taken out 
from under the ceiling so that it can plan 
its financing and refinancing with greater 
flexibility. The presence of the ceiling tends 
to put upward pressure on short-term offer- 
ings, ‘and its removal might lower interest 
rates on such obligations. 
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In the second place, there is need to scotch 
the argument that the Treasury can (and 
just as well might) limp along with short- 
term refinancing of outstanding short-term 
debt, on which the ceiling does not apply. 
The average maturity of the Federal debt 
has shortened materially in recent years, 
contributing to the rising interest burden 
in the budget. If this trend is to be effec- 
tively combatted, the Treasury must be free 
to float bonds in place of short-term paper 
whenever an opening in the market presents 
itself. The fact that the opening is not now 
readily apparent does not_mean that when 
the present groundswell of recovery invest- 
ment levels off such opportunities will not 
be there. As we have said bsfore, removal 
of the interest ceiling would: be no cure-all 
for the Treasury’s difficulties—but it is an 
essential ingredient. 





Traffic Safety in the 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Subcommittee on Health and Safety of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has scheduled hearings 
July 7, 8, 8, and 9 on several bills relat- 
ing to highway traffic safety. Under 
permission to extend my remarks, I am 
submitting herewith, for the information 
of the membership, an article I wrote 
which appeared in the April issue of the 
Traffic Digest and Review of the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University. 
The article is as follows: 


The American motorist is presently per- 
mitted to purchase, for premium prices, some 
assurances that he can avoid death or 
crippling injury in the event he becomes in- 
volved in a traffic accident. 

For a slight additional charge, a motorist 
can have his car equipped with seat belts, 
proven time and again to greatly reduce the 
chance of death or injury from a crash. 

For a slight additional charge, a motorist 
can have the dash panel of his car padded 
with energy-absorbing foam, practically 
eliminating any chance of a serious head 
injury in the event of a crash. 

For a slight additional charge, a motorist 
can have his car equipped with windshield 
washers, assuring him of always having clear 
vision when driving under adverse condi- 
tions. 

I will not attempt to list all of the safety 
devices with which an automobile can be 
equipped for a slight additional charge. 

This, to me, is comparable to letting a 
housewife go to the market and offering her 
a choice between tainted meat, found on 
the market in huge quantities before passage 
of the Pure Foods and Drug Act, and fresh, 
safe, Government-inspected meat. 


POPULARITY NOT A FACTOR 


I have been told that the safety features 
I have mentioned, as well as many others, 
have not been adopted as standard equip- 
ment because they have not proved popular 
with the public when offered as optional 
equipment, for a slight additional charge. 

With the annual loss of lives from traffic 
accidents running from 37,000 to 40,000 and 
the annual economic loss to the country 
running into the billions of dollars, I think 
it is evident that we cannot afford to let 
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ourselves believe we are in a popularity con- 
test. 

I do not recall any great hue and ory from 
the public for the Federal Government to 
demand purity in meats and other foods 
and drugs. 

Yet, we know without question that before 
this act was passed, thousands were dying 
every year from spoiled meats, food canned 
inyproperly, and drugs dispensed with no su- 
pervision. 

Who today can deny that this Govern- 
ment action has been of tremendous value 
to all of us and to the country as a whole? 
And what body but the Government was in 
a position to, or even willing to, assume the 
responsibility for this action? 

There may be no great public hue and cry 
for seat belts in automobiles, for padded 
dashes, windshield washers, or any of the 
many other safety devices which have been 
developed; but no one can question their 
worth, their ability to reduce the suffering 
and death now being experienced on our 
highways. 

And we desperately need to get these de- 
vices out of the optional equipment cate- 
gory and into the standard equipment field. 

For the past 24% years I have served as 
chairman of the special subcommittee on 
traffic safety, and have been recently named 
chairman of a newly formed subcommittee 
on health and safety. 

The health and safety subcommittee will 
continue the work of the traffic safety sub- 
committee. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS PLANNED 


During the time in which I have been ac- 
tive in this field, the subcommittee has 
heard literally millions of words of testi- 
mony from representatives of the automotive 
industry, researchers, safety officials, law en- 
forcement officers, judges, doctors, and at- 
torneys. 

Almost without exception, they agree we 
still have a long way to go in the traffic 
safety field, particularly in regard to re- 
search. 

But here we are talking about some gains 
which have been made but which are not 
being utilized. 

Since there have been no voluntary steps 
made to correct the situation, I have in- 
troduced in the present Congress legislation 
which would: 

1, Direct the Secretary of Commerce to 
make a study and determine what reason- 
able safety devices should be standard equip- 
ment on all automobiles. 

2. Make it unlawful to ship any vehicle 
which does not have these safety devices in 
interstate commerce. 

At the earliest possible date, I intend to 
hold public hearings on this bill, and I will 
then entertain any suggestions as to why 
it should not become law. 

I am confident that there will be objec- 
tions, and I am equally confident that the 
principal ones will come from the north- 
westerly direction of Detroit. 

My personal feeling is that the subcom- 
mittee has proceeded with extreme caution 
in its work and has sought in every manner 
to avoid compulsory legislation. 

But after 24% years of pointing out some 
of the things which need to be done, and 
with no indication of any early action on the 
part of the manufacturers, I believe that we 
must pass some sort of regulatory legisla- 
tion which will insure the public of getting 
the safest possible product. 

As I have said, I anticipate considerable 
opposition from’ a powerful industry when 
this bill comes up for consideration, and I 
have prepared a counter measure which I 
have also introduced in the present Congress. 

This bill would require the Secretary of 
Commerce to make the same sort of study 
of safety devices, and then would require that 
all automobiles purchased by the Federal 
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Government be equipped with these de- 
vices, 

The Federal Government is such a good 
customer of the automotive industry that 
I believe equipment placed on automobiles 
for Government purchases would soon be- 
come standard on all automobiles manu- 
factured. 

It would not be practical to tool a plant 
one way to manufacture automobiles for 
the Government and another way to manu- 
facture for regular purchase. 

This is a sort of back-door approach to 
the problem, but I am hopeful the end re- 
sults would be the same. 


OTHER LEGISLATION PROPOSED 


Briefly, here are some of the other meas- 
ures which will be considered by the cur- 
rent Congress: 

A bill which would provide some Federal 
funds for research in the driver-training 
field. 

It has been demonstrated time and again 
that properly trained drivers, drivers with 
formal driver training, have fewer accidents, 
fewer fatalities, fewer injuries, and fewer 
traffic law violations. 

This money would not be appropriated for 
the actual operation of driver-training 
classes, but would be used for research and 
study to develop the best possible type of 
driver-training courses. 

The funds would have to be matched at 
the State level, and control of the funds 


would be at the State level. States using - 


the funds would, however, have to make a 
reasonable accounting of the expenditure to 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Still another- important piece of legisla- 
tion is one which would determine how 
much damage to our health automobile ex- 
haust fumes are causing and require some 
control of the amount of pollution being 
discharged into our atmosphere. 

At a recent air pollution conference in 
Washington the Public Health Service said 
there is some ground for belief that auto- 
mobile exhaust fumes are a source of lung 
cancer. 

There is expected to be introduced in the 
near future, if it has not already been in- 
troduced, a bill drawn by my colleagues 
from Arizona, the Honorable Joun J. 
RuHopEs, which would set up a central rec- 
ords system of traffic law violations. 

In the event of a serious violation, such 
as driving while intoxicated, hit and run 
or driving at excessive speed, a permanent 
record would be made at this central 
bureau. 

The record would be made only for the 
most serious offenses resulting in license rev- 
ocation. It would not be desirable or prac- 
tical to make such records for minor viola- 
tions, such as parking meter violations, park- 
ing in a restricted zone, etc. 


NATIONWIDE LICENSE REVOCATION 


As the situation is at present, a driver 
in Alabama, for instance, can have his li- 
cense revoked a traffic law violation, and 
then skip right across the State line into 
Tennessee or some other State, complete 
the necessary residence requirements and 
get himself a new license which will serve 
him until he gets into another scrape with 
the law. 

The State issuing the license has no way 
of checking to see what his previous driving 
record has been, or even checking to see 
whether he has been previously licensed in 
Alabama. 

With a central records section reporting on 
all license revocations and traffic law viola- 
tions, the examining officer could check any 
applicant’s previous driving record in much 
the same manner that a law enforcement 
officer can check a suspect's criminal record 
with the FBI. 


June 22 


In summary, let me say that the Federal 
Government does not want to and will not 
needlessly work a hardship on any industry 
or ‘in any manner invade provinces tradi- 
tionally governed at the State level. 

Human life, however, is too precious and 
billions of dollars in economic loss is too 
costly for any of us to stand idly by when 
solutions to the problems causing these 
losses apparently are at hand. 

If it falls the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to legislate safety equipment onto our 
automobiles to reduce the pitiful slaughter 
now taking place on our highways, then I 
say legislate. 

If it falls the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to legislate funds for improving our 
driver trtining, then I say legislate. 

If it falls the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to legislate action against the pollu- 
tion of our air, then I say legislate. 

We have looked in manysother directions 
for constructive action on these problems 
and have found little or none. 

The time has now come when some re- 
sponsible body must act to curb this terrible 
loss of life and property. And act is what we 
plan to do, 





A Good Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, it 
is very difficult to be a prophet, 

In the field of economic forecasting 
we are subjected to continual and con- 
tinuous opinions as to the course that 
our economy will take, whether up or 
down, and it is hard to separate the 
thoughtful prognoses from the guessti- 
mates. Specifically, I refer to the eco- 
nomic conditions of 1 year ago, when we 
were being subjected to all kinds of cures 
for the recession, many of them drastic 
and some unrealistic. If you look back 
at some of the headlines and news 
stories, you will be struck by the almost 
unanimous suggestions of the prophets 
of gloom and doom that large tax cuts 
be made, additional billions of dollars be 
spent, or similar proposals of pump 
priming. a 

It is, therefore, comforting to those 
who resisted these temporary expedients 
to note that the economic advance of 
our great Nation has been very substan- 
tial. The Labor Department’s latest re- 
port indicates that more Americans are 
now at work than in any May of our 
history, and, furthermore, shows that 
the number of unemployed has again 
dropped. 

Recessions and unemployment are 
major problems and deserve the complete 
dedication of all of us to avoiding them, 


but sometimes, it appears to me, that the 


suggested cures would only compound 
the problem, in the long-range view. 
Another signpost of promising recov- 
ery is the rise in personal income in May, 
which was up 7 percent, or $25 billion on 
an area basis from May 1957. This, of 
course, gives an impetus and a gain in 
the buying power of the average Ameri- 
can, especially since retail prices ad- 
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vanced only fractionally during the same 
period. Most of this increase in income 
was in wages and salaries, which is a 
very desirable component of the total. 
This also gives further hope for increase 
in employment that is so desirable. 

The main purpose of these remarks is 
not to chide those who took the dim view, 
but rather to stimulate our thinking for 
being confident that the free-enterprise 
system of our great country, proven as it 
has been by the test of time, can, with 
very little external assistance, produce 
its own recovery, especially if our citizens 
retain the necessary confidence in it. 

We should derive complete satisfaction 
out of the fact that our system, as com- 
pared with the Communist ideology, has 
the resilience to return to the normal, 
and above, without taking away goods, 
chattels, and personal liberties of any of 
our citizens. 





Albert J. Tully 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include an editorial from the 
Mobile, (Ala.) Press under date of June 
15, 1959 entitled ‘““‘Well Deserved Honor’”’, 
in which editorial tribute is paid to Hon. 
Albert J. Tully, Mobile attorney, who has 
just been elected as president of Kiwanis 
International. 

The good people of Mobile and south 
Alabama who are familiar with Mr. 
Tully’s long service to his community, 
his State and his Nation are proud of 
the honor which has been conferred 
upon him by this great international civic 
organization. As this editorial points 
out, Mr. Tully’s eléction as president of 
Kiwanis International is the crowning 
achievement of his 20 long years of un- 
selfish work. 

I know of no better ambassador of 
good will for our city and our State than 
Mr. Tully. Again I say we are.all proud 
of him—vwe are proud to claim him as our 
own and all of us wish for him a highly 
successful term of office with many many 
more years of unselfish service to his 
organization and to his fellow man. 


WELL DESERVED HoNoR 


Albert J. Tully, Mobile attorney, richly de- 
serves the singular honor that came to him 
Wednesday in his election at Dallas, Tex., 
as president of Kiwanis International. 

His many friends and acquaintances in 
Mobile can very well vouch for the wisdom 
used by this huge parent-body of civic clubs 
around the world in naming such an out- 
standing man for its topmost office. 

This development speaks eloquently for 
the personal qualities and the value of Mr. 
Tully’s citizenship. It is the crowning 
achievement of 20 long years of active service 
by the Mobilian to his community, State and 
Nation. 

Intelligent, courageous, and progressive, 
Mr. Tully has made many contributions 
toward the betterment of Mobile. > 
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His climb to the top of the ladder in Ki- 
wanis International bring worldwide recog- 
nition to himself and to Mobile. 

We look forward gladly to the fact that in 
his capacity as international president, he 
will travel widely, not only as a representa- 
tive of Kiwanians, but also as an able am- 
bassador of good will for Mobile and Ala- 
bama. 





Christ United Church of Christ, Conyng- 
ham, Pa., Celebrating 150th Anniver- 
sary of Its Founding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1959 


» Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news 
article from the Hazleton, Pa., Plain 
Speaker of Friday, June 19, 1959. 


[From the Hazleton Plain Speaker, June 19, 
1959] 


Week-LONG CELEBRATION BEGINS SUNDAY, 
ENDS JUNE 28 


The 150th anniversary of the founding of 
Christ United Church of Christ, Conyngham, 
will be celebrated from Sunday, June 21, 
through Sunday, June 28. 

Under the leadership of the Rev.. Harlan 
A. Breininger, pastor, the congregation will 
mark the beginning of Christ Church in 
1809; cornerstone laying of Christ Union 
Church in 1826; erection of first frame 
church in 1872; second frame church in 
1873; and dedication of the present church 
in 1929. 

The Rev. Dr. Allen S. Meck, president 
emeritus of the Theological Seminary, Lan- 
caster, will be the speaker for the anniver- 
sary service at 10:15 a.m., Sunday, June 21. 

Other festivities for the same day will 
include the dedication of memorials and 
new additions; a guided tour of historical 
spots in Conyngham at 5:30 p.m.; a covered- 
dish supper at 6 p.m.; and a historical 
pageant at 7:30 p.m. 


FORMER PASTORS’ NIGHT TUESDAY 


Two former pastors will play prominent 
roles in the observance of Former Pastors’ 
Night at 8 p.m. Tuesday. 

They are: the Rev. A. Gail Holt, pastor 
of St. Luke’s Church, Lancaster, who will 
be liturgist. Reverend Holt was pastor of 
Christ Church from 1942 to 1952; and the 
Rev. Perry L. Smith, national field secre- 
tary of the committee of correlation and 
promotion, who will preach the sermon. 
He was pastor of Christ Church from 1924 
to 1930. 

REVEREND LUTZ TO SPEAK 

Community night, to be held at 8 p.m., 
Thursday, will feature a sermon by the Rev. 
Wayne Lutz, president of the Suequehanna 
Synod and pastor of First Church, Berwick. 

Liturgists for the community night serv- 
ice will be: the Reverend Lawrence Delp 
of Christ Lutheran Church; the Reverend 
Ray Deming of Conyngham Methodist 
Church; the Reverend Russell Bechtel of St. 
John’s United Church of Christ, St. Johns; 
and the Reverend James Gold of the Nes- 
copeck-Mountain Grove Charge. 

Refreshments and informal fellowship will 
follow the services on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day nights, 

CLOSING SERVICE JUNE 28 


The concluding service will be the Anni- 
versary Communion and Homecoming, to be 
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held at 10:15 am. Sunday, June 28. This 
will be followed by a covered dish luncheon 
at 11:45 a.m. 

LeRoy Hinkle will be guest soloist for Tues- 
day night’s program. 

Margaret Fink served as chairman of the 
anniversary committee, wrote the pageant 
and gathered material for the anniversary 
booklet. 

Pastors who have served the congregation 
and dates of their service are as follows: 

Rev. John N. Zeiser, 1820-1839. 

Rev. Isaac Shellhamer, 1839-1855. 

Rev. John A. Reubelt, 

Rev. John W. Lesher. 

Rev. Samuel Seibert. 

Rev. John B. Poerner, 1855-1858. 

Rev. Henry B. Hoffman, 1858-1870. 

Rev. John M. Clemens, 1871-11380. 

Rev. Tilghman Derr, 1881-1887. 

Rev. J. B. Kerchner, 1887-1896, 

Rev.A.B. Lobach, 1897-1900. 

Rev. C. E. Correll, 1900-1912. 

Rev. W. A. McClellan, 1912-1913. 

Rev. 8S. F. Hartzell, 1914-1917. 

Rev. Daniel A. Brown, 1917-1922. 

Rev. Perry L. Smith, 1924-1930. 

Rev. Irvin G. Snyder, 1930-1939. 

Rev. Milton A. May, 1939-1942. 

Rev. A. Gail Holt, 1942-1952. 

Rev. Harlan A. Breininger, 1952. 


ANNIVERSARY COMMITTEES 


Serving on the various committees were 
the following persons: 

General: Margaret Fink, chairman; Wil- 
liam Adams, Mrs. Fred Heppe, Edmund Rich- 
ards, Mrs. Leslie Schultz, Frank Stratzell, Rev. 
Harlan Breininger. 

Historical: Margaret Fink, Edmund Rich- 
ards, co-chairman; Mrs. Edmund Richards, 
Mrs. Sterling Evans, Mrs. Henry George, Wil- 
liam Walp, and Mrs. John Luschyk. 

Invitation: Frank Stratzell, Mrs. Fred 
Heppe, co-chairman; Mrs. George Kay, Mar- 
garet Fink. 

Hostess: Mrs. Leslie Schultz, Mrs- Loretta 
Karchner, co-chairman; Mrs. Eva Kirch- 
doerfer, Mrs. Earl Miller, Mrs. Claude E. Mil- 
ler, Mrs. Sterling Evans, Mrs. Fred Heppe, 
Mrs. George Kay, Mrs. Harlan Breininger, and 
Mrs. George Smith. 

Anniversary booklet: Rev. Harlan A. Brein- 
inger, William Adams, 





Lewis L. Strauss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following editorial,; which 
appeared in the Long Island Daily Press 
on Saturday, June 20, on the subject of 
the Senate action early Friday morning: 

Tue SENATE AND Mr. STRAUSS 


The Senate refusal to confirm Lewis L. 
Strauss as Secretary of Commerce: 

‘Deprives the Eisenhower Cabinet of one 
of its strongest and stormiest members. 

Renews the question of hewing to the tra- 
dition that the President has uppermost 
rights in choosing his assistants. 

Throws a new element of contention into 
the 1960 political campaign. 

The vote: that rejected Mr, Strauss was 
49 to 46, 2 Republicans joining 47 Demo-~- 
crats to reject him. Fifteen Democrats 
voted to confirm him. 

It was only the eighth time in our his- 
tory that a Cabinet appointee was refused 
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confirmation. The last was in 1925 in the 
Coolidge administration. 

The battle over Admiral Strauss, former 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
was bitter and prolonged. The scars will be 
evident in the Senate Chamber for a long 
time. 

Mr. Strauss’ public service spans some 40 
years. He has made valuable contribu- 
tions—and he also has made some outstand- 
ing foes. 

Mr. Strauss is wise when he says he is 
confident “that history will be just” to him. 

History, with its objective perspective, is 
almost always just in its judgments. 





Soviet Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
weekly newsletter entitled, “Trends,” 
released by the First-Second National 
Bank & Trust Co., of Wilkes-Barre, of 
June 18, 1959: 

{From Trends, of Thursday, June 18, 1959} 
Soviet PoLicy 

From the Western point of view, it makes 
a little sense that the Russians, when they 
get a chance to be reasonable and to con- 
tribute to a lessening of world tensions, don’t 
eagerly seize that chance. The Western mind 
which doesn’t quite fathom the Soviet in- 
sistence on being difficult is viewing the 
probiem through Western eyes. 

If Western diplomats can go to conferences 
with a dedicated hope of making agreements 
which will ease tensions, it is because their 
Governments, resting on the consent of the 
governed, are free to seek settlements which 
would let East and West live in real peace. 
Among the leading Western nations, no ob- 
jective has priority over this one. On it, 
our diplomats cannot see eye to eye with 
the Communists, because the Communists 
view their revolution as continuing and in- 
complete. 


They can not accept any arrangement 
which would effectively hamper the spread of 
Communist power and influence. Their 
ideological tenets teach that eventually the 
Communist revolution will encompass the 
entire earth. Privately, the average Russian 
worker may regard such thinking as absurd 
nonsense, and silently wish for an end to 
tension—hastening the day when even the 
masses behind the Iron Curtain can live like 
Americans. Officially, no Soviet politician 
can turn his back on the Leninist vision of 
world revolution. In all the years since the 
Bolshevik revolution, only one powerful Rus- 
sian figure has appeared even temporarily 
willing to accept the existing high water 
mark of Communist penetration tnd try for 
a period of peace and consolidation. The 
man was Ehrushchev, and his aims showed 
through when he acknowledged the Tito 
thesis of many roads to socialism and boldly 
attacked the long reign of Stalin as a chapter 
of violence and perfidy. Had the Soviet 
leader then been secure in his jcb, that 
might have been a good time for brass tacks 
East-West negotiation of a long-term modus 
vivendi. Since then, Khrushchev has, under 
various pressures, reverted to more fradi- 
tional communism. In protecting his power 
against the Stalinists inside Russia and 


> 
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against the obvious design of the Communist 
Chinese to win leadership of the Iron Cur- 
tain world, Khrushchev finds life easier of he 
presses the cold war at every opportunity. In 
frank moments, Khrushchev has told inter- 
viewers that he believes Russia can pull up 
even with the United States in productivity 
of its agriculture and industry; that he hopes 
to live to see this; and that he therefore 
would like to see 5 to 10 years of tranquility. 

However, Communists long have operated 
on the theory that weakness and disunity 
in the West will provide moments of Red op- 
portunnity. Some, who perhaps have longer 
to wait to the two cars in every garage phase 
of Russian development than Khrushchev 
has, see the next year or two as promising 
in this respect, with the United States fac- 
ing’ a presidential election next year, with 
France still weakened by the Algerian prob- 
lem, with Chancellor Adenauer reportedly 
governing with reduced prestige in West 
Germany and with Britain facing a national 
election before next summer. These are some 
of the reasons why Moscow presumably sees 
no urgensy in an East-West settlement call- 
ing for Soviet concessions, and why Western 
hopes for any real progress toward peace this 
year are weighted with doubt. 





Safer Automobiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, with 
the toll of dead and injured in automo- 
bile traffic accidents bringing new hor- 
rors daily, the people of the Nation are 
waking up to the fact that we need safer 
automobiles. It is encouraging that the 
problem is the subject of increasing edi- 
torial comment in leading newspapers 
across the Nation. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to call attention 
to an editorial which appeared June 15, 
1959, in the Evening Bulletin of Provi- 
dence, R.I. The editorial follows: 

We Neep Sarer AUTOMOBILES 


Highway accidents have reached epidemic 
proportions. They constitute a greater 
threat to the safety of large segments of the 
population than some diseases do. In 1957, 
the death rate among insurance policy- 
holders from automobile accidents was 
greater than from pneumonia and influenza, 
from all forms of tuberculosis, and from dia- 
betes. Nearly 39,000 Americans lost their 
lives in highway accidents in 1957. 

Three components in all highway accidents 
are (1) the driver, (2) the highway, and (3) 
the motor vehicle. A great deal of attention 
has been paid to methods of inculcating bet- 
ter habits on drivers and of building in- 
creased safety inte highways. A few years 
ago, studies at Cornell University considered 
methods of building safety into automobiles. 

A House ‘subcommittee in Washington 
next month will open hearings on a-bill to 
compel auto manufacturers to build safer 
cars. The bill would forbid the Federal 
Government to buy cars not equipped with 
safety features recommended by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. Since the Government 
is the greatest single customer for cars, a 
law of the kind proposed is expected to lead 
to the adoption of prescribed safety equip- 
ment in all cars. 

Seeking enactment is Representative Ken- 
NETH A. Roserts, Alabama Democrat who 
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got Congress to enact & law requiring man- 
ufacturers to install escape handles inside 
refrigerators. The kind of safety devices 
he would like to see in automobiles, accord- 
ing to the Congressional Quarterly, are 
safety belts, padded dashboards to minimize 
the danger of skull fractures in collisions, 
steering wheels on which no driver could be 
impaled, rooftop bars to protect collapse of 
a car rolling over on its side, and seats de- 
signed to prevent whiplash injuries of the 
neck. 

Mr. Roserts knows that he faces a battle 
with the Detroit manufacturers, who believe 
the value of most proposed devices is yet 
to be proven. But he says automobiles no 
more should be exempt from Federal safety 
standards than airplanes. In his crusade, he 
hopes to win support from members of the 
medical profession, such as Dr. C, Hunter 
Shelden who, back in 1955, said that elimi- 
nation of hazardous features of interior car 
construction would save three-fourths the 
number of lives lost in crashes. 

Mr. Rosert’s efforts to have the industry 
build a safer automobile will not be lost on 
@ population that sacrifices more victims 
on the highway than are claimed by dis- 
eases that once ravaged the land. 





A Hollow Sound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, the following 
editorial by Mr. Thurman Sensing, print- 
ed in the June 15, 1959, issue of the 
Southern States Industrial Council 
Bulletin, is I believe thoughtful, con- 
structive and timely. I am glad to sub- 
mit it for the careful attention of all 
Members of Congress: 

A HoLitow Sounpb 


Advocacy of a sound dollar and a stable 
economy has a rather hollow sound unless 
it includes return to a redeemable currency. 
The only way control of the Nation’s purse 
strings can be retained in the hands of the 
people, where it belongs in a free nation, 
is by means of a redeemable currency. One 
of the first steps on the road to totalitarian- 
ism, of one sort or another, is by means of a 
“managed irredeemable currency.” This has 
been the record of totalitarian government 
throughout history—and there is no reason 
to believe it is different here than elsewhere. 

When our Government went off the gold 
standard in 1933 under a Democratic ad- 
ministration, it violated sanctity of contract 
and broke its solemn promise to the people; 
it robbed the people of 42 percent of their 
savings; it substituted a dishonest dollar for 
an honest dollar. It took away from the 
people their gold, which they had earned 
and which was theirs, and gave them in ex- 
change pieces of paper. Since that time a 
dollar has been a dollar only because the 
Government says it is a dollar. 

When that step was taken, we entered 
upon a period of economic immorality that 
has permeated the blood stream of our na- 
onal life ever since. It continues under 
both political parties. The Republican 
Party advocated a return to the gold stand- 
ard in its 1952 platform, but for some reason 
it was not included in the 1956 platform. 
The Democratic Party has not advocated a 
return since 1933. There is apparently no 
hope in the leadership of either party. This 
leadership must come from the people. 
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It is the nature of government—any gov- 
ernment—to spend all the money the people 
will ever let it spend—and when the people 
have no control over the amount available, as 
is now the case with us, then the sky is the 
limit. It can well be believed that the rea- 
son neither party is advocating a return to 
the gold standard is because this would limit 
the amount of money available to the poli- 
ticians. As it is now, candidates for office 
can promise all things to all people—and 
make good on these promises by means of 
printing-press currency. If the people are 
dissatisfied, they can only complain; whereas, 
under a gold standard, if the people are dis- 
satisfied, they can turn their paper money in 
for gold and cut off the funds available to the 
politicians at the source. 

The gold standard, of and by itself, exerts 
no magic. It simply provides the conditions 
that make a sound economy possible—and is 
the only method thus far discovered whereby 
this can be done. As Mr. Bernard Baruch, 
who Knows about as much about money as 
perhaps anyone who could be named, has 
said, “I have studied paper dollars, silver 
dollars, commodity dollars, managed dollars. 
* * * They have not worked, and I do not 
think they will work. But gold has worked 
from Alexander’s time down. When some- 
thing holds good for 2,000 years, I do not 
believe it can be because of prejudice or a 
mistake in theory.” 

There are bills now before Congress making 
the dollar fully redeemable in gold on de- 
mand at $35 an ounce for the gold. To make 
the dollar sound again, and to protect them- 
selves against the further ravages of infla- 
tion, the public should write their Senators 
and Representatives insisting on passage of 
one of these bills. Then the people, by de- 
manding gold in exchange for their paper 
money, could put a stop to Government 
spending for which new money is being 
created. 

The Treasury still has ample gold to make 
this feasible. This situation will not hold 
good forever, though—the way things are go- 
ing now—because nationals holding dollar 
credits abroad—who can demand gold for 
their dollars whereas our own people can- 
not—are becoming more and more wary 
about the value of the dollar and the drain 
on our gold reserve is continuing at a steady 
pace. Redeemability put off too long may 
well become impossible. 





John W. Inwood of Western Union Co. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call attention of my colleagues to 
the article below complimenting Mr. 
John W. Inwood, of the Western Union: 
Co., on his 46 continuous years of serv- 
ice: 

Inwoop Serves 46 YEARS WITH WESTERN 

UNIon 

John W. Inwood, district manager, West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co.,.Los Angeles, has 
just completed 46 continuous years of service 
with the telegraph company. X 

Inwood started with Western Union 46 
years ago as @ messe’ boy in Passaic, 
N.J. On April 5, 1913, he delivered his first 
telegram and 5 later became manager 
of the Passaic office. He also served as man- 
ager at Paterson, N.J., and in 1929 was pro- 
moted to the position of superintendent in 
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Providence, R.I., and superintendent of the 
Philadelphia office in 1938. He came to the 
west coast in 1937 when he was appointed 
superintendent of the Los Angeles office, and 
im 1957 became district manager of the Los 
Angeles area. 

Inwood is president of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter of the Armed Forces Com- 
munications and Electronics Association, 
and has served on various committees of the 
Rotary Club of Los Angeles. He is a mem- 
ber of several other local organizations, in- 
cluding Lincoln Club, Jonathan Club, Morse 
Telegraph Club, Greater Los Angeles Press 
Club, Beverly Hills Mens Club, Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, and Merchants and 
Manufacturers Asssociation. 

He is a member of All Saints Episcopal 
Church in Beverly Hills where he recently 
served as clerk of the vestry. He has one 
son, the Reverend Jay McMormick Inwood, 
who until recently was chaplain for Episco- 
pal students at UCLA and who has now ac- 
cepted a parish at Northeast Harbor, Maine. 





Secretary McElroy’s News Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of my own concern over the com- 
ments of Secretary McElroy regarding 
the recent Communist jet attack on an 
American Navy patrol plane off North 
Korea—which I voiced in my remarks 
during the debate last Friday on the in- 
crease in the debt limitation—I include 
here, under permission to extend my re- 
marks, the questions and answers on 
this subject at the Secretary’s news con- 
ference last Thursday: 


Secretary McEutroy. I think those are my 
opening comments. I am available for ques- 
tions. 

Mr. -McDanrez (Associated Press). Mr. 
Secretary, in view of the comments, de- 
mands, or suggestions from the Hill, has 
the Navy to your knowledge or in your 
cognizance instituted or started any action 
that might lead to the courts martial of any 
officer over the events in the Far East in the 
last few days? 

Secretary McE.roy. No steps have been 
taken and I have seen no occasion for steps 
to be taken. I think it might be well for me 
to say a little something about this event 
of the shooting up of the Navy plane off 
North Korea because to my mind the things 
that have been given the greatest attention 
are not the most significant things about 
this incident. 

The really important thing to my mind 
is that here was an aircraft on a peaceful 
mission, flying over waters which are clear- 
ly international waters, and this plane was 
attacked by what I would consider an ir- 
responsible pair of fighters with the results 
that are well known. 

The only reason a major tragedy didn’t 
take place was because of the high quality 
of piloting by the Navy pilot, This, in my 
opinion, should be regarded as no different 
from the kind of thing that could happen 
to a military air transport craft which, of 
course, is not armed. The military air 
transport eraft also is on a peaceful mission. 
The same thing is true about an ordinary 
commercial aircraft. 

Now when you have a condition of peace 
in the world or even a condition of cold war 
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you don’t expect that you have to be in a 
position to defend yourself against irre- 
sponsible attack if you were flying over in- 
ternational waters which are clearly your 
right to fly over. 

I think it’s not dissimilar to the kind of 
situation you might have here in Washing- 
ton. People don’t go out at night with guns 
in their pockets and yet that doesn’t mean 
that some irresponsible person may not at- 
tack you and injure you or even kill you. 

Now this is serious obviously. This is 
serious principally to my mind in the in- 
crease of international tension. This coun- 
try, of course, will not have its right in- 
fringed, but to my mind the question of 
whether we provide heavy armament for a 
ship, an aircraft which is on a peaceful 
mission in international waters, over in- 
ternational waters, I should say, or a ship 
which is on international waters, is some- 
thing which I think is a kind of an aside 
as against the main issue. 

Mr. GREENE (New York Daily News). Mr. 
Secretary, what are we going to do about it? 

Secretary McELroy. What are we going to 
do about what? 

Mr. GREENE. Well, as I recall the last count 
we have been hit 11 times over international 
waters by Soviet or Soviet allied planes. 
They have always started the shooting. Are 
we just going to keep on and let them keep 
on shooting or what are we going to do to try 
to stop it or retaliate? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, you see, this be- 
comes a matter of high policy. If we have 
aircraft in the area, of course we would re- 
spond, but let me ask you, do you want to 
send aircraft where you can’t find the people 
who will perform the assault? What would 
you do? 

Mr. GREENE. If you want my answer, sir, 
I would send them all out with fighter 
escorts and I would shoot at anything I 
could find. You asked me and I gave you 
the answer. 

Secretary McE.Lroy. Thank you very much. 
[Laughter.] 

* . . * * 

Mr. Prana (Washington Star). Mr. McElroy, 
cah you explain whether the guns on the 
Naval patrol plane were missing or were they 
dismantled? They seem to have said from 
the Far East that parts were missing. That 
is, they are still hoping to get parts of this 
type of gun. [Laughter.] What is your 
understanding of that point? 

Secretary McEtroy. I don’t believe that 
there is anything significant in the lack of 
parts. The important gun, if there was any 
gun on this craft that was important and as 
I think I have tried to suggest to you that 
isn’t the important thing. There's too much 
preoccupation with that particular gun which 
isn’t the way you are going to knock off a 
Mig anyway except by very, very unusual 
marksmanship. 

In my opinion, the problem is not spare 
parts. The aircraft is really being used in 
reconnaissance in a way in which it was not 
originally built to be used. It was built to be 
used as an antisubmarine craft. Now in 
reconnaissance it has some equipment which 
is not required for the antisubmarine purpose 
and in order to get that kind of equipment 
housed in the aircraft you may very well 
displace certain of the guns which are placed 
in the forward part of the craft for anti- 
submarine use and for reconnaissance would 
not have important use. 

Mr, Prtna. Mr. Secretary, was that done in 
this case? 

Secretary McELroy. Was what done? 

Mr. Rocers. Did you displace the forward 
guns in order to make room for special 
equipment? 

Secretary McE.ror. Well, this is what we 
are trying to get the exact information on, 
(Secretary Snyder confers with Secretary 
McElroy.) Well, here is the statement that 
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was put out, so I might as well read it to 

‘ou: 

: “This particular plane was assigned to 
reconnaissance missions rather than anti- 
submarine duty during its deployment in 
the Western Pacific.” That is what I have 
just said. “Because of this, the forward tur- 
rent, useful only against surface targets, was 
deliberately rendered inoperable by utilizing 
the space to house reconnaissance-type 
equipment. For a similar reason, and to 
compensate for the weight of the additional 
equipment, the top turrent had been re- 
moved.” 

Mr. Prva. (Washington Evening Star). 
But that still leaves the question that may 
be insignificant as far as you are concerned, 
but there seems to be a flap going around 
the point whether—-they don’t have parts 
for that type of gun out there. 

Secretary McEtror. Well, as I say, we have 
no indication that there is a lack of parts 
that’s any factor in this problem at all, 

Mr. RoGers. Well, Mr. Secretary, were the 
missing parts available? Could they have 
been put back on? 

Secretary McE.roy, Well, what difference 
does it make? Why is this important, when 
you wouldn't have put them back on any- 
way? This seems to me to become ridicu- 
lous. 

Mr. Rarmonp (New York Times). Mr. 
Secretary, there are reports coming out of 
the Far East saying that the crew members 
referred to missing parts. The crew mem- 
bers apparently thought it important 
enough to refer to them, and that's why 
we are asking about them. 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I have given you 
all of the answer I can give you. I don’t 
think it’s important in the matter. 

Mr. Hackres (NBC). Mr. Secretary, is it 
your feeling that fighter escorts of any kind 
are not really necessary, Or would you say 
there had been some flights that would be 
considered hazardous enough to have a 
fighter escort? 

Secretary McE.Lroy. Well, the instructions 
are that these flights be undertaken in such 
a way that they will not be provocative, 
by which it is meant that they, in proceed- 
ing along at a very safe distance outside of 
what even the most extravagant claim of 
territorial waters has been, that the direc- 
tion be such that there would be no sugges- 
tion to indigenous forces that the direction 
was carrying the craft toward those borders. 

Now this I am sure has been followed. 
Under those circumstances there is no flight 
of the type we are talking about here that I 
would consider required fighters escort un- 
less you had a recurrence of this kind of 
attack. 

I think this was irresponsible. I don’t 
know why it was done; whether it was some 
sort of a coordinated harassment with what 
goes on in other parts of the world in con- 
nection with the Geneva Conferences, I don’t 
know. It obviously is a very dangerous thing 
for anyone to do against this country. 

I think it may just as well be known that 
the commanders in the area have full au- 
thority to provide fighter escort if they con- 
sider that this is required. They have not 
Gone so up to this point according to our in- 
formation to date. 

The Press (unidentified). Mr. Secretary, 
is the nationality of the attacking planes 
now known? 

. Secretary McE troy. Not fully identified. 
We think that the location from which they 
came would suggest that it would be more 
likely that they were North Korean, but 
there is no positive identification. 

Mr. Rocers (New York Herald Tribune). 
Mr. Secretary, there is a report of a photo- 
graph having been taken of the attacking 
airplanes, having been sent to Washington. 
Is that so, sir? 

Secretary McEtror. I don’t know. 
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Mr. RetcHex (McGraw-Hill), Mr, Secre- 
tary, have there been instances in recent 
years of Soviet bloc aircraft being sighted or 
intercepted over our territorial limits? 

Secretary McEiroyr. Ours: were not over 
their territorial limits. 

Mr. ReicHex. I realize that. That is not 
my question. Have there been any in- 
stances of Soviet bloc aircraft sighted or in- 
tercepted over our territorial limits. 

Secretary McExroy. Over US. territorial 
limits? 

Mr. ReIcHEeK. (Nods.) 

Secretary McE.royr. No. 

Mr. REICHEK. None at all? 

Secretary McE.roy. No. 

The Press (unidentified). Over Alaska 
too, put it. 

Mr. REICHEK. By United States, I mean 

Secretary McEtroy. It is certainly true 
that Soviet or North Korean or Communist 
Chinese—we can’t always identify exactly 
who they are, but craft of those countries 
are flying the same general area of waters 
in which this incident took place. Our 
patrolling craft see craft of the other side 
with some regularity. This is not unex- 
pected. It’s an area where I think both 
sides have a desire to keep track of what 
the other side is doing. 








Preparing for the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the firm of 
Eli Lilly & Co. enjoys the respect and ad- 
miration of all Hoosiers. Its accom- 
plishments in the pharmaceutical field 
have brought added distinction to In- 
diana. 

It is thus with great pleasure and hope 
that we greet the new $5 million agricul- 
ture research center which the Lilly Co. 
has established at Greenfield, Ind. The 
comipany now intends to apply its effi- 
cient methods of research in agriculture 
and animal husbandry as it has hereto- 
fore done in the field of drugs and medi- 
cines. Among the well-wishers of this 
new endeavor is the Indianapolis News, 
as expressed in its editorial of June 18, 
1959: 

PREPARING FOR THE FUTURE 

There should be little cause for worry 
about any lack of improved quality food 
production to meet the demands of a rapidly 
growing population as long as there are en- 
terprising firms like Eli Lilly & Co. 

The company has dedicated a vast $5 mil- 
lion agriculture research center at the west 
edge of Greenfield. There Lilly scientists 
will probe into such questions as animal nu- 
trition, control and treatment of plant dis- 
eases, and veterinary problems. 

It is a new field for the Indianapolis phar- 
maceutical firm, but the achievement tradi- 
tion of the Lilly company gives promise of 
outstanding results. 

The research program should do much 
good for mankind, eventually resulting in 
healthier, faster. growing livestock, grain, 
and other food products. 

The new center represents the way Amer- 
ican private enterprise is ready to meet the 
problems of the future. The Lilly firm de- 
serves congratulations for another in a long 
list of forward-looking accomplishments. 


June 22 


Awards Presented by Television Station 
WWLP, Springfield, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr.. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, last 
Tuesday evening, June 16, WWLP, tele- 
vision channel 22 in Springfield, Mass., 
presented its annual “Outstanding Serv- 
ants of the Public” awards to four per- 
sons who have participated in the public 
life of the community and the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

Those receiving the awards from 
WWLP Television President William 





Putnam were Mrs. Margaret C. EIIs, . 


Mrs. Edna Ludden, S. Douglas Polhe- 
mus, and myself. I was unable to be in 
Springfield to appear on television and 
receive my award personally, because of 
congressional duties here at the Capitol, 
but I am most grateful to channel 22 in 
Springfield for the honor bestowed upon 
me. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix, I include the 
scripts read by President Putnam in 
making the awards to the outstanding 
citizens with my remarks, as follows: 


MARGARET ELLS, SPRINGFIELD 


A familiar name in education and com- 
munity affairs in Springfield is that of 
Margaret C. Ells. She was born in Danby, 
Vt., and educated at Castleton Normal 
School, in Castleton, Vt. Mrs. Ells received 
her bachelor of science and master of science 
degrees from Boston University. 

Her long teaching experience includes 
early work in Vermont at Westn Saxtons 
River and Bellows Falls and as a teaching 
principal of a four-room school in Amherst, 
Mass. 

Since 1908, Mrs. Elis has been teaching in 
Springfield—at the Central Street Gram- 
mar School, at the Evening High School of 
Commerce and Continuation, and Trade 
High School. The latter assignment dates 
from 1934 to 1953. Since 1934 she was 
assistant principal at Trade High School. 

In 1954 Mrs. Ells was appointed a part- 
time instructor and scholarship counselor 
by American International College. 

The city of Springfield will honor Margaret 
Cc. Elis by naming the new Blunt Park 
school after her. 

She has been presented the Pynchon 
award, the Probus Club award, the out- 
standing citizen award, and the neighbor of 
the month award. 

She is an active member of the Catholic 
Women’s Club, the College Club, the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club, the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors, and the American Vocational Associa- 
tion. 


EpNA LuppEN, Boston 


Mrs. Edna Ludden, the public affairs offi- 
cer for the Massachusetts Civil Defense 
Agency, is a native of Lowell, Mass., and 
was educated in the Moody School. 

Long active in public affairs, Mrs. Ludden 
Was one of the first women’s division cap- 
tains in the Natalie Hammond Air Raid 
Squad during World War II. 

She is a former social worker for the 
Massachusetts Department of Correction and 
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a secretary on the late Gov. James M. Curley’s 
employment staff. 

Edna Ludden is the only woman to have 
been appointed to the city of Boston 
Charlestown Housing project and was assist- 
ant housing manager. 

With a group of 32 women, Mrs. Ludden 
set up the first recruiting station in the 
Federal building in Boston—3 days after the 
attack on Pearl Harbor in 1941. For this 
demonstration of patriotism the Secretary of 
the Navy awarded her a special citation. 

Mrs. Ludden has been most active in s0o- 
cial, civic, and political activities for the 
past 30 years. 

S. Douvcias PoLHEMUS, SPRINGFIELD 

Doug Polhemus was born in East North- 
field, Mass. He attended school at Mt. Her- 
mon School, Mt. Hermon, Mass., and went 
on to Oberlin College in Ohio where he re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree in 1938. The 


following year Doug was presented his mas-. 


ter’s degree from Ohio State University. 
.From 1939 to 1943 he did national and local 
TB Association work in Los Angeles, New 
York, and Hartford. - 

Like many others, Doug found himself in 
the service of his country from 1943-1945, 
serving with the Army Air Corps and the 
25th Infantry Regiment. 

After his discharge from the Armed 
Forces in February 1946 he rejoined the Na- 
tional TB Association on the program de- 
velopment staff in New York City. 

In September 1946 Doug joined the Lacka- 
wanna TB and Public Health Association in 
Scranton, Pa. He moved to the welfare 
council of Lackawanna County in February 
of 1949 where he remained until April 1952. 
At that time he joined the Community 
Council and United Fund of Greater Spring- 
field. He has served that organization well 
as executive manager until this year. Doug 
has resigned to return to his alma mater, 
Oberlin College, as alumni secretary. 

Hon. Epwarp P. BOLAND, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS 


To an outstanding servant of the public 
for noteworthy achievement in demonstrat- 
ing the true meaning of the words “public 
servant” we take note of Epwarp P. BoLanp 
and hereby signify our gratitude and that 
of the citizens of Massachusetts. 





A Citizen Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA ! 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22,1959 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, enclosed 
find a self-explanatory letter from a 
constituent of mine, Mr. Richard L. 
Bean, who resides in North Hollywood, 
Calif. I wish I would receive more let- 
ters from people like Mr. Bean and less 
from selfish pressure groups. I know 
that a great many of my colleagues feel 


._the same way. The letter follows: 


Hon. Josern F. Hott, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hott: While others put their 
hand out, may I put my hand up as one 
more among the seldom heard from multi- 
tudes who subscribe to the principle that 
more individual hard work and self-respon- 
sibility, rather than more welfarism, should 
stand as the goals of our Government and 
our whole society. 
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This letter is prompted because I feel 
there is far more support among our total 
citizenry for the basic principles of inde- 
pendent, self-reliant action than our Gov- 
ernment representatives happen to hear. It 
grieves me—and seemingly virtually all of 
friends and business associates—to see or- 
ganized pressure groups constantly cam- 
paigning for costly, special interest projects. 

I urge you, who must heed what vocal 
groups expound in unison, to keep in mind 
the unquestionable need to plan and act 
for the greatest good of the greatest number. 
And remember, please, that believers in inde- 
pendent, free, competitive pursuit of pro- 
gress all too often are so independent that 
they do not themselves join together to apply 
pressure, even for conservatism. 

Wherever possible, let us—and you—en- 
courage Americans to work for the prosperity 
and advancement we desire, not merely vote 
for it. 

I wish you and your colleagues would al- 
Ways run Government business as rigidly 
economically and efficiently as you would 
your own. Let’s take the hard way, not the 
easy way. Let’s put the brakes on spending 
and open the throttle on initiative. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD L, BEAN. 





Let’s Answer City Critics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, as a Repre- 
sentative from primarily a farm area 
and being privileged to serve on the 
Agriculture Committee, I have devoted 
my time and efforts to the task of work- 
ing out a solution to the complexity of 
problems which have separately or in 
combinations caused and contributed to 
a near social and economic bankruptcy 
of the family farm operation as well as 
the rural communities which service the 
farmer’s needs. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not pretend to know 
the answers to the farm problems, but I 
do know that the following editorial from 
the June 20 issue of the Wallaces Farmer 
answers an important side issue which 
has unfortunately in recent years com- 
plicated the processes of developing and 
revising our National farm policies and 
programs to meet the needs of our Na- 
tional well-being as well as assist the 
sagging farm economy. 

I wish to commend the Wallaces 
Farmer for presenting a clear picture of 
the “beneficiaries of our farm programs.” 

The editorial follows: 


Ler’s ANSWER City CRITICS 


Vicious attacks on farmers and farm pro- 
grams have become a popular pastime with 
some city people. 

Farmers will be the first to admit that our 
Government programs have some flaws. But 
many of the accusations being made are 
ridiculous in light of the facts. Here are 
some recent samples. 

“The farm program * * * is supposed to 
preserve the family farm. * * * The big- 
gest beneficiaries, though, are the huge, 
wealthy corporate-farm operations.”—Wall 
Street Journal, 
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“In short, the whole farm support pro- 
gram, which has cost you $18 billion in a 
quarter century, is a colossal failure. * * * 
You're going to spend another $5.4 billion 
on supports this fiscal year.”—Life maga- 
zine. 

These are examples of how editorial 
writers let themselves get carried away when 
they’re discussing farm programs. The 
facts: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture estimates 
that only about 5,000 farmers get loans on 
all crops totaling more than $50,000 a year. 
Compared with some 5 million farmers, this 
is one farmer in 1,000 who can begin to 
qualify as a wealthy operator. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture reports a 
the price support program with $2.6 billion of 
grams of $5.7 billion for 25 years of opera- 
tion, 1933-58 (rather than $18 billion). 

U.S. Department of Agriculture charges 
the price support program with $2.6 billion of 
the $7 billion fiscal 1959 budget. Of the 
estimated $5.4 fiscal 1960 budget, only $1.4 
billion is allocated to price supports. 

Prominent farm spokesmen have risen to 
answer some of these attacks. One of the 
best answers came from Senator AIKEN, of 
Vermont. It was put in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Some quotes from it: 

“Many of these attacks are obviously in- 
spired by those who would profit by the 
abandonment of programs which tend to 
maintain farm income at a reasonable level. 

“Most of them, however, are the result of 
uninformed or misinformed public opinion. 
Some attacks are strictly diversionary tac- 
ties. * * ¢ 

“The furor over farm programs has become 
so intense, so biased, and so unreasoning 
as to cast confusion and suspicion into the 
public mind. 

“Farm legislation, for the most part, has 
been honestly enacted and conscientiously 
applied. 

“The primary purpose of the modern farm 
program was to restore and maintain a 
healthy national economy. The second rea- 
son was in the interest of national security.” 

Farm subsidies have been widely criticized. 
Yet the billions of tax dollars that go to 
benefit airlines, shipowners, and other busi- 
nesses are seldom mentioned by the city 
press. They’re said to be “in the public 
interest.” 

More than $2.2 of $5.4 billion in the 1960 
U.S. Department of Agriculture budget is 
actually a subsidy to consumers and the 
general public. Most of it is spent in the 
best interests of the country as a whole, not 
just the farm segment. 





Rev. Dr. J. J. Gavenda, of St. Joseph’s 
Parish, Hazleton, Pa., Named to Rank 
of Domestic Prelate 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Hazleton Plain Speaker of Fri- 
day; June 19, 1959: 

Dug REWARD FOR SERVICE 

The naming of the Reverend Dr. J. J. 
Gavenda, of St. Joseph's Church, to the rank 
of domestic prelate brings honor not only 
to his parish, but the community as well. 

For 25 Monsignor Gavenda has un- 
ostentatiously served as pastor of one of the 
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community’s largest churches, compiling a 
record of service seldom equaled. 

The temporal achievements of his pasto- 
rate stand as visible memorials to his ad- 
ministrative ability. These include a mod- 
ernized church and the St. Joseph’s school 
which provides educational, recreational, and 
social facilities which are enjoyed by the 
community as well as parish members. 

But the measure of his service lies pri- 
marily in the field of spiritual leadership. 

Beloved by his parishioners, respected by 
the people of the community and admired 
by his fellow clergymen, Monsignor Gavenda 
represents everything a pastor should be. 

Quiet and unassuming, Monsignor Ga- 
venda has been a great leader of a great 
parish. His people, for the most part from 
the moderate income laboring families, have 
responded with diligence and faith to follow 
in his footsteps to move ever forward. 

Monsignor Gavenda’s elevation to the rank 
of domestic prelate provides due recognition 
for years of outstanding service. 

He holds doctorates in canon law and 
sacred theology from the Lateran University 
in Rome. 

He serves on the board of examiners for 
diocesan clergy and is spiritual director of 
the Slovak Federation. 

His years of service to the Scranton dio- 
cese include instructing at St. Thomas Col- 
lege (now the University of Scranton) and 
Marywood College and 86 years as vice chan- 
cellor of the diocese. 

He attended St. Thomas College, St. Ber- 
nard's Seminary, Rochester, N.Y.; St. Vin- 
cent’s Seminary, Latrobe; and Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.O. 

Despite this outstanding educational back- 
ground and important service, Monsignor 
Gavenda retains the humility that marks 
the typical parish priest as a sincere man 
of God. 

People of all faiths in the Greater Hazleton 
area join the members of St. Joseph’s parish 
in extending congratulations to Monsignor 
Gavenda. 





For Shame, Senators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I want to insert 
an editorial from the June 20 edition of 
the Indianapolis Star: 

For SHame, SENATORS 


The defeat of Adm. Lewis L. Strauss as Sec- 
retary of Commerce was described by one 
Washington correspondent as a blow to the 
prestige of the President. It was nothing of 
the kind. It was a blow to the prestige and 
honor of the U.S. Senate and the Democratic 
leadership that brought it about. For they 
have exposed themselves, this Senate major- 
ity, as vindictive, petty, basely partisan, and 
mean—willing to dishonor a man who has 
served his country more unselfishly and far 
better than any of those who voted against 
him. 


Admiral Strauss has had one of the most 
outstanding careers in American public life. 
Starting in the traditional American way, as 
a poor shoe salesman, he made two brilliant 
careers, in the U.S. Navy, where he rose to the 
rank of admiral, and in the field of finance, 
where he became a wealthy man. 4 

Like many other Americans who have risen 
in this free land to eminence and wealth, 
Strauss was not content to just sit and count 


his money. Instead, he devoted 42 years of 
his life to public service. He served as aid 
to five American Presidents, of both political 
parties, and was commended by all for his 
achievements. He has received five of his 
country’s highest decorations for service. 

Yet now, near the close of his public 
career, he has been subjected to one of the 
most merciless public character assassina- 
tions in the history of the Republic by 
mean and petty men and women who have 
put politics and personal prejudice ahead of 
integrity and honor. 

What were the charges against Strauss? 
That he favored the dismissal of Robert 
Oppenheimer from work on atomic weap- 
ons—hbecause Oppenheimer admitted he lied 
to security officers about his Communist 
associations; because Oppenheimer admitted 
he contributed regularly to the Communist 
Party while working In U.S. atomic labora- 
tories; because he admitted an attempt te 
cover up a Communist spy attempt to gain 
atomic secrets. What honorable and patri- 
Otic American would not have doubts of 
the loyalty and reliability of a man with 
such a record? 

Strauss has been accused of favoring pri- 
vate power development and opposing the 
socialization of the American electric indus- 
try. Does this make him “an enemy of the 
people” as Sernitor Wayne Morse described 
him? If so, so is President Eisenhower “an 
enemy of the people” for he favors the same 
thing. , 

Strauss opposes trading with the Soviet 
Union. He believes that such trade will 
strengthen the Communist countries in 
their attempt to destroy this country’s lib- 
erty and independence. Is this a reason to 
castigate and smear his character and 
achievements with malicious innuendos? 


No wonder we get so many mediocre and 
stupid people serving us in our Government 
when men of highest personal integrity and 
character can be subjected to such an “or- 
deal by slander,” when a man whose devo- 
tion to his country and to the people of 
America has been demonstrated by a bril- 
liant career can be dragged through the 
mud of personal vilification and abuse. 
Thus the U.S. Senate majority rewards 
honorable service to the Nation. 


President Eisenhower was right when he 
said yesterday, “It is the American people 
who are the losers in this sad episode.” Not 
only did the people lose, but so did honor, 
freedom, and justice. 

We are ashamed of the Senate of the 
United States and the Democratic majority. 
We are proud of Admiral Strauss. And so 
we say to him, “Be of good cheer. You 
have been judged by your inferiors and 
found superior.” 





A World of Danger and Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr: WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 2, 1959, Dr. Charles H. Malik, Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, delivered the commence- 
ment address at Belmont Abbey College, 
Belmont, N.C., at the 81st commence- 
ment exercises of that splendid institu- 
tion, 

Dr. Malik’s remarks are very timely 
and point up the serious situation con- 
fronting the free world today, I am 
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June 22 


pleased that he was able to visit my 
district and take part in the commence- 
ment exercises at Belmont Abbey Col- 


lege. 

The school is an outstanding Benedic- 
tine institution of higher learning and 
Dr. Malik could not have had a more ap- 
propriate place to deliver his forceful 
message on international relations. I 
include his address in the Appendix of 
the REcorD: 

A WorLD oF DANGER AND CHALLENGE 


(Commencement address by Dr. Charles H. 
Malik, president of the 13th session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, 
at Belmont Abbey College, in Belmont, 
N.C., at the 81st commencement exercises 
on June 2, 1959) 


Young people graduating from college and 
stepping forth into the world constitute a 
special breed of men. They know the sort of 
world from which they are emerging but 
they have no clear idea of the kind of world 
into which they are stepping. It is not nec- 
essary for my purposes today to raise the 
question as to which of these two worlds is 
more real, but I may indicate in passing that 
it is by no means certain that the worldly 
world of clash and action is more real than 
the thoughtful world of study and learning. 
The discrimination between these two 
worlds and the assigning to each one of them 
of its proper reality is one of the most fasci- 
nating philosophical investigations, but I 
shall not go into that here. The decisive 
point is that these young men are actually 
getting into this worldly world and therefore 
it is the duty of those of us who are im- 
mersed in that world and who are called 
upon to address them at this solemn hour in 
their life to give them some inkling of what 
sort of world they are getting into. It is a 
world at once of great danger and great 
challenge, and in painting the danger I shall 
also indicate the conditions that would face 
and overcome that danger. I beg the young 
men here present not to be frightened of 
these situations but to treat them as real 
challenges with which they have to wrestle 
and through which, when real responsibility 
in due course shall devolve upon them, they 
could build a far happier and more peaceful 
world than this into which they are now 
stepping. 

There is a menacing situation in the Far 
East. The combined weight of China and 
the Soviet Union could prove too much for 
that region to bear indefinitely without 
cracking, and the cracking already began a 
month ago in Tibet. Four conditions are 
therefore required: To promote the real in- 
dependence of the Chinese mainland; to 
cause Communist China to change its policy 
of hatred and hostility to the West; to build 
up native strength especially in Japan; and 
to develop much closer and friendlier asso- 
ciation among the non-Communist forces of 
that area. So long as China and Russia act 
as one, so long as the Chinese Communists 
hate the West, desire its destruction and do 
everything in their power to weaken it, and 
so long as there is softness and looseness of 
association opposing the Communist camp, 


‘ peace is in constant danger in the Far East. 


There is a menacing situation throughout 
Asia and Arica. The Communists are boring 
and infiltrating everywhere and the average 
standard of living is about one-thirtieth of 
that in the United States. Three conditions 
are therefore required: To give well-founded 
hopes to the masses that their lot can be 
improved without yielding themselves to 
Communist control or direction; to support 


and strengthen the non-Communist elements - 


who are dedicated to independence and are 
genuine believers in the values of freedom 
and human dignity; and to counteract Com- 
munist infiltration and intrigue by every 
possible means, Peace is exceedingly fragile 
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in Asia and Africa so long as the Communist 
political and ideological thrust is not ade- 
quately counteracted politically and ideolog- 
ically, so long as the forces.of freedom are 
neglected or abandoned to their fate or given 
only lipsérvice or hollow consolation, and so 
long as the masses discern no tangible hope 
ahead. ’ 

There is a menacing situation in the Mid- 
dle East. The Communist infiltration is at 
a very advanced stage, the Berlin crisis may 
be only a feint to allow this penetration to 
deepen further, the internal divisions within 
the area are most debilitating, and the West 
keeps on withdrawing unceremoniously. 
Four conditions are therefore required: to 
do what can be done, and a little more, to 
minimize the divisions and antagonisms in 
the area on the basis of independence and 
justice and with a view to removing hostility 
and promoting friendship toward the West; 
to support and strengthen the non-Com- 
munist forces who really believe in the values 
of freedom; to abandon the disastrous policy 
of drift, and to develop a vigorous, daring, 
and imaginative policy with respect to the 
Middle East; and to devise a sound scheme 
of development of the area through the max- 
imum equitable utilization of its oil re- 
sources. So long as the West displays 
paralysis and disunity in its policy toward 
important sections of the Middle East, and 
so long as-the forces of freedom keep oif 
contracting in that area and international 
communism works havoo directly or indi- 
rectly everywhere, the Middle East could set 
aflame the powder keg of the world. 

There is a menacing situation in Eastern 
Europe. The Iron Curtain clamps down 
tight upon Europe at its center. Beyond 
every existing emergency with respect to Ber- 
lin and Germany in general, two conditions 
are therefore required: To restore the integ- 
rity and cultural unity of Europe by lifting 
the Iron Curtain so as to permit free eco- 
nomic, intellectual and political intercourse 
between the eastern and western halves of 
the old continent; and to insure to the So- 
viet Union in return for the lifting of the 
Iron Curtain every guarantee against ag- 
gression from its western frontiers. Se long 
as the spiritual unity of Europe is broken 
and so long as the Soviet Union in permit- 
ting the restoration of this unity is not com- 
pensated with absolute guarantees of se- 
curity so far as Europe is concerned, peace 
in Europe remains absolutely chimerical. 

There is a menacing situation in the ranks 
of the West. It is doubtful that there is 
adequate internal unity in America, in Brit- 
ain, in France, in Germany, in Italy, to meet 
the present challenge, and there are evident 
signs of friction and division among the 
Western allies. Two conditions are therefore 
required: that the countries of the West be 
given much deeper and more vigorous lead- 
ership so as to arouse the comfort-ridden 
pubhec from their lethargy and complacency 
and bring about the maximum possible in- 
ternal unity; and that they sink their ri- 
valries and divisions between themselves by 
some of them really sacrificing for the sake 
of the whole. A divided West, a softened-up 
West, an unawakened West, a West with each 
part thinking only of itself and seeking only 
to save its skin, cannotsave either itself or 
the world from catastrophe. 

There is a menacing situation with re- 
spect to subversion and indirect aggression. 
The processes of infiltrating, undermining, 
subverting, and taking over whole countries 
from within are going on apace. One con- 
dition therefore is required: to wake up to 
these new tactics of war, to stop talking 
about aggression as though it were the only 
means of waging or achieving the aims of 
war, to take energetic countermeasures, in- 
cluding solemn arrangements by treaty, as 
much against indirect as against direct ag- 
gression, and to prove in fact that not only 
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direct aggression will not pay but indirect 
aggression will not be rewarded. So long as 
the international conspirators subversively 
operate with impunity, war is already raging 
and winning without the softened and 
lulled and blind and stupid noticing it. 
There is a menacing situation in the tech- 
nological field. So far as the means of de- 
livery are concerned practically every month 
the Soviet Union puts forth an extraordi- 
nary feat unmatched by anything from the 
other side. One condition therefore is re- 
quired: to demonstrate equal or superior 
technological accomplishment by the West. 
So long as this technological discrepancy in 
rocketry is not visibly corrected people could 
miscalculate and the uncommitted areas 
could lose heart and the whole structure of 
peace and security could suddenly collapse. 
There is a menacing situation with respect 
to the apparent relative strength of East and 
West. The successive withdrawals in China, 
in southeast Asia, in the Middle East and 
in Europe, and the none-too-self-confident 
words and acts of the West, yield the impres- 
sion that the Communist onslaught is ir- 
resistble and the nonCommunist world does 
not have the strength to halt it, and rein- 
force the suspicion abroad that communism 
is after all the wave of the future and we 
are here dealing with an irreversible his- 
torical process. One condition therefore is 
required: a firm determination supported by 
action to demonstrate that there is no pre- 
ponderance of strength on the side of com- 
munism and the wave can be both arrested 
and reversed. So long as the record shows 
one advance after another and not a single 
retreat, not even for one inch, where is the 
tranquility of order which constitutes peace? 
There is a menacing situation with respect 
to the moral and psychological resolve. 


Pacifism, namely, the acceptance of peace. 


at any price, and appeasement appear to be 
rampant and possibly on the increase, either 
because of fear, or because of misguided 
principle, or because of the decadence of the 
soft and comfortable, or because of ignorance 
of the nature of communism, or because 
Communism has succeeded in softening up 
the non-Communist world. Two conditions 
therefore are required: to make perfectly 
clear that only the peace that is based on 
justice, freedom and truth is worth the 
ticket, and any other peace could only be a 
shortsighted postponement of the day of 
reckoning; and to rouse the soft and satis- 
fied from their slumber, stupor and sloth- 
fulness. So long as the spirit of pacifism, 
for whatever reason, enfeebles the moral re- 
solve, so that people are not prepared to die 
in defense of something infinitely worthwhile 
for which they desire to live, people may 
have been already conquered without a fight. 

There is a menacing situation in the 


‘ intellectual and ideological order. You know 


what the Communists believe and want 
but you'do not know what the West be- 
lieves and wants, and what you do know 
of this is not adequate to counteract the 
Communist intellectual thrust. One con- 
dition therefore is required: a more robust 
faith in the power of ideas leading to the 
articulation of an honest, true, and univer- 
sal message. So long as the believers in 
matter and force outwit the believers in 
mind and persuasion in the use of intel- 
lectual weapons, the conquest of the mind 
by subterfuge and falsehood will go on by 
sheer default. 

There is a menacing situation in the 
discrepancy between the performance of in- 
ternational communism and the perform- 
ance of whatever is its opposite number on 
the other side. There is nothing coming 
from the West comparable to the absolutely 
superb organizaiion, vigilance and dedica- 
tion of the Communist Party. Two con- 
ditions therefore are required: to identify 
and counteract the direct and indirect 
agency of the Communsit Party wherever 
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if functions; and to promote an interna- 
tionale of freedom that can somewhat com- 
pare in organization, dedication and mu- 
tuality of support with the international 
Communist movement. So long as the west 
operates for the most part through external 
economic, political, and military. arrange- 
ments with independent national states; 
so long as it does not recognize that these 
diverse nationalisms require some inclusive 
international system; so long as the friends 
of the West do not meet with the same 
warmth, fellowship, support and protection 
which the Communist Party accords its 
members and friends through the world; 
dnd so long as the ideological content of 
the realm of freedom is deficient, the free 
world will always find itself on the defen- 
sive vis-a-vis the international Communist 
assault. 

There is a menacing situation in the fact 
that the enemies of freedom take advantage 
of the amenities of freedom to undermine 
and destroy freedom. Thus the free world 
does not have in the Communist world any- 
thing like the fleld day that the Communist 
world enjoys in the free world. One condi- 
tion therefore is required: to restore this 
balance of operation between the two worlds 
by every possible means. So long as it is 
possible for communism to penetrate the 
Middle East, Asia, Africa, Europe, Latin 
America, and even the United States, with no 
corresponding possibility for the free world 
to penetrate China, the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe; so long as there are Com- 
munist Parties outside the Communist realm 
but no free parties inside the Communist 
realm; so long as one doctrine only is allowed 
in the Communist world whereas in the non- 
Communist world there is a virtual infinity of 
doctrines: the enemies of freedom will al- 
ways find it possible to exploit ruthlessly to 
their own advantage these civilities which 
flow from the very nature of freedom. 

There is a menacing situation in the fact 
that the quest of success, security, and 
pleasure appears to be the dominant passion 
of youth. The result is a most paralyzing 
climate of complacency and softness. One 
thing therefore is required: to fire youth 
with noble and unselfish quests, to reacti- 
vate the great principles of self-sacrifice, self- 
control and self-denial, to set up great and 
worthy causes to which youth can complete- 
ly dedicate themselves. So long as people 
seek and lead only a life of ease and com- 
fort, so long as they are not swept off their 
feet by something eternal that takes them 
completely outside their petty selves and in- 
terests, society will degenerate and the tre- 
mendous issues facing us all will not be met. 

There is a menacing situation in the fact 
that men of good will are not united enough. 
Good will abounds in the world but this vast 
reservoir is not sufficiently tapped. Two 
things therefore are required: to pray and 
work hard that the initiative of Pope John 
XXIII in calling an ecumenical council to 
try to unite the Christians, or as many of 
them as possible, according to the will of 
Christ be crowned with success, and to bring 
as many men of good will, even beyond the 
Christian family, as possible together on the 
basis of the natural law. So long as the 
forces of evil and darkness appear to act in 
greater unison than the forces of good and 
light, the cause of man and truth will con- 
tinue to suffer. 

The present moment of history then is 
made up of these 14 distinct situations, each 
constituting a real danger and each calling 
for real possibilities of action and achieve- 
ment. We talk abou tthe foundations of 
peace, as though there is such a thing in 
general. Peace cannot be founded today 
without the most serious consideration of 
these situations. Concrete decision by re< 
sponsible leaders is daily, hourly, called for 
with respect to each one of them. They 
cover yirtually the whole gamut of human 
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existence. ‘They prove that man is pro- 
foundly troubled today—they prove that he 
is not at peace with himself. It is very 
well to wish mankind sweetness and light 
and peace; it is very well to sentimentalize 
and say, let us all be brothers, let us all 
live in peace. Would that stubborn reality 
were so responsive as to yield docilely to our 
kindly wishes. Who or what is preventing 
us from living together like brothers in 
peace? These 14 situations: Some of them 
involve very hard judgments indeed, upon 
you and upon the world, and facing them 
the sensitive and tenderminded may not be 
able to sleep. But it is better to face the 
ruth and die than to live a thousand com- 
fortable years in falsehood and escape. The 
basic truth today is that there is an inescap- 
able conformation between communism and 
the rest,of the world calling for historic de- 
cision, and I am not sure ‘the effective forces 
of freedom are sufficiently aware of what is 
at stake, nor whether they are adequately 
prepared, on every level of human existence, 
to meet the challenge. Perhaps the Berlin 
crisis or the Middle East crisis or the Tibet 
crisis will awaken them; but I am not sure. 

A vision of something great and tremen- 
dous, a call to an heroic mission, the chal- 
lenge of a truly universal message—this is 
what is required today and this is alas 
what is lacking. The immediate situation 
then presents the aspect of a final and total 
jJudgment—everything is being weighed— 
one’s life, one’s values, one’s culture, the vi- 
tality of the whole civilization to which one 
belongs. 

It is very much then like the last day. 
And those whc believe will tell you that God 
is there and that most certainly He watches 
over His own, even if He should sorely 
chasten them still. 





Nuclear War Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day next the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy’s special Subcommittee on Radi- 
ation, under chairmanship of our dis- 
tinguished colleage from California (Mr. 
HOo.LiriIe._p], will commence its hearings 
on the biological and environmental ef- 
fects of nuclear war.. We do not live in 
a dream world but in an actual world 
in which every day everybody faces risks 
of one kind or another. The degree of 
these risks is to some extent under our 
control by reason of our freedom of 
choice as to what we eat, what we do, 
how we work, and many other matters 
of choice. The degree or some of the 
other risks we face is not a subject of 
our own choosing but are conditions of 
the world in which we live. 

In approaching these hearings such 
an evaluation of risks must be kept in 
mind. Rightly or wrongly the free 
world has based its defense on nuclear 
weapons simply because Communist 
manpower resources give them over- 
whelming conventional arms superiority. 
Unless all its past actions are to be dis- 
regarded, the ultimate objective of the 
Communist bloc is one world, a Com- 
munist one. 
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Realistically, it is safe to say that noth- 
ing stands in the way of accomplishing 
that objective except Sino-Soviet reluc- 
tance to pay the price of a nuclear war. 

The hearings will deal with what that 
price is. ‘What it is to the United States 
and what it is to the rest of the world. 
What it is to present generations and 
what it might be to future generations. 

Capitulation to the Communists would 
avoid possible payment of the price of a 
nuclear war. But there is also a price 
tag on capitulation. It is the destruction 
of Western civilization and the relegation 
of its millions of souls of this and suc- 
ceeding generations to the slavery of the 
communes. 

What the hearings should provide is 
the information needed to compare these 
two prices; that is, the price of possible 
nuclear war and the price of capitulation. 
I have no doubt that the price of capitu- 
lation will be shown by far the most 
costly. 

I am frank to say that I opposed hold- 
ing the hearings, not because of what 
they will disclose, but for fear that the 
intricacies and technicalities involved, as 
well as temptations of the sensational, 
might make it difficult for the price tag 
I mentioned to be reported accurately to 
the public. However, the witnesses have 
been selected with extreme care. They 
are men of stature and knowledge. They 
will present their statements insofar as 
possible in nontechnical language under- 
standable to the layman. 

I am hopefully confident that news- 
men covering these hearings will report 
them fairly and fully, without concen- 
tration upon the sensational, and in full 
awareness of the hearings’ relationship to 
the future of Western civilization, as well 
as the United States. It will be under- 
stood that there is a price for not run- 
ning the risk of nuclear war, as well as 
for running it. There may also be dis- 
closed in these hearings ways and means 
to substantially minimize the latter. 





Coal Industry Blames Dwindling Oversea 


Sales on Low Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following column 
by Mr. Sam Dawson, Associated Press 
business news analyst, that appeared in 
the Hazleton (Pa.) Plain Speaker on 
Thursday, June 18, 1959: 

Coat INDusTRY BLAMES DWINDLING OVERSEA 
Sates On Low Prices 
(By Sam Dawson) 

New York.—One American industry that 
hasn’t priced itself out of the world market 
despite high wage scales says today one 
reason its oversea sales are dwindling is that 
its prices are so low. 

The coal industry says it is being barred 
from same markets by prohibitive tariffs or 
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import quotas and is having trouble in a few 
others because of continuing dollar short- 
es. 

= Ludwig Erhard, West Germany’s Min- 
ister of the E¢onomy, promised during his 
recent visit here that his country’s tariff on 
American coal would be lifted as soon as 
surplus German coal piled up at Ruhr pit- 
heads could be straightened out. 

Paul C. E. Finet, of Belgium, president of 
the Europeon Coal & Steel Community, who 
is here this week, also thinks his organiza- 
tion will have the coal glut licked before too 
long. 

American coal producers hope so, but they 
wonder if the German problem is temporary 
or chronic. They say they can deliver coal to 
Germany at a lower price than many Euro- 
pean mines can produce it. And in time 
Europe will have to face up to it. 

Piles of unsold German coal and increased 
mine unemployment led West Germany to 
clamp on a 20-mark ($4.76) a ton levy on im- 
ports, after the first 444 million tons a year, 
which are duty free. 

Dr. Erhard’s ministry says US. coal aver- 
ages 70 to 80 marks ($16.66 to $19) per ton 
delivered there. At 80 marks a ton the duty 
comes to 25 percent, making the price $23.80. 

The National Coal Exporters, Association 
of the United States has different figures. 
It says that at present Atlantic freight rates, 
American low-volatile coal for steel mill use 
can be delivered in Germany at $15 to $16 
a ton, so that the flat $4.76 duty is about 30 
percent, and the top price $20.80. 

In either case, both sider agree it is pro- 
hibitive and intended to be. And little 
American coal is entering Germany. 

American coal exports took a big spurt in 
1957. Europe was racing to raise industrial 
output, and was hampered by the oil crisis 
following the Suez blockade. Then ocean 
freight rates slumped sharply. And German 
importers signed long-term contracts for 
American coal. z 

The national coal policy conference puts 
total exports that year at 59 millien tons, of 
which 50 million went to West Europe, with 
Germany getting 15% million of them. 
Last year the total toppled to 38 million 
tons, with Europe taking 80 percent of it. 

The conference estimates that total ex- 
ports this year will slide to 30 million tons 
with Europe’s share 24 million. 

Coal men blame tariffs and import quotas, 
and an increase in sale of residual oil by 
Venezuela, although the slowdown in Eu- 
rope’s industrial drive (especially in steel- 
making) was also a prime factor. 

Since Germany clamped on the tariff, 
Italy has become our biggest customer, buy- 
ing 5 to 6 million tons of coking coal for the 
metallurgical industry. Japan takes 244 to 3 
million tons. Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and 
Spain are good customers—when the dollar 
problem isn’t troublesome. 

Lower ocean freight rates aren’t the only 
reason America can sell coal cheaper in Ger- 
many or Ireland than the Ruhr or New- 
castle can produce it. 


According to the conference, mechaniza- ° 


tion has raised productivity here to 11 tons 
per man per day, while West Eurdépe aver- 
ages less than 1 ton per man per day, and 
Britain 1% tons. 

Mechanization doesn’t work well there be- 
cause most European mines are too deep and 
the seams too narrow, too short and too ir- 
regular for the use of the big machines 
— scoop it out of the rich American coal 
veins, 

But a lower price won’t help if other 
governments choke off imports to keep their 
own mines open and miners employed. 

The same kind of motivation is found 
here in other industries that we, too, want 
to protect. Coal men, for instance, have 
been known to favor import quotas on heavy 


fuel oil. And so have domestic oil pro- 
ducers, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp two articles appearing in the 
People’s Voice, a newspaper published in 
Helena, Mont. 

The first article, entitled “Pulp Mill 
Pollution of Clark Fork Blamed for Fish 
Kill,” which appeared in the People’s 
Voice of August 15, 1958, shows the vice 
and evil of using our precious lifegiving 
waters for disposal of poisons and waste. 
The same poisons which killed the fish 
in the stream would have the same toxic 
effects on humans. ’ 

The second article appearing in the 
People’s Voice of June 12, 1959, entitled 
“Central Exchange Takes Big Step 
Ahead in Stream Polfution Control,” de- 
scribed how the Farmers Union Co-op 
has installed two new processes in their 
refining at Laurel, Mont., to eliminate 
dumping of impurities and poisons into 
the Yellowstone River. 

Both the Central Exchange Co-op and 
Refinery and the People’s Voice are to 
be commended for their part in helping 
to clean the streams of this country of 
toxic substances. 

I hope the two articles are read to- 
gether to prove that it is not necessary 
to dump poisons and filth into our 
waters and that we can have both in- 
dustry, large municipal population and 
pure water for our people if we act 
wisely and vigorously on all levels of 
government. 

The articles follow: 


[From the People’s Voice, Helena, Mont., 
Aug. 15, 1958] 
PULPMILL POLLUTION OF CLARK ForK 
BLAMED FoR FisH Ki. 


Evidence presented at a meeting in Helena 
Monday by the fish and game and State 
health departments definitely established 
that waste discharges from the Waldorf 
Paper Co.’s pulpmill west of Missoula 
caused the recent heavy fish kill in the Clark 
Fork of the Columbia downstream from the 
pulpmill, according to a press statement re- 
leased by the two State departments. 

In attendance at Monday’s meeting in addi- 
tion to representatives of the two State 
agencies were representatives of Waldorf 
Paper, and the Western Montana Fish & 
Game Association. 

The evidence that established the cause of 
the fish kill included: (1) Its location, as 
almost every fish found or reported to be dead 
was below the pulpmill; (2) fish held in 
cages above the pulpmill did not die whereas 
those held below the mili died particularly 
when a dark colored foaming effluent was 
discharged from the mill. 

In addition to the fish kill, State fish and 
game biologists stated that “excessive 
growths of slime have resulted from the pulp- 
mill discharges.” These smother fish food 
organisms and prevent fish from reproducing. 
Although the condition is just starting in the 
Clark Fork River, it was proved disastrous to 
fish in streams affected by pulpmills in other 
States, according to the biologists. 
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Dr. G: Pp. C. Thompson, State board ‘of 
health exécutive officer, asked specific ques- 
tions to determine whether or not the per- 
mit to continue operation of this mill should 
be, extended. As a result, Mr. Sandberg 
agreed that a new lagoon would be in op- 
eration within 10 days. The mill will be 
shut down for approximately 1 week in early 
September after which time the complete 
lagoon system, covering approximately 100 
acres, will be in operation. 

This lagoon system, in addition to absorb- 
ing any waste due to any future malfunction 
of the plant, is intended to treat the waste 
and prevent the development of slime in the 
Clark Fork River. Within the plant a new 
monitoring system ‘is to be started immedi- 
ately to insure that. harmful wastes are not 
discharged into the river, Waldorf officials 
concluded. 

[From the People’s Voice, Helena, Mont., 
June 12, 1959] 


CENTRAL EXCHANGE Takes BIG Step AHEAD IN 
SrrREAM POLLUTION CONTROL 


Bruincs.—A $200,000 investment in the 
welfare of Yellowstone Valley residents was 
recently made by Farmers Union Central 
Exchange through the installation of two 
new processes at their petroleum refinery 
at Laurel, Mont. The new system practically 
eliminates any problem of stream pollution 
from the refinery, and further safeguards 
residents who depend on the river to supply 
their homes, businesses and crops with an 
uncontaminated source of water. 

Water used at the refinery for the produc- 
tion of steam and for cooling purposes is 
now run through a large cisternlike tank 
known as a Cyclator, where certain chemicals 
are added to separate out any impurities. 
A sludge is formed that settles to the bottom 
of the tank and is later removed and burned. 
A slow-moving arm skims the surface of the 
tank continuously to remove any minute 
particles of oil clinging to the surface. The 
clear water flows out of the tank and back 
through the refinery to be used again and 
again before it is discarded. The reuse of 
the waste water that is permitted by the 
new process drastically reduces the total 
amount of water that is discharged into the 
river. 

When the water becomes too hard to reuse, 
it is run through the Cyclator, but instead 
of going back to the refinery, it is pumped 
out to a retention pond capable of holding 
over 5 million gallons of waste water. Dur- 
ing the 15 days it takes for water to pass 
through the two basins of the pond, unde- 
sirable chemicals evaporate into the air, and 
oxygen from the air completes the purifica- 
tion job. The purified water passes directly 
from the pond to the Yellowstone River. 


ONE OF FIRST OF ITS KIND 


The new system is one of the first of its 
kind and is designed primarily to solve the 
problem of phenol pollution caused by the 
new catalytic cracking units used in the re- 
fining of high-octane gasoline in recent 
years. The phenols are chemicals that tend 
to give drinking water an unpleasant and 
somewhat antiseptic taste and smell when 
they appear in strong enough concentration. 

The project began in the winter of 1958 
when Universal Oil Products Co. was hired 
by the Central Exchange to make a study of 
existing waste disposal facilities at the re- 
finery and submit their recommendations for 
improvement. Their recommendations were 
immediately and enthusiastically accepted 
by refinery officials and the Montana State 
Board of Health. The U.S. Public Health 
Service and the Water Pollution Council also 
aided in the formation of final plans for the 
project. 

FUCE HAS SHOWN BOLD LEADERSHIP 


When informied of the completion of the 
new facilities, Dr: G. D. Carlyle Thompson, 
executive officer of the Montana State Board 
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of Health, had this to say: “The Central Ex- 
change has shown bold leadership in vigor- 
ously attacking this problem of water pollu- 
tion that is of vital concern in many sections 
of the United States today. This new system 
of waste disposal and pollution controls adds 
nothing to the operating efficiency or output 
of the refinery, but has been carried out be- 
cause the Central Exchange feels a definite 
responsibility for keeping the water supplies 
of Yellowstone River residents pure in every 
respect. Wecan be pleased with and thank- 
ful for their attitude toward this problem.” 

Ever since the Laurel refinery was acquired 
by the Central Exchange in 1943, determined 
action has been taken to prevent the pollu- 
tion of the Yellowstone River. Over a third 
of a million dollars has been spent at the 
site during the past 16 years on ever-improv- 
ing weste water disposal systems. 





The United States and the International 
Court of Justice—Part 3 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. -‘REUSS. Mr. Speaker, last week 
it was my privilege to offer for the RrEc- 
orp the first two parts of an outstanding 
review of the United States and the In- 
ternational Court of Justice by Columbia 
University Prof. Herbert W. Briggs. To- 
day, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I present the third and final part of this 
excellent analysis. ‘The first two parts 
appeared at page A5210 of the June 17 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp and page A5329 
of the Recorp for June 19. 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Court oF JusTICE: A REEXAMINATION— 
Pakt 3 

(By Herbert W. Briggs) 


RESERVATION OF DISPUTES ENTRUSTED TO OTHER 
TRIBUNALS 


Little purpose seems to be served by the 
reservation by which the United States ex- 
cludes from its acceptance of the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court— 

“(a) Disputes the solution of which the 
parties shall entrust to other tribunals by 
virtue of agreements already in existence or 
which may be concluded in the future.” 

If the parties to a dispute which has not 
been submitted to the International Court 
of Justice entrust it to another tribunal, 
the reservation is unnecessary. If the par- 
ties to any case of which the Court has been 
seized agree to its discontinuance in order 
to submit it to another tribunal, no reserva- 
tion is required for this purpose, since, by 
article 68 of the Court’s rules, the Court 
“shall direct the removal of the case from 
the list.” The only purpose served by such 
a@ reservation would appear to be that in 
which a party violates its prior agreement 
to submit certain matters to tribunals other 
than the Court and files an application 
against the United States before the Court. 
Even in the absence of a reservation, the 
Court might feel constrained to allow a pre- 
liminary objection to its jurisdiction be- 
cause of the violation of the prior agree- 
ment by applicant state. 

It may be doubted-whether the United 
States reservation—which has been followed 
only by Liberia and Pakistan “—would be 
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applicable to situations in which the par- 
ties agreed to refer a dispute, not to another 
tribunal, but to the United Nations Security 
Council or to a commission of conciliation. 
Comparable reservations (with slight verbal 
variations) of fourteen other states® ex- 
clude from their acceptances of the compul- 
sory jurisdiction of the Court “disputes in 
regard to which the parties to the dispute 


have agreed or shall agree to have recourse — 


to some other method of peaceful settle- 
ment,” a reservation which appears to have 
been picked up from bilateral treaties of 
arbitration and conciliation, in part to pre- 
serve special arbitral procedures and in part 
to safeguard the procedure of conciliation.” 

Article 95 of the United Nations Charter 
provides that— 

“Nothing in the present Charter shall pre- 
vent Members of the United Nations from 
entrusting the solution of their differenves 
to other tribunals by virtue of agreements 
already in existence or which may be con- 
cluded in the future.” 

No particular harm is done by the US. 
reservation which follows this phraseology, 
although, by resolution 171C(II), adopted on 
November 14, 1947, the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly expressed the view that, “pre- 
ferably and as far as possible,” arbitration 
clauses in treaties should envision submission 
of disputes to the International Court of 
Justice.™ 

THE MULTILATERAL TREATY RESERVATION 


Only Pakistan has copied the obscure reser- 
vation by which the United States purports to 
exclude from her acceptance of the compul- 
sory jurisdiction of the Court— 

“(c) Disputes arising under a multilateral 
treaty, unless (1) all parties to the treaty 
affected by the decision are also parties to 
the case before the Court; or (2) the United 
States of America specially agrees to juris- 
diction.” 

The origins of this lamentable reservation 
are found in the Dulles memorandum of 
July 10, 1946, which observed: 

“2. Reciprocity: Jurisdiction should be 
compulsory only when all of the other parties 
to the dispute have previously accepted the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. 

“Comment: The Court statute embodies 
the principle of reciprocity. It provides for 
compulsory jurisdiction only ‘in relation to 
any other state accepting the same obli- 
gation’ (art. 36(2)). Oftentimes, however, 
disputes, particularly under multilateral 
conventions, give rise to the same issue as 
against more than one other nation. Since 
the Court statute uses the singular ‘any 


other state,’ it might be desirable to make 


clear that there is no compulsory obligation 
to submit to the Court merely because one 
of the several parties to such dispute is 
similarly bound, the others not having 
bound themselves to become parties before 
the Court and, consequently, not being sub- 
ject to the charter provision (art. 94) 
requiring members to comply with decisions 
of the Court in cases to which they are a 
party.” = 

This incomprehensible statement, char- 
acterized by Judge Hudson as “a jumble of 
ideas,” * led the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations to observe that article 59 of 
the Court’s statute, providing that the 
Court’s decisions have “no binding force 
except between the parties and in respect 
of that particular case,” removed all cause 
for doubt. The committee added, however: 

“If the United States would prefer to 
deny jurisdiction without special agreement 
in disputes among several states, some of 
which have not declared to be bound, ar- 
ticle 36(3) permits it to make its declara- 
tion conditional as to the reciprocity of 
several of certain states.” * 

To meet Mr. Duiles’ objection, the com- 
mittee therefore proposed the text of the 
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US. reservation quoted above, and the US. 
Senate, on motion of Senator Vandenberg, 
adopted the reservation without clarifying 
debate, and without understanding its mean- 
ing or its implications.“ The language of 
the reservation betrays much confusion of 
thought. To this day no one is quite sure 
what it means. To the extent that the reser- 
vation requires that the United States “spe- 
cially agree(s)” to the Court’s jurisdiction, 
the special agreement will, as Judge Hudson 
observes, replace the declaration as the basis 
of the Court’s jurisdiction, and the United 
States will be denying the compulsory jur- 
isdiction of the Court in disputes arising 
from multilateral treaties. Whether the 
phrase, “affected by the decision,” writes 
Judge Hudson, “applies to the parties to the 
treaty, or only to the treaty itself, the Court 
would lack jurisdiction under the American 
declaration unless every party to the treaty 
is a party to the proceeding before the Court.” 
And if the phrase requires that all parties 
bound by the decision must be parties to 
the case before the Court, the reservation 
becomes meaningless.” Other commentators 
tell us that the Senate did not intend by this 
reservation to nullify the effect of the U.S. 
declaration in relation to disputes arising un- 
der multilateral treaties.” 

Since the record fails to support the view 
that either Mr. Dulles or the Senate had any 
clear grasp of the problem they vaguely en- 
visaged, one is forced to inquire whether 
there is any problem relating to the Court 
and multilateral treaties which creates a 
danger against which the United States needs 
protection by a reservation. There are hun- 
dreds of multilateral treaties currently in 
force to which the United States is a party. 
Although the United States, pursuant to its 
declaration under-article 36(2) of the stat- 
ute, eccepts the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the Court in all legal disputes concerning 
“(a) the interpretation of a treaty,” it is, by 
article 59 of the statute, clearly not bound by 
a decision of the Court in a case to which 
the United States is not a party. It may, 
nevertheless, believe that its interests will 
be affected by a decision of the Court con- 
struing a multilateral treaty to which the 
United States, as well as the litigants actu- 
ally before the Court, are parties. In such a 
case, the United States can fully protect its 
interests by intervening the the pending 
case.= The construction of the multilateral 
treaty given by the Court will then be bind- 
ing on the United States but, according to 
article 59, only “between the parties and in 
respect of that particular case.” It is not 
seen how this works injury to the United 
States merely because certain other parties 
to the multilateral treaty were not before 
the Court. Between them and the United 
States the Court’s interpretation has no 
binding force. This may be inconvenient, 
but the Court cannot, under its statute, re- 
quire states to intervene in cases before it. 
Nor can the multilateral treaty reservation 
of the United States accomplish this pur- 
pose. Its only effects are to nullify United 
States acceptance of compulsory jurisdiction 
and sterilize the rule of law with regard toa 
large and important category of cases. 

RESERVATIONS RATIONE TEMPORIs ™ 

By its current declaration, the United 
States limits acceptance of the Court’s com- 
pulsory jurisdiction to certain disputes here- 
after arising. One of the preliminary objec- 
tions filed by the United States in the Inter- 
handel case was to the effect that the Court 
lacked jurisdiction because the dispute was 
alleged to have arisen before August 26, 1946, 
the date of deposit of the U.S. declaration. 

The reasons for excluding a dispute from 
the operation of the rule of law merely be- 
cause it arose before a certain date are not 
obvious. The current declarations of 17 
States ® contain no reservations limiting the 
jurisdiction of the Court ratione temporis. 
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On the other hand, 22 declarations™ cur- 
rently in force contain such reservations. 
All 22 of these declarations limit acceptance 
of the Court’s compulsory jurisdiction to 
disputes arising after a certain date, and 
16 ® of the declarations contain the further 
limitation that the situations or facts giving 
rise to the dispute must also be subsequent 
to that date. The exclusion date is deter- 
mined by various formulae, frequently the 
date of entry into force of the declaration or 
(in case of renewals) of a prior declaration. 
Apparently only the Union of South Africa 
today follows the policy of excluding from 
each new declaration disputes for which 
jurisdiction had been accepted under the 
previous déclaration. 

It has been pointed out® that many of 
the great arbitrations of the past would not 
have come within the furisdiction of the 
tribunals if past situations or facts had been 
excluded by reservations ratione temporis. 
The potential development of the system of 
compulsory jurisdiction is also limited by 
the fact that, because of .the condition of 
reciprocity contained in article 36(2) of the 
Court’s Statute, reservations of disputes, 
situations, or facts ratione temporis may be- 
come available as defenses even to States 
which have included no such reservations in 
their declarations. 

It seems desirable that the United States 
should omit the reservation ratione temporis 
contained in the words “hereafter arising” 
when it deposits a new declaration. If, how- 
ever, reasons are thought to exist for ex- 
cluding certain past disputes from the opera- 
tion of the rule of law, the new declaration 
should at least accept compulsory jurisdic- 
tion for legal disputes arising after August 
26, 1946. - 

DATE OF TERMINATION 

Paragraph 8 of article 36 of the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice pro- 
vides, in part, that declarations may be made 
unconditionally *.* * or for a certain time.” 
Of declarations currently in force, 10 specify 
no time limit for their duration™ The 
declarations of Thailand and Cambodia are 
currently in force for designated periods 
of 10 years each, after which the declara- 
tion of Thailand will expire unless renewed 
and the Cambodian declaration will con- 
tinue in force subject to denunciation on 
notice. The declarations of Belgium (1958) 
and Japan (1958) are currently in force for 
5-year periods, after which each continues 
in force subject to denunciation on notice. 
The declaration of Turkey is apparently for 
a 5-year period, although it has twice been 
renewed retroactively after expiration. The 
declarations of Switzerland and Liechten- 
stein are terminable on l-year’s notice of 
denunciation. The declarations of the 
United States, China, and Mexico are now 
terminable on 6-months’ notice given at 
any time. The declarations of Luxembourg 
(1930), The Netherlands (1956), Denmark 
1956), Norway (1956), Sweden (1956) and 
Finland (1958), in force for 5-year periods, 
are automatically renewable for 5-year pe- 
riods unless notice of termination is given 
not less than 6 months prior to the expira- 
tion of any 5-year period. The declaration 
of Honduras (originally for 6 years) is also 
automatically renewable. 

All of these-declarations may reasonably be 
said to meet the requirement of the statute 
of being made unconditionally * * * or for 
a certain time. On the other hand, the dec- 
larations of Canada, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines, France, Liberia, Australia, Union of 
South Africa, Portugal, Israel, the United 
Kingdom, Pakistan, and the Sudan are cur- 
rently terminable on notice; and the dec- 
larations of Cambodia, Belgium, and Japan 
will become terminable on .notice after the 
elapse-of the time specified. This trend is 
unfortunate and has already been abused 
by States seeking to avoid being made re- 
spondents in particular cases.” 
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The provision of the current U.S, declara- 
tion that it is terminable on 6 months’ 
notice is not undesirable; but the Scandi- 
navian formula of automatic renewal for 5- 
year periods unless denunciation is made not 
less than 6 months prior to the expiration of 
any 5-year period is probably preferable. 


A SUGGESTION 


Tt is the considered judgment of the writer 
that the national and international inter- 
ests of the United States would be fully pro- 
tected and the rule of law in international 
affairs would be appreciably furthered if the 
United States, giving the required 6 months’ 
notice, withdrew its declaration of August 
14, 1946, and deposited a new declaration 
stipulating: 

“That the United States of America recog- 
nizes as compulsory ipso facto and without 
special agreement, in relation to any other 
State accepting the same obligation, the 
jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice, in conformity with article 36, para- 
graph 2, of the Statute of the Court, in all 
legal disputes concerning: 

“(a) the interpretation of a treaty; 

“(b) any question of international law; 

“(c) the existence of any fact which, if 
established, would constitute a breach of 
an international obligation; 

“(d) the nature or extent of the repara- 
tion to be made-for the breach of an inter- 
national obligation; 

“Provided, That this declaration shall re- 
main in force for a period of 5 years and 
shall be renewed by tacit agreement for 
further periods of 5 years unless it is de- 
nounced by notice received not less than 6 
months prior to the expiration of any such 
5-year period.” 


48 However, the Japanese Declaration of 
September 15, 1958, contains the following 
exclusion: “This declaration does not apply 
to disputes which the parties thereto have 
agreed or shall agree to refer for final and 
binding decision to arbitration or judicial 
settlement.” 

“ Australia, Belgium, Cambodia, Canada, 
France, Israel, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, The Sudan, Thailand, Turkey, 
Union of South Africa, United Kingdom. 

® For brief discussions of this reservation, 
see Lauterpacht, 10 Economica 145-147 
(1930) ; Hudson, op. cit. 469-470; Hambro, 25 
Brit. Year Bk. of Int. Law 145-148 (1948); 
Vulcan, 18 Acta Scandinavica Juris Gentium 
44-46 (1947-1948). 

5\U.N. General Assembly, 2d sess., Official 
Records, Resolutions, Sept. 16—Nov. 29, 1947 
(Doc. A/519), p. 104. 

= Loc. cit. 44. 

53 32 A.B.A.J. 836 (1946). 

* Report (cited in note 26), p. 6. 

5% 92 CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD 10618, 10621 
(79th Cong., 2d sess., Aug. 1, 1946). 

% Hudson, loc. cit. 836, 895. 

® Wilcox, loc. cit. note 39, at pp. 714~-716; 
Quincy Wright, 41, A.J.I.L. 445-452 (1947), 
and comment thereon by Hudson, 42 A.J.1.L. 
12-13 (1948). 

For a valuable analysis of the Statute and 
the practice of the Court, see Edvard Ham- 
bro, “The Interpretation of Multilateral 
Treaties by the International Court . of 
Justice,” 39 Grotius Society Transactions 
235-255 (1953). 

% Art. 63 of the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice provides: 

“1. Whenever the construction of a con- 
vention to which states other than those con- 
cerned in the case are parties is in question, 
the Registrar shall notify all such states 
forthwith. 

“2. Every state so notified has the right to 
intervene in the proceedings; but if it uses 
this right, the construction given by the 
judgment will be equally binding upon it.” 

%* For more detailed discussion, including 
an analysis of the Court’s jurisprudence with 


reference to reservations ratione tempocis, 
see the writer’s Hague Academy lectures for 
1958. 

® Bulgaria, Cambodia, China, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Honduras, Liech- 
tenstein, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Para- 
guay, Philippines, Portugal, Switzerland, 
Thailand, Uruguay. 

*! Australia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, 
El Salvador, Finland, France, Israel, Japan, 
Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, the Sudan, Sweden, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, United Arab 
Republic, United Kingdom, United States. 

* Australia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, 
Finland, France, Israel, Japan, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, New Zealand, the Sudan, Sweden, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, United King- 
dom. 

* Lauterpacht, 10 Economica 139-144. 

“Bulgaria (1921), Colombia (1937), Do- 
minican Republic (1924), El Salvador (1921), 
Haiti (1921), Nicaragua (1929), Panama 
(1921), Paraguay (1933), United Arab Re- 
public (1957), Uruguay (1921). 

% See C. H. M. Waldock, “Decline of the 
Optional Clause,” 32 British Year Book of 
International Law 244, 267 ff. (1955-56). 





The Risks You Run With Cheap 
Eyeglasses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. COAD. _Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this opportunity to acquaint my 
colleagues with an article which ap- 
peared in the April issue of Good House- 
keeping entitled “The Risks You Run 
‘With Cheap Eyeglasses.” ~ 

This article frankly discusses the risks 
involved in so-called quickie or cutrate 
eyeglasses and by so doing lends consid- 
erable support to my bill, H.R. 345, which, 
if enacted, would prohibit the advertise- 
ment in the District of Columbia of the 
retail sales price of eyeglasses. 

Prohibition of price advertising in a 
number of States have been successful 
in discouraging sales of questionable 
products used for ophthalmic purposes. 
The article follows: 


THE Risks You Run WiTH CHEAP EYEGLASSES 


They’re considerable, and many people are 
unaware of them. The glasses we’re talking 
about are sold by so-called quickie or cut- 
rate operators. They often advertise * while- 
you-wait service and free examinations and 
sell glasses for as little as $7 to $10 (in cases, 
for example, where the same customer might 
pay $20 or more for glasses through con- 
ventional sources). Although such glasses 
sometimes do their job adequately, there’s a 
strong chance that something will be wrong 
with them. That something could be minor 
enough to make little immediate difference 
to the wearer. But it could also be enough 
so that the glasses would aggravate, instead 
of correct, a vision problem. It could create 
totally new problems, and, in extreme cases, 
the result could be serious damage to vision. 
Here are some of the corners that can be 
cut in the process of delivering a cheap pair 
of glasses: ' : 





1Many States now prohibit price adver- 
tising for glasses. 
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The prescription may not be filled accu- 
rately. If you need glasses, an ethical ex- 
aminer will have tried to determine the 
exact specifications of lenses that will cor- 
rect your eye problem. Almost all places 
that sell glasses maintain a supply of ready- 
made lenses already ground to the most 
frequently called for specifications. It is 
quicker and cheaper to provide you with 
lenses directly out of sgock than to grind 
them especially for you or to do additional 
grinding on stock lenses: (A routine sam- 
pling by Good Housekeeping of glasses 
bought at cutrate stores in several cities 
indicate their lenses did not always meet the 
prescription. Some lenses were close to, but 
weren't the prescription. For example, in a 
pair of glasses that was bought for $7.50, 
one lens met prescribed specifications; but 
the other lens was off sufficiently to fail to 
give the correction that was needed.) 

The lenses may be of second-best quality. 
Even if ground to the same specifications, 
not all lenses are the same. Quickie dis- 
pensers often use what are known as toric 
lenses. These cost about 25 percent less 
than a new kind—corrected-curve lenses. 
Although a toric lens can meet a prescrip- 
tion’s exact specifications, the wearer still 
could get distortions and aberrations when 
looking through some parts of the lens. 
Corrected-curve lenses eliminate, or greatly 
minimize, such distortions: (The Good 
Housekeeping sampling turned up several 
cases where at least one of the lense used 
was toric.) Too, bargain operators often 
rely on inferior foreign-made lenses or on 
rejects and second-quality lenses from Amer- 
ican factories. These lenses may have vari- 
ous defects that may serious affect trans- 
mission of light. 

The optical center of the lens may not be 
placed correctly. Somewhere on the lens is 
a point that should be directly in front of the 
center of the pupil. This is called the 
optical center and is the main point of focus 
on the lens. In order to prevent any dis- 
comfort—commonly referred to as eye- 
strain—the optical center must be positioned 
properly. Accomplishing this sometimes in- 
volves @ process known as decentering the 
lens, when it is cut tosize. (Lenses brought 
from wholesalesr are much bigger than when 
they’re finally inserted into frames.) 

The fittings may be wrong. A proper 
fitting cannot be accomplished in the minute 
or two that frequently is allotted by quickie 
operators. In a first fitting, the fitter— 
using precise measuring instruments—de- 
cides where the optical center is on each lens. 
He also determines how large the lenses 
should be and what frame would be most 
desirable in size and comfort. After glasses 
are assembled, a fitter should check align- 
ment of the optical center with the pupils. 
If either fitting is careless, the wearer could 
fail to get full benefit of glasses that techni- 
cally met the prescription. 

Inferior frames may be used. Cheap, in- 
ferior frames lose shape rapidly. If the 
glasses slide down your nose, you no longer 
look through the correct optical center with- 
out strain. Among frames of glasses bought 
by Good Housekeeping, there was consider- 
able difference. Those on cheaper glasses 
were obviously inferior. 

Little service, if any, is provided after 
glasses are bought. All glasses, no matter 
what the price, may require adjustment of 
some kind after they've been worn for a 
while. A screw may have to be tightened, a 
sidepiece straightened, and so on. The rep- 
utable dispenser generally provides this serv- 
ice at no charge and encourages customers 
to use it. Such servicing isn’t always avail- 
able at the quickie stores. 

Mistakes, of course, occasionally happen 
even when glasses are bought from highly 
reliable dispensers. That’s why glasses 
should always be checked by the examiner 
who prescribed them. The conscientious 
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examiner—if he doesn’t provide the glasses 
himself—will insist that patients bring their 
glasses for a checkup. 

The basis of proper eye care is a regular, 
thorough examination by a competent prac- 
titioner, who prescribes glasses only when 
they’re necessary. Ophthalmologists—medi- 
cal doctors who specialize in care of the 
eye—either provide their patients with 
glasses or recommend reliable opticians— 
technicians who fit and make glasses—to fill 
the prescription. Optometrists—they are 
not M.D.’s, but are vision specialists licensed 
to examine eyes and prescribe glasses—usu- 
ally fill their own prescriptions. 

As a rule, cutrate eyeglass dispensers have 
examiners on the premises. The examina- 
tions they give rarely take more than 15 
minutes. Most ophthalmologists and optom- 
etrists say a complete eye examination re- 
quires at least 45 minutes. 





Protecting the Public Purse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in an 
editorial entitled “Protecting the Publ:c 
Purse,” the Journal of Accountancy re- 
cently took note of the variety of legis- 
lation before Congress which calls for 
financial reports. The editorial goes on 
to say that unless such financial state- 
ments are supported by independent 
audits and that unless such audits are 
“in accordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards” and by agents with 
professional qualification “there is very 
real danger that the public and public 
officials may think they are getting pro- 
tection when they are not.” 

Under.permission to extend remarks 
in the Recorp, I submit this editorial for 
the consideration of my colleagues: 

PROTECTING THE PUBLIC PURSE 

The U.S. Congress and Federal administra- 
tive agencies have recently been showing 
much interest in the financial reporting of 
organizations with which the Government is 
directly or indirectly concerned. 


Adequate financial statements are an ob- 


vious necessity wherever public money is in- 
volved. Government lending and regulatory 
agencies cannot perform their functions 
properly without such statements. In ad- 
dition, they are essential to proper manageé- 
ment of the reporting organization. These 
facts are receiving greatly increased recogni- 
tion both in legislation and in agency action. 

The Small Business Administration, for 
example has recently issued regulations re- 
quiring that any small business investment 
company licensed by SBA “shall submit at 
the end of each fiscal year, a report contain- 
ing financial statements for the year and an 
epinion thereon by an independent certified 
public accountant based on an audit con- 
ducted in accordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards” (Journal of Accountancy, 
January 1959, p. 14). 

The Pension and Welfare Funds Disclosure 
Act, passed in the closing days of Congress 
last summer, provided that the administra- 
tors of such funds must file with the Secre- 
tary of Labor each year financial reports 
“sworn to by the administrator, or certified 
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to by an independent certified or licensed 
accountant, on the basis of a comprehensive 
audit.” 

The Securities and Exchange Commission 
has, of course, since its inception required 
the filing of detailed financial reports with 
registration statements, and has also re- 
quired independent audits in connection 
with them, 

Another important Federal agency very 
much concerned with financial statements is 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
which requires them from local cooperatives 
borrowing Federal funds. About a decade ago 
REA decided that instead of relying entirely 
on its own staff for audits of electrification 
cooperatives, it would require independently 
audited statements, and specified that such 
audites be conducted by certified public ac- 
countants. 

In the present Congress, bills have been 


introduced calling for financial reports from 
labor unions, certain tax-exempt organiza- 
tions, public housing authorities, the Na- 
tional Association of State Militia, Federal 
credit unions, the Great Lakes Compact 
Commission, and certain activities of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. While it is un- 
likely that all or even many of these bills will 
be enacted during this session, there is every 
reason to believe that legal requirements for 
financial reports will becoime more wide- 
spread as time passes. 

Some of the bills now under consideration 
would require that the financial statements 
be supported by independent audits. Others, 
notably some of the labor proposals, are 
either vague or silent on this point. 

There is serious danger that legislation or 


agency regulations calling for financial re- 
ports may be adopted which will fall far 
short of the intended purpose. If audits 
are not required, or if auditors may be se- 
lected who lack the necessary qualifications, 
or if the scope of the auditor’s examination 
may be limited by the orcanization under 
examination, the effectiveness of require- 
ments that financial statements be filed with 
Government agencies may be undermined. 

The executive committee of the American 
Institute of CPA’s has given much thought 
to this problem. After careful consideration, 
the committee adopted a general policy 
which was reflected in the testimony of 
Research Director Carman G. Blough before 
the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency last January (Journal of Accounting, 
Mar. 1959, p. 73). The two basic points of 
this policy are: first, that any legislation 
requiring independent audits should pro- 
vide specification of the professional quali- 
fications of the auditor, either in the law 
itself or in regulations to be issued later: 
and second, that audits should be conducted 
“in accordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards.” Mr. Blough empha- 
sized the fact that this phrase has a clear 
meaning both in law and in rules of pro- 
fessional conduct. As all professional ac- 
countants know, it is part of the standard 
form of auditor’s opinion. Unless it is stated 
or clearly implied, the term “audit” by itself 
may have little significance. 

Without clear standards, there is very real 
danger that the public and public officials 
may think they are getting protection 
through adequate independent audits when 
they are not. 

The public—including the management of 
the organizations directly concerned—may 
even be dangerously misled by vague pro- 
visions for financial reporting which will be 
wholly insufficient to protect the public in- 
terest. 

The accounting profession has an import- 
ant job of public education to do while 


legislation and regulations of this nature are 
in the making. 


June 22 


Attorney Gilbert S. McClintock, of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following editorial from 
the Wilkes-Barre Record of Friday, June 
19, 1959, as well as an editorial from 
the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of the 
same date: 


{From the Wilkes-Barre Record, June 19, 
1959] 


GILBERT S. MCCLINTOCK 


Because it has been so useful, the life of 
Gilbert S. McClintock has spoken eldquently 
for itself. He was dedicated in the best sense 
of the word—in terms of service—to the wel- 
fare and advancement of the community and 
of a host of its institutions. The list is long 
and varied. It reflects Mr. McClintock’s will 
and zeal for worthwhile undertakings. He 
was wholehearted in pursuing them and nev- 
er seemed to lack the energy to give of his 
best to every cause that enlisted his support 
and leadership although his interests cov- 
ered a wide range. 

He was a son of Andrew Hamilton Mc- 
Clintock and a, grandson of Andrew Todd 
McClintock, two. distinguished lawyers. 

Admitted to the bar in March 1912, Gilbert 
McClintock was a member of the American, 
Pennsylvania, and New York Bar Associa- 
tions. He was a graduate of Princeton in 
1908 and of the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School. Whether he was identified with 
commercial, financial, cultufal, or philan- 
thropic organizations, Mr. McClintock was 
not only a forceful leader but'an adviser 
whose counsel was invariably sought and 
highly respected. 

His stature was shown by his many high 
posts in industry, banking, church, civic 
life, and cultural organizations. His was a 
career of enduring service and worth, and 
any one of a number of posts that he held 
would have made him well known far outside 
the confines of the community as well as 
within. As examples, he was chairman of 
the board of Glen Alden Corp. and of Miners 
National Bank of Wilkes-Barre. He rated as 
a chief founder of Wilkes College. He was 
a prime mover in Wyoming Valley Commu- 
nity Chest. Children’s Service Center was 
conceived and promoted by him. He was 
largely instrumental in starting the Boy 
Scouts in Wyoming Valley, and “Who’s Who 
in America” listed him as a member of the 
library council and advisory council, depart- 
ment of art and archeology of Princeton 
University. He was one of a group of men 
who promoted the establishment of an art 
museum on a site at South Street between 
South River and West River Streets. A group 
of wealthy people had agreed to contribute 
when the depression came along resulting in 
a suspension of the undertaking. 

The setbacks of the anthracite business 
found Gilbert McClintock continuing his in- 
terest in its welfare and showing a concern 
against any mishandling in this industry. 

Considering the character and the breadth 
of his activities and the fact that his career 
was unmatched, Gilbert McClintock prob- 
ably made the most valuable contribution to 
Wyoming Valley of any man in its history. 

His associates in all his endeavors will 
miss him sadly for he was a friendly indi- 
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vidual with the respect of all and the affec- 
tion of everybody who knew him well. 


[From the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, Fri- 
day, June 19, 1959] 


GriperT S. McCLInTocR: 


Lawyer, banker, industrialist, civic leader, 
educator, philanthropist, clubman, and 
member of a distinguished family, Gilbert 
S. McClintock easily qualified for a place 
among Wilkes-Barre’s leading citizens. 

Son of Attorney Hamilton McClintock and 
grandson of Attorney Andrew Todd McClin- 
tock, whose roots were deep in the soil of 
the area and who were outstanding citizens 
of their day, Attorney McClintock inherited, 
among other things, prestige and a promi- 
nent place in the community. But he was 
not satisfied to rest on the laurels of his 
forebears. He carved a new career for him- 
self and enhanced the family's reputation 
for public service. 

Attorney McClintock stood out in so many 
fields that it is impossible to identify him 
with one. Many men are known because of 
their profession, business or some extra- 
curricular activity. But Attorney McClin- 
tock was preeminent in so many spheres 
that he defied normal classification. If 
anything served as a measure of his worth 
to the community, it was this: 

As chairman.of the board of Glen Alden 
Corp. and the Miners National Bank of 
Wilkes-Barre, he made a substantial con- 
tribution to the economy of the region, his 
decisions affecting thousands of families. 

Despite the pressure of private interests, 
he gave unstintingly of his time, talents, 
and resources in community service, heading 
such institutions and organizations as the 
United Fund, Community Chest, Boy Scouts 
of America, Wilkes College, Legal Aid Soci- 
ety, Society of Arts and Sciences, and 


Graphic History Society of America. He was 
identified with more than a score of other 


bodies as a director or officer. In many in- 
stances, as in the oase of Wilkes College 
and Wyoming Valley Council of Boy Scouts, 
to cite two examples, he was a founder. 

The record is lengthy and impressive. 
The public knows most of the story, but not 
all, especially his benefactions. He was for- 
ever doing things behind the scenes, just 
as a few weeks ago he gave a valuable paint- 
ing of President Madison to Princeton 
University. 

Associates knew him as a warm friend, 
independent thinker, and good neighbor and 
citizen. Wilkes-Barre had reason to be 
grateful to this native son who served it so 
long and ably. His sudden death yesterday 
afternoon leaves a void in the community. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cops or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trriz 44, SECTION 181. ConcrEessionaL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNncreEs- 
SIONAL REcOrD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take .11 needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the ConGrEssionaL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof, 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Titte 44, Secrion 182b. SamMzE; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 74%, -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. “These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp foriday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
Pp. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without sing delay in the 
publication of the r proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 

addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RrEcorp. 

1. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fxed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received In the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNcGrEesstonaL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 





Monday, June 22, 1959 


Datly Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate cleared for. President bill on wheat support and adopted conference 


report on housing bill. 


House debated bill relating to interpretations of conflicts of Federal and 


State laws. 


Senate 


Chamber Action | 
Routine Proceedings, pages 10353-10389 


Bills Introduced: 16 bills and 5 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2212-2227; S.J. Res. 111; S. Con. 
Res. 50-51; and S. Res. 135-136. Pages 10355-10356 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 551, to declare portions of Bayous Terrebonne and 
LeCarpe, La., to be nonnavigable streams (S, Rept. 
409) ; 

S. 1356, to increase an authorization relative to dam 
No. 3 on the Big Sandy River, Ky. (S. Rept. 410) ; 

S. 1264, to provide for a program to eradicate the dog- 
fish shark in the Pacific coastal waters, with amend- 
ments (S. Rept. 411); ; 

S. 1451, mutual security program for fiscal 1960, with 
amendment (S. Rept. 412); 

S. 283, 1135, 1705, 1828, 539, 640, 1791, and S. 1940, 
private bills (S. Repts. 413-420, respectively) ; 

H.R. 4693, to amend the Bankruptcy Act so as to con- 
solidate referees’ salary and expense funds, with amend- 
ment (S. Rept. 421); 

H.R. 7176, fiscal 1960 appropriations for general Gov- 
ernment matters, with amendments (S. Rept. 422); 

H.R. 7040, fiscal 1960 appropriations for independent 
offices, with amendments (S. Rept. 423); 

H.R. 7343, fiscal 1960 appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice, and the judiciary, with 
amendments (S. Rept. 424) ; and 

S. Res, 135, authorizing appointment of a special com- 
mittee to represent U.S. Senate at ceremonies in Juneau, 
Alaska, on July 4, 1959, where the first U.S. flag bearing 
49 stars will be flown (no written report)—referred to 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

Pages 10354-10355 


Bill Referred: One House-passed bill was referred to 
appropriate committee. Page 10351 


Printing—Bristol Harbor, Maine: Report of Secre- 
tary of Army on review of report dated May 6, 1959, 
from Chief of Engineers on Bristol Harber, Maine, was 
ordered to be printed as S. Doc. 30. Page 10365 


D510 


Alaska Rail and Highway Commission: Senate con- 
curred in House amendment to and cleared for Presi- 


dent S. 498, to extend life of Alaska Rail and Highway 


Commission. Page 10381 


Airport Compact: Senate passed with committee 
amendments S, 2183, granting the consent of Congress 
to interstate compacts for the development of operation 
of airport facilities. Page 10383 


Bills Placed on Calendar: Two bills, as follows; were 
ordered to be placed on calendar: H.R. 5515, to increase 
an authorization relative to dam No. 3 on the Big Sandy 
River, Ky.; and H.R. 7500, mutual security program for 
fiscal 1960. Page 10351 


Legislative Program: Majority leader announced that 
highest priority will be given on the program ahead to 
appropriation bills and conference reports.. He pointed 
out that the following three appropriation bills were 
reported today and will be taken up as soon as possible— 
H.R. 7176, general Government matters appropriations; 
H.R. 7040, independent offices appropriations; and H.R. 
7343, State-Justice appropriations. Reported bills on 
calendar may be called up on motion at any time, and 
Senate will meet in evening sessions and on Saturday, 
if necessary, to complete legislative action on the appro- 
priation bills by July 1. It. was also pointed out that 
S. 1512, transferring responsibility for making appraisals 
from FCA to Federal land banks, and S. 1513, to clarify 
status of Federal land banks, will be taken up as soon - 
as they are cleared with Members interested. 
, Pages 10352-10353, 10381 
Housing: By 56 yeas to 31 nays (motion to reconsider 
tabled), Senate adopted conference report on S. 57, 
Housing Act of 1959. 
S. Con. Res. 51, to make a technical correction in the 
enrollment of S. 57, was adopted. 
Pages 10383-10384, 10389-10436 


_ Wheat: Message from House rejecting conference. re- 


port on S. 1968, to strengthen the wheat marketing 
quota and price support program, was laid down and 
Senate then adopted by 44 yeas to 40 nays (motion to 





Need To Strengthen Columbia Basin 
Interagency Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L, NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp a 
thoughtful editorial from the Oregonian, 
of Portland, of June 16, 1959, which 
urges a vigorous Columbia Basin Inter- 
agency Committee in order to recom- 
mend sound and wise regional water- 
development programs for the Pacific 
Northwest. ” 

In addition, the Oregon Daily Journal 
of Portland, Oreg., of June 16 has like- 
wise advocated a more decisive role for 
the Columbia Basin Interagency Com- 
mittee. I ask unanimous consent that 
this informative editorial, entitled 
“Stronger Role for CBIAC,” also be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


[From the Oregonian, June 16, 1959] 
NEED FoR Stronc CBIAC 


The Columbia Basin Interagency Com- 
mittee is reappraising its role in the North- 
west and some of its members seem deter- 
mined to make CBIAC a stronger force for 
comprehensive development of the region’s 
water resources. The Oregonian, which has 
been critical of the committee’s failure to 
put together a master plan, supplement- 
ing that of the Army engineers for naviga- 
tion, flood control, and power, and its 
avoidance of the controversial, roadblock 
issues, is hopeful if skeptical. 

CBIAC certainly can improve its work by 
establishing a small, permanent staff and a 
secretary who'is not changed each year with 
the chairmanship. This probably will be 
done. But then what? 

It was made very clear at a meeting at 
Timberline Lodge, Friday, both by members 
of the parent Federal Interagency Commit- 
tee in Washington, D.C., and by Maj. Gen. 
J.&. Bragdon, Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Public Works Planning, that the 
regional representatives of the seven cabinet 
departments on (BIAC must operate “within 
the framework” of their departmental laws 
and policies. In other words, CBIAC cannot 
make decisions; it can only advise and rec- 
ommend. 

The committee has made some ‘recom- 
mendations, as in the request for funds for 
fishery research. But when it comes to the 
point of saying what dams should be built, 
it is often stymied. In the Middle Snake, 
for example, the Federal Power Commission 
refused a license for Mountain Sheep Dam 
and suggested construction of Nez Perce 
Dam; the Department of Interior wants a 
high dam at Pleasant Valley site; the Army 
favors a high dam at“Mountain Sheep. Any 
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one of these projects would rule out the 
others. 

Since CBIAC no longer has a rule of unani- 
mity, it could, however, express its views and 
work in a positive way for accomplishment of 
such congressional proposals as self-financing 
of the Columbia River power system and 
making a Federal corporation out of Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. It remains a 
question whether CBIAC will wish to get 
involved in this controversy in which po- 
litical battlelines already have formed in 
the region and nationally. But how can it 
justify its existence if it fails to act in a 
matter so important to the Federal water 
program in the Northwest? 

CBIAC has taken no leadership, either, in 
seeking congressional restoration of Western 
States’ water rights destroyed by the Supreme 
Court decision in the Pelton Dam case, de- 
spite the presence of seven Governors as 
nominal members of the committee. 

The Governors have produced little lead- 
ership to justify their’ addition to CBIAC, 
although sporadically they have been active. 
Gov. Mark Hatfield, of Oregon, now is taking 
the lead in seeking a stronger CBIAC. We 


*hope he prevails on other Governors to par- 


ticipate in the work of the committee, rather 
than delegating their seats to subordinates. 
Governor Hatfield Friday suggested that posi- 
tive decisions might be achieved by changing 
the bylaws to provide that a majority vote 
of the States and a majority vote of the Fed- 
eral departments should govern. 

The 1954 charter of CBIAC charges the 
committee, along with coordination and 
planning, “to provide means by which con- 
flicts may be resolved” and “to promote reso- 
lution of interagency problems at the regional 
level.” It has failed to meet these ob- 
jectives. With a dozen: Federal agencies 
active in the water resources field, and some- 
times working at cross-purposes, the need for 
this type of coordination and resolution of 
conflicts is demanding. CBIAC is the only 
agency, weak as it has been, that is sufficient- 
ly representative to do the work. We will 
watch the reorganization movement with in- 
terest and hope for success. 


[From the Portland (Oreg.) Journal, June 
16, 1959} 


STRONGER ROLE For CBIAC 


That organization is the strongest which 
is willing, now and then, to take a frank 
look at itself, acknowledge its defects and 
seek ways to remedy them. 

The fact that the Columbia Basin inter- 

agency committee has done this, in forth- 
right discussions at Timberline Lodge last 
Friday, might very well be interpreted, then, 
as a sign of strength rather than of weak- 
ness. ‘ 
It should be noted that Gov. Mark Hat- 
field’s criticism of the CBIAC were pref- 
aced by an acknowledgment of its achieve- 
ments “in providing a forum for discussion 
and dissemination to the public of facts and 
group thinking” and in developing essential 
basic data on resource development through 
its subcommittees and task forces. 

Governor Hatfield was not the first to sug- 
gest that the CBIAC ought to play a stronger 
role in resolving conflicts which are barriers 
to basin development. 

Brig. Gen. Allen F. Clark, North Pacific 
division engineer, CBIAC chairman for the 


past year, has been saying somewhat the 
same thing. The CBIAC executive subcom- 
mittee prior to Friday’s meeting had outlined 
some proposals designed to clarify its goals 
and strengthen its authority in matters of 
resource development. 

The same subcommittee has now been 
charged with producing a positive program 
for achieving some of these aims. This will 
not be an easy task. For the CBIAC repre- 
sents Federal agencies which sometimes have 
conflicting interests and States which may 
have differing views relative to the merits or 
demerits of a given preject. 

Further, the committee cannot escape the 
fact that the final responsibility in the au- 
thorization and financing of Federal proj- 
ects lies with Congress. At best, the 
CBIAC’s pipeline to that body will be a long 
and sometimes leaky one. 

But Congress would listen better if the 
voices from the Pacific Northwest were less 
blurred by conflicts among ourselves. The 
Corps of Engineers itself has sought to re- 
duce the blurring. Its revised 308 review 
report tried to take into account the varying 
interests of different segments of our econ- 
omy. But it obviously did not and ¢d6uld not 
satisfy everybody. Voices against the report 
have been loud enough to hurt many of its 
proposals in congress. 

The CBIAC has already acted to point out 
those projects on which there is little or no 
conflict. It has taken preliminary steps to 
analyze and determine the validity of the ob- 
jections to some of the others. 

Its ability in the future to speak with a 
stronger voice in behalf of Pacific Northwest 
resource development will depend to some 
degree on the willingness of the people of our 
region themselves to recognize that no par- 
ticular interest can have all its wants in one 
phase of development without stepping on 
somebody else’s toes. 

The term “comprehensive development” 
is bandied about freely. But there are prac- 
tical limits to “comprehensiveness.” What 
we need to seek is “optimum development,” 
that which offers the most in return to all the 
people on the basis of reasonable com- 
promises where obvious conflicts exist. Per- 
haps the CBIAC can take the lead in trying 
to build the kind of “public climate” neces- 
sary to achieve this. 


Russian View of Vote on Nomination of 
Lewis L. Strauss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, it is in- 
teresting to note that the news media 
behind the Iron Curtain have inter- 
preted the vote on the nomination of 
Mr. Lewis L. Strauss as a blow to the 
prestige of the President. 
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I ask that an Associated Press dis- 
patch from Vienna, Austria, be printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp.~ 

There being no objection, the dispatch 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Vienna, Austria.—The Senate’s refusal to 
confirm Lewis Strauss as Secretary of Com- 
merce was reported by Communist bloc 
broadcasters in Austria today as follows: 

“This was a blow at Eisenhower's prestige, 
the like of which no President had suffered 
in 3 decades. But then Strauss was a big 
banker who got his admiral’s rank for pro- 
ducing atom bombs, and he was also noted 
for advocating the most reactionary views in 
domestic and foreign policies of the United 
States.” 





Responsibilities of a Citizen in a 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, three visitors have come to 
my office this week from New Jersey. 
They are high school juniors who will 
spend the next 3 weeks in Washington 
on summer senatorial scholarships. 
They will visit legislators and other 
Government officials. They will gather 
data on projects which interest them. 
The two boys and one girl were chasen 
by a panel of newspaper judges from 400 
students who submitted entries from the 
entire State. The judges paid particu- 
lar attention to essays written by the 
students with each entry. I, and others, 
have been impressed by these essays; the 
students have given serious thought to 
the theme: “My Responsibilities as a 
Citizen in a Democracy.” 

I ask unanimous consént to have these 
three essays printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

WINNING Essay SUBMITTED BY Miss ZOHARA 
MUSHINSKY, OF HAMILTON HIGH SCHOOL, 
TRENTON, NJ. 

Just 3 months ago I stood before a judge at 
the Federal Naturalization Court, in Trenton, 
and with my heart full of joy took the oath 
that made me a citizen of the United States. 
My happiness was tinged with a little guilt, 
however, when I thought of the multitudes 
who had dreamed, hoped, fought, and even 
died for such rights and privileges as I was 
about to receive by merely raising my right 
hand and repeating a few words. This land 
had welcomed us when we were driven from 
my native country by the engulfing Red ter- 
ror of communism. Here we found shelter; 
peace, and above all, the blessed freedom 
which had once been only a hopeless longing. 
We had been relieved of the fear which once 
was a constant part of our lives. 

But I was once again afraid as I remem- 
bered that my own country had once been 
free, and its citizens had not always worn 
the heavy yoke of totalitarian rule. Its peo- 
ple, feeling safe and secure, had become 
apathetic and careless of their duties toward 
their country. When World War II came, it 
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found the country unprepared and unable to 
mobilize rapidly. After the bitter years of 
fighting, a weakened and exhausted nation 
fell easy prey into the jaws of the Russian 
trap. The citizens emerged from their 
lethargy too late; they had not lived up to 
their responsibilities, and so democracy was 
denied them. 

“Could this happen here, also?” I asked 
myself. Yet I already knew the answer. It 
could happen anywhere, for a free country 
can remain free only so long as each and 
every individual works to maintain that 
precious liberty. American citizenship 
brought me many rights and privileges, and 
the only way in which I can express my grati- 
tude and love to my new country is by care- 
fully fulfilling all the obligations which citi- 
zenship entails. 

For many years we had been kept ignorant 
of true world conditions by strictly censored 
newspapers which showed the Marxist point 
of view. We were surprised at the diversified 
opinions found in American newspapers and 
at the factual reporting. To help maintain 
this freedom of the press, it is my duty, as it 
is the duty of all citizens, to read these 
papers and keep informed of America’s 
achievements and problems. Freedom of 
speech has been granted us here, but we 
might use it wisely and well. It is our sacred 
obligation to speak openly against tyranny 
and injustice wherever we may find it. For 
if we fail to live up to this, one of our most 


important responsibilities, we may one day _ 


find that free voice silenced, because we 
failed to use it in a time of crisis. 

The highest privilege granted to a citizen 
also bears with it the weightiest duties and 
most sacred obligations. It is the right to 
participate in our country’s Government, 
our right to determine in whose hands we 
shall place the fate of oyr Nation, the right 
to vote. It is the responsibility of every 
citizen, as it one day shall also be mine, 
to vote at every election and to always select 
the candidate who will best serve democ- 
racy’s cause. Freedom flourishes only when 
an uncorrupted, honest government rules. 
The.duty to provide America with such un- 
impeachable administration rests with its 
citizens. 

The United States has been described thus, 
“A government of the people, by the people, 
#nd for the people, whose just powers are 
derived from the consent of the governed.” 
America has always dealt uprightly and 
fairly with her citizens. Never once has our 
Government failed us. 


It is therefore our moral obligation to be 
equally just and honest in our dealings 
with the Government and to rally to our 
Nation’s defense in any emergency. It is a 
citizen’s duty, not only to protect his coun- 
try in time of war, but also in peacetime by 
supporting such organizations as the Civil 
Defense and the Red Cross. America spends 
billions annually for the defense and welfare 
of her citizens. Consequently, it is every 
citizen's responsibility to pay his income 
tax honestly and willingly, for it bears the 
expense of the many privileges we all enjoy. 

The United States has given me, an indi- 
vidual citizen, more than I shall ever be 
able to repay. Perhaps living up to my re- 
sponsibilities as a citizen in this democracy 
will serve as partial recompense for the 
glorious gift of liberty which was given my 
family in the haven we found. 

If I could speak to every American and 
know that my words woulkti be heard, I would 
say, “Do your duty to your country with 
eagerness and pride, for by doing so, you 
guard this Nation from the tragic fate which 
has befallen half the earth. Each respon- 
sibility well carried out helps the flame of 
democracy burn a little brighter, shedding 
healing light on this partially darkened 
world.” 
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WINNING Essay SUBMITTED BY MR. ANTHONY 
NOWELS, STUDENT OF MANASQUAN HIGH 
ScHOOL, MANASQUAN, N.J. 


The greatest single threat to the peace and 
advancement of the American people today 
is not the Soviet Union, nor the hydrogen 
bomb. Granted, that these offer a very real 
danger to us and all peace-loving nations, 
but they can never represent as great a dan- 
ger as the apparent apathy and indifference 
on the part'of a great many Americans. 

Every person who lives in our democracy 
is granted certain privileges, and in return 
is expected to accept responsibilities. Un- 
fortunately, many people are endangering 
their own country by a lack of interest or 
refusal to take an active part in their own 
Government. The laxity of so many citizens, 
even as far as their hard-fought-for right to 
vote, is one of the best examples of this prob- 
lem, which constitutes a malignant threat to 
democracy on every governmental level. 

In view of this, I see two very real respon- 
sibilities: First to make sure that I am not 
guilty of this negligence, that I will vote 
when I come of age, that I will keep myself 
informed, and familiarize myself with impor- 
tant issues; and especially to check the rec- 
ords of the various candidates and evaluate 
their platforms. Also a participation in 
community affairs, the preservation and pro- 
tection of my civil rights, as well as the 
rights of others, is of prime importance. And 
if I should enter the fleld of politics as a 
candidate, it would be my duty to honestly 
represent my constituents, refrain from any 
connection with special interest or pressure 
groups, and to retain independence of judg- 
ment and action. I must in all ways be a 
participating member who helps to make our 
democracy a functioning reality instead of a 
beautiful dream. 

The second, and most difficult responsi- 
bility, is not only to stamp out this apathy 
and dangerous indifference, a blight if al- 
lowed to spread, that could easily bring an 
end to the democratic system of government; 
but to instill the pride of being an American. 
I must be willing to take the initiative to 
organize and to inform other people of their 
obligations as Americans, 

It is important that I, together with my 
fellow citizens, create an active interest in 
civic affairs and in our Government so that 
the best qualified persons are selected for the 
most important job: That of governing the 
people of the United States. 





WINNING ESSAY SUBMITTED BY MR. DONALD H. 
READ, STUDENT oF RIDGEWOOD HIGH SCHOOL, 
RIDGEWOOD, N.J. 


“I hereby declare, on oath, that I will ab- 
solutely and entirely renounce and abjure 
all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign 
prince, potentate, state of sovereignty of 
whom or which I have heretofore béén a sub- 
ject or citizen; that I will support and de- 
fend the Constitution and laws of the United 
States of America against all enemies, for- 
eign and domestic; that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same; and that 
I take this obligation freely and without 
any mental reservation or purpose of eva- 
sion: so help me God.” 

There are the words uttered by an alien 
as he becomes a citizen of the United States. 
He has pledged to renounce and support 
many principles of government. Are not 
those who are citizens by virtue of American 
birth similarly pledged? What does our 
oath hold us to? What must we do as citi- 
zens of this Nation? 

In the first place a citizen must defend 
our Constitution and laws. These laws have 
been set up as guides for our particular 
segment of democratic civilization. The 
Constitution is the supreme law of the land; 
the other laws are the detailed guides. The 
citizen’s support of the laws should not be 
Passive nor should it be one of blind ac- 
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ceptance. He should know the Constitution ~ 
and understand the laws which affect him. 
If he feels that a law is wrong he should 
do all that he can to have it corrected; but 
if it proves to be best for the majority of 
people, he must obey it. 

Secondly, the citizen must be active in his 
support of the Government. The basis of a 
democratic state is an informed public. It 
is the duty of every citizen to be aware of 
what is happening in his Government, what 
candidates for office stand for, what changes 
can be made for the better, what his part can 
be in local and national affairs. A citizen 
has a privilege to vote—it is also his duty. 
The ballot is the greatest tool of democracy. 
One of the greatest freedoms given to us is 
the right of choice. To use.this freedom well 
when we go to the polls we must know some 
very definite things: what the power of each 
elected official is, all one can find out about 
both candidates, what qualifications are 
necessary for the office, as much as possible 
about each proposal for referendum. 

The citizen must be willing and eager to 
serve his country in the best way he can. He 
must be ready to accept public office and do 
his best to be as successful a public servant 
as private citizen. 

The third point is defense of this Nation. 
The citizen must defend the laws, the Gov- 
ernment, and the country as a whole from 
internal and external enemies. This defense 
should be by peaceful means, if possible, but 
by force of arms if necessary. This is our 
Government, our Nation, our home; we must 
preserve it at all costs. 

The people who take the oath of allegiance 
have worked and studied to become citizens. 
They realize the value of the democratic life 
in the United States, for they have had the 
experience of living under other types of gov- 
ernment. Should these new citizens be more 
aware of their duties than are we? No. 
We must be just as ready as they to assume 
the duties, responsibilities, and privileges of 
our Government. We must inform our- 
selves, vote with great care and decision, 
and serve our local, State, and national gov- 
ernments to the best of our abilities. 





Millions Affected by Rural Redevelopment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
more than 15 million Americans would 
be eligible for rural redevelopment bene- 
fits under the provisions of area redevel- 
opment legislation, S. 722, as reported 
by the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

According to information furnished 
me, the population of the 663 counties in 
the United States likely to benefit from 
the rural redevelopment provisions of 
the bill was 15.5 million in 1958, and con- 
stituted 18 percent of the total popula- 
tion of the 20 States in which they are 
located. 

These rural counties included more 
than half the population in some States. 
For example, in Mississippi, they repre- 
sented 89 percent of the State’s popula- 
tion; in South Carolina, 74 percent; in 
West Virginia, 70 percent; in Arkansas, 
60 percent; and in Alabama, 56 percent. 
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The States in which these rural coun- 
ties eligible for rural redevelopment 
benefits included between 25 and 50 per- 
cent of the population were Tennessee 
with 43 percent, Kentucky with 37 per- 
cent, and North Carolina with 30 per- 
cent. 

Other States with significant propor- 
tions of their population in the rural 
distressed counties were Georgia with 
23 percent, Louisiana with 21 percent, 
and my own State of Oklahoma with 16 
percent. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I should 
like to insert the following table which 
gives statistical data in this connection: 
Population in counties eligible for rural 

redevelopment benefits under area rede- 











velopment legislation (S. 722, House 

revision ) 

Counties eligible for rural 
redevelopment benefits 
State | Percent- 
Number | Population} age of 
of (1958) State 
counties popula- 
tion 
| 

TO i asc 663 | 15, 531, 600 18,2 
Alabama...-..-.----- 55 | 1,782, 100 56.0 
AE. cc ccc case 59 | 1,044, 200 59.5 
ENE. Chinon diesis 15 273, 300 6.2 
NN dak cmeiercauth 76 885, 600 23.1 
Ev dunsicaitack- 3 20, 400 .2 
Kentucky..--.------- 45 806, 400 26. 6 
TLAGISIIMS, ...o<n0ccos- 28 656, 600 21.0 
Michigan-..... als 5 69, 700 9 
Minnesota... 2 51, 200 2.0 
Mississippi--. 76 | 1,892, 800 88.5 
Missouri- --- 19 220, 900 5.1 
New Mexico........-- 5 69, 000 7.7 
North Carolina_..-..-- 44 | 1,373,900 30.3 
SOS addins cpodimexie 3 77, 000 8 
Oklahoma..-.......-. 20 361, 400 15.9 
South Carolina.-...-. 36 | 1,767, 500 74.4 
ORROMIIG Soc. cc nnses 70 | 1,479, 500 42. 6 
I a cna is nin racks wet 36 612, 200 6.4 
WRENS. Sac ccnccsees 29 715, 400 18.2 
West Virginia.......- 37 | 1, 372, 500 69. 9 





Mr. Speaker, as a further example of 
the support for this area redevelopment 
legislation, I should like to insert in the 
ReEcorp at this point a copy of the reso- 
lution adopted by the Conference of 
Southern State Municipal Leagues and 
Cities: 

RESOLUTION ON AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILLS 
ADOPTED BY CONFERENCE OF SOUTHERN 
STATE MUNICIPAL LEAGUES AND CITIES, JUNE 
12-13, 1959, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Where as the Conference of Southern State 
Municipal Leagues and municipal officials, 
sponsored jointly by the American Munici- 
pal Association, has considered the enormous 
benefits to States and communities in the 
southeastern United States of the area re- 
development bill approved by the Senate (S. 
722) and under consideration in the House 
of Representatives of the U.S. Congress; and 

Whereas S. 722 provides $389.5 million of 
loans and grants to foster industrial growth, 
with one-half of the funds earmarked for 
underdeveloped rural areas and one-half for 
large industrial centers with chronic un- 
employment; and 

Whereas 65 percent of the total loans and 
grants authorized by the bill will be avail- 
able to southern communities in 628 under- 
developed rural counties and to 53 southern 
cities with excessive unemployment; and 

Whereas the depressed areas legislation 
proposed by the President (H.R. 4278) dis- 
criminates against the South by eliminating 
all assistance to rural areas, 94 percent of 
which are located in the South; and 
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Whereas the provisions of S. 722 will accel- 
erate the balancing of industry with agricul- 
ture in depressed rural areas, thereby reduc- 
ing the enormously costly emigration of 
population and affording permanent relief 
from the billions of dollars of annual sub- 
sidies now poured into rural areas to sup- 
port farm income: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Conference of South- 
ern State Municipal Leagues and Cities 
urges the Members of Congress for the South 
to support a sound area redevelopment bill 
and oppose the proposal of the President 
and others (H.R. 4278) whic’ discrimantes 
against the South by eliminating all assist- 
ance to depressed rural areas; and be it 

Resolved further, That a copy of this reso- 
lution and the statement of fact adopted by 
this conference be transmitted to all Mem- 
bers of Congress from the southeast and to 
the mayors of some 2,000 southern com- 
munities which would benefit from the pro- 
visions of S. 722. 

& 


a — 


National Parks as a Source of Prosperity 
Through Encouraging the Tourist 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have been sponsoring two bills which 
have as their goal—although via differ- 
ent methods—the establishment of a na- 
tional seashore park in the Oregon 
Dunes and Sea Lion Caves. 

Some bitter-end opponents of my pro- 
posals, as contained in S. 1526 and S. 
2010, have charged that the Oregon 
Dunes National Seashore would be a 
failure because they allege that the 
Olympic National Park — northward 
along the Pacific seaboard—is a failure. 

I challenge that claim, Mr. President. 
To my knowledge, no national park is a 
failure. However, I might be said to be 
a@ prejudiced witness. The same cannot 
be said about Lawrence E. Davies, dis- 
tinguished and accurate correspondent 
in the Western States for America’s 
No. 1 newspaper, the New York Times. 

In the New York Times of June 22, 
1959, Mr. Davies has written an exten- 
sive dispatch from Port Angeles, Wash., 
about the 1959 tourist prospects for the 


-Olympic National Park. The headline 


sets the theme of the article. It reads: 
“Olympic Park Set for Busy Summer.” 

That tells volumes, Mr. President. 
Further on in the course of his informa- 
tive article Mr. Davies writes: 

Port Angeles, a city of 15,000, has sub- 
stituted tourism for its once thriving lumber 
industry. It has been rapidly building 
motels and now boasts it has 500 units for 
park visitors. 


Mr. President, if our Oregon Dunes and 
Sea Lion Caves National Seashore is 
established, I predict that prosperity 
through tourism likewise will come to the 
Oregon seacoast communities of Flor- 
ence, Reedsport, Newport, and others. 
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Why should national parks bring pros- 
perity elsewhere but not to Oregon? 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the dispatch by Lawrence E. Davies, of 
the New York Times staff, from that 
newspaper of June 22. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 22, 1959] 


O._rmpic ParK SET ror Busy SUMMER—MIL- 
LION VISTroRS EXPECTED IN SEASON—SCIEN- 
tists Stupy CLIMATE From OLYMPUS 


(By Lawrence E. Davies) 


Port ANGELES, WASH., June 21.—Science 
and the great American motoring public 
have begun their 1959 summer invasions of 
Olympic National Park. 

Science is curious about glaciers and cli- 
mate. A five-man party established itself 
last week on Blue Glacier high up on Mount 
Olympus, the tallest peak in this primeval 
area of northwest Washington. 

At the same time a summer crew of 
seasonal rangers and naturalists completed 
training. They will help handle more than 
1 million prospective visitors on the park’s 
“600 miles of hikers trails, 150 miles of auto- 
mobile roads, and 25 scattered campgrounds. 

The Office of Naval Research is under- 
writing a summer-long study of Blue Glacier 
from a camp on Snowdone, 6,800 feet up on 
7,954-foot Olympus. It is a continuation of 
a project started in the summer of 1957, 
under a grant by the National Science Foun- 
dation, as part of the 18-month International 
Geophysical Year. 

OPERATED BY UNIVERSITY 


The project is operated By the Depart- 
ment of Meteorology and Climatology of the 
University of Washington, headed by Dr. 
Phil Church. Ed LaChapelle, a Foreign Serv- 
ice meteorologist from Alta, Utah, directs 
the science party, as he did during the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year. 

William Fairchild, a pilot from Port An- 
geles, where park headquarters are situated, 
carries men and supplies to the glacier camp 
in a light ski plane. Heavy equipment was 
dropped on the area in 1957 by the Air Force. 

Weather records kept by the party in 
1957-58 showed this area to have the great- 
est precipitation in the country. It is 
thought that a normal year may produce 
200 inches, or close to 17 feet, of precipita- 
tion in the Blue Glacier vicinity. 

The fact that other parts of the wilder- 
ness area have upward of 140 inches of 
rain a year is one reason for the existence 
of Olympic National Park. 

Its great rain forests, with virgin spans of 
Douglas-fir, western hemlock, and Sitka 
spruce, and with lush growths of mosses, 
ferns, and other plants, compete for atten- 
tion with the snow-capped Olympics, part 
of the coast range. 

Olympic National Park is only 21 years 
old. By Executive order, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt increased the original 643,000 
acres by more than 200,000. President Harry 
S. Truman added 47,753 Federal acres to the 
park area, bringing it. to 898,000, or about 
1,400 square miles. 

HIARD-ROAD PLAN OPPOSED 


Today some conservationists oppose the 
hard-surfacing of any more roads within 
the park boundaries, as is-envisaged by the 
Mission 66 program of the National Park 
Service. 

This year, thanks to $5 million paving 
project, motorists may drive over an 18-mile 
‘improved highway from the northern park 
boundary near Port Angeles to Hurricane 
Ridge. The view from the top of the ridge 
is generally regarded as one of the conti- 
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nent’s superb vistas. Much of the 60-mile 
snow-crowned Olympic chain is visible on a 
clear day from this grandstand seat. 

More hard surfacing of park roads is in 
prospect. 

Oscar A. Sedergram, assistant park super- 
intendent, noted in the absence of Super- 
intendent Dan Beard that the Olympic Park 
staff has only 12 permanent rangers to 
patrol the vast acreage. Glenn D. Gallison, 
the park naturalist, has one assistant. 

For the summer, 22 seasonal rangers and 
ranger-naturalists have been added. 

This park has done little so far to de- 
velop overnight accommodations except for 
providing small campgrounds. Some of these 
lack modern restrooms. 

The major concessionaire, National Park 
Concessions, Inc., is adding 10 units to Gov- 
ernment-owned Lake Crescent Lodge. This 
is a well-run establishment on a lakeshore 
in the park’s northwest corner, where about 
100 persons can be housed. Several less 
modern groups of cabins are scattered 
through the park. 

Port Angeles; a city of 15,000, has sub- 
stituted tourism for its once thriving lum- 
ber industry. It has been rapidly building 
motels and now boasts it has 500 units for 
park visitors. 





Backing Public Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter to 
the editor, published in the New York 
Times of June 18, 1959, and authored by 
Mr. Robert H. Austin, of Johnson City, 
N.Y. 

In his letter, Mr. Austin not only pays 
tribute to conscientious members of Con- 
gress, but also suggests a nonpartisan 
organization of public-spirited citizens to 
help good Members of Congress get a 
fair break in public relations. 

it is so rarely Congress receives any 
pleasant bouquets, that Mr. Austin’s let- 
ter should be of interest to all Senate 
and House Members. 

Mr. Austin is an outstanding public- 
spirited citizen, well known in New York 
State, who has devoted many of the best 
years of his life to civic causes. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 18, 1959] 


BACKING PUBLIC OFFICIAL: Move To CouNTER 
SMEAR ATTACKS ON NATIONAL LEADERS PRO- 
POSED 


To the Eprror or THE New York Times: 

The tragedy of John Foster Dulles had a 
profound effect on me. It must have also 
affected millions of other thinking citizens. 
Here was a devoted national public servant 
who literally fought his life away with un-~ 
yielding courage and persistence for what he 
felt was best for America. Yet he was sub- 
jected to cruel and unreasonable abuse and 
criticism, with few defenders, until he was 
close to death. 

Then, and only then, was there a public 
awakening and appreciation of his unselfish 
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public devotion and sacrifice. The same was 
true with the late Senator Robert Taft, 
former Secretary of Defense James For- 
restal;-and other national figures. 

Why should there not be an organized na- 
tionwide group of public-spirited citizens, 
nonpartisan, who would make it their busi- 
ness to see that the public has all the facts, 
is accurately informed about our Senators, 
Congressmen, and national leaders who are 
subjected to unfair and unjustified abuse 
from selfish or ignorant sources because they 
stand firmly for courageous and faithful 
representation? 

Under our form of government, for in- 
stahce, a U.S. Senator can look only to his 
political party—whichever it may be—for or- 
ganized help in defending his public record, 
no matter how fine. 

Surely there must be many thoughtful 
Americans who would join a nonpartisan 
movement to show public appreciation for 
integrity in office and faithfulness to the 
public trust. In this way false propaganda 
and smear attacks against a truly honest 
Senator, Congressman, or Cabinet officer 
could be dispelled by the light of fact and 
truth, rather than be permitted to poison 
the minds of unthinking voters. 

I have unstintedly given many years of 
my life to local and State civic activities. 
But to survive the present struggle with com- 


munism our form of government must func- * 


tion at its best. 

In my opinion it cannot do this unless and 
until our citizens, in a nonpartisan spirit, 
show greater appreciation and give some form 
of strong public backing to our national 
public servants, who through courage, honest 
devotion, and unselfish fighting spirit prove 
their worth beyond question. 

RosertT H. AUSTIN, 

JOHNSON Crry, N.Y., June 15, 1959, 





Greater Use of International Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, it is 
enormously encouraging to me, as I am 
sure it is to all Members of the Senate, 
when we find examples of distinguished 
educators in our communities joining 
with the press of our towns and cities to 
present material on public questions in 
an instructive and interesting fashion. 
Such an example is an article which ap- 
peared on May 23, 1959, in the Hillsdale 
(Mich.) Daily News. Written by Dr. W. 
H. Roberts, head of the history depart- 
ment of Hillsdale College, it gives the 
actual background surrounding our par- 
ticipation in the International Court of 
Justice, and presents in persuasive fash- 
ion the reasons why the Congress should 
speee the ‘so-called Connally reserva- 

ion. 

The senior Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HumpHrey] has submitted a reso- 
lution (S. Res. 94) to remove this reser- 
vation, and I hope, as I know he does, 
that there can be hearings on this 
measure in the present session of the 
Congress. - 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from the Hillsdale Daily News be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNITED Srates May Leap War TO GREATER 
Usr or INTERNATIONAL CoURT 


(By Dr. W. H. Roberts) 


A significant movement is underway which 
is bound to effect profoundly the interpre- 
tation of international agreements. We have 
learned from experience that no matter what 
the. Soviets agree to do, they will eventually 
come up with an interpretation which will 
nullify the agreement for all practical pur- 
poses. 

The United States is considering putting 
into every treaty and agreement a clause 
which says, “That any dispute that may arise 
as to the interpretation of the agreement 
shall be submitted to the International 
Court of Justice and that the nations signing 
the agreement shall be bound by the inter- 
pretation of the Court.” 

The movement to reemphasize a rule of 
law administered by a court of justice began 
anew some months ago. A year ago President 
Eisenhower proclaimed May 1 as Law Day in 
the United States. In 1958 there were over 
20,000 ceremonies on that day emphasizing 
the importance of law and the courts. Last 
May 1 there were also many thousands of 
events commemorating the day. 

In his state of the Union message last 
January the President called attention to this 
movement and stated that he would soon 
call on Congress to make significant changes 
in our relations to the International Court. 

The American Bar Association has thrown 
the weight of its influence behind the move- 
ment. It has a committee on world peace 
through law. The chairman of this com- 
mittee, Charles S. Rhyne, delivered a schol- 
arly address on the subject in Washington 
last March before the ninth conference of 
national organizations called by the Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations. 

The leading lawyers of the free world are 
banded together in a momentous task to 
improve the procedures and increase the use 
of the International Court. They feel that if 
the efforts of the international scientists 
could split the atom, the best legal minds 
of the world can in time achieve a major 
breakthrough in the problem of international 
peace. 

Last April 13, Vice President RicHarp 
Nixon delivered an able speech before the 
National Academy of Political Science in 
New York. “This speech was a sort of trial 
balloon on the issues that the administra- 
tion has been considering. 

In the administration program is the plan 
eventually to include the above mentioned 
clause in regard to the interpretation of 
agreements and also a request to Congress 
asking for the repeal of part of the Connally 
reservation which was attached to our rati- 
fication of the statute of the present Inter- 
national Court in 1945. This has to do with 
domestic issues. : 

No one is asking that the International 
Court should decide issues that are domestic 
in character. But the Connally reservation 
excludes domestic issues “as determined by 
the United States of America.” This pre- 
judging by us violates all principles of a court 
of law by allowing the litigant to decide his 
awn case. The friends of law are willing to 
let the Court decide whether the issue is 
domestic or not. 

Our example has been followed by other 
states to the extent that few cases ever get to 
the International Court. We presented the 
case of the Russians shooting down our 
plane over the Sea of Japan and asked for 
$1,300,000 damages. All the Russians had to 
do was to say that it was a domestic issue 
and the Court had to dismiss it. This uni- 
lateral decision on whether it is domestic 
or not is a two-way street and can be used 
against us. 
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The International Court is the least used 
of all the organs of the United Nations, There 
are 15 judges who are elected for 9 years. 
They draw a salary of $20,000 a year. Some 
of the best legal minds of the world sit upon 
this Court. All great legal systems are rep- 
resen In the last 13 years the Court has 
handed down only 10 judgments. 

In the same length of time the Supreme 
Court of the United States has handled close 
to 13,000 cases and has heard oral arguments 
in 1,300 of these. 

It is believed that the business of the 
Court would greatly increase if this reserva- 
tion to decide unilaterally the character of 
the case were removed. If the United States 
sets the example, other states will follow us. 

It is also proposed that the Court hold 
sittings at the U.N. headquarters, either as 
a full court or in chambers of three judges 
which the statute of the Court would permit. 
It would also greatly reduce the cost of liti- 
gation and increase the business of the Court 
if it met in places near the countries which 
brought the dispute before it. 

The United States would be true to its 
historic character if it should take the lead 
in increasing the functions of the Interna- 
tional Court. Throughout most of our his- 
tory we have led in this field. 

In the Jay Treaty with England in 1795 
we agreed to arbitrate the disputes growing 
out of the Revolutionary War settlement. 
This gave great impetus to the cause of arbi- 
tration as also did the Treaty of Washington 
in 1871 which provided for the arbitration 
of the Alabama claims. During the 19th 
century 177 cases were settled by peaceful 
arbitration. 

We Played an important part in the found- 
ing of the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
at the Hague in 1899. The first case that 
ever came before it, the Pious fund case, 
was brought by the United States. Elihu 
Root, an American, helped write the pro- 
tocol of the first world court in 1920. An 
American judge has sat upon that Court 
and the present one from the very begin- 
ning. 

The refusal of the Senate to join the Court 
established by the League of Nations was a 
gross violation of the traditional spirit of 
this country. 

It is true that the Soviets will not be 
eager to submit their interpretations of 
agreements to a court of law but they do 
desire the good will of the world. It would 
make their professions of peaceful inten- 
tions look phonier than they do if they 
deliberately reject the clause to submit the 
differences on interpretation to a court of 


; law. 


The use of a court of law is the road that 
all civilized men have followed in passing 
from barbarism and violence to civilization. 
If mankind is to survive on this planet, it 
will have to sooner or later learn to use a 
court of law for the settlement of disputes. 





Resolution on Milk Sanitation Standards 
and Federal Milk Marketing Orders 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following létter of -trans- 


mittal from Mr. W. L. Henning, secre- — 


tary of agriculture, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and a resolution adopted 


_-by the Northeastern Association of State 
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Departments of Agriculture at its an- 
nual meeting, held on May 25, 1959, at 
Easton, Md.: 

COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Harrisburg, June 17, 1959. 

Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
Congressman from Pennsylvania, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I am enclosing 
a copy of the resolution adopted at the an- 
nual meeting of the Northeastern Association 
of State Departments of Agriculture, held re- 
cently in Easton, Md., concerning milk sani- 
tation standards and Federal milk marketing 
orders, 

Your kind consideration of the position of 
the northeastern departments of agriculture 
will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
W.L. HENNING, 
Secretary of Agri®@ulture. 





RESOLUTIONS UNANIMOUSLY PassED CONCERN= 
ING MILK SANITATION STANDARDS AND FEpD- 
* ERAL MILK MARKETING ORDERS 


Whereas the Federal milk marketing order 
program materially affects the returns that 
the majority of milk producers in the North- 
eastern States receive for their milk; and 

Whereas the several Federal milk market- 
ing orders in operation in the Northeastern 
States take into consideration, in determin- 
ing the level of class I prices, variations in 
economic factors affecting the production 
and marketing of milk in each specific mar- 
keting area, including labor costs, sanitation 
standards, taxes, feed costs, etc.: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Northeastern Associa- 
tion of Departments of Agriculture, duly 
assembled at Easton, Md., on May 25, 1959, 
goes on record as being unalterably opposed 
to the inclusion in any northeastern Federal 
order any provision which would limit the 
level of class I prices as determined pursuant 
to the several economic formulas used in 
computing such class I prices, by relating 
such prices to the Midwest condensary price 
or other manufactured milk price; 





Whereas the enactment of Senate bill No. 
988 or House of Representatives bill No. 3840, 
known as the National Milk Sanitation Act, 
would result in further concentration of 
authority in the Federal Government and a 
diminution of power of the several States, 
which is contrary to the policy of the Na- 
tional Association of Departments of Agri- 
culture: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Northeastern Associa- 
tion of Departments of Agriculture duly as- 
sembled at Easton, Md., on May 25, 1959, 
goes on record as being unalterably opposed 
to the enactment of such or similar legis- 
lation. 

PHILLIP ALAMPT, 
President. 

TRENTON, N.J. 

ELMER E. TOWNE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

MONTPELIER, VT. 

E. E. Towye, 
Secretary. 





John Hobbs Memorial Dedication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 
Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, John 


Hobbs, of Rudy, Ark., was an immigrant, 
but he loved this land and gave his life 
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to its betterment. It was my good for- 
tune to know him for many years. He 
worked for and encouraged the develop- 
ment of rural Arkansas, was a leader in 
boys’ and girls’ club work, and was an 
outstanding advocate and promotér of 
rural electrification. He left his mark 
upon his adopted country. 

Douglas G. Wright, Administrator of 
the Southwestern Power Administration, 
was the speaker at the dedication of the 
John H. Hobbs Memorial Substation at 
Cassville, Mo., on June 8, 1959. He gives 
good insight into the character of Mr. 
Hobbs, and, under unanimous consent, 
I insert his address following my re- 
marks: 

Mr. Evans, beloved family, friends, and 
neighbors of Uncle John, when asked to give 
this address, I feared I might not be able 
to do it because I might be too emotional. 
And then, I thought: Nobody would ever 
really be emotional unless he were sad, and 
no one who ever knew Uncle John could be 
a sad man, because Uncle John's life con- 
tained no place for sadness. 

Little more than a quarter of a century 
ago there was born in this land a new move- 
ment of economic liberty, conceived in.co- 
operation and dedicated to the proposition of 
self-service. For the past full quarter of a 
century this movement, since its birth, has 
undergone the constant struggle to deter- 
mine whether that movement or any move- 
ment so conceived and so dedicated could en- 
dure or, whether or not, it must succumb 
to a so-called, free-enterprise system which 
is actually nothing more than a regulated, 
profitmaking monopoly. 

Uncle John Hobbs was a man in this pro- 
gram. And this program should perhaps 
first be analyzed before we analyze the man 
whose memorial we dedicate today. 

This program was actually an emancipa- 
tion proclamation. It did not bear the popu- 
lar appeal of freeing human beings from 
bondage inflicted by other human beings. 
Rather, it bore only that appeal that would 
fill the heart of a man like Uncle John, who 
decided that drudgery should disappear from 
the lives of rural people, and that rural peo- 
ple and common people were entitled to all 
the great things that electricity could bring 
to them if it were made available. 

Do you think this movement meant bring- 
ing it only to the rural areas? No, it was 
bigger than that. It meant harnessing the 
resources of the country—the water resources 
of the country, the other resources of. the 
country—for the first time in the history of 
this country—for public benefit rather than 
for private profit. There was‘no room in 
this program, and we found that out, before 
its birth, at Muscle Shoals Dam. We found 
out that it could not be done except as a 
program of public benefit. We found it had 
to be done that way or it wouldn’t be done 
at all. We found out that with this devel- 
opment of resources came this dream of 
bringing the resources to all people—all 
people—wherever they lived—whaéever their 
state in life. 

If you think this program wasn’t impor- 
tant, visualize for me, if you will, and with 
me: What would this country be today if 
that movement of economic freedom had not 
been born 25 years ago? 

I doubt very much if we would have won 
World War II. I doubt very much that, 
without the mighty gigantic generators of 
TVA and Bonneville, and yes, of Grand 
Lake—I doubt if we would have produced 
the sinews of war that enabled us to turn 
an almost disaster into a glorious victory. 
I doubt very much if the farmers of this 
land could have produced the food that it 
took to feed the world during that period. 
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I doubt very much that the young people, 
who today look forward to living on a farm 
and having the advantages that you created— 
I doubt very much that they would be inter- 
ested in a farm at all. 

I know people like me wouldn’t be trying 
to get back on one. I’m not about to try to 
get-an outside privy and a copper wash tub. 
You don’t have to have them. I’m not going 
to do without my TV, and you don’t have to. 
I doubt if we could have been sitting there 
in air-cOnditioned comfort in that dining 
room where we had lunch today if Uncle 
John hadn't walked the first mile, and got 
the first member for his co-op. I doubt that 
this country would have looked anything 
like it does today, if there had not been the 
greatest emancipation that man has ever 
seen since slaves were freed. : 

Yes, this movement—this birth, and this 
movement—that Uncle John contributed s0 
much to, and through which I am thankful, 
I had a chance to know people like Uncle 
John, and with which I was privileged to 
work, has brought progress to rural America. 

This movement has changed America. If 
America has a higher standard of living than 
any other country in the world today, it is 
directly traceable to this movement—and to 
no other. If you think other countries in the 
world have social unrest, which we please 
to call a feeling of nationalism, it is because 
they didn’t have an Uncle John, and they 
didn’t have that birth of economic freedom 
25 years ago which has been, and is, known 
as the REA program and the hydroelectric 
development through Federal projects. 

What manner of man was Uncle John? 
What was there about him that fitted him 
for this type of program? Was he a big fel- 
low? No. Was he a dynamic person, who, 
by his very appearance, overwhelmed you? 
No. Was hea rich man? No. Was he a man 
who had been elected to high office and by 
this prestige had accomplished great things? 
No. As a matter of fact, to understand what 
Uncel John was you probably can look at no 
other individual than the Lord himself. Be- 
cause Uncle John was filled with a white 
flame—something that no man can see but 
no man can help but feel. 

Faith, hope, and charity. “These,” said the 
Lord, “are the greatest virtues.” 

Uncle John had all three, sufficient not 
only for himself, but sufficient for all the 
people with whom he came in contact. He 
had faith in all men. He was human. He 
could get just as mad as any of us. But 
he had,an undying faith that the things that 
were right would come true. And he hoped; 
he hoped eternally that people would recog- 
nize and appreciate those things that were 
right. And then, greatest of all: The charity 
in Uncle John’s heart. The charity that man 
had was a love such as we talk about but 
never understand. ; 

You know, if there is a religion on earth, 
it is the love of man for his neighbor. And 
who is your neighbor? All mefi are your 
neighbors. 

There’s a difference between love and 
like. You don’t have to like a person to love 
him. But you can love him and you can 
give of yourself, and you can sacrifice some 
of those things that God has given to you. 
All these things Uncle John did. He under- 
stood faith, hope, and charity. And then, in 
addition to that, like Jesus Christ himself, 
Uncle John never thought of what had hap- 
pened to him, or what would happen to 
him, in the work that he performed. 

When I studied what I would say to you 
today at his memorial, I could think of noth- 
ing more appropriate than a verse of prose 
that I read somewhere. Where, I cannot 
remember. Who wrote it, no man knows. 
That verse said something like this: 

“He pever owned any property. His family 
was poor and of the lower class. He was never 
elected to public office. He never made 
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great successes. His own generation con- 
demned him. And when he died they cast 
lots for his garments—the only things he 
owned. And yet, no man ever lived—and 
yet, no man who ever lived—affected the 
world as did that poor Nazarene, whom we 
call: ‘Lord’.”” 

Now Uncle John must have had—he must 
have had—and all of you who knew him, I 
am sure, believe it with me that somehow he 
did have—that living spirit which we find 
only in the supernatural, only in the things 
that make a man go far beyond the last mile 
and so enshrines himself in the hearts of his 
friends, that he is immortalized in memories 
of all people everywhere. 

If I were trying to dedicate a memorial to 
Uncle John, I could not but fail. His memory 
is dedicated in your hearts far beyond my 
poor power to add or detract. But I would 
rather ask that you try to find in your own 
life, in memory of this man, some of the 
greatness, some of that white, living flame 
that made him and this program true in his 
day and in his hour. 

The struggle is not over. The economic 
liberty won by the things you have done, by 
its very success, breeds and enhances con- 
stant efforts to bring man back into a 
different form of slavery. Any time man has 
conquered the natural drudgery and the 
things imposed upon him by nature, his suc- 
cess in that conquering has attracted other 
men who wish to exclusively enjoy it. You 
must not let that happen. 

The white flame of Uncle John must live in 
you and be transferred on to your children 
in such a way that this economic liberty 
shall not perish from this land.’ 

It is with that hope and that prayer that I 
dedicate this memorial. 

Thank you very much. 





Arizona Watershed Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on 
June 17, 1959, it was my privilege, as 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, to arrange for a 
discussion of a-notable contribution the 
State of Arizona is making to water con- 
servation.. Through the good offices of 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, Hon. Car. 
HayYvbEN, Mr. Joseph Arnold, director of 
the watershed management division of 
the Arizona State Land Department, 
presented a pictorial description of the 
Arizona watershed program. The pres- 
entation was made in the hearing cham- 
ber of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr. Arnold explained, and his slides 
showed, how. the State of Arizona has 
combined all its facilities in a program 
to ascertain the best methods for getting 
full use of the rain and snow that falls 
in the State. The State departments of 
lands and of fish and game, the State 
university, the Federal Forest Service, the 
Bureau of Land Management, the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, and a number of 
other Federal and State agencies and 
private organizations are cooperating in 
this study of watershed management, 
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Broad public support is provided by a 
private organization of distinguished 
citizens known as the Arizona Water Re- 
sources Committee. 

This fine effort was brought to our 
attention earlier in this session by Senar 
tor HaypEN’s remarks which were pub- 
lished in the R&corp of February 9, 1959. 
Shortly afterward, Senator HAYDEN pro- 
vided each of the members-of the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs and the Pub- 
lic Works Committees with a copy of the 
brochure published by the Arizona 
Water Resources Committee under the 
title of “Preliminary Economic Consid- 
erations of the Arizona Watershed Pro- 
gram.” Largely in response to this re- 
port, Senate Resolution 48 was amended 
on the recommendation of the Interior 
Committee to provide that reduction of 
evapotranspiration losses is to be con- 
sidered by the Select Committee on Na- 
tional Water Resources. 

The background previously furnished 
by Senator Haypen increased the value 
of Mr. Arnold’s presentation. In addi- 
tion, by way of introduction, Senator 
HAYDEN briefly reviewed the purposes of 
the Arizona watershed program, and his 
informative remarks are set forth at 
the conclusion of my statement. 

Mr. Arnold’s presentation was heard 
by a number of Senators and by the 
staffs of the Interior, Public Works, 
Agriculture, and Appropriations Com- 
mittees. Also present were representa- 
tives of several of the executive depart- 
ments that are concerned with water- 
shed and other natural resources pro- 
grams. The national headquarters of 
various conservation organizations also 
were represented at the meeting. I 
have received a number of comments 
expressing interest in this Arizona pro- 
gram ang commending the very clear 
and interesting description that Mr, 
Arnold gave. 

We are indebted, it seems to me, to 
the State of Arizona for pioneering this 
fine cooperative effort to make the most 
of our limited water resources. I thank 
the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen] for making possible the pre- 
sentation. I am confident this presenta- 
tion contains many worthwhile sugges- 
tions that may be applicable to other 
States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the statement made at the 
June 17 meeting by Senator Haypen. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

Tue ArtzoNA WATERSHED PROGRAM 
(Introduction by Hon. Cart HaypEn) 

A study of watershed conditions by noted 
scientists sponsored by the State land de- 
partment, University of Arizona, and the 
Salt River Project Association initiated the 
Arizona watershed program in 1956. Re- 
ports of these scientists were published in 
two volume documents, “Recovering Rain- 
fall.” tC ‘ 

To implement the most feasible recom- 
mendations of the watershed study, a water- 
shed management division was set up in the 
State land department, and a citizens group, 
known as the Arizona Water Resources Com- 
mittee, was created in December 1956, to 
bring about public participation. Number- 
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ing approximately 60, committee and sub- 
committee members represent major eco- 
nomic interests of the State—municipal, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural users; mining, 
timber, and livestock interests, hunting, 
fishing, and other recreational interests. 
With this broad representation, the com- 
mittee’ comes with built-in democratic 
checks and balances—so important to serv- 
ing the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. Working closely with Federal, State, 
and municipal agencies, the committee and 
division encourages research and application 
of accepted practices leading to better man- 
aged watersheds. 

Objective of the Arizona program is to re- 
cover a greater percentage of precipitation 
falling on the State’s watersheds. The 
underlying principle of treatments now 
being tested on pilot watersheds is aimed 
at reducing evapotranspiration losses of 
water by converting worthless tree and 
shrub vegetation (which wastes water) to 
grasses and herbaceous plants (which are 
more efficient users of water). 

Anticipated benefits include: (1) Increased 
water yields for municipal, industrial, and 
agricultural needs; (2) accelerated growth 
and increased quality of timber; (3) reduced 
costs. of controlling wildfires and reduced 
losses of timber products; (4) increased pro- 
duction, of forage and browse for livestock 
and game; (5) improvement of fishing hab- 
itats; and (6) reduced erosion, particularly 
in pinyon-juniper and chaparral types— 
which are now reported to be the worst 
contributors of silt. 

The Arizona watershed program places par- 
ticular emphasis on upstream phases of 
water management which have not kept pace 
with advances in downstream water manage- 
ment, as evidenced on the Salt and Verde 
Rivers by the dams, canals, irrigation ditches, 
the purification plant for the city of Phoe- 
nix, the network of stream gages, and the 
10-year rehabilitation program of the Salt 
River project aimed at reducing seepage and 
evapo-transpiration losses by enclosing irri- 
gation water in concrete conduits. 

By contrast, we are only now getting 
started on a program of watershed manage- 


‘ment—a program aimed at recovering rain- 


fall more efficiently in order to maintain ade- 
quate quantities of water behind the dams 
that supply downstream municipal, indus- 
trial, and agricultural needs. Closely allied 
to other water conservation efforts, sound 
watershed. management will certainly be 
needed to make most efficient recovery of 
any increases in precipitation resulting from 
cloud seeding tests and in providing water 
for recharging underground aquifers, a new 
program just getting underway in Arizona. 

Mr. Joseph Arnold, of the Arizona State 
Land Department will now discuss the Ari- 
zona watershed program. 


“ 





Monetary and Fiscal Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp two fine edi- 
torials, from Bakers Weekly, comment- 
ing on monetary and fiscal policy. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[Prom Bakers Weekly, June 15, 1959] 


THE PRESIDENT STATES His CASE FOR A SOUND 
EcoNoMY 


It was our privilege the other day, as a 
member of the Society of Business Magazine 
Editors, to attend a conference with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at the White House. He is, 
of course, laboring under a schedule that is 
even heavier than usual with manifold prob- 
lems, of which the apparent deadlock be- 
tween the Soviet and the West in the Geneva 
discussions and the struggle to get some con- 
structive legislation out of Congress before 
the summer adournment} are two major 
examples. 

On other occasions he has indicated his 
growing concern over the size of the national 
debt and the importance of narrowing the gap 
between Government receipts and expendi- 
tures. He has taken a position which, al- 
though firm, is in our opinion altogether 
Yealistic. There have been no optimistic pre- 
dictions that this could be accomplished over- 
night through any magic action by either the 
adminstration or Congress. The President 
is, however, ready to throw the full weight of 
his personal prestige and the authority of his 
position behind a demand that Congress rec- 
ognize the peril of the continuing inflation- 
ary pressures and make at least a start on a 
program aimed at bringing the budget into 
balance sometime within the foreseeable 
future. 

To achieve that goal he will need solid 
support from a majority of the American 
public, If businessmen in general, and in- 
dustry leaders in particular, can be per- 
suaded to use their influence in their own 
communities, they can promote the broader 
understanding of the problem that is needed 
to encourage Congress to take remedial ac- 
tion. 

With this in mind, the President took 
advantage of the visit of the business maga- 
zine éditors to deliver a 15-minute extempo- 
rary discourse, in down-to-earth Eisenhower 
language, about his convictions on this 
subject. 

We decided that the only way to present 
an adequate report of what the President 
had to say was to bring our readers the 
complete text of this discussion. It ap- 
pears in this issue. e 

We feel sure that most of our readers will 
agree with the President's basic objectives. 
Even those who may disagree on one as- 
pect or another will concede that he has 
reduced a complicated subject to its sim- 
plest terms and made a persuasive case for 
his position, on this issue. * 


[From Bakers Weekly, June 15, 1959] 
BALANCING BUDGETS AND DIETS 

At the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association in Atlantic City 
this past midweek, President Eisenhower 
had much to say that was of special interest 
to his doctor audience, but took advantage 
of the ogcasion to reiterate the message he 
had given the business magazine editors a 
few days before. At one point, he drew a 
parallel between eating and spending habits, 
with a plea for common sense. Here it 
is: 

“The relationship between the balanced 
diet and the balanced budget is easily un- 
derstood. Neither is an end in itself. There 
are some useless items of food all of us 
crave and often eat, no matter how unwise- 
ly, Just as there are always products and 
services for which we, the Federal Govern- 
ment, thoughtlessly spend, often to our own 
detriment.” 

To which, once again, we can only say 
“Amen,” 
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Retention of Passenger Train Service in 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE. OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
because many Members of the Senate 
are vitally interested in the retention of 
railroad passenger service in the United 
States, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial from the Roseburg (Oreg.) 
News-Review of June 17, 1959. 

This editorial, written by Charles v. 
Stanton, editor of the Roseburg News- 
Review, draws the contrast between the 
progressive passenger policies of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and the de- 
featist program under which the South- 
ern Pacific system is trying gradually 
to withdraw from passenger operations. 

I commend the editorial by Mr. Stan- 
ton to all of those who desire to see 
the passenger train survive in this coun- 
try and not fade into limbo. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEETING COMPETITION 
(By Charles V. Stanton) 


The morning's mail frequently brings ma- 
terials from railroad lines seeking to pre- 
serve and rebuild passenger travel. 

The Baltimore & Ohio offers a typical 
example. 

_ The B. & O. has improved equipment 
and service, provides better schedules, is 
using air-conditioned trains, self-propelled 
diesel cars, observation coaches, private 
sleeping accommodations, and, at the same 
time, has made a big cut in fares. 

In other words, the B. & O. is competing 
for patronage. 

In direct contrast is the policy of the 
friendly Southern Pacific Co. which is dras- 
tically reducing its passenger service and, 
in my opinion, is seeking to discontinue 
passenger trains entirely as quickly as it 
can conveniently do so. 

Criticism has been directed at me be- 
cause I insist the friendly Southern Pacific 
should furnish passenger service. I was told, 
for example, that in this area we have a 
great deal of freight and that running pas- 
senger trains on a line where freight is being 
carried forces freight cars, producing reve- 
nue, onto sidetracks to permit passage of 
unprofitable passenger trains. 


DIFFERENT SPIRIT NEEDED 


Personally I can’t see how passenger Arains 
would provide much interference for the one 
and only freight train we get out of here 
each 24 hours. 

The friendly Southern Pacific puts a 
great deal of emphasis on the fact that it 
loses money on its passenger trains; that 
they provide a totally unprofitable opera- 
tion; that freight rates could be reduced if 
the railroad line didn’t need money to sup- 
port unused passenger trains. 

Some of my critics have insisted that I 
am impractical and unfeeling to want the 
railroad company to perform an unprofitable 
service. 

Anyone, I am sure, will agree that the 
friendly Southern Pacific can't make pas- 
senger trains pay so long as it tries to dis- 
courage use of the trains. 
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For example, I saw a letter in another 
newspaper not long ago from a railroad pas- 
senger who asked: “Why are the railroads 
setting up schedules which are next to im- 
possible for the commuter and which any 
schoolboy could predict in advance would be 
little used?” 

A friend of mine who lives in another city 
says he called up a certain railroad line to get 
@ seat on a passenger train. He was told by 
the ticket agent, he says, that all accom- 
modations were taken. But, hoping to get 
the train, he went to the depot on the lone 
chance that someone would cancel out. He 
found just six passengers on the train Ne had 
been told was sold out. 


PASSENGER COMPETITION 


Obviously it is true that railroads today 
have far more competition than in years 
past. Where the railroads once furnished 
the only method for long distance inland 
transportation, we have private automobiles, 
buses, and airplanes in direct competition. 
These methods of transportation have cut 
deeply into railroad passenger travel. 

But how deeply would they cut had rail- 
roads attempted to give up-to-date service 
and schedules. Let’s don’t forget, too, that 
we have more people and more leisure time 
and more travel. 

If railroads had speedy, comfortable 
coaches, stewardess service, adequate sched- 
ules and connections, drive-yourself auto- 
mobiles at reasonable rates at terminals, and 
other conveniences, would they attract 
enough passengers to permit profitable op- 
eration?. Some railroad lines seem to think 
so. They're going after the business. 

But the friendly Southern Pacific takes a 
deégeatist attitude. It maintains a service 
that has had little improvement since the 
Spanish-American War, schedules that don’t 
meet, upstairs ticket offices with propaganda 
and advertising for the airlines, and discour- 
aging information to prospective passen- 
gers. It is quite evident that it wants to 
kill off passenger trains rather than enter 
into the competitive field. 





Nomination of Admiral Strauss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Senate action taken last 
Thursday on the nomination of Adm. 
Lewis L, Strauss has not, as might be 
guessed, gone unnoticed by the press. 
Unfortunately, some editorial writers 
have chosen to wave a lazy finger and 
cry “politics.” In few cases was there 
an effort to judge the vote for what it 
was: the attempt of individual Senators 
to weigh a very worthy tradition—almost 
unfailing Senate confirmation of Cabinet 
level officers—against the poor case made 
by one such nominee during 6 long 
months of testimony. 

The news column by James Reston in 
the June 21 edition of the New York 
Times was a refreshing exception. In 
sensitive, thoughtful fashion, Mr. Reston 
describes the levels of the controversy 
which other observers have overlooked. 
I was also pleased to see the editorial 
which appeared in the Bergen Evening 
Record, Hackensack, N.J., on June 20, 
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Instead of angry words, the Record of- 
fered calm appraisal. 

The Christian Science Monitor’s edi- 
torial of June 20 also provided some per- 
spective on the issues involved in the 
Senate vote. Walter Lippmann’s column 
from today’s issue of the Washington 
Post is another significant analysis. 

Mr. President, there can be no unanim- 
ity of opinion on a question as contro- 
versial as the one decided here last Fri- 
day, but I believe that the question is one 
worth very deep consideration by those 
who present facts or interpretations to 
the citizens of this Nation. For that 
reason, I am particularly pleased to offer 
these for the great interest they hold. I 
ask unanimous consent to have these 
four articles printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

There. being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 21, 1959] 
THE VETO PowER THAT CAN WorK BOTH WAYS 
(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, June 20.—All the reporters 
and instant analysts who tried to explain 
this week why the Senate refused to confirm 
Lewis L. Strauss as Secretary of Commerce 
had a rough time of it, and no wonder. 

They were dealing, under the tyranny of 
a deadline, with the mystery of life, with the 
savage passions of Washington politics and 
the irreconcilable conflict of personal con- 
science and personal ambition. j 

The great human stories of Washington 
are beyond the scope of daily journalism. 
Lewis Strauss, with his rigid concepts of per- 
sonal and family conduct, his missionary 
zeal, his unyielding loyalties to the old Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, to the President, to 
the Republican party and to his religious 
crusade against the Communists, is the 
proper subject, net of a newspaper column 
but of a psychological novel. 

It is easy to explain President Eisenhower's 
sense of outrage at Admiral Strauss’ defeat. 
It is easy to explain the negative votes of men 
who fought and opposed the admiral in the 
great power struggles over the budget, power 
policy, internal security policy and nuclear 
testing policy. 

What is more interesting and harder to 
define is the feeling of sensitive and mod- 
erate men, such as Senator Mikz MONRONEY, 
of Oklahoma, who turned against him in the 
end, or Senator J. FULBRIGHT who was so 
torn by his own divided feelings that he left 
the Senate chamber late Friday evening 
before the vote and spent a sleepless night 
at home. 

PROPHETS AND HISTORIANS 


Rather than probing into the maze of 
conflicting theories about the personal mo- 
tives of the Secretary of Commerce and his 
opponents, it would probably. be wiser to 
leave the admiral to the prophets and the 
historians. | 

Who is to say, even now, where the truth 
lies in the complicated lives of other Wash- 
ing figures who have wielded great power 
and then vanished in glory or defeat? 

-. John Foster Dulles was virtually canonized 
at the end. Dean Gooderham Acheson was 
vilified. Senator Walter George was re- 
warded for a lifetime of service by being 
rushed off the stage by HERMAN TALMADGE. 
Another former chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, Tom Connally, has 
joined the company of ghosts in Washington 
who cannot retain power and who cannot 
go home. The first Secretary of Defense, 
James Forrestal, took his own life, and so 
did Senator Bob La Follette after he was 
defeated by Joe McCarthy. 
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Politics in Washington is a kind of war. 
It has its own heroes and villains and scape- 
goats. It is played hard for large stakes 
and few who play it to the hilt escape the 
tyranny of the counterattack. It has its 
casualties, like all wars, and Admiral Strauss 
has now been added to the list. 

If he had fought it in another way, he 
might have avoided his spectacular defeat, 
but even when allowances are made on both 
sides for all the personal feuds, the chances 
are that he would have lost. 


THE DIVISION OF POWER 


For this is not a normal situation in which 
the President can rely on the normal as- 
sumption that the Senate will confirm any- 
body he appoints. The Government of the 
United States is a divided Government. 
Three times in the last 6 years the electorate 
has given control of the legisature to the 
Democrats. 

In this situation, each party has a veto 
over some actions of the other. Neverthe- 
less, the President, with the full knowledge 
that many influential Democrats in the Sen- 
ate had no confidence in Admiral Strauss, 
brought him back from retirement, and 
asked for his confirmation. 

This was done, moreover, while the Presi- 
dent was exercising his veto over the legis- 
lature, and threatening to use it whenever 
he disagreed with the judgment of the 
Democratic majority. It was done, too, at 
the beginning of a fierce battle for Presi- 
dentiai succession, when the majority leader 
of the Senate, LyNpon JOHNSON, was being 
condemned by the Republicans for presiding 
over a “won't do” Congress. 

Lewis Strauss was thus the victim of many 
factors. JOHNSON could have saved him in 
the end, but he chose to demonstrate that 
in a divided Government the veto power 
works both ways. 

[From the Bergen Evening Record, June 20, 
1959] 


THE VERDICT ON Mr. STRAUSS 


The Senate’s rejection of Lewis L. Strauss 
as Secretary of Commerce is the first such 
rejection of a Presidential Cabinet nomina- 
tion since 1925. It is only the eighth in 
U.S. history. As to the 49-46 vote against 
confirmation, this is irrelevant. 

Mr. Strauss was rejected on the b of a 
number of facts and allegations, including 
his being an Old Guard Republican, 
Napoleonic {fn character, deceitful in con- 
gressional dealings. On the more involved 
questions—his private-power advocacy in the 
Dixon-Yates mess and his impelling the 
security-risk exile of Dr. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer—he created stubborn hostilities and 
stubborn questions as to philosophy. 

The denial of Mr. Eisenhower’s nomination- 
was almost entirely on the strength of the 
Senate’s Democratic majority. Forty-seven 
of the 49 voting not to confirm are Demo- 
crats. This majority has not, as a unit, been 
disposed to oppose the President or to test 
his strength in this kind of public contest. 
There is little reason to believe the adminis- 
tration has been more than incidentally re- 
buffed. Mr. Strauss has been found wanting 
by a jury largely competent and not emi- 
nently unfair. If the question of his ad- 
ministrative ability has not been seriously 
disputed, the patterns of thought and atti- 
tude which accompany that ability have been 
raised to a point sufficiently serious to make 
the Senate action not indefensible in the 
trial by history for which Mr. Strauss has 
appealed, 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, June 
20, 1959] 


Srrauss REJEcTED 


Senate refusal to ratify the nomination 
of Lewis Strauss to be Secretary of Com- 
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merce looms large in terms of personal and 
political drama. But it is not likely to alter 
greatly the course of history. For few of its 
causes hinged on long-range national issues. 

This rare rejection of a President’s choice 
for a post in his Cabinet had its partisan 
aspects. No doubt many Democrats wel- 
comed an opportunity to rebuff Mr. Eisen- 
hower. They have recently been frustrated 
both by his veto power and by gains in the 
economic situation which give support to 
‘his, rather than their, planning. The vote 
was largely along party lines. 

Some votes may have gone against Admiral 
Strauss because of his secrecy policies while 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Some doubtless for his position in the Op- 
penheimer and Dixon-Yates controversies. 
But these AEC actions hardly disqualified 
Mr. Strauss for the Commerce post. They 
probably were not decisive in causing the 
Senate to go so far as to deny the President 
the right to choose his own Cabinet. 

There is reason to believe rather that the 
nomination failed because a number of Sen- 
ators were convinced by Mr. Strauss himself 
that Congress could not depend on him to 
cooperate with it or to give it reliable infor- 
mation. Floor debate and the minority re- 
port of committee hearings indicate that his 
own explanations of his conduct defeated 
him. 

Patriotic and reasonable Senators were 
lined up on both sides of this controversy. 
It is possible to be grateful for the able and 
devoted services of Admiral! Strauss and still 
recognize good motives among his opponents. 


[From the Washington Post, June 23, 1959] 


Tue Strauss AFFAIR 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


Admiral Strauss “has suffered through a 
painful ordeal which need never and should 
never have happened. The whole wretched 
business arose from the fact that the Presi- 
dent’s political advisers at the White House 
failed to take account of the political situa- 
tion in Congress. 


Admiral Strauss’s 5-year term as Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission ex- 
pired on June 30, 1958. As this date was 
approaching the question of reappointing him 
to another term was much debated in Wash- 
ington—at the White House, in Congress, in 
the press. The most careful soundings were 
taken. The President did not reappoint Ad- 
miral Strauss, and the reason was well known 
at the time. The admiral had made so many 
enemies in Congress that it was doubtful 
whether he could be confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. It was certain, mfreover, that, if con- 
firmed, he and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion would be in continual trouble. 

After June 30, 1958, the President assigned 
Admiral Strauss to various posts having to 
do with atomic energy, all of them posts 
which did not require confirmation by the 
Senate. But in the early autumn, following 
the resignation of Mr. Sinclair Weeks, the 


President appointed Admiral Strauss as Sec- 


retary of Commerce. The date of the ap- 
pointment is significant. It was October 24, 
about a fortnight before the congressional 
elections in which the Democrats won a huge 
majority in the Senate. 

There is no reason to think that the White 
House took the trouble to find out what 
the majority leadership, which was Demo- 
cratic, would do about the appointment. 
This was a grave error. The White House 
was on notice since the affair of the chair- 
manship of the Atomic Energy Commission 
that Admiral 


partment of Com- 
merce until after the elections were over. 
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For only then would it have been possible 
to obtain the “advice,” as the Constitution 
says, of the Democratic leaders as to whether 
the majority would “consent” to the ap- 
pointment. 

The failure to take this elementary pre- 
caution, which was required both by com- 
monsense and by courtesy, precipitated the 
hurrid struggle which ended last week. Had 
the White House sought the advice of the 
Senate before making the controversial ap- 
pointment, the President might well have 
received assurances that Admiral Strauss 
would be confirmed. Or if the White House 
had found again, as it had found a few 
months earlier in regard to his appointment 
as Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, that he would be fiercely attacked and 
perhaps defeated, the appointment should 
never have been made. As it has turned out, 
it would have been better for all concerned, 
including Admiral Strauss, if he had not 
been appointed. 

What is the explanation of the failure of 
the White House to seek the advice of the 
Senate leaders before seeking their consent? 
The main explanation, I would guess, is that 
in October with a hot election campaign in 
progress, with Gov. Sherman Adams no 
longer at his post, the whole matter was 
fumbled. Later on, when opposition began 
to appear, the White House reassured itself 
wishfully with the thought that it is not 
right to oppose an appointment to the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. 

This theory is a feeble one. It is true that 
the Senate has only eight times rejected a 
nomination for the Cabinet. But the Senate 
has very often—I do not know how often— 
been sharply divided about confirming a 
nominee for the Cabinet, and nothing was 
ever said before that the minority who voted 
against were somehow violating the spirit of 
the Constitution. 

As a matter of fact, Roosevelt’s nominee 
for Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Harry Hop- 
kins, was opposed by Senator Vandenberg, 
and Roosevelt’s nomination of Henry Wallace 
was bitterly opposed by Senator Taft. In 
both cases, the opposition voted against the 
nominee, not because he was accused and 
convicted of any wrongdoing, but because 
the opposition disagreed with his political 
philosophy. 

That is the reason why Admiral Strauss 
was rejected. There were strong personal ob- 
jections to him on the part of many. But the 
fight would never have been waged so per- 
sistently against him had it not been that 
there is between him and a majority in the 
Senate a deep ideological difference. 

The other day, at his press conference on 
June 3, the President was drawn into making 
some remarks, quite unrelated to the Strauss 
affair, about the problems of a government, 
like the present one, which is divided be- 
tween the two parties. Mr. Eisenhower said 
that he and Mr. Dulles had often talked 
about whether it would be better to have a 
parliamentary system in which the gov- 
ernment stays in power only when it has 
the confidence of a majority of the legisla- 
ture. - 

They had decided, he went on to say, 
“to stick with what we have.” For my own 
part, I think they were right. For a par- 
liamentary system, attractive as it is when it 
works well, would be difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to operate in a Federal union on a 
continental scale. But this does not mean 
that we should not under our system do 
what we can to see to it that the executive 
branch has the confidence of the legislative. 
This is most particularly necessary when the 
government is divided between the parties. 

Thus, if the Eisenhower administration is 
to get along well, the President needs a Cabi- 
net which can count on the support of a 
congressional majority. This would never 
have been true of Admiral Strauss. 
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The Development Loan Fund 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two edito- 
rials from the Christian Science Monitor 
and the Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
commenting on the action recently taken 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to place the Development Loan 
Fund on a long-term basis. Each of 
these editorials demonstrates the need 
for Congress to take such action this 
year. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, June 
16, 1959] 
RESCUE OF A WHIPPING Bory 


We are pleased to see Senator FULBRIGHT’S 
6-year, $5 billion plan for foreign develop- 
ment loans get off to a good start. It will 
need all the momentum it can muster. At 
best its passage through Congress will be 
difficult. And at the end of the congression- 
al gantlet stands the President, who twice 
recently has reluctantly disowned this legis- 
lation he himself did so much to generate. 

To be sure, the bill has moved forward 
only slightly in being approved by an 11-to-4 
vote of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. But its sendoff by a strong biparti- 
san majority was impressive. The big test 
lies ahead in the House. 

If the bill survives this ordeal, we hope 
Mr. Eisenhower will reconsider his opposi- 
tion and not use his veto power. In 1957 the 
President called for a substantial 3-year pro- 
gram for the Development Loan Fund. In 
1958 his administration asked for a 5-year, $5 
billion program; exactly what the Fulbright 

ill now seeks. 

Mr. Eisenhower's reluctant about-face re- 
portedly was caused by a triumph of the ar- 
guments of his Treasury Secretary over those 
of his State Department. While it is true 
that the bill would tap Treasury revenues by 
up to $1 billion a year, this need not unbal- 
ance future budgets if other spending is kept 
down. Mr. FULBRIGHT’S measure merely 
gives the loan fund a priority for being in- 
strumental to national survival, thus rescu- 
ing it from its present exposed position as 
Congress budget season whipping boy. We 
feel the President should be glad to let some 
other less vital expenditures take a turn in 
that position. 








[From the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
June 12, 1959] 


A Way To CiLose THE Gap 


Many prominent Americans have called 
attention in recent weeks to the importance 
of narrowing instead of widening the gap 
between the have and have-not nations of 
the world. 

Adlai Stevenson, Eugene Black of the 
World Bank, Representative Chester Bowles, 
and other leaders have emphasized the im- 
portance of solving the problem of poverty 
in the underdeveloped areas of the world. 

As a result, there is more than the usual 
interest this year in the additional money 
being sought from Congress for the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. This is an agency that 
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makes long-term, low-interest loans to spur 
economic growth and thus serves as a tool 
to improve living standards. 

At the moment, the chances appear to be 
good that the Pund will get at least the $700 
million sought by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. Whether the authorization will be 
On a long-term basis or for only 1 year is 
another question, however. 

The administration has taken a curious 
tack-on the Development Loan Fund. Three 
years ago it wanted a 3-year authorization. 
Now it wants only a single year’s approval. 
The President has admitted that he now is 
against the long-term authorization because 
it conflicts with his new fiscal policy. 

So far this year the House has voted an 
$800 million addition to the Loan Fund, while 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
recommended that the Fund be authorized 
to loan up to $1 billion a year for a 5-year 
period. 

It is doubtful, according to Chairman FDL- 
BRIGHT of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, that the House will approve the 
Senate committee’s recommendation even if 
the Senate does. But the fact that the 
House went beyond the administration's re- 
quest in money and the Senate committee 
went beyond the administration’s request for 
authorizing legislation seems to indicate that 
the Fund should not suffer in any compro- 
mise which will come our of Congress. 

The Fund certainly can plan better if it 
knows that it is going to have a certain 
amount of resources over a given period of 
time. And it can provide more aid for un- 
derdeveloped countries—and thus help close 
the gap—if it has more money to loan. So 
we hope Congress will take the broad view 
on both counts in approving compromise 
legislation. 





Where Do We Go From Here? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the recent weekly newsletter by 
Senator JoHN MARSHALL BUTLER, “Where 
Do We Go From Here?” I am doing 
this at the request of Mr. George D. 
O'Neill, with whom my friendship ex- 
tends over a long period of time: 

WuHerRE Do WE Go From HERE? 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator JoHN MaAr- 
SHALL BUTLER) 


WasnIncTon, June 15, 1959.—In the pres- 
ent state of world conditions, this question 
is frequently asked. It is, of course, diffi- 
cult to answer. The solution will require 
the wisdom, forthrightness and vision of our 
national leaders and the unfiinching sup- 
port of our people. Courageous decisions 
will be meaningless unless all Americans are 
prepared to meet the challenge The United 
States and its allies must not be timid in 
telling the Soviets that the free world will 
resist without hesitation all further Com- 
munist aggression in any area of the globe. 

Former President Hoover phrased the chal- 
lenge of these critical times in this manner 
only recently: “The time has come for a 
determined stand * * * against creeping 
Communist conquest.” In his view, a lack 
of firmness on the part of the Western World 
has accounted for many of today’s problems 
and frustrations. 


June 23 


Under conditions of equality with respect 
to nuclear weapons, a total war would cause 
devastating damage to the United States as 
well aS to the Soviet Union. The Russians 
realize this, and it is doubtful that they 
would do anything which would lead them 
down the roa@ to destruction. So long as 
our military strength—our retaliatory and 
deterrent capabilities—are effectively main- 
tained, general war is only a remote pos- 
sibility. But, it can be expected that the 
Communists will continue to stir up affairs 
in as many places as they can at one time. 

U.N. General Assembly President Malik 
tells us that communism now controls one- 
third of all mankind and that it has pen- 
etrated the remaining two-thirds to a vary- 
ing degree. Within our own borders, ac- 
cording to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, 
American Communists have started a new 
drive to infiltrate some of our basic in- 
dustries. The prime objectives of the Krem- 
lin to communize the entire world and to 
destroy the values of freedom are obviously 
unchanged. 

And so, wisdom, forthrightness and vision 
are needed domestically as well as interna- 
tionally. If the United States and the West- 
ern World fall, all is lost. Our allies must 
substitute deeds for words—they must stick 
with us in resisting the Communist on- 
slaught. If foreign aid is to be a permanent 
instrument for the conduct of international 
diplomacy, these funds should be dispensed 
to those countries who unhestitatingly and 
vigorously stand with us. 

In this vital effort, all Americans can help 
by exposing the menace which would con- 
sume us for what it really is, and by awaken- 
ing those who feel that it is no longer nec- 
essary to defend, with courage and convic- 
tion, freedom and liberty. 





The Connecticut Jewish Ledger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Connecticut Jewish Ledger was founded 
in 1929 as the Springfield, Mass., Jew- 
ish Ledger, covering western Massachu- 
setts and the Greater Hartford area. 
Despite hardships of the depression 
years, it expanded to Bridgeport and 
New Haven. 

The Ledger survived the flood of 1936 
in Hartford, when it was printed in 
Holyoke, Mass. The final trip of papers 
was made in rowboats to the offices on 
State Street in Hartford. During the 
1938 hurricane, the paper was published 
by candlelight. 

With the rise of naziism, the Ledger 
assumed new importance, filling a vital 
need to inform Connecticut Jewry of the 
new dangers and problems abroad. 
Wartime presented the problems of a 
big drop in advertising and a shortage 
of newsprint. But the Hartford Jewish 
Ledger overcame this hurdle, too. 

Publisher Samuel Neusner, who found- 
ed the paper, suffered a heart attack 
in October 1945 but remained active. He 
is now inactive due to illness. He used 
the Ledger as an instrument of Zionism 
in the fight for an independent Jewish 
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state in Palestine. He obtained support 
from newspapers in the Connecticut Val- 
ley in this battle. 

In the first issue of the Ledger, Mr. 
Neusner said it was founded to give Con- 
necticut Jewry local means of recording 
its life and voicing its need, and to make 
known the interests and institutions of 
the Jewish communities in the region. 
The paper also was designed to mirror 
the movements in Jewry, the religion, 
the thought, the literature of the Jew- 
ish people, Palestine and its romance, the 
Diaspora and its needs. 

Today, as a recipient of the first award 
of excellence of the American Associa- 
tion of Anglo-Jewish newspapers—now 
the American Jewish Press Association— 
the Ledger, as one of the English-lan- 
guage Jewish weekly papers in Connec- 
ticut, strives to cover local, State, na- 
tional, and international events of in- 
terest to citizens of the Jewish faith 
in Connecticut. 

While certainly not the spokesman for 
Connecticut Jewry, the Ledger often is 
the voice of its aspirations. 

The editorials of Rabbi Abraham J. 
Feldman, editor since the paper’s found- 
ing, have been widely acclaimed. 

The present managing editor is Ber- 
thold Gaster. 





Red Menace in the Americas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the rising 
wave of communism in the Americas 
was described in an editorial in the June 
5, 1959, issue of the Star and Herald of 
Panama, Republic of Panama, the well- 
known and well-pwsted Isthmian news- 
paper. The editorial follows: 

RED MENACE IN THE AMERICAS 


Political unrest appears to have broken 
out in more than one of our Latin American 
nations. It is reportedly, and we might also 
say factually, growing under the support, 
factual or strongly suspected, of Communist 
influences in many of our free American 
nations, possibly in all. 

There are few nations around the world 
that do not have their Communst parties. 
Perhaps the Red aim is currently the sabo- 
tage of our Americas. 

Russia is spending millions in all of our 
free Americas. She has taken a critical time 
for this drive. She is using craftily trained 
agents, well-educated men, yes, and women 
too, all well supplied with cash to be used 
in areas which are feeling the economic 
squeeze in soaring food costs, unemployment, 
kindred ills. 

Our lead story Thursday, reporting rioting 
in’ Guayaquil, Ecuador, notes that martial 
law has been enforced. Civilians are re- 
portedly fighting the police, with the list of 
dead set at. over 20, and casualities sur- 
passing the hundred mark. 


Ecuador’s president is reported as blaming 
the Reds. Our Guayaquil dispatch yesterday 
from the Associated Press night- 
long rioting as civilians bate in the streets 
with army forces. 
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Tanks and armored cars were patrolling 
the streets. 

These are not isolated fires. They are part 
of a godless movement on the part of Soviet 
Russia to communize the world. The Krem- 
lin is out to dominate the free world and 
doesn’t give a hoot for the human suffering 
which must result. 

It is time for our free world as we know 


‘it to get wise to the situation. Communism 


is a menace to our free way of life. The 
Reds grow daily more belligerent. It is time 
for us of the free world nations to stand up 
and be counted. Time is truly running out. 





National Honors for Liberty Tree Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 5, you took time from your heavy 
schedule of official duties to receive a 
liberty tree from the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce of Strasburg, Va. Similar 
pine seedlings were presented as patri- 
otic reminders to the other Members of 
this House, many of whom acknowl- 
edged them in letters to the Strasburg 
Jaycees praising the undertaking. 

These little trees, planted in soil from 
Valley Forge, Bunker Hill, the Alamo, 
Jamestown, Yorktown, and Virginia’s 
historic Shenandoah Valley, also were 
left at the White House for the Presi- 
dent, and at the offices of other high offi- 
cials of the executive branch, and were 
presented to the Members of the other 
body. 

Because of the generous encourage- 
ment the Strasburg Jaycees received 
during their distribution of liberty 
trees at the Capitol, I believe the House 
will share my pleasure at learning that 
this project won top honors at the Jay- 
cees national convention, held last week 
in Buffalo, N.Y. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, Mr. Speaker, I include 
the pertinent portion of a press release 
announcing this national recognition of 
a patriotic effort planned and carried 
out. by the energetic and public-spirited 
young men who compose the Strasburg 
Jaycees: 

U.S. JAYcrEE CONVENTION 


As the US. Jaycee convention came to a 
dramatic close Friday, June 19, after a whirl- 
wind week in Buffalo, N.Y., delegates were 
still shaking their heads in amazement at 
the sweep of national project awards by 
one of the smallest chapters in the Nation. 
Strasburg, Va., with 30 active and 12 as- 
sociate members, hailing from the Shenan- 
doah Valley of Virginia, walked off with 4 
first place awards, including a national 
sweepstakes winner in “Public Affairs” and 
the coveted “Grand Project of the Year” 
given annually for the most outstanding 
ae Project conducted in the United 


Jaycee observers were hard pressed to re- 
call when a chapter had made a similar 
sweep, and all agreed it had never been done 
by such a small Having taken its 
population division first place award in two 
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different fields, tiny Strasburg went into the 
national sweepstakes in the “Public Affairs” 
category against first place winners from 
four other communities and took the na- 
tional. Then in the judging in the all in- 
clusive “Project of the Year” finals which 
pitted together five first place winners who 
had themselves been selected from thou- 
sands of projects Strasburg captured the No. 1 
project award in the Nation. 

The top award winner is a program called 
Liberty Trees, and Jack March, project chair- 
man, who was on hand to receive the awards 
for the chapter, explained that Liberty Trees 
were small white pine seedlings planted in 
red, white, and blue pots, containing soil 
from historic spots: the Shenandoah Valley, 
Jamestown, Yorktown, Bunker Hill, Valley 
Forge, and the Alamo. 

It is designed, the chairman added, as a 
countermeasure to the Communist celebra- 
tion of May Day and is a program to “En- 
courage Americans To Learn About America.’’ 
Besides being sold locally, where proceeds 
went into a scholarship fund, every Senator 
and Congressman was presented with a Lib- 
erty Tree as well as other high officials in- 
cluding President Eisenhower, Secretary 
Herter, FBI Director Hoover, and Governor 
Almond of Virginia. 





Democrats Versus Democrats 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial clipped from today’s June 
23 issue of the New York Daily News is 
interesting as an analysis of some po- 
litical thinking and planning in the Con- 
gress. I submit it without comment, 

DEMOCRATS VERSUS DEMOCRATS 

The Democratic leadership in Congress is 
coming in for some interesting attacks from 
a number of its friends. 

Two left-slanted outfits—Americans for 
Democratic Action, and the National Com- 
mittee for an Effective Congress—are put- 
ting the curse on Senator LYnpon B. JoHN- 
son, Democrat of Texas, and his congres- 
sional pals for surrendering to the Repub- 
licans. 

Especially, say ADA and NCEC, have these 
lawmakers knuckled under to the GOP on 
the Government spending issue (which 
NCEC calls irrelevant), whereas Johnson 
& Co. ought to battle for the old New-Fair 
Deal policy of flinging the billions to the 
breezes. 

We believe another Democrat—Senator 
Harry F. Byrrp of Virginia—is much more 
in tune with current public opinion when 
he says our colossal national debt plays 
right into Khrushchev’s hands. 

Byrp’s contention is backed up indirectly 
by Senator Homer CaPeHart, Republican of 
Indiana, who says our next war will have 
to be financed on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
“because we simply could not afford any 
greater national debt.” 

If you ask us, Johnson & Co. are merely 
being smart politicians in trying to grab 
the “party of economy” label from the Re- 
publicans and ignoring the ADA and NCEC. 
These groups apparently cannot see the 
public-opinion pendulum swinging away 
from spend-and-spend and toward save- 
and-save. 
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Welfare in a World Perspective: A New 
Look at Race Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
speech which follows is one of the finest 
speeches I have ever seen. No doubt it 
will annoy many people because it does 
not oversimplify the terribly difficult 
problem of race relations. But the 
thoughts it contains and the approach 
it takes deserve the prayerful considera- 
tion of every man of good will in the 
United States. In my opinion through 
this speech our able colleague from Con- 
necticut, the Honorable Cuester Bow Les, 
has performed still another great service 
to the Nation. 

WELFARE IN A Worip Perspective: A New 
Look aT RacEeE RELATIONS 


(Remarks by the Honorable CHESTER BOWLES 
at the Annual Health, Welfare, and Rec- 
reation Conference of the Health and Wel- 
fare Council, Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D.C., Friday, May 22, 1959) 

Mr: Morgan, Mr. Tribble, Mr. Aiello, dele- 
gates to the annual Health, Welfare, and 
Recreation Conference, no invitation I have 
had since I returned to Washington in Janu- 
ary has been more welcome or challenging 
than this opportunity to speak to you today. 

Those of us who temporarily occupy one 
position or another in public life—particu- 
larly those of us who call ourselves legis- 
lators—often come to think in legal, sta- 
tistical, overgeneralized terms. 

It is refreshing to be once more in the 
midst of people representing nearly 200 
agencies who are spending their time and 
talents day after day in helping to solve the 
practical problems of the 2 million people 
who live in our National Capital area. 

With considerable hesitation, I have de- 
cided to take this occasion to discuss our 
most critical and embittering social prob- 
Jem—race relations. 

This week is a particularly good time to 
take stock. Five years ago last Sunday our 
Supreme Court ruled that color alone could 
no longer bar any child from a public school. 

It was &@ momentous occasion and we all 
felt it. Those who had long favored desegre- 
gation thought the struggle had been won. 
And most of those who opposed it assurned 
that the only question left unanswered was 
the timing and the technique. The fact it- 
self was accepted by the vast majority of 
Americans—north, east, south, and west. 

Since then, more than one-fourth of the 
biracial school districts in the 17 southern 
and border States which officially practiced 
school segregation have been nominally de- 
segregated, usually in a quiet and healthy 
manner which has escaped the headlines. 
In this connection the record of the District 
of Columbia, which so many of you helped 
to write, has been historic. 

But these 5 years also have been scarred 
with smoldering resentments, defiance of 
court orders, and outbreaks of violence. 

These expressions of racial conflict have 
not been limited to our Southern States. Nor 
are they: symbolized merely by a deserted 
school in Little Rock. 

On the contrary, the attempted bombing 
of an integrated high school in Hobbs, 
N. Mex,, a white mob stoning a Negro home 
in Levitttown, Pa., an outburst of racial gang 
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war in Chic are signs to give pause 
to all the participants in America’s racial 
conflict. 

In 1954 the Nation as a whole underesti- 
mated the significance and meaning of the 
Supreme Court’s decision. Since then we 
have tragically missed opportunities for con- 
structive action. 

After several years of optimism and com- 
placency it is now clear that integration is 
a bigger, more stubborn, more universal, and 
more important problem than many of us 
imagined. We.know now that racial differ- 
ences and discrimination go deeper than Su- 
preme Court decisions, not to mention para- 
troopers, can reach. 

All of us, North and South, Negro and 
white, need to think anew. 

Where and how do we go from here? 

For we must go on in fulfilling the prom- 
ises of the Constitution and of our national 
conscience. We can pause for reappraisal, 
but we cannot stop or go back. 

The problem is full of agony and, as in 
most great issues, no one side has a mo- 
nopoly of truth. Each has its points which 
must be considered with both humility and 
tolerance. All of us need to be awakened 
from our dogmatism and from our cliches. 

My remarks today will undoubtedly dis- 
appoint those who have taken extreme posi- 
tions in this controversy. Yet my approach 
inevitably reflects my personal experience— 
as a longtime friend of the South, as a 
former Governor of a northern industrial 
State, as a former Administrator of a large 
Federal agency in the turmoil of wartime 
Washington, and’ as US. Ambassador to 
India, where I saw our difficulties as the 
dark-skinned two-thirds of the world see 
them. 

I offer my views not as solutions, but as 
guidelines to the kind of national discussion 
which I think is long overdue. 

1. We must recognize the problem of dis- 
crimination as a national, not a sectional 
one. 

Half of all American Negroes now live in 
the North. There is now no northern city 
without its tensions and its shame. 

Yet many northerners still smugly look at 
racial discrimination as a sectional problem. 
Thus they condemn what thcy consider to be 


the slow place of integration in the South, 
while remaining indifferent or nearly so to 
the discrimination all around them. 


There are 39 States outside the South. 
Only 19 have established Fair Employment 
Practices Commissions. In the other non- 
Southern States, there has been no legislative 
action on employment discrimination at all. 

Since 1949, when we in Connecticut first 
authorized our State Commission on Civil 
Rights to prevent discrimination in publicly 
owned housing, there has been some progress 
elsewhere. Yet today only nine States out- 
side the South have adopted antidiscrimina- 
tion legislation affecting publicly assisted 
housing. In 30 other non-Southern States, 
no official action to end housing discrimina- 
tion has occurred. 

The great northern and western industrial 
cities are all drawing Negroes out of the 
South, and are all faced with the demoraliza- 
tion of city slum life that goes beyond race. 


‘There are five times as many Negroes in 
Chicago as in Birmingham, four times as 
many in Detroit as in New Orleans, six times 
as many in Los Angeles as in Miami. 

In most northern cities the professed equal 
protection of the laws still hides extensive 
segregation in fact—by residential exclusion, 
and by the natural selection of poverty. In 
view of our major northern cities do more 
than 20 percent of the Negro students attend 
school with white children. 

To be sure, some cities such as-New Haven, 
Pittsburgh, and Washington are now taking 
far-reaching steps to rebuild themselves, in- 
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cluding the slum clearance and human re- 
habilitation essential to the solution of racial 
conflicts. 

Yet almost any northern community that 
honestly examines its own racial relations 
will realize how far it is from living up to 
its professed ideals. And once we see what 
is missing in our own cities and States, we 
will be less inclined to feel that it is enough 
to denounce the foolhardy actions of white 
extremists south of the Mason-Dixon line. 

Nothing too will speak more persuasively 
to the South than a better example among 
the too-ready critics farther North. 

2. The Constitution as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court will ultimately prevail. 

The Constitution, after all, is color-blind. 
The 14th amendment does require the end 
of racial discrimination in all parts of our 
public life. The universal declaration of 
human rights, endorsed overwhelmingly by 
the people of the world, affirms this as one 
of the first principles of world order. 

Moreover, our Constitution will be en- 
forced. The Supreme Court has ordered de- 
segregation with all deliberate speed. 

Negro litigants will see that this is com- 
plied with—and the new Negro arising in 
the South and elsewhere, will supply all the 
litigants necessary, no matter what pressures 
are organized to stop him. 

There can be no question but that in 
parts of the South, school desegregation 
will continue for some time to be massive- 
ly resisted. The courts, the Department of 
Justice, and the President have no choice 
but to enforce the Constitution, gradually, 
case by case, step by step. 

The courts and the country obviously 
will accept very gradual steps in good faith 
compliance. But regardless of what party 
is in power, the observance of the law ulti- 
mately will prevail. | 

The great hope, however, is not for a re- 
luctant and grudging acceptance of the in- 
evitable force of the law. Rather, the hope 
is that recognition of historical necessity 
will encourage an increasing effort to bring 
the various elements in each community 
into harmony. 

3. We must supplement litigation with 
persuasion. 

Of course the law itself is a powerful 
teacher. The end of segregation in the 
Armed Forces, in the Nation’s Capital, and 
on interstate trains did more to convince 
many skeptics that integration in these areas 
made sense than any amount of talk could 
have done. 

There appears to be a temptation, how- 
ever, to rest on the oars of lawyers and 
judges and say that this is all now a mat- 
ter of law and order. 

The President seemed to say precisely this 
when he stressed that he has told no one, 
not even his wife, whether he thinks the 
Supreme Court desegregation decision was 
right or wrong. 

But Court orders alone will not suffice 
to change the minds and hearts of people. 
Somehow those who seek to end racial 
prejudice must go déeper than statutes and 
Court decisions. 


If this were merely a legal issue between | 


those who believe in upholding the law and 
those who seek to circumvent it, then there 
would have been no issue until the Supreme 
Court acted in 1954. But this turns th 
problem upside down. fs 
The Court acted because the constitu- 
tional guarantee of equality involves the 
deepest political principles of this Nation 
and because there was a moral issue pre- 
sented which went to the heart of our 
roses of Rights and our Christian civiliza- 
on. 


The law does not get its sanction merely 
because it is the law. It wins support be- 
cause it embodies the moral purpose of so- 
ciety. 


»> 
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The task of our political leaders, and of 
all who want to establish equal rights is not 
only that of invoking and carrying out court 
decisions but also of convincing people that 
they are right. 

That is why the proposal for an independ- 
ent Federal agency like the “Community 
Relations Service” advocated by the Senate 
majority leader, Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
could be so important. Conciliation, provid- 
ed it is consistent with the guarantees of the 
Constitution, is precisely what is needed to 
help the law. 

As Senator JoHNnson himself has said: 
“Controversies involving civil rights have 
reached a point where they can be paralyzing 
to whole communities, But they are con- 
troversies which can be settled if the yawn- 
ing chasm between people can be bridged 
* * * (by keeping) open the channels of 
communication among our people.” 

4. The new generation, white and Negro, 
must rise above the deep-seated prejudices 
of their elders. 

The spectacle of Negro children in Little 
Rock, Clinton, Sturgis, Nashville, and the 
integrating cities of North Carolina walking 
quietly to and from school through jeering, 
angry mobs shocked most Americans, as it 
did people around the world. 

When one remembers the fears of child- 

-hood—of changing to a new school, even 
when everyone is friendly and of the same 
race—one can imagine how these lonely Ne- 


gro children felt in the midst of unfriendly 


white crowds. 

Yet is not the old prophecy coming alive 
again? Are not the children leading us now? 

In almost. every city and town in the South 
where school integration has begun, the chil- 
dren are making out all right together. “If 
the grownups would just leave us alone, 
there would be no trouble,” said a white stu- 
dent in Little Rock. 

5. White and Negro moderates both have 
an historic role to play. 

Many white southerners are still content 
to say that the problem will take a long time 
to solve and that the Negro must be patient. 

No thoughtful man expects a quick solu- 
tion. But we cannot afford to forget that a 
lot of time has already passed. 

It is now 96 years since emancipation, 183 
years since a southerner wrote the declara- 
tion to which this Nation is dedicated. 

That all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, and that to secure these 
rights governments are instituted among 
men—these are not just the words of Thomas 
Jefferson. They are the political creed of this 
country. Yet the historic timetable for es- 
tablishing these equal rights for all Ameri- 
cans has been gradual indeed. 

The white southerner nevertheless has a 
case he can and should make. Generations 
of slavery, second-class Negro citizenship, in- 
ferior schools, houses and jobs are now 
plaguing us in the form of high rates of dis- 
ease and crime and a low level education 
in areas where Negroes predominate. 

To be sure, such demoralization is also 
the state of much of the rural poor whites 
of the South and Puerto Ricans brought up 
and trapped in our congested urban slums; 

But the Negro has been an outcast longest, 
has suffered most, and is now the most ex- 
treme example of a problem facing the whole 
country. : 

This argument is indeed a good reason 
for doing more than simply integrate the 
schools. It underscores the need for getting 
at the very conditions which produce the 
demoralization in the first place. 

The demoralization of the Negro does 
endanger southern white society, just as 
the demoralization of any members of a 
community endangers that community. 

Take a county where a depressed Negro 
population outnumbers the white two or 
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three or four to one, If that Negro com- 

munity is ill housed, ill fed, ill clad, if it 

is sick, ignorant, and angry, can a relatively 

well-off white minority be “safe” in any 
sense of the word? 

Or take a big southern city. If half. of 
the town is a Negro slum, breeding unedu- 
cated bitterness, juvenile crime and racial 
violence, what kind of community will this 
be for the white people who pretend to 
want to live there? 

The new South that is now taking shape 
has no room for low and inhuman standards 
of life for anyone. 

Instead of using demoralization as an 
excuse for doing nothing about integration, it 
should cause the southern moderate to in- 
sist that a vast amount more must be done 
in a number of fields. 

We need a far-reaching program to end 
the demoralization of much of the Negro 
community and of the poor whites as well. 
By championing slum clearance and meas- 
ures for adequate housing and public health, 
the white South might then be in a position 
to ask the Negroes, the courts, and the rest 
of the country to accept a realistic pace for 
school integration—perhaps beginning only 
in the first grade and at the college and 
university level, with a voluntary transfer 
system with even segregation by sex in some 
areas where coeducation adds to the fears 
about integration. 

But by holding back, southern moderates 
leave the field not only to the white dema- 
gogues but to future Negro demagogues. 

So far Negro leadership has been on the 
whole remarkably intelligent and restrained 
and the Negro people have accepted its 
counsel. They have steadily offered the 
hand of friendship and compromise for 
acceptance by at least some substantial part 
of the white South. 

A new Negro is standing up in the South 
and elsewhere. His expectations may not 
all be met. But some good and true men 
of the white South must meet him face to 
face, must sit down at roundtable confer- 
ence, must talk with him and understand 
him. 

Without such a minimum response, it is 
too much to expect that the majority of 
Negroes will forever stand by the moderate 
ministers of the Gospel and the well-trained 
lawyers who now speak for them. 

6. I believe that the Christian Church 
must take the initiative in advancing a 
racial reconciliation. 

Let’s face it: In many churches in America, 
@ minister who goes against the prevailing 
sentiment of his congregation risks his job 
as much as the politican who alienates his 
constituents. 

But from the beginning of the Christian 
era, it has been the church's duty to pre- 
vail against erroneous opinions, even at the 
price of martyrdom. Surely the church 
today should be the last citadel against the 
public relations approach that his infected 
so much of American life. 

Many bishops and ministers in the South 
have spoken against violence and in favor 
of law and order. But is this enough? 

There will be violence, and the law will 
be frustrated, unless the two sides in the 
racial conflict now splitting every southern 
community begin «to communicate again 
with each other, to negotiate, to reason 
together, to find common remedies. 

Is this not the time for the white and 
Negro ministers of every southern commu- 
nity to form a continuing roundtable con- 
ference dedicated to finding Christian solu- 
tions to the racial problems of their com- 
munity? 

For, after all, no country should be in 
& better position than the United States 
of America to solve this problem this way. 
Not only do we have nearly two centuries 


of democratic experience behind us, but the . 
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racial groups in this country, particularly 
in the South, have the great good fortune 
and blessing to share the identical Chris- 
tian faith. 

It is no coincidence that it was a white 
minister in the South, perhaps the most 
fervently religious section of our country, 
who said of the integration crisis: “There's 
just one question to ask: what would Christ 
do?” 

In our hearts we know the final answer. 
We know that Christ came to demonstrate 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. We know we are our brother's 
keeper. 

We know too that we have done those 
things which we ought not to have done and 
left undone those things we ought to have 
done. 

We know that the pride of race, the fear 
of the strange and the different is one of 
man’s original sins and that it has not been 
fully erased from man’s mind anywhere. 

But we also know, as Lincoln said, that 
the Declaration of Independence “gave lib- 
erty not alone to the people of this country, 
but hope to all the world. It gave promise 
that in due time the weights would be lifted 
from the shoulders of all men, and that all 
should have an equal chance.” 

Our religious and democratic faith tells 
us to get on with this job like men. 

7. Our capacity to deal with discrimina- 
tion in America is a measure of our capacity 
to lead a worldwide revolution for freedom. 

My own perspective on this problem has 
been, I confess, affected by looking at it 
for some time from the other side of the 
globe. As a former Ambassador to India, I 
know how spectacularly American prestige 
rose as a result of the Supreme Court de- 
segregation decision. 

While touring Africa 4 years ago I sensed 
against how vital a successful solution of 
our racial troubles is for our future rela- 
tionship with the two-thirds of the world’s 
people who are colored. 

In the winter of 1957 in South Asia I saw 
the enthusiasm generated by the successful 
conclusion of the Negroes’ bus boycott in 
Montgomery,.Ala. Later in the Soviet Union 
I saw the Communists take full propaganda 
advantage of the bombing of Negro churches 
in the same State. 

Of course we can say that prejudice is as 
old as the hills and just as persistent. In- 
dia, for instance, has known conflict and 
caste through centuries of struggle between 
Hindus and Moslems, Brahmins and un- 
touchables. 

In Algeria there is open warfare between 
the French minority and the Arab majority. 

In all of Africa the out-numbered white 
man feels the stirring of the slumbering 
African masses, 

Therefore as we Americans concentrate 
on @ new effort on our own major social 
problem, we can take mild comfort from the 
awareness that our country does not stand 
alone in isolation as an immoral historic 
throwback to a bygone age of prejudice. 

Having said this, I hasten to add what is 
merely the other side of this coin. The 
world community has a vested interest in 
the speed and effectiveness with which we 
end discrimination in the United States. 
Our own role in the world depends increas- 
ingly upon the same proposition. 

As is true in so many other aspects of our 
national policy today, the world situation is 
requiring us to do the things which we 
should do anyway. No one but a cynic would 
argue that we should suddenly become in- 
terested in equal rights for Negroes merely 
because our propaganda position in the 
world would be helped by such progress. 

Nevertheless, it remaing more true today 
than it was in 1947, when one of our distin- 
guished former Secretaries of State, Henry 
L. Stimson wrote: 
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“No private program and no public policy, 
in any section of our national life can now 
escape from the compelling fact that if it is 
not framed with reference to the world, it is 
framed with perfect futility.” 

In closing, I should like to suggest that all 
of us, northerners and southerners, eastern- 
ers and westerners, Negroes and whites can 
learn much from a study of that incredible 
man, Mahatma Gandhi. 

There were always two sides to Ghandi’s 
program. One was direct resistance to un- 
just laws or practices. The other was. con- 
structive popular action to oreate the con- 
ditions of justice. 

He begun his career before the turn of the 
20th century in the Union of South Africa 
where he went as a lawyer for some Indian 
traders. 

In 1893, South Africa was a land run by 
some million Europeans who sat on top of 
some 5 million Africans who had almost no 
rights at all. In addition, were 100,000 
Indians, most of whom had been recruited 
as cheap labor for the white plantations and 
mines. 

Soon after he reached Pretoria, the young 
man of 24 invited all the Indians in the city 
to a meeting. He urged them to fight racial 
discrimination but without hating or hurt- 
ing their opponents. 

And since their aim was to reason with the 
whites, the first thing they should do, he 
said, was to consider the reasons given by 
the whites for their discrimination. 

In the Indian merchants before him, 
known for slick dealings and sharp bargain- 
ings, he proposed complete truthfulness and 
more concern for the poor. He called on all 
Indians to do something to improve the 
unsanitary conditions in the Indian sections 
of town. 


Why wait for legal victories for the neces- 
sary drain cleaning? he asked. 

We can’t blame the whites for all our 
troubles, he argued. Perhaps we can’t by 
ourselves end all the poverty in which our 
people are trapped, but if those of us with 
some money and some education will join 
in, the slums can be cleaned up, freshened 
with a coat of paint and made habitable: 
the illiterate adults tan be taught to read; 
volunteer schools can be provided for the 
children of the poor. 

And he began to build the institutions to 
do these constructive tasks. 

In 1913 he returned to India, after nego- 
tiating a settlement with Prime Minister 
Smuts who once jailed him but later came 
to say to him, “I am not worthy to stand in 
the shoes of so great a man.” And for over 
30 years in India, Ghandi pressed his con- 
structive program of village improvement, 
the end of untouchability, and the reform of 
individual lives. 

The bus boycott in Montgomery carried 
©ut with dignity and restraint represented 
an adaptation of Ghandhian principles in 
democratic America. 

“We are seeking to improve not the Negro 
of Montgomery but the whole of Montgom- 
ery,” said Rev. Martin Luther King on the 
occasion of the formation of the Montgom- 
ery Improvement Association which con- 
ducted the boycott. 

Instead of merely sitting by until the 
Supreme Court ruled bus segregation uncon- 
stitutional, the Negroes of Montgomery in 
amazing unity carried out a courageous, 
peaceful, direct action which took the Na- 
tion by surprise. 

The long-term effects of this Ghandian- 
type action on the white conscience may 
take time to register. But it had an imme- 
diate effect in changing the Negroes. 

Perhaps the change is best refiected in the 
story of the old Negro woman who, when 
asked if her feet were not tired from plod- 
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ding so many miles each day to work replied, 
“Brother, for a long time my feet have 
rested, but my soul’s been tired. Now my 
feet are tired, but my soul is resting.” 

In this light, with good cheer, let us move 
ahead with all deliberate speed. 





Father of a Deceased Veteran Speaks Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


’ Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ord, I include the following letter from 
Mr. M. E. Powell, Sr., of Folkston, Ga., in 
which he expresses his feelings and views 
regarding the shooting down by the 
Communists of U.S. planes while on 
peaceful missions. Mr. Powell lost his 
son in 1956 on a flight over the China 
Sea when his plane was shot down by 
Communist fire: 

Fouxstron, Ga., June 18, 1959. 
Hon. Danrex J. Fuoop, 
Representative from Pennsylvania, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I hope you will pardon me for 
taking the liberty of writing you. as I real- 
ize. you are a most busy man, and no doubt 
have plenty of correspondence from the con- 
stituents of your home State. But after 
reading the attached newspaper clipping, I 
wish to advise that I am wholly in accord 
with your statement. 

On August 23, 1956, an idential type plane, 
operating from the same home base, Iwau- 
kini, Japan, was shot down over the China 
Sea. They were not as lucky as this last one 
was, my son and 15 others fine young men 
went to a watery grave. 

I wonder, and I suppose the other 
mothers, fathers, wives, sisiers, and brothers 
of those sixteen men wonder also; were their 
loved ones also out there as sitting ducks for 
a trigger happy Communist to murder at his 
will? 

Congressman Fioop, as I stated above, I 
only wrote this letter to let you know that 
I, as well as thousands and thousands of 
other Americans, feel as you do about this 
unnecessary murder of our young men by 
Communists. 

But why in heaven's name can’t those in 
authority in the military see that these 
young men are dear to their loved ones, 
whether they be just enlisted men or ad- 
mirals, and give them something to fight 
back with? 

Any person in the present (shrinking) 
free world today, with just common sense, 
knows Communists cannot be trusted no 
where, no place, or no time. It doesn’t mat- 
ter whether his name be Mr. K, Mr. M, Mr. G, 
or what have you, the only thing you can 
sey they have been honest about is their 
avowed intention of ruling the world any- 
way they can get there, other than that the 
words agreement, honor, and integrity mean 
nothing to these boys. They only recognize 
force with respect, why can’t we at least 
show them a little of that with a promise of 
plenty more if necessary. 

Thanking you for taking the time to read 
this, I am, 

Most respectfully yours, 
M. E. Powkt1, Sr. 
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In Memoriam of John Foster Dulles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, as a 
further tribute to the life and work of 
our late Secretary of State, the Hon- 
orable John Foster Dulles, and under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
memorium written by Heinrich von 
Brentano, Foreign Minister of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, which ap- 
peared in the June 1959 issue of the 
German News: 

In MEMORIAM OF JOHN FostTEeR DULLES 


(By Heinrich von Brentano, Foreign Min- 
ister of the Federal Republic) 


The news of the passing of the former 
U.S. Secretary of State and personal adviser 
to the President, John Foster Dulles, has 
caused profound and genuine sorrow to mil- 
lions of people throughout the world. Both 
his friends and his opponents will agree that 
a person of outstanding importance has de- 
parted from the stage of world politics. His 
name will be linked forever with the event- 
ful and tragic history of our age. 

While conducting his country’s foreign 
policy, John Foster Dulles developed a style 
all his own. A profusion of tasks and an 
uncommon measure of responsibility were 
thrust upon him. Supported by the un- 
qualified confidence of the U.S. President to 
whom he was linked in mutual sympathy 
and friendship, he created for himself an 
exceptionally strong position in the political 
life of our time. 

The experience he had gathered in a splen- 
did career as attorney at law enabled him 
to be one of the most brilliant negotiators 
and mediators in his time. Filled with pro- 
found and unshakable belief in the justice 
of his cause as protagonist of the free world, 
he met this man who was cool and yet fer- 
vent, strict and yet kind, unyielding and 
yet understanding, earnest and yet serene, 
was left untouched by the magnetism of his 
personality. For John Foster Dulles no 
antagonism existed between politics and 
ethics; it was that quality which was appre- 
ciated by his friends, respected by his op- 
ponents and feared by his enemies. 

Like all great ideas, the conception accord- 
ing to which John Foster Dulles conducted 
American foreign policy during the difficult 
years of his tenure of office, was basically 
clear, consistent, and convincing. In look- 
ing back upon the lifework of this man, even 
those will recognize this quality who failed 
to understand the Secretary of State in the 
confusing ups and downs of daily events and 
reproached him with lack of ideas, with 
rigidity or opportunist tactics. 

When taking up his office, John Foster 
Dulles was at once faced with that tragic 
and dangerous antagonism between the East 
and the West from which all mankind is 
suffering. Those who reproach him with 
having frequently emphasized and relent- 
lessly defined that antagonism rather than 
bridging it over, fail to realize the historic 
significance and the ideological basis of the 
struggle between the free West and the to- 
talitarian, revolutionary system of bolshe- 
vism. 

Not every question of foreign policy leads 
to a satisfactory answer at once,-much as 
responsible statesmen may labor to find a 
solution. John Foster Dulles always dealt 
soberly and sincerely with the political fac- 
tors determining contemporary international 
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relations. His instinct for what was possible, 
enhanced by experience, prevented him from 
engaging in wishful thinking such as some 
of his critics substituted for actual facts. 
And yet this perspicacious statesman, this 
truly sympathetic man, was not without 
hope or confidence in the future. 

In spite of all his disappointments he never 
vacillated in his conviction that a worldwide 
easing of political tension could be accom- 
plished in peace. He knew, on the other 
hand, that it could only be achieved by the 
readiness of the free West to defend its in- 
alienable rights with firmness. He never had 
any illusions about the hardship involved in 
such a course. But he was not prepared to 
surrender to difficulties; he was a statesman 
resolved to overcome them. ; 

.The death of John Foster Dulles has bereft 
the German people on either side of the line 
that tragically separates them, of one of their 
most faithful and genuine friends. He de- 
fended the legitimate interests of the Ger- 
man people with all his passion for justice. 


He regarded it as one of his chief tasks to 


restore to Germany the right of self-determi- 
nation. He was aware that the unnatural 
division. of the German people was both a 
reflection and a consequence of world ten- 
sion, which he was anxious to end in order 
to restore and secure world peace. This in- 
sight and this aspiration were the basis of 
his close political cooperation with the Ger- 
man Federal Government, and also the basis 
of the profound personal friendship that de- 
veloped between him and the German head 
of government, Federal Chancellor Adenauer. 
Identity of thought between these two men 
gave rise to that identity of action which has 
proved its worth in so auspicious a manner. 
It will be incumbent on German policy to 
continue the same close cooperation with the 
successor to the late Secretary of State in 
his high office and thus faithfully to hold in 
trust the legacy of a friend. 

Like all great men John Foster Dulles was 
an idealist in the truest sense of that term. 
Idealism in thought and realism in action, 
far from being mutually exclusive, comple- 
ment each other. He who denies the power 
of ideas can only fall back on sheer might, 
while he who ignores reality becomes an illu- 
sionist. 

How strongly the thinking and acting of 
John Foster Dulles was determined by ideas 
and reality alike, he once expressed at a time 
of crisis as-follows: “At times the free world 
seems to be governed more by its antagonism 
than by that which unites it. Its will in 
foreign policy always develops in full view 
of every one, and this encourages our oppo- 
nents to sow distrust. All this is confusing 
and tiresome. - At times a feeling threatens 
to overcome us that what we do is senseless. 
But we should never forget that diversity is 
the hallmark of freedom. It is a fact that 
dictatorship is always weaker than one 
thinks and democracy always stronger than 
it seems to be.”’ 

The counsel and aid of John Foster Dulles 
will now no longer accompany us in the 
worldwide political conflicts we face. But 
whenever doubts or discouragement threaten 
to overcome us, we should always remember 
his courage and deep power of conviction. 





H.R. 3 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BURKE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘ Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the consideration by the House of 
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HR. 3 there is a strange admixture of 
intense feeling by men of good will but 
of fundamentally different persuasions 
concerning interpretation of the law. 

Conflicts of law is one of the most vex- 
atious subjects in the whole field of ju- 
risprudence. Those who have, over the 
years given attention to conflicts of law 
have struggled with comity, the obliga- 
tions imposed by the doctrine of full 
faith and credit and the relationship ‘be- 
tween the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment in. those fields wherein each is 
competent to act. 

In recent years, the Nelson case and 
others like it have given thoughtful law- 
yers pause. Certainly, the courts let 
stand for too long the impression that by 
the Nelson case the States were disarmed 
from protecting themselves against sub- 
version. ; 

If H.R. 3 sought only to make clear the 
power of the people to defend themselves 
through their governments against sub- 
version, it would have a laudable purpose. 
Undoubtedly, clear-cut legislation aimed 
at the problem of subversion and the in- 
terpretation of laws concerning that 
crime would receive unanimous support 
in this body. 

When, however, H.R. 3 aims not at 
subversive activities but seeks in two 
pages to restate the law of conflicts as 
devolved through 150 years of jurispru- 
dence it leaves the field of constructive 
legislation and sows confusion in the 
fields where clarity and general under- 
standing have characterized the law for 
years. 

Every interstate carrier, every packer 
and processor of food, every importer 
and exporter of goods, will be threatened 
with a relitigation of legal relationships 
which have been accepted as the law 
based on scores of decisions. If there is 
a@ corn on our jurisprudential toe, let us 
not seek to relieve the pain by amputat- 
ing the leg at the hip.. If the sponsors 
of H.R. 3 truly seek to define the respec- 
tive interests of the States and of the 
Federal Government in the field of sub- 
versive activities, let them, by direct and 
positive action propose legislation so 
aimed, and they will find multitudes of 
supporters where they now meet oppo- 
sition. , 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to no Member of 
this body in my Getestation of subver- 
sive activities against the Federal or 
States’ governments but I cannot sup- 


port H.R. 3 in its present form. 





Edwardsville, Pa., Incorporated as 
Borough 75 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959: 
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EDWARDSVILLE AT 75 


Having attained the respectable age of 75, 
the Borough of Edwardsville, which was .in- 
corporated in 1884, is celebrating its dia-. 
mond jubilee fittingly. In 1934, it staged an 
Old Home Week celebration to mark its §0th 
milestone. In 1984, if all goes well, it is ex- 
pected to go to town on its centenary. 

Although the borough itself is relatively 
young, as towns go, Edwardsville’s history 
dates back to colonial days. As the years 
passed, Welsh, Ifish, Scotch, English, Ger- 
mans, Jews and immigrants from countries 
in central and eastern Europe flocked in to 
populate the municipality, then known as 
Morgantown, At the time of its incorpora- 
tion, its name was changed to Edwardsville 
in honor of Daniel Edwards. 

Edwardsville, with a population of 6,686, 
according to the 1950 census, has had an 
interesting history. Many of its sons and 
daughters not only have become prominent 
figures in Greater Wilkes-Barre, but they 
are to be found today all the way to the 
west coast. 

Edwardsville has known moments of great 
joy and sorrow. As a mining center, it has 
made a substantial contribution to the 
economy of the region and today is experi- 
encing an era of prosperity it has not known 
for many years, thanks to extensive build- 
ing operations and business expansion. 
Through its talented sons and daughters, 
its famed eisteddfods, as well as its churches 
and schools, it has made a considerable cul- 
tural contribution as well. 

Through good times and poor, through 
peace and war, Edwardsville has carried on 
as a well-knit community, taking challenges 
in stride. The spirit, in which it is celebrat- 
ing its 75th milestone, is an indication of its 
vitality and neighborliness. 

On this auspicious occasion, we take the 
liberty, on behalf of Edwardsville’s neigh- 
bors, to extend best wishes. 





The Militarist Federal Government and 
the Peace-Loving GDR 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article from the June 1959 issue of 
the German News. The article dispells 
for all time the claim of the Soviets 
that the Republic of Western Germany 
is being built into a militaristic fortress 
intended upon attacking East Berlin and 
East Germany. I commend this article 
to your attention: 

THe MtiTarist FEepErAL REPUBLIC AND THE 
Prace-Lovine GDR 

At Geneva and at several other occasions 
representatives of the Soviet Union and the 
Soviet zone of Germany claimed that the 
German Federal Republic was a “hunting 
ground for militarists, Fascists, and revanch- 
ists,” that the government of Bonn was 
“preparing a military attack against Ger- 
many’s Eastern neighbors” and that there- 
fore the Federal Republic was a “grave 
danger to the peace of world.” At the,same 
time it is being asserted that the so-called 
German Democratic Republic is a peace-lov- 
ing country doing everything to combat the 
revival of German militarism.” 

The following figures show what these 
arguments—which are being brought Zor- 
ward to support the Soviet proposal for a 
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“peace treaty”—are worth in the light of 
facts and figures and how double-faced 
Moscow’s policy really is. 

In the German Federal Republic the 
strength of the armed forces is as follows: 





Men 
AITOT . Kn ccebocdinacdaqewns cbhadces 123, 000 
NOVY <niriocacdnvcte sutsistnacnhig 20, 000 
Alp: PeRCS Sinccimcviskisntnbactbient 47, 000 
Territorial defense forces._...... 12, 000 
Boetler gueres. oj. oc 12000 
Armed police forces of the Lander 
(State police) ...s.ccince decane 14, 000 
Wotele un ndteteeiiba 228, 000 


Compared with this the figures of the- 


Soviet zone of Germany—the so-called 
German Democratic Republic—are: 


Men 
National People’s Army-_--.-.-..-- 89, 000 
NOVY ng. ceiatawsnsneennuticngees 10, 000 
BIG FORGE «awe ckndhinbiinngive 11, 000 
Armed police forces....--...--.. 91, 000 
Aree Gee. scons ei chaser a 300, 000 
Union for sports and technics 
(paramilitary organization)... 625,000 
DED cceccihinpinipeniuapintacbidiatimeti 1, 126, 000 





Anniversary of Forcible Occupation of 
Baltic States by Soviet Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
American citizens of Lithuanian descent 
of Racine, Wis., commemorated the 19th 
anniversary of the forcible occupation of 
the Baltic States with a mass meeting 
in Racine last Sunday. = 

This anniversay marks one of the 
most flagrant acts of Soviet im- 
perialism—the occupation and integra- 
tion into the Soviet Union of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a resolution adopted by the 
Racine branch of the Lithuanian-Ameri- 
can Council on June 14, 1959, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE LITHUANIAN-AMERICAN 
CounciL, INc., RACINE BRANCH, RACINE, 
Wis. ° 
Whereas Lithuania, Korea, Hungary, Ti- 

bet have shown that in this modern world 

a new impé€rialism has arisen which comes 

from only one source, that political doc- 

trine of man’s enslavement which is called 
communism; and 

Whereas the totalitarian nature of the 
Soviet Russian regime creates hostility to 
human dignity and the institutions of free- 
dom: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we should not in any way 
condone the many acts of physical and moral 
assassination committed by Communist dic- 
tators against ideological opposition; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That fraternizing ideas and 
ideals with the cruel and ruthless dictators 
will dishearten millions of liberty-loving 
people in the Communist orbit as well as 
in the free world itself. 
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Therefgre, we, the here undersigned, are 
firmly convinced that a summit meeting 
under present circumstances will strengthen 
only the cause of international communism; 
and be it finally s 

Resolved, That we would very sincerely like 
to express our heartfelt thanks for many 
efforts which we know are being made by 
the President, the Senate, and the House 
of Representatives of the United States 
on behalf of those who are yet behind the 
Curtain of Iron and who still dream of the 
freedom which must surely and certainly 
come to them if such efforts will be con- 
tinued. 


MARTIN KASPARAITIS, 
Chairman, 
PeTeR PETRUSAITIS, 
Secretary. 


RACINE, Wis., June 14, 1959. 





Profit Sharing in American Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, despite 
the fact that the practice of profit shar- 
ing has accomplished great success in 
American industry during recent years, 
there still remain many glaring misun- 
derstandings about the economics of this 
plan. 

Rev. Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J., chair- 
man of the department of economics at 
Marquette University, recently delivered 
an outstanding speech on this topic 
which analyzes the profit-sharing plan 
and clarifies many of the misconceptions 
surrounding this program. 

This is a very revealing address, Mr. 
President, delivered by one of the great- 
est authorities on profit sharing in this 
country, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

THe ECONOMICS OF PROFIT SHARING 


(By Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J., chairman, 
Department of Economics, Marquette Uni- 
versity) 


Profit sharing is subject to genuine eco- 
nomic analysis, analysis most fruitful and 
revealing. Yet in elementary textbooks of 
economics commonly used in American col- 
leges and universities profit sharing is 
scarcely mentioned at all. In more advanced 
texts on labor relations it is bundled into a 
supplementary section on wage supplements 
even though wage supplements are elbowing 
their way to a place of their own in the na- 
tional income estimates because quantita- 
tively they can no longer be ignored. But 
profit sharing, in spite of its obvious prac- 
tical successes, in spite of its evident prac- 
tical possibilities, and in spite of its analy- 
tical attractiveness, remains for most econ- 
omists a controversial subject like God and 
truth and sin about which scientific men 
are forbidden to have convictions. 

One minor but legitimate source of mis- 
understanding about the economics of profit 
sharing must be brushed aside at once. The 
things that are shared in a profit-sharing 
program are not always or even principally 
profits in an analytical sense, though of 
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course they are profits in an accounting 
sense, i.e., not disposable revenue. In those 


cases where they are true profits, they are | 


not profits that would be there to accrue 
to the owners if the program did not exist. 
These profits would not exist at all. The 
thing shared is usually efficiency earnings, 
reduced cost due to the participation of 
everybody in the organization doing his job 
in, the most economic fashion—which has 
nothing to do with speedup and stretchout. 

When a sound program utilizes the ex- 
perience and native ingenuity of the work 
force and “why don’t we try it this way?” is 
listened to seriously, then we get a remark- 
able economic phenomenon. The rewards of 
innovation, in economic analysis, are im- 
puted to the bold entrepreneur, the spear- 
head of economic progress.. But under sound 
profit sharing a steady series of minor and 
even minimal innovations continually origi- 
nates in the work force and through the 
program accrue, as they should, to the work 
force. Furthermore, the very introduction 
of the profit-sharing program is itself an 
organizational innovation in which the work 
force also participates, and to the extent that 
general efficiencies arise from the organiza- 
tional innovation new and true profits appear 
to which all members of the new organiza- 
tion have a title. But we may repeat, they 
are not profits that would be there to be 
shared by stockholders without the program. 

Such purely verbal difficulties should not 
cause serious trouble. All of economic sci- 
ence got along for a hundred years, not too 
well we must admit, under the terminology 
of the British liberal school to whom land 


meant water, labor meant management, and - 


corn meant wheat. The Council of Profit- 
Sharing InduStries has been aware from its 
beginning that the term was not satisfactory 
but usage and custom sanctioned it so it 
was retained. Yet within this year the 
charge was seriously made that the return 
on capital had to be lower in the profit- 
sharing companies than in others because 
something that belonged to the stockholders 
was being paid to somebody else. A very 
modest statistical study revealed clearly that 
profit-sharing companies do right well on 
their return on capital and have nothing to 
fear by comparison. The objection revealed 
chiefly complete ignorance of the economics 
of profitsharing. ™ 

The fact that profitsharing goes by a 
name that is not perfectly satisfactory log- 
ically and analytically has a certain pro- 
priety in its impropriety. Profitsharing is 
anything but a planned movement; it had 
few a prioris. 
slowly step by step and piecemeal out of 
good will, intelligence, and experience. 
Until about 20 years ago, when the experi- 
ence table had grown to a point where the 
gross margin of error had largely disap- 
peared, profit-sharing programs emerged 
where independent minds, concluding that 
there must be a better way of doing this, 
often inspired by religious motives, installed 
@ program and adjusted it as they went 
along. Profitsharing today is the result of 
this gradual workaday, practical develop- 
ment. Practice has far outrun theory and 
the economics of profitsharing is therefore 
a description and analysis of what has been 
done rather than a blueprint for what 
should be done. Profitsharing is a bundle 
of practical wisdom born of experiment and 
experience whose dominating merit is that 
it works, not that it conforms to someone’s 
idea of what will work. 

Because profitsharing grew up as a home- 
spun affair, its variety of operation is best 
appreciated on the hoof. The impressive 


Sears Pension and Profit-Sharing Fund of 


almost $800 million owned by some 200,000 


_employets has come to be well-known, as it 


deserves to be. Especially is the Sears ex- 
ample impressive, because Sears is primarily 
@ mercantile business and people who 


Profitsharing has grown up - 
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wished to belittle profit sharing frequently 
said that profitsharing might work in small 
manufacturing companies where the relation 
between cost and waste, spoilage, rejécts and 
the like could be clear to anybody. But in 
large enterprises where these relations re- 
main trye but are stretched and attenuated 
and pulled around corners and upstairs, 
profitsharing would have no perceptible 
effect on operations. Nor had it any place 
in a mercantile business, where these rela- 
tions still remain true but are bound up 
with less tangible things like service, cour- 
tesy and the other concomitants of personal 
contact, 

But while the size and nature of Sears’ 





success with profit sharing have served to. 


show that it can work in a very large com- 
pany and in one which is not primarily in 
physical production, there are endless other 
impressive profit-sharing successes. In a 
certain manufacturing business the equip- 
ment, though in mechanical running order, 
was old and needed to be replaced. Replace- 
ment cost was high and management was 
not in a position to get good financing con- 
veniently on good terms. The profit-sharing 
fund had the money and the proposition 
was put to them. The machines were 
bought and installed, replacements substan- 
tially the same as the old ones. A deprecia- 
tion schedule was set up based on the ex- 
perience with the old machines. ut when 
the men realized that they were mew work- 
ing on their own machines, not only in the 
broad sense that is true under any profit- 
sharing program but in the literal sense that 
their fund actually owned them, the de- 
preciation schedule simply lost its meaning. 
At present writing it looks as though the 
machines may last forever with the care and 
maintenance they are getting, and whether 
this value accrues to the fund directly on 
its investment or indirectly through higher 
profits makes little difference. 

Before the price decline of 1948-49, a cer- 
tain company had been selling its product 
at a market price around 25 cents a pound. 
Prices broke to 16 cents a pound and som 
companies were in serious trouble. The heal 
of a substantial profit-sharing firm in this 
industry stated to this writer, “We could 
sell for 11 cents a pound.” In a certain 
processing business, the average cost per 
foot of a standard product is 47 cents. 
Product and process are uniform and uni- 
versally Known for years; there is no room 
for special gains arising from a peculiar 


knowledge of trade secrets. But a particular * 


profit-sharing company in this industry 
could sell its product for 34 cents a foot 
and still stay in the black. Finally, you 
are all familiar with the achievement of Lin- 
coln Electric Co., where the average com- 
pensation of hourly rated employees in re- 
cent years has been more than $11,000, more 
than twice that of the industry. of which 
they are a part, and yet they are selling a 
better product than they sold in 1934, at 
a price lower than was charged at the depth 
of the depression. I have given two well- 
known examples and two little-known ex- 
amples. The process and its effects are the 
same; éxamples could be multiplied indef- 
initely. 

Actually, profit sharing has worked so well 
because it disregarded an analytical vacuum 
and filled it with its own achievement. At 
the present moment it is common knowl- 
edge that economic analysis has no wage 
theory worthy of mention. As far as eco- 


.nomic analysis” is concerned, economists 


freely admit that even apart from the addi- 
tional confusion produced by the complica- 
tion of inflation, there is no way of really 
proving categorically that wages in a par- 
ticulat industry—or in the economy as a 
whole—are too high or too low. Economic 
analysis simply does not have the tools, the 
apparatus, There is no perfectly certain 
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analytical way of revealing whether union 
organization has had any effect on wages 
as a whole and no certain analytical way 
of testing the commonly held proposition 
that relative gains by organized labor are 
primarily at the expense of unorganized 
labor. Wages are cost to the company and 
income to the workers. The company says 
unemployment exists and growth is stifled 
because cost is too high—the unions say 
because income is too low. And except in 
gross cases, economic analysis cannot give 
an unequivocal decision between the two 
contentions. In short, you can take your 
choice and say that profit sharing is a prac- 
tical success in spite of the fact that it was 
in contradiction to such wage theory as 
was prevalent or because of the palpable 
inadequacy, the inconclusive and uncon- 
vincing quality of such wage theory as was 
available. 

Actually, contemporary wage theory has 
only one valid instrument of analysis—the 
marginal productivity method of wage anal- 
ysis—and this instrument performs very 
differently under different forms of economic 
organization. This one trustworthy instru- 
ment of analysis is the brainchild of one 
of the early practitioners and almost the sole 
analyst of the economics of profit sharing, 
John H. von Thunen 

The approaches to a theory of wages which 
still prevail in the United States were the 
product of an English economist, David 
Ricardo (1772-1823). Circumstances which 
need not concern us here caused Ricardo to 
take it for granted that economic factors 
and social classes were coextensive and an- 
tagonistic. As the Red Queen remarked, 
“The moral of that is the more there is for 
me the less there is for you.” Karl Marx 
(1818-1883) admittedly and explicity took 
over from David Ricardo two ideas, (1) the 
labor theory of value—that the relative value 
of all commodities depends on their labor 
content; and (2) the theory of class conflict, 
based on the identity of economic factors and 
social classes, and leading to the conclusion 
that the normal and inevitable wage for labor 
was a subsistence wage. Since labor was 
the sole cause of the whole value and labor 
did not get the whole value, labor was 
obviously being swindled. Ricardo’s con- 
flict of class interest became Marx’s class 
warfare. 

Now these theories were in most open and 
violent conflict with common American ex- 
perience. Our most typical enterprises in the 
early American economists like the Careys, 
and later, Henry George, pointed out. But 
they mixed their good points with bad ones 
and cultured Europe had nothing to learn 
from scholars in buckskin. Our most typical 
enterprises in the 19th century were family- 
owned and operated farms and family-owned 
and operated small businesses in which the 
same persons were landowners (actual or 
prospective), capitalists (actual or pros- 
pective) and workers. There is no possibility 


-of conflict between factors and classes in an 


owner-operated farm. The owner’s concern 
as to how his net income breaks down into 
wages, interest, rents, and profits is a very 
secondary and purely analytical one—it’s 
his income. While there may be opportunity 
for personal conflict in a family business, 
there is little more opportunty for the iden- 
tification of classes and factors than there is 
on the owner-operated farm. The presence 
of the frontier effectively prevented wages 
from approaching the minimum of subsis- 
tence in the United States. They seem to 
have been about three times the wages of 
comparable workers on the continent of 





+On this and the points in the preceding 
paragraph, see the author’s forthcoming 
—_— Wage,” Loyola University Press, 
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Yet in the face of this plain and common 
experience, American business and labor 
came to think and talk and act wholly in 
terms of the Ricardo-Marxian theorems that 
never had more than momentary validity 
even in England and Europe. The sons of 
the one-family farm went to college and 
learned about the opposition of interest 
from economics texts. The widely used work 
of John Bates Clark (published in 1899) 
even raised the principle of marginal pro- 
ductivity under competition from an 
analytical method into an ethical norm. 


sAfter about 1875, workers learned the same 


theorems from European agitators who were 
long on British and continental theory and 
short on American facts. 

Adam Smith had prepared the way for the 
acceptance of this unsatisfactory and con- 
fuse@d thinking, partly by a purely verbal 
twist. There is no question that specializa- 
tion by human persons greatly enhances out- 
put; by specialization a particular task is 
done better, easier, faster, and by the ex- 
perience gained on the specialized task, the 
task itself may be simplified, abridged or 
even eliminated in favor of some more eca- 
nomic alternative. What is true of spe- 
cialized tasks is also true and inevitably 
bound up with the location or site of the 
activity. If we were to move the dairy 
farmers of Wisconsin and Minnesota on to 
the orange groves of Florida and California 
we would have the same work force and the 
same land, trees, and animals but we would 
have less butter and fewer oranges. This 
efficiency arising from specialization on one 
type of land, is one of the valid arguments 
for. private property. 

These elementary facts were well known 
to Aristotle ? and were refined and elaborated 
by the scholastic writers from the 12th to 
the 17th century. By 1600 these basic no- 
tions were accurately described as first divisio 
operis, the division of the task, and divisio 
rerum, the division of resources, which we 
now call provate property. Buf resources 
are designed by providence for the use of all 
men. The division of resources does not 
destroy that designation and destination, but 
is a means to it. Application of labor to the 
resources so divided does not change their 
destination, however subdivided the tasks 
performed on these resources may be for the 
sake of efficiency. 

But Smith, in the famous first chapter of 
his first book in his classic example of pin- 
making, spoke not of the division of the 
task but of the division of labor. In spite 
of the thorough and complete classical and 
medieval work on these points, Smith's 
analysis was regarded as a new idea.* Now 
the example in itself is perfect—a pin is a 
highly useful little object which sells for a 
very small fraction of a cent. And if you 
ever doubt the value of the division of tasks 
and the subsequent specialization of labor, 
try making your own pins and see what a 
poor product you get for how many frus- 
trated man hours. But the analysis and 
explanation was not as good as the example. 
Smith described this process as the division 
of labor, not of the task, and the reason 
for its existence he described as man’s pro- 
pensity to truck and barter. From this in- 
adequate analysis grew the faulty but in- 
fluential notion of the economic man. 
What was divided first was the task, the job, 
an objective thing, not labor, a personal 
thing. Cicero long ago well defined labor as 
“the carrying out of a more burdensome 
task or duty.” * Labor is a personal thing— 
the performance of a human being. A man 


*Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, “Commentary on 


the Ethics of Aristotle,” book V, lesson 9, 
par.'979, @ 

*See footnote on the first page in the 
definitive Cannan edition. 

«“Tusculan Disputations,” 2:15:35. 
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is not divided; it is the task which is di- 
vided. The man, the agent, specializes but 
remains a whole man and the whole man 
specializes. 

The division of the task and the division 
of resources are based on the interdepend- 
ence of men with their providential variety 
of talents and interests. The development 
of these talents and interests is the source 
of the increased product whichis the es- 
sence of a higher standard of living and a 
better economic life. 

Smith gave a superficial and inadequate 
reason for specialization—‘“the propensity to, 
truck and barter’—and used an unhappy 
term to describe it, the division of labor, 
though well describing its benefits. Ricardo 
identified classes and factors with resulting 
opposition of interest partly due to Smith’s 
unhappy terminology and Marx took Ri- 
cardo’s class conflict and labor theory of 
value and bound them into an aggressive 
class struggle. Many Americans who are by 
no means Marxists talk in terms of an es- 
sential and enduring opposition of interest 
which could not possibly be true. Marx 
solved Ricardo’s problem by having one 
class kill the other off. The United States 
has solved the problem by making every- 
body middle class. To Marx, with his hatred 
of the bourgeoisie and respect for titled no- 
bility, this may seem an awful fate but 
clearly it is the less bloody solution and 
more people have had more meat and pota- 
toes than under any alternative. So we 
can continue to live under it. 

Profit sharing by going back to real funda- 
mentals restored unity and order to the 
economic process. Resources are divided in 
private property; tasks are divided and sub- 
divided under specialization. But men are 
united in interdependence and productive 
activity. This they always have been and 
always will remain; the merit of profit shar- 
ing is that it brings to light and uses these 
simple, inevitable relationships. Nothing is 
ever produced at all except to the extent 
that factors of production do actually co- 
operate in any economic system. Profit 
sharing emphasizes this obvious and essen- 
tial, inescapable unity and provides sound 
economic motives for its efficient promo- 
tion. The marvel is not that profit sharing 
when soundly programed produces the won- 
ders that it does. The marvel is that the 
basic, inescapable elemental truths which it 
clarifies and utilizes could have been ob- 
scured and ignored as long as they were. 

The économics of profit sharing is there- 
fore the rational explanation of the enor- 
mous efficiency which it makes possible. 
This it does: 

1. By tossing aside the unrealistic Ricardo- 
Marxian motion of opposition of interest 
which is in clear and simple opposition to 
the daily cooperation of workers and man- 
agement in producing anything. 

2. More positively, it highlights the per- 
sonal functional unity of men in produc- 
tion. Resources may be divided, tasks may 
be divided. Men are united and goods are 
multiplied. 

3. This is the practical working out of 
Henry Pesch’s exposition of the fatal ana- 
lytical weakness of socialism, Socialism 
seeks to socialize things and processes— 
property and production. These things are 
passive, impersonal material. Men on the 
other hand, not only can but must be so- 
clalized. Men produce a decent standard 
of living only to the extent that they do 
actually cooperate, working together in 
unity. Profit sharing is a tried ang proved 
method of achieving this essential purpose. 

4. In any program motives are provided 
which not only furnish a. release for the 
developed powers of the commoneman but 
furnish an occasion for their further de- 
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velopment. The untapped potential of hu- 
man abilities is almost certainly our greatest 
unutilized resources. 

5. In deferred programs where the worker 
becomes in some sense inevitably an in- 
vestor and is not solely dependent on some 
State social security payment. 

6. By providing a solid living wage as the 
base and a variable productivity figure above 
this, profit sharing combines two legitimate 
goals of workers, a firm wuse for a living 
wage, and the maximum possible return for 
his productive efforts without introducing 
@ strangling rigidity into costs. 





Geneva and the Soviets 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that all Americans are very proud indeed 
of the actions of our Secretary of State, 
Hon. Christian A. Herter, during the try- 
ing times of the now ill-fated Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference which has been 
adjourned to July 13, 1959. His actions 
and those of France and Western Ger- 
many régarding West Berlin are in sup- 
port of President Eisenhower's position 
not to budge an inch, but what about 
Great Britain whose actions seem to 
leave a suspicion that she is not nearly 
as firm on this issue? If, as Secretary 
Herter reports, Khrushchev obviously 
hopes to grab West Berlin and then West 
Germany, then the best way to use the 
3-week Geneva recess would be to dispel 
any iota of doubt as to the unified posi- 
tion of the Western Powers that such 
cannot and shall not come to pass. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article from the German 
News of June 1959, which is an informa- 
tion service published monthly by a non- 
partisan group of German parliamen- 
tarians: 

GENEVA AND THE SOVIETS 


(By our special correspondent at the 
Conference) 


There will be no reunification of Germany 
for the time being. This is one of the con- 
clusions one is forced to draw after observ- 
ing the talks of the Foreign Ministers at the 
Geneva Conference. When analyzing the 
results of the Conference one must bear in 
mind that the representatives of the Western 
Powers were practically forced to meet Mr. 
Gromyko at the conference table after the 
Soviets had provoked the Berlin crisis. This 
crisis was devised to fit into the present 
Soviet timetable and it is now becoming ob- 
vious what Moscow's intentions are, There 
was, of course, the Berlin ultimatum. Fit- 
tingly the Western Powers presented their 
proposals for the German capital city on the 
eve of the day originally selected by Nikita 
Khrushchev to start turning West Berlin 
into a concentration camp of the installment 
system. ‘These proposals were rejected by 
the Soviet delegation. 

By threatening to run Western troops out 
of Berlin through a one-sided cancellation 
of the Four Power Agreement the Soviets 
created an atmosphere of uncertainty and 


June 23 


fear as well as a period of increased tension 
during the course of which their psycholog- 
ical warfare machinery went into full ac- 
tion. Moscow was at least partly successful 
in creating a feeling in the West that some 
kind of an agreement must be reached un- 
der all circumstances, or something terrible 
will happen. However, for the Soviets the 
Berlin question is nothing else but a device 
which is to get the whole German problem 
moving—in the direction Moscow wants it 
to move. As was to be expected the Soviet 
Foreign Minister has again presented the 
Soviet draft for a so-called peace treaty to 
the Geneva Conference. He asserted that 
this treaty must be signed first and that the 
question of German reunification ‘will be 
left to the two German states. A study of 
this draft makes it clear what the Soviets 
are after with regard to Germany: , 

1. There will be no reunification, but a 
confederation of the two German states 
which, in the end, will lead to the communi- 
zation of the whole of Germany. 

2. The withdrawal of foreign troops and 
the creation of a .zone free from: nuclear 
weapons will swing the military balance of 
power in favor of the Soviet Union, which 
commands the strongest armed forces on the 
European Continent. 

3. West Germany is to be left defenseless; 
the political future of Germany is to be that 
of enforced neutrality—for the time being 
anyway. 

4. West Berlin is to be put under the po- 
litical and economic administration of the 
Ulbricht regime. 

The proposals contained in the Soviet draft 
will never be acceptable to the German peo- 


ple, and Mr. Gromyko knows it. He will also . 


have realized by now that the Western Pow- 
ers will not agree to any such settlement. 
The Soviet tactics, therefore, boil down ‘to 
this: Keep talking in a comparatively 
friendly atmosphere, force home the view 
according to which the German Democratic 
Republic is a reality. In the Soviet view this 
has already been merited by the West at 
Geneva—insinuate that the German Federal 
Republic has become the hunting ground of 
Nazis, militarists and revanchists, and either 
leave the Berlin question an open problem 
until a summit conference or let the Ul- 
bricht. regime in East Berlin blockade West 
Berlin, in case the latter appears to be more 
opportune at that particular moment. From 
@ summit conference the Kremlin expects a 
settlement which will guarantee the status 
quo in Europe for the time being. The speed 
and determination with which the Soviets 
want to achieve this aim has been more than 
remarkable. They obviously want to be put 
into a position to turn their backs to Europe 
for a while in order to devote their strength, 
resources, and manpower to a number of 
other objects, such as the economic consoli- 
dation of the Soviet bloc. 

Their present political offensive should 
therefore be met by;a counteroffensive. The 
Dutch Foreign Minister recently stated that 
the West would be in a much better bargain- 
ing position if the NATO Powers blockaded 
Soviet Russia at the Straits of the Dardanelles 
and in the Baltic Sea. Furthermore, the po- 
litical offensive should be carried into Mos- 
cow’s European satellites by a policy, which 
would make the enslaved people behind the 
Tron Curtain stanch and reliable allies of the 
cause of freedom and democracy. Greece 
could have more open support-in her disputes 
with Communist-run Albania. And, finally, 
these forces deserve the wholehearted sup- 
port of the West, who represent the most ef- 
fective bulwarks against bolshevism. Berlin 
will be the testing ground for the determina- 
tion and the strength the free world i8 will- 
ing and capable of mobilizing in order to 
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combat the Soviet offensive. Risks? What MacArthur at Bataan and Corregidor, and lish department. Coincidentally, he was 
could be more risky than the of a returned to the Philippines in the battle of gaining fame as a newspaperman and editor 


policy which, in the end, will put the whole 
of Europe at the mercy of Stalin’s heirs? 





Thought-Provoking Addresses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, this 
commencement season has brought 
forth an excellent crop of thought-pro- 
voking addresses. Our universities have 
also seen it fit to give due recognition to 
the service of men who are outstanding 
léaders in their respective lines of hu- 
Man endeavor. Honorary degrees are 
more than a mere accolade. In their 
highest academic sense they are an ac- 
knowledgment by the community of 
scholars engaged in the pursuit of truth 
of achievements of lasting value in gov- 
ernment, science, arts, and the profes- 
sions. 

Three of our famous institutions of 
learning in this country have honored 
this month a world figure who has won 
the admiration and regard of our peo- 
ple. Boston College, Brown University, 





and the New York Medical College chose . 


Gen. Carlos P. Romulo as their speaker. 

In conferring on him the degree of 
doctor of laws honoris causa, Boston 
College gave General Romulo the fol- 
lowing citation: 

Recognizing its mandate to bear unceas- 
ing witness to the majesty of God and the 
sacred dignity mirrored in man, the Chris- 
tian university propounds the perennial af- 
firmations which are at once the stone of 
the altar and the foundation of public or- 
der. Yet this is not enough. The university 
looks for opportunities to single out and ap- 
plaud those men of service. whose lives ex- 
emplify the concepts of faith and freedom 
which lie at the heart of our civilization. 

One conclusion which emerges from pro- 
found reflection on the state of humanity 
is the need for some supranational authority 
which will unite the hopes and the good 
will of men toward the establishment of 
world peace. Pope Pius XII put the matter 
plainly in more than one allocution: “The 
Catholic doctrine on the state and civil so- 
ciety has always been based on the principle 
that in keeping with the will of God the 
nations form together a community with a 
common aim and common duties.” 

Today we welcome to our plenary con- 
vocation a statesman of historic importance 
who has been a leader in the first successful 
attempt to express in charter and constitu- 
tions and in the practical agenda of delib- 
eration and goverance this last best hope 
of world peace. 

General Romulo has participated in every 
session of the United Nations since ifs in- 
ception in San Francisco in 1945. He has 
served with wisdom and courage as President 
of the General Assembly, and twice as Presi- 
dent of the Security Council. Elected 
Secretary-General by a nearly unanimous 
vote, he was vetoed by the Soviet Union. 

Originally a newspaperman, whose honest 
and perceptive reporting earned him a Pul- 
itzer prize in 1942, he was aide to General 


Leyte. Since then he has been his country’s 
leading diplomat, a voice that is heard and 
understood not only by the West but by all 
nationalities and estates of Asia. He has 
been one of the builders of the house of 
peace in our time, an eloquent spokesman in 
Washington for his country and in the East 
the best friend the United States has. 
Wherefore the president and trustees of 
Boston College, empowered thereto by the 
supreme authority in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, have summoned Carlos P. 
Romulo into the circle of the honorary doc- 
tors of the university, and now joyfully pro- 
claim him doctor of laws, honoris causa. 


The New York Medical College, for the 
first time in its history of 100 years, con- 
ferred an honorary degree, doctor of 
human letters, and chose General Rom- 
ulo for- such a distinction with this 


citation: 

Gen. Carlos. P. Romulo, author, edu- 
cator, statesman, soldier, you have made the 
world a better place by your distinguished 
leadership in the battle for freedom for all 
men. 

By pen, by word, and by sword you have 
helped to widen the areas of respect for the 
individual; you have struggled to create the 
essential climate in which men of science 
and knowledge can work for the good of man- 
kind; you shave fought oppression and 
tyranny; you have labored for the dissem- 
ination of knowledge; you have sought to 
broaden educational opportunities for all; 
and by your courage, ideals and statesman- 
ship you have brought about a deeper un- 
derstanding between nations. 

All men of learning and science salute your 
life’s work and the principles upon which it 
is founded. 

In recognition of your achievement, the 
trustees and faculty of New York Medical 
College Flower and Fifth Avenue Hospitals 
are privileged to confer upon you pro causa 
honoris et pro merito the honorary degree of 


. doctor of human letters. 


Senator THEODORE F. Green, of Rhode 
Island, distinguished alumnus of Brown 
University, in introducing General Rom- 
ulo to the alumni and. graduates of 
Brown University, delivered the follow- 
ing address: 

The privilege of presenting the principal 
speaker of the evening has been granted to 
me and I am very happy to welcome to 
Brown University, as an honored guest, a per- 
sonal friend and a stanch friend and ally of 
the United States, Ambassador Carlos P. 
Romulo. 

Early in life, as a high school student, he 
demonstrated his oratorical skill and his 
dedication to the struggle for freedom by 
delivering an impassioned speech entitled 
“My Faith in America,” and when the fudges 
of the contest announced him as the winner 
his father said, “You know what this means, 


Carlos. It means the university in the 
United States for you. Your mother and I 
are proud.” 


Since then we all have become proud of 
the magnificent achievements which have 
been accomplished by Carlos Romulo as, in 
turn, a student, newspaperman, editor, au- 
thor, lecturer, soldier, and diplomat. 

He was graduated from the University of 
the Philippines with a bachelor of arts degree 
and, at Columbia University, which he at- 
tended as a reward for winning the oratori- 
cal contest, he earned a master of arts degree. 

Returning to his home in the Philippines, 
he became an assistant professor of English 
at the university and, later, head of ite Eng- 


for Manila newspapers and as a director of 
Manila radio stations. 

His great interest in the relations between 
these United States and the Philippines was 
further stimulated by increasing threats of 
Japanese domination in the Far East, which 
occasioned his making in 1941 an extensive 
tour of the countries neighboring the Philip- 
pines. The reports which he sent out from 
those countries warning of the dangers of a 
Japanese invasion and of the general apathy, 
won for him the 1941 Pulitzer prize and great 
respect for his distinguished correspondence. 

After Pearl Harbor he was inducted into 
the U.S. Army as a major. The assignment 
given to him by Gen. Douglas MacArthur was 
to serve as press agent and keep all Filipinos 
informed of the progress of the war. His 
untiring and loyal service throughout World 
War II resulted in his promotion to the rank 
of brigadier general. 

He witnessed the occupation of his beloved 
homeland by the Japanese and became 
known as the last man to leave Bataan. Not 
only did he witness destruction and horror 
in his country, but he also suffered prolonged 
separation from his wife and four sons with- 
out the comforting knowledge that they con- 
tinued alive and free, until the return of 
General MacArthur to the Philippines and 
the liberation of the islands reunited the 
family. 

In 1945, General Romulo returned to the 
United States as chief of the Philippine mis- 
sion here and continued to work for Philip- 
pine independence and for a world organi- 
zation to make and maintain the peace. 

He led the Philippine delegation to the 
first session of the United Nations Assembly 
in London in 1948 and continued to add to 
his great prestige and influence at subse- 
quent sessions there. He was elected Presi- 
dent of the Fourth General Assembly in 
1949 by a vote of 53 to 5. This surprised 
nobody because he was not only an im- 
portant world leader, but also a genial and 
friendly member of the assembly. Philip- 
pine President Elpidio Quirino made him 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs in 1950 and for 
the following 2 years, General Romulo de- 
voted his-full time to fighting communism 
in his own country. 

He supported Ramon Magsaysay in his 
candidacy for the presidency and when the 
latter was elected in 1953, Romulo was sent 
back to Washington as the president's per- 
sonal representative and later was appointed 
Philippine Ambassador to the United States, 
in which post, I am glad to say, he continues 
today. 

At every Opportunity he has written and 
spoken eloquently and powerfully of his 
love for and faith in the United States of 
America and the Philippines, and also of his 
fear and hatred of colonialism, communism 
and militarism. 

He is the author of several widely acclaim- 
ed books including “I Saw the Fall of the 
Philippines,” “I See the Philippines Rise,” 
“Crusade In Asia,” “fhe Meaning of Ban- 
dung,” “The Magsaysay Story,” and other 
books which reveal his deep understanding 
of and passion for finding solutions of the 
problems not only of the Far East but also 
of other parts of the world. 

Ambassador Romulo has been awarded de- 
grees by 35 universities including Harvard, 
Temple, Notre Dame, and Boston College, 
He was nominated for the Nobel Peace Prize 
in 1951 and 1953. More recently, the Free- 
doms Foundation of Valley Forge honored 
him with the Freedom Leadership Award for 
1958. 

For several years it has been my pleasure 
to know Carlos Romulo personally. I have 
met with him at the Philippine Embassy, at 
sessions of the House of Representatives 
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while he was a Delegate from the Philippines, 
and at sessions of the United Nations General 
Assembly. With each year of our friendship, 
my respect and affection for him has con-~- 
tinued to grow. 

Soldier, diplomat, scholar, and author, Am- 
bassador Romulo embodies the essence of 
each of those great professions. And, fur- 
thermore, he possesses the ability to express 
his experiences and his philosopby of free- 
dom and tolerance. 

So, it is an especial satisfaction to me to 
present to you, my fellow Brown alumni, 
the voice of freedom, the Honorable Carlos P. 
Romulo, Philippine Ambassador to the 
United States. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend for 
the careful perusal of the Members of 
the House, two of the commencement 
addresses delivered by General Romulo. 
The one he delivered on the campus of 
Boston College was highly praised by the 
Boston newspapers. It is seldom that 
we hear a good word for what America 
has done for the world. General Ro- 
mulo analyzes the Marshall aid plan 10 
years after its operation in Europe and 
makes a substantive discussion of how 
it contained communism.in a critical 
period. 

In his address before the New York 
Medical College he takes another view of 
the American people, a singular view 
these days when we hear of nothing but 
derogatory statements criticizing every- 
thing that we do. For this analytical 
observer of the American scene presents 
to the world the spiritual American, and 
it is inspiring and heartwarming to hear 
such words from one who has not hesi- 
tated in the past to tell us frankly our 
weaknesses and yet can also see our 
virtues and project them to other peoples 
with such convincing eloquence. 

I include these two remarkable ad- 
dresses in my remarks as follows: 
EXCERPTS OF COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS DELIV- 

ERED BY GEN. CARLOS P. ROMULO, FORMER 

PRESIDENT OF THE FOURTH GENERAL AS- 

SEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS, UPON RE- 

CEIVING THE DEGREE OF DocToR oF LAWS 

Honoris Causa, FroM Boston COLLEGE, 

JUNE 8, 1959 

The proposed shift in emphasis from mili- 
tary to economic aid that we hear nowadays 
in Washington is of great interest to us in 
Asia. We recall the Marshall aid plan which 
provided a solid foundation for the entire 
security structure in Western Europe and 
its conception must be counted as one of 


the great creative acts of statesmanship in 
our time. : 

To my mind, this was indeed its principal 
merit: that it was a great creative act. It 
conceived of security as a positive, not a 
negative, function; a-problem not merely of 
military defense but of the revival of the 
real source of the strength and stability of 
nations—economic health, political stabil- 
ity, moral integrity, and above all, freedom. 

After more than a decade we can look 
back and really appreciate what is accom- 
plished. For the Marshall plan channeled 
a substantial portion of the wealth and 
— of the United States into a construc- 

ve enterprise of noble scope and : 
nothing less than the economic rehabilite~ 
tion of an entire community of nations to 
the end that they might be strengthened 
sufficiently together to preserve and safe- 
guard their own cherished liberties. Inter- 
national communism has tried very hard but 
it has so far failed to produce anything to 
match this inspiring spectacle of the might- 
jest Nation on earth unselfishly expending 
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so much of its substance to help other 
nations to remain free. No amount of hos- 
tile propaganda can cance) the massive in- 
fusion of strength which the Marshall plan 
has given to the countries of the Atlantic 
alliance, nor ‘its tremendous effect upon gov- 
ernments and peoples elsewhere as a shin- 
ing example of the generous spirit which 
imbues the foreign policy of the leading 
power of the free world. 

Back of the plan, of course, was the fresh 
realization that the four freedoms could no 
longer be preserved or defended piecemeal. 
They were in truth, in the most literal sense, 
indivisible. Freedom of speech and of the 
press, freedom from want, freedom of wor- 
ship—each was meaningless without the 
others. It was inevitable, therefore that the 
problem of achieving security for the free 
nations of Europe should involve also the 
task of creating or reestablishing the eco- 
nomic, social, and political conditions under 
which all of these freedoms could flourish. 
Military power was important, but it was 
not enough. For the Communist threat was 
not confined to the military sphere alone, 
it was also economic, political, moral—a 
total challenge to the democratic way of 
life. 

So it has been in Europe; so it is in Asia, 
in the Middle East, in the Far East, in the 
Philippines, all over the globe. It is an 
inescapable fact that right now the danger 
of armed aggression is the main preoccupa- 
tion. of the big powers in Geneva. Conse- 
quently, their major effort is concerned with 
alliances, rearmament, the building up of 
military strength. They are seeking in 


the fear of attack and of possible subjuga- 
tion. The strengthening, the defense of the 
other freedoms is being temporarily subordi- 
nated to the overriding need for security 
from potential aggression. To a certain ex- 
tent, even freedom from want is being held 
in abeyance in fayor of the requirements of 
military preparedness. 

The true nature of the challenge and the 
all-embracing scope of the struggle should 
not be lost sight of. It should not be for- 
gotten that, in the final analysis, it is not 
only the safety of the nations but also the 


essential dignity and the inalienable rights \ 


of every man that are at stake. Is man but 
the creature of an all-powerful state, to be 
directed, used and disposed of according to 
the will of a government whose powers are 
not derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned; or is he endowed with certain rights 
and. freedoms of which no one, not even the 
state, can deprive him without just cause? 
This is the ultimate issue, and the free world 
must not forget or ignore it. For hardly a 
day passes without some new evidence, some 
grim reminder that many of these rights 
and freedoms are under ruthless and sys- 
tematic attack on the other side of the 
Iron Curtain. Man’s memory is short and 
it is good to recall specific cases: 

Over there, freedom of speech and of the 
press is a mockery. Has the American pub- 
lic forgotten the case of William Oatis? 

Freedom from fear is an illusion where 
there is no security of person, no sanctity 
of domicile, no fair trial and due process of 
law. Have the Americans forgotten the case 
of Fred Voegler? Ask him; he knows. 

Freedom of conscience, of thought, and of 
worship are not only nonexistent. Whoever 
upholds them is tortured, terrorized, ostra- 
cized, liquidated. Have we Catholics and 
has the world forgotten the case of Cardinal 
Mindzenty? Ask him, the virtual prisoner 
that he is languishing away in an embassy 
room, 

Freedom to live a life of one’s own choice, 
freedom to live in dignity -= a sovereign 
people has been ruthlessly destroyed by 
Soviet tanks and Communist troops—ask 
the Hungarian freedom fighters and the Datai 
Lama and the hapless people of Tibet. 
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These are among the famous, the cele- 
brated cases. Less well known but perhaps 
even more significant is the flight of hun- 
dreds of obscure, ordinary people from East- 
ern to Western Europe, from North to South 
Vietnam, from Tibet to India, men and 
women seeking asylum from persecution, or 
trying desperately to escape the intolerable 
burden of slave labor, or hoping merely to 
breathe the air of freedom again, and to feel, 
think, speak and worship as their conscience 
moves them. They flee in an irregular but 
continuous stream—it is an exodus, and the 
direction is toward fréedom. 

It may be a comparatively easy matter for 
the free nations of the world in which they 
seek asylum and new homes to satisfy the 
expectations of these refugees from totali- 
tarian despotism. The real test is for those 
nations to fulfill the highest hopes of their 
own peoples that their essential rights and 
freedoms will not only be respected and 
protected but constantly advanced to con- 
form to the requirements of modern life. 
This is in fact the supreme challenge of 
communism to the free world and this is 
truer in Asia and Africa today than any- 
where else: to give the Four Freedoms full 
scope and meaning in 20th-century terms, 
to turn them from mere slogans into living 
realities for the Asians and Africans and all 
peoples. 

This challenge the peoples of the free world 
must accept and overcome if they are to 
have real security and the strength to pre- 
serve their liberties against attack in any 
form and from any direction. We are hop- 
ing in Asia, in the Philippines, in the Far 
East that in this new developing trend of 
more stress on economic aid and less on the 
military that is currently being discussed in 
your Congress, that the same creative act 
that inspired the Marshall aid plan may 
again be formulated with such changes of 
course as are dictated by new conditions 
characteristics of the areas to which it wv ll 
be applied. 

Excerprs oF ApprESS DELIVERED BY GEN. 
CaRLOS P. ROMULO, PHILIPPINE AMBASSADOR 
TO THE UNITED STATES, BEFORE THE 1959 
GRADUATES OF THE NEw YORK MEDICAL CoL- 
LEGE, JUNE 9, 1959 


To be a world leader such as America is 
today and as England was yesterday, is to be 
like a lightning rod; it is to attract all the 
jealousy, envy, hatred of a divided world. It 
is to be unappreciated, disliked, misrepre- 
sented and traduced. 

It is not surprising therefore that America 
should be presented with various faces: the 
“Ugly American” in Southeast Asia, the hid- 
ing American in Bolivia, the uncertain Amer- 
ican in the Middle East, the uncouth Amer- 
ican in England, the bungling American to 
whoever happens to be in the minority party 
in Washington. 

As I address the graduates of 1959, young 
men and women who are about to face and 
undertake their responsibilities as citizens of 
a free nation, it seems to me most appropriate 
to enjoin them that it is their duty to 
project to the world the American that is 
little known, the America that has been sub- 
merged since she became a world leader, the 
America that has been distorted by your 
abundance and your atom bomb. 

It is spiritual America and the spiritual 
American. 


The image of the Pilgrim father and of the 
Revolutionary soldier is now a mere blur be- 
cause it has been supplanted by the glamor 
of the cowboy, the publicity of the movie 
hero, and the bravado of the mobster. Once 
upon a time the focus of world attention 
used to be Concord, Bunker Hill, Valley 
Forge. Now it is Little Rock, Las Vegas, 
Hollywood, the Appalachin rendezvous. 

The spiritual American who is God-fear- 
ing, who originated the idea of the equality 
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of man because he knows we are all created 
in the image of our Lord, who proclaimed it 
at a time when it was a political heresy so 
to do, who fought for it because he believed 
it to be an inalienable right, he is the for- 
gotten man to the outside world. 


The spiritual American who has estab- 
lished and sustains in his country more 
eleemosynary institutions than any other 
country in the world, who takes care of the 
aged, the feeble and the infirm, the mentally 
handicapped, the deaf and the blind; who 
personally supports with his means more 
campaigns for charitable institutions and 
drives for funds for the fight against cancer, 
poliomyelitis, sclerosis, heart diseases, and 
other dread scourages of humanity, than any 
other citizen anywhere, he is not known out- 
side his home country. 

The spiritual American who as a Rotarian, 
a Civitan, a Lion, a Jaycee, a Surropfimist— 
service clubs that cannot and do not exist 
in totalitarian regimes—bands together with 
his neighbors to serve a worthy community 
project, who devotes time, effort, and money 
to foster international good will and bring 
his country closer to other peoples, the world 
does not know him for the generous, civic- 
spirited, warmhearted human being that 
he is. 


The spiritual American who goes to his 
church or his synagogue, who has more 
temples of worship in his country than in all 
the countries of the world combined, who 
takes his religion so seriously he does not 
spare himself in supporting it, who considers 
the Holy Book so sacred and precious it is 
one of the most treasured heirlooms in many 
an American family, this, too, is the Ameri- 
can the world seldom hears about. 

The global struggle in which America is 
now engaged is not a fight for strategic areas 
or for natural resources. It is a fight for 
man’s mind and man’s heart. Military su- 
periority and economic supremacy are not 
enough to win such a struggle. Fighting an 
atheistic ideology and Marxist dialecticism, 
you are fortunate you have as your arsenal 
and your reservoir as a God-fearing and 
God-loving Nation, the immeasurable 


power of faith and of the spirit. This is the 


power that wins without destroying, that 
builds and uplifts to assert itself not to win 
any victory but to foster and develop con- 
cord, good will, understanding, and peace. 

It is spiritual America that can win friends 
and allies, and it is when the spiritual Amer- 
ican is better known all over the globe that 
the highest values of the American way of 
life will be better appreciated by the rest of 
mankind, and freedom and democracy pre- 
vail, 





The Fate of Berlin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, just prior 
to the report of our Secretary of State to 
the American people on the recent For- 
eign Ministers’ Conference, it is well to 
know a little about the history of the 
city of Berlin. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an articlé from the June 1959 is- 
sue of the German News which I believe 
will be of interest to my colleagues: 
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Tue Fate or BerRLIN—THE Porrricat Srrva- 
TION OF THE GERMAN CapPrraL Crry 


On August 11, 1919, Germany ceased to be 
a@ constitutional monarchy and became a 
republic. Berlin remained the capital. With 
her defeat in 1945 Germany surrendered 
the rights 9f sovereignty to the Allied Pow- 
ers. What ‘was left of Germany was divided 
into zones and the respective military com- 
manders took over all governmental func- 
tions. In the Treaty of Potsdam all German 
territory East of the Oder and Neisse Rivers 
was put under Polish or Soviet administra- 
tion, pending a final peace treaty. Berlin 
was divided into four sectors and received a 
status independent of the four occupation 
zones. On July 7, 1945 the four respective 
military commanders took over officially the 


. administration of Berlin. 


In March 1948 the. Allied government of 
Germany broke down, with no German gov- 
ernment to take over its functions. The 
United States and British zones agreed upon 
an economic union. Later the French zone 
joined as well. This “United Economic Area” 
created its own semigovernmental institu- 
tions. > 

Central Germany, under the control of the 
Soviets was administered by a “German Eco- 
nomic Commission”. On June 16, 1948, the 
Soviet members of the Allied Control Com- 
mission and of the Allied Kommandatura of 
Berlin left. Berlin’s function as the capital 
of Germany ceased, The blockade and So- 
viet police terror forced the freely elected 
German City Council to move to West Ber- 
lin. On November 30, 1948, the Soviet com- 
mander appointed a second City Council 
and a Mayor, completing the split of the 
city. 

In the first post war years Berlin was 
more than ever dependent upon areas in the 
Soviet zone of Germany for food supplies 
and raw materials. Exploiting this situa- 
tion the Soviets tried to put pressure on the 
Western sectors by making communications 
with West Germany difficult. The three air 
corridors remained open. But already in the 
beginning of 1948 train service was cur- 
tailed. British and American military trains 
were subjected to inspection. On March 20, 
1948, the Soviets left the Allied Control Com- 
mission and a few days later started to 
throttle off all lines of communication be- 
tween Berlin and West Germany. The roads 
were blocked, the trains ceased to run and 
the rivers were closed to barges. The ship- 
ment of coal-and even milk from the Soviet 
zone were discontinued, thus imposing a tre- 
mendous strain on the population of West 
Berlin. 

In connection with the monetary reform 
the Soviets severed all lines of communica- 
tion between the Eastern and Western sec- 
tors of Berlin. On June 25, 1948, General 
Lucius Clay ordered the airlift. Flown into 
Berlin were supplies, out of Berlin children 
and sick or old people as well as industrial 
products. On the 300th day of the block- 
ade, for instance, 927 aircraft landed in Ber- 
lin bringing in’ more than 6.000 tons of sup- 
plies. Since the two airports of West Berlin 
could not accommodate this traffic, another 
aerodrome was. built in the record time of 
3 months, Finally the Soviets gave in and 
lifted the blockade. 

The latest threats, uttered by former 
American Communist Eisler, indicate that 
the Communists intend to run Western 
troops out of Berlin by yet another block- 
ade. The situation will again be critical. 
It should be remembered that the future of 
Germany’s capital city cannot be separated 
from the future of Germany as a whole. 
Berlin’s fate is Germany's fate is Europe's 
fate. A free Berlin is a claim to and a first 
and necessary step toward reunification and 
peace in Europe. 
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Youth Looks at Its Elders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 22, 1959, I had the privilege of at- 
tending the graduation exercises of the 
James Otis Junior High School located 
within my congressional district. I was 
impressed by the words of the valedictor- 
ian, an outstanding student named Rich- 
ard Paloini, age 14, who graduted with 
high honors from this junior high school. 

In recent months, we have seen dis- 
closures of the rise of juvenile delin- 
quency and the impression has been 
gathered that youth are rebels without 
causes, vandalizing, looting, and running 
amuck. The good that youth accom- 
plishes is lost in the glaring headlines of 
juvenile gang fights and shocking dis- 
closures of horrible incidents, which, if 
performed by adults, would be serious 
crimes. 

It. was a refreshing experience to hear 
a@ young man plead eloquently for the 
cause of youth and an understanding-of 
its accomplishments and an apprecia- 
tion of its problems. The following vale- 
dictory remarks by Mr. Paolini in the 
presence of several public officials; the 
school’s principal, Mr. Maurice Bleifeld; 
the assistant superintendent, Miss Ma- 
rion Clark, I am sure will prove as in- 
spiring and informative to the readers as 
it was to the listeners: 

Yourn Looks at Irs E.prrs 
(By Richard Paolini) 

Mr. Bleifeld, Miss Clark, teachers, parents, 
relatives, friends, and fellow graduates, the 
older generation today invariably looks upon 
its past with nostalgia saying, “Kids were 
different when we were young. We had more 
respect. We never did what they are doing.” 
I would like to read you a quotation: 

“The students hide their favorite readings 
and hate their teachers. They are exasper- 
ated at the difficulties of their studies and 
do not know what good it does them. Al- 
though they go through the regular course 
of instruction, they are quick to leave when 
they are through. This is the reason for the 
failure of education today.” 

What I have just read was written by 
Confucius in the 5th century B.C. 

Every age, it seems, has had its problems 
with children. And each age feels that its 
younger generation violates the laws of 
society most. The positive aspects of our 
youth are forgotten. Our newspapers today, 
to promote sales, force upon the public the 
sensational aspects of youth in our society— 
murders, gang wars. Our literature, movies, 
and television all play upon the sordid activi- 
ties of a misguided few. 

I wish to reiterate the word “few,” for it 
is but a handful of adolescents who promp:s 
glaring headlines of teenage crime. But 
what of the rest of us—the overwhelming 
majority who never make the headlines? 
Why? Because we are striving to become 
decent and productive members of society, 
and our activities do not usually sell news- 
papers or attract attention. It has been the 
lot of the majority, then, to remain unrecog- 
nized. It is high time they were. 
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During our 3 years at Otis, we have been 
fortunate indeed to witness and to take part 
in many worthwhile activities which point 
up the positive aspects of our students—the 
Harlem Hospital Projects, the Junior Red 
Cross, clearing the schoolyard and empty 
lots, the school sanitation drive, articles and 
editorials in our school newspaper, and the 
restoration of the synagogue on 105th Street, 
for which we received the mayor’s “Salute 
to Youth Award” for the best community 
service by @ school. 

Through these activities we have disproved 
the reputation a few boys have forced upon 
the young people of East Harlem. We have 
proved that the words “East Harlem” and 
“juvenile delinquency” are not synonyms; 
that the misdeeds of a few boys do not re- 
fiect the actions of an entire community. 

We are leaving Otis today. We can be 
proud of our school and our contributions 
to it. Let us hope that what we have ac- 
complished may remain an inspiration to 
those who follow us. 

Our thanks to Mr. Bleifeld and our 
teachers for their patient, guiding hands, and 
their untiring efforts to instill in us an 
appreciation for democracy and the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

Thank you. 





East and West and the Summit 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
some weeks ago I was privileged to read 
a lecture delivered by His Excellency 
Ambassador Quaroni, of Italy, in Bonn, 
Germany. 

I have asked our very good friend, the 
Ambassador of Italy to the United 
States, His Excellency Manlio Brosio, 
whether there would be any objection to 
my putting the lecture in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD. I have received word 
today from Ambassador Brosio that after 
consultation with his colleague in Bonn, 
they have no objection to the lecture 
being placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, I have read many speech- 
es, lectures, and articles on Russia. 
Some have been passionate, some objec- 
tive, and some very slanted either to the 
right or the left. 

This treatise on the U.S.S.R. and what 
it stands for in our world and in the 
world to come is the work of a scholar, a 
scholar with knowledge and understand- 
ing. It is not the work of some bright 
individual who has spent 10 days or pos- 
sibly 6 weeks in the Soviet Union and 
comes back with all the answers, most of 
them incorrect and undigested at best. 

This lecture, delivered originally in 
German and presented here in a trans- 
lation, is something that we need and can 
study over and over. It is the work of 
one who understands both the East and 
the West and knows that between the 
two stands the U.S.S.R., who to so many 
in both the East and the West is a rather 
terrifying enigma. , 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Ambassador Quaroni understands the 
enigma. He has lived with her and so 
he is able to explain and solve the riddles 
of her personality as very few have done, 
and certainly none have done better. 


EAST AND WEST AND THE SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


(Lecture by His Excellency, the Italian Am- 
bassador to Bonn, Dr. Pietro Quaroni) 


First of all, I should like to thank you, 
Your Magnificence, most sincerely for the 
honor which you have shown me by your 
invitation to address the Free University of 
Berlin. The Free University of Berlin is not 
like other universities: it was created at the 
time of the Berlin blockade, at a moment 
when the will to resist of the people of 
Berlin evoked the admiration of the whole 
world. .I ask to be forgiven if I permit any 
imaccuracies to mar the language of Goethe, 
but I have preferred to speak in German, in 
the hope that you might understand me bet- 
ter. I say “hope”, because it often happens 
that when a.foreigner speaks our own lan- 
guage, we cannot but think: Why does he 
not speak his own language, it would be so 
much easier to understand him. 

During my first stay in Moscow, the most 
prominent personality of the Western diplo- 
matic corps was without doubt the German 
Ambassador, Count Brockdorff-Rantzau. Al- 
though he had the reputation of being an 
extremely proud man, be always showed 
me—at that time I was still a young secre- 
tary—a certain measure «f paternal benev- 
olence. Once when we were discussing the 
book of a German journalist who had stayed 
in Moscow for about 2 months and then 
had written a long book about Russia, Count 
Brockdorff said to me with 2 smile: “My 
young friend, you will have the same ex- 
perience. After a few montis, it is very easy 
to write a book about Russia; after a year, 
it is much more difficult, aud after two years 
it is impossible.” I repeat his remark only 
because I wish to say that those who are 
called experts on Russia—and I mean the true 
experts—are people who are extremely care- 
ful and extremely modest in their opinions 
about events in Russia. They are people 
who are always prepared to recognize how 
little we really know about Russia. 

But there are nevertheless a number of 


firm positions on which—at least in my 
opinion—one can always fall back. And 
some of these points I wouid row like to 
discuss. 

Firstly: When thinking or speaking about 


Russia, one should never forget that the 
leaders of Russia are Communists, that is, 
they think as Communists, and their logic 
is always only the logic of dialectical ma- 
terialism. 

This I consider essential and fundamental. 
There are two schools of thought about Rus- 
sia: Some people—and I should say that per- 
haps they constitute the majority—believe 
that, particularly in regard to their foreign 
policy, the Russians are mere pragmatists, 
that is that they are more or less like all the 
other great powers. Contrariwise, I am 
firmly convinced that the Russians are first 
of all Communists and then politicians. This 
holds true both for their domestic and their 
foreign policy, and by no means less so for 
their foreign policy than for their domestic 
policy. And I am also convinced that if 
this fact is not correctly understood and 
appreciated, it is impossible to understand 
the basic direction of Russian policy. 

Naturally things are never either quite 
black or quite white. It is one of the firm 
tenets of Communist policy that the exist- 
ence, the development and, therefore, the 
power of the Soviet state as the fulcrum of 
world revolution is essential for the future 
of communism. Once this tenet has become 
an article of faith, it is not always easy to 
draw a clear line of demarcation between 
the policy of Russia as Russia and the pol- 
icy of communism. 


When one attempts to analyze the policy 
of Phillip II of Spain, one sees a great mul- 
titude of diverse elements: The power of 
Spain, the glory of the House of Hapsburg, 
the concept of absolute royal power, and so 
on. But if one were to forget, among the 
diverse elements of this unusual cocktail, 
that the concept of a mission to defend and 
spread the Catholic faith was the supreme 
and decisive element, our understanding of 
the policy of the Spanish kings would in- 
deed by very limited. The same holds true 
for the policy pursued by Moscow. There 
are always diverse elements in this policy, 
but the decisive element invariably remains 
communism. The Communists, and espe- 
cially the Russian Communists, have devel- 
oped their own peculiar form of logic. What 
do statesmen do when they must make a 
decision? They consider the general polit- 
ical sityation, they estimate the »resumable 
attitude of the different power- and thus 
the probable developments of their policy. 
But all this depends on a “sensitive feel- 
ing”: on a flair for political developments 
and situations. In our world, a good poli- 
tician is a man whose flair for politics, whose 
instinct for future developments, is superior 
to that of his colleagues. The Russian 
statesmen likewise base their decisions upon 
an analysis of the situation, but they al- 
ways do so as Communists, and it is this 
intrinsically Communist attitude which is 
the essence of their policy. Our analysis of 
a situation is amateurish, pragmatic; theirs 
is scientifically based upon Marxian dia- 
lectics. A Western statesman who makes a 
mistake is merely someone who lacks a 
sound political instinct. A Communist who 
makes a mistake is a man who has insuffi- 
ciently studied, or incorrectly applied, dia- 
lectics; a mathematician who has made an 
error in calculation, because he who fully 
understands and correctly applies dialectics 
cannot err. Thus, a Communist states- 
man can be pragmatic, Communist-prag- 
matic, in his decisions,. albeit pragmatic. 
But he is a dialectician, a Communist, in 
the analysis of the situation which deter- 
mines his decisions. 

I do not know whether I have succeeded 
in discussing this quite clearly with you. 
Perhaps it would be better to mention a few 
examples: 

If I, as a Western diplomat, wish to dis- 
cuss what an Italian political party will do 
in given circumstances, what should I do? 
I should consider the opinions of the most 
prominent personalities of this party, their 
influence within the party, and I should pre- 
sume that the decisions of the party will 
represent the eonsensus-of these opinions. 

A dialectician, however, would say to me: 
No, that is not the right method. First you 
must see what social class that party rep- 
resents, for it will be the interests of that 
class which will determine the party line. 

Let us turn our attention more closely to 
foreign policy. There is a treatise by Lenin 
which even today is authoritative: “Im- 
perialism as the Last Stage of Capitalism.” 
The basic concept of this book is as follows: 
When internal class conflicts have reached 
a certain climax within a given country, the 
governing class, being unwilling to renounce 
its privileges, will attempt to strengthen its 
internal position by external expansion. For 
this reason a capitalist society which is in 
the initial stages of its decline—as we all are 
today, even the United States—tends, or, 
perhaps, better, is driven, to go to war. 

This inherent trend towards war can de- 
velop in two directions: War between the 
capitalist states or a coalition of all capital- 
ist states against the Communist world, 
which by its mere physical existence repre- 
sents a threat to capitalism, because it offers 
to the exploited masses of our world a differ- 
ent solution for their problems. The policy 
of the Soviet Union must, then, logically do 
everything within its power in order to pro- 
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mote war between the capitalist states and 
to prevent an anti-Communist coalition. 
This means that the Soviet Union must 
use every means at its disposal to in- 
tensify the conflicts between the classes and 
between the capitalist states. 

In the third volume of his “History of 
Diplomacy” Potemkin tells us how Soviet 
diplomacy skillfully exploited the diverging 
interests of capitalist countries during the 
period preceding the Second World War, in 
order to prevent an anti-Russian coalition 
at any time. And in its basic aspect it can- 
not be denied that what Mr. Potemkin tells 
us is true. 

We on our side understand very well that 
the Russians fear a coalition and that they 
suffer from a kind of siege complex. For 
this reason, there are people in all of the 
countries of the West who believe that we 
must convince the Russians that we do not 
intend to attack them, that in reality we 
are very peaceable. Perhaps it would be 
more precise to say that most of us desire 
only to be -left in peace. It is said that 
unless we can convince the Russians that 
we have no thought of aggression, there 
cannot possibly be any relaxation of tension. 
This may be true theoretically, but practi- 
cally—in my opinion—this argument over- 
looks one little element: that the Russians 
over there are Communists, and, being Com- 
munists, they cannot believe that capitalists 
can truly be peaceful. Here I should like 
to mention, in passing, that to the Russians 
all non-Communists are capitalists; to ex- 
press myself more exactly, it would perhaps 
be better to say that those who are not 
Communists are actually Fascists. For Mos- 
cow, even Mr. Bevan is a Fascist. 

The Russians were ~at one time prepared 
to believe that a man liké Roosevelt really 
had peaceful intentions toward Russia, be- 
cause he was not class conscious. It was 
this attitude which enabled him to place 
his full trust in the possibility of peaceful 
cooperation between America and Russia. 
But—so the Russian Communists argue— 
this is and can only be a temporary state 
of affairs, for either Roosevelt himself will 
become class conscious—and in that event 
he will pursue the basic biological anti- 
Communist policy of capitalism, or else his 
class will depose him and elect another 
President who is more class conscious. In 
accordance with their own nature cap- 
italists are aggressive, especially toward the 
Soviet Union. It follows that a people 
which truly desires to live in peace must 
above all liberate itself from its capitalist 
elements: it must become truly democratic. 
If it fails to do this, a good Communist is 
unfortunately unable to put any faith in it. 

It is impossible to inspire the Russians 
with confidence in us and in our policies for 
the very reason that the Russians, being 
Communists, cannot repose any confidence 
in us as capitalists. The Communists are 
convinced — scientifically convinced — that 
they know us and our innermost reactions 
much better than we know ourselves: that 
we can deceive ourselves, but that we can- 
not deceive them, and that they, as Commu- 
nists, must not let themselves be deceived 
about us. Here, I should really add that I 
do not understand why today there is so 
much talk about confidence in foreign pol- 
icy. For centuries, foreign policy has been 
conducted without this confidence, and in 
the last century the great powers of Europe 
were able to live in peace for almost a hun- 
dred years. I mean peace at.least in the 
sense that all of the wars which took place 
during this hundred years could be localized 
geographically and historically. And not- 
withstanding, the heartiest mistrust pre- 
vailed among the great powers. I am afraid 
that this concept of confidence has intro- 
duced a quite unnecessary element into 
present-day diplomacy. 
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You may ask me: If this is really so, why 
do the Russians themselves talk so much 
about coexistence? It is one of the diffi- 
culties of our age that both sides use words, 
such as peace, democracy, freedom, and that 
the selfsame words convey different, and 
sometimes even contradictory, concepts. The 
word coexistence was coined in Russia. But 
what does coexistence really mean to the 
Russians? During the early days of more 
classical Marxists, still held to the belief 
that a‘Communist revolution was impossible 
in a country which did not have a suffi- 
ciently developed capitalist society; that the 
seizure of power by the Communists in Rus- 
sia was only an accident, a fortunate ac- 
cident, but an accident nonetheless. The 
world revolution, the revolution of the Eu- 
ropean West, was bound to follow. And this 
revolution, above all at least the German 
Revolution, was expected by the Russians, 


.by Lenin, from the very first day. Lenin 


died in the belief that the European Com- 
munist revolution was imminent. But the 
Occident, Europe, has gravely disappointed 
the Russian comrades: that revolution has 
yet to come. 

Naturally, the Russians and the Commu- 
nists did not draw the conclusion therefrom 
that Marx’s entire theory was wrong. They 
still believe as firmly as ever that the rev- 
olutionary transition from capitalism to 
communism is inevitable. I repeat—this 
transition is not a matter of volition; it is 
an imminent biological process, just as the 
butterfly must inevitably emerge from its 
Chrysalis. It is almost incidental that Com- 
munist society is better than that of the cap- 
italists. Capitalist society contains within 
itself the germs of Communist society, and 
these will develop, whether one wants it or 
not. In his own peculiar way of por- 
traying similes Khrushchev has told us this 
very well: “You do not ask a pregnant 
woman whether or not she wants to give 
birth to a child. When the day comes, the 
child is born.” 

Thus, all the nations of the world, includ- 
ing the United States of America, must be- 
come Communist some day. But that does 
not mean that this transition will take place 
everywhere at the same time. For example, 
we know that we all must die, even if—as 
Bossuet said—we do not always believe it. 
But that does not mean that all persons 
who were born on the same day must also 
die on the same day. The same holds true 
for the transition from capitalism to com- 
munism. There is a certain period during 
which capitalist states and Communist 
states must live side by side on this earth. 
It will be a transitional period, probably; 
also, a fairly long one, in which. the Com- 
munist states will represent the strong vig- 
orous future, while the moribund capitalist 
states will drag on their tragic existence as 
the remnants of a past condemned by his- 
tory—but it will only be a transitional 
period. 

This means—I do not know whether I 
have made myself sufficiently clear—that 
for the Russians coexistence is the mere 
statement of a fact, of a factual situation. 
That does not mean that the Communists 
accept the existence of capitalist society as 
final. And naturally it also does not mean 
that the Communist,world has renounced 
its sacred duty of doing everything within 
its power to facilitate and to accelerate this 
process of development. Our good friend 
Khrushchev has told us so quite frankly. 
He once said to a group of foreign diplo- 
mats in Moscow: .“‘My little doves, you must 
all become Communists, and we shall help 
you on your way.” And only a few weeks 
ago he frankly stated: “The Soviet Union 
is always ready to end every war, except, 
of. course, the class war.” 

We in the West attribute an entirely dif- 
ferent meaning to this word coexistence. 
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For us, coexistence means that the Russians 
might become reconciled to the idea that 
one part of the world can remain capital- 
istic or democratic, and yet continue to 
survive on more or less friendly terms with 
them. When we speak of coexistence, we 
mean that the Russians should finally more 
or less be content with what they have, and 
leave us in peace in our own countries. 

Unfortunately we shall never find this 
kind of coexistence—at least, not in our life- 
time. The Russians are not inclined to 
leave us in peace. That is what I mean 
when I say that it should never be forgot- 
ten that the rulers of Russia are Communists. 
The fundamental principles of their ideol- 
ogy—and I have only touched on a few of 
their principles: there are still many others— 
are inseparable from the Communist state 
of mind, and determine the entire course of 
Russian policy. A change of Russian policy 
towards the West will become possible only 
if somebody comes to power in Russia who 
is no longer a Communist, or at least not 
so much of a Communist. And this will not 
happen by tomorrow. 

In this sense Khrushchev is just as good 
a Communist as Stalin. His friends, like 
his opponents, are equally good Communists. 
Is Khrushchev really the successor of Stalin? 
Can he attain to the position held by Stalin? 
We cannot say—we must continue to wait 
and see. But all the people who are fighting 
for power, those whom we already know, 
and those who may be the men of tomorrow, 
whom we can only see emerging far beyond 
the horizon—they all are Communists. 
Whether one comes and another. goes is 
purely an internal Russian affair. For the 
foreign policy of Russia, and it is only that 
which is of interest to us, these changes 
make no difference: whether the leader of 
Russia is one man or a team, whether he 
is named Khrushchev or Molotov or Suslov 
or something else is- all the same to us. 
Does this mean, you may ask, that nothing 
new will ever happen in the Soviet Union? 
Of course not, there is no country where 
nothing happens, 

Russia is digesting communism. This is 
not the first time that Russia has had to 
digest an alien civilization. It also hap- 
pened in the time of Peter the Great. In 
order to create a new Russia which would 
be to his own liking Peter the Great upset 
Russian society with little regard for hu- 
man life, human dignity, and human suffer- 
ing. Peter the Great wanted to transform 
Russia into a land of officers and engineers. 
After his death his successors conducted an 
unending struggle for power, but neverthe- 
less the basic elements of the Petrine re- 
forms remained undisturbed. This strug- 
gle went on for almost a century, and during 
that time Russia digested the new ideas in 
its own way. At the end of this period of 
digestion we have the courtiers of Alexander 
I, who certainly were not the officers and 
engineers envisaged by Peter the Great, but 
who also had nothing in common with the 
boyars of Alexis Michailovich. I suggest 
that something similar will also happen to 
communism: Russia will adjust this new 
form of government and form of life to its 
own spirit and its own way of life, and the 
result will be a society which may not have 
much resemblance to Stalin’s dreams, but 
probably will even less resemble our own 
society. But these are speculations con- 
cerning the future, the very distant future. 
In Russia everything takes a long time, and 
this development will also take a long time. 
I think we should make no mistake. In our 
age, people move at supersonic speed. 
Ideas, however, move forward slowly, they, 
go on foot just as they did a thousand years 
ago. Events in Russia occur, as formerly, 
on two levels: On top, they are fighting for 
power, and this fight for mere power is 
often disguised by the different interpreta- 
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tions of Communist theory. But mostly it 
involves no more than theological hair- 
eplitting; quietly Russia is digesting com- 
munism and preparing the new society. 


these may be most interesting questions. 
But it is likely that they will be interesing 
enly to our grandchildren. What affects us 
and concerns us are the political foreign re- 
lations between the East and the West. And 
in this sphere nothing will change until a 
non-Communist heads the Government; so 
long as there are Communists at the head 
of the Government, everything: will remain 
as it used to be. It is an open question 
how many Russians are members of the 
Communist Party, and how many of these 
party members are truly convinced Com- 
munists. But the organization of the party 
has been created so that only those people 
who are true, genuine, ruthless, unrelenting 
Communists can reach the top and attain 
leadership, so that the reactions of individ- 
ual people and also of individual factions, 
however interesting they may be for the fu- 
ture, have no real influence on the present 
situation. : 

Should one, then, reach the conclusion 
that there can be absolutely no new develop- 
ments in the field of foreign policy? This 
is also not true, but has nothing to do 
either with the people in Russia or with 
us. We are now in a situation where there 
is a balance of power between America and 
Russia. It began some time ago, but it is 
only since relatively recently that people 
have begun to take account of its implica- 
tions. 

Formerly, the situation was different. The 
Americans had or believed that they had an 
absolute preponderance in atomic power. 
The Russians had or believed that they had 
an absolute preponderance in conventional 
weapons. Conventional weapons mean, more 
or less, the weapons with which the Second 
World War was fought. This peculiar posi- 
tion made it possible for both sides to be- 
Meve that they could win a war easily and 
quickly. Now both have begun to be con- 
vinced that such a war would not be easy, 
and that it would be possible only in con- 
nection with tremendous losses. A new word 
has been found for the present situation, 
and, of course, it is English: a nuclear stale- 
mate. I do not know how this word could 
best be translated literally into German, but 
I can translate it for you politically in a 
good old well-known phrase. It is called 
‘the baiance of power’. A time will come— 
as we all hope—when right and not might 
will be decisive in international relations; 
but this is only a hope. And it is very, I 
repeat, very dangerous to suppose that the 
hope of a possible future is a political real- 
ity today. Today, just as in the last millen- 
aries of history, as known to us, power is 
still decisive. Under such circumstances the 
only means which mankind has found to 
maintain the peace is, indeed, the balance of 
power. 


I should like to mention something else 
in this connection. That the Americans 
have never wanted war, that is, a preven- 
tive war, is a fact which does not need to be 
discussed. It is of no significance that a 
few theoreticians have spoken or written 
about it: the aggressive intentions of the 
United States and of NATO are something 
which exists exclusively in the broadcasts of 
Radio Moscow. But also, I do not believe 
that the Russians really want, or have 
wanted, war. I do not believe that the Rus- 

,sians wish to spread communism by force 
of arms. There have been moments in the 
history of Soviet Russia, which now is al- 
ready forty-one years old, when such an in- 
tention could be attributed to the Russians: 
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for example, the campaign against Poland 
im 1920. It cannot be denied that at that 
time the Russians believed that they could 
communize Poland with the help of the Red 
Army, and that from Poland they could sup- 
port the revolution which was then break- 
ing out here and there in Germany. But 
that was all. Such critical moments, as, for 
instance, the Berlin Blockade and the attack 
against South Korea, offer no indication to 
the contrary. The Russians thought that 
they could carry both operations through 
without severe consequences. When they 
saw that they were mistaken they quickly 
found a way to liquidate the operation. It 
may be said that Russian policy always con- 
tains a certain element of risk. There is 
always an element of risk in every policy, 
but the Russians have never taken their foot 
off the brakes, and they do not show any 
tendency to do so now. 

Russia is a dictatorship, of that there can 
be no doubt, but it is not true that all dic- 
tatorships are aggressive, at least not inso- 
far as they do not go to extreme conse- 
quences. A comparison between Stalin and 
Hitler or Mussolini is not exact: both of our 
dictators were firmly convinced that they 
had a momentary preponderance of power 
which was only temporary: it was a ques- 
tion of now or mever. With the Russians 
and the Communists the contrary is true: 
they are convinced that time is working for 
them. They can wait; the transition of the 
entire capitalist society to Communism is an 
historically and biologically inevitable de- 
velopment. Whether it takes place ten years 
earlier or ten years later does not make any 
great difference. The Russians believe in the 
Cold War; they do not believe that the tran- 
sition to a hot war is necessary, or even ad- 
vantageous, for their ends. I am firmly con- 
vinced that Khrushchev was expressing his 
honest opinion when he told us in the course 
of one of his numerous conversations: “In 
order to ensure the victory of Communism 
throughout the world war is not necessary; 
peaceful competition will be enough.” 

I should like, here, and only in passing, to 
emphasize something else. We should al- 
ways give careful attention tc what the Rus- 
sian leaders say; they bave the good, or bad, 
habit of always telling us the truth. When 
I say, “the truth,” I shouid add that we 
must understand clearly what various words, 


such as peace, freedom, and so on, mean 
in the Communist jargon. Eut it is not dif- 
ficult to understand this nieaning; it is suffi- 
cient merely to.study the sacred writings of 


communhism cursorily; they are all at our 
disposal. 

I believe, therefore, that the Russians tell 
us quite clearly and quite frankly what they 
are thinking, what they are doing, what they 
are going to do. But we want to disbelieve 
it, particularly so when it interferes with 
our own ideas. We put an interpretation 
upon the statements of the Russians which 
may be pleasant for us, but which is not 
the interpretation of the Russians. This 
happens constantly, and it is the cause of 
many a misunderstanding. I have said that 
the Russians do not want war. I should add 
that the Russians also do not want peace, 
at least mot peace as we understand it. In 
this respect our grandfathers had much more 
simplicity and were much more reasonable 
than we. For them, when there was no war, 
there Was peace. We do not like to accept 
such a clear and simple concept of world 
affairs. We are not happy about this idea 
of a peace which is merely not war. We 
want a peace which is organized in accord- 
ance with the law, a peace with treaties which 
settle every little detail, a peace with judges 
and sheriffs. Only that is what we call 
peace. One might also call it total peace. 
But unfortunately that is what we cannot 
have, and what we shall not have. If we can 
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content ourselves with a peace which is 
merely not war, and which is based on the 
balance of power, we can have it. We have 
already had this kind of peace, but nothing 
more, for the last 15 years. I have said 
to you, and I emphasize it again, that I be- 
lieve that the Russians really do not want, 
nor seek, war. But this should not be in- 
terpreted in the sense that we can afford the 
pleasure of a complete or even partial dis- 
armament. When we say the Lord’s Prayer, 
we say: “And lead us not into temptation.” 
This applies to people, but it is probably 
even more applicable to nations and to the 
world powers. Russia should not be led into 
temptation. Much is said about the ag- 
gressiveness of NATO. May I remind you 
that in the year 1950, when the NATO or- 
ganization really began its labors, the Rus- 
sians in Germany alone disposed of some 
28 divisions quite ready for war, divi- 
sions which could be deployed at any 
moment, upon telephonic orders from Mos- 
cow. Opposed to these Soviet divisions the 
forces of the West—if by forces we are to 
understand really battleworthy divisions and 
not merely divisions which exist on paper 
(there are always plenty of paper divisions) — 
consisted of not quite two full divisions. 
That is temptation. At that time there was 
a story that someone asked Field Marshal 
Montgomery whether he believed that. the 
Russians had the atom bomb and Mont- 
gomery is supposed to have answered: “I 
don’t know whether the Russians have the 
atom bomb, but I am sure that they don’t 
have bicycles, because if they had bicycles 
they would have been in Bordeaux long ago.” 

What do the Russians mean when they 
tell us that peaceful competition is enough 
to insure the final victory of communism? 
It only means that they believe that our 
capitalist society is incapable of overcoming 
its inner contradictions, that it is not able 
to adjust itself to the new conditions of our 
age. 

But they also believe, as I have already 
told you, in our aggressive intentions; they 
believe that this spirit of aggression will in- 
crease as Our economic and social structure 
becomes increasingly deranged, and that the 
peaceful and undisturbed development of 
the Communist world must await the down- 
fall of the last capitalist power. For this 
reason, they are particularly interested in 
preventing our stabilization; wherever possi- 
ble they must aggravate our internal and 
external conflicts; they must make every 
possible effort to separate the so-called un- 
derdeveloped countries from the political 
and economic influence of the West. They 
are persuaded by their dialectical philoso- 
phy, that if we, the West, lose the possibil- 
ity of exploiting these countries, we shall 
also lose the foundation of our property— 
and that then we shall be ripe for a swift 
inner development as revolutionaries. 

That means, in other words, the Russians 
must continue in their present course of 
action, with one, but also one very important, 
reservation. Their policy may lead to the 
brink of war—and I mean a hot war—but 
only to the brink, not further. Even today, 
@ war could endanger the very existence of 
the Soviet Union; why risk this danger when 
it is really not necessary? 

Where is the brink of war? When there is 
a balance of power, it is obvious that both 
sides must move very carefully. When there 
is no such balance of power, one can afford 
to go about much more carelessly. 

It is within this narrow frame that the 
possibilities of an understanding between the 
East and the West are embraced. On the 
one side, there is the challenge of peaceful 
competition; on the other, the challenge of 
the balance of power; there is nothing else. 

What does this mean in practical terms? 
We must renounce ary possibility of a total 
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peace. Total peace may have a variety of 
meanings. It may mean that we can impose 
upon our opponent our own solution of every 
problem. But this kind of a peace is possible 
only as @ consequence of total victory: it 
implies an unconditional surrender. This 
must be excluded in the very nature of 
things. 

But total peace can also mean that there 
is a possibility of solving, if not all, yet at 
least the most important, the most urgent 
problems, Unfortunately, this is likewise 
excluded. The balance of power can protect 
us from war for a very long time, but only 
on condition that we renounce the solution 
of many important problems. Which prob- 
lems should, and which should not, be ap- 
proached is a question which can only he 
answered after long and careful experiments. 

This is really the crisis of the present for- 
eign policy: both sides understand very 
clearly that we cannot, or must not, go to 
war. But both sides as yet do not under- 
stand that we also cannot have peace, or at 
least only a very limited, very unsatisfactory 
kind of peace. In a situation like the pres- 
ent, the only possible agreement is the ac- 
ceptance of the status quo by both sides. 
But the West cannot accept the status quo, 
and the East still less so. What is possible 
in the present position of the relations be- 
tween the East and the West is at best only 
a small and temporary relaxation of tension, 
which is more a matter of atmosphere than 
of facts, and which really should never be 
taken seriously. This means that a real pol- 
icy cannot be based upon the ethereal les- 
sening of tension. It is like having malaria. 
You have an attack, the fever rises, then it 
falls again, and the attack is over. But it 
will return: you have not got rid of your 
malaria just because you do not have an 
attack of fever. Decreasing and increasing 
tensions are cyclic symptoms of the cold war. 
As nobody wants to plunge into hot war, 
tension must lessen now and then. But 
then the tension always increases again. All 
that is possible in our day are a few de facto 
agreements. But even such agreements are 
impossible in some instances, and probably 
they are the most important ones. 

I have just said that we have not yet en- 
tirely faced up to the consequences of this 
situation which has been created by the 
balance of power, and this applies in par- 
ticular to the Soviet side. The Russians— 
in accordance with their theories as Com- 
munists—are fully convinced that our soci- 
ety is suffering from serious inner conflicts, 
and they firmly believe that these conflicts 
will make it possible for them to influence 
te policy of the Western powers. They are 
dialectically convinced that the working 
classes of the West entertain peaceful and 
friendly sentiments toward the Soviet 
Union, feelings which are not shared by the 
dominant capitalist class. Theoretically at 
least, it should therefore be possible to com~- 
pel the Western governments, through the 
working classes, to accept the terms-of the 
Soviet Union. 

It is true that we, too, think ‘along some- 
what similar lines. Much is said today about 
the great domestic—particularly, economic— 
difficulties of the Russians; for instance with 
regard to the decentralization of industry 
and the reorganization of agriculture. It is 
believed that they also have serious political 
difficulties. That is probably true, although 
we do not know exactly where the greater 
difficulties lie. And it is further said that 
the Russians need a certain measure of dis- 
armament in order to reduce the burden 
of their military budget on their finances. 
It may well be true—I mention it in pass- 
ing—that the Russians really desire a cer- 
tain measure of disarmament, but for this dis- 
armament they certainly are not prepared to 
sacrifice their will to power. 
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The difference between us and the Rus- 
sians inheres in the fact that our propa- 
ganda cannot get through to the Russian 
masses, and that in any event, Russian pub- 
lic opinion cannot exert any influence on 
their government, at least as matters stand 
now. And we all know this. 

Contrariwise, Russian propaganda can get 
through to our masses. And in our coun- 
tries, public opinion cannot simply be ig- 
nored by the Government. The Russians 
also know this, and they certainly are not 
missing any of their opportunities. 

It goes without saying that if we had 
the same opportunities we would also make 
use of them. 

In this sense it can be said that a sum- 
mit conference is only one aspect of the 
propaganda diplomacy of the Soviets: a 
propaganda which is directed at our own 
public opinion and at the countries which, 
as it is said, stand outside of the two blocs. 

And therein, ‘without doubt, there lies a 

certain weakness of our side. We have not 
as yet adjusted ourselves to this new prop- 
aganda diplomacy and probably we are un- 
able to do so. We believe that the object 
of diplomatic negotiations is to reach an 
agreement couched in strictly legal terms, 
now, and as used to be the case in the 
past. That is why we are so cautious. 
When we make a proposal we always sup- 
pose that it is possible that the other 
party might accept it, and then it would be 
binding upon us. The Russians make their 
proposals upon the assumption—which often 
enough is psychologically well-founded— 
that we will not accept their proposal. 
Thus they can portray themselves before 
public ‘opinion as peace-loving people. 
But they do not consider themselves bound 
by their own proposals. The London Dis- 
armament Conference is a good example: 
Under ‘the pressure exerted by Stassen and 
Moch we had accépted practically all of 
the proposals and conditions of the Rus- 
sians. This was a bitter disappointment for 
them, and consequently they completely re- 
shuffled the cards and finally they rejected 
their own proposals. Our own public opin- 
ion and also our own diplomacy still have 
a@ lot to learn before they will have a better 
understanding of the rules of propaganda 
diplomacy, or, if you prefer, of mass di- 
plomacy, in a balance of power era. 
* I have already mentioned that the only 
possibilities between the Russians and our- 
selves are confined to a few strictly limited 
factual agreements. We shall be able to 
know what kind of an agreement is pos- 
sible, and what not, only if and when the 
Russians are convinced that their propa- 
ganda diplomacy cannot have any real suc- 
cess. In this sense, the summit conference 
is really only a phase, an appearance, a 
maneuyer on a grand scale. It is my opin- 
ion that the preparations for this confer- 
ence are just as important as the conference 
itself. If we are prepared to say “No” as 
the Russians do, and to insist upon our 
“No” without becoming impatient and with- 
out expecting a miracle, if our public opin- 
ion is neither too nervous nor too optimistic, 
then we may perhaps be in a position to 
find out how far the Russians are willing 
to go to meet us. And then th® Russians, 
too, will see how far we are able, or want 
to go, Then, and-only then, will it per- 
haps become possible to achieve something 
useful, but always on a very modest scale. 
Unfortuntely, we must renounce any great 
hopes, any utopian dreams, any expectation 
of great miracles. Our dreams are danger- 
ous. They do not promote peace, they can 
only aggravate the tension. We must be 
modest, very modest; and realistic, very 
realistic. 

Trust should be created. But it is impos- 
sible to convince people that we do not want 
war, when these people, steeped in the 
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prejudices of their theories, believe that we 
dream only of war against the Soviet Union, 
and that, because we are capitalists, we are 
dirty bourgeois pigs. We can only hope that 
some day the Russians will convince them- 
selves that we cannot make war on them, 
because it is impossible for us to win this 
war, at least, quickly and without tremen- 
dous losses, juSt as the Russians are not in 
@ position to win any war against us easily 
and quickly. With, the passage of time this 
too can come about, but it cannot be 
achieved through diplomatic negotiations. 

Limitation of armaments? What, in fact, 
does this limitation amount to? It is an at- 
tempt to maintain the balance of power 
cheaply. But heretofore we have tried to 
achieve this for a long time, and in circum- 
stances which were much more favorable 
than those obtaining today. A truly great 
power will never renounce the full develop- 
ment of its own power potentialities in order 
to make it easy for its antagonist. The lim- 
itation of armaments is genuinely desired 
only by those powers which do not have the 
money with which to arm. The limits of 
armament are determined by the financial 
resources of a State. Many times the Rus- 
sians have announced the demobilization of 
hundreds of thousands, or millions, of sol- 
diers. Although we have no means of veri- 
fying this, IT am convinced that it is true. 
But it was not a genuine disarmament; on 
the contrary, it was only because the Rus- 
sians cannot simultaneously develop their‘ 
atomic armament and maintain their con- 
ventional armament. . In respect of the Rus- 
sians there is also another difficulty. A lim- 
itation of armaments without any control 
is unthinkable. But the Russians cannot 
agree to such a control for reasons of domes- 
tic policy. 

I believe that here in the West it is not 
fully understood that the inner strength 
of the Soviet Government rests on the con- 
viction of the Soviet masses that there is no 
power in the world which can successfully 
oppose their Government. If a group of 
people wearing any kind of an official badge 
on their caps were given the right to go 
where they liked in Russia, and to open 
doors that are locked, then the ordinary Rus- 
sians might come to believe that there is 
something in the world which is more power- 
ful than their own Government. And that 
might well be the beginning of the end. 

Thus, quite apart from everything else, we 
stand before these alternatives: either dis- 
armament without control, or, more exactly, 
the extremely limited control which the Rus- 
sians are willing to accept—or no disarma- 
ment at all. 

Many people believe that the atomic weap- 
ons which the Americans and the Russians 
now possess constitute a potential of de- 
struction so great that it really makes no 
difference whether it is increased still fur- 
ther. I do not know whether this is 100 
percent true from the point of view of nuclear 
military strategy. It is likely that we are 
not far removed from this position, and 
probably it will afford the only possibility of 
a genuine limitation of armaments, once 
both sides are convinced that there really is 
no point in accumulating still more atomic 
weapons, and that the conventional weapons 
are, after all, really not so important in com- 
parison to all of the various kinds of nuclear 
weapons. But this is likewise not a matter 
which can be settled by diplomatic negotia- 
tions. It cam only develop by itself, out of 
the reality of the facts. 

What, then, can we really expect from a 
summit conference? Only that the Rus- 
sians may convince themselves of the neces- 
sity of accepting the presence of the other 
side as a fact which may perhaps be un- 
pleasant, but which nevertheless is a fact, 
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and that they may begin to draw the con- 
clusions from this simple fact. It would 
seem quite a simple proposition, but, things 
being what they are, the cold war is an at~- 
tack and a counterattack of two ideologies: 
the Communist ideology and the Western 
ideology, which we understand as democracy 
and freedom. There is an essential differ- 
ence between these two ideologies. The 
Western ideology possesses its own inherent 
worth: the people who believe in this ideo- 
logy hope that other peoples—and perhaps 
even all peoples—will adopt the same politi- 
cal and moral ideology. But our idea of 
democracy and freedom can fully justify it- 
self even if only a few peoples accept this 
ideology. 

For Communism, it is rather different; in 
the long run Communism cannot tolerate 
any other ideology. Communism is justified 
only if it is the sole possible solution of the 
problems of our society: there is no salva- 
tion other than by Communism. If it can 
be proven that salavation is possible outside 
of Communism, then the entire Communist 
theory must collapse. This is the true rea- 
son why the Communists are so bitterly op- 
posed to the Socialists; for if it can be 
proven that a better society, more or less as 
they conceive of it, can also be achieved 
by the methods of democratic Socialism, 
what then remains of Communism? 

That is also the reason why it is impos- 
sible for Moscow and Tito to come to a real 
understanding. Tito is a Communist who 
believes that Communism can be erected by 
methods which are not quite the same as 
those of the Soviet Union. If, however, the 
possibility of an individual interpretation of 
Communist doctrine were to be acknowl- 
edged, the entire world organization of Com- 
munism would collapse. You will now 
understand why it is not so easy to recon- 
cile the Russians to the existence of a 
capitalist world, and to the limits which this 
existing situation imposes on Communist 
expansion. What is required is a psycholog- 
ical adjustment to a completely new situa- 
tion, and this can be attained only very 
slowly. A summit conference could at best 
constitute a modest first step in this direc- 
tion. 

One of the most frequent criticisms heard 
here and there against the so-called NATO 
policy is, that it is not a constructive policy, 
because it is founded upon the basic con- 
cept of negotiating with the Russians from 
a position of strength; that is, of attempting 
to force the Russians into some kind of a 
surrender by building up our striking power. 

If the policy of the Atlantic Alliance was 
truly such, I would be among the first to 
criticize this policy. But the fact is, that 
nobody has ever dreamt of negotiating with 
the Russians from a position of strength, we 
have wished only to avoid having to nego- 
tiate with the Russians from a position of 
absolute weakness. And that is something 
entirely different. If you are in a position 
ef absolute weakness you do not negotiate, 
you surrender. Nobody expects, nobody has 
any illusions, that we can compel the Rus- 
sions to surrender. But the Russians like- 
wise ought not to have any illusions of 
being able to thrust us into a position of 
defencelessness. It is, therefore, my un- 
shakeable conviction that we must make 
every effort, that we must do everything 
which lies within our power, to maintain a 
reasonable balance of power between us 
and the Eastern bloc—not in order to force 
the Russians into a surrender or near-sur- 
render, but, instead, solely to preserve the 
peace and in order to avoid being forced to 
surrender ourselves, 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is not true that 
armaments lead to war. The people who held 
high office in governments are never com- 
pletely stupid, nor are they fools. Wars are 
made only when somebody has reason to be- 
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lieve that his power is superior to that of his 
opponents. There will be no war so long as 
there is a balance of power, and if the balance 
of power can be maintained only by an arma- 
ments race, this does no necessarily lead to 
wear. 

When we reflect upon our relations with 
the Russians, we must never forget that we 
are not facing an ordinary imperialist power. 
The ideological element, which is always the 
decisive factor in Soviet policy, completely 
alters the situation. So long as this ideologi- 
cal element remains the basis of Soviet pol- 
icy any possibility of reaching an under- 
standing must overcome sharply defined ob- 
stacles. An understanding is always based 
upon a compromise, and a good compromise 
is always only a compromise to the extent of 
about 50 percent. An ideological imperial- 
ism cannot agree to certain compromises, 
The Holy King, Louis IX, of France, was not 
only a saint but a very clever politician. But 
do you believe that for the sake of any kind 
of interest of French foreign policy he would 
have sacrificed to Islam one foot of Christian 
soil? Our mutual Emperor, Frederic of 
Hohenstuafen, also was a very clever politi- 
cian, but he was no ideologist. To achieve 
his own purposes of foreign policy he would 
without hesitation have surrendered Chris- 
tian territory to the Moslems. I do not want 
here to compare Mr. Khrushchev to St. Louis, 
but, without doubt, he is also no Emperor 
Frederic II. 

The Russian Communists hold to the most 
terrible of all faiths: scientific faith. I must 
ask you to bear with me for repeating this 
constantly, but I consider it to be of the 
greatest importance. They believe that they 
possess a scientific key for the exact inter- 
pretation of all questions of domestic and 
foreign policy. And by virtue of their scien- 
tific faith they believe that our world is 
doomed, that sooner of later we must all be- 
come Communists. When Mr. Khrushchev 
told the Western diplomats in Moscow: 
“Your children will be Communists,” he did 
not say it in a spirit of macabre humor; he 
firmly believes in what he says. In the eyes 
of the Russians we belong to the past, an 
anachronistic past which vainly tries to de- 
fend itself; history has condemned us to 
death. The Communists cannot resign them- 
selves to abstaining from a further advance 
for any reason except that it is physically im- 
possible for them to advance. The advance 
of Islam was first halted by force of arms be- 
fore the walls of Constantinople. It would 
have been impossible to bind these Arabs by 
a simple treaty to cease to propagate their 
faith. The limitations which can be set to 
such advances, the liimtations which the 
Russians will accept, are but two: firstly, the 
physical and military impossibility of spread- 
ing communism by war. That, I repeat, the 
Russians do not want; they do not want to 
endanger the existence of the Soviet Repub- 
lic. For this reason the West must carefully 
preserve the balance of power. Secondly, the 
domestic impossibility of promoting the so- 
cial disintegration of a country by their Com- 
munist propaganda. Therefore, we all, we 
countries of the West, must always be careful 
to preserve our domestic stability—socially, 
politically, and economically. 

These two limitations cannot be estab- 
lished by diplomatic treaties—they can only 
be de facto limitations. 

Will we have a summit conference or not? 
This question cannot as yet be answered 
with certainty. And in my opinion it is one 
which is not really of great importance. A 
genuine lessening of tension is impossible so 
long as there is an ideological division of the 
two worlds. A genuine lessening of tension 
is impossible without tolerance, and toler- 
ance is the daughter of a certain kind of 
scepticism. He whose belief is firm cannot 
be tolerant. 
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In order to attain to a small, limited, 
lessening of tension, a lessening of tension 
which will exist more as a matter of fact 
than by virtue of treaties, we shall need a 
great deal of time and patience. A summit 
conference would at best be a small step 
along this path. But if there should not be 
@ summit conference, it would also be a 
small step along the same path. This might 
mean that we were beginning to understand 
the limitations imposed by impossibility. 
And that is alsoimportant. Talleyrand, who 
was not at all a bad diplomat, once said: 
“Diplomacy is the art. of the possible.” 
That sounds somewhat pessimistic, does it 
not? I, too, am a pessimist, but in the sense 
that I do not believe in miracles. After all, 
what do we really expect of the Russians? 
In the span of one lifetime my generation 
has endured two World Wars. It is natural 
that we have had enough and that we cherish 
only one dream: to put on a dressing gown 
and slippers and to sit quietly in a com- 
fortable armchair. Such a wish is only too 
natural, but unfortunately it will not be our 
lot. There are generations which were born 
with slippers; there are generations which 
were born with boots; and, may God be 
merciful to us, we belong to those who were 
born with boots. Therefore we always 
dream that one fine morning we shall wake 
up and find that the Russians have suddenly 
become nice and peaceful people, that they 
have grown little wings on their shoulders 
and have turned into pretty white little 
angels. 

Unfortunately we shall not see such a 
miracle. And if we think that at some spec- 
tacular meeting, any of the heads of the 
governments of our time will be able to solve 
the problems of our world, the problem of 
the coexistence of communism with democ- 
racy, we are deceived by an illusion. But 
if we believe that any other heads of govern- 
ment on our side will be able to solve these 
problems by any different approach, then we 
are likewise deceived by an illusion.. These 
problems will be solved only when power on 
the other side passes into the hands of other 
people, who have new ideas and are withe 
out ideological spectacles. You will say that 
even then it will not be easy. Russia, even 
a non-Communist Russia, will remain a great 
power, a great power in the full sense of the 
word: a new Russia, and it is not easy to 
come to terms with the youthful strength of 
such a great power. When we dream of a 
new Russia, we are really dreaming of Rus- 
sia as she was at the beginning of the 20th 
century. Then, too, that Russia was a power, 
a danger, but—if I may say so—a comfortable 
danger. All that is past and it cannot re- 
turn. Even with a non-Communist Russia 
the basic question, the question of limiting 
the spheres of power of Russia and America, 
will be difficult to define. As long as this 
problem remains unresolved, we must be 
patient. 

In one of his speeches, Mr. Khrushchev has 
given us—in my opinion—a masterful 
description of the situation as he sees it. He 
Said: “We are confident of the final victory 
of communism. For this victory, we do not 
need war, peaceful competition will be 
enough.” This is the crucial question: 
Peaceful competition. What does peaceful 
competition mean? Both worlds, the Com- 
munists and the democracies, have their 
domestic difficulties; there will always be dif- 
ficulties in this world. A society without 
difficulties is a petrified society, and we do 
not live in a petrified society. On the con- 
trary, the whole world is in motion, and we 


are moving with it. The Russians are firmly - 


convinced that communism is the only pos- 
sible way of overcoming the difficulties of 
the historical world crises of today. This 
conviction is their strength. In order to win 
this peaceful competition, we must prove 
that our democratic, or, if you like, our capi- 
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talistic, society is likewise able to overcome 
these difficulties. And not only that, but we 
must also prove that our society, our system, 
can overcome these difficulties better and 
more easily than communism; that is, at the 
cost of less human suffering. The Commu- 
nists do not deny the human suffering which 
accompanies their history. They only claim 
that it could not be otherwise; the conflicts 
of the capitalist world can be cured only by 
surgery, energetic, merciless surgery. We 
must prove that this is really not necessary. 
If we can prove this, if we can succeed in our 
efforts, then we will have won; then we will 
have won the cold war. For when speaking 
of the relations between the East and the 
West, ladies and gentlemen, however we wish 
to characterize these peculiar relations: cold 
war, coexistence, peaceful competition; it al- 
ways amounts to one and the same thing. 
Someone said once: “A rose can be given 
many names, but it still is a rose.” 

It is the task of all of us to win the cold 
war: it is a problem which does not permit 
anybody to remain neutral. But in order 
to win, one must believe in the possibility of 
victory. It is not sufficient to pay a mere 
lip service to the ideas of freedom and democ- 
racy. Our faith must stand upon as firm a 
foundation as that of the Communists; if 
possible, our faith must be stronger than that 
of the Communists. It would have been im- 
possible to overcome the blockade of Berlin 
if we had not believed in the justice of our 
cause and in the possibility of victory. Ina 
certain sense, the whole Western World is in 
a state of blockade, We must have full con- 
fidence in the possibility of our victory; there 
must be no sentiment for surrender. A war 
cannot we won when from the outset people 
are convinced of defeat. But for the victory 
of the people of Berlin, courage and faith 
were not enough; they also needed the air- 
lift. And the airlift would not have been 
possible without the shield of the might of 
the United States. The Russians tolerated 
the airlift.only because they knew that an 
attack against the airlift might mean war 
against the United States. We still need this 
shield in order to keep the peace, in order to 
preserve the possibility of so developing our 
society that it will adjust itself to the new 
requirements of our times—in a few words: 
so that we shall win the peaceful competi- 
tion. 

All this, ladies and gentlemen, will take a 
long time, at least years, and probably 
decades. The situation will not change over- 
night. There will be no miracles, there is no 
hope of changing our conflict-ridden, un- 
pleasant situation from one day to another, 
by any new plan, by any audacious project, by 
any clever idea. It is a slow and painstaking 
task to lay each brick upon another. 

; X 





Big Farmers’ Free Ride on Public Stirs — 
Scandal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
no secret that tremendous pressure has 





. been and continues to be placed on Sec- 


retary of Labor Mitchell, who has pro- 
posed changes, based on the Wagner- 
Peyser Act, with respect to the hiring 
and treatment of farmworkers, who 
has proposed public hearings on the said 
changes or regulations. 
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On June 11 of this year, Don Harris, 
staff labor writer for the Los Angeles 
Mirror-News, laid it on the line in his 
article, “Big Farmers’ Free Ride on Pub- 
lic Stirs Scandal.” I believe the facts 
and: observations presented bolster the 
position of those of us who have publicly 
commended the Secretary for his stand 
and for those of us who have intro- 
duced legislation to bring farmwork- 
ers—America’s forgotten people—under 
minimum wage protection. 

The article follows: 

Bic FaRMERS’ FREE RIDE ON PusLic SrTirs 
SCANDAL 
(By Don Harris) 


There is a story simmering beneath the 
surface in Washington today that soon may 
explode into one of the Nations’ biggest 
scandals. 

It concerns the almost desperate attempts 
by powerful farm lobbies to block public 
hearings over the plight of 2 million Ameri- 
can farm workers. 

Ostensibly, the lobbyists are out to scuttle 
Labor Secretary Mitchell's plan to virtually 
force growers to hire jobless domestic farm 
workers before importing foreigners. 


FEAR SUBSIDY EXPOSED 


But the Mirror News learned from reliable 
sources what they really fear is that public 
hearings would arouse taxpayers to the point 
where they’d demand not only an end to 
the bracero import program, but an end to 
the multibillion-dollar farm subsidy pro- 
gram as well. 

For public hearings would let the taxpayer 
know that less than 5 percent (242,000 
farms) of the Nation's farmers hire anybody 
to speak of. 

And that this same 5 percent of large and 
corporate growers get the bulk of the mil- 
lions. of dollars poured into crop supports 
every year. 

Commerce Department surveys show also 
that this same 5 percent markets 22 percent 
of all the cattle in the United States and 
42 percent of the sheep, and produces 47 
percent of the fruit, 62 percent of the vege- 
tables, 37 percent of the cotton, and 57 per- 
cent of the potatoes in the Nation. 

The surveys show also that 9 out of 10 
farm families harvest their own crops. 

That in itself, Mitchell is known to feel, 
would destroy the myth being spread by the 
Farm Bureau lobbyists that his labor rules 
would hurt the small farmer. 

TAXES PAY FARM HANDS 

What it all adds up to, observers say, is the 
fact that the taxpayer is virtually subsidiz- 
ing not only the large growers’ crops, but his 
labor costs as well. 

This is the call to arms dispatched by Wil- 
diam H. Tolbert, top lobbyist for the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Users Conference, over 
Mitchell’s proposed new rules for hiring do- 
mestics. 

“Do anything you can, anywhere, to stop 
them and to prevent the issuance of them 
(the rules) and the holding of the public 
hearings.” 

DEMOS BACK MITCHELL 

Meantime, 35 Democratic lawmakers, in- 
cluding Representatives RooseveLt, MILLER, 
and CoHELAN from California, have lined up 
with Mitchell in the fight. 

They signed a statement commending 
Mitchell for his proposals to improve condi- 
tions of agricultural workers. 

And they deplored the efforts of the large 
growers to block the new rules—and the 
public hearings. 

“The fundamental issue is the responsibil- 
ity of our Goverriment to protect the basic 
rights of a long-neglected group of citizens,” 
the statement said. 
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DOMESTIC BENEFITS 


Briefly, Mitchell’s proposed changes in the 
Wagner-Peyser Act would require growers to 
provide adequate family housing and trans- 
portation for domestic laborers, pay them 
the prevailing wage rate, and make growers 
use the U.S. Employment Service interstate 
labor-recruiting program. 

As it is now, the large growers import up 
to 500,000 braceros annually, circumvent the 
interstate recruitment programm, and drive 
down prevailing wages. 

All this at a time when 2 million American 
farm laborers are working only an average of 
144 days a year for an average annual wage 
of $892. 

And through pressure from farm lobbyists 
the workers have been excluded from all the 
social benefits (minimum wage, jobless pay, 
workmen's compensation, etc.) other Ameri- 
can workers enjoy, except social security. 


LEGAL OPINION SOUGHT 


Mitchell’s administrative rule changes are 
now before the U.S. Attorney General for an 
opinion on their legality. 

Farm bloc Congressmen forced that move 
by threatening to pass a resolution con- 
demning him for attempting to legislate by 
administrative edict. 

The Attorney General's opinion is expected 
any day now. 

The public hearings on the rules are sched- 
uled for this summer. 





Increases for the Soil Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to go on record at this time 
in favor of a larger and more realistic 
appropriation for the conservation re- 
serve program, 

My reasons for doing so are two: 

First, I believe that the authorization 
for the 1960 conservation reserve pro- 
gram contained in H.R. 7175 is inade- 
quate to carry out the goals contem- 
plated by the Congress when the Soil 
Bank Act was originally approved. Fur- 
thermore, the limitations imposed by the 
provisions seem to me to be either im- 
possible of administration or so re- 
strictive as to hamstring the program 
and render it ineffective. 

Second, I wish to go on record as be- 
lieving that recent newspaper articles 
critical of the administration of the 
conservation reserve with respect to 
contracts entered into on State-owned 
land have been written without full 
understanding of the facts and this 
criticism has been unfair to this situa- 
tion in particular and to the farmers of 
America in general. 

These newspaper articles have ap- 
peared in recent weeks in various parts 
of the country and they exhibit a mis- 
understanding of the farm problem and 
of the various Federal programs which 
the Congress has enacted in attempts 
to solve these problems. Because of this 
misunderstanding and the misrepre- 
sentations in these articles, the writers of 
them are doing the Nation’s farmers a 
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disservice and are creating public criti- 
cism of congressional programs which is 
undeserved. 

For a good many years, the farmers 
of America have produced more than 
can. be consumed domestically and sold 
for export at reasonable prices. This 
overproduction has averaged about 10 
percent of the total in recent years and 
the carryover of stored surplus has 
reached unmanageable proportions. 
These surpluses act to depress the prices 
which farmers receive for their goods. 
The economic condition of most farmers 
has been adversely affected by the 
squeeze between falling prices and the 
rising costs of production which has at- 
tended the inflationary movement since 
the Korean war. 

The whole national economy has been 
depressed as a result of the depressed 
farm economy and it has been generally 
held that the Government should take 
steps to alleviate this situation in the 
interest of the overall national welfare. 

An approach to the agricultural over- 
production problem was suggested in 

1956 and the necessary legislation to 
carry it out was included in the Soil 
Bank Act of 1956. 

In its simplest form the Soil Bank Act 
provided for a national conservation re- 
serve. The conservation reserve has as 
its objective the rental by the Govern- 
ment of sufficient acreage, to be held 
from production for a specified period 
of years, to bring a balance between na- 
tional production and consumption. 
During the time the land is placed in the 
conservation reserve it is devoted to uses 
which contribute to the conservation of 
soil, water, forests, and wildlife. ‘This 
makes sense to everyone who has given 
thought to the problem. 

The program has been ir. operation 
for 3 years and some 23 million acres 
have been placed in the conservation 
reserve on a voluntary basis by the Na- 
tion’s farmers.. To achieve the original 
objective of bringing a balance between 
production and consumption, it will be 
necessary to place at least twice this 
acreage in the reserve. 

Under the law, and the regulations 
pertaining to the conservation reserve, 
farmers who have control of land, either 
by ownership or by lease, can place land 
in the conservation reserve for periods 
of from 3 to 10 years. Only land which 
is currently being used for the produc- 
tion of crops is eligible for contract. 

Certain restrictions have been set up 
which control further the eligibility of 
land which can be placed in the con- 
servation reserve. In the event land has 
been newly purchased it cannot “be 
placed in the conservation reserve for at 
least 1 year unless the county agricul- 
tural ‘stabilization and conservation 
ere ae bean administer the pro- 

m at the local level*—find that the 
new owner would farm the land himself 
in the absence of the conservation re- 
serve program. 

Land owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment is not eligible to be placed in the 
conservation reserve. Since November 
25, 1958, country clubs, golf clubs, ceme- 
tery associations, or State, county, town, 
or local governments or subdivisions 
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thereof are prohibited from being payees 
under a conservation reserve contract. 

The regulations also limit producers 
to a maximum annual payment of 
$5,000. While this tends to limit par- 
ticipation by large landowners, it has 
the advantage of making the program 
available to a greater number of small 
landowners. As presently being ad- 
ministered, the general aims of the pro- 
gram, approved by the Congress, are 
being carried out. 

I believe that sufficient acreage can be 
attracted into this program to bring pro- 
duction down to the level of national 
consumption. When that is accom- 
plished surpluses will disappear and farm 
income should become m-re stable. In 
the meantime, a valuable contribution 
will have been made to the conservation 
and wise use of millions of acres of land 
which will always be at hand for use in 
the event of future need or emergency. 

Furthermore, assistance has been 
given through the program to hundreds 
of thousands of small farmers in making 
adjustments to a more favorable eco- 
nomic situation. I believe that this is 
just the type of program recommended 
by the editors of Life magazine in the 
editorial which was so critical of the 
price support program and the big sub- 
sidy payments to large corporate farm- 
ing ‘operations. I cannot understand 
why Life magazine included *he soil )ank 
in their blanket indictment while rec- 
ommending such a program in the same 
article. 

Neither can I understand the reason 
for the criticism in the recent series of 
articles in the Washington Daily News. 

It is true that the conservation reserve 
annual payments equal $6.50 per acre or 
more on.many contracts in Colorado and 
New Mexico. However, these payments 
are determined by the productive capac- 
ity of the land as compared with other 
farmers in the vicinity. The fates are 
set by local farmers who have knowledge 
of productivity, land values, and other 
factors that go to make up fair rental 
rates for land. The ownership of the 
land is not a factor in setting the rate. 

Many acres of State school land in the 
West have been rented to farmers for 
years at relatively low rental rates, 
usually because the renters must ex- 
pend considerable sums to make produc- 
tive use of these lands. Where these 
lands have been placed in the conserva- 
tion reserve the rate per acre at which 
these lands are rented from the State 
may be much less than the conservation 
reserve annual payments. However, I 
believe that the comparison is unfair be- 
cause this ignores the other costs which 
these renters have been put to in rent- 
ing this State-owned land. Further- 
more, since conservation reserve rental 
rates are the same for comparably pro- 
ductive land in the vicinity, whether 
State-rented land or privately owned 
land, it would appear that the rates 
were fairly established, and that the 
Government is getting production ad- 
justment as planned. If anything is im- 
proper with this situation, it is the low 
rates which some States are forced to 
accept as rental payment for State 
school lands, 
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I believe that the newspaper pub- 
licity which has attended these isolated 
cases is unfair to all parties involved and 
is unfortunate in the impression being 
created that the soil bank conservation 
reserve is not a sensible approach to the 
agricultural surplus problem, as well as 
being an aid to making land use changes 
which are badly needed in- many parts of 
the country. 

The Members of this Congress can do 
the Nation and the farmers of this Na- 
tion no better service than supporting 
the soil bank program at the $450 mil- 
lion level for 1960 without the adding 
limitations better left to those respon- 
sible for administering the program, 





Congress Should Enact a Nonpunitive 
Labor-Management Reform Bill Now 
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HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, honesty or 
ethics are not provisions that can be 
legislated in a way to assure against the 
control of unions by racketeers or gang- 
sters who infiltrate a labor union. In- 
stead of including high sounding phrases, 
our task through a labor-management 
reform bill as I see it is to establish 
standards and rules to assure union 
members the protection of a democratic 
mechanism for the union membership 
itself to exercise control over honesty in 
its own affairs. 

Certainly I do not support any pro- 
posed law to burden labor with moun- 
tains of redtape and to provide for a 
Government bureaucrat to regulate the 
internal affairs of each union. Actually 
I happen to believe that punitive or 
overly restrictive provisions of any law 
we pass would be a boomerang and de- 
feat the very objectives of such legisla- 
tion in the long run. Meanwhile if we 
weaken the willingness and incentive of 
union members to be active in their 
union affairs, likewise we would achieve 
the reverse of our purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, what is needed now is a 
simple law to protect the rank and file 
members of unions and assure them a 
voice in union activities and at the same 
time to protect the public from abuses of 
both business organizations and unions. 
But outside the framework of such pro- 
tective provisions, under the law Govern- 
ment should not have any role such as 
referee or arbitrator in legitimate collec- 
tive bargaining discussions or in weight- 
ing disputes in,one direction or another. 
The real purpose of any bill passed by 
Congress should be to provide to labor, 
not to business, a means of curbing in- 
ternal evils in trade unions; and con- 
versely give to business, not to labor, a 
means of remedy to internal evils in 
business. 

Regulation and public disclosure re- 
quirements need not be as burdensome 
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nor penalties so great as to prevent any 


regular union members accepting re- 
sponsibility of a union office. 

By the same token I would hate to see 
the Congress succumb to the temptation 
of passing an overly technical bill. 
Rather I hope we can enact a simple 
law, calling for simple procedures with 
requirements that are not complicated. 
A high-sounding so-called bill of rights 
easily could end in a mass of conflicting 
interpretations and thus aggravate 
labor-management disputes and create 
costly legal conflict. 

The need it seems to me is for the en- 
actment of a law which will allow legiti- 
mate unions to function effectively. If 
such can be obtained with even reluctant 
support of labor and business leadership, 
a source of future irritation and con- 
flicting election issues will be removed. 
Otherwise I would guess management 
for example, or possibly labor, might end 
up far worse than at present. We have 
seen that happen on the State level in 
my State of Washington. The defeat of 
a so-called right-to-work law did not end 
with the situation as it had been before. 
Instead labor came out of their victory 
both angry and organized. Business 
since then has had to contend with an 
aroused antagonist determined to press 
its advantage. As I see it, business and 
labor both will fare better in the long run 
with a labor reform bill fair to both 
parties, business and labor. Obviously 
neither is gemg to be completely pleased 
with any measure Congress passes. But 
let either side be too dissatisfied, and we 
legislators will not have heard the end 
of this issue. We will be sorry indeed if 
any continuing irritant is left to come 
back like a ghost and haunt us each 
year and especially each election year. 

So as I say, Mr. Speaker, I- believe if 
Congress fails to act or cannot agree on 
a fair nonpunitive bill, the future will 
hold only added contention and diffi- 
culty due to ever-increasing pressures. 

The Congress has a job to do. The 
sooner we do it the better. Let us pass 
a fair labor law and go home and be 
prepared to defend what we do to our 
constituents on merit and not on emo- 
tion, 


RES 


Fair Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
benefit of the Members of the House, I 
submit the following statement of Dr. 
Stewart M. Lee, chairman, department 
of economics and business administra- 
tion, Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
before the Special Subcommittee on Fair 
Trade of the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, in op- 
position to all bills which would establish 


‘Federal sanction for resale price main- 


tenance: 
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My name is Stewart H. Lee. I wish to 


\ thank the committee for the opportunity of 


presenting this statement in opposition to 
all bills which would establish Federal sanc- 
tion for resale price maintenance. I live at 
206 Oakville Road, Beaver Falls, Pa. Since 
June 1950, I have taught economics and 
business administration courses at Geneva 
College. For 2 years I taught economics 
courses at the University of Pittsburgh. At 
present I am chairman of the department of 
economics and business administration at 
Geneva College. 

I received my bachelor-of-arts degree from 
Geneva College, and master-of-arts and 
doctor-of-philosophy degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. My doctoral disserta- 
tion, which was accepted at the University 
of Pittsburgh, summer, 1956, was entitled 
“Some Economic Implications of Resale Price 
Maintenance With Particular Attention to 
the Discount House.” 

I have been a contributor to publications 
of the Council on Consumer Information, 
headquarters at .Colorado State College, 
Greely, Colo., and the American Marketing 
Association’s publication, the Journal of 
Marketing. 

I am not representing any group. I am 
speaking before your committee as an econ- 
omist, as an educator, and as a consumer. 
In years of study and research on the sub- 
ject of resale price maintenance, I have come 
to the conclusion that little good if any has 
come or will come to our economy by the 
passage of such laws, and that some harm 
and possibly a good deal of inequity have 
been present under resale price maintenance 
laws, and that this type of legislation would 
create an even worse situation by forcing re- 
sale price maintenance upon States which 
have rejected it. 

I would like to speak briefly on the rea- 
sons put forth by the proponents for the 
need of fair trade laws, and attempt to meet 
their arguments. 

1. Fair-trade proponents say that these 
laws are needed to prevent loss leader selling 
and predatory pricing. 

We already have protection from this type 
of pricing on the national level in the fol- 
lowing: The Federal Trade Commission Act, 
section 5, states, “That unfair methods of 
competition in commerce are hereby declared 
unlawful.” And more precisely the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, section 3, states, “It shall 
be unlawful for any person engaged in com- 
merce * * * to sell, or contract to sell, 
goods at unreasonably low prices for the pur- 
pose of destroying competition or eliminat- 
ing a competitor.” In addition most of the 
States have passed so-called loss-leader or 
unfair practice acts to prohibit the very 
pricing practices which the proponents of 
fair trade say they need protection against. 

In addition one will find in studying the 
testimony presented at previous fair-trade 
hearings, and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s 1945 report On fair trade, that when 
loss-leader bills have been introduced to 
meet this problem of predatory pricing, pro- 
ponents of fair trade shied away, wanting to 
have no part of such loss-leader bills. 

Studies in Canada and studies by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission do not substantiate 
the fears of loss-leader selling. These studies 
have indicated that there is very little real 
loss-leader selling being done. 


2. Fair trade proponents say that these 
laws are needed to protect small business. 

There seems to be little doubt that fair 
trade laws have helped big business get bigger 
in at least three ways: (1) Big businesses 
can develop their own private brands and 
create a market for these and undersell fair 
traded products; (2) they can handle fair 
traded products and get a wider margin than 
they would normally get on non-fair-traded 
products, and in this way increase their 
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profits and/or reduce prices of non-fair-trad- 
ed products and put the squeeze on\small 
business because of these fair trade laws; 
(3) big businesses are the only ones that can 
afford national advertising which helps to 
protect their markets from the competition 
of small business which cannot afford such 
large advertising outlays. 

If fair trade laws are needed to protect 
small business, then the question might well 
be raised: Are there no small businesses in 
Washington, D.C., Alaska, Missouri, Texas, 
or Vermont? These areas have never had a 
fair trade law. In the States in which fair 
trade laws have been invalidated, have small 
businesses disappeared? Prior to the pas- 
sage of any of the fair trade laws were there 
no small businesses in the United States? 
Are there no small businesses that sell furni- 
ture and major appliances, items which the 
manufacturers have rarely fair traded? An 
objective statistical study of these questions 
might produce some very relevant informa- 
tion, information which I feel should be ob- 
tained before a vote should be cast on this 
piece of legislation. Congress has never seen 
fit to pass a fair trade law for the District of 
Columbia. Does small business really need 
this so-called protection? 

Are lower costs of production and distribu- 
tion to be passed on to consumers or not? 
Or is an artificial price protection law to be 
made available for all regardless of costs? 
One might well ask where our standard of 
living would be today if this type of protec- 
tion had been in existence during the turn 
of the century. 

3. Some fair trade proponents say that 
fair trade laws are needed to prevent quality 
deterioration of their products. 

Up until 1931 on the State level and 1937 
on the national level, fair trade laws were not 
in existence. During the over 150 year 
period prior to the passage of these laws are 
we to assume that quality deterior:.tion ran 
rampant? Since most goods are not fair 
traded, or have not been fair traded, are we 
to assume then that quality deterioration is 
present in most products? Furniture and 
most.major appliances have not been fair 
traded. Is one to assume then that there is 
quality deterioration in these products since 
they are not fair traded? I believe that this 
argument is just another attempt to 
strengthen the financial position of the 
manufacturers who are mainly in the na- 
tional market. Do these same manufac- 
turers feel that the products they purchase 
for their own plants are being deteriorated 
since practically none of these items is fair 
traded? This I feel is a very weak argu- 
ment. 

4. Fair trade proponents state that fair 
trade laws are necessary in order to have an 
orderly market for distributing their prod- 
ucts or sales will decline. 

The facts as presented in Electrical Mer- 
chandising would seem to contradict this 
contention. This trade publication predicts 
the following percentage increases in 1959 
sales over 1958 for these products which 
have generally been fair traded: 














1958 (in | 1959 (in | Percent 
Units thous- thous- increase 
ands) ands) 
Fry pan-skillets_........ 3, 750 4, 500 20.0 
Irons: 
Automatic.........-.. 1, 100 1, 00 36. 4 
3, 975 5, 000 25. 8 
75 500 5.3 
Portable........+.-.-. 1, 995 2, 500 25.3 
BAREIS nccccccsnnne 770 1, 000 29.9 





5. Fair trade proponents state that fair 
trade laws should be permissible since there 
are other forms of price maintenance which 


are legal. 
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‘There are at least seven different methods 
by which retail prices may be maintained 
by the seller through the inarketing chan- 
nel to the ultimate consumer. These in- 
clude such practices as: (1) consignment 
selling; (2) selling through manufacturer- 
owned retail stores; (3) granting of fran- 
chises; (4) selling direct from manufacturer 
to retailers who will abide by the manufac- 
turer’s suggested retail price; (5) selling 
direct from manufacturer to consumer; (6) 
having your own private brands made up; 
and (7) the entire public utility field. 

In each of the above cases except No. 
7, the seller who establishes the retail 
price assumes additional marketing respon- 
sibilities and risks in order to be able to 
maintain his price. In No. 7 the price is 
determined and enforced by the Govern- 
ment. Under this proposed taw the sellers 
would not be assuming any additional 
responsibilities or risks as suggested in 
the above conditions, bit they would be 
getting the legal benefit of price protection. 
If a seller is really interested in maintain- 
ing prices, it seems rather logical that he 
should be willing to assume some of the 
additional risks involved in marketing his 
products. Since there are already many 
ways to maintain price additional method 
of maintaining price without having him 
assume additional risks in the marketing 
channel. 

Since the demise of fair trade in the elec- 
trics field the following companies have in- 
stituted programs in an attempt to sta- 
bilize price by assuming some additional 
responsibilities in marekting: 

(1) Sunbeam hes instituted a consignment 
program for certain products in some areas. 

(2) The Toastmaster division of the Mc- 
Graw-Edison Co. has instituted a direct- 
shipment-to-retailers program for one 
toaster on a trial basis. 

(3) Schick is now distributing its electric 
shavers on a@ direct-to-dealer distribution 
basis. 

(4) Dormeyer has adopted an authorized 
franchiséd distributor program. 

6. Fair trade proponents state that farm- 
ers have price supports and labor has the 
minimum wage, so small business should 
have fair trade. There is a very important 
difference. The price supports level and the 
minimum wage level have been established 
by Congress, while the fair trade price is 
established at the discretion of the manu- 
facturer. Do the advocates of fair trade want 
Congress to establish fair trade price? 

7. Fair trade proponents state that bar- 
gain prices offered by discounters on name 
brand items are offset by high profit mar- 
gins on less familiar brands, This is reduc- 
tio ad absurdum. With or without fair 
trade retailers are going to have different 
profit margins on different products. Where 
price competition in a product is keen the 
profit margin will be low, and where price 
competition is restricted, e.g., by fair trade, 
the profit margin will be higher as will be 
illustrated later with figures published by 
the National Association of Retail Druggists. 

After much study and a careful analysis, 
it seems that not one of these arguments 
can be used as a valid defense for the 
passage of a fair trade law. What would 
appear to be the most valid argument and 
the most honest argument would be that 
resale price maintenance laws maintain and 
improve the profit picture for the seller by 
maintaining and increasing retail prices. 

It might well be that the most important 
consideration with regard to fair trade bills 
has to do with their impact upon the prices 
consumers must pay for their products. 

In order for @ product to be fair traded it 
has to bear a trademark, brand, or name of 
the producer. This very condition tends to 
bring this product a stop away from the 
economist’s concept of pure competition be- 
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cause the very trademark or brand name 
tends to create differentiation among the 
products in the minds of the consumers. 
This is best illustrated by Bayer aspirin. The 
heavy advertising of the trade name has 
created, in the minds of the buyers, a prod- 
uct difference which does not exist. So 
Bayer aspirin sells in fair trade areas for 
67 cents a hundred, 5 grains U.S.P., while one 
can purchase another aspirin, 5 grains US.P., 
at as low as 9 or 11 cents per 100 in the same 
fair trade area. Yes, there is competition 
between the Bayer and 9-cent aspirin, but 
the consumer is aware of Bayer. Thus, Bayer 
has been able to gain a control over price in 
the marketplace which indicates a move 
away from pure competition. This is de- 
veloped more completely in this additional 
statement from my doctoral dissertation 
which I would like to submit for the record. 

Facts which have been presented by pro- 
ponents of fair trade in the past to show 
that fair trade prices increased less than 
nonfair trade prices in inflationary periods 
is to the economist almost.perfect proof that 
the product was not selling in free and open 
competition. If a product is really selling 
in free and open competition then the seller 
has to sell close to his cost of production 
including just enough profit to keep him in 
business. The very fact that some fair trade 
prices did not increase during an inflationary 
period indicates that the price was already 
at a level higher than would prevail under 
conditions of free and open competition. 
This, too, is developed more completely in 
my additional statement. 

Are these products really selling in free 
and open competition? Mr. E. S. Herman, 
in his testimony before the House subcom- 
mittee which held hearings on fair trade 
legislation during the lasi session of Con- 
gress, had data to show than in 20 areas 
in which fair trade contracts have been used, 
that the 20 largest producers produced 96 
to 100 percent of all that was produced; that 
the 8 largest producers produced 81 to 100 
percent of all that was produced; and that 
the 4 largest producers produced 65 to 99 
percent of all that was produced. These 
figures would seem to indicate that instead 
of free and open competition being the re- 
quirement for maintaining prices that the 
real requirement is to have a considerable 
degree of concentration. 

The antitrust laws prohibit horizontal 
combinations which will restrain competi- 
tion, but resale price maintenance laws per- 
mit a so-called vertical price-fixing program 
which has as its ultimate effect horizontal 
price fixing. This point is also developed 
more fully in my additional statement. 

I have attempted to outline briefly some 
economic principles which illustrate how 
fair trade creates an upward pressure on 
price, now I would like to present some 
empirical evidence. These facts and figures 
have been developed by myself and a number 
of other persons over a period of time, and 
give a reasonably wide and varied picture as 
to the cost of fair trade prices to the ultimate 
consumer. 

I feel that I would be correct in saying 
that no one knows how much fair trade costs 
consumers, but the results shown in the fol- 
lowing studies would seem to indicate that 
fair trade does cost the consumer. 

1, Table I is a comparison of fair trade 
prices and the prices which I actually paid 
for 20 items. The total I paid was 30.6 per- 
cent below the fair trade prices. 

2. Table II is a comparison of fair trade 
prices and lowest discount prices for five 
electrical appliances in a study made by the 
St. Louis Better Business Bureau. The total 
for the discount prices was 30.8 percent be- 
low the fair trade prices. 

8. Table III is a comparison of former fair 
trade prices and prices in Sears, Roebuck 
catalog as developed by the Consumers In- 
formation Bureau. The total price for the 
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10 items from Sears was 30 percent below the 
former fair trade prices. 

4. In the testimony presented by Alex 
Akerman, Jr., executive secretary, National 
Anti-Price-Fixing Association before the 
Senate Subcommittee of the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business, June 1958, on discount 
house operations, he presented an affidavit 
showing fair trade prices and prices charged 
by Eckerd’s of Tampa Inc., whose total price 
on 39 items was 31 percent below the fair 
trade prices. 

5. The Wall Street Journal, July 11, 1958, 
quoted a sales manager of one large manu-~ 
facturer, “Take a toaster that lists for $17.95 
and has been selling for $12.88 since the end 
of fair trade, that price will firm soon at 
about $13.95.” That price would be 22 per- 
cent below the fair trade price. Another 
executive of a Philadelphia department store 
wag quoted in the same Wall Street Journal 
as Stating, “Prices have stabilized at about 
20 percent above cost.” This would work 
out to be approximately 30 percent below the 
fair trade price. 

6. Masters Mail Order Co. of Washington, 
D.C., in its 1956 discount price list had the 
following discount prices below fair trade: 

Kodak, 20 to 29 percent below fair trade, 

Revere, 25 to 30 percent below fair trade, 

Argus, 20 to 25 percent below fair trade. 

Bell & Howell, 20 percent below fair trade. 

Ronson, 30 percent below fair trade. 

Sunbeam, 33 items averaged 26 percent 
below fair trade. 

General Electric, 25 to 30 percent below 
fair trade. 

Toastmaster, 6 items averaged 28 percent 
below fair trade. 

Revereware, 54 items averaged 25 percent 
below fair trade. 

7. A Department of Justice study in 1954 
of the prices of 736 products in drugstores 
in Washington, D.C., and in fair trade areas 
showed that the Washington, D.C., prices 
were 28 percent below the fair trade prices, 
And another department study of 245 ttems 
in the appliance field showed Washington, 
D.C., prices were 27.7 percent below the fair 
trade prices. These figures were presented 
at the hearings in July 1954 on a fair trade 
act for Washington, D.C. 

8. A Department of Justice study in 1956 
of 132 rapid turnover, fair trade, consumer 
items revealed these facts. First, of the 132 
items surveyed, an average of 119 were avail- 
able in each city. Second, of the 119 items 
available some 77 on the average sold be- 
low the fair trade prices in each of the 8 
cities. Thus, consumers in the 8-city 
non-fair-trade area purchasing these 177 
items could effect savings of 27 percent be- 
low their fair trade value of $2,033.20. And 
third, even if consumers in the 8-city 
area purchased all 119 of the items avail-~ 
able, items which include those selling at 
fair trade as well as below fair trade prices, 
consumers would, nonetheless, still have ef- 
fected an average saving of 19 percent below 
the fair trade figures of $2,279.34. 

Apart from these overall figures, the sur- 
vey revealed a rather wide range in price 
savings below fair trade levels in each of the 
eight cities. 

9. Table IV shows the former fair trade 
prices and catalog prices for Sears, Roebuck, 
Montgomery Ward’s, and Spiegel’s. These 
prices are not 1-day specials. 

Sears was offering 11 Toastmaster prod- 
ucts at 19 percent below former fair trade 
prices; and 1 Sunbeam product at 17 per- 
cent below former fair trade prices. 

Ward’s was offering 15 General Electric 
products at 23 percent below former fair 
trade prices; and 9 Sunbeam products at 20 
percent below former fair trade prices. 

Spiegel was offering seven General Electric 
products at 20 percent below former fair 
trade prices; nine Sunbeam products at 20 
percent below former fair trade prices; and 
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two Toastmaster products at 17 percent be- 
low former fair trade prices. 

Table V shows advertised prices of elec- 
trical appliances, not at discount houses, but 
at orthodox retail stores. These figures re- 
veal that Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, 
D.C., was selling two Toastmaster products 
at 23 percent below former fair trade prices. 
Gimbel’s, New York, was selling seven Toast- 
master products at 27 percent below former 
fair trade prices. Kaufman’s, Pittsburgh, 
was selling eight Sunbeam products at 26 
percent below former fair trade prices. 

10. Table VI shows the actual items pur- 
chased by me in November 1958, while in 
Washington, D.C. Twenty-five items were 
purchased at a total price which was 20.4 
percent below the fair trade prices which 
were charged in Pennsylvania. 

11. In April of this year while attending 
a conference in Washington, I purchased 28 
drugstore items at a total cost of $26.55. 
The identical group of items if purchased in 
my home town would have cost $36.43 due to 
fair trade. The dollar“savings—$9.88; the 
percentage saving—27.12 percent. 

12. The following statistics are taken from 
an article in the “Information Bureau” sec- 
tion of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists Journal, entitled “What Is the 
Value of Fair Trade to Pharmacy?” (Apr. 
10, 1959 issue, pp. 36, 38, 44.) 

The results of the survey presented in the 
NARD Journal reveal that nonfair-trade 
items had an average gross profit of 26.29 
percent, and fair trade items had an average 
gross profit of 33.66 percent. In other words 
an item costing 66 cents would sell, for $1 un- 
der fair trade but an item costing 66 cents 
and not sold under fair trade would sell for 
only 84 cents. Thus the average fair trade 
price in this study was 19 percent more than 
the nonfair-trade price. 

This study also stated that fair trade.items 
accounted for 32.16 percent of total sales. 
Using these figures developed in the NARD 
Journal, it is possible to project an estimate 
as to the cost of fair trade. to consumers just 
in one field, the drug and proprietary store. 


In the report of the Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of 
Business: 1954, “Retail Trade,” volume II, 
drug and proprietary stores’ total sales were 
$5,252 million. If we can accept the figures 
presented in the Journal as being accurate, 
then approximately 32.16 percent of these 
sales were in fair trade items, and fair trade 
items cost 19.36 percent more than nonfair- 
trade items, so fair trade pricing cost the 
consumers $326,990,000 more just in drug 
and proprietary stores. 

18. In a recent study published in Home 
Furnishings Daily, April 2, 1959, retail prices 
were published for 9 electrical appliances in 
30 retail stores‘in 8 cities. This price study 
























revealed the following: 
Aver- | Sav- | Percent 
Product List age ings list 
price | retail | over | above 
price list | average 
General Electric: 
SyGR WOR. J ccaces $21.95 | $15.10 | $6.85 45.4 
Skillet C120.......- 18.95 | 14.38 4. 63 32. 2 
Rotisserie-oven 
aeaotieaksietesen 89.95 | 62.47 | 27.48 44.0 
Sunbeam: 
Mixer HM......-.. 21.00 | 14.61 6. 39 43.7 
Trent 86. 0- sis inca, 17.95 | 13.05 4.90 37.5 
Fry pan FPM..... 19.95 | 15.88 4.07 25.6 
‘Toastmaster: 
Toaster 1B24. 19.95 | 14.12 4.83 34.2 
Tron 4B2_.... 17.95 | 12.66 5. 29 41.8 
Skillet 8A1. 19.95 | 16.08 3. 89 2.2 





These list prices are comparable to the 
former fair trade prices of these companies, 
prices one could expect to be the actual prices 
if this fair trade bill is enacted into law. 
So on these nine items this bill would have 
the tendency to raise the actual price 24.2 
percent to 45.4 percent. . 
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In these many studies the non-fair-trade 
price was 17 to 31 percent below the fair- 
trade price. This is just a study with re- 
gard to individual purchases. What is the 
impact of fair trade when projected to the 
entire economy? Unfortunately we have no 
complete or exact studies, but the following 
statistics give some idea of the possible range 
of the cost of fair trade to the consumer. 

1. In the House hearings on the McGuire 
Act in 1952, the cost of fair trade to con- 
sumers, which was presented by Dr. Joseph 
Klamon, was estimated close to $2 billion. 

2. Nation’s Business, a publication of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
in its March 1955 issue stated, “Depending 
on whose estimate you use, somewhere be- 
tween 4 and 20 percent of all retail 
sales—which means between $7 billion and 
$34 billion a year is sold at fair-trade prices. 
The best guess is around 7 or 8 percent, 
which would be some $12 to $14 billion 
annually.” Using these figures, 4 percent 
to 20 percent, and 1957 total retail sales 
figures—since fair trade was abandoned in 
1958 by many—and the previous figures de- 
veloped on the cost of fair trade from the 
many studies one arrives at the following as 
possible total costs to consumers. 

Estimated cost to the Nation’s consumers 
due to fair trade: Total retail sales for 1957, 
$200 billion. 

Minimum projection (4 percent of sales 
or $8 billion fair traded): 17 percent, mini- 
mum cost $1.4 billion; 24 percent, average 
cost $1.9 billion; 31 percent, maximum cost 
$2.5 billion. 

A middle projection (714 percent of sales 
or $15 billion fair traded): 17 percent, mini- 
mum cost $2.6 billion; 24 percent, average 
cost $3.6 billion; 31 percent, maximum cost 
$4.7 billi¢n. 

Maximum projection (20 percent of series 
or $40 billion fair traded): 17 percent, mini- 
mum $6.8 billion; 24 percent, average $9.6 
billion; 31 percent, maximum $12.4 billion. 

These figures would seem to indicate that 
fair trade has been costing American con- 
sumers from $1.4 billion to $12.4 billion an- 
nually. 

Let me be ‘the first to admit that these 
figures are nothing but educated estimates, 
and until more accurate figures are deyel- 
oped only estimates can be used, but in the 
testimony of the proponents of a Federal 
fair trade bill the impression is certainly 
given that many, many products need the 
protection of fair trade pricing, and that 
many retailers need this protection. If those 
proponents feel that these estimates are very 
far out of line then they would seem to be 
defeating their own arguments that fair 
trade is vital to the:survival of small busi- 
ness and to the maintenance of quality 
products. 

In reality these figures may well be too 
conservative on a projected basis, because 
this bill would make fair trade pricing ap- 
plicable to all 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. This would encourage many 
manufacturers who have never fair-traded 
their products to do so. 

In a period of potentially dangerous in- 
flation it is extremely questionable if a bill 
should be passed which has all the indica- 
tions of inflating prices even more. If this 
bill will not have an upward pressure on 
price then the proponents of fair trade are 
to be congratulated for working so diligently 


_ for the passage of legislation which will 


keep the prices of the products they sell 


down. Testimony was presented by the ® 


NARD in the House hearings that an A. C. 
Nielsen & Nielsen survey proved that the 
weighted average price of each brand, as 
paid by the collective American consumer, 
was approximately the same in both the fair 
trade and non-fair-trade areas of the country 
in which the survey was conducted. If this 
survey is a true picture, then it is quite 
obvious that no fair trade law is needed. 
At the present time the difficulties in the 
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enforcement of resale price maintenance 
laws, the growth and acceptance of the dis- 
count house, and the changing retail pattern 
seem to obviate these resale price mainte- 
nance laws. It is assumed that this country 
is committed to a system of economic organ- 
ization predominantly of free enterprise. 
Many of the virtues of free enterprise are 
confined to free and effectively competitive 
enterprise. 


Evidence seems to indicate that resale 
price maintenance legislation and an effec- 
tively competitive system are incompatible. 
A choice must be made between an economy 
in which Government regulation becomes 
more important or an economy which is to 
be based upon the free enterprise system. 
The choice does not rest upon the accept- 
ance nor rejection of resale price mainte- 
nance legislation, but the passage of such 
legislation is indicative of a trend away from 
@ freely competitive economic system. 


TABLE I.—Comparison of fair trade and dis- 
count prices 














Dis- Num- 
Fair | count ber 
Article trade | price | items 
price paid pur- 
chased 
} 
Argus automatic slide changer,| $14.95 | $10. 50 1 
Argus slide magazines........| 13. 50 9. 30 6 
Whirl-Away car and home 
WOM 5 del a iden 6.95 4, 65 1 
Hamilton Beach electric 
EE «he eh canasuy cass 19.50 | 12.29 | 1 
Arrow 35 mm. slide viewer -- - 5. 95 3.95 | 1 
Shick injector blades 20‘s.....| 1. 50 1,18 | 2 
General Electric steam iron_- 17. 95 11. 40 1 
Sunbeam automatic frypan 
OE DO ATR. ccndatinen tide 22. 95 15. 97 | 1 
Kodak 35 mm. film, 20 expo- | 
I wi tate eaiaebd alban 13. 00 11. 04 | 4 
Kodak 620 Kodacolor film... 3. 96 3. 16 | 2 
Total cost for all items if purchased at fair trade 
WEE, .. et iacdineidibiutededaninnhondbadudecamd GGae: an 
Total cost for all items at the discount prices... 83. 44 
Total dollar savings.....................- 36.77 


Total savings percentagewise ~ 30.6 
TABLE II.—Savings on electrical appliances 


purchased at discount houses 

















Fair | Lowest | Savings 

Article trade dis- over | Percent 
prices | count fair | savings 

price trade 

prices 
Portable mixer_...... $19. 50 | $12. 28 7. 22 37.0 
Standard mixer_..... 43. 95 26. 37 17. 58 40.0 
Steam iron...........] 17.95 13. 43 4. 52 25. 2 
Swivel vacuum...... 69. 95 53. 97 15. 98 22.8 
Steam travel iron....| 14.95 8. 97 5. 98 40.0 
Total....-....- 166.30 | 115.02 | 51. 28 | 30. 8 

TABLE III 

Former fair trade retail prices on Sunbeam appliances 


are compared below with Sears, Roebuck mail-order 
prices. It can be safely assumed that Sears, Roebuck 
is making a reasonable markup on this merchandise. 











Sears 
Former | Roebuck |Pergent 
Sunbeam appliances fair trade| miail- savings 
prices order 
prices 
Model HM hand mixer...; $21.00 $14. 00 33 
Model J hand mixer._...- 16. 95 11. 85 30 
Model S4 steam-dry iron. 17. 95 11, 88 34 
Model 12W Mixmaster. .. 45. 95 31. 75 31 
Electric fry (8% inch 

automatic).....-.---.-- 16. 95 10. 88 36 
Model RL fry pan (11% 

Re ica ene ss tnsnier heouailighand 15. 95 12. 75 20 
Model 'T.20 toaster-.....-.- 28. 95 19. 75 32 
Model GG waffle grill. ... 34. 95 26. 75 23 
Model CF5 deep fryer...- 24. 96 17. 75 29 
Model AP percolator..... 27.95 18. 90 32 

Total...-ccccccoce--| 251.55 176. 26 30 





Source: Consumers Information Bureau, Radio City 
Station, New York, N.Y. 
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Taste IV.—Sears, Roebuck spring and sum- 
mer catalog, 1959 











Model 
No. a 
Toastmaster: 
4B2 Steam dry iron 
4A4 DTG . -cccditoenstatine 
1B24 2-slice automatic toaster - 
1B16 2-slice Powermatic 
toaster. 
1C5 3-shice automatic toaster- 
2D3 Grill wafffler............- 
10Al DEE «6 sin cincnbmgionied 
6D1 10-cup automatic coffee 
maker. 
sD1 11-inch fry pan and con- 
trol, aluminum. 
8Cl 1)-inch fry pan and con- 
trol, stainless steel. 
8D1-A2 11-inch cover......-...-- 
23 1000R.. 2 ir secpenniill 


Percent difference... 

64 | Sunbeam: Steam dry iron... 

; Percent difference, 1 
item. 


1 
17.95 | 14.95 
17 





Montgomery Ward’s fall and winter catalog, 











1958 
General Electric: 

9-cup deluxe percolator.._..... $29. 95 $23.88 
Automatic 9-cup percolator___. 19. 95 15. 88 
DY Citigate reinbnunatt 4 22. 95 18. 44 
Pop-up toaster. 18. 96 15. 44 
Toast-R-Oven_... 29. 25 23. 88 
Portable mixer 19. 95 15. 88 
All-purpose mixer...... 29.95 23. 44 
2-quart saucepan.-............- 14. 95 11. 88 
4-quart saucepan.__..........- 18. 95 15. 44 
11-inch fry pan with cover_.... 18. 95 15.44 
Silicone control._.......-.....- 7. 95 6. 44 
Spray steam dry iren........-- 19. 95 15. 88 
Steam dry tron...:............ 16. 95 13. 44 
Steam dry traveler...........- 11. 95 0.44 
DE MO stewed 9. 95 7.88 

Oe RE 301.25} 232.68 

Percent difference._........- 23 

Sunbeam: 

All automatic toaster.......... 29. 95 23. 88 
EE NN iin kw ice bocenieine 21. 00 16, 88 
Fryer-cooker............--..-- 25. 95 19. 88 
Mixmaster, chrome, with 

juioer......- ame 69. 95 | 47.88 
Mixmaster, white, with juicer. 49.95 39. 88 
Fry pan, 10%4-ineh.........--- 19. 95 15. 88 
Fry pan, 11}4-inch.......-...- 23. 95 18. 88 
Fry pan, 124%-inoh...........- 26. 95 21. 44 
Steam dry iron.........-...... 16. 95 13. 88 

Ot kiss andiiacudinbinds 274.60} 218,48 

Percent difference..........- 20 





Spiegels spring and summer catalog, 1959 








Sue- Catalog 
gested price 
list price 
General. Electric: 
Steam dry iron................ 



















$17. 95 $13. 88 


Visualizer iron................ 9. 95 7. 87 
Peek A Brew coffee brewer_._. 19. 95 16. 77 
Crome on copper coffee brewer 29. 05 23. 88 
i a aa 19. 95 15. 88 
Toaster-R-Oven............._- 31. 95 25. 75 
Se sditlitaes tie Rlasisaimininiatiaii wees 19. 95 15. 88 
ih sated taRetlings ina! 149. 65 119. 95 
Percent difference._......... 
Sunbeam: 
Steam dry tron................ . 14. 88 
Magie-action toaster. _........ 23. 88 
Electric skillet, 8-inch........_ 12. 
Electric skillet cover.......... 2. 
Electric skillet, 10-inch..._..._ 15. 
Electrie skillet cover_........- 3. 
Electric skillet, 12-inch........ 20. 
Electric skillet cover.......... 3. 
Mixmaster with juicer __...... 37. 
OG is cttthcacece anda 135. 
Percent difference........... 
Toastmaster: 
2-slice automatic toaster.......j 15. 
24. 
-aneeswenon #0. 
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Taste V.—Percent difference between manu- 
facturer’s suggested list prices, and actual 
prices at nondiscount house stores (the 

_ date is date the price was advertised) 























Sug- Actual 
gested price 
list price 
Woodward & Lothrop, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Mar. 6, 1959: 
1B24 Toastmaster__........... $16. 95 $12. 99 
1B24 Toastmaster...........-- 18. 95 14. 79 
NN a. 35. 90 1 27..78 
Percent difference ____...-_- 23 
Gimbels, New York, Dec. 7, 1958, 
‘Toastmaster: 
1B24, Toastmaster..........-. 18. 95 14. 95 
1C5, Toastmaster_...........- | 29.95 22. 98 
4B2, steam dry iron.........-- 16. 95 11. 96 
2D3, grill and waffle iron --...- 34. 95 24, 21 
11-inch fry pan............-..- 19. 95 14. 32 
8D1-A2, cover__...........-.--- 4.00 2. 44 
5D1, 10-cup coffeemaker_.---_| 29.95 | 21. 98 
ees 154.70! 112.87 
Percent difference... ------ 27 
Kaufmans, Pittsburgh, Dec. 19, 
1958, Sunbeam: 
Automatic toaster 29. 95 21.70 
Steam and dry iron_.----- TS eA 13. 45 
Immersible griddle (cover and | 
control extra)......-........| 17.95 13, 45 
Coffeemaster ... } 39. 95 29. 20 
Portable mixer - 21.00 14. 75 
DeLuxe Mixmaster___......_- 46, 95 34. 95 
Waffle baker and grill._.....-- 35. 95 26. 20 
Automatie heat control......__! 7.95 | 5. 95 
hE | 217.651 160.65 
Percent difference..........- * 
TABLE VI 
\ Fair 
Article trade | Price | Percent 


or list | paid | savings 
price | 





St. Joseph aspirin for children, 
EI AT aE $0, 39 








| $0. 33 15.4 

Adbec drops, 50 cubic centi- | 

US ri tadt hes... 3.50} 2.39 31.7 
Palmolive brushless shave | 

eream jar, 8 ounces. -_.-_.---- - 69 62 10.1 
Richard Hudnut creme rinse, j 

16 fluid ounces. ........---- 1,98 | 83 15.3 
Mennen Baby Magic, 9 fluid 

Qn hlvctinenseas secede 1.00 85 15.0 
Kaopectate, 10 fluid ounces_-- 1.13 96 15.0 
Colgate ——— 5 ounces_- . 96 .47 31.9 
Johnson’s baby shampoo, 7 

fluid ounoes_...........-.--| 1.89 A 13.5 
Aspergum, 36 tablets. ........ . 68 . 58 14.7 
20 Gillette Blue Blades_...._. ot si Si 
Cte, BA ok tg <ane- 29 | 125 13.8 
Dramamine, 12 tablets...... - 98 | 7. 25.5 
Tampax Super, 40. .........- 1,49 1,19 20.1 
Dr. West’s toothbrush__--.--. 69 . 59 14.5 
Westinghouse 12-5b bulbs 

(ist price $0.17 each)......- 2. 04 1.62 20.6 
12 GE 5b bulbs....-..-.---.-- 2. 04 1. 69 17.2 
Kodak processing 35 milli- 

meter, 36 exposures, colored - 2. 65 2.38 10.2 
Envelopes... ..-<.<caceoes--5-- 39 .33 15.4 
Revlon lipstick.........--..-- 1.00 75 25.0 

1 Special. 


Nore.—Excise and/or sales taxes where applicable not 
included: 
Price om items if purchased at Beaver 





Pe gid nusaes = ------ $28.78 
Price for all items purchased at Washing- 
SOM, PA iis en cwer weno enn cence none 1 
ae 5. 87 
Percent savings............................ 20.4 





“Dan” Emmett’s Songs Still Live 





? EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


s OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to announce to the House of Rep- 


June 23 


resentatives that on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday of this week, Mount Ver- 
non, Ohio, the birthplace and burial 
place of Daniel Decatur Emmett, the 
composer of “Dixie,” and other famous 
songs, will hold a 3-day celebration in 
honor of the 100th birthday of “Dixie.” 

I am sure that my colleagues from the 
South, and the North, and the East and 
the West will be happy to learn of this 
commemoration of a noted song, and of 
its composer, who was the father of 
minstrelsy in the United States. 

There has been a revived interest in 
Daniel Decatur Emmett and “Dixie” this 
year. One evidence of this revived in- 
terest is a feature story which was car- 
ried in the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain 
Dealer, issue of Sunday, June 7, 1959, 
relating to the song and the composer 
and Mount Vernon. Under leave 
granted me, I am inserting this excel- 
lent story by George J. Barmann in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

The article follows: 

Dan EMMETT WHISTLED “Dixie” Into History 
(By George J. Barmann) 

MountT VeERNoN, Onto, June 6.—The soft 
pizzicato of autumn rain was playing along 
the streets of New York that Saturday night, 
in 1859, when Dan Emmett, his fiddle fixed 
in its case under his arm, left the theater 
and started back to his boardinghouse. 

He hadn’t gone more than a block or two 
when Jerry, Bryant, for whom he was work- 
ing as a musician, with Bryant’s Minstrels, 
caught up with him, and they squeezed inte 
a musty doorway of a tobacco shop. Neither 
felt like much, really. The show was slipping. 
Attendance was bad. 4 

“Dan,” said Bryant suddenly, “our numbers 
are getting stale. I got to have a fresh tune, 
Can't you compose a new walk-around, some- 
thing that’ll catch with the boys, that'll take 
their minds off this war talk, something in 
the git-up-and-git style?” : 

“That's a big order, Mr. Bryant,” he said, 
“but I'll see what I can do.” 

YOU BETTER HAVE IT 

“Yes,” the minstrel man said, “I got to have 
something by Monday. Dan, you better have 
it by then or, well, you’ll wish you were in 
Dixie.” 

Two days to write a song, Emmett thought. 


A man can’t do a piece likt that. But he sat” 


in his kitchen chair there by the window all 
night. No use, though; it wouldn’t come, 
Next day, Sunday, was cold and wet, and he 
was still staring out at the shapes of brick 
and dripping roofs. 


“What a morning,” Dan said to his wife, 
Catherine, who had come into the room. “I 
wish I was in Dixie.” 


“You show people,” she said, “you keep 
saying about being in Dixie. What's it 
mean?” 

“Well,” he said, “it’s a common expression. 
When things aren't going well where you 
are, you wish you were in Dixie * * * in 
Dixie * * * im Dixie.” 


For Daniel Decatur Emmett, minstrel, 
musician, and man from Mount Vernon, this 
was the magic moment. Years later, in an 
interview with a reporter from the New York 
News, he was recalling that morning in the 
boarding house, 


JUMPED UP AND GOT TIN WHISTLE 


“Suddenly,” he said, “I jumped up, took 
my tin whistle, and sat down to the table 
to write. In less than an hour I had the 
first verse and chorus. After that, it was 
easy. When my wife returned, I sang it for 
her. ‘It is all finished now except the name,’ 
sez I? What shall I call it? Sez she, ‘Call 
it I wish I was in Dixie’s Land.’” “I 
and we gave it that name. ‘How do you like 
the song?’ sez I. ‘I like it first rate,’ sez she, 
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‘and if the Bryants don’t like it, they 
wouldn’t like anything.’ ” 

It took immensely. It was unforgetable. 
It became the marching song, the national 
air, of the South—the song that saved a 
show and helped split a Nation. 

When Jeff Davis was inaugurated President 
of the Confederacy, down in Montgomery, 
Ala., they played “Dixie.” They rattled it out 
at Gettysburg and at Bull Run and at Appo- 
mattox Court House. And it was played for 
Mr. Lincoln at the White House. 

And Daniel Decatur Emmett was a North- 
erner and a Union soldier and the son of an 
abolitionist. 

Here in this community, the seat of Knox 
County, Dan Emmett, composer and father 
of the American minstrel show, is to be 
honored this month. His “Dixie” is 100 years 
old this year. 

On June 25, 26, and 27, Mount Vernon 
will most remember Dan Emmett. There 
will be a minstrel show, given by the Elks 
Club, and speeches and a parade and other 
ceremonies. And, of course, there will be 
“Dixie.” 

“Yes,” said H. Ogden Wintermuth, an 
antique dealer, authority and writer about 
the composer, “I imagine we'll play ‘Dixie’ 
often.” 

Wintermuth and Dr. Robert L. Eastman 
once established the Daniel Decatur Em- 
mett Birthplace Museum, in the old Em- 
mett home, but it didn’t do well. Dr. East- 
man now rents the house to Dr. Joseph W. 
Allman, who uses it as his office. 

The little white house with a green tin 
roof was threatened with destruction in 
1954, and Dr. Eastman and Wintermuth and 
several other citizens rescued it and moved 
it from its original site at South Mulberry 
and West Ohio Streets to North Gay Ave- 
nue, 

“I don’t know why it didn’t go over the 
way we hoped,” Dr. Eastman said. “I guess 
maybe it would have if it were in the South. 
That's what my wife, Catherine, says any- 
way. She’s from Richmond, His being a 
Yankee and writing ‘Dixie’ just won’t do, 
she says.” 

On the front of the house is a half-hidden 
plaque: “The birthplace of Daniel Decatur 
Emmett, 1815-1904, author of ‘Dixie’ and 
founder of minstrelsy.’””’ Above the mantel 
in the tiny living room, the doctor's recep- 
tion room, is an oil of Dan by Irene Kin- 
ney, a local artist. 


Up in Mound View Cemetery, a red granite 
stone shows Dan Emmett’s burial place. 
The inscription says that his song “inspired 
the courage and devotion of the southern 
people and now thrills the hearts of a re- 
united Nation.” 

Nearby there is the Dan Emmett Elemen- 
tary School. Not far away is Emmett. Drive 
and Decatur Drive. Up the road a piece is 
Dan Emmett Grange. Back downtown there 
is a bronze on a boulder. This plaque came 
from the Ohio division of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy. : 

Motorists who travel the Public Square 
see the large sign, “Dan Emmett Grill,” 
which is part of Hotel Curtis, managed by 
Carroll E. Berger, an Ohio State University 
graduate who used to play professional base- 
ball in Georgia and Florida and South 
Carolina. 

On the wine list of the 90-year-old, 55- 
room hotel the traveler can order a Scarlett 
O’Hara, a cocktail, at 75 cents. 

“Now and then we get an order for one,” 
said the 27-year-old Berger, who is a native 
of Mount Vernon. “Myself, I don’t use it.” 

No one in Mount Vernon is brash enough 
to say what “Uncle Dan” used back in those 
days, but there are plenty of people who 
say they knew him, all right. Wintermuth 
said that he remembers seeing Emmett 
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scratch out “Dixie” on his violin in the old 
opera house here. 

Dan Emmett was born on October 29, 
1815, of Irish descent. He had little edu- 
cation in the schools and when he was 13 
he started to work for the Huron Reflector 
in Norwalk, Ohio. Later he came back here 
to write on the local Western Aurora. 

Pretty early the boy showed a talent for 
music. When he was 15 he wrote “Old Dan 
Tucker.” And at 17 he left for a 3-year 


-enlistment in the Army and was a fifer. 


After this, he joined a circus band and he 
kept on studying and practicing music. 
GETS IDEA‘'FOR MINSTREL SHOW 


It was in 1847 that Emmett, in New York 
with a circus band, got the idea for a 
minstrel show. He was staying at a theatri- 
cal boardinghouse, and three other men 
there got up a little blackface entertain- 
ment. 

In the old Branch Hotel, down in New 
York’s Bowery, Dan performed with the 
troupe. Their cork-smudged faces and 
candy-striped suits and their playing of Em- 
mett’s “Old Dan Tucker” started an uprdar. 
The audience yelled for more—and the min- 
strel show was born. 

The Virginia Ministrels is what Dan Em- 
mett called his show. They went up and 
down the country, north and south, and 
they were so good that they went to Eng- 
land. But over there they fell flat because 
the English somehow were not amused by 
all this. 

Dan Emmett came back to America and 
took up with the circus again. So one day 
he went back to New York and joined 
Byrant and his minstrels, the kind of show 
he liked best. He worked as a fiddler and a 
comic and did an occasional composition. 

Then it was that he wrote ‘Dixie’s Land,” 
which later became known simply as “Dixie.” 
Wintermuth said Dan got $10 for the job. 

“Dixie” was moderately popular right 
from the beginning, but it really caught 
on when it was played in the South. There 
is a question about where in the South, just 
as there is some disagreement about exactly 
what prompted the writing itself. Some 
say its fame was secured in New Orleans, in 
the fateful spring of 1861. Others say it was 
in Montgomery and in Charleston. 


“TURKEY IN STRAW” ANOTHER OF WORKS 


Anyway, it spread quickly, in parlors, in 
saloons and in the streets, to become the 
marching and rallying song for the Civil 
War that was breaking across the land. 

Dan Emmett wrote other little ditties of 
the “Old Dan Tucker” style: “Turkey in 
the Straw,” and “Blue Tail Fly.” 

Square. dancers have been cavorting to 
“Turkey in the Straw” for years, and its 
catchy tune and rhythm have excited sym- 
phonic composers. Burl Ives, the famous 
folk singer, has done much to help revive 
Emmett’s music. 

Dan had some quaint titles for other 
tunes he wrote: “Pompy O’Smash,” ‘‘Ledder 
Breeches,” and “Back Action Spring” and 
“Dar He Goes, Dats Him.” 

Long after the Civil War, Dan Emmett 
came back to Mount Vernon to sit in the 
rocking chair on his front porch and talk 
with neighbors about the times he had. 
This was in 1888. It seemed that Emmett 
was to stay here for good. But he had one 
more tour left. 

It happened when Al G. Fields, who was 
king of the minstrel men then, came to 
town in 1895. He dropped in on Emmett 
and persuaded this man who made America 
minstrel mad to make a last circuit of the 
boards. It was a triumphal procession. In 
city after city the 80-year-old composer was 
wildly as he stood in tears on the 
stage and the band blared out “Dixie.” He 
was the star again, 
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STAMP IS SOUGHT TO HONOR EMMETT 


Dan Emmett died in Mount Vernon on 
June 28, 1904. 

In Mount Vernon today, Congressman 
Rosert W. LEVERING, whose home is at nearby 
Fredericktown, says he wants the Post Office 
Department in Washington to issue a special 
stamp to honor the composer of “Dixie.” 
He rejects the idea that the song was strictly 
a. southerrr tune. He has justification for 
his feelings. 

President Lincoln came out of the White 
House to address a joyous crowd on the lawn 
that night after the news arrived that Con- 
federate forces had surrendered at Appomat- 
tox. The U.S. Military Band was there to 
help celebrate the victory. 

“What's your favorite selection?” the 
leader of the band called to the President 
through the noise. 

“Play ‘Dixie,’” Lincoln called back. “We 
have captured the Confederacy. Now ‘Dixie’ 
belongs to the Union.” 

So Dan Emmett gave the Nation its first 
national song of native origin. “The Star- 
Spangied Banner” and “America” and 
“Yankee Doodle” all are tunes with overseas 
tones. 

But there’s no mistaking the banjo twang 
and the tambourine jangle of “Dixie.” 





The Procrustean Bed of Administrative 
Regulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I commend to the attention of all, the 
able speech of the Honorable OrEN 
Harris, of Arkansas, chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The speech itself, is the best evidence 
of its outstanding quality and depth. 
THE PROCRUSTEAN BED OF ADMINISTRATIVE 

REGULATION 


(By. Hon. Oren Harris, Chairman, House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce) 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Great Lakes 
Conference, and guests, the topic of my re- 
marks this morning, “The Procrustean Bed 
of Administrative Regulation,” will recall te 
you one of the Greek legends learned during 
your days of youthful academic application, 
You remember how Procrustes, the robber, 
put up weary travelers on a bed which he 
kept for his nefarious purposes and how at . 
night, after his visitor had fallen asleep, 
would tie the victim to the bed and proceed 
to fit him to it by cutting off his legs if 
they were too long or stretching them if too 
short. - This wicked business continued to 
plague the Grecian travelers until) that great 
Athenian, Theseus, rid the country of this 
scourge, 

Now the objective of the Subcommittee on 
Legislative Oversight is to determine the ex- 
tent to which statues enacted some years ago 
are, like Procrustes’ bed, so limiting or so 
extensive in scope as to force the independ- 
ent administrative agencies to operate within 
unrealistic bounds, and, further, to free 
them from disrupting pressures tending to 
exert harmful iniiuence upon the faithful 
discharge of their duties. 
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ORIGIN AND PURPOSE OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


The Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
provided that: 

“* * * each standing committee of the 
Senate and House of Representatives shall 
exercise continuous watchfulness of the exe- 
cution by the administrative agencies con- 
cerned of any laws, the subject matter of 
which is within the jurisdiction of such 
committee;”. 

Subsequently this provision was incorpo- 
rated in the House rules and, in February 
1957, when the House of Representatives was 
considering the resolution authorizing the 
“legislative oversight” activities of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Speaker Rayburn took the floor to comment: 

“I trust that the gentlemen will set up a 
subcommittee * * * to go into the adminis- 
tration of each and every one of these laws 
to see whether or not the law, as we in- 
tended it, is being carried out or whether a 
great many of these laws are being repealed 
or revamped by those who administer them.” 

On March 6, 1957, the authorizing resolu- 
tion having passed, I appointed the Special 
Subcomfnittee on Legislative Oversight. 
Shortly thereafter, funds were requested to 
enable the responsibilities indicated to be 
carried out. On April 11, 1957, the appro- 
priation resolution passed and the Subcom- 
mittee thereupon undertook to establish it- 
self as a working organization. To achieve 
its broad purpose, it became necessary that 
the Subcommittee undertake: 

(1) To examine the basic legislation which 
might be so limited in scope as seriously to 
restrict the carrying out of the regulatory 
functions intended by Congress, so broad as 
to cause the agency to operate in areas not 
intended by Congress, or so ambiguous in 
language as to create honest doubt regarding 
the specific limitations within which Con- 
gress desired that the agency exercise its 
regulatory powers; 

(2) To study the actual operational func- 
tioning of each agency to see if it has been 
performing with an acceptable degree of 
efficiency and with propriety and in a man- 
ner best serving the public interest; and 

(3) To render each agency free from pres* 
sures and influences which might cast a 
cloud of suspicion upon the integrity of its 
decisions. 


EXAMINATION OF BASIC LEGISLATION 


Now let me discuss with you the first of 
the subcommittee’s three undertakings 
which I have just presented. That is the 
need, in many instances, for changes in the 
law which established and now governs each 
agency and which, for one or more of the 
reasons mentioned, requires amendment in 
order that the particular agency be enabled 
to function in the manner intended by Con- 
gress and in the best interests of the general 
public. 

The memorandum of the subcommittee an- 
mouncing the hearings, which were begun 
in January 1958, stated that the questions 
to be presented at these hearings should be 
directed toward the following: 

“Powers given in any enabling statute. 
Their possible inadequacy. Attempts to 
ameliorate these by agency rules. Changes 
in areas regulated.” 

As the result of the hearings and the 
studies made of the information obtained 
through them, the subcommittee made a 
mumber of specific recommendations to 
Congress for legislative changes. One, for 
example, was a recommendation that section 
7(c) of the Natural Gas Act be amended 
to enlarge ey the authority of the 
Federal Power Commission to grant tempo- 
rary certificates in cases of emergency after 
notice and no objection. 

The subcommittee has also recommended 
“A study of the effect of court decisions on 
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the congressional intent as mainfested in the 
various organic acts creating the commis- 
sions, as well as in any amendment.” 


FUNCTIONING OF THE AGENCIES 


A. Their adherence to basic legislation: 
In fts initial outline of policy, the subcom-~- 
mittee indicated it would approach this 
aspect of the problem through examination 
into the two following questions: 

“(1) Whether the law has been and is 
being faithfully executed by the agency in 
the public interest, and 

“(2) Whether the law and the statutory 
standards it contains have been and are be- 
ing interpreted by rule, or mternal pro- 
cedures, to enlarge the area of regulation 
beyond that intended, and to administer it 
through procedures not intended by the 
Congress.” 

The subcommittee regarded as particularly 
requiring further legislative inquiry: (1) 
consistency of agency findings, absent 
amending legislation or court decisions, as 
to what constitutes the public interest; and 
(2) the reasons for frequent variation in the 
application of criteria from case to case. 

B. Organization and operation: In the 
early policy pronouncement “outlining the 
scope of the subcommittee’s activity”, one of 
the subjects slated for examination was the 
Operation of the commissions. As you are 
no doubt aware, except for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the President not 
only appoints the commissioners but also 
specifically designates the chairmen. Selec- 
tion of the chairman by commission members 
and limitation of his term of office as such, 
and assurance of each commissioner that he 
will be entitled to serve out his full term, 
except for improper performance of his 
duties, should tend to reduce executive in- 
fluence upon the agencies. 

To strengthen the commissions in this re- 
gard, the subcommittee recommended that 
“The chairman of each commission should 
be selected by the members thereof and his 
term as chairman should be for not longer 
than a 3-year period” and “The President 
should be authorized by law to remove any 
member of any commission for neglect of 
duty or malfeasance in office, and for no 
other cause.” 


INDEPENDENCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 


A. Agency contacts with others: An ex- 
tremely difficult and delicate problem exists 
in the matter of seeking, under the circum- 
stances of many currently accepted practices, 
the maximum freedom and independence of 
administrative agencies without unduly re- 
stricting proper communications essential 
to the conduct of normal business. This 
situation obtains largely in association or 
contacts between an agency on the one hand 
and, on the other, individual members of 
the regulated industry, associations of such 
members, Officials in the executive depart- 
ment of the Government, and offices of 
Members of Congress. 

There is certainly a legitimate field for 
proper types of communication between 
agencies and interested persons in the cate- 
gories mentioned. Much information of 
great value to the agencies is constantly 
being provided them from such sources. 
And persons in these groups can submit to 
agencies numerous requests and inquiries 
which are highly proper and appropriate and 
which help to expedite the carrying out of 
the administrative process. 

On the other hand, unless care and cau- 
tion are constantly exercised and observed in 
this field, such activities can quickly expand 
to the point where they go beyond the 
limits of propriety and create situations 
fraught with danger to all involved. The 
great difficulty lies in drawing clearly.and 
equitably the line of demarcation limiting 
this type of ‘action. 
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This situation has required the subcom- 
mittee to give earnest consideration to the 
following: 

1, The degree of identification of the regu- 
iatory agency with those whom it regulates; 

2. Actions of the executive departments 
which might exert undue pressure upon 
the agencies; and 

8. Contacts or communications by Mem- 
bers of Congress which serve subtly to in- 
fluence agency action. 

As a step toward keeping contacts of the 
types enumerated within proper bounds, the 
subcommittee has recommended the follow- 
ing across-the-board legislation applicable 
to all administrative agencies: 

“Any communication, written or nonwrit- 
ten, to or from a commissioner or commis- 
sion employee, pertaining to any proceeding 
which by law or by commission rule or prac- 
tice must be determined upon the record 
shall be included in the public record. A 
memorandum containing the substance of 
any such nonwritten communication shall 
be included in such record.” 

B. Individual conduct in agency matters: 
I would like now to discuss a subject which 
presents one facet of perhaps the most 
fundamental problem in self-government. 
That problem is, what effective measures 
can be put into practice which will have 
@ reasonable prospect of winning the de- 
served confidence of the public in the im- 
partiality, fairness, and integrity of the ad- 
ministration of the law? 

We are well aware of the difficulty of 
establishing morals by legislation. The ad- 
mitted difficulty of establishing morals by 
law does not mean, in my view, that we 
cannot improve the administration of law 
and justice by means of a published code of 
ethics, setting standards of conduct for all 
who participate in administrative proceed- 
ings. The task of formulating such a code 
calls for the careful thought and creative 
ability of members of the bar, especially 
those practicing before administrative agen- 
cies, and commissioners and staff personnel 
of the agencies themselves. 

A code of ethics by itself is of little prac- 
tical use. The ability and character of the 
administrators and the men appearing before 
them are of more importance. Moreover, as 
Valentine B. Deale, Esq., of the District 
of Columbia bar, testified before the sub- 
committee: 

“Ethics in the administrative process is 
linked with efficiency of administrative op- 
erations. The climate for fast deals or sly 
arrangements is good when administrative 
operations are marked by excessive delays, 
inadequate procedures, complexity of regu- 
lations, poor public information provisions, 
and so forth. v 

“On the other hand, efficient operations 
tend to keep everyone on a stfaight and 
narrow path.” 

As a result of the subcommittee’s consid- 
eration of this most serious problem, its 
report contained a recommendation for 4 
statutory code of ethics with civil and crim- 
inal sanctions governing commission mem- 
bers and employees and those appearing 
before them. 

EX PARTE PRESSURES 


When commissions are entrusted with the 
power to give licenses or franchises or au- 
thority worth millions of dollars, it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that certain selfish interests 
will begin to put on the pressure. If, to 
paraphrase the Federalist, the seekers after 
franchises were angels, there would be no 
need for ethics or even criminal law in the 
field. These pressures, generally by ex parte 
communications between commission mem- 
bers and personnel on the one hand and in- 
terested persons or institutions on the other, 
constitute perhaps the greatest obstacle to 
the achievement of the highest order of per- 
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formance in the administrative process. Un- 
fortunately, the hearing record of the sub- 
committee is replete with instances of im- 
proper ex parte pressures upon commis- 
sioners. 

While this type of activity apparently ex- 
ists in every branch of government, its most 
widespread use and damaging influence is 
felt in connection with the exercise by the 
agencies of their adjudicatory and rulemak- 
ing powers. And it is the operation of this 
pressure in these two areas that I would like 
to discuss somewhat further. All will agree, 
I believe, that the. commissions, when exer- 
cising their responsibilities in adjudicatory 
proceedings, as for example when licenses or 
franchises are sought by contending appli- 
cants, should hold to the standards of pro- 
priety applicable to courts of law. As Pro- 
fessor Clark M. Byse of the Harvard Law 
School said in a statement made before our 
subcommittee, “* * * if the adjudicative 
form is utilized, that is, if Congress says that 
the decision shall be based on evidence ad- 
duced at a hearing, then I can see no reason 
why the ethical standards applicable to 
judges and to lawyers in court proceedings 
should not be applied to the administrative 
judge and the counsel who appears before 
him.” 

You will appreciate, then, the deep feeling 
of disappointment experienced by members 
of our subcommittee upon learning, in the 
course of our hearings, of a number of in- 
stances when both commission members and 
attorneys appearing before them had en- 
gaged in highly questionable actions in con- 
nection with adjudicatory proceedings. 

Now when we consider the matter of ex 
parte communications in connection with 
rulemaking proceedings of an administrative 
agency, the issue is not so clear cut. This 
type of administrative activity can be spread 
over a wide spectrum. Some of the rules 
thus laid down are of such broad and gen- 
eral application that they apply with equal 
force to all members of a particular indus- 
try and, to substantially the same degree, 
affect them all. In other instances of rule- 
making, while the proceedings appear to be 
developing a policy of broad application— 
at least this appears theoretically so—a real- 
istic view of the situation will reveal that the 
practical result vitally affects one or a very 
few industry members. Certainly in the lat- 
ter situation justice to the few so directly 
affected requires that they be apprised of all 
relevant matter considered by the commis- 
sion in arriving at its decision. And there 
seems to be nothing inequitable in the ap- 
plication of a policy of no ex parte communi- 
cation in connection with such rule-making 
proceedings. 

Because rulemaking, in its numerous forms 
of application, does so often directly affect 
one or a few members of a regulated indus- 
try—and have little or no effect upon the 
bulk of the members thereof—the-question 
arises: Should not the prohibition against 
extra record communications intended to in- 
fluence Commission action be applied to 
those rulemaking proceedings where the pri- 
vate right of an individual is at stake in the 
same manner as is generally agreed it should 
be applied to adjudicatory proceedings? 

It is interesting to note the manner in 
which the Supreme Court recently viewed 
this matter in the Sangamon Valley televi- 
sion case. There, in a rulemaking decision 
amending its table of area allocations of tele- 
vision channels, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission withdrew VHF channel 2 
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before the Subcommittee on Legislative Over- 
sight of the House * * *, subsequent to the 
decision by the court of appeals affirming 
the Commission’s order. The testimony in- 
dicated that after the rulemaking proceed- 
ings here had been*initiated by Notice of Pro- 
posed Rulemaking, and while it was under 
consideration by the Commission, represent- 
atives of the St. Louis operator * * * who 
was interested in having a new VHF channel 
assigned to St. Louis, and representatives of 
the petitioner and the other applicant for 
VHF channel 2 in Springfield, made ex parte 
presentations with respect to merits of the 
rulemaking proceedings to various members 
of the Commission.” 

The Supreme Court granted the petition 
for certiorari, stating that, in view of the 
representations of the Solicitor General’s 
brief concerning the conduct brought out in 
the congressional hearings, “the judgment of 
the court of appeals is vacated and the case 
is remanded to the court of appeals for such 
action as it may deem appropriate.” 

The Department of Justice, in its brief be- 
fore the court of appeals on remand, urged 
that the case be returned to the Commission 
on the grounds that the ex parte approaches 
disclosed in the subcommittee hearings (1) 
violated the rules of the Commission and (2) 
departed from “the cherished judicial tradi- 
tion embodying the basic concepts of fair 
play.” In support of this second ground the 
Department urged that: 

“Even were the Commission’s procedure 
silent. on this score, considerations of basic 


- fairness would require a ban on ex parte 


from Springfield, Tll., and assigned it to St. . 


Louis, Mo. An applicant for this channel 
in Springfield appealed the decision and the 
court of appeals sustained the Commission. 
The applicant then petitioned the Supreme 
Court for a writ of certiorari. 

The US. Department of Justice, in its brief 
to the Supreme Court urging denial of the 
writ, stated: 

“We believe it proper, however, to call the 
Court’s attention to certain testimony given 
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pleas in this type of administrative proceed- 
ings, involving as it does an allocation of 
specific channels among several communities, 
and a resolution of conflicting claims as- 
serted by competing parties in relation to the 
use of valuable spectrum rights. The need 
for fairness cannot turn on whether the 
label ‘quasi-legislative’ or ‘quasi-judicial’ be 
applied. The outcome of this proceeding, we 
emphasize, affected particular interests in a 
concrete, substantial way. * * * Where, as 
here, fundamental fairness requires the 
consideration and resolution of the subject- 


‘matter to be conducted on the basis of full, 


open presentation by the interested parties, 
no proceeding should be sustained on appel- 
late review where it appears that this basic 
requirement has not been scrupulously ob- 
served.” 

The court of appeals accepted both 
grounds pressed by the Department of Jus- 
tice, vacated the Commission order and re- 
manded the case to the Commission for an 
evidential hearing to determine among other 
things, the nature and source of all ex parte 
_— and other approaches involved in the 

eo. * 


INTERFERENCE BY GOVERNMENT OFFICERS 


I have mentioned earlier that a cause of 
great concern to the subcommittee, one that 
bears on the independence of the agencies, 
is the effort sometimes made by various 
branches of the Government to influence the 
course of agency decision. In a number of 
instances the Congress has provided by stat- 
ute that certain officers of the executive 
branch may participate in matters in the ju- 
risdiction of the independent commissions. 
Such participation is often necessary in the 
interests of an overall governmental policy 
on budgetary matters, national defense, or 
the conduct of foreign policy. In such in- 
stances the Congress has tried to provide ex- 
pressly for the kind of cooperation essential 
to a coordinated approach to special prob- 
Iems while maintaining for the agencies a 
free hand in their conduct of day-to-day 
administration. 

Yet, just last month, the Department of 
Justice sought to interfere in a matter that 
was exclusively within the province of an 
independent Commission. You will remem- 
ber that in February of this year the Federal 
Communications Commission ruled that the 
equal-time provision of section 315 of the 
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Federal Communications Act was applicable 
twa television station which had shown an 
incumbent officeholder and his major oppo- 
nent for reelection on various news telecasts. 
Mr. Lar Daly, another candidate for the 
Office, alleged that such appearances, pre- 
sented by the station solely as news stories, 
constituted such use of the station's facili- 
ties as to entitle him under section 315 to 
equal opportunities to use the station’s air 
time. When the Commission ruled in Mr. 
Daly's favor and directed the licensee to 
grant him equal time, the large broadcasters 
quickly asked the Commission to reconsider. 

On May 7 the Attorney General sought 
from the Commission permission to file a 
memorandum setting forth the Govern- 
ment’s official view that the Commission 
should reverse its interpretation of section 
315. On June 17, 1959, the Commission re- 
leased an interpretive opinion in which it 
denied the petition for reconsideration and 
upheld its earlier ruling. 

The objection that many Members of Con- 
gress had to the action of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in the Lar Daly case has nothing to do 
with the rightness or wrongness of the Com- 
mission's interpretation of section 315. But 
at the time the Department of Justice ap- 
plied to file its memorandum some six bills 
had been introduced in the Congress which 
would have the effect of exempting newscasts 
from the coverage of section 315, and thus 
accomplishing the result desired by the De- 
partment of Justice. The Attorney General's 
action is particularly interesting because in 
1955 the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce solicited the views of the 
Department of Justice concerning a bill that 
would similarly amend section 315 to exempt 
news coverage from its equal-time require- 
ment. At that time the present Attorney 
General declared in a letter to my predeces- 
sor as chairman of the committee that 
“whether or not this bill should be enacted 
constitutes a question of legislative policy 
concerning which the Department of Justice 
prefers to make no recommendation.” 

It would appear that the Department’s 
reticence to press its views before a com- 
mittee of Congress disappears when the 
same issue is presented to one of our inde- 
pendent agencies. 


H.R, 4800 


As the result of the subcommittee’s hear- 
ings during the preceding Congress, I intro- 
duced, on February 19, 1959, bill H.R. 4800 
which proposes certain amendments to the 
basic legislation governing the six inde- 
pendent administrative agencies with re- 
spect to which our studies were conducted. 
The provisions of this bill deal in detail 
with many of the subcommttee’s recom- 
mendations which I have related to you. 
This proposed legislation is designed to pro- 
tect and assist the agencies in the perfor- 
mance of their official responsibilities and 
it is Roped that hearings on the bill will 
begin in the near future, 


MOST RECENT ACTIVITY OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


The subcommittee is presently nearing 
the conclusion of 8 days of panel discussions 
participated in by representatives of six of 
the major regulatory commissions, prac- 
ticing attorneys, Officials of the regulated 
industries, representatives of the Federal 
Trial Examiners Conference, trade associ- 
ations and bar associations. This panel has 
had under discussion four topics which 
should interest all persons engaged in activ- 
ities in the field of administrative regula- 
tion, They cover (1) measures to prevent 
the exertion of influence upon commission 
members or employees, (2) the role of hear- 
ing examiners, (3) the role of commissioners 
and their staffs, and (4) .the efficiency of 
the commissions. 

In the conduct of this panel discussion 
every effort has been made to have the 
participants express their individual views 
which may or may not be the officially 
adopted viewpoint of the commission of 
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which the participant is a member or em- 
ployee. The subcommittee, although in- 
terested in knowing the official views of each 
of the commissions, desired at this time to 
have a free, objective and fair presentation 
of the views of all the participants. It is 
through hearings of this character that the 
subcommittee expects to acquaint itself 
with many aspects of the problem with 
which it might otherwise not become famil- 
iar. The results to date have been most 
informative and illuminating and have, to 
an appreciable extent, better equipped the 
subcommittee to perform its responsibili- 
ties. 
CONCLUSION 


While the subcommittee’s inquiries into 
the field of improper pressures have received 
the most widespread publicity, this should 
not be allowed to overshadow the more fun- 
damental and important matters entrusted 
to it for investigation, study, and recom- 
mendation. It is not a “hatchet” commit- 
tee. As I stated to you at the very beginning 
of my remarks, the subcommittee’s objectives 
include the releasing of independent agen- 
cies from the Procrustean bed of any un- 
duly restrictive or vague basic legislation, 
operational difficulties, or improper pressures 
or influences from whatever source they 
might emanate. 

If, in the course of the performance of its 
responsibilities, the subcommittee finds evi- 
dence of wrongdoing, it has the duty to 
bring to light all of the attendant facts. But 
it is the wrongdoers and not the subcommit- 
tee that must bear the blame for such hap- 
penings. They are the ones who have 
brought upon themselves the discredit and 
publicity for their actions. 


Despite the magnitude and complexity of 
its task and limitations imposed upon it by 
conditions beyond its control, our subcom- 
mittee has developed the need for a num- 
ber of important changes in the various laws 
governing the administrative agencies. Our 
investigations have aroused citizens gener- 
ally to a more acute realization of the need 
for continuous efforts to find solutions which 
are in the public interest. 

We live in a highly developed form of 
society. Reasonable governmental regula- 
ticn of ecOnomic and other power exercised 
by private persons and groups is necessary for 
the general public welfare. This is especially 
true in the fields of transportation, power, 
communications, fair business practices, and 
investment. Congress, as representative of 
the people, cannot engage in the day-to-day 
surveillance which is needed. Delegation of 
a certain amount of governing power must, 
therefore, be made to specialized and expert 
regulatory commissions. But this delegation 
does not mean abdication. It rather in- 
creases the responsibility of Congress. 

So long as the regulatory acts sketch only a 
general outline to be completed and elarified 
by administrative commissions themselves 
and opportunity for judicial review is not 
present in many important situations, there 
should not be any relaxation in the vigorous 
exercise of the constitutional power of legis- 
lative control and supervision. 





Attack on Navy Patrol Plane 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I share 
the deep concern expressed in many 
newspaper editorials over the recent at- 
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tack on a Navy patrol plane off North 
Korea by Communist jets and the lack 
of adequate explanation of the inability 
of the plane-to defend itself. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include two excellent editorials; one 
from the Kalamazoo Gazette of June 
19, published in my district, and one 
from the Chicago Tribune of the same 
date. 

The editorials follow: 


[From the Kalamazoo Gazette, June 19, 
1959] 


In A TouGcH PReEcINCT 


In most American cities a policeman is 
required to carry his badge and pistol at all 
times, off duty as well as on. 

And in tough precincts, patrolmen cus- 
tomarily work in pairs. 

Yet in a tougher precinct, the skies over 
the Sea of Japan, an American Navy plane 
was patroling alone and underarmed when 
it was fired on by Red-starred MIGs. 

Somebody blundered. We do not know 
who. Maybe we never will. 

Initial reports were contradictory. The 
plane commander was quoted as saying his 
forward guns were inoperable because of 
lack of spare parts. The Navy Department 
@ little later said they had been removed 
to make room for reconnaissance equipment. 

Wherever the blame is ultimately placed, 
it shouldn’t happen again. 

If it turns out that the Navy is the victim 
of an austerity program, then Congress, now 
loudly demanding investigations and an- 
Swers, ought to begin at home. But if the 
plane were sent out, inadequately armed 
and alone, into precisely the kind of area 
the Communists choose for their murder- 
ous forays, then the Navy officers responsi- 
ble should be asking their hometown police- 
menfor advice. 

It has been suggested that the Commu- 
nists timed their attack to add to the ten- 
sions at the foreign ministers’ conference at 
Geneva. That would be a typical Red tactic, 
although doomed to failure since it is bound 
to stiffen the West’s resistance to interna- 
tional hoodlumism. 

The attack has been called an act of war, 
which it is, although attempted murder 
would seem to be a more accurate term, un- 
der the circumstances. 

Some have suggested that the plane’s help- 
lessness was itself an assurance of its peace- 
ful mission. Maybe so. But if we were to 
follow that theory to its logical conclu- 
sion we would be disarming our troops in 
Europe and calling our forces home from the 
Orient. 

Our intentions are peaceful, certainly, but 
we need not and must not abandon the 
right of self-defense. Nor should we fear 
that shooting back at attackers would pre- 
cipitate a worse situation. 

If the Communists ever decide to start a 
war the initial shot will be incidental. If 
they are bent on harassment only, even up 
to and including murder, then adequate de- 
fense is not only the best answer but the 
best preventive. Our planes are less likely 
to be attacked if they are well armed and, 
better still, if they follow the example of 
cops in tough precincts. 





Wuyx Can’t WE DeErenpd OvRSELVES? 


President Eisenhower expressed dismay 
Wednesday that a Navy patrol plane at- 
tacked by two Communist fighter planes was 
unable to retaliate with fire from its guns. 
The statement makes clear that our military 
aircraft have authority to defend themselves 
against’ unprovoked attack, which is as it 
should be, for there have been 33 encounters 
of this kind with the Communists since 
1950. 

The question remains why the Navy plane 
did not return Red fire when it was shot up 
over the Sea of Japan. There are conflicting 
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explanations of the failure, and a Navy 
board of inquiry has been convened to in- 
vestigate. Its report must be clear and 
candid. 

The two tail guns of the plane were in 
operating condition. Confusion over the 
plane’s intercommunication system held, up 
action by the gunner until his guns had 
been knocked out and he had been 
wounded. Turret guns had been removed 
when the plane was converted from anti- 
submarine to patrol duty. There remained 
two other guns in a forward turret. They 
never went into action, and the presump- 
tive reason is that they were inoperable be- 
cause of lack of parts. 

This explanation will be as unsatisfactory 
to the American people as to the President, 
who said that inability to respond to attack 
was of particular concern to him because of 
his long military experience. Americans 
know enough about Communists to realize 
that it is inviting murder to send American 
aircrews into exposed quarters without ade- 
quate means to defend themselves. The 
fact that the attack occurred over inter- 
national waters and was in violation of in- 
ternational law does not detract from the 
foolhardiness of failing to make provision 
for Communist cussedness, sre ed 

Related to this fact is one of even greater 
importance. It bears on the question of 
why, with defense expenditures annually 
running to $40 billion or more, with ample 
funds and great quantities of arms flowing 
to allied nations as gifts, an American mili- 
tary plane is sent in a virtually defenseless 
condition into a situation of risk. 

If a plane is converted for different mis- 
sions from those for which it was intended, 
it should not be sent out until it has all of 
the defensive armament that it needs, with 
some to spare. But if the report is sus- 
tained that the guns necessary to the de- 
fense of the 14 Americans carried by the 
plane were out of action for lack of parts, 
there is a condition approaching criminal 
negligence. 

The situation is reminiscent of what hap- 
pened during the Korean war, when, after 
American forces had been engaged for 
months, there were still serious shortages 
of ammunition with which to supply the 
men in the front lines against the Com- 
munists. 

The incident over the Sea of Japan re- 
flects dangerous apathy and complacency at 
the command level. The tensions of the 
cold war are such that our military leader- 
ship is warned to be prepared for attack on 
any day and at any hour. The plane which 
came under attack was obviously not on a 
war basis, as it should have been. The in- 
cident, while grave enough and profoundly 
irritating to Americans who are tired of 
being pushed around by Communist thugs, 
is just a harbinger of the colossal disaster 
that would overtake this country if it were 
not thoroughly prepared and on an all-out 
alert when exposed to a major Communist 
assault. 

In the nuclear age, a nation gets no sec- 
ond chance. We must insist that the mili- 
tary establishment stop dawdling and 


' achieve instant readiness. 


~ 





Poison in Your Water—No. 131 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am insert- 
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ing into the Appendix of the Concres- 
SIONAL REcorD an article appearing in 
the San Francisco (Calif.) News of 
August 27, 1958, entitled “United States 
Seeking To Halt Pollution Fish Deaths.” 


UNITED STaTEes SEEKING To HALT POLLUTION 
FisH DEATHS 
(By Ed Neal) 

Uncle Sam may step in and do what the 
State of California seemingly can’t—end the 
periodic slaughter by pollution of fish in 
the upper Sacramento River. 

Thousands of steelhead and salmon have 
been killed since 1940, victims of the toxic 
waters of Spring Creek. This tributary 
stream enters the Sacramento River just 
above the Keswick Dam. 

In normal rain years the poison is di- 
luted by adequate water releases from 
Shasta Dam. But in subnormal seasons, the 
poison turns killer. 

In 1955 the legislature even hired the 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences 
to make a $20,000 survey. The report pinned 
down Spring Creek as the culprit, declaring 
its waters are very acid and carry in solution 


- high concentrations of iron, zinc, and cop- 


per, all of which are waste mine products. 

But the report is decaying in the files of 
the Central Valley Water Pollution Board. 

Now Uncle Sam has entered the picture 
in the form.of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Paul F. Berg, acting supervisor 
for Fish and Wildlife’s basin studies, dis- 
closes the current Trinity River project is 
the perfect vehicle to end Spring Creek 
pollution for once and all. 

“Certain features,” he says, “can be built 
in connection with construction of the 
Spring Creek power facility to accomplish 
this.” 


Berg discloses that “we are appraising all 
available data concerning the extent of the 
damage to the fishery resulting from this 
pollution, to determine the correlation be- 
tween fish kills and pollution and to esti- 
mate the potential economic benefits to the 
fishery that could result from abatement.” 

He’s asking the help of Sacramento River 
fishermen to pinpoint previous pollution 
kills. He’s particularly anxious to know the 
size and species of fish killed. 

“We have records of kills reported in 1940, 
1944, 1948, 1949, 1955, 1956, and 1957. Some 
of the specific data was not recorded and 
fish kills could have taken place unobserved 
during some of the years not listed.” 

If you have any dope, write him (Paul F. 
Berg), c/o US. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
P.O. Box 1317, Sacramento 6. 

Deer hunters seem to be having their 
problems during the current coastal season, 
To quote Ken (Red) Chisholm, the rifle ex- 
pert at Roos-Atkins, “Those blankety-blank 
bucks are sticking too close in the brush 
in Marin County.” 

Then he went on to elaborate. “There’s 
too much feed under the brush. We know 
they’re in the brush, but you almost have to 
step on one to flush him,” he said, borrow- 
ing a term from the pheasant hunter’s book. 

Ken also admitted he missed one last 
Sunday. “I got off a snap shot at a running 
buck about 75 yards away, but I didn’t con- 
nect.” 

Then consider the plight of another Marin 
sportsman, Les Sadler of Stinson Beach. 
His tomatoes have been vanishing. 

The other night, about 1 a.m., he heard 
@ noise out in his vegetable garden, He 
flashed a light, and over the fence went a 
big forked horn. But Les is a fisherman, not 
a hunter. 

Bill Nittler, the Abercrombie and Fitch 
gunsmith, tried his luck near Cloverdale last 
week. Bill didn’t even fire a shot, but three 
of his partners scored on a@ trio of three- 
pointers. 

They were Dave Jordan and Frank Crowell, 
both of Oakland, and Bob Cortopaso, Mill 
Valley. 
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People’s Capitalism Within Our Time 
EXTENSION = REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the script of a national 
broadcast over the NBC network on 
June 15, 1959 by Wilma Soss, president 
of the Federation of Women Share- 
holders in American Business. 

PEOPLE's CAPITALISM WITHIN OuR TIME 


Here is a pocketbook postscript to image 
minority. 

| Stockholders are a minority, too. But they 
are much less of a minority than they used 
to be. We'll know more about that this 
week when the New York Stock Exchange 
makes public its census of stockholders. 
Last week I forecast that the census will 
show there are more small stockholders, more 
employee-shareowners, and more women 
stockholders than ever before. It will also 
show that shareownership has gone up 
among laborers, clerical, and sales help, and 
doctors too. 


GROWTH IN NUMBER OF STOCKHOLDERS IN 
UNITED STATES 


My guess is that by now at least one out 
of every 10 adults? (maybe more) in the 
United States owns stock in publicly held 
corporations. But it will remain for the 
sizzling 1960’s before we reach the projected 
20 million shareowners. It will be closer to 
12 million stockholders this year. 

A survey of Current Business by the US. 
Department of Commerce shows median fam- 
ily incomes up from $5,000 a year to over 
$6,000. Six thousand two hundred dollars 
was the median income of shareowners in 
1956, but it will be higher this year. 


SURPRISE INCOME GROUP 


It is no surprise when one out of three or 
four proprietors and executives turn out to be 
a shareowner, especially in these days of stock 
options often exercised on borrowed money 
at discount prices. But it was a surprise in 
1956 to discover that half of all adult share- 
owners were in households with incomes be- 
tween $3,000 and $7,500 a year. 

Actually, about 10 percent of the share- 
owner population report household incomes 
under $3,000. This includes retired folks. 

STOCKHOLDERS ARE GETTING YOUNGER 

Stockholders are younger than they used 
to be. They are no longer to be found 
chiefly among our senior citizens, most often 
pictured at stockholder meetings. At one 
United States Steel meeting, one of the mést 
articulate stockholders was a baby—crying. 

In 1956 only about 13 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia made it easy to give stock 
to children. Now 49 States have laws facili- 
tating @ock gifts for minors. In 1952 the 
average shareowner was 51 years of age. My 
guess is that this year the average age will 
be lower. , 

STOCKHOLDERS BETTER EDUCATED THAN THEY 
USED TO BE 

In 1952 almost 20 percent of those own- 
ing stock had gone only as far as the 8th 
grade in school or less. Today, the largest 
amount of stockholders are likely to, have 
high-school diplomas, although only about a 
third of the shareowner population probably 
has a college degree. 

PEOPLE'S CAPITALISM NEW WITHIN OUR TIME 

About 10 times as many people own stock 

as directly. Over 100 million peo- 


_—_— 


21958 census shows one in eight. 
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ple own stock through insurance, pension - 


funds, mutual savings banks and other fi- 
nancial institutions, including investment 
trusts. According to the National Associa- 
tion of Investment Companies, roughly 
1,800,000 people own stock indirectly through 
open-end trusts, popularly known as mutual 
funds. Socialism in this country has taken 
the form of welfare capitalism and it 
ranges from Federal social security to non- 
contributory pensions in corporations. Wel- 
fare capitalism has become a part of the 
people’s capitalism. People’s capitalism is 
the goal of the New York Stock Exchange: 
It aroused much interest on the part of 
Mr, Khrushchev and some of the Russians. 
This form of capitalism is something new 
within our time and corporate democracy is 
part of it. One cannot exist without the 
other. What is corporate democracy? 

According to Webster, “a democracy is gov- 
ernment in which the supreme power is 
retained by the people and exercised by rep- 
resentation as in a republic.” In corporate 
democracy the power resides in the stock- 
holders and is exercised through directors 
who are elected by the stockholders. 


POLITICIANS SHOULD TAKE A NEW VIEW OF 
STOCKHOLDERS 


Although stockholders are also voters in 
local, State and Federal Government, you 
never see a picture of a politician kissing a 
stockholder, for fear it would be a kiss of 
political death. The old-fashioned idea, that 
a stockholder is a symbol of greed, wealth, 
and selfishness, still prevails around election 
time, even though big business has to de- 
pend on small stockholders for its capital. 
Actually the change in our tax structure 
has led largely to other forms of investment 
for the really rich, including investments in 
tax-exempt bonds. With the inheritance 
tax, there are fewer big fortunes than there 
used to be. So the stockhoider who owns 
only a few shares is becoming increasingly 
important in financing US. industry. 
What's more, small shareowners are be- 
ginning to take this importance seriously. 

Stockholders are hard to organize: Stock- 
holders who belong to managerial or labor 
groups, tend to express themselves through 
organizations that express their class inter- 
ests. Employee-shareowners in companies 
which have an open ballot, instead of a 
secret ballot, tend to be apathetic if not 
downright fearful of making known their 
views. Then too, the largest single group of 
shareowners is housewives. Therefore, 
stockholders as a group have not been an 
especially rewarding electorate for politicians, 
who could capture their votes at other levels. 

Inflation is not alone in beginning to 
change all this: Part of the growth in stock 
ownership and a change in the attitudes of 
the shareowner population have come about 
within this minority group through the so- 
called minority stockholders. 


THE ROLE OF THE MINORITY STOCKHOLDER 


The minority stockholder is really a mis- 
nomer—actually it is the large shareowner 
who is in the minority today. Sometimes 
an articulate stockholder is referred to as 
@ professional stockholder, These are the 
stockholders who make a career of attend- 
ing stockholder meetings, armed with 
proxies, a knowledge of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, stockholder rights, managerial weak 
points, and occasionally a motorized mega- 
phone to insure being heard. These stock- 
holders are professional only in the sense 
of training. They receive no pay and often 
little thanks for exposing what they be- 
lieve to be the cause of the silent or un- 
informed majority. Sometimes they are 
called hecklers and they, in turn, are 
heckled, giving an annual stockholders’ 

the sound of the bleachers at a ball 
The better the show, the bigger the 
attendance next year. 

History shows all progress has been speay- 
headed by a minority. It is nearly always 
the fate of a minority in running counter 
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to an accepted view—to be ridiculed. What 
is ridiculed today often becomes the fash- 
ion tomorrow. ‘The fact remains that dur- 
ing the past 20 years minority 
stockholders have laid down the ground 
rules for stockholder meetings, pioneered 
postmeeting reports, made annual meetings 
more accessible and democratic, and made 
cumulative yoting a controversial issue. 

Minority shareowners have dramatized 
issues that otherwise would have escaped 
general notice. For example, recently the 
annual meeting of the second largest rail- 
road, a five-share owner, also representing 
other stockholders, appeared in mourning 
“to match the passing of the dividend while 
cuts in salaries over $50,000 a year had been 
reinstated.” 

Independent shareowner resolutions, on 
company proxy statements are usually re~ 
ported as having been “overwhelmingly de- 
feated.” This is partly due to the size of 
the institutional vote which generally sup- 
ports the management and because, stock- 
holders, unmarked proxies can be cast 
against shareowner proposals. 

Because of issues brought out by an ar- 
ticulate minority, managements have been 
strengthened and managements have fallen 
* * * All in all, the activity of the mi- 
nority stockholders has improved the lot 
of the stockholder generally. 


CORPORATE DEMOCRACY VERSUS NATIONALIZA- 
TION OF INDUSTRY 


The new census will show a wider distribu- 
tion of stock ownership. Share ownership, 
together with profit-sharing plans in such 
companies as Sears Roebuck and Pitney 
Bowes is the American way of owning in- 
dustry * * * instead of nationalizing it in 
the name of the people—which sometimes 
is in name only. Stock ownership by the 
people and corporate democracy—called 
people’s capitalism—may prove our most 
convincing answer to communism in the 
eyes of the world. 

Stockholders are a minority today that 
may become a majority tomorrow. Just 
work, wait and see. 

Next week I'll be back at this bame time 
with another pocketbook postscript to image 
minority—the women. 

My views are my own and not necessarily 
those of the National Broadcasting Co. or 
the Federation of Women Shareholders in 
American Business. 





Jeannette District Memorial Hospital 
Completed 





* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: When a small, 
vigorous community succeeds in com-« 
pleting a community project of the mag- 
nitude and importance as the Jeannette 
District Memorial Hospital it is certainly 
worthy of note. 

In our busy daily routine of trying to 
analyze and solve the complexing prob- 
lems of our modern society, we some- 
times fail to take note of the numerous 
occasions when people collectively and 
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I am proud of my hometown and our 
neighboring communities for their gen- 
erous support of this needed public serv- 
ice project, 

All of us are looking forward with per- 
sonal and community pride to the day 
in the very near future when our dreams 
come true. 

Our town is further ‘blessed with a 
daily newspaper and a staff from top to 
bottom that always supports our com- 
munity efforts. 

It is a real pleasure as a friend and 
fellow townsman to put into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the attached special 
report from Marian Hollendonner, 
whose fine work as a journalist, man- 
ager, reporter, editor, and community 
worker, over recent years in our com- 
munity has earned a _ well-deserved 
reputation as an observer and commen- 
tator on our area, its peoples, its work, 
and its institutions. 

After reading her editorial entitled 
“Our Dream Soon Will Come True” you 
can understand why I am so proud of 
my hometown, its new hospital, and the 
people who have made our dream come 
true. 


Our Dream Soon Writ Come TRUE 
(By Marion Hollendonner) 


I saw a dream walking the other day. Al- 
most running. Hurrying to come true. It 
was the Jeannette District Memorial Hos- 
pital, dream of everybody in the greater 
Jeannette-Irwin area for the last 12 years. 

I went through the hospital from top to 
bottom on a conducted tour to find the an- 
swers to questions I had been hearing on 
all sides: “What’s with the hospital? Why 
doesn’t it open?” 

Take my word for it, nothing’s gone amiss 
or is likely to. The hospital is staffed—51 
doctors have accepted the opportunity to be 
a part of the institution; another 145 em- 
ployees have been hired, nurses, aides, 
clefks, accountants, custodians, help of all 
kinds; and the equipment is installed. 

But preparing a hospital for occupancy 
and operation after the building shell is fin- 
ished, is the biggest, most complicated job 
you can imagine. 

PARTIAL OCCUPANCY IMPOSSIBLE 


It’s not like a family’s building a dream 
house and moving into part of it while 
the carpenters are still hammering and the 
plasterers and painters are slapping stuff on 
the walls. That kind of inch-by-inch oc- 
cupancy is not possible. This dream must 
be complete. 

Every pill must be in the pharmacy, every 
hypodermis needle sterilized, X-ray appa- 
ratus ready, therapy room prepared, labo- 
ratory complete, office organized with its 
IBM machines, kitchen fully equipped, 
oxygen piped into every room, blankets, bed 
linens, towels, rubber gloves, bandages, casts 
and a million other items must be ®&t the 
ready.” 

As one of the Sisters of Charity who will 
head a department told me, “before occu- 
pying and operating this hospital, we have 


to be prepared so that no patient will be- 


equipment or facilities. Everything must 
be adequate and complete. And we need 
the same facilities for one patient as we 
need for a hundred. We must be ready to 
cope with any emergency, any disease, any 
dition of any patient the minute we 
ur doors, For we are dealing with 
and their lives.” 

all of you whovhave a nickel’s worth 
venture—and most of us have much 
than that—I say this Jeannette Dis- 


all 
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trict Memorial Hospital will be a jewel of 
perfection, our community’s most prized 
possession when it finally does open, 

A WONDERFUL SITE 


The building is well laid out and built to 
last. The results of intelligent forethought 
and planning are visible throughout. The 
exterior is beautiful, the view delightful. 
And I quote one of the administrating staff, 
@ nun of many long years’ experience in 
hospitals, when I call the facilities “fabu- 
lous.” 

Let me tell you about the facilities that 
most impressed me, to whet your appetite 
for what you'll see when open house is held 
in the next 6 weeks. 

The boilerroom has both gas furnaces and 
standby oil equipment. A generator can be 
switched on if electric power should fail. 

The hospital has its own laundry. And 
there’s a sewing room for repairs and to 
replenish linen and toweling supplies, 


RUN BY FOOD CONCESSIONAIRE 


The kitchen is dazzling with stainless steel 
and includes, in addition to the expected 
lineup of modern appliances, through and 
through refrigerators, an icemaker, and the 
latest in food carts. Each food cart can 
serve 20 patients at one time and has sepa- 
rate space for hot and cold items while soup, 
coffee and milk flow from soda-fountain-like 
spigots. 

Theh kitchen and the cafeteria for the staff 
and help will be run by the same food con~ 
cessionaire who feeds the guests at the 
Duquesne Club, the Carlton House and the 
Gateway Plaza in Pittsburgh. 

There are four nurseries in the obstetrical 
department, a regular one, one for the over- 
flow, one for the little “premmies,” and one 
for the suspects—those babies who may de- 
velop infectious or contagious complications. 

An intercommunications system on each 
floor is connected with a little flat micro- 
phone under each patient’s pillow. This al- 
lows the patient immediate contact with the 
nurse’s station. No signaling with a light or 
pushbutton bell for these people. The in- 
tercom was custom built for Jeannette 
hospital. 

SOFT MUSIC IN LOBBY 

There is a record player broadcasting soft 
music in the lobby. There is a private ad- 
missions office’ where the patient and his 
family can pour out their woes—financial, 
physical and emotional—in private, 

There is a chapel whose altar will be made 
of marble from Italy. 

A dictaphone is installed in a soundproof 
room off the operating room so the doctor 
can dictate direct to the medical records 
room his procedure, instructions and com- 
ments about the patient’s condition. 


A LIFESAVING MACHINE 


A “beautiful machine”—again I quote my 
guide, one of the nuns—will be available for 
quick use-in the operating room in case @ 
patient’s heart might stop during an oper- 
ation. “It may never be used,” my inform- 
ant commented, “but it may save some- 
one’s life.” 

THERE ARE NO WARDS 


All but three of the rooms for patients 
are double. Those three are single. There 
are no wards. The walls and ceilings are 
done in a combination of pastels—pink, 
blue, green, gray and yellow—none exactly 
alike. Drapes are plain in these same colors 
and are interchangeable for any room. No 
wild prints or exotic flowers to give patients 
the heebie-jeebies. 

The beds raise and lower for the tall 
ones or shorties for comfortable dangling 
instead of just raising or lowering at head 
and foot. The double rooms can be divided 
by drawing drapes attached to tracks in the 
ceiling to insure privacy when desired. And 
there are foam rubber pillows for sleepers 
allergic to feathers. 
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A medicart, used to carry medicine around 
to patients at stated intervals, has a unique 
fool-proof card system to eliminate any 
chance of neglect or wrong dosage. Instru- 
ments are cleaned in some instances by 
sound waves. 

The hospital prints its own forms—79 of 
them—on a multilith machine. They in- 
clude the most complicated kind of tabula- 
tion charts for medical records. 

A WONDERFUL TEAM 


I have deliberately refrained from desig- 
nating what Sisters of Charity I met whiler 
touring the hospital—simply because these 
administrators comprise a tremendous, com- 
pact team. They are dedicated, efficient, in- 
genious, superbly trained and businesslike. 


‘This team is a great part of the reason why 


our hospital is destined to rate with the best 
in the country. These nuns and men and 
women volunteers from the city are now 
on the job, literally running, to get the hos- 
pital open, 

Another reason why our hospital will be a 
jewel—our dream come true—is that it is 
built with a heart as a foundation—the 
heart of this community as illustrated by 
the money and muscle everyone has poured 
into it. 

And as the hospital’s prestige grows so will 
our community burst with pride. Just wait. 
*til you see it. Jeannette’s newest industry. 





Control and Abatement of Air Pollution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Air ~ 


Pollution Control Association is holding 
its 52d annual meeting in Los Angeles 
this week. The organization, its mem- 
bership, its operations, and the conven- 
tion program—all are of extreme im- 
portance to this Congress, for a broad 
understanding of these items can be the 
basis for effectuating a sa of mil- 
lions of dollars to American taxpayers. 

In the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee at this time are 
proposals to extend, in duration, and 
function, what is known as the Federal 
air pollution control law. I am hopeful 
that the proposed legislation will get no 
further; but if it comes to the floor, 
Members of the House will be better 
qualified to make their decision by using 
the background information that I pre- 
sent today. 

Public law 159, 84th Congress, author- 
ized a program for research and tech- 
nical assistance—to obtain data and to 
devise and develop methods for control 
and abatement of air pollution—by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service. I do not know 
how much has been accomplished by 
this office in the interim period, but I 
am convinced that any increase in ap- 
propriation or authority would be a mis- 
take and would constitute an unneces- 
sary contribution to the cause of infla- 
tion and Federal extravagance. My 
conclusion is based on these two pre- 
mises: First, the Air Pollution Control 
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Association and its members have made 
remarkable strides in the problem of 
atmospheric sanitation; further intru- 
sion into the field of air pollution by the 
Federal Government is unnecessary and 
undesirable. Second Public Health Serv- 
ice participation in this work has already 
enkindled another bureaucratic blaze 
which, if fanned by more tax dollars, 
will spread throughout the country and 
engulf an increasing amount of the 
duties and responsibilities of private 
enterprise. 

Anyone who has lived in western Penn- 
sylvania or in other industrial regions 
understandably has a very intense in- 
terest in the problem of air pollution. I 
remember not too far back when I would 
drive toward Pittsburgh on a sunny 
morning only to meet a growing darkness 
as I approached the Turtle Creek area. 
By the time I arrived in the Triangle, 
visibility had been reduced considerably 
and anyone not familiar with the air pol- 
lution situation would have the impres- 
sion that it was a cloudy day. Pitts- 
burgh lived up to its reputation as the 
Smoky City. Dust and grime on window 
sills and floors were a persistent menace 
to the housewife. Many men had to 
change shirts twice a day. The combi- 
nation of smoke, dust, fumes, and odors 
made the city particularly displeasing to 
visitors who were not accustomed to pre- 
vailing atmospheric conditions in indus- 
trial areas. 

Suddenly Pittsburgh, through the ini- 
tiative of its industrial and civic leaders, 
was transformed into a clean city. 
Through science and engineering, indus- 
tries learned how to reduce the pollu- 
tants. They found that any fuel could 
be burned with a minimum of smoke if 
proper equipment and proper combus- 
tion methods were utilized. They in- 
vested millions of dollars in such equip- 
ment and in various types of filters and 
other apparatus to reduce discharge from 
stacks and vents. Through community 
cooperation and industry’s willingness to 
spend money—and without Federal 
funds—Pittsburgh has emerged as a 
modern and beautiful city. Service 
clubs, church groups, industries, labor 
unions, and individual residents pitched 
into clean up their community, and the 
results stand.as a tribute to this coopera- 
tive effort. 

We still have our atmospheric contam- 
inants in industrial areas. Despite the 
almost miraculous progress that has 
taken place, there is no comparing the 
cleanliness of—for instance—Washing- 
ton, D.C., with that of my own city of 
Johnstown or the other towns where 


mills and factories are the principal 


Sources of livelihood. ‘There is much 
more work to be carried on in the field 
of air pollution control, but I question 
whether we can afford to permit the 
Federal Government to involve itself any 
further. 


From time to time the success of local 
air pollution programs has attracted at- 
tention in Congress, but this recognition 
has perhaps been too infrequent to em- 
phasize just how much progress has been 
taking place at the community level. In 
1951 our former colleague from Colum- 
bus, Mr. Vorys, spoke at length on the 
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effectiveness of air pollution control ac- 
tion in his home city. We have also 
been advised of progress.in Pittsburgh 
and other metropolitan areas; unfortu- 
nately, what the APCA members back 
in a hundred or more other cities are 
doing has gone unnoticed in Congress. 

Headquarters of the APCA are at Mel- 
lon Institute in Pittsburgh. This or- 
ganization is made up of more than 1,200 
individual members, including technical 
experts from Federal, State, and munici- 
pal Governments, A great assortment 
of industries and companies are repre- 
sented, including manufacturers of alu- 
minum, steel, chemicals, soap, cement, 
rubber, automobiles, and a variety of 
other commodities; refineries, coal pro- 
ducers, oil companies, and electric util- 
ities; and, in addition, numerous pro- 
ducers of air pollution control equip- 
ment. 

Last year the APCA convention was 
held in Philadelphia, May 25-29. Topics 
included incineration, status of the au- 
tomobile exhaust problem, evaluation of 
wind tunnel studies, health effects of 
air pollution, and other technical and 
administrative subjects. Over the years 
the APCA has come to be recognized 
by leading officials in Government. 
President Hoover, President Truman, 
and President Eisenhower are on record 
with tributes to the association. Its work 
has been the subject of comment by the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

I was therefore astonished to read a 
statement from the Public Health Serv- 
ice dated July 25, 1958, that contained 
this paragraph: 

Air pollution is becoming increasingly se- 
rious as population growth and industrial 
expansion add to the volume of pollutants 
discharged into the far-from-limitiess ocean 
of air that surrounds us. Although the 
problem has recently received considerable 
attention from governmental bodies as well 
as from industries and voluntary organiza- 
tions, there has been no opportunity for 
representatives of all these groups to meet 
together to assess their progress and to de- 
velop a coordinated plan for future action. 


This message was contained in an in- 
vitation to the National Conference on 
Air Pollution, which was held in Wash- 
ington in November under the auspices 
of Public Health Service. The message 
was, Of course, without basis in fact. 
Through the Air Pollution Control As- 
sociation, there has for more than half 
a century been an opportunity for rep- 
resentatives of government, industry, 
and voluntary organizations to meet for 
the purpose of assessing progress on air 
pollution problems and to develop co- 
ordinated plans for future action. 


I assume that the statement by the 
Public Health Service was an oversight. 
In any event, it should put Congress on 
notice that there is a grave danger that 
such lack of information can be extreme- 
ly costly. I do not know how much the 
National Conference on Air Pollution 
cost the taxpayers of country. Per- 
haps the Public Health Service has sub- 
mitted this information to one of the 
interested committees of Congress. It 
would be particularly significant to de- 
termine whether the U.S. Government 
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underwrote expenses of any of the dele- 
gates not on the Federal payroll. 

In contrast to the National Confer- 
ence on Air Pollution, the annual meet- 
ings of the Air Pollution Control Associ- 
ation are not in any way subsidized by 
the Federal Government. The only cost 
involved is the traveling expenses of 
those Government workers who attend 
the APSA meetings. I notice that the 
Los Angeles program includes partici- 
pation by a number of employees of the 
Federal Government. This cooperation 
should be encouraged. APCA offers a 
platform for the many groups interested 
in clean air. The convention should be 
especially educational for whomever was 
responsible for the letter of invitation 
to the Public Health Service Conference 
last year. Perhaps other Public Health 
Service officials will then recognize that 
the proposed increase in appropriations 
and extension of activities of PHS are 
not necessary. 

Most of all, the AFCA convention re- 
minds Congress of the deep interest of 
public officials, industries, associations, 
and individual companies in the prob~ 
lems of air pollution. I am hopeful that 
this knowledge will result in a vote 
against the amendment to Public Law 
159 if it ever comes out of committee. 
That amendment would give Public 
Health Service an additional $2 million 
per year for air pollution control ac- 


tivity. I think the proposal is unnec-~ 


essary. It is a challenge to Congress. 
We appropriate billions of dollars 
annually, but we must never overlook 
an opportunity to save whatever com- 
paratively small amounts are involved 
in any legislation. Increasing funds for 
this activity would not only constitute 
extravagance and contribute to the in- 
fiationary spiral; it would encourage 
extension of Washington’s great 
bureaucracy which, if not checked, can 
bring economic catastrophe to this 
country. 

Air control problems are essentially 
local problems. Topography of the land 
and prevailing atmospheric conditions 
preclude the application of a single air 
pollution control law to a variety of 
localities. If Los Angeles, in order to 
solve a serious smog problem, finds it 
necessary to invoke an ordinance re- 
quiring special equipment for muffler 
and exhaust pipes, let Los Angeles do 
so. Other cities may follow suit if they 
so desire. There is positively no need 
to set up a giant office in Washington 
to determine what laws are best to keep 
air clean in the communities of our 
land. In certain areas of our country 
regional air control districts that in- 
clude portions of two or more States 
have been created. Those developments 
are as they should be, but to inject Fed- 
eral authority or supervision into such 
projects is @ presumption that should 
not be tolerated. 

Our best wishes for a _ successful 
APCA convention are in order. If the 
APCA and its membership continues its 
dedicated efforts with the same vigor 
that has marked past accomplishments, 
then we may rest with the assurance 
that further Federal encroachment is 
unwarranted and unwanted. 
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Hon: Albert M. Greenfield Speaks at 
75th Commencement Services of the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, my home 
city, Philadelphia, is justly proud of the 
Philadelphia ‘Textile Institute, which 
this year celebrated the 75th anniversary 
of its founding. 


A guest speaker at the commencement 
services on June 6 was one of Phila- 
delphia’s most distinguished civic and 
business leaders, the Honorable Albert 
M. Greenfield. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include Mr. Greenfield’s 
speech: 

RemMarRKs or Mr. Atsert M. GREENFIELD AT 
THe 75TH ANNIVERSARY YzAR COMMENCE- 
MENT OF THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE INSTI- 
TuTe, SaTurpay, Jungs 6, 1959 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is roughly 6 
months ago since I had the opportunity to 
receive your president, Dr. Hayward, and 
representatives of your trustees who ap- 
prised me of the oncoming 75th anniversary 
of the founding of the Philadelphia Textile 
Institute. On this occasion, they refreshed 
my memory on the development and growth 
of your school, and invited that I serve as 
chairman of the honorary committee for 
this, your diamond jubilee year. 


Those who are here today know the Phil- 
adelphia Textile Institute to be a unique in- 
stitution; unique in that it is the oldest and 
largest technological school of its kind in 
America. Unique, too, in that it is the only 
one of its kindred institutions which has not 
been absorbed into a State college system. 
Unique in that, while providing a rounded 
education in the humanities, it gives spe- 
cific service to an industry so important to 
our national economy. Unique in that it 
has maintained its independent, voluntary 
character exemplifying the private initiative 
traditional in the growth of higher educa- 
tion in America. 

You are intimately acquainted with these 
several characteristics of the institute; yet, 
it is important that they be restated from 
time to time so that they become living 
values and guideposts in the future develop- 
ment of this institution. The major educa- 
tional institutions in our Nation which have 
made the greatest contributions to the de- 
velopment of knowledge and research have 
each proceeded from this same background. 
The industry, to which this college is dedi- 
cated to supplying trained leadership and 
dedicated to serve with men of broadgaged 
executive and technical knowledge, similarly 
proceeded from this background—the char- 
acteristics of which are the exercise of pri- 
vate initiative, individual energy and -the 
use of each man’s resources to the highest 
level of his capacity in making his contribu- 
tion to his fellow man. 

It is for reasons of this kind that I have 
been glad to serve as chairman of the hon- 
orary observance committee, and to invite 
the Nation’s leaders in government, in in- 

dustry, and in education to voice their sup- 
port and to felicitate you during this jubi- 
lee year. This committee, today, is com- 
prised of men of the highest statute in our 
national life—from our former Presidents of 
the United States, through members of the 
Cabinet, the U.S. Senate, Governors of our 
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various States and the leadership in industry, 
and business, and finance from all corners of 
our Nation—each of whom brings recogni- 
tion to your accomplishments in both the 
worlds of commerce and education, and of 
the contribution of your graduates to their 
community and to the Nation. 

It is worthwhile to note that, beyond edu- 
cational services to your student body, this 
college Has just completed its work on your 
7,500th research project for your industry, 
and that you have served over 750 corpora- 
tions, universities, and governmental agen- 
¢ies in research activity. And, as in most 
forward looking institutions, what has been 
accomplished is but groundwork for the tasks 
yet to be undertaken and the goals yet to be 
achieved. 

To accomplish such goals, the Philadel- 
phia Textile Institute faces the same prob- 
lems as every Other institution of higher 
learning in this country. Of these, you have 
heard much in the past few years for there 
is, at last, a concerted effort to acquaint our 
people as to their responsibility to education 
to assure its continued growth in this 
bountiful land. 

The only possible answer to the needs of 
education appears almost as soon as the 
problem is stated. It is that as a Nation of 
independent people and uncentralized edu- 
tation we must now come to a ‘collective 
decision that we can afford to and, indeed, 
must spend more on education. We can no 
longer be content with half measures.’ We 
must push forward even more energetically 
than we have and call now for a mobiliza- 
tion of private citizens, government, indus- 
try, the teaching profession, students, and 
their parents—indeed, all friends of learn- 
ing—to meet the problem which confronts 
us. The initial and strongest support must 
come from those who have enjoyed the 
fruits of higher education—the graduates 
and former students of our colleges. 

Further support, of course, must come 
from the various levels of government, 
from private foundations, from private in- 
dividuals and from corporations who receive 
the benefits to our society which proceed 
from our educational institutions. 

You will welcome the report which I have 
been asked to make at this time that the 
special progress fund for this anniversary 
year—subscribed to largely by alumni, foster 
alumni, students and their parents—has 
passed its initial goal of $75,000—a 200-per- 
cent incr@ase over voluntary giving in past 
years. 

To accomplish the task set forth in gear- 
ing this institution for its responsibilities for 
the future, this is but a beginning. A 
matching sum will be sought by the year’s 
end to enable the Institute to extend and 
improve its educational and research serv- 
ices. It becomes our part—and especially 
the part of those with closest ties to this 


college through their alumni status and ~ 


through the industry which it serves—to as- 
sure that the Philadelphia Textile Institute 
attains its full position of prestige in edu- 
cational achievement and in industry 
contribution, 





The Flow of Gold 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 
IN THE saieiin ci neameubmindsseiaeis 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, 
there is great concern in this country 
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over the depletion of our gold stocks. 
I wish to include in my remarks an edi- 
torial from the Washington Evening 
Star on this subject. 

Mr. Speaker, this editorial calls atten- 
tion to the fact that for the first time in 
20 years our gold reserves are below $20 
billion. The writer of the editorial does 
not share the apprehension of others 
over the decline in our gold stocks, but 
does admit that the situation cannot be 
ignored. I personally feel that the situ- 
ation is much more serious than the edi- 
torial indicates. I would like to see us 
replenish our gold stocks, and this can be 
done by increasing the production of 
gold. ‘The present price of $35 per ounce 
is wholly unrealistic. The producers of 
gold are entitled to a fair price, which 
will enable them to resume operations. 

I also feel that there should be a free 
market in gold, and that citizens of the 
United States should be permitted to 
own and possess gold, as are the citizens 
of foreign nations. I have introduced a 
bill authorizing private transactions in 
gold, and a number of similar bills are 
pending. I would like to see this legis- 
lation passed at this session. This would 
be a start to workiy g out a satisfactory 
solution of our gold problem. 

The editorial follows: 


Tue Fitow or GoLp 


When the Treasury Department this week 
hands over to the International Monetary 
Fund approximately $344 million in gold, our 
gold reserves will drop below $20 billion for 
the first time in 20 years. The decline has 
been irregular for the past decade, from the 
high point of $24.5 billion in 1949, but has 
been continuous and more rapid for the past 
18 months. The largest drop was recorded 
in 1958 at $2.3 billion and there are esti- 
mates that it may be as high as $2 billion in 
1959. 

For the record, the transfer to the IMF 
honors a commitment—approved by Congress 
and the President—to increase our subscrip- 
tion to that agency. The bulk of the gold 
outflow, however, has been of a different 
kind—namely, its delivery on demand to 
foreign nations having dollar balances suffi- 
cient to cover their purchases of the metal. 
There have been numerous explanations for 
this movement of gold, but it is significant 
that the potentially most disturbing one— 
that it marks a confidence-lacking “flight 
from the dollar’’—has pretty much fallen of 
its own lack of weight. There has, in fact, 
been an increase in net dollar balances (not 
converted into gold) over the past year—and 
by approximately a half billion in the first 
quarter of 1959 alone. 

The more valid explanation seems to be 
that our sales abroad, down substantially for 
more than a year past, have .been running 
behind the total dollar value cf our import 
purchases, plus foreign investment of Ameri- 
can private capital and the various types of 
foreign aid (military and nonmilitary). For. 
eign nations that have thus acquired a sur- 
plus of dollars—and particularly those like 
Great Britain, most of the countries of West- 
ern Europe and Japan, whose economies have 

much stronger in recent years—are 
taking the opportunity now to bolster their 
own currency reserves in gold. It might prop- 
erly be pointed out that this strengthening 
of the economies of friendly nations has 
been one of our own hopes in the postwar 
period. — 


Against this background there remains the. 


question of whether alarm is justified about 
our changing gold position. The consensus is 
that it is not, but neither should it be 
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observed with indifference. By law, the Gov- 
ernment is required to hold an amount of 
gold equal to 25 percent of all Federal Reserve 
currency and deposits belonging to member 
banks. The balance on hand this week wiil 
amount to about 40 percent, representing an 
excess margin of about $8 billion. There are, 
furthermore, both private and governmental 
ways to check the gold drain if necessary. 
One of the best and surest ways is for Ameri- 
can business and industry to protect and im- 
prove its competitive position in world mar- 
kets—a way that requires cost controls, good 
salesmanship and quality of production. 
Curtailment of foreign-aid spending abroad, 
particularly in areas of greatest economic re- 
covery, is one of several alternatives available 
to Government. The course of events 
through the remainder of 1959 should tell 
whether the first way is coming to pass, or 
whether there may be need to invoke some 
of the others, 


ey cel 


Tribute to Postmaster General 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1959 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
sequel to the dedication on June 13 of 
the new post office at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
the Kalamazoo Gazette paid a richly 
merited tribute to the Honorable Arthur 
E. Summerfield, Postmaster General, 
who participated in the dedication cere- 
monies. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this editorial: 


BUSINESSLIKE GOVERNMENT 


Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field’s visit to Kalamazoo for the dedication 
of our new post office was both a pleasure 
and a privilege for this community. 

It was an opportunity to get acquainted 
with the dynamic Cabinet member who has 
revitalized the moribund Post Office Depart- 
ment, and a chance to see an example of 
the improvement being made throughout 
the biggest business-type service organiza- 
tion in the world. 

Summerfield, a successful Michigan busi- 
nessman before he was drawn into public 
life, is an outstanding representative of the 
kind of people with whom President Eisen- 
hower has been able to surround himself. 

Memories are often short. We forget the 
past and take the present for granted. It is 
appropriate, therefore, to recall that when 
Summerfield took over the Department in 
1958, not a post office had been built since 
1938. Postal facilities averaged 50 years 
old—obsolete, inefficient, wasteful. 

Our new post office is only 1 of 3,000 
built since Summerfield took charge, as part 
of a program of 12,000 and including mecha- 
nization and automation. The Department 
is now utilizing machines that sort letters 
at a rate of 18,000 an hour, cancel stamps 
too fact for the eye to follow. And only the 
other day Summerfield presided over the 
oe of transmitting mail by guided , 


mrnie ‘ts businesslike government, resulting 
in a brand of progress beyond the imagi- 
nation and executive capacity of the old- 
fashioned professional politician. 

From the outset, Summerfield broke with 
political tradition. In the past, the winning 
party had often rewarded its national chair- 
man by making him Postmaster General—in 
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addition to his party duties. Usually he 
kept on politicking while career men ran 
the shop. 

Summerfield promptly resigned as Repub- 
lican national chairman to give full time 
to the direction and improvement of an op- 
eration that, doing a business of $20 billion 
&@ year and employing more than half a mil- 
lion people, is too big and too important to 
be run on a part-time basis. 

Both in attitude and in method, this 
represents the best in modern government, 
a@ conspicuous example of what the President 
has sought in choosing his official family 
from the ranks of the ablest. 





Remarks of Dr. Frederic H. Barth at the 
75th Anniversary Year Commencement 
of the Philadelphia Texti!- Institute, 
June 6, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, on June 6, 
1959, I had the privilege of attending the 
75th anniversary of the founding of the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute, the oldest 
and largest. technological school of its 
kind in America. 

Among the distinguished speakers at 
this memorable occasion was the Honor- 
able Frederic H. Barth, an outstanding 
educator, who only yesterday was ap- 
pointed acting postmaster of the city of 
Philadelphia. 

Pursuant to permission granted, I in- 
clude Dr. Barth’s remarks at the com- 
mencement services: 

REMARKS OF Dr. Preperrc H. BaRTH AT THE 
75TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE PHILADEIPHIA TEXTILE INSTITUTE, 
SaTuRDAY, JUNE 6, 1959 
Fellow alumni and friends of Philadelphia 

Textile Institute, those of us who have 

shared in the formulation of plans for the 

diamond jubilee year of our college, may feel 
justifiable pride in the revitalized spirit that 
has become manifest among old grads and 
young alike, who together have given ex- 
pression to their belief in the future of their 
college by a dramatic increase in alumni 
giving. Our alumni family has taken the 
mature view that attendance and gradua- 
tion fmem Philadelphia Textile Institute 
should mark but the beginning, not the sev- 
erance, of ties to education; that the edu- 
cated man recognizes some responsibility to 
his alma mater to help nurture it so that 
it can continue to bear the fruits which he 
enjoyed, for future generations. This calls 
for a lifelong partnership which can be a re- 
warding one in satisfactions and in prestige. 

The principal aims of the Diamond Jubilee 
Alumni Progress Fund are to spur Phila- 
delphia Textile Institute’s growth of repu- 
tation in educational accomplishments and 
research ability. With its alumni family 
and friends. made aware and receptive to 
the college’s opportunity in its 75th year to 
take up slack and alert itself to the chal- 
lenge of the future, which it must meet as 
spirited patriarch among the textile colleges 
of our Nation, the potential is great for 
fulfillment of the role we envision for it. 

We have seized 1959 by the forelock, and 
we do not intend to loosen our grip on 
progress. We have enlisted a new kind of 
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leadership among our alumni who, by reason 
ef personal and business success, are willing 
to provide their college with a bonus for 
investment in improvements in quality of 
its education. I want to salute at this time 
William A. Popp, 1938, founding chairman 
of the President’s Club, which now boasts 
18 members who gave $1,000 or more to the 
fund. Frank H. Kaufmann, 1937, founding 
chairman of the Prestige Club, has enrolled 
57 members who contributed $250 or more; 
and Charles P. Hoffner, 1949, has enlisted 
95 members in the 75’ers Club of which he is 
founding chairman. Membership in these 
newly formed clubs remains open, and we 
hope that by the end of the year their num- 
bers will raise a strong voice in shaping the 
future of Philadelphia Textile Institute. 
These chairmen have rendered a yeoman 
service and their enthusiasm has been con- 
tagious and invigorating to the campaign. 
And I want to thank Peter J. Osborne, 1949, 
who has devoted his efforts specifically to 
the building of an organizational structure 
in the class agents division of the alumni 
progress fund. These and other men have 
carried the brunt of the work, and they 
deserve the thanks of the entire alumni 
body and of the trustees of the college. 

In addition to this vigorous leadership 
has been the fine support which has come 
from Joseph A. Golden, alumnus of the 
class of 1928, who is serving as chairman 
of the foster alumni division. This phase 
of activity is geared to solicitation of lead- 
ing executives in textiles and related fields 
of industry who recognize Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Institute’s value in developing a dy- 
namic executive-level educational program 
to meet the requirements of a revitalized 
textile world. 

These and other facets of our diamond 
jubilee alumni fund are still in progress. 
Even more significant, we have not lost sight 
of the fact that there is no better time than 
now to make Philadelphia Textile Institute 
better known in Philadelphia and through- 
out the Nation. In order effectively to ac- 
complish this important goal, a 75th anni- 
versary observance honorary committee was 
formed, comprising a cross-section of na- 
tional leadership. To Albert M. Greenfield, 
chairman of this committee, goes the sin- 
cere thanks of our board of trustees and 
our alumni association. Mr. Greenfield’s 
general interest in higher education impelled 
him to accept this assignment, and to bring 
to the diamond jubilee the favorable cli- 
mate which permeates our activities. I want 
to take this opportunity, also, to express 
alumni thanks to Mr, Greenfield for the spe- 
cial gift he made, in the sum-of $3,000, to 
help spur our campaign. This created in- 
centive to reach our initial goal. I hope 
that Mr. Greenfield, as chairman of the hon- 
orary committee, will favor us with some 
remarks. He needs no introduction. He 
has earned for himself the coveted fitle of 
“Mr. Philadelphia” for his vast accomplish- 
ments in the business world and in civic 
and philanthropic life of our community 
and the Nation. We are proud of the part 
he is playing in helping to shape the future 
of this oldest and largest independent tex- 
tile college in America. Thank you. 





Undesirable Neighbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1959 


-Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, some- 
times basic ‘truths are better expressed 
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in the vernacular of the man on the 
street than in the flawless language of 
diplomacy. 

A constituent and friend of mine in 
the Third Congressional District, Mr. 
Forest Sweet, of Battle Creek, Mich., 
wrote me recently in this vein about the 
negotiations at Geneva and the prospec 
tive summit conference. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include his homely, but realistic, com- 
ments: 

Iam a simple man and probably over- 
simplify complex matters, but suppose we 
treat the commies, Russia as well as China, 
as we would an equally undesirable next 
door neighbor. We know he is there—we 
can’t get rid of him—but we ain’t gotta have 
anything to do with him. We tried to be 
pleasant and neighborly and got snarls and 
threats in return, so why not build a barbed 
wire fence and make him stay on his own 
side and we stay on our side? I ain’t versed 
in diplomacy but, since he wants to talk 
with us about affairs in the neighborhood, 
I’d give him one more chance and tell him 
first: You'll act like a gentleman or we 
won’t even recognize your existence from 
then on. If Ike told Herter to tell Gromyko 
to tell Ehrushchev that same thing, we 
might get a decent basis for summit talks. 





California’s Junior Logging Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to present a most useful and beneficial 
program, sponsored by the forest prod- 
ucts industries of California, to familiar- 
ize our youth with the prospects and 
future for lumber and logging. Spear- 
headed by the Redwood Region Conser- 
vation Council in northern California, we 
hope that its fine example will spread 
elsewhere in the United States wherever 
lumber and logging are prevalent: 

THe Junior LOGGING CONFERENCE 


The oldest industry in America is the forest 
products industry, yet none is undergoing 
more astonishing changes right now than 
those businesses established on wood and 
other products from our forests. Each year 
sees new gains in research, new advancements 
in land management practices, more acreage 
certified to tree farming and continuous 
forest crop production, to cite only a few 
examples. 

Equipment manufacturers who provide the 
saws and milling machinery, the tractors and 
trucks, even the tires for these heavy work 
vehicles, all are perfecting new production 
techniques and new methods for making an 
old, hard job easier and more efficient. More 
and more mills are installing automatic units 
to do jobs once done by hand. Equipment to 
éupply the needs of this dynamic industry 
is undergoing tremendous changes. 

In the face of these new developments, it 
is no wonder that each new generation of 
workers entering forest employment, par- 
ticularly in the vast forests of our Western 
States, finds itself caught up in a program 
of learning methods and techniques which 
are brandnew and cannot be learned from 
old hands who have been doing the same 
thing the same way for generations, 

\ 


’ 
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In the Redwood-Douglas-fir region of 
northwestern California, leaders of the forest 
products industries have taken concrete ac- 
tion to help new employees bridge the gap 
between past and future, between school and 
job. 

Spearheaded by the Redwood Region Con- 
servation Council, a nonprofit forest products 
industries conservation education organiza- 
tion with headquarters in Santa Rosa, a pro- 
gram has been developed in cooperation 
with the California State Department of Ed- 
ucation to provide forestry, logging, and 
lumbering courses to students in high school 
anticipating forest employment upon grad- 
uation. This program, established in 1952, 
will be operating in nine high schools in 
the fall of 1959, with approximately 400 boys 
enrolled in these forestry, logging, and lum- 
bering courses. Other schools in the region 
have incorporated some phases of the pro- 
grom into farm forestry units taught in con- 
junction with vocational agriculture courses. 

The Redwood Region Conservation Council 
has, just this year, produced in cooperation 
with the Foundation for American Resource 
Management, a curriculum outline for for- 
estry instructors at the high school level 
which will help teachers save much research 
time by giving them a compact base from 
which to start working up their individual 
classroom curriculums. In other ways too 
Redwood Region Conservation Council has 
attempted to bridge the gap between school 
and community, between educator and 
businessman. Local industries are encour- 
aged to lend support to high school instruc- 
tors in need of community cooperation. 

Perhaps the most outstanding example 
of the fruits of such cooperation is the 
annual Redwood Region Conservation Coun- 
cil Junior Logging Conference, held in the 
spring prior to the close of the school year. 
At this time over 100 boys are invited to 
a 3-day session of intensive forest employ- 
ment training. Seven such conferences have 
been held. 

They convene, usually at Mendocino wood- 
lands which is a rented campsite on the 
Jackson State Forest in Mendocino County, 
with a faculty numbering about 55 of the 
region’s recognized leaders in the forest 
products industries, as well as educators 
and personnel from the State division of 
forestry and the U.S. Forest Service, both 
public agencies cooperating wholeheartedly 
in this program. 

In the region, the junior logging con- 
ference faculty has become widely known as 
the million dollar faculty since to purchase 
the skills and services of the men who com- 
prise it for 3 days would probably run close 
to that amount. For this program, all give 
voluntarily of their time and energy, even 
to bringing along the necessary equipment 
for demonstrations, including such items as 
chainsaws, tractors, planting tools, aerial 
cameras and wood sample kits. 

The facilities of the Union Lumber Co. 
at Fort Bragg and of contract loggers oper- 
ating on the Jackson State Forest are made 
available to the boys who have an oppor- 
tunity to view first hand many examples of 
subjects they may have met previously only 
on the pages of their classrooms textbooks. 
Daylight hours are devoted to an extensive 
program ‘of field trips, tours and in-camp 
demonstrations on a wide range of sub- 
jects all related to the production and har- 
vest of the forest crop and the manufacture 
of goods from that harvest. 

Evenings are devoted to speakers and 
panel discussions on many subjects, rang- 
ing from job opportunities, industrial safety 
and technical details on the structure and 
use of wood to oper forums for question- 


and-answer exchanges. 


Evenings are also devoted to what might. 


be termed “philosophy sessions” as industry 
leaders and youngsters discuss the ramifica- 
tions of working and living in a free enter- 
Prise society, Human values, opportunities 
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to the energetic, possibility of success and 
the sacred right to be a failure if you like, 
without interference from anyone, are 
brought into open discussion. In many in- 
stances, this is the first time students have 
had an opportunity to examine these con- 
cepts. Economics is included, and it is made 
abundantly clear that no product can be 
sold on the open market for less than the 
costs involved in its making, including 
labor, processing, plant investment, ship- 
ping and other factors. Many of the stu- 
dents have had no classroom study in eco- 
nomics, many hold fuzzy ideas as to what 
money can and cannot do, about the source 
and expenditure of tax monies, about the 
power and the significance of the individual. 

The purpose of all this is singlefold—to 
help boys become men; the kind of men 
who will be workers and, in some cases, 
leaders in the forest products industries of 
the redwood region in the near future. 

The Junior Logging Conference is a 

pioneer attempt to teach not only the newest 
developments in industrial technology, not 
only the goals of evercontinuing research 
for better ways to do things, but also to 
inculcate very fundamental and vitally sig- 
nificant attitudes into the lives of young 
men. These attitudes are what men live 
by and color all that they do and seek in 
life. . 
In a tremendously complex technological 
economy, where more and more often men 
are trained and counseled to be specialists in 
some particular field to the exclusion of 
everything else, there is a need for men who 
have fixed values and unlimited goals. 
There is a need for men who will stand or. 
fall on their own ability, asking no inter- 
vention from agensies of government. There 
is a need for men who are conscious of their 
own power as individuals, who have ex- 
plored their own potential and who know 
their own limitations. 

Such men have built the forest products 
industries of the Redwood-Douglas-fir re- 
gion in California. In the Redwood Region 
Conservation Council Junior Logging Con- 
ference they have pooled their resources and 
their energies to help bring up a generation 
of men of similar inclination to take over 
the reins of operating industries in their 
own time, 

The Junior Logging Conference program 
was the first of its kind in the United 
States. The idea has spread to other forest 
areas and it is the hope of the Redwood 
Region Conservation Council that it will 
continue to grow, that each forest region in 
the Nation will see the merits of the pro- 
gram and seek to establish similar programs. 
It is even possible that other kinds of in- 
dustry will find value in programing of 
this kind and that through this pioneer pro- 
gram American industry will move to take 
some responsibility for educating young men 
destined to be the workers of tomorrow, 
When such youngsters step into the va- 
cancies in the ranks of industrial employ- 
ment they bring to their employers not only 
youth and strength, but sound values and 
@ willingness to work and learn and grow 
with the industry of their choice, 





The Public Is Demanding a Sound 
Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, letters that I am receiving daily 


” 
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convince me that the American people 

are extremely concerned over excessive 

Government spending. Under leave to 

extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 

clude such a letter received from Mr, 

Frank L. Davies, of Vancouver, Wash.: 
May 27, 1959. 

Hon. Russett V. Mack, 

Member of Congress, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Mack: People in many 
countries have been ruined or impoverished 
by inflation caused by excessive government 
spending. I am worried about inflation in 
the United States and depreciation in the 
value of the dollar. If our Government 
keeps spending more than it takes in, we 
certainly will have more inflation and prices 
will keep on going higher. 

If this happens my savings will be worth 
less, my business will be worth less, my in- 
surance will be worth less, my bonds will be 
worth less, my income will buy less, my 
social security will buy less. 

I hope you will vote only for essential 
expenditures, and against waste and ap- 
propriation bills favoring special interests. 
If we are to survive as a strong Nation, we 
must avoid further inflation. 

Let’s keep the dollar sound. 

Sincerely, 
Frank L. Davies, 
Vancouver Oil Co, 
VANCOUVER, WASH, 





The United Nations Must Investigate the 
Red Chinese Crimes Against Tibet and 
Against Civilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington News of June 22, 
1959. The crimes of attempted genocide 
against the completely peaceful Tibetan 
people are exactly what the world must 
expect any Communist regime to commit 
whenever it thinks it has a good chance 
to get away with it. But what is com- 
pletely inexplicable is that some Ameri- 
cans still advocate bringing the United 
Nations down to the level of such law- 
lessness by accepting Red China into 
membership instead of insisting, in ac- 
cordance with the United Nations Char- 
ter, that a government seeking admission 
must first qualify by bringing its interna- 
tional behavior into harmony with the 
charter. If the United Nations is to sur- 
vive as a useful international agency, it 
must, as a minimum, live up to its own 
principles and investigate, expose, con- 
demn, and oppose the Communist rape 
of Tibet. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the Washington Dally News, June 22, 
1959] 





‘TRAGEDY IN TIBET 
Tibet is far, far away—about 7,500 miles 
from Chicago over the North Pole. It is a 
land—and, few Americans know or 
nak” much about it or tts Buddhist 
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But’ few will read the latest statement by 
the Dalai Lama without compassion and 
sympathy for the Tibetans, and extreme in- 
dignation at Red China. 

The spiritual and temporal leader of 
Tibetans, now exiled in India, tell for the 
first time the tragic story of the Red Chinese 
rape of his country—from the day in 1950 
when Red China’s armies came in, through 
the day, early this year, when he was forced 
to flee. It is a story of how for 9 years 
Red China has been doing to Tibet what 
Soviet Russia did to Hungary in a few weeks. 

And the end doesn’t seem to be in sight— 
the Dalai Lama accuses Red China of at- 
tempting to liquidate the Tibetan race by 
swamping the country with 5 million 
Chinese. The Nazis committed genocide 
(extinction of a people) with gas chambers; 
the Red Chinese way is slower but effective. 

This way, familiar in the history of Com- 
munist aggression, is described by the Dalat 
Lama as “a reign of terror which finds few 
parallels in the history of Tibet. Forced la- 
bor and compulsory exactions, systematic 
persecutions of the people, plunder and con- 
fiscation of property belonging to individuals 
and monasteries, and the execution of cer- 
tain leading men in Tibet-—these are the glo- 
rious achievements of Chinese rule in Tibet.” 

In 1956 there was a brief period of hope for 
more reasonable Chinese policies. Indian 
Premier Nehru got Peiping to pledge that 
these repressive policies would be modified. 
But Red China broke that pledge as quickly 
and violently as it had broken its 1950 prom- 
ise to respect Tibet's domestic autonomy. 

Continued repression brought this year's 
“spontaneous upsurge” of the Tibetans, Red 
China’s brutal suppression of the uprising, 
and the flight of the Dalai Lama. 

After weeks of contemplation he has spo- 
ken, and he asks for only one thing—an in- 
ternational commission to examine the seri- 
ous charges he has made against Red China. 
He is willing to accept the verdict of such a 
commission. 

Red China will never agree to such an in- 
vestigation, just as Soviet Russia never would 
agree to a United Nations investigation of 
the Soviet rape of Hungary. But just as an 
investigation of Hungary was made over 
Moscow’s protests, so an investigation of Ti- 
bet should be made, too. 

If, as the Dalai Lama suggests, Red China’s 
objective is to wipe out all traces of Tibet 
and its people, then the records of civilized 
man at least ought to include the evidence 
of how it was done and by whom. 





Success Story of an Integrated Farm 
Co-op 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. -JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, a Wisconsin farm cooperative 
which has practiced vertical integration 
at the grassroots is thriving and has 
blazed a trail that many other rural 
communities would do well to imitate. 
Located in my home district, the A-G 
Cooperative Creamery of Arcadia grew 
out of two rival co-ops which were cut- 
ting each other’s throats. It is now a 
unified and expanding setup offering a 
variety of services to more than 1,000 
members. 

An article in News for Farmer Co- 
operatives, a publication of the Farmers 
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Cooperative Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, tells the success 
story of the A-G Co-op. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
clude this article in.the REcorp. 

VERTICAL INTEGRATION AT THE GRASSROOTS 


(By Henry H. Bakken and G. S. Grewal, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.) 


Too much cooperation of the wrong kind 
may be as bad as too little cooperation of 
the right kind. This was the conclusion of 
the farmers of Arcadia, Wis., in 1924. In 
this rich farming community the dairymen 
had formed two rival cooperative cream- 
eries, one called Glencoe and the other 
Arcadia, both located in the same village. 

After years of internecine war between 
the rival organizations, the only thing they 
had to show for their effort was indebted- 
ness, frustration, and ill will. The man- 
agers of the two associations had the good 
sense to realize the futility of such rivalry 
and they took the initiative in persuading 
the membership that they had much more 
to gain by working together than they 
could possibly hope to realize through con- 
tinuous competitive conflict. 

In 1925, this line of reasoning led to the 
merger of the two creameries under the 
name A. G. Cooperative Creamery. Arthur 
C. Schultz, former manager of the Arcadia 
Creamery, was selected to manage the new 
enterprise, with assets of about $40,000. 
From the beginning, Mr. Schultz has been 
dedicated to the notion that the primary 
purpose of a cooperative is to render sery- 
ice to its membership. 

As soon as the success of the new cream- 
ery was assured, the dairymen, many of 
them also poultry producers, took steps un- 
der Schultz’ leadership to convert the 
Glencoe Creamery building into a coopera- 
tive hatchery as a subsidiary of the A. G. 
association. They began the hatchery busi- 
ness in 1927 on a very modest scale, sup- 
plying the needs of some of their members 
who at the time maintained relatively small 
flocks of layers. 


BEGAN HANDLING FEED IN 1928 


Both cows and hens require feed, so in 
1928 the A. G. Cooperative Creamery began 
buying feed concentrates in wholesale quan- 
tities and selling its supplies directly to 
members from the car door. In 1929 it 
acquired an elevator building without mill- 
ing facilities to hold inventory supplies 
which might be obtained both from the 
standpoint of cash discounts and prices. 

Throughout the great depression years of 
the thirties, the Arcadians marked time, 
simply building and strengthening the or- 
ganizations they had established with such 
high hopes in the twenties. After this 
fateful decade passed, however, the A. G. 
Cooperative began bursting out at the seams. 
In 1941 the creamery reequipped to receive 
whole milk, and from that time on, less and 
less farm separated cream was received 
until all milk deliveries were in whole form. 
The demand during the war for milk powder 
hastened this development, and in 1945 the 
creamery installed a modern spray. 

By the year 1946, the best in this history 
of the creamery, it was diversified to the 
point where it offered for sale a number of 
dairy products such as processed whole milk, 
cream, skimmed milk, buttermilk, butter and 
milk powders. Total sales exceeded $1 mil- 


lion, and capital assets reached the quarter: 


million mark. 

Before 1944 the A. G. Cooperative Creamery 
was actually a private corporation operated 
informally as a cooperative. In 1944 it de- 
cided to reorganize and the new association 
was incorporated under chapter 185, Wiscon- 
sin Statutes, as a bona fide cooperative. 

In the meantime, the association was 
undergoing other changes. A new tile build- 
ing was constructed in 1941 to receive poul- 
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try for slaughter, and the hatchery con- 
tinued to expand in yolume of output to 
60,000 chicks annually. A new manager of 
the hatchery employed in 1942 pushed vol- 
ume up to 125,000 chicks in 1943, 150,000 
in 1944, and 175,000 in 1945. 

In 1950 the patrons and managers of A. G. 
became interested in the production of 
broiler chicks. A scouting party of the 
association was sent out on an investiga- 
tional tour of the broiler industry, notably 
in Indiana. What they saw on this trip, 
they liked. When they got home, they pre- 
pared a feast of chicken and invited busi- 
nessmen and intertested farmers to the 
banquet. 

On this occasion they gave a report of their 
findings. This was so inspiring that a com- 
plete program was drawn up to initiate the 
venture in the Arcadia area. Under the de- 
tails of this program, growers had to agree 
to: 
1. Finish four batches of birds per year, 
each in 10 to 12 weeks. 

2. Purchase chicks from the A. G. Co- 
operative hatchery. 

3. Use one brand of feed purchased from 
A. G. to insure uniformity of quality of the 
finished birds. 

4. Process and market their birds through 
the A. G. association. 

The first batch of broilers raised by four 
producers was delivered in May 1951. The 
management established a goal to produce 
at least 5,000 birds each week of unexcelled 
quality. More and more producers came 
forward to enter this program until pro- 
duction mounted to the point where new 
facilities for slaughter were required. In 
1952 the association acquired a brewery 
building in Arcadia and converted it into a 
poultry slaughtering and cold _ storage 
plant—beginning operations here early in 
1953. This building was destroyed by fire 
in January 1959. 

Production of broilers rose from 5,000 
birds weekly in 1952 to 60,000 in 1957. This 
annual production of 3 million birds weigh- 
ing approximately Million pounds live 
weight is now being delivered by 110 mem- 
bers. All broiler production is pooled on a 
quarterly basis and the average price realized 
by the association for each 12-week period 
determines the settlement price with the 
growers. 

In order to keep the broiler industry going 
on full schedule, 108 farmers keep laying 
flocks of approximately 65,000 breeder hens 
to supply the A.G. hatchery with a sufficient 
number of eggs to produce 3 million broiler 
chicks for 8 hatches of 450,000 per setting. 
In addition, another half million chicks are 
hatched to supply the farms with egg laying 
strains. This is the only cooperative hatch- 
ery in Wisconsin; it is also the largest hatch- 
ery in operation in the State. 


EXPANDED FEED FACILITIES 
To keep pace with the increasing demand 


grinding, mixing, and delivering supplies to 
the farms of its milk and poultry producers. 
In 1955; a new addition to the old elevator 


These new mills have many labor-saving 
devices for automatic loading and unloading 
and elevating or transferring supplies from 
place ‘to place in the mills. The association 

acquired bulk delivery trucks and effects 

a@ savings of $4 to $5 a ton compared with 
deli 

e A. G. integrated cooperatives of 

completed the fiscal year 1957 with 

volume of business approaching $7 

Payments in the form of equity 

totaled nearly $190,000. There are 

1,150 farmer patrons in the system 
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and their ownership in the business now 
exceeds the million dollar mark. 

Another facet of poultry production was 
initiated late in 1958 by A. G. in a program 
to market high quality, large eggs through- 
out the year. The main reason for this ven- 
ture in egg production is to take advantage 
of the high premium for large eggs at all 
times, and particularly during the months 
of September, October, and November. 


During 1959, the A. G. Cooperative will 
furnish each of its egg producers with ap- 
proximately 1,500 pullets a month to assure 
continuous production of large eggs. This 
association has already developed a market 
outlet for this quality in one of the best egg 
markets in the Middle West. 


Plans are afoot for further integration in 
producing, processing, and selling agricul- 
tural products grown in the Arcadia com- 
munity. The value of this association as a 
business builder to other enterprises in the 
area is inestimable. The success of the debt 
free A. G. Cooperative Creamery is contagious 
and the future appears brighter to folks 
within its sphere than in many other agri- 
cultural communities. Truly the farmers of 
Arcadia have blazed a trail that many other 
rural communities would do well to imitate. 


U.S.S. “Squalus” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
June issue of Klaxon, a publication by 
the U.S. Submarine Veterans of World 
War II under the editorship of Mr. Bob 
Parry, California commander, Subma- 
rine Veterans of World War II, contains 
a very interesting and informative article 
commemorating the 20th anniversary of 
the sinking of the submarine U.S:S. 
Squalus off the New England coast in 
May 1939. 


The Squalus disaster was one of those 
once-in-a-while occasions that ‘truly 
grips the heart and mind of the Nation. 
All of us, I am sure, were constantly at 
hand in spirit during the heroic Squalus 
rescue operations. Though, tragically, a 
number of men lost their lives, the whole 
country rejoiced over the fact that a 
newly developed rescue chamber proved 
successful in bringing alive to the sur- 
face a portion of the crew from the un- 
flooded sections of the submarine. 


I know many will be interested in read- 
ing this account of the Squalus disaster. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the Klaxon article for repro- 
duction in the Recorp: 


USS. “Squatus” (SS192) 


The -kéel of the soon-to-become famous 
SS192 was laid October 18, 1937, at the U.S. 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N.H., and on March 
1, 1989 was commissioned U.S.S. Squalus 
with Lt. Oliver F. Naquin, U.S. Navy, as first 
commanding officer, 

On May 23, 1939, while operating off the 
coast of New Hampshire and making her 
19th trial dive, the main induction valve 
failed to seat properly allowing water to 
flood the after section of the ship through 
the 31-inch line. She-settled stern first in 
240 feet of water, with 25 members of her 
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, submarine salvage experts began the dif- 
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crew and 1 civilian representative trapped 
in the flooded portion of the ship. 

Soon after the time her surfacing message 
should have been received, Rear Adm. C. W. 
Cole, commandant, Portsmouth Navy Yard, 
alerted her sister ship, U.S.S. Sculpin (SS 
191) to look for the missing submarine in 
the designated diving area. She soon spot- 
ted a redsmoke signal, marked the location 
and made contact with the personnel of the 
Squalus through the marker buoy, contain- 
ing a telephone, previously released by her, 


however, this contact lasted only a few mo-' 


ments before the cable was broken. The 
submarine had been on the bottom 5 hours 
by this time. 

Quickly the whole Nation was alerted. 
Divers, salvage, and submarine experts were 
immediately dispatched to the scene of the 
disaster. Preliminary observations were 
made by a Navy diver and at 11:30 the fol- 
lowing day the U.S.S. Falcon (ASR2), which 
had rushed to. the area from New London, 
Conn., lowered the newly developed McCann 
rescue chamber over the side and contact 
was established with the entrapped men 
through the forward torpedo room hatch. 
Fresh air, dehydrating material, food, and 
hot coffee were furnished the survivors. 
Harold C. Preble, civilian naval architect, 
Lt. (jg.) John C. Nichols, and five crew 
members made the first trip to the surface 
after having been confined in the sunken 
submarine for a period of 29 hours, thus 
becoming the first persons to use the Mc- 
Cann diving chamber for which it was in- 
tended—a result of improved rescue equip- 
ment after the experiences of the ill-fated 
$4 and S51 in previous years. 

The second trip of the chamber was com- 
pleted within the following hour, carrying 
Roland Blanchard, F2c.; Williem D. Boulton, 
Sic.; Lawrence J. Gainor, CEM; Judson T.. 
Bland, EMIc.; Lloyd B. Maness, EM38c.; Fran- 
cis Murphy, Jr., QMic.; Robert L. Washburn, 
S2c.; Warren W. Smith, SM2c.; and Raymond 
P. O’Hara, PhMic. 

The third trip followed without incident 
with nine survivors. 

The fourth and most harrowing trip com- 
menced at 7:45 p.m. to bring up the last of 
the known survivors, Lt. O. F. Nequin; Lt. 
W. T. Doyle, Jr.; Allen C. Bryson, Fic.; Eu- 


. gene D. Cravens, CMic.; Charles S. Kuney, 


Y2c.; Donato Persico, Slc.; Carol M. Pierce, 
M2c.; and Charles A. Powell, RM2c. 

While the diving chamber was being 
brought to the surface, the downhaul cable, 
which controlled the ascent of the chamber 
became fouled, making it impossible to con- 
tinue raising the chamber. It was decided 
to lower the chamber and send down a diver 
to unshackle or cut the downhaul cable, 
thereby freeing the chamber. This was ac- 
complished, but as the chamber was again 
being raised by the retrieving cable attached 
to the top of the charhber, the strain proved 
too great and the cable almost severed. The 
chamber was again lowered to the bottom. 

Two divers were sent down in quick suc- 
cession to bend on a new retrieving cable, 
but both became entangled in the myriad of 
cables and lines, could not accomplish the 
task, and had to be returned to the surface. 

Due to nightfall and weather conditions it 
was decided to attempt raising the chamber 
by the badly frayed retrieving cable. The 
chamber was deliberately ballasted to give it 
an almost negative buoyancy and it was 
raised gently by hand from aboard Falcon. 

The last of the survivors were evacuated 
at 0025, May 25, after 36 hours in the sub- 
marine and over 4 dramatic hours in the 
rescue chamber. 

A fifth trip of the chamber was made the 
afternoon of May 25 to the after torpedo 
room hatch to assure no survivors were in 
this section of the ship, and it was discov- 
ered the room was flooded. 

“Rescue operations. were secured and the 
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ficult and arduous task of raising Squalus 
from such a great depth. 

Major difficulties were encountered in the 
salvage operations due to the extreme depth, 
chilling waters, the stern being deeply im- 
bedded in mud and weather conditions. 

On August 12 the submarine was raised 
80 feet from the bottom, towed 2 miles, and 
then she struck an uncharted pinnacle and 
grounded. Finally on September 13, she 
rose from the bottom, her bow broke the 
water and then misfortune struck as she 
again plunged into the murky depths. That 
very same day the determined salvage crew 
again raised her and this time they met with 
success. That night, after laying on the 
ocean’s floor for 113 days, Squalus was towed 
home into the Portsmouth Navy yard, thus 
climaxing the grueling salvage task seldom, 
if ever, paralleled in the Navy’s history. 

She was decommissioned November 15, 
1939. : 

Immediately an extensive $1,400,000 over- 
haul was undertaken and she was recom- 
missioned May: 15, 1940, as U.S.S. Sailfish 
(SS192) “with Lt. Comdr. M. C. Mumma, Jr., 
as commanding officer and several of the 
Squalus survivors as members of her crew. 

The SS192, despite her unfortunate start 
in*the U.S. Navy, was in Manila Bay when 
World War II commenced, and on Decem- 
ber 13, 1941, fired a brace of torpedoes at 
three Japanese destroyers, scoring one solid 
hit, thus sinking one of the first enemy war- 
ships accounted for by the U.S. Navy, and 
received her baptism of 20 depth charges. 

After completing 12 war patrols, officially 
credited with sinking 45,029 tons, earning 9 
battle stars on the Asiatic-Pacific Area Service 
Ribbon, Presidential Unit Citation and Phil- 
ippine Defense Ribbon, she returned to her 
home at the Portsmouth Navy Yard, and on 
Navy Day, October 27, 1945, was decommis- 
sioned amid elaborate ceremonies and her 
conning tower now stands at the Navy Yard 
gate. 

The following personnel lost their lives in 
USS. Squalus: 

Ens. Joseph H. Patterson; James A. Aitken, 
FC3c.; John J. Batick, EMic.; Joshua Casey, 
Fic.; John A. Chesnutt, CMM.; Robert L. Cof- 
fey, EM2c.; Elvin L. Deal, MM2c.; Lionel H. 
Pletcher, EM3c.; Kenneth R. Garrison, CMM.; 
Robert F. Gibbs, TMic.; John P. Hathaway, 
Fic.; Eugene A. Hoffman, MMic.; Alexander 
B. Keegan, Sic.; John P. Marino, S2c.; Huie 
K. McAfee, EM2c.; Alfred C. Priester, TM2c.; 
Frank H. Schulte, MM2c.; Bascom 8S. Scy- 
phers, EMic.; Sherman L. Shirley, TMic; 
Jack J. Strong, MMic.; John M. Thomala, 
MMic.; Robert P. Thompson, SC3c (at- 
tempted to escape through the after battery 
compartment hatch, undogged the hatch, and 
his body was later washed out that hatch 
which was found open by the divers); Marion 
L. Ward, RM3c.; Robert R. Weld, F2c.; Donald 
a civilian, General Motors representa- 

ive. 

On this, the 20th anniversary of your su- 
preme sacrifice for your country and the U.S. 
submarine force, we the U.S. Submarine Vet- 
erans of World War II pause to remember and 
appreciate your devotion to duty and contri- 
bution to our submarines of today. 





Poison in Denver’s Water 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 


Speaker, our distinguished colleague 
from Michigan (Mr. DincEett] has regu- 
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larly called attention in the Appendix to 
water pollution. Let me add another 
entry. It is an article by Bill Miller 
which appeared in the June 21 issue of 
the Rocky Mountain News, which news- 
paper is widely circulated in the district 
I represent. 

It is my privilege, Mr. Speaker, to help 
call the attention of all Americans to the 
threat of our water, our greatest physical 
resource: 


Your Water Is THREATENED BY POLLUTION 
(By Bill Miller) 


Last weekend a Colorado Congressman 
charged that the U.S. Chemical Corps opera- 
tions at Rocky Mountain Arsenal have con- 
taminated underground water in the area. 

Representative Brron L. JOHNSON, Demo- 
crat, of Colorado, said the contamination 
“has ruined farms, destroyed plant and ani- 
mal life, and is threatening the water supply 
of Brighton.” 

This is just one phase of the water-pollu- 
tion problem in the Denver metropolitan 
area—a problem that is growing more and 
more complex as the population increases. 

Equally as shocking as JOHNSON’s disclo- 
sure, however, are these startling facts: 

During the winter months of low stream 
flow a waterplant in the area was taking in 
a domestic water supply for treatment that 
was 100 percent sewage flow. 

Most of the sewage-disposal plants in the 
area are overloaded. At peak periods opera- 
tors bypass the plants and dump raw sewage 
into streams. 

Downriver water districts, which use the 
stream water for domestic water supplies, 
are forced to treat this effluent and attempt 
to make it drinkable. 

Although State laws limit the amount of 
human waste pollution that can be dumped 
into streams, this limit is exceeded by many 
sanitation districts several hundred times. 

The same State laws outline a testing pro- 
cedure which measures the quantity of ox- 
ygen utilized in the biochemical oxidation of 
organic matter. This legal limit also is ex- 
ceeded several hundred times by many dis- 
tricts. 

Truck farmers north of Denver use this 
polluted water for irrigation purposes. Still 
unanswered is the question: Can this pol- 
luted water contaminate, vegetables? 

In and around Denever, there are 45 au- 
thorities in the business of collecting and 
disposing of sewage. 

Some experts are convinced that’s 44 too 
many. 

There are in the area 21 municipal sewage 
treatment plants—plus a half-dozen, includ- 
ing the one at Rocky Mountain Arsenal re- 
ferred to by Joknson, operated at military 
installations by the U.S. Government. 

Having this many treatment facilities in 
the area, at first glance, looks good. But 
most of them are too small. 


OVERLOADS ON PLANTS INCREASING 


They are overloaded now and the loads 
are increasing as the population grows. 

National studies show that per capita costs 
of these small plants are far greater than 
costs for large treatment plants. 

Thus, the collection and disposal of sew- 
age is one of the biggest, most expensive, and 
complex problems facing metropolitan Den- 
ver. It will get bigger, more expensive and 
more complex. 

It’s a problem that concerns every house- 
holder, every. community and special area 
water or sanitation district, cities—large and 
small—the State and the U.S. Government. 

There is no State money available for this 
purpose while Federal aid for the entire State 
in 1958 was limited to $636,675. 

The 1959 allotment from the U.S. Govern- 
ment for construction of sewage plants is 
ee All of it already has been spoken 

or. 
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Colorado’s Department of Health is re- 
sponsible for seeing that streams, lakes, and 
other waters of the State are kept free of 
pollution by human wastes. 

This agency tests stream water—and efflu- 
ent entering streams from sewage plants— 
to determine if State health laws. are being 
met. In most cases, they are not. 

A law, passed by the last general assembly, 
gives the department authority that pre- 
viously was lacking. 

A lawsuit developed between Denver and 
the department. 

DENVER ITSELF A VIOLATOR 

Denver, which has primary but no second- 
ary treatment of sewage, is an offender. 

In 1957, the State told Denver it should 
build a secondary treatment plant—at an 
estimated cost then of $8 to $10 million. 

Denever has not complied. 

Denever is not the only offender. Districts 
along Clear Creek (no longer very clear) also 
are violating State law. 

Clear Creek is a source of drinking water 
for thousands, from Golden to the stream’s 
junction with the Platte River. 

This water, of course, is filtered and chlori- 
nated before it is pumped into water lines. 

Clear Creek drains into the Platte River 
as does sewage from the Denever plant. 
Fortunately, no community below Denver 
now depends on the Platte for drinking 
water. 

Brighton, for instance, uses deep wells. 
But these wells are being endangered, ac- 
cording to Representative JOHNSON, by 
fault sanitation procedures at the arsenal. 

Streams and rivers in this semiarid area 
have still another vital function—that of 
recreation. 

Cherry Creek as it meanders through Den- 
ver is lined with concrete walls. It is bor- 
dered on both sides by trees, shrubs, and 
grass, The stream flow is small but pleas- 
ant. 

Denver violently opposes the plans of 
Glendale, a small community surrounded by 
Denver, to build a sewer plant and dump 
effluent into Cherry Creek. 

Regional planners tell us that, creeks and 
rivers, such as the Platte, Clear Creek, and 
Bear Creek, should be developed as recrea- 
tion sites. 

But continued use of them as open sewers 
can destroy their use for these purposes, 
For instance, the Platte, north of Denver, 
is worthless to fishermen. 

With population rushing toward the 1 
million mark, sewage—its collection and dis- 
posal—no longer can be ignored. 

Sewage, and the watercourses utilized to 
dispose of it, do not recognize political 
boundaries. 

Or do epidemics that could result if the 
problem is not solved. 

Sewage is not popular as a subject of 
polite conversation. 

But it’s a problem that multiplies, even 
though we would like to ignore it. 

It’s a problem that begs for metropolitan 
cooperation—one that cannot be solved 
without this cooperation, plus the expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars. 

The Rocky Mountain News will examine 
these problems and offer possible solutions. 


Executive Censorship 


—— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1959 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, studies con- 
ducted by the Special Subcommittee on 
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Government Information, at the direc- 
tion of Hon. Wiii1am L. Dawson, of Il- 
linois, chairman of the House Committee 
on Government Operations, show that 
only by constant vigilance can the Con- 
gress prevent unjustified restrictions 
which executive agencies seek to impose 
upon the availability of information to 
the Congress and the public. The sub- 
committee recently received from Sena- 
tor Husert H. Humpnrey, of Minnesota, 
an account of some of the censorship 
obstacles encountered by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Disarmament, of 
which the Senator is chairman. His 
statement illustrates the necessity for 
congressional committees to be ever alert 
for attempts by executive agencies to 
misuse secrecy labels which are intended 
solely for the protection of genuine se- 
curity matters, not for hiding informa- 
tion which may cause controversy or be 
against policy. 
The statement follows: 


EXPERIENCE OF THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
DISARMAMENT ON THE DECLASSIFICATION OF 
GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS AND TESTIMONY 

(Statement of Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
chairman, to the Special House Subcom- 
mittee on Government Information) 


Achieving a balance between informing 
the public and preventing the dissemination 
ef information which would be injurious to 
the Nation’s security is one of the great 
problems that confronts our Government at 
the present time. In this effort both the 
executive and legislative branches have a 
responsibility. 

The Congress has been wise to establish 
special committees to study this problem and 
to take or recommend action when agencies 
of the executive branch appear to be re- 
stricting unduly the availability of informa- 
tion to the public. In addition to these 
special cOmmittees the other committees of 
the Congress must also be alert constantly 
to guard against the deliberate or inadvert- 
ent suppression of important data when 
national security is not involved. 

The purpose of this testimony is to share 
with the Special Government Information 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations the experience of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee 
on Disarmament with the declussification of 
information by the executive branch. I am 
presenting this statement in response to a 
request from the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee, JOHN E. Moss. 

It is not my intention to suggest that the 
specific cases I cite be investigated further. 
Rather, it is to show that information is 
withheld for reasons that cannot be justi- 
fied in the name of national security and to 
stress the need for vigilance on this matter 
by all congressional committees. 

Over the past year the Subcommittee on 
Disarmament held a number of hearings, 
many of them in executive session. In all 
cases the executive session was held because 
the witness requested it. Usually, after such 
a session the transcript of the hearing was 
submitted to the executive agency or agen- 
cies imvolved for review. The executive 
agency then marked those parts of the tesiti- 
mony that, in its opinion, should remain 
classified. In order to determine whether 
this classification was justified, the subcom- 
mittee and its staff reviewed carefully the 
testimony after it was returned by the 
executive officials. When the reason for the 
classification was not self-evident, the execu- 
tive officials were questioned about it. Fre. 
quently @ reason other than security was 
given for restricting the information. When 
these erroneous reasons were pointed out the 
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executive officials often lifted the classifica- 
tion label. 

The experience of the Subcommittee on 
Disarmament suggests that in a great many 
cases the executive branch censors testimony 
for insufficient reason. In order to correct 
this practice the committees of the Con- 
gress and their staffs ought to review care- 
fully all testimony which executive depart- 
ments ask to have classified. The review 
should seek to determine the reasons for 
continued classification and whether they 
are valid. Such a procedure would redound 
to the benefit of the electorate by providing 
our citizens with an opportunity to. become 
better informed. Members of Congress 
would also be in a much better position to 
perform their constitutional responsibilities. 

The cases which follow illustrate the vari- 
ous points I wich to bring out: 

1. The Central Intelligence Agency, in re- 
viewing testimony given by a noted scientist, 
had classified a passage of testimony. When 
questioned as to why, the CIA official indi- 
cated he did not agree with the conclusion of 
the scientist and incorrect information 
should_not be given out. When challenged 
further on the point, the CIA representative 
agreed to let the scientist’s conclusion stand.1 

2. The Atomic Energy Commission at first 
classified portions of testimony given by one 
of its chiefs of divisions that there was no 
evidence the Soviet Union was developing, 
testing, or producing so-called clean nuclear 
weapons; that is, weapons with reduced 
radioactive fallout. The Commission was 
asked whether it was not in the interest of 
the United States to have this information 
brought out. The Commission reviewed the 
matter and decided that the information was 
of interest and agreed to leave in that portion 
of the testimony.” 

3. The Department of State had struck out 
of testimony questions by the chairman and 
answers by a witness regarding a study being 
made by the Government on U.S. oversea 
bases. When it was pointed out by the sub- 
committee that this information was con- 
tained in a news conference of the Secretary 
of State, the Department officials then said 
the testimony had been deleted because it 
seemed irrelevant. It was suggested that it 
was not the function of the Department in 
reviewing testimony for publication to rule 
on the relevancy of the discussion, parti- 
cularly questions the chairman considered 
sufficiently relevant to raise in the first place. 
The Department then agreed to leave in the 
discussion on the oversea base problem.? 

4. The Department of the Army and the 
Department of Defense classified testimony 
relating to the results of Operation. Sage- 
brush, simulated war maneuvers of the 
Armed Forces using tactical nuclear weapons. 
The Army refused to remove the classifica- 
tion even after it was pointed out that at 
the time of the maneuvers, in October 1955, a 
reporter wrote extensive stories about them 
and that these news accounts could only 
have been written as a result of considerable 
background briefing on the part of military 
Officers. Part of the reason why the Army 
wished to continue to classify the-informa- 
tion, according to one officer, was that the 
results indicated the Army didn't know quite 
what it was doing in the maneuvers. Even 
if this were true, said the officer, the infor- 
mation should not be released.‘ 

5. The Department of the Army requested 
the elimination from the record to be pub- 
lished several portions of testimony sub- 
mitted by Army Chief of Staff, Gen. Maxwell 
Taylor. When challenged on the classifica- 
tion, over 90 percent of what had been taken 
out was restored. Among the passages finally 
declassified were those containing general 
discussions of new nuclear weapons devel- 
opment and the tactical uses of these weap- 
ons. They also put back statements the 
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general had made on the necessity of im- 
proving our nonatomic or conventional 
weapons capabilities if a nuclear weapons 
test ban should go into effect, general infor- 
mation on the fabrication of nuclear weap- 
ons, expressions of opinion ng the re- 
liability of agreements with the U.SS.R., 
views on the psychological impact of a nu- 
clear test suspension on people around the 
world, and the effects of nuclear fallout.® 

6. The Government continues to classify 
significant information dealing with seis- 
mology, the study of earthquakes and move- 
ments in the interior of the earth. This 
includes testimony given before the Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee and documents sub- 
mitted to the subcommittee by executive 
agencies, The subcommittee has never re- 
ceived a satisfactory explanation as to why 
such studies should be kept secret.® 

The reason that such studies should be 
made available 4s that advances in the 
science of seismology are needed and neces- 
sary to improve our knowledge about the 
detection and identification of underground 
nuclear explosions. It is to the interest of 
the United States to speed up our work in 
this field so that we may have a better con- 
ception of the capabilities of a control sys- 
tem for the cessation of nuclear weapons 
tests. An expanded research program in 
seismology is essential and a number of well- 
qualified and prominent seismologists and 
geophysicists have recommended specific 
projects; yet, the detailed description of 
these projects and the estimates given for 
the workability of certain theories for the 
detection and identification of nuclear 
weapons tests remain closed to the public 
and to scientists throughout the country. 
What is particularly of concern is that some 
of our scientists who have visited the Soviet 
Union within the past year report that in 
some fields in seismology the Soviet Union is 
much more advanced than the Ynited States 
and that in many respects more money is 
being spent on fundamental research in 
seismology in the Soviet Union than is being 
spent in the United States. 

This suggests to me that the Department 
of Defense should not be the primary agency 
responsible for developing programs in the 
field of seismology and related scientific 
fields. Perhaps if this work were lodged in 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey of the De- 
partment of Commerce or the National 
Academy of Science, the scientists of the 
country would have access to the results of 
studies made and experiments conducted. 

The six cases discussed briefly illustrate 
that Government agencies mistakenly 
classify information and deny it to the pub- 
lic. These are not the only cases that could 
be cited, but I believe the ones I have sub- 
mitted amply demonstrate the need for vigi- 
lance on the part of congressional commit- 
tees to review carefully all transcripts which 
contain classified information. If this is 
done, then perhaps executive agencies, too, 
will exhibit greater awareness of the public’s 
need to know and will exercise greater care 
in the future in the classification of testi- 
mony. 

I would not want to end this statement 
without emphasizing that in most cases over- 
classification of information is not a delib- 
erate effort to deceive the people or to protect 
the Government from criticism. Generally 
I think it is due to a habit of being over- 
cautious; in other words, to follow the rule 
to classify when in doubt. 


1Hearings of the Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament, “Control and Reduction of Arma- 
ments,” pt. 17, testimony of Dr. Hans Bethe, 
Pp. 1539, discussion of the number of earth- 
quakes occurring each year in the U.S.S.R. 
and Chinal equal to a given yield of nuclear 
explosive. 

2Hearings of the Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament, “Control and Reduction of Arma- 
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ments,” pt. 16, ow of Brig. Gen. Alfred 


4 ptf testimony of Wiliam 0 Foster, pp. 


malities of the Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament, “Disarmament and Foreign Pol- 
icy,” pt. > ae of Gen. Maxwell D. 
Taylor, p. 

6 Tbid., pas 116, 117, 118, 119, 133, and 136. 

¢ Since preparing this statement I am 
pleased to report that some of this informa- 
tion has been released. Some material con- 
tained in the Berkner Report on Seismic 
Improvement was released on June 12. There 
is the possibility that more of such informa- 
tion will be forthcoming. 





The American Philippine Science 
Foundation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I take 
great pleasure in reporting that one of 
our most loyal and stanch allies, the Re- 
public of the Philippines has embarked 
seriously upon a program of scientific 
development .and modernization. To 
help promote this movement a group of 
tried and true friends of the Philippines 
have inspired, formed and organized the 
American Philippine Science Foundation, 
led by Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, the Philip- 
pine Ambassador to the United States 
and President of the Fourth Assembly of 
the United Nations, as president, the dis- 
tinguished Nobel physicist, Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton, as cochairman and His Excel- 
lency, Carlos P. Garcia, as honorary pres- 
ident. 

This group includes Messrs. Alexander 
D. Calhoun, vice president of the First 
National City Bank of New York; James 
Jacobson of the Chase Manhattan Bank; 
Mr. Paul C. Smith, former editor and 
general manager of the San Francisco 
Chronicie and former president and 
board chairman of the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co.; Mr. John E. McKeen, 
president of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc.; Dr. 
George E. Armstrong, formerly Surgeon 
General of the U.S. Army and now vice 
president in charge of medical education 
at New York University; Mr. Richard 
Reuter of CARE; Prof. Frederick Pfitz- 
patrick of Columbia; Mr. Max Abelman, 
philanthropist and former officer Manu- 
facturers Trust Co,, and public relations 
expert, and other prominent citizens. 

The events leading to this important 
Coxclogenens may be summarized as fol- 

Ows: 

Founded in 1954, for the first 5 years 
of its existence, the Foundation engaged 
in an educational campaign in the 
Philippines on the essential role that 
science and technology play in the viabil- 
ity of a modern nation. This campaign 
reached a climax when Dr. CoTui, for- 
merly professor of experimental surgery 
at New York University, founder and 


vice president of the American Bureau . 
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for Medical Aid to China and now direc- 
tor of laboratories at the Creedmoor In- 
stitute, was invited by President Ramon 
Magsaysay early in 1957, to study the 
science needs of the islands. The report 
of the survey was finished after the late 
President’s untimely death and was ren- 
dered to President Garcia in April and 
June 1957, months before the advent of 
Sputnik I. 

In part I of the report, attention was 
drawn to the dangerous scientific and 
education deficit of the country and a 
nine-point program was recommended. 
These points called for all-out Govern- 
ment support of scientific work, for the 
establishment of a coordinating agency 
close to the Chief Executive, for the 
enhancement of science education, for 
revision of tax laws to attract philan- 
thropic aid, for simplification of admin- 
istrative machinery to expedite scien- 
tific development, and finally for the 
Philippines deliberately to assume the 
role of the cultural center of southeast 
Asia. In part II, untapped sources of 
possible aid from abroad were pointed 
out; namely the thousands of American 
friends of the Philippines and the large 
overseas Filipino communities in the 
United States. 

This program coincides with that of 
the present administration in the Phil- 
ippines. During the Philippine congres- 
sional session of 1958, Republic Act No. 
2067, fathered by Senator Emanuel 
Pelaez and called the magna carta of 
Philippine science, was passed, provid- 
ing for speedy development of science 
and technology. The National Science 
Development Board was established, 
with the chairman, Dr. Pauline J. Gar- 
cia, formerly Secretary of Health, en- 
joying a 6-year term and having cab- 
inet status. Science teaching is being 
intensified and science talent searches 
have been instituted under the direction 
of the Science Foundation of the Phil- 
ippines, of which Dr. Juan Salcedo, Jr., 
formerly Secretary of Health, is Presi- 
dent. An intensive research effort on 
Kadang-Kadang, a disease threatening 
the coconut industry, the industry of 
greatest magnitude there, has been in- 
itiated. Modernization is also taking 
place in other scientific fields. 

Meanwhile, here, the APSF in the 
United States is shifting from the edu- 
cational role to a more active one. Pres- 
ident Garcia, on his visit to this country 
in 1958, made a sizable personal con- 
tribution to help get the activities un- 
derway and smaller sums have been 
contributed by American firms and over- 
seas Filipino groups. The support of 
CARE was won in spending over 3 high 
school sciencé libraries with prom- 
ise of 17 more when the need arises. 
With its still slender resources, the 
APSF has sent over information on up- 
to-date world science and educational 
developments. However,. more, much 
more, aid is needed to bring the scien- 
tific structure of the Islands to the point 
where it will be able to sustain a nation 
of now 24 million and rapidly growing. 

All patriotic Americans should rejoice 
in this development and I call upon all 
and sundry, private individuals as well 
as corporate bodies and foundations, to 
do their utmost to encourage this move- 
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ment. Its philosophy is in perfect con- 
sonance with that of the report of the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee, 
recently made public. There is probably 
no better way to help the Filipinos help 
themselves for all time than this of help- 
ing them build their scientific structure 
and thus enabling them to achieve the 
fulfillment of their national destiny. In 
the ultimate analysis, their failure will 
be our failure and their success our suc- 
cess and science and technology may 
well spell that difference, for in this 
rapidly changing world, scientific prog- 
ress is national defense in depth for 
them, for us and for the entire world. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of June 20, 1959: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Acer, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 
JuNE 20, 1959. 

The Mutual Security Act (foreign aid) 
passed 271 to 192 (ALGER against) after 3 
days’ debate. Approximately $3,500 million 
was involved, mainly allocated to military 
assistance ($1,440 million), economic ($1,- 
900 million)—which includes defense sup- 
port ($750 million), Development Loan 
Fund ($700 million), technical assistance 
($209 million), special assistance ($250 
million), and contingency fund ($100 
million). 

Military assistance goes to 37 countries 
(26 of these also get economic aid). Our 
1,700 combat ships, 42,000 planes, and 900,- 
000 men are increased by our allies by 2,500, 
30,000, and 4.9 million, respectively. We also 
maintain 250 oversea military installations 
to support our far-flung Strategic Air Com- 
mand .(SAC). Since inception in 1949, 
United States has spent $22 billion and 
other nations $122 billion in the joint mili- 
tary effort. (Yugoslavia got $800 million.) 
NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Organization) 
gets most of the funds, although South 
America, the Mideast, Asia, and Far East are 
included. 

Economic assistance ($1,900 million) is 
dispensed as defense support. Development 
Loan Fund, technical assistance, and special 
assistance. Defense support goes to 12 na- 
tions—Korea, Republic of China (on For- 
mosa), Vietnam, Philippines, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Thailand, Pakistan, Iran, Turkey, 
Greece, and Spain. Actually, it is twofold, 
(1) Outright grant to help support economi- 
cally the increased military capability, and 
(2) grants and loans to develop economi- 
cally the industries and standard of living. 
The Development Loan Fund is continued 
and expanded by $700 million to provide 
increased loans, repayable in local currency 
(so this becomes a gift). Technical assist- 
ance is offered to 49 countries and 9 terri- 
tories, designed to introduce innovations 
and increase skills, also to improve stand- 
ards of living with emphasis on health, edu- 
cation, agriculture, industry to lay basis for 
long-term benefits. We provide (1) US. 
technical experts, (2) materials for demon- 
stration projects,. (3) education in this 
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country for foreign people, (4) U.S. colleges 
contracting to organize educational institu- 
tions in foreign countries. Special assist- 
ance provides health and education pro- 
grams in West Berlin, Afghanistan, Bolivia, 
Burma, Ethiopia, Haiti, Indonesia, Israel, 
Jordan, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Nepal, So- 
malia, Sudan, Tunisia, and Yugoslavia. This 
is conceived to be “economic aid that is nec- 
essary to achieve political, economic, hu- 
manitarian, or other objectives of the 
United States.” The contingency fund is at 
the disposal of the President for discretion- 
ary use to further any aim of the act as the 
President may see fit. 

Historically, foreign aid extends the lend- 
lease philosophy of World War II. Earlier, 
aid in World War I was in the form of loans 
with interest, some later canceled. After 
World War II, $3 billion was spent through 
UNRRA (United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation) in liberated countries to purchase 
goods for immediate needs. Then the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund was established 
for currency convertibility, and the World 
Bank for reconstruction loans. The Marshall 
plan for Buropean economic recovery pro- 
vided $5 billion a year for 4 years. Always, 
the overall purpose was twofold: (1) Sur- 
vival from aggression; and (2) continuation 
of our free society. The magnitude of U.S. 
foreign aid is $124 billion since July 1, 1940, 
to June 30, 1959, $49 billion through World 
War II, and $75 billion since then (plus this 
bill). In addition, we have $3,420 million 
in international funds. 

The area of agreement in debate over for- 
eign aid includes recognition of the need for: 
(1) Disaster relief to other nations; (2) com- 
batting the threat of Soviet imperialism; and 
(3) stable economic relationships of the 
United States and other nations in their re- 
spective growth. The area of disagreement 
embraces everything else. Probably there are 
as many differing views as there are Mem- 
bers of Congress. Basically, there seem to 
be two prevalent attitudes. Some believe 
governmental foreign aid is necessary and 
permanent in the immediate and long-run 
interest of the United States, that weaker 
eountries must be aided, that the national 
interest is in the humianitarianism of our 
Government. Others believe in the “fortress 
America” argument, that the United States 
must concentrate on its own military 
and economic strength, relying less On strong 
allies, and that humanitarianism or charity 
begins at home and is not, as now practiced, 
the role of government. 

Perhaps arguments for and against will 
highlight these differences. For (1) help 
build a strong free world alliance essential to 
U.S. security; (2) help US. allies build ade- 
quate defenses without imperiling their basic 
economy; (3) provide a more economical de- 
fense for United States in money and man- 
power; (4) help deter Soviet aggression and 
to meet it more effectively if deterrence fails; 
(5) help raise living standards in the less 
developed areas and thus make Communist 
claims less attractive; (6) lay foundation for 
world prosperity by building self-sustaining 
economies; (7) help develop favorable atti- 
tude toward United States; (8) help stimu- 
late increased private American investment 
in underdeveloped areas; (9) help increase 
American exports and develop markets in 
underdeveloped areas; (10 help provide em- 
ployment for Americans. 

Arguments against (generally in same 
order): (1) United States is providing much 
larger percentage (of its national income) 
on military contribution than the allies. Are 
our allies really neutrals? Will these nations 
use’ these arms against each other or us? 
(2) United States is imperiling its own econ- 
omy by giving away borrowed money. US. 
debt is greater than that of all the world, 
it operates at a deficit, ite gold supply is 
being drained by these gifts to others, its 
currency is becoming soft in the world mar- 
ket. (8) Such outpouring of our wealth, 
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therefore, is not the economical way. Any- 
thing imperiling our basic economic strength 
weakens (a) our military potential and 
capability, and (b) our freedom, now and 
for future generations. (4) We do not deter 
Russian aggression by spending when one 
of their own dedicated aims is to “spend us 
into bankruptcy.” (5) The fallacy of com- 
munism successfully preying on poverty is 
not borne out in fact, though many accept 
it unquestionably. Raising economic stand- 
ards does not, in itself, dispel communism, 
(6) Self-sustaining economies cannot be im- 
posed by US. dollars or know-how, but by 
development from within the individual 
country. (7) The attitude toward United 
States will not be determined by monetary 
help. We cannot buy friends or allies. (8) 
Private American investments will result 
from presence and recognition of oppor- 
tunity for profit. (9) Foreign aid as a sub- © 
sidy for American business,and employment 
is wrong. On the contrary, such aid has 
built industries abroad for which taxpayers 
paid and which now compete with our in- 
dustries and our employment to U.S. detri- 
ment, although it may not be a permanent 
dislocation. 

Unanswered questions include: (1) What 
is effect and relationship between foreign aid 
gifts and trade balance between recipient 
nations and United States? (2) Has U.S. 
private investment gone up or down in these 
nations? (3) Have these nations benefited, 
measured by their economic growth? (4) 
How much buying is done abroad and in 
United States with these foreign aid dollars? 
(5) How much have private U.S. banks 
loaned to private investors in foreign eco- 
nomic endeavors? (6) What relationships 
are there between the Export-Import Bank, 
the World Bank, and foreign aid’s Develop- 
ment Loan Fund to particular nations? (7) 
Is the investment guaranty program sound? 
(8) How much Public Law 480 agricultural 
surpluses aré given away in relationship to 
foreign aid, and how much and what happens 
to these local currencies thus generated? As 
I see it, the foreign aid program is self- 
defeating and is badly in need of review. 
We help neutrals or enemies and alienate 
friends. We rely on materialism when free- 
dom, free enterprise, and deep-seated 
spiritual beliefs are our ruling precepts. We 
expound charity, simultaneously manipu- 
lating our gifts as instruments of foreign 
policy. This confuses everyone, including 
ourselves. 

My conclusions are these: (1) Our Gov- 
ernment intends that foreign aid shall be 
continuous and global; (2) the threat of 
Communist aggression rules out our continu- 
ing to dispense lavish foreign aid when our 
own economy is threatened and our defenses 
are inadequate; (3) in a number of recipient 
countries our foreign aid helps to strengthen 
political systems hostile to our own; (4) our 
foreign aid speeds rather than retards the 
growth of communism; it inflates our econ- 
omy; it is partially responsible for the alarm- 
ing flight of gold from our control; it is 
destroying our foreign markets and increas- 
ing unemployment among American workers; 
(5) by the very nature of the foreign aid we 
extend, it must be inefficient and wasteful; 
and (6) our governmental foreign aid pro- 
gram is unsound in principle. 

My recommendations are these: (1) That 
our traditional generous private charity and 
governmental grants to relieve disaster be 
continued; that we encourage the expansion 
of our private missionary efforts; (2) that in 
countries which we are morally obligated to 
defend and which are directly threatened 
with Red aggression, military assistance— 
for the time being—should be continued, 
but on a realistic basis; (3) that foreign aid 
which directly or indirectly promotes gov- 
ernments that are hostile to our constitu- 
tional concepts of government be terminated 
immediately; (4) that so long as govern- 
mental foreign aid is continued, the recipient 
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should pay a part of the cost of the 
project; that our aid should terminate when 
the conditions on which that request is based 
have been remedied; that private technical, 
scientific, and educational assistance be ex- 
tended only to friendly peoples who seek our 
aid on a cash or loan basis; (5) that until 
foreign aid is terminated, the Congress take 
steps properly to exercise close supervision 
and control over the manner in which all 
foreign aid funds are being spent; that all 
future economic aid, plus what can be sal- 
vaged from unexpended foreign aid funds, be 
diverted to and handled by the Export-Im- 
port Bank; (6) that the $3.9 billion re- 
quested by the President for the fiscal year 
1960 be reduced $2 billion and that each 
year thereafter foreign aid be substantially 
reduced until terminated within 3 years; 
and (7) that military matters be left to our 
military and foreign affairs be left to the 
State Department, and their existing organ- 
izations, so we can dismantle the huge 12,500 
person foreign aid bureaucracy, and stop the 
duplication of effort. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of Unifica- 
tion of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a concurrent resolu- 
tion which expresses the sense of Con- 
gress that the President extend official 
greetings from the United States to the 
people of Italy on the occasion of the 
centennial anniversary of the unity of 
Italy, which occurs in March of 1961. 
In connection with the celebration that 
is to be held that year in the city of 
Turin, the cradle of Italian unity, the 
resolution provides for official participa- 
tion by the United States in the cele- 
bration in recognition of the progress 
and achievements of the people of Italy 
during the past century. 

The centennial anniversary of the 
unification of Italy and its emergence 
as a free and united nation capable of 
shaping its own destiny is a great event 
in the history of the Western World. I 
believe it would be of invaluable bene- 
fit to the whole free world to partici- 
pate in this celebration, in order to 
demonstrate to nations all over the 
globe what a free and determined peo- 
ple can achieve. I am informed that a 
major international exhibit will be held 
in connection with this anniversary 
celebration which will ‘stress. the 


achievements of human labor and the. 


human mind over the last 100 years. 
In that case, the free world will have 
much to gain by this exhibit, while the 
neutral and the anti-Western nations 
will have much to learn from it. 

One hundred years ago this month, in 
June 1859, the troops of the Kingdom of 
Sardinia were victorious over the forces 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire in bat- 
tles at San Martino and Solferino in 
northern Italy. They were supported by 
the French Army, their ally in the war 


against a numerically superior enemy. 
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When the smoke of battle had subsided 
and the short war of 1859 had ended, 
it was clear that the decisive struggle 
for the unification of Italy under an 
Italian ruler had been.won. Although 
Austria still held Venice, its grip on the 
rich Po Valley had been broken loose 
and a great nationalistic tide surged 
forward with increasing speed. 

The goal of the unity of Italy, the 
dream of the creation of a single nation 
out. of a myriad of small states, many 
of them under foreign domination, but 
all of them maladministered and eco- 
nomically unbalanced, was now moving 
forward. ‘The small kingdom of Pied- 
mont and Sardinia, under the liberal 
King Victor Emmanuel II, had become 
the guiding force behind the unity 
movement which became known in his- 
tory as “Risorgimento Italiano,” a new 
political renaissance. Victor Emmanuel 
was fortunate in his choice of a Prime 
Minister, the celebrated Camillo Benso 
di Cavour, one of the outstanding states- 
men of the 19th century. 

Following the retreat of the Austrians 
from Milan and Lombardy, the latter 
regions accepted the rule of King Victor 
Emmanuel. A few bold political strokes 
in 1859 and 1860 resulted in the annex- 
ation of the many small states, following 
plebiscites expressing the will of the 
people. It is in this period that we learn 
of the exploits of Garibaldi and his vol- 
unteers in the expedition which ¢ul- 
minated in the downfall of the Bourbon 
dynasty in the campaign of 1860. Gari- 
baldi’s name has since become legendary 
and is known to millions of schoolchil- 
dren the world over. There were, how- 
ever, many other able and patriotic Ital- 
ian leaders who labored for years to help 
make Italy what it is today—one of our 
most trusted allies and a dependable 
friend- 

The Risorgimento was truly a na- 
tional movement and a great magnetic 
force that was forging a strong nation 
out of small and weak siates. Their 
citizens were all of common blood, com- 
mon language, and common national as- 
pirations, yet they were subject to dif- 
ferent laws, different rulers, and differ- 
ent destinies. The patriots, who were 
condemned as conspirators, were jailed 
and tortured. They were the Italian 
counterpart of the Paul Reveres and the 
Benjamin Franklins in America, of 
Washington, Jefferson, Adams, and the 
others who fought in the American Rev- 
olution and gained the independence of 
our Nation. 

In post-Napoleonic Europe of the 
19th century it was difficult to intro- 
duce innovations to the people stressing 
the principles of freedom as proclaimed 
by the victory Of the American Revolu- 
tion and embodied in the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. The United States was a new na- 
tion, comprised of people who settled on 
@ new continent and shaping their own 
history as they went along, but free 
from any historical bondage once they 
were successful in casting off British 
domination, This was not true, how- 


these two nations suffered from the old 


bondages of feudalistic practices and the 
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absolute rule of too many and inept 
hereditary princes and kings. 

Centuries of political divisions had 
created barriers which seemed insur- 
mountable. Forces totally alien to Italy 
had become entrenched over the years, 
such as Austrian domination in the 
north, the Bourbon dynasty in the south 
and in Tuscany, and others. If a new 
nation had to be created, it required a 
truly national movement with concomit- 
ant forces working in each region to- 
ward a common goal. It also required 
as leader one of the small states active 
in the national movement. The King- 
dom of Piedmont and Sardinia was the 
logical leader, since it took the lead in 
granting to its suvjects a liberal con- 
stitution in 1848 and in forming a con- 
stitutional government along demo- 
cratic lines. It had the necessary lead- 
ers, the administrative organization and 
a willing ruler. to accept this challenge. 

Over the coming 2 years, between now 
and 1961, the people of Italy will relive 
the events and the experiences asso- 
ciated with the struggle for unity a cen- 
tury ago, It is to be hoped that they 
will find renewed strength to tighten the 
bonds of their national unity in order to 
enable Italy to emerge unscathed from 
the ideological struggle of today, which 
threatens to undo from within what has 
been achieved over the past century. 
There will be many celebrations as the 
events of 100 years ago are relived in 
ceremonies in all parts of the country. 

The major national celebration, how- 
ever, will take place in the city of Turin, 
the capital of Piedmont and the recog- 
nized cradle of Italian unification in 
1861. There, in the austere Baroque 
palace which housed the first parlia- 
ment of the delegates of Italy, where 
modern Italy was proclaimed a unified 
nation in March 1861, solemn cere- 
monies will be held to observe this 
centennial anniversary. 

From March to October 1961 a series 
of spectacular events will reenact those 
fateful years of Italian history and three 
major exhibitions will bear witness to the 
progress of Italy and of world civiliza- 
tion over the last century. Two of these 
exhibitions are to be devoted strictly to 
Italy, its history and its achievements. 
The third exhibition is to be interna- 
tional in characier and scope, and all 
nations have been invited to participate. 
The organizing committee, which is pre- 
sided over by the Premier of Italy, the 
Honorable Antonio Segni, intends to 
honor at these exhibits the accomplish- 
ments of human labor in the various na-~ 
tions, their well-being, their” cultural 
progress, and their efforts to improve 
the standard of living of their people. 

U.S. participation in the celebration 
has been officially presented to the U.S. 
Government by the “Comitato Per Le 
Celebrazioni Del Primo Centenario 
Dell-Unita d-Italia”—Committee for the 
Celebration of the First Century of 
the Unification of Italy—through the 
good offices of the Italian Embassy in 
Washington. The above-mentioned 
committee is represented here by the 
America-Ifaly Society, a private non- 
profit organization whose offices are 
located in New York. Mr. Peter Grimm 
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is president of the society and Mr. 
Peter G. Treves is treasurer. 

No doubt this initiative will have also 
the full support of all the organizations 
of Americans of Italian extraction, and of 
all of the associations, agencies, and in- 
dividuals in this country who care for 
the development of intimate relations of 
friendship existing between Italy and 
the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to introduce 
this concurrent resolution designed to 
express the friendly feelings of the peo- 
ple of the United States toward the 
people of Italy as they approach their 
centennial anniversary as a unified and 
independent nation. I trust that we 
shall participate, together with other 
nations, in the great celebrations sched- 
uled in 1961 as a token of our esteem and 
our moral support of Italy’s unity and 
independence in this crutial period in 
world affairs. 





The Risks in Rejection of Fake Soviet 
Negotiations Are Less Than the Risks 
in Going Through the Motions While 
the Kremlin Gains Time To Wear Down 
or Divide the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following article by 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer: 


West BERLINERS PREFER NEGATIVE TO 
NEGOTIATION 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


Berirn.—Whatever the final outcome of 
negotiations with the Russians about this 
city, thoughtful Berliners believe they will 
have served no useful purpose. The reason 
is, they say, when a thug demands your 
pocketbook you do not negotiate with him 
about it. You tell him where to go. There- 
fore, they would have preferred that the 
Western Three had simply answered the So- 
viet ultimatum with a ringing “No.” For 
they favor the status quo over any likely 
alternative. 

Their reasons are three. First, they be- 
lieve that a refusal to negotiate would have 
brought the reunification of Germany nearer, 
and not postponed it further, by convincing 
the Russians that the westerners are not go- 
ing to give an inch—even—until Germany 
is reunited. 

Second, they fear that any concessions to 
the Soviets over Berlin are bound to lead the 
Russians to ask for more concessions and 
eventually get them—naturally, all for the 
sake of peace. 

Third, they feel that Berlin is such a thorn 
in the Soviet flesh that eventually the Rus- 
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sians will be willing to pay a lot for having 
it removed. They are aware of the English 
contention that “the West is weaker at Ber- 
lin, short of war, than the Russians, there- 
fore must be ready for concessions.” This 
they laugh at. 

For they think they know that the Krem- 
lin could not wage a successful war and has 
even more reason for avoiding it than the 
West. Naturally, in any war, they know even 
better than Prime Minister Macmillan that 
they and their city would be the first victims. 
Yet they have convinced themselves that if 
the West is unwilling to fight if necessary 
for Berlin, it will eventually have to sur- 
render or fight somewhere else. Many ac- 
cuse the British in particular of being ready 
to purchase a brief peace with the USSR. 
at Germany’s expense. 

Yet although they insist that Berlin must 
and will be both free and reunited at some 
not too distant day, actually they have been 
disappointed so many times that their opti- 
mism is wearing thianer. In 1945, when 
Germany and their city were divided, they 
felt sure that the Western allies would soon 
catch on to Soviet intentions and compel 
Moscow to free its unwilling captives. 

This confidence was confirmed by the suc- 
cessful Anglo-American airlift. Then in 
1953, at the time of the East German revolt, 
when the West failed to intervene, it fell 
with a dull thud. It has never entirely re- 
vived since. Even the acceptance of nego- 
tiations with the Soviets over an insolent 
Soviet demand for an independent West 
Berlin has dealt it a severe blow. 

Now, the West Berliners who discussed the 
matter with me feel each further year of 
division lessens the chance of reunification 
without war. For if Western flexibility is 
doing nothing else, it is weakening the will 
to resist of the East Germans. It is to com- 
plete this weakening, West Berliners believe, 
that Khrushchev is so determined to get the 
Western Powers out of Berlin. 

Khrushchev’s German victims are not 
growing to like communism any better but, 
having lost most of their hope in an ap- 
proaching liberation, they are beginning to 
wonder if the Communists, after all, do not 
have the laws of history on their side. 

Germans have always bowed to a strong 
government that knew its own will. Com- 
pared with the nervous pacifists of the West, 
Soviet Communists certainly seem full of 
unyielding determination. “They play to 
win,” was the way a West German described 
the German Communist leaders. Sooner or 
later, he and other West Berliners feel, the 
people of East Germany are likely to come to 
terms with their Communist masters, not 
because they are reconciled, but because 
they can see no hope of a change. 

Obviously any such loss of hope would 
make German reunification more difficult if 
not impossible. Reunification is the only 
thing—short of surrender by the West—that 
can at long last end the cruel and unnatural 
plight of a city cut in two by politics. 

Therefore, West Berliners oppose not only 
anything that even looks like a concession 
to the Russians but any possible Western 
desire to make free Berlin less disagreeable 
to Ehrushchev and company. For, as an 
economics professor insisted with great 
heat, “The only way to get anything from 
the Russians is to make it dangerous for 
them to refuse. Believe me, Moscow is even 
less prepared for war than Washington. For 
God's sake, tell your President not to be 
bluffed by empty Russian threats.” 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 

to print and deliver upon the order of any 

Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 


from the ConGrREssIonaL REecorp, the person ° 


ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Tribute to John W. Carpenter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, some of the great chapters of 
American history have centered around 
the rise of a farm boy to a position of 
great eminence in business and industry. 

Such was the story of John W. Car- 
penter, who, at 77, died last week in 
Dallas. In the passing of Mr. Carpenter, 
his home town, his State, and his Na- 
tion suffered a loss. 

His first job, at 19, was with a utility 
company in east Texas, where he dug 
postholes for $30 a month. He later re- 
turned to head the same company. 

But, despite the high positions he later 
held in business and industry, Mr. Car- 
penter remained a friend of the farmer, 
and believed that prosperity came from 
the soil. 

He once expressed his philosophy this 
way: 

I like farming. I like to improve Mother 
Earth. I like to make two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before. 


The Dallas. News, in an editorial of 


June 18 and a news story of June 17, set 


down in words the feeling of John Car- 
penter’s friends and neighbors when 
they learned of his passing. I ask unani- 
mous consent that both be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Dallas Morning News, June 18, 
1959] 


A Great CITIZEN 


The Horatio Alger prescription for success 
has drawn American satire’s attention for 
decades, but it stands up well as a recipe 
for living. It was a simple thesis that the 
man who lives a clean life, works hard, gives 
his best, forges ahead. Probably John W. 
Carpenter did not read Horatio Alger in his 
youth—he did not have time. But he lived 
up to the prescription. His was that kind 
of a life. He was that kind of aman. And 
he succeeded. 

John Carpenter believed in the concrete 
things upon which communities and regions 
can build to greatness, in light and power, 
in mass transport in highways, in what 
water can do and what can be done with 
it. He reached the top by working for and 
with these things. Texas Power & Light and 
Southland Life stand high as monuments 
to his lifework. He has-not lived to see what 
will be eventually his greatest contribution 
to his native region and State, the completed 
development of the Trinity River, 


Dallas has lost a great citizen. Our good 
fortune was that John W. Carpenter was 
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spared to a long and full life in which his 
powers could be and were exercised to the 
fullest for Dallas, Tex., and the Nation. 


[From the Dallas Morning News, June 17, 
1959] 


TRIBUTE Parp TO CARPENTER, A Farm Boy WHO 
, Workep His Way Up 


John W. Carpenter, who throughout his 
77 years built monuments to himself in the 
hearts of the countless he helped by his 
genius and who lived to see a great monu- 
ment in stone and steel tower over the city 
he loved, is dead. 

“The loss will be great, for he was a great 
citizen and a great friend of Dallas and her 
people,” declared a shocked and saddened 
friend of some 30 years, Mayor R. L. Thorn- 
ton. 

Carpenter, a farm boy who worked his 
way to the top by helping others—for he be- 
lieved that the best way to help others was 
to broaden their opportunities to help theni- 
selves—was chairman of the board of the 
Southland Life Insurance Co. 

The loss of the man who had long been 
identified as a builder of Dallas and Texas 
was already beginning to be felt Tuesday 
night as word of his unexpected death spread 
among his longtime friends and associates. 

Mayor Thornton said of him: “He was one 
of the most vigorous citizens of his age. He 
was always on the firing line for Dallas.” 

Ben H. Wooten, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas, declared that “his 
foresight, vision, and courage has been one 
of the great factors in the building of Dal- 
das, the State and the Southwest.” 

Expressing sorrow at the news of Carpen- 
ter’s death, Lester T. Potter, president of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce, commented: 
“We should particularly recognize that he 
was a great man * * * productive over a 
period of many years in the life of his com- 
munity.” 

“His death,” said Potter, “leaves a loss, 
there’s no question about that.” 

Through most of his lifetime, Carpenter 
had been associated with the public utility 
business. Long a friend of the farmer, he 
believed that prosperity came from the soil. 

He once said, “I like farming. I like. to 
improve Mother Earth. I like to make two 
blades of grass’ grow where only one grew 
before.” 

His intense devotion to agriculture was 


exemplified by his work with the Texas Re- — 


search Foundation at Renner, which he 
served as cochairman of the board of trustees. 

And, he believed that electricity was one 
of the ways that prosperity could come to 
the farmer. In 1932, he wrote, “If Texas 
agriculture is to be made a healthy, prosper- 
ous industry the farmer must have avail- 
able a standard of living equivalent to that 
of his city neighbor, with equal training 
and responsibility. 

“Electricity is another, an important one, 
of the many agencies which are making it 
possible to realize this goal.” 

Carpenter expanded his theory into thou- 
sands of miles of transmission lines reaching 
into rural homes throughout the State. 

His first job, at 19, was with the Corsicana 
Gas & Electric Co. where he dug postholes 
ey He later returned to head 


company. 
He came to Dallas in 1917 as vice president 
and general manager of Dallas Power & Light 


Co., later assuming the same position with 
the Texas Power & Light Co. which he later 
headed. 

A big-framed man with a strong jaw and 
steady gray eyes, Carpenter throughout his 
life kept the driving energy and habits of 
hard work that in his early days carried him 
in 7 years from a newly hired posthole digger 
to a utility company executive. 

Deliberate of movement, he was quickly 
able to concentrate his entire attention on 
any subject brought up and his associates 
loved to tell him his mind worked swiftly 
as a steelirap, enabling him to make prompt 
decisions, and act immediately whatever the 
circumstances. 

That his energy was abundant was mani- 
fested in the fact that he managed or organ- 
ized nearly 25 major companies in the South- 
west, including some 11 utility companies, 
the Southland Life Insurance Co., Lone Star 
Steel Co., and the St. Louis & Southwestern 
Railway .Co, 

Carpenter had been president of the 
Trinity Improvement Association and is 
credited with having as much to do with 
the Trinity’s development as any other man, 

There is practically no civic, charitable, 
or community enterprise of any type which 
he has not headed or of which he has not 
been a director. 

A Dallas leader onea said of him: “If I 
were asked to pick out the most powerful 
single citizen of this town, I think I'd pick 
Carpenter. This is a town of many powers, 
not just one; but I have a feeling Carpenter 
could probably push more issues one way 
or the other than any man.” 

On April 4, this year, he saw dedication 
of the huge, towering building of the com- 
pany which he headed push its way higher 
than any other building in Dallas, or any 
west of the Mississippi. 

Just as he believed in the advancement 
of the farmer, he believed in the education 
of his fellow human beings. 

He was instrumental in the establishment 
of Texas Technological College at Lubbock 
and served on its first board of regents. He 
held an honorary LL.D. degree from the col- 
lege. Later Southern Methodist University 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
doctor of engineering. 

Throughout his varied and fruitful life he 
never forgot his beginning. 

“IT am,” he said once, “a sentimentalist. 
Which is all right-as long as you don’t let 
it run away with you.” 





An Interview With Senator Humphrey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an interview 
with the senior Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. HumpHrey] by Courtney Sheldon, 
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and published in the Christian Science 
Monitor of June 10, 1959. 

The exchange demonstrates the keen- 
ness of mind of the senior Senator from 
Minnesota. I think the Senate will find 
his comments most edifying. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

New Tactics To Win Ossectives—A CAapPIraL 

INTERVIEw WiTH SENATOR Husert H. 

HUMPHREY 


(By Courtney Sheldon) 


(Third in a series of interviews on Capitol 
Hill to record the viewpoints of Senators 
SYMINGTON, KENNEDY, and HuMPHREY, each 
of whom is generally considered a serious 
prospect for the Democratic presidential 
nomination in 1960.) 


WasnuIncton.—Minnesota Senator Husert 
H. HuMPHREY, once a college professor in po- 
litical science, twice elected mayor of Minne- 
apolis, and now a leader of the northern, 
liberal wing of his party and the possible 
choice of that faction for the Democratic 
presidential nomination next year: 

Believes that a Soviet move toward an ac- 
ceptable nuclear test ban agreement is oné of 
the things that Khrushchev will make at a 
summit conference. 

Recommends that the United States pro- 
gram its farm production 5 to 10 years in 
advance to help underdeveloped countries 
improve their diets and feed their hungry. 

“What issues do you feel the Democrats 
should concentrate on in 1960, Senator 
HuMPHREY?” 

“Well, I think you will find that issues will 
vary in different areas of the country. In 
my part of the country, the utter failure of 
this administration’s agriculture policy will 
still be an issue, for example. 

“A countrywide issue will be the failure of 
the administration to really plan economic 
growth. Now here is a difference, I think, 
between liberal Democrats and Republicans. 
Some of us believe in the broad outlines of 
national planning for economic growth. 

“I believe, for example, that we can’t leave 
things to the accident of chance. I think 
that in the light of the kind of competition 
we are facing internationally from Soviet 


communism we have to make better use of 


our resources. / 

“There are some limits to them and they 
ought to be programed and utilized. At the 
same time we must provide the widest op- 
portunity for individual decision within that 
great national plan. We do, however, need 
goals to strive for—objectives to accomplish.” 

“Now on international affairs what issues 
of consequence do you anticipate?” 

“Well, here the Republicans take fixed pos- 
itions and try to hold them without getting 
into the field of maneuver and using new 
tactics to win objectives. 

“We haven’t won anything. We have been 
lucky to hang on. The same administration 
that tried to repudiate the doctrine of con- 
tainment, which we had for a period after 
the Soviets were pressing so hard in Western 
Europe, has embraced containment even 
more than the previous administration. 

“It has been incapable of understanding 
the social revolution that is going on in the 
world. Conservative government, by its na- 
ture, tends to embrace the status quo. It 
approaches change with fear and timidity.” 

“Would you favor more or fewer periodic 
summit meetings just to exchange views?” 

“I would favor more. I wish we could 
make these summit meetings a little less 
of a circus or bazaar. Meetings of heads of 
state would be better if there were not quite 
so much headline attention until something 
was done.” 
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“You favor more contacts with the Soviets 
all along the line, such as yours with Khru- 
shchev?” 

“I wish you could see the volume of let- 
ters that comes everytime any American, 
including myself, meets with the Soviets. 
You’d think that somehow or other we were 
going to catch political leprosy. 

“It seems to me we have more to gain from 
meeting with them than they have from 
meeting with us. And I enjoy the idea of 
intellectual competition, as well as political 
and psychological competition. 

“I like to have the opportunity of telling 
the Soviets a little about the way of our life, 
and doing it in a friendly and polite manner, 
and I think it is a good idea for them to see 
our country. They live under gross miscon- 
ception as to what American lifé is all about. 
This misconception could lead to dangerous 
miscalculations.” 

“Do you feel that we have gone too far 
or not far enough in our efforts to the So- 
viets on a nuclear test ban agreement?” 

“I really believe that in the past few 
months we have been very sincere and have 
gone quite a way with the Soviets on a policy 
of trying to reconcile differences. I had a 
feeling in January that maybe we were being 
@ little too stiff. That has been changed. 

“While bringing to the attention of the 
Geneva delegations the new scientific data, 
we have demonstrated a willingness to adapt 
ourselves to this new material and to give 
the Soviets an opportunity to join with us 
in further scientific research for better means 
of inspection. 

“I hope the Soviets will come around ulti- 
mately and I think they will. I believe this 
is one of the things that Khrushchev will do 
at a summit conference.” 

“If that did not come about, would you 
favor unilateral banning of atmospheric 
tests?” 

“Yes. Atmospheric tests, I would. I be- 
lieve we have nothing particularly to gain, 
in atmospheric tests militarily and we have 
a great deal to lose, both psychologically 
and possibly in health. 

“We can do these tests underground. We 
can do them at extraordinarily high alti- 
tudes which is a much safer process from 
a human health point of view.” 

“Now on the farm problem, is there really 
any feasible long-range solution?” 

“A sound national agricultural policy must 
be based on expanded soil conservation; ade- 
quate farm credit; continued research not 
only in production but in uses of food and 
fiber; a price support or income protection 
system designed to aid the family farm pro- 
duction pattern—with definite ceilings on 
the total of commodity loans or payments to 
any one farm producer. 

“Farm. price supports should be extended 
only when farmers accept production and 
marketing controls; there should be no sup- 
ports for products or producers who fail to 
comply with necessary production regula- 
tions. 

“And finally the means of income protec- 
tion or price supports should be varied— 
whatever works best for any commodity or 
producer. By this I mean the Secretary of 
Agriculture should be authorized to use 
crop loans, compensatory payments, pur- 
chases, extended credit, and even retirement 
of unneeded acres. 

“Production plans must include not only 
the domestic and normal export needs, but 
also food and fiber for strengthening our 
foreign policy in the food deficit areas, plus 
food for the needy at home—possibly the use 
of food stamps for those on social security 
plus others who regeive all too inadequate 
allowances. 

“I believe that this Nation would be bet- 
ter served by an agriculture of smaller units. 
I suggest that we look upon this production 
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of food and fiber as a great economic asset 
in the cold war and that we utilize it as part 
of a definite international economic aid 
program; that we work with the under- 
developed countries and see what their food 
deficits are, and then start to help these 
countries improve their diets and feed their 
hungry. 

“This programing of farm production for 
international use should be done 5 to 10 
years in advance so that the recipient nations 
and our farm people can plan on it.” 





Statement by Dalai Lama Made at Recent 
Press Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the official 
translation of the prepared statement 
issued by the Dalai Lama in Mussoorie, 
India, on June 19, be incorporated in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the trans- 
lation was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: . 

[From the New York Times, June 21, 1959] 
TEXT OF DALAI LAMA 


Ever since my arrival in India I have been 
receiving almost every day sad and distress- 
ing news of the sufferings and inhuman 
treatment of my people. I have heard al- 
most daily, with a heavy heart, of their in- 
creasing agony and affliction, their harass- 
ment and persecution and of the terrible 
deportation and execution of innocent men. 
These have made me realize forcibly that the 
time has manifestly arrived when, in the 
interests of my people and my religion and 
to save them from the danger of near anni- 
hilation, I must not keep silent any longer 
but must frankly and plainly tell the world 
the truth about Tibet and appeal to the con- 
science” of all peace-loving and civilized 
nations. 

To understand and appreciate the signifi- 
cance and implication of the recent tragic 
happenings in Tibet, it is necessary to refer 
to the main events which have occurred in 
the country since 1950. tI is recognized by 
every independent observer that Tibet had 
virtually been independent by enjoying and 
exercising all rights of sovereignty, whether 
internal or external. This has also been 
impliedly admitted by the Communist gov- 
ernment of China, for the very structure of 
the terms and conditions of the so-called 
agreement of 1951 conclusively show that it 
was an agreement between two independent 
and sovereign states. 


AGGRESSION IS CHARGED 


It follows, therefore, that when Chinese 
armies violated the territorial integrity of 
Tibet they were committing a flagrant act 
of aggression. 

The agreement which followed the invasion 
of Tibet was also thrust upon its people and 
Government by threat of arms. It was never 
accepted by them of their own free will. 
Consent of the Government was secured 
under duress and at the point of bayonet. 

My representatives were compelled to sign 
the agreement under a threat of further 
military operations against Tibet by invad- 
ing armies of China leading to the utter 
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ravage and ruin of the country. Even the 
Tibetan seal which was affixed to the agree- 
ment was not the seal of my representatives 
but a seal copied and fabricated by Chinese 
authorities in Peiping and kept in their 
possession ever since. 

While I and my government did not vol- 
untarily accept that agreement we were 
obliged to acquiesce in it and decided to 
abide by its terms and conditions in order 
to save my people and country from the 
danger of total destruction. 


MINISTERS FORCED OUT 


It was, however, clear from the very be- 
ginning that the Chinese had no intention 
of carrying out the agreement. Although 
they had solemnly undertaken to maintain 
my status and power as Dalai Lama they 
did not lose any opportunity to undermine 
my authority and sow dissension among my- 
people. In fact, they compelled me, situ- 
ated as I was, to dismiss my Prime Ministers 
under the threat of their execution without 
trial because they had, in all honesty and 
sincerity, resisted the unjustified usurpation 
of power by representatives of the Chinese 
Government in Tibet. 

Far from carrying out the agreement they 
began deliberately to pursue a course of 
policy which was diametrically opposed to 
the terms and conditions they had them- 
selves laid down. 

Thus commenced a reign of terror which 
finds few parallels in the history of Tibet. 
Forced labor and compulsory exactions, sys- 
tematic persecution of the ‘people, plunder 
and confiscation of property belonging to in- 
dividuals and monasteries, and the execu- 
tion of certain leading men in Tibet—these 
are the glorious achievements of Chinese 
rule in Tibet. 

During all this time, patiently and sin- 
cerely, I endeavored to appease my people 
and to calm down their feelings and at the 
same time tried my best to persuade the 
Chinese authorities in Lhasa to adopt a 
policy of conciliation and ‘friendliness. In 
spite of repeated failures, I persisted in this 
policy till the last day, when it became im- 
possible for me to render any useful service 
to my people by remaining in Tibet. It is 
in these circumstances that I was obliged 
to leave my.country in order to have it from 
further danger and disaster. 


COMMISSION IS PROPOSED 


I wish to make it clear that I have made 
these assertions against Chinese officials in 
Tibet in full knowledge of their gravity be- 
cause I know them to be true. Perhaps the 
Peiping government are not fully aware of 
the facts of the situation but if they are not 
prepared to accept these statements, let 
them agree to an investigation on the point 
by an international commission. On -our 
part I and my government will readily agree 
to abide by the verdict of such an impartial 
body. ' 

It is necessary for me to add that, before 
I visited India in 1956, it had become in- 
creasingly clear to me that my policy of 
amity and tolerance had totally failed to 
create any impression on the representatives 
of the Chinese Government in Tibet. 

Indeed they had frustrated every measure 
adopted by me to remove the bitter resent- 
ment felt by my people and to bring about 
a peaceful atmosphere in the country for 


the purpose of carrying out necessary re-. 


forms. As I was unable to do anything for 
the benefit of my people, I had practically 
made up my mind, when I came to India, not 
to return to Tibet until there was a manifest 
change in the attitude of Chinese authori- 
ties. I therefore sought the advice of the 
Prime Minister of India, who has always 
shown me unfailing kindness and consider- 
ation. After his talk with the. Chinese 
Prime Minister and, on the strength of as- 
surances given by him on behalf of China, 
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Mr. Nehru advised me to change my deci- 
sion, 
NEHRU’S ADVICE FOLLOWED 

I followed his advice and returned to 
Tibet in the hope that conditions would 
change substantially for the better and I 
have no doubts that my hopes would have 
been realized if the Chinese authorities had 
on their part carried out the assurances 
which the Chinese Prime Minister had given 
to the Prime Minister of India. 

It was, however, painfully clear soon after 
my return that the representatives of the 
Chinese Government had no intention to 
adhere to their promises. The natural and 
inevitable result was that the situation 
steadily grew worse until it became impos- 
sible to control the spontaneous upsurge of 
my people against the tyranny and oppres- 
sion of the Chinese authorities. 

At this point I wish to emphasize that I 
and my government have never been op- 
posed to reforms which are necessary in the 
social, economic and political systems pre- 
vailing in Tibet. We have no desire to dis- 
guise the fact that ours is an ancient so- 
ciety and that we must introduce immedi- 
ate changes in the interests of the people 
of Tibet. In fact, during the last 9 years 
several reforms were proposed by me and 
my government but every time these meas- 
ures were strenuously Opposed by the Chi- 
nese in spite of a popular demand for them, 
with the result that nothing was done for 
the betterment of the social and economic 
conditions of the people. 


LAND REFORM DESIRED 


In particular, it was my earnest desire that 
the system of land tenure should be radi- 
cally changed without further delay and 
large landed estates acquired by the State 
on payment of compensation for distribu- 
tion among tillers of the soil. But the 
Chinese authorities deliberately put every 
obstacle in the way of carrying out this just 
and reasonable reform. I desire to lay stress 
on the fact that we, as firm believers in 
Buddhism, welcome change and progress 
consistently with the genius of our people 
and the rich traditions of our country but 
the people of Tibet will stoutly resist any 
victimization, sacrilege and plunder in the 
name of reforms, the policy which is now 
being enforced by representatives of the 
Chinese Government in Lhasa. 

I have attempted to present a clear and un- 
varnished picture of the situation in Tibet. 
I have endeavored to tell the entire civilized 
world the real truth about Tibet, truth 
which must ultimately prevail however 
strong the forces of evil may appear to be 
today. I also wish to declare that we Bud- 
dhists firmly and steadfastly believe in peace 
and desire to live in peace with all peoples 
and countries of the world. Although re- 
cent actions and policies of the Chinese au- 
thorities in Tibet have created strong feel- 
ings of bitterness and resentment against 
the Government of China, we Tibetans, lay 
and monk alike, do not cherish any feelings 
of enmity and hatred against the great 
Chinese people. 

PEACEFUL SOLUTIONS SOUGHT 


We wish to live in peace and ask for 
peace and good will from all countries of the 
world. I and my Government are therefore 
fully prepared to welcome a peaceful and 


amicable solution of the present tragic prob- _ 


lem, provided that such a solution guaran- 
tees preservation of the rights and powers 
which Tibet has enjoyed and exercised with- 
out any interference prior to 1950. - 

We must also insist on the creation of a 
favorable climate by the immediate adoption 
of essential measures as a condition prece- 
dent to: negotiations for a peaceful settle- 
ment. We ask for peace and for a peaceful 


settlement but we must also ask for mainte- 
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nance of the status and right of our state 
and people. 

To the gentlemen of the press I and my 
people owe a great debt of gratitude for all 
that you have done to assist us in our strug- 
gle for survival and freedom. Your sym- 
pathy and support have given us courage 
and strengthened our determination. Icon- 
fidently hope that you will continue to lend 
the weight of your influence to the cause of 
peace and freedom which the people of Tibet 
are fighting for today. Gentlemen, I thank 
you one and all on behalf of my people as 
well as on my own behalf. 





Alton McClellan, Texas Baptist Father of 
the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Alton McClellan, a courageous and 
respected citizen of Stamford, Tex., has 
recently been named Texas Baptist 
Father of the Year. 

This event is made especially note- 
worthy by the fact that Mr. McClellan 
is a victim of polio, and has been para- 
lyzed in his legs by his deadly disease 
since 1943. But this is not all; polio has 
stricken Alton McClellan’s wife and son 
as well. Fortunately, the latter two are 
now fully recovered. The story of Al- 
ton McClellan is an inspiring one. It is 
another illustration of the importance of 
medical research, a cause which is being 
so efiectively led by_the distinguished 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. HI. ] 
and the distinguished junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. NEuUBERGER]. I hope 
Senators will find the story of Alton Mc- 
Clellan, as reported in the Dallas Morn- 
ing News, of much interest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article and the editorial 
from the Dallas Morning News of June 
18, 1959, entitled “Baptist Dad of Year 
Led in Polio Struggle” and “Baptist Dad 
of Year,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Baptist Dap or YEAR LED IN POLIO STRUGGLE 

The Salk vaccine didn’t come soon enough 
for Alton McClellan of Stamford, who was 
named the 1959 Texas Baptist Father of the 
Year, Wednesday. 

Polio has struck three times at the radio 
repairman’s home. McClellan will never walk 
again, but fortunately the disease left no 
permanent scars on his wife and son who 
also fell victim to polio. 

McClellan, the father of three children, 
used his experience to help teach his boy to 
walk again. “I knew how tough it was for 
him,” he said. 

A devout Baptist, McClellan said it is more 
important for a father to set a good example 
for his children than to be able to walk. 

Sponsored by the Baptist Standard, denom- 
inational magazine, and the 11',-million- 
member Baptist General Convention of 
Texas, the award is made each year to honor 
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Texas Baptist fathers who have made out- 
standing contributions to Christianity, 

McClellan was stricken with polio after re- 
turning from the first all-American bomber 
raid over Rome in 1943. He was later sent 
to a veterans’ hosiptal in Arkansas for 14 
months. 

He came out of the hospital in a wheel- 
chair, still paralyzed in the legs but able to 
use of the upper part of his body. 

After finishing his education at Texas Uni- 
versity and marrying his hometown sweet- 
heart, McClellan returned to Stamford to 
join his father in the radio repair service 
business. When his father died in 1953, Mc- 
Clellan took over the shop and expanded it 
to include television repair. 

The family leads a normal life, filled with 
hobbies, music lessons, and church activities. 

In addition to teaching a Sunday-school 
class, McClelian has been a deacon for 6 
years, an officer in brotherhood, teaches in 
study courses, and is active in training union. 

Asked his advice on raising children, Mc- 
Clellan said: ‘Fathers need to play more with 
their children and be more liberal with old- 
fashioned discipline when it is needed.” 





DaD OF THE YEAR 


The Baptists of Texas have the custom to 
pick out the Baptist Father of the Year. For 
1959 he is Alton McClellan of Stamford. 

McClellan fell victim to polio while in the 
service in 1943, came out of 14 months in 
hospitais deprived of the use of his legs by 
paralysis, but otherwise very much of a man. 
This he proved by finishing his education at 
the University of Texas, marrying his home- 
town sweetheart, and joining his father in 
the radio repair business. 

Polio attacked both his wife and his son, 
but both recovered completely. McClellan 
taught his own son to walk again. He sup- 
ports his family and has a thriving shop. He 
teaches a Sunday-school class and is an of- 
ficer in his church. Legs or no legs, he is 
still tall in the saddle. 

McClellan of Stamford is quite a man. 





A Christian Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Henry 
L. Lyon, pastor, Highland Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, Montgomery, Ala., recently 
delivered a sermon.entitled, “A Christian 
Home,” which should interest the people 
of every race and creed. 

Dr. Lyon is known for his unselfish 
work for all people and is one who loves 
his fellow man. 

The sermon follows: 

A CHRISTIAN HoME 
(A sermon delivered by Dr. Henry L. Lyon, 
pastor, Highland Avenue Baptist Church, 

Montgomery, Ala., May 3, 1959) 

Scripture (Genesis 2: 15-25; Acts 16: 15b): 
“Come into my house, and abide there.” 

In the beginning we read a passage 
(Genesis 2: 15-25) that gives us a word pic- 
ture of the first home, that of Adam and 
Eve. And now we come to Acts 16: 14-15. 
“And a certain woman named Lydia, a seller 
of purple of the city of Thyatira, which wor- 
shipped God, heard us: whose heart the Lord 
opened, that she attended unto the things 

which were spoken of Paul.” Here we find a 


* He was only 5 years old at this time. 
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good woman, a good Christian, who minis- 
tered to God’s servants as they held a revival 
meeting on the river’s bank at Philippi. 
“And when she was baptized, and her house- 
hold, she besought us, saying, ‘If ye have 
judged me to be faithful to the Lord, come 
into my house, and abide there.’” Lydia 
extends an invitation, “Come into my house.” 
What was she saying? “Paul and Silas, I 
invite you,to come into my home.” That is 
one of the highest privileges any individual 
has, that he can exercise in the life that now 
is. It works two ways: first, the privilege of 
saying “I have a home and I invite you to 
come to my home”; second, it is a privilege 
to be invited into a real home. I had rather 
be invited into a home (and I mean every 
word of it) than to receive an invitation to 
any meeting regardless of whatever the occa- 
sion might be. When I am invited to a 
home, I am invited into a unit, a segment of 
the greatest institution of the entire world. 
It was established many, many years before 
Jesus Christ came into the world. 

The picture of the first home is very inter- 
esting. Man was formed of the dust of the 
ground and God breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul, 
made in the spiritual image of God. We are 
further told that God looked down on the 
man and saw that it was not good for him to 
be alone. God now provides Adam with a 
wife. God caused a deep sleep to possess 
him. A rib closest to man’s heart is removed 
for the purpose. God did not take a part of 
his head to symbolize that woman was to be 
above man; neither did he take a part of 
man from his lower extremities to symbolize 
that woman was to be beneath man. 
Woman came from a place very close to the 
heart of man, that she might be loved by him. 
So we see this picture of the first home, that 
of akingdom. When we think of a kingdom, 
We think of a king and a queen. And that 
is just the teaching of both the Old and the 
New Testament. The father is the king and 
the mother is the queen; not ruling, not 
reigning, not bossing, but near and dear to- 
gether in the home—loving one another, 
working together, serving together, building 
together. And one day the highest, the most 
God-given privilege that any man or woman 
ever enjoys is theirs—to give to the world a 
son or daughter. This privilege is to make 
this world a better place in which to live or 
a more sinful world. All this being true, 
Highland Avenue Baptist Church is giving 
an entire week with the emphasis upon the 
importance of the home, the Christian home. 
This is true also throughout the entirety of 
the Southern Baptist Convention—praying 
in our homes, meeting at the church, re- 
dedicating our homes to God. 

Home is so important this morning. I 
realize that I am a product of my own home 
where my mother and father lived. This last 
week it was necessary for me to go to the 
State Department of Archives and History 
here in our city to look up some information 
concerning those who have gone before me, 
loved ones and relatives. It was neces- 
sary for me to get photostatic copies of 
several sheets of the past census reccrds— 
some going back to 1850. The 1850 census 
record was so fragile that they had to 
microfilm it, and we had to look at the rec- 
ord through a special machine. We came 
on to the census of 1860, 1870, and 1880, and 
on ‘to later years. Here is one of the photo- 
stats of the 1870 census. As I look down 
here I find the name of my great-grand- 
father and great-grandmother. In a later 
census I see the name of my own father. 
As I 
looked at all those pages and studied the 
information, I could not help but say to 
myself again, “What I am to a large extent 
has been determined by what these people 
were back there in those days.” 

There are some people who would have you 
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believe that what.you are is determined al- 
together by acquired characteristics, by that 
which one gets from environment. In this 
picture, we see the development of char- 
acter in the light of one being @ sponge; 
that you absorb character by the process of 
moral osmosis without exercising much ef- 
fort—free from thoughtful decisions. But 
don’t you believe that. Life is shaped and 


. fashioned by environment, but also I want 


you to know that medical scientists believe 
and recognize that the bites, the urges, the 
stings, the biases of life are inherited. Blood 
does tell. Blood is certainly involved in 
those factors that determine how high or 
how low an individual will go. You can- 
not wave your hand and say “I will dismiss 
blood; I will dismiss everything that has 
gone on before me, and what I am right 
now I am going to be the master and king 
of it.” 

Not only does blood tell with us who are 
living now but it will tell with unborn 
generations. There are going to be some 
of your boys and girls who are going to 
wrestle with some terrific difficulties in life, 
and those difficulties are going to constitute 
that which you and you and this preacher, 
all of us, have passed on down to them in 
the body, in its structure, in the bites, the 
stings, and urges of life. And what about 
the institutions—God’s institutions of home, 
church, and government, that we shall hand 
down to posterity? This means that those 
of us who are mothers and fathers right 
now ought to recognize that the greatest con- 
tribution we can make to the world is not 
by making large amounts of dollars and in- 
vesting those dollars; in building social pres- 
tige. The greatest contribution you make is 
the kind of young men and women you give 
to the world. I am wondering on the basis 
of what has already happened in your home 
with your little boy and girl (maybe some of 
you have young men or women who will 
graduate from college this year) what their 
future will be. I ask you to face the ques- 
tion on the basis of how much you pray 
and the moral and spiritual example set by 
you in the home. What can the world an- 
ticipate coming to guide and sustain it 
insofar as the contribtuion from your home 
is concerned. 

I believe these things are right in the deep 
of my heart. This morning I made this 
statement to a group of intermediates: “In 
the days of your courtship, in the days of 
your schooling, realize that one day you will 
stand before the marriage altar and take the 
marriage vows to make a home. This ought 
to be of such great importance that, as you 
look into the face of the boy or girl you go 
with, you should challenge your heart with 
this question: ‘What may I expect in the 
way of a home if I stand before the marriage 
altar one day to take this man or this woman 
to be my companion? Can I afford to con- 
sider marriage with him or her when I re- 
alize that this one will be the father or 
mothers of my children’?” This is long range 
thinking. That is building for the tomor- 
rows. These teachings are not found in the 
textbooks of today. Oh, they do have a few 
courses in eugenics—but they do not have 
the spiritual sting that causes young people 
to want to be something and to help others 
to be something. 

I would be a traitor to truth if I did not 
say to you that the American home of 1959 
is involved with two great enemies. The 
first I do not hesitate to mention, nor the 
second. The first is alcoholic beverage. 
You say “Why, oh why, preacher, can’t you 


preach a sermon without preaching on al- 


eoholic beverage?” I have been doing a lot 
of thinking in the last few days and read- 
ing in the paper about the five men who 
escaped from Kilby Prison the other day. I 
am somewhat confused about the State of 
Alabama. We build our Kilby Prison, our 
Draper Prison, and we put men in prison 
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when they violate the laws of our State, 
when they commit crimes of passion when 
their blood has been fired by alcoholic bev- 
erage. We send them to prison and yet, at 
the same time, Alabama is in the liquor 
business. I was talking with a prisoner who 
said “I bought the liquor that put me in 
prison from a State of Alabama liquor 
store.” 

There is no place whatsoever for alcoholic 
beverages in the home whether you drink a 
lot of it or whether you just drink your 
cocktails. It reaches down on the inside 
and takes away the very marrow of woman- 
hood and manhood. The American home 
literally staggers in its stupor of drunken- 
ness and debauch. That is our first enemy. 

If you have ever opened your mind and 
heart, please open them now. The next 
danger that faces the American home is that 
which certain people would do to the 
human race in these hours. I am not a 
fanatic. I want you to face the truth. In 
these hours the Supreme Court and the 
Congress of the United States are willing to 
make a social experiment and thereby gam- 
ble with the future of America on the basis 
of saying that if we integrate and amalga- 
mate into one race, we will settle all of our 
problems. This calls for a complete in- 
vasion of the American home. 

If God had wanted one race, he would not 
have brought into being different races. The 
existence of different races is the work of 
God. Some of us as older people pull our- 
selves away and say, “I will have nothing 
to do with it. All of my children are grown 
up and married.” As grandfathers and 
grandmothers you need to consider the pos- 
sibility of becoming the grandparents of a 
mulatto. You say “But there is no danger 
of that happening in my family. We are 
well bred.” The brainwashing operation of 
the present hours speak differently. 

In these hours, not only the children and 
the young men and women but even the 
grandparents have been brainwashed. What 
kind of homes are we going to have tomor- 
row in America? Let me give you a picture 
of the future. If we continue to accept the 
integration propagande of this hour, we are 
going to have standing at the altars of some 
of our churches a white girl and a Negro 
boy, or vice versa, being married by some 
of the white preachers who say today that 
you cannot be a preacher of the Gospel un- 
less you believe in integration of the races. 
And what are we going to have and see in 
our hospital nurseries? Dear God, help us. 
You are going to see a mixed breed of peo- 
ple. I appeal to white people. I appeal to 
Negroes. Let’s save America. Let’s save our 
homes from the ravages of this certain trag- 
edy. It is not right under God and I am 
willing to give my life defending the truth. 

Some say “Our preacher gets excited and 
I wish he would shut up.” Why do you want 
me to shut up? Is it because you are in 
business and you are- afraid that someone 
will think you have the same ideas that 
your preacher has—might mean the loss of 
a customer? A certain member of my 
church said that not long ago, and he sug- 
gested that I move. I am not moving. I 
am the pastor of Highland Avenue Baptist 
Church, a church of white people, and it is 
going to stay that way if I have anything 
to do with it. 

We are about to go into summer camps 
and your boys and girls will be told: “If you 
want to be accepted; if you want to do that 
which is right, you are going to have to 
practice integration and amalgamation.” 
This will do untold harm to the future 
homes of our country. 

The glory of the home is seen in its devo- 
tion to God. The American home should 
support the church. Some of you support 
every other institution, some of them good, 
and have given many dollars in their sup- 
port. Some of you have not given one 
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dime to the support of your church. Wake 
up and support your church, not oniy with 
dollars but by your presence and prayers. 
A chair occupied by your boy or girl in 
Sunday school can be a means toward keep- 
ing them out of the electric chair. 

We are in a predicament today. We have 
men in responsible positions of public lead- 
ership who say they want to do something 
for little children. Oh, I appeal to your 
heart as I appeal to my own heart—let’s do 
something for all little children: white, 
black, yellow, red, all children; let’s bring 
them to God and teach them that God loves 
every one of us, and that one is just as 
sacred in his sight as the other. There is 
not a white boy or white girl in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., that is fit to be the husband 
or wife of a Negro woman or a Negro man. 
And there is not a Negro man or Negro 
woman that is fit to be the wife or hus- 
band of a white man or white woman. Why 
is this true? Because God did not make 
them fit for one another. It is not his will 
for them to integrate or amalgamate. 

The glory of the American home is seen 
in its freedom, -its freedom to worship God 
according to the dictates of conscience. We 
have lost a lot in these days. We have lost 
our States rights and we have drifted into 
an hour when there are those who have 
developed an operation, that if they find, 
any person who opposes them, they will 
have him declared mentally incompetent. 
In these hours, friends, let’s live for God 
in our homes. Young men and women, one 
day when you stand- before the marriage 
altar to take the vows of marriage, I im- 
plore you to treasure the pure blood of 
your family. I dare you to build homes 
that will honor God and be an uplift to 
humanity. 





Jobs, Markets, and Foreign Imports, the 
Threat From Abroad 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past I have had occasion to call the at- 
tention of the House to some of the prob- 
lems posed by foreign imports. I have 
pointed out the way in which unfair 
competition from abroad has taken away 
the jobs of our own working men and 
women and has jeopardized American 
business operations. In this connection, 
I was very much interested in reading an 
editorial which appeared in the Albany 
Times-Union, June 22, 1959, and under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
editorial: 

JOBS, MARKETS, AND IMPORTS 

Prof. Walter Halistein, of West Germany, 
delivered an interesting address at a lunch- 
eon given recently by the American Commit- 
tee of United > 

Professor Hallstein is president of the 
Common Market, the economic organization 
of six European nations—France, Italy, West 
Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg. 

In his address he thanked the United 
States for prior assistance and expressed the 
hope that there would be a new round of 
tariff cutting. 

Two points were not discussed to any de- 


gree: 
1. What is to be done by the countries of 
the Common Market regarding quotas of im- 
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ports from the United States? There is no 
use cutting tariffs if our exports to those 
countries are so limited as to leave us out 
of that market altogether. 

2. What is the difference in price between 
American goods and European goods based 
on the lower standard of living in European 
countries and, therefore, the lower price of 
labor? For instance, in 1957, the average 
hourly wage of American steelworkers was 
$2.917. 

In the following countries of the Common 
Market, it was—West Germany, 67 cents; 
Luxembourg, 89 cents; Belgium, 77.5 cents. 
It is to be noted that whereas in 1936, the 
United States imported 268,810 tons of steel, 
in 1958, this country imported 1,702,819 tons 
of steel. 

Thus far, in 1959, for the first time in 
American history, the imports of steel prod- 
ucts have exceeded exports. 

What effect does this have upon American 
labor? The Wall Street Journal recites the 
story of nearly 1,000 watchmakers employed 
by the Elgin National Watch Co. voluntarily 
taking a cut in wages up to 10 percent. 

The American machihemade product is 
not superior to any other machinemade 
product, but the price is higher. As a result 
this country’s products have become out- 
priced. in many markets of the world, and 
we have been giving American manufactured 
goods away as foreign aid. 

Now, in some commodities, European and 
Japanese competition is becoming acute even 
in our domestic market. American goods 
are being outpriced at home. 

The most dangerous competition from 
Europe is in automobiles. 

Basing itself on American aid and the ex- 
port of capital by American automobile com- 
panies, the European automobile industry 
has waxed strong and aggressive and is now 
competing with American automobiles not 
only in the markets of the world but in the 
American domestic market. 

One result of this competition is the in- 
creased use of automatic machinery to cut 
the cost of labor. Industry has no alterna- 
tive if it is to remain in business, as wages 
are the principal cost of industry. 

This will ultimately increase unemploy- 
ment, which is a social danger in any country 
and a terrible one here. 

However, as the machine becomes more 
automatic, it can deprive man of the oppor- 
tunity to earn a living. This country has ex- 
perienced the consequences of mass unem- 
ployment and wants no more of it. 

The export of American capital benefits 
a few people—those who own the exported 
capital. It does not help American industry 
to keep Americans at work. ‘ 

And that is the issue before us now. Some 
argue that if Switzerland can produce as 
good a watch for less money, why bother 
to make them here at all? Why bother to 
make anything here? Where shall we get 
precision tool makers and workers should 
war come? 

Shall we import them from Switzerland? 





A Tribute to Stephen F. Austin State 
College and Its President by Dr. Walter 
Prescott Webb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
last February, Dr. Ralph Steen, a distin- 
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guished historian, was inaugurated as 
President of Stephen F. Austin State 
College at Nacogdoches, Tex. 

At the inauguration ceremonies, an- 
other distinguished and well-known 
Texan delivered a highly meaningful 
address. The man was Dr. Walter Pres- 
cott Webb, known throughout our State 
and Nation for his scholarly and distin- 
guished work in the field of history. An 
immediate past president of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, he is a visit- 
ing professor in history at the Rice 
Institute in Houston, Tex., and for years 
was a distinguished” professor of history 
at the University of Texas. 

Stephen F. Austin State College at 
Nacogdoches, an old Spanish town in 
the eastern part of the State is now in 
the midst of a building program involv- 
ing several million dollars. This exem- 
plifies our State of Texas and the South 
looking boldly forward and working to- 
ward a better future. 

A great deal of the credit can go to 
the institution’s president, Dr. Steen, 
who has distinguished himself as a 
historian and educator, and now as head 
of this fine new school in an historic 
setting. 

Portions of Dr. Webb’s address have 
been reprinted in the Houston (Tex.) 
Post, and in these thoughtfully consid- 
ered words are a graphic picture of the 
man, and the philosophies which are re- 
fiected in the progressive attitude of Dr. 
Steen and the school and the South. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
the condensation of an address by the 
beloved Dr. Walter Prescott Webb en- 
titled “A Corner of the Old South,” as 
printed in the Houston Post for June 
11, 1959. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Houston Post, June 14, 1959] 

A CORNER OF THE OLD SOUTH 
(By Dr. Walter Prescott Webb) 

Each college has general obligations which 
it owes to a very large area in common with 
all the other colleges and universities. It 
is the general business of Stephen F. Austin, 
of its sister colleges, of the university and 
the A. &M. to train young people for service to 
the Nation, for service to the State of Texas 
which supports them all. - But Stephen F. 
Austin has a unique obligation to be of 
special service to the geographic area in 
which it is located, to a circle drawn around 
Nacogdoches as a center with a radius of 
200 miles. That is Stephen F. Austin’s spe- 
cial domain. There its opportunities are 
greatest, and its obligations inescapable. 

I think the problems of the college in re- 
lation to this area can best be examined 
when the area is seen in its natural setting. 
In an attempt to place the Nacogdoches area 
in that setting, I will start with the whole 
United States and wind up with the area 
surrounding this college. The whole United 
States consists of three great regions which 
are generally accepted by us all, the North, 
the South, and the West. It is obvious that 
Nacogdoches. does not belong to the North, 
geographically or culturally. That leaves 
us to place it as between the West and the 
South. It will help here to observe that 
Texas is divided into two great sections, 
commonly known as west Texas and east 
Texas; West Texas belongs to the Ameri- 
can West,.and east Texas belongs to the Old 
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South. The pines on this campus furnish 
all the proof we need that this east Texas 
is part of the Old South. The houses re- 
fiect the fact; the accents of the people indi- 
cate it, and the old families with their 
aristocratic traditions, presumptions, offer 
ample proof that this is a little corner of the 
Old South. 

Since this is true, then the problems of 
this college situated in the westernward 
corner of the Old South are pretty much 
the same problems that face all the colleges 
all over the Old South, not only the colleges, 
but the universities as well. 

I am sure that by this time the regents, 
the president, the faculty, and the visitors 
think they know what I am going to say 
next, and they are dreading a little to hear 
me say it. Well, I’m not going to say it, 
and if I were to make a hundred speeches 
over the Old South, I would be careful to 
avoid the subject that is now on our minds. 

I do avoid this issue because it is not ger- 
mane to the future, to the opportunity, and 
to the highest obligation of this institution. 
This issue reminds me of what a very wise 
and humane President said when his advisers 
came and asked what he was going to do 
about Brigham Young and the Mormons who 
were cutting capers in Utah. This President 
said, “I am going to do what I used to do in 
plowing a field where one of these big pine 
trees had fallen down. The tree was too 
big to move, too green to burn, and so I just 
plowed around it. It is my opinion that the 
time has come when the South—including 
east Texas—should go on and plow around 
one great obstacle in order to get on with its 
crop. After all, the log does not occupy more 
than a small part of a very fertile field which 
will respond bountifully to the right sort of 
cultivation. 

Let us take a look at the great field which 
the South is, at how much there is of it, and 
what it will produce, ignoring for the present 
the log that is too heavy to move and too 
green to burn. 

What I am advocating is a positive rather 
than a negative approach to the problems of 
the South, to the problems of this corner of 
the South known as east Texas. Since about 
1840 the South has been nourishing a nega- 
tive attitude, much concerned with seeing 
that something was not done. It has not 


spent enough time studying what could be* 


done, what might be done to the benefit of 
the region. It has since 1865 looked back 
nostalgically to what it considered the good 
days, the days of dominance and glory. It 
has nursed its resentment of what happened 
following the Civil War when the South was 
exploited with a cruelty and relentlessness 
without parallel in modern history. That 
cruelty and exploitation left a bitterness 
which has not even yet passed away. 

As a result of the Civil War and what 
followed, the South did not keep pace with 
the economic development of the Nation. 
Poverty became almost the common lot, and 
that poverty showed its ugly head in all the 
affairs of men, in bad health, inadequate edu- 
cation, in soil depletion and human deterio- 
ration. 

No wonder the South looked back on a 
better time, no wonder it took a negative 
attitude toward what was happening, when 
everythng happening was detrimental to it. 
No wonder it romanticized the past and built 
an unreal halo around the leisurely life of 
an older age. The South was the sick man 
of the Nation, the sick region, and its dreams 
were largely induced by the fever of poverty. 
Its sensitivity was that of the period and 
poor. This is a dark picture, but no darker 
than the reality which it represents. 

I think it could be shown that from 1870 
to 1930 the South's condition became pro- 
gressively worse. By this I mean that it 
dropped further and further behind the 
North and the West in wealth, in welfare, 
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in education and in health. It dropped so 
far behind that the South became a Nation 
problem. It had created a crisis. 

Now the demands of a crisis are often met 
by revolution or during revolution. The 
election of 1932 marked the beginning of a 
revolution induced by a national crisis of 
which the South was a part. The economy 
had collapsed in 1929 and the revolution that 
was inaugurated in 1932 was designed to re- 
build it on different principles. 

Fortunately for the South when the econ- 
omy collapsed, it took down with it the poli- 
tical forces that had historically been re- 
sponsible for the exploitation and degreda- 
tion of the South. Those political forces fell 
in the election of 1932, and have never been 
able to reestablish their evil influence. 

It was in the midst of this revolution that 
a group of Southerners were called to Wash- 
ington by National Emergency Council and 
asked to draw up a report on the condition 
of the South, and to make recommendations 
for doing something about it. 

President Roosevelt addressed a letter to 
this group in which he stated that the South 
was the economic problem No. 1 of the Na- 
tion. In part he said: 

“No purpose is closer to my heart at this 
moment than that which caused me to call 
you to Washington. That purpose is to ob- 
tain a statement * * * of the economic con- 
ditions of the South, a picture of the South 
in relation to the rest of he country, in or- 
der that we may do something about it. 

“My intimate interest in all that con- 
cerns the South is, I believe, known to all 
of you; but this interest is far more than 
a sentimental attachment born of a con- 
siderable residence in your section and of 
close personal friendship for so many of 
your people. It proceeds even more from 
my feeling of responsibility toward the 
whole Nation. It is my conviction that the 
South presents right now the Nation’s No. 
1 economic problem—t®e Nation’s problem, 
not merely the South’s. For we have an 
economic unbalance in the Nation as a 
whole, due to this very condition of the 
South. 

“It is an unbalance that must be righted, 
for the sake of the South and of the Na- 
tion.” 

In due time the committee issued ‘The 
Report on Economic Conditions of the 
South,” including Mr. Roosevelt’s bold and 
undiplomatic statement. 

I am convinced that this report marked 
the turning point in the history of the 
South. Until that time it had been going 
downhill all the way; since that time it 
has been going up, improving its position 
in reference to the North and the West, 
and in reference to the Nation. In some 
cases its progress has been spectacular. 

Of each $100 in demand bank deposits 
in 1930, the North had $78, the South $11 
and the West $11. Twenty years later the 
North’s part had dropped from $78 to $60; 
the South’s share had almost doubled, from 
$11 to $20, and the West’s share had in- 
creased from $11 to $20. In that 20 years, 
1930-50, the individual income in each sec- 
tion increased. The northern individual in- 
come increased 119 percent; the western 
increased 148 percent, but the southern in- 
creased 225 percent. In 1930 the South paid 
in individual income tax less than $6 out of 
each hundred, but in 1950 the South had 
nearly three times as much, or $16, an in- 
crease of 266 percent. 

I would have little confidence in this 
marvelous progress the South is making if 
it were based on political action in Wash- 
ington. I would argue that what was done 
in Washington marks the first step in put- 


ting the South on its way to helping itself.- 


Though I have not compiled the figures to 
show what has happened since 1950, I see 
evidence everywhere that the progress is 
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continuing. Furthermore, I believe that the 
improvement has only just begun. 

What the South needs today more than 
any other one thing is for its people to 
catch a vision—not of a glorious past, but 
of a far greater future. They need to see 
that the South today is the most thriving 
of the three regions. It is not the richest 
by far, but its wealth and its general wel- 
fare are increasing more rapidly than that 
of any other region, and that is what I mean 
by most thriving. 

What I would do, if I could, is this. I 
would convince the southern people that 
their future is brighter than it has ever been 
in history; I would so inspire them that they 
would get so busy realizing on the opportuni- 
ties ahead that they would forget the de- 
gradations and injustice of the past, drown 
their bitterness in success, and revenge the 
past by becoming the prosperous region of 
the Nation. 

I suspect that these words are falling on 
skeptical ears, that many feel that now the 
university professor is talking through his 
academic hat. We have been so accustomed 
to thinking the South must play third fiddle 
that we have difficulty seeing it in a leading 
role. You would like to believe that what I 
have said is so, but you want the proof. 

All right. I'll give you the evidence on 
which I have based my statements. I’ll talk 
in terms of wealth and the resources from 
which it is derived. I'll talk of three forms 
of wealth; first, that produced from the farm 
and the ranch, what grows on them and what 
lies beneath them. Second, I'll talk of trade 
and manufacturing. Third, I’ll tell you of a 
silent revolution in technology which has 
placed the South squarely in the path of 
destiny. 

Let. us look at the South, not as the enor- 
mous area, but as a piece of real estate which 
we are figuring on buying. This makes it 
manageable in our minds. What are the po- 
tentials? What are the natural advantages? 
What are the assets? They are indeed many. 

1. The South is the only region in the 
United States that fronts the sea on two 
sides. From Virginia to Key West it looks 
east to Europe across the Atlantic; from Key 
West to Brownsville, it looks south to Latin 
America. The South’s shoreline along the 
Atlantic is 1,099 miles; along the gulf it is 
1,659 miles. It has a total shoreline of 2,758 
miles. It has nearly 4 times the shoreline of 
the North, more than twice that of the Pa- 
cific coast, and nearly 600 miles more sea- 
coast than the North and West combined. 
If there is a potential fortune in the sea, 
then the South has the easiest access to more 
than half of it. , 

2. It has one-third of the good farmland 
of the Nation, and this land is now being 
made better by the year. 

3. It has two-thirds of all the land with 40 
inches of rainfall or more, an asset too great 
to be measured. 

4. It has a long growing season which gives 
it an advantage in the production of food and 


fiber, of livestock and feed. Because of these . 


things, the South is the richest region in 
renewable resources. It was once a great nat- 
ural forest, of which a tiny sample survives 
on this campus. It is again becoming a great 
forest, and I can see that east Texas has much 
better forests now than it had when I taught 
here in 1926. 

5. It has. in the interior the greatest sup- 
ply of fresh water, if we exclude the Great 
Lakes. 

6. In minerals it produces 45 percent of 
the oil, all of the sulphur, and it has enor- 
mous deposits of coal and iron which have 
hardly been touched. 

Now I want to ask this question of you 


estate that had all these natural advan- 
tages, all of this real and potential wealth 
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as a good investment? In short, would you 
buy the South? Well, why don’t we start 
doing it? 

But Iam not through. I have not touched 
on the industrial potential, which is in 
some ways even more exciting than the 
*nstural resources. It is common knowledge 
that the industrial revolution is at last'en- 
tering the South. We say it is industrializ- 
ing. We have evidence of this industrializa- 
tion all over east Texas; we have it in the 
paper mill at Lufkin; we have it in the steel 
production at Daingerfield. We have it all 
along the gulf coast from Beaumont to Cor- 
pus Christi. There on the salt water it is 
having its greatest boom. I need not elab- 
orate any further. 

What I do want to do is to point out a 
silent revolution that has occurred in tech- 
nology which almost inevitably makes the 
industrial future of the South, of east Texas, 
not bright, but brilliant. Manufacturing, 
especially from minerals, never is developed 
through the use of one mineral. Industry 
develops by bringing together a combination 
of resources. Such a combination was found 
in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, and out 
of this combination grew the steel industry 
which has meant so much to this country. 
The three resources found in juxtaposition 
there were coke and coal, lime, and iron 
ore. This trilogy ushered in the age of 
steel, and did much to give the North its 
dominance in the American economy. 

Due to a technological revolution the 
South now possesses such a trilogy of re- 
sources. I refer to the petrochemical in- 
dustry which has already made great head- 
way along the east Texas gulf coast. This 
new trilogy is oil, sulfur, and fresh water. 


‘The South, including Texas, produced 45 


percent of the oil, 100 percent of the sulfur, 
and it has an unlimited quantity of fresh 
water. The petrochemical industry is still 
in its infancy, and its future is so great that 
the imagination cannot encompass it at this 
time. It would be a mistake to say that the 
South, like Br’er Rabbit, has fortunately 
fallen into the brier patch of opportunity. It 
is more accurate to say that the South has 
stood still and the brier patch*has grown 
up around it. But there it is, and we should 
make the most of it. : 

One other feature I want to mention: it 
is that at last the South is developing capi- 
tal centers with endugh money to develop 
its own resources. It no longer has to go 
north to obtain capital in moderate 
amounts. Texas capital financed the paper 
mill at Lufkin, the steel mill at Daingerfield, 
and it is being invested in the oil fields of 
the Northwest and Canada, and in many 
other enterprises. The South is slowly be- 
coming an exporter of capital. 

What the South needs now, most of all, is 
more people who understand the advantages 
it has, and the forces that are operating to 
give it a great future. These people need to 
see a vision of the South, not as it once was, 
but as it is anti can be. I believe the south- 
ern people can be made to see this vision. 
What they need is information and the in- 
formation is available. What I would like to 
do, if I could, would be to bring together 10 
men from each southern State, give each 
Sf them the facts on which the vision is 
based, and persuade them to return to their 
respective States, and sell the idea to a 
hundred more, and these to a thousand 
more so that the South would turn its whole 
attention to developing is enormous 
potential. 

Well, I have wandered far from the man 
who is being inaugurated, apparently but 
not really. I have been talking to him all 
the time because he is going to direct the 
affairs of a State college set in a pine forest 
in a corner of the South that is old and that 
is new. I have tried to give him a perspec- 
tive on the region in which he operates and 
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which he will serve. I would like to engage 
his interest in the program I have suggested, 
and I would also like to engage the interest 
of his regents, his faculty, his patrons, and 
all the citizens of east Texas. I would like 
for all of them to catch vision of what this 
country might be and can be. 

Of course those who have dreams never 
quite realize them. The teacher never 
quite reaches his goal in aiding the student 
to develop his own talents. The president 
never quite reaches his goal of having a 
faculty that is perfect; and maybe the 
regents never quite reach their goal of hav- 
ing a perfect president. But all of us get 
farther by trying. A dream of some sort 
lies behind every achievement. 

All of us are really teachers and teachers 
do not reap the harvest of the seeds they 
plant because they plant for posterity and 
mankind. It was the poet Shelley who 
phrased this truth as only the poet can. 


The seeds ye sow, another reaps; 
The wealth ye find, another keeps; 
The robes ye weave, another wears; 
The arms ye forge, another bears. 


This same truth I read in a story of the 
life of Gen. William Booth, the famous mis- 
sionary in London who founded the Salva- 
tion Army. 

His young missionaries would go out to 
their work in the slums, and come in com- 
pletely discouraged, with their spiritual ears 
beat down. In trying to rebuild their spirits, 
according to this story, Booth would quote a 
passage whose author I have never been 
able to identify. I have often felt that this 
quotation should be written in invisible ink 
and be framed also over the desk of a new 
president. It runs: “Sow the seeds and fear~ 
not the birds for the harvest is not yours.” 


* 





The Right To Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Right To Know,” which 
appeared -in the June 18 issue of the 
Meridian (Idaho) News-Times. 

I believe this editorial is indicative of 
the growing discontent among the peo- 
ple of this country with the creeping 
concealment that has come to remove 
more and more areas of Government 
business from public view. 

The people’s right and need to know 
how their lives are being affected and 
how their money is being spent must 
be jealously defended in every era. The 
News-Times has performed a valuable 
service in contributing to that defense. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Richt To KNow 

That business of Congressmen paying 
fancy salaries to their relatives—including 
even teenage sons and daughters—is bad 
enough. 

But even more serious than the misuse 
of our tax money is the fact that the guilty 
Congressmen can refuse to let the public 
know who is on their payroll. 
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Talk about an incredible situation. Here 
are men, elected by the people and spend- 
ing the people’s money, who can legally 
tell the people, “It’s none of your business 
how we run our office.” 

It’s as though the superintendent of a 
firm refused to tell the firm’s owners who 
was on the payroll, or how much they were 
being paid. 

Unfortunately, the congressional-payroll 
scandal is only part of a growing trend—a 
trend toward depriving the people of free- 
dom of information. 

Politicians and. bureaucrats—big and 
little—are violating every principle of 
democracy by setting themselves up as cen- 
sors of what the people shall be told. Often 
they hide behind the claim of national 
security—even when no security is in- 
volved. 

An example of that was cited by Idaho’s 
Senator Frank CHuRCH, who has introduced 
an amendment to establish a public infor- 
mation policy for the Mutual Security Act. 

It was regarding the amount of rent the 
United States was paying Brazil for use of 
an island as a guided missile station. There 
was no secret about the base being there— 
but the amount of rent was “classified ma- 
terial,” not available to the public. 

As Senator CuurcH said, “Certainly, the 
safety of the United States cannot be ad- 
versely affected by letting the American 
public know how much the project is costing 
them. If the people are being gouged, they 
have the right to know it.” 

That situation, like the congressional 
nepotism scandal, is on a national level— 
but the creeping web of censorship extends 
also to many State, county, and even munici- 
pal levels. So this fight for freedom of in- 
formation isn’t just a campaign of journal- 
ists—it concerns every man and woman and 
child in our Nation. 

So far, Idaho has been fortunate—with 
only a few smalltime bureaucrats &kttempt- 
ing to make private secrets out of public 
matters. 

But, if we lose our freedom of informa- 
tion on a national level—and we're losing 
more of it each day—it won't matter much 
what happens on our State level. 

It will be too late to speak up then. But 
you can speak up now—to your Senators, 
your Representatives—in protest against 
needless withholding of information from 
the people. 

And we'd better speak up. Freedom of in- 
formation is so basic a part of democracy 
that, without it, all our other freedoms will 
be in dire Jeopardy. 





Poultry Prices and Government Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, prices 
paid to farmers for eggs and poultry 
have plummeted downward in recent 
months to levels that can mean real 
hardship for many farm families, in- 
cluding some in New Hampshire where 
poultry is a leading source of farm in- 
come. 

The basic cause of the price decline 
is overproduction. While the present 
surpluses are a result of several factors, 
there are good reasons for believing that 
the Federal Government itself has bus- 
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ily promoted and even financed some of 
the production increase that is now 
dragging the poultry farmer closer and 
closer to disaster. My colleague from 
Delaware, Senator JoHn J. WILLIAMS, 


recently detailed the ways in which low-- 


interest Government loans have been 
used to expand poultry production. He 
very properly denounced the “ridiculous 
situation” of six different Federal agen- 
cies loaning money to expand poultry 
production at a time when overproduc- 
tion plagues the industry. 

Poultrymen have scant chance for suc- 
cess in their efforts to reduce produc- 
tion and bring their markets into rea- 
sonable balance as long as the financial 
power of the Federal Government is ar- 
rayed against them. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should put a prompt 
halt to all loans for poultry production 
until the supply situation gets back to 
normal. 

The Government must take its share 
of the blame for the badly scrambled 
state of the egg business today and must 
set its own house in order without delay. 

Poultrymen have been hard at work 
on their own answers to their problems. 
The President of the New Hampshire 
Poultry Growers’ Association, Mr. Rob- 
ert Horsburgh, of Fremont, N.H., recently 
testified before a House Agriculture Sub- 
committee and presented the suggestions 
adopted at a special meeting of the asso- 
ciation. 

The association flatly rejected the con- 
cept of price supports and marketing 
quotas which have only made bad situa- 
tions worse when applied to other farm 
commodities, and they called for an or- 
derly reduction and elimination of price 
support programs on feed grains which 
have only produced higher costs to poul- 
try farmers. 

Mr. Horsburgh, in his testimony be- 
fore the House committee, made one 
statement which I believe merits the 
special attention of the Senate and the 
Nation. He declared, “In my considered 
opinion the overwhelming majority of 
our New Hampshire poultrymen value 
their freedom of action so highly that 
they are willing to suffer through the 
present crisis rather than ask for any 
long-term Federal help with its result- 
ing controls.” That is the kind of spirit 
which will solve the problems of the 
poultry industry. He went on to empha- 
size that New Hampshire poultrymen are 
engaged in a positive program of their 
own to build better markets for their 
products. 

At the very least the poultry farmers 
of New Hampshire and the Nation are 
entitled to the assurance that the Gov- 
ernment will not actively pursue policies 
which will take them straight into trou- 
ble. So far, its “helping hand” has done 
them more harm than good. I believe 
poultrymen can work out a sound solu- 
tion to their problems if the Govern- 
ment stops its poaching and removes 
the roadblocks it has put in the way. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the testimony of Mr. Robert 
Horsburgh, president of the New Hamp- 
shire Poultry Grower’s Association be- 
fore the House Agriculture Subcommit- 


tee, as well as an editorial from the 

Washington Daily News of June 22, en- 

titled “Uncle Sam’s Egg Scramble.” 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT HORSBURGH, PRESIDENT, 
New HAMPSHIRE POULTRY GROWERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION BEFORE HOUSE AGRICULTURAL POUL= 
TRY SUBCOMMITTEE, JUNE 18, 1959 
Mr. Chairman, my name is Robert Hors- 

burgh, from Fremont, N.H. I am an inde- 
pendent market egg producer and president 
of the New Hampshire Poultry Growers’ 
Association, with a paid membership of 462. 
A special: meeting of our association was 
called on June 15 for the purpose of polling 
members on questions facing the industry, 
that their views might be presented to this 
subcommittee. We feel that you are more 
interested in the views of the majority of 
poultrymen in an area than in thé personal 
views of their leaders which may or may not 
reflect majority opinion. Our membership 
voted that I should appear at these hearings 
to insure that this subcommittee was made 
aware of the following resolutions adopted at 
the special meeting: 

1, Resolved that the New Hampshire 
Poultry Growers’ Association go on record as 
being opposed to any grain company com- 
peting against independent poultry growers 
by indulging in so-called integration move- 
ments which involve the financing and/or 
raising of breeders, broilers, replacement 
birds, and market egg birds in the State of 
New Hampshire and the United States as a 
whole. 

We feel that the abandonment of this 
practice will greatly eliminate the drastic 
overproduction of all poultry products which 
has caused financial chaos to all poultrymen, 

2. Resolved that the New Hampshire 
Poultry Growers’ Association strongly urge 
the lowering in an orderly manner and even- 
tual elimination of price supports on basic 
feed grains. 

Thexw New Hampshire Poultry Growers’ 
Association considers the investment of $9 
billion in inventories and loans for support 
programs a national scandal that endangers 
the basic soundness of our economic system. 

(3) Resolved that the New Hampshire 
Poultry Growers’ Association oppose direct 
Federal support of price, and control of pro- 
duction of poultry and eggs, except for emer- 
gency surplus removal and stabilization that 
avoid any long term storage of poultry or 
poultry products. 

(4) Resolved that the New Hampshire 
Poultry Growers’ Association urge the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Justice De- 
partment to continue to investigate chain- 
store buying and marketing practices as well 
as integration of production to insure there 
are no monopolistic tendencies or restraint 
of trade involved. 

(5) Resolved that the New Hampshire 
Poultry Growers’ Association oppose the 
marketing quota bills, H.R. 6901; H.R. 2490; 
ELR. 7149; and the marketing order bills, 
H.R. 7563; H.R. 7565; H.R. 7573; and H.R. 
7557 scheduled for hearing before the House 
Agricultural Poultry Subcommittee June 17 
and 18, 1959. 

Perhaps you may justifiably criticize these 
resolutions as being negative in character, 
and offering no positive suggestions to this 
subcommittee for action. After listening to 
the active debate of our members at our 
special meeting it is my considered opinion 
that the overwhelming majority of our New 
Hampshire poultrymen value their freedom 
of action so highly that they are willing to 
suffer through the present crisis rather than 
ask for any long-term Federal help with its 
resulting controls. What they are doing in a 
positive manner is working to help them- 
selves have better representation in the mar- 
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ketplace. This effort is presently on a re- 
gional basis, but if successful could well be 
expanded in cooperation with other regional 
efforts to form the basis for a national pro- 
gram. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present 
these truly representative poultrymen’s 
views from the State of New Hampshire. 

Thank you. 


[From the Washington Daily News, June 22, 
1959] 


UNcLE SAm’s EGG SCRAMBLE 


Since January 1, the Government has spent 
$12 million of the taxpayers’ money buying 
up eggs. This is a futile effort to prop the 
prices, now the lowest in 18 years because of 
a big surplus. 

One of the reasons for the oversupply is 
that this same Government, now busily stor- 
ing eggs, has been equally busy promoting 
production. 

Six different agencies have been out solicit- 
ing farmers to borrow money to build more 
henhouses and produce more eggs. The 
Farmers Home Administration alone, Senator 
Joun J. WILLIAMS reports, was responsible 
for increasing the flocks by a half million 
layers in the last 2 years. 

“Only last week,’ the Senator said, “my 
attention was called to an order from the 
top office of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion to one of their field offices that if that 
office could not report more loans to farmers 
they would lose their jobs and their office be 
closed.” 

For more than 2 years the Marketing Serv- 
ice of the Agriculture Department has been 
warning poultrymen they were overproduc- 
ing—urging them to hold back. But other 
branches of the Government, some in the 
same department, have been stepping up 
their loans to increase broiler and egg pro- 
duction. The Small Business Administration 
alone has lent nearly $414 million for this 
purpose in these same 2 years. 

If you think that egg you had for break- 
fast was scrambled, have a look at what the 
Government has done to the egg business. 





Will Clayton: Statesman of Vision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the American people are indebted to a 
great many people in our history for 
contributing to the whole effort which 
has made this Nation what it is today 
and raised it to the position of free 
world leadership it now enjoys. 

One of the men who contributed to 
this stream -of leadership and states- 
manship was Will Clayton of Texas. 
His guidance helped bind the ties of 
interest more firmly with our European 
neighbors who are part of the free 
world. 

Mr. Clayton and other men who have 
helped make America great are discussed 
in William E. Bohn’s column “The Home 
Front,” in the New Leader magazine. 





to have’ printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, the article of Mr. Bohn which 
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appeared in the New Leader for June 
22, 1959, under the title “Statesmen and 
Presidents.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

Tue HomME FRONT 
(By William E. Bohn) 
STATESMEN AND PRESIDENTS 


On April 27 I wrote a column entitled, 
“Will Clayton and the Marshall Plan,” the 
springboard for which was a short biography 
of the Texas statesman, written by his 
daughter, Ellen Clayton Garwood. In my 
little essay I ventured this remark: 

“If at the time the Marshall plan was 
fashioned we had had in the State Depart- 
ment the sort of pronouncement-making 
routineers whom we have been watching for 
some years, Europe would surely have gone 
to pot.” 

Mrs. Garwood spoke with modesty about 
her father’s talents and achievements. But, 
like many other Texans, she is interested in 
government, and my little remark about the 
sort of men required in Washington caught 
her eye. I promptly received a letter which 
is too good to keep concealed: 

“My book is only the first that will even- 
tually be written about Will Clayton and his 
eontribution to creative government poli- 
cies, and I am grateful that you have recog- 
nized that these policies need to be empha- 
sized—that we need more action and fewer 
‘pronouncements.’ Teamwork by ‘a set of 
realistic, energetic men’ can accomplish 
much, of course, but what I hoped to point 
up in my book (something in which I per- 
haps failed) was that this teamwork, es- 
sential as it is, is not enough. It has to be 
sparked, triggered by an outstanding dy- 
namic individual at the helm and such a 
person can be produced only by a free 
society—one which, in the tradition of 
Christ, emphasizes the individual quite as 
much as the masses. 

“Thus the modern trend toward State 
ownership (which finds its apex in complete 
State capitalism or communism) must be 
modified and blended with a return to em- 
phasis on free enterprise (private capitalism) 
in order that we may come forth with a 
government philosophy—neither all State 
capitalism nor all private capitalism—for 
our new close-together world. This philos- 
ophy is one which my father preaches and 
exemplifies: Freedom for the individual, pre- 
served in a gradually developed free trade 
throughout the world—a start having been 
made in the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT), which he fathered— 
and help for the masses, carried out by 
State subsidies to tide over industries and 
labor that must reconvert, by State loans 
or grants from developed to underdeveloped 
nations, 

“Some of these ideas were put into motion 
when my father was in the government. 
But to put them into motion there was the 
need of a strong and compassionate indi- 
vidual to do the pushing, much as a sym- 
phony orchestra, in order to do justice to a 
great composition, must be led and pushed 
by a Toscanini or a Charles Munch. I just 
fear sometimes for our seeming inability to 
come up with strong, middle-of-the-road 
leaders; we have anemic middle-of-the- 
roaders and strong rightists and leftists, but 
what we need—I think you will agree—is an 
inspiring statesman of integrity who can 
blend creatively the best of both.. I wanted 
my study of my father’s life to show that 
this was and is possible.” 

I am presenting this letter in the hope 
that it will add useful to the 
present great discussion of the Office of the 
Presidency. During the past two national 
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campaigns, we have had the most inadequate 
examinations of candidates and programs 
anyone could imagine. The Republican 
campaign managers have been largely re- 
sponsible for this, for they have replaced 
political argument with Madison Avenue 
publicity ‘techniques. A really good man, 
Adlai Stevenson, was buried under moun- 
tains of slick printed and televised stuff, 
and as a result we have had two terms with 
a President who has obviously and openly 
enjoyed his great office as a nice, easy job 
on which to float into history. 

I can remember the regimes of four 
great Presidents—Grover Cleveland, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. They were all men who 
stood up like mountains. They thought 
their own thoughts. Each of them stood up 
for what he believed and, Congress or no 
Congress, put through a good part of his 
program. What this country is now is due 
largely to these four men. 

In her short letter, Mrs. Garwood said 
enough to indicate that we are passing 
through a time which requires both courage 
and wisdom. No one can tell what our Gov- 
ernment will be like 10 years from now. 
What sort of combination of the suggested 
principles in our society will give us the 
best life and how can we attain it? Where 
do we want to go and how can we get there? 

The one sure thing is that we cannot stay 
where we are. Somehow, during the next 
few months, our two parties must select 
candidates which can be depended upon to 
do something toward leading us in the right 
direction—something comparable to what 
was done by the men whose achievements 
have marked the political chapters of my 
life. This time let us pick a fifth man as 
great as the other four. 





Authority of Office of Civilian and De- 
fense Mobilization in Disposition of 
Stockpile Minerals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived this week a letter from the Idaho 
Mining Association, by A. J. Teske, as- 
sistant secretary, detailing the concern 
of the mining industry in my State about 
reported plans of the Office of Civilian 
and Defense Mobilization to seek legis- 
lation to broaden its authority to dis- 
pose of stockpile minerals. 

This letter graphically depicts the 
state of mind of minerals producers in 
this country about the off-again, on- 
again, topsy-turvy policy of this admin- 
istration in its dealings with the hard- 
pressed domestic minerals industry. 

I have assured Mr. Teske that not 
only is there no plan among western 
Senators to give OCDM broader author- 
ity to dispose of stockpiled minerals, but . 
on the contrary, every effort is being 
made in the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs to see that existing au- 
thority will not be used to depress the 
domestic industry, already reeling from 
so many blows, 
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I joined in a resolution to prevent this 
action as to copper, and I am a cospon- 
sor of a bill which would require review 
by the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of any OCDM decision 
to dispose of stockpiled minerals, before 
it could become effective. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Teske’s letter be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JUNE 15, 1959. 
Hon. Frank CHURCH, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: The May 28 issue of Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal’s weekly Metal 
and Mineral Markets carried an item of ex- 
tremely ominous tone to domestic mining 
interests. 

The article, originated by the McGraw- 
Hill Washington News Bureau, read, in part, 
as follows: 

“The Office of Civilian and Defense 
Mobilization (OCDM) is readying a piece of 
legislation—the proposed new Federal stock- 
piling law—which would relax present re- 
strictions on Washington’s authority to dis- 
pose of excess stockpile items. 

“The bill would set up a single national 
materials reserve inventory, including all 
material now in several stockpile cate- 
gories: 

“First, the supplemental stockpile of for- 
eign metal and mineral commodities re- 
ceived in barter exchange for surplus US. 
crops; second, in the Defense Production Act 
inyentory of domestic metals and minerals 
acquired under incentive purchase support 
- programs; third, the Government’s tin stock- 

pile; and fourth, Interior Department’s in- 
ventory of domestic metals bought to sup- 
port market prices. 

“The new materials reserve inventory 
would take from the national stockpile, 
commodities that are now in excess of three 
goals. Now, commodities in the national 
stockpile cannot be disposed of without ex- 
press congressional approval.” 

The article goes on to say that under the 
new proposal the OCDM could dispose of 
any or all of the materials reserve inventory 
without the consent of Congress, although 

_it would be required to give Congress 90 
days’ notice of proposed sales. In addition 
OCDM would have broader discretionary au- 
thority in deciding what materials in the na- 
tional stockpile are “‘excess” or “obsolescent’”’, 
and thus transferable to the reserve inven- 
tory. . 

In effect, the proposed legislation would 
suspend over world metal markets like a 
sword of Damocles an estimated $4 billion 
worth of surplus. A more effective depressant 
on metal prices would be difficult to conceive. 

Since the proposal has already been ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget and 
appears to represent the weight of opinion 
within the administration, the McGraw-Hill 
bureau saw fit to report that congressional 
observers are betting that some eventual dis- 
posal is in the cards. 

It is the considered opinion of this as- 
sociation that it is completely unreasonable 
to entrust sole responsibility for administra- 
tion of such a program to a group of bureau- 
crats who have demonstrated so little fore- 
sight and ability in permitting these vast sur- 
pluses to accumulate. 

Much of the excess material was 
against the better Judgment of the mining 
industry, as in the case of the President’s 
aecelerated stockpiling program from 1954 to 
1957. To use such materials now to prolong 
the mineral market depression would be add- 
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ing injury to the original insult of ignoring 
the advice of mining men. 

Furthermore, the proposed disposal pro- 
gram is extremely discriminatory. A sub- 
stantial amount of these surplus metals were 
obtained through barter exchange for sur- 
plus farm crops. Thus, the weight of a bur- 
den on the agricultural segment of the econ- 
omy was removed at the cost of increasing the 
burden on the mineral producing segment. 
And all the while, that part of the mining 
industry which has managed to continue 
operating without subsidy is forced to con- 
tinue to contribute through taxes to the 
grandiose farm subsidy program, 

The fact that the advocates of minerals 
disposal haye pledged to administer the new 
program in an orderly manner so as not to 
adversely affect normal markets is hardly 
reassuring in view of the bureaucrat’s numer- 
ous sanctimonious promises, when each new 
stockpiling program was proposed, that the 
metals acquired would be held intact so as 
not to constitute a market threat to do- 
mestic producers. The new proposal repre- 
sents an unconscionable breach of all these 
previous pledges and could hardly be expected 
to. breed any confidence in new promises. 

The executive committee of the Idaho 
Mining Association earnestly urges that you 
use every means at your disposal to oppose 
this latest threat to the welfare of the do- 
mestic mining industry. Not only would the 
proposed legislation exert a profound in- 
fluence on metal prices for many years to 
come; it would also place domestic mineral 
producers completely at the mercy of a hand- 
ful of Government bureaucrats and plan- 
ners whose past ineptitude requires that even 
now the U.S. Government must continue to 
buy and add to its stockpiles foreign metals— 
at prices substantially above what domestic 
producers are able to get. A case in point is 
the shutdown early this month of the Na- 
tion’s only cobalt mine in Lemhi County, 
Idaho, while the Government continues to 
purchase foreign production. 

The thinking of the Idaho Mining Associa- 
tion on this matter of stockpiles conforms 
more closely with that embodied in S. 2048 
and H.R. 7121. These bills would preserve 
the traditional legislative control over Execu- 
tive actions by barring Government sales of 
metals and minerals acquired under the De- 
fense Production Act unless the proposed dis- 
positions are approved in advance by both the 
Senate and House Interior Committees. It is 
reported, however, that these bills apply only 
to acquisitions under the Defense Production 
Act. This association would favor extension 
of this coverage to barter and market support 
stockpiles as well. 

Yours very truly, 
IDAHO MINING ASSOCIATION, 
A. J. TESKE, 
Assistant Secretary. 





Foreign Imports Are Forcing American 
Business To Move Abroad, With a Con- 
sequent Loss of American Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 
Mr.STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the serious consequences of the increas- 
ing competition we face from foreign im- 


ports, a competition which undermines 
business activity and jobs in this coun- 


~ 
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try, is that American firms, in order bet- 
ter_to compete with this competition, 
begin to move abroad themselves. I 
know that this has already happened in 
other industries. When it does happen, 
then the businesses themselves may sur- 
vive, but the jobs of American citizens 
connected with them are lost. Certainly 
we must do everything we can as legisla- 
tors to prevent this unfortunate develop- 
ment. 

Some indication of the extent of this 
threat as it relates to the carpet indus- 
try can be gained by reading an editorial 
which appeared in the June 5 edition of 
the Amsterdam Evening Recorder. 

Incidentally, I have been advised that 
2 million yards of wilton carpet imported 
from Japan represents some 60 percent 
of the wilton production of Mohasco In- 
dustries Co., of Amsterdam, N.Y., one of 
the great carpet manufacturing plants 
in this country. It is time that we recog- 
nized this threat to our own economy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text of this editorial, to- 
gether with a reprint of a news article 
from the Journal of Commerce which 
also appeared on June 2, 1959: 

[From the Amsterdam (N.Y.) Evening 

Recorder, June 5, 1959] 
MavE IN JAPAN 

Announcement of the largest carpet con- 
tract ever negotiated between the United 
States and Japan is creating quite a stir in 
textile circles, and well it might. One does 
not need to be in the industry to appreciate 
where this could lead. 

The agreement between the Philadelphia 
Carpet Co. and one of Japan’s largest trading 
corporations will involve production of about 
2 million yards of wilton carpet annually. 

Present plans call for weaving, spinning 
and dyeing operations to be handled by Japa- 
nese mills. Technicians and designers from 
the United States will supervise production. 

A spokesman from the Philadelphia firm, 
Herbert E. Doerr, Jr., says the new Japanese 
subsidiary will in no way affect operations 
at the Philadelphia mills. Perhaps not, but 
it will certainly affect those who are de- 





, 


pendent upon the domestic textile industry , 


for their livelihood. There is just so much 
carpet purchased in the United States each 
year, and every yard made abroad is that 
much less that has to be manufactured here. 

Saying that the highest quality control 
standards will be maintained, Doerr indicates 
that the foreign-made carpets will retail or. 
an average of from $7.95 to $9.95 per yard. 
This is considerably less than the price of 
wilton carpet produced in the United States. 

No one who lives in Amsterdam should 
have to be_told what an influx of Japanese 
carpeting could do to an industry already 
suffering from the steady lowering of textile 
tariffs during the past quarter of a century. 
This could very well prove to be the straw 
that breaks the camel’s back. 

At the same time, textile manufacturers 
can hardly be blamed for trying to operate at 
a profit. Patriotism is a fine thing, but it 
does not balance the books at the end of a 
fiscal period. If American firms are being 
forced to move operations abroad in order 
to stay in business it is time we all took 
@ closer look at what is going on. 

Since the end of World War II the United 
States has spent billions of dollars to support 
industry in foreign nations. We, as taxpay- 
ers, pay our full share for this support pro- 
gram. In return, we are permitting the very 
nations we help to ruin domestic markets 
for our own industries. It does not make 
much sense. 
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The time to alleviate this threat is long 
overdue. We are not going to mgintain lead- 
ership in the world market by creating a 
ridiculous situation whereby foreign com- 
panies, supported in part by our taxes, are 
literally threatening our own industry. 

What is happening in Philadelphia today 
could happen in Amsterdam tomorrow unless 
corrective action is taken now. The warn- 
ing is too obvious to be ignored. 

{From the Journal of Commerce, June 2, 
1959} 


U.S. CARPETING MILL ForRMS JAPANESE 
ImpPporT SUBSIDIARY 


PHILADELPHIA.—A new importing firm to 
sell Japanese carpeting in this country has 
been set up, it was announced here by 
Herbert E. Doerr, Jr., president of Horizon 
Carpets, Inc. Horizon Carpets is the new 


subsidiary for the Philadelphia Carpet Co.,. 


established in 1846, of which Mr. Doerr is 
vice president in charge of sales. 

This is the largest agreement ever arranged 
between Japanese carpetmakers and a US. 
company and establishes Horizon as the 
world’s largest importer of carpets from the 
Far East, Mr. Doerr said. The new firm will 
act as selling agent in this country for 
Mitsui Co., Ltd., of Osaka, Japan, one of the 
world’s largest trading corporations which 
represents virtually every Japanese carpet 
mill, he added. 

The agreement calls for about 70 percent of 
the entire Japanese carpet output, an esti- 
mated 2 million square yards annually, to 
be sold in this country by the new firm. 


PREVIOUS IMPORTS CITED 


The significance of the agreement stands 
out when the volume of carpet imports is 
considered. A total of 548,000 square yards 
of machinemade carpets was imported from 
Japan in 1958. 

In the first quarter of 1959 the imports 
from Japan of such carpets more than 
doubled compared to the same period in 
1958, reaching 223,000 square yards, the 
American Carpet Institute reports. Hooked 
rugs and braided rugs from Japan, how- 
ever, are not included in these figures. 

First shipments of Japanese carpets are 
expected to be received at Horizon Carpets 
warehouses in New York and Los Angeles 
sometime in July. 


TYPES DESCRIBED 


Four different lines of fabrics are expected 
to be available initially, with an additional 
four ~scheduled for late fall delivery. All 
the Japanese fabrics will be 100 percent wool 
Jacquard Wiltons. They are expected to re- 
tail in this country between $7.95 and $9.95 
a@ square yard. 

“Japanese mills do produce less expensive 
earpets,” Mr. Doerr said, “but we will im- 
port only the better quality goods.” 

The new importing firm has already as- 
signed experienced American technicians to 
Japanese mills. These experts in weaving, 
spinning, and dyeing techniques will work 
directly with Japanese manufacturers. 

Top officers of Horizon Carpets include 
H. E. Doerr, Sr., vice president, John P. 
Doerr, treasurer, and Thomas M. Hyndman, 
secretary. 





Is the USDA Antifarmer? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have had occasion from time to time to 
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draw the attention of my colleagues to 
the antifarmer attitude of the press in 


. general. 


It is therefore with pleasure that I 


wish to point out that in some publica-; 


tions there are indications of a growing 
understanding of the unfortunate and 
unfair administration of farm programs 
by the present Secretary of Agriculture. 
An editorial in a recent issue of the 
magazine County Agent Vo-Ag Teacher 
raises some extremely pertinent ques- 
tions on this subject. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp in order that 
all Members of Congress will have an 
opportunity to consider the import of 
the question raised. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the County Agent Vo-Ag Teacher] 
Is THE USDA ANTI-FARMER? 


Is the Department of Agriculture anti- 
farmer? If it is not—it certainly acts like 
it is. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture is one 
of several agencies in the Government 
charged with running programs concerning 
special factors of the economy. For exam- 
ple, the Labor Department has the interests 
of the city worker at heart (and favors the 
minimum wage), the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion looks after the veterans (and refrains 
from advocating big cuts in benefits), and 
the Commerce Department is on the side of 
business and industry (and has never advo- 
cated an end to shipping subsidies or oil- 
depletion allowances). The State Depart- 
ment, for its part, fights for foreign aid as 
though its top officials were running, for 
election in foreign countries. 

- All the programs run by these agencies 
contribute something to the national well- 
being. “The majority of lawmakers over 
the years, Republican and Democrat, favored 
these programs or they wouldn’t now be in 
existence. They were developed through 
give-and-take between Government officials 
and Congress. Significantly, none of these 
agencies is demanding major legislative 
changes which reduce benefits for people 
they represent—either long-range or short- 
range. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture, on 
the other hand, fas a 6-year record of advo- 
cating legislative changes intended to with- 
draw benefits from the industry for whom 
it acts as spokesman. Is agriculture less 
important to the national well-being than, 
say, foreign aid, which costs about $3 billion 
of direct benefits; or veterans’ benefits, 
which cost about $5 billion a year? Cer- 
tainly the current farm program is not 
working, but does that mean that there is 
no need for a farm program? Is it possible 
that at least some of the blame for the 
failure rests with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture bureaucrats? 

Perhaps the biggest disservice the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has performed for 
farmers is the damaging publicity which it 
not only condones, but actually puts out in 
the form of public speeches. No other simi- 
lar agency puts out so much propaganda 
about the economic sector it’s supposed to 
represent. 

No other agency has done so much in its 
sphere of influence to damage the economic 
status of the sector it serves without pro- 
viding compensating influences. Most re- 
cent examples are the reduction in feed grain 
and oilseed price supports and the revision 
in the parity index. Reliable estimates indi- 
cate these two moves alone will cost farmers 
at least three-quarters of a billion in income 
this year if market prices follow supports 
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down as the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
fully expects them to. 

A further major disservice performed by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture is its 
part in erecting an insurmountable wall of 
animosity between itself and the Congress. 
This, more than any other single factor, is 
what's preventing enactment of sorely need- 
ed farm program reforms. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture brass takes the easy way 
out, and blames Congress—while the surplus 
problem gets worse. Why is it that most law- 
makers, both Republican and Democrat, just 
don’t believe that U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture spokesmen are out for the best inter- 
ests of agriculture? Is it all politics? 

Are the best interests of agriculture and 
the Nation furthéred by stubborn insistence 
on a favored idea, or by honest effort at 
compromising differences—as most other 
Government agencies do all the time in their 
negotiations with Congress? Congress shows 
no intention of giving the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture what its leaders say it needs. 
Perhaps all problems would be solved if Con- 
gress were abolished. 

Whether the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is sympathetic to agriculture depends 
solely on the policy decisions of a handful of 
political appointees at the top—and not on 
the 98,000 able workers who daily do their 
level best to serve agriculture. 

These employees, along with farmers every- 
where, may well ask: If the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture is not antifarmer, why is it 
doing everything in its power to run the 
farmer down? 


. 





Are the Doctors Withholding a Cure for 
Cancer? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
perhaps because of my own recent illness 
and because I have taken an active role 
in medical-research legislation, I re- 
ceive quite a few letters from many parts 
of the Nation alleging that doctors have 
deliberately withheld a possible cure for 
cancer. 

I never have believed such charges. I 
think they are without substantiation in 
fact. To begin with, doctors themselves 
are human beings. They and their 
loved ones are subject to all human ills, 
and among these ills is cancer. Doctors 
and doctors’ loved ones have succumbed 
to its ravages. If doctors have never 
withheld from distribution potential 
cures for infantile paralysis or scarlet 
fever or diphiteria, why should they do 
so with the more serious disease known 
as cancer? No genuine proof sustains 
so grave a Claim against our physicians. 

While I think the medical profession 
can be criticized legitimately in some 
spheres, I regard as without merit or 
proof the charge that doctors have sup- 
pressed a cure for cancer. What possi- 
ble reason could motivate so sinister an 
act? 

This same view has been expressed 
effectively in an editorial entitled “Are 


‘the Doctors Withholding a Cure for 


Cancer?” which was written by the 
nationally known author, Harry Golden, 
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from the June issue of the Carolina 
Israelite, published by Mr. Golden at 
Charlotte, N.C. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Tiarry Golden’s editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ARE THE DocTORS WITHHOLDING A CURE FOR 
CANCER? 


Wherever I go around the country I find 
someone, perfectly sincere, who believes that 
there is a positive cure for cancer but that 
“the doctors refuse to let the people in on it.” 

I also receive manuscripts of articles in 

which the writers tell of these mysterious 
cures for cancer and arthritis, and the essays 
go into the details explaining why the medi- 
cal authorities find it to their interest not 
to reveal this information to the public. It 
should also be stated that in Chicago there 
is a highly respected and competent pathol- 
ogist who has accused the medical profession 
of refusing to put his positive cancer cure to 
the test it deserves. My logic tells me that 
there is one major flaw in all of these charges 
of withholding cures, and this major flaw is 
that the accusers refuse to think of doctors 
and even of medical bureaucrats as people, 
and they are people you know. I am sure 
that there are doctors who have crippling 
arthritis, and I am equally certain that there 
are wives and mothers and children of doc- 
tors who have cancer, and that a doctor here 
and there has had to stand aside helplessly 
and watch a loved one suffer the terrible 
agony of the last stages of cancer. So, why 
would he withhold anything that would bring 
comfort and prolong the lives of their own 
flesh and blood? Nonsense. I do not believe 
any of this, and I return the essays with 
this argument and up to now no one has 
come back with an adequate rebuttal. 

The medical profession over the years has 
been stubborn on many things, and the 
American Medical Association drove me to 
drink when it threw its weight around 
against the reelection of Senator Frank P. 
Graham, of North Carolina; but as far as 
withholding cure is concerned, I do not be- 
lieve a word of it. There are too many in on 
it, and too many doctors are strong indi- 
vidualists. In fact there were quite a few 
doctors right here in North Carolina who 
even supported Frank Graham with all their 
hearts and all their energies. 





The Boundary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
received a very fine poem or song en- 
titled “The Boundary,” from Mary Nims 
Bolles, of Bellows Falls, Vt. 

In view of the ever increasingly close 
relationship bet'veen the United States 
and Canada, Mr. President, these verses 
are very timely, indeed; and I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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THE BOUNDARY 


Where the hearts of men are fervent 
And the souls of men are free 
There’s a bound’ry line that stretches 
West and East from sea to sea; 
And it’s not patroled by soldiers, 
Uniformed and brave and rash, 
Through the balsam-scented forest 
It is Just a woodsman’s slash. 


Canada and U.S.A. 

Where no taunting bugles play 
When dawn lifts from the Atlantic 
Over Fundy’s roaring bay. 


No trench mars the golden acres 
Of the windswept fields of grain, 
Nor do battlements and watch towers 
An uneasy peace maintain. 
On five inland seas the commerce 
Of two nations safely rides, 
For no demon of destruction 
Ever lurked beneath their tides. 


Canada and U.S.A. 

Where no taunting bugles play 
When the sun goes down in splendor 
Where Vancouver guards the bay. 


North and South across the border 
Traffic burdened highways lead, 

And the nations meet and mingle 
Knowing neither race nor creed, 

North the Union Jack is waving 
Emblem of a nation’s pride 

And the Stars and Stripes as proudly 
Float upon the southern side. 


Canada and U.S.A. 

Where no taunting bugles play. 
Can't you see those flags awaving 
East and West from bay to bay? 


There’s a boundary line untroubled 
By distrust and discontent, 

And it reaches West and Eastward 
Clear across a continent. 

Stronger than a might of legions 
That for conquest seek release, 

Is our ancient pledge unshaken, 
And the pc. ple’s will for peace. 


Canada and U.S.A. 
Where no taunting bugles play 
And three thousand miles unguarded 
Faith in God and man display. 
—Mary Nims Bolles, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 





The People Have Their Say: What First 
District People Think on Key Issues 
Before Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, this year— 
for the second year in succession—I 
mailed out many thousands of public 
opinion questionnaires to as many first 
district residents as I could reach. 

I am a strong advocate of public opin- 
ion questionnaires, because I believe that 
@ questionnaire helps both the people 
back home and the person they have 
elected to represent them. 

It enables the people to easily inform 


their Congressman of their thinking on 
important questions confronting Con- 
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gress, and it enables the elected repre- 
sentative to receive the views from as 


. Many people as possible on these issues. 


This is not to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
the sole duty of a Congressman is to dis- 
cover which way the winds blow and vote 
accordingly. But each Member of Con- 
gress has a vitally important obligation 
to inform himself of the views of the 
people who he is striving to represent. 

Exactly 96,531 questionnaires were 
mailed from my Washington office to 
people in the First Congressional District 
of Minnesota. The number of question- 
naires returned to me represents 12 
percent of the total. 

The questionnaire of 1959 asked seven 
major questions on the central issues be- 
for the Congress and on key aspects of 
USS. policy. 

Before I review the results of the ques- 
tionnaire, I would like to point out that 
many people in the first district worked 
with me to make this questionnaire pos- 
sible. They were volunteers—people 
who donated their time and energies to 
the the task of addressing envelopes for 
the questionnaires. Their task was truly 
an enormous one and without their help 
I could not have succeeded with this 
project. 

The tabulation of the questionnaires 
shows an interesting expression of opin- 
ion. I do not say that this poll is an 
index to the thinking of all the people 
of the first district—but I believe it can 
be said that the poll provides some ex- 
pression of the thinking of many people 
in southeastern Minnesota. 

The largest single expression of views 
came on the very first question, which 
dealt with the balanced budget. This 
heavy concentration of opinion cannot 
be dismissed or ignored. It is most sig- 
nificant. 

In answer to the question: “Should 
Federal spending be kept within the 
President’s budget of $77 billion”’—95 
percent of those who returned the ques- 
tionnaire answered yes. Only five per- 
cent voted no. 

The second largest bloc of opinion 
came on a question on labor reform. 
First district people were asked if Con- 
gress should enact labor reform legisla- 
tion which would (a) regulate the ad- 
ministration of union dues, and (b) 
further restrict secondary boycotts and 
blackmail picketing. 

Ninety-one percent of those answer- 
ing the question responded “yes” to sec- 
tion (b). 

; ee percent supported section 
a). 

Looking at the results of this tabula- 
tion, it is possible to draw a composite 
picture of the thinking of a majority of 
the people who answered the question- 
naire. 

A clear-cut majority of those who re- 
turned the questionnaire thoroughly en- 
dorse the President’s balanced budget. 
They feel that if Congress adopts pro- 
grams over and above the budget, it 
should raise taxes. 


They do not support Federal aid to 
help pay a portion of teachers’ salaries. 
They heavily back up the idea of labor 
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reform. They reject a broadened social 
security plan to include medical services 
(to be financed by an increased tax on 
employee and employer.) ’ 

On the subject of foreign policy—with 
respect to the cold war and the world 
Communist conspiracy—a majority be- 
lieves that our affairs are being con- 
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ducted “about right.” But a great many 
believe that our policy should be even 
more firm. Only a handful of those re- 
sponding to the question feel that our 
Policy has been too firm so far as Soviet 
Russia is concerned. 

With this summary, I now present the 
complete results: 

















Questionnaire 
Percent 
Yes | No 
1. Should Federal spending be kept within the President’s budget of $77,000,000,000? - . . - -_-.-..-_-.-- 95 5 
2. If Congress adopts programs which will increase the cost of Government above the President’s 
budget, should these programs be paid by: 
(a) Increasing taxes?..-.--.-..-----~.----- wpa eneeneneesnencenecnnenseraseseces<--- ewapsnewoes 82 18 
(b) Increasing the national debt (which will further decrease the value of the dollar)? --..-_-.-- il su 
. Do you favor increasing Federal gasoline taxes from 3 cents to 444 cents per gallon to maintain a pay- 
as-you-go basis in Federal highway construction? --.........--...-..------------.---------------- 64 36 
4. Do you favor a new Federal-aid program to help pay a portion of teachers’ salaries?_..............- 21 79 
5. Should Congress enact labor reform legislation which will: 
(a) Regulate the administration of union dues?...........-.-.--.-.-----.---------.------------ 91 9 
(b) Further restrict snot boycotts and blackmail picketing? -.--..-.-.---.---------------- RY il 
6. Do you favor the general idea of broadening social security benefits to include medical services, to x 
be financed by an increased tax on employee and employer? -. . .....-..--.----------------------- 26 74 


~1 


conspirac 


iracy? 
GY BOE Tila okie nn caccenndccesbeye ccc cneccer 
(b) Not firm-enough?-.......-...-.-.----------..- 
(0) DOO BER ranigcs cue wecccgsmescawendconansabtsne 


eee en en eee ee eee meme een eee ene eene 


. What do you think of our foreign policy with respect to the cold war and the world Communist 
cin iiebidinech llieaditinsscnits in tba Uauihes asain cd lattadioiaiciaren qui 4 





Bela Kovacs of Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following recent obitu- 
aries from the Washington Post and 
Evening Star of June 23, 1959, respec- 
tively. Bela Kovacs was a long-time 
enemy of the Communists and it is 
hoped that some day the free world will 
learn the reasons behind his apparent 
last minute reconciliation with the Com- 
munist regime. 

{From the Washington Post, June 23, 1959] 
Beta Kovacs or HuNGARY 

Vienna, June 22.—Bela Kovacs, 65, who 
fought communism and lost as leader of 
Hungary’s Smallholders Party; died in a hos- 
pital in south Hungary today after a long 
illness, Radio Budapest said. 

He had been in a hospital for the last 6 
months. : 

After World War II Kovacs headed Hun- 
gary’s biggest party, the Smallholders, and 
also was Minister of Agriculture. He was 
arrested by the Russians in 1948 when they 
took over Hungary and only released in 1953 
after Stalin’s death. 

Kovacs returned to Hungary from Siberia 
as a sick and broken man. 

During the 1956 revolution Premier Imre 
Nagy made him Minister of Agriculture 
again. After the crushing of the uprising 
Kovacs was under house arrest for a time. 
In October 1958, he was surprisingly made 
a member of Hungary’s-Communist Parlia- 
ment. 

Several months later Kovacs broke 2 years 
of political silence and publicly praised the 
Communist regime. 

/ 
[From the Evening Star, June 23, 1959] 
BELA Kovacs, For or Reps 


VIENNA, JUNE 23.—Bela Kovacs, 55, a mili- 
tant anti-Communist when he headed Hun- 


gary’s Smallholders Party just after World 
War II, has died in political obscurity. 

Budapest radio reported Mr. Kovacs died 
Sunday at a hospital in Pecs, in his home 
district in southwest Hungary. He had been 
reported seriously ill last week. 

Mr. Kovacs fought in the anti-Nazi under- 
ground, then opposed the Communists as 
head of the Smallholders, a once-powerful 
party of peasants and businessmen. 

The Communists destroyed the party after 
taking over Hungary in the late 1940's and 
exiled Mr. Kovacs to Siberia. He returned 
in 1953, his health broken. 

Mr. Kovacs was named agriculture min- 
ister in the short-lived Imre Nagy cabinet 
during the anti-Russian revolt. Some said 
he was appointed without his own consent. 

Last~fall his name appeared on the Com- 
munists’ single-party election list for Par- 
liament. Early this year, he issued a state- 
ment supporting the Communist govern- 
ment, apparently under pressure from the 
Reds. 





For Admiral Byrd: A Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I am including an excellent editorial 
which appeared in the Nashville Banner, 
ae Tenn., on Friday, June 12, 

All of us owe the late Rear Admiral 
Byrd a debt of gratitude for the many 
accomplishments he made during his 


‘period of service for his country. It 


would be fitting to erect a memorial in 
the memory of such an illustrious son. 
The editorial endorsing such a proposal 
will be of interest to each Member of 
Congress and it follows: 
For ADMIRAL Byrrp: A MEMORIAL 

Senator WILLIs RoserTson of Virginia has 

made the appropriate suggestion that a me- 
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morial be erected—on Memorial Avenue, in 
Arlington County—to the late Rear Adm. 
Richard E. Byrd. And Congress should act 
swiftly on the authorizing legislation he has 
introduced. 

Admiral Byrd, scientist, intrepid explorer, 
public servant, belongs in the Hall of Fame—— 
and unquestionably will be nominated for 
that when, as the rules prescribe, a quarter 
century has elapsed after his death. 

The memorial proposed would be eminent- 
ly in order, recognizing the stature and 
achievement of one who spent his life in 
the service of his country. 

There would be no public expense involved, 
for the National Geographical Society, under 
whose auspices Admiral Byrd did much of 
his exploration, will pay for the monument. 
The site would be picked by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and would be on public land. 

He lifted the curtain on the present stage 
of scientific progress. Truly he linked the 
poles—the first man ever to fly over both, 
the North and the South, bringing factual 
data within the scope of textbooks study, 
and keeping America in the vanguard of both 
science and territorial gains in a quarter 
vital to future need. His work, including 
five expeditions to the Antarctic, was the 
forerunner of missions accomplished in the 
International Geophysical Year. At the 
time of his death 2 years ago he had been 
picked to direct the American phase of that 
designated as “Operation Deepfreeze.” 

History will record this career of distin- 
guished labor—dedicated to the welfare and 
security of his country; but public interest 
of a grateful nation seconds the Robertson 
proposal. The Byrd Memorial belongs. 





Amsterdam, N.Y., Helps Itself in Fighting 
Unemployment and Attracting New In- 
dustry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the serious economic problems which has 
confronted my district has been unem- 
ployment. To deal with this problem I 
have, as Members are aware, introduced 
several pieces of legislation designed to 
improve the opportunities of these hard- 
hit communities in helping themselves 
to get back on their feet economically. I 
still feel strongly that legislation of this 
type sheuld be enacted without further 
delay. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Speaker, even the 
best legislation can not be effective un- 
less the individual communities are also 
prepared to work to improve their own 
conditions and unless they have set up 
appropriate machinery to attract new 
industry. In this connection, the ex- 
perience of the city of Amsterdam, N.Y., 
which is in my congressional district, 
and which has been particularly hard- 
hit by unemployment, should be of great 
interest to all of us. Amsterdam has 
established a remarkable record in help- 
ing itself get out of this economic pinch 
and in bringing in new business. Some- 
thing of the effect which this program 
has had in Amsterdam can be gained 
from an editorial which appeared on 
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June 22 in the Amsterdam Evening Re- 

corder, and under leave to extend my re- 

marks I include the text of the editorial: 
Tue Direct APPROACH 


While in certain circles it might be con- 
sidered bad manners to blow your own horn, 
it certainly is one way to make sure others 
know what type of music you can play. 

A good example is the extensive direct mail 
campaign being carried out by the local 
chamber of commerce. It has been success- 
ful in providing the initial contact for several 
of Amsterdam’s new industries. 

The progress made ‘in filling the industrial 
space left vacant by the departure of Bige- 
low-Sanford was outlined at a recent meet- 
ing of the chamber. Louis Shapel, Gross- 
man representative, stated that close coop- 
eration and coordination of activities were 
largely responsible for the success already 
achieved. 

Because of these coordinated efforts, 15 
new industries are presently located in the 
former Bigelow-Sanferd property. W@le 
many of them are not too large, combined 
they employ 727‘people. The average annual 
total payroll of these workers amounts to 
well over $2 million, filling an important eco- 
nomic gap in the community. 

Amsterdam has a lot to offer industry. But 
outsiders have no way of knowing this un- 
less we tell them about it. Because the 
Amsterdam Chamber of Commerce has gone 
all out to advertise what we have in the way 
of industrial inducements, our community is 
the better for it. We hope the letterwriting 
campaign will continue to be as successful in 
the future as it has been in the past. 





Resolutions Adopted by the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Democratic Women, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I again have the privilege 
to include four resolutions adopted by 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Demo- 
cratic Women, Inc., at its recent con- 
vention in Reading, Pa.: 

Whereas we are proud that. the Democratic 
leadership in the U.S. Congress has stepped 
so vigorously into the vacuum created by 
the failure of the President to exert national 
leadership both in foreign and domestic af- 
fairs; and © 

Whereas we are proud that the Democratic 
Members in Congress from Pennsylvania 
have represented our State with so much 
ability, integrity, and devotion: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the delegates to the 
22d Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Democratic Women, meeting 
in Reading, Pa., this 10th day of June 1959, 
do hereby. commend the Speaker of the 
House, the Honorable Sam Raysvukn, and the 
majority leader of the Senate, Senator Lrn- 
pon B. JoHNSON, as well as each and every 
member of the Pennsylvania delegation to 
Congress, and express our heartfelt apprecia- 
tion to them for the outstanding work they 
are doing for our country; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be spread upon the minutes of this 
and forwarded to Speaker Raypurn, Senator 
Jomnson, and each Democratic Member of 
Congress from Pennsylvania. 
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Whereas we have repeatedly called upon 
the Democratic Members of Congress from 
Pennsylvania to support and advocate the 
equal rights amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States and to resist any 
attempts to weaken or change the amend- 
ment as it has been introduced; and 

Whereas the amendment is now before 
Congress again for consideration: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the delegates to the 32d 
Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Democratic Women, meeting in 
Reading, Pa., this 10th day of June 1959, do 
hereby call upon the Pennsylvania Members 
of the Congress of the United States to advo- 
cate and support the equal rights amend- 
ment without any changes therein; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread upon the minutes of this meeting 
and forwarded to the Members of Congress 
from Pennsylvania. 





Whereas unemployment continues to be 
an acute problem, particularly in Pennsyl- 
vania, where we have the largest number of 
so-called distressed areas in the country; 
and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has before it legislation to authorize Federal 
loans and other aids to industry and local 
governments in such distressed area: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the delegates to the 
32d Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Democratic Women, meeting 
in Reading, Pa., this 10th day of June 1959, 
do hereby call upon the Pennsylvania Mem- 
bers of Congress to advocate and support 
Federal aid for distressed areas as a means 
for relieving unemployment therein; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread upon the minutes of this meeting 
and forwarded to the Pennsylvania Members 
of Congress. 

Whereas the increasing number of children 
entering our public schools has created tre- 
mendous problems in providing adequate 
buildings, teachers, and textbooks; and 

Whereas no State in the country, includ- 
ing Pennsylvania, can adequately meet its 
own demands for educational systems: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the delegates to the 32d 
Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Democratic Women, meeting in 
Reading, Pa., this 10th day of June 1959, do 
hereby call upon the Pennsylvania Members 
of Congress to advocate and support Federal 
aid to education legislation so as to guaran- 
tee for each child in America an up-to-date 
modern educational system; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread upon the minutes of this meeting and 
forwarded to the Pennsylvania Members of 
Congress. 





American Export Lines Cited for Excel- 
lence in Maintenance of Sanitation by 
the U.S. Public Health Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 
Mr. ZELENKO.. Mr. Speaker, excel- 
lence in the maintenance of sanitation is 


worthy of widespread approval and is 
particularly noteworthy when it affects 
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the transportation facilities which are 
in constant use by the general public. 
Such a development has recently oc- 
curred in the citation by the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service to 
the American Export Lines, of New York 
City, for the fourth consecutive year. 

The award is based upon the inspec- 
tion’ during the last calendar year of 
each of the 28 vessels operated by the 
American Export Lines which earned a 
rating of 95 or better on the official 
Health Service inspection including no 
less than 166 separate items of sanitary 
construction and maintenance. Most 
significant is the fact that similar cita- 
tions to American Export Lines were 
awarded in 1956, 1957, and 1958. 

The presentation of the citation was 
made by Mark D. Hollis, Assistant Sur- 
geon General, to L. S. Andrews, vice 
president in charge of operations, during 
ceremonies on one of the company’s ves- 
sels in Hoboken, N.J. Joseph B. O’Con- 
nor, regional director of the Department 


of Health, Education, and Welfare, gave 


formal approval to the award. 

Mr. Frazer Bailey, one of the best 
known and mostly highly respected ex- 
ecutives of the maritime industry, is 
managing director of Export. 

Included in the fleet of this company 
are two 1,000-ton passenger carriers, the 
= Independence and the SS Constitu- 

ion. 

Ships of American Export Lines call 
at ports on the U.S. North Atlantic coast, 
the Mediterranean, Black Sea, Red Sea, 
north Africa, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
and Burma. 





Judge Prescribes Haircuts for Delinquents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr.BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the relation- 
ship of haircuts to juvenile delinquency 
has perhaps not been adequately ex- 
plored. Somewhere in the myriad in- 
vestigations of delinquency and its causes 
perhaps a relationship of this sort has 
been noted. At any rate the following 


editorial from the June 22 issue of the. 


Indianapolis Star points to an new ap- 
proach for those who believe a return to 
the razor strop would lessen the delin- 
quency problem: 


SHEAR TRUTH 


A judge in Pennsylvania says that almost 
every boy who has come before him in the 
last year for a serious crime has needed a 
decent haircut. The judge tells them the 
first step on the road to reform must be into 
a barbershop. 

This is sound advice, although it may 
sound superficial. A trim haircut does not 
make the man. Many famous men, to whom 
the world owes thanks, wore locks flowing 
to their shoulders, or wigs, or powdered and 
beribboned their manes, They were doing 
what everyone else did. 

However, like the lads of today with un- 
shorn hair, they were different from the rest 
of humanity. They were more learned, wiser, 
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braver or had more integrity. What the 
judge is telling the boys is: If you are going 
to be different, be good and different. 





Military Justice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, a 
great deal of confusion exists in connec- 
tion with my amendment to bar defense 
contractors from receiving funds under 
the defense appropriation bill if defense 
contractors hire retired military or naval 
personnel above the rank of colonel who 
have been connected with the service 
within the last 5 years. 

Several people believe that present law 
adequately provides against undue in- 
fluence. Others claim military regula- 
tions cover the situation and no legisla- 
tion is necessary. ‘The fact belie the as- 
sertions. It is apparent that while there 
are statutes seemingly affecting the sit- 
uation of undue influence on former sub- 
ordinates and friends by retired officers, 
the enforcement of the statutes are in- 
effective and are being used in insig- 
nificant areas. Just laws and just regu- 
lations apply to the powerful and weak 
alike. It is no answer to enforce them 
againsts the lowly and the insignificant 
while doing nothing with respect to the 
mighty. I quote the applicable statutes. 

First, 10 U.S.C. 6112(b) (1956): 

If a retired officer of the Regular Navy or 
the Regular Marine Corps is engaged for 
himself or others in selling, or contracting 
or negotiating to sell, naval supplies or war 
materials to the Department of the Navy, 
he is not entitled to any payment from the 
United States while he is so engaged. 


Second, 67 Stat. 437, 5 U.S.C. (Supp. 
IV) 59c (1953): 

No payment shall be made from appro- 
priations in any act to any officer on the re- 
tired lists of the Regular Army, Regular 
Navy, Regular Marine Corps, Regular Air 
Force, Regular Coast Guard, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service 
for a period of 2 years after retirement who 
for himself or for others is engaged in the 
selling of or contracting for the sale of or 
negotiating for the sale of two any agency 
of the Department of Defense, the Coast 
Guard, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
the Public Health Service any supplies or 
war materials. 


The distinction between these two 
statutes should be carefully noted. The 
first act applies (a) only to retired offi- 
cers of the Regular Navy and Regular 
Marine Corps, (b) as long as they hold 
their retired status, (c) who, for them- 
selves or others, sell, contract or nego- 
tiate for the sale of naval supplies or war 
materials to the Navy Department. The 
second statute applies (a) to retired 
regular officers of all Armed Forces—and 
other listed Government departments— 
(b) only for a period of 2 years after 
retirement, (c) who, for themselves or 
others, sell, contract or negotiate for 
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the sale of any supplies or war mate- 
riels to the specified Government depart- 
ments—including the Department of De- 
fense. Neither statute applies to reserve 
officers; and-it appears that neither 
statute applies to retired permanent en- 
listed personnel, advanced to commis- 
sioned rank on the retired list under the 
provisions of 10 U.S.C. 6151(1956). 

Title 18, chapter 15, section 281, pro- 
vides for a fine of $10,000 or a prison 
sentence for whoever being the head of 
a department, or other officer or em- 
ployee of the United States or any de- 
partment or agency thereof, directly or 
indirectly receives or agrees to receive 
any compensation for any services ren- 
dered or to be rendered by himself or 
another, in relation to.any matter in 
which the United States is a party or di- 
rectly or indirectly interested, before any 
department, agency, court martial, offi- 
cer, or any civil, military, or naval 
commission. 

The next section of 281 reads as 
follows: 

Retired officers of the Armed Forces of 
the United States, while not on active duty, 
shall not by reason of their status as such be 
subject to the provisions of this section. 
Nothing herein shall be construed to allow 
any retired officer to represent any person in 
the sale of anything to the Government 
through the department in whose service he 
holds a retired status. 


In the enforcement of the foregoing 
provisions, there is much to be desired. 
A recent article by a newspaper man, 
Jack Steele of the Washington - Daily 
News, demonstrates the inadequacy of 
present laws and regulations and its 
ridiculousness in its application. I set 
forth the article, which is self-explana- 
tory and imposes several questions: 
Navy Retiree Lost Pay ror SUPPLYING BEER, 

BuT 720 OrHERS Hotp JoBs WITH DEFENSE 

FiIrMs 

(By Jack Steele) 

A retired Navy lieutenant commander re- 
cently was forced to forfeit his retirement 
pay during an 8-month period in which 
he allegedly sold beer to officers’ clubs and 
ships’ stores. 

This is the only recent case uncovered 
by investigators for a House Armed Service 
Subcommittee in which a retired military 
officer has been penalized or prosecuted for 
representing a defense contractor or sup- 
plier. f 

It was cited today by Chairman F. Ep- 
WarkD HEBERT, Democrat of Louisiana, to il- 
lustrate the “incongruity” and “fuzziness” 
of present laws and regulations covering the 
employment of retired officers by munitions 
makers. . 

SEVEN HUNDRED AND TWENTY-ONE IN JOBS 


The Defense Department reported last 
week that 721 high-ranking retired officers 
hold big-paying jobs with 88 major muni- 
tions and missile firms—each with defense 
contracts running into many millions. 

None apparently is in danger of losing 
his retirement pay, since these retired gen- 
erals and admirals are not technically en- 
gaged in “selling” to the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

The low-sanking Navy officer who did lose 
his retirement pay temporarily was Lt. 


the Hoffman Cigar Co., of Norfolk, Va., which 
also was a sales agency for Budweiser beer. 

Lieutenant Commander Anthony argued 
that he was engaged in sales promotion and 
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public relations in pushing the beer to offi- 
cers’ clubs, Navy exchanges and ships’ stores 
in Norfolk. He insisted that he did not 
actually sell or negotiate sales of the beer. 


RULING 


But the Navy’s Judge Advocate General 
asked the General Accounting Office for a 
ruling on his case. 

Comptroller General Joseph Campbell 
ruled last January 6 that Lieutenant Com- 
mander Anthony had to forfeit his Navy re- 
tirement pay for about 8 months while he 
held this beer-selling job. 

Mr. Campbell based his ruling primarily 
on a rider to a 1956 appropriation bill which 
bars retirement pay for Navy and Marine 
officers while they are engaged in “selling, or 
contracting or negotiating to sell, naval sup- 
plies or war materials” to the Navy. 

This law, which has no time limitation, 
does not apply to Army or Air Force officers. 

An earlier (1953) law bars retirement pay 
for officers of any service if they engage in 
selling military supplies or war materials 
within 2 years after their retirement. 


QUESTION 


But the big question these laws pose is: 
What constitutes selling? 

This was conceded yesterday by Navy Sec- 
retary William B. Franke in a TV interview 
with Represenative HEBERT. 

Mr. Franke noted that the law covering 
retired Navy officers is more stringent than 
that which applied to Army and Air Force 
officers. 

He suggested that all military officers who 
retire should observe some time lag before 
they take jobs with defense contractors. But 
he did not say whether this should apply 
only to selling jobs. 

The H&sert subcommittee is expected to 
open hearings on the problems created by 
retired officers working for defense contrac- 
tors in a couple of weeks. 


We eagerly await the hearings to be 
conducted by Representative HEBERT. 





Establishing Rules of Interpretation for 
Federal Courts Involving the Doctrine 
of Federal Preemption 





SPEECH 


Or 


HON. HAROLD B. McSWEEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 3) to establish 
rules of interpretation governing questions 


of the effect of acts of Congress on State 
laws. 


Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 3. First, I should like 
to commend the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. WILLIs] author of the majority 
views found in the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to accompany 
H.R. 3. These views are written clearly, 
and they intelligently explain the desir- 
ability of having an expression from 
Congress which would guide the Su- 
preme Court and eliminate the doctrine 
of preemption in that narrow area of 
concuurent legislative jurisdiction. 

This is the very restricted area in 
which both the Federal and State gov- 
ernments may constitutionally legislate. 
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Until recently it was the jurisprudence 
of the Supreme Court that Federal law 
was supreme if the Federal act expressed 
the intent of Congress in specific lan- 
guage to preempt, but that State law 
would be effective in the absence of this 
specific preemption. 

The Supreme Court has recently ap- 
plied its doctrine of Federal preemption 
to invalidate laws of the States where 
the Federal act did not express a specific 
intent to completely occupy a field of 
legislation and where there was no con- 
flict between the Federal and State laws. 
Or the Supreme Court has inferred a 
preemptive intent on the part of Con- 
gress. H.R. 3 is a simple and concise 
provision to eliminate this new pre- 
emption concept and to restore the con- 
current powers of the States. 

Much has been said in opposition to 
this bill about problems which it will 

‘ cause. The case against H.R. 3 has been 
exorbitantly overstated. All legislation 
can be said to raise problems. The pat- 
tern of centralization of authority in the 
Federal Government by Congress has 
been, regrettably, well developed in re- 
cent years. Certainly this trend toward 
centralization should not be developed 
beyond Congressional intent. 

I urge the passage of this legislation 
as necessary to restore to the States the 
authority which the preemption doctrine 
has recently destroyed. 





Can Union Power Be Curbed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO} 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who are trying to pass legislation to 
protect the public against harmful 
union practices are under constant at- 
tack by union leaders who want no re- 
straint on their vast and arbitrary 
powers. It is a source of great en- 
couragement therefore that such a lead- 
ing liberal monthly magazine as the At- 
lantic Monthly carries in its June issue 
an article which accurately diagnoses 
the problem we face. Let me quote the 
concluding paragraph of this article: 

Unions have achieved their present posi- 
tion largely through public indulgence, 
and if the public becomes less indulgent, 
union power can be curbed. What is needed 
is @ general awakening to the real nature of 





inflationary influence to be added in the 
ease Of labor. It has been subjected to reg- 
ulation in business; how much longer will 
it go unregulated in the labor area? Will the 


ciple that a labor union’s freedom in the 
pursuit of its own self-interest shall be un- 
restrained? 


The author of this study, Prof. Edward 
H. Chamberlin of Harvard University is 
an internationally recognized expert on 
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monopoly and competition who holds an 
M.A. degree from the University of Mich- 
igan. In order to show the wide esteem 
in which his work is held, I need only to 
point out that Mr. Walter Reuther, 
president of the United Auto Workers 
Union, referred favorably to Professor 
Chamberlin’s work on business mo- 
nopoly in a statement before the Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee on 
January 28, 1958, which was 1 day after 
Professor Chamberlin’s pioneering work 
on labor monopoly, “The Economic 
Analysis of Labor Union Power” was 
published. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Reuther and other labor leaders will in 
time come to view Professor Chamber- 
lin’s work on labor monopoly as sympa- 
thetically and as favorably as they view 
his writings on business monopoly. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, under leave 
granted, I wish to insert Professor 
Chamberlin’s article in the REcorp: 

Can UNIon Power Be CURBED? 
(By Edward H. Chamberlin) 


Profesisonal economists are ordinarily ex- 
pected to approach economic problems from 
a public point of view rather than from that 
of any particular special interest. Yet it is 
a fact that in general they have been strongly 
associated with an attitude critical toward 
business and have said little in criticism of 
labor. 

To explain this situation one must recall 
the long tradition of sympathy for the cause 
of labor dating back to the gloomy days of 
Ricardo and Malthus in the early 19th cen- 
tury; the weak position of the individual 
laborer vis-a-vis his employer in those times 
when unionism was a cause, not a business; 
the liberal economic tradition with its over- 
whelming distrust of bigness, of monopolistic 
forces, and of concentrations of power in 
any form; and the fact that such concen- 
trations have been prominent for many years 
in industry but lacking until recently in 
labor. 

We know that much of this explanation 
is anachronistic today. In particular, there 
is the striking growth of union power in the 
last 20 years. Préf. Sumner H. Slichter has 
dramatized it by pointing out that we live 
not, as we used to think, in a capitalistic 
society but in @ laboristic one. Certainly 
most of us have a time lag in our thinking, 
and the economist’s distrust of power has 
not yet been transferred in any substantial 
degree to labor. But I do believe that such 
a transfer is in process. Indeed, the most 
disturbing thing to my mind is not so much 
that people are unaware of the significance 
of this growth in labor union power but 
that so many seem to think that nothing 
can be done about it. I do not believe that 
anything in the field of social policy is in- 
evitable, and we ought to stop saying that 
it is, however great the difficulties to be 
overcome. 

The belief that nothing can be done about 
labor unions is held in large part because of 
their political power. Now labor, like busi- 
ness or farmers or other interest groups, 
must in the political field be a formidable 
mixture of the good and the bad, and I do 
not attempt to make an evaluation here. 
I raise the question of political power only 
because of the defeatist argument that 
nothing can be done to regulate labor 
unions. Union leaders have the problem 
not only of delivering their own vote but 
or effectively to nonunion labor— 
still roughly two-thirds of the nonagricul- 
tural working force—and to the many di- 
verse and powerful nonlabor elements in 
society. 
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For example, at a convention of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation held in Boston 
last December a stiff labor platform was 
adopted which called for a continuation of 
the investigation by the McClellan commit- 
tee and the enactment of bans on secondary 
boycotts, blacklisting, recognition picketing, 
hot cargo practices, the allocation of mar- 
kets, control of production or prices, col- 
lection of shakedown fees for unloading 
trucks, and “make work” and featherbed- 
ding practices. . 

It is also encouraging to recall that the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which set a precedent for 
subjecting labor unions in some measure to 
public regulation, was passed in 1947 over 
the opposition of organized labor (and over 
a@ veto by President Truman); that its lead- 
ing author, Senator Taft, from the highly 
industrialized State of Ohio, was reelected 
in 1950 despite the desperate attempt of big 
labor to unseat him; and that the Taft- 
Hartley law, after 12 years, is still on the 
books. It is encouraging, too, that Arizona 
Senator Go.tpwaTer, the leading exponent 
in the Senate of curbing union power, was 
reelected recently in spite of efforts by the 
UAW in faraway Michigan to defeat him. 

The belief that nothing can be done 
about labor union power reduces to the be- 
lief that nothing will be done aboutit. This 
kind of fatalism is particularly evident with 
respect to the inflationary problem. Creep- 
ing inflation, we are told, is inevitable— 
all we can do is to accept it and learn to 
live with it. 

Now the doctrine that inflation 1s in- 
evitable is very closely linked with a par- 
ticular kind of inflation, namely the cost- 
push type. We know a great deal about 
how to control inflation of the demand-pull 
variety by well-established monetary and 
fiscal techniques. No one believes that such 
inflation is inevitable, though it may ap- 
proach inevitability in wartime. If the war 
years are omitted, prices have risen very 
little in the United States over the last 
hundred and fifty years. Years of rising 
prices have been fewer than those of falling 
or stable prices, and many of these latter 
have been years of prosperity. 

Inflation of the cost-push variety is held 
to be inevitable partly because the conven- 
tional methods of control are not effective 
against it. For many reasons, the upward 
pressure On wages exerted by individual 
unions is strikingly insensitive to fiscal and 
credit restraints. And so, when one limits 
his thinking to fiscal and monetary meas- 
ures, it is easy to conclude either that 
nothing can stop the upward cost push or 
that it can be stopped only at an unaccept- 
able social cost of rising unemployment and 
loss production. By holding demand in 
check, the economy is indeed slackened, 
cost increases are harder to pass on, em- 
ployer resistance to wage demands is in- 
creased, strikes are harder to win, and wage 
demands are correspondingly reduced. And 
50 economists like to speculate on how high 
unemployment must go before it begins to 
act as a brake on wage demands. The great 
mistake, I think, is in trying to control 
Wage-push inflation by methods which are 
inappropriate for the job. 

It becomes necessary to.go back and ask 
@ very simple and fundamental question: 
What is the source of the problem? If it is 
excessive power in the hands of labor, the 
most obvious way to seek a remedy would be 
to reduce the power, and this is in fact the 
gist of my proposal. An alternative proposal 
would be to strengthen management by such 
devices, for example, as the pooling arrange- 
ment among airlines which has recently 
received so much publicity. Perhaps we 
might have some of both. But strangely 
enough I have found in these 
matters that many who are horrified at the 
thought of weakening unions have no ob- 
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jection whatever to strengthening manage- 
ment. They would prefer to equalize power 
at a higher level, for bigger and better 
struggles, whereas I aes prefer a measure 
of disarmament. 

Inflation is only one aspect of the general 
problem. The basis of labor union power 
is similar to that of any monopoly power— 
controk of a market through collective 
action—but with the superimposition of de- 
cisive elements unique to the labor market. 

The monopoly problem is simply one of 
maximum gain, both by the suppression of 
internal competition and by closing the path 
of entry to any from outside who would by 
their participation tend to break down the 
monopoly. This is precisely the method of 
monopoly in both the industrial and the 
labor areas. The striking difference between 
them is that monopoly in industry has 
been recognized as a matter of public con- 
cern for a long time and has been subjected 
with at least partial success, to a program 
ef regulation; whereas labor monopoly, hid- 
den by the attractive phrase “collective bar- 
gaining,” has hardly been recognized, let 
alone brought under control. 

The control of monopoly generally in- 
volves the application of some standard of 
fairness, and in industry this standard has 
usually been found by a reference to com- 
petitive markets. Two procedures in apply- 
ing the competitive criterion have been de- 
veloped. In the case of public utilities and 
certain forms of transportation, monopoly 
is permitted and subjected to direct regu- 
lation. Here the lack of alternatives open to 
the consumer is recognized by imposing the 
obligation of service on the company. Here 
too, public commissions, subject to court re- 
view, regulate rates and earnings in accord 
with principles designed to bring about a 
rough correspondence between earnings in 
the regulated and in the competitive sectors 
of the economy, with allowance for such 
special factors as stability of income, risk, 
and so forth. 

For the great bulk of the industrial area 
which remains, the attempt is made to pre- 
serve competition by forbidding agreements 
in restraint of trade, forbidding mergers 
under certain conditions, and outlawing cer- 
tain specific practices which are regarded as 
detrimental to healthy competition. The 
expectation seems to be that enough com- 
petition can be preserved to give the public 
at least. a reasonable protection against the 
abuses of concentrated private power and 
against the consequences of Government 
regimentation. 

The success of these policies may be 
questioned; I think everyone would agree 
that there is room for improvement. We 
get perspective on the policy, however, by 
comparing the prevailing spirit of Amer- 
ican industry with that of continental Eu- 
rope, where ecartelization is generally ac- 
cepted and where, since agreements in re- 
straint of trade are not forbidden, all man- 
ner of informal and tacit agreements and 
@ generally restrictive mentality dominate 


very 
ly because few people are aware of it. It 
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is hidden because the gains which are made, 
say in terms of wages or so-called fringe 
benefits, are made immediately speaking 
from the employer instead of from the pub- 
lic. ‘ 

There is a common belief that higher 
wages come out of profits; and this is often 
superficially the case as a short-run propo- 
sition. Yet such a belief .is in direct con- 
flict with a fundamental longrun principle 
of economics as hoary and as generally re- 
spectable as the famous law of supply and 
demand, namely, the law of cost: that prices 
tend to conform to cost of production, in- 
cluding a normal allowance for profits. 
The principle is a rough one, and it ought 
to be elaborated if space permitted, es- 
pecially as to the amount of profit which 
it includes. But there is no reason to ex- 
pect wage increases, any more than increases 
in the cost of raw materials, to be met 
out of profits; both are paid in the end by 
the public in the form of higher prices. 

Through the law of costs, the power of 
labor to raise money wages, and so indirectly 
to raise prices, is fundamentally no different 
from the power of business to raise prices 
directly. Monopoly wages, like monopoly 
prices, are paid in the end by the public; and 
it is for this reason that there is exactly as 
much public interest involved in the regu- 
lation of monopoly in the labor field as in 
the field of industry. 

Now the problem of industrial monopoly 
power, even at those times in history when 
it has been of the greatest public concern, 
has never been associated with inflation. 
How is it, therefore, that such an association 
is made in the labor field? There are several 
reasons for this: The practice of wage settle- 
ments over wide areas on a pattern basis, so 
that one increase means many more; the in- 
stitution of the annual wage increase, aug- 
mented by the growing practice of embody- 
ing it in long-term contracts; competition 
among labor leaders to outdo their rivals— 
and we must include competition from em- 
ployers in nonunionized areas to do even 
better, so as to avoid unionization; and 
finally the fact that wages are more impor- 
tant than profits as an element in prices. 
The role of union power in cost inflation 
would seem to indicate that the control of 
this general inflationary force may be 
achieved only by putting a damper on thou- 
sands of individual wage and price increases. 

How then to hold them in check? The 
decisive elements unique to the labor market 
which are mainly responsible for the fact 
that labor has too much power are not a 
part of collective bargaining per se. They 
are accretions of power which have developed 
partly through specific exemptions by Con- 
gress “and through court interpretations, 
partly through a failure to understand the 
problems, but mostly through an uncritical 
public indulgence which can only be ex- 
plained by-a confused belief that since the 
labor cause is good, the more power in the 
hands of labor the better. As a practical 
matter, it seems to me that progress could 
be made in union power by attack- 
ing directly those accretions which clearly 
rest -uponm privileges and immunities of 
laborers as compared with other citizens, and 
which it is therefore reasonable and fair to 
correct on the simple ground of equal treat- 
ment for all. 

A recent booklet entitled “The Legal Im- 
munities of Labor Unions,” by Dean Emeritus 
Roscoe Pound of the Harvard University Law 
School analyzes an impressive list of such 
immunities. are treated under the 
headings of torts (civil wrongs), contracts, 
restraint of trade, duties of public service, the 
right to work, racketeering, centralized 
power, and irresponsibility. Legal immuni- 
ties are related to economic power, and each 
such immunity therefore contributes its bit 
to wage-push inflation. Certainly the appeal 
of equal treatment for all is a strong one in 
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@ democracy. Why should it not apply in 
this area? 

On the more purely. economic front, the 
power accretions are startling. The practice 
of making a deal with the teamsters to honor 
a picket line has nothing to do with free 
speech, as the Supreme Court seems to think 
it has because it involves picketing, and it 
has nothing to do with collective bargaining. 
It is simply a power gadget to deprive an 
employer not only of the services of his own 
workers who are on strike but of all other 
goods and services as well. The old legal 
principle that a service of such vital public 
necessity as transportation must not be 
closed or obstructed clearly corresponds to 
the economic realities. Yet it has not been 
adapted to development of recent decades in 
the transportation field. Most firms in mod- 
ern times are heavily if not totally depen- 
dent for their existence on private trucking. 
In fact, the teamsters derive most. of their 
power not from the racketeering with which 
they are ridden but from their control over 
transportation, including the freedom with 
which they can choke off this vital service 
from any specific business enterprise they 
please. 

The threat of potential violence and in- 
timidation through the device of the picket 
line are powerful factors—so powerful, in 
fact, that nowadays a firm rarely attempts 
any operations at all if a strike has been 
called, although it would be within its legal 
rights to do so. For all practical purposes 
the alternative of making a bargain with 
anyone other than the union has been re- 
moved. Even the attempts a few months ago 
in the bus strike in Massachusetts to run a 
few buses operated by supervisors for school- 
children were successfully blocked by masses 
of pickets surrounding the buses. Boycotts, 
hot cargo rules, refusals to work with non- 
union labor or on materials produced by 
nonunion labor or by the wrong union are 
used with impunity to close the channels of 
trade and commerce. These and other priv- 
fleges and immunities which tremendously 
augment union monopoly power are unique 
to the labor market. 

Many of these developments are a logical 
conclusion of what seems to be the overrid- 
ing principle that a union’s economic power 
must not be compromised. In the further 
matter of agreements and alliances, for in- 
stance, anything is legal so long as only labor 
groups are involved. No—there is one quali- 
fication of mock seriousnes. A union may 
restrain trade as much as it pleases and com- 
bines with others agains other unions, 
against nonunion laborers, against some par- 
ticular employer, or against the general pub- 
lic, provided only—in the quaint language 
of the Hutcheson decision—it is acting in its 
own self-interest. 

I have seen a statement by an important 
labor leader before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of Congress to the effect that even 
to raise the question of whether unions have 
too much power is to question their very 
right to exist. This is the union point of 
view, and it seems to be widespread. Yet 
what could be more absurd? Has anyone 
ever held that to reduce and regulate mo- 
nopoly power im the business area was to 
question the right of business to exist? 

We need only to make the distinction be- 
tween collective bargaining and the appli- 
cation of further pressures, to make clear 
that such pressures may be reduced as the 
public interest and ordinary fairness require, 
the existence of unions. 

allowed to strangle a 
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I suggest as a good general rule that no 
employer should have brought against him 
pressures exerted by anyone other than his 
own employees. To implement such a prin- 
ciple fully may seem too much to hope for, 
but it should not be overlooked that there 
is an opening wedge in the outlawing of the 
secondary boycott by Congress in the Taft- 
Hartley Act. It remains, after closing some 
of the loopholes which have developed in 
this prohibition, to make progress in apply- 
ing the general principle more widely. 
There seems every reason to think that the 
questions of alliances in the labor field, in- 
terunion relationships, and the extent of 
single-union control are as much a matter 
of public concern and of regulation as are 
intercorporate relationships and agreements 
in industry. 

A national policy of encouraging collec- 
tive bargaining, adopted in the middle 
thirties in the belief that labor’s bargaining 
power was weak and needed to be strength- 
ened, has encouraged not merely collective 
bargaining but the development of a wide 
power complex. The careless view that 
labor must have enough r to win may 
have been understandable when labor was 
the underdog. But pilots who can close 
down airlines in negotiating for top salaries 
of well over $20,000 a year are not under- 
dogs. And when a few hundred workers in 
New York who merely deliver newspapers 
after they have been produced can deprive 
10 million readers of printed news and in- 
flict losses, not only on their employers but 
on a whole community, estimated at $50 
Million, it seems clear that the time has 
come for a reevaluation of where the power 
now lies. 

As this article is being written, the fast- 
approaching crisis in the steel industry pro- 
vides an example on a national scale of where 
the power lies. However one may judge the 
demands of the steel workers and wage-price 
relationships in the industry, the simple fact 
remains that the Nation will be offered its 
choice between a long-drawn-out strike 
which would deal a heavy blow to economic 
recovery or an inflationary increase in costs. 
Indeed, it may very well get both. 

The increase in wages (or fringe benefits) 
will be inflationary for two reasons: (1) 
Whether at once or after an interval, steel 
prices will be higher, and so will the prices 
of all things made of steel; (2) less obvious 
but much more important, an increase in 
steel wages (already among the highest) 
must be followed by other wage increases. 
This is so because of the pattern phenom- 
enon: if steel workers get more, inexorable 
pressures are created to bring other wages 
in the whole structure into line. So the 
wage-price spiral works not only vertically 
from wages to prices but horizontally from 
wages to other wages, and especially so when 
a key industry like steel is involved. With 
these considerations in mind, the question 
of whether or not certain steel companies 
could increase wages without raising their 
own prices (whatever the answer) recedes in- 
t© proper perspective. 

The choice between a disastrous closing 
down of the steel industry and another round 


Unions have achieved their present posi- 
largely through public indulgence, and 

if public becomes less indulgent, union 
can be curbed. What is needed is a 
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in business; how much longer will it go un- 
regulated in the labor area? Will the rest of 
society continue to accept the principle that 
a labor union’s freedom in the pursuit of its 
own self-interest shall be unrestrained? 





Jewish War Veterans—M.D.R. District 
Council Memorial Service, May 31, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday, May 31, 1959, me- 
morial services were conducted in the 
name of the Mattapan, Dorchester, Rox- 
bury District Council, Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States. It was my 
privilege to be the principal speaker at 
these exercises. To me it was a dual 
honor because the, Honor Veteran of 
1959 selected by the district council was 
Robert A. Carpenter who was killed in 
action during the battle of Leyte. The 
Carpenter family were my neighbors in 
the Mattapan section of Boston, Mass. 
JEWISH WaR VETERANS OF THE U.S.A., M.DR. 

District COUNCIL MEMORIAL SERVICE, May 

31, 1959 

Raising of colors: “Star-Spangled Banner.” 

COMMANDER. In the name of the Mattapan, 
Dorchester Roxbury District Council, Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States, I sum- 
mon all comrades within hearing to join in 
reverent tribute to our departed comrades, 
whose names remain forever on our rolls. 
Though their faces have vanished from our 
midst, they will abide with us through the 
precious memories we retain. They still 
guide and direct our actions, through the 
inspiring examples of patriotism and manly 
performance of duty, which they have pro- 
vided. 

To our comrades who surrendered their 
lives on the battlefield, in the hours of our 
Nation's greatest peril, we pay the highest 
measure of tribute. We likewise here honor 
all our comrades who wore the uniform of 
the United States, who returned to safety 
to serve their Nation in peace as in war, 
and were then called to their eternal rest. 

One of the chief objects of the Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States is, “To honor 
the memories of our heroic dead and shield 
their graves from neglect.” 

Comrades, let us pray for the eternal 
peace of those who have departed. To 
those who have honored us in life and in 
death, let us pay a full measure of our 
loyal devotion. And let us here highly re- 
solve to dedicate our own strength and 
lives to the ideals of democratic freedom 
for which they gave their utmost. 

CHapLain. Lord, Thou has been our refuge 
in all generations. Before the mountains 
were brought forth, before Thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world, even from 
everlasting to everlasting, Thou art God. 

But man Thou turnest into dust and 
sayest, “Return unto me, all you children 
of men.” Man is like grass which flourisheth 
and groweth up in the morning, but in the 
evening is cut down and withereth. 

We bring our years to an end as a tale 
that is told. Teach us to number our days 
that we may get us a heart of wisdom. 

Let Thy work appear unto Thy servants 
and Thy glory upon their children. And 
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let the grace of the Lord, our God, be 
upon us. 

COMMANDER. We are here to pay tribute 
to the many heroes of all races, and of all 
creeds, who in their lifetime rendered patri- 
otic service to our country. Let us bow our 
heads and let our voices be hushed in 
memory of every American soldier, sailor 
and marine who made the supreme sacrifice 
in the defenses of our Nation. 

CHAPLAIN. Lord, our God, Thou who art 
our inspiration in life, Thou who givest com- 
fort and consolation in death, we pray this 
day that Thou mayest send Thy comforting 
influence into the homes which are marked 
by the gold star of bereavement. To the 
widows and orphans of all who have fallen 
in defense of our Nation’s ideals; to the 
parents, the brothers and sisters; to all who 
were deprived of their dear ones, through 
the devastation of war, grant Thy Divine 
consolation. 

We pray Thee, O our God, that the spirit 
of patriotism may abide with us strongly in 
peace as in war; that the service rendered 
America by us, the living sons and daughters 
of Israel, may be as eloquent and challenging 
as the sacrifices of our brethren who gave 
their lives in battle. 

Bless America and the world with peace, 
that there may be no further need for the 
instruments of war. Let all the Nations 
beat their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning. Let them learn war 
no more. Give all mankind such under- 
standing and counsel, that living together 
in peace and in harmony, they may promote 
their mutual welfare and perpetuate the 
ideals of our Nation. 

Let us in 1 minute of silence, recall our 
own precious memories of departed com- 
rades, and each speak in his own heart the 
prayer that loving memory calls forth. 

One minute of silence. And may their 
souls rest in peace. 

Chairman ALBERT SCHLOSSBERG. Congress- 
man Burke, Cantor Kischel, Commander 
Cohen, distinguished guests, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, it is indeed a great pleasure for me, 
as chairman of this Memorial Day service, 
to welcome you and extend to you the 
thanks of the officers and members of the 
Mattapan, Dorchester, Roxbury District 
Council, Jewish War Veterans of the U.S.A., 
for your participation in this annual Memo- 
rial Day observance. We of the Jewish War 
Veterans of the U.S.A. deem it a sacred duty 
to honor the memory and shield from neg- 
lect the graves of our heroic comrades. We 
join in honoring the memory of all men and 
women, who died in the service of our be- 
loved country, without regard for their race 
or creed. We welcome, in addition to the 
guests who will address you this morning, 
Mr. Melvin R. Lubin, commander of the 
New England Region No. 1, Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the U.S.A., Messrs. Bernard Julius 
and Jack Smith, past commanders of the 
M.D.R. District Council, J.W:V., and Mr. Jo- 
seph Carpenter, brother of the “Honor Vet- 
eran”’ of 1959. 

We are indeed fortunate to have, as our 
principal speaker, a resident of my own 
hometown, Milton, Mass., and currently 
representing the 13th Massachusetts District, 
having been elected to the 86th Congress in 
November 1958. Our distinguished guest 
was registrar of vital statistics for the city of 
Boston under the late Mayor Maurice J. 
Tobin. For 10 years our guest served in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, 4 years of which 
he served as assistant majority leader to the 
tien speaker of the house, Congressman 
THomMas P. O’Ner1, Jr. He was house chair- 
man of the World War II Veterans Problems 
and Korean Veterans Commission. During 
World War II Congressman BurKE was a 
special agent in the military intelligence, at- 
tached to the 77th Infantry Division in the 
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South Pacific. Ladies and gentlemen, our 
distinguished guest, Congressman JAMEs A. 
BurRKE. 

Congressman JaMEs A. Burke. Mr. Chair- 
man, members of the Jewish War Veterans 
of the US.A., ladies and gentlemen: Me- 
morial Day, with its sad and sacred memo- 
ries, has come again. This is-a day con- 
secrated to the fighting men of the United 
States who gave their lives in the honor of 
our country. ‘Their precious memories are 
clustered about us for they have not left 
us—they live as does our country, the leader 
of the free world against communism. 

Almost a century ago when the great Civil 
War became a part of our history in which 
thousands of lives were lost to protect our 
heritage and billions of dollars were spent 
to preserve the life we know today the United 
States emerged without dismemberment. 

Today the great struggle between slavery 
and freedom has passed from our national 
scene and those whose families were broken 
and separated are now reunited as brothers 
and fellow citizens of the United States of 
America. 

Thus it is those who sacrificed their lives 
and died in the struggle of the Civil War 
and the wars since to protect the honor and 
heritage of the United States should be re- 
membered on this day. 

Yet with all of our sacrifice we today are 
leaders of the free world in a fight against 
communism which has the theory to destroy, 
and batter our great country into sub- 
mission. 

We all know this—despite the fact we to- 
day are honoring our men and women who 
sacrificed their lives so that this country 
might live and be nourished in the lives of 
free men. 

All the pomp and ceremony, the sighs and 
supplications, the eulogy and tribute of to- 
day can weigh naught with voiceless lips 
and hearts that are long since still. 

The import and value of this Memorial 
Day stand only insofar as we, the men and 
women upon whose shoulders rest the burden 
and duties of the present hour, realize and 
remember the principles for which they have 
fought, and each for himself resolves that 
the light shall not be dimmed, that the effort 
they put forth shall not have been in vain. 

Although this day was originally set aside 
in memory of the departed comrades of the 
Civil War, it has now so developed itself as 
to embrace a nationwide tribute to all those 
heroes who has laid down their lives or 
fought for our country and have now passed 
to their reward. 

So when the time comes for us to pass 
on to those who shall succeed us that which 
they whose memory we honor today fought 
and conserved for us we can truly say in 
the words of Lee Bates in the 
mighty lines of “America, the Beautiful” 


O beautiful for patriots dream 
That see beyond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears. 


And because it is a holy and wholesome 
thought to pray for the dead, may it please 
almighty God that “they rest in peace.” 

Thank you. 

Chairman ScHLOssBERG. Officer of the day, 
you will escort to the memorial, Mr. Joseph 
Carpenter, brother of our honor veteran, 
Robert A. Carpenter, for the placement of 
the memorial wreath: 

The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures; He leadeth me beside the still 


‘ waters. He restoreth my soul; He leadeth 


fear no evil; for Thou art with me; Thy rod 
and Thy staff, they comfort me. Thou pre- 
parest a table before me in the presence of 
mine enemies; Thou anointest my head with 
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oil; my cup runneth over. Surely goodness 
and mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life; and I will dwell in the house of 
the Lord forever.” 

Let us all rise for the traditional memo- 
rial and Kaddish prayer to be chanted by 
Cantor Irving -Kischel, of Temple Shalom, 
Milton. 

EL MOLEY RACHAMIM 

“O God, who art full of compassion, who 
dweliest on high, grant perfect rest beneath 
the shelter of Thy divine presence, in the ex- 
alted places among the holy and pure, who 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, 
to all those who have gone to their eternal 
home, the piety of whose life forms the sub- 
ject of our meditation today. We beseech 
thee, Lord of compassion, shelter them ever- 
more under the cover of Thy wings, and let 
their souls be bound up in the bond of life, 
and may they repose on their resting places, 
and let us say, Amen.” 

OFFICER OF THE Day. Firing squad, pre- 
pare to fire three volleys. Comrades, pre- 
sent arms. 


Detachment from Headquarters, First 
Naval District, fires three volleys. Bugler 
sounds taps. 

Order arms. 


Closing remarks by Mr. Samuel Cinamon, 
commander, Department of Massachusetts, 
Jewish War Veterans of the U.S.A. 





Holt Succeeds Brehm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 
Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, the follow- 


ing editorial from the Commercial Ap- 


peal, “Holt Succeeds Brehm.” This 
editorial which follows was written by 
the Honorable Frank R. Ahlgren, editor 
of the Commercial Appeal a very out- 
standing newspaper of the Nation. Mr. 
Ahlgren is a member of the board of 
trustees of the University of Tennessee 
and himself an outstanding leader not 
om in Memphis but in the Midsouth as 
we 

Both Dr. Holt and Dr. Brehm have 
been foremost leaders in Tennessee edu- 
cation as well as throughout the Nation. 
We feel that we are very fortunate in 
our great State of Tennessee to have a 
distinguished, hardworking and capable 
gentleman such as Dr. Andrew D. Holt 
to take over the presidency of our uni- 
versity. 


Dr. Holt is a native of Milan, in my 
congressional district, the son of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew David Holt and 
an alumnus of Milan High School. Dr. 
Holt, who is 54 years of age, has been 
an educator all of his adult life. He 
began his career as a grade school- 
teacher at the age of 20. 

In 1949 he was elected president of 
the National Education Association, 
after serving several years as executive 
secretary of the Tennessee Education 
Association. He received his bachelor’s 
degree at Emory University in Atlanta 
and his master’s and doctor’s degrees at 
Columbia Universtiy. — 
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He became an administrative assistant 
to Dr. Brehm in 1950 and in September 
1953 was named vice president of the 
university. 

[From the Commercial Appeal, June 20, 1959] 
Hour Succeeps BREHM 


Tennesseans -in particular and those con- 
cerned with the welfare and progress of edu- 
cation in general will welcome the news that 
Dr. Andrew D. Holt succeeds Dr. C. E. Brehm 
as president of the University of Tennessee. 

Dr. Brehm leaves office because he has 
reached the compulsory retirement age of 70 
after 42 years spent in the intelligent, ener- 
getic service of Tennessee. His service of 2 
years as acting president of the university 
and 11 years as president was preceded by 
distinguished endeavor in the College of 
Agriculture. The considerable expansion of 
the university in the number of students— 
from around 4,000 to more than 16,000—and 
in the variety of courses offered in greatly 
expanded physical facilities is the best and 
most significant testimony to his value to 
the institution. 

Dr. Holt is a native of west Tennessee, 
Milan to be exact. As he moves up to assume 
new responsibilities, there is hardly a rung on 
the educational ladder he has not touched. 
He even served as*athletic coach once upon a 
time. He taught in high school and was 
principal of the training school here at Mem- 
phis in what was then the West Tennessee 
State College and is now Memphis State 
University. He served in numerous other 
capacities with distfnction before he went 
into the university field. 

From 1950 to 1953 Dr. Holt was assistant 
to the president of the University of Tennes- 
see and has been vice president there since 
the latter date. He is, in consequence, fully 
conversant with the university's. operations 
and its needs. 

Tennessee teachers will probably recall Dr. 
Holt best as the man who battled with cour- 
age and persistence to obtain better salaries 
when he was executive secretary of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association. It may be 
noted that Dr. Holt is cognizant of both na- 
tional and world pictures in education. He 
was chairman of the White House Conference 
on Education and a delegate to a world con- 
ference on the same theme. He has been 
president of the National Education Associ- 
ation. The honors and accomplishments 
named, however, are but a few of the many 
to his credit. - 


West Tennesseans, as well as people in 
other grand divisions of the State and those 
in too many other States to mention, will 
recall Dr. Holt as @ most personable and 
agreeable companion and a speaker of charm 
and ability. He has proved that a man may 
be friendly and reasonable and at the same 
time a tenacious fighter for the things in 
which he believes, 

Tennessee is fortunate that a man of Dr. 
Brehm's ability will be followed by another 
of similar talents as head of the University 
of Tennessee. 





Future of the Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 
Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orp, I include the following articles from 
the June 29, 1959, issue of U.S. News & 
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World Report which present a thorough 
analysis of the American dollar and its 
stability. Since this is indeed a problem 
that can become major in proportions, 
I felt these articles should be bought 
to the attention of all Members of the 
House for their careful study and con- 
sideration: \ 

FUTURE oF THE DoLLAR—Wuy GOLD Is BEING 

Lost aND WHat It MEANS 


(A tide of dollars from United States has 
built up the economies of large areas of the 
werld. Now those areas are competing with 
United States. That’s what lies behind the 
drain on this country’s supply of gold. 
Does this mean that the once-mighty dollar 
is in danger? There’s no sign of a “run” 
from the dollar. But experts say United 
States may have to change its policies to 
check the outfiow.) 

The American dollar—once the proud sym- 
bol of a solidly solvent United States— 
today sells at a discount under the cur- 
rencies of many other nations. 

No longer is the dollar the unquestioned 
leader among currencies. 

Instead, questions are being raised in 
many parts of the world about the dollar's 
future. There are predictions that the dol- 
lar, sooner or later, will thave to be “de- 
valued’’—reduced in value in terms of gold. 

What has happened? Is the dollar really 
in trouble? 

To find answers to those questions, the 
economic unit of U.S. News & World Report 
has delved deep in to the economic forces 
now at work. At the same time, leading 
authorities on money were interviewed in 
Europe and this country to get further in- 
sight into the dollar’s future. 

The conclusions that emerged are those 
that follow: 

The dollar no longer is the scarce cur- 
rency it once was. Aid from the United 
States, spending by Americans abroad, in- 
vestments abroad by American companies, 
buying of foreign goods have enabled the 
outside world to pile up almost $15 billion 
in claims on U.S. gold and goods. Those 
claims are continuing to grow at a high rate. 


The outside world has grown strong once 
again and can compete with the United 
States on equal or,better than equal terms in 
a growing number of markets. As a result, 
it is becoming a question whether the United 
States can continue to give foreign aid and 
carry the present load of military spending 
abroad without running into trouble. It 
may become necessary to call on nations in 
Western Europe in particular to bear more 
of the cost of maintaining American military 
forces abroad. 

Loss of gold to date, in itself, is not serious. 
If the outside world should lose faith in the 
dollar and try to turn its dollars into gold, 
the result could force drastic remedies. How- 
ever, there is no present sign that a “run” 
from the dollar is even a remote prospect. 

The dollar's old position as a currency of 
impregnable strength could be restored 
quickly by drastic cuts in foreign aid, or by 
a reduction in spending abroad by this coun- 
try’s military forces. Military spending ac- 
counts for about 3.4 billions a year, which 
just about equals this country’s deficit last 
year in international payments. 

NOW AND WHAT'S TO COME 


The net of all those conclusions is that the 
facts indicate no present ground for serious 
worry about the future of the dollar in rela- 
tion to other currencies. 

Why all the stir, then, over what is hap- 
pening to the dollar? 

The answer is found in a number of facts. 
In 1958 the United States lost $2.3 billion 
in gold—a record loss for postwar years that 
dramatized the situation surrounding the 
dollar. The 
that the gold supply will drop to a 20-year 
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low when $343,750,000 is paid to the monetary 
fund. 

Dollars, once scarce, had become some- 
thing of a glut on the market. 

If trends at work in 1958 were to be short- 
lived, the resulting problem would not be 
important. However, in 1959 those same 
trends have persisted. There is nothing im- 
mediately in sight to suggest that they might 
be checked. 

American business, for example, continues 
to find it difficult to expand its sales abroad. 
At the same time, with business activity 
rising, this country has had to buy more 
raw materials from abroad. People, too, have 
found foreign-made goods attractively 
priced and have bought more imported auto- 
mobiles and other goods. 

That isn’t all. US. companies, attracted 
by lower wages in other countries and by 
growing markets in other countries, have 
continued to increase their investments 
abroad. Tourists spend more dollars than 
ever. U.S. gifts of dollars hold high, and 
American military forces abroad continue to 
spend at the rate of $3.4 billion a year. 

It not is a question how long all of this 
can go on without creating a problem of 
major proportions for the dollar. The ap- 
pearance of that problem is clearly recog- 
nized outside the United States. 


FINANCING THE COMPETITION 


The United States, thus, with unprec- 
edented generosity, has built up the nations 
of Western Europe and Japan into formida- 
ble competitors. The United States has 
helped other nations develop mass-produc- 
tion industries. It has made gifts of capital 
equipment. Its industries have been gen- 
erous with advice and training. The result 
is that today more and more American in- 
dustries find themselves face to face with 
competitors they helped to build up. 

What the facts disclose is this: Much of 
the outside world is restored to full economic 
health. Western Europe, in _ industrial 
strength, today rivals the United States. 
The United States, even so, is continuing to 
bear the major burden of defending Europe 
and of defending Japan. It is maintaining 
military forces overseas at high cost. The 
United States, as well, is bearing the major 
share of aid to underdeveloped nations of 
the world. This, too, is costly in dollars. 

The dollar’s problem is found to trace 
directly to those facts. 

As a result, this question is beginning to 
be raised abroad even before it is being 
raised in the United States: Is the time near 
when Japan and Germany and France and 
Britain—among others—will have to share 
more of the burden of defense and of aid to 
underdeveloped areas of the world? 

Interviews with leading monetary au- 
thorities in Europe reveal that they think the 
answer is going to be “Yes.”’ It probably is 
going to become necessary sometime to sit 
down and to work out an arrangement that 
relieves the United States and its dollar of 
part of the present burden being placed upon 
it. 

EXPORTS VERSUS IMPORTS 

A glance at the accompanying tables helps 

you to understand what is going on. 


How other countries are piling up U.S. gold 
and dollars 


PAID OUT RY THE UNITED STATES TO OTHER COUNTRIE 
[Millions of dollars] 
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How other countries are piling up U.S. gold 

















and dollars—Continued 
PAID OUT RY THE UNITED STATES TO OTHER COUNTRIES 
[Millions of dollars] 
Yearly 
average,| 1957 1958 
1950-56 
Private gifts, pensions, etc...- 568 694 696 
Military spending abroad....| 2,096 | 3,120 3, 365 
Government grants !.......-.. 2, 223 1, 613 1,611 
Government loans._._..--.-.-- 256 963 963 
Private investments abroad..} 1,381 }- 3,211 2,924 





RECEIVED RY THE UNITED STATES FROM OTHER COUNTRIES 

















I Ok lama bignsdeas 19,088 | 27,687 | 23, 460 
Goods sold abroad__......--.- 13, 463 | 19,327 | 16,207 
Transportation charges. -_----} (1, 355 1,847 1, 644 
Foreign travel in the United 

MR Biante. =. bet 567 785 794 
Income from investments 
ON. BT EEE ae 2,077 | 2,881 2, 876 
Other services. .....-- eS 922 1,268 1, 275 
Foreign investments in the 
United States, other_....--.- 704} 1,579 664 
U.S. deficit (—) or surplus (+)_|—1, 552 | +499 | —3, 425 
Change in foreign holdings 
of— 
Pe ah | 2367] 2772] 22,204 
3273} 21,131 


Pia vccineccnssncees 21,185 





1 Excludes military aid. 

2Up. 

3 Down, 

The United States, you will notice, re- 
ceived less income from abroad in 1958 than 
in 1957. The totals were $27.7 billion in 
1957 and $23.5 billion in 1958. Most of 
this drop resulted from sales of less mer- 
chandise to customers in other countries. 
The income from investments abroad and 
most other earnings have held high. In this 
year, so far, there is no sign that exports of 
goods are growing. During the first 4 
months of the year, exports were running 
below the levels of 1958. 

On the other hand, look at what the 
United States is paying out to other coun- 
tries. Buying of goods from abroad dropped 
moderately in 1958 from 1957, but not nearly 
as much as sales of U.S. goods to people 
abroad. This year imports have been rising, 
and the surplus of exports over imports is 
likely to shrink further. 

The surplus of exports over imports 
vanishes when other payments are examined. 
This country last year spent nearly $3.4 bil- 
lion to maintain military forces abroad. It 
made grants of $1.6 billion for economic aid 
and nearly $1 billion in Government loans. 
Then private investors placed $2.9 billion in 
plants and other facilities abroad. Alto- 
gether, this country’s payments to other 
nations in 1958 amounted to $26.9 billion. 

A RUN ON U.S. GOLD? 

This left the country with a net deficit 
in world transactions of $3.4 billion. And 
the signs point to another large deficit in 
the current year. Total dollar claims held 
outside the country amount to $14.9 billion. 
This may reach more than $19 billion before 
the end of the current year. The gold sup- 
ply of the country is $20.5 billion. 

Does this mean that the United States 
could lose all of its gold? The answer to 
that question, briefly, is “no.” 

To the $14.9 billion in dollar claims, in- 
ternational institutions, such as the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, add $1.7 billion; 
but this is not a claim on gold. Some $2.5 
billion is held by private business firms and 
individuals, who cannot get gold directly. 
A total of $12.4 billion is held by private 
banks abroad, central banks, and foreign 
governments. Of this sum, central banks 
and governments hold $8.6 billion, which is 
the total most likely to be converted into 
gold if the dollar should run into danger. 
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BOLSTERING THE DOLLAR 


It is against this background that moves 
now are being made to firm up faith in the 
dollar. The Federal Reserve Board is com- 
mitted to a policy of preventing inflation 
through excess expansion of credit. The 
Federal Government is moving toward a 
balanced budget. _ These steps are giving rise 
to a situation that indirectly supports the 
dollar. , 

Rising interest rates, for example, are 
likely to.persuade foreign holders of dollars 
to invest their money in this country rather 
than take gold. The outflow of gold, in fact, 
is considerably smaller this year than last 
and so far has gone principally to the Nether- 
lands and Japan. 

Competition from industries abroad is 
forcing American companies to pay closer 
attention to costs. Industries now are less 
willing to grant wage increases that force 
up costs and prices. Price rises are leading 
to loss of markets abroad. They also are 
opening American markets more widely to 
foreign goods. The U.S. share of world trade 
in manufactured dropped in 1958 to 
the lowest level in 8 years, while the share 
of Germany and Japan jumped substantially 
during this period. 

Inflation control in the United States thus 
is becoming more than an academic argu- 
ment. Maintaining the value of the dollar 
now is being viewed widely as necessary both 
to protect the country’s gold supply and to 
keep and hold markets in the United States 
and abroad. 

This remedy may help to correct the pres- 
ent U.S. deficit in world accounts in years 
ahead. The fact remains, however, that the 
United States has been running a deficit 
ever since 1950. This persistent outflow of 
dollars is leading many analysts to believe 
that the time is fast approaching when U.S. 


‘policies will have to be change@. 


A CURRENT SURPLUS 


Actually, on current transactions, the 
United States runs.a surplus. The country 
consistently has an export balance in mer- 
chandise trade, although the balance has 
been reduced recently. Private investors also 
receive nearly $2.9 billion a year from in- 
vestments in other countries—a figure that 
is likely to increase in years ahead. 

Altogether, on such accounts, the United 
States last year had a surplus of $5.2 billion. 
The deficit in balance of payments resulted 
from such things as foreign aid, military 
spending outside of this country, and the 
dollars invested abroad by American busi- 
ness firms. 

Outfiow of payments by the US. Govern- 
ment amounted to about $6 billion in 1958. 
Of this total, about $3.7 billion went to 
countries in Western Europe in the form of 
military spending, military supplies and 
services and economic assistance. 


LESS AID FOR EUROPE 


Now it is being suggested that Western 
Europe could forgo aid and help the United 
States to reduce its deficit in dealing with 
other countries of the world. 

The industrial countries of Europe have 
staged a strong. recovery in_ productive ca- 
pacity and in output. Much of this resulted 
from the many years of US. aid. These 
countries can compete with the United 
States in world markets and even in the 
U.S. market. They also are able to support 
a rising standard of living in their own 
countries. In addition, European business- 
men are making investments in other areas, 
such as Africa and Latin America. And the 
countries of Europe and able to accumulate 
reserves of gold and dollars. 


This development indicates that Britain 


dispense with grants of . If 
payments to Europe were ended, the defici 
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that this country now runs in world ac- 
counts could be partly eliminated. 

It also has been suggested that Europe is 
in a position to take on a greater share of 
the cost of developing the undeveloped areas 
of the world. This again would help the 
United States to end its deficit and 
strengthen the dollar as a world currency. 

These changes in policy can be made only 
through new arrangements between govern- 
ments. However, European experts in mone- 
tary affairs have lately been saying that 
perhaps the time is near for talks on the 
problem. 

WHAT'S REALLY CAUSING THE WORRY ABOUT 

GOLD 


Since 1950 the U.S. gold reserve has shrunk 
by $2.3 billion. 

Possible claims from abroad against U.S. 
gold have increased 8 billion. 

As a result United States now holds only 
20.5 billion in gold, smallest reserve in 13 
years. 

Foreigners—including governments, banks, 
private citizens—hold 14.9 billion in US. 
dollars. These-.dollar holdings, potentially, 
could become claims against the gold re- 
maining in the US. stockpile. 

In a real.emergency, therefore, the United 
States could lose so much gold that enough 
would not be left for the reserve against 
currency and bank deposits required by law. 

Actually, such an emergency ig unlikely. 
The United States, if necessary, could stop 
selling gold. Also, U.S. gold is sold only to 
foreign governments or central banks, and 
these hold only 8.6 billion in US. dollars. 
The dollars held by private banks and citi- 
zens in foreign countries could not be turned 
in for U.S. gold unless these holdings were 
first transferred to official agencies abroad. 
FUTURE OF THE DOLLAR AS FOREIGN EXPERTS 

See Ir 


(This gives you a detached viewpoint on 
the U.S. dollar and its problems. Is the 
dollar really in trouble? The European 
bankers and financial authorities quoted 
here speak from long experience in dealing 
with troubled currencies.) 


What follows is an authoritative summing 
up of the British Treasury’s view of what is 
happening to the dollar: 

Question. “In view of the continuing loss 
of gold from the United States, do you be- 
lieve that the dollar is overworked or wob- 
bly?” 

Answer. “I do not think the dollar is at all 
@ weak currency. America has enormous 
gold reserves and, although she has got an 
adverse balance of payments at the moment, 
it is because of the large foreign aid. She 
hasn’t got an adverse balance in the ordi- 
nary sense of living beyond her income.” 

Question. “How long can the United States 
tolerate this adverse balance and the loss of 
gold?” 

Answer. “It’s desirable that there should 
be some redistribution of the gold reserves, 
but obviously it couldn’t go on forever at 
the present rate because the reserves would 
run out eventually.” 

Question. “How should the United States 
cope with the problem? Should it curtail 
foreign aid to check the loss of gold?” 

Answer. “I don’t think there is any urgent 
need to reconsider the American foreign-aid 
program. I think you will have to be think- 
ing about what the real problem is—that is, 
whether your exports recover. 

“You see, world trade is recovering now. 


ican exports will also rise as expansion is 
going on all over the place. But, clearly, if 
this went on and your exports didn’t recover 
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Question. “Do you think, then, that there 
is a good chance this problem of the loss of 
gold will solve itself through an expansion 
of American exports?” 

Answer. “Well, I think that is the first 
thing to look at. Yes, I think there is a 
reasonable chance of that. It seems to me 
quite likely,that your costs are falling, now 
that production is rising. Labor productiv- 
ity in America is rising quite fast at the 
moment.” 

Question. “So you think American export 
prices are becoming more competitive?” 

Answer. “I should have thought that 
would be the position. You see, with a big- 
ger volume of output to spread the overhead, 
your costs must be improving. And, of 
course, if your customers are richer they will 
buy more.” 

Question. “Is it correct to say that you do 
not see the United States heading into an 
early crisis because of the outflow of gold?” 

Answer. “The United States is in a very 
strong position at present. All this loose 
talk going on about a gold crisis is abso- 
lutely silly. Foreign aid is so important in 
the general political situation it would be a 
mistake to do anything rashly or in a hurry— 
though I think that, if your exports didn’t 
recover and you went on losing gold at this 
rate, you would have to sit down with other 
countries to talk about the problem of for- 
eign aid. 

“I think it should be solved cooperatively.” 


A SWISS SIZE-UP: RESULT COULD BE 
DEVALUATION OF DOLLAR 


The consensus among bankers in Switzer- 
land can be outlined in the following way: 

The American dollar has been relatively 
weak in the Swiss market for foreign cur- 
rencies. This weakness is due to an abun- 
dance of dollars not offset by an expansion 
in the demand for dollars. 

Swiss experts recall the experience of this 
country in 1936. Switzerland at that time 
had the highest prices in Europe and found 
that it was difficult to sell goods abroad. In- 
stead of reducing wages and prices to regain 
its competitive position, this country took 
the “easy” way out and devalued its currency. 

The feeling here is that the United States 
may face somewhat the same problem in the 
not-distant future. American prices often 
are high compared with prices that can be 
offered by competitors abroad. It seems im- 
possible politically to reduce wages in the 
United States to correct this situation. In 
the end, the result could be devaluation. 

If the dollar should be devalued in the 
future, the question among experts here is 
whether the new price of gold would be $50 
an ounce compared with the present $35, or 
whether the increase should be to %70— 
double the present price. 


A BANKER SAYS: “WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR 
Is HEALTHY” 


Another view of the gold-and dollar prob- 
lem is presented in this London interview 
with the chairman of one of Britain’s biggest 
and most important banking establishments 
with a worldwide organization: 

Question. “Do you consider the loss of gold 
that’s been going on for some 15 months a 
serious problem for the United States?” 

Answer. “Well, part of the trouble in an- 
alyzing this is that people are mulling to- 
gether two quite different problems—the gold 
loss and the trouble the U.S. Government is 
having with its bond-financing policy. Now, 
I have no doubt that the bond business is a 
practical problem that will be solved. 

“Now look at the gold problem separately 
from that of the problem of debt manage- 
ment. One thing you find here in Britain 
is that most of the comment is an echo of 
the animated discussion in the United States 
of this problem. After all, when a high 
American official says this is a matter of 
concern, then we in Britain must take it ser- 
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iously. But, in fact, as we see it, what has 
happened so far is healthy and to the credit 
of the United States.” 

Question. “Do you think American gold re- 
serves are in danger?” 

Answer. “If you measure reserves against 
quick liabilities, Britain has been living with 
a ratio the wrong way by 4 to Ivfor a long 
time. To have a ratio the right way of 2 tol 
is beyond the dreams of bliss. One reason 
for American anxiety about the recent ad- 
verse balance of payments is the fact that it 
is a novelty for you in America.” 

Question. “What do you consider the 
cause of this unprecedented adverse balance 
of payments?” 

Answer. “There’s wide appreciation here 
in Britain of the two principal reasons for 
the loss of gold in the United States. First, 
the free world, and Europe in particular, has 
recovered, and trading up and down the 
world is on more or less equal terms. Second, 
the United States has continued deliberately 
to pursue very enlightened economic policies 
as a creditor nation accepting the responsi- 
bilities of world leadership. YOu have con- 
tinued to send dollars abroad through aid 
and investment even during the period of re- 
cession.” 

Question. “When does the fall in gold re- 
serves reach the danger point?” 

Answer. “Nobody knows what the danger 
point in reserves is. In our own experience, 
people have warned that, if gold and dollar 
reserves fell below a certain level, we would 
have a disastrous crisis. Yet the reserves 
frequently have fallen below that so-called 
danger point and there has been no crisis. 
What matters is not any figure but what is in 
men’s minds—that is, what men around the 
world think of the future outlook in your 
country.” 

Question. “Do you expect the problem to 
get. worse?” 

Answer. “Well, if you talked to bankers on 
the Continent—particularly Swiss bankers— 
you would be told that the United States is 
heading into a serious crisis as a result of the 
loss of gold and the fall in the reserves. I 
just don’t follow that. 

“I have lived in America and I think I 
know American ways. The United States has 
a record of taking action to deal with prob- 
lems such as this—maybe a little late and 
maybe after a lot of talk and confusion— 
but you have a record of coping with these 
problems. But I don't think that the exist- 
ing facts warrant drawing a graph showing a 
loss of gold in the months ahead along the 
same lines as has occurred in the past 15 
months or so. Frankly, I don’t know 
whether, even if the United States does 
nothing, the loss of gold will continue.” 

A FINANCIAL EXPERT: “REVALUING GOLD WOULD 
NOT HELP AT ALL” 





This exclusive interview, held in London, : 


is with Maxwell Stamp, a director of Philip 
Hill, Higginson & Co., Ltd., one of Britain’s 
principal merchant-banking firms. Mr. 
Stamp is a leading British authority on in- 
ternational finance. 

_ Question. “In your opinion, Mr. Stamp, 
does the loss of gold constitute a real threat 
to America?” 

Answer. ‘The answer is: If it goes on for 
several years, something will have to be done 
about it. But, in the meantime, it's a 
healthy thing. I would expect that there is 
@ very good chance that natural forces will 
bring about a correction in due course.” 

Question. “Would an increase in the gold 
price help solve things?’”’ 

Answer. “I don't think that is appropriate 
at all. Revaluing gold would not help at all 
in the circumstances. Nor do I think there 
is any call whatsoever for devaluation of the 
doliar. “ 

“I'm not one who thinks that America is 
pricing itself out of the market. I think that 
We tend to be very unduly impressed by the 
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fact that, in certain particular lines in which 
one would expect it, America is relatively 
uncompetitive. I’m thinking, for instance, 
of heavy electrical machinery, where you 
have a large ammount of rather highly skilled 
labor involved, and, therefore, expensive 
labor.” 

“I would expect that, as the enormous 
amount of money that America is spending 
on research comes into play, there will be a 
continual flow of new products from America. 
These will be unobtainable elsewhere—at 
any rate, while they are new. This will boost 
American exports pretty well. 

“We've also go to see what effect the open- 


_ing up of the British market fully to Amer- 


ican imports is going to be. If you take 
things like costume jewelry, for instance, 
that seems to me to be a thing into which 
the Americans are very good and very com- 
petitive. There are all sorts of things in 
which they are extremely competitive. 

“One has got to remember, too, that large 
numbers of countries all around the world 
outside the United States have been adopting 
restrictive monetary policies to get their own 
balance of payments straight. No one wants 
to keep restrictive monetary policies on a 
moment longer than is necessary. As and 
when the balance-of-payments problems get 
solved outside the United States, and re- 
serves grow because of the loss of gold from 
the United States—one would expect that 
relatively easier policies will be adopted that 
will have a natural corrective action on the 
outfiow of gold from the United States.” 

Question. “Are you advocating a wait- 
and-see policy for the United States for the 
time being?” 

Answer. “That would be very, very strongly 
my opinion. After all, America still has a 
very, very large amount of gold. There is 
another factor which one has to remember. 
That is this: One of the reasons for the 
loss of gold has been the very heavy amount 
of investment abroad by Americans and the 
American Government. This has to be 
serviced. After all, if you put up a new 
plant abroad it takes time before the profits 
are repatriated to the United States. But 
these are an asset of the United States out- 
side the United States. 

“This is not the sort of situation in which 
the loss of gold, which is being used to 
make these investments abroad, ought to 
cause you any trouble. After all, these as- 
sets abroad are there—they’re earning, 
they're profitable and, ultimately, the 
profits will be repatriated back to the par- 
ent companies. I would expect that this, 
too, would have a very powerful cOrrective 
influence.” 

Question. “If the loss of gold continues 
over the next year or so are there corrective 
measures that would be practical fer the 
United States to use?” 

Answer. “One of the things is the relative 
rates of interest. As long as foreigners are 
content to leave dollars in the form of dol- 
lars in the United States rather than take 
them out in the form of gold, the gold 
losses will be moderated. You can make it 
worthwhile for people to bring back gold to 
the United States by offering a sufficiently 
attractive rate of interest. The higher the 
U.S. short-term rates are relative to 
other people’s short-term rates—and long- 
term rates, too, if it comes to that—the less 
the tendency there will be for gold to flow 
out.” 

Question. “So you see no immediate threat 
to American gold reserves?”’ 

Answer. “If you look at the gold stock, 
which is still $20 billion—that still is a lot 
of gold. The fact that something like 13 
billion is earmarked against currency is a 
pure luxury in this day and age. That is 
a@ level that cam be reduced or eliminated 
altogether. ‘There are very few countries 
that still have a gold backing for their cur- 
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rency. All you need gold for is to redeem 
your currency if foreigners want to change 
it into gold or other currencies. I'd have 
thought that this is a case in which you can 
sit back and watch how things develop.” 





Statement of Judge Henry Ellenbogen 
of the U.S. Delegation to the 14th Ses- 
sion of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, April 29, 1959, at Geneva, 
Switzerland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1959. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include a 
copy of the statement made by Judge 
Henry Ellenbogen, an advisor to the U.S. 
delegation to the 14th session of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs, recently 
held at Geneva, Switzerland. Judge 
Ellenbogen was a Member of Congress 
from 1933 to 1938 when he resigned to 
run for judge of the Common Pleas 
Court of Allegheny County. He still 
holds that position. He has long been in- 
terested in the problem of narcotics and 
has had an opportunity to study the 
matter both as a legislator and a judge. 
In the later capacity he made a thorough 
study of narcotics and habit-forming 
drugs. Pursuant to the study, he ad- 
dressed the 10th Judicial Conference of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
which was held on January 28, 1958, at 
the Dauphin County Courthouse, Har- 
risburg. He has a fine background 
of knowledge on narcotics and is well 
qualified to speak on the subject. His 
statement before the Commission at 
Geneva is very comprehensive, and since 
the topic is one of timely interest to each 
one of us, I refer it for your attention. 
The statement follows: ’ 
STATEMENT OF JUDGE HENRY ELLENBOGEN OF 

THE U.S. DELEGATION TO THE 14TH SESSION 

OF THE COMMISSION ON NakcoTic Drucs, 

APRIL 29, 1959, ar GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 

Mr. Chairman, I deem it an honor and a 
privilege to address the distinguished Chair- 
man and the eminent members of this Com- 
mission. 

_ I have had the opportunity to learn of the 
problems created by the illicit traffic in nar- 
cotic drugs both as a legislator and as a 
judge. 

As a Member of the Congress of the United 
States, it was my duty to consider the nature, 
substance, and form of the laws that were 
necessary to combat and root out the evils 
brought about by the illicit traffic in, and 
use of narcotic drugs. As a judge for more 
than two decades I have seen personally the 
poisonous and the destructive effects of nar- 
cotic drugs on the human body and their 
great and permanent danger to society. 

I hope you will permit me this personal 
reference. I have had in my court all man- 
ner and kind of crimes and criminais. I 
have found the sale of and the traffic in nar- 
cotic drugs one of the foulest of all crimes. 
The illegal sale of narcotic drugs is a crime 
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against the individual to whom they are sold 
and a crime against the body of the society, 
NARCOTIC DRUG ADDICTION THREATENS OUR 
YOUTH 


Narcotic drug addition is finding many of 
its victims among the young people of all 
nations. For instance, in the United States 
of America about 13 percent of all known 
addicts are under 21 years of age. In the 
larger cities the percentage of juvenile ad- 
dicts is far greater. For instance, a survey 
conducted in Chicago in 1952 revealed 5,000 
known addicts of which one-third or more 
were under the age of 21 years. As is the 
case with adults, 90 to 93 percent of the 
juvenile addicts are addicted to heroin. 

The spread of narcotic drug addition 
among our youth has been considered such 
a danger that the Congress of the United 
States in the Narcotics Control Act of 1956, 
signed by President Eisenhower on July 18, 
1956, provided that sellers of narcotics to 
persons under 18 years of age shall be pun- 
ished by death in the discretion of the jury. 
The State of Texas passed a statute effective 
April 24, 1957, which provided, for a second 
offense of illegal sale of narcotics to persons 
under 19 years of age, a mandatory sentence 
of 10 years to life or even death. The State 
of Missouri by a recent statute adopted Au- 
gust 29, 1957, provided for selling, giving, or 
delivering any narcotic drug to a person 
under 21 years of age a mandatory sentence 
of imprisonment of 10 years to life and a fine 
of $10,000, or death, at the discretion of the 
jury hearing the case. In my own State of 
Pennsylvania the legislature passed house 
bill 56 which provided for the death penalty 
for sellers of heroin to persons under 18 years 
of age at the discretion of the jury hearing 
the case. However, the bill was vetoed by 
the Governor. Th State of Minnesota by a 
statute effective April 2, 1957, provided for 
imprisonment of 10 to 40 years and a fine of 
$20,000 for furnishing narcotic drugs to per- 
sons under 18 years of age. 

Vast narcotic drug addiction poses a dire 
and appalling threat to the future of all 
nations. If left uncontrolled, it can engulf 
a nation in ruinous destruction, perhaps as 
devastating as an atomic explosion. 

I submit that the work of this Commis- 
sion is as important as any of the other per- 
manent commissions of the United Nations. 

Narcotic drug addiction is comparable to 
@ contagious disease. Every drug addict 
eventually infects others, usually among his 
friends and associates. Every one of the new 
addicts will again infect others, and so the 
vicious circle continues. Once addicted, per- 
manent cures are difficult and infrequent. 


MOST DRUG ADDICTS BECOME CRIMINALS AND ARE 
RESPONSIBLE FOR MUCH CRIME 


The cost of drug addiction is fantastically 
high. In the United States the average drug 
addict must spend from $50 to $100 per week 
to obtain the drugs to satisfy his craving. 
Since few persons can afford such sums of 
money, most drug addicts eventually resort 
to crime to obtain the necessary funds. 
There is general agreement between law en- 
forcement agencies concerned with narcotics 
and medical authorities that in order to ob- 
tain the funds which they need to buy nar- 
cotic drugs, mostly heroin, male drug addicts 
commit burglaries, robberies, holdups, lar- 
cenies, and many other crimes including 
occasionally, though not typically, crimes of 
violence such as assault and even murder; 
the female dope addict usually becomes a 
shoplifter and a prostitute. 

The carefully considered respect of the 
Council on Mental Health on Narcoti¢ Addic- 
tion of the American Medical Association 
adopted by the American Medical Associa- 
tion in June 1957, states that there is gen- 
eral agreement that “the majority of addicts 
do engage in crime (other than violations of 
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the narcotic laws) after they become ad- 
dicted in order to support their habits.” It 
is startling to read the reports of the experts 
on the number of crimes caused by drug 
addicts. Some authorities estimate that in 
the large metropolitan areas as much as 50 
percent, and in the country as a whole about 
25 percent of all crimes are attributable to 
illegal traffic in narcotic and habit-forming 
drugs. 

Whatever the precise percentage may be, 
there can be no doubt whatsoever that any 
substantial reduction in the illegal traffic in 
narcotic drugs and in the number of drug 
addicts would bring about a substantial 
reduction in crime. 

NATURE AND CHARACTER OF DRUG ADDICTION 


Drug addiction has been defined by the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Narcotics 
in its report to President Eisenhower of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1956, as “a state of periodic or 
chronic intoxication, detrimental to the in- 
dividual and to society, produced by the re- 
peated consumption of a drug (natural or 
synthetic)” U.S. Senate report of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, Apr. 25, 1956, No. 
1850). 

Dr. David W. Maurer (lecturer on narcotic 
addiction), and Dr. Victor H. Vogel (medical 
Officer in charge of European activities U.S. 
Public Health Service), in their book, “Nar- 
cotics and Narcotic Addiction” (1954), adopt 
the definition of Vogel, Isbell, and Chapman, 
as follows: “Drug addiction may be defined 
as a state in which a person has lost the 
power of self-control with reference to a 
drug, and abuses the drug to such an extent 
that the person or society is harmed. It 
should be noted that addiction implies a 
compulsive and repetitious use of the drug, 
and that the harm done the user varies with 
the degree of personality disorder which 
characteristizes the addict. * * *” 


TOLERANCE AND DEPENDENCE 


The American Medical Association report, 
referred to above, has this to say about tol- 
erance and dependence: 

“Tolerance is defined. as a diminishing ef- 
fect on the repetition of the same dose of 
the drug or, conversely, as a need to increase 
the dose in order to obtain the original de- 
gree of effect. Despite intensive research, 
the mechanism of tolerance is still unknown. 
The degree of tolerance which can be de- 
veloped to the opiate drug seems almost 
boundless. Authentic cases have been re- 
corded in which adicts took as much as 5 
grams (78 grains) of morphine intravenously 
in less than 24 hours. * * * Tolerance in- 
evitably follows repeated administration of 
the opiates. * * * Tolerance is manifested 
both by decrease in the intensity of the ef- 
fect induced by a given dose of the drug 
and by decrease in the duration of observ- 
able action of the drug. If the dose of 
morphine the addict is taking is held con- 
stant for a period of weeks or months and 
the drugs are given at intervals of 6 hours, 
signs of mild abstinence ultimately appear 
4 or 5 hours after each injection. This 
means that most patients receiving drugs in 
clinics would periodically wish to have their 
doses adjusted upward. What the final 
upper limit would be is unknown as are the 
physical effects of long-continued taking of 
large amounts of opiates.” 

I want to emphasize that addiction is not 
nullified by tolerance. The addict does not 
lose his craving for the drug. Rather his 
need for. ‘it increases, and the quantity 
needed to produce the desired effect must be 
increased, - 

Continuing with the American Medical 
Association report, “Emotional dependence 
refers to the psychological meanings of the 
usé of drugs and the effects of drugs. Psy- 
chological dependence is, of course, related 
to the effects opiates create within the cen- 
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tral nervous system. These drugs have the 
peculiar property of depressing primary 
drives. They diminish hunger, thirst, fear 
of pain, and sexual urges. They allay anx- 
lety, create a sense of pleasant relaxation, 
freedom from worry, and enable the user to 
engage in fantasy. 

“The development of physical dependence 
creates a new biological need, the satisfac- 
tion of which is directly pleasurable just as 
is the satisfaction of hunger or thirst. The 
addict tends to discard the usual methods 
of adaptation to life situations. Taking the 
drug often becomes the answer for all of 
life’s problems. This creates a tendency to 
an indolent parasitic existence in many 
addicts, * * *. 

“Physical dependence is defined as the 
development of an altered physiological 
state which is brought about by the repeated 
administration of the drug and which neces- 
sitates continued administration of the drug 
to prevent the appearance of the character- 
istic illness which is termed an abstinence 
syndrome. When an addict says;that he has 
a habit, he means that he is physically de- 
pendent on a drug. When he says that one 
drug is habit-forming and another is not, 
he means that the first drug is one on which 
physical dependence can be developed and 
that the second is a drug on which physical 
dependence cannot be developed. Physical 
dependence is a real physiological disturb- 
see, 5? * 

“Physical dependence is important in that 
it tends to make chronic opiate intoxication 
continuous rather than intermittent. It 
forces the addict to seek his drugs by any 
and all means. The first concern of many 
addicts becomes obtaining and maintaining 
an adequate supply of drugs.” 


DRUG ADDICTION IS A COMPLEX PROBLEM 


Drug addiction is a complex social, eco- 
nomic, medical, psychiatric and legal prob- 
lem. It is a local, state, national and inter- 
national problem. 

Without overlooking the various aspects of 
this difficult problem, the experience in the 
United States proves that severe penalties 
strictly enforced, are an effective weapon in 
reducing drug addiction. 

This is the viewpoint of the Government 
of the United States, that is, the Federal 
Government, and of the governments of the 
individual States. 

In keeping with this belief and on the 
basis of actual experience, the penalties for 
the violation of our narcotic drug laws have 
been steadily increased and what is equally 
important, these penalties in most instances 
have been made mandatory. 


PENALTIES 


On July 18, 1956, the Congress of the 
United States passed and the President 
signed, the Narcotics Control Act of 1956. 
It provides a sentence of not less than 5 
or more than 20 years for a first offense for 
illegal sale of narcotics, and for a second 
or subsequent conviction, a sentence of 10 
to 40 years. These sentences are mandatory. 
The act prohibits a suspension of sentence 
and the granting of probation or parole. 
The Federal Narcotics Control Act of 1956 
was influential in causing the imposition of 
increased penalties for the violation of 
narcotic drug laws by many of the States. 
Some of the recent State legislation is as 
follows: 

In the State of Alabama an amendment 
to the State narcotic drug law adopted Sep- 
tembber 4, 1957, provided the following man- 
datory penalties: 

For unlawful possession of narcotics: 2 
to 10 years in prison for a first offense; 5 
to 20 years for a second offense; 10 to 40 
years for a third offense. 

For unlawful sale of narcotics: 5 to 20 
years for a first offense, and a possible fine 
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of $20,000; 10 to 40 years for subsequent 
offenses. 

No probation or suspension of sentence 
may be granted for any narcotic offense ex- 
cept for a first offense of unlawful posses- 
sion of narcotic drugs. 

In the State of Colorado an amendment 
of the statute adopted March 26, 1957 im- 
posed the following mandatory penalties for 
the violation of the narcotic drug laws: 

For unlawful sale of narcotics: 5 to 15 
years in prison, with no probation or parole 
until the minimum sentence has been 
served. 

For the unlawful possession of narcotic 
drugs and other narcotic offenses: 2 to 10 
years for a first offense; 5 to 15 years for a 
second offense. No probation is granted 
for a second offense. . 

In the State of Illinois an amendment to 
the State narcotics law, effective January 1, 
1958, made the unlawful possession of nar- 
cotic drugs a felony punishable as follows: 
2 to 10 years in prison for a first offense; 
5 years to life imprisonment for a second 
or subsequent offense; no probation or 
suspension of sentence is possible upon con- 
viction of a second or subsequent offense. 

For unlawful sale of narcotics: 10 years 
to life imprisonment for a first offense; life 
imprisonment for a second offense; no pro- 
bation or suspension of sentence is granted 
for any offense or unlawful sale of narcotics. 

In the State of Minnesota House File 318, 
effective April 2, 1957, provided the following 
penalties for narcotic law violations: 5 to 
20 years in prison and a fine of $10,000 for a 
first narcotic offense of any type; 10 to 40 
years and a fine of $20,000 for furnishing 
narcotic drugs to persons under 18 years of 
age, or for a second subsequent conviction of 
any narcotic violation. 

In the State of Missouri an amendment to 
the State narcotic drug control law, adopted 
August 29, 1957, imposed the following man- 
datory penalties: 

For a first offense: 2 to 20 years in prison; 
for a first offense of being a drug addict, the 
court may suspend execution of sentence and 
place the offender on probation on condition 
that he enter a U.S. Public Health Service 
hospital within 30 days after conviction and” 
remain until discharged by the medical offi- 
cer in charge. No parole, probation, suspen- 
sion of sentence, or other form of judicial 
leniency may be granted for any narcotic vio- 
lation except for medical treatment of ad- 
dicts. 

Five to 30 years in prison for a second of- 
fense, or a first narcotic conviction by a per- 
son previously convicted of any felony relat- 
ing to narcotic drugs; 10 to 50 years for a 
third offense, if previously twice convicted 
of any narcotic law violation; 25 years to life 
imprisonment for a fourth or subsequent 
offense. 

Ten years to life imprisonment, a fine of 
$10,000, or death, at the discretion of the 
jury, for selling, giving, or delivering any nar- 
cotic drug to a person under 21 years of age. 

In my own State of Pennsylvania, the re- 

cent law of July 19, 1957, provided the fol- 
lowing increased mandatory penalties: 
. For unlawful possession of narcotic drugs: 
2 to 5 years in prison for a first offense; 5 to 
10 years for a second offense; 10 to 30 years 
for a third offense. 

For unlawful sale of narcotic drugs: 5 to 
10 years in prison for a first offense; 10 to 20 
years for a second offense; life imprisonment 
for a third offense. ' 

Except for a first offense of unlawful pos- 
session of narcotics, no probation, parole, or 
suspension of sentence may be granted, and 
the minimum sentence is mandatory. 

The State of Ohio has had a minimum 
penalty of 20 years since 1955 which has al- 
most completely driven out illegal traffic 
from Ohio, 
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These are a few representative examples of 
recent Federal and State legislation imposing 
severe penalties for the violation of narcotic 
drug laws. 

The increased penalties have had a most 
salutary effect in reducing narcotic drug ad- 
diction. The U.S. Bureau of Narcotics under 
the able leadership of Dr. H. J. Anslinger 
prepared a number of graphs which show the 
very substantial reduction in narcotic drug 
addiction which followed the imposition of 
severe penalties. In the District of Colum- 
bia there were only 60 addicts for the first 11 
months of 1958 as compared with 200 ad- 
dicts for all of 1956. In the State of Ohio 
there were 37 addicts for the first 11 months 
of 1958 as compared with 92 addicts for all of 
1956. In the State of Texas there were 175 
addicts for the first 11 months of 1958 as 
compared with 523 addicts for 1956. In the 
State of Louisiana there were 50 addicts for 
the first 11 months of 1958 as compared with 
142 addicts for 1956. And in the State of 
Illinois there were 631 addicts for the first 
11 months of 1958 as compared with 908 ad- 
dicts for 1956. 

The strictest laws are of little use unless 
there is an adequate and well-trained staff 
to discover and arrest law violators. 

In that connection the U.S. Bureau of 
Narcotics, Department of the Treasury, under 
Dr. Anslinger established in 1956 a school of 
training course for State and local law en- 
forcement officers. In the first 2 years of its 
operation that school trained 376 law en- 
forcement officers, including 26 from foreign 
countries. Through this school the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Narcotics is rendering effective assis- 
tance to the several States and to the local 
governments in their efforts to suppress the 
abuse of, ahd illegal traffic in narcotic drugs 
in their respective areas by training enforce- 
ment staffs and increasing their effectiveness. 

We have not overlooked the treatment 6f 
drug addicts in the United States. The Fed- 
eral Government has two splendid hospitals 
which are especially devoted to the treatment 
of drug addicts. They are located in Lexing- 
ton, Ky., and in Fort Worth, Tex. Several 
of the States have established splendid hos- 
pitals for that purpose. An important step 
in eliminating drug addiction is the passage 
of statutes which permit the compulsory 
commitment of drug addicts by the courts. 
Many of our States have enacted laws for 
the compulsory commitment of drug addicts. 
These States are Alabama, Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebras- 
ka, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Rhode Island, Pennsylva- 
nia, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. 

Such laws for the compulsory commitment 
of narcotic drug addicts are in pari materia 
with laws for the commitment of the in- 
sane; they are valid under the police power 
of the State. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for permitting 
me to speak. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 132 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
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GRESSIONAL Recorp an article appearing 

in the Denver (Colo.) Rocky Mountain 

News of August 20, 1958, entitled “City 

Needs Money To Obey Health Order, 

Mayor Says”: ° 

Crry Neeps Money To Osry HEALTH ORDER, 
Mayor Says 


Mayor Nicholson said Tuesday the State 
board of public health “can do all the order- 
ing they want, but without the dough there 
isn’t much we can do.” 

The board found Denver guilty for the 
second time in 2 years Monday of dumping 
inadequately treated sewage in the South 
Platte River, 

Witnesses claimed it would cost the city 
$10 million to meet the problem by install- 
ing a secondary treatment facility at‘its East 
50th Avenue and Marion Street sewage 
plant. 

“Where are we going to get the money, 
I'd like to ask them,” Nicholson said. 

The mayor added he won’t decide whether 
to appeal the decision in the courts until 
he receives an order from the board, 

William F. McGlone, Denver attorney and 
board president, said he will draft a formal 
order with Assistant Attorney General Sam 
Freeman this week. 

McGlone announced the board’s action be- 
came final and unanimous Tuesday after 
two board members visited the plant and 
inspected the river. 

McGlone said the board would give Den- 
ver “a reasonable time” to comply with the 
order. 





Edwardsville, Pa., Now Celebrating Its 
75th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following news story 
from the Wilkes-Barre Sunday Inde- 
pendent of June 21, 1959: 

EDWARDSVILLE LAUNCHES JUBILEE CELEBRATION 
WITH HucE ParapEe 


Edwardsville opened its celebration of the 
75th anniversary of the borough yesterday 
afternoon with a parade that spread over 15 
blocks and took 90 minutes to pass. 

It featured groups of men and women in 
costumes, floats, bands, fire apparatus, police 
units, and the numerous organizations of the 
town. Among them was a beautiful float by 
Edwardsville Lions Club with Miss Edwards- 
ville, the teenage queen and their courts. 
Miss Edwardsville, selected Friday night to 
reign over the diamond jubilee, is Miss Mar- 
garet Mary Wallace, daughter of Mr. and 
a Peter Wallace, 28 Green Street, Edwards- 

e. 
The teenage queen Is Rita Chepulis. 


JONES, DANDO ATTEND 


Back for the celebration and participating 
in the parade were two prominent men who 
have their roots in the borough. They were 
Justice Benjamin Jones, of the supreme 
court, and Harold Dando, sheriff of Bucks 
County, after retiring from the State police. 
Justice Jones served as borough solicitor for 
years, while Dando is a native son. 

Brothers of the Brush were out strong with 


over 300 members marching in line, followed — 


by 200 Sisters of the Bonnet. 
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Among other groups participating were 
the entire ‘membership of Edwardsville fire 
department in uniform, civil defense units, 
and police under James Garrahan, and mem- 
bers of the kangaroo court. 


POLICE HEAD PARADE 


Kingston and Wilkes-Barre motorcycle po- 
lice and a detail of State police headed the 
parade, followed by a military color guard. 

Hugh Jones was the marshal, assisted by 
A. J. Hozenipa, Burgess Chester Petroski, 
Hayden Evans, Frank Troski, and Ben Davis. 

The various units included: clergymen, 
special guests, borough and school officials, 
Alexander's Band, Lions float with marchers, 
Republican women of Edwardsville with float, 
Woodward Hill Auxiliary, Edwardsville fire- 
men, Sisters of the Bonnet with floats, Navy, 
Army and Air Force vehicles, St. Joseph’s 
Post of Catholic War Veterans with float, 
Kingston VFW drum and bugle corps, civil 
defense police, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Ed- 
wardsville Little League, Luzerne and Swoy- 
erville fire engines and ambulances, Edwards- 
ville High School band, Brothers of the Brush, 
mounted units, Edwardsville fire and ambu- 
lance units, floats by Spaulding, Hudak’s and 
Suzanne’s, Old Slocum float and marchers, 
Kruk’s float with Corner Cafe unit, Rolls 
Royce cars by Ed Eyerman and Lewis Wolfe. 

The anniversary book will be distributed 
Tuesday and the mammoth firemen’s parade 
will be held Wednesday night. The climax 
to activities is scheduled for Saturday night 
with a grand ball in Russian Club Hall, 
Main Street. 





Alaska Only for the Young? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 
Alaska is our youngest State, and is a 
young man’s country. The average age 
in Alaska is 26, which compares with 
the national average of 29.8. 

But Alaska is not only for the young. 
It is for youngsters of all ages—from 
9 or younger to 90 and beyond. Alaska 
welcomes people imbued with a pioneer 
spirit, regardless of their age or previ- 
ous condition. 

These facts are well set forth with 
specific examples in an article entitled 
“Alaska Only for the Young?” written 
by Donnis Stark Thompson, and pub- 
lished in the July issue of a most excel- 
lent publication called the Alaska 
Sportsman published in Alaska’s capi- 
tal, Juneau. In this issue of the maga- 
zine, the article is profusely illustrated 
with wonderful photographs; but, un- 
fortunately, these cannot be reproduced 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, and must 
be left to the imagination of the reader. 

For those who are interested in 
Alaska, as millions of our fellow Ameri- 
cans are, I know of no better way of 


. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

ALASKA ONLY FOR THE YOUNG? 
(By De nis Stark Thompson) 

Alaska is ssid to be the country of the 
young, the last of the “last frontiers,” where 
the brave, venturesome youth comes after 
leaving friends, home, mother and every- 
thing else except hope behind, to pit him- 
self against a hostile wilderness. 

Some of my neighbors on the Kenai Pen- 
insula, home of the moose and the huge 
brown bear, don’t quite fit into the popular 
formula. 

Take Jessie Ainsworth, who lives alone 
seventeen miles out of the little town of 
Kenai. Her tiny one-room log cabin over- 
looking Island Lake is surrounded by spruce, 
cottonwood and birch trees, and sometimes 
by bears. 

Jessie is a red-headed, dynamic 62-year- 
old who'served as a mess sergeant with the 
WAC’s in the South Pacific during World 
War II and was in Manila when peace was 
declared. Her two children grown, she was 
casting about for the next step in her life 
when she wrote from her home in Arizona 
to a friend in Seward and jokingly asked 
about a job. The reply was a telegram say- 
ing te catch the next boat to Alaska—the 
job was waiting. 

She has been here ever since. During the 
winters she worked, usually as a cook in the 
Seward Sanatorium, and in the summer she 
stayed at her cabin. Last winter she drove 
the seventeen miles back and forth to Kenai 
and worked in a restaurant so she could live 
in her cabin, 

Jessie has plans to build a larger house 
and add modern conveniences as she can 
afford it. Now, she must carry all her water 
from the lake. She cuts all her firewood. 
She does without a lot of things, including 
electricity and a telephone, but she has 
many compensations. She is free, she is in- 
dependent, she lives in what must be the 
loveliest spot on earth, and for her every 
day can be a day of discovery. 

While Jessie and I were talking, a hum- 
mingbird flew from flower to flower in her 
yard. Her face lighted up with wonder. “A 
hummingbird. I didn’t know hummingbirds 
got this far north. That’s the first one I’ve 
ever seen up here in this country.” 

She told me about different animals she 
had observed, then pointed to strips of 
salmon hanging in her cabin. “It bothers 
me something awful, having that in here, 
but I have to because of the bears.” Then 
she told me about having to shoot a black 
bear a few days earlier when it decided to 
move in on her. 

“It was terrible,” she said. “I hope I 
never have to shoot another one. The 
moaning and squealing as he died was some- 
thing awful. Some people like bear meat, 
but I couldn’t stomach it. I gave it all 
away to the neighbors.” 

Denny Sternes is no raw youth, either. 
Born in Cork, Ireland, 76 years ago, Denny 
came to- Detroit in 1888 and was working 
up north ds a government surveyor in 
1927. During the winter of 1955 he made 
his move to the Kenai. He drove the Alaska 
Highway alone, and arrived at the home- 
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logs and peeling them meticulously for his 
dream house, an ambitious 27- by 37-foot 
log cabin. 

Since then Denny decided that home- 
stead wasn’t quite to his liking and gave 
it up to try a different location. He made 
a trip “outside” and back, alone in his 1948 
car, and has put in many solid working 
hours to raise a little capital. He’s a brick- 
mason and steelworker by trade, and he gets 
many calis for concrete work in an area 
where such skills are rare. 


SEVENTY -SIX, GOING STRONG 


Denny talks of selling his investments 
back in Detroit for money to start a big 
concrete and cement plant up here. At 76, 
he is still eagerly searching the horizons 
of the future. 

The second time I saw Denny he said, 
“Say, Sis, I'm leaving tomorrow for a cari- 
bou hunt up in the hills. I heard about 
it and I’m goin’. Why don’t you come 
along?” 

I had plausible excuses for not going, but 
I wasn’t fooling myself. I couldn’t have be- 
gun to keep up with that Irishman, the way 
he gets around. 

Irene Van Sky, 61, lives in a house little 
bigger than the attached woodshed which 
she herself fills every fall. Born in Ken- 
tucky, reared in Ohio, she came to Alaska to 
be near her son and his family. Instead of 
moving in with them, however, she got « 
homestead of her own. She built her first 
cabin, which was 10 by 12 feet. Of her 
present cabin she says, “Oh, I had help on 
it. The help did the bossin’ and I did the 
work.” 

She has done a tremendous amount of 
clearing, and the scattered garden plots and 
berry patches represent an immense achieve- 
ment where every square yard of clearing, 
without machinery, means an unbelievable 
amount of drudgery. She has more than 
5,000 strawberry plants, besides potatoes, 
rhubarb, tomatoes, and cucumbers. Every 
old stump, every upturned tub or kettle, is 
sprouting one of her experiments. I mar- 
veled at her strawberries and how she raised 
them. 

“Raise ’em?” she yelped, “Why, I can’t 
kill ‘em. They're takin’ the place over.” 
She went on to say, however, that she has 
trouble getting any berries because the birds 
rob her. “Just this morning I chased 8 or 
10 spruce hens out of there.” 

“Oh, well,” I told her, “spruce hen season 
opens in a couple of weeks, so you can get 
your strawberries back in the form of fried 
chicken.” 

BEAR IN THE BERRIES 


She told me of being at the far end of the 
berry patch when a black bear ambled across 
the road, across the end of the,patch, and 
on into the woods. 

“You know,” she said, “out here I've 
thought a lot about what I’d do if I saw a 
bear. Well, I didn’t do a durned thing, and 
neither did he.” 

To get some cash, the hardest crop to raise 
on the Kenai, she sells plants and. garden 
produce, baby sits, and once raised rabbits. 
She has to carry all her water, and in winter 
she has to melt snow for water for the rab- 
bits. That was too much bother. 

Irene is an avid fisherman. She told me 
about catching her first silver salmon. 
“Only 12 pounds, but he put up such a fight 
I was so scared I saw yellow spots. My son 
asked me what I’d do if I tied onto one of 
those big kings, and I told him I'd quit fish- 
ing and go hunting.” 

Of Alaska she says she loves it and would 
do it all over again—-homesteading, clearing 
and all, except the rabbits. In fact, the only 
thing in the world she could think of that 
she really needs is a well witha pump. Then 
she added, “And a moose this fall, naturally.” 
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J. W. and Wilma Thompson, 68 and 62 re- 
spectively, have been living in and out of 
Alaska since they went to Nenana in 1944, 
she to teach and he to superintend the 
school there. In between periods of raising 
corn on their farm in Iowa, they have lived 
in Nome, Fairbanks, and Seldovia. Each 
time the call of the North grew stronger, un- 
til finally they homesteaded at Kenai. Wilma 
teaches, J. W. has a tiny office where he prac- 
tices law and handles real estate. Being a 
veteran of World War I, he did not have to 
clear any of his homestead to prove upon it. 

One of J. W.’s more interesting Alaskan ex- 
periences happened a couple of years ago. 
All the young men of the family had gone on 
an extended moose hunt, only to return 
weary, discouraged and mooseless and find a 
moose just waiting to be butchered. J. W. 
had bought a hunting license and 2 hours 
later bagged a moose only a few miles from 
town. 

J. W. heartily recommends moose hunting 
for that exhilerating something different for 
those past 65. 

Homesteading in Alaska fits into the life 
pattern of Fred E. Burgess. Now 66, he was 
born on his uncle’s homestead in the Palouse 
country in Washington, reared on a home- 
stead in Idaho, homesteaded a sagebrush 
farm in Oregon. He and Mrs. Burgess toured 
Alaska in 1957 and went home ‘thinking. 

Recently I found Fred on his Kenai home- 
stead, surrounded by his potato patch and 
a line full of drying clothes, waiting for his 
wife to finish up their business down in 
Oregon. 

Although his formal education ended with 
the eighth grade, Fred has been a lifelong 
student, particularly of forestry and forest 
conservation. He became interested in this 
subject in France during World War I, when 
he noted how much more progressive the 
French were than the people back home in 
the matter of conserving their trees. He has 
served on many irrigation, reclamation and 
conservation boards, sometimes as chairman 
for many years. 

Fred is optimistic about Alaska’s future. 
He dreams of making his homestead a model 
tree farm. 

I glanced about the cabin, small enough to 
allow th occupant to stay in bed and flip the 
sourdoughs on the stove, and wondered 
fleetingly just what a person would bring to 
such cramped quarters. What, of 66 years’ 
accumulation, would one consider necessary, 
and what could be left behind? 

Almost in answer to my thought, Fred 
dragged a battered suitcase from under the 
bed and removed a sheaf of worn, folded 
papers. Not without embarrassment he ex- 
plained that these were some poems he had 
written many years ago, and he wondered 
whether I'd like to read them. There I sat 
in his tiny shanty on & claim and read stir- 
ring, beautiful words of patriotism—words 
that are rather out of fashion in this blasé 
era. 

Ed and Claudine Perkins, 65 and 60, live on 
a high cliff overlooking Cook Inlet and an 
incomparable view of snow-covered peaks on 
the Alaska Peninsula. Claudine was a 
teacher for 19 years. Ed was a carpenter—a 
trade that is coming in handy now that 
they're building their fine log cabin with a 
“patio and everything”—and a forester with 
various forestry organizations in the West- 
ern States. 

Their children grown, they came to Alaska 
in 1952 and made several trips back and 
forth before they admitted that they had 
fallen under the “spell of the North.” Mov- 
ing here permanently meant giving up a 
beautiful home in Seattle, but Seattle is only 
5 hours away by plane and they have visitors 
from home every now and then. Some are 
impressed, some downright appalled. 
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As Claudine put it, “We had this fellow up 
here and he just couldn’t get over it. He 
kept saying, ‘How could you give up that 
wonderful home in Seattle, where you had 
everything? All you had to do was push a 
button, and here you don’t even have elec- 
tricity. You even have to carry water to 
flush that modern toilet you brag about.’ He 
kept that up all the time he was here, and 
he couldn't even see the inlet below us, or 
the mountains across, or the woods behind 
us. 
“And while he was here we talked about a 
camping trip we were going to take.” 
Claudine paused to giggle, but I thought his 
remark might well echo the thoughts of 
many of their friends. ‘He said, ‘Camping 
trip. Great Scott. You're camping all the 
time.’ ” 

Yes; it’s true, Alaska is a country of the 
young—the young at heart. 





Is It Worth It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include the final article in a series which 
has been appearing in Look magazine 
written by Mr. Earl Mazo which presents 
a very objective picture of the Vice 
President. These articles have been a 
condensation of Mr. Mazo’s book en- 
titled “Richard Nixon: A Political and 
Personal Portrait,” which is being pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros. and appeared 
for the first time on the newsstands yes- 
terday. I feel sure that this most in- 
teresting and stimulating biography 
which has been written in a most au- 
thoritative and fascinating way will un- 
doubtedly become one of the Nation’s 
best sellers: 

Is Ir WortuH Ir? 
(By Earl Mazo) 

Ricuarp Nixon will not run for President 
in 1960 if he feels he will have to strong- 
arm his way to the nomination. His Presi- 
dential fever is not that high. He says, “I 
happen to think the Presidency is the tough- 
est job in the world. I do not intend-to 
get on the treadmill Taft was on or that 
Stassen has been on—of seeking the nomi- 
nation at all costs.” 

Nixon has various reasons for his seeming 
willingness:to bow out of politics at this 
time (an action he also contemplated at the 
start of the 1952 campaign and before the 
1956 campaign). “I shudder at the thought 
of going through another campaign,” he says. 
“It is a backbreaking, brutal test of the men- 
tal, nervous, and physical system. * * * 
Unfortunately, the high-pressure campaigns 
are getting worse.”’ 

He also believes that his family would be 
far better off financially if he had renewed 
his law practice instead of going into politics 
after World War II. He worries that he may 
not be able to save adequately for his chil- 
dren's education. “I came to Washington 
12 years ago with $10,000 in Government 
bonds, my GDlife insurance, a 1946 Ford, 
furniture, and $14,000 worth of life in- 
surance. Today, I have an equity in a house: 
we have a lot invested in furniture. [The 


family is better and more expensively clothed, 
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and its living standard is considerably high- 
-er.] But my net worth today is pretty 
small.” 

Nixon’s current financial status is this: 
“T own no stocks or bonds. [He cashed his 
Government bonds to buy his first house.] 
The only real property I have an interest in 
is the house in which we live on Forest Lane 
in Washington. The purchase price was 


- $75,000, and I have a $50,000 mortgage on it 


with interest at 5 percent. In addition to 
that, we have only that amount of money 
in the bank which is necessary for current 
expenses. I have my retirement fund, which 
I contribute to on the same basis as Members 
of the Senate. [He pays $218.75 a month 
and will be eligible for a pension of about 
$15,000 a year when he is 60.] I have in- 
creased my life insurance, but I have in- 
creased it in term insurance. On this basis, 
you get more coverage for your money, but 
get nothing back unless you die. [His total 
of life insurance is $39,500, including the 
$10,000 GI policy.] The only other things 
I have are a 1955 Oldsmobile, our furniture, 
and what one columnist likes to refer to as 
‘the fabulous gifts’ I have received on my 
trips around the world. I own no real estate 
other than my house. I don’t own a lot, a 
piece of land any place. My wife owns noth- 
ing. We actually spend everything we get 
in. That is the way it has to be, if I am to 
do my job properly.” 

The Vice President’s gross salary is $35,000 
@ year, plus a $10,000 expense allowance. 
Nixon gets his check the last day of every 
month. After all the deductions—including 
$485 for Federal income taxes—his monthly 
take home pay is $2,202.09. It hardly com- 
pares with the income he could earn. On 
an any-time-you-want-to-come basis, he 
has been offered the presidency of a large 
California business enterprise and a partner- 
ship in a New York law firm, each guarantee- 
ing him an annual income of more than 
$100,000. 

After a dozen years of an exceptionally 
successful political career, the net worth 
breakdown in dollars and cents shows Nixon 
today to be only a little better off, relatively, 
than he used to be. He says he regards 
himself—the knowledge and personal poten- 
tial he has piled up—as the only really im- 
portant investment he has made for his 
family. “The only thing is, the health angle 
could ruin it,” he adds. “If anything hap- 
pens to me physically, at this age, I would 
have only a short time to get around it. 
That’s perhaps the major risk I am taking 
at the present time—the one in health. It’s 
a gamble.” 

During his childhood, Nrxon was suscepti- 
ble to illness; when he was 4, he nearly died 
of pneumonia; and during his senior year 
in high school, he had a severe attack of un- 
dulant fever. But today he is physically 
sound, despite the fact that he seemingly 
takes few precautions to stay that way. He 
would rather read than exercise. He is an 
avid sports fan (he reads the sports pages 
every morning before the regular news) and 
is more intimate with scores of baseball 
games going back many years and the rela- 
tive standing of players than he is with spe- 
cific election returns. He is not much of a 
performing sportsman, however. He plays 
golf only occasionally. He does not hunt or 
fish. He is a nonjoiner of organizations. 
Sixteen-hour workdays were common to him 
before he was 16—and they still are. “I 
can’t do anything about it,” he told me. “I 
still have to learn how to pace myself,” His 
major forms of relaxation would seem to be 
propping his feet up on his desk while work- 
ing or talking in his office, and listening to 
his hi-fi set at home. 

Nrxon’s Quaker upbringing excluded many 
relaxing pastimes available to members of 
other sects. For example, card playing was 
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looked on as an unnecessary frivolity and 
gambling asa sin. However, during the war, 
NIxon became known as the only sane and 


* sensible poker player in the South Pacific. 


As a lawyer, he was able to qualify for a 
direct commission in the military service, 
and joined the Navy as a lieutenant, junior 
grade. After routine training, he was 
shipped to New Caledonia and detailed to 
the naval air transport organization known 
as SCAT. Lester Wroble, a Navy friend and 
now vice president of a paper company in 
Chicago, says Nrxon earned a three-pronged 
reputation at their first war-theater outpost, 
a place called Green Island. With supplies 
and materials wheedled out of visiting naval 
craft, he set up what became known as 
“Nrxon’s. Hamburger Stand,” where officers 
and-men supplemented their less appetizing 
service rations without charge. Occasionally, 
too, Nixon got hold of various items not on 
the Government issue list, like bourbon 
whisky, that were priceless to the men, and 
he shared everything with all hands. 

His prowess at poker was impressive. “I 
played bridge in law school for the first and 
last time,” Nixon relates.. “I never played 
poker until I joined the Navy.” The Green 
Island poker games ran to high stakes, as 
they did at other lonely outposts around 
the world. Wroble remembers one pot of 
$1,100. But Nixon avoided the wild hands. 

“Dick never lost, but he was never a big 
winner,” says Wroble. “He always played 
it cautious and close to the belt. He seemed 
always to end up a game somewhere between 
$30 and $60 ahead. That didn't look like 
showy winnings, but when you multiplied 
it day after day, I’d say he did all right.” 

By hard work and by playing ‘‘close to the 
belt,” Nrxon has managed to do all right for 
a good part of his life. His. ancestry dates 
back almost as far as any can in North 
America, Kinsmen of his mother came to 
Delaware from Wales in 1690. His father’s 
line on this continent began when a James 
Nixon emigrated from Ireland in 1753. On 
his father’s side, Nrxon’s forebears were 
tough, strait-laced, Bible-pounding Method- 
ists. His mother’s family were devout 
Quakers. RicHARp was born in Yorba Linda, 
a farming village 30 miles inland from Los 
Angeles, on January 9, 1913. In 1922, the 
family settled in East Whittier, Calif. 

Family intimates see RicHarp NIXON as a 
composite of his father, mother, and grand- 
mother. Nixon says, “My grandmother set 
the standard for the whole family: honesty, 
hard work, do your best at all times. * * * 
She had strong feelings about pacifism and 
very strong feelings on civil liberties. At 
her house, no servants ever ate at a separate 
table. They always ate with the family. 
There were Negroes, Indians, and Mexicans— 
she always was taking somebody in.” 

The jutting jaw, thick eyebrows, upswept 
note and tendency to jowls that caricaturists 
have made Nrxon’s trademark are actually 
the Milhous family imprint. The Vice 
President’s brothers have the same no-non- 
sense look, and so does Hannah Nixon, their 
small, dainty mother. 

Allowances .and spending money were 
unheard-of among the five Nixon boys. (The 
first son, Harold, was born in 1909; Richard, 
in 1913; Donald, in 1914; Arthur, in 1918, 
and Edward, in'1930.. Harold and Arthur 
have died. Donald is now employed by a 
California milk company, after having tried 
unsuccessfully to establish a chain of drive- 
in restaurants which featured a triple- 
decker sandwich called the “Nixonburger.” 
Edward is a Navy pilot.) Hannah and her 
husband Frank Nixon worked hard to lift 
their family from its early poverty. RicHarp 
began earning his own way at 10 or 11, just 
as soon as he was big enough to hire himself 
out as a part-time farm laborer. He later 
had jobs pumping gasoline and culling rot- 
ten apples and did two stints as a barker 
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for the wheel of chance at the Slippery Gulch 
Rodeo in Prescott, Ariz: Nrxon barked for the 
legal front of the concession, where the prizes 
were hams and-sides of bacon. This was a 
come-on for the back room, which featured 
poker and dice. 

Much of Nrxon’s early life centered at the 
East Whittier Friends Meeting House, the 
Quaker church where he and his family at- 
tended one form of service or another four 
times on Sunday and several times during 
the week. Nrxon played the organ at the 
meetinghouse and taught Sunday school. Dr. 
Albert Upton, professor of English and dra- 
ma at Whittier College, Nrxon’s alma mater, 
says, “The Dick I knew so well in college was 
not what I would call a militant Quaker. 
He was just a typical Quaker.” 

“Merton G. Wray, @ schoolmate of NIxon 
and now a Whittier attorney, says, “I can- 
not reconcile his massive-retaliation policy in 
politics and as a public official with what I 
understand of the Quaker philosophy and 
of their fellowship of reconciliation.” Wray, 
who was often an opponent of Nixon in 
speaking contests during school years, adds, 
“Since high school, Nixon has had the un- 
common ability to take advantage of a sit- 
uation before and after it develops. 
His success is due to knowing what to do and 
when to do it.” 

Nrxon’s brother Donald recalls, “Dick al- 
ways planned things out. He didn’t do any- 
thing accidentally. * * * He wouldn't argue 
with me, for instance, but once, when he had 
had just about as much of me as he could 
take, he cut loose and kept at it for a half 
to three-quarters of an hour. He went back 
a year or two, listing things I had done. He 
didn’t leave out a thing. I was only 8 and he 
was 10, but I’ve had a lot of respect ever 
since for the way he can keep things in his 
mind.” 

Dr, Upton says he was touched when he 
saw pictures of Nrxon genuinely weeping on 
the shoulder of Senator William F. Knowland 
at the Wheeling, W. Va., airport after Nrxon’s 
dramatic 1952 telecast concerning the Nixon 
fund. “Once, I had to teach him how to cry,” 
says Dr. Upton, “in a play called “Bird in 
Hand.” He tried conscientiously at rehear- 
sals, and he’d get a pretty good lump in his 
throat—but that was all. But on the eve- 
nings of the performances, tears just ran 
right out of his eyes.” 

During his 3 years at law school, Nrxon’s 
morale rose to peaks of enthusiasm and 
dropped to valleys of despair, which is char- 
acteristic of him even today. Friends gave 
him the nickname “Gloomy Gus” because he 
would complain, “I’ll never learn the law; 
there is too much of it,” when his grades 
were the highest. A schoolmate, whe ob- 
served him studying late one night, advised 
him not to worry. “You've got an iron butt,” 
he said, “and that’s the secret of becoming 
a lawyer.” 

“I have a fetish about disciplining myself,” 
Nixon admits. When provoked, he can 
swear 4 blue streak—but only among friends. 
He dislikes social affairs, especially formal 
dinners, but he has disciplined his bore- 
dom. “I found when you get bored, you get 
tired,” he says. He watches his diet care- 
fully, figuring “the worst thing in the world 
is to eat heavy food when you have a lot of 
work to do.” He is particularly fond of cot- 
tage cheese and ketchup. 

He is probably the fastest dre in high 
office, with a record of 8 minutes for formal 
clothes and 244 minutes for regular wear. 
He tends to deprecate himself, even in 
speeches. He makes a point of reading edi- 
torials that are critical of him or of a policy 
he favors, but often passes over or merely 
scans the laudatory comments. He has never 
watched himself on a filmed television pro- 
gram, and though he has a Kinescope copy 
of the “Nixon Fund” telecast, he has never 
taken it out of its can. 
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None of his law-school friends expected 
him to go into politics. Nrxon himself re- 
calls harboring no grandiose ambitions in 
the political field. “I wanted to enter the 
law,” he says, “but I wasnt a youngster who 
wanted to be President.” 

Mrs. Nixon says that there was no talk 
of political life at all, either before or after 
their marriage. She has also said, “It would 
not have been a life I would have chosen.” 
Any enthusiasm Pat Nixon may have felt for 
her husband's choice of career was damp- 
ened by the fund episode in 1952 and the 
terrifying experiences in South America, 
where she and the Vice President were 
stoned and spat upon and came close to 
death. There is no indication that she has 
changed her views now that her husband 
stands on the threshold of the highest office 
in the land. 

Of Nrxon’s predecessors, seven Vice Presi- 
dents have been elevated to the White House 
on the death of Presidents. Three of the 
nine Presidents in this century alone have 
taken office by succession. But only one 
Vice President, the controversial Martin Van 
Buren, has been elected on his own, with- 
out first succeeding to the office. (Nrxon 
broke a precedent when he became the first 
Republican Vice President to be reelected.) 

It is generally conceded that if Nrxon suc- 
ceeds to the Presidency before the next elec- 
tion, he automatically will be the Republi- 
can nominee. Democratic National Chair- 
man Paul M. Butler believes Nrxon will get 
the nomination in any case. “The first ob- 
jective of our efforts is Nrxon,” Butler says. 
“He is our common target.” Nrxon himself 
wonders why “the Democrats continue to 
make me their major target if, as Truman 
says, I am the easiest man to beat.” 

Since Nelson Rockefeller’s triumph in the 
New York gubernatorial election has cast 
him as the serious Republican rival, Nrxon 
has been willing to share or even shed the 
glory—and the abuse—of being front run- 
ner. “Potentially, Rockefeller could be a 
strong candidate for President,” says Nrxon. 
“He is photogenic, has a good voice, and he 
likes people and shows it in the way he 
meets them. In addition, he showed the 
ability to select and use expert professional 
advice in his campaign for Governor.” 

With or without himself as a candidate, 
NIxon sees a hard, challenging road ahead 
for his party, with not a single State or sec- 
tion safely Republican. He is satisfied that 
President Eisenhower and most Republican 
Party leaders “appreciate the fact that my 
primary desire is to see the administration 
succeed, and to rebuild the party so that 
this nomination would be worth something 
to somebody—maybe somebody else.” Since 
Eisenhower has told him several times of his 
very strong feeling that it wauld be improper 
for him to show any favoritism between po- 
tential candidates, Nixon does not expect 
an endorsement from Ike—either for him- 
self or for anyone else. 

If Nixow does ascend to the Presidency 
in 1960, he will bring along many strong and 
seemingly unshakable habits and convic- 
tions. 

Essentially a cautious individual, he 
doesn’t wish away risks. Few contempo- 
raries can match his political boldness, and 
he is one of those rare politicians who would 
rather listen than talk. He constantly 
probes for opinions. Frequently, the eleva- 
tor operators, and maintenance men and 
clerks on Capitol Hill make more sense to 
him than his colleagues. 

He is often said to have no interest in the 
welfare of minorities and to sail with the 
political winds on civil rights. This is one 
of his failings as a politician. One has to 
dig long and hard to become convinced of 
his sincerity in this area. Intimates have 
always known that Nrxow has no sense of 
racial or religious bigotry. Tolerance has 
been a way of life in his family. (A Quaker 
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great-grandfather ran a station on the slave- 
rescuing “Underground Railroad” in south- 
ern Indiana.) As a student, Nixon wouldn’t 
abide, and helped prevent, the exclusion of 
a Negro boy from a school club. Later, in 
law school, he was infuriated to learn that 
some Officials of the American Bar Associ- 
ation had once tried, on religious grounds, 
to keep Louis D. Brandeis, whom he greatly 
respected, from being confirmed as an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court. 
That Nrxon is sincere on civil rights is 
certainly not to say he would refrain from 
using the issue politically. He has done so 
and will do so again. But his position on 
specific facets of the problem, such as school 
desegregation and compulsory fair-employ- 
ment-practices laws, clearly is not tailored 
to capture bloc votes, since he favors a 
_ gradual program of desegregation and op- 
poses as unworkable the idea of a Federal 
law to end discrimination by force. It is a 
common surmise in Washington that Nrxon 
would welcome racial antagonisms to split 
the Democratic Party and win the Negro 
votes in Eastern and Western States. Such 
a development could decide the Presidential 
election. The fact is, however, that he 
wants tensions eased and the problem of dis- 
crimination solved—and he would welcome 
a bipartisan effort to bring that about, 
though knowing full well that removal of 
the civil-rights issue would be a boon to the 
Democrats. , 
Nixon disagrees fundamentally with 
Eisenhower on how to deal with this delicate 
issue. “I feel strongly that civil rights is 
primarily a moral rather than a legal ques- 
tion,” says Nixon. [Eisenhower sees it as a 
matter of enforcing the law, whether you 
like it or not.] “Laws play a necessary part, 
of course,” Nrxon points out. But he also 
contends it is “unrealistic to assume that 
passing a law or handing down a court de- 


cision wili solve this problem. Where 
human relations are concerned, a law isn’t 
worth the paper it is written on, unless it 


has the moral support of the majority of the 
people.” It is his belief that “the place to 
start mobilizing the moral conscience 0 
America is among our young people; they 
have the minimum of prejudice.” 

As for school desegregation, he says, “The 
moderate approaches which have been put 
into effect in Nashville and Louisville are 
very constructive. They are reasonable and 
sensible and provide a possible formula 
which might spread all over the South in a 
way that would be workable and realistic.” 

Over the years, Nrxon has altered his posi- 
tion on some issues. His espousal of Federal 
aid in certain fields of education and his 
support for freer world trade are typical. 
The most significant change, however, has 
come about in his interest in foreign affairs. 
In this field, he is the administration’s— 
and perhaps the Nation’s—leading advocate 
of Big Aid over Big Guns. “In the next 10 
years, our greatest external danger will be 
not military, but economic and ideological,” 
Nrxow insists. Therefore, he believes, it is 
more important to provide money for people- 
to-people and cultural-exchange programs 
than ‘for missiles and submarines. 

Nrxow sees a “critical need” for corrective 
labor legislation stronger than that proposed 
by Senator Jonn F. KEnnepy in 1958 and 
again in 1959, but he firmly opposes the 
right-to-work approach. “All that the 
right-to-work movement accomplished in 
1958 was to serve as a red flag in bringing 
out a tremendous organized labor vote which 
was predominantly pro-Democratic,” he says. 
“Right to work states a general principle 
that sounds good, but such measures in 

have been relatively ineffective. 
They don’t touch the abuses that need to be 
dealt with. Those who supported right to 
work with their time and money would have 
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been far better advised to have contributed 
to the election of candidates to the State 
and national legislatures who could be 
counted on to consider and vote for neces- 
sary labor legislation.” 

Tax reform is another issue on which 
Nrxon has firm personal convictions. 
“While popular politically, the idea that we 
can get more tax revenue simply by soaking 
the rich is phony and unworkable, because 
the tax rates.now are at such a level that 
we have dried up that source,” he says. 
“You couldn't squeeze any more taxes out of 
the people in the higher brackets at this 
point than you could get juice out of a cue 
ball.” Nrxon favors a program that would 
lower taxes in the higher brackets, which 
“have reached the point of diminishing re- 
turn,” reduce corporate taxes and revise ex- 
cise taxes. “This would have the effect of 
stimulating economic growth by unleash- 
ing capital and encouraging new capital,” he 
says. “This, in turn, would lead not only to 
more revenue for the Government, but even 
more important, it would inevitably produce 
more and better jobs.” 

What kind of President would Nrxon be? 

To begin with, he would probably be 
the hardest-driving Chief Executive and the 
most controversial since Theodore Roose- 
velt. There would be nothing haphazard, 
nothing bland about his administration, nor 
any doubt about its political identity. It 
would have holdovers from the Eisenhower 
regime, but under Nixon, they would move 
more energetically. And when the party’s 
call to battle sounded, Cabinet members 
and other administration chieftains would 
most likely take to the hustings instead of 
touring faraway places or tarrying in Wash- 
ington, as has become customary. 

While Nrxon would head the Republican 
Party in fact as well as name, the out- 
right partisanship of his administration 
would probably be less rigid than many an- 
ticipate and hope for. The first cries of 
disappointment probably would come from 
party leaders lining up at the White House 
door for patronage. 

Lacking experience as an executive, he 
would of necessity have to stop writing all 
his own speeches, handling all his own 
press relations, being his own aid, and try- 
ing to manage all the activities for which 
the President is responsible. In addition, 
he would be haunted by some episodes from 
his career as a razzle-dazzle campaigner 
and congressional investigator. To uphold 
executive immunity in his administration 
after having demanded, as a Congressman, 
that President Harry S. Truman’s people 
testify before Congress, for example, Nixon 
would need the best of his political skills. 

In fundamental outlook, a Nrxon admin- 
istration probably would not differ radica‘- 
ly from the Eisenhower administration. Es- 
sentially, it would maintain the familiar 
image of being conservative on domestic 
matters and internationalist in foreign af- 
fairs. But a Nixon administration un- 
doubtedly would differ from Eisenhower’s 
both in approach to problems and in make- 
up. 

It could be expected to have business- 
men in some important positions, but would 
never be a businessman’s administration. 
It would also have brain trusters: “Frankly, 
Republican administrations and the Repub- 
lican Party need, above everything else, a 
broader intellectual base. We have not used 
adequately the talents available. We have 
not called enough on our educational lead- 
ers, the so-called eggheads.” There would be 
labor leaders, scientists and individuals of 
diverse talents in high positions. Further: 
more, Herbert Hoover, Truman, Eisenhower, 
and maybe even Henry Wallace would be 
offered specific assignments. “Ex-Presidénts 
and ex-Vice-Presidents should be constantly 
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consulted; their advice should be sought, 
and they should be asked to do special mis- 
sions for the President.” For all the bitter- 
ness of his past campaigns, Nrxon wouldn’t* 
hesitate to utilize his worst enemy if he felt 
that person was the best man for a par- 
ticular position. The Vice President under 
Nrxon would find himself burdened with 
even more than the record number of re- 
sponsibilities Nixon has received under Ei- 
senhower. 

There would be little room for speculation 
about a Nixon administration's position on 
any issue of consequence. This approach 
would be selective, however, since NIxon 
considers himself “practical in the sense that 
I don’t believe in taking issue simply for 
the sake of a fight.’ His maxim on com- 
promise is: “A leader must always con- 
serve his resources for the battles that count. 
He must look at the major objectives of his 
administration” * * and must never become 
involved in a fight on a minor issue which 
might prejudice his chance to win on a 
major issue.” 

As President, Nixon would probably have 
foreign relations as his primary interest. 
He would have a strong Secretary of State, 
one who could best fit the Dulles mold. To 
deal with the Communists, Nixon is con- 
vinced American diplomats must have “a 
quality of unshakable conviction and char- 
acter which an individual develops only 
through experience in handling the toughest 
practical problems.” Nrxon see that quality 
in a few well-known political and diplomatic 
figures, and also in several labor leaders. A 
union Official is often on the guest list when 
the Vice President entertains for visiting 
statesmen. Some labor leaders probably 
would have important State Department as- 
signments after an overhaul of our oversea 
personnel policies, which undoubtedly would 
be Nrxon’s first major task. 


Nrxon’s solid belief in the importance of 
fate and circumstances in politics makes his 
honest observations seem coy or evasive. 
Concerning his political past and future, he 
told me, “I have been in a very fortunate 
position as a political man since the time I 
started. The positions I’ve gotten, first in 
the House, then in the Senate, then the Vice 
Presidency, generally have come to me. It 
happened that I was at the right place at the 
right time. This can change. The only 
thing that I will do so far as the future is 
concerned is continue to do the most effec- 
tive job I can for the country and, of course, 
for the party. And then what should happen 
will happen.” 





Protecting Our Planes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Times of Tuesday, June 23, 
1959: 

PROTECTING OuR PLANES 

The problem of how to deal with attacks 
on our lightly armed reconnaissance planes 
in neutral waters and over the high seas is 
more complex than it might seem to be on 
the surface. We were rightly outraged when 
a Navy patrol plane was attacked and badly 
damaged last week in waters at least 35 miles 
off the coast of North Korea by two Com- 
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munist jet fighters. The much slower Amer- 
ican plane was not adequately armed to meet 
this type of assault. 

It should be borne in mind, first of all, that 
the function of this American plane was not 
combat. It was doing a nonbelligerent job 
for which it had béen especially equipped. It 
had reason to do that job, and every right to 
do so, especially in the light of the repeated 
reports of Communist violations of the Ko- 
rean armistice terms. Some sort of constant 
watch is obviously imperative, but it can be 
kept without our provoking hostilities. 

On the other hand, it has been urged that 
such noncombat planes should not be made 
sitting ducks for trigger-happy Communist 
MIG pilots, Korean, Chinese, or Russian. 
They could be accompanied by our own jet 
fighter escorts on each patrol mission. But 
in that way these missions would be turned 
into potentially combat missions and we 
would certainly be accused of having invited 
any clashes that might occur. We do not 
wish to be placed in the position of swagger 
or bluster or of taking actions that could be 
regarded, even mistakenly, as aggressive or 
as asking for trouble. 

For this reason, we have thus far leaned 
over backward, in the matter of a general 
policy, to prove our peaceful intent. But 
that, also, does not solve the long-range 
problem of how to deal with unprovoked at- 
tack from an enemy that is less scrupulous 
than we are. Our military authorities, there- 
fore, are making a careful review of the 
whole question in the effort to find some 
solution that would preserve the lives of our 
men and at the same time preserve a desira- 
ble national position. That is not easy. 

Meanwhile, the decision as to whether 
strong escort is required at any given time 
or place is to be left to the commanders in 
the field. That seems eminently sensible 
as a temporary measure. It is not, however, 
a permanent solution, and further study will 
be required. 








Oregon’s Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the action by this House and the other 
body in admitting to statehood the new 
States of Alaska and Hawaii was an 
action in which I was proud to join. 
New interest in Hawaiian statehood has 
risen in the past few days because of 
the approach of next Saturday, when 
the people of Hawaii will hold their 
primary, and, as is expected, vote their 
approval of statehood. But, without 
in any way detracting from the legiti- 
mate pride which every American feels 
in the two youngest members of the 
Federal family, I would like, at this time, 
to remind by colleagues of the birthday 
celebration of one of the older sisters. 
The State of Oregon, putting aside the 
fabled womanly reluctance to talk about 
her age, is very proud of having reached 
the century mark and in my city of 
Portland there is being held a grand 
centennial trade fair and exposition 
to mark the event. Throughout the 
State, innumerable communities are 
holding their own Oregon centennial 
celebrations. In the Washington Post 
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for June 21 there appeared an article 
about Oregon’s birthday celebration. I 
ask unanimous consent that it appear at 
the conclusion of these remarks. 


{From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, June 21, 1959] 


New Srates Step AsIpE ror CENTENNIAL 


PorTLaND, OrEG—Now that their first 
hurrahs are subsiding for the moment, the 
new 49th and 50th States are going to have 
to step aside and give up some of the lime- 
light to an older sister, the 33d State. 

Oregon’s 100th birthday is upon us and 
the old girl is planning a real wingding, a 
centennial exposition at Portland lasting 
until September 17. That, however, is not 
the only magnet which will draw tourists to 
that northwestern paradise. 

Don’t settle for just a quick visit to the 
exposition, moving on to squeeze all the 
Western States into one trip. Yqu haven't 
seen Oregon when you have taken the usual 
tour of the area around Portland, the Co- 
lumbia River Gorge, and Mount Hood—mag- 
nificent though they are. 

In the east, in the central, and southern 
areas, on the Pacific Coast, this star in our 
flag shines brilliantly. 

Rent a car in Portland to drive through the 
forests and farms of the coast range for at 
least a few days along the Pacific. You'll 
agree with the entry in the Lewis and Clark 
Journal: “Ocean in view. Oh, the joy.” 

One of the joys is Highway 101, whose 
beauties in California are known to so many. 
It’s thrilling in Oregon, too. In fact, from 
the northernmost tip of Washington to 
southern California, 101 is surely one of 
America’s most varied and spectacular roads. 

Its 440-mile stretch in Oregon is an ad- 
mirable example of State foresight. Less 
than 30 miles of the wonderful beach ev- 
panse is private property. All the rest is re- 
served under the State park system for free 
public use. 

Fishing and resort towns along the coast, 
mostly whiteshingled and bright with flow- 
ers, are faintly reminiscent of New England. 

But there’s a more uncluttered feeling be- 
cause of the miles of unspoiled scenery, the 
deep forest just a little way inland and the 
differences in history. 

The hardier pioneers of the Oregon Trail, 
Lewis and Clark, the earlier British, Spanish, 
and French navigators and the fur traders 
have all left their mark. 

Any of these spots could be the setting for 
a truly adult western: 

Astoria, settlement of the fur traders, where 
you can follow the whole story of the North- 
west in the carved friezes on the Astor 
column. With its history, the tower gives 
you a stupendous view of the homes and 
gardens climbing the steep hills, the fishing 
fleets and the great mouth of the Columbia 
where it rolls into the Pacific. 

Fort Flatsop and Seaside, the end of the 
trail for the Lewis and Clark Expedition, one 
of the grandest treks of all time. They 
wintered here in 1805-06. 

Seaside now is one:of the most attractive 
resort towns along the whole western coast. 
Vacationers from Seattle, Portland and other 
Northwest cities love its great wide beach 
and promenade along the ocean but a lot of 
eastern travelers pass it up. 

Lookouts like Cape Perpetua, named by 
Captain Cook in 1778; and towns and bays and 
cliffs with Indian, Spanish, or English names 
all have vivid stores to remind us that Sir 
Francis Drake and the Spanish explorers of 
the 16th century knew this coast long be- 
fore the Pilgrims landed in Massachusetts. 

Maybe you can take your history or leave 
it alone. There’s plenty of fun and fine 
living»in each of the towns along 101 plus 
every imaginable sport in the outdoors 
around them, 
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Trim fleets at Newport, Waldport, Depoe 
Bay, Astoria, and other centers take you out 
for exciting deep-sea fishing. 

Other sportsmen try their hand at surf 
casting, or go for striped bass and other 
varieties in the famous fresh water streams 
threading the forest. 

Swimming; beach parties; digging for 
those unsurpassed razor clams; renting a 
crab ring to snare your own big, tender, hard- 
shell crabs; golf on splendid courses with 
distracting views of sea and mountains; 
riding, hiking; hunting for agates on Agate 
Beach (if you know how to tell an agate from 
an ordinary pebble) are all available. There’s 
plenty of room for every activity. 

If you do nothing but gasp at scenery your 
trip will be greatly rewarding. 

The entire route is varied by remarkable 
rock formations and islets offshore where the 
sea birds cluster. 

The highway climbs and winds, around 
and over great cliffs and headlands, above 
secret little coves where the surf boils, then 
along smooth miles of sand where it rolls 
up gently for joyful swimming. 

Farther south, near Florence, the fantas- 
tic cliffs and headlands fade into miles of 
white sand dunes. Local residents claim 
these are the largest dunes in the country. 

Again you get into rugged country, rugged 
but flowery too—covered with rhododendrons 
or azaleas or other blooms according to 
season, 

Then the world-famous Rogue River fish- 
ing heaven and on to meet California's coast 
and the redwood groves. 

Still you’ve seen only one segment of 
Oregon—but what a segment it is. 





Camp St. George, Mountaintop, Pa., 
Awaiting 15,000th Camper When It 
Opens on June 28 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following newsstory 
from the Wilkes-Barre Sunday Inde- 
pendent of June 21, 1959: 


AwalTIne 15,000TH CAMPER—CAMP ST. GEORGE 
Opens JUNE 28 ror 40TH SEASON 


Camper No. 15,000 will be welcomed when 
Camp St. George, Mountaintop, opens for his 
40th season next Sunday. The camper, who 
will be honored, will be identified after rec- 
ords are checked. 

The camp, which was founded 40 years ago 
by the late Reverend Joseph E. Klump and a 
group of volunteer workers from St. Boniface 
Church, operates 20 days each Summer. The 
first 10-day period is for boys and the second 
period is for girls. The age limit is 6 to 15 
years, inclusive, for boys and girls. 

St. Boniface Branch 75, Knights of St. 
George, has handled the camp project for 
the last several years as a part of its youth 
activity program. 

The camp president i® Henry Stegmueller 
Jr 


Situated on Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton High- 
way, across from St. Jude’s Church, the camp 
comprises 50 acres, 8 modern cabins, a mess 
hall, playground area, swimming pool, pa- 
Vilion, baseball diamond, Indian trails anc 
picnic tables and benches for parents and 
guests. 
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President Stegmueller announced the fol- 
lowing camp committee for this season: 

Leonard Krackenfels, Joseuh F. DeVizia, 
Henry Stegmueller Sr., Thomas Koval, Rev. 
Joseph C. Ward, Ray Cronauer, Stewart 
Kline, Ray Woods, Thomas Woods, Al Car- 
pist, Ludwig Rauscher Jr., Joseph Greenfield, 
vames Walsh, Carl Blaum, William Nylon, 
Eugene Burke, Donald Ruddy, John Stankus, 
John P. Mager, Harry Heck, Clarence A. 
Cronauer, Gerald Stilp, Peter Shiner, and 
Joseph Greenfield Jr. 





Cardinal Urges Schools Teach About 


Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no person in the world who has 
a better insight into and understanding 
of the evilness and destructive deter- 
mination of the Communist mind, and of 
the vicious intent of atheistic commu- 
nism, than His Eminence Richard Card- 
inal Cushing, Archbishop of Boston. 

On Sunday, June 21, 1959, over TV 
channel 4 of Boston, Mass., Cardinal 
Cushing discussed communism in con- 
trast with our way of life. He also 
pointedly called attention to the apathy 
of our people, an observation I thor- 
oughly agree with. 

The remarks of Cardinal Cushing 
should be read as widely as possible. 

In my remarks, I include the text of 
the remarks of Cardinal Cushing: 

CARDINAL Urcres ScHOoOLS TEACH ABOUT 

COMMUNISM 

What is the difference between commu- 
nism and our way of life? The communistic 
way of life is naturally rooted in the ma- 
terialistic philosophy behind communism, 
There is nothing new in the communistic 
philosophy. It is over a hundred years old 
in its crystallized form and it was put into 
that form by Marx and Engels * * * and 
then perpetuated and further elaborated by 
Lenin and Stalin * * * I sometimes call 
them the four horsemen of communism. 

In the materialistic philosophy of com- 
munism, the only thing that exists is mat- 
ter * * * the natural order. There is no 
order above the natural order. There is no 
Supernatural Order * * * everything stems 
from matter, hence they use the expression— 
dialectic materialism, which embraces a form 
of philosophical theory that everything 
comes from matter and only from matter. 

Therefore, in the Communist way of life, 
which is the application of the theory be- 
hind communism, we live only for a time 
* * * the old pagan theory * * * “Drink 
and be merry, for tomorrow we die.” The 
great difficulty is in the practical applica- 
tion of the principle * * * the root source 
of communism * 4 * you must live in a 
slave state * * * a polite state. The whole 
thing is absolutely unnatural for all who 
believe in God * * * and the dignity of the 
masterpiece of God—namely man. 

INNATE DIGNITY 


Now in our way of life, we follow 4 
philosophy that is rooted in spirit to value 
the existence of God and the fact that every 
man is a child of God, irrespective of his 
race or creed. He has an innate dignity be- 
cause he is composed of a body and soul. 
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The soul is the principal of his life made in 
the image and likeness of God—it’s immortal, 
it’s destined to live for eternity, and in ac- 
cordance with our philosophy of life, man 
has God-given rights and should live in ac- 
cordance with this philosophy of life * * * 
rooted in the spiritual values and in the be- 
lief of the Supernatural Order must have 
love for one another * * * friend or foe 
* * * we must love everyone. 

That in a summary way expresses the 
difference between the communistic philos- 
ophy and Christian philosophy, rooted in 
the existence of God and existence of order. 

Jews and Christians of all types accept the 
spiritual values emanating from God and 
supernatural force, and if we hold fast to 
the supernatural order, we are not going to 
be brainwashed in the avalanche of propa- 
ganda which seems to get most of the pub- 
licity, especially in our country, whereas 
our rebuttal of this propaganda does not 
get a similar measure of publicity. 

And, indirectly, multitudes of our people 
are being deceived and partly brainwashed 
by this propaganda machinery of the Com- 
munist Party, which is somehow or other 
very active in this country and gets this 
propaganda over the media of information 
like television, radio, the press, and maga- 
zines—all done in a very subtle manner— 
but it is done—and we have not been able 
to counteract all that—by getting an equal 
amount of publicity—or the publicity we 
get is not featured enough. The result is 
that we all accept communism as another 
political movement, a new social order— 
whereas the whole thing is intrinsically evil. 

What about instructing children about 
communism? Personally, I have been con- 
vinced, even though many do not go along 
with me, that we should teach communism 
in the upper grades of our high schools and 
in our colleges—and we should teach it for 
what it is—an intrinsic evil—like a medical 
student being taught about cancer and about 
the nature of cancer. Our children should 
be taught about communism—an evil in- 
fluence—the most potential enemy that ever 
eonfounded a God-fearing people in the 
history of mankind. The point is, many do 
not believe in that because they think if 
we teach the children communism, some of 
the children might think of this as good— 
a new way of life. 

The problem is to get the right teachers 
to instruct the children in the trends of 
communism. I don’t know how we can 
arouse our people from apathy and indiffer- 
ence unless we teach communism. 

I was speaking the other day to an admiral 
in the U.S. Navy who had spent many years 
in the Intelligence Service. He had read an 
article I had published on communism and 
he said, “I am a frightened man—for the 
simple reason that I am tremendously dis- 
turbed by the apathy and indifference of the 
people at large.” 

I only hope and pray that many others 
will come along of the caliber of Mr. Dulles. 
He was the outstanding man in my opinion, 
not only in national life, but in international 
and diplomatic circles who really compre- 
hended the evils of communism, and always 
kept on the straight line to the end—doing 
business with the Communists, but at the 
same time he knew he couldn't trust them, 
and knew it was impossible to do business 
with them. He laid the foundation of a 
future policy toward Communist philosophy. 
He always stayed on the line written across 
the fundamental principle that communism 
is anti everything that we hold near and 
dear. 

LACK OF INTEREST 


But let me tell you one thing. If I were 
invited to give a talk this day, and it was 
announced that I would talk on communism, 
I think I would be talking to myself. The 
people do not seem to be interested—that is 
sad—it doesn’t seem to augur well for the 
future, it is a shame to find that the greatest 
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country in the world should be sold down the 
river of deceit and sold rapidly away because 
of lack of interest, lack of enthusiasm, for 
the ideals and welfare of the country. 

People are tainted today by the material- 
istic philosophy of life—even if we defeated 
the Communists tomorrow, and they ceased 
to exist, we would still be impressed by the 
materialistic philosophy of life that is very 
evident in practice. Whether it is embedded 
in the average person is to be doubted, but 
from the way that we are living in a ma- 
terialistic aura, it is very evident to me that 
the battle of the future may not come for 
hundreds of years. 

It is the battle for the minds and souls 
of men between the two philosophies—the 
materialistic, that this life is the be-all and 
end-all, and the spiritual rooted in love of 
God and one another. Teach communism— 
and at the same time, teach about God. 

I think you have to understand that there 
are different types of Communists. Many 
of them are only nominal Communists. 
For example, there are people who are look- 
ing for a better social and economic order. 
They are deceived to the extent that they 
may think communism is the answer to 
their social and economic problems, spe- 
cifically to problems of unemployment. 


OTHER GROUPS 


There are others who are Communists— 
from a viewpoint of political theory. They 
do not accept democracy or any other or- 
ganized form of government. They are 
theoretical Communists to the extent that 
they feel that communism is the answer to 
the worldwide problems of inequities 
among peoples—and so on. Then, there is 
a third group of Communists—the sincerely 
dedicated Communists—the party mem- 
bers—the card carriers—and the “fellow 
travelers” of the party. These individuals 
could be sincere. Many of them are dedi- 
cated to this particular cause of communism. 

They are the masters of deceit because in 
following the manifesto of communism, in 
following the dictates of their leaders, they 
are convinced that in order to establish a 
universal communistic state, they can bypass 
every law of morality, of justice, of honesty. 
It is specifically stated in the writings of 
Marx, Lenin, and Engels—and in the re- 
marks of Stalin and Khrushchev—that “any- 
thing goes.” Their nay is not nay—their 
yea is not yea. 

Every dedicated Communist is a mission- 
ary. He is selling communism to his fellow 
workers and neighbors. He is an apostle of 
communism. Some of them have suffered 
@ good deal * * * within the party itself 
* * * and, yet, they remain firm whether it 
is through fear or misinformation, or the 
exaggerated idea that communism is the 
solution of all the world’s problems; the fact 
of the matter is that wherever you have a 
Communist identified with the party, that 
man is dedicated to the cause—they are all 
apostles of the cause. As a result, they can 
infiltrate. They have their fifth column. 
They could even infiltrate into the Catholic 
Church, but they could never penetrate it. 
One of them told me himself that they have 
been trying to infiltrate into the various re- 
ligious groups—‘‘We have even been trying to 
infiltrate into your own group, and we are 
convinced that we can do it—but, we are 
also convinced that we cannot penetrate it.” 


REDS CLEVER 


If we are alert—if we understand the 
technique of their methods—the so-called 
Communist mind—and if we act accordingly, 
and act against their subtle propaganda, we 
will find that little by little we will be gain- 
ing the initiative; but, they are clever. They 
identify themselves with good movements. 
Ling insist upon the fact that there should 

no such thing as segregation of people— 
on the basis of race, creed or color. Well, 
anyone who believes in God in my opinion, 
follows along that idea—we are all children 
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of God—we all were created for the same 
destiny—but they hold that we should love 
and help one another. And they violate this 
principle more than any people on earth. 

They always talk about the rights of labor, 
the only thing the working man has to lose is 
his chains they say—but they put chains 
on the feet of millions of laborers in slave 
labor groups. But they identify themselves 
with good causes and are again masters of 
deceit. 

The one thing Communists fear most is 
religion. Bob Considine, a feature writer, 
was telling me that in the interview with 
Khrushchev everything was beautiful until 
they mentioned religion. Then Khrushchev 
lost poise and portrayed his true character. 
They know full well that in order to sur- 
vive they must conquer the world. Unless 
they do that they are done, and they will 
pass, as other false philosophies have passed 
from this earth. It is for the free world 
to hold fast to God, religion, spiritual 
values, and at the same time take a per- 
sonal interest in their own government, 
and elect the best of leaders who believe in 
the. existence of God and in the dignity of 
man. Unless we have leaders of that type, 
regardless of political party, well, they can 
succumb to the deceitful propaganda of 
communism. 

We should pray more, speak to God more; 
that’s prayer, after all. Christ our Lord gave 
us only one prayer, “Our Father.” We 
should speak to God in our own simple way, 
and speak to God as our Father, no matter 
what our faith may be. All of us can do 
this. If we are close’ to God, we will be 
close to one another. 


NEED ENTHUSIASM 


We should pray for Communist leaders, 
Communist Party members. They may be 
sincere. Let us give them credit to the ef- 
fect that they are sincere. If we had the 
enthusiasm of some of the outstanding 
Communists in the world, and applied it 
all to the perpetuation and extension of 
the moral principles of the love of God 
and love of man throughout the world, we 
would be able to change the face of this 
earth. 7 

We are not articulate enough with regard 
to religion and our belief in God, and the 
result is that materialism and secularism are 
creeping into our lives and we are bypassing 
God. 

Not everyone can comprehend the prin- 
ciples behind communism, not everyone can 
be an articulate missionary for our way of 
life, but everyone can pray, speak to God 
in behalf of what is good, fine and eternal. 

If we are concerned about ourselves, we 
should be concerned about our children’s 
children. I tell you we're not leaving-them 
much. They will carry the burden of the 
mistakes of this generation. Let’s all begin 
to come back to God in prayer and repara- 
tion and meditation. Pray for everyone, 
friend and foe. Let’s have a comeback to 
God, comeback to prayer, comeback to the 
ideals of this Nation under God. 

God love you all. 





Heavy Electrical Machinery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 
Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, some very 
interesting information was given to me 


recently by the general manager of the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. plant, 
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in Cincinnati, Ohio. I asked him to fur- 
nish me certain facts in regard to the 
purchase of heavy electrical machinery, 
which is highly important to our na- 
tional defense. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
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clude the following statement furnished 
me, which I believe will be of interest to 
all Members of Congress: 

During the first quarter of 1959 the fol- 
lowing orders for large steam turbines were 
placed in this country. 
























Manufacturer Number | Unit size Customer 
of units | (kilowatts) | 
' beeper ssieveguian 
Allls- CARR nnd cethiigtinccssedinwnesbcanen- 1 340, 000 | Consolidated Edison. 
eee ee see eannesedageiauaes 1 22,000 | Black Hills Power & Light. 
CeRete NRE. on adhe inaiicoetcccnceccesecuhecs 1 200,000 | New England Electric. 
Westinghouse......---..----------------20------- 1 325, 000 | Public Service (New Jersey). 
B38 ck th duiivdn daha divtevoinncnccsdtnpmaneie 1 60,000 | Kansas City B.P.U. 
Brewth BOUL. « cnpmcncadhdtgroccece.caesececetes 2 200, 000 - Angeles Department of Water and 
ower. 
BG, os je ake nein galadetisnccasqenpiadbedes 3 22,000 | Medina Electric Co-op. 
P@rsous..... 2222-52 onc wens 220022 e~ een ctenesees- 1 500, 000 | Tennessee Valley Authority. 





The first five items totaling 947,000 kilo- 
watts, you will note, were all placed with 
U.S. manufacturers and are all being paid 
for with private funds. 

The last three items totaling 966,000 kilo- 
watts involve public moneys, either Federal 
or municipal. To produce this 966,000 kilo- 
watts of turbine capacity will require in the 
neighborhood of 2 million man-hours of di- 
rect labor and something over 700,000 hours 
of indirect labor. In other words, these or- 
ders will cause this country to import some 
2,700,000 man-hours of labor, much of which 
would fall within the highly skilled category. 
Machines involved are of such nature that 
high production methods are not possible 
due to the many variations in size and other 
factors, It is, therefore, entirely probable 
that approximately the same number of man- 
hours would be involved abroad as in this 
country. 

Recently there has been considerable agi- 
tation, and I believe some sympathy within 
Congress, to increase unemployment benefits 
and also for the Federal Government to cre- 
ate employment. The action of the private 
utilities, as indicated by the first five items 
in the above tabulation, indicates that they 
are helping to absorb a considerable amount 
of labor by placing their orders here. Where 
the purchases are with public funds, as in- 
dicated by the last three items, there is a 
tendency to increase unemployment, or at 
the best, there is no tendency to aid in de- 
creasing unemployment. It seems to be en- 
tirely inconsistent to increase a bad condi- 
tion on one hand and then lay out funds 
with the other to alleviate that condition. 

I realize that some authority in determin- 
ing whether equipment of the class men- 
tioned above is to purchase in the home 
market or imported, lies with the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization. However, I 
believe it is the function of Congress to es- 
tablish major Federal policies and I hope 
that you tan see your way clear to establish 
a policy whereby heavy equipment necessary 
to the country’s welfare and defense will be 
purchased from domestic manufacturers. 
There are a number of other strong reasons 
for taking such action but I am sure you are 
already familiar with these and I am not 
going to attempt to indicate them here. 





Better Than Coffin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is a little 





understood fact that today we can get 


more medical and hospital care for our 
dollar than ever before. The cost of liv- 
ing is much higher because of inflation 
over the years; that is, the dollar buys 
less. ‘Therefore, the necessities of life 
cost more dollars. 

This brings us to the record fact, seem- 
ingly a dilemma in view of the dollar’s 
decreased buying power, that as life ex- 
pectancy is being increased because of 
improved medical care, older citizens on 
fixed income are hurt. An editorial from 
a northeast Georgia newspaper quotes 
a colleague on this subject, “‘Today’s 
hospital costs better than coffin.” 
Topay’s HospiraL Costs Berrer THAN COFFIN 


“I think one reason hospital costs are 
going up and have gone up is that the pa- 
tient now comes out on his own feet rather 
than in a coffin.” 

This is the opinion of U.S. Congressman 
THomas B. Curtis of Missouri. He goes on 
to say: “People get an awful lot more for $1 
of medical and hospital care today than they 
ever got before.” 

Congressman Curtis believes that the in- 
creased cost of living today indicates, in 
many cases, an increase in the quality and 
standard of living. Among these increases 
are better medical care and longer life. 

These same years of added life, though, are 
levying a tax of inflation on America’s older 
citizens, thus creating an economic problem, 
the Congressman said. His suggested solu- 
tion: Modern nursing homes which can care 
for the aged at reduced rates. 

Government, Congressman CurTis said, 
will always play an active role in solving so- 
cial problems, but he stresses the individ- 
ual’s role in bringing about improvements 
and he urges medicine to take an interest in 
governmental activities at the grassroots 
level.—From Georgia Health magazine. 





The Marine Corps and Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the San Diego Union briefly, 
but factually, summarizes the [logical 
need to strengthen the U.S. Marine 
Corps as the Nation’s force in readi- 
ness. It reflects the concern of so many 
of our thinking citizens that a Marine 
Corps of 175,000 is not adequate in these 
times; that a corps so reduced will not be 
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able to provide the three combat divi- 
sions and three air wings the Congress 
has established by law. 

We, of course, as Members of this 
body, know that in fact the three divi- 
sions and three wings will have to be 
maintained at considerably less than full 
strength so long as the corps is held at 
175,000. This thoughtful editorial com- 
ment on the nature of the calculated risk 
we take in reducing and even eliminat- 
ing combat-ready Marine units, meas- 
ured against the seriousness of the con- 
tinuing threat so clearly and succinctly 
described will, I hope, help to prompt a 
careful reconsideration of this problem 
by all Members. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial “The Marine Corps 
and Security” be reprinted in the Rec- 
orRD. I commend it to the serious atten- 
tion of our colleagues. 

[From the San Diego Union, June 8, 1959] 
THe MARINE CorRP3 AND SECURITY 


Despite the lessons of history and the harsh 
facts of the current world situation the 
leadership of the House of Representatives 
steamrollered attempts to increase Marine 
Corps strength from 175,000 to 200,000 men. 
But there is good reason to believe that the 
Senate will rectify a situation so inimical to 
national security. 

Two of the most powerful Members of the 
Senate, Mike MANSFIELD, Democrat, of Okla- 
homa, and Paut DovcGias, Democrat, of Dli- 
nois, have served notice that they want a 
Marine Corps of 200,000 men. And they want 
it at the earliest possible moment. In this 
they have the concurrence of LYNDON JOHN- 
son, the Senate Majority Leader. 

In a recent speech on the floor of the Sen~ 
ate, Senator Russet Lone, Democrat, of 
Louisiana, reminded his colleagues that they 
are charged under the Constitution “with 
raising and supporting armies.” Senator 
JOHNSON warned that although the intent 
of Congress was misread last year when the 
Marine Corps was cut back to 190,000 men, 
it will not be permitted to be misread at this 
session. 

The lesson of Korea must not be forgotten. 
When that war broke out, those who seek to 
make a ceremonial force of the Marine Corps 
had successfully cut corps strength back to 
six battalions. This was in spite of the fact 
that Congress had appropriated sufficient 
funds to support a measurably larger force. 

With the chips down, the Marine Corps 
by a massive effort was able to provide a 
brigade that turned the Communist tide at 
Pusan. This is but one example of how the 
Nation’s traditional force-in-readiness has 
fulfilled its mission with distinction. 

Suez, Lebanon, and the Formosa Strait 
crises have followed each other in lightning 
swiftness. In each case this Nation’s swift 
and telling counters to Red aggression 
demonstrated the way in which the Marine 
Corps fulfills its precise and effective role. 

The philosopher, George Santayana, once 
made a comment that fits today perfectly: 
“Those who cannot remember the past are 
condemned to repeat it.” The House leader- 
ship proved this. 

Time after time the Congress has spelled 
out in detail the roles and missions of the 
Marine Corps. Only last year Congress 
stated unequivocally that “a strong Marine 
Corps is essential to our National Defense 
Establishment.” That strength is“translated 
into a striking force immediately available 
and prepared to fight a general war, a small 
war, or a limited war. 
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The Senate shows no sign of abandoning 
the position taken in 1958 by its Appropria- 
tions Committee: “In the considered judg- 
ment of the committee, the security of our 
nation demands that the Marine Corps be 
maintained at a minimum strength of 
200,000." e 

Certainly, history and a volatile world 
offer no rebuttal. 





Our No. 1 Soldier Steps Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, Okla- 
homa is extremely proud of one of its 
famous adopted sons, Gen. Maxwell D. 
Taylor, who on June 30 is stepping down 
from the post of Chief of Staff of the 
US. Army and retiring after a long and 
distinguished career. 

Although the general has never lived 
in Oklahoma, his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
John E. M. Taylor, live at 1204 North- 
west 48th Street in Oklahoma City, and 
General Taylor frequently has visited 
his parents in Oklahoma since they 
moved from Kansas City, Mo., to Musko- 
gee, Okla., in 1922, and several years 
later to Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Speaker, we in Oklahoma would 
like to join in paying tribute to Gen- 
eral Taylor for his outstanding record of 
service to the Army and to our Nation, 
and at this point I should like to insert 
in the Recorp an article appearing in 
Orbit, the magazine of the Sunday Ok- 
lahoma, on June 21, 1959, written by Mr. 
Allan Cromley and entitled “Our No. 1 
Soldier Steps Down.” 

Our No. 1 SoLprer Steps Down 
(By Alan Cromley) 

WASHINGTON.—Gen. Maxwell Davenport 
Taylor, who was honored Tuesday by the 
Oklahoma Legislature, will retire from service 
June 30. Those around him are certain he 
won't be comfortable in a rocking chair. 

He delivered a speech before a joint session 
prior to presentation to him of resolutions 
passed by both houses. They commended 
him on his service to his country. 

They say he hasn’t made up his mind 
what he'll do when leisure time is suddenly 
thrust upon him after 40 years of Army self- 
imposed discipline. 

It’s not believed that he'll make a hasty 
decision, although corporations are re- 
portedly bidding for his services as a high- 
powered administrator. 

At 57 years of age he is a trim, 172-pound 
6-footer. He’s a nonsmoker. He drinks 
Scotch whisky—moderately. He’s a strong 
believer in physical fitness and practices it. 

He speaks German, French, Spanish, 
Japanese, Korean, and some Chinese. He 
prefers philosophy to whodunits. He reads 
classical literature and likes classical music. 

The beautiful wooden desk in the general’s 
big office in room 3-D-—668 of the Pentagon is 
always clean when he leaves it. He wades 
through a staggering amount of work, much 
of which he takes home to Quarters One at 
nearby Fort Meyer on weekends. 

He never cusses, out loud at least. He dis- 
plays anger only by a voice inflection which 
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his associates say is highly effective. He 
smiles, but not to excess. 

Even so, he has a sense of humor that is 
fatal to an heroic pose. He tell this story on 
himself. It was during the war when he 
became a paratroop general. 

Be asked a group of troopers what they 
thought of their job. Several maintained 
they liked the danger. 

“Then ¥ asked another soldier. He said, 
‘I don’t like jumping out of airplanes but 
I like;to be around people who like jumping 
out of airplanes.’ 

“Those are my sentiments entirely.” 

And even more cogently, Taylor’s aversion 
to the Homeric phrase (except when uttered 
by Homer) is illustrated by two inscriptions 
at West Point. 

On the walls of a gymnasium are these 
words: “Upon the field of friendly strife are 
sown the seeds that, upon other fields, on 
other days, will bear the fruits of victory.” 

Taylor’s words? No, sir. Those were put 
there by Gen. Douglas MacArthur when he 
was Superintendent of the Academy. 

Along came Taylor, years later, as superin- 
tendent. His comment on physical fitness 
was inscribed on a locKer room scale. It 
says, “This scale is to remind the officers of 
West Point that a potbelly cannot lead the 
corps of cadets.” 

On this subject, physical training, Taylor 
leads as well as directs. “I’ve often told my 
Officers that a man’s on duty if he’s exercis- 
ing,” he says. 

He’s probably the best 57-year-old squash 
and tennis player in the country—certainly 
in the Pentagon. He plays every day. If the 
weather permits, he plays tennis of solid 
collegiate caliber, and his partner is likely to 
be Lt. Col. Charles Daniel, one of his three 
aides, all-Army doubles champ of 1948. 

If the weather is bad the general plays 
squash at the Pentagon with Lt. Col. Bernard 
Rogers, another aide. 

Rogers is 37 and appears to be in good 
condition but he admits to being “glad when 
the general takes time out for a breather.” 
To the comment that this seems rather stren- 
uous for a 57-year-old, even it is Taylor, the 
aide replies that the general doesnot overdo 


“it, does not prolong the game beyond 30 or 


40 fast minutes. 

In fact, he seems to be a man of modera- 
tion in everything but self-control. I¢ all 
this adds up to a robot, which it certainly 
seems to, it’s a wrong impression, declare the 
general’s intimates. 

They say he’s so well organized in his per- 
sonal habits that he has been able to learn 
his languages, attend about every school the 
Army has to offer, keep in tip-top physical 
trim, maintain a clean desk—and still have 
time to make and keep friends. 

The general is said to be a gracious host. 
He’s married and the father of two sons. 
John, the older, is an employee of “a Govern- 
ment agency.” (This is a Washington eu- 
phemism for the supersecret Central Intel- 
ligence Agency.) ‘The other son, Thomas H., 
is in his second year at the U.S. Military 
Academy, where the general ranked fourth in 
the class of 1922. 

Why he wasn’t first is hard to understand. 

He does not like to sit still. He’s always 
on the go. He's the nearest thing to per- 
petual motion yet developed by the Penta- 
gon. 

All this brilliantly directed energy will be 
lost to national defense next month when 
the general completes 4 years as the Army’s 
top military officer. (Civilian Secretary of 
the Army Wilber Brucker is his boss.) 

Were it not for fate and his basic disagree- 
ment with certain administration defense 
policies, Taylor might be headed for the only 


higher military job possible—Chairman of 
the Joint -Chiefs of Staff. 
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This is technically impossible. Air Force 
Gen. Nathan Twining was recently appointed 
to another 2-year term as Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Chairman. He’s expected to be able to 
return from a lung cancer operation to his 
job by the end of June. 

But even if Twining’s health should fail, 
Taylor probably would not be his successor, 
in the opinion of everyday Pentagon re- 


rs. 

Well known is his view that the adminis- 
tration has neglected the Army and slighted 
preparations for limited wars. He does not 
believe that future ware will be won solely or 
even largely by airpower or nuclear weapons. 

In July 1955 he pulled no punches in tell- 
ing Congress that to run the new Reserve 
program he had to have 13,000 more men 
than provided by administration cutbacks. 

His speeches reflect an intense belief that 
the United States could be nibbled to death 
in piecemeal encroachments—as well as 
blasted to bits in one big nuclear holocaust., 

Standing behind him in this view, despite 
the frowns of administration massive re- 
taliators has been Army Secretary Brucker. 

Only a door separates their offices. Each 
day at 2:45 p.m. Taylor strides through the 
door for a 30-minute conference with his 
civilian counterpart. On Mondays they have 
lunch together. 

It would have been interesting to have 
eavesdropped during recent Pentagon shifts 
caused by the unexpected death of Donald 
A. Quarles, Deputy Secretary of Defense, and 
the serious illness of Twining. 

Brucker would have been a logical choice 
as Quarles’ successor, but the President 
chose outgoing Navy Secretary Thomas S. 
Gates, Jr.. who in a recent speech urged 
the elimination of very expensive mass de- 
struction, single-purpose weapons systems 
to provide additional funds for limited war 
preparations. 

However, his words did not win Army sup- 
port. He made it plain that the best way 
to meet limited and cold war threats was 
greater reliance on the Marine Corps and 
aircraft carrier task forces—not a big Army 
and more airlift. : 

It remains to be seen how outspoken Tay- 
lor will be once he leaves the service and the 
accompanying mandatory allegiance to the 
Commander in Chief. 

Rumor, of questionable accuracy, had it at 
one time that he would write critical 
memoirs. However, he reportedly was very 
pleased when the President gave him perma- 
nent four-star status for retirement. 

This would not necessarily deter a man 
of Taylor’s demonstrated integrity, but he’s 
not likely to follow the path of his predeces- 
sor as Chief of Staff, Gen. Matthew Ridge- 
way, who said, “The pressure that was 
brought on me to make my military judg- 
ment conform to the views of higher au- 
thority -was sometimes subtly, sometimes 
crudely applied,” 

Taylor has the admiration of Eisenhower 
for his brilliance in combat and as a peace- 
time administrator. His biography is 
crowded with achievement. 

For instance, on September 7, 1943, Taylor 
was sent by British PT boat and Italian cor- 
vette through enemy lines to Rome 24 hours 
ahead of the planned airborne operation and 
scheduled invasion of Italy. 

In uniform, but disguised as a prisoner of 
war, he sneaked through enemy territory to 
an all-night conference with Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio, who had secretly surrendered his 
Italian troops to allied forces. 

He finally convinced Taylor an airdrop 
would be suicidal. “Calling it off .was the 
toughest decision I ever had to make,” says 
Taylor, who was anxious to demonstrate 
the value of paratroops in such a situation. 

Eisenhower later said that Taylor took risks 
on that mission which were “greater than I 
asked any other agent * * * to undertake 
during the war.” 
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Taylor was awarded the Silver Star, which 
was followed by the Distinguished Service 
Cross for his participation in a predawn 
D-Day jump with elements of the 10ist Air- 
borne Division into Normandy. 

That was when he was put in a very un- 
general position. He got separated from his 


troops. He was crawling along a hedgerow. 


He heard someone on the other side. Was 
it friend or foe? Then came a chirping noise, 
somewhat like a cricket, and the general 
knew all was well. 

He fell into the arms of an American GI, 
and they greeted one another like long-lost 
brothers. The chirping noise had been pro- 
duced by a device given to paratroopers for 
mutual recognition in the dark. 

And then there was Bastogne, where the 
10ist Airborne Division, then commanded by 
Taylor, was surrounded in the Battle of the 
Bulge. It caught Taylor in the United States, 
he having been summoned to the Pentagon 
for briefing. 

He flew back and made his way through 
enemy lines to the besieged unit, where Brig. 
Gen. Anthony McAuliffe, assistant division 
commander, had just uttered his famous 
“Nuts” reply to a German demand for sur- 
render. 

It isn’t likely that Taylor would have ever 
considered, or at most uttered, such a dra- 
matic and headline-catching rejoinder. 

But he appreciates it just the same. He 
says it was “the greatest monosyllable of the 
war.” 

It’s hard to predict where the general goes 
from here. If his predecessors are a criterion, 
it will be to a good job in business or in- 
dustry. 

Ridgway is chairman of the Mellon Insti- 
tute for Industrial Research at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Gen. Omar N. Bradley, who preceded Ridge- 
way in the Chief of Staff job, is chairman 
of the board, Bulova research and develop- 
ment laboratories. 

But come what may, General and Mrs. 
Taylor won’t lack for groceries. His retire- 
ment pay will be $15,300 a year. 

And even if he has to occupy that rocking 
chair for a while, he can read that stack of 
German and Japanese newspapers that he 


, Subscribes to. 





Veterans’ Pensions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, on June 
22, 1959, there was an article in the Wall 
Street Journal regarding the pension 
bill, H.R. 7650, which passed the House 
last week. This is a good article and 
I think all Members will find it helpful. 

THE VETERANS’ PENSION BILLS 

Some dispute and confusion has arisen 
over a provision of the major veterans’ pen- 
sion bill passed by the House. It is really 
two bills not one. The first by basing vet- 
erans’ pensions on need and by other 
changes would result in savings estimated 
oo $12 aoe ae over the next 40 years. But 

SeCO) qualifying a large up of 
présent and future widows of World War 
It and Korean war veterans for pensions, 
would add some $22 billion over the same 
period above the cost of the present program 


4 for widows. 
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This results from so-called widows’ equal- 
ization. Under present law the widow of 
any World War I veteran qualifies for a pen- 
sion if she meets the test of need. But 
widows of veterans of the later wars do 
not qualify unless the veteran at time of 
death had established some degree of dis- 
ability incurred during his wartime service. 
The bill would remove this requirement. 

Regardless of the basic merits of granting 
pensions to veterans’ widows, it seems only 
fair that widows of veterans of all wars 
should be treated alike. To the extent that 
a widow without other means is enabled to 
get along because of a pension, she will not 
be a charge on other publicly financed relief. 
The Eisenhower administration has backed 
the concept of widows’ equalization in the 
past, though it made no formal recom- 
mendation this year. 

Thus the addition of this provision is an 
improvement over the present system. The 
additional costs of widows’ equalization, 
however, provide an additional reason for 
the Senate to tighten further the tests of 
income for both pensioners and widows. 





Remarks of Congressman Lane at Annual 
Banquet of Veterans of World War I in 
Boston, Mass. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a portion of my remarks 
at the annual banquet of the Veterans 
of World War I of the United States of 
America at the Hotel Bradford, Boston, 
Mass., on June 2(), 1959. 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN LANE AT ANNUAL 

BANQUET OF VETERANS OF WORLD War I IN 

Boston, MAss. 


Greetings: You saw what happened in the 
U.S. House of Representatives last Monday. 
A pension reform bill was passed. Its pur- 
pose, on the face of it, was to scrap flat 
pension. payments and substitute sliding~- 
scale benefits, based on need. 

There is not @ man or woman here who 
opposes higher pensions for veterans with 
non-service-connected disabilities who are 
in need. Or to provide for their widows and 
their orphans, 

This is nothing new. We have been for 
this all the way. 

What we do object to is the manner in 
which this worthy cause is being used to 
block progress toward a pure service pension 
for the veterans of World War I. 

Representative VAN ZaNnpT, myself, and 32 
others, opposed the bill for this reason alone. 

Although the bill was sweetened up with 
temporary increases to beguile the innocent, 
we saw its real though hidden motive, 

The needs test is the trap. 

They don’t intend to hit you all of a 
sudden. That would be too obvious. Slowly 
but surely, through the application of the 
needs test which will not only take into 
account your outside income but that of 
your wife’s as well, they propose to choke 
off most pensions for non-service-connected 
disabilities. 

This is a challenge that must be met by « 
strong and sustained reaction in favor of 
a service pension for all World War I vet- 
erans based on age, and without the slippery 
sliding scale that makes a mockery of the 
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pension reform bill that was passed by the 
House last Monday. 

The report on that bill came out last 
Friday. We were given no opportunity to 
consider the testimony of those who were 
for, or against it. Amendments to the bill 
were prohibited. It was rammed through 
under a gag rule. 

I know many Members who voted for this 
bill with great reluctance. They did not 
want to be recorded in opposition to a vet- 
erans’ bill, even though that so-called vet- 
erans’ bill was a betrayal of the veterans of 
World War I. 

The sponsors of the bill knew this and 
took advantage of it, forcing Members to 
vote for it against their will. The House 
was placed in the awkward position of sup- 
porting it, or, being cornered like the man 
who was asked: “When did you stop beating 
your wife?”’ 

There were not many with the courage to 
vote against this bill that, in the long run, 
and in fact, will be detrimental to the best 
interests of all veterans. 

The terminology of this bill with its needs 
tests, places veterans in the same category 
as recipients of old-age assistance, depriving 
them of the right to receive a pension based 
on age and honorable service. 

In response to this veiled insult we should 
redouble our efforts to win a genuine pen- 
sion for World War I veterans, consistent 
with similar pensions that were provided to 
the veterans of previous wars. 

This is the purpose of our organization, 
but not the only purpose. 

As veterans, we insist that our Nation 
shall be fair in its treatment of the men and 
women who served it so well in time of 
national peril irrespective of the wars in 
which they served. As we look at the rec- 
ord, we feel that the veterans of World War 
I have been the victims of neglect. And we 
are determined to correct that oversight. 

As veterans who know firsthand, the cost 
of unpreparedness, we are also concerned 
with the state of our Nation and its leader- 
ship. 

In the pleasant month of June, that is set 
aside for beautiful brides and starry-eyed 
graduates, we live again through our chil- 
dren and grandchildren, the beginnings of 
a brave, new world. 

In the role of senior veterans, we are like 
the elder statemen who, out of the accumu- 
lated wisdom of their experience, do not rest 
on memories, but lead our people toward 
tomorrow. 

Ours is a great and fruitful land where 
there are hurdles on the road of progress 
but no walls. 

The only factors that slow our develop- 
ment are lack of vision and lack of will. 

As we look around our Nation, we see most 
of our people busy at their work, providing 
for their families, improving their standard 
of living. 

As individuals, most people are doing well. 

But what about our national goals? 

Is there confident direction and purpose, 
able and willing to do those things which 
can, and must be done? 


In Washington, one senses a cautious © 


mood, basing policy on things as they are, 
watching and waiting. 

As if afraid to go ahead. 

Negative. Not positive. 

In spite of so much that needs to be done, 
and can be done if the tremendous re- 
sources of our Nation are fully employed. 

This constructive force, once liberated, 
could finance many more development pro- 
grams and balance the budget at the same 
time. . 

This supercaution at Washington, this 
lack of faith in the capacities of our people, 
is doing our Nation and the cause of free- 
dom a great disservice. If our Nation is 
realizing only three-quarters of its present 
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potential, the reason for this is lack of 
leadership that can be traced to the hesita- 
tion at Washington. 

In urban redevelopment, airport con- 
struction, medical research, education, aid 
to underdeveloped countries, foreign policy, 
and other problems, there is lack of imag- 
ination, planning, and initiative. 

Meanwhile, deterioration does not stand 
still. 

The other day, I happened to see a survey 
of a Massachusetts industrial city. 

More than 70 percent of the housing 
units were built in 1919 or earlier. 

Almost 30 percent had limited plumbing 
facilities, or were im need of substantial 
repairs. 

Only 40 percent had central heating. 

The oldest school, still in use, was built 
in 1876. 

Most of the industrial buildings date 
back more than half a century. 

This is not an isolated case. From New 
York City to the smallest village, there is 
@ huge backlog of essential building; pub- 
lic, residential, commercial, industrial, and 
the community services that go with them, 
4Ahat would provide work for hundreds of 
thousands of people in manufacturing, 
construction, and related industries, and 
would open up new economic opportunities 
for many more. 

The airplane manufacturing, electronic, 
and nuclear energy industries are devoting 
most of their research and their production 
to meet the needs of national defense. But 
there is no reason why they cannot be en- 
larged to provide for the needs of people, 
and the needs of other industries, thus 
serving as a spur to our economy, and 
thereby increasing our national wealth. 

From the neighborhood variety store to 
General Motors, there is not one enterprise 
in the United States, outside of agriculture, 
that could not produce more, or sell more, 
given the encouragement and the leader- 
ship that must come from Washington. 
Economic expansion will not be stimulated 
by timid policies. Trying to balance the 
Federal budget in line with present reve- 
nues, is putting a brake on America’s prog- 
ress. No wonder that so many Americans 
feel frustrated. Instinctively, they know 
that the vast possibilities of our Nation, its 
brainpower as well as its horsepower are 


not being given the fullest opportunity to* 


show what they can do. 

It is rare for a nation to distrust its 
own power for good. 

Yet, in the field of foreign affairs, we 
hang back like a nation that has run out 
of original ideas. We wait, for the Com- 
munists to make their next move, and then 
try to repair the damage instead of pre- 
venting it. 

We have a surplus of farm products that 
cost us hundreds of millions of dollars just 
to pay for the storage. We can’t dispose of 
it in the United States without wrecking 
the farm economy. At the same time, we 
don’t know how to give it to the millions 
of starving people of India, who desperately 
need it but cannot pay for it. 

Has it ever dawned upon our Government 
to offer some of it to the millions in un- 
developed countries who do not have enough 
to eat? These people have been reached 
by us with this generous offer which is 
proof of our good will toward them. But 
this takes imagination, and bold leadership, 
and a knowledge of the way that freedom 
can appeal to human beings the world over. 

A Lincoln—or a Wilson—would touch the 
heart of mankind with such a pronounce- 
ment—and then would follow through 
with prompt and effective relief. It would 
take only part of the present wasteful stor- 
age costs to ship this agricultural surplus 
to have-not nations. Before this inspiring 
example of humane leadership, Communist 
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propaganda would beat in vain. We would 
have taken a positive step forward in win- 
ning the trust and the faith of mankind. 

But, Washington does not move. 

This is but one example of the poverty of 
ideas. 

To hold the line, resting upon past 
achievements, is not enough. 

We are not looking forward to the dawn 
of a new age. We are in it, and events are 
racing ahead of our leadership. 

The carefully worded statements out of 
Geneva reveal how much we are on the 
defensive. 

The Communists have been pushing, and 
confusing, and blackmailing us to get out 
of West Berlin, where the allies maintain 
small forces under an agreement signed by 
us and the Russians, at the end of World 
War II. 

But no demand was made by the Western 
Powers that Russian forces should get out of 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Poland, and other 
countries which they occupy in violation of 
the sovereign rights of those captive peoples. 

Another illustration of our lack of initia- 
tive. 

What distresses me, and many Americans, 
is that we have a wealth of human as well 
as material resources that we are not using. 

To expand our own economy so that we 
may also help other people, and thus defeat 
the fraud and the danger that is commu- 
nism. 

To achieve this mobilization of strength 
for peace and progress we must look to the 
American people to provide the leadership 
that we are not getting today. 

I realize that this is a serious charge, but 
the times plead for creative ideas and vigor- 
ous action. 

When will the United States wake up? 

I believe that the veterans of World War I 
can help to provide that missing leadership. 

In concert with other groups we must 
rouse the sleeping giant of public opinion. 
Sparked by their great and generous ideal- 
ism, and powered by their magnificent abili- 
ties, there is nothing that the American 
people cannot accomplish, 

This, then, is our patriotic duty to the 
United States and to the cause of human 
freedom. 





Uncle Dan Chase Preaches Brotherhood 
Through Medium of Competitive 
Sports 


BXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding gentlemen that it has 
been my privilege to know is Dan Chase, 
University of Maine Phi Beta Kappa, 
who has devoted a great part of his life 
to teaching men the spiritual value of 
sports. 

Dan Chase, chief motivator of the 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood, an organi- 
zation dedicated to spreading the doc- 
trine of fair play and human decency on 
an international scale, has been a friend 
of some of the greatest athletes of all 
time. Devereux Milburn of polo fame, 
Bobby Jones of golfing memory, Babe 
Ruth, Jim Thorp, and a host of others, 
knew him well and respected him for his 
vitalism, sincerity and dynamic person- 
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ality. Dan Chase carried their deeds to 
young men all over the country, preach- 
ing the dictrine of sportsmanship. 
Truly he has enriched the lives of many 
with selfless purposefulness and inher- 
ent dignity. 

Following is a tribute to him which 
first appeared in the Long Island Sun- 
day Press: 

[From the Long Island Sunday Press, Dec. 
20, 1953] 

UNcLE DAN CHASE PREACHES BROTHERHOOD 
THROUGH MEDIUM OF COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
(By Johnny Dunne) 

“‘We need more sports, not less. But sports 
for the purpose of developing sportsmanship, 
for developing friendship, understanding and 
good will; not sports just gate receipts, nor 
sports mainly for public entertainment.” 

The speaker was white-haired Dan Chase, 
the 68-year-old sports missionary from Jack- 
son Heights—and points: throughout the 
world—who has devoted his life to develop- 
ing American youth through sports to build 
character and ideals for successful living. 

To meet “Uncle Dan,” as the gentleman 
is known by his endless army of admirers, 
is a wholesome pleasure. To hear his vi- 
brant voice with a dynamic personality ex- 
pound the virtues of sportsmanship, pure 
amateurism and clean professionalism, is a 
never-to-be-forgotten experience already en- 
joyed by many thousands for almost two 
generations. 

What a full life, Uncle Dan has lived 
through “and I will continue to live through, 
with the grace of God.” From his humble 
start on Thanksgiving Day (Nov. 26) of 1885 
in the small town of Baring, Maine (total 
population of 350), he has carved a career 
that makes a “Who’s Who” look puny in 
print. 

From Baring High, Dan went to Hebron 
Academy, then the University of Maine, 
where he played varsity baseball and foot- 
ball 4 years, captained the hockey team, 
starred on the chess team; was class presi- 
dent, and earned the right to wear a coveted 
Phi Beta Kappa key, to name a few of his 
achievements. 

The honorable gentleman, too, has been 
director of athletics at Hamilton College 
and Connecticut State College; specialist in 
physical training for the New York State 
Military Training Commission, chief of the 
Bureau of Physical Education of the State 
of New York and director of many Boys’ 
Clubs and 4-H Club camps. He has devoted 
time to summer lecture courses on physical 
education and recreation at Cornell, Colum- 
bia, Springfield, Cortland State Teachers, 
Battle Creek, etc. : 

And for organizational work, he started 
the first Statewide physical ability test in 
this State, the first State tournaments in 
baseball, track, tennis and skating; was the 
first president of the New York State High 
Schools’ Athletic Association, organized the 
New York City Baseball Federation (sandlot) 
and launched the Cambridge University 
(England) rugby football tour. He has been, 
since its founding in 1926, the executive di- 
rector of Sportsmanship Brotherhood, and 
executive director of the New York City 
Park Association since 1950. 

The above is just a brief idea of how 
dynamic Uncle Dan Chase has been. Lots 
more to his glowing record but then let’s get 
onto the business beforehand, the even- 


tempered gentleman declared. The writer, . 


however, wanted to get across the point that 
in 1937, Mr. Chase did get the gold medal 
for outstanding work with boys, did he not? 

The Jackson Heights luminary conceded 
this point. 
given thousands of talks to young and old 
alike, on the one theme, “Sportsmanship,” 
which field he has been associated since his 


He also conceded that he has, 
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college days at Maine. We know Dan, too, 
could have made the grade in professional 
baseball, but had preferred to “devote my 
life to developing American youth.” This job 
he has done most effectively and “I will con- 
tinue to do ’til ‘twilight and evening star and 
one clear call for me, and may there be no 
mourning at the bar when I put out to sea.’” 

Dan long has been known to have the 
ability to take it. The experience he went 
through when “I wrestled with an electric 
train on my way to make a Speech at the 
Norfolk, Conn. YMCA on February 14, 
1937,” the writer will never forget. Dan had 
gotten off a station before his scheduled stop. 
When he realized he was at Darien, he at- 
tempted to catch up with the train. He 
managed to latch onto the rear car and fell. 
The dreadful experience resulted in his hav- 
ing both shin bones shattered and a shoulder, 
collar bone and 12 ribs broken, as well as 
two vertebra pushed together. 

“You will remember that several germs and 
diseases tried to put me out of the game 
then, but did not succeed. Though I spent 
@ year more in a cast and brace, I came back, 
good as ever, and took the same train and 
gave the same speech on sportsmanship, in- 
dominable courage in the face, 1 year 
later to a day.” We nodded assent. It was 
an example of almost insurmountable odds. 

In 1926, Dan had done_a grand job pro- 
moting sportsmanship in the New York 
schools and developing chapters of the 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood. He was per- 
suaded to become executive director of the 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood. He’s had that 
job since. 

The purpose of the Brotherhood is “To 
foster and spread the spirit of sportsman- 
ship throughout the world.” Through the 
agency of sports and games, the Brother- 
hood has been able to bring about a better 
understanding and fellowship between the 
peoples of the different countries of the 
world and to build up a basis of real brother- 
hood based on understanding and good will. 

Remember what Galesworthy once said: 
“When the spirit of sportsmanship reigns in 
international affairs, the cat force which 
now rules will retreat to the jungle.” The 
spirit of sportsmanship is “the spirit of the 
Sermon on the Mount, the Golden Rule, and 
the Ten Commandments, applied to the field 
of physical activity,” the 68-year-old gentle- 
man stressed. 

“Bishop Manning once said, ‘A well played 
game in which the rules are kept is as pleas- 
ing to God as a prayer in a great Cathedral.’ 

Dr. Fosdick said, in addressing a group of 
coaches and athletic leaders, “You men have 
the approach to the heart of youth in a way 
we ministers do not have because you speak 
the language of youth. When you say, ‘play 
fair and give your opponent a square deal,’ 
you have more effect than when we say “Love 
they neighbor, etc.’” added the sports mis- 
sionary. 4 

At this time, the patriarch of sportsman- 
ship, lapsed into poetry, his own, which ex- 
emplifies the spirit of being a winner, even 
in defeat: 


“Did you miss the spare, did you get a split, 
Though you looked for a strike on a per- 
fect hit? 
Did you let your team down when it count- 
ed on you? 
Did you feel like a hound caught chewing 
a shoe? 
Did you do your best, and not cuss a bit, 
When the pins stood up, that belonged in 
the pit? 
Then you won just the same, and in life’s 
bowling game 
You're sure to go far and earn Insting fame. 
To keep your temper is not easy to do, 
When all the bad breaks seem coming to 


you. 
ae one lesson, keep throwing the 
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The best you know how, and the pins will 
soon fall. 

For you make your own breaks if you hit 
the wood right, 

And the only defeat is, to give up the fight. 

The breaks come and go, in life as in play, 

So keep playing the game and you'll win 
anyway.” 





The Liberty League of Santa Ana, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24,1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to include the 
preamble to the constitution of the 
Liberty League, Inc., of Santa Ana, Calif. 

It is very apparent to me that there 
is an awakening over all the country to 
the realization that this Republic must 
return to the basic principles set forth 
by the framers of the Declaration of 
Independence and Constitution. The 
Liberty League, Inc., is only one of many 
such organizations which have sprung to 
life throughout my district as well as the 
whole Nation, It is my belief that these 
organizations will prove as valuable to 
this Nation as did the minutemen of 
1776. 

The preamble follows: 

The principles upon which this organiza- 
tion is founded are set forth in the following 
preamble to the constitution of the Liberty 
League, Inc.: 

“Having recognized that our rights to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness are 
given to us by God, and that we are depend- 
ent. upon the US. Constitution to protect 
these God-given rights, we ‘shall actively 
oppose all attempts to substitute atheism, 
alien ideologies, or anti-Christian traditions 
in place of our Christian concepts. 

“The authors of our Constitution had un- 
usually shrewd comprehension of the 
dangers of concentration of governmental 
authority. They sought to insure, for all 
time, that the Federal Government could 
not attain a position of dominance over 
American citizens, but that it would ever 
remain an instrument for the preservation 
of law and order, and that it would be sub- 
servient to the people. 

“Under this Constitution, unique in all 
history, the United States developed from a 
weak nation into a leader among nations. 

“For 150 years the Constitution was up- 
held by our representatives in Government. 
But during the past 30 years we have wit- 
nessed evasion, selective enforcement and 
total revision of our Constitution via the 
back door of court interpretation, treaties, 
and executive agreements. As a result, gov- 
ernment by men is being craftily substituted 
for government by law; powers not dele- 
gated to the Federal Government are being 
grossly usurped; countless unauthorized 
functions are being undertaken by the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy, and we are rapidly trend- 
ing toward the very dictatorship which our 
Constitution was specifically designed to 
prevent. 

“The world is now heavily engaged in a 
cold war between the principles of domi- 
nant government under which people are 
pawns in the control of their leaders and the 
principles of restrained, limited government 
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under which peoples are sovereign citizens, 
as conceived by our Founding Fathers and 
exemplified in the U.S. Constitution. . 

“The United States is currently abdicating 
its position as a champion of its own con- 
stitutional principle of limited government, 
and is increasingly adopting the concept of 
omnipotent government. 

“Therefore it is necessary that we now take 
action to regain the rights usurped by the 
Federal bureaucracy and demand that they 
be returned to the States and to the people 
as provided in our Bill of Rights.” 

The Liberty League appeals to all citizens 
who wish to be currently informed regard- 
ing legislation, and who wish to take action 
through this organization in the submission 
of petitions requesting investigation and/or 
other remedial action against subversive ac- 
tivities, Communist infiltration, and viola- 
tions of the Constitution of the United 
States. 





Twenty-fifth Anniversary of FHA 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, rarely 
has a Government agency served as 
practical a purpose compatible with the 
traditional American private enterprise 
system as has the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. This week on June 27 we 
are commemorating the 25th anniver- 
sary of the existence of the FHA, and I 
should like to call to the attention of the 
Members of Congress some pertinent 
facts in its history and its future. 

The fundarhental concept of the FHA 
is that it strengthens private institutions 
through enlightened Government co- 
operation rather than through the ap- 
proach to direct Government lending as 
advocated by many who lack faith in 
American private financial institutions. 
In its 25 years, the FHA has been instru- 
mental in the expansion of American 
home ownership and has materially con- 
tributed to all facets of home construc- 
tion and home financing. 

Another important point is that itis a 
fully self-sustaining institution with 
sufficient reserves at this time to weather 
any anticipated economic storm. It 
stands today without debt to the tax- 


payer—a rare thing in this day and age. 


of excessive squandering of public funds. 

The FHA has been one of the few gov- 
ernmental institutions that has main- 
tained its original objective over the years 
and has rarely deviated from its policy 
of financial soundness. 

Obviously, an operation as large as 
FHA cannot claim perfect administra- 
tion, but I can say truthfully it has fewer 
critics in proportion to its activities than 
any other governmental agency of which 
I car? think. 

I, personally, object to the increasing 
paternalism in the operation of the FHA 
and its assumption of many responsibili- 
ties which should be left to lending in- 
stitutions, builders, or borrowers them- 
selves. Over the years, existing for the 
most part under the socialistic New Deal 
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regiméntation, it is not surprising that 
the FHA has acquired a degree of bureau- 
cratic redtape that should be removed as 
soon as possible. 

The future indicates that the FHA will 
continue to serve a constant area in the 
field of home financing. While repeating 
my conviction and faith in its principles 
and in the sincerity of its administrators, 
I feel it must undergo drastic modifica- 
tion since its present complex structure 
and cumbersome procedures may be 
poorly adapted to the challenges of the 
future. 

Numerous private organizations and 
institutions, which over the years have 
had close association with the FHA, have 
made recommendations as to the im- 
proyement of its operation to produce 
simplicity, flexibility, and improved 
operation. 

As a member of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, I will certainly 
devote my time and energy to cooperat- 
ing with the agency and American pri- 
vate enterprise in an effort to provide 
maximum possible utility of the FHA 
with a minimum of redtape and bureau- 
cratic impediments. 

There is no reason for lack of confi- 
dence in the future if we continue to ex- 
pand the investment of American fami- 
lies in their own homes, since an obvious 
irrefutable fact is that home ownership 
is one of the basic safeguards of Ameri- 
can liberties. 





Views of an Editor on Minimum Wages 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks I wish to 
insert into the Appendix of the Recorp 
a letter I received from Mr. Roland 
White, the editor of the Dubuque Leader. 
The Leader is a labor newspaper and Mr. 
White is a citizen first and a unionist sec- 
ond. As a matter. of fact, his brand of 
unionism is the highest form of citizen- 
ship. Mr. White outlines the problem of 
the minimum wage in a sensitive and in- 
cisive way. I hope that my colleagues 
will read his statement with care: 
Congressman Lzonarp G. WoLrFr, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear LEN: Your letter of May 6, and a sub- 
sequent release from Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell which I perused just today prompt 
me to put a portion of my views about wage- 
hour law amendment on paper. 

Secretary Mitchell's statement accompany- 
ing a report by his Department on the $1 
Federal minimum which went into effect 
March 1, 1956, included these remarks: 

“I am recommending that the Congress 
give the protection of the Federal minimum 
wage law to several million workers not now 
covered by the act. These unprotected work- 
ers very much need a Federal minimum wage. 
Their chances of receiving this protection 
would be jeopardized by an effort at the 
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same time to raise the minimum wage for 
workers already covered by the act. Con- 
sequently, I am not recommending an in- 
crease in the minimum wage at this time.” 

It seems to me that there are a number of 
parties -whose interests deserve to be con- 
sidered: 

1. A substantial portion of employees not 
now receiving $1 an hour or the benefit of 
a 40-hour week should get both. 

2. Employers now paying less than $1 an 
hour—in many cases substantially less— 
should be given a transition period of tem- 
porary duration in which they will first 
move up to $1 and then.gradually to the 
$1.25 level of other employers who are not 
their competitors. 

3. Employees now receiving $1 to $1.25 
on hour, covered by the act, constitute an 
important segment of buying powers. Sec- 
retary Mitchell’s supporting statement that 
“many workers are now being paid the bare 
minimum” means that they have not had 
a@ raise since Merch 1, 1956. This is an 
injustice to them. 

4. Employers who are now paying in excess 
of $1 an hour either voluntarily or by agree- 
ment with a union, in some cases substan- 
tially in excess of $i, deserve to be spared 
the unfair competition of others, located 
mostly in the South. 

5. Family-type small businesses which 
may not be put under the coverage of the 
act can nevertheless have the living stand- 
ards under which they operate given pro- 
tection by placing chain stores and larger 
units which compete with them under the 
act. In the past some of these larger busi- 
nesses have been exempted on the ground 
that they compete with the home-owned 
small stores. To my mind it is the small 


stores which need protection—not from 


competition, but from competition based 
on a standard of living too low for a mer- 
chant and his employees. The large busi- 
nesses have enough resources to tip the 
scales in their favor in competition with 
the little family merchant. 

When a merchant does a substantial por- 
tion of his own work, it is unfair to have 
that same work when done in another busi- 
ness priced at less than $1 or even $1.25 an 
hour. In the long run I believe he would 
be stronger competitively even if he were 
placed under the act himself. The same is 
true in application of the 40-hour week. 
Large stores which are permitted to operate 
longer hours without premium pay are in 
effect undermining the self-employed com- 
petitor. 

I hope I have made myself clear. At a 
time when the effects of automation are 
giving added strength to demands for work- 
weeks shorter than 40 hours where workers 
have strong unions, I believe every effort 
is need to make the 40-hour week available 
to the millions who do not yet have it. If 
we do not, the march of events will create 
classes of the special privileged and the 
underprivileged in the ranks of labor, widen- 
ing the gap which already exists. 

Having had 18 years of grassroots experi- 
ence with this problem—the entire period 
of the wage-hour law except for my 3 years 
of military service during the “freeze” on 
wages otherwise—I believe I am in a posi- 
tion. to comment with some authority on 
a problem which is not simple, one in which 
the interests of divergent groups need to 
be taken into consideration. I do not claim 
to know the complete answer, but I am con- 
fident that my general line of thinking is 
sound for the Second Congressional District 
and for the Nation as a whole. Any labor 
leader or employer representative who tells 
you otherwise may be viewing the problem 
too narrowly. 

Sincerely and fraternally, 
ROLAND A. WHITE, 
Editor. 
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Depressed Area Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the consideration of Congress, 
H.R. 5440, a bill which I have introduced 
for the purpose of amending the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 to stimulate 
the economy of depressed areas. My 
bill would exempt a company from the 
corporate income tax for a specified pe- 
riod where its operations are carried on 
in surplus labor districts and provide 
employment for at least 200 persons 
throughout the taxable year. 

This measure is designed to provide 
for quick results. With proper encour- 
agement of this type, a corporation could 
undertake operations having an imme- 
diate beneficial impact upon the neg- 
lected community involved. I use the 
word neglected advisedly, for the plight 
of America’s surplus labor areas has been 
disregarded entirely too long. 

Year after year, the Secretary of Labor 
diligently provides an accumulation of 
statistics categorizing the degree of dis- 
tress of the affected areas, and year after 
year the people of those areas wait in 
vain for the action necessary to restore 
to them the opportunities for employ- 
ment of which they have long been 
deprived. Promises of remedial legisla- 
tion have not been forthcoming. In- 
stead of getting something into the books 
that will answer the prayers of these im- 
poverished citizens, Congress fumes, 
fusses, and fumbles as the days, weeks, 
months, and years move on. 

I resent the shabby treatment to which 
our unemployed working forces have 
been subjected. Six months of the cur- 
rent Congress have gone into the records 
without enactment of a measure to open 
new job opportunities for those who are 
in greatest need of work. The situation 
is particularly deplorable in view of the 
fact that U.S. Treasury subventions are 
so easily obtainable by foreign nations 
seeking means to elevate their economic 
levels. 

What can our people anticipate with 
regard to distressed area legislation, Mr. 
Speaker? The workable bills which I 
and other Members of Congress intro- 
duced for the purpose of invigorating 
business and industrial activity in sur- 
plus labor districts are apparently giving 
way to omnibus proposals that will in- 
clude a complexity of stipulations en- 
tirely divorced from the original intent 
of the authors. _ 

The Secretary of Labor has time and 
again established the validity of appeals 
from chronically) distressed areas, and 
any attempt to saddle these regions with 
the temporary economic problems of 
metropolitan constituencies presents de- 
laying tactics that extend and intensify 
the hardship and poverty of a wide seg- 
ment of the populace. 
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Despite the obstacles that confront the 
distressed area bill, I am hopeful that 
my colleagues will come to recognize the 
urgency of the need for this legislation. 


“Meanwhile, I am confident that H.R. 


5440 will serve to initiate resuscitation 
of the economy of communities in my 
district, and in other areas where de- 
pressed conditions have persisted over 
a long period of time. 

As part of my remarks, I would like 
to insert an article written by Mr. Wil- 
liam Black, a newspaper reporter for 
the Johnstown Tribune-Democrat, and 
an editorial from that newspaper dated 
June 17/1959: 

{From the Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune- 
Democrat | 
JOBLESS RATE HERE ABOVE UNITED STATES 
(By William Black) 


The Johnstown district is not making em- 
ployment hay while the job sun shines 
brightly on the Nation as a whole. 

The return of boom times elsewhere finds 
Cambria’ and Somerset Counties in the 
shadows—still 1 of 27 sections across the 
Nation having 1 of 8 breadwinners (12 
percent or more) out of work. 

As a matter of fact, this region does 
slightly worse than most of the other 26 
hard-hit areas. It Hfas about 13 percent on 
the idle rolls. 

In addition, some of those still on payrolls 
are working less than a normal 5-day week. 

Two economic tragedies accentuate the 
local situation. 


First, the district has been in the job dol- . 


drums for 10 years. 

Second, the Johnstown office of the Penn- 
sylvania State Employment Service (covering 
Cambria and Somerset Counties) reports that 
“there are no indications of any appreciable 
improvement in the foreseeable future.” 

When Gov. George M. Leader visited 
Johnstown in March 1958, to discuss his 
crash program to “get men back to work as 
quickly as possible,” the Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service office here counted 
12,400 unemployed in Cambria and Somerset 
Counties. 

Today the figure is 12,200. Month-by- 
month jobless figures show: 








Month 1958 1959 
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WON cdcittan tinh dcn ne diedvonoas 12, 100 15, 700 
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TOWNES we ovck dns Bidens dipebins ices SS eee 
PO iin editignindenddmasscnswoee 16, 300 |........ 


May’s 12,200 jobless figure contrasts mark- 
edly with the national trend. Across the 
country, employment rose by a million in 
May to a record 66,016,000 for the month. 
Unemployment fell by 238,000 to 3,389,000. 

Nationally, the May total represented the 
largest number of Americans with jobs for 
any month of May. It compares with an 
alltime peak of 67,221,000 in July 1957. 

Percentagewise, the national ratio of un- 
employment to the labor force is 49. In 
Cambria and Somerset Counties, the com- 
parable figure is 13 percent. 

The reason for the job erosion? Long ago 
the district put’ its eggs in two baskets— 
coal and steel. ; 

Coal is the chief villain, In the postwar 
era the bituminous industry in the Central 
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Pennsylvania fields has been a dying dynasty. 
But its demise has been so gradual as to go 
almost unlamented. 

Here’s a startling fact: During some of the 
darkest years of the depression of the 1930's, 
three times as many coal miners were em- 
ployed in Cambria County as are at work 
today. 

For example, in 1936—a mighty black 
year—20,569 men boarded mantrips. As of 
last December 31, the total had dwindled to 
7,360. 

Worse yet, the number has fallen off at 
least another 1,500 since January 1, accord- 
ing to the PSES. As a matter of fact, mine 
employment in Cambria County is at the 
lowest level since the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Mines began keeping the boxscore 
in 1925. 

Somerset County is not any better off. It 
employed 8,080 miners in 1936 and only 2,417 
at the end of last year. 

Indiana County had 7,916 miners in 1936 
as against 3,283 when 1958 bowed out. 

The comparable figures for Bedford 
County, which never was any great shucks 
as a coal producer, are 811 and 251. 

Coal, of course, has taken giant strides 
down the road to mechanization. The other 
factors which have militated against a con- 
tinued high employment level—such as a 
tide- of residual oil imports, competition 
from other fuels, soaring transportation 
rates, unenlightened legislation—have been 
expounded repeatedly by the operatiors. 

Increasingly, a competent corps of indus- 
trial and business leaders is bending to the 
task of revitalizing the coal industry. 
Pennsylvania Electric Co. and the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. are prominent in the move- 
ment. 

Penelec currently is conducting a “coal- 
tricity’ campaign—a plan for greater use 
of electricity and thereby greater consump- 
tion of district-produced coal. 

“Coal and electricity are inseparably tied 
together with the economy of the area, and 
we in Penelec sincerely believe that to- 
gether they may well.become the ‘Prosperity 
Twins,’” said Louis H. Roddis, Jr., Penelec 
president. 

Mr, Roddis expressed the opinion that the 
“twins” will revive the bustling commercial 
and industrial activity which many commu- 
nities have lost through the decline in coal 
production. 

“Current research at Curtiss-Wright is go- 
ing to mean a lot to the bituminous indus- 
try in Pennsylvania,” said John W. Dickey, 
general manager of the company’s research 
division at Quehanna, Clearfield County. 

The firm has developed a roadbuilding 
material which uses coal as a major com- 
ponent. Mr. Dickey pointed out that be- 
tween 2,000 and 2,200 tons of coal would be 
used for every mile of highway. 

Both the State and Federal Governments 
have expressed an interest in pushing “coal 
roads” if they are proven feasible. 

Mr. Dickey also disclosed that Curtiss- 
Wright is hoping to find other uses for coal. 

“Our researchers are currently working on 
the use of coal as a means of soil stabiliza- 
tion and on its application to nuclear 
energy,” he said. 

The steel industry, like coal, is perfecting 
ways and means of producing more goods 
with fewer men. Automation is on the 
march in the mills. 

Johnstown plant of Bethlehem Steel Co. 
now is turning out steel at or near its capac- 
ity rate of 200,000 ingot tons per month. 
Yet the plant has no more than 14,500 men 
at work. 

In general, people in the community re- 
gard 16,000 as the normal force for Bethle- 
hem’s Johnstown plant. The total has gone 
as high as 17,000, 
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Of .course, the current slow pace of the 
car shops contributes much to the number 
of men still on layoffs. The railroads—which 
have had rocky going in recent months— 
are doing only a minimum of buying. 

Aside from the car shop situation, how- 
ever, there are few who are optimistic that 
the company will ever again meed as many 
men here as it has in the past. 

Astute union leaders are particularly ap- 
prehensive over the prospective job trend. 
One of them said: 

“I think the day will come—perhaps with- 
in the next 15 years—when as few as 8,000 
men will be considered a normal force at 
Johnstown plant.” 

Of course, community leaders know that 
industrial diversification would be a solu- 
tion—a means of taking up the job slack. 
But the road to realization is a long, steep 
haul. 

[From the Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune-Demo- 
crat, June 17, 1959] 
Jos Erosion HERE Is CERTAIN SIGN OF DANGER 
AHEAD 


Every town has its Pollyannas, the folks 
who insist on viewing the past, the present 
and the future through rose-colored glasses, 
the people who prefer not to face unpleasant 
things, the innocents who believe that pres- 
ent economic difficulties will take care of 
themselves and that it is a mistake to call 
attention to current problems because it will 
hurt business. 

Johnstown—Greater Johnstown, that is— 
has more than its share of these don’t-rock- 
the boat, things-could-be-worse, everything- 
will-work-out-in-the-end people. 

To any of them who are willing to read, 
yesterday's article by William Black must 
have been at least disquieting. Mr. Black, a 
member of the staff of this newspaper, 
pointed out that the Johnstown area is one 
of the 27 soft spots in the Nation’s economy. 

While the recession is over in most of the 
Nation, and employment and production are 
zooming to new highs, one out of eight 
workers in Cambria and Somerset Counties 
is out of a job. In the Nation as a whole, 
unemployment is down to 4.9 percent of the 
available labor force. Here, the unemploy- 
ment figure is 13 percent. 


COAL INDUSTRY TROUBLES 


Coal, of course, is largely to blame. Three 
times as Many miners were employed here- 
abouts at the depth of the depression as are 
on the job today. 

The steel industry, too, is finding ways of 
achieving greater production with fewer 
men. In years gone by, 16,000 was consid- 
ered a normal employment level at Johns- 
town Plant, Bethlehem Steel Co. There are 
those who fear this level may never be 
achieved again, without major plant en- 
largement, beyond anything now  blue- 
printed. 

The answer, of course, is diversification of 
industry. That means enticing new indus- 
tries into the area to take up the slack. 
But every town in America is bidding for 
new industry. And some towns have more 
to offer than we have. 

In this competitive fight for new industry, 
Greater Johnstown is particularly handi- 
capped in that we refuse to present a solid 
front. Instead of one municipality of well 
over 100,000, we are a town of 63,232 (1950 
census), plus 18 splinter boroughs and town- 
ships, each riding off in its own direction. 
(Unless we do something about it, the 1960 
census is likely to show that Johnstown has 
dipped under the 60,000 mark.) 

: COMMUNITY PLANNING 


Pennsylvania Electric Co. is showing an 
excellent film on industria] development. It 
points out graphically that areas either un- 
able or unwilling to plan for the future 
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dramatically on a communitywide basis are 
avoided by industries looking for new homes. 

Such planning is impossible here because 
of the present bull-headed determination in 
each of the 19 municipalities to go it alone. 
It will continue to be impossible until and 
unless all of us recognize that this area is 
headed downhill and that the most effective 
thing we can do to halt the trend and to 
turn it upward is to consolidate into one 
progressive, forward-looking community. 

Tax money is being wasted by the bushel 
basketful here because we insist on pre- 
serving costly, inefficient duplication of serv- 
ices on both the municipal and educational 
levels. The economies that could be achieved 
through unification would provide enough 
for an industria] development program that 
could not help but bring results. 

And yet we stubbornly go our separate 
Ways, ignoring the danger signals of the 
present and refusing to face the potential 
disaster that lies in the future if we con- 
tinue to drift. 


JOB EROSION NOT OVER 


Consider this: Johnstown plant, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., today employs approximately 
14,500 men. Mr. Black reports: 

“There are few who are optimistic that 
the company will ever again need as many 
men here as it has in the past. 

“Astute union leaders are particularly ap- 
prehensive over the prospective job trend. 
One of them said: 

“I think the day will come—perhaps 
within the next 15 years—when as few as 
8,000 men will be considered a normal force 
at Johnstown plant.’” 

Fifteen years is not a long time in terms 
of Johnstown’s 160-year history. Now is the 
time for us to, be acting aggressively to off- 
set the expected continuing erosion of jobs 
here and to provide new employment oppor- 
tunities for our young people. 

Today's Johnstown is not attractive in- 
dustrially to: companies looking for new 
homes or for locations for branches. One 
recent survey called this city a sleeping giant. 
And, indeed, we are asleep. While we slum- 
ber, the wide-awake cities which are showing 
vision and a progressive spirit are getting the 
new plants—and the new jobs. 

It can’t happen here, you say? Friend, it 
is happening here. And we haven't seen the 
worst of it—unless we move forward, hand 
in hand, toward the secure future we can 
build only if we read the handwriting on the 
wall and unshackle the sleeping giant 
through dynamic, visionary, forward-looking 
action. 





Monsignor Lawlor 
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HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
former parishioner of St. Mary’s Parish, 
Bayonne, N.J., it is with deep regret that 
I note the passing of Monsignor Lawlor. 
Monsignor Lawlor possessed great faith, 
great kindness, and great understanding. 
It was with these qualities as well as the 
wonderful spirit of the man himself that 
will be greatly missed by all who came in 
contact with him. His contributions for 
better understanding between people of 
all religions was only surpassed by the 
outstanding contributions he made as a 
priest. He was devoted to God and to 
his fellow man. 
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I can think of no more fitting tribute 
than the one paid on the editorial page 
of the Bayonne Times, on Tuesday, June 
23, 1959, which read as follows: 

MONSIGNOR LAWLOR 


Some years ago there was a slogan current, 
“One in eight will die of cancer,” pointed at 
persuading people to give generously to a 
cancer fund. Monsignor Lawlor’s remark 
was, “They ought to remember that all eight 
will die.” He said it with that curious 
combination of seriousness and humor, 
sternness and kindness that made him 
memorable to all who had contact with him, 
and it illustrated his life-long determination 
to keep his attention concentrated on the 
big facts that made the difference. It was his 
way to cut through the verbiage to the real- 
ity, and it was his practice to express his 
convictions forthrightly and unmistakably. 

Monsignor Lawlor became the senior 
Catholic school superintendent in the 
United States, and he guided the parochial 
schools of one of the world’s great arch- 
dioceses through the years of their greatest 
growth. He discharged, with skill and devo- 
tion, his pastoral duties at St. Mary’s during 
a long period of challenging and dramatic 
social change. His presence in the com- 
munity was felt throughout his long tenure 
here by his participation for many civic 
causes, including the Community Chest. 
He won many honors as an educator, as a 
civil leader, as a writer and scholar, and as 
&@ priest he was cited by two popes. A few 
years ago when Monsignor Lawlor was re- 
ceiving a new honor, Father Baker said out 
of his knowledge he gained as a curate at 
St. Mary’s: “He is a great priest, a grand 
friend, and an exemplary citizen whom to 
know is to love and to honor is to be 
honored.” 

It is a sentiment to which all who knew 
him will respond “Amen.” He was a man 
devoted to humanity and to God, and his 
death finds all of us in his debt. 
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Essay on America Wins Girl Honors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to congratulate Mary 
Anne Nahm of 960 Arbor Drive, San 
Leandro, Calif., and her teachers at St. 
Louis Bertrand School for her accom- 
plishment in winning the essay award 
sponsored by the California Disabled 
American Veterans Auxiliary. She was 
= by Oakland Unit 7, Oakland, 

alif. 


This annual award was established to 
encourage Americanism and the love of 
country. 


Mary Anne is a very wholesome and 
comely young lady of 11 years. She was 
a member of the sixth grade at St. Louis 
Bertrand School when she won this 
contest. 


I think that her essay is well worth 
preserving and I include it as part of 
these remarks. 

Essay ON AMERICA Wins Git Honors 


San LEANDRO, June 1—A simple but mov- 
ing essay on the spirit and beauty of America 
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has won statewide honors for 11-year-old 
Mary Anne Nahm of 960 Arbor Drive. 

Mary Anne, a sixth grader at St. Louis 
Bertrand School, competed against 3,400 
other students in the contest sponsored by 
the California Disabled American Veterans 
Auxiliary. She was sponsored by Oakland 
Unit 7 and was presented a plaque at special 
school ceremonies. 

Here is the winning essay: - 

“America is a country of richness and 
beauty. Nature has given us magnificent 
mountain ranges, great stretches of green 
forests and gentle rolling green plains. Hun- 
dreds of lakes, blue and sparkling, add to 
the beauty of our land. Rivers plunge 
through the rocky gorges or flow slowly 
through the valleys to the sea. We are more 
fortunate than other countries because 
within our boundaries are most of the ma- 
terials we need to support our great Nation. 

“Liberty is and has always been the very 
spirit of America. Indeed liberty is part of 
our way of life. It means our right to vote 
and hold office and our rights to free speech 
and religion. It means our rights to take 
sides on any question and to stand up for 
what we believe. Liberty is our birthright 
and the most precious possession of every 
American. 

“In the United States we believe that every 
citizen is important, no matter who he is. 
We all have an opportunity to have an edu- 
cation. All our fathers have the opportu- 
nity to get a job to make a decent life for 
themselves and for their families. 

“‘In God We Trust’ on all our coins re- 
minds us that we are a religious Nation. 
Many of our important political meetings 
are opened with prayer. This does not mean 
we have a national church or national re- 
ligion. We all know the Constitution 
guarantees to each person the right to 
worship as he pleases. 

“These are some of the reasons why I love 
America, but most of all I love my country 
because it is a gift from God to me.” 





Free Criticism and Court Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. PHILIP. J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been great interest in proposals pending 
in Congress to change certain decisions 
of the Supreme Court. Opponents of 
any congressional action designed to off- 
set the legal effect of the decisions in 
question have indicated that criticism of 
members of the Supreme Court is sub- 
versive of the processes of justice. I 
think that it is most unfortunate that 
anyone should suggest that honest criti- 
cism of the Court, the Congress, the Ex- 
ecutive, or anyone else in this great Gov- 
ernment is in any way subversive or im- 
proper. Congress is continually under 
criticism and it can be said honestly that 
much of this criticism is unfair, unwar- 
ranted, unjust, and some of it is even 
slanderous and libelous. 

Members of the Supreme Court itself 
have not always felt that criticism of the 
Court was improper. A very distin- 
guished Justice of the Court, Mr. Justice 
Brewer, as long ago as 1898 in a Lincoln 
Day address spoke as follows: 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Su- 
preme Court is either honored or helped by 
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being spoken of as beyond criticism. On the 
contrary, the life ahd character of its Jus- 
tices should be the objects of constant 
watchfulness by all, and its judgments sub- 
ject to the freest criticism. 


Mr. Justice Brewer was not the only 
Justice to expound this view. Mr. Jus- 
tice Stone, one of our eminently great 
Justices and teachers of law, was quoted 
in the book “The Supreme Court From 
Taft to Warren” as saying: 

The Justices themselves have been’ less 
anxious to black out knowledge of the 
Court’s activity than are certain of its self- 
appointed protectors. * * * In 1930 Justice 
Stone was quite undisturbed by the close 
scrutiny the Senate gave Mr. Hughes’ nomi- 
nation. Stone regarded it as evidence of 
wholesome interest in what the Court was 
doing. “I have no patience,” the Justice 
commented, “with the complaint that criti- 
cism of judicial action involves any lack of 
respect for the courts. Where the courts 
deal, as ours do, with great public questions, 
the only protection against unwise decisions, 
and even judicial usurpation, is careful 
scrutiny of their action and fearless com- 
ment on it.” 


Other Justices in more recent times 
have expressed similar views. Mr. Jus- 
tice Black, for example, in the case of 
Bridges v. California (314 U.S. 252, 1941) 
spoke as follows: 

The assumption that respect for the judi- 
ciary can be won by shielding judges from 
published criticism wrongly appraised the 
character of American public opinion, 


And Mr. Frankfurter, on the same 
occasion ; 

Just because the holders of judicial office 
are identified with the interests of justice 
they may not forget their common human 
frailities and fallibilities. * * * Therefore 
judges must be kept mindful of their limita- 
tions and of their ultimate public respon- 
sibility by a vigorous stream of criticism ex- 
pressed with candor however blunt. 


Whenever honest criticism of any Gov- 
ernment body or official is prohibited or 
inhibited we will be in serious danger of 
losing one of the most precious attri- 
butes of our democracy and a truly 
necessary incident of free government— 
the right to criticize. 

Congress most assuredly has the right 
to criticize the Supreme Court or any 
other agency of Government. But it 
has a great obligation in this case which 
it must fearlessly accept and honestly 
discharge and that is to correct some of 
the legal decisions which it deems incon- 
sonant with the Constitution. This 
duty must not be assumed lightly nor 
can it be shirked. When there is sound 
reason for changing a Supreme Court 
decision the Congress should not hesi- 
tate to do so. 





Ned Smith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, C. E. Ned 
Smith, noted editor of the Fairmont 
Times, Fairmont, W. Va., passed away 
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in the Fairmont General Hospital on 
Friday, June 19, 1959. Mr. Smith was 
a noted West Virginia newspaperman, a 
stanch supporter of the Democratic 
Party, a believer in the late Senator M. 
M. Neely of our State and certainly, for 
my party, a well respected adversary. 

For years his widely read “Good 
Morning” column had perhaps the 
largest following of any newspaper fea- 
ture in West Virginia. Long active in 
the affairs of his community Ned Smith 
will be missed by the people of Fairmont 
and the people of my State. 

I should like to include in my remarks 
an editorial which appeared in the Fair- 
mont Times, the newspaper Ned Smith 
headed since 1917. 


Nep SMITH 


Ned Smith—no one ever called him any- 
thing else—and the Fairmont Times were 
one and inseparable. He molded this news- 
paper, of which he was editor for 42 years, 
in his own image and one didn’t think of 
one without the other. 

Death brought an end yesterday to a long 
illness, which had prevented him from doing 
the things he liked best and stilled his 
once-facile fingers. His devotion to the 
newspaper to which he had devoted more 
than two score years of his life was exempli- 
fied in his insistence that he come to the 
office for a brief period each day, sometimes 
when he was scarcely able to be out. 

He was a man of varied interests, and he 
had careers in many fields. He was 2 politi- 
cian of distinction and so recognized by the 
leaders of the Democratic Party to which he 
gave long and faithful service. He was a 
public servant and held positions of respon- 
sibility for many years at every level from 
town council to membership on an impor- 
tant Federal commission. 

Ned Smith would have done well in show 
business, to which he was always attracted. 
He was a gifted director of amateur the- 
atricals, something of an actor and talented 
as @ producer. 

Above all, he was a master of the English 
language. In yellowing scrapbooks today 
there are scores of his “Good Morning” 
columns which have been preserved and 
cherished by those who followed this feature 
in the Times for more than 30 years. He 
had a style that was distinctively his own— 
though sometimes others on his staff and 
elsewhere tried to emulate it. 

It could be that his love of the language 
came from his mother, for it was she who 
first introduced him to the classics that were 
to become an integral part of his life. If 
he had a favorite, it was Shakespeare, and 
there were few of the immortal passages 
oo the Bard that he could not quote in 
ull. 

He also was devoted to history, especially 
that dealing with the wars in which this 
Nation engaged. When talk turned to the 
Civil War, for example, he seemed to be 
describing a battle at which he had been 
present instead of repeating what he had 
read in books. “ 

For those who had heard him tell in inti- 
mate detail of an anonymous soldier in the 
ranks and his struggle at Gettysburg, it was 
not difficult to imagine how he rode in the 
turret of a Sherman tank with his only son, 
who went to the wars straight out of school. 

From the day the telegram starting “We 
regret to inform you * * *” came from the 
War Department, Ned Smith was a changed 
man. It could not be said that he lost at 
that time any of his physical strength, which 
was to carry him through illnesses that even 
his doctors thought would. be his last, but 

went out of his life that March 
day in 1945 that never returned. 

Ned Smith was a widely traveled man, but 
he always returned to the community he 
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loved and to the family to which he was de- 
voted. In the years when he no longer was 
able to continue his former routine, his wife, 
his daughters, his sons-in-law, and his 
grandchildren were equally devoted to him. 
Deep sympathy goes to them in their hour 
of grief. 

Cf Ned Smith, it can be truly said that 
his passing will cause sorrow in the com- 
munity on which he left such an indelible 
imprint and throughout the State in which 
for so many years he had been a prominent 
figure in so many fields of endeavor. 

He liked to call himself, in the circles of 
the great where he mingled, a small-town 
editor. He was all of that, with his finger 
on every pulsebeat of the community, but he 
was also a master of his profession whose 
like we may never see again. 





Air Cargo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr: Speaker, there 
is growing concern for the plight of our 
international air carriers in the face of 
growing and expanding competition 
from foreign lines. 

Several years ago, TWA and Pan 
American were comfortably ahead of 
their foreign contemporaries in the bat- 
tle for transatlantic passenger business. 
Today the picture is alarmingly changed 
and the Government-owned carriers 
representing various European countries 
have forged strongly to the front of 
both TWA and PAA in volume of busi- 
ness and indications are that they are 
certain to hold and add to this advan- 
tage. 

There are limited methods by which 
the U.S. Government can help our in- 
ternational airlines, in the Atlantic, in 
the Pacific, around South America. 
One, of course, is to keep our Govern- 
ment out of competition with our own 
airlines. Another is for our Govern- 
ment bargainers to be a little less gener- 
ous when negotiating bilateral air agree- 
ments. Uncle Sam cannot continue 
forever as “the last of the big spenders.” 


On the other hand, the carriers can 
help themselves. They can look for 
new fields of endeavor to merchandise 
their excellent product. An example of 
what can be done to increase airline 
business is illustrated by a recent pro- 
nouncement from Mr. Juan T. Trippe, 
president of Pan American, that he is 
working with manufacturers toward the 
development of a 35-ton jet air 
freighter, capable of doing five times the 
job of piston planes at half the cost. 

Air cargo has never developed to any- 
thing close to its potential. Obviously 
positive steps must be taken to make the 
carriage of air cargo not only desirable 
but profitable. There are good reasons 


for belief that air cargo offers a market > 


with a greater profit potential than does 
the carriage of passengers. 
I am happy, Mr. Speaker, that this 


initiative in the direction of air cargo 
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has developed with an American-flag 
carrier. Under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article from the 
June 15 issue of Forbes’ magazine, en- 
titled “Strange Cargo”: 

STRANGE CARGO 


No will-o’-the-wisp darting before an air- 
line pilot’s gaze has ever been more beguil- 
ing than that of the air cargo business. A 
big dream of the early postwar years, air 
freight never really got very far off the 
ground. Although the business has shown 
some growth, it has never matched the opti- 
mists’ projections. For many fledgling oper- 
ators, it has been a tombstone. For the 
stronger passenger carriers, it has been lit- 
tle more than a sideline. 

THE PLANE AND THE MISSION 


But last month the industry was humming 
with serious talk about the future of air 
cargo that would not be lightly dismissed. 
The man who started it was pioneering 
President Juan Terry Trippe of Manhattan- 
based Pan American World Airways, Inc., 
the United States largest international air- 
line. At his annual meeting Trippe an- 
nounced that he had been working with 
aircraft manufacturers to develop a 35-ton- 
eapacity jet air freighter which would do 
five times the job of present piston planes 
for about half the cost. 

“We are now confident,” said Trippe, “that 
American manufacturers can undertake a 
contract for such a craft. * * * During the 
course of the current year, we will be able 
to make a substantial order for modern 
turbine-powered cargo planes.” With such 
aircraft, Trippe predicted, Pan Am’s freight 
operations will become as important as its 
passenger business. 

Considering the amount of air cargo Pan 
Am now handles, it was quite a prediction 
indeed. Last year, of his $313.2 million total 
revenues, Trippe brought in only $33.4 mil- 
lion, or 10.7 percent from air freight and 
express. Moreover, as airlines go, that was 
a rather large percentage. Mighty Amer- 
ican Airlines, which leads the domestic 
trunklines in cargo business, got only 7.6 
percent of its revenues from that source. 
Trans World Airlines, both a domestic and 
an international operator, reported just 4 
percent from freight and express volume. 


WATCHING WASHINGTON 


Most airline men agree with Trippe that 
the right kind of jet could revolutionize the 
air-freight business, and some point out 
that the international carriers, and Pan Am 
in particular, hold an edge over the domes- 
tic carriers in capitalizing on it. The rea- 
son: Long-range international airlines have 
the advantage of competing with waterborne 
forms of transportation, which are not only 
slow but also require multiple handling of 
shipments. 





Twenty-five Years in Priesthood Ob- 
served by Very Rev. Vincent A. 
McQuade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the sermon by Cardinal 
Cushing on the occasion of the ob- 
servance of 25 years of priesthood by 
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Very Rev. Vincent A. McQuade, Presi- 
dent of the Merrimack College in North 
Andover, Mass.: : 
[From the Lawrence (Mass.) Evening 
Tribune, June 22, 1959] 


‘TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN PRIESTHOOD 


Twenty-five years of Roman Catholic 
priesthood was observed by Very Rev. Vin- 
cent A. McQuade, O. 8. A., Ph.D., president of 
Merrimack College, Sunday at 10:30 a.m., 
when he celebrated a solemn Mass of 
Thanksgiving in the Collegiate Church of 
Christ the Teacher. 

The mass presided over by Richard Cardi- 
nal Cushing, and who delivered the ser- 
mon, was attended by members of the clergy, 
members of the celebrant’s family, and visit- 
ing friends from near and far. The capacity 
congregation that filled the church was a 
tribute to the esteem in which the president 
of the college is held by all and a mark of 
recognition for what he had been able to 
accomplish in directing the estabilshment of 
an outstanding institution of learning under 
the Augustinian Fathers. 

Cardinal Cushing, in his sermon, remarked 
that “This is a sort of family day and I pro- 
pose to confine my remarks to the spirit of 
the day. Therefore, in simple language, we 
will speak briefly of the occasion we com- 
memorate. I take this occasion to thank 
God for all the blessings and favors of 25 
years of priestly service, and to bring to the 
attention of the faithful the need of voca- 
tions for the priesthood. 

“I thank the faithful for their cooperation 
in making the accomplishments of the priest- 
hood productive and possible. It was the 
night before He died that Christ instituted 
the priesthood, and one would almost get 
the impression that it was an afterthought. 
Christ could have selected angels for his 
priests, but Christ chose men, human beings, 
to entrust that responsibility. 

“These responsibilities are in a general way 
twofold: The priest was to be the custodian 
of the Eucharistic Body of Christ and the 
custodian of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
The priest is the custodian of the Eucharistic 
Body of Christ ‘Do ye this in commemoration 
of Me.’ Do ye what? Change the bread and 
wine into My own body and blood. That 
supreme act takes place at the holy sacrifice 
of the mass. 

“As the custodian, the priest at the ca- 
thedral, church of lowly mission, anywhere 
on land or on sea, oan offer Mass at an es- 
tablished or portable altar and call down on 
the altar table the Christ in the swaddling 
clothes. This takes place day by day. The 
priest brings the Host to the sick and the 
dying, and exposed It in the monstrances. 

“So it is that the only successful priest is 
the holy priest. 

“The priest is also the custodian of the 
mystical body of Christ—the church. The 
church is a society of men who believe in 
the same doctrine and trying to live their 
lives in the image of Christ and aiming at 
the union with God in eternity.. As the 
custodian of the mystical body of Christ, 
the priest must be equipped through stud- 
ies, through gifts of nature and grace to 
protect the church against enemies. 

“So it is that you find in the priesthood 
men of various talents. You fing in the 
priesthood men of all kinds of characters, 
personalities, and gifts, all using their God- 
given re for be welfare of the church. 
Some are. identified with seemingly low! 
tasks, others are identified with pe Be it 
= one type or another, 

“We honor this morning a priest who, as 
the custodian of the mystical body of Chalet 


has been identified from the beginning with: 


Merrimack College. He is the first president 
and we might say, in effect, the founder of 
this great educational institution. When I 
stood a few years ago on this site and 
glanced from one end to the other, I said 
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that the man who inaugurates the project 
must be a priest of vision, of courage, and 
educational know-how. 

“The tools that God uses are in a par- 
ticular sense his creatures. Some priest 
must be assigned here under the grace of 
God with vision. That priest was appointed 
in due time and we are saluting him today 
on the occasion of his silver jubilee in the 
priesthood. He had the vision, he had the 
courage to go ahead and bring it to reality. 
Since buildings alone do not make a college, 
he was gifted with the know-how on the 
inaugurating of tradition, spirit. Under God, 
we are grateful today to Father McQuade 
for what he has done in the past 10 years. 
Look about and you can see for yourselves. 

“Although we join this morning on the 
occasion of the 25th anniversary, we thank 
God for what he has been able to accom- 
plish as a priest and in a particular way of 
what he has accomplished since most of us 
have known him and loved him and re- 
spected him. 

“Secondly, a jubilee of this kind is not for 
vain glory on the part of the juvsiliarian. We 
are the tools of Christ. A tool cannot do 
anything unless it is put into the hands of 
one who can use it. The hands of the priest 
are the hands of Christ in a sense and what- 
ever is accomplished by a priest is accom- 
plished by Christ. It is Christ who offers 
the Mass, forgives the sins, and enters the 
tabernacle of our souls. 

“The humbler and meeker the priest is, 
then the more confidence and trust he has 
in God, and the more it seems that he per- 
forms. It is not for vain glory or worth- 
less praise that a priest commemorates his 
jubilee. People see in the priest the double 
of Christ, ¢éven though the priest is a man 
who may be unworthy of the title. The need 
for a priest. is something that the faithful 
in our day have not fully comprehended. 

“There is hardly a place on earth that has 
a surplus of priests. We have a minimum of 
60,000 priests needed in Latin America, and 
in practically every diocese of the United 
States there is a great need of priests. 

“The vocation constitutes the greatest need 
and the greatest challenge in the church 
of our day. It has always been my belief 
that. there is an abundance of vocations in 
the service of God. If the priest is to serve 
as the custodian there must be an ample 
supply of custodians. 

“The time was when parents would pray 
daily that God would call all or one of their 
ehildren to His service. Today, we meet 
countless objections on the part of parents, 
Children are born to the service of God and 
we must never forget that a vocation comes 
from God. I really believe children get their 
call to be priests or sisters around their 
confirmation time and they should be en- 
couraged to reach their goal. 

“We commemorate the silver jubilee of 
Father McQuade and he is privileged to cele- 
brate this holy Mass to thank you for all the 
help you have given. You are the conse- 
crated priesthood of the laity, you are lay 
apostles, you are the Catholic Church, mem- 
bers of the mystical body of Christ. No 
priest could ever build without the help of 
others, whether it be a church or institu- 
tion, These things cost money and costing 
more and more with the advance of time. 

“Whatever we have here at Merrimack Col- 
lege under God and through Father Mc- 
Quade, his conferes, the credit belongs to 
you and all the benefactors of Merrimack 
College, I become the articulate voice of all 
the friends of Father McQuade gathered here 
this morning when I say to him “We con- 
gratulate you for your silver jubilee. Most 
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a worthy custodian of a Eucharistic Body. 
‘We have seen im you a priest. of vision, cour- 
age, know-how, for the establishment of this 
higher institution of learning. We think you 
for your priestly examples and commend you 
for your zeal. It has been our privilege to 
work with you and stand behind you.” 





Operation Bootstrap—Reservation Style 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked consent to insert in the RrEcorp 
two editorials from South Dakota pa- 
pers on the Indian self-help bill which 
is becoming known as “Operation Boot- 
strap—Reservation Style.” These edi- 
torials indicate the interest of South 
Dakota people in an industrial program 
on reservations. 

The two editorials—one from the 
Pierre (S. Dak.) Capital Journal, Pierre, 
and the other from the Mobridge (S. 
Dak.) Tribune, Mobridge, are as fol- 
lows: 


(From the Pierre Capital Journal, June 17, 
1959} 


Berry WovuLp Pus FACTORIES ON RESERVATIONS 


Representative E. Y. Berry has announced 
his intention to introduce a bill in Congress 
which would offer important inducements 
to industrial corporations to locate factories 
on Indian reservations. These inducements 
would include such things as tax exemptions 
or credits and assistance in financing con- 
struction of the plants. 

“The bill,” Berry declares, “if approved by 
Congress, will do for the Indian reservations 
exactly what the ‘industrial program in 
Puerto Rico has done for the people of that 
Commonwealth.” 

In Puerto Rico industry has been offered a 
10-year tax exemption, plant construction 
assistance, and Commonwealth cooperation 
with firms interested in expanding or estab- 
lishing new plants. The program has re- 
sulted in important improvement in living 
standards in the country: 

“Everyone agrees that the only solution to 
the Indian problem is through industrial 
development providing income and employ- 
ment opportunity for the Indian people,” 
Berry asserts. “The law that I succeeded in 
getting through Congress providing trades 
training and on-the-job training for In- 
dians, has been helpful, but the appropria- 
tions for this program have been too limited.” 

The Daily Capital Journal agrees that the 
solution to the problem of depressed stand- 
ards of living among Indian families must 
be found in providing opportunities for em- 
ployment. The Indian with a steady income 
is no problem to anybody. 

Unfortunately, South Dakota ranks at the 
bottom of the list of States in the number 
of people employed in manufacturing in- 
daustries. If this situation can be changed 
by inducing the establishment of new plants 
on the Indian reservations in this State it 
will certainly be something of great benefit, 
not only to the Indian people, but to every- 
body else. 

Tt is, of course, a long road from the mere 
Introduction of a bill in Congress to its 
enactment and approval. Berry may or may 
not succeed in getting the bill passed. We 
hope that he succeeds. 
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[From the Mobridge Tribune, June 18, 1959] 


New Soutm Dakota INDUSTRY WOULD 
Alp INDIANS 


What is probably the most logical ap- 
proach to the perennial Indian problem that 
has been offered is proposed in a bill West 
River Representative E. Y. Berry is intro- 
ducing in Congress to encourage industry in 
or adjoining Indian reservations and au- 
thorizing the tribes to cooperate with in- 
dustrial concerns in establishing plants that 
will employ Indians. 

Tax exemptions and fast writeoffs are pro- 
vided for cancerns that establish industries 
designed to employ Indians and train them 
for industrial production. Tribal funds 
could be made available to finance construc- 
tion of plant facilities which could then be 
leased or sold to the industry on a long- 
time basis. Such partnership between the 
tribe and the manufacturer designed to pro- 
vide steady employment for the Indians 
would be an incentive on the part of both 
to make the operation of the plant success- 
ful and continuing. In several instances 
Indians have rapidly provided skilled labor 
for plants near reservations, while relocat- 
ing programs have met with good success 
in training them to work in numerous in- 
dustries in cities over the Nation. 

This section of the State is especially in- 
terested in Representative Berry's bill, since 
it would offer a means by which tribal coun- 
cils on Cheyenne River and Standing Rock 
Indian Agencies could take a leading part by 
working with industrial concerns toward 
solving many of the problems facing the 
Indians, 





Reducing the Gold Supply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. PHILIP. J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of Congress, as well as econ- 
omists, businessmen, and interested citi- 
zens are greatly concerned by the con- 
tinuing heavy outflow of gold from the 
United States. 

During recent periods of time many 
American and international financial of- 
ficials have been concerned by these 
heavy gold movements. 

Last year the United States suffered 
its biggest gold outflow in the amount of 
$2,500 million. During the last 2 weeks 
of April the United States lost $179 mil- 
lion in gold, or more than in the entire 
first quarter of the year. 

Many reasons and excuses have been 
given for this outflow of gold but none 
of them are very convincing to the ordi- 
nary American citizen who looks upon 
the dissipation of our gold reserves with 
alarm. 

Technical reasons indicate that the 
United States is running a deficit in its 
overall transactions with the rest of the 
world. The principal reason for the 
deficit is that American exports have 
not kept pace at a time when imports 
have greatly increased. 

Congress should begin to ask itself 
the question, “How long can we afford 
to stand these huge drains on our gold 
supply?” To some, sluggishness of U.S. 
imports indicates that American goods 
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have been priced out of world markets. 
Hiow are these gold shipments tied in 
with the fact that the British budget 
has been balanced and British taxes 
have been reduced, while our budget is 
not balanced and taxes are increasing? 

The British have been gaining re- 
serves in ordinary international trans- 
actions during the year. They are also 
leaving their gains in dollar form rather 
than converting them into gold in order 
to build up the necessary balance to re- 
pay $200 million to the International 
Monetary Fund. That payment was 
made and it is, therefore, likely that 
future gains in trade balances will be 
converted into gold in keeping with past 
British practice and custom. 

Does this account in large part for 
the outflow of gold during April? The 
interest rate differential indicates high 
rates in New York and low rates in Lon- 
don, Amsterdam, and Frankfort. Since 
this is expected to result in foreign in- 
vestments in the United States, it should 
normally step up the export account in 
whatever amount is invested by other 
nations here. 

However, as many economists and 
businessmen know, only steady and 
marked increases in exports can perma- 
nently affect trade balances and effectu- 
ally stop the flow of gold from the 
United States. 

When is this Congress going to realize 
that the reciprocal trade treaties are 
causing a flow of cheaply produced for- 
eign goods into the United States and 
other nations that is undermining most 
of our markets overseas and causing 
widespread unemployment and depres- 
sion in many industires in this country. 
It is high time that something was done 
to bring order out of chaos that exists 
in our international and domestic eco- 
nomic, financial, and monetary affairs. 
Congress should act and I urge this 
course now without delay. 





Strauss Rejection Politics at Its Worst 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, no Mem- 
ber of the House can experience any- 
thing other than shame at the miscar- 
riage of legislative prerogative that was 
displayed in the rejection of Lewis L. 
Strauss as Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. William S. White, an able col- 
umnist writing in Monday’s Evening 
Star, underscores the indefensible posi- 
tion of those who voted against Mr. 
Strauss’ confirmation in these words: 

They have refused Mr. Eisenhower the 
privelege of any President to have a man of 
his own choice in the Cabinet so long as 
that man is not morally or mentally unfit. 
And they have made this great demonstra- 
tion over what usually is politically the 
least significant post in all the Cabinet, that 
of Commerce. 
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That the denial of confirmation—not 
to Admiral Strauss but rather to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower—was motivated solely 
by political reasons is also underscored 
by Mr. White further along in his 
article: 


® ‘They disliked him as an Old Guard Re- 


publican, a Herbert Hoover Republican, an 
anti-public-power man, as indeed he was 
and is. * * * For the first personal defeat 
of President Eisenhower they have at- 
tempted in his 6 years in office, they have 
chosen the worst possible vehicle. 


Mr. White then proceeded to further 
emphasize the fact that the attack on 
Mr. Strauss was in reality an attack on 
the President in this observation: 

Why, then, did it all happen? It happened 
most of all because of the long frustrations 
of many Democrats, mostly liberal Demo- 
crats. For years they have been clamoring 
that the party must fight Eisenhower. Now, 
at last, they have prevailed on calmer col- 
leagues to fight. Their motive was under- 
standable * * * but the trouble was that 
the Democrats oversimplified. To fight is 
one thing. But to fight at the wrong time 
in the wrong place and for the wrong reason 
is quite another thing. 


In his final summation Mr. White 
comes to this conclusion: 

There were only two simple and related 
issues: Did the President have a right to 
Strauss if he wanted him? And was there 
against Strauss’ fitness to serve (not his ideas 
or his personality) a case so overpowering as 
to justify turning him down? The answer to 
the first question was plainly yes. The 
answer to the second question was plainly 
no. And when the passions have died, some 
of the men who voted against Strauss will 
regret it, for simple human reasons if not 
also for political reasons. 


Mr. Speaker, I am greatly pleased that 
this House had no part in this infamous 
treatment of a thoroughly dedicated 
public servant. And I am _ equally 
pleased that our party, with but insig- 
nificant defections, stood squarely in 
back of the President’s nomination. In 
my opinion political repercussions over 
this incident are in the making and on 
the record they can only affect the op- 
position who went so far out of-their way 
to display their personal dislikes and 
frustrations. 





Bills To Rebate Taxes to States Must Be 
Equitable 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, a proposal 
which is given consideration frequently 


by many Congressmen is that a portion 


of the taxes collected by the Federal 
Government should be rebated to the 
States. 

Without arguing the merits of this 
idea, I believe it is important to draw at- 
tention to a serious and probably unin- 
tentional inequity in most of the bills 
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which have been introduced to carry out 
this idea.* 

These bills typically rebate to the State 
1 percent or 5 percent of the Federal in- 
come tax collected within that State. 
The inequity arises from the fact that the 
amount of Federal taxes collected in any 
particular State is largely a geographical 
or business practice coincidence and is 
largely unrelated to the amount of taxes 
paid by the people of the State in ques- 
tion. For example, in a State such as 
Utah, even the personal income withheld 
by a number of our large employers with 
out-of-State headquarters is remitted to 
the Collector of Internal Revenue in 
States other than Utah where the income 
was earned and where the payroll deduc- 
tions were made. Practically all of the 
Federal excise taxes such as those on new 
cars, appliances, machines, and so forth, 
are remitted by the manufacturer in the 
State of the parent manufacturer, even 
though the amount of the tax is expressly 
paid by the final consumer in Utah. 
These are but obvious examples of the ir- 
relevance of the amount of Federal tax 
collections within a State as a measure 
of the Federal taxes paid by the people of 
that State. 

It would therefore be manifestly unfair 
to use the amount of Federal tax collec- 
tions within the respective States as the 
base for distributing Federal grants. As 
an example, for the fiscal year 1958 the 
Internal Revenue Bureau reported Fed- 
eral tax collections in Utah amounting 
to $200,022,000, whereas a fair estimate 
of the actual taxes paid by the people of 
Utah for the same year would be $278,- 
300,000. 

These figures were carefully estimated 
by the Utah Foundation, and Mr. Henry 
R. Pearson, executive director of the Utah 
Foundation, and his staff deserve to be 
commended for bringing to light these 
significant discrepancies which show that 
Utahans pay almost 40 percent more in 
Federal taxes than is attributed to the 
State through collections. 

I am placing in the Recorp the method 
used by the Utah Foundation to com- 
pute Utah’s share of Federal taxes which 
further elaborates reasons for the dis- 
parity between collections and the actual 
taxes paid by the people of Utah. 
METHOD OF COMPUTING UTAH’s SHARE OF 

FEDERAL TAXES 

Federal tax collections are reported by the 
Collector of Internal Revenue in his annual 
report. Collections for each tax are shown 
by the district office that collects the tax. 
District offices are located in each State with 


several States having more than one district 
office. 

However, there is a great difference be- 
tween the location of the office of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service and the actual resi- 
dence of the taxpayer who finally bears the 
burden of the tax. The U.S. Treasury De- 
partment has recognized this fact, and has 
pointed out that the Federal tax collections 
in a State do not necessarily refiect the 
State’s true share of the Federal tax burden 
since they fail to show the amount of taxes 
paid in directly. 

Even the direct individual income taxes 
withheld by employees may not be accurate- 
ly reported for a State, since many employees 
whose headquarters are in other States pay 
these withheld taxes to the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue at the main office location. 
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Thus, the State where the withheld income 
tax is reported may not be the residence of 
the taxpayer who actually paid the tax. 

The manufacturers excise tax on a new 
automobile is actually paid by the purchaser 
in Utah, although the tax itself is remitted 
to the Collector by the manufacturer in De- 
troit and shows as a collection of the In- 
ternal Revenue Collector in Michigan. In a 
similar manner taxes paid by Utahans on ap- 
pliances, tires, and other products may be 
remitted to collectors in other States. Cor- 
poration taxes paid by a railroad or steel 
mill are usually remitted to the Collector of 
the State in which the corporation has its 
headquarters, although the tax is actually 
borne by consumers in many States who 
use the service or product. 

Because of these facts, the amount of Fed- 
eral taxes paid by the residents of any par- 
ticular State cannot be determined except by 
calculation. During the past few years, much 
work has been done by national and State 
research organizations throughout the coun- 
try to find a formula that will accurately 
estimate a State’s share of the Federal tax 
burden. 

Utah Foundation from the beginning of 
its research program has used a calculated 
figure to estimate the Federal taxes paid by 
Utah residents. In the past, the Founda- 
tion applied Utah's percentage of the total 
US. individual income payments to the total 
U.S. tax collections in order to obtain an 
estimate of Utah’s share of the total Federal 
tax”burden. While this method did result 
in a reasonably reliable estimate for Utah, 
additional research on the subject by Utah 
Foundation and other national and State tax 
research agencies in recent years has sug- 
gested that further refinements could be 
made which would insure a more accurate 
result. 

The following is a formula which Utah 
Foundation believes will give a more reli- 
able estimate of the Federal taxes borne by 
the people of Utah. 

Utah Foundation’s formula involves three 
factors: (1) individual income taxes not 
withheld, (2) individual income taxes with- 
held, and (3) all non-individual income tax 
revenues (includes corporation, excise, gift, 
estate, and miscellaneous taxes). 

Each of the three factors comprising this 
formula is apportioned among the States in 
@ manner which it is believed will reflect 
most accurately the incidence of Federal tax- 
ation in each State. 

Following is the way the three factors are 
used in the apportionment of taxes: 

{1) Individual income taxes not with- 
held: Actual collections in each State are 
presumed to reflect the actual tax burden for 
the State. Income taxes not withheld (i.e., 
those on dividends, rents, royalties, profes- 
sional income, etc.) must be estimated and 
paid by the taxpayer himself, and ordinarily 
paid to the collector in the State of the tax- 
payer's residence. 

(2) Individual income taxes withheld: 
Apportioned to each State in the ratio that 
the State’s total individual income bears to 
the total national individual income using 
latest U.S. Department of Commerce data. 
State reports on individual income taxes 
withheld. by employers do not necessarily re- 
flect the residence of the taxpayers, since 
most large firms make payments of these 
withheld taxes to the collection district in 
which their main office is located. Alloca- 
tion among States on the basis of income 
payments is thought to be the best method 
for distributing these withheld individual 
income taxes. - 

(3) All. nonindividual income tax reve- 
nues: Apportioned to each State in the ratio 
that the State’s total individual income bears 








to the total national individual income.— 


(Same method as for withheld individual in- 
come taxes.) Nore.—The Tax Foundation (a 
national tax research organization) further 
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refines allocation of these non-income-tax 
revenues by distributing the burden for many 
of the excise taxes on the basis of known 
consumption patterns for each State. 
However, Utah Foundation discovered that 
the use of these additional refinements did 
not materially alter the figure obtained for 
Utah by using the income-allocation method. 
For example, the May 1954 issue of Tax Out- 
look published by the Tax Foundation, shows 
Utah’s portion of the Federal tax receipts 
to be 0,40 percent. The method employed 
by Utah Foundation shows Utah's portion of 
Federal taxes for 1953 to be 0.39694 percent. 
For this reason, it is thought that the in- 
come-allocation method is nearly as accu- 
rate for Utah and certainly is much more 
practical in making these computations over 
a long period of time, since many of the con- 
sumption figures by States are not available 


for earlier years. 


To illustrate the procedure used. following 
is a point-by-point description of the calcu- 
lation of Utah’s share of the Federal taxes 
for the fiscal year ended June 30,1953. See 
accompanying table. Reports used to make 
these calculations include the Annual Report 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1953, and the 
August 1954 edition of the Survey of Cur- 
rent Business (published by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce). 

1. Total income payments to individuals 
for continental United States. During calen- 
dar year 1952 (calendar year immediately pre- 
ceding end of 1953 fiscal year) —$256,091 mil- 
lion. (From p. 15, Aug. 1954, Survey of Cur- 
rent Business.) 

2. Total income payments to individuals 
for Utah during calendar 1952—$1,075 mil- 
lion. (From p, 15, Aug. 1954, Survey of 
Current Business.) 

8. Percentage that Utah’s individual in- 
come is of U.S. total—.41977 percent. (Di- 
vide figure from step 2 ($1,075 million) by 
figure from step 1 ($256,091 million).) 

4. Total Federal internal revenue collec- 
tions in continental United States—$69,- 
492,505,000. (Total, less amounts for Terri- 
tories and possessions from pp. 92-93, An- 
nual Report of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue—1953.) 

5. Federal individual income tax—$36,- 
208,218,000. (Total of income tax not with- 
held and income and old-age insurance 
withheld taxes less amounts for Territories 
and possessions from pp. 60-61, Annual Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue—1953.) 

6. Total non-income-tax revenues in 
United States—$33,284,287,000. (Subtract fig- 
ure obtained in step 5 ($36,208,218,000) from 
figure obtained in step 4 ($69,492,505,000) .) 

7. Utah’s share of non-income-tax rev- 
enues—$139,717,000. (Multiply figure from 
step 6 ($33,284,287,000) by figure from step 3 
(.0041977).) * 

8. Total income and old-age insurance 
withheld tax in continental United States— 
$24,645,618,000. (Total Jess amounts for 
Territories and possessions from pp. 60-61, 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue—1953.) 

9. Utah’s share of withheld income and 
old-age insurance taxes—$103,455,000. 
(Multiply figure from step 8 ($24,645,618,000) 
by figure from step 3 (.0041977) .) 

10. Income tax not withheld collected in 
Utah—$33,443,000. (Actual collections in 
Utah from p. 61, Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue—1953.) 

11. Utah’s share of individual income tax 
and old-age insurance taxes—$136,898,000. 
(Add figure from step 9 ($103,455,000) to fig- 
ure from step 10 ($33,443,000) .) 

12. Utah’s share of Federal taxes—$276,- 
615,000. (Add figure from step 7 ($139,717,- 
000) to figure from step 11 ($136,898,000).) 

13. Total Federal Internal’ Revenue collec- 
tions in United States, including Territories 
and possessions—$69,686,535,000. (From p. 
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93, Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue—1953.) 

14, Percent that Utah's taxes are of U.S. 
total in continental United States (excluding 
Territories)——-.39805 percent. (Divide figure 
from step 12 ($276,615,000) by figure from 
step 4 ($69,492,505) .) 

15. Percent that Utah’s taxes are of U.S. 
total (including Territories) —.39694 percent. 
(Divide figure from step 12 ($276,615,000) by 
figure from step 13 ($69,686,535) .) 











The Trinity River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, represent- 
ing the southernmost district of Cali- 
fornia, and as a newly assigned member 
of the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, I am intensely interested in 
all phases of California’s water prob- 
lems, and their possible solutions. 

But, at the same time, I am also cog- 
nizant of the need to spend Federal 
money only where it provides the sound- 
est means of accomplishing the purpose. 
In the matter of the Trinity project 
power facilities, we have been afforded 
the opportunity to develop the plants at 
private expense and at an immediate 
saving of $60 million to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Although my district is located far- 
thest from the Trinity area, there will 
certainly be a beneficial impact in my 
district from this great project, as well 
as in all parts of California, from the 
standpoints of water and of the tax 
dollars involved. 

The bills which have been introduced 
in this Congress in support of joint de- 
velopment of the Trinity project appear 
to be very favorable in their terms to 
the Federal Government, by providing a 
recapture clause should the Government 
desire to. take over the facilities on 2 
years’ notice, at any time prior to the 
expiration of the 50-year contract. 

I am very much interested in this pro- 
posal and its effects on the unsolved 
water problems of my district and State. 
I am looking forward to full and com- 
plete hearings by the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with 
confidence that the issue will finally be 
acted upon by Congress, and the power 
facilities’ construction may commence. 
The interest which the project has 
evoked in my district, over 750 miles 
from the Trinity site, is exemplified by 
the following editorial from the San 
Diego Union, dated March 25, 1959: 


A Door Opens 


A compromise has been suggested to end 
the long and sometimes bitter argument over 
power development in connection with the 
Federal Trinity River project in northern 
California, 

A Federal clause has been in- 
cluded in a new Trinity River project bill 
introduced by Representative James B. Urtr, 
Republican, of California, and Representa- 
tive CHaRLEs GussER, Republican, of Cali- 
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fornia, and immediately accepted by the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. 

The Federal Government has favored a 
partnership by which private capital devel- 
ops power features of Federal water proj- 
ects, but in this case opposition has devel- 
oped from public power advocates and in 
particular from those who contend the power 
will be needed for the pumps of the San 
Luis project. This the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. denies. 

But to meet this objection the new bill 
provides that the Federal Government may 
take over the Trinity power facilities con- 
structed by the company, at their depre- 
ciated cost, at any time after the proposed 
San Luis project begins operation or after 
July 1, 1967. 

Robert H. Gerdes, executive president of 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., said the joint pri- 
vate-Federal program recommended by Inte- 
rior Secretary Fred Seaton will save the U.S. 
Treasury $60 million in construction costs. 
In addition it will provide $75 million more 
net revenue to the Central Valleys prdject, 
from the rental of falling water and $145 
million in additional Federal, State, and 
local taxes, based on a 50-year contract. 

A door to settlement of this dispute has 
been opened, It has dragged on long enough. 





Lectures on Lincoln in West Indies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. PHILIP. J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Abraham Lincoln Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission, has, during the past 18 months, 
received from numerous governments 
and peoples abroad invitations to the 
Commission to participate in the Abra- 
ham Lincoln sesquicentennial year ob- 
servances being held in these disfant 
lands. 

The members and friends of the Lin- 
coln Sesquicentennial Commission have 
been impressed and very pleased with 
this evidence of respect for the Great 
Emancipator among men and women of 
good will in lands hundreds and thou- 
sands of miles distant from the United 
States. 

In response to such a communication 
from the new Federation of the West 
Indies, Mr. John B. Fisher, an able and 
distinguished young man, who is well 
known both in Massachusetts and in 
Washington, and who is one of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's appointees to the Lin- 
coln Sesquicentennial Commission, was 
designated as representative and spokes- 
man for the Commission in a lecture 
tour of the Caribbean area. 

Mr. Fisher accepted this assignment 
and spent the 2-week period from March 
10 to March 24 in that area speaking 
in many of the schools and colleges 
there, delivering public lectures each 
evening and visiting public officials and 
private leaders in the interest of the 
Abraham Lincoln essay contest, in which 
over 2,000 boys and girls of the West 
Indies are now participating with great- 
est enthusiasm. 
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The results of Mr. Fisher’s tour have 
proved so gratifying in terms of their 
good-neighbor impact that I am placing 
in the Appendix of the Recorp at this 
point certain press reports and items of 
correspondence testifying to the effec- 
tiveness and the value of this endeavor. 
I cannot help but feel, as I read these 
press reports particularly, that our best 
foreign relations are perhaps those 
achieved through personal contacts of 
a cultural nature rather than those of 
a strictly political and diplomatic type: 


[From the Antigua Workers’ Voice, 
Mar. 13, 1959] 
Mr. Fisher Houips SuccessrcoL Pusiic Lec- 
TURE; LARGE CROWD PACKED THE LisRARY TO 
Hear ABOUT ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Abraham Lincoln, a man of tremendous 
faith, great courage and determination but 
above all a champion of freedom was the 
theme of a lecture delivered by Mr. John B. 
Fisher of the United States at the Public 
Library on Wednesday evening. 

Beginning the evening's program Mr. C. M. 
O’Mard, B.A. Headmaster of the Princess 
Margaret School and the local representa- 
tive for the UCWI, welcomed Mr. Fisher to 
Antigua and, on behalf of those present and 
the extra mural department of the U.C.W.I. 
thanked him for his coming to Antigua and 
for gracing us with his presence, 

The public library which has been the lec- 
ture hall of such eminent persons as the 
American poet, Mr. McNeish and recently 
Professor Sparrow, proved too small to ac- 
commodate the enthusiastic audience. The 
fears of those individuals who were jam- 
packed on the veranda outside were relieved 
soon after Mr. J. FP. Foote, M.A., chairman 
of the evenings engagement, had introduced 
Mr. Fisher as a man of “general distinctions 
too numerous to mention.” 

Mr. Fisher lived up to expectations—he 
proved to be a great orator; his charm and 
manner quickly set every one at ease and 
those who were privileged to haye heard him 
could not fail to be impressed by his deep 
knowledge of his subject, his diction and 
delivery of speech which was distinctly audi- 
ble throughout. 

Beginning the biography of Lincoln in the 
humble log hut in Haggenville, in 1809, Mr. 
Fisher “toured” Lincoln’s career through In- 
dianapolis to Illinois and then to Washing- 
ton.. Mr. Fisher noted first of all, Abraham’s 
thirst after knowledge, then he went on to 
speak of Lincoln’s faith in himself, his faith 
in his country and in his men whom he 
chose and lastly, of his great spiritual faith 
and convictions which no doubt aided and 
inspired him in his great aim of making all 
men, regardless of color, creed, or race 
free. Mr. Fisher told of Lincéln’s pristine 
disappointments and failures. Defeated in 
several public elections, Lincoln persevered 
and hardships, overcame them all, and pro- 
duced the famous Douglas-Lincoln debates 
which won him the Presidency of the United 
States. Lincoln’s greatest achievement was 
not, however, this nor his victory over the 
South in the Civil War, but his famous and 
historical “Emancipation Proclamation” of 
November 1863. 

Having accomplished all that his great life 
demanded and having attained all that he 
set out to achieve, Lincoln could have ut- 
tered the words of that most famous Mar- 
tyr, “It is finished” in all earnestness and sat- 
isfaction as he lay in Peterson's house shot 
through the head by an assassin. 

To conclude the entertainment, Mr. R. 8. 
Byron moved a very fitting vote of thanks 
during which he indicated that the large 
gathering not only showed interest in the 
subject of Abraham Lincoln but was also in 
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recognition of the magnanimity and stature 

of the lecturer himself. 

[From the Barbados Advocate, March 18, 
1959] 


Fisner Here To Lecture ON LINCOLN 


Szawett, March 17.—Mr. John B. Fisher, @ 
member of the Abraham Lincoln Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission, at present on a tour of 
the West Indies lecturing at public meetings 
on the life of Lincoln, arrived here this after- 
noon by BWIA from Trinidad to lecture at 
Harrison College tonight. 

Mr. Fisher, who is traveling with his wife, 
is due.to leave for Jamaica tomorrow. He 
was met at the airport by Mr. Douglas Mc- 
Lane, Jr., U.S. vice consul. 

He said that he was appointed to the Com- 
mission by President Eisenhower and the 
purpose of the Commission was to plan a 
year long term of celebration in the United 
States and with their friends abroad to cele- 
brate the 150th anniversary of Lincoln’s 
birth. 

In addition to giving public lectures on 
the life of Lincoln Mr. Fisher is visiting 
schools to stimulate interest in the essay 
contest on the life of Lincoln, the grand prize 
fo? which in the West Indies will be a 30- 
day all expenses paid visit to the United 
States. 

Mr. Fisher is a businessman in the United 
States of America, but was formerly chief 
secretary to US. Senator SALTONSTALL, of 
Massachusetts. He has been a teacher of 
American history and English and is at the 
present time interested in education as a 
trustee of Mount Holyoke College, one of the 
largest women’s colleges in the United States. 


—o 


[From the Jamaica Daily Gleaner of Mar. 19, 
1959] 


LECTURES ON ABRAHAM LINCOLN TONIGHT 


Mr. John B. Fisher, member of the Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial Commission, which is set 
up as part of the U.S. Government plan for 
celebrating the 150th year of Abraham 
Lincoln's birth, arrived in the island last 
night. by BWIA Viscount flight from Bar- 
bados. 

Accompanied by his wife, he will remain 
for 5 days and is staying at the Courtleigh 
Manor Hotel. 

Mr. Fisher has just visited Antigua, Bar- 
bados, and Trinidad, lecturing on Abraham 
Lincoln and also in connection with a fed- 
eralwide Lincoln essay competition for chil- 
dren of secondary schools in the unit terri- 
tories—the first prize of which is a paid visit 
to the United States. 

Mr. Fisher, who was appointed to the 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission by 
President Eisenhower, will give a talk on 
Abraham Lincoln tonight at the Parish 
Library, commencing at 8 o'clock. 

He will be welcomed by the Honorable 
Florizel Glasspole, Minister of Education, 
and chairman will be the Honorable Dr. Ivan 
Lloyd, Minister of Home Affairs. 

The lecture is being sponsored by the U.S. 
Government and the Jamaica Historical 
Society. 

[From the Jamaica Daily Gleaner, Mar. 24, 
1959] 
SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSIONER Says LIN- 

COLN PLACED PREMIUM ON UNION’S PRES- 

ERVATION 


A vivid and informative sketch of Abra- 
ham Lincoln as a Commander in Chief who 
was dedicated above-all else to the preserva- 
tion of the Federal Union and the freeing of 
the enslaved, was given in a public lecture 
on Thursday night last by Mr. John B. 
Fisher at the Kingston and St. ‘Andrew 
Library, Tom Redcam Avenue. 
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Mr. Fisher who a year ago was appointed 
to the Abraham Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
Commission by President Eisenhower, is 
currently touring the West Indies in aid of 
the federationwide essay contest being spon- 
sored by the U.S. Information Service, Port- 
of-Spain, Trinidad. Accompanied by his 
wife, Mr. Fisher arrived from Barbados on 
Tuesday last. 

Mr. Adolphe Roberts, historian presided 
over the lecture in the absence of the Hon- 
orable Dr. Ivan Lloyd, Minister of Home Af- 
fairs. ‘The Honorable Florizel Glasspole, 
Minister of Education, welcomed the lec- 
turer. 

After his introductory remarks Mr. Fisher 
traced briefly the history of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s life from his birth in a Kentucky log 
cabin to his death at the hands of assassin 
John Wilkes Booth in 1865. 

Mr. Fisher said that the success of the 
16th President of the United States through 
life had its basis in his personal faith, his 
faith in himself, his political faith his faith 
in his country, his spiritual faith, faith in 
the divine being. 


BASES IN FAITH 


These bases in faith were what made pos- 
sible his rise from the humblest of begin- 
nings in a tiny log cabin in the American 
wilderness to the White House, the home of 
the Presidents, in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Fisher said the late President was a 
man of many strengths and of human weak- 
nesses. He was, for example, Lincoln the 
politician, who realised with the approach 
of the Civil War that above all else the Fed- 
eral Union must be preserved. 

He was Lincoln the husband and father 
who, despite home life and the tragic death 
of two of his children, never faltered in 
family love and loyalty. He was Lincoln, the 
President and Commander in Chief, dedi- 
cated above all else to the preservation of 
the Federal Union and the freeing of the en- 
slaved and most important he knew that the 
preservation) of the Union must come first 
and then the freeing of the slaves, since 
only if the Union were preserved could the 
slaves then be freed. 

Lincoln, continued Mr. Fisher, was a 
martyr, a martyr to the Federal Union, to 
freedom, and to peace, who died at the 
hands of a “crazed assassin just as the Civil 
War ended victoriously” and after the slaves 
had been freed. 

Finally, Mr. Fisher said: “Lincoln today 
is not just a great American, not just a 
great President of the United States. He 
is a world figure because he has become in- 
creasingly a symbol of freedom to all men 
everywhere; and a symbol of what can be 
achieved through faith in one-self, faith in 
the future of one’s country and faith in the 
divine being.” Mr. Fisher and his wife leave 
today for New York. 





U.S. INFORMATION SERVICE, 
U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Kingston, March 24, 1959. 
Subject: Visit of John B. Fisher, representa- 
tive of the Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
Commission to Jamaica. 

Mr. John B. Fisher’s lecture on Abraham 
Lincoln drew the largest crowd ever to be 
accommodated inside the new Kingston and 
St. Andrew Parish Library. Both the lobby 
and the adjoining periodicals room were 
pressed into service. The audience of over 
200 was about evenly divided between upper 
grade high school students participating in 
the federationwide Lincoln essay contest and 
adults. Among the adults were educators, 
professional people, and trade unionists. 
The meeting was chaired by Mr. Adolphe 
Roberts, Jamaica’s leading historian and 
vice president of the Jamaica Historical 
Society. The address of welcome was de- 
livered by the honorable Florizel Glasspole, 
Minister of Education, and the vote of thanks 
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was extended on behalf of the audience by 
Mr. Mortimer Geddes, president of the As- 
sociation of Assistant Masters and Mistresses 
and a member of the executive committee of 
the American University Graduates Associa- 
tion. 

In his speech of welcome, the minister of 
education stressed the long historical asso- 
ciation between the United States and the 
West Indies, and appreciatively alluded to 
the numerous projects being undertaken by 
the U.S. Government to build understanding 
and friendship with the West Indies. He 
mentioned the federationwide Lincoln essay 
contest currently being conducted by USIS, 
the many scholarship opportunities extended 
to Jamaicans by American schools and the 
study grants given under the ICA program. 
He said that Jamaica and the West Indies 
in their drive for federation and self-govern- 
ment were encountering many birth pangs 
experienced years ago by the United States 
and stated that the firm example of the 
United States was of real service to the West 
Indies. 

Mr. Fisher’s excellent address was most 
attentively received by the students in the 
audience most of whom took copious notes 
throughout the program. Several Ameri- 
can graduates told the PAO after the lec- 
ture that they were deeply satisfied that so 
many Jamaican teachers and Ministry offi- 
cials were in the audience. Their senti- 
ments were‘summed up by Dr. Evans and 
Mr. . Wesley Powell, headmaster of Excel- 
sior High School, who said, “This should 
help show what American scholarship is 
capable of. After tonight it will be more 
difficult for many of our friends at the 
Ministry to disparage American university 
degrees.” 

Mr. Fisher spent 20 minutes after the lec- 
ture signing autographs for students. 

The lecture was followed by a reception 
at the home of the PAO. The principal 
Jamaican guests at the reception were Mrs. 
Edna Manley, wife of the Chief Minister, 
and Mr. Glasspole; other guests included 
executive committee members of both the 
Jamaica Historical Society and the Ameri- 
can University Graduates Association, whose 
organizations had cosponsored Mr. Fisher's 
program in Jamaica. Several representatives 
of the press and two of the faculty from 
St. George’s College (who had studied at the 
Jesuit Seminary in Weston, Mass., near 
where Mr. and Mrs. Fisher had lived for a 
number of years) were also present, 

The success of Mr. Fisher's lecture was 
gratifying to the USIS staff for a rather spe- 
cial local reason. Months before Mr. Pisher’s 
lecture was announced, Thursday, March 19, 
had been designated by the secondary 
schools drama festival committee as the 
final night for the yearly drama festival and 
the islandwide schools sports committee had 
chosen the day for the opening of the an- 
nual secondary school sports championship. 
This meant that any other activity involving 
students or teachers would be in strong 
competition for its audience. The good 
turnout to Mr. Fisher’s lecture is strong 
proof of the attractiveness of his subject and 
the good will and support of the two co- 
sponsoring organizations. Several - teachers 
were so enthusiastic about the lecture that 
they urged USIS to arrange for a second 
lecture on the following Monday (March 23) 
stating that they were sure at least twice 
the number of people would attend. 


Teachers and students who met or heard 
Mr. Fisher were forthright in their praise of 
his ability as a speaker and his knowledge 
of his subject. The highest praise proba- 
bly came from the Minister of Education, 
who, in describing the public meeting to the 
permanent secretary of his Ministry, said 
he got the feeling in listening to Mr. Fisher 
speak of Lincoln that he was not talking 
about a historical figure but a man who he 
had Known all of his life.. The Minister 
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paid a further compliment by using Lin- 
coln as the theme for his speech at the Mico 
Training College graduation the next day. 
He is reported to have stressed Lincoln's 
firmness of character, devotion to learning, 
and insistence on every man’s rights. 

U.S. INFORMATION SERVICE, 

April 3, 1959. 

Mr. JoHN B. FISHER, 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission, 
National Archives Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak JOHN: I hope that you and Mrs. 
Fisher found the West Indian Lincoln lec- 
ture tour both pleasant and worthwhile. 
On the Monday morning following your de- 
parture we received a copy of the taped 
interviews you did in Barbados. They were 
excellent. 

I find that all in all with your good as- 
sistance we have already generated more 
attention to Lincoln in the West Indies than 
at first seemed possible. 

Since the first part of this letter was 
written we have received most excellent re- 
ports on your visits to Barbados and Jamaica 
in addition to that already received from 
Antigua. The Minister of Education in 
Jamaica in a recent letter is eloquent in his 
praise of your good works in his island. 
Our American consul in Barbados was also 
very pleased with your visit there. Tom 
Noonan in Kingston boasts that he has al- 
ready drafted a glowing report of your ac- 
tivities in and around Kingston. 

From our point of view your West Indian 
tour for the Abraham Lincoln Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission has been a series of out- 
standing successes in every department. We 
are especially happy that Mrs. Fisher could 
be with you. She made the picture com- 
plete and supplemented your good work in 
a most charming and gracious manner, 

Our very best wishes to both of you. 

Sincerely yours, 
GARLAND C. Rovtrt, 
Director, U.S. Information Service. 

P.S.—Your kind letter of March 30 came 
this morning. Thanks for your thoughtful- 
ness and kind words. 





Raymond V. McNamara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the House, the 
retirement of a very distinguished and 
able postmaster in Haverhill, Mass., Mr. 
Raymond V. McNamara. He is known 
and highly respected throughout the Na- 
tion as the past president of the National 
Association of Postmasters. In fact, he 
was, on three separate occasions, elected 
and reelected to the position of president 
of that organization, an honor accorded 
to few men and exceeded by none. He 
is held in the highest esteem by the Post- 
master General and, indeed, throughout 
the postal service. 

The high honors he has received and 
the great contributions he has made to 
our country in his chosen field have 
merited the admiration and respect of 
those whose pleasure it was to know him. 
I know his, many friends join with me 
in offering our best wishes as he under- 
takes his well deserved retirement. 
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I include herewith an exchange of cor- 
respondence on the occasion of his re- 
tirement: 

Aprit 10, 1959. 
Hon. RaymMonp V. McNamara, 
Postmaster, Haverhill, Mass. 

Dear Ray: It is with a deep sense of 
personal disappointment that Mrs. Summer- 
fieid and I find that we cannot be present 
for the testimonial dinner in Boston which 
will mark your retirement as postmaster of 
Haverhill. A long-standing commitment to 
deliver an address in Los Angeles makes it 
impossible for me to join your colleagues in 
paying to you a tribute so well earned. 

For my own part, I hope this letter will 
express in some measure the Department's 
appreciation for the contribution which you 
have made to the postal service, as well 
as my warm personal affection for you as a 
friend. 

Your enthusiastic support during your 
tenure as President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Postmasters made the task of 
modernizing the postal system easier and 
earned for you the gratitude of the Depart- 
ment and your fellow postmasters. 

The high integrity and devotion to duty 
which mark your career as a public servant 
and as a leader of postmasters reflect the 
religious principles which have guided your 
life. Mrs. Summerfield and I wish you many 
more useful and happy years, because we 
are sure you can never really retire from the 
postal service, nor from the National Asso- 
ciation of Postmasters. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 

(Letter forwarded to Francis R. Sinervo, 
postmaster, Palmer, Mass., for presentation 
to Mr. McNamara at retirement banquet, 
April 18.) 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POSTMASTERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, a. 
Haverhill, Mass., April 30, 1959. 
Hon. ArTHur E, SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SUMMERFIELD: Among all the 
communications which I received upon the 
occasion of my retirement as a member of 
your official family, none brought me greater 
joy or consolation than your intimate and 
highly complimentary letter commenting on 
my services as postmaster at Haverhill, Mass. 

As God gave me the talents and the op- 
portunity, I have tried to give to my beloved 
Postmaster General and the Service I had 
the honor of representing a loyalty and a 
dedication that has never waned. 

As one who abhors expediency and com- 
promise, I glory in the knowledge that I 
have remained faithful and loyal to the high 
ideas and ideals set forth by a courageous 
leader in whose path I was privileged to 
follow. 

On this day, when tears are near the sur- 
face, I cannot refrain from making my last 
official act one of thanksgiving and apprecia- 
tion to you for all the many generous acts of 
kindness and consideration shown to’ me 
throughout your years of service as Post- 
master General of the United States. 

You must find a personal satisfaction in 
the knowledge that out of a quarter of a 
century of antiquity you have brought the 
Postal Service of our Government to its 
highest peak of efficiency. That I have had 
@ small part to play in this tremendous 
drama brings to me a sense of pride and 
happiness, born of affection for a courageous 
leader and a complete devotion to the serv- 
ice of this great arm of our Government in 
the service of its people. 

That our country may continue to be 
blessed with your unselfish and outstanding 
leadership is my fervent hope and prayer. 
May God bring to Mrs.. Summerfield and 
yourself health and contentment, length of 
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days and ‘the happiness one finds in the 
knowledge of a job well done, is the sincere 
and heartfelt wish of one of your most de- 
voted followers. 

Again, with an expression of high esteem 
and affection, I shall ever remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
RayMonpD V. McNAMarRa. 
Mar 5, 1959. 
Mr. RAYMOND MCNaMara, 
Postmaster, Haverhill, Mass. 

Dear Ray: I have learned with mixed feel- 
ings of your retirement as postmaster at Ha- 
verhill. I am disappointed that you are 
leaving the postal service, because I think 
it is a loss to that service. On the other 
hand, I am very pleased that you will re- 
ceive the benefit of a richly deserved retire- 
ment. 

You hae served long and honorably in the 
postal service, and indeed you have done a 
great deal not only for your own post office 
but for your associates throughout the Na- 
tion. You leave with the good will and 
friendship of many of us who have had the 
pleasure of knowing you and of working with 
you during the years. I know you can look 
back with justifiable pride on your years of 
service. I only hope the years ahead will 
hold for you every reward and happiness. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
LEvVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
U.S. Senator. 





Democratic Party Should Renounce 
Democratic Advisory Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ord, I include the following of Battle 
Line from the Republican National Com- 
mittee, June 17, 1959: 

Democratic Party SHOULD RENOUNCE Demo- 
CRATIC ADVISORY COUNCIL 


While a united America was handling the 
Communist challenges of Lebanon, Quemoy, 
and Formosa in 1958, the Democratic Ad- 
visory Council kept up a steady drumfire of 
divisive criticism designed to create a false 
illusion that America was divided in her res- 
olution and abilities to oppose aggression. 
It was the first time political stump-speak- 
ers had shortchanged US. objectives when 
Americans were in the gunsights of the 
enemy. 

In April of 1959, representatives of the 
NATO countries came to Washington for a 
10th anniversary meeting at which unity over 
the Berlin challenge was affirmed. The 
Democratic Council, however, lived up to its 
reputation for irresponsibility. It issued a 
statement designed to make America look 
ridiculous, weak and without allies. The 
final NATO communique, a ringing declara- 
tion of Western unity, demolished the coun- 
cil’s theme but the council pamphlet already 
had done its damage in the headlines. 

Now at the tense climax of the Geneva 
Conference, which qould involve the peace of 
the entire world, the irresponsible Democra- 
tic Council has again published an hysteri- 
cally false pamphlet attempting to depict the 
United States as militarily weak and headed 
for disaster. 

At a crucial hour, the Democratic Council 
may have undermined the position of our 
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Geneva negotiators and could have strength- 
ened Communist intention to remain tough 
over Berlin. 

It is time for the Democratic Party, as & 
whole major political party, to repudiate this 
council of 24 Democrats who are without 
office, power, or responsibility to speak for 
anyone but themselves. 

Democrats in Congress, Democratic officials 
across the Nation and rank and file Demo- 
crats should join in denouncing the per- 
nicious charges published by the Council so 
the world will know the truth—that Ameri- 
cans are militarily strong, are morally united 
and are determined and able to resist aggres- 
sion and appeasement regardless of political 
affiliation. 

The United States is militarily weak only 
in the delirious pages of Democratic Council 
pamphlets and Democrats everywhere should 
join Republicans in making this fact clear 
to the Communists. 

STEVENSON VERSUS STEVENSON, AGAIN 


_On June 13, reporters asked Adlai Steven- 
son—in Washington for the Democratic Ad- 
visory Council meeting—what he thought 
about the administration proposal to lift the 
ceiling from the interest rates on Govern- 
ment bonds. Stevenson indicated approval, 
saying: “To compete for money in this kind 
of market, you have to make bonds more at- 
tractive.” 

On June 14, however, Stevenson approved 
a Council statement attacking the bond in- 
terest proposal as “indefensible.” 

Thus Stevenson, typically confused and in- 
decisive, managed in 2 days to get on both 
sides of the issue. 

The incident recalled another typical Ste- 
venson performance in April of 1958. On 
April 29, Stevenson joined in an Advisory 
Council statement calling for a tax cut and 
terming the recession “a seriously mounting 
crisis.” 

On the following day in Chicago, Steven- 
son made a speech in which he came out 
against a tax cut and declared, “I believe 
the recession will level off soon.” 

The latest example shows once again that 
no one can be sure of what Stevenson be- 
lieves on a specific issue and, apparently, 
this confusion includes Stevenson himself. 





Now Let’s Have a National Children’s 
Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITESTITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I am happy to include an editorial 
contained in the Peacock newspapers of 
Illinois during the week of June 15, 1959, 
in support of my resolution, House Joint 
Resolution 45, which- would authorize 
and request the President to issue a 
proclamation designating the fourth 
Sunday in the month of June as 
National Children’s Day. 

Now Let’s Have a NaTIONAL CHILDREN’s DAY 

Mother has had her day, Sunday will be 
Father’s Day, and this week the loving 
thought of all is to get Dad something that 
ae a oe A box of his 

cigars, e ~a 
hat, or even something peapecers a a 

Now, when do we get our third big day to 

complete the cycle of family affection—a 
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Children’s Day? This is something for the 
parents to think about, while the young 
folks concentrate on making Father's Day 
as happy and successful as was Mother's 
Day. 

Congresswoman MARGUERITE StrTr CHURCH 
has in Congress a joint resolution, intro- 
duced at suggestion of the Peacock news- 
papers, calling for President Eisenhower to 
proclaim a National Children’s Day. We are 
looking forward to favorable action on it. 

In fact, we so firmly believe there should 
be an official Children’s Day that we are 
including it, as of now, in the Peacock 
newspaper's platform. 

Above all, let’s insist there be a Children’s 
Day. 

What are your suggestions? 





Surplus Eggs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on the 
successive dates of June 16 and June 17 
there appeared in the evening and morn- 
ing editions of the Peoria Journal Star 
similar editorials stemming from sched- 
uled hearings of the House Agriculture 
Poultry Subcommittee on the subject of 
surplus eggs, and I should like to have 
reprinted in the Recorp at this point 
both editorials for they give us much 
protein—eggs, that is—for thought. 


AnpD Now It’s Eccs 


A subcommittee of the House Agriculture 
Committee today starts hearings on pro- 
posals to give emergency relief to producers 
of poultry and eggs. Whatever Congress 
does, if anything, will only further compli- 
cate the agricultural economy. Every new 
farm price prop puts new stresses and 
strains in the patched-up structure of prices. 

In mid-April the average price received by 
the farmer for eggs was 28.1 cents a dozen. 
That was 10.4 cents below the price of 12 
months before. The price has been dropping 
ever since. 

New Jersey farmers are now selling for 30 
cents a dozen eggs that cost 39 cents to pro- 
duce. One farmer offered to give 500 dozen 
to first comers, just as a protest against the 
low prices. People who took the free eggs 
bought another 750 dozen to help him. 

What happened to egg prices? 

One answer is that too many eggs have 
been produced. Production is up 7 percent 
this year. “Egg factories” sprang up during 
World War II, in response to the demand for 
more food, and the output virtually ex- 
ploded. Flocks increased. Scientific feed- 
ing and the use of antibiotics stimulated 
egg production. 

At the same time, chicken farmers have 
been suffering from the artificial prices cre- 
ated by the Government for grain farmers. 
The high price of grain feed, due to Federal 
Government grain price supports, makes the 
production of poultry and eggs more costly, 
and the poultry farmers, like all taxpayers, 
have had to help subsidize grain farmers. 

The Government has been buying dried 
eggs to stabilize prices and announced on 
June 2 that it would begin a program of 
weekly buying of frozen whole eggs. 

Egg production controls and price sup- 
ports have been suggested. But 1.7 million 
farmers produce eggs and they are marketed 
in 25,000 outlets. Just to police production 
and price controls would require more su- 
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pervisors than there are egg farmers. Price 
supports will also encourage continued over- 
production. 

Some administration or some party in 
Washington sometime will have to show 
enough backbone to get us out of the vicious 
circle of subsidies and unwanted surpluses. 


SAME PROBLEM EVERYWHERE 


The Poultry Subcommittee of the House 
Agriculture Committee is going to begin 
hearing testimony tomorrow on proposals for 
emergency action to offset a recession in egg 
and poultry prices. 

Poultry farmers have the same problem as 
a great many other farmers. They’re too effi- 
cient for their own good. They have im- 
proved production methods so much that 
they’re raising more chickens and producing 
more eggs than the country can consume. 

The result is that prices go spiraling down 
unless the Government steps in with some 
artificial support to provide relief, either 
through price supports which are a drain 
on the country, or direct subsidy, which also 
is costly. 

Lobbyists for the farmers are suggesting 
Federal production controls, price supports, 
and other emergency measures. Help for the 
poultry industry presents special problems, 
however. Herman I. Miller, poultry specialist 
for the U.S. Agricultural Marketing Service, 
points out that 1,700,000 farms are producing 
the Nation’s eggs which are marketed in 
25,000 outlets. The policing of production 
and sale would require more supervisors than 
there are egg farmers. 

The Department of Agriculture on June 2 
announced that it would begin a program of 
weekly purchase of frozen whole eggs. And 
since April 16, when purchase of dried eggs 
for the school lunch program was stopped, 
the Department has been buying dried eggs 
to stabilize prices. Cost of the school lunch 
and price stabilization programs already has 
topped $15 million. 

Part of the trouble in the egg and poultry 
business stems from the Government’s effort 
to help other segments of the farm popula- 
tion. Government support of ‘wheat and 
corn has increased the cost of raising chick- 
ens. Feed prices have increased 400 percent 
since 1939 and they represent more than 60 
percent of the poultry farmer's total outlay. 
Just to bring a day-old chick into its laying 
period costs about $2. Already many small 
farmers have given up the raising of 
chickens. ; 

Thus the problem of farm surpluses con- 
tinues. Price supports and production con- 
trols have never provided a solution and 
there’s little indication they will here, either. 





Lewis L. Strauss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1959 
Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 


Press has expressed its reaction, shared 


by many, to the Senate’s assassination 
of the character of Lewis L. Strauss. 
Pursuant to permission granted me, I 
insert in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
following editorials and articles of the 
past few days: 
{From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun, June 20, 1959] 
Strauss REJECTED 
We hope the politicians who dangle Lewis 
’ bald scalp are happy in their 
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achievement. Their happiness is certainly 
the only discernible gain in this sorry mess. 

Mr. Strauss served our country in many 
capacities over the last four decades—always 
with distinction. 

He failed of confirmation by the Senate 
in his appointment as Secretary of Com- 
merce, a position for which he was eminently 
qualified. 

Over the many long months of debate 
where objections have been raised to Mr. 
Strauss’ confirmation, we have read carefully 
the evidence presented and have gathered 
that the principal argument against Mr. 
Strauss has been that some Senators do not 
like him. 

In our opinion, that is an Insufficient 
cause for rejecting him. He was defeated 
by politics. Bad politics, at that. 


[From the New York Mirror, June 20, 1959] 
THe Trick ON STRAUSS 


The friends and admirers of Admiral Lewis 
L. Strauss must regard Lyndon Johnson's 
parliamentary trick, which resulted in the 
Senate’s failure to confirm Strauss by a vote 
of 49-46, as disgraceful. 

And a trick it was. 

Although the admirers of Lyndon John- 
son will always be able to point to this as 
an example of his astuteness, they will have 
much explaining to do to those who cannot 
understand why Johnson, the conservative 
Democratic leader, should uphold the posi- 
tion of Strauss’ left wing opponents. 

And that is what defeated Strauss—left 
wing opposition—because he was effective 
in bringing about the dismissal of J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, the scientist who once paid 
dues to the Communist party, as his testi- 
mony shows, > 


_— 


[From the New York Times, June 20 1959] 
Po.rrics Dereats Mr. Srrauss 


The President, under the Constitution, has 
the right to appoint the members of his 
Cabinet subject to the approval of the Sen- 
ate. This approval is not usually withheld 
and should not be, for the Chief Executive 
must be free to choose the members of his 
official family. 

In the case of Lewis L. Strauss, however, 
49 Members of the Senate saw fit to refuse 
the President’s request and voted against 
the. nominee. It seems fitting to inquire 
into their reasons. Some did it for personal 
pique, some—and very few, we should 
judge—because they thought he was unfit, 
a number to support the pique of their fel- 
low Democrats, the vast majority to go along 
with their party plan and reduce the prestige 
of their President. 

Thus for an assortment of causes a splendid 
public figure was cast aside and the Demo- 
cratic majority satisfied with this blow it 
has delivered to the Republican occupant of 
the White House, wears a grin of satisfaction. 

Tribute should be paid to those Democrats 
who did not follow the party line and voted 
toconfirm. The real tribute, however, should 
go to Mr. Strauss himself for his services dur- 
ing the war and as head of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission when the hydrogen bomb, 
our greatest source of security, was developed 
under his leadership. 


---— 


[From the New York Times, June 21, 1959] 


Srravuss CASE RAIses Issues ror ELEcTION— 
BrrTrer PERSONAL ANIMOSITIES SEEN AS AM- 
MUNITION FOR THE 1960 PRESIDENTIAL CAM- 
PAIGN—VINDICTIVE PRESSURES USED 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WasHincton, June 20.—The Senate's re- 
jection of the President's appointment of 
Lewis L. Strauss to be Secretary of Commerce 
had its roots in personal and atomic policy 
differences between Strauss and a few Senate 
Democrats. But certain aspects of the events 
leading up to the rejection assure that the 
action will be nourished by the Republican 
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leadership of the 1960 Presidential campaign 
for development into an interparty issue. 
Because, however, two Republican Senators 
could have effected the Secretary's confirma- 
tion by voting for instead of against it, and 
15 of the 64 Senate Democrats supported the 
President's appointment, the party versus 
party issue will not be as clearcut by the 
process of arithmetic as it was made by the 
following circumstances: 

(1) Whether or not it can ever be proved 
that, as Vice President Nixon put it, LYNDON 
B. Jonnson, the Democratic leader, engineer- 
ed the Senate action in a way to justify criti- 
cism, at any rate JoHNson and the other 
Democractic Senators viewed as Presidential 
aspirants were solidly aligned against the 
nominee. These were HUMPHREY, of Minne- 
sota; KENNEDY, of Massachusetts; and Sym- 
INGTON, Of Missouri. 

(2) Democratic Senators whom JOHNSON 
has found dependable on tests of his leader- 
ship, but a number of whom would have 
surprised no qualified observer by voting for 
Strauss, all opposed the appointment. In 
this group are Bratz, Nevada; CHurcu, Idaho; 
Ervin, North Carolina; Frear, Delaware; 
Green, Rhode Island; Hayrpen, Arizona; HILL, 
Alabama; Jorpan, North Carolina; Lone, 
Louisiana; NeusErRGER, Oregon; SMATHERs, 
Florida; SPARKMAN, Alabama; and TALMADGE, 
Georgia. 

(3) Five or six Republican Senators had 
left Washington for outside engagements 
after the majority leader made this state- 
ment to the Senate Wednesday: “If I can, 
I should like to assure any members * * * 
who desire to be away on Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday—so far as I know, I will 
say, they are not members of my own 
party—that we shall have a definite agree- 
ment as to when to vote, so that no one 
will be taken advantage of.” But this was 
conditioned before and afterward by re- 
peated notice from Johnson that Republi- 
cans were leaving at their own risk, so that 
it is only an argument that they had good 
reason to be surprised by Johnson’s decision 
to hold the Senate in session until a ballot 
was taken. 

GOP FILIBUSTER 


By filibustering, the Republican leaders 
were able to stave off a vote until all their 
absentees but MILTon R. Youne had been 
brought back to the Capitol. But the fili- 
buster was determined enough to force the 
Democratic leadership to agree at that 
point to a “pair” of Younc who was pro- 
Strauss and the assistant majority leader 
MANSFTELD, of Montana, who was present, 
and anti-Strauss. This prevented the Dem- 
ocrats from taking advantage of that situ- 
ation. But bad feeling was engendered on 
both sides of the party aisle by charges 
and counter charges of leadership sharp 
practice. And the Republican campaign 
orators are sure to represent this part of 
the espisode as further evidence of official 
Democratic strategy to reject the Strauss 
nomination. 

._ (4) The real leader of the fight against 
confirmation, ANDERSON, of New Mexico, was 
a very influential Senate Democrat to whom 
many of his party colleagues are indebted for 
help in both personal and legislative situa- 
tions. His individual war against Strauss, 
beginning over differences between them 
with respect to the latter's activities as 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
grew on his side into one of the most im- 
placable vendettas ever waged on Capitol 
Hill. In pursuance of this, ANDERSON made 
every possible type of appeal to his fellow 
Democrats for support in the controversy. 
“All my chips are on this one,” he would 
say, and remind his auditors of past favors. 
He also argued that in a personal contest 
between a loyal. Democrat (himself) and a 
“reactionary Republican’ (Strauss) there 
Was a party obligation to be considered. 
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SUCCESSFUL ARGUMENTS 1 

The success of these arguments, which 
the final lineup s , Was much more 
effective than ANDERsSON’s attack on Strauss’ 
personal and official integrity, offers further 
material for a Republican 1960 campaign 
charge that Democrats were basically re- 
sponsible for the rejection of the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

But whether the opposition of the two Re- 
publican Senators to Strauss will impel the 
public to assign to both parties the responsi- 
bility or credit for the action (according to 
their approval or disapproval of it), bitter 
consequences are sure to emerge from all this 
background of intrigue, of personal and 
leadership pressures, of attacks on character, 
of suspicion or proof of unworthy motives, 
of accusations of broken promises. 

The prestige of the Presidency has been 
challenged, and/or General Eisenhower’s 
official and personal moral standards have 
been aspersed, by the Senators who voted 
to reject the eminent public servant he 
chose to associate with himself in the inti- 
mate relations of the Cabinet. And the 
President, who backed Strauss to the limit 
against every attack made on him as an ad- 
ministrator and as a man, is not likely to 
treat the rejection as a closed incident in the 
many communications to the people he can 
be expected to make before the end of the 
1960 campaign. 


ONLY EIGHTH TIME 


Not only is this the eighth rejection of a 
Cabinet appointment in the history of the 
Republic. It marks a Senate repudiation of 
the type of highly talented, self-sacrificing 
citizen that it has become increasingly diffi- 
cult for Presidents to recruit for Govern- 
ment service except in time of war. Further- 
more, this particular citizen who became 
the eighth of his species had served and been 
commended by four Presidents, awarded five 
of the highest national decorations, was an 
officer in the Naval Reserve who rose to rear 
admiral, and who, as he vastly understated it 
in his comment on his rejection, had “done 
the best I knew how to do to protect and 
defend the national security when that was 
not the recognized, nor easy, nor popular 
course of action at the time” (the decision 
to produce the H-bomb). 

And, since many of the reasons given by 
Senators as outweighing these extraordinary 
achievements were captious, plainly con- 
trived, palpably the result of political or per- 
sonal pressure or vindictive, it is not incon- 
ceivable the American people will produce 
@ much larger majority for Strauss than the 
Senate produced against him. 





History and Moral Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Saturday, June 13, 1959, at Dart- 
mouth College, Mr. Charles H. Malik, 
President of the United Nations General 
Assembly, addressed the graduating class 
of 1959. His talk was such an excellent 
one I am asking that it be placed in the 
Recorp so that my colleagues and others 
may read it: 

History AND Morat RESPONSIBILITY 
(By Charles Habib Malik) 

The rising generation looks up to the 

reigning generation for wisdom and guid- 
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ance. It has sat at its feet for 20 years both 
at home and in school, and when the moment 
comes to leave the halls of learning it is sub- 
jected to the last and most concentrated bolt 
of advice that the reigning generation can 
muster. The world and its problems are 
analyzed and eager youth are adjured to face 
and conquer them. New analysis is excellent 
and advice is wonderful, but the rising 
generation has every right to address its 
elders in the following terms: 

“We are grateful to you, our elders, for 
bequeathing to us a flourishing civilization. 
The economy is prosperous, there is peace 
in the world, there are wonderful opportuni- 
ties ahead, and we are blessed with vigorous 
free institutions. But you are also bequeath- 
ing to us tremendous problems. Are you, 
old elders, who are reigning just before us, 
altogether innocent of the problems we re- 
ceive? And if our difficulties are in part 
your own creation, must you not therefore 
refer us to a wisdom even above yourselves 
wherewith to illumine our mind and guide 
our footsteps?” 

A FALSE EXUBERANCE 


The note of humility and confession of 
guilt is somewhat lacking in the profusion of 
analysis and advice to which youth is treated 
at this season of the year. There is a false 
exuberance, a somewhat unjustified opti- 
mism. There is too much self-sufficiency, as 
though man can lift himself by his boot- 
straps. There is too little awareness that we 
are in the palm of powers much greater than 
ourselves, powers we have consciously and 
unconsciously wronged and offended. The 
sense of just retribution is weak. 

How to face the truth without flinching, 
how to own one’s moral responsibility with 
respect to it, how to pass on both the truth 
and one’s responsibility to the coming gen- 
eration, fairly and with creative grace, and 
how to do all this without affectation and 
with despair—this is something for which 
much prayer and much purity is needed. 
And yet nothing short of this is the duty 
of those who are called upon to address the 
graduating classes this year. 


INEVITABILITY? 


Consider closely, then, a few matters. 

Why did the forces hostile to the West 
win in China after the Second World War? 
Was that an inevitable result? Are we deal- 
ing here with a predetermined social, politi- 
cal, historical process that could not have 
been helped? Those who say we are-—and 
there are some who do—are thereby saying 
that there is a mysterious, hidden, cosmologi- 
cal movement which irresistibly culminates 
in hostility to the West. Are they then pre- 
pared to accept the theory that the very uni- 
verse, the very laws of history, the very na- 
ture of things, is against them and their 
values? This is always what happens to 
those who brush aside moral responsibility 
and blame impersonal cosmological factors 
for their state. It would seem, therefore, 
that it were better for them to say: it was 
partly our fault, it was the fault of this or 
that decision or this or that policy or this or 
that weakness in our human nature. 

Why has the Middle Eastern situation de- 
teriorated so much? Was that inevitable? 
In the early days of the United Nations you 
litetally could not get a Middle Eastern rep- 
resentative to shake hands with a Commu- 
nist delegate. Ten years ago the Soviet fac- 
tor in Middie Eastern events was negligible. 
Today nothing in the Middle East or about 
the Middle East is considered or decided ex- 
cept as a function of the Communist factor. 
Can people therefore comfort themselves by 
the thought that the cosmos is such that 
this result had to come about? Is not the 
truth rather that we are here dealing with 
human situations replete with moral reson- 
sibility? It would seem therefore that it 
were better for people to say: It was partly 
our fault, it was the faulty of this or that 
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decision or this or that policy or this or that 
weakness in our human nature. 
RISING CULTURES 

Old cultures and peoples are emerging 
into independent nationhood throughout 
Asia and Africa, There is an admixture of 
antiwesternism\in varying degree in all this 
rising nationalism. the question 
arises, was this a fated phenomenon? Is 
Asian and African nationalism necessarily 
and by nature incompatible with friendship 
and cooperation with the West? Those who 
blame it on European colonialsm are only 
saying that the association of European and 
non-European cultures has been such that 
when the non-Europeans asserted their inde- 
pendence of the Europeans they had to be 
anti-Western. But this involves a tremen- 
dous moral judgment. Nor can the Western 
cosmologists prove that the international 
Communist movement was not itself largely 
responsible for this anti-Western virus. 
Again the final truth appears to be a thor- 
oughly human situation in which the West 
exhibits a certain inadequacy both in deal- 
ing with non-Western cultures and in com- 
peting with communism for their soul. And 
so it would seem that it were better for peo- 
ple to say: It was partly our fault, it was 
the fault of this or that policy or attitude 
or weakness in our human nature. 

The fashion now is to blame everything on 
the atom. You cannot do this here, you can- 
not be firm there, you cannot press for a 
decision elsewhere, because you then run 
the risk of nuclear war. Ergo, compromise, 
coexist, be flexible, withdraw with a face- 
saving formula. The atom is a godsend to 
the pacifists, the defeatists, the appeasers, 
the fellow-travelers, the decadent, and the 
plans tired. In its shadow they are enjoying 
@ most wonderful field day. But assuming 
that the atomic stalemate is already upon 
us—an assumption that requires much 
proof—still three questions arise: 

(1) If the same is true of the other fellow, 
why must one be more scared than he? 

(2) Why did the West not press for a peace- 
ful settlement of the issues now confronting 
the world before the atomic stalemate came 
upon us? 

(3) Why was the atomic stalemate allowed 
to develop in the first place when only a 
decade ago the West had (and almost cer- 
tainly it still has) the greatest concentration 
of science and technology in history? These 
questions raise fundamental issues. It would 
seem in their light that it were better for 
people to assume moral responsibility for 
what happened. 


TREMENDOUS CIVILIZATION 


One aspect of Western life is this tre- 
mendous material civilization. It is a great 
achievement and without a certain spiritual 
attitude, a certain view of man, mind, mat- 
ter, and the nature of things, it would have 
been impossible. But the spiritual signifi- 
cance is hidden.and people in their human 
weakness are apt to dedicate their lives to 
the quest of security, comfort, and abun- 
dance as ends in themselves. In fact this 
aspect of Western existence is unfortunately 
what impresses non-Western peoples most, 
with the result that the most serious ten- 
sions and misunderstanding—psychological, 
economic, and political—build up between 
the West and the underdeveloped peoples. 

Is this fair to these people? Is it fair to 
the West itself with its infinite intellectual 
and spiritual resources? Is it right to blame 
this misunderstanding of the West on the 
inherent limitations of the East, namely, to 
say that because the East is sensuous and 
materialistic it sees only sensuality and ma- 
terialism in the West? I think this is too 
easy a disclaimer Of moral responsibility. 
Again it would seem that it were better for 
people to say: It is partly our fault, it is the 
fault of this or that policy or tendency in 
our culture or weakness in our human nature. 
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Consider finally the dynamic character of 
communism. It appears to be winning on 
every front. However you explain them and 
whatever be the counterbalancing sources 
of comfort, the following are stark facts: 
Communism controls directly one-third of 
the world, and it has infiltrated and softened 
up in varying degrees the remaining two- 
thirds; it commands a most formidable in- 
ternational organization, superbly active 
every minute everywhere; it has a great ap- 
peal, especially to some intellectuals and to 
those who are seeking an absolute; it ap- 
pears to command great atomic capabilities; 
the West appears to be on the whole on the 
defensive, waiting for a Communist initia- 
tive to react to it; and the visible struggle 
is all on this side of the Iron Curtain. In 
the face of all this the West cannot say: 
They are winning because they use methods 
to which we will not stoop. Can they not 
be beaten by other and better methods? It 
would seem therefore that there is room for 
@ more anxious beating on the breast to find 
out what is really happening in the world 
today. 

A LESSON IN HUMILITY 

From what happened in the Far East, from 
what happened in the Middle East, from the 
phenomenon of anti-Westernism, from the 
atomic stalemate, from the materialism 
through which the West is understood or 
misunderstood, and from the defensivism 
of the West in face of Communist dynam- 
ism—from these things a lesson of humility 
can be properly drawn. The rising genera- 
tion is receiving wonderful things at the 
hands-of the reigning generation, but it is 
also inheriting these serious situations for 
which, in the universe—whatever that may 
mean—not the cosmos, not dark impersonal 
forces, not the laws of nature or of history, 
but the human culture of a whole epoch 
must assume the responsibility. The con- 
fession of one’s limitations rooted in the 
knowledge of the limitless sources of one’s 
being is the ground of all truth, all hope, 
and all progress. 

This is a world through and through sub- 
ject to moral judgment. History is a field of 
real moral responsibility. Man, in the free- 
dom of his conscious decision, makes or un- 
makes history. The reason why the rising 
generation can look forward to a future of 
positive achievement is precisely because the 
last. word has not been uttered. It is grate- 
ful to the reigning generation on two counts: 
because it is bequeathing to it so much solid 
achievement and because it is leaving for it 
so much still to be done. The issue is not 
closed; he alone laughs who shall laugh last. 
In this way the commissions and omissions 
of the past shall keep the future busy until 
the end of time. 


MORAL LAW GOVERNS 


If then historical fatalism is nonsense, if 
man alone is the captain of his fate, it fol- 
lows that history is governed by moral law. 
Moral law is the exact opposite of dark forces 
acting blindly. In the creation of history 
there is the most lucid revelation of norms 
and patterns which we know we should 
obey; and when we disobey them, the un- 
rebellious among us will confess their guilt. 
And, in addition to the knowledge of the 
facts, the whole problem of education for 
historical leadership is to sharpen the con- 
science so as to see, recognize, and obey these 
patterns and precepts, and to impart to the 
soul the moral courage to witness to the 
truth once it has known it, and the humility 
to confess its guilt when it falls short of the 
best it knows. Vision, obedience, witness, 
and confession—these are the four pillars of 
all moral: education for the responsibilities 
of history. 

The industrial and technological capa- 
bilities of the free world are still vastly pre- 
ponhderant. Scientific research is passing 
through an astoundingly creative phase, and 
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there appears to be nothing foreclosed so far 
as any conceivable material instrumentality 
is concerned. Economi¢ productivity is so 
abundant that many, if not all, of the eco- 
nomic problems of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries can be solved, given of course adequate 
foresight and wisdom on the part of political 
leaders. There is a vigorous political aware- 
ness in the free world, and one should never 
underestimate the power of free men once 
they are aroused and once they appreciate 
what is really at stake. The possibilities of 
educating and guiding public opinion 
through television, the radio, and the press 
are simply fantastic. In the free universi- 
ties with their wonderful cumulative tradi- 
tions the mind can seek and discuss the 
truth in all fields in perfect freedom. And 
God, the living God, the creator and re- 
deemer of mankind, of you and me in per- 
son, is worshiped, loved and obeyed in 
countless homes and churches. 


IMMENSE RESOURCES 


These are the immense resources of the 
free world. In their totality there is nothing 
even comparable to them anywhere else. If 
history rests on the shoulders of those who 
make it, and on nothing else, the leadership 
of the free world has an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to make history today. There is noth- 
ing that happened in any of the areas to 
which I referred that cannot be retrieved, and 
while things never go back to what they were, 
they can always be lifted onto a new and 
higher plane. Everything depends on the 
depth of personal existence. 

Let there be therefore full understanding 
of what is historically at stake today; let 
the international Communist movement be 
understood exactly for what it is—a radical 
rebellion against the tested values of the 
positive tradition, including objective truth 
and God; let the peoples of Asia and Africa 
and Latin America be respected and helped, 
in their exertions to develop themselves and 
to stand on their feet, on the basis of 
juridical and moral equality; let there be a 
solid grounding in the wonderful virtues of 
the liberal arts, such as Dartmouth teaches 
and promotes, with all their freedom and 
joy and depth and universality; let there be 
real faith in a hidden, living, just, merciful 
and loving Judge; and let: there be a firm 
determination never to compromise with 
falsehood, never to yield to tyranny, never to 
bow the knee to darkness, and always to 
respond to genuineness and truth—let those 
things determitine the personal existence of 
those who carry the responsibilities of his- 
tory today, and I am certain all will be well 
in the end. 





TO TODAY’S GRADUATES 


And so to the young men who are gradu- 
ating today from this great institution of 
learning I say this: 

You can never be grateful enough to 
your elders for the great material and spirit- 
ual world which they are bequeathing to 
you. You are privileged to receive estab- 
lished working institutions with boundless 
possibilities which hardly any generation be- 
fore you received. 

If part of your inheritance consists of 
great problems which rock the world today, 
remember that it is the world stature re- 
cently attained by America that is thrusting 
these issues upon your mind. Many of these 
problems existed 50 years ago, but you feel 
them keenly today because world historicai 
responsibility has suddenly fallen upon you. 

You will be tempted by the cosmological 
fallacy to blame things, conditions, blind 
forces, impersonal factors, for what should be 
your own responsibility. The distinctive 
glory of man is that he alone is responsible 
for his fate, and I beg you never to abdicate 
your glory. 

Be merciful and understanding fn your 
judgment of the reigning generation, because 
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who knows that one day you will not require 
mercy and unbderstanding yourselves. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION 


Through the liberal education you received 
in these halls you will be able, better than 
through anything else, to confront, compre- 
hend and cope with the lex issues of 
the modern world. Indeed: you will find that 
this education is one of America’s greatest 
spiritual achievements, and that it holds 
untold possibilities precisely for the emer- 
gent Asia and the emergent Africa, if only 
people thought enough and cared enough. 

Be worthy of the infinite material and 
spiritual riches that the toils and tears and 
sufferings and cumulative vision of 4,000 
years have built up for you. You have means 
and ends at your behest that no generation 
ever had. Live up therefore to the expecta- 
tions of this wonderful trust, and be thank~- 
ful. 

When the cup of historical responsibility 
is offered you, drink it to the full. And 
when you have honorably acquitted your- 
selves before your conscience and before 
your God, fear nothing. 

If you have known a real man he will 
haunt you the rest of your life. And be- 
cause personal existence is the key to every- 
thing, seek the knowledge of the most real 
man, so that you will ever change in the 
image of the pattern of his person while 
you live. 

INNER RENEWAL 

There is nothing new under the sun ex- 
cept the renewal of your inner person every 
Gay. All ideas, all ambitions, all peace 
plans, are ag old as the heavens, but when 
you open your being, in humility and in 
humor, to be transformed in the image of 
the highest—that is new under the sun. 
Only the new creature is new. 

Your day is going to be momentous. 
Come unto it, therefore, slowly, patiently, 
gracefully, in the full maturity of your pow- 
ers. Seek greatness in your day, seek excel- 
lence, seek depth. 

You belong to the choicest cream of West- 
ern society. Much more depends on you 
than you now think. May it therefore never 
be said of you, never, “* * * but if the salt 
have lost his savor, wherewith shall it be 
salted?” (Matthew 5:13.) 

I assure you this will never be said of 
you if in every gladness and in every ad- 
versity you “wait upon the Lord.” For it 
is written: “Even the youths shall faint and 
be weary, and the young men shall utterly 
fall: But they that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and 
not be weary; and they shall walk, and not 
faint.” (Isaiah 40:30-31.) 





Repeal 10-Percent Travel Tax 


ERTESION of REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I insert in 
ee eee arene the South- 

rm Railway System magazine Ties, the 
Sune 1989 issue. The article deals with 
the 10-percent travel tax on persons and 
the need for its repeal. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know, on June 1, 
1959, ZI introduced a bill, H.R. 7470, 
which would repeal the transportation 
tax on persons. The bill has been re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. As my colleagues are well 
aware, this is a tax which was passed 
as an emergency wartime measure. Its 
intent was to discourage unnecessary 
use of the transportation facilities of 
our Nation so that they could be used to 
the fullest possible degree for the war 
effort. 

Although passed as an emergency 
measure, a wartime measure, the tax 
continues to be levied today, long after 
the emergency ceased to exist. The tax 
continues, and so does its burden con- 
tinue, for every public carrier engaged 
in the transportation of persons and, 
further, for every person who travels by 
means of public transportation—mean- 
ing, of course, almost every American 
taxpayer. 

This article well points out the rea- 
sons, indeed the necessity, for repealing 
this unjust and severe wartime tax. I 
am pleased te commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in Congress, with 
the hope that they will give this vital 
matter their careful study and earnest 
consideration: 


RePeaL THE 10-Percent TRAVEL Tax 


World War II has been over for almost 14 
years. Some fighting men of Saipan, Omaha 
Beach, and the Ardennes are grandfathers by 
now. 

Yet the 10-percent wartime tax on pas- 
senger travel still lingers—seriously injuring 
the very carriers that it was intended to help. 

Congress can and should repeal it now. 

The tax was an emergency wartime 
measure, imposed principally to discourage 
nonessential civilian use of the hard-pressed 
railroads, when they were jammed with mili- 
tary movements. 

The same considerations that led to the 
adoption of the tax during World War II 
now call just as strongly for its immediate 
repeal. 

At the time, railroads were carrying ap- 
proximately 97 percent of all organized mili- 
tary travel. If war should come again, much 
the same kind of performance will be ex- 
pected of railroads. 

But this wartime tax that has long outlived 
its usefulness is hurting railroads seriously 
in their efforts to be ready for any such 
emergency. 

Railroad passenger service today is threat- 
ened by annual operating deficits of almost 
$700 million. 

If there is anything railroads donot need 
it is to have prospective passengers discour- 
aged from taking the train. 


As railroaders, we are most keenly cone ~ 


cerned with the damage this tax does to rail- 
roads. But we know, too, that we are not 
alone in feeling the pinch. The tax hurts 
airlines, buslines—in fact, all common car- 
riers in the passenger business. 

Essentially, what the tax does is drive 
travelers away from the public carriers (like 


Three out of 10 families in this country, 
however, do not own an automobile. 
have no choice. If they want to travel, they 
must use the public transportation services 
subject to this tax. 

So the tax is unfair—in that it discrimi- 
nates against one part of our population, 
against the people least able to afford the 
adds to the price of a 


the tax 
This is not a tax on the carrier, but the 
The railroad, airline or bus line 
simply collects it for the Government. 
More tax is dangerous. In 
weakening our essential public carriers, it 
our national strength and pre- 
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paredness. By adding some $200 million a 
year to transportation costs, it gives one 
more boost to the inflationary spiral. 

It might be noted, too, that the tax dis- 
criminates against persons traveling within 
the United States. To certain foreign des- 
tinations the travel tax does not apply. In 
this way it tends to discourage the traveler 
from seeing America first—and to promote 
foreign resorts at the expense of our own re- 
sort and recreation industry. 

Even if you liked this travel tax, it would 
be hard to find something good to say about 
it. 

The only possible excuse for retaining it 
at this point is the revenue it brings into 
the Federal Treasury. 

But how much of the $200 million a year 
is real, and how much of it is an illusion? 

For example, the tax paid on business 
travel can be and is being deducted as a 
business expense by various companies in 
computing their corporate income tax. To 
that extent, the so-called revenues from the 
travel tax are simply being taken out of one 
Government pocket to be placed in another. 

Looking at it another way, it is almost 
impossible to estimate how much income tax 
revenue from public passenger carriers the 
Government is losing as a result of the 
travel tax and its effect on passenger 
business. 

Repeal of the tax would probably stimu- 
late the passenger business generally, result- 
ing in increased tax revenues. 

When these factors are taken into con- 
sideration, considerable doubt exists that 
the Federal Treasury would really lose all 
that revenue—or even the major part of it— 
if the tax were repealed. 

In its recent report on the railroad pas- 
senger train deficit, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission recommended nine specific 
steps that could be taken to remedy the 
situation. _ 

First on the list was the repeal of the 10 
percent Federal excise tax on passenger 
fares. 

Last year Congress recognized that World 
War II had ended—for shippers of freight, at 
least—when the legislators repealed the 3 
percent wartime tax on freight shipments. 

Isn’t it about time a similar peace treaty 
was signed with America’s travelers? 





Bills To Rebate Taxes to States Must Be 
Equitable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


, HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, a proposal 
which is given consideration frequently 
by many Congressmen is that a portion 
of the taxes collected by the Federal 
Government should be rebated to the 
States. 

Without arguing the merits of this 
idea, I believe it is important to draw 
attention to a serious and probably un- 
intentional inequity in most of the bills 
which have been introduced to carry 
out this idea. 

These bills typically rebate to the State 
1 percent or 5 percent of the Federal 
income tax collected within that State. 
The inequity arises from the fact that 
the amount of Federal taxes collected in 
any particular State is largely a geo- 
graphical or business practice coinci- 
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dence and is to a considerable extent 
wholly unrelated to the amount of taxes 
paid by the people of the State in ques- 
tion. For example, in a State such as 
Utah, even the personal income withheld 
by a number of our large employers with 
out-of-State headquarters is remitted to 
the Collector of Internal Revenue in 
States other than Utah where the in- 
come was earned and where the payroll 
deductions were made. Practically all 
of the Federal excise taxes such as those 
on new cars, appliances, machines, and 
so forth, are remitted by the manufac- 
turer in the State of the parent manufac- 
turer, even though the amount of the 
tax is expressly paid by the final consum- 
er ir Utah. These are but obvious exam- 
ples of the irrelevance of the amount of 
Federal tax collections within a State as 
a@ measure of the Federal taxes paid by 
the people of that State. 

It would therefore be manifestly un- 
fair to use the amount of Federal tax 
collections within the respectives States 
as the base for distributing Federal 
grants. As an example, for the fiscal 
year. of 1958 the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau reported Federal tax collections in 
Utah amounting to $200,022,000 whereas 
a fair estimate of the actual taxes paid 
by the people of Utah for the same year 
would be $278,300,000. 

These figures were carefully estimated 
by the Utah Foundation, and Mr. Henry 
R: Pearson, executive director of the 
Utah Foundation and his staff deserve 
to be commended for bringing to light 
these significant discrepancies which 
show that Utahans pay almost 40 per- 
cent more in Federal taxes than is at- 
tributed to the State through collections. 

I am placing in the Recorp the method 
used by the Utah Foundation to com- 
pute Utah’s share of Federal taxes which 
further elaborates reasons for the dis- 
parity between collections and the 
actual taxes paid by the people of Utah. 





The Remarkable Achievements of the 
Credit Union Movement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
oe 
Monday, June 1, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I cannot let 
this opportunity pass without rising to 
express the gratitude and appreciation of 
Pennyslvania’s 575,000 credit union 
members, for the benefits derived from 
the passage of the Federal Credit Union 
Act of 1934, and the continued interest 
and support of the Members of Congress 
The 25 years of credit union history 
which are culminating in this quarter- 
century celebration, reflect the confi- 
dence of millions of families in a truly 
democratic institution. The history of 
the growth of credit unions in the United 
States and the rest of the world is worthy 
of note... ; 

In the United States today there are 
more than 19,000 credit unions serving 
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the credit needs of American families 
and teaching them the advantages of 
systematic savings. In 1947 there were 
only 7 credit unions organized outside 
of the United States and Canada; in 
1957 there were more than 5,v00 in coun- 
tries located throughout the world. 

There are more than 1,000—1,116——~ 
credit unions in my State of Pensylvania, 
serving over half a million members and 
their families. Nine hundred and forty- 
nine of these organizations are chartered 
under the Federal Credit Union Act, the 
remainder are chartered by the State. 
These small financal organizations, 
State and federally chartered, have been 
serving the financial needs of an esti- 
mated 23 percent of the population of 
Pennsylvania. Any institution which 
serves one-fourth of the population of a 
State through the cooperative efforts of 
its membership must indeed have much 
to offer. It must also enjoy the full 
trust that only an efficiently organized 
and managed institution can command. 

Credit unions do have much to offer: 

They help millions of individuals to 
establish regular saving habits. 

They are available to, and operated 
by, people from every walk of life— 
governments, communities, churches, 
schools, manufacturing, retailing—and 
numerous other occupations. 

They provide small loans for provi- 
dent and productive purposes such as 
family emergencies, home repairs, pur- 
chases of consumer goods, at a cost of 
1 percent or less. 

They pay dividends on savings in- 
vested, that is a member’s share balance, 
at a rate of 3 to 4 percent annually. 

Their assets can be used only to make 
loans to members or to invest in Govern- 
ment securities, they are operated by 
the members for the members. 

The following record of achievement 
will attest to the fact that credit unions 
enjoy membership confidence in the effi- 
ciency of their management: 

In 1957, they held more than 17 per- 
cent of all personal loans outstanding. 

They currently have assets in excess 
of $4 billion—almost 7 times larger than 
a decade ago—Pennsylvania alone has 
$192 million in credit union assets. 


They have a total membership in the 


United States of more than 10 million, 
3 times the 1947 membership. 

Members’ shares totaled $3.6 billion 
in 1957—Pennsylvania credit union 
members have deposited shares of $168.1 
million. 

There are 19,166 individual credit 
unions located throughout the United 
States. There were only 2,000 prior to 
the passage of the Federal Credit Union 
Act of 1934. 

They are among the most numerous 
consumer-lenders in the United States. 

Few organizations can point to a more 
impressive list of accomplishments. 

I have a very deep conviction that 
freedom of economic opportunity can 
best be achieved if all available safe- 
guards are made available to the work- 
ingman—the little man. The history of 
the credit union movement more than 
convinces me that my conviction is a 
valid one. Since the first credit union 
law was passed in Massachusetts, 50 
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years ago, credit unions have been grow- 
ing in financial and numerical strength. 
Credit union members have been able to 
turn their backs on the loan sharks in 
times of adversity. Funds have been 
forthcoming from their own coopera- 
tive—the credit union. The only guar- 
antees needed to receive a loan are per- 
— integrity and approved member- 
ship. 

Similarly, credit union members have 
not had to turn to unscrupulous install- 
ment finance companies to secure funds 
with which to acquire goods and serv- 
ices to assist in achieving an ever-rising 
higher standard of living. A recent 
article in Fortune magazine—May 
1959—notes that the traditional class 
concepts which use “‘a neatly layered so- 
cial pyramid” are today no more than a 
source of confusion: 

The basic reason for the increased confu- 
sion about class in the United States is the 
steady growth in the number of Americans 
who can afford at least some of the amenities 
once associated with the highest positions in 
our society. 


Credit unions have contributed a fair 
share to the rising standard of living for 
millions of American families. We have 
always been a nation rich in credit re- 
sources. However, we have never been 
rich in credit resources for the little fel- 
low. Credit unions have filled the gap 
between the readily available credit for 
the wealthy, well established, and the 
loan shark’s high-cost credit. These 
self-help organizations have solved both 
savings and credit problems for blue- 
collar and white-collar workers and 
many others who otherwise would have 
been unable to purchase consumer dur- 
able goods, or who would have had to pay 
double the cost through those lenders 
who profit from high-risk, high-interest, 
credit transactions. 

The impact of these self-help institu- 
tions on both the social and economic 
well-being of this country, and the gen- 
eral welfare of American families cannot 
be too highly praised. They are the ex- 
emplification of the American ideals of 
equality of man, freedom of opportunity, 
and unselfish cooperation. 

I join the Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation in its confidence in the future— 
quoted from an anniversary brochure: 

A better way of life is promised for more 
people around the earth, as the credit union 
movement continues to grow. Credit unions 
are more needed today than ever before. 





More Poison in Colorado Water 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, in the second of its series on 
water pollution, the Rocky Mountain 
News in its June 22 issue calls attention 
to a new Colorado law. 

Zhe new law, introduced in Colorado’s 
last legislative assembly by Dr. (Senator) 
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William. Wells, of Brighton, will 
strengthen the hand of the State health 
department, but money will be needed 
to get sewage treatment plants con- 
structed. 

Present Federal aid discourages joint 
action by adjacent sewer districts. How- 
ever, Senate approval of H.R. 3610, in- 
troduced by our colleague the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. Biatnrx] will pro- 
vide larger Federal grants and. hence- 
forth encourage joint and more eco- 
nomical action among metropolitan area 
sewer districts. 

The public health and safety, as well 
as its convenience and pleasure, demand 
greater public attention at every level of 
government. 

The article follows: 

New Law STRENTHENS STATE Board oF HEALTH 
(By Bill Miller) 

A new law puts teeth into the heretofore 
toothless enforcement jaws of the Colorado 
Department of Public Health. 

It is Senate bill 274, introduced by Dr. 
(Senator) William Wells of Brighton, and 
adopted by the last legislature. It -was 
signed into law by Governor McNichols. 

According to Dr. Roy L. Cleere, depart- 
ment executive director, the bill “strength- 
ens our hand considerably.” 

For many years, the department has had 
the duty of enforcing State sanitation laws. 


LAW DECLARES 


One of these laws declares that “the 
health, safety and welfare of the inhabitants 
of the State of Colorado require that the 
streams, lakes and other waters of the State 
be kept free of pollution by human wastes.” 

Further, it stipulates that it is “public 
policy of this State that no discharge which 
contains human excreta shall be permitted 
to flow in the streams, lakes or other waters 
of this State unless such discharge shall 
comply with all standards of the State board 
of health adopted pursuant to law.” 

In addition, the law states, the number 
of coliform count in such discharge shall 
not average more than 1,000 per milliliter. 

In the metric system, a liter is a little 
more than 1 quart. A milliliter is the 1,000th 
part of a liter. 

The coliform count is an index of bacteria. 
The coliform is a normal inhabitant of the 
human bowel. 

PURPOSE OBVIOUS 


Purpose of this law is obvious. The State 
wishes to keep the amount of bacteria en- 
tering streams and rivers at a level con- 
sistent with good health. 

But what happens? 

State tests show that the average coli- 
form count ranges as high as 240,000 parts 
per milliliter—a far cry from the 1,000 parts 
per milliliter legal limit. 

The department, on January 14, 1957, 
adopted a regulation which gave it another 
testing device. 

This required that effluents have a BOD 
(biochemical oxygen demand) not exceed- 
ing 50 parts per million, unless the receiv- 
ing watercourse is used downstream as a 
surface source of domestic water supply. 


THIRTY PARTS LIMIT 


In that event, the allowable maximum 
BOD shall be 30 parts per million. 

Simplified, this means sewage must not 
exceed 30 to 50 pounds per million pounds 
in the BOD test. BOD measures the quan- 
tity of oxygen utilized in the biochemical 
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oxidation of organic matter in a specified 
time and temperature. 

The BOD count, at various measuring 
points in the area, has ranged as high as 680 
pounds per million pounds—again a far cry 
from the legal limit. When water is low 
sewage per pound is high. 

Denver keeps its coliform count in good 
shape by means of heavy chlorination be- 
fore the effluent is dumped into the Platte 
River. But the city runs into trouble with 
the health department on its BOD count. 

This lead to a series of hearings, court 
action, and eventually, Dr. Wells’ new law. 

In September 1958, following a series of 
hearings, the State ordered Denver to follow 
certain procedures in treating its sewage. 


DENVER RESISTS 


It gave Denver 36 months to build a sec- 
ondary treatment plant costing $10 million. 

Denver resisted and obtained a court order 
restraining the State from enforcing its de- 
mands on the grounds that the State health 
department was attempting to enforce a reg- 
ulation, not a law. 

That’s where the matter stands today. 
Denver has not started to build a secondary 
treatment plant. The State has taken no 
further action. 

The new law includes the standards of 
sewage treatment set up by the health 
department in its previous regulations and 
adds other standards that must be met. 

This is what Dr. Cleere means when he 
says the law “has strengthened our hand.” 

It keeps the coliform count at 1,000 per 
milliliter. 

The law also requires: 

1. Minimum standards for effluent from 
sewage systems shall be not more than five- 
tenths milliliter per liter for settleable or- 
ganic matter; not more than 75 parts per 
million for suspended organic matter; not 
more than 50 parts per million for the com- 
bined suspended and dissolved organic mat- 
ter when measured in terms of 5-day 20° C. 
biochemical oxygen demand. 

2. Plans for construction of any publicly 
financed water or sewage treatment facilities 
shall be submitted to the Department for re- 
view of sanitary engineering features before 
construction. 

3. The Department must maintain a qual- 
ity testing program on the waters of the 
State. 

4. Examination for water quality shall in- 
clude such tests as may be necessary to de- 
termine the effects upon water quality em- 
ployed for recreational, industrial, agricul- 
tural, fish and wildlife, and municipal uses. 


M’GLONE AGREES 


William MeGlone, Denver lawyer and pres- 
ident of the policymaking State health board, 
agrees with Dr. Cleere that these standards 
best can be met through the consolidation 
of two or more districts. 

“Consolidation,” McGlone said, “unques- 
tionably is the answer in this area. The 
problems can be solved more completely and 
more economically for the average citizen by 
consolidation. 

“We hope this can be accomplished. But 
these standards must be met one way or the 
other. If they are not met by consolidation 
then each district will have to accomplish it 
singly.” 

Armed with the new law, the Department 
feels that it can now enforce its demands. 

But it prefers to have cities and districts 
solve these problems voluntarily. 

Denver has its problems as do all other san- 
itation districts in the area, including those 
serving the Clear Creek Basin. 
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Books as an Instrument for Winning the 
Minds of People for the Cause of De- 


mocracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
15, Mr. Justice Douglas delivered a very 
significant and timely address before the 
American Booksellers Association. In 
his address Justice Douglas made a pen- 
etrating analysis of the power of books 
as an instrument for winning the minds 
of people for the cause ef democracy. 
He pointed up the very thorough and 
skillful use of books made by the Russian 
and Chinese Communists in their world- 
wide ideological campaign. Using every 
known language and major dialect, the 
Communists have flooded the bookstalls 
and marketplaces of the world with 
books which advance the cause of com- 
munism and discredit Western democ- 
racy. ‘These books are offered at prices 
which the working people in all countries 
can afford to pay—and this means noth- 
ing more than token payments which 
bear no relation to the cost of produc- 
tion. Having visited many of the book- 
shops in Europe and south and southeast 
Asia, I recognized the importance of pro- 
viding books at a price that people could 
afford to pay or, if necessary, practically 
giving away the books. I urged in 1955, 
the Appropriations Subcommittee and 
Members of the House to provide a more 
effective program for distribution of 
books throughout the world. 

Justice Douglas points out how we, 
who have so much to offer the politically 
awakened minds of Asia and Africa, have 
not responded to this opportunity until 
the past few years. He makes the point 
that while we lag far behind the Rus- 
sians and Red Chinese and this critical 
area, there is still time for us to act and 
that the action we have taken to date 
offers greaf®promise for the future.. A 
well-deserved tribute is paid by Justice 
Douglas to the work of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency in producing the kind of 
books needed in foreign language edi- 
tions and at a price the people of Asia 
and Africa can afford to pay for them. 

After taking the initiative to get the 
facts on the use of books in our world- 
wide information service, I was assisted 
by the determined efforts and persuasive 
leadership of our esteemed colleague 
from [Illinois, Barratt O’Hara. Mr. 
O’HarA campaigned in and out of Con- 
gress for a new program which he called 
classics of democracy. In this task 
he had the help of a group of straight- 
thinking American citizens and the Chi- 
cago Daily News. From my personal 
knowledge I know the many obstacles 
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and the inertia which the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency had to overcome before this 
program could be launched. The record 
of accomplishment to date is a testament 
to what can be done when the executive 
branch and the Congress see clearly and 
together what must be done. 

We still have a long way to go in mak- 
ing full use of American literature, in- 
cluding the classics of American democ- 
racy, as a means to turning back the 
tide of communism. This is the con- 
clusion reached by Mr. Justice Douglas. 

Under leave previously granted, I in- 
sert in the Recorp the address delivered 
by Mr. Justice Douglas on “Books as an 
Instrument for Winning the Minds of 
People for the Cause of Democracy,” as 
follows: 

The bookstalls of Asia are busy places 
these days. The regimes of illiteracy are 
being replaced by more enlightened ones. 
It’s a slow process but progress is evident. 
The generation that is learning to read and 
write has been virtually starved and is now 
developing great appetites for literature. 
One of the great tasks of printers and pub- 
lishers is to fill this need by supplying books 
and tracts that cover the spectrum of human 
interests. 

Those of you who go to Asia and browse in 
the bookstalls will make some astounding 
discoveries. I remember finding in a little 
bookshop in the old city of Delhi an edition 
of the story of “The Three Bears” in the 
English language. It was passably fair as a 
printing job. Its sold for an anna or two— 
1 anna being about 1.3 cents. But the most 
interesting fact was that this book was 
printed in Moscow. 

Both Russia and Red China have vast pub- 
lishing ventures to take care of some of their 
international interests. I do not have the 
figures for Red China. But the Russian 
figures are somewhat startling. She has a 
state agency known as International Book 
which has translated some 16,000 books into 
nearly all the languages of the world and is 
selling those books in over 60 nations. 
Those books would not, of course, include 
the writings of Thomas Jefferson, Thomas 
Paine, John Stuart Mill, John Locke, David 
Hume, or Emerson. They would not include 
the life of Abraham Lincoln. Books that 
showed the frailties of communism—such as 
“The God That Failed,” by Crossman, “The 
Fall of a Titan,” by Gouzenko, “Nineteen 
Eighty-Four,” by Orwell—would never be 
cleared by the Soviet censors. But the books 
of Charles Dickens, Jack London, and John 
Steinbeck that reveal the sedmy side of 
western life are used by the Soviets for their 
own purposes. When I traveled Russia and 
visited the libraries there, I always found on 
Russian library shelves that kind of book 
from pens of western authors. But there 
were none there that even attempted to give 
a balanced view of American life. Even 
books like “The Red Pony,” by Steinbeck, 
would never get clearance at the acquisition 
desk of any Soviet library. 

The standards Russia uses for selecting 
books for her own people are largely followed 
in selecting literature for sale abroad. But 
there are exceptions. She- caters to local 
tastes by publishing books of national or 
area interest. All told, Soviet Russia caters 
to all tastes except those that are anti- 
Communist. Books on mathematics, phi- 
losophy, history, and even religion to a de- 


gree are all included. The Soviet list of - 


16,000 book titles is impressive. ‘There are 
of course political and propaganda works in 
the list. But they do not dominate it. 
There does indeed seem almost a division 
of labor between Soviet Russia and Red 





China when it comes to saturating the book ~ 
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markets of Asia with literature. Soviet 
Russia seems to deal largely in tracts that 
will interest and excite the new intelli- 
gentsia of Asia. Red China turns out most 
of the Communist propaganda pamphlets 
and tracts that flood the area. 

These Communist printing presses of 
Russia and Red China have several advan- 
tages over our printers and publishers. In 
the first place the Communist press, being 
state owned and controlled, is as much an 
arm of government as the navy or air force. 
It enjoys an enormous subsidy. It is de- 
signed to operate as an instrument to help 
fulfill national ambitions. There is no 
profit and loss account to watch—no fear 
of being in the red. The literary or educa- 
tional tract: like the political pamphlet is 
in the same category as the jet fighter plane 
or the missile. They are all on earnest 
missions to help proselytize the world. 
Moreover, Communist parties in other lands 
provide the agencies through which book 
distribution can be made quickly and 
promptly. Through the local Communist 
Party the local needs of Asia or Africa can 
also be assessed and changes in tastes can 
be relayed on to headquarters in Moscow or 
Peking. . 

This is severe competition for the West. 
The two Communist countries I have men- 
tioned have a long head start over us. They 
have mastered the languages of the world 
as part of their evangelistic program; and 
their tracts pour into these countries in all 
the languages that the people speak and 
write. Dealers can get these books on con- 
signment from the Communist Parties. 
They sell hard back books for 20 cents and 
paperback books for an anna. 

We are. not offering competition at the 
level of the anna. At the level of 10 cents 
and upward the USIA is now offering com- 
petition. It is effective competition and the 
first the Communists have know in this 
field. 

The problem is a complicated one. The 
books must be kept at a low price, for a day 
laborer in India does not make more than 
$3 or $4 a week. A lecturer joining the 
faculty of an Indian university will not make 
more than $40 or $50 a month. A man or 
woman who wants to build a personal library 
has difficulty budgeting for books on such a 
low income. A dollar book is out of reach 
of most. Even a 10-cent book may represent 
a large outlay for some families. 

If the books are published in English, they 
must be reduced to a vocabulary ranging 
from 1,000 to 5,000 words. The simplification 
is necessary because many thousands of 
Asians are only semiliterate in English. 

Publication of books in the language of the 
various areas complicates the task. In India 
there are 17 distinct languages. There are 
about 40 Asian languages in which our skills 
are greatly limited or nonexistent. Some of 
our scholars may speak Punjabi, Tamil, or 
Telegu. But we are not well versed in most 
of the languages of Asia, nat to mention 
Africa. 

India has a modest low-cost book program 
started in 1955 under the Southern Lan- 
guages Trust Fund. It aims to familiarize 
the people of each language group with the 
literature in the other Indian | language 
groups. It also includes great works from 
the field of foreign literature. It has brought 
out about 100 titles so far. 

The USIA program is much more ambi- 
tious. USIA, working with American pub- 
lishers, has placed 6 million paperback books 
in the bookstalls of Asia and Africa since 
1956. These have been in the price range of 
10 to 15 cents. USIA pays the entire cost of 
financing the manufacture, promotion, and 

. The publishers participate in ef- 
fect without profit, their payment being 5 
cents a copy which USIA pays as a service 
fee to cover overhead and indirect costs. A 
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book retailing for 10 cents is sold to the 
distributor for 2 cents who in turn sells it to 
his retailers at 6 cents. The USIA list of 
low-priced books is growing. About 130 
titles are available in English and 175 titles 
in translations. These translations cover 16 
languages. 

“Selected Writings of Thomas Paine” have 
been put into Tamil and 25,000 copies have 
been distributed in a 10-cent edition. De- 
Tocqueville’s “Democracy in America” is in 
Hindi in a 25,000-volume-16-cent edition. 
Pive thousand copies of Thoreau'’s “Walden” 
is in Telegu in a 63-cent edition. Lisitsky’s 
“Thomas Jefferson” is in Punjabi in a 32- 
cent edition of 3,000 copies. There have 
been 2,500 copies of Ludwig's “Abraham Lin- 
coln” published in Marathi in a 42-cent addi- 
tion. And Van Doren’s “The Portable Em- 
erson” has been translated into Guyerati in 
a 6,000 edition selling at 32 cents. 

A real penetration has been made into the 
low-price book markets of Asia, particu- 
larly in India. The Communists no longer 
have the monopoly they once enjoyed. Yet 
it is still true that the Communists largely 
dominate the market of books that sell for 
under 10 cents. -And that market is an im- 
portant one in that part of the world. The 
average annual income of the Indian is only 
$60 a year. That averages out at about 15 
cents a day. That amount goes further in 
India than it does in America. But it still 
excludes most of the luxuries. It means in 
effect one meal a day with precious little 
left over for such things as books. As lit- 
eracy spreads, the demand for books will in- 
crease. Those who command the market of 
books that sell for less than 10 cents will 
assert great leverage over the minds of those 
just learning to read. 

This weapon may be a decisive one in the 
battle for the hearts and minds of the people 
of Asia. 

I have mentioned only a few of the diffi- 
culties and perplexities of this low-price book 
program for Asia and Africa. One of the 
greatest is presented when our books are 
to be put into areas where there is a dollar 
shortage. Such a country is India. If pay- 
ment is to be made, it must be made in 
rupees. In Africa some of the countries are 
in the sterling bloc and there is no way of 
readily converting pounds sterling into 
dollars. 

It will take ingenuity to solve all of these 
problems. Where America sells its surplus 
food abroad, accepting payment in blocked 
currencies, perhaps ways can be found to 
use those currencies either to establish 
plants abroad to do the printing job or to 
finance contracts with local printers in In- 
dia and other countries to do the publishing. 
The possibilities are great. We have barely 
started to exploit them. If we can turn our 
excess cereals and other foodstuffs into cur- 
rencies that can be used to tell the thrilling 
story of American democracy to the peoples 
of the world we will be well on our way to 
win this cold war. Our task is to use our 
surplus food that feeds a starving world to 
produce literature that will enlighten them 
as well. 

I have spoken so far of only the low-price 
book program. If all other books in the 
USIA program are included, the number dis- 
tributed abroad jumps to nearly 1C million 
@ year and the titles covered amount to 
about 1,000. These are printed in 50 dif- 
ferent languages. The total program for all 
books—low price and others too—costs about 
$3 million a year. It is the one way we haye 
of entering the mud huts of Asia and Africa 
and letting the people discover for them- 
selves the warm heart, bright conscience, 
and broad tolerance of our people. They 
can get this new insight through our lit- 
erature. “This I Remember,” by Zleanor 
Roosevelt, published in 18 languages, 
“Capitalism in America,” by Frederick Stern, 
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published in 22 languages, “This I Believe,” 
by Edward R. Murrow, and many of the 
works of Thornton Wilder, Stephen Crane, 
Walt Whitman, Carl Sandburg, and Ameri- 
can authors of like standing are our best 
salesmen. The Communists can build steel 
mills, cement plants, DDT factories, and as- 
sembly lines as good a8 ours. But they do 
not have the cause of freedom, equality, and 
justice to exploit. Our great advantage over 
them is found in the ideals of our Declara- 
tion of Independence and in the respect for 
minorities which shines through our Bill of 
Rights. If we exploit them, the Communists 
will run second in the ideological race that 
has now spread to all the continents. There 
are many sectors where the contest is going 
on including the student exchange program, 
the various cultural exchange projects, and 
even some of our economic aid. One im- 
portant distinctive area where we can ex- 
ploit this great advantage which we have 
_over all Communist regimes is in our low- 
price book program. The potential is 
greater than we have as yet realized. 

Only the other day I read two disturbing 
accounts. Ethiopia, I learned, has at long 
last obtained jet fighter planes from the 
Pentagon. So has a South American coun- 
try whose budget to maintain and operate 
those jet fighters is greater than its budget 
for education. Ethiopia is about 98 percent 
illiterate and this South American country 
is about 56 percent illiterate. 

Jet fighter planes are no answer to the 
problems of illiteracy, disease, and poverty. 
Yet those are the forces that shape the 
issues which we face in the global struggle 
for the hearts and minds of people. Jet 
planes may help the powers-that-be keep 
the multitudes who have barely enough to 
eat temporarily quiet and subdued. But 
they only complicate the long-range prob- 
lem. The tragedy is that the great decline 
in American prestige abroad has been 
largely due to the fact that we think and 
act in military terms. Generals who have 
a vast command over billions in our budget 
represent us abroad as the rich, arrogant, 
powerful Nation that has little concern for 
the human beings who live in squalid mud 
huts next door to the runways where our 
million-dollar planes land and take off. 
America is coming to mean the bomb, not 
the fulfillment of dreams of independence 
and education. 

Much of the evil which came out of World 
War II stemmed from the paramount influ- 
ence of the military in setting our war ob- 
jectives. War these days is political. The 
American military mind does not seem to 
understand that the enemy of today can 
perfectly well be the ally of tomorrow and 
that the converse is even true. The great 
tragedy is that we think of the world crises 
in military terms. We will solve our inter- 
national difficulties with ingenuity, not with 
missiles. Of course we need to act from a 
position of military strength. But our mili- 
tary might should not control our political 
strategy. We need in America a ferment of 
ideas. A ferment of ideas and complete re- 
orientation to the world will be our only 
salvation. 

We are not identified with the peoples of 
the earth in their struggles to get on with 
their own revolutions. We have largely for- 
gotten our own revolutionary inheritance. 
We must return to it if we expect to keep 
the political balance in the world from 
shifting to the Communist side. That is 
why those who translate the American clas- 
sics into the languages of the world, print 
them, and distribute them among the vil- 
lages of Asia and Africa are doing as im- 
portant work as those who design our 
missiles. 
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Trriz 44, SECTION 181> CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take : 1] needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcOrD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, Thaj when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow. this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Rrecozp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 


2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 714,-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript.—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
Pp. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. - 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 

addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fxed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent REcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee . 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, ora Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNcressIonaL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Commencement Address by Hon. Henry 
Fountain Ashurst at Arizona State 
College 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1959 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
on May 18 of this year Hon. Henry 
‘Fountain Ashurst, who was one of Ari- 
zona’s first two Senators, delivered the 
commencement address at Arizona State 
College, Flagstaff, Ariz. 

By a coincidence, Senator Ashurst. was 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
in the Territory of Arizona when my 
uncle was President of the Senate, at 
the time the legislation was passed estab- 
lishing this college. I ask unanimous 
consent that the remarks of Senator 
Ashurst be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE 
HENRY FOUNTAIN ASHURST, AT ARIZONA 
STATE COLLEGE, FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ., May 18, 
- 1959 
My first duty is to thank the faculty and 

the administrative staff for the honor of the 

invitation to deliver this address and I am 

making no attempt to conceal—probably I 

should say dissemble—my emotion upon this 

occasion. I am deeply grateful to Governor 

Fannin, to Dr. Walkup, president of this col- 

lege, and to Regent Hon. Lynn M. Laney, 

severally, for their beautiful and generous 
remarks. 

This institution of learning, ‘for the past 
three score years, has been an object of my 
pride and affectionate solicitude and I may 
be pardoned an effusion of sentiment when 
I perceive how, from meager but worthy be- 
ginnings, this college has grown in grace, 
strength, and dignity. 

In stately ceremony with the buoyancy and 


‘the confidence of youth many young ladies 


and young gentlemen, educated and equipped 
with social and cultural resources and skills 


‘have passed from these doors into a busy 


and—thank heaven—a competitive and com- 
mercial world. : 

I am of the opinion that persons of char- 
acter and habits of industry will triumph 
over any difficulty onpadverse circumstance 
and will succeed without the adventitious 
aid of wealth or the prestige of great family 
name. 

Mark how I emphasize “habits of indus- 
try.” Indeed, I commend to you the goddess 
of hard work. She loves her votaries and 
few be they who following her precepts ever 
come away from her altars empty handed or 
visit her shrines in vain. 


“Consider how time’s vastly corridors 
Ring with words of famous orators. 
Are their epigrams 
Off the cuff, extemporaneous? 
Or do they while in the shower or while 
shaving 
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Think up some brilliant phrase worth 
saving, 

Then roll it’ on the tongue and smile, 

And store it away for future file? 

Not even the great Churchill, without notes, 

Could stand and deliver such golden quotes, 

Had he not learned from his earliest boy- 
hood days 

To store away many a brilliant phrase, 

And then when he stood up before the 
throng 

He could draw upon a treasury of phrases 
all day long. 

Eloquence, like any success, toils, works, 
bleeds and sweats, 

Eloquence never forgets.” 


Nowadays, it is frequently said that the 
glamour, romance, and high emprise of long- 
ago days have departed from our times; that 
only humdrum, routine, prosaic duties are 
presented, and that in this highly mecha- 
nized 20th century there is nothing that 
savors of the glamorous, romantic, or fabu- 
lous. 

Many world-weary and satiated persons 
must needs seek the pages of history to find 
exhilaration. They read of the Golden Age 
of Athens; they read of the men and women 
who wrought “the glory that was Greece 
and the grandeur that was Rome;” they dwell 
upon the history of the 13th century which 
saw the erection of many of the great cathe, 
drals and the founding of many of the uni- 
versities of Europe. 

They thrill with the story of the rise and 
progress of liberty and her achievements in 
America; they wish that they might have 
lived in the midst of those stirring events, 
and it is but natural, in the rhythm of life, 
to revere bygone days and try to reconstruct 
their scenes. 

When, however, we take a close view and 
make a careful survey, we perceive that high 
emprise and romantic exploits are occurring 
all about us and that opportunities for 
achievement are ever present; are regnant 
in our world of today and are at the beck 
and call of all those persons who will woo 
them well and tirelessly. The lovely en- 
chantments of bygone days are with us here 
and now and there is much in everyday 
life that inspires and gives a mighty up- 
surge to the human spirit, and as for my 
single self, I should prefer to live in this 
present epoch rather than in any other 
epoch this world has known. 

During the past 14 years there has ap- 
peared a vast literature prophesying the end 
of what we are wont to call our civiliza- 
tion. Opulent with irony as are all human 
affairs there is no irony sharper than the 
fact that the stronger and more powerful a 
nation becomes the more poignant is the 
fear and terror that descend upon it. 

Doubt as to his survival has come to man- 
kind at regular intervals—not only in our 
modern world but also in medieval and in 
antique times. Everything that mankind 
has invented has brought terror and fear 
because every invention is susceptible of two 
uses—good or evil—but happily mankind 
possesses the wisdom, judgment, and dis- 
cretion enabling him to decide to what use— 
good or evil—such an invention shall be put. 


The midwives of nuclear science and nu- 
clear physics have recently delivered some 
lusty infants—the atom bomb and its syn- 
thetic half brother the hydrogen bomb—and 
these infants could become troublesome 
creatures since by them mankind presumes 
to take into his own hands the fire and the 






























































































force of Old Sol himself. The birth of these 
infants reminds one of the speech addressed 
by the Duchess of York to her unscrupu- 
lous son, King Richard the Third: “A 
grievous burthen was thy birth to me and 
tetchy and wayward was thy infancy.” 

I take no stock in the gloomy jeremiads 
so constantly chanted that the human race 
will destroy itself; I do not subscribe to the 
defeatist attitude which declares that hu- 
man beings are nothing but the helpless 
zanies of a witless fate and thoughtless 
chance which will overthrow the wisdom of 
the wise, overthrow the valor of the brave 
and the trophies of the truth. I utterly 
reject such philosophy and assert that man- 
kind is endued with conscience, reason, judg- 
ment, and ample power of self-direction and 
has his fate in his own hands. We make our 
world quite as much as we are made by it. 

Those explosive forces that have brought 
such specters of dreadful terror to so many 
persons will, before the silver of the years 
shall have crowned the temples of the young 

rsons here, be the selfsame forces that 
will heat and illuminate mankind’s habita- 
tion, drive his machinery, transport him and 
his commerce, and heal and cure many of 
mankind’s physical ails and agonies. 

To paraphrase Kipling: 


“When he formed his shining systems whirl- 

ing on celestial rods 

Lord Creator said to his children you may 
someday be as gods 

Someday with beaming faices you may cre- 
ate as I have done 

Know the splendor I am knowing as I 
fashion star and sun.” : 


I said a moment ago that we thrill to read 
of the birth, rise, and progress of liberty in 
America—and is it any wonder? 

Until the birth of the US. Govern- 
ment, nations generally had an unregistered 
birth date, Their beginnings were legendary 
or obscure. They had no birthday celebra- 
tions because through the many centuries 
they had at some unknown date severally 
emerged from some dim, mysterious region 
supposed to be peopled with giants or heroes. 
Romance, tradition, and folklore, false in 
fact but beautiful in fiction handed down 
the myth that nations were sired or moth- 
ered some by lions, some by wolves, eagles, 
swans, or unicorns. But the beginnings of 
our Nation are well known—if one were 
flippant of speech one might say that the 
United States was a self-starter. We know 
the names of the founders, where they were 
born, and where they were educated. We 
know that the founders were not chasing 
any will-o’-the-wisp. They were not idle 
dreamers out on a holiday excursion; they 
knew that mankind cannot construct a so- 
clety where all persons shall be equal as to 
intellect, ingenuity, adaptability, tempera- 
ment, or ambition. They knew that a gov- 
ernment cannot cure the ruined spendthrift 
by filling his pockets with money. They 
knew that a manmade law cannot give to 
the nightingale the wings of an eagle nor 
give to the eagle the art of trilling the beau- 
tiful midnight minstrel of the nightingale; 
that freedom, liberty and livable conditions 
of life do not come from the graceful war- 
ings of a magician’s wand but that these 
things—like our daily bread—must be 
earned. 

It would be a fascinating drama in the 
realm of the imagination to see pass before 
us in review all the men who wrote the 
Declaration of Independence and also all 
the men who wrote the Constitution of 
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the United States—documents of grandeur 
in world annals. All the characters of men 
known to history, biography and fiction, 
would appear. 

Some men wearing brocaded waistcoats; 
some wearing silk breeches, silver buckles 
at the knee and instep; the stock, the 
gaiters, the cork-soled boots, the powdered 
wig, lace cuffs, the ivory snuffbox. The 
quick, razor-edged tempers, the punctilious 
pride, the authentic scholarship, the states- 
manship; some of them could have outshone 
Lord Chesterfield in an exhibit of graceful 
manner. Brilliant rhetoricians shaping sen- 
tences like daggers of jade; word stylists; 
some of them spoke like a sweet-singing 
wasp. 

Many of these men comprehended the 
garnered wisdom of the ages and were fa- 
miliar with the history of the Republics 
of the antique world. Not a few had been 
graduated from colleges in the Colonies; 
Harvard, King Williams School (now St. 
Johns College), Yale, William and Mary, 
Princeton, Kings (now Columbia), and the 
Pennsylvania College; some had been grad- 
uated from English, Irish, and Scottish uni- 
versities, and one need not be acutely 
imaginative to seem to hear the eager and 
eloquent oratory, the vibrant words and 
gorgeous rhetoric of that romantic long 
ago. Some of them ascended the steep ac- 
clivity from obscurity to far-shining fame— 
some few descended the declivity from fame 
to oblivion. Some of them with steady hand 
at sunrise, held dueling pistol and with 
same steady hand, at sunset, held mint 
julep or hot-buttered rum. Nearly all were 
devoted equestrians—good riders who daily 
printed their horses’ hooves into the receiv- 
ing earth. They were men of courage and 
fortitude, of self-esteem and self-respect, 
of energy and action with bold, penetrat- 
ing eyes, projecting noses and convex, sun- 
burned faces. They were drawn from the 
various trades, professions and occupations, 
and were shrewd to a remarkable degree. 
They each and all were fiercely determined 
to set up a government assuring civil lib- 
erty, and they launched mankind’s first 
major Republic since the days of ancient 
Rome. They bravely raised the banner of 
a@ Republic at a time when the entire world 
seemed fixed in autocratic systems of gov- 
ment. Eight of the men who signed the 
Constitution had 11 years before also signed 
the Declaration of Independence. The 
principles of the Declaration and the guar- 
anties of the Constitution have withstood 
the mutations and vicissitudes of time, and 
have beaten back the wildest storms that 
ever blew because they embody the inborn, 
invicible sentiments of those who know the 
value of freedom, and who respect the dig- 
nity and sacredness of human life. 

The founders attemp to guarantee free- 
dom of opportunity only, and thus they 
guaranteed the right and the privilege of 
every citizen to employ that opportunity and 
to earn or win as many of the prizes of life 
as his character, intelligence, zeal, skills, 
creative imagination, courage, and luck 
would bring him. 

Among the civil liberties protected by the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights is the 
right of every citizen to try to acquire a 
home, a shop, a farm; to acquire property, 
large or small; to earn wages; make invest- 
ments, and increase his fortune, so long as 
he does not interfere with that same right 
belonging to everyone else. 

These civil liberties Kar] Marx communism 
would destroy. The Government should be 
the servant—Not the master of the citizen, 


but communism would make the govern~ . 


ment the master of the citizen. Human 
beings are not the property of the state but 
are free souls to be governed by the laws 
made by their representatives instead of the 
whims of some totalitarian dictator. 
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Communism is a fatal delusion that has no 
regard for the sacredness of human—no re- 
gard for the valué of human liberty; it 
would deprive labor of its wage, ambition of 
its stimulus, excellence of its supremacy and 
charter of its respect. 

Lack of monetary wealth does not neces- 
sarily indicate lack of success in life. Many 
persons who have not accumulated riches, 
live happy, noble, useful lives and are truly 
good and truly great. Multitudes of Ameri- 
can men with the purse of a peasant carry 
themselves with all the politeness, pride, and 
bearing of a prince. 

Multitudes of American women with 
meager financial resources walk with courage 
and spread sunlight, mercy, and kindness 
with a charm and grace that any queen 
might well emulate. Conversely, now and 
then, some indifferent person by the leger- 
demain of chance of the impishness of the 
dice of destiny is awarded a fortune. 

Frequently some worthy person by indus- 
try, integrity, and business judgment earns 
a fortune and believe me when I say that if 
the refreshment of adventure, risk, and haz- 
ard were eliminated, life would become fiat, 
insipid, and almost unbearable and it is also 
quite true that success in all departments of 
life generally gravitates toward those who 
are competent, industrious, and patient. 

The world at times may seem to be a 
runaway orb and many thoughtful persons 
wonder just what sort of civilization is being 
gestated but we should be much comforted 
to remember that America possesses many 
durable values: The kindness of providence; 
the justness of nature; a visi, beautiful and 
bountiful land with its rivers, minerals, for- 
ests, rich soils; harbors of amplitude; Ameri- 
can enterprise; American love of fair play; 
American respect for the individual without 
regard to his station in life: the heritage of 
the invention and skills of the past; the 
body—that is—the corpus of the combined 
wisdom and experience of the preceding 
generations. These things may not be taken 
away. Every American may exclaim: “Mine 
is the majestic past; mine is the shining 
future. ‘All things for America, she is the 
vital axle of the restless wheels that bear 
me onward; beyond the map of America my 
heart can travel not but fulls that limit to 
its utmost_verge’.” 

The first settlemients were made on our 
eastern coast at Jamestown 352 years ago 
and at Plymouth Rock 339 years ago; and 
these intervening years of progressive de- 
velopment have a history brilliant and 
varied in its coloring. Like a gorgeous 
tapestry, some of its threads are golden, 
some are silver, and some crimson with the 
life blood of the pioneer freely shed in his 
contests with savage men and savage beasts 
but these threads are interwoven into one 
picture of civil freedom such as mankind 
has never before in all the ages looked upon. 

Our frontier line like the shadow line of 
the sun dial receded under the advancing 
sun of civilization and from the date of the 
earliest settlements the American experi- 
ment of free government has been filled with 
sacrifice, tragedy, color, romance, and high 
endeavor. 

Of this, at least, we may be certain: Ar- 
rogance and injustice always lead to a na- 
tional downfall and we find comfort in the 
assurance that our Own opulent and pow- 
erful America—while she has never chosen 
the violet, emblem of modesty and self- 
effacement, as her national flower—she has 
not stood in stiff Lucifer-pride and haughti- 
ness; she has walked becomingly before the 
world; has given bounteously to the world, 
and, in troublous times, she has been the 
world’s constant and competent nurse. Ef- 
ficient in war, she has always been generous 
and clement in victory. 

There are persons respectable in number 
and respectable in character who fear that 
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evil may be gaining perponderance in this 
world and that mankind may fumble in his 
attempts to solve and master the mighty 
secrets of nature—they fear that such 
fumbling might be mankind’s extermination 
but such a view is lacking in the compre- 
hension of the tenacity of mankind and the 
scope of the divine purpose. 

Mankind is inexterminable and there is 
everywhere a conservation of spiritual en- 
ergy that preserves the core of every noble 
resolve and worthy action and molds them 
into a beneficent achievement aiding the 
human race in its arduous struggle upward 
and onward. 





June Is Dairy Month in New-York State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, June 
is Dairy Month in New York State, and 
I have prepared a statement regarding 
the celebration in our State, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to-be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JUNE Is DAIRY MONTH IN NEW YorK STATE 


The month of June is being celebrated as 
Dairy Month in the State of New York. It 
is appropriate that this potent and essential 
force in the economy of the Empire State 
should be so honored, particularly because 
it is often overshadowed in the public mind 
by our commercial and industrial attributes. 

New York has for many years been a lead- 
ing State in the production of dairy prod- 
ucts. It currently ranks second in the 
entire Nation. 

I am pleased on this occasion to pay 
tribute to the dairy industry which has con- 
tributed so much to the health and diets 
of people throughout the world. Indeed, 
the story of milk is probably as old as the 
story of man. In its production, its nutri- 
tional value, its importance to the economy, 
may be read the progress of the human race. 

Each year research uncovers more facts 
which reemphasize the importance of milk 
and the numerous products of milk as vital 
foods for infants, children, and adults. At 
the present time no entirely satisfactory 
substitute has been found for milk, the one 
item solely designed by nature to serve as a 
food. Milk has been called one of nature’s 
“wholes” by noted authorities on nutrition. 
Milk contains some of all the known essen- 
tial food nutriments. Some of these are pres- 
ent in greater amount. than others but all 
are present in significant amounts. In can 
thus be called nature’s most perfect food. 

While in the minds of many people the 
production of other industries tends to ob- 
scure the production of dairy products, 
agriculture is still the oldest and most wide- 
spread of them all. The cash receipts from 
the farm sales of dairy products in the Em- 
pire State in 1958 amounted to nearly $434 
million and accounted for slightly more than 
50 percent of the total cash receipts from 
all farm marketings in the State. 

As of January 1,.1959, the number of milk 
cows in the State 2 years old and over totaled 
1,409,000. Whe care of these dairy.cows and 
the farm production of feed for the dairy 
herds provide jobs and income for thousands 
of rural residents on some 100,000 farms in 
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New York. During 1954, the latest year for 
which official data are available, more than 
28,000 persons were employed on dairy farms 
in the State of New York. Wages paid to 
these farmworkers totaled more than $35 
million in 1954. 

The distribution of milk and its products 
in the State requires the operation of hun- 
dreds of pasteurization and bottling plants 
as well as over a thousand plants to produce 
butter, cheese, ice cream, dried milk, con- 
densed and evaporated milk and a number 
of other products. . It has been estimated 
that about 3,000 licensed milk dealers serve 
consumers throughout the State. 

Out of every dollar the average consumer 
spends for food for home use in this country 
about 17 cents goes for dairy products. 
Dairy products in one form or another are 
used in nearly every meal we eat every day. 

We have been blessed in the United States 
with abundant supplies of milk and the 
products of milk for as long as we can re- 
member, thanks to.the dairy farmers of New 
York and the entire Nation. Let us hope 
that the dairy industry of the State of New 
York and of the country .as a whole will 
remain strong and that we will always be 
assured of an adequate supply of good 
wholesome milk and its products. 





Banditry in the Sky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on 
June 18 I declared that from now on 
all American planes in the air should 
make certain their guns are in working 
order and loaded. 

I made that declaration after a de- 
fenseless Navy aircraft was strafed by 
Communist Mig fighters over the Sea of 
Japan on June 16. 

Since that time I have learned many 
other Americans express the same re- 
action to this and other attacks made 





upon our planes by Communist air. 


bandits. 

On June 19 the Washington Star car- 
ried an editorial entitled ‘“Banditry in 
the Sky.” Because it, expresses the sen- 
timents of other outraged Americans as 
well as my own sentiments in this mat- 
ter, I ask unanimous consent to have it 


printed in the Rrecorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BANDITRY IN THE SKY 


Since early 1950 more than 30 of our mill- 
tary aircraft have been subjected to un- 
provoked attacks on the fringes of the Com- 
munist empire, east and west. As a result 
of these outrages, nearly all of which have 


occurred in international airspace, 112 re : 
dead 


Americans have been 
missing. As a result of them, too, the Red 
totalitarians have long since made clear that 
they take an outlaw’s view of legitimate 
aerial missions and that they are inclined 
to be trigger-happy against our patrol planes 
even in regions where those planes have a 
right to be. 
So it seems that In the latest 
of these incidents (over the Sea of Japan, 38 
miles off the coast of Communist North 
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Korea) the American naval plane involved 
was so poorly armed that it was incapable 
of answering the fire of the Soviet-built 
MIG’s that wantonly attacked it. The De- 
fense Department's explanation of this is 
that the patrol craft had been stripped of 
most of its guns to make room for special 
reconnaissance equipment. In addition, 
there was a snafu of sorts in operating the 
intercommunications system between the 
pilot and the tail gunner, who was wounded. 

Happily, this particular plane and its crew 
escaped destruction, but the story could 
easily have had a tragic ending, and it leaves 
a number of questions unanswered. How 
often, for example, do the Navy and Air 
Force send out underarmed aircraft on patrol 
missions in sensitive areas like the Sea. of 
Japan? Is such risk-taking the exception 
or the rule, and why should there be even 
the exception? After all, in view of the Com- 
munist attack record since 1950, these nec- 
essary missions, though peaceful and war- 
ranted as a matter of international law, are 
potentially dangerous, and the men who 
undertake them should certainly be ade- 
quately equipped to defend themselves 
against what might be called banditry in 
the sky. 

This is a point that seems self-evident. 
In our dangerous world, patrol operations 
are essential to security, and the risks they 
entail must be accepted, but not on an un- 
armed basis. As to that, we think Senator 
Brivces has effectively summed up the feel- 
ings of Congress and the American people 
as a whole in declaring that “Our planes 
should be fully armed and have their guns 
ready to fire if they are attacked” so that 
“our men can fire back immediately if they 
are fired on.” It does no good to turn the 
other cheek to a murderous Mig. 


rr —— 


Appraisal of Current Trends in Business 
and Finance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June-25, 1959 


Mr, BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Appraisal of Current Trends in 
Business and Finance,” published in the 
Wall Street Journal of June 22, 1959. 

There being «no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 


In a letter published in this newspaper a 
few days ago, Senator Proxmie, of Wiscon- 
sin, one of the younger Democrats in the 
upper Chamber, explained his opposition to 
the administration’s plan to eliminate the 
interest-rate ceiling on new issues of Gov- 
ernment bonds due in 5 or more years. One 
reason he gave was that “the Government 
will borrow far more cheaply at short-term 
rates than at long-term rates.” 

This assumption of the Senator’s is not 
necessarily correct, although it reflects a 
commonly held belief. It is true that short- 
term rates today are lower than long-term 
rates. The 90-day bills yield less 
than 3.5 percent, while its bonds due after 
1960 yield more than 4 percent. Short-term 
rates have been lower than long-term rates 
for more than 20 years. 
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However, in earlier periods the contrary 
situation has existed. For instance, through 
much of the 1920’s short-term open-market 
yields on the Government’s securities ex- 
ceded the yields on its longer term obliga- 
tions. In 1920, the highest yield for 10- 
year Government bonds was only about 5 
percent, while for 6- to 9-year bonds it 
was slightly above 6 percent, and for 3- 
year issues over 6.5 percent. And in the late 
1920’s, when long-term U.S. bonds yielded 
less than 4 percent, 3- to 6-month obli- 
gations of the Government got as high as 
5 percent. 

Thus it is quite possible that if the Gov- 
ernment is forced, by a refusal of Congress 
to remove the ceiling, into nothing but 
short-term financing, its interest-rate ex- 
pense will become high rather than low. 
Indeed, such an outcome seems fairly like- 
ly, because the Government’s increasingly 
concentrated call for short-term funds 
would surely raise their price. 

The Government’s demand for short-term 
funds would become increasingly concen- 
trated because outstanding long-term bonds 
tend inevitably to become short-term ones 
through the mere passage of time, as their 
due dates get closer and closer. Under the 
Senator’s system the whole debt would in 
time become a short-term one, since long- 
term issues would be replaced by new short- 
term obligations as they matured. 

Furthermore, this system could raise the 
cost of money to the Government extremely 
sharply, because short-term rates tend his- 
torically to fluctuate more widely than 
long-term rates. For instance, since a year 
ago, when the supply of funds exceeded the 
borrowing demand, open-market yields on 
3-month Treasury bills have quadrupled, 
from less than 0.9 percent to almost 3.5 per- 
cent. In contrast, the yields on 3- to 
5-year issues have not quite doubled, from 
2.25 percent to around 43 percent. And 
the yields on 10-year.issues have only gone 
up about. one-third, from 3.2 percent to 
about 4.2 percent, or a level under that of 
the three-to-fives., 

If the present general tendency of money 
rates to rise continues long enough, short- 
term rates will almost inevitably get above 
long-term rates, regarcless of whether the 
Government is forced into exclusively short- 
term financing. 





Study of Transportation Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25, 1959 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the re- 
marks made by Dr. Ernest Williams be- 
fore the so-called transportation coun- 
cil at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
on Friday, June 5, 1959. Dr. Williams 
has been working for the Department 
of Commerce on a study of transporta- 
tion policies—a study undertaken pur- 
suant to the wishes of the President as 
expressed in his budget message. 

Dr. Williams’ statement was trans- 
mitted to me and certain other Mem- 
bers of the Congress by the Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Transportation, 
Mr. John J.-Allen, Jr. In transmitting 
the statement, the Under Secretary as- 
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serts that Dr. Williams has been work- 
ing on the study since February, has 
been giving it professional direction, 
and, in consequence, reports that the 
remarks of the doctor reflect quite ac- 
curately the thinking of the Department 
of Commerce and the administration in 
regard to the direction their study will 
take, including the questions of public 
policy in the field of transportation 
which must be studied and resolved. 

Anyone interested in the views of the 
Department would be well advised to 
read these remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY Dr. Ernest J. WILLIAMS BEFORE 

THE TRANSPORTATION COUNCIL, WHITE SUL- 

PHur SprInGs, W. Va., June 5, 1959 


As you know, the President called upon 
the Department in his budget message to 
make a comprehensive study of transpor- 
tation policy. Moreover, he made available 
funds for the purpose of getting the study 
underway. Certain special emphasis was 
placed in the budget message on a review 
of merchant marine policy with particular 
reference to the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936. Such a review is to be an inherent 
part of the entire study, but as arrangements 
are only in a very early stage for this por- 
tion of the study and as this council is con- 
cerned more largely with domestic matters 
I shall make little reference here to the 
merchant marine aspects of the study. Suf- 
fice it to say that I have been asked to lay 
out the product, bring together people capa- 
ble of carrying it out, and accept the re- 
sponsibility of bringing together at the end 
recommendations for the consideration of 
the Department. 

Under the terms of the President’s direc- 
tive, we are attempting to organize to make 
the most comprehensive study of transpor- 
tation policy which has been attempted since 
the National Resources Planning Board 
study of 1939 to 1942. In the interim, as 
you will know, there have been a great many 
other studies of various aspects of trans- 
portation policy, such as those made by the 
Board of Investigation and Research, those 
under Senate Resolution 50, the Sawyer re- 
port, the report of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Transportation Policy and 
Organization, commonly known as the 
Weeks’ Committee, among others. Moreover, 
certain transportation matters were touched 
upon heavily by the two Hoover Commis- 
sions, and particular areas of transporta- 
tion policy have been dealt with separately 
as by the Curtis and Clay Committees in 
their respective fields, and by the Attorney 
General’s Committee on Administrative Pro- 
cedures, among others. Also this Council 
has undertaken studies upon various ques- 
tions referred to it by the Department, some 
of quite far-reaching implications. 

One consequence of all this recent history 
is that transportation is presumed by many 
to be a well studied and well understood 
field—one in which little further study is 
needful but where instead decisions ought 
to be reached in the light of present knowl- 
edge. This tends to be coupled with a feel- 
ing that all is not weil in the transportation 
industries and that, at least in part, defi- 
ciencies are a result of Government policies. 
There is much to be said for this point of 
view, but I am not wholly in accord with 
it. I need not point out to this group that 
almost any major changes in transportaion 
policy which might be recommended from 
any quarter are likely to be intensely con- 
troversial, mor need I point out that the 
facts brought to bear in support of different 
attitudes toward any such proposals would 
not always prove to be consistent. In fact, 
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some of the most necessary knowledge for 
working toward a program which might lead 
to a balanced deviopment of our transpor- 
tation systems as called for by the President 
is missing. Some of that knowledge will 
not be supplied except by a long-term pro- 
gram which seeks to fill gaps in the present 
program of data collection and which seeks 
also to provide further qualitative informa- 
tion. 

An example will suggest what I have in 
mind and, at the same time, will suggest 
something about the nature of our approach 
to one phase of the present study. The 
Weeks’ Committee devoted a large amount 
of its attention to the question of the regu- 
lation of competition among the several 
forms of transportation. It regarded this as 
one of the central issues of transportation 
policy which required solution if the Nation 
were to have an optimum development of 
transportation services. Precisely these rec- 
ommendations of the committee generated 
the greater part of the controversy which 
surrounded its report. 

Its recommendations presumed certain 
conditions in the transportation markets de- 
scribed in its report as constituting active 
and pervasive competition. The belief that 
competition among types of transportation 
was of far-reaching scope was shared by all 
members of the task force. That belief was 
based, however, upon their experience and 
general knowledge and not upon any factual 
analyses of transportation markets after the 
pattern that would be followed by econo- 
mists attempting to measure the nature and 
strength of competitive forces and to fore- 
cast the results which might be expected to 
follow their exercise. Neither time nor re- 
sources were available for such study, and 
the task force was expected to rely on its 
judgment fortified by what could be learned 
from others within and without the industry. 

You will recall that sharp exception was 
taken, both to the existence of effective or 
workable competition in the transportation 
industries and to the committee’s expecta- 
tions of the resutis that would flow from 
such competition when certain regulatory 
restraints were removed or modified. When 
it became necessary to attempt to document 
these major assumptions of the Cabinet 
committee report, the lack of knowledge 
about total traffic flow, the distribution of 
traffic among competing agencies, the com- 
modity composition of traffic handied by 
some of the more important means, the 
effects of rate and service competition, and 
the possible propensities toward destructive 
competition within and between forms of 
transportation became painfully apparent. 
The relaxation of regulation to the degree 
recommended by the Cabinet committee de- 
pends for its success in the public interest 
upon the existence of workable competition 
on the one hand and upon the ability to set 
appropriate cost standards for minimum 
rates in the day-to-day practice of regula- 
tion on the other hand. No reasonable as- 
surance of either could be derived from the 
available data. 

In consequence, in this particular area of 
our study, we will endeavor to explore as 
thoroughly as it can be done the nature of 
the transport markets and the competitive 
forces present in them as well as the eco- 
nomic and cost characteristics of the several 
forms of transportation and the usefulness 
of the. available cost-finding procedures. 
We do not start with a conviction that regu- 
lation requires far-reaching change through 
statutory revision. Instead we seek to ana- 
lyze the conditions which regulation must 
meet in the present and predictable scenes 
and then to consider whether any changes 
would be constructive. 

Indeed we propose to delve as deeply as 
time and resources permit into the under- 
lying presumptions on which policy recom- 
mendations have hitherto been based. On 
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the whole the objective which the Cabinet 
committee had in mind is not altered but 
indeed reinforced by the language chosen by 
the President. In our present frame of 
mind, balance-is to be equated with the 
securing of an optimum development of the 
several forms of transportation. It is not 
something to be planned out and forced upon 
the industries but something to be approxi- 
mated through the working of competitive 
forces within an appropriate climate pro- 
duced by Government policy, both regula- 
tory and promotional, By that, we mean a 
set of policies which will produce such a 
competitive neutrality among the forms of 
transportation as will enable each separately 
or in conjunction with others to make mani- 
fest to the users of its services both its serv- 
ice capabilities and its cost characteristics. 
This is, of course, an intensely difficult prob- 
lem and one which gathers in many strands 
of Government policy, including issues 
which lie in the realm not only of regulatory 
policy but also of Government provision of 
transportation facilities, Government sub- 
sidies where they exist, tax policies of vari- 
ous kinds and the whole set of issues that is 
associated with alleged indirect subsidies. 
We do not propose, in our present work, to 
treat of only a part of these issues, but in- 
stead to try to spell out their interrelation- 
ships in search of a set of consistent recom- 
mendations. 

It may well be, of course, that implementa- 
tion will have to follow the route of com- 
paratively slow progress in detail toward ob- 
jectives that are as nearly consistent with 
the Nation’s interest as a whole as it is pos- 
sible to devise. Moreover, certain measures 
theoretically required to conduce toward a 
balanced development may prove, upon ex- 
amination, to be refinements of small prac- 
tical importance. In a sense, our first objec- 
tive in the study is to try to spell out a 
desirable direction for policy to assume over 
the years and to identify the relationship of 
separate Government programs to that direc- 
tion. It will doubtless prove to be the case 
that many ways of moving will present them- 
selves, some of which may be more feasible 
or acceptable than others. It will also prob- 
ably prove to be the case that the effective- 
ness of the Department in connection with 
the implementation of any proposals which 
the study may generate and which may find 
acceptance in the administration will depend 
in considerable part on the extent to which 
the permanent staff of the Under Secretary’s 
Office can be strengthened. For the comple- 
tion of a study and the presentation of rec- 
ommendations is only the-beginning of the 
process by which change may be brought 
about if it should be found desirable. 

The present date is far too early to permit 
even a suggestion of the character of results 
which may be brought forward. Our start 
upon the study has been slow, and to the 
present we have been engaged largely in 
blocking out the areas to be studied, search- 
ing out the ways by which the studies might 
appropriately be undertaken, and negotiating 
with people whom we desire to associate with 
us in the enterprise. We do not expect to be 
fully launched upon most phases of the 
study until later this month. Particularly 
in the area of promotional policy we will be 
struggling with issues in which very small 
progress has been made to date in the devel- 
opment of appropriate theory for the opti- 
mum use of Government investment. We 
shall have to plow considerable new ground. 
In consequence, we are not anticipating that 
the underlying studies will approach com- 
pletion much before October 1 nor that the 
results of the separate phases of the study 
can be brought into some degree of coordina- 
tion which may enable us to produce a tenta- 
tive body of recommendations before some 
time in November. 

The present arrangement of the work will 
tend to produce underlying reports on (1) 
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rate regulation of surface transportation, (2) 
controls of entry into surface transportation, 
(3) economic regulation of air transport, (4) 
Government investment in transportation 
facilities, (6) differential effects of taxation 
and social security programs, (6) labor, (7) 
Government procurement of and provision of 
transport services, and (8) merchant marine 
policy. 

We propose throughout the conduct of the 
individual phases of the study to seek the 
advice of the several transportation indus- 
tries, through their trade associations and 
otherwise, to consult with shippers and ship- 
pers’ groups, and to take advantage of the 
thinking and information available in the 





* several agencies of Government concerned in 


one way or another with transportation 
problems. We are, however, endeavoring to 
insure that the persons associated with us 
as consultants or otherwise in the direct 
conduct of any phase of the study shall be 
drawn from outside the industries or Gov- 
ernmen agencies affected. When we have 
produced some results in shape to be con- 
sidered, we may very probably employ a small 
advisory committee with whom we can dis- 
cuss possible lines of policy in detail in order 
to test our conclusions both as to their prob- 
able effects and as to their appropriateness. 
Such a committee may lend valuable assist- 
ance in insuring that we do not commit egre- 
gious errors of either interpretation or judg- 
ment. At some stage it is my hope that it 
will prove possible to-present at least certain 
phases of the work to this council for the 
purpose of securing representative reactions 
before recommendations have reached a final 
form. We already have the benefit of the 
comments of most members of your execu- 
tive committee, and they are highly instruc- 
tive. Naturally, they show considerable di- 
versity.of opinion, but there runs through 
most of them evidence of a feeling that 
change in Government policy is needed, and 
there is a fair amount of agreement about 
some areas where change is called for. Taken 
as a whole, these materials provide an excel- 
lent checklist of matters to be given consid- 
eration. Whatever use may be made of an 
advistory group or of this council, however, 
responsibility for final resommendations to 
the Department through Under Secretary 
Allen will rest upon the study staff, and no 
effort will be made, as we now see it, to get 
an agreed committee report. p 





U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce Urges 
Adoption of Wilderness Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President; as 
a cosponsor, both in the 85th and the 
current Congress, of legislation to estab- 
lish a national wilderness preservation 
system, I was particularly pleased to ob- 
serve the action of the national con- 
vention of the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce last week in approving unani- 
mously a resolution expressing the or- 
ganization’s endorsement of the wilder- 
ness bill. Yesterday, Fred Sturgis, of 
Florida, the able national chairman of 
the Jaycee conservation committee, 
made available to me the text of the 
resolution passed by the convention at 
Buffalo, N.Y. It urges Congress to adopt 
legislation to preserve wilderness areas 
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and to give appropriate recognition, 
place and stature to wilderness and asso- 
ciated resources. in the total Federal 
natural resources program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution approved by 
Jaycee convention delegates, represent- 
ing 180,000 members in 3,700 local units, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON PRESERVATION OF WILDERNESS 
AREAS 


Whereas the needs of the expanding U.S. 


-population include recreational and educa- 


tional opportunities of the type to be found 
only in wilderness areas; and 

Whereas certain important wildlife species 
and ecological relationships can be preserved 
and used for recreational and scientific pur- 
poses only. in wilderness-type habitat; and 

Whereas properties already under Federal 
ownership and/or management contain ap- 
propriate areas in numbers adequate to sat- 
isfy anticipated public needs for wilderness 
resources in the foreseable future: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the U.S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, in convention assembled at 
Buffalo, N.Y., on June 17, 1959, does hereby 
endorse the basic provisions of S. 4028, as 
introduced in the 85th Congress and known 
as the wilderness bill, and petition the 86th 
Congress to adopt legislation to preserve 
wilderness areas and to give appropriate 
recognition, place, and stature to wilderness 
and associated resources in the total Federal 
natural resources program; and be it further 

Resolved, That the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce direct copies of this resolution to 
the Presdent of the United States, all Mem- 
bers of Congress, and the Secretaries of the 
Departments of Interior and Agriculture. 


a —— 


The Relationship Between State and 
Federal Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it is 
with particular satisfaction and delight 
that I view the passage of the antipre- 
emption bill, H.R. 3, by the House of 
Representatives. I am convinced that 
the overwhelming majority of American 
citizens have long favored the enactment 
of legislation such as this, and its passage 
by the Congress is long overdue. It is 
my sincere hope that the Senate will not 
falter on this legislation again this year. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Antipreemption Bill Would Fix State 
Status,” from the State, a newspaper 
published in Columbia, S.C. This edi- 
torial most ably points up the need for 
this legislation, and also lists some of 
the outstanding organizations that sup- 
port it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: f 
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ANTIPREEMPTION BILL WouLD Fix STATE 
’ Stratus 


An antipreemption bill, now before Con- 
gress as H.R. 3, deserves strong support from 
all sections of the country. It would do 
much to clear up confusion created by recent 
court decisions tending to hamstring State 
legislatures. 

The antipreemption ‘bill,. favorably re- 
ported by the House Judiciary Committee, 
would make no changes in any existing laws, 
but it would reverse some recent decisions 
by the Supreme Court. It would force the 
Court to revert to a traditional interpreta- 
tion of the relationship between Federal and 
State laws. 

Basic purpose of the bill is to prevent the 
Supreme Court from presuming, as it did 
in the Steve Nelson and Cloverleaf cases, that 
passage of a Federal law excludes the States 
from legislating in that fleld. In the Nelson 
case, the Supreme Court voided the sedition 
laws of 44 States, and in the Cloverleaf case, 
States were prohibited from enforcing their 
own agricultural sanitary laws because there 
were Federal laws on the same subject. 

Under traditional judicial interpretation, 
it has been held that the Congress had not 
preempted the field unless the law itself spe- 
cifically so stated, or the Federal and State 
laws were irreconciliable. Of late, the Su- 
preme Court has been throwing out State 
laws on the basis of presumed congressional 
intent to preempt a legislative area. 

A second part H.R. 3, though also an anti- 
preemption clause, deals specifically with 
subversion and sedition laws. This section 
would restore the antisubversion statutes of 
the 44 States that were voided by the Su- 
preme Court in the Nelson case. It would 
clarify the manifest intent of Congress not 
to prohibit State enforcement of criminal 
penalties for advocating the overthrow of 
the State and Federal Government. 

Organizations supporting this legislation 
include the American Bar Association, the 
National Association of Attorneys General, 
the Conference of Governors, the American 
Medical Association, the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, and the President's Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations. 
The Attorneys General of the United States, 
while supporting the principle of the bill, 
wants the antipreemption injunction to ap- 
ply only to sedition laws. 

The State wholeheartedly endorses the 
provisions and intent of the proposed legis- 
lation. As Governor Byrnes pointed out last 
night in an address before the Georgia Bar 
Association, the Court must be curbed. If 
allowed to continue its invasion of the leg- 
islative fleld, he said, State and local gov- 
ernments will be destroyed. 

This bill would do much to prevent the 
Supreme Court from simply preempting the 
State governments out of existence—from 
moving all authority, from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic to the Potomac. The fact that 44 
States were affected by one decision alone 
makes it far more than a sectional issue. 

The Court has issued a challenged to leg- 
islative and State authority. This is a fine 
opportunity to meet the challenge directity, 
and to clarify a very muddled situation. 





Strauss Ouster a Costly Victory’ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by William 8. White entitled 
“Strauss Ouster a Costly Victory,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of June 22, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Srravss OvusTer a Costiy Victory—Demo- 

CRATS SEEN aS LOSING Key 1960 IssuUE IN 

FParILure To CONFIRM SECRETARY 


(By William S. White) 


The Democrats have won a costly victory 
in an unnecessary war in the Senate’s rejec- 
tion of Lewis L. Strauss to be Secretary of 
Commerce. 

They have refused Mr. Eisenhower the 
privilege of any President to have a man of 
his own choice in the Cabinet so long as 
that man is not morally or mentally unfit. 
And they have made this great demonstra- 
tion over what usually is politically the least 
significant post in all the Cabinet, that of 
Commerce. 

A Strauss confirmed would have created 
for them a far more useful issue for 1960 
than a Strauss repudiated—and repudiated, 
moreover, on grounds so thin as to have 
no example in our history. 

For the very qualities the Democrats at- 
tributed to the nominee would have been 
endless bad news for the Republicans had the 
Democrats allowed him to be confirmed in 
office. They found him arrogant toward 
Congress. They found him deceitful 
(though to an onlooker his deceit seemed 
to lie most of all in his refusal to cooperate 
with his Senate prosecutors.) 

They disliked him as an Old Guard Re- 
publican, a Herbert Hoover Republican; an 
antipublic power man, as indeed he was and 
is. Every shortcoming they attributed to 
him would inevitably have weakened the ad- 
ministration politically had he remained in 
it. For his basic political philosophy has 
been a handicap at the national polls for 
at least 20 years. 

In plain words, the Democrats have res- 
cued Mr. Eisenhower from the consequences 
of what was, politically, a poor appointment 
in the first place. For the first personal 
defeat of President Eisenhower they have 
attempted in his 6 years in office, they have 
chosen the worst possible vehicle. 

For wherever else it may lie, the true 
vulnerability of the administration surely 
cannot be said to lie in the less than burn- 
ing question as to who is to run the De- 
partment of Commerce. Mr. Strauss is in- 
comparably more important politically as a 
symbol of harsh Senate veto than he ever 
wouid have been as a recipient of Senate ap- 
proval. 

In fact, in looking back, the whole af- 
fair was a series of blunders—first by the 
President, then by Strauss himself in his 
human but unwisely belligerent conduct be- 
fore the Senate, and then by the Demo- 
crats. The Republicans would have been 
the losers had the Democrats allowed him 
to be confirmed. But the Democrats are the 
net losers now. 

Why, then, did it all happen? It hap- 
pened most of all because of the long frus- 
trations of many Democrats, mostly liberal 
Democrats. For years they have been clam- 
coring that the party must fight Eisenhower. 
Now, at last, they have prevailed on calmer 
colleagues to fight. Their motive was 
understandable, for politics cannot and 
should not be simply an unending polite 
minuet. 

But the trouble was that the Democrats 
oversimplified. To fight is one thing. But 
to fight eat the wrong time in the wrong 
eee ee ee 
other 
_ They got the whole question confused. 

The point never was whether Strauss would 
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be a good Secretary of Commerce. The 
point mever was whether he had the truly 
sound political ideas of the present. There 
were only two simple and related issues: 
Did the President have a right to Strauss 
if he wanted him? And was there against 
Strauss’ fitmess to serve (not his ideas or 
his personality) a case so overpowering as to 
justify turning him down? 

The answer to the first question was 
plainly “Yes.” The answer to the second 
question was plainly “No.” And when the 
passions have died, some of the men who 
voted against Strauss will regret it, for sim- 
ple human reasons if not also for political 
reasons. 

For, politics aside, the Senate simply did 
not live up to its best traditions: the 
Senate simply was not fair. 





Nove To Counter Smear Attacks on 


National Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter to 
the editor, published in the New York 
Times of Wednesday, June 17, 1959, and 
authored by Mr. Robert H. Austin, of 
Johnson City, N.Y. 

In his letter Mr. Austin not only pays 
tribute to Members of the Congress but 
also suggests a nonpartisan organization 
of public-spirited citizens to help insure 
that the public is accurately informed 
with regard to Members of Congress. 
Mr. Austin’s letter should be of interest 
to all Senate and House Members, as 
well as to the general public. 

Mr. Austin is an outstandingly pub- 
lic-spirited citizen well known in New 
York State, who has devoted many of 
the best years of his life to civic causes. 
He is a long-time executive of the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. but 
has found time to take leading parts in 
many highly useful civic projects, es- 
pecially those connected with public 
health and traffic safety. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BACKING PuBLIc OFFICIALS—MoOvE To CouNTER 
Smear ATTACKS ON NATIONAL LEADERS PRO- 
POSED 

To the Eprror OF THE NEw York TiIMEs: 
The tragedy of John Foster Dulles had a 

profound effect on me. It must have also 
affected millions of other thinking citizens. 
Hefe was a devoted national public servant 
who literally fought his life away with un- 
yielding courage and persistence for what he 
felt was best for America. Yet he was sub- 
jected to cruel and unreasonable abuse and 
criticism, with few defenders, until he was 
close to death. 

Then, and only then, was there a public 
awakening and appreciation of his unselfish 
public devotion and sacrifice. The same was 
true with the late Senator Robert Taft, 
former Secretary of Defense James Forrestal, 
and other national figures. 

Why should there not be an organized 
nationwide group of public-spirited citizens, 
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nonpartisan, who would make it their bea 
ness to see that the public has all the facts, 
is accurately informed about our Senators, 
Congressmen, and national leaders who are 
subjected to unfair and unjustified abuse 
from selfish or ignorant sources because they 
stand firmly for courageous and faithful 
representation? 

Under our form of government, for in- 
stance, a U.S. Senator can look only to his 
political party—whichever it may be—for 
organized help in defending his public record, 
no matter how fine. 

Surely there must be many thoughtful 
Americans who would join a nonpartisan 
movement to show public appreciation for 
integrity in office and faithfulness to the 
public trust. In this way false propaganda 
and smear attacks against a truly honest 
Senator, Congressman, or Cabinet officer 
could be dispelled by the light of fact and 
truth, rather than be permitted to poison 
the minds of unthinking voters. 

I have unstintedly given many years of my 
life to local and State civic activities. But 
to survive the present struggle with com- 
munism our form of government must func- 
tion at its best. 

In my opinion it cannot do this unless and 
until our citizens, in a nonpartisan spirit, 
show greater appreciation and give some form 
of strong public backing to our national pub- 
lic servants, who through courage, honest de- 
votion, and unselfish fighting spirit prove 
their worth beyond question. 

ROBERT H. AUSTIN. 

JOHNSON CiTy, N.Y., June 15, 1959. 





The Problem of Putting the Federal Fiscal 
House in Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25, 1959 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Putting Federal Fiscal House 
in Order,” published in the .Salt Lake 
City (Utah) Tribune of June 10, 1950. 

There being no objection, the éditorial 
was ordered to be printed in fhe RECORD, 
as follows: 


PUTTING FEDERAL FISCAL House IN ORDER 


In recent years the problem of managing 
the enormous national debt—now in the 
neighborhood of $285 billion—has become 
more and more diffieult. 

Government bonds are selling below par. 
The public is buying fewer U.S. savings bonds 
and cashing in those bonds at a continually 
increasing rate. The Treasury has had to 
shift to the sale of short-term securities. 
(In 1946 only 44 percent of the interest- 
bearing marketable debt was set to fall due 
within 5 years; today, 74 percent falls due 
in less than 5 years.) 

This situation arises from the fact that 
Government bonds, though called the world’s 
safest investment, can’t compete with in- 
terest rates offered elsewhere. Savings bonds 
pay 3.26 percent if held to maturity. The 
rate on long-term Government-bonds is fixed 
at 4.25 percent by a 40-year-old law» 

President Eisenhower has now asked Con- 
gress to remedy the situation. 

He wants the interest rate on savings bonds 
raised to 3.75 percent. 

He wants the interest ceiling - eliminated 
for long-term Government bonds. 
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And he wants the debt limit raised to $288 
billion on a permanent basis and $295 billion 
on a temporary one. (The. present tgures 
are $283 and $288 billion, respectively.) 

Mr, Eisenhower makes the point that 
“when the Government borrows, it can do 
so successfully only at realistic rates of in- 
terest that are determined by the supply and 
demand for securities.” He also emphasizes 
that “an artificial ceiling * * * under. to- 
day’s conditions makes it virtually impos- 
sible to sell bonds in the competitive 
market.” 

The Government’s financial house ob- 
viously needs to be put in order. 

But how effective will a raise in interest 
rates be? In other words, would an increase 
in the yield on Government bonds bring a 
corresponding increase in the interest nates 
on competitive securities? 

These are questions which Congress must 
consider carefully. 

The interest on the public debt will cost 
$8.5 billion dollars in the next fiscal year ac- 
cording to revised Treasury estimates. (In 
1945 the figure was 3.6 billion; in 1954, just 
after the Korean war ended, it had increased 
to 6.4 billion.) 

Higher interest rates raise the cost of 
government and mean an added strain on 
the budget. 

Mr. Eisenhower and his financial advisers 

























































































believe that the proposed. changes are a. 


necessity. The Treasury is in a difficult 
position and cannot manage the debt under 
present conditions. 

However, it will do little good for Congress 
to provide for more realistic management of 
the national debt if Congress does not adopt 
a truly realistic attitude toward the debt 
itself. 

President Eisenhower is fighting for a bal- 
anced budget. 

But that merely means- breaking even— 
and the national debt is not reduced. 

Indeed, the request for a new debt ceiling 
went to Congress in the same package with 
the proposed interest rate revisions. 

President Eisenhower says that “achieve- 
ment of a fiscal position that allows our 
revenues to cover our expenditures—as well 
as to produce some surplus for debt retire- 
ment—will improve substantially the en- 
vironment in which debt management 
operates.” g 

We agree wholeheartedly. 

But when will that position be achieved? 
The administration’s requests apply to an 
immediate problem. The fundamental 
problem of excessive spending will not be 
touched, 





Awards Presented to Strasburg (Va.) 
Chapter of Jaycees . 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a news 
release in regard to the awards that were 
presented to the Strasburg (Va.) chap- 
ter of the Jaycees at the U.S. Jaycee 
convention held in Buffalo, N.Y. 

I am deeply gratified that the liberty 
tree project of this chapter was the top 
award winner. 

Recently I had the pleasure of pre- 
senting one of these liberty trees to each 
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of my colleagues in the Senate on behalf 
of the Strasburg chapter. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

As the U.S. Jaycee convention came to a 
dramatic close Friday after a whirlwind week 
in Buffalo, N.Y., délegates were still shaking 
their heads in amazement at the sweep of 
national project awards by one of the small- 
est chapters in the Nation. Strasburg, Va., 
with 30 active and 12 associate members, 
hailing from the Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 
ginia, walked off with 4 first-place awards, 
including a national sweepstakes winner in 
public affairs and the coveted grand project 
of the year given annually for the most out- 
standing Jaycee project conducted in the 
United States. 

Jaycee observers were hard pressed to re- 
call when a chapter had made a similar 
sweep, and all agreed it had never been done 
by such a small chapter. Having taken its 
population division first-place award in two 
different fields, tiny Strasburg went into the 
national sweepstakes in the public affairs 
category against first-place winners from 
Vero Beach, Fla., Spartanburg, S.C., Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C., and St. Paul, Minn., and 
took the national. Then in the judging in 
the all inclusive project of the year finals 
which pitted together five first-place win- 
ners who had themselves been selected from 
thousands of projects, and included Jesup, 
Ga., Paducah, Ky., Canton, Ohio, and Day- 
ton, Ohio, Strasburg captured the No. 1 
project award in the Nation. 

The top award winner is a program called 
liberty trees, and Jack Marsh, project chair- 
man, who was on hand to receive the awards 
for the chapter, explained that liberty trees 
were small white pine seedlings planted in 
red, white, and blue pots, containing soil 
from historic spots as the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, Jamestown, Yorktown, Bunker Hill, Val- 
ley Forge, and the Alamo. 

It is designed, the chairman added, as a 
countermeasure to the Communist celebra- 
tion of May Day and is a program to en- 
courage Americans to learn about America. 
Besides being sold locally, where proceeds 
went into a scholarship fund, every Senator 
and Congressman were presented with a lib- 
erty tree as well as other high officials in- 
cluding President Eisenhower, Secretary Her- 
nc os Director Hoover, and Governor Al- 
mond. 





Learn and Live: Presentation by 
Harold E. Fellows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in these 
challenging complex times, our progress, 
security—indeed, our survival—depend 
more and more upon intellectual 
achievements, upon the capability of 
men to accumulate knowledge and un- 
derstanding and to create accomplish- 
ments for the benefit of mankind. 

The era of the “muscle man”—of 
achievement through man’s individual 
strength—is rapidly fading away. 

True, there is force in the world. For 
the most part, however, this can be as- 
signed, not to man’s muscle, but to his 
control over the forces and powers of 
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nature. Today, these include water 
power, nuclear energy, atomic-hydrogen 
bombs, electricity, gasoline, and other 
types of fuel, such as steam and others— 
these are the powers which, for good or 
evil, are “moving forces” in the world 
today. 

To fulfill his obligation to humanity, 
and posterity, man must develop the 
vision, wisdom, humility—the kind of 
right thinking, based on spiritual prin- 
ciples—that will enable him to utilize 
these forces for constructive, not de- 
structive, goals. 

From the past, the world of today 
inherited a rich accumulation of knowl- 
edge and achievement. In our time, a 
commendable contribution is being made 
to this storehouse—particularly in the 
fields of science and technology. 

However, without a thirst for knowl- 

edge, a desire to learn, to grow, to under- 
stand, to create intelligently—man will 
stagnate and the wheels of progress will 
cease turning. 
’ However, imbued with a dedication to 
translate the new power—of control over 
natural forces—to the betterment of 
humanity, man can achieve new pro- 
portions of greatness, of human accom- 
plishment. 

The horizons of each human being 
need be limited only by the resources 
of his energies and inclination for, with 
a love of learning, the whole world is an 
open book; the realms of knowledge and 
understanding to be obtained are limit- 
less. 

If it were possible to inoculate the 
youth of today, I would humbly suggest 
that one of the most important attitudes 
to instill in their,.eager, energetic, 
resourceful, fertile, imaginative minds 
would be the love of learning—the real- 
ization that, through the miracles of 
knowledge, guided by the right kind of 
spiritual principles—man can extend 
himself far beyond the limits of the 
fiesh; that he can live, create, and achieve 
in realms that may far exceed his dreams. 

Currently, the National Association of 
Broadcasters is engaged in a special proj- 
ect of the Nation’s radio and television 
broadcasters and it is based on the 
theme “Learn and live.” The objec- 
tives are: 

To develop among all Americans a re- 


-spect for learning and knowledge, mak- 


ing ignorance unfashionable. 

To stimulate among young people a 
sense of the exciting adventure of grow- 
ing to their full intellectual capacities. 

To impress upon their elders, especially 
parents, their duty to guide and support 
youth in obtaining knowledge and train- 


ing. 


To instill pride among all Americans 
in doing a job well no matter what that 
job may be. ' 

Wisely, the project is not just con- 
cerned with mechanics and methods of 
imparting knowledge, nor the problems 
of building more schools—although 
these, in their own way, are significant, 
The learn-and-live campaign, however, 
seeks to stimulate intellectual curiosity 
and inspire young people to apply them- 
selves to the business of learning and 
their parents to give them encourage- 
ment, 
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Recently, I received from Harold E. 
Fellows, president and chairman of the 
board of National Association of Broad- 
casters, comprising more than 2,000 in- 
dividual stations, a thoughtful presenta- 
tion on their program for emphasizing 
the theme “Live and Learn.” 

Recognizing that this philosophy con- 
tains the ingredients of a sound founda- 
tion upon which learning and education 
can be improved and strengthened, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have the 
thoughtful comments of President Fel- 
lows printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

LEARN AND LIVE 
(By Harold E. Fellows) 


Overwhelming concern has been expressed 
by our people and our leaders since the first 
manmade moon was launched, concern that 
we, as a people, make more and better use of 
our national brain power to meet the change 
and challenge of the space age. The need for 
developing and using—now and for the long 
pull—the full intellectual and technical ca- 
pacities of the people has been stated with 
repeated urgency by responsible Americans 
of all shades of opinion. 

Dr. James Killian, Jr., questioned “wheth- 
er we Americans, in our drive to make and 
acquire things * * * have not been giving 
too little attention to men and ideas.” The 
President’s science adviser said, “At all levels 
in our society we should cultivate a taste for 
learning, for scholarship, and all that is ex- 
cellent in mind and spirit.” 

President Eisenhower himself put it this 
way in his state of the Union message: “re- 
doubled exertions will be necessary on the 
part of all Americans if we are to rise to the 
demands of our times. This means hard 
work on the part of State and local govern- 
ments, private industries, schools and col- 
leges, private organizations and foundations, 
teachers, parents, and perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, the student himself with his bag 
of books and his homework. 

“With this kind of all-inclusive campaign, 
we can create the intellectual capital we need 
for the years ahead, and do this, not as regi- 
mented pawns, but as free men and women.” 

The broadcasting industry has embarked 
upon a special public service campaign to 
accomplish just that. Traditionally, broad- 
casting quickly has responded in times of na- 
tional crises. It has been observed that what 
Pearl Harbor did to our military compla- 
cency, the sputniks did to our intellectual 
complacency. Radio and television, provid- 
ing direct and immediate communication 
with the people, can help to awaken the 
public consciousness to the necessity for 
placing greater emphasis upon attainments 
of intellect and skill, and pride in doing a 
job well. Broadcasting contributes ‘signifi- 
cantly in the drive to unleash the imagina- 
tion of the people, especially young people. 
There can be no “slowpokeism” today, not if 
we wish to survive agreeably. 

We are on the threshold of the space age, 
an era that may be filled with wonder or 
teeming with terror. In either situation, to- 
morrow is bound to demand more of us as @ 
nation and as individuals than anything we 
have ever known. Imagination, originality, 
knowledge, and skills, the use of the mind, 
must be nurtured in our young people. If 
America is to face up to the challenge, the 
Nation must be imbued with a respect for 


job, the rationed effort that just gets by. 
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The individual must be encouraged to dis- 
cover both his mind and himself. 

By unanimous approval of the board of di- 
rectors, the National Association of Broad- 
casters is taking the leadership in a special 
public service project, with this theme: 
“Learn and Live.” 

These are the objectives: 

To develop among all Americans a respect 
for learning and knowledge, making igne- 
rance unfashionable. 

To stimulate among young people 4 sense 
of the exciting adventure of growing to their 
full intellectual capacities. 

To impress upon their elders, especially 
parents, their duty to guide and support 
youth in obtaining more knowledge and 
training. 

This project is not concerned with meth- 
ods of imparting knowledge nor the problems 
of building more schools. The “learn and 
live’ campaign will, however, seek to stimu- 
late intellectual curiosity and inspire young 
people to apply themselves to the business ef 
learning and their parents to give them 
encouragement. 

Announcements and other materials are 
being provided by the association for broad- 
cast on local radio and television stations. 
Many broadcasters are developing the “learn 
and live” idea to suit the needs of their com- 
munities. They are working with other com- 
munity leadérs and interested groups. 

There is a growing awareness of the unex- 
plored advance regions in the area of human 
improvement. Man never will know all that 
may be known, never will be all that he 
might be. The frontier that lures us now is 
the endless, always rewarding frontier of hu- 
man progress, which 'can be approached only 
through and by individual progress in hu- 
man relations, the humanities, the arts, sci- 
ence, technology, crafts, and skills. As indi- 
viduals and as a nation we must prove our- 
selves capable of handling, for the common 
good, the potentialities of the space age, 
with emphasis on the space we already occu- 
py, right here on earth. 

This is the challenge: Learn and live. 





Wanted: Some Brinksmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1959 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day, June 23, the Hartford Courant car- 
ried a lead editorial on the Berlin crisis 
which desirves the widest possible circu- 
lation. 

Some of us in this body have been 
urging for months an immediate build- 
up of our Armed Forces to impress upon 
the Communist world our determination 
to hold firm in Berlin. 

The results of the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference offer clear evidence that the 
Communist rulers refuse to take our 
words at face value unless those words 
are backed up by action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was Ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Wanyepo: Some BrinKSMANSHIP 


Dulles shocked the world when, 
@ little more than 3 years ago, he advocated 


what soon became known as brinksmanship. 
“Of course we were brought to the verge of 
war,” he said. “The ability to get to the 
verge without getting into war is the neces- 
sary art.” To be sure, putting it this way 
did make us sound like atom-rattling mili- 
tarists. We may be suffering still from the 
unhappy interpretation put on those words. 
But surely the world knows by now that 
what Mr. Dulles meant was something far 
different. . 

Actually, Mr. Dulles was desperately. con- 
cerned lest we repeat the tragic mistake that 
had let loose both World Wars: allowing the 
aggressor to underestimate the democracies. 
Kaiser Wilhelm gambled that he could get 
away with a quick war against France and 
Russia because, under Britain’s constitu- 
tional system, Sir Edward Grey could not 
certify in advance that Britain would fight 
if Belgian neutrality were violated. In the 
same way Adolf Hitler, emboldened by the 
sickening retreat of the Allies from Rhine- 
land arming to Munich, thought the democ- 
racies were too pacifist to fight. As for the 
United States, that he saw as too corrupt 
and contented, too fat and flabby, to do 
again after 1939 what it has done after 1914. 

Today there is a risk that Mr.-Khrushchev 
will make an identical miscalculation. We 
are wasting our time getting the shivers 
over the irrelevant question of whether 
there ought to be a summit meeting or not, 
The real question before us is how to let 
Soviet Russia know that we mean what we 
say about fighting rather than being 
pushed out of Berlin. 

It became clear, in those 6 weeks of talk 
at Geneva, that Mr. Khrushchev doesn’t really 
want to negotiate. He is sweetly reasonable 
about negotiating when the West gets out of 
Berlin. But there is just no question what- 
ever in his mind whether we will get out. 
Secretary of State Herter—to whom every 
alert citizen should listen tonight, as he re- 
ports on Geneva—put it this way when he 
got off the plane in Washington: 

“The Soviet Union * * * revealed clearly 
that its true desire is to abscrb West Berlin 
into East Germany, and to keep Germany di- 
vided until it can be brought under Soviet 
influence.” 

If this seems just talk, consider what Mr. 
Gromyko himself said. Take for example 
that June 10 statement, in which he set a 
1-year deadline for getting us out of Berlin. 

“Considering the position of the Western 
Powers, the Soviet Union is ready to refrain 
from insisting on the immediate abolition 
of the occupation regime in West Berlin. 
The Soviet Union could agree to accept a 
temporary prolongation of certain occupa- 
tion rights of the Western Powers in West 
Berlin—on the condition, however, that this 
situation would last for a strictly .limited 
period, namely, 1 year.” 

Despite some softness among West Ger- 
man Socialists and Britain's Labor Party, 
despite a brooding aloofness in President De 
Gaulle, the West seems agreed that it would 
be fatal if we let Berlin go. Giving in be- 
fore either a sudden Soviet blow, or the far 
more likely steady pressure of attrition, 
would crumble the Western defenses that 
have survived a dozen years of cold war. 
There would be no telling where we would, 
or could, regroup for a last stand. 

This is a deadly serious threat. ‘Yet while 
we talk about being firm, we act as though 
the next ball game were our most serious 
concern. There are two needs, immediate 
needs, in this interlude in the Geneva talks. 
The first is to consult our allies, to make 
sure that ail are clear in their own minds as 
to the gravity of the Western position. The 
second, and still greater need, is to take some 
overt action that will get into Mr. Khru- 
shechey‘s head that we mean what we say. 

The Pentagon, apparently, has begged for 
some strengthening of the Western troops 
in Germany and in a debilitated NATO. 
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Maybe partial mobilization is too risky in 
this tense world, though that hardly seems 
likely. Certainly there should be some visible 
action, to leave no doubt that we will use 
force if need be. We have said this over and 
over again. But we have done nothing to 
make it unmistakable that we shall keep 
open the road to Berlin by land, water, and 
air, and that we shall keep West Berlin free. 

In view of what Mr. K. has been saying 
in his outwardly conciliatory but actually 
ruthlessly inflexible speeches, it seems cer- 
tain that unless the West backs down Russia 
will sign that separate treaty with East 
Germany. That will do more than harden 
the split of the two Germanys, and estab- 
lish the technical sovereignty of the East 
Germans. It will make it possible for the 
East Germans to use little harassments like 
delays in signing papers, in repairing roads 
or canal locks, in passing trains at control 
points, in buzzing Western air traffic through 
the flight corridors. Such a slow strangu- 
lation of West Berlin, because it iS less 
brusque and shocking than a sudden block- 
ade, can be even more dangerous. 

Thus we are right back to where we started 
last Noyember 27, when Mr. Khrushchev 
first told us to get out of Berlin, or else. 
Surely he doesn’t relish the thought of 
atomic destruction any more than we. But 
he does seem to feel that time, and strength 
are on his side. 

In that classic statement at the Minnesota 
state fair 58 years ago, Theodore Roosevelt 
said: “There is a homely adage which runs: 
speak softly and carry a big stick; you will 
go far.” That should be the policy of the 
United States and its allies today. Instead 
we are talking loudly and carrying a little 
stick. 





Decade of Deficits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1959 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
today’s Washington Evening Star there 
is a very interesting column by Sylvia 
Porter entitled “Decade of Deficits.” In 
a very readable manner she handles this 
very complex situation. The article is 
quite provocative. I commend it to the 
careful reading of all and ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

Decade or DeEricirs 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

On Tuesday, June 30, the Treasury will 
close its books on the decade of the fifties. 
While to us 1959 still has 6 more months of 
life, to the Treasury this is the end of the 
fiscal year, the end of the decade. 

During this decade a Republican has occu- 
pied the White House most of the time, and 
such proud financial conservatives as George 
Humphrey and Robert Anderson have run 
the Treasury. 

During this decade the economy has been 
in the greatest prosperity ever known. 

Yet, in the 12-month period to end Tues- 
day the Government has chalked up the 
biggest peacetime budget deficit in all his- 
tory—a deficit estimated at close to $12.5 
billion. 

In this decade, the Government has 
achieved only 3 years of budget surpluses~ 
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one under former President Truman and two 
under President Eisenhower in 1956 and 
1957. 

In these 10 years the Government’s new 
borrowing has raised the national debt to a 
record of near $286 billion, and the annual 
bill just for debt interest has increased from 
$5.7 billion to $8.6 billion. 

In these deficit-dotted fifties we've carried 
the heaviest taxload in the Nation’s lifetime, 
and we now pay in annual taxes twice as 
much as-we put aside in personal savings. 
This turns upside down the relationship be- 
tween taxes and savings prior to World 
War II. 

And even these facts don’t tell the full 
story about the fifties, for this decade marks 
the third in a row of huge deficits. 

In the past 3 decades the Government has 
had only 6 years of surpluses; the other 24 
years have been soaked in red ink. Since 
1930.our national debt has skyrocketed 1,800 
percent. 

Going back to 1789, you'll find no record 
comparable to this. From 1789 to 1930 our 
Government had 93 years of budget sur- 
pluses, 46 years of deficits. But since 1930, 
I repeat, the story has been only 6 surpluses, 
24 deficits. 

No matter how smug you may feel about 
deficits (particularly when they're the Fed- 
eral Government’s), this performance of the 
fifties must compel you to a bit of sober 
thought. 

In the thirties the deficits were under- 
standable. We were trying to spend our way 
out of the worst depression of all times. 

In the forties the deficits were even more 
understandable. We were trying to win the 
biggest war of all time, and although ‘ve 
might have financed more of it by higher 
taxes, that’s a “20-20 hindsight’”’ comment. 

But in the fifties? We've had two reces- 
sions, but short, relatively mild ones. The 
Korean war ended long ago. The cold war 
has remained, but this has almost faded into 
an accepted part of our economy. 

Obviously, a key explanation is that we 
have chosen to fight the postwar recessions 
by big increases in Goverriment spending 
instead of quick, big cuts in taxes. The 
giant deficits of the fifties have coincided 
with the recessions of the fifties. At the 
end of the recessions the spending programs 
remain, the budgets get larger and larger. 

Obviously, we have chosen to rely on busi- 
ness booms to balance our budgets. If the 
budget in the year to start next Wednesday 
is balanced, the reason will be not a cut in 
spending, but a spectacular rise in the Treas- 
ury’s tax take out of our fatter paychecks and 
profits. - 

And, also obviously, red ink is likely to 
continue to color our budgets in the sixties— 
unless we seize this moment of boom to fig- 
ure out sounder financial ways to fight the 
recessions of the future than we have the 
recessions of the past. 





British Association for American Studies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25, 1959 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a brief ac- 
count of the conference of the British 
Association for American Studies, held 
in April of this year. 
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This account, prepared by Dr. Bernard 
Crick, is further evidence of the fruitful- 
ness of the exchange program between 
the United Kingdom and this country. 
More than 100 teachers gathered for the 
conference and, in a very intensive pro- 
gram, renewed and expanded their in- 
terest in and knowledge of American 
studies. The account of this conference 
is reassuring to all those who are inter- 
ested in the exchange program with 
other peoples of the world. 

There being no objection, the account 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR AMERICAN STUDIES— 
1959 CONFERENCE 


(By B. R. Crick) 
BACKGROUND 


The British Association for American 
Studies itself arose, it will be remembered, 
out of the series of four conferences, held 
from 1952 to 1955 in Cambridge and Oxford, 
which were sponsored by the U.S. Educa- 
tional Commission in the United Kingdom 
(under the Fulbright Act) and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and which were intended 
to encourage the growth of American sub- 
jects, particularly history, politics, and 
literature, in British universities and schools. 
These conferences lasted between 10 days 
and (a gruelling) 3 weeks; they were con- 
cerned with the teaching of dons or school- 
masters coming to American history and 
literature mostly for the first time. 

After the last of these . meetings, the 
British Association for American Studies 
was founded and has since held its own 3- 
day conferences, which have proved ex- 
tremely lively and well attended gatherings, 
composed mostly of university teachers, 
though some school teachers have attended 
and also a good few adult education lec- 
turers. In 1958 the B.A.AS. received from 
the Rockefeller Foundation a large and well- 
conceived grant intended to aid American 
studies in Great Britain over a 5-year period 
by providing funds for, first, scholarships 
and research in the United States and 
Britain; sécond, the purchase of American 
documentation on microfilm; and third, the 
holding of special conferences. In the same 
year the committee of the B.A.A.S. decided 
that the time was ripe for another full-scale 
conference. A 10-day affair was planned 
and was intended, in part, to bring school 
teachers more fully into the picture than 
the smaller and shorter annual conferences 
had allowed, though by now—in contrast 
to the earlier Fulbright conferences—it was 
a much more developed picture of academic 
teaching and research activity. And 1959, 
it was noted, marked the tenth anniversary 
of the activities of the US. Educational 
Commission in the United Kingdom. 

Such a conference was made possible by 
the ability to pay for the accommodation of 
participants and the administrative expenses 
out of the above-mentioned Rockefeller 
grant, and by the U.S. Educational Commis- 
ssion generously paying the fares and other 
costs for American scholars under Fulbright 
auspices in western Europe (not merely 
Great Britain alone) who were invited to 
lecture at the conference. It should be said 
here that the flexibility of these arrange- 
ments and the entire initiative and control 
left to the BA.AS. itself was appreciatively 
commented upon by participants almost as 
much as the fact of the grants themselves. 
Nothing would have been possible without 
the warm and active support of Dr. W, L. 
Gaines of the U.S. Educational Commission 
in London, and the cultural attaché of the 
American Embassy, Dr. Carl Bode, also gave— 
as ever—invaluable help, as did the librarian 
of the American Library in London, Miss M. 
Haferd, who, in particular, provided an ex- 
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cellent working library and a library exhibi- 
tion for the conference. 


ORGANIZATION 


The enclosed program in its ingenious 
complexity scarcely speaks for itself, but it 
does provide a guide to the ambitious scale 
and range of what went on. Basically the. 
scheme was quite simple. There was to be 
no pedagogic distinction between old hands 
and beginners, no separation of wuni- 
versity from school teachers, or, indeeed, of 
school teachers actually teaching American 
subjects from those only hoping to do so in 
the future. Instead there was to be a wide 
variety of fare intended to broaden every- 
one’s knowledge outside their specialization. 
The assumption was largely correct that the 
great majority of the school teachers present 
would in fact already have some teaching 
knowledge of American history and litera- 
ture—in contrast to the situation in the first 
Fulbright conference in 1952. The emphasis 
seemed very much on broadening and deep- 
ening existing interest and knowledge, and 
thus on demonstrating to those present who 
were talking up such themes at all for the 
first time that there are now serious and 
established—if still small—disciplines of 
American history and literature in the uni- 
versities. Ths alone was obviously an im- 
portant thing for many sixth form teachers 
to realize since they“are, by and large, very 
reluctant to teach their senior pupils sub- 
jects which are not likely to occur in the 
university examination syllabuses for 
schools. 

So the organizing principle was one of 
intellectual rigour mitigated by variety of 
subject and form. The conference was built 
on three main columns and a subsidiary one 
(as shown in the first three pages of the en- 
closed program). ‘There were general lec- 
tures first thing each morning followed by 
syndicate discussions and questions; there 
were special lectures, usually two a day, 
under the three broad heads of history, 
literature, and government; there were 11 
specialized seminars meeting concurrently 
for sessions of 2 hours four times during the 
conference; and, lastly, some evening pro- 
grams of educational or historical films. But 
before describing the operation of this 
scheme, it might be best to say something 
about the clientele of the conference. 


ATTENDANCE 


The conference was advertised by sending 
out about 3,000 individual announcements, 
including the circularizing of their members 
by the Headmasters’ and Headmistresses’ As- 
sociations. Advertisements were also put in 
the Times Educational Supplement, the 
Times Literary Supplement, and the W.E.A. 
Journal, Highway. Some 500 inquiries were 
received, which led to 283 application forms 
being completed and returned, apart from 
those of members of the association (which 
were accepted as of right). Of these 283 ap- 
Pplicants, 164 applied for the history sessions, 
76 for the literature, and 43 for the Govern- 
ment (as will be seen, 114 people attended). 
The following table shows the subject and 
occupation composition of the actual attend- 
ance of the conference. (Graduate students, 
it should be noted, were not invited to apply 
and are not normally members of the asso- 
ciation, although in fact perhaps some half 
dozen graduate students attended the con- 
ference, and are included in the category of 
“miscellaneous.” ) 

= * = + > 

It will be seen that there was a total at- 
tendance of 114, which included 40 existing 
members of the association. It should be 
pointed out that the categories history, 
literature, and government defined the semi- 
nars which people applied to attend. These 
are not necessarily the usual special sub- 
ject of the people concerned, since a few 
studied another discipline for the purpose 
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of the conference; i.e., there were a few peo- 
ple who normally teach Government, who 
studied history, and vice versa, and three 
university geographers, who were not other- 
wise provided for, studied history. 

In addition to the figures shown in the 
above table, there were in attendance the 
11 British tutors; the 16 American lecturers 
(none of whom stayed for the whole time, 
of course, though they were encouraged to 
stay longer than required by their individual 
lectures); and also some half dozen special 
guests for the whole or part of the confer- 
ence, and an equal number of people who 
attended occasional lectures—these were 
mainly American scholars resident in Oxford 
at the time. 

On the application forms the question was 
asked: “Have you taught or made any serious 
study of your specialization chosen above 
(i.e., American history, literature, or govern- 
ment)?” Of those who were finally accepted 
for the conference (although it will be noted 
that this number is larger than those actu- 
ally attending as stated above), 101 answered 
“Yes” to this question and 25 “No.” Thus it 
can be stated that about one-quarter of the 
participants in the conference had not, by 
their own valuation, made any serious study 
of the subject before. As has already been 
said, the conference in its whole conception 
was intended to assume—in contrast to the 
earlier conferences—an existing body of 
study and knowledge, but answering “No” 
to the above question was not made the 
basis of refusing applicants: applicants were 
chosen according to their academic degrees, 
the character and importance of their teach- 
ing post, and their age—i.e. the people were 
chosen according to their present or future 
potential to benefit American studies. 

Of the numbers originally accepted, 35 
withdrew,..of whom only a few were last 
minute illnesses, etc. Most of these places 
were filled from a reserve list of applications, 
but the degree of changeabout and the 
wastage of perhaps 11 places argues that in 
any future conferences a fee should be asked 
from the participants payable at the time of 
application. 

It will be seen from the above table that 
there was a highly satisfactory proportion of 
nonmembers to members; that is, about two- 
thirds of the participants were nonmembers, 
i.e., attended such a conference for the first 
time. It can be surmised from the table 
that while American literature has made 
considerable, indeed remarkable progress 
within the universities, its situation is less 
good relative to history in the schools. 
Literature constituted two-fifths of the total 
attendance at the conference. 

An interesting figure, the significance of 
which may not have been appreciated be- 
fore in the affairs of the association, is the 
attendance of 22 under the category of “adult 
education.” It seems clear, both from these 
figures and from informal discussions at the 
conference, that there is even at the moment 
a considerable interest in topics American in 
English adult education, and that this is 
capable of considerable expansion. Most of 
these adult education participants are of 
course university extra-mural lecturers, so 
the courses can be assumed to be of some 
academic standing. 

In view of the increasing importance of 
the teacher training colleges in English edu- 
cation, since the courses are, within the next 
few years, to be extended from 2 to 8 years, a 
special effort was made to attract teachers 
from these places; but very few applicants 
from training colleges were received. 

* * * * * 
AFTERTHOUGHTS 


There can be little doubt that people com- 
ing to such a conference for the first time 
felt, with a very few exceptions, richly re- 
warded and benefitted by the experience. A 
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very few had obviously hoped for something 
closer to elementary instruction in American 
history, though it had been made quite plain 
from the first announcements that this was 
not the function of the conference. But the 
clear majority of schoolmasters would plainly 
have been put off by such a different type 
of—not conference, but school; the few dis- 
gruntled seemed those who had not pre- 
pared themselves at all beforehand. 

This is not the place for an appraisal of 
the state of American studies in Great Brit- 
ain, but the conference did bring certain is- 
sues into focus. It was very interesting, for 
instance, to hear the amount of talk between 
schoolmasters about to start American 
courses and those already embarked. Some 
of these participants would obviously have 
welcomed some Official discussions or semi- 
nars on such teaching problems, but then 
again, clearly not the majority who preferred 
to discuss educational techniques informally 
and to use the sessions to try out and ex- 
tend their knowledge. One thing did clearly 
emerge from the cellar and common-room 
talk among and with the school teachers: 
their general concern with the supply of 
American books because of their cost, and 
also their difficulty in adapting American 
style textbooks to English school use. 

University teachers of American history 
and literature seemed more established than 
can have been the case in the earlier Pul- 
bright conferences, but again, except at a 
few fortunate places, they had a feeling or 
realization in common that their subjects 
are still underrepresented on their depart- 
mental syllabuses. But the attendance of 
12 university teachers who were not then 
members of the association was very en- 
couraging. 

The political scientists seemed to furnish 
a different case; some fairly substantial 
knowledge of American politics is always de- 
manded in Government courses. Their case 
for expansion is bound up with the under- 
development of political science as a whole 
in most British universities, not with the 
balance of teaching withing existing depart- 
ments. It is noticeable how many articles, 
for instance, on American topics appear in 
Political Studies compared to the historical 
and literary journals. This perhaps makes 
the political scientists, by and large, feel 
less need of the association than do the his- 
torians and literature teachers. 

Social sciences, meaning sociology or psy- 
chology, were almost unrepresented, both in 
participants and program. The absence of 
sociologists from the association is explained 
by similar reasons to those that make the 
membership of political scientists relatively 
small compared to their involvement in 
American topics. So much of modern soci- 
ology is American or uses American methods 
that English sociologists—where they exist 
at all—are already closely in touch with 
American scholars; and, of course, sociology 
is probably the newest and most marginal 
of all serious disciplines in British universi- 
ties. But this is not to say that some voices 
in the conference did not wish to have heard 
some: lectures on modern American social 
thought. But perhaps the timetable was 
full enough already. 

One other factor worthy of note was, as 
seen above, the large attendance of teachers 
in adult education, who constituted just 
under one-fifth of the whole conference. 
These teachers were mostly in university and 
extra-mural courses, and seemed as a group 
exceptionally lively and optimistic in their 
valuations of the demand for more American 
subjects among their audiences. It is to be 
hoped that more will be done in the future 
than has been done in the past the stimulate 
or help the teaching of American subjects in 
adult education. 

If any summary is called for, it is simply 
that there seemed overwhelming agreement 
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among the participants of the conference 
that it had been very successful, that much 
had been learned, and that further meetings 
would be worthwhile, although it should 
be pointed out that the normal conferences 
of the association promise (or threaten) to 
become much larger in any event due to the 
increase in the number of members. Cer- 
tainly the assumption of the conference that 
elementary teaching was no longer needed, 
seemed to have been justified, although it 
is nevertheless true that the systematic, al- 
though fairly advanced, discussions of the 
seminars, seemed to be more appreciated 
than the necessarily rather scattered nature 
of the topics covered by the lecturers. There 
was, in other words, a strong back bench 
feeling that the center of future conferences 
should be the seminar rather than the gen- 
eral lecture. Looking to the future, it was 
also suggested in some quarters, that some-~ 
thing might be done specifically to encour- 
age graduate students either to attend fu- 
ture conferences or to meet together on 
some occasion themselves. 

A final comment on something which is 
now almost taken for granted. On the one 
hand, the great success and enjoyment of 
the conference was undoubtedly due to its 
interdisciplinary character in the syndicates 
and in the whole range of the lively extra- 
curricular discussions and contacts. But, 
on the other hand, there was literally no 
observable sentiment in favor of the inter- 
disciplinary teaching of the American 
studies movement type at either school or 
university level in this country. This is- 
sue was, indeed, raised by Professor Spiller’s 
excellent lecture on “American Studies and 
the Study of America” and was extensively 
discussed. Everyone seemed to agree that 
progress in the study of America should and 
could only be made within the existing aca- 
demic disciplines in Great Britain; but that 
interdisciplinary conferences themselves cre- 
ate an eagerly welcomed broadening of 
perspectives within the established disci- 
plines. The proof of this latter proposition 
seems to be thatyhardened conference goers 
within the normal professional associations 
c. history, literature, and political science, 
all appeared to agree that the conferences 
of the British Association for American 
Studies are the most stimulating and origi- 
nal which they have ever attended. 





Views of NATO Conference by Palmer 
Hoyt, Editor of Denver Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 1 
of the 130 American delegates to the re- 
cent Atlantic Congress of the North At- 
lantic Treaty nations in London was 
Palmer Hoyt, the distinguished publisher 
and editor of the Denver Post. Mr. Hoyt, 
a native of my own State of Oregon, 
served as chariman of the education and 
public information committee of the At- 
lantic Congress. I am happy to report 
that my wife, Maurine, a delegate to the 
NATO meeting, was likewise a member 
of this important committee. 


Mr. Hoyt has returned from the At- 
lantic Congress full of enthusiasm and 
optimism over the wider and more diver- 
sified contracts established among the 14 
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free nations unified in NATO. Because 
NATO is more important than ever as 
the shield and defense of Western 
Europe since the Geneva conferences 
bogged down, I believe that Senators will 
be interested in-reading these thought- 
ful and illuminating observations pub- 
lished by Mr. Hoyt in the Denver Post 
upon his return to that community. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the article entitled “Practical 
Ideas Born in NATO Town Meeting,” 
written by Palmer Hoyt, and published in 
the Denver Post of June 14, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PracrTicaL IpEas Born 1n NATO Town 
MEETING 


(By Palmer Hoyt) 


Last week I returned from an unusual 
meeting, the Atlantic Congress. It was called 
in-London. Six hundred and fifty men and 
women from 14 nations were there. They 
represented nations which had pledged them- 
selves—“their lives and sacred honor’’— 
defend each other against aggression. They 
had signed the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The assembly was without precedent. The 
people there carried no official credentials. 
They were just people. Like me. What they 
were to do, what they were to say would 
move no armies, or start no wars. 

Some called the Congress a “super-plan- 
ning body for NATO.” Others defined it as 
an advisory council. Others accepted it as a 
multi-nation town meeting of private citizens 
to articulate a profound hope for sustained 
peace. I liked the last. That is what it 
seemed to me. 

The most important thing about the At- 
lantic Congress was that it came off at all. 
Such things have not happened under the 
threat of an aggressor. 

The hopeful fact that citizens of 14 free 
and sovereign nations could sit down to- 
gether and taik about the broadening of a 
military system into’ an Atlantic community 
on common cultural and ideological interests 
embellished in my mind an ageless dream: 
The dream of uninterrupted peace. 

To that exent, the fact that the Con- 
gress was held—amid the fretful develop- 
ments of the Cold War—is more important 
than what was said or what was done. 

However, a lot was said and a lot was done. 
Those things were important, too. 

The results of the Congress’ recommen- 
dations and conclusions have been reported 
in the world’s press. 

The proposals for freer trade were rooted 
in reality. So were the pleas for greater 
economic cooperation among members. Who 
could dissent against joint aid programs for 
undeveloped countries? And no voices were 
heard in opposition to demands for more ex- 
tensive educational and intellectual exchange 
among members. 

Not all the results of this extraordinary 
gathering were general. The Congress rec- 
ommended specific action, too. For example, 
it decided to establish a “studies center for 
the Atlantic community,” which would 
“serve as a clearing house and intellectual 
focus” for the alliance. How better could 
the Western Alliance counter Soviet ideo- 
logical warfare than by beefing up an un- 
Official organization within NATO to tell the 
truth? And that, too, was demanded by the 
Congress. 

Many of the delegates took with them 
to London great skepticism. They were pre- 
pared for a meeting characterized largely by 
forensic demonstrations. The assembly was 
made up of people commonly regarded as 
practical—businessmen—legislators, success- 
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ful intellectual leaders and so-called molders 
of opinion. 

There were many reasons to predict that 
the Atlantic Congress would prove to be little 
more than an intellectual children's crusade, 
or another Ford peace ship. But the Con- 
gress did not turn out to be a witless exercise. 

The recommendations hammered into final 
form by the Congress, as suggested above, 
were broad and general. If the constructive 
and forward-looking proposals made by the 
five major committees of the Congress were 
occasionally idealistic, they were more often 
extremely practical. 

For example, in the committee I was as- 
signed to head—that on information and 
education—recommendations were specific 
for governments to strengthen their NATO 
information programs. Why? Obviously, 
unless and until the nationals of participant 
nations understand the obligations and op- 
portunities imposed upon them by the treaty, 
it will be a dead letter. And the people, in 
such a result, could be dead pigeons, too. 

The Congress accepted without reservation 
that “education of the young in the ways 
of collective world order” is the secret to 
NATO’s success. To that end, therefore, the 
students of the educational systems of all 
signatory nations must understand the 
charge of article 5 in the treaty, whereby 
“the allied peoples promise to fight, and, if 
need be, give their lives for one another if 
any one of them is attacked.”’ 

One mission, therefore, of NATO—as inter- 
preted by the Atlantic Congress duly assem- 
bled in England’s ancient capital—is to focus 
the attention of free peoples upon such obli- 
gations. No more. No less. 

The conference was not all beer and skit- 
tles. It met under some strain. The Ice- 
landers stayed away, still peeved by their 
conflict with the British over fishing rights 
covering the offshore waters of their island. 

De Gaulle jolted the Congress and embar- 
rassed the French delegation by his insist- 
ence upon a more equal sharing of atomic 
secrets. 

Offsetting the family disputes, however, 
was the encouraging news that the Russians 
were highly displeased. They were out- 
spoken in their annoyance. 

Quotations from Pravada and Izvestia 
were widely distributed among the dele- 
gates, giving support to the view that per- 
haps the Congress was more meaningful 
than they had dreamed it would be. 

There were two official languages for the 
Congress, English and French. Instantane- 
ous translations were available. Because all 
delegates understood one language or the 
other, communication was established. 

It became clear at once that if communi- 
cation between like-minded people can be 
established, understanding results; and 
when understanding is present, conclusions 
may be drawn: ergo, from conclusions, com- 
monly comprehended, agreements are pos- 
sible. 

I drew one disquieting conclusion from 
all this—disquieting to Americans: The 
Europeans present enjoyed practical famil- 
iarity with two or more languages, the Amer- 
icans (with pitifully few exceptions) under- 
stood but one tongue—their own. 

Thus one of the great problems of Amer- 
ican education must be the proper teaching 
of foreign languages. 

The congress was opened on Friday, June 
5, with the full panoply of the crown. 

To @ westerner with no background in 
court affairs, the march of the regally uni- 
formed Welsh trumpeters and the gaily- 
bedecked Queen’s Guard were reminiscent 
of Gilbert and Sullivan so recently displayed 
at Central City. 

But the Queen, Her Majesty, was one all 
could demand of royalty. Her speech of 
welcome was a classic in simplicity and 
logic. To me a line from the speech set the 
tone for the congress. 
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“The success of this congress,” Queen 
Elizabeth said, “will depend on the sim- 
plicity of its recommendations and the 
clarity of its ideas.” 

Now, one final and personal observation: 

If the delegates to the Atlantic Congress, 
the first such congress, fell short of that 
charge, they at least tried. And their 
failure or success could, one day, be meas- 
ured in the toll of war or in the blessings 
of peace. 





Address by Basil Dean to Western Airlines 
Inaugural Banquet, Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1959 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the close 
ties of warm friendship which have 
bound the United States and Canada 
over the years dramatically illustrate 
-how nations can enjoy peaceful coexist- 
ence if it is based upon mutual trust and 
understanding. 

I am in receipt of an address delivered 
before the Western Airlines inaugural 
banquet at Calgary, Alberta, on June 2, 
by Basil Dean, publisher of the Calgary 
Herald and president of the Calgary 
Chamber of Commerce. I am indebted 
to my good friend, A. E. Cahlan, an out- 
standing newspaper publisher in Las 
Vegas, Nevada, who forwarded me Mr. 
Dean’s comments. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AppREsS TO WESTERN AIRLINES INAUGURAL 
Banquet, CALGARY, ALBERTA, JUNE 2, 1959, 
By Bast. DEAN, PUBLISHER OF THE CALGARY 
HERALD, AND PRESIDENT, CALGARY CHAMBER 
or COMMERCE 


I hope my fellow citizens of Calgary will 
not object if I address my remarks tonight 
principally to our very distinguished visitors 
from across the border. I would like, if I 
may, to tell them something about the coun- 
try which is today proud to have them as its 
guests. 

Sometime yesterday afternoon, our visitors 
flew over one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena in the history of Western civiliza- 
tion. I refer, of course, to the 49th parallel, 
the western boundary between Canada and 
the United States. It is remarkable because 
We pay so little attention to it. In many 
places, it would be almost impossible to find 
it without a careful survey. At those points 
where it is marked, it is marked chiefly by 
the presence of those very friendly officials 
performing duties on both sides of it, who, 
it seems to me, spend most of their time 
making sure that visitors feel welcome when 
they move from one side of the border to the 
other. Neither of us has found it necessary 
te defend this border for almost 150 years. 
In fact, I am told that it was necessary for 
the governments of the two countries to 
agree to waive the provisions of a treaty well 
over 100 years old in order to permit the 
our respective nations to move 
ip the St. Lawrence Seaway as part of the 
celebrations this summer. These 
ps are, of course, armed, and our two 
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countries agreed long since that we would 
not maintain armed vessels on the Great 
Lakes. 

But although by common consent we min- 
imize, as far as possible, the inconveniences 
which this boundary line might otherwise 
create, nevertheless, it is there. When our 
visitors crossed it, they moved into another 
country—technically a foreign country, al- 
though the words “foreign” and “alien” 
seem quite inappropriate when you are dis- 
cussing the relationship between Canada 
and the United States. This is a different 
country—different in spite of all the mani- 
fold similarities—from the one which lies on 
the other side of the 49th parallel. We are, 
of course, very much alike. We are prob- 
ably more alike than any other two nations 
on earth, and certainly we can boast with 
some pride that we get along better to- 
gether than any other two national neigh- 
bors. We share the heritage of the English- 
speaking peoples. Many of the things which 
are done differently im Canada from the 
way they are done in England or Australia 
or New Zealand, can be traced to the in- 
fluences of the North American environ- 
ment. We have both contrived to become 
independent of the British Government, 
though by rather different means. You 
dispensed with them in 1776; we, being 
either less impatient or more slow-witted, 
waited until 1867, and even then did not 
go quite as far. That is why the personal 
representative of Her Majesty the Queen, 
in the person of His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Alberta, is sitting in an hon- 
ored place at this gathering tonight; and 
that is why he was saluted with the national 
anthem when he entered this room. You 
see, by 1867 King George III had long since 
gone to his reward, and by that time it 
was not necessary for us to take quite such 
drastic steps as you did. 

We are thus in our usual situation of be- 
ing a half-way house between the United 
Kingdom and the United States. In a re- 


cent satirical revue called My Fair Lady, 


produced by the students of McGill Uni- 
versity in Montreal, one of the characters 
was made to observe that Canadians spend 
half their time explaining to the Americans 
that they are not British, and the other 
half explaining to the British that they 
are not Americans, and consequently have 
no time left to be Canadians. 

One thing that should be said about Can- 
ada is that there is a good deal of it. There 
is in fact, over 3,800,000 square miles of it. 
The province you are now visiting, Alberta, 
is in itself quite substantial. I hesitate to 
say this, considering the origins of some of 
our visitors, but it is mecessary for me to 
point out that Alberta has 366,000 square 
miles—or almost, and I say this with trepi- 
dation, almost 100,000 square miles more 
than Texas. Later on this week, you will 
be visiting Edmonton. Down here, in what 
we in Calgary like to regard as the balmy 
south, we always think of Edmonton as a 
northerly city. But there is a great deal 
more of Alberta lying north of Edmonton 
than there is lying south of it. And there 
is a very great deal of Canada, which few 
of us I am ashamed to say have ever seen, 
lying north of the Alberta boundary. And 
when you place alongside these enormous 
areas our relatively very small population— 
only about 17 million—you have one of the 
clues to the national character of Canada. 
There are only about four of us to every 
square mile of territory we have. But of 
course we aren’t scattered evenly over our 
territory. Most of us live in a narrow ribbon 
running about 200 miles north of the United 
States boundary; in fact, it was once re- 
marked by a cynical observer that Canada 
is a nation 3,000 miles long and two rail- 
way tracks wide, because naturally most of 
the established settlements lie along the 
routes of the two main transcontinental rail- 
ways. 
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You have about 10 times as many people 
as we have, and your annual production 
is about 15 times as great as ours. It is only 
natural, then, that we sometimes feel 
dwarfed by our great, and wealthy, and 
thank God friendly neighbor. And here is 
another clue to the national character of 
Canada. We are the next-door neighbors not 
only of the most powerful nation on earth, 
but of the most powerful nation in the 
history of mankind. Because of our prox- 
imity, and because of the wealth of social 
and personal and political and commercial 
and economic contacts that we have, we 
think we know a good deal about you; at 
least we think we know a good deal more 
about you than anybody else does. And in 
our hearts, we know that the fact that we 
are still here, still masters of our own des- 
tiny, still politically independent, still a sep- 
arate nation, with our own institutions, our 
own culture and our own society, is perhaps 
the most striking single example of the sin- 
cerity of the American belief in freedom and 
in friendship. 

I would like to remind you of some obser- 
vations made in India a few years ago by our 
then Prime Minister, Mr. St. Laurent, who 
was on a world tour. Some Indians were 
quizzing him about what they described as 
American imperialism. He said to them, 
quite simply, “You must remember that I 
come from Canada. And the existence of 
Canada in itself is a sufficient. denial that 
the United States is imperialist in the sense 
that you are trying to make out” I believe it 
was generally felt in Washington that these 
observations had been of considerable assist- 
ance to U.S. policy in Southeast Asia at the 
time. . 

I said a few moments earlier that one of 
the clues to the Canadian national character 
could be found in our consciousness of our 
proximity to such a powerful neighbor. The 
effects of this proximity are exceedingly com- 
plex; they have been the subject of much 
learned study, and I do not propose to be- 
labor you with any close examination to- 
night. However, one of the most obvious of 
them is the influence of the United States 
upon the way we live. Our standards of 
living are for all practical purposes con- 
trolled by your standards. In the first place, 
the state of the American economy has a 
direct and immediate effect on the state of 
the Canadian economy. In the _ second 
place, we tend to take it for granted that 
whatever in the way of physical, material 
benefits and the creature comforts you en- 
joy, we should enjoy too. A worker in the 
Chrysler plant at Windsor, Ontario, sees no 
reason why he should not enjoy precisely the 
same living standards as his exact counter- 
part in the Chrysler plant just a mile across 
the river in Detroit. 

Now, obviously, any standard of living is 
the product of a combination of people, 
skills, and resources. We have far fewer 
people. And this yearning of Canadians, 
accentuated by the fact that we are exposed 
constantly to all the reflections of your way 
of life as expressed in television, movies, 
magazines, and so on, to enjoy the same kind 
of material comforts that you do, exerts a 
constant pressure upon us. It always seems 
to me extraordinary that we come as close as 
we do to matching the kind of life that 
citizens of the United States are able to en- 
joy. As you probably know,-our living stand- 
ards are second only to yours in the whole 
world. 

But this is not so easily achieved as it 
might appear. We depend, far more than 
you, on trade with the rest of the world for 
the living standards which we enjoy. Per- 
haps a very few figures will illustrate what 
I mean. 

Last year, the gross national product of 
the United States was $437 billion. Of this, 
you sold abroad by way of goods and services, 
just over $22 billion, or near enough 5 per- 
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cent. You imported under $21 billion worth 
of goods and services, or again, roughly, 5 
percent. 

But contrast this picture with ours. Our 
gross national product in 1958 was $32 billion. 
Our exports of goods and services were 
slightly under $5 billion, or about 15 per- 
cent; our imports were slightly over $5 bil- 
lion, or again about 15 percent. In other 
words, exports are three times as important 
to us as they are to you. 

To put it another way, you had to export 
only $131 worth of goods for every American. 
We had to export nearly $300 worth of goods 
for every Canadian. To sustain our standard 
of living, we had to find the foreign cur- 
rency, most of it U.S. dollars, to buy $300 
worth of imports for every Canadian; you 
found it necessary to import only $123 worth 
of goods for every American. 

Our trade with the United States alone 
works out this way: The average American 
bought $17 worth of Canadian goods last 
year; the average Canadian bought $210 
worth of American goods last year. 

The most important consequence of this 
contrast is that while, to a considerable de- 
gree, the economy of the United States can 
afford te live on the domestic market, ig- 
noring markets in other parts of the world, 
Canada cannot do any such thing without 
running the risk of an unprecedented “eco- 
nomic disaster; and since our price struc- 
ture is very closely geared to yours, of 
necessity, we must always face the problem 
that while you might price yourselves out 
of many world markets with only minor 
economic consequences, the same results im- 
posed on the Canadian economy would spell 
for us something not far short of ruin. That 
is the chief reason’ why economic policies 
pursued in Washington are invariably viewed 
from this side of the border with great ap- 
prehension. What may often seem to the 
U.S. Government to be a minor trade meas- 
ure designed to sustain an American in- 
dustry from temporary dislocation by sur- 
pluses in the market may quite often result 
in the severest possible consequences to a 
similar Canadian industry which has been 
relying for its welfare on exports to the 
United States. This has happened in the re- 
cent past in quite a number of instances, 
and I, therefore, hope that you will endeavor 
to be as patient with us as you can when 
_ we sometimes seem to you to be making a 
lot of fuss about nothing. 

I think, in all fairness, I should add that 
many of these problems would be a great 
deal worse were it not-for the unfailing sym- 
pathy and understanding with which repre- 
sentations from the Government of Canada 
on such matters are received by your Gov- 
ernment in Washington. Whatever happens, 
we can always rest assured of one thing— 
that the United States is not really trying 
to hurt us, and if we sometimes do get hurt, 
as we do, it is beeause that aspect of the 
matter had never occurred to anyone in- 
volved in making a particular decision. 

From the beginnings of our history in this 
country, we have had to face the problems 
of a curious and inconvenient geography. 
Many of these problems, would disappear 
if we had more people, but with the num- 
ber of people we have, they continue to bé 
severe. From the beginnings of Canada’s 
existence as an independent member of the 
Commonwealth, we have had to make sacri- 
fices in the interests of the political and 
economic coherence of our country. We 
hhave had to endeaver to force our trade into 
East-West patterns within Canada, because 
for a variety of reasons, some of them in- 
volved with American economic policy, and 
others involved with our own sense of na- 
tionhood, it has not been possible for trade 
to follow the natural pattern of movement 
north to south and vice versa. In this sense, 
it is a paradox that Canada exists at all, 
and it is probably true to say that it exists 
only because a succession of Canadian 
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statesmen, from our first prime minister Sir 
John A. MacDonald on down, have been de- 
termined to make it work, and have been 
supported in this resolve by the Canadian 
people. 

And although, as I said earlier, in many 
respects we live very much the way that you 
do, as you have seen for yourselves, there 
are some subtle differences in the way we 
go about things which are important to an 
understanding of the relationships between 
us. While, in a very general sense, your 
political institutions and ours develop from 
@ common root, the British parliamentary 
system, the course of history has caused 
them to develop on somewhat different lines. 
You have a written Constitution, in which 
the divisions of authority among the three 
main branches of government are very care- 
fully defined, and you have a Supreme Court 
whose primary function is to make sure that 
dividing lines between the three branches 
are kept clearly defined. We are not quite 
so precise in these matters. We have a 
written Constitution of a sort called the 
British North America Act. But all it really 
does is to define the areas in which the Fed- 
eral parliament may legislate on the one 
hand, and the areas in which the provincial 
legislatures may legislate on the other hand. 
Within these areas, each legislature is 
supreme and sovereign, and may enact any 
laws it chooses without interference by the 
courts. We have nothing, so far, remotely 
resembling your Bil! of Rights, although the 
present government of Canada is endeavoring 
to enact something of the kind. We think 
we enjoy pretty much the same degree of 
freedom that you do, but the difference is 
that our freedoms aren’t spelled out in stat- 
utory form as yours are. We enjoy them, 
in the main, by virtue of precedent and 
tradition going back into the roots of the 
Anglo-Saxon heritage which both our coun- 
tries share. 

One of the aspects of this heritage which I 
am quite sure we have inherited from Great 
Britain is the talent for muddling through. 
For example, this British North America act 
to which I have just referred, was’ originally 
a statute of the parliament in Westminster 
establishing the Dominion of Canada. Until 
a few years ago, if we wanted to amend it, the 
procedure was for the Canadian Parliament 
to pass a resolution and then ask the Houses 
of Parliament in London if they would be 
good enough to make the necessary amend- 
ments. This they invariably did with a good 
deal of courtly ceremony. Ten years ago, 
we decided that it did not befit our style and 
dignity as a sovereign nation to have to go 
to some other country to get our constitu- 
tion amended, so.the Canadian Parliament 
made a declaration that henceforth we in- 
tended to amend the constituiton ourselves. 
What we had unfortunately forgotten was 
that the British North American act affects 
both Federal and Provincial rights, and ob- 
viously, therefore, the provincial legislatures 
must have something to say about amend- 
ments. For the last 10 years we have never 
succeeded in working out any machinery for 
amending our constitution, and what we 
would do if it became essential to amend any 
part of it, nobody knows. 

Pretty much the same set of circumstances 
‘surrounds the question of a Canadian na- 
tional flag. For some years after we became 
& sovereign dominion, we simply used the 
Union Jack, which, of course, is also the 
flag of- the United Kingdom. Over the suc- 
ceeding decades, however, a practice grew 
up of fiying the Red Ensign—that is, the red 
flag with the Union Jack in one corner and 
“the Canadian coat of arms in another cor- 
ner—as the flag of Canada. A few years ago, 
our government announced that it would be 
appropriate to fly this as the Canadian flag 
until such time as we had designed a proper 
flag of our own. Ever since that time, we 
have been arguing about what sort of flag 
Wwe ought to have and we haven’t come any- 
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where near to settling the argument yet. 
However, nowadays we all fly the Red Ensign, 
at least in English-speaking Canada, and no 
great harm seems to have come of it. 

Then, too, we have had a little trouble de- 
ciding upon a national anthem. Whatever 
else Canadians may disagree about, they are 
all agreed on their loyalty to the Crown, so 
we sing or play “God Save the Queen” on all 
ceremonial occasions. We also have another 
anthem, a sort of semiofficial national an- 
them, “O Canada,” which you have already 
heard sung. The one drawback to this one 
is that at the moment it has at least three 
different sets of words, and we cannot really 
agree on which set of words is the proper 
set. However, we don’t feel too badly about 
this, since we understand that it took you 
until 1931 to declare that the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” was your official national anthem, 
and since you had presumably been thinking 
about this ever since 1776, or at least since 
1812 when Francis Scott Key wrote it, we 
feel we have plenty of time to spare, since we 
could scarcely have been expected to get 
started on the problem until 1867; and, on 
the same basis as yours, this would take us 
until the year 2040 before it could be argued 
that there was any real urgency about it. 

Now, as you will have observed, this has 
been a very disjointed and superficial study 
of just one or two aspects of the country you 
are visiting, and of its relationships with 
your own country. I have not, for example, 
even touched on the large and sometimes 
difficult problem of continental defense, and 
I have not touched on it for one reason 
which seems good to me: and that is that 
in defense, there is no doubt in my mind 
whatever that we stand or fall together, and 
in the light of the job which the defense 
forces of our two countries are required to 
do, any private discussions we may get into 
about the best way of doing it, or who is to 
be in charge, are exceedingly insignificant. 





Here’s Why Farmers Are Leaving Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years there have been many statements 
uttered—some in the nature of partisan 
attacks—on the subject of farmers leav- 
ing the farms. It has been said by some 
that Government policies have been re- 
sponsible for an exodus; and others, just 
as firmly, deny that farm policies or 
programs have been the reason. 

Regardless of what causes the move- 
ment of farmers from the farms, no one 
can contradict the fact that there has 
been movement away from agriculture. 

In the future, Mr. Speaker, I will dwell 
at length on this subject and will pre- 
sent to the House some statistics on 
movement of farmers from the farms. 
For the present, I would like to call to 
the attention of every Member of this 
House—and the other body—a pertinent 
article on the subject which appeared in 
Successful Farming magazine for July. 

At this time I would like to quote from 
the article: 

Here’s Wuy Farmers Are LEAVING Farms 
(By R. K. Bliss, former director, Extension 
Service, Iowa State College) 

We often hear the statement that Gov- 
ernment policies concerning agriculture are 
driving farmers from their farms. 
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The facts are: Government political poll- 
cies of either party have had little to do 
with farmers shifting to other occupations, 
to towns and cities. But changes in farm- 
ing methods, machinery, power, and tech- 
nical know-how have had a great deal to do 
with it. Here’s why: — 

Output per man—up: Principal cause of 
farmers leaving agriculture has been greater 
farm power and bigger and more efficient 
farm machinery. Farming today is a far 
ery from the day when 2 horses pulled a 
14-inch walking plow. I recall plowing 90 
acres one spring with 3 horses pulling an 
18-inch walking plow. I believe that was 
the largest plow in our neighborhood at that 
time. 

You know what a modern tractor hitched 
to a four-plow gang can do today. 

Electricity enables farmers to do chores 
more quickly. Nowadays electricity lights 
buildings, pumps water, milks cows, grinds 
feed, keeps little pigs warm, and does many 
other things to make farmwork more effi- 
cient. Pushbutton methods of feeding live- 
stock are reducing the time of getting the 
job done still further. 

These are the real reasons why 11 million 
people have left farms during the past quar- 
ter of a century. With more power and 
better machinery, they were not needed in 
food production. Anyone who argues that 
Government policies are principally respon- 
sible for the farmer exodus simply lacks 
understanding of the fundamental reasons 
why more food is being produced by fewer 
people. 

The farm family has not grown larger— 
but the family farm has to be much larger 
in order to keep the farm family busy. 

Production per acre—up: Increased tech- 
nical know-how has sharply increased per- 
acre yields. 

Example: In 1933—-the year before the 
crop adjustment program was started—U'S. 
farmers harvested almost 2.4 billion bushels 
of corn from almost 106 million acres. In 
1958 U.S. farmers harvested almost 3.8 bil- 
lion bushels of corn from a little over 73 
million acres—almost 33 million acres less 
than in 1933. 

Production per animal—up: Great prog- 
ress has been made in the economical pro- 
duction of livestock products. Fewer ani- 
mals are now lost by disease. Hog cholera 
and tuberculosis can be controlled. Animal 
parasites and flies are under better control. 

Better combinations of balanced supple- 
ments, including stilbestrol, are producing 
more beef on less feed at less cost. The 
advances in beef production have been al- 
most as remarkable as the advances in crop 
production. 

Costs of hog production are being reduced 
through better feeding, disease control, and 
increased number of pigs produced per sow. 

Herd improvement associations, progeny 
testing, proved sires, artificial insemination 
associations, and better feeding methods 
have resulted in sharply increasing milk 
production per cow. 

Fewer hens are producing more eggs on less 
feed. With modern equipment hens are lay- 
ing eggs the year around, 

Adding the ups: The foregoing develop- 
ments have made it possible for fewer people 
to produce more food—thus displacing mil- 
lions of farm workers. The United States 
is going through a genuine agricultural revo- 
lution and the end is not yet. More adjust- 
ments will have to be made which will in- 
evitably make some people unhappy—but 
this appears to be the way of progress. 

At the present time about 45 percent of the 
‘United States farms are producing about 91 
percent of the national agricultural products 
that are marketed. The 55 percent of the 
farmers who produce the other 9 percent 
must get part-time work or move entirely 
to other employment in order to better their 
financial situation. They have not been 
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helped much, if at all, by past price support 
programs—because they have little to sell. 
The more grain, wheat, or cotton a farmer 
has to sell, the more he has been helped by 
price support. 

The rural development program began a 
few years ago by the Government is designed 
to help the low-income farmer. But the low- 
income farmer is more of a community and 
social problem than a farm problem. The 
fact is that a large number of these low- 
income farmers get more income from work 
off the farm than they earn from their farms. 
What they need is an opportunity to earn 
a better living. 

The foregoing are some of the things 
that should be kept in mind in the continu- 
ing farm debate. . 

Let us get away from the old shopworn 
cliche that political policies—cither Demo- 
crat or Republican policies—have been prin- 
cipally responsible for driving farmers from 
farms. 





Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I have 
stood before this body on many occasions 
to voice my disapproval of certain facets 
of our foreign aid program. Although 
favoring aid to our real allies I have 
called for a reevaluation of our approach 
to foreign aid to avoid scattering mis- 
directéd dollars to the four winds at the 
expense of American taxpayers. 


In a candid editorial entitled “Yes, We 
Do Favor Foreign Aid,” the Manchester 
(N.H.) Union Leader cites the need for 
foreign aid which is dictated by common- 
sense. ‘Phis is a very informative and 
revealing editorial. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Yes, We Do Favor Forericn Arp 


Tt is indeed encouraging news that the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
approved a requirement that the President 
formulate a plan for reducing and eventu- 
ally eliminating outright gifts of economic 
aid to foreign nations. This, and another 
amendment requiring the administration to 
remove some of the air of secrecy from foreign 
aid spending, is at least in part a tribute to 
the hard work of “opponents” of foreign aid. 

So much has been written in these cole 
umns about inefficiency, corruption, and mis- 
use of funds in the foreign aid program that 
the impression may have been created that 
we oppose all foreign aid in principle. This 
is not at all true, and this might be a good 
time to try to clarify this newspaper’s posi- 
tion. 

When this newspaper condemns foreign 
aid, we refer specifically to the program 
as currently constituted. While we sincerely 
believe that the present foreign aid program 
is largely illogical and has created as many 
problems as it has solved, we just as firmly 
believe that there are circumstances in which 
foreign aid can be used to promote the best 
interests of this country. 
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We emphasized the latter, for it is ob- 
vious that foreign aid has ceased to be a 
tool of our foreign policy and has become, 
instead, what Eugene Castle describes as 
“The Great Giveaway.” Foreign aid is not 
at all a new concept. It has been used— 
and used profitably—by nations throughout 
the entire course of history. 

This newspaper has asked only that the 
foreign aid program be of manageable size 
and reasonable concept. We believe foreign 
aid should be just that—aid. We do not 
believe we should require a readjustment of 
the whole economy of the recipient nation, 
but rather, we favor a program whereby aid 
would be given for carefully-scrutinized 
programs which have a good chance of suc- 
ceeding. 

It is the height of the ridiculous to as- 
sume that the United States can forever 
support the economies of 70-odd nations 
without suffering irreparable harm to its 
own economy. There probably will always 
be some poverty in this world, and foreign 
aid distributed in helter-skelter fashion will 
not change that fact. We can help under- 
developed countries attain higher standards 
of living, but we cannot do the job for 
them. 

This newspaper also insists that foreign 
aid be dictated by common sense. For ex- 
ample, we oppose military aid to most Latin 
American countries, but favor substantial 
military aid for Korea, Nationalist China, 
and Turkey. 

As has been pointed out in these columns 
repeatedly, the-vast foreign aid bureaucracy 
is entirely unnecessary—or at least will be 
when we shift from outright gifts to care- 
fully calculated loans. Such loans should 
be requested by the recipient nation—not 
forced upon it—for projects which, although 
carefully considered in advance by the 
United States, are nevertheless indigenous 
projects, ‘ 

One result of what we propose, of course, 
would be the abolishment of the ICA, that 
vast self-perpetuating bureaucracy which 
has become a law unto itself, and whose sole 
purpose for existing seems to be to formu- 
late new plans for giving away the tax- 
payers’ money. Foreign aid should be 
directly handled by the State Department 
and the Defense Department and controlled 
closely by Congress. 

Thus, it is possible_to favor foreign aid, 
in principle, without regarding as acceptable 
the monstrosity we have created throug 
past blunders. : 





Grants Without Strings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25, 1959 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an ex- 
cellent article entitled “Grants Without 
Strings,” written by Roger A. Freeman. 
The article suggests that a change from 
our present system of over 100 programs 
of Federal aid to the States to a system 
of nonearmarked grants or tax shar- 
ing—similar to the recent change in 
Great Britain—could serve to preserve 
State and local autonomy while main- 
gg Federal-State financial coopera- 

on. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Grants WirHout Srrincs—SHovuLD UNITED 
States, Lixe Brrrain, Give Srates, CITies 
NONEARMARKED FUNDS, THUS PRESERVING 
AUTONOMY? 

(By Roger A. Freeman") 

The British Government, on April 1, 1959, 
combined a dozen Exchequer grants to local 
authorities—for education, health, child care, 
fire protection, etc—into a general, non- 
earmarked grant totaling £393 million ($1.1 
billion) im the. fiscal year 1959-60... The 
Government funds, together with locally 
raised moneys, are now being allocated 
among the various local services at the 
discretion of 147 county and county bor- 
ough councils. 

This shift from programmatic to fiscal 
grants, adopted after long and lively debates 
in and out of Parliament, is a significant 
change in central-local government relations 
with far-reaching implications. Nonear- 
marked payments to local authorities are 
not a new invention and have been used 
in a small way before. The British Gov- 
ernment employed them in 1929 to compen- 
sate counties for certain property tax 
exemptions. 

Australia and Canada have paid subsidies 
to state and provincial government for sev- 
eral decades. Many American States chan- 
nel a percentage of State-collected taxes to 
counties, cities, and towns. New York, in 
1946, adopted the Moore plan which allo- 
cates graduated per capita grants to cities 
and towns. The U.S. Government used 
general grants in 1836-37 to distribute an 
accumulated Treasury surplus among the 
States. 

The relative advantages of programmatic 
grants on the one hand and fiscal (non- 
earmarked or general) grants on the other 
have been discussed from time to time in 
the United States, as the number and 
amounts of programmatic grants kept in 
creasing. From insignificant sums prior to 
1930, Federal payments to States and local- 
ities grew to $2.6 billion in 1952 and are 
shown at $7.1 billion in the U.S. budget for 
1960. The number of programs exceeded 60 
in 1952 and now runs well over a hundred. 

This rapid expansion of programmatic 
grants has resulted in increasing Federal 
direction of State and local activities. Un- 
conditional, fiscal grants have been sug- 
gested as an alternative to this growing cen- 
tralization. Because the arguments for and 
against fiscal grants in Great Britain and 
the United States are quite similar, it may 
be interesting to compare the highlights of 
the parliamentary debates with parallel con- 
troversies in the United States. 

The Government white paper, published 
on July 10, 1957, declared it “a purpose of 
the changes to give local authorities greater 
freedom in the spending of their money.” 

The Ministers of Housing and Local Gov- 
ernment and of Education (Henry Brooke 
and Geoffrey Lloyd) and their parliamentary 
secretaries presented the case in the House 
of Commons as follows: 

There is a fairly widespread agreement 
that there is too much interference by 
Whitehall in local affairs and that local 
government is declining in status and ef- 
fectiveness. The Government believes that 





2 Mr, Freeman, vice president of the Insti- 
tute for Social.Science Research in Washing- 
ton, D.C., has served on the research staff of 
President Eisenhower’s Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, of the White 
House Conference on Education, and in the 
Executive Office of the President. He was 
assistant to the Governor of Washington 
State for 6 years. . 


an important cause of that decline is the 
growing reliance of local authorities on 
special exchequer grants. The main trouble 
with specific grants is that they must in- 
evitably undermine the responsibility of 
local authorities for allocating their total 
resources in accordance with their own judg- 
ment of the needs of their area. The pur- 
Pose of the proposals is to strengthen the 
character of local government in the hope 
that the general grant will bring greater 
cohesion of purpose. The programmatic 
grants encouraged disintegration of the 
(county) councils into functional eommit- 
tees while now decisions will have to be made 
by the council as a whole. 

The Ministers emphasized that there was 
no intention of reducing the total amount 
of grants or even to freeze them at their 
present level, tHfat this was not an economy 
measure but ohe of transferring decisions on 
relative urgency of local needs to local au- 
thorities. 

This recalls the statement which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Winston 
Churchill, made in proposing unconditional 
grants in 1929: “It is the considered policy 
of his majesty’s government to convert the 
system of percentage grants into a system of 
block [general] grants, that is to say, to pay 
definite sums instead of percentages to the 
local authorities, to give those authorities 
increased discretionary powers, to make them 
responsible for any extravagance or any un- 
duly bold enterprise to which they may com- 
mit themselves, and to give them 100 percent 
of any economies they may themselves be 
able to effect.” 

The labor party strongly opposed the 
change to-general grants in 1957 and 1958. 
Members charged that the block grant would 
mean that the battle was going to be trans- 
ferred from one between the minister and 
the treasury or between the ministry and 
the local authority to a battle conducted on 
the floor of the council chamber. Those 
interested in education, health services, child 
care or fire protection were going to have 
to battle for what they could get out of the 
general grant. It was held that decisions 
affecting the national welfare could not be 
left to the discretion of local officials. 

Their main complaint was, however, that 
general grants would, in the long run, mean 
less spending on these services. Under the 
percentage system, which was in effect for 
40 years, local authorities received from the 
Exchequer £60 for every £40 they raised from 
local sources, with a slight adjustment for 
local property taxes. This system of open- 
end grants acted as a powerful incentive to 
boost local taxes which in turn increased 
Exchequer grants. Closed-end grants com- 
puted by general and school-age population 
and other objective factors would offer no 
such. premium for greater spending because 
all amounts beyond the government funds 
would have to come from local taxes. 

This argument has validity. It is easier 
to convince a taxpayer or local official of the 
need for spending $1 of local money if this 
means getting $2.50 in local benefits. In 
Britain, as in the United States, spending 
from local taxes is closely scrutinized but 
central government funds are widely re- 
garded as “ -” They come from the in- 
exhaustible national treasury, are paid by 
somebody else and cost the local taxpayer 
nothing. Thus public spending is likely to 
rise more rapidly under an incentive system 
than with closed-end formula grants. 

The percentage system has led to the 
strange situation whereby areas with greater 
economic capacity and higher levels of tax- 
ing and spending received relatively larger 
government aid than low-income sections. 
This is equalization in reverse. Fiscal grants 
based on will cut down the 
amounts going to wealthier counties and give 
the poorer counties relatively more. It might 
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appear paradoxical that this change was pro- 
posed by the Conservatives and opposed by 
the Labor party.* 

The fiercest resistance to the general grants 
proposal came from the educational associa- 
tions, which called it “an economy measure 
directed against education,” and expressed 
fear that the new system would spell dis- 
aster for the education service. They stated 
they would be opposed even if sufficient 
money were provided in the grant because 
they could not be sure of getting it for edu- 
cation. 

Education has been receiving more than 
four-fifths of the combined grants—not in- 
cluding grants for housing, police, etc., 
which will be continued. Some local author- 
ities, the teachers felt, might now allocate 
a larger share of the funds to other services. 
Teachers naturally exert some influence over 
education committees but harbor a profound 
distrust of county councils. There is no 
evidence whether this feeling is mutual. 

The percentage system provided a reward 
for the good authorities, that is, those which 
spend more. Under the new system all ex- 
penditures in excess of the grants have to 
be raised locally without an incentive. 

The teachers’ concern was in no way as- 
suaged when the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government denied that the quality 
of education depended on how much one 
spent on it. 

The parliamentary secretary to the Min- 
istry of Education illustrated the undesirable 
effects of programmatic grants in the House 
of Commons on July 29, 1957, by saying that 
“local education committes in general are 
showing an increasing capacity to forge 
rather closer links with the Ministry than 
with their respective county councils or 
county boroughs.” 

This trend toward a “vertical functional 
autocracy” has also been observed in the 
United States. Joseph E. McLean, in an 
article “Threat to Responsible Rule,”* de- 
scribed how “the loyalty of the specialist is 
primarily to the function rather than to a 
general responsible authority’ and runs 
“from the specialist in Washington to his 
counterpart in Squeedunk and back.” This 
cooperation weakens the position of the gov- 
ernor, mayor, legislature, city council or 
county commissioners, and “may have a 
divisive, not to say disintegrating, effect on 
government as a whole and society.”’. As 
other writers, Mr. McLean saw one of the 
reasons for this tendency in the growth of 
programmatic grants. 

Wallace S. Sayre recently pointed out that, 
“The educational bureaucracy seeks to iso- 
late the school district and itself from the 
other institutions of local government 
(mayors, councils, boards of supervisors, 
other administrative agencies such as police, 
welfare, local courts) as a way of achieving 
optimum autonomy.” ¢ 

The separation of education from the rest 
of local government is almost universal in 
the United States with the exception of some 
parts on the eastern seaboard. Political sci- 
entists generally hold this to be detrimental 
to responsible government. But Ernest A. 
Engelbert found that, “The educators feel 
that the proposals of the political scientist 
to bring the function of education into the 
framework of general government would put 
education at the distadvantage and mercy of 





2 However, a parallel exists in the United 
States: The Eisenhower administration has 
proposed equalization grants for education 
while the Democratic proposals generally 
favor per capita grants. 

*National Municipal Review, September 
1951, p. 411. 

+“Additional Observations on the Study of 
Administration,” Teachers College Record, 
November 1958, 
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political elements, who would show neither 
understanding nor sympathy for the goals 
and needs of the schools.”’* 

Educators can point out that the schools 
under an independent organization and with 
specific State grants in aid have done better 
financially than the other’ services of State 
and local government. Rowland Egger 
demonstrated that “there is no sector of 
‘American social organization in which, for 
all practical purposes, the separation of 
powers has so completely disappeared [as in 
the public schools],” and that the substance 
of authority has passed into the hands of 
the educational bureaucracy. “The means 
by which this end has been achieved is the 
grant-in-aid.” ® 

The Economists’ summarized the British 
debate over the general grants proposal: 
* “Qn balance, the arguments in favor of the 
change prevail—that it will make the local 
council a more important body than the 
local council committee, that it will put 
more responsibility for getting value for 
money on those who make the decision to 
spend it, and that it should eventually pro- 
vide more taxpayers’ money for school chil- 
dren with below-average facilities than for 
those with above-average facilities.” 

However, there is little doubt but that the 
Labor Party, if returned to power, would lose 
no time in reestablishing a system of pro- 
gramatic incentive grants. 

In the US. proposals for general or fiscal 
grants have not been seriously considered 
by Congress. Walter Heller, on June 5, 
1957, suggested to the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee “a direct feedback of Federal tax 
collections” to State and local governments. 

“Congress should give careful considera- 
tion to methods of sharing its relative reve- 
nue abundance with the States and their 
subdivisions without at the same time im- 
pairing their autonomy * * * A straight 
per capita ing system * * * might be 
the easiest and least controversial method 


of putting a goodly share of Federal budg-~ 


etary leeway, if any develops, at the disposal 
of the States.” * 

A few months later I developed the idea 
further for the same committee: * the num- 
ber of Federal grant-in-aid programs has 
been multiplying rapidly with new ones 
added each year. With many more being 
proposed, a continuation of current trends 
could easily, within a few years, bring the 
number up to 150 or 200—each with its 
own statute, regulations, bureaucracy, chain 
of command and pressure group. Such de- 
tailed control of State and local activities 
would, in effect, mean the end of the Fed- 
eral system as we have known it, a system 
that rests on the dispersal of decision-mak- 
ing power among several levels of govern- 
ment. The advantages of fiscal, nonear- 
marked grants appear to be: 

1. The President and Congress could de- 
vote their time and energy to questions of 
national security and international affairs 
with which only they can deal. They 
would not have to concern themselves with 
the adequacy of many local services and 
facilities in every city and county. 





®*“Education—A Thing Apart?” National 
Municipal Review, February 1953, p. 78. 

*“Nature Over Art: No More Local Fi- 
nance,” American Political Science Review, 
June 1953, p. 461. 

7? Nov. 23, 1957. 

*“Fiscal Policy Implications of the Eco- 
nomic Outlook and Budget Developments,” 
hearings before the Subcommittee on Fiscal 
Policy of the Joint Economic Committee, 
85th Cong., ist sess., p. 111. 

* Federal Expenditure Policy for Economic 
Growth and Stability,” Joint Economic 
Committee, 85th Cong., Ist sess., papers, 
p. 1100, hearings pp. 587 and 613. 
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2. It would reverse the trend of intreas- 
ing national control of State and local activ- 
ities and permit States and communities to 
run their own affairs. 

$. It would eliminate the need for main- 
taining a vast Federal bureaucracy to con- 
trol and supervise the spending of the 
Federal funds ‘in over a hundred programs. 

4. It would inject greater flexibility for 
counter-cyclical action into Federal-State- 
local fiscal cooperftion. 

Their main disadvantage is that, if left to 
local discretion, the range and level of public 
services may vary widely from State to State 
and from place to place. 

To summarize: If the justification for 
Federal grants is held to be inadequate fiscal 
capacity of some or all States, unconditional 
grants offer a method of Federal aid while 
preserving State and local autonomy. Such 
grants could be allocated to States, or also 
to cities, in the form of tax sharing, on & 
per capita basis or with some built-in equali- 
zation, or by a formula combining these fac- 
tors. If, on the other hand, the establish- 
ment and maintenance of definite levels of 
public service throughout the country—re- 
gardless of local judgment—are deemed to 
be of overriding importance and essential to 
the national welfare, programmatic grants 
for these services are the logical answer. 





Shhhh—Let’s Not Talk About It (the 
Farm Mess) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
abolish the farm subsidies programs that 
are costing this Nation such a tremen- 
dous amount of money. We have in 
storage $9 billion in surplus products 
costing $1 billion a year just for the 
storage. I would like to see this disposed 
of on a fire sale basis and the proceeds 
used to relocate the small farmers who 
cannot operate without subsidies, to re- 
duce the national debt and to help re- 
duce taxes. This is the 4-point program 
called for in H.R. 7848 which I have in- 
troduced. Notwithstanding the provi- 
sion of the story on this program to 
Washington reporters on more than one 
occasion, these good gentlemen of the 
press do not seem to think there is any 
interest amongst their readers in this 
subject. Or if they do, ‘their editors 
must not think so, because so far as I 
can find out, only one daily newspaper, 
in Illinois, and one weekly newspaper, in 
California, ever printed anything about 
it. Yet the response from readers of 
those two papers has really been amaz- 
ing. A few days ago I included extracts 
from many letters I have received, each 
and every one of which was strongly in 
favor of the 4-point program. This mail 
keeps coming in and I include herewith 
extracts from more letters. I hope by 
this means to indicate to my colleagues 
that the people of this—country over- 
whelmingly want to get rid of this farm 
subsidy mess; that it is something we 
can and should be talking about and act- 
ing upon; not something we will not talk 
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about and do nothing. Each of the fol- 
lowing is extracted from a different 
letter: 

I want to congratulate you on your 4-point 
program to end the farm mess * * * I hope 
that you will not relax in your campaign and 
that the American people will finally be able 
to rid themselves of the greatest economic 
folly of the 20th century. 

I own 190 acres of farmland in Walworth 
County, Wis., and have seeded 153 acres of 
it in corn and 25 in oats this spring. I have 
farmer neighbors whose acreage runs be- 
tween 70 and 200 acres. I have spoken to 
them and to a man they are against subsidy 
programs of any kind. Again thanking you 
for the first sensible plan of getting the 
Government out of the farm business. 

I wish to compliment you for your four- 
point program to end Government subsidies 
and return agriculture to a free enterprise 
basis. The situation as it now stands is a 
disgrace to our democratic form of Govern- 
ment. It is merely socialism in its worst 
form. 

This taxpayers revolt against the farm sub- 
sidies is the best way to an end of colossal 
spending. Hope sincerely that your fellow 
Congressmen will get behind this program 
and end this terrible and costly mess. 





I again do wish to express my admiration 
for the seemingly unpopular stand you are 
taking. Be assured that most of the people 
are with you. 

I would like to add my personal opinion 
that you should be congratulated for taking 
such a firm stand on the farm surplus mess. 
It is gratifying to know that we have men in 
Washington like yourself who are trying to 
clear up this farm surplus situation for the 
betterment of the whole country. 

Congratulations on your bill to rid the 
average citizens of the practice of dipping 
into our pockets to benefit the minority 
group of farmers. I have noted an increased 
interest and protest among nonfarmers on 
this issue. 

After 20 years of emergency legislation to 
help the farmers, I think it is about time for 
the American taxpayer to get some help—it’s 
an emergency. You are to be commended 
for your efforts for the American people. 





After having read all the trash put out by 
the self-styled friends of the farmer, it is 
refreshing to read your four-point program. 
You, of course, recognize the basic problem— 
the return to a free market—and attack it 
directly and effectively. Good luck in your 
crusade for sanity in agricultural legislation. 

This is to inform you that you, in my 
opinion, have made the smartest and best 
suggestion to end the farm mess of anyone in 
Government and I heartily endorse your 
four-point program. 

While at first glance the cure seems almost 
as bad as the disease, I know a lot of people 
would be relieved to see your so-called four- 
point program put into effect to end the farm 
mess once and for all. The makeshift rem- 
edies so far have only aggravated the situa- 
tion, and the time has come for a final write- 
off of the ridiculous programs that encourage 
ever-increasing accumulations of unneeded, 
unwanted, unsaleable, and unusable grain 
surpluses. More power to you in accomplish- 
ing this herculean task. 

I can almost hear the screams of wounded 
bureaucrats opposing your plan to get rid of 
the huge grain stocks accumulated by the 
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Government, and currently being stored at 
back-breaking costs to the public as a result 
of the unsound, uneconomic, and unworkable 
farm policies in effect the past years. * * * 
If this miracle can be brought about, let’s 
alert everyone to the dangers inherent in any 
attempt by the Government to maneuver 
artificial stimulus into any field of a free 
economy. 

The plan certainly makes sense to 
me * * * I-bet you will be surprised to see 
the number of citizens who will back this 
type of legislation, be they farmers, city- 
dwellers, or as we all are, taxpayers. 





Let me be one of those to congratulate you 
on your opposition to the farm swindle. 

Your proposed fire sale of the gigantic farm 
surpluses accumulated by the Frankenstein 
monster known as Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration appears almost frightening at first 
glance, but what more dramatic way could be 
found to end this senseless dissipation of our 
national economy? 





It is good to know that someone finally 
has the courage to attack the staggering 
farm problem at the very roots, as proposed 
in your so-called four point program. * * * 
It is a drastic step that would have serious 
temporary repercussions, but would ulti- 
mately be less costly than endless continua- 
tion of the present ineffective policies. I 
wish you success in your effort. 

You are certainly on the right track with 
your campaign to get the Government out of 
the farm price support program. The Amer- 
ican taxpayer is cheated when his tax dol- 


' lars are used for such purposés. 





Dismantled Plane Guns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Dismantled Plane Guns,” from 
the June 22, 1959, edition of the Concord 
(N.H.) Daily Monitor. 

The editorial speaks for itself, and de- 
serves the attention of the Members of 
this body. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DISMANTLED PLANE GUNS 


An incredible decision that led to disman- 
tling of two of three guns on a Navy patrol 
plane attacked by Communists off the Korean 
coast has brought demands for a searching 
investigation from Senator BrincEs. 

In the last 9 years of a cold war with Com- 
munists there have been 32 other officially 
reported air incidents that have led to the 
death or disappearance of 112 Americans. 

Looking at this record, Brivcss finds it dif- 
ficult to understand why any American mili- 
tary plane should be sent out on any mission 
without a chance to defend itself. 

Neil McElroy, secretary of defense, says the 
attack probably was made by North Koreans, 
Identification of the two attacking planes 
seems far less important to determine than 
the reason why the Navy plane was not ade- 
quately armed, 
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The Pentagon says two gun turrets in the 
Navy plane had been removed to make room 
for special equipment. The only other op- 
erating gun, in the tail turret, was knocked 
out in the first enemy pass and the gunner 
wounded. 

This raises a question of how many other 
inadequately armed American planes now are 
flying training or routine missions. In an 
area in which there is potential danger at all 
times, it would seem commonsense that no 
plane is sent out which is ill prepared in 
terms of defense. 

Patrolling of a zone about 38 miles off the 
North Korean coast is full of peril although 
the area is supposed to be in international 
waters. The Communists have shown too 
many times that they take a dim view of 
what they consider activity near their terri- 
tory. 

Results of a full investigation called for by 
Senator Bripces may clear up responsibility 
for a distressing lack of functioning plane 
armament, 

This investigation should also clear up 
claims the Navy is being denied needed plane 
parts to keep within its budget. For a na- 
tion that is shoveling out billions to other 
countries, not .to count a golden harvest go- 
ing to farmers, this is a situation if true, 
that borders on the fantastic. 

The attack underlines the need for eternal 
vigilance by all segments of the Nation’s de- 
fense forces against sneak attacks by Com- 
munists. It should result in no American 
military plane taking off on any mission in a 
state of unreadiness. 





Cross Country With the On-to-Oregon 
Cavalcade—VII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the On- 
to-Oregon Cavalcade rolls on to Inde- 
pendence, Oreg., where a big welcome for 
the travelers is planned for mid-August. 
The latest account of the journey; June 1 
through June 6, appeared in the June 18 
issue of the Drain (Oreg.) Enterprise. 
It was written by the Robert (Rudy) 
Roudebaugh family: 


ANTELOPES, Or WELLS SEEN BY WAGON TRAIN 
VOYAGERS 


(Written by the Robert R. Roudebaugh fam- 
ily as they travel to Oregon by covered 
wagon from Independence, Mo.) 


Monday, June 1: All hooked up and ready 
to roll from Redstone Cliff camp. Doc got 
new shoes all around over the weekend. 
Janell hated to leave this place as it was good 
fishing. The mules ate good over the week- 
end; they should pull good today. We're 
traveling right “along the trail. The rock 
cliffs stay a quarter of a mile south of us. 
Nice day. Everybody has their canvas tops 
back to the second bow. We just went by 
the grave of the first white woman that died 

Oregon Trail. Had to stop, the water 

barrel fell off. 7:45: Out on the highway. I 
have really found out how tough it was on 
; notes and drive. 8:18: 
Leaving highway. 8:36: We are right on the 
I can see a high peak. 

Touppnen.we ill he able t to see it for 4 or 5 
days. It’s called Laramie Peak. 8:22: Pull- 
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to let mules rest. They are really sweating 
and puffing. 
An Oregon car from Cottage Grove stopped 









‘and gave Janell acard. They own the Fairy- 


side Roller Rink. 10:36: Stopped again to 
let the mules rest. We sure have been 
climbing. We are on the trail now—no cars, 
no telephone poles, no nothing but green 
grass. It’s a beautiful sight. 11:23: Arrived 
at George Robert ranch where we will make 
camp for tonight. - George left Lexington, 
Nebr., 40 years ago. His son-in-law, Homer 
Trimble—who runs the ranch for him now— 
and Rudy played football against Gothen- 
burg 23 years ago when in Lexington High 
School. This is a beautiful place to camp, 
but it has ticks and rattlesnakes. We are 
sure looking out for them. 

Dean Winegar, secretary-manager of the 
Cozad Chamber of Commerce, brought us all 
out pictures that were taken when we were 
there. He has been here all day and has 
taken more pictures and is going to send us 
some of those. 

June 2: 6:53: All hooked up and ready to 
roll. Waiting for Roy Brabham to get 
hitched up. 6:58. Now we're rolling west 
on the old Oregon Trail. The sun is out and 
real warm, but we woke up this morning to 


find frost. Just seen three antelope on the 
ridge above us. Janell and Ki are scared of 
this trail. They think the wagon will tip 


over. We are now stopped to see a herd of 
antelope. We had about 15 people to visit us 
last night at camp. They drove up in cars 
and trucks. I don’t know how they made it. 
Most of them were newspapermen. 8:07. 
On the highway again. You can still see 
Laramie Peak from here. 8:45. Crossing 
Middle Bear Creek—just a small stream. 
Janell has been driving, and the mules are 
little scared of the big trucks, but Janell 
can really handle them. 10:19. Crossing 
Horse Shoe Creek. 10:54. Arrived in Glendo, 
Wyo. 11:17. Arrived at Glendo Lake camp, 
about a mile west of town—population 215. 

June 3: 6.54. And all hooked up and ready 
to roll. We are having a short stall here. 
Tex is getting a shoe tightened on his horse. 
7:06. And here we go. It is a real hot 
morning. If it keeps up will have to start 
earlier, because of the heat on the horses. 
Doc and Jan are eating good and right on 
the ball. They sure are a wonderful team 
to drive. Janell is riding with Roy Brabham 
today so she can take care of the little coon. 
It’s on the bottle. We were invited out; I 
(Rudy) to the oldest bar in Wyoming by the 
Denver Post Photo and News Reporter for an 
interview. 8:22. We're coming into the 
sheep country now. Still see Laramie Peak. 
9:11. Leaving Platte County and entering 
Converse County. We have been moving 
parallel and half mile south of the North 
Platte River. It’s sure a pretty little valley 
along here. 10:15. Crossing North Platte 
River. It’s about 300 feet wide. 10:32. Left 
oil road, now on gravel. Entered Orin, an 
old railroad station not being used. Now we 
are on dirt—old Oregon Trail again. 11.15. 
We stopped to feed animals and eat lunch. 
Doc and Jan ate and drank good today. 
12:07. We are heading west again. Arrived 
at camp. 1:21. I have my wagon greased 
and ready to go in the morning. Made camp 
at the Ben Kohrs ranch. 

June 4: Last night the Chamber of Com- 
merce invited us to showers and the chil- 
dren to a drive-in. Then the rest of us 
visited the Douglas Museum. The popula- 
tion of Douglas is 2,600. They sure were a 
lot of. nice people. Left camp 7:11. Still 
on the old trail. Doc and Jan are walking 
right out this morning. 7:53 Starting 
through the bandlands of Wyoming. 8:57 
Entering Douglas. We have a police escort. 
Talk about kids and dogs; there’s plenty here 
to see us. 9:20 Leaving Douglas and cross- 
ing North Platte River again. Sugar beets 
and corn up and looking good. It’s just a 
small valley. Douglas is site of Wyoming 
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State Pair. 11:04 Stopped for lunch. 11:59 
Ready to take off. Doc and Jan never ate, 
but drank two buckets of water. 12:18 go- 
ing over the LaPrele Creek and pulling long 
grade. We are on a two-way highway. 1:20 
We have stopped for the night at the Bill 
Dixon ranch. Chamber of Commerce of 
Douglas brought us out watermelon and ice 
cream this evening. 

June 5: 6:54 Leaving camp. Ki is on cook 
shift today. We are waiting on Tex to start 
the wagons. We are 39 miles from Casper. 
7:59 Crossing Little Box Elder Creek. 8:06 
Janell has gone back to bed. We are still 
on six-lane freeway. 9:25 Now we are on a 
two-way highway. 9:38 Left. highway and 
on gravel. Janell is just getting up. 9:58 
She just saw her first oil well. 10:35 We are 
at Glen Rock city park for lunch and to 
take care of our animals. Doc kicked me 
in the stomach as I was feeding him—that 
will be the last time he’ll kick me. Doc and 
Jan ate and drank good today. 11:40 Leav- 
ing park to go through Glen Rock. I seea big 
sign that says “Wagon Train Welcome.” 
Today the sun is out. It’s about 87 degrees. 
1:09 We are on the old highway in the 
heart of the oil fields of Wyoming, right on 
the trail. Janell has been driving for the 
last 3 hours, She is singing a song 
“Side by Side” and that’s about all the 
words she knows. 1:30 Made camp on Con- 
tinental Oil Corp. land. We have been trav- 
eling alongside the North Platte river all day. 

June 6: We are 21 miles from Fort Cas- 
per. 7:00 We left right on time. I just 
saw Geo Curr. He drove the stagecoach in 
the Plum Creek days. The cavalry was 
here from Cheyenne this morning. Ki is on 
cook shift today again. Janell, Ki and I 
were on television last night in Casper. 7:43 
Going over Muddy Creek. 9:50 Pulled out 
for lunch, 11:08 Pulling out from lunch 
stop. _Doc ate, but Jan only drank water. 
11:21 We were on the outskirts of town and 
had a Indian raid. They shot guns and 
whooped so much our mules went wild. The 
Indians were really in beautiful garments. 
1:00 We stopped and met the Governor of 
Wyoming. Then on a reviewing stand and 
right over the mike our mules brayed. Boy, 
talk about people laughing, because it went 
over a radio station. 1:31 We left the re- 
viewing stand and paraded through Casper. 
I want you to know it was hot. 2:01 Got to 
Fort Casper to make camp for the weekend. 
We had a wonderful place to stay with every- 
thing to eat, drink and dancing. Indian 
dances were put on for our benefit also. 
The cavalry from Cheyenne came to see us 


again. 


Uncle Versus Uncle—Milk Fight in 
Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, in last Sun- 
day’s St. Paul Pioneer-Press Mr. Alfred 
D. Stedman, associate editor of the 
newspaper, wrote an excellent column 
which puts the Washington, D.C., milk 
fight into perspective. 

Mr. Stedman is known as an authority 
on agriculture and one of the most per- 
ceptive farm columnists in the Nation. 
In this column he clearly shows the 
forces at ‘work in the legal action which 
involves Washington, D.C.’s, milk mo- 
nopoly: 
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UNCLE VERSUS UNCLE 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 

Not every embassy in Washington flies a 
foreign flag. For instance, Embassy is the 
name of a dairy that qualified as American. 
It took its American freedom literally. And 
thereby hangs a tale. 

Seven years ago, Embassy Dairy was fight- 
ing for freedom. Milk monopoly was its foe. 
It fought in the courts to save money for 
the Government. It fought for American 
rights to buy milk outside the Washington 
wall and sell it to customers including the 
Nation’s defense forces at economical prices. 
In its fight it circulated an “Open Letter to 
Uncle Sam.” 

“Dear Uncle Sam,” it said, “in case you 
have forgotten, this land of the free reaches 
a long way from Washington. Far from the 
Potomac there extends a panorama of farms 
and pastures where cows graze. The cows 
give much good milk that’s for sale at less 
than Washington prices.” As to a monopoly 
wall barring such milk, it said: 

“The dairy farms outside the legal wall are 
good enough to help man the Armed Forces 
clustered at Washington. Why should these 
farms be barred from supplying milk for 
those forces to drink? The Constitution 
says commerce between States shall be free.” 

Back in those days, this column wrote that 
open letter to Uncle Sam. Embassy Dairy 
got permission to reprint it. 

And still that old fight goes on. For such 
issues do not stay settled until they are 
settled rightly. 

First, the battle centered on milk for 
Washington homes, Embassy Dairy lost 
that in court. Milk from outside the local 
supply area continued to be barred on so- 
called sanitary grounds even if OK’d by the 
U.S. Public Health Service. 

Next, the fight shifted to center on milk 
for the Armed Forces. At a public saving 
to them, Embassy.Dairy kept on bringing in 
good milk from outside the nearby area. 
But after years of struggle, Embassy gave up. 
In July 1954, Embassy sold out to the Mary- 
land and Virginia Milk Producers Associa- 
tion and agreed not to do any milk business 
in Washington for 10 years. 

Now the issue heads for the U.S. Supreme 
Court. And what will be Uncle Sam’s role? 
That’s just the point. On this issue, he 
is a split personality. 

In one of his personalities,.he is the U.S. 
Department of Justice. As such he will be 
fighting for freedom of commerce in good 
milk before the Nation’s highest tribunal. 

But in his alter ego, he is the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. In this person- 
ality, he and his new Federal milk order for 
Washington are prime restrainers of such 
freedom of commerce into that whole de- 
fense area. 

How does it happen? Absorption of the 
Embassy Dairy didn't settle the issue. In 
district court in 1956, one Uncle Sam (Jus- 
tice). challenged the sale on antitrust 
grounds. In this personality, the Govern- 
ment charged the association with mo- 
nopoly. It attacked the sale as aiming to 
lessen competition. The association claimed 
exemption as a cooperative from the anti- 
trust provisions. 

The district court dismissed the monopoly 
charges. But it held the Embassy sale un- 
lawful. It gave the association a year to 
dispose of Embassy Dairy. It canceled Em- 
bassy’s agreement to quit the Washington 
milk business. 

Now the association is appealing to the 
Supreme Court to uphold the sale. In its 
counter appeal, the Justice personality of 
Uncle Sam is renewing, with vigor Govern- 
inent charges of monopoly and elimination 
of competition. 

Uncle Sam’s other ego (Agriculture) 
doesn’t appear in court. The background 
issue of freedom of competition on Govern- 
ment milk purchases isn’t out in the open. 
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But on June 1, this ego of Uncle Sam did 
place in effect the new Washington milk 
order supported by the association. This 
order very much restrains freedom of sales 
of good milk and milk products to the de- 
fense forces. Thus it achieves in other ways 
restraints on competition that the associa- 
tion had sought through buying out Embassy 
Dairy. So this turns out on scrutiny to be 
a case of Uncle versus Uncle, 


White House Conference on Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recall 
that, in accordance with the direction of 
President Eisenhower, a White House 
Conference on Children and Youth is 
scheduled for 1960. 

For the sixth time in half a century, 
the Nation will focus its attention on 
the needs and problems of its young 
people. According to plans, about 7,000 
citizens will gather in Washington for 
the Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference, March 27 to April 2, 1960. 


The purpose of the Conference is to 
promote opportunities for children and 
youth to realize their full potential fon 
a creative life in freedom and dignity. . 

We recognize, of course, that the fu- 
ture of our Nation depends upon our 
youth of today. 


Recently, I received from Mrs. Rollin 
Brown, National Chairman of the Con- 
ference, a brief résumé of the back- 
ground, purposes, and objectives of the 
Conference. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
the résumé, followed by a listing of offi- 
cers and leaders helping to make the 
Conference a success, printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the mat- 
ters were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THe Catt To ACTION 

“Every 10 years during this century there 
has been a White House conference con- ~ 
cerned with the Nation’sechildren and youth. 
These conferences have contributed much 
to our present recognition of the importance 
of children and youth and their full de- 
velopment to our national future. 

“A new decade will soon begin, and I am, 
therefore, directing that a sixth White House 
conference on children and youth be held 
in March 1960. The rapidly changing times 
in which we live, and the increasingly fast 
pace of change, make it incumbent upon us 
to do everything we can to plan ahead and 
to see that we prepare today’s children well 
for the life in tomorrow's world * * *.” 

DwIiGnur D. EISENHOWER. 


WHAT IT’S ABOUT 


The Golden Anniversary Conference, to be 
held in Washington, D.C., March 27 to April 
2, 1960, has been called the greatest single 
undertaking of our time in behalf of our 
young people. 

Its purpose: To promote opportunities for 
children and youth to realize their full po- 
tential for a creative life in freedom and 


dignity. 
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Its focus: On the effects of our rapidly 
changing world on the development of our 
young * * * on appraising and reappraising 
the values and ideals we live by * * * on 
studying the factors that influence individ- 
ual fulfillment—family, religion, education, 
health, community life. 

Right now, a half million citizens, private 
and public agencies at local, State, and na- 
tional levels, are at work preparing for the 
Conference. ‘The pre-Conference materials 
they are developing during the year before 
the Washington meetings plus the plans for 
carrying out.the recommendations in the 
decade that follows point up this significant 
fact: 

The Golden Anniversary White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth is a process 
rather than 5 days of meetings—an 11-year 
process of earnest study and action that con- 
tinues until the next Conference in 1970. 

The 1960 Conference, bringing together 
some 17,000 delegates on invitation of the 
President, will provide the rallying point— 
the springboard for a concerted attack on 
virtually every question that affects the well- 
being of the next generation and hope for 
@ more rewarding tomorrow. For this rea- 
son, it is truly a total approach to the total 
concerns of young people. 

HOW iT BEGAN 


In 1908 Theodore Dreiser and James West 
called on President Theodore Roosevelt to 
discuss the plight of orphaned children. 
So impressed was the President that on 
Christmas Day he personally addressed 200 
invitations requesting people from all over 
the Nation to attend a White House Con- 
ference in January of 1909. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED 


This first Conference gave impetus to the 
establishment of the U.S. Children’s Bu- 
reau in 1912, the enactment of child labor 
laws, and the organization of the first na- 
tional yoluntary agency concerned with the 
welfare of children. In each decade that 
followed, a White House Conference on 
Children and Youth called by the President 
left its mark: 

1919: Established national responsibility 
in setting minimum health and welfare 
standards for mothers and. children. 

1930: Produced the most comprehensive 
collection of data on the health and welfare 
of children ever assembled, including the 
Children’s Charter. 

1940: Led to strengthening of personnel 
and training standards in equipping Amert- 
can children for the successful practice of 
democracy. 

1950: Endorsed a platform for meeting 
the problems which prevent young people 
from achieving healthy personalities; de- 
veloped machinery for continuing activity 
during the time between conferences, 


HOW IT IS ORGANIZED 


The national committee of 93 distin- 
guished citizens appointed by President Ei- 
senhower has been organized into major 
committees on conference studies, interpre- 
tation, organization and arrangements, 
finance and followup. 

Joined for action 


A National Council of State Committees, 
representing Governor-appointed commit- 
tees from 54 States and Territories and the 
District of Columbia. 

A Council of National Organizations rep- 
resenting about 500 voluntary groups 
and ss °. 

An Interdepartmental Committee on 
Children and Youth representing 34 divi- 
sions of the Federal Government. 

It’s a citizen’s Conference 


“This Conference will be run by the peo- 
ple of the United States, acting through 
their local, State, and national organizations 
in cooperation with the national commit- 
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tee. * © * This is the only way that such 
a Conference can truly reflect the desires 
and aspirations of the American people for 
the children and youth of this country.” 
Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of Health, 
Educatioh, and Welfare. 

WHO WILL ATTEND 


Invitations to the White House Confer- 
ence in Washington will be issued by the 
President on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Invitations and Credentials. The 
Conference participants will include repre- 
sentatives of State committees, national or- 
ganizations, 700 young people, national lead- 
ers, and 600 international guests. 

HOW IT IS FINANCED 


The financing will be derived in major 
part from the citizenry through grants from 
foundations and contributions by organiza- 
tions, industry, and individuals, with the 
Federal Government providing funds for 
initial organization. 


HOW YOU CAN PARTICIPATE 


By indicating your interest to the chair- 
man of your State committee or national 
Officer of your organization. 

By engaging in projects relating to chil- 
dren and youth that are under the sponsor- 
ship of your national organization. 

By relating the program and projects of 
the local and State groups to which you 
belong to the planning of the State com- 
mittee. 

* By joining forces, as an individual, with 
the army of citizens participating in pre- 
Conference preparation. 

Every citizen has a vital stake in the fu- 
ture well-being of our young people. That’s 
why it’s a citizens’ Conference—why it’s 
yours for a more rewarding tomorrow. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Honorary Chairman: President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

Honorary Vice Chairman: The Honorable 
Arthur S. Flemming. 

Chairman: Mrs. Rollin Brown. 


Dr. Hurst R. Anderson; John H. Artichoker, 
Jr.; Dr. Philip S. Barba; Dr. Leona Baum- 
gartner; Dr. Philip E. Blackerby, Jr.; Mrs. 
James E. Blue; Mrs. Fitzhugh W. Boggs; 
Ernest J. Bohn; Robert E. Bondy; David B. 
Bradley; Mrs. Wright W. Brooks; Mrs. Moise 
Cahn; Erwin D.-Canham; Marvin Cannon; 
Mrs. Charles U. Culmer; Edgar C. Corry; Miss 
Jacqueline B. Daise; Dr. Donald K. David; 
Morton Deitch; Sister Mary de Lourdes; Lee 
C. Dowling; Dr. Martha M. Eliot; Dr. Jack R. 
Ewalt; Mrs. Otto L. Falk; Mrs. Crecene A. 
Fariss; Dr. Luther Foster; Dr. Ruth Freeman; 
the Very Reverend Monsignor Raymond J. 
Gallagher; Mrs. Frank Gannett; Dr. John 
W. Gardner; Dr. Zelma Watson George; Dr. 
Eli Ginzberg; Melvin A. Glasser; Sherwin M. 
Goldman; Mrs. David Graham; Theodore 
Granik; Dr. Edward D. Greenwood; Dr. Daryl 
P. Harvey; Mrs. Gabriel Hauge; Mrs. Thomas 
Herlihy, Jr.; Miss Margaret A. Hickey; Dr. 
Reuben L, Hill, Jr.; Dr. A. John Holden, Jr.; 
Dr. Donald S. Howard; Homer A. Jackson, Jr.; 
Mrs. Berne S. Jacobsen; Mrs. J. Robert John- 
son; Danny Kaye; W. W. Keeler; Philip M. 
Klutznick; Dr. Helen R. LeBaron; Rt. Rev. 
Arthur Carl Lichtenberger; Harry M. Lind- 
— Judge Donald E. Long; Mrs. Nicholas 

Mrs. Robert H. Mahoney; Miss 
cones Matthews: Mrs, Alvin A. Morrison; 
Rev. Edward J. McGovern; Albert J. Nesbitt; 
Miss Vera L. Newburn; Rev. Dr. Guy D. New- 
man; Mrs. Katherine B. Ocettinger; Mrs. 
James C. Parker; Paul W. Philips; Capt, 
Prank J. Popello; Dr. Walter L. Portteus; 
William L. Pressly; Dr. Samuel DeWitt Proc- 
tor; Joseph Reid; Mrs. Laura G. T. Robinson; 
Mrs. Rutherford Rowan; Miss Karen San- 
chez; Peter T. Schoemann; Dr. Arthur A. 
Schuck; Dr. Milton J. E. Senn; Dr. Alfred R. 
Shands, Jr.; Miss Gladys Sheridan; Roy 
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Sorenson; Miss Sue Stewart; Dr. Joseph 
Stokes; Dr. Ruth A. Stout; Rabbi Marc H. 
Tanenbaum; John Tannehill; Dr. Ralph W. 
Tyler; Miss Harriet L. Tynes; Rev. Dr. William 
J. Villaume; Mrs. Bowden D. Ward; Miss Col- 
lier Webb; Dr. Ellen Winston; Dr. Dorothy 
Woodward; Whitney M. Young, Jr. 
Executive Director: Ephraim R. Gomberg. 
Associate Director: Mrs. Isabella J. Jones. 


PRESIDENTS NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH 


Chairman: Mrs. Rollin Brown. 

Vice chairmen: Dr. Hurst R. Anderson, Dr. 
Philip S. Barba, Mrs. James E. Blue, Mr. 
Robert E. Bondy, Mr. Erwin D. Canham, Dr. 
Donald EK. David, Dr. Luther Foster, Mrs. 
Frank Gannett, Dr, Edward D. Greenwood, 
Dr. Daryl P. Harvey, Dr. Donald S. Howard, 
Dr. Ruth A. Stout, Rabbi Marc H. Tanen- 
baum, Rev. Dr. William J. Villaume, Msgr. 
Raymond J. Gallagher. 

Secretary: Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger. 

Mr. John H. Artichoker, Jr., Dr. Leona 
Baumgartner, Dr. Philip E. Blackerby, Jr., 
Mrs. Fitzhugh W. Boggs, Mr. Ernest J. Bohn, 
Mr. David B. Bradley, Mrs. Wright W. Brooks, 
Mrs. Moise Cahn, Mr. Marvin Cannon, Mrs. 
Charles U. Culmer, Mr. Edgar C. Corry, Miss 
Jacqueline B. Daise, Mr. Morton L. Deitch, 
Sister Mary de Lourdes, Mr. Lee C. Dowling, 
Dr. Martha M. Eliot, Dr. Jack R. Ewalt, Mrs. 
Otto L. Falk, Mrs. Crecene A. Fariss, Dr. Ruth 
Freeman, Dr. John W. Gardner, Dr. Zelma 
Watson George, Dr. Eli Ginzberg*, Mr. Melvin 
A. Glasser, Mr. Sherwin M. Goldman, Mrs. 
David Graham, Mr. Theodore Granik, Mrs. 
Gabriel Hauge, Mrs. Thomas Herlihy, Jr., 
Miss Margaret A. Hickey, Dr. Reuben L. Hill, 
Jr., Dr. A. John Holden, Jr., Mr. Homer A. 
Jackson, Jr., Mrs. Berne 8S. Jacobsen*, Mrs. 
J. Robert Johnson, Mr. Danny Kaye, Mr. W, W. 
Keeler, Mr. Philip M. Klutznick, Dr. Helen R. 
LeBaron, Rt. Rev. Arthur Carl Lichtenberger, 
Mr. Harry M. Lindquist, Judge Donald E. 
Long*, Mrs. Nicholas Longworth, Mrs. Robert 
H. Mahoney, Miss Susanna Matthews, Mrs. 
Alvin A. Morrison, Rev. Edward J. McGovern, 
Mr. Albert J. Nesbitt, Miss Vera L. Newburn, 
Rev. Dr. Guy D. Newman, Mrs. James C. 
Parker, Mr. Paul W. Philips, Capt. Frank J. 
Popello, Dr. Walter L. Portteus, Mr. William 
L. Pressly, Dr. Samuel DeWitt Proctor, Mr. 
Joseph Reid*, Mrs. Laura G. T. Robinson, 
Mrs. Rutherford Rowan, Miss Karen Sanchez, 
Mr. Peter T. Schoemann, Dr, Arthur A. 
Schuck, Dr. Milton J. BE. Senn, Dr. Alfred R. 
Shands, Jr., Miss Gladys Sheridan, Mr. Roy 
Sorenson*, Miss Sue Stewart, Dr. Joseph 
Stokes, Mr. John Tannehill, Dr. Ralph W. 
Tyler, Miss Harriet L. Tynes, Mrs. Bowden D. 
Ward, Miss Collier Webb, Dr. Ellen Winston, 
Dr. Dorothy Woodward, Mr. Whitney M. 
Young, Jr. 

Executive committee: Executive committee 
is comprised of the officers and members at 
large whose names are followed by an asterisk. 





A Summit Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in 
these days when Soviet Russia is at- 
tempting to make all roads lead to the 
summit, I think it is appropriate that 
we refresh our recollections of past con- 
ferences, and reaffirm our stand that we 
will not go to the summit for the sole 
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purpose of discussing Russian demands. 

Dr. Edna R. Fluegel, chairman of the 
political science department at Trinity 
College, discusses summit meetings in 
an article entitled “Are We Ready for 
the Summit,” which appears in the Free 
World Forum, a bimonthly journal on 
foreign affairs. Dr. Fluegel performs a 
distinct public service, in my opinion, 
by bringing her sound views to the atten- 
tion of the Amercian people, and I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Arne We READY FoR THE SuMMIT? 
(By Edna R. Fluegel) 


Time was when the Madison Avenue ver- 
sion of “the tongues of men” (organization, 
of course) “and of angels” (Music Hall) at 
least included “sounding brass” as the free 
world was coerced to the summit. Nothing 
is left in 1959 but “a tinkling cymbal” as the 
West moves to accept its assigned position in 
@ production initiated in, produced by, and 
held for the benefit of communism. How 
did it happen and what is to be done? 

The origin of the summit idea and the 
history of the four meetings—three held 
during World War II, one held in the cold 
war of the postwar era—warrants scrutiny. 

The first meeting was held in Teheran, 
November—December 1943. Prior to that 
date Roosevelt and Churchill had invited 
Soviet participation at such meetings as the 
Atlantic Charter conference and Casablanca, 
but had accepted Stalin’s excuses and had 
kept him informed of developments. Russia 
was still a “junior partner” in the opinion of 
Roosevelt and Churchill throughout 1942 and 
the main anxiety had been to keep the Rus- 
sians from surrendering. The . situation 
changed dramatically after Stalingrad and in 
February 1943 with the German threat 
blunted, Russia began to shape her part of 
the postwar world by unilateral moves. The 
League of Polish Patriots, the nucleus of the 
first Polish Communist Government, and the 
Free German Committee, the core of which 
was to become the Communist Government 
of central Germany, were both launched by 
the Soviets without consultafion and with- 
out notification. This writer, then an officer 
in the State Department, wrote a mem- 
orandum at the time noting that the Soviet 
Polish setup marked the first great break in 
allied unity, while the establishment of the 
German Committee was in the unilateral 
institution of the first postwar German Gov- 
ernment. Having heard Secretary Hull re- 
mark that 1931 (Manchuria) marked the 
beginning of World War II—this writer con- 
cluded that this action by Russia in Febru- 
ary 1943 was the possible beginning of world 
war III. Contrary to published statements, 
this was the feeling in government through- 

- out the subsequent months which were 
marked by the fracas over Soviet failure to 
acknowledge lend-lease, the abolition of the 
Comintern, and growing acrimony over the 
deal in launching the second front. 

In August 1943 a meeting at the White 
House reviewed a memorandum which ad- 
vanced the thesis that Russia would be the 
dominant power in postwar Europe and must 
be appeased; and that the United Nations 
must be established before war’s end and 
must include Russia, that otherwise one war 
would merge into the next. The conclusion 
reached was that we must meet with the 
Russians and conclude binding agreements 
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while the war in progress provided the “ce- 
ment” for allied unity. This was our reason 
for the first foreign ministers meeting at 
Moscow followed by the summit meeting at 
Teheran.’ 

Even then, Russia utilized a tactic that 
was to be repeated again and again. Shortly 
before the American group left for Moscow, 
Stalin threatened to call off the meeting as 
useless unless the first item on the agenda 
was resolved and the date for the Normandy 
invasion was finally fixed. We agreed: This 
decision, which froze Western strategy by 
assuring our engagement on the Continent, 
meant that, from the late spring, 1944, on, 
Russia could concentrate on her postwar 
plans for Eastern Europe while still threaten- 
ing to negotiate with Germany. In addi- 
tion, Russia also insured her future as the 
dominant force in Asia by securing the total 
reversal of the Cairo decision to build up 
Nationalist China. The alibi of Yalta—that 
Russian power was dominant in Asia any- 
way—was true only because at Teheran it 
was decided to arm and equip Russian in- 
stead of Nationalist Chinese forces for the 
war on Japan. Is it amy wonder the Rus- 
sians like summit meetings? 

The second meeting was held at Yalta, 
February 1945. It’ was the product of 
anxieties generated by the results of Teheran 
and was an attempt, through additional 
bribes, to firm up the “quid” received by the 
Western Powers at Teheran—Russian par- 
ticipation in the projected United Nations 
and agreement on postwar settlements. It 
is a much-reviewed and still not fully un- 
derstood tragic episode. 

The third and last wartime summit meet- 
ing was held at Potsdam, July-August 1945. 
It dealt with extensions. of the same anxie- 
ties which were briefly relaxed by additional 
appeasements. It was supposed to be the 
last such meeting since a mechanism had 
been established at Yalta in the form of 
periodic foreign ministers’ meetings, to carry 
on after the end of the war. 

It is significant to note that, while moti- 
vated by fear of allied disunity, the three 
wartime meetings were meetings of theoreti- 
cal allies. The “cement” was the need to re- 
solve differences and to preserve unity in the 
face of at least one common enemy, Ger- 
many. The alarm had been sounded in 
February 1943, but the meetings were de- 
signed to prevent, not to cope with, a new 
war—hot or cold. The recognition by 
Churchill of the Iron Curtain in 1946 and 
the acceptance of the existence of a cold war 
in 1947 marked the failure of the appease- 
ments at the wartime summit meetings to 
attain any durable results, although the 
cost was very durable indeed. 

A decade elapsed between Potsdam and 


- Geneva before the device adopted to main- 


tain Allied unity, a device that failed, was 
dusted off and used again to relax the ten- 
sions of the cold war, tensions augmented by 
the growing power of Russia resulting direct- 
ly from the wartime summit appeasements. 
The Berlin crisis, fall of China, Soviet A- 
bomb, Korea, and the successful transition 
of leadership in Russia had intervened, This 





1The use of “summit” for Teheran is cor- 
rect according to both usage and protocol. 
“Foreign ministers” is used for the Moscow 
meeting as a matter of custom as according 
to strict protocol, the wartime meetings of 
foreign ministers should not be so desig- 
nated. These meetings were not institu- 
tionalized until late summer 19465, in imple- 
mentation of the Yalta decision, February 
1945, 
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time it was the Allies (minus sizable chunks 
of territory and power) versus Russia (re- 
stored and swollen by its European satellites 
and backed by Communist China), with a 
sizable portion of the United Nations neutral. 
The meeting, long demanded by Russia, was 
held largely in response to British pressure 
on the United States to try again to achieve 
coexistence. The meeting was a blunder— 
predictable and since widely so acknowledged. 

Again the drive is on. This time the 
United States is being pushed to the summit 
reluctantly, forebodingly, and almost hope- 
lessly. The consensus seems to be that the 
United States must go, not because there is 
any hope of success, but to prove good faith 
and to preserve unity (with the British). 
The position of France, Western Germany, 
and Italy introduces a new element of 
strength, but Britain's attempt to serve as 
middleman is a grave weakness. 

Should we go? Not if we proceed, as in the 
past, to pay a price to achieve the facade of 
unity and to return having surrendered real 
power for promises and increased disunity 
and tension. Yes, if we first establish what 
we are defending and then take the offensive 
to achieve it. That knowledge as a prelude 
to concrete positions is lacking today. 

What is the West? What is the free 
world? What is the source of tension? Is 
it geography? Economics? Lack of per- 
son-to-person contact? Some commenta- 
tors appear to think in terms of Anglo- 
American relationships, of part of NATO, of 
the whole of NATO. Even the so-called 
global approach that would encompass all 
trouble areas shies from the question of 
ideology. This leaves a regional (however 
expanded or contracted) approach confront- 
ing a world-encompassing drive. Unless the 
free world is defined as that portion of the 
world outside and inside the Iron Curtain 
which refuses to be absorbed by atheistic 
communism, it remains a world that cannot 
be rallied and that will be yielded piece- 
meal at recurring summits. It is this con- 
cept of the free world that alone matches 
and could outmatch the Communist con- 
cept. It alone could preserve allied unity 
and mobilize peoples to counterattack. We 
must, in short, take the offensive or perish, 
fight ideas with ideas or succumb, 

A recent newspaper report was to the 
effect that in the opening round at the 
Geneva Foreign Ministers’ Conference the 
Russians had failed to get the whole hog 
but had received some nice, juicy pork 
chops. That was a homely recognition of 
the fact that, if we meet at the summit to 
discuss only Russian demands, then the 
Russians inevitably get something, since we 
negotiate on their terms. 

Let us approach the summit only when 


we are ready, when we are agreed on what | 


we are defending and for what we stand, 
and with our own demands. Let us ap- 
proach, not as a “tinkling cymbal” or even 
as “sounding brass,” not even “with the 
tongues of men and of angels,” but having 
“charity,” that is, an appreciation of God 
and of the basis on which our world must 
rest. This “charity,” this belief in man’s 
creation by God and in his destiny, shared 
by all the world’s religions, is the real uni- 
fying feature shared by the non-Communist 
world. Unless the West, the free world, 
etc., means this, it is not worth defending to 
the death and unless communism is con- 
fronted by this determination it cannot be 
stopped. A summit meeting should not be 
held unless and until we are ready. for the 
confrontation—and then it must be “we” 
or “they” because the fundamental issue is 
not negotiable. 
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1959 


The Military Forces We Need and How 
To Get Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1959 


_ Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to bring to the attention of the Senate a 
report issued last week by the Demo- 
cratic Advisory Council. It is entitled, 
“The Military Forces We Need and How 
To Get Them.” 

The report presents a persuasive case 
for the expenditures needed to close the 
missile gap and to strengthen our con- 
ventional forces. The report deserves 
wide reading and sober consideration. 

As distinguished an analyst as Walter 
Lippmann recommends careful reading 
of this report by the American people. 
In his column “Debate on Defense” on 
June 25, 1959, Mr. Lippmann said: 

There is a large literature already existing 
which is critical of our defense policy. 
Having read a good deal of it, I would ven- 
ture to say that this pamphlet is much the 
best in its field, evidently quite expertly in- 
formed, reasonable, and civilian in its 
temper, and lucidly written. 

It ought not to be brushed aside as a 
partisan document. For, in fact, the argu- 
ment it makes has the support of large 
numbers of Republicans, especially of those 
who have paid close attention to the prob- 
lem of defense, and of many of the military 
men who by common consent are leaders 
in military thought. 


The report is estimated by the Public 
Printer to require about 434 pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, at a cost of 
$384.75. Notwithstanding the cost, -I 
ask unanimous consent that the report 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE MILITARY ForRCEs WE Nezep AND How To 
Gert THEM 


OUR OBJECT WHICH LIES BEYOND WAR AND 
WEAPONS 


Just 96 years ago, in its General Order 100, 
the War Department stated the function of 
military force. ‘Modern wars are not in- 
ternecine wars in which the killing of the 
enemy is the object,” so the order read. 
“The destruction of the enemy, in modern 
war, and, indeed, modern war itself are 
means to attain that object of the belli- 
gerent which lies beyond war.” In our new 
era of nuclear weapons it is all the more es- 
sential that in determining our military 
strategy, and the weapons with which to 
carry it out, we know clearly the objects 
of this Nation which lie beyond war and 
the weapons of war. Once we know that, 
it will become apparent that some weapons, 
under certain circumstances, will be far 
better suited than others to further it. 

What is this object? Is it self-preserva- 
tion? Surely, in the last and most desperate 
eventuality. But there is much, and of the 
greatest importance, to be sought and de- 
fended short of that eventuality. What this 
is we may sum up as the maintenance of 
a world environment in which nations seek- 
ing, as we are seeking, to develop in their 
own way, free of dictation from others and 
without imposing our will on others, may 
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survive and flourish. Putting it another 
way, our object is a workable system of free 
states, with the military force necessary to 
protect them, with the arrangements neces- 
sary for their economic development, and 
with sufficient community of ideas and pur- 

to hold them together. For it is only 
in this sort of world environment, it is only 
as a member of such a group of free states, 
that we Americans, and others as well, can 
continue to. live according to our most 
cherished values. 

Why this is so we have discussed in our 
first two pamphlets. In our third pamphlet 
we discussed errors in policy which have 
made the way harder than it had.to be. In 
the fifth we outline an economic foreign pol- 
icy necessary to the end just stated. In 
this pamphlet we discuss the military forces 
we need in the world as it is today, and 
as it is likely to continue to be for some 
time. 

_In this present-day world, military power 
is an essential prerequisite both for the se- 
curity and survival of our free world en- 
vironment and for any negotiated settle- 
ment of differences with the Sino-Soviet 
power. If the Communist powers are able to 
enforce their will, they have no need to 
adjust their interests to what they refer to 
as a condition of coexistence with what they 
dislike. Furthermore, be believe that the 
possession of power which cannot be coerced 
is the best hope of going beyond the settle- 
ment of specific differences to a broader 
agreement that would progressively relegate 
the reliance upon force to the background. 
Our long-range objective is the reliable and 
effective control and regulation of arma- 
ments. We donot see how this objective 
can be achieved if the Russians, in the ab- 
sence of agreement, are to be conceded un- 
challengeable superiority in the instruments 
of force. 

The military forces and strategy we out- 
line here are not an alternative to negotia- 
tion of differences and mutual reduction of 
armaments. They are the best means to 
those ends as well as to some measure of 
security. 


A FURTHER ANALYSIS OF THE FREE WORLD 
ENVIRONMENT 


In the free world environment we seek, 
many other states and peoples than our own 
Play essential, though varying, parts. The 
very spaciousness of the environment is a 
significant quality. Furthermore, in the 
maintenance of it, the factors of military 
strength, economic vigor, and political unity 
are all necessary to support one another in 
accomplishing the end sought. 

The indispensable center of the economic 
and military strength of this group of free 
states is the Western Hemisphere and 
Western Europe. The survival and develop- 
ment of free nations will rest upon the 
strength and unity of this central core. This, 
in turn, means that the freedom of Western 
Europe from Soviet domination is essential 
to preservation of this core. Without West- 
ern Europe as part of it, no strong and free 
group of nations will exist. On the con- 
trary, should- Western European production 
be available to the Soviet Union, it could 
extend its hegemony over Asia and Africa, 
perhaps even over South America. Under 
these circumstances this Nation could not be 
preserved in anything like its present form. 
This point is strongly brought out in the 
first two pamphlets. 

This conclusion does not depreciate the 
importance of other areas outside the West- 
ern He and Western Europe. Ob- 
viously the Middle East, with its oil and as 
the crossroads of east-west and north-south 
routes, south Asia, southeast Asia, the Far 
East, and Africa are all associated with vital 
interests of a free world sysiem. It would 
be disastrous should any of these areas now 
free be detached from the free and open 
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world and be added to the closed Soviet 
Communist system. But the prime disaster 
would be to have this happen to Western 
Europe, if for no other reason that that it 
would greatly enhance the likelihood of its 
occurring in the other areas as well. 

In the discussion which follows we shall, 
for purposes of clarity, consider first what 
military forces we need to defend the central 
core of free world strength, and then ask 
whether these forces are also of the type and 
scale to meet emergencies elsewhere in the 
world. 


WHAT MILITARY STRATEGY IS CALLED UPON TO DO 


As the world situation clarified after the 
Second World War, it was plain that the only 
militarily. aggressive power was the Soviet 
Union (to which we must now add Commu- 
nist China). The Soviet Union maintained a 
vast ground army and rejected all attempts 
to obtain international contrdl of atomic 
weapons and limitation of arms. Instead it 
proceeded vigorously to develop its own nu- 
clear armaments and submarine fleets. The 
Soviets also showed every intention of push- 
ing their control westward into Europe and 
of breaking the connection between North 
America and Western Europe by forcing 
American troops and bases out of Europe. 

NATO was the response to this threat 
and pressure. The problem that NATO mili- 
tary had to solve was that Western Europe 
needed security without being destroyed to 
get it. .It needed not the promise of libera- 
tion after conquest, but security against con- 
quest.. The most likely form of conquest in 
1949 was along the line of the takeover of 
Czechoslovakia, a Communist revolution 
supported by the presence or the threat of 
Russian troops, and Russian troops were 
present in large numbers in Eastern Germany 
and Poland. . 

At this time the United States had a 
monopoly of nuclear weapons. So the 
earliest NATO strategy rested on the sound 
belief that a small (compared to Russian 
forces) Anglo-American-European ground 
and air force would deter any surprise in- 
vasion of Western Europe aided by Com- 
munist uprisings, while the U.S. Strategic 
Air Command (SAC), with its nuclear wea- 
pons, promised to counterbalance the Rus- 
sion superiority in ground forces in the event 
of a large-scale invasion. 

Today, this belief is no longer valid. In 
the first place, British and French forces in 
Europe, since 1951, have been decreased, 
not increased. The German contingent, slow 
as it has been in developing, is now the 
numerical equal of the British, larger than 
the French, and soon will furnish more man- 
power than all the rest of the European na- 
tions in NATO’s important center army. 
This primacy causes political concern among 
the European allies. So what we have is a 
NATO force too small, and politically un- 
balanced. 


In the second place, there has been a radi- 
cal shift in the balance of strategic nuclear 
power—involving both the weapon and the 
means of delivering it. Not only has Russia 
broken the American monopoly on the wea- 
pon, but it is dangerously ahead on long- 
and medium-range missile delivery. The 
Secretary of Defense concedes that on pres- 
ent expectations the next 3 years will give 
the U.S.8.R. a superiority over the United 
States of three to one in intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. 

Even this gloomy statement may be opti- 
mistic. If present programs of production 
are maintained on both sides—and there 
have been no decisions to change the US. 
program—the USS.R. may achieve a ca- 
pacity to destroy U.S. retaliatory power at 
@ risk which they might regard as worth 
running. To put the matter more graphic- 
ally: Russian missiles, raining down on SAC 
aircraft and missile bases, could end our 
capacity to retaliate, much as a knight in 
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armor was rendered powerless when he was 
knocked off his horse and could not get to his 
feet again. Clearly, such a relative disad- 
vantage in military strength would down. 
grade our capacity to deter war or prevent 
Soviet blackmail. 


THE FIRST PRIORITY IS TO ASSURE NUCLEAR 
ADEQUACY 


It should be obvious, therefore, what our 
first priority should be. It is to make certain 
with all possible speed that we have, and 
then to maintain, a position of adequate 
nuclear strategic strength vis-a-vis the 
USS.R. By adequate nuclear strength we 
mean the situation in which the other side, 
even with the great advantage of the first 
blow, cannot be confident of its ability so 
thoroughly to destroy our nuclear forces that 
it need not fear a retaliatory blow more 
damaging than it is willing to accept. If 
the U.S.S.R. &lso maintains such a posture, 
we can say that a situation of effective nu- 
clear parity exists between the two countries. 

Uniess we maintain nuclear adequacy, it 
makes little difference what other weapons 
we produce. Either they would be knocked 
out before they could be used; or, better 
yet from a Russian point of view, the mere 
existence of her clear military supremacy 
could achieve diplomatic victories—tLe., 
changes in the conduct of peoples—without 
the use of that power. For without raising 
the statistics of the matter to the level of 
@ universal law of history, there is over- 
whelming evidence to show that peoples and 
governments quickly adjust themselves to 
the reality of unopposable power. 

Nowhere is this more likely to be true than 
in the case of nuclear weapons about whose 
catastrophic effects all peoples are vividly 
aware. If there were p-etty solid evidence 
that the Russians could disarm or incapaci- 
tate the United States at a risk acceptable 
to them, then all Asians, most Europeans, 
and a pretty sizable number of Americans 
would be prepared to act on the evidence 
without inviting proof. 

It is imperative to proceed with a program 
of dispersing, hardening, and adding mo- 
bility to our strategic deterrent systems. The 
surest deterrent to an all-out strike against 
us would be the conviction on the part of 
the Russians that their first strike could not 
destroy an overwhelming proportion of our 
retaliatory delivery systems. 

In striving for nuclear adequacy, we must 
always set our goals high enough to permit a 
margin of insurance to cover faulty intelli- 
gence reports and possible rapid advances 
achieved by the U.S.S.R. without our knowl- 
edge. 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF NUCLEAR PARITY 


Even if, by some great good fortune, the 
administration should throw off its lethargy 
and decrease the vulnerability of our stra- 
tegic nuclear power, in view of the natural, 
technical, and industrial resources of the 
Soviet Union, we cannot count upon achiev- 
ing more than nuclear parity with her. This 
situation has far-reaching consequences. 
The first of these is the impact upon the 
deterrent effect of strategic nuclear forces. 

If one power has nuclear weapons in 
plenty, and the means to deliver them 
against dnother power’s homeland, while the 
latter has none, it is pretty clear that the 
latter is not likely to attack the former. 
This is the situation, ideal from the point of 
view of the possessor of nuclear weapons, 
which is known as nuclear monopoly. Some 
aspects of this situation existed between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. from 1945 to 
1949. We did have a monopoly of nuclear 
weapons. But those we had were few in 
number and of small power by today’s stand- 
ards; nor did we have very effective means of 
delivering those we had at intercontinental 


ranges. 
There is another possible situation: one 
power may have nuclear weapons in large 
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numbers and may have perfected the means 
to deliver them, while another power also 
has nuclear weapons and delivery means but 
one or both in substantially inferior num- 
bers and quality. Again, the latter country 
is not very likely to attack the former. This 
situation, which can be described as a state 
of “nuclear advantage” or “predominance,” 
really did exist around 1953-1955. For after 
the development of the H-bomb, and the 
completion of our force of B-36 intercon- 
tinental bombers, and B-—47 jet bomber force 
with overseas bases, the United States did 
achieve a position of overwhelming superi- 
ority in strategic nuclear force. Even though 
the Soviet Union was building up its weap- 
ons stocks, and was beginning to develop 
a@ long-range jet bomber force of its own, it 
was most unlikely that the Soviet Union 
would have considered attacking the United 
States, or any of our allies. She could have 
been punished severely with nuclear weap- 
ons without being able to strike back effec- 
tively. 

The deterrent effect which our superior 
nuclear forces had upon Soviet policy in 
this situation has been called “active de- 
terrence.” It reached beyond protecting us 
against direct attack and modified the con- 
duct of the potential aggressor in other 
ways. It was this active deterrence which 
the administration was exploiting when it 
announced the national strategy described 
by the press as “massive retaliation.” This 
laid upon the Strategic Air Command the 
task of defending our allies everywhere, as 
well as the United States, against threat- 
ened Communist attack. Even then, how- 
ever, the Soviet Union, though still rela- 
tively weak in nuclear weapons and delivery 
means, had significant capacity for admin- 
istering nuclear destruction, particularly 
against our allies in Western Europe, which 
she might have used if pushed to the wall. 
This capacity on her part set limits on the 
use we could make of our active deterrent. 
Its positive utility was limited. This posses- 
sion of nuclear destructive capacity limited 
to last-resort use if threatened with attack 
or after actual attack has been called pas- 
sive deterrence, 

It was our active deterrent power which 
diminished as the Soviet Union grew in 
nuclear strength. There was, of course, 
nothing unforeseeable about this, particu- 
larly after the Russians mastered the H- 
bomb in 1953. It explains why massive re- 
taliation”* turned out to be such a perishable 
strategy. For, in the state of nuclear parity, 
active deterrence is attenuated, if not lost 
altogether, and powers in the state of nu- 
clear parity retain largely passive deterrence, 
deterrence against direct attack. This rests 
upon the aggressor’s belief that a direct 
attack, which does not destroy his victim’s 
power to retaliate, will bring back upon him 
unacceptable damage. At the same time, the 
active aspect of the deterrent weakens as the 
prospective user of strategic nuclear weapons 
contemplates the unacceptable damage to his 
own country which the use will surely bring 
down upon it. 

Furthermore, as we permit the Russians to 
achieve -a lead in strategic missiles, their 
deterrent power becomes increasingly active, 
while our strategic force continues to lose 
what active significance remains to it. If 
we permit the Russians to achieve a decisive 
missile superiority, so that we cannot even 
be sure of our ability to administer a telling 
second strike, not only will our strategic 
power be stripped of its active significance, 
but also even its ultimate value as a passive 
deterrent will be placed in jeopardy. That is 
why it is of first importance that we have the 
poisition of parity in strategic power that 
seems quite possible if we make the effort. 

Add to this weakening deterrent power of 
our strategic nuclear force the additional 
fact that the Russians, along with the de- 
velopment of formidable strategic nuclear 
force of their own, have maintained, mod- 
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ernized,. and mechanized their vast land 
force, and have equipped it with tactical 
nuclear weapons, and the full extent of the 
Western dilemma appears. Because of the 
mortal danger of Russian nuclear retaliation 
against the United States, the strategic nu- 
clear power of the United States no longer 
furnishes to Europe the protection it once 
offered against the Russian land forces. Yet, 
it was precisely while this change was oc- 
curring that the administration committed 
this country to increasing dependence upon 
the deterrent power of our strategic nuclear 
forces and, by some strange madness, set 
about reducing our own land forces to pre- 
Korean strength—an example which had 
cumulative effects when the British and 
French reduced their contribution to West- 
ern Europe’s local defenses. 

The last defense program submitted by 
the Truman administration recognized the 
perishable quality of our active deterrent. 
It called for total military strength of 3.5 
millions, with an Army of 21 ready divisions, 
an Air Force of 143 wings, a Navy of 409 
major combat vessels in active fleets (in- 
cluding 16 carrier groups), and a Marine 
Corps of 3 divisions. This was the defense 
program at which the present administra- 
tion took its new look during 1953 and 
1954. The results of this jaundiced reassess- 
ment will all be in by June 1959, by which 
time our forces will be almost precisely 1 
million weaker. The Army will by then 
have 14 divisions, many of them sadly un- 
derstrength and all cursed with the ob- 
solescence of their weapons and equipment. 
The Air Force will have 102 wings, having 
taken reductions in all elements not di- 
rectly related to the strategic deterrent. The 
Navy and Marines will have 389 warships, 
which have also suffered from obsolescence, 
and 3 divisions, now understrength. 

With the dependence that can be placed 
upon our strategic forces declining because 
of growing Soviet nuclear strategic power, 
and those forces we might employ to fill the 
gap being reduced for budgetary reasons, ‘the 
stage is being set for a major tragedy. In 
this situation, two antithetical and equally 
bad policies have found some supporters. 


LIMITED NUCLEAR WARFARE OR WITHDRAWAL 


Spelled out- to its fullest stretch, limited 
nuclear warfare means that the Soviet 
Union and tthe United States, as the two 
superpowers, will come to an unspoken un- 
derstanding that, since atomic weapons are 
far too dangerous to use against each other, 
they would treat each other’s territory as 
privileged, but would wage any atomic war 
on European soil, amid European peoples 
and European cities. If the aim of Ameri- 
can policy is to preserve the people and 
civilization of Europe as essential to the 
existence of a free world, limited nuclear 
warfare is not the way to do it. Or again, 
if the aim of American policy is to develop 
strategic conceptions which our allies will 
support because those conceptions corre- 
spond to their own interest, then again, 
limited nuclear warfare has little place in 
such conceptions. 

Those who are tempted to believe that a 
strategy of limited nuclear war would some- 
how bestow advantages upon our numeri- 
cally inferior forces, should refiect upon the 
following considerations. All the best au- 
thorities are convinced that limited nuclear 
war will require more, not fewer, military 
forces at any particular level of effort. This 
is because there must be greater reserves 
in proportion to frontline troops, in order 
to make provision for the higher level of 
casualties expected; it is also because the 
supporting services in the rear of the combat 
zone must be more widely dispersed, which 
will inevitably require an increase in sup- 
port strength. 

It follows, of course, that limited nticlear 
war is not and cannot be cheaper than 
limited conventional war at any particular 
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level of effort. More manpower and more 
widely scattered and secure supply and com- 
munication facilities spell greater expense. 
It also follows, for both reasons, that NATO 
cannot overcome its relative weakness, vis-a- 
vis the forces on the other side, by the simple 
expedient of committing itself to the use of 
nuclear weapons. On the contrary, the com- 
mitment to nuclear weapons inevitably in- 
creases the relative advantage of the other 
side—provided Russian forces are also 
equipped with nuclear weapons, as we know 
that they are, and provided the Russians and 
their satellites continue to be willing to 
maintain larger forces under arms and to 
spend a greater amount upon arming them. 

That is not to say, of course, that we can 
expose our forces to Communist nuclear at- 
tack while they are prepared to defend them- 
selves only with conventional arms. It does 
mean that, as there is no military advantage 
for NATO forces in resorting to nuclear wea- 
pons, and as there are decided political dis- 
advantages in it, the nuclear weapons wtih 
which our forces in NATO are equipped 
should be regarded as serving the purpose of 
deterring the Russians from using their nu- 
clear weapons in a limited attack. This must 
be their primary function; their employment 
in actual combat must be secondary, to be 
resorted to only if the Russians themselves 
initiate the use of nuclear weapons, or if the 
circumstances should, unhappily, lead to a 
general war. 

Some of those who see that a strategy 
of limited nuclear war in Europe will not 
strengthen or unify the trans-Atlantic coali- 
tion, suggest going to the opposite extreme. 
They despair that military power—except 
possibly nuclear strategic power—can play 
a part in keeping Western Europe from being 
dominated by Soviet power, and so advocate 
withdrawing American forces from Europe. 
This they put forward, in what they con- 
sider a nearly hopeless situation, as a step 
toward, rather than the result of, a solution 
of the fundamental issues which exist be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the Western 
powers regarding Europe. 

Now if, as we have pointed out above, the 
aggregated strengfth of Europe and North 
America is necessary to withstand Soviet 
purposes in Europe, then to withdraw Amer- 
ican participation in the defense of Europe 
is to insure that there shall be no effective 
opposition to the Soviet will in Europe. 
But, one may ask, will not the threat of 
American nuclear retaliation be sufficient 
protection to Europe? We have already 


pointed out that in a condition of nuclear: 


parity it will not provide this active deter- 
rent. It is not sound strategy to rely on 
any nation’s willingness to destroy itself in 
order to aid its allies—particularly when, 
at the same time, it would in all likelihood 
insure the destruction of its allies as well. 

Withdrawal of American forces from 
Europe may well be possible—indeed we 
earnestly hope it will be—when a settlement 
of outstanding issues and a more stable 
power relationship have been achieved in 
Europe. But to attempt it under present cir- 
cumstances would be, as we point out below, 
to destroy the possibility of reaching those 
settlements, that relationship, and, indeed, 
of preserving a free Western Europe. 


THE NUB OF POLICY 


The answer, then, to our dilemma is not 
to be found—if we want to maintain a coali- 
tion of free powers—by a plan of fighting 
small nuclear wars in our allies’ territory. 
It is not to be found by withdrawing from 
our alliance, and leaving our friends, whose 
preservation is essential to ours, without a 
defense against Soviet domination. Where, 
then, is it to be found? It is to be found, we 
believe, in the hazards to the 
Soviet Union in using its land forces, unti} 
such use is as full of danger as using nuclear 
force in the first instance, 
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Only. by such @ strategy, if it can be de- 
vised, will Russia’s vast lead in land forces 
be met and a real incentive be given to the 
Soviet Union to move toward the control and 
limitation of armaments. How might this 
be: done? 

If an increase in defense forces available 
in Europe were combined with a vigorous new 
flow of scientific and military invention, these 
smaller defensive forces could be made, for 
sometime at least, more nearly the military 
equal of a larger aggressive force. ‘This has 
happened before and it can happen again. 
What is needed is a substantial strengthen- 
ing of the European, British, Canadian, and 
American ground and tactical air forces as- 
signed to NATO or in strategic reserve avail- 
able to support NATO. These forces should 
be prepared to defend Western Europe with 
conventional weapons, but should also be 
equipped with sufficient nuclear firepower 
to deter the Russians from using their tac- 
tical nuclear weapons. Once these forces 
are in existence, then our strategic nuclear 
forces—if strongly pushed—will again take 
on some of the character of active deterrence. 
For if it were clear that any hostile military 
action against Western Europe could and 
would be contained for some time, the ag- 
gressor would face formidable problems. 

Let us look for a moment at the risks which 
@ prospective aggressor must face. We may 
assume that he has tried atomic blackmail— 
that is, he has sought and failed to achieve 
his political objective, whatever it may be, 
by intimidating his elected victims with the 
threat of nuclear destruction. If the po- 
litical objective of his aggression is restricted 
to Western Europe, he will want to make 
certain that the military action planned 
when he launches his attack will be limited, 
and will appear to be limited, to Western 
Europe. ¢Above all, he will desire to minimize 
the chance of the military action being so 
extended that it may involve the destruc- 
tion of his own homeland. He has, then, two 
choices: he can attack either with conven- 
tional weapons alone, or with nuclear weap- 
ons as well. In either case he must be care- 
ful to make the limited character of his 
purpose evident. But he will want to get 
the action over with quickly, and, to do this, 
he must employ force decisively superior to 
the defense he expects to encounter. This 
is where he runs into difficulty; and it is 
by exploiting this difficulty that we may hope 
to deter him without matching his forces, 
man for man, tank for tank, and A-bomb for 
A-bomb. 

The aggressor’s problem is that if the 
defense is substantial it is extremely difficult 
to launch an attack against it that is both 
overwhelming and convincingly limited. 
Against a relatively weak defense, which the 
improvidence of its members during recent 
years has now given to NATO the aggressor 
may believe that a quite restricted attack 
would promise quick success. It is because 
they are inclined to agree with this that the 
NATO military authorities feel that NATO 
has no choice but to fall back immediately 
upon the stategic deterrent, hoping that 
the threat of strategic nuclear retaliation in 
case of attack will be sufficiently credible to 
deter the aggressor. But if his objective 
is a strictly limited one (and if it is not, 
he is not likely to bother with Europe, but 


_ will attack the United States directly), he 


may reason that the threat is a bluff. For 
he knows, and knows that NATO knows, 
that what Western Europe stands to lose 
if his limited attack is a success, at least 
if it is a conventional attack, is incompar- 
ly less than what Western Europe stands 
lose in a strategic nuclear war. If this 
-his reasoning, he may proceed with his 
hoping to overwhelm the weak de- 
fense and obtain his objective while the 
NATO governments are trying to steel their 
souls to a nuclear holocaust. 
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Suppose however, that the defense is not 
weak. Suppose it is strong enough so that 
to be sure of winning he must undertake 
@ major mobilization of his forces, must 
move millions of men around, disrupt his 
economy and the economies of his allies, and 
expose his vast forces to military counter- 
action by concentrating them in the forward 
areas behind the line of attack. A strong 
defense will force this action whether the 
aggressor is planning a purely conventional 
assault or is plann‘ng an assault with tac- 
tical nuclear weapons, so long,. that is, as 
he does not throw aside all pretense of lim- 
ited action and use his own strategic nuclear 
forces. Such a concentration would, indeed, 
be required to attack a NATO force of even 
80 divisions, which is General Norstad's 
minimum objective for the central front 
(the Alps to the Baltic). 

Would the aggressor take such arisk? He 
would know that a vigorous and sustained 
defense, which as a NATO force of this kind 
could put up, would raise tensions to the 
point where he would have to be prepared 
to use his strategic nuclear weapons in a 
preemptive strike against North America to 
forestall a first blow against him by the 
United States which, in circumstances of 
mounting tension must be fearing such a 
preemptive blow. In short, the minimum 
action required to achieve his objective 
would be so great that the chances of limit- 
ing the ensuing action would appear small. 

In this situation, when the aggressor’s cal- 
culated design is a limited operation to 
achieve a specific objective, and not the an- 
nihilation of the victim, it would be foolish 
for the aggressor to contemplate the use of 
nuclear weapons, assuming that both sides 
have them for tactical use. To be sure, an 
aggressor would be likely to threaten the use 
of nuclear weapons in the hope of intimi- 
dating his prospective victims into conces- 
sions or surrender. But if this should fail, 
as we have assumed, he would see that to use 
them would be disastrous for a very simple 
reason: Their employment would make any 
ensuing action all the harder to’ limit by 
making it vastly more destructive, more 
fluid, and consequently more unpredictable, 
In other words, even a conventional assault 
upon a strong NATO central-front defense 
would result in a war which of such dimen- 
sions that the aggressor must regard it as a 
poor risk. A nuclear assault would be a far 
poorer risk. In addition, assuming that the 
aggressor really had a limited objective he 
wanted to achieve, it seems rather unlike- 
ly (though it cannot be ruled out) that he 
would want to see the objective destroyed in 
the process of conquest, 

Why, then, cannot NATO rely upon a nu- 
clear defense and thereby get along with 
fewer troops? The reason has already been 
indicated. The aggressor might still make a 
conventional attack and thus defy the West- 
ern powers to take the responsibility for sub- 
mitting Europe to the destruction of nuclear 
war. If they failed to make this stoic deci- 
sion, he would have a good chance both of 
limiting the conflict and of winning by 
throwing his overwhelming conventional 
forces against their weak defenses. If they 
did make the decisfon to use nuclear weap- 
ons, which he must of course follow, his force 
would still be overwhelming. But the deci- 
sion to initiate the use of nuclear weapons 
would be most difficult for the NATO govern- 
ments since it would offer Western Europe no 
military advantage to compensate for the 
immensely increased destruction and loss of 
life that would have to be anticipated. 

This is why it is vitally important that 
NATO's local defense forces be increased in 
strength. A defense dependent upon the 
willingness and ability of the NATO govern- 
ments to employ nuclear weapons in a war 
of unlimited violence lacks credibility. The 
aggressor may well believe, if this is NATO's 
only alternative to a limited setback, that 
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NATO might yield him his limited objective 
rather than incur the risk of virtually un- 
limited destruction. 

It seems clear, then, that a sound military 
policy for the Western alliance requires two 
efforts, each of considerable magnitude. We 
have already pointed out one, the essential 
and urgent tasks of restoring our strategic 
nuclear striking power. Hardly less impor- 
tant is it to rebuild and modernize—or rather 
“futurize”—our own forces available for serv- 
ice in Europe which the present administra- 
tion has treated with even greater neglect. 

Our allies, as we noted earlier, have done 
no better. For a variety of reasons, Euro- 
pean governments have not raised and main- 
tained in Europe the troop strength neces- 
sary to perform the deterrent function we 
have just outlined. 

In this situation, if ingenuity could find 
@ way greatly to increase the effectiveness 
of Western forces relative to Soviet forces, 
this would both increase the effective 
strength of the troops which could be raised, 
and, at the same time, increase the will to 
raise them. 

THE LINE FOR INVENTION AND INNOVATION 


While one group of scientists, soldiers, and 
industrial establishments is working to re- 
store our strategic nuclear striking power, 
we urgently need another group working in 
a wholly different direction. 
should escape from the fascination of nu- 
clear weapons and think of functions to be 
performed, of purposes to be served, before 
they think of weapons. They should not so 
much be seeking a lucky find, a wonder 
weapon, as a stream of inventions, together 
with the totally new military tactics and 
strategy appropriate to it. 

Let us illustrate a littie more specifically 
how our NATO forces, which will still be 
inferior in numbers even after they have 
been strengthened as we suggest, could in- 
crease their effectiveness. 

The Confederate leader, Nathan Bedford 
Forrest, is reported (no doubt apocryphally) 
to have explained his tactics as “gittin’ thar 
fustest. with the mostest’”—men and weight 
of firepower. Stonewall Jackson handled 
several times his own forces when he was 
running rings around Pope and Hooker. 
The Germans, in the blitzkrieg attack in 
1940, sliced through far superior French 
forces because they had developed new 
tactics and an entirely new concept of mo- 
bility in ground warfare. 

For NATO purposes mobility requires the 
ability to move rapidly on the ground with- 
out being tied down by a heavy logistic “tail” 
and without being confined to improved 
roads. It requires also the capacity to move 
men and supplies by air without the limita- 
tions and vulnerabilities that go with de- 
pendence upon prepared airfields. It should 
not be impossible to make both these capaci- 
ties available. The technical devices are al- 
ready available; what is required is the 
imagination and the determination to make 
use of them. 

Increased firepower possibly lies in guided 
and self-guiding missiles. The technical 
problems may be great, but they are still not 
incapable of solution. With the need for 
these inventions by scientists and engineers 
goes the need for tactical innovation coms 
parable to the blitzkrieg concept which, mar- 
rying armor, motorized infantry, and the 
dive bomber, gave Guderian his Ardennes 
victory over the French in 1940. 

In the meantime, and for the foreseeable 
future, the need for greater close air support 
controlled by ground forces is clear. This 
was demonstrated in the ground action in 
Korea. 

Another tactic which has always aided an 
inferior force is the capacity to break up 
concentrations and the use of massed forces. 
This capacity is commonly attributed to the 
massing of firepower, but need not be the 
same. The Mongol herdsman, with the tree 


The latter. 
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saddle that enabled him to shoot the horn 
bow from horseback, retired the war chariot 
from the battlefield. The English longbow- 
man made the knight and horse in armor 
obsolete. The little antitank missile, which 
two or three men can carry and fire, and is 
guided electrically through a fine copper 
wire it reels out as it seeks its target, may 
do the same for the armored monsters upon 
which the nations of the world have spent 
s0 many millions in recent years. There are 
means of preventing concentrations, which 
need not, like nuclear weapons, have conse- 
quences beyond the battle and the battle- 
field. By all these means, a proper marriage 
of invention and tactical innovation may 
greatly increase the effectiveness of the 
smaller force. 

A word of caution is necessary. A modern 
regimental combat team could play havoc 
with Hannibal’s army. But this would not 
be so if Hannibal’s army were equipped with 
the same weapons as the regimental combat 
team. Weapons and tactics are, in time, 
likely to be equally available to powers that 
are substantially equal in other respects, as 
indeed they were between the two world 
wars. But the advantage to the more imagi- 
native and energetic side is constant. It is 
the stream of invention and innovation 
that is needed to win battles—as the armies 
of Nazi Germany proved, first against France 
and Britain, and later against Soviet Russia 
as well, until they were finally overwhelmed 
by sheer numbers. 

Our problem contains another difficulty. 
The success of many innovations depends on 
the secrecy of their development. They 
come as surprises to an unprepared enemy. 
But for our purposes, it is important that 
the potential enemy should know and re- 
spect the strength of the smaller force. We 
want to deter an attack, not invite one. 
The function of the still-to-be-discovered 
weapons is not so much to win a major test 
of strength in Europe, but to make the risk 
of starting one exceed any foreseeable gain. 
For this reason enough must be known 
about the strength of the new forces and 
weapons to evoke respect. 


MILITARY NEEDS WHICH MIGHT ARISE IN THE 
NEAR EAST AND ASIA 


The weapons which the United States 
needs for possible use by its own or friendly 
forces outside Europe are, we suggest, of the 
same character as those broadly described 
in the last two sections. The considera- 
tions which lead to this conclusion are 
closely related to those already mentioned. 

Our purpose in the Near East and Asia is 
to support the development of independent 
and viable nations. Such nations are neces- 
sary to the environment of an open and 
free world. The greater part of our support 
to them must lie in political and economic 
action. This important aspect of our policy 
is discussed in pamphlet No. 5. But these 
countries, along with others, exist in a world 
in which military power throws its shadow 
before it, and in which, as the unprovoked 
attack against the Republic of Korea dem- 
onstrated only too clearly, military force 
can be used for aggressive purposes. There 
is, therefore, a defense probiem in the Near 
East and Asia which cannot be dealth with 
solely through political and economic meas- 
ures. In this pamphlet, we deal only with 
the military aspect of our policy to the Near 
East and Asian countries. 


Again the changing nature of the nuclear 
relationship between the United States and 
the Soviet Union is fundamental to present 
and prospective defense problems in Asia 
as it is in Europe. When our nuclear posi- 
tion was such as to support a policy of 
active deterrence, this placed limits on the 
extent to which the U.S.S.R. or Communist 
China could push with military force against 
our interests in Asia. If we were to fail to 
maintain a position of nuclear parity with 
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the Soviet Union, the situation would be 
reversed. There would then be definite lim- 
its to the support we could give countries 
on the periphery of the Soviet bloc even in 
defense against overt military aggression 
across recognized boundaries. Therefore, 
from the standpoint of Asian defense, it is 
mandatory, as it is in the case of European 
defense, that we do whatever is necessary to 
assure ourselves of continuing muclear 
parity. 

But even under the assumption of con- 
tinuing nucelar parity, the defense problem 
of Asia is different from what it was in the 
days when we could rely heavily upon active 
nuclear deterrence. It is no longer credible 
that we would employ nuclear weapons in 
defense of the countries on the periphery of 
the Soviet-Chinese bloc in Asia except under 
the most extreme conditions, conditions in- 
dicating a Communist intention of making 
@ general military assault against the West. 
Any such general assault initiated in Asia 
is, however, unlikely. 

The more likely military threat to the 
Asian countries on the periphery of the 
Soviet-Chinese bloc is from military pressure 
in a limited area, and from forces employing 
nonnuclear weapons. The first defense 
against such pressure is from the military 
strength of the country directly involved. 
It is for this reason that military assistance 
to the countries directly threatened, such 
as the Republic of Korea, Formosa, Viet- 
nam, and Iran, is of continuing importance. 

The second line of defense is US. 
air, sea, and ground forces quickly available, 
in adequate numbers and with appropriate 
weapons to give support primarily with non- 
nuclear weapons. Tactical nuclear weap- 
ons should also be available to our forces, 
but only for the purpose of deterring the 
aggressor from using nuclear weapons him- 
self. Just as in Europe, it is hard to see 
how a war in Asia fought with nuclear 
weapons by both sides will give us any sub- 
stantial military advantage. ‘With limited 
port facilities and few airfields, we have 
more to lose than to gain by initiating the 
use of nuclear weapons on an Asian battle- 
field. Not only is there no probable mili- 
tary advantage to us in doing so, if such 
weapons are also used by our enemies, but 
also no political objective favorable to our 
side could be supported by the nuclear de- 
struction of countries we are trying to de- 
fend, Many have deluded themselves with 
the escapist thought that we alone have 
the capability or will to introduce nuclear 
weapons into an Asian battlefield. It is 
hard to believe that the Russians would in 
fact give us such an easy out in a period of 
nuclear parity. 

It should further be pointed out that de- 
terrence of military attack, although it must 
rest primarily upon relative military capabil- 
ities, does not rest solely upon such equa- 
tions. There would be exceedingly heavy 
political cost to the U.S.S.R. or to Commu- 
nist China if they were to launch @ large- 
scale military attack upon any of the Asian 
countries. This does not apply to Quemoy 
and Matsu, where our support of Chiang’s 
continued occupation of these islands is not 
believed to be supportable either on polit- 
ical or military grounds by much of Asian 
and of world opinion. But any military 
attack against other areas in Asia or the 
Middle East would have such heavy. polit- 
ical costs that substantial local forces plus 
U.S. military backup on the scale outlined 
in the next section should go far to assure 
the defense of the areas threatened. 


NEEDED FORCES AND THEIR COST 
It should be perfectly clear that while the 
administration’s new look has been dis- 
, & return to some old look would be 
ually so. The national defense would 
have been further advanced today if it had 
evolved taking full account of the Korean war 
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experience. The aimless detour through 
massive retaliation resulted in ever-increas- 
ing dependence upon the strategic nuclear 
advantage, which passed almost as it was 
claimed. The task now is to retrieve the 
consequences of that folly. No longer can 
economizing be put above national security 
in the belief that nuclear weapons can ac- 
complish all. We are forced to make intelli- 
gent accommodation to the two great 
changes that have occurred on the military 
scene since 1953. 

These changes, which have already been 
recognized in earlier parts of this pamphlet, 
are, first, the technological revolution which 
has mounted nuclear warheads upon bal- 
listic rockets of intercontinental range, and, 
second, the strategic revolution implicit in 
Soviet maturity as a nuclear power. Taken 
together, these changes constitute a chal- 
lenge to American effort and ingenuity 
which-cannot be met in the spirit of busi- 
fess as usual. They require fundamental 
rethinking of our defense problem. They re- 
quire executive leadership with the energy 
to grapple with the real issues and to make 
the necessary decisions. The confusion bick- 
ering and red tape which today beset the 
Defense Department and our armed services 
spring more from lack of decision, or from 
decisisons made arbitrarily with no sense of 
strategic purpose and direction at the top, 
than from interservice rivalry. Once the 
basic decisions consistent with a coherent 
strategic approach have been made, organ- 
izational changes can follow which will bring 
organization into closer alinement with the 
functions to be performed and thus greatly 
increase the efficiency of our defense effort. 

In the long run large sums can be saved 
through more rational organization and a 
reduction of the present muddle and red- 
tape. Furthermore, the redirection of our 
effort suggested in this paper may well re- 
quire the curtailment or even the abandon- 
ment of some current programs of defense 
production with consequent savings. In 
sum, however, all the possible savings cannot 
be expected to offset the increased defense 
expenditure which is essential to make up 
for the neglect and blindness of recent years. 

Now for the specifics. As pointed out 
earlier, our first priority is to recover with 
all possible speed the position of parity in 
strategic nuclear force we are losing be- 
cause of Soviet achievements in missile de- 
sign and production. The present situa- 
tion leaves us,no sensible alternative but 
a crash effort to bridge the missile gap. 
To this end SAC’s aircraft and missiles 
should be given greater protection against 
the blast and heat effects of atomic attack, 
should be further dispersed, and should be 
given such active defense (primarily by 
antiaircraft missiles) as developing tech- 
nology makes possible. Also, the capacity 
of SAC to support an airborne alert should 
be improved, with greater urgency than at 
present. 

Three other immediate steps are also ur- 
gent: First, increase production of jet tank- 
ers required to reduce the dependence of 
our strategic bombers on oversea bases that 
are threatened by Russian intermediate- 
range missiles. (This would wring the last 
measure of benefit from our present 
mannef-bomber forces before they finally 
become obsolete.) Second, double the com- 
bined Atlas-Titan missile production cur- 
rently programed, and increase the rate of 
production of these missiles; also reduce 
their vulnerability by increasing the dis- 
persal and hardening of their bases. Third} 
do not terminate, but continue, develop- 
ment and production of the airborne cruise 
missiles (such as Snark and Regulus II). 
These weapons could be produced .in large 
quantities, maintained at dispersed locations 
and made mobile, at relatively low cost. 
Though vulnerable to the enemy’s AA mis- 
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sile defenses and manned interceptors, they 
would increase his defense program, par- 
ticularly if they made their final approach 
to target at low altitudes at which the range 
of detection radars in short. 

So much for the gap fillers. For the next 
phase, the production lines for all the solid- 
fuel missiles that are in advanced stage of 
development—Pershing, Polaris, and Minute- 
man—should bé laid out so that production 
may proceed promptly once the prototypes 
have been proven. (This was done in the 
case of the B-47 bomber, in the case of 
Atlas, and in other instances. It has cut at 
least 2 years from the cycle, design to use.) 
Also, mobility of these missiles should be 
stressed. At the same time the construction 
rate of the Polaris submarine should be in- 
creased. The development of the Nike- 
Zeus antimissile missile should continue to 
be given high priority. 

Added together, these new programs will 
call for an impressive additional expendi- 
ture of about $4 billion more a year on our 
strategic forces. At the same time, however, 
savings of about $1 billion could be made 
elsewhere in Air Force expenditures. For ex- 
ample, as the result of programs launched 
several years ago, when the Russian long- 
range bomber was believed to be the major 
threat to the United States, we are annually 
spending about $6 billion on anti aircraft 
defense—for interceptor aircraft, for AA 
missiles, for early warning and target acqui- 
sition radars, and for the immensely com- 
plex defense coordination system known as 
Sage. Meantime, however, the Russians 
have cut the production of their long-range 
bombers in order to shift resources to the 
production of missiles. 

Of course, the Russian long-range bomber 
force remains a threat, and this threat 
would increase in proportion to any weaken- 
ing of our AA defense. We have already 
noted the continuing requirement for active 
defense of SAC bases. But these programs 
of AA defense have not been adjusted to the 
change in Soviet priorities. Take, for in- 
stance, the continued high expenditures on 
manned interceptors. The interceptor has 
become a platform for air-to-air missiles 
which are placed in position to fire, and are 
fired by electronic controls partly on the 
ground and partly in the interceptor, while 
the pilot monitors the operation. In most 
cases the job can be done better and more 
cheaply entirely from the ground with 
ground-to-air missiles. And in a few years 
the principal active defense requirement will 
surely be defense against missiles, not 
against manned bombers. 

Similarly, bombers, like interceptors, are 
becoming platforms from which missiles are 
fired. Again, it seems reasonable to insist 
that the missile, in time, should go all the 
way. New planes for special purposes, in- 
cluding both supersonic bombers and long- 


range interceptors, may be justified. But: 


neither should be built and maintained at 
vast expense if their principal justification 
(in competition with missiles) is to give 
airmen something to fly in. Years ago, Gen. 
“Billy” Mitchell pointed out a similar truth 
about the battleship. 


At the moment an acute shortage of air 
crews limits SAC’s ability to maintain an 
airborne alert. An early curtailment of in- 
terceptor forces, by permitting the release 
of interceptor pilots and support personnel 
for service in the bomb wings, would amelio- 
rate this problem during the remaining use- 
ful life of the bomber forces. Since there is 
also a need for increased capacity to trans- 
port our ground troops and their supplies by 
air, this, too, might be facilitated by the 
release of interceptor pilots. The adminis- 
tration has already begun the reduction of 
fighter-bomber wings on the assumption 
that close support for our ground forces can 
be better provided by their own short-range 
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missiles. We do not propose that this substi- 
tution be carried further at this time; we do 
propose the application of the same princi- 
ple, the substitution of missiles for manned 
aircraft, to air defense. 

So much for Air Force programs, which, 
through SAC, contribute more than 90 per- 
cent of the strategic deterrent. The Navy 
will increase its contribution to the strategic 
deterrent when its Polaris missiles and sub- 
marines become available. The Navy also 
needs strengthening in capacity for anti- 
submarine warfare because of the vulnerabil- 
ity of the United States to miusiles fired from 
hostile submarines. 

The Army has suffered most grievously 
from the military policy in the provision of 
adequate tactical forces to deter local ag- 
gression aimed at limited objectives, and to 
defend our interests when this local deter- 
rence fails. This is, in the nature of things, 
largely the province of the Army, but the 
Navy also has an essential role in it. To per- 
form that role the Marine Corps should be 
restored to full strength and thoroughly 
futurized in arms, tactics, and transport. 
Carrier task forces for local, limited actions 
should be in constant readiness. The Navy 
also needs special-purpose shipping for the 
rapid movement of ground forces overseas. 

Current programs to increase carrier task 
forces for their contribution to the strategic 
deterrent cannot be justified in competition 
with alternative weapons systems. Money 
can be saved here to pay for the moderniza- 
tion the Navy urgently needs to improve its 
readiness. Consequently, major increases in 
the Navy budget, other than those for 
Polaris missiles and submarines and for 
stepped-up antisubmarine warfare capa- 
bility, are not necessary. 

The Army has suffered most grieviously 
from the neglect and blindness of the ad- 
ministration. To modernize its currently 
authorized force of 14 active and 7 high- 
priority Reserve (mainly National Guard) 
divisions the Army needs an additional $1.5 
billion annually. This would provide no in- 
crease in personnel. But it is essential to 
make the most of the forces we now have: 
for example, by enabling the Army to re- 
equip itself over a 5-year period with the 
new light rifle and machineguns, with the 
new and greatly improved armored personnel 
carrier, and with the advanced communica- 
tions equipment that has been developed. 
It also would enable the Army to purchase 
aircraft of better types for those functions 
for which it is now authorized to operate 
aircraft. It would, in short, enable the 
Army to reyerse the present trent by which 
it grows steadily weaker year by year. This 
is the minimum necessary. 

It is not enough. We need a larger Army, 
both to uphold our interests around the 
world, and to relieve us from intolerrble de- 
pendence upon the threat of strategic nu- 
clear action for deterrent purposes. With- 
out this evidence of our determination ft is 
surely useless to expect our allies to make 
the effort required of them, particularly in 
Western Europe. 

To achieve these ends, to reverse the cuts 
which the administration has made, and to 
provide the minimum force that the Army 
needs if it is to meet its responsibilities, will 
require an additional 225,000 men and an 
additional $1.5 billion a year. This will 
provide an Army of 19 divisions (total 
strength about 1,100,000), with 8 divisions 
(instead of 3 as at present) in condition for 
immediate movement and employment over- 
seas. Such an Army is essential if we are 
to adjust our military strength to the stra- 
tegic revolution brought about by Russian 
maturity as a nuclear power. 

To sum up these proposals in budgetary 
terms. In very general and approximate 
terms, the combined Air Force ms (the 
gap-fillers plus the accelerated ICBM pro- 
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grams plus additional air transports) would 
require 4 net annual increase in the budget 
of $3 billion. For the Navy an additional 
$1 billion would be needed annually. Army 
needs ($1.5 billion for modernization plus 
$1.5 billion for five more divisions) would 
total $3 billion annual increase. The entire 
effort would add $7 billion to the defense 
budget. If allowance is made, as it un- 
doubtedly should be, for additional funds for 
research and development to meet the chal- 
lenge of Soviet power with imagination, in- 
genuity, and innovation, then the forces we 
need would require additional defense ex- 
penditures for the next 4 or 5 years of ap- 
proximately $7.5 billion annually. 


CAN WE AFFORD SUCH A COST? 


There can be no question of the capacity of 
our economy to support this addition to de- 
fense expenditures. We are currently de- 
voting less than 10 percent of our gross na- 
tional product to major national security 
programs, including defense, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and mutual security 
(foreign aid). During World War II we di- 
verted almost 45 percent of our then sub- 
stantially smalier total product to war pur- 
poses, and yet our economy continued to 
grow all during the war. Economists of both 
political parties now agree that the American 
economy can and should grow about 5 per- 
cent per year, after we have fully recovered 
from the recession, which is not yet the case. 
This growth would add to our total national 
production more than $23 billion a year as a 
starter. The diversion of one-third of this 
productive increment to the great priorities 
of national security would more than cover 
a $7.5 billion annual increase. The admin- 
istration’s insistence that a balanced budget 
at current, or reduced, tax levels must come 
before the provision of essential defense 
needs indicates that new thought on the 
national economy is as essential as is new 
thought on the national defense. This will 
be the subject of pamphlets in a series being 
prepared by our Advisory Committee on Eco- 
nomic Policy. 





Tribute to Hon. Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
of Wyoming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25, 1959 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, one 


of the great Senators of our generation, , 


the distinguished senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], is at pres- 
ent in the Bethesda Naval Hospital, suf- 
Yering from a stroke. 

Not only is Senator O’Manonry a good 
Senator; he is also a good constitutional 
lawyer. He has been the champion in 
the Senate in the fight to maintain the 
constitutional separation of powers and 
to maintain the rights of the Senate, vis- 
a-vis those of the executive branch; and 
for many years he has worried over the 
exercise of power by the Executive at 
the expense of the legislative branch. 

Mr. President,-Mr. Ed Koterba, of the 
Washington Daily News, has written an 
excelient article about our distinguished 
colleague from Wyoming. I ask unani- 
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mous consent that Mr. Koterba’s article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to associate myself with the 
very fine statement which has been made 
bythe able Senator from Montana. I 
know that all Members of the Senate 
send their best wishes for an early 
recovery to our beloved friend, JOE 
O’MAHONEY. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Daily News, June 25, 
1959] 
He Dipn’t Take Ir Easy 
(By Ed Koterba) 

At 74, Jo=E O’MAHONEY could have been tak- 
ing it easy, but he didn’t. So now he’s in the 
Bethesda Naval Hospital suffering from a 
stroke. 

The Senator from Wyoming proved one 
thing to himself. You can't keep pushing 
yourself against the strain of constant pres- 
sure—whether you're nearly 75 or half that 
old—and expect to escape some physical 
setback. 

I'd been watching the Senator for several 
days leading up to the historic climax of the 
vote on Lewis Strauss’ confirmation. On 
Tuesday, the man from Wyoming stood up in 
the Chamber to plead his cause against the 
man. Three hours later he was still on his 
feet. He was tired. His knees pained him, 
but he kept on. 

This was just the beginning of Jor 
O’MAHONEY’s week. All the while, the emo- 
tion of the approaching Strauss vote drum- 
med an increasing temseness across the Sen- 
ate Chamber, of 

Senator O’MAHONEY (pronounced O’MA- 
hunney) would barely get out of his com- 
mittee hearings (he’s on 12 subcommittees) 
in time for luncheon with constituents. 
Then he’d make his way to the Senate floor 
to introduce some bills. 

On Thursday, he left his office at 6:30 p.m., 
his usual departing time, and was called 
back 5 hours later to cast his vote against 
Admiral Strauss. 

At 12:45 a.m., Friday, he clasped hands in 
triumph with three other Senators for the 
cameramen, then made his weary way home 
to the Sheraton-Park Hotel. 


A few hours later, he was on his way to 
the hospital on a stretcher, his left side 
paralyzed. 

Sometimes our Senators get needled 
soundly, and often they deserve it. But then 
there’s the side that rarely gets written 
about—the tremendous pressure these men 
endure behind the scenes. 

Joz O’MaHOoNEY, the man with white 
tumbleweed brows, rarely missed a commit- 
tee hearing and rarely avoided a caller. 

Folks close to the Senator said he lost some 
of his zest a year ago when his wife, Agnes, 
suffered two strokes. But he insisted on 
keeping up his perilous pace. He worked 
weekends. 

Now, in the Senator’s private office, eight 
separate piles of correspondence and other 
papers have accumulated 12 inches high. 
“At least,” I said to his staff, “the Senator's 
getting a rest.” 

They looked at me and smiled wryly. One 
of them said: “He’s been on the phone every 
day giving us instructions on everything 
that’s pending.” - 

Some of our lawmakers, it seems, just can’t 
resist making themselves targets of physical 
punishment. Joz O’MaHonry is one of 
them. 
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Commencement Day Address at Clemson 
College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the very 
eloquent and able address which was 
delivered by Mr. Wayne Freeman, edi- 
tor of the Greenville (S.C.) News, at the 
annual commencement exercises for 
Clemson College on June 7, 1959. 

The points made by Mr. Freeman in 
this address attests to his wisdom, 
breadth of knowledge, and his outstand- 
ing ability as a newspaper editor. I 
hope his remarks will be read by every- 
one everywhere because they are of vital 
importance to the future well being of 
the entire Nation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Presidents Edwards, members of the board 
of trustees, members of the faculty, friends 
of Clemson and my fellow members of the 
class of 1959, it is customary for the speaker 
on an occasion such as this to acknowledge 
the introduction. And I seldom defy con- 
vention—unless it suits my purposes. 

Therefore, I express to President Edwards 
my gratitude for his kind words. They were 
a bit lavish, perhaps, but, then, I’ve never 
believed in stopping a man from telling the 
truth. 

I know that I speak for the other honor- 
ees, aS well as myself, when I say we are 
grateful for the honor Clemson is bestowing 
on us and when I offer to you a pledge to 
return honor for honor. We shall strive to 
deserve your confidence. 

However, I must notify the distinguished 
gentlemen behind me, as well as you who 
soon will receive your diplomas, that my 
usually reliable sources have informed me 
that Dr. Frank Howard is waiting back- 
stage for all of us 1959 graduates. In one 
hand he has a sheaf of applications for 
membership in IPTAY and in the other an 
assortment of blank checks. More power to 
him. 

To turn to another and more serious phase 
of the life of Clemson, I am convinced that 
this school is entering upon a new era of 
expansion and enrichment, It-began many 
years ago. Starting as an agricultural and 
mechanical college, Clemson is becoming 
what it should be: an institution offering 
a broad education in the basic arts and 
sciences. 

I would oppose any attempt to duplicate 
here the entire program of any other State 
institution, just as I would oppose imitation 
of Clemson’s program anywhere else. The 
scope of knowledge is so great and our re- 
sources presently so limited that we must, 
for now at least, impose a measure of spe- 
cialization on our institutions of higher 
learning. ; 

However, I do insist that, in the drive for 
Fase. gra and industrial development, we 

ust not neglect the liberal arts and the 
humanities. It is just as important for a 
man to understand the world about him, and 
to be able to communicate with other men, 
as it is for him to be able to build and oper- 
ate an atomic reactor. 
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I believe your board of trustees and the 
administrators they have chosen are working 
in that direction, striving for a proper 
balance. 

I can’t help noting that this 1s the first 
commencement since the death of the be- 
loved Dr. Robert Franklin Poole, your late 
president. I was not among his intimates, 
but I stood in the front ranks of his ad- 
mirers, and I think I understand what he 
was trying todo. The fruits of his labors in 
behalf of Clemson are all around us. 

Circumstances and the passing of time, 
the necessity for adapting to new conditions, 
have compelled many changes in the last few 
years. All of us will watch with interest 
what happens in the next few years, but I, 
for one, am pleased with what has been done 
up to now. 

On this campus there is being formed a 
strong partnership between education and 
industry. 

Industry is providing the means of build- 
ing, equipping, and manning a magnificent 
educational plant. I take special pride in 
it. I have long believed that one of the 
great hopes of South Carolina and the South 
is the development of more facilities for 
training young men and women in the arts 
and the sciences. Tied in with this as part 
of the educational process, is a program of 
research and development. 

Under such a program, industry invests 
in education. It receives dividends in the 
form of trained personnel, new ideas, new 
products, and better processes for producing 
the old ones. 

Your new president is a man of absolute 
integrity and tremendous zeal and energy. 
He has a rare sort of courage and great execu- 
tive ‘ability. His predecessors have be- 
queathed him a team of able administrators 
and gifted and dedicated educators; the 
board of trustees has helped him to augment 
that team with equally capable persons to 
fill new positions or vacancies created by re- 
tirement. 

Under these circumstances, I see no chance 
of failure. What is past is but prologue; 
the future is bright with promise. 

And what we say and do about this rela- 
tively small part of South Carolina and the 
South has much to do with the future of 
the State, the region, and the Nation. 

Against the background of achievement 
and hope provided by this South Carolina 
school, let’s discuss for a few minutes some- 
thing of the philosophy and the practical 
considerations that should guide us as we 
work to secure for ourselves and our posterity 
more of the good things of life. 

Lest I sound provincial, let me state this 
now: 

I am an American first, a Southerner sec- 
ond, and a South Carolinian third; and I be- 
lieve we all are. 

But I believe with all the force of which 
I am capable that, by being better South 
Carolinians, we are better Southerners; and 
by being better Southerners, we become bet- 
ter Americans. 

We of the South have been too long on 
the defensive. It is time we took the offen- 
sive in the healthy competition in economics, 
politics, and sociology whieh has character- 
ized our Nation from its beginnings. We 
have begun to do so. 

We have a long way yet to go, but, sta- 
tistically, our region is growing in business 
and industry at a more rapid rate than any 
other in the country, save the fabulous west 
coast. And we have advantages even over 
that area. 

No longer do our young people have to 
leave home to acquire an education and to 
find jobs; they are available here in 
abundance. And our potential for generat- 
ing our own industries, starting with the 
original idea and carrying through with the 
financing and the staffing of the plants, is far 
greater than we have yet realized, 
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Let me emphasize that point. I am in 
favor of importing industry from other 
regions, but there is a limit to how far we 
can go with such a program. In the long 
run, the denuding of other regions of their 
industry will diminish the value of our own. 
We must be concerned with the welfare of 
the Nation as a whole. 

Let’s look to our own resources of capital 
and leadership as well as raw material and 
labor. We have reached the point where we 
can stop exporting our most precious asset, 
our trained young people. We should be 
beginning to reach the point where we no 
longer have to go elsewhere and beg for the 
capital which is equally necessary to in- 
dustrial development. 

Furthermore, from now on we should pro- 
ceed with greater caution in importing in- 
dustry, lest we bring in along with it some 
of the problems and disruptive forces which 
have caused many great corporations to mi- 
grate. For example, Henderson, N.C., a small 
and formerly friendly town, today is a sick 
city. Lifelong friendships have been broken 
and neighbor has stoned neighbor over issues 
that have nothing to do with the welfare 
of either individuals or the community as a 
whole. We must not allow the virus which 
caused ‘this illness to spread. 

The willingness, the eagerness, of indus- 
trial leaders to move to the South and, once 
established, to expand, indicates that our 
region must have something that even we 
southerners haven't fully recognized. Why 
else would industry be moving South? 

And why else would so many of those who 
come here from other regions with new 
plants so quickly adapt themselves to the 
folkways and the mores of our own people? 

The people who help make the decisions 
about industrial locations often are those 
who must move their families into those 
locations and learn to live there. And I 
have found no more ardent southerners than 
those of the naturalized variety. 

They must like our institutions, and our 
philosophy of life. They must like our peo- 
ple and our sociological patterns. 

Without deprecating any of the other fac- 
tors which have contributed to the re- 
surgence of the South, I think our greatest 
asset is our basic idealism. We have ac- 
cepted change; indeed, some of our states- 
men have been architects of many of the 
changes, but we have not abandoned our 
principles. 

Because we have adhered to principle, we 
of the South have been tagged with labels 
which have lost most of their meaning 
through a subtle sort of perversion of the 
language. News dispatches out of Wash- 
ington refer to southern conservatives. The 
radical left calls us reactionaries. Our 
critics call themselves liberals. 

All of these are good words, or they used 
to be. But for the most part, they have 
suffered the same fate as the word “mod- 
erate.” Formerly, a moderate was one who 
took a middle of the road point of view, one 
who avoided extremes on either side of an 
issue. Nowadays, however, a moderate has 
come to be one who favors surrender to 
the radical left; it may be gradual, but it is 
surrender nonetheless. 

Those who call themselves liberals these 
days do so in almost total difiance of Mr. 
Webster who wrote that rather wordy book. 
Let’s take an example. The American Civil 
Liberties Union has consistently defended 
known Communists on the gtounds that the 
individual has an inviolable right to express 
his opinions and act on them. With that 
Wwe can all , in principle. But the 
ACLU just the other day issued a sophisti- 
cated pronouncement to the effect that it is 
not. a violation of the rights of the indi- 
vidual to force him to join a labor union 
against his will 

On the one hand, the ACLU would jeopard- 
ize the welfare of the whole of society for 
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the sake,of what it believes to be the rights 
of one person; on the other, it would sacri- 
fice another person for what it believes to 
be the best interests of a special group. 

And that, neatly tied up in a package, 
is doctrinaire liberalism. Its adherents judge 
issues not on their merits, but on the basis 
of what is the liberal point of view. And 
their ultimate aim is not liberty, but the es- 
tablishment of a society in which all the 
members will lose their indentity and will 
be forced to conform to the established level 
of mediocrity. ‘ 

These are the people who call us “reaction- 
aries,” and many of us accept the label as an 
accolade. As for myself, I admit to being a 
sort of middle-of-the-road reactionary, for I 
find many things im our society to react 
against. 

I react against the cult of mediocrity, the 
school of thought which holds not merely 
that one man is as good as another, but 
that one man doesn’t dare to be better than 
another. This is evil because the desire and 
the will to excell are the catalytic agents of 
progress. 

I react against the cult of conformity. 
There are those who would reduce all of 
us to the common denominator in the name 
of a much misused word, “democracy”. 
There’s nothing democratic in holding back 
one man lest he embarrass another with his 
superiority of mind or body. 

The brutal fact is that, if our civilization 
survives, it will be because we have pro- 
duced uncommon men and because those 
who used to be called common men have 
been led to do uncommon things. 

I react against the cult of panic. When 
the Soviets, so they said, placed a dog into 
orbit around the earth in a space vehicle, 
there were those who said our educational 
system was all wrong, that we should tear 
it up and start over again—with billions of 
Federal dollars, of course. 

In a recent speech, that arch nonconform- 
ist, Adm. Hyman Rickover, made a perti- 
nent comment. He said that if the Soviet 
Union announced plans to send the first man 
to hell, somebody would rise from his seat in 
Congress and demand that we appropriate a 
billion dollars to beat them to it. 

Too often that is the scope of our thinking. 
A Presidential commission has suggested that 
we should double our annual outlay for edu- 
cation. But who is so foolish as to believe 
that, if we appropriated twice as much money 
next year for schools, we would get twice as 
much education, even year after next? 

We should increase our investment in edu- 
cation, but Only as rapidly as our system can 
absorb it. And what is wrong with our 
system? It has produced some of the best 
citizens and some of the finest minds of our 
age. And what are we afraid of? After all, 
our country has prevented world war III by 
being prepared to win it, and it is obvious 
from their behavior that what our enemies 
fear most is the spread of our ideology. 

If all of this is reactionism, then I am 
proud to be a reactionary. 

But let’s put this thing into proper per- 
spective. We are, and I hope we ever shall be, 
conservatives. The true conservative is one 
who believes in progress, and works for it, but 
not in a destructive manner. The men who 
brought about the American Revolution were 
conservatives; they preserved the best in 
their English heritage while moving forward 
to insure the freedom of the individual. 

Those who fomented the French Revolu- 
tion in the name of “liberty, equality, and 
fraternity,” were radical reactionaries in that 
they sought to destroy completely both the 
past and the present and build a society in 
which all would be equal. In the process, 
they produced generations of near anarchy. 

In this sharp contrast, there should be a 
vivid lesson for us. 

We here today share a rich, noble, and 
proud heritage of soldiers and statesmen, 
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of patriots and poets, of philosophers and 
teachers, of planners and producers, and 
even martyrs and prophets. 

Those South Carolinians who went before 
us played a leading role in the foundation 
of the Republic. They helped to write much 
of their own wisdom and strength into the 
Constitution which has held the Union to- 
gether to this day. 

Our grandfathers and great grandfathers, 
driven to extremes, subjected the Union to 
trial by ordeal. They fought for the prin- 
ciples upon which the Republic was founded 
as they believed those principles to be, and 
there is no cause for shame in our day in 
what they did in theirs. 

For in the testing, they strengthened the 
Union. When the history of the last hun- 
dred years is written in true perspective it 
may be realized that they sowed the ideal- 
istic seeds which, cultivated and brought to 
fruit in our day and that of our children and 
grandchildren, enabled it to endure. 

We are assembled today on what is, in a 
very real sense, hallowed ground. It is 
hallowed because it once was the home of 
John C. Calhoun, one of the greatest states- 
men in our history. He gave the last full 
measure of devotion to his ideas as to the 
best way to protect his beloved South and 
to preserve the Union. 

This ground is hallowed, too, because it 
was here that Thomas G. Clemson provided 
for the founding of an institution dedicated 
to a great purpose; and that purpose was to 
help a war-ravaged land and an impover- 
ished people, through education, research 
and development, to rise above ignorance 
and need to create opportunity and to keep 
an appointment with destiny. 

Buried near this spot are great men who 
planned and worked ceaselessly to make Mr. 
Clemson's dream a reality. And in this 
audience are other men and women who 
were contemporaries of many of Clemson 
College’s greats of the past and who labored 
no less zealously for the college and the 
State. And there are still others who, thank 
heaven, are carrying on in the same tradi- 
tion and will do so for many. years. 

When we look to the past and speak of 
our heritage, we are not trying to turn back 
the clock, but merely seeing to it that the 
clock continues to keep the proper time and 
doesn't run wild. 

Edmund Burke said: “People will not look 
forward to their posterity who never look 
backward to their ancestors.” 

We in South Carolina are making progress, 
but not by trying, as Omar Khayyam said, 
“to grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
tear it to bits and remold it nearer to the 
heart's desire.” Instead, we are building the 
future, not by destroying the past, but by 
using its solid stones as a foundation and its 
best timbers as a framework. 

We here have something of which we can 
be proud, and it is something that is worth 
preserving and developing for our children 
and our grandchildren. 

There is much that needs to be changed, 
much that should be undone, in our Nation 
and the world. But I submit that the good 
among us is far greater than the evil, the 
wise decisions outweigh the mistakes and 
the main path we have taken is the right 
road and the best one. 

What we should dread in our time is not 
dificulty, but rather the continuation of so 
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much that is cheap and irresponsible in our 
way of life. What we should fear is not 
hardship, but failure, for, if we fail, the 
best society man has ever established will 
degenerate into either anarchy or dictator- 
ship. What we should shun is not respon- 
sibility, but the general attitude of unwill- 
ingness to make a contribution to society 
beyond our own immediate needs and de- 
sires. 

If we want a future of material comfort 
and security, and nothing more, there is 
little to be said for our civilization. The 
years ahead of us as southerners and Amer- 
icans do not offer a life entirely of ease or 
contentment. 

As we face them, we must regard ad- 
versity not as a deterrent, but as a chal- 
lenge, and obstacles not as an excuse for sur- 
rendering, but as a stimulant for even great- 
er efforts. 

A great classical scholar once summed up 
the history of the Greeks and the Romans 
in these words: 

“In the end, more than they wanted free- 
dom, they wanted security, a comfortable life, 
and they lost all—security and comfort and 
freedom *-* * When the Athenians finally 
wanted, not to give to society, but the society 
to give to them, when the freedom they 
wished most for was freedom from responsi- 
bility, then Athens ceased to be free and was 
never free again.” 

We of the South today are called, as were 
our ancestors, to greatness. We have every- 
thing we need; the only thing in doubt is 
our will to dare to be nonco:\formists in the 
sense that Emerson meant when he said: 
“Whoso would be @ man must be a non- 
conformist.” 

Oh yes, we may find it possible to enjoy 
@ measure of security by ignoring the chance 
for individual achievement and joining the 
faceless mob. We can look to an all-power- 
ful government for creature comforts and 
employ the pressure that the organized com- 
mon herd can exert to obtain its ends. 

Or, we can dare to stand apart from the 
common herd and above it. We can rely on 
our faith in our own ideals and work to 
the end that: they shall prevail. We can 
employ our rapidly developing ability to 
solve our own problems. We can meet the 
needs of our people through hard work, 
through careful planning in the fields of 
business, industry, and sociology and through 
skillful execution of those plans. 

Many wise men, both here and elsewhere 
in our country, have concluded that the 
South is the last bastion of true conserva- 
tive thought in America, It is the strongest 
bulwark of the Nation against the advance 
of a form of totalitarianism which, masquer- 
ading as liberalism, ultimately would destroy 
all liberty. 

If we fail, neither the South nor America 
may have another chance. 
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A Catholic in Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New Republic of June 8, 1959: 

A CATHOLIC IN POLITICS—CONVERSATION WITH 
SENATOR EUGENE McCarRTHY 


(Is there a Roman Catholic political line 
in this country? Would a Catholic majority 
deprive non-Catholics of their freedoms? 
The editor of the New Republic questions the 
junior Senator from Minnesota about the re- 
ligious issue as it affects 1960.) 


Mr. Harrison. I wonder if we could start 
off by agreeing that the Catholic issue in 
America is not, in 1959, what it was in 1928. 
I don’t mean merely that Jack KENNEDY is 
not Al Smith, but that use of the religious 
issue in politics is less fashionable or preva- 
lent than it was 30 years ago. 

Senator McCartnuy. I agree that the ques- 
tions being raised today regarding Senator 
KENNEDY’s: candidacy or the candidacy of 
other Catholics are somewhat different from 
those which were raised regarding Al Smith, 
and the manner in which they are being 
asked is clearly different. You may find an 
extremist now and then who goes back to 
the old allegation of the domination of the 
country by the Pope, but the doubts usually 
heard today are not of that order. 

Mr. Harrison. Of what order are they? 
No one suggests that KENNEDY’ represents 
rum or rebellion. 

Senator McCartuy. No, we passed the re- 
bellion stage long ago and the rum stage, too. 
Those who feel there is a Catholic issue in 
politics are, I think, concerned about 
whether America, or rather what’s called 
Americanism, is threatened by firm and 
established religious doctrine. There is an 
assumption that the dogmatism of Catholi- 
cism is incompatible with the philosophy of 
democracy. Paul Blanshard speaks of the 
struggle between American democracy and 
the Catholic hierarchy. 

Mr. Harrison. And yet there have been a 
great many Presidents of the United States 
who have had dogmatic religious beliefs. 

Senator McCartHy. Yes; of course, believ- 
ing Protestants have their own doctrines 
which they hold to just as strongly as Cath- 
olics hold to their beliefs. But in the case of 
the Catholic, there seems to be a general and 
added concern over the doctrine of the infal- 
libility of the Pope, and this, I believe, leads 
many people to the conclusion that a Catho- 
lic President would be bound in a special 
way to an outside authority. A great many 
non-Catholics think this doctrine extends 
much further than it actually does and ap- 
plies in detail to decisions in the practical 
order in a very specific sort of way. Brooks 
Hays is a good friend of mine, you know, 
Brooks was president of the Southern Bap- 
tists, and I said to Brooks, “I don’t know why 
you worry so much about the infallibility of 
the Pope.” I said, “If he is infallible you’ve 
nothing to lose, and if he isn’t, why, we're ho 
worse off than the Baptists are under you.” 





Appendix 


There are a number of distinctions both 
historical and doctrinal which we ought to 
make if we’re going to discuss this doctrine 
intelligently. It applies primarily to religious 
and moral teachings beyond those dictated 
by a natural law or obtainable by human 
reason—questions of revealed truth and of 
supernatural perfection. The doctrine also 
applies, however, to certain actions and deci- 
sions which are a part of the temporal and 
political order which involve interpretation 
and application of ethical conclusions. Yet 
Protestants, too, pass judgment on the tem- 
poral scene. In a recent issue of Look maga- 
zine, for example, Geoffrey Fisher, the Angli- 
can Archbishop of Canterbury, was quoted 
as having said: “Everything which touches 
the life of the Nation is of concern to the 
Christian. It does not escape God's judg- 
ment by becoming in the party sense politi- 
cal. The difficulty is that when the issue has 
become in that sense political, people are less 
ready to hear what the Christian judgment 
may be, since for that, patience and a per- 
ceptive mind are required.” 

Mr. Harrison. But isn’t it true that non- 
Catholics are less likely to agree on what is a 
moral decision than are Catholics? Isn’t 
one of the reasons for apprehension about 
Catholic political power the feeling that in 
this gray area where political choices are in- 
volved, Catholic politicians don’t decide just 
as individuals? It may not often be admit- 
ted publicly, but there is, I’m sure, a wide- 
spread feeling that the Catholic Church, 
clergy and laymen, is ruled by a few at the 
top and that, therefore, no Catholic .is really 
free in the sense that other Americans are 
free. 

Senator McCartuy. The apprehension you 
refer to does exist. Whether there are ade- 
quate grounds to justify it or not is another 
question. Let’s take divorce as a relatively 
clear case. Actually canon law does permit 
divorce or separation for certain reasons, but 
does not permit remarriage. Catholics who 
are judges in the courts of the United States 
preside in divorce cases and render decisions. 
It is reasonable to expect Catholics generallly 
to oppose easy divorce and to expect them to 
favor stricter laws regarding the conditions 
under which divorce might be granted and 
stricter laws to insure family stability. Here 
we have to distinguish between strict, rigid, 
religious sanctions applied within the church 


“on her own members and the use of civil ac- 


tion to sustain the church position. 


In the United States we have come to ac- 
cept the fact of differences. Wherever you 
have diversity of religious beliefs and philo- 
sophical principles, some dissatisfaction is 
inevitable. Members of some _ religious 
groups think drinking is a sin and when 
their convictions are written into civil law, 
others are unhappy. Yet if the state permits 
the manufacture and sale of alcholic bever- 
ages, the prohibitionists are dissatisfied. 
Whenever moral issues—which are thought 
also to have a religious sanction—are raised, 
some crusading and antagonism are inevi- 
table. The state’s function here is to elim- 
inate extreme forms of evil and those clearly 
destructive of civil order. It cannot—or 
ought not try to—force the conscience of a 
citizen or attempt to make every sin a crime. 
Catholics—politicians or citizens—in a de- 
mocracy must take into account both what 
they believe in principle as well as the prac- 
tical situation in which they are called upon 
to make decisions, and they have to consider, 
along with everyone else who has political 
responsibility, the consequence of the pas- 


sage of legislation and the consequence of 
the failure to pass it. 

In the case of divorce laws, the possible 
effects on children, on the separated spouses, 
or upon general social stability and order, 
among other things would have to be con- 
sidered. A quotation from Pope Pius XII 
sustains this position: “Reality shows that 
error and sin are in the world in great meas- 
ure. God reprobates them, but He permits 
them to exist. Hence the affirmation: Re- 
ligious and moral error must always be im- 
peded when it is possible, because toleration 
of them is in itself immoral, is not valid 
absolutely and unconditionally. * * * The 
duty of repressing moral and religious error 
cannot therefore be an ultimate norm of 
action. It must be subordinated to higher 
and more general norms, which in some cir- 
cumstances permit, and even perhaps seem 
to indicate as the better policy toleration of 
error in order to promote a greater good.” 
In this area, it is a matter of prudence— 
that is, aseto how far if at all, the church 
authorities might expect the state to pro- 
vide civil sanctions. But in any case, the 
individual Catholic legislator or officeholder 
is the one who must make the final prudent 
judgment. He may acknowledge that his 
church authorities are strongly opposed to 
such and such a practice, but the legislator 
himself has to make the practical judgment 
whether it is conducive to the common good 
or not for the state to make a law in a specific 
area. 

Mr. Harrison. A further argument ad- 
vanced by people who fear a rise in Catholic 
political power and particularly fear a Catho- 
lic President is that although Roman Catho- 
lics may differ on the practical applications 
of moral beliefs today, and may not try to 
write all their own moral attitudes into law, 
that is only because they live in a society 
which is not yet predominantly Roman 
Catholic. But what would happen to the 
rights of non-Catholics were Catholics a ma- 
jority in this country? Take, for example, 
a statement published in Civilita Catolica, 
the world organ of the Jesuits, in April 1948. 
I want to quote it in full because I think 
this is the kind of thing that inspires a 
good deal of Protestant suspicion of ultimate 
Catholic motives: 

“The Roman Catholic Church, convinced 
through its divine prerogatives of being the 
only true church, must demand the right of 
freedom for herself alone, because such a 
right can only be possessed by truth, never 
by error. As to other religions, the church 
will mever draw the sword but she will re- 
quire that by legitimate means they shall 
not be allowed to propagate false doctrines. 
Consequently, in a state where the majority 
of the people are Catholic the church will re- 
quire that legal existence shall be denied to 
error and if religious minorities actually ex- 
ist they shall only have a de facto existence 
without opportunity to spread their beliefs, 
In some countries Catholics will be obliged 
to ask full religious freedom for all, re- 
signed at being forced to cohabit where they 
alone should rightfully be allowed to live. 
But in doing this the church does not re- 
nounce her thesis, which remains the most 
imperative of her laws, but merely adapts 
herself to de facto conditions which must 
be taken into account as a practical matter.” 

Senator McCarruy. It is obvious from the 
statement you have read that there are some 
Catholics who hold that point of view. 
However this is not the viewpoint which is 
held by all Catholics. Let me offer another 
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quotation by the Catholic bishops of the 
United States made in the same year to set 
against this quotation from the Jesuit pub- 
lication: “We feel with deep conviction that 
for the sake of both good citizenship and 
religion there should be a reaffirmation of 
our original American tradition of free co- 
operation between government and religious 
bodies—cooperation involving no _ special 
privilege to any group and no restriction on 
the religious liberty of any citizen. We sol- 
emnly disclaim any intent or desire to alter 
this prudent and fair American policy of 
government in dealing with the delicate 
problems that have their source in the 
divided religious allegiance of our citizens. 
We cail upon our Catholic people to seek in 
their faith an inspiration and a guide in 
making an informed contribution to good 
citizenship.” 

I cannot, of course, foretell what might 
happen if a majority of the citizens of the 
United States were to be Catholic. The 
Constitution would still be a strong defense 
of individual liberties. It is my opinion, 
however, that a majority of the Catholics 
in the United States today—a strong ma- 
jority—would support the position of the 
bishops stated in 1948. Usually Spain is 
cited as an example of what might happen 
if this country were to become strongly 
Catholic. Actually, Spain is not controlled 
by a majority of the Catholics in Spain, 
Spain is a dictatorship. On the other hand, 
take France. I assume that if a census were 
taken, a majority of the people would de- 
clare themselves to be Catholic. Yet there 
is religious freedom in France. Ireland af- 
fords another encouraging example to those 
who fear the loss of religious freedom where 
Catholics are in a majority. In some of the 
South American countries, the situation is 
not comparable. I remind you also that 
there are still established churches in Eng- 
land and the Scandinavian countries. I 
suspect that Americans of all faiths would 
be uneasy in any country which had an 
established church, no matter what reli- 
gious body had the privilege. 

Your question, of course, relates more to 
moral actions and pressures which might 
well be exercised without any significant 
change in the constitutional structure or 
without the establishment of a church. It 
is a question which is open to much specula- 
tion. It seems to me well established in 
the United States that Government has a 
right to suppress certain moral teachings 
and practices which are contrary to the com- 
mon good. The clearest example, of course, 
was Government action to forbid and sup- 
press the Mormon practice of polygamy as 
destructive of the moral stability of so- 
ciety. A more pertinent example is that of 
the prohibition movement in which much 
of both the opposition and the support was 
based upon a moral position which had re- 
ligious sanction. 

Mr. Harrison. I take it then that you 
don't think that Catholics merely grant 
freedom to others when they are in a minor- 
ity and thus in no position to do anything 
else. 

Senator McCartny. Such a position would, 
in my view, be indefensible. If such a policy 
were to be followed, it would not be a matter 
of Catholic doctrine. Let me give you a 
quotation on this point from Archbishop 
McNicholas, speaking as Chairman of the 
administrative board of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference in 1948: 

“We deny absolutely and without any 
qualification that the Catholic Bishops of 
the United States are seeking a union of 
church and State by any endeavors whatso- 
ever, either proximate or remote. If tomor- 
row Catholics constituted a majority in our 
country, they would not seek a union of 
church and state. They would then, as now, 


uphold the Constitution and all its amend- . 


ments, recognizing the moral obligation im- 
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posed on all Catholics to observe and defend 
the Constitution and its amendments.” 

Mr. Harrison. Are your views and Arch- 
bishop McNicholas’ on this subject shared 
by many other Catholics? 

Senator McCartTuy. Certainly, I would say, 
by most Catholics—at least in the United 
States—who have given any serious atten- 
tion to this problem. I don’t know how you 
could make an inquiry effectively on this 
subject, but it’s my opinion that a poll on 
which the questions were properly worded 
would show that Catholics by a strong ma- 
jority would be opposed to the use of po- 
litical power to support Catholicism to the 
disadvantage of other religions. 

Mr. Harrison. Well, now, isn’t it true that 
Catholic lay organizations have acted in 
ways which encourage us to think they want 
to deprive non-Catholics of their freedom 
of choice? Take the Legion of Decency, or 
campaigns to ban books offensive to the 
Catholic Church. Or what about regula- 
tions that prevent doctors in Catholic hospi- 
tals from performing certain types of opera- 
tions? These are the things which create 
fear in the minds of the non-Catholic com- 
munity that should the Catholics gain 
greater political power, the rights of others 
in terms of the books they read, the motion 
pictures they see, the kind of medical care 
they may receive, would be seriously limited. 

Senator McCartruy. This is certainly a 
possibility. But in the cases you cite, the 
Catholic position is not one which is re- 
stricted to Catholics alone, nor is it one 
which is based solely upon faith and reli- 
gious doctrine, but rather upon interpreta- 
tion of the law of nature. 

Let us take first the question you have 
raised regarding censorship. We do have 
censorship in this country at the Federal 
level through the postal regulations. Yet 
@ majority of the citizens of the country 
are not Catholic and as far as I can deter- 
mine the imposition of censorship under 
these laws is generally supported by the 
people of the country. Whereas the Legion 
of Decency does receive a great deal of 
public attention, there are many other or- 
ganized groups such as the Protestant Mo- 
tion Picture Council, the American Jewish 
Committee, and the American Association 
of University Women who publish lists in- 
volving a moral judgment on motion pic- 
tures. There are, of course, many city and 
State censorship boards which act just as 
forcefully and sometimes with less careful 
judgment than the Legion of Decency itself. 

Mr. Harrison. Let me press this point 
about how hospitable Catholics really are 
to the freest possible expression of differing 
ideas and tastes. We have heard of pres- 
sures that are put on the motion picture 
industry—whom they may hire or the sub- 
ject matter of motion pictures. Such pres- 
sures seem to come largely from Catholic 
sources—in this instance, the Legion of 
Decency. The effect of the pressure is to 
curtail the American consumer’s freedom 
of choice. Would you agree with that? 

Senator McCartHy. One may well question 
some of the methods used by supporters of 
the Legion of Decency and question their 
judgment of specific motion pictures; un- 
doubtedly local groups of Catholics some- 
times used rather arrogant means of ex- 
pressing disapproval, and the extent to 
which such sanctions may be applied is, I 
grant, a matter of dispute.. I must note, 
however, Ingrid Bergman’s latest picture 
was highly recommended in the Catholic 
press. The concern over Catholic influence 
in the field of censorship may in part be a 
consequence of the fact that the Catholic 
Church perhaps lends itself somewhat more 
easily to organization. When Catholics 
speak, they are likely to speak through an 
organization which either is strong or gives 
the appearance of strength; whereas in 
many other religious groups there is less 
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organization and consequently a need to 
develop an organization for effective action. 

Mr. Harrison. What about the matter of. 
birth control? 

Senator McCartuy. The Catholic position 
in opposition to artificial birth control is 
well known, but again it is a position which 
is not exclusvely Catholic. Many Protestants 
as well as people of other religions, including 
Hindus and Moslems, are opposed to birth 
control. The birth control laws of Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts, for example, which 
have been a matter of great controversy, were 
put on the statute books of those States not 
by Catholics, but by Protestants. 

Mr. Harrison. Let’s return to Mr. KENNEDY, 
since it’s his candidacy which has stirred up 
much of the recent discussion about Catho- 
lics in politics. -I was interested in the 
Gallup poll early in May in which a cross- 
section of citizens were asked: “If your party 
nominated a generally well-qualified man 
for President and he happened to be a Catho- 
lic, would you vote for him?” Sixty-eight 
percent said they would, 24 percent said they 
wouldn’t, and 8 percent said they didn’t 
know. But the remarkable thing to me was 
that when the same question was put just 
to Catholics, the results were more anti- 
Catholic: 53 percent, in other words 15 per- 
cent less than the general population, said 
they would vote for a Catholic candidate; 
35 percent said “No,” and 12 percent didn’t 
know. If this poll has any accuracy, it raises 
the question of just how much Catholics do 
stick together in politics. 

Sonator McCartHy. I am always reluctant 
to interpret polls. I assume that in the case 
of the Gallup poll to which you refer that 
many people were not answering the ques- 
tion on an abstract basis, but undoubtedly 
had in mind a specific candidate. This is 
one possible interpretation. It is generally 
conceded that from 60 to 70 percent of the 
Catholics in the country are Democrats, 
leaving approximately 30 to 35 percent who 
are Republicans. If all these Republicans 
were thinking of a possible Democratic 
Catholic candidate for President—a possibil- 
ity which seems much more likely than that 
they would have a candidate on the Republi- 
can ticket—this would explain the 35 per- 
cent who said “No.” Assuming that there 
might be some crossovers for personal or 
religious reasons, it is possible, too, that some 
Democrats who were polled were not favor- 
able to any one of the numerous Catholic 
candidates who have been mentioned and 
registered their protest in the poll. 

I haven’t made a thorough study of the 
election returns in my State, but I did re- 
ceive just recently an article which was based 
upon a study of the trends in one county in 
Minnesota which is described as the most 
Catholic county in the United States. In the 
ele¢tion of last November, my vote there was 
13,465 whereas the vote of my non-Catholic 
opponent was 10,903. In 1954 in the same 
county, Senator HuMpHREY, a non-Catholic, 
received 13,342 and his opponent, a non- 
Catholic, 10,924. Insofar as I know, there 
were no significant variations or other fac- 
tors affecting the election of 1958 as distin- 
guished from 1954. 

Mr. Harrison. In 1958 Governor Freeman, 
who is not a Catholic, was also on the ticket. 
How did his vote in that same county com- 
pare to yours? 

Senator McCartuy. He ran a little behind 
me in 1958, but he ran about an equal dis- 
tance behind Senator Humpurey in 1954 in 
the same county. 

Mr, Harrison. During last years’ campaign 
were you attacked on the basis of your being 
a Catholic? 

Senator McCarrny. I think the word “at- 
tack” is too strong. There were letters cir- 
culated and postcards in which the religious 
issue was specifically raised against me, al- 
though so far as I know they were very 
limited in number and I’d say even less in- 
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tense or violent than attacks which were di- 
rected at me through the years in my own 
congressional district. There was no evidence 
of any kind of statewide planned attack. 
There was also opén criticism of me in at 
least one Catholic paper in Minnesota during 
the campaign. 

Mr. Harrison. On what grounds? 

Senator McCartHy. Not on _ religious 
grounds. The principle emphasis was placed 
upon my ilberalism, my association with the 
Americans for Democratic Action and their 
approval of my voting record, and the sup- 
port I received from organized labor. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you agree with Will 
Herberg’s idea that “American Catholics still 
labor under the heavy weight of the bitter 
memory of nonacceptance in a society over- 
whelmingly and self-consciously Protestant’? 

Sénator McCartHy. I can only speak with 
any degree of certainty about my own State. 
In Minnesota we are in a fortunate position 
in that when immigrants arrived, there was 
no established class or population. Most of 
the immigrants came as farmers and inde- 
pendent land owners. This is true of the 
Irish, Scandinavians, the German immi- 
grants and even the later immigrants from 
Central and Southeastern Europe. Each 
major group soon’ after it arrived established 
its colleges and schools along with churches. 
The feeling of_being under-privileged is one 
which really has never been known in Minne- 
sota and was not reflected in Minnesota 
politics. The first well-known Minnesota 
Catholic Archbishop, John Ireland, was an 
outspoken Republican. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you attach any signif- 
icance to the rise in recent years of the influ- 
enec of Roman Catholic in the Democratic 
Party? The chairman of thé party has been 
a Roman Catholic since, I think, the days 
of Roosevelt. 

Senator McCartHy. At least as far back as 
I remember. 

Mr. Harrison. There’s Mike  \DiSalle, 
Lausche, and Mike Kirwan in Ohio; Pastore 
from Rhode Island; Governor Lawrence in 
Pennsylvania; Massachusetts with Kennedy, 
McCormack, and Furcolo; McNamara, and 
Phil Hart from Michigan; both Senators from 
Montana are Catholics; and there’s Muskie 
in Maine. And Pat Brown in California. 

Senator McCartTHuy. I think the increase in 
the number of Catholics who have been 
elected as Governors of the various states is 
significant. The number of Catholics in the 
Senate today, however, is about the same as 
it was back in 1936 and about the same as it 
was in 1948 when the Democrats had rela- 
tively strong control of the House and of the 
Senate. 

Remember that Catholics in the United 
States have always been Democrats in great 
number. Under the old political system, I 
am sure that it was argued that it was wise 
to elect a Catholic as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic party so as to keep Catholics in the 
party and keep them happy. This kind of 
reasoning no longer seems necessary. Poli- 
ticians have been at fault in that they have 
come to believe in the necessity of such 
things as balanced tickets and National dis- 
tribution. The old pattern of the balanced 
ticket and having nationalities properly rep- 
resented, and religions properly represented, 
geographical areas properly represented—all 
‘of this seems to have passed on. I hope that 
it has and the signs are very strong. You 
cite a number of elections in which Catholics 
were chosen. .However in the State of Con- 
necticut, which is strongly Catholic, Abe 
Ribicoff has been elected and reelected as 
Governor. Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
both of which are strongly Catholic, and Con- 
necticut, each have one Senator who is a 
(atholic and one who is not a Catholic. 

Mr. Harrison. You’ve been in practical 
politics some and you’re a Catholic. Have 
you been pressured by the church to vote for 
this or that bill? 
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Senator McCartTHuy. I have never had any 
pressure put upon me by any member of the 
Catholic hierarchy to vote for any legisla- 
tion that has come before the Congress in 
the 10 years during which I served in that 
body. Insofar as I can recall, I have never 
had even a legislative recommendation from 
any of the hierarchy in my own State. Of 
course, I have been familiar with the posi- 
tions which have been taken by members of 
the Catholic hierarchy on a number of issues 
and also the position which has been ex- 
pressed to Congress by such groups as the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference which 
through the years has given active support 
to such things as the mutual security pro- 
gram, a liberalization of immigration laws, 
ee of the migratory farm labor 
legislation, and a number of other proposals. 

Mr. Harrison. You're speaking of national 
affairs, But what about the intervention of 
the hierarchy in local affairs? You may re- 
call the fight in the State legislature of 
Connecticut in 1957 over a school bus bill by 
which the State would have provided cer- 
tain assistance to Roman Catholic parochial 
schools. The bill finally was passed after a 
tie vote by the vote of the Speaker, who was 
not‘himself a Catholic. During the debate a 
pastorial letter from Archbishop Henry J. 
O’Brien, of Hartford, was read at all masses 
in the State on the Sunday before the vote, 
counselling Catholics, Catholic parents, that 
“since more than 62 percent of the children 
born in 1956 are Catholic, you should care- 
fully observe the action taken, especially that 
of your local representative.” 

Senator McCartHy. A number of cases ex- 
ist in which similar action has been taken 
on other issues by members of the Catholic 
clergy as well as by clergymen of other de- 
nominations. The same sort of question 
was raised in California when the attempt 
was made to take away the tax exemption 
given to church property. Both Catholics 
and Protestants spoke out strongly against 
the proposed amendment in the course of 
this last campaign. The question here is 
one of proper methods and of balance and 
restraint. 

Mr. Harrison. Any discriminating citizen 
would probably grant that Catholics should 
have the same right to influence people as 
anybody else. But we are led to the fear of 
some that should they become powerful 
enough, Catholics wouldn’t tolerate open 
competition. Non-Catholics bring up the 
statement of Leo XIII in his Encyclical on 
the “Constitution of States,”’ where he said: 
“It is not lawful for the State any more than 
for the individual either to disregard all re- 
ligions or to hold in equal favor different 
kinds of religion.” People aren’t worried 
because Cardinal Spellman has influence, but 
of what might happen to dissenters should 
Catholics win control of the country. 

Senator McCartuy.I refer again to the 
statement of the Catholic bishops and the 
statement of Archbishop McNicholas which 
I quoted earlier. I am sure you are familiar, 
too, with the statements of Father John 
Courtney Murray. I, myself, wrote in an arti- 
cle in Commonweal, in 1951, as follows: “The 
proposition that a Catholic majority could 
rightfully suppress Protestant or other re- 
ligious minorities teaching nothing likely to 
subvert the temporal common good is un- 
tenable. In the same way the argument that 
a Protestant or other religious majority could 
rightfully proscribe or interfere with re- 
ligious freedom of Catholics is also unten- 
able.” I have not been excommunicated. 

Mr. Harrison. You would describe yourself 
as a believing Catholic? 

Senator McCarruy. Yes—and practicing. 

Mr. Harrison. What connection do you 
personally make between the doctrines and 
the moral principles put forward by the 
church and your day-to-day political de- 
cisions? 

Senator McCarruy. It is hard to give a 
short answer. My thesis is that strictly 
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speaking there is no such thing as a Catholic 
or Christian politics, or a Catholic or Chris- 
tian political system, or a Catholic or Chris- 
tian form of government, any more than you 
can properly speak of a Catholic physics or a 
Catholic geometry. It’s a mistake to label 
a@ political party a Catholic party, as they do 
in some of the European countries, or a 
Christian Democratic Party as they’ve done 
in Germany. 

Mr. Harrison. Why? 

Senator McCartny. Because it gives to 
what is properly political action a kind of 
religious overtone which is improper. There 
is a danger in it both to proper political pro- 
cedures and a danger in it too to religion and 
religious institutions. The line should be 
kept clear. It doesn’t follow from this that 
there is no such thing as a Catholic or a 
Christian approach to certain issues. If a 
Christian genuinely accepts the teachings of 
his church with regard to his obligations to 
his fellow man, it seems to me that this 
would be reflected in his approach to a prob- 
lem like immigration, or famine relief to 
India or Haiti. But this is not strictly speak- 
ing a Christian politics. 

Mr. Harrison. You use Christian and Cath- 
olic interchangeably. 

Senator McCartnHy. That’s right, and in 
these areas the distinctions are rather hard 
to draw. I would include the humanists, too. 
I’m only saying that since the Christian does 
have certain beliefs those beliefs ought to be 
reflected in his approach to politics. 

Mr. Harrison. Apparently some Catholic 
editors felt that Senator KENNEDy’s article 
in Look magazine didn’t acknowledge suffi- 
ciently the influence religious convictions 
should have on political behavior. The most 
controversial part of that article, at least to 
the Catholic press, appears to have been his 
remark that, “Whatever one’s religion and his 
private life, nothing can take precedence over 
his oath.” 

Senator McCarTnuy. Senator KENNEDY was 
both criticized and defended in the Catholic 
press. But before commenting, I would like 
to divide the statement and say first that 
there is no conflict between Catholicism and 
the oath of office which one is called upon 
to take as President of the United States, as 
a Member of the U.S. Congress, or for any 
other Government office. And, on the other 
hand, to say that one’s religion does have 
bearing upon his political activities and upon 
his theory of politics. The United States has 
never demanded of its citizens absolute sub- 
mission to political power. Dean Sayre, 
dean of the Episcopal Cathedral of Wash- 
ington, summarized this admirably in a tele- 
vision program last June when he said that, 
“No Christian can grant to the State an 
absolute right over his conscience”; and went 
on to say that Catholics, as well as Prot- 
estants, owe “allegiance to the Lord which 
is over and above and beyond the allegiance 
that we owe to the State.”” In our own time, 
the Nazi war crimes which were committed in 
the name of the State were challenged and 
individuals were punished following the trials 
on the basis of the existence of a higher, al- 
though unwritten, law and responsibility. 

Mr. HarRISON. We started by agreeing that 
a good deal of this current discussion has 
arisen again because of the prospect of a 
Catholic presidential candidate. And since 
the President is directly charged with re- 


_ sponsibility for conducting our foreign af- 


fairs, it will certainly be asked whether a 
Catholic President wouldn’t be heavily in- 
fluenced by a Vatican foreign policy line. 
Senator McCarruy. I don’t see any danger 
of that happening, really, because for one 
thing, the international political policy of 
the Catholic Church is hard to determine 
and insofar as it can be determined, it 
seems to coincide largely with U.S. foreign 
policy. The possibility that because the 
Catholic Church is aggressively anti-Com- 
munist, U.S. policy might be forced into a 
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fixed mold which would not allow for any 
fiexibility or adjustment seems remote. 

Mr. Harrison. You say it would be very 
difficult to define the international “line” 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Yet isn’t it 
true that the church in every country has 
been anti-Socialist and disposed to con- 
servative, rightwing parties? 

Senator McCarTuy. There is some truth in 
what you say. It should be noted, however, 
that European socialism, at least in the 
beginning, was usually doctrinaire rather 
than practical or pragmatic, and as a gen- 
eral rule included anticlericalism if not anti- 
religion as accompanying that objective. In 
more recent years, however, this hard line 
has been softened. Catholic political parties 
and the Socialists have been working closely 
together for the recovery of Western Europe. 
In the United States, the programs which 
generally have been labeled as socialistic 
have been supported by Catholics in the 
Congress. The British Labour Party too, 
I believe, has strong Catholic support. 
There is certainly in Catholic teaching and 
writing a great body of thought supporting 
economic, social, and political change. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you think that in our 
lifetime a Catholic, assuming he is qualified, 
could be elected President? 

Senator McCarruy. It depends on the 
personality of the candidate and on the 
issues. Catholicism itself would not be an 
insuperable obstacle in my opinion. 

Mr. Harrison.’ How do you explain the fact 
that Harry Truman, a Baptist, proposed to 
send a representative to the Vatican and 
JAcK KENNEDY, a Catholic, says he thinks it’s 
a bad idea? 

Senator McCarruy. I will not undertake 
to explain Senator KEnnepy’s position, but I 
have heard President Truman discuss his 
attitude a number of times. It was his opin- 
ion that the Vatican would provide an excel- 
lent listening post and that it would have 
been helpful to American policy to have an 
Ambassador there. It is possible that Mr. 
Truman overemphasized and overvalued the 
Vatican as a listening post. It is my opinion 
that the desire of the President in power on 
an issue of this kind should be given a great 
deal of weight. The question raised by Sen- 
ator Kennepy of the division which might 
result at home, however, is deserving of con- 
sideration also. 

Mr. Harrison. Aren’t you considerably 
more willing to let people follow their own 
inclinations in terms of what they read; 
what they hear, what kind of medical care 
they are going to have, than are the majority 
of your coreligionists? Isn’t your brand of 
liberalism unusual for a Catholic? 

Senator McCarrny. I assume you're using 


“liberalism” as synonymous with a respect. 


for civil liberties and civil rights, an en- 
lightened internationalism, a willingness to 
experiment and to use the power of govern- 
ment to promote economic justice-and se- 
curity. Well, in this sense, I doubt whether 
my liberalism is unusual] for a Catholic. I 
could name two or three Senators who are, 
on the record, just as liberal as I am if not 
more so. I think that voting records will 
show that certainly on the average, Catholics 
in both the Senate and the House are more 
liberal than the average of the Congress 
taken altogether. 

Mr, Harrison. Qp you think we all ought to 
say in advance of the 1960 campaign that 
religious affiliations has no relevance and 
should be ruled out of the political debate? 

Senator McCartuy. No. I wouldn't say 
that it has no relevance or that it should be 
ruled out of political debate altogether. But 
in my opinion, only proper questions should 
be asked and the political debate on the is- 
sues should be kept within bounds. It is 
quite improper to ask a man who offers him- 
self as a candidate for the Presidency or who 
is proposed by a major political party with 
the full knowledge that he will have to take 
the oath of office whether or not he will hon- 
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estly fulfill that oath of office. To the extent 
that religious beliefs may infiuence political 
action, then inquiry into the stand of a can- 
didate on those issues may have some justifi- 
cation. One might wish to question a 
Christian Scientist on the question of medi- 
cal research; a Quaker on national defense 
policy, a Catholic on a possible national di- 
vorce law. But none should be prejudged 
Unfortunately the wrong questions are too 
often asked or the right questions asked im- 
properly or directed to the wrong persons. 

Mr. Harrison. Yet, no candidate for the 
Presidency has felt obligated in the past to 
discuss his relationship with the Baptist 
Church or the Episcopalian Church. This 
whole discussion seems to be exclusively 
relevant to Catholic candidates. 

Senator McCarTHy. In fairness, the ques- 
tions which might be asked of one denomi- 
nation I think should be asked of members 
of all others since on no one of these issues 
could one be absolutely certain of the posi- 
tion taken by members of the other denomi- 
nations that might be involved. 

Mr. Harrison. What about such charges as 
were circulated in California in 1958 against 
Pat Brown, that the election of a Catholic as 
governor would result in the abolition of 
the public school system. Isn’t that an 
example of an out-of-bounds use of religious 
affiliation as a way of discrediting a candi- 
date? 

Senator McCartny, Yes; since it involved 
@ prejudgment of Pat Brown and I am sure 
a misrepresentation of his position. It would, 
of course, be in order if a person were not 
informed to inquire as to what stand Pat 
Brown took on a current issue relating to 
the public school system. I am sure that on 
the basis of his record as attorney general 
that this record would be clear to most 
people. 

Mr. Harrison. What do you think is at the 
bottom of the continuing doubt and suspi- 
cion of Catholics in some liberal, egghead 
circles? 

Senator McCartiy. I think that basically 
this doubt and suspicion arises from the lib- 
erals’ position that everyone should have 
an open mind and make his decisions issue 
by issue and that since, according to the 
liberal’s judgment, Catholics are doctrinaire, 
they cannot approach each issue with a fully 
open mind. The fact is that in many cases 
the liberals are really doctrinaire in their 
way and issue by issue are inclined to be 
as doctrinaire as anyone else is. I think it 
would be helpful if the word iiberal could 
somehow be copyrighted and used only un- 
der carefully circumscribed conditions. Per- 
haps its use as a noun should be outlawed 
so that henceforth no one would be simply 
a@ liberal, but would have to be a liberal some- 
thing. In politics he would be a liberal Dem- 
ocrat or a liberal Republican or a liberal vege- 
tarian. If religion were to be the substan- 
tive used to distinguish, he would be a liberal 
Catholic, a liberal Episcopalian, or a liberal 
Presbyterian or a liberal of some other de- 
nomination. This, it seems to me, would 
make things simpler for those who are called 
liberals as well as for the critics of liberals 
and liberalism. 
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week. Several thousand delegates repre- 
senting this great organization were 


-present and outlined future plans, both 


legislative and otherwise, for expansion 

and progress in the great work and serv- 

ice which they are giving to the Ameri- 
can public. 

Millions throughout America, in all 
walks of life and in all areas, including 
rural, urban, and sections of the coun- 
try, only a few years ago could not enjoy 
the fruits and benefits of our public 
library system. 

At the request of Mrs. Ruth Berg, of 
Munster, Ind., who for years has been 
a devoted official and worker for ex- 
panded library service, I submit the fol- 
ldwing speech made on Thursday, June 
25, 1959, at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington, D.C., by Mr. Emerson 
Greenaway, president of the American 
Library Association, for the information 
of the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

REMARKS OF ALA PRESIDENT EMERSON GREEN= 
AWAY AT A LUNCHEON HONORING MEMBERS 
OF CONGRESS AT THE MAYFLOWER HOTEL, 
THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 1959 


As president of the American Library 
Association, I wish to express to the Sen- 
ators and Representatives our heartfelt 
thanks for your continued helpfulness in 
enabling librarians to fulfill better their 
duties and obligations to the adults, the 
young people and the children of this Na- 
tion. We are glad that you have been able 
to spare time from your very busy schedule 
at the Capitol to be with us today. 

Librarians, of course for their constitu- 
ents, are especially grateful to you for hav- 
ing passed the Library Services Act of 1956 
and for supporting increases in appropria- 
tions each year and our delight in the Sen- 
ate’s action yesterday in recommending the 
full appropriation of $744 million is most 
heartening to us. From the four corners 
of this Nation have come enthusiastic re- 
ports about educational and cultural bene- 
fits which this legislation has stimulated. 
County commissioners, housewives, busi- 
nessmen, teachers, and persons from all 
walks of life praise it. Because of this act, 
11 million rural Americans have public 
library service availabe for the first time, 
and more than a hundred bookmobiles have 
been put into service to bring books to young 
and old in our small towns, villages and 
farming communities. Large numbers of 
potential readers, previously “on short ra- 
tions, are now beginning to be fed. 

We are not unmindful of your wisdom in 
providing the money necessary to acquire 
and service the great collections needed for 
research in fields such as agriculture, medi- 
cine, science, and education. The world-re- 
nowned Library of Congress is an outstand- 
ing example of congressional action in mak- 
ing materials also available to scholars and 
research workers and the lay public with 
specialized problems. We value your recog- 
nition of the need for adequate library re- 
sources required to run efficiently the op- 
erations of the executive agencies and the 
judicial branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The funds which Congress has pro- 
vided for American libraries abroad have 
been in those countries a source of true en- 
lightenment about our accomplishments, 
goals, and ideals. 

Libraries are not merely buildings, but are 
collections of books and related materials 
serviced by trained librarians, to enable 
their users to understand the present in 
relation to the past and to build firmly (or 
as firmly as we can) for the future, 

It has been a privilege for us to work with 
you on significant educational and other 
legislation. For instance, the association is 
interested.in measures relating to juvenile 
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delinquency control, the problems of our 
aging population, the revision of depository 
library laws to make Government publica- 
tions more widely available. 

Our association represents librarians and 
trustees from all types and sizes of libraries, 
from metropolitan areas to sparsely popu- 
lated regions, from mountains, plains, and 
deserts, just as you represent the several 
States which vary widely in many respects. 

We are a relatively small group but our 
legislative concerns are many. The ALA 
appreciates the unfailing courtesy and help- 
fulness with which you, as representatives 
of the people, the able members of your 
staffs, and committee personnel support 
library programs which affect the lives of 
all citizens of this country. We feel that 
this country. We feel that this is a good 
investment which will pay sound: dividends, 





Leap Into the Dark 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 
OF MINNESOTA / 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 
Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I. 


wish to insert an editorial appearing in 
the Washington Post yesterday, June 23, 
entitled “Leap Into the Dark.” 

I feel this editorial fully expresses the 
very definite position in the matter con- 
fronting the Congress at this time. 


Leap INTO THE Dark 


The legal Pandora’s box concocted by 
Representative Howarp SMITH is once more 
before the House of Representatives. Its 
authors have represented it to be a simple 
measure of limited scope designed to cure a 
great evil—the unnecessary invalidation of 
Statea laws by the Supreme Court. Actually 
it is one of the most complicated measures 
ever to come before Congress, and, instead 
of mending any defect in Federal-State re- 
lations, it would unloose a veritable plague 
of confusion as to where Federal law ends 
and State law begins. 

The bill is in the form of a mandate to 
the courts. It provides that— 

“No act Of Congress shall be construed as 
indicating an intent on the part of Con- 
gress to occupy the field in which such act 
operates, to the exclusion of all State laws 
on the same subject matter, unless such Act 
contains an express provision to that effect, 
or unless there is a direct and positive con- 
flict between such act and a State law so 
that the two cannot be reconciled or con- 
sistently stand together.” 


It would be one thing to tell the courts 
that hereafter Congress intends to specify 
whether its acts should be regarded as nulli- 
fying all State legislation in the same field. 
It would be quite another thing to say, as 
this bill does, that no legislation now on the 
books was intended to have exclusive sway 
even though the legislation was passed with- 
out considering that specific point. This 
would envelop in doubt many statutes in 
the field of drug control, immigration, fi- 
nance, labor, transportation and so forth. 

Representative KasTENMEIER has matie the 
point that passage of this bill would give 
Congress “the very real obligation to re- 
evaluate and reform all existing Federal 
statutes in order to determine whether or 
not each statute shall expressly preempt 
State and local laws.” That task he sug- 
gests would keep Congress in session until 
Christmas. The Congressman is optimistic. 
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With Mr. SmirH’s muddler on the books, 

would be fortunate if it straight~ 
ened out the law in several years of con- 
tinuous session. 

Originally this bill was designed chiefly 
to upset the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Steve Nelson case. It was commonly 
assumed that the Court in that case had 
invalidated State laws dealing with sub- 
version against the Federal Government. 
In the recent Uphaus case, however, a ma- 
jority of the Court said that the enforcea- 
bility of the Pennsylvania Sedition Act had 
merely been superseded by the Federal 
Smith Act. “All the [Nelson] opinion pro- 
scribed,” the Court said, “was a race between 
Federal and State prosecutors to the court- 
house door.” That seems to leave the States 
all the leeway that would be tolerable in 
fighting subversion, which is primarily a 
national concern. 

Despite this clarification of the Court’s 
intent, or shift in its position, the demand 
for a shotgun remedy is pressed in the 
House. Members will be reckless indeed if 
they vote for this leap into the dark with- 
out knowing what the outcome may be. 
Seldom has the House been in such grave 
danger of playing the role of wrecker under 
the pretense of straightening out the law. 





Garrison Diversion Unit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. BURDICis. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the REc- 
ORD a resolution adopted by the North 
Dakota State Water Conservation Com- 
mission on June 19, 1959. As I pointed 
out to the Appropriations Committee and 
to the House, the full appropriation was 
necessary to prevent disruption and un- 
due delay in this worthwhile and neces- 


sary project. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE NorTH DAKOTA STATE Wa- 
TER CONSERVATION COMMISSION URGING RES- 
TORATION OF HOUSE REDUCTION IN THE 1960 
Bupcer ESTIMATE FOR THE GARRISON DIVER- 
SION UNIT 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
when authorizing the Missouri River Basin 
project in 1944, agreed to provide an ade- 
quate water supply for and to execute a com- 
prehensive program of reclamation develop- 
ment in North Dakota as part compensation 
for the taking of more than half a million 
acres of good farmlands for the construction 
of the Garrison and Oahe Reservoirs; and 

Whereas the Garrison diversion unit, in 
the central and eastern portions of the State, 
proposes the irrigation of 1,007,000 acres of 


lands, already under cultivation, in the vicin- 


ity of the Souris, Sheyenne, and upper James 
Rivers, the restoration of lakes and streams, 
and the providing for pollution abatement 
and supplying of municipal and industrial 
water along the three rivers and in the valley 
of the Red River of the North; and 
Whereas North Dakota's stake in the basin 
project is the promised irrigation develop- 
ment, without which the State and her peo- 
ple will not be fully compensated, under the 
agreement, for the loss of valuable lands 
taken for reservoirs, the production, income, 
ee tax revenue from which are forever lost; 
Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation in 
1957 completed a unit report presenting 
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the general plan of development and its 
feasibility along with detailed data for those 
features proposed for initial construction, 
and has continued working on detailed 
topographic mapping and land classification, 
canal, lateral, and drainage layouts, cost 
estimates and economic studies in selected 
areas in order to complete and have avail- 
able definite plan reports thereon; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives re- 
duced by $250,000 the budget estimate of 
$550,000 for the Garrison diversion unit, 
which reduction will badly disrupt the tech- 
nical staff, seriously hamper and delay the 
work programed for fiscal year 1960, and 
ultimately increase the project cost by an 
amount greater than any savings effected 
thereby: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the North Dakota State Wa- 
ter Conservation Commission, the State 
agency having jurisdiction, control, and su- 
pervision over the water resources and their 
development, meeting in the State capitol, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., June 19, 1959, That the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations and 
the conference committee on public works 
appropriations for 1960 be, and they are 
hereby, most respectfully petitioned and re- 
quested to approve and recommend the 
restoration of the $250,000 House reduction 
in the budget estimate of $550,000 for the 
Garrison diversion unit; and be it further 

Resolved, That the commission secretary 
transmit copies hereof to Senators WILLIAM 
LANGER and Minton R. Youne, and Senator 
Cart Hayven, chairman, Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, and to Representatives 
QUENTIN N. Burpick and Don L. SHortT, and 
Representative CLARENCE CANNON, chairman, 
House Committee on Appropriations, 





Indiana Calumet Region Now a Standard 
Metropolitan Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Cal- 
umet region of Indiana wishes to com- 
mend the Bureau of the Budget for 
establishing the Gary, Hammond, and 
East Chicago new standard metropoli- 
tan area. This great industrial area is 
northwest Indiana is now composed of 
over a half-million people and is the 
most rapidly growing area in the United 
States. 

The action of the Bureau of the Budg- 
et reveals that it is cognizant of this 
great growth and in separating north- 
west Indiana from the Chicago metro- 
politan area, the department is in step 
with the march of progress. 

The following editorial by Carl M. 
Davidson, managing editor of the Ham- 
mond (Ind.) Times sets out additional 
facts in regard to the new metropolitan 
area: 

MerrorotiTan AREA A CAUSE FoR Prive 

Although he may be somewhat puzzled 
about its precise meaning, every Lake County 
resident can take pride in the fact that the 
US. Budget Bureau has designated Gary, 
Hammond, and East Chicago as a new stand- 
ard metropolitan area. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the desig- 
nation means just this: The Govérnment 
finally has recognized this area’s tremendous 
growth in population and its development 
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into one of the Nation’s major industrial 
centers. 

Previously, Lake County was included as a 
part of the Chicago metropolitan area. Gov- 
ernment figures concerning population, labor 
force and industrial output in this area were 
lumped with those of Chicago and vicinity. 

The result was confusion. For example, 
an industry considering the location of a 
plant in Lake County found it difficult, if 
not impossible, to segregate the figures per- 
taining to Gary, Hammond and East Chicago 
from the totals for the Chicago area. 

The idea of considering Lake County as a 
part of the greater Chicago area was perhaps 
appropriate when it was set up in the 1919 
Census of Manufacturers. But, as the years 
went by and Lake County’s industries mush- 
roomed, the plan became obsolete. 

A handful of Lake County businessmen 
first asked for a separate designation from 
the Budget Bureau more than 3 years ago. 
Nothing was acomplished at that time. 

This spring, however, the request was re- 
newed with support from the chambers of 
commerce of Gary, Hammond, and East 
Chicago, and the Inter-Chamber Council of 
Lake County. U.S. Senators and Representa- 
tives from Indiana also supported the plea. 

Together, these champions of Lake County 
pointed out that the old system was unfair 
to an area that had “come of age,” so to 
speak. They contend, and rightly so, that 
the mighty Gary, Hammond, East Chicago 
industrial community deserved recognition 
as an entity entirely separate from Chicago. 

Under the old plan, Lake County’s light 
was being hidden under Chicago’s bushel. 
For instance, Chicago had gained fame as 
the Nation’s leading steel producing and 
petroleum refining center, while in fact the 
giant steel mills and refineries that made this 
reputation possible actually are in Lake 
County, Ind. 

When the facts were in, the Budget Bu- 
reau announced the change creating a new 
Gary-Hammond-East Chicago metropolitan 
area, which includes Lake and Porter Coun- 
ties. In turn, McHenry County, Ill., was 
added to the Chicago metropolitan area. 

One of the important considerations that 
led to the change was the small number of 
Lake County people who commute to jobs 
in Chicago. The Budget Bureau stipulates 
that at least 15 percent of a county’s resi- 
dent working population must commute to 
the central city or county of a metropolitan 
area to be considered a part of it. Only 11.7 
percent of Lake County’s workers commute 
to Cook County for work, the Bureau re- 
ported. 

McHenry County was added to the Chicago 
area, the Bureau said, because 28.3 percent 
of McHenry’s labor force works in Cook 
County. 

The change was made in sufficient time 
to be reflected when the Census Bureau 
makes its 1960 population count. The Gary- 
Hammond-East Chicago area will be listed 
separately in various kinds of statistics— 
population, births, deaths, labor force, and 
other business and industrial figures. 

Some Chicagoans are understandably un- 
happy about the change in listings, for the 
effect on Chicago's rating will be marked. 
As an example, the new designation will drop 
the Chicago metropolitan area from second 
to 30th in industrial rank among the 192 
standard metropolitan areas in the United 
States. Also, it is expected that the exclu- 
sion of the Gary-Hammond-East Chicago 
area will lower Chicago from second place 
to third among the Nation’s most populous 
areas when the 1960 population count is 
made. Los Angeles is expected to move ahead 
of Chicago into second place behind New 
York. 

What the Chicago objectors have failed to 
realize, however, is that “the boy next door” 
has grown up. On the basis of its rapid 
growth, the Gary-Hammond-East Chicago 


area deserved greater recognition years ago. 

Lake County’s population grew from 
159,957 in 1920 to 451,400 in 1958. Ham- 
mond went from 36,004 inhabitants to 
108,800 in the same period, while Gary in- 
creased from 55,376 to 178,700. The area’s 
industrial growth has been equally impres- 
sive. 

Thus, in its designation as a metropolitan 
area the Gary-Hammond-East Chicago com- 
munity has gained only what it justly de- 
served. 

The change was a long time coming but, 
though belated, is a welcome recognition. 
Speaking for the entire community, we're 
pleased and proud. 





Panama Canal: New Transit Record 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


° Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the May 1959 transit record of 
the Panama Canal of 897 oceangoing 
commercial vessels has established a new 
high and evoked a thoughtful editorial 
in the June 3, 1959, issue of the Star and 
Herald of Panama, Republic of Panama. 

This increase in traffic again empha- 
sizes the necessity for major operational 
improvement and increase of capacity of 
the Panama Canal now being studied by 
a special board of consultants under the 
direction of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

The editorial follows: 


CaNnaL Sets New TRANSIT RECORD 


We congratulate the Panama Canal and all 
its loyal and efficient workers on its new 
record in the number and efficiency of the 
transits chalked up during the month of 
May of this year. 

We quote from our Tuesday edition story 
captioned “Canal Transits Hit Record Dur- 
ing May.” 

“For the second time in Panama Canal 
history, total traffic for 1 month exceeded 
1,000 vessels as oceangoing commercial traf- 
fic in May reached a new high mark of 897 
vessels. 

“The previous record for commercial traffic 
was established only last March when 882 
ships of over 300 tons or more went through 
the waterway.” 

That is a very great record of efficiency and 
safety. 

The Panama Canal has meant greatly to 
world maritime traffic. It has meant vir- 
tually everything to Panama; a constant 
stream of world maritime traffic, visitors 
from all over the world, increased commer- 
cial prominence, many other benefits almost 
too many to mention, including sanitation. 

We might say that our two communities 
on this isthmus, Panama and the Canal 
Zone, are giving the world a living example 
that two nations, one largely Latin, the 
other North American, with a smattering of 
foreigners who live here because they like it, 
can live together in peace and friendship. 

There are neither barriers nor restrictions 
in crossing our borders. We celebrate joint- 
ly our respective national holidays, attend 
each other's fiestas, and are never challenged 
by the authorities of either jurisdiction as 
we move from one to the other. 

The Panama Canal has brought our Amer- 
icas together as probably no other achieve- 
ment could have done. It has meant greatly 
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for Panama. Built primarily as a defense 
measure for the United States far flung 
coastlines, it, Panama, has become a tourist 
paradise and a healty, happy land in which 
to live. 

Incidentally let us note that the Panama 
Canal has been added to the Official list as 
the eighth wonder of the world. 





It Was a Mighty Good Wheat Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


_ OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26,-1959 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include a broadcast by the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association of 
St. Paul, Minn., on June 24, 1959: 


Now that Congress has passed a mighty 
good wheat bill, what is coming up next? 
The Secretary of Agriculture, as you know, 
has denounced the bill as he was expected 
to do. The President is silent, but there is 
little doubt he’ll veto the bill, just as he 
did his “golden promise” to agriculture years 
ago. 

But this does not mean wheat farmers are 
right back where they started from. Far 
from it. This wheat bill is a big victory 
for the farmers in these States, because they 
did what the political experts said could 
not be done. The driving, pressuring, pound- 
ing did get a good wheat bill started in the 
House and through the Senate. It gave Re- 
publican Senators in our States, all except 
Case, of Sguth Dakota, the courage to defy 
the White House. because they knew what 
the farmers want. So whatever happens 
from now on in the wheat referendum on 
July 23 will be a lot more important in the 
eyes of the Nation. 

This is a good bill because farmers put 
pressure on Congress. It was good ,jpoli- 
tics because this wheat bill: Cut the sur- 
plus, cuts the costs, protects wheat farmers’ 
income, and puts a top ceiling on big pay- 
ments. 

But you will soon hear loud wails from 
many of the big pressure outfits, complain- 
ing this is politics. Take Life magazine, for 
example. Once a week, regular as the mail- 
man makes his rounds, this big, thick picture 
magazine comes to thé GTA office; it is full 
of pictures, and, lately, the pictures show 
big grain farmers knee deep in stored grain. 
Whatever the editors are trying to do, they 
leave the impression on the average city 
reader that farming, somehow, has become 
a racket and farmers are shady characters 
who get fat subsidies to grow grain for the 
Government and put it in big bins at the 
taxpayers’ expense. 

Now, the reason we mention Life magazine 
is that while the editors leave the impres- 
sion that no farmer had a moral right to 
get any Government help, we ran smack-dab 
into ah article which tells how hard it is 
for the corporation executive to ‘live on 
$50,000 a year. 

We are not kidding. So help us, Hannah, 
here is the gospel as it appears in Life maga- 
zine—and we are quoting.word for word: 

“By the time a $50,000-a-year man finishes 
paying his -Federal income taxes (about 
$14,000), State income taxes (about $3,000 
in New York), the taxes and mortgage pay- 
ments on a $75,000 house, $5,000 for servants 
to run the place, the payments on a $6,000 
Cadillac, and a $3,500 sports car for his wife, 
the $2,500 that it costs to send the older 
daughter to college, and the $1,500 for the 
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younger son to prep school, $2,500 for insur- 
ance, $2,000 for charity, and $3,000 that it 
costs to belong to a golf club in the country 
and a luncheon club in town, and the $3,000 
or more that it costs him in pocket money 
just to go to work every day—after these 
necessities of the very successful executive 
life, he has very little left for anything else.” 

We have no idea how many readers of Life 
magazine, or the readers of this script, are 
now overcome by grief and unable to carry 
on because of their worries over how $50,000 
executives can make both ends meet. 

The whole Life magazine article would be 
hilariously amusing ‘if it were not so tragi- 
cally true that millions of farmers and work- 
ing people must live on $4,000 or $5,000 a 
year, or less, 

It is this economic truth that turns the 
Life article into a ridiculous farce. 





Foreign Aid Program for Laos 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a perceptive editorial from a recent edi- 
tion of the Boston Herald, discussing the 
controversy over foreign aid to the coun- 
try of Laos: 


How StTronc a BASTION? 


The House Government Operations Com- 
mittee is having a running fight with the 
Eisenhower administration just now over 
our aid program in Laos. And superficially 
the administration is having the better of it. 

The committee contends that our aid to 
the tiny (91,000-square-mile) Southeast 
Asian country is wasteful and inefficient. It 
is getting more American aid per capita than 
any other nation, and most of the aid, says 
the committee, is going into the pockets of 
local warlords and corrupt businessmen. 

The State Department and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Agency admit that there 
have been some irregularities in aid adminis- 
tration, which are now being corrected. But 
they point out that the program’s main pur- 
pose, which is to bolster Laos against Com- 
munist infiltration, is being handsomely 
achieved. With American help, the Laotian 
Government has recently extended its au- 
thority into territory previously controlled 
by Pathet Lao (Communist) rebels, and it 
has just thrown the last Communist out of 
the Cabinet. 

This is an all but clinching proof that the 
aid program has been worthwhile, 

There are still serious questions, however. 
The Laotian Government, under its vigorous 
young leader, Phoui Sananikone, is indeed 
now strongly anti-Communist. But its re- 
cent activities have aroused Laos’ Communist 
neighbors, China and North Vietnam, and 
have caused Soviet Foreign Minister Gro- 
myko to propose reactivation of the Inter- 
national Control Commission which operated 
in Laos after the French withdrew in 1955. 

Some observers fear that the Reds are 
planning an invasion of Laos as a diversion 
for Berlin and the failure of the Geneva 
conference, And that would produce a real 
test of Laos’ effectiveness as an anti-Com- 
munist bastion. 

The little kingdom is completely land- 
locked, which means that outside aid would 
have to come through neutral Burma or 
mountainous Thailand, Cambodia, or South 
Vietnam. Also the country has no paved 
roads or railroads so that supply and de- 
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ployment would be difficult. And worst of 
all, its outsize (25,000-man) American- 
supported army is not considered battle- 
worthy, particularly against Communist 
enemies. 

Which brings us back again to the con- 
gressional criticisms. Should we not, the 
committee asks, have spent less money on 
bullding up an army that won’t or can’t fight, 
and more on the Laotian people and econ- 
omy? In a real showdown with the Reds 
won’t it be our massive retaliation that 
counts? Won't we, in the end, have to be 
the bastion? 

The answers to these questions are not 
yet clear. But the issues are critical. Con- 
gress and the administration should be 
working together, not in opposition, to re- 
solve them, 





Curbing Military Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
one of our country’s outstanding daily 
newspapers, the Milwaukee Journal, 
Milwaukee, Wis., in an editoria] pub- 
lished June 19, 1959, has stressed a point 
that a number of us in Congress have 
made on many previous occasions. This 
newspaper pointed out that in our mili- 
tary and economic aid program, our 
principal purpose should be to help those 
underdeveloped countries that want to 
help themselves. 

The editorial also quotes my distin- 
guished colleague and friend, the Hon- 
orable CHESTER Bow Less, of Connecticut, 
as one of those who are speaking out 
in Congress that we must strive to set 
strict standards on our assistance. 

This editorial, which deserves a 
thoughtful reading by all of us, follows: 

CURBING MILiITary AID 


Policymakers in the State Department 
argue that military aid and defense support 
funds given many underdeveloped nations 
are vital for their economic and political 
stability. 

If they don’t get such aid, the argument 
goes, they will put themselves into economic 
and even moral debt for arms—and that 
debt might end up being owed to the Soviet 
Union. Even if these countries of Latin 
America, Asia, and Africa do not need arms, 
it is claimed, they demand them for prestige 
purposes. 

As to defense support—aid given to help 
a nation keep its military forces going— 
Undersecretary of State Dillon contends that 
it is vital. If the underdeveloped nations 
didn’t get it, they would reduce domestic 
spending for economic projects in order to 
keep from cutting military forces. 

This is like saying that we are more inter- 
ested in the development of these nations 
than they are themselves. If this is true, 
we're wasting more than money. We’re 
wasting time, too. If wasteful and unneces- 
sary arms and military establishments are 
necessary to prod a nation into economic 
development, then the main essential of 
development—desire— is lacking. Our main 
interest ought to be in helping people who 
want to help themselves. 

Representative Bowes, Democrat of Con- 
necticut, who favors economic aid but asks 
military aid cuts, wants us to set strict 
standards on aid. He wants it to go to 
nations which “demonstrate a willingness to 
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sacrifice in their own behalf and whose gov- 
ernments are so organized that they can use 
our help with a minimum of waste.” He 
would demand that nations getting aid have 
@ definite development plan, curb luxuries 
imported from outside and institute tax and 
land reforms. 

Such a pregram would automatically 
knock out much wasteful military aid. It 
would help guarantee that our money was 
not being wasted and that we were helping 
people with a real desire to develop. 
Bow Less’ stand makes infinitely more sense 
than the official Government attitude. . 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
seems to agree. It has voted to cut military 
aid to individual Latin American countries 
and prohibit aid that helps keep dictator 
governments in power. That’s marching in 
the right direction. 





Department of Justice and ASCAP 
Reach Agreement on Amended De- 


cree 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday, June 19, 1959, a proposed 
amended consent judgment was at long 
last presehted to Judge Sylvester Ryan 
in the U.S. District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York, in the Gov- 
ernment’s case against the American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers. I understand this proposal has 
not finally been accepted because, for 
the time being, the judge is holding it 
under advisement. 

Early in 1958, subcommittee No. 5 of 
the House Small Business Committee re- 
ceived a multitude of complaints con- 
cerning the operations and policies of 
ASCAP. These complaints disclosed 
that a number of small business pub- 
lishers and composers had been forced 
out of business and that others were 
facing a similar fate. As a result, pub- 
lic hearings were held during March and 
April 1958 at which time comprehensive 
and exhaustive data were developed re- 
specting the policies and procedures ap- 
plied by the society. 

The witnesses that appeared before the 
subcommittee made it clear that changes 
in the operations of the society must be 
brought about if the smaller publishers 
and composers were to remain in busi- 
ness. This testimony seemed to estab- 
lish that the larger publishers and com- 
posers had arranged to perpetuate them- 
selves in power as controlling members of 
the board of directors; that the royal- 
ties collected by the society were dis- 
tributed inequitably and in such man- 
ner as to thwart the growth or expansion 
of the smaller and newer members. 
ASCAP’s grievance machinery was at- 
tacked by witnesses who testified that 
members complaining to the society were 
deprived of the privilege of access to the 
society’s records. Generally speaking, 
the hearings demonstrated the urgency 
for action by the Department of Justice 
in connection with the entire situation, 
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The subcommittee, by House Report 
No. 1710, 85th Congress, concluded that 
remedies for the more important prob- 
lems disclosed by its hearings may be 
available through appropriate action by 
the Department of Justice. The com- 
plete record of the testimgny taken by 
the subcommittee, together with the 
subcommittee’s recommendations, was 
promptly: furnished to the Department 
of Justice. Almost immediately there- 
after, the Department opened negotia- 
tions with attorneys for ASCAP with the 
view in mind of determining whether 
agreement could be reached respecting 
the provisions pf an amended consent 
decree which would remedy those evils 
brought to light by the subcommittee’s 
hearings. Negotiations continued for 
over a year and have culminated in the 
proposed judgment that was presented to 
Judge Ryan last Friday. 

As of this date, the text of the pro- 
posed agreement has not been made 
available to the subcommittee, but 
promptly upon receipt it will be carefully 
and thoroughly reviewed by the com- 
mittee’s staff. 

The Honorable Robert A. Bicks, Act- 
ing Assistant Attorney General in charge 
of the Antitrust Division, has requested 
Judge Ryan to permit all interested 
parties, including especially the smaller 
publisher and composer members of the 
society, to have the opportunity of ana- 
lyzing the terms of the agreement and 
of expressing their views to the court 
prior to its acceptance. I believe that 
Mr. Bicks is to be commended for this 
procedure which should insure that the 
provisions of the decree will provide the 
remedy intended. If the judge grants 
this request of Mr. Bicks, certainly the 
smaller publishers and composers should 
take advantage of the opportunity af- 
forded and I urge them to do so. 

I have always felt that consent de- 
crees in antitrust matters should be 
placed in abeyance for a reasonable 
length of time prior to final acceptance 
by the court and heretofore have intro- 
duced legislation calling for such pro- 
cedure. It seems to me that the public 
interest can be protected only when some 
such policy is applied. 

Certainly it is gratifying to know that 
the Antitrust Division has taken decisive 
action in this case. It is hoped that this 
action will lead to the acceptance by the 
court of a decree that will provide a 
climate in which the smaller composers 
and publishers may compete effectively 
and be placed in a position that will per- 
mit them to receive the full benefits and 
fruits of their membership in the society. 





Patrol Flights by American Planes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
country has been deeply disturbed by 
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the recent shooting down by the Reds of 
a naval patrol plane off the coast of 
Korea. 

Particularly disturbing has been the 
information that this plane was un- 
escorted and that it had not been equip- 
ped with sufficient weapons to defend 
itself against enemy attack. 

I have been particularly interested in 
this unwarranted incident of aggression 
because the pilot of the Navy plane, 
Lt. Comdr. Donald Mayer, comes from 
Litchfield, Conn., in my district and I 
have requested a report on the matter 
from the Secretary of Defense. 

I was, therefore, very much inter- 
ested in the comments on this subject 
by William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor 
in chief of the Hearst newspapers, in the 
June 21, 1959 issue of those papers. 


I insert Mr. Hearst’s comments here- 
with: 

All of us were shocked this week by the 
revelation that the unescorted naval patrol 
plane shot up by the Reds off Korea had 
practically no weapons with which to de- 
fend itself. 

A second shock came when the Navy 
stated there are no orders to escort future 
patrol flights. 

Representative FLoop, Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania, advanced a novel idea when‘ he 
suggested that, since admirals who wear 
wings are supposed to be able to fly planes, 
the next patrol flight should be manned 
by 14 admirals. 


You can bet that a planeload of admirals 
would have an escort enough to fill the skies. 


Everybody I’ve talked to is really mad 


about the unarmed plane, and the Navy. 


brass must realize they can’t just talk their 
way around the situation. It calls for follow 
through to make sure American boys aren’t 
going to be sent on dangerous missions with- 
out weapons of defense. 





The Federal Government in the Oil 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
gram of mandatory controls on imports 
of oils into this country marks an un- 
precedented peacetime move of our Gov- 
ernment to control and regulate a do- 
mestic industry. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text of a message to the em- 
ployees and shareholders of the Gulf 
Oil Corp., which appeared in a recent 
edition of the Orange Disc, magazine of 
the Gulf companies: 

Gutr Or Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
To Fellow Employees and Shareholders of 
Gulf Oil Corp.: 

For some time now our Federal Govern- 
ment in the name of national security has 
been inching its way into the oil business. 
As so frequently happens when considera- 
tions of politics are imposed upon a com- 
petitive economic structure, the results are 
capricious and damaging to private industry. 
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This kind of .activity has taken many 
forms, but the most recent, and from the 
standpoint of your interests in the Gulf Oil 
Corp., the most damaging sample has now 
taken form in a of mandatory con- 
trols on imports of crude oil and its prod- 
ucts, which became effective on March 11. 
The results of this action appear likely to 
bedevil the international oil industry for 
years to come. 

Gulf’s position concerning imports of for- 
eign crude has always been one that Gulf’s 
management considered to be fair and 
statesmanlike in its approach. Historically, 
this company is one of the oldest crude im- 
porters in the country, having begun its in- 
ternational operations with the discovery of 
important oil deposits. in Mexico in 1914. 
Since that time Gulf has spent hundreds 
of millions of dollars in discovering and de- 
veloping petroleum reserves in various parts 
of the world. Its miost notable successes 
have been in Kuwait, Venezuela, and Canada. 
During all of these years Gulf Oil Corp. has 
steadily pursued a policy aimed at finding 
a satisfactory balance between its imports 
and its position as a major producer of do- 
mestic crude. Because of this desire, and 
prior to any import restrictions, Gulf of its 
own volition reduced imports, as in 1950 
after domestic consumption lagged. Gulf’s 
management also has consistently accepted 
and scrupulously abided by quotas fixed by 
governmental agencies under a voluntary 
program of holding imports down to such 
levels as may be required for the main- 
tenance of a healthy and expanding domes- 
tic industry. 


Now, however, the company finds itself, 
along with many other companies that oc- 
cupy a historical import position, saddled 
with mandatory controls which are obvious- 
ly more derived from political than realistic 
formulae, and are in the opinion of Gulf‘s 
management unfair, quixotic, and calcu- 
lated to do an immeasurable amount of 
damage to your company’s freedom of initia- 
tive and its rights to utilize crude oil de- 
riving from its very large investments 
abroad. From a high point of 133,600 bar- 
rels per day of total imports in 1956, your 
company’s imports have now been reduced to 
80,800 barrels per day, a loss of 40 percent. 

However, it is not the loss of imports alone 
which are, in your management’s view, the 
most serious aspect of the new imports con- 
trol program, Presumably in answer to po- 
litical pressures, the Government will allow 
an import quota for foreign crude oil to any 
refiner anywhere in the United States. A 
great many refiners who are eligible for 
quotas are so remotely removed from the 
seaports to which foreign crude. is initially 
delivered, that they do not, and under the 
very nature of things, cannot, have ever 
intended to use their import quotas for their 
own accounts. In other cases, they can- 
not profitably process foreign crudes simply 
because they lack the specialized equipment 
necessary for doing so. 

These refiners are now actively engaged in 
exchanging their import quotas for domestic 
oil delivered to their manufacturing installa- 
tions. What this means in fact is that 
through a policy. of arbitrarily allowing quo- 


tas to refiners which have no historical im-. 


porting position, have no investments abroad, 
have never risked a single dollar in the quest 
for foreign oil, the Government is in effect 
granting them a ‘subsidy at the expense of 
those other companies which, like Gulf, have 
made substantial foreign investments, This, 
it seems to Gulf’s management, is a form 
of governmental confiscation. 

The Government has notified the ofl in- 
dustry, particularly the domestic oil indus- 
try, that if the mandatory program should 
bring about an increase in domestic prices— 
and it is very hard to see how it can fail to 
do so—then the same Government agencies 
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will undertake to establish some form of 
price controls. In short, the Government 
having dumped an unfair and unworkable 
system on the industry is backing up its be- 
havior by waving the shillelagh of price con- 
trols. From this position to complete con- 
trol of the industry is but a short step. 

Bad as this situation may be, it has still 
other aspects which are in effect contradic- 
tions of fundamental Government policy. 
The administration now in office and the 
Congress have both taken a position that one 
of the most effective means we have of devel- 
oping and safeguarding mutual security of 
the free world is in promoting trade between 
nations and creating a climate conducive to 
private investment abroad. This is evi- 
denced in the enactment of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act which Gulf supported and con- 
tinues to support. In both international 
trade and international investment petro- 
leum is a key commodity. Nearly one-third 
of the world’s oceangoing fleet consists of 
tankers engaged in the work of moving petro- 
leum. Almost one-third of the U.S. direct 
investment abroad is in petroleum and in 
1956 well over one-half of the total U.S. cap- 
ital expenditure abroad was made by the oil 
industry. Now the countries in which the oil 
is being produced, are, in effect, being told 
that the sale of their products in the United 
States constitutes a threat to our own na- 
tional security, which is about the same 
thing as saying the maintenance of mutual 
security among the free nations is a threat 
to our national well-being. 

To the embarrassment of our own Gov- 
ernment, this contradiction has been pointed 
out by some‘of the countries which are re- 
ceiving benefits from oil production created 
by American capital and, as a result of their 
protest, it now appears likely that the Fed- 
eral Government will make some kind of an 
effort to grant one or more of these nations 
a favored import position. As always follows 
when a government that espouses the con- 
cept of free trade takes on the contradictory 
task of raising arbitrary barriers to trade 
freedom, this can only lead to a serious dete- 
rioration of our relations with those coun- 
tries that mdy be discriminated against. 
But even this situation is not the end of it. 

Trade barriers in one country-inevitably 
lead to the erection of similar barriers in 
other countries and we now face the possi- 
bility that one of the great oil producing 
nations will impose production quotas and 
export quotas which would have the effect 
of denying some producers full access to the 
results of their long-time, large investments 
while granting markets to others who have 
made no investment in markets, either do- 
mestic or worldwide. In short, as a result 
of the US. mandatory program, the oil 
industry now faces governmental inter- 
ference and arbitrary controls at the well- 
head in foreign lands. 

To the extent that our national well-being 
or, and more particularly, the well-being of 
our European allies, depends on foreign oil 
it would appear that the U.S. program will 
not.improve our national security but will 
in fact have the reverse effect. 

Taken altogether, the question of oil im- 
ports is one of many facets and deep com- 
plexities, but one thing is obvious. The 
present Government program serves neither 
the interests of the Nation nor of Gulf’s 
shareholders, its employees, its dealers, or its 
customers, It contsitutes one of the deepest 
and most dangerous intrusions of politics 
into the affairs of your company and the 
industry of which it is a part that we have 
yet had to face. 

Sincerely, 
W. K. WHITEForRD, 
President. 
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Reserve Officers Association of the De- 
partment of New York Outlines a Pro- 
gram for National Survival 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
these days when America confronts the 
menace of world Communist aggression, 
nothing is more important than that 
we should be mentally, morally, psy- 
chologically, and spiritually prepared 
to resist this threat, just as we try to 
be militarily prepared. 

In that connection I am most happy 
to commend to the attention of Mem- 
bers of the House a message recently 
printed for wide distribution by the 
members of the department of New York 
of the Reserve Officers Association of 
the United States. I am proud, myself, 
to be a member of this great organiza- 
tion so deeply dedicated to promoting 
the cause of national security. I be- 
lieve their thoughtful document deserves 
to be read by every American. 

The article follows: 

[From the Schenectady (N.Y.) Gazette] 

SEVEN STEPS TO SURRENDER 


In May a “soldier” was buried at Arlington. 

He did not come from West Point.or 
Annapolis. He wore no uniform. The battle- 
fields on which he served were not the 
beaches of Normandy, Salerno, Iwo Jimo, 
Inchon, Quemoy, and Lebanon. Yet no citi- 
zen more deserves the honor to lie down in 
peace with other warriors of the Republic. 

The “war” he fought—sometimes almost 
alone—blazes now on all fronts: at Geneva; 
in the back alleys of Berlin and Budapest; in 
the ravines of Tibet and the jungles of Indo- 
China; in Iraq and the Formosa Straits; in 
the precincts of India, the villages of Africa, 
the once gay city of Havana, 90 miles from 
our mainland. Skirmishes of that same war 
rage also in America’s classrooms, pulpits, 
newspapers, and civic forums. 

The “soldier” in Arlington is John Foster 
Dulles. The war he fought—and we must 
fight—is the war of nerves, the battle of 
public opinion, of courage in the face of 
nuclear blackmail, of character versus deceit, 
the war of sheer will to face down tyranny 
and survive. 

The former Secretary of State knew (as 
some of his critics did not) that peace, in 
an imperfect world, can only be won by the 
strong and the brave. Goodwill and hopes 
for the best will not prevail against Inter- 
national Murder, Inc., whether that syndi- 
cate is called Nazi or Communist. 

John Foster Dulles, statesman and student 
of history, knew what happens to men and 
nations who try to buy “peace in our time” 
from a Hitler, a Mao, a Stalin, a Khrushchev. 
It was said of the Romans that they made 
a desert and called it “peace.” The Soviets 
made a dungeon for enslaved nations and 
captive peoples, and call it “peace.” 

SEVEN STEPS TO SURRENDER? 


Some Americans, whose thinking relies on 
sentiment instead of facts, feel that flexi- 
bility is the path to world Utopia. But the 
Communists (to do them justice) have a 
purpose, a plan and a passion: to dominate 
the planet by the end of this century. 
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In the face of brutal determination and 
cunning, how will compromise, appeasement, 
or another scrap of paper signed by Khrush- 
chev save America from the fate that over- 
took France in 1940. Except that the blitz- 
krieg of tomorrow may be nuclear; and the 
subversion of the Communists more massive 
than Nazi fifth columns. 

Certain pressure groups inside the United 
States try to soften American character, cor- 
rode the will to resist, wash out the moral 
foundations of national defense. Here are 
their deceptive arguments and some answers: 

1. Atomic weapons have made war un- 
thinkable. “Unthinkable” to whom? The 
rules of the playing fields of Eton are not the 
rules of the joint chiefs of Ivan the Terrible. 

Let Russian scientists once get the edge 
on us (as we had it on them with our atomic 
monopoly), and America will see “peaceful 
coexistence”’ defined in our own cities as in 
the corpse4lined gutters of Budapest. 


2. Military aid to our allies is obsolete; 
economic growth will stop communism. The 
Sino-Soviet Axis has three major weapons: 
(1) missiles with atomic warheads; (2) vast 
land armies to fight conventional war; (3) 
underground, subversive, psychological, and 
economic warfare techniques. Communists 
can destroy the world with (1) if we do not 
deter them with a shield of air and missile 
supremacy. Communists can win the world 
piecemeal with (2) and (3) if we do not 
strengthen NATO and SEATO, keep our 
allies in the field, increase our own capacity 
for limited war, and learn to wage non- 
military combat more efficiently. 


Economic growth in backward areas— 
without the force to protect new nations 
against overt aggression or covert opera- 
tions—simply means Communists will take 
over factories we have built and enslave 
people we have helped to feed. 

3. We can’t save Berlin, or Quemoy, or 
country X unless we are prepared to destroy 
world civilization. The Communists want 
everyone to believe that any defense against 
Sino-Soviet aggression is a “provocation.” 
The record shows that firmness in Greece, 
Turkey, Quemoy, Lebanon, Berlin does not 
lead to war. 


4. Asians and other backward peoples have 
never had freedom; they will accept col- 
lectivist chains in order to get industry, 
sanitation, and education. Here is the arro- 
gance of some Western intellectuals who 
think only they can define the eternal dignity 
of man. ‘ 

What about the revolt in Tibet? What 
about the 100,000 “flowers of dissent” that 
Mao had to cut down recently on the 
Chinese mainland? What about the gal- 
lant soldiers of the Republic of Korea; the 
freedom fighters of South Vietnam; the de- 
fenders of Formosa; the brave men who 
risk careers and even death by opposing 
communism in Thailand, Malaya, India, 
the Arab Middle East, Africa, and Latin 
America? 


5. Disengagement . will reduce tensions, 
Tension is the chief export of the Commu- 
nist bloc. It is not the face-to-face con- 
frontation of Russian and American troops 
that creates tension, but the unchanging 
goals, ceaseless lies, continuing subversion, 
relentless political warfare of the conspiracy 
in Moscow and Peiping. 

The withdrawal of NATO or SEATO power 
will only encourage the Communists to 
transfer their combat resources (military, 
economic, and psychological) to another 
front. Tension will be increased by Ameri- 
can retreat and focused on the shrinking 
area of freedom. 

So long as communism perverts every 
form of human activity to the cause of con- 
flict, it is beyond our power to reduce ten- 
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sions. We can only redistribute them by 
carry the torch of truth more boldly behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

6. World communism is reforming from 
within. If the West is patient (and doesn’t 
stir up trouble over Hungary and Tibet), 
communism and capitalism will eventually 
merge into the world welfare state. 

Mao has submerged 600 million human 
beings in the insect slavery of the anthill 
state. Maoism is more reactionary than 
Stalinism, and more dangerous to all Asia. 

The committee government that was sup- 
posed to rule Russia after Stalin’s death 
has been asked to resign. Beria was killed 
by his associates, and Serov (his successor) 
has been deposed. Zhukov and Bulganin, 
who stood by Comrade Khrushchev, have 
been sent to the shadows. And where are 
Molotov, Malenkov, Kaganovich? 

Was Budapest an improvement over the 
butchery of Katyn Forest? Does “We'll bury 
you” sound more amicable than the threats 
of Lenin and Stalin? 

The Communists are adding to their 
atomic stockpiles, racing ahead with missiles, 
keeping their infantry hordes under arms, 
subverting the Middle East, winning elec- 
tions in India, reaching a tentacle toward 
Cuba and other areas of Latin America, 
saturating the precincts of Africa with 
trained revolutionaries. This is reform? 

7. There’s no place for morals in foreign 
policy. Let’s face it: the tyranny of Red 
China and Red Russia is a fact. Why not 
make the best deal we can? A nation ex- 
pedient and perfidious in its dealings with 
others will decay internally too. Moral force 
counts for a great deal in human affairs. 
Once America abandons her ideals in behalf 
of freedom for all men, she will have nothing 
left but money and weapons. Neither can 
buy security, if others lose faith in our mis- 
sion and we no longer believe in ourselves. 

The bake-ovens of Nazi Germany, were a 
fact. The seizure of the Philippines by im- 
perial Japan was a fact. The might of 
Prussia under the Kaiser was a fact. The 
armies of Napoleon that trampled all Europe 
were a fact. The overwhelming superiority 
of the British in the winter of Valley Forge 
was a fact. These facts were refuted. 

Freemen are always under pressure to make 
deals, give ground, take the easy out, face 
realities. Some of the most lasting realities 
are those intangibles of character, courage, 
and faith in freedom that adhered to the 
spirit of John Foster Dulles, and to so many 
other Americans who gave the last full 
measure of devotion to this country. 

The men who died at Bunker Hill and 
Gettysburg; the men who left sight or mind 
at Chateau-Thierry and on the Marne; the 
marines at Tarawa, the sailors in the Coral 
Sea, the airmen over Schweinfurt and 
Picesti, the doughboys on the road to Rome 
and Bastogne—none of these fought to bar- 
ter away the dream that is America to some 
murderous minion of Stalin or cousin of 
Genghis Khan. 

We salute the memory of John Foster 
Dulles and his policy of unyielding opposi- 
tion to Communist aggression, any place, by 
any means, at any time. 

We invite other Americans to join with us 
in waging the battle of public opinion and 
the war of nerves which seeks to delude and 
conquer by undercutting national will to 
pay for national defense, undergird our loyal 
allies and increase tough-minded, diplomatic 
and psychological support for tens of mil- 
lions already enslaved. 

One great soldier was buried in May at 
Arlington. But in the century of total war, 
the front is everywhere. We are all soldiers 
now. And if we all cannot sleep in Arlington 
or at Valley Forge, let's help pick up the check 
for those who do, 
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Address Delivered by Gen. Carlos P. 
Romulo, Philippine Ambassador to the 
United States, Before the First Annual 
State Convention of Filipino Commu- 
nity Associations in Hawaii, Friday, 
June 19, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I had the distinct privilege of 
attending the opening session of the 
United Filipino Council of Hawaii where 
I had the honor of making some remarks. 

The Filipinos are the most recent ad- 
dition to the amalgam that is Hawaii. 
The organization of the council marks 
their emergence from a semipupilage 
status in which they have made sub- 
stantial contributions, not only to the 
economy of Hawaii and the United 
States, but to the social and cultural life 
of Hawaii. They have participated fully 
and significantly in the shaping of Ha- 
waii’s future. 


Chief speaker at the convention was 
the Honorable Carlos Romulo, Ambassa- 
dor of the Philippine Republic to the 
United States. An outstanding speaker 
who need yield to no one, General Rom- 
ulo is also a highly respected, completely 
trustworthy friend of the United States. 
I am sure that the Members of the Con- 
‘gress—which includes many who re- 
member General Romulo as Resident 
Commissioner—will find his speech in- 
formative and cogent: 


ApDRESS By GEN. CARLOS ROMULO 


It is my privilege to convey to you at his 
behest the cordial greetings of the President 
of the Philippines. I need not tell you the 
keen interest that he has in your welfare. 
He showed it to you in person when he 
visited you here last June. He elevated our 
consulate here to consulate general. He 
also showed it when he sent to Honolulu to 
represent our Government one of the ablest 
officers in our foreign service. Consul Gen- 
eral Juan Dionisio has shown by his com- 
petence, integrity of character, and patriot- 
ism that the President was right in assign- 
ing him to this delicate and important post. 
I know of no one who could have done a 
better job. He has lived up to our highest 
expectations. 

I congratulate you for your initiative in 
holding this convention. Hawaii is on the 
threshold of a new era. You will soon be 
the 50th star on the American flag. There 
is in this action of the American people a 
special meaning for all Asia. It does not 
only establish America’s permanent interest 
in the Pacific which is a safeguard for the 
peace of this important section of the globe 
but it is a forward step in the progress of 
the American people toward racial equality. 

I come to you today as a representative 
of your mother country, the Philippines. I 
know that your interest in the homeland 
abides with you and it is for this reason that 
I have come to give you fresh news from 
our native land. I will speak frankly and 
honestly. 
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First of all, I wish to give you the solemn 
assurance that our freedom is not only 
secure but flourishing. The three coequal 
branches of our Government maintain their 
separate powers and jurisdiction; our judi- 
ciary is unassailable in its integrity; and 
our educational system, furnishing the life- 
blood of democracy, is constantly growing. 
We have a Congress that has lived up to our 
people’s faith in its ability and wisdom to 
legislate for the people’s welfare. And no 
country can boast of a press less inhibited 
and freer than our Philippine press of which 
we are very proud. 

Our national economy, which was com- 
pletely ruined by the war when we became 
independent on July 4, 1946, despite the 
great handicaps that I will subsequently 
analvze, has gained new life and found a 
new sense of direction. We have started an 
industrialization program that has made it 
possible for us to establish 800 new indus- 
tries in 5 years. We are producing more rice 
now than we ever did before and our aim 
is to produce eventually all the rice we need 
and have some left for export. We have suc- 
ceeded the past few years in gradually nar- 
rowing the gap between our exports and im- 
ports and we hope that in the near future we 
will reestablish the prewar pattern of our 
foreign trade. (A summary of our economic 
progress in figures will be distributed with 
copies of this address.) 

Mention must also be made of the well- 
planned and brilliantly executed campaign 
against the Huks (Philippine Communists). 
We have defeated communism in the Philip- 
pines and staved off the threat of Commu- 
nist subversion. President Garcia has 
signed a law outlawing the Communist 
Party from the Philippines. As our fight- 
ing men in Bataan and Corregidor once broke 
the timetable of the Japanese invasion of 
southeast Asia, so can we also justly claim 
that we have upset the timetable of Com- 
munist domination over the region and 
scored a telling victory for freedom and 
democracy. Moreover, the participation of 
Filipino soldiers in the Korean war affords 
further evidence of our determination to re- 
sist Communist aggression without as well 
as within our borders to the limit of our 
capacity. 

The position of the Philippines in the stra- 
tegic lifeline of the free world is not diffi- 
cult to appreciate. That lifeline, as out- 
standing military experts have frequently 
stated, is based on a chain of islands extend- 
ing in an arc from the Aleutians through the 
Philippines to the Marianas. The need for 
buttressing the Philippines as a link in that 
defensive chain (and the advent of guided 
missiles has not made the chain any less 
important) was never more forcefully ex- 
pressed than by Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
when, in his historic address to the U.S. Con- 
gress, he said: “The holding of this littoral 
defense line in the Western Pacific is entirely 
dependent upon holding all segments there- 
of, for any breach of that line by an un- 
friendly power would render vulnerable to 
determined attack every major segment.” 

In the Philippines today, under President 
Garcia, the defenses of the free world rest 
securely in a situation of increasing strength. 
Joint Philippine-American effort is respon- 
sible for this. It is not an emergency effort 
based on the convenience of a transient al- 
liance. It is the fruit, rather, of an intimate 
and unique partnership growing out of a 
common devotion to freedom. It is obviously 
to the best interest of our two peoples that 
this partnership should continue unimpaired 
based on equality and mutual respect for 
each other’s national sovereignty. 

I have spoken of what I believe are on the 
credit side of our record. However, we are 
faced by many problems which must be 
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solved. To really understand oug present 
difficulties in the Philippines in their proper 
perspective, it-is necessary to relate them to 
the global picture. 

The reports that come from Asia these days 
are not all optimistic. It is the picture 
really of the travail of an entire continent 
and its adjacent archipelagoes. More than 
1 billion people—about half of mankind— 
live in a region which is agitated by the tidal 
sweep of a vast social, economic, and politi- 
cal transformation. The main outlines of 
this transformation are well known: Sev- 
eral new states, former colonies, have come 
into being in Asia since the end of the war. 
That is a political revolution of the first 
magnitude. But these new states were born 
into a ruined and impoverished world. They 
have had to build their security as inde- 
pendent nations upon the moral and mate- 
rial rubble left by the war. In consequence 
they find themselves compelled to attempt 
a social and economic revolution corre- 
sponding to, and in some respects tran- 
scending in scope and importance the politi- 
cal revolution that enabled them to wrest 
finally from alien hands the freedom which 
for long ages they had fought in_vain to 
attain. 

This threefold revolution generated tre- 
mendous creative forces in Asia. If victory 
had brought real peace to the world, the new 
states of Asia might have had an oppor- 
tunity to play their proper role and con- 
tribute their share to the life of abundance, 
security, and contentment which the na- 
tions that fought for freedom envisioned and 
resolved to realize during the blackest days 
of the struggle. But the victory brought, 
not peace, but the cold war. The energies 
and resources that might have been used 
to create a new world have been diverted to, 
and are now being consumed in a sterile 
struggle which has already brought mankind 
perilously close to the brink of self-destruc- 
tion. . 

How has the cold war affected us ih Asia? 
The cold war has aggravated the political in- 
stability of the entire region. Economically, 
it*has impeded and stunted Asia’s growth. 
It has prevented the orderly evolution of a 
new and healthy relationship between. the 
newly free states of Asia and the rest of the 
world based on their emergence from colonial 
to independent status, 

By turning Asia into an arena of the 
struggle for power, the cold war has caused 
divisions between nations and intensified the 
conflicts between groups and classes within 
nations in the area. Under the stress of the 
cold war, disruptive forces which might 
otherwise have lain dormant or inutile have 
been stimulated and brought into play with 
abnormal strength and malignancy. 

I have no intention of oversimplifying the 
problem. The cold war is an important fac- 
tor,, but only one of many factors, in the 
Asian equation. The aggressiveness of cer- 
tain nations to gain adherents for their 
ideology is another factor. The war left in 
its wake a herculean job of physical. and 
spiritual rehabilitation. We in Asia have 
our own faults and failings which have ag- 
gravated our plight and made it all the more 
difficult for us to solve the problems that 
confront us individually and as a group. 

Our own people have our share of these 
faults. We are not a nation of saints and 
supermen and we do not pretend to be. We 
have however the saving grace of seeing our- 
selves as we are. Even more important we 
have the will and the capacity for self-cor- 
rection. 

You will remember that after the fall of 
Bataan in the spring of 1942 the Philippines 
was occupied by the enemy. For 8 cruel 
years our people endured all the terrors of 
occupation, Unarmed, they could not al- 
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ways fight in the open. They had to go 
underground and use the weapons of guile, 
cunning, and sometimes deceit in order to 
harass their oppressor and hasten his down- 
fall. Hemmed in on all sides, helpless and 
alone, they had be be preternaturally vigi- 
lant. They had to watch everybody, in- 
cluding at times their own friends and kins- 
men. Like all other nations which were 
under enemy occupation, the Filipino people 
experienced extremes of terror, privation, and 
despair which left deep wounds. They suf- 
fered, and to some extent are still suffering 
from moral trauma. It is part of the price 
of war, of resistance to tyranny, of the 
organic inability to submit to oppression 
without a struggle, of the stubborn desire, 
common to freemen everywhere, to fight on 
by whatever means, at whatever cost. 

Is it strange that we are still paying today 
part of the cost of resistance that helped so 

uch to win the final victory? It is an ab- 

1 phenomenon and, I believe, a passing 
one. Strong corrective influences have al- 
ready been set in motion. The healing 
process has begun. It is unfortunate that 
sensational reports in certain American 
magazines and newspapers tend to give an 
exaggerated and therefore a distorted and 
misleading picture. Isolated instances are 
sometimes stretched into unfair generaliza- 
tions. Some of the reports that you read 
in a certain sector of the American press are 
unfair. I have taken great pains to ac- 
quaint myself thoroughly with conditions in 
the Philippines. I was there February and 
March this year. I can assure all of you 
that, despite the formidable obstacles that 
stand in its way, the Philippine Government 
is doing a good job of pulling itself out of 
the deep morass into which the war, the 
occupation, and the cold war have thrown it. 

Like other countries, the United States in- 
cluded, we have had our share of corrupt and 
unworthy public Officials, but their abuses 
have not been condoned or glossed over. 
Leading members of the party in power 
themselves are in the forefront in exposing 
those guilty of malfeasance in public office. 
I repeat: We have a press in the Philippines 
which is among the freest and the most 
vigilant in the world, and publishes without 
fear or favor the abuses it believes should 
be known by the people. Public opinion is 
untrammeled. There is no censorship of 
any kind and consequently the Government 
is under constant criticism and appears to 
casual observers in a worse light than it 
should. 

More than half a century ago, Dr. Jose 
Rizal, our national hero whose birthday we 
celebrate today, wrote a novel exposing mer- 
cilessly the social conditions obtaining at 
the time. He compared the nation to a sick 
man who, following the custom of the an- 
cients, should be exposed on the steps of the 
temple so that all may see his ailment and 
offer a cure. Something of this healing proc- 
ess is going on in the Philippines today. It 
is a sign of health and strength in the body 
politic, proof that the nation is constitu- 
tionally sound. 

The Filipino people have had rough sailing 
throughout their recorded history. They 
were conquered by the Spaniards in the 16th 
century and had to submit to Spanish rule 
for more than 300 years. They bowed to 
superior force, but not supinely. They re- 
belled against their rulers once every 3 years 
on the average, They fought the Americans 
in 1898 when the United States supplanted 
Spain in the Philippines. Hopelessly disad- 
vantaged in everything except courage, they 
nevertheless kept fighting for 3 years. They 
stopped only when they were convinced by 
America’s actions that America was sincere 
in her intention to give the Philippines in- 
dependence in due time. 
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They fought the Japanese from the day of 
Pearl Harbor and they never ceased to fight 
even when the American Army had been de- 
feated in Bataan and Corregidor. 

We are still fighting today, on another field 
and with weapons not of war but of peace. 
We are trying to put our house in order, to 
secure maximum stability at home as the 
first step in helping effectively in the settle- 
ment of the larger problems involving the 
whole of Asia and the world at large. I make 
this somewhat arbitrary distinction solely 
for purposes of clarity, for in reality domestic 
and foreign problems interpenetrate. It 
would be nearer the truth to say that they 
are aspects of the same problem. 

We recognize that the major part of the 
crucial task that lies ahead for us is the 
economic field. The political and social 
structure of the Philippine Republic have 
been tested and proved sound. Subjected to 
the severe pressures and stresses of sys- 
tematic subversion and armed revolt by com- 
munism, the democratic framework of the 
Philippines has emerged stronger from the 
ordeal. The one thing lacking to complete 
the edifice and give it enduring stability is 
economic development to a degree that would 
raise the living standards of the Filipino 
people and create for them new opportu- 
nities for advancement. 

This is the great job that awaits doing in 
the Philippines today. Impoverished by the 
war and lacking the technological equipment 
and the capital required to make the great 
Ieap from the status of an underdeveloped 
to that of a developed country, the Philip- 
pines cannot do the job alone. The assist- 
ance of the United States is needed on a 
mutually beneficial, mutually profitable 
basis. 

The challenge presents itself not only to 
the American and Philippine Governments 
but, also, and perhaps even more so, to in- 
dividual Americans and Filipinos—a chal- 
lenge to their resourcefulness and enter- 
prising spirit, to their devotion to the ideal 
of peaceful progress, and, above all, to their 
capacity for continuing under new conditions 
the enlightened and fruitful collaboration 
which produced, in the first half of the 20th 
century, a new birth of“freedom in the Far 
East and which today still stands as a beacon 
of hope in that troubled region. 

The political and social conditions for 
success exist. The opportunity beckons. Let 
us hope the will and the yision will not be 
lacking. 

The stakes, my fellow countrymen, are 
high: Security for the cause of freedom in a 
critical ‘area of the struggle against Com- 
munist totalitarianism; the conquest of new 
frontiers for the democratic way of life; a 
substantial contribution to lasting peace in 
the world. I cannét think of a nobler chal- 
lenge or a more deserving cause for the free 
peoples of America and the Philippines. 
You in Hawdii can play an important role. 
That is why I came to you today to give 
you this report on the Philippines with all 
its nuances that you may see in it not only 
a message of hope but a challenge for service 
to your mother country. 
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The Philippine program for economic de- 
velopment has been carried out with re- 
markable results. These figures and data 
tell eloquently the story of the postwar eco- 
nomic progress achieved by the Philippines: 

1. Our national income has more than 
doubled since liberation, from 4.360 billion 
in 1946 to 8.799 billion in 1957. Our per 
capita income increased from $118 in 1946 to 
$172 in 1957 and, according to the latest 
report of the ICA, the Philippines has the 
highest per capita income of all of the new 
nations in Asia, except Malaya. The ICA 
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report gives the per capita income of-each of 
these countries as follows: 

Per capita 

income in 

U.S. dollars 


Philippines 
South Vietnam 


2. Production of the 10 principal crops, 
including rice, corn, sugar, coconuts, etc., 
increased by 61 percent from 5,559,000 metric 
tons before the war in 1941 to 8,933,000 
metric tons in 1957. 

3. The value of the output of our mines 
increased 13 times, from 15,780,000 in 1947 
to ?215,384,000 in 1957. 

4. Our timber and lumber production of 
2,515 million board feet in 1957 was 712 
times that of the prewar in 1941. 

5. Electric power increased in capacity 
four times from 72,448 kilowatts in 1941 to 
292,056 kilowatts in 1955 and the per capita 
consumption of electricity rose more than 
three times for the same period to 48.9 kilo- 
watt hours. 

6. Despite Government restrictions Phil- 
ippine oversea commerce in 1957 amounted 
to over P2 billion or nearly three times that 
in 1946. 

7. Since liberation bank assets have more 
than doubled to over ?1,900 million and the 
supply of money has correspondingly in- 
creased 70 percent from ?940 million in 1946 
to approximately 1,600 million today. 

8. Government revenues rose nearly five 
times from those of 1946 to P892 million in 
1957. 

9. And finally over 800 new industries have 
been established since the Philippines be- 
came independent in 1946. 


Resolution of the National Sunday 
School and Baptist Training Union 
Congress on H.R. 3 
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Or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following telegram: 

MEMPHIS, TENN., June 26, 1959. 
Congressman ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C.- 

Report of the committee on resolutions of 
the 54th annual session of the National Sun- 
day School and Baptist Training Union Con- 
gress, Memphis, Tenn.: 

“Whereas the States rights bill, No. H.R. 8, 
designed’ to keep Federal legislation from 
canceling out the rights of the States to 
perpetuate their own laws and traditions; 
and 

“Whereas the House of Representatives has 
already voted such bill H.R. 3, into law, 
pending its final passage by the Senate; and 

“Whereas the passage of such bill can de- 
stroy the effectiveness of any decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States out- 
lawing segregation in the United States: 
Be it 
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“Resolved, That we, the delegates now in 
session -of the National Sunday School and 
Baptist Training Union Congress, ald rep- 
resenting approximately 5 million Negro 
Baptists of the National Baptist Convention, 
United States of America, Inc., go on record 
as condemning the passage of the States 
rights bill and any other such legislation 
that would weaken the influence of the 
Supreme Court or diminish its power in any 
way. We look upon the passage of such 
States rights bill, not as an attempt to curb 
the powers of the Supreme Court, in such 
cases as that of the uphouse case or the 
Court’s 1956 Steve Nelson decision, we see 
it as a deceptive attempt, on the part of our 
lawmakers to undermine the 1954 ruling of 
the Supreme Court outlawing segregation in 
the public schools of the South and all of or 
any other U.S. Supreme Court decision, 
guaranteeing equal rights and social justice 
for American Negroes. Because of our sur- 
prise that such deceptive devices would 
have been concocted by a coalition of both 
parties, the Democrats and the Republicans, 
to empty the civil destiny of the American 
Negro into the laps of a State rights bill.” 
* We recommend that copies of this resolu- 
tion, carrying our sternest condemnations, 
be sent to the Speakers of both Houses and 
be read in both Houses. We further recom- 
mend that it be sent to the President and 
Vice President of the United States. We 
also recommend that this be done imme- 
diately, before such law is ailowed to be 
enacted. 

O. CLAY MAXWELL, 
President. 

S. Y. Nrxson, 
Chairman. 


The Passing of the Tactical Bombard- 
ment Aircraft From the Arsenal of Tac- 
tical Air Command 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp, I would like to pay 
tribute and call attention to the fact that 
the ist of July 1959 will see the passing 
of the tactical bombardment aircraft 
from the arsenal.of Tactical Air Com- 
mand. On this date, the 345th Bom- 
bardment Wing, Tactical, will join the 
roster of those units who have served 
their country well in peace and war, but 
whose moment of glory is over, at least 
for the time. The 345th Bombardment 
Wing, Tactical, then known as the. 345th 
Bombardment Group, Medium, made an 
awesome name for itself as a killer of 
Japanese shipping and airfields in the 
south Pacific during World War II and 
won two Presidential Unit Citations as 
well as many battle stars. At the end of 
the war, along with many other units, it 
was inactivated only to be brought to life 
after the Korean war. ‘The group’s fore- 
runner did not directly engage in that 
conflict but was engaged in. training 
numbers of aircrews who did participate 
with distinction. The 345th was se- 
lected to receive the new Martin B-57 
light jet bomber in place of their conven- 
tional Douglas B-26’s. The B-27, basi- 


cally a British design, was nominated to 
carry out the traditional role of the tac- 
tical bomber, to seek out and destroy 
enemy aircraft and their landing places, 
attack ground targets, isolate the hattle- 
field with conventional bombs and with 
the newly introduced small yield atomic 
weapons. Built to carry an enormous 
load at high speed, and able to travel 
both “on the deck” and at altitudes un- 
precented in Air Force experience, the 
B-57 became a potent item in the TAC 
inventory, Col. Albert W. Satterwhite 
became commander of the 345th Bom- 


bardment Wing in October 1956. He ~- 


found himself in the middle of the pro- 
gram of converting the unit to the B-57 
from the reliable B-26. There were few 
written guidelines. 

The aircraft was new, it had growing 
pains like all new machines. The train- 
ing program had to be built from the 
ground up. .On the ground were the 
maintenance personnel, eager but in- 
experienced, in the sky combat crews 
ready and willing but requiring the guid- 
ance that a commander must extend to 
make them into a fighting machine. 
That Colonel Satterwhite succeeded is 
evidenced by the fact that Tactieal Air 
Command chose the 345th to become a 
part of the composite air strike force 
which was then becoming a reality at 
Langley Air Force Base. This force, en- 
visioned by the tactical genius of Gen. 
O. P. Weyland, TAC commander, was 
to prove its mettle when two interna- 
tional crises. were met and dealt with 
by the far-ranging men and planes of 
Tactical Air Command. Brig. Gen. 
Perry B. Griffith arrived to take com- 
mand of the 836th Air Division, of which 


the 345th Bombardment Wing is a por- © 


tion, and found himself amid events of 
international importance. The 345th 
Bombardment Wing and the 4505th Air 
Refueling Wing, also of the 836th Air 
Division, were in place on both sides of 
the world and prepared for combat. 
General Griffith was able to visit all 
echelons of his command at their over- 
sea bases and to comment favorably on 
their readiness. Fortunately for world 
peace, both threats were dispelled but 
the 345th Bombardment Wing and Tac- 
tical Air Command could well look 
with pride on their part in reducing the 
danger. Soon, the 345th Bombardment 
Wing will be only a number in a@ long 
parade of history. making units in the 
historical files of the Air Force, but that 
number will always have a special place 
in the hearts and minds of those men 
who kept it prepared and ready to up- 
hold the place of their country in the 
eyes of the world. 


Health Care of the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
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an address which I delivered at the first 
national conference luncheon of the 
Joint Council To Improve the Health 
Care ‘of the Aged, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., June 12, 1959: 
ApprEss OF Hon. JOHN E. Focarty, U.S. REp- 
RESENTATIVE, SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DIs- 
TRICT OF RHODE ISLAND, AT THE First Na- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE LUNCHEON OF JOINT 
Councitn To IMPROVE THE HEALTH CARE OF 
THE AGED, AT THE SHERATON-PaRK HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., ON Fripay, JUNE 12, 1959 


In considering the general problem of 
caring for our older people, there is no ques- 
tion that one of the most. important aspects 
of our concern is the health care of older 
persons. 

Concurrent with our efforts to make them 
more comfortable and happier, we must ex- 
tend and enlarge our health and medical 
efforts for preventing or treating effectively 
the diseases which so often characterize old 
age. To be able to do this, we must seek— 
through research—the basic reasons for 
these diseases so that they can be prevented, 
so that they can be detected early, and so 
that they may be cured. 

In all of our concerns for the aging popu- 
lation—housing and income maintenance as 
well as health and medical care—we find 
ourselves sternly challenged by the demands 
of the present, in 1959, when there are more 
than 14 million persons in the United States 
over 65. We cannot consider the bad Health 
of many of these people, their low income 
and sometimes almost desperate conditions 
under which they live, without realizing 
that we are compelled to take efficient and 
fast action.: 

They need more medical care, more short- 
term hospitalization, more long-term hos- 
pitalization, and more care in nursing homes 
and personal care homes. It is not clear at 
this time whether a comprehensive solution 
of the problem of health care can be 
achieved without the participation of the 
Federal Government. 

Some fears have been expressed over the 
use of the Federal Government mechanism 
for this purpose. These fears include such 
questions as these: 

Would the Government, in buying hospital 
care, be able to use the power of its money 
in various ways not necessarily to the best 
interest of hospital patients? 

Would there we misuse of the Govern- 
ment’s prepaid hospital benefits so that 
costs would get out of control with dis- 
astrous results to hospitals and the public? 

Would it be an acceptance of health in- 
surance for one group of the population, thus 
encouraging its extension to other needy 
groups, leading ultimately to hospital insur- 
ance for our entire population? 

These are.questions which must be con- 
sidered. 

On the other hand the use of the Federal 
Government mechanism to provide health 
care would offer great advantages—and I 
have particularly in mind the breadth and 
immediacy of coverage and of equity and 
adequacy of financing, that probably cannot 
be matched nationwide by any other system, 
public or private. This analysis does suggest 
that unless some better method for handling 
the health problems of the aged is developed, 
and developed promptly, the advantages of 
the Federal Government approach may ap- 
Ypear to our fellow citizens to be over- 
whelming. 

There is a tremendous problem in meeting 
the health needs of our older citizens, and 
the problem is rapidly growing. The one 
thing that becomes increasingly more evi- 
dent is the urgent need for some responsible 
solution to this overall matter of health care 
forthe aged. On that we are. all agreed. The 
need is there and something should and must 
be done about it. We must find some way 
to meet the challenge. 
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If we are challenged by the problems of 
the present, however, we are staggered by the 
future potential problems of the aging pop- 
ulation. Let us look ahead just 11 years, 
to 1970, when the number of persons over 65 
will have increased to nearly 19 million— 
and then, if you will, to 1975 when there 
will be 21 million persons over 65 in the 
United States, an increase over the present 
of one-third. 

Is it reasonable for us to assume that our 
problems also will be increased by one-half? 
Does this mean that we will have a one-half 
greater number of older persons in the very 
low income brackets? Does it mean that we 
will have a one-half greater number of older 
persons in inadequate housing? Does it 
mean that we will have a one-half greater 
number of older persons in bad health? 

That is a key question. For it is obvious 
that if we can—through research—find ways 
for older people to remain healthier for a 
longer period, they then also will be more 
productive, more prosperous and certainly 
happier. Can you imagine, for example, 
what a-wonderful thing it would be if our 
advances in medical science in the next 5 or 
10 years were to be such as to change the 
idea that a man must be made to retire at 
an arbitrary age? Why not a new attitude 
which would let us work until we wanted to 
quit, be ft age 65, 70, 75, or even 80, depend- 
ing on his type of work. 

Can you imagine a day when we no longer 
“accepted” the scourge of heart disease 
among our older people, when cancer and 
arthritis were defeated, when our population 
could look forward to a healthful, dignified, 
active old age? 

We would then see our aging population 
not as a problem, or not as a series of prob- 
lems, but as a magnificent asset. Our older 
people would become substantial contribu- 
tors to our expanding economy, a benefit to 
the entire Nation. 

Our research scientists already have told 
us that much better health for our older 
people is not only possible but probable, 
provided we press forward with increasingly 
larger programs of research on every level, 
from studies of persons who already are old 
and iil, to very fundamental studies of the 
aging process itself in man and in lower 
forms of animal life. 

We have made a sizable beginning in our 
Federal and State agencies, in our univer- 
sities and in private research institutions. 
As an example let us take the National In- 
stitutes of Health, which is a principal focal 
point for medical and biological research in 
aging. In 1955, expenditures at NIH for 
research in aging as such totaled less than 
$500,000. By January 31, 1958, the total had 
reached $2,600,000 for research related pri- 
marily to aging and about $2,600,000 for 
projects secondarily related to aging—a total 
of something over $5 million. Today, a year 
later, NIH expenditures in aging total nearly 
$10 million, involving all the different in- 
stitutes and the newly established Division 
of General Medical Sciences which directs its 
attention principally toward basic research 
in medicine, medical care, biology, and re- 
search training, 

In considering these figures, it is signifi- 
cant that more than 95 percent of this 
money is being spent in monetary grants to 
non-Federal research agencies—such as the 
medical schools and other private research 
institutions. The total number of outside 
or extramural research and training projects 
is approximately 400. Various groups in 
nearly every State in the Nation are apply- 
ing this money in diligent efforts to help 
solve the medical and biological problems in 
aging. The overall p derives much 
of its strength from the great diversity of re- 
search institutions and scientific minds di- 
rected toward the problem. 

In two instances, there are very large proj- 
ects located in universities. In such set- 
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ings, the programs are able to draw on many 
different types of scientific disciplines and 
personnel, all concentrated on different 
facets of the aging problem. Then, periodi- 
cally, the different departments hold semi- 
nars in which their respective findings are 
discussed and correlated with other findings. 
It makes for improved communication be- 
tween the different fields of medical and 
biological research and thus speeds the proc- 
ess of finding the answers we need. 

I confess that I am impressed by the great 
variety of research projects pertaining to 
aging. We have scientists studying various 
edible leaves, for example, to help determine 
the part that vegetable oils play in arterio- 
sclerosis. Other scientists are carrying out 
very basic studies on the chinges in tissue 
that occur with age. Others are studying 
longevity in rats and monkeys and such small 
animals as the rotifer. They are studying 
the relationship between the various glands 
of the body and aging, the possible effects 
of radiation and genetics. They are studying 
the sociological problem as a cause, and as a 
result of aging. I could go on here for some 
time listing the scores of research areas. 

But what I want to emphasize is what we 
do not know. Despite our great start on re- 
search in aging, it is as yet only a start. We 
have made great progress, but our scientists 
will tell you very quickly that the best of 
their work so far has been to determine that 
they know much less tham they probably 
thought they did. As a result of their work 
they now have just begun to realize how big 
the task really is. 

It may not come as a surprise to most of 
this group to realize that scientists are still 
debating, for example, just what aging is, and 
when, exactly, it starts. Some say it starts 
with conception. Others say it starts after 
maturity. Nor are they quite sure how it 
begins or why it may manifest in one indi- 
vidual in one respect and in quite a different 
manner in another individual. Recently I 
was told of the kind of mystery they are 
tackling. We have two men, and let us say 
they are both 60 years old. They are both in 
about the same level of health. Both have 
led about the same kind of life. They are 
very similar, in other words, and the same 
age. Yet one feels fine while the other feels 
very, very old. One still has vigor and vital- 
ity and a great interest in life. The other is 
tired and has only a passing interest in life. 
Why? Why the difference? 

Let’s take another type of problem. We 
have two similar men of the same age who 
are retiring. One of them immediately gets 
interested in things he’s always wanted to do, 
like boating or photography or gardening, or 
maybe even going into business for himself. 
The other man, by contrast, is overcome with 
a feeling of being washed up. His produc- 
tiveness is ended. He feels that he is of no 
further use and he actually gets sick. There 
are records of hundreds of such cases, of men 
who actually get sick after retirement when 
actually they were quite well before retire- 
ment. But why are a few able to make the 
best of retirement and continue to lead pro- 
ductive, happy lives? 

In their efforts to understand just what 
aging is, scientists are assuming for a num- 
ber of sound reasons that aging, not unlike 
disease, involves alterations in the normal be- 
havior of cells and tissues. The cells and 
tissues change and we must know what makes 
them change, when and to what extent. It is 
obvious, therefore, that we must increase our 
very basic investigations into cellular biology. 

There are tremendous social and economic 
implications in this work. Simply stated, 
it can help determine whether we will ever 
be able to suspend or delay the biological 
process of . Most scientists now seem to 
be doubtful. But imagine, if you will, what 
it would mean to this Nation and to the 
world if ever we were able to delay the aging 
process, 
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Assuming we will not be able to do this, 
the basic biological fesearch remains of 
critical importance in helping. our older 
people to overcome those many afflictions 
which tend to limit their physical and mental 
capacities. It will help to cure their ailments 
or help them to live with their infirmities 
more comfortably and effectively. 

To help point up the need for increased 
basic investigations into cellular biology I 
would like to quote Dr. Paul Weiss, of the 
Rockefeller Institute of. Medical Research: 
“We do not know the physical basis of 
intracellular organization, the principles that 
sort biochemical processes and diverse molec- 
ular realms without * * * rigid mechanical 
frameworks. We do not know what causes 
orderly substance transport within cells. 
* * * We do not know how cells recognize 
each other, their foods, their enemies. * * * 
We still have no more than shrewd guesses 
about the mechanism of protoplasmic repro- 
duction that we call growth * * * nordo we 
know what activates and checks and re- 
awakens the powers for such growth in de- 
velopment, disease and aging.” 

But as vast as this is, it is certainly not 
the entire problem. Earlier I mentioned 
genetics. Scientists are giving more and more 
attention to the genetic influences in the 
manifestations of disease and in aging. It 
may well be that the genetic constitution of 
an tndividual is the primary determinant 
of his potential longevity. One scientists has 
observed that human beings finally may die 
from some “defect or weak spot that was 
present at birth.” So that the gentic factor 
in aging—hardly explored at this point—is 
due great consideration. 

But this isn’t all either, of course. In 
studies of aging, as in our studies of disease, 
we must give great consideration to the level 
of sanitation in the living and working con- 
ditions; the organic and mineral content 
of the soil in which food crops are grown; 
the effects of weather, altitude and air 
pollution; and the differences in occupations, 
religions, and cultural habits. 

So, in general, if we are really going to 
define and defeat the biological and medical 
problems in aging, we must seek to under- 
stand the most basic processes of the body 
and the effects of heredity, and then we must 
understand the effects of the environment 
in which the child is reared and then, as a 
man, works and lives. 

If these are the challenges we have ac- 
cepted, however, we are woefully lacking in 
one critical respect. And that is that at 
present nearly all—and I mean more than 95 
percent—nearly all of our research in aging 
is concentrated within the continental limits 
of the United States. The Federal Govern- 
ment is supporting virtually no grants in 
foreign nations for research in aging. There 
is some exchange of information through re- 
search literature and visits by scientists— 
some—but this serves only to indicate more 
clearly the magnitude of the problem. 

All of the research work I have been dis- 
cussing can have its greatest meaning when 
it is projected onto an international level. 
Theories and findings about the genetic, 
biological, physiological, mental, and social 
aspects of aging, and about the methods of 
applied medicine for giving aged persons 
more dignified and healthier lives, will have 
firm bases only when they have been evalu- 
ated and tested under the many variables 
in different cultures. 

As if we didn’t already have enough mys- 
teries in the matter of aging, we could find 
some more by looking overseas. Why, for 
example, do the Norwegians live longer than 
we do in the United States? 

The answer to this kind of question, and 
to the hundreds of other questions plaguing 
our scientists, cam come only when we have 
continued to press forward diligently in a 
broad program of research which includes 
expanded efforts in each of these three areas: 
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1. The basic sciences, such as the bio- 
logical, wherein our scientists are studying 
age changes in matter and energy at the 
most basic levels, where the origins of the 
aging process probably begin. 

2. The clinical sciences, wherein our scien- 
tists are continuing their battle against 
chronic diseases and seeking means to pre- 
vent the development of these diseases as 
the handmaidens of aging. It is also in the 
clinical sciences that we must improve our 
methods for caring for older people and for 
rehabilitating them. We can improve our 
procedures and certainly we can find ways 
of caring for our older people with more 
grace and dignity. 

3. And the last of these three areas of 
research effort is the behavioral and social 
sciences. How many times have we heard 
our older citizens say, “Gosh the world has 
changed.” Or “When I was a boy, things 
were different.” The world is changing. 
And there's a question of whether it’s 
changing too fast for our older people; and 
there’s a question of their ability to adjust 
to a fast-changing world. What kind of real 
problems does this cause for the older per- 
son? And is this fast-changing world one 
of the things that makes younger men old? 
I feel that we must probe deeply into the 
significance of this. This Nation has made 
marvelous accomplishments in the use of its 
natural resources in minerals, lumber, oil 
and water power. We have not, however, 
previously made the most advantageous use 
of our people, who are our greatest resource, 
and we are not doing so today. In a sense, 
our older persons can represent a tremendous 
reservoir of trained, experienced, mature per- 
sonnel that can help this Nation to even 
greater accomplishments. Research is again 
the answer, research into sociology and psy- 
chology to aid in the proper utilization of 
these people. 

In the law which I sponsored for the 
White House Conference on Aging, in Jan- 
uary 1961, there is a five-point declaration 
of policy. I would like to quote point 5, 
which calls for a “* * * stepping up of re- 
search designed to relieve old age of its 
burdens of sickness, mental breakdown, and 
social ostracism.” This will be one of the 
most important focal points of the White 
House conference, one to which I shall en- 
deavor to draw all possible Federal, State, 
and private attention. 

The job before us is very clear. In this 
talk, I have given considerable attention to 
the work of the National Institutes of 
Health. But the task obviously is not one 
that the Federal Government can support by 
itself—though its support must be increased. 
The fine work being carried out by State 
and private institutions must continue to ex- 
pand greatly, not only with strengthened 
Federal support, but also with.development 
of State and community resources. 

Even this will not be enough, however. 
For emphasis I want to repeat that all this 
research will have its greatest meaning and 
value when it is projected onto an inter- 
national level. The entire world already is 
deeply concerned with the aging problem. 


‘Other nations have seen that as they make 


further progress against infectious diseases 
they are going to have more and more people 


living longer lives. 


Some nations may already be ahead of us 
in reseach in aging. In Sweden, for example, 
théy were carrying out farsighted programs 
to aid their older ‘persons some years be- 
fore aging attracted great interest in this 
country. P 

Nearly every civilized nation today is con- 
ducting research in aging, including. Central 
and South America, Europe, Scandinavia, 
and the Far East. 

Research in aging, like many other na- 
tional programs, can become a two-way street 
when we seek a cooperative interchange of 
effort. and information with other countries, 
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It would be to our own benefit to learn more 
of what other nations are doing in aging 
work, and to carry out rsearch on the effects, 
in the aging process, of different environ- 
ments overseas. It certainly seems reason- 
able to believe that we thus could make 
faster and more certain progress in research. 

Let us, in turn, make available to the 
other nations of the world our findings and 
our program in aging. Let us help them 
with funds for training scientists and for re- 
search projects and for research facilities. 

I can think of no more noble contribution 
toward the benefit of all minkind—including 
our own population. 

In-specific reference again to the immed- 
iate challenge of this council, we have tre- 
mendous problems in this Nation, which 
must be met, now. The question I wouid 
like to leave with you is whether we are go- 
ing to simply accept a multiplication of 
these problems in number and size in the 
future—10 or 20 years from now—or whether 
we are going to redouble our efforts in med- 
ical and biological research to help ease the 
magnitude of our future tasks and give our 
Nation, on the whole, a more healthful, more 
productive, more prosperous population? 
This, obviously and unavoidably, is what we 
must do. We must consider the present gen- 
eration and meet its problems fully; but con- 
currently we must provide for the future 
generations of the Nation. Otherwise we 
will be failing in the real meaning of our 
responsibility. 





Oil Import Quota Program Raises Specter 
of Price Controls 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
editorial from the Saturday Evening 
Post which reviews some of the most un- 
desirable effects of the President’s ruling 
placing quotas on oil imports: 

QuorTas ON Imports oF Om CausE aS MANY 
HEADACHES AS THEY CURE 


The imposition of compulsory import 
quotas on the petroleum industry, designed 
to preserve to the greatest extent a vigorous, 
healthy petroleum industry in the United 
States, seems certain to have consequences 
far in excess of those intended. 

One of these looks like an injustice to the 
importing companies. The injustice o¢curs 
because the import quotas are based on a 
company’s refinery capacity instead of on its 
record as an importer. The result is that 
small domestic companies which never im- 
ported a barrel of foreign oil in the past re- 
ceive import quotas which they are able to 
trade off, at a profit, to companies which 
need them. The importing companies con- 
tend that their ability to profit from their 
foreign operations, many of which were 
urged on them by the Government for stra- 
tegic reasons, has been sabotaged for the 
benefit of domestic producers. They are in 
effect required to pay their competitors for 
the privilege of refining their own product. 

The domestic producers argue that, inas- 
much as cheaper oil from Venezuela or the 
Middle East has an impact on the price of 
oil throughout the country, they are entitled 
to this privilege. However, the domestic 
producers have not relied on economic argu- 
ments to support the need for import re- 
strictions, but contend that imports have dis- 
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couraged the search for new oil flelds in 
this country, fields which will be necessary 
if a war should deny us access to the foreign 
sources of supply. , 

That’s for the hot war. On the cold-war 
front, as might be expected, the import quo- 
tas are. causing severe pain in Latin America 
and the Middle East, not to mention Canada, 
which screamed so loudly that the President 
has already removed the quota an Canadian 
imports. The reason given was that, inas- 
much as Canadian oil need not come to this 
country by water, the defense argument did 
not apply. 

The probable effect of these restrictions on 
consumers raised a storm in Congress. Sena- 
tors as far apart On other issues as Senator 
AIKEN, of Vermont, Senator Morsz, of Ore- 
gon, and Senator HoLianp, of Florida, let it 
be known that they considered the quotas a 
discrimination against the people of their 
sections of the country, a spur to inflation 
and a harbinger of bureaucratic control over 
all business. 

On this last point they have something. 
In announcing the quotas President Eisen- 
hower indicated that “in the event that price 
increases occur while the program is in effect, 
the director is required to determine whether 
such increases are necessary to accomplish 
the national-security objectives of the proc- 
lamation.” The implication was that, if the 
domestic producers rode their advantage too 
hard, the Government might let in a little 
more imported oil. 

The possibility of price control didn’t sit 
well with domestic producers.. One Kansas 
driller was quoted in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal as saying, “If Mr. Eisenhower is going to 
police the refiners’ prices, he’s going to have 
to police our labor costs, our higher octane 
costs and all that.’”” The importing compan- 
ies might appropriately reply that, if the Gov- 
ernment is going to prevent them from sell- 
ing their product in a free market, it ought to 
pay some sort of bonus to compensate in- 
vestors for the expensive, risky, and strategi- 
cally important business of producing oil 
abroad. 

Regulating any segment of the national 
economy inevitably creates the need for regu- 
lation somewhere else. This fact, compli- 
cated by all sorts of political arguments— 
not to mention the emotional repercussions 
in allied countries—imposes upon the di- 
rector of the Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 
bilization a superhuman task. 





Free Port on South Coast of Newfound- 
land Proposed as Seaway Transfer 
Point 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, on this 
day when the governments of two great 
nations obsetve the dedication of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, it is most appro- 
priate to speculate on the proposal of 
Senator Pratt, of Newfoundland, made 
during debate in the Canadian Senate, 
and the elaboration on the subject by 
C. F. MacLellan, of Toronto, Ontario, 
which could be as valuable to the United 
States as it is to Canada. 

If the seaway, being dedicated today, 
can be made effective year round 
through warehousing at Mortier Bay, 
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American agriculture could be materially 
benefited through reduced transporta- 
tion costs, and our investment in the 
seaway could be greatly enhanced. 
The proposal as explained in an 
article in the May 23, 1959, issue of 
Traffic World as follows: 
Free Port on SouTH Coast or NEWFOUNDLAND 
PROPOSED AS SEAWAY TRANSFER POINT 


In the course of debate in the Canadian 
Senate on a resolution urging greater use 
of Atlantic ports, Senator Pratt, of New- 
foundland, said that, in connection with 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, “there. is every 
reason for a very close and joint investiga- 
tion into the mutual use of a modern sea- 
port on the coast of Newfoundland.” 

Such a port, he said, would be “comple- 
mentary to the joint services provided by 
the seaway in the open period of navigation.” 

Senator Pratt had spoken previously of 
an idea which he said had been discussed 
for a long time but had never officially been 
studied by the Government—a possible free 
port development in Newfoundland. 

Two possible locations for such a port had 
been talked of, the Senator said, one Mortier 
Bay and the other Bay D’Espoir, both ice- 
free ports on the south coast of Newfound- 
land and on a direct course out of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence to the ocean. He added: 

“Those ports are in the direct line of over- 
seas traffic. That area is closer to South 
America by several hundreds of miles than 
is New York, and closer to Brazil than is New 
Orleans, which is a great American center of 
traffic from the United States to South 
America,” said Senator Pratt. 

Later he said that by setting up a free 
port in Newfoundland “we would be follow- 
ing an approved pattern in international 
trade and to a great extent overcoming the 
effect of winter closure of freight from the 
interior. It is certainly time for a thorough 
investigation into such an operation.” + 

The Canadian Government has appointed 
a three-man commission to make such an 
investigation. 


DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


In an interview with Traffic World in 
Washington, D.C., C. F. MacLellan, of Toron- 
to, Ont., president of Mortier Bay Develop- 
ment Co., Ltd., described the situation at 
Mortier Bay and its possibilities. 

Aside from being ice-free the year around, 
said Mr. MacLellan, the depth of the bay at 
all points was more than ample to take care 
of ocean liners. He said the bay lay only 
125 miles from the Great Circle sailing 
route. 

It was his view that Mortier Bay offered 
a needed location for a transshipping point. 
Large ocean liners, instead of making the 
trip through the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
would discharge cargoes at Mortier Bay. The 
cargoes would there be picked up by ships 
designed for use on the Great Lakes. Those 
ships, he said, because they need not be 
built to withstand the impact of ocean 
waves, could carry larger cargoes through the 
seaway and on the lakes. He said he had 
investigated the matter and found’ that, 
with some strengthening, the large “lakers” 
could be made safe for the St. Lawrence Bay 
journey to Mortier Bay. 

Mr. MacLellan observed that one advan- 
tage offered by such a transshipping point 
so close to the Great Circle sailing route was 
that cargoes could be shipped during the 
navigation season on the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way in such volume that, when the seaway 
was closed by ice in the winter months, a 
regular schedule of shipments to Europe and 
South America, or other portions of the 
globe, could continue on a 12-month basis. 

He said that the idea of transshipment was 
nothing new to the shipping industry, ob- 
serving that, before the seaway was deep- 
ened from 14 to 25 feet, large Great Lakes 
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vessels dropped cargoes at Lake Erie ports 
to be taken in the small “canalers” through 
the 14-foot channel. 

Tt was also his view that such a trans- 
shipping point, near the ocean sailing route, 
would serve to create traffic for the seaway 
by drawing larger tonnages from inland for 
export and by stimulating greater tonnage 
from overseas areas to be transshipped for 
movement inland over the seaway and the 
Great Lakes. 

Mr. MacLellan estimated the cost of de- 
veloping a port in Mortier Bay at about $100 
million. He said it would be financed as a 
private enterprise. In his interview wfth 
Traffic World he mentioned expressions of 
interest from financial circles, from shipping 
circles, and from one company desirous of 
serving the ships it anticipated would put in 
at Mortier Bay. The consul of one European 
country, Mr. MacLellan said, had asked if it 
would be possible to base a fleet of 30 of his 
country’s ships on the bay. 





From Port of Entry to a Happy Home: 
Wisconsin Family Adopts Two Sons 
From Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, I am quot- 
ing a letter from my constituents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrew Venema, of Delavan, 
Wis.: 


We would like to urge that you vote for 
and use your influence with others to con- 
tinue the adoption of foreign orphans pro- 
gram which expires on June 30, 1959. Our 
own two boys were adopted through this 
program; they are happy boys with good 
minds and healthy bodies; they are friendly 
too, and are liked by the children at school 
as well as in the neighborhood. Our chil- 
dren were processed from Korea to us by Mr. 
Harry Holt, of Cresswell, Oreg., and the Holt 
adoption program, which has brought into 
this country 1,286 children. Mark, who 
came to us in October 1957, and Paul, who 
came to us in January 1058, are part of this 
group of children, A comparison of the pic- 
tures sent to us from Korea 2 years ago and 
those taken of them now would convince you 
and your fellow Congressmen that the Holts 
are doing an extraordinarily worthwhile 
job—and we are sure that our story can be 
duplicated by 1,286 other happy and proud 
parents who have received these Korean 
orphans into their families and into their 
hearts. 

Will you please use your influence to con- 
tinue this adoption of foreign orphans pro- 
gram which expires on June 30, 1959? 


Mr. Speaker, this letter speaks for it- 
self, and I respectfully ask the support of 
all our Members for this truly good and 
merciful cause. Thank you. 


[From the Delavan Enterprise, Apr. 16, 1959] 


Younc KoreEAN BROTHERS BRING MERRIMENT 
TO DELAVAN HOME 


Two lively little boys, Mark, 6, and Paul, 
9 years old, have brought much sunshine and 
merriment into the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew Venema in the past 16 months. Their 
adopted sons are brothers and were Korean- 
American orphans. The boys have sparkling 
dark eyes, black hair, and beautiful com- 
plexions, 
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Usually the elder child is in a family be- 
fore a younger one, but in Mark's and Paul's 
cases, the opposite was true. Mark came to 
Delavan from Korea, via Japan, Portland, 
and Chicago in November 1957 and Paul 
arrived in January 1958. 

As in all adoption cases, months passed 
before the Venemas met their sons. Finally 
a telephone call on November 4 summoned 
Mrs. Venema to Portland to meet the young- 
er child on November 7. She was informed 
the older boy would arrive later. 


Meeting Mark and bringing him home- 


posed several problems as he spoke very l'<tle 
English. Communication was mainly by mo- 
tions. However in no time Mark was chat- 
tering as though English was his mother 
tongue. 

Paul spoke English when he arrived as 
he had attended school with instruction in 
the language. Paul likes school very much 
and feels it the best part of America and 
English is his favorite subject. 

Paul is an active boy who enjoys outdoor 
play and activity. He has learned to play 
the all-American pasttime, baseball, and 
basketball. He is now anticipating golf les- 
sons from his mother. He likes to shovel 
snow, rake the lawn, and work—most any 
kind, except dishes. 


Mark has learned to play baseball, but is 
not as enthusiastic about sports as Paul. He 
prefers to listen to stories, especially Bible 
stories, color, and read. Best of all he likes 
“vacation and coloring,” he replied to a 
question. 

Favorite foods? Candy, cookies, spinach, 
oranges, apples, carrots, bananas, chicken, 
hamburger, chop suey, Spanish rice, and 
spaghetti are favorites. On one point they 
differ—Paul loves hot dogs, but Mark finds 
he can get along quite well without them. 

Both boys have good voices and like to sing. 
They like to go to the story hour at the 
library on Saturdays and bring home many 
story books for reading. They attend Sun- 
day schoo] at the Christian Reformed Church 
and are enrolled at the Delavan Christian 
School. A train trip to Chicago for a visit 
with their grandmother is a thrill they look 
forward to with great delight. 

A friend of the Venemas, who is a mis- 
sionary in Korea, located the boys for them. 
Harry Holt, the Oregon farmer who has been 
godfather to Korean-American orphans and 
found homes for countless numbers, was 
contacted and he consented to process the 
children for the Venemas. 








Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, this fallacy, price supports, is 
really nonsupport for the American 
farmer. Government programs have 
brought the farmer to the brink of ruin. 
The difference between farm subsidies 
and subsidies to business is that the Gov- 
ernment is supporting the farmer out of 
business while Government help to busi- 
ness aids it to stay in operation. For 
instance, the airlines are growing and 
expanding. 
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Mr. Speaker, the following letter was 

written by a great American and patriot: 
Maricopa, Cauir., June 8, 1959. 

U.S. News & WorxLD REPorT, 

Washington, D.C, 

Deak Sms: I have read in the June 1, 1959, 
issue of U.S. News & World Report, the article 
titled “Crisis in Wheat—Can It Be Ended?” 
I do not agree with the views of the “wheat 
king of the world,” Mr. Thomas Campbell, as 
expressed in the interview on the subject. I 
respectfully submit a few remarks concerning 
the matter. 

I have had about as many years of experi- 
ence in farming ahd livestock production as 
Mr. Campbell, although on a much smaller 
farming scale. However, I feel that I know 
the facts of farming life, and believe that I 
am qualified to enter the discussion. 

At the outset, I believe that all farm plans 
to date are entirely socialistic, unsound, un- 
constitutional, unworkable, and immoral. 
They are making the rich farmers richer 
and the poor farmers poorer at the taxpayers’ 
expense. Apparently Mr. Campbell believes 
otherwise. 

The collapse of the farming industry of 
the 1930’s which Mr. Campbell mentions, was 
due to the worldwide economic collapse which 
affected alike all other industries. 

Mr. Campbell says, “It costs us more per 
bushel to grow wheat than it does the smaller 
farmer who gets most of his work done with 
family help. On all of the family farms 
around us with 1,000 to 2,000 acres you will 
find four or five children, and the boys are 
driving small tractors at 10 to 12 years of 
age. The girls are out driving small trac- 
tors and hayloaders. When the boys are 
15 or 16. they go on a big tractor, or even 
a combine. So you see they have no payroll 
at all.” 

I would say that these family groups are 
industrious, as they should be, but I see 
no reason why the parents of these children 
are not entitled to charge as costs, wages 
commensurate with the work they do just 
as Mr. Campbell and other big farmers charge 
as costs the wages they pay. Otherwise, I 
would call this family child labor sort of a 
slave labor plan. 

When questioned about Government loans 
on wheat, Mr. Campbell said, “We have had 
a loan on our wheat every year since the 
program started in 1933—26 years—and we've 
paid back, redeemed our loans with interest 
paid to the Government every year except 
5.” He says that his Government loan in 
1958 was about $510,000 and that it is not 
paid off. With a few $510,000 loans which do 
not have to be paid, almost any farmer could 
be a king and establish a show place such 
as Mr. Campbell now owns. Mr. Campbell 
mentions no figure on the other four loans 
which he has not paid off. According to my 
understanding, these Government loans are 
made without recourse, so that on unpaid 
loans the Government stands any loss be- 
tween the sum loaned and the sum recov- 
ered, besides interest, handling charges, and 
storage. Remember that Government is the 
taxpayer. The net result is that the tax- 
payege regardless of -how poor he or she may 
be, is paying all of the losses entailed in 
these transactions, which, of course, regard- 
less of Mr. Campbell’s opinion, is an outright 
subsidy. 

These Government loan farm losses have 
run into the billions. Mr. Campbell says, 
“We are not the only pig that has his snout 
in the subsidy trough.” He mentions rail- 
roads, merchant marine, airlines, postal 
service, etc., as being subsidized. There is a 
difference between the latter and the farm 
subsidy in that all of the public (citizens) 
have the privilege of using the latter, where- 
as, the farm subsidy is for a favored few, He 
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classes a protective tariff as a subsidy. I do 
not, because those who are protected are still 
operating on a competitive basis. Further- 
more, if the farm plan fulfilled the dreams of 
those who advocate it, the consumers would 
pay more for food. Of course, it is not work- 
ing according to their dreams, and it never 
will. Mr. Campbell believes that the crisis 
can be ended after a 2-year period of drastic 
action, followed by use of a two-price system. 
I agree that a two-price system, providing 
serious foreign complications can be avoided, 
would be desirable if (and here is where Mr. 
Campbell will disagree) there is no Govern- 
ment subsidy and that the farmer pays out 
of his own pocket all losses entailed on such 
transactions. The payment of such losses 
will soon bring the farmer to the realization 
that unbridled overproduction is unwar- 
ranted. Then he will produce for the free 
market. 

My further suggestions are that the farmer 
should have access to loans of commercial 
money on an equitable basis with all other 
industries, i.e... based upon his ability to 
repay, with reasonable interest rates. Gov- 
ernment farm plans are rapidly converting 
the once stalwart individualists into men 
without pride and without the do-it-yourself 
spirit of the presubsidy days. 

There appears an editorial in the May 30, 
1959, issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
titled ‘Controlling Farm Prices Leads to Con- 
trolling Farmers.” In this article, Secretary 
Benson, U.S. Department of Agriculture, is 
quoted as saying that the results of a recent 
poll by a national farm magazine showed 
8 out of 10 farmers voted for greater freedom 
and less Government in farming, and fur- 
ther that the ballot showed 55 percent voted 
for no supports, no controls, no floors, free 
market prices, get Government clear out. 
Then Mr. Benson says, “If this is what farm- 
ers want, what are we waiting for? What is 
Congress waiting for? We've made our rec- 
ommendations, why don’t they act? We 
have to face this question fairly: Does a sane 
agricultural policy require such unfair, un- 
popular, and generally cockeyed laws?” 

He says, “What. is Congress waiting for?” 
Many Congressmen are waiting to learn 
which way the political wind is blowing be- 
fore they will stand up to be counted on this 
farm fiasco. 

I regret to say that the waiting is largely 
due to just such well-publicized viewpoints 
as expressed by the acknowledged wheat king 
of the world, Mr. Thomas D. Campbell, and to 
other farming barons with like beliefs, who 
have fattened by getting something for noth- 
ing at the taxpayers’ expense. Some follow 
the theory that the king can do no wrong. 
Thus, many Congressmen continue to play 
the political farm game while Rome burns. 

Very truly yours, 
HUBBARD RUSSELL. 





Record Growth Creates Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
problem of how best to assist the public 
Schools of the country uppermost in the 
minds of every Member of Congress, I 
thought it might be particularly inter- 
esting for my colleagues to see what 
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Santa Clara County, in my own con- 
gressional district, has done for itself. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for the attention of my colleagues 
an article in the February 1959 issue of 
the Superintendent’s Bulletin, as pub- 
lished by the school superintendents in 
Santa Clara County: 


ReEcorp GROWTH CREATES PROBLEMS 


The unprecedented growth in population 
which has taken place over the past decade 
in Santa Clara County has created problems 
and tensions unheard of before and is des- 
tined to make even greater demands before 
it has run its course. Caught in the eye 
of this human tornado are the public schools 
which, although limited in capacity, must 
admit all pupils of school age. The mag- 
nitude of the task of providing for these 
new pupils is revealed from the following 
figures. The total enrollment in the public 
schools of Santa Clara County in 1948 was 
42,662, exclusive of adults. Comparable fig- 
ures for today show 130,045 pupils in at- 
tendance. This is an increase of 87,383 or 
205 percent. The increase this year over 
last year was 12,805 pupils or 11 percent. 

To meet the needs of the new pupils has 
necessitated the building of 180 new schools, 
an average of 18 a year. Many of the new 
schools replaced old structures which, having 
outlived their normal period of usefulness, 
could not be expanded to meet the growth. 

Staffing of the new schools has required 
the addition of 400 new teachers each year, 
raising the total number of teachers in the 
county from 2,061 in 1948 to 6,042 in 1958. 
This is an increase of nearly 4,000 or 200 per- 
cent. Other essential requirements of a 
school organization such as classified em- 
ployees, equipment, and supplies have in- 
creased accordingly. 

Because its service program grows out of 
the needs of the school districts it serves, 
the county office has felt the full impact of 
pupil growth in the county. The problem 
has been made more acute by the addition 
through legislative action of many new serv- 
ices designed to give more aid to school dis- 
tricts and meet the needs of special students. 
To meet its enlarged commitments, the 
county superintendent has increased his 
staff from 36 persons in 1948 to 109 in 1958 
exclusive of special schools, with only mod- 
erate increases in office space. As a result, 
the county staff has outgrown its present 
quarters and is in urgent need of more ade- 
quate housing. 

While the problems of adjustment result- 
ing from growth have affected the schools in 
all areas, nowhere has the impact been 
greater than in the area of finance. This is 
evidenced by the fact that the total educa- 
tional bill for the county has increased from 
$5,525,870 in the year 1947-48 to $74,941,813 
in 1957-58. This is an increase of $69,485,- 
943 or 1,257 percent. A large share of this 
increase, of course, is due to inflation which 
has reduced the dollar to about 40 percent 
of its prewar purchasing power. 

When will present growth trends subside? 
No one claims to know the answer to this 
question. Certainly not in the immediate 
future. While the speed of growth may slow 
up, most people feel that it will not end until 
the valley is filled with homes and factories. 
In view of the momentum of the present 
boom, it seems reasonable to assume that 
there may be another decade of rapid growth 
ahead. Citizens of Santa Clara County 
recognize this fact and will rise to the 
occasion in the future as they have in the 
past. To do less would be turning our backs 
on the needs of youth at a time when our 
very existence may depend upon turning 
out a superior school product, 
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Soviet Trade Myth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN - 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously obtained, I insert in the 
Recorp an article which recently ap- 
peared on “Soviet Trade Myth”. 

Soviet TRADE MYTH: THE POPULAR FALLACY 
THat Moscow’s ForrIGN COMMERCE, AID 
ProcrRaM ARE THREAT TO WEsT Is EASILY 
REFUTED 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
has reported out a $4.1 billion foreign aid 
bill and during the coming debate great em- 
phasis will be placed on the need for more 
and more economic aid to the uncommitted 
nations. 

This is not surprising, for it has become 
fashionable to represent Soviet foreign trade 
and Soviet aid to uncommitted countries as 
mighty weapons in the cold war, and to try 
to offset those weapons with like ones of our 
own. In fact, the very issue of the cold war 
is sometimes represented as a race between 
Washington and Moscow to see which Gov- 
ernment can extend the most help in the 
shortest time to economically retarded areas. 

But before basing national policy on any 
hurried conclusions about the effectiveness 
of Soviet trade and aid it would seem advis- 
able for the Senate to take a look at some 
of the facts. 





OVERPLAYED NEWS 


The dimensions of aid have been greatly 
exaggerated in the public imagination be- 
cause of the news Value attached to almost 
any Soviet move. The recent trade agree- 
ment between Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union was treated as front page news, 
whereas a commercial treaty involving much 
larger exchanges between Great Britain and 
some non-Communist country would doubt- 
less have been reported back near the want 
ads. If a Soviet trade delegation visits India 
or South America there is a great trumpet- 
ing of publicity—but there isn’t much fol- 
low-up in the way of analzing how much 
trade actually follows the visit. 

Cyrus Eaton, an industrialist well-known 
for his friendly attitude toward the Soviet 
regime, recently won some headlines with a 
statement that U.S. exports of $3 billion to 
the Soviet Union were within the bounds 
of possibility. But he offered no explanation 
as to how these exports were to be paid for. 
Total Soviet earnings of foreign exchange 
from foreign trade with the non-Communist 
world are only a little over $1 billion a year, 
about on a par with Switzerland’s. The 
Soviet Government has not been a spend- 
thrift with its gold reserve, the amount of 
which is a State secret. And there is no 
good political or economic reason for lending 
the Soviet Union the money to buy Ameri- 
can goods. 

Contrary to practice in the era of rigid 
secrecy enforced by dictator Josef Stalin, 
the Soviet authorities have been releasing 
more facts and figures about Soviet Foreign 
trade. Total Soviet exports in 1957 were a 
little over $4 billion, total impdrts a little 
under $4 billion. (The uncertain and debat- 
able value of the Soviet ruble in internal 
purchasing power does not enter into the 
picture, because foreign trade transactions 
are reckoned in gold, dollars or sterling or 
other stable foreign currencies). 
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About three quarters of this 1957 trade 
was with Communist-ruled countries, East 
Germany leading the way with a total trade 
turnover with the Soviet Union of about $1.6 
billion, and China second with about $1.2 
billion. This intra-block trade, of course, 
did not realize any hard money which could 
be used for purchases in the West. 

Trade with non-Communist countries was 
just about in balance, at around 4.6 billion 
rubles of both imports and exports, or 
$1,169,000,000 and about $1,150,000,000. It 
is interesting and significant that the big- 
gest Soviet trade partner in the West was lit- 
tle Finland; Sovyiet-Finnish trade amounted 
to a little over $300 million. Great Britain 
was a close second. Soviet trade with the 
United States was virtually nonexistent, $16 
million of exports and about $10 million of 
imports. 

The reason Finland, not a prominent in- 
dustrial country and with a population of 
a little over 4 million, plays such a large 
role in Soviet foreign trade is that Finland's 
industries were forced to expand after the 
war to meet Soviet reparation demands. 
After the reparations ceased, these indus- 
tries, unable as a rule to compete in the 
West, found markets in the Soviet Union and 
the satellite area. 

It seems highly improbable that the Soviet 
Union, with foreign trade extremely small 
in proportion to its resources, population 
and industrial output, could upset the whole 
trading system of the West by political ma- 
nipulation of its exports and imports. Of 
course Soviet foreign trade is politically 
motivated, since it is a state monopoly and 
may be exploited for political ends. 

When the Soviet Union was on the outs 
with Australia, because that country gave 
asylum to a defecting Soviet high espionage 
operative, it shifted its wool orders to South 
Africa. Oranges are bought in Morocco, not 
in Israel, because the Soviet Union favors 
the Arab countries in its foreign puolicy. 
There is a political element in Soviet pur- 
chases of fish in Iceland. However, the 
primary purpose of Soviet foreign trade is to 
make advantageous deals from the stand- 
point of the Soviet state economy. The fear 
that Soviet exports will be widely used to 
break prices by dumping overlooks two con- 
siderations. The Soviet Union itself would 
suffer from such a policy and the quantities 
of available exports are not sufficient to 
achieve such an end. 


EXAGGERATED AID 


The amount and significance of Soviet aid 
to underdeveloped lands have also been ex- 
aggerated. Up to November 1958, aid of this 
kind, extended by the Soviet Union, Red 
China, and the East European Soviet satel- 
lites, seems to have added up to $2,120 mil- 
lion, of which $850 million had actually gone 
into effect. But this aid in almost all cases 
has not been in the form of free grants. The 
standard arrangement has been the low in- 
terest loan, usually at the rate of 244 percent. 
Some of the satellites have charged higher 
rates; Czech credits to Indonesia have been 
at 5 percent, to India at 44% percent. Loans, 
which must be repaid, even at low interest, 
are not the same as handouts. 

To cut the Soviet trade and aid (with re- 
payment and 2% percent interest stipu- 
lated) program’ down to realistic size does 
not mean that Soviet exports of such prod- 
ucts as oil, iron ore, aluminum, diamonds, 
grain, and engineering products may not 
increase, along with Soviet purchases of 
rubber, copper, machinery, and even some 
consumer goods. But the first Soviet eco- 
nomic priority is to boost its internal de- 
velopment. The second is to back up China 
and the East European satellites. 

Mr. Alec Nove, of the London School of 
Economics, who contributed a thoughtful 
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article on the subject of Soviet trade and aid 
to Lloyd’s Bank Review, seems correct when 
he dismisses as “simply not so” the widely 
held belief that the USSR. is giving top 
priority to a gigantic trade and aid drive 
and is making major sacrifices to this end. 





Pollution in Clear Creek 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the American people have been 
warned that their source of water may 
be contaminated to epidemic proportions 
and a plague before their Government 
takes any appropriate action. 

I am proud to say this House has acted 
on this increasingly serious American 
problem by passing H.R. 3610, intro- 
duced by our colleague, the gentleman 
from Minnesota {[Mr. BLatnix], to pro- 
vide larger Federal grants to encourage 
consolidation of more economical metro- 
politan sewer districts and treatment 
plants. 

The Rocky Mountain News, in the 
third article of its series on water pollu- 
ton, presents a-case study of nine differ- 
ent disposal plants along Clear Creek in 
my district. 

In addition to being less efficient and 
more expensive than one or two consoli- 
dated plants, these nine are not adequate 
to the rapidly increasing populations. 
They argue most effectively for the kind 
of Federal assistance proposed in H.R. 
3610. 

The article follows: 


CLEAR CREEK Poses Mayor SEWAGE PROBLEM 
(By Bill Miller) 


Clear Creek, and the name really riles 
downstream users whose supply of domestic 
water comes from it, is the critical spot 
sanitationwise, in the Denver metropolitan 
area. 

Rapid development of the Clear Creek 
Valley has precipitated grave, if not danger- 
ous, sewage disposal—and consequently, 
water—problems. 

The population growth has resulted in 
construction of nine disposal plants since 
1949, seven since 1953. Each plant serves 
one Or raore sanitation districts or incorpo- 
rated communities. 


DOUBLE LOAD 


These plants receive wastes from a tribu- 
tary population—estimated in 1957 at 45,500 
but substantially more since then—plus or- 
ganic industrial wastes. 

This organic industrial waste load was 
equivalent (in 1957) to tH@ wastes from a 
population of 54,500, making the total 
equivalent population load 130,000. 

In some districts there is another reason 
why plants are overloaded. It is the prob- 
lem of infiltration. 

. This means ground water is seeping 
through sewer lines and coming to the 
plants along with sewage. 

One district, Fruitdale, located on the 
north bank of Clear Creek about 3 miles 
west of the city of Denver, has a tremendous 
infiltration problem. 
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Black & Veatch, the Kansas City engineer- 
ing firm that made a 1957 study of sewage 
problems in the Denver area, said of Fruit- 
dale: ; 

WASTED EFFORT 


“A substantial amount of the sewage flow 
to the (Fruitdale) plant is believed to result 
from infiltration. This flow is in excess of 
700 gallons per capita per day, which is 
more than seven times the daily per capita 
sewage flow normally observed in this area.” 

The report by Black & Veatch, the latest 
and most comprehensive available, stipulated 
that the combined capacity of all nine plants 
was adequate for a total population of 
only 70,000. 


PLANTS LISTED 


In the report, Black & Veatch listed the 
following plants-on Clear Creek and made 
these comments (based on 1956 statistic) : 

North Washington: Serves a population 
of 10,149 including organic industrial wastes 
population equivalent of 7,800; plant ca- 
pacity 9,000; treatment needs—enlargement 
of existing facilities and addition of sec- 
ondary treatment units; status of plant— 
overloaded. 

Westminster: Population served, 7,000; 
plant capacity, 6,000; treatment needed— 
enlargement of existing treatment facilities; 
status of plant, overloaded. (Present popu- 
lation of Westminster is nearly 15,000.) 

Baker: Population served, 4,550; plant ca- 
pacity, 3,000; treatment needed—enlarge- 
ment of existing treatment facilities, addi- 
tion of secondary treatment units to exist- 
ing facilities; plant status, overloaded. 

Arvada: Population served, 7,700; plant 
capacity, 7,000; treatment needed—enlarge- 
ment of existing treatment facilities; plant 
status, overloaded. (Arvada’s current popu- 
lation also is around 15,000.) 

Clear Creek Valley: Population served, 
8,025, including industrial wastes with a 
population equivalent of 5,400; plant ca- 
pacity, 4,000; treatment needs—enlargement 
of existing treatment facilities and addition 
of secondary treatment units to existing fa- 
cilities; plant status, overloaded. 

Wheat Ridge: Population served, 13,500; 
plant capacity, 11,000; treatment needs— 
enlargement of existing treatment facilities 
and addition of secondary treatment units 
to existing facilities; plant status, over- 
loaded. 

MOST INADEQUATE 


Northwest Lakewood: Population served, 
1,600; plant capacity, 5,000; treatment 
needs—enlargement of existing treatment 
facilities and addition of secondary treat- 
ment units to existing facilities; plant status, 
inadequate. 

Golden: Population served, 76,800, includ- 
ing industrial wastes with a population 
equivalent of 70,000-plus; treatment needs— 
enlargement of existing treatment facilities 
and addition of secondary treatment units 
to existing facilities; plant status, inade- 
quate. 

The Golden plant was built in 1953 and is 
owned and operated by Coors Brewery: 

Coors is in the process of enlarging the 
plant and company representatives have 
promised that this enlargement and addi- 
tion of new equipment will be accomplished 
in the near future. 


EXPANSION PLANS 


Clear Creek Valley Sanitation District re- 
cently gained State approval for a plant 
addition, obtained Federal matching funds 
and is in the process of constructing a 
$140,000 secondary sewage treatment plant. 

But expansion hasn’t been able to keep up 
with need. 

Tests made by the State health department 
in February and March (keep in mind the 
maximum BOD count allowed under State 
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law is 50 and the maximum coliform count 
is 1,000) show: 





Plant Average | Average 
.BOD | coliform 


Northwest Lakewood. ...........- 136 23, 000 
Westminster... ..c--ccceseescoccess 282 240, 000 
BIPOGRs on nck cao esnegeetdoaeuewes 141 68, 000 
Clear Creek Valley---.....--..-. oe 191 93, 000 
TIEGOIR.. 1.0... cakocncanesteunenna 123 43, 000 
Golden (Coors)... .-ccaccodaswne 680 215, 000 
TR... . - d clecconcnsuvosces 159 240, 000 
Wheat Ridge. ...-.<-.cccsececeye~- 32 360 
North Washington....-......-..-- 180 230, 000 


Sewage content in the raw water at the 
Arvada and Consolidated Water Co. (which 
serves a large area in Jefferson County) in- 
takes just below Golden is estimated to have 
been about 7 percent of minimum daily 
September flows. 


SEWAGE INCREASES 


Furthermore, Black & Veatch reported, 
average daily total sewage discharge to the 
creek above Baker district increased almost 
one-third from 1954 to 1956. 

In the same period, maximum ‘total do- 
mestic water supply withdrawals have in- 
creased almost two-thirds. 

Black and Veatch concluded: 

“From these data it is certain that the 
average sewage content in the domestic raw 
water sources on Clear Creek has increased 
significantly. This increase has been ac- 
compained by added public health hazards 
in these water supplies.” 

That was 3 years ago. 

If sewage flow into the creek and domestic 
water takeout has increased as it did from 
1954 to 1956—and the assumption seems to 
be valid—then the creek is in much worse 
shape now than it was then. 


George Nez, director of the intercounty 
regional planning commission, recently com- 
pleted some Clear Creek Basin sewage-output 
water-intake estimates. 

In 1958, he estimated the basin population 
at 75,000, using 15 million gallons of 
water per day. The same population was 
causing 10 million gallons of sewage to be 
discharged. 


By 1965, he believes, the population will 


be 100,000, using 20 million gallons of water 
and discharging 12 million gallons of sewage. 

“The situation is bad now,” he said. “But 
it will continue to get worse unless some- 
thing is done immediately.” 

Upstream users get the break because their 
water is taken out before a considerable 
amount of sewage is dumped into the creek. 





Attacks on U.S. Planes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, when are we going to have the 
courage as a nation to put a stop to 
these cowardly attacks on our service- 
men. The beastly attack last week on 
our Navy plane is another example. 
The longer we put up with these Red 
Communist insults then more will be 
coming. I recommend the following 
great speech by a patriot to —— Mem- 
ber of this Congress: 
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ADDRESS BY SUMTER L. LOWRY TO THE NaA- 
TIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION, SARASOTA, FLA., 
Apri. 5, 1959 


After the end of World War II, I became 
interested in the actions of the Russian Gov- 
ernment and the world Communist con- 
spiracy as related to our own country, the 
United States of America. It was clear to 
me that after winning World War II we had 
immediately entered into world war III. 

I wish to quote parts of an address that I 
made to the Rotary Club of Miami in Novem- 
ber 1947: 

“The Russian Government, including the 
Russian people, who 2 years ago were our 
allies, are now our enemies, working 24 
hours each day preparing to destroy our 
Government and to finally enslave our 
people. 

“The first step of the Russian invasion of 
our country is already underway. I refer to 
the advance guard of Moscow, trained Com- 
munist termites, sent here by the Russian 
Government, to confuse our people, tear 
down our Government, and to soften us up 
for their intended conquest. 

“Let me make this perfectly plain. I be- 
lieve that Russia will never attack this coun- 
try with armed force as long as she can con- 
quer us from within. The only things that 
stand in her way of complete world domina- 
tion this very minute are the people and re- 
sources of the United States. 

“I urge our Government to attack the 
Communist menace within our country to- 
day with the same energy and vigor that they 
attacked the Germans and Japanese in the 
last war. "We must make the fight against 
communism and the Russian plan of con- 
quest the first order of business of our Gov- 
ernment and our people; pursued with the 
utmost vigor and courage.” 

These statements were met with ridicule 
from many of our people and most of the 
press of our State, but events over the last 
12 years have proven that what I said then 
was true. 

When World War II was over, the United 
States of America was the strongest nation 
in the world. It had the best equipped and 
finest armed forces in all history. Its people 
were united. We had the respect of every 


nation; our financial position was sound; 


our will to fight for our country was an ac- 
cepted part of our national life; but best of 
all, patriotism was strong in the heart of 
every American. 


Twelve years later we find an entirely dif- 
ferent picture. By the softening influence 
of too much prosperity, by a national ‘policy 
of appeasement of our enemies, by our reii- 
ance on the United Nations to solve our in- 
ternational problems, by a desire for peace 
at any price, and through the work of trai- 
tors, this is what we find today: Our Na- 
tion’s finances are close to bankruptcy; we 
have lost the respect of most of the nations 
of the world; our effort to buy friends with 
money has gained us only enemies; we have 
deliberately built up two vast and powerful 
nations, Russia and China. Our people are 
bitterly divided over the integration issue; 
our Supreme Court is giving aid and comfort 
to the enemy by its many decisions favorable 
to Communist traitors; we are frightened 
and confused about our foreign policy; but 
worst of all, our patriotism has been watered 
down and divided between the United States 
and the United Nations. Yes, we have all 
the earmarks of a nation that has reached 
its peak and is on the downgrade. A sad 
and entirely unnecessary situation. 

Let’s examine the basic reason for our 
present plight. International communism 
with its headquarters in Moscow is a con- 
spiracy to capture the world with the United 
States as its final and grand objective. We 
are actually at war with Russia, deadly, final, 
and complete. Yet our Government has 
never recognized this fact. We still treat 
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Russia as a friendly nation. While Russia is 
doing all in her power. to destroy us, we never 
take a single Offensive step against her. 
While Khrushchev openly says to the United 
States, “We will bury you,” Mr. Eisenhower 
sends “best wishes and felicitations.” This 
weak and unrealistic policy of ours can lead 
only to destruction. 

But all is not lost. Our country can still 
survive, for we have the greatest Nation in 
the world, our people are the finest; our 
armed service cannot be surpassed; our 
hearts are still strong; and we can lick the 
world, Russia included. But we must have 
a@ complete reversal of our policy in dealing 
with Russia; we must recognize that we are 
at war with Russia, and treat her as our 
common enemy; we must go all out to 
destroy Russian communism by every means, 
armed conflict if necessary. This must be 
the first and continuing objective of our 
Government and every citizen in our land. 

We must also recognize and meet head on, 
with open and firm resistance, that part of 
the Communist conspiracy to integrate our 
race and make of us a mulatto people, devoid 
of courage, ambition, and pride. 

Finally, we must thoroughly understand 
that the real key to our survival is built 
around just one word “offense.” For no war, 
battle, or combat was ever won by a purely 
defensive attitude. 

If we do these things, we will destroy the 
evil doctrine of communism. Then freedom 
and liberty will be our gift to the world. 

One of the most effective steps taken by 
the Russians in this war was their plan to 
destroy confidence in the United States 
throughout the world; she did this by a 
series of events designed to humiliate Amer- 
ica before the people of the world. To make 
other nations feel that the United States is 
no longer a powerful country, that we will 
not fight, and that it is better to tie up with 
Russia than to put their trust in us. 

Take a look at the events which have hap- 
pened since 1946, all designed to humiliate 
the United States of America and to lower 
her world prestige. 

First, let’s review the list of American 
planes attacked by Russian military aircraft: 


LIST OF ATTACKS 


April 8, 1950, Baltic Sea, no survivors. 

November 6, 1951, Sea of Japan, no sur- 
vivors. 

November 19, 1951, Hungary, crew impris- 
oned. 

October 7, 1952, at sea near Yuvi Island, 
no survivors. 

March 15, 1953, North Pacific area, plane 
fled, crew escaped. 

July 29, 1953, Sea of Japan, eight dead, 
nine survivors. 

September 4, 1954, 40 miles at sea from Si- 
beria, no survivors. 

November 7, 1954, over Japan, loss of life 
undetermined. 

June 3, 1955, Bering Sea, crew members 
injured. 

June 27, 1958, Armenia, plane forced down; 
no casualties. — 

September 2, 1958, Armenia, no survivors. 

September 7, 1958, Baltic Sea, plane fled, 
crew escaped. 

This is a shameful record indeed. And 
just think each one of these attacks was a 
brutal, unprovoked, and open act of war. 

For 9 years we have watched the Russians 
shoot down our unarmed planes, murdering 
our men, humiliating us before the world, 
and what have we done about it? Nothing; 
we just stand and take it like a lot of scared 
rabbits. To me it is utterly fantastic that 
the great United States would sink so low as 
to allow the cheap dictators of Russia to 
frighten us so badly that we won’t avenge 
the death of our own men. The best we can 
do is to send polite notes to Russia saying 
“We are unhappy about it. Please don’t do 
it again.” 
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Go back to newspaper article of July 22, 
1958; here are the headlines: “Americans 
Killed by Iraq Mob—Three U.S. Citizens 
Dragged From Hotel, Beaten to Death While 
Soldiers Stand and Watch.” Unthinkable, 
but true. 

Also remember how Castro, the unknown 
Cuban revolutionary, in 1958, kidnaped 35 
marines in uniform, took them to his moun- 
tain stronghold and doled them out to us a 
few at a time, like candy to a child—a 
great humiliation. And what did we do? 
Nothing. 

Also, don’t forget that our good American 
soldiers are still held captive in Chinese 
jails, years after the Korean war, and we are 
too impotent to get their release. 

To me the crowning insult of all was the 
action of the Communist mob last year in 
Venezuela, casting every vile insult at Mr. 
Nixon, the Vice President of the United 
States, actually spitting in his face. What 
more can the Communists do to humiliate us 
and lower our world prestige? Have we 
reached the point where we can’t be insulted? 
It looks that way. When a man won't fight 
for his honor, he is through. 

This national disgrace has been due to our 
cowardly foreign policy followed for the last 
12 years. The policy that we must do 
nothing, absolutely nothing, that might 
make Russia mad. 

One bright spot in our sorry dealings with 
our enemy, Russia, was President Eisen- 
hower’s television statement made on March 
16, 1959, when he said the Western allies 
would not yield to Russian threats over Ber- 
lin. This was extremely important, but still 
only a defensive measure. We don’t seem to 
be able to come up with any aggressive action 
to hurt Russia. 

Don’t forget that Russia has no intentions 
of attacking us with armed force; she ex- 
pects to overcome us from within, by de- 
stroying our moral fiber and our will to 
resist. 

Our Government policymakers have never 
been able to understand the Russian char- 
acter. They can’t realize that Russia lives 
by a code of deceit and trickery, while our 
code is based on honor and truth. We live 
by the golden rule of fair play to others, 
while Russia lives by no rules at all. We 
give Russia respectability and recognition 
to her code of deceit and trickery by our 
continued dealing with her over the con- 
ference table. We keep negotiating; we get 
nothing out of it except a kick in the teeth. 
We still haven't learned that you can’t trust 
a nation who never keeps a promise. Does 
it make any sense to keep negotiating with 
@ man when you know in advance he has 
no intentions of keeping his agreement? 

Let’s consider the Mikoyan visit to the 
United States last fall. Here is a man who 
is second in command of a hostile govern- 
ment, at war with us. Dedicated to our 
destruction. He is invited to come to our 
shores, treated as an honor guest, wined 
and dined by big businessmen, fawned over 
by autograph seekers, and is even offered 
public welcome by high Federal officials and 
certain State Governors. Now it was well 
understood that this man Mikoyan is one 
of the greatest murderers in history. He was 
known as a deceitful and cunning character, 
yet we give him respectability and treat him 
as our bosom friend. I would not be op- 
posed to extending simple courtesies to this 
man if he were a reformed criminal sin- 
cerely trying to change his way, or if he 
were a representative of a beaten foe, trying 
to make a comeback, or, if he were just a 
misguided Russian citizens who might de- 
rive s .e good from contact with this 
count~ But this is not the case. This 




































































































man ‘ur enemy, and should definitely 
be try das such. Our welcome to Mikoyan 
was ‘rayal of every American who lost 
his rhting for our great country. It 
wasau. . * to every patriotic American. 
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Russia's intended conquest of.the United 
States of America is entering its last and 
final stage—the period of peaceful coexist- 
ence. Russia after 10 years of pressure has 
greatly weakened our country’s will to resist. 
A large segment of our people are weary 
of combat in the cold war, and are ready 
to grasp the false doctrine of peaceful co- 
existence with Russia. Peaceful coexistence 
with Russia is a fraud and a delusion; it is 
utterly impossible. The only basis on which 
Russia will coexist with the United States 
of America, is that of master and slave— 
Russia being the master and we being the 
slaves. This is the proven experience with 
every country that has tried it; they have 
all been swallowed up and are now Russian 
slaves. Peaceful coexistence is a deadly 
propaganda line and should be resisted by 
every patriotic American. 

To bring about peaceful coexistence the 
idea now being sold to us, is to the effect, 
that we cannot match Russia in military 
strength—that she can press a button and 
destroy us at will. That she will soon sur- 
pass us in economic possibilities. That we 
cannot compete with her and survive. So 
the traitors in this country will argue that 
it is better to join with Russia in a world 
government, to coexist with her, rather 
than be destroyed. I want to emphasize 
the words, “join with’ because to join with 
Russia means abject surrender and the end 
of our Nation. 

From now on a great effort will be made 
to condition the minds of the people to ac- 
cept the idea that even slavery and sur- 
render are better than death. The con- 
spirators will attempt to see that a Presi- 
dent will be elected who will go along with 
the philosophy that it is better to join with 
Russia than to risk destruction in an atomic 
war. His leadership will be so powerful and 
the people so well preprred that surrender 
could come overnight, without any warning. 

It is very probable that the National Guard 
will never fire a shot except in the streets of 
our American cities, because the only war 
we are going to have with Russia is the one 
fought here if Russia can recruit enough 
traitors in our Nation to make our internal 
conquest possible. And you, the National 
Guard, will be the only force that can resist, 
if that time comes. 

As you well know, the National Guard has 
been under Federal attack for many years. 
A great effort has been made to take it out 
from under control of State governments. 
To make it a Federal force. But we must 
never give up or surrender our dual status as 
State and Federal troops. 

The National Guard is the last stronghold 
of liberty and freedom in the United States. 
It is the final symbol of the sovereign rights 
of the people opposed to total centralized 
control in Washington. It is the last stand 
against those forces who would take over 
control of our local affairs and destroy the 
i0th amendment to our Constitution. 

Each member of the National Guard in 
every local community has the obligation 
and the privilege of leading the fight against 
all un-American forces in his community. 
We must not fail to speak out as patriots 
against all groups of people who, by ignor- 
ance or by deceitful means, are trying to 
divide our loyalty to our country and flag. 
Always remember, “when good men are 
silent, their freedom is lost.” Never forget 
that freedom is not a permanent gift from 
eur ancestors. It must be won or lost by 
each generation. You are the generation 
which now.has the obligation to preserve it. 

I am very proud that I am a National 
guardsman. I shall always stand with the 
National Guard and consider it an honor to 
fight by your side for the survival of our 
country. 

I hope you gentlemen will not think that 
I am too pessimistic or that I am a mis- 
guided alarmist. Well, maybe I am, but I 
earnest believe that we are locked in a life 
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and death struggle with Russia. The results 
of this struggle will determine whether your 
children and my children will be slaves in 
a Russian police state or free Americans. 
America can stay free if you men here today 
and the people all over America will stand 
up and fight. 





Alltime Record Corn Acreage in Webster 
County 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, it is cer- 
tainly to be regretted that the President 
vetoed the wheat bill which, as finally 
agreed to by both the House and Senate, 
would have cut wheat acreage over 25 
percent, would have set price supports at 
90 percent of parity and would have cost 
the taxpayers from $250 to $300 million 
less per year than the existing program. 
I had hoped that the administration’s 
policy of price supports within the range 
of 75 to 90 percent of the last 3-year 
average market price with no controls on 
production would have been somewhat 
tempered by the reports coming in from 
the Midwest about the high prospects of 
a recordbreaking 4-billion-bushel corn 
crop, thanks to this same policy which 
was applied to the corn farmers a year 
ago. However, this was obviously not 
the case and it appears that the veto kills 
any chance for much needed wheat legis- 
lation for this year. 

The following article from the Fort 
Dodge Messenger and Chronicle, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, exemplifies the impact of 
no acreage restrictions on the production 
of crops in a typical Iowa county: 


ALLTIME ReEcORD CORN ACREAGE IN WEBSTER 
CountTy—90 PERCENT OF CROPLAND IN CORN 
AND BEANS 


(By Wayne Messerly) 


Fast-growing corn and soybean sprouts 
are rapidly changing the picture, but for 
weeks this spring, Webster County was a 
“black Sahara.” Driving into the country 
was like getting lost in an ocean of black 
topsoil. 

Entire sections of land were plowed under. 
The only green oasis in a desert of dirt were 
the homesteads, roadside ditches, and a 
sprinkling of oats and meadow. 

On blustery, windy days farmers eyed 
the sky uneasily while tons of topsoil rolled 
into clouds of high-priced dust and loped 
away. Only last week, fierce duststorms 
made fieldwork impossible for some farmers 
and drove them indoors for shelter. 

Save for an ample supply of moisture and 
continued rainfall, the situation might have 
gotten out of hand here as it did in the 
Spencer area before heavy rains saved the 
day. 

Now the green of corn and soybeans is 
filling up the black spaces, but the fact re- 
mains that Webster County is setting row- 
crop history. 

No one knows for sure, but according to 
the best estimates available, 340,000 acres 
of 380,000 crop acres in Webster County are 
in row crops this year, an alltime record. 

Breaking these figures down, there are 
probably 230,000 acres of corn and 110,000 
acres of soybeans. On this basis, about 90 
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percent of all the available cropland in 
Webster County is in row crop. 

For basis of comparison, in 1958 the ASC 
corn allotment was only 105,000 acres al- 
though more corn than this was planted 
because only about half of the farmers com- 
plied with their corn allotments. 

However, there is no question about it, that 
given the right combination of rain and sun- 
shine, Webster County is heading for a record 
corn crop this fall. 

A corn crop of at least 15 million bushels 
is quite possible in 1959. 

Add this to the 25 million bushels which 
was stored in Government bins and privately 


_ last March, and it adds up to enough corn to 


supply every man, woman, and child in Web- 
ster County with 1,000 bushels each. 

Where all this prospective corn will be 
stored and how much money it will cost the 
taxpayers to store it in steel bins is an- 
other problem and another story. 

For the present, let’s look at some of the 
reasons behind the great row crop acreage 
of 1959. 

To some farmers, it makes good sense to 
put everything in corn, which many have 
done. 

Here’s the way they look at it: 

Under the present price support program, 
farmers can raise all the corn they want and 
are guaranteed $1.12 a bushel nationally or 
about $1.04 to $1.06 locally (not announced 
yet). At $1.06 a bushel, a farmer’s net 
profit per acre of 70-bushel corn is $30. 

On this basis, a farmer would net $3,000 
on 100 acres. 

Last year, when corn was supported na- 
tionally at $1.36 a bushel, his net profit on 
70 bushels of corn was $50 an acre. 

In order to net $3,000 in 1958, the farmer 
only had to raise 60 acres of corn (pro- 
vided he was allotted that much acreage). 
Now, the farmer has to plant 100 acres of 
corn to get the same income he had last 
year from 60 acres. 

However, it would not be a true picture 
to say that all farmers are raising nothing 
but row crops in Webster County. 

Many farmers are convinced it is more 
profitable to balance crop and livestock pro- 
duction. 

They agree with figures compiled by the 
Iowa Farm Business Associations that rec- 
ordkeeping farms show a greater profit with 
livestock than with grain. 

In Webster County, approximately 1,000 
farmers are cooperating in the soil conserva- 
tion program. They are sold on the idea of 
keeping from 20 to 25 pereent of their crops 
in meadow. The majority of them are doing 
this in 1959 just as they have done in the 
past and will probably continue to do so in 
the future. 

What are their reasons for this: 

1. In this area, good drainage is imperative 
and deep-rooted legumes in the crop rotation 
are necessary to help tile function properly. 

2. On sloping soils,\ erosion control by 
legumes and grasses is necessary if profitable 
crop yields are to be realized. 

3. Weeds, insects, and plant diseases be- 
come an ever-mounting problem when crop 
rotations are dropped by the wayside. 

4. Putting in more than one crop spreads 
out the workload and gives some protection 
against the danger of a total crop loss from 
weather hazards, a danger which is more 
acute only when one crop is planted. 

For these and other reasons, cooperators 
in the soil-conservation program appreciate 
the value of legumes and grasses in their crop 
rotations, 

Their leadership may help turn the tide 
back to normal row crop acreage in 1960. 

Another factor in the return to normalcy 
in row-erop acreage may be stricter Govern- 
ment production controls. 

Congress may be forced to apply them for 
1960 if—and this seems a certainty now— 
they are confronted with the largest corn 
supply in the history of the world. 
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1959 
National Safe Boating Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
in the 85th Congress, it was my pleasure 
to sponsor a joint resolution authorizing 
the annual observance, by Presidential 
proclamation, of National Safe Boating 
Week during the week which contains 
the Fourth of July. This legislation was 
approved in time for the first Presiden- 
tial proclamation to be issued last year. 

I am happy to report that the 1958 
National Safe Boating Week was an un- 
qualified success in its objective of fo- 
cusing attention upon the potential 
dangers—and the need for safe boating 
practices—in this fast growing recrea- 
tional field. 

On Saturday, June 27, this year’s Na- 
tional Safe Boating Week will get under- 
way. It is estimated that since the 1958 
week some 9 million more Americans 
in a million more boats have taken up 
the sport. That rate of increase is show- 
ing few signs of diminishing, and only 
emphasizes the growing importance of 
boating safety work by numerous boat- 
ing and yachting clubs, marine manu- 
facturers and dealers, and safety asso- 
ciations. 

Coordinating these activities are the 
U.S. Coast Guard and its civilian arm, 
the Coast Guard Auxiliary, the volun- 
tary organization which was author- 
ized by act of Congress some 20 years ago 
for the purpose of promoting safety in 
the small boating field. 

These organizations, I should empha- 
size, work the year around to make boat- 
ing a safer recreation. The auxiliary, 
which is open to all citizens over 17 years 
old and own a 25 percent interest in a 
boat, plane or amateur radio station, 
now numbers nearly 17,000 members 
from the Atlantic coast to Hawaii, in- 
cluding Alaska. 

I was privileged recently to attend the 
May 6 opening day of the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary’s national conference in New 
York City, where I gained further in- 
sight into the valuable work of this or- 
ganization. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the auxiliary’s re- 
port on the conference from its monthly 
digest, “under the Blue Ensign,’ and 
also the announcement of the 1959 Na- 
tional Safe Boating Week by Vice Adm. 
A. C. Richmond, commandant of the 
U.S. Coast Guard, in which he clearly 
sets forth the objectives of this special 
observance, and the President’s procla- 
mation, as follows: 

UNDER THE BLUE ENSIGN 
(Monthly digest of the U.S. Coast Guard 
Auxiliary) 

The annual national conference of the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary, recently held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City, was the largest 
and one of the most successful held thus 
far. Members returned to their units 
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throughout the country, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, confident that with the plans 
for future activities, this, the 20th anniver- 
sary of the auxiliary, will be a banner year. 

After convening the conference, Capt. 
Harold B. Roberts, chief director of the 
auxiliary, turned the presiding gavel over to 
National Commodore Charles S. Greanoff. 
The principal speaker for the opening ses- 
sion was Con an CHARLES E. CHAMBER- 
LAIN, Republican of Michigan, who sponsored 
the National Safe Boating Week legislation. 
The Congressman stated that the fine repu- 
tation of the Coast Guard and the auxiliary 
was a tremendous assist in getting congres- 
sional approval of the Presidential procla- 
mation. He expressed his availability to fur- 
ther aid in the promotion of safety, feeling 
that we must arouse a high degree of safety 
consciousness among boat operators com- 
parable to that which has been done with 
automobile operators. 

At the Commodores’ Luncheon, honoring 
the Commandant of the Coast Guard, Vice 
Adm. A. C. Richmond recalled that he had 
helped frame the original regulations for the 
organization in 1939, and thus took a certain 
personal pride in now viewing its steady 
growth and its fine record of accomplish- 
ments, especially in recent years. He stated 
that there is an even greater need for its 
services in public education and assistance 
to the Coast Guard. The commandant 
cautioned that the Boating Act of 1958 will 


- not permit “resting leisurely on the oars”; 


education not regulation is the primary 
answer to safey afloat. In addition, the 
Coast Guard will still enforce the law on 
Federal waters, although it will coordinate 
its activities, wherever possible, with States 
providing adequate enforcement. 

Certainly, if -a State moves into the law 
enforcement field and if it is effectively en- 
forcing its own State laws with respect to 
small boats, the Coast Guard, having limited 
facilities, will use those facilities in other 
States that are not enforcing the law or do 
not have comparable law enforcement pro- 
visions. But, this in no way relieves the 
Coast Guard of the responsibility of discharg- 
ing the Federal functions. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon, the 
Commandant presented certificates of office 
to each of the 12 district commodores in an 
installation ceremony. 

The 4-day conference concluded with a 
windup dinner-dance. Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury A. Gilmore Flues told the 
assembled members and guests that the 
auxiliary, like its parent service the Coast 
Guard, has a growing responsibility and im- 
portance in problems of peacetime activities. 
Mr. Flues observed that the auxiliary has 
assisted the boating public immeasurably by 
the promotion of safe boating through its 
educational and courtesy motorboat exami- 
nation programs. He pointed out that if a 
maximum safety program, through a blend- 
ing of law, regulation and education is 
achieved, much of the credit for its success 
will belong to the Coast Guard Auxiliary. A 
highlight of the evening was the special 
honor paid to Capt. and Mrs. H. B. Roberts 
by the officers of the Auxiliary National 
Board in behalf of the 17,000 members. The 
chief director leaves shortly to assume new 
duties as captain of the port, San Francisco. 


This year, for the first time, a press con- 
ference was held for reporters and writers 
representing the newspapers and boating 
magazines. National Vice Commodore Bliss 
Woodward presided over the group and in- 
troduced Congressman CHARLES E. CHAMBER- 
LAIN; Chief Director Capt. H. B. Roberts; 
National Public Instruction Officer Joseph V. 
Day, of Chicago, Ill., and National Publi- 
cations Officer Robert J. Boyle, of Montrose, 
Calif., who outlined Auxiliary activities and 
the educational and courtesy motorboat ex- 
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amination programs. This group also had 
an opportunity of viewing the posters, pub- 
lications, and other materials used by the 
auxiliary. 

Also, for the first time, leading training 
aids and promotional exhibits from various 
districts were on display, and competed for 
national honors. First place was awarded 
to the third district (northern area), New 
York, with second place to the third district 
(southern area), Philadelphia, and third 
Place to the second district, St. Louis. 

National Educational Research Officer Alan 
A. Atchison described new developments and 
projects and presented the latest edition of 
the public instruction course text, “Basic 
Seamanship and Small Boat Handling,” 
formerly in eight separate pamphlets, and 
now combined into one booklet. It will be 
distributed when the remaining stock of 
separate pamphlets is exhausted. 

Culminating the business meetings were 
the reelections of National Commodore 
Charles S. Greanoff, of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
National Vice Commodore Bliss Woodward, 
of Mamaroneck, N.Y., by unanimous vote in 
recognition of their effective leadership dur- 
ing the past year. , 

Special acknowledgments were made to 
Rear Adm. H. C. Perkins, U.S. Coast Guard, 
commander, Third Coast Guard District, 
and Third District Commodore Lloyd A. 
Albin, and their respective staffs and com- 
mittees, for their labors in arranging for the 
receptions, cruises, and other social events 
for the participants and guests. 

Other honored guests who attended the 
conference were: Rear Adm. I. E. Eskridge, 
Chief, Office of Operations; Capt. W. P. 
Hawley, Chief of Staff, Third Coast Guard 
District; Capt. Richard Baxter, new Chief 
Director; and Chief Comdr. Lester C. Lowe, 
U.S. Power Squadrons. 





: U.S. Coast Guarp. 
To All Boating Enthusiasts: 

I am pleased to announce that National 
Safe Boating Week will be observed June 27 
through July 5 under the direction of the 
National Safe Boating Week Committee. The 
committee is composed of representatives of 
industry, education, and sports groups who, 
together with the Coast Guard and Coast 
Guard Auxiliary, are concerned with recrea- 
tional boating. 

Boating has become America’s No. 1 family 
recreation. With some 37 million Americans 
taking to the water in approximately 7 mil- 
lion pleasure boats of every description, a 
special effort must be made to focus atten- 
tion on the growing need to know and ob- 
serve basic safe boating rules and regulations 
to maintain boating’s outstanding record as 
one of the safest of all outdoor sports. This 
was the objective of the Coast Guard and the 
Auxiliary in originally sponsoring National 
Safe Boating Week. 

This is a tremendous assignment and ob- 
viously is beyond the capabilities of any one 
organization, whether government or private, 
to carry out alone. If we are to make boat- 
ing one of the safest outdoor activities, the 
National Safe Boating Week Committee must 
have the support and cooperation of the 
boating public and everyone interested in the 
safety of our citizens. Therefore, I call upon 
every boating enthusiast to join in this effort 
to advance the cause of boating safety. 

A. C. RicHMOND, 
Vice Admiral, U.S. Coast Guard, 
Commandant. 


—_— 


THE WHITE House, April 24 1959, 
NATIONAL SAFE BOATING WEEK, 1959 
(Proclamation by the President of the United 
States of America) 


Whereas the waters of the United States 
provide recreation for many millions of our 
citizens during the boating season; and 
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Whereas safe boating practices contribute 
to greater enjoyment of the sport by reduc- 
ing loss of life and damage to property; and 

Whereas the Congress, by a joint resolu- 
tion approved June 4, 1958 (72 Stat. 179), 
has authorized and requested the President 
of the United States to proclaim annually the 
week which includes July 4 as National Safe 
Boating Week: 

Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning June 
28, 1959, as National Safe Boating Week. 

I urge all boatmen, boating organizations, 
the boating industry, State and Federal 
agencies, and all other groups interested in 
boating to join in this observance of Na- 
tional Safe Boating Week; and I call upon 
them to exert greater effort during that week 
and throughout the boating season to keep 
boating safe and pleasant. 

I also invite the Governors of the States, 
the Territory of Hawaii, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, and the possessions of the 
United States to provide for the observance 
of this week to encourage nationwide inter- 
est in safe boating practices. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this. 24th 
day of April in the year of our Lord 1959, and 
of the independence of the United States of 
America the 183d. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

By the President: 

CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State. 





Aptitudes and Attitudes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1959 


fr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
te include a very fine and noteworthy 
address delivered by B. LeRoy Sheley, 
dean, Boston University College of In- 
dustrial Technology, at the commence- 
ment exercises of Franklin Technical 
Institute in Boston, on June 14, 1959: 
APTITUDES AND ATTITUDES 
(Commencement address delivered by B. 
LeRoy Sheley, dean, Boston University 
College of Industrial Technology, at 
Franklin Technical Institute, Sunday, 
June 14, 1959) 


To you who are to graduate and your fam- 
ilies and loved ones, 1959 commencement at 
Franklin may have many different meanings. 
Money for that new car or badly neéded va- 
cation now that your son is on his own, for 
the young wife a chance to give up the job 
that has been so necessary and to become 
the homemaker and mother that is her 
right. A day of joy and happiness for all, 
because it signifies achievement. A day of 
grave responsibility too, since it signifies 
that the time for decision has been reached. 
You can no longer feel safe in the security 
of knowing what is in store for you tomor- 
row, next week, or next month. No matter 
how well you have prepared yourself for the 
next step, you will feel some uneasiness, 
some trepidation, some concern about the 
wisdom of your decision. There is no 
formula to apply, there is no check list to 
guide. Self-analysis is in order. 

This is a very difficult task, because you 
know the subject so well and are so used 
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to putting up with his weaknesses as well 
as overemphasizing his strengths. But don’t 
confuse strengths and weaknesses because 
your success in industry, as well as your 
success as a member of society, depends 
upon an accurate analysis. Think of the 
wasted effort, time, and heartache that will 
be your lot if you decide to spend your life 
trying to be something or someone that is 
without your interests and abilities. 

There are really only two factors that are 
significant or influential to your develop- 
ment. These are aptitude and attitude. 
Simply defined, your abilities and the use to 
which they are put will determine your 
success, or lack of success, your position, or 
lack of position. 

Since these are so important to you, let 
us spend some time with each, for a more 
complete and clear picture of their impli- 
cations. 

First, aptitude. Webster's Dictionary says, 
“readiness to learning; suitability to purpose; 
natural or potential capacity or ability.” 
An identification of some of your aptitudes 
is what brought you to Franklin Technical 
2 years ago. Your obvious success in your 
chosen program, as evidenced by your grad- 
uation today, is definite proof that your 
analysis of yourself to this point has been 
sound. A further study is now required in 
order to have confidence in the decisions you 
are required to make. For example, will you 
continue your education? What branch of 
industry will you choose for your career? 
Which is best for you, a small or a large 
company? Should you specialize or should 
you seek an avenue of experience that will 
give you a broad overview and a possibility 
for a management position in a few years? 
Can you identify the aptitudes involved in 
each of these problems? If you can, if you 
can relate them to yourself accurately, you 
are indeed a very fortunate person. You will 
not waste time floundering in the sea of un- 
certainty, seeking from experience to find 
your role in life. It is obvious the advantages 
the person who finds himself at 22 has over 
the person who stumbles from one experience 
to another until he is 30 or more, trying to 
find his proper niche. 

If you are going to continue your educa- 
tion, it is almost essential that you do so 
now. Not necessarily by full-time study, 
since this isn’t possible or necessary for all. 
But can you afford to wait for 6 or 8 years, 
and then find that the next rung in your 
ladder requires another degree or advanced 
work in chemistry or metallurgy? Every man 
in this graduating class is mentally capable 
of more education, but this is where we leave 
aptitudes and think about attitudes. 

Define, attitude means a position assumed 
or studied to serve a@ purpose. Therefore, 
you have control. An attitude is not in- 
herent but acquired. Perhaps passed on 
from parent to child by association but not 
by genes. Learned from your teachers or from 
your associates, but, however acquired, a 
mighty force in determining the success or 
failure of any individual. 

As an educator, I have a much greater in- 
terest in attitudes than in aptitudes, be- 
cause it is here that we can be creative. As 
students, you bring your aptitudes with you 
and there is little we can do to improve or 
change them. But with attitudes, we can 
mould and.shape, and though it may take 
years for our efforts:to be apparent or appre- 
ciated, we are stimulated by the possibili- 
ties offered by each freshman in each year’s 
class. Attitudes might be more meaningful 
if I gave a few examples. What is your at- 
titude about cheating, not necessarily on ex- 
aminations, but on your employer, by giving 
less of yourself than you are being paid for? 
What are your attitudes about religion, ed- 
ucation, smoking, drinking, marriage, and on 
and on? 

Attitudes, then, translated to the individ- 
ual and, in specifics, combine with and be- 
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come a part of your personality and as such 
either your greatest asset or your greatest 
liability. It is an accepted fact in industry, 
in business, or in a profession, that few peo- 
ple fail due to the lack of technical knowl- 
edge or skill, but many fail because they are 
unable to get along with people or to cope 
with human problems. 

Engineers and technicians have long been 
accused of being interested only in science 
and mathematics, and even if they are forced 
to take courses in the humanities and social 
sciences in college, little good results. A 
change is being effected, though, and you 
have evidence of this in the program of study 
you have just completed. You are gradu- 
ating from one of the finest technical schools 
in the country, and without a doubt you 
possess the technical knowledge and tech- 
niques required by industry and the engi- 
neering profession. However, you have the 
responsibility, either by self-education or 
by formal course work, to acquire and to 
learn to utilize those techniques of commu- 
nication and understanding of the humani- 
ties that are so necessary. 

Your education, instead of being com- 
pleted, has just begun. Instead of using 
what you have learned only to be self-sup- 
porting and independent, use it well, as a 
foundation upon which to build new or addi- 
tional knowledge. What you become is en- 
tirely in your hands now, and you must know 
and believe that development is not some- 


thing that others can do to you or for you... 


There is only one way; self-development. 

Put this ahead of all other things. Don't 
let any social or recreational activity take 
precedence. How many times I’ve had a 
young man say, upon my suggesting an eve- 
ning course, “Oh, but I can’t. That’s my 
bowling night.” I doubt if bowling skill will 
ever be a deciding factor in a promotion for 
him. Second to education, I would suggest 
an active interest in community affairs and 
participation if at all possible. Third would 
be active participation in professional soci- 
eties, which, with interested and intelligent 
people, can be as stimulating and as worth- 
while in your development as formal course 
work. 

Set some goals for yourself, and don’t be 
afraid to aim high. Every man worth his 
salt will have goals at a level that will in- 
evitably cause a certain percentage of failure. 
Also, set time limits for attainment, but with 
enough flexibility to allow for patience. But 
when, in your best judgment, you are not 
making progress, be honest with yourself 
when you seek the answers to the question, 
“What's holding me back?” 

Tt is a very human tendency to blame 
conditions and others rather than admitting 
our own shortcomings, but if you prepare 
an objective answer to each of the follow- 
ing questions, you should pinpoint your 
problem: 

1. Have you adequately prepared your- 
self for your present responsibilities? 

2. Redefine your objectives. Relate to 
periods of time that are meaningful, such 
as next month, next 6 months, next year. 

3. Have your goals been properly set? 
Maybe you are aiming too high but, re- 
member, you can stagnate just as completely 
by aiming too low. 

4. Have you been giving your very best 
to each and every task? Are you really will- 
ing and, yes, even eager, to do a day's work, 
every day? 

Remember that you and only you have 
complete control over your attitudes. Atti- 
tudes, habits of thought, can be directed 
into channels that will bring you to sig- 
nificant answers to the preceding questions. 

Yours will not be an easy lot, because you 
will be facing problems greater than the 
world has ever known before, and, in addi- 
tion, they are new. The answers and safe- 
guards of our ancestors will not apply today. 
The American way of life is in your hands, 
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and if we are to continue as a dominating 
force in the world of the future, you must 
provide new approaches to these new and 
complex problems. I hope you have pre- 
pared your foundations for growth with 
integrity and completeness. You dare not 
gamble that your talents will not be heeded. 
It is almost certain that they will be. 


What One Family Can Do To Foster 
Better Foreign Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to a letter which I have 
received from a Florida family, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph D. Priesmeyer. 

These people, completely on their own, 
decided some years back to send copies 
of good, representative, American mag- 
azines to a public library overseas. In 
addition, they are making available the 
names of public libraries in other neu- 
tral nations to friends in Delray Beach, 
Fla., who are currently active in the 
magazine mailing campaign. This 
effort on the part of the Priesmeyers is 
as fine an example as I have seen of 
what can be done on the individual level 
to bring about a measure of understand- 
ing and good will among the people of 
the world, and to help spread a true 
picture of the United States and our 
way of life. It is suggested that each 
Congressman inform his constituents of 
this magazine mailing program and 
give-support and encouragement to simi- 
lar good will programs. 

The personal efforts of the Pries- 
meyers have had reward, since a young 
man from Pakistan has written them 
several letters of appreciation. The 
latest one will be of interest to Members 
of Congress as an indication of what one 
family can do to foster better foreign 
relations. It is printed here in its en- 
tirety: 

Mr. R. D. PRIESMEYER, 
Delray Beach, Fla. 

Dear Sir: I feel great pleasure in writing 
you this letter to convey to you my feelings 
of gratitude for the large number of maga- 
zines and New Year cards you have been 
sending me over the past few years. I have 
got all the Readers Digests and National 
Geographic magazines neatly stacked in the 
most accessible corners in our drawing and 
living rooms. All the members of my 
family, right up to my old-fashioned 
mother, finds them very interesting and in- 
formative. Truly speaking, I think, you 
have completely won my family and me to 
you American’s side. 

Over 2 years ago, one of my neighbors in 
college hostel] used to receive literature from 
the Russian Embassy but when I showed 
him American magazines and literature he 
changed very much his ideas and now he is 
fully prowestern. i 

Apart from this, these magazines have 
kindled a fierce fire of desire in my heart to 
see States with my own eyes and meet her 
people. Ever since my student days I have 
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been preparing myself for this visit. Now I 
have equipped myself with the academic 
qualifications of a B.E. (electrical) degree 
and practical experience of 2 years working 
in factories on the designs of electrical 
machinery. 

Now if you could, kindly get me an ad- 
mission in some college in Florida or a small 
scholarship, then I can come to U.S.A. very 
easily with the help of small sum of money 
I have saved for this purpose for studies. 
I am very much interested in receive you 
personally. Kindly reply me soon. I will 
write you in detail on receipt of your letter. 


Mr. Speaker, the international student 
exchange program has been contacted 
in an effort to assist this young man 
from Pakistan to study here and to en- 
able him to view first hand our United 
States of America. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 133 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the RecorD an arti- 
cle appearing in the Houston (Tex.) 
Chronicle entitled “Galena Park Charges 
Sewage Goes Into Creek”: 

GALENA PARK CHARGES SEWAGE GOES INTO 
CREEK 


Galena Park is considering court action to 
stop Houston from dumping untreated sew- 
age into Panther Creek. 

“It’s a downright disgrace,” said Galena 
Park’s Mayor William J. Philpot Thursday. 
“Our people are sick of this situation.” 

The mayor said he would seek a court order 
this sunrmer to halt the dumping of the 
sewage if Houston did not take relief action. 

The mayor said the situation has prevailed 
for 10 years. 

COMPLAIN OF ODOR 


About 400 families in the area of Panther 
Creek have beén complaining of the odor. 

At the Galena Park council meeting 
Wednesday the mayor said Houston’s public 
works director, Travis Smith, will be asked 
to increase the amount of chlorine at the 
Clinton Park treatment plant. 

The Galena Park council said sewage from 
this plant is dumped into Panther Creek. 

The Houston City Council earlier this week 
authorized purchase of 212 acres for a new 
treatment plant to serve the Clinton Park 
area. ° 

Galena Park Councilman George Garrett 
said: “It’s a pitiful situation. We must get 
relief quickly.” 


EIGHT CHARGES FILED 


Meanwhile, eight charges were filed 
Wednesday against the Willow Bend Utili- 
ties Co., alleging pollution of the air and 
waters around three southwest subdivisions. 

Seven charges of polluting the air were 
filed by Dr. Walter A. Quebedeaux, director 
of the stream and air pollution of Harris 
County. 

The complaints say the utilities company 
pumped raw sewage into the south fork of 
the bayou on seven specific dates back to 
April 1957. 

The eighth complaint says the company’s 
sewage treatment plant polluted the air last 
Monday. 
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This company services about 1,300 homes 
in the area. 

Named in eharges are E. L. West, president, 
and Lou Johnson, secretary. 


“Rivers in the Desert: A History of the 
Negev, Being an Illustrated Account of 
Discoveries in a Frontierland of Civili- 


zation,” by Nelson Glueck, Reviewed by 
Wendell Phillips Dodge, F.R.G.S. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I am including herewith a re- 
view by the well-known explorer-ethnol- 
ogist and editor, Wendell Phillips Dodge, 
of a recently published book “Rivers in 
the Desert: A History of the Negev, Be- 
ing an Illustrated Account of Discoveries 
in a Frontierland of Civilization,” by Dr. 
Nelson Glueck, appearing in the new 
scientific quarterly publication Voyages 
and Discoveries. The book is published 
by Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, of New 
York, and simultaneously in Canada by 
Ambassador Books, Ltd., Toronto, is of 
284 pages plus several additional pages 
of indices, including Biblical citations 
of much interest to the reader and stu- 
dent of the Holy Land and is profusely 
illustrated. Dr. Glueck, the author, who 
is one of the world’s outstanding ex- 
plorers and archaeologists, is president 
of the Hebrew Union College—Jewish 
Institute of Religion. During the war 
years, 1942 to 1947, he was attached to 
the Office of Strategic Services, United 
States, in Transjordan. During the pe- 
riods of his association with the Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriéntal Research in 
Jerusalem and Baghdad, he initiated 
and completed the archaeological map- 
ping of all of Transjordan, discovered 
King Solomon’s copper mines in the 
Wadi Arabah, and directed the excava- 
tions of Ezion-geber—Solomon’s seaport 
and industrial city on the Red Sea—and 
the Nabataean temple of Khirbet 
Tannur in Transjordan. Since 1951 Dr. 
Glueck has been engaged for about 3 
months each summer in the archaeologi- 
cal exploration of the southern half of 
Israel, called the Negev. 

The book review follows: 

Here is a most welcome book on explora- 
tion without the too often first person pro- 
jection of the explorer-author, a truly scien- 
tific account by a scholar written in an easy 
style that makes good reading.for anyone. 
Especially so, explorers. Further, this book 
should stimulate rereading the Holy Bible in 
the perspective of the present-day tinder- 
box of the Near East, so often erroneously 
called the Middle East. It, also, should make 
for a clearer understanding and a better in- 
terpretation of the Bible to clergy as well as 
laymen of whatever religion or sect. 

Avoiding pedantic scientific treatment, Dr. 
Glueck, a scientific explorer and deeply sin- 
cere student not only of the Bible, but of 
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Hebrew religious and historical literature, 
presents evidence showing that there have 
been no major, permanent climatic changes 
in that part of the Holy Land called the 
Negev during the last 10,000 years. He fur- 
ther points out that not weather but wars 
and protracted economic catastrophes have 
been responsible for the destruction and 
disappearance of a whole series of civiliza- 
tions in the Negev. Dr. Glueck’s book, in 
popular fashion, shows the tremendous im- 
portance of the Negev as a passageway be- 
tween continents. He emphasizes also the 
spiritual importance of the Negev in con- 
nection with the insights into the nature of 
God’s moral imperatives achieved there by 
human beings. He tells of the present-day 
rebuilding of ancient towns and cities, show- 
ing a new rebirth that is bound to change. 
the order in the Near East. 

Dr. Glueck states that it is an eye-opening 
experience to visit the still extant ruins of 
the main Byzantine cities in the Negev. 
Having traversed much of the northerly por- 
tion of this land while exploring extensively 
in the Near East and the Middle East more 
than half a century ago (see CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Appendix, Thursday, Feb. 25, 1954, 
“An Ethnological Exploration Expedition 
in the Holy Land, Syria, Iraq Arabi (Meso- 
potamia), and Persia (Iran),” originally 
published in the Explorers Journal of the 
Explorers Club, New York, in its autumn, 
1953 (vol. 31, No. 4) issue), this reviewer is 
deeply appreciative of what Dr. Glueck says 
of the phantom cities of the Wilderness of 
Shur, of Zin, and of Paran, the latter just 
above the trade route of Egypt-Arabia. Dr. 
Glueck’s goal was the completely ruined 
Nabataen-Byzantine town of Ruheibeh, the 
Biblical site of Rehoboth (Genesis 26: 22). 
He states that identification had been posited 
but never proved by Lawrence of Arabia, 
among others. Writes Dr. Glueck: 

“Actually, Lawrence of Arabia had in his 
hands what I consider to be adequate proof 
of the identification of Ruheibeh with 
Biblical Rehoboth.” 

Several identifications have been proposed, 
of which the most probable is that made by 
Palmer with er-Ruhaibeh, about 20 miles 
south of Beersheba. Genesis 36: 37 tells us 
that the name of a king of Edom is called 
Rehoboth of the River. The river here 
certainly is not, as has been stated in many 
instances, the Euphrates, but rather the 
River of Egypt. This more properly is, or 
was, a brook, or wady. Numbers 34: 5 and 
Isaiah 27: 12 speak of a “river (mahar) of 
Egypt,” and Genesis 15: 18 simply “the 
Wady.” It is the Wady el-Arish, boundary 
of Egypt in the desert half way between 
Pe’usium and Gaza. Bearing out Dr. Glueck’s 
excellent book title, water is always to be 
found by digging in the bed of the wady, and 
after heavy rain it is filled with a rushing 
stream. El-Arish, where the wady reaches 
the Mediterranean, was an Egyptian frontier 
post to which malefactors were banished 
after having their noses cut off; hence its 
Greek name Rhinocorura. 

It is possible that some persons may con- 
fuse Dr. Glueck’s Ruheibeh, or the Biblical 
site of Rehobot, with Rehoboth-ir, literally 
“broad places (market-places) of the city,” 
being one of the four cities in Assyria built 
by Nimrod (Genesis 10: 11). Identification 
has been found in the Assyrian rebit Nina, 
“broad places of Nineveh” mentioned by 
King Esarhaddon, 681-668 B.C. This is the 
exact equivalent of the Biblical name. In 
taking it over, “the city” was substituted 
for “Ninevah.” Included in the dominions 
of Hammurabi, who restored the temple of 
Ishtar there, it was early an important city, 
and is frequently referred to in royal in- 
scriptions. Sennacherib first raised it to 
the position of the capital of Assyria. It 
lay on the east of the Tigris, opposite the 
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modern Mosul. The outline of the old walls 
can be traced, reports Dr. Glueck, stating 
that they enclosed some 1,800 acres, with a 
circumference of about 8 miles. 

Dr. Glueck most interestingly puts down 
the archaeological periods of Palestine ex- 
tending back to the palaeolithic, before 
8,000 B.C., and including the Aurignacian 
and early Neolithic, the Neolithic, about 
6,000-4,500 B.C., and so on down to the 
Byzantine, A.D. 323-A.D. 636. In his first 
chapter, “In the Beginning,” he says the 
known story of mankind in Palestine reaches 
back more than a hundred millennia ago, 
and sets forth that south of Mount Carmel 
at Haifa, overlooking the Mediterranean, 
bones or skulls or skeletons of human beings 
have been discovered which may be assigned 
to the middle palaeolithic period, as far 
back perhaps as 150,000 to 120,000 years ago. 
Dr. Glueck states the mixture of racés they 
represented resulted from the meeting and 
interbreeding of the earliest peoples on the 
intercontinental bridgehead of Palestine. 
“The vast influence Palestine has always 
exercised because of its geographical posi- 
tion affected the gradual transformation 
there of homo sapiens, writes Dr. Glueck. 
“A new species came into being, which has 
become known as Palestine Man (Palaeon- 
thropus Palestinensis).” And he states 
“monstrous rhinoceroses, hippotami, ele- 
phants and cave oxen were common in his 
age. Their bones have been dug up all over 
the country from the Medditerranean coast 
to the Jordan river valley and in the moun- 
tain ranges between * * * Bones and teeth 
of these great beasts have been discovered 
also in the hills of Bethlehem.” 

Dr. Glueck traces the science of pottery 
identification, saying: “Pottery can be shat- 
tered, but the pieces will remain, indeed 
have remained intact for thousands of years. 
Stone crumbles. * * * Copper and iron, un- 
less specially treated, corrode, and decom- 
pose. Glass decays and flakes away. Wood, 
leather, papyrus, paper, and cloth disappear 
unless properly protected or buried in abso- 
lutely dry places where no moisture can 
penetrate. Pottery alone is impervious to 
such chemical changes and has endured 
since it was first invented, as an exceedingly 
important handmaid of history * * * These 
artifacts were familiar to the ancients and 
were referred to frequently. ‘Woe unto him 
that striveth with his Maker, a potsherds of 
the earth. Shall the clay say to him that 
fashioneth it, what markest thou?’ (Isaiah 
45: 9).” 

Then he tells of gathering fragments of 
pottery from the surfaces of one or another 
ancient site “which fairly shout out the 
periods of history they belong to. It is as if 
they had been waiting for ages for someone 
to come along and notice them and pick 
them up, so that they could describe with 
eloquent pride the time and quality of their 
kingdoms. Ican assure you that the archae- 
ologist regards each artifact with feelings 
gkin to personal affection.” And Dr. Glueck 
goes on to tell how with the “open sesame” 
that such surface sherds afforded the expedi- 
tions he was associated with, and in some 
instances headed, they worked their way, 
square mile by square mile, through Trans- 
jordan and later in the Negev, prospecting 
for the treasures of antiquity. 

Dr. Glueck uses @ more modern—perhaps, 
Hebrew?—spelling of Negev, which this re- 
viewer seems to recall as Negeb, originally 
meaning “the dry land.” It is a definite 
geographical area (Deuteronomy 1:7, 
34:3; Joshua 10:40, 12:8, etc.). The word is, 
however, used also in the sense of “south” 
(Genesis 13.14). The Negeb was often the 
scene of Abraham’s wanderings (Genesis 12: 
9, 18: 1, 20: 1). This reviewer's experiences 
in exploration in the Negeb were south of 
Hebron in Judah and in the Tih, or desert, 
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bounded on the east by the Dead Sea and 
the ‘Arabah, fading away to the west into 
the Maritime Plain, and south to Sodom.. 
The country consists of a series of mountain- 
ous ridges running in a general east and 
west direction, with open wadys in which a 
certain amount of water collects even now. 
Dr. Glueck’s far more extensive explorations 
in the Negev (using his spelling) went fur- 
ther south, where more rivers flow. Writes 
Dr. Glueck: 

“The Negev has always played an epic role 
in the annals of Israel and of mankind. It 
represents an amazing phenomenon which 
cannot be made completely understandable 
by any sum of rational factors. The actual 
size of this triangularly shaped southland of 
the Bible, measuring some 70 by 120 miles 
at its greatest dimensions, bears no rela- 
tionship to its limitless and continuing im- 
portance. Neither its geographical position 
nor its physical characteristics can, by them- 
selves, adequately explain the uniqueness 
of its influence. Of all the places which 
figured in its ancient past, the names of only 
a few stand out. The others are lost in deep 
obscurity. Even these few would not be 
known were it not for the highly selective 
records of Sacred Writ. As a result, the Ne- 
gev has long appeared to be an empty wilder- 
ness which people crossed with all possible 
speed and in which only nomads were really 
at home.” 

But Dr. Glueck makes the reader of his 
new book, “Rivers in the Desert,” feel very 
much at home. He has done what few ex- 
plorers and writers have succeeded in doing 
in describing and making live again what 
he so aptly terms: “a frontierland of civili- 
zation.” 

It is recommended that, after reading this 
fine fellow explorer’s enlightening book that 
is highly pertinent today in understanding 
the situation which currently confronts, as 
Senator Huspert H. HuMPHREY called atten- 
tion to in his remarks about the “United 
States, Israel, and the World Crises” at a 
Jewish national fund dinner in Chicago on 
April 1, 1959, one should reach for the Holy 
Bible and reread the many Biblical citations 





listed at the end of Nelson Glueck’s “Rivers . 


in the Desert.” 





Distressed Labor Market Areas Still Need 
Aid From Federal Government as Pro- 
vided in Flood-Douglas Area Redevel- 
opment Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include another in a series of re- 


‘ports on unemployment, in support of 


the area redevelopment bill, sometimes 
called the Flood-Douglas bill. This re- 
port, compiled by the Area Employment 
Expansion Committee, lists the con- 
gressional districts with labor markets 
suffering from substantial labor surplus, 
and indicates current and prospective 
date of eligibility for benefits under the 
area redevelopment bill. Report is as of 
May 1959: 
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£ Prospective Date or EvicipiLiry FoR BENEFITS UNDER AREA REDEVELOPMENT Br, May 1959 
a ee ree following is a list of labor markets with a substantial labor surplus, Those currently eligible for benefits under proposed area redevelopment legislation are 
rked w 
_ *Eligible for assistance under the House Banking Committee recommendation, i.e., unemployment of 6 percent in at least 18 of the previous 24 months, 9 percent during at 
least-15 of the previous 18 months, 12 percent during the Poe 12 months or 15 percent during the previous 6-month period. 
” The earliest likely date of eligiblity for other labor markets is noted where information i$ available, on the assumption that the current level of unemployment will continue. 
A list of rural counties eligible for benefits is available separately. 
- 
Earliest prospec- Earliest prospec- 
Congressman Labor market area tive date of Congressman Labor market area tive date of 
> eligibility eligibility 
Alabama: _ Indiana—Con. 
d MOTO cna eitanmin i ns ne a September 1959. i ER RS *Evansville cern) a 
pi ~.  . fy, |”. RRR a Petersburg (Pike)__- we. 
& *Florence-Sheffield (Franklin)-........- *Louisville, Ky. -Ind. “(Cc lark and 
; CAGE. adicguncbénmont Escambia (Escambia)--..............-- March 1960. Floyd). 
Huddleston............- Birmingham (Jefferson) -..............- July 1959. ER Ectccrquvantusnen Temkeirt (ORNs ic coasdencimntinecde 
& COUR Signe dapeeicaeas! *Florence-Sheffield (Franklin) -......... Morocco (Newton)........-..-.------ 
Decatur (Morgan) - . .....<-ccn-c-s-0- Do. Warsaw (Kosciusko)..........--.--.--] 
‘ icine *Gadsden (Etowah)-_................-- NN ao ei antnwkes *Muncie (Delaware) - 
> *Alexander City (Tallapoosa) -.......- *Connersville (Fayette, Rush, Union) - 
POA sc nicocnasanaiiie *Anniston (Calhoun) .................- *New Castle (Henry)................- 
OPIN 5. Sk enedacicdioradvebidacaag Shelbyville (Shelby) ..........-.....-- 
*Alexander City (Coosa)............-- Union City (Randolph)_-...........-- 
CE CE giveth cactsinnnnnsouctes March 1960. SND c ccunatectuateaen *Connersville (Franklin).............- 
Arkansas: Columbus (Bartholomew) - - ....- ..---| July 1959, 
° Be cidtnvcinluiinene *Texarkana (Miller) . .........---.---- SO Rises unasine naonal, St I aca datcesambana’e 
Magnolia (Columbia) -..........--.---- Anderson (Madison)... Do. 
ORIG »  icicnndunuce Helena-West Helena (Phillips)......-- Hartford City and Montpelier (Black- 
TIMMS. csnnccnbgnecens Fort Smith (Sebastian) ...........-.-- July 1959. ford). 
nl Fayetteville (Wasbington)..........-- Do, Huntington (Huntington) ............. 
PONTO cnnsiitavanctdeus *Pine Bluff (Jefferson). ..............- WEE on. ncdccndiscecnede *Terre Haute (Vigo) ............-....- 
California; Clem Miller...| Crescent City (Del Norte). .-.-..-..-- Noblesville (Hamilton) ............-- 
5 Colorado: Johnson ...-...- Longmont (part of Boulder and Weld). Idwa: 
Connecticut: APE 2 Sa cxtncomastahin Ottumwa (Wapello) __...........----- Do. 
BOMB viscacinncteichacd Middletown (part)...... fn ~---| June 1959. Schwengel_- Keokuk (southern half of Lee)__...--./ 
SOR WEIS 6 cine dan aians I Kansas: 
*Thompsonville (part).......... a Avery-... Atchison (Atchison) - _-_.....--- ‘ 
Ween dencdincequtéhebossosns Do. BE dnimiecendanaade *Coffeeville-Indepéndence-Pa arsons 
. CT is cn ccicntnrinnadiddndanunine (Labette, Montgomery). 
Detter loc cntccieasas CUNO TU. saputicwesnaedéchvancecs *Pittsburg (Cherokee, Crawford) _- 
; TRO Tics cenenendqnéndonwcanen Do. Kentucky: 
4 CERIO TEE vik de nccnccncctcccenas ES. .cevsoietennntntil TET oil ncenhtneinns 
Middletown (part) .....-....-....-.--- Do. oO RE, ae *Madisonville (Hopkins, We bster) -. 
*Thompsonville (part) ...........-..-- *Owensboro (Daviess) - ----- 
+ OTN 58 da denddapttatdcetsed POR iicdisanewemite *Hazard (Breathitt, Letcher, Perry baa 
GU si ise ecaos © AGAMA CED... ciceoseduccctundéows *Morehead-Grayson (Carter, Elliott, 
*Bridgeport (Part) .. -ccacesueccccwcces Greenup, Rowan). 
EIA LORIE doves ccinsvdcncesnewied *Paintsville-Prestonsburg (Floyd, 
WER. cntutobsocseaea *Bridgenart (Hast). ccaceciescnncccceses Johnson, Knott, Magoffin, Martin). 
* AACE COED, .dadionennieveneasneges *Pikeville-W illiamson (Pike). 
Kowalski (et levee). cece loccacsutscotgmesandnstatuainisenianbsnquues BER. cuccwsemateekanee = (Clay, Knox, Laurel, W hit- 
Monagan.........-....- CREE GONE 1... cemcntecedakdthsianiow y). 
*TParringtem (OEFt) < vccawcdnctoncncece- *Middlesboro-Harlan (Bell, Harlan, 
é Florida: , Leslie). 
Herlong, Junior.........| St. Augustine (St. Johns)............- Stubblefield. ........... Oe oe sau 
BIRGS cc cccnconuticsaces Apalachicola (Framklin)..............- *Madisonville (Muhlenberg) -........- 
Georgia: *Hopkinsville (Christian, Todd, 
. : EOE ciiintitiintinpnecuntg Waycross (Ware) ..........--+--.--.-- E Trigg). 
Warrenton (Warren)..-.......-.-.---- Louisiana: 
Carrollton (city of Carrollton and McSween. ............. Alexandria (Rapides Parish) .......... September 1960. 
’ Carroll). gr Rae et Oak Grove (West Carroll Parish) - .-.- 
Dawson (Terrell)... ..<26<+ 5.046852. TROMPSON . . . .ccccccdve Ville Platte (Evangeline Parish) ..-...- 
- Jefferson-Commerce (Jackson) - . ...<-- Opelousas (St. Landry Parish)....-... March 1960, 
Ellijay (Fannin, Gilmer, Murray, Maine: 
and Pickens). CO cctkknadscadineln *Lewiston-Auburn................-.-- 
Mitchell c cccctdcnctee Cedartown-Rockmart (Paulding and Rockland (part of Knox)_....... 
- Polk). Augusta (parts of Kennebec, Sagada- 
Ellijay (Fannin, Gilmer, Murray and hoc, and Lincoln). 
Pickens). MeN... ccavsctesicct Calais-E astport (eastern part of Wash- 
5 Prestof..casocccecsancse Swainsboro (Emanuel) ...........-...- ington). 
Illinois: : CBO os cnsinnddeutsndnios *Biddelord- Re ee 
ATOD, ccccccecotesscecas Rockford (Winnebago) ..............-- September 1959. | PN oid. Scien one isn July 1959. 
© APONTE occcvtitaenceute Danville (Vermillion)_...........-..-. January 1960, Rumford (part of Oxford County) -.... 
Kankakee (Kankakee) ...............- July 1960. Norway-Paris (part of Cumberland 
Chiperfield............- “Oates (PUIG) on « dng wtncnncavamnsoa and Oxford). 
- ins ncivibiinnionagn aces *Chester (Randolph)-....-........---.. Augusta (parts of Kennebec, Sagada- 
*Harrisburg (Gallatin, Hardin, Pepe, hoc, and Lincoln). 
Saline). Maryland: 
¥ *Herrin-Murphysboro-West Frank- Brewster. ...- susbauuben Balbimore (att)... ~<qg0cerscae- Do. 
fort (Franklin, Jackson, Johnson, *Westminster (Carroll) .........-..- 
Perry, Union. Williamson). Went. ...ncuhscckonsba iis nccuhi wens pednawowionnn Do 
*Cairo (Alexan er & ee pabccettos e eee Hagerstown (Washongton)...........-| July 1960. 
* Mack, Junior.........-- *Litchfield (Macoupin)..............- *Cumberland (Allegany)........---.- 
° OL. . Linchenaabanene *La Salle (Western = of La Salle) _-. Frederick (Frederick) .................| July 1959. 
pus ee Se acta 2 Tanewali) adhoc hasan July 1959. oe QO inicnidtn Mokké dnandnntactebseess April 1960. 
; Michel. . ..cccedegoucanpe eoria (Peoria and Tazewell).......... Do, POR i ss cond dinae ae ate 
91 A BRS (RICE) cn ndeecntinnsnaewsescs CONE i  oincccusctn Baltimore......---.----------- Pee July 1959. 
Shipley..... pisidhipimticaabiatl *Harrisburg (White) -_..-............-. SNOT cj adaundmantn *Crisfield (Somerset and part of 
*Litchfield (Montgomery) --_-.........- Worcester). 
‘ *Mount Carmel-Olney er er es CHRON COs even aidencscccsncben 
Lawrence, Richland, Wabash). Bankeetd:. ... 2K OIE sap cane cdidinccctgracatinaiside Do. 
> —— Vernon (Hamilton, Jefferson, Massachusetts: 
yne). a cncc<nepenedth *Lawrence (part).......-..---.-------- 
eOnaeaiin (Clinton, Marion) -__.....-- *Newburyport......-...---..--------- 
~~ Simpson.............-..| Macomb enone) ot ee anathdi De ensinitl PT cxdhdbdnatimindhwacsccor 
ee CAGED) 5... nanandnnadsacsens January 1960. *Gloucester. - ...-.--------------------- 
aylorville (Christian) Resdihbendiinaniiks Daleks Sk ctk ta Springfield-Holyoke (part) ......-..... June 1959, 
> Springer.............---| Mattoon re aida seen peasabitioceasalinad June 1960, PU 1 res asus 
In a: BUEN cicccecctcceutbnss Broekton (part).....00s..02.....-..--- Do 
_ BOONE ..ccccnsmcqcescewesd DUS, WOUND (Be crtieptinscncaseness= July 1959. Conteris. ncticadacetaws *North Adams......-...--------------- 
Brademas.....-.-. “Michigan © sr Porte (La Porte). PURINE 1... shi scchineiidiiniananes- 
South ne iy De pinleiniigivwmeasnaia Tuly 1960. Greenfield... ..--..+.----2-9---0------ July 1959. 
Bourbon ( Springfield-Holyoke (part) ....-...-... June 1959. 
a BreFncascnesacsctencese swindcumias sno *Great. Barrington - --....-.-.+-------- 
Edinburg (Johnson) ...............-... Donncha. .~sstice sss .-! Worcester...s...----+---0---0nee----2-2 ' July 1950, 
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A5546 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX June 26 = . 
CoNnGRESSIONAL Districts WITH Lapor Markets Surrerinc From SusstantiaAL Lasor Surpius, InpicaTING CURRENT AND x. ‘ 
Prospective Date or Evicrsintty ror BeNrertts UnpER Area REDEVELOPMENT Bit, May 1959—-Continued 
Earliest prospec- Earliest prospec- 
Congressman Labor market area tive date of Congressman Labor market area tive date of { 
eligibility eligibility e ‘ 
Massachusetts—Con. New Jersey—Con. 
Kk ‘eth capes peendnb Brockton (part) -....---.-....- eckoees- June 1959. TRIO... onsiotacnambaite *Wildwood (Cape Mdy)--.-..-..---.--- - ¢ 
ee hae * Atlantic City....-.--.----...-------- \ 
Springfield-Holyoke (part) - ion intelieallagnie aio Do. oe dee apes Dadi tiaidpasndvenajensin tate Suis 1006 4 | ‘ 
FE cccdtbscsnchatzbeocetonibeds a ad ilailisncit cn ciecsinindtinnabinngeiatiede uly 195! } 
PEE... .citulincntnckecdgeesnnsabae Seasonally high I I a ee Do. 
unemploy- GGUS ; oc dincitenvenul SO in chain tain wikia i akin gdiutebnitenseniibians Do. 
ment in area, TOMS —iinccoeesaen oe eS Se ee, Do. 
Nantucket-Martha’s Vineyard__.- ..~- Do. Philadelphia (Burlington)-_..........- - + < 
Tie. icc cuieoacoccues EMO RED GUNS mietietetutectenncpes Fe resiskiioesecin dil tiahibinkancint asviintn tiicranpanene 0. 
Martin Sangin alee cinta *Fall River - -..-..-------+------------ ! Wallhauser___.........- Newark. ------_----.------ dept cet eke Do. > an 
Deoektets COG cnnncacntwdtevecetesa= | June 1959. Ra Phillipsburg (Hunterdon, Warren) -._- Do. 
yo Morristown-Dover-...................- Do. ; 
ene a peng rer sitive mapnmnediiin on ee al ela tlieataa laa ig a ~ i 
. Southbridge-W ebster-................. aterson 0. 
CU GO ng nacctctoccaneenssonedon Allentown-Bethlehem (Warren) -_-....- Do. * - 4 
CIE facudstintinnuncastanidiioh cousin | July 1959. Flemington (half of Hunterdon) -...._- Do. ¢ . 
 . sccdencgepeaiinae SM Ghcwcanwnhancwesccususasassessbie New Mexico: 
Michigan: ROOTS - 25a scekes ote WOOMRING TEAR oa seine cose ene. 
NN * Iron Mountain (Dickinson, Iron) -... NID... <cmaieiionitad Gaal Las Vegas (San Miguel).............-- 
Dian aussaneninigdiaee “} SRE TAD Sonn codkcdiveessdes 
Gogebic (Gogebic) ................... New York: 
Broomfield. ........-..- ai F.C | ONT Scintind ontgabaoes 7 ee Beacon < ° 
NE ins been pretation | © SOI... nitstinarendebiditicie deen -utnam), 
Coderbers lt PE EU pnp acbuiptecnonipeienan aaa { aE Oe oe eect *Buffalo (part Of een «a. ~<~-.-.-52- 
OSE SSS 2 a ee ee } SEMIN... comicns o-aieane SES *Buffalo (Niagara, part of Erie) _.___-- — y 
Sc cutnansitip pans --!\* Detroit (Wayne) Og RRR ee Albany-Schenectady-Troy (Albany) - - Do. } 
7 EE OG ij oro SFE + con bn ségeneeeenenns CEU... osoctadsanwise ge, RE Me ES 
DRT cianntcesctnkieuceduct CRIN ME cdeinsvibecetumnbage ° | eae oe September 1959, 4 ‘ 
Griffin......- elie --| *Muskegon (Muskegon) ...-....----- 6 eS ee *Buffalo (part of Erie) -........-...... : 
| Manistee (Manistee).._..- a idisen whine Pienie. ....ccscecconscel ee I eb ietintee ca cn niew } 
Northport (Leelanau) _...........- Soe *Utica-Rome (Herkimer and Oneida) - 
Traverse (Grand Traverse). --......--- I iene wae eae Jamestown-Dunkirk.-............-... July 1959. 
Cea aii ieee nnd) PE FONE dks nctrehocdeens Wellsville (Allegany) ._....-....-..... January 1960. 
Hoffman_.....-.---.---| South Haven (Van Buren)-........--- Olean-Salamanca (Cattargus).._.....- June 1959, ~ é 
ee | October 1959. CN ea eee A } 
| *Sturgis nobak emgccctbigi ad CORTE ASOTTIOE iii ois enn dooscce Do. 
ee on ahidihen Hillsdale Se ven dibdenasblasal eb, ADORE ic cstcoonenee —e ee h ‘ 
ee a | Menominee (Menominee) -...........-- range). 
TR iin ai news poveninathbonh anes Preteen... c.wisevessoe } me * mamta dni (Schenec- | July 1959. 
NRE. ini. mitininneal lle r. .) ! tady). 
Max hrowicz...-- ES 8 |;° Detroit (Wayne)..--..---..--.-.---- aim Ee eS * > © 
NN ES 28 Te } *Monroe (Monroe)................-.- | COD iit ikin ct neiseionencee , 
* Adrian et As See eee | Webiet . .. cicncetesdeee NN ee om ieee a a } 
| *Jackson Ai vasuaiainnsaicaiaius TOV ...accuecnsiconval Albany-Schenectady-Troy (Rensse- Do, 
NN ant | *Detroit (Macomb) a cpadadtiein latent laer). 
*Port Huron (St. Clair)............-- ‘Waa Falls (Warren, 
Caro (Tuscola) _. aii anliiubnathendialalteetes te ashington - 
Sa ‘ *petaett. CSE) oo ncn detdnndtinaien | *Plattsburgh (Clinton) -___- ..| January 1960. : 
Minnesota: | Waterford-Mechanicsville-Stillwater f 
i ili latie bhai | Duluth-Superior (St. Louis)-_........-- | July 1959. . (part of Saratoga). a “a 
a ies eect | Bemidji (Beltrami) ....-.--- Sdestindmenciaie | We OOTCOR cnn haaceneee *New burgh-Middletown- Beacon 
SE cedictioniealipeass ek, Re ee | fe ie 
Mississippi: imgston Ti innperachaesaveasess -” 
Abernethy. ites Sita | West Point (Clay, Chickasaw and — eee Ray RES SON ES’ prem 1959. > 
|} Oktibbeha). OU Ps + satethépedas tacevebnsasesd uly le é 
 rennacdiconmanl Biloxi-Gulfport (Harrison) Columbia | September 1960. — 5 aneitinsnecnenecatemesienil oe her irearieronrintar ty seals + Y 
(Marion). BNET os eden catbulcaiingheiel RN ae EE 
0 — a *Greenville cmaetnniadnéan’ DIE oc cia sjsiceieass + Je aa Sta. cielo Saka bncedsind 
| Clarksdale (Coahoma)...........-.--- pect 6 uinoulinepunpylingeltl — Daiehaleereehilisiehaendnbeigihamnntete ajceaaies 2 
i Cleveland (Bolivar)................... TN catcrasitcilninigunaltineannoel ee eli ae icine teriatind tolaiginicetpaleoinvint 
ee til gg Ms” SMe ea | JOT << pcaccncdéesaiiinn RN CRE So acini ctiine pile eae } 
SO eae | Canton (Madison) _.....-...........- a Sica ohmaimmiatale —— etre SRR Sieh naire executed ™ 
Missouri: RII so. dececiscieies ie ie - 
PN crime omiirawiens | Sringfield (Greene) .........-.--..-..- June 1960. ae Snape tiesaientiecaontel nr onan ieginain-canasnpibn ah htr-apcone dn clans , 
*Joplin (Jasper) pdeenienaee GEE « cccantidibbbinioegs cient dais Uackiarhianaitatinenils 
CIO., chtewsgnancces Hannibal (Marion & Ralls) .......<...| July 1959. BOER < wainnnioutsensaese RMN Soa oe nes snes ntowdneenneunen~ fa = 
re | *Flat River 5 cssticane ieesGioaan ied re en kai nantietitirneinaesbukein 
Cabool (Texas) - - sin catia taiienseddinias Rn centieaysiantia BE stele cdinindcdnannatrapinnindiewadl 
ER ee Wi -_ ing oe (F NG i is benpd demon i Beptember oo. oe oe —— aaah Ie ls ce a cas Y * 
PAM, Bf. cnccasucns: awel Bh, SOREN URAEED oo nig nononvebdananareh | September 1959. ealy 5 ain: erik enaaidemmmntntig ye tieine dhaign abestitenibtinen 
Jones..........-........} *Caruthe i ile (P emiscot).........--- a ; ne > | — a ale aa aaa aE tia Ens 
Cape Girardeau- _---.-------| November, 1959. ROY... 2222 nnn ne BED. .. ocinsncucnmesautequengeuscancens 
ATID, ..cctssecsccnce | Washington (Franklin)... - _.-----4..-} September 1960. ROOD... ..nnn-c-nnnnco—-fuewes a / 
een Marshall (Saline). .........-. a eneupenenta July 1959. ave — SI esis tnisieeedeniepeicle eh caiman tum & e 
*Sedalia (Pettis). DOCNEE s a- nanatesenmintion itt eas cocheteel 
*Versailles (Morgan) Bi ae Powell New York... .-- Gabi onateeed 
I -| St. Joseph (Jackson) -_................} September 1959. NT ic scan etecliniberibaattacl —s (part of Kings) _- Se editaeeneinrd ais 
Sullivan. __..-| Washington (Franklin)...--.--------- | September 1960. Rooney--.-.------------ iene miicbedinn dt duiidiedinndinne nai ee 
Montana: Anderson... ._- are eS &. ——e aeupeieeanainal Rockland. Sik acta naineaiedid Pena tweets ef % 
I a Oe ee ee Santangelo. ...........- SI Onan etal datas wit ented enliven 
sensor PN ee Teller. ... 5 he deseneiaae a ls atenied bt bos 
Roundup (Musselshell) ............-- Wainwright. .........-- | Nassau, Suffolk. ...-................. 
Seabey-Fianville- Waihetel (part of oy goat eeccalis en eepramatcidine Stacdeowig on 
Yaniels). North Carolina: . 
Nebraska: Cunningham..| Beatrice (Gage)._...............--.... OORT ssn vines biackdinitid weer Mount (Nash)--..-..-- i 2 
Blair (Washington) _.................. I I peeccemsnn | July 1960. + 
New Jersey: . , : I io cancinteceptomiaiia *Durham (Durham)..-..-...-.--...--- m 2 
Addonizio_.......-.-..- ROR ost scunieesReeeenenaeada July 1959. Fountain_.._...........] *Kinston (Lenoir) ......-- puseioad x 
Auchincloss...........- ——s ee scgenthenphents’s baci lidenesonildings = way Mount (Edgecombe). Ricmctals | May 1900 
Sar ae eae, | Liat «a i diene Bieictaiaas wmaialih > wie I i 
Trenton sicie'Suasbiahioava Oeebaibtine aan: Do. Oy cntnhabemdow *Asheville (Buncombe). --.-....---.-- “e Ai 
DOE, ccaqwouneesevesas SY CRI . . nicmiiccnskipenenniinscinl September 1960. *Waynesville (Haywood, part of Jack- 
one — adelphia (Camden, Gloucester) -. adie week Pn City (Swain) ‘ , 
>. GREE nncascuncnesesd ‘aterson 59.  eencccanddsissed . . 
SEEN i. encutincuscence Newark... Do. Hendersonvilie.......................- July 1960. . 
Paterson Do. Murphy (Cherokee) .......-..--.----- _ se 
0 RE a Do, Lincolnton (Lincoln).................- 
Frelinghuysen..........| Morristown-Dover............-.-....- Do. *Rockingham-Hamlet.-._.............- 
REE FONE Do. *Fayettevile (Cumberland) -__........-. 
hes eat larson ckilecatadcncaitellingtiog Do. Lumberton (Robeson) Do. +. é 
Galler... 5..chshestnn atin Soi cncndiguicticie cece abi Do. Roxboro (Person) ........--...-------- 
Paterson. ....... ih anivdgittiitinindiisinanitiaes Do. *Mount Airy (Surry)................. 
~ < , 
4 ‘ 
. ~ 
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Earliest_prospec- Earliest prospec- 
Congressman Labor market area tive date of Congressman Labor market area tive date of 
eligibility eligibility 
sorth Carolina—Con, Reset eom. 
Whitsett ccncécuucatas Marion (McDowell) .......--.----..-- Toll_. éindoweeiieesicce IU Tg le eka Tuly 1959. 
*Shelby-Kings Mountain (Cleveland). Van Zandt _......-.---- * Altoona (Blair) ._.....-.. , 
a *Rutherford Forest City.........-..-- ~ *Clearfield-DuBois (part of Centre, 
Chio: " Clearfield). 
TI ons nite tte ele ToleGe the)... kn cceacatebesdcnectue July 1959. Pe aria ieee -.| *Pottsville (part of Carbon) _--.-_-. 
Betts......... —— ee Fostoria (Hancock, | August 1959. Allentown-Bethlehem (Northampton) | Do. 
Lehighton-Palmerton (Carbon, ex- 
Brown nor now A so each in i ln alsin inp allies cept Pottsville) area). 
Cook. shtabula-Conneaut Do. Rhode Island: 
PANGS. ccnhnxcnaneuneenek ee Philadelphia-Dover (Carroll, I as ciapsnc nantes tips *Providence 
Harrison). FORE bh ciciktnvdemeannd FOTO ...ncceuéecitacces 
*Steubenville-Wheeling (W. Va.)--..-- ‘ *Providence 
*East Liverpool-Salem......... South Carolina; Rivers...| Hampton (Hampton)-............... me 
Hendera00 .. onnssseunised< CeO nd acccciaebentnnee fine Tennessee: 
Marthe... nunadéiencuenndaggntecennon June 1959. WS 2s cio tanckide *Knoxville (Anderson, Blount, Knox) 
TAGGIN iin necvccenannninducinansot August 1959. *La Follette-Jellico-Tazewell (Camp- 
Woodsfield (Monroe) - ........---.-.-- bell. 
TMA sccts tavcdatusia Toledo (part of Wood). .........------ July 1959. eT ...--| September 1960, 
MOC .csenwiscniwescen *Athens-Logan-Nelsonville.........--- Frazier, Junior........- PUI ah cncheeenacinnnanwte 
*Portsmouth-Chillicothe (Jackson) -...|* Tracey City (Grundy)-.............--- 
*Huntington-Ashland, W. Va.-Ky.- EN cnrenas iy Lewisburg (Marshall)_............-... 
Ohio (Lawrence). Murfreesboro (Rutherford) -............ 
*Pt. Pleasant-Gallipolis, W. Va.-Ohio Shelbyville (Bedford) .........-.....- 
(Gallia, Meigs). TE vnncununnoigiietes *Bristol-Johnson City Kingsport. ....- 
TRCORE cn cccncesasanshe *Portsmouth-Chillicothe (Pike, Ross, Texas: 
Sciota). DONEME . . 5. otcnasedelicn Beaumont-Port Arthur. ...........-..| July 1959 
Batavia - Georgetown - West Union | June 1959. GR is ni dechcn nena Dublin (Comanche and Erath)-......- 
(Adams, Brown, Clermont). 3 Oa TENG <5 nn anit eusmadentiirta nonin 
Oklahoma: OO REA *Texarkana (Bowie) ......------------ 
DIB Eco unenneccussonen Poteau (LeF lore)... ...--------------- TE coun acknedelena iy OS. eee bind es 
* Ardmore (Carter). ..------....------ isis <sdenewvneane CORE I iiciccds catnnencccen Do. 
* McAlester (Pittsburg) -..------------ Karnes City (Karnes).......-.......-. 
Edmonson.........-.--- * Okmulgee-Henryetta (Okmulgee) - -- Utah: Dixon.............]| Price (Carbon and Emery)....-..-.-- 
BION nc cccccmasedwataied Shawnee (Pottawatomie) -.......----- Vermont: Meyer..-.....-- BOIS 5d dcindiidon gausaunet etic 
Oregon: BUtRIOE, cota becktetunccannnn ..| July 1960 
Norblad....... ottthnens * McMinnville (Yamhill).........---- Brattleboro (part-of Windham) - - 
* St. Helens (Columbia) -~.......-..--- ‘ St. Johnsbury (part of Caledonia, 
Tillamook (Tillamook)-.....-.--------- Do, Essex, Orleans, and Washington). 
Toledo (Lincoln) .........------------) February 1960. Virginia: 
* Astoria (Clatsop) .............-2.-<-s RICK A Sinicncdswdocee Suffolk and Nansemond..-............| December 1959, 
Pettth. snescsccccuanaged * Gold Beach (Curry) -...------.------- Downing... ....-. aodebil Hampton-Newport News-.........-.- | September 1960. 
Grants Pass (Josephine) --......------- August 1959, Accomack and Northampton February 1960. 
VOR ke sccennctacses Hood River (Hood River).......-.---- Do. RO x. 6 cinconctnees Winchester (Clarke, Frederick, and | January 1960. 
Pennsylvania: , city of Winchester). 
WATSE Fecccccesciwscund Philadelphia ecouabie ade tetniece ach neeiee July 1959. Covington-Clifton Forge (Bath)......| February 1960. 
Daiissessccccsc<seo — Bloomsburg (part of Colum- a CA i i ii av Eeswinidenate ce Do. 
ia). Richlands-Bluefield (Buchanan, Dick- | November 1959, 
opt Haven (Clinton)........-..--.- enson, Russell, Tazewell). 
*Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel *Big Stone Gap-Appalachia (Lee, 
(Montour, part of Columbia). Wise). 
*Williamsport (Lycoming) ..........-.. *Bristol-Johnson City-Kingsport, 
*Sayre-Athens-Towanda (Bradford)... Tenn. (Washington.County, Va.). 
DYTUA. ncccccustesocaste PREGARBRA, 2... cnvciqccenndsncspocsces Do. POR siiceieccc ccuscaniies Covington-Clifton Forge (Alleghany, | February 1960. 
Clark cg hdl hao leamehddh eaaaniaes *Pittsburgh (Beaver) ...............-- Botetourt (district of Fincastle), in- 
ee nhc ee heb nwoanedet dependent city of Clifton Forge and 
gn EAE ER Covington). 
= hipinceesiataaliaiemmase sal Pao tdi apd nicin ahieammanek P *Radford-Pulaski (Floyd, Montgom- 
OUP. ctcquesensosunse Allentown Bethlehem (Lehigh) .....-- Do. ery). 
Philadelphia (Bucks) --........-....--- Do. OED 6 .nscisguasctedudobnanedns --} September 1959. 
DOM cc ccnatnidenten dn Philadelphia (Chester) ..........-.--.- Do. elt. a. wewnsapielied *Radford-Pulaski (Wythe) -...-....--- 
TRE. 2nd intense teen I i hig ot og OVE inci aah eclntin *Carroll and Grayson............---.- 
Fee ccccuncncttausen “Pottsville (Schuylkill) - <<.....-...-.- Washington: 
*Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel | gReth....ncascascdubuste NR a i, cacnatebiiacucnae Sian 
: (Northumberland). WERE. 6 tcnaccniincunnainl SENN « .nsicnananetnmuninabittiowntins 
St. Marys (Cameron). -..........-.--- September 1960. *Olympia-. actidaaiatennaes 
W086. cictectnccligamacn *Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton (Luzerne) ...- MOOS | cintaneivnbiadinns Ellensburg (Kittitas) Bic batiaemerced 
Pelt. cc iebntbicnsnese OPIN Sia. cue ceitcon odishedimaa PRE sani iw accabadie I is bn cccdqusiihibsaatinnsecase June 1959 
GOVI. c.coscnsovcccever *Clearfield-DuBois inert of Jefferson) . TT TIINOTN :  ccninhaticeindnn UIE 5 cn Seeding alteoccscde July 1959. 
* Oil City-Franklin-Titusville (Forest, Westhe iieciiccosen RINE cn ccncydtbawivetdeyekatye: 
Venango). Oa etic Adriana tcndonnaous 
St. Marge Kenperiiiee GR svscdeba ce June 19690, OR WU én. thpneteh babeibeadsenane 
Clarion (Clarion) . «<<. .-cccces cocncs CPOE Rs ks wamnkis comqussasendcs 
Bradford (McKean)...........--... ...| November 1960. Friday Harbor (San Juan). ........--- April 1960 
. West Virginia: 
} hiladelphia_...------.--------------- July 1959, WEG scale so nntdownaine Richwood (Nicholas)_................- 
CP gi a iskintnddimtecpoctebns *Charleston. (Fayette)_...........-..-- 
CR Te ee a. ea aed *Clarksburg (Harrison) - . - -... se neiae 
*Oil City-Franklin-Titusville (part of Parkersburg (Calhoun, Ritchie, Wirt)|. July 199. 
Crawford). Dy en *Logan Lincoln) ._.......- 
Meadville (part of Crawford) .. November 1960. *Point Pleasant-Gallipolis (Jackson, 
Fei ccs ctnedontie Philadelphia (Montgomery) . July 1959, Mason, Putnam), 
OR coo cotsttisnabhien Philadelphia Do. 3 *Huntington-Ashland (Cabell, 
Moorehead........--.-- SPIN ca: wtilinctcnmn inate natinnpinns Wayne). a 
Morgan..... FS soapspitoe’ .--| *Uniontown-Connellsville (Fayette). Parkersburg (Pleasnats, Wood) -. Do, 
*Pittsburgh (Washington). ........... Wane two ka aie *Ronceverte-W hite Sulphur Springs 
Mumma..... ainesuistens -..-| *Lewistown (Juniata)....2........_..- (Greenbriar, Monroe). 
Harrisburg ( umberland and Dauphin) Tuly 1960, *Welch (McDowell) --......-...------ 
Wit castes POT oo ss cdnoconksn cad iaccsesen July 1959. *Bluefield (Mercer) - -- < 
PROG. -nncccacwscins --| Forest City-Montrose (eusquehamna). P teeny ih raga I 
*Scranton (Lackawanna).............. Moore, Junior........-- Grafton (Tayl i 
QS ET << preqecmawen een] Te dh heh bendhin-ciimbblicng «tibtukibition *Fairmont (Marion) - - - . 
Haws (Cumberland and Dau- | July 1960. se (W. Va,)-Steubenville, 
0. 
Gottysburg Atame) 7 SOS Caan wall Ci éogscsacue *Beckley (Raleigh) ....-.....--.------- 
Saylor........----------| *Johnstown (Cambria).......... ieheed *Logan (Logan, part of Boone) ........ 
Indiana (Indiana)..................... September 1960. Staggers....-.-.---.. ---| Elkins (Randolph) .......--..--------- 
Kittanning-Ford City (Armstrong)... Do. Martinsburg -_......-....------------- Do. 
Man sca cians *Johnstown (Somerset) ..............- *Morgantown.......-...-------------- 
*Lewistown (Mifflin)..............-... Marlinton (Pocahontas) -.........--.- 
*Sunbury-Shamokin-Mt,. Carmel *Cumberland (Mineral) ...........-.-- 
(Snyder, Union). Wisconsin: 
Chambersburg-Waynesboro (Frank- Do, Bea con cncenacugese Sturgeon Bay (Door)-........--------- 
lin, Fulton), FARM: sdedsiewaodapadncd *Beloit.....---.2.--eenes-eceeeeneeeeee 
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W isconsin—Con., Wisconsin—Con, | 
Nn i niece Eau Claire-Chippewa Falls (Chip- | March 1960, Beth Pe. ao Sic cca cts I olga lanes Sebi ebaeehese October 1959, 
pewa and Eau Claire Counties). Chilton (Calumet) ......-......,..--.- 
I icine Antigo (Langlade) - ..................- 5 . Withrow Scntcetec EE. oS Linon hice ‘ ° 
Stevens Point (Portage) _.............. | Mauston (Juneat)--_..-.--- whe 
ee Duluth-Superior (Dougias).--.........} July 1959. Wyoming: Thomson.-.-.. Kemmerer (part of Lincoln 
Rhinelander (Oneida) _..............-- Sheridan (Sheridan) __...............- 
' 
Note.—Eligibility date for most very small areas of substantial labor surplus not ascertainable due to lack of data, 


The Fine Print on the Ballot Requires 
Business’ Concern With Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


" HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent months there has been 
an increasing awareness on the part of 
businessmen as well as other citizens 
that they must participate actively in 
political affairs including precinct poli- 
tics if we are to preserve a truly re- 
sponsive form of government. 

While I have a special interest in the 
Republican Party as chairman of the 
National Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee, I believe that every citizen should 
be active in the party of his choice, and 
I know that both parties will benefit from 
a better understanding on the part of 
informed, participating citizens of the 
problems which confront us as legis- 
lators. 

On May 28, Mr. George M. Humphrey, 
the former Secretary of the Treasury, 
who is now chairman of the National 
Steel Corp., delivered an address before 
the 67th general meeting of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute in New 
York entitled “The Fine Print on the 
Ballot Requires Business’ Concern With 
Politics.” Mr. Humphrey said: 

Businessmen. should be actively pro- 
moting the national interests in freedom of 
choice, in sound fiscal policies and sound 
monetary policy in both parties. The im- 
portance to the strength of this Nation of a 
healthy climate for business is far too great 
to be the policy prerogative of only one major 
political party. 


He also said: 

Political activity must not be shunned and 
left only to others. It must engage the high 
purpose of every patriotic citizen. It is the 
mechanism through which the great priv- 
ileges of our precious freedoms are made to 
function. It’s worthy of your best efforts 
and a lot of your time. If you will put 
the same effort into getting as good represen- 
tation in politics, not only in your own area 
but for the Nation as a whole, as you have 
in your own business, the problems will be 
few. You and your whole organization must 
learn that in this day and age, the fine print 
on the ballot requires that you must get ac- 
tive in politics if you want to stay active in 
business. 


_ ‘These statements are characteristic of 
Mr. Humphrey. His comments included 
some penetrating observations concern- 


ing our present fiscal problems, and he 
also reviewed a few of the misconcep- 
tions regarding. so-called administered 
prices which have confused some eco- 
nomists in their understanding of com- 
petitive forces in today’s economy to 
wit: 

Politically determined costs can price you 
out of your better markets. Politically de- 


termined regulations can restrict your ex-» 


ports and increase competitive imports 
against you. Bills are right now being 
urged in Congress that affect both your wage 
and pricing policies. 

Wages are an important item of costs, 
which are more and more in competition 
with wages abroad. We no longer operate 
or sell in a vacuum. If any of our costs be- 
come noncompetitive, it will simply mean 
moving jobs from Pittsburgh, Cleveland, De- 
troit, and Chicago and other areas here at 
home, to Britain, Germany, other European 
centers, and even Russia. They will work 
and produce the goods, and we will have less 
business and fewer jobs. 


Since I had the opportunity of work- 
ing closely with Mr. Humphrey during 
his period of service as Secretary of the 
Treasury, I found this statment of great 
interest. Under the unanimous consent 
of my colleagues, I include the full text 
of the address at this point in my re- 
marks: 


THe FINE PRINT ON THE BALLOT REQUIRES 
BUSINESS’ CONCERN WITH POLITICS 


(By George M. Humphrey, chairman, Na- 
tional Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


Most of us have learned that when a docu- 
ment is handed to us for signature, it is wise 
to turn it over before signing and read the 
fine print on the back, which usually carries 
the real tough obliagtions and conditions. 

The ballot is the most prized possession of 
citizenship in this country. It’s our cher- 
ished evidence of the freedom of choice that 
we all hold so dear and that generations of 
Americans have fought and died to preserve. 

But how many of us have thought to read 
the fine print on the back? How many of 
us appreciate the obligations, the responsi- 
bilities, this great privilege carries with it, 
if its benefits are to endure? 

Of course, in a literal sense, there is no 
fine print on the back of the ballot. But in 
an absolutely real semse, a great deal of very 
important—and very fine—print is involved. 
This is found, not on the back of the ballot, 
but in the whole use and tradition of repre- 
sentative government as we have developed it 
in this country. The very word representa- 
tive means that we elect people to represent 
us in our local, State, and Federal govern- 
ments, and these people that we elect have 
tremendous power over our lives through the 
legislative and the executive branches-of our 
system of government. 


Our form of government is the best, the 
most effective, and the most equitable form 
of government ever devised. But our kind 
of government can only be the best kind of 


government if it is intelliegntly used by in- 
formed people determined to have the best 
government on earth. We must always re- 
member, we must never forget, that a good 
form of government does not guarantee good 
government. You only get good government 
by using a good system vigorously and in- 
telligently. 

One of the most important things for us 
to preserve, defend, and improve through the 
exercise of our kind of government is our 
system of free economic choice—our free 
competitive enterprise system—and this, in 
practical form is our business system. It is 
our free business system that produces the 
jobs that make the goods and the wages 
and income by which we have gained the 
most satisfactory standard of living in man’s 
history. It is from these jobs and goods and 
incomes—and only from these—that we draw 
the taxes to support our Government, to de- 
fend our Nation, to educate ourselves, and to 
provide us with pur roads, harbors, social 
security and employment benefits, and to 
achieve the military and economic objectives 
of our foreign policy. It is from the jobs and 
goods and incomes of our free business sys- 
tem that we siphon off the wealth that sup- 
ports our churches, our art and literature 
and music, our great private universities, 
our health and recreational facilities, and the 
entire material fabric of our cultural and 
spiritual life. 

Business has been in the political doghouse 
in this country long enough. It is shot at 
from every quarter. I’m proud to be a busi- 
nessman. Almost every material benefit we 
have is created by business, and it’s time 
every American businessman takes his proper 
place in leadership toward sound govern- 
mental objectives and fulfills his political 
duties and obligations. 

When we use the ballot, ‘the fine print 
gives the political officeholder a power of at- 
torney much more extensive and effective 
than any power of attorney you grant in the 
course of business, to improve and strength- 
en, or to warp, to hobble, and even to de- 
stroy our system of free economic choice. 

This is a power of attorney to alter our 
lives in every way, because it is a power of 
attorney over our free competitive enterprise 
system, our freedom of economic choice. 

The business has the right, and not only 
the right, but the duty, to use his citizen's 
responsibilities in our system of government 
to see to it that the people we elect are 
people who understand and appreciate our 
freedoms, who will use the power of attor- 
ney, and all the fine print provisions that go 
with it, to preserve and defend and improve 
free enterprise. This is why the business- 
man should be actively engaged in politics, 
and it is the way he should be engaged in 
poiltics. He has no more right than has 
anyone else to try to impose his personal 
business interests upon government. But 
the businessman has every right to defend 
through the ballot our climate of economic 
freedom and our free competitive business 
system, 

And yet, how many of us really take the 
time to know and evaluate the capacity, 
intelligence and ideals of the representatives 
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to whom we assign such power over our- 
selves? 

Worse yet, how many of us truly work to 
assure Ourselves that our choice will not only 
be elected by the majority of voters in our 
area, but will also be assured of the support 
of a like-minded majority of the entire group 
in the Congress, the legislature, etc. 

Why is this so important? What are some 
of the powers you have signed away? How 
vitally can this power of attorney with the 
fine print in it actually affect your personal 
lives and affairs? 

Take for instance just one thing: Taxes. 
Taxes are inseparably tied to government 
spending, balanced or deficit budgets and 
the national debt. All these taken together 
add up to our Government’s fiscal responsi- 
bility, to inflationary pressures, to sound or 
fiat money, and to the entire economic cli- 
mate in which you are trying to run a 
business and work and live. 

Taxes and Government spending are in- 
separable. Spending must be followed in 
equal amount by taxes, sooner or later, in- 
evitably, if our country is to remain solvent 
and if our precious freedoms are to survive. 
The great preponderance of our taxes come 
from earnings of business, earnings from jobs 
in business, and earnings from those who 
serve in one way or another business and the 
people in business’ jobs. Good profits and 
good personal earnings and wages are the 
foundation for the support of our Govern- 
ment and everything it does. Where would 
we be in America without good earnings in 
business and jobs? 

There are many ways in which this money 
collected in taxes is spent. By far the great- 
est amount of money spent in Government 
operations is for the military security of our 
our country. I have always believed that 
this country should and can well afford to 
spend whatever may be required to provide 
@ powerful posture of defense, adequate, to- 
gether with the strength of our allies, to so 
obviously overpower the aggression of any 
group in the world that their mere thought 
of military aggression will be emphatically 
deterred. 

But I have never believed that the pursuit 
of this objective should be permitted to be- 
come a cloak to cover extravagant or waste- 
ful spending. We must not confuse mere 
spending with improved defense. 

We must realize that to the extent our 
defense spending involves unnecessary dupli- 
cation in programs, weapons or research, or 
excessive maintenance of outmoded methods, 
equipment or personnel, we damage ourselves 
not only in terms of money, but what is more 
critical, in terms of defense. 

There are hard decisions to be made be- 
tween what is really necessary and what is 
merely desirable, what is enough but not 
too much, Someone must weigh and reach 
a balance that will be abundantly adequate 
for the present while avoiding excesses that 
would jeopardize the future. Some one 
must make the final decision as to what is 
appropriate for the time. 

Fortunately for America, for you and for 
me, we have now in charge a man trained 
in military science, the greatest winning 
military leader of the greatest military con- 
flict of all time, who also has the balance of 
a comprehension of sound economic neces- 
sity and an overwhelming devotion to the 
maintenance of our free competitive way of 
life, Dwight D. Eisenhower, the President of 
the United States. There is no one in this 
world who has an equally broad background 
of training and experience. 

President Eisenhower deserves your active, 
full support, the support of everyone, re- 
gardless of party, in keeping within the 
limits of Government spending that he has 
set in his budget, now pending before the 
Congress. Are you doing all you can to 
help? 
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Why is a balanced budget so important? 
It is important because the budget involves 
all the activities of your Federal Government, 
and its balance or lack of balance is funda- 
mental to the fiscal responsibility or lack of 
responsibility of our Government. If the 
Government does not give the right, the re- 
sponsible and creative lead, who will? And 
if the budget isn’t balanced in times like 
these, when will it ever be balanced? Fiscal 
responsibility by our Government now is 
essential to fostering the confidence of our 
people and the rest of the world in our belief 
in the importance of sound fiscal manage- 
ment. It will reinforce continued confidence 
of our people and the rest of the world in 
the obligations of our Government, in the 
dependability of the dollar, and be a firm 
indication. to the whole world that we prac- 
tice what we preach. 

These are national interests, not party in- 
terests. Businessmen should be actively 
promoting the national interests in freedom 
of choice, in sound fiscal policies and sound 
monetary policy in both parties. The im- 
portance to the strength of this Nation of a 
healthy climate for business is far too great 
to be the policy prerogative of only one ma- 
jor political party. 

It is business that must mobilize the sav- 
ings and direct the expansion by which we 
provide jobs for those already in the labor 
force and for approximately a million new 
people who seek new jobs every year. It is 
business that must seek, find, and put to 
work through the savings it makes and the 
savings it mobilizes, the new production 
methods that increase our productivity— 
and it is only from increasing productivity 
that we can raise our standard of living 
while at the same time paying our increasing 
social costs and paying the bill for adequate 
defense. 

Everything we do through government, as 
private persons or as communities, as 
States, or as a nation, must be paid for by 
the taxes that our free ecnomy provides. 

Taxes take, as you well know, from a mini- 
mum of one-fifth to a maximum of 87 per- 
cent overall of your personal taxable income. 
How seriously this will adversely affect our 
treasured opportunity in America and in- 
centive and the vigor of future generations, 
only time will tell. 

Your business is told by virtue of the fine 
print on the ballot that the political office- 
holders can more wisely spend more of your 
corporate earnings than youcan. So you are 
left with less than half of your company’s 
earnings with which to meet its obligations 
to its stockholders, to pay your investors for 
the tools their money bought, to buy new 
tools as the old become obsolete and must be 
replaced at much higher cost, to say nothing 
of the need for buying more tools to make 
more jobs for the growing population and to 
meet your customers’ requirements for ex- 
panded production. 

This all raises serious questions as to how, 
as time goes on, we are going to keep our 
business competitive with costs in foreign 
lands, which are engaged, with our tax help, 
in rapid modernization, improvement, and 
expansion. How are we going to tool up for 
continually more and better jobs? How can 
we keep unemployment from increasing as 
the population grows? And above all, how 
can individual productivity go higher and 
higher so that this country can pay our high 
wages and still make more and better jobs 
to produce better and cheaper goods to in- 
crease our scale of living? 

These taxes can only be reduced if Gov- 
ernment. spending is relatively reduced. 
There is no other alternative. 

These high tax rates, together with the 
high and increasing costs of defense, raise 
the most serious questions whether we can 
longer afford some of the governmental ex- 
travagances to which we are growing accus- 
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tomed. During the last 4 years, our spend- 
ing for our most important military security 
has increased only 134% percent, while Gov- 
ernment spending for the rest of the budget 
has increased over 45 percent, or more than 
$2,700 million a year. While the cold war 
continues and we must spend so much tax 
money for our security, can we afford to also 
pay out such vast sums for so many of these 
other desirable but less essential expendi- 
tures? 

Consider only a few examples: 

Can we continue to pay out large sums for 
veterans for medical care that is in no way 
connected with: any military service dis- 
ability whatsoever? 

Can we afford indiscriminate dupulications 
in our welfare outlays in addition to the 
growing adequacy of our social security 
system? 

Can we, to take a most painful example, 
afford to go on paying out many billions 
of dollars a year in agricultural programs 
that distort the economy while they raise 
the cost of food for everyone? 

Now mark this. For fiscal year 1959 we 
will raise about $6 billion in Federal taxes 
from all surtax rates higher than the 20 
percent basic rate. Our outlays for agricul- 
tural subsidies of one kind or another will 
eat up over $7,250 million during the same 
period—over $5,250 million being for price 
supports alone. In other words, agricultural 
programs take all the surtaxes paid by all 
the individuals above the basic 20 percent 
rate, and then some, and five-sixths of the 
outlay is for price supports for farm 
products. 

The irony of this is that so little has 
been finally accomplished, but at least it 
has added eloquent evidence why we must 
not have any governmental experimenting 
in price fixing in the steel business as some 
have suggested. 

There are many more examples that 
require the most serious consideration. 

The American businessman must person- 
ally take a far greater, more active part in 
politics. The largest items in your cost 
sheet are fixed for you by political decree. 
Politically determined costs can price you 
out of your better markets. Politically de- 
termined regulations can restrict your ex- 
ports and increase competitive imports 
against you. Bills are right now being 
urged in Congress that affect both your wage 
and pricing policies. 

Wages are an important item of costs, 
which are more and more in competition 
with wages abroad. We no longer operate 
or sell in a vacuum. If any of our costs 
become noncompetitive, it will simply mean 
moving jobs from Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit, and Chicago and other areas here 
at home, to Britain, Germany, other Euro- 
pean centers, and even Russia. They will 
work and produce the goods, and we will 
have less business and fewer jobs. 

Both wages and prices are subject to com- 
petitive limitations that will eventually con- 
trol them, no matter how powerful a union 
may seem to be or what the price levels in an 
industry may be for a limited time. 

Both labor and business can price them- 
selves out of the market with distressing re- 
sults—labor with a high rate and no job, 
and business with a high price and no sale, 
but equally destructive to both. However, 
in all cases, the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment should only. be to prevent monop- 
Olistic, restrictive, or compulsory practices 
by either, or by the Government itself, to 
the detriment of the public, or eventually the 
whole free system will be destroyed. Short 
of interference, the system is self-correcting 
and self-policing for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. 

For instance, the theory is being advanced 
that if only a few producers make and sell a 
large proportion of the total of any article, 
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that may prevent its pricing from being 
highly competitive. It is true that only a few 
makers are thus in competition with each 
other, no matter how bitter may be their 
battle for competitive position among them- 
selves, but that does not make for so-called 
administered pricing. That tells only part 
of the story. A new automobile is in com- 
petition not only with all other makes of 
latest model but with all other older models 
owned by millions of our people who peri- 
odically have their own cars for trade or sale. 
If the price and quality and all the other 
attributes of pricing are not sufficient to in- 
duce the buyer to buy the new car, no sale is 
made. But again, that’s only a part of what 
must be considered in pricing. An automo- 
bile is not only in competition with all other 
automobiles, but also with a refrigerator, a 
television, new furniture, or an addition to 
the house, or even a new house. It competes 
with the whole scale of current living, down 
to whether the family buys extra new clothes 
or even a sirloin steak instead of a ham- 
burger. 

The new car must be highly appealing and 
attractively priced for the family to take on 
the extra cost of added monthly payments 
and sacrifice the new furniture, the TV, and 
refrigerator or even fewer clothes or cheaper 
meals to do it. 

Other competition limiting prices which is 
increasingly important in our world of tech- 
nological advance is the competition of old 
with new or improved materials. Steel com- 
petes with aluminum, concrete, wood, glass, 
and plastics. Cotton competes with syn- 
thetics and the synthetics with one another 
and with paper, wool, and silk. Paper com- 
petes with plastics, glass, and steel for con- 
tainers and other items, and so on and on. 
This kind of competition is nearly endless 
and it is more important every day. 

The idea that a few people can administer 
prices in a vacuum for the American people 
with their great range of full freedom of 
choice is purest imaginative theory. 

As long as their full freedom of choice is 
preserved to the American people and not 
restricted or arbitrarily curtailed, the grow- 
ing strength and greater service from our 
whole competitive economic machine is as- 
sured. No governmental bureaus, commit- 
tees, or controls can begin to be so effective. 

Public acceptance or rejection in a free 
market is the most potent influence in the 
world. 

These are just a few of the many reasons 
why political activities, not once in 4 years, 
but day in and day out, must be made a large 
and important part of your daily business 
burden. It’s not enough to occasionally issue 
wise pronouncements or full-page ads. Po- 
litical decisions begin right in the precincts 
with the election of good people all along the 
line and they ultimately become the power- 
ful voices that so vitally affect your future. 
Your own younger employees must be en- 
couraged by you to take a more active part 
in politics in their own areas, and they will 
if they know the boss approves and is work- 
ing at it himself. 

You are being challenged by highly organ- 
ized groups that are strenuously and seriously 
‘devoting themselves to the political task. 
They already have a good start. Highly or- 
ganized, well funded labor groups are hard 
at work, seemingly without full realization 
of the disastrous consequences to themselves 
of failing to heed the ‘simplest principles of 
competition. Theorists, high-minded, if you 
will, but wholly impractical, are filling news- 
paper columns, writing books and making 
speeches, with no practical experience and 
mever having created a single job or met a 
payroll in their lives. 

There are other powerful groups with a 
vested interest in high governmental spend- 
ing, without regard for budgetary conse- 
quences or deficits or debts. All these and 
many more are busy now. 
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If you believe in our system of free com- 
petitive way of life, in the lasting power 
of sound economics, in the freedom of the 
individual to an opportunity to rise to any 
heights that his own merit, intelligence and 
hard work will take him, if you believe in a 
sound and solvent America that can meet 
Khrushchev's challenge to a war of produc- 
tion and trade as well as of military force, 
then it’s time for you to put politics high on 
your active list, bend your back, and put 
hours of thought and effort on the job. 

The sound, constructive things to do must 
be explained to all our people. It is en- 
tirely proper for business executives to in- 
form their employees and stockholders at 
corporate expense where their best interests 
lie. It is not a violation of law to do So. 
The dangers must be pointed out to your 
stockholders and to your organization, to 
your own employees. Their broad under- 
standing will be a mighty force. They must 
understand that poor business means poor 
jobs, that good business means good jobs, 
and that higher pay and better goods at 
lower cost come only from greater produc- 
tivity and volume of sales. They must real- 
ize that our money is the medium of ex- 
changé which forms the basis of trade, and 
that if sound money deteriorates, it is de- 
structive of trade and reduces jobs. They 
must be convinced that their best interests 
and good business are one and the same, 
and inseparable. They must know what. 
national policies hurt business and there- 
fore hurt them, and what are helpful to 
both. With this foundation firmly laid, you 
and they must be active in politics. 

Political activity must not be shunned 
and left only to others. It must engage 
the high purpose of every patriotic citizen. 
It is the mechanism through which the 
great privileges of our precious freedoms are 
made to function. It’s worthy of your best 
efforts and a lot of your time. If you will 
put the same efiort into getting as good rep- 
resentation in politics, not only in your 
own area but for the Nation as a whole, as 
you have in your own business, the prob- 
lems will be few. You and your whole or- 
ganization must learn that in this day and 
age the fine print on the ballot requires 
that you must get active in politics if you 
want to stay active in business. 





Audit Reports of the Federal Reserve 
System—Extravagant and Improper 
Uses of Public Fands—Other Deficien- 
cies in Federal Reserve Bank Manage- 
ment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday I made public a report—a fairly 
short report considering the nature and 
volume of the subject matter—based on 
my review of the audit reports of the 
Federal Reserve banks for the year 
1957. I would like to insert that report 
in the Recorp herewith. I believe that 
the introductory remarks will make it 
explanatory 

Previously I made a much longer and 
more thorough review of the operations 
of the Federal Reserve banks, giving 
a review of the audit reports for 1956 
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and several earlier years. That report 
is to be found in my testimony before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the House of Representatives, 85th 
Congress, 2d session, on S. 145 and H.R. 
7026, hearings, part 2. My testimony 
begins at page 1535 of the hearings, and 
the specific review of the audit reports 
begins at page 1560. 








Backfire in the War Against Insects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the need for funds to finance 
the large scale testing of pesticides is still 
urgent. Chemical sprays are among the 
most useful tools that man has developed 
to assist him in his fight against diseases 
and pests, but they can also be among 
the most dangerous if they are not used 
with an adequate knowledge of their 
results. 

The new insecticides kill birds, fish, 
and animals along with insects of all 
kinds. Dr. George J. Wallace, eminent 
zoologist, has advised that— 

The current widespread program poses the 
greatest threat that animal life in North 
America has ever faced—worse than de- 
forestation, worse than illegal shooting, 
worse than drainage, drought, oil pollution; 
possibly worse than all these decimating fac- 
tors combined. 


Dr. Wallace offers this prophecy: 

‘If this and other pest-eradication pro- 
grams are carried out as now projected, we 
shall have been witnesses, within a single 
decade, to a greater extermination of animal 
life than in all the previous years of man’s 
history on earth. 


I include at this point as part of my 
remarks an article by Robert S. Strother 
which was carried in the Reader’s Digest 
of June 1959. It is one of the most in- 
teresting, informative articles on this 
subject it has been my pleasure to read: 

[From the Reader’s Digest, June 1959} 

BACKFIRE IN THE War AGAINST INSECTS 

(By Robert S. Strother) 

The United States is engaged in an in- 
tensive war against destructive insects. The 
weapons employed are powerful and wide- 
spread, and so is the controversy they have 
engendered. Billions of pounds of poisons 
were broadcast over 100 million acres of 
cropland and forest. More billions of pounds 
are being spread across the Nation this 
year—against spruce budworm in northern 
forests, grasshoppers in 9 million acres of 
wheatland in the Midwest, white fringed 
beetle in the Southeast; against sand flies, 
gnats, Japanese beetles, corn borers and gyp- 
sy months. The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is only one of the large-scale users of 
insecticides. State, county, and even local 
groups also employ them, sometimes in co- 
operation with USDA, sometimes alone. 

The new insecticides, often used as mas- 
sive sprays from planes, kill birds, fish, and 
animals along with insects of all kinds, good 
as well as bad. The costs of the campaigns 
in money, destruction of wildlife, and possi- 
ble harm to human health are not ade- 
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quately known. The need for them is 
hotly challenged and hotly defended. 

Says Dr. George J. Wallace, Michigan State 
University zoologist, “The current widespread 
program poses the greatest threat that ani- 
mal life in North America has ever faced— 
worse than deforestation, worse than illegal 
shooting, worse than drainage, drought, oil 
pollution; possibly worse than all these dec- 
imating factors combined.” 

The USDA points to the eradication of the 
Mediterranean fruit fly in Florida as an ex- 
ample of what spray programs can accom- 
plish. It also cites thousands of letters from 
grateful farmers all over the country. “‘Bene- 
fits to agriculture and the public,” says 
USDA, “far outweigh damages that have 
occurred. Claims of wildlife destruction are 
greatly overstated.” 

Nobody knows for certain just how much 
damage is done, but there have been indi- 
cations. In Florida, when a 2,000-acre tidal 
marsh was treated with dieldrin for sandfly 
larvae, a biologist was on hand. His report: 
“The fish kill was substantially complete. 
The immediate overall kill was 20 to 30 tons 
of fish, or about 1,175,000 fish, of at least 30 
species. The larger game and food fish 
succumbed most rapidly. Then crabs de- 
voured them; next day the crabs themselves 
were dead.’ 

Large numbers of dead and dying birds— 
mostly robins—were found on the campus 
of Michigan State University in the spring 
of 1955. Indications were that death was 
due to insecticide poisoning, and subsequent 
investigation disclosed the chain of events. 
In the previous year, campus elms had been 
sprayed against bark beetles, carriers of the 
fungus which causes Dutch elm disease. 
Earthworms eatihg the leaf litter accumu- 
lated DDT in their viscera. When spring 
came and the worms emerged from the 
thawed ground, the robins ate the worms 
and died. 

The annual elm spraying was continued. 
Its effect on reproduction among surviving 
robins was startling. In the spring of 1957 
zoologists searched the 185-acre north cam- 
pus for nests. Only six were found. Of 
these, five produced no young and the fate 
of the sixth was undetermined. Late in June 
a 3-day search for young robins found only 
one—all this in an area that in 1954 had 
produced, on the basis of sampling counts, 
at least 370 young robins. 

The first public outcry against massive 
spraying arose in 1957 during the USDA 
campaign against the gypsy moth in south- 
ern New York. Planes flew over at low levels, 
discharging a fog of DDT-impregnated kero- 
sene on 3 million acres, including densely 
populated communities in Westchester 
County and on Long Island. Commuters 
awaiting their trains were sprayed, as were 
dairy farms, ponds, vegetable gardens, and 
children, some of them three times. 

Tempers flared, and 14 citizens charging 
careless use and official arrogance went into 
Federal court demanding an injunction 
against aerial spraying. After an extended 
hearing their application was denied. 

Another and- louder outcry was in the 
making. According to reports, 27 million 
acres in 9 Southern States from eastern 
Texas to South Carolina were teeming with 
South American fire ants. These quarter- 
inch-long ants, it was said, had captured 
much of the South’s best farmland and were 
eating their way north and west, sucking 
plant juices, killing young wildlife, and 
swarming in vicious assault on men in the 
fields. Their onslaught, if unchecked, might 
not stop short of California and Canada. 

To combat the menace Congress voted an 
emergency appropriation of $2,400,000 for 
USDA. Plant pest control crews, without 
prior field testing, started an aerial broad- 
cast of heptachlor, a powerful chlorinated 
hydrocarbon of the DDT family. They 
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treated 700,000 acres before the appropriation 
ran out. The USDA now has asked Congress 
for another $2,400,000 for the second step in 
a long-range poisoning program. Does the 
firé-ant threat justify this costly campaign? 

To get # firsthand view I went to Alabama, 
where fire ants have flourished for 40 years, 
and talked with people for, against, and in 
the middle of the program. Some remark- 
able facts emerged. 

The foremost is this: the fire ant is not a 
serious crop pest; it may not be a crop pest 


at all, Dr. F. S. Arant, chief of the zoology- — 


entomology department at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, told me, “Damage to crops 
by the imported fire ant in Alabama is prac- 
tically nil. This department has not re- 
ceived a single report of such damage in the 
past 5 years. No damage to livestock has 
been observed. The ant eats other insects, 
including the cotton boll weevil. It is a 
major nuisance, but no more.” 

Though USDA circular No. 350 asserted 
that the imported fire ants often attack new- 
born calves and pigs, are fond of quail and 
chase brooding hens off their nests to eat 
their chicks, researchers at Alabama Poly- 
technic could rarely induce fire ants, even 
starving ones, either to eat plants or attack 
young animals. Instead, the insects became 
cannibalistic and ate one another. 

Farmers and cattlemen detest the fire 
ants because their ugly two-foot-high 
mounds clog mowing machines, and the 
ants bite when the farmer gets down to 
clear the blades. But none of the farmers 
I talked with had suffered any crop damage 
from fire ants. ~To control them, all farm- 
ers have to do is pour insecticides into the 
individual mounds or disk insecticides into 


-the soil along with fertilizers—two success- 


ful, low-cost methods developed by the agri- 
cultural experiment stations of Alabama and 
Mississippi. 

Last September, 52 experts, including a 
USDA contingent of 5, were present at a 
fire-ant research meeting in Auburn, Ala. 
Dr. L. D. Newson of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity challenged anyone there to go on record 
as saying that the fire-ant eradication pro- 
gram could be justified by damages to crops 
or animals. There was no answer. 

What was the effect of the 1957-58 fire-ant 
campaign on wildlife? Dan Lay, Texas wild- 
life biologist, reported from Hardin County: 
“On May 12, before the poisoning, the fields 
were noisy with birds singing for territorial 
establishment. Dickcissels, redwinged black- 
birds, and meadow larks were building nests 
and laying eggs. Forty-one nests with eggs 
were found in one clover field.” 

Then the planes came, scattering tiny pel- 
lets of clay containing 10 percent heptachlor. 
The poison covered the ground, 7 to 12 sugar- 
size granules to the square inch. The birds 
ate poisoned insects, pulled worms through 
poisoned soil or absorbed the poison through 
their feet. Within a day they began to 
tremble, went into convulsions and died. 
Orphan broods hatched and died in their 
nests. By June 3, only 3 of the 41 nests in 
the clover field remained occupied. Birds 
along the roads were reduced 95 percent. 

It was the same in other areas sprayed: 
quail and killdeer wiped out; doves, wood- 
peckers, snipe, mockingbirds, cardinals, 
woodcock, hawks, wild turkeys, shrikes, and 
many other species almost exterminated. 

Animals died, too. A raccoon which had 
been seen rolling frenziedly in the road was 
later found dead by the roadside. Four fox 
pups were found dead in their den, poisoned 
.by food brought in by their mother. Fish, 
turtles, snakes, rabbits, opossums, squirrels, 
armadillos were killed. 

Today fish and game commissions in most 
of the afflicted States, finding the cure worse 
than the disease, have demanded a halt to 
aerial spraying. “It’s like scalping yourself 
to cure dandruff,” said Clarence Cottam, 
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former official in the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

“Sickening,” said Charles Kelley of the 
Alabama Conservation Department. “These 
people can kill more game in a month than 
our department can build up in 20 years.” 
Kelley handed me one of the USDA warn- 
ings given people whose lands are about 
to be doused: 

Cover gardens and wash vegetables before 
eating them; cover small fishponds; take 
fish out of pools and wash pools before re- 
placing the fish; don’t put laundry out; 
keep milk cows off treated pastures for 30 
days, and beef cattle 15 days; cover beehives 
or move them away; keep children off 
ground for a few days; don't let pets or 
poultry drink from puddles. 

“How can any official read that and still 
say the losses of wildlife are insignificant?”’ 
he demanded. 

Last year, under the prodding of Repre- 
sentative LEE METCALF, of Montana, whose 
interest grew out of the wholesale destruc- 
tion of fish in the Yellowstone River fol- 
lowing a mishap in spraying DDT, Congress 
conducted hearings on the pesticide prob- 
lem and set aside $125,000 for studies to 
learn what we are doing to fish and wildlife. 
All witnesges agreed basic research was badly 
needed. They raised many unanswered 
questions. 

Do repeated small doses of the poison im- 
pair the reproductive ability and lower the 
survival rate of the young in animals and 
birds? Most of the new chemicals retain 
their killing power in the soil for 3 years. at 
least. Can they still kill after 5 years? 
Ten? Nobody knows. 

What of the micro-organisms that create 
soil fertility in the first place? What of the 
bottom organisms in streams and bays, on 
which marine life feeds? Do they accumulate 
the poisons? Since pesticides kill mice-eating 
hawks, owls, and foxes, as well as rodents, 
and beneficial as well as harmful insects, may 
we not find ourselves without natural allies 
in the war on pests, and become wholly de- 
pendent on ever stronger chemicals? 

What about insects developing immunity, 
just as some germs have become immune to 
penicillin? The housefly and the mosquito 
were the initial targets for the new sprays. 
Now some common species of these insects 
are 1,800 times more resistant to DDT than 
were their ancestors of a few years ago. Are 
we trading a costly temporary victory over 
other pests for disaster in the form of super- 
insects later on? Nobody knows. 

And finally there is the greatest question 
of all: How serious are the hazards to humah 
health? Doctors are increasingly troubled 
by the possibility that DDT and its much 
more poisonous descendants may be responsi- 
ble for the rise in leukemia, hepatitis, Hodg- 
kin’s disease, and other degenerative diseases. 

It may take years to find the answers to 
some of these questions. But one thing 
seems plain enough: aerial spraying need- 
lessly kills wildlife and should not be done 
except in small areas and real emergencies. 

Our forests flourished without chemical 
help through eons of time, and man has 
practiced agriculture with reasonable suc- 
cess for 100 centuries of recorded history. 
The new pesticides have been in general use 
for 15 years. “Surely,” says Dr. Fairfield Os- 
born, noted conservationist, “we would be 
wise to halt massive spraying until we know 
what effects the toxins are having on our- 
selves and our animal co-heirs to this planet.” 

Dr. Wallace has made a grim prophecy: 
“If this and other pest-eradication programs 
are carried out as now projected, we shall 
have been witnesses, within a single decade, 
to a greater extermination of animal life 
than in all the previous years of man’s his- 
tory on earth.” 

This may be a wildly pessimistic view. No- 
body knows. But why risk it? 
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Head of Harvard Economics Department 
Says S. 1120 Would Be a “Great Mis- 
fortune for the Treasury” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I received a telegram from Dr. Sey- 
mour E. Harris, chairman of the De- 
partment of Economics, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Dr. Harris makes the point that 
the reductions in reserve requirements 
contemplated by this bill would either 
result (a) in a serious inflation or, (b) 
in the transfer of billions of dollars of 
Government securities now owned by the 
Federal Reserve over to the private 
banks. I think we can be certain that 
the Fed will not allow it to regult in in- 
flation. 

This kind of transfer is, of course, 
what we can call, without reservation, a 
giveaway. And the whole $15 billion 
involved in the giveaway is a net give- 
away, none of which will come back in 
taxes. As far as I know, U.S. bonds 
and other interest-bearing obliga‘ions, 
which are worth instant cash, can be 
given away only to the banking system 
and only by the Federal Reserve System 
without the recipients of such gifts hav- 
ing to pay income taxes on the principal 
amount of the gift. 

The American Bankers Association, in 
its first report proposing this legislation, 
argued that the transfer of these se- 
curities from the Federal Reserve over 
to the private banks would not be a com- 
plete loss to the Treasury, for this rea- 
son. The banks pay Federal income 
taxes. Therefore, if these securities are 
transferred to the banks, the banks will 
be paying back 52 percent of the annual 
interest payments on the securities in 
the form of income taxes. The Amer- 
ican Bankers Association conveniently 
overlooked the point, however, that the 
banks have a unique position under the 
tax laws in that they do not pay taxes 
on the reserves which the Federal Re- 
serve System gives them. What is pro- 
posed by this bill is that the Fed will 
give the banks the reserves with which 
to, quote, buy, unquote, the bonds; and 
it will simultaneously, quote, sell, un- 
quote, the bonds. 

Incidentally, the reason I use the 
words “quote” and “unquote” before and 
after the word “buy” and the word “sell” 
is that the Government Printing Office 
has some sort of rule which requires 
them to take the quotation marks off 
copy in most instances. 

For example, on June 24 I inserted in 
the Recorp, at page 10750, a letter from 
Dr. Arthur P. Becker, chairman of the 
Department of Economics, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, at Milwaukee, who also 
roundly condemned this legislation, be- 
cause he said that in order to prevent 
the bill from creating a monetary infla- 
tion, it would be necessary for the Fed 
to, quote, sell, unquote, $15 billion worth 
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of U.S. obligations. Dr. Becker put the 
word “sell” in quotations for the reason 
that he meant to convey the idea that 
the word “sell” was being misused. 
More specifically he meant that while the 
transfer of bonds over to the private 
banks might be called a sale, it is no sale 
in the ordinary meaning of the term. In 
fact he added, and I quote: quote, these 
U.S. obligations will in reality be given 
free to the banks, unquote. 

WHERE EXPLANATIONS OF THE BILL MAY BE 

FOUND 

For those Members who might like to 
make a thorough review of this bill be- 
fore it comes up on Tuesday, I might call 
attention to the analyses which I have 
submitted. 

First, there is my testimony in the 
hearings before Subcommittee No. 2 of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency on 8. 1120. 

Second, there are my dissenting views 
in the report of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency to accompany 
S. 1120. 

Third, there is a lengthy statement ex- 
plaining the bill, explaining how bank 
reserves are created, explaining how the 
banks create money on these reserves, 
and so on, in the daily CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for June 2 at page 8667. This 
statement also includes extracts from 
the records of the testimony of Chair- 
man Martin and former Chairman 
Eccles, and many-other authorities on 
the question of who owns the Federal 
Reserve System, and on the question 
whether or not the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has used the member banks’ reserves 
to acquire its present holdings of almost 
$26 billion of interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States. I might add, 
in summary, that all of these authorities 
have made clear that the Federal Re- 
serve System is owned by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, not by the 
private banks; that the private banks 
have no ownership or claim whatever to 
the Federal Reserve’s holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities. Furthermore, the 
Federal Reserve has not used the banks’ 
reserves to acquire these securities. The 
fact is the reserves which the banks have 
to their credit on the books of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System have been created 
by the Federal Reserve System itself and 
given to the banks. 

Finally, in the daily ConcRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 15, at page 9850, there is 
a statement giving information which 
would be difficult to find elsewhere. 
First of all, the statement explains the 
bill in simple question-and-answer form 
for those Members who are not initiated 
to the mysteries of the Federal Reserve 
System and the banking system. But 
more important, following these ques- 
tions and answers there are excerpts 
from the legislative history of the bill 
beginning with the American Bankers 


Association first report proposing the. 


legislation, continuing: with the Federal 
Reserve report on the legislation, then 
taking up the report on the bill by the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. And finally, setting out extracts 
from what would normally be called the 
debate on the bill in the Senate. 


June 26 


The telegram which I received from 
Dr. Seymour E. Harris is inserted below: 
TELEGRAM From Dr. Seymour E. Harris, 

CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Re S. 1120, THE Bonp 

GIVEAWAY BILL 


Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Congress, I understand, is to vote the 
vault-cash bill on Tuesday. This bill makes 
possible a reduction of reserve requirements 
of more than $11 billion. As reserve require- 
ments are reduced, the Federal Reserve will 
have to sell Government securities to prevent 
the increase of reserves from bringing about 
a serious inflation. The net result would be 
that billions of dollars of Government securi- 
ties (some estimates are as high as $15 bil- 
lion) would be transferred from the Federal 
Reserve to the public and largely to the 
banks. In this manner the profits of banks 
would be greatly increased and the Govern- 
ment which falls heir to the surplus profits 
of the Federal Reserve would lose corre- 
spondingly as the Federal Reserve dumps 
securities. 

I have serious doubts on this legislation 
which I share with Prof. Alvin Hansen, as 
revealed in his recent article. At the very 
least there should be no legislation without 
much further publicity and understanding 
of the issues. The issues are difficult and 
the pros and cons should be aired more. The 
Senate voted the bill with a minimum at- 
tendance of the Senate. It would be a great 
misfortune for the Treasury and especially 
for the banks if this were to be interpreted 
later as a handout and particularly, as 
Professor Hansen says, to the larger banks. 

If the Federal Reserve will have to sell 
5, 10, or 15 billions of short-term issues in 
order to offset the inflationary effects of 
reduced reserve requirements, interest rates 
on Government securities will rise and rise 
on short-term issues sufficiently to attract 
the purchases of these securities by the 
banks. 

Srymoour E. Harris, 
Harvard University. 





The Federal Reserve System Is Spending 
Millions of Dollars of Taxpayers’ 
Money Without Restraint and Without 
Audit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1939 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has probably han- 
dled larger amounts of public funds and 
larger amounts of Government bonds 
and other securities than any other Fed- 
eral agency. It handles tens of billions 
of dollars of public funds annually. Yet, 
it is one of the few Federal agencies 
which has never been audited by the 
General Accounting Office. 

In fact, the Federal Reserve banks 
have never been audited except by em- 
ployees of the Federal Reserve System 
itself. And in many cases, the employ- 
ees making the kep audits are people who 
work in the very bank and very depart- 
ment of the bank which is being aud- 
ited. In any case, the auditors are se- 
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lected by the same officials who are be- 


. ing audited, and they make their audits 


in accordance with instructions issued by 
the Board itself. I raised serious ques- 
tions about this matter several years ago, 
and since that time the Federal Reserve 
Board has, on occasion, called in a pri- 
vate auditing firm to review its audit 
procedures and to do some spot check- 
ing of its audits. But its audits are still 
strictly internal audits, which is a con- 
tradiction of terms, The first require- 
ment of an audit in any true sense of the 
term is that it be made by outside, disin- 
terested people. 

Another most peculiar aspect of this 
lack of audit control over the Federal 
Reserve System is that the greatest 
transfers of funds it makes are to and 
from the Comptroller of the Currency. 
Normal financial controls, both in Gov- 
ernment and in private business, rest 
very heavily on this proposion: inde- 
pendent audits of different agencies or 
firms between which financial transac- 
tions take place provide the crucial and 
independent check of one agency’s 
records against the other’s. Yet the 
fact is, or so I was informed by the 
General Accounting Office last year, the 
Office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency happens to be one of the other 
Federal agencies which is not audited. 

In the latter part of 1957, I succeeded 
in prevailing upon Chairman Martin of 
the Federal Reserve Board to send copies 
of the System’s recent audit reports up 
to the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency for my inspection. That he 
did, but only in part. Chairman Martin 
submitted parts of the audit reports for 
1956 and for several earlier years. 
Chairman Martin refused,. however, to 
allow me to inspect certain crucial parts 
of the audit reports. These are the por- 
tions of the reports dealing with the 
conduct of the officers and directors of 
the banks, their financial interests and, 
if any, their speculations in the bond and 
securities markets. Nevertheless, those 
portions of the audit reports dealing 
with the more routine operations of the 
banks and with the conduct of the lower 
echelon personnel revealed some almost 
unbelievably shocking things. As a con- 
sequence, I testified before the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency in 
February of 1958, calling the committee’s 
attention to the freehanded manner in 
which personnel of the Federal Reserve 
System is spending Government funds, 
as well as to quite a variety of deficien- 
cies and mismanagements of the Gov- 
ernment’s money. 

Following my testimony, on April 29, 
1958, Chairman Martin wrote a long let- 
ter to the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency at- 
tempting to excuse, and in some cases 
attempting to explain, the factual mat- 
ters I had pointed to. The most fre- 
quent explanation, and one which ap- 
peared time after time in Chairman 


Martin’s letter, was to the éffect that. 


the matters I had pointed out had al- 
ready come to the attention of the Board 
of Governors and had been cgrrected or 
were being corrected. At that time 
audits covering the System's operations 


in 1957 had not been made. 
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Now, however, I have obtained copies 
of the audit reports—or at least parts 
of the audit reports—covering the year 
1957. ‘Those parts of the audit reports 
pertaining to the conduct of the officers 
and directors of the banks, their finan- 
cial speculations, and so on, were again 
refused. I have, however, reviewed those 
parts of the audit reports which are 
comparable to those I reviewed for ear- 
lier years. 

The most notable improvement I have 
noted in the audit reports made since I 
called attention to the free-handed, ex- 
travagant, and fantastic ways in which 
the Federal Reserve officials and em- 
ployees throw away the taxpayers’ 
money is that the new audit reports for 
almost all banks now carry statements 
such as the following: 

All expenditures since our last examina- 
tion were reviewed to determine their pro- 
priety and compliance with the rules and 
regulations of the Reserve bank and of the 
Board of Governors. Our review did not 
disclose any item of a nature warranting 
mention herein. 


Despite these general comments that 
everything is according to the Board’s 
regulations, and nothing was found 
worthy of comment, there are hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of items revealed 
in the detailed tables which seem to me 
entirely worthy of comment and worthy 
of public concern about how its money 
is being spent. I have extracted and 
quoted just a small percentage of such 
items from the 1957 reports. These are 
only illustrations. For the most part I 
have tried not to cite examples of the 
same kind of thing for two or more 
banks. The illustrations show beyond 
any question, however, that the de- 
ficiencies in the managements of the 
Federal Reserve banks and the free- 
handed kinds of spending of public 
money which Chairman Martin reported 
had already been corrected or were being 
corrected, were still not corrected in the 
year 1957. 

Unrestrained and careless spending of 
funds by the Federal Reserve System is 
exactly comparable to the situation that 
would arise if the local postmasters 
spent freely from the funds the local post 
offices take in from the sale of stamps. 
These are Government funds. They 
come out of the taxpayers’ pocket. 
Every million dollars wasted or spent for 
improper purposes is a million dollars 
out of the’taxpayers’ pockets. 

Congress has provided a highly un- 
usual way for supplying money to the 
Federal Reserve System. Congress does 
not make annual appropriations as it 
does for other Federal agencies. Rather, 
Congress has simply given the Federal 
Reserve System a separate and private 
door into the Government’s money 
vaults, by which the Board of Governors 
can haul out money any time it wants 
money and in any amount it wants. 
This is the way it works. 

Whenever the Federal Reserve Board 
wants money, it simply telephones the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing and 
orders a batch of currency printed. 
Then it sends an armored truck over and 
hauls the currency away. .This cur- 
rency, called Federal Reserve notes, are 
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obligations of the U.S. Government. 
That is said plainly on their face. Fur- 
thermore, these Federal Reserve notes 
are signed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and by the Treasurer of the 
United States, not by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System. 
These notes cost the Federal Reserve 
System nothing. The System goes 
through the motions of paying the print- 
ing costs, but before the year is out 
these costs are taken out of money that 
would otherwise be returned to the Fed- 
eral Treasury, so the Federal Reserve 
notes cost the Federal Reserve System 
nothing. 

The Federal Reserve System then goes 
out into the market and buys interest- 
bearing Government bonds and other in- 
terest-bearing Government obligations, 
pays for these bonds with Federal Re- 
serve notes, puts the bonds in its vaults, 
and thereafter collects interest payments 
on the obligations from the Federal 
Treasury. It uses all this interest money 
it cares to use for expenses, puts aside 10 
percent more in a surplus fund, and it 
then pays what is left over back into the 
Treasury. Yet these interest payments 
are so great that it turns back to the 
Treasury much more than it spends. It 
chooses to call these amounts it turns 
back to the Treasury interest payments 
for the use of the Federal Reserve notes. 
So it is quite clear that every dollar the 
Federal Reserve spends frivolously such 
as to build marble temples to provide 
rent-free quarters to bankers’ associa- 
tions and to clearinghouse associations, 
is a dollar taken out of the taxpayers’ 
pockets. 

At the present time the Pederal Re- 
serve is holding $25.6 billion of interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States. 
It has issued $26.9 billion of non-interest- 
bearing Federal Reserve notes which 
have gone to pay for these interest-bear- 
ing obligations, plus other things. Fur- 
thermore, this enormous hoard of Gov- 
ernment  securities—$25.6  billion—is 
about five times as much as the Federal 
Reserve System needs to give it an inter- 
est income in an amount to which it has 
become accustomed. Both the Board of 
Governors and the American Bankers 
Association have agreed that this $25.6 
billion of Government securities is at 
least $15 billion in excess of the amount 
for which it has any conceivable need. 
Furthermore, the Federal Reserve Board 
is recommending legislation sponsored 
by the American Bankers Association, 
S. 1120, which would transfer ownership 
of about $15 billion of these Govern- 
ment-owned securities to the private 
banks on a cost-free basis. In plain 
words, the Board is recommending the 
biggest giveaway of all time, and the only 
excuse which it has given for this fan- 
tastic proposal is that transferring Gov- 
ernment assets over to the private banks 
will help the banks earn more profits. 

Instead of approving legislation to give 
away about $15 billion of Government 
obligations, which the Government it- 
self owns and does not need to own, Con- 
gress should require that these obliga- 
tions be canceled immediately so as to 
reduce the Federal debt by this amount. 
Canceling $15 billion of these obligations 
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would make it completely unnecessary 
to increase the Federal debt ceiling by 
$12 billion, as the administration has 
asked Congress to do. 

In considering the attached excerpts 
from the audit reports of the Federal Re- 
serve banks for the year 1957, one point 
should be noted. Congress has not put 
restrictions on the expenditures of the 
Federal Reserve System, but with one 
exception: The law does require that no 
new branch bank building be built with- 
out specific approval of Congress, if the 
building is to cost more than $250,000, 
exclusive of vaults, permanent equip- 
ment, furnishings, and fixtures. 

No instance has come to my attention 
where there has been a violation of the 
strict letter of the law, which is loosely 
worded, but the attached excerpts from 
the audit reports will reveal that some 
fabulous .expenditures have been made 
for overhauling already existing build- 
ings and for purchasing new capital 
items such as furniture, cafeteria and 
clubroom equipment, and so on, and that 
such expenditures have been charged to 
current expenses. 

One other item should be noted. One 
of the members of the Board of Gover- 
nors, Governor Robertson, in testifying 
before the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency late in 1956, made the 
following statement: 

We have reached the point now where we 


think, in view of all the talk that goes on 
about auditing in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, that Congress should take upon itself 


to make mandatory the use of a firm of certi- 
fied public accountants to audit the Federal 
Reserve Board, and that we should be re- 
quired to submit these audits to the commit- 
tees of the Congress and that the auditors 
should be obliged to come before the com- 
mittees of Congress and explain any defects, 
and that we, the Board, ought to be obliged 
to submit reports with respect to every criti- 
cized item in that report. 

And we also should be compelled by legis- 
lation to submit to those committees the 
reports of examination of the Federal Re- 
serve banks themselves. 


So far, Congress has not acted upon 
Governor Robertson’s recommendation. 

Referring back to my testimony before 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency in February of 1958, I will now 
summarize some of the main deficiencies 
I pointed out at that time, then add ex- 
cerpts from the 1957 audit reports so 
that the reader may determine whether 
or not the deficiencies previously pointed 
out have actually been corrected. 

I commented upon numerous unusual 
expenses incurred by the Federal Re- 
serve banks, which were noted by the 
examiners in the previous reports. 
These included expenditures for all kinds 
of employees’ recreational activities, 
entertainment, cruises, entertainers, ex- 
penses for wives of officers at meetings 
of State bankers association, and all 
kinds of entertainment tickets, such as 
basketball, ice follies, and football. The 
Board’s memorandum stated that these 
expenditures were “in connection with 
business meetings with direct interest or 
benefit to the Reserve banks. They were 
considered by the individual bank to be 
reasonable and appropriate for the oc- 
casion. In each case, however, after the 
matter was made an object of comment 
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in the examination report the bank re- 
viewed its policy and subsequently dis- 
continued incurring expenses of the type 
questioned.” aid 

The most glaring example of a con- 
tinuation of an expenditure commented 
upon in previous reports by the exam- 
iners was with respect to Christmas re- 
membrances given by the Chicago bank. 
In the 1956 report, the examiners ques- 
tioned a charge of $1,909 on December 23, 
1955, covering expenses of Christmas re- 
membrances to persons other than 
bank’s own employees who rendered 
valuable service to the bank during 1955. 
In the 1957 report, the examiners called 
attention to the propriety and compli- 
ance with the rules and regulations of 
the Reserve bank and the Board of 
Governors. Again in December 1956, 
Christmas remembrances involving an 
expenditure of $1,842.40 were commented 
upon as follows: 

The Reserve bank believes that this type 
of expense should be considered a necessary 
business expense on the ground that gratui- 
ties of the kind mentioned are customarily 
made by banks and other business houses in 
the local financial community, and that hav- 
ing the good will of the persons who are the 
recipients of the Christmas remembrances is 
of material assistance in the conduct of the 


bank's operations. Although it feels that 
the elimination of these gratuities would be 
unwise, the bank intends to keep their total 
as low as possible by careful screening of 


the lists of proposed donees; the list of gifts 
for the 1957 holiday season has been reduced 
to a total not in excess of $800. 


In spite of the examiners disapproval, 
the bank intends to continue this prac- 
tice of giving Christmas remembrances 
to the financial community It is incon- 
ceivable that the Federal Reserve banks 
would have to resort to disbursing gifts 
to spread good will in the financial com- 
munity, particularly in view of the many 
free services which the Federal Reserve 
banks provide for the private banks. 
There is no indication of the policies of 
the Board and the Federal Reserve banks 
with respect to receiving gifts from 
bankers. I feel very strongly that the 
Board of Governors should take immedi- 
ate steps to eliminate any taint of in- 
fluence by either the giving or the re- 
ceiving of gifts at the Federal Reserve 
banks. 

In the Kansas City report, it was 
noted that the bank had purchased $800 
of theater tickets for resale to employees. 


BANK PREMISES 


There are continuing heavy outlays 
for new building projects, modernization, 
alterations, improvements in bank prem- 
ises, and purchases of land and build- 
ings. There are instances where the 
banks acquire properties for possible 
future uses. As soon as one project is 
completed, new projects are contem- 
plated or undertaken. This would pro- 
vide a simple expedient for circumvent- 
ing the limitation on expenditures for 
branch buildings. Another method of 
reduction of costs of projects is to remove 
certain expenditures, i.e., kitchen equip- 
ment of $43,000, from construction ac- 
counts into current expenses. In addi- 
tion, there are large fees to architects 
for projects which have not been 
approved. 
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In the Dallas district, for example, the 
Dallas Reserve Bank “has developed 
plans for comprehensive building and 
modernization program” at an esti- 
mated cost of $7,400,329. In addition, to 
the extensive program at the Dallas 
bank, the El Paso branch has a project 
for a new building at a cost of $1,200,000; 
at Houston, $2,276,000 will be expended 
for new construction; and at the San 
Antonio bank a new building will be 
erected at a cost of $2,055,727. By the 
end of 1957, the Dallas bank and branch 
had land, buildings—including vault— 
and fixed machinery and equipment 
costing the Government $8.5 million and 
other real estate costing $687,729, and 
these costs do not include any expendi- 
tures for furniture, and other construc- 
tion or equipment costs which are ar- 
bitrarily charged off to current expenses. 
When one considers these fixed costs to- 
gether with the 1957 current expendi- 
tures of $6.8 million against the 1957 
earnings of $791,239 on loans and dis- 
counts—the only activities of the bank 
functioned in the Dallas district—these 
extravagant outlays loom preposterous. 
Examples: 

Chicago—head office—1957: 

The Reserve bank has under way a com- 
prehensive expansion and modernization 
program, the principal part of which is the 
construction of an addition to the present 
building. Remodeling work will be done in 
the existing building to bring it into har- 
mony with the new addition. 

As explained in our 1956 report of exami- 
nation, the work of construction will pro- 
ceed in stages with the objective of first 
erecting a seven-story unit (to be an integ- 
ral part of the main section of the building) 
to provide space for the US. Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Co. in compliance with the purchase 
contract covering its building, one of those 
acquired in assembling the site. To enable 
the work to proceed, the bank negotiated the 
termination of leases with four tenants, mak- 
ing settlements totaling $98,050. * * * 

Estimated costs in connection with the 
new construction on two contracts were $14 
million for the general contract, and $16 mil- 
lion for the steel contract. 

The proposed addition will have five floors 
above ground and three basement levels, and 
will contain 140,731 square feet of usable 
floor space. Most recent estimates place the 
total cost of the project at $7,400,329. 

Final detailed plans and specifications 
were submitted to the Board of Governors 
on July 25, 1957, after the Reserve bank’s 
board of directors had approved the program 
“with the reservation that (it) would review 
the project after plans and estimated costs 
are approved and before bids on the project 
are requested.” On November 20, 1957, the 
Board of Governors approved the program 
calling for the expenditure of approximately 
$7,400,000 and informed the Reserve bank 
that it is prepared to authorize at the appro- 
priate .time the call for bids. At a meeting 
held on December 12, 1957, the directors gave 
further consideration to the project and the 
timing of it in relation to the economic situ- 
ation and voted to review the matter again 
before the end of the first quarter of 1958. 

Architects’ fees paid to date in connection 
with the proposed addition to and alteration 
of the present head office building total 





.. $183,210.95, and have been charged to “Sus- 


pense account—general.” 

As shown in the tabulation of changes in 
the net book value of the bank premises, pre- 
sented at: the beginning of these com- 
ments on bank premises, $43,276.62 was 
transferred from the construction account 
to current expenses." The construction ac- 
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count was closed on June 5, 1957, by dis- 
tribution of the balance of $2,010,382.66 
among the following accounts: 


UN ec ltindnacidecidbsenuies $46, 071. 48 
Building (including vaults)... 1, 394, 737. 76 
Fixed machinery and equip- 

569, 573. 42 





POCA. o domk ptcwcwnncmocs 2, 010, 382. 66 


Kansas City, 1957: 


The remainder of the building, running 
from the 10th through the 18th floors and 
contained 84,531 square feet of usable space, 
is leased to outside tenants for monthly 
rentals totaling approximately $23,700. 


Atlanta, 1957: 


A program for construction of an addition 
to and the remodeling of the branch build- 
ing at Birmingham which will provide 47,- 
780 square feet of usable space, as compared 
with 13,500 square feet in the existing build- 
ing, is exepcted to cost $2,900,000. B 


EXPENDITURES FOR BRANCH BANK BUILDINGS 


No Federal Reserve bank has the au- 
thority to contract for the erection of a 
branch building in excess of $250,000 
witthout the approval of the Board of 
Governors. However, prior to such ap- 
proval large expenditures have been 
made for architectural fees and. other 


* matters, such as the purchase of land 


and buildings. For instance, El Paso 
“real estate acquired for banking house 
purposes” cost $191,317. 

New York—Buffalo branch—1957: 


Construction account—accumulated ex- 
penditures in connection with construction 
of new building (in addition to $1,185,381.71 
previously expended), $2,462,570.55. 


Dallas, 1957: 


Bank premises: The components of the 
bank premises at the head office and the 
three branches are set forth in the schedule 
section of this report. Their combined net 
book value aggregated $6,243,175.88, changes 
in the interval between examinations being 
shown in the following tabulation:- 


Balance, Aug. 31, 1956......_. $3, 424, 501. 90 
Add: 


El Paso branch: 
Land: Cost of site of new 
branch building trans- 
ferred from “Other real 


II sain rating ciisrelteSebiaines 250, 000. 00 
Construction account: 
Expenditures during 


period in connection 
with construction of 
new branch building... 1,018, 021.95 
Houston branch: 
Construction account: 
Fees paid to land- 
scape architect, trans- 
ferred from “Land”_. 
Expenditures during 
period in connection 
with construction of 
new branch building 
(in addition to $135,- 
742.32 previously ex- 
PURGE)» csnunctitaca 


800. 00 


1, 482, 860. 37 





Total...ncadednaac - 6,176, 184, 22 


Dallas—San Antonio branch—1957: 

Total expenditures on the building pro- 
gram aggregated $2,055,727.57, recapitulated 
as follows: E 
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Charges accumulated in “Con- 


struction account”........ $2, 053, 659. 28 
Direct charges: 
TARE coke daniancenecconcncce 35. 00 
BGUGING. ne a 300~ so ns---~ 760. 23 
Fixed machinery and equip- 
i rtttiincnc cen mnon 1, 273, 06 
TOORIR te tinoncnsianmne 2, 055, 727. 57 


_ The Board of Governors had authorized 
a total expenditure of $2,085,000 for this con- 
struction. 


Atlanta—Nashville branch—1957: 
Architects’ and engineers’ fees and sundry 
expenses in connection with proposed new 
building, $126,750.83. 
USE OF BANK PREMISES BY TENANTS OTHER 
THAN THE FEDERAL RESERVE, SOME ON A RENT- 
FREE BASIS 


The banks lease space in the bank 
buildings to private organizations, such 
as the American Bankers Association, 
American Institute of Banking, and 
clearinghouse associations, while at the 
same time leasing space outside the 
buildings for bank operations. Further- 
more, clearinghouse associations are 
provided rent-free space in some of the 
buildings sometimes in lieu of the banks’ 
paying dues and assessments to the as- 
sociations while at the same time the 
banks charge Government agencies for 
space. 

At the Pittsburgh branch, the Pitts- 
burgh Clearing House Association, which 
had been occupying space in a building 
leased by the branch, was removed to the 
new bank building. The Pittsburgh 
branch had gone one step farther than 
others banks, which were providing the 
clearinghouse associations rent-free 
space within their own quarters, to go 
outside the bank to rent space for such 
private organizations. 

When members of the Board of Gover- 
nors appeared before the House Small 
Business Committee in April of last year, 
Governor Shephardson objected to pro- 
viding space in Federal Reserve bank 
buildings to small business capital banks, 
He said, “If they were in the same build- 
ing, the public’s reaction is that it is part 
of the same organization, and I think it 
would be unfortunate.” Apparently, the 
Board of Governors protests the identifi- 
cation of a Government agency dedicated 
to small business financing with the 
Federal Reserve System—not the private 
banks’ associations. 

Examples: 

Cleveland—Pittsburgh branch—1957: 

On September 30 the check collection de- 
partment and the Pittsburgh Clearing House 
Association were removed from Gulf Build- 
ing where they were occupying rented quar- 
ters to space on the fourth floor of the new 
addition. 


Philadelphia, 1957: ; 

One thousand four hundred square feet 
furnished rent-free to the Philadelphia 
Clearing House Association. 


St. Louis, 1957: 
HEAD OFFICE BUILDINGS 
Space in the annex building not used or 
earmarked for Reserve bank occupancy totals 
52,287 square feet and is leased to outside 
tenants as follows: 49,366 square feet to the 
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U.S. Army Corps of Engineers at $10,284.58 
per month; 2,216 square feet to the District 
Chief National Bank Examiner at $461.67 per 
month; and 705 square feet to the St. Louis 
Clearing House Association on a rent-free 
basis. 


San Francisco, 1957: 

The building is used entirely for Reserve 
bank operations, with the exception of 1,450 
square feet on the first floor made available to 
the San Francisco Clearing House Association 
on a rent-free basis (in lieu of the payment 
by the Reserve bank of association dues and 
assessments). 


Minneapolis, 1957: 

An area containing approximately 4,000 
square feet, on the third floor, will be occu- 
pied by the American Institute of Banking 
for its offices and classrooms. * * * 

The Twin City Clearing House Association 
uses a small area of approximately 380 square 
feet, on the ground floor, rent free, for the 
exchange of clearinghouse items. 

CHARGEOFF OF CONSTRUCTION COSTS TO CUR- 
RENT EXPENSES 


The Board takes the position that the 
chargeoff of construction costs to cur- 
rent expenses refers to repairs and alter- 
ations. The basic principle followed in 
such charges, the Board states, is “to 
capitalize those which add to the in- 
trinsic value of the- property and to 
charge to expenses the cost of repairs 
and alternations which keep the prop- 
erties in repair and make for efficient 
utilization of space and operations.” 
Although the detail of the actual instal- 
lations-is not set forth in the audit 
reports, there appear to be substantial 
additions to facilities, such as vaults, 
security courts, furniture, equipment, 
and other fixed installations which 
would not normally be considered for 
business purposes properly chargeable to 
current expenses. 

As examples of such chargeoffs to cur- 
rent expenses, at the Little Rock branch 
the renovation of the bank's quarters at 
a cost approximately $145,000 was 
charged to current expense. This proj- 
ect involved extensive remodeling of the 
interior of the bank’s building. The ma- 
jor features of this project were the in- 
stallation of the cafeteria on the second 
floor; a new directors’ room; moderniza- 
tion of the main bank lobby, and altera- 
tions in the basement and mezzanine to 
make more space available for opera- 
tions. In addition, the cafeteria was 
fully equipped and the office furniture 
throughout the building was replaced. 
At the Cincinnati Bank expenditures in 
connection with the construction of the 
security court of $20,146.89 were charged 
off to current expenses. 

Charging expenditures for capital 
assets, such as furniture, office equip- 
ment, additions to present buildings to 
current expense rather than capital 
assets subject to normal depreciation de- 
prives the U.S. Treasury of current pay- 
ments in the amount of 90 percent of 
the expenditure less depreciation. In 
other words, such a practice amounts to 
withholding from the Treasury amounts 
of money which would be immediately 
due to it and to the extent that these 
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funds are not available to the Treasury, 
the Treasury must borrow in the open 
market and pay interest on its borrow- 
ings. 

Examples: 

San Francisco (Los Angeles branch), 
1957: 

Expenditures in connection with the 
building program aggregated $4,471,475.03. 
As shown in the preceding tabulation, a 
portion of this total, in the amount of 
$108,789.13, was allocated to current ex- 
penses. 


Minneapolis—Helena branch—1957: 

This project, now virtually completed, in- 
cluding the following: 

1. Enlargement of the book vault on the 
bank floor and the conversion of it into a 
teller’s coin valut; also, the installation 
therein of tiered compartments. 

2. Conversion of the basement storage 
vault into a reserve coin vault. 

3. Purchase of skids, trucks, loaders, and 
a powered forklift truck for the bulk han- 
dling of coin with a minimum of manual 
labor 

4. Extension and remodeling of the bank 
fioor security area, with provision of a coin 
shipping cage. 

5. Extension of the electrical sound wave 
burglar alarm system to include the two 
coin vaults. 

6. Installation of an inching device on the 
elevator to permit leveling at the bank and 
basement floors when bearing heavy loads 
of coin. 

7. Replacement of the 72-hour vault door 
time lock movements with 120-hour move- 
ments (to provide for occasional 3-day week- 
ends, the Helena branch now being on a 
5-day workweek). 

Expenditures on this project (except for 
a sum of less than $1,000 pertaining to work 
still to be completed) totaled $39,005.22. 
These expenditures have been charged to 
current expenses. 


PARKING AREAS FOR EMPLOYEES’ AUTOMOBILES 


The Board contends that “parking 
areas provided for bank employees are 
similar to those provided for employees 
of Government departments.” The bank 
has acquired . considerable properties 
which it uses for employees’ parking 
spaces. In one instance the bank has 
leased bank space to a gasoline station 
operator for $1 for each half year for 
consideration of employees’ parking at 
a return of $4 a month. The Chicago 
bank leases property at a monthly rental 
of $250 for parking spaces for night force 
employees’ automobiles. In addition, it 
incurs a monthly rental of $35 for park- 
ing space for the automobile of the bank 
nurse assigned to employee visitation. 

Throughout the system there appeared 
to be heavy expenditures either for the 
procurement of parking lots or for the 
building of garages for automobiles both 
for bank-owned automobiles as well as 
automobiles belonging to employees. At 
the St. Louis Bank, expenditures totaling 
$307,166.41 have been made for land, 
buildings, fixed machinery and equip- 
ment in connection with a garage which 
in 1957 had a book value of $250,161.61. 

Example: 

Richmond, 1957: 

Other real estate: Parcel of land in Rich- 
mond—cost of $146,549.91, acquired in 1951, 
is leased to a parking lot and filling station 
operator at norminal rental of $1 per half- 
year in consideration of his agreement to 
park employees’ automobiles for a fee of $4 
a@ month, 
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EXPENDITURES FOR EMPLOYEES’ RECREATIONAL 
FACILITIES AND ACTIVITIES 


The Federal Reserve Board states: 

Except for “buildings and land’ category, 
all of the above (personnel activities, in- 
cluding training, recreation, loan funds, and 
employee insurance; membership dues; 
charitable activities; meetings and entertain- 
ment) reflect operating policies and decisions 
at the individual Reserve banks. The Board 
has taken the position that the responsibility 
for determining whether expenditures of this 
nature are necessary expenses within the 
meaning of section 7 of the Federal Reserve 
Act rests primarily with the officers and 
directors of the individual banks. 


As examples of recreational activities, 
theater tickets in the amount of $800 
were purchased for which the bank had 
not received payment... The Cincinnati 
branch deposited with the Cincinnati 
board of parks $55 for use of picnic 
grounds. : 

The banks are continuing to make 
heavy outlays to enlarge and build quar- 
ters for employees’ lounges, cafeterias, 
assembly halls, officers’ cining rooms, 
and other recreational facilities. 

If the Board of Governors is not willing 
to take the responsibility of surveillance 
over expenditures of the individual Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, certainly Congress 
should step in to protect the public’s 
money from improper and _ wasteful 
handouts. 

Example: 

Chicago, 1957: 

eferred Charges: Undistributed 

charges—expenses in connec- 


tion with employee welfare 
activities— 
Golf tournament... -...-.-.--- $2, 613.99 
Ladies’ party.--.......- Sensis ie 974. 06 
PAYMENT BY BANKS OF OFFICERS’ AND EM- 


PLOYEES’ DUES AND OTHER SERVICES, INCLUD- 

ING PURCHASE OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 

There are several items carried on the 
accounts as due from officers and em- 
ployees representing expenditures by 
banks for personal goods and services. 
For example, at the Boston bank, these 
include: Dues to bank officers associa- 
tions, loans outstanding to employees, 
dining room service, advances to em- 
ployees for expenses as officer of the 
American Institute of Banking: and 
Trading Post. The Trading Post item is 
$2,002. At the Cleveland bank, loans 
due from bank employees amounted to 
$4,215.05 and supplies purchased for 
officers and employees outstanding 
amounted to $298.13. 

At the Minneapolis bank, included in 
the transactions of securities functioned 
for member and nonmember banks were 
two purchases for an officer of the bank. 
The examiners recommended that the 
Reserve bank reexamine its policy with 
respect to handling of such transactions 
for members of the staff. More than 
that, I strongly believe that all officers 
of Federal Reserve banks should be pro- 
hibited from trading on inside informa- 
tion by speculating in U.S. Government 
securities. After all, the Federal Re- 
serve by its purchase and sale of Goy- 
ernment securities makes the market. 

Examples: 

Cleveland—Cincinnati branch__1957: 

Registration fee——Central State School of 
Banking, University of Wisconsin, $20. 


¢ 
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San Francisco—Salt Lake City 
branch—1957: 

Deferred charges: Advanced registration 
fee—meeting of Washington Bankers Asso- 


ciation, $40. 
Boston, 1957: 


Bank officers association dues_-.....~- $446 
Loans outstanding to employees-_-_-... 315 
Dining room charges..------.-------- 278 
Advance to employee for expenses 

as. officer -00: GRD dpncundamesnexeane 200 
Trading post.........2---.5-eeesssune 2, 002 


EMPLOYEE LOAN FUNDS 


Employee loan funds appeared in the 
accounts of most of the banks. In some 
instances the amounts outstanding are 
sizable. The audit reports do not reveal 
the terms of the loans nor the conditions 
prescribed 

The Kansas City report disclosed that 
loans had been given without require- 
ment of a written loan application, and 
that applications for loans of over $500 
are acted upon by the Discount Commit- 
tee. In addition, if the loan was made 
after the previous examination, it cannot 
be determined at the next examination 
if the loan was approved by an author- 
ized officer. It also could not be deter- 
mined by the examiners whether loans 
made for under $500 were for “qualified 
purposes.” 

Examples: 

New York, 1957: 

Officer and employees: 
Loans outstanding: 
Loans for educational pur- 
$832. 00 
Other loans to employees___--_ 11, 278.32 
Transportation charges for officers 
and employees on assignment 
with mission to Vietnam... ... 


Philadelphia, 1957: 


Officers and employees—loans outstanding, 
$12,367.50. 


Dallas, 1957: 


6, 188. 89 


Officers and employees—dining 
STE TG ine in seciinierbeigitin ates $2, 475.12 
Loans to employees............-« 6, 909. 05 


Kansas City, 1957: 


EMPLOYEES’ LOAN FUND 


Loans aggregating $6,033.50 were outstand- 
ing to 35 employees at the head office; 7 loans 
totaling $827.50 were outstanding at the 
Denver and Oklahoma City branches. 


Written applications for loans are not re- 
quired. The applications are made orally 
by the employees to an officer; at the head 
office, to one of the three top officers; and 
at each branch, to the vice president in 
charge. 

Applications for loans of $500 or more are 
acted upon by the discount committee, and 
the purpose of the loan and the committee’s 
approval or disapproval are recorded in the 
minutes. 


Loans under $500 are approved or disap- 
proved by one of the above-mentioned of- 
ficers and, if approved, the approval is evi- 
denced by the initials of the officer on the 
promissory notes tendered by the employees. 
Hence, when a loan is repaid and the rele- 
vant note is returned to the borrower, the 
evidence of the approval no longer is held; 
and if the loan was made after the last ex- 
amination, it cannot be determined at the 
next whether the loan was approved by an 
authorized officer. Also, there is no record 
from which to determine whether the loans 
in amounts under $500 were for qualified 
purposes. 
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EXPENDITURE FOR DINNER PARTIES 


The examiners questioned the appro- 
priateness, propriety and compliance 
with the rules and regulations of the 
Reserve banks and the Board of Gov- 
ernors of dinner parties for officers of 
banks costing hundreds of dollars. At 
the New York bank, one dinner party 
cost $501.61 and another, $710.98. At 
the Minneapolis bank, a dinner party 
cost $321.03 and another, $313.91. Al- 
though my previous report to the com- 
mittee had specifically called attention 
to costly dinner parties for officers of 
which their own examiners questioned 
the propriety, the Board failed to ex- 
Plain these charges. In the 1955 audit 
report of the Minneapolis bank, the ex- 
aminers had commented on the impro- 
priety of similar expenditures for offi- 
cers’ dinner parties. Apparently, nei- 
ther the auditors’ reports nor the rules 
and regulations of the Board of Gover- 
nors and the Reserve banks can stop the 
squandering of public funds for personal 
use, This continuing disregard of the 
auditors’ comments certainly illustrates 
the insufficiency of internal audits to 
control improper expenditures. 

INCREASES IN SALARY EXPENSES THROUGHOUT 
THE SYSTEM 

In 1957 the total of salaries paid to of- 
ficers were $5.9 million and to employees 
$77.5 million, an increase of $5.1 million 
over the previous year. 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Leaves of absense for medical reasons 
had not been formalized and therefore 
had been granted without any estab- 
lished policy of the bank. 

Although the Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land had followed the practice of grant- 
ing sick leave with pay, it was not until 
1957 that the bank’s practice was for- 
malized and put into a written state- 
ment of policy. 


UNCLASSIFIED STATUS OF EMPLOYEES AND 
SALARY VARIANCES FROM ESTABLISHED 
RANGES 


The banks carry on their roils a num- 
ber of employees who are in an unclassi- 
fied status. At the Birmingham branch 
there were 42 such unclassified positions. 
The examiners found that frequently the 
employees were being paid at salaries be- 
low the minimums established for the 
position, and in some instances, above 
the salaries established for the positions. 
At the Chicago bank 55 employees at the 
head office were receiving salaries above 
the maximums for their respective job 
grades. 

UNIVERSITY FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 

The Chicago bank instituted a univer- 
sity fellowship program for university 
graduate students for which the overall 
cost is approximately $80,000. 

PAYMENTS TO RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


The banks make large contributions to 
the retirement system. For instance, a 
lump sum payment of $1.1 million was 
paid by the Chicago bank on September 
1, 1957, and in 1956 the Cleveland bank 
made a lump sum payment to liquidate 
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the accrued liability for the retirement 
plan in the amount of $752,928. 
HOSPITALIZATION PAYMENTS BY BANKS 


The Reserve banks pay a portion of 
the fees for the employees under the 
group hospitalization plan. At the 
Cleveland bank, for instance, the sum in 
1956 amounted to $4,384.39. 

PERSONNEL TURNOVER 


Personnel turnovér in some of the 
banks has caused problems of recruit- 
ment, operations, and controls. 

At the Baltimore branch, personnel 
turnover in 1956 was approximately 37 
percent of the bank as a whole, and in 
the transit department, the turnover was 
approximately 60 percent. The separa- 
tions were attributed as follows: over 
one-third as a result of the employees 
having obtained employment elsewhere; 
about 15 percent because of unsatisfac- 
tory work performance or conduct, and 
approximately 10 percent because of dis- 
satisfaction; and the remainder for vari- 
ous normal personal reasons. AS a con- 
comitant to the scarcity of applicants for 
positions their average quality has been 
below the bank’s standard. In the 
transit department where there was 
high turnover, there were numerous 
times when substantial holdings of un- 
processed checks existed. This condi- 
tion prevailed throughout the last 
quarter of 1957. 

PAYMENT OF DUES AND ASSESSMENTS TO VARIOUS 
PRIVATE-INTEREST ORGANIZATIONS 

There are examples of increases in 
“Fees, other” in the expenses of the 
banks. As to the specific associations to 
which the bank pays fees, the only indi- 
cation in the reports of those organiza- 
tions which receive the fees is under “De- 
ferred charges—unamortized portion of 
expenses paid in advance—assessments 
and dues.” 

The Board memorandum states: 

The most recent revision of the matter 
begun in the latter part of 1956, resulted in 


discontinuance of certain memberships 
carried at bank expense. 


There is no record of any discontinu- 
ances of such memberships in the re- 
ports. On the contrary, it was noted 
that ‘‘Fees, other’ increased in several of 
the banks. 

For example, in 1956 the New York 
bank fees doubled to a total of $25,251, 
and at the Cleveland bank “Fees, other” 
in 1956 increased by $14,197.75. 

The banks continue to pay dues to the 
American Bankers Association, Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, clearinghouse 
associations, chambers of commerce, 
et cetera. 

Examples: 

Chicago, 1957: 

Deferred charges: 
Unamortized portion of expenses 
paid in advance—Assessments 
and dues: 
American Institute of Banking. $5, 264. 56 
Chicago Clearing House Asso- 
Cainbtieoccuswekdcee 


Dallas, 1957: 
Deferred charges: 

American Institute of Banking. $1, 166. 65 
American Bankers Association... 705. 01 


/ 


4, 459. 30 
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Richmond, 1957: 
Unamortized portion of expenses 
paid in advance, assessments 
and dues: 
American Bankers Association... $408.31 
Richmond Clearing House Asso- 
CE aS IE a oe 320. 76 
Robert Morris Associates_..... 180. 81 
American Management Associa- 
hd Sis cist lek seiesins ab cbitectacitien aheai gett 175. 00 
Richmond Chamber of Com- 
STDs. .le te niceties tenis 158. 27 
Advanced registration fees: : 
The Graduate School of Banking 
at Rutgers University....... $1, 040 
Meetings of bankers’ associa- 
i ircrnittcevtnietitieea teint aheean tae, 210 


New York, 1957: 
Unamortized portion of expenses paid 


in. advance —assessments and 

dues: 
New York Clearing House Associa- 

Mi cin ct Mig deters te chttare te em cba $4, 375 
New York State Bankers Associa- 

Wear is vs ieee: dice <a sc deestibioes ba uinld  Gileninn 2,475 
New Jersey State Bankers Associa- 

Ns SI 2 cis aetna cacisenccabiine seialadings > einai 600 


CAFETERIA SUBSIDIES 


The banks continue to subsidize cafe- 
teria expenses at various percentages, 
presumably-subject to a 50-percent over- 
all limitation, but they install and equip 
expensive dining rooms for officers and 
cafeterias for employees which are not 
figured into the limitation for subsidiza- 
tion. However, the amounts of such sub- 
sidies were higher than previous years. 
In the case of one bank where there is 
no cafeteria, the subsidy is 100 percent 
for the operation of a coffee bar. In the 
New York bank in 1956 the subsidy 
amounted to $230,159.07 or 46.2 percent 
of the disbursements and in the Buffalo 
branch, $10,811.10 or 49.2 percent of the 
disbursements. At the Dallas bank, 
kitchen equipment in the amount of 
$43,276 was installed and charged to cur- 
rent expenses. 

Examples: 

Minneapolis, 1957: 

A spacious cafeteria has been installed on 
the 12th floor, suitable for the accommoda- 
tion of all employees. It is excellently light- 
ed and attractively appointed and decorated. 
Connected with it. is a well-designed and 
fully equipped kitchen. Employees’ lounges 
and an officers’ dining room are also located 
on this floor. 


Boston, 1957: 














Cafeteria 
Absorbed by 
bank 
| Receipts | Disburse-| = 
ments 
Amount Per- 
cent 
| a 
Year 1956. ___._.!$78, 696. 00'$145, 832. 07|$76, 136.07; 49.2 
Jan. 1 to May | | 
9 100... 35, 242. iy 65, 125. 05) 20, 882.36) 45.9 


er 
ATTEMPTS TO UNIONIZE EMPLOYEES 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Portland 
resisted attempts to unionize the em- 
ployees of the bank on the grounds that 
the Board of Governors approves any 
compensation for officers or employees of 
the Federal Reserve Banks, as well as 
such matters as retirement and death 
benefits of employees, insurance, hospital 
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and medical benefits, benefits upon ter- 
mination of employment, and other re- 
lated expenditures which are approved 
by the Board in accordance with system 
policies. On the other hand, the Board 
in setting forth the reasons why the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks have a free hand 
in expenditufres for personnel activities 
said: 

The fact that employees of the Federal 
Reserve banks are not Government employees 
is particularly important when considering 
personnel program. 

PAYMENT OF RESERVE BANK OF NEW YORK FOR 

TWO-THIRDS OF OPERATING EXPENSES OF 

NASSAU CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


The Reserve Bank of New York pays 
two-thirds of the total operating ex- 
penses of the county clearing bureau of 
the Nassau Clearing House Association. 
In 1956 the bank’s contribution amounted 
to $116,248. The bank justifies this ex- 
penditure as follows: 

The bureau expedites the collection of 
items in the area it serves and at the same 
time it relieves the Reserve bank of the 
portion of its check-handling burden. Were 
it not for the bureau's operations, the Reserve 
bank might have had to process on its own 
premises substantially all such items, ex- 
cept “intrabank items.” 

SUBSTANTIAL INCREASES IN EXPENSES FOR THE 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS AND BRANCHES 

THROUGHOUT THE SYSTEM 


While the overall increase in expenses 
for the year 1956 over 1955 amounted to 
approximately 10 percent throughout the 
System, the range of increases was sub- 
stantially greater for individual banks 
and branches. For instance, at the Los 
Angeles branch the increase in net ex- 
penses was 30 percent in 1956 over 1955, 
and 18 percent above 1956 in the first 3 
months of 1957. The net expenses of the 
Little Rock branch for the year 1956 in- 
creased 38 percent over 1955, and for the 
first 6 months of 1957 net expenses were 
13 percent above the corresponding pe- 
riod of the previous year. 

Examples: 

Dallas—San Antonio branch—1957: 

Net expenses of the branch for the year 
1956 amounted to $914,977.83, an increase of 
$234,600.37 (34 percent) over 1955. For the 
first 9 months of 1957, net expenses were 
$187,765.60 (34 percent) more than the 
amount for the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 


St. Louis—Little Rock branch—1957: 

Net expenses of the branch for the year 
1956 amounted to $699,644.48, an increase of 
$193,728.55 (38 percent) over 1955. For the 
first 6 months of 1957, net expenses were 
$36,231.21 (13 percent) more than the 
amount for the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 


Richmond, 1957: 

Net expenses for 1956 amounted to $1,468,- 
231, an increase of $404,500 (38 percent) over 
1955. 

CONTINUATION OF PURCHASE OF INSURANCE AND 
INCREASES IN INSURANCE COVERAGE 

The Board claims that “the Federal 
Reserve banks have discontinued pur- 
chasing substantial amounts of insur- 
ance.” In 1957 the banks’ insurance ex- 
penditures rose to $1.2 million—$56,526 
above 1956. Although the Federal Re- 
serve banks have surpluses of $809 mil- 
lion—which by their own admission is 
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large enough to cover any contingency— 
they have used the discontinuation of in- 
surance for registered mail losses as jus- 
tification for setting up a $10 million re- 
serve for mail losses. By this expedient, 
the Federal Reserve System is able to 
hold back these reserves from payment 
to the Treasury. 

The Board takes the position that to 
insure itself would require legal knowl- 
edge on personal injury and other insur- 
ance matters. However, the banks do 
have the privilege of obtaining outside 
legal assistance, which they frequently 
employ. 

The banks pay approximately $750,000 
annually for hospital and medical serv- 
ice insurance. There is nothing in the 
law which allows these extra benefits and 
no other branch of the Government pays 
such benefits. 

In addition, the banks, carry insurance 
for nonbank functions including medi- 
cal malpractice, bodily injury and blan- 
ket athletic accident expense, including 
medical payments and death benefits. 


Examples: 
New York, 1957: 
Insured losses recovered and other settle- 
ments since date of last examination? 
Head office: Amount 


Bankers’ blanket bond: Shortage 

in coin division of cash depart- 

BA $200. 00 
Personal effects floater: 

Replacement of a damaged piece 


na nnasecm- 41.50 
Loss of a pair of earrings........ 2. 08 
Automobile: Property damage... 350.00 
Buffalo branch: Fire and light- 
ning: Storm damage to awnings 
on branch building........... 175.00 
1Exclusive of workmen's compensation 


claims. 
St. Louis, 1957: 


Head office coverage: Comprehensive gen- 
eral liability: Medical majpractice—bodily 
injury, $250,000—$1,000,000. 


Blanket athletic accident expense: 
Medical payments, each person_-_-__--_ $500 
Death benefit, each person_-_.....-_- 500 


Richmond, 1957: 

Medical expense blanket accident policy— 
bodily injury resulting from the playing or 
practicing of nonprofessional baseball or 
softball or train travel in connection there- 
with (limitation of $50 for dental injury), 
amount of coverage $500. 


Minneapolis—Helena branch—1957: 
Bankers’ blanket bond 


Special Federal Reserve bank 
policy—standard coverage.__-___ $500 
Additional coverage: 
Burglary, robbery, etc., on prem- 
ises, in excess of $500,000_____ 1, 000, 000 


Loss arising in connection with 
US. Government § securities 
held as~fiscal agent of the 


Treasury Department____.___ 500, 000 
Cash letters in transit........_. 10, 000 
Loss or damage: 

ee 1, 000 

Cameras and photographic 

equipment_._.---~--~.- win 1, 000 
Legal liability arising from: 
Loss of securities lodged or de- 
posited for safekeeping_-___-_ 500, 000 

Stop payment orders......._. 100, 000 

False arrest, false imprison- 

MONG, C0Oseeee=-- -....... 100, 000 
Expenses incurred by directors 
and officers in defending 

suits...... Soe ccececne 5, 000 


June 26 


OUTSIDE LEGAL FEES 


Although the Board of Governors take 
the position that to insure themselves the 
banks would have to have specialized le- 
gal assistance, the banks already have 


authorization for paying for outside legal— 


assistance. For instance, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City in 1956 paid 
$2,914.87 for legal fees. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 


‘retained outside counsel for general real 


estate tax litigation on a contingent fee 
basis equal to 15 percent to the amount 
of any recovery. It was stated “in keep- 
ing with the bank’s established practice 
and in order to preserve its rights in re- 
spect of such errors and excesses which 
may have occurred in the 1956 tax levy, 
the real property tax for that year was 
paid under protest as to excessive and 
illegal tax rate.” 
VIOLATIONS OF BYLAWS OF RESERVE BANKS 
AND BRANCHES , 


The audit reports reveal violations of 
bylaws of Reserve banks and branches. 
At one bank where the practices were not 
in conformity with the bylaws, it was in- 
dicated that corrective action would be 
taken by amending the bylaws. ‘The by- 
laws of the Reserve Bank of Kansas City 
provide that the board of directors shall 
appoint a secretary who will keep the 
minutes of all of the meetings of the 
board and of committees thereof. How- 
ever, for some years a secretary was not 
appointed, and in lieu of having a perma- 
nent secretary the board of directors at 
each meeting designated a secretary pro 
tempore. The auditors recommended an 
Officially designated secretary should be 
appointed by the board of directors, and 
he should be responsible for the mainte- 
nance of the minutes on a current basis. 
Minutes of the meetings of the board of 
directors held in December 1956 and in 
January and February 1957 were not re- 
corded in the minutes book. Also min- 
utes of the meetings since September 22, 
1955, were not signed by the chairman or 
acting chairman. 

The bylaws of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago and the Detroit branch 
make provisions for discount committees. 
Both have duly appointed discount com- 
mittees but they do not hold meetings. 
Inasmuch as such discount committees 
as provided in the bylaws are given power 
to authorize, ratify, and approve dis- 
counts, loans, commitments and ad- 
vances, these functions of discounting, 
and so forth, have not been carried on 
in conformance with the Reserve bank’s 
bylaws. 

Examples: 

Chicago, 1957: 


DISCOUNT COMMITTEE 


Article II, section 3, of the Reserve bank’s 
bylaws, provides that a discount committee 
may be appointed; that, subject to the con- 
trol of the board of directors or the execu- 
tive committee, the discount committee shall 
have power “to authorize, ratify, and approve 
discounts, loans, commitments and ad- 
vances”; and that it “shall make a report 
of all such discounts, loans, commitments, 
and advances at the next succeeding meeting 
of the executive committee.” 

- The bylaws of the Detroit branch are more 
specific on the subject of a discount com- 
mittee. Article ITI; section 1, states “A com- 
mittee to be known as the discount com- 
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mittee shall be appointed by the Detroit 
board. * * * The committee shall‘ choose 
one of its members as a chairman, and the 
secretary of the board shall keep the minutes 
of all meetings, such mihutes to be read at 
the next following regular meeting of the 
board of directors.” The powers of the dis- 
count committee at the branch are the same 
as delegated to the committee at the head 
Office, subject tod the overriding authority of 
the head office and branch boards of 
directors. 

Both the head office and Detroit branch 
have duly appointed discount committees, 
but they do not hold meetings nor keep 
minutes. We were advised that the situa- 


tion would be studied with a view of bring- 


ing the bank’s practices and the bylaws into 
agreement. It was indicated that the means 
of accomplishing this end probably will be a 
revision of the bylaws. 


Kansas City, 1957: 
MAINTENANCE OF MINUTES 


In our review of the minutes of meetings 
of the board of directors and of the various 
committees, the following were noted: 

Minutes of the meetings of the board of 
directors held in December 1956, and in Jan- 
uary and February 1957, were not recorded 
in the minutes book. Also, minutes of the 
meetings since September 22, 1955, were not 
signed by the chairman (or acting chair- 
man). 

Minutes of meetings of the executive com- 
mittee had not been recorded in the minutes 
book since the meeting of October 25, 1956. 

Minutes of meetings of the discount com- 
mittee had not been recorded in the minutes 
book since the meeting of November 13, 1956. 
Also, minutes of the meetings since July 11, 
1956, and minutes of meetings held from 
March 16 to April 27, from May 9 to 18, and 
from June 8 to 18, 1956, were not signed by 
the secretary pro tempore. 

Minutes of the nine meetings held by the 
building committee in 1956, and of four 
meetings held in 1957, were not prepared 
until after the commencement of our cur- 
rent examination. 

The bylaws of the Reserve bank provide 
that the board of directors shall appoint a 
secretary, and specify that the secretary 
shall keep the minutes of all meetings of 
the board and of all committees thereof. 
However, for some years a secretary has not 
been appointed, and in lieu of having a 
permanent secretary the board of directors 
at each meeting has designated a secretary 
pro tempore. 

It appears, therefore, that an officially 
designated secretary should be appointed by 
the board of directors, and that he be re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of the min- 
utes on a current basis. 


AUDIT DEPARTMENT'S FAILURE TO ABIDE BY REC- 
OMMENDATIONS OF CONFERENCE OF GENERAL 
AUDITORS 
The banks failed to adopt practices, 

particularly with respect to frequency of 


‘audits, as recommended by the Confer- 


ence of General Auditors. At the Minne- 
apolis bank, it was a longstanding prac- 
tice to reconcile member bank reserve 
accounts, nonmember bank clearing 
accounts, and relating deferred avail- 
ability accounts only three times in each 
calendar year, although a minimum fre- 
quency of 11 of such reconciliations is 
recommended by the Conference of 
Gener’ Auditors. 

Example: 

Minneapolis, 1957: 

It has been a long standing practice, ap- 
proved by the Audit Committee of the 
Board of Directors, to reconcile member bank 
reserve accounts, nonmember bank clearing 
accounts, and related deferred availability 
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accounts only three times in each calendar 
year. A minimum frequency of 11 such 
reconciliations annually is recommended by 
the Conference of General Auditors. 

A special investigation was undertaken by 
the Audit Department during the period be- 
tween February 21 and May 3, 1956, as the 
result of frequent small shortgages in in- 
coming coin shipments from a local member 
bank. From investigation, which was con- 
ducted in colloboration with the auditor of 
the bank concerned, it was determined that 
the shortages occurred after the coin had left 
the member bank and before it was delivered 
to the Reserve bank, and that no employee 
of the Reserve bank was involved. 

FAULTY ACCOUNTABILITY FOR UNISSUED U.S. 

GOVERNMENT SECYRITIES 

The reports revealed errors in the ac- 
countability to the Treasury Department 
by the Federal Reserve banks and 
branches for unissued U.S. Government 
securities. 

An instance of incorrect accountability 
was an item of $773,000 more than the 
total shown by the control records of the 
Atlanta bank because of the failure of 
the Jacksonville branch through a pro- 
cedural error to include in its account- 
ability certain holdings of matured 
Treasury bills. 

In the Chicago bank its accountability 
to the Treasury Department for unis- 
sued U.S. Government securities at the 
head office and the Detroit branch to- 
taled $14,308,288,035. The correct 
amount as determined by the verifica- 
tion of the auditors was $14,311,170,660. 
The difference of $2,882,625 consisted of 
$2,752,000 in savings bonds that were 
shipped directly to an issuing agent by 
the Treasury Department and not en- 
tered into the records of the head office 
and $132,625 representing savings bonds 
stubs that should have been included 
in the accountability figures of the De- 
troit branch as unclassified sales. Five 
differences in the accounts of the issuing 
agents at the head office remained un- 
adjusted at the close of the examination. 

Examples: 

Chicago, 1957: 

Reconciliation 
Add: 

Head office: Accountability for 
savings bonds shipped by 
Treasury Department direct 
to issuing agent—not re- 
ane on ences tnares $2, 752, 000 

Detroit branch: Savings bond 
stubs forming part of total 
accountability for unissued 
U.S. Government securities— 
not reported SS |e Sean 


Atlanta, 1957: 

The accountability of the Reserve bank 
to the Treasury Department for unissued 
U.S. Government securities at the head 
office and branches totaled $3,255,157,150. 
This amount is $773,000 more than the 
total shown by the control records of the 
bank because of the failure of the Jack- 
sonville branch, through a procedural 
error, to include in its accountability cer- 
tain holdings of matured Treasury bills. 


UNNECESSARILY LARGE STOCKS OF SAVINGS BONDS 


At the Minneapolis bank it was re- 
ported that the inventories of savings 
bonds in the hands of issuing agents were 
unusually high. Many had stocks in 
excess of 9 months and 55 agents held 
more than a l-year supply. It was rec- 
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ommended by the auditors that a regular 
program for analysis of consignments 
accounts be instituted. 


MEMBER BANK EXAMINATIONS DO NOT CONFORM 
WITH POLICIES 


The Reserve banks make exceptions to 
their policies with respect to member 
bank examinations in; first, not exam- 
ining every bank each year; second, not 
having joint examinations with State 
examiners; third, not examining 
branches simultaneously with the head 
office of a bank; and in some cases, not 
examining the branches at all, but only 
reviewing the findings of the State ex- 
aminers; fourth, not examining trust de- 
partments simultaneously with com- 
mercial departments; and, fifth, not 
meeting their own standards. of com- 
pleteness of examinations. 

The Board of Governors’ memorandum 
states that a large majority of the banks 
not examined in a specific calendar year 
were examined during the latter part of 
the previous year, and as a general rule, 
during the early months of the follow- 
ing year. However, the trust depart- 
ment of the X bank was not examined 
during 1956 and the examination of this 
department did not take place until 
June 21, 1957, indicating at least 18 
months between examinations. The 
reason given for this time lapse in ex- 
amination was the lack of sufficient man- 
power. 


Although it is the stated policy of the 
Federal Reserve banks to examine the 
trust departments concurrently with the 
commercial departments of member 
banks, the Richmond Bank in 1956 made 
an exception to its policy at the request of 
members bank itself and examined these 
departments at different times. With- 
out any further explanation, it seems 
unjustified to schedule bank examina- 
tions which are made for the purpose of 
enforcing Government regulations at 
the convenience of the banks to be ex- 
amined. 


Examples: 
New York, 1957: 


_All domestic branches are examined 
simultaneously with the main offices. In 
the examination of the larger branch bank- 
ing organizations, the Reserve bank usually 
assigns examiners or senior assistant ex- 
aminers to the more important branches and 
reviews the findings of the State examiners 
with respect to the other branches. With 
these exceptions, the Reserve bank is rep- 
resented at all offices of the bank under 
examination. 


Chicago, 1957: 

One bank, * * *, was not examined in 
1956 because it is too large for the Reserve 
bank to’ examine independently and the 
State authority was unable to join in its 
examination because of a shortage of man-~- 
power. 

Present indications are that three State 
member banks in Indiana will not be ex- 
amined by the Reserve bank in 1957. Three 
banks in the problem category have been 
examined twice in the current year. 

Examinations of commercial departments 
are generally conducted jointly with the re- 
spective State supervisory authorities of the 
five States in the district. In 1956, however, 
the Reserve bank made independent exami- 
nations of 19 banks—16 in Illinois, 1 in In- 
diana, and 2 in Wisconsin—because the State 
authorities were handicapped by a shortage 
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of personnel and were unable to join in the 
examinations. 

The one holding company affiliate in the 
district is examined trienially, the most 
recent examination being in 1955. Four of 
the six companies coming under the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956 were investi- 
gated by the Reserve bank in the current 
year. The preliminary reports received from 
the two uninvestigated companies contained 
sufficient information, obviating any neces- 
sity for an on-the-spot investigation. An- 
nual reports submitted by all holding com- 
panies are analyzed and summary reviews 
are forwarded to the Board of Governors. 


LACK OF DEPARTMENTAL CONTROLS 


In the operations of the Federal Re- 
serve banks there are frequent examples 
of lack of adequate controls in the han- 
dling of currencies, securities, checks, 
and so forth, and of exceptions to the 
internal audits. 

For instance, at the Federal Reserve 
bank in New York the receiving teller in 
the cash department did.not make an 
immediate strapcount of currency in the 
denominations of $20 or less with respect 
to over-the-counter deposits. Such a 
strapcount is deferred until the cur- 
rency is later given to a currency counter 
for processing with various time elapsing 
up to as long as several weeks. In the 
interests of more effective internal con- 
trol, the auditors recommended that all 
currency received should be strapcount- 
ed before it is released to the receiving 
teller’s custody and that this verification 
should be accomplished by one person 
with another person as witness and that 
it should be done promptly after receipt. 

There were only two audits of the 
check collection department in Chicago 
instead of three as recommended by the 
conference of auditors. 

In a test review of the authorization on 
which the Reserve bank acted in making 
releases from custody, it was noted that 
in two instances securities held for the 
account of member banks were released 
on the authorization bearing the signa- 
ture of only one officer, although the 
member banks had instructed that re- 
lease be made on the authorization 
signed by two officers. 

At the Helena branch the auditors 
found that the handling of cash did not 
provide for the necessary security. They 
recommended that shipments of money 
should be handled by two employees; 
that there be duplicate reports of dif- 
ferences on incoming shipments; that 
officers participate in all opening and 
closing of the vaults and that shields be 
placed over all combinations of vaults. 

The aduditors observed an unwar- 
ranted delay of at least one day in the 
receipt by the New Orleans branch of 
remittances from a member bank for 
cash letters sent to it. The amounts in- 
volved are sizable. For example, the 
member banks remittances of January 
3 and 4 1957, covered cash letters of 
$564,233.76 and $283,378.01, respectively. 

New York, 1957: 

The above figures are the balances as 
shown on the Reserve bank’s books. The 
amount stated for transit items are 
$1,432,452.23 less than the correct totals, 
the due-from-Buffalo-branch account hav- 
ing been understated on the head office 
books as the result of a duplication of 
entries. 
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New York, 1957: 
INTERNAL CONTROLS 


In the interest of more effective internal 
controls in the Collection Department, it was 
recommended that a plan of rotation be in- 
stituted whereby key personnel in this func- 
tion (Collection Department), without ad- 
vance notice, will be temporarily replaced at 
least once each year for a continuous period 


- of adequate duration by other employees 


engaged in unrelated activities; also, that 
there be another such period of temporary 
replacement in each instance in which the 
employee is not absent for vacation for a 
continuous period of at least 2 weeks. 


Chicago, 1957: 
Petty cash funds, $10,000. 


San Francisco—Salt Lake City 
branch—1957: 
TRANSIT DEPARTMENT 


In our review of the difference account, it 
was noted that many of the differences were 
the result of the failure of the Transit De- 
partment to balance the aggregate total of 
outgoing cash letters and clearinghouse 
items against the aggregate credits for the 
cash items involved. A substantial number 
of the differences were of large amounts, and 
in many cases the appropriate adjustments 
were not made until the errors were reported 
by the drawee banks. 

Past due items: At the Chicago and New 
York banks a review of the procedures re- 
vealed that in numerous instances commer- 
cial items (notes, drafts, etc.) had been left 
outstanding with collecting agents in ac- 
cordance with the endorsers request or ap- 
proval for extended periods and in some 
cases for several months after their due date. 
The examiners recommended the adoption 
of a policy under which all past due items 
would be recalled after a reasonable time 
and returned to the endorsers. It was also 
suggested that periodic reports be submitted 
by the department to the officer in charge 
concerning all items outstanding after a rea- 
sonable time after their due date. 


DELAYS IN RETURNING UNPAID CHECKS 


The Federal Reserve banks have be- 
come involved in suits where the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank’s prior endorser re- 
fused to accept return of checks to the 
drawee bank on the ground that the re- 
turn had been unduly delayed. In one 


- suit a check for $2,875.52 was involved 


and the district court ruled in favor of 
the plaintiff. 
Example: 
Boston, 1957: 
ACCOUNTS OF MEMBER BANKS 


As shown in the schedule section of this 
report, there was one unadjusted exception 
of old dating, in the amount of $12,006.93, on 
the reconcilement returned by the * * * 
Bank, * * *, Massachusetts. This pertains 
to a charge by the Reserve bank on No- 
vember 29, 1956, for three checks received 
from the * * * Bank for collection and re- 
turned to it by the Reserve bank upon re- 
fusal of the drawee bank to pay the checks, 
which had been drawn against uncollected 
funds. The charge was not accepted by the 
member bank on the grounds that there had 
been an undue delay by the Reserve bank in 
presenting the checks to the drawee bank 
for payment. It appears that the outcome 
of this matter is. contingent upon the set- 
tlement the * * * Bank may be able to ef- 
fect with its depositor. 


FAULTY ACCOUNTABILITY FOR COLLATERAL AND 
CUSTODIES 

There are instances throughout the 

system of faulty. accountability for col- 

lateral and custodies. As examples, the 


June 26 


following items required reconciliation 
at the Atlanta bank and its branches: 

First. Jacksonville branch: Fiscal 
agency securities forming a part of the 
total accountability not reported, 
$773,000. 

Second. New Orleans branch: Securi- 
ties held by other agency in own district 
as collateral for discounts and advances 
not reported, $15,000. 

Third. Head office: Duplication in re- 
porting certain collateral for Treasury 
tax and loan accounts, $300,000. 

Fourth. Jacksonville branch: Over- 
statement of collateral for Treasury tax 
and loan accounts—withdrawal func- 
tioned by the head office on December 21, 
1956, but corresponding entry not made 
in branch’s records, $250,000. 

Fifth. New Orleans branch: Over- 
statement of new silver certificates held 
as special currency reserve for U.S. 
Treasury, $8,860,000. 

With respect to the last item, on Octo- 
ber 15, 1956, the New Orleans branch 
commenced a series of weekly withdraw- 
als of new silver certificates of $1 de- 
nominations from the special currency 
reserve held for the Treasury of the 
United States. This program was at the 
request of and under a specific authori- 
zation of the Treasury. Such withdraw- 
als were to constitute issuances to the 
Reserve bank for current use in lieu of 
regular weekly shipments of currency 
from Washington. The withdrawals 
made by the branch to the date of exam- 
ination totaled $8,860,000, but the rele- 
vant custody control account was not 
correspondingly adjusted and showed at 
examination date a holding of $21,200,- 
000 instead of $12,340,000. This error 
could hardly be considered “exceedingly 
small.” 

Collateral deficiencies were allowed to 
extend over the maximum 10-day period 
through inadvertence, due to delay by 
the Minneapolis bank in discovering 
these deficiencies. 

In the Cleveland district, 19 banks at 
the time of the audit had deficiencies in 
collateral to secure Treasury tax and 
loan accounts in the amount of 
$1,294,245.57. 

Two member banks in the Jackson- 
ville branch had deficiencies in collateral 
which existed considerably longer than 
the 10-day period allowed by the Treas- 
ury Department regulations. Both cases 
involved collateral held by New York 
correspondents of the depositary banks 
subject to the order of the branch. The 
auditors felt that the time lapse for col- 
lecting the deficiency could have been 
shortened through more diligent follow- 
up by the fiscal agency department. 

Another example of deficiencies in re- 
serves and in collateral held to secure 
Treasury tax and loan accounts was the 
account of the X bank, which had a 
deposit balance of $77.8 million with a 
deficiency of $3.2 million in reserves. 

“MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE” OF CASH AND 

SECURITIES 

Audit reports show what are de- 
scribed as “mysterious disappearances” 
of cash, securities, and so forth. This is 
a term which the banks use to describe 
all shortages, the origin of which their 
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investigations do not reveal. For in- 
stance, at the Jacksonville branch there 
was a disappearance of $100 from a 
strap of $20 bills included in a shipment 
sent to the Birmingham branch and 
thence to the X bank; “mysterious” 
disappearance of $240 from a shipment 
of unfit currency to the U.S Treasury; 
disappearance of $200 in coins included 
in shipment forwarded by registered mail 
by the Jacksonville bank to a member 
bank; “mysterious” disappearance of 
two coupons from bonds held as Treasury 
tax and loan collateral for a member 
bank at the head office. 

An investigation of the mysterious dis- 
appearance at Charlotte branch of 
$100,000 in U.S. Treasury certificates 
revealed only that it was thought by all 
parties to the transaction that the cer- 
tificates had not been removed from the 
envelope after delivery and that it was 
destroyed with trash burned up by the 
member bank. 

Investigations between February 21 
and May 3 of frequent shortages in in- 
coming coin shipments from local banks 
to the Minneapolis bank determined 
that shortages were.incurred after coins 
left member banks and before delivery 
to the Reserve bank. There was no 
satisfactory explanation made of the 
losses nor any indication that the situa- 
tion had been resolved for future pro- 
tection. 

At the Boston bank because of as- 
sorters’ failure to inspect the totalizer 
meter on the currency sorting machine 
after processing the contents of each 
strap it was impossible to determine in 
which strap and in which deposit of 15 
a shortage of $500 occurred. This short- 
age was reported as a mysterious dis- 
appearance. A thousand-dollar shortage 
in a deposit, reported by receiving teller, 
also was classified as mysterious. The 
investigation was unable to pin down the 
exact place of disappearance and it was 
suggested that the deposit “may have 
been tampered with” while in transit 
and possibly while in possession of the 
X Service. 

Richmond, 1957: 

We reviewed the circumstances regarding 
the mysterious disappearance of a $100,000 
U.S. Treasury 2% percent certificate of in- 
debtedness, series B-1957, tax anticipation 
series, dated August 15, 1956, due March 22, 
1957. The certificate has been allotted on a 
direct subscription to the . , 8.C., 
which requested that it be delivered to the 
Co., , N.C., for safekeeping. Ac- 
cording to the records of the branch, the cer- 
tificate was one of seven lots of like securi- 
ties, in the aggregate amount of $885,000, to 
which were attached receipts Nos. 36 to 42, in- 
clusive, prepared by the branch on August 
15, 1956. The Co., Inc., delivered the 
package to the Co. of on Au- 
gust 16, 1956, and obtained a signed receipt 
for the total amount, but the consignee bank 
admits it did not open the package and ver- 























, ify the contents at the time of delivery. 


When the package was later opened, it re- 
portedly contained only six lots of securities, 
totaling $785,000 to which were attached re- 
ceipts Nos. 36 to 41. These receipts 
were duly signed on August 16, 1956, and 
mailed to the Charlotte branch. A clerk at 
the branch then or later noted that receipt 
No. 42, covering the missing certificate, 
had not been received but an inquiry was not 
addressed to the Co. This failure to 
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promptly alert the consignee bank placed 
@ measure of responsibility on the branch 
because the consignee bank was not enabled 
to make a search through its waste paper 
(which is burned after 3 days) nor to insti- 
tute other investigative measures that might 
have been effective if started promptly. 

The Reserve bank has made inquiries of 
Treasury Department officials concerning re- 
placement of the certificate. The Treasury 
is reluctant to take such action prior to the 
maturity of the certificate on March 22, 
1957. The Co. has stated that it would 
join with the Reserve bank, together with 
their respective insurers, in an agreement 
of indemnity if the Treasury Department will 
issue a replacement certificate. 


Boston, 1957: 

Two special investigations were made by 
the auditing department in the interval be- 
tween examinations, one in November 1956 
and the other in March 1957; both were in 
connection with shortages in incoming de- 
posits of cash, reported by the currency and 
coin department. 

The first of these investigations involved 
a shortage of $500. Because of the assorter’s 
faiure to inspect the totalizer meter on the 
currency sorting machine after processing 
the contents of each strap, it was impossible 
to determine in which strap and in which 
deposit, of 15 different deposits, the shortage 
occurred. All of the member banks concerned 
were contacted in an effort to ascertain 
whether any of them had an offsetting over- 
age, and each gave a negative report. Fol- 
lowing this, the shortage was classified as a 
mysterious disappearance, a claim was filed 
with the Reserve bank’s insurers, and the 
latter reimbursed the bank for the full 
amount of the loss. 

The other investigation pertained to a 
shortage of $1,000, reported by a receiving 
teller.. The investigation disclosed that the 
deposit in which the shortage was found may 
have been tampered with while in transit 
to the Reserve bank, and possibly while it 
was in the possession of the armored car serv- 
ice that transported the deposit to the post 
office, for the depositing member bank. The 
latter’s insurer reimbursed it for the full 
amount of the shortage. 


VIOLATIONS OF THE BANKING LAWS 


There are several examples in the 
reports where employees have violated 
the banking laws. In one bank the man- 
ager of the section had been using 
bank personnel and equipment for carry- 
ing on an outside business for several 
months. 

A coin assorter at another bank was 
convicted of embezzlement of coins from 
incoming shipments. 

BANK LIQUIDATION RESULTING FROM 
DEFLATION 

One State member bank was liquidated 
by the bank commissioner of Texas be- 
cause of insolvency resulting from defal- 
cation. Asacondition of membership in 
the Federal Reserve System a bank is 
subject to examinations by the Federal 
Reserve. These examinations are for 
the protection of the public. The dis- 
covery of defalcation in the State bank 
apparently did not originate with the 
Federal Reserve examiners but rather 
with the bank commissioner of Texas. 


INCREASES IN DISCOUNTS AND ADVANCES AND 
INAPPROPRIATE USE OF FEDERAL RESERVE 
CREDIT — , 

The 1957 audit reports indicate that 
there has been extensive increased use 
of discounts and advances and continued 
use of Federal Reserve bank credit by 
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certain member banks. In some cases, 
this borrowing, in effect, amounts to a 
continuous credit rather than for the 
purpose of temporary accommodations 
to the banks. The follow-up by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to eliminate the con- 
tinuous borrowing appears to be a hap- 
hazard approach to the banks which 
results in promises by them to improve 
the holdings in their portfolios which 
create their illiquidity and result in the 
need for such borrowing. For example, 
one bank promised that it would make 
no further additions to its holdings of 
Government bonds while showing con- 
siderable reluctance to dispose of pres- 
ent holdings at a loss. 

Two banks in the Dallas district con- 
tinued consistent borrowing in 1956-57 
although this situation had been re- 
ported at the previous examination. One 
of these banks had borrowed in 43 com- 
putation periods out of 48. Although 
discussions had taken place with these 
banks, it was reported that “no discern- 
ible changes in their borrowing patterns” 
had taken place. Extensive use of dis- 
count: facilities was attributed to heavy. 
loan demands, declining or stationary 
deposits, and a reluctance to dispose of 
investments, particularly holdings of 
Government securities, at a loss. 

In the Cleveland district one bank 
ascribed its continuance of borrowing to 
strong demands for loans combined with 
its holdings of long-term Government 
and municipal bonds on which it was 
reluctant to take a loss. It was reported 
that the bank is making an effort to 
adjust its assets’ position, having sold a 
sizable amount of mortgage loans in May 
and confining its additional lending to 
established customers. 

The auditors noted that a national 
bank in the Memphis branch area had 
borrowed almost continuously during the 
last half of 1956 and in February of 1957. 
It appeared that this bank was borrow- 
ing for purposes other than those con- 
sidered appropriate uses for Federal Re- 
serve credit. 

The Federal Reserve Act clearly re- 
quires that the Federal Reserve banks 
shall give consideration to “whether un- 
due use is being made of bank credit for 
the speculative carrying of or trading in 
securities, real estate or commodities,” 
and shall use this information “in de- 
termining whether to grant or refuse 
advances, rediscounts or other credit ac- 
commodations.” Whenever, in the judg- 
ment of the Board of Governors, any 
member bank is making undue usé of 
bank credit, the bank may suspend such 
banks from the use of credit facilities of 
the Federal Reserve System. The audit 
reports show numerous instances where 
the banks consider that Federal Reserve 
credit is being inappropriately used and 
yet there is no evidence that the Board of 
Governors has discontinued granting 
such credit. As the examples show, some 
of the banks have been speculating in 
Government bonds and then have gone 
to the Federal Reserve banks to get loans. 

Examples: 

Cleveland—Pittsburgh branch—1957: 

The Bank has been a consistent 
borrower since midyear. From June 21 to 
September 29, or a total of 101 consecutive 
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days in 15 reserve computation periods, it 
was indebted to the branch in amounts 
ranging from $5 million to a high of $100 
million. The average daily borrowing for 
this bank was $17 million. This bank and 
the three country banks had been frequent 
borrowers in 1956, also. 


Philadelphia, 1957: 

The Reserve bank has been following the 
practice of contacting country banks in re- 
gard to their borrowing programs after they 
_ have been borrowing continuously for 90 
days. Recently, this policy was revised and 
now provides that the member bank will be 
contacted when it has borrowed continu- 
ously for 60 days. The Philadelphia banks 
generally borrow on 1-day notes. On occa- 
sion, the Reserve bank has held group meet- 
ings with representatives of these banks at 
which the subject of continuous borrowing 
was discussed, with emphasis directed to 
consecutive reserve computation periods 
rather than consecutive days. 

Several of the banks have adjusted their 
asset position in order to enable them to 
operate on their own resources during 
periods not subject to seasonal or emergency 
stresses. However, the Reserve bank recog- 
nizes that the necessary adjustments by 
some banks must be gradual. 


Chicago—Detroit branch—1957: 

There were three banks which made con- 
sistent use of the Reserve banks discount 
facilities during the current year. The 
branch has had discussions with these banks 
concerning their borrowing programs. They 
each indicated an intention of reducing the 
frequency of their borrowings from the 
Reserve bank, but up to date of examination 
there had been no appreciable change in 
their borrowing patterns. 


Chicago, 1957: 

It is the Reserve bank's policy to keep the 
member banks that use its discount window 
informed as to the appropriate purposes of 
Federal Reserve credit. In the course of our 
review of member bank borrowing during 
the period between examinations, we noted 
that the Reserve banks held discusisons or 
exchanged correspondence with a number of 
banks whose borrowing patterns tended to 
become continuous. In most instances, the 
banks took themselves out of the category 
of steady borrowers. However, to date of 
examination, there had not been any appre- 
ciable change in the borrowing patterns of 
the banks listed in the following tabulation. 

The steady borrowings or , Chicago, 
is a continuation of the pattern it followed 
during 1955 and 1956. In 1955, it borrowed 
in 48 weekly computation periods, and in 
1956, in 49 such periods. Its average daily 
borrowings amounted to $31 million in 1955, 
$53 million in 1956, and $59 million in the 
current year. An analysis by the Reserve 
bank indicates that the reason for the 
‘s prolonged borrowing is the con- 
tinued expansion of its loans without a com- 
pensating increase in deposits or reduction 
in its security investments. 


Dallas, 1957: 

The consistent borrowing by both the 
and Bank is a continuation 
of the situation that existed at our last 
examination. The Reserve bank has had 
periodic discussions with each of these banks 
concerning the nature of their borrowings 
but to date there has been no discernible 
change in their borrowing patterns. 


Dallas—Houston branch—1957: 

In our review of member bank borrowing 
from the branch, it was noted that in the 
current year the ———— Bank, Houston, Tex., 
was indebted in 38 of the 48 reserve compu- 
tation periods for a total of 168 days. It was 
stated that this bank’s borrowings from the 
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Reserve Bank were attributed to its re- 
luctance to sell Government securities at a 
loss. 


Richmond, 1957: 

One bank had borrowed for 295 consecu- 
tive days and during 121 days the borrow- 
ing was greater than the bank’s combined 
capital and surplus. The Reserve Bank ad- 
vised that as a result of a change in the 
member bank’s management, the bank’s in- 
vestment policy would be reaffirmed and a 
more satisfactory loan program instituted. 


Richmond, 1957: 

Out of 24 computation periods, one bank 
borrowed in 18, for 256 days, another bank 
borrowed for 17 periods for 232 days. 

Each of the banks experienced heavy loan 
demands in the latter part of the year, and 
adverse trend in deposits which the State 
Treasurer of North Carolina began invest- 
ing State funds in Treasury bills rather 
than depositing them in interest-bearing ac- 
counts with the bank. 

LACK OF SECURITY IN CURRENCY VERIFICATION 
AND DESTRUCTION 

The auditors’ comments on currency 
verification and destruction follow very 
much the patterns of the previous re- 
ports. The reports comment on the lack 
of dual control in handling the currency; 
incomplete inspection of bundles; inade- 
quate destruction equipment; failures in 
destroying currencies; lack of determi- 
nation that the standard oi fitness be- 
fore destruction conforms to that pre- 
scribed by the Treasury Department; 
combining of cash and destruction func- 
tions in same area; violations of Treas- 
ury regulations; and inadequate tests for 
accuracy and integrity of the currency 
verification. These cominents apply 
throughout the System. 

Although the subject had been com- 
mented upon in a previous audit report, 
the Los Angeles branch continued to 
have tHe verification process performed 
in the utility cage in the cash depart- 
ment. The auditors believed that this 
operation should be performed in a prop- 
erly protected area physically located 
outside the cash department, in view of 
the provision in the Treasury Depart- 
ment regulations that: 

The verification and destruction of unfit 
U.S. paper currency at each Federal Reserve 
bank and branch shall be a fiscal agency 
operation and shall be performed in a cur- 
rency verification unit which should be sep- 
arate and apart from Other cash operations 
of such Federal Reserve banks and branches. 


In the review of the operations at the 
Oklahoma City branch incident to the 
preparation of unfit U.S. paper currency 
for shipment to the head office, it was 
observed that the inspection of such 
currency for proper cancellation was 
made by one of the tellers engaged in 
the cancellation process. This practice 
does not conform to the provisions of 
paragraph 5f of the applicable Treasury 
Department regulations which directs 
that such examination “should be per- 
formed by an employee of the cash divi- 
sion who did not participate in the can- 
cellation of the currency.” 

At the Philadelphia bank, the auditors 
found that procedures in the currency 
destruction process did not conform to 
the principles of dual control; that there 
was no verification of the contents of 
some bundles before destruction; that 
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the hinges on the locks of the firebox 
and ashpit access doors could be opened 
without disturbing the locks; and that it 
was a common experience for the fur- 
nace-feeding mechanism to fail so that 
unburned bills were found in the mecha- 
nism. 

The Federal Reserve banks destroy 
annually millions of dollars in U.S. cur- 
rency. While the Treasury examiners 
make an annual visit to each of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, in the interim be- 
tween these visits the Federal Reserve 
banks are given a free hand in destroy- 
ing US. Government money. The 
Boards’ examiners comment year after 
year 2n the failings of the banks to veri- 
fy this money before destruction and for 
their failure to conform to Treasury De- 
partment regulations in handling this 
money. It is frequently noted that the 
Federal Reserve banks destroy the cur- 
rency without even determining whether 
the currency fitness was such that it 
should be destroyed. We have laws in 
this country which prevent a citizen 
from willfully putting a match to the 
coin of the realm but the Federal Reserve 
banks have been permitted to destroy 
money without even examining its con- 
dition. 

Examples: 

Philadelphia, 1957: 

We reviewed the operations and observed 
the procedures followed, and have the fol- 
lowing comments with respect to certain of 
the procedures and/or conditions which came 
to our attention. 

1. Upon receipt of the canceled currency 
in the Currency Vertification Unit, only one 
strap and bundle count was made—this by 
all the personnel of the Unit, each account- 
ing for a portion of the total. The section 
head then recapitulated the individual totals 
and signed the receipt given to the Cash De- 
partment. In our opinion, this procedure 
does not conform to the principle of dual 
control. An effective dual control would re- 
quire that the section head and the general 
service clerk each make an independent strap 
and bundle count of the entire lot when re- 
ceived in the Unit. 

2. It was noted that in the handling of $1 
bills, the Unit did not employ the practice 
of “fanning”’ the bundles of currency not in- 
cluded in the percentage count. Hence, 
there was no verification of the contents of 
the bundles. 

8. The firebox and ashpit access doors 
were each secured by one dual lock at the 
closure but no provision had been made to 
prevent the possibility of the doors being 
opened at the hinge end without disturbing 
the locks. 

4. Upon inspection of the furnace feeding 
mechanism, 18 unburned bills were found 
in the trap and 20 bills in the belt feed 
mechanism. This is a common occurrence, 
in view of which the belt and trap are in- 
spected* weekly by the section head and the 
designated witness. 


Dallas, 1957: 


We reviewed the operations and observed 
the procedures followed, with particular 
reference to security features, and in con- 
nection therewith we noted the following 
matters: 

1, The main door to the furnace was not 
adequately secured. It was recommended 
that-steps be taken to secure the door in a 
more satisfactory manner. 

2. While the currency was being placed in 
the incinerator and before the locks on the 
door were secured, access to the area around 
the. incinerator was not sufficiently re- 
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stricted. It was recommended that access 
to the incinerator room be adequately re- 
stricted, at least until all currency to be 
burned has been placed in the incinerator 
and the locks secured. 


Dallas—San Antonio branch—1957: 


We reviewed the operations and observed 
the procedures followed, and noted that in 
the testing of the accuracy and integrity of 
the currency verifiers, only packages con- 
taining known overages or shortages of 
amounts are used. 


San Francisco—Los Angeles branch— 
1957: ’ 


In our review of the operations and 
procedures, we again noted, as at last 
examination, that the verification process 
was being performed in a utility cage in the 
cash department. This operation, we be- 
lieve, should be performed in an appro- 
priately protected area physically located 
outside the cash department, in view of the 
following provision in the Treasury Depart- 
ment regulations: ‘The verification and de- 
struction of unfit United States paper cur- 
rency at each Federal Reserve bank and 


branch shall be a fiscal agency operation and* 


shall be performed in a currency verifica- 
tion unit which shall be separate and apart 
from other cash operations of such Federal 
Reserve banks and branches.” 


Kansas City, 1957: 

1. Dual control of the currency was not 
being maintained at all times in the money 
department from the time of its cancellation 
to the time of its delivery to the currency 
redemption unit. 


2. Upon receipt of the canceled currency 
in the currency redemption unit, a bundle 
count was made by the receivers but only one 
strap count was made—this by the three 
members of the unit participating in the 
operation at the time, each accounting for a 
portion of the total. In our opinion, this’ 
procedure does not conform to the principle 
of dual control. ' An effective dual control 
would require that each of the receivers 
make an independent strap count of the 
entire lot when received in the unit. 

3. The portion of the $1 bills to be verified 
is selected by the chief of the unit but, con- 
trary to instructions, the portion not to be 
verified is permitted to remain accessible to 
the verifiers, thus making it possible for 
them to make substitutions. 

4. Some relaxation in the maintenance of 
dual control during the verification proc- 
ess also was noted. At times, the chief of 
unit removed the currency not to be verified 
from one location to another while the veri- 
fiers were occupied in the verification process 
and could not appropriately witness such 
transfers. 


Kansas City—Oklahoma City branch— 
1957: 

In our review of the operations incident to 
to the preparation of unfit U.S. paper cur- 
rency for shipment to the head office, it was 
observed that the inspection of such cur- 
rency, for proper cancellation, was made one 
of the tellers engaged in the cancellation 
process. This practice does not conform to 
the provisions of paragraph 5(f) of the ap- 
plicable Treasury Department regulations, 
which directs that such examination “shall 
be performed by an employee of the cash 
division who did not participate in the can- 
cellation of the currency.” : 


Atlanta, 1957: 


1. It was noted that in the handling of 
$1 bills, the unit did not employ the practice 
of “fanning” the bundles of currency not 
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included in the percentage count. Hence, 
there was no verification of the contents of 
the bundles or determination that the stand- 
ard of fitness of the currency conformed to 
that prescribed by the Treasury Department. 

2. The supervisor, who is one of the joint 
participants in preparing test errors for in- 
sertion in the packages of currency to be 
verified, and in supervising the incineration 
process, also was assisting in the actual veri- 
fication of canceled currency at times of 
heavy volume. We believe that the security 
of this operation is weakened when the 
supervisor also participates in the verifica- 
tion process. 


LOSSES AND DISCREPANCIES 


There continued to be disappearances 
and shortages of money in the cash de- 
partments, the check departments, 
transit departments and the Government 
check departments. The banks usually 
account for these losses by subtracting 
the credits from the debits which are 
set out separately in the report before 
arriving at the net loss. In the 1957 re- 
port of the New. York bank, however, the 
difference account shows only the net 
figures. This means that neither the 
Board of Governors nor the Congress can 
determine what the actual losses are and 
whether further safeguards should be 
instituted or investigations should be un- 


‘ dertaken. 


At the Salt Lake City branch the au- 
ditor noted that many of the differences 
were the result of the failures of the 
transit department to balance the aggre- 
rate total of outgoing cash letters and 
clearinghouse items against the aggre- 
gate credits for the cash items involved. 
A substantial number of the differences 
were of large amounts and in many cases 
appropriate adjustments were not made 
until the errors were reported by the 
drawee bank. For the year 1956 the 
transit department had losses of $3,- 
444.57 and had gains of $1,996.82. Inas- 
much as the Federal Reserve banks in 
their combined statement of condition, 
of head office and branches, report only 
the net figures of profit or loss, it is not 
a@ proper reflection of the total amount 
and number of errors which occur in the 
difference accounts. 

At the Chicago bank in the collection 
department for the year 1956, there were 
losses of $20,856.04 and credits of $16,- 
636.78; in the period from January 1, to 
October 25, 1957, in the check collection 
department there were losses of $28,- 
758.58 and credits of $40,036.96. In its 
memorandum, the Board takes the posi- 
tion that in the light of the tremendous 
volume of checks and securities handled 
by the Reserve banks, losses and dis- 
crepancies have been exceedingly small 
and infrequent. The continuing 
amounts of losses in the check depart- 
ment in Chicago indicate, in the least, 
mismanagement of checks handled. The 
auditor’s report comments that: 

In the interest of more effective controls 
in the collection department, it was recom- 
mended that the supervisory employees be 
temporarily transferred on an unannounced 
basis to unrelated work outside the depart- 
ment'at least once a year for a continuous 
period of adequate duration and that during 
such period they be replaced by other em- 
Ployees from outside the department. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. ~ The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p, 
1939). : 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Present World Conditions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE, Mr. President, on his 
recent trip to California, our colleague, 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SyMInG- 
TON] delivered an excellent address be- 
fore the Commonwealth Club in San 
Francisco, one of the finest forums on 
the west coast. I believe that Members 
of Congress will find of interest these 
thoughtful remarks on the realities of 
the present world situation by the junior 
Senator from Missouri, and I ask unan- 
imous consent to have the text of his 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
REcOrD. 

’ There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 

as follows: 

ApprEss BY SENATOR StuarRT SYMINGTON, BE- 
FORE THE SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., COMMON- 
WEALTH CLUB, May 29, 1959 
Back in the early twenties, in what has 

sometimes been termed the era of wonder- 

ful nonsense, a Frenchman named Dr. Emil 

Coué attracted a vast national following 

with a simple formula for uncomplicated 

living. 

Americans flocked by the hundreds of 
thousands to the Coué Institute to hear the 
master intone the magic words: “Day by 
day in every way I am getting better and 
better.” 

The Coué system, as it was called, was 
perfectly suited to the times. It was the 
period of the convivial Harding and _ the 
silent Coolidge, a period when the sole ob- 
ject of national desire was summed up in 
Garbo’s famous proclamation: “I want to 
be alone.” 

The art of ignoring the obvious was car- 
ried in those years to its highest \perfec- 
tion. 

Painful truths were smothered in a thick 
meringue of self-confidence that was reall 
self-doubt. . 

Then in October 1929 the bubble exploded. 

The dream vanished. 

The painful truths struck home. The era 
of wonderful nonsense dissolved into the 
bitterness of the morning after. 

The Nation which had allowed itself to be 
hypnotized by the self-assurance of Emil 
Coué would have been far wiser to heed the 
warnings of another Frenchman, Emile Zola, 
who had written, “If you shut up truth and 
bury it under the ground, it will but grow 
and gather to itself such explosive power 
that the day it bursts through it will blow up 
eyerything in its way.” 

It is in the,spirit of the secong French- 
man, and not the first, that I would speak 
with you today. 

For a long time I’ve had the unpleasant 
feeling that we are living through an echo 
of the 1920’s. In certain respects, we have 
shown as a-nation in the last few years the 
same disastrols disposition to hide from the 
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facts, to delude ourselves with slogans and 
tidy formulas. 

Nowhere has this tendency been so strik- 
ing, and nowhere does it hold such explosive 
potential in Zola’s sense, as in our seem- 
ingly inexhaustible capacity for underesti- 
mating the nature of the current problems 
incident to our position in the world today. 

Seven weeks ago in New Orleans, Allen 
Dulles, the Chief of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, made an important address. It was 
@ speech intended to alert the American 
people to-the economic challenge of our 
possible enemies, 

It was closely packed with disturbing in- 
formation, gleaned from the best and pre- 
sumably the latest intelligence reports. 

It was a chilling report, which ought to 
have sobered a great number of people. 

Tucked away in the text, however, was a 
warning not to take the claims of the Soviet 
J-year plan at face value; and amazingly, 
press reports of the New Orleans speech 
featured this lone bit of reassurance and all 
but ignored the rest. 

Readers who had before them both the 
news report and the complete speech must 
have had great difficulty in believing one 
was taken from the other. 

Most of us simply do not want to believe 
that the Russian economic threat is as great 
as it appears to be—and we are ready to 
grasp at every little straw which offers us 
reassurance. 

The biggest fool is the fool who fools 
himself. 

Certainly we ought not to accept Soviet 
statistics at face value. 

Certainly we ought to realize that Soviet 
economic progress begins from a lower ab- 
solute base. 

Certainly we ought to stipulate that our 
economy is a good deal more mature than 
Russia’s. 

Certainly we ought to concede that in some 
of the areas where they are going all out 
to increase production we are producing 
‘more now than we can possibly use. 

Certainly we ought to admit that the 
crucial question is not how much of an 
economic increase, but what kind. 

Yet when all of these stipulations and 
concessions are made, I can derive no com- 
fort from the valid comparisons which re- 
main. 

One carries tn one’s mind’s eye the pic- 
ture of the jovial ruthless Nikita Khrushchev 
warning the West in his blunt and confident 
fashion: “We declare war upon you in the 
peaceful field of trade. We declare war. We 
will win over the United States. The threat 
to the United States is not the ICBM, but 
in the field of a peaceful production. We are 
relentless in this and it will prove the supe- 
riority of our system.” 

The Soviet 7-year plan envisions an an- 
nual expansion in production of 8.6 percent, 
and concedes us an annual increase of only 
2.2 percent, 

“If this is true,” Mr. Dulles told his 
audience in New Orleans, that is, if we are 
unable to increase production more than 
2.2 percent a year, then—and let me em- 
phasize—“the United States will be virtually 
committing economic suicide.” 

The Chinese Reds today, after a decade in 
power, are well ahead of where the U;S.S.R. 
pa at a comparable stage in its develop- 
ment. 








































































This progress has been made possible 
partly through Soviet aid and partly through 
one of the most unbelievably inhuman slave 
labor programs in modern history. 

The tragedy is, we are not now maintain- 
ing.even the rate which Allen Dulles says 
is the equivalent of economic suicide. 

From 1953 to 1958, U.S. production moved 
ahead and sideways and backward; and in 
the overall, achieved a forward progress of 
only 1.3 percent a year. 

This is not just a two-sided competition. 
The economic transformation now under- 
way on the Chinese mainland is, in its way, 
even more significant than the performance 
of the Soviets. 

In the 6-year period from 1952 to 1957, 
the Chinese Communists increased their 
production of coal at an annual rate of 14 
percent; their production of oil, 28 percent; 
electric power, 21 percent a year; iron, 25 
percent a year; steel, 31 percent a year. 

The Chinese rate of growth far exceeded 
that of the Soviet Union in the period of 
the first 5-year plan, 1928-32. 

Soviet steel production in that first 5-year 
period went up 8 percent a year: The Chi- 
nese Communist rate, as I noted a moment 
ago, was 31 percent a year. 

The Chinese have done this by methods 
that almost defy belief. They have been 
producing steel in backyard furnaces em- 
ploying human muscle power in numbers 
estimated at anywhere from 20 to 50 million 
persons. 

Peiping radio claimed last year that the 
Chinese Communists have already out- 
stripped Great Britain in the production of 
pig iron and coal. 

Our own intelligence confirms that Sino- 
Soviet steel production in the recession year 
of 1958 exceeded that of the United States. 

Communist China is challenging Japan for 
the economic leadership of Asia. - By 1965 
it is clear the Sino-Soviet empire will be the 
largest economic power on the Eurasian 
land mass, exceeding the combined output of 
Western Europe and Japan. 

Let me commend to your attention a study 
entitied ‘The Sino-Soviet Economic Offensive 
in the Less Developed Countries,” published 
by the Department of State in May 1958. 

The study is available in condensed form ~ 
in a pamphlet entitled “The Communist 
Economic Threat,” released this past March. 

It shows that since 1954 the countries of 
the Sino-Soviet bloc have extended some $2.4 
billions in credits and grants to 18 under- 
developed countries. 

More than there-quarters of a billion has 
gone to furnish arms to the Governments of 
Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Yemen, Indonesia, and 
Afghanistan. 

On the economic side, the Sino-Soviet bloc 
has devoted itself to penetrating with cap- 
ital resources and technical personnel the 
least stable of the uncommitted nations of 
Asia and the Middle East. 

The Soviet Union has loaned $132 million 
to India for construction of a giant steel mill 
at Bhilai in the central part of the country; 
and other credits for purchase of Soviet 
goods. 

India has received $304 million in ecohomic 
aid from the Sino-Soviet bloc during the past 
4 years. 

Soviet technicians are descending on India 
in wholesale lots. And many Indians are 
receiving special training in the U.S.S.R. 
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The object of these aid programs is some- 
what more subtle than the arms deals. The 
steel mill at Bhilai, for example, is fully under 
the control of Soviet technicians and engi- 
neers. It is, therefore, a demonstration pro- 
ject of Soviet industrial prowess. This is 
propaganda of achievement, the most con- 
vincing kind. 

Moreover, it is clear that the Communists 
hope to infect their temporary charges with 
Marxist dogma, and then leave them behind 
as a kind of Trojan horse. 

The Russians are also out to crack the 
Western trade marts. 

Between 1952 and 1956, the Soviet bloc in- 
creased its trade with Latin America by 609 
percent. 

The political usages of trade connections 
are too complex a matter for treatment here. 

However, I would like to point out two 
techniques which the Soviets have used to 
great advantage. 

In some cases, they have offered to buy 
goods—Egyptian cotton, for example—at 
prices well above the prevailing market. 

The result is a diversion of trade leading 
eventually to the disappearance of the 
previously existing outlets. This leaves the 
trading nation at the mercy of the Commu- 
nists-——and experience teaches that it is not a 
very tender mercy. 

The Soviet bloc has also utilized its. vast 
and growing economic power to upset normal 
trade conditions by dumping commodities 
on the market, thus destroying the price 
structure. 

This is a powerful weapon, and permits 
the most persuasive blackmail. We will see 
a good deal more of it in the years ahead. 

The inescapable lesson, it seems to me, of 
all these statistics and facts is that we can- 
not afford to drift complacently along, con- 
soling ourselves with ready slogans. 

We must make a concerted effort to step 
up our own rate of growth to 4 or 5 percent 
annually. 

And I believe this can be done without 
experiencing ruinous inflation. 

The classic definition of inflation is too 
much money chasing too few goods. 

So far, all our efforts at controlling infla- 
tion have been directed at limiting the sup- 
ply of money. 

I am not satisfied that budget balancing 
is the end-all and be-all of sound economic 
policy. <In the face of the Sino-Soviet chal- 
lenge, it may be a one-way ticket to disaster. 

We must either face the facts, or face the 
music. 

But we can't face the facts unless we know 
the facts. That is why it is soimportant for 
the people to have the truth. In this con- 
nection let me quote a remark made last 
month by the president of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, who said: “Our 
gravest danger is that we may learn to think 
we can reconcile freedom and secrecy—that 
we can have them both.” 

Yet, if I am certain of anything at all, I 
am sure that if we proceed as we are pro- 
ceeding, toward more and more secrecy, we 
shall have less and less freedom—and 1 day 
we shall pass the line that distinguishes free 
and open government from secret and ab- 
solute government. 

The strength of a nation depends upon the 
will of the people, and in our democratic 
form of government that will can function 
properly only when the people are informed. 

That is why it is so important for the peo- 
ple to know the truth—then they will do 
whatever is necessary to remain strong and 
free. 
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Cancer Research 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in light of the Senate’s action last 
week in regard to cancer research, I be- 
lieve that an editorial in the June 29 
issue of Life is of particular interest. 

This editorial pleads eloquently for a 
speedup in cancer research. That, of 
course, is the same conclusion reached 
by the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Let’s SPEED CANCER’S DEFEAT 


The men closest to cancer research have 
now found enough leads to make them think 
that wholly new means for cancer cure and 
prevention are possible. They talk of finding 
a vaccine which may prevent cancer or a 
chemical which may cure. Since they have 
already found a number of such things which 
work on animals—but not on humans—they 
are tantalized by their progress. 

In view of this one might think that a 
Nation—which proved, with the atomic 
bomb, that it could solve the supposedly 
“impossible’’"—would be stepping up its can- 
cer research on all fronts, especially after 
the tragic end of John Foster Dulles. Yet 
the administration, which last year proposed 
a $10 million cut in all medical research, this 
year has proposed another cut in cancer re- 
search, to hold it to $75 million. 

By contrast with this sum, we taxpayers 
this ‘year are spending $155 million on agri- 
cultural research, in effect putting the health 
of the barnyard ahead of the conquest of 
cancer. No comparison with the $40 billion 
going into defense to prevent a nuclear war 
is justified in logic, but the statistical fact 
that 40 million Americans now living will 
have cancer, unless it is conquered, does 
represent a national disaster comparable to 
the more sudden devastation of a nuclear 
war. 

Fortunately, the House has already in- 
creased the cancer appropriation to $83 mil- 
lion. The Senate committee, which now has 
the bill, is talking of raising it to $110 mil- 
lion, the minimum which experts regard as 
indispensable. There are some of the vital 
needs: 

To improve the procedures and methods 
of the intensive Work now going on in 
chemotherapy. This has already yielded 
some 20 compounds which temporarily in- 
hibit various forms of cancer, e.g. the lives 
of leukemic children can now be prolonged 
for a year or more. 

To increase the study of viruses, which 
are now a chief suspect in cancer. A single 
virus has already been found which can 
cause 26 different types of cancer in animals. 
Since one virus can cause so many, it raises 
the hope that a single vaccine could pre- 
vent them. A Salk-type vaccine has al- 
ready been found which makes mice im- 
mune to a virus causing leukemia. 
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To broaden the study of hormones, the 
internal glandular secretions which control 
growth, reproduction, digestion and the 
functioning of all the organs. Evidence 
links steroid hormones with the cause and 
progress of cancer. “Imitation” hormones 
may be able to block the harmful effects of 
real hormones. 

To increase the supply of trained re- 
searchers, clinics, research centers, new 
medical school facilities. Experience has 
proved that where Federal matching 
funds are offered, private funds will quickly 
flow to fill the gap. 

Something besides increased Federal aid 
also is needed: At present most medical 
research is dependent on the voluntary 
agencies which, month after month, stage 
a bewildering series of drives, now for heart 
disease, now for cancer, now for polio, now 
mental health, cerebral palsy or muscular 
dystrophy. 

There are so many of these drives that the 
housewives who must do most of the door- 
to-door fund-raising are beginning to revolt 
and so are the donors themselves. Fur- 
thermore, because so much of the funds 
raised is spent on fund-raising (in some 
cases as much as 25 percent or more), on 
patient care and on administration, a rela- 
tively small amount actually goes into the 
medical research which might render all 
these other expenditures unnecessary. For 
example, the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, most successful in history, 
spent most of $500 million on patients, only 
$34 million on research. Yet the payoff on 
the latter will soon save the huge former 
sum. 

All medical research is obviously inter- 
related (Enders’ work on growing polio virus 
in live tissue led to Salk’s polio break- 
through; Salk’s technique is being used in 
cancer). Diseases themselves may be inter- 
related. There is an obvious need for the 
many voluntary agencies to pool their drives 
for a single fund for medical research alone, 
letting other drives, such as the United 
Fund, provide for patient care, therapy and 
rehabilitation. The need is not to stifle the 
American genius for voluntary organization 
which De Tocqueville celebrated; the real 
need is to organize it better. The sooner 
this is done, and the sooner the full na- 
tional responsibility for adequate medical 
research is recognized, the sooner the great 
breakthroughs may come, in cancer and 
elsewhere. 





Procurement of Commercial Trucks by the 
Department of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29,1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the recent 
statement by the Department of the 
Army that it is now attempting to work 
out for the first time, a method by which 
contracts for the procurement of com- 
mercial trucks could be shared with bid- 


ders in areas of substantial labor surplus . 


could mean a great deal for employment 
prospects in Michigan, 
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Information that I. have assembled 
indicates that there are 46 commercial 
truck assembly plants in the United 
States. Fifteen of these plants are today 
in areas of substantial labor surplus, and 
the firms operating these plants would 
thus be eligible for preference on any 
commercial truck contracts designated 
for labor surplus set-asides. - In Michi- 
gan -there were seven truck assembly 
plants in 1958 at Flint, Pontiac, Lansing, 
Dearborn, and Detroit. Five of the 
seven points where truck assembly was 
undertaken in Michigan during 1958 are 
today in areas of mofe than 12 percent 
unemployment. These are plants at 
Flint, Pontiac, Detroit, and Dearborn. 

It is my belief that it will be possible 
for the Army to work out a method for 
applying the principle of earmarking 50 
percent of the procurement. on com- 
mercial truck contracts for areas with 
high unemployment. Certainly this is 
the type of situation for which the Office 
of Defense Mobilization issued this Man- 
power Order No. 4 a number of years 
ago. 

As the correspondence indicates, I 
have been working with the Department 
of the Army since last March to see if 
some attempt can be made to achieve 
@ more meaningful application of the 
labor surplus set-aside program, I am 
encouraged by the latest advice from 
the Army that they are presently under- 
taking to accomplish this on the first 
fiscal 1960 major commercial truck pro- 
curement contract. 

For the period of July 1, 1958, to 
March 31, 1959, the total value of de- 
fense contracts going to Michigan firms 
as a result of the labor surplus set-aside 
order was only $1,543,000. This despite 
a very sizable number of Michigan firms 
in areas above 12 percent unemployment. 

The Army is to be commended for its 
interest in bringing more defense jobs to 
States with high unemployment such as 
Michigan. There may well be reasons 
why some States are receiving more inis- 
sile contracts than Michigan, although 
I certainly do not concede this, but there 
certainly is every reason why Michigan 
should today benefit from Federal pro- 
grams designed to bring defense con- 
tracts into areas of high unemployment, 
when the item being bought by the De- 
partment of Defense» is commercial 
trucks. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
change of correspondence between my 
office and the Office of the Chief of Ord- 
nance of the Department of the Army 
with reference to the application of labor 
surplus set-asides under defense con- 
tracts to the procurement of commercial 
trucks by the Department of Defense, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
HEADQUARTERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington, D.C., April 15, 1959. 

Hon. Puimip A. Hart, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Hart: During my discussion 
with you, Senator McNamara, and 
man O’Hara on March 18, 1959, a question 
was raised as to whether or not any consid- 
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eration had been given to a distressed labor 
set-aside on a recent procurement of com- 
mercial trucks from the Ford Motor Co. I 
wish to advise you that such consideration 
was given in this case but a set-aside was 
considered impractical. 

As you probably know the set-aside system 
prescribes the matching of quotations be- 
tween the set-aside and non-set-aside por- 
tions of a procurement. In procurements 
of commercial vehicles bids are evaluated by 
destination on the basis of prices quoted 
f.o.b. origin plus transportation to each des- 
tination. As a result each destination be- 
comes a separate line item which, under the 
set-aside procedure, would have to undergo 
the splitting and matching process. In this 
case Ford Motor Co. had nine assembly plants 
to be considered and Chevrolet had three. 
Additionally, there were approximately 200 
different destinations for the vehicles. I 
think you will appreciate the permutations 
and combinations possible with 12 points of 
origin and 200 destinations. A further com- 
plicating factor is that neither of these 
manufacturers continuously assemble all 
types of trucks at each of their plants. 

Taking all these factors into consideration 
it was the determination of the procuring 
office that a set-aside was impracticable. It 
is to be noted, however, that although the 
assembly of these vehicles will not be per- 
formed in the Detroit area many of the com- 
ponents will be manufactured there and 
hence will provide some measure of relief to 
the distressed labor condition. 

I hope this will answer your question. You 
may be sure that we concern ourselves con- 
stantly with the distressed labor situation 
and consideration is given to set-asides in 
every possible case. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. J. McMorrow, 
Brigadier General, U.S. Army, Assist- 
ant Chief of Ordnance. 





U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 14, 1959. 

Brig. Gen. F. J. McMorrow, 

Assistant Chief of Ordnance, Office of the 
Chief of Ordnance, Department of the 
Army, Washington, D.C. 

Dear GENERAL McMorrow: Your letter of 
April 15, concerning the difficulties sur- 
rounding the application of a labor surplus 
set-aside to the procurement of commercial 
trucks has given me more insight into the 
problems that you face in this regard. The 
comments, together with a nonexpert’s read- 
ing of the many announcements my office 
has received concerning awards for cars and 
trucks from the Office of the Chief of Ord- 
nance, indicate to me that it is unreasonable 
to expect the Department of Defense to 
apply any set-aside procedures to this type 
of procurements. 

Perhaps it is only accurate to draw this 
conclusion in those instances where vehicles 
are to be delivered to several different loca- 
tions as was the case in the procurement 
of commercial trucks from the Ford Motor 
Co. It may be that my general assumption 
is wrong, but it occurs to me that in the 
long run I will have a better understanding 
of the limitations of labor surplus area set- 
aside programs if I can delimit in my own 
mind the type of procurement activity to 
which such set-asides actually can be ap- 
plied. 

In addition to your comments on the 
above questions, I would appreciate your 
having assembled for me a set of announce- 
ments of contract awards for commercial 
trucks and cars that have been issued by 
the Office of the Chief of Ordnance during 
the past 12 months with an indication on 
each announcement of the firms, other than 
those awarded the contracts, which had 
made bids. 
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Thank you for your continued cooperation 
and assistance. 
Sincerely, 







































































Pure A. Hart. 





HEADQUARTERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington, D.C., June 12, 1959. 
Hon. Pup A. Harr, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR HART: This is with fur- 
ther reference to your letter of May 14, 1959, 
to Gen. F. J. McMorrow, concerning the type 
of procurements to which labor surplus area 
set-asides can be applied. 

Generally, all procurements over $25,000 
where the total quantity desired is suffi- 
cient to permit dividing into two economical 
production lots (one for the non-set-aside 
portion and the other for the set-aside 
portion), are considered suitable for the par- 
tial set-aside procedure. However, other 
factors may be present which might make 
the set-aside procedure impractical in a spe- 
cific procurement. Among these factors are 
rates of delivery, timing of deliveries, mul- 
tiple destination points, and multiple points 
from which each of the contractors may 
ship. In most procurements, these factors 
present no special problem to the use of the 
set-aside procedure, or means can be found 
to overcome any difficulties which arise. In 
the recent case of the procurement of com- 
mercial trucks, the set-aside was imprac- 
ticable because of the combination of mul- 
tiple destination points and multiple con- 
tractors’ points of origin. However, since 
our discussions with you we have been at- 
tempting to develop a method which would 
permit the use of set-asides in our procure- 
ment of commercial vehicles. If we are 
successful, we shall apply the method on a 
trial basis to the first large commercial ve- 
hicle procurement in fiscal year 1960. 

Typical items for which the Ordnance 
Corps has made surplus labor area set- 
asides are ammunition metal components, 
rifles, repair parts for weapons, tactical ve- 
hicles, fire-control instruments; cleaning 
components and antifreeze. 

Enclosed as requested is a list of com- 
mercial vehicle awards reported by the 
Ordnance Tank-Automotive Command to 
the Department of Commerce for synop- 
sizing this fiscal year, together with the 
names of the unsuccessful bidders. 

For the Chief of Ordnance: 

Sincerely yours, 
G. C. CARLSON, 
Brigadier General, P.S. Army, Assistant. 





Conversion of Salt Water to Fresh Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, an increasing shortage of water— 
coupled: with mounting industrial and 
domestic demand—poses a national prob- 
lem cleaving both State and regional 
lines. 

The problem is under attack on various 
fronts, ranging from the Federal to the 
local level. 

One phase of the assault on the prob- 
lem aims at finding an economical 
method of converting salt or brackish 
water to fresh water. : 
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An editorial carried June 28, 1959, in 
the Philadelphia Bulletin discusses this 
conversion program in the perspective 
of long-range, national needs. It points 
out that steady population increase and 
growing use will make the water situa- 
tion critical in many places by 1975 or 
1980. But the editorial also expresses be- 
lief that the near future holds promise 
of a solution of this grave problem. 

Because of the wide interest in this 
problem, one that touches virtually 
every phase of our economy, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE AN EARLY LIKELI- 
HOOD 


To people in areas where water is scarce 
and high priced, it seems odd that Phila- 
deiphia should be urging its residents to use 
more water. But the have-not regions may 
find themselves in the next 20 or 30 years 
possessed of supplies as adequate as are now 
to be found in the Delaware and the 
Schuylkill. 

Arid areas in the Great Plains and the 
Southwest obtain their hope from five re- 
search projects now underway at Federal ex- 
pense, and scores more privately financed. 
Three of the Federal plants are experiment- 
ing with conversion of sea water; two with 
brackish water from lakes and wells. 

Steady population increase and growing 
use will make the water situation critical in 
many places by 1975 or 1980. Conversion 
methods will be needed by that time. In 
anticipation of it, Congress has made $10 
million available for the five Federal experi- 
ments. 

Hope for success lies almost entirely in 
cutting costs. Methods of converting salt 
to fresh water have been known for cen- 
turies. Cost now runs more than $1 per 
1,000 gallons. Engineers think this can be 
cut to 50 or 60 cents. The average water 
cost throughout the country is now 35 cents. 

What full-scale plants, producing millions 
of gallons a day, would cost nobody yet 
knows. Pipeline distribution systems would 
be an added investment. But there is 
knowledge of the cost of irrigation systems. 
The Colorado-Big Thompson job, in full ap- 
eration within a month, supplies water for 
720,000 acres of crops and for 10 communi- 
ties. Its cost was originally estimated at 
$44 million. So far the outlay has been 
$160 million. 

The $10 million being spent for the ex- 
perimental water-conversion plants are but 
a beginning. With 15 or 20 years to go be- 
fore the water need becomes critical, scien- 
tists have far more time to solve the prob- 
lems than they had when creation of an 
atomic bomb was their goal. 

That is why arid areas have reason to be 
hopeful. 





Study of Democratic Institutions at 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 
Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I ask 


‘unanimous consent that an editorial 
from the New York Times of June 18, 
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announcing the move of the Fund for 
the Republic to California, be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD. 

The Fund for the Republic is a non- 
profit educational corporation estab- 
lished to promote the principles of in- 
dividual liberty expressed in the _Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution. One aim of the fund—to pre- 
sent reports on the gravest issues facing 
our country today—is an especially 
worthwhile one in contributing to con- 
gressional understanding of the needs of 
a free society. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

STUDYING FREEDOM 

For the past 2 years the Fund for the Re- 
public has been making a continuous study 
of what it calls basic issues. This study is 
directed at clarifying fundamental questions 
concerning freedom and justice, especially 
those constitutional questions raised by the 
emerging power of 20th century institutions. 
The goal has been to stay within the frame- 
work of the Founding Fathers in maintain- 
ing a free, just and democratic society under 
contemporary conditions in this country. 
The study has resulted in a number of im- 
portant pamphlets and reports on the corpo- 
rations, labor unions, the common defense, 
religion, the schools, and the media of mass 
communications, 

Now the fund announces that it is moving 
its headquarters from New York to Cali- 
fornia. A center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions is being set up at Santa 
Barbara, hard by the new cultural center 
established there by the University of Cali- 
fornia. Two of the major projects of the 
fund—labor and political parties—already 
are centered at the university. Robert M. 
Hutchins, the fund’s president, hopes to 
make the most of the opportunity of work- 
ing with the faculty members. It is an in- 
teresting development for the fund to be 
closely linked to a campus—a thoughtful at- 
mosphere for the important work that the 
fund is doing. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, it is Cali- 
fornia’s good fortune to be the home of 
another educational organization which 
will focus attention to the State’s prog- 
ress in cultural achievements. 





Soviet Views of Strauss Defeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29,1959 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, re- 
cently during my floor debate with the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], I mentioned that dis- 
turbing news had been coming to me 
from around the world as to not only the 
effects of the attacks on Mrs. Clare 
Boothe Luce, but also the effects of the 
attacks on Admiral Strauss. Just the 
other day I received a statement which 
was read in Russia, published by the 
Soviet Home Service, which went out 
over the radio there at 1600 Greenwich 
mean time on June 20, 1959. In order 
that my colleagues may see the point to 
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which I was addressing myself—namely, 
the disturbing use of these attacks by 
the Communist Party around the 
world—I ask unanimous consent that 
the transcription be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the trans- 
cription was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

StTrauss OusterR DEFEAT FOR EISENHOWER 

(Valentin Zorin commentary) 


Recently we spoke to our listeners about 
how US. Secretary of Commerce Strauss, in 
an outburst of zeal and contrary to obvious 
facts, announced that the U.S. economy was 
flourishing. Alas, however, this excessive 
zeal on Strauss’ part was not accessed cor- 
rectly. As has become known, in accordance 
with the decision of the Senate, Strauss 
yesterday was removed from his post. What 
happened? The fact is, according to the 
U.S. Constitution, the appointment of a 
Secretary is made by the President of his 
discretion. But, this appointment has to be 
confirmed by the Senate. 

A few months ago, after the resignation of 
millionaire Sinclair Weeks as Secretary of 
Commerce, Eisenhower chose as his succes- 
sor another financial magnate, Lewis Strauss, 
who then began to fulfill the functions of 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Strauss is by no means a novice in official 
Washington. During the last few years he 
headed the Atomic Energy Commission. At 
the same time, he has also been active in the 
business sphere, being the financial adviser 
of the Rockefeller’s and a partner in one of 
the big Wall Street firms, Kuhn, Loeb, & 
Co. This completely respectable figure, 
from the point of view of the ruling circles, 
turned out. to be unacceptable to the Senate. 

Opposing the appointment of Strauss, 
Democratic Senators said that in his prev- 
ious Government post, Strauss unashamedly 
utilized his powers for the enrichment of 
companies in which he himself occupied 
directing posts. And, insofar as the opposi- 
tion party, the Democrats, has a majority in 
the Senate, the candidature of Strauss failed. 

The thunder and lightning which the Sen- 
ators cast at Strauss might seem strange at 
first sight. Corruption is quite normal for 
the U.S. Capital, and the dark machinations 
of many highly placed figures by no means 
hinders their careers. However, in the 
United States at present a campaign is be- 
ginning for the presidential election which 
will take place next year, and evidently the 
leaders of the Democratic Party have de- 
cided to make use of the damaged reputa- 
tion of Strauss, a Republican, in their own 
political interests. 

It must be added that Strauss has called 
forth the discontent of those realistically 
thinking circles which support the widening 
of U.58.-Soviet trade relations. Strauss 
has tried in every way to throw a wrench 
into the machinery in the matter of the 
development of trade between the two 
countries. But his position in U.S. business 
circles is now by no means so popular as it 
was, let us say, a year or two ago. It is not 
without reason that yesterday’s voting in the 
US. Senate is looked upon by US. com- 
mentators as one of the biggest political de- 
feats suffered by Eisenhower’s government 
in its entire existence. 

A political scandal has broken in Wash- 
ington: for the first time in the last third of 
a century, the U.S. Senate has turned down 
the candidature for a ministerial post pro- 
posed by the White House says Pravda com- 
menting on the refusal of the U.S. Senate to 
approve the appointment of Lewis Strauss 
as Secretary of Commerce, a post which he 
has already held for some time. 


The paper recalls that long before the dis- 
cussion of his candidature in the Capital, 
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Lewis Strauss aroused the hatred of all hon- 
orable Americans. The U.S..public has torn 
he down and feathers from Strauss, and he 

as appeared before the country stark naked 
as a dyed in the wool reactionary and in- 
veterate enemy of peace. 





Tributes to the Late Thomas J. Walsh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two edito- 
rials about the late, great Senator Thom- 
as J. Walsh, of Montana. One is enti- 
tled “Anniversary of a Great Montanan 
Observed,” which appeared in the June 
17 issue of the Billings Gazette. The 
other is entitled ‘“‘Today We Honor Sen- 
ator Walsh,” and appeared in the June 
12 issue of the Great Falls Tribune. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

[From the Billings (Mont.) Gazette, June 
17, 1959} 
ANNIVERSARY OF A GREAT MONTANAN OBSERVED 


A number of relatives and friends gathered 
at Resurrection Cemetery in Helena last Fri- 
day, June 12, to pay tribute to the memory of 
Thomas J. Walsh on the occasion of the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of a great Montanan. 
After having won renown as one of the out- 
standing attorneys of his State and Nation, 
T. J. Walsh was elected to the U.S. Senate in 
1913, the last person to be chosen to that 
body by the vote of the legislative assembly 
from Montana. After that, Senators were 
elected by direct vote of the people in accord- 
ance with the 17th amendment to the USS. 
Constitution. 

Walsh's election was delayed for 2 years as 
the result of a deadlock in the 12th legis- 
lature. This attempt to select a successor to 
Senator Thomas H. Carter, another great 
Montanan, produced some more of the high 
drama which marked the elections of 
U.S. Senators from Montana. Starting on 
the 10th day of that session, the 28 members 
of the senate, which then met in what is now 
the supreme court chamber, filed down to 
the present senate chamber where the house 
of representatives then sat and started vot- 
ing for candidates for the U.S. Senate. 

The Democrats had a majority of six on 
joint ballot, but among them was a sufficient 
number of anti-Walsh men who cast their 
votes for different Democrats, including Sen- 
ator W. B. George, of Billings, on different 
ballots, thus producing the deadlock. This 
eontinued until the 60th, and final day, of 
the session, when balloting began at noon 
as usual and continued with no interrup- 
tion until about 8 o’clock that evening when 
Senator Edwards, Republican, of Rosebud, 
made a motion to adjourn the joint assem- 
bly sine die. Had this motion carried, as it 
did initially by one vote, it would have meant 
that no election of a U.S. Senator would be 
made. : 

The Edwards motion would have been lost 
but for the fact that three Democrats, for 
reasons which can only Be surmised, voted 
with the Republicans for adjournment 
which produced a tie. It was naturally as- 
sumed the tie would be broken in favor of 
adjournment by the presiding officer, Re- 
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publican Lt. Gov. W. R. Allen. Incidentally, 
in a later conversation with the writer, Gov- 
ernor Allen, a native Montanan and highly 
conscientious public official, said, while the 
vote was being tabulated, he was doing some 
hard thinking trying to make up his mind 
whether to declare the motion out of order. 
He really doubted that the motion was in 
order but to have so ruled in that crisis 
would have forever put him in bad with his 
party. 

The .chief clerk of the house, the late 
Finley McRae, a Democrat, delayed announc- 
ing the total, a maneuver inspired by the 
hope that something might happen to 
change the result. That did happen when 
young Ronald Higgins, of Missoula, Repub- 
lican, rose and changed his vote from “aye” 
to “no,” which kept the session going. 
During the resulting confusion, Senator 
Walsh sent down word to the members on 
the floor who -had been voting for him 
throughout, including the writer, then a 
senator from Fergus County, releasing them 
and a hurried conference between leaders of 
the two Democratic factions led to the 
election on the next ballot of Judge Henry 
L. Myers of Hamilton, later a resident of 
Billings. 

Judge Myers had not been considered as 
a candidate and knew nothing of his elec- 
tion until he went downtown on an errand 
that evening and a friend told him he had 
just been elected U.S. Senator. He still 
thought his friend was spoofing him until 
he called Helena and had the report con- 
firmed. 

That same legislative session enacted a 
preferential senatorial primary law prepared 
by Senators McCone, of Dawson, Everett, of 
Chouteau, and the writer. At the 1912 
election, T. J. Walsh won the popular vote 
and when the 13th session was convened in 
1913, he was placed: in nomination and re- 
reived the unanimous votes of the members 
of both houses. 

During the 20 years he served in the U.S. 
Senate, the Montanan won enduring fame 
as one of the greatest constitutional author- 
ities that ever sat in the body. He was 
chosen for the Cabinet position of Attorney 
General by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
but died while en route from Havana with 
his bride, a Spanish lady, the first Mrs. 
Walsh having died several years before, only 
a few days before he was to take office. One 
who had an opportunity to know Senator 
Walsh intimately for several years, has often 
wondered if the troubles President Roosevelt 
experienced with the U.S. Supreme Court 
which nullified some of his New Deal laws 
might not have been avoided had the bril- 
liant Montanan lived to serve as the Presi- 
dent’s chief legal adviser at the head of the 
Justice Department. 

[From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, 
June 12, 1959] 


Topay We Honor SENATOR WALSH 


A great man was born 100 years ago today. 

When Thomas James Walsh was born 
June 12, 1859, into a family of modest means 
in Two Rivers, Wis., few would have dared 
predict that the boy would become one of 
America’s most distinguished Senators and 
one of Montana’s most illustrious leaders. 

Determined to become a lawyer, Walsh re- 
fused to permit adverse conditions to pre- 
vent him from reaching his goal. A man of 
high ideals, courage, and integrity, as well 
as competence, he became one of the most 
eminent attorneys in the West. 

Walsh's sterling \qualities also made him 
@ leader in politics. A champion of the peo- 
ple and a true believer in democracy, Walsh 
was instrumental in helping win progressive 
reform measures such as the direct primary, 
the initiative and referendum, and the popu- 
lar election of U.S. Senators. 


Walsh's record in the Senate is a standout. 
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For example, his foresight made him one of 
the earliest influential backers of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, which recently went into 
operation. His ability, integrity, courage, 
and fairhess made him a leader in the Demo- 
cratic Party. When he presided over the 
Democratic National Convention in 1924, he 
was introduced as “a real Democrat, and the 
greatest investigator in the history of the 
country.” 

It was Senator Walsh’s brilliant investi- 
gation of the Teapot Dome oil scandal that 
made his name a byword in America. It 
was his role in that investigation that won 
him tributes from national leaders for being 
“the first man in history who is worth a 
billion dollars to his Government in his own 
time.” 

Walsh’s clear thinking’as a member of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee earned 
him the respect of leaders of foreign nations. 

When Montanans speak of great leaders, 
the name of Thomas J. Walsh is one of the 
first on their lips. It might be fitting, on 
this 100th anniversary of his birth, to start 
the ball rolling to place a statue of Senator 
Walsh in Montana’s remaining niche in 
Statuary Hall in Washington, D.C. The 
Tribune, which suggested that editorially 
last January, thinks no finer selection could 
be made. 

But let’s not take as long to get Senator 
Walsh into Statuary Hall as it did to get 
Charlie Russell there. 





Share Ownership in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we rec- 
ognize that in our free-enterprise sys- 
tem, investments by our people in bus- 
inesses and industries represent the life- 
blood of the economy. 

Over the years, the growth of share- 
owners in our economic enterprises il- 
lustrates not only the improving eco- 
nomic health of individuals; but also an 
ever-greater confidence in our free-en- 
terprise system. 

According to surveys, in 1952, one out 
of 16 adults owned stocks. In 1959, one 
out of eight adults owned stocks. 

Today, over 12 million Americans 
own shares in corporations. Fortunate- 
ly, too, these shareowners in America’s 
future represent a broad cross section of 
the public, and of educational groups. 

Today, our free enterprise system— 
together with our political institutions, 
philosophy, indeed, our very way of 
life—are in a battle for survival with 
communism. 

If we are to survive, an even greater 
participation by the public in our eco- 
nomic future will be required—just as 
it will be necessary for more and more 
individuals to become sensitized to the 
political and philosophical challenges to 
our Nation. 

However, I believe the growth of share 


‘ownership in corporations of this coun- 


try represents confidence that more and 
more Americans are willing, and able, to 
invest in business and industry, and thus 
strengthen the economy and the fiber of 
the Nation. 
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Recently, I received from Keith Fun- 
ston, president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, a copy of Share Ownership in 
America. 

Believing this picture of the remark- 
able growth of share ownership will help 
to provide a better idea of how Amer- 
icans are investing in—as well as its 
importance to—our economy, I ask 
unanimous consent to have excerpts 
from the publication printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HIGHLIGHTS 

Twelve million’ four hundred ninety 
thousand Americans own shares in public 
corporations, nearly double the 1952 total 
and 45 percent above 1956. 

One out of eight adults is now a share- 
owner. 

Sixty-eight percent of the shareowners 
own stock listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

The average shareowner has a median 
household income of $7,000; comparable fig- 
ure for new shareowners is $6,900. 

Almost half of all shareowners are in the 
$5,000 to $10,000 income range. 

Median age of new shareowners (since 
1956) is 35, compared to 49 for all share- 
owners. 

Women outnumber men as shareowners by 
a somewhat larger margin than in 1956. 

Four million housewives are shareowners— 
the largest single group of owners. 

Adult shareowners are almost equally di- 
vided among those who attended college and 
those who did not. 

One out of five shareowners first acquired 
stock through an employee stock purchase 
pian. 

Holders of shares in investment companies 
only number 1,235,000—four times the 1956 
total. 

California—second to New York in total 
shareowners—showed the greatest - gain 
among the States since 1956. Pennsylvania 
moved into third place; Illinois dropped from 
third to fourth. 

South Central and South Atlantic regions 
showed the largest percentage increase in 
shareowners from 1956 to 1959. 





SHAREOWNERSHIP IN UNITED STATES Has AL- 
MOST DovUBLED SINCE 1952 


The numbér of individuals owning shares 
in publicly-held corporations reached 12,- 
490,000 in early 1959. 

This total represents an increase of 45 per- 
cent since early 1956, when the stockholder 
population numbered 8,630,000. The 1959 
figure is nearly double the 1952 figure of 
6,490,000. 

More than two-thirds (8,510,000) of Ameri- 
can shareowners hold stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. This is almost 
equal to the total shareowning population 
in 1956. 

Some 2,700,000 own shares traded on other 
exchanges or over-the-counter—a figure 
nearly double the 1956 total. An additional 
1,235,000 shareowners hold only investment 
company shares. This is four times the 
total three years ago. 

America’s 12,490,000 stockholders are part 
owners of 5,100 publicly-held companies, 
which, in early 1959, had 10.2 billion shares 
of stock outstanding. 

On the average, America’s shareowners 
hold 3,5 different stock issues, compared to 
4.25 in 1956. 

The 1959 Census was concerned exclusively 
with shareowners of public corporations, but 
two other types of shareowners should be 
noted: 
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Shareowners of private corporations— 
those with less than 300 shareowners or 
whose shares are not available for purchase 
by the general public. In 1956—the latest 
year for which data are available—1,400,000 
individuals owned shares in privately-held 
companies only; © 

Indirect shareowners whose savings in life 
insurance companies, pension funds, mutual 
savings banks, and other financial institu- 
tions are invested in part in equity securi- 
ties. An estimated 110 million Americans 
are indirect shareowners. 


WOMEN INCREASE LEAD OVER MEN SHAREOWNERS 


The proportion of women in the Nation’s 
shareowning population increased slightly 
from 1956 to 1959. 

Women now account for 52.5 percent of all 
adult shareowners, compared to 51.4 percent 
in 1956. Men comprise 47.5 percent of the 
total. Three years ago, the proportion was 
48.6 percent. 

Among new shareowners only, women out- 
numbered men by an even greater margin, 
56.3 to 43.7 percent. 

However, the number of shareowners per 
thousand among men, 114, is virtually the 
same as it is among women, 115. 

For the first time, census data show how 
shareowners first acquired stock, and these 
findings indicate that women are playing 
a more active role in the investment process 
than had been generally assumed. 

Among all women shareowners: 


Forty-two percent purchased’ shares 
through brokers. 

Twenty-five percent acquired stock 
through companies they work for. 

Seventeen percent received their first 
shares through gifts or inheritance. 

Sixteen percent acquired their shares 


through banks or were not classified. 


ONE IN EIGHT ADULTS OWNS STOCK; AVERAGE 
NEW INVESTOR Is AGED 35 


Nowhere is the recent increase in share- 
ownership more clearly illustrated than by 
these facts: 

In 1959, one out of eight 
stocks. 

In 1956, 1 out of 12 adults owned stocks. 

In 1952, 1 out of 16 adults owned stocks. 

This rapid rise of direct shareownership 
among the adult population has encom- 
passed all age groups, although the largest 
gains since 1956 were recorded in the 45 to 
54 and the 65 and older age groups. Both 
showed increases of more than 1 million 
shareowners. 

The smallest. net increase, 200,000, took 
place in the 21 to 34 category. This modest 
gain occurred because the heavy inflow of 
new shareowners to this age group was 
almost completely offset by the number of 
shareowners who were in their early thirties 
in 1956 and who moved into the next higher 
age bracket, 35 to 44 years. 

The median age of new shareowners is 35. 
For the total shareowning population, the 
median age is 49, compared to 48 in 1956. 

Shareownership occurs most often in the 
55 to 64 age bracket, with one out of six a 
shareowner. The 45 to 54 and 65 and older 
groups, with one out of seven, are next 
highest. 

AVERAGE SHAREOWNER HAS $7,000 HOUSEHOLD 
INCOME 


The median household income of the Na- 
tion’s shareowners has risen to $7,000 from 
$6,200 3 years ago. This 12-percent increase 
is about the same as the estimated rise in 
the average family income of the entire pop- 
ulation, 

Almost half of all shareowners are in the 
$5,000 to $10,000 income bracket; and 23 per- 
cent have household incomes above $10,000 
@ year. 

Shareowners with incomes below $5,000 
declined in the 3-year period from 38 per- 


adults owns 
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cent of the total to 29 percent. One-quarter 
of this group are retired persons, students, 
and others who are not employed. ‘ 

One out of six people with household in- 
comes of $7,500 or more is a stockholder 
compared with 1 out of 16 people in the 
$5,000 to $7,500 bracket and 1 out of 25 peo- 
ple under $5,000. 

Among new shareowners since 1956, the 
median income is $6,900—only slightly below 
that of all shareowners. Fifty-five percent 
have household incomes between $5,000 and 
$10,000, and 20 percent are in the $10,000- 
and-over category. 

Stocks are by no means the only invest- 
ments held by shareowners, whether they are 
new shareowners since 1956 or long-time in- 
vestors. Census findings show that: 

Eighty-one percent have life insurance. 

Eighty percent have savings accounts. 

Sixty-eight percent own their own homes. 

Fifty-nine percent have U.S. Government 
bonds. 

Thirty-seven percent have pension plans. 

No attempt was made to measure the dol- 
lar value of stockholdings by various. share- 
owner groups because of the confidential na- 
ture of the information and other difficulties 
involved in obtaining accurate data through 
survey methods. 


SHAREOWNERS EQUALLY DIVIDED AMONG ALL 
EDUCATIONAL GROUPS 


Shareowners are fairly evenly divided 
among the four major educational groups. 
However, as in the case of income, share- 
ownership moves up sharply with the 
amount of formal education. 

Almost 4 out of 10 adult Americans who 
are college graduates own shares in public 
corporations. This is roughly four times the 
rate among high school graduates, and eight 
times the ratio among those who did not 
complete high school. 

All told, 51 percent of the adult share- 
owners have had some college training, com- 
pared to 48 percent in 1956. 

Between 1956 and’ 1959, the largest relative 
gains were among persons with 1 to 3 years 
of college (19 to 21 percent) and those with 
3 years or less of high school (19 to 23 per- 
cent). The proportion of shareowners who 
completed high school but who did not at- 
tend college declined from 33 to 26 percent. 

The average (median) shareowner is a 
high school graduate. His 1956 counterpart 
had completed 3 years of high school. 


MANAGERIAL, PROFESSIONAL GROUPS GAIN}; 
HOUSEWIVES NOW NUMBER 4 MILLION 

Two leading occupational groups—man- 

agerial and professional—enhanced their 


relative importance in the total shareown- 


ing population during the past 3 years. Each 
showed a gain of nearly 1 million share- 
owners. 

A smaller occupational. group among 
shareowners—operatives and laborers—was 
the only other category to increase its pro- 
portion of the-shareowner total—from 2 to 
3 percent. 

Housewives (and nonemployed adult 
women) are still by far the largest single 
occupational group among shareowners, just 
as they are the largest group in the coun- 
try’s total adult population.. Four million 
shareowners are in this category, a gain of 
more than 1 million in 3 years. 

The fourth largest occupational group— 
clerical and sales—increased in numbers but 
declined from 18 to 15 percent of the total. 

Better than one in four adults in the pro- 
fessional or semiprofessional fields is now 
a shareowner, compared to one in six in 1956. 
The proportion of proprietors, managers, and 


Among nonempleyed adult mates—main ly 
retired persons—1 in 7 is now a shareowner, 
compared to 1 in 14 in 1956. 
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Except for housewives, clerical and sales 
was the leading occupational group among 
new shareowners since 1956, accounting for 
21 percent of the total. 

Seventeen percent of the new shareown- 
ers were in professional and semiprofes- 
sional occupations, and 11 percent were in 
managerial occupations. 


EMPLOYEE STOCK PURCHASE PLANS CONTRIBUTE 
TO SHAREOWNER GROWTH 


Employee steck purchase plans have con- 
tributed materially to the increase in share- 
ownership. Such plans, in a variety ef forms, 
are available to employees of many publicly 
owned companies. 

The importance of employee stock pur- 
chase plans is shown by these findings: 

More than 2,500,000 shareowners (21 per- 
cent of the total) acquired their first shares 
through company plant. 

An even larger proportion of new share- 
owners since 1956—27 percent—first acquired 
stock through this method. 

An estimated 1,340,000 shareowners are 
now investing, regularly through employee 
stock purchase plans. 

Related census findings show that share- 
owners are heavily in favor of owning shares 
in the companies they work for. Of the 
shareowners employed by public corpora- 
tions, 83 percent—or a total of 2,580,000— 
are stockholders in their own ocrhpanies. 

Nine out of ten shareowners—including 
housewives and the other millions who do 
not work for public corporations—believe it 
is a good thing for employees to own shares 
in their own companies. 

The major reason they cite is that the 
ownership of stock . encourages greater 
employee incentive and interest in the com- 
pany’s activities. ; 


SHAREOWNERS INCREASE IN LARGE CITIES; RURAL 
AREAS SHOW DECLINE 


Since 1956, the largest increase in share- 
ownership has occurred in the larger cities. 
Twenty-eight percent of all shareowners now 
live in cities of 500,000 or more population, 
compared to 20 percent 3 years ago. 

The only other nctable gain occurred in 
cities of 25,000 or 100,000 population, which 
now account for 19 percent of the total, 
compared to 14 percent in 1956. This in- 
crease was accompanied by a decline- from 


31 to 29 percent in shareowners residing in. 


cities of 2,500 to 25,000 population, per- 
haps reflecting the expansion of many 
smaller communities into medium-sized 
cities, 

A major shift in shareowner population oc- 
curred in the rural areas, which decreased 
substantially both in actual numbers and 
in percent of the totals. In 1956, almost 
1,600,000 people in rural areas owned shares; 
by 1959, the total had dropped to slightly 
more than 1 million... Thus, rural areas now 
account for only 8 percent of the total 
shareowner population, compared to 19 per- 
cent 3 years ago. The development may re- 
flect two factors: a decline in the number 
of farmers who own shares; and a relatively 
smaller percentage of the total population 
now living in rural areas. 

SIDELIGHTS . 

During the past 3 years the geographical 
center of the shareowner population moved 
southwest from Kosciusko County (Warsaw), 
Ind. and is now in Sangamon County 
(Springfield), Ill. 

An estimated 1,335,000 shareowners are 
members of labor unions. 

One million two hundred and seventy- 
five thousand out of 6,347,000 women share- 
owners are housewives who have jobs out- 
side the home. 

An estimated 136,000 members of the 
armed services own shares in public corpo- 
rations. 

Fifty thousand US. citizens living in 33 
foreign countries own shares, | 
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Among adult shareowners, women out- 
number men in: four of the five age groups. 
The exception is the “65 or over” category. 

Excluding holdings in joint accounts and 
in names of brokers and nominees, men 
hold 2.3 billion shares and women 2 billion. 

Bergeley, Hartford, Pasadena, Rochester, 
St. Petersburg and Wilmington lead all other 
large cities in the proportion of shareholders 
to total population. In each of these cities, 
better than one out of five persons owns 
shares. 

Nearly half the 1,936,000 shareowners in 
New York State live in New York City. 

Foreign shareowners are holders of 606 
million shares of stock in public corpora- 
tions—or 5.9 percent of the total outstand- 
ing. 





Alaska’s Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 
Alaskans are the flyingest of all Ameri- 
cans, They fly 30 to 40 times more than 
other Americans, either measured in 
passenger miles per capita or flights per 
capital. 

Aviation got its start in Alaska and 
achieved its relatively greater impor- 
tance there partly because in the early 
days of the century, when flying was in 
its infancy, this new method of trans- 
portation appealed to the pioneer spirit 
of Alaskans, and also because in the 
absence of highways, which Alaska still 
lacks lamentably, flying was the only 
way to get around that vast area. 

Most of the intra-Alaskan lines, and 
two connecting with the States, were 
started by bush pilots. These intrepid 
aviators were without benefit of airfields 
or radio range stations. The Alaskan 
pilot would merely hold a moistened 
finger up to the breeze and take off. 
The only landing fields were small clear- 
ings in the wilderness, beaches, sandbars 
in rivers, lakes, and coastal waterways 
with pontoon equipment, or in winter on 
the snow-covered tundra with skis. 

Among the bush pilots who have 
gradually developed fine airlines, through 
initiative, enterprise, organizing ability, 
hard work, and vision,.is Art Woodley. 
An excellent article on his career and 
progress from bush pilot to head of a 
major airline appeared in the Sunday 
edition of the New York Times, which 
tells how Woodley built up his service 
between Anchorage, Kodiak, Juneau, 
Ketchikan, and Seattle-Tacoma. He is 
by no means the only Alaskan bush pilot 
who, starting from scratch, has thus built 
up his own airline. Others are the Wien 
brothers, Sigurd and Noel, Ray Petersen, 
Merle Smith, the late Haakon Chris- 
tiansen, Bob Ellis, Bob Reeve, and Shel- 
don Simmons. Theirs have been stir- 
ring adventures culminating in achieve- 
ment. They. have done much to open 
up and develop Alaska. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article on Art Woodley be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 28, 1959] 


PERSONALITY: PIONEER ON TOP OF THE 
WorLD—ForMeR BusH Pirtor HEAD OF 
ALasKa’s No. 1 AIRLINE 


(By Robert E. Bedingfield) 


Arthur Woodley went to Alaska in the sum- 
mer of 1928 to visit a brother, who was a 
missionary. He returned to Alaska 3 years 
later to become a kind of secular missionary 
himself, determined to lure 2,500,000 of his 
fellow Americans to enjoy the bounties and 
beauties of the new 49th State within the 
next decade. 

As president of Pacific Northern Airlines, 
Mr. Woodley has a certain pecuniary interest 
in getting all those people into Alaska, but 
the fervor with which he extols the advan- 
tages and opportunities of the State goes 
far beyond that of someone who is just try- 
ing to make a tidy living. 

A pioneer bush pilot, Mr. Woodley has 
thrived in Alaska. He started out with one 
rickety Bellanca on pontoons 28 years ago. 
Now he owns nearly one-third of the stock of 
a $10 million airline. 

With a fleet of six Lockheed Constellations 
and three DC-3's, Pacific Northern is the 
largest carrier of all classes of traffic in Alas- 
kan air service. It transports twice as many 
passengers in and out of the State as its sec- 
ond biggest competitor, Pan American Air- 
ways. In the 28 years of operations it has 
had an extraordinary good safety record, 
with no fatalities. 


ALASKA A FERTILE FIELD 


The head of an airline operating in Alas- 
ka—there are 10 certificated lines serving 
the State—is in the happy position from 
which Henry Ford and W. C. Durant have 
long since evicted the railroad tycoons of two 
generations ago. 

Throughout much of the State, when one 
wants to move from place to place, it is 
still pretty much a matter of flying, riding 
a dog sled, walking, or paddling a canoe. If 
one’s time is money, the airplane rules 
supreme. 

The obvious future of air transportation 
was readily impressed upon Mr. Woodley 
when he first visited his brother in Alaska. 

In an interview last week, he recalled that 
in 1928, “the only road in Anchorage, the 
largest city, was a 15-mile loop highway that 
started in the center of town and returned 
to town. There were no roads of any nature 
whatsoever connecting any two settlements. 
It was clear that aviation would have more 
meaning in the Territory—I still haven’t 
gotten used to calling it a State—than any- 
where else.” 

In 1928, when Mr. Woodley made his first 
trip, he was 22 years old and working as an 
automobile salesman in Boston. He had 
spent 3 years (1925-27) at Canisius College 
in Buffalo, but “quit Canisius because I felt 
I was just wasting my time going to college,” 
he said. 

“However, while I was in Alaska I met Dan 
Sutherland,” he added, “who then was Dele- 
gate to Congress and, with his help, obtained 
an appointment to the Army Air Corps Fly- 
ing School.” 

START OF CAREER 

By the fall of 1931, Mr. Woodley was in the 
Reserve and spending much of his time flying 
his own plane, a Fleet training biplane, at 
Roosevelt Field on Long Island. Although 
his brother, whom he had taught to fly dur- 
ing the summer, had been killed on a hunt- 
ing trip in Alaska, Mr. Woodley decided after 
the funeral to head directly for Anchorage on 
his own, flying a Bellanca all the way from 
New York. 

“I started what today would constitute a 
charter service, flying anywhere anyone 
wanted to go in Alaska. Business was very 
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good, if for no other reason than the con- 
venience and economy,” he said. “In those 
days, it took a dogteam a month to make the 
trip from Anchorage to Nome and it cost 
$750. With my plane I charged $150 and it 
took only 5 or 6 hours.” 

After several months, Woodley Airways, as 
Mr. Woodley named his business, began a 
weekly flight between Anchorage and Kus- 
kokwim, a mining area, and to Bristol Bay, 
famous for its fishing, “to more or less in- 
culcate the idea that there was at least a 
qausi-scheduled service available,” Mr. Wood- 
ley explained. 

By 1940, in the hope of arranging some 
permanent financing so he could acquire 
more planes—his fleet by then had grown to 
several trimotor Stinsons—Mr. Woodley ap- 
plied to the Civil Aeronautics Board for a 
mail-pay subsidy and a permanent certificate 
to operate between Anchorage and Juneau. 
The application was turned down on the 
basis that the service was not required. 

“I immediately petitioned for permission 
to operate regular service without a Govern- 
ment mail-pay subsidy, to demonstrate how 
very wrong they were,” Mr. Woodley said. 
While the business grew, it was 1946, after he 
had reapplied for a route certificate between 
Anchorage and Seattle, before Mr. Woodley 
finally got the Anchorage-Juneau permanent 
certificate he had sought in 1940. 

Today, with a subsidy of $2 million a year 
the company operates over 1,200 permanently 
cerificated route miles within Alaska, serving 
Anchorage, Juneau, Kodiak, King Salmon, 
Cordova, Kenai, Homer, and Ketchikan. It 
also operates a 1,580-mile route direct from 
Portland and Seattle and a 1,441-mile direct 
route from the Pacific Northwest to Kodiak. 

Although Pacific Northern's routes em- 
brace areas that serve about 80 percent of 
Alaska’s population af about 250,000 and the 
State’s most important cities and communi- 
ties, Mr. Woodley isn’t yet through with 
plans for expanding his line. He has applied 
for permission to extend service to San Diego, 
Calif., and also to Hawaii. Meanwhile, he is 
surveying the market for jet and turboprop 
equipment, with the expectation of upgrad- 
ing his company’s planes within the next 
year or two. 

MERGER REJECTED 


About 2 years ago, when Congress made 
all route certificates in Alaska permanent for 
their holders, the White House urged the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to determine wheth- 
er the industry would be strengthened by a 
merger of two or more Alaskan carriers. In 
response to the President’s mandate, Pacific 
Northern explored the possibility of merger 
with Alaskan Airlines, which files from 
Seattle to Fairbanks. 

“We came to the conclusion,” Mr. Woodley 
said, “that there would be no advantage to 
consolidation. We feel it would not be in 
the public interest or to our advantage, 
since our lines are noncompetitive.” 

Mr. Woodley confidently looks for 1959 to 
be the best year in Pacific Northern's history. 
He estimates that in the first half it will fly 
more than 63,000 passengers, 13 percent more 
than in the 1958 period, and expects a rec- 
ord of 150,000 passengers for the full year. 
Last year it carried 130,000 passengers. 

Gross revenues for the 6 months to June 
$0 are estimated at $5,242,000, or 13 percent 
above last year’s by Mr. Woodley and hevex- 
pects operating income and net income to be 
“comfortably in the black.” In the first half 
of last year ‘the company operated in the 
red, although it finished 1958 with an op- 
erating profit of $805,000 and a net income 
af $400,000. 

Mr. Woodley, who was born on February 
15, 1906, in Elmira, N.Y., is the’ picture of an 
Alaskan out of a remake of “The Spoilers.” 
He carries more than 210 pounds without a 
suggestion of fat. While he doesn’t actually 
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thhunt bears ‘with a switch, he does like to 
rough it with his three young sons in the 
rugged San Juan area of Puget Sound. 

They reach their camping sites by a 42- 
foot cruiser from Seattle, where the Woodley 
family lives and where the line has its ex- 
ecutive headquarters. 





Resistance to Integration in the North 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk an edi- 
torial from the Charleston (S.C.) News 
and Courier, entitled, “Parents Protest 
March in New York Reveals Resistance to 
Integration,” which appeared in the June 
27, 1959, edition. 

This editorial points up the rising un- 
rest in the North which is resulting from 
forced integration of people who other- 


wise wish to remain segregated. I ask 
that the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the News and Courier, June 27, 1959] 


PARENTS ProrestT March ts New York RE- 
VEALS RESISTANCE TO INVEGRATION 

The protest picketing of New York’s City 
Hall by 300 white parents Thursday is an 
indication of increasing open opposition to 
forced race mixing in the Nation's largest 
city. The parents carried signs which read, 
“Don’t tread on us.” They were protesting 
plans to transport 1,000 Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans from tough Brooklyn neighborhoods 
into the orderly and respectable borough of 
Queens. 

No doubt the “liberal” press, edited by 
men who live in safely white neighborhoods 
and apartment buildings, will deplore the 
protest march. No matter how much they 
deplore the action against forced mixing, 
they will not be able to cover up the social 
reality of New York today. The reality con- 
sists of respectable, middle-class areas such 
as Queens under heavy racial pressure ap- 
proved by the: political powers-that-be. 
This pressure has resulted in counterpres- 
sures, of which the protest march is an 
example,.- 

The poiltical pressure on whites who speak 
their minds is evident in the transfer, re- 
ported in the New York Times, of a police 
captain who spoke against the pupil transfer 
at a public meeting. Capt. Adrian P. Dono- 
hue was shifted from Queens to an unpleas- 
ant assignment in Manhattan. No doubt 
the punishment of Captain Donohue will 
only create sympathy for him in Queens and 
stiffen resistance to pressure from City Hall. 

The real issue behind the protest picket- 
ing is identical with the basic issue in south- 
ern communities. It is whether law-abiding 
whites who have good personal standards 
are to be subjected to the domination of a 
racial group with lower standards. Liber- 
als North and South who demand Justice 
for Negroes ignore the crime and other un- 
pleasant realities which cause whites in New 
York City to seek racial separation. 

By their control of the press, the liberals 
make it difficult for whites in New York City 
or below the Mason-Dixon line to protect 
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themselves. We believe, however, that in 


time hypocritical liberals will no longer be 


able to control the situation. People with 
decent standards will regain control of their 
communities. 





Public Power Electric Rate the Same as 
It Was in 1912 in Roseville, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I wonder 
how many commodities or services sell 
today for the same price they did almost 
a half century ago. One, at least, is pub- 
lic power in California. As evidence I 
submit for the Appendix of the REcorp a 
news article from the Sacramento Bee 
of June 11, 1959, entiled “Roseville Elec- 
tric Rate Charge Is Same as 1912, Year 
Service Started.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ROSEVILLE ELECTRIC RATE CHARGE Is SAME AS 
1912, YEAR SERVICE STARTED 


ROSEVILLE, PLACER COUNTY.—When the city 
of Roseville was incorporated 50 years ago 
one of the many problems faced by the first 
city council was the lack of adequate elec- 
trical service. Within a year the groundwork 
had been laid for the municipal electric de- 
partment. : 

Because of this action, Roseville residents 
now obtain electricity at rates which pre- 
vailed in 1912, the year the municipal electric 
department was founded. 

Records in the city hall indicate a small 
electric system owned by E. D. Lehe served 
the city from 1908 until 1910 when it was 
purchased by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND TEN BOND ISSUE 


In June 1910, a city election authorized a 
bond issue of $10,000 for a municipal electric 
system. City Engineer U. S. Marshall esti- 
mated the value of the existing system at 
$9,600 and a committee was appointed to 
negotiate for its purchase. 

The prevailing rate for electricity was 10 
cents a kilowatt-hour and Marshall esti- 
mated the city could cut the rate in half. 
He stated the city could produce its own 
power for 24% cents per kilowatt-hour and 
should not pay more than 2 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour if it purchased energy from some- 
one else. 

In December 1911, the Great Western 
Power Co. offered to furnish power to the 
city for 14% cents per kilowatt-hour. 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC OFFERS TO SELL 


Pacific Gas & Electric turned down an 
offer of $10,000 for its distribution system 
but 2 months later offered to sell for that 
price and furnish power for the same figure 
quoted by Great Western. 

Great Western countered with an offer to 
duplicate the Pacific Gas & Electric system 
and supply current to the city for 10 years 
for 1 cent per kilowatt-hour. This offer was 
accepted and the municipal system went 
into operation August $1, 1912, with 150 
customers. ; 

Pacific Gas & Electric retaliated by lower- 
ing it rates and signing up customers on 
3-year contracts at a flat monthly rate. 
City records report constant friction be- 
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tween the city and Pacific Gas & Electric 
until 1920 when the city bought the Pacific 
Gas & Electric distribution system for 


* $6,539. By that time, Pacific Gas & Electric 


had swallowed up its smaller competitor, 
Great Western. 

Under an agreement approved by the 
California Railroad Commission, predecessor 
to the public utilities commission, Pacific 
Gas & Electric continued to serve the South- 
ern Pacific Co. and Pacific Fruit Express 
Co. installations here. 

In its first 8 years of operation the mu- 
nicipal electric department, despite stiff 
competition, accumulated a surplus of more 
than $10,000, more than enough to buy the 
competing system. 

Since then, residents of Roseville, through 
patronage of their own electric department, 
have built a distribution system with a 
replacement value of $750,000. They spent 
more than $200,000 during the last 3 years 
to modernize and expand the system with- 
out incurring any bonded indebtedness and 
have set aside $65,000 in depreciation 
reserves. 

City Manager David C. Koester said one 
of the most significant points in the his- 
tory of the electrical department is that since 
1941 it has contributed more than $1,500,000 
to the general operation of the city. 





U.S. Ambassador to Mexico, Robert C. 
Hill, Answers Big Lies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, we 
in the United States are very fortunate 
in having Mr. Robert C. Hill represent 
us as our Ambassador to Mexico. I have 
spent a good deal of my life on the 
border, and have lived with the Mexi- 
can people for many years of my life, 


, So this has.been a point of very tender 


interest to me as I have watched our 
ambassadors work. 

I have always maintained, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Mr. William O’Dwyer was one 
of our outstanding ambassadors, but 
now I must place Robert C. Hill even 
above him. Mr. Hill has become very 
popular in Mexico. He has been un- 
hesitant about speaking against com- 
munism and against those people who 
want to change our form of government 
and other forms of government. 

Mr. President, the other day Mr. Hill 
was invited to the American Institute for 
Foreign Trade, which is an outstanding 
school near my home city of Phoenix, 
Ariz., to deliver the commencement ad- 
dress. I ask unanimous consent that 
editorial comment regarding Ambassa- 
dor Hill, published in the Arizona Re- 
public of June 5, 1959, entitled “An- 
swering Big Lie,’”’ be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: ' 

ANSWERING Bic lies 

The American Institute for Foreign Trade 
and its president, Dr. Carl Sauer, should be 
congratulated for inviting U.S. Ambassador 
to Mexico, Robert C. Hill, to deliver this 
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year’s commencement address at the insti- 
tute, Ambassador Hill is obviously a very 
well-informed, level-headed, and blunt 
speaking Government official. He delivered 
an excellent address, speaking mainly on 
Russia and the Soviet economic system, 
which he knows at first hand. Mr. Hill re- 
ferred to Russia as a paper tiger and stressed 
that nearly all reports concerning Soviet eco- 
nomic and industrial achievement are highly 
exaggerated. The United States, the Am- 
bassador explained, is many years in ad- 
vance of Soviet economic development. The 
Communist system, he added, is built on the 
sweat, the blood, and the misery of the peo- 
ple, while its leaders have the gall to boast 
of economic progress. To believe these 
boasts, Ambassador Hill concluded, is to fall 
victim to Communist propaganda. 

We are very happy to note that a high 

ranking State Department official should 
talk sense concerning the Soviet economic 
progress. The Arizona Republic has main- 
tained, for many years, that the Soviet eco- 
nomic offensive is nothing but a myth. When 
Moscow’s Nikita Khrushchev boasted a year 
or two ago that Soviet Russia would win 
the .economic war of peaceful production 
against the United States, many prominent 
U.S. political leaders and Washington diplo- 
matic observers were greatly’ impressed. 
Foreign-aid handouts were defended by 
Washington bureaucrats on the ground that 
the United States must win the economic 
war against Soviet Russia. The fight against 
communism, it was argued, had to be waged 
in the economic field, as Communist eco- 
nomic weapons were supposedly proving 
more deadly than political or military 
weapons. 
- But, as Ambassador Hill rightly observed, 
most Soviet statistics are pure propaganda 
figures. We should never forget that offi- 
cial Soviet spokesmen, including the talka- 
tive Mr. K., are not ordinary liars; they 
are “big lie” liars. In stressing the impor- 
tance of peaceful trade in their struggle for 
world supremacy the Reds have two aims 
in mind—to assure that their lying propa- 
ganda gets the widest possible publicity in 
the United States, and to fool American 
public opinion as to the real nature of the 
Soviet danger.’ Americans who are impressed 
by these Soviet lies and repeat them as 
arguments concerning U.S. foreign policy 
are perhaps unconscious, but nevertheless 
effective, Communist dupes. 





A Study of Rehabilitation Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
June 21, 1959, issue of the New York 
Times carried a very interesting article 
entitled “Health in Montana,” written 
by Howard A. Rusk, M.D., the Times’ 
medical editor. This article, datelined 
in Billings, Mont., tells of the great work 
being done by the Montana Association 
for Rehabilitation. Favorable mention 
is made, too, of the Montana Center for 
Cerebral Palsy and Handicapped Chil- 
dren located on the campus of Eastern 
Montana College of Education in Bil- 
lings, and St. Vincent’s Hospital’s re- 
habilitation center operated by the Sis- 
ters of Charity also in Billings. The 
article describes the activities of the 
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Montana State Board of Health, and 
that of the Public Health Service, which 
is doing fine work in improving the 
health of our Indian population. 

Dr. Rusk concludes that the work of 
the Montana Association for Rehabili- 
tation, “is a splendid example of com- 
munity planning that of necessity must 
be statewide, and of the grassroots in- 
terest in seeing that every disabled 
American, no matter where he lives, has 
the opportunity for modern rehabilita- 
tion services.” 

Mr. President, I am very proud of the 
people of Montana who are leading out 
in this very important health work. I 
am proud, too, that the Congress has 
appropriated $1 million to enable the 
Commissioner of Education to assist pub- 
lic or nonprofit institutions and State 
educational agencies in training profes- 
sional personnel to conduct training of 
teachers in fields related to education 
of mentally retarded children. This ap- 
propriation will implement the law we 
passed last year, which was based upon 
a bill introduced by the senior Senator 
from Alabama, which I cosponsored. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Dr. Rusk’s article printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

_ There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
[From the New York Times, June 21, 1959] 
HEALTH IN MONTANA—A STupDY or REHABILI- 
TATION FACILITIES IN STATE PRAISES COMMU- 
NITY PLANNING 
(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

BILLINnGs, MontT.—Time is being rolled back 
here this weekend, and Billings for a few 
days has become a television western come 
true. 

The town is full of both real and make- 
believe cowboys and bearded miners from all 
parts of Montana and even Oregon and Wy- 
oming. This is Go Western Week in Bill- 
ings, and leading the parade is the Cisco 
Kid in full regalia. 

But while most of Billings frolicked in 
memories of the past a group of 125 profes- 
sional and civic leaders spent Wednesday 
and Thursday in serious study. They looked 
forward—not back. 

The occasion was the annual conference 
of the Montana Association for Rehabilita- 
tion. This group, now completing its second 
year, was formed after three statewide meet- 
ings were held to discuss the further de- 
velopment of rehabilitation in Montana. 

Because of the great complexity of health, 
welfare, and rehabilitation services in large 
cities, one usually thinks. of the need for 
coordinated planning and cooperation to be 
greater in urban than in rural areas. 

NEED FOR PLANNING CITED 

Montana’s leaders dispute this. Montana, 
with less than 700,000 population, is the Na- 
tion’s fourth largest State geographically. 
As they say out here, “There is a lot of space 
between people.” This means that district 
or area planning must be done to make 
maximum use of available funds and lim- 
ited trained rehabilitation personnel. 

The cross-country traveler on one of the 
three great trains that serve the Northwest— 
the Great Northern Empire Builder, Milwau- 
kee Hiawatha, and Northern Pacific North 
Coast Limited—will enter Montana about 4 
a.m. and leave the State at about 10 p.m. 
He will travel 800 miles, cross the Continental 
Divide and see hundreds of miles of open 
ranch lands. (Horses rank second only to 
cars as a cause of accidents in Montana.) 

Despite the great distance, the caseworker 
for any of the various agencies of the State 
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- or private organizations, particularly the 
counselors of the Montana Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, will still know the 
names of patients and clients in both ends 
of the State. 

Billings is Montana’s largest center of 
population. Here, in 1947, under grants of 
an experimental and‘research nature, was 
established the Montana Center for Oerebral 
Palsy and Handicapped Children. In 10 
years its caseload has jumped from 43 to 510 
children. 

The center is on the campus of the East- 
ern Montana College of Education, a unit of 
the State university system. It attracts 
many visitors as an example of how complex 
services requiring a variety of highly skilled 
professional workers can be provided in a 
rural State. . 

Billings’ newest rehabilitation resource is 
St. Vincent’s Hospital’s new rehabilitation 
department, which provides comprehsnive 
services for both inpatients and outpa- 
tients. The center was developed from an 
existing orthopedic hospital and school, with 
the aid of a Federal grant. 

The Sisters of Charity, who operate the 
center with the assistance of a lay advisory 
board that includes handicapped individuals, 
have exerted tremendous influence in de- 
veloping interest and support for rehabili- 
tation. Many patients come to the center 
from surrounding States, particularly from 
Wyoming, whose northern population is 
largely dependent on Billings for specialist 
medical care. 

Billings also has a section of the State’s 
mental hygine clinic private psychiatric fa- 
cilities and the State’s largest public health 
nursing group. 

The community also has a cleft-lip-cleft- 
palate team sponsored by the Montana State 
Board of Health under the crippled children’s 
program of the Federal Children’s Bureau. 
Of the 46 such teams in the Nation, 3 are in 
Montana. 

AID FOR INDIANS IMPROVED 


Medical leaders in the State report there 
has been considererable improvement in 
medical services for the State’s 16,500 In- 
dians since this responsibility was transferred 
to the U.S. Public Health Service a few years 
ago. Rehabilitation is extremely difficult for 
most handicaped Indians, because of their 
lack of motivation. Many use their disabili- 
ties as an excuse for not working, and if they 
are pressed to accept rehabilitation services 
they frequently slip across the border into 
Canada for a few months. 

Tomorrow the now-bearded citizens of 
Billings will be clean-shaven and their cow- 
boy outfits will be put away until next 
year’s Go Western Week. The Montana 
Association for Rehabilitation, however, will 
be busy until next year’s conference im- 
plementing the objectives of last week’s 
meeting. 

Its work is a splendid example of com- 
munity planning that of necessity must be 
statewide, and of the “grass-roots” interest 
in seeing that every disabled American, no 
matter where he lives, has the opporunity 
for modern rehabilitation services. 


Proposed Reappraisal of Military and 
Strategic Objectives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, retiring Chief of 
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Staff, U.S. Army, speaking before the 

National Press Club, on Thursday, June 

25, 1959, made an impressive plea for a 

reappraisal of our military and strategic 

objectives and of our requirements to 
meet these objectives. The highlight of 
his speech is the parable of the unhappy 
mess sergeant, which no one should miss. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript of General Taylor’s remarks 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

TRANSCRIPT OF REMARKS OF GEN. MAXWELL D. 
TaYLor, RETIRING CuHier or SrarFr, US. 
ARMY, BEFORE THE NATIONAL PRESS CLUB, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., JuNE 25, 1959 


Mr. President, gentlemen of the Press Club, 
and their guests, I am very much honored 
and very happy to return here to the Press 
Club for the third time during my tour as 
Chief of Staff. You were good enough to ask 
me as one of my first appearances after as- 
suming this office in 1955. You gave me an 
interim appearance about a year and a half 
ago, and now I am here in my last public 
appearance in this uniform as the retiring 
Chief of Staff. 

I am afraid that Mr. Lawrence has over- 
billed my appearance as one in which I would 
render a report on the 4 years in which I 
have occupied this post. I would rather 
turn it over to you in a question period to 
develop those aspects which interest you. 

Nothing is more dangerous than to turn 
an old soldier loose on his career. 

I want to thank you gentlemen as members 
of the club and also as representatives of 
the media of the United States for the very 
considerate way in which you have treated 
the Chief of Staff and the service which he 
represents. 

I am always impressed with the difficulty 
which faces you gentlemen who comment on 
and study and report on the national security 
and related matters. 

Certainly, we who wear the uniform and 
are the official representatives of these activi- 
ties have not made it easy for you. 

First, our problems are increasingly com- 
plex. They are difficult to define and in 
many areas, it is very difficult to establish 
the facts. 

We have made it additionally complex by 
developing a jargon of our own that is be- 
coming more or less notorious about the 
country, and so in an area when even the 
experts have only limited facts and have to 
predict and estimate the effects and the po- 
tential effects of weapons, for example which 
don’t exist and which may never exist, obvi- 
ously, the reporter who wants to present the 
problem with clarity to the public is in a 
serious disadvantage. 

I think the best we could hope for is to 
find those men who are closest to the facts 
and have access to them and then hope they 
will use them with intelligence and with 
sincerity. 

I have a friend in the Adjutant General’s 
Department who knows my weakness for 
the reading of the pros and the comments 
found on officers’ efficiency reports. You 
get some really delicious literary gems from 
time to time. 

One was brought to me quite recently 
which described an officer who obviously was 
a pretty hot shot. He was all right. He had 
a brilliant potential, but the final sentence 
of the rating officer had, with a note of re- 
gret, this to say. He said: 

“Unfortunately, this officer is often con- 
fused when giving conflicting orders.” 
[Laughter.] ; 

I said, “Put in that file—‘not qualified for 
service in Washington.’” 

So I feel, indeed, that some of our best 
citizens as they contemplate the problems 
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of national events and try to understand 
them would admit to the same disability; 
that while they don’t receive a conflicting 
audience, nonetheless the conflicting views 
of the experts make it difficult to arrive at 
@ sound conclusion as to how we are doing 
in national defense. 

Now, from this point of view I might well 
be justified in backing away from making 
any sort of valedictory statement today. 
Everybody knows that the generals and 
admirals are talking too much and this 
might be an excellent occasion to demon- 
strate restraint. However, it did occur to 
me that I might perform a limited service 
in taking some basic statement relating to 
our defense and express it first in that 
opaque way which is characteristic of a pro- 
fessional statement and then prove what 
I believe to be the case that namely, com- 
plex as our problems are, most of them lend 
themselves to lay interpretation. 

It is possible to make this thing plain if 
one goes to the necessary trouble. So I 
would lead off and make a declaration of 
sincere belief, namely, that one of the great 
problems we are faced with in our country 
today is the need for a complete reappraisal 
of our military and strategic objectives in 
the light of the changes which have occurred 
in the world and which have invalidated, 
in my judgment, the dependence upon mas- 
sive retaliation as the fundamental keystone 
of our strategic art; that following such a 
reappraisal we then need to determine once 
more the building blocks which should go 
into our national strategy. 

We should determine the kinds of military 
forces which are appropriate to these 
changed conditions and, after that, then 
determine yardsticks of sufficiency for these 
various functional categories. I mean by 
functional categories those functions that 
contribute toward strategic retaliatory 
forces; those forces that go into continental 
air defense; the so-called limited war forces; 
the antisubmarine forces. Those are the 
categories I have in mind. 

Then, having determined what is the yard- 
stick, how much is enough in these areas, 
then we should recast our entire budget- 
making procedure of the Department of De- 
fense so that we budget, not vertically in 
terms of the forces of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, but horizontally in terms of these 
functional forces. 

Now, that is clear, isn’t it? [Laughter.] 

Well, if it is not, then let me tell you a 
story. I would like to recount the parable 
of the unhappy mess sergeant. 

Once upon a time there was a company 
commander who was having real trouble 
with his company mess. The men were go- 
ing AWOL; they were complaining of the 
quality of the food. He realized it was time 
for him to make a personal investigation. 

Now I stress Ahe fact the company com- 
mander decided to do this himself. He didn’t 
feel the need of an outside expert. He just 
didn’t call in a dietitian or hotel manager. 
He was one of these old-fashioned, do-it- 
yourself kind of company commander. It 
didn’t take him long when he got down into 
the mess to find out what the trouble was. 

He had a mess sergeant who was new at 
the job. He was a fine upstanding soldier, 
but very little experiences in the mess. As a 
matter of fact, he had been transferred over 
from the Finance Department. And so, hav- 
ing no personal experience, he had to turn 
to his cooks and he had four of them. They 
were a pretty tough lot. They were hard- 
headed. They were stubborn, and they liked 
to have their own way. Furthermore, al- 
though one was a little older than the rest, 
no one was really boss. Furthermore, they 
were all artists? more or less in their own 
right. A couple of them had worked to- 
gether before so they knew each other and 
they happened to be specialists in airy souf- 
fles and that sort of thing. 
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The third man was a seafood expert. He 
went into what the French call the fruits 
of the sea; whereas the fourth fellow was an 
unimaginative cook in the art of meat and 
potatoes and that sort of thing. 

Now the trouble was these cooks could 
never get together and agree on the next 
day’s menu. They argued among them- 
selves so that when morning came and 
it was time for the mess sergeant to go to 
market and make his purchases, all four 
came running out with four different lists 
and thrust it into the sergeant’s hand. 

Well, he was always in a hurry. He never 
had enough time so he had to go up to mar- 
ket with the four lists. But he did notice 
the money value of all four lists was about 
all he had to spend for the entire day. So 
he got into markej and he was surrounded 
by these vendors all trying to hawk their 


wares and he would have to go around buying, 


as best he could what looked good or sounded 
good and then return to the mess hall with 
his groceries. 

Well, he found his cooks unhappy and 
having a hard time and well they might, 
because when they got all this stock of gro- 
ceries, it never came out right. He didn’t 
have the necessary ingredients for three 
square meals for the troops, and the troops 
complained. 

Well, the company commander looked this 
over and said obviously this isn’t the way 
to run the railroad, so he called in the mess 
sergeant. He called in the cooks and said, 
“Look here boys, we are going to change all 
this. In the first. place, sergeant, you get 
from these cooks a menu for at least a week 
in advance and check it over and bring it to 
me and I will approve it. 

“Then you guys go down to the market 
and don’t listen to the vendors. You bring 
what is on the menu. Bring it back and 
turn it over to the cooks and see that they 
make the right chow out of it. If you 
have any trouble with these boys, fire them 
all and put the best one in charge. 

“Now finally, if you really then need any 
help, you might have a mess council formed 
out of three or four of your best NCO’s and 
you can turn to them from time to time and 
ask how the mess is doing.” 

Well, to make a long story short, that is 
exactly what they did, and the improvement 
was immediate. 

The mess sergeant kept his job and the 
captain was promoted. 

All right now, why? Why this success? 
Because the company commander had made 
a complete reappraisal of the requirements 
of his men and came upon a method whereby 
every meal was an aggregate, contributed to 
by each cook according to his ability and 
according to the needs of the men. 

Menu making had become a horizontal 
operation rather than a vertical operation 
conducted by four artists in their own right. 
The resulting harmony in the company was 
simply deafening. 

This ends the parable of the unhappy 
mess sergeant. |Laughter.] 

Now gentlemen, I know that there is no 
need for me to explain this parable to a 
sharp and sophisticated - audience. 
[Laughter.] 

If there are any points in it not clear, 
we can bring it up in the question period. 

I will simply close with the expression 
of the hope that someday the Secretary 
of Defense, in the discharge of his most dif- 
ficult task, will enjoy a relief comparable to 
that of this mess sergeant who finally found 
a solution to his unhappiness and further- 
more, that the peace which the company en- 
joyed will depend upon the councils of the 
Pentagon. 


Thank you very much. [Applause.] 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the in- 
troduction of the nuclear energy age has 
brought to Government many new prob- 
lems involving the regulation and con- 
trol of these new atomic forces. We 
have entered into a period in which 
these new sources of energy and power 
have-been channeled into industrial uses 
and made available for further research 
and study by scientists in our universi- 
ties and research centers. 

Along with this growth of interest and 
opportunity for research has arisen in 
many communities a fear of the poten- 
tial hazards of locating power and test 
reactors within the boundaries or close 
proximity to congested industrial areas. 
It is evident that there is need for a 
thorough examination of this entire 
question by those technically qualified. 

It is my understanding that the 
Atomic Energy Commission is presently 
proposing new rules for the location of 
and exclusion of areas for power and 
test reactors. I have received an inter- 
esting letter from Warren F. Stubbins, 
associate professor of nuclear science at 
the University of Cincinnati, in which 
he gives his views on these issues. 

I believe that without in any way ex- 
pressing my approval or disapproval, the 
negative and affirmative aspects of this 
important subject should be openly dis- 
cussed and studies. I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter from Mr. Stub- 
bins, addressed to the U.S. Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JUNE 17, 1959. 
Re 10 Code of Federal Regulations, Chapter 
1: Power and Test Reactors, Notice of 
Proposed Rulemaking. 
U.S. ATomic ENERGY CoMMISSION, 
DIVISION OF LICENSING AND REGULATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: I recommend reconsideration 
of the proposed rules for the location of and 
exclusion areas for power and test reactors. 
I feel that the regulations as suggested in 
the proposal are unreasonable general re- 
strictions and ones which would be impos- 
sible to apply realistically. The objections 
are as follows: 

(a) The proposed éxclusion areas are so 
large that the rule may prevent institutions 
or industries of moderate size from partici- 
pating in the test or power reactor programs, 
Institutions or industries having an estab- 
lished operating base in an industrial com- 
munity should not be prohibited by regu- 
lation from entering into the reactor field, 
since in many cases, the use of their facili- 
ties plays an importtnt part in their p&r- 
ticipation. 

(b) The development of nuclear power 
stations at or near existing electrical gener- 
ating stations or electrical distributing 
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points will be severely handicapped because 
of the location of the stations and points 
near waterways and population centers. 

(c) Lew population density in the sur- 
rounding areas cannot be maintained by the 
reactor operating company. Even if the in- 
itial selection of the site is based on this 
condition, the company cannot control or 
even direct the use of adjacent lands not in 
its possession. Further restrictions to the 
use of the land will not be acceptable to the 
landowners. 

(d) The publication of these restrictions 
would reenforce the public objections to 
and suspicions of reactors projects being 
placed in the community which do not fall 
into the classification of test or power. 

(e) The remoteness of a reactor facility to 
arterial highways, airfields and factories can- 
not be maintained by the reactor operating 
companies. Indeed, the nearness to these 
facilities may be a significant advantage to 
the reactor operation. This is contradic- 
tory to the development of nuclear propul- 
sion systems for ships, locomotives and air- 
craft, 

It is suggested that the basis of safety of 
operation be the following: 

(a) That there be adequate containment 
of the reactor by physical means, not by 
space. 

(b) That the proposed rules on placement 
of and exclusion areas for reactors be ap- 
plied only to retctors of untested types or 
those for test of extreme conditions, 

Sincerely yours, 
WarREN F. STUBBINS, 
Associate Professor, Nuclear Science. 


Preparation for Life After College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. KEFPAUVER. Mr. President, my 
attention has been called to the very 
thoughful speech by Noble C. Caudill, a 
high official of Genesco Corp., at Nash- 
ville, that contains mighty good advice 
to students graduating from college. 
The speech was delivered at Belmont 
College, which is sponsored by the 
Southern Baptist Church at Nashville, 
Tenn. I am certain that Mr. Caudill’s 
message will be appreciated by young 
men and women who are planning their 
after college life. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
speech printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


-as follows: 


PREPARATION FOR LiFE ArTeR COLLEGE 


(By Noble C. Caudill, Vice President and 
Treasurer of Genesco, at Belmont College 
Nashville, Tenn., on May 13, 1959) 

My subject today is “Preparation for Life 
after College.” I shall briefly try to think 
with you about three points— 

1. Be strong physically. 

2. Be strong mentally. 

3. Be strong spiritually. 

I do not mean that they should come in 
this order, because actually I think the most 
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important of all is spiritual strength. But 
let’s think a minute about being strong 
physically. I think to be strong physically is 
mostly within your will. In many cases 
sickness is a crime. You have done some- 
thing foolish and nature is being hard put 
to it to repair your mistake. The pain is a 
tuition that you pay for your instruction in 
living. Care of the health should be a re- 
quired course for at least an hour each week, 
in every years from kindergarten to Ph.D. 
Actually, our bodies are what we eat plus 
what our ancestors ate. Thought un- 
balanced by action is a disease. I almost 
envy you the great things that will unfold 
before you as you leave college to go into 
various phases of life that you select, so 
be prepared physically to take advantage of 
the great opportunities that you will have. 

Second, be strong mentally. And this does 
not necessarily mean that being strong 
mentally is just what you learn out of books. 
Think for yourself. Plan ahead. I have 
found if you set yourself goals and keep them 
before you at all times you will be amazed 
at the great help this will be to you. Write 
down on a sheet of paper where you want 
to be 5 years from now, 10 years from now, 
and keep that sheet in front of you. I have 
been impressed in a great way how effective 
this is in watching the development of Gen- 
eral Shoe Corp.—now known as Genesco. 
I don’t want to really bring any personal 
things into these comments, but there is 
this situation about the development of this 
great company that I want to point out to 
you, and the way it happened. I have 
watched and been a part of this company 
growing from a very small operation of one 
factory into an operation of over $250 mil- 
lion, employing approximately 20,000 people 
and making 125,000 pairs of shoes a day. 
Ard this is the way it developed. Every 
year we check to see where we are. Are we 
on schedule on the plans we have made? 
If we are behind we step up the tempo to 
really get the job done. Incidentally, I think 
this company is still in its infancy, and in 
years to come will really be an astounding 
development. The people who started this 
company were Christian people, and great 
emphasis has always been put on the 
Christian approach and doing unto others 
as you would have them do unto you. It is 
really the only right way to do. 

Next, never forget the great part that per- 
sonality development plays in success, re- 
gardless what your field is to be. I have seen 
one of the finest engineering graduates from 
one of the Nation’s finest technical schools 
become a miserable and unhappy failure be- 
cause he could not engineer his own person- 
ality. He could not express his own ideas 
about a project. He could not influence as- 
sociates in behalf of his otherwise sound 
ideas. He did not develop his human rela- 
tionships in school and he came into busi- 
ness ill equipped to get along with people. 
He knew all about everything except him- 
self. Go at once and read a dozen good easy 
books on how to develop your personality— 
“How To Win Friends and Influence People” 
is one. You think that’s hammy. You wait 





and see how it pays off when you start rub- 


bing elbows with people you are dependent 
upon. Learn to communicate with every- 
one—and remember being a good communi- 
cator also means being a good listener. If 
I stopped right now and suggested 3 minutes 
of silence, you probably couldn't write down 
the names of five people who really enjoy 
listening. Next week, next year, all the rest 
of your life, you will be wiser, more re- 
spected, a more successful person if you learn 
to sit down with an associate and simply 
listen. 

The greatest task assumed by such schools 
as this is to transform egos into gentlemen. 
A gentleman as my.wife once defined it, is a 
person who is continually considerate. Kind 
words cost so little and are worth so much. 
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Speak no evil of anyone. Every unkind word 
will sooner or later fly back in your face and 
make you stumble in the race of life. 

Build an economic basis under your life, 
but don’t get caught in the rattrap of 
moneymaking as a profession. That too, 
like sex, can be a consuming fever and bring 
only fitful pleasures and no healthy happi- 
ness. If you become an employer, your re- 
lations with your employees will count for 
more in your happiness than adding a zero 
to the measure of your wealth. Give every 
employee the full equivalent of his share in 
the product. Don’t live in a boastful and 
selfish luxury based on taking more from the 
world than you give. 

Take a real interest in public affairs, but 
don’t take politics too seriously. Expect to 
reform the government only after you have 
reformed human nature—beginning ~ with 
your own. I feel very strongly that more 
young people should take an active interest 
in political affairs. It is a great field and 
you owe it to your country to understand 
the problems and to do your part to make 
this a better place to live. I have found 
many unselfish people~dedicated to public 
life and they make great sacrifices to serve 
their country. Don’t be frightened by the 
international situation. It is normal. Man 
is a competitive animal, individually and in 
groups. Peace is war by other means, and 
see, even in depression times, the relative 
happiness of the American people, killing 
one another in the pleasure of their holidays. 

Now I come to my third and final point, 
and to me by far the most important. Be 
strong spiritually. I am convinced beyond 
a shadow of a doubt that miracles are hap- 
pening every day because of prayer. It has 
happened in my life many times. I do be- 
lieve the Lord watches over us—I do believe 
the Lord answers prayers, and I am con- 
vinced that if you ask the Lord daily for 
help in the development of yourself—physi- 
cally, mentally, and spiritually—that your 
prayers will be answered. 

Young ladies and gentlemen, you have 
nothing to fear. The world belongs to you 
and the great experiences ahead of you will 
be thrilling beyond imagination. Let me 
leave this closing thought with you—the 
boy or girl who graduates today and stops 
learning tomorrow is uneducated the day 
after. 





Boston’s Museum of Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
Greater Boston has a well-merited repu- 
tation as a hub of effective concern for 
science. By no means the least of the 
many institutions on which this repu- 
tation is based in Boston’s Museum of 
Science, the first unit of which was 
opened in 1951. Last year the second 
unit, a new planetarium was opened. 
A third unit is. under construction and 
two more are planned. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an informative article about the Museum 
of Science which appeared in the April 
1959 issue of Ford Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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BosTon’s MUSEUM OF SCIENCE 
(By David McCord) 


In 1939 a young mountain climber (now a 
distinguished geologist) on being inter- 
viewed in Seattle as a candidate for a scholar- 
ship at Harvard, declared quite frankly that 
his application had been made in part be- 
cause he hoped to meet a Bostonian named 
Bradford Washburn, whose reputation as a 
mountaineer and explorer of Alaska was al- 
ready widely known. That same year Wash- 
burn became director of Boston's old Museum 
of Natural History, built in 1864. This mu- 
seum—first step in the new vision—was sold 
in 1947. 

Three years later the Commonwealth gave 
the trustees a 5-acre site at the spillway end 
of the Charles River Basin, and in the spring 
of 1951 the first unit of a close to $10 million 
Museum of Science was officially opened to 
the public. ‘This first unit is perhaps one- 
fifth of the ultimate whole, but it defined 
immediately something in terms of the im- 
agination which is boundless: a new and 
dynamic center of popular science education, 
Last year the Hayden Planetarium, consid- 
ered the finest in the world, became unit 
two. 

The third and imposing multi-story unit 
now under construction will include a large 
lecture and demonstration hall, a Hall of 
Man, Medicine, and Public Health, a new 
library, rooms for education, exhibits, and 
administration, and a rooftop lunchroom 
with a wide majestic view. Still ahead: a 
west wing, theater and Hall of Electrical 
Science, and aquarium. 

Science and the humanities remain uneasy 
bedfellows. Shakespeare and sputnik, Plato 
and powersteering, Michelangelo and the 
bathysphere, Emerson and nuclear fission, 
Dylan Thomas and electronic computer seem 
difficult to bring together. But in Boston 
the 48-year-old Washbuffn and his dedicated 
associates have already solved to public ad- 
vantage and growing acclaim one method of 
demonstrating the achievements of science 
in simple, humanistic terms. To begin with, 
this is a teaching museum, and while most 
of the teaching staff are scientists, the top 
level (including the director) shows a back- 
ground of history and literature. The visitor 
therefore does not enter the museum merely 
to stop and stare—he stops and participates. 
This is no collection of bones and beetles in 
a cabinet. Birds and fossils still have their 
place, but now and then a bird is unstuffed 
for demonstration, like popular Spooky, the 
live great horned owl. Living porcupines, 
snakes, turtles, and weasels are all part.of 
the show. 

Far more important still, the museum is 
dedicated to the principle that the natural 
and physical sciences be a completely mixed 
offering, so that the visitor moves at once 
from birds to boats, from. turbine engines to 
cosmic rays, from gears and levers to bears 
and sonar, from telephone dials to enormous 
models of the house fly or the black widow 
spider. Everywhere are lights to light, but- 
tons to push, wheels to revolve, cross 
sections to examine—such as a working bee- 
hive or the underground abode of chip- 
munks, snails, and worms. There is a ship’s 
bridge just for you, looking up the basin, 
complete with all modern navigational aids. 
Stand by. 

Does it attract? Since 1951 there have 
been more than 2 million visitors, over 
300,000 in 1958 alone, with groups from 336 
different communities and 77,000 visits from 
organized class groups of children. It is 
Bradford Washburn’s profound conviction 
that “from the cradle through the 10th 
grade” is the time to expose the mind. It is 
just as important, he feels, that some chil- 
dren should be exposed to the wonders of 
science in order to repel them (the future 
artists, musicians, poets) as it-is to attract 
the future physicists, chemists, engineers, 
and astronomers. Young men and women 
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about to enter college are given (in his 
phraseology) a large menu from which to 
pick a single course. How much wiser will 
be the choice if one has nibbled through the 
menu from the beginning. And he is not, 
we.may assume, forgetting that except for 
the scientists we are all children in the 
presence of science. 





Cracking Down on Traffic of 
Obscene Material 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the in- 
vasion of the American home by porno- 
graphic materials—including publica- 
tions, slides, films, and other such ma- 
terials—is an attack on the morals and 
integrity of our society. 

Today, efforts are being made at the 
local, State, and Federal levels to stop 
this traffic in obscene materials. Un- 
fortunately, our counteroffensive has 
not been effective enough. Over the 
years, the traffic in obscenity has in- 
creased to a half-billion-dollar business. 

On June 5, I introduced a bill to 
stiffen penalities for violation of Fed- 
eral anti-obscenity laws, The bill would 
provide mandatory prison sentences for 
second, and successive, violations of the 
Federal law in mailing, importing, and 
transporting of obscene material. 

Since introduction of the measure, I 
have received messages indicating broad 
support from individuals in many walks 
of life. 

To crack down on this illicit business, 
however, will require the cooperation not 
only of local, State, and Federal officials, 
but also of civic-minded individuals, 
groups, and associations in the local 
communities. 

Commendably, too, the Post Office De- 
partment is alerting its personnel in an 
effort to halt the traffic of obscene ma- 
terials through the mails. 

Recently, in the June 5 edition of 
Postal Service News there was pub- 
lished an article entitled “We Have De- 
clared War on Muck in the Mails’’—out- 
lining ways in which the postal service 
is attempting to halt the traffic of ob- 
scene materials through the mails. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the ar- 
ticle printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We Have DECLARED W4k ON MUCK IN THE 
MaAILs 


The Postmaster General has declared war 
on obscene material sent through the mails. 
Here) is a battle all of us postal people can, 
and should, get into wholeheartedly—for our 
own sakes as dwellers in our communities 
which can become crime-ridden through 
pornography and sadism addicts; for the 
sake of our children who can be debauched 
by such filth; for our patrons’ sake who de- 
pend upon us and our postal service to de- 
liver their mail into their homes, 
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Ruthless mail order merchants in filth are 
violating the homes of the Nation in de- 
finance of the National Government. They 
are callously dumping into the hands of our 
children, through our home mailboxes, un- 
ordered lewd material, as well as samples 
soliciting the sale of even more objection- 
able pictures, slides, films, and related filth. 


CONTRIBUTED TO DELINQUENCY 


Unquestionably, these large defiant barons 
of obscenity are contributing to the alarm- 
ing increase in juvenile delinquency, as many 
noted authorities have repeatedly and public- 
ly observed. 

Just how important is this mass of mailed 
muck to you and to me? To our children? 
Our community? Here is part of the testi- 
mony the Postmaster General and the Chief 
Postal Inspector gave b«fore the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Subcommittee In- 
vestigating the Mailing of Obscene and 
Pornographic Material: 

“It is my deep conviction—frequently ex- 
pressed to individual Members of Congress, 
religious and educational leaders, newspa- 
per editors, and citizen groups—that one of 
the most serious moral and social problems 
in the United States today is the multi-mil- 
lion dollar mail order traffic in obscenity,” 
said Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field. “In spite of the frustrations and the 
legal complications, and even the court de- 
cisions, I feel a responsibility to the public 
to attempt to prevent the use of the mails 
for indecent material, and to seek indict- 
ments and prosecutions for such offenses, 
even though there have been previous rul- 
ings favorable to the promoters. Only by 
this method can the dimensions of this prob- 
lem become clearly established before the 
courts, the Congress, and the American pub- 
lic.” 

And here is one of the points Chief In- 
spector David Stephens made: 

“The rapid increase in the sale of filth 
through the mails, and otherwise, seems to 
have developed far ahead of general public 
awareness of its scope. The volume today 
can be measured in tons. That juvenile 
delinquency stems in large part from the 
demoralizing influence of exposure to ob- 
scenity and pornography is well knewn to all 
law enforcement groups. Time after time 
in our investigations of armed robbery, ex- 
tortion, embezzlement, and forgery, we learn 
that those responsible for such crimes were 
early collectors of obscene pictures and films. 
Also, in the many. vicious murder and sex 
crimes, it is often disclosed that criminals 
responsible were addicts to pornographic and 
sadist material.” 


VITAL STATISTICS 


To get some idea of the magnitude of this 
beastly business, these statistics are offered: 

Pornography peddlers net an estimated 
half billion dollars a year. 

Simultaneous raids on the New York head- 
quarters of three dealers in pornography and 
obscenity uncovered 15 tons of filthy films, 
slides, photos. 

In fiscal 1958 postal inspectors investi- 
gated 4,000 separate cases, caused the arrest 
of 293 persons. The highest number of cases 
on record, this is a 45-percent increase over 
the year before—and 1959 is topping 1958. 

More than 50,000 alarmed parents, parent- 
teacher associations, clergymen, school and 
newspaper officials, flood the Department 
with their complaints each year. 


WHY MAIL OBSCENITY? 


Since World War II commercialized por- 
nography has reached alarming proportions 
in certain areas of the country. Why? 
Because: 

1, Purveyors of pornography reap huge 
profits. : 

2. In some cities courts interpret obscenity 
80 liberally that getting indictments is very 
dificult; punishment of those convicted con- 
sists of only small fines or light prison sen- 
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tences—and they continue to operate while 
in jail through other people. 

3. Muck merchants have plenty of money 
to hire high-priced unscrupulous but clever 
legal talent, which has successfully defended 
some of the largest dealers in dirt time after 
time in certain cities. 

4. Court decisions which favored them in 
earlier investigations are cited as precedent 
by those brought to trial. 

5. Frequently they can attack and ridicule 
the postal service, with the help of others 
who, confusing liberty with license, unwit- 
tingly assist them. 

6. Well aware of the sanctity of sealed 
mail, they know they can rely on this secu- 
rity intended for lawful mailings. 

7. They know they are safe unless the re- 
ceiver of their mailings complains, and they 
know, too, that a percentage of addresses 
will accept it, while others will refrain from 
complaining because that would embarrass 
them. 

8. In the particular cities which spawn 
pornography and where its interpretation is 
most liberal, very few public complaints are 
made even though raids prove that such 
wholesale mailings were delivered in these 
areas. 

9. Their continued success and huge profits 
have served to build an increasing smugness 
and defiance on the part of obscenity dealers, 
who are quick to demand privileges and to 
scream “censorship” when the Post Office 
tries to stop their filth. 

Mailing lists can be bought, stolen, pirated, 
or built from telephone and city directories, 
high-school yearbooks, lists of people's names 
printed by newspapers, etc. One single list 
taken in a New York City raid contained the 
names of 100,000 customers and prospects. 

Innocent advertisements can offer model 
airplanes or railroads for sale cheap, but if 
inserted by a baron of obscenity, the child 
who sends his dime or quarter for these is on 
the sucker list for the merchant’s muck. 

They send their salesmen to lurk, with 
samples, wherever youth congregates— 
schools, churches, boy scout halls, etc., even 
into suburban residential areas; and they 
solicit profit-seeking juvenile delinquents 
to do the same. 

THE LAW 


The Congress first enacted legislation mak- 
ing it a Federal offense to mail obscene mat- 
ter on March 3, 1865. An expanded version of 
this basic law was embodied in the great 
Postal Reorganization and Codification Act 
of June 8;1872. , 

The present obscenity statute, section 1461 
of title 18, United States Code, provides 
penalties for the mailing of ‘every obscene, 
lewd, lascivious, indecent, filthy or vile 
article.’”’ 

But, prior to last year, controlling de- 
cisions of the courts held that prosecutions 
under the pertinent statutes could be ef- 
fected only in the district where the office 
of mailing was located. 

For the past several years the Post Office 
Department strongly urged the enactment of 
leigslation which would grant prosecutive 
venue at intermediate offices and offices of 
address, where the actual damage undoubt- 
edly occurs. Such legislation in the form 
of an amendment to section 1461, title 18, 
United States Code, was passed by the 85th 
Congress and signed into law by President 
Eisenhower, August 28, 1958. 

The present law permits people in a com- 
munity where obscene material is received 
to evaluate it according to their own stand- 
ards of morality and decency. Through the 
Post Office Department they now can refer 
the matter to the US. attorney in their own 
judicial district. It also permits fining sec- 
ond offenders up to $10,000 and imprisoning 
them for 10 years. 

The Post Office Department is pressing the 
use of this new legislation to the fullest 
possible extent. 
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The Department is convinced that this 
new legislation provides an effective weapon 
against these dealers in filth who have here- 
tofore operated with little interruption and 
with comparative security from certain 
large cities. 

In addition to the new legislation, more 
vigorous use is being made of an earlier law 
permitting the Department to stop incom- 
ing mail to alleged purveyors (which stops 
the money coming in from his suckers). 
Also, the establishment of the new post of 
judicial officer enables the Department to 
process cases much faster than under the 
usual hearing examiner process which, with 
its delays and continuances, could run into 
months, during which the operators could 
make a killing before effective action could 
be taken. For further details see “Protect- 
ing Patrons From Fraud—Filth” in the Jan- 
uary 1959 Postal Service News. 

One of the basic reasons for the increas- 
ing volume of filth in the mails, in addi- 
tion to the tremendous profits its purvey- 
ors realize, is the very broad definition of 
obscenity handed down by certain courts, 
notably in Los Angeles and New York where 
most of the mail-order business in porno- 
graphy originates. Obtaining indictments 
against the mailers of muck in such cities 
is most difficult, and their effective prosecu- 
tion is equally difficult if not impossible. 

In interpreting the intent of Congress 
the courts stated in effect: 

1. That obscenity must be evaluated in re- 
lation to contemporary community stand- 
ards. 

2. That nudity in itself is not obscenity. 

3. That a publication is not obscene unless 
the general content is devoted to what may 
be termed obscenity. 

STANDARDS DIFFER 

Obviously, the “contemporary community 
standards” in New York City may be yastly 
different from those in the smaller, less blase, 
cities and towns in which so many of us live. 

These liberal rulings in some cities have 
established, over a period of time, virtual 
sanctuaries in which dealers In obscenity 
have operated with impunity and in open 
defiance of the Post Office Department’s best 
efforts to bar their use of the mails or bring 
them to justice. 

However, the number and nature of the 
public complaints bear importantly on the 
decisions of prosecutors and courts, and the 
new amendment to the obscenity statute 
permitting such’ dealers to be brought to 
trial in the community where their mailings 
are delivered is having an important and 
beneficial effect. 

This means that every one of us, no mat- 
ter where we live, can help by watching our 
own mailboxes for such material and by 
alerting our neighbors and patrons to the 
problem and how they can help us solve it. 

The “public” in the above paragraph in- 
cludes everyone—you and me, our families 
and friends, our neighbors and associates in 
owr communities. The Postmaster General 
has declared war—now it is our battle. 


A Communist Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29,1959 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial, titled “A Cémmunist Victory,* 
about the rejection of Mr. Strauss, 
written by the famous writer and editor, 
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David Lawrence and published in the 
July 6, 1959, issue of the periodical, U.S. 
News & World Report, has attracted my 
attention, and I think that all Senators 
and everyone else interested in good 
government-should read it. It is filled 
with shattering facts about a disgraceful 
chapter in the history of the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask’ unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial, “A Communist 
Victory,” printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

A CoMMUNIsT VICTORY 
(By David Lawrence) 


Nobody can feel happy about the rejection 
by the Senate of the nomination of Admiral 
Strauss to be Secretary of Commerce, unless, 
perhaps, it is the Communists here and 
abroad, and those Americans who satisfied 
their personal vengefulness. 

Many of the Senators who voted against 
Mr. Strauss did so with the greatest re- 
luctance and under a political pressure 
which caused them much uneasiness. 

The Nation does not yet know the full 
story of what happened. The American 
people ought to be told just why the upper 
House of Congress, on the flimsiest grounds, 
came to reject an appointment to the 
Cabinet. 

There were several potential candidates for 
the Presidency who voted against Mr. 
Strauss. They were warned by their fellow- 
Senators that unless they played ball with 
the leadership it would hurt them next year 
at the Democratic National Convention, 

There were Democratic Senators who were 
advised, in realistic language, that unless 
they voted with the group which was out 
to punish Admiral Strauss, they could not 
expect help reciprocally on their own legis- 
lative measures. 

There were Democratic Senators in the 
public ownership group who were told that 
a vote for Strauss would be construed as a 
vote against public power. 

There were Democratic Senators who 
teamed up with the ringleaders of the op- 
position to Mr. Strauss because they be- 
lieved that party members should stick te- 
gether. Whatever the reasons, 48 Demo- 
cratic votes out of 64 were recorded against 
the nomination, while 32 out of 34 Repub- 
licans favored the. confirmation of Mr, 
Strauss. 

There were 15 Democrats who rose above 
the passions of partisanship to support Ad- 
miral Strauss. They deserve the thanks of 
the Nation. 

This was one of the rare instances in 
which a Presidential appointment to the 
Cabinet was rejected by the Senate. But 
there is really no parallel. For in almost all 
the other cases, there was a serious defect, 
either in the character or record of the nomi- 
nee, or a possible conflict of private interest 
with a Government post. : 

Efforts were made to trump up charges 
against Admiral Strauss, to form some kind 
of basis for rejecting the nomination. The 
record shows the charges were transparently 
partisan and unproved. 

Here is a man confirmed twice before by 
the Senate when both a Republican and a 
Democratic President appointed him to im- 
portant posts. 

Here is a man of unimpeachable character 
and honesty, who was elected annually for 6 
years to be president of the Temple Emanuel, 
on Fifth Avenue in New York City, one of 
the most widely known Hebrew congregations 
in the world. 

Here is a man who now Is president of the 
board of trustees of the Institute for Ad- 
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vanced Studies at Princeton, a post he has 
held for several years. 

Here is a man who fought the Communists 
inside Government, and who was to no small 
extent responsible for the development of the 
hydrogen bomb during the Truman regime, 
when some scientists with Communist con- 
nections were trying to stop or retard our 
Government's study of that weapon, even as 
the Soviets were rushing their experiments 
with it. 

Here is a man who in 1953 brought to the 
attention of the President serious charges 
against a well-known scientist. The latter 
was subsequently denied clearance for secur- 
ity reasons by an impartial board of which 
Mr. Strauss was not a member. . This same 
scientist was revealed to have lied to his own 
Government. He confessed his lie after 3 
years, during which time he misled the se- 
curity officers as they hunted a Soviet spy. 

But for patriotically bringing this matter 
to the President’s attention, Admiral Strauss 
won the undying enmity of many scientists 
who are free thinkers about such ‘things as 
security. Some of these scientists helped to 
spur the movement that led to the Senate’s 
action. 

It would be wrong to infer that any Sen- 
ators were consciously influenced by the 
Communist drive. But the effect is the same. 
The Communist broadcasts for months have 
been demanding that Strauss be fired. They 
feared that in his position as Secretary of 
Commerce he would effectively carry on an 
anti-Communist drive on the economic front. 
Since the rejection of the nomination by the 
Senate, the Moscow radio has been boldly 
exultant. 

The world has been told, moreover, that 
the President of the United States cannot 
appoint a member of his own Cabinet and 
secure confirmation, unless he gets the con- 
sent of the opposition party. What a travesty 
on so-called democratic government. 

What can the American people do about 
such things? They can vote at the polls 
against the kind of Democratic Party lead- 
ership that permits an insidious vendetta to 
transcend the public interest. 

Admiral Strauss, whose record of public 
service is exemplary, cannot be injured in the 
eyes of those who have known his public 
service. The Democratic Party has made 
him a martyr. It has written a disgraceful 
chapter in the history of the U.S. Senate. 


Caliber and Achievements of University 
of Oregon Medical School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, we 
of the State of Oregon are immensely 
proud of the caliber and quality of our 
University of Oregon Medical School. 
‘This caliber has been demonstrated again 
through the grant of $1,297,000 from the 
National Institutes of Health for a great 
medical research building, to be consum- 
mated with an equal sum from the State 
of Oregon—a sum already wisely appro- 
priated by the 1959 session of the Oregon 
State Legislature. 

Our medical school is proving a lode- 
stone for illustrious teachers from 
‘throughout the Nation.. The June 25, 
1959, issue of the Journal of the Massa- 
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chusetts Medical Society describes the 
coming to Oregon, as professor of sur- 
gery and head of the department of sur- 
gery, of Dr. J. Englebert Dunphy, distin- 
guished professor of surgery at Harvard 
Medical School and director of the Har- 
vard Surgical Unit. 

We are proud of this expression of 
confidence and faith by Dr. Dunphy, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial entitled “Oregon Trail,” from the 
Journal of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society in tribute to the skill and talent 
of Dr. J. Englebert Dunphy, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Journal of Massachusetts Medical 
Society, June 25, 1959] 


OREGON TRAIL 


The Journal, as well as the medical com- 
munity of Boston, will be the losers this 
summer when Dr. John Englebert Dunphy 
charts whatever course is necessary to get 
himself, his family, and his household goods 
to Portland, Oreg. For Dr. Dunphy, a prac- 
tically irreplaceable and supposedly immov- 
able professor of surgery at Harvard and 
director of the Harvard surgical unit and the 
Sears Surgical Laboratory at the Boston City 
Hospital, will, within a matter of days, sep- 
arate himself from these posts in order to 
become professor of surgery and head of the 
department of surgery at the University of 
Oregon Medical School. Of especially dire 
import is the fact that, by this policy of 
westward ho, Dr. Dunphy will separate him- 
self also from the editorial board of the 
Journal, to which he has given distinguished 
service since 1949. 

Trailblazer Dunphy, a student of motor- 
car accidents, and personally addicted to the 
safety belt, graduated from Holy Cross Col- 
lege in 1929, and from the Harvard Medical 
School in 1933; he has taught at Harvard 
since his graduation and has been a member 
of the faculty of medicine since 1938. He 
served for 6 years in the Army Medical Corps, 
receiving his discharge in 1946 as a lieuten- 
ant colonel. When the Harvard surgical unit 
was reestablished at the Boston City Hos- 
pital in 1955, Dr. Dunphy became its first 
director, and he has been responsible for the 
development of its present strong program 
of teaching, research, and surgical practice. 

Senior author of the surgical textbook, 
“The Physical Examination of the Surgical 
Patient,” published in 1953, with a second 
edition in 1958, Dr. Dunphy has also written 
on the healing of wounds, tissue transplanta- 
tion, surgery of the gastrointestinal tract, 
and cancer. In addition to the usual assort- 
ment of society affiliations, he is a member 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences and the Royal Society of Medicine. 

Essentially adaptable, Dr. Dunphy is ex- 
pected soon to become indistinguishable 
from the bearded pioneers who carved an 
empire from the rain forests of the great 
Northwest. 





The Honorable Samuel Jackson Randall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp a reprint 
from the Wednesday, June 24, issue of 
my hometown paper the Lexington Ga- 
zette of an editorial of June 26, 1884, com- 
mending the great Pennsylvania states- 
man, Hon. Samuel Jackson Randall, and 
a quotation from the biographical direc- 
tory of the American Congress remind- 
ing the present Members of the Congress 
that Representative Samuel Jackson 
Randall, of Philadelphia, Pa., who served 
as Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives during the 44th, 45th, and 46th 
Congresses, desired to see healed the 
wounds of an unfortunte fraternal war. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and quotation were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: ; 
[From the Lexington Gazette, June 24, 1959] 
GAZETTE EDITORIALS AND OLD News TAKEN 

From Our FirtEs—NEws or 75 YEARS Aco 
(From the Lexington Gazette and Citizen, 

June 26, 1884) 

A distinguished visitor, the Honorable 
Samuel J. Randall, the pure and uncorrupt- 
able patriot, the able and distinguished 
statesman, the wise and prudent political 
leader, arrived at Lexington on Wednesday 
morning last and addressed the literary so- 
ciety of our university on commencement 
day. 

The distinguished Pennsylvanian is ad- 
mired and beloved in all the South for his 
manly and determined opposition to radical 
reconstruction measures, and we hope the 
day is not far distant when the Democratic 
Party will advance him to the front place in 
honor and trust within the gift of the Ameri- 
can people. 





QUOTATION FROM THE BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY 
OF THE AMERICAN CONGRESS 


Randall, Samuel Jackson, a Representative 
from Pennsylvania; born in Philadelphia, 
Pa., October 10, 1828; attended the common 
schools and the University Academy in 
Philadelphia; engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits; member of the Common Council of 
Philadelphia 1852-55; member of the State 
senate in 1858 and 1859; during the Civil 
War served as a member of the lst Troop of 
Philadelphia in 1861 and was in the Union 
Army 3 months of that year and again as 
captain in 1863; was promoted to provost 
marshal at Gettysburg; elected as a Demo- 
crat to the 38th and to the 13 succeeding 
Congresses and served from March 4, 1863, 
until his death; Speaker of the House dur- 
ing the last session of the 44th and also dur- 
ing the 45th and 46th Congresses; died in 
Washington, D.C., April 13, 1890; interment 
in Laurel Hill Cemetery, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Veterans’ Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29,1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Richard E. Mooney, of the New York 
Times, has written a rather illuminating 
article on the pension bill, H.R. 7650, 
which passed the House on June 15, 1959. 
I believe Members will find this inter- 
esting and helpful to them in their think- 
ing on this subject. 
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[From the New York Times, June 21, 1959] 
THE VETERANS AND THEIR BENEFITS 
(By Richard E. Mooney) 


WASHINGTON, June 20.—In 1636, in the 
Plymouth colony, it was provided that should 
@ man. be sent forth as a soldier and return 
maimed he would be maintained by the col- 
ony from that time until his death. 

Today slightly more than 2 million vet- 
erans of later fighting collect benefit pay- 
ments based on disabling injuries or illness 
suffered while they were in service. 

Since 1918, there also have been benefits 
for the veteran who becomes disabled after 
he leaves service, and who isin need. Today 
there are 850,000 veterans with non-service- 
connected disabilities on the rolls. 

The pension bill passed by the House last 
Monday would touch only the smaller group. 
It also would make one costly adjustment in 
benefits for deceased veterans’ widows and 
children, of whom there are more than 800,- 
000 now collecting benefits. 

The 2,850,000 veterans collecting benefits 
constitute one-eighth of the veteran popu- 
lation, which in turn is roughly one-eighth 
of the national population. 

There are 22,700,000 veterans living today. 
Their average age is almost 41. Some 19,- 
750,000 are veterans of World War II or 
Korea, or both, and are in the 25-to-45 age 
bracket. Nearly 2,800,000 are World War I 
veterans, mostly in their 60’s. The small 
remainder are veterans of earlier wars or 
peacetime military career men. 

The Nation spends upwards of $5 billion 
&@ year on its veterans through the Veterans’ 
Administration, three-fifths of it in benefit 
payments. The VA also builds hospitals 
und provides medical services. It finances 
education under the “GI bill of rights” and 
other programs. It builds specially de- 
signed homes and provides automobiles for 
paraplegics. It makes some mortgage loans 
and backs more. It administers a vast life 
insurance program. It provides guardian- 
ship for the estates of minor or incompetent 
beneficiaries, 

Pensions for veterans with nonservice con- 
nected disability are the issue of the 
moment. 

To qualify, a veteran’s annual income 
cannot exceed $1,400 if he is.single or $2,700 
if he has dependents, and he must have 
some disability which makes it impossible to 
work more than half-time. 

_There are three pension rates for veterans: 
$794 per year basic, $945 for a veteran who 
is over 65 or has been on pension for 10 
years, and $1,625 for the veteran who needs 
constant aid and attendance. 

As the veteran population grows older, 
developing disabilities as it advances, the 
cost of pensions is bound to rise. It is esti- 
mated that pension payments would quad- 
ruple between now and the end of the cen- 
tury if the current law were left as is. 

President Eisenhower has proposed, and 
Congress is considering, a new principle that 
would slow, not stop, the tide. Basically, it 
would raise benefits for those in greatest need 
and lower them for the not-too-needy, and 
redefine “need.” 


ADMINISTRATION PLAN 


No veteran now on pension would have 
his pension cut or terminated. It has been 
estimated that the administration plan 
would save $40 billion between now and the 
year 2000, in comparison to present law. 

The House has accepted the principle of 
this plan but improved its benefit levels and 
terms of qualification with an estimated 
saving of $12 billion instead of $40 billion, 

The House has also added widows’ equali- 
zation, which removes the current require- 
ment that a veteran of World War I or 
Korea have some service-connected disabil- 
ity at the time of his death if his widow or 
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child is to qualify.for his pension. It pute 
them on an equal footing with widows and 
children of World War I veterans. 

This would add $22 billion over the re- 
maining years of the century. Thus, the 
House bill’s net effect is to raise costs by 
$10 billion. 

Before the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee would even consider the new plan, 
veterans’ organization support, or at least 
_ interest, has to be enlisted. It was, 

Regardless of how much merit versus how 
much politics was involved in winning House 
approval of the bill and its principle of 
greater and lesser need, the winning was an 
impressive achievement. It leads to the be- 
lief that the Senate may do likewise, with 
changes, before long. 





DAV Services in Minnesota 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, an excep- 
tional record of vital rehabilitation serv- 
ices freely extended to thousands of 
Minnesota citizens has recently come to 
my attention. These splendid human- 
itarian services are not sufficiently. ap- 
preciated by those who have benefited 
thereby directly, and indirectly. 

Among the several congressionally 
chartered veteran organizations, which 
have State departments and local chap- 
ters in Minnesota, is the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans. The DAV is the only 
such organization composed exclusively 
of those Americans who have been either 
wounded, gassed, injured, or disabled by 
reason of active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with it, during time of 
war. 

DAY SET-UP 

Formed in 1920, under the leadership 
of Judge Robert S. Marx, DAV legisla- 
tive activities have very substantially 
benefited every compensated disabled 
veteran. Its present national com- 
mander is another judge, David B. Wil- 
liams, of Concord, Mass. Its national 
adjutant is John E. Feighner, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Its national legislative di- 
rector is Elmer M. Freudenberger, its 
national director of claims, Cicero F. 
Hogan, and its national director of em- 
ployment relations, John W. Burris—all 
located at its National Service Head- 
quarters at 1701 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Inasmuch as less than 10 percent of 
our country’s war veterans are receiving 
monthly disability compensation pay- 
ments for service-connected disabili- 
ties—some 2 million—the DAV can never 
aspire to become the largest of the sev- 
eral veteran organizations. Neverthe- 
less, since shortly after its formation, in 
1920, the DAV National Headquarters, 
located in Cincinnati, Ohio, has main- 
tained the largest staff of any veteran 
organization of full-time trained na- 
tional service officers, 138 of them, who 
are located in the 63 regional and 3 dis- 
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trict offices of the U.S. Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and its central office in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

They there have ready access to the 
official claim records of those claimants 
who have given them their powers of at- 
torney. All of them being war-handi- 
capped veterans themselves, these serv- 
ice officers are sympathetic and alert as 
to the problems of other less well-in- 
formed claimants. 

DAV SERVICES IN MINNESOTA 


The DAV maintains two national serv- 
ice officers in Minnesota, James L. Mon- 
nahan and Hiram J. Fuller, at the VA 
Center, Building 17, Fort Snelling, St. 
Paul; Mr. Frank A. Howard, 116 South 
13th Street, Minneapolis, full-time adju- 
tant of the Minneapolis chapter, is also 
an accredited national service officer. 
Mr. Monnahan also serves as department 
adjutant,. Mr. Stuart A. Lindman, 5549 
Woodlawn Boulevard, Minneapolis, is the 
department commander. Mr. Monna- 
han, Mr. Howard, and Department Com- 
mander Lindman are long-time friends 
of mine. 

DAV national officers from Minnesota 
this year are Mr. Frank Barstow, na- 
tional executive committeeman, box 430, 
Brainerd, and his alternate, Mr. John 
Kalland, 1789 Bush Avenue, St. Paul. 
Past national commanders from Minne- 
sota, now living, are James L. Monna- 
han, John L. Golob, post office box 521, 
Hibbing and Millard W. Rice, now execu- 
tive secretary of the DAV Seryice Foun- 
dation, while Mr. Golob is the chairman 
of its board of trustees and Mr. Monna- 
han is also a trustee. DAV voluntary 
services representatives at the two VA 
hosiptals are Carl F. Mousky at Fort 
Snelling, with 1,014 beds for GM pa- 
tients, and James L. Patterson, at St. 
Cloud, with 1,379 beds for NP patients. 

During the last fiscal year the VA paid 
out $108,332,000 for its veteran program 
in Minnesota, including $32,237,484 dis- 
ability compensation to its 41,133 serv- 
ice-disabled veterans. These Federal ex- 
penditures in Minnesota furnish sub- 
stantial purchasing power in all commu- 
nities. Only about 16 percent—6,444— 
are members of the 25 DAV chapters in 
Minnesota. 

This 16-percent record seems small, in 
view of the very outstanding record of 
personalized service activities and ac- 
complishments of the DAV national 
service officers in behalf of Minnesota 
veterans and dependents during the last 
10 fiscal years, as revealed by the follow- 
ing statistics: 


Claimants contacted — esti- 

TARO. ine omni Mate min nne 48, 056 
Claim folders reviewed-_-..... 40, 00T 
Appearances before rating 

DOF wegetdonain--- 17, 7118 
Compensation increases ob- 

tained........4..-.------- 4, 752 
Service connections obtained- 1, 494 
Non-service pensions.._.-.-. 1,072 
Death benefits obtained... 627 > 


Total monetary benefits ob- 
CnIOG sda tic Lc wninsennce $2, 345, 502.18 


These above figures do not include the 
accomplishments of other national serv- 
ice officers on duty in the central office 
of the Veterans’ Administration, han- 
dling appeals and reviews, or in its three 
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district offices, handling death and in- 
surance cases, Over the last 10 years, 
they reported 83,611 claims handled in 
such district offices, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $20,850,335.32, and in the 
central office they handled 58,282 reviews 
and appeals, resulting in monetary bene- 
fits of $5,337,389.05. Proportionate ad- 
ditional benefits were thereby obtained 
for Minnesota veterans, their dependents, 
and their survivors. 
SERVICES BEYOND STATISTICS 


These figures fail properly to paint the 
picture of the extent and value of the 
individualized advice, counsel, and assist- 
ance extended to all of the claimants 
who have contacted DAV national serv- 
ice officers in person, by telephone, and 
by letter: 

Pertinent advice was furnished to all 
disabled veterans—only about 16 percent 
of whom were DAV members—their de- 
pendents, and others, in response to their 
varied claims for service connection, dis- 
ability compensation, medical treatment, 
hospitalization, prosthetic appliances, 
vocational training, insurance, death 
compensation or pension, VA guarantee 
loans for homes, farms and businesses, 
and so forth. Helpful advice was also 
given as to counseling and placement into 
suitable useful employment—to utilize 
their remaining abilities—civil service 
examinations, appointments, retentions, 
retirement benefits, and multifarious 
other problems. * 

Every claim presents different prob- 
lems. Too few Americans fully realize 
that governmental benefits are not au- 
tomatically awarded to disabled veter- 
ans—not given on a silver platter. 
Frequently, because of lack of official 
records, death or disappearance of 
former buddies and associates, lapse of 
memory with the passage of time, lack 
of information and experience, proof of 
the legal service-connection of a dis- 
ability becomes extremely difficult—too 
many times impossible. 

A VA Claims and Rating Board can 
obviously not grant favorable action 
merely based on the opinions, impres- 
sions or conclusions of persons who sub- 
mit notarized affidavits. Specific, de- 
tailed, pertinent facts are essential. 

The VA, which acts as judge and jury, 
cannot properly prosecute claims 
against itself. As the defendant, in ef- 
fect, the U.S. Veterans’ Administration 
must award the benefits provided under 
the laws administered by it, only under 
certain conditions. 

A DAV national service officer can 
and does advise a claimant precisely 
why his claim may previously have been 
denied‘ and then specified what addi- 
tional evidence is essential. The claim- 
ant must necessarily bear the burden of 
obtaining such fact-giving affidavit evi- 
dence. The experienced national serv- 
ice officer will, of course, advise him as 
to its possible improvement, before pre- 
senting same to the adjudication 
agency, in the light of all of the cir- 
cumstances and facts, and of the perti- 
nent laws, precedents, regulations and 
schedule of disability ratings. No DAV 
national service officer, I feel certain, 
ever uses his skill, except in behalf of 
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worthy claimants, with justifiable 
claims. 

The VA has denied more claims than 
it has allowed—partly because most 
claims are not properly prepared. It is 
very significant, as pointed out by the 
DAV acting national director of claims, 
Chester A. Cash, that a much higher 
percentage of those claims, which have 
been prepared and presented with the 
aid of a DAV national service officer, 
are eventually favorably acted upon, 
than is the case as to those claimants 
who have not given their powers of at- 
torney to any such special advocate. 

LOSSES BY REVIEWS 


¢Another fact not generally known is 
that, under the overall reivew of claims 
inaugurated by the VA some 4 years 
ago, the disability compensation pay- 
ments of about 37,200 veterans have been 
discontinued, and reduced as to about 
27,300 others, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to more than $28 million per year. 
About 1.9 percent of such discontinu- 
ances and reductions have probably oc- 
curred as to disabled veterans in Minne- 
sota, with a consequent loss of about 
$532,000 per year. 

Most of the claimants suffering reduc- 
tion or discontinuance were not repre- 
sented by the DAV or by any other vet- 
eran organization. Judging by the past, 
such adjudications will occur as to an 
additional equal number or more during 
the next 3 years, before such review is 
completed. I urge every disabled vet- 
eran in Minnesota to give his power of 
attorney to the national service officer of 
the DAV, or of some other veteran or- 
ganization, or of the American Red Cross, 
just as a protective measure against los- 
ing disability compensation because of 
inadequate handling of his claim. 

The average claimant who receives 
helpful advice probably does not realize 
the background of training and experi- 
ence of a competent expert national serv- 
ice officer. 

COSTS OF DAV-SERVICES 


Measured by the DAV’s overall costs 
of about $12,197,600 during a 10-year 
period, one would find that it has ex- 
pended about $3.50 for each claim folder 
reviewed, or about $8.80 for each rating 
board appearance, or, again, about $22.70 
for each favorable award obtained, or 
about $123 for each service connection 
obtained, or about $54 for each compen- 
sation increase obtained, and has ob- 
tained about $14.10 of direct monetary 
benefits for claimants for each dollar 
expended by the DAV for its national 
service officer setup. Moreover, such 
benefits will generally continue for many 
years. 

METHODS OF PROVIDING SERVICES 


Evidently, most claimants are not 
aware of the fact that the DAV re- 
ceives no Government subsidy whatso- 
ever. The DAV is enabled to maintain 
its nationwide staff of expert national 
service officers primarily because of in- 
come from membership dues collected 
by its local chapters and from the net 
income of its Idento-Tag—miniature 
automobile license tags—project, owned 
by the DAV and operated by its em- 
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ployees, most of whom are disabled vet- 
erans, their wives, or their widows, or 
other handicapped Americans—a reha- 
bilitation project in thus furnishing them 
with useful employment. Incidentally, 
without checking as to whether they had 
previously sent in a donation, more than 
1,400,000 owners of sets of lost keys have 
received ‘them back from the DAV’s 
Idento-Tag Department, 16,954 of whom, 
during the last 8 years, were Minnesota 
residents. 

Every eligible veteran, by becoming a 
DAV member, and by explaining these 
factors to fellow citizens, can help the 
DAV to procure such much-needed pub- 
lic support as will enable it to maintain 
its invaluable nationwide service setup 
on a more adequate basis. So much 
more could be accomplished for dis- 
tressed disabled veterans, if the DAV 
could be enabled, financially, to maintain 
an expert service officer in every one 
of the 173 VA hospitals. 

MEMORIAL HONOR ROLL 


During the last 10 years, the DAV has 
also relied on appropriations from its 
separately incorporated trustee, the DAV 
Service Foundation, aggregating $3,300,- 
000 exclusively for salaries to its na- 
tional service officers. Its reserves hav- 
ing been thus nearly exhausted, the 
DAV Service Foundation is therefore 
very much in need of the generous sup- 
port of all serviced claimants, DAV 
members and other social-minded 
Americans—by direct donation, by des- 
ignations in insurance policies, by be- 
quests in wills, by assignments of stocks 
and bonds and by establishing special 
types of trust funds. 

A special type of memoria] trust fund 
originated about 3 years ago which con- 
cerned disabled veteran members of the 
DAV Chapter in Butte, Mont., which es- 
tablished the first Perpetual Rehabilita- 
tion Fund of $1,000 with the DAV Serv- 
ice Foundation to which it recently 
added another $100. Since then, every 
DAV unit in that State has established 
such a special memorial trust fund, 
ranging from $100. to $1,100, equivalent 
to about $4 per DAV member—an ex- 
cellent objective for all other States. 
Benefactors from 26 States have, up to 
this time, become enrolled on the memo- 
rial honor roll. 

Inasmuch as only the interest earning 
from special donations will be available 
for appropriation to the DAV for its 
use in maintaining its national service 
officer program in the State of residence 
of each such benefactor, this is an ex- 
cellent objective also for Minnesota. 
Each such special benefactor is enrolled 
on a permanent memorial honor roll 
which, updated, is then included in the 
annual report of the DAV and of its in- 
corporated trustee, the DAV Service 
Foundation, to the U.S. Congress. 

Each claimant who has received any 
such free rehabilitation service can help 
to make it possible for the DAV to con- 
tinue this excellent rehabilitation service 
for other distressed disabled veterans 
and their dependents in Minnesota by 
sending in donations to the DAV Service 
Foundation, 631 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington 4, D.C. Every such 
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“serviced” claimant who is eligible can 
and should also become a DAV mem- 
ber, preferably a life member, for which 
the total fee is $100—$50 to those born 
before January 1, 1902, or World War I 
veterans—payable in installments within 
2 full fiscal year periods. 

Every American can help to make our 
Government more representative by 
being a supporting member of at least 
one organization which reflects his in- 
terests and viewpoints—labor unions, 
trade associations, and various religious, 
fraternal, and civic associations. All of 
America’s veterans ought to be mem- 
bers of one or more of the patriotic, 
service-giving veteran organizations. All 
of America’s disabled defenders, who are 
receiving disability compensation, have 
greatly benefited by their own official 
voice—the DAV. 

If eligible, I would certainly be proud 
to be a life member of the DAV. 











Cigarettes Without Tobacco 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD an article from 
the June 24 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal describing a cigarette that is 
now being produced without the use of 
tobacco. 

This, in my opinion, should be a warn- 
ing to most of the tobacco companies 
and to many of the tobacco growers in 
this Nation. Smoking is, in many re- 
spects, a nervous habit. If those ad- 
dicted to smoking can find a cigarette 
without tobacco and which yet answers 
some of the urgent nervous tension need 
to have something in their hands, the 
outcome could revolutionize the cigarette 
industry in our Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article from the Wall 
Street Journal, enttiled ‘‘Tobaccoless 
Cigarette Newest Health Entry,’ be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TOBACCOLESS CIGARETTE NEWEST HEALTH 

ENTRY 

New Yorwx.—The latest wrinkle in the 
cigarette-health controversy is a new ciga- 
rette with no tobacco. 

Bantob Products Corp. has introduced a 
new brand, called Vanguard, which purport- 
edly smells, looks, and smokes like regular 
cigarets, but has a vegetable fiber content 
instead of tobacco. 

Because it contains no tobacco, Bantob 
claims the smoke from Vanguards contains 
no tobacco tars, nicotine or arsenic. Van- 
guards are made from what Bantob calls a 
scientifically-processed combination of nat- 
ural fibers, patented under the name Fibrila. 

Some scientific studies have related tobac- 
co tars and cigarette nicotine content with 
higher incidence of lung cancer and heart 
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ailments. However, other studies, as well as 
the tobacco companies, contend such claims 
are based on circumstantial evidence of 
statistical studies and have never been 
proved. 








Address by Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., Dur- 


ing Commencement Exercises at MIT 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 12, 1959, Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., 
until recently special adviser to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in the field of science 
and engineering, gave the commence- 
ment address at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

By reason of his knowledge and ex- 
perience, both in and out of Government, 
any remarks of Dr. Killian’s are signifi- 
cant and worthy of widespread dessimi- 
nation and consideration. 

In my remarks I include the text of 
Dr. Killian’s commencement address te 
the 1959 graduates of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, of Cambridge, 
Mass. : 

For the past 2 years I have been engaged 
in mobilizing scientific and engineering ad- 
vice and analysis for President Eisenhower 
and have observed at first hand the complex 
problems our Nation faces day by day, and 
the vital part which science and engineering 
play in our security and our public policy- 
making. Out of this intense experience 
have come some deeply felt convictions, a 
few of which I report to you today. 

The United States must summon all its 
latent strength and all of its adaptability 
if it is to meet the rapid changes, the threat 
of unprecedented dangers, the abiding men- 
ace, and the vast responsibilities we face 
today. We must operate at peak perform- 
ance, we must be willing to make sacrifices; 
these, no less, are the requirements both for 
leadership and survival in a divided world 
in a nuclear age. . 

This is the lesson, my friends, that we ar 
painfully learning today, that the cold war, 
no less than a shooting war, requires Amer- 
ica to be a taut ship, firm in its course and 
purpose, vigorous and disciplined in its life 
and work, adventuresome and revolutionary 
in its creative activities. 

Our vitality and sense of purpose are under 
test. The protracted conflict between de- 
mocracy and communism requires democe 
racy to be strong and tautly alert both with 
its shared convictions and principles as well 
as with its military forces and weapons. 

No informed human being can feel himself 
disengaged from the effects of Government 
actions, both of his own and other govern- 
ments, and as a consequence every person 
should recognize his involvement and re- 
sponsibility in the course of events. In a 
period of total weapons, we must recognize 
the possibility of total decisions and total 
ideas, the mass effects of which may leave 
no one untouched or no civilized society un- 
affected. We live also in a period of such 
potential instability that small effects or 
vagrant forces have the possibility for caus- 
ing large effects both good and bad. 

With all of these conditions confronting 
us, the United States must seek with vigor 
and resource to build superior equipment 
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for peace as well as superior equipment for 
defense and resolutely seek to reduce without 
appeasement the tensions and forces, both 
large and small, which might imperil the 
peace. These convictions refiect no estimate 
of weakness or any sense of fear. They sug- 
gest to me that we go forward with zest and 
awakened purpose, free both of panic and 
apathy, feeling the exhilaration of great ex- 
ertion and great responsibility. 

From these corvictions come the things 
I would say to you today. 

My wish for you, first, is that you can 
avoid the apathy and indifference to na- 
tional problems which is all too common 
today among many citizens. Apathy comes 
in part from the absence of any image, 
especially any large and exciting concept, 
of where we want to go and what we want 
to be. We need people who do not alternate, 
because ill informed, between panic and 
apathy, but who are informed and who think 
seriously and responsibly about the great 
issues—our need, for example, to achieve 
enhanced excellence in our system of educa- 
tion, our need to enlarge our investment in 
human resources as we augment our invest- 
ment in material resources, our need to ac- 
cept the responsibilities and the sacrifices 
required to be strong and to keep the peace 
in a divided world. 

My wish, next, is that many of you will 
have the motivation and the opportunity 
to contribute, through your work, however 
specialized, to the effective use of science 
and engineering and the other professions 
represented among you in shaping public 
policy and in evolving our social strategy. 
We need stateman-scientists and statesman- 
engineers—men who become molders of 
opinion and public leaders, who make 
a vital contribution to the common account, 
because they are, first of all, scientists and 
engineers and possess the insight and un- 
derstanding of their specialties. We are now 
in a period when science and engineering 
are major influences on domestic and foreign 
policy and in turn are greatly affected by 
such policy. Yet there is a great shortage 
of men and women with adequate scientific 
understanding who can be or are willing to 
try to be effective.in the political and pol- 
icy-making arena.. We need more scientists 
and engineers with the education, compe- 
tence, and motivation for foreign service. 
We need more who have the breadth and the 
special understanding to help in dealing 
wisely with the multiplying technico-politi- 
cal problems in our Government. I hope 
that many of you will have an opportunity 
and the will to contribute to public policy- 
making and to the public philosophy in the 
years ahead. 

I would remind you, next, that we are the 
inheritors of a very ancient faith—a faith 
in the primacy of man as a person. This 
faith has been a cornerstone of Western so- 
ciety and has been valiantly affirmed through 
deeds and words throughout its existence. 
The concept that might does not make right, 
that there is in each individual human be- 
ing a worth that must be respected, that 
freedom is better than unfreedom, has been 
affirmed and reaffirmed in many parts of the 
world over and over again. But the per- 
sistent reappareance of tryrannical rule, of 
the philiosophy that careers should be de- 
termined by the class or race into which you 
are born instead of hy natural endowments 


and acquired talents, the belief that men are, 
made to serve the State rather than that the 


State exists to serve man, shows that Goethe 
was right in saying: “What our fathers have 
bequeathed to us, we Must earn anew if we 
are to possess it.” 

It is my earnest hope that you will share 
diligently in earning anew these priceless 
bequests. 

If we are to live in peace and freedom, it 
will only be because there are enough peo- 
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ple who care enough and who know enough 
to make the effort which freedom and truth 
and moral law require. It will be because 
there are men and women who can break 
through apathy and indifference and enjoy 
the exhilaration of intense and purposeful 
effort. 

My wish and hope is that you will mobi- 
lize your talents, education, and personal 
force both to demonstrate and support the 
sacred value of the free mind and the free 
spirit, and the significance of individual man 
as a human being. You can play a major 
role in this great mission. 

And now a more personal word. What- 
ever may befall you on your journey through 
life, success in the deepest and truest sense 
will be found in the dignity and poise which 
you reveal in meeting both the failures and 
the successes of life. It will be found in your 
perception and acceptance of high stand- 
ards and ideal aims. Your success will re- 
side especially in your relations with peo- 
ple, in your capacity to be compassionate as 
well as steadfast, tender as well as high- 
minded in your loyalties and your alle- 
giances. Each of you, by enhancing the ex- 
cellence and dignity of your own life, can 
contribute to the quality and dignity and 
strength of our national life. 

As Dr. John Gardner recently said, “Every 
good man strengthens society. In this day 
of sophisticated judgments on man and so- 
ciety that is a notably unfashionable thing 
to say. Men of integrity, by their very 
existence, rekindle the belief that as a peo- 
ple we can live above the level of moral 
squalor. We need that belief; a cynical 
community is a corrupt community.” 

I record these observations about the spe- 
cial conditions and opportunities which you 
face by way of expressing our confidence in 
you and in the adventuresome future which 
lies before you. 

We who continue here shall: always be 
glad for the days’ we have worked and lived 
together with you, always cherish the privi- 
lege of having had you as members of this 
community of scholars, always rejoice in 
your progress and accomplishments. We 
salute you for your record as students and 
as citizens of this community. We speak 
our admiration of your parents for their 
contribution to your success. We celebrate 
with them and with you this day of fulfill- 
ment and hopeful beginnings. 

With these sentiments of pride and leave- 
taking, of affection and felicitation, and 
cherishing your continued affiliation with 
this institution, we bid you Godspeed and 
farewell. 





Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Federal 
Credit Union 


SPEECH 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to compliment our distinguished col- 
league from ‘Texas, the Honorable 
Wricut Patman, for his remarks made 
upon the 25th anniversary of the crea- 
tion of credit union legislation. On be- 
haif of the thousands of credit union 
members in North Dakota, I am pleased 
to join in and associate myself with his 
remarks. I might also state that I am 
@ cosponsor with Mr. Patman, and other 
eolleagues in this House, of the legisla- 
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tion now pending to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act which became law 25 
years ago. 

One great milestone has been passed. 
Those last 25 years have been marked by 
the growth of a savings and service in- 
stitution which has operated to the bene- 
fit of thousands of our citizens across the 
length and breadth of this land. The 
unconscionable money lender was ef- 
fectively challenged and, in many places, 
stopped. 

It is well that we celebrate this anni- 
versary and look back upon the accom- 
plishments of the past, but there is much 
to be done. The necessity for credit un- 
ions still exists. Let us enact the neces- 
sary legislation to aid in this program. 
More credit and more service to more 
people, at reasonable rates, helps, to build 
a healthier and stronger economy. 





Philadelphia’s Robin Hood Dell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I call the attention of Congress, 
and, through this body, the attention of 
the Nation, to America’s greatest cul- 
tural bargain—the Robin Hood Dell in 
Philadelphia, on the commencement of 
the 30th year of fine summer music in 
one of the world’s loveliest settings. Our 
Dell can guarantee superb music played 
by one of the world’s greatest orchestras, 
with celebrated conductors, instru- 
mentalists and vocalists. It can guaran- 
tee a full house, some 400;000 music- 
lovers each year for the series of 21 
concerts. 

Our Dell can guarantee an exemplary 
quality of music in a Sylvan setting in 
verdant Fairmount Park—and that the 
highest of cultural standards will be at- 
tained without the fear of deficit. For 
the Dell budget is assured before the 
series begins. Each of the concerts is 
free—simply for the cost of a 4-cent 
stamp. 

This musical miracle is brought about 
by the Philadelphia plan of joint mu- 
nicipal-private sponsorship, the plan 
which has attracted international ac- 
claim as an agency of cultural contri- 
bution. Indeed, the Philadelphia plan 
which enables Robin Hood Dell to main- 
tain consistently superior standards, is 
a harbinger of the enlightened social 
planning that is sweeping our land. 
Under the plan, Philadelphia’s City 
Council voluntarily assumed its responsi- 


- bility to gratify the cultural hungers of 


its enlightened community. 

To perpetuate the Robin Hood Dell, 
our city council annually supplies half 
the budget—$75,000. The balance is as- 
sumed by a group of some 800 music 
lovers who ‘buy membership in the 
Friends of the Dell for $100 apiece. 
This amount—equivalent of less than 
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$2.40 for two reserved seats for each of 
21 concerts—is itself a bargain. But 
together—this merger of municipal and 
private investment in good citizenship 
makes the Robin Hood Dell the greatest 
cultural bargain in the land. And; the 
plan is a pattern of patronage that 
might well be followed by cities the world 
over. 

Therefore, on the commencement of 
the 30th year of this world-leading sum- 
mer music series, I would like to extend 
to Robin Hood Dell, on behalf of the 
Congress of the United States of 
America, our greetings and gratitude and 
good wishes. 





Post Mortems on Operation Mikoyan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. MTYr. Speaker, it would be 
the height of folly for anyone to divorce 
the Mikoyan episode early this year from 
many current developments in the inter- 
national field. Pressures for expanded 
trade with the Soviet Union, acceptance 
of Communist China despite its crimes 
against its neighbors and against hu- 
manity, acceptance of the status quo in 
a divided Europe, and other appeasing 
objectives were greatly abetted by Mi- 
koyan’s mission to this country. 

A careful analysis of the Mikoyan mis- 
sion appears in the editorial of the March 
issue of the Ukrainian Quarterly, one of 
our scholarly publications on the Soviet 
Union, entitled ‘Post Mortems on Op- 
eration Mikoyan.” The editorial meth- 
odically analyzes the aims and content 
of the operation and shows its basic 
importance for Moscow’s drive to a sum- 
mit meeting. Written by Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky, of Georgetown University, 
the editorial also shows the role played 
by Cyrus Eaton in the generation of the 
idea leading to the operation. 

Because of the light it sheds on this 
subsequent phase to the Mikoyan opera- 
tion, I include the editoria] under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcORD: 

Post MoRTEMS ON OPERATION MIKOYAN 

This examination of the causes, nature, 
and effects of the visit of Moscow's Deputy 
Premier to the United States will surely not 
be the last. Anastas I. Mikoyan has un- 
doubtedly left his imprints here. Operation 
Mikoyan is closed; but the campaign con- 
tinues. The opération in which the traitor 
to the Armenian people featured, was only 
the first phase of a direct cold war campaign 
against the United States on its own terrain. 
Despite the deceitful pleas of Miyokan and 
also Khrushchev for ending the cold war, 
Operation Mikoyan was an integral part of 
Moscow’s cold war activity. This activity is 
@ necessarily continuous one. Significantly, 
the prodigious paradox of the visit is that 
too many Americans failed to see it in this 
light. 

When Mikoyan just arrived here, the alert 
Committee on Un-American Activities greet- 
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ed him with its sobering report on Patterns 
of Communist Espionage. The report at 
least alludes to the cold war nature of this 
typical Russian Bear maneuver. At the very 
outset it soundly states that Moscow's “pro- 
testations of peaceful intent and a desire for 
true friendship with the United States are 
an utter sham.” The rich material in the 
report should have been used consistently in 
the course of the press interviews and other 
appearances of this visitor on a tourist visa. 
But the reason why this did not eventuate 
can be found in the prime lessons to be 
drawn from the entire affair. 

For one, the spectacle brought into the 
open the naivete of countless Americans in 
regard to tried Russian techniques of under- 
mining the targeted enemy. Second, it dis- 
closed the short memories and the shoddy 
character of thinking in many sections of 
our populace as concerns not only present 
international circumstances but also those 
of the immediate past. And third, the 
minor errors of the administration scarcely 
contributed to an enlightened atmosphere in 
connection with the real aims, intent, and 
purposes of this celebrated tourist who was 
allowed to enjoy free advantages which no 
foreign tourist of comparable rank could 
possibly realize in the Soviet Union. In- 
stead, the atmosphere was one of confusion, 
bewilderment, and foolishness until, toward 
the close of the visit, Mikoyan showed some 
of his real character. : 

An evaluation of this cold war operation 
must deal with its aims, actual behavior, and 
noted effects. The field for the operation 
was, of course, the traditional warmth and 
good fellowship of Americans generally. 
Menshikov was sent here long ago to exploit 
and cultivate this field. In this respect, 
Mikoyan had a nicely set stage for his own 
operation and took full advantage of it. 
Moreover, the operation was being executed 
in an international context. It would be 
the height of political immaturity to think 
that the visit was a good will tour in an 
isolated American setting. Actually, it was 
just one facet of an unfolding pattern. The 
Lunik, West Berlin, the forthcoming 21st 
Community Party Congress, the 7-year plan, 
and a resultant impact upon not only the 
captive nations and the underdeveloped 
countries but upon our free world allies as 
well—all of this was tied to Operation 
Mikoyan. This integralist viewpoint is no 
rationalist imputation; that is, viewing it in 
a way the Kremlin did not. What Mikoyan 
himself had to say and what the propaganda 
machine in Moscow was disgorging at the 
same time, easily substantiate this view- 
point. 


THE PRIMARY AIM OF MIK-OPERATION 


While Mikoyan was here, there was a great 
deal of speculation as to the aims of his 
mission. Editorials, radio, and TV commen- 
taries, and a number of public and private 
utterances produced a mass of possible ex- 
planations. Some were plainly superficial 
and even ridiculous, others were well 
grounded and incisive. Taking the more 
sensible ones, it is not difficult to boil them 
down in an order of relative importance. 
The order itself is based on certain criteria 
of knowledge and understanding concerning 
the chief drives and problems of the present 
Kremlin leadership. In short, one couldn't 
begin to make an assessment of this kind 
without constant reference to developments 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

In immediate terms, the first aim was to 
drive a wedge between American public 
opinion and the Government. When this 
was emphasized by certain groups and indi- 
viduals in this country—weeks before Miko- 
yan himself distemperately admitted it—a 
cold shoulder of skepticism and impatience 
was the response. Yet the fact is that this 
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warning was no idle inference or speculation. 
It was generally based on known techniques 
of the Russian manipulators and it was spe- 
cifically related to the wild impressions 
created by Cyrus Eaton during his stay in 
Moscow. Most Americans don’t bother to 
read USS.R. publications. Thus they 
couldn’t know the irresponsible encourage- 
ment given by Eaton for Moscow’s use of 
traditional techniques of divide et impera 
in the United States. Instead of employing 
their ever-active subversive channels, Mos- 
cow was fully encouraged to realize this aim 
openly and directly. It correctly reasoned 
that if an opulent industrialist like Eaton 
can be duped, there must be quite a reser- 
voir of gullibility in the higher and leading 
circles of American society. 

It is very strange, indeed, that our press 
failed to seize upon the following statements 
made by Eaton in Moscow last year. They 
were virtuaily repeated verbatim by Mikoyan 
at the close of his trip. In one interview 
Eaton said: “But it should be borne in mind 
that in the United States the Government 
is the Government and the people are the 
people.” * He elaborated on this as follows: 
“In the Soviet Union the Government speaks 
in the name of all the people. In the United 
States this is not the case. It does not speak 
in the name of the people.’’? Fantastic, isn’t 
it? What would you do if you were in 
Khrushchev’s or Mikoyan’s shoes? The an- 
swer should be obvious. 

But this is not all. In another interview 
we note these additional political gems scat- 
tered about by one of our captains of in- 
dustry. “I have convinced myself,” says our 
expert in moneymaking, “that the Soviet 
Union desires to improve relations with the 
United States. In our country, too, there is 
an influential group that feels the same 
way.”* Of course, Eaton doesn’t say how 
he arrived at this conviction or on the basis 
of what solid evidence is Moscow’s alleged 
desire founded. Further, he observes that 
“Nothing in the world can justify a nation 
trying to impose its convictions on other 
countries * * *. There are some in the 
United States who want to impose our sys- 
tem on other countries.”‘ From this one 
would think the United States is the im- 
perialist and colonial power, not the Rus- 
sians. And finally, Eaton told his Russian 
audience in Moscow, “The United States of 
America has not been built up by statesmen 
and soldiers but mainly by the genius of its 
industrialists and leaders in commerce. 
There is a large group in my country, rep- 
resenting every phase of business, that wishes 
to promote trade and commerce between our 
two great nations.” *® These are the words of a 
supposedly enlightened business leader in 
our society. The U.S.S.R. is not a nation, but 
Eaton's statement is indicative of his under- 
standing of that state. 

No great amount of analytic effort is re- 
quired to directly connect Eaton’s inspira- 
tions with Mik-operation. Could the Kremlin 
possibly have a more voluntarily tutored 
spokesman here? If you carefully followed 
the Mikoyan operation, you doubtlessly were 
impressed by the reiteration of most of the 
points quoted above. By the time he -was 
heading for home, he openly accused the Gov- 
ernment of deliberately continuing the cold 
war in a manner contrary to the interests 
and desires of the American people. “The 
cold war in the State Department is contin- 
uing,” he charged. This and other charges, 
poised on the fundamental driving-wedge 
tactic, were afforded ample psychological 
cushion here by leaders who should know 
better. For instance, with little discretion or 
judgment, an American public figure 
thought it was a stroke of humor to blurt 
out in Chicago: “I fee] about the Republicans 
about the same way Mr. Mikoyan feels about 
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Molotov. I would trust them with any post 
except public office.” This public remark 
couldn’t have served the primary immediate 
aim of Operation Mikoyan better. 

Regardless of party affiliation, an intelli- 
gent citizen respects the fact that a Repub- 
lican named Eisenhower is also, and more 
importantly, the President of this Nation. 
He is respectfully cognizant also of the fact 
that as Chief Executive of the Government, 
our Republican President is vested with 
powers and responsibilities to conduct the 
foreign affairs of this country. Not the 
Eatons, the Stevensons and other misguided 
private citizens, but the President is held 
accountable for this serious undertaking. 
The intelligent citizen cannot compliment 
Mr. Truman enough for his excellent article 
which appeared in this period. Our former 
President not only reduced Mikoyan to 
proper size but he also depicted these ama- 
teur diplomats in their true light. 


SEVERAL CONTINGENT AIMS OF MIKOYAN 


It is evident that a marked degree of 
success with the primary aim would open 
the way for the realization of several con- 
tingent and even higher aims. These bear 
on a summit meeting, trade, West Berlin, 
and peace propaganda in Asia and Africa. 
With soft spots adequately tapped in. this 
country, Moscow reasons that it could gain 
valuable support here for the fulfillment of 
its other objectives. After all, weren’t there 
many voices raised to ditch Matsu and Que- 
moy? The push to realize these contingent 
aims, each in greater or lesser degree, actu- 
ally constitutes the second phase of Mos- 
cow’s cold war campaign on the American 
terrain. This is the phase we’re in now. 
Mikoyan was supposed to have driven the 
wedge sufficiently for pressure to be exerted 
on our Government to relent somewhat on 
its present policies: He was supposed to 
have influenced enough influential Ameri- 
cans in business and industry to undertake 
this campaign, ultimately in behalf of Mos- 
cow. If there is one Eaton, there must be 
thousands of them. 

Basically, there is nothing that Moscow 
wants more at this time than a summit 
meeting. It has angled for this since the 
Bulganin missives were launched at the end 


of 1957. Throughout 1958 and into the 2ist . 


Communist Congress at the beginning of 
this year, Moscow has pressed hard for such 
a meeting. As Khrushchev has so often let 
the world know, a summit agenda must 
exclude any talk about the captive nations. 
If this were to come to pass, the Russians 
would achieve their greatest victory since 
the establishment of their new empire, the 
USS.R. Within their expanded empire to- 
day, they would convincingly make known 
to every captive that the West is really hypo- 
critical in the espousal of its principles. 
They would effectively convey the idea that 
the West is resigned to the permanent cap- 
tivity of the enslaved nations. Khrushchev’s 
personal power would be fortified and en- 
trenched beyond question. Briefly, such a 
summit meeting would seal Moscow’s des- 
perate consolidation of its empire. Russian 
operations in the basically secondary areas 
of Western Europe, the Middle East, and 
Asia would become that much easier. 

A corollary aim for the attainment of this 
grand objective is to consummate bilateral 
treaties between the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States. This aim has the further advantage 
of splitting the free world allies. This trap 
would be prepared by preliminary visits and 
exchanges of the heads of state, perhaps a 
treaty on banning nuclear weapons and 
similar subsidiary negotiations. Mikoyan 
and some of his benighted American friends 
have urged this. It is enough to quote here 
the excellent statement made by Dr. Emilio 
Nunez-Portuondo of Cuba in the Emergency 
Special Session of the General Assembly of 
the U.N.; 
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“The Moscow Government bound itself by 
solemn treaties to respect the political sov- 
ereignty and territorial integrity of Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Albania and martyred Hungary. Yet all 
these states have been subjected to a pitiless 
colonialism, which is maintained by vast 
Russian armies. We could say the same of 
China which has signed a solemn treaty of 
friendship—later violated—with the Soviet 
Union. We could say the same about Outer 
Mongolia, Ukraine, East Germany, North 
Korea and North Vietnam. Thousands of 
square miles have been conquered and col- 
onized by the Soviet Union in recent years 
and the number of human beings now be- 
neath its pitiless yoke runs into hundreds of 
millions.” ¢ 

Needless to say, sudden smiles are no sub- 
stitute for hard experience. 

Moscow’s operations of methodical infiltra- 
tion, subversion, and gradual domination— 
so typical of centuries of Russian diplomatic 
and political history—would also be im- 
mensely facilitated by unrestricted trade be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Moscow is seeking this and Mikoyan 
has laid down the precondition of long-term 
credits. Amity through trade is a fatuous_ 
slogan in this instance. Britain and Ger- 
many were mutually best customers for dec- 
ades but two wars in this century were 
fought between them. A close analysis of 
the 7-year plan shows that Moscow will 
be exceedingly under pressure for capital 
accretions—this aside from its already over- 
drawn commitments in the underdeveloped 
areas. Very simply, unrestricted trade on a 
long-term credit basis—and even without 
this—would to some extent relieve Moscow 
of this pressure, abet the fulfillment of some 
of its industrial goals, and indirectly spon- 
sor its operations in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

The propaganda value attached to the 
success of any of these aims need hardly 
be stated. Mikoyan was able, for example, 
to exact from the lips of many American 
businessmen tributes to the rapid strides of 
the Soviet economy. These tributes will be 
read and heard of in Asia and Africa, but 
to Moscow’s advantage. Mikoyan searched 
for the soft spots in the political, and even 
moral, fibers of our Nation and found them. 
The Cleveland conference of Protestant 
clergy, sponsored by the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. last No- 
vember, is a recent example of political 
weakness. Its unanimous vote for the recog- 


‘ nition of Red China surely attracted the 


attention of those planning Operation Mi- 
koyan. The tapping of such weak spots, 
coupled with Khrushchev’s boasts at the 
2ist congress about the “serial” production 
of ICBM’s, was obviously calculated also to 
further Moscow’s aim on West Berlin. Why 
fight over this small bit of territory which 
we want to be ‘free’ anyway? Operation Mi- 
koyan voiced this. 
SALIENT ASPECTS OF THE OPERATION 


In carrying out the operation, Mikoyan 
dwelt on each of these major aims. He 
hammered away at peace, the summit, and 
treaty agreements to further the aim of the 
wedge. Upon his return to Moscow, he had 
the temerity to say, “An increasing number 
of Americans are beginning to understand 
that war and the threat of war * * * are an 
altogether unsuitable means of settling in-_ 
ternational issues.” With regard to the im- 
plication of this remark, the New York 
Times quite properly stressed, ‘What vicious 
nonsense this is.”* Assistant Secretary of 
State Berding provided the best succinct 
reply to the spurious peace plea in the op- 
eration: “*-* * we are not just interested 
in peace, but in peace with. justice. If all 
we wanted was peace, we could have that 
tomorrow, with a maintenance of the status 
quo.” 
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The equally spurious plea for trade was 
effectively answered by Under Secretary of 
State Dillon. Although he didn’t present 
some of the points raised in this editorial, 
the Under Secretary nevertheless made clear 
the fact that we are ready to trade without 
credits and predominantly in the category of 
consumer good items.* Undoubtedly, the 
low standard of living in the U.S.S.R. jus- 
tifies this. As fof the West Berlin aim, 
Mikoyan showed his hand at the National 
Press Club luncheon. He warned his audi- 
ence that Moscow would meet force with 
force if the United States should use military 
power to maintain its access to West Berlin. 
This characteristic Russian bluster can be 
wholly discounted. No one trusts the armed 
forces of the Soviet Union less than the 
Kremlin itself® Behind the ICBM’s, the 
tanks, etc., are armed forces made up of over 
40 percent captives. This is scarcely a guar- 
antee for victory. 

One cannot compliment too highly those 
who questioned Mikoyan on the “Meet the 
Press” program. Lawrence Spivak and Harry 
Schwartz brought out the worst in Mikoyan. 
His parallel between Moscow's brutal domi- 
nation over Hungary and United States in- 
tervention in Lebanon was indicative of the 
lying casuistry in which he and his kind 
revel. This program capped the growing 
irritability of the so-called factfinding tour- 
ist. The demonstrations certainly contrib- 
uted to this as, also, had the public condem- 
nation of the political criminal by some of 
our leading citizens. 

The Presidential message on a show of 
courtesy toward the man was ineptly worded. 
It conveyed the impression that demonstra- 
tions per se were acts of discourtesy. This 
unfortunately played into the hands of those 
who sought to paint the demonstrators as 
merely “Hungarian refugees.” Mikoyan, in 
turn, lost no time in seizing upon this op- 
portunity. “I do not think,” he said, “that 
picketing is a great achievement of the 
American way of life. * * * The more quick- 
ly the Americans get rid of these freedoms, 
freedoms for hooligans, the better for your- 
selves.” He expressed the opinion that “99 
percent of the American people” had noth- 
ing to do with this. That might have been, 
but a good percentage sympathized with the 
demonstrators. The public condemnation 
of the man for his political crimes in the 
Caucasus, Ukraine, and Hungary by such 
leaders as Congressman Judd, George Meany, 
Cardinal Cushing, and others indicated the 
temper of broad sections of our population. 
Basic principles were maintained in the 
midst of a seeming loss of them. 


EFFECTS AND THE SECOND PHASE 


It would be foolish to deny that Operation 
Mikoyan made definite inroads here. The 
soft spots were expertly tapped and will show 
themselves again in drives for the recogni- 
tion of Red China, a compromised summit 
meeting, more cultural and political ex- 
changes, a retreat on West Berlin, and more 
trade with the U.S.S.R. Moreover, it pro- 
vided propaganda fodder for Moscow’s use 
in Asia and Africa, hoodwinking the neu- 
tralists and undermining the faith of some 
of our stanchest allies. It bred confusion 
in the minds of innumerable Americans and 
succeeded in exacting an audience for the 
tourist with the President. Also, the opera- 
tion revealed the low state of principled be- 
havior on the part of’many of our groups 
who lavishingly feted the political criminal. 
About 20 years ago Dr. Hjalmar Schacht was 
placed in a deep political and social freeze 
for the government he represented; today, a 
man # horfored for the crimes he committed, 
one just over 2 years ago. 

The second phase, from Moscow’s view- 
point, is to capitalize on these inroads. We 
are now in this phase, Internal pressures 
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here will mount for expanded trade with the 
US.S.R. and some retreat in West Berlin. 
As in the past, an alert and vigilant opposi- 
tion to complacency and softness can thwart 
Moscow’s cold war plan to exploit misguided 
Americans for its own end. The consum- 
mate end is nothing less than our defeat, 





1International Affairs, Moscow October 
1958, .p. 76. 

2 Ibid., p. 77. 

New Times, Moscow, September 1958, p. 
10. 
*Thid., p. 11, 

5 Ibid., p. 9. 

Delivered on Aug. 20, 1958. 

7 Editorial, Jan. 26, 1959. 

8 AP, New Orleans, Jan. 27, 1959. 

*See, “Basic Misconceptions in U.S. Mili- 
tary Thought on the U.S.S.R.,” the Ukrainian 
Quarterly, December 1958. 





Debate on Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my remarks I include an objective ap- 
praisal by Walter Lippmann appearing 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of June 25, 1959, of the recent state- 
ment of the Democratic Advisory Coun- 
cil dealing with our national defense. 

As Mr. Lippmann, in favorably com- 
menting on the’statement said: 

The pamphlet contains a carefully rea- 
soned and persuasive argument why expend- 
itures should be increased to close the mis- 
sile gap and to increase our conventional 
forces. 


The article follows: 
DEBATE ON DEFENSE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


Last week the Democratic Advisory Coun- 
cil issued a long pamphlet dealing with na- 
tional defense. The worst thing that can 
said about it is that it is sponsored by a 
political party, or rather by a faction of a 
political party, and that it will, therefore, be 
heavily discounted. This is a pity. For, dis- 
regarding a few unnecessary and extraneous 
partisan phrases, the pamphlet deserves a 
very careful reading. 

There is a large literature already existing 
which is critical of our defense policy. Hav- 
ing read a good deal of it, I would venture to 
say that this pamphlet is much the best in its 
field, evidently quite expertly informed, rea- 
sonable: and civilian in Its temper, and lu- 
cidly written. 

It ought not to be brushed aside as a par- 
tisan document. For, in fact, the argument 
it makes has the support of large numbers 
of Republicans, especially of those who have 
paid close attention to the problem of de- 
fense, and of many of the military men who 
by common consent are leaders in military 
thought. Moreover, the pamphlet is not a 
Democratic Party document since there is no 
reason to think that the present Democratic 
leadership in Congress agrees with it. 

The two main points of the pamphlet are 
familiar enough. The first one deals with 
the missile gap which, on the admission of 
Secretary McElroy, is likely to bring it about 
that in the next 3 years the U.S.S.R. will have 
in intercontinental ballistic missiles a su- 
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premacy of 3 to 1. This could mean that 
during these years the U.S5S.R. would be 
theoretically capable of knocking out the 
bulk of our Strategic Air Force. The pam- 
phiet does not say that the U.S.S.R. would, 
or is likely to, try for such a Pearl Harbor. 
But it is right in saying that the existence 
of this theoretical power would have an im- 
portant effect on the political relations be- 
tween the West and the Communist powers. 

The other point, which is also familiar, 
is that defense cannot be allowed to depend 
solely on nuclear weapons—the big ones 
which are suicidal or the small ones which 
would be devastating to our allies and to the 
uncommitted countries. 


The pamphlet contains a carefully rea- 
soned and persuasive argument why expendi- 
tures should be increased to close the missile 
gap and to increase our conventional forces. 

What interested me most in the pamphlet, 
given the fact that it was written under the 
auspices of Mr. Dean Acheson, was the illumi- 
nating candor with which it explains how 
things have changed since the Truman ad- 
ministration. The critical change is this: 
Our original strategy in NATO was based on 
our possession at the time of a monopoly of 
nuclear weapons. Under those conditions, a 
small ground force, backed by the irresistible 
power of the Strategic Air Force, was quite 
sufficient to hold in check the enormously 
superior masses of the Red army. 

Our monopoly was broken by the Soviets 
in 1949, and this has brought with it, as the 
US8.S.R. developed its bombs and its missiles, 
a@ radical change in the balance of power. 
We are far from being defenseless against 
this new might of the Soviet Union. But 
there is no doubt that our allies in Western 
Europe and our client states in Asia are far 
more vulnerable than they were 10 years ago. 
This could have serious political conse- 
quences, if the missile gap is allowed to be- 
come so wide that this country, which is the 
ultimate protector of the non-Communist 
world, becomes itself highly vulnerable. 

No matter what it costs, this must not be 
allowed to happen. 


It would be a very useful thing if the 
administration issued a thoroughgoing, fully 
considered reply, This would not be easy 
to do, because within the Pentagon and 
within the administration itself there are so 
many who agree with the pamphlet. But it 
would be a true public service if the Presi- 
dent, who does not agree, would see to it 
that there is a reply. 





Release by George J. Burger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a release by Mr. 
George J. Burger, vice president, Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness. His statement should be noted by 
my colleagues in view of the early in- 
terest taken, under my chairmanship, by 
the Senate Small Business Committee on 
the subject matter of his release. 

The committee in 1951 made the prob- 
lems of the independent tire dealers one 
of its principal studies, and took action 
to assist them by recommending reme- 
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dial legislation. In fact, this action was 
unanimous on the part of the committee. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A call for action, not merely lipservice, 
was made on behalf of the rubber tire in- 
dustry today by George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent, National Federation of Independent 
Business. 

In a letter to the editor and publisher of 
National Independent, Burger said that he is 
making no appeal to appear before the sub- 
committee of the Senate Small Business 
Committee which opened hearings “this 
morning on basic problems of the rubber 
tire industry. 

“I was consulted on these hearings mrany 
months back by Chairman HumPpHREY and 
his staff * * * as to what position, if any, 
the writer would take in his appearance 
before the subcommittee. So as to set the 
record straight, I was desirous from the very 
first instant * * * of bringing fair competi- 
tion within the rubber tire industry which 
would not alone be beneficial to the inde- 
pendents but at the same time would be 
beneficial to the industry as a whole.” 

A veteran of 40 years working with in- 
dependent tire dealers, Burger said he saw 
no reason for hearings to be held on matters 
with which the committee is already well 
posted on and on which they have all the 
facts. ; 

He stressed three important steps to be 
taken, “and the committee has all the facts 
on hand right now to carry through,” which 
he believes would cure most of the present 
problems of the industry: 

“First, the adoption of the rubber tires bill. 
This bill would bring about complete di- 
vorcement of tire manufacturing from the 
retail field. It also places certain restrictions 
on oil companies concerning the sale- of 
tires. This bill i6 a sound and a needed 
piece of legislation. It has gone through 
dozens of hearings and has even gotten to the 
floor of the Senate. 

“A second step or alternative would be 
all-out, consistent, vigorous support of the 
Magnuson (S. 1742), Bentley (H.R. 2729) 
bills. 

“Third, a thorough exposé of the handling 
of the quantity discount rule by the anti- 
trust agencies. 

“My position as to these hearings is that 
we must be satisfied that the objective is 
to cure the cancer once and for all time. 
We want action.” 

Following is the full text of Mr. Burger's 
letter: 

June 10, 1959. 
Eprror AND PUBLISHER, 
NATIONAL INDEPENDENT, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Eprror: You will note the attached 
which covers the annoumcement by the 
chairman of the Senate Smali Business 
Committee, the Honoroble JoHN SPARKMAN, 
that the subcommittee headed by the Hon- 
orable Husert HuMPuHREY will hold hearings 
on dual distribution, etc., in the rubber tire 
industry, which hearings will be held on 
June 17, 18, and 19. . 

In my dual capacity, representing th 
above and in my official position with the 
National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness, I was consulted on these hearings 
many months back by the chairman of the 
subcommittee and his staff as to the over- 
ali planning, and as to what position, if 
any, the writer would take in his appear- 
ance before the subcommittee. 

So as to set the record straight, I was de- 
sirous from the very first instant these 
many years back of bringing fair competi- 
tion within the rubber tire industry, which 
would not alone be beneficial to the inde- 
pendents but at the same time would be 
beneficial to the industry as a whole. I be- 
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lieve my actions have been recognized and 
confirmed time and again by many Members 
of Congress. One remarked: “All you are 
trying to do, Mr. Burger, ts to save the in- 
dustry before it destroys itself.” 

As you well know from the record, the 
Senate Small Business Committee has many 
thousands of pages of testimony over the 
many years as to the problems in the rub- 
ber tire industry—dating back to the be- 
ginning, and the continual follow through 
by us up until 1954, so this means 13 years 
complete background on the problem, and 
this condition hasn't changed for the better. 
It may have eased up a bit during the war 
period and the period of Government spend- 
ing, but the basic problems remain. 

I need not tell you of the single- 
handed fight for adoption of the rubber 
tires bill these many years, which was in- 
stituted in the first instance by that sin- 
cere leader, the Honorable James E. MuRRAY, 
who, by the way, has reintroduced this leg- 
islation in every succeeding Congress since 
1942. 

It will be found in many annual reports 
of the Senate Small Business Committee the 
recommendation was made that the legisla- 
tion be voted by the Congress. 

When we single handed instituted the 
quantity discount rule for the rubber tire 
industry, under the law, we felt that this 
in itself, if finally validated, would go a 
long ways to bring fair competition in the 
rubber tire industry. Keep in the forefront 
that we alone, in our dual capacity, sup- 
ported the Commission’s findings. The case 
dragged on for many years in the Federal 
courts, and at ene time during these court 
hearings the presiding judge remarked that 
it appeared to him the Commission never in- 
tended to enforce the rule. 

Keeping in front of us this opinion of the 
Judge and other actions in the handling of 
this major case by the antitrust agencies, 
2 years ago this present month there was a 
promise made and a complete understanding 
that a member of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee would institute public hear- 
ings. We have kept pressuring for such ac- 
tion and have permitted our private files to 
be examined on this major case but still no 
concrete action has been instituted up to 
this point. It is our opinion, and we are 
making no charges against the antitrust 
agencies, that a thorough investigation 
should be made of the handling of this case, 
and particularly calling in all Government 
Officials who had anything to do with the 
handling of this case and it might develop 
some interesting information as to the en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws. 

Holding this action paramount, as late as 
the fall of 1958 when the committee was 
considering these hearings, we held to the 
premise. that the hearings should be on that 
case, and on that case alone. 

As you well know, an extensive national 
survey by the National Independent was in- 
stituted some 4 years ago, the survey reach- 
ing at least 4,000 independent members of 
the rubber tire industry. The findings in 
that survey were all delivered to the respec- 
tive small business committees and both an- 
titrust agencies. That survey disclosed the 
problems existing as reported earlier in a 
similar survey by the Senate Small Business 
Committee in 1941. 

Apparently these findings have been gath- 
ering dust in the files of the respective re- 
cipients. 

If the accredited dealer leaders are sincere 
in wanting to bring about long overdue re- 
lief to protect efficient independent tire sales 
and services it would appear to the writer, 
who has lived with this problem of the in- 
dependents consistently for close to 40 
years, that action should be taken by them 
and the committee not to rehash what has 
already been told but both the committee 
and the alleged dealer leaders should act on: 
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1. The adoption of the rubber tires bill. 


2. If that is too drastic, then allout, con- 
sistent, vigorous support should be given to 
the Magnuson (S. 1742), Bently (H.R. 2729) 
bills. 

3. A demand for a thorough expose of the 
handling of the quantity discount rule by the 
antitrust agencies. 

If the dealer leaders and the committee 
will not take positive action on these three 
major recommendations as noted above, then 
we see no reason for such additional hearings 
to be held on matters with which the com- 
mittee is already well posted on, and on 
which they have all the facts. 

I am making no appeal to appear until we 
are satisfied that the objective is to cure 
the cancer once and for all times. 

Of course you will make this letter a mat- 
ter of public information so the dealers, 
nationwide, will know once and for all times 
that we never have and never will duck an 
issue in their behalf. We want action, not 
merely lipservice. 

Sincerely, 
GrorceE J. BurGEr, 
Washington Representative. 





Editorial Comment in Oregon on the 
Wheat Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED’ STATES © 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President the 
wheat situation is still very much in 
controversy since the veto by the Presi- 
dent of the wheat bill enacted by Con- 
gress. This was the bill which called for 
90 percent price supports with a 25-per- 
cent reduction in acreage. I felt that 
the bill would not accomplish its pro- 
claimed purpose because the history of 
acreage reductions has been that farm- 
ers retire their acres of poorest quality, 
while fertilizing intensively their best 
acres. Thus production has remained 
high—even at record levels—during pe- 
riods of acreage reduction. Further- 
more, egg and poultry producers are suf- 
fering a grave financial crisis, part of 
which is aggravated by high feed prices. 
Wheat price supports of 90 percent in 
the Pacific Northwest could only worsen 
this situation for egg producers by rais- 
ing feed prices still further. Wheat is 
the natural feed for Pacific Northwest 
poultry growers. 

For these, and other reasons, I voted 
against the recent wheat bill which now 
has been vetoed at the White House. 

Two thoughtful editorials were pub- 
lished in the daily newspapers of my 
home community of Portland, Oreg., 
about this question. One, entitled “No 
Answer For Wheat Dilemma,” appeared 
in the Oregon Daily Journal of June 25. 
The other, entitled “Inviting a Veto,” was 
published in the Oregonian of Jume 24. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that these editorials be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the Oregon Journal, June 25, 1959] 


No ANSWER FoR WHEAT DILEMMA 


Some Democratic critics in Congress of 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra ‘Taft Benson 
have argued that price supports for wheat at 
75 percent of parity have encouraged rather 
than .discouraged overproduction. At this 
level, farmers have to produce heavily to 
make up for lower profit margins, they say. 

This is the reasoning behind the new 
Democratic-sponsored wheat bill, passed 
first by the House and now accepted by the 
Senate after the House had refused to ap- 
prove Senate-passed compromises. 

But there are few people close to the prob- 
lem, including Members of Congress, who 
believe the latest piece of legislation, which 
calls for reducing acreages by 25 percent 
and paying 90 percent of parity, will begin 
to solve the wheat dilemma. 

It fails to take into account the still 
rising productivity of the soil, brought about 
by improved practices which have by no 
means reached the limit of their potential. 
Under the spur of higher per bushel prices, 
one may look for ever larger production per 
acre, with probably little or no lapse in the 
piling up of surpluses. This plan goes con- 
trary to the views of many farmers and farm 
organizations, which have advocated a grad- 
ual reduction of the role of Government. 
The new legislation increases that role. 

One of its effects, as pointed out by Sena- 
tor RicHArp L. NEUBERGER, one of the few 
Democrats voting against the bill, will be to 
make wheat more costly than ever to egg 
and poultry producers, already in distress 
because of low prices for their products and 
high feed costs. The continued high price 
of wheat also discourages its use for the fat- 
tening of cattle and hogs, favored by some 
Pacific Northwest agriculturists as a needed 
development for our region. 

Congressional leaders’ believe President 
Eisenhower is almost certain to veto the bill. 
But this poses a dilemma, for his veto will 
continue the present wheat program, which 
the President had already said is leading the 
country toward farm disaster. 

Congress would have time, following a 
veto, to reenact another piece of legislation. 
The prospects that it could come up with a 
wise plan are slim. The nature of the prob- 
lem has defied the wisdom of Congress for 
many years. There is little reason to be 
optimistic now. 


[From the Oregonian, June 24, 1959] 
INVITING A VETO 


The House wheat bill, which the Senate 
narrowly approved after the House had re- 
jected a compromise conference measure, 
is worse than the conference committee’s 

posal, It raises the support price from 

e present 75 percent of parity to 90, push- 
ing wheat farther out of competition as a 
feed grain. 

Its cutback of wheat acreage by 25 per- 
cent creates a problem in what to do with 
the idled land. Most assuredly, wheatgrow- 
ers will make every effort to grow as much on 
the best 75 percent of their present acreage 
allotments as improved technology permits, 
should the bill become law. If weather is 
good, nothing like a 25 percent reduction in 
production can be expected. The taxpayers 
will invest many more millions in wheat that 
cannot be used, and at about $2.13 a bushel, 
instead of $1.78. 

Actually, few Senators expect the bill to 
become law. They are lukewarm about it 
themselves and they foresee a veto by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. Then, why did they pass 
it? It was a display of stubborness on the 
part of Democrats and farm-bloc Republi- 
cans who hold to the long discredited high- 
parity program. It makes one wonder if 
Congress really wants to solve the farm 
surplus problem. 
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Of seven Democratic Senators from Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho, and Alaska, only 
two, NEUBERGER, of Oregon, and GRUENING, of 
Alaska, voted “nay.” Senator NEUBERGER 
explained he felt the bill might not only 
encourage further surpluses, with improved 
planting methods, but also would make 
wheat more costly than ever as a feed 
source for egg and poultry producers, who 
already are suffering from high feed prices. 
If 90 percent of parity was voted for wheat, 
he said, argument would be furnished for 
similar increase for cotton, tobacco, corn, 
peanuts, and other favored crops already in 
surplus supply. Senator NEuBERGER still be- 
lieves the domestic parity, or two-price plan, 
offers the best hope for wheat. 

Whether the two-price plan would solve 
the problem is debatable. But one believes 
Senators NEUBERGER and GRUENING are closer 
to the thinking of Pacific-Northwest wheat- 
growers and city people, alike, than are the 
other five Senators of their party from this 


region, 





A Tribute to Delegate John A. Burns of 
Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
June 26 issue of the Pacific Citizen, the 
publication of the American Citizens 
League, contains a splendid tribute to the 
Delegate from Hawaii, Jonn A. Burns, 
who is well known to us in the Senate 
because of his brilliant and farsighted 
leadership in the campaign for Hawaiian 
statehood. The article is written by Mr. 


Mike Masaoka, the Washington repre-: 


sentative of the Japanese Citizens 
League, who also is known to many Mem- 
bers of this body for his exceptionally 
able work on behalf of Americans of Jap- 
anese ancestry. Mr. Masaoka is par- 
ticularly qualified to write about Dele- 
gate Burns’ achievements in helping 
American citizens of Asian ancestry dur- 
ing World War II, and afterward since 
he conceived the idea of the 442d Combat 
Team, the famous all Nesei fighting 
group that served with such gallantry 
during World War II. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

East-WeEsT UNIVERSITY 

During the congressional debates leading 
to statehood for Hawali earlier this session, 
much was made—by its proponents—of Ha- 
wali’s cosmopolitan population and the uni- 
que contributions which its people could 
make to a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of the many problems of the Pacific 
Basin, that vast area around whose perimeter 
more than half of the peoples of earth reside 
and where the next great development in 
civilization may well take place. 

To implement this reality, Hawali’s Dele- 
gate JoHN A. Burns joined with Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Lynpon JouNson to introduce 
legislation authorizing the establishment— 
as an extension to the University of Hawaii 
in Honolulu—of an East-West University to 
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serve as the cultural, educational, and infor- 
mational center for both the Occident and 
the Orient. 

Such a university would not only provide 
facilities for scholars and educators but more 
for public officials, civic and religious lead- 
ers, businessmen, sociologists—for people in 
all walks of life—to meet tn an “aloha” at- 
mosphere for the full, free, and frank ex- 
change of thoughts and ideas. Only in this 
way may those of the East and the West 
understand each other. 

To many of us who have for decades past 
deplored what we consider the understand- 
able but undue preoccupation of our coun- 
try with the problems of Europe, while too 
often overlooking or minimizing those of 
Asia, this East-West University concept 
comes as a welcome suggestion that, at long 
last, a balance may be provided in public 
discussion of the concerns of the world, 
East as well as West, to the mutual benefit 
of both. 

To those who know Delegate Burns’ pas- 
sion for better relations between the United 
States and the Pacific nations and his de- 
votion to his fellow Americans of Asian 
ancestry in Hawali, his sponsorship with the 
most influential Member of the U.S. Senate 
of this thoughtful proposal is not surprising. 

To Washingtonians, Delegate Burns’ ali- 
Hawaiian staff, including Nisei as his ad- 
ministrative assistant and as his chief secre- 
tary, was unprecedented back in 1956, when 
he first came to Congress, but only a fore- 
runner of his positive position on the: 
Americanism and loyalty of all Hawaiians 
regardless of their Asian background. In- 
stead of minimizing or trying to explain 
away the preponderantly Asian character 
of Hawaii’s population, he translated this 
into a major argument for statehood: a new 
citizenry whose background would better 
enable the United States to understand and 
cope with the momentous problems arising 
out of Asia. 

American of Japanese ancestry particu- 
larly cannot forget Delegate Burns’ solici- 
tude back in the dark and grim days fol- 
lowing the attack on Pearl Harbor when 
sympathy for those of Japanese ancestry 
was not a popular reaction. As a captain 
in the Honolulu Police Department and the 
chief of its espionage division, he worked 
with the FBI and others in authority to 
allay the fears of the Hawaiian population 
against their neighbors of Japanese ancestry. 
By his bold and determined defense of the 
loyalty and integrity of Hawaiians of Jap- 
anese ancestry, he may well have been re- 
sponsible for the lack of hate and hysteria 
in Hawaii such as that which developed 
on the west coast and precipitated the mass 
and arbitrary evacuation of all persons of 
Japanese ancestry—aliens and _ citizens 
alike—from their homes and associations. 

We on the mainland have heard stories 
of his efforts to help Japanese Americans re- 
gain their morale and confidence; how he 
helped channel the activities of the Issel 
and the Nisei into contributions to the final 
victory. We know too of his immeasurable 
support which made possible the activation 
of the famed 442d Regimental Combat Team, 
and the sending into battle of the 100th In- 
fantry Battalion, thereby making possible an 
epic history of military gallantry which more 
than any other single factor accounts for the 
current welcome acceptance accorded all per- 
sons of Japanese ancestry everywhere in the 
land. The record of the Nisei units in com- 
bat also made possible statehood for Hawali 
by putting the lie to the racism of those who 
would deny equality of status to the island 
Territory. 

Capitol observers know of Delegate Burns’ 
courageous and visionary decision only a 
year ago to allow statehood for Alaska to 
precede that for Hawii. By his statesman- 
ship, he made it possible for both Terri- 
tories to achieve statehood, though we are 
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aware of the criticisms and even ridicule that 
he received. 

In that fateful hour when statehood for 
Hawali was assured by allowing Alaska to 
move ahead, he showed the same kind of 
courage and Americanism that he showed in 
the troubled and tragic days after December 
7, 1941. 

In the public hearings on the Hawaiian 
statehood bill this past winter, Republicans 
vied with Democrats to acknowledge the debt 
which all Americans owe to Delegate Burns 
for enabling Hawaii to achieve full-fledged 
statehood. 

The writer who himself was a witness at 
the final hearings before the Senate Interior 
‘and Insular Affairs Subcommittee on Ter- 
ritories recalls with a thrill the bipartisan- 
ship that marks the vitality of our way of life 
when every member of that subcommittee, 
Republicans and Democrats, paid special 
tribute to Delegate Burns for his statesman- 
ship and leadership in the statehood battle. 

Especially remembered are the remarks of 
California’s Senator THomas H. KUCHEL, as- 
sistant Republican leader: “Delegate BuRNs, 
you took the path of a statesman and you 

avoided the path of demagogery. I salute 
you for doing it.” 

Americans of good will join in that tribute. 
And particularly do Americans of Japanese 
ancestry who do not forget. 





Nationalist China Ban Is Condemned by 
AAU 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include a resolution adopted by the 
Amateur Athletic Union of the United 
States on June 19 and 20 at Boulder, 
Colo., together with a news item ap- 
pearing in the Washington Sunday Star 
on June 21, 1959, condemning the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee for its un- 
justified action against Nationalist 
China. This resolution was cabled to 
Mr. Otto Mayer, chancellor of the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee: 
RESOLUTION OF THE AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION 

OF THE UNITED STATES 


Whereas the International Olympic Com- 
mittee at its last meeting in Munich sum- 
marily and without proper reason withdrew 
recognition of Nationalist China and thereby 
excluded it as a participant in the Olympic 
games. 

Whereas at a meeting of the executive and 
foreign relations committees of the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union of the United States of 
America, held at Boulder, Colo., this 19th 
day of June, all facts leading to this ex- 
puision were reviewed and carefully con- 
sidered. 

Be it resolved, That the action of the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee in this re- 
gard be condemned, and that the Amateur 
Athletic Union of the United States of 
America demands that the International 
Olympic-Committee rescind immediately its 
unjustified action against Nationalist 
.China. 
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[From the Washington Sunday Star, June 
21, 1959] 
NATIONALIST CuIna Ban Is CONDEMNED BY 
AAU 


Bovutper, CoLo., June 20.—The executive 
committee of the National Amateur Athletic 
Union today eondemned the International 
Olympic Committee for withdrawing recog- 
nition of Nationalist China. Without the 
recognition, Nationalist China cannot com- 
pete in the Olympic games. 

A resolution, which AAU officials said was 
approved unanimously, demanded that the 
IOc “rescind immediately its unjustified ac- 
tion against Nationalist China.” 

The IOC in a meeting at Munich May 29 
ordered the National Chinese group to with- 
draw. Red China representatives on the IOC 
withdrew August 19, 1958, in a dispute over 
the presence of the Nationalists on the same 
committee. 

MOVE INTERPRETED 

Kellum Johnson, of Dallas, president of 
the AAU, said he interpreted the IOC’s ac- 
tion in Munich as a move to give both 
Chinese groups representation on the com- 
mittee. He said he understood the IOC in- 
tended to invite the Nationalists to reapply 
for admission under another name. (At 
Munich the Nationalists were told they 
would be acceptable as the Formosan 
Olympic Committee). 

The AAU committee’s action was an- 
nounced at a news conference in conjunc- 
tion with the National AAU track and field 
championships here. 

Johnson said the decision was taken after 
Douglas Roby, of Detroit, a member of the 
IOC and the AAU executive committee, had 
reported on the Munich meeting. 

Roby and Jack Garland of Los Angeles, 
also a member of the IOC, voted against the 
expulsion. Avery Brundage of Chicago, pres- 
ident of the IOC, did not vote on the issue 
as presiding officer. There were about 50 
IOC committee members present at Munich 
and it was announced that 28 favored with- 
drawing recognition of Nationalist China. 

The negative vote was not announced. 

Johnson said copies of the resolution were 
being sent to all members of the IOC and to 
the headquarters of all international sports 
federations. 

He said the AAU was hopeful that the IOC 
could take some temporary action that would 
permit the Nationalists to participate in 
next year’s Olympics. 

In reply to a question, Johnson said, “if 
the Reds join the IOC and the other inter- 
national sports federations, and meet those 
requirements, we feel that they would be en- 
titled to participate in the Olympics like 
Hungary and some of the satellite countries.” 





Why Not a Memorial for the Father of 
Our Constitution, President James 
Madison? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 
Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call the attention of the Mem- 


bers of the House of Representatives to 
the following article and editorial which 


June 29 


appeared in the Sunday, June 28, 1959, 
issue of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald: 

Wuy Nor a MEMORIAL FoR MaDIsOoN? 


James Madison, who died 123 years ago to- 
day, is the only American of the highest rank 
in history who is not honored with a memo- 
rial in Waskington or a historical shrine in 
his native State. 

Here in the Capital we have the Washing- 
ton Monument, the Jefferson Memorial, the 
Lincoln Memorial. Surely a place with these 
is deserved by the man who is known in 
history as the father of the Constitution and 
author of the Bill of Rights. 

Henry Clay, leader of Congress during the 
presidency of Madison, called him the great- 
est American statesman after Washington. 
It is strange indeed that at a time when the 
stability of American institutions and the 
precious rights of citizens are geared to Madi- 
son’s work in the building and perfecting of 
the Constitution, there should be no visible 
mark of respect to his memory. 

Political admirers build a carillon tower 
for a Senator whose place in history is still 
in doubt. We should erect a memorial to 
Madison not because he needs it but be- 
cause we do. 

This is a project in which all who believe 
in our form and principles of government 
can join with equal heartiness. Conserva- 
tives and liberals alike benefit from the sound 
political structure Madison took the lead in 
building, and from the constitutional guar- 
antees of civil rights and liberties which he 
sponsored. 

Place his words on the wall of a national 
memorial and there will be the text for a 
hundred thousand high-school essays in what 
he said to fellow Members of Congress who 
were assailing an unpopular political mi- 
nority: 

“If we advert to the nature of republican 
government, we shall find that the censorial 
power is in the people over the government, 
and not in the government over the people.” 

It is more or less by the chance of long- 
continued private ownership and tenure that 
the beautiful Madison estate, Montpelier, in 
Orange County, Va., has not the status of a 
Mount Vernon or a Monticello. In the full- 
ness of time, with public spirit and goodwill, 
that may come about. Buta national memo- 
rial in Washington depends on nothing but 
the will to create it. 

Madison was an unassuming man of sim- 
ple tastes. Might not that fact solve the 
current problem of what to do with the col- 
umns lately removed from the Capitol? 
They could be made a Madison memorial of 
surpassing beauty, harmoniously placed in 
relation to the Washington, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln memorials. Standing as a symbol 
enduring nationhood, they would link 
present to the past as they are linked in law 
and history by the work of Madison. 

This suggestion was being put into words 
when I opened a book obtained for an unre- 
lated purpose—the “Memoirs, Official and 
Personal,” of Thomas L. McKenney, pub- 
lished in 1846. It proved to be dedicated to 
Mrs. James Madison and the dedicatory 
words almost foreshadow what is here pro- 
posed: 

“Madam: There is such a thing as the 
memory of the heart. * * * Mine for your 
illustrious husband can never die. I delight 
in the contemplation of his purity—his 
patriotism—his statesmanship. * * * Your 
fame, madam, is so delicately and beauti- 
fully mingled with his, as to become identi- 
fied with it. * * * If his is the column that 
sustains the Capitol, yours is the cap that 
ornaments it.” 

IrvING BRANT. 

WASHINGTON. 
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(Mr. Brant is completing the final volumes 
of a definitive biography of James Madison.) 


NEGLECTED FATHER 


We second with pleasure a suggestion by 
Irving Brant that the country ought to me- 
morialize in an appropriate way the fourth 
President of the United States, James Madi- 
son. In his letter elsewhere on this page, 
Mr. Brant notes that Madison is the only 
American of the highest rank who is not 
honored either by a memorial in Washington 
or a shrine in his native State. It is a ca- 
price of history that this should be so, but 
happily a particularly fitting remedy is pos- 
sible. Of all the proposals for using the dis- 
carded 24 columns from the Capitol’s east 
front, none seems to us more immediately 
appealing than the suggestion Mr. Brant 
makes for-using these reli¢s to compose & 
Madison memorial situated harmoniously 
with the existing memorials to Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln. 

James Madison’s claim to high honor from 
his countrymen seems beyond debate. Ina 
famous phrase, Gladstone once described the 
Constitution as “the most wonderful work 
ever struck off at a given time by the brain 
and purpose of man.” No one was more per- 
sonally responsible for the Constitution’s 
final form than Madison, who served bril- 
liantly as a mediator at the Philadelphia 
Convention and who defended it with per- 
suasive logic as an author of the “Federalist 
Papers.” Madison crowned his achievement 
by drawing up the Bill of Rights embodied 
in the first 10 amendments. 

The Constitution has long since proven its 
worth as a marvelously flexible instrument 
of government; indeed, it is the oldest of its 
kind in the world. Surely it is worth con- 
sidering ways to pay appropriate tribute to 
the man known as the father of the Consti-( 
tution. Even if the proposed memorial 
should prove not feasible, wouldn’t it be fit- 
ting to consider taking steps to make Mont- 
pelier, Madison’s home in Orange, Va., a pub- 
lic shrine comparable to Monticello and 
Mount Vernon? We invite our readers to 
comment on Mr. Brant’s thoughtful letter. 





Unemployment Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a communication from the 
members of the Illinois General Assem- 
bly, enclosing a copy of Senate Resolu- 
tion 19, adopted in the 71st General As- 
sembly of the State of Illinois, relative 
to unemployment compensation, which 
would compel the various States to dras- 
tically amend their laws to conform with 
Federal standards. 

I am, by request, presenting this reso- 
lution, which follows herewith: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 19 

Resolved by the Senate of the 71st Gene 
eral Assembly— 

Whereas there is legislation pending in 
the Congress of the United States, relating 
to unemployment compensation, which 
would compel the various States to dras- 
tically amend their unemployment compen- 
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sation laws to conform with Federal stand- 
ards; and 
Whereas Tllinois is firmly dedicated to the 
beliefs that the individual States are best 
qualified to determine the provisions of their 
unemployment compensation statutes based 
upon the economic conditions of the States 
and the needs of their citizens; and 
Whereas the Tllinois General Assembly, 
over the years, has made amendments té the 
Illinois Unemployment Compensation Act 
through mutual agreement of a tripartite 
board which has provided for equitable 
treatment of employees and employers and 
the general assembly is now in session con- 
sidering further improvements in its unem- 
ployment compensation program; and 
Whereas the Illinois General Assembly re- 
cently enacted legislation to pay extended 
benefits independently of Federal action and 
without the use of Federal funds:: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Illinois State Senate, That 
it opposes Federal legislation which would 
compel the various States to provide mini- 
mum unemployment compensation stand- 
ards in conformity with Federal laws, thus 
depriving the Illinois General Assembly of 
its rightful authority and responsibility in 
such matters; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent by the secretary of state to the Presi- 
dent of the United States; Secretary of 
Labor of the United States; Senate minority 
leader, EvereTT McKInLey DirKsEN; Sena- 
tor Paut H. Dovcias, and all Members of 
the U.S. House of Representatives from 
Tilinois. 
Adopted by the senate, March 25, 1959. 
JOHN WM. CHAPMAN, 
President oj the Senate. 
Epwarp E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 





The Administration’s Ultimatum on 
Highway Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29,1959 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, on June 
12 of this year I sent a letter to Mr. 
Bertram Tallamy, Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator, informing him of the ur- 
gency in apportioning regluar Federal 
aid funds for State highway programs. 

I also informed him that Minnesota 
has obligated all of the 1960 ABC funds 
and is depending on the regular appor- 
tionment of 1961 ABC funds at a very 
early date in order to continue Minne- 
sota’s regular Federal Aid highway con- 
struction program. 

Just how important ABC funds are to 
the State of Minnesota’s highway con- 
struction program can be shown by the 
following letter: 

Re Federal highway financing. 
Hon, Joszpu E. Kartu 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Karrn: The apportionment of 
Federal aid for highways is a matter of vital 
concern to the State of Minnesota, partic- 
ularly for the so-called ABC categories, 
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which apply to construction on the primary, 
secondary, and urban systems. Our unobli- 
gated balances in these particular funds are 
practically exhausted. 

Provided that Federal aid for the fiscal 
year 1961 had been apportioned in time, 
Minnesota would proceed with construction 
on the basis. of the following schedule of 
lettings: 


Federal aid required 


Letting date | Total cost 
Primary 


Second- | Urban 
ary 








Total_..| 19,860,000) 7, 850, 000; Tara 880, 000 





Since apportionent of Federal aid for the 
fiscal year 1961 has not been made, it will 
be necessary for the Minnesota Department 
of Highways to eliminate all projects on the 
primary system, amounting to $7,200,000 
from our letting schedule for July 24, 1959. 

We wish to emphasize that delay and post- 
ponement of projects included in the above 
schedule, is bound to have serious adverse 
effects on the State’s economy. Your active 
support in expediting legislation pertaining 
to Federal highway aids, will be important to 
our State in providing employment, before 
the construction season comes to an end. 

Yours very truly, 
Prank D. Marzire.tt, 
Deputy Commissioner of Highways. 


Mr. Speaker, on June 18, I received 
a reply to my letter to Mr. Tallamy from 
Mr. Ellis L. Armstrong, Commissioner of 
Public Roads. I was, frankly, shocked 
that a responsible public official should 
write such a letter. Because of the seri- 
ousness of the implications of this letter, 
I am including it here for every Member 
of Congress to read: 

Hon. Josepn E. Kartu, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Kartu: I have received your let- 
ter of June 12, addressed to Mr. B. D. Tallamy, 
relative to Minnesota’s need for any early 
apportionment of the ABC funds authorized 
for the fiscal year 1961. These funds are re- 
quired to be apportioned on or before Jan- 
uary 1, 1960, and the apportionment will be 
made as far in advance of this date as is 
practicable in the light of congressional ac- 
tion needed to provide additional revenues 
in the Highway Trust Fund. 

The ABC funds have first call on the rev- 
enues available in the Highway Trust Fund, 
and the ABC funds authorized for the fiscal 
year 1961 will be apportioned in full. It is 
not expected the apportionment will be made, 
however, until after the Congress has taken 
action on the President’s recommendation 
in the 1960 Budget Document for a temporary 
increase in motor fuel taxes from 3 cents to 
4% cents per gallon during the fiscal years 
1960 through 1964. The need for additional 
revenue in the Highway Trust Fund at this 
time is explained in the enclosed statement 
entitled “Financing the Federal-Aid Highway 
Program.” 

We appreciate your concern in this mat~ 
ter, and you may be sure that the ABC funds 
will be apportioned to the States at the 
earliest possible date consistent with the en- 
actment of legislation to provide revenues 
needed in the Highway Trust Fund. 
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Please advise if I can be of further as- 
sistance to you on Federal-aid highway mat- 
ters. 

Sincerely yours, 
Elis L. ARMSTRONG, 
Commissioner of Public Roads, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


This Congress has already authorized 
the funds to make the ABC payments. 
The Bureau of Public Roads knows that 
ABC funds have been apportioned. They 
admit that it is important that these 
funds be apportioned at an early date so 
as not to jeopardize State highway 
building programs. . 

Last Friday, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means said: 

In effect, the President is giving the Con- 
gress an ultimatum that we either agree to 
handle the financing of the highway building 
program as he recommends or he will con- 
siderably reduce and ultimately stop the 
construction of the Interstate System. 

It is my considered judgment that if such 
a result is made to flow from a decision of 
this Congress not to levy increased taxes on 
the American people, the responsibility for 
termination of the highway program must 
rest directly on the President and his ad- 
ministration because of his insistence that a 
solution can be found only by increasing the 
gasoline tax. There are alternative ap- 
proaches to the handling of the immediate 
problems relative to the Highway Trust Fund 
which are preferable to an increase of 114 
cents in the Federal gasoline tax at this 
time. The President and the administration 
have evidently taken a position that if 
things are not done precisely their way, they 
will terminate the whole program. If the 
program is terminated under these circum- 
stances the responsibility is on the President. 


If, as the Commissioner of Public 
Road's letter implies, ABC Federal- 
aid highway funds are not being appor- 
tioned on the basis of pressuring the 
Congress to accept the administration’s 
proposal for financing the Interstate 
Highway program, I personally believe 
it is the ultimate of irresponsibility in 
government. 

The following telegram I received on 
last Friday clearly indicates, I believe, 
just how the people of Minnesota feel 
about an increase in Federal gasoline 
taxes: 

Representative JosepH Kartu, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urgently request you to give earnest 
consideration to vote for the elimination of 
the 10-percent travel excise tax and to kill 
any boost in the Federal gasoline tax. 

A poll conducted among our 136,000 AAA 
families in Minnesota early this year showed 
they are overwhelming opposed to further 
increases in the Federal gasoline tax. This 
area of taxation belongs to the State for 
their own desperate highway needs. The 10 
percent on passenger travel and telephone 
communication should receive your per- 
sonal disapproval. 

It doesn’t make sense to allow diversion 
from the highway trust fund for other uses 
and at the same time increase the highways 
users taxes for highway purposes to make 
up for the diversion losses. 

We would appreciate your letting us know 
your attitude in these matters. 

MINNESOTA STATE* AUTOMOBILE 
ASSOCIATION, . 
E. Ray Cory, President. 
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The Federal-Aid Highway Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of a communication from the 
members of the 7lst General Assembly 
of the State of Illinois, enclosing a copy 
of Senate Resolution 57, adopted in the 
71st. session, relative to the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956, to provide for the 
early completion of the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways, to 
meet the needs of local and interstate 
commerce, the national and civil de- 
fense. It is in the national interest to 
provide for the early completion of these 
interstate and defense highways. This 
program has, by the Congress, commit- 
ted the Federal Government to a pro- 
gram of constructing the national sys- 
tem and also sets forth, by authorized 
appropriations, for 13 years in the 1956 
act, making subsequent appropriations 
therefor. The State of illinois has pro- 
ceeded, at a great expense, to enlarge 
their facilities to accomplish this task 
within the time limit set by Congress, 
and the State of Illinois has been joined 
in this effort by components of the high- 
way construction industry, consisting of 
labor, contractors, material producers, 
and equipment manufacturers. After 3 
years of intense effort, the State and the 
many components of the highway in- 
dustry have reached a point where the 
program is being executed expeditiously 
and economically, and have carried out 
the provisions to the letter. It has come 
to the attention of the Illinois State Sen- 
ate that no provision has been enacted 
by Congress for financing the apportion- 
ment of Federal interstate funds, au- 
thorized for the fiscal year of 1961. 

At this late date, the State of Illinois 
only has 2 months in which to award 
contracts for interstate construction, 
otherwise the program necessitates sus- 
pension after September 1959. It will 
have a terrific economic impact and 
create disastrous results to the compo- 
nents of the highway construction in- 
dustry, consisting of labor, contrac- 
tors, material producers, and equipment 
manufacturers, who have enlarged their 
facilities to accomplish this program. 
It will cause widespread unemployment. 

We beg that this interruption be cured 
by proper legislation thereon. 

I am in full accord with this resolu- 
tion, which follows herewith: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 57 

Whereas it was declared by the Congress 
in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, to 
be essential in the national interest to pro- 
vide for the early completion of the National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways, 
to meet the needs of local and interstate 
commerce, the national and the civil defense; 
and 

Whereas the Congress has committed the 
Federal Government to the program of com- 
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pleting the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways by setting forth the 
authorizations for appropriations for a 138- 
year period in the 1956 act and making 
subsequent appropriations therefor; and - 

Whereas the State of Illinois, along with 
the components of the highway construction 
industry, consisting of labor, contractors, 
material producers, and equipment manu- 
facturers, have at great expense enlarged 
their facilities to accomplish the task within 
the time limit set by Congress; and 

Whereas after 3 years of intense effort the 
State and the many components of the high- 
way construction industry have reached a 
point where the program is being executed 
expeditiously and economically; and 

Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the Senate of the 7lst General Assembly of 
the State of Illinois that no provision has 
been enacted by Congress for financing the 
apportionment of Federal interstate funds 
authorized for fiscal -year 1961; and 

Whereas if no apportionment of Federal 
interstate funds for the fiscal year 1961 is 
made within the next 2 months the award 
of contracts for interstate construction in 
Illinois will be suspended after September 14, 
1959; and 

Whereas the economic impact of the sus- 
pension of contract awards will be disastrous 
to the components of the highway construc- 
tion industry consisting of labor, contractors, 
material producers, and equipment manu- 
facturers, who have enlarged their facilities 
to accomplish the program; and 

Whereas the interruption of the program 
will result in delaying the completion of this 
vitally necessary System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways, and will also result in 
widespread unemployment: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the 71st General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois, That the 
86th Congress of the United States be re- 
spectfully requested and urged to take the 
steps necessary to insure the continuation 
of the program for constructing the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways without interruption and without 
stretchout; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state is 
directed to send a copy of this preamble and 
resolution to each of the Members from IIli- 
nois in the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in Congress of the United States. 

Adopted by the senate, June 24, 1959. 

ARTHUR J. BIDWILL, 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 
Epwarp E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


South Dakota Science Essay Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, in 
order to stimulate thinking on the role 
of science in our atomic age a contest 
was recently sponsored by the North- 
western Public Service Co. in their South 
Dakota service area for junior-senior 
high school students. The first place 
winner was Miss Mary Gugin, of Web- 
ster, S. Dak. Second and third places 
went to Robert Pavelis, of- Geddes, S. 
Dak.,. and Eva Kenton, of DeSmet, 8. 
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Dak. The effort these young people dis- 
played and the high quality of their 
thought is a satisfaction to all of us 
from South Dakota. They are to be con- 
gratulated as is the Northwestern Public 
Service Co. for sponsoring the contest. 
Under unanimous consent, I include Miss 
Gugin’s essay in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorRD: 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SCIENCE IN OuR MODERN 
WorRLpD 


The words science and modern world call 
to mind a very timely topic. Just what is 
science? What is our modern world? How 
are the two related? 

Basically our world of today consists of 
three things: Man, the mind of man, and 
the creations of man’s mind, In the past, 
man seemed to have complete control over 
his mind and the products of his mind, but 
as time has elapsed, the mind of man and 
its creations have gradually gained control 
of life resulting in our very complex and 
fast-moving world. Fundamentally this 
knowledge of man and its application is the 
knowledge and application of science. Our 
modern world, then, is the struggle between 
man and-science. -If there is a victor in the 
battle, our world will be destroyed, but if 
the two join hands in compromise, our world 
will be peaceful and prosperous. 

The material comforts we Americans enjoy 
today, our physical well being, our protec- 
tion, and our sense of security are all results 
of scientific research and application. These 
things are vital to our existence, and rightly 
so, but life is much more than material 
things. It is composed of human relation- 
ships, and only if we can enjoy the com- 
panionship of others the world over, and can 
be secure and peaceful with each other in 
our relationships, can human life be lived 
as it was planned to be lived by God, Him- 
self. 

The key for the development of these 
strong relationships among the men of na- 
tions lies in the grasp of science. This key 
can be used to unlock the door of better 
world relations or it can be used to unlock 
the door to world destruction. 

The atom is but one example of the power 
of science. By the application of its fission, 
men of science have laid a tool before the 
feet of men that is capable of destroying 
thousands and millions of human lives and 
one that has already destroyed hundreds of 
lives. Since the first use of this atomic 
bomb, millions of dollars have been spent 
in developing more deadly weapons to pro- 
tect the nations of the world and their in- 
terests. I will agree that it is very im- 
portant to provide for the defense of per- 
sons and their rights, but has this reasearch 
become a mad race between nations for 
power? 

On the other hand, the atom is capable of 
furthering the advancement of backward 
nations and developing strong nations to a 
higher degree. Many countries lack natural 
resources and are unable to compete with the 


United States atomic power is vital to our 
future for our fuel resources are diminishing. 
Thus the task of science is more than pro- 
viding for defense, and the vastness of this 
task is the importance of science in our 
modern world. 

Science must not rule the world and the 
lust of men for power must not rule the 
world, but together man and science and 
God must have dominion over all for man 
cannot live by bread alone nor can he live 
by science alone, but_he must also live with 
the power and understanding of and 
with the fellowship and understanding of 
fellow humans, 
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In our modern world peace and good will 
are the highest callings of man and science, 
and the task of development in science for 
peaceful purposes is the important role of 
science now and in the future. 





Shouse Backs Nixon—Says Labor 


Dominates Democrats 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an article which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
for June 11, 1959. 

It will be noted that one of the most 
distinguished Democrat leaders of re- 
cent years, Mr. Jouett Shouse, has taken 
a public stand in support of Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon for the Presidency in 1960. 
The reasons cited by Mr. Shouse for his 
decision are of particular interest. He 
points to the obvious fact that certain 
leaders of organized labor have achieved 
almost unlimited power within the ranks 
of the Democrat Party. 

To be effective and to serve the best 
interests of those it represents, a politi- 
cal party must resist domination by any 
one special interest group. As thinking 
Democrats are coming to realize, their 
party virtually has become the instru- 
ment by which organized labor seeks tu 
attain its political ends. 

Mr. Shouse and many others view the 
situation with a mounting degree of 
alarm, and rightfully so. The obliga- 
tion devolving upon the Republican 
Party is clear. Not only must it offer 
the electorate a positive alternative to 
the radical tendencies of the opposition, 
but it must also continue to take the 
lead in the fight for effective labor union 
reform legislation. I am confident of 
the support that our party will receive 
from the American people—both Re- 
publicans and perceptive Democrats 
alike—in these endeavors. 

The article reporting on the views ex- 
pressed by Mr. Shouse follows: 

SHovuse Backs Nrxon—Sayrs LaBor DOMINATES 
DEMOCRATS 
Jouett Shouse charged today that “the old 
tic Party has been stolen and ab- 
sorbed by the labor forces’”’ and said he would 
support Vice President Nixon for the Presi- 
dency next year. 

Mr. Shouse, once a power in Democratic 
circles, was chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee from 1928 to 1932. He 
later broke with the Democrats and was a 
supporter of President Eisenhower. 

In announ his support of Mr. Nixon 
well in advance of the 1960 presidential con- 
vention, Mr. Shouse called on the Vice Presi- 
dent and the Republican Party to make labor 
reforms the major issue in the next cam- 


SAYS GOP CAN WIN 

“If the Republican Party, and particularly 
the nominee in 1960, have the 
courage to make a real and lasting issue of 
this situation,” Mr. Shouse said, “the Re- 
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publican Party can win; otherwise its possible 
victory is doubtful.” 

Mr. Shouse expressed his views in a letter 
to Carl L. Shipley, chairman of the Republi- 
can State Committee for the District of Co- 
lumbia. The letter was forwarded to the Vice 
President. 

He wrote that he was strongly in favor of 
Mr. Nrxon’s being nominated as the Republi- 
can candidate for President, and added: 

“To that end I have exerted and shall con- 
tine to exert such influence as may be pos- 
sible. My principal hope of any valuable 
contribution in this connection will lie in 
the attempt, in case of Mr. Nrxon’s nom- 
ination, to persuade Democrats of the more 
thoughtful stripe to vote for him.” 

Mr. Shouse, who said he was not opposed 
to organized labor and had been its defender 
all his life, said Senate hearings had re- 
vealed the brutal, abused, and unauthor- 
ized power exercised by some union leaders. 

“They have indicated,” Mr. Shouse wrote, 
“a helplessness and a listlessness on the 
part of the Federal Government to deal 
promptly and properly with a situation 
which is a disgrace to our country.” 

SAYS LABOR CRACKS WHIP 

Mr. Shouse said the Democratic Party no 
longer Can call its soul its own and added: 

“It is owned in its entirety. Walter Reu- 
ther et al., crack the whip and make the 
self-designated leaders of the party respond. 
We cannot have two labor parties in this 
country. Unless the Republican Party has 
the courage to take a firm stand and the 
determination to continue that stand, we 
Shall see inevitably an increased control of 
the Government by labor under the usurped 
name of the once proud Democratic Party.” 





Matthew Wysocki, Plains, Pa., Young- 
ster, New U.S. Marble Champ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to announce that the 
newly crowned national marbles cham- 
pion is a 13-year-old constitutent of 
mine, Matthew Wysocki, of Plains, a 
community adjacent to Wilkes-Barre. 


To be first in a communitywide, re- 
gional or State competition ts certainly 
@ proud distinction, but to come out the 
very best in national competition is, in- 
deed, an occasion for great rejoicing 
and calls for proper recognition in the 
annals of the Congress. 

There is a moral and lesson to be 
learned from this youngster’s great ac- 
complishment. As the Wilkes-Barre 
Times Leader noted in a lead editorial 
in its edition of Saturday, June 27, 1959, 
this year was Matthew’s third try for 
national honors and even in last week’s 
competition held at Asbury Park, N.J., 
he had to come from behind to win the 
coveted national championship. A mark 
of a true champion, indeed. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I wish to take 
this occasion to warmly congratulate 
the new national champion for his spirit, 
determination, and perseverence and 
wish him such success in the endeavors 
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which which he will undertake in the 
years that are ahead. 

The indicated editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader follows un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD: 

U.S. MarRBLe CHAMP: PLAINS Boy PERSEVERES 
AND WINS 

It is a privilege for the Times-Leader, the 
Evening News to salute Matthew Wysocki, of 
Piains Township, for winning the national 
marbles championship at Asbury Park, NWW., 
yesterday. This newspaper was his sponsor 
in the competition. 

Not many youngstefs have had the distinc- 
tion of being a national champ at the age 
of 13. To be the national marbles champ 
at that age or any age is not easy, for the 
competition is keen and interest high. 

Matthew Wysocki had what it takes. In 
the first place, it was his third bid for the 
title. Not the least discouraged by the set- 
backs he received in the past 2 years, he 
went to the seashore, full of determination 
and confidence. This time, he was not going 
to be denied, 

He battled his way to the finals yester- 
day, only to lose the first two games, any- 
thing but an auspicious start in the final 
round. Like all true champions, he showed 
he had what it takes when he came through 
then with seven consecutive victories to win. 
When the chips were down, he did not de- 
spair, but rose to the challenge. That is the 
stuff of which champs are made. 

By winning in this fashion, Matthew 
Wysocki taught adults as well as adolescents 
a lesson by his stimulating example. And 
we might include the community which 
could use more of the spirit of the Plains 
lad at this crucial period in its existence. 

A national marbles champion today. Who 
knows what Matthew Wysocki will be tomor- 
row. We have high hopes for his future, if 
he will continue to display the same per- 
severance and fortitude in the years im- 
mediately ahead. 


New Homes With Polluted Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope the experiences of three 
of my constituent families who live in 
beautiful modern homes near Denver, 
but have to put up with polluted, smelly 
water or buy or carry in fresh water, will 
impress those who think local commun- 
ities can handle all their sewage prob- 
lems without Federal assistance. 

We are indebted to the Rocky Moun- 
tain News for its series on water pollu- 
tion. I ask that the Appendix to the 
Recorp recite the fourth article by Bill 
Miller, discussing conditions in the 
Baker eWater and Sanitation District: 
Tuey Like THER Homes—Bur THEY Hate 

THE WATER 
(By Bill Miller) 
“I thought that I would never say, 
I wish that winter was here to stay. 
But in the cold, cold days gone by, 
We had such good water when we were dry. 
Here in Perl-Mack we thought relief had 
come at last, 

But, we were wrong, alas, alas, 
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Now that spring has finally sprung, 

I guess the well water is done. 

Again the smell of fish comes through, 

When we draw up a glass or two. 

I don’t drink much coffee strong and black, 

I just like pure water, straight from the 
tap, 

Denver, Denver, hear our plea, 

When you draw that water line that is to 
be, 

Don’t pass us in Perl-Mack by, 

For with Clear Creek, we will stay so dry, 

Please, please, hear our cry 

Por water, pure clear water.” 


These lines may not be great poetry, but 
they express the feelings of Mrs. Ruby Yedo, 
of 7000 Zuni Street. 

Mrs. Yedo and her husband 
fitter with Grinnell Co. of Denver, are 
owners of 1 of the 2,500-plus homes that 
make up the unincorporated Adams County 
area of Perl-Mack. 

They like their home. 
water. 

Their sentiments are shared 
of other families in the area. 

GIVE UP WATER 

The Yedos, unlike many other families, 
have given up and are drinking the tap- 
water supplied by the Baker Water and 
Sanitation District. 

“Since they put the wells in, it isn’t too 
bad,” Yedo said. “It’s not good. But you 
can get used to anything.” 

Mr. and Mrs. William Robinson of 7089 
Masey Street, however, still refuse to drink 
the tapwater. 

“IT don’t even bathe the children in it,” 
Mrs. Robinson said, “until I add a goodly 
amount of bubble bath. Sometimes the 
water is dirtier than the kids.” 

Her husband is president of Denver Pre- 
Forming Co., a firm that makes paper milk 
cartons, 


Joe, a pipe- 


But they hate the 


by hundreds 


PROBLEM SIMPLIFIED 


“That simplifies our problem,” Mrs. Rob- 
inson said. “Bill just fills up several car- 
tons with Denver water before he leaves the 
plant each night. It’s not convenient, but 
I refuse to drink this water and I certainly 
won’t allow the kids to touch it.” 

Why? 

“Because we all got sick last summer,” 
she answered. “Not once but several times. 
The kids got diarrhea sometimes as often as 
two or three times a week. Some say the 
water is O. K. now, but I'll bet it won't be 
this summer. 

“In any event, we simply refuse to risk our 
health or the health of the kids.” 

The kids are Ricky, 7; Cindy, 3%; 
Rip, 2. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Dansky of 7935 Cyd 
Drive, have adopted much the same atti- 
tude. 

“We and our children experienced sev- 
eral illnesses last summer,” Mrs. Dansky 
said. “We stopped drinking the water. We 
have been O. K. since.” 

EXPENSIVE SOLUTION 


They found a rather expensive solution 
to their drinking water problem. Each week 
Mrs. Dansky drives to downtown Denver and 
purchases three cases of distilled water from 
a private company. 

“Tt costs us 90 cents a case plus deposits 
on the bottles,” Mrs. Dansky said. “Of 
course, there is gas and oil and wear on the 
car. But we think it’s worth it. 

“The only time we really get sore is when 
we receive our monthly water bill from 
Baker. 
sive irrigation and bath water—that’s about 
all we use it for.” 

Dansky, @ Denver attorney, and his wife, 
have been active, as have the Robinsons 
and Yedos, in community affairs since join- 
ing the community. 


and 


And that amounts to pretty expen-- 
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These three families are not unique in 
Perl-Mack. Many hundreds of others have 
the same problems. Many of them spent 
hundreds of dollars purchasing and install- 
ing various devices in an effort to purify 
their drinking water. 

Their stories graphically illustrate the 
need for cooperation in cleaning up Clear 
Creek, a major source of water for thousands 
of families. 

DISTRICT TRYING 

The Baker District, which supplies most 
Perl-Mack families with water, is attempting 
to solve the problem. 

But the district draws its water—water 
that is contaminated by sewage dumped 
into it by ustream users from Clear 
Creek. 

The district is supplementing its water 
supply by digging wells, 600 to 800 feet deep. 
At a recent board meeting, the district ac- 
cepted a bid for two additional wells. 

The digging of wells, constructing pump- 
houses, etc., is an expensive business. 

In April, the Baker District called a meet- 
ing of all Clear Creek water users in an at- 
tempt to solve the pollution problem. 

State health department representatives 
were present. 

AGREEMENT 

They agreed the stream should be cleaned 
up. But, they stressed, Baker District has 
the responsibility of providing “only safe 
and palatable water to your,people.” 

Among the several recommendations the 
State made to Baker were these: Obtain 
more ground water; obtain more finished 
water from Denver; obtain better quality 
raw water; improve treatment at the present 
plant. : 

The district is obtaining more ground 
water by digging wells; it has, time after 
time, begged Denver for “finished water” 
but has been turned down because it is, 
for the most part, outside the Blue Line, 
and is trying to obtain better quality raw 
water. 

The district also is trying to improve its 
treatment processes at its plant. But it’s a 
difficult job to treat water that is sometimes 
100 percent sewage. 

While even one family, in Perl-Mack or 
elsewhere, has to drink this type of water, 
the Metropolitan Denver area can be sure of 
one thing: 

It is not doing an adequate job of collect- 
ing, treating, and disposing of sewage. 

Because sewage and its disposal has a 
direct bearing on someone's drinking water. 

And that someone usually lives down- 
stream, 


An Author Looks at His Bill—The White 
House Conference on Aging Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29,1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
address which I delivered at the Third 
New England Conference on the Aging, 
a of Rhode Island, June 16, 
AN AvuTHOR Looks aT His BILL—THE WHITE 

House CONFERENCE ON AGING ACT 

Ladies and gentlemen of New England, 
you all know that the older population of 
the country and particularly that of New 
England is growing rapidly. Life expectancy 
is Being extended far beyond the expecta- 
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tions of the scientists of even a generation 
ago. I wish I could stand before you and 
say that the years we have added to life are 
satisfying years to all. Unfortunately, I 
cannot. 

Fronr my position in the Congress I have 
been able to support and expedite a good 
deal of legislation which has helped to tm- 
prove the health, welfare, income, and hous- 
ing of our older people. We have accom- 
plished a great deal over the past 10, 15, 20 
years. Yet, we have a long way to go. 

In spite of our social security and pen- 
sion programs, it is reported that fully half 
of our older people do not have enough in- 
come to live at a minimum level of health 
and decency. We are making great strides in 
medical research. Yet, three-fourths of our 
older people are suffering from one and often 
two or more long-term illnesses or disabling 
conditions and that many of them are in 
desperate need of medical care. Poor health 
accounts for more than half of all retire- 
ment from work. 

In the matter of housing, the circum- 


stances are almost as tragic as those I have - 


just mentioned. A few years ago our Rhode 
Island Commission on Aging made a survey 
of the situation of older people. One-third 
of them have no central heating in their 
homes. And more than one-fourth are liv- 
ing in homes that are either dilapidated or 
without elementary sanitary facilities. 

My friends, I know that many of our older 
people are here today. They could speak 
much more eloquently than I of the condi- 
tions under which they are trying to get 
along. 

I say to all of you that we must do better. 
We know that much of the deprivation and 
illness among our older people today is ,un- 
necessary. We Know that thousands who are 
vegetating in mental hospitals, infirmaries, 
and nursing homes could be living in the 
community if medical care and rehabilita- 
tion were available to them. In Rhode Is- 
land, in Massachusetts, and in Connecticut 
thgye are public housing programs for older 
people who are setting models for the whole 
country. 

We can provide a better life for older 
people. Our economy is growing even more 
rapidly than the older population. Auto- 
mation is giving us more and more goods and 
services and higher incomes with less and 
less expenditure of effort. It is said that the 
standard of living for the whole population 
will be increased by a half during the next 
10 or 15 years. We must learn How to share 
this increase with those who have retired; 
they are our neighbors, our friends, indeed, 
many of them are our relatives. They helped 
to produce this growing wealth; surely they 
are entitled to share in it. 

Ladies and gentlemen, a year and a half 
ago, I decided that what we need is action. 
In many places around the country, States 
and communities have been taking hold of 
this matter and are improving the conditions 
of living for their older people. There are 
many examples of fine programs in our New 
England States. Most of what is being done 
is excellent. The trouble is that there is 
not enough of it; that, it is moving too 
slowly. I am very much afraid that our ef- 
forts are not increasing as rapidly as the 
older population itself. 

I believe that more people in our com- 
munities need to know about the problems of 
aging. More people need to become con- 
cerned; More need to be convinced that we 
must act and act now. : 

This is the reason, these are some of the 
circumstances, that led me to introduce a 
bill for a White House Conference on Aging. 
It seemed to me that if we could stimulate a 
-nationwide, grassroots recognition of the 
problems and the need we might get the 
whole country moving. 
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Apparently there were others who thought 
so, too. I received a good many letters from 
all parts of the country and many other 
members of the Congress, received letters 
urging that we pass the bill. And I am 
happy to say that we did pass it during the 
closing weeks of the session last summer. 

Since its passage, the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging Act has attracted much at- 
tention and favorable comment. It is widely 
regarded as a clear reflection of the convic- 
tion of the Congress of the pressing need 
for broad-scale, stepped-up action on behalf 
of our mounting population of middle-aged 
and older citizens. 

Included in the act is a broad statement 
of the purposes of the White House confer- 
ence. The act stares that it is “the policy 
of the Congress that the Federal Government 
shall work jointly with the States and their 
citizens to develop recommendations and 
plans for action * * * which will serve the 
purposes of— 

“(1) Assuring middle-aged and older per- 
sons equal opportunity with others to en- 
gage in gainful employment which they are 
capable of performing, gaining for our econ- 
omy the benefits of their skills, experience, 
and productive capacities; and 

“(2) Enabling retired persons to enjoy in- 
come sufficient for health and for participa- 
tion in family and community life as self- 
respecting citizens; and 

“(3) Providing housing suited to the 
needs of older persons and at prices they can 
afford to pay; and 

(4) Assisting middle-aged and older per- 
sons to make the preparation, develop skills 
and interests, and find social contacts which 
will make the gift of added years of life a 
period of reward and satisfaction and avoid 
unnecessary social costs of premature de- 
terioration and disability; and 

“(5) Stepping up research designed to re- 
lieve old age of its burdens of sickness, men- 
tal breakdown, and social ostracism.” 

These are the objectives of the White 
House Conference on Aging Act. I hope very 
much that we shall begin to achieve them 
while they can still be meaningful: to the 
present generation of older citizens. 

Now, let me tell you something about how 
this legislation is being put into effect, about 
how we expect to get results. The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
its predecessor the Federal Security Agency, 
has had a wealth of experience in this field 
of the aging population. Therefore, respon- 
sibility for organizing and conducting this 
Conference was assigned to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. He is being 
aided by a national advisory committee 
composed of recognized leaders in geron- 
tology and in the fields of economics, educa- 
tion, health, housing, recreation, religion, 
and welfare, and distinguished citizens in 
public life. These individuals on the Ad- 
visory Committee have a vitally important 
role to play in relation to the Conference, 
and I understand that Mr. Fitch, staff di- 
rector of the Conference, will be telling you 
more about the Committee and its first 
meeting last week. “You will be interested 
to know that the average age of the Ad- 
visory Committee members is close to 60, 
with a number being well into the eighties. 


I certainly hope that older people, with their = 


wisdom and personal concern, will be closely 
involved in all the State and local activities 
in relation to the White House Conference. 
I think you may wish to know, too, that 11 
of the members of this Advisory Committee 
represent our New England States. 

My colleagues and I in the Congress were 
convinced that the aims and objectives of 
the White House Conference Act could not 
be achieved merely by having a big meeting 
in Washington in January 1961. States and 
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communities have a most significant part 
in this total national effort, and the legisla- 
tion provides for-their participation. 

The act authorized grants of from $5,000 
to $15,000 per State to carry out their re- 
sponsibilities, which include the conduct 
of one or more statewide conferences prior 
to 1961 and the development of facts and 
recommendations about their older people, 
which are to be reported to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Funds not 
used for these purposes may be allocated to 
help pay for the expenses of the State’s dele- 
gation to the White House Conference itself. 
These funds are available now and several 
States have already asked for their share. 

It is obvious that States cannot hope to do 
an effective job of preparing fer this con- 
ference without the maximum possible in- 
volvement, of individuals and organizations, 
governmental and voluntary, at the local 
and State levels. 

During my years in Congress I have had a 
part in the enactment of many pieces of 
legislation. Some of them have not always 
lived up to our expectations, and with oth- 
ers the results have been a long time be- 
coming evident. This is assuredly not the 
case with Public Law 85-908, the White 
House Conference on Aging Act. 

There has been an immediate response 
to this law, and this naturally served to 
reinforce my already strong conviction about 
its wisdom and timeliness. Organizations 
and individuals began at once to express 
their interest, and I understand that the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare was deluged with offers of help and 
with requests for information as to how 
groups and people could start mobilizing 
their own resources in relation to the con- 
ference. 

Let me give you a few instances. The Na- 
tional Committee on the Aging of the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly mamed a 
liaison committee to work with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
relation to the conference. The American 
Public Welfare Association is naming a sim- 
ilar committee. The National Tuberculosis 
Association promptly informed its State and 
local affiliates and urged them to participate 
to the fullest possible extent in the prep- 
aratory activities. The National Council of 
Churches has circularized all the local coun- 
cils with information about the conference 
and has urged its 40 affiliated denominations 
to offer their total resources in helping to 
establish stronger State and local programs 
and to take part in the White House confer- 
ence planning. The Joint Council to Im- 
prove the Health Care of the Aged, whose 
first annual meeting I addressed last Friday, 
has as one of its major objectives the stimu- 
lation of greater interest in the White House 
Conference on Aging. 

Response from the States was equally 
swift and gratifying. In a number of State 
legislatures the White House Conference Act, 
and the need for coordinated State action 
to implement its provisions, was the major 
argument used in favor of creation of an 
official commissjon or committee on aging. 
In others the act served to give new life to 
groups which were lacking purpose or needed 
stimulation. There are now 38 of these 
official State coordinating agencies in aging, 
and it is especially significant that some of 
them are now getting more adequate finan- 
cial support than they ever did in the past. 
I am glad to know that all but one of the 
States in our New England region have a 
statewide coordinating council or committee. 
For reasons of both our own obvious need 
and for pride of leadership, I hope that we 
shall continue to find ourselves in the front 
rank, The prospect of Federal grants to the 
States for White House Conference purposes 
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is serving—as was hoped—to prime the 
pump at the State level. But much more of 
this financial support provided by the States 
themselves will be required in order to fully 
carry out the State and local activities which 
I regard as so essential. 

One of the State conferences on aging has 
already been held, and many others are now 
being planned. Efforts are underway in 
many States and localities to survey the 
needs of their older people and to assess the 
adequacy of present programs and resources. 
Demonstration projects of one sort or an- 
other are being set up so that they can be 
evaluated by the time of the 1961 conference. 
State and local leaders will get additional 
stimulation and concrete help next week 
through participation in the National 
Leadership Training Institute which the con- 
ference staff is conducting at Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

It is an encouraging feeling to be able to 
review the progress which has been made as 
the result of a piece of legislation in which I 
Was so vitally interested. But this progress 
only scratches the surface. We still have a 
long way to go to achieve the objectives of 
the White House Conference on Aging Act. 
More special commissions and committees 
need to be established in the States and 
localities; more organizations and agencies 
need to be involved; more civic leaders and 
plain everyday citizens need to be stirred up 
about aging; more money needs to be ex- 
pended at all levels of Government and 
through voluntary sources. 

I am confident, however, that the big 
movement has been started, triggered by the 
White House Conference on Aging Act, and 
the Nation is now rolling up its sleeves to 
tackle this challenge. Together—at the Na- 
tional, State, and local levels—we can rise to 
this challenge and assure a better way of 
life for our older people in whose behalf the 
act was passed. 


Heroic Milkman Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article which appeared in the 
June 10 issue of the Southtown Econo- 
mist, honoring Casimir Janik, a resident 
of my congressional district, on the 
heroic deed he performed on that fateful 
day last December in the School of Our 
Lady of the Angels, where 94 innocent 
schoolchildren perished by fire: 

Castmin JANTK RECEIVES THE PASTEUR GOLD 
Mepat For Heroism FROM THE MILK INDUS- 
TRY FOUNDATION, PRESENTED BY VICE PRESI- 
DENT RICHARD NIXON, FoR His DISREGARD OF 
SELF IN THE RESCUE OF 10 CHILDREN IN THE 
Tracic Fire aT Our LADY OF THE ANGELS 
ScHoo.t Last DecEMBER 
Casimir Janik, 38, the mtikman who 

helped keep the tragic death toll down to 94 

in the Our Lady of the Angeles School fire 

last December, has been given his industry's 
highest honor. 

Milkmen, who are usually working as 
others are winding up their sleep, often per- 
form heroic acts of lifesaving. 

But Casimir Janik did a king-size job. 

Janik, who lives with his wife and two 
children, Frank, 14, and Victoria, 5, at 6314 
8S. Wood Street, was en route home that fate- 


- 
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ful day, driving south in Hamlin Avenue, 
approaching Our Lady of the Angels School. 

He saw smoke. Children were running. 
Others were screaming. 

He saw children at the upper windows, 
calling for help. He ran up the stairs past 
the nuns who were bringing the first chil- 
dren down. 

More children. were following in disorder. 

One, a little girl about 10 or 11, was 
clutching the bannister, frozen in panic, 
keeping others from getting down. 

Janik jerked her hands away from the 
rail and rushed’ her downstairs to safety. 

Rushing back upstairs, he was stopped at 
@ landing by heat and smoke, and more 
youngsters on the floor, some of whom were 
burned. 

Carrying two to three children each trip, 
he was removing the 10th child, a badly 
burned girl about 12, when he saw fire- 
men arrive and felt it best for them to take 
over. 

He carried his little burden to a waiting 
ambulance and left the scene, nervous and 
trembling, to make his way home. 

Janik, an oOarsman on a Navy destroyer 
in World War II, had seen sea battles and 
sea rescues, but he said nothing had ever 
touched him like the tots at Our Lady of 
the Angels. 


Policy Statement of Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. on Interstate Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29,1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, today we 
are facing a critical situation relative 
to the future progress of the interstate 
highway construction program. The 
trust fund into which flows the 1-cent 
per gallon increase in Federal gasoline 
tax enacted in 1956 to finance this pro- 
gram will be depleted and in arears to 
the tune of $241 million by the end of 
fiscal year 1960. 

The President has requested an addi- 
tional cent and a half increase in the 
Federal gasoline tax to get the program 
back on @ pay-asS-we-go basis. The Con- 
gress has been reluctant to grant the 
increase so we are in the position where 
we must either appropriate directly out 
of general revenues and throw the budget 
out of balance, raise the needed funds 
from some other revenue raising mea- 
sure or cut back on the program. 

Whatever course of action is pursued, 
millions of Americans will be affected. 
Some more than others. I should like, 
Mr. Speaker, at this point to bring to the 
attention of the House the policy state- 
ment of the Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
which has a very vital interest in the 
highway construction program by virtue 
of the fine tractors and heavy earth- 
moving machinery it manufactures. 

One might expect a company so vitally 
affected to take a selfish view and urge 
completion of the program on schedule 
regardless of cost and regardless of any 
ill effect it may have on the budget. I 
am happy to note that this policy state- 
ment of Caterpillar gives overriding con- 
sideration to the national interest first 
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by stating that “Deficit financing, either 
directly through overextension of the 
highway fund, or indirectly through de- 
pletion of the general fund, is to be 
avoided.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of Congress should ponder the 
warning raised in the third paragraph 
relative to the need for continuity and 
the wastes resulting from costly starts 
and-stops in the program. The policy 
statement reads as follows: 


Pursuant to a review of the status of the 
Interstate Defense Highway System and of 
pertinent legislative proposals as of this 
date, the position of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
is as follows: 

1. We believe that the development and 
control of major cross-country highway sys- 
tems is a proper area for Federal legislation. 
Heavily traveled highways are built prima- 
rily as arteries for the long-distance flow of 
traffic. The localized use of such roads—and 
the ability of given localities to finance their 
construction—are not normally among pri- 
mary governing factors. Coordination of a 
highway system that crosses and connects 
the several States requires Federal participa- 
tion. This principle has been recognized by 
almost 40 years of Federal highway legisla- 
tion. 

2. We believe, as we have since passage of 
the 1956 enabling legislation, that the Inter- 
state Defense Highway System is a sound 
investment for the Nation: in terms of lives 
saved and accidents avoided; substantial sav- 
ings in vehicle operating costs; convenience 
and comfort in travel; encouragement to in- 
dustrial. and residential development; and 
increased mobility for defense purposes. 
There are few, if any, programs that offer as 
much value in return for taxpayers’ dollars. 

3. We believe that continuity is urgently 
required in planning and building the In- 
terstate System. Programs, once started, 
should be reflected in steady, consi§tent 
progress, rather than in a wasteful succes- 
sion of starts and stops. The various high- 
way departments, contractors, material sup- 
pliers and equipment manufacturers should 
know well in advance what is expected of 
them, within broad general limits. They 
should not be led to believe that one rate 
of construction will prevail * * * and then 
discover that something entirely different is 
the case. Such is not only unfair * * * it 
is also manifestly expensive and wasteful of 
highway funds. 

4. We believe that planning should be as 
long range in respect to financing as it is to 
construction. Deficit financing, either di- 
rectly through overextension of the High- 
way Fund, or indirectly through depletion 
of the General Fund, is to be avoided. 

5. We believe the general public—and the 
highway user in particular—is enthusiastic 
about the Interstate System * * * and fur- 
ther, that it would be more willing to pro- 
vide the additional revenues required to 
support the pay-as-you-go principle than to 
add to the threat of further inflation with 
deficit financing. 


eel 


The Dangers of Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
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address which I had the honor and 
privilege of delivering at the .Arkansas 
breakfast on the opening day of the 
annual meeting of the American Medical 
Association, Atlantic City, N.J., June 8, 
1959. This invitation was extended by 
Dr. James Kolb, president of the 
Arkansas Medical Society, and Dr. R. B. 
Robins, past president of the American 
Academy of General Practice and mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. The address 
follows: 

THE DANGERS OF SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 

There is, perhaps, no subject about which 
there is more discussion than the various 
proposals for so-called health insurance, 

Sometimes they are presented as a brand- 


new idea for achieving a utopian state. . 


Actually, of course, we know that systems of 
so-called national health insurance date back 
to ancient history. .In the United States 
these proposals began as early as 1912. The 
most recent proposal for compulsory health 
insurance.is for the age group over 65 who 
are social security recipients. This is the 
Forand bill, with which I am sure you are all 
familiar, 

You will notice that these proposals are 
mever described as. socialized medicine. 
Perhaps its proponents believe that if we do 
not call it socialized medicine, then, in fact 
it will not be socialized medicine. This re- 
minds me very much of the ostrich burying 
his head beneath the sand when an un- 
pleasant problem or a danger seems immi- 
nent. And if we accept any plan of socialized 
medicine to solve our problem, if we bury 
our head beneath such a political panacea, 
we may as well expect to keep our heads 
buried, for that is one part of our anatomy 
that will be of less and less use. We can just 
sit back and let the Government take care of 
us, and give us seucrity; but we must be 
very careful to keep our heads covered, be- 
cause if we should ever take a good look at 
our “security” we might begin to see the 
bindings and fetters. Incidentally, it might 
also, be wise to include the cost of prefrontal 
lobotomies in the compulsory health insur- 
ance, as this might be the only remedy for 
those of us who would persist in the insanity 
of thinking in terms of individual rights 
and freedoms or questioning the merits of 
the new role of our Government as brother 
and keeper. 

However, before we bury our heads, let 
us first look directly at our problem. I 
think we all agree that medical care should 
be available to everyone. We know that 
there are segments of our population who 
cannot afford adequate médical care. I 
think we agree that we must not, nor do 
we intend to, ignore the needs of those 
elderly and low income groups who cannot 
afford medical care. We should and we will 
find a solution to our problem. 

Let us also define socialized medicine. A 
simple definition is that it is a Government- 
operated system of providing medical care. 
All legislation which has been introduced 
in our country for remedying our problem 
is, then, by this definition, socialized medi- 
cine. All such proposals call for some de- 
gree of Government control—some more and 
some less than others. You doctors have 
recognized this all along, and you have been 
diligent and articulate in calling a spade 
a spade, 


Now, we do not have to conjecture about . 


the nature of socialized medicine. We have 
at our fingertips very adequate documenta- 
tion of the contents of the Pandora’s box 
we would open if we should accept any de- 
gree of socialized medicine. We know that, 
historically, the beginning of socialized 
medicine is associated with despotism. As 
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early as the Roman Empire, medical care 
was furnished by Greek slaves who were 
trained in the medical profession and sold 
to wealthy households. The poorer people 
depended on the services of quacks who 
roamed the country drumming up business. 
Doctors were not respected. They were even 
exploited by their own countrymen, for it 
was their own countrymen who trained them 
and then sold them to the Romans. It is 
noted by Jacob Burckhardt in his “The Age 
of Constantine the Great” that the whole 
system of Roman government resulted in 
an unexampled rise in taxation. The system 
rested on the principle of dispensing de- 
mestic wealth through political channels 
without regard to productivity. Eventually 
the number of those who received far ex- 
ceeded the number of those who paid. Such 
a system thrived on high taxation. It col- 
lapsed when the sources of taxation dried 
up. 

In more recent times we have the examples 
of Bismarck, Lenin, Stalin, Hitler, and Mus- 
solini, among othrs, who used government 
provision of health care as a political power, 
incorporating socialized medicine as an in- 
tegral part of their totalitarian, welfare 
states. And we should give the Devil his 
due: even Satan was smart enough to offer 
the Lord all worldly security in return for 
His soul. As modern dictators used it, the 
control of medical care by the government 
provided them with another economic 
means of enslaving a nation of people who 
had allowed themselves to become so de- 
pendent upon the machinery of government 
that, in turn, they became helpless and 
could not wrest themselves free of the “so- 
cialized” octopus that bound them. Social- 
ized medicine in origin and in practice is 
associated with a way of life completely 
alien and repulsive of Americans. Most of 
us intuitively recoil at the term “socialized 
medicine,” as well we shoul, unless we are 
willing to give our souls in return for 
security. 

Let us consider also the dollar cost of 
such a free medical care system. Americans 
today are spending approximately $11 billion 
om medical and health needs, yet the esti- 
mates of a government-run program range 
anywhere from $16 to $23 billion. The 
total income tax in the United States 
yields about $39 billion a year, so that ap- 
proximately one-half of this would cover 
the cost of a’nationwide system of compul- 
sory health insurance. The estimates of the 
cost of the Forand bill, which would cover 
only those who are eligible for old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits, indicate an in- 
crease of three-fourths of 1 percent in the 
social security tax, split 50-50 between em- 
ployers and employees. This latter provi- 
sion would cover all those people age 65 or 
over who were receiving social security bene- 
fits, regardless of their need for help with 
hospitalization and surgery costs. 

It has been found that almost none of 
the compulsory health systems are self-sup- 
porting—that is, none are completely sup- 
ported by payroll deductions or any single 
form of tax, but that there are hidden sub- 
sidies and, in many instances, notably in 
France, the system must be maintained in 
part by charity. In France, large firms take 
over much of the clerical work inherent in 
the free care system; local authorities and 
charitable organizations contribute to the 
cost of hospitalization, since the French sys- 
tem provides payment of 80 percent of med- 
ical costs. Another subsidy is the other 20 
percent, which the consumer himself pays 
in addition to the taxes he has already paid. 

Also, consider that the bureaucracy which 
accompanies compulsory health insurance 
absorbs a higher percentage of total outlay 
than do similar costs in commercial health 
insurance. More importantly, there is no 
way to accurately estimate what the prob- 
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able total cost of any degree of socialized 
medicine would be. The British estimated 
that their system would cost 107 million 
pounds each year; however, in 1958 the cost 
of this system had soared to 705 million 
pounds and it is estimated that it will cost 
$740 million in 1959. On the basis of others’ 
experience, how can we remotely think it is 
practical to consider socialized medicine? 

We have mentioned that some of the pro- 
posed legislation required governmental con- 
trol to lesser degree than others. It has 
been pointed out by Melchior Palyi in his 
book, “Compulsory Medical Care and the 
Welfare State,” that compulsory medical in- 
surance “puts &@ mechanism of its own into 
motion.” When the poor are taken care of 
on a charity basis, there is a means-test 
which provides an automatic check. When 
this check is gone, gone also are all preten- 
sions that we are not socializing our system 
of medical care. We then have a situation 
much like the old adage, “people who get 
evegything for next to nothing think next 
to nothing of everything they get.” 

We are, if we accept socialized medicine, 
condoning and even promoting a system 
which discourages any incentive to be provi- 
dent, thrifty, and self-reliant. Now—even 
though some of the proposals for compul- 
sory health insurance would not initially 
cover all segments of our population—it is 
the nature of such socialistic systems to 
grow. First it takes in new age groups or 
occupational classes and their dependents. 
All socialistic systems have this tendency. 
In our own country we have only to look at 
the similar growth of our social security 
program and the gradual increases in taxa- 
tion necessary to keep it self-supporting. 
Unlike other security measures, however, 
compulsory health insurance, which is so- 
cialized medicine, provides gratuities in 
kind, i.e., “free’’ medical care service. To 
quote Mr. Palyi, “Distinct from any other 
field of social security legislation, govern- 
mentalized health care means direct inter- 
vention by the authorities into a large sec- 
tor of business activities and private lives.” 

Then there is the increase in benefits 
and the growth of the bureaucracy which 
accompanies all such programs, In actual- 
ity, there are no degrees of socialized medi- 
cine. In most instances, the beginnings 
were small, gradually evolving into a na- 
tionwide system of socialized medicine. 
This method of socialistic evolution, com- 
mon to all nations having socialized medi- 
cine, is much like creeping paralysis in that 
the significant factor is the presence of the 
disease, not the degree to which it has es- 
tablished itself, for each will cripple its vic- 
tims in time. In Great Britain the program 


. of socialized medicine actually began in 1912 


when workers were partially covered by a 
national health insurance plan, The phi- 
losophy of governmentalization and cheap- 
ness being synonymous is contagious. As a 
result, ““What’s good for the goose is good 
for the gander,” made the program spread 
to include all groups. At present, approxi- 
mately 97 percent of the British are now 
included in the National Health Service. 
Now, how have the doctor, the patient, 
and hospitals fared? What has been the 
result in other countries? They are all bur- 
dened by the redtape typical of bureau- 
cratic operations. The doctor’s time is so 
taken up with filling out forms for patients 
requesting everything from sick leave to 
wigs, from hearing aids to prescriptions, 
that his office has become little more than a 
clearinghouse for clerical work and referral 
to specialists. The doctor's job is not so se- 
cure, either. Doctors are subject to dis- 
missal from medical service by tribunals ap- 
pointed under the National Health Service 
Act. Only one of the three members of the 
tribunal is a medical man. They, therefore, 
become subservient to their patients who 
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may make complaints to the tribunal about 
the quality of service or even the doctor's 
refusal to grant them a sick leave permit. 
It is, therefore, much easier for the doctor 
to give the patient what he wants, regard- 
less of whether his state of health war- 
rants it. 

To make a net income of around $4,000 a 
year, a doctor in Britain under the National 
Health Service needs approximately 3,000 
registered patients and superhuman 
strength to take care of that number—which 
is almost 2,000 too many. A private practice 
is almost a thing of the past. The doctor 
has so little time for private patients (and 
there are very few doctors who have any pri- 
vate practice left) that the cost to those 
very few is very high. There is no reward 
coming to a doctor for the quality of his 
work, as his remuneration is not based on 
his effort, skill, or inventiveness, but on the 
number of patients registered with him. Ac- 
cording to a recent article in US. News & 
World Report, about 20,000 family doctors 
were threatening to pull out of the wile 
setup and go back to private practice unless 
the Government gave them a 24-percent in- 
crease in fees. At the present time they re- 
ceive an annual fee of about $2.45 per pa- 
tient, no matter how many visits are in- 
volved. 

Another complaint is that the system is 
killing the general practitioner’s interest in 
medical advances since he must send all un- 
usual cases to specialists who are the only 
ones who have access to hospital facilities in 
their practice. The specialists are paid on a 
salary scale ranging from $5,040 to $8,680 a 
year. As one British doctor phrased it, 
“could any system of payment be more ut- 
terly absurd than the present one which re- 
wards more work with less pay.” 

How does the patient come out in the con- 
veyor-belt dispensing of medical care? After 
all, we are concerned literally with life and 
death. I would like to quote from an article 
written by a British general practitioner. 
“Of some 40 or 50 people seen during the 
course of a morning, there may be one or two 
suffering from some serious organic disease. 
Of the remainder, there will be some half 
dozen with injuries of various sorts, ranging 
from a Colles’ fracture to a scratch so small 
that it can hardly be seen without a magni- 
fying glass. There will be a dozen patients 
with coughs and colds and the rheumatic 
complaints so common in this part of the 
world. There will be at least 10 persons suf- 
fering from psychiatric disorders, usually of 
a minor degree. The remainder will be peo- 
ple who require a certificate—certificates for 
extra milk, certificates to have an eye test, 
certificates to draw money from a NHI office. 
‘I haven’t quite got over my cold ‘yet, doctor. 
I think I'll have another week off work. Can 
I have a certificate?’” The patients who are 
really sick must suffer through hours of wait- 
ing. The really sick ones who cannot be 
cured with a pill or a certificate will be re- 
ferred to specialists at a hospital and go 
through another waiting period to see an- 
other doctor. 

The result is that the doctor has about $3 
minutes for each patient—now that may be 
fine for boiling an egg, but I want a little 
more time with my doctor. The few min- 
utes a doctor has to give to each patient 
could not possibly create the very personal 
rapport that underlies an effective doctor- 
patient relationship. This relationship, it 
seems, is basic to both preventive and cura- 
tive medicine, especially since we have come 
to realize more and more how complex sick- 
mess really is and the extent to which psy- 
chological factors contribute to illness. Is 
this actuaily medical care as we recognize it? 
What have we gained by substituting quan- 
tity for quality? We might accept this sub- 
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stitution for other commodities: we can buy 
Cheaper brands of food and yet be properly 
fed. There is no such quality scale in med- 
icine—we must have the best if it is to be 
enough. 

The tendency of socialized medicine is to 
dehumanize the relationship between doctor 
and patient, and to leave the doctor far less 
than adequate time for the really sick per- 
son. Those who can afford a better kind of 
medical care and are willing to pay twice— 
once privately and once to NHS—find that 
no amount of money can buy the best medi- 
cal care, for it has ceased to exist. They 
simply pay to get ahead in the waiting line. 

It is also the case that a new group of 
submarginal patients is an outgrowth of free 
medical care—those who cannot get what 
they are entitled to in place of the former 
group who could not pay for medical care. 

The condition of hospitals was a big sell- 
ing point in Great Britain for socialized 
medicine. Yet, to quote a recent American 
Medical Association publication, ‘Presently, 
the Government is investing in hospital 
buildings and equipment barely one-fourth 
of the amount measured in dollars of con- 
stant purchasing power, that charitable and 
other institutions were spending in 1938—in 
the depression—while a growing population 
is becoming increasingly hospital-conscious.” 
Only in Great Britain are women advised to 
request a bed in a maternity ward 12 months 
before their expected confinement, accord- 
ing to the same recent American Medical As- 
sociation publication. 

We are also informed by this pamphlet 
that hospitals are forced to economize on 
medicine, food, and X-ray films. And the 
simplest matter of acquiring an instrument 
which the hospital urgently needs goes to 
ridiculous lengths—first a detailed descrip- 
tion of the instrument, then a statement as 
to whether it is to be a replacement or addi- 
tional equipment must be submitted. This 
request must be referred through the cogs 
of five committees. before a decision may be 
reached as to whether or not the request 
is to be granted. In summary, as regards 


hospital care, patient care, and the status of 
doctors, the system has little to offer except 
redtape, confusion, personal frustration, 
burgeoning taxes, and the substitution of 
quantity for quality in medical care service. 


After 10 years of socialized medicine in Brit- 
ain, cases of whooping cough, smallpox, and 
measles are far more common than they are 
in the United States. 

We in the United States have the best 4nd 
highest quality of medical care in the world. 
We have the best doctors in the world. We 
have the highest wages in the world and we 
have developed, and are developing volun- 
tary plans of health insurance which are 
designed to meet the needs of our people and 
to give them some choice as to the kind of 
health insurance is best suited to their par- 
ticular situation. At present some 121 mil- 
lion people out of a population of some 175 
million are covered by some form of volun- 
tary health insurance. Three out of eight 
people over age 65 have health insurance. 
And the proportion of people in the United 
States covered by voluntary health insurance 
is steadily increasing, according to the May 
1959 publication of the Health Information 
Foundation. 

Why, then, should we regress to any such 
archaic, demoralizing, and dangerous system 
as socialized medicine—a system which 
crushes individuality. Even though the wolf 
is sometimes presented to us in sheep’s 
clothing, by being described as “national 
health insurance,” or “compulsory _ health 
insurance,” let us remember the words of 
John Stuart Mill who said, “Whatever crushes 
individuality is despotism, by whatever name 
it may be called.” 
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Prompt Debt Servicing and Controls 
Sought Over TVA by Mississippi Val- 
ley Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN © 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the Great 
Lakes division of the Mississippi Valley 
Association with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, Ill., released the following state- 
ment on June 22 last. I commend the 
association for this forthright pro- 
American statement. It is both timely 
and good. 

Prompt Desr SERVICING AND CONTROLS 

SouGcHut Over TVA 


Eighth district directors of the Mississippi 
Valley Association at a luncheon Friday re- 
solved to seek public support for three pro- 
visions in pending TVA legislation. 

This legislation would authorize TVA “to 
sell bonds, notes, and other evidences of in- 
debtedness in an amount not to exceed at 
any one time $750 million to assist in financ- 
ing its power program * * * may * * * 
use the proceeds * * * for * * * acquisi- 
tion, enlargement, improvement, or replace- 
ment of any plant or other facility used or 
to be used * * * and for other purposes 
incidental thereto.” The bill has passed the 
House and is now before a Senate commit- 
tee. 

The legislation which the directors believe 
should be a part of this bill would provide 
for (A) bona fide controls over this Federal 
agency, (B) recognition of the need for im- 
mediate servicing of TVA’s debt to the Fed- 
eral Government, and (C) provide effective 
territorial limitation to TVA’s present power 
servicing area, 

Commenting on the directors’ action, H. 
W. Goodall, manager of the association’s 
Great Lakes division office, said, ‘““‘We believe 
these provisions of vital importance for the 
protection of private enterprise and in pre- 
serving a representative form of government. 
Without the above safeguards, this legisla- 
tion could be an opening wedge for social- 
ism and eventually a totalitarian form of 
government. It was the wealth made avail- 
able by private enterprise, collected, and ap- 
propriated by the Government, which created 
TVA. Its primary objective of rehabilitation 
of the area’s people and water and soil re- 
sources has been accomplished. Further en- 
largement of its powers, extension of its area 
of eminent domain and a deferment of its 
just obligations are a real threat to private 
enterprise.” 

Goodall continued, “It would be ironic in- 
deed if this creation made possible by pri- 
vate enterprise were to be granted the means 
to destroy free enterprise. The use of tax- 
payers’ money to rehabilitate an area so that 
the citizens of that area may have the 
means to become self-supporting is one 
thing, but legislation which would excuse 
the citizens of that area from taxes borne 
by others is morally wrong. TVA’s debt to 
the Federal Government is about 1.1 billions 
of dollars without interest.” 

Goodall said, “The heart of the issue is 
Federal generation and distribution for sale 
of power. Low cost power is a corner stone 


“of high living standards, but its sale by the 


Federal Government establishes unequal dis- 
tribution of Federal taxes to the advantage 


Of those in a Federal power servicing area. 
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Failure to service TVA’s debt, with interest, 
is another facet of the same issue. 

“Unequal taxation and failure to honor 
Just obligations tend to corrupt society and 
will undermine our form of government. 
‘The lure of obtaining something for noth- 
ing is all-persuasive with mankind and a 
practiced medium for securing the reelec- 
tion to public office. Is there anyone who 
believes an extension of these concepts can 
do other than destroy our representative 
form of government? 

“There are several solutions to this prob- 
lem. First, the rates charged by TVA should 
be raised to repay, with interest, its debt to 
the Federal Government. Second, to this 
rate should also be added the Federal tax 
rate borne by privately owned utilities, or 
Federal taxes on private utilities should be 
removed. Finally, if the American people 
wish, the generation and distribution of 
power should be all Federal, or otherwise, to 
quote Abraham Lincoln, ‘A house divided 
against itself cannot stand’.” f 

Goodall said, “The Association is opposed 
only to the Federal government being in the 
power business.” 

Directors of the 8th District of the Val- 
ley Association are: Floyd Dana, Casimir 
Griglik, Dan Hallahan, W. Stanley Huggett, 
John Innes, Hjalmar W. Johnson, H. D. Kas- 
tien, Ralph J. Morgan, V. A. Kogge, K, T. 
Levins, J. T. Moore, R. E. Mortimer, Donald 
O’Toole, J. H. Price, Arnold Sobel and A. H. 
Vail, and J. J. Haines. 

With the exception of Messrs. Kastien and 
Morgan who live in Peoria, and Mr. Mortir 
mer in Cleveland, all others are residents of 
the Chicago metropolitan area, 





Panama Canal Traffic Peak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, a news 
story in the June 21, 1959, issue of the 
Star and Herald, Panama City, Repyblic 
of Panama, describes a recent transit 
traffic peak at the Panama Canal. Be- 
cause traffic peaks are problems related 
to the question of increased capacity and 
operational improvement of the water- 
way now.under study by a special board 
of consultants under the supervision of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks, the indicated news story 
follows: 

Recorp BacK.ioc or 26 Suips Buitps Up at 
PANAMA CANAL—No RELIEF IN SIGHT FOR 
JaAM—19 VESSELS WILL BE Crowpep OvT or 
WATERWAY TODAY 
A record backlog of 26 ships—the biggest 

in times of ordinary peacetime operation 
within memory of canal officials—piled up at 
both entrances of the waterway yesterday as 
the current traffic jam showed no signs of 
clearing up. 

Twelve vessels were held over at the Pacific 
entrance, while 14 waited their turn on the 
Atlantic side. : 

Yesterday’s figure was seven more than the 
backlog on Friday. With ships arriving 
round the clock at both Balboa and Cristobal, 
at least 19 were certain to be crowded out 
of the waterway today. Of these, 8 are 
northbound and 11 are southbound. 
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With arrivals at a rate exceeding the 

Canal’s current capacity, transits were at a 

Thirty-five vessels were put through 

the waterway Saturday in 28 lockages. 

Thirty transits were scheduled for today, 
13 fromm Balboa and 17 from Cristobal. 

The traffic jam started building up last 
Wednesday. 

Whether it had reached its peak yesterday 
was uncertain. The situation will depend on 
arrivals over the weekend. Sixteen were at 
anchor outside Balboa last night. Officials, 
however, hoped that the backlog on the Pa- 
cific side will be cleared by tomorrow. There 
was no such optimism as to Cristobal. 

A combination of circumstances accounted 
for the unusual congestion. There has been 
a heavy arrival of ships at both ends of the 
Canal at a time when the east at Gatun 
Locks has been closed to traffic because of the 
power conversion work from 25 to 60 cycles. 
Upon the completion of the work, the west 
lane is scheduled to be closed for conversion. 
Waterfront sources speculated that the start 
of the conversion work on the west lane 
might be held up to facilitate handling of 
the backlog of ships. Some of these sources 
said if the jam keeps up, 24-hour operations 
would be the only solution. 

Another factor is the unusually heavy in- 
flux of supersized ships among arrivals in the 
last few days. These are the clear-cut ves- 
sels which because of size or other conditions 
cannot meet other ships in either direction 
while passing through Gaillard Cut. Many 
clear-cut craft, in addition, must go through 
the cut in daylight hours. The effect of such 
transits is to cut down the number of ships 
that can be handled. 

Nine clear-cut vessels have transited in 
both directions in the last 3 days. Today's 
transits include three more, one of which 
is a daylight clear-cut supertanker. 

Officials said the traffic jam is beginning to 
tell on the pilot force. With practically 
every man on overtime for 2 days running, 
officials were beginning to worry that there 
might not be enough pilots available to han- 
dle the heavy traffic if there is no letup in 
the arrival of ships. 





Opposition to Fair Trade Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Set 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


x OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
made by Dr. Joseph M. Klamon, profes- 
sor of marketing at Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo., on June 15, 1959, be- 
fore the U.S. Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, in opposi- 
tion to the so-called fair trade bill, S. 
1083. f 

Dr. Klamon is a distinguished econ- 
omist, professor of marketing in the 

‘School of Business Administration, 
Washington University, a member of the 
Maryland and Missouri bars. This out- 
standing educator holds a degree of doc- 
tor of philosophy in economics, master 
of arts and J.D. degrees from Yale Uni- 
versity and an LL.B, from Washington 
University. 

He has served as tutor at Yale and in- 
structor in business policy in the Har- 
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vard Graduate School of Business. He 
has also been the chairman of the de- 
partment of economics at William and 
Mary and served as professor of econom- 
ics at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
as well as having served as professor at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

With the rich experience derived from 
such a distinguished background and 
such thorough experience in the field of 
economics, law and marketing, Dr. Kla- 
mon is singularly well qualified by out- 
standing ability and complete knowledge 
of his subject to set forth the reasons 
why the fair trade bills pending before 
this Congress are not only not in the 
public interest but are damaging to busi- 
ness, large and small, and to the retailer 
and consumer alike. 


I hope all will read the powerful argu- 
ments by Dr. Joseph M. Klamon against 
fair trade legislation. 


STATEMENT PRESENTED ON BEHALF OF THE 
CONSUMERS’ FEDERATION OF Sr. LOUIS AND 
St. Lours County spy Dr. JosepnH M. Kia- 
MON, PROFESSOR OF MARKETING, WASHING- 
TON UNIVERSITY, St. Lovuts, Mo., on JUNE 
15, 16, 1959, Berore THE U.S. SenaTE Sus- 
COMMITTEE, IN RE INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
“COMMERCE ON THE BILL INTRODUCED IN THE 
SenaTe, S. 1083, Feprvuary 17, 1959, sy 
SENATOR HuBERT H. HUMPHREY, MINNESOTA, 
AND SENATOR PROXMIRE, OF WISCONSIN 
CONCERNING THE ENACTMENT OF A FEDERAL 
Farr TRADE PRICE-FIXING BILL ON BRANDED 
MERCHANDISE 


For the purpose of identifying myself for 
the record I should like to say the following: 
My name is Joseph M. Klamon. I live at 
8007 Stanford Avenue, University City, Mo. 
I wish to thank the committee for per- 
mitting me to submit testimony today on 
the subject matter before you. I offer this 
statement on behalf of myself, as an indi- 
vidual, and also on behalf of the Con- 
sumers Federation of St. Louis and 8t. Louis 
County. For the past 30 years I have been 
professor of marketing in the School of 
Business Administration, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. I am a member of 
the Maryland District Court Federal Bar, 
since January 1934, and a member of the 
bar in Missouri since July 21, 1921. I have 
served as consultant to the St. Louis Con- 
sumers Federation since its organization 
under the N.R.A. in 1933. I was appointed by 
Prof. Paut H. DovcGias, now U.S. Senator 
from Illinois, as one of its charter members, 
when it was first organized under the N.R.A. 

I am strongly opposed to this effort by 
S. 1083 to enact for the first time a Federal 
substantive fair trade price-fiixing bill 
which would virtually destroy a good deal 
of our antitrust laws, price freedom, com- 
petitive pricing and free markets. 

A central and important economic fact 
that proponents ignore is that costs of do- 
ing business differ markedly on all levels, 
manufacturing, retailing, and in all fields. 
Many retailers operate full service stores. 
We also have the giant limited service super- 
stores and the vast number of discount 
houses. This bill is an effort to force back 
by Federal law for the first time to compel 
retailers to charge higher prices than they 
wish to charge if a manufacturer wants them 
to do so. If a retailer fails to abide by such 
compulsory price fixing on brand goods he 
will then be subject to Federal and State law- 
suits by manufacturers and/or allegedly ad- 
versely affected retailers who may feel they 
suffer damage as a result of such lower com- 
petitive prices, or who may even anticipate 
such damage. 

In order to make my points in opposition 
to this bill as clear as possible I shall en- 
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deavor to use as little technical economic 
and legal terms as I can. 

Congress of course derives its authority 
and control of interstate commerce from the 
US. Constitution. It has very little if any 
authority over purely intrastate commerce. 
Have we forgotten the experience of the 
NRA? Or are our memories that short? 
You may recall the NRA attempted to reg- 
ulate many activities that were purely intra- 
state, such as the retail price of coal, chick- 
ens, pants, pressing, beauty parlor and bar- 
ber shop services, and other matters that 
were not even remotely related to interstate 
commerce, In the Schecter case the US. 
Supreme Court by unanimous decision 
struck down as unconstitutional the NIRA on 
the ground that the retailing of chickens 
in New York City was purely intrastate com- 
merce. Another ground for this action was 
the unconstitutional delegation of legislative 
authority by Congress to NIRA Code authori- 
ties. The point I wish to make is of consider- 
able importance. Should Congress enact 
8. 1083, the bill before you, into law it should 
state in the clearest terms that nothing in 
the act shall in any way affect the right of 
anyone, or any retailer, to sell any merchan- 
dise, branded or otherwise, which he has pur- 
chased for any price satisfactory to himself 
and to his customer. My impression is that 
the NARD, the National Association of Retail 
Druggists, the lobby behind this bill, will find 
the foregoing suggestion rather distasteful. 
For I believe that the bill before you and the 
Oren Harris bill in the House represents an 
effort to induce Congress to permit the fixing 
of minimum prices on branded goods in 
Yazoo City, Miss., Flat River and Cabool, 
Mo., Flint, Mich., and every other smaller 
town or village in the country: Now, if 
Congress can really legislate minimum prices 
on branded goods in all retail trade, in all 
intrastate commerce, why can’t it also fix 
minimum wages everywhere? 

Is Congress really ready at this time to de- 
stroy completely all States rights? This is 
not a purely rhetorical question. Is it legal 
or constitutional for Congress to legislate 
on all forms of retail pricing and intrastate 
commerce? Is it legal, and if so, is Congress 
willing to establsh a minimum wage law to 
cover all trade, inter- and intrastate trade 
as weil? Would such a law have any chance 
of being held constitutional by the Federal 
courts? 

One of the gravest problems presently 
facing the country is that of inflation. The 
President has spoken often relative thereto 
and has warned the country of the grave 
danger of the shrinking buying power of the 
dollar. The Federal Reserve Board too is 
gravely concerned. It is almost impossible 
to pick up any newspaper or business journal 
without reading of the grave dangers of in- 
flation. The bill before you is perhaps the 
most inflationary bill before Congress at this 
time. It is conservatively estimated that if 
Federal fair trade price fixing is forced upon 
the 50 States on all branded goods, where 
@® manufacturer wants to pursue such a 
policy, that it will cost consumers between 
$8 and $10 billion a year in higher prices. 
It is idle to pretend that S. 1083 will do any- 
thing but raise prices very sharply. Are we 
going to have privileged price protection and 
higher prices to satisfy 36,000 retail drug- 
gists, the NARD, appliance dealers, and oth- 
ers, or are we truly going to legislate in the 
public interest and show some concern about 
the effect of this bill upon 170 million con- 
sumers? 

In a similar bill, equally bad in my judg- 
ment, introduced last year public hearings 
were held before the House and Senate Con- 
gress committees. On that occasion as well 
as this year before your committee and the 
Harris committee a few months ago, hear- 
ings were held and many testified. It is un- 
reasonable to ask that the views of all wit- 
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nesses be tabulated in order to secure a fair 
appraisal of the opinions of professional peo- 
ple in Government service and in various 
universities, those not directly interested, 
those without an ax to grind, in order to 
ascertain whether or not this bill is in the 
public interest? 

In all of the above hearings the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Antitrust Division, the 
Federal Trade Commission, Agriculture, 
Commerce, Labor, Budget Bureau, and many 
others have gone on record in opposition to 
bills of this nature. This was also true more 
than 6 years ago when the McGuire Act was 
passed. Attorney General Brownell’s Com- 
mittee of Sixty almost unanimously con- 
cluded that fair trade price fixing was defi- 
nitely not inthe public interest. Are we 
to ignore all of the foregoing, as fair traders 
do, as of little value? 

On page 306 of the published hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, House of Representatives, 
86th Congress, Ist Session, my testimony 
given on Thursday, March 10, 1959, appears; 
on pages 295 through 306 the formal state- 
ment appears and then several questions. 
At this point I merely wish to call your at- 
tention to one question that was asked, and 
my answer thereto: 

“Mr. DINGELL. May I ask a question, Mr. 
Chairman? 

“Mr. Klamon, do you know of any reputa- 
ble economist, other than Dr. Adams, from 
Michigan State, who favors fair trade? 

“Dr. KinaMon. I do not know of a single 
one. I could name a hundred, all the way 
from Malcolm McNair of Harvard, the dean 
of the Yale Law School, all the way to Dean 
Grather, dean at California. I have asked 
@ dozen times, in order to get the facts and 
not listen to this pressure, that this com- 
mittee make a survey, which would not take 
more than 30 days, of the hundred leading 
law schools and the hundred leading busi- 
ness schools, to find out what people who are 
in this field, who do not have an ax to 
grind, feel. There is a man at Johns Hop- 
kins University, and there are faculty mem- 
bers right back here. Start at Harvard and 
Yale, and pick your own hundred schools, 
business schools and law schools, and you 
will find that professional men who do not 
have an ax to grind are 100 percent against 
this effort to imposé price fixing and repeal 
the law of supply and demand. You cannot 
do it.” 

Relative to the above, there are perhaps 
15,000 economists throughout the country. 
Of these, several thousand are in the field 
of marketing and pricing policies. There 
are hundreds of law professors in the same 
field who approach the problem from the 
legal point of view. Does it not appear 
rather interesting that very few indeed 
favor fair trade whereas literally hundreds 
oppose it? 

The press of the country is almost en- 
tirely opposed to fair trade price fixing. 
Fortune magazine in January of 1952 and in 
April of 1952 has two strong articles opposed 
to fair trade; this in spite of enormous pres- 
sure by fair trade lobbyists brought to bear 
on Time, Life, and Fortune, either to change 
their views or at least to kill the second 
article. Just one or two editorials from our 
St. Louis newspapers should be of interest 
to your committee. Less than 2 weeks ago, 
on June 3, 1959, the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat in a two-column editorial had this to 
say: 

“Back Again, Fair Trade Sleeper.” 

Set back on his legislative heels last year, 
when he tried to maneuver a so-called fair 
trade measure through Congress, Repre- 
sentative OrEN Harris, of Arkansas, is noth- 
ing daunted. No sooner was the new House 
hopper opened than he slipped in another 
fair trade bill. 


Possibly he hoped it might become a 
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sleeper, as a like proposal almost did last 
year, until outcry arose, and it was prop- 
erly smothered. The measure is an eco- 
nomic atrocity, reportedly sired by the 
36,000-member retail druggists organization. 

An identical bill has been sponsored in 
the Senate by Senators HumpureEY, of Min- 
nesota, and PrRoxMIRE, of Wisconsin. Hear- 
ings have been set for this measure on June 
15 and 16, when Prof. Joseph M. Klamon, of 
Washington University will appear in behalf 
of the Consumers Federation of St. Louis 
and St. Louis County, opposing the scheme. 

The Harris legislation seeks to establish 
minimum retail prices on all merchandise 
except perishable foods. That means it 
would compel retailers to sell at prices fixed 
by manufacturers, under pain of Federal re- 
prisal. 

This is an arrogant scheme for making 
consumers pay high prices under whip of 
Federal law. Such an act would be a viola- 
tion of free enterprise and competition, a 
straitjacket for the economy. It would be 
sharply inflationary in a period when infla- 
tion is a grave peril. 

The Department of Justice says this kind 
of law would shoot prices up 28 percent on 
fair trade items. This would be rank 
cartelization. 

What Mr. Harris wants is to shunt onto 
Uncle Sam practices which States are fast 
junking, because they have found them un- 
just. It would be a price-fixing statute en- 
forced upon all 50 States. 

Only Missouri, Texas, Vermont, and the 
District of Columbia have stanchly refused 
to enact State fair trade laws. But 18 States 
in recent years have repudiated. such stat- 
utes. With fair trade price fixing being dis- 
carded over much of the land, retail protéc- 
tionists are trying to foist their dead horse 
upon Washington and slip the Harris meas- 
ure to passage. 

This is a bill against the public interests. 
It should be killed outright. It will be if the 
public and Congress are alerted to its exis- 
tence, its injustice, and danger. 

Just about a year ago when a bill almost 
identical with S. 1083 was before the House 
Commerce Committee, the following ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and 
also in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 2, 1958: 


““MISSOURI WANTS NONE OF IT 


“With House passage of a fair trade bill re- 
ported almost certain, Missouri risks being 
forced under price-fixing legislation it has 
successfully avoided for 25 years. 

“Despite warnings against it by the Jus- 
tice, Agriculture, and Commerce Depart- 
ments and the Federal Trade Commission, 
the House is reported to favor by an over- 
whelming margin the fair trade bill spon- 
sored by Representative Oren Harris, of Ar- 
kansas. 

“In the Senate, the picture is not helped 
by the fact that Senator HumpHrey, of Min- 
nesota, an ardent advocate of fair trade legis- 
lation, is chairman of the Small Business 
Subcommittee which will conduct hearings 
on the measure June 23-25. 

“Fair trade laws permit manufacturers to 
fix prices on trademarked products, despite 
the antitrust laws, which outlaw pricefixing. 
What is more, they impose penalties on re- 
tailers for violation. The Harris bill outdoes 
all its predecessors by letting manufacturers 
act without the least consent by retailers, 
and by forcing the system on States whose 
legislatures have rejected it. 

“As the Justice Department warned the 
House, this would ‘dractically change the ba- 
sic concepts of our basic economy.’ 

“It would raise prices substantially at a 
time when inflation is already a problem, 

“It would close some stores, principally 
the discount houses, and throw people out 
of work although business recession and 
unemployment are already vexing the Nation. 
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“It would damage retailers by preventing 
them from getting rid of excess inventories 
by reducing prices. 

“Fair trade laws have always been unfair. 
At the present they would also be dangerous 
folly.” 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Saturday, May 
31, 1958: 


“PREPOSTEROUS FAIR TRADE SCHEME 


“Legislation for establishment of a na- 
tional fair trade law has been proposed in 
Congress by Representative Oren Harris, of 
Arkansas. It would permit every national 
manufacturer to set retail prices for his 
products and provide tough enforcement 
penalties. 7 

“This is as wrong and dangerous a piece 


“of economic hugger-mugger as has been 


dumped into the Capitol hopper this season. 

“This measure has received scant atten- 
tion. But it is reported likely to pass the 
House. It is a preposterous scheme that 
should be summarily killed. 

“The diehard lobby for misnamed ‘fair 
trade’ would buttress its crumbling drive for 
fixed prices by a Federal act, when the so- 
called fair trade statutes are falling by the 
wayside like windblown cards. 

“Fortunately, Missouri has had no fair 
trade law. But through the years 45 States 
enacted such measures. Recently this sys- 
tem of price protection has been heading for 
fast collapse, 

“Fourteen State courts have decreed their 
own State laws unconstitutional, Large 
manufacturers, such as General Electric, 
have abandoned any effort to enforce fair 
trade practices. ; 

“It would be grossly unjust to the buying 
public and inimical for the economy to tol- 
erate passage of the Harris proposal. 

“It would use Federal law to clobber price 
competition and prostitute free enterprise. 
It would clout initiative of merchants. 
Above all, it would freeze high prices con- 
sumers have to pay under penalty of Fed- 
eral crackdown.” 

The Harris legislation would allow many- 
facturers to fix minimum retail prices simply 
by edict. Old State laws at least required 
some consent of retailers. It would enable 
manufacturers, if a substantial part of their 
output crossed State lines, to fix prices for 
the whole Nation. It would alter part of the 
Sherman antitrust law to bar prosecution for 
all such price fixing. And it would provide 
right of Federal or State court injunction to 
punish undercutting the set prices. 

The Justice Department has protested the 
bill in a letter to Representative Harris. So 
should every consumer group, progressive 
mechants, and individual buyers. 

Obvious results of this special interest leg- 
islation would be to wipe out price competi- 
tion in nationally distributed manufacturers’ 
products, smash the business of discount 
houses, further distress appliance sales, sup- 
press competition—the safeguard and life of 
trade—both in manufacturing and at almost 
all levels of distribution. 

The frank purpose of the bill is to wipe 
out competition. 

The cost of living would rise sharply as a 
consequence of such an act. A Federal Anti- 
trust Division survey 4 years ago showed drug 
and appliance prices were approximately 28 
percent higher in fair trade areas than in 
localities where prices were not fixed. 

The Harris measure for a national fair 
trade law belies its name tag. It is most un- 
fair, a noose around competition, a boost for 
inflation, an inivdious blow toe the consuming 
public. 

There are literally dozens of editorials 
throughout the country of a similar nature. 
We cannot here reproduce them. They will 
be offered as exhibits. A little over a year 
ago we were in a rather serious recession. 
Unemployment rose to considerably over 5 
million. As of today, early June 1959, un- 


employment has decreased by over 2 million 
to a little over 3 million. The gross national 
product is at a record level. Business ap- 
pears to be extremely good in most quarters, 
This would seem to show that recovery from 
recession is facilitated by the absence of leg- 
islative interference, and recessions are often 
prolonged by artificial legislative interference 
Business is not aided by a change of venue 
from the free market or economic arena to 
a legislative political price-fixing arena. 
Price fixing and free competitive markets are 
obviously antithetical. 

The following advertisement appears to be 
worth reproducing, for it puts a few points 
rather well and succintly. It appeared in 
the New York Times on May 8, 1958. It 
related to a very similar bill to the one 
presently before you as S. 1083. It reads as 
follows: 

“FAIR TRADE AND THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 


“A few weeks ago a bill was introduced 
in Congress which would make price cutting 
on consumer products a crime. This means 
that the American consumer may soon be 
compelled by law to pay high fixed prices 
for the purchases of many necessaries of life. 

“The group sponsoring this measure is 
the organized drug industry. They are 
seeking and claim to have the support of 
a large segment of the Nation’s retail mer- 
chants through their associations. 

“The bill was introduced by Representa- 
tive Harris, and is numbered H.R. 10527. 
It is an anticonsumer law. The effect of 
the law would be felt immediately by every 
consumer in the Nation in the form of 
higher prices. 

“Fair trade has been greatly weakened in 
recent years because courageous judges 
have looked past the high-sounding name 
and into the reality of the subject. Fair 
trade in its prime was merely a legal device 
to allow a manufacturer to prevent price 
competition among retailers. Bargain sales 
and good buys are impossible under fair 
trade. So judges in 15 States disregarded 
the label of fair trade and condemned t& 
for what it is—a price fixing scheme to 
make consumers pay the highest possible 
price. These judges refused to enforce the 
scheme in their courts, so the fair trade 
system is now badly weakened. 

‘The appliance industry recently aban- 
doned fair trade. The result—a wave of 
bargain sales which gave the consumer his 
first break in years. Consumers responded 
by jamming the stores. This demonstrates 
how fair trade hurts sales and the consumer 
both. 

“The Harris fair trade bill seeks to rees- 
tablish fair trade as the law of the land. 
It will cost consumers billions of dollars 
if enacted, and help deepen the recession by 
discouraging sales of many consumer items 
because the price is too high. 

“Don’t underestimate the political power 
of the retail groups who are backing the 
Harris bill. American consumers (170 mil- 
lion of them) have no lobby in Congress, and 
their interests are often overlooked when 
the pressure groups become active. Unless 
American consumers speak out in strong dis- 
approval, this raid on the purse of the pub- 
lic will be made part of our Nation's laws. 

“CONSUMERS INFORMATION BUREAU.” 

As heretofore indicated, at the beginning 
of the above quotations, many additional 
editorials—all opposed to price-fixing fair 


» trade—will be included in the regular ap- 


pendix to this testimony or offered into the 
record as supplementary exhibits. 

What is truly the attitude of most ap- 
pliance manufacturers and other manu- 
facturers. of branded goods relative to 
whether or not they want price fixing on 
their branded goods? The manufacturer's 
position is obviously a rather difficult one. 
In many cases he does a major part of the 
selling job, by advertising through all media 
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and also through many dealer helps. To 
maximize his earnings he has to operate 
as close to capacity as possible. To get the 
greatest return on his costly advertising, 
his branded goods must be available every- 
where, full service and limited service 
stores; discount houses, appliance stores, 
drug stores, department, stores, etc. He 
must be on good terms with all of his chan- 
nels. Despite all this, manufacturers, as 
have many others, and in spite of increased 
volume, often have lesser margins due to 
rising costs. Higher prices caused by fair 
trade would only aggravate the problem, by 
tending to decrease volume. Manufacturers 
must therefore resort to selling multiple 
branded goods, off-brands, and fighting 
brands. The truth is that if manufacturers 
wanted fair trade, they need only to cut off 
entirely selling their branded merchandise 
to superstores, discount houses, and similar 
lower cost retailers. No discount house in 
the country, of any consequence, is gasping 
for merchandise. If manufacturers sin- 
cerely want their trade, then a great many 
of their salesmen are wasting a lot of ex- 
pensive time in calling on discount houses 
and supermarkets in efforts to sell them 
branded merchandise. 

The Federal Trade Commission has in the 
recent past taken the position that manu- 
facturers cannot be allowed to play favor- 
ites. Either manufacturers must enforce 
their trade, if it is legal at all, or not enforce 
it without discrimination. This is essen- 
tially the position that R. H. Macy took in 
New York City when General Electric tried 
to enforce the New York fair trade law 
against Macy, at the time when thousands 
of discount houses were selling practically 
all branded merchandise at prices sharply 
below fair trade minimums. Is it reason- 
able to ask R. H. Macy to send his cus- 
tomers to discount houses and not to buy 
from them, since such discount houses 
were selling branded goods in hugé quanti- 
ties (of branded merchandise) at competi- 
tive prices while Macy was not permitted to 
do so? Your committee, if it considers en- 
acting the bill before you at all, should 
include an amendment that manufacturers 
must either “fish or cut bait”; go along with 
fair trade whole-hog everywhere, or not at 
all, and under no circumstances play favor- 
ites by discriminating between retailers or 
areas. 

Professor McLaughlin, of the Harvard Law 
School, admitted before the Harris commit- 
tee last year in his testimony when Con- 
gressman PreTerR Mack, Jr., of Tllinois, was 
presiding, that he, McLaughlin, was the 
author of the Harris fair trade bill which is 
very similar to the bill before you at present. 
His explanation of its provisions was any- 
thing but clear; in fact, so unclear that 
Chairman Mack was obliged to ask Profes- 
sor McLaughlin how he expected the House 
Committee to understand the bill when the 
author of the bill was himseif so unsure of 
it. The most striking, unusual, and pos- 
sibly illegal provision in this bill was the 
part that dealt with giving a manufacturer 
@ proprietary interest in a branded goods 
even after the maker had completely parted 
title to such merchandise. Mr. Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes in the famous Mlies 
Laboratory case, said in effect that once a 
manufacturer completely parts with title, he 
can no longer control the price of such goods 
and that the public is entitled to all sub- 
sequent traffic and competition in such mer- 
chandise. The bill before you is an effort 
to reverse by legislation Mr. Justice Hughes’ 
excellent opinion, which is still good law. 
Even fair traders recognize the novel and 
possibly illegal effort to give a proprietary 
interest in merchandise to a maker after all 
title has passed. See the testimony of John 
Anderson, of the American Fair Trade Coun- 
cil, in the hearings earlier this year on the 
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Harris bill, page 650 of the March 1959 hear- 
ings. Anderson’s view is that the goodwill of 
a branded goods is damaged by price cutting. 
This is economically and legally utterly fal- 
lacious. For no truly meritorious product 
has ever been driven from the marketplace 
by sharp price competition. The volume, 
the immense quantity of branded goods, that 
move through superstores and discount 
houses conclusively proves this. A house- 
wife does not regard herself as a criminal 
or moral reprobate if she can buy a Mix- 
master, a GE toaster, a Westinghouse TV, 
or a Shaeffer pen, or any other product at a 
saying of a few dollars by purchasing in a 
lower cost, limited service outlet. 

A glance at the history of the activity of 
the fair traders may be of value. First they 
asked for and received from Congress the 
Miller-Tydings Act in the early 1930’s. This 
they said preserved States rights; it was 
merely a permisisve enabling act; it was a 
rider to a District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill. It said if a State law allows ver- 
tical price control on branded goods, the Fed- 
eral antitrust laws will stand aside. It was 
a hunting license that declared open season 
on all State legislatures. The NARD as a 
result forced State fair trade laws through 
45 States. In no less than 35 of these there 
was not even a pretense of a public hearing. 
Professor Malcolm McNair ‘of the Harvard 
Business School, in the Journal of Market- 
ing for April 1938, said that in 17 of these 
States the fair trade law was passed in such 
a hurry that in 10 of the 17 there was enacted 
into law the identical stenographic error. 
Of course most of, if not all of, these laws 
came from the same switch. Usually they 
came from John Dargavel and his National 
Association of Retail Druggists in Chicago, 
the same organization that authored the 
Harris bill of last year and this year and who 
indirectly also authored the bill presently 
before you. Note the emphasis on allowing 
the States to do as they wished to do and the 
recognition of States rights. Then 14 years 
later, on May 21, 1951, the U.S. Supreme Court 
in the famous Schwegmann case knocked out 
in a 6 to 3 decision the voluntary nonsigner 
clause and held that State fair trade laws 
applied only to those who sign such agree- 
ments with manufacturers. Mr. Justice 
Douglas said you could not drag Schweg- 
mann in by the heels and force him to com- 
ply with a contract he had never seen, much 
less signed. 

Recent important history was thus made 
by the U.S. Supreme Court on May 21, 1951. 
It virtually destroyed effective compulsory 
price fixing since the Court held that non- 
signers were not bound. Within 6 months 
John Anderson and his American Fair Trade 
Council held a meeting in November 1951 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. The 
meeting was called Operation Restoration. 
This meant reverse by legislation the Court’s 
action in the Schwegmann case. The Keogh 
bill was sponsored by the AFTC. This bill 
Was called by the AFTC the hometown bill. 
‘This bill was aimed at the Albert Wentling, 
Palmyra, Pa., situation. In this case a U.S. 
circuit court of appeals held that a mail- 
order discount house sending goods across 
a State line did not have to respect the 
fair trade law of any State, and did not 
have to respect the fair trade law of the 
State into which the merchandise was 
shipped. The McGuire Act sponsored by 
the NARD was directly aimed at the Schweg- 
mann case and attempted to permit or legal- 
ize a compulsory nonsigner clause. What 
has happened in the past 6 or 7 years is 
history. No less than 18 States have in- 
validated laws based upon the McGuire Act. 
Practically all important manufacturers have 
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dumped fair trade and. now sell under con- 
ditions of. price freedom instead of price 
fixing. Apparently in so doing they are 
enjoying very good health, as are most re- 
tailers. ‘There appears to be no strong 
public demand for the type of compulsory 
substantive fair trade law such as the bill 
before you. 

Under the McGuire Act, enacted in July 
1952, discount houses have had the greatest 
growth. In 1952 there were 200 discount 
houses in New York City doing an annual 
volume of $500 million. Today there are 
more than 2,000 discount houses in New 
York City’ alone, and over 10,000 through- 
out the country. Whether we like them 
or not, I believe they are here to stay. If 
they do stay, any and all efforts to reverse 
our antitrust laws and to legislate Federal 
fair trade would be utter folly. Efforts to 
repeal the law of supply and demand have 
failed and, I believe, will fail. For people 
suffering from inflation, the shrinking buy- 
ing power of their dollars will make every 
honest effort to shep for values, and sellers 
will help them to circumvent artificial road- 
blocks to ‘competition and free markets. 
May I add one more point? 

if the House should pass the Harris bill 
and the U.S. Senate pass the Humphrey- 
Proxmire bill, I have every hope and belief 
and every confidence that the President will 
accept the judgment of every important gov- 
ernmental agency concerned and: veto Fed- 
eral fair trade. This confidence and expec- 
tation is based upon the President’s fre- 
quently voiced grave concern about the 
dangers to the public of inflation. May I 
add the following, too, If enacted by Con- 
gress and signed into law by the President, 
I have even greater confidence that the US. 
Supreme Court will hold such Federal fair 
trade legislation unconstitutional for the 
reasons so very well set forth by Mr. Bicks 
of the Antitrust Division of the Department 
of Justice in his testimony before the Harris 
committee given in March 1959. 


May I be granted permission to send to 
you for the record a supplementary state- 
ment including the exhibits referred to above 
which are pertinent to the bill presently 
before you. A bill which threatens to in- 
crease the prices of branded goods to the 
public by $8 to $10 billion should not be 
enacted into law too hurriedly. 

May I not, in closing, respectfully urge you 
not to approve, but to reject, the bill before 
you as contrary to public interests. The 
proponents of this bill do not confuse their 
interest with the public interest, they iden- 
tify their private interest as the public in- 
terest. Finally may I urge you to consider 
with the greatest care the reasons given for 
the position taken by Justice, Labor, Agri- 
culture, Commerce, the Fedral Trade Com- 
mission, and other governmental agencies 
who have and who may offer additional 
testimony in re S. 1083. This time I believe 
the fair trade lobbyists, the NARD, the AFTC, 
and other trade groups who sponsor this 
legislation have gone much too far. They 
are asking you to destroy the antitrust laws, 
to destroy all States rights, to throw gasoline 
on the fires of inflation, to increase consumer 
prices on branded goods in all 50 States 
rather sharply, and to go beyond the power 
of Congress to regulate interstate commerce 
but also to regulate from Washington, D.C., 
all intrastate commerce and put floors under 
prices on retail trade in branded goods. This 
is asking a great deal, all of which is clearly 
inimical to the public and consumers gen- 
erally. I do not believe that the House, the 
Senate, or the President, or our courts will 
go as far as the fair trade proponents want 
them to go. 


June 29 


Report to the Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
Commission by Bertha S. Adkins, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
Commission 
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HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, June 27, I had the distinct 
honor of participating in the honorary 
members dinner of the Lincoln Sesqui- 
centennial Commission at the Cosmos 
Club in Washington. 

One of the features of this function 
was a report by Bertha S. Adkins, Under 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and chairman 
of the executive committee of the Com- 
mission, on the activities of this group. 

I was impressed by this report and feel 
that it reflects the high caliber of the 
leadership which the Commission has 
enjoyed since its inception. Miss Ad- 
kins is a distinguished educator in her 
own right, having served as dean of resi- 
dence of Bradford Junior College in 
Bradford, Mass., and as dean of women 
of Western Maryland College in West- 
minster, Md. She was honored with a 
doctor of laws degree from this institu- 
tion. She is presently serving on the 
board of trustees of American University 
in Washington, D.C. 

In connection with her educational 
duties, she has been active in club work 
for women; especially the Maryland 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women and the Association of 
American University Women. She 
served with distinction as the assistant 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. 

Because of her activities in the field of 
education and in woman’s club work, she 
was appointed by President Eisenhower 
to serve on the Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
Commission and was chosen by the other 
members to be chairman of the exec- 
utive committee. 

This makes her report all the more 
important and I ask consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 
REMARKS BY Miss BERTHA ADKINS, HONOR- 

ARY MEMBERS’ DINNER, LINCOLN SESQUI- 

CENTENNIAL COMMISSION, Cosmos CLUB, 

WASHINGTON, D.C., SarurDAY, JUNE 27, 

1959 

I would like to express my personal ap- 
preciation to all of you honorary members 
who have come (some of you from great 
distances from as far away as California) 
to be with us this evening on this auspi- 
cious occasion. And to that, I would like to 
add my gratitude to Commissioner Victor 
M. Birely, the Chairman of the Lincoln 
Commission Honorary Memembers Commit- 
tee who has been indefatigable in his effort 
to provide a means such as this by which we 
may pay you due tribute. 
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Senator Cooprer has asked that I give you 
a brief summation of the activities of the 
Commission during Lincoln Year which 
was proclaimed as such by President Eisen- 
hower on December 31, 1958. The Commis- 
sion itself was established, as you know, 
by public law, and it was instructed in the 
language of that law to undertake all possi- 
ble projects to honor the memory of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the 16th President of the 
United States, who was born 150 years ago 
on February 12, 1809. 

We on the Commission, aware of the 
qualities of compassionate leadership which 
personified this great man, and aware also 
of the need for such human and brotherly 
qualities in these difficult times, approached 
the problem of this observance with one 
basic premise in mind—that there should 
be: participation in the observance by peo- 
ple from all walks of life, of all ages, of all 
educational and cultural attainments and 
that the observance should extend beyond 
our shores to all of the lands of’ the world, 
even to those that have erected barriers 
against the free world. 

Our entire effort, therefore, has been 
based upon the assumption that the people 
need only be reminded of the observance 
and they would undertake participation by 
their own initiative. We have employed 
this general approach in all aspects ef the 
undertaking—in working with the press, 
broadcasting media, the motion pictures, 
the churches, the educational institutions, 
numerous clubs, societies and associations, 
the unions, and other Government officials. 

On this board over here you see some 
small evidence of the enthusiastic response 
which has supported this movement in every 
corner of our land and in Jands beyond our 
borders. 

At the outset, the staff of the Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial Commission, under Dr. 
Baringer, prepared a handbook which spelled 
out in broad terms the objectives intended 
by the Congress, offered a brief chronology 
of the life of Mr. Lincoln, reprinted some 
of the more famous quotations from his 
public statements and private communica- 
tions, and presented specific suggestions for 
the participation of individuals and organi- 
zations throughout the Nation. 

I should like to say that we on the Com- 
mission could take full credit for the tre- 
mendous job that has been done by all of 
those participating in Lincoln Year. This 
is not the case. Most of that material you 
see displayed resulted from a groundswell of 
enthusiasm for the project which found 
newspapers, broadcasters, churches, schools, 
union organizations, industry, and others 
spontaneously turning their attention to Mr. 
Lincoln and to the things for which he 
stood—turning their attention with such 
wholehearted support that one working 
closely with the Commission soon had the 
feeling that Abraham Lincoln was walking 
this land again. 

As a Commission, we did, of course, un- 
dertake some specific programs. We pub- 
lished a booklet called “The Lincoln Ideals,” 
and we asked newspapers and broadcasters 
to offer this booklet without cost to readers 
and listeners and viewers who would write 
to Lincoln, Box 1959, Washington, D.C. The 
response during February and March as a 
veritable flood. Letters came in from every 
State in the Union, including our new 
States, and, whether by a wandering broad- 
cast signal or word of mouth, the news 
reached people in many foreign lands—for 
we had requests in at least 30 different lan- 
guages for the Ideals. 

At one time, the Commission staff was 
picking up as many as four sacks of mail 
daily at the post office. 

Filling these orders alone hag been a pro- 
digious task, as you can imagine—and I am 
told now that just about 150,000, includ- 
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ing two print runs, of this booklet have 
been distributed throughout the world. 

We have published also a smaller pam- 
phiet under the title, “Abraham Lincoln 


‘Said * * *” The print run on this pocket 


piece has now reached 200,000. Over 100,000 
of them have been given to visitors to the 
Lincoln Memorial here in Washington and 
another 35,000 have been distributed on 
sightseeing buses here. Fourteen airlines, 
both domestic, and overseas, are now supply- 
ing this little booklet to their passengers. 

We distributed also to newspapers 
throughout the Nation filler items, being 
direct—albeit condensed—quotations from 
Mr. Lincoln, this under the title of “Lincoln 
Line-A-Days”. As no doubt many of you 
have noticed, these shave been widely used 
and in some cases On a daily basis with line 
drawings. 

Additionally, we have published three is- 
sues of the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Intel- 
ligencer so far this year. Some index as to 
the snowballing activity in the observance is 
found in these publications, which I believe 
are sent to all of you honorary members. 
The first issue was contained in four pages. 
The second required six, and the last one 
needed eight pages and I understand quite 
a bit of type for that issue was carried over 
for the next scheduled publication. The In- 
telligencer is mailed to public media, organ- 
izations, educators, schools, union, and in- 
dustry organizations, scholars, and collec- 
tors and government people throughout the 
country. 

_One of the most gratifying developments 
has been the enthusiasm with which the 
state historical societies have devoted them- 
selves to the observance, and the additional 
establishment of special State Lincoln Ses- 
quicentennial Commissions. There are ac- 
tive right now in 32 states such commis- 
sions or societies, all of which have regularly 
reported to this national commission their 
activities—some of which have already been 
recorded in the Intelligencer. 

Our school campaign, conducted in coop- 
eration with the National Education Asso- 
ciation, is well underway—and we expect a 
great deal of residual value in the fall of 
the year when the schools reopen. In this 
case, a special staff of the National Educa- 
tion Association, under contract with the 
Commission, prepared a teaching handbook 
about Lincoln for distribution in the na- 
tion’s 28,000 high schools. This program, 
developed under the direction of a commit- 
tee chaired by Father Reinert, has met with 
good success. Classroom exericses conducted 
in the fall in many of our schools through- 
out the land will encourage youngsters again 
to turn their attention to Mr. Lincoln—to 
learn more of him and to write about him. 

Many of you may have been here for the 
events in February which launched this 
Lincoln Year. If you were, I hardly need 
tell you of the magnificient program that 
took place on February 12 in a Joint Ses- 
sion of Congress when Mr. Carl Sandburg, 
one of our honorary members, spoke so mov- 
ingly. I am happy to report to you that 
Congressman Fred Schwengel, also an hon- 
orary mémber, who is here this evening, has 
introduced a resolution in the House seek- 
ing funds to reprint this wonderful progrant 
for distribution to all of you and to others 
throughout the country. 

On the evening preceding that memorable 
event, the Lincoln group, in cooperation with 
the Commission, sponsored a delightful ban- 
quet at the Statler Hotel which was attended 
by President Eisenhower, many other of our 
Washington leaders, and a full house of Lin- 
coln enthusiasts. On that evening, the dis- 
tinguished NBC documentary “Meet Mr. Lin- 
coln” was shown, and later, via television, 
was seen by millions in their homes through- 
out the Nation. 
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And on Lincoln’s Birthday, also, the Loyal 
Legion sponsored the annual wreath cere- 
monies at the Lincoln Memorial, under the 
direction of General Vogel, General Grant, 
and Colonel McHarg—all of whom are here 
this evening. 

The U.S. Information Agency has been 
working prodigiously on Lincoln Year proj- 
ects since January. They have sent literally 
boxes of materials to their representatives 
throughout the world, and the name of Lin- 
coln today is almost as familiar in Calcutta, 
India, as it is in Des Moines, Iowa. 

One of our Commissioners, John B. Fisher, 
did a 2-week lecture tour of the West Indies, 
and a summary of that Lincoln pilgrimage 
was placed recently in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD. Reading of the reaction of all of the 
folks down there to the name of Mr. Lin- 
coln, and particularly of the reaction of boys 
and girls who heard Mr. Fisher, reveals again 
the high place this great man’s memory oc- 
cupies among our neighbors. I could tell 
you also, but will not take the time now, 
of my own recent trip to Bogota, Colombia, 
for a special conference at which I had an 
opportunity to talk about Abraham Lincoln 
and the Lincoln Year and the inspiring op- 
portunity to see the reaction of some of our 
neighbors to the south at the mention of 
the name of the 16th President. 

Next week, on July 1, there will be a cele- 
bration of the 75th anniversary of the gift 
of the Statue of Liberty by the people of 
France to the people of the United States. 
On that occasion, Mr. Walter Rothschild, of 
the Commission, representing the people of 
the United States, will present to the people 
of France a bust of Abraham Lincoln with an 
appropriate inscription by the Lincoln Com- 
mission. 

We could spend hours here discussing the 
tremendous support that has been given to 
the observance here and abroad. Perhaps, 
it is best summarized in a postal card that 
arrived at Box 1959 shortly after February 
12. It was signed, obviously by a little boy, 
“Juan Espinosa,” It was postmarked Provi- 
dence, RI. It said, simply, “Happy Birth- 
day, Mr. Lincoln.” 


One can only know that Abraham Lincoln 
still lives in this land—anhd although, as it 
has been said, we may never know his like 
again, it is equally true that we will never 
know his loss. His mark upon civilization 
as the symbol of the free man is indelible. 








A Lifetime of Service to Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr.McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, South 
Dakota has lost a cherished friend in 
the death of Ross D. Davies, chief ad- 
ministrative officer of the South Dakota 
Soil Conservation Service. The growth 
and progress of South Dakota is closely 
related to the conservation and develop- 
ment of our soil and water resources. 
Beginning as a pioneer in this field of 
endeavor, Ross Davies, life is symbolic 
of the increasing recognition now being 
given to soil and water resources as the 
foundation on which the future growth 
of our Nation must depend. 

An editorial in the Huron Daily 
Plainsman of June 28, 1959, expresses 
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the feelings of all South Dakotans who 


look back over the contributions of this 
great friend of conservation. Under 
unanimous consent I include this edi- 
toria] at this point in the Recorp: 

State Has Lost A MAN OF STATURE 


In an interview for the Nugget, Lead High 
School publication, the late Ross D. Davies, 
an alumnus of that institution, said about 
soil and water conservation: 

“It is a field of endeavor that offers an op- 
portunity to protect and promote sustained, 
wise use of basic soil and water resources 
for the present and the future.” 

And for 22 years, Mr. Davies toiled in that 
field of endeavor as the chief administra- 
tive officer of the South Dakota Soil Conser- 
vation Service. 

He was a pioneer of soil conservation in 
the State. When he first joined the Soil 
Conservation Service, the national Soil Con- 
servation Act was only 2 years old. The 
national movement to save the soil was just 
getting under way after 10 years of premlim- 
inary experimental work at Government sta- 
tions. 

Recognizing the importance of and the 
need for soil conservation, he worked hard 
for the State law which enacted in 1937, was 
among the first in the Nation. His main 
role was that of adviser to the agricultural 
committee that drafted the State law and 
introduced it in the legislature. 

All through the years he was interested in 
the development of the total soil and water 
resources of the northern Great Plains. 
This interest made him a champion of the 
Missouri Basin development program in gen- 
eral and, more particularly, of those aspects 
of the program which had to do with water- 
sheds and irrigation. 

As State conservationist, he was in charge 
of all the administrative and technical 
work of the U.S. Soil Conservation Service 
in South Dakota. 

This was an important position because 
the SCS provides the technical assistance 
farmers need to develop conservation plans 
and to use the land to its utmost capacity 
while improving and protecting the soil for 
future generations. 

It was a difficult job, too, yet—under Mr. 
Davies’ leadership—the service in the State 
grew from an organization operating a few 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps and wind 
erosion projects into an organization serv- 
ing nearly 35,000 farmers and ranchers in 
68 soil conservation districts. 

A South Dakota State College graduate 
(1923), he was extremely active in the in- 
stitution’s alumni association. 

He was president from 1941 to 1943, held 
other offices and served several terms on 
the board of directors. He often was called 
upon for committee work. 

In his last job, as chairman of the almunl 
division of the “Stadium for State” fund 
drive, he was responsible for raising $138,- 
000, a substantial portion of the total raised 
to date. 

“He had been active in the association ever 
since he left school,” D. B. Doner, associa- 
tion secretary-treasurer, said. “He had been 
so active for so long that we took what he 
did for granted.” 

Ross Davies was active in other circles, 
too. He was chairman of the Huron Plan 
Commission and the only original member 
still sitting on the board. As a member of 
this group and later on, as chairman, he 
helped draft the city’s zoning ordinance and 
formulate a master plan to guide the physi- 
cal growth of the city. 

This same commission brought into the 
city new areas to the southwest and south- 
east and promoted the widening of high- 
ways 37 and 14 at Huron, 
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There were other improvements which 
Ross Davies helped to bring about, too. He 
was a stanch supporter of the move to build 
@ Federal office building in Huron, for in- 
stance. 

He was active in churchwork, serving as 
president and trustee of the American Lu- 
theran Church and heading the fund drive 
for the educational unit which was com- 
pleted in 1955. 

Then, of course, there were the projects 
with which he was associated as a member 
of various civic and fraternal groups. 

But a recitation of his accomplishments 
will never begin to measure the stature of 
this man. 

He had great ability to work with people, 
probably because he was so human himself. 
He was patient and tolerant, even in the 
most trying circumstances, and he had the 
ability to differ with people on matters of 
policy without losing their respect or friend- 
ship. 

He was a positive thinker—a man who be- 
lieved in boosting what he favored rather 
than knocking the other fellow or what the 
other fellow had to offer. 

Aud he was an adventurer who encouraged 
the timid to take a chance with new ideas 
and new experiences, 

There is no wonder, then, that his death 
June 24, following a heart attack, left a 
void in the community. 

This man was a leader, one who was al- 


ways just a little bit ahead of others in his 
planning and his thinking. And he in- 
spired others to do by setting an example 


through his own hard work. 

Men with the personal stature of Ross 
Davies are rare indeed—and the presence of 
rare ones always is missed even though their 
influence endures. 





Address by Maj. Gen. Wallace M. Greene, 
Jr., U.S. Marine Corps, Before Marine 
Corps Combat Correspondents Conven- 
tion, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., June 27, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, on Saturday night I had the 
pleasure of attending the banquet of the 
Marine Corps Combat Correspondent’s 
Association. Members were in Washing- 
ton from all over the United States to at- 
tend the 1959 annual military conference 
and convention. The banquet was the 
windup of the affair. It featured an ad- 
dress by Maj. Gen. Wallace M. Greene, 
Jr., US.M.C. This address is so timely 
sand tells a story of such great impor- 
tance to the Congress and to the Nation 
that I believe it should be published in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

The Marine Corps has always been 
appreciated by the Congress. Every 
Member who has in the past voted in be- 
half of the corps will appreciate General 
Greene’s reassuring words and will real- 
ize that the faith and confidence we have 
placed in the corps are well founded. 
The address follows: 
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ADDRESS BY MAJ. GEN. WALLACE M. GREENE, 
Jr., USMC, BEFORE MARINE Corps CoMBAT 
CoRRESPONDENTS CONVENTION, MAYFLOWER 
HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., SaTuRDAY, JUNE 
27, 1959 


Colonel McCahill, General Denig, ladies, 
and gentlemen, 14 years ago tonight, Marines 
were finishing the mopup of southerr Oki- 
nawa. Many at this table have reason to 
remember the end of June 1945. For along- 
side the riflemen were the Marine Corps 
combat correspondents who would preserve 
forever the agonies and the glories of the 
Pacific campaigns. 

The era of the combat correspondent was 
then at its zenith. So.were the fortunes of 
our corps. 

As Capt. Bill McCahill said in his book 
“First To Fight,” “today’s men have more 
than lived up to yesterday’s motto of ‘Semper 
Fidelis’.” 

Capt. Ray Henri and Ist Lt. Jim Lucas 
put it anopher way. They said, “Sometimes 
an iron heart is better than a steel shield 
outside. Our tanks and bulldozers and 
trucks were supported by the iron hearts 
of men who fought until they fell in the 
field, through with all battles.” 

But what of today’s Marines? Are they 
deserving of this tradition? What do you 
think of the Marine Corps as you view it in 
June 1959? 

One of the uses of the past is to employ it 
as @ measuring stick for the present. I 
would like to use the Marine Corps as we 
knew it in 1945 as a basis on which ‘to 
measure the Marine Corps of today. 

Fourteen years ago the Marine Corps was 
2%, times as large as it is today. Then, 
we had six divisions and five wings, scattered 
in the Pacific from Hawaii to Okinawa. Our 
effort was concentrated in one ocean, the 
Pacific. 

Today we have three division-wing teams. 
One is located in Okinawa and Japan, the 
other two on the seacoasts of the United 
States. We. maintain a battalion landing 
team on a continuous basis in the Medi- 
terranean. Today the Marine Corps is well- 
balanced on both the major oceans ready to 
move out on @ moment’s notice to any point 
in the world. During the past 2 years, 
Marine Corps units have moved to meet 
emergencies on eight different occasions in 
the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Mediterranean, 
and the Indian Oceans. 

In 1945 the Marine Corps division was 
composed of 19,163 men. Today there are 
18,717. We are studying how to reduce the 
division to 15,000 and, at the same time, 
to increase its punch. Today’s division is 
air-transportable. Its assault elements can 
all be lifted by helicopter. This wasn’t true 
of the old World War II division. Today’s 
Marine Corps is lighter, faster, and packs 
a bigger wallop. 

So much for organization—what about 
marines themselves. Today all marines are 
volunteers. They joined the corps because 
they want to belong to it. Enlistment con- 
tracts have been upped from a minimum of 
2 to 3, and, recently, to 4 years. Enlistment 
standards have been raised. This is reflected 
in the mental quality of*recruits which has 
risen to a GCT of 106.8. Reenlistment of 
first term men is now approximately 22 per- 
cent; second term and longer are reenlisting 
at the rate of 77144 percent, 

Pay is better. Today’s recruit draws as 
much as a sergeant did in 1945 ($78). Two 
new paygrades have been added. Additional 
money is awarded for proficiency in certain 
fields. Fringe benefits in the way of de- 
pendents’ medicare and survivors’ benefits 
have been established. Promotion rates for 
enlisted marines are generally excellent. Low 
caliber noncommissioned officers are being 
weeded out. Marines’ tours are being sta- 
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bilized through a unit transplacement pro~ 
gram. 

We still have the problem of the promo- 
tion hump for officers. Corrective legislation 
is now under consideration by Congress. We 
are also supposed to take 12 percent of first 
enlistments from inferior category IV per- 
sonnel, The retention rate of young ground 
officers is not satisfactory. Promotion rates 
for enlisted marines in some fields are slow. 

However, we can sum up the situation by 
saying that the quality and the ability of 
today’s marine is certainly as good as found 
in the marine of 1945. 

Let’s look at training. We still have our 
two recruit depots and two infantry training 
regiments. Out of the cauldron of the Mc- 
Keon affair has come a tougher and better 
recruit depot. Recruit training has retained 
all of the desirable features of longtime 
Marine Corps tradition. To these have been 
added improvements, such as the finest phys- 
ical training program in the country and 
increased emphasis on combat training in 
the field. This matter of changes in re- 
cruit training has excited. some controversy, 
particularly among oldtimers who have 
feared that our recruit depots were going 
soft. This is not so. The course is more 
rugged than ever. We are now spending a 
total of 4 months on a recruit before he 
ever joins a division. A 6-month reservist 
gets 5 months of training. 

During the past 2 years we have con- 
ducted 28 major amphibious exercises, rang- 
ing in locale from the coasts of the conti- 
nental United States to Alaska, the 
Caribbean, Okinawa, the Philippines, Hawaii, 
Turkey, Taiwan, Korea, Borneo, and Libya. 
In many of these exercises we have been 
training with marine and army forces of our 
allies. 

In scope and efficiency, Marine Corps 
training today is at the highest level in our 
history. 

Weapons and equipment constitute an 
important point of comparison. We are 
keeping on top of that problem, too. 

In weapons we are about to adopt a new 
family of small arms greatly superior to 
those of World War II. 

At the other end of the weapons spectrum 
we are also improving our nuclear capability 
for amphibious operations. 

In transportation we have a revolutionary 
animal, the mechanical mule. 

Aviation is about to take delivery on a 
high speed combination transport and re- 
fueler (the C-—130B). 

Our aviators are also flying better fighter 
and attack aircraft. The jet has replaced 
the propeller. 

There are three helicopter carriers now in 
operation—two in the Pacific and one in the 
Atlantic. These support our new concept of 
vertical envelopment. We had neither con- 
cept or carriers in 1945. 

Our tank battalions are better equipped 
than in World War II. 

To fight enemy tanks we have the air- 
transportable 106-millimeter weapons carrier 
called the ONTOS. 

As you can see, we have better and more 
powerful weapons than we did 14 years ago. 

The real payoff, of course, lies in combat 
readiness. The Marine Corps must be com- 
bat ready at all times. All of us were 
proud of our combat readiness throughout 
World War II. In the early fifty’s, we could 
again stick out our chests as a result of 
what we did in the Korean campaign. - 

Today we are in a high state of combat 
readiness. For example, we can start mov- 
ing elements of the 2d Division out of Camp 
Lejeune in the matter of minutes. 

During the recent emergency in Lebanon, 
marines were ashore in less than 24 hours 
after being alerted. Marines were the first 
to land in Lebanon. Within 3 days we put 
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ashore three battalion landing teams and 
had flown in another from the United 
States, 

In the recent Formosa Strait crisis, we 
moved MAG-11 from Iwakuni, Japan, to 
Taiwan. During this emergency we also 
moved MAG-13 from Hawaii to Japan. In 
fact one fighter squadron of this group flew 
all the way from Hawaii to Japan with Air 
Force and Navy air tankers refuelling our 
ships over the Pacific. We couldn't do that 
in the old days. 

The Marine Corps today is just as combat 
ready as it was in 1945. I believe we have 
the iron hearts as well as the steel shields 


. that Ray Henri and Jim Lucas were talking 


about. 

General “Howling Mad” Smith in his book, 
“Coral And Brass,” tells about the time that 
the Secretary of the Navy, James Forrestal, 
and he observed the flag going up on Mount 
Suribachi on Iwo Jima. The Secretary’s 
party was going ashore in a Higgins boat and 
Secretary Forrestal turned to General Smith 
and said: “Howland, the raising of that flag 
on Suribachi means a Marine Corps for the 
next 500 years.” 

Some marines think that we can glide 
along on this reputation—I don think so. 
The Marine Corps can’t afford to live on 
what it has banked in the past. It must con- 
tinue to deposit to its account by daily out- 
standing performance. 

We have to live up to our great tradition— 
the tradition which you helped to build. 
This means hard work all the time. I think 
we are doing this. 

Nor can we hide our light under a bushel. 
The American public must be kept informed 
about the Marine Corps. Sometimes I think 
we forget that. Here is an area where you 
can be of great help—by telling the story of 
today’s Marine Corps. 

Throughout World War II the Army used 
to say that we marines had a combat corre- 
spondent in every foxhole. We had a repu- 
tation then that we were mighty proud of, 
and I guess it’s true that we weren't letting 
anybody forget about it either. The Ameri- 
can people were proud of their Marine Corps. 

Today’s Marine Corps is worthy of its tra- 
dition. We must continously tell the Ameri- 
can people what the Marine Corps really 
means to them. All of you are in a unique 
position to assist in this. You appreciate 
more than most marines do the importance 
of good public relations—the power of the 
press, and you know how good relations are 
developed. You occupy positions of leader- 
ship and influence in your communities. 
Tell our story. 

What is say to you then, in closing, is 
simply this: The Marine Corps continues to 
be a sound commodity. You can be proud 
of it. Let’s put some of the old-time effort 
of 14 years ago into telling the American 
ey about it. We need your help to do 

s. 

Just as in the old days, let’s make sure that 
there is a Marine Corps combat correspondent 
in every Marine Corps foxhole. 





Problems of Urban Areas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we have heard many words 
about the problems facing our urban 
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areas. We have heard many proposals 

for programs intended to help our cities 

and the suburbs around those cities. A 

new suggestion was made by Governor 

Robert B. Meyner, of New Jersey, June 

17 at the National Citizens Planning 

Conference in Memphis, Tenn. He 

would mobilize the resources of our uni- 

versities to give us a unified study of 
what has become known as our metro- 
politan problem. 

The Governor’s proposal comes at a 
time when we read of efforts by a few 
individual universities to establish such 
urban study centers. It comes at a time 
when Congress may consider the crea- 
tion of a new commission to study part 
of the same problem. 

This great interest from so many 
sources is heartening and significant. I 
believe that many leaders in this Nation 
are encouraging others to give consider- 
ation to one of the great crises of our 
times that now face urban areas 
throughout the Nation. 

Since I feel that this proposal has 
great possibilities, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Governor Meyner’s remarks 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF GOV. RoBErRT B. MEYNER, OF NEW 
JERSEY, AT NATIONAL CITIZENS PLANNING 
CONFERENCE, MEMPHIS, TENN., JUNE 17, 
1959 


Mr. Chairman, I am delighted to be here 
today, in response to General Grant’s invita- 
tion, and to be given the chance to join in 
your discussion of the problems of metro- 
politan areas and the needs of communities 
to meet present-day conditions, 

My own State of New Jersey, I believe, 
serves as a kind of laboratory for the study 
of urban conditions. With the exception of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, New Jersey is 
smaller in area than any other State, and 
it is actually the most urban State in the 
Union. Within our borders are no fewer 
than 567 communities. 

Nearly all of New Jersey's citizens live 
within one of the six standard metropolitan 
areas, as defined by the U.S. Census Bureau. 
These include New York and Philadelphia, 
the first and fourth largest in the Nation. 
Four of our metropolitan areas have their 
central cities outside the State itself—in 
Delaware, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

Nearly every day some problem arises out 
of the fact that metropolitan areas transcend 
political boundary lines. For example, we 
are now engaged in discussion with the State 
of New York over the fact that citizens of 
New Jersey who work in New York are dis- 
criminated against in the levy of New York’s 
State income tax. 

For another example, we are cooperating 
with New York in a major effort to solve the 
problem of commuters, at a time when the 
railroads, because of financial losses, are con- 
stantly seeking to curtail or eliminate serv- 
ices. 





I could give endless examples of New Jer- 
sey’s urban difficulties, both interstate and 
intrastate. You name the problem. We 
have it. 

But first let me say how fitting it is that 
this conference should be held in the city 
of Memphis and in the State of Tennessee. 
Here we have what is perhaps the Nation’s 
finest example of planning. I refer, of course, 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority. An em- 
inent person once described TVA as creeping 
socialism. I hardly think the people of the 
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Tennessee Valley react kindly to this epithet. 
They have seen, within the short space of 
a quarter of a century, the transformation 
of this area from poverty to prosperity. What 
was once burned-out land is now a cornu- 
copia. They have seen industry, great and 
small, come here to flourish with TVA power. 
The farms and towns and cities long since 
have been electrified. Floods are a thing 
of the past. And here, at Oak Ridge, with 
power generated in the Tennessee Valley, is 
one of the vital centers of the atomic age. 
Moreover, the lakes created by TVA are offer- 
ing recreation to many thousands of our 
people. A salute to TVA. 

I think you will agree that when we talk 
about planning for people, we are also talk- 
ing about planning by people. For if we are 
to succeed in the task of making urban 
society one in which men can fulfill their 
destinies and realize the substance of their 
dreams, many men must serve. Many men 
must accept their responsibilities. 

It is somewhat disquieting to find that 
our people nowadays tend to confine their 
activities to stratified groups. Bankers con- 
sort with bankers. Labor union members 
consort with labor union members. In the 
East, we have whole communities whose resi- 
dents are linked by occupation, wealth, and 
so-called social position. Our society seems 
rigid—lacking in fluidity. There is too little 
social intercourse and exchange of ideas 
among the various segments. People retreat 
to their homes, their clubs, their groups, and 
pay too little attention to public affairs, 
whether they be politics, community plan- 
ning, or whatever. 

You in this audience, grappling with prob- 
lems of the utmost importance to every 
citizen, must be aware of this apathy and 
you must be aware of how it is hampering 
your efforts. Later on in this speech I will 
outline one way in which it can be attacked, 
one way in which our scholars and bright 
young people can be encouraged to think and 
act particularly about the urban problems 
that confront the Nation. 

Not too many years ago, 80 percent of the 
population gained their living on the farms 
or in rural areas. Today, more than 80 per- 
cent of our people live in communities of 
2,500 or more population. 

Since World War II, we have witnessed an 
ever-increasing concentration of population, 
employment, and wealth in metropolitan 
areas and, at the same time, an alarming de- 
cay in our central cities, and in a widening 
band around them. We have witnessed 
rapid development of suburban areas, which 
are too often ill-prepared to provide needed 
services to their expanding population. 

Dedicated citizens, haunted by the sight of 
@ Nation racing toward the day when the 
urban complex may engulf the land, are 
laboring in many ways to grapple with the 
monster. Thus, master plans for cities and 
regions have come into being; thus we have 
public housing, middle income housing, slum 
clearance, urban renewal, and improvement 
of building and housing codes. There is a 
growing realization that cities must be made 
more livable, and that the central city must 
remain a focal point of civilization. 

Historically, cities have been the cultural, 
educational, industrial and commercial cen- 
ters. In cities, the greatest social, scientific 
and humanitarian advances have been made. 
Cities have been the mainstream of life and 
the center for the dissemination of ideas. 
They have an apparent indestructibility and 
a@ power of resurgence that is almost magical. 
Cities survive both natural catastrophe and 
the havoc of war. Rome, the “Eternal City”, 
has lasted for more than 2,000 years. Is it 
possible to imagine a world without Paris, 
London, Vienna, Rio de Janeiro, New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco? 
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As it happens, only last week I spoke at a 
large gathering in Trenton, our State capi- 
tal, at which was unfolded a master plan for 
the improvement and beautification of the 
downtown area. It was an inspiring meet- 
ing and an inspired idea. The impetus for 
the Trenton plan came, interestingly enough, 
from a study of the city made 2 years ago 
by a group of graduate students from the 
University of Pennsylvania. Their findings, 
published in an article called “Case City, 
US.A.”, predicted disaster for Trenton 
within the next generation unless heroic 
action were taken. That action is now un- 
der way. I am happy to say that the State 
government will play an important part in 
the renaissance of Trenton. 

At the same meeting, Governor Lawrence 
of Pennsylvania told of the recent rebirth 
of the central city of Pittsburgh, beginning 
in the Golden Triangle, and brought about 
by the cooperation of public officials and 
great numbers of interested private citizens. 
His keynote thought was that people in the 
country must provide the initiative, the im- 
agination and leadership to do the job. A 
similar ferment is working in many other 
American cities. In almost all cases, it gains 
strength from an aroused citizenry led by 
strong leaders, and by the enthusiastic coop- 
eration of civic and public-spirited groups 
working with public officials. In these cases, 
there has been a breaking down of the strati- 
fication to which I have alluded. Men and 
women of all types are appearing to work 
together for the good of all. We need more 
of this type of community spirit all over the 
country if our urban problems are to be suc- 
cessfully attacked. 

Congress, it is encouraging to note, is lend- 
ing a hand. Despite administration opposi- 
tion, the ommibus housing bill has passed 
both Houses and is now in conference. The 
bill would make it easier to build and buy 
homes, encourage cities to clear their slums, 
and help colleges to construct dormitories. 
It would increase the total amount of mort- 
gages FHA can insure; establish a new pro- 
gram of rental housing for elderly persons; 
authorize more public housing units; and 
increase urban renewal grants. 

Many tasks lie before us. We need to 
rescue people from urban ghettoes. We need 
to help the farmer squeezed, as now in the 
critical case of New Jersey egg and poultry 
farmers, by the encroachment of suburbia, 
by high taxes and costs of feed and by falling 
prices. We need to guard against the frag- 
mentation that results when 20, 30, or 50 
municipalities in a county or region each 
draws its own master plan, too often without 
relationship to any other plan. 

We need ‘mass production of housing; re- 
duction of home finance and building costs; 
effective code enforcement, and preservation 
of open land for park, playground, and rec- 
reational uses. We need new highways and 
freeways, and modernized street plans, to 
make it easier to get in and out of cities, 
and to move freely and comfortably within 
their limits. We need parking space and 
ever more parking space. We need central 
city shopping centers and breathing areas. 
We need a whole revolution in our thinking 
concerning the needs and demands of the 
urban age. Politically, we need reappor- 
tionment of legislative and congressional 
districts to give cities a fairer representa- 
tion. We need representation for people in- 
stead of for acreage. 

Cities destroyed physically by war or 
otherwise can rebuild. Why cannot cities 
equally destroyed by inertia be revived? 

Now, let me offer you an idea which I be- 
lieve has enormous possibilities—an idea 
which is borrowed from our historical heri- 
tage. In 1857, Justin Smith Morrill, then a 
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Congressman from Vermont and later a U.S. 
Senator, introduced his famous land-grant 
act. The bill granted federally owned land 
to each State for the endowment, support 
and maintenance of at least one college in 
that State, where the leading object would 
he to foster agriculture and the mechanical 
arts. The bill, passed by Congress, was 
vetoed by President Buchanan, hardly one 
of our greater Chief Executives, as being 
outside the legitimate powers of the Fed- 
eral Government. Thus a bill to provide 
the special training so essential to what 
was then an agrarian soctety was made vic- 
tim of the struggle between States rights 
and national power. 

Morrill persisted in his aim after the 
election of Abraham Lincoln. The land- 
grant bill, repassed by Congress, arrived on 
the President’s desk on July 2, 1862, a tragic 
day. On that day word had reached Wash- 
ington that the 3-month peninsula cam- 
paign had failed. The assault up the 
James River that was to carry General Mc- 
Clellan and the Army of the Potomac to 
Richmond and an end to the war—this as- 
sault had ended in retreat. It seemed at 
the time that ahead, as far as anyone could 
see, lay only conflict and death. 

Yet, at this moment, Lincoln signed the 
Morrill bill, an act of faith in the Nation’s 
future. It proclaimed, in one stroke, his be- 
lief that the war would end, that our peo- 
ple needed higher education and that, in 
particular, agricultural methods must be 
improved if the Nation was to progress and 
prosper. Under the act, each state received 
30,000 acres of land for each senator and 
representative then in Congress. The land 
was sold and the proceeds used to create 
land-grant colleges, which have grown into 
the splendid State universities of the pres« 
ent day. 

The colleges produced an intense interest 
in training young people in the art and 
science of farming and in the development 
of new agricultural methods through re- 
search and experiment. Indeed, as we look 
ruefully today at our huge agricultural sur- 
pluses, it might be said that the land-grant 
colleges succeeded too well, but that is an- 
other story. Today half a million students 
are educated each year in the land-grant 
colleges, and the Morrill: Act remains one 
of the pinnacles in our legislative history. 

We have and can seek in these colleges, 
and in other colleges and universities, an 
immense reservoir of brains which can be 
brought to bear on the problems of the 
highly urban society into which we have 
been transformed in the century since the 
passage of the Morrill Act. The land-grant 
colleges are themselves alert to the role 
they should play in urban study and re- 
search. Michigan State University, the first 
of the lang-grant schools, has created the 
Institute for Community Development and 
Services, which is beginning to serve com- 
munities on an extension basis. In my own 
State, a committee broadly representative of 
the entire faculty of Rutgers, the State uni- 
versity, has proposed the establishment of 
an Institute on Urban Problems. 

The Nation has no great stretches of fer- 
tile land to give away, but it can well afford 
to set aside funds to encourage such insti- 
tutes, each school to which a grant is made 
to use it at its own discretion and according 
to its own best judgment. We might well 
give consideration to bringing up to date the 
Morrill Act of 1862, either upon its 100th an- 
“niversary or before, to provide a new horizon 
for our land-grant colleges, and for other 
schools of higher learning which desire to 
participate in study and research on present- 
day urban problems. : 

So I propose a new act of faith in the 
future of our Nation, in tune with modern 
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needs. Let us give to our colleges and uni- 
versities the chance to turn their best minds 
to studying how best to tackle the difficul- 
ties of our cities and metropolitan areas. 
And we might well make the administration 
of a vast program of research and service the 
first order of business of a new Federal De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Affairs. 
The creation of this addition to the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet has already been proposed in 
Congress. 

Given such an impetus in our colleges and 
universities, you and all others who now 
labor with limited funds and limited knowl- 
edge on urban problems will find conjec- 
ture giving way to exact knowledge, and 
meagerly supported urban programs but- 
tressed by research, fact-finding and new 
answers to old questions. In place of the 
spotty progress we are now making, the 
creation of urban institutes in our centers of 
higher education could well produce a na- 
tional renaissance of American cities. 

It has been a great pleasure to come here 
to Memphis to the National Citizens Plan- 
ning Conference and to the 55th annual 
meeting of the American Planning and Civic 
Association. I am confident that much 
good will come of your deliberations. 








Address by Hon. Siguard Anderson at 
Second Annual Convention, National 
Independent Dairies Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS» 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to include for the RecorpD a very 
interesting address given by the Honor- 
able Siguard Anderson, Commissioner, 
Federal Trade Commission, during the 
second annual convention of the Na- 
tional Independent Dairies Association 
recently held in Washington. 

Remarks oF Hon. SicurpD ANDERSON, ComM- 
MISSIONER, FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Wittarp HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., TUEs- 
pay, APRIL 14, 1959. 

Commissioner ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman 
Daniel, distinguished guests, distinguished 
Members of Congress, Officers, members, and 
guests of the National Independent Dairies 
Association here gathered in national con- 
vention, it is a pleasure to be your guest on 
this occasion, and I take this opportunity to 
extend to you the greetings of the Federal 
oo Commission, an organization that has 

een called, for these many years, the 

“watchdog of the American free enterprise 

system.” I hope that this 1959 convention of 

NIDA will be most successful. 


I congratulate this organization on its 


rapid and substantial growth. It is indeed 
a husky 2-year-old. And if it keeps up the 
same rate of growth, you are going to have 
to get another hotel to hold your future con- 
ventions. And I hope that your growth in 
the years ahead will be as rapid and pro- 
ductive as your growth has been in the last 
2 years, under the able direction of your 
present officers and of Scotty Daniel. 

Now, when Scotty Daniel, the capable and 

very personable executive vice president of 
the NIDA, invited me to be on this program, 
I told him I was not an authority on dairy- 
ing; I was only a kind of a quasi-expert, in 
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that I had grown up on the South Dakota 
farm where we milked no more than seven 
or eight cows. 

Like most of you who are ex-farm boys, 
milking cows produced this fringe benefit: it 
developed my grip [laughter], which was 
helpful in campaigning for public office. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

I recall people saying, “My, that skinny 
guy has a firm grip. He must really believe 
in his cause.” The fact of the matter was: It 
came from milking cows. 

And I suppose that like most of you who 
are ex-farm boys, we have got to say that our 
success is partly due to udders. [Laughter.] 

With your kind permission, I would like 
to make some observations on the regulation 
of competition by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

I realize that I come here as a bureaucrat; 
that I am one of those fellows from Wash- 
ington that by congressional mandate has 
been made an expert by fiat action. I hope 
that I will not be in the position of the 
Washington expert who went out to some 
place, I think in Alabama—lI think Union 
Spring; I am not sure—and he spoke to a 
group of ladies on a very important problem. 


-And the chairman of the meeting said: “W 


are very happy to have the latest dope from 
Washington today.” [Laughter.] 

* However, in making my brief remarks, I 
am going to take as little time as possible. 
* It reminds me—because this problem of 
speaking is a serious thing, the time ele- 
ment, that is. I have friends in the audi- 
ence here from South Dakota that can bear 
me out, that it is a difficult thing to stcp 
when you should. I am looking at a couple 
of them right now. 

It reminds me of a speaker at a Kiwanis 
luncheon. He asked the chairman: “How 
long shall I speak?” And the chairman said, 
“Take as long as you like. We all leave at 
1:30.” [Laughter.] 

In Africa I think that they have partially 
solved the long speech problem. The speak- 
ers are required to stand on one foot. When 
the other foot touches the ground, the 
speech is over. [Laughter.] That might 
not be a bad idea. 

Your industry, the dairy industry, is a 
great. and important industry. 

Dairy products are a prime necessity of 
life. It is milk that first reaches the stom- 
ach of a newborn baby, and it is milk that 
is the last food of the dying octogenarian. 

Ice cream is now the dessert of billions— 
not as a luxury, but as a necessary part of 
a meal. It is a basic food. And butter and 
cottage cheese and other dairy products are 
found in the homes of the rich and the 
poor. And you can be proud of your great 
contribution to the dining tables of Amer- 
ica, a nation that eats better than any other 
in the world. 

And not for one moment should you mini- 
mize the part that you play in the life of 
this Nation: Whenever there is a strike 
called in any city, where there is a tieup of 
transportation, the first though that comes 
to the people’s minds is: Will we get our 
milk? Will we get our dairy products? 

So not for one moment should you forget 
that you are engaged in giving to the public 
one of the most necessary of all products in 
the life of the American Nation. 

Your industry, like most of American in- 
dustry, is ever changing. All you need to 
do is to recall the dairies of your boyhood 
days and compare them with those we have 
today. Today they are the very epitome of 
neatness, cleanliness, sanitation, the best. 
It is a far cry from the day when they used 
to haul around in a 10 gallon wooden can 
ee re ee een Weone who wanted 

You have made tremendous progress, and 
the progress has not stopped. You have 
gone on the assumption that your customer 
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should get the best and only the very best. 
And I can say that in my own State of 
South Dakota, dairying is really our No. 1 
income industry. 

Farming is- number one, but the dairy 
products are worth more to us than the 
grains that we produce. And it was that 
yellow cow that pulled us through the de- 
pression days, the “dirty thirties,” as we 
knew them in the Middle West. And many 
& boy and girl, by countless numbers, went 
to college because of the cream check and 
the milk check that the yellow cow pro- 
duced. 

And I would say that if there is to be 
raised in the average Middle West commu- 
nity a statue, it could well be a statue to 
the dairy cow, because of the importance of 
dairying and the distribution of dairy prod- 
ucts. 

Along with these great advances that you 
have made, there have come some problems, 
particularly in the field of competition. 

Competition is a great and necessary force. 
It is that force in the life of a nation and in 
the people of a nation that brings out the 
best. And in the zeal to be good, there are 
those who forget the rules of the game; and, 
as Shakespeare said, “Ay, there's the rub.” 

In the United States of America we have 
had to contend with this problem. And the 
Federal Trade Commission is an answer in 
part to the problem of unfair competition. 

We at the Federal Trade Commission have 
heard of these problems. The Commission 
was created by Congress to regulate compe- 
tition, not to control it, but to regulate it; 
because free and fair competition is a foun- 
dation of our American way of life. Free 
enterprise, as we love to consider it, cannot 
flourish if competition is unfair and illegal. 

Since the days of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act of 1887, Congress has spoken out 
many times against unfair competition. 
The Sherman Act in 1890, the Federal Trade 
Commission Act in 1914, the Clayton Act in 
1914, the Robinson-Patman Act in 1936, and 
a host of other regulatory measures, have 
gone on the books because the people of the 
United States demanded that competition 
be fair and clean and honest. And Con- 
gress has accommodated the wishes of the 
people to keep competition that way. 

But always there seem to be a few who are 
not going to follow the rules of the game, 
and they are the ones that make it necessary 
to have these regulatory measures and regu- 
latory agencies. 

In the United States, we have rules and 
referees and umpires in baseball and bas- 
ketball and football. We have rules of the 
game for golf and even card games. And 
Congress has provided for rules in the con- 
duct of the competition in industry toward 
the end that all shall play fair. And it is 
the purpose of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to keep the climate of competition in 
industry on a high plane of fairness. 

We have great powers. We have the power 
to put people and corporations in the pen- 
alty box. But then, again, we are not a 
great agency in size. I think that the effect 
that we have on the body economic is en- 
tirely out of proportion to the size of our 
agency. Why, we have only 717 people for 
the purposes that we were created for, 717. 
Why, that is just the size of a tiny South 
Dakota town. 

Our annual appropriation is $5,975,000, 
and we have a request at the present time 
for $540,000 more to supplement the salary 
increases that were granted by Congress 
last year. We practice rigid economy at the 
Federal Trade Commission. There is noth- 
ing else we can do. , 

And speaking of rigid economy, I sup- 
pose you know that the best example of that 
is a dead Scotchman. [Laughter.} 

Well, anyway, the Members of Congress 
here tonight rather overawe me, I was 
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going to make a pitch, Senator Muwonr, for 
more appropriations for the Federal Trade 
Commission; but now I don’t believe I shall. 
I can’t refrain from observing, however, that 
our job at the Federal Trade Commission 
grows ever more difficult with the rapidly 
expanding American economy when our 
means do not expand accordingly. The 
American economy is mushrooming, while 
we are falling behind because of the fact 
that we somehow or other lack the means. 

In connection with the dairy industry, 
the Federal Trade Commission has brought 
a great many cases against violators of the 
laws dealing with business practices. At the 
present time—and I think these have prob- 
ably been fully discussed by members of our 
staff—we have nine ice cream cases with a 
hearing examiner, awaiting his decision. 
We have four antimerger cases in process 
of trial. 

Right now in the United States there 
seems to be an urge to merge. [Laughter.] 
There has been during the last several years 
a great swallowing up of corporations and 
concerns by other corporations and con- 
>°rTns 
: Now, as far as we are concerned, that is 
entirely all right, provided that such merg- 
ers do not have a tendency to lessen compe- 
tition or to create a monopoly. 

Congress has spoken very plainly on that 
score, and the courts have spoken recently 
almost as plainly. And we are engaged in 
the trial of many antimerger cases, and 
four in the dairy industry. 

We also have at the present time two cases 
dealing with price discrimination that we 
feel are most important. And during the last 
2 years we have also brought a number of 
cases in connection with oleo. It seems as 
though some of the people in the oleo busi- 
ness have tried to stand under the umbrella 
of butter. There seems to be something at- 
tractive about butter, and we have had to 
fend them away and say that it is not a 
dairy product. We have really a very strict 
law on that point. 

Some of you come from peanut States. I 
don’t understand how you can really satisfy 
both the peanut people and the dairy people, 
but you southern Congressmen seem to be 
doing all right on that score. I imagine it 
is at times a test of diplomacy. 

Our Bureau of Investigation informs me 
that a number of investigations are in prog- 
ress in connection with the activities of the 
dairy operators all over the United States. 

As a member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, I would like to discuss some of these 
cases, but you are aware, of course, of the 
APA that prevents a Commissioner from 
making any comments on matters that have 
not yet come to the Commission for ruling. 
The members of our staff can talk all they 
want to, as long as they make a disclaimer, 
but a Commissioner is somewhat handi- 
capped and has to be inhibited. 

However, I would like to point out that at 
the Commission we proceed in the following 
manner: Somebody makes a complaint, and 
our Bureau of Investigation goes out with 
their briefcases and they go into every sec- 
tion of the country, and they talk to people, 
and they get the information. And after it 
is fully assimilated, then, of course, recom- 
mendations are made as to whether or not a 
complaint shall issue. In many cases, it 
appears that a complaint is not warranted. 
But of course, we have issued a goodly num- 
ber of complaints. 

After all, we, too, have to observe the 
rules in connection with what appears to be 
enough evidence to make a case. And we 
have received this information. We don’t 
have to go out and seek out these violations. 
It isn't a hidden mystery or anything like 
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that. We have had tremendous help from 
the members of this industry, this organiza- 
tion, who have come forward to us and 
given us information, invaluable informa- 
tion, in the prosecution of our cases. 

And I would like to say this to the mem- 
bers of this organization: At any time you 
wish to consult with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission at Sixth and Pennsylvania, you cer- 
tainly are at liberty to do so. And anything 
that you tell us will be kept on a confiden- 
tial basis. 

I know that Scotty Daniel has been up and 
has discussed these matters with our attor- 
neys on many occasions. I am telling you 
this because I want you to know that the 
$25,000 that you paid in is well earned. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. DaNniIEL. Will you mention that figure 
again? 

Commissioner ANDERSON. Yes. I say your 
$35,000 is well earned. [Laughter.] 

After we have investigated and have is- 
sued a complaint, then we go ahead and try 
the case. 

We don’t put people in jail. We don’t 
quite have that power. But we do issue an 
order to cease and desist, which says, “You 
have got to stop it. You can’t do it any 
more.” And those orders, unless they are 
amended, are in perpetuity, which is a long 
time. And many people are very unhappy 
about things like that. But many of them 
say: “Look. My gosh. Can't you keep it 
out of the papers?” Well, we don’t want to 
be accused by Congress of suppressing things, 
SO we give it to the press, and what they do 
with it, of course, is the business of the 
press. 

But we do have these tremendous powers. 
And sometimes the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has a deterrent power—like Justice 
Holmes said about the common law: “That 
brooding omnipresence in the sky.” And 
that is in a way the power of the Commis- 
sion, in addition to its regular powers to enter 
a cease and desist order. 

Many of our cases take a long time. And 
I know that the members of this industry 
and other industries have repeatedly said, 
“Can't you speed it up?” Well, now, ladies 
and gentlemen, these cases that we have 
are hard fought. There is much at stake. 
And the respondents—normally they would 
be called defendants—fight every inch of the 
way, right down to the wire, and right up, in 
many cases, to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. And their attorneys see to 
it that there is no denial of due process. As 
a result, it takes time. Possibly they should 
be shortened. There are many things that 
We would like to have, but in the United 
States, justice here seems to be character- 
ized not by the speed but more by the 
thoroughness. 

It is not like the justice in Texas or Kansas 
years ago, when the judge said, “What do 
you have to say as to whether you are guilty 
or not before we hang you?” [Laughter.] 
We can’t quite be that peremptory in our 
activity. 

At this point, I would like to commend 
this organization for its splendid efforts in 
establishing a high plane of executive ac- 
tivity. After all, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
a difficult thing to be honest, businésswise, 
when your competitors are dishonest; be- 
cause illegality begets greater illegality. 
And I could offer no better advice than that 
which was given by Scott in his very fine 
talk preceding this one, when he suggested 
that the observance of the law is most im- 
portant. And this organization has had that 
kind of an attitude, which is certainly a good 
attitude for the dairy industry, and for other 
industries in this country. 
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I also want to thank you, on behalf of the 
Commission, for the very helpful manner in 
which you have conducted your affairs, in 
that you have gone to Congress and raised 
your voice in behalf of measures that would 
help the Commission in carrying out its ac- 
tivities. 

There are several things that we would like 
to have. We would like to have a finaliza- 
tion of Clayton Act orders. We would like 
to have premerger clearances. We would like 
to have the injunctive powers in connection 
with premerger .clearances. And in all of 
those matters you have spoken loudly and I 
hope effectively. 

Many of these measures now are just about 
ready to go over into that area of accom- 
plishment. 

I have just about exhausted my time. I 
don’t want to be in the position of the 
Englishman who said, “I don’t mind if the 
members of the audience during my perora- 
tion will look at their wristwatches. That 
is a kind of a natural thing to do. But I 
jolly well don’t like it when they do like 
this—they take their watches out and then 
do this (holding to ear) and hold them and 
shake them.” [Laughter.] And I know how 
busy you Members of Congress are. I can 
just see the stacks of mail that are in your 
offices, you Senators and you Representatives. 

I don’t mind so much you members of the 
industry that have come to Washington for 
a lark; you aren’t going to sleep tonight, 
anyway. And the longer we keep you here, 
the shorter your stay at the milk bar—which 
might be good. 

But I do feel that we have got to kind of 
hurry on. And I just can’t close without 
again calling to your attention the need for 
fair and clean competition in American in- 
dustry. At the Federal Trade Commission it 
is so easy for us, as we stand on the high hill, 
with a vantage point, to look down into the 
valley of competition and see the practices 
that have given American business in many 
instances a kind of a reputation of disrepute. 

Most .people are good competitors, but 
there are those who are not. And isn’t it a 
tragedy when good, honest competitor, who 
is trying to sell his product on the merits, has 
to go to the wall because of illegal compe- 
titive practices by those who are in the same 
business? ¢ 

I don’t mind, in running a race, if a man 
is faster than I am, but I don’t like it if he 
trips me and thereby wins. And I think that 
that is putting in a fair way the attitude of 
the American businessman. 

America has for years called herself a na- 
tion that is honest, forthright, and fair. And 
that applies across the board, in our dealings 
with foreign nations and our dealings with 
one another. A competitor has a right to de- 
mand and expect that in a competitive race 
all competitors begin the race from the same 
starting point, and that there should be no 
tripping, no elbowing, and that the timers 
will choose the placing winners as they cross 
ce finish line, whether they are big or 

ttle. 

And so at this time, I, like Lady Godiva, 
am approaching my clo’se. [Laughter.] 
And as I do, I would like again to say to you 
and to the members of this industry that 
the Federal Trade Commission shall en- 
deavor to the fullest extent of its powers to 
see to it that the competitive races are run 
fairly. We ask your help and the help of 
the Members of Congress and all of those 
who the applaud the American free enter- 
prise system. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is a job for all of 
us to do. 

And at this time, I say, “Thank you for 
your invitation, and may God attend you in 
your endeavors.” [Standing applause.] 
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A Fine Civic Theater To Support and were The chatter is either hypocrisy or Jess than do New York City’s cultural 
Complement the National Cultural Cen- = ‘The Shubert Theater of course is not °™QUPS- 


ter Is Within Reach of the Voteless 
Citizens of Washington, D.C. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, a fine 
downtown civic theater, similar in many 
respects to the New York City Center, 
the new Boston Arts Center, and to 
scores of other art centers in cities from 
coast to coast is within easy reach of the 
voteless citizens of Washington, D.C., 
and could be quickly established at fire- 
sale prices at the historic Shubert 
Theater in the heart of this great Capital 
City. 

The early establishment of such a civic 
theater in the Nation’s Capital would un- 
doubtedly be acclaimed throughout the 
United States and in foreign nations as 
tangible proof that the citizens of our 
great country are not materialistic and 
that they are, indeed, deeply concerned 
with the lasting values which, in the 
words of President Eisenhower, ‘“‘make 
our civilization endure and flourish.” In 
point of fact, the creation of a fine 
municipal theater in Washington, D.C., 
would be worth, at a minimum, $10 mil- 
lion worth of Federal propaganda in 
other nations about how culturally 
minded the United States is. It would 
do as much in a month as the U.S. In- 
formation Agency in some countries can 
do in a year—in fact, it would be of 
truly inestimable value to the U.S. In- 
formation Agency in the wonderful job 
it is doing to put our best foot forward 
around the world. 

But, of course, the establishment of a 
civic art center in the Nation’s Capital 
has distinct values of its own quite aside 
from the propaganda values and it is 
these that dictate immediate action. 

The decision, recently announced, to 
sell the Shubert Theater—one of the 
truly distinguished theaters of our coun- 
try, and one in which some of the 
greatest actors and actresses of the 
English-speaking world have performed, 
provides a golden- opportunity to the 
voteless citizens of the Nation’s Capital 
to demonstrate their cultural maturity. 
An opportunity such as this is rarely oc- 
curs, and when it does it must be acted 
upon at once or the chance of success 
may pass forever. It must not be razed 
to make room for a parking lot, as pro- 
posed. 

Mr. Day Thorpe, eminent music critic 
of the Washington (D.C.) Star acutely 
summed the matter up this way in his 
newspaper on Sunday, June 28, 1959: 

Washington needs the Shubert Theater 
if it needs any kind of amusement house at 
all. If there is no civic attempt to keep it 
from being torn down to make room for a 
parking lot, we should henceforth shut up 
about a cultural center. Why fill the air 
with further talk about our need for cul- 


everything demanded in the proposed cul- 
tural center, but it fills one need adequately, 
probably comparatively inexpensively, and 
virtually presently—not 10 or 20 years hence. 
It could be converted into an intimate opera 
house and legitimate theater at relatively 
small expense. It would be an opera house 
comparable in size to many of the best in 
Europe, and there is no reason why the finest 
facilities could not be incorporated into its 
rebuilding as easily as created in the plan- 
ning of a completely new house. 


It is important to point out at once 
that the conversion of the Shubert 
Theater to a municipal theater would in 
no way conflict with the National Cul- 
tural Center, but would, rather, support 
and complement this projected center 
when it is finally established. That this 
is true can be easily demonstrated, and 
we need look no further than New York 
City where the New York City Center 
will continue to serve in the future as it 
has in the past as a great producing cen- 
ter while the new Lincoln Center of the 
Performing Arts will provide badly 
needed homes for a number of New York 
Cty’s cultural groups and activities. 

The Shubert Theater is ideally located 
in downtown Washington, and is superb- 
ly served by transportation of all kinds. 
Its conversion to a civic theater would 
contribute importantly to the renewal 
and redevelopment of a major shopping 
area. 

In addition, the Shubert Theater is 
only half a block from the historic Civil 
Service Building which was transferred 
to the Smithsonian Institution to be a 
branch of that Federal Agency and to 
house the National Collection of Fine 
Arts. The legislation to make the Civil 
Service Building a great new National 
Art Museum was sponsored by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New Jersey 
{[Mr. THompson], and cosponsored by 
Senator Husert H. HumpureyY and Sena- 
tor CLINTON P. ANDERSON. 

Obviously, if converted to a civic thea- 
ter the Sam S. Shubert Theater would 
be a significant part of a major down- 
town cultural complex which would in- 
clude this, new: National Art Museum. 
As a part of such a great complex it 
would help immeasurably in reclaiming 
and upgrading an intown area and 
making it immensely attractive as a 
shopping area. 

Because of the contribution such .a 
civic theater would make to one of the 
most important business districts of 
Washington, D.C., the Washington 
Board of Trade and its cultural develop- 
ment committee should wholeheartedly 
and enthusiastically support this pro- 
posal—indeed it should immediately 
launch a Save the Shubert drive. This 
would be in line with the fine suggestion 
of Patrick Hayes, one of the country’s 
outstanding concert managers, which he 
made Sunday, June .28, 1959. 

Of course, money will be needed to 
restore the Shubert Theater to make it 
suitable as a nonprofit cultural center 
which is able to adequately serve the 
many fine cultural groups in the Nation’s 
Capital—groups which need housing no 


This money could be easily raised and 
is readily available by means of the sim- 
ple device common to scores of other 
cities in our country and which could 
quickly be put into effect here. That is, 
simply earmark 1 mill out of each $1 
of tax revenue of the Government of 
the District of Columbia for cultural 
purposes. This money could be used to 
purchase and rehabilitate the Shubert 
Theater. 

It is shocking to me that in face of 
the large sums of money which other 
major Americans cities give to the fine 
arts that the Nation’s Capital does prac- 
tically nothing at all. In fact, out of 
the current budget of $241 million only 
$16,000 is devoted to the fine arts. This 
is indeed a piddling sum and isn’t 
worthy of this great city and its hun- 
dreds of thousands of fine citizens. 

I have recently introduced a bill, H.R. 
7989, which would create a special cultur- 
al fund to enable Washington, D.C., to 
discharge the very same role that scores 
of other American cities have performed 
in support of the fine arts for decades. 
It is a reasonable bill, and it is many 
decades late in arriving. 

In conclusion may I say that Wash- 
ington’s leading newspapers are to be 
commended for their interest in preserv- 
ing the Shubert Theater as a major 
cultural resource for the voteless citi- 
zens of Washington and their children. 
Patrick Hayes and Day Thorpe and Lida 
Brodenova are to be commended like- 
wise for their foresight in calling this 
matter to the attention of Washing- 
tonians and for urging that a save-the- 
Shubert drive be launched immediately. 

I am pleased to include as part of my 
remarks the text of my bill which would 
make the early acquisition and conver- 
sion of the Shubert Theater possible, as 
Patrick Hayes has pointed out. In ad- 
dition, I include articles fram the Wash- 
ington (DC.) Star, the Washington 
(D.C.) Post and Times Herald, and the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

H.R. 7989 
A bill to provide for the adoption in the 
Nation’s Capital of the practice common 
to many other cities in the United States 
with regard to cultural activities by de- 
positing in a special fund 1 mill out of 
each $1 of tax revenue of the government 
of the District of Columbia to be used for 
euch programs, to advance the National 

Cultural Center and its educational and 

recreational programs, to provide financial 

assistance to the nonprofit art programs 
of the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, by amending the Act of April 

29, 1942 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 4 of the Act entitled “An Act to create 
a Recreation Board for the District of Co- 
lumbia, to define its duties, and for other 
purposes”, ‘approved April 29, 1942, as 
amended (D.C. Code, sec. 8211), is amended 
by inserting “(a)” immediately after “Src. 
4.” and by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

(b) In addition to the trust fund author- 
ized by subsection (a) of this section, there 
shall be deposited in a special fund in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit 
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of the Board 1 mill out of each $1 of tax 
revenue of the government of the District 
of Columbia. There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Board each fiscal year, an 
amount equal to the amount deposited in 
such special fund during the preceding fiscal 
year out of such tax revenue. Such appro- 
priated amount shall also be deposited in 
such special fund. - 

“(c) All money in the special fund au- 
thorized by subsection (b) of this section 
shall be available to the Board to defray in 
whole or in part the expense of programs in 
arte and crafts, music, drama, speech, danc- 
ing (other than social dancing), lectures, 
forums for informal discussions, and other 
creative opportunities for leisure-time par- 
ticipation, as authorized in section 3 of arti- 
cle II of this Act, and the expense of carry- 
ing out the progiams authorized by para- 
graph 3 of section 4 of the National Cultural 
Center Act.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall take effect July 1, 
1959. 

{From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 29, 1959] 


Save-SHUBERT RALLY URGED ON CITIZENS 


A “Save the Shubert” movement by the 
citizens of Washington was called for yester- 
day by Concert Manager Patrick Hayes, a 
champion of cultural life in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

Hayes, speaking over radio station WGMS, 
said that leaders of Washington’s cultural 
organizations should call a citizens’ rally to 
find ways of saving the Sam S. Shubert 
Theater from possibly being torn down to 
make way for a parking lot. 

A Washington real estate broker who re- 
cently contracted to purchase the Shubert, 
whose stage was destroyed by fire January 29, 
has said that the theater at 513 Ninth Street 
NW., might be torn down. 

Hayes said it would be a “civic shame” 
to have the theater “disappear from the cul- 
tural horizon of the town. He said that pub- 
lic opposition, organized with civic and 
financial strength, could prevent this. 

He suggested that it could be used as a 
home for the Opera Society of Washington, 
the Washington Civic Opera Association, and 
for many programs now given by the Dis- 
trict Recreation Department in the Roosevelt 
High School Auditorium. 

Hayes also suggested that the District gov- 
ernment could operate the Shubert or that it 
could be taken over by a civic body “in the 
form of a nonprofit trust, like a hospital 
corporation, with the institution backed by 
the city budget.” ~ 

Referring to a House bill that would ear- 
mark some $175,000 in District tax money 
annually to advance the city’s cultural life, 
Hayes proposed that the first $175,000 could 
be used as the downpayment on the Shubert 
property. 

{From the Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., 
June 28, 1959] 

NEws OF Music—Time Is RUNNING OvT FOR 
SavING SHUBERT 
(By Day Thorpe) 

This week let’s consider a curiosity and a 
ritual. 

First the curiosity—the razing of the Shu- 
bert Theater. Washington needs the Shu- 
bert Theater if it needs any kind of amuse- 
ment house at all. If there is no civic at- 
tempt to keep it from being torn down to 
make room for a parking lot, we should 
henceforth shut up about a cultural center. 
Why fill the air with further talk about our 
need for culture? The chatter is either 
hypocrisy or drivel. 

The Shubert Theater of course is not 
everything demanded in the proposed cul- 
tural center, but it fills one need adequately, 
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probably comparatively inexpensively, and 
virutally presently—not 10 or 20 years 
hence. It could be converted into an inti- 
mate opera house and legitimate theater at 
relatively small expense. It would be an 
opera house comparable in size to many of 
the best in Europe, and there is no reason 
why the finest facilities could not be incor- 
porated into its rebuilding as easily as cre- 
ated in the planning of a completely new 
house. 
LOCATION OF CENTER 


Opinion concerning location of the cul- 
tural center is divided among the various 
members of the committee. The dominant 
opinion is that the center should be a single 
building or complex of buildings at one 
single location. Some people feel, on the 
other hand, that there is no need to keep 
the various activities of the cultural center 
under one roof, and that the various concert 
halls and auditoriums could be scattered 
about the city. In any event, even if the 
center is at a single location, a small theater 
of about the Shubert’s capacity—it has 1,542 
seats—will be a necessity. 

Now the Shubert before the fire was one 
of the most charming and acoustically ex- 
cellent theaters in the country. It could be 
made so again, with the paramout improve- 
ment of a large pit, which heretofore it has 
never had. Presumably the new owners 
would rent the building for an amount equal 
to what they will make in parking fees. 

The argument that even after rehabilta- 
tion the Shubert could never be financially 
profitable is meaningless, for we are not 
talking about profitable burlesque when we 
speak soulfully about our dear Cultural 
Center, but of nonprofit cultural opera, bal- 
let, and highbrow threater. If the Shubert 
runs a deficit, so will any conceivable simi- 
lar auditorium devised for the Cultural 
Center. 

EXCELLENT ARCHITECTURALLY 

Here, then, is the first unit of our new 
Cultural Center—the inside the worse for 
fire, but architecturally excellent, the four 
walls already in place. To overlook it while 
still having Cultural Center committee meet- 
ings, public appeals for $50 million, talk of 
design and of purpose, and of crying need 
and of showing the Russians that we are not 
really rubes, to overlook the Shubert, I say, 
is an inanity comparable to that which we 
can now see in New York. In New York the 
citizens have Carnegie Hall, a building that, 
through some magic in its construction, is 
such a good place for music that a majority 
of those best qualified to voice an opinion 
consider it the finest of its kind anywhere 
in the world. Yet with the millions for Lin- 
coln Square (the symphony hall of which is, 
like all untried music rooms, a question 
mark), there seems to be neither money nor 
inclination to save Carnegie Hall. 

As these words are written, the latest infor- 
mation is that the new owners of the Shubert 
may be open to propositions to save the 
theater. It will be interesting to see if any 
dre advanced. ; 

[From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
June 26, 1959] 


Urces Ciry CENTER 


I read with real distress the Star’s article 
on the.end of the brilliant career of the 
Shubert Theater. This was magnificent re- 
porting. 

If this were New York there would have 
been such a public outcry. A citizens com- 
mittee would have been formed, money 
would have been raised to buy the theater 
for civic purposes, All this happened in 
New York and the glorious result was and 
is the New York City Center—which has con- 
tributed immeasurably to New York’s cul- 
tural status. Why can’t the District of Co- 
lumbia Commissioners be equally clever? 
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Here the Washington Board of Trade has 
stars in its eyes. It talks grandiloquently 
about 1962 and an arts festival which will 
cost approximately $1 million. It is too bad 
there aren’t some practical, hardheaded busi- 
nessmen in-the Washington Board of Trade 
who are deeply versed in the money end of 
the arts like Sol Hurok and Pat Hayes. If 
there were, they would seize on this golden 
opportunity to create a city center for the 
citizens of Washington. We can expect no 
help at all from the District of Columbia 
government, which has never put a penny 
in art. 

It will take at least 5 years, perhaps more, 
to raise the $25 million to $35 million for the 
National Cultural Center, and an equal pe- 
riod of time to build this center—10 years 
in all. Here is an unequalled opportunity 
for the District of Columbia government to 
grow up culturally. It could lead to a drive 
to make the Shubert a nonprofit cultural 
eenter for everyone. 

The citizens of Washington pay taxes to 
the Federal Government. Here is where 
$150,000 to $200,000 of our tax money could 
be spent to advantage. 

Lipa BRODENOVA, 
[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, June 28, 1959] 


OnE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 
Do.tuars ASKED IN BILL To PusH DISTRICT 
or COLUMBIA CULTURE 


(By Jean White) 


A bill that would earmark some $175,000 
in District tax money to bolster the city’s 
cultural life has been introduced in the 
House. 

Representative Harris B. McDowELL, JR., 
Democrat, of Delaware, the sponsor, proposes 
that 1 mill of each District tax dollar go 
into a special cultural fund. The District 
Recreation Board would administer the 
money. 

Up to now, McDoweEL. said, Congress has 
never appropriated anything more than 
piddling sums for the cause of culture and 
the fine arts in the Nation’s Capital. Only 
$15,000 of a $2 million recréation budget is 
now being spent for year-round art pro- 
grams, he charged. 

APPROPRIATIONS “PIDDLING” 


“Many cities contribute sizable sums to 
their orchestras, art galleries, and summer 
programs in the performing arts,” the Con- 
gressman explained yesterday. “The Con- 
gress authorized similar cultural programs 
in the act creating the District of Columbia 
Recreation Board, but, unfortunately, has 
never appropriated anything but piddling 
sums to carry these programs out.” 

When he read articles calling the Nation’s 
Capital a “cultural backwater” among other 
things, McDoweL. said he decided it was 
about time to do something. His 1-mill 
automatic appropriation, he feels, would 
pump-prime the arts here. 

The District now is collecting about $175 
million in tax dollars, District finance offi- 
cers estimated. 


WHY MONEY IS LACKING 


Schuyler Lowe, the District’s General Ad- 
ministration Director, pointed out yesterday 
that the Commissioners customarily have 
opposed earmarking revenue to special funds 
because this limits flexibility in budget- 
making. As far’ as money goes, he added, 
many of the Recreation Department’s adult 
activities fall into the fine arts field. 

Concert Manager Patrick Hayes, defender 
of Washington against short-on-culture 
criticisms, said the principle of city-sup- 
ported culture has many precedents. More 
than 20 years ago, he said, San Francisco 
added a mill to the tax rate to support the 
San Francisco Opera. 

The Recreation Board, he added, should 
be given latitude in supporting theater as 
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well ag music, helping the National Sym- 


phony, and even commissioning’ works. 
McDowELL’s bill includes provision for the 

money to be used for programs connected 

with the proposed National Cultural Center. 


[From the Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., 
June 28, 1959] 


Britt HarMarkKs $175,000 ror DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA CULTURAL FUNDS 


A Delaware lawmaker has devised a new 
scheme to raise money for the National Cul- 
ture Center and an expanded program of arts 
in Washington. 

At least $175,000 of District tax money 
could be spent on cultural activities annually 
under legislation introduced by Democratic 
Representative MCDOWELL. 

His bill would create a cultural fund for 
the District. Qne-tenth of a cent of each 
tax dollar collected here would be earmarked 
for cultural activities and be deposited in the 
Treasury for that use. 

The District Recreation Board would be 
charged with using the money for arts and 
crafts, music, drama, speech, dancing other 
than social dancing, lectures, and other 
creative opportunities for leisure time. 

Mr. McDowett has asked Congress to 
amend the 1942 act establishing the Recrea- 
tion Board in order to channel more money 
into the arts. 

He said he offered his bill to answer 
charges that the Nation’s Capital was a cul- 
tural backwater. Charges have been given 
wide circulation recently by national maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

“The National Culture Center would be 
assisted,” he said, “and the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Washington Opera So- 
ciety, and art galleries could benefit if the 
bill were adopted.” 

If passed, the bill would lift a ban-on use 
of public funds for construction of the cen- 
ter proposed to overlook the Potomac in 
Foggy Bottom. Congress limited donations 
to private subscriptions or gifts. 

A Presidentially appointed Board of Trus- 
tees has hired consultants to find the best 
means of raising an estimated $25 million to 
start building the center. 

Trustees would be bound to have a voice 
in how the proposed cultural funds should 
be spent. So would a 50-member arts coun- 
cil set up last January by the District Com- 
missioners to coordinate cultural activities 
of the city. 

Mr. McDoweL. noted the District never 
had budgeted anything but piddling sums for 
cultural programs the Recreation Board is 
empowered to out. The board draws 
about $2 million annually. Of this, about 
$42,000 is spent for an art program.. 

“Here is another example of the great gulf 
between speech and performance which too 
often characterizes the American perform- 
ance in the arts,” the Congress maintained. 

He said Washington lagged behind New 
York, which contributes to the New York 


-City Center, the Metropolitan Museum of 


Art and Shakespearean productions in Cen- 
tral Park. 

For orchestras alone Philadelphia budgets 
annually $150,000; Detroit, $50,000; San 
Francisco, $45,000 plus use of two audi- 
toriums; Baltimore, Atlanta, and Denver, 
$60,000 each; St. Louis, $75,000, and Milwau- 
kee and Indianapolis, $50,000 each. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, June 
28, 1959] 
MASSACHUSETTS SPONSOR OF A SUBSIDIZED 
THEATER 
On July 9, Massachusetts will step into 
the theatrical limelight by sponsoring the 
first major subsidized theater in America— 
the Boston Arts Center now being built on 
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the banks of the Charles River east of the 
Watertown Bridge in the Bostonian suburb 
of Brighton. The opening bill will consist 
of Siobhan McKenna in “Twelfth Night,” to 
be followed at 3-week intervals by Jason 
Robards, Jr., and Miss McKenna in “Mac- 
beth,” and Sir John Gielgud and Margaret 
Leighton in “Much Ado About Nothing.” 
All three will be presented_under the di- 
rection of the Cambridge Drama Festival, 
but the expenses of building the theater 
and producing the plays will be borne by 
the Metropolitian District Coramission of 
Massachusetts. 

The original announcement was issued in 
the office of Gov. Foster Furcolo, who re- 
cently proved his versatility by writing a 
novel called “Let George Do It” under the 
pseudonym John Foster (Mr. Furcolo ap- 
pears likely to become further involved in 
matters theatrical, as Arthur Kober is cur- 
rently preparing a dramatization of “Let 
George Do It.’’) 

OPERA HOUSE PLANNED 


The Metropolitan District Commission is 
building both a 2,000-seat theater and an 
art gallery along the banks of the Charles. 
It further proposes to construct a 3,800-seat 
opera house to handle operas, concerts, and 
large musical shows. 

The Arts Center Theater, rapidly nearing 
completion, will be an open-air affair with 
an elliptical, detachable roof that will rise 
four stores from the ground. This roof is 
145 feet in diameter and is made of viny- 
coated nylon. Completely air-inflated, it 
will be 20 feet thick between top and under- 
side and will be supported by a series of 
steel columns attached to a steel hula hoop 
at the top. 

The stage will be adaptable for either 
proscenium or projected stage (three-fourths 
in the round) productions. The latter stag- 
ing will be utilized for “Twelfth Night” and 
“Macbeth.” “Much Ado About Nothing” will 
be presented as a proscenium production. 

The only one that will be shown any- 
where outside Boston will be “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” scheduled for Broadway 
presentation next season by the Producers 
Theater. Sir John Gielgud will direct as 
well as reenact the role of Benedick in 
which he scored a great London success. 
Margaret Leighton, last seen here in “Sepa- 
rate Tables,” will be costarred as Beatrice, 
with Tammy Grimes, Hurd Hatfield, George 
Ross, and Malcolm Keen in other leading 
roles. 





Cardinal Cushing’s Blessing on the Cape’s 
' New Cranberry Highway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, at 
Buzzards Bay on June 7, 1959, the new 
“Cranberry Highway,” located in Mas- 
sachusetts, which runs from the Middle- 
boro traffic circle over Route 28 to Buz- 
zards Bay, then along the Cape Cod 
Canal to Sycamore and over Route 6-A 
to Orleans, Mass., was dedicated by spe- 
cial exercises with a blessing by Richard 
Cardinal Cushing, Archbishop of Bos- 
ton, which blessing was delivered by Rev. 
(P.) David O’Brien, pastor of St. Marga- 
ret’s Church of Buzzards Bay, Mass., 
representing Cardinal Cushing. 
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In my remarks, I include the spiritual 
and beautiful blessing of Cardinal Cush- 
ing. 


CARDINAL CUSHING’S BLESSING ON THE CAPE’S 
NEw CRANBERRY HIGHWAY 


Almighty and most merciful God, Who hast 
destined us to live in a land rich in beauty 
and comforting in its variety of natural ad- 
vantage, teach us, we pray Thee, to see Thy 
good and gracious providence in the blessings 
to which our attention is called on this oc- 
casion which brings us together in Thy 
hame. Keep us ever mindful of the glorious 
traditions of personal integrity and civic 
pride which have grown up within every 
town and hamlet of this rugged strip of land, 
of old the cradle of our Nation’s freedom, 
and in our own day a haven of peace and 
rest where freemen may still withdraw from 
the tension and turmoil of competitive striv- 
ing. And as we live from day to day in a 
world which advances in scientific achieve- 
ment and becomes more efficient in its con- 
quest of the forces of nature, let us always 
remember that only from Thee do we possess 
the means which are favorable to our suc- 
cess, and that only through Thee do we labor 
in the works by which our happiness in as- 
sociation with one another is sustained. 


We rejoice today in the heritage which is 
symbolized by this road. We have called it 
“Cranberry Highway.” Thus do we proclaim 
our indebtedness to Thee, O God, for the 
abundant vegetation whose luscious fruit has 
found so many uses and brought to us such 
great measure of material prosperity. Pre- 
serve in us, loving Father of us all, a right 
intention in our every undertaking, and 
shield us from every danger in our pursuit 
of earthly advantage. May all who pass over 
this road find Thee ever at their side; and 
may they be lifted up from contemplation of 
its loveliness and its historic associations to 
deep and lasting appreciation of Thine own 
infinite beauty and goodness, Who livest and 
reignest forever and ever, Amen. 





Ides of 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
great pleasure in having inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp an item which 
appeared in the Nashville (Tenn.) Ban- 
ner. 

This item was prepared by Mr. Fred- 
erick Taylor Wilson who is well known 
by the majority of the Members of this 
Congress. Mr. Wilson has published a 
number of very important books and it 
is always a pleasure to read any article 
he prepares. 

Ipzes or 1960 

Much is being said and written about who 
will be nominated and elected President of 
the United States in 1960. 

The writer submits these sober facts of 
history. William Henry Harrison—elected 
President in 1840—died exactly 30 days after 
his inauguration on March 4, 1841. 

Abraham Lincoln who was elected in 1860, 
20 years after Harrison, died 42 days after 
his second inaugural (March 4, 1865) by as- 
sassination. 
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James A. Garfield who was elected in 1880, 
or 20 years after Lincoln's first election, died 
like Lincoln as a result of assassination 6 
months and 15 days after his only inaugura- 
tion. 

And believe it or not William McKinley, 
elected for the second time in 1900, 20 years 
after Garfield's election, died 6 months and 
10 days after his second inauguration, . like 
Lincoln and Garfield, at the hands of an 
assassin. 

Warren G. Harding elected in 1920, or 20 
years after McKinley’s second election, died 
in office about 2 years and 5 months after 
his only inauguration (March 4, 1921). 

Franklin D. Roosevelt elected for the third 
time in 1940, or 100 years after the election 
of William Henry Harrison (1840), reelected 
in 1944, died 82 days after his fourth inaugu- 
ration (January 20, 1945). 

Let him who would seek the Presidency 
in 1960 ponder well these fateful facts of 
history. 

FREDERICK TAYLOR WILSON. 





Against Unwarranted Secrecy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


. OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Federal bureaucracy has grown, it has 
been increasingly difficult for the public 
to keep itself informed about the public 
business. The so-called executive privi- 
lege frequently has been invoked to deny 
information not only to news media, but 
even to the people’s elected representa- 
tives in the Congress. This has been 
done despite the fact not an iota of na- 
tional security was involved in the sub- 
ject matter. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix, I include an 
editorial from the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch of June 27, 1959, commenting 
on the effective work of Virginia’s Rep- 
resentative Porter Harpy, Jr., in spon- 
soring certain “freedom of information” 
amendments to the Mutual Security 
Act: 

A Biow aT Executive Secrecy 

A heavy blow at the executive privilege 
secrecy racket invoked by many Federal offi- 
cials,; has just been struck by the House of 
Representatives. In passing recently the 
Mutual Security Act, the House unani- 
mously approved “freedom of information” 
amendments sponsored by Representative 
Porter Harpy, Virginia Democrat, and ban- 
ning executive privilege, insofar as the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, 
which handles billions in foreign aid, is 
concerned. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the Senate 
will endorse the amendments, and that both 
branches of Congress will then adept legis- 
lation outlawing executive privilege for all 
Federal departments. 

(Por an incisive and authoritative ac- 
count of how executive privilege was in- 
yoked for the first time 5 years ago in 
Washington, and the manner in which it 
has been grossly abused by Federal offi- 
cials, see.“ in Washington” by Ciark 
Mollenhoff in the July Atlantic.) 

Under this phony of privilege, 
department heads have contended that they 
could withhold practicaNy any information 
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from Congress, the General Accounting Of- 
fice, and the public concerning their de- 
partments, irrespective of whether national 
security was involved, and despite the fact 
that they are required by law to make some 
of this material available. 

Since executives outside the ICA are not 
affected by the Hardy freedom of informa- 
tion amendments, many of them will doubt- 
less continue to assert this privilege at every 
opportunity, with a view to preventing the 
public from finding out how they are spend- 
ing the public’s money. As noted above, 
they should be stopped by the passage of 
legislation. 

It was high time that legislative restric- 
tions were imposed on the ICA, in view of 
the wholesale waste in such countries as 
Laos and Iran. The scandalous conditions 
unveiled recently by the Hardy subcommit- 
tee in its Laos inquiry were shocking. It 
is claimed that these conditions had been 
greatly improved in the past year or two. 
If so, why the objection to letting Congress 
and the people know what's going on? 

Representative Moss, of California, and 
Representative FPasceiui, of Florida, issued a 
joint statement concerning the Hardy 
amendments, saying that they strike di- 
rectly at the heart of the claim of executive 
privilege under which Federal officials have 
been telling Congress and the public that 
the operations of the Federal Government 
are none of your business. They then go 
on to say: 

“The shield of executive privilege has been 
held up against congressional access to facts 
about the Nation's missile program. It has 
been used to cover up financial operations 
by the Navy and even to hide scandals in 
high government offices. Probably the most 
arrogant claim of executive privilege was 
advanced by the International Cooperation 
Administration, which spends billions of dol- 
lars for foreign aid.’ The information which 
the ICA has been secreting from the Con- 
gress and its auditors—the evaluation re- 
ports on aid to South America, to Formosa, 


to Pakistan, Laos, and many other coun- 


tries—cannot be hidden with the Hardy 
amendments in effect. If the Senate ap- 
proves the amendments, the General Ac- 
counting Office and the Congress will be 
able to get the information necessary to do 
their jobs.” 

But only insofar as ICA is concerned. Nu- 
merous other Federal departments will con- 
tinue to invoke executive privilege until 
somebody hits their officials over the head 
with a legislative baseball bat and tells them 
they have no right to bottle up facts con- 
cerning the public business. 





Our Highway Program and the 
Gasoline Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s budget called for a continuation of 
the stepped-up interstate road building 
program by providing Federal help 
through a boost in the tax on gasoline 
of 132 cents a gallon. 

Under the accelerated highway build- 
ing. program for the year beginning July 
1 nuthorized by Congress in the 85th 
Congress, my State of Washington would 
receive $44,800,000 in 1960 and $39,400,- 
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000 in 1961, a total of $84,200,000. If 
Congress does not approve of President 
Ejisenhower’s budget request, my State’s 
allotment of 1960 Federal highway funds 
will be nothing and only $9 million in 
1961. 

In this connection, I offer a telegram 
which I received from our State of Wash- 
ington Director of Highways which 
speaks for itself: 

OtymptIA, WasH., June 26, 1959. 
Representative THomas M. PELLY, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Following resolution adopted at annual 


convention of the Western Association of 
State Highway Officials. It stresses necessity 
for continuance of interstate highway pro- 
gram. I am in complete agreement with 
resolution and agree most emphatically that 
to stop interstate program or to slow it 
down will be disastrous: 

“Whereas this Nation has embarked upon 
a vitally needed highway building program 
to furnish a National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways to insure a contin- 
uing expanding civilian economy, to reduce 
traffic deaths and property damage on our 
highways, and to serve the national defense; 
and 

“Whereas funds for financing of this pro- 
gram over a period of 13 years were author- 
ized to be appropriated by the Congress in 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956; and 

“Whereas the Congress reaffirmed the im- 
portance of the program by authorizing ad- 
ditional funds for the Interstate System by 
the Federal Aid Act of 1958, for the fiscal 
years 1959 and 1960, thus further depleting 
the trust fund; and 

“Whereas unless action is taken during 
the first session of this Congress, to provide 
the n ry funds to make the 1961 fiscal 
year interstate apportionment to the States, 
and interruption in the program is inevit- 
able; and - 

“Whereas State highway departments, con- 
tractor organizations, ma and equip- 
ment dealers have, as ar t of this con- 
gressional action and subsequent urging by 
Federal and State Governments, obligated 
themselves for personnel and equipment 
necessary to meet the great complexity of 
problems generated by the accelerated pro- 
gram to such an extent that serious financial 
hardship will accrue to substantial segments 
of the economy of the entire Nation if funds 
to continue the interstate program are not 
apportioned to the States this year; and 

“Whereas the early completion of the In- 
terstate System in the Western States, where 
distances are great; and improved, econom- 
ical, safe, fast motor transportation is a 
necessity for the growth and development 
of the area, is essential.” 

W. A. Buacez, 
Director of Highways. 





National Welfare Demands Republican 
. Party Must Be Given Full Control of 
the Machinery of Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, on June 8 at the Sheraton-Park Hotel 
in Washington, there was a j 
turnout of Americans who atte 
testimonial dinner in honor of 
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ice to the Nation of Republican Members 

of Congress. It was the first dinner of 

kind ever held, and it was a great suc- 
cess. 

One of the speakers at this dinner was 
the Honorable JosepH W. MartTIN, JR., of 
Massachusetts, one of the living great 
Americans, a former Republican Speak- 
er of the House and former minority 
leader, and who has served five times as 
permanent chairman of the Republican 
National Convention. He reviewed the 
accomplishments of the 80th and 83d 
Congresses when the Republican Party 
was in control of Congress. These Con- 
gresses produced a real record of 
achievement for the American people. 
This record suggests what accomplish- 
ments could be expected from another 
Republican Congress. 

Since the past is so easily forgotten, 
I include as part of my remarks the ad- 
dress of Mr. MarTIN, as a reminder to 
the Nation of the work of the 80th and 
83d Republican Congresses: 

REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE JOSEPH W. Mar- 
TIN, JR., OF MASSACHUSETTS, AT TESTIMONIAL 
DINNER HONORING REPUBLICAN MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS, SHERATON-PARK HOTEL, JUNE 8, 
1959 
This splendid gathering, at the first testi- 

monial dinner ever held to honor the Re- 

publican Members of Congress, makes cer- 
tain of success in the 1960 election. 

We firmly believe that we will, through the 
election of a Republican President, be con- 
tinued in control of the future destinies of 
America. m 

With energy and aggressiveness we can 
in addition win control of the Congress. 

Control of both the White House and Con- 
gress will give us the opportunity to demon- 
strate what we can accomplish by unity and 
cooperation in building a stronger and bet- 
ter Nation. 

As we see our present and former Members 
of Congress gathered together here tonight, 
we realize what their services have been to 
America. I wish to join with every per- 
son present to thank my friends and col- 
leagues of many years for a job well done. 

I am most happy to participate at this 
occasion when Republican Congressmen and 
Senators of long service are being specially 
honored. 

With the presentation of their long-term 
service pins, we recall how much we owe to 
them. 

They served in the dark days when there 
was a real threat of a one-party government. 
They stood steadfast; fought back; paved 
the way for the day when our Grand Old 
Party again emerged triumphant. 

The Republicans in Congress, in the past 
and today, are the torchbearers of liberty, to 
light the way for the Nation and for the 
entire world. 

These legislators have always been in the 
forefront of the battle for individual rights, 
for free enterprise for free people. 


’ 


They believe that a government is the / 


servant of the people, not their master. 

They are workers for the ideal of an 
honest, efficient and economical Federal Gov- 
ernment, to provide protection and services 
that cannot well be handled on a State or 
local level. They seek to save, rather than 
seek to spend. r 

They believe that a strong America repre- 
sents the world’s best hope for peace, 

They stand firm against appéasement of 
the Communists, against creeping socialism, 
reckless spending, inflation and crushing 
taxation, undue regulation and interference, 
against red ink and redtape in Government. 

These legislators are fighting the good fight 
for you, this year, as they did last year, and 
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the year before, 10 years ago and 20 years 
ago, and I am sure they will continue to do 
so in the future. This splendid gathering of 
interested Americans will give them inspira- 
tion and courage to fight a never ending bat- 
tle for a free Government. 

Many of the people here tonight served 
in the Republican 80th Congress in 1947 and 
1948. 

The 80th Congress balanced the budget for 
a huge surplus. This is the Congress which 
cut the Democratic administration’s budget 
by $6 billion. It passed the bill to improve 
labor-management relations, over a Presi- 
dential veto. 

Taxes were reduced by $4.8 billion per year 
for 47 million taxpayers, and 7 million Amer- 
icans with low incomes were removed from 
the tax books, all this over Presidential vetos. 

At the same time payments were increased 
for needy depeiident children, the aged and 
the blind. 

The next bright Republican years were 
1953 and 1954 when President Eisenhower in 
the White House had the help of a Republi- 
can Congress in the Capitol. 

This Republican 83d Congress had a real 
record of achievement, continuing the good 
work of the Republican 80th. 

It cut down on Federal spending, reduced 
taxes, ended wage, price, rent, and materials 
controls to start the Nation on its greatest 
peacetime prosperity boom in history. 

It expanded social security coverage to 10 
million more citizens and increased benefits. 
It extended unemployment insurance cover- 
age to 4 million more citizens. 

It increased grants for research on cancer, 
heart disease, mental health and arthritis. 
The Department ‘of Health, Education, and 
Welfare was established. 

A strong national defense was set up, as 
the fighting in Korea was ended. 

Legislation by the 83d Congress sparked 
a big housing boom. 

It adopted 12 reorganization plans for 
greater Government economy and efficiency 
and revived the Hoover Commission. It 
created the Small Business Administration. 

That is the record many in this hall creat- 
ed and it should inspire us for the future. 

Since that time, with Democrats in con- 
trol of the 84th, 85th, and 86th Congresses, 
the Republican minority has been most ef- 
fective in stopping bad legislation, but we 
have only been able to get a fraction of our 
Republican programs adopted. 

When one party controls the White House 
and the other party controls the Congress, 
legislative accomplishment slows down to a 
snail’s pace. 

We must-go forward again and give the 
Republican Party full control of the ma- 
chinery of government. Of course, we un- 
derstand that the task ahead is a difficult 
one, Our journey back to White House con- 
trol was a long and arduous struggle but we 
did it. We can do it again if our hearts are 
in the task and if we struggle unselfishly 
to that end. 

The Republican Congress will accomplish 
those things which need to be done for the 
benefit of the Nation as a whole. 

It will cut Federal spending and balance 
the budget to provide for a surplus which 
can be used to start reducing the national 
debt and to reduce the crushing burden of 
taxation. 

In my opinion, the only hope of any sub- 
stantial tax cut in the future is the election 
of a Republican Congress. It is our hope 
for tax relief. 

The Republican program of fiscal sanity 
with our friendly attitude toward free enter- 
prise which has made America great is the 
Nation’s best guarantee for future progress 
and prosperity—for continued sound eco- 
nomic growth, for full employment so that 
there is a job for everyone, for a curb to 
the inflation which robs the retired senior 
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citizen, the widow and the orphan, the 
housewife buying her family’s groceries. 

The Republican Congress will back the 
Republican administration in its American 
foreign policy—stand firm to all the world 
against aggression and gangsterism, build 
further on our present sound national de- 
fense. Our policy is the strong policy that 
offers the world its best chance for.peace. 

The fine record of accomplishment by the 
Eisenhower administration with its strong 
appeal to the people, plus a hard-hitting 
campaign, will bring the election of another 
Republican President next year, along with a 
Republican Congress. 

This gathering here tonight is just one 
phase of the campaign which is underway 
all over the country to elect ® Republican 
House and Senate. 

With the help of every Republican and 
every thoughtful American, we shall succeed. 
Won’t you enlist in this worthy cause? 





Lewis L. Strauss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following editorials and ar- 
ticles which have appeared in the Wash- 
ington newspapers within the last few 
days. 

Washington’s Evening Star, June 19, 
an article by David Lawrence: 


Sap CHAPTER IN THE SENATE—VoOTE AGAINST 
NOMINATION OF STRAUSS HELD TRAGIC, BASED 
ON PERSONAL FEUD 

(By David Lawrence) 


One of the most tragic episodes in the 
entire history of the U.S. Senate is the fight 
that was waged to prevent the confirmation 
of Lewis L. Strauss as Secretary of Commerce. 

It is tragic because it was based on a per- 
sonal feud. When hatreds become deep- 
seated, they sometimes produce far-reaching 
cleavages, with emotion substituted for rea- 
son. 

The dispute was the outgrowth of friction 
between Mr. Strauss and Senator CLINTON 
ANbDERSON, Democrat, of New Mexico. When 
the former was Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, he rubbed Senator 
ANDERSON the wrong way. 

The New Mexico Senator is Chairman of 
the Joint Atomic Energy Committee in Con- 
gress. He is influential with his colleagues. 
Many sided with. him—as members of the 
senatorial club often do—without particular 
regard to the merits of a question but with 
greater regard for the ‘wishes of a fellow- 
Senator. 

Senator ANDERSON’s home State—New 
Mexico—is the seat of the atomic labora- 
tories where many scientists are gathered, 
Some of them were embittered over what 
they believed was Mr. Strauss’ animosity 
toward J. Robert Oppenheimer, the scientist 
whose “clearance” was denied for security 
reasons by a Presidential board. While Mr. 
Strauss was not a member of this board, he 
did present to the White House the charges 
that led to the inquiry. It was natural that 
many of Senator ANDERSON’s constituents 
should expect him to do what he could to 
punish Mr. ‘Strauss. 

But this wasn’t all of the controversy. It 
couldn't be focused on the Communist issue 
alone. Itso happens that Mr. Strauss fought 
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against governmental operation of power 
projects and in favor of private power. So 
this gave an ty for some of his 
foes in that field to be lined up against him. 

The tactics have been palpable for months. 
The hearing held by a Senate committee was 
more of an inquisition than the normal re- 
cording of the views of a prospective Cabinet 
officer. Usually the opposition party doesn’t 
object to the appointment by a President of 
whomever he wants in a Cabinet post. But 
the recent hearings resulted in a bitter 
fencing match and naturally the answers 
provoked were not always as clear cut as 
they would be if a different atmosphere had 
prevailed. Mr. Strauss was thereupon at- 
tacked as being “deceitful” and as lacking 
in character. 

But not all the Democrats allowed this 
vendetta to envelop them. Senator THomas 
J. Dopp, of Connecticut, for instance, in a 
speech yesterday to the Senate, said: 

“Lewis L. Strauss is a man of 63 years. 
He is a former shoe salesman with a high 
school education who has received honorary 
degrees from 29 colleges and universities. 

“He has a background of devoted service to 
philanthropic and religious affairs. 

“He has earned distinction and wealth in 
the field of finance. 

“He has a record of honorable achive- 
ment in the naval service in which he rose 
progressively to the rank of rear admiral. 

“He has played some role in almost every 
administration, Democratic or Republican, 
since the days of Woodrow Wilson. 

“He has earned letters of commendation 
from five Presidents. 

“He has been awarded five of his country’s 
highest decorations. 

“He has been honored by grateful nations 
of the free world. 

“He has taken positions on matters of first 
importance to this Nation, positions that 
were controversial, positions that were right. 

“In the 42d year of his public life, at its 
climactic hour, we in the Senate are asked 
to reward this man by visiting upon him a 
condemnation and a repudiation that have 
not been accorded any American in a 
generation.” 

Senator Dopp referred to the case of Dr. 
Oppenheimer and said: “If ever a Govern- 
ment official, in possession of critical secret 
information, indicted himself as a security 
risk by his own words and actions, it was 
Oppenheimer. * * * 

“It is uncqntested that over a period of 
many years, Dr. Oppenheimer persisted in his 
Communist associations. He was a regular 
financial centributor te the Communist 
Party.” 

Senator Dopp, referring to the Haakon 
Chevalier case, said it “is an admitted matter 
of record that Oppenheimer concealed this 
espionage attempt from security investigat- 
ors, in an attempt to protect a Communist 
spy.” 

Indignant denials are being made that the 
friends of Dr. Oppenheimer had influenced 
the waging of the fight against the confirma- 
tion of Mr. Strauss. But the fact remains 
that for some unexplained reason, the re- 
tiring Secretary of Commerce has been the 
victim of the same kind of smears and in- 
nuendoes which only a few years ago were 
beirg denounced as “character assassina- 
tion” in an era of so-called McCarthyism. 
Many of the liberal Senators were lined up 
against Lewis Strauss. 

The most charitable interpretation of all 
this is that it was a personal feud, and that 
where human foregiveness should long ago 
have settled the quarrel between two 
strongly dedicated men, it lingered on until 
the Senate, itself, became the vehicle for 
personal spite and recrimination. It is a 


sad chapter in American history: 


Washington’s Evening Star, June 20, 
an editorial: 
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THE LEADER’s CHOICE 

The majority leader of the U.S. Senate is 
@ man who must wear two hats—the hat of 
the leader of a political party seeking every 
political advantage that opportunity offers, 
and the hat of the leader of the Senate in 
its exercise of functions assigned to it as 4 
part of the legislative branch of our Gov- 
ernment. 

The grace with which he can wear these 
two hats depends in large measure upon his 
ability to seek political advantage for his 
party without inflicting injury to the in- 
terests of his country. We have been one of 
many who have developed genuine respect in 
the years of his leadership for Senator 
LYNDON JOHNSON. He has worn the two hats 
with considerable grace. 

And it is with considerable regret that 
we express the opinion that both of his hats 
look rather ill fitting on this weekend. He 
had it in his power to see that Lewis Strauss 
was confirmed or defeated, and he chose the 
latter course. He did it for political expe- 
diency, which is a part of his job. But we 
are not sure that such expediency will pay 
off for him, or his beloved Senate. It was 
the Senate under his leadership that com- 
mitted an error in statesmanship and fair 
play which many admirers of that great in- 
stitution will continue to regret. 


Washington’s Evening Star, June 21, 
an article by Gould Lincoln: 

Wuo Wants To Face SENATE Now? 
{By Gould Lincoln) 

The rejection by the Senate of the nomina- 
tion of Adm. Lewis L. Strauss to be Secre- 
tary of Commerce leaves a bad taste in the 
mouths of millions of Americans. There are 
@ number of reasons. In a measure, the 
action of the Senate against President Eisen- 
hower’s choice for an important Cabinet post 
is-a blow to the prestige of the President of 
the United States when this country is en- 
gaged’ in vital negotiations with foreign 
powers. But mostly, many Americans will 
view the action of the Senate in rejecting Mr. 
Strauss as an injustice to 2 man who has 
faithfully served his country in important 
offices. They will view the action of the 
Senate as a rejection on flimsy and unsub- 
stantiated charges—charges brought because 
of personal animosity, because of Admiral 
Strauss’ position against the plans of those 
who want the Federal Government to go 
farther and farther into the development of 
public power, and because of partisan poli- 
tics. : 

There was no charge of venality against 
Mr. Strauss. Not even his enemies said he 
was corrupt or flatly dishonest. It is notice- 
able that 15 Democratic Senators voted for 
his confirmation. Some of them praised him 
highly. It is noticeable, too, that all four of 
the Democratic Senators who are considered 
potential, if not actual, candidates for a 
presidential nomination next year voted 
against Mr. Strauss—Senators Lynpon JoHN- 
sON of Texas, JOHN F. KENNEDY, of Massa- 
chusetts, Stuart SyMINGTON, of Missouri, 
and Senator Huspert Humpurey, of Minne- 
Sota. 

JOHNSON VOTE Is KEY 


Senator JoHNson is the majority leader 
of the Senate. Had he voted for Mr. Strauss, 
it is widely believed, the admiral would have 
been confirmed. As it was, the change of 
only two votes on the rollcall would have 
brought victory to Mr. Strauss and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in this contest. Whether 
the votes against Mr. Strauss will aid any 
of the potential candidates for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination—and if one 
is nominated, will aid him in the general 
election next year—remains to be seen. 

Not all the blame for. the defeat attaches 
to the Democrats. Two Republicans, Sena- 
tors Lancser, of North Dakota, and Marcaret 
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Cuase SmirH, of Maine, voted no. Had they 
voted for Mr. Strauss, he would have been 
confirmed. Senator LANGER early in the de- 
bate on the nomination announced he would 
oppose confirmation. Mrs. Smirn’s vote 
came as a surprise. She made no speech 
prior to the vote. 

Mr. Strauss served his country well as 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
to which he was first appointed by former 
President Harry S. Truman. He was one 
member of the Commission who insisted on 
going ahead with the development of the 
hydrogen bomb, and in this he went right 
along with President Truman. Had the 
United States not pressed for the develop- 
ment of—and had not developed—this bomb 
of tremendous force, we would have been 
outdistanced in the field of nuclear weapons 
by the Communist Russians. 


FOE OF COMMUNISTS 


Mr. Strauss, too, has been strongly anti- 
Communist at all times, and committed to 
maximum security for this country. It is 
easy to understand that the Communists 
abroad and in this country will rejoice at 
the defeat he has now suffered at the hands 
of the Senate. When President Eisenhower 
became Chief Executive in 1953, he persu- 
aded Mr. Strauss to accept appointment as 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
After his term, he was appointed Secretary 
of Commerce. During his service on the Com- 
mission, he ran afoul of Senator CLINTON P. 
ANDERSON, of New Mexico, Chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, who has 
been a persistent and bitter foe of Mr. 
Strauss ever since. The ANDERSON vendetta 
finally paid off. 

The Senate, by its harassment and at- 
tempted character assassinations of Mr. 
Strauss, has done itself no good. If by its 
action it has seemed to say to the outside 
world, President Eisenhower does not have 
the support of Americans in his firm stand 
on Berlin and Germany, as opposed to the 
Russian Reds, it will have done the country 
no good. 

One thing the Senate successfully accom- 
plished. By its long-drawn out inquisition 
of Mr. Strauss, its permission of charges by 
innuendo and the fiimsiest kind of argu- 
ment, it has made it even more difficult to 
get the most competent men in private life 
to accept appointment to high office which 
must be confirmed by the Senate. Many 
will hesitate to subject themselves to such 
attacks animated by personal venom or pare 
tisan politics. 





Lewis L. Strauss 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted me, I in- 
sert in the Appendix of the REcorp, a 
forthright editorial, mincing no words, 
that appeared on June 22 in Virginia’s 
“The Richmond News Leader”: 

{From the Richmond News Leader, June 
22, 1959) 
THe LYNCHING oF LEWiIs STRAUSS 

Easily the most powerful legislative as- 
sembly on the face of the earth, the Sen- 
ate of the United States last Friday showed 
how petty men will abuse great power. 
The Senate’s refusal to- confirm Lewis 
Strauss as Secretary of Commerce was the 
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brutal climax of a vicious persecution. Be- 

cause he thought for himself, a man of in- 

tegrity was pulled down by a vindictive 
ack 


Appointed Secretary last November, after 
reluctantly leaving retirement, Admiral 
Strauss was forced to suffer a deliberately 
prolonged inquisition that became a na- 
tional. disgrace. For 3 months the “hear- 
ings” dragged on, as self-styled “liberals” 
heaped on the head of this honorable pub- 
lic servant the most vile, baseless accusa- 
tions. Men who fairly burst with pompous 
self-esteem inveighed against the “false 
pride” of Admiral Strauss. Men who are 
strangers to the truth called him a “liar.” 
Men -who had never known Lewis Strauss 
appeared to testify about his character, 
and their venomous hearsay fouled the air. 

Lewis Strauss was lynched for his opin- 
ions; let no hypocritical foe of “MoCarthy- 
ism” say otherwise. A conservative Repub- 
lican, perhaps the most authentic Republi- 
can named to a Cabinet post by President 
Eisenhower, he was the target of every vote- 
seeking, publicity-craving politician in the 
Democratic Party. ‘The Little Tin Gods on 
Wheels,” as Kipling described the hacks of 
another day, sank to a new low of pettiness 
in their unwarranted assault. 

The incredible Mr. Kerauver, of the moth- 
eaten coonskin cap, was a leading antago- 
nist, who sought mightily to play the role of 
champion of public power for the folks back 
home in TVA country. Crying “Dixon-Yates, 
Dixon-Yates,” the Senator from Tennessee 
charged, without a shred of evidence, that 
Admiral Strauss, while chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, had attempted 
to “sabotage” public power. 

Another critic was Senator CLINTON AN- 
DERSON Of New Mexico, a man capable of 
boundless, unreasoning hatred. Chairman 
of the Joint Atomic Energy Commission, he 
nursed a long-festering grudge against Ad- 
miral Strauss. He, too, sought to portray the 
Secretary as an enemy of public power, who 
had blocked. Federal atomic energy projects. 
And Senator ANDERSON joined with left-wing 
scientists to flay Admiral Strauss for his part 
in branding Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer a 
“security risk.” Oppenheimer has been 
hailed a martyr by the left. Anyone who 
assisted in his fall from grace is marked for 
destruction. 

Two other Democrats also must be ar- 
raigned as leaders of this lynching bee: 
WARREN MaGNusoNn, chairman of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, and 
LNYDON JOHNSON, Machiavellian party lead- 
er. If MaGNuson should ever cry out against 
“McCarthyism,” he is a rank hypocrite, for 
his conduct of the Strauss hearings was 
scandalous. Anyone, however unqualified, 
who had something derogatory to say about 
Lewis Strauss, was afforded an opportunity 
before Senator MaGNuUSON’s committee; no 
Slander was ‘so base, no lie so flagrant, as 
to draw the chairman's frown. 

And, finally, we come to likable Lynpon 
JOHNSON, a cutthroat in pinstripes. Covert- 
ly, discreetly, JoHNSON was ringmaster; 
without him, there very probably would 
have been no spectacle. Like other men in 
the lynching party, Senator JoHNson doubt- 
less sees himself as superbly equipped to 
sit in the White House. He is entitled to 
his dreams of glory, but his irresponsibility 
speaks eloquently of his lack of qualification 
for any post above the level of party “fixer.” 

Party advantage and personal animosity 
were the chief motives behind the con- 


* spiracy to “get” Lewis Strauss. The chal- 


lenge to the President is plain, the cam- 
paign war cry of 1960 easily forecast: “Get 
Big Business Out of the White House.” Pre- 
dictably, by a sleazy dialetic, the Democrats 
will attempt to link Sherman Adams, Ber- 
nard Goldfine and Lewis Strauss. But it 
won’t work. Moreover, it will probably 
backfire. 
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There is no “case” against Lewis Strauss, 
no “conflict of interest” and certainly, no 
suspicion of wrongdoing. A brilliant rec- 
ord of public service, under five Presidents, 
speaks for Lewis Strauss; his enemies have 
nothing to match it. An innocent man was 
hung last Friday,-and we believe the Amer- 
ican people are smart enough to realize it. 
Come 1960, they may even be mad enough 
to do something about it. 





Health Research Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE’/OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include in the appendix a very 
timely article by the noted physician, 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk, entitled “Health 
Research Needs,” which appeared in the 
New York Sunday Times yesterday. This 
article deals with the so-called health 
for peace bill which has passed the 
Senate: 

HeattH RESEARCH Nerps—Srupy or Con- 
GRESSIONAL ACTION ON FUNDS FINDS DELAY 
ON HEALTH FOR PEACE BILL 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

Last Wednesday the Senate, by a vote of 83 
to 10, increased the administration’s budget 
request for the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare for the next fiscal year 
by $365 million, , 

The major increase was in the appropria- 
tion of $484,604,000 for medical research. 
This was $186 million more than President 
Eisenhower requested. 

Significantly, this was the first appropria- 
tion bill passed by the Senate this session 
that has been higher than the President 
requested. 

Of the many reasons for this action by the 
Senate, there are two that are primary. 

One is the firm conviction in the over- 
whelming majority of the Senate that sav- 
ing human lives is more important than sav- 
ing dollars. 

The second is their recognition that their 
constituents, the American people, believe in 
medical research and are willing to pay tax 
dollars to expand it. 


CASUALTY TOLL CITED 


In urging his colleagues to support this 
increase, Senator Lister Hiu, of Alabama, 
quoted a number of impressive figures from 
the newly released 1959 Factbook of the 
National Health Education Committee. 
Among the facts he cited were the following: 

Based on the 1957 casualty toll, heart 
disease and cancer will take the lives of l1,- 
147,270 Americans this year. 

Medical advances within the last 15 years, 
directly resulting from federally supported 
medical research programs of the National 
Institutes of Health, have saved 1,800,000 
lives in the United States. 

The $484,604,000 voted by the Senate for 
medical research compares to $665 million 
being spent this year for river, harbor and 
flood-control maintenance. 

Senator Him also called the attention of 
his colleagues to the second factor—the be- 
lief of the American people in medical 
research, , 

He summarized a report developed in May 
1958, for the National Association of Science 
Writers, in which a nationwide sampling of 
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citizens was asked which of four projects 
they would prefer if funds were available for 
only one. 

MEDICAL RESEARCH FIRST 


The selections were: a new program for 
medical research, 54 percent; new approaches 
to juvenile delinquency, 32 percént; basic 
research in sciences such as chemistry and 
physics, 7 percent, putting the first man on 
the moon, 3 percent. 

These same two primary factors that were 
applicable to our national domestic medical 
research program are also applicable to the 
health for peace bill. This legislation, which 
would create a new program of international 
medical research funded at $50 million a 
year, was passed by the Senate by a 63-to-17 
vote. 

Editorial comment throughout the coun- 
try and the support of this legislation by all 
organizations indicate that the action of the 
Senate reflected the will of the people. 

More than a month has passed since the 
Senate passed this International Health and 
Medical Research Act of 1959. Yet, as this 
newspaper pointed out editorially last Sun- 
day, no hearings have been scheduled in the 
House of Representatives. Now another week 
has passed. If hearings are not held in the 
very near future, the prospect of the legis- 
lation’s coming to a vote before the House 
this session is unlikely. 

During the next fiscal year the Department 
of Defense will spend more than $5,600 mil- 
lion in. research and development. 

The Senate recently voted an authoriza- 
tion of $485 million for the new National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 


OUTLAY NOT DISPROPORTIONATE 


Our citizens and their Representatives in 
the Congress recognize the necessity for these 
investments in our national defense. Our 
citizens also recognize that to invest $50 
million a year in international medical re- 
search against disease and death is not dis- 
proportionate while we are spending $40 
million for military defense. 

It will be tragic indeed if through failure 
to hold hearings immediately the Members 
of the House of Representatives are not per- 
mitted to reflect this interest of their con- 
stituents in a vote on the health for peace 
bill. 

The basic observations that produced peni- 
cillin lay for years in the notebook of the 
late Sir Alexander Fleming. Rauwolfia, 
which revolutioned the treatment of high 
blood pressure, was known to native doctors 
in India hundreds of years before its great 
therapeutic possibilities were recognized here 
in the United States. 

The key to the cause and treatment of 
cancer, arteriosclerosis, and arthritis may 
now be lying dormant some place in the 
world, waiting to be brought to light by eager 
scientists who ask only for tools and oppor- 
tunity. 





Reclamation Policy Needs a Review 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I recom- 
mend to the Members of the House a 
thought-provoking editorial clipped from 
the Sunday, June 28, 1959, edition of the 
Washington Post. 

It points up the necessity now of a 
review of the Nation’s reclamation poli- 
cies. Changing conditions of our farms, 
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their products and ever-mounting sur- 
plus crops clearly indicate that Congress 
ought to get another look at and study 
of a program that has changed little over 
the past half hundred years. 

IRRIGATING QUESTION 


A bill to authorize a new Federal recla- 
mation project in California raises a ques- 
tion far more fundamental than the 160-acre 
limitation argument which Was hotly debat- 
ed before the bill was passed by the Senate. 
Should the Federal Government on the one 
hand continue to allocate hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to new western reclamation 
projects when on the other hand the Govern- 
ment spends billions of dollars a year to sub- 
sidize surplus farm production? 

The proposed San Luis unit of the Central 
Valley project in California would cost the 
Government $290 million, most of which, it 
is true, would be repaid over a period of 50 

- years by the farmers who would benefit from 
the dam and irrigation system. Even so, the 
effect of the Federal expenditures would be 
to subsidize a relatively small group of farm- 
ers by granting them interest-free loans to 
keep 500,000 acres of land in production, The 
area is now irrigated by wells which have 
practically dried up existing ground-water 
supplies. 

Of course it would be unfair to single out 
the San Luis project for undue criticism. 
The reservoir was planned some time ago 
and ought not to be used as a horrible ex- 
ample. It is no different from many other 
reclamation projects which have been au- 
thorized by Congress in recent years. Never- 
theless, it seems to us that the San Luis 
project should serve as a reminder to Con- 
gress as well as to the administration of the 
need for a fundamental review of reclama- 
tion policy insofar as it may be inconsistent 
with farm policy. 

The Federal Government should be doing 
more to encourage farmers to take addi- 
tional land out of production. More farm- 
land is surely not needed now, and it may 
be that a sizable increase in productive land 
will not be necessary for many years. Fer- 
tilizers may soon become so potent that 
sudden demands for additional food and 
fiber production can be met merely by turn- 
ing on a nozzle. 

Although it may be true, as reclamation 
enthusiasts argue, that irrigated land is sel- 
dom used to produce surplus crops like 
wheat, corn, or cotton, any significant addi- 
tion to the Nation’s farm acreage is bound 
to have an effect soonor or later on cll farm 
production. Cotton, for example, has moved 
westward largely because of the expansion 
of irrigation in Arizona and California. 

Obviously there is nothing the Federal 
Government can or should do to prevent 
States like California, Texas, and North Da- 
kota from undertaking their own irrigation 
projects, and existing Federal projects must 
be supported. But there is a real question 
whether it ought to be Federal policy to 
reclaim more land for production at this 
time (and there are plans for Federal proj- 
ects in each of the mentioned States). In 
some cases the farmers who would benefit 
from the projects probably could work out 
the financing at least for modest projects 
through cooperative agreements. 

The Americans to whom reclamation is 
almost a religion ought to reconsider their 
aims in the context of the multibillion- 
dollar farm surpluses of 1959. The success- 
ful fight which Senator Dovctas and Sena- 
tor Morse made for the retention of the 
160-acre limitation in the San Luis project 
was admirable, but the realities of the recla- 
mation program also need some champion- 
ing. Today's agricultural needs are certainly 
far different from the farm and ranch prob- 
lems Of 50 years ago when reclamation poli- 
cies that are still in existence were largely 
formulated. 
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Labor Plans Active Political Push 
for 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in my 
opinion it is important to maintain the 
stability of American institutions so that 
both the political parties in America re- 
tain their integrity and independence. 
Neither political party should become 
the tools of either big business, organized 
labor, or any other pressure group. 

From the column written by Doris 
Fleeson which appears in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star for May 13 of this year 
entitled “Labor Active on Plans for 
1960,” it appears as though organized 
labor is attempting to take over the 
Democrat party and use that party as 
the vehicle to implement its own ends 
after the 1960 election. 

The Margaret Thornburgh referred to 
in this column has been active in my 
State of South Dakota organizing and 
teaching Democrat precinct workers for 
techniques of big city machine politics. 
Since the Regional Director for the 
AFL-CIO in a recent address in Rapid 
City, S. Dak., stated that I should 
be retired from political life, I am not 
surprised that labor organizers are 
teaching Democrat precinct workers 
their techniques.for winning elections. 

In the belief that Doris Fleeson’s anal- 
ysis of labor’s present political sophis- 
tication will be of interest to my col- 
leagues, I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be printed in the appendix of the 
Recorp, along with the report on this 
subject contained in my newsletter en- 
titled, “Eastern Labor Leaders Turn 
‘Scalp Hunters’ Loose in South Dakota.” 
I also request permission to have in- 
cluded in this insertion the United Press 
International story appearing in the 
Huron Plainsman for June 19 entitled, 
“Trade Union Leaders To Meet To Con- 
fer on Political Education.” Quite ob- 
viously, insofar as COPE is concerned, 
its campaign to control the country 
through political victories in 1960 is al- 
ready underway. 

There being no objection the articles 
and newsletter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Huron Plainsman, Friday, June 
19, 1959] 
TRADE UNION LEADERS To MEET To CONFER ON 
POLITICAL EDUCATION 


President Albert J. Maag of the South 
Dakota State Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO 
announced today (Thursday) that trade 
union leaders throughout the State will at- 
tend a conference in Fargo, N. Dak., June 
20 and 21 on political education procedures. 

The conference will be sponsored by the 
Committee on Political Education (COPE), 
the political arm of the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations. 

Meeting with South Dakota delegates will 
be those from North Dakota. Those attend- 
ing the conference will include State organ- 
ization, internate, and national union offi- 
cers, local union officers, local union officials, 
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and delegates from city central bodies. City, 
county and congressional district COPEs, 
and women’s activities departments. 

Wives of delegates have been invited to 
participate in all sessiozis. 

Officers from national COPE headquarters 
in Washington, D.C., headed by national 
director James L. McDevitt and deputy di- 
rector Alexander Barkan, will attend the 
conference. 

The conference is: aimed at stimulating 
COPE’s organizational activities. The con- 
ference program will include procedures and 
problems of COPE’s activities in voting reg- 
istration, education and campaign tech- 
niques. , 

Maag pointed out that the labor movement 
is confronted with a concerted, organized 
drive on the political front by businessmen 
and industrialists. He said that emphasized 
the necessity of trade unionists to become 
involved in political education and to be 
politically active. 

Conferences held last year are credited 
by COPE officials with a large measure of the 
success which organized labor achieved in 
the 1958 elections. 

“The 1958 conferences were the most suc- 
cessful we have ever held,” McDevitt said, 
“and undoubtedly a major portion of our 
accomplishment in the November elections 
can be attributed to them. This year we 
are confident that the opportunity which 
the conferences afford for people in the same 
area of the Nation to exchange informa- 
tion regarding political tactics and strategy 
and regarding know-how on political is- 
sues, and to renew contacts with the na- 
tional COPE staff, will give similar impetus 
to our efforts in the national and congres- 
sional elections in 1960.” 

Twenty area conferences are being held 
during the spring and early summer. 





[From the Washington Evening Star, 
May 13, 1959] 
LABoR ACTIVE ON PLANS FoR 1960—LEADERS 
FouNpD APPLYING LESSONS LEARNED IN EF- 
FORT To PurGE Tarr 


(By Doris Fleeson) 


In the earliest presidential campaign in 
years, labor is getting ready actively for the 
battle of 1960. There will be exceptions, 
but the chief target will again be the Re- 
publicans. 

David Dubinsky, president of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers, has 
sounded the tocsin. He has told his union’s 
convention in Miami that the way must be 
cleared for “a positive rather than a nega- 
tive Government.” He is a member of New 
York’s Liberal Party, but he was speaking 
for the Democrats against the Republicans— 
the only choice which greatly matters in 
this country. 

Labor has learned a great deal about poli- 
tics since the days when it went down to 
defeat with “Jumping Joe” Ferguson in the 
effort to purge Senator Taft. That was the 
nadir of labor's political reputation in Amer- 
ica, if not its fortunes. It has learned a 
great deal since. 

One of the things it has learned is to keep 
quiet about what it is doing politically. To- 
day labor rarely brags in public of its power; 
neither does it openly threaten its foes. 

It learned the hard way that the political 
choices made by its officers cannot always 
be effectively communicated to its members. 
In this area it has recently done its most 
effective work. There is little doubt that in 
the 1958 campaign labor voted more solidly 
than ever before. And more members of 
labor unions voted than perhaps had ever 
voted in a nonpresidential campaign. “Labor 
was helped notably by the presence of right- 
to-work proposals on the ballots of ‘several 
States. 

A secret discovered by labor’s political 
experts is now paying off. That is that a 
powerful factor in a ufion man’s vote was 
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his: wife’s opinion. With remarkable as- 
siduity labor has been cultivating its wives 
for 4 years. The effort has paid off to an 
astonishing degree. Now not only union 
women but the wives of union men con- 
stitute the most formidable political weapon 
in labor’s arsenal. 

The two women who head this work, Es- 
ther Murray in the East and Margaret Thorn- 
burgh in the West, are personally unassum- 
ing. They have nevertheless become among 
the most influential women in American 
politics. 

Labor’s Political Education Committee is 
now holding a series of 30 area meetings 
of local officials in preparation for 1960. 
An AFL-CIO officer says that the meetings 
are for the purpose of studying our navel. 
Actually the meetings are for a reassessment 
of labor’s performance in 1958 and a preview 
of techniques. 

The meetings have been embarrassingly 
successful. They were doubled in number 
this year so that they would be smaller and 
supposedly more effective. The attendance 
has remained as high as when far fewer 
meetings were held. A recent workshop at 
Cleveland for labor leaders from Ohio and 
Pennsylvania drew 1,500. 

Labor has now forged, and is perfecting, 
an organization which in many States is 
far better manned than the organizations 
of either of the major political parties. And 
whether leaders of national labor like it or 
not, the organization is beginning to pro- 
duce candidates. That was certainly not 
the intention, but when one initiates the 
unschooled into the mysteries of politics it 
probably is the inevitable result. 


EaSTERN LABOR LEADERS TURN “SCALP HUNTERS” 
Loose IN SoutH DAKOTA 


(By Senator Karu E. Munpt) 


On my arrival in Watertown, S. Dak., dur- 
ing the Memorial Day weekend to begin a 
series of South Dakota appearances, my at- 
tention was called to a news story in which a 
regional representative of the AFL-CIO had 
made a number of statements about me 
during a speech he was giving in Rapid City. 
I learned that the speaker was a Carl Winn 
from St. Paul, Minn. ; 

The fact that my record was attacked is 
not of significance; anyone who serves in 
public life sooner or later becomes a tar- 
get. But, because this particular statement 
comes from someone sent into the State for 
this purpose, I am bringing my reply to the 


attention of “Your Washington and You”. 


readers. My statement follows: 

The fact that Carl Winn, of St. Paul, Minn., 
a regional director of big labor’s AFL—CIO is 
reported by our South Dakota wire services 
as selecting me as a prime target for attacks 
by out-of-State labor politicians, financed by 
the big bosses of eastern unions, comes as no 
surprise to me. 

The only surprising feature is that these 
paid political “scalp hunters” have comé out 
into the open so early in an obvious attempt 
either to influence my votes in the Senate or 
to frighten me into silence or retreat. They 
tried the same tactics last year on Senator 
Go.tpwatTerR, of Arizona,-due to his member- 
ship on our Senate Labor Investigating Com- 
mittee. 

They have made similar threats against 
Senator McC.Le.ttan, the chairman of our 
committee. It was expected that they would 
employ ‘the same techniques against me as 
vice chairman of this committee. But the 
tactics of these political mercenaries did not 
work against GOLDWATER or McCLELLAN, and 
they will not intimidate me. 

I promise my fellow South Dakotans I shall 
continue to try to provide American workers 
with the democratic tools they need to con- 
trol their own destinies and that I shall fol- 
low my conscience in dn effort to reflect in 
Congress as faithfully as I can South Da- 
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kota’s needs, ideals, and attitudes, regard- 
less of the tough talk and threats of these 
big city labor bosses. 

Actually, I have known for over a year that 
certain eastern labor politicians whose toes 
we have tramped on by our Senate investi- 
gations have put out the word “to get Kari 
Munor.” Carl Winn was apparently firing 
their opening salvo. These men have had 
such success in pushing around and domi- 
nating their members in certain unions, they 
bitterly resent any congressional committee 
or public official they cannot control. 

If I am the Republican senatorial stand- 
ard bearer in 1960, these outside political 
overlords will try to find a candidate against 
me who will accept their money and their di- 
rections. If they succeed, they will assure 
him of almost limitless financing; if they 
cannot find such a candidate, they will spend 
their money surreptiously and send in carpet- 
bag political workers disguised as tourists 
and visitors in an attempt to defeat me. 

They are determined to demonstrate to 
the country that no man can defy them and 
live in public life. These power-bloc labor 
politicians do not like the labor reform leg- 
islation our committee’s investigation has 
inspired, and the measures we have supported 
to strip unsavory labor bosses of their power 
and privilege through giving the authority 
for union direction to the rank and file mem- 
bership who pay the dues. 

Weak and inadequate though it is, these 
eastern labor czars, egged on by Jimmy Hoffa, 
are now even opposing in the House the 
key sections of the Kennedy-Ervin bill, adopt- 
ed by the Senate. In their wrath they are 
out to get all of us on the committee who 
helped produce the evidence and who wrote 
the reforms which, put some teeth into this 
labor-reform legislation. 

Fortunately, tens of thousands of dues- 
paying union members applaud our commit- 
tee’s efforts to protect them from being 
cheated or coerced by corrupt bosses whom 
they can neither vote out of office or con- 
trol. The last-ditch fight of these retreating 
labor bosses to defeat or destroy the men in 
public life whom they cannot intimidate or 
control is just one more manifestation of 
the strong-arm tactics to which they have 
become accustomed. 

They will learn that neither the votes nor 
the voters of South Dakota are for sale. 

The workers, farmers, and other citizens of 
our State will not be misled into following 
the siren call of outside political promoters 
who have only their own selfish interests to 
serve. 

I suggest that Mr. Winn take his advice 
and his money back home to St. Paul where 
he has much to do in trying to end the 
chaos and the financial crisis in State govern- 
ment which he and his confederates helped 
to create in Minnesota. 





Remarks a Julius Epstein, Esq., in Sup- 
' port of House Resolution 24 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, Julius Ep- 
stein, Esq., 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, recently participated in the White 
House Conference on Refugees. I know 
of no man who has shown more genuine 
interest in the cause of refugees than has 
Mr. Epstein. At this Conference, Mr. Ep- 
stein had prepared remarks in support 
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of House Resolution 24, introduced by 
me, but because of the lack of time he 
was unable to deliver them. However, 
at a meeting of the U.S. Committee on 
Refugees, following the close of the Con- 
ference, he was able to give a portion of 
his prepared text. ; 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the full text of Mr. Epstein’s 
message: 

REMARKS ORIGINALLY. INTENDED To BE MADE 

AT THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON REFU- 

GEES, WASHINGTON, May 21-22, 1959 


(By Julius Epstein ) 


As we enter the World Refugee Year on 
July 1, 1959, I deem it my duty to call this 
meeting’s attention to a moral problem of 
greatest significance. It is the.moral neces- 
sity to purge ourselves of a great wrong, con- 
sidered by many authorities as a crime under 
national and international law. I am speak- 
ing, of course, of the forced repatriation of 
many hundreds of thousands of anti-Com- 
munist prisoners of war and displaced per- 
sons to Stalin’s executioners, particularly in 
the years 1945, 1946, and 1947. 

Fortunately, I am not alone to ask the 
American people to purge themselves of this 
wrong which resulted in death and misery of 
untold thousands of forcibly returned pris- 
oners of war and civilians, including not only 
men, but also women and children. 

The protagonist of this great cause in 
Congress is the Honorable ALBERT H. Boscn, 
of New York, a man of outstanding courage, 
who has introduced three times an identical 
resolution in the American Congress asking 
for the creation of a select House committee 
to investigate past and present forced re- 
patriation of prisoners of war as well as of 
civilians. 

This resolution is now again pending as 
House Resolution 24, introduced in the 
American Congress by Congressman BoscH— 
for the third time—on January 7, 1959. 

Since the moral obligation to purge our- 
selves of this crime has never been stated 
so Clearly and so concisely as in the pre- 
amble of the Bosch resolution, I ask your 
indulgence when I am going to read this 
preamble. I quote from House Resolution 
24: 

“Whereas the forced repatriation to So- 
viet-controlled countries of millions of anti- 
Communist prisoners of war and civilians 
by American military and civilian authori- 
ties in the years 1945-47 in Germany and 
in other countries brought death and 
misery to untold thousands of these anti- 
Communists before Soviet firing squads, on 
Soviet gallows, and in the Siberian slave 
labor camps; and 

“Whereas this forced repatriation of pris- 
oners of war and civilians cannot be justi- 
fied by the agreement on prisoners of war 
signed at Yalta.on February 11, 1945; and 

“Whereas this forced repatriation was in 
violation of the rulings in implementation 
of the Yalta agreement on prisoners of war, 
made public by the Department of State on 
March 8, 1946; and 

“Whereas the forced repatriation of pris- 
oners of war who had enlisted in the 
enemy’s army was in contradiction to the 
opinion of the Judge Advocate General of 
the Army, as expressed during the last 40 
years; and , 

“Whereas the forced repatriation of mil- 
lions of anti-Communist prisoners of war 
and civilians represent an indelible blot on 
the American tradition of ready asylum for 
political exiles;. and 

“Whereas the forced repatriation and an- 
nihilation of millions of anti-Communist 
prisoners of war and civilians of Russian, 
Ukrainian, Polish, Hungarian, Baltic,, and 
other origin is still poisoning our spiritual 
relations with the vigorously anti-Commu- 
nist peoples behind the Iron Curtain, and is 
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therefore impeding our foreign policy: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, that there is hereby created a 
select committee * * *. 

“The committee is authorized and directed 
(1) to conduct a full and complete investiga- 
tion and study of the facts, evidence, and ex- 
tenuating circumstances of the forced re- 
patriation program, carried out by our mili- 
tary and civilian authorities in Germany and 
other countries in the years 1945-47, under 
which millions of anti-Communist prisoners 
of war and civilians were forcibly repatriated 
to Soviet-controlled countries; and (2) to fix 
the responsibility for such program.” 

As a direct result of the forced repatria- 
tion, many refugees from the Soviet orbit 
came to our country by way of false identi- 
ties. They had to falsify their identities in 
order to escape this American sponsored 
forced repatriation. They did it very often 
under the direct advice of American military 
and civilian authorities. After hearings be- 
fore the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee (chairman, Senator EasTLanp), Con- 
gress passed an amendment to the McCarran- 
Walter Act, which makes falsification of iden- 
tities in order to gain entry into the United 
States of America no crime, punishable by 
deportation, provided that falsification was 
committed in order to escape forced repatria- 
tion behind the Iron Curtain and provided 
the falsification is revealed to the Attorney 
General. This amendment was signed into 
law by President Eisenhower on September 
11, 1957. 

It is my purpose to urge you to study the 
Bosch resolution which certainly is, from 
an ethical point of view, one of the most sig- 
nificant resolutions ever to be introduced in 
the American Congress. But to study it is 
not enough. I also urge you in the name of 
hundreds of thousands of innocent victims 
of American forced repatriation, now tragi- 
cally silenced, to support House Resolution 
24 with all your strength, so that the Speaker 
of the House, the Honorable Sam RaYBURN, 
will give the green light to the House Com- 
mittee on Rules to send House Reolution 24 
to the floor of the House to be debated and 
voted upon. 

Only by carrying out an impartial congres- 
sional investigation of our own shameful 
deed of forcibly repatriating innocent people 
to their sure death, can we purge ourselves 
of the misdeed. Only then shall we have 
purified the still poisoned spiritual relations 
to our secret allies behind the Iron Curtain. 

May God give us the strength to do this 
as we enter the World Refugee Year of 
1959-60. 





The Choice Between the Easy Wrong 
and the Hard Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


. Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to call attention to an excellent editorial 
which appears in “Our Navy” on “The 
Choice Between the Easy Wrong and 
the Hard Right.” 

In these days of decision, it is nec- 
essary for us to keep uppermost in our 
minds the frightening alternatives when 
we elect to take the easy way and give 
ground to the forces which would enslave 
the world. 
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This editorial is an exhortation to the 
fighting men who are the deterrent to 
further Soviet advances. The men who 
make the decisions and formulate our 
policy need the same type of exhortation. 
Let us hope it does not fall on deaf ears. 


THE CHOICE BETWEEN THE Easy WRONG AND 
THE Harp RIGHT 


This Fourth of July will be the 183d 
birthday of our country. That is a long 
time when looked at through the eyes of a 
man who is 18 or 20 or 25. But in terms of 
the life of nations it is not so long a time. 
Europe and Asia are full of lands with much 
longer histories.. But so much of the history 
over there is a sad tale, while our story is 
chiefly a joyous one. 

There is no land whose story is sadder 
than Russia’s. And now we and the Rus- 
sians stand opposed as leaders of two power- 
ful coalitions. Whichever of the two leaders 
has the stamina and the strength of purpose 
to overcome the will of the other will gain 
its way, and all human beings who live on 
earth after the moment of decision will bear 
the mark of that decision. 

Should the Russians overcome our will, 
the world will slide rapidly into as evil a 
condition as it has ever known. There have 
been evil despotisms before, but none be- 
fore has covered the whole earth. There 
would be big cities and autos, TV sets and 
skyscrapers: These things are not incom- 
patible with despotism any more than they 
are incompatible with freedom. The only 
thing really that would be missing would be 
the sense that the individual is important in 
his own right and that he is responsible to 
himself, to God, and to all other men for 
his actions. 

There lies the difference between our so- 
ciety and what we think is right and good 
and the Communist concept of what is right 
and good. Without that concept at the root 
of our lives there wouldn’t be much dif- 
ference between the life we lead and the life 
led by a Russian or a citizen of one of those 
unfortunate lands dominated by the Red 
commissars and their armies. 

If we win the decision, matters won’t be 
so easy for the ordinary man as they would 
be under a Communist-dominated world. 
For he will have to make decisions contin- 
ually: Whether he will go to work for a 
big firm or set up his own business; whether 
the taxes he pays must rise or must fall or 
must stay as they are; whether he must be 
concerned about the freedom of other men 
or whether they can go hang. Under a 
Communist-dominated world he needn’t be 
concerned about*these things, for the lead- 
ers will tend to them all. Indeed, he mustn’t 
be concerned, for if he shows an interest 
in matters contrary to his leaders’ will, he 
will be punished. 

That such a condition is attractive to 
many people is evident from the strength of 
the Communist Party in many parts of the 
world. Those people think that under com- 
munism they would be free—free from. hav- 
ing to make their own decisions, free from 
having to be human beings to the fullest of 
their ability. And they will trick, lie, cheat, 
murder, and steal in order to bring this ben- 
efit to themselves and their fellow country- 
men whether or not the latter agree with 
them. 

Those are the stakes in the cold war. The 
foe is courageous, intelligent, and dedicated 
to his cause. We must be more courageous, 
more intelligent, and more dedicated to our 
cause, or we shall fail. 

That is one of the things that John Foster 
Dulles knew. And another thing he knew 
was that whenever we did the right thing, 
no matter how dangerous it might be, we 
never got very badly hurt. Our war in Ko- 
rea to preserve a few million desperately 
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poor people from the indignities of commu- 
nism is proof of that. Even more so was our 
landing last summer on the Lebanese shore 
to protect a small people from powerful out- 
side forces. And last fall at Quemoy it was 
the same: There were only 40,000 Oriental 
farmers on those poor little islands off the 
Chinese mainland. It would have been 
easy—and safe—to let them be swallowed 
by the Reds. Once they had been swallowed 
we would never,again be bothered with the 
problem, for the Reds would have solved it 
to their satisfaction. But we took the 
chance—we walked along the brink of de- 
struction—and we won, The Quemoy farm- 
ers are still free, and so are we. But because 
we are free we must fight the battle over and 
over again, whether it be at Quemoy or 
Lebanon or Berlin or some other place not 
yet touched. If we don’t do that we aren’t 
worth much, we aren’t worth the men who 
fought for our freedom many years before 
any of us were born. 

But of course we must have the proper 
tools and enough of them if we are to lead 
this dangerous life for freedom. Among 
those tools are the assorted weapons pos- 
sessed by the Navy and the other’ military 
services, wielded by men who know how to 
use them. We have been able to use them 
effectively in the service of freedom wher- 
ever the sea touches* the threatened land: 
Quemoy and Taiwan are islands, Korea and 
Lebanon have long coasts. It is more diffi- 
cult where we cannot reach the threatened 
people by sea, as at Berlin. Indeed, it is 
usually impossible to help where there is no 
seacoast. We need only look to the events in 
Hungary and Tibet to see that. There we 
watched in humiliating impotence while 
valiant people were crushed by trickery and 
overwhelming power. 

That is why there are so many men in the 
Navy today and that is why what they do 
and how well they do it is important to all 
the world, whether they are on a carrier un- 
dergoing repairs in a Norfolk drydock or on 
an overcrowded amphibious ship in the Med- 
iterranean or an undermanned, overaged de- 
stroyer in the Taiwan Strait. They are 
leaving their mark on the world. If they 
fail, men in the future will probably say it 
was inevitable; for the triumph of commu- 
nism was foreordained by history. That is 
the only thing they will be allowed to say. 
But if they do their duty—and that means 
doing more than just enough to get them 
by—in the dangerous, weary struggle, men 
will be free in the future to go on making 
their own mistakes and own glorious suc- 
cesses. 

That is the burden America must bear and 
that is the burden especially of her warriors. 

Our Navy. 





America’s Forgotten Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 2 
parade of witnesses appeared before the 
Subcommittee on Mines afid Mining to- 
day to paint a graphic picture of a great 
American industry—an industry vital to 
a strong America—which is still seeking 
relief from a manmade depression which 
has been with it since 1953. 

This forgotten American industry is 
our domestic leadeand zinc mining in- 
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dustry, which has been the unquestioned 
victim of governmental policies that 
have delivered 75 percent of our do- 
mestic market to foreign producers. 

This morning, Mr. C, E. Schwabe sum- 
med up the situation on lead and zinc 
in these eloquent words: 

It is regretful—almost tragic—that after 
all that the lead-zinc mine producers have 
done in the last few years, these two com= 
modities are again the subject of your com- 
mittee’s attention in a discussion of the de- 
pressed condition of the domestic mining 
industry. After all the labors of many Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, of the 
Senate, of unions representing employees in 
this industry and of members of the indus- 
try, we find the lead-zinc are still two of 
our metals and minerals which remain in an 
extremely distressed condition—and this 
being the case 9 months after the President 
proclaimed quotas, which have proved to be 
woefully inadequate. 

The unparalled and unequalled record 
that these two metals have followed in seek- 
ing an answer to their problem is well known 
to this committee. I only wish to empha- 
size again that lead-zinc are the only com- 
modities in the United States which have 
received two unanimous—may I repeat 
unanimous—findings of injury by the US. 
Tariff Commission. It is also two mine com- 
modities on which stopgap measures have 
been tried—all of which resulted in failure. 
We have had stockpiling tried and we have 
had barter tried. Attempts have been made 
to provide subsidy legislation and import tax 
legislation. Now, we have had quotas tried. 
The ineffectiveness of the quotas will be de- 
tailed later, but very obviously, however, we 
would not be here today if the quota plan 
were working. Thus, after faithfully follow- 
ing all the provisions of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, the “escape clause” procedure, 
and every other avenue which seem to hold 
some measure of hope for a solution—the 
net result at this point, for all practical 
purposes has been nil. 


From my own section of the country, 
which is part of the famous tristate lead 
and zinc area, Mr. Tom Kiser, of Miami, 
Okla., reported his district’s current situ- 
ation in these words: 

We had 68 mining companies whose pro- 
duction statistics were available for the 
month of May 1952. They employed 2,184 
men (mines and mills only) and produced 
18,721 short tons of zine concentrates and 
2,138 short tons of lead concentrates. On 
January 1, 1957, we had 43 companies report- 
ing 1,474 employees and produced 8,565 short 
tons of zinc and 2,665 short tons of lead. We 
had larger companies reporting 25 to 30 tons 
of crude ore per man-shift, while the smaller 
operations were running about 15 tons of 
crude ore per man-shift. * * * Our produc- 
tion is now at zero and could possibly be lost 
forever if this committee doesn’t see fit to 
breathe new life into our industry. 


From the State of Utah, Mr. Clark L. 
Wiison made this report: 


Our experience during the last 3 years is 
typical of the domestic lead-zinc economic 
problems. The market price—production 
cost squeeze, really hit the Mayflower mine 
during 1956. At that time we had 290 em- 
Pployees. Toward the end of the year this 
was cut to 190 and production was limited 
to the better grade ores, in effect high grad- 
ing the deposit. We were determined to try 
for a break-even operation that would keep 
as many people working as possible and still 
maintain the mime workings. As metal 
prices dropped in May and June 1957, we 
were forced to consolidate jobs and drop 
more employees in spite of employee morale 
problems created. ‘This 1957 lead-zinc metal 
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price drop resulted in a loss of 77 percent of 
Mayflower mine ore reserve. We still kept 
the mine producing at a loss, in hopes that 
proposed legislation then in Congress would 
provide protection to the domestic lead-zinc 
markets. Congress adjourned after taking 
no action, and we were forced -to close the 
mine on September 27, 1957. We were then 
approached by former employees requesting 
a lease on the property. This was negoti- 
ated and the mine has since been operated by 
85 independent contractors. New Park has 
only 18 employees. Gross ore sales are now 
less than one-half the previous year’s aver- 
age. ‘The contractors maintain the mine, do 
their own development work, and meet all 
their own costs. They. are “getting by” as 
they are approximately 50 percent more effi- 
cient than a company-type operation. New 
Park continues this arrangement at a loss in 
the hope that the domestic miner will soon 
be allowed a fair share of the domestic mar- 
ket. New Park needs minimum prices of 
18% cents zinc and 15! cents lead to pro- 
duce normal metal tonnages and provide suf- 
ficient income for necessary exploration and 
development. 

The miners of this district live in Park City 
and other nearby towns. Park City is wholly 
dependent on the mining industry and is 
becoming a typical example of the ghost 
town. The population has decreased in the 
past 10 years from 3,000 to 1,500. Ten years 
ago housing was ata premium. Today apart- 
ment houses are vacant as are many homes. 
The dentist and doctor have left the area. 
The town is truly in tough shape. 


Mr. Speaker, we heard similar reports 
from witnesses representing Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Iowa, Colorado, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, Tennessee, and Missouri produc- 
tion. 

This condition is nationwide in its 
scope, and it is not getting better under 
the administration’s quota plan. 

An escape clause which does not pro- 
vide general relief is merely a snare and 
a delusion in the hands of administrators 
who do not have the will to apply it. 

This industry has waited 9 months to 
prove the failure of the quota plan. 

The lead and zinc industry has already 
proved its case twice before the Tariff 
Commission, and won unanimous ver- 
dicts of injury in both cases. 

How long will this Congress wait to 
make good the promise of the escape 
clause? 





The Fair Trade Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the ConGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD a statement made by Dr. Joseph M. 
Klamon, professor of marketing, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo., on 
June 15, 1959, before the U.S. Senate 

on Interstate and Foreign 
commerce against S. 1083 the so-called 
Pederal fair trade bill and similiar leg- 
islation. 

From his rich experience as professor 
of marketing at Washington University, 
as tutor at Yale and instructor in busi- 
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ness policy at Harvard Graduate School 
of Business, as well as his service in the 
Department of Economics at William and 
Mary, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
and teaching at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Dr. Klamon, distinguished econo- 
mist, member of the bar of two States, 
is well qualified to set forth reasons why 
fair trade is singularly against the in- 
terests of the American people, business 
large and small, and especially to the. 
consumers, 

SuPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT PRESENTED ON BE- 
HALF OF THE CONSUMERS’ FEDERATION OF 
St. Louis anp Sr. Lovis County sy Dr. 
JOSEPH M. KLAMAN, PROFESSOR OF MARKET- 
ING, WASHINGTON UNIVERsITy, ST. Lovis, 
Mo., on JUNE 15, 16, 1959, Berore THE US. 
SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE, IN RE INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE ON THE BILL IN- 
TRODUCED IN THE SENATE, S. 1083, FEBRUARY 
17, 1959 spy SENATOR HuserT H. HUMPHREY, 
MINNESOTA, AND SENATOR PROXMIRE, OF 
WISCONSIN, CONCERNING THE ENACTMENT OF 
A FEDERAL FAIR TRADE PRICE-FIXING BILL ON 
BRANDED MERCHANDISE 


I have already identified myself for the 
record. Perhaps I should add that I received 
the master of arts, doctor of laws, and doctor 
of philosophy from Yale University and the 
bachelor of laws from Washington University. 
In addition to teaching marketing for the 
past 30 years I have been a tutor at Yale, 
instructor in business policy in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business, and chairman 
of the department of economics at William 
and Mary. I have also been professor of eco- 
nomics at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
visiting professor at the University of Pitts- 
burgh for 2 years and since September 1929 
I have been in marketing in the school of 
business at Washington University. 

This bill, if enacted into law, will cost 
consumers no less than $8 billion annually. 
It is in effect a retail sales tax between 10 
and 12 percent on branded goods sold at the 
retail level if fair traded. The following 
questions should be answered by the pro- 
ponents of S. 1083. 

Those who are responsible for the effort to 
legalize trade restraint should give us clear 
simple answers to a few questions anent 
the current fair trade bill. 

If a cash and carry superstore has lower 
costs, should not the public be permitted 
to benefit (in lower prices) from all such 
lower cost methods of doing business? 

In the above situation, why should all 
be required to sell a so-called fair traded 
item at the same retail price? 

If competition among producers of an item 
is good for the public, why should competi- 
tion among retail sellers of that item be 
denied? 

Has any pressure group ever campaigned 
for price fixing privileges except to make 
prices higher than they are under free com- 
petition? 

What real and specific evidence is there 
that truly meritorious articles have ever 
been driven from the market by price com- 
petition? 

Why should out-of-State interests come 
into Missouri and spend money to lobby for 
a bill to make the public pay more than 
they now pay for aspirin, toothpaste, whisky 
and almost any item? 

How much lobby money has been supplied 
to put this bill over and by whom? 

If a merchant wants to locate a store out- 
side the city limits and sell at lower prices 
because of his lower costs, what good reason 
is there to deny him that right and forbid the 
public that benefit? . 

If the public is deceived by “loss leader” 
prices, what would prevent equal deception 
as to fair trade prices which are exorbitant? 

If we grant monopoly price privileges to 
the select few, who is going to regulate those 
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prices to make certain that the public is not 
mulcted by the price fixers? 

Every time a fair trade law has been pro- 
posed, or legislation relative thereto on the 
Federal level, proponents have filled the 
record with endless criticism of loss-lead 
selling. ‘Yet when Senator Pavt Dovcias 
of Illinois offered proponents an antiloss lead 
bill at the time the McGuire Act was passed 
they rejected his offer. A loss-lead is merely 
an attention-attracting, traffic creating, sales 
promotional device. Even if it is sometimes 
undesirable, why not legislate specifically 
against it and not grant limitless private 
monopoly price fixing powers to manufac- 
turers of branded goods over all retail sales? 

Everyone knows, or should know, that the 
U.S. Constitution gives Congress control over 
interstate commerce but not over purely re- 
tail intrastate commerce. Now the most 
novel and perhaps unconstitutional phase of 
the bill before you is the one on pages 4 
and following of S. 1083 which gives a man- 
ufacturer a proprietary interest in his goods 
that are branded even after he has com- 
pletely parted with title by sellirg such 
goods to a retailer. If a manufacturer wants 
to continue to be a proprietor or to control 
price on the retail level he can do s0 very 
easily in at least two ways: (1) by estab- 
Mshing his own retail outlets, and (2) by 
selling on consignment. Now the fact of 
course is that few manufacturers are willing 
to assume the obvious hazard involved in 
the foregoing. The unique feature of the 
bill before you which endeavors to give a 
maker control of price on the retail level 
without selling on consignment or establish- 
ing his own retail stores, is in reality a 
transparent effort to give Congress that 
which the U.S. Constitution does not give it, 
namely control over purely intrastate retail- 
ing. Anyone who has the remotest knowl- 
edge of the hazards and uncertainties of 
prices at the retail level and the frequent 
need for sharp markdowns for purposes of 
inventory clearance, or to adjust prices to 
competition and market requirements, 
realizes what economic folly is involved in 
attempting by Federal law to legislate fixed 
prices on all branded goods everywhere at 
the retail level regardless of relative costs of 
doing business or relative efficiency. In 
brief, it would seem rather evident that a 
substantive Federal fair trade law is no more 
enforcible than previous efforts have been 
to repeal the law of supply and demand. 

Since 1931 fair trade proponents by means 
of powerful lobbying tactics have demanded 
and received fair trade laws in 45 States, in 
all States except Missouri, Texas, Vermont, 
and the District of Columbia. All of these 
laws, as well as the Miller-Tydings Act, and 
the McGuire Act, have all gone down the 
drain. They conclusively prove the eco- 
nomic and legal futility and folly of trying 
to destroy free markets, competitive pricing, 
and substitute price fixing for what we 
presently have, which essentially, is price 
freedom virtually throughout the country. 

The McGuire Act encouraged and fostered 
the mushroom growth of cut-rate dis- 
count houses from 2,000 to 10,000 
throughout the country. Manufacturers for 
the most part naturally have been delighted 
to move their inventories through all chan- 
nels at prices evidently satisfactory to 
themselves, discount houses, and their cus- 
tomers. The bill before you, if enacted into 
law, I imagine will be no more successful 
than previous efforts by law have been, to 
destroy our antitrust laws or to prevent peo- 
ple from shopping fcr values as they are 
foreed to do because of the higher prices 
caused by inflation. If S. 1053 becomes law 
I expect it will be challenged rather 
quickly in State and Federal courts and will 
suffer the same fate that the McGuire Act 
and the Miller-Tydings Act have heretofore 
received. Merely to give you a fairly repre- 
sehtative cross section of public opinion 
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which appears almost unanimously opposed 
to fair trade, a number of exhibits will be 
filed to be incorporated into these hearings, 
with your permission. To me this is the 
worst bill now before Congress. As I have 
stated, it is very inflationary; it will reach 
into the pockets of every consumer of the 
country; it is price protection for a privi- 
leged few and contrary to the interests of 
the public. The publie will no more buy at 
artificial fixed prices than they did under 
the McGuire Act. An artificial price level 
which does not make economic sense in- 
evitably and invariably tends to defeat it- 
self. Would anyone in Congress suggest that 
our farm price policy since 1933 has been 
an unqualified success? The effort to re- 
move farm products from the normal cor- 
rectives of free markets has been rather dis- 
astrous. No less disastrous and costly to the 
public has been the protectionist price-fix- 
ing policies of fair trade laws of the past 28 
years. Undoubtedly to the extent that they 
have been effective before declared illegal, 
they have cost the public incalculable bil- 
lions. This bill is so important to the pub- 
lic that it should be given the utmost care, 
Every effort should be made by Congress to 
get the facts which are easily available from 
many truly disinterested professional 
sources, such as your own governmental 
bureaus and from all of our universities. 
More than 50 law professors from ali over 
the country have made statements at the 
hearings 3 months ago on the Harris bill, 
the year before on the Harris bill, and 6 
years earlier on the McGuire Act. Antitrust, 
FTC, Labor, Agriculture, Commerce, and the 
Budget Bureau are opposed to this bill and 
have said so in the record, as they also did 6 
years earlier before the McGuire Act was 
passed. May I not again urge you to reject 
S. 1083 as not in the public interest and 
very highly inflationary? 

One or two newspaper items, editorials, 
etc., should be of interest to your commit- 
tee: 

The Kansas City Star, Thursday, May 3, 
1951: 

“THE PRICE FIXING BILL AGAIN 


“Every session of the Missouri Legislature 
receives a bill which would permit the man- 
ufacturers of brand name products to fix 
and thereby increase the retail prices. The 
only difference this year is a high pressure 
sales campaign to stir up a flood of letters 
and telegrams to the legislature. 

“Speakers have been sent around the 
State ostensibly to talk on the disarming 
subject of attracting industries. Along with 
all the well known methods of attracting in- 
dustries they urge support for the price 
fixing plan. 

“The sponsors of this privilege believe in 
the magic of an appealing name. Here and 
in other States they have always referred 
to their bill as the ‘fair trade’ bill. 

“According to the St. Louis Consumer 
Federation the bill would increase the aver- 
age Missouri retail price of branded prod- 
ucts by at least 12 percent. It is easy to 
make a fairly accurate comparison of pres- 
ent Missouri prices with prices in States 
that have the ‘fair trade’ law. 

“Through their national organization set 
up for the purpose the American manufac- 
turers are asking the elected representatives 
of Missouri people to slap them with a big 
increase in the cost of living, an increase 
many times as great as the present Missouri 
sales tax. 

“The big push is concentrated on drug 
lines and liquor where competition has been 
most effective in slashing prices. Missour- 
ians who like to shop for price in highly 
competitive lines frequently make savings 
far beyond 12 percent. Most people think 
of bargain hunting as a perfectly proper 
part of the system of free competition, 
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“In order to permit general price increases 
im Missouri the legislature would have to 
amend the State’s anti-trust law. It would 
have to specify in the law that the competi- 
tive system no longer applies in the case of 
branded products, 

“In ather years the legislature has been 
skeptical of the plan to increase the cost of 
living in Missouri. We doubt that it will 
yield to the highly organized and heavily 
financed pressure campaign of this year. 
But the Missouri public, the people who buy 


across the counter, had better be on guard.” ' 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch, May 22, 1951: 
“CONSUMERS WIN A BILLION 


“Oonsumers have won a notable victory in 
the decision of the U.S. Supreme Court on 
the so-called fair trade laws. So have retail 
merchants who really want to compete for 
their customers’ business. These laws are 
estimated to be costing consumers a billion 
dollars a year through high pricefixing. 

“Fair trade is a legal price-fixing device 
which can be invoked to throttle price 
competition on any trademarked product. 
When the first such law was passed, in 
California 20 years ago, it proved ineffective 
because retail merchants who did not sign 
the price-fixing agreement with the manu- 
facturer were not compelled to abide by the 
fixed price. 

“Two years later the California law was 
amended to provide that if a single retailer 
signed up for price fixing, all the retailers in 
the State were required to abide by the fixed 
price on that product. This is known as 
the nonsigner clause. It was tremendously 
effective. Every State that has adopted a 
fair trade law has also adopted the non- 
signer clause, and there are now 45 of them. 
Price fixing of trademarked goods has been 
legalized all over the nation except in Mis- 
souri, Texas, Vermont and the District of 
Columbia. 

“It is the nonsigner clause which the 
Supreme Court has just struck down. Jus- 
tice Douglas, who delivered the decision, 
said that although the fair trade con- 
tracts are worded to suggest voluntary co- 
operation, the fact is that ‘recalcitrants are 
dragged in by the heels and compelled to 
submit to price fixing.’ 

“The ruling should make a dead issue of 
the fair trade bills pending in the Mis- 
souri Legislature. If these bills were en- 
acted they would lack force for want of the 
nonsigner clause. This does not mean that 
the fair trade lobby should be permitted to 
sneak its laws onto the Missouri statute 
books in the expectation of later giving it 
force with new Federal legislation. Effec- 
tive or ineffective, Missouri wants no fair 
trade law. 

“How seriously the fair trade price-fixers 
view the nonsigner clause may- be gath- 
ered from a release this month sent out by 
one of their propaganda agencies. The 
Bureau of Education on fair trade said that 
if the Supreme Court ruled against the non- 
signer clause, Federal legislation permitting 
the States to enact these price-fixing laws 
will have proved a futile gesture. 

“Its next words should be taken to heart 
by consumers as due warning that the price 
of competitive free enterprise will continue 
to be constant vigilance: ‘New enabling 
legislation permitting fair trade to operate 
in interstate commerce may be sought again 
from Congress, however, so long as the new 


‘legislation meets whatever objections the 


court may raise.’ 

“Congress should be no party to further 
efforts to legalizé price fixing. The Supreme 
Court struck down price fixing in the NRA 
and in the Guffey Act, and has now 
taken the force from the amendment to the 
Federal antitrust laws under which prices 
are fixed in the name of fair trade. 

“Price differs from price control. In 
times of national emergency, consumers re- 
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quire price control, exercised by their gov- 
ernment, to keep prices from rising de- 
structively high. Price fixing is a device 
operated, not by government, but by private 
vendors, and not to prevent high prices but 
to insure them. Price fixing is restraint of 
trade at the expense of the consumer. It 
had better be let go at that.” 

The Nation, June 2, 1951: 

“THE FAIR TRADE WALL CRUMBLES 

“Violent disagreement exists over the 
effect of fair-trade legislation on retail prices. 
The weight of economic opinion, however, 
supports the contention that fair trading 
raises prices to consumers; in fact, one ex- 
pert contends that fair trade taxes American 
consumers $1 billion a year. It is significant 
that both the Department of Justice and 
the Temporary National Economic -Commit- 
tee found the Miller-Tydings amendment 
inconsistent with the Sherman Antitrust 
Act. ‘I find it difficult to believe,’ writes Dr. 
Joseph M. Klamon, of Washington Univer- 
sity, ‘that the drug retail lobby, in putting 
over the Miller-Tydings Act, and in estab- 
lishing the sanctity of wider retailers’ mar- 
gins, was only concerned with helping the 
consumer and the manufacturer. This in- 
volves spending a vast amount of money * * * 
in the interests of sheer altruism.’ 

“The Denver Post reported on March 3, 
1951, that liquor prices were 29 percent 
higher in Colorado than in St. Louis, after 
making allowance for differences in freight 
rates and excise taxes. In a similar survey 
the St. Louis Star-Times found, some time 
back, that 54 fair-traded drug items cost 
an average of 16.2 percent more on the east 
bank of the Mississippi than on the St. Louis 
side. It is probably true, however, that the 
initial effect of minimum, and uniform, re- 
sale prices in the drug trade was to reduce 
the cost of certain exorbitantly priced pro- 
prietary medicines and other items. And 
the fair traders unquestionably have a point 
when they contend that fair-trade laws are 
only one means by which resale price mainte- 
nance can be achieved.” 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch, May 11, 1951: 
“AN OLD GOUGE AGAIN 


“State Representative John W. Green, of 
St. Louis, is misguided, we believe, in spon- 
soring a fair-trade bill in the Missouri Legis- 
lature. 

“Pair trade is a misnomer. What so-called 
fair-trade acts really do is to authorize man- 
ufacturers to fix prices, thus preventing mer- 
chants from engaging in price competition, 
and depriving consumers of an opportunity 
to shop for the lowest prices. 

“Fair-trade laws lead to such absurdities 
as the arrest of a St. Paul merchant because 
he sold a shortening which cost him 90 cents 
for 95 cents instead of 98. ‘I figure I’m better 
off to sell 100 items and make a nickel 
apiece—that’s $5—than to sell 10 items at a 
dime apiece and make only $1,’ said the 
arrested merchant. Where fair-trade laws 
are enacted, merchants are forbidden to fig- 
ure that way. 

“Three years ago, when a fair-trade bill 
was up in the legislature at Jefferson City, 
certain merchants in Illinois and Kansas 
(States where fair-trade laws are on the 
statute books) were said to desire its passage 
because they were losing business to mer- 
chants in Missouri, where prices were lower. 

“Joseph Klamon, professor of marketing 
at Washington University, and consultant to 


the Consumers Federation of St. Louis and 


St. Louis County, testified at that time: 

“*This bill -has only one purpose, and that 
is to increase prices. It is devilish legisla- 
tion at any time, and particularly now, in a 
period of high inflation, when persons of low 
income are compelled to shop for bargains 
to obtain the bare necessities of life within 
their income. You could not possibly enact 
a tax bill which would bear as heavily on 
the people as would this bill.’ 
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“What Professor Klamon said about price 
fixing at a time of high inflation is even 
more pertinent today than it was when he 
said it, because the inflation is worse. Food 
prices, notably, are at their highest in Amer- 
ican history. Should price fixing be allowed 
to boost them still higher? To the con- 
trary—the interests of national security, as 
well as those of the consumers’ pocketbooks, 
require that prices must be controlled. In 
recognition of that fact, the Government has 
just clamped controls on prices, and on wages 
as well. At a time when consumers and 
public administrators are trying to keep 
soaring prices down, the fair-trade advocates 
are trying to increase them. 

“The Wall Street Journal said editorially 
last year: “This newspaper has repeatedly 
insisted that the so-called fair trade laws 
are a contradiction in a free enterprise so- 
ciety. If manufacturers are to tell retailers 
the minimum prices at which to sell prod- 
ucts what incentive is there for more efficient 
distribution? For more efficient retailing? 
Competition is the lifeblood of a free 
economy.’ 

“Then, pointing out that Missouri and 
Texas not only do not have fair trade laws 
but do have antitrust laws that positively 
forbid price fixing (Vermont is a third State 
which has kept free of fair trade laws) the 
Journal said: 

“*We hope that Missouri and Texas will 
keep their up their good work. We trust 
that other States will learn from their 
example.’ 

“That is our hope also.” 


STAR-TIMES REPRINT MAY 11, 1951: THE PRICE- 
FIXING BILL AGAIN 


“Every session of the Missouri Legislature 
receives a bill which would permit the manu- 
facturers of brand name products to fix and 
thereby increase the retail prices. The only 
difference this year is a high pressure sales 
campaign to stir up a flood of letters and 
telegrams to the legislature. 

“Speakers have been sent around the 
State ostensibly to talk on the disarming 
subject of attracting industries. Along 
with all the well-known methods of attract- 
ing industres they urge suport for the price- 
fixing plan. 

“The sponsors of this privilege believe in 
the magic of an appealing name. Here and 
in other States they have always referred to 
their bill as the fair trade bill. 

“According to the St. Louis Consumers 
Federation, the bill would increase the aver- 
age Missouri retail price of branded products 
by at least 12 percent. It is easy to make a 
fairly accurate comparison of present Mis- 
souri prices with prices in States that have 
the fair trade law. 

“Through their national organization set 
up for the purpose the American manufac- 
turers are asking the elected representatives 
of Missouri people to slap them with a big 
increase in the cost of living, an increase 
many times as great as the present Missouri 
sales tax. 

“The big push is concentrated on drug 
lines and liquor where competition has been 
most effective in slashing prices. Missou- 
rians who like to shop for prices in highly 
competitive lines frequently make savings 
far beyond 12 percent. Most people think 
of bargain hunting as a perfectly proper 
part of the system of free competition. 

“In order to permit general price increases 
in Missouri the legislature would have to 
amend the State’s antitrust law: It would 
have to specify in the law that the competi- 
tive system no longer applies in the case of 
branded products. 

“In other years the legislature has been 
skeptical of the plan to increase the cost of 
living in Missouri. We doubt that it will 
yield to the highly organized and heavily 
financed pressure campaign of this year. 
But the Missouri public, the people who buy 
across the counter, had hetter be on guard. 
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The St. Louis Star-Times, April 19, 1951: 

“RETAIL LIQUOR PRICES 16 PERCENT HIGHER IN 

FAIR TRADE ILLINOIS THAN IN FREE MARKET 
HERE 


“Thirty-five brand-name products in fifth 
size cost $161.92 across river and $139.67 in 
St. Louis, Star-Times survey shows.” 


The St. Louis Star-Times, May 19, 1951: 
“THE DREAM HAS FADED 


“Small retailers were sold on fair trade 
back in the 1930’s on the theory that it would 
protect them against their big competitors, 
especially the chain stores. The reasoning 
seemed simple: If everything sold for the 
same price everywhere, the big store or chain, 
notwithstanding its large buying power, 
would have no advantage; it could not shave 
prices to get customers. 

“But has this price-fixing by law ac- 
tually protected the small retailer? There 
are reasons to doubt it. 

“Druggists are among the’strongest back- 
ers of fair trade. They sell many more price- 
fixed items than other retailers. 

“Of late, supermarkets have begun to sell 
drug items, because»the high profit margin 
required by fair trade makes them an at- 
tractive line. Druggists are greatly con- 
cerned. 

“The same thing happened in England, 
which has had price-fixing longer than this 
country. The secretary of the British Na- 
tional Pharmaceutical Union told about it 
in’ a letter to the American Journal, Drug 
Trade News, a part of which is quoted below: 

“In our country all proprietary medicine 
vendors have to be licensed, and we woke up 
to the fact that the number of these vendors 
was increasing at the rate of 8,000 to 9,000 a 
year. * * * Owing to the price-maintenance 
movement * * * the prices of proprietary 
medicines are maintained, and the 20 to 30 
percent profit which those articles yield has 
proved a tremendous temptation to other 
shopkeepers to invade the proprietary med- 
icine business. Hence you will see that the 
success of our Own war to prevent price cut- 
ting without our own ranks has produced 
an army of competitors in our own busi- 
ness.’ 

“In one other important respect price- 
fixing has failed to help the little merchant 
in competition with the big merchant. 

“With price-fixing, to be sure, a brand of 
aspirin which we shall call Super Strong, 
and a toaster which we shall call Little Won- 
der, must sell at the same price every place. 

“But the big stores found this no great 
handicap. They simply put up their own 
aspirin under their own brand. Macy’s in 
New York now sells about 1,500 drug items 
under its private brand, at prices generally 
below those charged for fair-traded articles. 
Similar stores elsewhere, including Omaha, 
are following suit. The same thing has hap- 
pened with the Little Wonder toaster. 
Large retail chains simply went to the Lit- 
tle Wonder Co. and ordered thousands or 
tens of thousands of the toasters with the 
retail stores’ brand names on them. They 
sell the same toaster, made by the same 
manufacturer, at a price lower than the one 
that the small merchant is legally permitted 
to charge. 

“Thus the small retailer has found that his 
lovely dream of a noncompetitive Utopia has 
faded. By tying his hands, while leaving the 
big stores relatively free, it may in time put 
him in a hopeless competitive situation.” 

The Washington Dally News, February 25, 
1952: 

“PAIR TRADE IS PUBLIC'S LOSS 

“An economist warned Congress today 
that reviewing the so-called fair trade laws 
would cost the consuming public as much 
as 10 to. 12 percent sales tax. 

“Dr. Joseph M. Klamon, professor of mar- 
keting at Washington University in St. 
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Louis, made the’statement in testimony pre- 
pared for delivery before the House Monopoly 
Subcommittee. 

“Also called to testify before the subcom- 
mittee was Q. Forrest Walker, an executive 
of Macy’s, the big New York department 
store which set off a spectacular price war 
last year on branded merchandise which 
had long sold at fair-traded—or fixed— 
prices. 

“Two House subcommittees are studying 
bills to restore the fair trade laws. They 
would permit a manufacturer and any one 
retailer to fix minimum resale prices on the 
manufacturer’s mame brand product and 
make it binding on all other retailers in 
the State. 

“A Supreme Court decision last year in 
effect scuttled the Yair trade laws, on the 
books of 45 States. Pending bills would 
overturn the Court decision. 

“Fair trade supporters claim they need the 
price-fixing provisions to protect small, in- 
dependent merchants from predatory price 
slashed by big chains and department stores. 

“But Dr. Klamon asserted that the pend- 
ing legislation would ‘destroy our antitrust 
laws’ and ‘would seriotisly affect the living 
standards of a large portion of our popula- 
tion.’ 

“He said that the fair trade laws during 
the years they were in operation ‘cost the 
consuming public many billions in bigher 
fixed prices on branded goods.’ 

“ ‘Legislation of this sort is the equivalent 
of a 10 to 12 percent sales tax collected by 
retailers and manufacturers of branded 
goods, for themselves,’ he said. 

“Federal agencies charged with enforcing 
antitrust laws also have testified that the 
fair trade laws would open the door to price- 
fixing conspiracies now prohibited under 
antitrust statutes.” 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat, February 26, 
1952: 


“WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR RAPS FAIR 
TRADE AT HEARING 


“Washington 


“Prof. Joseph M. Klamon, of Washington 
University, St. Louis, in testimony here to- 
day opposed fair trade laws, testimating that 
they cost the public $2 billion a year in 
higher prices. 

“He said goods sold in a free market aver- 
aged 10 to 12 percent less than the same 
brands sold under retail prices fixed by the 
manufacturer, which are permitted under 
fair trade laws. 

“Klamon who is a professor of marketing 
in the school of business at Washington 
University, appeared as a witness before a 
subcommittee of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee holding hearings on four bills to 
strengthen a Federal Fair Trade Act. One 
bill, by Representative THomas Curtis, of 
St. Louis, before the committee, would wipe 
out the act. 

“Heated exchange 


“So forcefully~did Klamon present his 
arguments against fair trade laws that there 
‘was a heated interchange between Klamon 
and Representative Rocers (Democrat), 
Colorado, over political pressure the pro- 
fessor claimed was brought on the 45 State 
legislatures which have passed State fair 
trade laws. Rocers is a former member of 
the Colorado Legislature. Klamon main- 
tained that State legislators knew what was 
going on but were powerless to resist the 
pressure from proponents of fair trade leg- 
islation. 

“When Rocers pressed him as to what he 
would do if ‘he lived by the ballot’ Klamon 
retorted that there were some things that 
made the price of elective public office too 
high and one of the fair trade bills before 
the committee was one of them. 


“St. Louis cited 


“*You cannot repeal the law of supply 
and demand,’ Klamon said. “The best thing 
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you can do is to keep your hands off the 
free economic system.’ 

“He begged the Congressmen to look be- 
yond those who are flooding you with mail 
demanding laws to strengthen fair trade 
through Federal legislation, and look at the 
160 million consumers who cannot come be- 
fore Congress to plead the public interest. 

“Klamon cited St. Louis, in a non-fair- 
trade State, as having the lowest prices on 
shoes, drugs, toiletries and liquor. 

“Before a Supreme Court decision last 
year, retailers in. fair-trade States were 
bound to sell brand-named or trademarked 
articles at retail prices fixed by the manu- 
facturer. This applied to retailers whether 
they signed a contract or not, providing that 
in their State another retailer signed an 
agreement for a fair-trade price of the same 
article. 

“Price raising 
“Last year the Supreme Court ruled that 
those who did not sign could not be forced 
to sell at the fixed price because someone 
else in the State did sign an agreement. 

“Q. Forrest Walker, economist of R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc., of New York, one of the 
firms involved in a price war which flared 


after the Supreme Court decision, also testi- 
fied. 

“Walker said the effect of fair-trade legis- 
lation was to ‘hogtie competition at the re- 


tailing level’; that ‘price fixing always re- 
sults in price raising’ and that ‘arguments 
that price fixing is necessary to protect 
small businessmen are not substantiated by 
facts.’ 

“Missouri, Texas, and Vermont are the 
only three States that do not have fair trade 
laws. Committee Chairman Criirre (Demo- 
crat, New York) said that his subcommittee 
hopes to end the hearings Wednesday and 
report on fair-trade bills in about 10 days.” 





Representative John M. Slack, Jr., Ana- 
lyzes the West Virginia Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29,1959 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday evening the Kanawha County 
Young Democratic Club held a summer 
rally at St. Albans, W. Va., at which the 
main address was delivered by my col- 
league, the Honorable Jonn M. Stack, Jr. 


I was present at this rally, Mr. 
Speaker, and I had an opportunity to 
observe firsthand the respect and affec- 
tion which the voters of West Virginia 
hold for Representative Stack. As I said 
at the rally, there are few freshmen 
Members of the House who have done 
as much in a short time. Representa- 
tive Stack .has pioneered in analyzing 
the problem of “gone” employment in 
certain areas of the country. He has 
done an outstanding job in evolving new 
approaches to this problem through 
community enterprise. He has gained 
high prestige among his fellow Mem- 
bers of the House for his grasp and un- 
derstanding of key issues. 

I believe that Representative Sracx’s 
address of June 26 represents a deep, 
perceptive, and statesmanlike approach 
to some of the major economic issues 
of today. His address is a credit to West 
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Virginia and the Nation. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include it in the Recorp 
at this point: 

Appress By REPRESENTATIVE JOHN M. SLACK, 
Jz., DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, aT SUM~- 
MER RALLY OF KANAWHA COUNTY DEMO- 
CRATIC CLUB, St. ALBANS, JUNE 26, 1959 


We Democrats have always taken our poll- 
tics seriously. And so we should. The big- 
ger our Nation grows, in population and re- 
sources, the more we will need serious- 
minded men and women to administer our 
public affairs. In my Judgment there was 
never a time in West Virginia when our 
politics should be taken more seriously. 

Most of us are convinced that the pros- 
pects for the Democratic Party are good in 
1960. We have reason to believe that we will 
win the support of a majority of the voters, 
and will again return to the administration 
of our State’s public affairs. I have not 
come to visit with you this evening for the 
purpose of opening the 1960 political cam- 
paign a year in advance. What I would like 
to do here is to place before you some con- 
clusions I have reached about trends in our 
State, economic and political, and as serious- 
minded Democrats, to ask you to think care- 
fully about them during the coming months. 

First of all, let us recognize the fact that 
the Democratic Party is the majority party 
in West Virginia. It has a strong registered 
majority. Most State elective offices, and 
seven of the eight Federal elective offices are 
held by Democrats. In the last statewide 
election we won a resounding victory, in- 
cluding the election of a heavy majority of 
our candidates to the State legislature. 

We have earned the majority status in the 
years since 1932, because each year an in- 
creasing number of voters became.convinced 
that our party programs came nearer te 
meeting the needs of the people. But—with 
that majority there is included a very heavy 
responsibility. We must continue to devise 
programs that are in tune with the needs 
of the State and the will of the majority or 
we will fail in our trust, and be swept from 
Office. 

Looking about us today, what is the major 
need facing our State? 

I don’t think there can be,any argument 
about it. Our one big problem today is an 
economic one, the need to take steps which 
will correct the negative position of West 
Virginia in relation to. the expansion of 
American economy as a whole. 

What is the will of the majority? Again, 
I think our economic problem outweighs 
other considerations in the minds of most 
of our citizens, and they will rally around 
the party and the candidates who give most 
convincing evidence of a sound program to 
attack this problem. 

We have many other needs, roads, schools, 
public institutions, to name a few, but all 
States have those needs to a greater or lesser 
extent. Our one great need is for a turn- 
about in the State’s economic cycle, because 
if that is achieved, it will be much easier 
to obtain the public facilities we would 
like to enjoy. 

Now I ask you to look at the situation 
through the eyes of a typical voter, not com- 
mitted to either party. What can he do about 
the situation in 1960? 

He can do one of three things, in view 
of the majority position of the Democratic 
Party: 

First, he can help support and elect a 
State government consisting of a Republican 
Governor and a Democratic legislature. 

Second, he can elect a Democratic Gov- 
ernor and a Democratic legislature with a 
program of promises which will appear to 


. provide betterment for the State, but which 


actually serve only as a means of spending 
tax money, and improving the political for- 
tunes of those elected. 

Third, he can elect a Democratic Governor 
and a Democratic legislature, pledged in 
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advance to a program which will come to 
grips with our basic economic problems on 
a@ short-range and long-range basis com- 
bined. Such a program must inevitably 
require that the Democratic Party be re- 
tained in office over a period of 8 or 12 
years, 

In the first instance, the new State ad- 
ministration will be ineffective. It will be 
a continuation of what exists today in the 
State capitol. The clash of partisan politics 
and aims will forbid organized progress, and 
the big State problem will receive only par- 
tisan attention. 

In the second instance, there will be some 
progress, but not enough, because a West 
Virginia Governor cannot succeed himself. 
Influential elements often begin to groom 
another gubernatorial candidate the day 
after a Governor is elected. As a result, a 
Governor is always conscious of what he 
can do and can receive credit for in only 4 
years. 

In the third instance, there is a real op- 
portunity for impressive statewide progress, 
and for the Democratic majority in this 
State to demonstrate its responsibility and 
willingness to provide leadership. 

Let me say that I am not here this evening 
to criticize the program of the present Re- 
publican Governor or to debate whether or 
not he might have done more if the legisla-~- 
ture had agreed with him. We all know 
that he was elected with the help of Demo- 
cratic voters who had lost confidence in 
some candidates and had doubts about the 
path the party leadership was taking. 

Under the present State administration, 
suffice it to say that the routine affairs of 
our State have moved along in a routine 
fashion, but too little has been accomplished 
in the major area of need, the relationship 
between the economic condition of West 
Virginia and the general economic progress 
of the nation as a whole. This issue will, 
I am sure, be debated in great detail during 
the 1960 campaign, and it is not necessary to 
discuss it here. 

What we must begin to think about and 
to discuss is the big economic problem. The 
solution of this problem is the very center 
of any hope for State betterment, and gives 
evidence of being the One big issue of the 
1960 political campaign, Now, how do we 
know that this problem will dominate the 
campaign? I suggest two big reasons: 

First, the Governor elected in 1960 will 
face a very distasteful fact. The 1960 census 
will almost certainly find that our State has 
suffered a population loss of some 200,000 
persons—a decline in the face of national 
population growth. This loss will reflect the 
migration of young people to areas of greater 
job opportunity, and can lead to a very seri- 
ous condition for the State if it is not re- 
versed. 

Second, the State will still have in 1960 
some 50,000 unemployed-employables—men 
who want to work, but whose job sources 
have vanished. They are with us today and 
will be with us next year. They are the 
unwilling victims of scientific progress in 
industry. They reside chiefly in the coal 
counties where mechanization is replacing 
the miner, even while coal production is 
high. At present there is no sound long- 
range program to recreate job opportunity 
for them, or to hold out hope for their 
children. All of the evidence to date indi- 
cates that no matter how prosperous our 
national economy may be by 1960, that level 
of prosperity will offer little or nothing to 
those who reside in the one-industry areas 
where technological advance is displacing 
men with machines every day. 

Purther, the administration elected in 
1960 must work against a rigid deadline— 
and the deadline is June 20, 1963. That is 
the date of the probable opening of the 
State centennial celebration, and during the 
remainder of that year the Governor and his 
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aides must use every means to focus na- 
tional attention on the State. That is the 
chief purpose of the celebration, to mark our 
milestones of past history and to tell the 
world where we intend to go during our 
second century, and how we expect to get 
there. At that time there will be millions 
of Americans who will read about us, and we 
hope that thousands will visit with us, and 
we must have for them a program in being, 
we must have tangible evidence that we 
have come to grips with our major problem 
and that our State is united in a determined 
effort to gain its proper place in the national 
economic picture—that our morale is high, 
our confidence unshakable, and our deter- 
mination strong. 

The technological unemployment in our 
coal counties affects all of us, because it 
increases the tax burden on all who work, 
and limits the services we can obtain 
through State government for ourselves and 
our children. It did not arise overnight. It 
has been gradually assuming alarming pro- 
portions ever since 1947. It is an economic 
illness that cannot be cured overnight, But 
it will mever be cured unless we begin to 
work on it. We must assume that a 10- 
year program will be required if we expect 
to show a definite about-face in the economic 
situation of the State. 

During the 10 years between 1949 and 
1959 we did nothing to arrest the creeping 
sickness in our economic position which 
arose out of technological advance in the 
mining industry. I suggest that during the 
10 years between 1959 and 1969 we apply 
ourselves to a program of cure, sacrificing 
some other things to that program, so that 
the census of 1970 will show that West Vir- 
ginia holds her own and attracts others. 

Have you ever stopped to think what will 
happen if the census of 1970 shows that an- 
other 200,000 people have left the State? We 
have almost 300,000 receiving surplus food 
commodities today, and that is certainly no 
incentive for them to stay. We cannot afford 
to lose another 200,000 of our educated young 
people and our skilled and determined older 
workers. 

During the past 5 or 6 years there has 
been a great deal of public attention devoted 
to the hardship resulting from unemploy- 
ment in the coal counties. There have been 
a lot of stories about a depression in West 
Virginia in the midst of plenty everywhere 
else. This has begun to create a defeatist 
complex among our own people, and uneasi- 
ness among outside investors and employers. 

All of this talk about a one-State depres- 
sion is false, foolish, and dangerous. 

It is false because technological advance is 
striking seriously today at the employment 
of seven major industries, not just mining. 
Its effects on employment are noticable in 
210 counties in America, not just 2 dozen 
mining counties in West Virginia. 

It is false because our general economic 
condition, aside from the depressed mining 
counties, is good. We have growing job op- 
portunities in the river valleys, and industry 
generally is showing more appreciation every 
day for our natural resources, climate, and 
location. 

It is false because our State’s credit is un- 
impaired and our State fiscal affairs are in 
much sounder condition than those of a 
dozen larger States—Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
New York, and California to name a few. 

It is foolish because it paints the wrong 
Picture of our total condition and our 
future prospects, and thereby discourages 
many investors who would otherwise join 
with us to provide further economic develop- 
ment. 

It is dangerour because it adds to defeatism 
and eats away atour morale. One of the best 
ways to lose any contest is to tell yourself 
you are licked before you start. 

I am opposed to all depression talk. I say 
that we must take a realistic look at our con- 
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dition, and concentrate on our points of 
weakness, while encouraging and praising at 
every opportunity those aspects of our econ- 
omy which are moving ahead with the na- 
tional trends. — 

I mention this matter because it leads to 
something else—the question of the economic 
redevelopment program to be adopted. I 
know that many of our fellow citizens have 
given much thought to our situation, but to 
date no overall program has been established. 
I believe that any successful program cannot 
consist. of a single pattern adopted on a state- 
wide basis. We>must have a program con- 
taining three separate and distinct patterns, 
each based on the particular advantages of 
three separate portions of the State: 

First. A pattern of encouragement for 
heavy industry in the river valleys where 
cheap water transportation and abundant 
power are advantageous. 

Second. A pattern concentrating on pro- 
curement of sensitive Government-sponsored 
industry, or experiment and testing stations, 
in the mountain-locked coal counties where 
such installations are defensible to the maxi- 
mum extent and can be given full security 
treatment. 

Third. A pattern encouraging development 
of vacation and recreation facilities in the 
20 counties facing the East where excellent 
climate and attractive mountain terrain can 
prove a great attraction to tourists. The 
swarming millions residing in the Eastern 
States have no place to go any more. Vaca- 
tion and travel expenditures are now re- 
ported to constitute the second largest in- 
dustry on a national basis. With the growth 
of leisure time, the coming of a shorter work- 
week, and the displacement of more man- 
hours by automation in industry, tourism 
may well be the No. 1 industry in a few years. . 
We are ideally situated to profit from this 
trend. 

A unified and integrated State program 
based on these three patterns, in my judg- 
ment, offers the best hope for a complete 
reversal of our economic position within the 
next 10 years. 

But remember, the State administration 
we elect in 1960 must work against a cen- 
tennial deadline—against the spotlight of 
national attention which will be on us, 
noting what we are doing and how well we 
are doing it. The centennial Governor and 
his official family, and the legislature, there- 
fore, must have this program split into two 
parts—the short-range objectives which can 
be accomplished before 1963, and the long- 
range objectives which must be underway 
and showing signs of initial success when 
viewed by our thousands of visitors. 

What does all of this add up to? To my 
mind, only one conclusion is possible: 

The next State administration must. be a 
Democratic administration. 

The centennial Governor must be a Demo- 
crat. 

Only an administration representing the 
will of the majority party can hope to ac- 
complish the things that must be done in 
the limited time available to us. 

And we must elect him. We must adopt 
principles which will merit overwhelming 
public support and public confidence. We 
must choose wisely when we select candi- 
dates. And by that I mean candidates at the 
local level also. Our standard~-bearers in 
city and county must be leaders who will 
add to the strength of our statewide effort, 
not shirt tail riders who will hold back the 
State’s progress. Because much of what is 
to be undertaken will need strong efforts. 
at the local level also, and that means local 
public officials must represent the best local 
thinking and planning. 

I am not suggesting here that we should 
sit on our hands and close our minds until 
1960. Far from it. We who represent the 
State in Washington will keep our atten- 
tion concentrated on the big economic prob- 
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lem, I assure you, and will turn our hands 
to any practical effort to help solve it. 
Thoughout this session of ee yes our two 
Senators and the Democratic Representa- 
tives in the House have demonstrated a 
teamwork that is the envy of many other 
delegations. We will continue to press for 
measures that will bolster the economic 
foundation of the State—for area redevel- 
opment, aid for small business, public works 
improvements, coal research, additional sur- 
plus commodities, funds for forest manage- 
ment and elimination of stream pollution, 
and many similar programs. I have strong 
hopes for the success of the community 
enterprise bill which will give funds and 
encouragement to the depressed coal com- 
munities and stimulate redevelopment at 
the local level. 

But there is a limit to the things that 
can be done through the Congress and at 
the Federal level. In fact, there is a limit 
beyond which we would not want the Fed- 
eral Government to go. Most of our pros- 
pects for the future must. depend upon our 
own skill and energy at the State level, un- 
der the direction of a State administration 
that is committed to concentrate its major 
attentions on tools and devices which will 
deal with the big economic problem that 
faces us. 

All of us must get our thinking caps on, 
and set to the job of creating a program 
shaped to fit the big problem that faces the 
State The people will support the party 
and the candidates who offer the most con- 
crete evidence that they have some sug- 
gestions to offer about solutions to that 
problem. We are the majority party. 
Ours is the major responsibility. It is up 
to us to offer a program that meets the 
need, and to convince the people that we 
will put that program into operation. 

When we have the program, it will be 
time to review the possible candidates. We 
must choose men to fit the measure of the 
public needs, not a program which is com- 
promised to fit the quality of the -candi- 
dates. 

I am sure all of you have heard the names 
of many candidates mentioned already, as I 
have. During recent weeks I have heard or 
read of a dozen Democrats who are reported 
to be interested in becoming candidates for 
the governorship. Each of these men has 
good points. 

I am not attempting to define who the 
candidate should be. I am rather attempt- 
ing to create a picture of the job ahead of 
us, so that the dimensions of the job will 
give us an image of the man we need to 
lead the party in 1960 and the State in the 
4 years to follow. 

I have two suggestions to offer for the 
consideration of all Democrats: 

First, that we deliberately dedicate our- 
selves to the formulation of a program which 
will merit the continuous support of the 
electorate in this State for sufficient time 
to create and entrench a 10-year plan for 
economic redevelopment, a plan which will 
reverse our present negative position in 
relation to the national economy. Obvi- 
ously, this means we must win not just in 


1960, but in three consecutive statewide 


elections. 

This is a big order indeed. It means our 
leadership must consist of men who are 
above reproach. It means that we must con- 
vince a heavy majority of the electorate that 
we are undertaking the job in the public in- 
terest. It means we must have a moratorium 
on the seéctionalism, factionalism and the 
bowing and scraping before special pressure 
groups. 

We must not lack the courage to make sig- 
nificant proposals toward solution of the 
State’s one big problem, or we may well lose 
public confidence again after 4 years. But 
an action program devised to grapple with 
the problem will draw wide and sweeping 
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support. It must—because it is to the ad- 
vantage of everyone—the workingman, the 
merchant, the banker, the union leader, the 
public official, all of us must gain by remov- 
ing more than 200,000 fellow West Virginians 
from the relief rolls. 

My second suggestion is that our party 
leadership signify an understanding of the 
situation we face, and take first steps to- 
ward consideration of it. A seminar study 


session of those who hold responsible Demo- 
cratic Party positions and of those Democrats 
in major public office would be one way to 
begin. Let us pool our thinking and see 


where we stand. As a lifelong Democrat I 


assure you that I will always be available to 
meet with my fellow Democrats in consider- 
ation of what lies ahead. 

The strength of the Democratic Party has 
always been at the grass roots, 1nd, therefore, 
I urge you to give careful thought to the 
situation we face, and to make your views 
known to fellow Democrat We can profit 
most from a full exchange of ideas. Your 


ideas and your support arc necessary 


to our success in 1960. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 134 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp an article appearing in 
the Camden (Ark.) News of October 2, 
1958, entitled “Shelton Says Camden 
Ideal Location for Factories, Sewers Are 
Drawback’’: 

Sueiton Says CAMDEN IDEAL LOCATION FOR 
Pacroriges, SEWERS ARE DRAWBACK 

“Our city seems to have everything to 
make it ideal for industrial factories. The 
only drawback I can think of is our sewer 
system which may be the reason none have 
chose to locate here recently,’ Bill Shelton, 
chamber of commerce manager said last 
night. 

Industries seeking locations for their 
plants look for water, good labor, good trans- 
portation facilities, electrical power and a 
good clean community for their employees. 
Camden with its Ouachita River, three rail- 
roads, five highways, good climate, adequate 
electrical power, plenty of labor and located 
in a good central section of the Nation 
seems to be ideal. The drawback could be 
the sewer, Shelton said. 

He spoke during a panel discussion 
Wednesday night at the Whiteside School 
before a crowd of 102. The discussions are 
being held all over the city in an effort to 
inform the public of the need for sewer 
improvements. The next meeting will be 
held Friday at 7:30 p.m., at the Carpenters 
Union Hall. 

In backing up his statement, he cited an 
example of why one industry decided 
against building a large plant here back in 
1955. He quoted the reason given by the 
corporation in a statement turning down 
Camden. “Much of Camden’s sewage is 
dumped raw and untreated into the Oua- 
chita River’ was among the reasons given 
on the statement. 

Shelton told the group that Camden has 
the best industrial prospect now that it 
has had for several years. “Four large in- 
dustries are considering Camden as a pos- 





sible location for one of their factories,” he 
said. They have already made preliminary 
investigations but as yet don’t know about 
our inadequate sewers, he said.. “I’m hop- 
ing after the election on Tuesday, October 
14 I can tell them we will have it as soon 
as it can be constructed,” he said. 

Shelton said he leaves Thursday for New 
York where he will meet with one of the in- 
dustrialists for a conference on Friday morn- 
ing. “It looks like a good one,” he said. 

Other speakers on the panel Wednesday 
night were: Dr. Jim Hawley Floyd Byrd, 
and W. A. Geddie. They spoke following a 
talk by Mayor James Rowan who gave the 
background of the proposed project. 

He said °5,000 families are being asked to 
pay $2 per month to finance the project 
which will be paid off over a period of 30 
years. One dollar and fifty cents would be 
used for constructing the systenmr while 50 
cents will be used to maintain it. The 
mayor predicted that the city could prob- 
ably pay off the sewer bonds in 15 to 20 
years, as in the case of the municipal water 
bonds. 

He mentioned that the system is designed 
to serve a population of 30,000 people. The 
present population is 17,000 which would 
allow for an increase over the years. 

Dr. Hawley spoke on the néed of adequate 
sewers to combat diseases caused by open 
sewers. He showed a map pinpointing Cam- 
den’s 33 paralytic polio cases during the 
past 8 years. Only oné was in areas served 
by sewers. He named over about eight oth- 
er diseases caused by open sewers. 

The audience applauded a remark by one 
of those attending that “It would be worth 
my $2 a month simply torid the city of polio 
and other diseases, disregarding the system 
itself.” 

Leaders said this was the best attended 
meeting held so far with 102 attending. 


THATCHER BACKS NEW SEWER PROJECT 


H. K. Thatcher, executive vice president of 
the Ouachita River Valley Association, has 
been working for the proposed sewer system 
project in Camden. He has sent the follow- 
ing letter to the editor of the Camden News: 

“Dear Au: I know of your interest in Cam- 
den and this prompts me to encourage you 
and your paper to even greater efforts in se- 
curing the passage pf the sewer bond issue 
to be voted on November 14. 

“My special interest is in protecting the 
Ouachita River and making its waters safe 
and serviceable for recreational, domestic, 
and industrial use. 

“Camden dumps its taw and untreated 
sewage into. the Ouachita River—some of it 
within the city limits. This is admittedly 
bad and the Arkansas Water Pollution Con- 
trol Commission has issued a cease and de- 
sist order against us. 

“Desirable as it may be to keep the 
Ouachita River at Camden and below free 
from filth and disease-bearing material, that 
in my opinion is not the main objective. 
The point is that in the very act of keeping 
the river clean and wholesome the city will 
rid itself of the stigma of outdoor toilets, 
open running sewers, and inefficient septic 
tanks. This must be done if Camden is to 
be made into a desirable place to live and 
rear children. 

“Camden has many economic advantages 
to offer industries, including an abundance 
of water and low cost barge transportation, 
but large industries have béen reluctant to 
move their people from communities that do 
have sanitary sewage disposal systems into 
one such as Camden which does not present- 
ly have such devices. 

“The one way before us now to correct 
our difficulty is to vote favorably on the up- 
coming sewage bond issue. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“H. K. THATCHER, 
“Executive Vice President.” 
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An Appreciation of the Service of the 
Honorable Christian A. Herter, Secre- 
tary of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure that no one who listened to or 
saw our Secretary of State, Christian A. 
Herter, on the radio and television when 
he made his report about the futile Ge- 
neva conference could fail to be im- 
pressed with the man’s sincerity, his 
ability, and his incisive vision. . The 
record clearly shows by the thoughts ex- 
pressed on the editorial pages of the 
press all over the country as well as the 
spoken statements of our prominent 
citizens that our Secretary of State rep- 
resented the people of the United States 
and indeed all the freedom-loving people 
of the world in his firm and unequivocal 
attitude toward the frustrating policies 
of the Soviet Union. In these days of 
the atomic age which cause uncertainty 
and unrest among peace-loving peoples, 
the knowledge that a man of Mr. 
Herter’s caliber and character is at the 
head of our Department of State is a 
great assurance to our peace of mind. IL 
rejoice with Americans in his deter- 
mined stand to support our friends in 
West Germany and in the pledge that 
the United States will not go back on its 
obligations or foresake the brave people 
in West Berlin. ‘That firm decision is a 
statement of fact which will be sup- 
ported to the end by those men and 
women who love democracy and peace 
and good will on earth. I am pleased 
to include in my remarks an excellent 
editorial appearing in the Asbury Park 
Evening Press, Asbury Park, N.J., on 
Thursday, June 25, entitled “Herter Sees 
the Real Issue.” I believe it clearly ex- 
presses the feelings of the people of 
America. 

HeERTER SEES THE REAL Issue 

Those who are familiar with the precepts 
of Karl Marx will understand Secretary of 
State Herter’s contention that the Soviet 
goal at Geneva was domination of all Ger- 
many. For Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev 
have closely adhered to the Marxian doctrine 
looking toward world conquest. On occasion 
expedience diverted each of the Soviet dicta- 
tors from this goal, but they never com- 
pletely abandoned it and when circumstances 
appeared favorable they pressed toward it. 

The present is such an oceasion. Soviet 
success with rocketry, dramatized by spectac- 
ular publicity, has emboldened Khrushchev 
to deliver what amounts to an ultimatum. 
It proclaims the violation of existing agree- 
ments by permitting the East German pup- 
pet regime to close all roads through its ter- 
ritory leading to West Berlin. Such an 
eventuality would be tantamount to forc- 
ing West Berlin into the Communist sphere. 

But as Mr. Herter has observed, this is far 
from the ultimate Soviet objective. For 
should it succeed in the diplomatic eenquest 
of West Berlin, Moscow would continue its 
westward expansion through all West Ger- 
many. And this accomplished, it would have 
all Western Europe within its grasp. 
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Mr. Herter’s report on the first stage of 
the Geneva conference should strengthen our 
determination to make no concessions that 
would open the door to further Communist 
expansion. We have offered reasonable com- 
promises only to hear Gromyko summarily 
reject them. In return he has offered no 
basis for negotiation. Im fact, his every pro- 
posal is wrapped in the language of an ulti- 
matum. that implies complete surrender 
should we accept it. 

The stakes at Geneva are far greater than 
West Berlin or, for that matter, all Germany. 
For the Soviet Union has made it plain that it 
is not satisfied with the tremendous expan- 
sion of its domain produced by more than 
10 years of military and diplomatic ruthless- 
ness. It is still obsessed with the Marxian 
dream of a Communist world. Should we 
permit it to take the relatively short stride 
into West Berlin we would but encourage it 
to increase its pace and attempt the longer 
step across Western Europe. Resisting this 
march of conquest may carry us to the brink 
of war and even to war itself. Failure to halt 
it now would definitely precipitate the holo- 
caust that historians, if any survive, would 
call world war III. 





Brig. Gen. Sanford H. Wadhams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, Brig. 
Gen. Sanford H. Wadhams died June 14, 
1959, thus ending a long and brilliant 
career of service to his community, his 
State, and his country. 

His Federal career included service in 
the U.S. Medical Corps during the Span- 
ish-American War, in Panama during 
the building of the Canal, in Puerto Rico, 
in the Philippines, and in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

He served as inspector-instructor to 
the New York State National Guard in 
1914, and later as military observer and 
attaché of the American Embassy in 
Paris. 

His service to the State of Connecticut 
was brilliant and constructive. His par- 
ticular interest was in the State water 
commission, and in the field of sanita- 
tion and the preservation of water re- 
sources he made contributions which will 
make the people of the State his debtors 
for many decades to come. 

No better summing up of General Wad- 
hams’ career and personality has been 
made than the editorial from the Tor- 
rington (Conn,) Register which I append 
herewith: 





GENERAL WADHAMS 

It is not really accurate to call Sanford H. 
Wadhams a gentleman of the old school. Up 
until the very end he was not only interested 
in but also active in the modern world. 
Notably, when it came to the matters that 
occupied him during the later years, such as 
flood control, water resources, or water power, 
was as modern as that of men half 

a tury his junior. So in many ways he 
was @ gentleman of the modern school. Yet 
he was an exem: of the old Yankee vir- 
tues. It is also true that in his quiet man- 
ner, his almost old world courtesy set off by 
@ ready smile and a friendly sparkle in the 
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eyes, General Wadhams represented a gen- 
eration whose like is not often encountered 
today. , 

He had a zest and vigor and interest in 
the world about him that kept him going at 
virtually full’ strength until his death at 
four score and five. Right up through this 
last winter, on a snowy night that might 
serve as an excuse for younger men to stay 
home, he would think nothing of driving 
all by himself from Torrington to Hartford 
and back, just to visit with his friends in 
the Twilight Club or wherever else some- 
thing of interest was going on, Similarly 
if a matter of business in his field of in- 
on came up, no effort was too great for 

So modest was this member of Yale’s class 
of 1894, this veteran of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, that it was difficult to find the facts 
of his varied career, which included among 
other things graduating from medical school 
and rising in the Army Medical Corps to the 
rank of brigadier general. Small of Stature, 
slight of build, quiet, yet full of fire down 
underneath, here was a man who lived a 
full and useful life and lived it gracefully 
and well. ‘ 





Disaster Scene Slogan: To Wit “Don’t 
Hamper Relief—Just To Watch Others’ 
Grief’ Is Adopted by Kiwanis Inter- 
national Division of California, Hawaii, 
and Nevada Clubs—Idea Originated by 
Compton Kiwanis Club 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to 
extend to your attention, and that of all 
the other distinguished Members of this 
legislative body, the following informa- 
tion about what appears clearly to be a 
very significant and valuable program 
initiated by the Compton (Los Angeles 
County), Calif., Kiwanis Club through 
the informed and diligent efforts of Dr. 
Harold William Wood, of Compton, 
Calif., and his club member associates 
on the Agriculture and Conservation 
Committee of the Compton Kiwanis 
Club. 

I herewith submit text of letter to me 
dated November 28, 1958, from Dr. 
Wood, which will further explain -the 
very evident appropriateness of this 
splendid club objective, together with 
the press release on said club program. 

The award as the winning author of 
the disaster scene slogan was Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Allison, 1104 Palms Boulevard, 
Venice, Los Angeles County, Calif. 
There were 16 Kiwanis Clubs of that 
area represented and the award was 
made at the Kiwanis International, 
California, Hawaii, and Nevada district 
banquet, with the lieutenant governor 
of the Kiwanis district officiating on 
May 5, 1959. 

Dr, Wood and the Kiwanis Club of 
Compton, Calif., located in the great 23d 
District which I represent in this my 13th 
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year in this great legislative body, is 
naturally expectant that the very cordial 
response which the Compton club has 
had to this worthy project over a large 
geographical area will lead to other 
communities emphasizing the impera- 
tive need of preparation against dis- 
aster being greatly emphasized through 
the adoption of some such community 
emphasis as was initiated in Compton 
by the Compton Kiwanis Club members. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure all the Mem- 
bers of this great legislative body will 
join me in congratulating my fellow- 
citizens of Compton, Calif., in this splen- 
did and significant achievement as did 
the club congratulate William E. Allison 
on submitting the winning slogan. 

I might say that neighbor Allison 
communicated to me as follows: 

I trust that in some small way, I may have 
contributed to a worthwhile effort to allevi- 
ate a vital problem which confronts us 
today. 

Krwants CLusB OF COMPTON, 
Compton, Calif., November 28, 1958. 
Hon. Ciype DOYLE, 
U.S. Congressman, 
South Gate, Calif. 

DeaR Mr. Dorie: Several months ago 
members of the Agriculture & Conservation 
Committee of the Compton Kiwanis Club 
started a campaign in an effort to make the 
general public aware of the danger involved 
in rushing to scenes of disaster. We feel an 
appropriate slogan would help to educate 
these citizens and consequently, we offered a 
$25.00 savings bond for the slogan selected 
by our group. 

We have had some publicity on our efforts 
but we feel this has not been extensive 
enough and we aspire to get the idea across 
Nationwide. 

The enclosed letter will give you an idea 
of the acceptance we have had in some areas, 
but we hope the idea will catch on on a 
much larger scale. 

In our own areas we have seen needless 
property damage, suffering of disaster vic- 
tims, panic and even death—simply because 
curious sightseers hampered the rescue work- 
ers. We are certain you know of such hap- 
penings in your area. 

We will appreciate anything you may do 
to help us in combating this mass psychol- 
ogy. Let’s educate! “Satan’s scheme is a 
crowded disaster scene.” 

Please send all suggested slogans to me at 
the address appearing at the caption of this 
letter. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. HaroLp Wm. Woon. 


KIwaNiIs Sponsor Pusiic SaFery 
CONTEST 


The Compton Kiwanis Club is offering a $25 
savings bond to the individual who submits 
the most appropriate slogan emphasizing the 
great necessity for the general public to avoid 
the scene of a disaster. 

Upon three occasions in recent months, the 
work of police, firemen and rescue crews 
have been hampered and delayed by the 
curious who rushed to the scene of the disas- 
ter. The Norwalk plane crash, the Olive 
Street bridge fire and the Signal Hill oil re- 
finery fire were catastrophes that drew the 
curious by the hundreds. As a result, ambu- 
lances, firefighting equipment and police ex- 
perienced long delays and much difficulty in 
arriving at the scene with help and assist- 
ance. 

’ Charles Sorrell and Harold Wood, mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis conservation conimittee, 
feel that people can best help and protect 
themselves as well as others by staying away 
from the place of disaster. 

All entries are to be mailed to Dr. Harold 

W. Wood, 220 E. Olive Street, Compton, Calif. 


COMPTON 
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Tribute to William R. Connole, Vice 
Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o' 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. * Mr. Speaker, in the 
June 19 issue, Petroleum Week singles 
out Mr. Wilbur D. Mills, our distinguished 
colleague from Arkansas; Raymond J. 
Saulnier, Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers; Leo A. Hoegh, Di- 
rector of the Office of the Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization; and William R. 
Connole, Vice Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission; as four Covern- 
ment officials holding the keys to deple- 
tion, gas regulation, oil prices. 

I think it is particularly interesting to 
note the tribute paid to the young Vice 
Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, a constituent of the First Con- 
necticut District, Mr. William R. Con- 
nole of West Hartford, and under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I 
include that portion of the article giving 
recognition to his efforts in natural gas 
matters: 

William R. Connole, Vice Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, is becoming in- 
creasingly influential in natural gas matters. 

While some FPC members have dragged 
their feet on producer regulation since the 
U.S. Supreme Court’s Phillips gas decision 
in 1954, Connole since his appointment in 
1955 has striven for an early and workable 
method of determining producer gas prices. 

Because he insists that production costs 
are a vital factor in rate determination, and 
because he is FPC’s strongest adherent of 
regulation, Connole has become something 
of an enemy in the view of many gas pro- 
ducers. 

But he has the respect of those who dis- 
agree with his views. ‘He is smart, he works 
hard, and he does his homework,” says one 
Washington gas industry representative. 
“When he takes a stand on a case, you can 
argue his theory but seldom his knowledge 
of the case.” : 

Connole took a middle-of-the-road posi- 
tion on such natural gas bills as the Harris- 
O'Hara legislation. He did not believe the 
bills would accomplish their announced 
goals. 

“No system of rate-making which com- 
pletely eliminates costs and concentrates 
only on demand will ever succeed,” Connole 
says, 

He believes FPC must consider costs in 
producer regulation, but not follow a course 
of slavish adherence to the eminent do- 
main concept or so-called public utility 
control. 

Looking at FPC’s problems, Connole sees 
initial gas prices in contracts in south 
Louisiana as the most important short- 

difficulty. He wants FPC to start now 
to investigate producer rates, which rose 
from an average of 8 cents to 21 cents per 
thousand cubic feet in 4 years. Connole 
says he doesn’t know whether the prices are 
too high—or even too low—but he thinks a 
strong look is necessary. 

FPC’s major long-range problem is gas 
pipeline certification, Connole believes. 
“There is only so much coke in the bottle,” 
he says. “The problem is—how many 
straws can fit?” 
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Connole is pressing for formation of a na- 
tional energy policy—covering fuels and 
power. 

“It is the responsibility of the Government 
and industry to determine if we are getting 
the greatest possible use from our natural 
resources,” he says. He feels that the need 
for a national policy is becoming increasingly 
evident—a policy which would not be aimed 
at helping or protecting a particular fuel 
such as coal or natural gas—but at the 
proper role for each. 

Connole’s present term on FPC expires 
next June, and he is expected to be reap- 
pointed to another 5-year term. When he 
was first named to the commission, in 1955, 
he was the youngest mnember of a Federal 
regulatory body. 


A Nuclear Physicist Gives His Reasons 
for Stopping Bomb Tests Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter by Dr. Ralph E. Lapp, well- 
known nuclear physicist and science 
writer, was published in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald on June 12, 1959. 
Dr. Lapp sets forth his considered rea- 
sons for stopping nuclear tests now. 
Under previous consent I am including 
his letter here. I commend it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the interest 
of the removal of this horrible threat to 
the survival of humanity: 


Wuy Nouciear Tests Must CEAse 


While our test cessation talks are going on 
at Geneva, we are witnessing in this coun- 
try an increasing effort to undermine these 
negotiations. Military men are emphasizing 
the. need for more sophisticated nuclear . 
weapons that can be attained through fur- 
ther testing. Admirals testify before the 
Congress that missile warheads can be dou- 
bled or tripled in power if tests resume. 
Congressional advisers, such as Mr. Thomas 
Murray, plead for further tests to perfect tac- 
tical nuclear weapons. Scientists, such as 
Dr. Edward Teller, urge that tests be con- 
tinued in order to develop really clean nu- 
clear weapons. All forces combine to warn 
that you can’t trust the Russians, that they 
will cheat on a test ban and that a foolproof 
inspection system for detecting illicit tests is 
impossible. 

I am sure that these men are sincere in be- 
lieving that is it in the best interest of our 
Nation’s security that nuclear tests be re- 
sumed. Were Ia military man imbued with 
traditional concepts of national security, I 
believe that I would champion the resump- 
tion of tests. It is entirely proper that the 
case for and against test cessation be pre- 
sented to the American people in full per- 
spective. 

As one who believes that all nuclear tests 
should cease I would like to summarize the 
reasons for my belief. The arguments in or- 
der of importance are: 

(1) The first step: The world must take 
the first step away from war on the road to 
peace. The tempo of the arms race must 
abate and I believe that ceasing tests on a 
global basis is a rational first approach. The 
contemplation of the ultimate consequences 
of a runaway arms race in nuclear 
chaos should remind all nations of the mu- 
tual advantage in controlling nuclear arms. 
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(2) The nth power: France is getting 
ready to knock on the door of the three- 
member nuclear club. It will soon become 
the fourth nuclear power. Then there will 
be inevitably a fifth and a sixth member as 
nuclear arms spread to smaller and less re- 
sponsible nations. The Soviets must be con- 
scious of the extreme danger that this repre- 
sents to the stability of world peace. 

3. Warhead limitation: Present model 
warheads for ballistic missiles range from a 
yield of below 1 megaton (1 million tons of 
TNT equivalent) to several times the 1 
megaton value. Continued testing will mul- 
tiply the explosive force of these missile war- 
heads. A technological brake can be applied 
to this development now. In retrospect, had 
the brake been used last year, the multi- 
megaton bomb proved out by Soviet testers 
in 1958 test series would still be unproved. 

4. Defense imbalance: Further testing 
places more and more emphasis and reliance 
upon nuclear weapons in our Defense Es- 
tablishment. Greater dependence upon nu- 
clear weapons creates imbalance in our de- 
fense posture and limits military response 
to acts of provocation. 

5. U.S. nuclear lead: An unofficial count 
of bomb tests to date shows that the United 
States has tested approximately 100 more 
nuclear devices than its competition. In a 
poker game, if you can get out with a big 
pile of chips it’s to your advantage. 

6. Fear of fallout: The global hazard from 
nuclear testing is real, not imaginary as 
test advocates would have one believe, and 
it poses. a moral decision for the test na- 
tion. However, certain test curbs such as 
underground detonation and magaton test 
limits restrict this hazard. 

I have deliberately placed item 6 at the 
end of the list because I believe first things 
come first. Getting an agreement which 
minimizes radiation hazards does not solve 
the problem of the uncontrolled arms race. 

RALPH E, Lapp. 





Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following newsletter of 
June 27, 1959: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce AtcerR, Fifth Dis- 
, trict, Texas) 


The Housing Act of 1959 came back from 
House-Senate conference, allegedly a com- 
promise, represented as costing less than the 
administration program. A Republican com- 
mittee member called this a hoax, and the 
facts bore this out. The facts: The Senate 
passed a $3.6 billion bill, the House a $6.1 
billion (the administration bill which most 
Republicans and some Democrats supported 
requested $1.9 billion). Out of this came 
the conference compromise of $5.2 billion, 
not the $1.4 billion cost represented by pro- 
ponents of the compromise. objection- 
able were provisions for more public housing, 
urbdn .renewal, and most objectionable to 
some of us, the deletion of the House amend- 
ment that kept Congress in constitutional 


. supervision of the spending, permitting in- 


stead direct raids on the Treasury, bypass- 
ing Congress. Republicans joined by some 
Democrats, could not defeat this sorry bill. 
it passed 241 to 177 (ALGER against). Lobby- 





ing pressures by the home builders’ organiza- 
tion is no credit to them. The people should 
check who voted for and against this free- 
spending budget-busting bill. The Texans 
split. As is true so often, those who sponsor 
debt reduction bills voted for the spending. 
Let’s hope the President vetoes the bill. 

H.R. 3, the States rights bill, stipulates, “No 
act of Congress shall be construed as indicat- 
ing an intent on the part of Congress to 
occupy the field in which such act oper- 
ates, to the exclusion of all State laws on 
the same subject matter, unless such act 
contains an express provision to that effect, 
or unless there is a direct and positive con- 
flict between such act and a State law so 
that the two cannot be reconciled or con- 
sistently stand together.” The bill is aimed 
at the Supreme Court’s inclination to “pre- 
empt by implication” States rights in flelds 
of traditional State or concurrent Federal- 
State jurisdiction. Liberals fought the bill 
fiercely and were joined by some who feared 
the language would create more problems 
than it solved. I am heartily for it. It 
passed 225 to 192. Only one Texan voted 
against it. Now, the question is, will it be 
killed in the Senate as it was last year 41 to 
40? Let’s hope not. 

The Ways and Means Committee is cur- 
rently tinkering with the value of the dollar, 
which obviously will affect every citizen. 
Unfortunately, the technical nature of the 
subject results in (1) basic misunderstand- 
ing; and (2) political expediency. At the 
moment, the political matter of who's to be 
blamed as responsible for increasing the in- 
terest rate overshadows the fact that demand 
for a commodity in a free economy raises its 
price; that interest rates, as the price for 
money’s use, goes up in prosperous times (or 
deficit financing periods), a natural eco- 
nomic law, as gravity is a physical law. 
Failure to recognize.or understand the facts 
and artificially to hold down interest rates 
by law will not‘only fail to solve the prob- 
lem but will hurt ‘the free economy and 
debase our currency. 

The facts: (1) Money for investment is 
available from two sources: (a) Savings; and 
(0) money creation by the Federal Reserve, 
an independent Government agency. While 
it is true that the Federal Reserve does reg- 
ulate the “money creation” supply of money, 
it is equally true that the Reserve Board of 
Governors is motivated by natural economic 
laws of supply and demand to prevent infla- 
tion and cheapening the dollar, no matter 
the pressure on them from business, labor, or 
politicians, each of whom is vitally con- 
cerned;. (2) Government spending beyond 
income results in Government financing and 
refinancing problems (Federal debt of $285 
billion plus), weakens bond values, adds 
pressure for interest rate increases and in- 
flation (or cheapening) of our money. So 
the big Federal spenders are (a) creating the 
very problem they seek to blame on others, 
and (b) preventing the imposition of the 
necessary interest rate corrections they have 
necessitated. The 10 Republicans of Ways 
and Means are backing Bob Anderson's 
sensible requests. 

Facts versus politics is the problem. Sin- 
cere belief as a matter of conviction, liberal 
or conservative, as to rightness, is 6ne thing. 
There can be healthy difference of viewpoint 
and debate. Regrettably, misunderstanding 
the facts is frequent. This is human and 
excusable. What is wrong and inexcusable, 
as I see it, is to play politics regardless of 
facts just to gain expediently an alleged po- 
litical advantage. Political parties should 
study issues and disagree. That’s their 
function. But neither parties nor individ- 
uals should d ‘d the facts or even be 
lazy in digging out the truth. Members, by 
accepted practice, do not question each oth- 
er’s motives or integrity in Congress. This 
is left to the people. 
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“Every man has a right to his opinion, but 
no man has a right to be wrong in his facts.” 
(Bernard Baruch.) 

The AFL-CIO COPE (Committee on Politi- 
cal Education), yardstick for the six-State 
area including Texas, grades me wrong every 
time on 14 issues this Congress. I hope 
union members are interested in facts and 
what the union legislative program is cost- 
ing them and will cost in taxes from their 
pay envelopes. I logk forward to any debate 
on this subject. 








Central Valley Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr.GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
now bills, one of which I introduced in 
March, pending before the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
in support of the joint development of 
the Trinity River division of the Central 
Valley project in California. 

Under the partnership proposal, rec- 
ommended by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, private capital would construct 
the power facilities at a cost of $60 mil- 
lion, pay $83 million in Federal taxes 
and increase the surplus available for 
water development in the Central Valley 
project by $175 million. 


Proponents of all-Federal Trinity gen- 
erators are now requesting the Senate 
Appropriations Committee for Federal 
moneys. The House has already refused 
to include an amount for this purpose. 
There is no reason why the legislative 
committee, which intends to hold hear- 
ings on the pending bills shortly, should 
be bypassed, for Congress itself, in the 
Trinity authorization legislation, di- 
rected the Secretary of the Interior to 
report back to Congress on proposals by 
non-Federal entities for the purchase of 
the Trinity falling water. It remains for 
Congress to consider and act upon his 
recommendations. 

Last year extensive hearings were held 
on similar bills, but a vote was not per- 
mitted. This year the bills are even 
more favorable to the Government, as 
will soon be made evident during the 
course ofthe hearings before the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 
The following article calls attention to 
the fact that every taxpayer in the Na- 
tion will foot the bill for all-Federal 
Trinity powerplants, while joint develop- 
ment with the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
means a lightened taxload on each citi- 
zen, for the company’s offer adds $258 
million to the Federal Government’s as- 
sets, in Federal taxes and Central Valley 
project surplus funds, and, at the same 
time, save the Government the expendi- 
ture of $60 million in construction costs, 
The editor of the San Juan Mission News, 
a fine newspaper in my district, appreci- 
ates the need to stop the expenditure of 
Government money when private capital 
offers to do the job, as exemplified by the 
following editorial of March 13, 1959: 
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[From the San Juan Mission News, 
Mar. 13, 1959) 
THaT Time AGaIn 

Along about this time every year the cost 
of running our Federal Government is 
brought home very strongly, because it’s 
income-tax time. 

Speaking for this writer only (although I 
imagine I echo the thoughts of many others), 
I don’t begrudge paying income tax for neces- 
sary operations of Government. However, 
the way the Washington, D.C., spending 
merry-go-round is whirling, it makes one 
wonder where it will stop. 

For example, a proposed new Federal 
prison’s cost is set at $110 million. How 
many men will it hold? Six hundred. That 
sets the cost at about $183,333 per man— 
rather expensive housing. 

Another example, a proposed expenditure 
of $100,000 to bring the as-yet unopened 
ultramodern $3 million Air Force hospital 
“up to standards.” The “standards” include 
oxygen outlets in every room, a radio station 
for special music, a walkie-talkie system to 
permit a nurse to talk with any patient. 


The editorial then points out how “an 
avid advocate of Government power and 
a strong knocker of private-enterprise 
power is contributing to the fiscal fool- 
ishress. He is continuing his argument 
on the Eisenhower administration’s pro- 
posal to save tax dollars and earn income 
for the Government through taxes for 
private power companies” and is oppos- 
ing “the Trinity River partnership long 
advocated by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. He is now attempting to 
push through an appropriation of $244 
million for Federal construction of the 
power facilities.” 

“Then, on top of that,” the editor 
notes, he “declared that the budget can 
be balanced by cutting spending and 
increasing income.” 

“We might suggest,” the editorial con- 
tinues, “that one way to cut Federal 
spending would be to let private enter- 
prise do the power job. Not only would 
this save money, but it would provide the 
Federal Government with income via 
taxes paid by the private companies.” 


Trinity River Partnership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, and as a mem- 
ber of the committee last year which 
held extensive hearings concerning the 
joint development proposal for the 
Trinity River power facilities, I see no 
merit in current attempts to urge the 
Appropriations Committee of the other 
body to sink Federal funds in an en- 
deavor which private capital is ready, 
willing and able to construct. 

The President’s budget did not in- 
clude money for this purpose, nor did 
the House grant any amount. Having 
heard the evidence a year ago, I joined 
a majority of the committee, when it be- 
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came apparent that the proposal would 
not come to a vote, in urging the Secre- 
tary of the Interior not to request funds, 
and the Appropriations Committees not 
to approve funds for the Trinity River 
project power facilities, until such time 
as the Congress has had an opportunity 
to carefully consider and act on this 
legislation. I am still of the same opin- 
ion, and am hopeful that hearings will 
soon be held to determine the issue. 

I feel that the following editorial from 
the Mill Valley Record, California, of 
March 19, 1959, states the alternatives 
clearly and decisively: 

[From the Mill Valley (Calif.) 
Mar. 19, 1959} 
TRINITY PoWER COMPROMISE MAKES SENSE TO 
TAXPAYER 

Something took place in Washington, D.C. 
last week that could make history in Cali- 
fornia by clearing the way fo: development 
of Trinity River as an electric power and 
water reclamation project. Two California 
Congressmen, JamEs B, Utr, and Cuar.es S. 
Gusser, introduced identica! bills providing 
for partnership development of Trinity power 
facilities, and recapture by the United States 
on 2 years’ notice. 

Historically, Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has 
a standing offer to build and operate the 
Trinity power facilities at its expense under 
@ 50-year license and to make an average an- 
nual payment to the United States of $4,617,- 
000 for use of the falling water made avail- 
able by the Government dam 

Following introduction of the Utt-Gubser 
bills, Pacific Gas & Electric announced it 
would accept this compromise and is willing 
to give up assurance of a 50-year license, “in 
the hope of ending this controversy and get- 
ting the Trinity facilities built and in 
service.” 

Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton 
has found that the greatest benefits to water 
users and taxpayers would result from 
Pacific Gas & Electric’s construction and 
operation of Trinity power under a 50- 
year license. But this new recapture pro- 
vision would allow the Federal Government 
to take over the power facilities at an early 
date should Congress so desire 

Joint development of Trinity would save 
the Federal Treasury $60 million in con- 
struction costs, pay $175 million more in net 
revenue to the Central Valley project and 
$145 million in additional taxes to Federal, 
State and local treasuries—in a period of 50 
years. Total benefit adds up to $320 million. 

In their joint announcement spelling out 
significance of their views, Congressman 
GUBSER and UtrT said: 

“Today more than ever it behooves all of 
us to make every effort to do what we can 
to keep the budget in balance. Hundreds 
of millions of dollars will be needed for mis- 
siles and research, housing, airports, new 
water projects, and so forth. We simply can- 
not in good conscience pass up this oppor- 
tunity to avoid the expenditure of this addi- 
tional $60 million for federally-owned power 
facilities at Trinity. Especially is this so 
when a private utility under Federal and 
State regulation will put up this money. 

“The Secretary said in his report that by 
selling the falling water to Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co, the Government would not only be 
spared the expenditure of this $60 million, 
but that in so doing the Trinity power opera- 
tion would provide over $175 million in addi- 
tional power revenues, whereas under all- 
Federal development Trinity plants would 
actually be a financial drag and a drain. 

“Opponents of the Secretary's proposal 
have stated that the agreements reached be- 
tween the Secretary and the company were 
not equitable—that they provided windfalls 
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for the company—that Federal Trinity power 
is needed for project pumping, and many 
other such charges. 

“We do not believe these charges to be 
true or well founded, but at any rate we 
have provided for their correction if future 
operations prove otherwise. 

“Our amendment simply provides that the 
Federal Government may take over the power 
facilities from the company by paying them 
their net. investment as determined by the 
Federal Power Commission any time after 
1967, or when the San Luis project is com- 
pleted, whichever is the earlier. 

“We realize that this addition will not 
satisfy those opponents of partnership who 
are not so much concerned about a balanced 
budget, about the Central Valley project, and 
future water development in California and 
the West as they are in providing additional 
below-cost power to the Sacramento Munici- 
pal Utility District and to other preferred 
customers who comprise less than 7 percent 
of the power users in northern California. 

“The Sacramento Municipal Utility Dis- 
trict, it seems to us, is already getting more 
than its share of handouts from the Federal 
Treasury and from the water users of the 
Central Valley project. They have a $23 
million REA loan at 2 percent, which is at 
least 1144 percent less than it costs the Gov- 
ernment to borrow money. This giveaway 
amounts to over $340,000 every year. They 
get all their power from the Federal Govern- 
ment at 4.5 mills or less under a 40-year con- 
tract. This is three-fourths of all Central 
Valley project power available. They pay no 
taxes to either the Federal or State or local 
governments. This freeloading district seems 
to be the fair-haired boy to the all-Federal 
power proponents, and indeed to some it 
seems to represent all the people. 

“We believe that Trinity power facilities 
should truly benefit all the people, not just 
the 7 percent’ in a preferred class. 

“When Congress authorized the Central 
Valley project back in 1937—of which Trinity 
is now a part—it specifically provided that 
power revenues were to be a ‘means of fi- 
nancially aiding and assisting’ the water 
features. That provision still stands in the 
law governing the Central Valley project. It 
would cost the Federal Government 8 or 9 
mills per kilowatt-hour to generate Trinity 
power. If this power were then sold to so- 
called preferred customers such as Sacra- 
mento for 4.5 mills, there would be a loss of 
around 4 mills for every kilowatt-hour. pro- 
duced by the Federal Trinity plants. How 
can Trinity Federal power be a ‘means of 
financially aiding and assisting’ the water 
features if it will be sold at a loss? This 
would be contrary to the law authorizing the 
Central Valley project. 

“If the opponents of partnership are so 
dedicated to selling below-cost power to 
Sacramento and other preferred customers, 
they should offer an amendment to the 1937 
act which would provide that power shall be 
generated and sold to aid and assist the pre- 
ferred customers instead of the water users. 
Apparently that is what they are advocat- 
ing; thérefore they should be pressing for 
such a change in the 1937 act.” 

We have dared to devote this much space 
to a subject which many persons believe to 
be complex and profound, because both a 
moral and. an economic principle is plainly 
involved here. 

Some cockeyed, and to us offensive, inequi- 
ties are permitted to rise openly in this coun- 
try simply because people are not willing to 
study the issues involved as intently as*they 
are willing to study the sports and comic 
pages. 

One of these inequities has to do with so- 
called public power. 

By some hocus-pocus concocted in the 
backrooms of politicians and demagogs, the 
word has been spread abroad that Govern- 
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ment can produce electric power cheaper 
than can a private company. They both pay 
the same wages, the same for copper wire 
and steel and generators and turbines and 
for concrete dams, you understand, 

Then what is it, you might ask, which 
causes Government to be able to produce 
electric power cheaper than a private com- 
pany? 

The answer is, Government can’t produce 
electric power more cheaply. 

Government only says it can. 

Government can give electric power away 
for less, simply because Government in busi- 
ness pays no taxes. All corporations and 
citizens must pay taxes. 

In his song, “Under a Psychiatree,” Danny 
Kaye, the comedian, says: “The neurotic 
knows that two and two make four *.* * 
but he can’t stand it.” 

Under this definition American Govern- 
ment qualifies notably as neurotic. 

We count it as immoral that Government, 
paying no taxes, is permitted to sell electric 
power to Sacramento citizens at a preferred 
rate. 

And on Trinity: We cheer the good states- 
manship and generous compromise offered 
by Congressmen UrTr and GUBSER. 

“This is no time for Government to be 
squandering more tax dollars on nontaxable 
investments. We wish the Trinity River de- 
velopment partnership well.” 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140,’p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has’ reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


- Additional copies-of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50.percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 


_ ernment publications under such regulations 


as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall ‘have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNcGrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CoNnGREssIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan; 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Titte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of ee 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20; 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcOrpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, in 714 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a litéral repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 


Pp. m., to insure publication the following 


morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay / 1 the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation Of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, ,the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,”-and proceed with the 
printing of the Rrecorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—-The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the ConcrEssIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calend«r days from the date when 
its printing wag authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—_When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNcrEsSsIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Gary, J. Vaughan, Va_..... 
Gathings, E. C., Ark....... 6377 31st Pl. 
Gavin, Leon H., Pa..._.... - 
George, Newell A., Kans... 
Giaimo, Robert N., Conn... 
Glenn, Milton W., N. J....- Arlington Towers, 
Arlington, Va. 
Goodell, Charles E., N. Y_.. 
Granahan, Kathryn E. 
(Mrs.), Pa. 
Grant, George M., Ala..... 4801 Conn. Ave. 
Gray, Kenneth J., Zll_..... 
Green, Edith (Mrs.), Oreg. ° 
Green, William J., Jr., Pa... 
Griffin, Robert P., Mich... 
Grifiths, Martha W. 
(Mrs.), Mich. 
Gross, H. R., Jowa........ 
Gubser, Charles S., Calif__- 
Hagen, Harlan, Calif ‘chlecndbcebin 
Haley, James A., | {a o 
Hall, David M., N. C....... 
Halleck, Charles A., Ind....4926 Upton St. 
Halpern, Seymour, N. Y.... 
Hardy, Porter, Jr., Va..... ~~ 
Hargis, Denver D., Kans_... 
Harmon, Randall 8., Ind... 


Harris, Oren, Ark.....-... 1627 Myrtle St. 
Harrison, Burr P., Va...... 
Hays, Wayne L., Ohio_..... 1323 Barger Drive, 


Falls Church, Va, 
Healey, James C., N. Y..... 
Hébert, F. Edward, La....- 26 Cockrell St., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Hechler, Ken, W. Va.._---. 
Hemphill, Robert W., S. C. 
Henderson, John E., Ohio... 
Herlong, A. 8., Jr., Fla_.... 
Hess, William E., Ohio... 
Hiestand, Edgar W., Calif... 
Hoeven, Charles B., Jowa...100 ane 


Ave. NE. 

Hoffman, Clare E., Mich... 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 

Hoffman, Elmer J., Jll_.... 

Hogan, Earl, Ind.........- 5211 Flanders 
Ave., Garrett PK., 
Kensington, Md. 

Holifield, Chet, Calif...... 

Holland, Elmer J., Pa... o 

Holt, Joe, EN cobs cnithaadtval 

Holtzman, Lester, N. en 

Horan, Walt, WER ..nncaea =» 

Hosmer, Craig, Caltf_s.-... 

Huddleston, George, Jr. 

Ala. 
Hull, W. R., Jr., MO_...... - 
Ikard, Frank, Tez_........ 


Irwin, Donald J., Conn._..'The Coronet 
Jackson, Donald L., Calif... 
Jarman, John, Okla....... 
Jennings, W. Pat, Va_..... 
Jensen, Ben F., Iowa__-.-. 2120 16th St. 
Johansen, August E., Mich. 
Johnson, Byron L., Colo... 
Johnson, Harold T., Calif_. 
Johnson, Lester R., Wis... 
Johnson, Thomas F., Md... 
Jonas, Charles Raper, N.C. 


Jones, Paul C., Mo........ 1111 Army Navy 
Dr., Arlington, 
Va. 

Jones, Robert E., Ala_..... 

Judd, Walter H., Minn..... 3083 Ordway St. 


Karsten, Frank M., Mo.... 
Karth, Joseph B., Minn_... 
Kasem, George A., Calif_... 
Kastenmeier, Robert W., 


Wis. 
Kearns, Carroll D., Pa_.... Sheraton-Park 
Kee, sana aca (Mrs.); 

W. Va. 


Keith, Hastings, Mass_._-. 
Kelly, Edna F. (Mrs.), N. Y- 
Keogh, Eugene J., N. "Y_._-The Mayflower 
Kilburn, Clarence E., N. Y. 


Kilday, Paul J., Tez_........ 3507 Albemarle St. 
Kilgore, Joe M., Pil. nacous 4848 Upton St. 
King, Cecil R., Calif Sesh esi a 

King, David s., Utah... 


Kirwan, Michael d., Ohio... 
Kitchin, A. Paul, N. C..... 
Kiuczynski, John C., Ji... 
Knox, Victor A., Mich...... 
Kowalski, Frank, Conn.... 
Lafore, John A., Jn, Pa.--. 
Laird, Melvin R., Wis..-.- os 
Landrum, Phil M., Ga.-.-- 
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Scholarships for Rural Librarians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today the 
Nation’s library system, particularly in 
this fast-changing, technological age, 
provides the American people, of all 
ages, a tremendous opportunity to con- 
tinue their education. 

We recognize, of course, that the edu- 
cation of our people is not confined to, 
nor does it end with, the completion 
of formal schooling. Rather, it is a 
continuous process. Across the coun- 
try, our libraries are providing our citi- 
zens, both youth and adult, with oppor- 
tunity to extend their education at 
minimum cost to themselves and to the 
community. 

Constructively, we recall the Congress 
enacted the Library Services Act in 1956. 
Among the important provisions of that 
legislation was a program of scholar- 
ships for rural libraries. ; 

A recent edition of the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin devoted an article to this 
scholarship program as it is being car- 
ried out in Wisconsin and a number 
of other States. Recognizing that the 
strengthening of our rural, as well as 
other library systems, is important to 
the people of America, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article by Helen Luce 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SCHOLARSHIP FOR RURAL LIBRARIANS 
(By Helen Luce) 

The shortage of trained personnel is affect- 
ing all types of libraries. Certainly the State 
and local public library agencies have not 
escaped this immediate problem in their pro- 
grams under the Library Services Act. Dur- 
ing the first 2 years of the act, over 180 new 
positions, requiring experienced librarians, 
were created—and filled—but many positions 
are still vacant. The future? In the next 
few years there will be an ever-increasing 
demand for professional librarians, particu- 
larly in the new regional library systems that 
are being established. 

Five States—Missouri, New York, South 
Carolina, Virginia, and Wisconsin—have 
made a direct approach to this need by incor- 
porating scholarship programs in library edu- 
cation as part of their State plans under 
ae Services Act. A brief rundown fol- 
OWS: 





MISSOURI 


In January 1958, the Missouri State Li- 
brary started a scholarship project to provide 
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new professional personnel for the new Ii- 
brary service programs which were developing 
in the State. Scholarships were made avail- 
able, each worth $2,000, which may be used 
at any ALA-accredited library school. Ap- 
licants must eligible for library school ad- 
mission, must be technically employed by 
a Missouri public library or by the State li- 
brary, and must agree to return after gradu- 
ation to a Missouri rural public library for a 
2-year period. The grant may be used for 
continuous training until the degree is 
earned, or it may be used for a consecutive 
series of summer school sessions. 

The recruiting committee of the Missouri 
Library Association screens applicants, mak- 
ing recommendations to the State library. 
Six applications were received in fiscal 1958, 
and two Missourians were qualified and ac- 
cepted. These first two scholarship winners 
will return to Missouri this summer; one al- 
ready has a position in a regional library en- 
larged through a Federal demonstration 
grant, and the other will return in time to 
select one of several openings created through 
regional demonstrations. Paxton Price, State 
librarian, reports that there appear to be 
enough applicants this second year of the 
program to award this year’s five grants, as 
well as the remainder from last year. 


NEW YORK 


New York State is in the second year of an 
active training grant program, and scholar- 
ships are one phase of this project of educa- 
tion for rural librarians. The maximum 
grant is $2,000 for a year of study; the mini- 
mum of $350 is applicable to students who 
attend an approved library school within 35 
miles of their residence. The grant, which is 
paid to the school or university in behalf of 
the student, may be used to defray living 
expenses and fees as well as tuition. 

Awards under the New York State schol- 
arship plan follow the general pattern of the 
other educational scholarship programs un- 
der the New York regents and are restricted 
to U.S. citizens and residents of the State. 
Inasmuch as the basic aim of the program 
is to act as an incentive to bring new people 
into the library field, candidates must not 
have matriculated in a library degree pro- 
gram prior to receiving a scholarship. 
Awards are made in the order of standing 
in qualifying examinations, and the amount 
of the grant is dependent upon the net 
taxable balance of the recipient’s income, 
The successful applicant must be admissable 
to an approved New York State library school 
and must also declare intention of serving in 
@ public library or library system serving 
rural people for a 2-year period after com- 
pletion of his library education. 

As a result of examinations held in eight 
locations in New York State in January and 
June 1958, 23 candidates were offered awards 
ranging from $350 to $2,000. All accepted 
and have registered at four of the library 
schools within the State. New York reports 
that interest in the program is increasing so 
that it is likely the competition and awards 
will be continued on a twice-a-year basis, 


SOUTH CAROLINA, VIRGINIA 
Included in the South Carolina State plan 
is @ general “personnel project,” aimed at 
supplying more professionally trained li- 
brarians for public libraries in the State. 
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Grants of $3,000 a year over a 4-year period 
are available to 10 county or regional library 
systems which meet State-aid requirements. 
The libraries receiving grants must agree to 
employ a person who has been admitted to 
an accredited library school, granting a leave 
of absence each summer so the fecipient may 
attend library school, and supplement the 
basic salary by annual increases of $200 dur- 
ing the grant period. Interns receive full 
salary during study periods; and they agree 
to work in a South Carolina public library 
under the plan for 2 years after completing 
degree requirements. 

South Carolina now has six interns work- 
ing under the personnel project in Charles- 
ton, Greenville, Oconee, Pickens, Greenwood, 
and Horry Counties. Plans are being made 
to revise the program on a 2-year basis in 
order to get in three additional interns be- 
fore the end of 1961. Under the revised 
plan, interns will work 6 months, go to school 
6 months, and so on. The 2-year working 
requirement will still apply, and the libraries 
employing these interns will be required to 
increase salaries after the first year by $400. 

The Virginia State plan has provided schol- 
arships in the amount of $1,000 since July 
1957. .Any public library receiving State aid 
may apply for grants. The amount for schol- 
arships is then deducted from the library's 
State aid. Applicants must have been ac- 
cepted for admission to an ALA-accredited 
library school, must be employed by the 
library, and must agree to return for a 2- 
year period immediately following receipt of 
the degree. In this State the training is 
expected to be completed within 12 months, 

The Roanoke County Library has received 
one scholarship, and the Fairfax County Li- 
brary two for the 1958-59 academic year. 
The Fairfax County students are attending 
Catholic University. and McGill University. 


WISCONSIN 


In Wisconsin the scholarship program is 
sponsored jointly by the Wisconsin Library 
Association and the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission. This project was started in 
September 1958, at which time three scholar- 
ships of $1,000 each were made available for 
graduate study. Applicants must be residents 
of Wisconsin and agree to work 2 years in a 
Wisconsin library serving rural people. 

The scholarship committee of the Wiscon- 
sin Library Association worked closely with 
the secretary of the Pree Library Commission 
in recruiting and screening candidates for the 
first awards. Three applicants were approved 
and accepted in September 1958; but, unfor- 
tunately, one recipient found it impossible 
to remain in school. 

A cynic could point out that—even when 
taken together—the scholarship programs, 
limited as they are, can alleviate only a 
small portion of the immediate and pressing 
needs of the Library Services Act programs 
throughout the Nation. Their value, how- 
ever, has already been noted in States with 
these scholarship programs. Irving A. Ver- 
schoor, director of the Library Extension Di- 
vision, New York State Library, wrote in 
“Library Services Act Scholarships in New 
York State” (ALA Bulletin, 52: 349-350, May 
1958) : “The point of universal agreement in 
the division is, however, that we are de- 
termined on the continuance of the training 
grant program.” 
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Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
commend to my colleagues a recent dis- 
turbing editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal. This is a depressing report on 
the status of the 1957 civil rights right- 
to-vote bill. The highly responsible 
Milwaukee Journal charges that this act 
is having little effect. It needs teeth. 
This Congress should suppiy those teeth. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcOrD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, June 27, 1959] 


FEDERAL Civm. RicHts Group GETTING 
ABSOLUTELY NOWHERE 


The Federal Civil Rights Commission is 
preparing to hold hearings in Louisiana on 
complaint of 88 Negroes that they have been 
refused the right to vote because of their 
race. 

So far cooperation by Louisiana has added 
up to zero. The State refused to let Com- 
mission officers inspect voting records. It 
agreed to consider written questions aimed 
at local voting officials, but when the ques- 
tionnaires were made out the State called 
them ridiculous and irrelevant. By calling 
a hearing, the Commission can try its luck 
at subpenaing records and voting registrars. 

But chances of much coming of it all 
aren’t very bright. The Commission held 
such hearings in Alabama last year. The 
voting registrars merely resigned and shrug- 
ged off questioning by saying that they no 
longer had anything to do with the case. 
The Government carried the matter to the 
courts. A lower court dismissed the suit. 
And now the U.S. court of appeals in New 
Orleans has upheld the lower court. 

The court of appeals ruling practically ties 
the Government’s hands. It says that there 
is nothing in the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
giving the Federal Government the right to 
sue a State, and that Congress did not in- 
tend such suits. And it says that there is no 
law to prevent registrars from resigning. 


The Government is appealing to the Su-. 


preme Court. But the weakness of the Com- 
mission and the law under which it operates 
so far upholds those who said from the start 
that the Civil Rights Act of 1957 was little 
more than window dressing covering inac- 
tion in the field of civil rights. 

The Civil Rights Commission's life ends 
in September. It has only a 2-year mandate 
and it took 9 months of those 2 years for 
the President to name the Commission and 
for the Commission to get a Director. It has 
some 200 cases in 13 States to investigate. 

The President wants the Commission ex- 
tended for 2 more years. Fine. But only if 
it is also given some powers. It can’t enforce 
its own subpenas. It can’t hold witnesses 
who flout it in contempt. The courts so far 
say the Government can’t even sue States 
which violate the voting laws. 

Ob teeth are needed in the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957—else the Commission can 
do little and Negroes will go into the 1960 
elections as voteless as ever. 
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Popular Participation in Surplus Food 
Donation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
call attention to an editorial which ap- 
peared June 1, 1959, in the McMinnville 
(Oreg.) News-Register. This editorial 
makes a suggestion for dealing with our 
burgeoning farm surplus which I believe 
is worthy of serious consideration. The 
idea is not novel, but it has a new twist 
which should make it appealing and 
practically effective. 

The basic plan is to send agricultural 
surplus to countries abroad suffering 
from a food scarcity. The novelty—and 
I believe the most appealing aspect of 
the idea—is to have the President de- 
liver a radio plea to the hundreds of 
thousands of local service clubs in the 
United States asking them to contribute 
whatever they can to finance the pro- 
gram. The purpose would not be to 
build or depress agricultural markets, 
buy good will, or coerce ideological con- 
formity, but merely to extend—through 
@ non-partisan program—a helping 
hand to those countries of the world 
less fortunate than we in products of 
the soil. 

I think the American people would 
respond to such a plea, Mr. President. I 
think they already realize the need to 
deplete our farm glut if the American 
farmer is ever to cut the ties of parity 
payments that now shackle his eco- 
nomic movements. 

In. this regard, I think we would do 
well to remember that the very able 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumpuHrey}] has recently introduced 
legislation, S. 1711, termed the food-for- 
peace bill. It would empower the Pres- 
ident of the United States to carry out 
various plans utilizing our surplus agri- 
cultural commodities for oversea as- 
sistance. I was privileged to cosponsor 
that bill, along with several of my col- 
leagues; I did so within the same frame 
of reference that.spurs me to insert this 
excellent editorial‘ in the McMinnville 
News-Register. I am speaking about 
the urgent need for our country, and 
this Congress in particular, to face up 
to the.dual responsibilities posed by our 
domestic farm economy and foreign 
food scarcities. Neither is an obligation 
that we may conscientiously shirk any 
longer. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the News-Register, McMinnville, Oreg., 
June 1, 1959] 
IMAGINEERING WITH HEART 

(An open letter to President Dwight Eisen- 
hower, Vice President Richard Nixon, and to 
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all Members of the U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives.) 

When we were young we were taught that 
because he was frugal and built up a surplus 
during good times Joseph was called a pro- 
vider. Today we have a great surplus of 
certain basic farm commodities, and we call 
it a probiem. We have been pondering this 
strange thing and would like to make this 
suggestion: 

Let us make our problem an opportunity. 
In the face of the strange anachronism that 
we have mountains of food grains in storage 
and yet countless of our brothers and sisters 
in other parts of the world go to bed each 
night hungry, we suggest that you men and 
women, all of you, put on a great radio and 
television program, emanating from the 
White House and beamed to the entire Na- 
tion, during which you would plead with 
each organization of almost any sort to give 
$100 or a share of that amount to send 
abroad some of our surplus. This would 
mean every church, every fraternal organ- 
ization, every veterans’ organization, every 
service club, every youth group, every farm 
organization, and any others which might 
want to take part. 

There is already a program set up whereby 
the U.S. Government matches dollar for dol- 
lar funds given for this purpose through 
already operating and trustworthy organ- 
izations such as the church service groups 
and CARE. 

Let us do this, not with the attitude of 
building markets. Let us do it, not to buy 
good will. This is where our present aid 
pregram is so often a failure. We expect to 
get ideological conformity or some semblance 
of international support. Let us do this 
simply because these folks are our brothers 
and sisters, and because the world is a neigh- 
borhood and they are our neighbors. 

It is our opinion that the imagination of 
the American people could be captured by a 
program such as this, especially if it has be- 
hind it the prestige of the White House and 
the nonpartisan support of all of our highest 
elected representatives. In this way the 
problem of our surpluses could be trans- 
formed into a rich experience, both for us 
and for those who receive the gifts. 


The Facts on the Farm Population Decline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, several days 
ago I called to the attention of the Con- 
gress an article which appears in the 
current issue of Successful. Farming 
which deals with the decline of our farm 
population. 

Now, in pursuing the subject further, 
I would like to present some statistics 
which, I think, will put the problem in 
perspective and will remove the blurred 
image which has been created. 

For a number of years now, the fact 
that farmers have been leaving the land 
has prompted a flurry of speeches, from 
some quarters—some blaming this ad- 
ministration or that administration, this 
Policy or that program, as being respon- 
sible for the exodus. 

Farm population has been declining 
for many years. More than 100 years 
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ago, in 1858, farm people made up an 
estimated 65 percent of the population 
of the country. As of April 1958—100 
years later—farm people accounted for 
only 12 percent of our population. 

The following table, based on U.S. 
Census and U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture surveys, shows U.S. farm popula- 


- tion since 1910: 








Total popu-| Farm population 
lation, 
including 
Year (April) Armed Percent 
Forees | Number of| of total 
overseas persons pu- 
ation 
Thousands | Thousands 

1738, 435 20, 827 12.0 
170, 510 20, 396 12.0 
167, 498 22, 257 13.3 
164, 619 22, 158 13.5 
161, 761 21, 890 13.5 
159, 012 22, 679 14.3 
186, 421 24, 283 15.5 
153, 691 24, 160 15.7 
151, 1382 25, 058 16.6 
148, 595 25, 954 17.5 
146, 051 25, 903 17.7 
143, 480 27,124 18.9 
141, 039 26, 483 18.8 
BR icecinietiedubtie 139, 583 25, 295 18.1 
138, 027 25, 495 18.5 
136, 297 26, 681 19. 6 
134, 498 29, 234 21.7 
133, 098 30, 273 22.7 
131, 820 30, 547 23.2 
130, 642 30, 840 23.6 
129, 589 30, 980 23.9 
128, 649 31, 266 24.3 
127, 886 31, 737 24.8 
127, 057 32, 161 25.3 
126, 192 32, 305 25. 6 
125, 401 32, 393 25.8 
124, 658 31, 388 25. 2 
123, 841 30, 845 24.9 
122, 775 30, 529 24.9 
121, 453 30, 580 25. 2 
120, 135 30, 548 25: 4 
118, 628 30, 530 25.7 
117, 007 30, 979 26. 5 
115, 402 31, 190 27.0 
113, 573 31,177 27.5 
114, 476 31, 490 28. 2 
109, 676 32, 109 29.3 
108, 023 32, 123 29.7 
106, 089 31, 974 30.1 
104, 935 31, 200 29.7 
104, 266 31, 950 30. 6 
103, 052 32, 430 31.5 
101, 612 32, 530 32.0 
100, 191 32, 4 32.4 
98, 645 32, 320 32.8 
96, 753 32, 270 33.4 
94, 965 32, 210 33.9 
93, 502 32, 110 34.3 
91, 885 32, 077 34.9 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that three sig- 
nificant conclusions can be drawn from 
the statistics. 

First. The percentage of farm people 
in our country has been steadily decreas- 
ing from 1910, when they amounted to 
34.9 percent of the population, to 1958, 
when 12 percent were farmers and their 
families, This decrease in percentage 
has been primarily due to the increase 
in the total population of the United 
States. 

Secondly, the number of farm people 
remained between 30 and 32 million until 
1941. From 1941 to 1958 the number of 
farm people has dropped from nearly 10 
million to the present 20.8 million. 

The period since the start of World 
War II was one of great technological 
change. The change is still being ef- 
fected today, as we see that today’s farm 
worker can produce as much in 8 hours 
as he did in 10 hours in 1950. He can do 
as much in 5 hours as he did in 10 hours 
in 1940. 

In 1940, 1 farm worker produced 
enough to feed himself and 12 others. 
In 1950 he fed himself and 14 others. 
Today he feeds himself and 23 others. 
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Finally, when the 4,231,000 decrease 
in farm population between April 1950 
and April 1958 is taken into account, it 
can be seen that most of the decrease oc- 
curred between April 1950 and April 
1954. 

It has been said many times that the 
policies of the present administration are 
responsible for driving farmers from the 
land—yet, while the comparative figures 
are correct, their interpretation is often 
misleading and distorted. 

Since population estimates are madé 
on April 1, the year 1952 cannot be at- 
tributed to the’ present administration, 
because it did not take office until Jan- 
uary 1953. 

An analysis of farm population statis- 
tics reveals the following comparisons. 

During the last 5 years—from April 1, 
1953, to April 1, 1958—farm population 
dropped 1,852,000, or at a rate of 370,000 
per year. 

During the previous 5 years, during the 
previous Presidential administration, 
farm population dropped 3,224,000, or at 
the rate of 644,800 per year. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the drop in farm population has 
been a long-range economic trend, and 
that statistics are best understood when 
they are not forced into the pattern of a 
political allegation. 





White Man’s Burden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the New York Age, a weekly newspaper 
published in New York City, in its issue 
of June 13, 1959, carried a column which 
contains some very sensible comments. 
Under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks, I include the article in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD: 

WHITE Man’s BurpEN 
(By Chuck Stone) 


“P.S.—If I were going to give any advice 
to the Negro group in this country it would 
be: Take the chip off your shoulder and 
begin to be proud of your heritage as a 
Negro and quit trying to be a white man. 
The Jew is a minority race but you never 
hear him crying for entry into the Gentiles’ 
group, but he stands on his own feet and 
is doing very well, thank you, in this minor- 
ity position. It is doubtful that any other 
group of people ever made the progress that 
the Negro has made over the last two cen- 
turies. Of course such progress would never 
have been possible without the help of the 
white man, and I dare say he has had more 
actual help from the southern white man 
because there are. so many Negroes down 
here. Surely anyone knows that the Negro 





so many of them are on welfare of course 
even a smaller part of this tremendous cost 


is being paid by them. ‘The Negro is the 
white man’s burden’ was at one time a fa- 


ooling, 
is the white man’s burden—al- 
though a lot of white critics never seem to 
realize ‘ P 
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These words leaped off a page of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of May 28, 1959, which 
we were reading last week. 

They were the “P.S.” to a letter which had 
been written by a Mr. N. G. Sherouse of Red- 
dick, Pla., to the Saturday Evening Post re* 
cently about the integration problem. The 
letter which we found to be a most reason- 
able appraisal of the American racial con- 
flict was inserted in the CoNGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD by Representative James C. Davis, Demo- 
crat, of Georgia. 

Our frank reaction to Mr. Sherouse’s words 
were simply: how true. 

Within the ‘historical concept of the 19th 
century, the Negro, or more accurately, all 
colored people, were the “white man’s bur- 
den.” 

This Rudyard Kipling phrase later but- 
tressed by President McKinley’s “Manifest 
destiny” was the white man’s personal com- 
pulsion. Nobody asked him to make us his 
“burden.” These were his own sociological 
kicks. 

But, today when the Negro should be 
standing on his own two feet and making 
formidable contributions to the American 
culture and economic system, he is still ‘the 
white man’s burden.” 

Take New York City, for example. 

Of the 145,000 welfare cases, over 65 per- 
cent are Negroes. 

Of the 386,000 crimes committed in New 
York City last year over 60 percent are 
Negroes. 

The worst slums in the city are located in 
Harlem. 

Oh, but we’ve got good excuses. 

We're on welfare, we say, because there's 
discrimination in employment and we can’t 
find a job. 

Au contraire—we're on welfare becatise 
we're lazy. 

We offer cogent social psychological expla- 
nations for our lack of opportunity, slum 
areas, etc. The plain fact is that we find 
crime such an easy way to take out our 
aggression toward the society instead of 
measuring up to it as real men. 

Whatever the social scientific explanations 
for our cultural lag and our deficiencies, we 
are still “the white man’s burden.” The dif- 
ference is, however, that today this burden is 
of our own making and perpetuation. 

When the white man looks around him and 
sees the high crime rate, the dispropor- 
tionate load of welfare cases, and the miser- 
able slums in which Negroes are living, he 
might well ask his 20th century “white man’s 
burden”: “What are you peddling now— 
human misery?” 

If you were a white man, wouldn't you? 





Our Nation’s Need for a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, recently, I 
read an interesting history, by Arthur 
Schlessinger, Jr., about the first years of 
the Roosevelt administration. I was 
particularly interested in the writer's 
comments on the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, am emergency agency set up to 
take young men off the city streets and 
put them to work in our Nation’s forests. 

It is Schlessinger’s contention that 
the CCC was the most successful of all 
New Deal agencies. I believe most peo- 
ple would agree with him, 
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Within 3 months of the establishment 
of, CCC, thousands of young men were 
at work building roads and water-check 
dams in forests. Millions of trees were 
planted. Not only were these young 
men given an opportunity to support 
themselves but they gained an apprecia- 
tion of nature which undoubtedly en- 
abled each one to lead a fuller and 
richer life. 

I was particularly interested in this 
review of the CCC because I have intro- 
duced a bill (H.R. 7777) to set up a 
Youth Conservation Corps patterned 
along the lines of the old Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of my bill 
is best described in its short title: 

To provide healthful and outdoor training 
and employment for young men and to ad- 
vance the conservation, development and 
management of national resources of timber, 
soil, range, and recreational areas. 


In many sections of our country 
young men are now finding that jobs 
are very scarce. Unfortunately, many 
of them face idleness. This is not good 
for the young men or for the Nation. 

On the other hand, our land and 
water resources need protecting more 
now than. ever before in history. Our 
population is increasing at a rapid rate. 
There is an ever-growing pressure on 
land and water resources. 

It seems to me it would be a wise and 
highly useful step to take these young 
men who need and want jobs and put 
them to work in forest camps. We need 
to step up our activities to conserve 
soil and water. Once soil and water are 
lost they can never be recovered. 

A group of Senators introduced simi- 
lar legislation. Widespread interest has 
been expressed in the proposal to estab- 
lish a Youth Conservation Corps, and 
we are hopeful that hearings can be 
held this year. 

The cost for such a program would 
be small, especially when measured in 
terms of what it could do both for the 
young meh who would be put to useful 
work and of what it will mean to the 
country’s natural resources. 

The CCC left lasting marks upon our 
Nation's forests and wooded areas. The 
dams which CCC boys built across small 
streams are still serving their dual pur- 
poses—checking the flow of flood- 
water to prevent soil erosion and the 
providing of valuable recreational areas. 

Mr. Speaker, the need for work of this 
kind is perhaps more urgent today than 
it was back in the Thirties. 





Conditions in the Steel Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
recent letter to me from Mr. D. A. Milli- 
gan, vice president- of the J. I. Case 
Co. of Racine, Wis., contains a tremen- 
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dously competent and timely analysis of 
inflation and what we can do about it. 
He writes from broad and direct ex- 
perience of the practical effects that 
persistent inflation has on the manu- 
facturing segment of the economy. He 
has written an objective and reasonable 
presentation of the impact of rising steel 
prices on his company, which is one of 
Wisconsin’s major industries. 

Mr. President, each Member of the 
Senate is pleased, I am sure, that the 
Steel industry and the Steelworkers 
Union have heeded the President’s urg- 
ing to continue their contract negotia- 
tions. None of us want to see a strike in 
this basic industry. Mr. Milligan has 
effectively pointed up the important 
stake that industry, business, and indeed 
all Americans have in maintaining 
stable prices in the steel industry. 

I may differ with Mr. Milligan on the 
emphasis in his analysis or on the legis- 
lative prescription, but I feel Senators 
will be rewarded and informed by read- 
ing this thoughtful analysis. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

J. I. Case Co., 
: Racine, Wis., June 15, 1959. 
Subject: Local and national situations. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR PROXMIRE: Having spent 
considerable time in Washington in an ad- 
visory capacity, and having been a party to 
certain decisions, gives us an appreciation of 
the problems you are facing. As a repre- 
sentative of the State of Wisconsin and of 
the United States you certainly have many 
very major decisions to make and many, 
many facts to consider. We trust that some 
of the points we raise in this letter may be 
of interest to you and give you an apprecia- 
tion of the situation in certain fields as we 
see it. 


STEEL SITUATION AND GENERAL INFLATION 


For the last 7 years, I have had the dis- 
tasteful responsibility of writing a letter to 
our dealers announcing an increase in the 
price of our product because of the increase 
in the price of steel. It is quite evident that 
that same letter will have to be written again 
some time this year. We are attaching a 
copy of our transmittal letter dated August 
28, 1958. The statistics in that letter show 
an increase every year for 12 years, with the 
exception of the Korean period. To me this 
is very, very serious. 

We are in a very competitive market. The 
progress that has been made in the United 
States has been a result of this competition. 
Every one of our competitors has raised 
their price at the same time, approximately 
the same amount. You may know that the 
Case Co. was facing a very serious situation. 
They did $170 million worth of business in 
1949 which gradually shrunk until in 1956 
they did $87 million worth of business. 
Through the merger with the American 
Tractor Co., and the inauguration of many 
changes, in 1957, we were able to achieve a 
volume of approximately $124 million, in 
1958 approximately $178 million, and this 
year we are hoping to do $210 million. To 
achieve this expansion, the addition of new 
products, and the merchandising and floor 
planning of inventory, required the borrow- 
ing of approximately $100 million, plus the 
selling of approximately another $25 million 
worth of convertible debenture bonds, 
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We mention this as an indication of a 
chance or gamble that the company has to 
take to expand and progress. Today the in- 
debtedness of the Case Oo. is approximately 
equal to its net worth. What does the result 
of this exparision mean to Wisconsin ‘and to 
the Racine area? The attached reprint from 
the May 17 issue of the Racine Journal- 
Times specifically showed what it means to 
Racine—an increase of 97 percent employ- 
ment in approximately 2 years time. It 
would, therefore, look like the Case Co. is well 
on its way to expansion and stability, but to 
carry on this expansion requires not only be- 
coming more dominant in the domestic mar- 
ket, but it requires export volume. 

Through the wage rates now in effect and 
through the cost of steel, the cost of rubber, 
and the other commodities made from steel, 
our costs in the United States are constantly 
increasing. This is true not only with the 
Case Co. but with all of our competitors. As 
you no doubt know, Massey-Harris closed 
their manufacturing operations in Racine 
and instead of building the transmission 
parts and certain other items for their trac- 
tor line, they are now building these in Cov- 
entry, England, and shipping them into their 
tractor plant in Detroit. Thus, because of 
the wage rate and the costs in the United 
States, that production was transferred from 
Racine to Coventry, England. One of the 
executives of International Harvester recent- 
ly advised that their average wage rate in 
the United States is $2.59144 per hour. The 
wage rate in their French operation is 63 
cents; in Great Britain it is 801, cents per 
hour; in Germany 76 cents, and in Australia 
$1.08 per hour. In Germany, specifically, 
they advise that the output per man-hour is 
much higher. International Harvester is 
now importing tractors into Canada. They 
are starting to bring certain models of the 
tractors into the United States. The Ford 
Motor Co. has been bringing diesel tractors 
for several years into the United States. 


Several years, ago when I was an executive 
with Harry Ferguson, Inc., we were importing 
tractors into Canada from Coventry, Eng- 
land, delivering them into Montreal for $55 
per tractor. For an additional $4 that same 
tractor could be delivered into Vancouver, 
British Columbia. A comparable tractor 
shipped from Detroit, Mich., to Portland, 
Oreg., cost $90—this ratio was correct in 
1952. Freight rates have increased the cost 
and made the spread even greater today. It, 
therefore, appears that if the tractor is to 
compete in the export market, we must pro- 
duce in the export field. Unfortunately, it 
is beginning to look as though in order to 
compete in the United States it may be nec- 
essary to build a product in the export field 
and import it. No doubt you are familiar 
with the White Sewing Machine Co. closing 
down their entire manfacturing plant in 
Cleveland. They are now producing their 
entire output in Japan and importing it and 
selling it in the United States. According 
to an official of that company, he said it 
placed them in a competitive position by so 
doing. 

Another effect of this is the shipping of 
gold from the United States. We are im- 
porting larger amounts of goods and there 
has been a drop in export. Because of this, 
the United States in the last year and a half 
is paying out more money than we are taking 
in. To balance these international payments, 
gold is being transferred from the United 
States to foreign banks. 


The writer is not antiunion or opposed to 
labor making a good living. The answer is 
not a high tariff nor a controlled economy. 
In our opinion, competition makes for 
progress and we can hold our own and expand 
in a similar market under comparable con- 
ditions. But the U.S. manufacturers cannot 
continue to pay more for steel, continue to 
pay more for labor, and to pay more taxes 
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and compete with the lower wages being paid 
in the foreign countries. We feel that the 
best thing that could happen to this country 
would be a status quo and a halt in the 
vicious inflation cycle. It is evident that this 
cannot be achieved as long as Hoffa and 
certain other labor leaders have unlimited 
control. The recent series of interviews cov- 
ered by U.S. News indicates that many of 
the laboring people are contented. They 
recognize that time lost through strikes 
would probably never be regained and that 
in all probability the cost of living would go 
up before they could recover and then the 
ratio of what they earned to what it cost 
them to live would be no better than it is 
today. 

As our representative in the U.S. Senate, 


_ you have a terrific responsibility not only to 


Wisconsin but to the Nation. It is our opin- 
ion that the public today is willing to face 
up to the facts and make the necessary ad- 
justments if they are permitted to do so, and 
if their representatives have the intestinal 
fortitude to give them the facts and not as 
‘is commonly expressed in Washington, when 
certain people give a speech state that that 
is for home consumption, knowing fairly well 
that the individual is not sincere and will not 
act in accordance with the speech as re- 
leased. 

In our opinion bill S. 215 is a needless law 
and will generate more redtape. With the 
terrific competition existing today in the 
construction field and in the agricultural 
machinery field, every manufacturer will sell 
all the merchandise he can and use the price 
increase, or the possible price increase, as a 
selling device to get the people to buy and 
increase his volume. Under that bill, in a 
competitive market, this, in our opinion, is 
superfluous. 

Very sincerely yours, 
J.1I. Case Co., 
D. A. MILLIGAN, 
Vice President. 





FHA’s 25th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


r. WILEY. Mr. President, this year 
the Federal Housing Administration, one 
of the most significant forces in expan- 
sion of our home-building programs, 
celebrates its 25th anniversary. 

During its lifetime the FHA—through 
its mortgage insurance program—has 
helped to provide homes for 5 million 
American families and housing for 800,- 
000 other families in rental-and cooper- 
ative projects. In addition, it has helped 
to repair or improve 22 million prop- 
erties. 

From its beginning, it has written in- 
surance for these and related projects 
totaling more than $53 billion. 

Overall, FHA has helped to make it 
possible for three out of every five 
American families to own their homes. 

Although a federally sponsored pro- 
gram, it is s cant to the American 
taxpayer that FHA is self-supporting. 
Despite the vast volume of insurance 
written, only a very small percentage of 
mortgage guarantees have had to be 
written off as losses. 
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Among the objectives of this program 
have been the creation of: 

A larger volume of home building; 

Wider opportunity for home owner- 


Pp; 

Better construction standards; 

A sound system of home financing; 

Research and building techniques; 

Consumer credit to finance home im- 
provements. ; 

These and other contributions toward 
enabling more Americans to own their 
own homes, in Wisconsin and throughout 
the country, have marked FHA’s 25-year 
history. 

Recently, Mr. James M. Udall, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, published in Realtors 
Headlines an editorial entitled, “FHA’s 
25th Anniversary.” ‘The editorial pays 
tribute to the splendid contribution 
FHA has made to the home-building 
program. 

In recognition of the fine work of FHA, 
I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

FHA’s 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


In the last 25 years the Federal Housing 
Administration has forcefully demonstrated 
that the long-term, low-interest-rate home 
loan is both a good, solid investment and a 
constructive method of spreading the ad- 
vantages of home ownership to the greatest 
number of people. 

To'the skeptics who once freely voiced the 
opinion that FHA would never work or would 
wind up placing just another burden on the 
taxpayer, the best answer is the extremely 
low percentage of borrowers who have de- 
faulted on loans once considered risky. 

FHA has not cost the American taxpayer 
1 cent. Since 1940 the agency has been en- 
tirely self-sustaining, and in 1954 it repaid 
all debts to the U.S. Treasury with interest. 
All expenses and losses are paid out of the 
huge reserve of premiums paid by borrowers. 

As president of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, I should like to offer 
FHA on its 25th anniversary (to be cele- 
brated June 18) the hearty congratulations 
of the association for this excellent record. 

National Association of Real Estate Boards 
is proud to have been one of the earliest 
supporters of the FHA idea. The association 
took part in the successive development of 
the Home Loan. Bank system, the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation, and the FHA. 
The association’s confidence has been more 
than justified by FHA’s experience. 


Without FHA mortgage insurance, millions: 


of responsible, hard-working Americans 
would not own homes today. FHA’s favor- 
able experience had far-reaching effects 
throughout the real estate market. It pro- 
vided the example which led conventional 
home lenders into the field of long-term, 
low-interest-rate financing. 

FHA has shown that it can adapt to new 
conditions and changing needs. This is the 
mark of an unlightened organization. 

Because of its special interest in everything 
affecting real estate, National Association of 
Real Estate Boards is constantly alert to sug- 
gested new ways of improving the FHA pro- 
gram. The association gave its support to 
the certified agency program under which 
mortgage lending institutions in small com- 
munities are designated as authorized FHA 
agents to process applications and issue 
commitments. 


We are looking forward to the expansion 
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of this successful program which is planned 
for this summer. Now operating largely in 
cities of 15,000 or less, certified agency pro- 
gram will move into cities up to 20,000, thus 
offering more people the advantages of the 
shorter time it takes to process applications 
under this system. 

Through our own build America better 
program National Association of Real Estate 
Boards has taken a strong, active interest in 
urban renewal. We are happy to see the 
steady growth of the section 220 and 221 
programs under which FHA insures mort- 
gages on new and rehabilitated housing in 
urban renewal areas and low-cost relocation 
housing for families displaced by redevelop- 
ment or other governmental action. 

On this momentous anniversary, FHA can 
take great pride in its achievements. 





DiNatale’s New Ideas Speed Road- 
building 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Wednesday, June 24, 1959, 
John Harris, writer for the Boston 
Globe newspaper, wrote an article en- 
titled “DiNatale’s New Ideas Speed 
Roadbuilding.”” Public Works Commis- 
sioner Anthony N. DiNatale has done an 
outstanding job in bringing about the 
completion of the Southeast Express- 
way months ahead of schedule. He has 
released a major part of the bottleneck 
on traffic which has been strangling the 
trucking and automobile traffic from the 
North Shore to the South Shore of 
Massachusetts. Commissioner DiNatale 
is a resident of my hometown in Milton, 
Mass., so I am doubly honored to have 
his accomplishments included in my re- 
marks today. 

On Thursday, June 25, 1959, the 
Southeast Expressway was officially 
opened. 

Its opening received widespread 
plaudits from newspapers, businessmen, 
civic leaders and public officials. The 
Southeast Expressway has opened new 
possibilities for business and industrial 
development. 

I am very happy to day that Con- 
gress THOmaAS P. O’NEILL and myself 
were members of the Massachusetts 
General Court when this great road- 
building program was inaugurated un- 
der the leadership of the late beloved 
Governor Paul A. Dever. 

‘ Gov. Foster Furcolo is to be com- 
mended for his part in completing the 
work on the Southeast Expressway 
which shall play such a prominent part 
in the future economic development in 
Massachusetts: 

DiNaTate’s New Iprss Sprrep ROADBUILDING 

(By John Harris) 


The opening tomorrow of the Southeast 
Expressway, which for the first time in his- 
tory will provide a superhighway link be- 
tween North and South Shores, has stimu- 
lated Beacon Hill interest in the man who 
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directed its construction—State Public Works 
Commissioner Anthony N. DiNatale. 

The speed with which the commissioner 
gets things done and the busimesslike inno- 
vations he has brought to his department, the 
largest in our State government, have been 
winning him recognition as one of the great- 
est executives ever to head Gtate public 
works, 

The Southeast Expressway will open 8 
months in advance of schedule, a boon to 
motorists, a lift to public safety, and, by 
chance, a partial solution at least in the 
event of the now expected shutdewn of the 
Old Colony system. 

But that’s only one example of DiNatale’s 
manner of solving pressing road problems. 

In time for the summer traffic, the last gap 
in the Mid-Cape: Highway has been com- 
pleted with the opening of the Eastham- 
Orleans stretch 4 months ahead of schedule. 

The Kingston-Plymouth bypass on Route 
$ has been double-barrelled and will be 
opened July 1, 6 months ahead of schedule. 
This will provide 85 miles of nonstop travel 
from Duxbury to Provincetown. 

Thanks to DiNatale’s efficiemcy our whole 
statewide highway program has been so han- 
dled that it will be his administration that 
will have earned the honor of having brought 
to fruition the long-desired master plan for 
Bay State superhighways. 

Last year he opened more than 50 miles 
of new roads and this year the program is 
going to provide 65 miles more, according 
to present commitments. 

These are not the old-type roads of about 
30-foot width, with 3-foot shoulders. They 
are mostly 40-foot or more, with 10-foot 
shoulders for greater safety. 

In addition, the commissioner has been 
pressing forward on the so-called outer 
- belt—a projected circle from Salisbury to 
Foxboro, 17 miles west of Route 128. Seven 
contracts on that have permitted construc- 
tion to begin in the Lowell-Chelmsford- 
Westford area. And DiNatale already has 
the inner belt (projected east of Route 128) 
under study. 

That might sound like quite a workload 
for any man. DiNatale takes it in stride 
though he works long, long hours to keep it 
ali going. 

He is busy, at the same time, with par'tici- 
pation in the Federal Government's inter- 
state road program and has several of these 
sections here under construction, including 
the Worcester Expressway, a high-speed 
road through the Connecticut Valley and 
the new road from Boston to the New 
Hampshire line (new Route 93). 

Officials and lawmakers on Beacon Hill 
appreciate what DiNatale has been doing 
and this is among the reasons there is an 
absence of any desire to slash the public 
works budget. There is another reason, too, 
which is not always fully appreciated. 

Funds for the State department of pub- 
lic works come out of the highway fund. 
This fund, under our constitution as 
amended, can be used only for highway 
purposes. So the only effect of cutting 
down on the appropriation would be to slow 
down the State's getting a highway system 
eapable of handling the record number of 
automobiles which now try to use it. 

Since the highway fund is also used to 
pay off bonds which have been floated for 
highway work, the amount of money cur- 
rently in the fund will not be sufficient to 
carry on our road improvement at its pres- 
ent stepped-up (and, from a safety view- 
point, highly desirable) pace unless the 
extra one-half cent gasoline tax the Gover- 
nor has asked is approved. Thus its final 
passage is vital. 

There is space to list only a few of the 
many innovations DiNatale has introduced 
in the operations of his vast department. 
Massachusetts has become the first State to 
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earmark for contract its entire State high- 
way grass-mowing program, which means the 
department no longer has the immense an- 
mual expense of buying and maintaining 
seasenal equipment. 

This spring, for the first time, the spring 
cleaning of highways was done on a con- 
tractual basis. In another month the de- 
partment will have its own helicopter for 
surveying road projects from the air rather 
than the old, slow, expensive way of doing it 
with surveying parties on the ground. 

In this latter connection highway depart- 
ments throughout the Nation are watching 
another DiNatale inncvation. With the help 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, an 
électronic computer has been placed in the 
basement of the department on Nashua 
Street to speed up the analysis of highway 
projects. It has already saved thousands 
of engineering manhours. 

Another DiNataie first being watched na- 
tionwide is his project to use peat formerly 
dug and discarded from new . highway 
routes. Under the new plan it is being 
mixed with sand and is providing loam to 
cut down one of the former big costs of 
road construction. 

Most striking innovation of all, at least 
pictorially, are two huge, swinging wall maps 
DiNatale has in his office. These took a year 
to provide. Now, however, they furnish the 
commissioner with an at-a-glance, up-to- 
the-minute report on the condition of every 
road in the State’s highway system, about 
3,000 miles of them. Thus neediest roads 
now get first attention. 





North Dakota Is Quite a Place 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
INTHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of pride that I call to 
the attention of my colleagues a recent 
article by M. D. Goddard of the Dickey 
County Leader, Ellendale, N. Dak. Yes, 
“North Dakota is quite a place.” 


RANDOM THOUGHTS OF THE Past WEEK 


North Dakota is quite a place. Being a 
native, I've always thought so; but the 
feeling has been reenforced several times 
this spring. 

The first boost came last month when I 
had an opportunity to view the new sound- 
color motion picture which has been pro- 
duced for promotional purposes by the 
Greater North Dakota Association. 

I was, of course, impressed by the very 
professional polish displayed by the film, 
but the subject matter itself—that is, North 
Dakota—was the real star of the picure. 

While viewing he film, I had to keep 
reminding myself that this was actually my 
native State. I certainly do not mean to 
imly that the subect matter was so dressed 
up I didn’t recognize it. Rather, I had 
never before seen all of North Dakota's 
many virtues gathered together and dis- 
played so ably in one package. 

The rich farming land of the Red River 
Valley, the rolling plains immediately west 
of it and then the Missouri plateau with its 
stark, rough beauty. The oil wells, mineral 
wealth, hunting, fishing, recreational activi- 
par a tna climate, warm, friendly 
people. 

All of these things are absolutely true. 
Living in any one spot tends to give one a 
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strictly local viewpoint and we are apt to 
forget that all of these many asets actually 
lie within the boundaries of our State. 

If I may borrow a slogan from our neigh- 
boring State of South Dakota, it’s certainly 
appropriate to term North Dakota “the land 
of infinite variety,” and I’m proud to be a 
resident, 

a 


Oregon Dunes National Seashore Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
group of Oregon coast residents have or- 
ganized to express their opposition to the 
proposal I have made for establishment 
of the Oregon Dunes National Seashore 
Area along a 23-mile section of Oregon’s 
uniquely beautiful seacoast. ‘These in- 
dividuals are exercising the historic 
American right to air their grievances. 
They have every right to make known 
their views on legislation before Con- 
gress, and, as a member of the Senate 
Public Lands Subcommittee, I will do my 
utmost to assure ample opportunity for 
them to present their viewpoint to Mem- 
bers of Congress through the holding of 
hearings in the vicinity of the proposed 
seashore park development. 

However, Mr. President, question has 
been raised about one aspect of the oppo- 
sition to the Oregon Dunes proposal, and 
I think that this criticism of tactics being 
used to show disapproval of my proposal 
should be brought to the attention of the 
Congress. An editorial in the Oregon 
Journal of June 26, 1959, expressed the 
belief that members of Oregon’s coastal 
tribes were being “used” by opponents of 
the Oregon Dunes park. Also, this edi- 
torial emphasizes that opposition to the 
park may not represent majority opinion 
among residents of the Oregon coast and 
mentions the strong support given to our 
project by Mr. William M. Tugman, edi- 
tor of the Port Umpqua Courier of Repds- 
port, a newspaper published in the area 
affected by the park legislation. I ask 
consent to have the editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Oregon Journal, June 26, 1959] 
Usine Coast INDIANS aS PAWNS 

The Western Lane County Taxpayers As- 
sociation cannot be blamed for organizing 
to resist the proposed national seashore 
recreation area in the sand dunes between 
Florence and Reedsport. 

But the ethics of its program to stir up the 
Indians in its behalf are certainly open to 
question. 

The association is asking the Coos, Lower 
Umpqua and Siuslaw tribes to help it fight 
the park proposal, telling the Indians that 
they have ancient claims to the land in- 
volved which have never been settled. 

This is not the place to argue the valid- 
ity of those claims, subject of a lawsuit 
several years ago in which the Indians lost. 
But the Florence area group is less con- 
cerned about the Indians’ rights than about 
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finding a way to thwart the acquisition by 
the national park service of land for na- 
tional designation and development. We 
hope the Indians will realize they are being 
used as pawns in this instance and will not 
build their hopes for payment on the basis of 
what the taxpayer group tells them. 

While opponents of the national seashore 
proposals have been getting most of the 
publicity, they do not necessarily represent 
majority opinion along the coast. 

William Tugman, publisher of the Port 
Umpqua Courier, Reedsport, who is as close 
to the whole picture as any other man, 
strongly endorses the proposal on the basis 
that recreation and service industries offer 
that area the best chance for growth and 
development without jeopardizing essential 
industrial potential in the ports of Siuslaw 
and Umpqua. 

Those who object to the vicious grab 
of homes in the proposed area knew very 
well that the Government would permit 
owners to live out their lives in their homes. 

Heafings this fall are to be held on the 
national seashore issue. There will be ample 
room and time to argue it on its merits. 
The matter of the Indians’ alleged claims 
was not brought in for a worthy purpose. 
The taxpayer group says this was done 
partly for its publicity value. In our 
opinion, it is not good publicity. 





Poll Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr, CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the re- 
sults of a poll which I recently con- 
ducted. The questionnaire was returned 
by over 25 percent of the persons who 
received it, which I consider to be an 
excellent result, reflecting deep interest 
in important problems of the day: 

WASHINGTON.—A questionnaire on major 
issues of the day sent out to constituents 
by Congressman Si.vio O. Contre ha® revealed 
exceptionally strong sentiment for some form 
of labor legislation, a balanced budget and 
continued assistance to friendly nations. 

Congressman CoNTE mailed out 4,000 ques- 


-tionnaires along with his newsletter, and 


received 1,000 replies for an unusual 25 per- 
cent response. These came from every com- 
munity in the district and represented the 
thinking of constituents from all walks of 
life and both political parties. 

In addition to questions on the issues be- 
fore Congress, a straw poll on the 1960 Presi- 
dential election was offered which included 
Senators Kennedy and Humphrey, Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, and Governor Rockefeller. 

Of the 1,000 who returned the question- 
naire, Vice President Nrxon led the field as 
the choice of 47.9 percent, Senator KENNEDY 
was favored by 21.9 percent, and Governor 
Rockefeller was close behind as the choice 
of 20.6 percent. Senator HuMpHREY appar- 
ently has not made much of a dent in the 
First District of Massachusetts as he polled 
only 1.7 percent of the total. 

An overwhelming 96.4 percent approved 
the country’s firm stand in the Berlin crisis, 
and next in line was the 87.1 percent figure 
in favor of the balanced budget. On the 
latter point, however, many commented that 
while they favored a balanced budget, they, 
did not want it at the expense of national 
security or assistance to friendly nations. 
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In answer to the question: “Considering 
world tensions, should we continue our mu- 
tual security military and economic aid to 
friendly nations?” 85.9 percent said “Yes,” 
while only 3.4 percent voted “No.” In this 
case many pointed out that while such aid 
should be continued, a thorough examina- 
tion should be conducted to prevent wasteful 
and unnecessary expenditures. 

Concerning labor legislation, 84.3 percent 
voted in favor of including the problems of 
secondary boycotts and blackmail picketing 
in any reform. However, of those who com- 
mented on this question, the consensus was 
that any legislation was better than none. 

The omnibus housing bill was treated more 
cautiously as 39 percent were against it and 
30.7 percent were in favor. Stating that they 
were not sure were 25.8 percent. 

A somewhat similar situation developed 
over the question of a fair trade bill. 
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Against such legislation were 46.9 percent 
while only 39.7 percent registered their ap- 
proval. Recording themselves as “not sure” 
were 10.4 percent. 

Federal aid to education hit some rough 
sledding as 68.7 percent considered education 
primarily a local and State problem while 
only 21.9 percent felt that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be more concerned. 

However, 50 percent stated that they would 
favor Federal aid in the construction of 
schools. Regarding Federal assistance in 
paying teachers’ salaries, 68.4 percent were 
against, and only 18.1 percent were in favor. 
The major comment on this question was: 
“If the government is going to pay teachers’ 
salaries, why not pay mine, too?” 

Despite varying opinions on the issues, al- 
most all stated how pleased they were to be 


given such an opportunity to express their 
views. 


Questionnaire on important issues of the day 





or, & Ne 


6. Do you favor a 


trademark, brand or trade name items at stipulated prices (to prevent underselling 


by discount houses, etc.)? - _ ._- 


With respect to education, should the Federal Government— 
7. Consider it primarily a local and State problem?._ 
8. Aid school construction? _.......................... 





. Do you favor a balanced Federal budget?_.........-... 
. Considering world tensions, should we continue our mutual security, military, and 
economic aid to friendly nations?___................- 
. Do you feel that labor reform legislation should cover the problems of secondary boy- 
cotts and blackmail picketing?.___...........-...--. 
. Do you approve of our country’s firm stand in the Berlin crisis?___..................- 
. Do you favor the omnibus housing bill, which provides $2,100,000,000 for urban re- 
newal and college housing loans, and up to $3,000,000,000 possible expenditures for 
public housing in the coming years?................. 
a 
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STRAW POLL ON THE 1960 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


Of the following, whom would you favor 
for President? 


bi Midi conn ncaswesh ecu 219 
ek aE earn nndndacnmosee 17 
Cn. enabincsimiommbebeiegan 479 
DT eee anamanmnneue 206 
Others: 

PU i ietacnenccecns a octenem il 

SIE US i a 28 
ee bicdtts aitttti wo nnn enna tmawinine 110 


(NoteE—The straw poll adds up to more 
than 1,000 because in the few instances when 
@ ballot was marked in 2 places with no 
indication of first preference, both votes 
were counted.) 





Utilizing Surplus Food in International 
Economic Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today I 
was privileged to participate in the con- 
ference on U.S. economy and interna- 
tional relations. 

In the light of the Soviet threat to our 
existence, particularly in the economic 
field, constructive efforts to review and 
strengthen our economic programs are 
most fitting in these challenging times. 

During the conference, sponsored by 
the International Economic Policy Asso- 
ciation, of which Dr, N. R. Danelian is 


president, such vital topics of discussion 
were covered as: 

“The U.S. Government’s Role in Inter- 
national Finance’; “Trade Barriers 
Abroad”; “The Economic Program of Ar- 
gentina”; “Using Farm Products in In- 
ternational Economic Programs”; “Gov- 
ernment Aid Programs”; “Problems of 
Private Investment Abroad, Including 
Private Investments in a Changing 
World, Counterpart Funds and Local 
Currencies—Their Use Through Private 
Channels, and What Can Be Done To 
Encourage Private Investments’; “Ob- 
jectives of Long-Range International 
Economic Relations.” 

At the meeting this morning, I had 
the opportunity to join in the discus- 
sions relating to using farm products 
in international programs. 

Among other things, I have suggested 
a cooperative effort between the admin- 
istration and Congress to develop a more 
clearly defined national food policy. 
The recommendation does not propose 
any new Government agency. Rather, 
it envisions conferences between the 
Secretary of Agriculture and a biparti- 
san group selected from the Senate and 
House Agriculture Committees. 

The purpose would be to: 

Attempt to define a long-range na- 
tional food policy; and 

Obtain maximum bipartisan partici- 
pation for a more effective program to 
utilize food in our international pro- 
grams in order to promote the cause of 
peate, to meet humanitarian needs, and 
for other purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of my remarks printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ApprREsS BY SENATOR WILEY 


I welcome the opportunity to join in the 
discussion of vital issues being considered 
by this conference on U.S. economy and 
international relations. 

Particularly, I am happy to have the op- 
portunity to discuss briefly the outlook for 
further using farm products in international 
economic programs. 

The challenge is complex. The opportuni- 
ties are manyfold. The successful creation 
of better programs for utilization of such 
resources offers rich rewards of economic, 
political, strategic, and humanitarian values. 


SURPLUSES: PRIMARILY A DOMESTIC PROBLEM 


We recognize, of course, that—realistically 
speaking—a major impulse behind our food 
distribution programs, at home and abroad, 
has been the pile up of surpluses—wheat, 
corn, cotton, dairy products, and other farm 
commodities. To find outlets for these 
stockpiles, special programs—many of them 
meritorious—have been designed. 

Despite these efforts, however, the Amer- 
ican people still have about $9 billion in- 
vested in surpluses. Historically, the Gov- 
ernment has recovered about 84 cents of each 
dollar spent for price supports. Neverthe- 
less, this still represents a sizeable outlay of 
funds. 

Frankly, I feel that finding a solution for 
our surplus problem is, primarily, a domestic 
challenge. 

What can be done? 

Overall, there must be an effective effort 
to establish a production-consumption bal- 
ance of farm commodities. 

Too, I believe that real contributions can 
be made toward a solution of our surplus 
problem by application of a three-step 
formula: 

(1) Increasing consumption; (2) getting 
better distribution; and (3) achieving greater 
utilization of basic components of farm 
products for commercial and other uses. 

The adoption of this formula, I believe, 
can increase domestic consumption; in addi- 
tion, it can also be useful in our programs 
for consumption of food abroad. 


FOOD FOR PEACE NOT A NEW IDEA 


The major objective of further utilizing 
food in our international economic policies, 
of course, is that of promoting peace. 

We recognize, however, that the utilization 
of food—either for humanitarian, political, 
or other purposes—is not a new idea. 

Over the years, nations of the world, from 
time to time, have shared their food resources 
with needy people, to supplement inade- 
quate diets, stave off starvation in times of 
crises, natural disasters, or emergencies, and 
for other purposes. 

We recall that in January of this year, 
President Eisenhower advanced a food-for- 
peace program. In May, a wheat conference 
of major wheat producing countries was held 
to attempt to deal with the surplus problem. 

Too, the distinguished Senators participat- 
ing in this discussion, Senator CarLson and 
Senator HumpnHrey, have given considerable 
thought to the challenges in this field, as 
evidenced here at this discussion. 

Efforts, also, have been carried on through 
the United Nations agencies, regional inter- 
national groups, through the export pro- 
grams of individual countries, activities of 
churches, civic, and other organizations. 

Under these programs, it is estimated that 
the total assistance to all nations amounted 
to over $16 billion, for example, during the 
4-year period from 1954 through 1957. 

NEED FOR IMPROVED FOOD POLICY 


However, in view of the fact that: We 
have & $9 billion surplus stockpile; yet at the 
same time, about one-half of the 2.7 billion 
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world population is estimated to be under- 
nourished, and almost one-third of the peo- 
ple of the world live on inadequate diets. 

The development of a more effective 
utilization of our food resources offers an 
opportunity not only to carry on a humani- 
tarian program—which, traditionally, has 
been an instinctive and creative effort by 
Americans, as well as other people—but also 
to, gain side benefits of political, economic, 
and strategic value. 

In view of these facts, the United States, 
I believe, can well reexamine its programs, 
policies, and planning with the objective of 
better utilizing our vast food resources—and 
perhaps our production plant—not only for 
the good of ourselves, but also for the good 
of the world. 


REVIEW OF EXISTING PROGRAM 


Under Public Law 480, and section 402 of 
the Mutual Security Act, we are aware that 
food is shipped abroad in a number of ways, 
including: 

(1) Sales—for foreign currencies; (2) 
grants—for emergency relief; (3) dona- 
tions—to needy persons abroad; (4) barter— 
for strategic materials. 

The objectives of Public Law 480 include 
efforts to: Promote economic stability in 
America agriculture; expand international 
trade in agricultural commodities; encour- 
age the economic development of friendly 
countries; promote the collective strength of 
the free world. 

Generally, the objectives of these and 
other similar programs have received wide 
support. 

PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN EXPANDING USE OF 
FARM PRODUCTS 


Now the question arises: How then can we 
establish an improved program for utiliza~ 
tion of our food in international policy? 

Superficially, it would appear to be a sim- 
ple task to move stockpiles of surplus foods 
in one country directly to the hungry peo- 
ple of a less resourceful country, foodwise. 

As we all appreciate, however, there are 
complex and difficult problems in distribut- 
ing such food through either domestic or 
international channels. 

In international economic programs, of 
course, it is vitally necessary to attempt to 
assure that: 

1. The intentions and motivations with 
which we provide such food are not twisted 
so as to be used against us, rather than for 
creating good will for us. 

2. The food gets to the people who really 
need it—either through sales or grants— 
rather than perhaps being sold through the 
black market or in other ways mishandled. 

3. The foods are readily utilizable by the 
recipient people—and adaptable to their 
diets. 

4. There is minimum interference with 
normal economic channels. 

We recall that the President’s food-for- 
peace program recommended, too, that: 

(5) The program be motivated by the hu- 
manitarian concept of sharing. 

(6) The program be an integral part of 
a larger effort to promote the economic de- 
velopment of underdeveloped countries. 

These guidelines, I believe, are sound. 
IMPROVING OUR FOOD DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM 

Despite the acute problems, there is a 

need for a better program to 
utilize our surplus foodstuffs—both at home 
and abroad; to turn these food resources 
into economic assets instead of liabilities; 
to feed hungry people; and to give support 
to our international economic policies. 
PROBLEMS AND OBJECTIVES 


In this, as in other international pro- 
grams, we face of course the task of getting 
support of mature public thinking. 

Today, the United States is a leader of 
the free world. 


With that leadership goes the responsibil- 
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ity of attempting to assure that nations less © * 
fortunate—less rich in land, resources and 
technical know-how for production—share, . a 


as much as possible, in the benefits of our 
modern civilization. 

This sharing must not be aimed solely at e 
developing their military ability to support 7 
the free world defense; but also in terms 
of bettering their standards of living, and 
offering new opportunities for their people. 

We cannot maintain leadership, without 
this responsible attitude. Nor can we—at 
this stage in history—cast off the role of 
leadership. To do so would seriously en- 
danger our own survival. 

However, if we fail to adequately fulfill 
our role, the free nations may well become 
disillusioned—become easier prey for Com- 
munist aggression. The uncommitted na- 
tions, too, might turn to communism to 
secure the food, technological know-how— 
and yes, the governmental structure of com- 
munism—that poses as the “fairy god- 
mother” of socialism—but in reality is more 
the “kill-or-maim” type of totalitarian - 
communism striving to control more land 
and people at any cost to achieve their ul- 
timate goal of world domination. 


NEEDED: BIPARTISAN CONFERENCE TO ESTABLISH 
LONG-RANGE NATIONAL FOOD POLICY “ o 


In view of these factors, the Congress and 
the administration, I believe, have an obli- e 
gation for cooperating to develop a clearer, 
more effective national food policy. 

To help meet what. is a very great need, ¥ 8 
as well as to take advantage of what is also 
a@ real opportunity, I believe that a series 
of bipartisan conferences should be under- 
taken. The conferences would include 
members of the Agriculture Committees of * 
the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate (from both parties) together with the ra 
Secretary of Agriculture. , 

Among other things, the purpose would 
be to more clearly define our national food 
policy. Answers, of course, would need to 
be provided to a number of questions, in- yr a 
cluding: To what degree can, and should, 
farm products be utilized in planning in- a 
ternational policies; presently, are we mak- 7 | 
ing the best use of surpluses; how can we . 
better utilize anticipated surpluses of the « ’ 
future; should it be national policy to carry 
on a food-for-peace program only, and as _ + 
long as there are surpluses on the American v 
market; or would it be advisable to enact 
@ long-range program with the idea of 
making wp any commitment deficits, if these 
exceed available surpluses, by planned pro- 
ductions for the food-for-peace program. i 

Would a food-for-peace program be 
deemed important enough—from a human- = 
itarian, as well as a political, economic, stra- 
tegic and other viewpoints to merit making Z = 
it, to a greater extent, part and parcel of 
our cold war policy. 

Until these and other objectives are clearly 
defined, our policy can, at best, be a tem- 
porary one—perhaps marked by less efficiency 
than could otherwise be obtained. To some, 
the food-for-peace program contains enough 
merits to put it on a long-range basis, even 
perhaps as a permanent program. 

I am aware that specific proposals—for 
example, along the lines of Senator Hum- 
PHREY’s bill for setting up Food for Peace 
Administration (S.1711) as a separate agency 
with a Food Administrator. 

Naturally, I fully appreciate the motives of 
such action as well as the merits of its 
objectives. 

However, the foundation should—if at all 
possible—be firmly established upon a broad 
base of congressional, executive, and public 
support. 

The of a bipartisan conference— 
aimed at getting broader support for a clearly 
defined program, I believé, would have the 
following advantages: Obviously, it would 
help to meet a very great need; it would bet- 
ter enable us to take advantage of a very 
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great opportunity; it would act as a protec- 
tion against the political bickering that often 
accompanies the development of policy: in 
such fields; it would provide broader support, 
more continuity—and less interruptions, and 
switches of policy or design with the change 
of political complexion in Washington. 

Upon conclusions of the Conference, rec- 
ommendations could then be submitted to 
the President and to the Congress for con- 
sideration. 

CONCLUSION 


As yet, no “cure-all” solution has been cre- 
ated for the problem of surpluses. 

At the same time, it is apparent: (1) That 
the problem of inadequate diets—at home 
and abroad—will be with us for the foresee- 
able future; (2) that the cold war with com- 
munism, too, exists for a long time. 

In view of these factors, it is most desir- 
able, I believe: (a) That we constitute our 
attempts to get production in line with con- 
sumption to provide a healthier domestic 
economy; (b) that we attempt to increase 
consumption at home and abroad through 
the three-step formula—increased consump- 
tion, better distribution, greater utilization 
for commercial and other purposes; (c) that 
we go forward speedily on the development of 
@ national food policy—to enable us to uti- 
lize our rich food-producing resources for 
maximum benefit—humanitarian, economic, 
political, and strategic—domestically and in- 
ternationally. 

In conclusion, I want to express my warm 
appreciation for the opportunity to partici- 
pate in this discussion. 

Thank you. 





Tribute to Dr. Michael DeBakey, of 
Houston, Tex., for Heart Surgery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a Houston surgeon, Dr. Michael De- 
Bakey, has been presented the American 
Medical Association’s Distinguished 
Service Award, the association’s highest 
honor, for his discoveries and advance- 
ments in cardiovascular surgery. He is 
the first Texan to be so honored. 

As a special recognition of Dr. De- 
Bakey, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp 
an article relating the story of his honor, 
as printed in the Houston Press for 
Tuesday, June 9, 1959, under the head- 
ing: “For Distinguished Service—Dr. 
DeBakey Wins AMA’s Highest Honor.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Houston Press, June 9, 1959] 
Dr. DeBAKEY Wrvs AMA’s HicHesr Honor 
FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICES 

Dr. Michael DeBakey, who has gained 
worldwide renown for his leading role in 
cardiovascular surgery’s most recent tech- 
niques, yesterday became the first Texan to 
receive the American Medical Association’s 
Distinguished Service Award. 

Dr. DeBakey, who heads the surgical staff 
of Jefferson Davis Hospital and the depart- 


ment of surgery at Baylor University College 
of Medicine, is the fourth southerner to 


receive the AMA's highest honor since 1938, 
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THREE NOMINEES 

The Houston surgeon was one of three top 
nominees considered for the honor. The 
others were Jonas Salk, who developed Salk 


vaccine for polio, and Dr. Shields Warren, © 


of Boston. 

President Eisenhower will be the principal 
speaker tonight at the AMA’s annual meet- 
ing in Atlantic City, at which the award 
will be presented to the Houstonian. 

Dr. DeBakey was honored for his out- 
standing contribution to medical science 
and humanity. 


EARLIER AWARD 


It was the second time in recent years 
that the heart specialist received an award 
for his accomplishments in cardiovascular 
surgery. : 

In 1947 he received the highest award for 
outstanding achievement from the Inter- 
national Society of Surgery—for a publica- 
tion that contributed much to surgical 
science. 

As a professor of surgery, at Tulane Uni- 
versity, after he was graduated from that 
school and completed residences at Charity 
Hospital in New Orleans and studies at the 
Universities of Strasbourg (France) and Hei- 
delberg (Germany), Dr. DeBakey began a 
brilliant career that took him to the top of 
his profession. 


INTERNATIONAL LECTURER 


His accomplishments have been of such 
worldwide significance that he has been in 
constant demand as a lecturer on heart 
surgery. Last year he was a featured speaker 
at the international cardiac meeting in Brus- 
sels. From there he went on a lecture tour 
that took him around the world, including 
Moscow. 

Ampng Dr. DeBakey’s contributions to 
heart surgery was the development of a 
pump that allowed the bloodstream to by- 
pass the heart while the heart was being held 
inactive for surgery. 

He and his staff have made the Texas Med- 
ical Center a world mecca for sufferers of 
heart ailments, handling surgical operations 
that lesser medical centers dared not at- 
tempt. 


. 


HEART SURGERY PIONEER 


Among their accomplishments have been 
preserving and grafting human heart arter- 
ies in heart patients to replace sections of 
wornout blood vessels, and an operation on 
blood vessels in the neck to prevent strokes. 
Also a cleaning operation to remove rust 
from the main arteries. 

Yesterday a team of Houston doctors 
showed the AMA a new plastic mesh for 
repairing hernias in the same manner that a 
boot is used to reinforce a punctured tire— 
@ new method that is better than metallic 
or other plastic meshes, 





Bishop Lane Speaker at Carnegie Hall 
Meeting 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the speech of the Most 
Reverend Raymond A. Lane, M.M., D.D., 
at a mass meeting held in Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, for the purpose of calling 
attention to the enslaved conditions be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, Bishop Lane, a 
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native of Lawrence, Mass., was held un- 
der house arrest by the Japanese and 
Communists while he was a Maryknoll 
bishop in Manchuria. He urged his 
listeners to strive to know more about 
the enemy and danger that confronts 
us, the deception of his techniques, and 
the need of urgency for action. 

Bishop Lane spoke in part as follows: 

Fellow believers in God, fellow sufferers 
from the tyranny of men, fellow defenders 
of freedom, you are familiar with the cry 
of the blind man, aware that Christ was 
passing by: “Lord, that I may see.” The 
question of how to see, how to realize and 
how to remember the tyranny that faces 
us, not only in Moscow, in Peiping, in Buda- 
pest, in Prague, in Baghdad, in Kabul, in 
Lhasa and in other places, including our 
own United States, is a complicated one. 

Perhaps the best way to begin the process 
of seeing what it is, and knowing what is to 
be done about it, is to look into our own 
soul and ask ourselves the question: “Why 
do I dislike this thing? Is it because of 
my loyalty to the belief in a supreme being, 
to the idea of human freedom, and to the 


love of my neighbor? Or am I self-centered - 


in my reactions to the menace that con- 
fronts us, and that destroys our good, easy 
way of life, and engenders in me, perhaps a 
resentment that could color my Judgment 
and spoil my effort?” 

Tt seems to me that much of the current 
opposition to the system that has enslaved 
s0 many and that threatens all of our values, 
springs from a fear of what we may lose, 
of what we may suffer, of what may incon- 
venience us, what may, perchance, topple 
down our golden calf of a higher standard 
of living. 

There is indeed a positive danger of sub- 
stituting nationalism in an exaggerated 
form for something, that is higher, namely: 
the fatherland of God and the brotherhood 
of man. Boris Pasternak has Dr. Zhivago 
discussing this very point, and showing that 
when it comes to the final accounting, we 
shall be judged not as people of such and 
such a nationality, but as individuals. It 
is an established fact that Russian nation- 
alism could be, and perhaps is, a stronger 
force among the Russian people as a whole 
than the Marxian ideology. I hope I shall 
not be misunderstood. I am condemning 
only that type of nationalism which is in- 
consistent with the kingdom of God. 

This is a time when every man must ask 
himself: “Why am I upset by this ever grow- 
ing monster of absolute power? Am I afraid 
of what it may mean to me; am I interested 
in the victims of this tyranny as though 
they were my next door neighbors?” 

Am I indifferent or disinterested in, or 
downright lacking in compassion for people, 
flesh and blood people, suffering at this very 
moment, though they may be alien to my 
way of life, my color, nationality, religious 
belief, or the lack of it? This is an im- 
portant question, and it should have an 
honest and sincere reply if I am to engage 
in combating this evil effectively. If the 
answer is not in the affirmative, then it is 
quite possible that I may be consciously or 
otherwise aiding the enemy by causing re- 
sentment which, in turn, is the cause of so 
many millions espousing a system that they 
do not believe in and even despise and fear. 
All of us, from personal experience, realize 
how much confusion of mind and disturb- 
ance of heart result from resentment often 


enough not fully realized, 


OFFERS SUGGESTION 


May I suggest that we concentrate pri- 
marily on the evils of the system that has 
caused so much suffering and which hun- 
dreds of you people here present tonight 
have experienced, rather than building up 
resentment against individuals, many of 
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whom may be the victims of environment 
and of other factors, such as fear, that have 
paralyzed their power of resistance. I know 
of many cases from personal experience, one 
of which has touched me deeply. One of the 
best priests whom I knew in Manchuria, a 
man who took charge of an important sec- 
tion of our mission for almost 4 years while 
I was a guest of the Japanese, had been 
consecrated a bishop in Shanghai, and was 
arrested as he descended from the train in 
Peiping. He was exposed for 414 years to 
physical torture and brainwashing, and has 
now joined the so-called national church, 
and in fact, is considered their leader. He 
has consecrated several bishops, but I feel 
in my heart that this man is physically and 
mentally incapable of realizing the actual 
situation. 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


Last winter I met on the east coast a 
Russian lady, a former parishioner of mine 


in Manchuria, who had suffered much be-- 


fore coming here. She said: “Please do not 
think of the Russian people as irreligious.” 
This reminds me of another experience I 
had with the Russians in Manchuria after 
I was released from concentration. On one 
occasion I was asked by a friend, a captain 
of the Soviet Army, to entertain a group of 
officers. At the end of the meal, as the 
group was leaving the dining room, one of 
them held up for a moment, reached inside 
his tunic, showed me a crucifix, and said: 
“We are of the same mind.” And on an- 
other occasion 6 months after the war, I 
went from Fushun to Mukden with five 
Chinese Sisters to reopen a mission in 
Dairen. There was chaos in and around the 
railroad station. The train, supposed to ar- 
rive at 6 p.m., arrived 7 hours later. During 
this period, time and again, groups of 
drunken Russian soldiers roamed the sta- 
tion, inside and out, shooting, robbing the 
passengers and causing great anxiety. Per- 
haps 10 or more times they approached our 
group as we stood on the platform in a 
temperature well below zero, and I confess 
that I was prepared for the worst. After 
two or three narrow escapes, two young 
Russian civilians approached us. The older 
one asked in perfect English: “Can I help 
you?” I explained the situation. They re- 
mained with us, and as each group ap- 
proached they talked them out of their evil 
designs. There is much more to the story, 
but no time to tell it. Suffice to say, the 
following day in Dairen when I asked them 
if they were so-called White Russians, they 
said: “No, we are Soviets.” y 

It may occur to you that I may seem to 
be excusing individuals for their acts of 
cruelty and oppression. Please do not mis- 
understand me. What I am trying to do is 
to induce a feeling of compassion for all the 
principals of this diabolical conspiracy, the 
leaders, the collaborators, and the victims. 
I think my approach is a religious one, but 
it does not obviate the need of vigilance, of 
opposition, and of punishment wherever 
guilt is legally established. 

Pinally, the question most likely will oc- 
cur to all of us here: “What can I do as an 
individual to combat a force which has re- 
peatedly expressed itself as determined to 
overthrow all that we hold sacred?” 


Let us all resolve, here and now, to ex- 


pose at every opportunity, the big lie of the 
so-called freedom of the democracy accord- 


ing to the Marxist blueprint. Let us do this 
in private conversation, by correspondence, 
by letters to newspapers and magazines, by 
radio, television, and by every possible means 
of cOmmunication. Let us drop the hypoc- 
risy, expose the deceit, oppose the cruelty, 
and terminate the soft and deadly policy of 


appeasement. 
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METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


May I suggest five methods of procedure. 
First let us strive to know more and more 
about the enemy and danger that confronts 
us, the deception of his techniques, and the 
need of urgency of action. (I have just 
read in the newspaper of my native town 
in New England, with a population of some 
75,000 people, that there exists there at this 
time 15 Communist cells. This evidence 
was presented just a few days ago by an 
agent who had joined the Communist Party 
in order to investigate the situation. So, my 
dear friends, the danger is imminent and 
the need of action is 6bvious.) In 1944 there 
were more party members (80,000), in this 
country than there were in Russia when the 
revolution occurred 45 years ago, and we 
know that, for every card-carrying Commu- 
nist, at least 10 others would join the hard- 
core members if anything like a revolution 
seemed imminent. 

The second suggestion is that we make 
our opposition positive, in this sense; that 
we should strive to improve constantly our- 
selves, the communities in which we live, 
and the Nation as a whole. A negative stand 
is hopeless and usually barren of results. 
My third suggestion is that we concentrate 
more and more on the youth of our coun- 
try, the hope for the future. The fourth 
suggestion is that we accept our responsibil- 
ity at this very moment, not tomorrow, or the 
following day, or at some future date. It is 
already too late, and the need of immediate 
action is therefore crucial. 

And, finally, my fifth suggestion is that we 
increase and deepen our faith. Communists 
have a misplaced faith, and many a former 
ardent communist is now a most fervent 
opponent of communism. 





Safer Automobiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. -ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
delighted to read the editorial entitled 
“Public Can Spur Making of Safer 
Autos,” which appeared in the Daily 
Journal of Tupelo, Miss., recently. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I ask that this editoria] be included in 
the REcorp. 

The editorial referred to follows: 
Pusiic CaN Spur MAKING or SaFrer AUTOS 

Automobiles, which last year injured 1 
person for each 10 families in America, will 
be made safer in the future if the public 
supports congressional hearings set for next 
month by an Alabama Congressman, KEn- 
NETH ROBERTS. 

This is not to say that Representative 
ROBERTS will win his battle seeking to force 
the Nation’s richest industry to submit to 
Government regulation regarding- installa- 
tion of safety features. For there is little 
chance that the Roberts bill requiring cer- 
tain safety features on all automobiles pur- 
chased by the Federal Government will be 
approved this year. 

But merely turning a spotlight on the 
automotive industry’s failure to emphasize 
safety to the extent demanded by the pres- 
ence of 68 million fast-moving cars on the 
Nation's highways will go far toward obtain- 
ing safer construction features. 
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And faced with the possibility of safety 
regulation in some other form even if the 
Roberts bill does not win approval, auto 
makers are certain to begin giving increased 
attention to safety—perhaps eventually as 
much as they give to style. ; 

It was Congressman Roserts who pushed 
through a law requiring manufacturers to 
put escape handles inside their refrigera- 
tors so that children trapped in them could 
get out. 

And he has a point in arguing that if 
Congress can insist on safety features in 
electric refrigerators, in airplanes, and even 
in food, it can insist on safety features in 
automobiles—at least in the tens of thou- 
sands of cars bought by the Federal Gov- 
ernment each year. 

It is significant that American medical 
leaders showed concern over the lack of 
safety considerations in auto construction 
even before Congress. took note of this 
problem. 

And it is on such organizations as the 
American Medical Association that Repre- 
sentative Rosperts is depending for support 
in his uphill fight to get auto manufactur- 
ers to put all known practical safety de- 
vices on their cars. 

Four years ago the American Medical As- 
sociation Journal carried an article stating: 

“Auto accidents may occur as the result of 
speed, inadequate highways, poor driver 
judgment, or mechanical failure. But none 
of these actually causes the passenger in- 
jury. 

“Injury, itself, occurs primarily as a result 
of faulty interior design of the automobile. 
And ‘faulty’ is actually a gross understate- 
ment as there is almost .no feature of the 
interior design of a car that provides for 
safety. 

“The elimination of mechanically hazard- 
ous features of interior auto design would 
prevent approximately 75 percent of the 37,- 
000 highway fatalities that occur each year,” 
the Medical Association article pointed out. 


And the American College of Surgeons, 
whose members have the unhappy task of 
patching up and trying to save the lives of 
the 5 million persons injured in autos each 
year, followed up this article with a resolu- 
tion calling upon auto makers to “stress oc- 
cupant safety asa basic factor of design.” 

It is quite true that people don’t drive 
as well as they know how and that highways 
have not yet been made as safe as is possible. 

And both these facts play a role in the 
high automotive accident toll. 

But progress is being made in both these 
fields, with almost $40 billion being spent 
on new multilane interstate highways and 
such programs as high school driver educa- 
tion seeking to improve the human factor 
in auto safety. And similar progress is 
needed in safer auto construction. 

For wrecks will, without doubt, continue 
in spite of anything that can be done, but 
they can be made less deadly and less crip- 
pling by improving auto design, particu- 
larly on the interior. 

Congressman Roserts, therefore, deserves 
both public interest and public support for 
what he is trying to do. 

And though Congress may not pass the bill 
he proposes requiring on all Government- 
purchased autos such features as padded 
dash boards, “deep dish” steering wheels, 
safety belt attachments built into the frame, 
and rollover bars to prevent collapse of the 
top in event of a wreck, we can be sure that 
if the public becomes genuinely aroused by 
the congressional hearings next month, the 
automotive industry will step up its efforts 
to provide the needed safety features even 
though Congress never takes official action 
on the problem. 
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“Dangerous, Misleading Impression” 
Given by Book, Robertson Asserts © 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include an article with 
reference to “The Ugly American” writ- 
ten by Assistant Secretary of State Wal- 
ter S. Robertson, which was published in 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch last Sun- 
day. 

“The Ugly American” has attracted 
wide interest in the United States and 


for weeks has been listed as one of the” 


five best selling works of fiction. There 
is no question about the fact that Amer- 
icans have made mistakes abroad but I 
do not believe that these mistakes are 
typical of American behavior. “The 
Ugly American” has aroused so much 
discussion that the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch asked my fellow townsman and 
warm personal friend Walter Robertson 
to comment upon it. His article has 
impressed me so favorably that I think 
every Member of the Congress should 
have the benefit of his views: 

“DANGEROUS, MISLEADING IMPRESSION” GIVEN 

BY Book, ROBERTSON ASSERTS 


(By Walter S. Robertson) 


“The Ugly American” has attracted wide- 
spread attention that reflects the interest 
and concern of the people about our repre- 
sentatives abroad. It is precisely because of 
this interest and concern that I am glad“to 
discuss the book which I think has given a 
dangerously misleading impressien of how 
our problems canbe solved as well as many 
completely erroneous impressions of what 
the problems are. 

While the authors insist that materials in 
the book was based upon factual situations, 
they also describe the work as both fiction 
and fact. It is difficult to deal with it on 
this basis, for if it were all fiction one could 
say either is or is not a good story and could 
comment upon its literary merit. If it were 
offered as all fact it would be easy indeed 
to comment because the book is filled with 
distortions, plain errors and misleading con- 
clusions. 

This book does make some points that 
need to be made. For instance, it warns 
against the serious Communist threat to 
southeast Asia. In this respect the book 
performs a public service. On balance, how- 
ever, I think the book basically performs a 
disservice, because it pretends that the Com- 
munist threat can be met and succesfully 
overcome simply by introducing gimmicks 
at the grassroots level. 

PREPOSTEROUS ASSERTION 


It is preposterous to assert that introduc- 
tion of the right kind of chiekens, water 
pumps powered by jacked-up bicycles, longer 
handles for brooms and other similarly sim- 
ple and useful ideas can adequately cope 
with the Communists’ many-faceted attack 
upon the economies, the political fabric and 
the social institutions of the southeast 
Asian countries. 

The book closes with dangerously delu- 
sive conclusions, The ideas of the ugly 
American Homer Atkins, are presented as 
words of wisdom. He says: “You don’t need 
dams and roads. Have you ever heard of a 
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food shortage being solved by someone build- 
ing roads.” 


The answer to that question is, of course, 
“Yes.” The building of roads has a great deal 
to do with solving food shortages. Food 
gets from farm to market on roads, and 
where there are no roads the food doesn’t 
get there in adequate quantity. 

But what is more important, food short- 
age is not a major problem in southeast 
Asia. In fact, food is exported from most of 
these agricultural countries as a principal 
earner of foreign exchange. 


ECONOMIC IMBALANCE 


Dams provide electric power as well as ir- 
rigation and fiood control. Power runs fac- 
tories. Factories produce goods which are 
in very short’supply, but which are needed 
in southeast Asia, and which must be pur- 
chased now with scarce foreign exchange. 
Without adequate electric power, there is an 
imbalance of agriculture in the economy. 
This is in a measure responsible for the rela- 
tively low standard of living in many places 
which, in turn, offers exceptional oppor- 
tunities to the Communists. Dams and 
roads are indeed necessary to southeast Asian 
countries’ efforts to develop and give their 
peoples a better life. 

Now, undoubtedly the American assistance 
programs in southeast Asia have imperfec- 
tions. But an encouraging high proportien 
of them have been very effective. There have 
been some persons recruited to carry on these 
programs and to represent our Government 
on the official level who may not have met all 
the exacting tests one might like to apply 
as a standard of what is the very best, but 
these have been the exceptions. The large 
majority are actually a competent and dedj- 
cated group. They have accomplished a very 
great deal, 

It is grossly unfair to give the tmpression, 
as the book under discussion does, that most 
of these people are frivolous and ineffective— 
and it is ridiculous to suggest that it would 
be far better to dispense with them and send 
instead persons skilled in palmistry for use 
on “superstitious, irresponsible Asian lead- 
ers.” [Quotation marks mine.] This lat- 
ter idea is insulting to our highly cultured 
friends in the Far East. It is also simply un- 
true, as well as a denial of faith in America, 
to suggest as this book does, that practically 
everything that we have done is bad and 
practically everything the Russians do is 
good, 

MUTUAL SECURITY 

The book does not deal at all with the 
question of mutual security, and I empha- 
size both words, “mutual” and “security.” It 
does not indicate that what is often mis- 
called our “foreign aid” program supports 
Far Eastern armies totaling one and three- 
fourths million men, all Asians, who stand 
ready to defend their own new-found free- 
dom and, by doing so, to defend ours, too. 

One of our greatest needs is understand- 
ing at home of why these programs and peo- 
ple are necessary. The book does not make 
this clear. We need understanding of how 
difficult the job is. The book oversimplifies 
this. We need voter support for the kind 
of mutual security program that tackles the 
whole job. of opposing the Communist ad- 
vance in all its aspects in the Far East. The 
book tends to destroy this concept. 

There need be no defeatism about the sit- 
uation in Asia. The book tends to foster 
such an attitude by implying that our Gov- 
ernment has failed while the Russians have 
found the answer. 

In an effort to demonstrate that the Rus- 
sians have learned how to deal with the lo- 


a@ Russian Ambassador did. 
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The book also says the Russians have 
solved the language problem better than we 
have. There is no evidence that this is true. 

The language proficiencies of American 
representatives are grossly misrepresented in 
the book. On almost the first page, an 
American Ambassador is wishing someone on 
his staff could read the local newspaper. 
There is not a single American embassy in 
southeast Asia without language experts on 
the staff. 

The language abilities of our personnel are 
growing constantly with every passing 
month through intensive programs that 
have been in operation for several years. 
They shouid be larger and would be larger 
if there had been congressional approval of 
fund requests to build them up. 


WISHFUL THINKING 


The limited type of program which the 
book advocates would leave southeast Asia 
largely undefended against the Communists’ 
attacks. I fear the book fosters wishful 
thinking and may result in reduced support 
for our programs which are based upon 
plans developed mutually with the free 
Asians to meet the Communist challenge. 

These are plans that follow many Asian 
suggestions, plans that put Asians in the 
forefront of action in their own develop- 
ment and in their own defense, and plans 
that call from us the best skills, including— 
but by no means limited to—those con- 
cerning how to raise more food. Most of 
all, the plans call upon us to be willing toe 
stay with this problem until it is solved, 
which will not be soon. The problem is not 
simple.. The enemy is persistent and alert. 

The interest and concern of Americans 
about their representatives abroad is most 
desirable. But this must be honestly met 
with undistorted accounts of how things are. 
I am sure the American people will sup- 
port the kind of programs needed if they 
are enabled to understand the problem and 
what it means to their security and the 
future happiness of their children. 

Fiction may be an effective way of get- 
ting this across. Maybe some day someone 
will write a book that does it; a book, per- 
haps, about “The Determined Americans.” 





Personal Relations Between Oregon 
Senators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Fr 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
dated June 20, 1959, from my colleague 
(Mr. Nevusercer), to the editor of the 
Bend (Oreg.) Bulletin, which letter was 
published in the June 22, 1959, issue of 
that newspaper. I am sure the letter 
will be of interest to the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

To the Eprror: 

I appreciate your favorable comments 
about me in the editorial in the Bend Bul- 
letin of May 29. 

Let me assure you definitely that I have 
no intention whatsoever of 
trapped in a. name- contest with 
Senator Morsg. I could not possibly match 
his invectiye. Furthermore, such a spec- 
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tacle could only bring disrepute to our 
State in general. 

It is my opinion that Senator Morse has 
now denounced and abused so many dif- 
ferent people in unbridled terms, that the 
general public is quite able to appraise ac- 
curately his latest onslaught against me..- 

After having suffered the kind of serious 
illness I have undergone, I think one gains 
@ perspective on political feuding which re- 
duces it to proper proportions—and those 
proportions are very small and unimportant 
indeed. 

Furthermore, I was greatly pleased with 
your editorial giving your own roster of 
favorite places in Oregon, I imagine Oregon 
is the kind of place where each of its 1,700,- 
000 residents could compile a different list 
and still be well within the realm of plaus- 
ibility. 

With warm regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L, NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senator. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., June 20, 1959. 





Statement on Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 24, 1959, Mr. A. G. Heinsohn, Jr., 
a prominent textile industrialist who has 
a textile plant in my district at Spindale, 
N.C., made a statement before the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Foreign. Operations in regard to our for- 
eign aid program. 

Mr. Heinsohn’s statement outlines the 
serious effect that our foreign aid spend- 
ing is having on domestic industry. I 
believe my colleagues in the House will 
be interested in reading Mr. Heinsohn’s 
remarks, and I request that his state- 
ment be inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

STATEMENT oF Mr. A. G. HEINSOHN, JR., 
MEMBER, AND REPRESENTING THE CITI- 
ZENS FOREIGN AID COMMITTEE, BEFORE THE 
House APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 
1959 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, my name is A. G. Heinsohn, Jr. I 

am president of two small cotton mills, the 

Spindale Mills of Spindale, N.C., and the 

Cherokee Textile Mills of Sevierville, Tenn. 

The title of my presentation is: “Foreign Aid 

Finances Competition With U.S. Industry.” 
In promoting the welfare of other coun- 

tries through the foreign aid program the 

United States has been creating competition 

for the products of US. industry both 

abroad and at home, impoverishing Ameri- 
ean business and taking jobs from the Amer- 
ican workman. 

The textile industry is an example. In 
the 10 years from April 3, 1948, to June 30, 
1958, the United States has paid for $141,- 
019,000 of textile machinery to be installed 
in other foreign countries. This is in addi- 
- tion to sums lent through the Export-Im- 
port Bank for the export of textile ma- 
chinery, or lent through the foreign aid pro- 
gram, or made available for the purchase of 
textile machinery through nonallocated 
grants. 


The consequence of this generosity has 
been to build up textile industries abroad 
with new machines and the latest processes 
and equipment, that are able, with the 
cheaper labor available abroad, to cut deeply 
into the U.S. textile market both abroad and 
at home. The New York Times for Monday, 
May 25, 1959, carries a feature story with 
pictures, of the latest entrant into the US. 
textile market—the Taiwan textile industry. 
The report confirmed that mills on this 
island were preparing to fill orders from the 
United States for 3 million yards of printed 
cotton flannel valued at about $500,000. 
This was termed by Taiwan textile people 
as a modest beginning. The growth of the 
Taiwan textile industry is considered worthy 
of comment in Taiwan, the article states, be- 
cause of the fact that before World War II 
the island imported large quantities of 
fabrics from Japan. Hence our gifts for the 
erection of a textile industry in the island 
are not a case of helping to rebuild a shat- 
tered economy but to create a new textile 
industry in competition with US. textile 
products. 

In addition to fomenting the textile in- 
dusiries of 36 different foreign countries, the 
administrators of the foreign aid program 
have favored the build-up of foreign com- 
petition by increased purchases of foreign 
made textiles under its various procurement 
programs. In 1955, the Government, 
through the aid program, purchased $16,- 
046,000 of foreign made textiles, represent- 
ing 62 percent of total textile purchases un- 
der the aid program. By 1957, the total was 
$89,112,000, or 93 percent of the total, and 
in 1958, $57,563,000 or 85 percent of the 
total. 

The consequences of this policy upon the 
vitality of the domestic textile industry are 
obvious, though they cannot be traced in 
detail. We may note that the textile in- 
dustry of this country has not shared in 
the prosperity since the war. The Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce recently reported the following 
pertinent facts: 

(a) Industrial production in the United 
States has gone up 45 percent from the 
1947-49 base level, but textile production 
has declined 2 percent. Within the indus- 
try, the branches showing the greatest de- 
clines are: cotton goods, 2.9 percent; rayon 
and acetate fabrics, 26.3 percent; woolen 
and worsted goods, 44.2 percent. 

(b) The amount of textile machinery in 
place has shown even more striking de- 
clines.* The number of cotton system spin- 
ning spindles declined by 11 percent be- 
tween 1947 and 1957. The number of cot- 
ton-system broad-woven looms declined 15.8 
percent. Woolen spinning spindles declined 
52.8 percent, and woolen and worsted looms, 
49.1 percent. 

(c) Total employment? in the textile mills 
of the United States dropped by 325,000, or 
24 percent, in the 10-year period. 

(ad) Between 1946 and 1957, a total of 717 

mill liquidations were reported in the press, 
displacing a total of 196,875 workers. 
, (e) While consumer prices in 1957 had 
risen 20.2 percent from the 1947-49 base, and 
wholesale prices 17.6 percent, the price of 
apparel—the product which represents the 
end-use of textiles—rose only 6.9 percent, 
and the market price for textile fabrics ac- 
tually declined. The average annual price 
of cotton cloth dropped 31 percent. 

(f) While profits as a percent of sales, 
for the manufacturing industry generally, 
dropped from 6.7 percent to 4.8 percent in 
the decade 1947-57, the corresponding profit 
rate for the textile industry dropped from 
82 percent to 1.9 percent. 

(g) Between 1946 and 1957, exports of 
cotton cloth declined 29 percent while im- 
ports went up 175 percent. While the 
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United States still exports some four times 


‘the amount imported, producers of cotton 


¢ 


cloth have been faced with declining ex- 
port markets. The same situation applies 
to woolen and man-made fibers. From 1947 
to 1957, exports of man-made fibers declined 
27 percent, while theperiod witnessed a 
fifteenfold increase in imports. In the case 
of woolen goods, imports increased 639 per- 
cent between 1946 and 1957 while exports 
dropped by 97 percent. The substantial loss 
of export markets and the rapid increase of 
imports, coupled with growing interfiber 
competition, has meant that in a period of 
about 10 years the domestic woolen and 
worsted industry has been virtually cut in 
half in terms of production, employment, 
and machinery in place. 

Part of these results are of course at- 
tributable to changes in the domestic econ- 
omy. There has been a decline in the per- 
centage of disposable income that indi- 
viduals have spent on .apparel and textile 
products—though this has been offset to 
some extent by the increase in population. 
An even more significant decline has occur- 
red in.,industrial consumption of textile 
products, resulting from competition of 
plastics, paper, and similar products. 

A major cause of the decline of the tex- 
tile industry, however, is Government poli- 
cies. Among these are the two-price sys- 
tem by which foreign countries, under our 
aid program and the agricultural price sup- 
port system, are able to acquire American 
cotton at some 18 percent less than the 
domestic textile mill. Since the cost of raw 
material accounts for some 40 percent to 
50 percent of the cost of producing cotton 
fibers, American mills are at. a competitive 
disadvantage apart from other cost differ- 
entials. 

Financial encouragement to other nations 
to expand textile prdouction, under the 
foreign aid program, have had a major 
adverse effect on the domestic textile in- 
dustry, as indicated by the figures given 
earlier. 

Zhe depression in the textile industry, 
if it has not been caused entirely by the 
policies of the Government, has been seri- 
ously aggravated by these policies. There 
has been nothing in the international poli- 
cies of the Government to relieve the textile 
industry, but everything to depress it. 

What has occurred to the textile industry, 
either by the action or by the neglect of the 
Government, is happening to a score of 
other industries. I append a table drawn 
from official ICA statistics, showing the pur- 
chases of commodities abroad by the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration and 
the percentage which these purchases rep- 
resent of total purchases of such commodi- 
ties. From the table it will be seen that 
the Government, far from taking note of 
the plight of the textile industry, has been 
aggravating that plight by increasing the 
share of purchases of textiles abroad. The 
same trend is observable in a wide list of 
other commodities. Fours years ago, the 
Government bought 78 percent of its chemi- 
cal requirements for the aid program at 
home; last year it bought only 44 percent. 
In 1955, 97 percent of freight car purchases 
were bought from American manufacturers; 
in 1958, only 11 percent. For all commodi- 
ties, the aid administration went to Ameri- 
can suppliers for 79 percent in 1955; 4 years 
later it was giving nearly half the business 
to foreign suppliers. 

Among the industries most seriously af- 
fected by this policy besides textiles, are 
iron and steel mill products, pulp and paper 
products, fertilizer, eement and other non- 
metallic minerals, nonferrous. metals and 
products, copper, lumber, and lumber man- 
ufacturers, machinery and equipment, 
motor vehicles, engines and parts, ~and 


freight cars. 
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Foreign Arp FINANCING OF ForREIGN COMPETITION 


U.S. purchases of foreign wares, 1955-58—Amount of foreign procurements with percent of 
total procurements 


{Amounts in thousands of dollars] 








Fiscal year 1955 











Fiseal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 





Fiscal year 1956 





Commodity 

Total {Percent} Total |Percent; Total {Percent} Total | Percent 
OTe: aii a oe Sek. 2003 > OF 1 Sd $33, 393 53 | $41,689 69 
Fabricated basic textiles._...........- 16, 046 $34, 928 76 89, 112 93 57, 563 85 
Chemical and related products...-.-- 7,110 293 48 42, 394 58 35, 593 56 
Iron and steel mill products. -........- 25, 786 45, 569 64 58, 405 72 67, 161 68 
Pulp and paper products___..-.-..--- 2, 573 10, 973 7 16, 916 82 12, 133 76 
Cement and other nonmetallic min- 

(I 6 i ioc ein di Actas in cnt aaa cTdeibaciaal 9, 908 22, 804 96 22, 123 96 15, 973 96 
Nonferrous metals and products-_....-. 12, 126 10, 816 7 13, 534 85 21, 020 84 
CONOR S. siik a ce cncalenete mein dbiawde 3, 674 3, 378 67 2, 692 75 9, 193 81 
Lumber and lumber manufactures. ._- 5, 302 7, 328 58 9, 306 57 10, 108 62 
Machinery and equipment-----.--...-- 29, 468 51, 168 34 70, 712 42 68, 993 43 
Motor vehicles, engines and parts- -.- 2, 402 15, 415 34 13, 847 34 16, 045 35 
WRG OIE 2 a Dc ditnwdenadaccunecn 325 5, 003 38 2, 965 80 1,777 89 
DE LSCRTIEROONE 2... i cacao dcccctsancas> 11, 002 31, 937 58 41, 447 62 37, 762 63 
Fea WOE ind cco edacncndhoudden 210, 181 336, 340 32 527, 655 43 488, 749 48 
Textile machinery !.................- 1, 162 3, 911 59 8, 498 83 8, 644 st 








1 Included in preceding. 


Tax Legislation . 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks I wish 
to insert into the Recorp an article by 
the distinguished columnist Drew Pear- 
son, from the Washington Post, and an 
article by C, P. Trussell in the New York 
Times. These articles deal with the 
problem of tax legislation passed by the 
Senate and the House yesterday besides 
considering the problem of the confer- 
ence committee between the House and 
Senate. 

There have been other comments on 
conference committees by members of 
this House which suggest that both 
Houses of Congress should seriously 
study what the conference committee 
does to our legislative system. One of 
the most common charges is that these 
groups do not always reflect the view of 
their particular body. For an interest- 
ing comment on this question note, page 
8743, June 3, CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD by 
Dan FLoop. 

Where the conference report does not 
reflect the will of the body, but only those 
of the conferees, it is incumbent on 
Members of Congress to object to that 
report: 

{From the Washington Post, June 30, 1959] 
Group OVERRIDES SENATE’S ACTION 
(By Drew Pearson) 

The Senate of the United States met un- 
til 1 a.m. last week voting on taxes sched- 
ule to expire at midnight tonight (June 
30). The debate was preceded by a secret 
huddle between Senator Joun Carrot, of 
Colorado, and Senator LyNpon JonNson, of 
Texas, at which the Democratic leader em- 
phatically agreed that the liberal Demo- 
crats should bring up for a vote certain 
tightening of tax loopholes and tax provi- 
sions favoring big business. 

During the subsequent voting, three of 
these were voted down as follows: 


1. Senator Paut DovaGtas, Illinois, lost a 
move to cut the oil depletion allowance. 

2. Senator Joe CLarkK, Pennsylvania, failed 
to plug the loophole permitting big tax- 
payers to deduct yachts, private airplanes, 
world series boxes, and other entertainment. 

3. Senator Wit1aAM ProxmreE, Wisconsin, 
failed in his proposal to put those who re- 
ceive dividends on the same withholding 
basis as wage earners whose taxes are with- 
held from payrolls. 

However, one important proposal by Sen- 
ator EUGENE McCartrny, Minnesota, won, It 
was to abolish the 4 percent tax deduction 
given those who make their money from 
stock market dividends as against those who 
earn it from salaries or Government bonds. 
This so-called George Humphrey amendment 
proposed by the recent Secretary of the 
Treasury in order to stimulate the stock 
market, was abolished. 

But 1 day later, the Joint Committee of 
the House and Senate, with a stroke of the 
pen, wiped out the Senate vote. It rein- 
stated tax favoritism for stock market in- 
vestors—despite the fact that this favoritism 
costs the Treasury $335 million annually. 


BIG BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


On the joint committee were: Byrrp, of 
Virginia, biggest applegrower in the world; 
Kerr, of Oklahoma, one of the biggest oil- 
men in the United States; Frrar, of Dela- 
ware, who sometimes votes with the Du 
Ponts—all Democrats; plus BENnnettT, of 
Utah, former president of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, and Burtier, of Maryland, 
elected with Texas oil money, Republicans, 

On the House side were Democrats MILLs 
of Arkansas, K1nc of California, and ForaNnD 
of Rhode Island, always jealous of the right 
of the House of Representatives to initiate 
tax legislation; with Simpson of Pennsyl- 
vania and Mason of Illinois, archconserva- 
tive Republicans. Only man on the joint 
committee who battles for small taxpayers 
is Senator Russei. Lone, of Louisiana. 


REVEALING DEBATE 


Here is a cross section of the Senate de- 
bate before Senators voted to abolish the 
4 percent tax preference for stock market 
investors, 

Senator Dovctas, of IMlinois: “The then 
Secretary of the Treasury George Humphrey 
was sponsor of the amendment. In his 
testimony before the Banking and Currency 
Committee, of which I am a member, he 
represented this as being an aid to persons 
of low incomes, because he said those with 
low incomes were the primary owners of 
American industry.” 
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Senator McCartHy had just shown that 
low-income taxpayers got almost no benefit 
from the 4 percent stock dividend deduction. 
He agreed with DouGias that Humphrey was 
about 99.44 percent wrong. 

Senator LauscHeE, of Ohio: “Is not preferen- 
tial treatment given to those who derive 
their incomes from stock holdings over those 
who derive their income from Government 
bonds?” 

Senator Dovctas: “The Eisenhower admin- 
istration, having given this tax favor to the 
owner of stocks, helped send up the prices 
of stocks. It helped stimulate the move- 
ment of capital investment into stocks. 
But now they say that is one reason they 
must increase the interest rate.on bonds. 
In other words, having gotten us into 
the fix through the improper benefits to 
owners of stocks, they now want to use 
that fact as a leverage to increase the in- 
terest rate on bonds.” 

The Senate then voted to repeal the 
Humphrey amendment. One day later, the 
joint committee knocked the Senate’s vote 
into a cocked hat. 


[From the New York Times, June 30, 1959] 


CONGRESS PassES Tax COMPROMISE To BEAT 
DEADLINE—PRESIDENT ExPectep To SIGN 
Bit ON CORPORATE INCOME AND EXCISE 
Levies Topay 


(By C. P. Trussell) 


WASHINGTON, June 29.—Congress approved 
and sent to the White House tonight final 
legislation to prevent $3,138 million of cor- 
porate income and excise tax revenues from 
expiring tomorrow at midnight. 

President Eisenhower was expected to sign 
the measure tomorrow and thus avert the 
loss of $3 billion in annual revenues. 

The House of Representatives approved the 
conference adjustment of Senate and House 
differences promptly and by a yoice vote 
But the compromise ran into a major battle 
in the Senate. 

The Senate vote was 57 to 35. After 6 
hours of floor debate in which it was alleged 
that the House had imposed a “gag’’ upon 
itself against amendments and had tried to 
impose the same restrictions on the Senate, 
32 Republicans and 25 Democrats released 
the compromise for what was viewed as a 
certain Presidential signature. All of the 
“no” votes were cast by Democrats, 


LONG LEADS OPPOSITION 


This vote was not expected to close the 
issues that brought the Senate and House 
into sharp disagreement. Senate debate 
broke away from the usual amenities ob- 
served by the two Houses. The House was 
accused by Senator Russe. B. Lone, Demo- 
crat, of Louisiana, of making a deal to freeze 
the Senate. 

While the $3 billion of taxes were con- 
tinued, it was indicated that the fight had 
not ended. Other attempts to work the 
eliminated or modified Senate amendments 
were expected to follow when other ger- 
mane legislation reached the floor. 

The current levies were imposed on a 
“temporary” basis to help meet the cost 
of the Korean war. They have been ex- 
tended six times, with corporate taxes stay- 
ing at 52 percent, instead of sliding back to 
47 percent. Excise taxes affected include 
those on whisky, beer, wines, cigarettes and 
their parts. 

Senator Lonc gained support as he 
charged that the Senate conferees, headed 
by Harry F. Brrp, Democrat of Virginia and 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
had yielded too soon and too softly to de- 
mands by House conferees that Senate 
amendments be discarded or watered down. 

Before the Senate accepted the measure, 
Senator Lynpon B. JoHNsON of Texas, the 
majority leader, served notice that he would 
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hold the Senate into around-the-clock ses- 
sions, if necessary. 

When the Senate-House conferees met 
last Friday they eliminated three of five 
amendments that the Senate had added 
during a session lasting from 9:30 am., 
Thursday until 1 a.m. Friday. They com- 
promised on two. . 

One of those eliminated was an amend- 
ment designed to repeal the 4 percent tax 
credit on dividend income of more than 
$50. This would have brought an estimated 
$335 million into the Treasury from stock 
and bond holders. 

The conferees also accepted Senate 
amendments to increase by some $142 mil- 
lion annually the funds that the Govern- 
ment provided the States for public assist- 
ance to the needy, aged, blind, disabled, and 
dependent children. The conferees decided 
that this question could be handled in sep- 
arate legislation later in the session. 

Senate attempts to terminate the 10 per- 
cent tax on passenger travel as of August 
1 were modified into an agreement to re- 
duce the levy to 5 percent as of June 30, 
1960, bringing in about $125 million a year 
without effect on the heavily unbalanced 
1960 budget. Meanwhile, Congress could 
change its mind. 





Appropriations for National Aeronautics 
and Space Agency for 1960 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on thé State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R, 7978) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Fu.ton]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman; the 
problem we face here today is to de- 
termine what is an adequate budget for 
this Space Agency. I am sure every 
Member of the House is interested in 
having an adequate program and a full 
and well-balanced space and scientific 
research and development program. I 
am sure there is no one on this floor 
and no one within the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Agency who can tell 
within $10 million how much that pro- 
gram is going to require. We Members 
of Congress can have a legitimate dif- 
ference of opinion on this particular ap- 
propriation bill and on this particular 
cut. 
I feel the members of the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee have decid- 
ed the amount according to their own 
best lights what they think is most im- 
portant. We, on the House Committee 
on Science and Astronautics, of which I 
am a member, should accept that state- 
ment of current position of the Appro- 

} Subcommittee under the lead- 
ership of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Tuomas], the gentleman from Virginia 
TMr. Gary], and the gentleman from 
Iowa {Mr. JENSEN], whose judgment I 
value highly. — 
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I would like to ask the subcommittee 
chairman, my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Texas {Mr. THomas], as well 
as the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JEN- 
sen], the ranking Republican, what the 
future position of the committee will be. 

It is a serious question of how this 
proposed cut of approximately $45 mil- 
lion affects necessary research and de- 
velopment programs of the NASA agency 
for space and aeronautics. If there are 
necessary programs that are held back 
substantially or our authorizing com- 
mittee feels should be expedited and 
should be emphasized, will the subcom- 
mittee cooperate, and be open to our 
coming back in the future to point out 
further recommendations and require- 
ments? I am sure the answer will be 
“Yes,” but I would like to ask you wheth- 
er you will be open to further considera- 
tion of recommendations from us on the 
Science and Astronautics Committee 
from time to time. 

Mr. THOMAS. The answer is “Ab- 
solutely yes.” I want to commend the 
gentleman for his statement. The gen- 
tleman has expressed my own thoughts 
even better than I could in what he has 
just said. Of course, there is no disposi- 
tion on the part of anybody on the floor 
of this House to hold back this Agency 
in any way. But we realize, as the gen- 
tleman has stated, in talking about fixed 
costs, there is no such thing as fixed 
costs here except the item of salaries. 
There is no such thing as fixed costs in 
research and development. 

Mr. FULTON. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I must 
add at this point that I agree 100 per- 
cent with what the chairman of my 
committee has just said. 





Population and Pollution Increase 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the Rocky Mountain News in its 
fifth of articles on water pollution, pub- 
lished June 25, 1959, describes the un- 
successful efforts of the city of Denver 
to keep up with the treatment of sewage 
from a rapidly increasing population. 

An outstanding disposal plant there 
cannot provide secondary treatment as 
required by the State of Colorado. Fur- 
thermore, even the primary treatment 
has to be abandoned during heavy storms 
or at peak use periods. At these times 
Denver dumps raw sewage into the South 
Platte River, which damages my con- 
stituents and others downstream. 

I call my colleagues’ attention to the 
kind of economy the voter gets from a 
modern disposal plant. Sewage solids 
are converted into fertilizer for the city’s 
parks, and gases produced in the treat- 
ment process are used to heat the facility 
and operate the digesters used to treat 
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the sewage. But plants must be con- 
structed, and the Federal Government 
should help more generously in partner- 
ship with metropolitan areas. 
[From the Rocky Mountain News; June 25, 
1959] 
DENVER’S NEED FOR SECONDARY PLANT GROWS 
(By Bill Miller) 


“Before the construction of the disposal 
plant (1937), the sewage of Denver was dis- 
charged through several outlets conveniently 
located along the (Platte) river channel 
through the city.” 

(From a Black & Veatch (engineering) 
report submitted to Denver in 1946.) 

“The effluent produced by the North Side 
(main Denver) plant will not meet the re- 
quirements of the Colorado State Department 
of Publie Health. To meet these require- 
ments addition of secondary treatment works 
is necessary although the plant capacity 
would remain at 85 million gallons per day. 

“The cost of these additional treatment 
units is estimated to be $8.5 million.” 


ESTIMATE SHORE 


(From a Black & Veatch report submitted 
to Denver in 1957.) 

“The population of Denver in 1935 is esti- 
mated at 300,000. By 1950, the expected 
population will be 350,000.” 

(From a Black & Veatch report submitted 
to the city in 1946.) 

“Denver's population, 1950—415,786.” 

(From the U.S. census published in 1950.) 

“Denver's population in March 1959 is esti- 
mated at 531,750, an increase of 27.9 per- 
cent over 1950.” 

(From the Denver Chamber of Commerce 
in March 1959.) 

These reports and these figures tell the 
story of sewer problems in Denver * * * 
from no treatment as late as 1937 for 300,000 
Denverites to a good primary treatment but 
no secondary treatment for 531,750. 

On December 11, 1937, Denver's main plant 
went into operation. 

It was designed for complete treatment of 
sewage from a population of 317,000 or a 
flow of 54 million gallons per day. 

That was not quite 22 years ago. 

OTHER THOUSANDS 


Now, in addition to its own population of 
531,750, Denver is serving other thousands 
who live outside the city. 

And all population forecasts call for tre- 
mendous increases in Denver and surround- 
ing areas during the decades to come. 

Cc. P. Gunson, quiet-speaking, pipe-smok- 
ing Denver Sewage Plant superintendent, 
came to Denver when the plant was built. 
He is still the superintendent. 

He watched as the giant bar screens first 
took the brunt of the sewage water pouring 
into the plant from Denver sewsr 22 years 
ago. He became concerned as the secondary 
treatment filters eroded and failed. 

Through the years he watched the popu- 
lation grow and the sewage flow increase. 

Two expansions were carried out, one in 
1948 to increase the plant capacity to 84 
million gallons per day and a second in 1956 
when two new digestors (where solids are 
treated and eventually turned into ferti- 
lizer) were added. ; 

Gunson and his immediate superior, Rob- 
ert Peterson, Denver sanitary engineer, look 
back over the years—at the present plant 


operation and at the future—with mixed 
emotions. 


They are convinced the Denver plant and ° 


its operation is among the finest in the 
country—for primary treatment. . 


; NEARING CAPACITY . 
Nonetheless, they know, perhaps better 
than any two men in Denver, that.Denver 
sewage should receive secondary treatment 
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and that the primary plant also is reaching 
capacity. 

The plant’s rated capacity is 84 million 
gallons per day but its peak maximum is 
114 gallons per day. 

In 1958 the plan’t daily average for 365 
day was 58.5 million gallons. 

Using these figures, one can be pessimistic 
or optimistic. 

Looking at the capacity and the average 
per day over a year’s period, there would 
seem to be no problems. 

But, during heavy storms which bring on 
peak loads or at peak period times in the 
morning, it doesn’t look as good. 

That’s simply because when a plant’s ca- 
pacity—-be it Denver’s or one belonging to 
any other city—is reached there is only one 
answer. 

That is to bypass the plant and dump the 
raw sewage in the river. In Denver's case, 
the Platte. 

Or in the case of a breakdown. This year, 
during a storm, an 8-inch main broke. Sand 
and gravel rushed into the treatment plant. 

ONLY ONE ANSWER 


Again there was only one answer. Bypass 
the plant, dump the sewage in the river or 
ruin expensive equipment, 

Sewer peak hours come in the mornings. 

But they also come, in this modern tele- 
vision age, at such unexpected times as im- 
mediately following a national champion- 
ship fight or some other program with a vast 
viewing audience. . 

Basically, handling sewage is a simple 
process. It’s collected through pipes and 
drained to the sewage plant. 

There giant bar screens, with openings of 
about one inch, prevent large sticks, rags, 
and similar debris from entering the plant. 
This refuse is collected and burned. 

The sewage flows through grit chambers at 
&@ reduced speed and smaller rocks and solids 
drop to the bottom where they are scraped 
out and hauled away. 

The process slows even more when the 
sewage is gathered in large basins where it 
is stopped for 30 minutes. In this aeration 
process, the solids break up even more, 
oxygen is added by slow mixing and chem- 
icals, if any, are added. 

The next move is to the clarifiers, or 
settling tanks where the sewage remains for 
21% hours. Here the settleable solids slowly 
sink to the bottom and are scraped to a cen- 
tral collection sump while floating matter is 
skimmed off the top. 

Denver heavily chlorinates its final effluent 
before it is dumped in the Platte. 

The solids are pumped to a digester where 
they are heated to permit rapid decomposi- 
tion into gases and liquids. The residual 
sludge, after prolonged treatment, acquires a 
black color and an inoffensive tarry odor. 
It is taken to beds where it is dried and then 
is used as a soil conditioner or fertilizer. 


OTHER SALVAGE 


This is not the only salvage operation. 

The Denver plant produces nearly 1.7 mil- 
lion cubic feet of gas, which is about 65 per- 
cent methane and 35 percent carbon dioxide, 
a very volatile fuel. 

The plant itself uses an average of 300,- 
000 cubic feet of this gas per day to heat the 
facility and to operate its digestors. 

In addition, it sells approximately 400,000 
cubic feet of the gas per day to the American 
Smelter and Refining Co. Sales for the year 
netted the city $12,099. 

“Denver’s plant is the only one in the 
country that disposes of all its fertilizer and 
sells all its gas,” Gunson said. “The gas 
we sell pays for a good percentage of our 
electricity bills.” 

Whenever the question of sewage comes 
up, someone invariably refers to Milwaukee 
and its sale across the country of a com- 
mercial fertilizer, 
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LOSING VENTURE 


This seems like a sensible, profitable 
answer to the problem. But Gunson points 
out: 

“Very few people realize that Milwaukee 
does this because it loses less money this 
way than.by utilizing other methods of dis- 
posing of its sewage,” he said. 

“These big cities have a tremendous chore 
of disposing of their sludge. While Mil- 
waukee markets commercial fertilizer it loses 
about $300,000 a year on the total operation. 
That’s not sour grapes, on my part. It’s a 
cheaper method than any other the city 
could find.” 

Denver does not sell its sludge-fertilizer. 
Its total production of more than 5,000 yards 
in 1958 was absorbed by the Denver parks. 

All in all, Denver’s plant operation with 
49 employees, costs the city about $450,000 
per year. This includes a fully-staffed lab- 
oratory where tests are constantly made and 
experiments carried on. 

Annual per capita operating costs for 
Denver, serving an estimated 550,000 people 
in 1956, were $0.62 in 1956. 

Smaller plants, one for example serving 
26,000, have an average cost ranging from 
a low of $0.92 to as much as $1.68. 

While the city’s main plant is located at 
E. 51st Avenue and Marion Street, Denver 
has a second or East Side Treatment Plant. 
It is located on Sand Creek north of Staple- 
ton Field and serves part of Lowry Field and 
a@ small area north of the field. 


NOT SATISFYING 


It provides primary treatment and treats 
about 1.5 million gallons of sewage per day. 
It is not satisfactory and the city eventually 
plans to abandon it when other arrange- 
ments can be made. 

While the city may quarrel with the State 
about its requirements and it might dis- 
agree with its standards. Denver recognizes 
one basic fact. 

The city knows it must develop a long 
range plan to take care of the sewage needs. 

It is working toward this goal now—a goal 
that includes secondary treatment—and it 
has strived for this in years past. 





Why You Should Own a Gun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that an article appearing in the April 
12, 1959, issue of the Miami News will 
prove of interest to my colleagues and 
it is with pleasure that I am having it 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The article was written by Edith K. 
Roosevelt on “Why You Should Own a 
Gun” and I feel that Miss Roosevelt has 
expressed the feeling of many public 
Officials and citizens. The article 
follows: 

[From the Miami News, April 12, 1959] 
THE CONSERVATIVE ViewPoINT—WHY You 

; SHOULD Own A GUN 

(By Edith K, Roosevelt) 

You can no longer rely on law enforce- 
ment authorities to protect you from an 
increasing wave of theft and violence. You 
should own a gun, keep it on hand, and 
learn to use it wisely and safely. 

This opinion was voiced by the National 
Rifle Association, a group which since 1871 
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has been the watchdog over the right of 
American citizens to own for sport 
and defense and to be trained in their safe 
and efficient use. 

The FBI estimates that during 1957 one 
major crime was committed for each 61 per- 
sons. Our overburdened police officials need 
the help of each individual citizen if they 
are to cope with what FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover terms our “appalling” increase in 
crime. 

Many law enforcement authorities claim 
that the number of persons victimized by 
criminals could be almost halved were every 
law-abiding American trained in the use of 
guns, 

But although the second article of our 
Bill of Rights say that “the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed” yet each year there is an increase 
in the number of laws that would abridge 
this constitutional right. 

In 31 of our 48 States there are some posi- 
tive restrictions on the free ownership of 
firearms, particularly pistols. In New York 
State, with the highest crime rate of any 
State, there is, significantly perhaps, the 
most restrictive gun law. It requires a li- 
cense to carry a pistol or a revolver concealed 
on the person or even to possess such a fire- 
arm in one’s home. 

Some firearms regulations are obviously 
necessary. Among such are laws to prohibit 
persons convicted of a crime of violence and 
mental incompetents from owning guns. 
Other sound legislation in effect in some 
States provides for the safe use of guns by 
juveniles. Some States make the sale of 
firearms subject to parental consent and their 
use in public subject to adequate supervi- 
sion. 

However, other gun laws, particularly those 
dealing with gun registration, subject the 
ownership of guns to the whim of a public 
Official. 

There are four principal groups backing 
firearms registration: 

Law enforcement and civic groups: These 
well-intentioned persons believe that it per- 
mits the police to trace firearms used in 
crimes. The facts are otherwise. Firearms 
registration does not disarm criminals, since 
as in the case of automobiles, most weapons 
used by criminals are stolen. 

Mothers’ groups: They believe that fire- 
arms cause accidents and warp the minds 
of the young. Yet, in every single State 
where there are widespread programs of fire- 
arms familiarization, primarily for hunting 
but also for target sports, the number of 
firearms accidents have dropped. 

Subversives: One of the tenets of the Com- 
munist philosophy is a disarmed citizenry, 
the first objective of dictatorship every- 
where. 

Already the thinking of these groups has 
adversely affected our national security. 

In this country, it is important that every 
citizen keep his arms all the time, not only 
as his right but as his responsibility. In the 
last analysis, each individual American must 
stand ready to defend himself and his family 
against the criminal or the foreign foe. 





Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
. Tuesday, June 30, 1959 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 


Congressman STewart L. UpALL has 
written in a recent issue of the Reporter 
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magazine a realistic and yet basically 
optimistic analysis of the Federal aid for 
education situation. This article en- 
lightened me, and I am sure could in- 
form many Members of the Congress 
about what many of us feel is the No. 1 
issue today. For this reason I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article, entitled 
“Our Education Budget Also Needs Bal- 
ancing,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our EDUCATION BupGET ALSO NEEDS BALANCING 

(By Representative Srewarr L. UDALL) 


Over the years, few issues have consumed 
more committee time in Congress than that 
of Federal aid to education. The problem 
has been studied so exhaustively that last 
year one of my colleagues remarked wearily, 
“If we could convert our man-hours of com- 
mittee work into scaffold-hours with bricks, 
the classroom shortage would be practically 
licked.” Unable to make up his mind on the 
big question. Congress thus far has settled 
for patchwork programs, and has dabbled 
about as an educational repairman (in the 
1958 National Defense Education Act), as a 
payer of lieu taxes (in the “defense impact” 
programs), and as a provider of school 
lunches. 

Despite the fact that the platforms of both 
major political parties have endorsed the 
principle, general schoo]-aid bills have never 
mustered the necessary congressional ma- 
jorities. The boxscore shows that from 1943 
to 1957, six such bills failed to be enacted. 

It was the late Senator Robert A. Taft who 
dominated consideration of the first bills. 
Taft’s shifting policy on school aid was 
surely one of the most fascinating stories of 
his legislative career. The Ohio Senator al- 
most singlehandedly defeated the 1943 school 
bill, terming it “the most revolutionary legis- 
lation ever to come before the Congress.” 
But when the plight of our schools became 
more acute in the postwar period, his think- 
ing changed radically and he became one of 
the leading proponents of Federal aid. Taft 
saw a national interest in the performance 
of our schools and once said that the Fed- 
eral Government should not stand by and let 
a poor State do the best it could “if its best 
is not good enough.” 

In 1948, as majority leader, Taft pushed 
his aid-on-the-basis-of-need bill through 
the Senate, and then teamed up with Demo- 
cratic Senators to pass it again the follow- 
ing year. On neither occasion, however, did 
the House Education Committee vote the 
issue on its merits. Fears and emotions 
dominated deliberations, and the members 
became so deeply embroiled in a running 
fight over aid to parochial schools that the 
Senate bills were never cleared for floor ac- 
tion. Taft and his colleagues had deftly 
skirted the parochial-aid issue, but the House 
committee met it head-on, and the conten- 
tion finally became so heated throughout the 
Nation that it reached the boiling point in 
an exchange between Cardinal Spellman and 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

This conflict left such deep scars that near- 
ly 5 years elapsed before the House commit- 
tee again considered general aid plans. In 
the interim, Senator Lister Huu’s oil-for- 
education rider to the Tidelands bill kept 
the idea alive; and after the Senate rejected 
it, Congress marked time by authorizing the 
nationwide discussions that culminated in 
the White House Conference on Education 
in November 1955. 

The next forward movement came in 1956, 
when a reconstituted House committee sent 
the Kelley school construction bill to the 
House floor. But once again partisan quib- 
bling and a new controversy—over ADAM 
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CLAYTON PowWELL’s amendment forbidding 
Federal aid to segregated systems—combined 
to hand the opponents the extra votes 
they needed to kill the bill. 

A year later, with the same forces at work, 
the House by the narrowest of margins again 
defeated Federal aid, and the special pro- 
grams included in the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act were passed last year only because 
of the postsputnik panic over scientific and 
technical education. 

It is ironical that while Congress has con- 
sistently refused to give aid outright, since 
1943 various bootleg school-aid bills have 
been enacted: the $14-billion-plus GI bill of 
rights scholarship-tuition plan whooped 
through as a veterans’ rehabilitation meas- 
ure; and both the “defense impact” assist- 
ance and defense education bills passed dis- 
guised in the braid and brass of defense, 


TWO BILLS, THREE FACTIONS 


The bills now pending in Washington rep- 
resent new approaches to Federal aid. The 
first plan, the 4-year, $4.4-billion Murray- 
Metcalf bill (awaiting action by the Rules 
Committee for debate on the floor) provides 
outright support on a nonmatching basis for 
the public schools. This bill provides $25 
per student for classroom construction and/ 
or teachers’ salaries, with State and local 
schoolmen determining needs and priorities. 

The other plan, put forward by the Eisen- 
hower administration, is a matching-grant 
proposal to help needy school districts amor- 
tize their construction bonds. It would in- 
volve.Federal outlays of $2.1 billion during 
the next 25 years. 

These bills are widely divergent in scope 
and intent, and any compromise was fore- 
closed earlier this month when Secretary 
Arthur S. Flemming of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, flatly an- 
nounced that no bill except the one spon- 
sored by the administration would be 
signed by the President Aside from the 
special problem of overriding a veto, any 
compromise is further complicated by the 
fact that there are no less than three dis- 
tinct views on education within Congress. 

The first main division takes in the hard- 


core conservatives of both parties. These 
Members are opposed in principle to Federal 
aid to education, and the roll of this group 
would surely comprise the i140 House Mem- 
bers and 26 Senators who voted against ini- 
tial action on the Defense Education Act. 
Generally speaking, these men believe our 
schools are “second to none,” tend to belittle 
talk of a national school crisis, and are 


satisfied that the States will do an adequate 
job of financing schools. It is an article of 
faith with them that national bankruptcy 
poses a far greater danger to our security 
than educational shortcomings, and they 
also make liberal use of the Federal control 
argument. 

The opponents of more general school aid 
have always argued that even partial Fed- 
eral financing would necessarily subvert 
local control of schools. Many conservatives 
sincerely entertain such fears, but one tends 
to question the good faith of those oppo- 
nents who are for local decision in Washing- 
ton debates but in their home States favor 
the vesting of absolute school powers in a 
Governor of some other State official. Never- 
theless, this argument has been taken into 
account by provisions in the Murray-Metcalf 
bill, which would insulate local school 
boards from Federal contacts: the chief State 
school Officer would be the sole agent for 
each State—and his reports to Federal of- 
ficials would be little more than what Taft 
used to call “an audit proposition.” 

The second big group of Congressmen are 
the philosophical heirs of Senator Taft and 
the supporters of the current Eisenhower 
proposal. They have a sober view of our ed- 
ucational deficits, and in the main are dis- 
satisfied with the current performiance of 
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the States. Their remedy is short-term, 
self-starting Federal programs that pinpoint 
glaring school weaknesses and spur action 
through grants that the States must match. 
Believing as they do that a Federal carrot 
will induce State action, they express con- 
cern that too much Federal support might 
stifle State-local initiative. 

The third group, whose members probably 
constitute a solid majority in the Senate 
and a near majority in the House, includes 
those who will vote for the Murray-Metcalf 
bill. Most of these Congressmen share the 
view expressed in a recent Rockefeller report 
that “All of the problems of the schools lead 
us back sooner or later to one basic prob- 
lem—financing.” They have turned to Fed- 
eral support as a last resort largely out of a 
conviction that the States, unaided, lack 
either the capacity or the will to break the 
tax barrier of educational finance, 


A QUESTION OF MONEY 


I would say that the two groups that fa- 
vor Federal school aid have the same gen- 
eral concept of national goals. For the most 
part they would agree with Secretary Flem- 
ming that a 100 percent increase in teachers’ 
salaries within the next 5 to 10 years is es- 
sential; and they have no quarrel with the 
recent Killian report recommendation that 
school outlays be doubled “as a minimal 
rather than an extravagant goal.” But these 
men part company in a discussion of the 
means of reaching their common goals: the 
advocate of limited aid still casts a hopeful 
eye on the States, while his counterpart is 
almost convinced there will be no break- 
through without Federal support. 

As the supporter of the Murray-Metcalf 
bill sees it, there are built-in ceilings that 
restrict the efforts of most states. It is, he 
holds, the inherent weaknesses in state and 
local taxing systems—not indifference—that 
have paralyzed state action, and he doubts 
that tax reform will occur in those states 
where many hard-pressed communities are 
under-represented in “rotten borough” leg- 
islatures, 

Furthermore, local school moneys are 
largely derived from the least equitable of 
all taxes—the property tax. A good wealth- 
measuring device a hundred years ago, this 
tax no longer reflects economic realities. The 
modern problem is dramatized by the cir- 
cumstance that the gross income of General 
Motors in its nation-widé operations in 1955, 
for example, exceeded the entire locally 
assessed property-tax base of at least seven 
states. Indeed, most of the monetary trou- 
bles of public schools today can be traced to 
the fact that revenue has been tied to the 
property tax. It has always seemed to me 
that tax equalization is the strongest argu- 
ment for Federal assistance: studies clearly 
show that new school outlays would cost the 
average home-owning taxpayer three or four 
times as much if financed at the local level 
rather than through the Federal income tax. 
One of the mysteries of the Federal-aid fight 
is the neglect of this forceful argument by 
its proponents. 

No congressman believes that money alone 
provides a panacea for education. A massive 
fiscal transfusion will improve our schools 
only if it is accompanied by reforms in cur- 
ricula, use of teacher personnel, and exploi- 
tation of student talent. But additional 
funds, as well as creative reform must be 
forthcoming, if we are to. implement the 
best parts of the Conant, Rockefeller, and 
Killian reports. 

What, then, are the prospects for school 
legislation in the 86th Congress? To be can- 
did, they are not promising. Under the di- 
vided powers of our government a highly 
controversial bill cannot be enacted unless 
large areas of common ground are staked out, 
while at present the Democrats believe that 
the administration proposal is both unwork- 
able and inadequate and the Republicans 
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feel that the Murray-Metcalf bill gives too 
much aid—under the wrong conditions, 


Another complicating factor is that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s concern over the plight of 
our schools, never more than halfhearted, 
is visibly waning. This is the first year since 
1954 that he has not sent a special message 
to the Hill recommending new education 
legislation, and his commitment to his bud- 
get would seem to make a veto of the 
Murray-Metcalf bill a foregone conclusion. 

There will be no concerted action until 
we have national leadership which is deeply 
concerned with the need to balance our 
educational budget and which is willing to 
tell the people the facts of our school crisis. 
Such leadership would surely jolt the Ameri- 
can people out of the superiority complex 
that has caused them to misjudge the im- 
portance and quality of their schools, 


READING THE OMENS 


Looking ahead, then, it is easy to predict 
that. aid to education will be one of the 
prime issues in the 1960 campaign, and that 
it will take its accustomed place on the 
calendars of unfinished business of the next 
Congress. 

But some of us in Congress are convinced 
that the long-run outlook is bright. We 
believe that a rising rate of urgency will be 
felt in our deliberations as the ferment over 
schools spreads. Fifty years ago the States 
woke up to the fact that they had a crucial 
stake in good schools. They responded by 
setting up workable systems of State aid. 
Today we have a profound national interest 
in maintaining first-rate schools. As this 
national interest asserts itself—and Congress 
ultimately acts—one might guess that not 
many years hence men will be at a loss to 
imagine what all the fuss over Federal sup- 
port for education was about. 





Businessman Praises Ed Sullivan for His 
Inspirational TV Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker— 

I have always considered myself as a play- 
er on a religious team alongside of my 
Christian neighbors for the glory of God and 
the dedication of the brotherhood of man. 


This is but one sentence from a sincere 
and moving letter sent to Ed Sullivan, 
star of television, by one of my neighbors, 
Mr. Benjamin Russem, of Andover, Mass. 

Mr. Russem, who is a businessman in 
Lawrence, Mass., believes that if more 
people and nations lived up to the teach- 
ings of the Old and the New Testaments, 
there would be peace and harmony 
throughout the world. 

He and his wife drew deep inspiration 
from the reading of I Corinthians 13, by 
Miss Luise Rainer, on Ed Sullivan’s 
Easter Sunday program. 

In the belief that all of us will bene- 


fit from the thoughts expressed in Mr.. 


Russem’s letter of appreciation, I include 
it in the ConcrEssIONAL REoorD. 


ANDOVER, Mass., May 1959. 
Mr. Ep SuLLivan, 
Columbia System 
New York City, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. SULLIVAN: My wife and I habitu- 
ally watch your television program every 
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Sunday night and we have great admiration 
for the talent that you choose and the in- 
spirational subject matter presented. 

Easter Sunday night, March 29, Miss Luise 
Rainer recited I Corinthians 13. Because I 
am of the Jewish faith, I identify Paul’s 
message in the New Testament as the same 
ingredients which are spread over various 
parts of the Old Testament (the Mosaic law). 
However, Paul’s presentation in capsule form, 
pertaining to charity, love, kindness, gentil- 
ity, social justice, is more effective and is 
sufficiently potent to reach the heart, mind, 
and soul of man. 

I am enclosing for you a copy of Henry 
Drummond’s “The Greatest Thing in the 
World,” which you might have read. To me, 
it elicits and amplifies meaningfully the in- 
structive message of Paul so as to stimulate 
in the mind of man the great truths of 
the message. The wording of the message is 
so beautiful that we might often be carried 
away with its phraseology, losing the essence 
of the message. I can only compare it to the 
charm of a beautiful lady, who carries us 
away with her loveliness so that we might 
even overlook the beauty of her soul and the 
ideals of her good life. So to me, Henry 
Drummond’s interpretation leads us to a 
most effective analysis of the deep meaning- 
fulness of Paul’s words. 

I first came across this booklet about 25 
years ago. I was so inspired by it that I have 
used its philosophy when confronted with 
controversies in social, business, and religious 
life. I have often found myself taking the 
shorter end of a bargain or having to give 
just a little bit more beyond the conven- 
tional obligations—but this extra giving has 
never failed in helping me to come out on the 
winning side eventually. 

When I first discovered this book, I took 
pleasure in distributing over 2,000 copies. 
After that, I have never been without them, 
and have continued to pass them out 
wherever I thought they would do most good, 
This I have taken to heart—hoping to com- 
pensate in a small way for the blessing of 
God's revelation that has come to me through 
the vision and efforts of the late Henry 
Drummond. 

I will be 70 on my next birthday and I can 
say that the grace of God and man has never 
deserted me and I have enjoyed a full, happy 
life. As the walls of Jericho have fallen be- 
fore Joshua, so the barriers of religion, race, 
and nationality have been neutralized before 
me by this book and I have found myself 
a free man spiritually. It appears to me 
that I have developed the practice of seeing 
some godliness in every person near me and 
thus I am able to find the true meaningful- 
ness of God to better satisfy my inquisitive 
spirit. c 

I don’t know of any other instrumentality 
that can bring man nearer to the realization 
of Isaiah’s prophecy “Nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” No, I don’t know of any 
other means which might bring peace of 
mind to the soul of man everywhere, on a 
national, international and individual basis 
than the hidden meaning behind the words 
of Paul’s I Corinthians 13, as explained by 
Henry Drummond. To me, it also infers a 
most profitable psychiatric healing to the 
7 of anyone who dedicatively reaches out 

or it. 


In alluding to the above, I don’t intend to 
imply that the great masses of people are 
too dumb to understand it. But I do be- 
lieve that in order to apply this message to 
our daily lives effectively, it calls for more 
than a casual acquaintance with its phrase-~ 
ology and therefore Jews, as well as Chris- 
tians, have a great responsibility to clarify 
the philosophy implied in Jesus’ name to 
the New Testament and also to make crystal 
clear the message of the Old Testament and 
the messages of later years by such great 
rabbis as Hillel, who admonished us all to 
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“love peace and pursue ft. Love all crea- 
tures and then bring them closer to Torah.” 

“Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit,” saith the Lord. Tome, the prophetic 
statement just quoted from the Old Testa- 
ment falls directly in line with Paul's I 
Corinthians 13, and with what you hope to 
accomplish by bringing it to the attention 
of your vast audience. 

I therefore thank you, not only for my 
wife and myself, but also on behalf of the 
many thousands who have listened atten- 
tively to Miss Rainer’s recitation on Easter 
Sunday, and I do hope that we will hear it 
again on your entertaining and inspirational 
television programs. 

By way of introducing myself to you, Mr. 
Sullivan, the tenure of my life has not been 
spent in total on religious subjects, as you 
might have suspected from my letter. By 
vocation, I am neither priest, minister, nor 
rabbi, but an everyday businessman who has 
been running a retail women’s ready-to-wear 
business in the city of Lawrence for nearly 
50 years. I was born in Russia and came to 
this country in 1906, a stranger to the Eng- 
lish language. I was one of six children. 
My parents and family remained scattered 
in Russia and Poland—all of them and their 
families being destroyed during the Hitler 
upheaval. 

America has been very good to me and I 
have used its ideals as a dedication and as 
@ means to acquire a share in the practice 
of its philosophy. All my active years, I have 
remained loyal in principle and attenda:ce 
to my Jewish religion and faith, interpreting 
it in a modern conservative philosophy. 

In the pursuance of my Jewish religion, its 
national and international aspects, I have 
always considered myself as playing on a 
religious team alongside of my Christian 
neighbors for the glory of God and the dedi- 
cation of the brotherhood of man. —_ 

Prayerfully wishing you continued good 
health and success and with a deep sense of 
appreciation to your sponsors, 

Most sincerely, 
BENJAMIN RUSSEM. 





Story of a Million Jobs Exported From 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
current U.S. News & World Report car- 
ries an expert analysis entitled, “Story 
of a Million Jobs Exported From United 
States.” This careful study is so per- 
tinent to the resolution I introduced ear- 
lier, and which is to be considered soon 
by the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, that I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Srory or A MILLIon Joss ExporTen From 
UnNIrep STATES 

In the years since World War II, American 
business has invested more than $27 billion 
in factories, oil wells, mines, and other en- 
terprises in foreign lands, 

These American billions are estimated to 
have created more than 1 million jobs over- 
seas. They are part of a flow of dollars 
abroad that has turned a dollar shortage 
throughout the world into an abundance 
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of dollars that is causing concern in the 
United States. 

More than 3,000 American companies have 
operations outside the United States. Busi- 
ness done by these branches or subsidiaries 
in countries abroad last year amounted to 
about $30 billion—almost twice as much as 
the value of goods exported commercially 
by U.S. companies in the same period. 

What accounts for the growing interest 
of American business in establishing or ex- 
panding operations in countries outside the 
United States? 

To get a broad view of what is happening, 
US. News & World Report surveyed an im- 
portant segment of U.S. industry. This sur- 
vey disclosed the many reasons that moti- 
vate American companies in decisions to 
establish or expand foreign operations. 

Lower wages are one factor. Markets that 
often are expanding more rapidly abroad 
than in the United States are an attraction. 
Desire to overcome tariff and quota barriers 
and to get inside the new Common Market 
in Europe has its effect in convincing com- 
panies to move overseas. 

The following examples illustrate the 
trena in business today. 


TYPEWRITERS 


It soon will be possible to choose among 
@ number of typewriters made overseas but 
bearing the names of American manufac- 
turers. Each will be priced considerably 
lower than American-made machines bear- 
ing the same names. 

Royal McBee Corp., of Port Chester, N.Y., 
now has three manufacturing plants in Hol- 
land, is building a fourth. Total employ- 
ment in the 4 factories will be 1,600. An- 
other plant, in Italy, makes accounting 
equpiment. 

Royal plans to import a lightweight, port- 
able typewriter from Holland to compete in 
this country with rising sales of portables 
made by Italian, Swiss, German, and Japan- 
ese firms. 

The Royal McBee import will cost about 
$75, as compared with the selling price of 
@145 for its American-made counterpart, 
which is slightly larger. 

From Britain will come a similar portable 
made by Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc., with 
home offices in Syracuse, N.Y. This com- 
pany recently purchased the firm of Brit- 
ish Typewriters, Ltd., in order to compete 
with foreign portables sold in this country. 
Its labor costs in the British plant are esti- 
mated at about 70 cents an hour. 

Remington Rand International is another 
American firm that is expanding its exten- 
sive foreign operations, in which it has in- 
vested nearly $36 million. It has 23,000 
workers in 29 oversea plants around the 
globe. Latest venture of this firm is an 
agreement with a Japanese company to make 
business machines for the Far Eastern mar- 
ket. 

Remington. portable typewriters made in 
Holland are flowing into the United States 
at the rate of a few hundred a month, Some 
standard typewriters produced in Scotland 
also are imported. 

Another American firm that makes type- 
writers abroad, the Underwood Corp., re- 
ports that its plant in Britain is “bursting 
its seams and expansion of our facilities 
there is under consideration.” The output 
of this factory is sold in the European mar- 
ket. 


Underwood earlier this year opened a new 
factory in Italy that turns out adding ma- 
chines and may produce a standard type- 


writer for the U.S. market. It also bought 
a factory in Germany that makes addressing 
machines. 

All four typewriter firms are banking on 
their overseas operations to keep them com- 
petitive—both in the foreign market and 
at home, 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Many American firms that make office 
equipment are busily expanding their opera- 
tions in Europe. 

The National Cash Register Co. has plants 
in Britain, Germany, France, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Brazil, and Japan, which employ a 
total of about 7,300. 

In Holland, Friden, Inc., of San Leandro, 
Calif, which makes calculators and billing 
machines, is about to add a full line of prod- 
ucts. Some office-equipment parts made in 
Holland are to be exported to the United 
States for use in assembling Friden domestic 
products. The company estimates that its 
labor costs abroad are about one-third of 
U.S. costs. 

The Burroughs Corp., of Detroit, has just 
bought a plant in France, where it will em- 
ploy 600 people in the manufacture of add- 
ing machines, ‘These will he sold only in the 
European common market area, according to 
present plans. 

Burroughs officials say that expansion of 
the company’s foreign operations has enabled 
it to increase some types of exports. If 
France, for example, can buy Burroughs- 
made adding machines for francs instead of 
dollars, it is able to order for dollar purchase 
more complex machines, such as large com- 
puters, made in the United States. 

A veteran of foreign operations, Interna- 
tional Business Machines, has 25,850 em- 
ployees in 22 plants in 18 countries. Addi- 
tions to plants in Germany, France, and 
Italy now are going up. A large new factory 
is under construction in Holland, and others 
are being built in Japan and Argentina. 

IBM’s overseas branches make punch-card 
equipment, computers, and electric type- 
writers. At this time none of these prod- 
ucts or components comes into the American 
market as an import. 

In a few months the Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co., of St. Paul, will begin 
making recording tapes and other office sup- 
plies in a new plant in South Africa. Com- 
pany Officials also are looking for suitable 
property in Italy to build a factory with an 
initial investment of $750,000. 

Throughout the entire industry large and 
small companies are maneuvering to get 
established overseas and to share in the suc- 
cesses of these pioneers. 

WATCHES 


In Japan, the average wage for workers 
in the precision industries—making watches, 
radios, cameras, and optical instruments— 
is $46 a month. 

The Hamilton Watch Co., of Lancaster, 
Pa., recently signed an agreement with a 
Japanese firm. This company, borrowing 
Hamilton’s know-how, will make quality 
watches for sale throughout the world. In 
return, Hamilton gets sole distribution rights 
within the United States. 

The Japanese manufacturer hopes to 
reach an output of 20,000 watches a month, 
40 percent of which will be shipped to Ham- 
iiton for sale in this country. This comes 
to 96,000 watches a year. The remainder 
will be sold in Japan, southeast Asia, and 
other foreign markets. 

Hamilton also has just purchased a factory 
in Switzerland, where movements will be 
made for Hamilton watches. The Swiss sub- 
sidiary in addition will make a full line of 
watches to be marketed under another name. 
It employs about 250. 

Another American firm, the Elgin National 
Watch Co., leases a small factory in Switzer- 
land for the manufacture and assembly of 
watch movements. This venture will permit 
Elgin to import some components of its 
watches at lower prices than previously. 

The US. Time Corp., another big manu- 
facturer, has taken over two German firms 
that, between them, make 1.2 million watch 
movements a year. U.S. Time plans in Ger- 
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many, England, and France now employ @ 
total of 3,700. All movements for the com- 
pany’s low-priced watches sold in the United 
States, however, are made in the United 
States. 

All major watchmakers in the United 
States, whether or not they have manufac- 
turing facilities abroad, depend heavily on 
movements purchased in Switzerland, where 
average wage rates of 60 cents an hour are 
about one-fourth of the U.S. rate. 


SEWING MACHINES 


In 1958, Americans purchased from Britian 
$3 million worth of sewing machines—most 
of them made by a subsidiary of the Singer 
Manufacturing Co. Singer is the only large 
producer of sewing machines left in the 
United States. 

A low-priced machine, called the Spartan, 
is being made by Singer in Scotland to sell 
for $69.50 in the United States. It was in- 
troduced about a year ago to compete with 
foreign-made machines, mostly Japanese, 
which sell for as low‘as $49.50. The British 
machine is made by labor that is paid about 
$1 an hour, ; 

Singer has had plants in Britain, Germany, 
Italy, and France for many years. The com- 
pany is now constructing a plant in Turkey, 
and is starting manufacturing in Australia 
and Mexico. It also has a part interest in a 
company in Japan, but the mchines made 
there are not sent to this country for sale. 

Singer has quite definitely cut back manu- 
facturing activities in the United States, 
mostly of its cheaper models, a company 
spokesman said. No plants have been closed, 
but employment is down—a trend the com- 
pany attributes to increased automation, re- 
duction in the number of models and greater 
use of common parts. 

Since 1949, employment at Singer’s largest 
American plant, at Elizabethport, N.J., has 
dropped from 9,000 to less than 5,000. 


AUTOS 


Alongside a highway that links Melbourne 
and Sydney, in Austrlia, a $25 million auto- 
motive plant is rising. The name on the 
building is Ford. When construction is com- 
pleted, this Australian subsidiary of the Ford 
Motor Co. will employ 2,750 workers and will 
turn out 200 vehicles a day. 

This is but one example of how American 
automakers—hit by falling exports—are in- 
creasing production abroad to keep sales and 
profits up. 

Ford also plans to make trucks in Argen- 
tina. Cost of a new plant to be built soon 
in Buenos Aires is estimated at $15 million. 
It will employ 1,200 workers. 

At Sao José, in Brazil, a new General 
Motors truck plant is nearing completion. 
The average number of persons employed by 
GM’s overseas division increased from 97,000 
in 1957 to 107,000 in 1958. The company’s 
net investment outside the United States 
and Canada at the end of last year was $330.5 
million. 

Chrysler Corp. last year bought a 25 per- 
cent interest in Simca, a French auto manu- 
facturer, and plans to increase its holdings. 
Recently, Chrysler announced that it is 
studying a plan for making auto parts in 
Mexico. Later, it hopes to produce 12,000 
Simca and Chrysler-line cars a year there. 

At the same time, Detroit’s Big Three 
have raised their sights on the share of.the 
American market set aside for the cars they 
make overseas, 

General Motors, with two entries, plans 
to import 40,000 of its German-made Opels 
and 24,000 British-made Vauxhalls this year. 
In 1958, combined sales of the two cars in 
this country totaled just under 33,000. 

Ford’s goal is 44,000 sales of its English 
Fords and German-made Taunus cars in the 
U.S. this year—an increase of about 2,000 
over 1958, 
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Chrysler, a late starter in the import 
business, shipped about 12,800 Simcag to 
this country from September through De- 
cember last year. It is aiming for 50,000 
sales this year. ; 

A glance at comparative wages of auto 
workers here and abroad shows the com- 
petitive advantage of manufacturmg in 
Europe. In Britain, the average hourly pay 
in the auto industry is $1.26. In Germany, 
it is 69 cents; in France, a little higher. The 
average American auto worker is paid $2.66 
an hour—plus fringe benefits, 


TIRES 


The boom in foreign-car sales is a major 
factor in the expansion plans of American 
rubber companies with overseas operations. 
Many of these cars are equipped with small- 
diameter tires made by U.S. firms abroad, 
and tire imports are growing as the need 
for replacements arises in this country. 

One of the companies that exports tires 
to the United States is the General Tire & 
Rubber: Co., which has plants in 18 foreign 
countries, including Canada. Its principal 
products are tires and tubes, plus some plas- 
tics and tiles. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co. has new plants 
under construction or planned in Brazil, 
Australia and Iran. A synthetic-rubber fac- 
tory in Holland is scheduled to get into 
production this summer. 

More than $18 million is being poured 
into a building and expansion program 
overseas by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Major areas for this expansion are Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Venezuela, India, Portugal, and 
Germany. All told, Firestone has 15,000 
factory employees in 17 countries abroad. 


The U.S. Rubber Co. recently acquired a - 


majority interest in one of the largest rub- 
ber companies in Germany. It .also has 
manufacturing facilities in Belgium and 
France to feed Europe’s growing demand for 
tires. 

One of the biggest new plants in France— 
costing $7 million is to be built for the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. This firm al- 
ready is making tires and tubes in 29 foreign 
countries. 

In all, these investments by American 
rubber companies are helping to strengthen 
the economies of many lands. 


FOOD 


The largest single manufacturing plant 
ever built in Britain at one time was opened 
this spring by an American firm—the H. J. 
Heinz Co. It is one of several Heinz facil- 
ities in Britain that employ more than 7,500 
workers to turn out a full line of the com- 
pany’s famous “57 varieties” of food. 

The largest food-processing plant in 
Australia also is a Heinz plant. It was 
opened in 1955. 

In Holland, Heinz purchased a Dutch 
company a year ago and recently started 
food from there under the Heing 
label. It is investigating the possibilities of 
opening other plants in Europe and South 
America. 

The president of the Borden Company is 
planning a trip to Europe this summer to 
look for areas in which te expand. Borden 
already is producing dried milk in Holland 
and Denmark. 

Borden has cut down the volume of U.S. 
production for export. It closed two plants 
in this country because dried milk couldn't 
be produced at a price low enough to ex- 
port at a profit. 

These are but two of a number of Amer- 
ican firms that are expanding their food- 
processing operations throughout the world, 

$ DRUGS 


In at least one field, that of pharmaceutical 
products, expansion of oversea operations 
has been a boon to related areas of US. in- 
dustry. The demand for basic materials pro- 


duced in this country and shipped to for- 
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eign plants for processing has resulted in 
increased production at home. 

Typical of the growth of American pharma- 
ceutical firms abroad is the experience of 
Parke, Davis & Co., of Detroit. This com- 
pany is rapidly expanding its manufacturing 
and distributing facilities in foreign coun- 
tries because of the high cost of exports, its 
president, Harry J. Loynd, said recently. 

“We can’t compete in foreign trade as long 
as our hourly wages continue to grow,” he 
said, Mr. Loynd cited wages in Germany, 
for example, as being only one-fourth of 
those in the United States. 

Parke, Davis has built or has under con- 
struction new plants in Belgium, Italy, 
Spain, South Africa, Australia, Puerto Rico, 
Brazil, Colombia, Argentina, and Chile. Its 
British plant has been in operation since be- 
fore 1900, and now employes more than 1,500 

ople. 

All told, the firm has close to 5,000 foreign 
employees, exclusive of Canada. 

Johnson & Johnson, of New Brunswick, 
N.J., in making its baby products and health 
and hospitalization specialties in 20 coun- 
tries, employs about 6,500 in its oversea 
operations. The company has no plan to 
manufacture abroad especially for the US. 
market, although this is being done to a 
minor degree with specialized products. 

The largest chemical and pharmaceutical 
manufacturing plant under private owner- 
ship in India is owned by Merck Sharp & 
Dohme, of Rahway, N.J. Other units in Hol- 
land, Britain, and Australia are being ex- 
panded. The company reports no drop in 
employment at its home factories—just in- 
creased consumption abroad. Its plan is to 
export from the United States only basic 
chemicals for processing. 

Bristol-Myers has just bought a German 
firm, and plans to build a new plant that will 
employ 250 people in the manufacture of 
toothpaste, hair tonics, shaving cream, and 
other products. It has other operations in 
Britain, Latin Ameirca, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. 

In the Philippines, at one of the three 
oversea plants owned and operated by the 
Vick Chemical Co., the wage scale—based on 
the official rate of exchange—is around $3.62 
a day. 

Labor costs in that range provide one of 
the big attractions to U.S. firms that are 
looking abroad as part of their expansion 
plans, 

FARM EQUIPMENT 


Prom the hold of a ship docked at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., a few weeks ago, workers unloaded 
a shipment of tractors. They looked just 
like tractors you might see coming off an 
American assembly line—but there was this 
difference: All were made in a British plant 
of the International Harvester Co., and were 
imported for sale in the southeastern States 
at bargain prices. 

International Harvester plans to import at 
least 300 of these diesel-powered tractors this 
year as an experiment. If they prove popu- 
lar, volume will be increased. They sell for 
about $2,800. Company officials estimate that 
they would cost $550 more if made here 

International Harvester, world’s larg@st 
manufacturer of farm equipment, is not 
alone in entering the U.S. market with its 
foreign-made products. 

The Ford,Motor Co.’s tractor division is im- 

two models of diesel tractors made 
in its British factories. In the last few 
years, $28 million worth of one of these 
models was sold in this country. 

J. I. Case Co., a big manufacturer in Ra- 
cine, Wis., has purchased a controlling inter- 
est in a French company that makes tractors 
and other farm equipment. Case has not 
announced plans to import any of the French 
production, but as president, Marc B. Rojt- 
man, said recently: “There's a strong possi- 
bility we'll import a small diesel tractor.” 
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The company plans to turn over some of 
its designs to the French firm and ultimately 
to bring out a full line of Case products over- 
seas. 

Deere & Co., of Moline, Til., has an 85 
percent interest in a plant in Germany that 
turns out tractors, combines, and other farm 
equipment. Deere has built a plant in Mex- 
ico, and is putting up another in Argentina. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., of Mil- 
waukee, has a plant in Britain and recently 
purchased others in Australia and Mexico. 

A look at wage rates here and abroad, 
however, shows why many businessmen 
think imports of farm equipment made in 
oversea plants'of U.S. owned firms may 
increase. 

International Harvester pays about 80 
cents an hour in Britain and a little more 
than 70 cents an hour in Germany and 
France. The average wage for its hourly 
employees in the United States is $2.59. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Here is what an official of the Ex-Cell-O 
Corp., of Detroit, a machine-tool maker, says 
about the export-import situation: 

“We feel we are being priced out of the 
world market, and the only way to stay in 
business is to make your product Overseas. 
Formerly, 25 percent of American-made ma- 
chine tools went into the export market. 
Now the flow is the other way.. We are faced 
with the competition of imports.” 

As a result, Ex-Cell-O has bought plants 
in Britain and Germany and is planning 
expansion to other countries-—-perhaps to 
India. 

German labor costs are only about 25 
percent of those in Detroit. In England, 
the company finds skilled labor available 
at less than $1 an hour. Products made in 
the oversea plants are grinders, gearmaking 
machines and a broad range of other tools, 
including lathes, which Ex-Cell-O doesn’t 
make in its American plants. 

Ex-Cell-O’s domestic employment is down 
from 10,000 a couple of years ago to 6,750 
now. The firm is not bringing its foreign- 
made products back to the United States 
but a company spokesman says: “We have 
no qualms about doing so, and it may come 
in the future.” 

HEAVY MACHINERY 


The Goss Printing Press Co., of Chicago, 
employs 800 people in a new plant it opened 
2 years ago in Britain, where it first started 
operations in 1934. A smaller plant now is 
under construction in Germany. 

Goss has not tried to sell any of its British- 
made printing presses in the United States 
because of a backlog of demand for its prod- 
ucts in Europe. 

Comparative labor costs are 80 cents an 
hour in Britain, as against $2.72 an hour in 
Chicago. 

The British subsidiary could undersell us 
by 26 percent any day in the U.S. market, 
says Robert C. Corlett, the firm’s president. 

Within the last 5 years the Hyster Co., of 
Portiand, Oreg., has opened new plants in 
Britain, Holland, and Brazil. The company 
makes forklift trucks, yard cranes, and lum- 
ber carriers, as well as construction equip- 
ment, 

OTHER PRODUCTS 

In just about every field of manufactur- 
ing, company Officials are signing new agree- 
ments, arranging for construction or pur- 
chase of oversea facilities, Some examples: 

The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
has wrapped up a 50-50 ownership deal with 
a Japanese firm which employs close to 13,000 
workers. It will make industrial instru- 
ments, valves, and heating controls. 

About a year ago, Outboard Marine Inter- 
national bought a newly built plant in Bel- 
gium, where it assembles Evinrude and John- 
son outboard motors of the small sizes popu- 
lar in Europe, The present investment of 
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$2.6 million will be increased by a million- 
dollar program of expansion this year. 

The Otis Elevator Co., with a number of 
oversea plants, has a policy of importing 
some of the more complicated components 
of elevators which, in its U.S. plants, result 
in high labor costs. Despite import duties, 
these parts are less expensive than if made 
here. 

In Europe, Otis figures its manufacturing 
costs are two thirds raw material and one- 
third labor, in the United States it’s the re- 
verse. 

Yale & Towne has metal-products plants 
in Britain and Germany and two licensees in 
France that manufacture its locks, hardware, 
and materials-handling equipment. It plans 
to open another plant in Brazil. 

Eversharp, Inc., recently announced plans 
to import razor blades from a newly pur- 
chased plant in Sweden. 

The Johns-Manville Corp. has working 
agreements with 13 companies in 10 Euro- 
pean countries to manufacture 6 of its 
major products. In addition, it is opening 
two new plants in Italy to make floor tiles 
and heat-resistant materials. Johns-Man- 
ville also is currently investing several mil- 
lion dollars in existing plant facilities in 
Latin America, and has acquired a majority 
interest in a Mexican factory that will turn 
out packing materials. 

Du Pont has under construction in Europe 
$3 new plants that will employ about 
1,000. The factories—in Holland, Belgium, 
and Northern Ireland—will produce fibers, 
paints, and synthetic rubber for the Euro- 
pean market. 

An example of the growing importance of 
foreign production is provided by the 
Worthington Corp., of Harrison, N.J., which 
makes pumps, compressors, and other indus- 
trial equipment in 11 countries. Worthing- 
ton is about to open a new plant in Italy, 
and is contemplating expansion in South 
America. 

Although Worthington’s sales abroad rep- 
resent about one-fourth of its total business, 
60 percent of those sales are based on pro- 
duction overseas. Only 40 percent represents 
exports from this country. 


Medicine and International Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, appearing 
in the June 1, 1959, edition of Modern 
Medicine magazine is a concise and ex- 
cellent article entitled, “Medicine and 
International Diplomacy.” ‘This article 
lends strong support to the belief that a 
world which enjoys good health is a 
world which enjoys political stability. 
This article diligently expounds the 
thesis that by extending the boon of good 
health to all peoples we can advance at 
the same time the causes of international 
peace, understanding, and good will. 

Mr. President, an overwhelming ma- 
jority of U.S. Senators demonstrated that 
they believe in this thesis when they 
voted recently in favor of the interna- 
tional health and medical research bill. 


The article “Medicine and Interna-. 


tional Diplomacy,” is written by Dr. 
Howard Rusk and one of his associates 
at the New York University-Bellevue 
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Medical Center, Mr. Eugene J. Taylor. 
Dr. Rusk is not only one of the most 
outstanding physical medicine and reha- 
bilitation experts in the world today, but 
a dedicated champion of the health for 
peace cause. Dr. Rusk is professor and 
chairman of the department of physical 
medicine and rehabilitation at New 
York University-Bellevue Medical Center 
in New York City, and Mr. Taylor is as- 
sistant professor in the department. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this special article be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

MEDICINE AND INTERNATIONAL DIPLOMACY 


(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D., and Eugene J. 
Taylor, M.A., New York University-Bellevue 
Medical Center, New York City) 

Writing in the New York Times Sunday 
magazine 7 years ago, Arnold Toynbee said, 
“The 20th century will be chiefly remem- 
bered * * * as an age in which human so- 
ciety dared to think of the welfare of the 
whole human race as a practical objective.” 

One, and perhaps the most significant, fea- 
ture of social development which gives hope 
of Mr. Toynbee’s objective becoming reality 
is the increasing recognition throughout the 
world that the security and welfare of the 
human race are interdependent within each 
geographic area of the world and that the 
security and welfare of each geographic area 
is dependent upon the security and welfare 
of the world as a whole. 

Some of this recognition has been forced 
upon us by the technologic advances uf the 
20th century which have created a shrinking 
world in terms of communication, transpor- 
tation, trade, and devastating effects of mod- 
ern weapons of warfare. Mankind through 
the ages has been forced, for practical pur- 
poses, to develop social concepts to fit the 
realities of his changing environment. 

DESIRE TO SHARE AND HELP 


This growing recognition of interdepend- 
ence has not resulted solely from practical 
necessity. We believe that it also represents 
our ability, as society matures, to give fuller 
expression to a feeling that is as old as man- 
kind itself; the desire to share with and help 
one’s neighbor. 

This concept has long been practiced by 
religious and private organizations, but it 
has been only within recent years that gov- 
ernment groups have conducted technical as- 
sistance programs, in which one portion of 
the world aids another. 

The first really global recognition of this 
multilateral responsibility came with the es- 
tablishment of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. In addition to these 
multilateral programs, several governments 
throughout the world have initiated bilateral 
programs for technical assistance outside of 
the framework of the United Nations. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF ALL 


@£ven the greatly increased attention to 
such activities through the multilateral pro- 
grams of the limited nations and the bi- 
lateral programs of individual nations has 
not, however, filled the need which most of 
us feel within our minds and our hearts for 
increasing international cooperative activi- 
ties. Consequently, within the past decade 
there has been a great surge forward of in- 
ternational communication and sharing of 
knowledge among professions. 


We recognize that in today’s world, inter- - 


national diplomacy and the development of 
international understanding cannot be the 

bilities solely of the - diplomat. 
These responsibilities must be assumed by 
all of us as professional persons and indi- 
vidual citizens. 
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In the field of health and rehabilitation, 
we have a uniquely effective area of service 
and of responsibility for working toward in- 
ternational understanding. Health, includ- 
ing rehabilitation of the handicapped, is 
fundamental to the prime democratic con- 
cept of equal opportunity for all. A world 
in which good health is enjoyed by only a 
few cannot be a politically stable world. 
How can the man who is crippled by pain 
and disability stand up and fight:for the 
principles of democracy and freedom? Un- 
less he can work and produce, how cah he 
enjoy the fruits of his labor and become a 
customer for the goods which all of the world 
wants to sell him? Unless he can: produce 
and earn and then buy from the rest of the 
world, how can his standards of living be in- 
creased? 

“HEALTH FOR PEACE” BILL 


Good health is fundamental to economic 
self-sufficiency. Dr. Charles W. Mayo 
summed up this rélationship aptly when he 
said with great simplicity, “Poverty makes 
people sick—sickness makes people poor.” 

A major contribution, toward breaking 
this chain described by Dr. Mayo is the In- 
ternational Health and Medical Research 
Act of 1959 (S.J. Res. 41), introduced in the 
Senate by the dean of American health legis- 
lators, Senator Lister Hii, of Alabama, on 
Alabama, on February 2 with 59 cosponsors. 


This legislation, known popularly as the 
“health for peace’ bill, would create within 
the National Institutes of Health a new Na- 
tional Institute of International Medical 
Research, with an annual appropriation of 
$50 million. 


These funds would be used to encourage 
and support research and the exchange of 
information on research, the training of re- 
search personnel, and the improvement of 
research facilities throughout the world. 
The bill would authorize grants to support 
such activities ranging from research in 
basic science to research in rehabilitation. 
Grants could be made to foreign and Ameri- 
can universities and research organizations 
and to voluntary and governmental inter- 
national agencies, such as the World Health 
Organization. 


MEANS FOR UNITING SCIENCE 


Under the plan, a National Advisory 
Council for International Medical Research, 
composed of nongovernmental leaders, would 
establish policies, make recommendations, 
and approve grants and loans. 

The existing specialized institutes within 
the National Institutes of Health—the Na- 
tional Heart Institute, National Cancer In- 
stitute, National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness, National Institute 
of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, and so 
on—the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
and the Children’s Bureau would advise the 
National Advisory Council for International 
Medical Research on specific projects within 
their areas of interest and competence. 

The program would not replace any of the 
current programs for multilateral interna- 
tional health activities through the World 
Health Organization or UNICEF or any of 
our bilateral activities conducted through 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. Nor would it supplant the research 
programs being conducted in the United 
States through the National Institutes of 
Health. It would enhance these activities 
and at the same time provide a mechanism 
and funds for uniting science throughout the 
world in a greatly expanded global attack on 
disease and disability. 

INTERNATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 

The key factor in grants from the National 
Institute for International Medical Research, 
over and above the usual criteria applied to 
research projects, would be their interna- 
tional implications. 
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Although there are innumerable corollary 
values in the International Health and Med- 
ical’ Research Act of 1959, it is based pri- 
marily on recognition of the fact that re- 
search in health, medicine, and rehabilita- 
tion is so highly complex and interrelated 
that victory over any disease or disability can 
be achieved only through the research re- 
sults of many scientists, clinicians, public 
health specialists, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion specialists throughout the world. 


PROGRESS IS WORK OF MANY 


The history of medicine is replete with 
examples of this. 

It was a Dutch scientist in 1676 who first 
revealed the world of microorganisms, An 
English physician, Edward Jenner, who ob- 
served in 1796 that vaccination prevented 
smallpox, provided the basis for modern im- 
munologic concepts. Iwanowski, a Russian, 
identified the first virus in 1892. Canadians 
Sir Frederick Banting and Charles Best were 
the first to isolate insulin in 1921. The 
Spanish neuroanatomist, Santiago Ramon y 
Cajal, and the Italian histologist, Camillo 
Golgi, shared the Nobel prize in 1906 for their 
work on the structure of the nervous system. 

The list goes on and on—penicillin from 
England, cortisone from the United States, 
Rauwolfia from India, sulfonamides from 
Germany. 


GLOBAL ATTACK ON DISEASE 


The “health for peace” bill is a direct 
outgrowth of the proposals of President 
Eisenhower in his 1958 state of the Union 
message for a “science for peace” plan to 
“attain a good life for all.” As the first step 
in such a plan, President Eisenhower at that 
time invited the Soviet Union to join in the 
current 5-year program for the global eradi- 
cation of malaria. 

The President stated our willingness to 
pool efforts with those of the Russians in 
campaigns against cancer and heart disease 
and the other scourges of mankind. “If the 
people can’ get together on such projects,” 
he said, “is it not possible that we could 
then go on to a full-scale cooperative pro- 
gram of science for peace?” 

It was to discuss the proposals for a 
greatly expanded international medical re- 
search program that Senator Huspert Hum- 
PHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, went to 
Moscow in early December for his now 
famous 8-hour interview with Soviet Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev. The first two hours 
of the interview were spent discussing in- 
ternational medical research. 


AREA FOR U.S.-U.S.S.R. EFFORT 


In a statement issued in Moscow after the 
interview, Senator HumpuHrey reported the 
Soviet Premier Lad given “enthusiastic ap- 
proval” to the proposal, ° 

He said further: “During my interview 
with the Premier, I had noted that areas of 
disagreement between our respective for- 
eign policies remain broad and deep. It 
does not appear that, for a considerable 
time, these differences will be resolved. In 
the meantime, we need to. learn how to work 
together, and the best place to start is in 
the nonpolitical area. The world is hungry 
for some evidence of effective Soviet-Ameri- 
can collaboration. One of the best areas 
in which to start is the field of health.” 

Fortunately, there is a growing recogni- 
tion throughout the United States of the 
effectiveness of international health and re- 
habilitation as a major program in our 
American foreign policy. Congress last year 
gave more impetus to international health 
than any previous Congress. 

FUNDS FOR RESEARCH ABROAD 

Our Mutual Security Act now proclaims it 
to be the policy of the United States to con- 
tinue and strengthen mutual efforts among 
nations for research disease in all 
parts of the world, noting that such diseases 
as cancer constitute “a major deterrent in 
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the efforts of many people to develop their 
economic resources and productive capaci- 
ties and to improve their living conditions.” 

Another amendment to the Mutual Se- 
curity Act authorizes the use of funds ob- 
tained from the sale of surplus foods abroad 
for the support of medical research in for- 
eign countries. 

Last year, the Senate unanimously passed 
@ resolution, urging the President of the 
United States, through the medium of the 
World Health Organization and related 
groups, to invite the nations of the world 
to designate an International Health and 
Medical Research Year. 


GROUNDWORK BEING LAID 


A very modest start toward the general ob- 
jectives of the plan is already underway with 
the $300,000 grant made by the United 
States to the World Heatlh Organization for 
@ preliminary study to lay the groundwork 
for medical research on an international 
basis, This grant was announced by Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower, president of Johns Hop- 
kins University, as the personal representa- 
tive of the President at the annual World 
Health Organization assembly in Minneapo- 
lis last June. 

Dr. Eisenhower said at that time that the 
United States was prepared to give such a 
program substantial support. In February 
of this year, the Executive Board of the 
World Health Organization meeting in 
Geneva approved a six-point program for 
extended medical research drawn up by the 
Director General of the World Health Or- 
ganization, Dr. M. G. Candau, as the result 
of the instructions he received at the World 
Health Organization assembly. 

The fact that 59 other Senators joined 
with Senator Hm. in cosponsoring his 
“health for peace” bill indicates that a ma- 
jority of the Senate agree with the state- 
ment of Senator HumpnHrey on the need for 
such a program and with Senator Hz that 
his proposals would help meet that need. 


INTEREST IS WIDESPREAD 


They realize that not only will such a 
program improve the international under- 
standing but also may well provide a break- 
through on the killing and crippling dis- 
eases that plague mankind. : 

This enthusiastic support is not limited 
to the Congress. Today there is widespread 
interest in all walks of life in the United 
States in this and other international health 
legislation. The people of the United States 
have demonstrated, through their willing- 
ness to contribute both tax and voluntary 
funds, their firm belief in the value of 
research in health, medicine, and rehabilita- 
tion. Most also agree that, while the United 
States and the rest of the world are spend- 
ing billions of dollars negatively for research 
for instruments of death and destruction, we 
should spend a few millions positively for 
promoting health, happiness, and human 
understanding. The race for control of 


outer space is not so important in the long 


road ahead as the control for inner space 
in the minds and. hearts of mankind. 


PUT MEN AHEAD OF MOON 


In a nationwide survey conducted by the 
University of Michigan Survey Center for 
the National Association of Science Writers 
and New York University, 54 percent of those 
questioned reported that, if forced to choose 
between spending money for medical re- 
search or putting the first man on the moon, 
they would favor medical research. 

The “health for peace” bill gives dimen- 
sion and significance to the aphorism of the 
late Sir William Osler: ‘‘The great. republic 
of medicine knows and has known no na- 
tional boundaries.” 

Over 300 years ago, an English philosopher 
said: “If every man would but mend a man, 
the world would all be mended.” The Inter- 
national Health and Medical Research Act of 
1959 is a significant step toward this goal. 
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Are the Americas Breaking Apart? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, a very elucidating editorial appears 
in the July edition of Fortune magazine 
and I wish to place it in the REcorp 
that it might be available to Members 
of Congress and others over the country 
who may be interested: 

ARE THE AMERICAS BREAKING APART? 


In Haiti last month, Foreign Minister 
Louis Mars complained of feeling like a pas- 
senger on a ship who knows there is dirty 
weather about, but who cannot make out 
what is going on over the horizon. This sen- 
timent must accurately refiect the feelings 
of many U.S. businessmen about Latin 
America these days. We have been witness- 
ing in Cuba a confiscation of property un- 
equaled since the Mexican oil seizures in 
1938. There have been incipient revolts and 
street fighting in Nicaragua, Paraguay, Bo- 
livia, and Uruguay. Peru is in exchange 
difficulties and Brazil continues to pursue 
inflationary policies that are self-defeating 
and that have led to an open break with the 
Officials of the International Monetary Fund. 

It is easy to conclude from all this that 
U.S. policy toward Latin America is a com- 
plete failure. Adolf Berle, former Assistant 
Secretary of State for Latin-American af- 
fairs, writing in the Reporter, states that 
“for the first time since the Monroe Doctrine 





“was proclaimed in 1823, the Americas could 


break in two.” This would indeed be a dis- 
aster of the first order. Of the some $25 
billion of direct investment that U.S. busi- 
ness has made around the world, some $8.8 
billion is invested south of the Rio Grande 
and in the islands of the Caribbean, About 
30 percent of all U.S. imports come from 
this area and about 25 percent of our ex- 
ports go there. The United States is de- 
pendent on Venezuelan oil, Peruvian and 
Chilean copper, and Brazilian coffee. And 
militarily, no less than economically, the 
interests of the Nofthern and Southern 
Hemispheres are interlocking. 

In view of these stakes, present concern 
over Latin America is fully justified. Fortu- 
nately, however, U.S. policy is not quite as 
inept as some critics make out. Latin Amer- 
ica is a big and enormously diverse area that 
includes some 20 diflerent countries and 183 
million people. Some are doing well. In 
others—Ecuador, Chile, and Colombia, for 
instance—progress is being made to balance 
budgets and to adopt sensible trade and in- 
vestment policies. U.S. business this year 
will confidently put an estimated $400 mil- 
lion into Latin-American mines and factor- 
ies, and U.S. imports and exports will be 
considerably higher than they were in 1958. 
This is no time to lose faith in American 
solidarity. But it istime to sort out and face 
up to the real dangers. 

THE MOST SACRED RIGHT 

The first and obvious danger lies in Cuba, 
which Fidel Castro in a few brief months 
has managed to reduce to a state of chaos 
where literally anything can happen. When 
Batista fell, there.was considerable rejoicing 
that another dictator had toppled. But Cas- 
tro’s land-reform program has turned out 
to be a deadly serious threat to property, se- 
curity, and peace. It is a body blow to big 
foreign companies like Atlantica del Golfo, 
which owns some 500,000 acres in Cuba, to 
the Rionda group, Cuban-American Sugar, 
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and United Fruit. Castro's land reform must 
also adversely affect the whole Cuban econ- 
omy, which is already plagued with massive 
unemployment. And it is not only the big 
foreign companies that will suffer. At a 
recent meeting of tobacco growers, Castro's 
policies were criticized as “an open attack 
on the most sacred right of civilized society,” 
and a small landholder stated: “I will con- 
‘tinue to defend my land as long as I have 
breath, because I obtained it with the sweat 
of my brow and it is the only thing I have 
to leave to my children.” These are gallant 
words indicating how far Castro has betrayed 
the real interests of his own people. 

But it is not only the property confisca- 
tion in Cuba that is of concern to business- 
men, Equally serious is the fact that Latin 
America has been increasingly subject to 
Communist infiltration. Castro himself 
may not be a Communist, but he is sur- 
rounded by Communists, and there is no 
doubt that the Kremlin is underwriting a 
strong and flexible strategy to subvert other 
nations. In Guatemala 3 years ago, Com- 
munists came within an ace of taking over 
the government. In Colombia, Communists 
maintain a small enclave around the town 
of Viota and have made some progress at 
penetrating the country’s unions. In Vene- 
zuela, Communists technically control only 
about 3 percent of the labor movement, but 
their influence spreads much wider and is 
felt in the universities. In Argentina, Com- 
munists moved in on the wreckage left by 
Perén and are today strongly entrenched in 
nineteen major unions, among these the 
building-trades and the lumber and chemi- 
cal unions; and in Uruguay the Communists 
have a powerful headquarters that speaks 
with its own radio station. In Brazil the 
party has been banned since 1957, but Com- 
munists exert decisive influence in about 30 
percent of Brazil’s 1,347 union locals. 





FOR THOSE WHO HELP THEMSELVES 


The threat to Latin-American stability, 
however, is not just communism. It is also 
the fact that so many Latin-American na- 
tions are caught up in a complex of social 
and economic forces—forces pushing them 
into unsound economic policies that play 
into the hands of agitators of all kinds and 
impoverish their own peoples. Over three- 
quarters of Latin America’s population still 
live on the land, and agriculture remains 
this great southern community’s basic asset. 
Yet few countries have paid sufficient atten- 
tion to increasing their agricultural output, 
which has, in fact, barely kept pace with 
growing populations. Instead, there has 
been forced-draft industrialization, which 
all too often has led to credit inflation, un- 
balanced budgets, and soaring prices, In- 
filation creates a strong demand for imports, 
penalizes exports, and leads on inevitably 
to exchange controls and balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties. Brazil is the supreme ex- 
ample of a potentially rich country that has 
been ruining itself by way of the printing 
press. Even Peru, which made enormous 
economic progress under the Odria regime, 
has been getting into trouble. 

Yet in financial matters the United States 
can and should evert constructive influence, 
and here there have been signs of change. 
In Chile and Colombia the printing presses 
have been slowed. In Argentina it is to-be 
hoped that Dr. Frondizi and the military 
can reconcile their differences and that the 
government will continue its austerity pro- 
gram. The United States has rightly em- 
phasized that sound money is the key to 
progress. It is also right in turning down 
Brazil's demand for further loans until 
Brazil elects to curb its internal spending. 
It is sometimes said that this country has 
channeled all of its aid to Europe and to 
the Far East and forgotten about its south- 
ern neighbors. The charge does not stand 
up on analysis, and in any case misses the 
point. The nations of Latin America do 
not need another Marshall plan. What they 
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do need is adequate credit if they meet 
certain minimum conditions of fiscal pru- 
dence. The proposed $1 billion Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank: may help enlarge 
credit facilities. But it will succeed only 
as it adheres to the general philosophy of 
the International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank and helps those who have be- 
gun to help themselves. 


THE ENDURING PARTNERSHIP 


Once this philosophy is accepted, new 
horizons will open up. Governments can 
lay down the ground rules of economic ad- 
vance. But the main engines of progress 
are trade, foreign investment, and above all 
free economic activity within the Latin- 
American nations themselves. In the mat- 
ter of trade, the United States has need- 
lessly offended Peru and Venezuela by its 
restrictive policies regarding copper and oil. 
Brazil has needlessly hurt itself by its ill- 
fated price-propping schemes on _ coffee 
(copied, it must be said, directly from the 
US. farm policy). Where trade and in- 
vestment have been allowed to run free, 
they have forged a proud record, and there 
are plently of opportunities left. Increas- 
ingly, U.S. enterprises have met nationalist 
propaganda by offering partnerships. Beth- 
lehem Steel, for instance, accepted a 49 per- 
cent minority interest in Brazil's $52-million 
Amapa manganese operation. Willys-Over- 
land do Brasil, which may outproduce Willys 
in the United States, financed a large part 
of its investment by selling shares to Bra- 
zilians and now has some 40,000 local 
stockholders. Brazilian Traction is now 
selling $12 million worth of stock in Brazil, 
thereby acquiring both new capital and 
allies. Combinations of this kind may not 
always be practical, but where they are, 
they are a potent means of meeting the 
false. charge of “foreign exploitation.” 

Perhaps the largest truth that needs em- 
phasis is that there is an essential link be- 
tween so-called underdeveloped nations and 
developed ones. As an eminent lawyer of 
Mexico, Gustavo R. Velasco, has said: “An 
underdeveloped country is a poor country 
considered to have a possibility of becoming 
less poor * * * underdeveloped countries are 
not subject to a set of economic principles 
different from those to which the advanced 
countries are subject.’’ In other words, the 
principles of the free market, of sound 
money, of private property and respect for 


law, are general propositions that can hold . 


good everywhere. Recently Charles S. Rhyne, 
former president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, made much the same point when he 
emphasized ‘that the rule of law is the most 
precious inheritance of the Western World, 
and specifically proposed Setting up a region- 
al Court of Justice for the Americas. Such a 
court would not have been able to stop the 
expropriation of property in Cuba. But it 
would serve as a symbol that the United 
States and its Latin American neighbors 
stand for the same rules of judicial process 
and common decency. It is by emphasizing 
and implementing this common bond of lib- 
erty under law, no less than by increasing 
commerce and investment, that the Americas 
will be held together. 





Guess Who Pays? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 
Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 


recommend to _my colleagues a timely 
editorial that states the highway con- 
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struction payment problem very well, 
which appeared in the Newark (N.J.) 
Star-Ledger under date of June 28, 1959. 

It would serve a good purpose if all 
of our citizens would face up to the facts 
that are pointed out in these revealing 
paragraphs: 

Gurss WHo Pays? 


Uncle Sam’s highway construction kitty 
too often is viewed as a grab-bag that is 
filled with goodies that cost no one any- 
thing. This can lead to the erroneous con- 
clusion that all the new ribbons of concrete 
are being built for free. 

Money for highway construction is appor- 
tioned to the States for building roads in 
the Federal highway network. The Federal 
Government picks up the tab for 90 percent 
of the cost of most these roads. 

But suddenly Congress was warned the 
kitty was all but depleted, and President 
Eisenhowed asked for a boost in gasoline 
taxes from 3 to 4% cents a gallon. That’s 
a 50 percent markup and a stiff increase. 

Congressmen are not eager to go along 
with any plan to hit the motorist in the 
pocketbook. There’s an election coming up. 
And a gas tax increase is something the 
motorist will feel right away. By contrast, 
the money spent on roads will not produce 
any tangible benefits for months, if not 
years. 

This controversy demonstrates pretty con- 
clusively the fallacy of the belief that money 
dished out by the Federal Government is a 
handout—or something for nothing. The 
motorist (and that includes just about every 
one of us) is being told in no certain 


terms that he is going to have to pay for. 


every mile of new highway that’s built. He’s 
going to pay in a very direct manner: It 
makes no difference whether he is required 
to hand over 1% cents for every gallon of 
gasoline he buys, or whether some other 
method of getting the funds is used. 

The highways may be well worth the 
money and the motorist may be willing to 
pay for them. But he should bé under no 
illusion that he is getting something for 
nothing because most the money is coming 
out of a Federal fund. The fund is only a 
means of collection and distribution. The 
mcney comes out of the motorist’s pocket. 





Resolution Urges Correction of Inequi- 
ties in Military Pay Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


. Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Alabama has adopted the following res- 
olution, concurred in and adopted by the 
Senate. 

It relates to inequities existing in the 
Military Pact Act of 1958, and I have 
joined those sponsoring legislation to 
correct these inequities. 

The resolution referred to follows: 

House JOINT RESOLUTION 39 

Whereas this Nation has long accepted 
the fair and just practice of gearing the pay 
of naval, military, and airmen who have 
earned retirement to the current pay re- 
ceived by the active members of the Armed 
Forces of the country; and 

Whereas the Military Pay Act of 1958 con- 
tinued this practice as to all such persons 
retired from active service after the effective 
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date of that Act, and even as to the pensions 
of widows of officers who had fetired prior 
to this date, but departed from this custom 


prescribed for this latter group a lower rate 
of pay as a retired member of such forces 
than that accorded members of correspond- 
ing rank who retire after such date, thus 
unjustly and arbitrarily discriminating 
against a segment of our uniformed service- 
men; and 

Whereas this act has resulted in such 
anomalies as an officer who was retired prior 
to the effective date of the act, because of a 
disability—possibly a wound incurred in the 
line of duty perhaps in the frontlines of 
a hard-fought battle in which he displayed 
outstanding courage and valor—receiving a 
much smaller monthly retirement pay than 
an officer of the same rank, retired after the 
effective date of the act, due to a non- 
service-connected disability, who has never 
seen a day of combat duty; and 

Whereas there appears to be no logical 
reason or basis for this gross discrimination 
against those members of the uniformed 
services who retired prior to the effective 
date of the Military Pay Act of 1958; and 

Whereas equity and justice demand that 
the same standard for computation of re- 
tirement pay be applied to all members of 
the Armed Forces, without regard to date of 
retirement; and 

Whereas failure to maintain such just and 
equitable standards will inevitably lead to 
defections from active service by career offi- 
cers, and thus prove detrimental -to the na- 
tional defense and security of the United 
States: Now therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of Alabama 
(the House of Representatives and Senate 
concurring) : 

That the Legislature of Alabama hereby 
urges Senator RicHarp RUSSELL and Repre- 
sentative Cart Vinson, chairmen of the Sen- 
ate and House Armed Services Committees, 
respectively, to schedule hearings at their 
earliest convenience on bills that would 
equalize the pay of military retirees; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Legislature of Alabama 
deplores the fact that those loyal, faithful 
members of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Ma- 
rine Corps, Coast Guard, Geodetic Survey, 
and Public Health Service who had retired 
prior to the effective date of the Military Pay 
Act of 1958 have been unjustly discriminated 
against by that act; and hereby memorializes 
the Congress of the United States to elimi- 
nate pay discrimination against these per- 
sons and as to them to restore the traditional 
relationship between their pay and the pay 
of active service members of the Armed 
Forces of this Nation. 

The Clerk of the House of Representatives 
of Alabama is hereby directed to transmit a 
copy of this resolution to Senator RicHarp 
RUSSELL, a copy to Representative Car. VIN- 
SON, & copy each to Senator LisTer Hr, Sen- 
ator JOHN SPARKMAN, Senator James O. East- 
LAND, Senator JOHN STENNIS, a copy to each 
member of Alabama’s congressional delega- 
tion, a copy to the Secretary of the U.S. Sen- 
ate for delivery to that body, and a copy to 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives of 
the United States for delivery to that body. 

Adopted by the house of representatives 
June 5, 1959. 

Concurred in and adopted by the Senate 
June 9, 1959. 


Approved.by the Governor June 18, 1959. 
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Resolution by the Estonians, Latvians, 
and Lithuanians of Detroit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians of 
Detroit in their 18th annual gathering 
on June 14, 1959, at the International In- 
stitute of Detroit, in commemoration of 
the mass deportations by the Com- 
munists from the Baltic States, unani- 
mously adopted the following resolution: 

Whereas in June 1940 the sovereign and 
independent republics of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania were illegally occupied by Soviet 
Russia and in June 1941 many thousands of 
Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians were 
seized and deported to the tundras of Siberia 
for torturjous death, thus beginning a series 
of acts systematical genocide carried out 
by the Kremlin since; and 

Whereas international communism seeks 
complete domination of the world, thus be- 
ing a menace to all freedom loving people; 
and 

Whereas the United States of America con- 
tinues to recognize the Baltic Republics and 
their diplomatic representatives constantly 
denouncing the illegal occupation of these 
states by the Soviet Russia: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That hereby we, who have as- 
sembled today to commemorate this tragic 
anniversary, once again express our deep 
gratitude to the U.S. Government for not 
recognizing the fabricated incorporation, of 
the Baltic States into Soviet Union and 
allowing many thousands of refugees to find 
new homes in this land of liberty; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That this meeting uncondition- 
ally condemns the Soviet aggression and de- 
structive occupation of the Baltic States 
and all the other enslaved countries and ré- 
spectfully recommends and urges the U.S. 
Government, as a member of the United 
Nations, to take the Soviet Union to the 
United Nations International Court of Jus- 
tice for aggression and mass murder; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we respectfully ask the 
U.S. Government to take a firm stand against 
imperialistic communism and to demand 
that freedom and independence be returned 
to the Baltic States; and be it further 

Resolved, That this is the unanimous opin- 
ion of this meeting that only free and demo- 
cratic election in the captive countries, in- 
cluding East Germany and the Berlin area, 
would bring world peace and justice to the 
innocent victims of Russian communism. 
Peaceful coexistence and appeasements lead 
to the final destruction of the free world; 
and be it finally 

Resolved, That this resolution be for- 
warded to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, the majority leadef 
of U.S. Senate, the minority leader of U.S. 
Senate, chairman of the. U.S. Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, the majority 
leader of the House of Representatives, the 
minority leader of the Hause of Representa- 
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tives, the chairman of the House Committee 
on Fo Affairs, the-U.S. Delegate to the 
United Nations, both the Senators of the 
United States from the State of Michigan, 
the Michigan Congress delegation, the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Michigan, and the 
mayor of the city of Detroit. 

Adopted in Detroit, Mich., this 14th day 
of June A.D. 1959. 


THE BALTIC NATIONS COMMITTEE OF 
DETROIT. 





Elevation of Bishop Bernard J. Sheil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaer, it gives 
me great pleasure to call attention of 
the House today to the recent elevation 
of Auxiliary Bishop Bernard J. Sheil to 
the rank of titular Archbishop of Selge. 
This great honor bestowed upon Arch- 
bishop Sheil by His Holiness Pope John 
XXIII was received with great joy by 
people of all creeds in Chicago and 
throughout the Nation, for Archbishop 
Sheil’s great contributions as a spiritual 
leader to humanity have served as in- 
spiration to people not only in Chicago 
but throughout the Nation. 

Because I know that Archbishop Sheil 
has admirers throughout this great Na- 
tion of ours, I am taking the privilege 
today of enclosing an editorial which re- 
cently appeared in the Chicago Sun- 
Times commenting on his elevation. 

Archbishop Sheil is a native-born Chi- 
cagoan, and we in Chicago have been 
proud of his great accomplishments and 
his unyielding service to God for many 
years, but his tireless efforts in the serv- 
ice of God have helped all of humanity. 
Archbishop Sheil, as was recently stated 
in one of the Chicago newspapers, has 
exerted one of the most telling voices 
on the social order of Chicago and the 
Nation. 

The editorial follows: 

Ir’s Now ArcHsBiIsHop SHETIL 

Chicagoans of all creeds can rejoice with 
Archbishop Bernard J. Sheil and can take 
civic pride in the honor which Pope John 
XXIII has bestowed upon the widely known 
auxiliary bishop of the Roman Catholic 
archdiocese here. 

His personal elevation to the rank of arch- 
bishop is a papal tribute to the many years 
that the 73-year-old prelate had devoted to 
his church, to the city of Chicago, to the 
underprivileged, to oppressed minorities, and 
to humanity everywhere. 

It will take a little time to get used to his 
new title. For more than 30 years, “Bishop 
Sheil” has been a household word across 
Chicago, in homes of every faith and of all 
economic levels. 

Archbishop Sheil has been a stalwart 
champion of human rights in many ways. 
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He was an outspoken foe of Hitlerism 
and warned early of its rise in Germany. He 
is an implacable enemy of communism, a 
severe critic of McCarthyism. He has fought 
against prejudice and injustice wherever 
and whenever they reared their heads. 

An exponent of his church’s great tradi- 
tion of social justice, he has been a vocal 
defender of the rights of the laboring man. 

One of his great accomplishments was his 
devotion to youth, through the Catholic 
Youth Organization and the many facets of 
its work. He is no longer active in its lead- 
ership, but the CYO, now spread through- 
out the archdiocese on a parish level, still 
retains his spirit. 

The honors given him have been many 
and varied in recent years. His new rank is 
a well deserved accolade. There is a hint 
that the Vatican may have a future assign- 
ment for him. We wish him well in whatever 
it may be, knowing he will bring to it a 
great faith and ability. 








The Problems of Small Business in the 
Field of Organized Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, some 3 
weeks ago I made a speech on the House 
floor in which I quoted portions of a let- 
ter I had received from Wendell B. 
Barnes, Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, relative to the 
difficulties American small businesses 
are experiencing under present labor 
laws—or, rather, a void of labor laws. 

The Wall Street Journal, in its issue of" 
June 29, carried a front-page article 
which vividly verifies Mr. Barnes’ ob- 
servations. It tells how small merchants 
are victimized by a powerful labor union 
which is trying to close down one of the 
merchants’ suppliers. 

It is a sad state of affairs, Mr. Speaker, 
when a small store operator is picketed 
and forced to quit selling the products of 
a manufacturer of good repute with 
whom he has done business for many 
years. 

As a member of the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor, I have gone deeply 
into the problems of small businesses in 
the field of organized labor. I wish to 
emphasize that I favor organized labor. 
The fundamentals of labor unions are 
good; they are sound. I applaud the 
principles of men like Samuel Gompers 
and other great labor union organizers 
and leaders. But when we allow racket- 
eering practices to coerce our legitimate 
enterprises and literally blackmail them 
out of business, it is time to take cor- 
rective action. 

Should any of my colleagues want 
copies of Mr. Barnes’ letter to me, I shall 
be glad to furnish them, In the mean- 
time, I hope they will take time to read 
the Wall Street Journals’ article which 
I herewith present: 
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TILLAMOOK’s CHEESE Is UNFain, TEAMSTERS 
Cry, Ask Consumer Boycorr—PICKET 
Pressure Causes Some Srores To STop 
Seiuine Ir; Uncie Sam May Pay THE BILL 


PorTLAND, Orec-~—-Two Teamster pickets 
paraded in front of Glenn Gaylord’s Food- 
liner supermarket here during the morning 
shopping hours one day recently. They wore 
signs that read: “To the customers: This 
store sells Tillamook cheese, an unfair 
product.” 

By afternoon, Mr. Gaylord had removed 
the Tillamook cheese from his dairy case 
and had agreed to Teamster demands not to 
buy anymore of that particular brand until 
a labor dispute between the union and the 
Tillamook County, Oreg., Creamery Asso- 
ciation—the maker of the cheese—is settled. 

This scene currently is being repeated 
throughout Oregon and 10 other Western 
States where Tillamook cheese is a major 
market item. The campaign marks use by 
Teamsters Union locals of a powerful weapon 
in bringing pressure to bear on employers 
during contract disputes—an effort to per- 
suade consumers to boycott the firm's prod- 
uct at the retail level. 
EIGHTY-THOUSAND-DOLLAR-A-WEEK SALES LOSS 

“We're losing $80,000 a week in gales right 
now and it may go higher,”’ declares Hubert 
Dixon, general manager of the Tillamook 
Cooperative Association, which is owned by 
900 farmers. This association has nine fac- 
tories along the Oregon coast in Tillamook 
County and is among the Nation's largest 
suppliers of orange-colored Cheddar cheese. 
The association markets nearly 10 million 
pounds of cheese a year, worth about $5 
million. 

Safeway Stores, Inc., is among the large 
chains from whose shelves Tillamook cheese 
is vanishing up and down the Pacific coast. 
A top Oregon Teamsters official boasts 98 
percent of the State’s groceries, excluding 
small, family type operations, currently are 
refusing to sell Tillamook cheese. 

US. taxpayers, too, have a staxe in the 
dispute. Uncle Sam, if asked, will be obli- 
gated to purchase Tillamook’s unsold sur- 
plus cheese. The inventory now is piling up 
as the farmer-owners continue to operate 
their largest factory, in the place of the 
striking Teamsters. The union’s workers 
have not struck at the eight smaller plants. 
The possible U.S. bill: $61,000 a week. 

“We've never sold-any surplus cheese to 
the Government, but we might have to 
soon,” asserts Mr. Dixon. Such sales could 
make up for most of the association's sales 
losses, which currently amount to about 20 
percent of normal volume. 


UNION SEEKS PAY RISE 


Ironically, the original dispute involved 
not cheeseworkers, but 17 fluid milk han- 
dlers in the association's main plant near 
the town of Tillamook. The Teamsters seek 
about a 30-cents-an-hour increase for the 
milk handlers and the association offers 10 
cents. The boycott was touched off after 
130 Teamsters in the main factory walked 
off their jobs April 30 in support of the milk 
handlers after 14 months of unsuccessful 
negotiations. 

The 10,000-member Oregon Farm Bureau 
Federation added a new dimension to the 
dispute recently when it decided to fight the 
Teamster boycott. In Midford, Oreg., some 
farmers already are reported to be fighting 
boycott with boycott. They go into stores 
and, if Tillamook cheese is not being sold, 
they threaten to quit buying there, accord- 
ing to George Dewty, executive secretary of 
the farm federation. 

“This has_ become a strike of workers 
against farmers,” adds Gerald Detering, the 
federation’s president. “Somewhere we 
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must draw a line on the increasing prices, 
and the stand of Tillamook farmers should 
be of interest to farmers and consumers all 
over the Nation.” 

The Teamsters’ action appears to be legal, 
concedes an attorney for the creamery asso~ 
ciation. Actually, it isn’t an entirely new 
weapon. The Teamsters in several instances 
have used it in forcing contract talks with 
employers. As far back as 1951, a US. cir~ 
cuit court of appeals upheld the legality of 
product boycotting by the Teamsters under 
the Taft-Hartley law. The issue so far has 
not been appealed to the US. Supreme 
Court for a final determination. 

A Teamsters attorney in Portland, Oreg., 
notes that the union is carefully directing 
boycotting of the cheese to the customer on 
its picket signs to avoid secondary boycott 
charges. “Any attempt by the union to in- 
terfere with store employees handling the 
cheese, or to keep truck drivers from making 
deliveries to stores selling it, could be classi- 
fied as a secondary boycott under the Taft- 
Hartley law,” he declares. Companies can, 
after determination by the National Labor 
Relations Board that a secondary boycott 
condition exists, seek an injunction against 
union pickets or file suit for damages in a 
Federal court. Whether the advertising 
boycott is legal or not, however, a grocery 
chain executive terms it a stinking deal. 
He has pulled the cheese off his own stores’ 
shelves for two reasons: Many customers 
won't walk through the pickets even though 
the pickets are only charging the cheese is 
unfair, and the executive has negotiations 
of his own coming up with the Teamsters 
Union and fears “those boys will take it out 
of our hide on other issues if we don’t go 
along now.” 

“I want to sell Tillamook cheese but I 
don't dare,” declares Oregon grocer Gaylord. 
“Many customers don’t read the signs. 
They just see the pickets and won’t come in 
to buy groceries.” 

Not everybody is giving in, of course. 

“We are going to sell any product we 
think our customers want to buy. Nobody 
is going to intimidate us—union or other- 
wise,” declares a spokesman for Meier & 
Frank Co., Inc., a big Portland department 
store that had pickets against Tillamook 
cheese at its doors a short while back. The 
pickets gave out handbills reading, “To the 
customer: Our membership is on strike 
against Tillamook Country Creamery Asso- 
ciation over wages and working conditions. 
This establishment sells Tillamook cheese. 
We would appreciate your cooperation in 
refusing to purchase this product until this 
dispute ends. Teamster Local 569.” Sub- 
sequently the pickets have been withdrawn. 
Meier & Frank still sells the Tillamook 
cheese. 

The usual method used by the local union 
is to talk with a store’s owner and ask him to 
take Tillamook cheese off his shelves and re- 
fuse to buy any more from the producer un- 
til the strike is settled. If the owner balks, 
pickets are placed in front of the store for 
varying lengths of time. 

Oregon Teamster, official union newspaper, 
calls the dispute with Tillamook Creamery 
Association an all-out economic war. It 
charges the association with being out to 
break the union. In turn, William O’Connell, 
Oregon representative on the Teamsters Joint 
Council 37, frankly warns: “Our goal is to 
cut off the sales of Tillamook cheese 100 per- 
cent in the 11 Western States where it is 
@ major market item. We will spread the 
boycott to every State in the Union is neces- 
sary.” 

But the battle may be a long one. Buck- 
ing the Teamster demands are a band of de- 
terminated and traditionally stubborn dairy 
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farmers, man proudly boasting Swiss an- 
cestry. 

“The battle is far more than the wages of 
17 men. It’s the existence of an industry. 
I’d rather give up my farm than back down,” 
firmly declares Willard Bailey, Tillamook 
dairy farmer with 60 acres on which he 
handles 50 dairy cows. Like many other 
association member-owners today, Mr. Bailey, 
the father of four children, is manning the 
production facilities at the main cheese 
factory while the Teamsters are on strike. 

Mr. Bailey notes his cows produce 1,800 
pounds more butterfat last year, than 1957, 
yet he realized only $3 more profit. “Why 
should some guy who is handling my milk 
get $45 a month more in wages?” he asks. 

The milk handlers get $2.19 to $2.24 an 
hour. Mr. O’Connell of the Teamsters Union 
contends: “Tillamook’s milk handlers are 
the lowest-pair for their category in Oregon.” 

In the town of Tillamook, Mayor Lauren D. 
McKinley, a pioneer resident, has wired the 
local Congressman, WALTER NoRBLAD, to ask 
the Senate’s Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field 
to investigate the situation immediately. 
A Tillamook Chamber of Commerce official 
estimates over 30 percent of the country’s 
payrolls comes from the cheese-making as- 
sociation. The chamber’s slogan for the 
20,000-population county is “The land of 
cheese, trees, and’ ocean breeze.” 





Useful Idiots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members of the House quite often display 
considerable interest in the thoughts and 
expressions of folks back home. The 
same consideration is oftén given the 
utterances of local community news- 
papers, which frequently, in their edi- 
torial comments, truly reflect local grass- 
root thinking rather than the more gen- 
eralized and all-embracing approach of 
newspapers with huge metropolitan area 
circulation. 

The following editorial from the June 
23 edition of the Chicago Daily Calumet, 
a daily community newspaper, is, I be- 
lieve, a most stimulating and thought- 
provoking commentary on a matter of 
great current interest: to us all: 

Uservut Ipiors 

Why this mad rush of Americans to Mos- 
cow? National political figures, churchmen, 
businessmen, and now nine Governors in- 
cluding our own Governor Stratton of 
Tilinois are going to Moscow. 

Why do these Governors go? What do 
they expect to accomplish? 

Apparently these Governors have not con- 
sidered the effect of their visit to Moscow 
on.the leaders of Africa and Asia who have 
refrained from accepting repeated invita- 
tions to visit Moscow. We criticized Nasser 
and Nehru for accepting such invitations 
and held their motives suspect. What now 
will the Africans and Asians make of these 
visiting Governors? Are we less immune to 
the tricks of the Communists than they? 

Chancellor Adenauer recently appealed to 
America for help in halting the Soviet peace 
offensive which he says “threatens to draw 
free Europe into the Russian current.” 
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Seventeen thousand youths from the free 
world have been invited to the Communist 
Youth Festival in Vienna, Austria, next 
month. The Asian and African governments 
are gravely concerned over the Soviet invi- 
tation to their youth to go to Moscow after 
the festival. 

Thousands of American youths will also be 
in Europe this summer. They have been ad- 
vised not to visit Soviet Russia. What effect 
will the visit of the nine Governors have on 
our youth and owr friends abroad? The 
governors by their visit will help to establish 
the acceptability and respectability of the 
Soviet communism. 

Has communism suddenly been washed 
clean? Are these communist experts of sub- 
terfuge and duplicity suddenly to be trusted 
and visited? 

This is a trap to draw flies. This mecca 
of atheism has not changed its stripes-of 
anti#God, antifreedom and antidemocracy. 
The Soviet-professed program to conquer 
and dominate the world has not changed. 
The Communist offer of friendship is but a 
trick to soften up the West and to put us 
to sleep to the real Communist intent. 

The Soviet strategy is stated by Dmitri 
Manuilsky as “war to the hilt between com- 
munism and the free world is inevitable. 
The bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep, 
s0 we will begin by launching the most spec- 
tacular peace movement on record. There 
will be electrifying overtones and unheard 
of concessions. The stupid and decadent 
will rejoice to cooperate in their own de- 
struction. They will leap at another chance 
to be friends. As soon as their guard is 
down we shall smash them with our clenched 
fist.” 

Who arranged the visit of the nine gov- 
ernors to Moscow? 

This is the cold war. The leaders of the 
states and of the nations, instead of going 
in droves to Moscow and becoming what 
Lenin calls useful idiots in the Communist 
game, should go to Mackinac Island, Mich., 
to the moral rearmament ideological war col- 
lege where thousands of our friends from 
the free world are coming to plan global 
strategy to answer communism. 

Americans, including these nine Governors, 
need to arm themselves with a superior 
ideology to Communism, without which we 
will be outthought and outfought. 





Third Anniversary of the Poznan Uprising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF ‘MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tached resolution I believe is very inter- 
esting for it parallels fairly well my own 
thoughts on the current negotiations at 
the Geneva conference. 

I personally believe that prior to any 
further meeting Soviet Russia must 
come up with some concrete proposal or 
at least some commitment to ease the 
world tensions. 

We should deal under an agreement 
that we will adhere to our part only if 
Soviet Russia performs her part. Mean- 
ing that the agreement must be so made 
that Russia must fulfill her commit- 
ments before we implement any part of 
our part of the agreement. 

Naturally, Russia would not agree to 
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this arrangement. Therefore~it is 

fruitless even to try to come to some 

agreement with her. We know this to 
be a fact, because the last conference 
was fruitless and hurt us greatly. 

I am glad that the present Secretary 
of State is holding his ground against 
any concession that would weaken our 
position. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE MEETING CoM- 
MEMORATING THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
PozNAN UPRISING, BoOsTON, JUNE 27, 1959 
Assembled in the hall of the International 

Institute in Boston, to commemorate the 
third anniversary of the Poznan uprising, we 
pay homage to the memory of those who 
were murdered in Poznan in June 1956, on 
orders of the Communist government sup- 
ported hy the Soviets, while demanding 
bread, freedom, and withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Poland. 
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The Poznan uprising had a great impact 
upon the subsequent events in Poland, and 
its echo vibrated in the captive countries as 
well as those which are menaced by Com- 
munist aggression. 

However, the Poznan cries for bread and 
freedom have not been heeded by the Com- 
munist regime in Poland. Every effort that 
is being made is only for the preservation of 
the shaken structure of the Polish Com- 
munist Party. The momentary changes in 
tactics and dialectics are merely means to 
this goal. 

Free elections have not been allowed, in- 
dependent political parties are not per- 
mitted to exist. 

ma 


Upon the occasion of the third anniver- 
sary of the Poznan uprising we send our 
heartiest greetings to the Polish nation, as- 
suring it of our complete solidarity in sup- 
port of its aspirations, aims and struggle, 
and we earnestly desire to make the following 
appeal to the democratic governments and 
to the public opinion of the free world. We 
hope that it will, in the face of an aggres- 
sive and imperialistic communism remain 
united and determined in all its actions and 
will form a common ideological front with 
the captive nations against Communist dic- 
tatorship. 

rr 

We condemn all outrages and abuses the 
Communists have committed, and continue 
to commit against the Polish nation. We 
protest most vehemently against the crim- 
inal acts of the Communist regime in Po- 
land, acts through which it intends to de- 
prive the people even of the minimum of 
civil liberties which they had won in 1956 
and thus transform them into a more pliable 
tool in the hands of Soviet imperialism. 

Therefore we declare, resolve and request 
as follows: 

That Soviet Armies and Soviet civil em- 
ployees be withdrawn from Poland. 

That the Polish frontiers on the Oder and 
Neisse Rivers be ratified by the West. 

That all deportees to Soviet Union be freed 
and returned to Poland. 

That freedom to organize independent po- 
litical parties, economic associations, inde- 
pendent youth and social groups be restored 
in Poland, together with freedom of press. 

That free elections, under international su- 
pervision, be held in Poland. 

Iv 


The Geneva Conference as of today has 
made no progress, it succeeded to show that 
the Soviets through this propaganda has 
lowered our defensive position and the eager 
wishes of the people desiring freedom and 
democracy. 
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Protesting most vehemently against these 
newly revealed murders and, in order to pre- 
vent additional slaughter of innocent peo- 
ple for Soviet political aims, we demand that 
the free world: 

1. Stop all preparatory work for the sum- 
mit conference until the problem of the cap- 
tive peoples of central and eastern Europe is 
placed on the agenda of the summit confer- 
ence in order that a satisfactory settlement 
concerning the freedom and independence of 
the captive peoples and peace and security 
of the world be attained. ? 

2. Call a meeting of the Security Council 
of the United Nations and if the United 
Nations resolutions are not respected and fol- 
lowed, expel the Soviet Union and its puppets 
from the United Nations. 

ANTI-COMMUNIST CONFEDERATION 
or PoLIsH FREEDOM FIGHTERS. 

Presented in behalf of the committee by: 

JozEFr MLoT-Mroz, 
President. 

JOHN J. TWAROG, 
Vice President. 





Democracy and Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT L, F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a very fine 
letter which I received from one of my 
constituents, Mrs. Martha A. Smith, of 
Fort Walton Beach. I was very much 
impressed by Mrs. Smith’s comparison 
of democracy and communism and the 
comprehensive way in which she wrote 
concerning matters of national and in- 
ternational interest. I feel that this 
letter stands in a class by itself as an 
inspiring, patriotic statement and it is 
with pleasure that I submit it for inclu- 
sion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

Fort WALTON BEACH, Fia., June 17, 1959. 
Hon. Bos SIkKss, 

Member of Congress, 
County Courthouse, 
Crestview, Fla. 

Dear Six: In regards to Geneva, Berlin, 
East-West, etc.; I think we've backed down 
just about as far as our democratic prin- 
ciples should allow. “They don’t have to 
recognize our right to be in West Berlin.” 
“We'll withdraw our troops gradually and 
leave only a token force.” “We'll continue 
the talks if they will agree to anything we’ve 
proposed.’’* 

As one person put it, “What ever hap- 
pened to the iron hand in the velvet glove 
and the walking softly with a big stick?” 
We seem to be treading softly enough and 
the velvet glove is apparent—but the iron 
hand and big stick of military might, readi- 
ness, preparedness—whatever we want to call 
it, is misplaced from the look of things. 

If we have no right to be in West Berlin, 
we're an honest enough people to admit it 
and withdraw. If we're needed there, let’s 
build up our armed forces and rattle sabers 
and pour billions into missiles—the heck 
with balanced budgets and military force 
rivairy. Let’s be placid and humorous, unit- 
ed and dangerous. 

And I say this with a boy going into mil- 
itary service tomorrow, God help me. 
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Mr. Webster defines “democracy” as “Gov- 
ernment by the people”; “Republic” as “Free 


popular government, no classes having any ~ 


political privileges.” He defines “commu- 
nism” as “A system of social organization 
involving common ownership of the agents 
of production and some approach to equal 
distribution of the products of industry.” 

The people in Russian-dominated coun- 
tries are welcome to pool resources and split 
everything, so far as I’m concerned. We have 
communities (co-ops) in our own country 
where they do this, unhampered. But when 
the majority of Russian citizens—no, sub- 
jects is a better word—allow a few to control 
them and everything: they produce, that is a 
far cry from what they profess to foster. 

Americans can complain. And do. But 
I’m proud of why our country is and what 
she stands for and the way we stick together 
without backing down when the going gets 
tough. If we belong in Berlin, let’s stay. 
And tax the daylights out of ourselves to 
weld the iron hand that makes it possible. 
It seems a whole lot smarter to show the 
offsetting entry in the budget as “The Fu- 
ture” than to show current taxes covering 
smaller expenditures with the possibility we 
may never have to consider a future! 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. MarTHa A. SMITH. 





Waste in Driblets 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial by a well known editor, Mr. J. Q. 
Mahaffey, which appeared in the July 
27, 1959, issue of the Texarkana Gazette, 
published at Texarkana, Tex., my home- 
town, entitled “Waste In Driblets,” men- 
tions points which deserve careful study 
and earnest consideration. I commend 
it to my colleagues in Congress. 

The editorial is as follows: 

WASTE IN DRIBLETS 


Whenever instances of relatively minor 
waste in the Federal Government are uncov- 
ered, there are always those who suggest that 
such things are scarcely worth fussing about. 
Why not, it is asked, forget such trivia and 
go after the far more significant examples 
of waste that send millions down the drain? 

Although there is some merit in this argu- 
ment, the fact is that plugging many small 
leaks is an effective way of stopping waste. 
It is effective especially because it calls re- 
peated attention to the idea that improper 
use of taxpayers’ money, whether large sums 
or small, is not to be tolerated. 

Représentative WkIGHT PATMAN may have 
unearthed a case in point with his charges 
that the Nation’s Federal Reserve banks 
have been spending money improperly on 
such things as dinner parties, golf tourna- 
ments, theater tickets, and so forth. The 
sums involved may not seem large, but the 
principle is the same as that which applies 
to sums many times greater. 

PaTMAn’s charges need not be taken at face 
value. The Federal Reserve people may have 
Plausible explanations for many expendi- 
tures mentioned—even such things as hun- 
dreds of dollars for Christmas gifts to pri- 
vate individuals. At this writing, however, 
it is difficult to see the justification for 
spending tax money on Christmas gifts, 
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ladies’ parties, and dues for memberships in 
private organizations. 

PatmMan hints at the possible misuse of 
much larger sums when he declares that the 
Federal Reserve System spends “millions of 
dollars of the taxpayers’ money without re- 
straint and without audit” by any outside 
agency. What he says certainly warrants 
investigation. And the idea that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, like most Government 
agencies, ought to be subject to outside audit 
is worth considering. 











The American Legion National Convention 
in the Twin Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
August of this year the American Legion 
will hold its national convention in the 
Twin Cities of Minnesota. The Legion- 
naires and their families who attend this 
convention will,.I know, enjoy Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul as much as we will 
enjoy having them visit in our State. 


The July issue of the American Legion 
magazine contains a fine article describ- 
ing the Twin Cities, entitled “A Tale of 
Two Cities of Special Interest to Legion- 
naires.” I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A TALE oF Two CITIES oF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
LEGIONNAIRES 

(This year from August 22 to August 27 
the center of the American Legion world 
will shift to Minneapolis and St. Paul when 
the national convention is held.) 

When Legionnaires assemble in the Twin 
Cities, Minneapolis and St. Paul, for the 
national convention, they will be following 
@ tradition that is centuries old. Visitors 
have been enjoying Minnesota hospitality 
for almost 600 years, Minnesotans say, and 
they base their contention on a rune stone 
dated 1362 which indicates that the Vikings 
hunted and fished there a century before 
Columbus crossed the Atlantic. 

The Twin Cities, only 10 miles apart along 
the upper Mississippi River, -form a 
sprawling metropolis with a population of 
approximately 11% million. At the front 
door of downtown Minneapolis the river 
drops 65 feet in three steps over the Falls 
of St. Anthony. Indeed, the city owes much 
to the falls, which generated power for the 
mills that made the city famous. 

Many of Minnesota’s thousands of lakes 
can be found in the Twin Cities area. The 
largest is Minnetonka, with 200 miles of 
shoreline. From the eastern end of this 
lake a creek named Minnehaha spills east- 
ward and tumbles into the Mississippi gorge 
to create the falls immortalized by Long- 
fellow in “Hiawatha.” 

Visitors will find the following places of 
special interest: 

Fort Snelling, the oldest landmark of 
white settlement in the Twin Cities, built 
in 1819 at the junction of the Minnesota 
and Minneapolis Rivers. 
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Minneapolis Grain Exchange, on the south 
edge of the downtown district, the world’s 
largest cash grain market. 

St, Paul’s Science Museum, just north of 


,downtown St. Paul. 


The capitol, at St. Paul, designed by Min- 
nesota architect, Cass Gilbert, credited for 
his development of the modern skyscraper. 

Como Park, which has excellent .zoo- 
logical gardens and a conservatory. 

Minnesota Historical Society, where you 
can see a collection of priceless documents 
and photographs. 

The “God of Peace,” a slowly revolving 
giant marble statue of an Indian, in the 
St. Paul courthouse lobby. 

University of Minnesota, one of the world’s 
greatest universities, whose buildings domi- 
nate the residential district southeast of St. 
Anthony Falls. 

The Minnesota State Fairgrounds, to the 
east of the agricultural campus of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Southdale, on the southwestern fringe of 
the Twin Cities, described as the Nation's 
most spectacular shopping center. 

Such well-known manufacturing plants 
as those of Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Co., the home of Scotch tape, located 
in St. Paul; Minneapolis-Honeywell, known 
for electrical control apparatus; Brown & 
Bigelow, the world’s largest calendar pub- 
lishing house in St. Paul; Toro Manufac- 
turing Corp., makers of power mowers in 
Minneapolis; Pillsbury’s and General Mills, 
world famous for flour. 





The Mary D. Bradford High School Band 
of Kenosha, Wis., Plays Concert on the 
Capitol Steps 


EXTENSION OF REMARES _ 
oF 


_ HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, we were 
honored today by a visit here at the 
Nation’s Capitol from the band of the 
Mary D. Bradford High School in Keno- 
sha, Wis. This band is one of the out- 
standing «bands in southern Wisconsin 
and has for several years been under the 
able leadership of Ralph J. Hough- 
ton. Mr. Houghton, who is recognized 
throughout the State of Wisconsin as 
one of the most able organizers of musi- 
cal composition, has personally guided 
the band since its inception. ‘The band 
now consists of 85 boys and girls, all of 
high school age, and most of whom.-are 
accomplished musicians in their own 
right. The band members were re- 
splendent in red and white West Point 
uniforms with tails. The group has won 
many awards especially for its herold 
trumpet effect, et cetera. 

The band from the Mary D. Bradford 
High School is presently on its way to 
New York to participate in the activities 
of the Lions International convention 
which is being held there. They will 
parade in a ‘T-hour parade down 
42d Street and compete with bands from 
several nations. ‘The annual parade at 
the Lions’ convention is one of the most 
colorful of all the conventions in the 
country and this year will take from 
7 to 8 hours to pass the reviewing stand. 





, Lynn Paulsen, Kay Paulsen, 
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The Mary D. Bradford High School band 
in making the trip to New York is paying 
special honor to a Wisconsin citizen who 
has been selected as the international 
head of the Lions organization for the 
coming year. I know that the Members 
of Congress who had the privilege and 
opportunity of hearing the concert 
played by the Mary D. Bradford Band on 
the House steps of the Capitol this morn- 
ing will testify to the excellence of their 
performance. 

The members of the band of the Mary 
D. Bradford High School of Kenosha, 
Wis., are: Lee Aiello, Don Anderson, Joy 
Anderson, Kay Anderson, Kent Ander- 
son, Irene Andrade, Roger Andreoli, Tom 
Asboth, Charles Ashley, George Bagdon, 
Larry Benefiel, Sherrill Block, James 
Buss, Pat Calvert, Connie Cassidy, Bar- 
bara Christian, Pat Christian, Marilyn 
Copen, Don Deeder, Larry Eils, Jerry 
Fenske, James Firchow, Pete Gallo, Gary 
Garcia, Pete Gentile, Judy Gentz, 
Sheryl Glinski, Gail Hansen, Jim Hen- 
drickson, Robert Hockney, Alice Jackson, 
Ron Jensen, Eric Johnson, Edith Jornt, 
Ken Kastman, Nancy Kemp, Mike 
Kempainen, Elaine Kirk, Carol Klitzke, 
Gary Laba, Lynn Langenbach, Bruce 
Larsen, Jim Lemke, Marjorie Leppanen, 
Shelby Leschinsky, David Linn, Marsha 
Mathews, Gene Mentink, Joan Metten, 
Marilynn Milaux, David Mink, Terry 
MeNeil, Kathy Neil, Don Neau, Carol 
Norman, Pat Navoichik, Sue Odelberg, 
Jerry 
Perona, Kent Peterson, John Petzke, 
Sandra Ponzio, Robert Richards, Mari- 
lynn Rosemann, Dennis Roseth, Joe Ruf- 


. falo, Virginia Schenk, Sue Schmelling, 


Carol Schnell, Lowell Schroeder, John 
Steddick, Judy Stewart, Jim Szantor, 
Veronica Szeliga, Lucille Turco, Doug 
Vacarello, Bill Van Caster, Ken Werme- 
ling, and William Yankus. 

These fine boys and girls, in their trip 
to Washington and New York, were un- 
der the supervision of their bandmaster, 
Ralph J. Houghton, and a number of 
parents and friends of the band, as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Ralph Houghton, Mr. and 
Mrs. D. Hale, Mr. and Mrs. G. Hendrick- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. T. Eils, Mr. and Mrs. 
G. Schmelling, Mr. and Mrs. G. Metten, 
Mr. and Mrs, Walter Anderson, Mrs. 
Benefiel, Mrs. E. Wermeling, Mrs. F. 
Schnell, Mrs, A. Anderson, Mike Szelgia, 
Mrs. F. Perona, Mr. and Mrs. W. Van 
Caster, John Houghton, David Hough- 
ton and Roger Wermeling. 

I join with the other Members of Con- 
gress in expressing our thanks to this 
fine band for the concert they played for 
us on the Capitol steps. 





Endorsement of H.R. 5752 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 
Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I de- 


sire to add my endorsement of H.R. 5752, 
a bill which provides for Friday as a 
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legal public holiday for Government em- 
ployees when Federal holidays occur on 
Saturday. 

Federal employees are supposedly en- 
titled to eight paid holidays a year, al- 
though they are deprived of the benefits 
of such holidays should they fall on Sat- 
urday. H.R. 5752 will correct this situa- 
tion. 

It was pointed out in the hearings on 
this bill that the tendency in private in- 
dustry is to increase the number of paid 
holidays and liberalize worker benefits. 
The lease we can do for our Federal em- 
ployees is to insure that all of them re- 
céive equal treatment in terms of holiday 
observances. 

Existing laws and regulations provide 
that holidays falling on Sunday be ob- 
served Monday. In the spirit of fairness 
I think this same principle should apply 
when holidays fall on Saturday or on a 
regular weekly nonworkday of an em- 
ployee whose basic workweek is other 
than Monday through Friday. I urge 
adoption of the measure. 





Twenty-third International Convention, 
Retail Clerks International Association 
(AFL-CIO) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, during the 2 days that no official 
business was scheduled in the House of 
Representatives, I took advantage of the 
interlude to attend the 23d international 
convention of the Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Association—AFL-—CIO—which 
was held in Los Angeles. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, which is now 
studying labor reform legislation, I 
wanted to see firsthand how a large in- 
ternational, like the Retail Clerks, con- 
ducts its deliberations in convention. 

Much has been said in recent months 
about democracy in unions and about 
abuses by union officials and, undoubt- 
edly, much of the criticism is justified. 
But I should like to assure my colleagues 
that the Retail Clerks convention exem- 
plified the very essence of a model union, 
and I wish that every Member of this 
Congress could observe firsthand the 
high standards followed by the officers of 
this large international throughout the 
convention. 

Mr, James A. Suffridge, president of 
the Retail Clerks International Associa- 
tion, and his entire board are to be com- 
mended for upholding the highest prin- 
ciples of democratic processes through- 
out this convention. I believe that those 
who have made broad charges against 
the entire labor movement because of the 
defalcation of the few in this movement 
would have an entirely different attitude 
toward the legitimate aims of organized 

r, as exemplified by the Retail Clerks 
ing their convention, and would then 
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see this problem of labor-management 
reform legislation in its proper perspec- 
tive if they had an opportunity to ob- 
serve this convention personally as I did. 

Lest I be accused of being prejudiced 
because I have a high regard for the Re- 
tail Clerks, particularly in the past few 
years when they have had the good for- 
tune of having for their president a man 
of such outstanding character as Mr. 
Suffridge, I am taking the privilege to- 
day of enclosing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the speech made by Senator 
Joun L. McCLe.ian, of Arkansas, chair- 
man of the Senate Rackets Committee, 
to the Retail Clerks convention. 

Senator McCLetian has, indeed, be- 
come known as quite an authority in this 
country on labor unions, and I am very 
happy to subscribe to his very compli- 
mentary remarks about the Retail Clerks 
Union. I am particularly impressed 
with his statement that if he were a re- 
tail clerk instead of a U.S. Senator, he 
would be a member of a& union. 

Coming from so outstanding an au- 
thority as Senator McCLELLan, his state- 
ment to the convention that “so far as I 
know, your union is clean and operated 
as it should be,” perhaps takes on a 
greater meaning than anything that I 
might say in the way of my own personal 
observations about the Retail Clerks. 

The high standards practised by the 
Retail Clerks International Association 
is at once a refiectior and a tribute to 
the determination of President Suffridge 
and his entire executive board to uphold 
the highest traditions of true trade 
unionism. For this, I join in congratu- 
lating them. 

I can assure you that my 2-day per- 
sonal observation of the retail clerks 
convention has helped me better under- 
stand the great problems facing this 
Congress and has perhaps given a more 
profound meaning to the determination 
of many of my colleagues that we indeed 
want to adopt legislation which will 
eliminate those who have abused their 
privileges and trust as union officials; 
but we want to study carefully before 
adopting ahy legislation which would 
either curtail or, yes, possibly even de- 
stroy the high standards of trade union- 
ism exemplified at the retail clerks con- 
vention. 

Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of my col- 
leagues, Senator McCLELLan’s remarks 
delivered to the Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Association in Los Angeles on 
June 23, as reported in the official tran- 
script of the proceedings, follow: 

President Surrrincr. Senator MCCLELLAN, 
this is indeed the highlight of our conven- 
tion. We are honored, we are proud, to have 
you with us here today. 

I am not going to take a lot of time in 
giving introductions to someone who is prob- 
ably better known right now than anyone I 
can think of in the United States. 

Tt is a pleasure to have you with us. The 
microphone is yours. You are free to greet 
us; you are free to tell us anything that is 
on your mind, If you think that we are 
not covering the base right, tell us so. We 
are happy to have you, and we shall be glad 
to hear you have to say and bring 
whatever message you wish to our organi- 
zation, [Loud applause.] 
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ADDRESS OF JOHN L. MC CLELLAN, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM ARKANSAS 

Senator McCie.ian. Thank you, Mr, Suf- 
fridge. 

Ladies and gentlemen, members of the Re- 
tail Clerks International Association, I am 
very happy to have this opportunity to ap- 
pear in person and extend you my warmest 
greetings. I had not anticipated this pleas- 
ure. I did not know that I would be invited. 
A short time ago your president did me &@ 
courtesy that I shall not forget. I appre- 
ciated it. When asked to come here for @ 
few minutes and speak to you briefly, I was 
happy to accept. 

I don’t know whether you think I come as 
an antilabor Senator or not. In my heart 
I’m not. I was raised a poor boy. I know 
what work is and I believe in work, I be- 
lieve in it to the extent that I work now 
from 12 to 14 hours a day and try to do it 
conscientiously and try to do a good job. I 
believe in the virtue of labor and I believe 
in labor people being treated right. 

And I think I can say to you at this hour 
and at this moment, without any reserva- 
tion, so far as I know your union is clean 
and operated as it should be. 

I wouldn’t have said that if I didn’t mean 
it, and I think if it is different I would 
know something about it by this time. 

We have a job to do. Whether we like it, 
whether we wish it that way or not, some 
legislation is meeded. I don’t make many 
speeches, possibly a half a dozen a year, ex- 
cept in my home State when I go down 
there to greet my own people. But I am 
talking about accepting speaking engage- 
ments like this that brought me to Los An- 
geles on this occasion. But I say that we 
have a job to doin legislation. 

It is not because that there is anything 
wrong with unionism as such. It is not, I 
have said repeatedly and almost on every 
platform where I speak that if I was a work- 
ingman in a factory, and I would assume it 
would be true if I were a retail clerk, I would 
be a member of a union. But I would want 
to be a member of a clean union, one that 
respected me as @ man and as 8 woman. 

I hope that I never do anything, it shall 
never be my purpose (and if I ever under- 
take it, I hope that I don’t succeed) to do 
anything in my Official life that is ulti- 
mately detrimental to the interest of work- 
ing people in my country. But I do say 
there is a need for legislation. There are 
some things that have to be cleaned up in 
the interest of decent unionism, in the 
interest of Americanism, in the interest of 
your rights, of the freedom of the individual. 
No man, no officer of a union, no set of men, 
under any circumstances should be per- 
mitted to exploit the working people of this 
country; and I am ready to pass some laws 
that will give to the working people the free- 
dom and the protection that are guaranteed 
to them in the Bill of Rights or the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

I see no reason why the Bill of Rights 
should not be observed and respected in the 
halls of Masonic lodges, in the halls of any 
fraternal organization, in the halls of any 
labor organization. Why should a man lose 
his rights, his liberties, his privileges, that 
are guaranteed to him by the fundamental 
laws of the land when he walks into a union 
hall or into the hall of any other society or 
organization. 

It isn’t that this law is needed, as I say, 
to protect the great rank and file of workers 
in this country. Not now. The great ma- 
jority of union officers are honorable, decent, 
dedicated men, But tragically and un- 
fortunately in a few areas of the labor move- 
ment and in business we have an element 
that acts contrary to the interests of the 
many, It is not just confined to the labor 
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movement. We have it in business, too. We 
passed some laws undertaking to clean that 
up. We may need some more. But we do 
have to have laws, not for the majority but 
for the minority—that element which ac- 
tually reflects upon unionism and does it no 





You don’t have to have laws against lar- 
ceny for 99 percent of the citizens of the 
United States, but we do need them for 
possibly 1 percent. Should we repeal the 
laws of larceny just because the great ma- 
jority of the people are honest? No. 
Should we tolerate in one union or two 
unions or a half dozen unions some of the 
conduct and activities and practices and 
corruption that we know have existed in 
certain unions? I say no. I say, unionism, 
the character of people that constitute un- 
ions and the union movement in the coun- 
try, can live under laws that will hinder 
and hamper and drive the crooks out of un- 
ionism and let decent unionism survive and 
grow, as it should. As America grows in her 
population, as she grows in her economy, 
as she grows in her strength and in every 
other way, so should unionism grow in this 
country. I wish you the best. 

I bid you Godspeed. I will continue to 
do what I believe to be right. I will carry 
on where I believe legislation is needed for 
the good of the whole and for the good-~of 
decent unionism in this country. 

Thank you. [Loud applause.] 





Remarks of Senator A. Willis Robertson 
Before Home Builders Association of 
Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Saturday evening, Senator A. WILLIs 
ROBERTSON, Of Virginia, delivered the 
main address at the annual meeting of 
the Home Builders Association of Vir- 
ginia, held at Virginia Beach. His 
speech was timely, interesting, and in- 
formative, and it deserves to be made a 
part of this Recorp.. I commend it to my 
colleagues for their thoughtful reading. 
REMARKS OF SENATOR A, WILLIS ROBERTSON 

AT THE INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS BANQUET, 

HoME BUILDERS ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA, 

CAVALIER HOTFL, VIRGINIA BEACH, VA., JUNE 

27, 1959 


It always is an inspiration to me to visit 
this historic area of the State which cradled 
and defended the infancy of our Republic 
and which in more modern years, through its 
great Naval base has become a world symbol 
of our military power. No mountaineer 
ever has loved more than I the constant 
motion of the restless waves nor enjoyed 
more the recreational opportunities of this 
area. By a happy coincidence, however, an 
area which first concentrated on its recrea- 
tional opportunities has in recent years led 
the State in industrial development. And 
that development, of course, included your 
splendid homebuilding program to meet the 
needs of a rapidly increasing population. 

I have not always been able to vote for 
everything advocated by spokesmen for the 
building industry but I believe those of you 
who are familiar with my record in the Con- 
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gress will agree that my views have not 
often been out of line with those of the 
free enterprise homebuilders of my own 
State. 

We have agreed that homebuilding should 
not be a direct function of government be- 
cause once the Government embarks on a 
program of providing housing at less than 
commercial rates we face the impossible 
problem of drawing the line as to where such 
services should end. If through the ex- 
penditure of billions the Government could 
provide subsidized housing for 10 percent of 
the population with the lowest income, the 
next lowést 5 percent will feel discriminated 
against and will demand inclusion and the 
same thing would happen if the level were 
raised to 50 percent. Consequently, I have 
opposed further expansion of the public 
housing program and urged instead that 
favorable conditions be provided, through 
such sound programs as slum clearance and 
FHA financing, to stimulate the private 
building industry to do the necessary job of 
providing homes for people of low income. 

During the 25 years since FHA was started 
5 million American families have acquired 
homes and additional millions have made 
improvements under this plan which re- 
quires sound appraisal procedures and un- 
derwriting principles, the pooling of risks in 
@ self-supporting mutual insurance system 
and reliance on private financial institu- 
tions for loans. Losses under FHA have 
amounted to only three-tenths of 1 percent 
of the insurance exposure. These have been 
covered, of course, by the insurance feature 
and nearly $100 million of the premiums 
paid by borrowers have been returned to 
them as dividends from the mutual insur- 
ance fund. 

This record is in sharp contrast with the 
cost to the taxpayers of the public housing 
program. Inclusion of large new authoriza- 
tions for public housing was one of my 
major reasons for voting against the omni- 
bus housing bill both as originally passed 
by the Senate and in the conference report 
approved by the House and Senate this week. 

Obligational authority for annual con- 
tributions on the 45,000 units definitely au- 
thorized in the bill would cost $874 million 
and if the full discretionary authority were 
used the total cost would be around $3.7 
billion. 

I objected.to the Senate bill and the con- 
ference report also because of the proposals 
to finance programs-of urban renewal, spe- 
cial assistance by the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, college housing, and hous- 
ing for elderly persons through borrowing 
authority, which has been called “the back 
door to the Treasury,” instead of requiring 
these programs to meet the test of annual re- 
view by the Senate and House Appropria- 
tions Committees. 

I realize that some leaders of the housing 
industry have feared that the requirement 
for appropriations would hamstring programs 
in which they are interested, but I hope our 
Virginia homebuilders will realize that the 
ultimate prosperity of their industry is more 
dependent on a sound national economy 
than on any specific program of Federal as- 
sistance. We cannot have a sound economy 
unless we reverse the trend toward unbal- 
anced budgets and deficit spending. And 
balancing the budget requires, among other 
things, the kind of control over annual ex- 
penditures which is.exercised by the Appro- 
priations Committees, in préference to drafts 
on the Treasury under a blank-check pro- 
gram supposed to involve loans, but which 
go into so-called revolving funds and never 
are paid back. 

You may be assured, however, that as 
chairman of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, which has responsibiilty 
for housing legislation, I shall see that all 
bills on that subject receive prompt atten- 
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tion and fair hearings, whether I approve of 
them or not, And TI shall, of course, be happy 
when I can personally support sound pro- 
posals such as the one we recently approved 
to make the GI loan rate realistic and permit 
a resumption of activity under that program. 

Homebuilders have said they regarded ap- 
proval of the 5.25-percent GI interest rate as 
a vital factor in their expectation that new- 
housing starts in the last half of 1959 would 
be as good as in the first half. I am inter- 
ested in this, not only from your standpoint, 
but also because I recognize the strategic 
role’ which private residential construction 
has played in the recent recovery and cur- 
rent expansion of business. Since you hold 
this key position, I want to discuss with you 
today the current economic situation gener- 
ally and some of the problems which it 
involves. 

Economists, who a few months ago were 
divided on the outlook, now are generally 
agreed that the U.S. economy is in a strongly 
expansive phase. Gross national product, 
our most comprehensive measure of total 
output, was at a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of $467 billion in the first quarter of 
1959, which was 5 percent above the prereces- 
sion high in the summer of 1957. Total per- 
sonal income in May advanced to a new rec- 
ord, 7 percent above a year ago, and indus- 
trial production in May also rose to a new 
alltime high of 152 percent of the 1947-49 
average. 

Unemployment, which concerned so many 
persons last year, and nearly led to unjusti- 
fied Federal emergency spending programs, 
has declined to the point that in May it was 
the lowest since the end of 1957 while the 
number of employed persons last month 
actually reached a new high. 

Housing, as I previously indicated, has 
shared in the upturn with the rate of new 
starts for private nonfarm dwelling units 
running close this spring to the record levels 
of late 1954 and early 1955. This has led, 
naturally, to strong demands for real estate 
loans and for consumer loans needed for 
home furnishings at a time when industrial 
expansion has called for an increase in bank 
loans generally. 

All these facts indicate that the problems 
of recession are behind us and that we now 
must cope with the problems of expansion 
in a high-employment economy. 

We must, therefore, face the very essence 
of the economic problem, namely, the pres- 
sure of rapidly expanding wants on limited 
resources. This pressure takes the form of 
money offers for goods and services. If per- 
sonal income increases faster than the sup- 
ply of goods, the prices of goods start up and 
we have the beginnings of inflation. 

The stage for inflation is generally set 
up in the money markets. A rapidly ex- 
panding economy is usually marked by a 
swelling demand for credit. Borrowed funds 
are sought to finance plants and equipment, 
home construction and ownership and gov- 
ernment projects. 

Where do we get the funds to finance 
such demands for credit? The supply of 
loanable funds includes current savings, the 


‘accumulation of past savings, and bank 


credit. As long as the demand for credit 
is satisfied by savings only, there is no 
tendency for the money supply to increase, 
nor any tendency for income payments to 
increase. The investment spending of the 
economy is matched by the savings which 
had been. earlier. withdrawn from the in- 
come stream. 

But when the borrowing demands are fed 
not only by savings put also by bank credit, 
the money supply increases, and income 
payments increase,, If a substantial amount 
of bank credit is inserted into the economy 
at a time when the economy is approaching 
full utilization of its resources, you pro- 
duce a growing competition of money de- 
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mands for scarce goods with the net result— 
rising prices and erosion of the dollar’s pur- 
chasing power. 

This is the danger we now face. Such a 
situation calls for both Federal fiscal re- 
straint and general monetary restraint. 

Unfortunately the Federal Reserve Board 
in its policy of monetary restraint has re- 
ceived no support from Federal fiscal policy. 
At a time when the Federal Government 
should have a a budget surplus or at least 
a balanced budget, it confronts the econ- 
omy with a staggering deficit which requires 
the Treasury to enter the capital markets 
for new funds as a tremendous borrowing 
force, to compete with all other sectors of 
the economy in an ever growing demand 
for borrowed funds. 

A policy of monetary restraint, in the face 
of the normal credit demands marking any 
rapid expansion, is bound to raise the struc- 
ture of interest rates. But when the Treas- 
ury adds its tremendous credit demand to 
the demands of other borrowers, we expe- 
rience, as we do now, an even greater up- 
ward thrust in interest rates. 

I share the feelings of those who deplore 
the rise in interest rates. I am fully aware 
of the difficulties imposed on the Treasury by 
rising rates of interest. I sympathize with 
the small businessman who finds that tight 
money and higher borrowing costs may pinch 
severely. 

Of course, the most obvious impact of the 
rising market structure of interest rates is 
the unfortunate drying up of FHA and VA 
mortgage money when the market rates rise 
above the FHA and VA ceiling rates. You 
homebuilders have suffered this blow before 
and may face a similar situation in the near 
future. In the face of rising rates, FHA and 
VA mortgages will be downgraded by the 
market just as Government bonds are down- 
graded today with their 41/, percent statu- 
tory ceiling. 

The best solution of the problem of sharp- 
ly rising interest rates would be a drastic 
curtailment of Treasury borrowing needs. 
Although I have fought and will continue 
to fight for restraints in Government spend- 
ing programs, I must be realistic and admit 
that for the duration of the cold war defense 
requirements will continue at a high level. 

Those of you who live in this part of the 
State must be particularly aware of this 
problem. I can recall when the Hampton 
Roads area was known chiefly for its recrea- 
tional resources, but it has become not only 
one of the key defense areas of the United 
States but also the largest industrial area in 
Virginia. This would be, of course, a prime 
target for attack in any future war and resi- 
dents here certainly recognize how essential 
it is for us to continue to have forces so 
powerful for retailiation that they will stay 
the hand of an aggressor. 

Therefore, if in the immediate future the 
size of our defense budget makes it imprac- 
tical to sharply reduce Government credit 
demands, continued high interest rates must 
be regarded as a necessary price to be paid 
for the failures of fiscal policy and the avoid- 
ance of inflation. 

Proposals to have the Federal Reserve hold 
down interest rates by purchases of Govern- 
ment securities seem to me highly unrealistic. 
They overlook the fact that to halt the up- 
ward trend of interest rates in this expanding 
period of our economy would require a tre- 
mendous volume of open market purchases 
of Government bonds. This could not be 
done without promoting inflation and, in- 
deed, without converting the Federal Reserve 
System into an engine of inflation. 

Remember, that when the Federal Reserve 
purchases Government bonds, it does not 
actually pay out currency but merely sets 
up a credit for the Federal Government in 
the form of a deposit and that deposit, like 
other deposits, requires only a limited re- 
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serve and can be the basis for other loans, 
Actually, each dollar of open market pur- 
chases of Government bonds by the Federal 
Reserve make available about $6 for addi- 
tional loans—d tremendous inflationary 
factor. 

We found out during and following World 
War II the difficulties involved when the 
Federal Reserve Board tried to peg interest 
rates on Government obligations. The rates 
were held down but a dangerous inflation 
developed under the blanket of direct price, 
wage, and materials controls and when these 
wartime controls were removed the inflation 
broke out and threatened to destroy our 
free economy. 

Even if we accepted the inflationary con- 
sequences, it is doubtful whether the Fed- 
eral Reserve System could peg interest rates 
on Government obligations under normal 
peacetime conditions, because the inflation- 
ary influence of such huge increases in 
credit would accelerate a further diversion 
of savings from investments in bonds and 
other fixed income obligations into stocks 
and other equities. It would lead to specu- 
lative buying of commodities and securities 
to beat higher costs and prices in the fu- 
ture. Thus, such efforts to stabilize interest 
rates would have a reverse effect and would 
push up interest rates in most sectors of 
the credit markets, including mortgages, 
even if the Government obligations were 
protected. 

I need not spell out the evils of inflation. 
You are well aware of the price rises and 
the corresponding decline of the purchasing 
power of the dollar that has been going on 
since 1939. 

Rising interest rates in a period of mone- 
tary restraint are cost burdens to be sure, 
but it is useful to remember that a 1 percent 
general price increase applied to consumer 
expenditures now at the rate of $300 billion 
would mean an added annual cost of $3 
billion. 

I might add that there is a direct rela- 
tionship between our ability to prevent in- 
flationary pressures and the availability of 
residential mortgage funds in the years 
ahead. This is so because the availability of 
mortgage credit depends ultimately on the 
volume of long-term savings. And an in- 
creased flow of savings depends importantly 
on allayed fears of inflation on the part of 
the American consumer. If an inflationary 
psychology dominates the long-term actions 
of consumers and investors, the flow of resi- 
dential mortgage funds will diminish dras- 
tically. Thus, while in the short run it may 
appear that residential mortgage markets 
suffer in a period of monetary restraint, only 
through such a policy can the supply of 
mortgage credit be increased in the long run. 

I hope you will realize, also that there will 
be periods in the 1960’s as there were in the 
1950’s when it will be best.in the longrun 
public interest for housing demands to be 
temporarily restrained as the Nation seeks 
to maintain integrity of the dollar, Public 
policy cannot be unequivocably committed 
to the ready availability of mortgage credit, 
regardless of overall economic and financial 
conditions. 

I am confident that the homebuilders of 
Virginia will recognize this as sound busi- 
nessmen and also as citizens serving the 
public interest. Accepting such restraints as 
are necessary to prevent inflation will be 
your share in a program which must include 
willingness of businessmen generally not to 
squeeze out the last dollar of profit in 
periods when demand for goods exceeds the 
supply and willingness of labor leaders to 

their demands for higher wages and 
benefits within the limits justified by in- 
ereased efficiency of production. 
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Address of Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon at the Opening of the Soviet 
Exhibition in New York City, Monday 
Evening, June 29, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the officials who attended the opening of 
the Soviet Exhibition of Science, Tech- 
nology, and Culture, Monday evening, 
June 29, 1959, at the Coliseum in New 
York City, I recommend that Americans 
go to see the exhibition to learn of the 
scientific, technological, and cultural 
achievements of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union. 

The exhibition is one of the major 
steps in the cultural exchange program 
between the United States and the So- 
viet Union. It is certainly interesting 
and worthwhile to learn of the many 
developments in all lines—machinery, 
equipment, automobiles, atomic energy, 
theater, music, sculptoring, fabrics, 
fashions, plastics, and especially to see 
the various models of the sputniks. 


Vice President Ricnarp M. NIxon rep= 
resented the United States at the official 
opening ceremonies. Mr. NIxon made 
the following address: 

This Soviet exhibition, which Mr. Kozloy 
opens tonight, and the US. exhibition, 
which I will be privileged to open in Moscow 
on July 25, represent the most significant 
results to date of the exchange agreement 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, which has been in effect since Janu- 
ary 1958. 

In view of the disappointing lack of prog- 
ress at the foreign ministers conference at 
Geneva, it seems appropriate on this occa- 
sion that we take a new look at the exchange 
program and appraise what contribution it 
can make in developing better relations be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

It will be recalled that the 1958 agreement 
provided for a broad program of exchanges 
in the arts, sciences, professions and indus- 
tries. Up to this time approximately three- 
fourths of the exchange enumerated in it 
have been carried out. If the difficulties 
that exist between our two nations were 
based merely upon misunderstandings and 
lack of contact, the success of this program 
would be grounds for great optimism. 

But it would be completely unrealistic to 
pretend that lack of understanding is the 


only obstacle to peaceful friendship between - 


the Communist world and those outside 
its borders. There are basic conflicts of in- 
terest and deeply clashing ideologies that are 
not easily removed. It would be no service 
to either of our great nations to base ef- 
forts for peace upon a superficial and even 
false analysis of the differences that divide 
us. 
On the other hand, qecause we do have 
differences and because we both recognize 
the folly of allowing them to develop into 
a conflict which would result in the destruc- 
tion of our civilization, it is all the more im- 
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portant that we increase exchange and con- 
tact between our two peoples so that our 
differences can be discussed in the best pos- 
sible climate of understanding. 

In other words, there is no magic formula 
which will settle the differences between us, 
mo conference at the summit which will 
dramatically end world tensions. The road 
to peace is long and hard and if we are to 
stay on it both our people and our leaders 
must display patience and understanding to 
@ maximum degree. 

We both recognize that the visits to our 
country of Russian students, entertainers, 
scientists, and doctors does not imply any 
endorsement on our part of the Soviet sys- 
tem, nor do our visits there mean that they 
endorse us. 

But this program has helped to under- 
line some facts that we should never for- 
get—that the Russian people and the Amer- 
ican people instinctively like each other, that 
both of our peoples want peace, that the 
average Russian and the average American 
would be most happy to reduce the produc- 
tion of arms and to direct the great economic 
power of his country into a program to 
provide a better life for every citizen. 

In this exhibition we open tonight, the 
American people will have an opportunity to 
see examples of the great achievements of 
the USS.R.—increased industrial output, 
advances in sciences and technology and sig- 
nificant strides forward in transportation, 
construction, health, and welfare. I know 
that I speak for all of our people when I say 
that we rejoice in the material progress you 
have made and are making. ; 

We welcome the idea of peaceful competi- 
tion between nations and systems of govern- 
ment—competition which if .directed into 
peaceful channels can only result in improv- 
ing the lot of all mankind. But we believe 
that if competition is to be peaceful it must 
be fair. If certain rules of the game are not 
followed by all parties concerned, healthy 
competition can become unhealthy. 

And we further suggest that this competi- 
tion be extended to include not only the ma- 
terial achievements which this exhibition so 
magnificently demonstrates, but the spiritual 
values which have distinguished our civili- 
zation. 

As you travel through our country and 
visit our farms and factories, Mr: Kozlov, you 
will see that we too are making great ma- 
terial progress. You will also have an oppor- 
tunity to see that we Americans have. a great 
zest for discussing the pros and cons of 
every issue affecting the national interest and 
that we recognize and cherish the right of 
every citizen to freely criticize our Govern- 
ment. and our Government officials, 

You will discover that the debate in the 
Halls of Congress and our legislatures is 
lively and sometimes long and that it.faith- 
fully reflects the broad spectrum of view- 
points incorporated in a free society. 

You will see free enterprise at work— 
free labor unions and free management, 
sometinres at odds over the division of the 
rewards flowing from the enterprise, but 
united in the knowledge that without free 
enterprise there would be much fewer re- 
wards to divide. 

You will have an opportunity to study our 
courts of law, our churches, our libraries, 
our universities. I know that when you 
complete your visit you will return to the 
US.S.R. convinced that not only is this 
Nation strong materially, but that it is 
united behind the leadership of our Presi- 
dent in working for a world in which men 
can live together in peace, justice, and free- 
dom. 
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You will find that the American people 


. and the American Government do not want 


an acre of land from any other people—that 
we have no desire to impose our system of 
government on any other nation—that we 
want for others only what we enjoy for our- 
selves, the right for a nation to be inde- 
pendent, its citizens to be free, and for 
peoples to live at peace with each other. 

We do not expect that this great exhibi- 
tion and your visit here or our exhibition in 
Moscow. and my visit there will resolve the 
basic differences which exist between our 
Governments. But I know you will agree 
with me when I say that these events do 
provide a unique opportunity to reduce to 
an extent the misunderstandings which 
exist between our people and our Govern- 
ments and thereby to further the cause of 
peace to which we are dedicated. 

In that spirit we hope that thousands of 
Americans will visit this exhibition so that 
they may see firsthand the achievements of 
the Russian people, and we wish you well 
as you travel through our country and get 
to know better the true ideals and aspira- 
tions of the American people, 





Poison in Your Water—No. 135 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time now I have been inserting into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
articles from newspapers around the 
country chronicling the frightening dan- 
gers to the health of our people from 
sewage, industrial waste, and other germ 
laden and poisonous substances that we 
have been dumping by the hundreds of 
millions of tons into the streams and 
lakes of our beloved land. 

A frightening instance of using waters 
of the United States for dumping of 
poisonous and toxic substances appeared 
in an article in the Denver (Colo.) Post 


~of Wednesday, June 24, 1959, describing 


how the U.S. Public Health Service had 
stopped use of the Animas River in Colo- 
rado and New Mexico for the disposal of 
radioactive substances. 

The danger inherent in such use is 
plain in the article to some 1,845 people 
living along the Animas in northern New 
Mexico and 100 in southwestern Colo- 
rado who use untreated river water. 
These people are ingesting radium and 
strontium 90 at an estimated rate of 160 
percent above maximum permissible 
levels. Another 28,000 people living in 
Aztec and Farmington, N. Mex., have a 
daily intake of treated water ranging 
from 40 to 60 percent above permissible 
levels for radium and strontium 90 es- 


tablished by the National Committee on. 


Radiation Protection. 

While the Vanadium Corp. of America 
is to be commended for its prompt action 
in terminating use of the water for such 
purposes, it has created the gravest dan- 
ger to thousands of people who must use 
that water to live. The Public Health 
Service is really to be congratulated, be- 


. cause if it were not for its vigorous and 
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speedy action the situation would still 
continue to the grave danger of some 30,- 
000 domestic daily water users in the 
area. 
The Denver Post article follows: 
Report SHOws U-MILL WASTEs POLLUTE 
ANIMAS 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., June 24.—Radioactive 
waste materials from the Vanadium Corp. 
of America uranium mill at Durango, Colo., 
are contaminating the Animas River, the 
US. Public Health Service said Wednesday. 

As a result, some 30,000 persons living 
downstream from the mill in northern New 
Mexico are ingesting radium and strontium 
90 in their water and food in concentrations 
above maximum permissible levels, the re- 
port said. 

Dr. E. C. Tsivoglou, Chief of the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service team which made the re- 
port, said only the radium could be traced 
to the VCA mill. Strontium 90 in the river, 
he said, comes from fallout from atomic 
weapons.testing. But both isotopes must be 
considered together, he said, because they 
follow similar routes in the body. It is their 
combined amounts which have public health 
significance, he said. 

The report said ‘strontium 90 content of 
the river is not particularly high, but the 
radium content is. Thus the combined 
amounts are significantly elevated. Dr. 
Tsivogiou said he understood VCA already 
has started to take steps to reduce contribu- 
tion of radium to the waterway. 

The report was made public at the opening 
of a conference on interstate pollution of 
the Animas River called as the result of New 
Mexico charges against Colorado. 

The survey report was not complete when 
presented Wednesday. It was based largely 
on tests made in the summer and fall of 
1958. Tests made‘in early 1959 have yet to 
be completed and integrated into the final 


report. 


*. 


PERMISSIBLE LEVELS 


The report pointed out that maximum 
permissible levels of internal ingestion of 
radioactive materials for the population at 
large are based on one-tenth of the levels 
permitted for persons working with radiation 
in their occupations. 

The maximum permissible levels also are 
based on continuous lifetime patterns and 
ingestion of any particular radioisotope in 
amounts somewhat higher than the allow- 
able for relatively brief periods of time may 
not result in undue harm. 

But the report added that the National 
Committee on Radiation Protection has said 
“the goal should be no radioactive contami- 
nation of air and water and of the body if 
it can be accomplished with reasonable effort 
and expense.” 

VCA officials were to be given the oppor- 
tunity of rebuttal later in the conference 
proceedings. 

The US. Public Health Service report esti- 
mated that the 28,000 persons living in Aztec 
and Farmington, N. Mex., where water sup- 
plies are treated, have a daily intake of ra- 
dium and strontium 90 —-* from 40 to 
60 percent above permissible levels estab- 
lished by the National Committee on Radia- 
tion Protection. 

There are another 1,845 persons living 
along the Animas in northern New Mexico 
and 100 persons along the waterway in south- 
western Colorado who use untreated river 
water, the report said. These, the U.S. Pub- 
dic Health Service said, are ingesting radium 
and strontium 90 at an estimated rate of 
160 percent above maximum permissible 
levels. 

POSSIBLE INCREASE 


If VCA raises the amount of uranium ore 
it processes daily at the Durango mill from 
500 tons to 700 tons, as planned, the radio- 
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active contamination problem will be mag- 
nified, the report said. 

Per capita ingestion estimates were made 
on the basis of the 1958 Animas streamflow 
which was comparatively large.” During years 
of lower streamflow—such as occurred in 
1955-56—ingestion rates would be greater 
because of the diminished amount of water 
available to dilute the waste, the report 
said. 

Radium and strontium 90 when taken in- 
ternally tend to simulate calcium and be- 
come deposited in bones from where they 
emit harmful radiation. 





Lewis L. Strauss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, here 
are the thoughts of a lifelong Democrat 
on the action taken by the Senate, on 
the nomination of Lewis L. Strauss, as 
appeared in a letter to the editor of the 
Washington Post on June 24 and signed 
by Marx Leva: 

AFTERTHOUGHTS ON STRAUSS 


Now that the long ordeal of Lewis Strauss 
is at an end, I can no longer refrain from 
writing my first letter to your newspaper in 
order to make the following comments: 

1. As a long-time admirer of the Washing- 
ton Post, in my opinion you slanted the 
Strauss story in your news columns in an 
inexcusable manner for a reputable news- 
paper. Your technique in this instance was 
more typical of the Chicago Tribune in its 
days of glory under Colonel McCormick than 
of the Post in its days of glory under Eugene 
Meyer. 

2. As an ardent Democrat who intends to 
work for the election of a Democratic Presi- 
dent in 1960, I think that the members of 
my party who led in bringing about the 
defeat of the Strauss nomination will regret 
the day that they assisted in this act of 
political assassination. 

3. I think that many able and dedicated 
Senators came to believe the charges against 
Strauss—and cast their votes against him on 
that account. I further think that many 
of these Senators were substantially mis- 
informed on the basic facts, as a result of 
the very skillful tactics of those (including 
your newspaper) who led the anti-Strauss, 
anti-Eisenhower crusade. In my opinion, 
your newspaper contributed very greatly to 
the final outcome in this matter, and con- 
tributed greatly also to the spread of mis- 
information as to facts and misinterpreta- 
tion as to the meaning of such facts. 

4.1 think that the following facts and 
viewpoints—which have not heretofore been 
called to the attention of your readers, I be- 
lieve, but which I have called to the atten- 
tion of a number of Senators during the past 
several weeks—should be set out in your 
letters column: ; 

(a) When President Truman, at the re- 
quest of General Marshall, appointed Anna 
Rosenberg, a liberal Democrat, to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense in .1951, and when 
the late Senator McCarthy and others spread 
the false rumor that she was a Communist 
in an effort to defeat her confirmation by the 
Senate, Lewis Strauss, a conservative Repub- 
lican who was then in private life, came down 
to Washington to help bring about the con- 
firmation of Assistant Secretary Rosenberg. 
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To my personal knowledge (since I was 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Legal and 
Legislative Affairs at the time), he spoke to 
or went to see Senators Robert Taft, William 
Knowland, Bourke Hickenlooper and Harry 
Byrd, to urge that Anna Rosenberg be con- 
firmed. At a time when McCarthyism was at 
its height, this was an act of courage and 
nonpartisanship on the part of Strauss—and 
I think your readers should know about it. 

(b) Almost 2 years earlier than the Anna 
Rosenberg episode, in the late winter of 1949, 
while Strauss was still serving as a member 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, he phoned 
me at the Pentagon (where I had stayed on 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense at 
Forrestal’s request, after having served with 
Forrestal both at Navy and at Defense) to 
say that there was a matter on which he was 
in a minority position on the Commission—a 
matter which he regarded as vital to the se- 
curity of the United States. 

He asked if I could arrange for him to see 
the then Secretary of Defense, Louis John- 
son. I did so. After Strauss saw Johnson, 
Johnson went to see President Truman. Im- 
mediately thereafter, in early November 1949, 
President Truman designated a three-man 
special committee of the National Security 
Council to look into the matter. (The issue 
involved, of course, was whether the United 
States, should seek to produce the H-bomb. 

This committee reported to President Tru- 
man that the United States should proceed 
with the H-bomb. President Truman so or- 
dered, in January of 1950—and the rest is 
history. 

Obviously, Lewis Strauss was not the only 
man responsible for the H-bomb. In the 
last analysis, President Truman was respon- 
sible. 

But I think that for his role in the H-bomb 
matter, even if he had done nothing else for 
the national good, Lewis Strauss deserves the 
undying gratitude of the people of the United 
States—and by the Senate vote, that grati- 
tude has been expressed in a manner which, 
in my opinion, constitutes a national dis- 
grace. 

Marx Leva. 

BETHESDA. 

LA 


Market Research Reveals Debesnd for, 
Self-Retirement Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 

KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, 


Mr. under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec-- 


ord, I include the following article by 
Charles M. Bliss, executive vice president 
of the Bank of New York which ap- 
peared in the June issue of the Trusts 
and Estates magazine: 


Market RESEARCH REVEALS DEMAND FOR 
SELF-RETIREMENT PLANS 


(By Charles M. Bliss, executive vice presi- 
dent, the Bank of New York) 


On May 19, Senator Grorce SMATHERs, 
Democrat, of Florida, introduced a bill to 
permit self-employed individuals to take a 
_ current tax deduction of 10 percent of their 
net earnings, with a maximum limitation of 
$2,500 a year or $50,000 in a lifetime, pro- 
vided the self-employed individual makes an 
investment in certain types of retirement 
annuity or a specific type of retirement trust. 
The bill, identified as S. 1979, is now pend- 
ing before the Finance Committee of which 
the Senator is a member. 


This bill, with one exception, is identical 
to H.R. 10, commonly referred to as the 
Keogh-Simpson bill, which passed the House 
on March 16 and would become effective 
January 1, 1959. It differs from the House- 
passed measure in that it would become 
effective for taxable years beginning in 1961 
and - thereafter. This change, Senator 
SMATHERS explained, was made to meet op- 
position to the pending proposal predicated 
primarily on revenue loss. The Senator 
hopes that by 1961 the budget will be in a 
more healthy state than it is today. Mean- 
while, he said, “I have chosen this course 
of procedure to give impetus to what I be- 
lieve is rather slow progress in removing 4 
glaring tax inequity toward 10 million self- 
employed citizens.” 


FINDINGS OF SURVEY DISCLOSED 


By coincidence, on the same day the 
Smathers bill was introduced, the findings 
of a research questionnaire sent to more 
than 30,000 professional men and women on 
the general subject of pensions for the self- 
employed were disclosed for the first time 
at a seminar arranged by the Bank of New 
York, for the benefit of its correspondent 
banks. Some 128 representatives of 101 
banks from 28 States were in attendance at 
the full-day session. 

The survey was planned in the fall of 1957. 
Legislation to provide a solution to the tax 
plight of the self-employed had been enacted 
in Great Britain in 1956 and in Canada 2arly 
in 1957. The Bank of New York after weigh- 
ing the evidence at home and abroad, de- 
cided there would be adequate time and a 
favorable climate in which to conduct a 
market research survey and to build a pro- 
gram around the self-retirement prospect 
in this country. The bank could thus give 
professional men and women both infor- 
mation and encouragement on a new and 
useful development affecting them «nd, at 
the same time, measure the size and quality 
of the market for self-pensions. 

First, a test was made by mailing the ques- 
tionnaire to a selected list of 660 physicians 
and dentists in mid-Manhattan. About one- 
third were the bank’s customers and two- 
thirds were prospects. Altogether some 35.5 

_percent responded: 43 percent of the cus- 
tomers and 32 percent of the prospects. 

‘The test mailing not only caused much 
*orable comment but the questionnaire 
gained the attention of key officials of large 
and important professional groups who, in 
turn, requested that their full membership 
lists receive the bank’s informative material 
in order to gain a better understanding of the 
promising new self-retirement development. 

In the spring of 1958, the questionnaire 
Was mailed to some 20,000 professional per- 
sons in the New York area. The identical 
questionnaire went to an additional 13,000 
in the Boston area through mailings of the 
Old Colony Trust Co. Of the professional 

~men and women who received the question- 
naire approximately one out of four asked 
to be put on the special list to receive further 
informative releases on the subject of pen- 
sions for the self-employed. 

One out of five indicated their age and 
profession, whether they had any sort of 
retirement plan, whether they expect to set 
up a plan under new legislation, the amount 
they would set aside each year, how they 
wanted their retirement savings invested, 
whether they preferred life insurance or 
bank trustee management, and whether they 
would use an individual or an association 

lan. 
: THE COMPOSITE PROFESSIONAL MAN 


In general, a professional person starts his 
career with low pay for the years of special- 
ized trdining. Therefore, one important pur- 
pose of the survey was to develop a composite 
picture of the professional man who would 
become eligible for self-retirement upon the 
enactment of permissive legislation. 
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The survey disclosed that the composite 
professional man in a metropolitan commu- 
nity arrives at the crossroads of his career at 
about age 35, when apparently there is an 
equal division between the professional men 
(and Women) who are in employment and 
those who have established themselves as 
self-employed. Ten years later, and continu- 
ing through the balance of the professional 
carrer, 8 out of 10 become self-employed. 
This trend to self-employment in relation 
to age is illustrated in chart I [not printed 
in ReEcorpD]. 

On the question of financial planning for 
old age, the suryey disclosed another signifi- 
cant pattern. Professional persons in em- 
polyment and those who are self-employed 
are in the same relative position at age 35— 
2 out of 10 have made some provision for 
retirement. Ten years later, however, 5 out 
of 10 of those who are employees are mem- 
bers of a qualified plan, although many of 
them feel their particular provisions for re- 
tirement are inadequate. But, as for those 
who are self-employed, 7 out of 10 still— 
by their own admission—have no planned 
retirement program of any kind. The in- 
cidence of retirement planning in relation 
to age is shown in chart II [not printed in 
Retorp]. 

The survey’s findings, based on 6,200 re- 
sponses from lawyers, physicians, dentists, 
and accountants, indicates that within a 
random group of professional persons in the 
community 7 out of 10 are fully self-em- 
ployed; 1 out of 10 is a full-time employee; 
2 out of 10 are both employed and self- 
employed—one mostly employed, the other 
mostly self-employed; on average, only 3 out 
of 10 have some sort of planned individual 
old-age retirement program. 

Responses to particular questions were as 
followss 

Nineteen out of twenty expect to set up a 
retirement savings plan if permitted to use 
tax-deferred dollars under new law. 

Would you in general elect to have your 
program with a bank trustee or with a life 
insurance company? Bank trustee, 63 per- 
cent; life insurance, 12 percent; both, 3 per- 
cent; no election, 22 percent. 

How much would you expect to put aside 
into such savings? On average, $2,500 per 
year (but the questionnaire then indicated a 
$5,000 ceiling and, in many cases amounts 
shown appeared to be wishful thinking). 

Would you in general prefer to establish 
your own individual plan or to participate as 
@ member of an association plan? Response 
inconclusive, but a slightly larger number— 
though not a clear majority—would consider 
an association plan, if it could be demon- 
strated to have administrative advantages or 
economies. 

In the matter of investment: Only 5 per- 
cent said they would not want to use any 
common stocks; and only a little more than 
10 percent said they would want all their 
retirement savings invested in common 
stocks. 

Indicated by the responses was the need for 
two collective funds: one invested largely in 
common stocks; the other invested in fixed- 
income securities. The indicated divisions of 
investment in these two funds, on the whole, 
were on the fairly conSeryative side. 


WIDESPREAD NEED OF INFORMATION 


The survey established the existence of 
broad interest in self-pensions and the pres- 
ent lack of financial planning among profes- 
sional persons in general, In particular, it 
disclosed the widespread need for informa- 
tion on retirement planning based on Keogh- 
type legislation. 

With the questionnaire a return reply card 
was sent which enabled respondents to re- 
quest a booklet entitled “Pensions for the 
ree” written as an educational 
piece. 
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In the summer, the bank mailed to the 
special list a second booklet which com- 
mented on similarities in the positions of 
professional practitioners and small busi- 
ness proprietors in the matter of retirement, 
and discussed Keogh-type legislation being 
proposed by the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee. The mailing was timed to coincide 
with the agreement in executive session of 
the House Ways and Means Committee to 
report the Keogh bill to the House for the 
first time since the bill’s introduction by 
Representative KrocH, Democrat, of New 
York, in 1951. 

In the fall, following passage of the bill 
in the House, a third booklet highlighted 
benefits that would accrue to the individual 
self-pensioner under the proposed legisla- 
tion, And, because Keogh-type legislation 
would create a new form of savings, the 
bank offered a special account for the ac- 
cumulation of individual retirement sav- 
ings. Experience in Canada has disclosed 
that there had not been sufficient prior 
planning by those who were entitled to 
benefits. 

With passage of the Keogh-Simpson bill 
in the House in mid-March, the bank de- 
cided to intensify its educational program. 
First, a new informative booklet was pub- 
lished consolidating and updating the 
earlier series of three. Now, the new book- 
let is being mailed to additional self-em- 
ployed groups and is being offered by radio 
spot announcements and by advertising in 
metropolitan newspapers. 

Altogether the survey has aroused con- 
siderable interest and clearly the educational 
program has created good public relations 
among professional men and women and 
others in the community who are self-em- 
ployed, regardless of the fate of “= Keogh- 
Simpson bill in the Senate. 


PROSPECT FOR FURTHER PROGRAMS 


The question of educational programs 
built around the self-retirement prospect 
came up at the bank’s seminar on May 19, 
and it was indicated that, although about 
one-half of the representatives present said 
their institutions had decided to handle 
Keogh-type business, only about one-tenth 
said they had presented any sort of informa- 
tion or publicity program pointing out the 
benefits of this important new development. 
Therefore, Senator SMATHERS’ postponement 
of the effective date of the proposed legisla- 
tion is significant for it indicates there may 
well be time for further educational effort 
by banks over the country. 

Meantime if Congress can be induced to 
limit the bill to the basie point of correcting 
the inequity so as to make it possible un- 
der the law for all employed and self-em- 
ployed persons to be entitled to tax-deferral 
privileges on funds set aside for retirement 
benefits, self-interest and competition will 
provide the stimulus to greater use of the 
privilege. But if the legislation attempts 
to force broader coverage, the cost in terms 
of immediate lost revenue can become so 
staggering that the measure will lack the 
necessary support. Organizations represent- 
ing self-employed persons will have an op- 
portunity to be heard by the Senate Finance 
Committee and much will depend upon the 
effectiveness of their presentation. 

The Bank of New York feels that the 
House-passed 
the Senate Finance Committee points ahead 
to promising new developments in the trust 
and banking field. 





proposal now pending before 
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Exemptions Under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act Applying to the Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
forest products industry is vital not only 
to the economy of the State of Maine 
but also to the industrial complex of 
America. 

This industry has recently set forth 
4Ats views as to existing exemptions under 
the Fair.Labor Standards Act, and be- 
cause this presentation is both compre- 
hensive and edifying, I commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
Congress: 

EXEMPTIONS UNDER THE Farr LABOR STAND- 
arps Act APPLYING TO THE FoREST PRODUCTS 

INDUSTRIES 


1. THE 12-MAN EXEMPTION 


(a) What is it? 

Small-scale forestry and logging operations 
were exempted from the minimum wage and 
overtime pay provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act by the 1949 amendments, ef- 
fective January 25, 1950. This exemption is 
identified as section 13(a) (15), which reads: 

“The (minimum-wage and overtime-pay) 
provisions * * * shall not apply with re- 
spect to any employee employed in plant- 
ing or tending trees, cruising, surveying, 
or felling timber, or in preparing or trans- 
porting logs or other forestry poducts to the 
mill, processing plant, railroad, or other 
transportation terminal, if the number of 
employees employed by his employer in such 
forestry or lumbering operations does not 
exceed 12.” 

(b) Why is this exemption essential to our 
industry? 

1. The great bulk of all pulpwood con- 
sumed in the United States today is pro- 
duced by many thousands of small business- 
men employing 12 or fewer persons, 

2. Pulpwood is generally produced by 
groups of men scattered over large areas 
working alone or at most with one or two 
other people. Very often a worker may be 
a half mile or more from another. In all 
forest regions but the West there are few 
large timber stands and most productive 
land is owned by small farmers. A single 
producer’s crew may be scattered even fur- 
ther among a number of woodlots in dif- 
ferent areas. Under these conditions the 
small businessman producer cannot possibly 
keep the detailed time records on his em- 
Pployees which are required by law except 
where the exemption applies. 

3. Loss of the exemption would mean that 
the smaller employer would either have to 
hire a timekeeper or become one himself thus 
substantially increasing his cost of doing 
business or reducing his own chances of do- 
ing productive work. 

4. Production of forest products, like 
farming cannot be conducted on the basis 
of a regularly scheduled workweek of 40 

or even a day of 8 hours as in the 
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case of a factory operation. Weather plays 
an important part. Many available work- 
men cut wood as a means of supplementing 
their regular earnings so that they may work 
part-time or at times most convenient to 
themselves. They may work half of 1 day, 
8 hours the next, none for a couple of days, 
any maybe 10 hours another day. Eliminat- 
ing the exemption would make this kind of 
work impossible without violating the law. 

5. Compensation in small forestry opera- 
tions has always been paid on a piecework 
basis. Under this system woodsworkers have 
always been able to earn at least, and usually 
substantially more than, the prevailing mini- 
mum wage. Under this practice it has been 
possible to employ handicapped workers 
which would become uneconomical if the 
exemption were lost. 

6. Between 1938 when the Fair Labor 
Standards (Wage and Hour) Act was passed 
and 1949 there was no 12-man exemption. 
Pulpwood producers, dealers and other 
operators found it impossible to comply with 
the law which called for factory-type record- 
keeping. Many operators were charged with 
violations of the law which they were unable 
to avoid. Oongress recognized the unfair- 
ness of the situation and clearly felt that the 
Wage and Hour Division could not and 
should not force these requirements on small 
operators who did not and could not pay 
workers on an hourly basis. This resulted in 
the enactment of the present 12-man exemp- 
tion which some Congressmen would now 
take away from the industry. 

7. Elimination of the exemption would not 
raise the earnings of woodsworkers. It would 
force higher nonproductive costs on small 
producers. Without the exemption, the 
wood which is being produced by the small 
producer today would, of necessity, in many 
cases be produced by large operators who 
can stand the extra expense of supervision 
and recordkeeping. Thus the small opera- 
tor would be gradually forced out of busi- 
ness. 

2. THE SEASONAL EXEMPTION 


(a) What is it? 

An industrywide 14-week exemption from 
the overtime-pay provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act is available to employers in 
seasonal industries. The exemption relieves 
employers of overtime pay liability for 
hours worked up to 12 daily or 56 weekly; it 
does not relieve them of liability for the 
minimum wage. This seasonal exemption is 
contained in section 7(b)(3) of the act. It 
is offered to industries found by the Admin- 
istrator to be of a seasonal nature. 

The exemption does not automatically ap- 
ply to an industry. Application must first 
be filed for exemption, and then the Ad- 
ministrator determines whether the industry 
falls within the seasonal category. 

Shortly after the act was passed in 1938 
the American Pulpwood Association applied 
for seasonal exemptions for certain activities 
common to northern operations. These in- 
cluded ice and snow road hauling, sap peeling 
and spring freshet driving. After hearings 
and rehearings in May of 1939 the Adminis- 
trator granted the industry seasonal exemp- 
tions for these three activities. 

(b) Why is this exemption essential to our 
industry? 

1. In these seasonal operations because of 
the laws of nature the whole year’s work 
must be done in the space of a few weeks. 
The work is usually done in the forests far 
removed from workers’ homes so that camps 
must be constructed. Loss of the exemption 
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would mean increasing the capacity of the 
camps to take care of larger numbers of men 
on a straight-time basis. This would result 
in higher costs and workers would each re- 
ceive less pay because of the shorter hours 
of work. Usually one of the accepted rea- 
sons for overtime pay penalties is to encour- 
age employers to hire more employees rather 
than work the normal number overtime. In 
a factory this is a workable idea. More than 
one shift can be put on. You cannot oper- 
ate two 8-hour shifts in the woods. There 
are only a limited number of daylight hours. 
In addition, this would be futile because of 
constant woods labor shortages in the north- 
ern States, Canadian workers must be im- 
ported. 

2. The producer in the areas where the 
seasonal exemptions apply must have all of 
his wood cut, peeled, and out of the forest 
within the few weeks he can operate. Al- 
ready at an operating disadvantage because 
of nature, this producer cannot survive if 
additional costs are imposed upon him. His 
employees going into the woods to work and 
living at camps want to be able to work 
longer hours during the short time allotted 
by nature if the job is to be attractive at all. 

3. Wood produced in the northern States 
is directly competitive with Canadian wood. 
Canada has no lag which arbitrarily forces 
higher costs in the production of wood. 
Substantial increases in the costs of Ameri- 
can wood such as would be caused by elimi- 
nating the seasonal exemptions would put 
the product of American producers at a seri- 
ous competitive disadvantage. 


3. SUMMARY 


After thorough study Congress and the 
Wages and Hours Administrator has respec- 
tively seen fit to grant the forest products 
industries certain partial exemptions from 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Ill-advised or uninformed legislators would 
rescind these exemptions apparently for the 
purpose of improving wages of workers in 
the woods by bringing them to the mini- 
mum prescribed by law. Wages in this in- 
dustry already are at or well above the 
minimum level so that eliminating the ex- 
emptions would not have this intended re- 
sult. Instead unintended effects would come 
about. The cost of doing business for the 
small producer would be increased without 
an off-seting increase in his productivity. 
Small producers would be enmeshed in 
record keeping redtape which has already 
been proven unworkable. Small producers 
would be forced out of business or else have 
to operate in violation of the law. Work 
opportunities would be eliminated and 
American wood would be placed at a com- 
petitive disadvantage. 


Yellow Journalism: A Case History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
readers of the New York Herald Trib- 
une are familiar with the Tallahassee 
case where four white men committed a 
horrible crime involving a Negro girl. 
Last week an equally horrible crime was 
committed in the city of New York. Six 
Negro youths brutally raped a 14-year- 
old white girl on the premises of a school. 

However, the Herald Tribune, in its 
June 21 edition, carried a story on page 
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2 about this crime but specifically avoid- 
ed mention of the racial identity of the 
principals. In the Florida case, they 
had gone out of their way to play up 
the racial aspect of the case. It is an- 
other example of yellow journalism, 
wherein the eastern metropolitan press 
magnifies a southern interracial crime 
but conceals from public view one on its 
own doorstep. 

Where are the heated editorials, de- 
manding justice in the Corona, Queens, 
case? Where are the front page head- 
lines screaming that six Negroes hit a 
14-year-old white girl, dragged her onto 
a nearby stair landing, and raped her 
three times while two held her and two 
acted as lookouts? 

Where are the cries of anguish from 
Members of Congress? Will they be as 
swift to demand justice, passage of pro- 
tective laws, and general condemnation 
of the culprits as they are when similar 
incidents occur in the South? 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the Herald Tribune story and 
also an Associated Press story so that 
they can be compared. 

Responsible journalists should demand 
the immediate cessation of slanted, dis- 
criminatory, and yellow reporting such 
as cited herein. 

In a city where it is reported that vol- 
unteer vigilantes must assist regular po- 
lice in patrolling Central Park, the news- 
papers should take the lead in ridding 
New York of crime infestation instead 
of .headlining articles which seek to 
embarrass the South. But, on the con- 
trary, they sweep their own trash under 
the rug while condemning the South for 
refusing to adopt policies and practices 
which would create the ill will and high 
crime rates, existing in New York City. 

Also included is an Associated Press 
story describing how New York news- 
papers treated the Queens rape case as 
compared with the Tallahassee case. 

The articles follow: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
June 21, 1959] 

HicwH Bar For Four YourHS In SCHOOL 
Rape—SHE Is THREATENED By ONE AT STA- 
TION 
Four youths implicated in the raping of a 

14-year-old girl on a stair landing behind a 
junior high school in Corona, Queens, were 
ordered held in $25,000 bail each yesterday 
by a magistrate who remarked, “I thought 
the days of barbarism and savagery were 
over.”’ 

-Police, meanwhile, reported that one of the 
youths, Jacob Bethea, 16, of 32-48 107th 
Street, Corona, threatened the girl when he 
was led past her in the Elmhurst precinct 
station Friday night. “When I get up my 
bail, I'll get you,” he was quoted as saying. 
Bethea has been identified by police as the 
leader in the incident. 

TWO WERE LOOKOUTS 
Bethea and the three others taken to 
Felony Court yesterday—John 

Rich, 16, of 31-10 103d Street, Astoria; Henry 

Stokes, 16, of 93-16 Corona Avenue, Corona; 

and Edward Jacobs, 17, of 32-15 95th Street, 

Corona—are charged with rape and acting 

in. concert. Two other youths, one 14 and 

one 15, are to be taken to Children’s Court 

Monday. 

to Assistant District Attorney 

Bernard Patten, Bethea and Rich have ad- 

mitted raping the girl, Stokes and Jacobs 


June 30 


have admitted holding her during the as- 
sault, and the other two youths have admit- 
ted serving as lookouts. 


MAGISTRATE IS ANGRY 


When an attorney for the Rich youth asked 
Magistrate Milton J. Solomon to set low bail, 
saying the charges were mere accusations, 
the magistrate exploded: 

“If this complaint were true, they should 
be held without bail. I thought the days of 
barbarism: and savagery were over. This is 
an outrageous, unconscionable, and das- 
tardly crime.” 

The girl was in court and, when the com- 
plaint was read by the court clerk, she was 
asked to swear that the complaint against 
each youth was true. Four times she raised 
her right hand and replied, “I do.” 

She wore a white blouse and a black skirt. 
She did not have on makeup and her hair 
was brought back in a pony tail. One eye 
was discolored and the knuckles of both 
hands were scratched. The black eye al- 
legedly was inflicted by Bethea during the 
assault, which occurred behind Junior High 
School 16, 4lst Street and 104th Avenue, 
Thursday night. 

[From the Washington Sunday Star, June 
21, 1959] 


New THREAT TO VICTIM OF RaPE NOTED 


New York, June 20.—One of six teenage 
Negro boys charged with raping a 14-year- 
old white girl in a schoolyard Thursday 
night was accused today of threatening her 
in a police station after his arrest. 

“T'll get you,” the boy was quoted as say- 
ing to the girl as she was identifying the 
group to officers. The six had been taken 
into custody and were in a Queens station- 
house last night. 

An account given in Ridgewood Felony 
Court today by Detective Lt. Matthew Bir- 
mingham apparently stirred the wrath of 
Magistrate Milton Solomon as the four older 
boys were brought before him for arraign- 
ment on first-degree rape charges. 

An attorney for one of the four asked 
Magistrate Solomon to set reasonable bail, 
saying the charges were mere accusations. 
But the magistrate exploded: 

“If this complaint is true they should be 
held without bail. I thought the days of 
barbarism were over. This is an Outrageous, 
unconscionable, dastardy crime.” 

The magistrate then fixed the bail figure 
at $25,000 for each of the four youths, 16 and 
17 years old. They will receive a further 
hearing Wednesday. Ordinarily, bond in 
rape cases is around $2,500. 

The four defendants are John Rich, Jacob 
Bethea and Henry Stokes, all 16, and Edward 
Jacobs, 17. The two others arrested, 14 and 
15, were charged earlier with juvenile delin- 
quency because of their ages. 


Also because of the age factor, names of 


the latter two boys and the girl were not 


made public. 


[From the Jackson Daily News, 
June 20, 1959] 


NEW YoOrK’S REIGN OF TERROR PLAYED 
DOWN BY NEWSPAPERS 


New YorK.—New York newspapers, which 
gave considerable page 1 attention to last 
week’s Tallahassee, Fla., race trial, Friday did 
not front page the New York rape of a white 
teenager by six Negro youths. 

The post gave the New York story a column 
on page 4. In an adjoining column on the 
same page it ran a two-column story on the 
Little Rock, Ark., rape of a Negro girl by two 
white men. A five-column headline linked 
both stories. 

The New York rape made page 10 of the 
Journal-American, page 21 of the World- 
Telegram, page 5 of the Morning Daily News, 
page 3 of the Morning Mirror, page 3 of the 
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Morning Herald Tribune, and page 11 of the 
Times 





In Tampa the Tribune’s Saturday edition 
carried a 10-inch page-1 story entitled ““Ter- 
ror in New York.” Inserted in the body of 
the story was a parenthetical statement say- 
ing some papers extensively played the Talla- 
hassee trial under such headlines as ‘Terror 
in Tallahassee.” 





Boyd Campbell Opposes Civil Rights 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most forceful arguments I have 
heard against pending civil rights meas- 
ures was made on April 22, 1959, before 
the Civil Right Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary by 
Mr. A. Boyd Campbell of Jackson, Miss. 

Mr. Campbell is a former president 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. His 
views on this subject should receive the 
careful attention of every Member of 
Congress from all sections of the coun- 
try. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include his statement: 


STATEMENT OF BOYD CAMPBELL, OF JACKSON, 
Miss., BEFORE THE Crivi. RiGHTs SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF THE House Jvupicrary Com- 
MITTEE, WASHINGTON, APRIL 22, 1959 


My name is Boyd Campbell. I am a small 
businessman from Jackson, Miss. I appear 
before you in my individual capacity and 
not as the representative of any organized 
group. I must, therefore, ask your indul- 
gence if I make frequent use of the first 
person singular pronoun. 

When I made known by intention to re- 
quest the privilege of making a ‘statement 
to your committee on the proposed legisla- 
tion that is currently under consideration— 
in particular, H.R. 4457, H.R. 3147, and H.R. 
619—some of my friends, with apparent 
genuine concern about by sanity and safety, 
warned me to stay away. 

I was reminded that no southerners were 
on the committee. I was told that my state- 
ment wouki be me with hosility. One coun- 
sellor said I would be “clobbered.” Another 
said I would be drawn and quartered. 

I admit that I am without experience in 
this role, but if there was ever any doubt 
about the rightness of my request for a 
hearing, it was resolved when I encountered 
so much misunderstanding about legislative 
processes on Capitol Hill. The misconcep- 
tion about the treatment of an American 
citizen who is a spirit of good will and sin- 
cere conviction makes statements before a 
committee of the Congress that might pos- 
sibly be in conflict with the equally sincere 
convictions of the committee members was 
amazing. 

Even though we are dealing with a highly 
controversial subject, the discussion of which 
sometimes engenders more heat than light, 
I am constrained to believe that thé goals 


- of the sponsors of these bills are not vastly 


different from my own in the area of im- 
proved race relationship. The difference 
between us arises out of the proposed meth- 
ods by which they are sought to be attained. 
Without meaning to be presumptuous, I am 
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inclined to believe that there are thousands, 
probably millions of unorganized Americans 
who believe as I do. 

Before proceeding further, I wish to pre- 
sent my credentials for the sincerity of what 
I will try to say. 

I am the grandson of two non-slave-own- 
ing Confederate soldiers, both of whom re- 
turned from the War with wounds that 
crippled. them for life. In their reminis- 
cenees and discussions of the war, I never 
heard from them one word of recrimination 
or bitterness. From them I learned the 
meaning of good will. I did not appreciate 
its value then. I do now. In too many of 
our relationships, domestic and foreign, the 
factor of good will appears to be eroding at 
a time when our national well-being re- 
quires that it should be increasing. 

For all of my mature life, as have thou- 
sands of my white neighbors in Mississippi, I 
have advocated better education, better eco- 
nomic opportunity, better living conditions, 
better health services, and equality before 
the law for Mississippi Negroes. 

In 1950, as a member of a statewide group 
of educators and laymen, I was privileged 
to raise a sum of money from friends and 
associates to finance a study of Mississippi’s 
school system in an effort to create sentiment 
for the enactment of an education code that 
would correct inequalities and inequities; 
that would establish uniform standards, and 
would eliminate discrimination between the 
races in salaries and facilities. 

With the aid and assistance of the State 
chamber of commerce and the support of a 
sympathetic State administration, Missis- 
sippi’s Education Foundation program was 
enacted into law in the year 1953. 

Early in the year 1954 there was author- 
ized to be spent by the State to supplement 
local funds a total of $180 million for public 
school buildings. To date approximately $63 
million has been allocated, of which 70 per- 
cent is for schools for Negroes. 

It is my privilege to serve as a member of 
the board of trustees of one of our finest 
institutions of higher learning for Negroes. 
I refer to the Piney Woods Country Life 
School, which was founded and is still ad- 
ministered by Dr. Laurence C. Jones, one of 
Mississippi’s most distinguished and highly 
esteemed citizens. 

On Sunday, April 5, here in Washington, an 
American vocalist, who has received interna- 
tional acclaim, gave a concert in Constitution 
Hall. She is Leontyne Price, a Negro soprano 
of Laurel, Miss., whose first public concert 
it was my pleasure to sponsor when the 
young artist was still a student at Juilliard. 

Against this background, I am here to 
express grave concern as to the effect of this 
proposed legislation upon the well-being of 
southern Negroes in particular and upon our 
national unity in general. 

The integration decision of May 17, 1954, 


“appears to have become the inspiration for 


legislation and litigation designed to take 
over and expedite the program which was 
making great progress voluntarily through 
the joint efforts of leaders in both races, in 
thousands of communities throughout the 
entire South. 

The result has been exactly the opposite. 
I can express this conviction no better than 
to quote a telegram to the Christian Science 
Monitor, in which I responded to a request 
from its editor, Dr. Erwin Canham, for a 
statement on southern state of mind and 
specific American attitudes necessary to 
avoid violence and bring healing to a 
deteriorating situation. 

Pollowing is the telegram, which the 
Monitor carried in full on March 10, 1956: 

“The vast improvement in race relation- 
shipyand the progress of southern Negroes 
in education, health, and economic oppor- 
tunity was brought about by the enlightened 
leadership of men of good will in both races. 
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This progress came to a jarring halt when 
the NAACP usurped local Negro leadership 
and undertook to speedily compel a condi- 
tion by methods that are abhorrent to the 
American tradition. The problem is one 
that will not be solved by name-calling and 
weight-throwing, The deteriorating rela- 
tionship between the races in the South 
will continue as long as outside groups at- 
tempt to force integration upon us. History 
does not record a single instance of compul- 
sory integration. It will not do so in this 
instance. Meantime, there are heartaches 
aplenty on both sides as we witness the re- 
sult of years of patient effort being swept 
away ruthlessly by methods that engender 
hatred rather than good will. We can only 
hope that those who condemn us would 
first try to understand us, and to understand 
the vastly complex problem which is ours 
and which lends itself to no superimposed 
solution. If and when methods of pressure 
and compulsion are abandoned, the voices 
of the moderates of both races will be heard 
and heeded.” 

In support of the foregoing statement, 
Editor Percy Greene of the Jackson Advocate, 
leading Negro newspaper, made the follow- 
ing editorial comment: 

“That this statement by Mr. Campbell Is 
indisputably true can be easily seen by look- 
ing at conditions in Mississippi as well as 
elsewhere in the South. 

“Prior to the decision in the school segre- 
gation cases, using Mr. Campbell's assump- 
tion, when the NAACP took over Negro lead- 
ership, there were many easily seen signs 
of Negro progress toward first-class citizen- 
ship. 

“It had been pretty generally conceded that 
the Negro had been extended the right to 
vote along with other citizens of the State, 
a view that had been supported by many 
white editors of small but influential news- 
papers. There had also developed a real and 
honest effort to provide equal educational 
opportunities for Negro and white children 
of the State and equal pay for Negro and 
white teachers, 

“There were many other signs then evident 
to the intelligent and fairminded observer 
that time and space will not permit men- 
tioning here. 

“Perhaps greater than all the factors men- 
tioned and those that could be mentioned, 
was the fact that the lines of communication 
between the two races were wide open and 
the leaders of both races were getting to- 
gether at local levels to discuss their prob- 
lems in an intelligent and understanding 
manner. 

“Since the 1954 decision nothing which 
could then be pointed to affirmatively is now 
true as regards the progress of Negro citi- 
zens in the State toward first-class citizen- 
ship.” 

The telegram to the Monitor was dated 
March 6, 1956. If I were called upon to 
appraise the situation today, I could do no 
better than repeat it and add that Federal 
laws enacted subsequent to that date—for 
example, the civil rights bill of 1957 and the 
decisions of the Federal courts—have solved 
nothing. 

They are creating a chasm of bitterness. 
As history repeats itself, they are setting 
neighbor against neighbor, friend against 
friend, and brother against brother. Human 
dignity cannot be preserved or protected by 
penalizing one minority to befriend an- 
other. 

In a dynamic society like our own, change 
is inevitable, but change in attitudes, 
change ‘in human relattionships—the kind 
of change that endures because all men ac- 
cept it and live with it—does not come sud- 
denly. It is a maturing and a ripening. 
We of this generation should have learned 
that it cannot be accelerated by edict or 
decree, It cannot. be accelerated—with def- 
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erence to the honorable members of the 
Congress who think otherwise—by the en- 
actment of Federal laws. 

Our memories are short, We need to re- 
mind ourselves of the 18th amendment and 
the Volstead Act. The great experiment 
failed because it undertook at one fell swoop 
to accomplish that which can only be at- 
tained by a change in the attitudes of citi- 
zens of a free society toward moral and so- 
cial accountability. There is a parallel here. 

The mores and traditions of 40 million free 
people cannot be changed by compulsion. 

Recently we have been hearing a lot about 
second-class citizenship. The words are 
used in at least one of the bills which you 
are considering. I am not sure that I know 
what second-class citizenship means, but if 
it means what I think it does, it will never 
be abrogated by statute. First-class citizen- 
ship is a status that has to be earned. It 
cannot be attained by any short cuts. 

Long before the Supreme Court’s decision 
in 1954 men of good will in the South 
wrestled with the problem of improving race 
relationships and enhancing the condition 
of southern Negroes. The people of the 
South felt then, as they do now, that the 
solution of this problem was their respon- 
sibility, their obligation—the obligation of 
white people and colored people working 
together. 

Meantime, southern people were not con- 
cerning themselves with the problem of rela- 
tionships with other ethnic groups—for ex- 
ample, the Mexicans in the Southwest, the 
Asiatics on the Pacific coast, and the Puerto 
Ricans in New York. They conceded to the 
people who lived closest to these problems 
the right to work out their own solutions 
within the framework of moral and ethical 
considerations. 

Since the precedent of quoting laymen in 
a judicial decision—in particular, Mr. Gun- 
nar Myrdal, a Swedish sociologist—has been 
established by the Supreme Court, I feel 
privileged to quote an American novelist and 
Nobel prizewinner in support of my views. 
He is William Faulkner of Mississippi, who, 
in an article titled “A Letter to the North,” 
which was published in the March 5, 1956, 
issue of Life magazine, said: 

“From the beginning of this present phase 
of the race problem in the South, I have 
been on record as opposing the forces in my 
native country which would keep the condi- 
tion out of which this present evil and trou- 
ble has grown. Now I must go on record as 
opposing the forces outside the South which 
would use legal or police compulsion to 
eradicate that evil overnight. I was against 
compulsory segregation. I am just as 
strongly against compulsory integration. 
Firstly, of course, from principle. Secondly, 
because I don't believe compulsion will 
work.” 

The white people of the South are con- 
stantly told that their so-called treatment 
of Negroes is a liability in our country’s in- 
ternational relationships. We are said to be 
providing fuel for Communist fire. There- 
fore, Congress should pass a law to force 
people to maintain the right attitude toward 
each other. 

I submit that the charge is as false as the 
remedy is futile. 

I do not pretend to be an authority’ on 
international relationships, but I have been 
exposed to the relentless, unchanging Com- 
munist conspiracy, the purpose of which is 
‘to dominate the world. 

They cannot do this while we stand 
strongly in their way. Every official act— 
legislative, judicial, or executive—that con- 
centrates power in Washington at the ex- 
pense of our sovereign States brings joy to 
those who would destroy us. 

As I come to the close of this statement, I 
fully recognize how inadequate my words 
have been in an effort to portray a condition 
that needs to be experienced to be under- 
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stood—that needs to be studied at firsthand 
rather than from afar. 

The hardest working people I know are 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States. There are many more demands upon 
their time than they can possibly meet. I 
thank you heartily for the time which you 
have given me today but, in connection with 
the problem with which we are mutually 
concerned, I sincerely wish you could find 
the time—and on behalf of all Mississippians 
for whom I now presume to speak, I invite 
you—to come to Mississippi and talk to the 
leaders of both races. I think you would 
find, gentlemen, that, almost with a united 
voice, you would be told that more legisla- 
tion is not the answer to our problem. 
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HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp, an article en- 
titled ““‘Will Keep America Free” pub- 
lished in the National Tribune—The 
Stars and Stripes of June 25, 1959. 

Witt Keep AMERICA FREE 


A highly placed spokesman of the Depart- 
ment of Defense expressed the gratification 
and pleasure early this week at the an- 
nouncement of the signing of a pact between 
Pan American World Airways and four 
unions that provide services to the airlines. 

The agreement, which the Defense spokes- 
man described as a very definite and forward 
step in labor management relations in de- 
fense interests, provides assurances that 
cargo and personnel essential to national 
defense will be transported even though 
union members may have withdrawn from 
commercial airline service due to labor 
disputes. 

The latest unions to sign the agreements 
are: The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America covering service sup- 
ply-clerks and lead supply clerks, the Broth- 
erhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks 
AFL-CIO, covering clerical and related em- 
Pployees; the United Plant Guard Workers 
of America; the Transport Workers Union 
of America, AFL-CIO, Air Transport Division, 
covering mechanics, flight service personnel 
and port stewards. 

Previously similar agreements had been 
made by Pan American with: 

The Air Line Pilots Association, the Flight 
Engineers International Association, the Air 
Line Dispatchers Association. 

The agreements provide for the following: 

1. Even though the unions should with- 
draw from commercial airline service because 
of labor disputes, they will continue at their 
respective jobs to insure the airlift of cargo 
and personnel essential to national defense. 

2. A company official will certify in writ- 
ing that the flight concerned will be exclu- 
sively for these purposes. 

3. The agreements will not be altered or 
terminated without at least 2 years’ written 
notice by either the company or the unions. 

4. The agreements with the seven uniohs 
have been incorporated into their regular 
Gdliective bargaining agreements. 

The significance of the agreements lies in 
the fact that the Government can be as- 
sured that traffic essential to the Department 
of Defense will continue to move despite 
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labor disputes involving any of the unions 
directly concerned with Pan American’s 
flight operations. 

(This newspaper feels that both Pan 
American and the labor unions concerned 
in this agreement deserve commendation 
for putting their country’s defense above 
their own personal desires and as long as this 
type of teamwork exists America will al- 
ways be free.) 





Key Questions for Awakening Africa 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
great continent of Africa is alive with 
portent and promise. The drama of 
emerging Africa is unfolding more 
rapidly than most Westerners suspect. 

Mr. Tom Mboya, a member of the leg- 
islative council of Kenya and chairman 
of the All-African People’s Conference, 
has written a perceptive article which I 
should like to invite to the attention of 
my colleagues in the Senate.. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Mboya’s article, “Key Questions for 
Awakening Africa,” which was published 
in the June 28, 1959, issue of the New 
York Times magazine, be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

KEY QUESTIONS FOR AWAKENING AFRICA 

(By Tom Mboya) 

NatroBi, KeENyaA.—At the invitation of the 
American Committee on Africa, I recently 
visited the United States for a 6-week lecture 
tour in an effort to explain the new Africa, 
its problems and aspirations, to the American 
people. I spoke in every section of the 
country, and met people of widely varied in- 
terests: Congressmen and Senators, State 
Department officials, labor leaders, Governors 
and mayors, college and university students 
and teachers, newspapermen and broadcast- 
ers, and Negro leaders. I think, therefore, 
that my impressions are fairly representative 
of a cross section of the American, people. 

Having visited the United States in 1956, 
I was much impressed with the increase in 
knowledge about Africa. The questions I 
was asked were based more on interested 
understanding than on detached curiosity. 
Four questions in particular which seemed 
to trouble Americans came up at almost every 
meeting. I should) like to answer them here. 

(1) Are Africans ready for self-govern- 
ment? 

I was often reminded of the lack of ade- 
quate numbers of educated personnel to run 
the new governments which we in Africa 
have been demanding. I was told that 
the high illiteracy rate in many dependent 
territories would make it impossible for Afri- 
cans to operate a democracy successfully- 

While conceding that Africa has a long way 
to go foward creating a generally literate 
community, I answered that this was a com- 
mon argument used by colonial powers in 
defense of their continued rule. Often my 
questioners assumed that the colonial powers 
were primarily concerned with the education 
of our people, and that there were deliberate 
training programs looking toward the day of 
independence. 
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In fact, however, colonial systems give pri- 
ority to, and indeed are based upon, such 
activities as permit or promote the human 
and material exploitation of the people and 
territories concerned. Effort is concentrated 
on extractive industries and quick profits. 
In every case, investment in education, pub- 
lic health, and other social development pro- 
grams lags behind. ; 

Ghana’s recent history clearly illustrates 
what Imean. When the all-African Cabinet 
took over the Government, about 20 percent 
of the country’s children were in school. In 
5 years, this Government has raised the fig- 
ure to 85 percent and continues to open a 
new school every other day. There had been 
nothing to equal this in 80 years of colonial 
rule. 

In areas with a European settler commu- 
nity the problem is even worse. Not only 
does African education lag behind, but 
African political rights are subordinated to 
European domination. Thus, while France 
has ultimately conceded freedom for Tuni- 
sians and Moroccans, she refuses to recog- 
nize that Algerians—a people with similar 
aspirations, history and background—are en- 
titled to the same status. The British con- 
cede the rights of Africans on the West Coast, 
in Somalia and Uganda—and soon in Tan- 
ganyika—but refuse to go all the way in 
Kenya, and certainly dispute these rights in 
the Central African Federation of Nyasaland 
and the Rhodesias. 

In Africa, Britain has adopted various 
formulas of qualitative franchise, not based 
on any training program for independence, 
but aimed at preserving the position of the 
white settlers. Thus, in Uganda, where there 
is a comparatively, small settler community, 
literacy in the vernacular is the minimum 
qualification for the vote. But in Kenya, 
where adult suffrage is granted settlers and 
Asians, the African franchise is limited by 
such qualifications as an income of £120 or 
8 years of education. In Central Africa, in 
addition to rigid control of the number of 
Africans allowed in the Parliament, the 
initial qualification for the vote is a £750 in- 
come. 

In Portuguese areas there is not even a 
pretense at development or training for fu- 
ture self-government. The Portuguese main- 
tain that Angola and Mozambique are in- 
tegral parts of Portugal, and insist that all 
indigenous people may be assimilated as 
Portuguese citizens, but less than 1 percent 
of the African population has been. Slave 
labor, forced labor and brutal treatment of 
Africans is common. No freedom of as- 
sembly, association or the press exists and 
schools are rigidly controlled by the state 
with the apparent sanction of the church, 

In these so-called multiracial areas, rep- 
resentation in the legislatures is based on 
communal divisions—i.e., 14 elected mem- 
bers for 60,000 Europeans and an equal num- 
ber for 6 million Africans in Kenya, 10 elected 
members for 20,000 Europeans and an equal 
number for 8 million Africans in Tanganyika. 
In Kenya, the per capita expenditure on the 
education of a European child amounts to 
£32 a year, while that for an African child 
is £5. 

This, then, is my answer to those who ask 
us to wait until we are prepared by the 
colonial powers for self-government. While 
we are appreciative of the benefits we have 
derived from our contacts with Europe and 
other parts of the world—especially in the 
postwar period—we are convinced that if we 
are to develop rapidly and effectively, as in- 
deed we must if we are to meet the tech- 
nological and scientific challenges of the 
20th century, we must not only have an 
effective voice in the government of our 
countries, but become masters of our own 
fate. To suggest that this would lead to an 
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overnight reversion to barbarity shows an 
utter disregard for history and the fact that 
Africa, despite her many temporary handi- 
caps, lives in the 20th century, receptive to 
all the influences of the attitudes and de- 
velopments of the present. 

The question is not whether African free- 
dom will come, but how and when. Even 
in areas where there is white settlement it 
must come, and it is futile to think other- 
wise. In this context, all one can say about 
South Africa is that her prospects look 
blacker each year. 

(2) Is the’ African independence move- 
ment democratic? 

African nations, like all others, enjoy the 
right to experiment, and above all the right 
to make mistakes. It is true that a lot 
depends on the personality of the leader- 
ship, especially during the early days of 
independence. There does not seem to be, 
however, any alternative to this period of 
youth and adventure. To think that con- 
tinued colonial rule would offer a solution 
is not only to be unrealistic but to indulge 
in the highest degree of wishful thinking. 

If honest mistakes are made we should 
not be apologetic, for this is part of the 
process of operating a democracy the world 
over. It is ironic—and, indeed, flattering— 
that the older powers should ask us to guar- 
antee perfection when they have not, even 
after hundreds of years, reached perfection 
themselves. 

Some non-Africans are concerned about 
the development of opposition parties and 
others about the forms that governmental 
institutions will take. Many people seem to 
expect that Africa must keep what she in- 
herits from her former colonial masters. 
Africa cannot, however, for very obvious 
reasons, adopt a blueprint of European or 
American institutions. Her governmental 
institutions must recognize Africa’s cultural 
and social background and must move away 
from the forms used by the colonial pow- 
ers—fitted for indirect rule—to a represent- 
ative system. 

Opposition parties are a desirable and 
healthy development, but they must not 
merely point accusing fingers at the party 
in power when difficulties arise. Both sides 
must play the game according to certain 
rules. 

It is unrealistic to expect effective oppo- 
sition parties in the early days of independ- 
ence, when the momentum and personality 


of the liberation movement is still strong. 


and popular, and when genuine differences 
are usually lacking. To suggest that the 
popular leaders who combine during the 
struggle for liberation should break up and 
form different parties because the book so 
requires is not only reckless but is to ig- 
nore the urgent problems that a new state 
faces. The solution to these. problems re- 
quires a stable government that can also 
offer security for expanded economic growth. 
The responsibility thrust on the shoulders 
of both the party in power and the often 
weak, ineffective opposition party is tre- 
mendous and one which requires strength 
of character, honesty of purpose and, above 


_ all, a deep conviction in the service of the 


country and the people. 

(3) Does the policy of nonalinement 
adopted by Africans mean that they are 
falling victim to Communist propaganda? 

Insofar as the African struggle is one 
against colonial rule, and since all leaders 
have publicly committed themselves to free- 
dom and universal suffrage, Africa is essen- 
tially committed to the democratic tradi- 
tion. In this common identity the free 
world has a position of advantage over the 
Communists. 

But, although African leaders do not take 
@ neutral position in their choice of de- 
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mocracy and freedom, I doubt whether this 
is the position the West truly represents in 
the eyes of the uncommitted world today. 
Inconsistencies between standards preached 
and actual practices based on expediency, 
and the priority given alliances over the 
basic human rights of peoples in Africa, 
Asia, and the Middle East have contributed 
to a loss of faith and confidence. 

The West has friendly embraces for the 
Union of South Africa, despite her racist 
policies and denial of human rights to 11 
million nonwhite people. Why, our people 
ask, doesn’t the West put South Africa in 
the same category with the Soviet Union? 
Why is Portugal’s use of slave labor not 
classified with the Siberian slave labor 
camps? France uses NATO arms supplied by 
the United States against Algerians. The 
British shoot more than 50 unarmed dem- 
onstrators in Nyasaland and their agents 
beat to death 11 Kenyans in the Hola 
detention camp. The free world raises not a 
finger. Contrast this with the reaction to 
Hungary and Tibet. The Africans wonder 
why double standards are used where human 
rights are involved, and naturally suspect 
the motives of some of the nations in the 
free world. 

It should be understood that we feel a 
special kinship with American Negroes, and 
that we see our struggles as closely related. 
Segregation robs the United States of the 
moral standing she needs if she is to give ef- 
fective leadership to the free world. All the 
good that she does—even the existence of 
Supreme Court judgments and other efforts 
to secure integration—is hardly noticed, 
whereas Little Rock or a Mississippi lynch- 
ing receives front-page publicity. 

One cannot overlook the fact that condi- 
tions exist in-“all underdeveloped areas that 
provide fertile ground for Communist propa- 
ganda. As I look at this situation, I have 
come to the conclusion that if the free world 
is to be effective it must concern itself with 
how best to remove these conditions—pov- 
erty, disease, ignorance, and racism. It 
should devise a freedom offensive rather than 
merely engaged in a negative opposition to 
communism. Too often the free world moves 
only in emergency situations, pouring in 
money and guns too late. It is the compro- 
mise with principle to accommodate colo- 
nialism and racism practiced by countries in 
the West that undermines the moral capac- 
ity of the free world. 

(4) What is the future of the white 
settlers in Africa? 

The fear of possible victimization of immi- 
grant groups or of anti-white racism on the 
part of Africans is often expressed. On the 
contrary, experience in the independent 
states so far has shown a deliberate policy 
of assuring foreign investors of their safety. 

The problem really is one for the immi- 
grants themselves. They have come to re- 
gard as a right the position of privilege and 
domination they have always enjoyed. They 
refuse to adapt themselves to change, and 
regard equality for all as injustice. 

When Europeans emigrate to America they 
are content to be called Americans; equally 
they are content to be called Canadians 
when they go to Canada. They insist on 
democratic equality there. But in Africa, 
they are ashamed to be called Africans. 
How then can we solve this problem for 
them? 

In conclusion, one thing that I must em- 
phasize is that no country can’ afford to 
ignore the emergence of new nations in 
Africa. Each year new states will be born, 
and with these changes must be established 
new relationships. Above all; it must be 
recognized that emergent Africa must not 
only claim but assert her right to interpret 
and speak for herself. 
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Address of Frol R. Kozlov, First Deputy 
Chairman of the U.S.R.R. Council of 
Ministers at the Opening of the Soviet 
Exhibition in New York City, Monday 
Evening, June 29, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the major steps in the cultural exchange 
program between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, the First Deputy 
Chairman of the U.S.S.R. Council of 
Ministers, Frol R. Kozlov, opened the 
Soviet Exhibition of Science, Technology 
and Culture at the Coliseum in New York 
City, Monday evening, June 29, 1959. 

Vice President RicuHarp M. Nrxon will 
fiy to Moscow to open the American Na- 
tional Exhibition in Moscow on July 25, 
1959. 

As one of the officials who attended the 
opening of the Soviet exhibition, I rec- 
ommend that Americans go to see the 
exhibition to learn of the scientific, 
technological, and cultural achievements 
of the peoples of the Soviet Union. It is 
certainly interesting and worthwhile to 
learn of the many developments in all 
lines—machinery, equipment, auto- 
mobiles, atomic energy, theater, music, 
sculptoring, fabrics, fashions, plastics, 
and especially to see the various models 
of the sputniks. 

In opening the Soviet exhibition Mr. 
Kozlov made the following address: 
Appress oF Frot R. Koziov at OPENING OF 

Soviet EXHIsrrioNn IN NEw YorK CirTy 

Mr. Vice President, Mr. Mayor, ladies and 
gentlemen, the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics has authorized me 
to open here in New York the exhibition of 
the U.S.S.R.’s achievements in the fields of 
science, technology, and culture. 

Naturally the exhibition cannot reflect the 
entire gamut of life in such a large country 
as the Soviet Union. But we do hope that it 
will nonetheless help you gain an under- 
standing of how Soviet people live and work, 
of their achievements and to what they 
aspire. 

Twenty years separate us from the time 
when Americans visited the Soviet pavilion 
at the New York World's Fair. These 20 
years were for us not only years of creative 
labor but also years of severe trials. 

Our country suffered an invasion that has 
no precedent in history and has sustained 
unparalleled damage. In the struggle 
against the Fascist invaders, millions of sons 
and daughters of our country gave their 
lives, man’s most precious possession. 

Despite tremendous losses, the Soviet peo- 
ple found strength not only to eliminate in 
a short period of time the aftermath of war 
but also to make a big stride forward along 

‘the road of economic and technical progress. 

A vivid expression of the outstanding suc- 
cesses of our country is the launching in the 
Soviet Union of the first artificial satellites 
of the earth and the sun which showed man- 
kind the road to outer space. We do not 
conceal that this required us to tax our 
strength considerably, but neither do we 
conceal our pride in the results of our toil 

You citizens of the United States, a ceun- 
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try that has done a lot to develop science and 
engineering, will surely understand more 
than amyone else the ardor instilled in the 
Soviet people by the colossal upsurge of 
construction in our country, by the rapid 
development of science and industry, the 
large-Scale harnessing of the vast natural 
wealth of our country, particularly in Siberia 
and the Far East. 

Acquaintance with the Soviet exhibition 
will show you with still greater clarity that 
Soviet people, who are engaged in peaceful 
creative labor and who have focused their 
efforts on fulfilling the grand new plans for 
the development of peaceful economy, can- 
not harbor any evil intentions in regard to 
other nations. 

We are staunch supporters of peace and 
of peace alone. We love and cherish peace, 
but not, of course, the shaky peace which 
not without reason is called the “cold war.” 
No, the Soviet people want a genuine, stable 
peace which can be insured only in the 
event that states are guided in their inter- 
relationships by the principle of peaceful 
coexistence. This principle is equally just 
in its application of all states. At the same 
time, however, hardly anyone will dispute 
that the application of this principle to re- 
lations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union is of particular significance to 
the destiny of peace. 

The USS.R. and the United States are 
universally known to possess the greatest 
economic and military potentials. The de- 
velopment of international relations and the 
lessening of international tension depend in 
@ decisive way on how sincere and friendly 
will be the bonds between us. 

I can tell you in all candor that there are 
strong sympathies in our country toward 
the American people. We value highly their 
creative genius, businesslike approach, tech- 
nical ingenuity, and sense of humor. We 
value the contributions of Franklin, Edison, 
and other American scientists and engineers 
to the development of world science and 
engineering. 

We in our country also speak with ad- 
miration of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln 
and other outstanding American politicians 
who fought for democracy and the equality 
of men. We appreciated the aspirations and 
hopes of Franklin Roosevelt, our comrade in 
arms during the years of World War II. 
Feelings of profound respect are engendered 
by his appeal to cultivate the science of 
human relationships, the ability of all peo- 
ples of all kinds‘to live together, to work to- 
gether in the same world at peace. . These 
are wonderful words. 

After World War II relations between our 
countries unfortunately deteriorated. An 
alienation and mutual mistrust arose be- 
tween us. Economic, scientific and cultural 
ties between. our two countries decreased 
considerably. And as the American philoso- 
pher and poet, Emerson, justly remarked, 
“Fear always springs from ignorance.” In 
turn fear and mistrust are a serious barrier 
in the way of mutual understanding and the 
improvement of relations between our 
peoples. 

I would like to note with gratification 
that recent years have seen a certain revivial 
of the ties between our countries in the 
fields of science, culture and the arts. It 
suffices to recall the warmth and cordiality 
accorded to representatives of Soviet culture 
and science in the United States and to their 
America counterparts in the U.S.S.R. to see 
how advantageous can be the development of 
such contacts in improving relations among 
nations. 

Let us hope that the exchange of exhibi- 
tions, along with other measures to develop 

in the fields of science, culture, 
and art, will become yet another breath of 
the warm wind which is destined to melt 
the ice of prejudices and misconceptions that 
cloaks American-Soviet relations, 
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, Ladies and gentlemen, it is another heart- 

ening fact that of late personal contacts be- 
tween leading personalities of our two coun- 
tries have begun to be restored. I would 
like to note in this context that the Soviet 
Government and all Soviet people learned 
with gratification of the forthcoming visit 
to the U.S.S.R. of U.S. Vice President Nrxon. 

Certain progress has lately been made in 
the improvement of Soviet-American rela- 
tions, particularly in the expansion of cul- 
tural ties. But these are doubtless only the 
first small steps. Extremely little, for ex- 
ample, has as yet been done in the field 
of developing trade between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. There did indeed 
exist animated trade relations between our 
countries just before the war, and this trade 
brought both countries nothing but advan- 
tages and use. 

Under present conditions the successful 
development of trade between the US.S.R. 
and the United States of America on the 
basis of equality would undoubtly also re- 
spond to the interests of the Soviet and 
American peoples, would lead to the consoli- 
dation of political relations between our 
countries and would also serve the purpose 
of further easing international tension. 

There also exist in our opinion objective 
possibilities to develop other economic ties 
between the United States of America and 
the Soviet Union. We both stand to learn 
from one another. We pay tribute to the 
United States as a technically highly devel- 
oped country. You, however, are aware that 
today the Soviet Union has also achieved 
great successes in the sphere of technical 
progress. 

We have now launched plans for the fur- 
ther economic development of our country. 
The Soviet people have undertaken the task 
not only to catch up with, but let me say 
outright, to surpass you in the not-too- 
distant future, both as regards the overall 
volume of output of peaceful production 
and in per capita production too. This is 
@ noble task which is in the interests of 
both states, of both peoples. 

This then is the Soviet challenge,of which 
so much has lately been said and written 
in the West, our intention often being dis- 
torted in the process, which we sincerely 
regret. 

But this challenge of ours is not a call 
to armed struggle. We want to compete 
for our country to become more prosper- 
ous, for our people to live a better life, for 
them to be better fed and clothed, to have 
more good homes, to be able to satisfy more 
fully their spiritual requirements. 

Do these intentions of ours threaten any- 
one? All the nations of the world including 
the Soviet and American peoples can only 
stand to gain as a result of this sort of 
competition and challenge. 

There is no need to conceal that we have 
different social systems and that our views 
on many international issues often do not 
coincide. But we do live on one planet, 
and therefore no one from any other world 
will resolve the question of our interrela- 
tionships for us. The affairs of the earth 
should be solved by people who live on the 
earth. 

I would like here to lay particular em- 
phasis on the following: It is for all of us 
an indisputable fact that all international 
issues must be solved peacefully by nego- 
tiation. The Soviet Union stints no effort 
to. establish good neighborly relations with 
the United States and is ready to support 
any steps in this. 

The Soviet Government is an advocate of 
the idea of statesmen, including heads of 
government, having more roundtable meet- 


ings to exchange opinions on urgent prob- © 


lems of the day. 


In conclusion, may I read the address of 
the chairman of the Council of Ministers 
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of the USS.R., Nikita Sergeyevich Kru- been done”) and a policy designed “to make 
shchev, on the opening of the Soviet exhibi- the people feel they have a stake in what's 
tion in New York: going on,” including a mass scholarship pro- 
“I am happy to avail myself of the open- gram for southeast Asia students. 
ing of the Soviet exhibition in New York to “T don’t for a minute mean we should turn 
convey to the American people hearty greet- osa over to the Communists,” Elegant 
ings and best wishes for prosperity on behalf said. “I think it can work itself out as a 
of the people of the Soviet Union, on behalf Formosan’ Republic.” 
of the Soviet Government, as well as on my Elegant said the State Department seems 
own behalf. to take the position that nonrecognition and 
“The Soviet Government hopes that the ex- firmness are synonymous and that recog- 
change of exhibitions will help the peoples nition and softness are synonymous. 
of our ‘two countries to know each other “But I think that recognition and firmness 
better, which in turn will undoubtedly con- can go together.” 
tribute to better understanding between the ‘Virtually every move the United States 
United States and the Soviet Union. The makes now only drives the Chinese Com- 
achievement of understanding and the estab- munists farther into the arms of Russia,” 
lishment of friendly relations between our Elegant said. “Recognition would put the 
two countries would be the best guarantee monkey on their back. 
for the preservation of world peace. “There are strains in any alliance,” Elegant 
“We Soviet people are deeply convinced said of the Chinese-Russian relationship. 
that differences in our ways of life and in “Recognition would help the Chinese get to 
our political and social systems should not know the outside world. It might take 10 
be an obstacle to fruitful cooperation in the years or more, but meanwhile we could allow 
interests of the peoples of the Soviet Union the strains to develop.” 
and the United States. May competition in The State Department is far behind the 


producing means of destruction be replaced people on the recognition issue, Elegant is 
by competition in producing material bene-  Gonvinced. 


fits and accumulating spiritual values. 

“‘May the peoples of America and the Soviet 
Union join their efforts in safeguarding peace 
and creating on our planet conditions under 
which people will have no fear for their fu- 
ture and that of generations to come.” 


He said his advocacy of recognition of Red 
China was greeted with interest on a recent 
mainland lecture.tour. “People are getting 
fed up with the impasse—they’re frightened, 
perhaps but they recognize that our policy 
just isn’t dealing with the situation.” 

As for India as a counterbalance in Asia, 
Elegant said India is too far behind Red 

. China in its industrialization and agricul- 
The Sword of Fact for the Chinese Dragon = ¢,-41 program to impress other Asiatic coun- 
tries. 

He said Indians tend to rationalize Com- 
munist gains “so long as the only country 
thing about it—isn’t.” 

Elegant said Red China is using many of 
the 13 million overseas Chinese in southeast 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 45/8 a8 a potent political weapon. 

More sophisticated and energetic than the 


Thursday, June 18, 1959 native peoples, the overseas Chinese~are in 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, as many 4% Position to exercise critical control of com- 

of my colleagues may know, I have ex- merce and transport in southeast Asia, he 
pressed myself in favor of looking the *#!@ 

facts in the face regarding our relations The leftist People’s Action Party which 

with mainland China. Robert 8. Ele- scored a major victory in Singapore recently 


. recetved grassroots financial aid from a 
gant, chief of Newsweek magazine’s Gninese rubber tycoon. Elegant said the 
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HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 


Hong Kong Bureau, apparently feels the party was built up under directions from 


same way as a result of his experience in Peiping. 

the Far East. His book “The Dragon’s Elegant said the political influence of the 
Seed” was recently published. overseas Chinese “is just incredibly out of 
the Appendix an article which appeared ately, he said, most of them have an unrea- 


soning attachment to the great land mass of 
in the Honolulu Advertiser of June 13, Gnina and tend to identify themselves with 


1959, in which he points out myths assim! 

which are governing much of the official ee - ee en eee 

thinking about mainland China and 

makes concrete suggestions for our 

future relations. me 

AutHor Says Unirep Srares-AsIa Po.icy 
BasED ON MYTHS 


U.S. foreign policy in Asia is “based on a 
series of myths * * * and we are losing 
southeast Asia,’’ Robert E. Elegant, chief of 


or . 
Newsweek magazine’s Hong Kong bureau \ 
warned here yesterday. HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 
Elegant said be major myths are: OF RHODE ISLAND 
1. That the Chinese Nationalists still play 
an influential role in Asia. . IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


2. That India serves as a counterbalance 
for the growing power of the Chinese Com- Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker jer 
munists. : ? . ° 

; , » leave to extend my remarks I include an 
0 cma euttheest Asie to Le publiehea #ddress which I delivered at the Ameri- 


next week, called for recognition of Read C&@n Library Association conference, 
China, the establishment of effective military Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
security in southeast Asia (“which hasn’t on June 26, 1959. 


ee 


Congress Considers Libraries and 
Education 
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KEYNOTE ADDRESS oF HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
U.S. REPRESENTATIVE, SECOND CONGRESSIONAL 
District OF RHODE ISLAND, AT AMERICAN 
LisrRaARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE, SHERA- 
TON PARK, WASHINGTON, D.C., FRIDAY, JUNE 
26, 1959 


CONGRESS CONSIDERS LIBRARIES AND EDUCATION 


I am grateful for this opportunity to meet 
with an organization that is doing so much 
on behalf of causes that I have long been 
proud to serve. I refer particularly to the 
broad fields of health and education. Few 
groups are more important than the Ameri- 
can Library Association in meeting these 
national challenges. 

These are times when every institution 
concerned with maintaining a free and in- 
formed citizenry is playing a critical part 
in our Nation’s destiny. Public libraries, as 
a mainstay of our communications structure, 
are indispensable in this era of science and 
technology, of farflung interests abroad, of 
international tensions and complex domestic 
problems. These are times when every 
thinking person needs the information, the 
background that only reading can give, and 
the kind of stimulation and diversion that 
literature alone affords. 

Let me say at the outset that the library’s 
role in meeting the intellectual challenge of 
today is not, in my opinion, a passive one. 
It is a dynamic role that calls for action on 
the part of librarians, trustees, and the 
friends of libraries. It is a role that de- 
mands a strong organization, in which all 
members are highly sensitive to social needs, 
their own goals, and the roads that are open 
to those goals. The needs that face us— 
and I think again of our many interests 
in common—urge an attack with all our 
resources. 

For many years I have been concerned 
with those needs, both as a Representative 
to Congress from the Second District of 
Rhode Island and as chairman of the sub- 
committee in the House of Representatives 
which is responsible for appropriations to 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Libraries share many of the De- 
partment’s interests in the flelds of health 
and education, particularly those of the 
Public Health Service in aging, juvenile de- 
linquency, and blindness. Other common 
interests are the program of scientific trans- 
lation and th> National Library of Medicine, 
which became a part of the Service in 1956. 

Since ancient times libraries have served 
the civilized community as storehouses of 
information. The importance of this func- 
tion alone is attested by the fact that an 
ability to accumulate knowledge and trans- 
mit it down the generations is an essential 
difference between man and the lower ani- 
mals. Increasingly, however, libraries have 
assumed additional functions—have taken a 
more active role in the community. The 
library today is not only a medium of com- 
munication; it is an integral part of our 
educational structure. One of its principal 
functions is to teach. 

We think immediately of school libraries 
and their importance in general and profes- 
sional education. But I have in mind a 
broader concept. The educational institu- 
tion—the school or college—must not only 
teach: it must point the student down the 
road of knowledge. With school behind us, 
our education has only begun. Here, then, 
is perhaps the main role of the library—to 
help us gain the education we need our own 
way through life. In this, the school ltbrary 
is joined by the public and special libraries— 
those of industry, societies, government. To- 
gether, these facilitate our self-development, 
our intelligent participation in public af- 
fairs, and our pursuit of special interests. 
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The broader role of the library, in the eyes 
of a mere observer, calls for more intensive 
development of special resources for com- 
munication, such as films and recordings. 
The addition of musical and audio-visual 
dimensions to literature can provide a 
rounded approach to the library’s educa- 
tional mission. To be sure, there are many 
difficulties. But only through such ex- 
panded programs can libraries, it seems to 
me, realize their full potential for education 
and creative experience. 

This is most obvious with respect to spe- 
cial groups I have mentioned. Recordings 
for the blind, for example—an extremely val- 
uable service—certainly bring the library 
into the forefront of educational institu- 
tions. The same might be said of records 
and prints used in seminars on music and 
art for the elderly. Or the showing of films 
in conjunction with courses Underway in 
local schools, as an aid to the guidance of 
youth. It is these active ventures into edu- 
cation that I, in my work for these groups, 
find most gratifying in the progressive library 
of today. 

I should like to make a special point about 
the efforts of the ALA toward the control 
of juvenile delinquency. This is a problem 
that has come often to my attention as a 
legislator. We have worked out, I believe, 
some good measures, such as the collabora- 
tive activity proposed in the current appro- 
priation bills for the Children's Bureau and 
the National Institute of Mental Health. 
This is an effort to provide coordination and 
leadership through two agencies with in- 
terest, experience, and resources in the fields 
of child welfare, child behavior, and child 
psychology. But legislation, however, sound, 
can never solve this problem alone. It is 
a problem for the total community: the 
school, the church, the family—all of our 
social institutions. The library is very im- 
portant here, primarily as a preventive, for it 
can offer books and programs to help our 
young adults understand themselves and 
adjust to life. 

Many of you have given real thought to 
the problem of juvenile delinquency, and 
some of you, I know, are very active in this 
field. Libraries can reach children early and 
maintain contact as they grow and develop. 
Good progress has been made in bringing 
libraries to low-income areas; and in some 
cities, librarians trained for service to young 
people work cooperatively with welfare agen- 
cies. Given adequate funds and staffs, 
libraries can offer individual help, particu- 
larly to those who cannot read well. I believe 
the services to young people should be ex- 
tended and promoted through adult groups, 
collaborative projects with juvenile courts, 
and mass media such as radio and television. 
To learn the best role of libraries in this 
problem, studies might well be done in col- 
laboration with research and welfare agen- 
cies, 

A realistic view of the library as an educa- 
tional institution must take into account 
the question of funds. Legislation for the 
support of educational and research pro- 
grams should generally be interpreted to in- 
clude libraries as educational and research 
facilities. In the current research construc- 
tion program of the Public Health Service, 
for example, the National Advisory Council 
that recommends grants to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral holds that libraries are definitely re- 
search facilities. Few projects to date have 
included library construction because the 
funds have been insufficient to meet the need 
for laboratories, but the Council at its 
October meeting will consider whether re- 
search library construction can be ex- 
panded. 

One of the Nation's most pressing medical 
and social problems is blindness. There are 
about 350,000 blind persons in this country, 
and the number is increasing despite public 
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and private efforts over many years. The 
Public Health Service’s National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness is at- 
tacking the problem from the medical stand- 
point. On the social side, I have introduced 
a bill to establish a temporary Presidential 
commission to study and report on problems 
related to blindness and the needs of the 
blind. A prime objective is to help create a 
national atmosphere more favorable to the 
blind person and his role in society. This 
will call for studies of existing conditions, 
including rehabilitation programs, the edu- 
cation of blind children, and social services 
and research. One consideration will be how 
to provide books and recordings, including 
problems of procurement and distribution. 

I am confident that standards and legisla- 
tion will be developed through which the 
best library services now available for the 
blind will be augmented and extended. It 
gives me great satisfaction to work toward 
that end. 

Among the most important library services 
are those extended to the older citizen. The 
magnitude of the aging problem demands 
that major resources such as libraries, so val- 
uable in guidance, recreation, and many spe- 
cial activities, be encouraged in every way 
possible to do more in this field. Since 1900, 
people over 50 have increased in our popu- 
lation from 13 percent to more than 22 per- 
cent. By 1970, nearly 25 percent of the 
American people will be over 50, and 10 
percent will be over 65. Social institutions 
should prepare for the impact of this growth. 
In an effort to help libraries in this regard, 
I will urge that they he cited in current bills 
before Congress. 

Probably the legislation most directly sig- 
nificant to the ALA is the Library Services 
Act. As you know, the Congress has never 
appropriated the full $7.5 million authorized 
for this Office of Education program. But 
much progress has been made under the act, 
such as the extension of library services to 11 
million people in rural American areas. I 
understand that 50 States and Territories are 
now participating, and that the matching re- 
quirements have stimulated State and local 
governments to put 45 percent more money 
in libraries than they did before the pro- 
gram began. 

Because this is one of the appropriations 
my subcommittee handles, I am proud of my 
own part in these achievements. The Presi- 
dent’s budget called for only $3 million last 
year. We in Congress raised this to $6 mil- 
lion—twice the budgeted amount. This 
year, the President’s budget was $5 million. 
We in the House voted an additional million 
making it $6 million, the same amount as 
last year. The Senate on last Wednesday 
voted for $7.5 million. If a reasonable com- 
promise is agreed to the tremendous task of 
providing library services for 25 million.more 
rural people in this country who do not now 
have access to public library service will be 
able to proceed. Having followed the pro- 
gram closely in Rhode Island, I am deter- 
mined to see similar benefits extended 
throughout the greater United States. 

I should like now to discuss some broad 
problems in which libraries are involved— 
problems impeding social and scientific 
progress, particularly in the field of medical 
research. One of these is the problem con- 
fronting the scientist when he searches the 
literature before undertaking an experiment. 
Although he may work in a highly specialized 
area, the information he needs will be widely 
scattered. Annually throughout the world, 
about 180,000 research reports appear in some 
5,000 journals, and an estimated 10,000 books 
are published on medical and scientific sub- 
jects. The libraries can do little, of course, 
to control this volume of publication, al- 
though I am sure they would like to. There 
is, however, a major library responsibility for 
documentation—the vast field of lending 
order to this mountain of words. 
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I do not presume to understand the prob- 
lem in detail—the many good proposals for 
solving it, the new equipment available, the 
programs underway. I do know that re- 
searchers in all fields, including the biologi- 
cal, physical, atid social sciences, depend 
largely on libraries for the storage and 
retrieval of information. Those who write 
it and those who print it share the responsi- 
bility, but cannot come to grips with the 
problem because they are independent work- 
ers. The one unified element—the library— 
well organized and influential, should take 
the lead. 

If some major library organization, such 
as the ALA or Library of Congress, were to 
adopt a plan acceptable to scientists and 
editors, cooperation would be assured 
through the desire of authors to be included 
in the system. For instance, authors would 
submit abstracts through editors to a cen- 
tral point for indexing, storage, and elec- 
tronic retrieval. But this is just a thought; 
many of you are way ahead of me. I only 
mean to stress that the library—not the 
individual author, editor or reader—is the 
place to begin. It is the logical point of 
vantage for instituting a system that would 
streamline the search for data, now a task 
of such proportions as to threaten the value 
of reports themselves—even to threaten the 
continuity of knowledge. 

Another major need—one in which libra- 
ries could play a larger part—is the distri- 
bution of educational material on science 
and health. People are eager for literature 
on these subjects—current, factual, plain ma- 
terials that answer their questions and ex- 
pand their understanding. Federal, State 
and local health departments, voluntary 
health agencies, and many other groups pub- 
lish pamphlets and other materials on all 
the major health problems. Unfortunately, 
public libraries are often excluded from the 
distribution lists through doubt that the 
materials would be promoted or displayed. 
And the libraries have been unable to afford 
stocks of giveaways, the best approach to 
meeting the need, I believe, however, that 
cooperative arrangements could be worked 
out in which public libraries would play a 
key role in health education. 

In making these various suggestions, I 
have failed to specify how they might best 
be adopted. Who should set the Ball rolling? 
Certainly, librarians and ALA officials can do 
much in their own right, and it is they who 
must follow through once the services are 
instituted. But their authority and influ- 
ence are limited. I appeal to the trustees 
and friends of libraries. They should take 
the initiative more often, lending their 
names and efforts to increasing support for 
their public libraries. Without the active 
participation of trustees and friends the 
library can be little more than a storehouse. 
With their active aid, the library can be a 
dynamic agency working side by side with 
educational, research and welfare groups. 
It is largely through trustees and friends 
that an ancient and honorable institution— 
a latent force for social betterment—can 
realize its potential in the modern world. 

To my mind, the most important ancillary 
function that a library can perform (a func- 
tion so intangible that legislators can only 
talk about it) is to further the spirit of learn- 
ing in this country. Basic to the improve- 
ment of domestic and foreign relations, to 
supremacy in science and technology, to the 
attainment of major national goals, must be 
a climate of public opinion more favorable 
to science, education, and scholarship in gen- 
eral. Our need for this is felt keenly when 
one talks to scientists and educators, to peo- 
ple abroad. We need a national shift toward 
deeper appreciation of all that the library 
represents in our culture—knowledge, art, 
and their advancement through communi- 
cation, 
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the understanding of science and of the need 
for research. They can help acquaint young 


people with names and events in science, . 
shaping their image of the scientists and a re- 
search career. They can call attention to 
opportunities in the sciences—courses of 


study, scholarships, positions. And above 
all, they can capture and stimulate that in- 


terest in the humanities which affects so 


strongly our sense of values, and thus our 
attitude toward the learned professions and 
their contribution. 


To summarize, I would urge librarians to, 


continue developing their programs along 


educational lines. You have an important 


mission in helping young people—the mis- 
guided and the gifted—older people, and 
many special groups. Health education is a 
particularly appropriate field. I urge you, 
collectively and individually, to further the 
sciences through advances in documentation 
and efforts to improve the national climate 
for scientific endeavor. And I call especially 
upon the trustees and friends of libraries to 
work on behalf of their institutions in such 
matters as support and the expansion of li- 
brary functions. 

For my part, I will do all I can to help 
the libraries of the Nation extend their basic 
and special services to every citizen. 





Equality of Congressional Districts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
' OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege, on June 29, 1959 to present 
a statement to the House Judiciary 
Committee in support of my bill, H.R. 
575, which would require the establish- 
ment of congressional election districts 
composed of contiguous and compact 
territories, and would require that the 
districts so established within any one 
State contain approximately the same 
number of inhabitants. 

My statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ABRAHAM J. 
Mutter, Democrat, NEw York, BEFORE THE 
Hovse JUDICIARY COMMITTEE IN SUPPORT 
or H.R. 575, JUNE 29, 1959 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I appreciate the opportunity afforded 

to me to submit to you my views in support 

of my bill, H.R. 575. 

Equality among congressional election dis- 
tricts is so axiomatic to our ideas of demo- 
cratic government that the subject never re- 
ceives large headlines and is seldom dis- 
cussed around the country. Few elements 
of the electorate ever stop to consider the 
realities of the situation. 

Theoretically, the House of Representa- 
tives is the ultimate symbolrof equality of 
representation in the Federal Government. 
The name itself was chosen because it was 
intended to be a truly representative legis- 
lative body. - 

It is assumed that each congressional dis- 
trict is roughly equal, in total population, 
to every other district. Certainly the inten- 
tion of the Constitution and of the Found- 
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Librarians, through the selection of read- 
ing matter, group activities, and individual 
guidance, can help immeasurably to further 


ing Fathers is clear enough: the House was 
to represent the people; the Senate was the 
Chamber of the States. Most people take 
it for granted that the House of Representa- 
tives is actually representative. 

Reality, however, falls seriously behind 
theory in many cases and, in some cases, out- 
rageously so. The inequities that were per- 
petrated or perpetuated in the redistricting 
that followed the 1950 census are instructive. 
In no less than 25 States there was a dif- 
ference of more than 100,000 between the 
populations of their largest and smallest 
congressional districts. In 13 of those 25, 
the difference was more than 200,000. And 
in five States there were actually districts 
with populations that outnumbered other 
districts in. the same State by more than 
300,000 inhabitants. 

The practical effect of such disproportions 
is obvious. In one of our States, about 
170,000 citizens were given exactly the same 
voice and voting strength in our House as 
another group of more than 400,000. The 
inequity becomes even more absurd when 
that group of 170,000 is made equal in status 
with a group from another State consisting 
of more than 600,000. We have here a situa- 
tion in which the individual citizen in the 
smaller district is given as much power as 
five citizens in the larger district. 

Primary responsibility for these inequities 
rests with the State legislatures, but Con- 
gress is also at fault. The State legislatures 
control the details of redistricting and, be- 
cause of carelessness, or ignorance, or de- 
sign, they have permitted or fostered this 
undemocratic pattern. Many States have 
not bothered to redistrict for as much as 
3 or 4 decades. 

Under article I, section 4, of the Consti- 
tution, Congress has the power to correct 
the inequities. This section states that 
Congress “may at any time by law make or 
alter * * * regulations” as to the “times, 
places, and manner of holding elections 
for * * * Representatives * * *.” Congress 
has, in fact, acted in the past. The act of 
January 16, 1901 (31 Stat. 734), for example, 
provided that Representatives “shall be 
elected by districts composed of a con- 
tiguous” and compact territory, and con- 
taining as nearly as practicable an equal 
number of inhabitants.” 

Unfortunately, that language was omitted 
from the act of 1929 (46 Stat. 26) and sub- 
sequent apportionment legislation. To 
remedy this omission, I have introduced 
H.R. 575 to amend section 22 of the act of 
June 18, 1929, as amended. 

This bill restores the provision that each 
district shall be composed of contiguous 
and compact territory, a safeguard against 
gerrymandering. It further provides that 
the number of inhabitants in any district 
shall not vary more than 10 percent from 
the average district within such State as 
computed from the figures of the imme- 
diately preceding census. By providing a 
10 percent leeway, the bill recognizes and 
allows for the difficulties in arriving at exact 
equality. 

Authorities differ as to the ideal maximum 
percent of deviation from the average. A 
committee of the American Political Science 
Association recommended a 15 percent 
maximum. My own opinion is that 10 per- 
cent is a sufficiently flexible guide. 

Recently, the New York State Republican 

in addressing a political gathering, 
referred to the fact that in that State it 
was constitutionally impossible to elect a 
State legislative body controlled by the 
Democratic Party. ~He, of course, meant that 
as long as the State legislature could arbi- 
trarily, even capriciously, fix district lines, 
subject to no review by any court, the Re- 
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publican Party would continue to gerry- 
mander that State. 

With about 55 percent of the population 
New York City gets only about 45 percent 
of the representation. Only the Congress 
can remedy that unfair, inequitable and im- 
moral situation. 

Finally, H.R. 575 authorizes the Clerk of 
the House to refuse the credentials of any 
Representative elected from a district not 
conforming to these requirements. Con- 
gress is thus given a procedure for enforcing 
the standards it establishes. 

Presumably, the inequities that were 
established following the 1950 census will 
have become even more aggravated ky 1960. 
It is my sincere conviction that H.R. 575 or 
similar legislation is urgently required if 
we are to reestablish the democratic composi- 
tion of the House of Representatives. 





Resolution Urges Enactment of H.R. 6671 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Alabama has adopted House Joint Reso- 
lution 37, concurred in and adopted by 
the Senate, which refers to a bil] which 
I have introduced, H.R. 6671, to extend 
social security child’s insurance benefits 
to age 22 as long. as the child attends 
school. 

Of course I am delighted that the 
Alabama State Legislature has endorsed 
this legislation, and I am pleased to 
presént the resolution for the attention 
of the membership. 

The resolution referred to follows: 

House JOInt RESOLUTION 37 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
of America, in Congress Assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Legislature of 
Alabama, in regular session assembled, re- 
Spectfully represent as follows: 

Whereas there is pending before the Con- 
gress a measure, H.R. 6671, to amend title 
II of the Social Security Act to provide that 
the child of an insured individual, after 
attaining age 18, may receive a child's in- 
surance benefits until he attains age 22 if 
he is a student attending school; and 

Whereas the education of youth is impera- 
tive in this era and should be promoted and 
encouraged in every possidle way: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Alabama (the Senate con- 
curring), That the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized to enact as speedily 
as possible the bill, H.R. 6671, 86th Congress, 
1st session, introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States April 27, 
1959, by Mr. Roserts, of Alabama. 

Resolved further, That copies of this me- 
morial be sent to the Honorable Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, to the Honor- 
able President of the Senate of the United 
States, and to all Members of the Alabama 
congressional delegation. 

Adopted by the house of representatives, 
June 6, 1959. 

Concurred in and adopted by the senate, 
June 9, 1959. 

Approved by the Governor, June 18, 1959. 
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os 
A Bill To Protect Domestic Industry and 
Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
means of informing my colleagues that I 
have introduced H.R. 8013 which would 
amend the so-called Buy America Act in 
such a way as to protect American work- 
ers and wages against low substandard 
foreign competition in connection with 
Federal Government purchases. 

My bill provides that the United States 
in acquiring materials and products for 
public use inside the United States 
States would make awards competitively 
between domestic and foreign bidders on 
the basis of a preference to offset the 
differential between average wages pre- 
vailing in our country as against the 
corresponding foreign pay scale. 

As Members know, at present the law 
provides for a flexible preference—pres- 
ently set by Executive order at 6 per- 
cent—which is meaningless to a large 
extent as far as domestic portection is 
concerned. 

As an example of how our American 
standards of living are being under- 
mined by the operation of the present 
unrealistic 6 percent differential, I 
should like to cite a situation in my own 
State of Washington. In this case the 
Bonneville Power Administration issued 
a bid invitation on 14,000 tons of struc- 
tural tower steel. The lowest domestic 
bidder in this instance was the Bethle- 
hem steel fabricating plant in Seattle, 
with a price of $4,074,406. The low for- 
eign bid was $3,324,556 by a firm in 
Milan, Italy, which made the difference 
between the two low bids about 22 
percent. 

Under the law, the Bonneville Power 
Administration had no choice but to 
award the contract to the Italian firm, 
whereas had a realistic differential ex- 
isted, as provided in my bill, H.R. 8013, 
the Seattle firm would have been the 
suceessful bidder. ‘The fabrication of 
these towers for the Bonneville Power 
Administration would have provided 244 
years’ work with a payroll which would 
have assured better than 200 American 
families the means of livelihood with a 
return of taxes to the Federal Treasury 
from the company and the workers. | 

I wish to make it clear, Mr. Speaker, 
that this proposed change in the law 
would not be susceptible to allowing ex- 
orbitant profits on monopolistic items. 
In this respect, to prevent profiteering, 
I have included a provision in my bill 
for exclusion of bids where a domestic 
price is unreasonably high. Likewise I 
have exempted purchases abroad or 

during a national emergency or where the 
national security would be jeopardized. 
Any cost to the Government under my 
bill which exceeded 25 percent more 
than a foreign bid would be deemed 
unreasonable. 
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The wage comparison would be estab- 
lished by uisng current official wage 
rates as published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress has the obliga- 
tion of protecting our standard of liv- 
ing from being undermined by cheap 
foreign scales of pay. H.R. 8013 will! ac- 
complish such protection without extra 
cost to the Government on account of 
profiteering by industry. I hope, Mr. 
Speaker, that the House Committee on 
Public Works will give speedy consider- 
ation to this desirable legislation. The 
increased business as a result of my bill 
will create jobs and benefit business. It 
will stimulate the overall economy of the 
country. This is the type of legislative 
measure that will tend to lift wages and 
working conditions in other nations 
rather than for foreign industries, as 
they do now, to depress wages and em- 
ployment conditions in the United 
States. 

Congress should act promptly to cor- 
rect the Buy America Act and relieve 
our American industry and labor from 
unfair foreign competition. 





Tribute Paid to Veterans’ Administrator 
Sumner Whittier 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day Drew Pearson paid tribute to Admin- 
istrator Sumner Whittier of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration in the Washington 
Merry-Go-Round column which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee which reviews the Vet- 
erans’ Administration’s budget estimates, 
I have had a firsthand opportunity to 
observe Mr. Whittier on many occasions 
since he assumed that responsible post, 
and I concur with the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Columnist Drew Pearson. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include Mr. Pearson’s article 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATOR 

It may be a shock to Washington’s bur- 
geoning bureaucracy, but Veterans’ Admin- 
istrator Sumner Whittier has taken steps to 
humanize the giant, sprawling agency under 
his command. 

“Human dignity is the first objective of 
our personnel policy,” he explained to this 
column. “We-don’t want our workers to feel 
like cogs in a cold, impersonal machine.” 

To achieve this, the former lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts consults with em- 
ployees about new moves, informs them of 
decisions ahead of the press, encourages them 
to add homey touches to their offices. He 
even polled the employees in the central office 
to find out what hours they preferred to 
work. Abiding by the majority verdict, he 
set the hours from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Yet Whittier has been able to give his 
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agency a personal touch without sacrificing 
necks and streamlined operations. He keeps 
efficiency. In fact, he has smashed bottle- 
his fingers on what each division is doing 
through a control room filled with up-to-the- 


_ day charts on all veterans’ activities. 


His humanizing efforts extend also to those 
who are served by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. He has speeded up action on inquiries, 
cut gobbledegook out of VA letters and 
stressed courtesy in all dealings with vet- 
erans. 

Without fanfare, Whittier has been doing 
a great job. 

(NoTe.—Whittier assigned two Negro doc- 
tors to Mount Alto Veterans’ Hospital here— 
Martin Booth and Charles Epps. Southern 
veterans pay tribute to their ability.) 





Is Thrift a Mockery? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, the Deseret 
News, published in Salt Lake City, de- 
serves special congratulations for its con- 
test on what inflation means to the aver- 
age person. An expense-paid trip to 
Washington was offered for the most 
outstanding letter written to the News. 
I am inserting in the Appendix to the 
Recorp the remarkable winning letter 
written by Mr. Jay B. Horrocks, of Salt 
Lake City. 

I would also like to call the attention 
of Congress to the outstanding Deseret 
News editorial which appeared at the 
same time on inflation: 

How INFLATION Has Hurt Me—Ovur FRIENDS 
Have Scorrep 


(By Jay B. Horrocks) 


Inflation hurts most where it cuts deepest. 
The real hurt is inflation’s effect upon our 
attitudes and basic beliefs. Age-old virtues 
are being proved questionable. My faith in 
the doctrine of self-government is severely 
shaken. 

My wife and I have carefully saved since 
we were married 9 years ago. Our car is an 
old one, our clothing is modest. My -insur- 
ance program is permanent and adequate, 
of which Iam proud. We have believed that 
through adhering to sound financial princi- 
ples, spending less than we made, we could 
accumulate money that would provide us a 
nice home and a good standard of living, 
our children could be educated to profes- 
sional levels, and we could afford to be gen- 
erous to those less fortunate. Retirement 
has been planned in terms of today’s dollar. 

Has this way of life earned us respect? 
No, Our friends have scoffed at our sacrifice 
and, to this point, have proved us wrong. 
The savings that were to have built our home 
3 years ago are still inadequate. Our friends 
say to borrow all we can and let inflation 
pay off the bill. We've defended ourselves 
by quoting Benjamin Franklin, our church 
leaders, and others who have said thrift is 
@ virtue. Our friends retort, “Because of 
inflation, it is safer to speculate than to 
save.” It seems almost the truth. 

My father has a favorite saying, “My word 
is as good as my bond.” “Bond” has always 
meant respect, sureness, and safety to me. 
Now Uncle Sam is paying off his ‘bonds with 
depreciated dollars. Inflation degrades both 
bonds and Uncle Sam. 
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Our thoughts suggest that tomorrow 
values may be restored. Again our friends 
point out the campaign promises made in the 
last election. Millions and billions off their 
tongues as glibly as though they were talking 
about grains of sand at the seashore, Reason 
tells us this doesn’t eurb inflation. 

The plight of the pensioned is pitiful. 
Their S-O-§ (save our dollars) is desperate. 
They mind not so much the reduced living 
standards as the loss of self-respect that 
accompanies a dole. Increased social security 
benefits, which weren’t paid for by the re- 
cipients, are a Government dole forced to be 
paid by that devil inflation. This dole does 
have a terrible price in the misery of our 
oldsters, the confusion of our family heads, 
and the “something for nothing” attitude it 
is breeding in our younger generation. 

The country grew strong in an atmosphere 
that valued and rewarded individual initia- 
tive, sacrifice, and foresight. 

My wife and I don’t ask for sympathy. 
We're strong and healthy. We don't mind 
working extra hard for a cause we believe in. 
We'll gladly tighten our belts, and widows 


and old people will, too, just as they did” 


after Pearl Harbor, to protect our way of life 
against an insidious enemy. 

Inflation is not prosperity. Inflation is too 
heavy a tax to pay for new roads, wheat 


stockpiles, and trips to the moon. Get 'this. 


monster “inflation” off our backs, 
Wuat TuHIs EROSION M&ans To You—Evits 
OFr CREEPING INFLATION 


Recently the distinguished industrialist, 
Clarence B. Randall, published an article 
protesting most vehemently against the idea 
that creeping inflation is a small and neces- 
sary price to pay for continuing industrial 
expansion. 

Creeping inflation is really creeping catas- 
trophe, he wrote, declaring that it can no 
more be tolerated than a creeping avalanche 
moving inexorably down on a Swiss village. 

It’s worse, in fact, he wrote, because every- 
one is aware of the avalanche and can pro- 
tect himself, while for the most part the man 
in the street or the shop or the office neither 
sees nor fully understands what is going on 
in respect to creeping inflation. 

What Mr. Randall says about the need of 
protecting the integrity of the dollar and the 
vigor of the economy is true and tremen- 
dously important. His observations, how- 
ever, on the ignorance of the American com- 
mon man about this problem, as evidenced 
in the flood of letters received in response to 
this newspaper’s request for personal expe- 
riences with inflation, does not apply to peo- 
ple in this area. 

The man in the street, or the shop, or the 
office does understand what is going on. 
Scores upon scores of them—the teacher in 
the classroom, the widow on the farm, and q 
great many other Amiericans—have written 
the Deseret News the past 2 weeks describing 
in considerable detail what is going on, and 
what inflation’s effect has been in their per- 
sonal lives. 

These letters have come from people in vir- 
tually every walk of life. They have empha- 
sized many themes. But three or four 
themes have dominated. 

One is the grim truth that inflation sucks 
at the moral strength of America—that a 
man can’t teach his children integrity very 
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effectively when his own Government doesn’t 
practice it. 

Another is that thrift and saving have be- 

discredited—are actually scoffed at by 
one’s neighbors, as the prizewinning letter 
points out. And what is to happen to the 
American economy when the savings that 
are the lifeblood of new investment are dried 
up? 

PA third theme is the unemployment that 
results from the flight of American capital 
overseas by inflation. New industrial plants 
are going up all over the world, producing 
goods that are then shipped to America or 
to markets that America used to dominate. 
Complete new steel mills are being built im 
India, Germany, Red China, South Africa. 
But in America? None. American labor will 
be seriously hurt if this trend is allowed to 
continue, 

And a fourth dominant theme, emerging 
in a heartbreaking number of letters, is the 
complete unfairness of shifting the burden 
of inflation not to shoulders of able-bodied 
working men, but to shoulders of the unem- 
ployables. From the sick, the aged, the re- 
tired, the widow came letter after letter 
tragically telilng of plans for security that 
had soured under inflation’s grinding pres- 
sure. 

Representative CHARLES E. BENNETT, nota- 
ble economy advocate in the House, spells 
out in an article on this page some ap- 
proaches for Congress to get spending under 
control. Many of them sound good. Recog- 
nition of Congressmen for economy efforts, 
insistence on pay-as-you-go principles, rout- 
ing of all appropriations through a single 
committee and perhaps in a single bill, and 
giving the President the right of line veto 
of appropriation items, all could help the 
fight for fiscal sanity. 

But essentially, the job gets back to the 
public. As long as the public feels that 
economy is fine for the other fellow, as 
long as the lobbyist for spending speaks 
lounder than the taxpayer for economy, as 
long as the attitude persists among Con- 
ressmen that nobody ever gets a statue built 
for economizing, the inflationary pressures 
will continue to grind away. 

The results of our letterwriting contest 
encourage us to hope that the basic public 
attitude is changing. Inflation is being rec- 
Ognized for what it is. The public is pre- 
pared as never before, we believe, to reward 
honest, effective efforts to control inflation- 
ary spending. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ-~ 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 

or documents in response to inquiries 
rom Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages {U. S.. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 
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Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed te 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing: of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 















































































































SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN. WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 


Aiken, George D., Vt-....- Carroll Arms 

Allott, Gordon, Colo...... Cleveland House 

Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle 
N. Mez. 

Bartlett, E. L., Alaska__.... 408 A St. NE. 


Beall, J. Glenn, Md_....... 

Bennett, Wallace F., Utah. 

Bible, Alan, Nev_.....-... 

Bridges, Styles, N. H_.----- 

Bush, Prescott, Conn_._--. 

Butier, John Marshall, Md. 

Byrd, Harry Flood, Va... The Shoreham 
Byrd, Robert C., W. Va__... 

Cannon, Howard W., Nev... 

Capehart, Homer E., Ind...The Westchester 


Carison, Frank, Kans... Sheraton-Park 
Carroll, John A., Colo... 

Case, Clifford P., N. J...... 

Case, Francis, S. Dak... 4635 Mass. Ave. 
Chavez, Dennis, N. Mex_...2525 P St. 
Church, Frank, Idaho... 


Clark, Joseph S., Pa_..---. 

Cooper, John Sherman, Ky. 

Cotton, Norris, N. H....... 

Curtis, Carl T., Nebr... 

Dirksen, Everett M., Jll_.-. 

Dodd, Thomas J., Conn.... 

Douglas, Paul H., Ill_...--. 

Dworshak, Henry C., Idaho. 

Eastland, James O., Miss...5101 Macomb St. 

Ellender, Allen J., La_..... 

Engle, Clair, Calif......c.. 3840 Lorcom Lane, 

Arlington, Va. 

Ervin, Samuel J., Jr., N. C_. 

Frear, J. Allen, Jr., Del_.... 

Fulbright, J. William, Ark. 

Goldwater, Barry M., Ariz... 

Gore, Albert, Tenn_..-.-.. 

Green, Theodore Francis, University Club 
R.1. 

Gruening, Ernest, Alaska_- 

Hart, Philip A., Mich....... 

Hartke, Vance, Ind-........ 

Hayden, Carl, Ariz__....... 

Hennings, Thomas C., Jr., 


Mo. 
Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 5511 Cedar Park- 
Jowa. way, Chevy Chase, 


ee eh 
Holland, Spessard L., Fla_..Sheraton-Park 
Hruska, Roman L., Nebr__. 
Humphrey, Hubert H., 
Minn. 
Jackson, Henry M., Wash. 
Javits, Jacob K., N. Y___... 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Tez... 
Johnston, Olin D., S. C__.. 
Jordan, B. Everett, N.C__.. 
Keating, Kenneth B., N. Y_.3509 M St. 
Kefauver, Estes, Tenn_.... 4929 Hillbrook 
Lane 
Kennedy, John F., Mass... 
Kerr, Robert S., Okla___._. 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif_- 
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ginia, Johnson of Texas, Stennis, Symington, 
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UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
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District of Columbia: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. District of Columbia. 

First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Harlan. 
Connecticut, New York, Vermont. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Brennan. 
Delaware, Néw Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virgin 
Islands. 

Fourth judicial circuit: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. 

Fifth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Black. 
Alabama, Canal Zone, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas. 

Sizth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Stewart. 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 
Tilinois, Indiana, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Whit- 
taker. Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 

Ninth judicia: circuit: Mr. Justice Douglas. 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Guam, Hawaii. 

Tenth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Whit- 
taker. Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Utah, Wyoming, 
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Military Government Association Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF: THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
June 13, 1959, the Military Government 
Association held its 12th annual con- 
ference at the Shoreham Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

One of the feature events of the con- 
ference banquet was the presentation 
of the association’s distinguished service 
award to five leaders of the Congress 
and one former Member of Congress, all 
of whom have rendered distinguished 
service on behalf of the national de- 
fense and in furtherance of the ‘ob- 
jectives of the Military Government As- 
sociation. . 

The awards were presented by Dr. 
Eli E. Nobleman, the able national 
president of the association and a mem- 
ber, for many years, of the professional 
staff of the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. The receipients of 
the awards, with the remarks of Presi- 
dent Nobleman about each, are ap- 
pended. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks of Dr. Nobleman about each re- 
cipient be inserted in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the re- 
marks were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON, senior Senator from 
Texas, majority leader of the U.S. Senate, 
member of the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services, and chairman of its Preparedness 
Investigating Subcommittee, chairman of the 
Senate Aeronautical and Space Sciences Com- 
mittee: 

First elected to the 75th Congress ina 
special election in 1937, Senator JoHNSON was 
reelected to five successive terms in the House 
of Representatives. He was elected to the 
U.S. Senate in 1948, and reelected in 1954. 

Senator JOHNSON was elected minority 
whip in the 82d Congress, minority leader in 
the 83d Congress, and majority leader in the 
84th, 85th, and 86th Congresses. As majority 
leader he is also chairman of the Democratic 
policy committee, the Democratic steering 
committee, and the Democratic Conference of 
the U.S. Senate. 

As a member of the Naval Reserve, Senator 
JOHNSON was the first Member of the US. 
Congress to enter active duty following the 
outbreak of World War II. He was decorated 
with the Silver Star by Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur for gallantry in action over hostile 
positions in New Guinea. 

He has been a firm advocate of adequate 
military preparedness and a foe of extrava-. 
gance and waste. His contributions to the 
national defense of our Nation, as a Member 
of the Senate, and as chairman of the 
Preparedness Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services are well known. 


Appendix 


For your distinguished service on behalf of 
national defense and in furtherance of the 
objectives of the Military Government As- 
sociation, we award you this distinguished 
service citation. 

STryYLes Brivces, senior Senator from New 
Hampshire, ranking Republican Member of 
the U.S. Senate; ranking Republican member 
ef the Senate Committee on Armed Services 
and ranking Republican on its Preparedness 
Investigating Subcommittee; ranking minor- 
ity ‘member of the Senate Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences Subcommittee; ranking 
minority member of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations; and one of the small group 
of Senators who attend weekly conferences 
with the President of the United States: 

Senator Brinces served as a member of the 
New Hampshire State Public Service Commis- 
sion from 1930 to 1934. In 1934, he was 
elected Governor of New Hampshire at the 
age of 36—the youngest Governor in the 
country at that time. 

On the national scene, Senator Bripcrs 
was elected to the U.S. Senate in 1936. He 
was reelected in 1942, 1948, and 1954, and is 
now serving his fourth consecutive term. 
During the 80th and 83d Congresses, he 
served with distinction as chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. He holds 
many other important offices in the US. 
Senate and has served as minority leader and 
President pro tempore of the Senate, 

Senator Brinces has served continuously 
since 1937 as a member of the Senate com- 
mittee concerned with military matters and 
has worked tirelessly these many years in 
the interest of our national defense. More 
specifically, he has been an outstanding sup- 
porter of strong naval and air power and a 
powerful defense setup. During the years 
preceding World War II, Senator Bripces 
worked continuously for preparedness and 
for a militarily strong America, sounding the 
alarm again and again. 

For your distinguished service on behalf 
of national defense and in furtherance of the 
objectives of the Military Government Asso- 


ciation, we award you this distinguished serv- . 


ice citation. . 

Henry M. Jackson, junior Senator from 
the State of Washington: 

Senator JacKson first entered public life 
when he was elected prosecuting attorney 
of Snohomish County at the age of 26. His 
success as rackets buster paved the way for 
his election to the 77th Congress in 1940 at 
the age of 28. He was subsequently reelected 
to five succeeding Congresses, serving in the 
House of Representatives with such distinc- 
tion that he was selected, in 1952, by a na- 
tional magazine as one of the 10 top House 
Members on the basis of independence, hon- 
esty, and leadership. His career in the House 
was further highlighted by his membership 
on the original Joint Committee on Atomic 


Energy, during which time he joined with 


the late Senator Brian McMahon in leading 
the fight for an all-out expansion of our 
peaceful atomic energy program. He also 
participated in the crucial decision to pro- 
ceed with the manufacture of the H-bomb. 

Elected to the Senate in 1952, and reelected 
in 1958, Senator JacKson serves as a member 
of the Senate Committee on Armed Services, 
the Senate Committee on Government Oper- 
ations and its permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations, in addition, he is a member 


of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
and chairman of its Military Applications 
Subcommittee. As chairman of a Special 
NATO Scientific and Technical Committee, 
he first proposed and then steered to realiza- 
tion the new NATO science program of 
scholarships and advanced research institu- 
tions. 

Senator JacKson will soon head a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations which will study the 
effectiveness of present governmental organ- 
izations and procedures for the development 
and execution of national policy for survival 
in the contest with world communism. 

He is a major, Infantry, USAR, and trains 
regularly with an organized Reserve unit. 

He is our principal speaker this evening. 

For your distinguished service on behalf 
of the national defense and in furtherance 
of the objectives of the Military Government 
Association, we award you this distinguished 
service citation. 





Representative Cart Vinson from the 
Sixth Congressional District of Georgia: 

Mr. Vinson first entered public life in 
1905, when he became prosecuting attorney 
for Baldwin County, Ga., serving in that 
capacity for 3 years. He then served two 
terms in the Georgia Legislature, serving as 
speaker pro tempore for 2 years. Thereafter, 
he was appointed county judge of Baldwin 
County. 

On the national scene, Mr. VINSON was 
elected to the 63d Congress in 1914. He 
has since been reelected to 23 consecutive 
terms in the House of Representatives. He 
serv, as chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee from December 1931, through 
January 1947. He was chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee in the 8lst, 82d, 
84th, 85th, and 86th Congresses, a position 
which he continues to fill with great dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. Vinson has devoted his life and his 
outstanding talents to the defense of our 
Nation and has held public office for over 50 
consecutive years, 45 of which have been 
in the House of Representatives, where he 
is the second ranking Member. 

For your distinguished service on behalf 
of national defense and in furtherance of 
the objectives of the Military Government 
Association, we award you this distinguished 
service citation. 

Representative Lesiiz C. ArENps, from the 
17th District of Illinois: 

Mr. ARENDs is now serving is 13th con- 
secutive term in the House of Representa- 
tives. He has risen to a position of leader- 
ship in the House where he is the Re- 
publican whip, having been elected to this 
position in 1944. As party whip, he acts as 
assistant floor leader on the Republican side 
of the aisle. He also serves on the Republican 
policy committee and has an important voice 
in the determination of party policy on the 
various measures which come before the 
Congress. Mr. Arrenps is one of three leaders 
in the House of Representatives who attend 
the weekly conferences with the President of 
the United States. 

As ranking Republican member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, Mr. Arenpg 
has rendered outstanding service to the Na- 
tion and in support of our national defense. 

He is a veteran of World War I, having 
served in the Navy and has taken an active 


“interest in Veterans’ affairs. Prior to his 
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election to Congress in 1934, Mr. ARENDS was 
District Commander of the American Legion 
and continues to be an active Legionnaire. 

His interest, hard work, and many con- 
tributions to our national defense have long 
been a matter of public record. 

For your distinguished service on behalf 
of national defense and in furtherance of 
the objectives of the Military Government 
Association, we award you this distinguished 
service citation. 


Dewey Short, Assistant Secretary of the 
Army for Manpower, Personnel and Reserve 
Affairs: 

Mr. Short has had several separate careers. 
First, he was professor of psychology and 
moral and political philosophy at Southwest- 
ern College in Kansas for 3 years. There- 
after, he occupied the pulpit at Grace 
Methodist Church in Springfield, Mo. 

On the national scene, Mr. Short was 
elected to the 7ist Congress in 1929, serving 
until 1931. Thereafter, in 1935, he was elect- 
ed to the 74th Congress from the Seventh 
Missouri District, serving until 1957, a total 
of 24 years. 

Mr. Short served for 22 years as a member 
of the House Military Affairs Committee, 
later known as the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and was chairman of that committee 
auring the 83d Congress. 

During his service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Short was a delegate to two 
sessions of the Interparliamentary Union, an 
Official congressional observer at the signing 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty in San Fran- 
cisco, and a member of the Select Committee 
for Postwar Policy. 

His wisdom, foresight, and tremendous 
capacity for hard work have contributed 
much to the defense posture of the United 
States. 

For your distinguished service on behalf 
of national defense and in furtherance of 
the objectives of the Military Government 
Association, we award you this distinguished 
service citation. = 


All-Out Medical Offensive Against 


Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, two excel- 
lent editorials in support of an all-out 
medical offensive against cancer and the 
other killers and cripplers of mankind 
have appeared recently in the Washing- 
ton Post ‘and the Washington Sunday 
Star. 

These publications are to be com- 
mended for their excellent and incisive 
presentations expounding the vital need 
for a continuous and constantly ac- 
celerated fight against diseases and dis- 
abilities that cost this Nation millions 
ef lives, untold human suffering, and 
billions of dollars in lost taxes and work- 
men’s compensation payments yearly. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these articles be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 


were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


[From the Washington Post, June 26, 1959] 
SPENDING To SAVE 


The $4 billion appropriation bill passed by 
the Senate on Wednesday for the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare is essentially a conservation measure. 
Althr ugh it exceeds the budget recommenda- 
tions made by the President, it is in no sense 
@ spendthrift proposal. We hope that when 
it reaches the White House Mr. Eisenhower 
will review it not solely in arithmetical terms 
but in the light of the real congressional 
concern it reflects for pushing the fight 
against killing and crippling diseases. 

The bulk of the increase over the adminis- 
tration budget recommendations came in the 
form of added funds for the research pro> 
grams of the National Institutes of Health. 
The President would have confined these pro- 
grams to a total appropriation of $294,279,- 
000. Not long ago the House voted to in- 
crease this amount by $50 million. To a 
distinguished list of nongovernmental ex- 
perts in the fields of cancer and heart disease 
and arthritis and mental illness and other 
scourges of the human family, the budget 
sum seemed pitifully inadequate They 
pleaded with the Senate to raise it dramati- 
cally. Spurred by the leadership of Senator 
LISTER HILL, who argued that people are more 
important than dollars, the Senate voted 
to give the Institutes $486 million. 

If that sum is finally appropriated, it can 
pay rich dividends. Research sparked and fi- 
nanced by the Institutes has already won 
spectacular gains in the war on disease. For 


_example, as Dr. Sidney Farber of Harvard 


told the Appropriations subcommittee when 
he testified, “the actual cancer cure 
rate * * * has changed in the last 3 years 
from 1 in 4to1in3.” The American Cancer 
Society estimates that the lives of 75,000 
additional Americans could be saved if the 
latest and best means for diagnosis and 
treatment for cancer could be made more 
widely available. Dr. Isidor Ravdin, one of 
President Eisenhower's physicians and one 
of the country’s leading pathologists, said 
to the subcommittee: “I cannot accurately 
predict the future for cancer treatment, I 
might be so bold, however, to assert that I 
believe we shall see a vast reduction in the 
mortality from cancer in the lifetime of the 
oldest of us here.” There is 2 sort of saving 
here which is worth the expenditure of 
some money. 


[From the Washington Sunday Star, June 28, 
1959 | 
Mepicat Researcu Pays 


Medical research costs a lot of money—but 
there is dramatic proof that it pays big 
dividends, too. It would seem logical that 
the more money spent on such research, the 
more lives will be saved and the more the 
Nation will benefit accordingly. But there 
is a limit, of course, to the amount which 
the Government can afford to invest, at this 
time of growing deficits, in even so impor= 
tant a health program. It is not surprising 
that there should be differences of opinion 
on the subject between those concerned with 
maintaining the financial strength of the 
Government and those responsible for main- 
taining the physical and mental strength 
of the people. 

The question of how much to spend dur- 
ing the next fiscal year on scientific studies 
designed to combat cancer, heart disease and 
the many other disabling and killing ail- 
ments of mankind has come to a head as a 
result of congressional action to increase 
health appropriations substantially above 
the figures recommended by the President— 
$294 million. The House voted to give the 
National Institutes of Health $50 million 
more. The Senate, upon the urging espe- 
cially of Senators LYNDON JOHNSON and Lis- 
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TER HILL, approved an increase of $186 mil- 
lion. A conference committee now must 
resolve the difference between 4he two ap- 
propriation measures. 

Meanwhile, administration supporters in 
Congress have warned of the possibility of 
a presidential veto of any material increase 
over the budgeted figures for health. What- 
ever the final amount agreed to in confer- 
ence, the increase would add to the Govern- 
ment’s fiscal difficulties. And it is the duty 
of the President to consider the economic 
welfare of the country as well as the state 
of its health. However, as Senator JOHNSON 
told the Senate, medical research has proved 
profitable from an economic as well as a 
humanitarian standpoint. He pointed out 
that it has. been estimated that citizens 
whose lives have been saved by new medi- 
cines and techniques during the past 14 
years pay Federal taxes annually of, about 
$623 million. Judged from a dollars-and- 
cents angle alone, the money invested in 
medical research is, in effect, returning to 
the Treasury in large amounts each year. 

We hope, therefore, that the President 
will give most serious consideration to all the 
persuasive arguments for an enlarged re- 
search program before deciding whether to 
approve or veto the bill as it is passed by 
Congress, 


Statement of George J. Burger, Before 
Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by George J. Burger, vice president, Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness, Inc., Washington, D.C., before the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, May 14, 1959, relating to Sen- 
ate bill 1046. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT Or GEORGE J. BURGER, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENT BUSINESS, INC., WASHINGTON, D.C., BE- 
FORE SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE, MAy 14, 1959 
I am George J. Burger, vice president, leg- 

islative activities, National Feder: ion of 

Independent Business. 

We are the largest business organization in 
the Nation, from the standpoint of directly 
supporting business and professional enter- 
prisers. Our membership is exclusively 
among small, independent  enterprisers. 
These people, who are your constituents, 
and they alone, set our stand on bills and 
issues by direct, signed ballots which they 
send to their congressional Representatives 
on the House side, in our mandate polls. I 
mention this only to emphasize the fact that 
what I say here is intended to reflect their 
collective thinking, just as though they were 
here to speak for themselves. 

I might mention here that the federation 
is the only independent business organiza- 
tion performing this function for smaller 
firms and their Congressmen. o 
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Now, we have not polled our members on 
S. 1046, But we have polled them on three 
occasions over the past 4 years on earlier 
bills that touch on the points at issue in 
S. 1046. The results of these polls are my 
authority to. speak before you on this bill, 
S. 1046. 

For instance, in Mandate No, 215 (Sep- 
tember (1955) we polled our members as 
follows: 

S.662 (Lehman, New York). Extend Fed- 
eral minimum wage and maximum hour 
control to larger retail, wholesale, and serv- 
ice firms which operate four or more outlets. 

And this is how they voted on this bill: 

Following is the national summary of votes 
cast on issues carried in the Mandate No. 215, 
This summary has been forwarded to Mem- 
bers of Congress, to members of the perma- 
nent Senate Small Business Committee, to 
members of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee, to other interested congressional 
committees, members of administrative 
government and Government agencies. 


[In percent] 





For |Against} No 
vote 





1. Use Robinson-Patman Act to 

check discounters, co-ops_...- 77 19 4 
2. Tax cut on earnings of Ameri- 

can firm foreign branches if 

they resell in the United 


I acai tea Miwtenita ec aint 16 79 5 
3. 8.2247, Central control ofsur- 

plus rar disposal... ...- 82 13 5 
4. H.R, 3694. Flat 5 percent ex- 


cise tax on all manufactured 


Ne Seed oy ea 44 50 6 
5. 8. 662. Extend wage-hour law 
to larger retail firms_........- 42 54 4 


H.R. 585. Federal wage-hour controls:- Ex- 
tend Federal wage and hour controls to all 
rethilers and service establishments (Repre- 
sentative CeLLER, New York). 

And this is how, they voted on this bill: 

Here’s the national summary of votes on 
issues in Mandate 235. This has been sent 
to all Congressmen and Senators, all congres- 
sional committees, and all agencies and in- 
dividuals in the executive branch of our 
Government for their information. 


[In pereent] 


For |Against| No 
vote 





1, Cut back other activities to 

finance guided missile pro- 
SOREN. ik Adan to mak oe 84 12 4 

2. H.R, 6027.. Tax deductions for 

losses on business invest- 
MOMS, 4. --b ane nes igs 55% 74 22 4 

3, Government investigation into 

~ discount house price compe- 
COM io rena cites bn 73 22 5 

4. H.R. 5826. Congress let. Gov- 

ernment agencies close down 
business-type activities as ? 
CRE WA a. ocicwnswrnkaves ep 65 22 13 

5, H.R, 585. Extend wage-hour 

law to all retail-service con- 
acco cpeitntintas aati allleiniaid 28 67 5 





H.R. 83. $1.25 minimum wage: Require all 
businesses subject to Federal regulation to 
pay their employees at least $1.25 an hour, 
instead of the $l1_.an hour minimum required 
now (Represeritative Ce.ter, of New York). 

And this is how they voted on this bill: 

Here’s the national summary of votes on 
issues in Mandate 245. This has been sent 
to all Congressmen and Senators, all con- 
gressional committees, and all agencies and 
individuals in the executive branch of our 
Government, for their information. ‘ 
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{In percent] 





For |Against} No 
vote 














1. H.R. 2. Tax allowance for in- 
ventory increases. ...---.----.- 71 

2. H.R. 9. Private retirement 
DOIN on i en cwasb ounces ~~~ 76 

3. H.R.83. $1.25 minimum wage..; 30 

4, H.R. 99. Reduce Government 
competition._...-.----.------ 

5. H.R. 63. Permit social security 
pensioners to earn up to 
$1,800 yearly in private em- 
ployment.........+.-0+---..- 81 17 2 


co 8 ® 
eo fe 





The results of these polls, none of which 
evoked an overwhelming “for” or “against”, 
tell us that by and large our members are 
opposed to (1) wholesale inclusion of all 
businesses under Federal wage-hour con- 
trol; (2) expansion of this control to a lim- 
ited number of larger independent firms; 
and (3) any further increase in the Federal 
minimum wage, at least to the $1.25 an hour 
level. 

These results are especially interesting 
when considered against the background of 
federation membership. Of course, we have 
all sizes and types of independent business 
and professional man operations among this 
membership. Some of them, for one reason 
or another, are already -subject to Federal 
wage and hour control. Others are in the 
category of the larger independents thus far 
exempt from these controls. Many operate 
under contracts with labor unions. But 
by and large the greatest proportion are the 
smaller-sized independents generally pro- 
posed for continued exemption from Fed- 
eral wage-hour controls. 

This might explain the two-thirds vote 
“against” the proposal for wholesale inclu- 
sion of all businesses under Federal wage- 
hour controls. But it doesn't explain the 
majorities against the proposals for limited 
expansion and for the new $1.25 minimum 
hourly wage, except.in the light of these im- 
portant considerations: That among these 
smaller independents are many who fear 
that if their larger brethren go under con- 
trol now, they may be next, that they fear 
this is part of a trend that will in time de- 
prive them of necessary freedom of judg- 
ment in running their own businesses, and 
that it amounts to another step in the direc- 
tion.of complete Government controls. 

Frankly, I can understand these fears. 
The history of past years has been one of 
constantly expanding Federal controls. I 
do not mean to say that these businessmen 
have been deprived of their freedoms. I 
do mean that the controls have become more 
extensive, to the point where no one can 
be sure when they will stop spreading. 

And let me say that as a former inde- 
pendent businessman, for 25 years the owner 
and operator of a retail tire firm with six or 
more in employ, I know what freedom of 
judgment can mean in the operation of a 
business, particularly in the field of wages. 
I can tell you that many times during the 
depression years I was faced between mak- 
ing across-the-board reductions or of elimi- 
nating entirely hard-to-find jobs. 

Now, corisider these business and profes- 
sional men federation members. From my 
own experience, arid from observations now 
and then, I can safely say that most of those 
who opposed these earlier bills were, and are, 
Paying at least the Federal minimum wage 
rate, many even miore. As practical men 
they realize it costs money to live, to marry 
and to raise families. They realize that em- 
ployees burdened by financial difficulties are 
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not most efficient. They know that to at- 
tract and hold the kind of worthwhile em- 
ployees a good business needs, they have to 
meet wage-rate competition from other 
firms, some bound by the Federal standards, 
others by union contracts. Besides this, due 
to their size they have to live in intimate 
daily contact with their employees whom 
they know as human beings, not as mere 
statistics on a weekly payroll. 

Of course, I don’t ignore the fact that there 
are some who may be paying so-called sub- 
standard wages. But I think, and I feel the 
facts will bear me out, that most in this 
category are doing so for reasons beyond 
their control. I know that in my own busi- 
ness, when sales and profits were good, our 
wages and bonuses were good. But once the 
giant automobile manufacturers stepped in 
and snapped up a goodly share of my custo- 
mers, and once the depression struck, I had 
to cut, and cut all along the line. Given the 
opportunity I would have done better, and 
I think that given an opportunity they 
would be doing better. Denied the right to 
private judgment, I might have been driven 
to the wall. Denied this right, they could 
be driven to the wall. 

Nevertheless, there’s no denying the fact 
that there are, always have been, and likely 
always will be, a small minority of “chiselers” 
interested in getting the most for the very 
least. To the extent employees of these 
people need protection, it should be given 
them. 

But these protections should not be 
fashioned in such manner that they act as 
a deterrent to, or threaten the freedom of, 
businessmen who are honestly doing their 
level best to keep afloat and pay the best 
wages they can. 

You know, our system of justice holds that 
it is better, in terms of legal safeguards, for 
99 wrongdoers to escape punishment than 
it is for 1 innocent man to be convicted 
unjustly. 

I do think it is the sense of our members, 
based on the polls cited, that this is the 
principle that should be applied in connec- 
tion with the basic issues raised in this 
bill. In order to convict and control the 
guilty we must not sacrifice, or endanger, 
the welfare of the innocents. Further, I 
think the majority of our members, as in- 
dicated _in these polls, are flatly opposed to 
any further expansion in these Government 
controls. 

Finally, if it is your desire, as a further 
aid to this committee we will be glad td 
make an up-to-date poll of our members 
on the control expansion feature of this 
bill (we have already polled them on the 
minimum wage increase portion), and to 
advise you of the results as soon as they 
are recorded, 





Pacific Coast High School Students Trail 
History on American Heritage Asso- 
ciation Eastern Tour 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
high school students in our eastern 
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United States have a distinct advantage 
over their contemporaries in other parts 
of our Nation. Because of their rela- 
tively close proximity to Washington, 
D.c., they cen enjoy a first-hand lesson 
in history and government which stu- 
dents in our Western States, like Ore- 
gon, can rarely experience. 

The American Heritage Association, 
@ nonprofit organization in Oswego, 
Oreg., has attempted to change this 
situation for a number of outstanding 
students in my home State. ‘This year, 
for the third consecutive year, American 
Heritage Association tours are bring- 
ing high school students from may parts 
of Oregon and from neighboring Wash- 
ington and California cities to the East 
for visits to historical points of interest. 

Again this year I have had the 
pleasure of meeting these students for 
a question and answer session shortly 
after their arrival in Washington. De- 


spite the fact that they had just come - 


from a long, cross-country train trip, 
the students were eager and alert. They 
posed questions far more penetrating 
than the average tourist. Indeed, the 
youths on the AHA tours are not just 
average tourists. They have spent some 
time, prior to their departure from 
Oregon and while en route, studying his- 
tory and government texts so that their 
visit here will be the more meaningful. 
In addition, their time is not spent only 
in gawking at monuments or tip-toeing 
through marble halls—far from it, 

Through arrangements made by my 
office, the students have had seminars 
with officials at the National Park Serv- 
ice, the Organization of American States, 
and the State Department. They have 
met with members of their Senate and 
House delegations in Congress. 

From their 8-day visit in Washing- 
ton, the groups are touring other points 
of interest in the East before returning 
home to Oregon. Their activities are 
well described in an article by Malcolm 
Bauer in the Christian Science Monitor 
for June 29, 1959, entitled “Students 
‘Relive’ History on Tour.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article, together 
with the names of the 47 students and 
their 8 chaperones be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and list were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Srupents Reiive History ON Tour 
(By Malcolm Bauer) 

PorRTLAND, OREG.—Oregon high-school 
students are studying their American his- 
tory firsthand this summer in a program 
that is unique in the West. 

The first of two groups has already de- 
parted here by rail for a month’s tour of 
the historic spots and metropolitan centers 
of the East. A second will start before the 
end of June. 

These are the American Heritage Tours, 
originally organized in Oswego High School 
in a Portland suburb in the summer of 
1957. 

4n American Heritage Tour is no summer 
vacation lark for its teen-age participants. 
Most of them have just finished their junior 
year in. high school, curriculum of which 
includes American history. In addition, 
they have preparéd themselves in the weeks 
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before departure to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the places to be visited. Chaper- 
oms include teachers and school admin- 
istrators, at least one to each nine young- 
sters. 

COST SET AT $444 


In the beginning, 2 years ago, the tours 
were for 21 days, 5 of which were spent 
in the train journey to and from the At- 
lantic seaboard. This year’s tours have 
been extended 1 week, giving additional 
time for study. Cost per youngster is $444, 
a@ part of which must be earned by the ap- 
Plicant to qualify for selection. All par- 
ticipants must also have a high level of 
academic and extracurricular achievement. 

“We should be proud of these Oregon 
pioneers,” said Felix Calkins, a teacher at 
Oswego High School and one of the found- 
ers of the sponsoring American Heritage 
Association of Oswego. “Their purposeful 
approach to learning through traveling was 
(in the first two seasons) refreshing to 
those easterners who had seen many groups 
take routine trips only for the lark they 
might offer. The fine citizenship displayed 
by our yoting men and women made it pos- 
sible for them to gain even more than they 
had expected from their itinerary.” 

The young travelers have been uniformly 
enthusiastic about their experience. Here 
are comments typical of those volunteered 
by Oregon high-school students who have 
Participated. 

“We learned so much that can’t be found 
in books.” 

“The greatest value of the tour lies in Ats 
making the tour member feel that he has 
visited the past and has been close to great 
Americans who are shaping the future.” 

“I will never forget the thrill of meeting 
the Vice President (RicHarp M. Nixon) and 
shaking his hand.” 

The 1959 itinerary is a challenge to the 
most ambitious traveler. It includes: 

Eight days in Washington, D.C., and vicin- 
ity, including visits to Mount Vernon, Get- 
tysburg, Arlington National Cemetery, and 
such capital landmarks as the Washington 
Monument, Jefferson and Lincoln Memorials, 
the White House, Capitol Hill, the Supreme 
Court, the National Art Gallery, and the 
Smithsonian Institution. A moonlight 
cruise on the Potomac will provide a period 
of relaxation. 

In and around Williamsburg, Va., the stu- 
dents will visit the reconstructed colonial 
capital, Jamestown Island, and Yorktown 
Battlefield. 

They will visit Richmond to see relics of 
the Confederacy, and in Philadelphia will 
spend a day viewing such points of interest 
as Independence Hall and the Betsy Ross 
House. 

In Massachusetts, the youngsters will ex- 
plore the roots of U.S. history at Plymouth, 
Lexington, and Concord. In Boston, they 
will visit nearly a score of historic places. 


BACK IN OREGON 


In New York, the young travelers will re- 
lax for am afternoon or two with some con- 
temporary history on Broadway. Members 
of the 1959 tours have tickets for “My fair 
Lady” and “A Raisin in the Sun.” They will 
visit the United Nations, New York Housing 
Authority projects, the Federal Reserve 
Bank, and New York Stock Exchange. 

After a day visiting Fort McHenry in Balti- 
more, the U.S. Naval Academy, and Johns 
Hopkins University, the students will turn 
homeward. On the way, they will stop over 
a day in Chicago to visit the Board of Trade. 

Back home in Oregon, which this year is 
celebrating its 100th year of statehood, the 
students of the American Heritage Tours will 
this fall have the means of relating the his- 
tory of their home State to that of the Union 
of which it became a part in 1859. 
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NINETEEN Frery-Novze AMERICAN HERITAGE 
ASSOCIATION TOURS 
TOUR NO, 1 
Sharon Blomquist, Walla Walla, Wash.; 
Crystel Bradley, Eugene, Oreg.; Debbie 
Brewer, Portland, Oreg.; Molly Campbell, 


Florence, Oreg.; Gayla Collar, Lake Grove, 
Oreg.; Janet Cousins, Oswego, Oreg.; Rettie 
Crum, Oswego, Oreg.; Jeanne Deremiah, Os- 
wego, Oreg.; Alice Dickie, Oswego, Oreg.; 
Marilyn Duke, Oswego, Oreg.; Debby Earle, 
Luke Grove, Oreg.; Gina Elliott, Oswego, 
Oreg.; Geri Gainer, Newberg, Oreg.; Susie 
Geist, Oswego, Oreg.; Thomas Hatch, Port- 
land, Oreg.; Faye Henderson, Florence, Oreg.; 
Beth Henkle, Lake Grove, Oreg.; Lisbeth Hol- 
brook, Portland, Oreg.; Lisabeth Huff, Os- 
wego, Oreg.; Rosalie Johnston, Oswego, Oreg.; 
Linda Kiser, Oswego, Oreg.; Bill Lang, Port- 
land, Oreg.; Margo Maris, Portland, Oreg.; 
Patricia Moll, Astoria, Oreg.; Mary Nelson, 
Oswego, Oreg.; Beverly Riley, Walla Walla, 
Wash.; Lynn Rohde, Oswego, Oreg.; Judith 
Stebinger, Portland, Oreg.; Gretchen Van 
Orsdel, Lake Grove, Oreg.; Betsy Webb, Os- 
wego, Oreg.; Kent Worsham, Oswego, Oreg. 

Chaperones: Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd R. Barker, 
Portland, Oreg.; Mr. and Mrs. Roy D. Pierce, 
Milwaukie, Oreg.; Mrs. Joe D. Kiser, Oswego, 
Oreg., and Mr. Donald R. Brand, Florence, 
Oreg. 

TOUR NO. 2 

Barbara: Beck, Mapleton, Oreg.; Sandra 
Bowles, Oswego, Oreg.; Joan Brennan, Port- 
land, Oreg.; Grace Copernoll, Portland, Oreg.; 
Barbara Finklea, Oswego, Oreg.; Judy Gainer, 
Newberg, Oreg.; Sue Hall, Longview, Wash.; 
Don Hogan, Mapleton, Oreg.; Joan Mallon, 
Lake Grove, Oreg.; Mary Patterson, Portland, 
Oreg.; Judith Rogers, Portland, Oreg.; Kay 
Sweet, Orland, Calif.; Linda West, Oswego, 
Oreg.; Kathy West, Portland, Oreg.; and Tom 
Wicks, Dorena, Oreg. 

Chaperones: Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Sweet, 
Portland, Oreg. 





A Message for Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on July 4, 
we will commemorate our country’s 
struggle for independence. Across the 
land, there will be a wide variety of 
Fourth of July celebrations. 

As a Nation, we have inherited vast 
reservoirs of rich resources; an idealistic, 
but also a realistic and practical philoso- 
phy of life; the best governmental sys- 
tem in the world; and a climate of free- 
dom in which to seek and obtain our 
personal and national goals. 

Historically, our freedom has been 
safeguarded not only by eternal Vigi- 
lance, but also by the willingness of our 
people to sacrifice to protect that free- 
dom; by a dedication to continuous im- 
provement of our system of Govern- 
ment and climate of opportunity; and 
by fervent patriotism by which our citi- 
zens dedicate their God-given ingenui- 
ties and capabilities to meeting the chal- 
esr and. problems confronting the 

ation. 
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1959 


Recently, it was my pleasure to re- 
ceive a copy of “A Message for Inde- 
pendence Day,” by J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 

As we all appreciate, the life of Mr. 
Hoover and his work as Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, has 
been in itself an example of splendid 
dedication to service for the country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
message printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A MeEsSSAGE FOR INDEPENDENCE DAY 


(By J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation) 


The American ideal is woven of unfalter- 
ing faith in God, of faith in the destiny of 
this Nation, of heroic battles such as Bunker 
Hill and Gettysburg and the Marne and 
Anzio and Iwo Jima. Threaded through the 
fabric is the patience of Washington, the wis- 
dom of Franklin, the humility and compas- 
sion of Lincoln, the integrity of Eisenhower, 
the courage of an unknown soldier, the vision 
of Jefferson, and the sacrifice of Nathan 
Hale. 

It is laced with the memory of men’s 
words: “I have not yet begun to fight” and 
“I only regret that I have but one life to 
lose for my country.” 

The American” ideal is embodied in our 
Nation’s integrity and honor, and in our 
homes where respect for the rights of others 
is taught by precept and example. It is part 
and parcel of our Bill of Rights, and the 
constitutional concepts which recognize that 
all men are created equal. 

The American ideal“embodies the wisdom, 
the courage, and the sacrifices of our Found- 
ing Fathers. It includes gratitude for our 
many blessings and a firm resolve to be wor- 
thy of them. 

Finally, the American ideal has its roots 
in religion. Without religious inspiration, 
the American ideal would die. It is the 
American precept that men shall live as 
equals under a government by law, which 
is embodied in the greatest of all laws: 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them: for this is the 
law and the prophets.” ms 





GTA Daily Radio Roundup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the. Recorp the GTA 
Daily dio Roundup, prepared by the 
GTA c relations department, St. 
Paul, Minn., of June 23, 1959. 

There being no objection, the roundup 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GTA Datry Rapio RounDUP 

Congress has passed a good wheat bill, but 
what will the President do to it and, in the 
process, to farmers. 

That is the big question now in Wash- 
ington, where farm prices are made. Con- 
gress has passed the wheat bill which the 
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House passed last week and the Senate yes- 
terday. 

Now this is the big decision the President 
must make: Does President Eisenhower 
really mean what he says when he says he is 
concerned about cutting down on farm sur- 
pluses? Or is the President only talking for 
his Secretary of Agriculture, who wants to 
cut down on farm price supports and farm 
income? The President is the only one who 
can sign (or veto) the wheat bill that will 
cut production 300 million bushels next year 
and the year after (1960 and 1961) reduce 
the cost of the wheat program in 2 years by 
about $500 million, and at the same time 
protect the farmer’s income by assuring him 
$2.20 a bushel and payments in wheat sur- 
pluses from Government stock on the re- 
duced acres. 

This bill is good for both farmers and tax- 
payers. It cuts surplus—it cuts the cost to 
taxpayers—and while it does not improve the 
wheat farmer’s income, it at least does not 
cut it any more. Will the President sign 
that bill? Or will the President Veto the 
bill, because the Secretary of Agriculture is 
against. any increase in wheat support 
prices? That's one decision the President 
cannot duck. 

The radio and newspaper men in Washing- 
ton say it is a foregone conclusion the Pres- 
ident will veto the wheat bill. The news 
reports all say that both President Eisen- 
hower and the Secretary of Agriculture have 
“repeatedly warned that any measure rais- 
ing farm price supports, no matter if the sur- 
plus is cut and taxes reduced, would be 
vetoed.” It is generally believed, too, that 
the Secretary of Agriculture wants to use 
wheat farmers as whipping boys to punish 
them for backing firm price supports and 
marketing quotas in the past. 

There you have the picture of what is 
happening in Washington. Headway has 
been made in the last 30 days since Thatcher 
of GTA and the Farmers Union told Congress 
to cut out the alibis and stalling and to 
report out a good wheat bill. Pass the wheat 
bill, Congress was told. Don’t alibi that the 
President will veto it. That is his decision 
to make. Get the votes to override the veto. 

Last week the House swung into action. 
They said it could not be done (the old-time 
professional politiciaris) but three new stal- 
warts, Congressmen McGovern of South Da- 
kota, Burpick of North Dakota, and ANDER- 
SON Of Montana got enough city congressmen 
to join them-to push through the good wheat 
bill. Then yesterday, in what the newspa- 
jers call a gesture of bitter defiance to the 
Eisenhower administration the Senate 
passed the House wheat bill (25 percent cut 
in acres, 90 percent support price, and 
$35,000 ceiling.) 

It went through on a 44 to 40 vote. Again 
the spring wheat States where GTA farmers 
operate led with flying colors. It took cour- 
age for the Republicans to hold the farmers 
in the face of powerful administration 
threats, 

Senators LancrrR and Younc of North Da- 
kota, and Munpr of South Dakota had cour- 
age to defy powerful administration pres- 
sure. They stood by their farmers and voted 
“yes.” Defections were Senator Case of 
South Dakota and Witey of Wisconsin. 

Republican Senators in other wheat 
States like Kansas and Nebraska and Colo- 
rado caved in to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Now the. campaign is to get enough 
votes to pass the wheat bill over the Presi- 
dent's veto if he decides to make a mess out 
of the whole farm program. 

Big job for Senators Youne and LANGER 
and Muwnor is to rally more wheat-State Re- 
publican Senators to stick with them. The 
big job in the House is for Burpick and 
McGovern and ANDERSON to get even more 
big-city Congresemen to override the Presi- 
dent. Don't. be mistaken, this is a big day 
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for wheat farmers in Congress. Bigger than 
most of us may realize. As M. W. Thatcher 
said, “This may be the strategic move that 
will save our farm program.” Then we can 
start building again. In the meantime, re- 
member you have a date on July 23 to vote 
in the wheat referendum. 





Maryland’s British Champion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege today to be present at a special 
luncheon to honor the Maryland boy who 
recently went over to England to play 
a little golf against some stiff opposition 
and returned the British amateur cham- 
pion. I am referring to Mr. Deane Be- 
man of the great free State of Maryland. 

The testimonial luncheon in honor of 
Deane Beman was sponsored by the Be- 
thesda-Chevy Chase Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Silver Spring Board of Trade, 
the University of Maryland and its “M” 
Club, the Washington Board of Trade, 
the Terrapin Club, the District of Colum- 
bia Golf Association, the Maryland State 
Golf Association, the Middle Atlantic 
Golf Association and the Touchdown 
Club. 

In attendance were many notables in- 
cluding both British and American offi- 
cials. Dr. Wilson Elkins, president of 
the University of Maryland, where Deane 
Beman is attending school, spoke briefly. 

The menu was as follows: 

Melon balls a la tee, breast of chicken a la 
hazard, string beans with mushrooms a la 
slice, potatoes a la divot, sherbet a la hook, 
coffee a la green, and rolls a la putt. 


Mr. Frank Emmet gave the invocation. 
It was as follows: 

Heavenly Father. Look down with favor 
upon this gathering of sports people gathered 
together through the medium of the great 
game of golf. Bless them, and forever keep 
them in the fairways of virtue, and forever 
keep them from the rough of sin. Look with 
special favor on our honored guest, Deane 
Beman, and his angelic wife, Miriam. Keep 
them together, happy through life. Dear 
Father, for all here present, I ask, bless us, 
O Lord, for these and all the gifts which we 
are to receive from thy bounty. Amen. 


Mr. E. K. Morris, president of the 
Washington Board of Trade, presented a 
scroll, reading: 

DEANE BeMAN, British AMATEUR CHAMPION 

In recognition of his outstanding per- 
formance in winning the British Amateur 
Golf Championship at the Royal St. George 
Golf Club in Sandwich, England, May 30, 
1959, the golfers of the Washington Metro- 
politan area offer this testimonial of their 
admiration and pride in his achievement. 

By his victory, he has brought honor to 
the Nation's Capital and its environs and 
has set an example of successful endeavor 
and becoming modesty that will be an in- 
spiration to the thousands of young Ameri- 
can golfers who will follow in his footsteps 
on the fairways of the Nation and the world. 
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Time To Put Warren Court Into Its Proper 
Function 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
much editorial comment has appeared on 
the recent modification by the Supreme 
Court of its decision in the Jencks case. 
While the modification was encouraging, 
it is by no means a correction of the many 
missteps of the Warren Court and should 
be viewed in its proper perspective. In 
this regard, I ask unanimous consent 
that a most realistic editorial, entitled 
“Time To Put Warren Court Into Its 
Proper Function,” which appeared in the 
State, a newspaper published in Colum- 
bia, S.C., on June 27, 1959, be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Time To Put WaRREN CourT INTO ITS PROPER 
FUNCTION 


The New York Daily News has a favorite 
name for the U.S. Supreme Court—the War- 
ren court. And it’s news nowadays, the 
News says, when the Warren court “upholds 
an act of Congress, instead of overruling it 
or finding that it doesn’t mean what Con- 
gress thought it meant.” 

In its June 24 issue, the News comments 
on the Court’s recent ruling in the Clinton 
F. Jencks case and sees a ray of hope that the 
Court at long last is showing some reaction 
to the criticism that has been heaped upon 
it. 

“On Monday of this week,” the News 
wrote, “the Warren court—though by di- 
vided votes, to be sure—upheld a 1957 act 
of Congress aimed at undoing some of the 
damage wrought by the Warren court's deci- 
sion in the Clinton E. Jencks case. 

“In that affair, the Court ruled that 
Jencks, a union leader convicted of falsely 
swearing that he wasn’t a Red, should have 
been allowed to see, before his trial, reports 
on him sent to the FBI by a couple of FBI 
plants inside the Communist Party. 

“This decision obviously threatened the 
FBI's effectiveness in fighting the criminal 
Communist conspiracy. Congress made 
haste to limit strictly the types of pretrial 
statements of witnesses which persons may 
inspect. 

“Day before yesterday, the Warren court 
politely obeyed this act of Congress, by up- 
holding convictions of seven assorted char- 
acters whose attorneys claimed that they 
had been unjustly prevented from forcing 
the prosecutors to tip their hands before 
trial. 

“It looks as if the Warren court is at last 
properly impressed by the storm of bench, 
bar, press and everyday-citizen criticism of 
its long string of pro-Red decisions. That's 
a gain; but we hope Congress will not assume 
that a few pullbacks by this Court mean 
that the tribunal has mended its ways com- 
pletely.” 

The News makes a point which the State 
has made on more than one occasion lately— 
that any “letting up” by the Court should 
not be taken to mean that there has been 
permanent reform. Congress should not be 

deterred, and the House in its passage of 
H-R. 3 last week didn't seem to have. been 
affected, we are glad to say, by the recent 
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decisions... This bill “clips the claws which 
the Warren court stuck out in the Steve Nel- 
son case and has withdrawn only a little 
way. In that decision, the Court denied the 
right of States to prosecute subversives plot- 
ting against the Government.” 

The News says, “It’s time to stop this 
trend toward Government by the Supreme 
Court, and restore the Court to its proper 
function of interpreting laws instead of 
making them.” 





How National Parks Help Tourist Trade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the Astoria Budget is published at the 
heart of one of the great scenic and 
recreational areas of the Nation—at the 
mouth of the majestic Columbia River. 

In its issue of June 26, 1959, the 
Budget has stressed how mighty a boon 
a national park in the Oregon Dunes 
could be to the tourist trade along the 
entire Oregon seacoast, which is one of 
the most beautiful shorelines in the 
world. 

Declares the Budget editorial, in part: 

Anything that draws tourists to any part 
of the Oregon coast is going to help the 
whole coast area. We look with favor on 
this national park project for the same rea- 
son the Oregon Coast Association supports 
the Astoria Bridge. 


This reference is to the proposed 
bridge across the Columbia between 
Astoria, Oreg., and Megler, Wash. I 
endorse the bridge, too, Mr. President, 
and I hope that the Budget’s fine edi- 
torial is read far and wide by both 
friends and foes of my Oregon Dunes 
and Sea Lion Caves National Seashore 
Park proposal. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
June 26 editorial from the Budget of 
Astoria, Oreg., be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Parks Heitp Our Tourist TRADE 

Senator NEUBERGER’s proposal for a na- 
tional seashore park along 23 miles of the 
southern Oregon coast between the Siuslaw 
and Umpqua has generated a surprising 
amount of hostility among western Lane 
County property owners. 

Offsetting this, it is noteworthy that one 
newspaper in the area, the Port Umpqua 
Courier, is supporting the proposal that on 
the grounds that creation of the national 
park would produce an increased tourist 
business more than compensating for the 
limited adverse effect on agriculture and 
loss of taxable property. 

The Courier cites figures on attendance at 
other national parks as evidence. 

National parks get national attention, to 
a far greater extent than do State parks, and 
hence logically are more likely to draw vis- 
itors from all over the Nation. 

The Port Umpqua Courier argues that de- 
velopment of the tourist business is needed 
to develop and balance the- economy of the 
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Oregon coast, which has only limited agri- 
cultural possibilities and is too dependent 
on the up-and-down lumber business, its one 
large industry. 

This is sound argument, and it is the 
reason why we up here in Clatsop County, 
at the far north end of the coast, are inter- 
ested in this development down in western 
Lane County. 

Anything that draws tourists to any part 
of the Oregon coast is going to help the 
whole coast area. We look with favor on 
this national park project for the same rea- 
son the Oregon Coast Association supports 
the Astoria bridge. 





The Importance of Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Subcommittee on Mines and Min- 
ing is holding some very important hear- 
ings on our domestic mining industry. 
We have been hearing expert witnesses 
from all parts of the United States and 
from every segment of our mining indus- 
try. This morning Mr. Merrill E. Shoup 
of Colorado Springs, Colo., presented a 
statement on our gold situation, which 
I wish to include in my remarks. Mr. 
Shoup has been connected with the gold 
mining industry in Colorado for a quar- 
ter of a century. He is now president of 
the Golden Cycle Corp. in Cripple Creek, 
Colo., and is recognized as an authority 
on gold. Iam sure that the observations 
of Mr. Shoup will be of intense interest 
to every Member of the House. 

In his statement, Mr. Shoup calls at- 
tention to the rapid withdrawal of gold 
from this country. Our gold reserves 
have now dropped to below $20 billion 
which is the lowest point in many years. 
There is genuine concern over the con- 
tinuing large exports of gold from the 
United States, and it is obvious that these 
stocks must be replenished if we are to 
maintain sound fiscal policies. The 
practical way to build up our gold stocks 
is to encourage the production of gold 
in this country. We have the gold de- 
posits and the mines with which to pro- 
duce the gold. Mr. Shoup suggests a 
program under which our gold mines can 


resume operations, and again produce 


the gold which is so vitally needed. 
The statement of Mr. Shoup follows: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my name is Merrill E. Shoup. 1 re- 
side at 17 Broadmoor Avenue, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. I am the presi t and a 
director of both the First Natio Bank of 
Canon City and the First National Bank of 
Cripple Creek, Colo. I am a director of 
the First National Bank in Grand Junction 
and the First National Bank of Colorado 
Springs; a director of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad; a director and the 
president of the Golden Cycle Corp. and 
Holly Sugar Corp., and an executive of other 
enterprises. I taught economics at Dart- 
mouth College from 1921 to 1922 and was 
an instructor in economics at Brown Uni- 
versity from 1922 to 1924. I subsequently 
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studied law, then engaged in a general legal 
practice in Colorado Springs before becoming 
a corporation executive. 

I appear before this fine committee in two 
capacities: First, and most. important, as 
a patriotic American citizen genuinely con- 
cerned with the welfare of our Nation and 
where it is headed; secondly, as an indi- 
vidual who has been closely associated with 
the Colorado gold mining industry for more 
than 25 years, on behalf of the Colorado 
Mining Association and other similar or- 
ganizations. 

I want to thank the Honorable Wayne N. 
ASPINALL, chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and his fellow 
Congressmen for their recognition of the 
desperate condition in which the domestic 
mining industry is in today. I am sure you 
all know that the one-time virile domestic 
gold mining industry of the United States 
today is practically nonexistent. The demise 
of the gold mining industry dates back to 
the war period immediately preceding the 
year 1942 and the closing of the gold mines 
in the United States and Alaska by the pro- 
visions of the unnecessary War Production 
Order L-208, decreed October 8, 1942, from 
the results of which directive the industry 
hag never recovered. If domestic gold pro- 
ducers were considering only their own sorry 
plight and the terrific cost to rehabilitate 
and restore their gold mining properties, 
they need a bonus of at least $70 per ounce 
on all newly mined domestic gold or a mone- 
tary gold price of at least $100 per ounce, 
either of which events would raise imme- 
diately a lound chorus of objections. 

If the monetary gold price were raised to 
$100 per ounce, the argument immediately 
would be made that it would be of great 
aid to Russia. As a matter of fact, the pay- 
ment of a bonus of $70 per ounce on all 
newly mined domestic gold could not in any 
manner help Russia. It would cost about 
$100 million per year to pay this bonus, 
which sum, compared to the billions of 
dollars our Nation has paid out in the past 
years and will pay in future years in farm 
subsidies, is insignificant. The bonus pay- 
ment would aid in the rehabilitation and 
restoration of the gold mining industry and, 
in addition, help to carry the costs of pro- 
ducing copper, lead, zinc, and other complex 
ores of the type which carry a small gold 
content. The bonus would stimulate gold 
production, help rebuild our rapidly dwin- 
dling gold supply, help restore people’s con- 
fidence in our continually deteriorating and 
depreciating dollar, help check our con- 
tinuing inflation and be to the best long- 
range economic and financial interest of our 
people. In addition to the payment of a 
bonus, the following measures should con- 
currently be put into effect: 

1. Convertibility should be restored. An 
American statesman, after the Civil War, dis- 
cussing a return to gold convertibility, once 
said, “The way to resume is to resume.” 

2. A free market for gold should be estab- 
lished and the producer permitted to sell his 
gold either to the U.S. Treasury at $35 per 
ounce or to any other purchaser at any price 
he can get. The $70 per ounce bonus should 
be paid only on newly mined gold sold to the 
Treasury. 

3. Ownership of gold is a private property 
right which has been taken away from citi- 
zens of the United States and should be re- 
stored to them at the earliest possible 
moment. . 

I turn now to one of the most fundamental 
issues confronting our Nation, the solution 
to which must be worked out by the Congress 
and the administration. I respectfully call 
your attention to the basic underlying fac- 
tors vitally affecting our Nation’s present and 
future financial and economic welfare: 

1. The US. gold stock is at its lowest point 
in 13 years, approximately $20 billion com- 
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pared to $25 billion in 1949, and the drain 
on our gold continues. To date in 1959, it 
amounts to almost $400 million, during the 
past 16 months to more than $2,500 million. 
Of the $20 billion more than $12 billion (the 
required gold reserves fixed by law to back 
our currency) is earmarked as the minimum 
amount necessary. Best available estimates 
are that from $13 billion to $16 billion are 
now held in net claims of foreign countries 
against our gold, which indicates a possible 
gold deficit against our gold stock of between 
$5 billion and $8 billion. 


2. The ratio of claims (U.S. required 
gold reserves plus foreign short-term 
dollar balances) to US. gold reserves 


is now about 145 percent, which shows 
the greatest deficiency of gold reserves in 
this country since the end of World War 
I. Considering our net gold position (the 
ratio of US. required gold _ reserves 
plus foreign short-term dollar. balances 
to U.S. gold reserves, or claims to reserves) 
since the end of World War I, we note the 
following: gold flowed toward the United 
States to 1925; away from the United States 
to 1929; toward the United States until 1934; 
away from the United States to 1944; to- 
ward the United States to 1949; and away 
from the United States for the last 10 years, 
or since 1949, Since the end of World War 
I, total claims on the U.S. gold reserve have 
exceeded U.S. gold reserves only during 1927- 
29, in 1944 and 1953-59. Today’s excess of 
45 percent of claims over gold reserves holds 
the record of deficiencies; the year 1934, 
when claims were only 41 percent of reserves, 
holds the record on the plus side. The out- 
flow of gold contracts credit, thus raising in- 
terest rates and depressing bond pricés. 

3. Gold, the basis of all good money, both 
histofically and in the world of today, has 
been taken from our gold reserve by for- 
eigners in record amounts since the end of 
1957 because foreigners apparently consider 
our $35 selling price as a great bargain. If 
no further gold drain to foreigners from our 
Treasury occurs, our additional contribution 
of $344 million in gold to the International 
Monetary Fund will shortly reduce our gold 
reserves to about $19.8 billion and at the 
same time raise foreign claims on our gold 
reserves to about $18 billion. Should the 
gold drain then progress, we will shortly see 
our reserves to be insufficient even to meet 
foreign claims. 

4. We continue to permit foreigners to buy 
our gold at the bargain price of $35 per ounce, 
while_this same right is denied to American 
citizens. 

5. No one in our national administration 
will admit that our national financial and 
fiscal policy is one of giveaway, but the fact 
remains that we have continued to lose gold 
since 1949 despite the fact that the United 
States during this period has continuously 
exported more goods and services than she 
has imported. 

6. Americans now are burdened with taxes 
approximating 37 percent of their income. 
Our Nation’s debts and guarantees amount 
almost to the unbelievable sum of $600 bil- 
lion. Our Government is having difficulty 
to sell its long-term bonds to the public. 
Americans appear to be moving from the 
dollar into the stock market in an apparent 
attempt to hedge against inflation, and, as 
above pointed out, foreigners continue to buy 
our gold at what they no doubt consider a 
bargain price—$35 per ounce, all of which 
continues to feed the fires of inflation. Rus- 
sia appears to have substantial gold reserves, 
is a substantial gold producer, and it is now 
well known that a gold ruble for use in ex- 
ternal trade is very high in Khrushchev’s 
plans, that this ruble can be backed by Rus- 
sia’s large gold horde which, at this time 
when U.S. gold stocks are down and rapidly 
declining further, may seem to Moscow to be 
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the propitious time to enter a gold ruble 
into competition with the deteriorating 
American dollar which can lead to the ruble 
displacing the dollar as the No. 1 currency 
in international trade and relegate the United 


.States to a secondary power insofar as world 


commerce is concerned. 

7. Our high taxes cannot be raised higher. 
The Treasury is having difficulty in selling 
bonds even at historical bargain prices; and 
paper money has been issued in amounts to 
depress its value. U.S. Government bonds 
are now at new historic low prices which 
means that everyone, individual and insti- 
tution, who bought a government obligation 
at any time over the years now has a sub- 
stantial loss, 

Because the gold problem has become so 
vitally important to the present and future 
welfare of our Nation, we respectfully urge 
your committee at the earliest possible date 
to ask that the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee call public hearings and 
take prompt action using all its congres- 
sional powers to restore our dollar to its 
one-time high leadership which, if it is not 
done, will mean the American citizens can 
unconfidently look forward to— 

(a) The further deterioration and decline 
in the purchasing power of the American 
dollar; 

(b) The loss of billions of dollars in in- 
come and principal to persons dependent 
for their livelihood upon income from pen- 
sions, savings, retirement funds, life insur- 
ance, bonds and preferred stocks with a 
fixed return and other similar assets; 

(c) The further worsening of our trade 
balances with an increasingly greater loss 
to our American producers who, because of 
increasing inflation and cheaper dollars, are 
finding it increasingly difficult to compete 
with foreign Nations, This inevitably must 
lead to greater imports, smaller exports, cur- 
tailment of industry, less employment and 
detriment and loss to our entire economic 
system; 

(d) Increasing difficulties for the U.S. 
Treasury to finance and refinance our huge 
Government debt and to higher interest 
costs and all other attendant difficulties. 

I am indebted to my friend and associate, 
B. Barret Griffith, of Colorado Springs, Coio., 
one of the Nation’s foremost gold and mone- 
tary students for his help in assembling 
data for this statement. 

I could discuss the gold problem and its 
effect upon the lives and happiness of our 
people for hours, but the committee has 
many other witnesses to be heard, and 
I thank you for your courtesy and patient 
attention. 





Investigations Are Useful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I inelude the following editorial 
from the Jackson (Mich.) Citizens 
Patriot of June 29, 1959: 

INVESTIGATIONS ARE USEFUL 

Do investigations by congressional com- 
mittees really do any good? Are all those 
junkets to faraway lands at public expense 
truly necessary? 

These questions frequently are asked, and 
Representative Grorce Meaper, of the Mich- 
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igan Second District, now uses the results of 
one investigation to supply the answers. 

Mr. Meapm: has done much traveling 
around the world as a member of the For- 
eign Operations and Monetary Affairs Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations which recently reported 
en the foreign aid program in Laos. The 
Congressman points to the results of the in- 
vestigation and says: 

“That the State Department and the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration (in 
charge of foreign aid) followed our report 
with 45 pages of comment admitting exist- 
ence of some deficiencies and promising im- 
provements. r 

“That the case of Edward T. McNamara, 
who received $13,000 in bribes from con- 
tractors, is in the hands of the Department 
of Justice which has the additional advan- 
tage of sworn testimony taken by the sub- 
committee. 

“That the chairman of the subcommittee, 
together with other members, appeared be- 
fore the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House summarizing our inquiry and sug- 
gesting amendments to the foreign aid pro- 
gram in an effort to tighten up its admin- 
istration. Some were incorporated in the 
bill and reported to the House floor. 

“That the chairman of the subcommittee, 
supported by other members, submitted still 
other amendments on the floor of the House 
in addition to those accepted by the com- 
mittee. 

“And that, perhaps most important, in- 

formation developed. by the subcommittee 
,end included in its report was available to 
other Members of Congress; was utilized 
during the debates and thus forms a part of 
the knowledge upon which legislative de- 
cisions are made.” 

Mr. Meaper certainly makes a good case, 
if one really is needed, for the investigations 
and the junkets. 

Much of the criticism of the committee 
comes from persons who would like to see 
Congress keep its fingers out of the admin- 
istrative branch of Government. Their 
strategy is to confuse the issue by belittling 
the investigative procedures. 

The case of wasteful foreign aid spending 
in Laos shows why these critics. of Congress 
are so anxious to succeed—and why they 
must fail. 





How Travel and Communication Taxes 
Discriminate Against Pacific North- 
west 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the grievous disappointments over the 
conference report on Federal excise taxes 
was the elimination from the Senate bill 
of the repeal of the 10 percent levies on 
passenger travel and on telephone and 
telegraph service. 


These proposals were particularly im- 

t to us of the Pacific Northwest. 

The travel tax repeal was sponsored by 
the. able Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SmarTHeERs], and the telephone and tele- 
graph repeal was sponsored by the emi- 
ee Senator from Oklahoma {[Mr. 
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Let me express why we of the North- 
west have such a stake in these proposals. 
The Pacific Northwest is located some 
3,000 miles from the governmental, in- 
dustrial, and commercial citadels of the 
United States. This imposes upon our 
people in business and industry the need 
for extensive journeying across the con- 
tinent, as well as for many telephone 
calls and telegrams to such places as 
Washington, -D.C., and New York City. 
We suffer disproportionately from these 
particular taxes. 

A thoughtful editorial which analyzes 
these levies was published in the Coos 
Bay World of June 26, 1959. The author 
of the editorial is Mr. Forest W. Amsden, 
executive editor of the World, which is 
published in the seacoast lumbering 
community of Coos Bay, Oreg. The title 
of Mr. Amsden’s editorial is “Repeal of 
Two US. Taxes.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

REPEAL OF Two US. TAXES 


A possibility exists that the 10-percent 
Federal tax on passenger tickets (rail, air, 
and bus) may be repealed almost imme- 
diately and that the 10-percent tax on tele- 
phone and telegraph service may be re- 
pealed in about a year. 

The U.S. Senate passed a bill yesterday 
extertiing many war-caused excise taxes, due 
to expire at the end of this year. The Sen- 
ate, however, adopted amendments which 
would do away with the passenger and com- 
munication taxes. The House passed the 
bill earlier, without the repeal amendments. 
Observers believe the House will refuse to 
go along with the Senate version, although 
there is much pressure being orought by 
transportation and communications firms to 
do so. 

It would be conducive to increased travel, 
telephone, and telegraph use if the repeals 
stick. 

However, Congress and the administration 
must also look to the loss in revenue in a 
precariously balanced budget, and this is a 
telling factor. President Eisenhower recom- 
mended that both taxes be continued. If 
they aren’t, his narrowly balanced budget 
for the next fiscal year will quickly become 
a deficit—on paper at least. 

These taxes were instituted during the 
Korean war to help pay for that conflict. 
They were patterned after similar—but 
twice as heavy—taxes use to increase reve- 
nue and hold down travel and line over- 
loading during World War II. 

The most potent argument being used for 
repeal now is that the Korean war is long 
over. The measures were instituted to help 
pay the cost of that conflict. They were 
temporary. How come they are being con- 
tinued again, 7 years afterward? 

The answer is that almost all taxes are 
temporary, instituted for the duration of 
some emergency. Seldom are they repealed 
or allowed to lapse. And the temporary 
argument being used to end transportation 
and communication taxes applies just as 
effectively against the other temporary reve- 
nues—against corporate profits and liquor— 
which would be continued by the same meas- 
ure which seeks to stop the two taxes under 
discussion. 

Still, it cannot be denied that repeal will 
be beneficial for the public—who pays the 
tax—and for the companies, who presum- 
ably. would be helped through increased use 
of their facilities. 
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Nor is there any reason to fear the tax cut 
would be quickly added onto prices, making 
a 10-percent revenue hike for the companies. 
Fares and tariffs are regulated by either Fed- 
eral or State agencies. The benefit, this 
time, will go to the consumer or user and 
not to the owners. 

If the revenue loss estimates are not too 
prohibitive, the taxes should be dropped. 

The Senate amendment to the extension 
bill should be likewise adopted by the House 
of Representatives. 





White Man Found Guilty of Assault of 
Negro Woman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
from time to time the critics of the South 
have alleged that there is a double stand- 
ard of justice for the white and the 
colored races in the South. Much at- 
tention and publicity was focused on a 
recent criminal trial in Jacksonville, Fla. 
The result in Jacksonville was one of the 
many examples that disproves such al- 
legations. The result of the Jacksonville 
trial was not an isolated incident. Al- 
though there was no national publicity 
attending it, a very similar trial took 
place in Beaufort, S.C., this week. It was 
the trial of a white man for the rape of 
a colored woman. The verdict of the 
jury was guilty without recommenda- 
tion of mercy, which verdict carries a 
mandatory death sentence. I ask 
unanimous. consent that the report of 
this trial which appeared in the June 30 
issue of the Greenville News, a newspaper 
in Greenville, S.C., be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WuitTe MAN Founp GulILtTy or ASSAULT ON 
NEGRO WoMAN 

BEAUFORT.—A 19-year-old white marine 
private. was convicted here Monday in the 
rape of a 47-year-old Negro woman. 

The _ all-white jury did not recommend 
oe making the death sentence manda- 

ry. 

The marine, Fred Davis of Atlanta, will be 
sentenced Tuesday by General Sessions 
Judge J. Henry Johnson. 

If he should be executed, it would be the 
first recorded case of the execution of a 
white man for raping a Negro woman in the 
United States. 

; CHARGE IS DENIED 

Davis, an electrician at the Marine air sta- 
tion here, denied the assault charge in testi- 


fying in his own behalf. He said the 
woman consented. 


Sheriff J. E. McTeer testified, however, that 
Davis admitted attacking the woman. The 
sher:ff quoted Davis as saying he some- 
times had “an overpowering sex urge and 
got pleasure out of using force with women.” 

The victim also testified. 

She said he dragged her into some bushes 
near the National Cemetery here and at- 
tacked her. 
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Several law officers, including. a military 
policeman, testified for the prosecution. 

Their testimony was to the effect that two 
Negro boys saw the attack. When Davis 
spotted the boys, the officers testified, he.ran 
and the boys followed. 

The military policeman, W. R. Hartley, 
said Davis asked for help, insisting the boys 
were following him. ” 

Further investigation disclosed the attac 
on the woman, the officers testified. 

Miles Randall and E. F. Sineath, Beaufort 
police officers.’ and Deputy Sheriff C. E. Bes- 
singer, Jr., corroborated the sheriff's testi- 
mony that Davis admitted attacking the 
woman, > 

Davis also admitted, the sheriff said,-that 
he attempted to attack two women in his 
native Atlanta but their screams scared him 
away. The officer said the two cases are be- 
ing checked out in Atlanta. ; 

McTeer said the case is the first in his 
33 years as a sheriff that a white man has 
been charged with raping a Negro woman. 

McTeer said Davis’ mother lives in Atlanta, 
but his father is dead. 


DELIBERATE OVER HOUR 


The jury deliberated am hour and 10 
minutes. 

Beaufort is an old, coastal South Carolina 
town of 5,000 about midway between 
Charleston; S.C., and Savannah, Ga. The 
Parris Island Marine Recruit, Depot # near- 
by. 

The prospectiye jurors were asked by the 
judge and Solicitor Randall Murtaugh if they 
objected to capital punishment. Some were 
discharged when they said they did. 

Ben Carter, defense attorney, disqualified 
five Negro men and two white men from 
serving on the jury. 

Meanwhile, a 20-year-old Negro, Israel 
Sharpe, is to be tried in the same court 
Tuesday on a charge of attempted rape of a 
white woman. He is charged with attempt- 
ing an attack on the wife of a marine. 





The Spenders’ New Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Green Bay 
Press-Gazette of June 15, 1959: 

THE SPENDERS’ NEw LINE 


One of our most interesting political de- 
velopments during this relatively uneventful 
nonelection year has been the emergence of 
a@ new line of reasoning on the part of those 
who want the Federal Government to spend, 
spend, spend no matter what the circum- 
stances or the time. For the first time in 
our memory the politicians, editorial writers, 
cartoonists, and other distributors of the 
spenders’ philosophy are openly ridiculing 
the very idea of a balanced budget, of econ- 
omy in any shape,or-form. The new war cry 
is that we as a Nation are not realizing our 
economic potential—whatever that is—and it 
is usually added or implied that Russia is 
beating us in this respect. Advocates of 
holding down the size of the Federal budget 
are pictured as unimaginative old fogies 
clinging blindly to outmoded economic dog- 
mas; the implication is made that any effort 
to save the taxpayers a dime will result in a 
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failure to meet the needs of the Nation in 
such fields as education, housing, defense, 
and so on. 

Since the spending mania infected us 
during the early years of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s administration the excuse always has 
been that we have been facing an emergency 
of one kind or another requiring us to tem- 
porarily abandon good fiscal habits. During 
the depression it was argued that it was 
cruel and inhuman to worry about balanced 
budgets while péople were actually suffering 
from want. This point of view won the 
support of a large majority of the American 
people, and properly so. Then came war, 
when the only goal was victory at whatever 
cost; again the American people rightfully 
threw overboard any thought of fiscal pru- 
dence in the face of the dictators’ terrible 
threat. 

After the war the spenders began to have 
trouble finding emergencies on which to peg 
‘their pleas for keeping the Federal Treasury's 
spigots open. The cold war in Korea, the 
recessions of 1949 and 1958, sputnik and the 
opening of the missile age offered them 
temporary alibis, but they obviously longed 
for the good old days of the great depres- 
sion and the great war when they could 
shout down timid suggestions for economy 
in the name of humanity and patriotism. 

As the year 1959 dawned, the spenders were 
up against it; they had no emergencies left. 
The Nation’s economic system had shown 
itself disappointingly robust and was bounc- 
ing back from the 1958 recession with such 
speed that some economists began worrying 
about a runaway boom; the people’s incomes 
were higher than ever and despite some 
pockets of unemployment (caused chiefly by 
geographic dislocation) more people had jobs 
at higher pay than ever before; a half- 
hearted attempt to exploit the missile gap 
was effectively answered by a soldier-Presi- 
dent and his military advisers. Thus the 
spenders had to come out in the open and 
admit that they want spending anytime, 
every time and all the time; spending for 
its own sake, for the blessings it bestows on 
t’iose who do the spending and, above all, 
for the votes it garners. 

It is a frightening thing to behold men 
in high public office argue that we must vote 
a badly unbalanced budget at a time when 
we are more prosperous than ever before, 
when our military budget already is the 
greatest of any nation in history, when taxes 
are bringing in the greatest revenue ever re- 
ceived by any government in peacetime, 
when State and local budgets are straining 
to the breaking point because of the over- 
whelming pressure of Federal taxation on our 
citizens. Even the great Lord Keynes, the 
patron saint of the spenders, knew better 
than to advocate such measures; while he 
argued for heavy pump priming during hard 
times he argued just as hard for balancing it 
with budget austerity in good times. 

The spenders’ enthusiasm for their new 
credo has reached the point of arrogance, 
and on occasion of ridiculousness. When the 
President recently advocated an increase in 
the rate of interest on Government savings 
bonds which, of course, would put an up- 
ward pressure on all interest rates and thus 
discourage individuals and companies from 
borrowing, he was not only assaulted with 
the now familiar cries of “inhumanity” and 
“callousness,” but Representative WRIGHT 
PaTMAN, of Texas, shouted that this was an 
inflationary move. The only thing with 
which we can compare Representative Pat- 
MAN’s statement is George Orwell’s “1984,” in 
which “black is white, good is evil, slaves 
are free.” 

Yet obviously the spenders feel they can 
go this far with impunity and the reason, 
of course, is the victory they won last No- 
vember. The people voted for spending, and 
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spending they are going to get, with no more 
nonsense about emergencies or humanitar- 
ianism or patriotism, but just because spend- 
ing.is wonderful and come on, boys, get your 
share before someone else gets it. 





First National Bank of Boston Cele- 
brates 175th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 5, 1959, the oldest’ chartered com- 
mercial bank in the United States, the 
First National Bank of Boston—origin- 
ally chartered as “The Old Massachu- 
setts National Bank’—celebrates its 
175th aniversary of its establishment. 

Throughout the decades and genera- 
tions this banking institution has served 
in a progressive manner to become as it 
is now, a very important part of New 
England economy, us well as the econ- 
omy of our Country. 

While it is the oldest banking institu- 
tion of its kind in our country, it has 
always kept young in spirit and service 
by the unusual ability and understand- 
ing leadership of a banking institution 
in the life of State and Nation. 

Among its officers and depositors in its 
early days are many historic figures. 
Throughout its long history First Na- 
tional of Boston has always through its 
officers viewed their responsibilities 
with vision and forward-looking minds. 

The present officers of First National 
of Boston, under the leadership of 
president Lloyd D. Brace, are carrying 
on in the highest traditions of the past, 
looking to the future with sound vision. 

I congratulate First National of Bos- 
ton on its 175th anniversary, confident 
that this outstanding bank will continue 
to serve for countless of decades to 
come in the advancement of the econ- 
omy of Massachusetts, New England and 
our country. 

In the Sunday Boston Globe of June 
28; 1959, appeared an informative article 
on the 175th anniversary of First Na- 
tional Boston, written by Charles L. 
Whipple, which I am pleased to include 
in my insertion of remarks: 

Hus BANK OLpER THAN UNCLE SAM—AMUS- 
ING, STARTLING, QUAINT STORIES MARK THE 
PatTH oF First NATIONAL OF Boston, AMONG 
WoRLp’s BIGcEst 

(By Charles L. Whipple) 

The oldest chartered commercial bank in 
North America celebrates its 175th birthday 
July 5—and thereby hangs a tale of total 
resources of $1,885,424,084.89 that are still 
growing. 

The bank, of course, is the First National 
Bank of Boston—until 1903, “The Old Mas- 
sachusetts” National Bank. 

One might expect such a bank to Be 
stuffy. It’s not—all the way up from Frank 
Jacobson of 98 Hemenway Street who an- 
swers questions down on “A floor” where 
thousands, cash checks daily, to President 
Lloyd D., Brace. 
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What makes this oldest of old banks also 
the most active in developing new services? 

The answer seems to lie in a tradition of 
such innovations, as well as in Bracé’s* fos- 
tering of a pioneering atmosphere. 

Consider these examples: : 

“The First” once shipped New Bedford’s 


whale oil for the street lamps of Paris, 


changed the size of its currency notes to fit 
the billfold of its president, and was the 
first institution to put silk thread in bank- 
notes to foil counterfeiters. 

That was Many years ago. , 

But today more than 40 percent of this 
bank’s revenue from loans comes from types 
that did not exist only 25 years ago. 

For example, its “First Check-Credit,” the 
revolving personal plan plan of borrowing 
by writing a check, has been adopted, with 
permission, by more than 125 banks across 
the country since it started in 1956. 

You don’t have to be a Harvard man, or 
a sixth generation Bostonian, to go places 
with this bank, for the o]d Boston institu- 
tion is basically run by non-New Englanders. 

Brace himself comes from Lincoln, Nebr. 
Of five senior vice presidents, only two are 
original Bay Staters, while one comes from 
Russia, another from Canada, and one from 
Brooklyn. 

“We're all aware that all ‘bankers are con- 
sidered stuffy,” said Brace, a tall, youthful- 
looking executive, “but it’s not true of our 
gang in here, nor of our broad-minded and 
courageous, forward-looking customers.” 

“We're not adventurers,” he added. “We’re 
not going off on a tangent without thought. 
But we do use independence of thinking 
by our people—a calculated plan and ap- 
proach.” 

One of his 54 vice presidents, Ephron 
Catlin, Jr., put it another way: 

“We make a point of doing the unusual. 
A great deal of leeway is allowed to the offi- 
cers. Loan officers can make loans up to the 
legal limit. Mr. Brace encourages the maxi- 
mum use of-abilities without too much su- 
pervision. Other banks are much more 
strict.” 

Then hg added with a chuckle: “The only 
thing you can’t do here is to make a bad 
loan.” 

That's a far cry from the bank's early days, 
when one black ball in a bok of white ones 
Was enough to turn dowp a would-be bor- 
rower. 

Five years older than the United States of 
America, the bank acquired its first home 
when it bought for $4,000 the Manufactory 
House, a brick structure on the northerly 
corner of what is now Hamilton Place, at 
Tremont Street. 

When its charter was signed, the Governor 
put a no-fooling John Hancock on it, for that 
was his name. 

There were 107 original stockholders, 10 of 
them women, including Abigail Quincy. 

Paul Revere was an early customer. 

James Bowdoin, scientist, philosopher, and 
twice Governor, was its first president. 

Col. Thomas Dawes, cousin of Paul Re- 
vere’s famed companion, adapted the brick 
structure from a school where use of the 
spinning wheel was taught to a banking 
house. For $55, 30 chairs or stools were 
bought—the kind one _ associates -with 
Dickens. 

Two iron chests were bought for $15 and 
$26.32 to keep the money in, and the bank 
still has one of them. Dawes rigged up an 
elaborate gadget to lower them into the 
basement every night for security. 

The bank’s light bill on opening was $1 for 
“candles.” 

The first international deal of “The 
First’—which today ranks among the world’s 
leading international banks—was the import 
ef an dron fence from Russia, for “at or 
under £120.” 
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Boston had 17,000 people that year, and 
they had just voted not to make the town a 
city. The day’s first deposits were $26,429.21. 
The Bank of North America in Philadelphia 
was the country’s only other bank at the 
time, and gave help to the Massachusetts, as 
well as giving it its first cashier, Samuel Os- 
good, at $1,000 a year. 

In those days Boston exported rum, salt 
pork, dried cod, and barrel staves, but shrewd 
Yankee merchants were already trading over 
the seven seas. 

An early bank customer was Margaret 
Magee, wife of one of the first captains to go 
to the northwest coast. 

Another, says the bank’s official history, 
was “Thomas Brattle of Cambridge a gentle- 
man who appears to have found the bank’s 
insistence that loans be repaid on time not 
particularly to his liking.” 

Stephen Higginson was the merchant who 
exported whale oil for Parisian street lights, 
long before Standard Oil thought of the 
lamps of China. 

Loan delinquents in those days found their 
names posted in a prominent place. 

The interest rate was always 6 percent. 
Loans were from $100 to $3,000. 

Until the Constitution was ratified in 1789, 
the unit of currency was the Mexican dollar. 

The bank produced its own money from 
a hand rolling press. “Its plates came from 
Robert Scott, who later became engraver to 
the U.S. Mint. 

One early president had a favorite wallet, 
but to carry bills of the ordinary size he 
had to fold them. The answer was simple: 
He changed the size. of an*entire issue of 
banknotes. 

The man who put silk threads into bank- 
notes was John James Dixwell, president 
from 1847 to 1874. His brother in Calcutta 
sent him a lot of colored silk threads, and 
to beat the counterfeiters (the penalty for 
counterfeiting in 1787 had been cutting off 
one’s right ear) he mixed them with the 
paper pulp for the banknote paper. 

Dixwell was also the man who saw through 
a telescope from his Jamaica Plain home 
the Great Boston Fire of 1872, thought it 
would reach the bank which was then on 
Devonshire Street, and so ordered one of the 
Nation's earliest moves of big money. 

Teams of oxen, at $50 a trip, lugged a 
heavily guarded $7 million in cold cash to a 
house in Pemberton Square. There it stayed 
under guard for 2 days and 2 nights. The 
fire never reached it there. But then the 
flames never reached the bank on Devonshire 
Street, either. 

Through wars, panics, and other storms the 
bank went on growing. The 20th century 
began with John W. Weeks, later Senator 
and Secretary of War, installed as president. 

Then in 1903 the Old Massachusetts pur- 
chased the First National Bank of Boston, 
and took its name. Later it took over 7 
others, and today includes 60 banks, 59 of 
which it took over. 

Today it is Boston’s and New England’s 
largest bank, holding a fifth of the total 
deposits of all New England banks, and more 
than half the total deposits of all Boston 
banks. 

But let’s not be parochial. It’s also one of 
the leading banks in the world, capable of 
standing up and being counted along with 
what remains of the reputation of The Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street. 

But despite its age and its assets, it re- 
minds one of a woman, always coming up 
with new ideas and proud that it remains 
young. 

Such ideas, for example, as its installation 
last year of the largest electronic data proc- 
essing machine of any bank in the world. 

It processes in minutes all checks and 
statements that used to take days and lots 
of manpower—more than 100 employees, all 
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of whom, by the way, now have other jobs in 
the ever-growing bank. 

The data processing system has replaced 
at the 67 Milk Street headquarters, what was 
once the largest bookkeeping bank ‘opera- 
tion under one roof anywhere in the world. 

“The new system makes errors once in a 
great while,” said one bank official, “but it 
catches them itself a lot quicker than we 
used to.” 

And then, besides the bank’s international 
branches started 40 years ago, particularly in 
Latin America, there are the 25 branches in 
Boston, downtown and uptown. 

“*The First’ has done more new things in 
the last 20 years than any other bank,” says 
Catlin, matter of factly. 

“It’s just the most progressive bank in 
the country.” 

He lists among the other chief innova- 
tions the first check-credit loan plan already 
mentioned, its being the only major bank 
that does a big factoring business, one of 
the five principal factors in the country, 
and its use of the registered check. 

The bank officers responsible for the four 
chief innovations were born in Russia, 
Copenhagen, London—and Fitchburg, Mass. 

“A great many of our vice presidents come 
from outside New England,” says Catlin. 

“A lot come to college here and stay. Mr. 
Brace cames from Lincoln, Nebr. 

“There is something about the human mix 
here that gives us all ideas. 

“Contrary to some people’s opinion, our 
bank’s main business is in the Boston area 
of New England,” Catlin adds. 

“Three-fourths of our business is local.” 

Its loans run around a billion dollars out- 
standing, nine-tenth of it in this country, 
where it has 4,000 employees with another 
1,600 abroad. 

Deposits run about $1.6 billion. There 
are 90,000 savings accounts in this area, 
60,000 borrowers, and more than 100,000 
checking accounts, a little less than 80,000 of 
them regular ones. 

So the bank is big, and some people occa- 
sionally get wrong ideas about it. Some 
think, for example, that it owns or controls 
the Boston Herald-Traveler. It does not. 

Does it mix in politics? Says Catlin: 

“Our policy is to stay out of politics, but 
to offer the benefit of the bank’s financial 
thinking to solve the problems of the 
Commonwealth for either political party.” 

Catlin cites as an example of swaying with 
the tide the setting up of a special depart- 
ment to handle so-called growth stocks and 
make loans to research companies. 

Recently the bank took 54 presidents of 
these firms to a 3-day meeting in Sturbridge, 
recognizing their importance to the area’s 
economy as well as to the bank. 

A leading figure in this field is the bank’s 
real estate expert, senior vice president 

William F, Keesler. Another senior vice 
president, Serge Semenenko, is a story all by 
himself, too. 

But perhaps the real story of “The First” 
is told by the tellers and the bank guards 
down on A floor below the vaulted offices 
of the executives. 

Down there, for example, 21 tellers cash 
as many as 8,000 checks within 2 hours on a 
busy day. 

Guard Eddie Walsh, of 102 Center Street, 
North’ Easton, and executive assistant Rich- 
ard Corcoran, of 29 Coyne Road, Waban, say 
sometimes the huge hall is choked with per- 
sons of all types, yet the ruffled temper is 
rare. 


But perhaps the best story about “The 
First” is told by Matthew T. Hoevy, of 750 
Saratoka Street, East Boston, chief guard 
at the main bank. 

“It was just after I came here in 1931,” 
he says, “when the bank holiday ended after 
Roosevelt's inaugural. A little old guy tried 
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to get in at 1 Federal Street, said ‘he wanted 
to open a bank account. 

“We asked him what kind and he said, 
‘Either savings or checking.’ How much did 
he have? ‘Something fabulous,’ he said, 
‘$7,000 in cash. I just drew it out from my 

“What bank was that?’ we asked him, and 
he said, ‘Oh, the First National Bank over on 
Hanover Street.’ 

“But this is the same bank,’ we told him. 

“‘Oh, no,’ he said. ‘My money will have 
more security here in a bigger building.’ ”’ 

Which only goes to show that you just 
can’t blow out the candles on the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, 175 years old. 





Letter to Time Magazine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. DAVIS ‘of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
several weeks ago, Mr. Ed Hiles, execu- 
tive vice president of the Georgia Sav- 
ings & Loan League, Inc., Atlanta, wrote 
a note to Time magazine in which he 
requested Time to discontinue his sub- 
scription. This note resulted in a reply 
from Miss Gwyneth Kahn of the Time 
magazine staff in which she promptly 
concluded that the reason for this dis- 
continance was the editorial policy of 
Time on the question of integration. I 
commend to you Mr. Hile’s reply to this 
letter from Time. Under unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks, I include 
the letter herewith: 

May 6, 1959. 
Miss GwYNETH KAHN, 
Time Magazine, 
Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. ; 

Dear Miss KAHN: It was good of you to 
take the time to write as you did on April 
10 in reply to the scribbled note in. which I 
requested discontinuance of my Time sub- 
scription. . 

Your letter, however, only serves to empha- 
size the primary reason for my decision. I 
do not believe my note made any reference 
to the school integration problem in any 
manner whatsoever, yet in replying to it you 
have promptly concluded that that was the 
source of my discontent with your editorial 
policy. 

I have been a Time subscriber ever since 
I graduated from college and entered the 
business world which has been since 1937. 

I do not recall in all those years any in- 
stance which Time magazine has attempted 
to give its readers a fair and unbiased pic- 
ture of the South and the many constructive 


things which have been done to erase the ~ 


heritage of bitterness and prejudices which 
were bound to be a natural aftermath of 
that tragic conflict which pitted brother 
against brother in this country. 

It may surprise you but I hope will interest 
you to know that I was born and reared in 
Cumberland County, NJ., on a dairy and 
produce farm. In the first and second grades 
at Haleyville, N.J., grammar school I shared 
one of the old-style double school benches 
and desks with a pigtailed girl whose skin 
was as black as coal. During my freshman 
and sophomore years at Port Norris, N.J., 
high school, the occupant of the desk next 
to mine was a young man from a Negro 
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family who lived at the “Shellpile,” a colored 
settlement near Bivalve, N.J., occupied almost 
exclusively by families who earned their 
livelihood shucking oysters. 

I have no reason to believe that life since 
that time has been any more fruitful for 
them nor any less fruitful for me because of 
this early relationship. 

The relationship existed, however, under 
longstanding established customs of social 
and human relations in the area. 

These customs have never existed through- 
out the South and as long as human beings 
are what they are, I am of the rather firm 
belief that Such customs cannot be legis- 
lated into existence. 

I have resided in the South for the past 26 
years and until the entrance upon the scene 
of the NAACP, the cvolored people of the 
South were enjoying a gradual but very 
sound advancement in both living standard 
and living conditions through a mutual un- 
derstanding between the two races of the 
many and complex problems which had to be 
overcome. 

The race-baiting activities of the NAACP 
coupled with the grossly unfair editorializ- 
ing such as displayed by Time magazine and 
other northern publications have virtually 
put an end to a very commendable record of 
progress through cooperation and have re- 
stored hatred, bitterness and demagogism on 
both sides. 

While it is the good citizens of the South, 
both black and white, who are being made the 
immediate pawns in a game of political hy- 
pocrisy, it is this great Nation of ours which 
is destined once again to be the ultimate vic- 
tim. 

Very truly yours, 
Ep W. HiLes. 





Resolution of Reserve Officers’ Asdackes 
tion on FBI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Reserve Officers’ Association of the 
United States, one of the most patriotic 
organizations in our country, has rec- 
ognized that the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation is being subjected to a storm 
of unjust criticism from subversive and 
uninformed groups. The Reserve Offi- 
cers Association on June 26 adopted a 
resolution expressing wholehearted sup- 
port for the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation,-its director, agents, policies, and 
operations. I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of the resolution be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Justice is 
under unjust criticism from subversive and 
uninformed groups and individuals; and 

Whereas the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion is the only authorized civilian agency 
of the Government of the United States to 
make investigations relative to the internal 
peacetime security of this Nation and to 
protect this Nation from enemy within; and 

Whereas these subversive attacks have 
been made against the person of the Direc- 
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tor of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
J. Edgar Hoover, as well as the membership 
of the FBI, with intent to smear and belittle 
this patriotic and high-charactered or- 
ganization: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Reserve Officers As- 
sociation of the United States, assembled in 
conference this 26th day of June 1959, at 
Denver, Colo., does hereby support whole- 
heartedly and without reservation, the lead- 
ership of Director J. Edgar Hoover, the 
agents, the policies, and the operations of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in its 
correlated activities in the defense of our 
country; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the U.S. House, the 
Attorney General of the United States, the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, and the members of the Appropria- 
tions and Armed Forces Committees of the 
U.S. Senate and the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Rear ApM. LEON J. Jacosr, USNR, 
National President, Reserve Officers 
Association of the United States. 
Cou. Joun T. CarLtton, USAR, 
Executive Director, Reserve Officers 
Association of the United States 





Top-Ranking Government and Military 
Leaders Join in Paying Tribute to Con- 
gressman Dan Flood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp I wish to include herein the articles 
which concern the testimonial dinner 
given in honor of our beloved colleague 
Dan Ftoop in his hometown—which I 
had the honor to attend, together with 
our most able Speaker, the Honorable 
Sam Raysurn, and Senator: Pau. Dovc- 
Las, of Dlinois. The affair, which was 
sponsored by various citizen groups, was 
a most outstanding one and paid high 
tribute to their Representative in the 
Congress: 

[From the Editor’s Page on station WILK, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., June 4, 1959] 

There will be a local event on Saturday 
evening, June 6, which has considerable bear- 
ing on the story of Israel. I mean the din- 
ner which is being given to our Congressman, 
Dantex J. Fioop, in recognition of his special 
services to his community. The public gath- 
ering will take place this coming Saturday 
evening at 6 o'clock, at the Wilkes College 
Gymnasium on South Franklin Street. The 
sponsors represent the entire community, 
and this is exceptional, 

It is not often that a political figure can 
raise his ‘community above the partisan 
prejudices of political rivalries. When a man 
appears who can do that, who can inspire 
all factions to embrace him with respect, 
admiration, and pride, then truly that man 
deserves that his neighbors should seek an 
opportunity to do him honor. Such a man is 
DaNIEL Fioop. All kinds of people, groups, 
and organizations have come together to 
have a part in this public demonstration of 
their regard for their Congressman. 
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Danret Fioop has been a hard-working 
Congressman. The term “public servant,” at 
times carelessly used, is a faithful descrip- 
tion of this man. He has devoted himseif 
to the service of the people he represents. In 
him is reflected the literal preciseness of the 
meaning of the name “House of Representa- 
tives.” In that House he is the ideal Rep- 
resentative. 

Among the residents of Luzerne County, 
Congressman FLoop does not know any “im- 
portant” people. Neither is he acquainted 
with any “common” people. All the people 

* belong to him, and he understands that he 
belongs to all. He works zealously and with 
Spirit for any cause or proposition bearing on 
the interests of any of his people, the only 
price for his advocacy being that he must 
believe it to be in the right. 

His interest in Palestine came early in his 
congressional career. As far back as 1945 
he sponsored in the House, in collaboration 
with Senator Taft in the Senate, a concur- 
rent resolution, expressing the sympathetic 
interest of the Congress of the United States 
in the hopes and aspirations of the Jewish 
people for Palestine. He has been a consist- 
ent, articulate, and intelligent supporter of 
Israel 

In both Houses of Congress there are now 
& great many who recognize that Israel is 
the only stable, dependable, democratic na- 
tion in an area of tyranny, instability, dic- 
tatorship, and feudalism. Congressman 
FLoop is one of those who understand that 
only Israel and Turkey can be counted as 
friends of the West in that region. But, 
Congressman FLoop was among the first to 
understand it. As long ago as 1946, 
DANIEL F.Loop’s interest in Israel was 


recognized by the local Zionist organiza- 
tién, when arrangements were made to plant 


a forest of trees in the Holy Land, in his hon- 
or. The certificate bearing witness to this 
distinction occupies a place of prominence 
in the Congressman’s office. 

Now that the entire community joins to- 
gether to rejoice*in him, it is timely for these 
matters to be recalled. They are important 
in themselves, for the idealism and devotion 
of Congressman FLoop and others who joined 
him in helping to create the new nation of 
Israel, butin this context they also are use- 
ful in demonstrating the human sympathies 
and the sense of justice which Congressman 
FLoop possesses in such abundant measure. 

May this community continue to have 
pride and profit in him for as long as we de- 
serve him. 

CONGRESSMAN’S DayY—F.Loop WILL RECEIVE 
COMMUNITY TRIBUTE 


Today is being observed as “Dan FLoop 
Day” in Wyoming Valley. 

Congressman DANIEL J. Fioop is being paid 
tribute by citizens of this community for 
the many contributions he has made to the 
well-being of Wyoming Valley as representa- 
tive of this area. 

Tonight, at 6:30 o'clock, at Wilkes College 
gymnasium, Congressman FLoop will be hon- 
ored at a dinner expected to be attended by 
more than 700 persons. 

' The dinner is being sponsored by a large 
group of local citizens and friends of the 
Congressman and will be a nonpolitical, non- 
profit affair. 

Representative Sam Raysurn, Speaker of 
the House will be the main speaker. 

Speaker Raysuen will head a delegation of 
Government officials and military leaders who 
came from Washington. 

Judge J. Harold Flannery will be toast- 
master. He will be introduced by Reuben 
H. Levy, general dinner chairman. 

Others on the program will include the 
following: Invocation, Rev. Jule Ayers, pas- 
tor, First Church, city; humor- 
ist, Attorney Joseph L. O'Donnell, and bene- 
diction, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis A. Costello, 
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pastor of St. Mary’s Church, city. Music 
will be provided by Donlin’s Orchestra, and 
the - Wilkes College Collegians, a mixed 
chorus. 

Besides Levy, other principals connected 
with arrangements for the dinner include the 
following: Program, Charles Weissman, pro- 
gram chairman, and John A. Hourigan, Jr., 
cochairman; dinner committee, William O. 
Sword; tickets, Frank A. O'Neill; reception, 
Rulison Evans; secretary, Livingston Clewell, 
and treasurer, George M. Nicholson. 


{From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader] 
MEMORABLE EVENING 


This should be a memorable evening in 
the life of Representative Danie. J. FLoop 
and his attractive wife who will share in 
the tribute to her husband at a public testi- 
monial dinner at Wilkes College gymnasium. 

Members of Congress, unless they are re- 
tiring from public service, rarely are feted, 
so this makes the occasion unique. Rep- 
resentative Fioop perhaps has attended 
more gatherings for others than any man 
in local history, but tonight the tables will 
be turned and he will be cast in the role 
of honor guest. 

What adds to this affair will be makeup 
of the audience. Speaker SamMuEL RAYBURN 
of the House of Representatives will head a 
contingent of Washington notables to the 
scene, an indication of the standing of Dan 
Fioop in the Nation’s Capita). The guest 
list, limited to 900 locally because of facili- 
ties, will constitute a cross seciion of the 
community, with Republicans competing 
with Representative Fioov’s fellow Demo- 
crats to do him honor. Present will be 
men and women from all walks of life, rep- 
resenting many faiths and with roots deep 
in the soil of a score of countries through- 
out the world. 

A champion of capital and labor and ever 
so many other elements, ar weil as worthy 
causes without end, Dan FLoop occupies an 
unusual position in the Eleventh Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania. That ex- 
plains his mounting victories at the polls 
where he has the added distinction of being 
high man of both major parties, no mean 
feat. 

A lawyer by profession, he is a politician 
by choice. He frankly loves his job and 
works at it accordingly, applying himself 
with the refreshing zeal of the dedicated 
public servant. The results have added im- 
measurably to his stature and speak elo- 
quently for themselves. 

At a time when men in office so often are 
targets of outraged taxpayers and others, it 
is stimulating to note that we have here a 
public official the people honor personally 
as well as politically by paying him the com- 
pliment of a testimonial in addition to giv- 
ing him their overwhelming support at the 
polls repeatedly. 

[From the Wilkes-Barre .Record, June 

6, 1959] 


Fioop TESTIMONIAL 


For Congressman Danie. J. FLoop to be 
guest of honor at a dinner will be no new 
experience for him, but the affair to be held 
tonight at Wilkes College gymnasium *is to 
be no ordinary show of good will. Primarily 
it is his friends at home who will be acclaim- 
ing this sixth-term Congressman as a public 
official, a fellow citizen, and a friend. At the 
same time distinguished associates of Con- 
gresman F.ioop, including Representative 
Sam Raysurn, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, who will deliver the chief 
address, will be listed among the guests. 

Congressman FLoop has good reason to take 
pride in the home setting of tonight’s tribute 
and in the approving response which has 
come from outside as well as within the 


region. 
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Historically and contemporaneously Con- 
gressman FLoop has established a reputation 
for himself as an exceedingly active Member 
of the House. He has responded in generous 
measure to the exacting demands of his post. 
He has earned the plaudits which can be ex- 
pected to be his tonight for long-sustained 
and dedicated service. 

Tor-RANKING GOVERNMENT AND MILITARY 
LEADERS JOIN IN PAYING TRIBUTE TO CoN- 
GRESSMAN DAN FLOOD—NINE HUNDRED TURN 
Our FoR SPLENDID TESTIMONIAL 


(By Libby Brennan) 


Top Government officials, military leaders, 
representatives of business, labor, and the 
community in general assembled last night 
at Wilkes College gymnasium to pay glowing 
tribute to Congressman DANIEL J. FLoop. 

It was the largest gathering ever held to 
pay tribute to a resident,of Wyoming Valley. 
Approximately 900 people attended. 

Included among the dignitaries present 
were Speaker of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives Sam Rayburn, Democrat, Texas; Sen- 
ator Paul Douglas, Democrat, Illinois; Repre- 
sentative Michael J. Kirwan, of Ohio, former 
Plains resident; Gideon Surgay, consul of the 
State of Israel to New York City; Maj. Gen. 
David W. Traub, Rear Adm. G. F. Beardsley, 
Brig. Gen. Herman Nickerson, Robert Freed- 
man, Director of the Budget; Air Force Maj. 
John W. Persons; Joseph J. Lawler, Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike Commissioner; William Dav- 
lin, Secretary of Commerce; Brig. Gen. 
Anthony J. Drexel Biddle Jr., adjutant gen- 
eral, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Two former Governors of Pennsylvania, 
Arthur H. James and John S. Fine; repre- 
sentatives of the Luzerne County courts, the 
mayors of Hazleton, Nanticoke, Pittston, and 
Wilkes-Barre, Chief Judge John W. Murphy, 
U.S. district court, and hundreds of other 
community leaders stood in respect to the 
work done for his home county and the 
Nation by Congressman FLoop. 

The evening was a full one for the guest 
of honor and his “Lady,” beginning with a 
cocktail party at the Weissman Recreation 
Center, followed by the dinner and an after- 
dinner party at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
John S. Cresko, Kingston. ~ 


SCORES OF TELEGRAMS 


Telegrams were received from well-wishers 
from all over the United States, including 
special tributes from Pennsylvania Senators 
JOSEPH CLARK.and HuGH Scorr. 

As the gathering of dignitaries formed, 
the guests of honor were escorted to the 
speaker’s table by representatives of the local 
Naval Reserve unit under the command of 
Comdr. John C. Bush. 

Rev. Jule Ayers opened the program with 
the offering of prayer. Reuben H. Levy, 
general chairman, thanked the guests and 
his committees for their cooperation. 

He introduced Judge J, Harold Flannery, 
toastmaster for the evening, who remi- 
nisced over the early days that he and the 
guest of honor spent working together in 
the Little Theatre. 

Judge Flannery then introduced Speaker 
of the U.S. House of Representatives Sam 
RaysBurn, of Texas, principal speaker. 

“I think Christian civilization is in more 
danger today than it has ever been since 
the time of the Holy Man,” the 77-year-old 
Texan declared: 

“There are forces that deny God and the 
home; there are those who deny every ele- 
ment of decency and good will; there are 
people in the world who only recognize the 
material things,” he continued. 

People who have gained freedom have had 
to be willing to pay a high price for it, he 
stated. 

TRIBUTE TO FLOOD 


_ “As long as this crisis in the world exists; 
as long as we are threatened by those who 
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wish to destroy every element of decency and 
goodwill I am going to vote to levy taxes to 
pay for the material that will make us strong. 
This is a high price, but it is the only way to 
protect our liberty,” the man who has 
served since 1913 in Congress stressed. 

“The price for freedom is staggering and 
almost inconceivable but it must be paid.” 

Turning to the honored guest. Speaker 
RaYBuRN said: “We need experts in Govern- 
ment; men of character, integrity, ability, 
and industry. Dan F.Loop has lived up to the 
highest standards. In the years since I first 
met him he has grown in stature, knowledge, 
and popularity. 

“In doing our work in Washington, the 
burden is made easier by having someone of 
the type and ability and decency of Congress- 
man FLoop. 


FLOOD IS GRATEFUL 


Rising to the podium, Congressman FLoop 
addressed the assembled body: “What can 
one say in response to all you have done for 
me tonight? 

“As I stand here so much in your debt, I 
see with true clarity that I am largely what 
you, my friends, have made me. Your belief 
and your faith and your confidence have 
built my career. 

“May I dedicate this evening to the cause 
of helping this area to the fulfillment of its 
historic destiny. We have suffered embit- 
tered years of torment; we have experienced 
happy years of joy. But to our stand have 
rallied men of all faiths and conditions. 

“Tonight, I see in this meeting a bridge 
between many diversified views which, I am 
told, do not always meet in full agreement. 
It is possible that we have emphasized too 
much our divergencies. I prefer that we 
emphasize more our unities. I promise that 
we give less consideration to our tensions and 
pay more attention to the good things that 


bind us together. 

“It is possible that we have squandered 
our natural resources. But I submit that 
there are areas with a lack of resources, but 
where there is a people which in themselves 


are inexhaustible resources. Such is our 
community. 

“The Nation is not unaware of our prob- 
lems. You have permitted me the oppor- 
tunity to bring these to the Nation’s 
attention. A bevy of Senators, Congressmen, 
writers, economists, and a legion of others 
have examined us. In our trouble, from 
Washington and Harrisburg have come com- 
missions. In my judgment, the only com- 
mission we invite now from these-capitals is 
.& commission against any other such com- 
mission. 

ONE OF OUR VIRTUES 


“We cannot guarantee that we can restore 
our rich past, but dynamism will do it if it 
can be done, and that is one of our many 
virtues here in the Wyoming Valley—dyna- 
mism. — 

“From the very bottom of my heart, I say 
to you that if in my soul of souls there has 
ever been any wavering as to our future, it 
has been banished forever in the warm flow 
of your friendship and demonstrated confi- 
dence.” . 

“THIS IS YOUR LIFE” 

“This Is Your Life, Dan Fioop, the De- 
yoted Public Servant,” was the feature of the 
evening. .. 

Mrs. Thomas Herbert (Kay Flood, sister of 
the guest of honor) narrated the background 
of her brother. His high school days were 
discussed by Attorney and Mrs. Maurice 
Cantor, classmates. 

Congressman F.oop’s ‘days at Syracuse 
University were told in a testimonial letter 
from Roscoe Drummond, columnist of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

The next phase, his interest in theatrics, 
was told by Miss Annette Evans who ap- 
peared with him in “The Swan” in 1933 in 
a Little Theater presentation, 


» 
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Louis Greco, member of the American Le- 
gion National Committee on Countersub- 
versive Activities, described the Congress- 
man’s interest in Veterans’ Affairs. 

The Honorable Micuar. J. Kirwan, Mem- 
ber of Congress from Ohio and a native of 
Plains, described FLoop’s early experiences 
in Congress. 

Gideon Saguy, the Israel Consul, New York 
City, told of the guest of honor’s interest in 
the affairs of Israel. 


“HIS MARRIAGE RECALLED 


The next stage in his life, his marriage to 
the former Catherine Swank, was depicted 
through the appearance of his wife and 
Rev. Raymond E. Larkin, pastor of St. John 
the Evangelist Church, who married the 
couple. 

The Congressman’s interest in the Na- 
tional Guard armories and the Central Eu- 
ropean help program was described by Maj. 
Gen. Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Jr., adjutant 
general, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

State Senator Martin L. Murray presented 
citations from the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, 

To a standing ovation, Senator Paur H. 
Dovsitas, Democrat, of Illinois, cosponsor of 
the Flood-Douglas bill for depressed areas 
appeared to describe the work of the spon- 
sors. 

Dan FLoop and the future was depicted by 
the following high school seniors, Hugh 
James Godwin, Tom Glenn, Patrick O’Con- 
nor, Joseph Meighan and Robert Namovicz. 
Godwin spoke in behalf of the students. 


PRESENTED WITH GIFT 


Reuben Levy, general chairman, presented 
the guest of honor with a hi-fi stereophonic 
sound phonograph. Mrs. Flood received 
flowers and gifts. 

Seated at the speakers’ tables were: Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Francis Costello, Maj. Gen. David 
W. Traub, Rear Adm. G. F. Beardsley, Brig. 
Gen. Herman Nickerson, Speaker of the 
U.S. House of Representatives Sam Rayburn, 
Hon. Daniel J. Flood, Reuben Levy, Judge J. 
Harold Flannery, Attorney Joe O’Donnell, 
Brig. Gen. Robert Freedman, Director of the 
Budget, Air Force, Maj. Gen. John’W. Per- 
sons, Rev. Jule Ayres, Rey. Raymond E. 
Larkins, Maj. Gen. Anthony J. Drexel Bid- 
dle, Jr., Congressman Michael J. Kirwan, Sen- 
ator Paul H. Douglas, Hon. Gideon Saguy, 
Israel Consul, county commissioners Bowden 
Northrup and T. Newell Wood, Judge Bernard 
Brominski, Judge Michael J. Eagen, Scranton, 
Judge Thomas J. Lewis, Judge Frank Pinola, 
Judge John J. Aponick, Judge J. W. Murphy, 
Scranton, U.S. District Court; Hon. Joseph 
Lawler, turnpike commissioner; William 
Davlin, secretary of commerce, Luther Knif- 
fen, mayor of Wilkes-Barre; Frank E. Kieler, 
mayor of Nanticoke; S. Thomas Capparell, 
mayor of Hazleton; James J. McNulty, city 
solicitor for Scranton, representing the may- 
or; State Senator Harold Flack, State Sena- 
tor Martin L. Murray. 

Mrs. Daniel J. Flood, Mrs. Thomas Herbert, 
Mrs. Charles Weissman, Mrs. Reuben Levy, 
Thomas Herbert, Mrs. Harold J. Flannery, 
Mrs. Martin Murray, Miss Helen M. Tom- 
ascik, Mrs. Joseph O'Donnell, Mrs. Thomas 
Lewis, Attorney J. George Tomascik, Comdr. 
Ed Boyd, Eugene D. Hegarty, J. Harold Flan- 
nery Jr. 

MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE 


Members of the committee who assisted 
Mr. Levy with the arrangements included 
Livingston Clewell, secretary; George M. 
Nicholson, treasurer and the following: : 

Dinner committee, William O. Sword, 
chairman; program committee, Charles 
Weissman, John A. Hourigan, Jr., Roy £. 
Morgan; ticket committee, Frank A. O'Neill, 
Peter A. Garriety, R. E. Neal, Attorney James 
Lenahan Brown, John S. Cresko; publicity 
committee, Joseph F. Collins, Larry Green- 
spon, 
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Reception committee, Rulison Evans, chair- 
man, David M. Baltimore, Percy A. Brown, 
Frank Burnside, Guthrie Conyngham, Vic- 
tor G, Deihm, Frank A. English, John R. Gal- 
lagher, Dr. Vincent Gallizzi, George W. Kan- 
arr, Thomas Kennedy, Joseph H. MacVeigh, 
John Malinowski, Mrs. Min Lurye Matheson, 
Andrew J. Sordoni, Jr., and S. M. Wolfe, Jr. 

Sponsoring committee, Robert J. Barrett, 
Michael Bonchonsky, Eugene Burke, Eugene 
J. Considine, Miss Grace B. Daniels, Miss An- 
nette Evans, Eugene Goldstein, Thomas E. 
Hefferman, Attorney Andrew Hourigan, Jr., 
Dr. Bronis J. Kaslas, Joseph Lester, Mrs. 
Thomas J. Mack, Donald MacKenzie, Jr., 
Frank Mueller, R. N. Myers, Vincent O’Hara, 
James Price, Attorney George I. Puhak, Pat- 
rick W. Shovlin, Roy Stauffer, Attorney 
Enoch H. Thomas, Jr., Thomas C. Thomas, 
Miss Esther Tinsley, Col. Frank Townend, 
Frank Walser, and Aaron Weiss. 


SPEAKER IN SPOTLIGHT 


Saturday was Dan Fioop Night at Wilkes 
College gymnasium, where a testimonial din- 
ner was given in his honor, but with the 
hearty approval of Representative FLoop and 
others present at this unique gathering 
Sam RAyYBuRN, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, shared the spotlight. 

This is understandable, as he is the third 
ranking officer in the Government at Wash- 
ington and holds an office, comparable in 
some respects with the Presidency itself in 
influence and responsibility. His visit to 
Wilkes-Barre on this occasion was not only 
an impressive tribute to Mr. FLoop, but to 
the community. 

Of Speaker RaysBurn, it has been said that 
he has listened to more spoken words than 
any individual living. By the same token, 
he has heard more words of praise about 
himself than any other American, which is 
saying a great deal. As a result of his week- 
end visit to this city, important additions 
have been made to his impressive record. 

SaM RAYBURN is an unusual public official 
in that he rose to high office on the basis of 
his record as an American. He always has 
concerned himself with the public interest. 
He has fought for free enterprise and for 
labor in turn, championing whichever cause 
he felt was deserving of support at the 
moment, There have been no strings at- 
tached to him. Nobody thinks of him other 
than as a good citizen and official, dedicated 
to the advancement of the American way of 
life and the cause of freedom throughout 
the world. 

Speaker Raysurn is a realist. For in- 
stance, he dislikes paying taxes as much as 
the next individual, but he is for higher 
taxes if they will provide the sinews that 
will keep- America independent in these 
perilous times. His audience agreed with 
him on Saturday night, judging from the 
enthusiastic applause that greeted this 
phase of an outline of his philosophy of 
governmient, 

Mr. Raysurn is the author of many meas- 
ures that have had a far-reaching effect on 
the Nation’s economy and will for countless 
years to come. As in the case of the late 
Senator Robert Taft, Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats alike respect Mr. Raysurn as Speaker 
and dean of the House both for his ability 
and integrity. 

As a Member of Congress, he belongs to 
the Fourth Congressional District of Texas; 
as Speaker, he belongs to the country, in- 
cluding the Eleventh Congressional District 
of Pennsylvania, represented by Dan FLoop. 

The warmth of Wilkes-Barre’s welcome to 
Speaker Raysurn is evidence that he won 
immediate acceptance and a permanent 
place in the affections of the community. 
Obviously, his reputation as an outstanding 
American and a dedicated public servant 
had preceded him to our city and he fully 
justified the expression of confidence that 
was forthcoming. 
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A Message to College Graduates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the East Side News of 
June 26, 1959: 

A MESSAGE TO COLLEGE GRADUATES 
(By Abraham Schlacht) 


No light illuminating the intellectual hori- 
zon has cast a greater glory in contemporary 
history than that of education. It is the 
lifestream of our democracy. 

Our college graduates are the luminaries 
in our educational firmaments. They are 
our mighty arsenals lifting our democratic 
ideas and ideals throughout the world. Our 
graduates are leaving college, but the 
knowledge they have acquired will never 
leave them. For she always exults in their 
success and sorrows in their failures. 

There are times when circumstances in- 
spire greatness of soul. Now more than ever 
we need stout hearts, trained minds, dedi- 
cated men and women to strengthen our 
ramparts and to repel the vicious elements 
here and abroad that seek to tear down the 
citadel of our institutions. 

We cannot build for the future of our 
youth unless we build our youth for the 
future. We are now faced more than ever 
before with the march of youth rather than 
the march of time. Our graduates have 
studied in the company of great intellects in 
history as they pondered over their works. 
Our graduates have been instructed and 
trained in the ways of clear thinking. 

The era in which we live is achieving 
things which make the eight wonders of the 
world a mere heirloom, so many are its vast 

‘accomplishments. Those who have followed 
in the path of education have been the bene- 
factors of mankind. They have brought 
about the test tube, the electric ray, the sur- 
geon’s instrument, and the countless benefits 
that came from a greater knowledge of 
chemistry and physics. They have indeed 
played an extraordinary part in mankind’s 
service. 

Opinions may alter, names may change, 
creeds may rise and fall, but behind educa- 
tion, imperative as it is, is the moral law. It 
should be remembered that obedience to the 
moral law and the deep religious convictions 
of our people have built the greatness of 
America. It should ever be recalled that 
success is not measured merely by degrees of 
scholarship but rather by the moral victory 
attained. The applause of men, and the 
smile of fortune, will be like dust driven aim- 
lessly by an idle wind, and direct it to the 
service of our fellow men. Nothing that is 
good comes easy, for life is made up of cheers 
and tears. 

Let our college graduates bear in mind as 
they go about their tasks that progress has 
never been in direct line of ascent. There 
have been advances, peaks, and then descents 
into the yalleys. There is progress and ret- 
rogression, but the next forward move some- 
how brings man to a higher and clearer view 

things. ; 

College graduates: You are our hope of to- 
and our promise of tomorrow. You are 
inheritors of a great tradition. With 

knowledge, your vigor, your integrity, 
faith—your future will be a bright one. 
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Harry B. Lee, Jr., of Chicago, Wins 
Coveted Goodwin Medal Award for 
Conspicuously Effective Teaching at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Congress, as well as all of the people of 
this great Nation, have had our atten- 
tion focused on the importance of edu- 
cation to our Nation’s welfare and our 
very existence in this modern world. 
Tremendous emphasis has been placed 
on education, particularly in the field of 
science and engineering. 

Things are happening sc fast in this 
so-called space age that education is 
foremost in the mind of all of our peo- 
ple. Naturally, we look to our grade 
schools, high schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities for outstanding leadership in 


* education. 


In the field of higher education there 
is no more outstanding institution in the 
entire world than the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology at Boston, Mass., 
which recently had instalied as its 11th 
president Julius Adams Stratton. At 
this inaugural, President Lee A. Du- 
Bridge, of the California Institute of 
Technology, warmly called rival Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology “the 
leading college of science and engineer- 
ing in the world.” 

This high praise from famed Caltech 
was no polite gesture. M.I.T. began in 
1861 asa land-grant professional school 
for engineers. When Seattle-born “J” 
Stratton took his electrical engineering 
degree there in 1923, its aims were still 
basically the same. Last year, under 
Acting President Stratton—who stepped 
up from chancellor when President 
James R. Killian, Jr., became President 
Eisenhower’s science adviser—M.I1.T. 
spent an estimated $22 million for op- 
erating costs, another $56 million for 
sponsored research projects. It pro- 
duces some of the country’s ablest pure 
physicists; it has grown from the Na- 
tion’s main wartime radar laboratory to 
the leading center of electronics and 
computer development. Out of its orbit 
have spun a dozen graduate-launched 
electronics companies—for example, 
Raytheon—in the golden brain center of 
surrounding Cambridge. It attracts 
more foreign professors—198 last year— 
and has a higher proportion of foreign 
students—12.4 percent—than any other 
U.S. institution. Above all, M.I.T. has 
led in broadening scientists by trying to 
ground them as thoroughly in the liberal 
arts as in the arts of technology. 

For such achievements, Julius Stratton 
can claim major credit. No narrow spe- 
cialist—he left Cambridge in 1923 to 
study French literature at the universi- 
ties of Grenoble and Toulouse, still re- 
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freshes himself by reading French and 
German history in the original—Strat- 
ton is humanist as well as scientist. Un- 
der President (1930-48) Karl Compton, 
who first aimed M.I.T. toward real sci- 
entific eminence, Stratton taught elec- 
trical engineering and physics, won wide 
respect for his wartime radar research 
and later for his administrative abilities 
in organizing the institute’s Research 
Laboratory of Electronics. Under Presi- 
dent (now board chairman) Killian, who 
made him righthand man, Stratton 
engineered an important reform: Raising 
the departments of humanities and social 
sciences to equal rank with the institute’s 
other professional schools. Today, 
M.I.T.’s curriculum spans the. whole 
range of man’s technology, from politics 
to psychology, from international rela- 
tions to interstellar space. ‘“‘M.I.T. must 
adapt itself to the needs of a changing 
epoch,” Stratton said last week in his 
inaugural address. “It must assume new 
roles and accept new responsibilities.” 
But not at the expense of education, he 
vowed, and laid out three guidelines for 
his administration. 

At his impressive ceremony President 
Stratton said: 

We must strive to develop more effectively 
the creative, imaginative, constructive powers 
of the student. University research serves 
but half its purpose if it becomes remote and 
isolated from the students themselves. 

We must bring about a more productive 
integration of the humanities and social sci- 
ences with the physical sciences and en- 
gineering. 

We have an obligation to impart to our 
students an understanding of both the 
privileges and responsibilities inherent in 
the professional estate. The truly profes- 
sional man must be imbued with a sense of 
responsibility to employer and client, a high 
code of personal ethics and a feeling of obli- 
gation to contribute to the public good. *-* * 
By precept and example, we must convey to 
(students) a respect for moral values, a sense 
of the duties of citizenship, a feeling for taste 
and style, and the capacity to recognize and 
enjoy the first rate. 


Not only was Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology being honored with the 
inaugural of a new president, but it also 
received a very distinguished honor in” 
having one of its straight A students in 
its graduating school, who was gradu- 
ated this year with a master’s degree in 
electrical engineering, awarded the ex- 
ceptional and coveted honor known as a 
“Goodwin Medal Award” given for “Con- 
spicuously Effective Teaching.” This 
most prized medal, with $500 was 
awarded to Harry B. Lee, Jr., of Chicago, 
Ill. The only time this is awarded, and 
the standards and requirements are ex- 
ceptionally high, is only in the years 
when a graduate student qualifies under 
these exceptionally high standards. In 
some years it is not given at.all because 
no graduate student makes the sufficient 
qualifications. 

Here is a remarkable example of the 
great opportunities in the field of higher 
education in the United States for a stu- 
dent working on his master’s degree, 
making straight A’s, and at the same 
time was teaching classes in this great 
university with such outstanding effec- 
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tiveness that he was awarded this highly 
coveted honor at a school which, as has 
above been stated, is one of the out- 
standing engineering schools of the 
United States if not in the world. 

Quite naturally, Harry B. Lee, Jr., is 
to be congratulated in his outstanding 
work. I believe his remarkable achieve- 
ments are a splendid example of what 
we should hope that all our youth would 
work to acquire in the various schools, 
colleges, and universities throughout the 
United States. It is most obvious that 
without good teachers you certainly can- 
not expect to have outstanding students. 
Here is a unique example of a combina- 
tion of both. Most sincere congratula- 
tions go to him. 

I wish to add that Harry B. Lee, Jr. of 
Chicago, Ill., happens to be a nephew of 
my distinguished colleague and old 
friend, the Honorable JAmMEs H. Mor- 
RISON of Louisiana. 





Support of Postmaster General in Pro- . 


hibiting Obscene Matter From the Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM MURRAY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. MURRAY:- Mr. Speaker, con- 
siderable misunderstanding has arisen 
lately regarding Postmaster General 
Summerfield’s action of banning certain 
publications from the U.S. mail on 
grounds that such publications are 
obscene and filthy. I think it should 
be made clear that it is not the Post- 
master General who says obscene ma- 
terial should not be sent through the 
mail—it is the law, and the courts have 
interpreted what is obscenity. The 
Postmaster General is merely carrying 
out his obligations under the law. 

I believe that the Postmaster General 
should be commended, rather than con- 
demned, for the action he has taken. 
I have received considerable corre- 
spondence from church and civic or- 
ganizations strongly supporting the 
Postmaster General in the position he 
has taken on this matter. 

As several examples, I would like to 
insert in the Recorp letters I have re- 
cently received from Dr. Carl F. Reuss, 
executive secretary, Board for Christian 
Social Action, American Lutheran 
Church; Dr. Caradine R. Hooten, chair- 
man, Churchmen’s Commission for De- 
cent Publicatiéns; and Mr. Martin Work, 
executive director, the National Council 
of Catholic Men, which indicate that a 
vast segment of the citizens of this Na- 
tion want to have obscene matter barred 
from the mail and commend the Post- 
master. General for the action he has 
taken recently in banning literature that 
has been deemed obscene and filthy. 


As chairman of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, I have 
been concerned for many ‘years with 
this problem. I would like to say that 
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no Postmaster General has shown more 

courage and taken greater direct action 

in this regard than Mr. Summerfield. 

I wish to commend Postmaster Gen- 
eral Summerfield for the worthwhile ef- 
fort he is making to uphold the law 
which prohibits obscene matter from 
going through the mail. 

- Boarp ror CHRISTIAN Social ACTION, 

AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
“t Columbus, Ohio, June 25, 1959. 

The Honorable Tom Murray, 

Chairman, House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, Room 215, Old House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Murray: It has been brought 
to my attention that the Postmaster General 
is being attacked for decisions prohibiting 
specific publications defined as obscene ma- 
terial from going through the mails. 

As a Christian citizen I expect the laws 
passed. by our representatives in the Con- 
gress to be enforced fairly and firmly by 
administrators in the executive branch. A 
public official should be commended, not 
condemned, for enforcing laws impartially, 
without fear or favor. 

Of course many of us might differ as to 
whether a specific publication is, or is not, 
obscene. The administrator, however, must 
make his decision on the laws as he under- 
stands them. If abuses result, we have the 
courts to protect us. 

As much as anyone, I abhor censorship. 
It is dangerous. It can be misused and can 
be destructive. On the other hand, I he- 
lieve that obscenity is not entitled to the 
benefits and protection of the U.S. mails. 
If laws defining obscenity are not adequate, 
they should be amended to be realistic and 
workable. 

Impartial. enforcement of laws, without 
fear or favor, is expected of public servants. 
If such enforcements proves the need for 
changes, the people will support needed 
revisions. I firmly believe, however, that 
our members want and demand legal pro- 
tections against obscene matter in the mails. 

Sincerely yours, 
Car. F. Reuss, 
Executive Secretary. 





THE GENERAL Boarp OF TEMPERANCE, 
THE METHODIST CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1959. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, House Post Office Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Murray: As chairman of the 
Churchman’s Commission for Decent Pub- 
lications, and in my own behalf, I want to 
thank you for vigorous defense of the Ameri- 
can people against unconscionable invasions 
that are made and threatened by purveyors 
of salacious materials, sometimes called 
literature. 

“While supporting your every effort ‘to 
strengthen existing laws against the trans- 
mission of such filth, I want to express deep 
chagrin over unjust criticisms recently di- 
rected against the Postmaster General’s De- 
partment for seeking to enforce the good 
protective-laws we now have. 

The Hon. Arthur E. Summerfield deserves 
the wholehearted commendation of all good 
citizens for his courageous performance of 
duty in checking this unlawful and un- 
wanted flow of vulgarity through the US. 
mails. This is definite encouragement to 
work now being done by so many to encour- 
age better and cleaner living among all 
groups of the American people. 

With the feeling that your praiseworthy 
endeavors cannot be successfully confused 
with ideas of “censorship”, and prayers for 
your success, I am : 

Sincerely yours, 
C.. R. HooTon. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
or CATHOLIC MEN, 
Washington, D.C., June 26, 1959. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Murray: The recent attacks 
upon Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield resulting from his action to ban 
from the mails the book “Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover” prompts me to reiterate the position 
of this federation stated by our president, 
John Cornelius Hayes, in his testimony last 
month before the subcommittee investigat- 
ing the mailing of obscene and pornographic 
material: 

“* * * any governmental censorship neces- 
‘sarily impinges on the individual's freedom 
to communicate (which stems from his 
right to know), and—this freedom is ab- 
solutely essential, not only to the develop- 
ment of the individual, but also to the 
democratic state. But this freedom to com- 
municate also has obvious social implica- 
tions, which require that the freedom be 
exercised within the limitations imposed by 
the equal freedom of others in society and 
by the general welfare. To this end, public 
Officials have a duty of watchfulness. * * *” 

No amount of oratory about civil liberties 
or freedom of speech or the blight of gov- 
ernmental censorship will influence mothers 
and fathers who seem to be fighting a losing 
battle against juvenile delinquency, especi- 
ally when even the power of government 
appears to have been enlisted against them 
through the use of the mails and through 
the subsidy of the second class mailing priv- 
ilege. Nor can American parents be per- 
suaded that obscenity is practically indefin- 
able. They know it when they see it, be- 
cause, as rational beings, social by nature, 
they have the inherent competence of mak- 
ing practical moral judgments in accord 
with a social conscience. 

In banning “Lady Chatterley’s Lover” 
from the mails, the Postmaster General was 
exercising the “watchfulness” expected of 
public officials, as expressed in Mr. Hayes’ 
statement before your ‘subcommittee, On 
behalf of our president, the executive com- 
mittee and the 8 million American Cath- 
olic men who constitute the National Council 
of Catholic Men, I would like to commend 
Mr. Summerfield for his courageous and 
forthright action in this instance and to re- 
assure you of the support of this federation 
in your efforts to secure the enactment of 
stronger measures to stem the increasing flow 
of mail-order obscenity. 


Sincerely, 
MartTIn H. Work, 
Executive Director. 
RAE 


They Would Destroy Anglo-Saxon 
Influence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


_ OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on June 24, 1959, the Metropolitan Her- 
ald, one of the South’s most distinctive 
community newspapers, printed in At- 
lanta, carried a most thought-provoking 
editorial entitled “They Would Destroy 
Anglo-Saxon Influence.” In these days 
when we see so many assaults against 
our beloved Constitution, it is heart~- 
warming to read such a concise and fac- 
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tual analysis of some of the factors 
which have made us a great Nation. 
Under consent to extend my remarks; I 
insert the editorial herewith: 


Tuer Wovu.p Destroy Ancio-Saxon 
INFLUENCE 


Reading the liberal press and the so-called 
liberal columnists, these days, one gets the 
impression that those of Anglo-Saxon heri- 
tage have never contributed anything to the 
United States except prejudice, bigotry and 
a complete disregard for the law of the 
land. 

The fact is in much of the public press, 
people with an Anglo-Saxon background are 
considered of little import. Their religion, 
love of personal liberty, their devotion to 
self-government and the written Constitu- 
tion is considered stupid and intolerant. 

ll thoughtful Americans recognize that 
people of many nationalities contributed 
much to make the United States great. 

However, every honest historian must 
admit that it was the Anglo-Saxon heritage 
of love for liberty which made this Nation 
possible. The great leaders of the Revolu- 
tion were men in whose hearts and souls 
burned the flame of liberty, inbred in the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition. 

Our Founding Fathers, determined that 
this new national government would never 
become as despotic as had the English king, 
had so much concern over the rights of the 
ordinary citizen they brought forth a writ- 
ten Constitution enumerating these rights 
and made it “the supreme law of the land.” 

Now we are told by so-called modern 
authorities that our written Constitution is 
outdated, that it is “a near plot” against the 
common man and that it has no place in 
the modern world. 

Because those of the Anglo-Saxon heritage 
have been the foremost defenders of the 
Constitution, they have been slandered, 
smeared, scorned and accused of seeking 
to undermine the majesty and authority of 
“the law of the land.” 

We would remind these critics that from 
the day when King John was forced to sign 
the Magna Carta in 1215 down tothe present 
day this Anglo-Saxon. heritage has contrib- 
uted more to the cause of freedom and self- 
government than all other sources com- 
bined. 

History also records the fact that of all 
the major nations, only those of the English 
speaking. nations, with their Anglo-Saxon 
traditions, have been able to escape the 
iron heel of political dictatorships. 

No wonder, then, those alien philosophies 
and ideologies are repugnant to those of 
Anglo-Saxon background. No wonder, then, 
those who seek to destroy the United States, 
realize they must first destroy the Anglo- 
Saxon influence. 

The cunning campaign now underway in 
the United States is part and parcel of a 
master plot. Destroy those who hold to the 
Anglo-Saxon traditions of self-government 
and it will be able to divide and conquer this 
Nation from within. 





Federal Credit Union Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, Friday, 
June 26, 1959, was celebrated on the 
floor of the House as Credit Union Day, 
the 25th anniversary of the passage of 
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the Federal Credit Union Act of 1934. 
On that occasion, a number of distin- 
guished Members of the House rose on 
the House floor to pay tribute to the 
effectiveness of the Federal Credit Union 
Act. The distinguished gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Patrman] gave us some of 
the history of the passage of the act, 
and others who were Members of the 
House when the act was passed referred 
to the historical development of this im- 
portant legislation. 

I felt I could add very little to the ad- 
mirable statements «cf other distin- 
guished Members with greater legisla- 
tive experience in connection with Fed- 
eral credit unions. But I want to go on 
record in support of the vitally needed 
new amendments to the Federal Credit 
Union Act incorporated in the Patman 
bill, H.R, 5777. 

The Maryland Credit Union League, 
which is composed of 192 credit unions 
in the State of Maryland, consisting of 
114,000 members, has prepared a state- 
ment of the “pros and cons of credit 
union” which I feel is a very valuable 
contribution to this whole discussion. 
Since I believe this document can be of 
value to my colleagues in considering 
legislation in this field, I ask that it be 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
following my remarks. 

THE Pros AND CONS OF CREDIT UNIONS 
(By the Maryland Credit Union League, Jan. 
23, 1959) 

ANTICREDIT UNION 

Credit unions are foreign and un-Amerti- 
can. 

: PROCREDIT UNION 

Credit unions originated in Germany. 
However, they have become completely 
Americanized. They are the “Do-It-Yourself” 
movement of finance and just as American 
as any other do-it-yourself project. Our 
whole American heritage of culture and gov- 
ernment _has its roots and its origins in 
Europe, but all have become thoroughly 
Americanized, including credit unions. Do 
you think that the White House, the Senate, 
the HouSe of Representatives and thousands 
of publicly owned, profitmaking corporations 
would have credit unions, if they were for- 
eign and un-American? There's certainly 
nothing un-American about a group of peo- 
ple getting together to help each other. 
That’s the American way. 

ANTICREDIT UNION 

Credit unions are socialistic. 

PROCREDIT UNION 

Credit unions are the opposite of socialism. 
They help their members become practicing 
capitalists. Each credit union is a corpora- 
tion owned and operated by its shareholders, 
not by the Government as in socialism. The 
largest number of credit unions are in pub- 
licly owned, profitmaking industrial corpo- 
rations. Credit unions teach their volunteer 
workers the principles of management and 
finance. They teach their members how to 
practice thrift, how to get out of debt, sound 
buying, and the pride and responsibilities of 
ownership. They personify the American 
ideal of self-government, ruled by the mem- 
bership from within. 

ANTICREDIT UNION 
Credit unions, are cooperatives which are 
dedicated to the elimination of the profit 
motive. 
PROCREDIT UNION 
Credit unions are cooperatives. Coopera- 
tives have a long history in the United 
States and are provided for in both Federal 
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and State laws. However, the credit union 
movement is not against the profit motive. 
Some extreme individuals and authors in the 
cooperative groups are against profits. 
These men do not speak for the credit union 
movement. We cannot be held responsible 
for what they say. Arguments of this type 
against credit unions are based on state- 
ments not made by credit union spokesmen. 
No CUNA statement ever has been made 
against the profit motive in this country. 
This is the old, old device of “guilt by asso- 
ciation.” All credit unions are co-ops, but 


-all co-ops are not credit unions. 


ANTICREDIT UNION 


Credit unions are tax dodgers and pay no 
taxes, 
PROCREDIT UNION 


Credit unions do pay taxes. The ques- 
tion here is that credit unions do not pay 
income taxes. The reason is simple. Credit 
unions do not make a profit. They do not 
do business with the public. They do busi- 
ness only with their own shareholders * * * 
at no profit. The officers and committeemen 
of credit unions are all volunteer, nonpaid 
workers, except for the treasurer. Credit 
unions for the most part pay property and 
other taxes. Their members pay income 
taxes on their dividends. The tax exempt 
status of nonprofit organizations is well es- 
tablished in the United States. Many or- 
ganizations are exempted by law from pay- 
ing income taxes. Among them are religious 
and charitable organizations; business 
leagues, civic and employees associations; 
labor, agricultural, and horticultural organ- 
izations; social clubs, fraternal beneficiary 
societies; Federal employees associations; 
teachers retirement associations; local be- 
nevolent life insurance associations; mutual 
irrigation and telephone companies; ceme- 
tery companies; religious and apostolic as- 
sociations; corporations organized to finance 
crop operations; and farmers cooperative as- 
sociations. . 

ANTICREDIT UNION 


Credit unions are unfair competition to 
banks and other financial institutions. 


PROCREDIT UNION 


Credit unions create business for banks. 
Most of the savings deposits and loans made 
by credit unions are too small to be profit- 
able for banks. By law all credit union 
receipts must be deposited in a chartered 
bank, thus creating large, single commercial 
accounts for the banks. Credit unions do 
compete with financial institutions making 
small loans, but only within their own mem- 
bership. The American system was built on 
competition. Credit unions always will be 
competitive. . Incidentally, 32 banks, includ- 
ing that of the president of the American 
Bankers Association and all but one of the 
Federal Réserve banks, have their own credit 
unions. 


ANTICREDIT UNION r 


Credit unions get free rent and manage- 
ment subsidizes them with quarters, heat, 
and light. 

PROCREDIT UNION 


Management finds that it pays to encour- 
age and help credit unions because it takes 
the burden of the employees financial prob- 
lems and garnishments out of its hands. 
Also the credit union helps make happier 
and safer employees who do not lose time 
or worry over financial problems. Many 
credit unions do pay rent and do pay for 
their utilities. In fact, many credit unions 
have their own modern building outside the 
plant and are not subsidized in any way. 
Managements with credit unions are not the 
ones complaining. 

ANTICREDIT UNION 


--Credit unions are making too many big 
loans and getting away from their original 
purposes. 
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PROCREDIT UNION 


How big is big? Size was never a real 
consideration in making credit union loans, 
The need and character of the member ap- 
plying for the loan is the true consideration. 
Although many loans are made for auto- 
mobiles and the like, the great majority of 
credit union loans are for provident and 
remedial purposes, not for luxuries. The 
average credit union loan made in Mary- 
land is $380. Only 15 percent of the people 
can make bank loans. Banks and other fi- 
nancial institutions can make much larger 
loans for much longer periods than credit 
unions. The. credit union philosophy of 
service and thrift and self-help has not and 
will not be changed. 


ANTICREDIT UNION 


Credit unions are planning a_ checking 
account system permiting members to write 
checks. 

PROCREDIT UNION 

This is not true. The basis of this charge 
is the misinterpretation of recommendations 
made in two bills in the last Congress. 
These would have permitted credit unions 


(1) to pass on actual bank charges for cash- . 


ing checks, such as paychecks for members, 
and (2) to pass on actual bank charges for 
writing checks paying off creditors of mem- 
bers. In no instance did the credit union 
spokesmen advocate a checking account 
system. 
ANTICREDIT UNION 
Credit unions are advocating a central 
banking system of credit unions and the 
capital will be used to finance cooperative 
enterprises. 
PROCREDIT UNION 


Not true. First, the charge of advocating 
a central banking system of credit unions 
comes from misinterpretation of provisions 
in two bills before the last Congress allowing 
Federal credit unions. to deposit funds in 
central credit unions. The primary purpose 
of central credit unions is to provide a 
source of credit for the credit union officer 
who, by law, does not enjoy full borrowing 
privileges from the credit union he serves. 
Central credit unions also make possible the 
flow of credit union funds within a limited 
area.so that credit unions can help each 
other. Of the many State central credit 
unions which have long been in operation, 
not one has served as a source of capital for 
cooperative enterprises. Second, as for capi- 
tal being used to finance cooperative enter- 
prises, this was suggested by a man not con- 
nected with the credit union movement. 
Again, credit unions should not be held 
responsible for remarks, made by people out- 
side the movement, or who do not represent 
the official policies of CUNA. 


ANTICREDIT UNION 


Credit unions are multiplying too rapidly 
and have large goals for the next 5 years. 


PROCREDIT UNION 


Misinterpretation of figures used in “Oper- 
ation Impact” caused this charge. They 
were intended to demonstrate to the move- 
ment how little of the potential job now is 
being done, and how much. remains to be 
done. This is considered sound practice in 
private business and marketing. Why can’t 
credit unions use the same technique? 

ANTICREDIT UNION 


Credit unions are not serving the lower 
income groups as originally intended. 


PROCREDIT UNION 


On the one hand credit unions are charged 
with “multiplying too rapidly” and on the 
other hand are accused of not servmg all of 
the lower income groups. The credit union 
movement is expanding to take cafe of as 
many of them as possible as quickly as pos- 
sible. Hundreds of thousands of people are 
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turning to either banks or credit unions for 
small loans. If the need for credit unions is 
there, we will attempt te fill it. 
ANTICREDIT UNION 
Credit unions get a free ride at the taz- 
payers’ expense. 
PROCREDIT UNION 
Not true. The Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions which charters and supervises credit 
unions operating under the Federal Credit 
Union Act draws no money from the tax 
rolls. It is supported entirely by the credit 
unions themselves through the supervisory 
and examination fees they pay. And State 
chartered credit unions also pay their own 


way with examination and filing fees to the- 


State supervisory agency. In Maryland this 
is the State Banking Department. 


ANTICREDIT UNION 


Credit unions have amateur and incompe- 
tent management. 


PROCREDIT UNION 


Credit unions have good management and 
their record proves it. True, some credit 
union officers are not experienced, but the 
many training and field programs both by 
the league and by CUNA are excellent. In 
fact many company managements report 
that they watch for up and coming credit 
union officers because they find that these 
men receive such excellent training and ex- 
perience that they are fine executive maté- 
rial. Credit union officials are much closer 
to the problems of their credit mmions and 
members than the officers of other financial 
institutions can ever be. And the great ma- 
jority are volunte@rs, motivated by the desire 
to help their fellows. 


ANTICREDIT UNION 


Credit unions are unsafe places to put— 


your money because their funds are not pro- 
tected. 
PROCREDIT UNION 


* 

Credit unions do not have deposit insur- 
ance and for a very good reason. Any bank 
having deposit insurance is forced to close 
its doors for liquidation when poor manage- 
ment or defalcations cause it. Credit unions 
affiliated with the league and CUNA can 
carry maximum bond coverage up to $2 mil- 
lion to cover defalcations, and would not 
have to close in event of even large embez- 
zlement. Also many leagues have stabiliza- 
tion funds to handle liquidation problems. 
Affiliated credit union liquidations ‘usually 
result in no loss to its shareholders. Most 
credit unions give their depositors and bor- 
rowers insurance covering their deposits and 
loans at no extra cost. 

ANTICREDIT UNION 
Credit unions are getting too large. 
PROCREDIT UNION 

Who 1s to say if something is “too large?” 
How long.is a piece of string? How high is 
up? It would seemn that “too large” applies 
enly to the other fellow, or to a competitor. 
Banks and companies are allowed to grow. 
The Government is growing. Credit unions 
are growing too. But they are small in com- 
parison with other financial institutions. 
The largest credit union in the country is 
very small compared to a metropolitan bank 
of even average size. It is our hope that 
each credit union will grow large enough 
to fill the needs of its members, no larger, 
no smaller. We have not reached this point 
yet. 

ANTICREDIT UNION 
Credit unions give organized labor a foot- 
hold in a company. 
PROCREDIT UNION 
Credit unions are one thing that manage- 
\ment and labor agree on. Both are in favor 
of them. Credit unions have nothing to do 
with organized labor, except that some mem- 
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bers fre naturally also members of labor 
unions, In fact there are labor unlons with 
their own credit unions, just as there are 
banks and many thousands of private cor- 
porations with credit unions. Credit unions 
are not connected with organized labor. The 
word that scares some management people 
here is “union.” They might as well be 
scared of the United States, because it too 
is a union. 


Memorial for James Madison, an Honor 
Deserved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier this week I inserted into the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article by Irving 
Brant in which he urged that a suitable 
memorial be built for our fourth Presi- 
dent, James Madison, for whom.the cap- 
ital city of the State of Wisconsin, which 
I have the privilege of representing, was 
named. 

The Washington Post newspaper and I 
promptly second the suggestion, and to- 
day the Washington Post, in its issue of 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959, has printed an 
article by Francis de Sales Ryan, a re- 


‘tired Treasury Department official, au- 


thor of Treasury Pageant and other vol- 
umes of local history, and a recognized 
student of Washington folklore which 
lends more support for this worthy 
project. The article follows: 

AN Honor DESERVED 


President James Madison, fourth President 
of the United States, richly merits a public 
memorial here in the Capital City as urged 
by Irving Brant and endorsed by your June 
28 editorial, “Neglected Father.” 

Indeed it would be most fitting and ap- 
propriate that the discarded columns of the 
Capitol’s east front form a part of the pro- 
poseg memorial, for it was Madison himself 
who first selected the site for the Capitol 
and fought against powerful forces to have 
his selection approved. 

History records that when Congress en- 
acted a bill called “An act establishing the 
temporary and permanent seat of Govern- 
ment of the United States,” no reference 
was made to the exact location of the Capi- 
tal City or the Capitol Building. 

At President Washington's request James 
Madison and Thomas Jefferson studied the 
problem and Jefferson agreed with Madison 
on the choice of the site now occupied by 
the Capitol. Their agreement received the 
hearty approval of the President, but met 
with vigorous congressional opposition. 
Helen Nicolay, in “Our Capital on the Po- 
tomac,” records the judgment of historians 
in stating that “James Madison’s deft par- 
liamentary skill * * * saved the Potomac 
project from defeat.” 

Moreover, Madison selected the very names 
for our District and our Capital City. When 
the purchase of the land had been effected, 
President Washington selected three Com- 
missioners to take charge of the surveying 
and laying out of the District. The three 
Commissioners invited Madison and Jeffer- 
son to meet with them. 

At their first meeting Madison suggested 
that the new district be called “The Terri- 
tory of Columbia,” in honor of Christopher 
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Columbus, the discoverer of America; and 
that the Capital City be known as “the city 
of Washington,” in honor of the Father of 
our Country. 

Both of these suggestions were adopted 
and for many years the official designation 
of our city was “the city of Washington in 
the Territory of Columbia.” 

Records of the Treasury Department show 
that when the British invaders were nearing 
Bladensburg during Madison’s administra- 
tion, he hurried to the office of the Secretary 
of the Treasury and borrowed two Army 
pistols which always hung behind the Secre- 
tary’s desk. Then, mounting a horse, the 
President hurried out to the battlefield and 
fought beside General Widner until retreat 


was sounded. He loved his country with a” 


great love and in a farewell letter to the 
American people, which he left among papers 
to be opened after his death, he wrote: 

-“The advice nearest my heart and deepest 
in my convictions is that the Union of the 
States be cherished and preserved. Let the 
open enemy to it be regarded as a Pandora 
with her box opened; the disguised one as 
the serpent creeping with his deadly wiles 
into Paradise.” 

Madison was a scholar and a Christian 
gentleman. While he was studying at 
Princeton University he wrote a manuscript, 
now at the Library of Congress, in which he 
copied 29 of the proverbs of Solomon from 
the Bible. One of them, heavily under- 
scored, is a proverb that he often quoted in 
letters and addresses. It reads as follows: 

“Get wisdom because it is better than 
gold, and purchase prudence for it is more 
precious than silver.” 

How appropriate it would be if these 
words were carved into the stone of a ma- 
jestic memorial, formed of the 24 columns 
from the east front of the Capitol, as a 
grateful Nation's tribute to a brave soldier, 
a brilliant statesman, and an excellent Presi- 
dent of the United States, James Madison. 

FRANCIS DE SALES RYAN. 





Proposing the Corn Tassel as National 
- Floral Emblem—June 30, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN V. CARTER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to join that growing group of Mem- 
bers of Congress who have supported the 
various resolutions to have the golden 
corn tassel made our national floral 
emblem. 

In the beautiful corn tassel we have 
something that is truly indigenous to 
the Americas. Geologic artifacts indi- 
cate the presence of corn here long be- 
fore the coming of the first settlers. The 
Indians knew it well and cherished it 
for its lifegiving abundance. Then 
when the first settlers came to America 
the Indians passed this along to them 
and it sustained our early Americans 
through those very trying early years 
and through their conquest of the con- 
tinent just as it continues to sustain 
Americans today. It is a universal sym- 
bol of the productivity of our American 
soil and is grown in ail the 50 States to 


. 
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some degree, not the least of which is in 
my own native State of Iowa. 

Other proponents of the golden corn 
tassel as our national floral emblem have 
confined their efforts largely to tracing 
its historical usage and to disparaging 
for one reason or another the other flow- 
ers and floral symbols which have been 
proposed for adoption as our national 
floral emblem. 

I would like to point up the fact here 
today that some of our most outstanding 
predecessors in this Congress and in 
American history were very conscious of 
the unique place of corn in American life 
and of its symbolism of beauty, produc- 
tivity, and fertility. In fact, a monu- 
ment to corn, an everlasting monument, 
exists in this very Capitol Building and 
was permanently incorporated into its 
architecture in the early 1800’s. I speak, 
of course, of the six cornstalk columns 
and capitals which are located on the 
ground floor vestibule of the Law Li- 
brary entrance of the U.S. Capitol Build- 
ing. These were built into the Capitol 
during the term of B. H. Latrobe, who 
served as Architect of the Capitol from 
1803 to 1811 and from 1815 to 1817— 
break in service due to suspension of 
work at the Capitol on account of war 
with Great- Britain. 

Latrobe, in a letter of August 28, 1809, 
to Thomas Jefferson, speaks as follows of 
these columns and capitals: 

Dear Sm: I have packed up and sent to 
Richmond to be forwarded to Monticello a 
box containing the model of the capital of 
the columns of the lower vestibule of the 
senatorial department of the north wing of 
the Capitol, which is composed of maize, on 
a short “frustum running about 4 feet from 
the ground. It may serve for a dial stand, 
and should you appropriate it for that use, I 
will forward to you a horizontal dial in 
Pennsylvania marble of the proper size. 
These capitals during the summer session ob- 
tained me more applause from Members of 
Congress than all the works of magnitude or 
dificulty that surrounded them. They 
christened them the “‘corncob capitals,” 
whether for the sake of alliteration I cannot 
tell, but certainly not very appropriately. 


Then Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to 
Latrobe dated October 10, 1809, at Mon- 

™ticello, had the following to say: 

I congratulate you on the successful com- 
pletion of your great arch of the Senate 
Chamber as well as that of the Hall of Jus- 
tice. I have no doubt you will finish those 
rooms so as to be worthy counterparts of 
that of the Representatives. It would give 
me pleasure to learn that Congress will con- 
sent to proceed on the middle building. I 
think that the work when finished will be a 
durable and honorable monument of our in- 
fant Republic, and will bear favorable com- 
parison with the remains of the same kind 
of the ancient republics of Greece and Rome. 
I have no doubt that your cerealian Capitol 
will be handsome, and I shall be very happy 
to receive the model of it. 


Of course, this latter reference by Jef- 
ferson is to the cornstalk columns. 

Latrobe, in a letter of November 5, 
1816, to Thomas Jefferson several years 
later again speaks of these columns and 
capitals after the burning of the Capitol 
by the British in 1814. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 27th of Au- 
gust received. * * * You have done my cap- 
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ital much honor in making it the support of 
your dial. The columns and capitals as exe- 
cuted and standing in the north wing of the 
Capitol on the ground floor were not much 
injured by the British, so little, indeed, that 
I wish some part of the building to remain 
as they left it. I do not propose to repair 
them unless the President shall order it to be 
done. 


And in more recent times, the author, 
Frary, in his book “They Built the Capi- 
tol” gives the following interesting de- 
scription of the columns and capitals de- 
signed by Latrobe in this very building: 

His fertility of imagination is well illus- 
trated in the capitals and columns which he 
designed for the ground floor lobby and the 
small rotunda of the Senate or north wing of 
the Capitol. In the former he deserted the 
2,000 year old tradition of loyalty to 
the acanthus leaf, and bestowed his artis- 
tic affections on the lowly cornstalk. His 
“cornstalk” or “corncob” capitals are among 
the most unique features of the great Capi- 
tol and are the delight of all who are for- 
tunate enough to discover them and appre- 
ciate their individuality. In them Latrobe 
made a distinctly original contribution to 
decorative design and as might be expected 
from a man with his ability and discrimj- 
nating taste, he did it well. 

In place of the customary fluted columns, 
he represented bundles of cornstalks bound 
at the top with a rope, producing an effect 
not unlike that of the Egyptian papyrus 
column. On the capitals were carved ears 
of Indian corn, with the husks partially 
separated to show the kernels. 


And so it goes, from the earliest geo- 
logic. evidence of Indians on this Con- 
tinent up to this very day, we see the 
bountiful plant corn with its beautiful 
golden tassel inextricably interwoven 
with the history of America and its 
people. I know of no other floral em- 
blem which could bear the symbolism of 
all that is American in the genuine man- 
ner than could the golden corn tassel. I 
therefore urge all my colleagues to ad- 
vance the corn tassel as the floral em- 
blem of America. 





Red Subversion in Our Back Yard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in an ad- 
dress to the House on Tuesday, June 30, 
1959, I dealt with the worsening situation 
in the Caribbean and made some specific 
ne aimed toward its ameliora- 

ion. a 

. The latest summary of the distressing 

conditions to the south of us is found 


- in a thoughtful article in a recent issue 


of the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
by Constantine Brown, one of the Na- 
tion’s ablest observers on foreign gffairs. 

As this article supplies in brief form 
important additional information rela- 
tive to the background of my June 30 
address, it is commended for study by 
all concerned with the formulation of 
U.S. policy toward Latin America. 
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The text follows: ; 
[From the Washington Evening Star, June 
30, 1959] 
Rep SUBVERSION IN OUR BACK YARD—WEALTHY 
LATIN REPUBLICS HAMSTRUNG ECONOMICALLY 
BY COMMUNIsT INTRIGUE 


(By Constantine Brown) 


South America from the Caribbean to Tier- 
ra del Fuego is seething. Never before has 
America’s backyard been in more serious 
danger than at present. Yet we do not ap- 
pear to be able to take the initiative even in 
that area in which this country has so much 
at stake. 

Latin American Republics have enormous 
wealth in raw materials. This should nor- 
mally assyre them at least limited prosperity. 
Yet they appear on the verge of collapse. 
If nature were to take its usual course, all 
these countries, with a measure of assistance 
and advice from the United States, would be 
able to weather the storm. But the chances 
of their being able to pull out are consider- 
ably reduced because of the activities of the 
Latin American Communists, strongly backed 
by Moscow. 

As things stand now, there is a good chance, 
according to intelligence sources in Washing- 
ton, that we may find ourselves ringed with 
Soviet submarine bases in the Caribbean. 
Despite Fidel Castro’s protestations that he 
is only an ardent lover of democracy and 
freedom, the Communist element’s influence 
in Cuba is much stronger than the alleged 
will of Castro to make that island republic 
neutralist. 

Communist influence in the government 
of Venezuela is equally powerful and reports 
from Caracas indicate that in the event of a 
major international crisis the government 
will be taken over by active Communists un- 
der Moscow's discipline unless the present 
heads play along. 

A realistic survey of most Latin American 
Republics indicates an alarming increase of 
Communist conspiracy. The agents, strongly 
backed financially by the Kremlin, are tak- 
ing advantage of the economic distress— 
which they lay at the threshold of this 
country—to create chaotic internal condi- 
tions. Once these break out in revolutions 
against the dictatorial governments genuine 


dictators completely in the pocket of inter- 


national communism are installed. 
Washington is making some vague moves 
by offering limited financial support to the 


existing non-Communist administrations. 


But these are not effective because the ail- 
ment of our sister Republics south of the 
Rio Grande are more political than economic 
as appears on the surface. 

We are dedicated to the elimination of 
dictators in Latin America. This was em- 
phasized by Vice President Nrxon when he 
visited that grea some months ago and said: 
“We extend a cold hand to the dictators and 
a warm embrace to those opposed to them.’’ 
It was realistically illustrated when Fidel 
Castro visited Washington unofficially. De- 
spite the wholesale executions of sometimes 
innocent men and women, Castro received 
from our Government and enthusiasts in 
Washington and New York almost a hero’s 
welcome. 

There is not a single head of state in 
Central and South America who is not con- 
vinced that the hero of the Cuban revolu- 


tion is under Communist discipline—by - 


necessity if not by choice. But the hasty 
acquiescence of the U.S. Government and 
to some extent of the American people to- 
ward the Cuban dictator has created the 
impression thta the United States (the prin- 
cipal target of international communism) 
is leaning toward the Castro type of dicta- 
torship*rather than the strongly anti-Com- 
munist Trujillo type. This impression has, 
of course, given strength and unprecedented 
impetus to the Moscow agents who are 
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doing their utmost to precipitate revolutions 
in as many Latin American Republics as 
feasible, and especially in those which could 
offer interesting bases within reach of our 
boundaries. 

The abortive rebellions in Panama, Haiti, 
and the Dominican Republic are examples of 
international Communist strategy. They 
have failed temporarily. But there are 
strong indications that there will be a repeat 
before the end of the year. 

e Kremlin has been planning for a 
ade for the day and has taken advantage 
of our lackadaisical policies whenever pos- 
sible. Thus the Soviet intrigues in Latin 
America date back to the late 20’s when 
agents infiltrated Central America selling the 
blessings of communism to the peons. Hear- 
ings of the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee and House. Un-American Activities 
Committee showed this conclusively.from the 
testimony of former agents who became fed 
up with communism after a while. 

An American citizen, Joe Zack (his real 
name is Kornfelder), who was trained at the 
Lenin school of subversion and worked under 
direct orders of Stalin, spelled out the entire 
plan to the two congressional committees. 
But none of our officials seem to have taken 
the warnings seriously. Their accuracy was 
proven in the recent developments not only 
in the Caribbean but also in almost every one 
of the other Latin American countries. 

While the attention of the administration, 
Congress and our people is focused on the 
great futility at Geneva and wherever the 
summit meeting is to take palce, the Mus- 
covites are working overtime at our expense 
in our very backyard. 


Mutual Security Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- . Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Honorable Spruille Braden made a 
presentation before the Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations 
which is considering the mutual security 
bill. Because it contains much valuable 
and important information, I include it 
herewith: 


STATEMENT OF HON. SpRUILLE BraDEN, MEM- 
BER OF THE CITIZENS FoREIGN AID COMMIT- 
TEE, BEFORE THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOREIGN OPERATIONS, 
JUNE 24, 1959 


Mr: Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, it is a privilege to be invited to ap- 
pear as a witness before this distinguished 
Committee on Appropriations of the House, 
because this seems to be the one place in 
Washington where fiscal and economic sanity 
still prevail, especially in the area of foreign 


That I am competent to testify on for- 
_ aid or mutual security, is indicated by 
the fact that most of my life has been spent 

, Or eee do with, the so-called under- 

of this tte Both in 
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developmental enterprises. I am proud of 
the fact that I am the only living US. citi- 
zen. who has negotiated and signed a peace 
treaty (between Bolivia and Paraguay set- 
tling the bloody and ferociously fought 
Chaco war), which now has endured for 21 
years. 

I submit a brief curriculum vitae, which 
I request be made part and parcel of my 
testimony. 

Although I appear as a member of the 
Citizens Foreign Aid Committee, I want it 
understood that my testimony here today in 
many places represents exclusively my own 
convictions. Also, I am especially exper- 
ienced and informed about the Western 
Hemisphere. 

I must confess to feelings of both frustra- 
tion and alarm when once gain I am re- 
quested to testify on the Mutual Security 
Act. Frustration, because none of the 
points which I have raised repeatedly 
through the years, beginning in 1949, in 
testimony before both House and Senate 
committees, as well as in many speeches I 
have given, seem to have made any worth- 
while impression. Nor have any questions 
ever been answered competently by any in- 
dividual or agency of our Government. 
Similarly, I am unimpressed by the answers 
made by several Government agencies to a 
first report by the Citizens Foreign Aid 
Committee. 

I feel alarm, as I contemplate the callous 
way in which the International Coopera- 
tion Administration (ICA) is permitted to 
waste and misspend billions upon billions of 
our citizens’ earnings. These feelings I ex- 
pressed on May 10, 1959, by radio, over the 
Manion Forum: 

“Innumerable and comprehensive reports 
have been and are being published by dif- 
ferent congressional committees and by the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
describing the extravagance, waste, and cor- 
ruption which permeates so many of the 
International Cooperation Administration’s 
operations all over the world. So volumi- 
nous are they that few people could find 
the time to read all the shocking details. 

“Dean Manion, I earnestly ask our listen- 
ers today to obtain and skim through just 
a few of these reports. (Reports of Comp- 
troller General of the United States and 
General Accounting Office: June 30, 1955, 
on Iran; December 27, 1955, on Pakistan; 
June 30, 1955, on Egypt; June 30, 1955, on 
Lebanon; Comptroller General's Report on 
Pakistan for Fiscal Years 1955-57; House 
Committee on Government Operations, May 
15,. 1957, January 16, 1958, June 28, 1958, 
June 15, 1959.) 

“If they will do so, they will be angered 
to learn how billions of hard-earned tax 
dollars are being thrown away on so-called 
mutual security or foreign aid. They will 
demand thai the President and Congress 
forthwith put an end to the squandering, 
misuse and dishonesty involved in so many 
of these programs. 


“The conditions disclosed in these official 


investigations are so appalling as to con- 


vince me that neither the President, the 
Cabinet, nor congressional leaders hawe ever 
read them. If they had, they long since 
would have taken positive measures to erad- 
icate this disgraceful situation.” 

I respectfully request that this complete 
broadcast of May 10, 1959, be made a part 
and parcel of my testimony. Similarly, I re- 
quest that two speeches, bearing on the sub- 
ject of foreign aid, be incorporated in my 
testimony. These were made before (1) As- 
sociated Industries of Massachusetts on Oc- 
tober 22, 1958; and (2) Rotary Club of New 
York on April 11, 1959, and Federation of 
Women’s Clubs on April 12, 1959. I dare to 
hope that some of you gentlemen may find 
time to read these addresses, since they com- 
plete and supplement my testimony. 
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For more than 15 years I have reiterated at 
every opportunity, publicly and privately, 
that I felt the gravest danger to the survival 
of the United States and of civilization was 
the breakdown in morality everywhere, but 
particularly in government. Perhaps now I 
should add that this breakdown in morality 
is partially explained and unquestionably 
exacerbated by the failure of governments to 
exercise commonsense. Whom the gods 
destroy, they first make mad. 

In our country, the rash extravagance, 
heedless waste, and immorality which in- 
creasingly characterize all Government ac- 
tivities nowadays are peculiarly apparent 
in the operations of the so-called Mutual 
Security Act. 

Nikita Khrushchev recently in Albania pro- 
claimed that capitalism is doomed, because 
“however strong a man may be, in time he 
becomes senile.”” If Khrushchev buries us, as 
he says he will, it will not be due to the 
blunders of senility, but because of our im- 
maturity; because we refuse to learn from 
history, which teaches that foreign aid has 
been tried and has failed before. (See my 
aforementioned Rotary Club speech.) Truly, 
in this area of government, have the ICA 
“officialdom gone mad, officialdom erected 
into a new and merciless exploiting class.’’* 

There may be a few places in the world, 
such as Korea or Taiwan, where for the 
security of the United States, some foreign 
aid temporarily may be necessary. But to 
have dissipated somewhere between $75 bil- 
lion and $80 billion—in other words, be- 
tween one-fourth and one-third of our na- 
tional debt—at a time when the U.S. Federal 
Government is facing financial disaster, is 
not only senseless but unmoral. It is well 
nigh criminal to continue such folly in the 
face of a $12 billion or $13 billion deficit, 
when the U.S. dollar is depreciating all over 
the globe, excepting in those countries whose 
currencies—frequently due to our so-called 
aid—are depreciating even more rapidly, and 
when gold has been flowing out of this coun- 
try at an unprecedented rate. 

Especially is this true when none of the 
objectives claimed for foreign aid have been 
acomplished. Even Mr. Hollister, formerly 
Director of ICA, practically has admitted this 
already amply evident fact in a recent Read- 
er’s Digest article. 

For years, we have been told that the prin- 
cipal reason for foreign aid was to do away 
with the menace of communism. Now, $70- 
odd-billion later, the President’s Committee 
To Study the U.S. Military Assistance Pro- 
gram (the Draper committee), in its March 
17, 1959, report, admits that: (1) the Com- 
munist military threat is greater than ever, 
(2) the Communist economic and political 
threat and capabilities are expanding, and 
concludes that we must throw out more hun- 
dreds of millions on a continuing basis. 

That the Communist threat steadily has 
increased in the face of our foreign aid, was 
Only to be expected, because as I have de- 
tallied repeatedly in the speeches to which I 
have referred today, we have been doing pre- 
cisely what Lenin and Stalin urged as the 
best way to spread their wicked ideology and 
enslaving controls. And, instead of the So- 
viet paying for it, we have served their in- 
terests all for free. 

My associates on the Citizens Foreign Aid 
Committee know that the only thing the 
USS.R. and Communists respect is superior 
power. Therefore, we endorse all reasonable 
expenditures for the Strategic Air Command. 
Just as emphatically we oppose dribbling out 
billions of dollars all over the world, with 

_ relatively little, and often no benefit to the 
recipients and with grave harm to the United 
States of America. 





1 “Reflections on the Failure of Socialism,” 
by Max Eastman. 
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As I have said, the operation of foreign aid 
has been characterized by extravagance and 
waste, corruption and fraud. This was true 
of the past and it is true today. 

As for the extravagance, the Honorable 
Eugene R. Black, president of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, before the Pilgrims, London, England, 
on Tuesday, May 5, 1959, while maintaining 
the successful development of the underde- 
veloped world as a vitally important objec- 
tive, makes the following statement: 

“We may learn a striking lesson, I think, 
from some of those underdeveloped countries 
now undergoing the most severe shortages of 
foreign exchange and the worst distortions of 
their domestic economies. Among these 
countries are a number which, far from hav- 
ing had the least finance from abroad, have 
had the most. : 

“This finance was made available for both 
commercial and diplomatic motives. It was 
made available in quantities and at times 
that enabled these countries to persist in the 
folly of unwise economic policies, and made 
it possible for them to postpone the painful 
decisions and real sacrifices necessary to their 
economic progress. In these cases, neither 
the diplomat nor the exporter was able to 
take what sometimes may be the.wisest deci- 
sion of all—that is, not to proffer finance in 
circumstances that offer no prospect that it 
will be effectively employed for the good of 
the receiving country.” 

As a citizen, I cannot comprehend why the 
Congress and the administration will not 
abide by economic law as proven by the ex- 
perience of all history and confirmed by Mr. 
Black. 

Similarly, Mr. Edward Hunter, an expert 
on the Far East, testified before the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee on March 24, 
1959, that when we attempt, with American 
aid, to counter Asian countries with their 
slave labor, ““we depress our own labor stand- 
ards, and try to fill a bottomless pit with 
our aid.” He urges that we stick to private 
enterprise, observing that the government- 
to-government procedures often cannot be 
distinguished from socialism. Finally, he 
says the leaders im various countries (re- 
ceiving our aid) have said to him, “What are 
you people trying to do? Do you want us to 
be Communists?” 

As for the waste and corruption, I refer 
you to your own congressional reports, and 
those of the Comptroller General of the 
United States and the General Accounting 
Office, which I have already mentioned. I 
cannot understand how any legislator who 
has studied these reports could fail to de- 
mand, henceforth, the most meticulous esti- 
mating and subsequent accounting, together 
with the complete elimination of ICA’s 
malpractices. 

Gentlemen, at a fabulous cost to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer, ICA has squandered countless 
billions, lowered the prestige of the United 
States, and dragged this Nation’s reputation 
through the muck of corruption. And all 
to what end? To train other peoples to ex- 
pect, demand, and depend on billions of 
dollars in grants and loans from us, and to 
abjure self-reliance, hard work, and sacrifice 
as the only sure means wherewith to develop 
their countries, and acquire spiritual and 
economic independence and dignity. 

As for the fraud involved in foreign aid, 
the American public and the Congress, from 
the beginning repeatedly have been misled 
and misinformed. They were told at first, 
that these programs.were to be temporary, 
and of short duration. Now the ICA bureau- 
crats, abetted by the Draper committee, in- 
sist they must be put on a continuing basis. 
Thus, all debate as to the need for foreign 
aid would be silenced permanently. They 
were told the expenditures would be relative- 
ly modest; now the ICA bureaucrats demand 


y 
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even more gargantuan appropriations than 
before. The giveaway~ programs allegedly 
were developed to defeat communism, where- 
as, in fact, we have handed over more than 
$1 billion to Yugoslavia, hundreds of millions 
to Poland, and supported Marxist regimes in 
Bolivia and, I am told, Indonesia. Private 
enterprise was to be upheld; actually, we 
have encouraged and financed collectivist 
and Socialist regimes all over the earth, thus 
making a’‘Communist takeover far easier than 
it possibly could be otherwise. ICA officials 
declared that great progress was being made, 
thanks to our gifts in Bolivia. A few months 
later, events compelled these same Officials 
to admit that their declarations had not 
been true. 

So-called defense support is, ZI believe, 
much the biggest category of' economic aid 
in the foreign aid bill. Purportedly, it was 
established in order to enable certain nations 
to carry on a large defense effort. Yet, ac- 
cording to the New York Times on May 31, 
Mr. Leonard J. Saccio, Acting Director of ICA; 
admitted to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee that this, too, was an untruth. 
When, as is exposed by Mr. Saccio’s testi- 
mony, contradicting his previous declara- 
tions, we find the Congress and the American 
public have been misinformed deliberately 
and fraudulently, we indeed have come to an 
all-time low in the conduct of affairs by ICA 
officials and bureaucrats. 

Through the years, foreign aid has been 
presented to the public under a variety of 
names and agencies: Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, UNNRA, Marshall plan, 
point 4, technical aid, ECA, MSA, FOA, mu- 
tual security, and so forth. So many are 
the series of changing names, the prolifera- 
tions of structures, and the overlapping or- 
ganizations, as to leave the ordinary citizen 
in a maze of utter confusion. He neither 
can tell what has been done with his money, 
nor where it was spent, nor by whom. When 
his Representatives in Congress try to ascer- 
tain some of the facts, they are stopped, too 
often, by the information being classified, 
in totalitarian fashion. 

Among the more alarming developments 
are: 

1. Proposals in the administration and 
elsewhere to expand and make permanent 
the Development Loan Fund. Last year, be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Committee 
on July 18, I made the following statement 
on this economically unsound project: 

“Under Secretary Dillon is reported to have 
told this committee on July 8 that the re- 
duction of $325 million in the Development 
Loan Fund must. be restored because: ‘In 
all gravity I say to you that the future of 
our country and the future of freedom in 
the world will be decisively influen by 
your decision on this. particular appropria- 
tion’.” 

In reply to Mr. Dillon I say: 

(a) “If all that stands between the future 
security of our country and the freedom of 
the world is the Development Loan Fund 
having $325 million more to disperse in soft 
loans, unacceptable to anyother private or 
official banking organization, then, indeed, 
the United States of America and freedom 
have reached the end of the road. Mr. Dil- 
lon’s alarm is false and should be stilled by 
you, gentlemen, rejecting his plea.” 

(b) “The whole idea of the Development 
Loan Fund is contrary to proven economic 
(Gresham’s) law, that bad (soft or unsound) 
money and credits always drive out good 
(hard or sound) money and credits. To en- 
trust this fund to ICA bureaucrats will do 
great harm wherever it is used and bring us 
enmity.” * 

Fortunately, Mr. Dillon did not get his 
additional $325 million, but only a part of 
it. Nevertheless, the security of our country 
and the freedom of the world did not come 
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to an end. On the contrary, both the United 
States and our freedoms are more secure 
by reason of some saving having been made, 
thanks largely to you gentlemen on the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

The proposition that the Development 
Loan Fund should be assured a minimum of 
$1 billion per year for 5 years is, I believe, 
not merely unconstitutional, but is so con- 
trary to economic (Gresham’s) law, which 
is just as much a law of nature as is the 
law of gravity, as to be sheer lunacy. 

Anyone having a knowledge of economics 
can prophesy with assurance that Develop- 
ment Loan Fund credits, insofar as repay- 
ments are concerned, in large measure, will 
in due course be tantamount to grants. Cer- 
tainly the U.S. taxpayers never again will 
benefit from their dollars. To the ex- 
tent Development Loan Fund credits are 
repaid to ICA, more local currencies will 
be piled on top of those already acquired by 
the U.S. Government through the operations 
of Public Law 480. These huge accumula- 
tions of local currencies in many countries 
will create serious new problems, both for us 
and for the recipient nations. Of these, in- 
flation will not be the least to plague both 
them and us. 

2. It is proposed that an inspector with 
a staff, i.e., more bureaucracy, be created in 
the State Department for policing the ad- 
ministration of the foreign aid program. 
Of course, this in itself is an admission of 
the inefficiency and dishonesty with which 

4it has been operated heretofore. The De- 
partment of State and ICA—without the 
supervision of an inspector—should handle 
this program competently and with integ- 
rity. The Congress and the people should 
be fully informed at all times in respect 
of all its operations, and above all, under 
the Constitution, the Congress should con- 
trol the pursestrings, based on its own re- 
ports and those of the General Accounting 
Office, and see to it that it is properly and 
honestly run. This suggestion of appoint- 
ing an inspector is like the system, with 
which we are all familiar, of appointing a 
coordinator when things did not go well; 
another coordinator when they continued 
badly; and eventually, a coordinator to co- 
ordinate the coordinators. This inspector 
suggestion is typical of the way in which 
bureaucracy has been piled upon bureauc- 
racy in ICA. There is no sense to it. 

3. The attempts through SUNFED (Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment), the special U.N. fund, headed by Paul 
Hoffman, and otherwise, to transfer foreign 
aid to some U.N. organization where we will 
be by far the largest contributors, and our 
dollars often will be spent by a hodgepodge 
of Communists and other Marxists, Social- 
ists, and misguided idealists and unidentifi- 
able theys, all of them basically disliking or 
hating the United States of America. Under 
any such U.N. setup, the people of the United 
States soon will learn that their money is 
being used more than ever to propagate col- 
lectivism and communism, and to destroy 
the United States of America and all the 
noble principles for which it stands. If 
these U.N. aid schemes prosper, the advanced 
nations will be impoverished, and the under- 
developed ones will be poorer and more help- 
less than ever: All hope for improving the 
world economic conditions will disappear. 

Parenthetically, I would add that adminis- 
tration representatives are less than frank 
with us in these matters. In this connec- 
tion, I submit for the record, as an integral 
part of my statement, copy of the National 
Economic Letter for February 15, 1957. 

It would take volumes adequately to de- 
scribe the vast and unending evils of foreign 
aid, as carried out by ICA (and still more, 
the U.N.). It is counter to our religion and 
our Constitution. (See my speech before 
American Coalition included with my testi- 
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mony before Senate Appropriations Commit- 


tee, July 18, 1958.) It encourages commu- 


nism and foments collectivism and social- 
ism all over the globe. It demoralizes both 
its recipients and our own citizens, who are 
connected with it. It contributes materially 
to our unbalanced budgets, national debt, 
and excessive taxation. 

So intolerable and immoral is it, that I 
respectfully but strongly urge your accep- 
tance of the recommendations of the Citi- 
zens Foreign Aid Committee, that the ap- 
priation fr the next fiscal year be reduced 
by a total of $2 billion, and thereafter 
successively be reduced until finally taken 
off our already overloaded backs. 


* 


The Monroe Doctrine and Red Infiltration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, as we ad- 
journ over this Fourth of July weekend 
we should take the opportunity to re- 
affirm the ideals set forth in our Declara- 
tion of Independence and at the same 
time evaluate the threat inherent in the 
continuing “drive on the part of the 
minions of Moscow to sow the seeds of 
subversion and unrest among the re- 
publics of the Western Hemisphere. 

In his able article appearing in yester- 
day’s Washington Evening Star entitled 
“Red Subversion in Our Back Yard,” Mr. 
Constantine Brown points out— 

South America from the Caribbean to 
Tierra del Fuego is seething. Never before 
has America’s backyard been in more serious 
danger than at present. Yet we do not ap- 
pear to be able to take the initiative even 
in that area in which this country has so 
much at stake. 


Mr. Brown’s indictment is unquestion- | 


ably based on the simple fact that we are 
apparently standing idly by while the 
agents of communism are sowing their 
seeds of unrest and, as usual, are playing 
the tune that the economic problems 
confronting Latin America are due to the 
machinations, or at least to the indiffer- 
ence, of the United States—that old 
whipping boy—the colossus of the north. 

When the Monroe Doctrine was origi- 
nally laid down we firmly enunciated our 
determination to resist with every means 
at our command the infiltration of the 
Americas by any power or combination 
of powers from outside the area. That 
dictum was respected down through the 
years and while our southern neighbors 
had their internal problems it was not 
until the advent of international com- 
munism that the problem became hemis- 
pherewide. 

At this writing the United States is 
meeting Moscow head on in what has 
been called the Berlin crisis, while at the 
very moment of our involvement in Eu- 
rope the ground is being cut from under 
us, aS Mr. Brown puts it, “in our own 
backyard.” 

What to do? Well as I see it, it is 
fairly simple. First, let us include to a 
larger degree our South American neigh- 
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bors in a share of our foreign aid ex- 
penditures—our mutual security pro- 
gram. And then let us take our time- 
honored stance under Mr. Monroe’s doc- 
trine and-reaffirm America for Ameri- 
cans, the implementation of which shall 
be a clear-cut warning that we will in- 
tervene militarily and economically in 
any case where the overthrow of con- 
stitutional government is being engi- 
neered by a Communist coup. We did it 
in the case of Guatemala and it worked— 
let us not hesitate to do it aggin. 

Following that, let us serve notice on 
Fidel Castro, or any other revolutionary 
leader, that we will not tolerate the in- 
vasion of one nation by another until the 
grievances impelling the attack have 
been carefully reviewed by the Organiza- 
tion of American States. We have the 
means and the military might necessary 
to maintain peace in this section of the 
Western World and we should not shirk 
that responsibility. 


H.R. 3 and REA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, during the 
course of debate on H.R. 3 on June 24, 
1959, reference was made to the impact - 
of the legislation on the REA program. 

Shortly thereafter, the members of the 
Virginia congressional~ delegation re- 
ceived the following letter dated June 26 
from Mr. Earl J. Shiflet, executive secre- 
tary, Virginia Association of Electric Co- 
operatives, Richmond, Va.: 


In view of a report carried in the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch June 25, 1959, report- 
ing that members of the Rural Electric Coop- 
erative Association were opposed to the 
Smith bill (H.R. 3) and for fear that the 
people of the State of Virginia will construe 
this to mean that the consumer members of 
the rural electric cooperatives in Virginia 
took action opposing the bill, I must dissas- 
sociate the more than 100,000 Virginia mem- 
bers of the Virginia Association of Electric 
Cooperatives from such implication. 

1. At no time has the Virginia Association 
of Electric Cooperatives officially discussed 
the Smith bill. 

2. At no time has any representative of the 
rural electric cooperatives of Virginia taken 
action concerning the bill as a representative 
of the electric cooperatives at national or 
regional meeting of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association. 

3. No such action has been taken because 
we had not interpreted the bill to have any 
effect on the rural electric cooperatives. 

However, today I received a telegram from 
Clyde T. Ellis, general manager of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion, author of the letter referred to above, 
in which he stated the statement carried in 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch that “Crum 
cited a letter from Clyde T. Ellis, general 
manager of the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association who claimed its 4 mil- 
lion members the measure. Several 
rural members disputed this,” was untrue. 
What he did say, quoting Ellis’ telegram, “TI 
did write five Members of the House in the 
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hope of getting an amendment to exclude 
matters affecting the rural electrification 
program from H.R. 3 and such an amend- 
ment was offered on the floor. I did not say 
that our member systems or the members of 
NRECA opposed H.R. But rather that 
NRECA, the service organization of the rural 
electric systems of the United States which 
represents some 4 million member consum- 
ers, has a vital and direct interest in this 
legislation.” 


In reply to Mr. Shifiet’s letter, I wrote 
the following letter dated July 1, 1959: 

After dictating my letter of June 29, in re- 
ply to your letter of June 26, I decided to 
explore further the excerpt from the tele- 
gram sent to you by Mr. Clyde T. Ellis, 
general manager of the Natiomal Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association. As quoted in 
your letter, that excerpt read as follows: 

“I did write five Members of the House 
in the hope of getting an amendment to ex- 
clude matters affecting the rural electrifica- 
tion program from H.R. 3 and such an 
amendment was offered on the floor.” 

Clearly that language was phrased in a 
manner calculated to convey the implication 
that the amendment was offered at the in- 
stance of Mr. Ellis. Fhis amendment was 
offered by Hon. JAMgs G. FuLTon, of Pennsyl- 
vania. I have just talked with Congress- 
man Futon and he advises me that he did 
not receive a letter from Mr. Ellis; that he 
himself, with the assistance of legal counsel 
and members of his staff, conceived and 
drafted the amendment; and that he did so 
without the request or even the suggestion 
of Mr. Ellis. 

The letter which Mr. Ellis wrote to a few 
Members of Congress appears on page 10724 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for June 24, 
1959. Contrary to the inference in Mr, Ellis’ 
telegram, nowhere in that letter did Mr. Ellis 
suggest an amendment to exclude matters 
affecting the rural electrification program 
from H.R. 3. Rather, the letter registered 
unequivocal opposition to H.R. 3 and clearly 
was designed to leave the impression that 
H.R. 3 was opposed by the some 4 million 
member consumers in the REA system. 

As I stated to you in my letter of June 29, 
H.R. 3 does not in any way adversely affect 
REA, the views or comments of Mr. Clyde 7. 
Ellis to the contrary notwithstanding, and I 
think it is extremely unfortunate that Mr. 
Ellis should undertake to convey the er- 
roneous impression that he was speaking the 
views of 4 million farmers in opposition to 
a bill which is designed to preserve the 
principle of States’ rights. I am sure that 
the overwhelming majority of REA members 
and consumers in the congressional district 
I am privileged to represent do not share Mr. 
Ellis’ views. 

Sincerely, 


RicHarp H. Porr. 
. 





Foreign Affairs—Untying the Hand 
Behind Our Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


. Mr, DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
light of the cold war which now rages 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Republic, the following article by C. L. 
Sulzberger carries a particularly trench- 
ant message. 


For more than a decade we have been 
at grim odds with te U.S.S.R. and in that 
period of time our annual expenditures 
have risen at a pace which saw our 
budgetary deficit rise to a total of almost 
$13 billion in 1959. 

Mr. Sulzberger’s remarks follow: 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS—UNTYING THE HAND 
BEHIND Our Back 


(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


Peace, a word easy to interpret and to 
understand, has virtually disappeared from 
the lexicon of our times. Instead we find 
turgid and unsatisfactory phrases: cold war, 
peaceful coexistence or competitive coexist- 
ence. 

Formerly nations considered themselves 
at peace’ when they were not actively at war. 
War itself was seen, to use the words of 
Clausewitz, as “a continuation of state policy 
by other means.” Now Soviet leaders have 
inverted this. For them state policy becomes 
a continuation of war by other means. True 
peace doesn’t exist. 

In its absence competition rages between 
disparate and rival political systems. This 
competition, involving all aspects of inter- 
national life, is umabashedly recognized by 
communism. But much as we ourselves talk 
of competitive coexistence, we do little about 
adjusting to its implications. 

The cold war has lasted almost 14 years, 
during which period our adversaries often 
warned that they intend to destroy us, albeit 
by nonmilitary means. Responding to the 
threat, we have spent billions of dollars on 
our own and our friends’ defense. We have 
distributed largesse around the earth to 
dam menacing Soviet tides. 

Nevertheless, costly as this response has 
been, we avoid the essential, central issue. 
This is that war is a contest for actual ex- 
istence, whether that war be hot or cold. 
We have refrained from adjusting our social 
or political systems to the totality of the 
challenge. 

While dealing with incalculable sums, we 
continue to budget their allocation on a 
restrictive annual basis, knowing all the 
while that our opponents plan 5 or 7 years 
ahead. The Russians, reaching around the 
globe, use the entirety of their immense and 
highly trained population where and as the 
state demands. But our reply is diffident. 

In Morocco, where vital U.S. airbases are 
located, the Soviet Embassy is generously 
staffed with fluent, expert Arabists. Only 
one American in our mission speaks that 
language; and he doesn’t know the local dia- 
lect. This typifies the way we are meeting 
the menace to our survival. We play the 
game as if it were an amateur tournament. 
The stake is winner-take-all. Yet we tie 
one hand behind our back. 


OLYMPIC COMPETITION 


Soviet teams, including numerous stars 
whom we would call professionals, score in- 
creasing point totals each time they meet us 
at the Olympics. We protest that their ath- 
letes violate the defined amateur status laid 
down for Olympic contests. A Russian soccer 
forward or pugilist may be paid by state 
factory or collective to do nothing but kick or 
punch. But surely we cannot ask Moscow 
to revamp its social system merely to suit 
our own old-fashioned, gentlemanly terms. 

There is no simon-pure amateur in the 
USS.R. Consequently, in sports as in other 
realms, we should compete by sending our 
best representatives, regardless of who pays 
them. This is above all true of the grimmer 
game whose prize is existence itself. 

How can we provide the necessary skilled 
experts for our worldwide obligations as long 
as private industry continues to drain off 
talent by offers of pay exceeding the best our 
Government can afford? There is need for a 
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law permitting the state authority to draft 
civilians for national assignments. 

If a young man is expected to serve many 
months learning military techniques he may 
never be required to use, surely an older man 
might be expected to serve a lesser period 
to fight his country’s cold war battles. Why 
should Washington not be entitled to-de- 
mand, for limited terms, the abilities of 
specialists familiar with specific areas or 
problems but now working for oil companies, 
newspapers, banks or commercial firms? 

Numerous complications are posed by this 
idea. Many sincere people would find ab- 
horrent such intrusion into individual 
privacy. Nevertheless, need a rationed and 
carefully controlled authority, watched over 
by suspicious legislators, be either revolu- 
tionary or dangerous? Once the mere 
thought of Federal income tax was consid- 
ered a violation of personal freedom. But 
democracy survived. 

The paramount task for democracy today 
is to survive. However, we will win no co- 
existence competition with a hand remain- 
ing fettered to our back. The time has come 
to reconsider how better to use the talent 
that abounds in the United States—and re- 
mains unavailable fer its defense. 





A Duty to Foreign Orphans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
field of adoption of foreign-born orphans 
by American couples—in many instan- 
ces, on a sight-unseen basis—there are 
many weak points in existing law which 
my bill, H.R. 7239, would eliminate and 
the present statute relating to such mat- 
ters would be greatly strengthened. 

This proposed legislation would still 
make it possible for American couples 
to adopt children born abroad. It would 
still make it possible for such children 
to be issued visas outside the normal 
immigration quotas for the country of 
origin. 

The situation is best explained in the 
following remarks by Secretary Arthur 
S. Flemming of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare on this 
subject and in regard to this legisla- 
tion: 

The present law exempting such children 
from the immigration quotas expires on June 
30. 

The proposed bill has two major objec- 
tives: 

1. It would establish authority for issu- 
ance of nonquota visas for these children on 
a@ permanent basis. 

2. It would require assurances that any 
child adopted abroad or brought to this 
country for adoption here will be properly 
cared for. 

The effect of the bill is to extend to chil- 
dren adopted abroad, whether by the adop- 
tive parents in person or by proxy, safe- 
guards similar to those which now exist 
in the law for children.adopted after they 
have been brought to the United States. 

This would mean that an American couple 
wishing to secure a nonquota visa for a 
child adopted abroad would have to give as- 
surances satisfactory to the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare that the child 
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will be well and properly cared for in a suit- 
able home. 

Legislation enacted in 1957 permits the 
entry into this country under special non- 
quota provisions of any orphan who has been 
lawfully adopted abroad by a US. citizen 
and spouse, 

This legislation also provides that non- 
quota visas may not be issued to admit chil- 
dren to this country for adoption unlé$s as- 
surances have been given that they will be 
properly cared for and preadoption require- 
ments, if any, of the State in which the child 
is to live have been met. 

The existing law vests in the Department 
of Justice the responsibility for determining 
that such assurances are satisfactory. The 
proposed law vests in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare the deter- 
mination of satisfactory assurances not only 
for children brought to this country for 
adoption but also for children adopted 
abroad. 

Almost 1,200 children adopted abroad were 
issued visas under Public Law 85-316 be- 
tween September 11, 1957, and June 30, 1958. 
It is estimated that more than half of these 
children were adopted by proxy. Cases have 
been reported in which there have been 
tragic consequences for children thus 
adopted. 

While it would still be possible under the 
proposed bill for American couples to adopt 
children from abroad by proxy, a visa could 
riot be granted until the prospective Ameri- 
can parents gave assurances satisfactory to 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare that the child would have a suitable 
home, 

It is our belief that the working partner- 
ship which already exists between this De- 
partment and a network of recognized pub- 
lic and voluntary social agencies active in 
adoption placements at the local, State and 
international level can be extended to play 
a key role in achieving the objectives of the 
bill. 

~ The proposed measure would be a further 

expression by our Government of its concern 
for the welfare of all children. These new 
citizens of ours from other lands are en- 
titled to the same safeguards that we tradi- 
tionally extend to our native-born children 
in need of homes. The cooperative efforts 
of this Department and other Federal agen- 
cies can make a substantial contribution to 
that end. 





A New New House Office Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in answer to the. widespread, 
insistent demands from the people for 
less Federal spending, a lowering of the 
high cost of living, and relief from bur- 
densome taxation, I replied that one 
cause of all three was the ever-contin- 
uing pressure on the Congress from the 
people for new benefit payments of one 
kind or another from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

That laid the primary cause for our 
financial ills squarely upon the shoul- 
ders of the taxpayers. That is where 
most, but not all, of it rests. But quickly 
I received replies that Members of the 
Congress themselves were not free from 
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guilt, and my attention was called to the 
waste connected with the construction 
of the new Senate Office Building—and 
there was plenty of it—to the construc- 
tion of another new House Office Build- 
ing, neither of which any taxpayer even 
suggested building. 

The situation was again called to mind 
by a ‘June 13 editorial in the News-Pal- 
ladium, published at Benton. Harbor, 
Mich., which was captioned “Congres- 
sional Spenders.” It started out: 

A hundred-million-dollar bill to foot the 
cost of Congress next year breezed through 
the House this month with scarcely a ripple. 


It called attention to many items, reg- 
ular expenses of running the House, 
which ran into $150 million for next 
year. Another was the $82 million new 
House Office Building for Representa- 
tives. ~ 
-No taxpayer other than Congressmen 
was responsible for that. 

Permits me to show, by quotes from 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 18, 
1955, why my effort to prevent that ex- 
penditure failed. 

Mr. CANNON was in charge of an ap- 
propriation bill which was before the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the nion. Mr. RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the use, from the floor of- 
fered an amendment authorizing con- 
struction of a new House Office Building. 
Mr. CANNON, likewise a Democrat, and 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, said, at page 3205: 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, in view of the 
emergency involved, and the urgent need of 
the facility for which the appropriation is 
proposed, the committee accepts this amend- 
ment and approves the expenditure. 


Of course, there was no emergency. 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, 
a point of order. 

The CHamrmMan. The gentleman will state 
it. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. I make the 
point of order against the amendment that 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, the point of 
order comes too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order does 
come too late. 

Mr. HorrmMan of Michigan. How does it 
come.too late when I was on my feet seeking 
recognition before the gentleman was recog- 
nized, 

The CHamrMan. The gentleman, as chair- 
man of the committee was recognized first. 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan. That is to say 
the rule that requires recognition of the 
chairman of a committee would deprive an- 
other Member from making a point of order? 

The. CHamMan. No. Did the gentleman 
address the Chair? 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. I did address 
the Chair before the Clerk finished reading. 

The CHamman, That was not the proper 
time. 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan. I was on my 
feet and addressed: the Chair before the Clerk 
finished and as soon as he finished. Now, if 
I have to shout louder, I can do that. 

The CHamman,. The Chair could not recog- 
nize the gentleman until the Clerk had fin- 
ished reading. 


I was on my feet with a valid point of 
ofder before and when the Clerk finished 
reading, but was overruled, and that is 
how the building of the New House 
Office Building was authorized. 
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The ruling was wrong and that is 
known to every student of parliamentary 
law. I objected both before the Clerk 
had finished reading and as soon as he 
finished reading, and was entitled to rec- 
ognition. Moreover, as every student of 
parliamentary law knows, a point of or- 
der is always in order. 

But the Speaker of the House offered 
the amendment which called for the new 
building, the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee accepted it, and the 
chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House—all Democrats—overruled an ob- 
vious, valid point of order, and the au- 
thorization went through. 

That is the way the Democrats in con- 
trol of the House worked their will with 
the taxpayers’ dollars on that particular 
occasion. 

An appropriation of some $80 million 
authorizing the building will probably, if 
present trends and practices continue, 
involve a final total cost of more than 
$100 million—all for the convenience of 
the Congressmen—an expenditure which 
the voters did not request or approve. 

It is obvious that, while the taxpayers 
are primarily to blame for many expend- 
itures, they are by no means responsible 
for all. Some of the big ones the Con- 
gressmen think up all by themselves, 





Exit Lewis L. Strauss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked permission to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article written 
by Mr. George E. Sokolsky and published 
on June 26, 1959, entitled “Exit Lewis 
L. Strauss.” Mr. Sokolsky is an excep- 
tional writer, and he has dealt with the 
treatment given to Lewis Strauss very 
effectively and factually. My reason for 
placing this in the Recorp is so that 
everyone throughout the country may 
have an opportunity to read this article. 

The article follows: 

Exit Lewis L. Srrauss 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

The Strauss controversy is not dead and 
will not cease to be a political issue until 
after the 1960 election. It is easy talking 
for Senator LYNDON JOHNSON and Senator 
EVERETT DIRKSEN to say that they will bury 
that hatchet. But they have buried it in 
the neck of a human being. It may even 
lead to a constitutional amendment giving 
the President the authority to choose his 
own Cabinet without “the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate.” 

By a parliamentary trick, Lewis L. Strauss 
was rejected as Secretary of Commerce of 
the United States. It was a soul-searing ex- 
perience and while the vote was 49-46 and 
the proceedings were strictly partisan, nev- 
ertheless a human being who has served his 
country well, has been rejected and hu- 
miliated: 

For any man, this is a tough deal. 
hurt forever. 


It will 
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The question is: Does Lewis L. Strauss 
deserve such treatment? Is he a thief? Has 
he accepted bribes? Has he ever harmed his 
country? Is he a wicked man? 

No one, except possible Senator WaYNE 
Morse, has ever questioned Lewis Strauss’ 
integrity, and to be insulted by Senator 
Wayne Morse is not altogether an unhappy 
occurrence. It may even help a man in his 
political relationships. 

What then is Lewis L. Strauss’ crime? Let 
me list some of the accusations against him: 

1. He is haughty in manner. 

2. He has withheld information concern- 
ing atomic energy from committees of Con- 
gress. 

3. He has followed President Eisenhower’s 
program in the Dixon-Yates matter, seeking 
to save the United States. from socialistic 
power programs. 

4. He has refused to consent to Senator 
CLINTON ANDERSON’S program to enter upon 
a wasteful and costly atomic public power 
program for which there is no necessity in 
this country. 

5. He has been a banker. 

6. He brought about the dismissal of Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer from the Atomic Energy 
Commission after Oppenheimer gave testi- 
mony to establish that he had lied and that 
he had paid dues to the Communist Party. 

7. He has prevented the shipment of 
American goods to Soviet Russia. 

For these felonies and misdemeanors, the 
Democratic Party in the U.S. Senate opposed 
his confirmation as Secretary of Commerce. 
For these reasons, he was humiliated and 
rejected. 

It is not astonishing that Senator WAYNE 
Morse and Senator CLINTON ANDERSON Op- 
posed Strauss, It is astonishing that Sena- 
tor LYNDON JOHNSON, a man of foresight and 
political know-how, resorted to a political 
stratagem to force a vote on the Strauss 
matter when several Republicans who would 
have voted for Strauss, were away from 
Washington. Some of them rushed back, 
just in time to vote. All he needed was two 
more votes for a narrow confirmation. On 
such small margins are great issues decided. 
Had he been confirmed \in this manner, he 
would undoubtedly have declined to serve 
as Clare Luce had, 

I have known Strauss well for about a 
quarter of a century. I first met him in the 
company of Herbert Hoover. He had been 
Hoover's secretary and friend since 1917. He 
had been associated with Hoover in all his 
relief enterprises. He had thus had a vast 
experience in administration and in human- 
itarian endeavor. 

When President Truman appointed Lewis 
Strauss to the Atomic Energy Commission, 
it was because of this experience and be- 
cause Strauss had made himself a master 
of atomic science and had had close rela- 
tions with the Princeton group, including 
Albert Einstein. 

Strauss may go back to banking or may 
devote himself to public service but this is 
certain: He will not be sore. He is not that 
kind of a man, He will accept it that when 
one enters politics, one must be prepared for 
anything. 

On the other hand, when the game is 
played in this manner, how is it possible to 
mobilize the brains and character of this 
Nation for public service? Who needs to go 
through the ordeal of Clare Luce or of Lewis 
Strauss? There are other things to do. 
There are places to work where one’s services 
are appreciated and where one is not hu- 
miliated by politicians who cater to pres- 


gure groups. 
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Operation Brainpower 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very much impressed by a statement 
made by Mr. Thomas Meloy, president of 
Melpar, Inc. Under unanimous consent, 
I insert in the Recorp a report on this 
talk which appeared in the’ Northern 
Virginia Sun on June 25. Mr. Meloy ex- 
presses an idea which I believe merits 
the attention of all who are concerned 
with the future of our country’s educa- 
tional and technological development in 
the coming space age. 

THOMAS MELOY, MELPAR’S PRESIDENT PRO- 

POSES OPERATION BRAINPOWER TO BUILD UP 

U.S. SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Thomas Meloy, presi- 
dent of Melpar, Inc., a subsidiary of West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co., talking before the 
National Rocket Club here, proposed a plan, 
Operation Brainpower which industry should 
sponsor to meet the need of our space age 
manpower challenge. 

Speaking from his own company’s ex- 
perience and training program, Mr. Meloy 
suggested that industry, especially those en- 
gaged in military and Government projects, 
and employing high-level scientists, engi- 
neers and skilled technicians, could utilize 
them for teaching in-plant courses and also 
to teach in their areas schools and colleges, 
which are not equipped with scientific and 
engineering courses and technical facilities. 

Mr. Meloy in amplfying his talk stated: 
“This plan which I am proposing, Operation 
Brainpower would utilize a national reser- 
voir of scientific brainpower on a scale that 
has never been achieved to date. 

Operation Brainpower would enable every 
industry employing scientists, engineers and 
highly skilled technicians, who are faced 
with the common problem of increasing the 
future supply of scientists, to effect a solu- 
tion. 

The following steps were suggested to 
overcome future scientific manpower needs: 

1. Preparation by industrial plants of 
roster of engineers and scientists in their 
employ, who could be offered as instructors 
to schools and colleges in their areas not 
having complete engineering courses. 

2. Work out program of in-plant training 
courses with local colleges, universities and 
trade schools which would enable company 
to upgrade promising, young men and de- 
velop them into future scientists and engi- 
neers for the space age. 

He further stated that “Industries engaged 
in research and development work. should 
actively encourage and support scientific 
education at the community, State and na- 
tional levels.” This means establishing fel- 
lowships at leading universities, awarding 
scholarships to colleges and inspiring high 
school students to study for careers in 
science and engineering. 

Mr. Meloy stated that he felt the urgency 
for a plan such as Operation Brainpower, 
because of the predicted shortage of ap- 
proximately 20,000 engineers within 5 years. 
He also indicated that some economy in the 
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cost of recruiting could be achieved by de- 
veloping the proper number of engineers and 
scientists to meet the need of the U.S. space 


age. 





The American Secretary of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, con- 
fronted as we are by a powerful and 
revolutionary force dedicated to our de- 
struction the activities of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Service 
have come to occupy a central place in 
the life of the Nation. With each new 


assumption of global responsibility. the’ 


importance of these activities is ex- 
panded and multiplied. 

As the activities of the Department 
have grown, the position of the Secre- 
tary of State has-become increasingly 
complex and compounded.. Policies 
must be formulated, negotiations con- 
ducted, and decisions articulated on a 
broad range of foreign policy subjects. 

Writing in the June 4 edition of thé 
Listener, Prof. H. G. Nicholas has 
sketched a peculiarly informative por- 
trait of the transformation in the office 
of Secretary of State. In the belief that 
his sketch will provide a valuable in- 
sight into the position of the Secretary, 
I ask that it be included with my 
remarks. ' 

[From the Listener, June 4, 1959] 
THE AMERICAN SECRETARY OF STATE 
(By H. G. Nicholas) 

The world has become used to the United 
States rotating like some vast planet every 
4 years. In November of each leap year a 
President is elected; for 4 years he holds 
sway uninterrupted until in "November of 
the next leap year his mandate expires or 
is renewed. The resignation of the late Mr. 
Dulles, however, halfway through one of 
these quadrennial periods, was a reminder 
not only that the rhythm is not necessarily 
so fixed but.also that the planet is not alone. 
Rather, the President now appears (like 


Saturn) as only the center of a series of, 


concentric rings of which by far the nearest 
and most important is the Secretary of 
State. The world, perhaps as never before, 
is now conscious of the potency and dimen- 
sions of the office, and views a change in 
its incumbent as only one degree less sig- 
nificant than a change in the tenancy of 
the White House itself. How has this come 
about? Are. we right to see the Secretary 
of State in these impressive terms? 

The historian will not find the present 
situation entirely novel. He will remind us 
that before there was a President there was 
a Secretary of State—or, to be precise, a 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs. In the infancy 
of the Republic, during the years of Con- 
federation, when Congress served as both 
executive and legislature, it found it im- 
possible to get along without a Department 
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of Foreign Affairs, and to the post of Sec- 
retary it appointed in succession two of the 
ablest figures of the period, Robert Living- 
ston and John Jay. They laid a foundation 
so solid and sensible that when the new 
Constitution came into operation in 1789 
the existing system was continued, though 
with the difference that the Secretary no 
longer served under the immediate author- 
ity of Congress but under that of the newly 
created supreme Executive, the President of 
the United States. « 

Unfortunately in the rush to get everything 
packed and the system of government under- 
way, one or two things were left out. It was 
discovered that there was an assortment of 
duties which had to be performed but which 
none of the executive departments was ex- 
actly adjusted to discharge. No arrange- 
ments had been made for publishing the acts 
of Congress, no one had been designated to 
keep the Great Seal and the accounts and 
records of the United States; worst of all, 
now that the United States was a federation, 
no part of the Federal Government had heen 
made responsible for conducting corre- 
spondence with the several States. There was 
nothing much in common between these 
tasks and none of them had much to do 
with the conduct of foreign relations, but 
they had to be handled somewhere, and it 
seemed to Congress as if the Department of 
Foreign Affairs was not too overburdened 
to take them on. However, if it was to have 
its functions thus irrelevantly augmented, 
it hardly made sense to go on calling it by 
the old name. So in September 1789 the 
Department of State was born and its princi- 
pal officer was designated henceforth the 
Secretary of State., 

Neither then nor since have these odds and 
ends taken up much of the Secretary’s time 
or thought. But in the lighthearted way in 
which Congress dumped these forgotten 
items in the Secretary’s lap one may see an 
indication of the contradictory attitude 
which Congress displays towards him at in- 
tervals throughout American history. On 
the one hand foreign affairs are judged so 
important that the Secretary of State is the 
senior member of the President’s Cabinet 
and was indeed, between 1886 and 1947, sec- 
ond in succession to the Presidency. On the 
other hand there is recurrent hope that for- 
eign affairs will give so little trouble that* 
the Secretary of State will be free to go 
fishing and that the most important U.S. 
embassies can be staffed with party spoils- 
men. 

The act of 1789 which set up the Depart- 
ment makes it clear that the Secretary is, in 
law, the direct subordinate of the President. 
He is to perform such duties as the President 
may assign him and is to conduct the busi- 
ness of the Department “in such manner ag 
the President * * * shall from time to time 
order or instruct’. In this respect the Sec- 
retary is no different from any other member 
of the President’s Cabinet; they are all serv- 
ants of the President, alter egos who do for 
him, in relation to the work of their sepa- 
rate departments, what, owing to human 
limitations of space and time, he cannot do 
for himself. He appoints and dismisses 
them, consults or ignores them, instructs or 
leaves them to their own devices. What 
their relationship with the President is to be 
is entirely for him to determine. It is not a 





‘team he leads, like the British Prime Minis- 


ter; it is an administration he directs. The 
people have put the President where he is; 
he alone has put them. The power they 
exercise is all delegated by him. But this 
has never meant that a President could 
safely surround himself by nonentities. In- 
deed the ideal has always been what George 
Washington proclaimed it to be when he 
chose his first Cabinet, to appoint men “al- 
ready of marked eminence before the coun- 
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try: not only as the more likely to be serv- 
iceable, but because the public will more 
readily trust them”. 

Especially is this true of the Secretary of 
State. From the earliest days the country 
has always wanted to have someone as the 
head of the State Department that they could 
trust. If you look over the long roll of 
Presidential Cabinets you will find that the 
Secretaryship of State has generally been 
held by the weightiest and ablest member of 
the group. In the first formative years. of 
the Republic in particular, when the funda- 
mentals of American foreign policy were 
being laid down for a century, a series of 
brilliant statesmen followed each other in 
the Department of State—Jefferson, Ran- 
dolph, Marshall, Madison, Monroe, John 
Quincy Adams, Henry Clay. In this period 
the office, more often than not, was a step- 
ping some to the Presidency itself. In the 
first 40 years half of the Secretaries of State 
go on to become Presidents. Then comes a 
change. After 1831 only one Secretary of 
State, James Buchanan, is elected to the 
Presidency, and only one, James G. Blaine, is 
even nominated subsequently as a candidate. 
Nowadays, it is probably true to say, no seri- 
ous aspirant to the Presidency would regard 
the road to the White House as lying through 
the State Department. How should we ac- 
count for this change? 

In part it is due to a transformation in the 
character of the Presidency. The early Pres- 
idents were all, in varying degrees, patrician 
statesmen chosen from a limited circle for 
their proven fitness and experience; for an 
office so conceived the Department of State 
was an obvious proving ground. But as 
America’s westward expansion turned her 
gaze further and further from Europe and 
from foreign relations in any shape or form, 
and as popular suffrage spread and national 
parties developed, a change occurred. The 
President was now nominated by a national 
party-and directly elected by the people; thus 
the emphasis fell, as with Andrew Jackson, 
not on proven competence in the arts of Gov- 
ernment but on broad popular appeal, and 
appeal of this kind could not easily be ac- 
quired by performance in the State Depart- 
ment. 


At about the same time, though for differ- 
ent reasons, the Secretary of State’s job 
changed its character too. Or perhaps not 
its character so much as its scope. With 
the extrusion of European imperialism from 
the Western Hemisphere and the enunciation 
of the Monroe Doctrine, the great formative 
periods of foreign policymaking for the 
young Republic were over. It was as if the 
ship of state had now been set on her course 
and could be left to plough ahead on calm 
seas with only an occasional touch from the 
steersman. For three-quarters of a century 
this was broadly true, so that although there 
were some able men at the State Department 
there was no great outlet there for their 
talents; indeed, if it happened that a super- 
annuated dud like Senator John Sherman 
was appointed, few people thought that the 
Republic would come to any great harm in 
consequence. . (The low esteem into which 
the office had fallen in the eyes of politicians 
was well indicated by Sherman himself who 
grumbled, “They deprived me of the high 
office of Senator by the temporary appoint- 
ment of Secretary of State.’’) 

Then came, at. the turn of the century, 
that first American awakening to the perils 
and possibilities of world responsibility 
which is associated with the name of 
Theodore Roosevelt. Thenceforward to our 
own day, with only momentary intervals, 
foreign affairs are a ma concern of Amer- 
ican government and increasing preoc- 
cupation of American public opinion. This 
brings back to the State Department a se- 
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quence of eminent and able Secretaries— 
John Hay, Elihu Root, Robert Lansing, 
Henry Stimson, Cordell Hull. But it does 
not make the Department once again a 
stepping stone to the White House. In all 
the tributes that the resignation of Mr. 
Dulles evoked there was not one suggestion 
that if time and health had been permitted 
to him the highest office might have been 
within his grasp. Nor has Mr. Herter's ele- 
vation made him a serious contestant for 
the Republican nomination in 1960. Why 
is this? 

We can see something of the answer, I 
think, if we look at the relations between 
President and Secretary of State in two ad- 
ministrations notable for their concern with 
problems of foreign policy. Both Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt began with 
Secretaries of State whom they appointed 
primarily because they were considerable po- 
litical figures in their own right. Bryan, 
three times Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency, had been largely instrumental 
in securing the nomination for Wilson in 
1912. Hull, much less of a national figure, 
was none the less highly influential in the 
Senate and throughout the Democratic 
South which provided half of Roosevelt’s 
popular following. But Wilson found the 
divergencies between his policy and Bryan’s 
pacifism were too great to be bridged and 
in 1915 Bryan the politician was replaced by 
Lansing the Counsellor of the Department, 
the lawyer who was the technician of pol- 
icy, the expert official. 

“F.D.R.” under strain of war reacted simi- 
larly; his disagreements with Hull were never 
great enough to warrant dismissal, ,but 
whenever he was at odds with his Secretary 
of State he simply by-passed him and used 
Sumner Welles, the Under Secretary. In 
1943 the jealousy to which this gave rise 
obliged Roosevelt to dismiss Welles, but the 
by-passing did not cease; Harry Hopkins, the 
President’s personal assistant and White 
House lodger, was repeatedly employed on 
diplomatic errands. 

Historians have sometimes tried to explain 
these relationships in terms of the person- 
ality of the President involved—wWilson’s 
autocratic moralism, Roosevelt’s reliance on 
personal charm and devious indirection. But 
there is more to it than this. In proportion 
as foreign affairs have become a growing pre- 
occupation of American public opinion, so 
the Secretary of State has come under the 
shadow of the Jacksonian concept of the 
Presidency. Too important now to be left to 
mere technicians, the conduct of American 
foreign relations requires at the State De- 
partment a man of stature who can deal 
with foreign ministers abroad and with Con- 
gress at home as an equal, if not a superior. 
But just because the decisions in foreign 
affairs involve issues of life and death for the 
Nation these decisions cannot ultimately be 
taken by a mere appointee, however able and 
however dedicated. They can only be taken 
by the one man who represents the American 
people because he has been elected by them, 
the President. Truman understood this per- 
fectly; although he had, first in Marshali 
and then in Dean Acheson, Secretaries of 
State to whom he gave his complete confi- 
dence, from the outset the big decisions were 
all his, 

One is tempted sometimes to think that 
there may be more to it even than this. Re- 
spected though he may be, the Secretary of 
State can seldom hope to be a very popular 
man. Like the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, oné of his main jobs is to tell 
the public what they do not wish to hear. 
This has been especially so during these last 
decades when the cherished dream of Amer- 
ican omnipotence has come into such pain- 
ful clash with the realities of world politics. 
In such a case, and when things go awry, it 
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seems as if it is not necessarily the President 
who mainly suffers; he is, after all, the elec- 
torate themselves in another guise. Instead 
the Secretary of State becomes the whipping- 
boy. 

It is the Secretary of State who has to 
epend long hours before the committees of 
Congress, to defend a policy which may 
often be of his master’s making. It is he 
who has to answer a barrage of questions 
from Senators and Congressmen. When 
these assume, as they often do, a humiliat- 
ing or embarrassing form, he can neither, 
like the President, take shelter behind the 
prestige of his office, nor, like a British par- 
liamentarian, give as good as he gets in the 
sure knowledge that his back-benchers will 
cheer him. The Senate, in particular, be- 
lieves that truculence should be a one-way 
street. A Secretary of State who would win 
their support must combine the patience of 
Job with the heroism of St. Sebastian; he 
is not even permitted to imply that the ar- 
rows are wide of the mark and do not really 
hurt—that was what lost Mr. Acheson votes 
when he was tied to the Senatorial stake. 
The President can, upon occasion, read Con- 
gress a lecture; the Secretary of State never. 
So it comes about that for the “loss of 
China” and the stalmate in Korea, Truman 
admittedly was criticized, but it was Mar- 
shall and Acheson who were scourged. And 
has not something of the same happened 
upon occasion where Eisenhower and Dul- 
les were involved? 

So the picture emerges of the Secretary 
of State as a figure strangely compounded 
and curiously placed. In the increasingly 
complex world of international politics he 
must be an expert diplomat; yet he must 
also have a political standing at home. For 
all that, he can never press his own judg- 
ment against the President's; the people’s 
choice is the boss. If things go well he may 
get some credit, but even when he has 
brought the dragon to its knees it is prob- 
ably a St. George from the White House 
who will administer the coup de grace and 
take the plaudits. If things go badly he 
will get most of the boos and may even be 
thrown to the lions. And when his time is 
done he can hope for no further preferment, 
except what comes from writing his memoirs 
or returning to his law practice. Happy the 
country which offering so little can yet 
attract to its employment so many illustrious 
public servants, from Robert Livingston to 
Christian Herter. 





Commodity Credit Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday, June 30, the gentleman from 
Tllinois [Mr. MicHe.] placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp tables he had been 
furnished by the Department of Agri- 
culture having to do with Commodity 
Credit loans made to producers which 
were in excess of $50,000. 

On pages 11201 and 11202 were listed 
loans made to soybean growers, and on 
that list were six loans made to growers 
in Mississippi County, Ark. The record 
should be clear, and I wish to make clear 
the fact that these were loans—not out- 
right grants such as are made to com- 
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mercial airlines;' loans—not subsidies 
such as are used to pay a great part of 
postal charges for slick-paper magazines. 
Many other such subsidies could be cit- 
ed. The CCC loan program does not cost 
the taxpayer- unless the commodities 
were not withdrawn by the farmer and 
subsequently sold by the Government for 
less than the amount of the loan by 
Commodity Credit. To illustrate this 
fact, I wish to place in the Recorp at this 
point a telegram which I have received 
from a Mississippi County farmer, who is 
also general manager of the Mississippi 
County Production Credit Association: 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Mississippi County ASC office made $4,386,- 
000 soybean loans in 1958; 75 percent has 
been paid. Most of balance will be before 


deadline. Collected enough fees from farm- 
ers to pay clerical and ficid help 5 years. 
Farmers averaged $2 for beans. Where stor- 
age not available $1.50. Without storage and 
loan farmers would have had minimum of 


$3 million less income thi: 
has not cost Government 
and little from heavy loss¢ Despite insid- 
ious propaganda program is good for agri- 
culture and business. Limitation will upset 
orderly marketing. Wi}! t save money for 
Government. Will cost economy of Nation. 
Lioryp GOopDLEY. 


ounty. Program 
Saved farmers big 
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Attorney Joseph J. Savitz, of Wiikes- 
Barre, Elected Commander of Pennsyl- 
vania Jewish Yar Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following news article 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
June 29, 1959. 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader, 

June 29, 1959] 
ATTORNEY JOSEPH J. SAviTz, oF WILKES-BarRE, 

ELecTepD COMMANDER OF PENNSYLVANIA 

JEWISH Wak VETERANS 


Attorney Joseph J. Savitz, of 278 East 
Northampton Street, city, was unanimously 
elected commander of the Department of 
Pennsylvania, Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States of America, at the concluding 
session of the 26th annual convention yes- 
terday. The 3-day conclave was held in At- 
lantic City, N.J., and was attended by some 
500 delegates. 

One of the several resolutions adopted at 
the convention was that future department 
conventions be held within Pennsylvania and 
not outside the State. 

A member of the law firm of Rosenn, 
Jenkins and Greenwald, Attorney Savitz is 
a@ past commander of Post 212, past depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania judge advocate, past 
national liaison Officer and is vice chairman 
of the National Foreign Affairs Committee. 

He served 3 years with the Army during 
World War II, in this country and overseas. 
He received the bachelor of arts degree from 
Wilkes College and was graduated by the 
University of Pennsylvania Law School. At- 
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torney Savitz is a trustee of Wilkes College 
and has served as president of its alumni 
association since 1957. 

Attorney Savitz serves as a director of the 
Legal Aid Society, Wyoming Valley United 
Nations Association, Jewish Community 
Center, Wyoming Valley Jewish Committee, 
B’nai Jacob Synagogue, Wilkes-Barre Hebrew 
Institute and Luzerne County Civil Defense. 

Delegates of Post 212 who attended the ses- 
sion were William Cherkes, post commander; 
Harry Fierverker, newly-elected central dis- 
trict commander; Attorney Sol Lubin, Dr. 
Joseph Lubin, Theodore H. Yudkovitz, past 
department commander; Leonard Brader 
and B. J. Levin. 

Members of the post auxiliary in attend- 
ance were Gloria Fierverker, newly elected 
president, and Dorothy Yudkovitz, past 
president. 





Are Employment Security Offices 
Functioning Properly? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I 
ask unanimous consent to include an ar- 
ticle by Herb Levitt relating to the frus- 
tration experienced by a young mother 
who wished to hire a woman to care for 
her infant son while she and her hus- 
band worked; but she had no success. 

We read daily of how many people are 
out of work; however, here we read 
about a job for which nobody had ap- 
plied. I would say that the Michigan 
Employment Security Commission has 
been negligent in carrying out its obli- 
gations as far as administrative duties 
are concerned. It is time that we took 
*a new look at the operations of all such 
employment security commissions in an 
endeavor to determine whether a.com- 
plete overhauling is needed, or at least 
a reorganization so we-won’t have the 
very apparent mismanagement of oper- 
ational functions as in this instance. 
WoMAN WHo Orrers Jos SENT AROUND IN 

CIRCLES 
; (By Herb Levitt) 

A week-long battle against city, county 
and State bureaucracy by a Garden City 
mother has ended in a draw. 

Considering the odds, however, Mrs. Janet 
Rasor thinks she must be credited with at 
least a moral victory. 

Mrs. Rasor didn’t want to battle the De- 
troit Welfare Department. 

She had nothing against the County De- 
partment of Social Welfare. The State Bu- 
reau of Social Aid, with its Aid to Depend- 
ent Children and Old Age Assistance bureaus 
had never troubled her. 

She wasn’t even sure what the initials 
of the Michigan Employment Security Com- 
mission stood for until last week. 

All she wanted was to hire a full-time 
housekeeper. 

WOMAN WANTED 

She is the office manager of an investment 
company. Her husband, William, is an 
engineer. They needed a woman to keep 
things tidy and care,for their 7-month-ol 
son, Bart, while they were at work. ’ 
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“I thought I would contact a welfare 
office because I had read that many women 
were on relief because they couldn’t find 
jobs,” she said. 

Mrs. Rasor tried the Detroit Welfare De- 
partment, Someone there, she said, told 
her that they didn’t approve of their welfare 
cases getting work outside the Detroit area. 

The County Department of Social Welfare 
was next on Mrs, Rasor’s list. No help 
there. 

Next on the list was Aid to Dependent 
Children—ditto. 


WORKS IN CIRCLE 


“A lady there told me to call the Dearborn 
Welfare Office, because it was closest to 
my home,” Mrs. Rason said. “I did, and the 
woman there gave me the same phone num- 
ber I had just called at ADC. 

“By this time I was angry. I wasn't get- 
ting all of my work done around the office 
either.” 

ADC instructed Mrs. Rasor to call Old Age 
Assistance. 

There she was told that while some of 
the older women in that program occa- 
sionally seek domestic work, there is no list 
of available prospects. 

“Some of the people I talked to seemed 
put out because I wanted to put semeone 
to work,” Mrs. Rasor said. “I got the feel- 
ing I was rocking the boat. 


MORE CALLS 


“After awhile I was determined to get to 
the bottom. I didn’t have any malice when 
I started—but when I finished—whew.” 

She also tried several other suggestions, 
before she finally hit on the answer—she 
thought. 

“They told me that the Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission ran a domestic 
placement service,” she said. “So I called 
the Inkster office.” 

That call also proved fruitless. 

“Somebody there told me that few do- 
mestics are eligible for unemployment re- 
lief—so they don’t come around. 

Welfare and employment office officials ex- 
pressed amazement and disbelief when in- 
formed of Mrs. Rasor’s woes. 


NAMES SENT IN 


“We've sent hundreds of names of capable 
domestic help to the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission domestic placement 
service,” said R. Bernard Houston, director of 
the Wayne County Bureau of Social Aid. 
“We have one woman whose job is to route 
such calls to the proper place. 

“You can be sure my workers will be fur- 
ther instructed.” 

Daniel J. Ryan, city welfare superintend- 
ent, could not believe one of his workers did 
not know about the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission services. 

“We have a Michigan Employment Secu- 
rity Commission branch office right in our 
own central intake office,” he said. “We 
welcome callers like Mrs. Rasor, and in the 
past we've placed many welfare recipients 
in such jobs.” 

Perhaps most surprised was John Watt, a 
Michigan Employment Security Commission 
spokesman, 

“We have an agreement with county, De- 
troit and similar welfare agencies by which 
they screen domestic clients and refer them 
to us for placement. 

“I’m going to send memos to every wel- 
fare agency to remind them.” 

“I hope this does some good,” Mrs, Rasor 
said. 

“TI really saw red when one welfare worker 
told me to advertise for the help I wanted 
in the newspaper. 

“I called the newspaper, all right, but it 
wasn’t to advertise.” 

Meanwhile, neighbors are caring for her 
infant, 
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No Recognition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert a letter to the editor of the 
Rapid City (S. Dak.) Daily Journal 
from Matthew Cvetic on the subject of 
recognition of Red China. 

Mr. Cvetic is a former Communist for 
the FBI whose recent lecture tour in 
South Dakota was very well received. 
His comments deserve careful considera- 


tion. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


NO RECOGNITION 


I would like to comment on an article by 
George W. Cornell, Associated Press religion 
writer, in the June 9 issue of the Rapid City 
Daily Journal. The article deals with the 
question of whether we should er should not 
recognize Red China. 

When I posed as a Communist for the FBI, 
I knew, as a matter of fact, that the Chinese 
Communists were part and parcel of the in- 
ternational Red conspiracy directed by the 
Kremlin. Why some of our diplomats of the 
late forties dealt with the Chinese Reds 
as agrarian reformers, despite the fact 
that they knew better, is something that 
stands the scrutiny of every American. 

Why some American diplomats permitted 
the Chinese people to fall into the hands of 
Communist bandits is something only they, 
the diplomats who caused it, can explain. 

From knowledge acquired inside the Soviet 
conspiracy from Communist agents, one 
thing stands out crystal clear—If we are to 
remain a free Nation and if we are to avoid 
a disastrous world war III, we can never 
recognize Red China. And why not? Simple 
mathematics reflect that recognizing Red 
Russia lost almost half of the world to com- 
munism. Recognizing Red China most as- 
suredly can have only one final and appalling 
result—loss of the other half of the world 
to communism—and we are in that other 
half. To those who want to know the Krem- 
lin’s position on Red China, here it is: 

The Kremlin’s plan for Red China was 
handed down to Communists all over the 
world by the late leader of the Red con- 
spiracy, Stalin, in 1949. Since, during that 
year, I was still posing as a Communist, I 
also received this Red directive. Quoting 
Comrade Stalin, it stated as follows: 

“Comrades, we have now taken over 
China—our next task in China is four- 
fold: First, in 1950, we must liquidate 
f4Communist for murder) 20 million in 
China to solidify our control. Second, 
we must gain recognition for our new Com- 
munist government in China. Third, we 
must secure admission for her to the United 
Nations. Fourth, finally, and the most im- 
portant task, comrades, is as follows: We 
must get all the help in the way of ma- 
chinery, material, equipment, and supplies 
from the enemy ‘(we always called the 
United States the enemy in secret Com- 
munist Party meetings) for our new Com- 
munist government in China. This help 
from the enemy, comrades, will hasten the 
day of the Communist revolution in the 
United States.” 7 

So you can see that according to the 
Kremlin’s plan, by ing Red China, 
by admitting her to the United Nations or 
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trading with her, we would be literally 
sowing the seeds of our own destruction. 

To those who want to recognize the Red 
tyrants in China, because they think it is 
the Christian thing—or the American thing 
to do—let me, as a fellow American and 
Christian, pose a couple of questions. 

“Did Moses compromise with Pharaoh in 
Egypt to win freedom for the Hebrew 
slaves?” 

“Did Christ compromise with the money- 
changers, hypocrites, or the devil?” Of 
course not. And neither can we appease 
or compromise with the Red tyrants. Ap- 
peasement or compromise, not only will 
never win freedom for the enslaved behind 
the Iron or Bamboo Curtain, but can have 
the disastrous result of loss of our own 
freedom as calculatingly plotted by the 
Reds. 

True Christians, good Americans, can 
never acquiesce in the enslavement of men 
by recognizing and giving respectability to 
the ruthless tyrants who enslave them. 

MATTHEW CVETIC. 





Water and Property Rights of the Indi- 
vidual and the Several States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. LIBONATTI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a communication through the 
office of the distinguished secretary of 
state of the State of Illinois, the Honor- 
able Charles F. Carpentier, from the 
members of the Illinois General Assem- 
bly, enclosing a copy of House Joint 
Resolution 46, relative to the water and 
property rights of the individual and of 
the several States, and to prevent Fed- 
eral ursurpation of these rights, as ac- 
complished through the recent decisions 
of the Federal courts and the recent 
opinions and assertions of the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice. 

I am, by request, presenting this reso- 
lution, which follows herewith: 

House JOINT RESOLUTION 46 

(Offered by Messrs. Stremlau, Morris, Hun- 
ter, McConnell, Mills, McCully, Haag, Lough- 
ran and Whalen.) 

Whereas recent decisions of the Federal 
courts and recent opinions and assertions 
from the U.S. Department of Justice have 
deprived States and persons of rights which 
said States and persons previously enjoyed, 
to regulate and control the use of water in 
those respective States and areas; and 

Whereas said decisions and opinions are 
a part of a general pattern gradually de- 
veloping into Federal supremacy over and 
usurpation of water which, if continued, will 
destroy individual and States rights and 
substitute in lieu thereof an all powerful 
centralized government control over water: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the House of Representatives 
of the 71st General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, the senate concurring herein, That 
the President and Congress of the United 
States and the Representatives of the State 
of Illinois in the Congress of the United 
States, be and they hereby are urged and re- 
quested to take all necessary action (1) to 
preserve the water rights of the individual 
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and of the several States and to prevent 
Federal usurpation of those rights; (2) to 
initiate and support legislation which will 
reestablish and secure to individuals and 
to the States the rights taken from them by 
the Federal courts and the Department of 
Justice, and (3) in every way possible to re- 
affirm, renew, further, and defend the con- 
cept that water rights are property rights 
and that these established rights to the use 
of water by State or an individual] should not 
be taken away without due process of law 
and adequate compensation. 

Further resolved, That certified copies of 
this resolution be transmitted by the secre- 
tary of state to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Congress, 
to the chairmen of the US. Senate and 
House Committees of Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and to each-of the Senators and 
Representatives from the State of Illinois. 

Adopted by the house, May 6, 1959. 

PAUL POWELL, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
CLARENCE BOYLE, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 

Concurred in by the Senate, June 10, 1959. 

JOHN WM. CHAPMAN, 
President of the Senate. 

Epwarp E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 





An Oklahoma Salute to DAV 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past 7 years in Congress I have 
had many occasions to appreciate the 
fine work being done for the veterans of 
Oklahoma by the national veterans or- 
ganizations which are active in my State. 
The service which they give to many 
veterans and the families of our vet- 
erans, is almost beyond measure. 

Among the several congressionally 
chartered veteran organizations, which 
have State departments and local chap- 
ters in Oklahoma, is the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans. The DAV is the only such 
organization composed exclusively of 
those Americans who have been either 
wounded, gassed, injured or disabled by 
reason of active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with it, during time of 
war. 

DAV ORGANIZATION 

Formed in 1920, under the leadership 
of Judge Robert S. Marx, DAV legisla- 
tive activities have very substantially 
benefited every compensated disabled 
veteran. Its present national command- 
er is another judge, David B. Williams, 
of Concord, Mass. Its national adju- 
tant is John E, Feighner, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Its national legislative director is 
Elmer M. Freudenberger, its national di- 
rector of claims, Cicero F. Hogan, and its 
national director of employment rela- 
tions, John W. Burris—all located at its 
National Service Headquarters at 1701 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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Since shortly after its formation in 
1920, the DAV national headquarters, 
located in Cincinnati, Ohio, has main- 
tained an able and hard-working staff of 
full-time trained national service offi- 
cers. The 138 full-time service officers, 
located in 63-regional and 3 district of- 
fices of the U.S. Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and in its Central Office in Wash- 
ington, D.C., are on constant call to 
serve our disabled American veterans 
and their families. 

They have ready access to the official 
claim records of those claimants who 
have given them their powers of attor- 
ney. All of them war-handicapped vet- 
erans themselves, these service officers 
are sympathetic and alert as to the prob- 
lems of other less well-informed claim- 
ants. 

SERVICES IN CKLAHOMA 

The DAV maintains a full-time na- 
tional service officer in the VA regional 
office at 2d and Court Streets, Muskogee. 
Joe Adair is a good personal friend of 
mine and he also serves as DAV depart- 
ment adjutant, in adcition to his com- 
munity service as president of the Mus- 
kogee Schoo] Board. There are two VA 
hospitals in Oklahcma at which the 
DAV has VAVS representatives as fol- 
lows: Mr. Guy T. Kavanaugh, 918 Bos- 
ton Avenue, Muskogee, and Mrs. Floyd 
Edens, 1133 NW. 82d Street, Oklahoma 
City. Both of these VAVS representa- 
tives are a credit to the DAV in its mis- 
sion of service, and my friend Guy 
Kavanaugh is the newly elected depart- 
ment commander. 

During the last fiscal year, the VA 
paid out $82,201,000 for its veteran pro- 
gram in Oklahoma, including $23,117,- 
548 disability compensation to its 27,862 
service-disabled veterans. These Fed- 
eral expenditures in Oklahoma furnish 
substantial purchasing power in all 
communities. 

The following figures supply impressive 
additional evidence of the outstanding 
record of personalized service activities 
and accomplishments of the DAV na- 
tional service officer in behalf of Okla- 
homa veterans and dependents during 
the last 10 fiscal years, as revealed by the 
following statistics: 


Claimants contacted, est____ 45, 814. 00 
Claims folders reviewed_____ 38. 178. 00 
Appearances before rating 

eee 8, 680. 00 
Compensation increases ob- 

em <i 3, 034. 00 
Service connections obtained_ 599. 00 
Nonservice pensions_-_--..._. 1, 029. 0Q 
Death benefits obtained ___-___ 248. 00 


Total monetary benefits ob- 
CO $1, 933, 309. 66 


The above figures do not include the 
accomplishments of other national serv- 
ice officers on duty in the Central Office 
of the Veterans’ Administration, handl- 
ing appeals and reviews, or in its three 
district offices, handling death and in- 
Surance cases. Over the last 10 years, 
they reported 83,611 claims handled in 
such district offices, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $20,850,335.32, and in the 
central office, they handled 58,282 re- 
views and appeals, resulting in monetary 
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benefits of $5,337,389.05. Proportionate 
additional benefits were thereby obtained 
for Oklahoma veterans, their dependents 
and their survivors. 

ADDITIONAL DAV AIDS 


These figures do not tell the full story 
of the extent and value of the individual- 
ized advice, counsel, and assistance ex- 
tended to all of the claimants who have 
contacted DAV service officers in person, 
by telephone, and by letter. ; 

Pertinent advice was furnished to all 
disabled veterans—only about 10 per- 
cent of whom were DAV members—their 
dependents, and others, in response to 
their varied claims for service connec- 
tion, disability compensation, medical 
treatment, hospitalization, prosthetic 
appliances, vocational training, insur- 
ance, death compensation or pension, 
VA guarantee loans for homes, farms and 
businesses, and so forth. Helpful advice 
was also given as to counseling and 
placement into suitable useful employ- 
ment—to utilize their remaining abili- 
ties—Civil Service examinations, ap- 
pointments, retentions, retirement bene- 
fits, and multifarious other problems. 

For the service officer, every claim pre- 
sents different problems. Too few 
Americans fully realize that: govern- 
mental benefits are often not automati- 
cally awarded to disabled veterans—not 
given on a silver platter. Frequently, be- 
cause of lack of official records, death or 
disappearance of former buddies and 
associates, lapse of memory with the 
passage of time, lack of information and 
experience, proof of the legal service 
connection of a disability becomes ex- 
tremely difficult—too many times im- 
possible. A Claims and Rating Board 
can obviously not grant favorable action 
merely based on the opinions, impres- 
sions or conclusions of persons who sub- 
mit notarized affidavits. Specific, de- 
tailed pertinent facts are essential. 

The VA, which acts as judge and 
jury, cannot properly prosecute claims 
against itself. As the defendent, in ef- 
fect, the U.S. Veterans’ Administration 
must award the benefits provided under 
the laws administered by it, only under 
certain conditions. 

A DAV national service officer can 
and does advise a claimant precisely 
why his claim may previously have been 
denied and then specifies what addi- 
tional evidence is essential. ‘The claim- 
ant must necessarily bear the burden of 
obtaining such fact-giving affidavit evi- 
dence. The experienced national serv- 
ice officer will, of course, advise him as 
to its possible improvement, before pre- 
senting it to the adjudication agency, 
in the light of all of the circumstances 


and facts, and of the pertinent laws, ” 


precedents, regulations, and schedule of 
disability ratings. 

The VA has denied more claims than it 
has allowed—and one major reason is 
that many claims are not properly pre- 
pared. The DAV is justly proud of its 
success in the preparation and pres- 
entation of claims—many successes 
having. been scored in cases which had 
been turned down previously because of 
inadequate preparation by the veteran 
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acting alone and without skilled assist- 
ance, 
LOSSES BY REVIEWS 


Another fact not generally known is 
that, under the overall review of claims 
inaugurated by the VA some 4 years 
ago, the disability compensation pay- 
ments of about 37,200 veterans have been 
discontinued, and reduced as to about 
27,300 others at an aggregate loss to 
them of more than $28 million per year. 
About 144 percent of such discontinu- 
ances and reductions have probably oc- 
curred as to disabled veterans in Okla- 
homa with a consequent loss of about 
$364,000 per year. 

A great number of these unfortunate 
claimants were not represented by the 
DAV or by any other veteran organiza- 
tion. Judging by the past, such un- 
favorable adjudications will occur as to 
an additional equal number or more 
during the next 3 years, before such re- 
view is completed. Every disabled vet- 
eran in Oklahoma should carefully con- 
sider the advisability of enlisting the 
skilled assistance of the national serv- 
ice officer of the DAV, or of some other 
veteran organization, or of the American 
Red Cross, as a protective measure in 
the safeguarding of his rights. 

HOW SERVICES ARE MAINTAINED 


Many claimants are not aware of the 
fact that the DAV receives no Govern- 
ment subsidy. The DAV is enabled to 
maintain its nationwide staff of expert 
national service officers primarily be- 
cause of income from membership dues 
collected by its local chapters and from 
the net income on its Indento-Tag— 
minature automobile license tags—proj- 
ect, owned by the DAV and operated by 
its employees, most of whom are disabled 


veterans, their wives, or their widows, or ~ 


other handicapped Americans—a re- 
habilitation project in its-own right. 
Incidentally, without checking as to 
whether they had previously sent in a 
donation, more than 1,400,000 owners of 
sets of lost keys have received them back 
from the DAV’s Indento-Tag depart- 
ment, many of whom, -during the last 8 
years, were Oklahoma residents. 

Every eligible veteran, by becoming a 
DAV member and by explaining these 
factors to fellow citizens, can help the 
DAV to procure such much-needed public 
support as will enable it to maintain its 
invaluable nationwide service setup on a 
more adequate basis. Much more could 
undoubtedly be accomplished for dis- 


“tressed disabled veterans if the DAV 


could be enabled, financially, to maintain 
an expert service officer in every one of 
the 173 VA hospitals. 
MEMORIAL HONOR ROLL 

During the last 10 years, the DAV 
has also relied on appropriations from 
its separately incorporated trustee, the 
DAV Service Foundation, aggregating 
$3,300,000, exclusively for salaries to its 
national service officers. Its reserves 
having been thus nearly exhausted, the 
DAV Service Foundation is therefore 
very much in need of the generous sup- 
port of all “serviced” claimants, DAV 
members, and other  social-minded 
Americans—by direct donations, by des- 
ignations in insurance policies, by be- 
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quests in wills, by assignments of stocks 
and bonds, and by establishing special 
types of trust funds. ~ 

Each claimant who has received any 
such rehabilitation service can help to 
make it possible for the DAV to continue 
such excellent rehabilitation services in 
Oklahoma by sending in donations to 
the DAV Service Foundation, 631 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington 4, 
D.C. Every such “serviced” claimant 
who is eligible can and should also be- 
come a DAV member, preferably a life 
member, for which the total fee is $100— 
$50 to those born before January 1, 1902, 
or World War I veterans—payable in 
installments within 2 full fiscal-year 
periods. 

Every American can help to make our 
Government more representative by be- 
ing a supporting member of at least one 
organization which reflects his interests 
and viewpoints—labor unions, trade as- 
sociations and various religious, frater- 
nal and civic associations. All of 
America’s veterans ought to be members 
of one or more of the patriotic, service- 
giving veteran organizations. For 
America’s disabled defenders, who are 
receiving disability compensation, the 
DAV has been a forceful, eloquent, and 
effective voice in our Nation’s Capital, 
and a strong right arm in cities and 
towns all over the country. 

I welcome this opportunity to salute 
the DAV—a great veterans’ organization 
doing a great job. 





Dr. Samuel Slavin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
June 29, 1959. 


[From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
June 29, 1959] 


Dr. SAMUEL SLAVIN 


Like so many indiyiduals, who arrived here 
before the turn of the century, Dr. Samuel 
Slavin, a native of Russia, found America 
truly a land of opportunity. He was only 
14 when he first sighted his adopted country. 
Twelve years later, he was a doctor of den- 
tistry. For more than a half century, he 
practiced his profession, living to see his son 
and associate, Dr. Mortimer Slavin, who paid 
him the compliment of following in his foot- 
steps, elected president of the Luzerne Coun- 
ty Dental Society. 

Greater Wilkes-Barre has a large number 
of individuals who found success and con- 
tentment under circumstances, similar to 
the experience of Dr. Slavin. Not all, to be 
sure, were professional men, but they and 
their offsprings today are numbered among 
our leading citizens. America and this 
community owe them a considerable debt 
of gratitude for the contribution they made 
to its deve’ mt through their courage 
and initiative. Dr. Slavin is a notable ex- 
ample. 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond as it appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of June 21, 1959. 

As you know, one of Senator SMaTHERS’ 
amendments to which Mr. Drummond 
refers, to provide for an Inter-American 
Court of Justice, was not adopted by the 
committee. The other amendment, how- 
ever, to provide for a Western Hemi- 
sphere Police Force, was modified and 
adopted in substance, by providing that 
$35 million be set aside for use by the 
Organization of American States to en- 
courage the appointment of a police 
force. Of course if the $35 million is 
not used by the OAS for that purpose, 
it reverts to use for economic assistance 
to Latin America. 

Recent events in Latin America point 
up the need for such a police force. 

Mr. Drummond’s article follows: 

LATIN AMERICAN POLICE FORCE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WASHINGTON.—Senator Georce A. SMATH- 
ERS, Democrat of Florida, who has always 
shown an alert interest in Latin America, 
is making significant headway advancing 4 
significant proposal. 

What Senator SmaTnuers is urging—and he 
is winning increasing support—is that the 
organization of the 21 American States be 
strengthened at two vital points so that it 
will have the means of securing the peace in 
the Western Hemisphere the way the United 
Nations was intended to secure the peace of 
the world but has never been allowed to. 

Mr. SMATHERS proposes two concrete steps. 

He would create a “volunteer police force” 
to deter or counter any use of force against 
any Latin American country and would put 
this police force at the disposal of the Organ- 
ization of American States for such emer- 
gency. 

He would establish an Inter-American 
Court of Justice as the legal arm of the 
Organization of American States to which 
the members would agree to refer justifiable 
disp utes. 

Senator SMATHERS’ purpose is not just to 
show how well the United Nations could do 
its job if it were free to do it. That is just 
a byproduct, though a useful one. 

The reason for creating the Organization of 
American States police force and an inter- 
American court is that relations between 
numerous of the Latin American nations are 
seriously deteriorating. There have been 
either threats or overt aggression against 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Cuba, and 
Panama in recent months. Without forces 
which it could instantly deploy, there is a 
dangerous prospect that the Organization of 
American States would be unable to help. 

The United States would be benefited by 
helping to create a Western Hemisphere po- 
lice force. 

1. If the Organization of American States 
decides it must use force to counter an ag- 
gression against one of its members, the only 
adequate force which could be called upon 
would be U.S. defense forces. This could 
easily be made to appear like U.S. interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of another coun- 
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try. How much better for both the, Organi- 
zation of American States and the United 
States to have an international police force 
for this purpose—a police force which could 
be used only by the Organization of Ameri- 
can States and for the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. 

2. It would be more economical and would 
save us the myriad headaches of military aid 
to individual Latin American countries. 
This aid is not designed to prop up any 
government, but our military aid has been 
so used—much to our political discredit. 
For the next fiscal year the administration 
is proposing to allot $96,500,000 for military 
assistance to Latin America. I think there 
can be no doubt that we could achieve more 
mutual security throughout Latin America 
by spending part of this sum on a Latin 
American police force. We'd be better off 
politically. The Latin American countries 
would be better off defensively. 

2. It is clear that the Communists in Latin 
America, taking their orders from Moscow, 
are organizing for the opportunity to get 
hold of other Latin American countries, as 
they did temporarily in Guatemala, where 
they will be as embarrassing and menacing 
to the United States as possible. Comment- 
ing on the recent attempted invasion of Pan- 
ama, President Ernesto de La Guardia said: 
“This was not just a group of adventurers 
from our won country or even from Cuba. 
These people were mostly Cubans, but di- 
rected by and led by militant Communists. 
Their ambition is the long-stated one of 
taking over the Panama Canal.” An Or- 
ganization of American States police force 
would be good protection there. 

The UN.’s World Court lies limp from 
lack of use. 

The U.N.’s international police force was 
still-born because the Soviet Union vetoed 
it. 

The Western Hemisphere could use its own 
police force and its own court of justice. 

Senator SmaTHERs has already won impor- 
tant backing in the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. He needs—and deserves— 
further allies, 





Edgewood Arsenal in World War I 
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HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks; 
I want to offer for the Recorp a speech 
of Mr. Michael J. Dwyer, candidate for 
national commander of the Veterans of 
World War I, endorsed by the Florida 
department: 

One of our buddies revealed to me some 
first-hand observations of the chemical war- 
fare operation during 1917-18. Edgewood 
Arsenal was a poison gas factory. It was lo- 
cated near Baltimore.on the Chesapeak Bay. 
This was a top-secret operation and this 
buddy was assigned there as a private soon 
after induction into the Army. 

There were no promotions, transfers or 
deaves granted to any one after they were 
assigned to this gas factory. The privates 
worked there many hours a day and slept, 
ate, and worked with gas masks around their 
necks. There were a 100-percent casualties 
per month in the mustard gas plant. That 
is every man was in the hospital by the end 
of a month with burns from this gas and 
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every veteran that was in a combat unit over 
there should know what that means. 

There were 7,000 enlisted men in this fac- 
tory who lost their voice or could just 
whisper, all of them had scabs under the 
arms, between the legs, or wherever body 
moisture absorbed the mustard gas which 
was always present in the air. 

The phosgene gas affected eyes, voice, 
lungs and appetites adversely. Many of the 
buddies could not read, talk or walk with- 
out considerable discomfort. They were too 
sick to go to the mess hall more than once a 
day but they had to continue to work re- 
gardless of illness. 

For this they received $30 per month, 
minus $9 for their own insurance. Now 
this factory and camp was built by an Amer- 
ican patriot who worked for $1 per year, his 
name was Honest Andy Mellon. A Major 
Walker from Ohio State University and un- 
dergraduates and other chemists were work- 
ing there as privates. This Mr. Mellon built 
the factory and camp on a 10 percent cost 
plus basis. The barracks were beautiful 
steel and concrete permanent buildings, 
about 30 of them all erected for future ex- 
pansion. The Du Pont firm acquired them 
after the war was over and there was no 
more gas needed for warfare. 

The civilian employees received $30 per 
day and many of them were paid much more 
as it was a cost plus contract. It should be 
interesting to know how many of those 7,000 
buddies are alive today after breathing all 
the gas fumes that affected their health in 
later years. 

We Veterans of World War I deserve our 
traditional pension for the faithful service 
rendered during the Nation's time of need. 





Minimum Wage Legislation 
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HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I have the privilege to 
include a resolution adopted by the 
council of the city of Philadelphia at a 
meeting held June 25, 1959: 


RESOLUTION 357 


Resolution memorializing the 86th Congress 
of the United States to enact the Kennedy- 
Morse-Roosevelt bill (S. 1046 and H.R. 
4488), a bill which would increase the 
minimum wage and extend protection to 
nearly 8 million additional workers 


Whereas the present Federal minimum 
wage of $1 an hour is inadequate to provide 
a bare subsistence in the United States to- 
day; and 

Whereas more -than 20 million Americans 
lack the guarantee of even this inadequate 
figure and we are without any legal limitation 
on their hours of work; and 

Whereas these shocking facts constitute a 
grave threat to our national economy, a 
challenge to our moral standards as a people 
and a peril to our reputation as democracy’s 
showcase throughout the world; and 

Whereas the existence of underpaid and 
overworked earners is a particular 
danger to the well-being of the people of 
Philadelphia. Unless a national minimum 
wage standard is established by Federal law, 
Philadelphia industries which pay a decent 
wage scale will suffer unfair economic com- 
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petition from those in other communities 
which pay their employees low, substandard 
wages and are thus able to undersell our 
industries; and 

Whereas there is now before Congress the 
Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill (S, 1046 and 
H.R. 4488) which would greatly ameliorate 
this problem by raising the Federal mini- 
mum wage to $1.25 and include nearly 8 
million additional workers under the pro- 
tection of the Fair Labor Standards Act: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Council of the City of 
Philadelphia, That we hereby memorialize 
the Members of the 86th Congress of the 
United States to enact S. 1046 and H.R. 4488, 
a bill which would increase the minimum 
wage and extend protection to nearly 8 mil- 
lion additional workers. ‘ 

Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the President 
pro tempore of the Senate, the Members of 
Congress representing Philadelphia and the 
U.S. Senators representing Pennsylvania. 





“A Flaming Torch to All America”—Re- 
marks by the Honorable Bernard F. 
Dickmann, Chairman, at Ground- 
Breaking Ceremonies for Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial 
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Fr 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most thrilling experiences of my first 
term in the Congress of the United 
States was‘to be permitted authorship of 
Public Law 361 of the 83d Congress au- 
thorizing the Jefferson National Expan- 
sion Memorial at St. Louis as a joint 
Federal-local project under the National 
Park Service. Work on this great proj- 
ect had been underway for 20 years or 
more before my bill became law, but the 
law was necessary to regularize appro- 
priations already made and to be made in 
carrying out Federal responsibilities for 
the memorial. 

The one man most directly responsible 
for the successful achievement of our 
dream in St. Louis of a great memorial 
project symbolizing the opening by 
Thomas Jefferson of the vast western 
areas of this continent to American set- 


tlement and development was and is the ° 


Honorable Bernard F. Dickmann, direc- 
tor of welfare of St. Louis since his 
recent retirement as postmaster, .and, 
prior to a long and distinguished career 
as postmaster, one of the finest mayors 
St. Louis has ever been fortunate enough 
to have. : 

My husband, prior to his election to 
Congress in 1940, was secretary to Mayor 
Dickmann. No man is a hero to his sec- 
retary unless he is of truly great stat- 
ure. I can attest to the fact that Mayor 
Dickmann was very much of a hero— 
and was a great inspiration—to John 
B. Sullivan, as he has been to everyone 
I know who has worked with him or 
for him over the years. 
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It was most fitting that when the long- 
delayed groundbreaking occurred on 
June 23 for the relocation of the rail- 
road tracks which will clear the last ob- 
stacle to erection of the great riverfront 
project in St. Louis under the National 
Park Service, that “Barney” Dickmann 
was chosen as chairman of the impres- 
Sive ceremonies. 

I am very sorry that the heavy sched- 
ule of important legislation before the 
Congress early last week made it impos- 
Sible for those of us in Congress who 
have worked many years for the achieve- 
ment of the Jefferson National Expan- 
sion Memorial to be present in St. Louis 
for the groundbreaking. Unfortunately, 
the arrangements were made without 
taking into consideration the difficulty of 
Members of Congress in attendjng af- 
fairs far from the Capitol during mid- 
week. 

However, I was pleased to receive a 
copy of Mr. Dickmann’s excellent talk 
in officiating at the groundbreaking, and 
I am sure they will be of interest to 
all Members, particularly those from 
areas of the country which were part 
of the Louisiana Purchase. 

Mr. Dickmann quoted the late William 
Allen White, of Emporia, Kans., about 
the desirability of establishing this me- 
morial to Jefferson in St. Louis as a na- 
tional park, as follows: 

The Louisiana Purchase * * * was Jeffer- 
son’s major contribution to American life. 
The Louisiana Purchase, which Jefferson pro- 
moted and finally secured, made the United 
States a continental empire. The Louisiana 
Purchase, more than any other one political 
act, recast our Nation. 


It was the view of Editor White that in 
making the great Purchase from Napo- 
leon, “he did more to preserve democ- 
racy than he did when he formulated the 
ideals of. democracy in the Declaration 
of Independence.” 

Chairman Dickmann not only drama- 
tized the meaning and significance of the 
Jefferson National. Expansion Memorial 
in officiating at the groundbreaking last 
week but put into perspective the great 
work done by many outstanding citizens 
of St. Louis since the late Mr. Luther 
Ely Smith first broached the idea to a 
brandnew mayor of St. Louis in 1933. 


The remarks referred to, Mr. Speaker, 
by the Honorable Bernard F. Dickmann, 
at groundbreaking ceremonies for the 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
at St. Louis, June 23, 1957, were as 
follows: 

ApprREss OF HON. BERNARD F. DICKMANN, D1- 
RECTOR OF WELFARE, City or Sr. Lovis, aT 
GROUND-BREAKING CEREMONY, JEFFERSON 
NATIONAL EXPANSION MEMORIAL JUNE 23, 
1959 


Members of the Jefferson National Expan- 
soin Memorial Committee, distinguished 
guests, ladies, and gentlemen, this is a most 
auspicious occasion and I am deeply hon- 
ored and privileged to act as chairman for 
these dedicatory ceremonies, here on the site 
of a dream come true. How I wish the late 
Luther Ely Smith were here to join with us, 
because it was he who conceived the idea of 
a memorial on the riverfront in St. Louis, 
and it was he who first approached me when 
I was newly elected mayor of St. Louis, back 
in 1933, to ask me to consider plans for a 
memorial on the site of Old St. Louis on the 
riverfront. 
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Twenty-six years ago, on December 15, 
1933, a small group of citizens of this great 
city convened at the first meeting, held in 
the Adolphus room of the Jefferson Hotel, 
to plan a great memorial to the territorial 
expansion for which St. Louis is the gate- 
way—the gateway to the west, as a memorial 
to the man who was responsible for that 
territorial expansion—the greatest peacetime 
acquisition in these United States, conceived 
and achieved by Thomas Jefferson. That, 
and the next meeting, was attended by men 
you know, men you knew, some with us here 
today, some called from us, to our deep 
regret. I think it is more than fitting that 
I call the roll of these men and women: 

Mr. Luther Ely Smith, who fought the 
battle for this memorial from the beginning, 
and with whom it was my privilege to be 
associated in all the planning, the battles 
and the victories. Mr. John G. Lonsdale, 
Mr. Carl F. G. Meyer, Judge Jesse McDonald, 
Mr. Baxter Brown, Mr. Morton May, Sidney 
Maestre, who has been in the front all 
through the years. Tom Gilmartin, Isaac H. 
Orr, Claude B. Ricketts, McCune Gill, whose 
research gave us the valuable historic back- 
ground on which to build our memorial. 
Walter B. Weisburger, Bill D’Arcy, William 
J. Gibbons, Gale F. Johnston, Max O’Rell 
Truitt, Frank C. Rand, Louis LaBeaume, Al- 
bert T. Perkins, J. Lionberger Davis, Judge 
George Hitchcock, Mayor Rolla Wells, Hon. 
Charles Nagel, Mrs. W. M. Grossman, Mrs. 
Edna Gellhorn, Miss Temple Burrus, and 
myself. From these two meetings came the 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial As- 
sociation, incorporated June 11, 1934. 

There have been many meetings, many 
conferences, many heart-breaking obstacles, 
but all happily overcome. How prophetic 
were the words of the late Newton D. Baker, 
a member of the U.S. Commission, who said: 
“This memorial will be like a cathedral; 
built slowly, but surely.” Slowly it has 
been indeed, but how surely. Today marks 
the realization of this gigantic dream, a 
worthy prize in a long and well-fought 
battle. 

I will not bore you too much with statisti- 
cal data over these 26 years: the city of St. 
Louis took the first step by passing the nec- 
essary ordinances permitting our citizens to 
vote for a bond issue to contribute up to 
$7,500,000 for this memorial. That was in 
June and July of 1935; in August 1935, Con- 
gress passed a Historic Sites and Building 
Act, and in September of 1935, the citizens 
of St. Louis, at a special election, passed 
the $7,500,000 bond issue by more than a 
two-thirds majority. In November of 1935, 
the Missouri Supreme Court, in a test case, 
sustained the validity of the city’s bond 
issue. In December 1935, by Executive or- 
der, the President of the United States, the 
late Franklin Delano Roosevelt, designated 
the National Park Service as the executive 
agency to acquire and develop the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial, with an allo- 
cation of $6,750,000 of Federal funds, to be 
matched by $2,250,000 contributed by St. 
Louis. In January 1936, injunction suits in 
State courts were filed to restrain city offi- 
cials from proceeding with the memorial, 
but the suits were dismissed. 

In May 1936, the city of St. Louis de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States, 
$2,250,000 realized from the sale of the city 
bonds, making a total of $9 million avail- 
able for the acquisition and development. 
This left $5,250,000 of city bonds unissued, 
available to match further funds from the 
Federal Government in the ratio of $1 of 
St. Louis funds to $3 of Federal funds. In 
July 1937, the city of St. Louis offered the 
old courthouse to the Federal Government 
for inclusion within the area of the me- 
morial. In 1940 demolition of the buildings 
in these 37 city blocks was completed, and 
the only buildings left were the old court- 
house, the old cathedral, the first church 
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west of the Mississippi River, and the old 
rock house, all three of which are now part 
of our great memorial. 

As we know, there was a national archi- 
tectural contest for a design for our me- 
morial, which was won by Mr. Eero Saarinen. 

Then came one of the biggest obstacles 
to the building of our memorial, the re- 
moval of the tracks of the Terminal: Rail- 
road. This obstacle seemed unsurmount- 
able, but with grim determination, our pres- 
ent mayor, the Honorable Raymond R. 
Tucker, resolved to overcome this obstacle, 
once and for all, and he appointed a com- 
mittee of our leading railroad officials, re- 
questing. them to study the matter un- 
selfishly, and from a civic standpoint, and 
through the combined efforts of our friends 
and leading citizens, Mayor Raymond R. 
Tucker, Hon. Russell L. Dearmont, new 
president of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
Hon. Arthur K. Atkinson, president of the 
Wabash Railroad, and the late Armstrong 
Chinn, president of the Terminal Railroad 
Association, the difficulty was resolved, and 
today marks the beginning of the reloca- 
tion of the troublesome tracks. 

Our forefathers built a sturdy democracy, 
they formed a more perfect union, and they 
established justice, insured domestic tran- 
quillity, and provided for the common de- 
fense; they promoted the general welfare, 
and secured the blessings of liberty to them- 
selves and their posterity. The Louisiana 
Purchase provided a growing people the 
greatest peaceful territorial expansion in his- 
tory. With the purchase of Florida, the 
annexation of Texas, the cessions of the Ore- 
gon and Mexican territories, together with 
the Gadsden Purchase, our dominion was ex- 
tended from coast to coast, and the founda- 
tions were laid for an enduring Nation. Can 
you visualize what our country would be like 
today if it had not been for the foresight of 
Thomas Jefferson? We would be a small 
country indeed, with much fewer opportuni- 
ties for our peopie. That is what we are 
memorializing, fellow citizens, opportunities 
provided us by our forefathers, the right to 
expand, to develop, to grow, and go ever 
farther and farther westward. And it all 
started right here, in what was known as 
Old St. Louis. You all read about, and some 
of you participated in the reenactment of 
the day St. Louis was under three flags. 
What a moment in history. And it all took 
place right here, where we stand today. 

May I quote some excerpts from an edi- 
torial written by the world-famous Emporia, 
Kans., newspaperman, who was a member of 
the U.S. Commission, the late William Allen 
White. He said, “The memorial in St. Louis 
will be the only adequate memorial to 
Thomas Jefferson, on the continent. It will 
be erected at the gateway to the Louisiana 
Purchase, which was Jefferson’s major con- 
tribution to American life. The Louisiana 
Purchase, which Jefferson promoted and fi- 
nally secured, made the United States a 
continental empire. The Louisiana Pur- 
chase, more than any other one political 
act, recast our Nation. Jefferson gave us 
our inspiration toward democracy and when 
he bought from Napoleon, the vast territory 
stretching from the Mississippi far into the 
western mountains, toward the Pacific, for 
$13 million, he did more to preserve democ- 
racy than he did when he formulated the 
ideals of democracy in the Declaration of 
Independence. Therefore, it is fitting at 
this time to erect this dignified monument 
on the waterfront in St. Louis to the great 
visionary whose ideals were realized and 
whose dream came true. This Jeffersonian 
Monument, here in the center of our land, 
will light a flaming torch to all America. It 
will point the way that Jefferson would lead 
us, to an enlightened country, peopled by 
free citizens with equal opportunity for all.” 

Luther Ely Smith was the first president 
of our local memorial association; he was 
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succeeded by Mr. William W. Crowdus, who 
has served in that capacity, very ably, for 
the past 10 years. And this past week, we 
acquired a new president, Mr. Morton D. 
May. Buster May has succeeded Mr. Crow- 
dus and we welcome him, and look to him 
to carry on our work to the final completion 
of this memorial. 

There are other speakers here today who 
will tell you more about our great memorial, 
its plans, and what it means to the Nation. 
So I shall stop here and introduce the first 
oi our distinguished guests. As you all 
know, the Jesuits were the first to bring ed- 
ucational opportunities to St. Louis—today 
they are one of the strongholds of our com- 
munity, one of the most inspirational and 
respected leaders in our spiritual welfare. 
It is fitting indeed, that the first church west 
of the Mississippi River should be a part of 
this memorial, and as the representative of 
the great faith that brought to us our ear- 
liest spiritual leaders, it is my distinct privi- 
lege to introduce to you, Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
James E. Hoflich, pastor of the Old Cathedral, 
who will give the invocation for the cere- 
monies to follow—Monsignor Hoflich. 





One Step Forward, Two Steps Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speakcr, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the June 25 
Journal of Commerce, which character- 
izes the wheat bill passed by the House 
and Senate as “one step forward, two 
steps back’”’: 


ONE STEP. Forwarp, Two Sreps Back 


Once again Congress has proved beyond 
any reasonable doubt that it is either un- 
willing or simply incapable of facing up to 
the realities of the crop support program. 

The wheat bill it sent to the White House 
on Monday—even though labeled a “stop- 
gap” measure and limited to 1960 and 1961 
crops—is patently unacceptable. It is an 
open invitation to a White House veto, and 
perhaps a good many of the Senators and 
Representatives who voted for it intended 
that it should be precisely that. 

They have certainly had fair warning that 
the President would balk at it. They had 
the opportunity to produce compromise leg- 
islation the President might accept, even 
though with reluctance. The course they 
chose, however, was the seemingly easy way 
of showing the farmers they favored high 
supports while shifting over to the White 
House the onus of saying, “No; the Nation 
cannot afford this kind of nonsense any 
longer.” 

Outwardly, the purpose of the wheat bill 
is that of cutting planting allotments 25 
percent under the present national mini- 
mum allotment of 55 million acres. And 
since this in turn offers some hope of cut- 
ting the rate at which the Government's 
massive wheat surplus continues to pile up 
year after year, it is certainly commendable. 

But at what price would this be accom- 
plished? At the price of fixing price sup- 
ports at 90 percent of parity. Not at 75 
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percent, as at present, not at 80 percent— 
or even at 85 percerit, as suggested in var- 
ious moves to compromise the House and 
Senate bills—but at the full 90 percent de- 
manded by the House. 

This is the equivalent of taking one step 
forward with a-flourish of trumpets in broad 
daylight, then quietly retreating as darkness 
falls with the vague hope that perhaps no 
one will notice what is really happening. 

The President and his Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Ezra Taft Benson, have fought a 
hard and thankless battle these 612 years 
past to cut away some of the roots of the 
system that drives farmers one year after 
another to produce more of certain crops 
than they would have any hope of selling if 
the Government didn’t step in and pick up 
the tab. 

They have not sought to eliminate the 
system altogether, but merely to modify it 
by replacing high rigid supports with a more 
fiexible system under which production 
would tend to drop as incentives were cut 
back by establishing at least a slight re- 
lationship between parity payments and 
market prices. 

Experience has shown that it is not al- 
ways sufficient to reduce acreage allotments, 
for farmers naturally withdraw their more 
marginal lands and concentrate all the 
harder on their most productive soil. And 
if this has been so in the past, what can 
we expect if the parity payments are sud- 
denly jumped up to 90 percent? 

For one thing, a good deal of the painful 
progress made during the past half-dozen 
years will be wiped out. So far as wheat is 
concerned, the withdrawal from 90 percent 
of parity will have to start all over again 2 
years from now. 

This is perhaps the most depressing aspect 
of the whole affair, for what the present 
Congress has done is wash its hands of a 
difficult issue and pass it over to another 
Congress in a state considerably worse than 
it was at the beginning of the present ses- 
sion. 

For another thing, whatever reduction this 
measure may seem to make in the accumula- 
tion of 1960-61 wheat surpluses will be large- 
ly illusory. The physical surplus may be 
smaller in those years, but the Government 
will pay a good deal more for what is actu- 
ally produced. Mr. Benson has warned in 
fact, that far from cutting the overall cost 
of the program by $264 million a year, the 
measure would raise it by $100 million to a 
total of $800 million. 

The odd thing about the wheat bill is 
that its worst feature—the 90 percent parity 
requirement—was affixed not in the Senate, 
where agricultural interests exert the greatest 
strength, but in the House. 

Another curious twist is the unofficial ex- 
planation that the Senate approved the 
original House version as the lesser of two 
evils—the other having been the necessity of 
working out still another version which 
would be acceptable to both Houses—some- 
thing that would naturally require both 
time and effort. 

This is about as lame an excuse for bad 
legislation as we have heard in some time. 
Of course, it would have required more time 
and effort. But it is not, after all, the busi- 
ness of legislators to legislate? And if the 
President vetoes this measure—as we expect 
and hope he will—will not both House and 
Senate have to get to work on another meas- 
sure anyway? 

They will unless they can override his veto. 
And judging by the narrow margin (44 to 40) 
with which this bill passed the Senate, we 
rather doubt they can muster the votes to 
do so. 





July 1 
The World Refugee Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, last 
December the United States joined with 
other free countries in the United Na- 
tions in sponsoring a proposal for a 
World Refugee Year. 

It was the hope of our Government 
that the proclamation of such a year 
would have the effect of arousing interest 
in refugees among countries and seg- 
ments@of the public who had not pre- 
viously seemed aware of their plight, and 
would at the same time revive public 
concern and lead to greater assistance 
from those countries which had tradi- 
tionally shown compassion for, and 
generosity toward these, our unhappy 
fellow human beings. Only the Soviet 
bloc opposed the proposal for the obvi- 
ous reason that many of the refugees 
are fugitives from communism. Cur- 
rently more than 30 countries have indi- 
cated that they will participate in the 
year, which begins today, by doing what 
lies within their power to help. 

It is hard to estimate the extent of 
the refugee problem. Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold of the United Na- 
tions has said that over 40 million people 
have become refugees since the end of 
World War II and that there are still 15 
million without permanent homes. Of 
this number the United Nations helps 
only the 2 or 3 million who require in- 
ternational aid in special ways. The two 
largest groups are the nearly 1 million 
Palestine Arab refugees in the Middle 
East, almost half under 15, and the 1 
million refugees from Communist China 
living in desperation and poverty in 
Hong Kong. The Algerian-French war 
has resulted in the flight of 210,000 refu- 
gees from Algeria into Tunisia and 
Morocco, the large majority of whom are 
women, children and oldsters. Escapees 
from communism in Europe number 
100,000, many of whom are still in camps 
after nearly 20 years. There are 9,000 
European refugees in Communist China. 
The recent aggression of Communist 
China against Tibet has driven 10,000 
Tibetan refugees into India. Refugees 
from Nasser’s Egypt number about 5,000 
and other scattered groups increase the 
total by some 15,000. 

Some countries have welcomed large 
numbers of so-called refugees as na- 
tionals and accord them all the rights of 
citizenship. West Germany, for ex- 
ample, has opened its doors to 12 million 
East Germans and 2,000 a week are still 
filtering across the border to escape the 
Communist dictatorship. South Korea 
and South Vietnam have offered the 
same kind of haven to their natio 
from the Communist north. 2 
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During the World Refugee Year the 
United States plans a five-point program 
of assistance for the refugees .aided 
through the United Nations. 

First. Continued support for existing 
refugee programs at a cost of about $40 
million a year. 

Second. An additional $4 million to 
be assigned to the most pressing refugee 
problems. 

Third. A special immigration program 
to bring to the United States part of the 
refugees requiring resettlement. 

Fourth. An increase of $10 to $20 mil- 
lion for food distribution from the sur- 
plus agricultural commodity program. 

Fifth. Full support for programs un- 
dertaken by the U.S. Committee for 
Refugees, which is coordinating the 
efforts of private refugee relief groups. 

Those of us who are interested in help- 
ing in this program can do so through 
the many private agencies cooperating 
through the U.S. Committee for Refu- 
gees. Here is one instance in which indi~ 
vidual efforts can help in the solution of 
an international problem of great im- 
portance. We should not miss the 
opportunity the World Refugee Year 
affords. 





Public Highway Route U.S. 51 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a communication from the office 
of the distinguished secretary of state of 
the State of Illinois, the Honorable Chas. 
F. Carpentier, from the members of the 
Illinois General Assembly, enclosing a 
copy of House Joint Resolution No. 15, 
relative to the inclusion in the system of 
public highways now provided for by 
Federal law, and known as the National 


System of Interstate and Defense High-- 


ways, of U.S. 51, starting near the ship- 
ping port of Duluth on the shore of Lake 
Superior, and extending in an approxi- 
mately straight line to the great shipping 
port of New Orleans. - 

This highway is of the highest import- 
ance to the national defense. I am pre- 
senting this resolution, which follows 
herewith: 

House JorInt RESOLUTION 15 


(Offered by Mrs. F. C. Pierce, Messrs. 
Choate, Eberspacher, Scott, Hunter, McCon- 
nell, Mrs. M. E, Green, Messrs. Harbeck, 
Haag, Stremlau, William Pierce, Hollerich, 
Alsup, McCarthy, Clyde Lee, Billhartz, Hollo- 
way, Manning, Baker, Mills, Rhodes, Mc- 
Cully, Willett, Davidson, and Soderstrom.) 

Whereas the existing public highway route 
marked as U.S. 51, commencing near the 
important shipping port of Duluth on the 
shore of Lake Superior and extending in an 
approximately straight line to the great 
shipping port of New Orleans, transverses 
the heart of the industrial, agricultural, and 
mining areas of the State of Illinois and is 
hereby one of the most important avenues’ 
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of this Nation in the transport of personnel, 
goods, wares, merchandise, and foodstuffs 
essential to the health, welfare, and defense 
of this Nation; and 
Whereas it is the sense of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Illinois that such 
highway route in this State is a more heavily 
traveled and a more important pathway of 
communication than some of the routes that 
have been designated as part of the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways and should therefore be included 
as part of such National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways provided for by 
the Congress: Therefore, be it 
Resolved, by the House of Representatives 
of the 71st General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, the Senate concurring herein, That 
the Congress of the United States is urged 
to take appropriate action to provide for the 
inclusion of the route of the existing public 
highway marked as U.S. 51 in the State of 
Illinois in the system of highways now pro- 
vided for by Federal law and known as the 
National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways; and that an appropriate copy of 
this resolution and its preamble be for- 
warded by the secretary of state to each 
Member of Congress from this State. 
Adopted by the House, February 16, 1959. 
PavuL POWELL, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
CLARENCE BOYLE, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Concurred in by the Senate, June 8, 1959. 
JOHN WM. CHAPMAN, 
President of the Senate, 
Epwarp E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 136 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. -Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Recorp an editorial from the Maine 
Outdoorsman and Conservationist for 
July 1959, entitled “Stinks in Portland, 
Too”: 

STINKS IN PoRTLAND, Too 

When Portland residents began to get a 
whiff of what foul air smells like, and also an 
example of how contaminated air can change 
the color of the paint on a house, they rose 
in righteous indignation and demanded that 
something be done to remove this unpleasant 
situation. They’re asking about Federal 
funds to alleviate such a nuisance. 

Well, the good folks who live along the 
Androscoggin River, as well as numerous 
other highly polluted waters in our State of 
Maine, can certainly sympathize with their 
Portland neighbors. No; it isn’t a pleasant 
odor, Incidentally, been up Rumford way 
lately? 

Sooner or later, the people are going to 
become sufficiently nauseated with the whole 
stinking mess they'll start demanding that 
the legislators, who so far are much too com- 
placent about the growing pollution prob- 
lem, stop listening to the industrial lobby- 
ists and start listening to the people who 
cast the votes to elect them to office. 

Some day, perhaps, some of these elected 
public servants will start listening to the 
many, instead of the few. 
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Ezekiel Connected Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include a most interesting address de- 
livered by Dr. Edmund J. Gleazer, execu- 
tive director, American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C., at the 
commencement exercises of Chowan Col- 
lege, Murfreesboro, N.C., on June l. 

The address follows: 

EZEKIEL CONNECTED THEM 


(Commencement address by Edmund J. 
Gleazer, Jr.) 


I was talking with a sophomore junior 
college student not so long ago who was 
astounded to hear the dean of the general 
college of the University of Minnesota remind 
a faculty group that students could be look- 
ing at a teacher with rapt attention and still 
have their minds a thousand miles away. 
She said she didn’t know that teachers knew 
that. 

This happens, too, sometimes to people in 
church. With the best of intentions let me 
tell you a story. I sat in church a few 
weeks ago. As the service proceeded an 
impression began to trouble me. I though 
how matter-of-fact we seem to behave. How 
lifeless the words spoken. All at once I could 
hardly stand it. Like a torrent breaking 
through a dam, great resounding phrases 
began to come to mind: 

“God created man in his own image.” 


“Know ye that the Lord He is God; it is 
He that hath made us.” 


“Go ye therefore and teach all nations,” 


“I am come that ye might have life and 
have it more abundantly.” 

“Glory to God in the highest and on earth 
peace.” 

How could we sit there, impassive, casual, 
proceeding mechanically? Where was the 
note of wonder and awe as we spoke His 
name? Where was the motivation of 
urgency? How could our faces be other than 
radiant with His glory as‘ we spoke and 
thought of Him? How had we reduced the 
work of God to such a commonplace? And 
there came to mind the vision of the prophet, 
Ezekiel, as he saw the valley filled with dry 
bones and asked: “Son of man, can these 
bones live?” And I thought further, of my 
own vocation, what of our work in higher 
education—the learning process which ought 
to be such a thrilling quest—a glorious ad- 
venture into the problematical and the un- 
known—has it, too, had the life suffocated 
out of it? Are we too occupied with dry 
bones? Chemical equations, names and 
dates, rules and formulas, semester hours and 
passing grades, 64 credit hours and an A.A. 
degree. How can these bones live? 

Ezekiel was a prophet to a people in bond- 
age. And there is a kind of bondage that 
theratens us today. Goethe, the German 
philosopher spoke of it. He said it is the 
commonplace that enslaves us all. “Com- 
monplaceness, the surrender to the average, 
that good which is not bad but still the 
enemy of the best—that is our besetting 
danger.” And Henry Drummond, the great 
preacher, said we need to “move the vast 
inertia of the soul, and place and keep it 
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where the spiritual forces will act upon 
it.” 

To those who were in bondage Ezekiel, 
speaking in the name of Jehovah, promised: 
“A new heart also will I give you, and a new 
spirit will I put within you * * * and ye 
shall bé my people, and I will be your God.” 

Sometimes the greatest lessons are spoken 
in the simplest ways. I have heard choral 
groups sing the spiritual about the prophet 
Ezekiel. And the text of this talk might very 
well be put in a most rhythmic way: “Ezekiel 
connected them—dry bones—hear the word 
of the Lord.” And the word of the Lord 
was: “I shall put my spirit within you and 
ye shall live.” 

Yes, shall live. There are certain char- 
acteristics of a living, vital individual. He 
is sensitive to his environment. He is tuned 
in to what is going on. He is not like the 
bull in a china shop. He is using all of his 
senses. He is not oblivious to his surround- 
ings. He knows when it is raining and knows 
enough to come in out of it. He sees with 
perception—his hearing is acute. He has 
broad peripheral vision. The individual with 
vitality is sensitive. 

In addition to registering the sounds, 
sights, and happenings in his environment 
he has a predisposition toward action. He is 
alert. Alertness means a readiness to re- 
spond. This is much like the description 
that William James gives of faith—a pre- 
disposition toward action. Action is antici- 
pated. The individual is expectant, close to 
excitement. He is ready to move. What a 
thrill it is to have some people like that 
in the classroom. 

And the live creature responds to his 
environment. In fact, continuance of life 
requires a response. If you poke an animal 
and it doesn’t move, you suspect that it is 
dead. The environment will work toward 
the elimination of a creature that does not 
respond. If we are alive we answer to the 
situation—we reply to it. We do something 
about it. A man throws a brick at you. 
You respond to the situaion by ducking or 
you get hit. You have a class assignment. 
You turn it in or you get an “F”. 

But do you notice that we have said some- 
thing else? You could respond to the brick- 
throwing situation by not ducking. You 
might simply shout at the man or make a 
face at him. This bring us to our next 
characteristic of vitality. The response will 
be an appropriate one. It will be suitable 
and proper and timely, This seems to be 
the essence of intelligence, that a person 
know how to respond to a situation in an 
appropriate way. He is sensitive enough to 
define the situation in accurate terms. He 
sees the picture. He responds in a way to 
further the objectives and values of his 
group. This is appropriateness. 

The man doesn’t want to get hit by the 
brick so he ducks. His objective is to save 
his face, to go on living—fight another 
day—this is considered desirable. The stu- 
dent prepares his assignment because he 
wants to remain a member in good standing 
of the college community. One great con- 
tribution of a college education ought to be 
the growing ability to size up a situation 
and to be able to respond to that situation 
with a knowledge of what is appropriate, 
that is suitable and timely. 

There is one other characteristic of this 
vital individual. Not only does he respond 
appropriately, he responds with competence. 
This means that the appropriate way of be- 
having has been mastered so that when the 
occasion arises the individual is ready to 
respond, he has the ability. Appropriate be- 
havior might call for the man to duck when 
the brick is thrown but what if the man is 
not agile? Appropriate behavior is to re- 
spond to the teacher’s question with a com- 
ment, an answer, but what answer? 

Let us look at it another way. We are 
going to sing @ song—all of us. We need a 
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songleader. You look around. Nobody vol- 
unteers. You are aware of the need. Sensi- 
tive to it. Tensions mounts. Finally you 
say you will do it. You have responded to 
@ need, and appropriately too. The situ- 
ation requires a songleader. You didn’t 
leave the room in answer to the problem. 
You. said you would do it. You know you 
need to do. But do you know how to do it? 
This is Competence. 

Now, to borrow a phrase from Ezekiel, 
How do we connect these qualities to areas 
of our lives so that we may live? 

We live in a world of people—two and 
one-half billion of them. People of various 
colors, languages, religions. People with 
needs and wants. People with problems. 
People with dreams. There will be no life 
in us unless we make secure our connection 
with this world of humanity. I am part of 
all of this. The problems and issues of 
these people are my problems. This college 
is not an island off from the world. All 
that we have done here will lack sincerity, 
honesty, meaning unless the course in Geog- 
raphy means living, breathing people with 
hopes and aims and passions and burdens; 
unless Chemistry and Physics mean metals 
and soils and materials and energy and 
power for people; unless Religion becomes 
values, and striving, and believing and 
searching of people. Here then we find mo- 


tivation. Here is the answer to that peren- 


nial question, “Why learn this stuff?” Here 
is the connection that gives the spark to 
what could so easily be the dusty verbalisms 
of the classroom, 

There is a real possibility that you could 
interpret these two years here as an inter- 
lude between the life that was at home and 
your life when you leave here. Two years 
taken out with little connection between 
what has gone before and what will come. 
However life is not like that—not a sequence 
of pools. We do not jump from one to 
another with the water chemistry different 
in each pool. Rather life is like a river 
and the elements up stream are flowing into 
the portion right before us and that part 
of the river now visible is going down 
stream to join with that which is out of 
sight at the moment. Experiences before 
flow into the experiences of now and the 
now becomes our future character. 

In this light we see our present work con- 
nected with reality—no busy work about 
this—no idle abstractions—no lifeless forms. 
Here and now there can be the essence of 
vigorous and meaningful and pulsating life 
as we connect ourselves with the factors in 
this present time and space at Chowan Col- 
lege. And with sensitivity and alertness we 
respond in suitable and timely ways with 
developing competence to the continuing 
stimulation of this college community. 

There is another connection to be made if 
we shall live. Just as our biological make- 
up is the result of transmission of life from 
one generation to another just so there is a 
heritage of wisdom for those who would 
seek it. We have lifelines that extend back 
through the centuries to other people who 
lived and breathed and wondered and 
sought. They give us a head start if we can 
understand what they are trying to say to 
us. Unfortunately there is a possibility that 
life is squeezed out of the words that form 
the major record of these people who have 
gone before us. At Harvard, students have 
used the original laboratory notebooks of 
scientists who were searching for truths that 
we now accept. By retracing the scientists’ 
steps, by sharing in their mistakes and dis- 
appointments, by joining in their hypotheses 
and thrilling to discovery with them, the 
student senses a fellowship with those who 
have contributed to our reservoir of knowl- 
edge and appreciates more fully the disipline 
and rigor of research. Surely “all experience 
is an arch wherethu’ gleams that untraveled 
world whose margin fades forever and for- 
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ever when I move. How dull it is to pause, 
to make an end * * *,.” 

A cut flower soon withers away and dies. 
We need to be grounded in the vast store of 
wisdom which is available if we shall work 
for it. 

We acknowledge our connection with 
humanity. We recognize the vitality which 
can be ours as we connect ourselves with 
present opportunities in the college com- 
munity. We are aware of our relationship 
to our academic forefathers. There is one 
additional connection—another dimension 
needed. 

We need to look up—to dedicate ourselves 
to life’s highest values—to understand the 
ways of sacrifice. We must find a cause, a 
reason for being—something worthwhile to 
which we can give ourselves completely. 
Sometimes we refer to dedication as sacrifice. 
There is a misconception here we ought to 
clear up. Sacrifice is not unpleasant—not 
a way of action forced upon a person of 
sanctimonious intentions. Sacrifice is sim- 
ply service that is disciplined—that costs 
something—that insists that a person ex- 
amine his scale of values. It is not like 
putting a dollar on the offering plate, an 
action that requires little examination or 
evaluation—it is like our putting $1,000 on 
the plate. It means forgoing something 
desirable for the sake of some greater good. 

And it does not mean that this shall be 
done reluctantly or unhappily or grudgingly 
but freely and fully and happily. Sacrifice 
is service given a vertical dimension. It is 
singlemindedness, We make service sacred 
by relating it to that which is of the most 
importance. It means assuming the obliga- 
tions of discipleship—the disciplined life. 
The option remains with us to choose our 
goals, our objective, but sacrifice means to 
yield ourselves to the way of life defined by 
those objectives—the way of life we are 
bound to as the result of our choices of 
goal. Sacrifice means to freely respond to 
restraint for the sake of achievement. It 
means recognizing that if there are some 
things we want to do then there are some 
things we must do. In this elemental prin- 
ciple amd its application lies the hope of 
perpetuating a society of freemen. 

Ezekiel talked of the resurrection day of a 
nation, when God would gather together the 
nation’s dry, dead bones and breathe life 
and spirit into them again. The world in 
which you hold membership and in which 
you move now with increasing responsibili- 
ties has almost desperate need of a people 
who can add to their learning and skills a 
new heart and a new spirit. Man’s greatest 
achievements are still before him. Be glad 
that you were born for such a day. Ac- 
cept this blessing. Immerse yourselves in 
the exciting, challenging, demanding en- 
vironment in which. your life will have its 
setting; be guided by the experiences of 
those who have led you to this day and upon 
whose work you build and reach for life’s 
highest goals with boldness and humility— 
that man may live. 





Two Thousand Independent Merchants 
in V-Stores Family 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 
Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 


Speaker, the indepéndent community 
merchant is one of the finest traditions: 
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in our national economy. Within the 
lifetimes of most of us we have seen the 
development of great mail order houses, 
chain stores, and giant retail businesses 
to supply American households. with 
goods. Somehow, our local independent 
retail stores have continued in business 
despite the keenest price competition 
imaginable. 

In the United States we recognize the 
merits of bigness, but we strive also to 
protect the little fellow. Searching for 
a reason for the growth of our Nation 
we might well come to the conclusion 
that it is this precarious balance between 
big and little business that has kept our 
economy going. 

The Congress has struggled for many 
years with legislattion designed to pro- 
tect independent business. We have en- 
acted antitrust legislation and we have 
armed the executive branch with pow- 
ers to curb and destroy monopolies. As 
our economy grows and changes, we find 
that the problem is constantly before us 
and the solution becomes increasingly 
difficult. Even now, the Congress is in 
a crossfire of opinion regarding the 
relative merits of so-called “Fair Trade” 
legislation which would have as its 
avowed purpose the protection of inde- 
pendent merchants all over the land. 

But there is a practical limit to the 
lengths we can go in enacting laws to 
protect small. business. Some means 
must be found for independent mer- 
chants to compete fairly and legiti- 
mately with their big neighbors, and one 
effective system to serve that purpose 
has been developed out in my district in 
Minnesota. 

One of the most unusual businesses in 
America has its headquarters in Clara 
City, Minn. Probably not more than 
half-a-dozen of our colleagues ever 
heard of that little city, but more than 
2,000 merchants all over the United 
States look to Clara City as the home of 
the Variety Supply Co. with which they 
are associated. 

The V-Stores organization exists for 
the sole purpose of making high qual- 
ity merchandise available at the lowest 
possible prices through the independent 
member stores. While retaining and 
strengthening the fiber of independence, 
it brings to its membership the advan- 
tages of bigness. More than 2,000 little 
neighborhood stores buying as one 
through the V-Stores organization have 
patterned a new and proven means of 
existing in the sharply competitive re- 
tail economy we have today. 

The character, efficiency, and integ- 
rity of this system reflects the qualities 
of its founder, Mr. Gordon Yock, of 
Clara City. If any man in his lifetime 
erected a national monument to free 
enterprise, such a monument has been 
built by Gordon Yock in his establish- 
ment of the V-Stores organization. 
With unusual foresight he has trans- 
lated an urgent need into a brilliant 
opportunity for community merchants 
to live and grow in sharp competition 
with their big economic rivals. 

‘ I: have followed year-by-year the 
phenomenal growth of this merchan- 
dising system and I have marveled at 
its success. Under the unanimous con- 
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sent given me, I am including in the 
Appendix a statement released today de- 
tailing the story of this family of mer- 
chants. It is a typically-American suc- 
cess story and one which should 
strengthen the faith of every one of us 
in our great. system of free enterprise. 
The release follows: 


Two THOUSAND INDEPENDENT MERCHANTS IN 
V-Strores FAMILY 


The west-central Minnesota farmlands 

surrounding Clara City are best known for 
their rich crops of corn and soybeans. But 
right within the community, population only 
1,106, has grown one of the most remarkable 
success stories in modern merchantile his- 
tory. 
It’s the story of the Variety Supply Co., 
headquarters of the V-Stores organization, 
which today is one of the largest—and cer- 
tainly the fastest-growing—groups of inde- 
pendently owned dry goods and variety stores 
in all the Nation. 

Fast growing? Twenty years ago there 
were only seven V-Stores, all in Minnesota. 
Two years ago there were 529 in 11 States and 
Hawaii. Today there are more than 2,000 in 
every part of the United States. 

So reports Gordon Yock, the easy-smiling, 
crew-cut president of Variety Supply Co., 
who has been the guiding force behind what 
he frankly calls a miracle. 

By far the biggest single expansion in the 
V-Store saga occurred 2 years ago when Va- 
riety Supply Co. made available on a fran- 
chise basis its V-Store program to 6 whole- 
salers in other parts of the Nation. Adding 
the already existing 529 V-Stores to the 
stores serviced by the 6 new affiliates brought 
to more than 2,000 the number of hometown 
merchants teamed under the big V emblem. 

The five wholesalers who are affiliated with 
the V-Stores program include C. B. Meyers 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Berkow Sales Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Kling Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky.; Gail Enterprises, Inc., Boston, Mass.; 
Singer & Co., Columbus, Ga.; and Progressive 
Wholesalers, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Primarily, they are teamed up with Va- 
riety Supply Co. to form a massive buying 
group for its member stores, all of which 
are locally owned and operated stores. For 
this purpose the group maintains its own 
buying office on Fifth Avenue in New York 
City with a 3-man staff and 800 square feet 
of showroom space. 

“But,” explains Mr. Yock, “we are not just 
a buying organization. We perform all serv- 
ices from store planning to a complete sales 
program for the entire year, including ad- 
vertising and promotional events.” 

Definite plans for further expansion of 
the V-Stores program are now in the mill. 
Besides its Clara City headquarters, Variety 
Supply Co. also has a branch of its own in 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; New Hampton, Iowa; 
and Omaha, Nebr., to serve its distant 
members. 

It’s with understandable pride that Mr. 
Yock recalls the beginning of the V-Stores 
story in 1939: 

“I had a general merchandise store here 
in Clara City and visited with six good 
friends who had good stores in nearby towns. 
I showed them it would be to our advantage 
to do our buying together and suggested 
we get together for this purpose. 

“We decided that if we used my Clara City 
store’s basement plus its phones and office 
equipment we could perhaps make it worth- 
while for ourselves. We agreed to give it a 
whirl on the basis if it didn’t work we could 
always divide up the merchandise and quit. 
We set a 6-month period as a trial. 

“Then a southwestern Minnesota group of 
merchants was told what we were doing. 
These stores were all individually owned but 
they were sort of a voluntary group because 
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of relationship, mostly brothers. They acted 
on our auditor’s suggestion and did join 
with us. That made a total of 18 stores. 

“From there on our program has grown to 
today’s level.” 

Growth was something less than spectac- 
ular during the early years, however. Sales 
the first year were only $66,000, Mr. Yock 
relates. And it took another 8 years to reach 
the million-dollar milestone. 

In 1958, Mr. Yock estimates, some 500 
V-Stores did about $75 million in retail 
sales. With 2,000 stores now in the organi- 
zation—and many more due to join—even 
last year’s figure will appear puny compared 
with what is in sight for the immediate 
future. 

Despite its amazing growth, the V-Store 
organization has always remained a picture 
of utter simplicity. Member stores pay noth- 
ing to join nor anything in the way of 
annual dues. There are no contracts to 
sign or promises to make. 

“The only requirements,” explains Mr. 
Yock, “are that a prospective member be a 
well-rated merchant, a nice fellow to do 
business with, and that his city is open. 
Then he’s in and free to try out our pro- 
gram for 1 month, 6 months, 1 year, or 2 
years, but quit if he ever wishes. However, 
nobody ever does.” 

Most unusual part about the whole 
V-Store story, says Mr. Yock, is that none 
of it was planned. It all just developed and 
quite by accident one cog after another 
seemed to fall right into place. 





Disgraced Dollar 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, last week- 
end I journeyed to Canada—at my own 
expense—and I was amazed to find that 
our dollars are now disgraced and hu- 
miliated up there in that great and busy 
land of the north. Every time I gave 
some of the Canadians a dollar bill I 
would get back only 95 cents in Ca- 
nadian money. They said the discount 
was 5 percent. Now it used to be the 
other way around, for if you gave the 
Canadians a dollar bill in the good old 
days you would get back a dollar and 
five cents in Canadian money. But how 
times have changed. So, now it costs 
you exactly $1 to get a $20 bill changed 
when you visit “sound money Canada” 
for a vacation. 

This disgraced dollar of our land has 
already smacked the daylights out of the 
real income of millions of Americans 
from Martha’s Vineyard to San Diego. 
Its value went below 50 cents compared to 
1940 some time ago. And this means 
we have robbed the widows, orphans, coal 
miners, pensioners, social security bene- 
ficiaries, old-age assistance people, and 
untold millions of others out of their 
patrimony or income or standard of liv- 
ing. 

This disgrace upon the dollar has now 
settled like a shameful dunce cap even 
upon the head of the once respected 
Government bond so that today it is sell- 
ing at less than 85 percent of its face 
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value or par value. People apparently 
no longer have full faith in the Govern- 
ment borids of our country. 

While anyone may entertain his own 
opinion about the cause of all this dis- 
grace and humiliation, yet I feel that it 
basically lies in the deficit Government 
financing we have been practicing in al- 
most every year during the past genera- 
tion of our recent history. What is defi- 
cit financing? Well, it is simply putting 
out more than you take in. Uncle Bill 
Provins ran a country store a few miles 
from my hometown. Some drummer 
asked him about his markup and his net 
income. He said, “I don’t know nothing 
about them things but I do know when I 
buy a hat for $3 and sell it for $5, I ain’t 
lost nothing.” Well, I myself am an 
economist or financier, but I do know 
when we put out more than we take in 
we are doing deficit financing and dis- 
gracing the dollar and robbing the 
widows’ and workers of our country and 
all the income receivers, both big and 
small, throughout the whole land. 

One of the easiest and best ways to 
stop deficits and deficit financing is to 
stop most of this foreign aid right now. 
Some high Government officials recently 
stated that we would have to continue 
foreign aid indefinitely and maybe for 
the next 50 years or so. It is the only 
way, they claim, to stop Russia and pre- 
vent the spread of communism. I do not 
agree at all. But if we are planning to 
keep on with this foreign aid over an in- 
definite period, then we should change 
the motto on all our coins and make that 
motto “In foreign aid we trust” instead 
of our present motto, “In God we trust.” 
Where did we ever obtain the insipid no- 
tion that America could be sustained or 
helped or defended by foreign aid? This 
overall program has already cost the 
American taxpayers about $70 billion 
over the past 14 years. It has done 
nothing for our country but cause dis- 
grace to the dollar, flight from our Gov- 
ernment bond, inflation of our grocery 
bills, robbery of our common people, em- 
bezzlement from our pensioners and 
workers, and continuation of high taxes 
upon every American that makes his 
bread in the sweat of his face. ‘While 
Great Britain and Japan both were re- 
ducing taxes in recent times for their 
own people, we had to continue all of 
our tax burdens, transportation tax, 
telephone tax, income tax, gasoline tax, 
and all the rest, so we could help Great 
Britain and Japan reduce their own 
taxes upon their own people. A total of 
$3 billion of foreign aid money ‘has act- 
ually gone to foreign powers so that they 
could reduce their national debts and 
balance their budgets, and yet to extend 
this kind of aid we ourselves had to bor- 
row the money that was needed. We 
have also given more than $2 billion to 
foreign governments that were and are 
unfriendly to the United States, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, and 
Poland. 

Mr. Speaker, paraphrasing the remark 
of Patrick Henry, I know not what 
course others may take but as for me, 
give me something for Albany—Ken- 
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tucky—ahead of Afghanistan, something 
for Harlan ahead of Hindustan, and 
something for London, Ky., ahead of 
London, England. And, in conclusion, it 
is now almost the Fourth of July and I 
wish to say that I do not apologize for 
being an American instead of an inter- 
nationalist or for favoring the motto, 
“In God we trust,” over the current 
song of many, “In foreign aid we trust.” 

Let us return to sanity and let us lift 
our pitiable dollar out of disgrace up to a 
returned respectability. Let us shake off 
our old sackcloth and ashes and say, 
“Hurray for America—I am proud to be 
an American and to stand for Americans 
as long as the world stands.” 


Yellow Journalism: A Case History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF. 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, one 
who confines his reading exclusively to 
the New York Times would be likely to 
believe that interracial crimes are com- 
mited only in the Southern States, and 
are virtually unknown in their own area 
of New York City. 

When a crime is committed against a 
Negro by a white southerner, the Times 
takes great pains to see that it is promi- 
nently mentioned, and covered as an 
“interracial” incident. On the other 
hand, when a white person is the vic- 
tim of crime at the hands of Negroes in 
their own circulation area, the fact that 
such crime is interracial in character is 
carefully, deliberately, and meticulously 
suppressed in their news reports. 

The Times put great emphasis on the 
interracial character of the recent Tal- 
lahassee assault of a Negro girl by white 
men, but as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing copy of their report of a similar 
assault in their own city by Negroes 
against a white girl, racial identities 
were excluded. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, and in order to illustrate 
the above charges, I include herewith 
the New York Times report of this inci- 
dent, and, also, the report of the same 
crime by the Newark Evening News: 


[From the New York Times, June 20, 1959] 


Six Semep tn Rape HERE—QUEENS YOUTHS 
HELD IN ATTACK ON GIRL, 14, Nrar SCHOOL 
Six Queens youths were seized yesterday 

in the rape of a 14-year-old Queens girl on 

Thursday. 

The attack took place near Public School 
16 in Corona following an evening recreation 
program. ’ 

The police said the girl, who is in fair 
condition, knew all of her attackers. With 
her description, officers picked up a 14-year- 
old boy, who they said had acted as a look- 
out. He named the others, according to 
the police. He was charged with juvenile 
delinquency and paroled in his parents’ cus- 
tody after a hearing in Jamaica Children’s 
Court. 


July 1 


[From the Newark Evening News, June 20, 
1959] 
Six YourHs ARRESTED IN RaPE oF GIRL, 14 

New Yore.—Six Negro youths, aged 14 to 
17, have been arrested for the Corona, 
Queens, schoolyard rape of a 14-year-old 
white girl. She was attacked three times. 

The victim, a pretty blonde eighth grader 
in the junior high school, was assaulted 
Thursday night after attending a recrea- 
tion program, at the school. Her name was 
withheld. 

Police said two of the youths admitted 
assaulting the girl, but that a third denied 
it. They said a 16-year-old admitted hold- 
ing the girl down while the others attacked 
her. Of the four, one is employed as a 
messenger boy and the others were students 
at the Brooklyn Automotive School. 


ARRAIGNMENT TODAY 

The four youths will be arraigned today 
in Ridgewood Felony Court on rape charges. 
Arraigned yesterday and charged with ju- 
venile delinquency were a 14-year-old and 
15-year old boy. The 14-year-old, accused 
of being the lookout, was a student in a 
school for problem children. The 15-year- 
old was a student at Flushing High School, 
Queens. 

Police said the youth who first grabbed 
the girl, hit her with his fist, and raped 
her the first time. The victim’s girl com- 
panions, who fled when she was struck and 
dragged away, ran into the school and 
sought the aid of Mrs. Louis Clifford, di- 
rector of the recreation program. She 
rushed into the schoolyard and the youths 
fled. 

The Corona section’s population is about 
equally divided between whites and Negroes. 
An unidentified detective told newsmen: 
“There was nothing racial about the attack. 
It was just @ punk kid trying to prove him- 
self in front of his friends.” 

Police were on the alert, however, since 
the brutality of the assault might lead to 
revenge action by whites against Negroes. 
The neighborhood remained quiet. 


Still a Master 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I enclose an editorial entitled “Still a 
Master,” taken from the editorial page of 
the News and Observer, Raleigh, N.C. 
The Honorable Lindsay C. Warren will 
be remembered as one of the great lead- 
ers of this distinguished body. 

The editorial follows: 


Still a Master 


When Lindsay C. Warren announced last 
year his intention to return to the State sen- 
ate after an absence of exactly 40 years from 
that body, there was considerable specula- 
tion in political circles. Observers differed 
as to whether he would again be one of the 
dominant figures he was in the State senate 
in 1917 and 1919 and in the house in 1923. 

The 1959 session has ended and Mr. War- 
ren’s role in it is now a matter of record’ 
There is room for a considerable difference of 
opinion as to the wisdom of some of the 
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things he tried to do. In fact, this news- 
paper differed with some of his positions. 

But there is no doubt that Lindsay Warren 
is still a master of the art of legislation—as 
he had shown himself to be early in his 
career and in the U.S. Congress from 1925 to 
1940—when he became Comptroller General. 

Lindsay Warren always knows what he 
wants to do and is uncommonly successful in 
getting much of it done. 





Tribute to Interns and Residents of 
Freedmen’s Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address which I delivered at the annual 
banquet of the Association of Former 
Internes and Residents of Freedmen’s 
Hospital, Washington, D.C., June 3, 1959. 

The address follows: 

I am happy to be with you today, as I 
always am when in the company of physi- 
cians and other medical scientists. Usually, 
the medical people are talking to me, telling 
of the accomplishments of research in health 
and medicine and of their hopes and plans 
for future progress. 

Today, the shoe is on the other foot, and 
I have the privilege of talking to physicians 
and medical scientists. While I shall not 
presume to talk to this audience about 
specific details of medical research, I do 
want to tell you how proud I am of. the 
accomplishments of such research. I am 
proud, too, that I have been able, through 
my many years of service in the Congress 
of the United States, to secure support for 
research and other programs leading to ad- 
vancement in health and medicine through 
appropriations to the Public Health Service 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

I want to tell you, also, of some of my 
hopes for future progress in health and 
medicine. 

I know that some of the national progress 
in medical research has been made right 
here at Freedmen’s Hospital and Howard 
University. Some of you in this audience— 
your program chairman, Dr. Spellman, 
among many others—have made notable 
contributions. I daresay many of you who 
are now in general practice assisted, during 
your student days, in the research then 
underway here, And I am sure that all of 
you, inspired by the example of your teach- 
ers here, have continued your interest in 
research, although I Know the demands of 
the general practice of medicine make it 
difficult to devote much time to scientific 
investigations per se. Even if you cannot 
actively engage in research, I know that you 
keep abreast of research findings and their 
application to medical practice through the 
postgraduate seminars your association con- 
ducts, and doubtless through other means, 
too. 
Because of my interest in medical and 
health research, and in my role as chairman 
of the House subcommittee that hears testi- 
mony of health and medical scientists in 
connection with appropriations for the De- 

ent of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
I do a little homework myself, reading 
over the testimony and the reports that 
sketch for me the progress of research and 
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its probable application to practice in the 
control and prevention of disease and the 
alleviation of human suffering. 

From this homework, I gather that our 
medical researchers now think that we can 
look forward perhaps—and I know that they 
stress the “perhaps”—to such advances as the 
following: 

1. Solution to the present question of 
whether some or many human cancers are 
caused by viruses, with all that implies for 
possible prevention or treatment. 

2. Better, or perhaps complete, under- 
standing of that artery disease you medical 
people call atherosclerosis. From such un- 
derstanding would come methods physicians 
could advise for prevention of this major 
cause of death. 

8. Better drugs or other means for treat- 
ing high-blood pressure, resulting from an 
understanding of its cause, and with this 
understanding, even development of a ra- 
tional method for its prevention. 

4. More and better vaccines for control or 
prevention of infectious diseases, including 
tuberculosis and the common cold. 

5. New knowledge in the field of mental 
and emotional disease and the environmental 
factors leading to deviant behavior of both 
children and adults. 

Perhaps from advances in this last area will 
come the most striking changes in your prac- 
tice of medicine. I have been told that 
physicians in the future—and I hope it will 
not be a too distant future—will be apply- 
ing the new knowledge in the field of mental 
health to both individual patients and to 
community groups. Through such an ap- 
proach we—you as physicians and I as legis- 
lator—may be able -to contrive a more intelli- 
gent social environment, so that each of our 
younger and our older citizens can better 
make his total contribution to his com- 
munity and his nation. I know that you 
here today look forward especially to such 
future advances, as I do, and I can assure 
you that as our scientists show us, through 
their research, the way to improve the health 
of individuals and of communities, I, as a 
legislator, stand ready to work with you 
physicians to implement the improvements. 

Now let me talk a few minutes about some 
of my hopes in a broader area—the area of 
international medical research. I believe 
these hopes of mine may be of especial inter- 
est to you because this institution of which 
you are alumni serves not only our Nation 
but has for many years served in interna- 
tional areas also. In fact, some of you here 
today may have returned for this occasion 
from your homes and practices outside the 
United States. And I am sure all of you, 
while students, internes and residents, estab- 
lished friendships with men and women who, 
students or internes then, are now your col- 
leagues in medicine in other lands. 

I have just returned from Geneva where 
I had the pleasure of joining other workers 
for health—dedicated health workers from 
all over the world—at the World Health As- 
sembly. A major concern of the Assembly 
this year was the advancement of medical 
research. In my opinion, no subject could 
be more important, or more timely, for de- 
liberation by the Assembly. 

It seemed significant to me, too, that this 
World Health Assembly was meeting at the 
same time and in the same place as another 
group of world leaders were assembled. This 
other group met for the purpose of discussing 
ways to ease international tensions and to 
make a beginning, at least, toward a solid 
and lasting world peace. Yet it may be that 
the seeds of such a peace lie in the hands of 
delegates to the World Health Assembly and 
the medical scientists of the nations they 
represent. 

After all, the fruits to be reaped, as medi- 
cal research advances around the world, are 
vastly better health for vaster numbers of 
the world’s population. They are improved 
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nutrition and housing. They are happier 
and friendlier people. And they are the 
unities of a healthier and stronger peace. 

On.my way to and from Geneva I visited 
with medical and health workers in London, 
Dublin, Rome, Madrid. Everywhere I went, 
I found these men and women of medical 
and health science in agreement with me 
on the importance of expanding medical 
research. They feel, as I do, that expanding 
research and disease control around the 
world is one—perhaps the one—truly global 
effort in which all nations can and will join 
as real partners. 

As I visited various health workers, and 
talked with others at Geneva, I gained fresh, 
firsthand knowledge of some of the health 
problems of the world, some of the po- 
tentials, some of the programs and their 
cost. These matters may be familiar to you. 
Yet, perhaps, busy with your patients and 
your local community health problems, you 
have not been aware of worldwide needs, as 
well as of your own—needs for research, for 
more trained medical manpower, for health 
facilities and better education and informa- 
tion dissemination. 

Overall, the world health situation shows 
that man has progressed far in his fight for 
health; the world is healthier than it has 
ever been before. There have been sizable 
declines in the death rates from disease all 
over the globe, not just in highly developed 
areas. The world’s population has, there- 
fore, been increasing. Yet the increase has 
not, as some may believe, come about be- 
cause of great increases in the birth rates. 
Primarily, the population increase is a re- 
sult of decreasing death rates in many 
countries. 

This means that medical research ad- 
vances have been great and have been ap- 
plied in enough force to effect declines in 
deaths from disease in many areas. In the 
last half-century, it has been said, the prdg- 
ress of science has been more rapid than in 
the previous 2,000 years. The lowering of 
mortality from disease proves the statement. 

Moreover, directly against disease itself we 
see progress On many fronts. There have 
been real advances against cholera, a tre- 
mendous world problem. Perhaps the most 
notable victory, although it is like the win- 
ning of a battle and not a whole war, has 
been against malaria. Then there have been 
gains against typhus, a deadly disease enemy 
in many parts of the world. 

Again from the overall viewpoint, the life 
span of man on earth has been extended and 
there has been some decline in the death 
rate of infants. Progress has been made 
against venereal disease around the world, 
and some advance, though little and far 
from what could or should be accomplished, 
against tuberculosis. 

All of this is to the credit side of the 
ledger. The other side shows that, while we 
have come far, we have farther still to go. 
The familiar, illustration of the iceberg is 
apt. What has been achieved is but the top 
part, which we see, of the iceberg. Nine- 
tenths of it is underneath. Just so, the 
greatest part of the world’s health problems 
is still unsolved. 

I found, too, that in countries abroad 
where the communicable diseases have been 
reduced, as they have here in our country, 
chronic illnesses have emerged as today’s 
great cripplers and killers. 

I was impressed again by the fact that in 
the past medical contributions to knowledge 
have come from all quarters of the globe 
and that today, as in the past, participation 
in medical research is widespread around 
the world. You know, even better than I, 
that the roots of any great medical dis- 
covery lie in scientific findings made over 
the years by many researchers. I have been 
told, and I am sure you know this, too, 
that careful observations at the bedside and 
in the clinic—obseryations such as you men 
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and women in general practice may make— 
have often pointed the way to important ad- 
vances in control of disease. 

The history of institutions, too, shows that 
they are erected upon and stem from meth- 
ods and organizational structures developed 
in no one country. But in many. I have 
been told that Freedmen’s Hospital offers an 
excellent training in hospital administration. 
I am sure that those of you who have taken 
this training, and followed careers in hos- 
pital administration, know full well how 
much any of our modern hospitals and re- 
search and teaching institutions have drawn 
from others around the world for methods 
and organizational details. 

Coming back closer to home and close, 
I know, to all your hearts, is the matter of 
the relation of Freedmen’s Hospital to How- 
ard University and the possibility of transfer 
of its jurisdiction to the university. I know 
that many major changes in physical struc- 
ture, expansion of bed capacity of the hos- 
pital, and changes in program, are being 
deferred until this matter is settled. I share 
your hopes and those of the hospital’s ad- 
ministrators that the matter may be set- 
tled soon, and in a way that will be to the 
best advantage of all concerned. 

As you know, I have, during every one of 
my many years of service in the Congress, 
devoted myself to the advancement of health 
and of medical research. I think you know 
that I can be counted on to espouse any 
measures which, in my considered judgment, 
will contribute best to such advancement. 

This hospital has a proud record of 
achievement in service to the sick and suf- 
fering, in teaching, and in research. I am 
sure that each of you, and all who are fol- 
lowing in your footsteps, will add to the 
brilliance of that proud record and that 
Freedmen's Hospital will continue to be 
known as a national and international cen- 
tet for training, for service, and for the 

_- advancement of the world’s store of health 
“and medical knowledge. 

May I say that I include that in my 
hopes for the future? It is one in which 
I am sure you share. And because you are 
physicians—“standing above the common 
herd” as “the flower of our civilization,” as 
Robert Louis Stevenson so beautifully and 
truly wrote—I am sure you share also my 
larger hopes that in our lifetime we may 
have: 

Means to conquer such dreadful diseases 
as cancer, heart and blood-vessel disorders, 
mental and emotional sickness. 

Such extension and expansion of medical 
and health research and practice that health, 
happiness, and peace shall spread through- 
out the world. 





Red Subversion in Our Backyard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, it is 
increasingly apparent that the political 
situation in some South American coun- 
tries is grave and foreboding. The Com- 
munist elements in these countries not 


only threaten the well-being of our. 


southern neighbors, but that of the entire 
American hemisphere. The learned 
news analyst, Constatine Brown, gra- 
phically points out the danger of this 
Communist infiltration in an article 
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which appeared in the Washington 
(D.C.) Evening Star of June 30, 1959. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
comments be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp and I commend its read- 
ing to my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Rep SUBVERSION IN OvR BACKYARD— 

WEALTHY LaTIN Repusitics HAMSTRUNG 

ECONOMICALLY By COMMUNIST INTRIGUE 


(By Constantine Brown) 


South America from the Caribbean to 
Tierra del Fuego is seething. Never before 
has America’s backyard been in more serious 
danger than at present. Yet we do not ap- 
pear to be able to take the initiative even in 
that area in which this country has so much 
at stake. 

Latin American Republics have enormous 
wealth in raw materials. This should nor- 
mally assure them at least limited prosperity. 
Yet they appear on the verge of collapse. If 
nature were to take its usual course, all these 
countries, with a measure of assistance and 
advice from the United States, woulti be able 
to weather the storm. But the chances of 
their being able to pull out are considerably 
reduced because of the activities of the 
Latin American Communists, strongly back- 
ed by Moscow. 

As things stand now, there is a good 
chance, according to intelligence sources in 
Washington, that we may find ourselves 
ringed with Soviet submarine bases in the 
Caribbean. Despite Fidel Castro’s protesta- 
tions that he is only an ardent lover of de- 
mocracy and freedom, the Communist ele- 
ment’s influence in Cuba is much stronger 
than the alleged will of Castrc to make that 
island republic neutralist. 

Communist influence in the Government 
of Venezuela is equally powerful and reports 
from Caracas indicate that in the event of 
a major international crisis the Government 
will be taken over by active Communists un- 
der Moscow's discipline unless the present 
heads play along. 

A realistic survey of most Latin American 
Republics indicates an alarming increase of 
Communist conspiracy. The agents, strong- 
ly backed financially by the Kremlin, are 
taking advantage of the economic distress— 
which they lay at the threshold of this coun- 
try—to create chaotic internal conditions. 
Once these break out in revolutions against 
the “dictatorial” governments genuine dic- 
tators completely in the pocket of interna- 
tional communism are installed. 

Washington is making some vague moves 
by offering limited financial support to the 
existing non-Communist administrations. 
But these are not effective because the ail- 
ment of our sister Republics south of the 
Rio Grande are more political than eco- 
nomic as appears on the surface. 

We are dedicated to the elimination of dic- 
tators in Latin America. This was empha- 
sized by Vice President Nrxon when he visit- 
ed that area some months ago and said: “We 
extend a cold hand to the dictators and a 
warm embrace to those opposed to them.” 
It was realistically illustrated when Fidel 
Castro visited Washington unofficially. De- 
spite the wholesale executions of sometimes 
innocent men and women, Castro received 
from our Government and enthusiasts in 
Washington and New York almost a hero’s 
welcome. 

There is not a single head of state in Cen- 
tral and South America who is not convinced 
that the hero of the Cuban revolution is un- 
der Communist discipline—by necessity if 
not by choice. But the hasty acquiescence 
of the U.S. Government and to some extent 
of the American people toward the Cuban 
dictator has created the impression that the 
United States (the principal target of inter- 
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national communism) is leaning toward the 
“Castro type” of dictatorship rather than the 
strongly anti-Communist “Trujillo type.” 
This impression has, of course, given strength 
and unprecedented impetus to the Moscow 
agents who are doing their utmost to precipi- 
tate revolutions in as many Latin-American 
Republics as feasible, and especially in those 
which could offer “interesting” bases within 
reach of our boundaries. 

The abortive rebellions in Panama, Haiti, 
and the Dominican Republic are examples 
of international Communist strategy. They 
have failed temporarily. But there are strong 
indications that there will be a repeat before 
the end of the year. 

The Kremlin has been planning for a dec- 
ade for the “day” and has taken advantage 
of our lackadaisical policies whenever possi- 
ble. Thus the Soviet intrigues in Latin 
America date back to the late twenties when 
agents infiltrated Central America selling the 
blessings of communism to the peons. Hear- 
ings of the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee and House Un-American Activities 
Committee showed this conclusively from the 
testimony of former agents who became fed 
up with communism after a while. 

An American citizen, Joe Zack (his real 
name is Kornfelder), who was trained at the 
Lenin school of subversion and worked under 
direct orders of Stalin, spelled out the entire 
plan to the two congressional committees. 
But none of our Officials seem to have taken 
the warnings seriously. Their accuracy was 
proven. in the recent developments not only 
in the Caribbean but also in almost every 
one of the other Latin-American countries. 

While the attention of the administration, 
Congress and our people is focused on the 
great futility at Geneva and wherever the 
summit meeting is to take place; the Musco- 
vites are working overtime at our expense 
in our very backyard. 





Research and Aluminum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, my remarks 
relating to research and aluminum. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


RESEARCH AND ALUMINUM 


(Remarks by Hon. THomas E. MarTINn of Iowa, 
July 1, 1959) 

Mr. President, in this critical period, one 
of our greatest resources is the skill and 
knowledge of our trained scientists and en- 
gineers who are able to probe nature’s 
secrets. 

The Aluminum Co, of America has one of 
its most important operations at Davenport 
in my State. Throughout the years its 
efforts have represented American research 
at its best. Recently two advertisements on 
their approach to science and technology 
which were placed in national magazines 
were brought to my attention. 

In view of my long concern with research 
88 well as my interest arising from my mem- 
bership on the Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences, I wish to share these 
views with my colleagues and include por- 
tions of these two advertisements in the 
Appendix of the ‘Recorp: 
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“DR. VAN HORN GETS THE ‘GREEN LIGHT’ 


“You could staff a college of engineering 
from the Alcoa research laboratories, for 37 
of 762 technical experts hold a Ph. D. degree 
and 275 more are masters of science. Alcoa 
built this talent pool with the same philos- 
ophy that raised research and development 
expenditures to $18 million in a recession 


year when other aluminum firms chopped. 


already slim budgets 20 to 50 percent. 

“This year, Director Kent Van Horn has 
the ‘green light’ for a new $30 million science 
center. Yet this news is no surprise to men 
who know that Alcoa investments in research 
created 95 percent of all aluminum alloys, 
invented the alclad process to.thwart corro- 
sion, developed anodic treatments to give 
aluminum color and abrasion resistance, pio- 
neered the fabricating techniques that 
turned aluminum from a curio into a metal 
with over 4,000 product’ applications. 

“For 70 years, Alcoa research has helped 
to put more than just 16 ounces of metal 
into every pound of Alcoa aluminum.” 

“NO ONE TOLD GUS HOGLUND YOU COULDN’T 

WELD ALUMINUM 


“Twenty years ago, Gus Hoglund gathered 
a dozen skeptics around a jar of flux, a torch 
and some bits of aluminum. .He was break- 
ing trail for the man who now brazes 350 
percolator spouts an hour, and for the com- 
pany that will crack a new market with 
welded aluminum cans, churned out at 500 
a minute. 

“Even when doubting Thomases granted 

you could weld aluminum, they had to be 
taught how to do it. Gus Hoglund and his 
process development crew gave lessons by 
the thousands. And their work between 
classes with alloys and techniques has led to 
the development of welded aluminum struc- 
tures three times as strong as the best of the 
past. 
“Aluminum is second to no other metal in 
variety of commercial joining methods. With 
the industry’s largest staff of engineering spe- 
cialists to solve your joining problems, you 
get extra value in every pound of Alcoa 
aluminum you buy.” 





AMA Positive Health Program for Older 
Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, re- 
cently, the Senate Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged and Aging had the 
privilege of listening to a number of the 
Nation’s leading authorities on the prob- 
lems of our older citizens. 

Among these was Dr. Frederick Swartz, 
of Lansing, Mich., who is chairman of 
the Committee on Aging of the American 
Medical Association. Dr. Swartz pre- 
sented the subcommittee with the AMA’s 
positive health program for older citi- 
zens. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from Dr. Swartz’s statement be printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the program 
was orcered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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PRESENTATION BY PREDERICK C. Swartz, M.D., 
LANSING, MICH., AS REQUESTED BY SENATOR 
Patrick V. MCNAMaras, CHAIRMAN, U.S. SEN- 
ATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE PROBLEMS OF 
THE AGED AND AGING, IN CONNECTION WITH 
SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING IN WASHINGTON, 
D.C., on JUNE 16, 1959 


If it is not inappropriate, I should like 
first to compliment the chairman and com- 
mittee members on the way in which they 
are beginning their study of the problems 
of the aged and aging. The deliberative, 
thoughtful approach which the committee 
apparently intends to follow should help pro- 
vide the Senate with a clear picture of the 
basic needs of older persons. 

The work of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation-in the field of aging has shown that 
the needs of persons over 65 are complex and 
that providing opportunity for these citizens 
to meet their needs requires full recognition 
of the widely varied circumstances under 
which they live. The calm, dispassionate 

approach by the committee, therefore, augurs 
well for its study results. 

If the experience of the AMA committee on 
aging is any indication, the members of this 
committee may even find their own concepts 
of aging undergoing material changes as the 
study progresses. 

When our committee was first formed, it 
was charged with the responsibility of study- 
ing the problems of geriatrics, that is, the 
diseases of the aged, and was so named. It 
became apparent early in our deliberations 
that there are practically no diseases specifi- 
cally and exclusively attached to the aging 
process and that while there are diseases 
among the aged, there are no diseases of the 
aged. 

In the light of this, the committee rec- 
ognized that its real purpose is the health 
of the nation’s aging population, sick or 
well. 

The committee’s goal is optimum health 
for each individual. This embraces the areas 
of (1) adequate medical care at the lowest 
practical cost for those who are ill; (2) pro- 
motion of better understanding and wider 
use of restorative services on behalf of those 


who are disabled; (3) encouragement of ac- ° 


tivities, both group and individual, for the 
prevention of illness among all older persons; 
and (4) the promotion of long-range posi- 
tive health programs which will increase the 
overall capacities of persons to live active, 
meaningful lives in their later years. 

From the earliest, study of these areas 
showed that the health of the senior citizen 
is not solely a medical or health habits 
matter. It became increasingly plain that 
the health of persons over 65 depends in 
a large Measure on socioeconomic and psy- 
chological factors which prevent many per- 
sons from exercising their potential for re- 
sponsible participation in society. As long 
as these patterns exist, unnecessary illness 
will occur despite medical care and other- 
wise sound health programs. Likewise, the 
duration of illnesses may be unnecessarily 
prolonged, the degree of disabilities in- 
creased, 

It was in this frame of reference and 
after protracted study, that the AMA Com- 
mittee on Aging developed its positive health 
program for older citizens. It did so only 
after numerous conferences with physicians 
throughout the Nation and other informed 
persons and groups capable of providing 
data on aging. The program calls for: 

1. Stimulation of a realistic attitude to- 
ward aging by all people. 

The present general attitude of perspective 
of the public toward this ever-increasing 
segment of itself is well known but some- 
what puzzling to understand. After a fourth 
of a lifetime spent in preparing to be a pro- 
ducer and after a half a lifetime spent in 
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gaining experience and contributing to the 
public welfare, the oldster finds himself with 
& commodity which is still in demand but 
not-from him. 

s 7 7 « * 

He is robbed of his ego and individualism. 
He is now just “Grandpop” or “Gramp” 
or “Grandpa.” He is cashiered out of the 
human army. 

He now stands naked without rank, weap- 
ons, medals, or identification. 

To change this perspective will take much 
good, hard work. We, as a Nation, can ill 
afford this tremendous loss of human re- 
sources. Retirement at the present retire- 
ment age for all of the ever-increasing older 
group is economically unsound and will prove 
ruinous in time. As physicians, we know 
it often interferes with optimum health for 
the individual. 

The argument that there are not now 
and will not be enough jobs in the future 
to go around is just as fallacious as it was 
when it was offered to keep women from 
working. Now, 9 million women are working 
without having impaired the earning power 
of the male. Automation may dislocate labor 
on occasion but industrial advances have 
always been associated with increased em- 
ployment opportunities; It may well be that 
industry of the future will hire him for his 
entire working life and by inservice training 
keep him as a member of the production 
team in the face of automation, changing 
products, and changing times. 

The medical profession is not opposed to 
retirement of those who want to retire. As 
physicians, however, we know that retire- 
ment to inactivity, for health reasons if no 
other, can for many people be an impedi- 
ment to their health. Inflexible retirement 
based solely on age is unsound and unfair 
to many thousands of men and women who 
deserve better. 

Is it too much to ask that the aging, who 
are no less human because of their age, be 
reincorporated into the human family? Is 
there no still healthful and happy motiva- 
tion that is worthwhile to the total group? 

This may sound like an impossible under- 
taking, but it will be made easier when we 
produce a new generation of oldsters. A 
real senior citizen group which will recog- 
nize aging for what it is—growing—and pre- 
sent themselves in the older years with ad- 
vanced accomplishments, dignity, and rank. 

7 + az * e 


2. Promotion of health maintenance pro- 
grams and wider use of restorative and re- 
habilitative services. 

Dr. Henry A. Holle, of the Public Health 
Service, and former health commissioner of 
Texas, says: “The interest of the apparently 
well senior citizen in his own health has 
been grossly underestimated. Our work is 
thereby made easier. 

“For many years we have ignored the so- 
called degenerative or chronic diseases in the 
elderly. We accepted them as matters of 
course fn the treatment of more acute symp- 
toms. Now our researchers are studying 
tissue cells to find out why their rate’ of 
replacement slows down with increasing age. 
Who can say that these mysteries will not be 
solved? Who can say that atherosclerosis 
may not some day be reversible, or at least 
preventable? . 

“Because of these things, we see a begin- 
ning realization on the part of the physician 
in practice and in health agencies that the 
development and application of regimens of 
health maintenance in. our oldsters can be 
tremendously productive. If we can take 
this positive approach to the stitch-in-time 
philosophy, we may avoid being faced with 
the necessity of doing a complete sewing 
job later on when it can do little good. 
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“Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the need for a medical adviser in the 
middle and senior years. We need here the 
individual physician-patient relationship. 
It pays its greatest dividend during the years 
when body reserves are dwindling and when 
advantage should be taken by the physician 
of intimate knowledge of the individual pa- 
tient gained through years of experience as 
his medical adviser.” 

* 2 e * a 

3. Extension of effective methods of 
financing health care for persons over 65. 

With the continuing expanding enroll- 
ment in prepayment plans and the health 
insurance industry, the problem of inade- 
quate numbers of aged having protection is 
a temporary one and is constantly decreas- 
ing. At the present time there are more 
than 6 million persons over the age of 65 
who are covered by voluntary health insur- 
ance—over 43 percent of the aged population. 
Most of the growth in plans and coverage for 
persons over 65 has been achieved in the 
past 5 or 6 years. It can be assumed that 
an ever increasing number of persons will be 
able to carry their protection into retirement 
years and that the percent covered will soon 
be maximal. 

This is substantiated by national Blue 
Shield experience since 1952. It has been 
the general policy of Blue Shield plans to 
permit continuation of coverage after retire- 
ment. In the past 6 years total enrollment 
has increased 85 percent but the number of 
subscribers over 65 has grown 170 percent 
during the same period, showing not only 
the results of this continuation policy but 
also of new enrollment of those over 65. 

A number of commercial insurance com- 
panies have also made protection available 
for persons over 65 and a great number have 
modified their regulations to permit contin- 
uation of benefits upon retirement. 
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A significant step toward the accomplish- 
ment of this objective was taken by the 
American Medical Association last December 
when the house of delegates adopted a reso- 
lution urging the development of voluntary 
health insurance and prepayment programs 
designed for the low income aged with 
modest resources. 

Constituent and component societies, and 
their Blue Shield plans, throughout the 
country have responded enthusiastically to 
the proposal and are moving rapidly and 
forcefully to fully implement its intent. 


The whole area of financing health care 
has been confused by conflicting claims 
about the abilities of persons over 65 to pay 
for medical expenses or health insurance. 
On the other hand, we are frequently told 
of the obvious fact that most persons in 
this age group have reduced incomes. On 
the other hand, we are told that the older 
person’s need for income is not as great as 
it was in earlier years; that his accumula- 
tion of assets often more than offsets re- 
duced income, that other members of the 
family are willing and able to help, that 
reported income is sometimes at variance 
with the facts, and that in rural areas “in- 
come in kind” is sometimes a major factor. 

It is also true that by most data the 
older patient takes up more time in the 
hospital per illness than does the younger. 

This may well be changed somewhat when 
the physician and patient commence to 
realize the potentialities for corrective and 
curative treatment, along with rehabilita- 
tion, may be as productive in the oldster as 
in the youngster and can be accomplished 
in relatively short time. 

4. Expansion of skilled personnel training 
programs and improvements of medical and 
related facilities for older people. 
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Since a larger part of modern medicine 
will be occupied with the treatment of the 
chronically ill and rehabilitation problems, 
@ whole new generation of health personnel 
will have to be trained to fill these positions. 
Because of the impact of geriatrics and re- 
habilitation, the form and function of the 
traditional acute hospital is being changed 
rapidly. The newer concept of the general 
hospital is growing in popularity. It has 
intensive care units and recovery rooms and 
chronic wings. It is set up so that the 
patient can be rapidly moved from the 
higher priced acute facility to the chronic 
wing. This will serve as a distinct advan- 
tage to the geriatric and rehabilitation 
patient. 

From the chronic wing of the hospital the 
next step will be to the rehabilitation center 
to the convalescent home and then to the 
patient’s own home and occupation. This 
better utilization of hospital and other med- 
i¢al facilities should lead to a downgrading 
in medical expense totally. 

5. Amplification of medical and socio- 
economic research in the problems of the 
aging. 

Investigation up to a present time has re- 
vealed the following: 

(a) The acid base equilibrium of the blood 
is maintained within normal limits in the 
old person. 

(b) The arterial fasting blood sugar does 
not change significantly with age. 

(c) The hematological values of the blood 
are well maintained in the aged. 

(d) Total lung capacity corrected for sur- 
face area does not change. 

(e) Measurement in vitamins A and C do 
not vary significantly between the youthful 


,and the aged. 


(f) Tests of endocrine gland function at 
rest show no significant statistical variation 
between the young and the old. 

(g) In fact, after the subject has reached 
adult life there is no satisfactory test or bat- 
tery of tests that will actually indicate the 
individual’s place on the chronologic time 
scale. 

Dr. Falzone and Dr. Shock conclude in 
their paper, “The Physiologic Limitation of 
Age,” that examination of experimental 
studies on physiologic changes in age indi- 
cate that, under resting conditions, the aged 
human is usually able to maintain uniform- 
ity of the internal environment. However, 
when increased demands are placed on a 
number of organs and systems, impairment 
of function can often be detected. 

> > & * * 


The application of what we already have 
learned and what we are about to learn may 
bring about results as startling in the field 
of chronic disease as the discovery of the 
antibiotics in the field of infectious diseases. 

6. Cooperation in community programs 
for senior citizens. 

The problems of the older citizens have 
placed an increased demand on the physi- 
cian. The change in the type of practice 
for the family physician now, more than ever 
before, means he is challenged to leave his 
traditional occupation of diagnosis and 
treatment and enter actively into the field 
of prevention. He is challénged more than 
ever before to take an active part in the 
total health problems of his community. 
More than ever before he will be called upon 
to provide leadership in these health fields 
and to cooperate fully with other disciplines 
trying to accomplish the same end. 
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As every scientist realizes, the thing he 
knows constitutes probably the greatest 
hurdle he must get over in his efforts to 
arrive at the truth. If it is possible to set 
aside such thoughts as outlined in the pre- 
vious definitions and to examine the material 
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at hand with the tools of logic and experi- 
ence, we will have had some measure of 
success in explaining the reasons for this 
paper. 

. e 2 s 

Sometime, somewhere in the dim un- 
recorded past something happened. What it 
was and how it will be described will depend 
upon the discipline making the investiga- 
tion. The scientist may say it was the first 
effort of a new creature to find the eternal 
truth. Religious disciplines will point to 
the birth of religious principles, especially 
the concept of the brotherhood of man, In 
any case, man by his own acts began to ir- 
terfere with the balance of power and natural 
selection as maintained by the law of the 
jungle. The moment he did this certain in- 
dividuals who were given a longer life span 
were unprepared for it. The pace may not 
have been slowed any, but a helping hand 
was offered to those who faltered. Those 
who were unable to carry on in the usual 
style of the tribe caused a change in the 
philosophy of living and as their numbers 
grew became the first gerontologic problem. 
The great number of individuals involved 
seems to have interested most of the inves- 
tigators. Does it not seem, however, that 
the real problem is the lack of preparation 
of these individuals for their increased life 
span rather than the increased number of 
individuals or the increased number of years? 
Today’s rush to counsel and advise the aging 
and retiring emphasizes the validity of this 
concept, but the counseling overlooks the 
important factors. 

This presented a new frontier. It called 
for a new race of pioneers to map the path- 
ways for the millions who were to come 
after. As yet there have been very few who 
have had the vision to meet the challenge. 
Like the flotsam and jetsam of the deep 
washed upon the shore or floating the calmer 
inlets, most of the present oldsters are being 
pushed out of the stream of life. Instead 
of making an effort to extend this age fron- 
tier into a land of new experience, enjoy- 
ment, and compensation they are constantly 
looking backward as if all life had been 
left behind them. * * * 

Aging, as presently maintained by the 
gerontologists, constitutes a rather vague 
condition or state representing a balance 
between evolution or growth and involution 
or atrophy. They go hand in hand, growth 
being in ascendency in the young and 
atrophy being in ascendency in the old. 
This is further elaborated on to include the 
involution or atrophy that occurs when cer- 
tain structures like the thymus or ovary 
cease to function. They get old. Thus, we. 
become more mixed up trying to understand 
and account for varying degrees or rates 
of evolution or involution of certain parts 
of a whole that is itself of one age. 

Would it not be simpler to use those 
proved tenets of physiology and anatomy 
which have taught that structure depends 
on function? Thus, the varying degree of 
evolution or involution in organs would rep- 
resent a varying degree of need and function 
and would not be related to time or age. 
This, at least, gets us out of the dilemma of 
having one part of the whole older or 
younger than the remainder. 

In earlier times, the number who reached 
the advanced years was not large. The s0- 
ciety was largely based on agriculture, and 
it was comparatively easy for the oldsters’ 
efforts, diminishing in amount as they were, 
to be utilized and appreciated in the total 
farming effort. In the main, the general 
philosophy of these times was for the family 
to take care of its own. * * * 

As the refugees from infant mortality and 
the infectious diseases crowded the confines 
of the aged and aging, many things hap- 
pened. 
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1, Great numbers of younger people for- 
got their responsibility for the care of the 
aging members of their family. How much 
of this phenomenon was born of recessions 
and depression thinking cannot be esti- 
mated. There can be no doubt, however, 
that this attitude has an infectious quality 
and leads to a diminution of those qualities 


of altruistic love which binds families and’ 


groups together for the benefit of all. 

2. Society has changed from agricultural 
to industrial. As pointed out above, agri- 
culture has a built-in method of taking 
care of most of its aging workers. Youthful 
industry, interested as it was in production 
and competition, saw no obligation at first 
to assume a social responsibility for its older 
workers. This change produced an increase 
in the size and intensity of the problems of 
aging. 

3. Retirement methods, as they are prac- 
ticed today, add to the size and complexity 
of the problem. This is true in spite of the 
efforts made to insure some degree of eco- 
nomic security for the older worker. 

4. The so-called miracle drugs worked 
their charms among the older as well as 
the younger groups and continued the status 
of many as refugees from the infectious 
diseases, 

As a result of the above and many un- 
enumerated factors, we now have a seg- 
ment of our society that includes an ex- 
cess of 15 million people whose one mark 
of similarity is that they are 65 years or 
older. Reports from the U.S. Census statis- 
tics, social security agencies, health agencies, 
medical clinics, and hospital and medical 
research, all indicate that the aged are not 
a homogenous group whose status can be 
simply described in a few words. 

Doctors have agreed that there really were 
no diseases characteristic of the older age 
group. Poliomyelitis and other diseases 
usually thought of as appearing only in 
childhood were occurring in thdse past mid- 
dle life. Also, the so-called degenerative 
diseases of men, such as arteriosclerosis, hy- 
pertension, and nephritis, originally thought 
of as being part and parcel of the aging 
process, are being recognized in the younger 
age groups. Hardening of the arteries and 
coronary diseases are supposed to be charac- 
teristically a malady of middle or old age, but 
in 1954 arteriosclerotic heart disease, includ- 
ing coronary, killed 98 children under 5, 
and is found in every age bracket thereafter. 

It was therefore decided that the AMA 
Committee on Aging’s interest ahd activity 
as a physicians’ committee should be: 

1. The sick oldster; 

2. The frail or fragile oldster who, with- 
out good attention, would become sick; and 

3. The well oldster, who, if guided by a 
positive health program, should be able 
to solve most of his own problems. 

We approach the total national problem 
in the same way a doctor tackles a single 
situation in his own office. The solution of 
many of the individual illnesses requires 
some knowledge and ability to deal with all 
the problems of the patient’s environment, 
such as family, work, religion, and commu- 
nity adjustment. When need be, help is 
called for from the proper disciplines and 
agencies so that the patient may better be 
served. Using this type of procedure as a 
guide, organized medicine is being urged to 
and is studying the needs of the oldster in 


‘the fields of work, home, retirement, hous- 


ing, recreation, etc. 

The doctor realizes from his experience 
that the stigmata and diseases usually asso- 
ciated with aging are due to the impact of 
stress and environment. This, like infec- 
tious diseases and infant mortality, can be 
attacked and defeated. 

And finally the doctor realizes that aging 
is a growing process and he expects the 
senior citizen to present certain admirable 
accomplishments, dignity and rank. He is 
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expected to keep pace in dress, manner and 
thinking. In turn, for his past contribu- 
tions and his present status his community 
should recognize anew that the right of citi- 
zenship be not abridged because of age. 





San Luis Irrigation Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, on June 
28, 1959, the Washington Post and Times 
Herald published an editorial entitled 
“Irrigation Question.” The editorial, 
which was printed in the June 29 Rec- 
orD—page A5613—concerns itself with 
the San Luis project bill and raises two 
questions in its criticism of the proposed 
legislation. I have written the editor of 
the Washington Post answering the edi- 
torial and I ask unanimous consent to 
have my reply printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JUNE 30, 1959. 
Mr. RoBERT H. EsSTABROOK, 
Editorial Page Editor, Washington Post and 
Times Herald, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: I read with special interest your 
editorial of June 28, 1959, entitled “Irrigat- 
ing Question.” 

The editorial raises two questions: One 
relating to the 160-acre limitation, and the 
other regarding the intelligence of building 
new irrigation projects while the Govern- 
ment is spending millions of dollars to sub- 
sidize surplus farm production. 

With reference to the first question: The 
San Luis bill as reported by the Senate In- 
terior Committee applied the 160-acre limi- 
tation to the Federal water service area. 
The fight made by Senators Dovcias and 
Morse was for the purpose of striking lan- 
guage in the bill, section 6(a), which stated 
that the 160-acre limitation would not ap- 
ply to the water service area under the State 
project. The bill, as you perhaps know, 
provides for the joint use of the San Luis 
Reservoir by the State and the Federal gov- 
ernments, with each paying the full amount 
for its respective benefits. I do not believe 
that the Federal Government ought to tell 
the State government what kind of a limi- 
tation, 160-acres or otherwise, it should have 
on the areas irrigated under the State proj- 
ect. I attach a copy of colloquy on the 
Senate floor (p. 7168 of May 12 Recorp) 
between Senator Morse and myself which 
I think makes it perfectly clear what the 
issue was. You will note from my remarks 
that Governor Brown and I agree that the 
160-acre limitation should apply to the Fed- 
eral water service area, as the bill provides, 
but that the State government should deter- 
mine the nature and the extent of the 
acreage limitation on the State-serviced area. 

The second question raised in the editorial 


’ is far more fundamental—that is, the intelli- 


gence of building more irrigation projects 
while we presently have farm surpluses 
running out of our ears. The answer is that 
we do not have too much farm production 
in general but that we do have too much 
farm production of certain types. The San 
Luis bill specifically provides that the 
amount of subsidized production of agricul- 
tural products cannot be increased in the 
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areas irrigated under this project. We do not 
believe that those crops would increase any- 
way but, just to be sure, we put in a special 
amendment in the bill prohibiting it. -This 
amendment, while stated in general terms, 
was offered by Senator Russet, of Georgia, 
for the specific purpose of being sure that 
cotton production was not increased. The 
area involved under the bill is running out of 
water and if this project is not built, we be- 
lieve the land will revert to wheat and grains, 
presently the worst surplus crop we have. 
Under irrigation this land will go into row 
crops and the various types of nonsubsidized 
farm production necessary to serve the needs 
of the expanding population in the metro- 
politan areas of our State adjacent to this 
land. 

I call attention to the fact that the State 
legislature this year authorized a $11, billion 
State project because of the growing water 
shortages in California for irrigation, munic- 
ipal and industrial use. We Californians be- 
lieve that the shortage of water is the most 
serious single local problem we have. The 
San Luis project which passed the Senate 
will help in a small way to solve that prob- 
lem; otherwise, a vast area of the great Cen- 
tral Valley project will return to sagebrush 
and sand. We think, too, that in formulat- 
ing this legislation we have adequately an- 
swered both of the questions raised in your 
editorial—regarding the 160-acre limitation 
and the problem of adding to our current 
farm surpluses. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAIR ENGLE, 
U.S. Senator. 





Wanted: A Sound Fiscal Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, as we 
enter a new fiscal year, the seriousness 
of the record peacetime deficit of last 
year is staggering to contemplate. The 
President in recognition of the graveness 
of this situation appointed several 
months ago a committee of the Cabinet 
to analyze the problem and make recom- 
mendations in an effort to solve. this un- 
healthy situation. David Lawrence, 
writing in the Evening Star on June 30, 
1959, analyzes this report which was re- 
cently made to the President, and I ask 
unanimous consent that his comments be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WANTED: A Sounp Fiscan PoLicy—Casinet 
Report Pornts Our DANGERS IN MAKING 
BonpDs EQUIVALENT TO MONEY 

(By David Lawrence) 

Tomorrow—July 1—is New Year’s Day so 
far as Government finances are concerned. 
One fiscal year ends, and another begins. 
The deficit is more than $12 billion, largely 
due to the economic recession. It’s a record 
for so-called peacetime. The coming year, 
however, is expected to see a balanced budget. 

With armament expenditures taking a big- 
ger and bigger proportion of the national 
budget, due to the cold war in a nuclear 
age, it is not surprising that a setback on the 
economic front runs into such big figures. 
For the Government’s chief worry is the con- 
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tinuationof rising prices. It has to pay each 
year more and more for the.same articles of 
warfare that it bought in previous years at 
lower prices. 

This is why inflation ts being so widely 
discussed as a danger to the American econ- 
omy. President Eisenhower appointed a 
committee of the Cabinet to analyze the 
problem. After several months of study, it 
has just issued its report. 

Unfortunately, because of the prominence 
of some of the Cabinet members in the po- 
litical arena, the report is being regarded by 
Democratic opponents as political. It would 
have received more attention perhaps if it 
had been sighed only by such nonpolitical 
figures as Robert Anderson, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Raymond J. Saulnier, Chair- 
man of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers. Here, for instance, is an extract 
from the Cabinet committee report which 
reads like the language of Messrs. Anderson 
and Saulnier: 

“Without firm control of the quantity of 
money and credit, all other measures to check 
inflation will be futile. Sound monetary 
policy requires that the Federal Government 
avoid making its bonds, other than those of 
comparatively small denomination designed 
for family savings, the equivalent of money. 
Government bonds are the equivalent of 
money if they can always be changed into 
actual money at virtually face value, not 
only when they are due and payable but 
any time before. 

“This is the case if the Treasury is forced 
to issue only very short-term bonds, or if 
the Federal Reserve System stands, ready to 
buy at a pegged price all Government bonds 
offered to it in advance of the date when 
they are due to be paid by the Treasury. 
There is only an imperceptible difference be- 
tween the Government's isSuing bonds that 
are equivalent to money, and the Govern- 
ment’s just cranking up the printing presses 
and rolling out greenbacks. The Govern- 
ment will be forced to continue issuing large 
additional amounts of short-term bonds that 
are the near-equivalent of money until the 
Congress allows the Treasury sufficient flexi- 
bility to achieve a balance in our debt struc- 
ture by inducing people of their own free will 
to invest their savings in long-term Govern- 
ment bonds. Thus, to avoid inflation it is 
essential that the present limitation on the 
interest rate on long-term Government bonds 
be removed, as the administration has ale 
ready recommended. 

“The issue is whether we want price sta- 
bility or whether we want, in a concealed 
way, to do the equivalent of printing 
money—something the American public 
would not stand for if done openly.” 

This is the most outspoken appraisal yet 
of what deficit spending can mean. It comes 
at a time when the President is asking Con- 
gress to permit interest_rates to find a nat- 
ural level and not to be restricted by Gov- 
ernment action. Many Democrats are fight- 
ing for the maintenance of artificially low 
rates. . 

Inflation is to no small extent a matter of 
public confidence. If interest rates are held 
low for Government securities, while in the 
money markets interest rates generally are 
rising, the danger is that investors will turn 
from Government securities to other forms 
of investment. 

The inflationary spiral is related, of course, 
to many other factors besides Government 
spending and /Treasury deficits. The Cabi- 
net Committee report says, for instance: 

“Wage settlements have been made re- 
cently which raised wages substantially; 
wage agreements negotiated in earlier years 
provide for increases in rates this year; and 
wage agreements to be negotiated this sum- 
mer or autumn in many industries (steel, 
aluminum, other metals, construction, rub- 
ber, lumber, railroads, paper, longshoring, 
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meatpacking, and metal containers are 
among them) could result in wage increases 
of such magnitude as to lead to price in- 
creases. © * © 

“We face a serious risk of price increases 
which not only would be directly harmful to 
American families but would seriously en- 
danger the healthy prosperity now develop- 
ing.” 

The Cabinet Committee doesn’t propose 
any concrete solutions but does point out 
that excessive concentration of power in the 
hands of labor or business results in practices 
which are contrary to the public interest and 
that such practices reduce efficiency and pro- 
ductivity, and they create inflationary pres- 
sures. 

But what to do about them? The Cabinet 
Committee says it soon will examine and 
later report on the extent to which such 
concentrations of power in labor and busi- 
ness “contribute to inflation or impede eco- 
nomic progress.” 





Padre Island, Tex., National Seashore 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Associated Press recently issued a 
story on Padre Island in Texas, concern- 
ing the move to make it a national sea- 
shore area. 

This story is>self-explanatory, as it 
tells of the area advantages of the island 
for such a purpose. Wildlife refuges 
and marine laboratories are already in 
the area, making the preservation of 
Padre Island even more desirable. I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the article 
as it appeared in the Dallas (Tex.) Times 
Herald for Friday, June 26, 1959, under 
the heading “‘Texas’ Long, Thin Padre— 
Gulf Island May Become National Sea- 
shore Park.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Texas’ LONG, THIN PADRE—GuULF IsLAND May 
BECOME NATIONAL SEASHORE ParK 

ARANSAS Pass, Tex.—Padre Island is a vast 
and beautiful area of large and irregular 
dunes along the beach, sculptured anew by 
each passing breeze. 

Chances are that more and more persons 
from over the Nation will learn its beauties if 
it becomes a new national seashore park. 

A resolution in the legislature calls the 
island a magnificent, history-rich, romantic 
expanse of dune and beach that is a priceless 
Texas heritage. 

The resolution is to authorize Congress to 
establish a seashore park between the Port 
Mansfield Channel and Yarborough Pass. 

It further says, “Padre Island is the longest 
unspoiled natural beach still in existence in 
the United States. The major part of the 
island is still unspoiled and might yet be 
preserved for public use and enjoyment if 
steps are taken without delay.” 

Not all persons are in favor of the seaside 
park plan. Private owners of some of the 
land claim that the park plan will infringe 
on private’property rights. 


July 1 


The island is a very thin, very long strip 
stretching from the tip of Texas far north 
and slightly east to the vicinity of Corpus 
Christi. 

When held in place by sparse vegetation 
such as sea oats, morning-glories, and sea 
grapevines, the dunes are often imposing, 
towering 40 feet or more. 

Elsewhere, the sand lies in small rippling 
mounds, or is nonexistent, as on the south- 
ern part of the island where flats stretch 
across it from sea to the Laguna Madre. 

Because of the encroachments of civiliza- 
tion on both Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, 
Padre presents one of the last opportunities 
to preserve such a length of beach in its 
natural state. It could provide an outstand- 
ing area for biological and geological study. 

The National Park Service has recom- 
mended that the middle and upper portions 
of the island be preserved, from about oppo- 
site Port Mansfield to a spot just below the 
Nueces County Park at the northern end. 

The central portion of this would be 
roadless, to preserve the island’s primitive 
character and in other sections a road sys- 
tem behind the barrier dunes would provide 
access to the beach. 

Other developments would include camp- 
ing and picnic areas and information cen- 
ters at the north and south entrances. 

Between Tivoli and Brownsville there are 
almost unmatched attractions for nature 
lovers. 

There is the Aransas Wildlife Refuge near 
Austwell, the last wintering ground for the 
whooping cranes. 

At Rockport, where the great migration 
routes from Central and South America are 
constricted by the coastal bend, there are 
concentrations of birds.at certain seasons of 
the year. 

At Rockport, too, is the marine labora- 
tory of the Texas Game and Fish Commis- 
sion, and there is another such institution 
at Port Aransas, under sponsorship of the 
University of Texas. 


WELDER REFUGE 


At Sinton the Welder Wildlife Refuge is 
the largest privately endowed foundation 
for study of wildlife in the world, and under 
leadership of Dr. Clarence Cottam, it is be- 
coming internationally famous and a mecca 
for naturelovers and scientists. 

At the lower end of Padre there is the 
Laguna Atascosa Wildlife Refuge in Cam- 
eron County, which harbors enormous con- 
centrations of waterfowl during the migra- 
tory seasons. In Aransas and Mesquite 
Bays and the Laguna Madre there are great 
nesting grounds for wading birds, pelicans, 
gulls, terns, herons, and all the myriad 
waterbirds that live on the Texas coast 
around the year, 

At the Santa Ana Refuge, not far from 
the lower end of Padre, there are unique 
opportunities to see birds and animals nor- 
mally found only in Mexico and Central 
America, 





Los Angeles Elks Lodge 99 Observes 
Annual Flag Day Ritual 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, on * 


June 10 the Los Angeles Elks Lodge No. 99 

conducted its annual Flag Day ritual 

under the chairmanship of Mr. Charles 

ee Americanism chairman of the 
e. 
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During the inspiring and beautiful 
program, presented basically in the form 
of a question-and-response service, there 
was presented a comprehensive history 
of the evolution of the American flag 
from colonial days until the present, a 
prayer, a presentation of the new 49-star 
flag to the lodge, and a discussion of our 
struggles over the years for freedom 
under the Stars and Stripes as our 
symbol of the American way of life. An- 
other highlight of the ritual was the 
uncovering of a floral bell of liberty, 
made up of red, white, and blue flowers, 
representing not only the colors of the 
flag but the ideals we live by. 

Mr. Speaker, = believe it woyld be very 
worthwhile if greater stress were placed 
nationwide on celebrating Flag Day, for 
it is an inspiring way of focusing atten- 
tion to our beautiful flag and its meaning 
as a Symbol of America. 





Military Influence on Defense Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 - 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 3 my amendment to bar defense 
funds to defense contractors who employ 
retired military officers was dramatically 
defeated by one vote upon the assurance 
of the leaders that an investigation 
would promptly be pursued. Such an in- 
vestigation is scheduled to commence on 
July 7. 

I have heard many comments favor- 
able and unfavorable regarding my 
amendment. Some declare that the 
need exists, but that the remedy is too 
broad and the restrictions should be 
narrowed. One of the most critical writ- 
ten comments that has come to my at- 
tention regarding the so-called Santan- 
gelo amendment came to me by a learned 
professor of law of Harvard University, 
W. Barton Leach. 

Professor Leach is a former brigadier 
general, USAFR, and the founder of the 
Harvard defense studies program, which 
has studied the problem of recruiting 
and retaining in the Military Establish- 
ment the best brains and leadership 
ability of the country. His comments 
are critical of my amendment, have a 
great deal of pertinency and merit, and, 
I believe, casts light upon the weaknesses 
and the merits of my bill. I submit the 
comments by Professor Leach in the 
knowledge that it will give the readers a 
better understanding of the problem: 
COMMENTS ON SANTANGELO AMENDMENT (RE- 

TIRED GENERALS AND ADMIRALS IN DEFENSE 

InpusTRY), NEw York HERALD-TRIBUNE, 

JUNE 12; 1959,.PacE 1 

As reported, this amendment to a defense 
appropriation bill would bar defense con- 
tracts to any company employing any officer 
above the rank of colonel in the last 5 years. 

1. Our military personnel policies prop- 
erly force retirement of officers at successive 
rank levels, since each rank has a number 
of T/O spaces much smaller than that of 
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the next lower rank; i.e. the officer struc- 
ture is a steep pyramid. If these men are 
good—and it is a major national objective 
that they should be of the best—they will 
seek and obtain employment throughout 
the civilian economy. But where? Ob- 
viously where their training and experience 
is relevant—and it is in the national inter- 
est that this training and experience should 
be drawn upon after, as well as before, they 
get out of uniform. There are some, like 
Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin Jr. and Maj. Gen. 
James McCormack Jr., whose _ technical 
qualifications enable them to go outside the 
direct defense field; but the proposal of 
Representative SANTANGELO would almost 
certainly require Arthur D. Little, Inc., and 
Massachusets Institute of Technology to 
dismiss these two officers from their respec- 
tive posts as vice president. Some few 
might qualify for government administra- 
tion, like Maj. Gen. Roger J. Browne now 
deputy administrator o* the city of New 
York (after first serving with American 
Brake Shoe); but this would create, and in- 
deed has created, another furor about the 
Government being taken over by “men on 
horseback.” A few might get into educa- 
tion, like Gen. Mark W. Clark (The Citadel) 
or our present professor of military science 
and tactics at Harvard, Col. De Vere Arm- 
strong (who is going to the McCaillie School, 
Chattanooga); but if this took place on a 
large scale you would soon hear criticism of 
impregnating youth with the military 
mind—and of course the number of these 
openings is trifling. 

2. If retired general and flag officers are 
forbidden to engage in the types of business 
where they have the greatest knowledge and 
experience, one can predict. the effect on the 
officer of colonel-equivalent grade. If he is 
industry-employable, he will quit with his 
20 or 30 years of service and refuse promo- 
tion to a grade which disqualifies him from 
earning a living after he gets out. The re- 
sult will be that selection of general and 
flag officers will be by survival of the unfit, 
with the exception of a few who have mar- 
ried rich women. The impact upon the 
morale of the officer corps from the lowest 
to the highest is incalculable. 

8. What of the civilians—Frank Pace and 
Earl Johnson of General Dynamics, John 
Sullivan with a brisk Washington law prac- 
tice, Trevor Gardner who is up to his ears in 
defense work? Are we going to throw up 
additional barriers to getting good civilians 
in the Pentagon by assuring them that, in 
addition to being inadequately paid while 
they are serving, they will be unemployable 
when they get out? Or are we to say that 
what is wrong for the officers is right for 
the civilians? And, how about Senators 
and Congressmen—especially those who have 
served on the Appropriations and Armed 
Services Committees? After they are de- 
feated or withdraw are they to have freedom 
denied to retired officers? And how about 
the undersigned, who is a Reserve general; 
and, as @ personal consultant of all Secre- 
taries and Chiefs of Staff since the Air Force 
was established, probably has contacts in 
the Air Force which are as close as those of 
most Regular generals. Does he get the 
boot, too? And if he does, where are you 
going to get any Reserve generals, or 
consultants either? 

The proposal is patently absurd; but some- 
body has got to stand up and say so and 
run the risk of being labeled an admiral 
lover or a cat’s paw for the generals. 

Now, just a word about competition be- 
tween weapons manufacturers. As long as 
the competition relates to the merits of the 
weapon, that is a good and necessary thing. 
(I deplore the Boeing advertisement which 
plugged Bomarc by showing how many sub- 
contractors it supported; they ought to fire 
their public relations man.) Very few 
weapons are the subject of interservice com- 
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petition; so, if you are going to get com- 
petition at all, it must be between manu- 
facturers where each does his best to pro- 
duce the best weapon or piece of equipment 
and to convince the using service that it is 
the best. A striking and well-documented 
example of how this works in the public in- 
terest appears in the testimony of Maj. Gen. 
Frederick H. Smith, Jr., in the first phase of 
the B-36 investigation (House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, 1949) where he shows the 
three companies which developed the B-—54, 
B-49, and B-36 competing for the inter- 
continental bomber production contract— 
all, I submit, to the benefit of national de- 
fense. Now, who do we want managing 
these companies, supervising development 
and production, and presenting the case for 
their weapons—men who have no knowledge 
of the realities of combat or men who have 
spent their lives as users of the things they 
are now developing and producing? The 
question answers itself. 

Are there potential abuses in the present 
system? Probably—in this or any system 
where salesmanship is a factor. I don’t 
know what percentage of the working force 
of the country is engaged in selling, but it 
is large; and the job of selling is to get buy- 
ers for your product through (a) its in- 
trinsic merit and (b) establishment of 
favorable personal relationships which 
create a receptive attitude toward the prod- 
uct. Unless you are going to try to elimi- 
nate factor (b) by forbidding all personal 
contact between defense suppliers and pro- 
curement officers, it is futile and self-de- 
feating to blacklist. one particular class of 
men who can be very helpful indeed. 

I have been in close contact with the Air 
Force since the end of World War II. 
Mistakes have been made in procurement of 
weapons and equipment, but I know of no 
case where the mistake was related to the 
personal influence of any employee of a sup- 
plier, whether or not a retired officer. In- 
deed I will go further; I don’t think the in- 
fluence of any retired officer has the slightest 
effect om procurement decisions except as 
the retired officer is able to put himself in 
the position of the procurement authority 
and thus present more effectively the mer- 
its of the weapon—and any supplier who 
employs a retired officer in the hope of 
cashing in on personal influence is wasting 
his money. 

W. Barton Leacn, 
Consultant to the Chief of Staff, USAF, 
Brigadier General, USAFR, 





David P. Haxton, of Miami, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Florid- 
ians are honored to have the Interna- 
tional Headquarters for the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce located in Miami 
Beach, Fla. Junior Chamber Interna- 
tional is a marvelous and deserving or- 
ganization which is interested in com- 
munity understanding and peaceful re- 
lationships among the peoples of the 
world. 

For 4 years, Mr. David P. Haxton, 1200 
5th Street, Miami Beach, Fla., was the 
secretary-general of the junior chamber 
of commerce. Recently Mr. Haxton was 
placed in a position of great honor and 
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responsibility as nongovernmental liai- 
son officer for the United Nations Chil- 
drens Fund at the United. Nations in 
New York. It is a high honor to be ap- 
pointed to this office. Mr. Haxton’s ap- 
pointment was no doubt due to his ex- 
perience in junior chamber matters, his 
knowledge of world affairs, his ability 
to express himself freely and openly, and 
his sincere devotion to democratic prin- 
ciples and desire to help his fellow man. 
David Haxton has been an enthusiastic 
leader, and has constnatnly demon- 
strated those qualities of leadership 
which have contributed to the promotion 
of good will between the younger genera- 
tion of the free nations of the world. 

I would like to express my personal ap- 
preciation to Mr. Haxton for the contri- 
butions he has made to the young men 
of the United States and to those who 
make up the J.C.I. membership in 89 
countries of the world. 

I am certain all Jaycees join with me 
in extending David Haxton our deep ap- 
preciation and gratitude for the excel- 
lent job he has done in the past and wish 
him continued success in his challenging 
new position. 





Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor: Scholarly 
Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include an excellent article from 
the Wall Street Journal of June 30, 1959. 

The writer, William Henry Chamber- 
lin, is a highly recognized student of 
government. He consistently contrib- 
utes columns of special significance on 
the problems of the Nation. In the in- 
serted article, he details the military 
philosophy of Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor 
and the general’s great concern with 
the failure to effectively modernize the 
Army for the conventional wars of the 
future. 


General Taylor’s retirement from the. 


military service is a loss to the Na- 
tion. There is no question of the debt 
our country owes to him for the great 
service he has rendered. His activi- 
ties and his views will long be remem- 
bered and we hope that, even in retire- 
ment, his opinions and advice will be 
sought by the Department of Defense. 
The article is as follows: 


ScHoLARLyY Soiprer—In GeENERAL TAYLOR'S 
RETIREMENT, PENTAGON LOSES OFFICER 
Waose Poticy Was READINESS FoR LITTLE 
Wars, Too 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, who said the other 
day that his retirement from the Army came 
about because his views over moderniza- 
tion of the service were unacceptable to the 
administration, is one of America’s most ar- 
ticulate and outspoken military leaders. 

The Army Chief of Staff—he ends his ca- 
reer today—possesses an uncommonly broad 
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and varied experience as a scholar, linguist 
and educator, quite apart from his splendid 
record as a fighting general in command of 
&@ paratrooper unit in Europe during World 
War II. 

A West Point graduate, Taylor served for 
a time as instructor in French at the Point 
and was later sent, with the rank of captain, 
to Tokyo as a language officer, with the dou- 
ble assignment of mastering the difficult 
Japanese language and attending Japanese 
army maneuvers and field exercises. After 
@ war experience that included a daring dash 
into Rome while the city was still under 
Nazi occupation, Taylor was at various times 
Superintendent of West Point (where he 
showed a keen interest in modernizing teach- 
ing methods), American military com- 
mandant of Berlin and commander of the 
U.N. forces in Korea until the armistice was 
signed. He then served two terms as Army 
Chief of Staff. 

Three points on which General Taylor has 
been insistent in congressional testimony 
and public speeches during his last months 
in office are these: 

America must be prepared to fight little 
limited wars as well as all-out thermonuclear 
conflicts. 

Special emphasis, in plans for defense 
against hostile attack, should be laid on de- 
velopment ofan antimissile missile. 

Just for this reason, and because suspen- 
sion of nuclear tests would involve serious 
handicaps in developing eflicient and eco- 
nomical tactical muclear weapons, there 
should be the utmost care about concluding 
far-reaching agreements with an opponent 
not noted for good faith on this subject. 


BALANCE OF TERROR 


This question of American willingness 
and ability to wage limited wars, in which 
the more awesome weapons of mass destruc- 
tion would not be used, is especially im- 
portant at a time when something like a 
balance of terror has been established be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union, with each side theoretically capable 
of inflicting crippling damage on the other. 
It may well be that Nikita Khrushchev’s 
ultimate decision about resorting to some 
dangerous provocation to the Western forces 
in West Berlin depends on his own judg- 
ment as to American capability to react 
with limited warfare to a challenge too se- 
rious to be ignored, yet not serious enough 
to warrant the unloosing of the more ter- 
rible weapons. 

As General Taylor pointed out in a speech 
before the Institute of World Affairs in Pas- 
adena, there have been 17 limited war situa- 
tions since 1945. In this speech he sounded 
the following warning of more difficult times 
that may lie ahead: 

“The Soviet leaders have always shown 
a willingness to take chances, even when 
they had no counterpart to our preponder- 
ant atomic strength. With the rise in their 
capability in the atomie and missile fields 
it appears-possible that we may expect in- 
creasing intransigence on their part. We 
may well be required to respond to increased 
levels of provocation in an atmosphere of 
heightened international tension. * * * In 
exploiting the fear imposed by mutual atomic 
capabilities it would appear quite likely that 
they will henceforth undertake to kick us 
higher and harder on the shins than they 
have done during the period of our atomic 
monopoly.” 

How should America improve its prepared- 
ness for limited war? General Taylor spells 
out five conditions for achieving this end. 
Weapons and equipment should be modern- 
ized; there should be more light atomic 
weapons, new types of air and ground ve- 
hicles, improved signal equipment based on 
radio. Speed and mobility should be as- 
sured, partly by forward stocking of sup- 
plies in critical areas. A certain amount of 


air and sea lift facilities should be ear- 
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marked for emergency situations like the 
landing in Lebanon, 

His fourth, more general point, is that 
“we be as effective in meeting the complex 
requirements of limited war as the Strategic 
Air Command is in meeting the require- 
ments of general atomic war.” Fifth and 
last, General Taylor would like to see more 
demonstrative testing of our capabilities for 
“little wars.” 

“We must,” he says, “overcome any im- 
pression that we are a country which can 
respond with a big bomb and little else.” 

BALLISTIC BOASTING 


General Taylor considers the Nike-Zeus 
antimissile missile one of the Army’s most 
important development efforts, since it is 


the only weapon under development that . 


can meet effectively the threat of long-range 
ballistic missiles, the new weapon of which 
Khrushchev likes to boast. 

As regards the cessation of nuclear tests, 
the subject of long negotiation at Geneva, 
General Taylor offered this statement of 
sober warning in testifying before the Senate 
subcommittee on disarmament: 

“It is certain that our program for the de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons will suffer 
from the banning of tests. Test bans or 
suspensions would slow down and ultimately 
halt the development of essential empirical 
knowledge needed to develop improved nu- 
clear weapons and methods of atomic war- 
fare. 

“A ban on the use of nuclear weapons 
would not of itself signify a worldwide 
rejection of force as an instrument of 
policy in international relationships. Forces 
equipped with nonatomic arms would still 
provide an aggressor nation with a capability 
for imposing its will upon others, particularly 
those possessing fewer conventional re- 
sources. Additionally, there is always the 
possibility that other parties to the ban 
might cheat.” 

GOING SLOW 


Such a “go slow” signal, coming from a 
man of General Taylor’s judgment, experi- 
ence and intimate knowledge of the interna- 
tional military picture might well be heeded, 
both by our negotiators at Geneva and by 
the Senate, which will presumably have to 
ratify any agreement that may be reached 
there. 

Meantime, Congress doubtless will give 
more consideration to the military doctrines 
that, because he considers them unaccept- 
able to his superiors, led to Taylor’s retire- 
ment. 





“Urban Renewal Is Good Business”: 
Letter From John Hirten, Stockton, 
Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp today a very 
timely letter from John E. Hirten, Jr., 
executive director of the Redevelopment 
Agency of the city of Stockton, Calif. 

The Congress in the past few days has 
completed action on a good housing bill 
and sent it to the President for his 
signature. I hope that it will be signed 
into law. Included in the bill are au- 
thorizations for continued urban re- 
newal, public housing, FHA mortgage in- 
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surance, and many, many more pro- 
grams that are good for individual com- 
munities and good for the prosperity of 
our country. 

The bill we sent to the President was 
cut back considerably from the versions 
which both the House and the Senate 
had adopted earlier as being required to 
meet the needs of our expanding econ- 
omy. 

Mr. Hirten’s letter is particularly per- 
tinent at this time since he points out 
very clearly how the voices of national 
organizations that have been raised so 
strongly against this good housing bill, 
do not in many instances accurately rep- 
resent the actual feelings of their in- 


‘dividual members. 


. The city of Stockton, which is in the 
District I represent, has done a partic- 
ularly fine job in the areas of urban re- 
newal and public housing and I sin- 
cerely hope that the new housing bill 
will become law so that these worthwhile 
programs can continue. 

Following is the text of Mr. Hirten’s 
letter: 

The Honorable JoHN J. McFALL, 
Member of Congress, 

Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak JOHN: Enclosed is a copy of a letter 
sent to our members transmitting a resolu- 
tion concerning the discontinuation of our 
West End project. The lack of any housing 
legislation means that this project must be 
terminated. 

I realize that the Senate and House have 
passed legislation covering the omnibus 
housing problems and now it is up to the 
President. However, since I am sending this 
letter, I did want to add a comment to the 
effect that I feel a general misunderstanding 
exists in certain areas of Washington with 
respect to the importance of urban renewal 
and urban renewal legislation to the local 
communities. I would like to refer you to 
an article in the June issue of Architectural 
Forum, page 147, entitled “Urban Renewal 
and the Ambivalent Businessman,” by 
Stephen G. Thompson. He points out, and 
I think rather accurately, that such national 
organizations as the chamber of commerce 
and the National Association of Realty 
Boards are taking one position with respect 
to urban renewal and housing programs, 
while their local counterparts are in dis- 
agreement with their national policy. The 
U.S. Chamber, for example, has been against 
urban renewal, while the local chambers in 
many cities (and in Stockton particularly) 
have strongly supported the urban renewal 
progam. The National Association of Realty 
Boards has been against the proposed hous- 
ing legislation, while their local counterparts, 
(including, again, Stockton) have been 
strongly in back of the urban renewal pro- 
gram. 

These are just some of the many other 
examples. Urban renewal is good business; 
and from a local point of view, very good 
business. Urban renewal, also, represents 
(in my opinion). the only real possibility for 
saving our urban communities. With large 
areas of slums and blight in this city and in 
almost every other city throughout the 
country, how can the city operate ag a bal- 
anced economic entity? How can revenues 
meet necessary disbursements when the sick 
areas of our city are being subsidized by the 
healthy ones. Mr. Mason, the present Ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, states that this legislation 
and proposed bill is not a bill that is good 
for the people. If this bill, which pours 
money right back into the local community 





and into. the pockets of the citizens, own- 
ers, renters, businessmen and community 
economics—while correcting the physical 
and social ills brought on by slums and 
blight—is not good for the people, then what 
bill in Congress is? 

I don’t know what will be the next step 
if the President vetoes the bill; but I surely 
hope if that occurs every step will be made 
by Congress to override such a veto. The 
tremendous progress being made in Stockton 
and in many cities throughout the country is 
directly related to their programs of renewal 
and redevelopment. Without urban renewal, 
the sick and deteriorated parts of our city 
will continue to demand heavy abnormal 
expenditures, while private investment (in 
avoiding these blighted sections) will scram- 
ble for new land on the outskirts of our 
community and further complicate matters 
by demanding the extension of city services 
well beyond the economical logic of such 
extensions. 

I don’t wish to burden you with comments 
such as these, for I am aware of your feeling 
for our program and toward progressive leg- 
islation in general. However, I did feel the 
urge to express some of my comments con- 
cerning this, and take the liberty of doing 
so in this letter to you. 

Thank you for all the help you have given 
us in the past. I assure you that we will 
put forth our fullest energies to carry out 
an effective and worthwhile program. 

Most sincerely, 
° REDEVELOPMENT AGENCY OF 
THE Crry or STOCKTON, 
JOHN E. HIRtTeNn, Jr., 
Executive Director. 





Statement of Edwin Christianson, Presi- 
dent, Minnesota Farmers Union, Be- 
‘fore the House Agriculture Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 30, Edwin Christian- 
son, president of the Minnesota Farm- 
ers Union, testified at the genéral farm 
hearings being conducted by the House 
Agriculture Committee. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
clude Mr. Christianson’s testimony in 
the RrEcorpD: 

STATEMENT OF EDWIN CHRISTIANSON, PRESI- 
DENT, MINNESOTA FARMERS UNION, BEFORE 
THE HOUSE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE 
I am happy to have this opportunity to 

present our views before this committee 
and to say that we regard these hearings 
as very significant because there are several 
actions which need to be taken on farm 
matters by this session of Congress. 

I want to associate myself with the com- 
ments and recommendations of Mr. Pat- 
ton, our national president. 

We appreciate the difficult position which 
the committee is in, due to the attitude of 
the administration on farm policy. The re- 
cent wheat example, certainly, is not en- 
couraging, since once again it has put the 
Congress in the position of being severely 
criticized for not acting, and then equally 
as severely criticized for acting. 

Nevertheless, the fact that there is no 
leadership from the administrative branch 
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does not mean that the Congress should 
cease to try to exert leadership as far as is 
possible. 

There are some conditions in agriculture 
which should not be left unremedied— 
there are some conditions which will be- 
come increasingly more serious by a year 
from now—and there are some conditions 
which will cause severe damage to the na- 
tional economy if not corrected before next 
year. 

Since this is true, it becomes the respon- 
sibility of the Congress to constructively put 
together the kind of legislation which it 
believes will be of some assistance to the 
Nation, 

Three conditions are becoming intolerable 
and need to be acted upon as soon as pos- 
sible: 

1. The low level of farm prices and income, 

2. The collapse of market levels on perish- 
able farm products, now on eggs and soon 
to come on hogs and other products unless 
action is taken. 

8. The tremendous surpluses and excessive 
cost of the ineffective Benson program, 

As we told the agricultural subcommittee 
of the House committee on appropriations 
early in April, unless Congress forces a re- 
versal of the present policy, the Nation may 
some day see a Benson budget of $10 billion 
@ year and total national net farm income 
less than that figure. 

We expressed to the appropriations sub- 
committee eur view that a full parity farm 
program can be operated through direct pay- 
ments and allotments at less than half the 
cost of the Benson program and that we 
could avoid both the economie deficit which 
has resulted from low farm income and the 
accumulation of further surpluses of farm 
commodities. 

We feel that the basic things which we 
must have in any farm legislation are the 
‘following: 

1. Bring farm income to parity levels. 

2, Cease the new accumulation of large 
stocks of farm commodities. 

3. Bring the farm program cost to a reas- 
onable figure. 

In our statement, we wish to use an illus- 
tration of how a combination of allotments 
and direct payments can achieve these three 
program goals on one farm commodity— 
dairy products—and how a similar program 
could be tailored to fit many other commod- 
ities. 

We believe that a dairy program along the 
line of the program spelled out last year in 
title 6 of the omnibus House farm bill could 
bring dairy prices to 90 percent of parity, 
yet could be operated at an annual cost to 
the taxpayers of $50 to $100 million a year 
compared with the outlay of $200 to $400 
million a year in recent years to achieve a 
price average of about 75 percent of parity. 

As you know, title 6 has been reintroduced, 
with some revisions, in this session by Con- 
gressman LesTrr JoHNSON in the bill H.R. 
6750. The Johnson bill would authorize the 
use of deficiency payments, compliance de<- 
posits and market allotments to achieve sta- 
bilization of dairy prices and production at 
reasonable levels. 

An important consideration about the 
Johnson dairy bill is that it would permit 
dairy farmers for the first time in history, 
to vote on the type of program they would 
prefer to have in operation. 

The Johnson dairy bill would place much 
of the administration of the new dairy plan 
in the hands of a farmer-elected national 
dairy board. Decisions on establishment of 
marketing allotments and levying of com- 
pliance deposits would be made by the dairy 
board, rather than the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. The dairy board would also estimate 
the probable free marekt price of manufac- 
turing milk in the absence of a support 
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program. If it appeared that the average 
market price would be less than 90 percent 
of parity, the dairy board would be author- 
ized to establish marketing bases and allot- 
ments for each dairy farm and would also be 
authorized to require the deduction of com- 
pliance deposits of 25 to 50 cents per hun- 
dredweight from the price paid to producers 
for milk. 

If allotments are required, the marketing 
base for each producer would be the average 
production for a 3-year period. The mar- 
keting allotment would be reduced below 
the base by 1 percent for each 5 percent 
which the market price was likely to be 
below 90 percent of parity. 

Farmers who stayed within their market- 
ing allotment would be eligible to receive 
a refund of the compliance deposits in full 
and also to receive a deficiency payment to 
represent the difference between the market 
average price and the support level. The 
compliance deposits of farmers who exceeded 
their allotment would be defaulted and 
would be appropriated to CCC to be used in 
helping finance the support program pay- 
ments. 

From this brief outline, it can be seen 
that the Johnson dairy plan would be self- 
regulating, because any weakness in price 
would result in the incentive being offered 
for a reduction in volume. 

The program would be self-financing in 
large part because the defaulted compliance 
deposits would be available if some pro- 
ducers failed to comply with their allot- 
ment. 

The program outlined in the Johnson dairy 
bill would be a voluntary one. A producer 
could produce and market as much milk as 
he desired if he was willing to forego re- 
ceiving a deficiency payment and did not 
intend to claim a refund of his compliance 
deposits. Yet, for the average producer, the 
combined .total of the deficiency payment 
and the compliance deposit would represent 
too large a sum for him to wish to exceed 
his marketing allotment. 

Furthermore, the allotment and compli- 
ance deposits would be in effect only when 
prices threatened to fall below 90 percent of 
parity. They would act as a preventive 
measure, encouraging a reduction in produc- 
tion volume as quickly as any price weakness 
appeared likely. Thus, we would avoid sur- 
pluses rather than waiting for them to de- 
velop and then trying, with costly and largely 
ineffective measures, to reduce or dispose of 
them. 

The formula contained in the dairy bill, 
we believe, could be tailored to fit any or all 
of the major farm commodities, with the 
same desirable results of maintaining fair 
farm income, avoiding the accumulation of 
further surpluses, and bringing the cost of 
farm programs to a reasonable figure. 

Because such programs would be self- 
regulating in nature, we would head off sur- 
plus and price trouble before it happened. 
Therefore, we are confident that such pro- 
grams for the major commodities could be 
operated at an annual cost of less than $1 
billion a year to the taxpayer. 

A program of market allotments, together 
with compliance deposits at 10 percent of the 
parity price for each commodity, would take 
care of most of the stabilization problem for 
most commodities, leaving only a nominal 
amount of the support funds to be supplied 
by the public treasury. ‘ 

Such a program would not only be very 
effective on the perishable items, but would 
be practical as well on the crops on which we 
are seeking to broaden our export volume. 

Farm leaders in the Congress, many of 
them on this very committee, have time after 
time made legislative proposals which would 
have improved the farm programs. 
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While the opposition of the administra- 
tion forces us to delay the adoption of a pro- 
gram based‘n market allotments and defici- 
ency payments, Canada is moving ahead to 
try to solve its farm price difficulties by use 
of the production payment principles on milk, 
eggs, and perhaps hogs as well. 

A program of incentive payments to at- 
tract hogs and cattle to market at lighter, 
more desirable weights, would help consid- 
erably to reduce market volume to demand. 

For example, by offering incentive pay- 
ments of $1 to $3 per hundredweight for 
hogs, marketed at 200 pounds or less, a siz- 
able cutback in market volume could be 
achieved. 

We need to consider that the 1959 pig crop 
will be about 9 million head greater, and 
the feed supply will be about 30 percent 
greater per animal unit than in 1955, the 
year we suffered the great collapse on hog 
prices. 

By bringing these hogs to market at 200 
pounds or less instead of 240 to 250 pounds, 
we could achieve a reduction in pork volume 
of as much as 20 percent. 

- We could thus avoid the oversupply and 
the price break which are otherwise sure to 
come late this year and next. 

To those who would propose that we 
should let the hog situation iron itself out, 
let us point out that if the addition to the 
feed carryover of some 11 million tons of feed 
in just this past year (from 59 to 70 million 
tons) were to be fed up—it would mean an 
additional 22 million hogs on the market. 
Hog incentive payments would be a method 
of preventing surpluses, rather than curing 
them after it is too late. 

If an overall program of market allot- 
ments were to be established in order to 
tailor the market volume to national needs, 
it would be advisable and necessary to make 
available a program temporarily, at least, to 
divert some resources out of agricultural pro- 
duction. 

Our farm productivity at least for the pres- 
ent is likely to outrun visible demand. We 
do not believe that there is any point in 
using valuable resources in the production of 
commodities surpluses for which there is no 
ready market. This is not to say that we 
should have a program of planned scarcity, 
but that we should cut back on production 
to the extent that it outruns all possible de- 
mand domestically, for export and for needed 
reserves. 

The soil bank has not proved to be an 
effective measure for reducing the resources 
going into agricultural production. Whether 
or not the soil bank was sound in theory, at 
least it has been administered into ineffec- 
tiveness. The soil-bank acreage reserve has 
been terminated and the conservation re- 
serve will expire after the 1960 sign-up. 

In the consideration of any land-diversion 
program, we ought to avoid the mistakes 
and shortcomings of the soil bank. 

We believe the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee made a very good suggestion when it 
proposed that a diverted acres program could 
be carried out much more effectively within 
the framework of the agricultural conserva- 
tion program. 

We would feel that a land-retirement pro- 
gram, if it was operated in conjunction with 
the type of a price support program as pro- 
posed herein, could be successfully run on 
an effective scale yet at much less than the 
cost of the soil bank. 

Farmers would be able to take land out of 
production at a nominal rental if they were 
assured of a satisfactory return on the re- 
mainder of their production. 

We believe that it will take many years to 
use up the surpluses accumulated under the 
Benson To use them up within a 
2- or 8-year period, in our opinion would 
require that 80 to 100 million acres would 
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have to be taken out of production. The 
economy of our agricultural areas could not 
withstand a third of the cropland being 
taken out of production at one time. 

We would propose instead that the goal be 
to work off the surpluses over a longer period 
of time with perhaps 10 to 20 percent of the 
cropland being taken temporarily out of pro- 
duction. 

We feel that the diverted acres program 
must be such that it will fit into the normal 
rotation and cropping programs of typical 
farmers. 

We also feel that there must be a limit 
to the acreage which any farmer can place 
into the program so that we avoid the un- 
desirable effects of whole farms being taken 
out of production. The program should be 
operated in a way that will keep the farm 
production unit intact. 

We believe a workable program could be 
developed along the following lines: 

1. Each farmer, who wishes to be eligible 
for any support loans or Government support 
payments, would be required to keep 10 per- 
cent of his cropland base out of production 
and in the agricultural conservation program 
as a regular matter, with no payment except 
cost-sharing on the agricultural conservation 
program practices. 

2. A program of rental payments to en- 
courage placing additional acreage, ranging 
between 1 percent and 10 percent of cropland 
base, into agricultural conservation program 
practices under a 2-year program under 
which no cropping or grazing would be per- 
mitted. 

3. The rental payments would be based on 
the prevailing average rent on land in the re- 
spective township or county. 

4. A program of additional incentive pay- 
ments ranging from $1 to $10 per acre, with a 
rate of $1 in incentive payments for each 
1 percent of the cropland base being placed 
in the 2-year agricultural conservation pro- 
gram. Thus, a farmer could qualify for 
payments under this program, totaling the 
rental value plus a maximum of $10 an acre 
in incentive payments if he had the full 10 
percent of his cropland in the regular agri- 
culture conservation program and another 
full 10 percent in the agricultural conserva- 
tion program 2-year program. 

We estimate that under such a program, 
we would annually have about 50 to 60 mil- 
lion acres taken out of production, half of it 
under the agricultural conservation program 
2-year program and the other half of it 
voluntarily under the regular agricultural 
conservation program without any compen- 
sation except for cost-sharing on the prac- 
tices. 

We believe that a land-diversion program 
of this sort is a necessary part of a broad 
farm program, because it is important to the 
future of the Nation to preserve and build 
up the soil resources. An agricultural con- 
servation program land diversion program, 
or land-use adjustment program as it u 
to be called in the earlier years of the AAA 
program, would provide a way in which soil 
nutrients could be maintained and built up 
while the land was placed temporarily on a 
standby basis. 

We believe that the essentials which we 
have outlined, including market allotments, 
compliance deposits, and direct payments 
are the framework of a workable program 
for most farm commodities. Further, we 
believe that a farm price support program 
needs to be supplemented’ by a land-retire- 
ment program over a period of years and 
that this can be done most effectively and 
most economically within the framework of 
the agricultural conservation program. We 
recommend these actions to the considera- 
tion of the committee, 
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1959 
Steel Negotiations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
officers of the United Steelworkers of 
America have sent to their membership 
a true history of the negotiations with 
the steel corporations which I thought 
every Member of Congress should read. 

It tells the story in full of the em- 
ployer’s stand, and his unwillingness to 
accept collective bargaining and to keep 
peace and good relationship in the steel 
industry. 

Management has insisted on changing 
many of the benefits now enjoyed by the 
steelworker. If these changes are to be 
accepted by the union, many of the gains 
won on the picket line will be sacrificed. 

I ask that the Members of Congress 
make a fair appraisal of the justice of 
the union’s demands, 

UNITED STEELWGORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 20, 1959. ° 


To the Members and Families of the United 
Steelworkers of America: 


We, as international officers of your union, 
are writing you this personal letter out of a 
strong sense of duty and responsibility 
which we feel toward you and your family. 
Since this union has always tried its best to 
protect and extend the best interests of you 
and your loved ones, we feel a direct obliga- 
tion to inform you of any development which 
may threaten your status as a wage earner 
and family breadwinner, 

There is afoot at this writing a most seri- 
ous effort to undermine your job security, 
your earnings, your fringe benefits, and your 
union’s ability to safeguard these for you. 
Although for the time being this effort is 
directed at those who work in the basic 
steel companies, it is a cancer which could 
take hold and spread throughout every com- 
pany and industry in the United States and 
Canada with which we bargain. So this 
matter about which we write you is one that 
directly or indirectly involves every member 
of the union. 

For almost 2 months now, your union has 
been hard at work trying to negotiate new 
wage agreements to replace those which ex- 
pire at midnight, June 30, 1959. In these 
negotiations we have been talking to the 12 
largest steel corporations or their spokes- 
men, but in reality we have been dealing 
with a united industry which has marshaled 
the wealth and power of business and indus- 
trial America to fight the Steelworkers’ Union 
and its membership. 

Several months before contract negotia- 
tions with our union got underway, the rich 
steel corporations began a carefully con- 
trived campaign to condition the public and 
our members to the idea that steelworkers 
should not share in their great profits. In 
newspaper advertisements, television and 
radio messages, in booklets and letters, they 
beat the drums of inflation and foreign com- 
petition. 

Both the inflation monster and the foreign 
competition hoax which industry conjured 
up have had a telling effect on the public, 
even though most of our members knew 
these issues were meant to frighten them 
into accepting inferior wages and watered- 
down benefits at a time when steel com- 
panies are piling up profits at a record- 


breaking pace, 
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While your attention and the eyes of the 
public have been fixed on the alleged effect 
of inflation and foreign competition the 
steel corporations mapped their plan to 
atomize and completely undermine your job 
rights now guaranteed under various union 
contract provisions—won through bitter 
struggles over the years—which protect you 
as an individual employee. 

Less than 3 weeks before current basic 
steel agreements were due to expire, the com- 
pany representatives let the cat out of the 

. They laid before your union negotia- 
tors eight blockbusters which would de- 
molish or jeopardize almost every important 
right you now enjoy as a union worker. 

This coldblooded plan of the steel indus- 
try is set forth in a document which is now 
a matter of public record. In it, the corpo- 
rations took eight separate and distinct steps 
toward the destruction of your individual 
job rights. They demanded that you take 
a@ giant step backward toward the dark days 
of company unionism. 

In the following paragraphs, each of these 
eight demands from industry is spelled out. 
With each one you will find a brief explana- 
tion’ of how the companies would use such 
contract changes to their advantage against 
you. , 

Please study all eight of the industry’s pro- 
posals and the full meaning behind each of 
them: 

1. The industry proposes to modify con- 
tractual language to allow management to 
make any changes which would produce 
greater efficiency and economy. 

This means the companies want the right 
to eliminate any contract protection which 
stands in the way of speeding up operations 
or wringing from you and your fellow em- 
ployees something more than the last possi- 
ble ounce of productive effort. This includes 
the elimiriation of jobs, abolishment of es- 
tablished work practices, and the surrender 
of other hard-won benefits which you count 
on to protect you on the job. 

2. Management wants to reinforce present 
contract restrictions against wildcat strikes, 
slowdowns,. and other interferences with 
production. 

This is demanded by the companies despite 
the fact that union contracts already contain 
ironclad guarantees which are far tougher 
than those in other industries and which 
have been rigorously enforced by the inter- 
national union. More language in this sec- 
tion can only mean that the companies want 
the right to punish you for any sort of work 
interference whether or not you may, be 
involved or responsible. They could deprive 
you and your family or your income or fringe 
benefits if some kind of shutdown occurred 
over which you personally had no control 
and which might be deliberately provoked 
by management. 

3. Management wants the union to recog- 
nize “the functions of management to de- 
velop incentives and establish sound stand- 
ards.” 

Present union contracts already provide 
for such recognition. All the union re- 
quires is that incentives set by management 
must be fair, just, and provide equitable 
compensation, without jeopardizing the 
earnings of employees involved. Why do the 
companies want to change the present ar- 
rangement? They either want to install in- 
centives without being fair, just, and equita- 
ble, or they want to cut your earnings under 
existing incentive plans. Or they may want 
to impose incentive work standards on you 
without any incentive pay whatever and set 
the standards by industrial engineers and 
foremen without your participation. 

4. Management proposes to clarify the 
right of companies to change work schedules. 

Each company now has broad rights to 
change work schedules, subject only to giv- 
ing p notice to affected employees so 
that each person can adjust his private life 
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to the needs of management. Management 
evidently wants to ignore entirely the in- 
terests of the employees with respect to 
work schedules. The company would like 
the right to make you come and go with- 
out advance notice, or stand by on 24-hour 
call, as it may suit management. 

5. The companies propose (a) to add ad- 
ditional requirements for the receipt of va- 
cations and (b) to enlarge the period for 
scheduling vacations. 

The first part of this industry proposal 
would make it doubly hard for you to qual- 
ify for a vacation, requiring you to work a 
specified amount of time both in the year 
before you take your vacation and in the 
year in which the vacation occurs. Even the 
companies themselves in 1956 recognized the 
injustice of such a qualification and upon 
their suggestion it was eliminated. 

The second part of“industry’s proposal 
shows how you would be forced to let man- 
agement do as it pleases about your vaca- 
tion. As you know, the companies already 
have the right to schedule your vacation 
without your consent during 6 months of 
the year in the case of United States Steel 
and even longer periods in the case of other 
companies. Management also has the fur- 
ther right to schedule vacations at any 
time—if the individual employee agrees. 
Somehow, the companies feel they still do 
not have enough authority over your vaca- 
tion plans. 

6. The steel companies propose to elim- 
inate what they call “an overlapping or du- 
plication of benefits” under provisions re- 
lating to severance allowance, supplemental 
unemployment benefits (SUB) and pen- 
sions. 

This is a very mystifying proposal since 
all programs mentioned by the companies 
already contain provision against duplica- 
tion. Management apparently wants to take 
away your rights to continue your insurance 
after you are retired and on pension. Or 
the steel companies are, perhaps, thinking of 
depriving you of already inadequate 30-day 
life insurance coverage if you should be laid 
off and collect supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

7. Management wants to “simplify” the 
procedure for establishing seniority units. 

. Under present contracts, existing seniority 

units are preserved and new units are estab- 
lished by mutual agreement at the local 
plant level. In event there is disagreement 
over new jobs, management has the right 
to place the job in question in an appro- 
priate unit, subject to your union’s griev- 
ance procedure. But what the companies 
evidentiy now want is the right to deter- 
mine and revise seniority units, which affect 
your job status, without any challenge what- 
ever from the union. You know how much 
job security you would have without sen- 
iority rights. Without such protection, you 
would have to depend on the whims of 
management to hold your job. 

8. The steel industry proposes, finally, to 
simplify and clarify contract language. 

The union agrees that contract language 
could be writtem more clearly so that every- 
one could better understa: its provisions. 
But in light of management’s other pro~- 
posals to simplify and clarify, this last pro- 
posal can only mean a virtual end to the 
union contract. This would make it simpler 
for management. There is no simpler con- 
tract than one which gives you no rights. 

If you have read these proposals of the 
companies carefully as we have you can 
come to only one conclusion, 

This is one of the most sweeping and 
brazen attempts to destroy the individual 
rights of workers that any management has 
ever seriously proposed in the history of 
collective bargaining. 

As you have probably already noticed, not 
one of these industry proposals has anything 
to do with the argument that better wages 
and conditions for you will bring about 
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“inflation” or extend the threat of “foreign 
competition.” This proves that such diver- 
sionary issues and tactics were used by the 
companies merely to hide the reai, sinister 
goal of the industry until negotiations were 
underway. ° 

Stripped of their high-sounding language, 
these industry proposals tear down the pro- 
tective fence the union has built up around 
your job over the past 18 to 23 years. They 
would give the company unlimited power 
and authority over you, and your union 
could do little but stand by helplessly. 

If this letter sounds alarming there is good 
reason to get excited. Unless the United 
Steelworkers can prevent the steel corpora- 
tions from destroying these fundamental job 
rights, you and your family face a great loss. 
Your job security, your job rights, your earn- 
ings and your fringe benefits will hang by 
the thinnest thread of management mercy. 

We must not permit a backward step. We 
must stand united against this assault on 
your rights. Talk to your fellow-employees 
on the job about this matter. Explain to 
your friends and neighbors what the rich 
and powerful steel industry is trying to put 
over on you. Now that these corporations 
have openly revealed how they hope to wreck 
your job rights—wihle operating behind a 
phony crusade against inflation and foreign 
compeition—it is time to speak out. 

We, the officers of the United Steelworkers 
of America pledge to you that there will be 
no backward step. We will fight a positive, 
constructive battle for decent honorable 
agreements. We will tell the industry that 
you need more protection and a better stand- 
ard of living—not destruction and a return 
to the dark ages of company unionism. 

Our cause is just. With your personal sup- 
port, we will win. 

Davip J. MCDONALD 
International President. 
I. W. ABEL 
International Secretary-Treasurer. 
Howarp R. HaGuE 
International Vice President. 


Congressman Commended for Change in 
Milk Check Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
commend our distinguished friend and 
colleague, the gentleman from. Idaho 
{Mr. Bunce], upon the splendid service 
he has rendered to the American dairy 
farmer. My congressional district pro- 
duces more milk and cheese than any 
other district in the country and we ap- 
preciate the fine efforts on behalf of the 
dairy farmer rendered by the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. Bunce). 

This week a letter addressed to the 
gentleman from Idaho from the National 
Milk Producers Federation was called to 
my attention. I wish to include this 
letter in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp. The 
letter is as follows: 

NATIONAL MILE PRODUCERS FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 18, 1959. 

Hon. HaMErR BUDGE, 

House Office Building, 

Wasrington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Bunce: Recently we had occasion 
to make reference to the compilation of the 
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statutes restricting the transportation of 
letters and the interpretations of such stat- 
utes. 

We noted an insert relating to milk checks 
and in view of the fact that this problem 
had confronted many of our member asso- 
ciations, we made inquiry in the Post Office 
Department with respect to the amendment. 

We were informed that you did consider- 
able work on this issue and on pursuing the 
matter further we found that most of the 
credit for the amendment is due to your 
efforts. 

On behalf of our dairy farmer members, 
we express Our deep appreciation for your 
interest and success in securing the much- 
needed change in the regulations. 

Sincerely, 
E. M. Norron, 
Secretary, 
National Milk Producers Federation. 


The Great Epic of the Opening of the West 
Translated Into Jefferson National Ex- 
pansion Memorial—Speech by Hon. 
Conrad L. Wirth, Director, National 
Park Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
long, hard road over the years to obtain 
necessary Federal appropriations for the 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
at St. Louis reached a high point last 
week with ground-breaking ceremonies 
for the relocation of the railroad tracks 
as the first major phase of the extensive 
project. 

Many times in the past, other Members 
of Congress have asked me why the Fed- 
eral Government should be helping to 
build what is often thought to be a purely 
local project for the improvement and 
beautification of downtown St. Louis and 
the riverfront. Of course it is not a local 
project for local enjoyment only, and 
one of the best statements of why it is 
not a purely St. Louis project—why it is 
of national importance—was made in St. 
Louis last week by Director Conrad L. 
Wirth of the National Park Service, 
under whose agency the memorial is 
being constructed. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I submit for inclusion in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp this excel- 
lent address on the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial made by Mr. Wirth 


“at a luncheon last week given by the Ad- 


vertising Club of St. Louis in conjunction 

with ground-breaking ceremonies earlier 

in the day. The address by Mr. Wirth is 

as follows: 

Appress spy Conrap L. WrirtTH, Drrecror or 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, BEFORE THE ADVER- 
TISING CLUB or St. Louis on JuNE 23, 1959 


I am highly honored that you have asked 
me here today to join you good people in 
St. Louis in breaking ground for the first 
major step in a great memorial development 
which will honor the spirit that conceived 
and made possible the territorial mtegrity 
and national greatness of this country, I 
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want to thank the advertising club for in- 
viting me and for its interest and enthusi- 
asm in our plan to develop Jefferson Na- 
tional Expansion Memorial. 

To reuse the words made famous by Lind- 
bergh 32 years ago, we see here today an- 
other great expression of the indomitable 
“Spirit of St. Louis.” 

Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton 
is vitally interested in the rewarding progress 
the National Park Service, with the en- 
couragement and support of the American 
people and the Congress, is making in its 
Mission 66 program. He has asked me to 
extend his greetings to all of you and to 
convey his sincere regrets that he cannot 
be present with you on this memorable 
occasion. 

I am especially gratified to hear of the 
extensive new development, modernization, 
and rehabilitation programs planned and be- 
ing undertaken throughout Greater St. Lou- 
is. Ithink it is most significant that many of 
these activities will assure the economic re- 
birth of downtown St, Louis. The Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial will play a 
vital and unique role in the economic life 
of the community, and the harmonious re- 
development of the environs of the memo- 
rial will be a tremendous achievement in 
which the city of St. Louis, the people of all 
America, and this Service and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior can take just pride. 

Certainly, there are tangible economic 
benefits from the construction program of 
some $22 million for the overall development 
of Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
which is being financed jointly by the city 
of St. Louis, the Federal Government, and 
the Terminal Railroad Association. This is 
teamwork of Federal and local interests at 
its best. When development is completed 
(our target date is 1963), your city will be 
the locale of one of America’s greatest in- 
tangible assets—an asset whose dividends 
will flow perpetually in the form of inspira- 
tion, patriotism, and pride of country in the 


‘countless millions of Americans who will 


make new contact with their past and with 
American history on these memorial grounds. 
This is the primary dividend we seek in giving 
our energies, our devotion, and our means 
to this project. 

But there will be substantial continuing 
material dividends from the investment of 
dollars being spent here. In our Mission 66 
planning, we have estimated that 3 million 
visitors annually will visit this memorial by 
1966. Applying well-established formulas of 
measuring the value of tourist activity, it is 
evident that this inpouring of memorial visi- 
tors may contribute as much as. $20 million 
annually to the local economy. 

It is doubly significant that the ground- 
breaking today is in an area which played a 
role of paramount importance in this coun- 
try’s westward expansion. It is doubtful if 
the history of America west of the Appa- 
lachians affords the example of another city 
which approaches the stature of St. Louis 
as the hub of vast territorial exploration, 
the nerve center of a farflung trade, and 
the exclusive mart for so vast an extent 
of country as that which was tributary to 
St. Louis from the time of the Louisiana 
Purchase to the present day. _ 

Almost every route of trade or adventure 
to the remote regions of the West, whether 
by water or over arduous trails through 
plains, mountains, and deserts, centered in 
this city. Following the lines of trade, al- 
most all significant travel to the Far West, 
be it for gain, for pleasure, or for scientific 
research, be it exploring expeditions, mili- 
tary movements, trade with the Indians, or 
the enterprise of missionaries, made St. 
Louis a starting point and base of opera- 
tions. 

A great epic will be translated and pre- 
sented for all to know and enjoy perpetu- 
ally in the Jefferson National Expansion Me- 
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’ morial. The expansion of the United States 


westward from the Mississippi River to the 
Pacific Ocean during the 19th century is a 
salient chapter of American history and per- 
haps the world’s greatest example of a na- 
tion’s peaceful growth. The first effective 
move in trans-Mississippi expansion was 
that of the farsighted Thomas Jefferson, 
who set out to open the Mississippi for the 
trans-Allegheny westerners by peaceful 
means, and gained, in addition, the vast new 
territory of Louisiana. 

It has been said that a nation’s capacity 
for survival depends upon the strength of 
its guiding traditions—the elements which 
created the national character. Such tradi- 
tions are kept alive, not only by custom and 
literature, but also by the preservation of 
places where great historic events occurred. 
This we have set about to do here. 

Long before President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt set aside the St. Louis waterfront area 
as a national historic site in 1935, many peo- 
ple, and you in St. Louis of all people, were 
aware of its significance as one of our Na- 
tion’s great historic spots and recognized 
the importance of bringing it under protec- 
tion provided by the organic laws under 
which the National Park Service guards the 
Nation’s; treasures of nature and man’s rec- 
ord upon our land. 

I think it is appropriate at this point that 
we pay tribute to the many far-sighted civic 
leaders and organizations of St. Louis who 
have been instrumental in acquiring and 
obtaining national recognition for this orig- 
inal gateway to the West. We are indeed 
fortunate to have some of those people with 
us here today—Mr. William Crowdus, 
president of the Jefferson National Expan- 
sion Memorial Association; Mr. Dickmann, 
who is a former mayor of St. Loyis; your 
present mayor, Raymond R, Tucker; and Mr. 
Russell Dearmont, of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad. We should pay special tribute to 
the late Luther Ely Smith, the first presi- 
dent of the Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial Association, who exercised such 
unfiagging faith and devoted so much time 
and effort in the initial establishment of 
this area. We are proud that his son, Luther 
Ely Smith, who is following in his father’s 
footsteps in supporting the memorial pro- 
gram, is with is here today. We must, of 
course, never forget the guidance and the 
many fine contributions to this project 
through the U.S. Territorial Expansion 
Commission. F 
' That you, the citizens of St. Louis, have 
great pride in and appreciation for the ac- 
complishments of our Nation and of the 
noteworthy individuals and events that make 
up the fabric of American history is em- 
phasized in your joining with us to finance 
this great project. The groundbreaking for 
relocation of the railroad tracks which we 
took part in this morning at the riverfront 
marks the first step in carrying out the 
Saarinen plan for the development of the 
memorial. I shall not bring coals to New- 
castle by detailing for you all that will be 
accomplished under that pian, but certain 
elements deserve our attention on this occa- 
sion. . 

The dominant physical structure will be 
the graceful, breathtaking, parabolic arch. 
Although the arch will be unique in archi- 
tectural history, its true significance far 
transcends that of merely a structure of out- 
standing design. St. Louis was the gate- 
way to. westward expansion, and an arch 
placed on the very ground from whence 
the westward movement flowed has a special 


symbolism as a visualization of the gate- . 


way concept. The imagination can also see 
in it a giant projection of the sturdy wagon 
bow so closely a part of the popular image 
of the great surge westward. So this struc- 


* ture of modern material and design also is a 


looking backward to the historic past in a 
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recognizable symbol of high patriotic and 
sentimental value. 

But the arch, like all symbols, will have 
many meanings for people of a nation so 
wondrously heterogeneous as ours. It may 
be to the space-age thinker a frozen trajec- 
tory of a missile seeking to escape earth’s 
gravity. To those who think in abstract, 
it may be an inspired-representation of un- 
fettered human spirit, the human heart 
eternally searching for the achievement of 
transcendent goals. It embodies the spirit 
of enterprise, the same courageous advance 
into the unknown, and the same faith in 
man’s destiny that characterized our ances- 
tors on America’s geographical frontier. In 
this sense, it will glorify those qualities 
which are still needed by us to cope with 
the enormous problems of modern techno- 
logical and sociological frontiers. Thus, the 
arch, as we said earlier, will be symbolic not 
only of a gateway to the West but also of 
the new age of atomic poser, rockets, and ex- 
Ploration of space. It will remind us not 
only of our westward territorial expansion, 
but also of our continued progress toward 
goals our ancestors rarely dreamed of. In 
its morning shadow will lie your great city 
with its material witness to the benefits 
of the heritage focused here in the memorial. 

Another major center of interest in the 
memorial will be fine new visitor center. 
As a part of the development phase of Mis- 
sion 66, visitor centers are being erected in 
many of our parks, but, like the arch, this 
one will be unique. Located beneath the 
memorial arch, it will be the only under- 
ground visitor center in the national park 
system. Here, by means of exhibits of orig- 
inal objects and of maps, texts, and murals, 
and by use of dioramas, the visitor can pro- 
ject himself into the events and onto the 
scenes of the panorama of western history. 
Here will be told the story of the inspiring 
and daring deeds of the statesmen, fron- 
tiersmen, and pioneers who brought about 
the final filling of the Continent to the 
waters of the Pacific. Here will be infor- 
mation to tie the thrilling events of the 
past to the responsibilities of our Nation 
today in its approach to future frontiers 
which involve technology, ideology, and the 
conquering of space. 

In the future months, as you watch these 
structures gradually taking shape, I am sure 
you can see for yourselves the great good that 
is being accomplished under the 10-year Mis- 
sion 66 program of the National Park Serv- 
ice. The contribution of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the developments which will be 
made at Jefferson National Expansion Me- 
morial is a part of this program. In my 
enthusiasm, I sometimes forget that every- 
one is not fully aware of what Mission 66 
means, and how it came about. 

Mission 66 igs so named because it is a 
10-year program, launched in the summer 
of 1958 and scheduled to meet the goals by 
1966, the golden anniversary year of the 
establishment of the national park system 
in 1916. Its goals are to so develop and 
staff our national park areas as to permit 
their widest and wisest possible use; provide 
maximum understanding and enjoyment for 
those who use them; and to preserve and 
give rigorous protection to the priceless 
scenic, historic, scientific, and wilderness re- 
sources of the national park system, existing 
and proposed, which comprise our people's 
greatest heritage. 

Mission 66 was created to meet a near- 
disastrous situation which developed from 
the necessary economies our Nation was 
forced to meet during World War II and 
the critical defense period during the Ko- 
rean emergency. When the war started, 
much of the national park system was 
placed on an emergency standby operation. 
We patched up our facilities and put patches 
upon patches. .Roads deteriorated, guard- 
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rails rotted and fell, and trails became over- 
grown. Everywhere you looked you could 
find symptoms of neglect. 

When peace was finally restored, if we can 
call our world situation today that of peace, 
Americans began to go back to the parks in 
tremendous numbers. The Park Service 
struggled desperately to catch up with the 
work that had been postponed, but with the 
limited means at hand, and accumulated 
arrears in planning, we could nof hope to 
keep abreast of the demands made on us. 

And so Mission 66 was created to arrest 
the deficiencies of the past, to meet the 
criticai needs of the present, and to look 
ahead to certain future demands upon a 
very limited resource. The President, the 
Department of the Interior, and the Con- 
gress of the United States, have stanchly 
supported this program from the very be- 
ginning. 

The National Park Service is guardian of 
approximately 340 historic structures of 
many kinds. Parallel with our work in pre- 
serving and protecting wilderness and nat- 
ural features in the scenic and scientific 
areas of the national park system, one of 
our goals under Mission 66 is to preserve 
those buildings with high historic associa- 
tions or symbolic value in bridging past 
and future frontiers in the mind of the 
visitor. You have just such>a building in 
the memorial area—the restored rock house, 
built in 1818 and used originally as a river- 
front warehouse for the upper Missouri fur 
trade, and now a precious relic of the past. 
Unfortunately, the only feasible relocation 
of the railroad will require the use of part 
of the present site of the rock house. We 
plan to move, faithfully reconstruct, and 
furnish this building as an historic fur 
trade museum, making it one of the me- 
morial feature in the vicinity of the arch, 
where it will be readily accessible to visitors. 

I should like to take this opportunity to 
recognize the unqualified support for this 
program on the part of the members of the 
Missouri congressional delegation. 

Mission 66 is well underway now but we 
must beware of complacency. We are de- 
termined that this program for the people 
must not falter, here at Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial or elsewhere in the far- 
flung park system. The American people 
have indicated their clear realization of the 
great heritage they have in their park system 
by the ever-increasing volume of visits—al- 
most 60 million in 1957 and 1958 and we 
have every indication that this year will 
break all previous records. 

Fifty years ago the population of the 
United States was less than 90 mililon. Ten 
years from now, we are expected to reach 
200 million, and those added millions will 
have more leisure time to use for good or 
evil or indifferently. Visits to the great 
historic and scenic areas of our Nation al- 
ready are becoming great factors in turning 
our leisure pursuits to constructive ends. 

It has been said that the future of our 
Nation may very well depend upon the wis- 
dom with which we make use of our added 
leisure time. To assure that we shall always 
have sources of spiritual refreshment, mental 
and physical realization, and patriotic in- 
spiration in our national shrines like Jeffer- 
son National Expansion Memorial is a task 
worthy of our highest measure of dedication, 
and a dollar investment dwarfed by the im- 
mensity of the returns to our people. 

It is in this spirit that we start this day 
the construction program at Jefferson Na- 
tional Expansion Memorial for the benefit 
and enjoyment of all the people. When this 
memorial is fully developed, visits to it will 
help Americans regenerate and dignify the 
values connected with their Western heritage 
and will reawaken in them a sense of the 
great responsibilities of citizenship in a de- 
mocracy. 
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I know we will have your continued sup- 
port in seeing this great undertaking to its 
full realization. I hope that it may be my 
privilege within a few years to join you good 
friends of St. Louis in dedicating the com- 
pleted memorial which we have worked to- 
gether for so many years to bring into being. 





Anniversary of the Federal 
Credit Union Act 


SPEECH 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
25th anniversary of the passage of the 
Federal Credit Union Act, I am pleased 
to join other Members of Congress in 
paying tribute to our colleagues whose 
work resulted in that legislation and to 
the credit-union movement itself. 

In this we call attention to the fact 
that the uncomplicated democratic insti- 
tution which is a credit union has lived 
up to its original promise, has thrived, 
and in doing so has clearly demonstrated 
that it will play a more and more impor- 
tant role in years ahead. 

In the State of California, as else- 
where, credit unions are a healthy and 
widely accepted institution, which simply 
means that more and more thousands of 
citizens have joined with fellow workers 
and friends to pool their savings and 
make loans at low interest rates. In 
Cakfornia in the past 5 years the num- 
ber of individual credit unions has in- 
creased by 54 percent. I am advised by 
the California Credit Union League that 
today members of credit unions in our 
State have accumulated total savings. of 
$499 million and total assets of $510 mil- 
lion and have loans outstanding in the 
amount of $420 million. 

Having shared in the organizing of one 
such credit union in California and hav- 
ing served on its board, I know the credit 
union also as a down-to-earth workshop 
in the principles of democracy, as well 
as an entirely workable self-help agency 
for thrift and saving. 

In the years ahead we will see continu- 
ing growth of the credit-union move- 
ment, and we can be confident that this 
is healthy growth. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrte 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in . 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the ConGrREssIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the*daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. ‘The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report’of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 71,-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6-point 
type; and all rolicalis shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from. historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp fori day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12.0’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation Of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of eaeh session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost-—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer sf the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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History of the Connally Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Ernest O. Thompson, a _ distin- 
guished citizen and soldier, is chairman 
of the Texas Railroad Commission and 
an internationally. recognized authority 
in the field of oil and gas conservation. 

At a recent meeting of the Interstate 
Oil Compact Commission in New Or- 
leans, La., General Thompson discussed 
the Connally Act and lauded it as a fine 
example of Federal cooperation with the 
oil States. 

He expressed thanks to the Congress 
for this cooperation in the effort to build 
up adequate oil and gas reserves for our 
national security. Because of the wide 
interest in this vital national question, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from his speech. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HIsTORY OF THE CONNALLY ACT 
(By Ernest O. Thompson, chairman, Texas 

Railroad Commission, before Interstate 

Oil Compact Commission meeting in New 

Orleans, La., June 15, 1959) 

In all my experience and study of admin- 
istrative law and its practical application, 
there has come to my attention no such 
helpful and constructive cooperation between 
State and Federal agencies as has been fur- 
nished by the provisions and the administra- 
tion of the Connally Act. 

The Connally Act covers only movements 
of oil in interstate commerce where the oil 
is not produced in accord with the statutes, 
rules, amd regulations of the oil producing 
origin State. 

The act applies only to the strictly Federal 
field of constitutional authority and leaves 
entirely to the States the complete control 
of their oil and gas conservation laws, rules, 
and regulations. 

Such was the aim and intent of the Con- 
gress when the act, was passed in 1935 on 
February 22. . 

Some background may be of interest: The 
Texas Legislature passed the market demand 
statute and the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion in east Texas set up a tender system 
by which each well was given its daily allow- 
able credit and movements of oil by pipeline, 
truck, and tankcar by rail were permitted 
only when the oil shipment had been cleared 
as legally produced and a tender issued to 





accompany the oil, attached to the bill of . 


lading or shipping ticket on the oil con- 
cerned. We in Texas even checked the 
throughout efficiency of every refinery in or- 
der to see to it that no mort gasoline tenders 
were issued the particular refinery than his 
throughout rate would yield out of the spe- 
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cific number of barrels of crude oil tender 
covered. 

This action proceeded very well until we 
were met by the opposition of the railroad 
companies and shipment of oil by tankcars. 
It was pointed out by the railroad attorneys 
that the Railroad Commission of Texas was 
acting beyond its scope of authority in plac- 
ing a burden on interstate commerce by re- 
quiring these tenders, and the railroads con- 
tended that if they did not obey our orders 
they would be subject to action by the Rail- 
road Commission of Texas; and, at the same 
time, if they refused to take the oil that was 
tendered to them by interstate shippers they 
themselves—the railroads—would be subject 
to a penalty of $1,000 a day at the hands of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for not 
taking the shipments. They were afraid of 
that course, a course which would subject 
them to possible risks, and, of course, the 
railroads naturally were not anxious to lose 
some 700 cars of freight movement a day 
when they were hard pressed for revenue. 
And I do not suppose that it took a very 
strong urge for the railroad lawyers to raise 
the constitutional ground and thereby be 
compelled to take this business. Anyway, a 
part of the problem was to stop the move- 
ment of this excess produced oil from inter- 
state commerce. 

I suggested to the railroad lawyers and to 
the other members of our commission that 
we send a telegram to the President asking 
him to issue an Executive order which would 
relieve the railroads of this penalty pending 
the passage of an act. Here follows the tele- 
gram which I sent to the President on July 8, 
1933: 

“In order that full cooperative effect can 
be given to oil-control measure, may we sug- 
gest that our enforcement of oil proration 
orders could be made more effective if you 
could at this time prohibit the shipment of 
illegally produced oil in interstate and for- 
eign commerce. We have called a hearing 
for July 31 at Austin to ascertain the amount 
of oil that will be permitted to be stored in 
Texas and will issue orders prohibiting stor- 
age in excess of that amount. Prevention of 
shipment of illega} oil and elimination of ex- 
cess storage of crude will go far toward a 
solution of the oil problem. Your order at 
this time prohibiting interstate and foreign 
shipment of oil illegally produced or with- 
drawn from storage will greatly assist in 
bringing all elements of the industry in ac- 
cord. The situation in Texas is steadily 
improving. The Railroad Commission of 
Texas is now getting the unqualified support 
of the greater part of the industry. 

; “Ernest O. THOMPSON, 
“Member, Railroad Commission of 
Texas.” 


On July 11, 1933, the President issued the 
requested Executive order prohibiting the 
transportation in interstate and foreign 
commerce of petroleum and products there- 
of unlawfully produced or withdrawn from 
storage. The order follows: 

“By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the act of Congress entitled ‘An act to 
encourage national industrial receovery, to 
foster fair competition, and to provide for 
the construction of certain useful public 
works, and for other purposes,’ approved 
June 16, 1933 (Public Law No. 67, 73d Cong.), 
the transportation in interstate and foreign 
commerce of petroleum and the products 


thereof produced or withdrawn from storage 
in excess of the amount permitted to be pro- 
duced or withdrawn from storage by any 
State law or valid regulation or order pre- 
scribed thereunder, by any board, commis- 
sion, Officer, or other duly authorized agency 
of a State, is hereby prohibited. 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 


After such action was taken by the Presi- 
dent, all three members of our commission 
sent the President the following telegram: 
“The PRESIDENT, 

“Washington, D.C.: 

“The railroad commission notes with much 
gratification your order of today prohibiting 
interstate transportation of oil produced or 
withdrawn from storage in excess of allow- 
able amounts. This will, to a large extent, 
solve a vexatious problem in the oil industry 
and will help this commission in maintain- 
ing orderly production and fairness to opera- 
tors so that all may benefit. The order 
means that the State and National authori- 
ties are cooperating for the good of the 
whole, and we congratulate you on the 
promptness and sympathetic interest you 
have given. With such forces at work and 
with harmony prevailing, the oil problem . 
will be satisfactorily adjusted for the com- 
mon welfare. 

“Texas RAILROAD COMMISSION, 

“Lon A. Smitru, Chairman, 

“C. V. TERRELL, 

“ERNEST O. THOMPSON, 
“Commissioners.” 


This cleared the atmosphere until the Su- 
preme Court knocked out the Industrial Re- 
covery Act, after which time Senator Con- 
nally promptly, on February 22, 1935, passed 
the Connally Act through the Congress which 
prohibits the shipment in commerce of pe- 
troleum and its products produced in viola- 
tion of State law. 

* . * * - 


Our commission and staff have worked in 
wholehearted cooperation with the staff of 
the Federal Tender Board and we commend 
the administration of this act and all of 
those who have helped enforce this law. It 
is one of our main supports to conservation 
of oil. 

I wish especially to thank publicly our 
distinguished former Senator, the Honorable 
Tom Connally, for his work in passing this 
fine piece of cooperative legislation which 
bears his name. 

Also, I wish to highly commend the Honor- 
able Nelson Puett, the present Chairman of 
the Federal Tender Board, or Federal Pe- 
troleum Board as it is now called, for his 
19 years of work on this Board, the last 4 of 
which he has and is now serving as its able 
Chairman. Nelson Puett has served his 
State and Nation ably and aggressively. I 
know he is a good man. It was my pleasure 
to room with him in Texas University Law 
School days when he played quarterback for 
Texas University just as aggressively as he 
has worked in the enforcement of the Con- 
nally law. 

The Board has an annual appropriation of 
$209,000 which gives employment to a total 
of 25 persons in four offices located at Lafa- 
yette, La., and Kilgore, Midland, and Vic- 
toria, Tex. 

Fines have been collected in the sum of 
$1,092,000 in 22 years—1936-—58. 
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All said and done, only praise and com- 
mendation can be given, and must be given, 
to this fine example of State and Federal 
cooperation, each division—State and Fed- 
eral—operating strictly within its own sphere 
of unquestioned jurisdiction, thus showing 
that the sovereign States and the Federal 
Government can operate together each on its 
own ground, 





Oklahoma’s Future Waterborne 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday; July 2, 1959 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Oklahoma’s Future Water- 
borne,” which I delivered before the 
Oklahoma Press Association convention 
of June 12, 1959, at Tulsa, Okla. 

here being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
OKLAHOMA’S FUTURE WATERBORNE 
(Address by Senator Kerr, before the Okla- 
home Press Association Convention on 

June 12, 1959, at Tulsa, Okla.) 

Well, I'll say this, that you haven’t been 
introduced until you’ve been introduced by 
Ed Livermore. 

I'll say that I’m grateful. I'll say it sin- 
cerely, but I realize, Ed, that all I say is 
entirely inadequate. 

I'm glad that we saw the film of the Corps 
of Engineers, one of the great agencies of 
the executive branch of our Government. 

A group of highly technical, professional 
men. 

rhe film they presented to you had to do 
with the project already authorized. They 
know how serious the purpose of the Con- 
gress is with reference to the building of the 
project we call the Greater Arkansas Devel- 
opment program. 

Because in the Congress this year there will 
be something like $60 million appropriated 
to be spent mostly by the Corps of Engineers 
in Oklahoma in the next 12 months in the 
development of water projects principally 
in the Arkansas River developm@ht program. 

They know that next year something like 
$80 million will be required and that the 
following year and each year thereafter until 
the program is completed a hundred million 
dollars or more will be required. 

As I talk to you about Oklahoma’s future, 
waterborne, I do so with the concept of the 
addition of the central Oklahoma project to 
the Arkansas River development plan now 
under construction. 

I do that because of its significance to the 
State as a whole and because of the fact 
that in reality the Arkansas program will re- 
seive a very great impetus from the exten- 
sion of this project into central Oklahoma 
and because Oklahoma’s future is tied equal- 
ly to both. Now those who have felt that 
it was unduly optimistic to contemplate 
the completion of the two simultaneously, 
I remind you that the great dams now under 
construction on the Arkansas—I do not in- 
clude Colagah because it is so far along in 
the course of construction, I refer to Key- 
stone, Eufaula, and Dardanelle—will require 
some 3 to 5 years under good circumstances 
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to be built and closed and put into opera- 
tion. Until that time the actual work of 
the building of the channel will be only in 
the preliminary stages. It is our hope and 
purpose during that same period of time to 
bring about the completion of the prelimi- 
nary. survey now in course of progress, to 
be followed by the project survey which we 
hope to see authorized next year, its com- 
pletion which should be within 2 years and 
then it would be our hope to secure the au- 
thorization of the extension, either in 1963 
or 1964 which would be about the time of 
the closing of these great key reservoirs for 
the Arkansas River part of the program. 
And if the authorization for the central 
Oklahoma project can be obtained by that 
time the work that will be required for the 
central Oklahoma project beyond that date 
would be of. no greater dimensions or pro- 
portions than that which will remain to be 
done in the development of the Arkansas 
River project itself. 

As we try to determine the sepcifications 
of Oklahoma’s future, waterborne, we have 
much information to guide us. 

The Arkansas River will not be the first 
inland waterway developed in our country— 
it will be the last of the great tributaries of 
the Mississippi to be made navigable. 

Actually we have 30,000 miles of navigable 
inland waterways. The accurate story of 
how they stimulate and sustain industrial 
growth and development is so fabulous that 
you must see it to believe it. Then you must 
experience it, to realize the magnitude of 
it. Actually the stories of other areas, 
astounding as they are, do not give an ac- 
curate picture of what ours will be. 

The Arkansas navigation channel, plus the 
proposed central Oklahoma extension, will 
produce the most dynamic industrial growth 
and economic expansion of any inland water- 
way in the history ofthe country. It will 
trigger an economic explosion unparalleled 
by any other similar project in our history. 

When the Ohio River navigation project 
was started in 1879, the Nation’s population 
was 50 million, the total inland waterway 
mileage was 17,745 miles, the gross national 
annual income was $63, billion, and the gross 
national annual product was $8.9 billion. 

When the Illinois Waterway was started 
in 1852, the figures were as follows: National 
population,- 23 million; inland waterway 
mileage, 5,100; gross national annual income, 
$21, billion. 

When the Tennessee Valley Authority be- 
gan development of the navigation channel 
on the Tennessee River in 1933, the figures 
were as follow: National population, 122,- 
700,000; inland waterway mileage, 27,000; 
gross national annual income, $40.2 billion; 
gross national annual production, $56 billion. 

Today as we move into the serious con- 
struction phase of our project, we are con- 
fronted by these astounding figures: National 
population, 177 million;, inland waterway 
mileage, 30,000; gross national annual in- 
come, $375 billion; gross national annual 
production, $470 billion. 

When the TVA started, there were 4,900,000 
people in the affected area. Our comparable 
population today in Oklahoma and Arkansas 
is 4,150,000. Their per capita income then 
was $262. Ours now is $2,027. 

Each preceding navigation project, or ex- 
tension of our inland waterways, received the 
impetus and was the beneficiary of every 
project theretofore built. The effect was 
and is cumulative. The most astounding 
and far-reaching project yet built has just 
been completed.. It will be dedicated later 
this month. It provides a new navigable 
channel of greater length than our entire 
Atlantic seaboard. It extends from the At- 
lantic to every harbor on the Great Lakes and 
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through outlets from them to the entire in- 
land waterway system of our country. I. 
refer to the fabulous St. Lawrence waterway. 

Amazing as it may seem, every mile of our 
inland waterways, plus the St. Lawrence, 
and the entire gulf coast and the Atlantic 
coastline, will contribute to the traffic and 
tonnage that will move in the barges on the 
Arkansas channel and the central Oklahoma 
extension. 

While industrial growth and expansion 
along the Tennessee, the lower Mississippi, 
the Illinois Waterway, and the Ohio, have 
been phenomenal and literally unbelievable, 
ours will be actually, or proprtionately, 
greater. 

Growth of industrial capacity along the 
Tennessee is presently at a rate in excess of 
$100 million per year; along the lower Mis- 
sissippi, in excess of $200 million per year; 
along the Illinois Waterway, it is estimated 
at $75 million per year; while along the 
Ohio, the growth now exceeds $1 billion of 
capacity per year. 

In 1908 the Corps of Engineers estimated 
that the annual traffic on the Ohio would be 
8 million tons. Their estimate in 1927 was 
22,300,000 tons. The actual traffic in 1957 
was 81,600,000 tons. The estimated annual 
traffic at present is in excess of 100 million 
tons. 

The story of the Illinois, on a proportion- 
ate basis, is comparable. The Tennessee 
River navigation channel is 9 feet deep 
and extends 650 miles from Knoxville, Tenn., 
to Paducah, Ky. The difference in elevation 
between the two points is 511 feet. 

In 1933, the river carried 33 million ton- 
miles of traffic. In 1957, it carried 12,742,223 
tons of traffic for a total of 2,112,793,000 ton- 
miles. 

In 1954, the Corps of Engineers estimated 
the Arkansas River project alone, without 
the central Oklahoma extension, would, if 
then in operation, carry 13,200,000 tons of 
traffic at an annual saving of $73 million, 
or nearly 4 percent more than actually moved 
on the Tennessee in 1957. 4 

Our area not only has the benefit of all 
projects heretofore built, plus the impact of 
present greatly increased population, much 
larger gross National annual income and 
production; Oklahoma’s futufe, waterborne, 
will be profoundly affected by these addi- 
tional amazing facts: 

1. The national population will increase by 
50 million, or more, by 1972, the target date 
for completion of our project. 

2. Before the year 2000, or 41 years from 
now, the national population will be more 
than double what it is now. 

3. The Nation by that time will require 16 
times as much electric energy as was used 
last year, and it was 16 times as much last 
year as in 1920. 

4. Oklahoma has a more abundant supply 
of more natural resources with which in- 
dustry can grow and expand than any other 
similar area in the Nation, and the sum 
total of them can be produced at lower cost 
than anywhere else in the Nation. In ad- 
dition to our natural physical resources, we 
have 2,300,000 of the most alert, progressive 
and finest people on the earth. 

Our most valued natural resource is soil. 
Then our next most valued natural re- 
source and one we have in such a great 
abundance is water. Water for domestic 
and municipal use, water for irrigation, 
water for unlimited industrial growth, water 
for power, for recreation, water for the magic 
word of economic expansion, “navigation.” 

Good useable industrial water is not now 
obtainable in much of the Nation for. in- 
dustrial expansion at any price. In most 
industrial areas today, water of the quality 
available costs industry 15 cents per 1,000 
gallons, or more. 
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When our presently authorized and pro- 
posed program is completed, high quality 
industrial water will be available from Okla- 
homa City, north, northeast, east, south, and 
southeast, at 5 cents per 1,000 gallons, or 
less. 

Make no mistake about it, these are price- 
less elements of insurance for Oklahoma's 
future, waterborne. 

The Department of Commerce tells us that 
the cities and towns in America must in- 
vest $80 billion in the next 20 to 25 years 
to keep abreast of the requirements for do- 
mestic and industrial water. In 1956, the 
Army Chief of Engineers reported that some 
areas even at that time were “constantly 
going through the ceiling of available aver- 
age water supply.” 

«Nowhere can so much good quality water 
be conserved and made available at such 
low cost as in the eastern 60 percent of Okla- 
homa. 

Even with our present national population, 
a US. Geological Survey hydrologist finds 
that most water that is immediately avail- 
able and inexpensive to use at each indi- 
vidual point, is in use already. 

If we carry out our presently authorized 
and contemplated programs and let it be 
known, the industrial run into Oklahoma 
will make the run for land into the Cherokee 
Strip and other of our areas opened for 
settlement look like minor incidents and 
puny efforts. 

Our next. most valued and important 
natural resource is energy fuel—vast quan- 
tities of coal, oil, and gas available at low 
cost. 1 

In October of 1956, at Western Hills Lodge, 
General Itschner, Chief of Engineers, was 
talking of Oklahoma’s future, waterborne. 
He described the fantastic growth, past and 
present, in the Ohio Valley. He told us 
that coal and water had made it possible— 
coal for fuel, water for industry and naviga- 
tion. He then told us that here in the 
Arkansas Valley, we have a much greater 
quantity of good, low-cost coal, plus vast 
supplies of oil and gas. He recognized our 
unlimited supply of good, fresh water for 
domestic and industrial growth .and for 
navigation. He talked about our other 
mineral resources and our forests. He then 
told us that we have far more resources with 
which to build an industrial empire, and 
that with navigation, we could and would 
have a greater development here in' the fu- 
ture than the Ohio Valley has seen in the 
past. 

I am frank to tell you that he told us 
nothing which I had not already long be- 
lieved and had been predicting. But, there 
were a host of fine and able men in his 
audience who, for the first time, began to 
really believe. One told me he had come to 
scorn, but remained to pray. 

Oklahoma’s futuré, waterborne, will see 
the great transition from a high plateau of 
discriminatory freight costs to a position as 
favorable for transportation as any area in 
the Nation. 

Our land-locked Oklahoma, through water 
conservation and navigation, will see the 
growth of industry beyond anything we can 
now imagine. Our industrial production, 
ever growing, will move competitively, 
waterborne, to the teaming markets of the 
Nation. 

Truly there is a bright, expansive water- 
borne future for Oklahoma for the products 
of its farms, its forests, and its vast mineral 
resources—also for the everincreasing pro- 
duction of its present and future mills and 
factories. Among the many things in this 
waterborne future will be: 

1. More and more employment and jobs 
for the people of Oklahoma, 

2. The planning and building of bigger 
cities; a rapidly increasing population, with 
higher and higher per capita income; an 
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increasing demand here at home for the 
products of our farms, ranches, and forests. 

3. Expanded trade and commerce for ex- 
isting industries, and a rapidly growing influx 
of new basic industries requiring the further 
development and use of our vast resources 
of coal, oil, gas, and other minerals. 

4. Expansion of existing and development 
of new basic chemical industries using great 
quantities of energy fuel and salt brine. 

5. Industrial production of huge amounts 
of products basic to further industrializa- 
tion, including chlorine, caustic soda, and 
the myriad petrochemicals. 

6. Industries are for the production of 
plastics, synthetic fibers, and fertilizers. 

7. Expanded utilization of our sand, gravel, 
granite, limestone, and rock asphalt deposits. 

8. The development of an electric power 
complex of such huge proportions as to rival 
that of the famed Tennessee Valley—and I 
say that completely aware that the TVA now 


uses 20 million tons of coal annually in its. 


steamplants generating electricity to firm 
up and augment her vast hydrocapacity. 

9. A rapidly expanding construction in- 
dustry. 

10. An ever-increasing forest products in- 
dustry. 

Oklahoma’s future, waterborne, within the 
lifetime of some in the sound of my voice 
today, will see industrial payrolls and pro- 
duction, each being measured in terms of 
billions of dollars per year. 

And then, in that future, another picture 
and another vast industry will be seen. You 
and I can remember, just a few years ago, 
when the area of permanent water surface 
in Oklahoma was very small indeed. Now, 
there are scores of thousands of farm ponds, 
water-retardation structures, floodways, and 
dams. They have created vast areas of reser- 
voirs and lakes on our high prairies and in 
our valleys. 

They provide water areas of hundreds of 
square miles and hundreds of miles of 
shorelines. These changes have been -pub- 
licized as being in the nature of a miracle. 
Indeed, as we think of what has already been 
done, we know that a miraculous change has 
already been brought about upon the face 
of our fair Oklahoma in our day. 

This has been brought about under God's 
will by a great host of God’s children. I wish 
I had time to pay adequate tribute to that 
great host of Oklahomans whose vision, 
faith, courage, and perseverence have 
wrought this miracle. It is the work of a 
mighty team, composed of our people, and 
their Congressional delegation working to- 
gether. And, I pay an especial tribute to 
each Member of your congressional delega- 
tion. They have all done heroic work in 
this regard. 

But, as I think of the water projects al- 
ready built, I think also of the future. We 
are working on a great and noble plan. We 
call it the Arkansas, White, and Red River 
Basins development plan. It is the first of 
its kind, and the finest and most complete 
ever developed for any river basin in 
America 

As it moves to completion through the 
next 20 to 30 years, Oklahoma will have more 
than 400,000 surface acres of impounded 
water, more manmade lakes and canal sur- 
face than any other State between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Atlantic Ocean. This, 
together with our fine climate, our location 
on the Nation’s highways, will give Oklahoma 
a@ recreation industry beyond anything of 
which any of us has ever dreamed. 

And, then, with all of these, Oklahoma— 
in this great waterborne and industrial fu- 
ture—will have something of which few 
States can boast. We will still proudly and 
gratefully possess hundreds of thousands of 
acres which will be preserved in its original 
natural condition. We will have vast areas, 
publicly and privately owned, of mountains 
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and valleys, and prairies, where countless 
millions of people, yearning for the great 
out of doors as God made it—may rest, and 
dream, and play to their heart’s content. 

Yes, we will always have the pine-clad for- 
ests and the clear water mountain streams 
of our eastern and southeastern mountain 
areas; the rugged beauty and native fish and 
wildlife haunts of the Wichita preserve; the 
natural caverns of the northwest; and the 
high plateau and rugged uplifts of the Pan- 
handle. 

Other areas would consider themselves 
richly blessed, if, in their future, they could 
match either, the production of our farms 
and ranches; or, the truly fabulous produc- 
tion that will come in ever increasing quan- 
tities from our waterborne industrial em- 
pire; or, the breathtaking beauty of our 
original natural areas; or, the amazing rec- 
reational developments made possible by our 
streams, waterways, and lakes. 

I know of no other area which can, in the 
foreseeable future, hope to match all of the 
rich blessings which are ahead of Oklahoma 
in her matchless waterborne future. 

I salute Oklahoma’s future, waterborne. 





Housing Lag, Rather Than Japanese Im- 
ports, Lay at Root of Slump in Pacific 
Northwest Lumber Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
thoughtful editorial from the Greater 
Oregon of June 26, 1959, entitled “Politi- 
cal Pap Versus Economic Facts.” 

This editorial effectively demolishes 
the false claim that imports of Japanese 
plywood had depressed the Oregon lum- 
ber market during 1957 and 1958. To 
begin with, Japanese plywood is hard- 
wood which does not compete with the 
softwood product of the forests of the 
Pacific Northwest. Further, the edito- 
rial in Greater Oregon emphasizes that 
the lumber market in the Pacific North- 
west sagged because higher interest 
rates and tight money had depressed the 
private housing market right here in the 
United States. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the June 26 editorial from 
Greater Oregon, which is edited by J. 
Francyl Howard, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

PourricaAL Pap Versus Economic Facts 

The above.title is taken from Senator 
RIcHARD NEUBERGER’s Washington Calling 
report, just received, and deals with the 
frantic alarms raised this past fall and win- 
ter about how cheap imported Japanese ply- 
wood was causing unemployment in Oregon. 

As we pointed out previously, and as 
Senator Nreusercer states, the Japanese ply- 
wood is of the hardwood variety and thus 
not competitive with our Oregon plywood 
and the market for our-product. These 
alarms were just designed to damage the 
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members of the Oregon delegation in Con- 
gress who had been active in supporting the 
reciprocal trade program, and were spread by 
certain political sources. Many people, nat- 
urally, did not realize this and believed in 
all earnestness that the Japanese. plywood 
was a threat to our plywood workers. 

Now, with the housing market being re- 
stored, Senator Nrusercer points out that 
plywood shipments from the States of Ore- 
gon and Washington during the past 3 
months have set an all-time record for vol- 
ume and value. This represents an 183 
percent increase over 1958 shipments for the 
same period. 

Thus is exposed and punctured the 1958 
false alarm, manufactured solely for politi- 
cal purposes, that the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram was weakening Oregon’s plywood pro- 
duction and payrolls. 

We certainly agree with this report, and 
we would go one step further than Senator 
NEUBERGER. The economic facts show clearly 
that it was not letting Japanese plywood 
enter this country that caused unemploy- 
ment in Oregon. We did have and still do 
have unemployment. But this is due en- 
tirely to the failure of the administration 
to support an adequate housing program. 

Now with the housing market being re- 
stored, as was mentioned above, movement 
of plywood and other building materials 
again is booming and jobs are opening up 
in the lumber industry and building trade. 

Had President Eisenhower let the housing 
program continue, instead of opposing ade- 
quate funds and creating “tight money” 
trouble through higher interest rates, we 
never would have had a slump. We have 
the folks at home—not those abroad—to 
blame for our unemployment. 





Public Service and the Liberal Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an address 
by the Honorable William Benton en- 
titled “Public Service and the Liberal 
Arts,” delivered at the commencement 
exercises at Hunter College on June 16 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

PuBLIC SERVICE AND THE LIBERAL ARTS 


(Address by the Honorable William Benton 
at Hunter College commencement, New 
York City, June 16, 1959) 


We are gathered to celebrate one of the 
classic rites of spring. This is a feast day 
at Hunter College for more than a thousand 
families whose sons and daughters are to- 
day admitted to adult society. It is an 
ancient and honorable rite. You young peo- 
ple who are receiving degrees are the symbol 
of a tradition which grew from the higher 
arts reserved for liberales, the free citizens 
of ancient Rome. Since Roman days, men 
have acknowledged that the liberal academic 
disciplines can free them from ignorance, 
superstition and prejudice. 

So I congratulate you, each of you; I 
congratulate you on the hours you have 
stolen from TV and the movies to devote to 
your education. You are today making the 
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downpayment on the price of admission to 
the company of educated men and women. 
Because I respect this ancient ritual, I now 
come to remind you again that learning is 
@ lifelong work, and that the wise among 
you will continue to pay the installments as 
long as you live—and to do so happily and 
usefully—even if you are so ill-advised that 
you do not devote yourselves to Britannica's 
new 54-volume set, the great books of the 
Western World. (This is my commercial.) 

Last week the Associated Press began a 
news story with these two sentences: ‘“Self- 
discipline, duty, tolerance, morality, faith. 
Those words echoed across college campuses 
yesterday at upstate New York commence- 
ment exercises.” Two weeks ago the New 
Yorker magazine ran a cover of an outline 
of a young man’s head in cap and gown; but 
there was no face, no indication of eyes or 
nose or mouth, merely a perfect blank un- 
der that cap and above that gown. The 
etching of your future life, of which every 
day is the commencement—the etching 
upon your faces of the decades of self-dis- 
cipline, ; morality, faith,“or of the reverse, 
today this is still to be drawn by artists and 
by trials and tribulations yet unknown. Let 
me express the hope that the artists will be 
tall, dark, and handsome. 

For my own theme today I shall pick a 
man who is the right kind of artist, even 
if his hair no longer curls. Indeed, he is the 
living symbol of my text. I point to him, 
and I say to you, “Go thou and do likewise.” 
He is why I am here as your speaker. My 
devotion to his character and his career is 
the reason I came here to stress to you the 
relation between the public service and the 
liberal arts. He is Dr. George N. Shuster 
and this is his last commencement. He re- 
tires today after 20 energetic years as Hunt- 
er’s president. As your fathers will agree, 
these years have required more than energy; 
they have called for an understanding of 
women. For Dr. Shuster they have been 20 
years of women. 

You young women—and men—represent 
our Nations’ seasonal crop of brainpower. 
The productive decades of your lives now 
stretch out invitingly before you. Unless 
you are radically different from the vintage 
generations our Nation has raised up before 
you—and you don’t look like a beat genera- 
tion to me—at least very few of you have 
beards—you will be divinely discontented 
with the world into» which you graduate. 
That ts as it should be and as it’s often been. 
What makes your generation different from 
all others is the degree of promise and peril 
it faces. No young people in human history 
have faced these opposite twins in the 
measure you now do. And the nature of the 
promise and peril is such that the promise 
can best be realized, and the peril best 
averted, not merely by technical achievement 
but by the qualities of mind and character 
developed through the liberal arts. 

In modern times these arts have come to 
be identified with general education—with 
the humanities and the social and natural 
sciences, as distinct from the applied arts. 
In our educational system we strive through 
the liberal arts to accomplish two great 
ends—first, to introduce young people to 
the accumulated wisdom and experience of 
the human race, and second, to help them 
learn how to think clearly and independ- 
ently. The ideal liberal arts curriculum is 
that which most successfully induces its 
students to apply their brains vigorously— 
and rigorously—to the main substance of 
human learning, problems, and opportuni- 
ties. There has never been greater need 
for such students than now. 

In the dizzy world I foresee, freedom will 
be in constant jeopardy and wisdom must 
be a constant counterweight. Originality 
and ‘resourcefulness, combined with under- 
standing of and respect for enduring values, 
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will be much more important than knowl- 
edge of techniques. The techniques of: one 
decade may become the museum exhibits 
of the next. Every new breakthrough out 
into the cosmos, or down into the living cell 
and the atom, can make a whole syllabus of 
techniques obsolete. But wisdom won’t be- 
come obsolete. 

Last month, at the meeting of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development in Bos- 
ton, I was astonished and disturbed to 
discover that 16 percent of all bachelor of 
arts degrees being given in the United States 
are for majors in business education. I re- 
membered the wasted hours and weeks and 
months and years I spent at Yale enrolled 
in courses in banking, accounting, and other 
business subjects. Nobody in New Haven 
told me that the same hours spent study- 
ing literature, history, or even astronomy 
would have made me a better businessman. 
This I learned later in life. 

There have been two recent attempts to 
guess how much time it takes for the sum 
total of man’s information to double. One 
estimate gives 15 years as the period re- 
quired, at our present pace, to multiply by 
two our entire stock of information. Another 
study says that information in all the nat- 
ural sciences multiplies by two in 15 years 
but that two or three times as long is re- 
quired to double the amount of information 
in the social sciences and the humanities. 

Manifestly a man cannot educate himself 
by collecting more and more information. 
As an encyclopedia publisher, I ought to 
know. I don't have anyone working for me 
who has even attempted to read all of Bri- 
tannica’s 40 million words. (This is not a 
commercial.) 

In Communist lands future scientists and 
administrators are being graduated this 
month too, getting their certificates and 
their “kandidat” diplomas. They owe alle- 
giance to closed societies and they propose 
to make these societies universal. Their 
rulers spend less of their national income on 
comforts. They invest a far higher propor- 
tion on their future—for example, on educa- 
tion and research. They export needed skills 
to underdeveloped countries, with political 
doctrines thrown in at no extra charge. In 
political warfare, thus far they have been 
more original and more resourceful than we 
have. 

One of the central differences between our- 
selves and our Communist adversaries is that 
our traditions commit us to belief in the 
utility, indeed the sanctity, of dissent—and 
theirs do not. They are ruled by an elite of 
ruthless and able men; let the rest of man- 
kind follow and obey. Ours is a democracy 
with faith in the freedom and the dignity 
of all men—and faith that out of dissent and 
diversity will come progress. This is our 
faith as free adults. / 

Liberal education teaches us this faith. 
It is anything but a hothouse for dilettantes. 
It’s no bed of roses for after dinner intel- 
lectuals. Neither is it designed to lay on a 
finishing school gloss. 

Can a single one of the 86 Americans in 
our Hall of Fame be fairly described as a 
conformist? If there was one trait they held 
in common, it was independence of mind. 
They differed. They fought. They thought 
for themselves. They were the makers and 
builders of America. 

Thus I have confidence that many among 
you will learn successfully to compete 
against the Soviet gospel according to Pav- 
lov—however seductively and hypnotically it 
is enmeshed in the cabalistic writ of Marx- 
ism-Leninism. You will win if you have 
learned the lesson the liberal arts can teach 
you. If you have learned your lesson, other 
men and women throughout the world will 
learn it from you. 

Many among you will proceed to advanced 
studies for teaching, research and the 
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learned professions. The large numbers who 
will do so help prove that the Western World 
is moving ahead in its respect for learning. 
In my time at Yale, the man with an AB. 
diploma who went into graduate work was 
looked on—in the words of George Edgar 
Vincent, then president of the Rockefeller 
Poundation—as a fellow who didn’t know 
enough to go home when the party was 
over. 

I hope, too, that many of the most gifted 
among you will prepare yourselves to go into 
public service and into government. Our 
political life has never had the dynamic, 
mature development of personnel that has 
occurred in technology and the healing arts. 
It urgently needs more talent, more vision 
and courage. This is the world of politics, 
that area of our life which must necessarily 
be pragmatic, empiric and always imperfect. 

Einstein once said, “Politics is more diffi- 
cult than physics.” The world, he said, is 
more apt to die of bad politics than of bad 
physics. 

Political leadership is surely one of the 
most difficult arts ever practiced by men—if 
you will permit me to call it an art. And 
for better or worse, in our democratic west- 
ern societies we can only depend for our 
safety on our politicians—those specialists 
in the art of the possible, those compro- 
misers, those choosers of the lesser evil, 
those followers and leaders of public igno- 
rance and public insight. 

Thus my prayer to you today, to you as 
young men and women—and yes, even to you 
parents—my message today is: Cultivate 
politics and cultivate the politicians; make 
forthright demands upon them for what you 
know is right—and instruct them as you can. 
I urge upon each of you some active role in 
the public life of your community and your 
country. The Olympian questions of your 
world’s future will be political. 

You who are to become scholars, prepare 
for a life of partnership with the politicians. 
You who are to be politicians, prepare for 
partnership with the scholars. I plead with 
all of you: go into politics, at whatever level 
you can, beginning at the community level 
and aiming ever higher, even at the 
national. 

I have five small bits of advice. Perhaps 
the first woman U.S. Senator from New York 
State is a new alumna here today to heed 
them. 

1. Join a party and then get on a party 
committee—either party—in your commu- 
nity. Do it now. You’ll be welcomed, if 
you're a worker. Sooner than you think, 
you'll find your political influence multi- 
plied tenfold or a hundredfold. 

2. Know what you want, in terms of your 
community’s future, and go after it through 
your party. If you want better schools—or 
better city colleges—push for them. Don’t 
make a speech at your first or your tenth 
meeting about the Founding Fathers or 
about efficiency in Government, Be specific 
and concrete about candidates and about 
issues—and state what you're after and why 
and how. i 

3. Be persistent about your political objec- 
tives. I know of no field where the old 
maxim, “Keep everlastingly at it,” pays off 
more surely than in politics. But be good- 
natured too as the other fellow sometimes 
turns out to be right. 

4, Run for office as soon as itis practicable 
to do so. President Truman once told me 
“No man can ever really understand Amer- 
ican politics until he’s run for office.”’ Don't 
be afraid to make promises, but only make 
those you can keep. A man’s word in politics 
counts for more than in academic life or in 
business. 

5. Expect, and ignore, unwarranted abuse. 
This is one of the penalties of public service. 
But it is far outweighed by its rewards. 
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In public service, whether it be limited 
to community activities, or extended into a 
full career service, or whether it is an aspira- 
tion to the high elective offices of the State 


and Nation, you will find deep satisfaction - 


that can be achieved in no other way. I 
discovered in the U.S. Senate that no expe- 
rience I had ever had was without some 
value applied to some problem I had to meet. 
The intellectual and moral challenge in the 
public service gives a man or woman the 
chance to call forth his greatest capacities 
and capabilities, and through them to work 
toward that goal of man on which most 
western philosophers have agreed: That 
activity which develops your highest powers. 

My personal hall of fame in the field of 
public service includes the man whose im- 
print has made Hunter College an infinitely 
richer place. His name is George Nauman 
Shuster. He is a great liberal artist, and 
because he is a great liberal artist he is the 
perfect public servant in any assignment he 
undertakes. 

I have known George Shuster best through 
our joint efforts to organize and develop 
American participation in UNESCO, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. I am greatly pleased 
that he has now agreed to serve as the 
US. representative on the Executive Council 
of UNESCO. 

I have worked with George Shuster also 
as a member of the Commission on the 
Freedom of the Press, as a director of En- 
encyclopaedia Britannica films, of which I 
have the honor of being chairman, and now 
as a member of the board of editors of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica itself. 

But these are merely a few among his 
galaxy of public services. He was High Com- 
missioner for Bavaria after World War II 
when Mrs. Benton and I visited him and 
Mrs. Shuster in Munich. Later he served 
as chairman of the committee on discrimi- 
nation in Washington. 

George Shuster has given his associates 
and readers new insights into longstanding, 
even eternal, problems of man and society. 
His wit has given old truths new bite by 
using words with wings. 

Few of us can hope to be George Shusters. 
But we can seek to emulate him by living up 
to the highest roles our neighbors and our 
country entrust to us. Even though the 
United States may be storm tossed and 
wracked by trials ahead, your America will 
still be grounded upon moral imperatives of 
which President Shuster is a shining symbol. 

Hunter College suggests today, in con- 
ferring its degrees upon you, that there can 
be little doubt about the promise of your 
abilities. I pray that these potential abili- 
ties will be goaded by the example of Presi- 
dent Shuster as well as by the great problems 
pressing in upon us. Let us hope, all of us 
parents here today, that the qualities 
kindled by the liberal artist who retires to- 
day as president of Hunter—will glow within 
you as long as you live. 


- 





Marinette’s New Horizon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the prog- 
ress in America is a story of successive 


efforts by individuals and communities, 
as well as those by the State and Nation, 
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to provide a climate in which to achieve 
our aspirations and goals. 

I am, therefore, always particularly 
encouraged when I witness a community 
guided by constructive leaders who are 
attempting to design constructive pro- 
grams to make their community a better 
place for their citizens in which to live. 

Although our free-enterprise system 
has provided more good things of life for 
more people than any other system in 
history, we all recognize that there are 
multitudes of problems to be resolved. 

To meet these challenges, the Ameri- 
can people characteristically demon- 
strate a spirit of optimism, confidence, 
and dedication. These are the qualities 
which have built America and made it 
the leading power in the world which it 
is today; these are the virtues of the 
pioneer spirit which has ventured forth 
to create a great nation from a wilder- 
ness. ‘Those who possessed this pioneer 
spirit did not look far off for the answers 
to the many problems which they en- 
countered; they Jooked within them- 
selves and found the strength to build 
America. 

Recently I was pleased to receive a copy 
of an address delivered by Mr. Henry 8S. 
Godshall before the Marinette (Wis.) 
Chamber of Commerce on the occasion 
of its 20th anniversary meeting, in which 
is outlinzd the constructive way in which 
that community and its leaders are at- 
tempting to meet and resolve the prob- 
lems with which they are confronted. 
As an illustration of the kind of realistic 
effort that is essential by local commu- 
nities in order to promote progress, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the address 
on “Marinette’s New Horizon” printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MARINETTE’S NEW HORIZON 

It was quite flattering to have been chosen 
for the challenging assignment of bringing 
to you something worthy of your considera- 
tion. This is somewhat difficult in view of 
the fact I probably have not yet qualified as 
a native and have scarcely been in this com- 
munity long enough even to have gotten 
citizenship papers. On the other hand, 
there may be some virtue to this if it can 
be considered that my comments may repre- 
sent the thoughts of someone who has been 
able to stand off and see Marinette from a 
broader vantage point. 

This is a memorable year in the life of 
the Marinette Chamber of Commerce since 
it marks the completion of 20 years’ service 
to this community. As Bernie Schreiner has 
just outlined to you, these have been good 
years and fruitful ones. The community is 
a better place in which to live because of 
the work that has been done by those who 
have served in the chamber throughout that 
period. Many of you in the audience tonight 
have played your part throughout these 2 
decades. To you all should go Marinette’s 
heartfelt thanks. 

We can glory in the past—particularly 
when it has been good to us—but there is 
no longer anything we can do about it, other 
than to profit from the experience gained. 
The future now lies within our control and 
it is to that future we shall direct our 
thoughts tonight. 

It is my opinion that Marinette today 
stands at the crossroads and for the sake of 
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its future must decide now the direction in 
which it is going to go. 

This country is moving into a bold era. 

We are in the midst of a dynamic national 
economy which is bursting at the seams all 
around us. There is a rapidly expanding 
population, entirely new industries are com- 
ing into being based on the jet age and on 
the space age, there are countless thrilling 
developments underway which are pointing 
toward an exciting future. 

Marinette should now decide if it wants to 
be a part of this challenging period, or 
whether it wants to stand on the sidelines 
and watch the passing parade. 

I’ll quickly venture to suggest such deci- 
sion by expressing the sincere belief that 
this community wants to be a very vital 
part of this new era and wants to fit into its 
rightful place in this State and in this coun- 
try. It is hungry to determine the course 
which will enable it to capitalize on its as 
yet untapped potential. 

You may have noted that this little talk 
is keyed to new horizons. As are most 
things in life, horizon is a matter of rela- 
tivity. Standing at the base of a mountain 
there is little of the horizon which is vis- 
ible. Yet, as one laboriously works up to- 
ward a mountain's top, the horizon begins to 
widen out. When finally at the crest, the 
horizon is unlimited, infinite in every direc- 
tion. Once there, what an inspiration this 
breadth of horizon can be. 

What we see in such a horizon is also rela- 
tive. This past week I heard a thought ex- 
pressed which deeply impressed me. The 
speaker presenting this idea was a conserva- 
tionist and referred to an occasion when he 
was standing looking out over a beautiful, 
fertile valley with mountains rising majesti- 
cally on each side, and with a sparkling river 
winding its course down through this valley. 
He commented to a friend that this was 
nature in its greatest glory and should be 
preserved for all to see. The friend replied, 
“Yes, perhaps, but others have seen this same 
scene from a different vantage point. To a 
farmer it is an ideal spot for a prosperous 
farm; to the engineer, a perfect location for 
a@ reservoir to conserve water and provide 
power; to the actor, a natural amphitheater 
in which could be presented the great plays 
of mankind. The surroundings are the same, 
yet to different eyes a completely different 
meaning.” Soitis with Marinette. We must 
select our own horizons and through our 
own eyes, must determine how we can best 
use Our Many advantages and blessings. 

I can see this city’s future. I can see it 
here before me tonight. It is the people in 
this room—it is you. By your very presence 
here you have affirmed your belief that this 
is a good place to be and are willing to work 
toward its betterment. The future rests in 
the hands of those willing and anxious to 
do something about it, to control it, to guide 
it. Our natural resources, our surroundings 
are valueless except as put to use by human 
hands. We cannot wait or hope that some- 
thing will happen. We must see to it our- 
selves. ‘Those who are coming along behind 
us are looking to us to lead the way. We 
don’t want to let them down. 

These are the things dreams are made of, 
and it is from such dreams we get our in- 
spiration to work for a better future. But 
from such dreams we must ultimately 
awaken and begin to work in the realities of 
the world around us. That is how we make 
our dreams come true. 

To move now into the world of realism, 
what can we reasonably expect to happen to 
Marinette? It would seem to me that our 
growth would be gradual rather than spec- 
tacular. Our geographical position would 
point to this conclusion. Probably this is 
good way to grow. Steady growth is sound 
wth, and provides a strong foundation. 
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This might mean attracting light industry, 
small businesses, or development as @ mar- 
keting or transportation center. But keep 
in mind, this growth will not take place 
unless we do something to help it. There 
is intense competition by many communities 
for this type of development. We must have 
something better or something more to offer 
if we are to attract the new faces we are 
seeking. 

It is encouraging to note that we've already 
started along this path. Many things are 
taking place in our community. Separately 
we may tend to overlook them, but added 
together they become quite impressive. 
There are definite signs of a reawakening. 

Running down the list; there is now a new 
post office underway, and the new Farmers 
& Merchants Bank is a tremendous asset. 
We can’t overlook the fourth estate either. 
The Eagle-Star’s new publishing plant is a 
significant addition to our well being. 

The hopes for a deeper harbor and a new 
Menekaunee Bridge are nearing realization. 
The new historical museum will soon be a 
reality, the city waterworks is now bigger and 
better than ever. Many building owners or 
shopkeepers are improving their store fronts, 
and the chamber of commerce’s new office is 
a great stimulant for this group. There is 
now underway some interesting and attrac- 
tive motel improvement in the neighborhood. 
There have been several new small businesses 
started up or have come to town recently. 
That's quite an impressive list, isn’t it. 

Perhaps of greatest significance is the re- 
cent establishment of an industrial park 
area, spearheaded by the chamber of com- 
merce, but made possible by the complete 
cooperation of both the city council and 
county board. For years there has been 
pious hope that more industry would gravi- 
tate to this city—but there was little to en- 
courage anyone to do so. Now, at last, we 
have something to work with. We have 
something to sell. The results will not be 
evident overnight, and it will mean lots of 
hard work and patience. But we are on 
the way. 

If we do want to see some new smoke- 
stacks, or to elicourage new people and busi- 
nesses to make this their home, what else 
do we really have to offer them? If you were 
to consider this town as a likely place to set- 
tle your family or to set up in business, what 
impression would you get? What would you 
look for? You know, and I know, there are 
many good things, and let’s admit, a few 
less pleasant ones, too. Let’s see what these 
amount to. 

First off, this community has a wonderful 
lot of people—as citizens, as friends, as work- 
ers. As to the latter, I would say as steady 
and productive a force as can be found any- 
where. Yet, with it all, I detect one ingreé- 
dient lacking somewhat generally, and this is 
certainly one of the most important ingredi- 
ents to success. There seems to be a lack of 
pride in the virtues of this community. We 
tend to sell down rather than up. Why is 
this? Why can’t we speak of our virtues? 
Exploit them? Correct those flaws which 
may make us a little ashamed from time to 
time? If we can’t be proud of what we have, 
and what we do, why should someone else 
believe in us? 

One of the things that embarrasses us most 
is the appearance of our town. The un- 
painted homes, the unkept yards, empty 
stores, shabby buildings, bleak, blank spots 
where buildings once were, standing out like 
a missing tooth. Somehow we must begin 
to instill some pride in our surroundings so 
these conditions cam be corrected. Some 
steps in this direction have been taken, but 
they have not yet been enough. Why can’t 
each of us make certain the surroundings of 
our own homes or business are in good 
order, then talk it up in our own neighbor- 
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hoods, in the hope others will begin to feel a 
certain swelling of pride and a desire to do 
the same thing? Holding back for fear of 
an increased assessment represents a nar- 
row view. Our city administration is on 
record that they want to encourage such im- 
provement without prejudice. Let’s express 
our confidence in them—spread this word. 
If necessary, provide some incentive to get 
this housekeeping job done. For one, I 
pledge that our plant properties will live up 
to good standards. 

Our streets are a scandal to the jaybirds, 
yet we know the city has embarked on a 
program calling for steady improvement in 
this situation. Each of us should support 
and encourage the city to carry out this 
program—and to do it promptly. 

Our city hall is a relic and makes it look 
as though we are living in the past age. How 
long can we continue just talking of that 
day when it must be replaced? Is there not 
some way for us to get up our collective 
courage to do something about this, to do 
what is necessary to get the job done? 

This is no more than just plain salesman- 
ship. Putting a better package around the 
same old product. 

If you saw a girl walking down.the street 
in dirty dungarees, an old shirt, flat scuffs, 
hair looking like it was combed with an egg 
beater, the odds are you wouldn’t give her 
a tumble. Take the same girl in a stylish 
dress, high heeled shoes, sheer stockings, 
and other tools of the trade used by 
women—what would be your reaction? 
Even a homely member of the species can 
do a lot with these kind of tricks. I do 
hope the ladies will forgive this particular 
example, but we men have to discuss the 
problem in terms we understand, 

In making any references to our city ad- 
ministration, I must add that I sincerely 
believe we have a good government. They 
are dedicated, honest, hard working public 
servants. They are doing all within their 
power and within their limited means to 
make this a good city. We should stand 
behind them 100 percent. Our homes and 
our children are safe and comfortable, 
thanks to the job they are doing. This is 
one of the things of which we can rightly 
be most proud. 

Incidently, let’s also take some pride and 
interest in our government. City, State, 
and Federal. Become active or at least in- 
terested in your political parties’ activities. 
Know what your legislators are doing—let 
them know what you think—and at least 
get out and vote. 

One of the greatest assets we have at hand 
is the natural resources surrounding us 
which are admirably suited for recreation. 
They can, and should, be the heart of a 
whole new industry—the tourist industry. 
That can represent some mighty valuable 
business-dollars. Are we really exploiting it 
to the fullest? We talk of public beaches, 
yet to find Red Arrow Beach is a formidable 
task, a challenge to the most durable of 
automobiles, and a shoddy affair at best 
when finally found. 

The boating industry is a tremendous one 
today. Yet, where can a roving boatman tie 
up in our town? The yacht dock? How 
many of you have seen it recently? There 
is little or no space available. The visitor 
cannot get convenient service even to the 
extent. of being able to gas up his boat 


easily. We seem to be missing another good ° 


bet here. 

If a tourist wanted to go fishing in the 
bay or on the river, or just: go boating, 
where could he even rent’ a boat? It takes 
more than just wanting tourists. We have 
to compete against other towns to give the 
tourist some reason to stop in Marinette or 
to gravitate to Marinette. It would appear 
there is still much to do in this field, 
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This should be a marketing center far a 
large area. Another pretty good sources of 
business dollars. How, then, do our shops 
stand up? Are they really interested in the 
customer, or do they merely indulge him? 
Are our stores well stocked with a good 
variety of merchandise of good quality? 
Do we get all the commercial business we 
should get right here—or does it go else- 
where all too often? 

Our children are our most precious com- 
modity. Proper schooling for thera is of the 
first importance. Our school officials are a 
dedicated lot, making every eiort to meet 
the needs of our time. Excellent progress 
has been made in keeping up the quality of 
the school facilities, particularly in the grade 
school buildings. Here, again, we should 
look more closely. Are our schools truly 
giving our students a broad outlook on life, 
an awareness of the opportunities around 
them and encouraging them or training 
them to go on to greater heights? Not only 
the handful at the top, but all those who 
have promise for the future. And I might 
add, we parents have a responsibility in 
this—to encourage our children to make 
best use of their talents. 

Many people express the belief we seem to 
be training our young people for someone 
else. If that be the case why not make avail- 
able more opportunities here at home for 
them? Why is it that my company, for ex- 
ample, doesn't seek out local men for respon- 
sible positions, and why is it local college 
graduates rarely apply to us for such posi- 
tions? With a stronger, growing community 
can come increased opportunities and in 
turn the desire to do something better closer 
at home. 

What if we are training them for someone 
else? After all, there are those like myself 
who have come here and were trained else- 
where, This is an age of a migratory popu- 
lation. Right or wrong, it is with us. Per- 
haps this blending of populations can be 
invigorating to the community. Those per- 
sons interested in coming to this town will 
certainly judge it in part by the educational 
advantages which can be provided for their 
children, 

If our children are to go forth elsewhere 
in the world, let them go with the pride of 
good training. Let them spread Marinette’s 
gospel widely and let us realize that in the 
final analysis that, too, will serve this town’s 
best interests. 

This is by no means a complete baring of 
our soul. There are lots of other things we 
could talk about far into the night. If we 
are looking for more things of which we can 
be justifiably proud, there are many. Fine 
churches, a splendid library, a beautiful 
county building, good golf courses, a voca- 
tional school, extension school, and teacher’s 
college, a diversity of business, and many 
fine recreational areas. These are really 
selling points. 

Then there are some others we'd like to 
sweep under the rug. Parking limitations, 
traffic flow, a dubious but well merited repu- 
tation for the greatest concentration of bars 
per capita found arywhere, limited new 
housing or presentable rental housing, and 
last but not least, the cave in Dunlap 
Square’s Golden Triangle. 

Even as I recount these various items, 
someone may feel offended. Please under- 
stand that my only purpose in bringing them 
to light is not an effort to disillusion or dis- 
credit anyone, but instead to fire your imag- 
ination, to show you that the problems we 
have are really little ones; ones that can be 
corrected or improved upon with reasonable 
effort. 

In stating these beliefs—I am reminded .of 
a@ comment Birdie Tebbetts made here in 
Marinette a short while ago. Someone asked 
him to name an all-opponent team—which 
he did. When finished, he said he wanted no 
arguments since this was just his opinion. 
Those who agreed with him thought he was 
smart; those who didn’t then were sure they 
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knew why Cincinnati had fired him. So with 
me—if you agree with me, you'll say that’s 
why Marinette Paper is a good outfit—if you 
don't, you'll say that guy is a menace. There 
must be some smart guys somewhere else 
that are running the paper company. So it 
goes. 

Up to this point we have dwelled on some 
of the day to day problems that surround 
us. Let’s now return again to the concept 
of our horizons and our future, 

Somewhere in the distance is our destiny. 
But how are we to get there? What should 
be our course, how can we create and carry 
out that overall pfan which will put us in 
our rightful position? I think there is a 
way to do this. 

You all know that the entire Midwest is 
extremely enthusiastic about the tremendous 
possibilities attendant to the opening of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. Marinette should be 
in a position to capitalize on this great new 
inland industrial empire. If there ever was 
one, this can be a rallying point around 
which all of us can muster our tremendous 
latent power. 

We can no longer take time to merely talk 
about future.development. Other cities are 
alert and are taking action. For us to stand 
still would be to go backwards. I submit to 
you here tonight a definite proposal that 
Marinette get on the move. To do this with- 
out delay, I propose this city call in a selected 
firm of urban planning consultants to eval- 
uate Marinette’s potential and that such firm 
be empowered to prepare a plan of long-range 
development for this city. This to include 
population projection, transportation po- 
tential, industrial prospects, traffic control 
and the many other related subjects. We 
should find out just where and how we can 
fit into this new economy. Is it in harbor 
development, as a distribution or storage 
point, or in providing a decentralized manu- 
facturing location to provide for the needs 
of the growing population of the Midwest? 
To make such a determination is a greater 
task than any of us or all of us locally are 
capable of handling. With such a plan, we 
would know how far we can go—and how to 
get there, step by step. 

For those of you who may wince at the 
consideration of the cost of such a project, 
I would like to add two comments. First, 
if it is worth doing, it is worth doing well 
and the means can be found to. doit. Second, 
as much as I personally object to Federal 
handouts, I believe there are ways to get the 
Federal Government to share equally in the 
cost of any such survey. 

I further pledge you that if this is done, 
the chamber of commerce will lend its 
strength and support in every possible way. 

The time is now, ladies and gentlemen. 
You are the ones who must decide the 
breadth of Marinette’s horizon. There is 
much of which to be proud in this com- 
munity. You can be the leaders in creating 
that pride. The road ahead may be long, 
but the results can be most gratifying. Prog- 
ress has never come easily, but is not beyond 
our ability to achieve it. 

You have been a good audience. I am 
grateful to you for having listened so well. 


Thank you. 





Senior Citizens in Quincy, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS — 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Quincy (Mass.) Patriot Ledger has pub- 
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lished a series of three articles by Dr. 
Glenn A. McLain, professor of social 
studies at Quincy (Mass.) Junior Col- 
lege and research director of the Quincy 
Council for the Aging. ‘These articles 
describe what two communities in 
Massachusetts are doing to meet the 
problems of our older citizens. 

In view of the increasing importance 
of adequate recreational facilities, ade- 
quate health services, adequate employ- 
ment opportunities and adequate social 
patterns for this segment of our popu- 
lation, I commend these articles to the 
attention of the Senate. Soon 10 per- 
cent of the people of the United States 
will be 65 or over. It is already long 
past the time when we should have 
planned for their needs and their hap- 
piness. ; 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
three articles, which appeared in the 
Quincy Patriot Ledger on May 28, 1959, 
by Dr. McLain, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

SENIOR CITIZENS IN QUINCY—ARTICLE I 


(By Dr. Glenn A. McLain, Quincy Council 
for the Aging) 


There are over 10,000 people in Quincy 
over 65 years of age. This statement might 
startle some in this city, but most informed 
Americans are well aware that amazing 
progress in medical and social services de- 
signed to prevent the diseases of childhood 
and youth has made our population an older 
one in recent years. Quincy has long been 
noted for the excellence of its programs for 
the youth of our city, but little civic atten- 
tion has been paid to the problems of the 
aged or senior citizens. In fact, many people 
in Quincy and elsewhere in the United States 
don’t believe that there is any such problem 
at all. A look at the facts in Quincy and 
throughout the Nation might modify the 
ideas of those who have been unable to see 
the necessity of sponsoring comprehensive 
and regular programs on a steady basis for 
retired people. 

With about 8 percent of the manpower 
resources in the United States over 65 and 
approximately 10 percent in Quincy a new 
dimension has been added to our thinking 
about the status of the retired; his recrea- 
tional facilities, health problems, employ- 
ment opportunities, and his opportunity to 
belong in a society which is rushing toward 
automation in industry, but not in per- 
sonality. The elderly must be given the 
opportunity to participate in community 
life, to continue to contribute to the social, 
economic, and political patterns of his society 
and most of all to make his golden years 
peaceful but stimulating if he cares to be 
stimulated. To further these objectives 
many local civic, religious, and private 
organizations have been working quietly for 
the past several years. One such organiza- 
tion, officially sponsored by the mayor in 1953 
and continued by each succeeding mayor 
since then has been the Quincy Council for 
the Aging. The new program of the coun- 
cil is one which should be known and fully 
evaluated by every citizen in Quiney. The 
original program of the council in 1953 was 
Ied by representatives of both private and 
public agencies. A great deal of initial en- 
thusiasm was developed in the city for a 
full program but many civic leaders felt that 
eventually the State of Massachusetts would 
provide funds for such activities. Among 
the accomplishments of the Council for she 
Aging since 1953 have been sponsored activi- 
ties finally resulting in the building of spe- 
cial units for the elderly at Snug Harbor 
in Germantown, benches for resting at vari- 
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ous places throughout the city, and general 
community studies on geriatric problems. 
The recreation department has frequently 
sponsored sporting events and movies for 
the elderly with a great deal of success. 
However, the various members of the com- 
mittee since 1953 have all felt that the mere 
surface of the problem was just being 
scratched. 

As Anthony Venna, commissioner of wel- 
fare and chairman of the council for most 
of this period has expressed the issue “this 
is only a beginning. As long as the council 
continues to operate with only volunteer 
help, we will never be able to handle all the 
many problems on a coordinated basis. We 
need a paid, professionally trained worker to 
_ act as a resource person and to provide 

leadership for the development of new pro- 
grams and recreational activities.” 

The experience of many other towns and 
cities throughout the Nation in trying to 
build a comprehensive program without the 
superior organization which naturally de- 
velops under a capable, well-trained person 
in this field would seem to bear out the ad- 
vice of the chairman of the council. 

Problems in the fields of health, housing, 
and recreation were attacked by the leaders 
of the group, but many of the plans foun- 
dered on the hard rock of lost expectations— 
that the State would eventually pay for the 
hiring of a full-time professional worker to 
coordinate the program, 

Through legislation sponsored by Quincy 
political leaders funds were appropriated to 
provide for minimum expenses of $500 for 
the Council for the Aging to start a program. 
It is probable that this amount will be in- 
creased in the future, but the members of 
the council do not feel that money from 
State sources is the answer to this problem. 

In 1957 the council was fortunate in se- 
curing the volunteer services of a vigorously 
aggressive retired person, Mr. Frederick Cor- 
nell. The 76-year-old Mr. Cornell revital- 
ized the program of the council pushing an 
agenda which included support for the 
elderly in five fields: Housing, recreation, 
employment, transportation, and represen- 
tation. During the 1 year in which Mr. 
Cornell spearheaded this program, much was 
learned-by the Council for the Aging. Two 
results of this activity were that the group 
discovered the necessity for a full time 
worker to mobilize constant program activ- 
ity and for a drop-in center to use as a base 
for the program activity. In order to explore 
the possibilities in these objectives, the 
council has surveyed many other projects of 
this type in Massachusetts and throughout 
the country. One of the most challenging 
and successful in the Springfield Hobby Club 
in Springfield, Mass. 





Tue Younc In Heart IN SPRINGFIELD— 
ARTICLE 2 

(By Dr. Glenn A. McLain Quincy Council for 
the Aging) 

Will you be young in heart at 65? Did you 
ever meet an expert on the aged who lives 
her job 24 hours a day? Go to Springfield, 
Mass., and your questions will be answered as 
this writer's were recently when I visited 
the Springfield Hobby Club. 

Located in the YMCA building, the Hobby 
Club was founded by Dr. Theodore Swartz 
for the lonely and frustrated senior citizens 
of Springfield. This was truly a pioneer ef- 
fort as in 1946 little attention was being di- 
rected to the problems of the elderly. The 
goal of Dr. Swartz was through the develop- 
ment of hobby and recreational programs to 
help those over 65 become the “Young in 
Heart.” Miss Leone Avery, a former school- 


small store with 55 men and women mem- 
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bers to provide useful recreation for all those 
over 65, the club has, since 1946 moved into 
larger quarters four times and expanded its 
membership to over 1700 in 1959, Each 
members pays 15 cents monthly dues and the 
entire budget of this worthwhile project is 
raised by a combination of parties, dances, 
bake sales, etc. and United Fund support. 
There is every indication that a well planned 
Quincy project could also be mostly self- 
sustaining after initial support is received 
from the United Fund. 

As the club prospered, it was obvious to the 
city of Springfield that the problems of the 
aged were many and complex. The count- 
less health, recreational, welfare, financial, 
housing, and other special problems moved 
the entire community into action. One of 
the first Massachusetts Councils for the 
Aging was formed; and a Golden Age Club, 
separate from the Hobby Club, surged into 
activity. All of these groups led by the 
Hobby Club developed into models of creativ- 
ity for the rest of Massachusetts and the 
entire Nation to copy with profit. The rea- 
sons for the outstanding success of the 
Hobby Club and other Springfield com- 
munity groups in the field of the aging de- 
serve evaluation by the citizens of Quincy 
and Americans everywhere. 

Most Americans in 1959 are aware of some 
of the reasons for the so-called ‘problem of 
the aged.” The rise in life expectancy at 
birth of men, from 48 to 68 years since 1901, 
and for women from 51 to 73 has highlighted 
other issues. Chronic disabling illnesses, 
lack of proper housing and poor retirement 
income for those over 65 have forced the 
establishment of State Councils for the Aging 
in many States. Many of these problems 
have been attacked throughout the Nation 
by social minded legislators who firmly be- 
lieve that the “Young in Heart” are not just 
those in the age of romance, but also are 
those in the age of retirement. 

Over the years from 1946 until the present 
time, the Hobby Club has concerned itself 
not with legislative problems, but only with 
those which would provide good recreation 
for elderly citizens. Miss Avery and her wise 
Board of Directors at the Hobby Club have 
found that all the increased social security 
checks in the world are not enough if the 
senior citizen does not have a purpose in life. 
The very air of the Springfield Hobby Club 
breathes purpose, self identification through 
constructive hebbies or games and human 
dignity for all once again. 

The Hobby Club had the usual growing 
pains of any other worthwhile community 
project until it was accepted as a Red Feather 
and United Fund Agency in 1956. Quincy 
and other cities and towns in the United 
States should carefully analyze the experi- 
ence of Springfield in this respect. Since 
this official recognition, the club has been 
able to offer a fully operative library; recre- 
ational features including TV, radio, wood- 
working shops, crafts classes, dancing, pool, 
shuffleboard, etc., all in daily operation. 

The future of the club is bright. It’s well- 
directed and spirited membership has spon- 
sored a housing program in a local hotel 
which has drawn applicants from all over 
the Nation. It’s present program and future 
plans have attracted national attention by 
oldsters and by young scholars who are 
writing doctor of philosophy dissertations 
on the successful operations. Members of 
the club agree that any city or town in the 
United States which has similar problems 
as Springfield can be equally successful if 
three things are done. 

There must be a real need in order for a 
program of this sort to be developed. Rural 
areas do not need to develop complicated 
programs to organize the elderly. The 
“young in heart” must themselves be deeply 
involved in the planning and operation of 
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any such “drop-in center” or sponsored 
recreational program. It is essential that 
dedicated people, with strong educational 
backgrounds if possible, but mostly those 
with heart, understanding, humility, and a 
sincere understanding of our young oldsters 
must be found to lead the aged programs. 

Every city cannot be as fortunate in find- 
ing the leadership that has been tapped in 
Springfield. But every city can seek out the 
“young in heart” and help them fulfill 
their destiny as American citizens at the 
zenith of their lives. The Quincy Council 
for the Aging has begun to develop a pro- 
gram to help solve this problem and to build 
constructively for the future. 





‘PRESENT AND FUTURE PLANS OF THE QUINCY 
CouNCIL FOR THE AGING—ARTICLE 3 


(By Dr. Glenn A. McLain, Quincy Council 
for the Aging) 


After several years of experimentation and 
general research in surveying the problems 
of the aged in Quincy the council has in 1959 
developed three major objectives for the fu- 
ture: to fully analyze the activities, pro- 
grams, and efforts of all groups in Quincy. 
now working in this field; to work toward 
the establishment of a “drop-in center” 
here; and to hire a full-time professional 
worker to coordinate present programs and 
to organize future ones for all retired people. 

The first step taken by most other councils 
throughout the country has been to take a 
survey of all agencies, clubs, and private 
organizations and religious programs. Only 
by exploring all available community re- 
sources can a fully matured program be de- 
veloped for the future. The Quincy Council 
for the Aged has such a survey in the hands 
of 139 individuals and agencies in the city. 
When the questionnaires are returned and 
the results analyzed important resource ma- 
terials will be available to help all Quincy 
citizens who may be interested in advancing 
the project. 

As an example of the importance of the 
survey to the Quincy project the early re- 
turns of the mailing indicates that only 15 
percent of organized group and privately 
sponsored city activities have any program 
underway at present for the aged. If these 
temporary figures are borne out in the final 
tabulation more stress will be placed upon 
the present plans of the council to gain 
community support for citywide efforts in 
this direction, 

Another important aspect of the survey is 
to build up a permanent resource file for the 
use of all community organizations. If the 
League of Women Voters of Quincy which 
mostly confines its activities to governmental 
and political questions should decide to de- 
velop a project for the aged it can be guided 
to develop such a program within the scope 
of their special interests. 

A major objective of the Quincy Council 
for the Aging is to eventually establish a 
drop-in center where a permanent and 
expanding recreational program can be 
maintianed. This important type of activ- 
ity has been successfully organized and pro- 
moted by several cities in Massachusetts and 
hundreds throughout the Nation. There are 
many possibilities in Quincy of securing a 
house or home where card parties, television, 
radio, games, dances, and most of all just 
plain leisure-time activity may be sponsored. 

Most civic sponsored projects for the aged 
in the United States have started with small 
quarters and expanded as the needs devel- 
oped. 

Many churches and private groups in 
Quincy already have such centers in opera- 
tion but none of them are on a full-time 
basis. A Quincy council prop-in center 
would be fully operational 7 days a week 
under the direction of a full-time worker 
who would seek out the volunteer coopera- 
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tion of many civic groups. It is not ex- 
pected that a council sponsored ceriter would 
supplant other groups working in this direc- 
tion, but rather to help them supplement 
their existing resources and to. provide @ 
source of new ideas for further expansion of 
their programs. 

A mere review of the facts and statistics 
behind the record of drop-in centers in 
other parts of the country will not bring out 
the real secret behind any successful pro- 
gram. The real answer to this problem can 
only be found by talking to retired people 
in Springfield or members of successful proj- 
ects in the pioneer States in this field in Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, or New York. There are 
four objectives behind any functional cen- 
ter: recreation, entertainment, personal in- 
volvement on the part of the members, and 
continuous p Add them all up and 
one word, “spirit” is the answer. 

The spirit in Springfield, where 81-year- 
old youngsters ride 6 miles daily to attend 
the activity program of the hobby club and 
in other cities all over America where & 
longer and more interesting life are the re- 
wards for these activities is the spark needed 
to activate a Quincy center. All of these 
things can be done in Quincy as they are 
done elsewhere if a drop-in center is 
developed. 

The careful planning of a drop-in cen- 
ter is actually one of the two keys to a 
workable program for the aged in this city. 
Perhaps another hobby club of the Spring- 
field type might be developed. There are 
many other possibilities according to the 
wishes of the senior citizens themselves. It 
is essential to keep this. in mind as pro- 
grams planned for but not with those 
involved are destined to fail. Many senior 
citizens’ groups charge dues and engage in 
various types of fund raising activities which 
can best be sponsored from a drop-in cen- 
ter of a permanent nature. - 

The last, but perhaps the most important 
of the current objectives of the Quincy 
Council for the Aging, is to hire a full-time 
professional worker to coordinate the pro- 
grams throughout the city. This is not the 
type of position for a part-time worker who 
is only able to borrow time from a regular 
job for the activities of the aged. The many 
private agencies in Quincy, engaged in pro- 

for our youth are mostly staffed with 
full-time workers. Any program for the aged 
involving over 10,000 citizens in our city 
deserves similar consideration. It is expected 
by the members of the council that, the 
United Fund will favorably consider its re- 
quest for funds to pay the salary of a full- 
time executive director to run this program. 

In summary, it is important to understand 
that mere numbers of retired people in 
Quincy or anyplace else do not in themselves 
create a problem for the aged or for the 
city. The members of the Quincy Council 
for the Aging strongly feel that with over 
1,200 of our citizens under the old-age as- 
. sistance program and another 4,000 on the 
social security rolls there are sufficient rea- 
sons to further explore the need for organ- 
ized activities for the retired in Quincy. 
After the survey taken by the council is in- 
terpreted the real nature of the situation 
can be fully understood in this city. 

Only through the good advice of those 
groups already in the field and through the 
understanding of the citizens of Quincy can 
the objectives of the council be furthered 
in developing a program for the aged. A 
program for the future will be built only 
according to the needs of this community 
and the senior citizens who will be the in- 
spiration behind the activities, 
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Federal Aid to Education—Oregon Edu- 
cators Support Murray-Metcalf Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER |. 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the most important pieces of legis- 
lation now pending before Congress is 
the Murray-Metcalf bill, which would 
make available to the States Federal 
funds to assist in the construction of ele- 
mentary and secondary school class- 
rooms and to help raise teachers’ sal- 
aries. 

In the House of Representatives this 
proposal is identified as H.R. 22. ~ H.R. 
22 was reported by the House Committee 
on Education and Labor on June 8. Itis 
now awaiting consideration by the House 
Rules Committee. 

In the Senate, the plan is contained 
in S. 2, of which I am happy to be a co- 
sponsor. This bill is currently under 
study in the Subcommittee on Education 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. Hearings on the meas- 
ure‘have been held and testimony pub- 
lished. 

I am hopeful that Congress will take 
action on the Murray-Metcalf proposal 
in the current session. I think it is good 
legislation. I believe it is needed legis- 
lation. Inadequate classroom facilities 
and meager teachers’ salaries represent a 
danger to American strength as surely as 
do second-rate weapons systems and an 
undermanned U.S. Army. 


I wish to indicate my very strong be- 
lief that it would be an error for Con- 
gress to strike from the Murray-Metcalf 
bill that provision which allows utiliza- 
tion of Federal funds for increasing of 
teachers’ salaries, as some have suggest- 
ed. The American schoolteacher is the 
true heart and soul of our educational 
system. ‘To promote the supply of quali- 
fied elementary and secondary teachers 
is to improve all education. 

Mr. President, the representative as- 
sembly of the National Education Asso- 
ciation is now meeting in St. Louis. 
Many able educators from Oregon are at- 
tending this important meeting and a 
number of them have wired me indicat- 
ing their strong support for the Murray- 
Metcalf proposal. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these telegrams be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, together 
with the text of a message sent to me by 
Dr. J. L. McCaskill, executive secretary 
of the NEA legislative commission, trans- 
mitting the text of the resolution ap- 
proved by the assembly endorsing the 
Murray-Metcalf_ bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., July 1, 1959. 
Hon. Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Following is a resolution adopted by the 
38th representative assembly of the National 
Education Association in session in St. Louis, 
Mo. When the resolution was offered on the 
floor by Miss Morma Mowrey, of West Vir- 
gina, it was enthusiastically seconded by 46 
States and passed by an overwhelming vote 
of approximately 5,000 delegates. We hope 
that all members of the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee will learn of NEA’s 
endorsement of the bill which you have spon- 
sored: 

“I move that we of the National Education 
Association and its affiliated State and local 
associations pledge our total organizational 
strength and effort to obtain prompt pas- 
sage of permanent broad purpose Federal 
financial support-of education which assures 
State and local control of public schools. It 
is our firm conviction that the Murray- 
Metcalf bill as introduced in the 86th Con- 
gress embodies these basic principles which 
are of utmost importance to the future of 
our Nation. As delegates to this the 38th 
representative assembly we pledge our total 
organizational strength and personal ef- 
forts to obtain early passage of such legisla- 
tion. 

“I further move that we here and now 
make it crystal clear that we firmly reject as 
being unsound and unwise national policy 
all proposals to compromise the basic prin- 
ciples embodied in the Murray-Metcalf bill 
by eliminating either teachers’ salaries or 
school construction. 

“I further move that we make it known to 
the American people and to all Members of 
Congress that on these principles, and in 
this action, we stand firm and united.” 

J. L. McCasxI.1, 
Executive Secretary, NEA Legislative 
Commission. 
Sr. Lous, Mo., July 1, 1959. 
Senator NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urge you to exert your influence on 
behalf of S. 2, Murray-Metcalf bill. Urgent 
in interest of quality teaching and children 
of America. 

K. J. SPEeEepie, 
President, Roseburg Education Asso- 
ciation, 





Sr. Louis, Mo., July 1, 1959. 
The Honorable RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please support Senate bill 2 in its pres- 
ent form. Oregon children are entitled to 
quality teaching. Without Federal aid for 
both the building program and salaries this 
will be impossible. 

Rusy F. Rann. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., July 1, 1959. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As a delegate to the NEA convention rep- 
resenting Jackson County, Oreg., teachers, 
we urgently ask your support of the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill. 

Mrs. Grerarp C. CLUTE. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., July 1, 1959. 
Hon. RicHARD NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senator From Oregon, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Ernestly urge you to do all in your power 

to secure enactment of Murray-Metcalf pub- 
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lic school support bill into law. No legis- 
lation could give as great insurance in per- 
manent defense of our American free society 
nor as strong assistance to a permanently 
prosperous economy. It should be passed at 
this session of Congress. 

FREepericK M. HUNTER. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 30, 1959. 
The Honorable RicHARD NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: We understand 
some consideration is being given to amend- 
ing the Murray-Metcalf proposal so that 
teachers’ salaries will be deleted. The Ore- 
gon delegation at the NEA convention in St. 
Louis is unanimously opposed to any such 
move. Any support or help you can give for 
action on the present proposal will certainly 
be appreciated. Perhaps you may know some 
members of the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation with whom you can discuss this mat- 
ter. We certainly appreciate your continu- 
ing support for Federal support for educa- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. W. Poser, 
Executive Secretary, 
Oregon Education Association. 





A Sweeping Court Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, from 
time to time I have made many state- 
ments about the decisions rendered by 
the U.S. Supreme Court. I have praised 
the opinions of this country’s highest tri- 
bunal whenever I thought its decisions 
were worthy of praise. I have also taken 
strong issue with some Supreme Court 
decisions, particularly those dealing with 
communism and investigations for’sedi- 
tion, whenever I thought the decrees 
were not in the best interests of this 
country. 

The Supreme Court has now said in 
effect, that the teaching of adultery and 
the breaking of marriage vows is lawful 
under the general cloak of free speech. 

This decision is the topic for a 
straightforward and penetrating article 
written by David Lawrence which ap- 
peared in the Washington (D.C.)- Eve- 
ning Star, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the article entitled, “A Sweeping 
Court Decision,” be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. I commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Sweertnc Court Decistron—Justices RuLE 
TEACHING ADULTERY Is LAWFUL BECAUSE 
Ir’s an IpEa” 

(By David Lawrence) 

The same Supreme Court of the United 
States which recently ruled that it’s all 
right to teach or advocate the overthrow of 
our Government—because this is just an 
idea—now says, in effect, that it is lawful to 
teach adultery and the breaking of the 
marriage vows. The Court says this also 
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is just an idea which the majority of the 
people of America may not like, but that it 
all comes under the head of “free speech” 
and is protected by the ist and 14th amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

This latest decision will come as a shock 
to church-going folks everywhere who do 
not believe that it is lawful to advocate sin, 
any more than it is right to advocate crime 
of any kind, especially in motion pictures 
that reach the young as well as adults. 

The Supreme Court’s own words are 
startling. The opinion of the Court, de- 
livered by Justice Stewart, reversed a deci- 
sion of the highest court of the State of 
New York, which upheld the law of that 
State forbidding the exhibition of motion 
pictures “which are immoral in that they 
portray ‘acts of sexual immorality * * * as 
desirable, acceptable, or proper patterns of 
behavior.’” 'The New York court had inter- 
preted that language of the statute to re- 
quire denial of a license to a motion picture 
where “its subject matter is adultery pre- 
sented as being right and desirable for cer- 
tain people under certain circumstances.” 

The Supreme Court’s opinion accepted the 
contention “that the motion picture here in 
question can be so characterized,” but went 
on to hold that New York State has no right 
to pass such a law, because it is unconstitu- 
tional on its face. Justice Stewart says: 

“What New York has done, therefore, is to 
prevent the exhibition of a motion picture 
because that picture advocates an idea—that 
adultery under certain circumstances may be 
proper behavior. Yet the first amendment’s 
basic guarantee is of freedom to advocate 
ideas. The State, quite simply, has thus 
struck at the very heart of constitutionally 
protected liberty.” 

This is a sweeping interpretation of the 
first amendment. Time was when the Su- 
preme Court of the United States considered 
the interests of the citizens as a whole 
superseded those of any individual citi- 
zens, and held that to cry fire in a crowded 
theater might be regarded as coming under 
free speech but didn’t protect the people 
who would be killed in the ensuing panic. 

In the instant case, the Court quibbles 
that incitement has not been proved. It 
similarly has previously argued, in effect, 
that, until acts are undertaken to overthrow 
the Government, there is no incitement to 
revolution on the part of speakers who teach 
the forceful overthrow of Government. 

Justice Harlan, in behalf of himself and 
Justices Frankfurter and Whittaker, wrote 
an opinion concurring ir the result in the 
Motion Picture case, but said the Court had 
moved too swiftly in striking down the New 
York State law. He said that, while the 
motion picture in question shouldn’t be 
banned, the right of the State to retain such 
© law should not be forfeited. 

Justice Frankfurter, in a separate opinion, 
concurred in the decision as to the picture 
involved, but stated his belief that the Court 
should have limited itself to deciding 
whether a particular picture is entitled to 
the protection of expression under the 
14th amendment. Holding that there is an 
evil against which a State may constitu- 
tionally protect itself, whatever we may 
think about the questions of policy involved, 
he added: 

“The real problem is the formulation of 
constitutionally allowable safeguards which 
society may take against evil without im- 
pinging upon the necessary dependence of a 
free society upon the fullest scope of free 
expression.” 

Justice Douglas, in behalf of himself and 
Justice Black, wrote a separate opinion con- 
curring in the result but insisting that no 
State can constitutionally enact any law re- 

uiring censorship in advance. He holds 
that the exhibition of a controversial motion 
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picture——as in the case of publication of a 
libelous article—should not be subjected to 
previous restraint, but should suffer legal 
consequences if any law is involved. Justice 
Douglas says: “If a particular movie violates 
a valid law, the exhibitor can be prosecuted 
in the usual way.” 

So, all in all, six Justices voted to take 
away the right of the States to decide for 
themselves what motion pictures involving 
sexual immorality are objectionable, while 
three others said they would rather see the 
Supreme Court, acting presumably as a 
supreme board of censors, decide each case 
on its merits. 

Justice Black objected to that role, de- 
claring that then “every member of the Court 
must exercise his own judgment as to how 
bad a picture is, a judgment which is ulti- 
mately based at least in large part on his 
own standard of what is immoral. * * * 
Such an individualized determination cannot 
be guided by reasonably fixed and certain 
standards.” 

But the impression left by the Justices is 
that the Supreme Court of the United States 
today is not disturbed by the teaching of the 
idea of sexual immorality or adultery. This 
is proclaimed now as protected by free 
speech, and evidently the scope of the first 
amendment cannot be limited in that respect 
to let the States of the Union regulate morals 
as they see fit. 

The new doctrine seems to be that it is 
necessary to prove that each picture may 
incite its observers to sybsequent acts of im- 
morality. In other words, sin can be taught, 
and the States must silently accept such 
teachings as within the protection of the 
Constitution. 





Kidding the Troops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2,1959 


Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
ORD an editorial appearing in the Wash- 
ington Daily News on Thursday, July 2, 
1959, entitled “Kidding the Troops.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

KIDDING THE TROOPS 


Just like you may have figured, the wealthy 
corporation farmer won the battle of the 
$50,000 price support limitation, 

The bill Just passed by Congress includes 
the limitation, but with so many exceptions 
it is about 99.4 percent fraud. 

As originally proposed—and passed by the 
Seriate—$50,000 was the limit any one farmer, 
or farm corporation, would collect from the 
Government in any one year. Even $50,000 
was far too high and far beyond the hopes 
of the average family farmer which the pro- 
gram is supposed to serve. 

But under the compromise reached in con- 
ference committee and approved by both 
Houses the limitation is $50,000 for each crop 
rather than for each farmer. Even this lid 
may be removed under a variety of exceptions 
which appear to make the sky the limit. 

This is a prime example of what the en- 
listed man used to call “kidding the troops.” 
It saves no money, corrects no injustice yet 
is paraded as “reform,” in obvious scorn of 
both the public purse and public intelligence. 
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1959 
American Art in Moscow Exhibition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the cur- 
rent interest in the political views of 
some of the artists whose works will be 
on display in our Moscow exhibition is 
reflected in the material which I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. As I said on this floor on June 
4, 1959, this can be an occasion for the 
United States to prove it is dramatically 
different from the Soviet approach on 
freedom of expression; an occasion to 
demonstrate our cultural maturity. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 2, 1959] 
PurRGE IN PAINT 


If Representative Francis E. WALTER paused 
for a moment's thought, he might find a 
cutting ironic edge in his current investiga- 
tion of art works selected for the American 
Exhibition in Moscow. Mr. Water, the 
chairman of the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, began hearings yesterday 
on possible political heresies of the painters 
involved. But isn’t this official mingling of 
art and politics precisely what caused the 
uproar over Boris Pasternak not so long ago? 
Surely Mr. Water ought to ask himself how 
Americans can honestly protest the official 
censorship of Pasternak’s novel if the same 
kind of political blacklisting should be ap- 
plied to—of all things—an exhibit designed 
to show the Russian people the felicities of 
liberty. 

It seems to us that President Eisenhower 
missed a chance in his news conference com- 
ments yesterday to make clear the vital prin- 
ciple at stake. To be sure, Mr. Eisenhower 
stressed that he was not going to censor “the 
art that has already gone there.” But he 
undercut the force of his sentiments by add- 
ing that all the editorial comment he had 
seen “is defending the committee very stren- 
uously, and so I don’t know what’s right.” 

The 70 paintings and sculptures by 67 
artists were picked for exhibition by a dis- 
tinguished four-man jury solely on the basis 
of artistic merit. Critics are fallible, and 
perhaps some inferior works were included. 
But Mr. WatTEr is guided by no lofty esthetic 
impulses in raising his objections. Instead, 
he asserts that 34 of the 67 artists. whose 
works have been selected “have records of 
affiliation with Communist fronts and 
causes.” Change that language to read “have 
records of affiliation with decadent bourgeois 
fronts and causes” and you have a phrase 
that could have come from the pen of Prav- 
da’s art critic. 

Indeed, there is special irony in Mr. 
WALTER’s ill-advised attempt to impose a 
political varnish on these works of art. Few 
aspects of Communist conformity have 
aroused as much ridicule as the deadening 
official insistence on what is called “Socialist 
realism” in art.. Abstractions and any other 
experimental forms have been proscribed 
with a vigor that has been endlessly em- 
barrassing to such fellow-traveling painters 
elsewhere as Picasso. One result is that 
within the Soviet Union there is an extra- 
ordinary interest in seeing the kind of art 
that is considered illicit and “decadent” by 
the Kremlin’s official connoisseurs, It would 
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be a pity if this unique opportunity to bring 
@ little esthetic ferment into Russia were 
clouded over by a quixotic crusade aimed at 
preventing Soviet citizens from seeing any 
pink in a painting. 


[From the New York Times, July 2, 1959] 


PresipeENt Favors ART THE UNITED STATES 
LikES—GiIvVEs VIEW ON WorKS SENT TO 
Moscow EXHISITION—CALLS ONE LAM- 
POON o 

(By C. P. Trussell) 


WASHINGTON, July 1.—President Eisen- 
hower said today that US. art selected 
to be shown abroad should include “what 
America likes.” 

His comment came at his news conference 
when asked about the controversy over the 
works to be displayed at the U.S. exhibition 
opening in Moscow, July 25. {Question 5, 

. 10.] 

: The choices have been under attack by 
Representative Francis E. WALTER, Democrat, 
of Pennsylvania, and chairman of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, and 
by Wheeler Williams, sculptor and president 
of the American Artists Professional League. 

Mr. WatTer contends that many of the 
artists “have records of affiliation with Com- 
munist fronts and causes.” 

Mr. Williams, whose works and tastes are 
conservative, termed the paintings and 
sculptures selected for the exhibition “child- 
ish doodles” and said most of them were a 
“discredit” to the United States. 

Mr. Williams is the sculptor of the statue 
of the late Sentaor Robert A. Taft at the Taft 
Memorial here. He testified before the 
House committee today. 


A MINOR SECTOR 


The President pointed out that “the art is 
really a relatively minor sector” of the Mos- 
cow exhibition, “two fairly smali rooms and 
the exhibit is all over two floors.” 

As for the actual selections, he said, “no 
one in the Government had a single thing to 
do with it” except George V. Allen, Director 
of the United States Information Agency, 
which is staging the exhibition. 

Twenty-one cultural advisers to the State 
Department and the Information Agency 
picked a four-man jury of art experts to 
select the works. Seventy paintings and 
sculptures of 67 artists were chosen. 

The jury was headed by Franklin C. 
Watkins, instructor of painting at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Art. The 
other members were Lloyd Goodrich, direc- 
tor of the Whitney Museum of Art in New 
York; Henry Radford Hope, chairman of the 
Fine Arts Department of Indiana University, 
and Theodore Roszak, a sculptor and faculty 
member at Sarah Lawrence College. 

The President also pointed out the exhibit 
was limited to art of the last 50 years and 
said that “no piece of art or painting” had 
been sent to Moscow except those produced 
since 1918, since the First World War.” 


SEES ONE AS LAMPOON 


While the President insisted that he was 
not a critic, one of the paintings sent to the 
Moscow fair appeared to him, he said, more 
like “a lampoon” than art. Painted in 1946 
by Jack Levine of New York, it depicts a 
general with his. mouth full of food at a 
victory dinner. It is entitled “Welcome 
Home.” 

“But I’m not going, I assure you,” the 
President said, “I am not going to be the 
censor myself for the art that has already 
gone there. Now I think I might have some- 
thing to say if we have another exhibition 
anywhere, to the responsible officials of the 
methods they produce, or get the juries, and 
possibly there ought to be one or two people 
that, like most of us here, say, we are not 
too certain exactly what art is but we know 
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what we like, and what America likes— 
whatever America likes is after all some of 
the things that ought to be shown. 


REITERATE CHARGES 


Mr. Watter, who first made his Commu- 
nist-front charges to the House on June 3, 
reiterated them as he opened the hearings 
today. 

He said that of the 67 artists whose works 
had been accepted for the exhibit, 34 had 
records of affiliation in various degrees with 
Communist causes. 

Some were passing in nature, Mr. WALTER 
said, but 22 had “a minimum of a total of 
465 connections with Communist fronts and 
causes.” 

He said he could not believe that Vice 
President Ricuarp M. Nixon, who is to go te 
Moscow to open the exhibit, would “know- 
ingly condone” the art. 

Mr. Williams attacked most of the art 
works and assailed modern art generally. 






[From the New York Times, June 14, 1959] 
U.S. Art For Moscow 
(By Aline B. Saarinen) 


It was predictable that if the jury which 
selected the contemporary art for the Amer- 
ican National Exhibition chose paintings 
and sculptures that truly illuminated the 
vitality and variety of American art, some 
disgruntled Congressman, probably encour- 
aged by disgruntled left-out academic 
artists, would criticize the show in one way 
or another. 

The predictable happened. One Member 
of the House of Representatives made the 
accusation that more than half of the 67 
artists represented in the exhibition had 
“records of affiliations with Communist 
fronts and causes.” If this tired old red 
herring were the only thing that happened, 
there would be no point in remarking it. 

What is worth remarking is that the 
diatribe of the loquacious gentleman from 
Pennsylvania encouraged other actions 
which are pleasing evidences of America’s 
growing cultural maturity and which are 
all, explicit or implicit, endorsements of the 
show now on its way to Russia. 

1. The U.S. Information Agency reiterated 
the fact that it had placed “the selection 
of the art for the Amercian National Ex- 
hibition in the hands of a four-man jury 
of distinguished art experts outside Govern- 
ment without any attempt at censorship. 
The jury felt that the judging of works of 
creative art should be solely on the merit 
of the paintings and sculptures rather than 
the political views of the artists. The Gov- 
erament authorities concerned concurred in 
this view.” 

2. At its annual meeting, held this year in 
the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg, the 
American Association of Museums, repre- 
senting the leading American museums of 
science, history and art, unanimously passed 
a resolution commending the USIA for using 
@ professional jury to select art to be sent 
abroad and for allowing it freedom to act 
without political or artistic censorship. 


3. Senajor Puiu Hart, Democrat of 
Michigan, rose on the floor of the Senate 
and made the following remarks in answer 
to the criticism directed at the show: 


WISE WORDS IN CONGRESS 


“I had hoped that we had grown beyond 
the point where a political litmus test would 
be applied to our judgment of art. All that 
this hullabaloo would do would be to take 
the Russians off the hook of world opinion 
on which they find themselves in connection 
with the Pasternak case and put us on it. 

“I believe that it is the Soviet Union 
which has lost face by attempting political 
censorship of ite artists. We do not want 
to get ourselves into that situation. There 
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are a great many people in the world who 
think one can judge a civilization and the 
soul of a people more clearly by looking at 
its painting and sculpture than by counting 
its plumbing and automobiles. The sooner 
we understand that fact the better it will 
be for us.” 

It is perhaps important to underline his 
words about judging a civilization and the 
soul of a people by looking at its art. The 
ingenious “Seven Simultaneous Screens,” 
with movie projections of actual photo- 
graphs, in the great dome of the American 
National Exhibition at Moscow will give the 
portrait of Americans and the American way 
of life. That is not the job of painting and 
sculpture. Art is not supposed to be re- 
portage: art is the distilled vision of a 
creative man. But «he art will make other 
revelations—significant revelations—about 
freedom of expression. 

That Russian painters end sculptors, in- 
tellectuals and students will recognize and 
applaud and envy these evidences of freedom 
is fairly certain. 


CRACKS IN THE CURTAIN 


Even those who have ostensibly and 
obediently followed the dictates of social 
realism have not- been blind. A genial 
reader, Daniel Bell, reports a story about 
Russian art that was current in Poland ata 
time when there was less freedom there: a 
commissar with but one eye, one arm and 
one leg wanted his portrait painted. A 
Soviet painter painted him with one eye, one 
arm and one leg—and was shot for bourgeois 
naturalism. A second Soviet painter 
painted the commissar with two eyes, two 
arms and two legs—and was shot for reac- 
tionary idealism. A third Soviet artist 
posed the commissar in profile, showing the 
good eye, the good arm and the good leg 
and was given a medal for “socialist 
realism.” 

There may also be some significance in a 
current, well-founded rumor that the Soviet 
Union is planning for next year a large exhi- 
bition of works by Wassily Kandinsky. It 
may well be that their intention in showing 
the art of this Russian-born creative ab- 
stractionist is to prove their priority in the 
field of abstract and nonobjective art. But 
the fact remains that unless there were in- 
sistent and surging curiosity and interest 
within the ranks of Soviet artists, about 
such free forms of expression, the Govern- 
ment would never have stirred itself in such 
a direction. 

Although the heterogeneity of our art ex- 
hibition—with only one example of each of 
the 67 artists—may be confusing, the very 
fact that American art is shown with all its 
many valid ways of seeing and ways of say- 
ing, achieved by artists of every different 
kinds, complexions and beliefs, makes a 
strong, inescapable point. 





Tribute to Dr. Ralph Steen, President of 
Stephen F. Austin State College 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Dr. Ralph W. Steen, head of the History 
Department of Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College was selected as presi- 
dent of Stephen F. Austin State College 
at Nacogdoches last November. 
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Dr. Steen is a noted educator with an 
outstanding background in many phases 
of his profession. He is an accomplished 
historian and a number of his books on 
history and government are standard 
school texts. His abilities as an admin- 
istrator are exhibited in the college he 
now heads. 

He believes inferior education is a 
detriment to the State. He is working 
to improve the educational system of 
Texas at all levels, and is particularly 
concerned with the demonstrated need 
of improvement in our institutions of 
higher learning. : 

The type of leadership Dr. Steen is 
furnishing is the type of vigorous young 
leadership that must ultimately result in 
improved educational facilities. He real- 
izes that it takes money to build col- 
leges, and he is too sensible to be fright- 
ened by the scare-crow of Federal con- 
trol of education. 

The needs, and the means of meeting 
our educational needs, are cogently 
stated in a recent article about Dr. Steen 
in the Houston (Tex.) Post. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an exceptionally good arti- 
cle by Jim Mousner which appeared in 
the Houston Post for Sunday, June 14, 
1959, under the heading: ‘Titled Tex- 
an—No Second Rate Education, Says 
Dr. Ralph Steen.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Houston Post, June 14, 1959] 
TirLep TEXAN—No SECOND RaTE EDUCATION, 
Says Dr. RALPH STEEN 

(By Jim Mousner) 

NacocpocHEes.—Providing second rate edu- 
cations is no way to become a first-class 
State. 

This is the firm conviction of Dr. Ralph 
Steen after 30 years as an educator. And the 
president of Stephen F. Austin State Col- 
lege is deeply concerned about the fate of his 
State’s institutions of higher learning. 

“The people of Texas must realize that its 
colleges are facing a crisis and something 
must be done about it,” says the noted his- 
torian, author, and educator. 

Steen was aware of the crisis long before 
he resigned as head of the Texas A. and M. 
College department of history to become 
Stephen F. Austin’s third president last No- 
vember 1, but his new duties have sharpened 
his appreciation of its seriousness. 

“I wish the State would realize the pre- 
carious position of its colleges. We can’t 
compete with business or even other schools. 

SALARY HIKES TOOK TEACHERS AWAY 

“Since I have been here, we have lost excel- 
lent faculty members to colleges in New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Louisiana,” says 
Steen. “They went at substantial salary 
increases * * * by substantial I don’t mean 
a few hundred dollars but as much as $2,000 
or $3,000.” 

Steen believes the answer—or at least part 
of the answer—lies in more State funds for 
its colleges. 

“It’s true,” he says, “that the legislature 
has provided larger appropriations for edu- 
cation in recent years, but we were already 
behind and these funds have not enabled us 
to catch up.” 

The SFA president argues the case for a 
better educational system with a professional 
historian’s insight into the impact that the 
dissemination of knowledge has had on man- 
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kind, and particularly upon his State and 
Nation. 

Dr. Steen is the author of a dozen books 
on Texas and American history and govern- 
ment, several of which are standard texts in 
Texas schools. Quite an accomplishment for 
a man who “drifted” into his field. 

When Ralph Steen was growing up in the 
west Texas town of Clyde where he was born 
December 26, 1905, a career as a historian or 
an educator was the furthest thing from 
his mind. He was one of three sons of Pres- 
ton C. and. Maude Flemming Steen. His 
father owned a hardware store and when 
young Ralph enrolled in McMurray College 
after graduating from Clyde High School, his 
choice of business administration as a major 
seemed a natural one. 


PROFESSOR’S INFLUENCE WAS STRONG 


Steen had not counted on the influence 
of William C. Holden, a history professor at 
McMurray. His admiration of Professor 


~ Holden led him into a more than casual study 


of history, a subject which he quickly found 
fascinated him. 

After graduating from McMurray in 1927, 
he worked for a year in his father’s hardware 
store. The experience convinced.him that he 
did not want a business career and he re- 
turned to his studies. 

Entering the University of Texas, he 
earned his master’s degree in 1929 and his 
Ph.D. interspersed with teaching assign- 
ments—a year at McMurray, 2 years at 
Reagan County High School at Big Lake, and 
a year at Hillsborough College. 

In 1935 Steen joined the staff of the Texas 

A. and M. College history department and 
spent the next 23 years there, the last 4 
years as head of the department. 

For more than 2 decades he divided his 
time between teaching, lecturing, historical 
research, and writing. Among his books are 
“20th Century Texas,’ an economic and social 
history of -Texags from 1900 to 1940; “The 
Texas Story,” a general State history; and 
“The Texas News,” a history of Texas pre- 
sented in newspaper style. 

' SOME OF HIS WORKS ARE TEXTBOOKS 


Some of his books on Texas history and 
government have been adopted as junior and 
senior high school texts, and another re- 
cently-published U.S. history and civics 
book is in the process of being adopted on 
a@ national level. 

He has also written numerous articles on 
Texas history, economics, and society. He 
retired recently after 2 years as president 
of the Texas State Historical Association. 

Steen believes that the greatest advan- 
tage afforded by a study of history is some 
possible insight into what lies ahead. 

“We cannot hope to make an intelligent 
guess about the future without a study of 
the past,” he says. 

Dr. Steen shies away from his reputa- 
tion as a debunker of popular Texas his- 
torical myths, calling it “undeserved.” 

“I do think, however, that the historical 
facts are so colorful that we don’t have to 
embroider them,” he says. 

As a historian, Steen’s chief interest is 
in contemporary Texas history and his pet 
subject is the late Jim Ferguson, the Texas 
governor who was impeached. 

“I would like to do a book on him some 
day,” says Steen, but admits that “the books 
have been coming slower” since he became 
president of the Nacogdoches College. 

CREDITS WIFE FOR HELP ON BOOKS 

The 53-year-old educator credits his wife 
the former Gladys Edmonds of Bernice, La., 
with much valuable assistance on the books. 
He and Mrs. Steen, whom he married in 1929 
while she was teaching school in West Texas, 
have one son, Joe Steen, a journalism ma- 
jor at A. & M. 
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After 23 years at an all-male school Dr, 
Steen has had no difficulty in adjusting to a 
coeducational institution which he says he 
prefers, 

“All through life men and women work 
together, I think this pattern should con- 
tinue through their college years. Of course, 
I have no argument with those who prefer a 
non-coeducational institution,” he says. 

Dr. Steen observes that today's student 
has much wider interests. He also points 
out that most people who attend college to- 
day ha@e a specific goal. 

Few students attend simply for a general 
liberal arts education any more, And the 
prestige factor of a college education has 
diminished from the student’s viewpoint. 

The SFA head says the “tremendous differ- 
ence” between today’s colleges and those of 
his day is the presence of married students 
on the campus. Thirty-seven percent of 
SFA’s student body is composed of married 
students. 

Steen says the married student is, as a 
rule, a serious student. 

The school has under construction an 
apartment unit for married students, a boys’ 
dormitory and an addition to a girls’ dor- 
mitory. 

“If we had 500 more apartments we could 
fill them without any trouble,” he says. 

The apartment unit and dorms are part 
of a $3.5 million building program planned 
to handle the growing enrollment which has 
increased at a rate of 10 percent a year for 
the past 3 years. A total of 2,017 students 
enrolled last fall and Steen says another 200 
plus are expected this fall. 

Also under construction is a $1.3 million 
fine-arts building. College officials plan to 
let a contract this summer for a $1 million 
student union building. 

A $600,000 Federal loan for a boys’ and a 
girls’ dormitory has been approved for the 
school but the money has not been appro- 
priated. 

,On the subject of Federal aid to education, 
Steen says the lower interest rates on Federal 
loans make them attractive to colleges. 

“I don’t believe that these loans put the 
colleges that receive them in danger of Fed- 
eral control,” he says. “We must get the 
money somewhere.” 

The president points out that some con- 
struction at the college was financed with 
funds from private lending institutions. 

More serious than the problem of facili- 
ties, according to Steen, is the shortage of 
funds with which to pay good teachers. 
Stephen F. Austin’s chief says he is having 
increasing difficulty finding instructors with 
the qualities that make a good professor. 
These qualities, says Steen, are: 

1. Excellent ‘preparation in the subject to 
be taught. 

2. Ability to express oneself clearly and 
precisely. 

3. A personality that makes him liked cou- 
pled with an ability and willingness to coop- 
erate with others. 

Dr. Steen regards Stephen F. Austin as “a 
good liberal-arts college serving a region.’’ 

“We don’t try to compete with the Univer- 
sity of Texas or other big schoolsy We at- 
tempt to serve an area within a radius of 100 
to 150 miles of Nacogdoches. We don’t seek 
to attract students from high schools in 
towns with junior colleges,” he says. 

Stephen F. Austin was founded in 1923 as 
a State teachers college but while the major- 
ity of its students still major in education, 
the school is now @ liberal-arts institution. 
It is the only college in Texas offering a 
4-year course in forestry. 

Dr. Steen believes the U.S. education sys- 
tem is basically sound. 

“I don’t think we need to apologize too 
much,” he says. 

On the subject of college athletics, he says: 
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“They have become so much an accepted 
part of American college life that it wouldn't 
be the same without them.” 

Steen says athletics will never be over- 
emphasized at Stephen F. Austin for a very 
practical reason—lack of funds. 

“We simply don’t have the money to sup- 
port a large-scale athletic program,” he says. 

Dr. Steen describes himself as a liberal- 
arts man, believing that a broad foundation 
of knowledge should precede specialization. 

“Our goal here is to teach a student public 
responsibility as well as to train him in the 
field of his choice,’’ says Steen. “No matter 
what field a person specializes in he should 
be prepared and willing to accept his role 
in society.” 

The historian-educator summed up his 
philosophy of education and the direction in 
which he intends to guide his school in his 
inaugural address as president of the Nacog- 
doches college last February 27. said Dr. 
Steen: 

“We will have more than an ivory tower 
at Stephen F. Austin.” 





More on Olympics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, last 
month I stated before this body that the 
sanctioning of Red China’s participa- 
tion in the Olympic games should raise 
serious doubts in the minds of the 
American people concerning the activi- 
ties of the International Olympic Com- 
mittee. 

I felt then, and still contend, that this 
action diametrically opposes the specific 
provision that National Olympic Com- 
mittees must be entirely removed from 
all political, religious, or commercial 
influences. 

Since that time, Mr. President, news- 
papers across the country have devoted 
considerable space to this situation. I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues particularly to a column 
which appeared ‘in the Washington 
(D.C.) Post and Times Herald under the 
byline of an outstanding newspaperman 
and columnist, George E. Sokolsky. 

This is a very informative and inter- 
esting commentary on the Olympics 
situation, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the column be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

z, More on OLYMPICS 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Apparently the official attitude of the Com- 
ite Internationale Olympique is that Na- 
tionalist China should change its name. Per- 
haps one day, this august committee of 
ne will request the United States to 
change its name because there are other 
countries which call themselves United States 
or something like that. 

Otto Mayer, chancellor of the Comite, 
takes the position that no politics are in- 
volved in asking Nationalist China to change 
its name although by all the rules of interna- 
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tional relations, Nationalist China is the suc- 
cessor state to the Manchu monarchy. Sun 
Yat-sen, the leader of the Revolution of 
1911 against the Manchu Dynasty, gave the 
name to the Republic of China. There is 
legitimacy among nations and the legitimate 
government of China is Nationalist China, 
situated on Formosa. Avery Brundage, of 
the International Olympic Committee, might 
ask the State Department about that. Of 
course, Soviet Russia does not hold with the 
American State Department on that or most 
other questions, but an American citizen is 
expected to. 

Apparently the International Olympic 
Committee does not “make politics.” The 
Peking-China Committee is permitted to en- 
ter the International Olympic Committee on 
condition that Communist China does not 
claim ‘‘to control sport over Formosa.” 

Writing to an American, Mayer says: 

“You live in a complete different ideo- 
logical world than we do in Europe and I 
think that Mr. Brundage is perhaps one 
amongst the few Americans who understand 
what is going about on this side of the 
ocean. Mind you, I would much prefer to 
be under American domination, if there 
should be any, than under any others.” 

Of course, what Otto Mayer does not un- 
derstand is that we have no wish to dom- 
inate him or any other European. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we do not look kindly upon 
human beings who permit themselves to be 
dominated by anybody. But the remark 
about an American living in a complete dif- 
ferent ideological world than they do in 
Europe is a bit puzzling. What kind of an 
ideological world do those who manage the 
Comite Internationale Olympique live in? 
What is the nature of their belief? 

It would seem to me that the United 
States has no place in this Olympic situa- 
tion. Brundage, who is chairman of the 
American Committee and president of the 
International body, makes the point in his 
statement: 

*“The International Olympic Committee, 
which has as one of its fundamental prin- . 
ciples, ‘No discrimination is allowed against 
any country or person on grounds of race, 
religion, or politics’.” 

But the United States does make a dis- 
tinction as to politics. It does not rec- 
ognize Red China. It does not issue pass- 
ports to Red China. 

This is Brundage’s statement and Brun- 
dage’s logic: 

“At our meeting in Munich it was pointed 
out that if the Peiping Committee has no 
authority in Taiwan, it is equally true that 
the Formosa Committee has no authority in 
China. It was for this reason that the fol- 
lowing action was taken in Munich: 

“*The Chinese National Olympic Commit- 
tee having its seat in Taipei (Taiwan) will be 
notified by the International Olympic Com- 
mittee chancellor that it cannot continue to 
be recognized under that name since it does 
not control sport in the country of China, 
and its name will be removed from that list. 

“If an application for recognition under 
a different name is made it will be consid- 
ered by the International Olympic Com- 
mittee.’ ” 

Why not ask Red China to change its name? 
In fact, what is its name and what does it 
derive from? 

It is difficult’to understand the logic of this 
situation, unless it is as stated in the words 
of my friend, Gen. John V. Grombach, who 
says: 

“I believe the International Olympic Com- 
mittee has stepped into the realm of politics 
by dictating what name the Republic of 
China has to adopt. If this is not meddling 
in politics, I will eat Mount Blanc. What 
possible difference can it make to Mr. Brun- 
dage or the International Olympic Commit- 
tee if the Chinese athletes from the island of 
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Formosa enter as representatives of the Re- 
public of China or as representatives of Tai- 
wan or Formosa—unless the International 
Olympic Committee is meddling in politics? 
They are, after all, Chinese and not For- 
mocscans.” 





How Not To Manage the National Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the most thoughtful Members of 
Congress is Hon. Henry’ S. Reuss, of 
Wisconsin. Representative Reuss has 
written for the Progressive magazine 
of July 1959, an informative and chal- 
lenging article entitled “How Not To 
Manage the National Debt,” in which he 
demonstrates that excessively high in- 
terest rates have retarded national 

’ growth and expansion. He also shows 
how these increasing interest tolls have 
added to the cost of all our school- 
houses, highways, private housing, 
public-utility facilities and other mani- 
festations of American progress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by Henry S. Reuss from the Progres- 
sive of July be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

How Not To MANAGE THE NATIONAL DEBT 


(By Henry S. REvss) 
I 


Though it is paying the highest interest 
rates in 25 years, the Treasury is having 
trouble refinancing the national debt as 
bonds mature and become payable. In May, 
when an issue of 1-year, 1.25 percent securi- 
ties came due, the Treasury had to offer a 
4.05 percent l-year note in exchange—and 
even then a third of the security holders 
spurned the new offering and demanded cash. 

The Government has just about given up 
attempting to issue long- or medium-term 
securities. It will probably not even try to 
refund with long-term debt the $22 billion 
of 1-year debt which comes due in the second 
half of 1959. 

This is the crisis in debt management. 
One resuit is to doom the administration to 
violate each of the three canons it-has itself 
set up as essential to sound debt manage- 
ment: 

1. Keep the national debt away from the 
banks. Former Secretary of the Treasury 
George Humphrey said in 1953: “The con- 
centration of short-term debt in the banks 
by the previous administration was one of 
the causes of inflation and the increased cost 
of living which has cost the American people 
billions of dollars. A gradual placing of 
more securities in the hands of nonbank 
investors is a necessary step for economic 
stability.” Yet, 6 years later, the admin- 
istration has been unable to reduce the 
amount of the national debt held by the 
commercial banks—it was $63 billion in.1953, 
and it is $63 billion today. 

2. Keep the national debt as long term as 
possible. In his first state of the Union 
message on January 2, 1953, President Eisen- 
hower said: “It is clear that too great a 
part of the national debt becomes due in 
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too short a time.” The objection to too 
much short-term debt, of course, is that 
it puts the Treasury constantly into the 
market for refunding and thus requires the 
Federal Reserve to create bank reserves suf- 
ficient to absorb the offering at a time when 
creating such credit may be inflationary. 

When the President spoke, the average 
length of the marketable interest-bearing 
debt was 5 years and 8 months. Today, the 
average length has declined to 4 years and 
9 months. 

3. Keep Treasury financing from contra- 
dicting other governmental economic poli- 
cies. The administration has many times 
contended that the Treasury, in order to 
gear itself in with general governmental 
economic policies, ought to be issuing long- 
term bonds during prosperity, and short- 
term notes during a recession. But in prac- 
tice, it has done just the opposite: the only 
time it can sell long terms is during a 
recession; and during prosperity, when it 
ought to be sopping up long-term invest- 
ment~-funds, all it can sell are short terms. 

The cynic may point out that the admin- 
istration, by grossly violating its own canons 
of financial probity, may inadvertently have 
done the economy a great deal of good. To 
the extent that the administration has de- 
parted from its avowed canons of debt man- 
agement, it has, despite itself, had to relax 
its excessively tight-money policy. 

But the three main consequences for the 
Nation of our present debt management poli- 
cies are more serious than any mental 
anguish the administration may suffer by its 
failure to follow its own criteria. These are 
the principal damaging results: 

1. Higher interest burden. The interest 
burden on the national debt—$8.1 billion for 
fiscal 1960—is the fastest-climbing, as well as 
the largest single nondefense item, in the 
Federal budget. A rise of only one-half of 1 
percent on the carrying charge of the $265 
billion national debt adds nearly $1.5 billion 
to the taxpayers’ annual burden. 

2. Scaring off investors. The Treasury’s 
present course of steadily increasing the in- 
terest rates on new securities which it of- 
fers compounds the problem of debt manage- 
ment. Even a small increase in the interest 
rate may result in a disproportionately large 
decrease in the market price of a long-term 
bond. Suppose you own a 2.5 percent, 20- 
year bond for which you paid $100. If the 
going rate on Government securities in- 
creases to 4 percent, your market price drops 
to $79.50. Is it any wonder that investors 
seem more and more allergic to any but the 
shortest-term Treasury notes? 

3. Tight money’s harm to economic growth. 
Most serious of all, when the Treasury raises 
the interest rate on the national debt, these 
increases are quickly communicated through- 
out the economy because the Treasury, in 
refunding nearly $80 billion annually, com- 
pletely dwarfs all other borrowers. And high 
interest rates choke off economic activity 
wherever interest charges are a major con- 
sideration—housing, schools, public utility 
expansion, small business. 
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How did we get ourselves into this debt 
management muddle? Not through any lack 
of administrative skills. Secretary of the 
Treasury Robert Anderson and Federal Re- 
serve Board Chairman William Martin are 
honest, capable men. The size of the debt 
cannot be the cause. We found a national 
debt of $267 billion no insuperable problem 
in 1946 even though our gross national prog- 
uct. was then only $209 billion. Certainly, 
it should be possible to manage a $285 billion 
national debt in 1959, with a gross national 
product of more than $460 billion. 

Why, then, can’t the Treasury find people 
who want to buy the national debt? The 
easy answer, and one frequently given by the 
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administration, is that the public is sacred 
away by budegt deficits and the fear of in- 
flation. Now, sound national policy does re- 
quire both that the budget be balanced at 
high levels of production, and that we have 
reasonable price stability. Attaining these 
goals would make debt management easier. 

But today’s debt management crisis would 
be with us even with balanced budgets and 
reasonable price stability. | 

In both 1956 and 1957, for example, we 
had budget surpluses, not deficits. Yet the 
Treasury was unable in those years to sell any 
long-term securities. As interest rates in- 
crease, and bond prices decline, investors be- 
come more and more wary of Government 
issues. So long as interest rates are going 
up, it does not matter whether the Treasury 
is issuing new debt to finance a deficit or is 
merely refunding. 

Likewise, the idea that our debt manage- 
ment problems stem from investors’ fear of 
inflation cannot withstand analysis. I 
strongly suspect that tl.e influx of elevator 
boys into the stockmarket is caused more by 
a desire to make a speculative profit than 
by a lack of confidence in fixed-income se- 
curities. Fortunately, a large and increasing 
amount of individual and institutional funds 
remain anchored in fixed-income methods 
of saving and investment-insurance policies, 
saving and loan shares, savings accounts, 
corporate bonds, mortgages, State and local 
government securities. But individuals and 
institutions are deereasing their holdings of 
both U.S. savings bonds and other U.S. Gov- 
ernment securities, and are greatly increas- 
ing their holdings of these other types of 
fixed-income securities. What this proves is 
not that fear of inflation is driving people 
away from fixed-income investments—our 
dollar holdings of these are the largest in 
history—but that something is driving in- 
vestors away from that segment of fixed- 
income investments issued by Uncle Sam. 

What, then, is the cause of the debt man- 
agement crisis? More than from anything 
else, it arises from the administration’s own 
one-track economic policy: tight money and 
high interest rates. High interest rates, in 
turn, have caused the price of Government 
bonds to fall so far and so continuously that 
investors have turned to other types of 
securities. . 

Except for 8 months during the 1957-58 
recession, the Federal, Reserve System has 
pursued a policy of choking off demand by 
a restricted money supply and high interest 
rates. From 1954 to 1958, our money supply 
grew by only 6.5 percent, while gross national 
product increased 27 percent. As the British 
economist Barbara Ward said: “The tech- 
nique of checking production in order to stop 
inflation—the most drastic ‘cure’ conceivable 
in the face of Russia’s rising production— 
does not cure at all. Inflation goeson. New 
thinking is thus in order.” 
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The same new thinking—a reexamination 
of our overly restrictive monetary policy— 
which will be necessary if we are to achieve 
simultaneously adequate growth and reason- 
able price stability, is needed in order to 
solve the crisis in debt management. At- 
taining these goals will in itself make debt 
management easier. And the best way of at- 
taining them—an adequate money supply— 
happens to be, in addition, just what the 
doctor ordered to ease the crisis of the na- 
tional debt. 


If the goal of adequate growth (4 to 5 
percent a year, rather than the present 2.5 
percent) is attained, debt management 
will become easier for two reasons: 


1. As the economy expands, tax revenues 
will increase and some debt retirement. will 
be possible. The fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, with its wholly unnecessary recession, 
will show a deficit of around $13 billion. 
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This contrasts with our experience in 1947 
and 1948, when, with a high level of pros- 
perity and an adequate tax base, the Treas- 
ury was able to reduce the Federal debt by 
$17 billion. As the debt is reduced, of 
course, the carrying charges likewise de- 
crease, even if interest rates remain high. 

2. As the economy expands, higher indi- 
vidual and corporate incomes will produce 
a higher volume of savings. All fixed-income 
securities will benefit as well as U.S. Govern- 
ment issues. 

If the goal of reasonable price stability is 
attained, this, too, will make debt manage- 
ment easier. Administration spokesmen 
overdo it when they blame all their troubles 
on the public’s fears of inflation. But for 
the future, fixed-income investments of all 
kinds, including Federal bonds, can be ap- 
pealing only if there is some reasonable 
prospect of price stability. 

Just as the attainment of growth and 
price stability would help debt management, 
so would the appropriate means of reaching 
these goals—an adequate money supply. 

Monetary expansion need not be infla- 
tionary so long as men and resources are 
idle. We have recently learned that exces- 
sive demand is by no means the only factor 
at work when prices go up. Particularly in 
such concentrated industries as steel and 
automobiles, powerful corporations have been 
able to administer prices upward without 
immediate regard for market demand. For 
example, the steel and steel-using industries 
are responsible for seven-eighths of the 
8-percent rise in the wholesale price index 
since 1953. Because a tight-money policy has 
little or no effect on administered price in- 
flation, new methods to deal with the prob- 
lem must be developed. One such technique 
is proposed in a bill sponsored by Senator 
JOSEPH CLARK, of Pennsylvania, and myself. 
The bill empowers the President to focus 
an informed public opinion upon price in- 
creases, and associated wage increases, in the 
concentrated industries. It aims to mod- 
erate the upward demands in these indus- 
tries, without invoking compulsory wage or 
price controls. 

Where demand inflation threatens, how- 
ever, steps to curtail overall demand must 
be taken. By far the most effective instru- 
ment here is fiscal policy—running a sub- 
stantial budget surplus, by raising taxes 
where necessary. Monetary policy—raising 
interest rates and decreasing the supply of 
credit—should complement fiscal policy, but 
should not be expected to do the job alone. 
Selective credit controls over installment 
sales of consumer goods and over housing 
should also be available. 

Of the several ways open to the Federal 
Reserve to increase the money supply, only 
one is really helpful from the standpoint of 
debt management. This is through pur- 
chases by the Federal Reserve of U.S. Gov- 
ernment securities. Since the Treasury- 
Federal Reserve Accord of 1951, the Federal 
Reserve has looked upon helping the Treas- 
ury in debt management as something shady, 
to be practiced surreptitiously if at all. The 
accord was based on a sensible proposition: 
That the Federal Reserve should not be ex- 
pected to support the Government bond mar- 
ket come hell or high water. But there is 
every reason for the Federal Reserve, when 
national policy requires an increasing money 
supply, to expand it by purchasing Govern- 
ment securities. This will reduce fluctua- 
tions in interest rates and in the prices of 
Government securities, thus markedly im- 
proving their relative attractiveness for in- 
vestors seeking fixed-income investments. 

Federal Reserve purchases of Government 
securities have two additional advantages. 
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To the extent that the national debt is held 
by the Federal Reserve, the interest paid 
goes back to the Treasury. And the Treas- 
ury is spared the unpleasant surprise of at- 
trition—when holders of the debt suddenly 
demand cash. 

What this boils down to is: Where more 
and easier money is essential for general 
economic reasons, the Federal Reserve should 
supply needed funds, at least in part, by 
buying U.S. securities, rather than depending 
entirely on lowering reserve requirements or 
reducing interest rates. 

But the administration continues to look 
at debt management as if it were an isolated 
problem. The crisis will not be solved by ap- 
peals to patriotic investors to buy now, or 
by investigating speculation in the Govern- 
ment bond market, or by raising interest 
rates still higher. The crisis will continue 
and deepen until the managers of our econ- 
omy reverse their policies and create an ade- 
quate money supply by methods that will 
restore the confidence of investors in what 
should be the soundest investment in the 
world. 





Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a telegram I 
have received from representatives of 
Americans of central-eastern European 
descent, expressing their approval of 
resolution designating the week follow- 
ing the Fourth of July as Captive Na- 
tions Week. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

New Yor«, N.Y., June 30,1959. 


Hon, WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
On behalf of subjugated peoples, assembly 
of captive European nations American friends 
of captive nations and conference of Amer- 
icans of central-eastern European descent 
join in expressing their gratitude to you for 
joining in sponsoring resolution designating 
week following Fourth of July as “Captive 
Nations Week.” Resolution particularly 
timely in view Khrushchev's ultimatums, 
Geneva conference and Kremlin’s efforts to 
persuade captive people that free world is no 
longer coneerned with their liberation. In 
particular, it helps to give the lie to Khrush- 
chev-Mikoyan assertion that United States 
has renounced policy of liberation. Pas- 
sionate hatred of eaptive peoples for Com- 
munist tyranny is chief deterrent to Soviet 
expansion in Europe. It is to Kremlin’s ad- 
vantage to destroy liberation spirit by per- 
suading people that there is no hope. It is 
in West’s interest to keep liberation spirit 
alive and to give it every moral encourage- 
ment. Your resolution we are confident will 
immediately be known to all the peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, will give new hope 
and new determination to them, to assure 
broadest possible national observance of 
“Captive Nations Week” respectfully suggest 
that President’s message call upon all edi- 
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tors to bring issue of captive nations to 
readers attention during week, and upon 
clergymen to offer prayers for the liberation 
of enslaved peoples. 
STEFAN KoRBONSKI, 
Chairman, Assembly of Captive Euro- 
pean Nations. 
CHRISTOPHER EMMET, 
Chairman, American Friends of Cap- 
tive Nations. 
Msgr. JONAS BALKUNAS, 
President, Conference of Americans of 
Central-Eastern European Descent. 





Member Bank Reserve Requirements 


SPEECH 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1120) to amend 
the National Bank Act and the Federal Re- 
serve Act with respect to the reserves re- 
quired to be maintained by member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System against de- 
posits and to eliminate the classification 
“central reserve city.” 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
plore the fact that we cannot have ade- 
quate time to discuss an important bill 
like this. The hearings were not de- 
veloped. The main document upon 
which the bill is predicated was not even 
put in the hearings. This bill ought to 
go back to the committee. I do not see 
how we can get adequate consideration 
for these amendments under a 3-minute 
rule. 

The amendment I have offered will 
transfer the $15 billion in bonds that 
have been paid for with Government 
money once. Why should we expect the 
taxpayers to pay for these obligations 
twice? Not only will they have to pay 
for them twice, but they will have to pay 
the interest on them each year from now 
until the time they mature. And if we 
set a precedent here today of permitting 
the Reserve to give these bonds to the 
commercial banks, we are setting a prece- 
dent for the people paying their debts 
not only once, but requiring them to pay 
them twice. There is nothing to keep 
them from making us pay this debt three 
times or four times or five times. How 
will the American people ever get out of 
this when after one debt is paid, this 
debt has been paid by the U.S. Govern- 
ment obligations, it is a bona fide pay- 
ment. There is no question about it. If 
we vote to let these bonds be given to 
the commercial banks as they propose 
to do and as the evidence conclusively 
discloses is contemplated to be done by 
this bill—there is no way on earth for 
the American people to ever pay the 
debt they have to pay today. 

I ask, Mr. Chairman, that this amend- 
ment be adopted because it will stop this 
transfer. There is no question about it. 
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That is what is contemplated. That is 
what is intended. I do not believe, the 
gentleman from Georgia himself, would 
say that the Federal Reserve will not 
transfer these bonds or a part of them, 
certainly, to the private commercial 
banks. He cannot say that because his 
own hearings disclose that. I state re- 
spectfully, Mr. Chairman, that we should 
have this transfer made for the purpose 
of cancellation, and not to permit the 
transfer to the private commercial 
banks, and then permit those banks not 
only to take a half billion dollars a year 
away from the taxpayers, which is now 
going to the Treasury of the United 
States, but permit it to go into the hands 
of the private commercial banks. It is 
absolutely wrong and I do not think it 
should be permitted. I hope the Mem- 
bers of the House will vote for this 
amendment. If you cannot see your way 
clear to do that, then vote to recommit 
this bill because it ought to go back to 
the committee. 





Remarks of Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon at the 11th Biennial Young Re- 
publican National Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following remarks of 
Vice President Nrxon at the 11th bien- 
nial young Republican convention: 
REMARKS OF THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 

UntTep STATES AT THE 11TH BIENNIAL 

Younc REPUBLICAN NaTIONAL CONVENTION, 

DENVER, COLO., JUNE 19, 1959 

The Republican Party will have an un- 
beatable case to present to the American 
voters in 1960. 

American wage earners will have the most 
jobs at the highest wages, with the best 
standard of living in the history of the 
country. 

Our foreign policy has today, and will 
have then, the support of the overwhelming 
majority of the American people, Democrat 
and Republican alike. It is tragic but true 
that the death of Secretary Dulles helped to 
make people in this country and throughout 
the free world realize that the “inflexibility,” 
“brinkmanship,” and “peaceful liberation” 
for which he was so caustically criticized, 
represented basic principles of the highest 
order. 

His “inflexibility” represented simply firm- 
ness where fundamentals were involved. As 
he said: “Communism is stubborn for the 
wrong, let us be steadfast for the right.” 

His so-called “brinkmanship” was the 
recognition of another ancient and honor- 
able principle—by looking a great danger in 
the face we may avert it and lesser perils, 
that the United States would refuse to be 
bluffed into surrender. 

And to those who scoffed at his advocacy 
of petceful liberation for the captive peo- 
ples, he was stating the only position that 
a self-respecting free peaple could take. 
The Communists have no hesitancy in pro- 
claiming their faith in the eventual dom- 
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ination of the world by dictators, let it 
never be said that we were less determined 
in our dedication to the cause of freedom 
from tyranny for all people. 

History will be the final judge as to the 
wisdom of the policies of this administra- 
tion. But of this we can be sure, the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles foreign policy firmness and 
strength is right, it®has worked and the 
American people, regardless of party, want 
it continued. 

In 1960, the overwhelming majority of the 
American people will recognize the striking 
comparison between the high standards of 
conduct of this administration and the low 
state of ethics and morality of the 7 Tru- 
man years. No greater service has been ren- 
dered by President Eisenhower and his ad- 
ministration than that of restoring confi- 
dence and respect of the American people 
in the honesty and integrity of our Federal 
Officials. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of the 


Republican Party is.in its failure to win the 
support of more younger voters. 
It is not enough to ask young people to 


vote Republican. They must be given an 
active and important part in our campaign 
organizations. And one of the most effec- 
tive ways to enlist their support is to put 
more young candidates on the ballot at the 
local, State, and Federal levels 

In 1958, one of the major advantages the 
Democrats had at all three levels was that 
generally their. candidates were younger, 
more vigorous and articulate than ours. It 
is not enough to ask our young Republi- 
cans to be simply the balloon blowers, the 
confetti throwers, and whistle ‘tooters in 
a campaign. If we want the support of 
young people, we must earn if by giving 
them more positions of responsibility and 
leadership in our organizations. 

There is no question but that we have 
he ingredients for victory in 1960. The 
great issues will be on our side. The best 
8-year record of any administration in his- 
tory will be working for us. Our Republi- 
can organization, learning from the defeat 
of 58, will be revitalized and strong. 

A comparison of our record with that of 
our Democratic opponents should be enough 
to assure victory but we have a better case 
to present, one even more worthy of the 
great traditions of the Republican Party. 

Why is the Republican Party weakest 
among younger voters? In analyzing the 
reasons for this, let us see what young peo- 
ple want from government. The great issues 
of peace, prosperity, security for the future, 
and honest government have the same ap- 
peal to younger voters as to older voters. 
But in another respect, I believe young peo- 
ple differ from older voters. 

There are two conflicting theories as to 
what is the major motivation for people 
when they vote. There is one theory that 
people primarily vote their fears, that they 
vote against fears—the fear of depression, 
the fear of inflation, the fear of war—that 
they vote against rather than for. The 
other theory is that people vote their hopes— 
that they vote for those candidates and that 
party which promises the better life for the 
future. 

But, while both of these motivations affect 
voters, I do not think there is any question 
but that generally speaking young people 
vote their hopes rather than their fears; 
young people basically are idealistic and pro- 
gressive; they are not concerned primarily 
in keeping things as they are; they are more 
concerned with getting ahead. 

Therefore, I believe that if we are to ap- 
peal to young people we must do these 
things. We should point out the magnifi- 
cent record of accomplishment of the past. 
We should point out weak points of the 
record and programs of our opponents. But 
we should not stop here. We should go fur- 
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ther and put our primary emphasis on the 
hope the Republican policies offer for the 
future of America. 

Let us apply this formula to the issue of 
inflation. We should point out why infla- 
tion is wrong. The fear of what will happen 
to the value of our pensions, our social secu- 
rity, our life insurance, and the cost of liv- 
ing will concern young people just as it does 
older voters. 

But we should also point out why a sound 
aollar is right. Only when the dollar to- 
morrow and 5 years from tomorrow will buy 
as much as it will today, can you save and 
plan for your future. And only on the sound 
foundation of price stability can we avoid a 
boom-bust cycle and assure that the expan- 
sion of our great American economy will be 
based on solid investment in the future of 
the Nation rather than on the illusory value 
of inflated dollars. Let us take deficit 
spending as another example. 

It is pretty well established in the public 
mind that Republicans generally are for a 
balanced budget. On the other hand, the 
Democrats claim that they are for more 
schools, hospitals, highways, jobs, and secu- 
rity—things which they, say more govern- 
ment spending can produce. If this is the 
way the issue is presented to the people, 
they will win and we will lose. 

We must not allow our Democratic oppo- 
nents to have a monopoly on being for what 
people want. The record proves that we 
have the better case to present. 

There are 5 million more jobs in America 
today than there were in 1952. 

In 1952, only 26 percent of American 
families earned over $5,000. In 1958, 43 
percent had an annual income of over 
$5,000. 

The average weekly wage of factory work- 
ers today is $90. In 1952, it was $67.97. 

In the 7 years of the Truman administra- 
tion the cost of living went up 50 percent. 
Under the 7 years of this administration, 
the increase has been held to 8 percent. 

Six hundred thousand more houses were 
built in the 6 years of this administration 
than in the 6 years of the Truman adminis- 
tration. 

Sixty percent of all American families own 
their homes today as compared with 56 per- 
cent in 1952. 

More money has been apportioned to the 
States for highways under this administra- 
tion than during the previous 40 years. 

More than twice as many school class- 
rooms have been built during the 6 years of 
this administration than during the 6 years 
of the Truman administration. 

Over four times as much money has*been 
appropriated for medical research than un- 
der the Truman administration. 

Eleven million more Americans have social 
security today than had it in 1952 and bene- 
fits have been increased by 25 percent. 

In summary, the Republican administra- 
tion produced the things that the Demo- 
crats promised. 

The choice is not between a balanced 
budget and progress as the spenders try to 
make it appear, but between real progress 


based on a sound foundation as compared - 


with the illusion of progress on an unsound 
base. In essence, they want Government_to 
spend more. We want people to spend more. 
Our programs work and and theirs don’t. 

The lesson for Republicans, if we want to 
win the support of millions of younger voters, 
is very simply this: A defensive static, keep- 
things-as-they-are philosophy, never wins 
against an offensive, dynamic, progressive 
program. 

The trouble in the past has been this: The 
spenders’ words are dynamic, their actions 
static. Our actions are dynamic, our words 
static. What we need are words to match 
our actions. 
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We should be proud of the fact that the 
Republican Party is the party of sound poli- 
cies, of safe policies, of conservative policies. 
But we must constantly reiterate basic 
truths—that we are conservative because we 
want progress, that we oppose the big Gov- 
ernment programs of our opponents not be- 
cause they promise too much but because 
they will produce too little; that as a party 
we have faith in America, a belief in its 
future—a future in which people, rather 
than government, will play an ever-increas- 
ing and dynamic role. 





Foreign Aid Serves a Purpose 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, to 
@ greater degree than with most of our 
programs, the results which we get with 
our foreign aid expenditures are difficult 
to appraise. 

When we embark upon a highway pro- 
gram, either the highways get built or 
they do not. When we fight a war, we 
win it or we lose it. But in a program 
of economic assistance to freedom-lov- 
ing nations, we can never know with 
certainty how much improved the free 
world is because of the program, or how 
much worse off we might have been 
without it. The mistakes are often 
easier to see than the accomplishments. 

The unfortunate result is that foreign 
aid too frequently is discussed with a 
passion, pro or con, which generates 
more heat than light. 

A notable exception was a recent edi- 
torial in The Flint Journal of June 23, 
1959, which approaches this controver- 
sial program with levelheaded logic, ad- 
mitting its weaknesses and assessing its 
strengths, and finding in favor of foreign 
aid. Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the editorial, 
which follows: 

[From the Flint (Mich.) Journal, June 23, 
1959] 
Foreicn Arp Serves A PurRpPosE 

The central committee of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party meets in Moscow Wednesday, 
this time under a spotlight of publicity. 

The reason for the unusual openness of 
the meeting is the Kremlin’s desire for 
ballyhoo about the Russian position in the 
economic war with the West. 

Ordinarily the central committee meets 
secretly. About all the Russian people, and 
the world, learn is contained in propaganda 
announcements afterwards. 

This time it is different. Pravda an- 
nounced the meeting date in advance and 
even published an agenda. It is obvious 
that the Kremlin is seeking world: notice 
about its progress in developing industry 
and trade. 

It became apparent many months ago that 
Premier Khrushchev was emphasizing trade 
in his efforts to sell other nations of the 
world on the superiority of communism. . 

Khruschchev declared war in the market- 
place. Russian goods were offered the world 
at ridiculous prices. 
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The Soviet Government is using the sweat 
of its toil-burdened people to get into the 
world market at prices which democratic 
nations cannot match because their people 
expect a fair return for their efforts. The 
Kremlin doesn’t have to operate under the 
handicap of proper compensation to Rus- 
sian workers. 

Experts see in the economic war a greater 
threat to the West than a shooting war. 
If the Russian people can carry the burden 
long enough, they envision Soviet domina- 
tion of world markets at the expense of free 
nations. 

The Moscow meetings, and their possible 
propaganda value, bring renewed attention 
to America’s program of economic assistance 
to nations which need help if they are to 
avoid capitulation to communism, 

Foreign aid is not the Nation’s most pop- 
ular program, either with Congress or the 
people. The thought of billions hauled from 
American taxpayers going abroad to help 
some.nation we know little about brings an 
angry, tooth-gnashing reaction. 

Statesmen and military experts may argue 
ceaselessly that foreign aid is essential to 
the security of the free world and the cheap- 
est defense the United States can buy, but a 
lot of Congressmen and citizens are not con- 
vinced. : 

We cannot afford to lose this economic war 
if we are to retain world leadership and our 
high standard of living. There are more 
than a billion people in underdeveloped lands 
and they could line up in the Communist 
camp unless we help them. 

Indonesia, Ceylon, and Afghanistan are 


‘ among those nations. The people there know 


they can gain economic help from Russia, 
but they are convinced that the only place 
they can turn to for ald with freedom is the 
United States. 

One newspaper editor in Ceylon said that 
“in the struggle between democracy and com- 


munism, we are on the side of democracy.”’ 


But, he added: “The only way you can stop 
communism is in helping these countries 
help themselves.” 

Supporters of foreign aid cite Greece as 
the outstanding example of the benefits we 
can obtain from a program of economic and 
military assistance to foreign nations. 

After Greece was liberated from fascism in 
1944, it had a Communist revolution. The 
Reds appeared near victory because of eco- 
nomic conditions, but U.S. aid saved Greece 
from slipping behind the Iron Curtain. 

Today, Greece is almost self-sufficient in 
food. It is the 11th greatest maritime na- 
tion, and would be fourth if all Greek- 
owned ships were registered under the Greek 
flag. Inflation has been licked. The cur- 
rency is stable. Greece is a strong pro- 
American bulwark in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. 

It cost. us $1.8 billion to save Greece from 
communism. We're still spending 4 little 
there, but Greece is close to becoming self- 
sufficient. How much a Communist regime 
in Greece would have cost us is only a guess. 

Not all American aid is successful. We 
have lost the friendship of some nations 
despite economic aid. There has been waste 
and corruption. Some of our dollars have 
gone to Communist nations. 

Despite its failures and frailties, and they 
are many, the foreign aid program has been 
of great value in the conflict to keep free- 
dom and democracy from being swallowed by 
communism. 

It is difficult not to believe that eventually 
even the opponents of foreign aid will be- 
come aware of the contribution it has made 
to the preservation of peace and freedom. 
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HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1120) to amend 
the National Bank Act and the Federal Re- 
serve Act with respect to the reserves re- 
quired to be maintained by member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System against de- 
posits and to eliminate the classification 
“central reserve city.”’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DINGELL. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, here 
‘in the Brown committee hearings on 
page 28 there is an answer to the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association committee that 
says they want to transfer $15 billion 
from the Federal Reserve Banks to the 
private commercial banks. And what 
does the Federal Reserve Board say on 
page 26 of the hearing before the Brown 
committee? 

This would in effect insure earnings, assets, 
from the Federal Reserve banks to member 
banks. 


What are they talking about if they 
are not talking about that $15 billion? 
There is nothing else before them. That 
is what they were discussing. That is 
what the American Bankers Association 
wants to do. That is the only reason 
they put this in here. And, further- 
more, it says that the present systems 
portfolio is sufficient to permit it to be 
done, It is here in black and white. It 
is in fine print, but it is in this volume: 
and there was not a single question asked 
about this before the subcommittee or 
before the full committee, not one. 

So this question has not been devel- 
oped, and I believe we ought to have all 
the facts. We ought to adopt this amend- 
ment that will permit the transfer just 
exactly like the Federal Reserve Board 
says here can be done, by transferring 
the earnings, assets, $500 million will 
not go into the U.S. Treasury this year; 
it will go to the private commercial 
banks. 

How can we defend that at a time 
when we are trying to balance the budget 
and we take half a billion dollars out 
and transfer them and give them away, 
because you allow the reserves free of 
charge to take these bonds. You are 
giving them away because the private 
commercial banks are not paying 1 
penny for them, just exactly like they 
did in 1958. They created. enough re- 
serves for the private banks to buy free 
of charge $10.5 billion worth of US. 
Government securities, and they bought 
them. The reserves were given to them 
for the purpose of making business loans 
to bring our country out of a recession, 
but instead of spending the money for 
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the purpose intended they bought U.S. 
Government securities. Mr. Martin ad- 
mitted this when I interrogated him 
when he was before the Joint Economic 
Committee. So there is no doubt it. 
It has been done; it can be done; it will 
be done. 





The Case for Fair Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
hopeful that before very long we will 
have before us a most important piece 
of legislation known as the fair trade 
bill. The purpose of this bill is to equal- 
ize rights in the distribution of name 
brand merchandise by establishing a 
permissive national resale maintenance 
program. The bill, if enacted, will en- 
able the small retailer to compete in 
marketing branded commodities with 
the large, independent manufacturers 
and wholesalers who are sufficiently in- 
tegrated to control their own outlets. 

What the public seldom realizes is that 
the larger retailers can afford profitless 
prices only if the leader loss is recouped 
somewhere else in unidentified or in- 
ferior goods. Manufacturers suffer be- 
cause the leader-loss prices drive out 
smaller competition; profitless prices 
tend to become established prices; out- 
lets are narrowed and there are fewer 
markets for the consumer. 

An editorial which appeared recently 
in the Cincinnati Inquirer succinctly de- 
scribes the hazards which face small 
businesses in marketing identified mer- 
chandise and gives a clear picture of the 
advantages which would derive to manu- 
facturers, retailers, and consumers by 
enactment of a Federal fair trade law. 
I seriously urge my colleagues to take 
a minute to read this editorial before 
H.R. 1253 comes before this body: 

[From the Cincinnati Enquirer, June 4, 

1959] 
Tue CASE FoR Farr TRADE 

Few subjects in our modern economic 
life have been discussed as vehemently— 
and with less real comprehension of the un- 
derlying principle—as fair trade. 

The popular concept is that fair trade 
laws are enacted to keep people from get- 
ting bargains, or to prevent healthful com- 
petition, or to make the public pay more 
for manufactured goods than they are 
worth. 

To see what fair trade really means, and 
how it operates, let’s suppose you organize 
a company. You're going to manufacture 
electric irons, good electric irons, the best 
that can be made. You pay for research, 
to obtain the latest features in your prod- 
uct. You buy expensive machinery, hire 
skilled craftsmen, organize a merchandising 
and advertising campaign to create a popu- 
lar demand for your irons. 

Your electric iron is not cheep, but you 
are convinced that the public will pay a 
fair price for a really good iron. 

First, though, you must sell them to ap- 
pliance deflers throughout the country— 
unless you intend to operate thousands of 
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retail stores yourself, which would be un- 
economical if not impossible. 

The thing that the appliance dealer wants 
to know is: Can he sell them, or will he 
get stuck with them? 

In your case, it being a good iron and 
properly promoted, he can be convinced of 
its salability. But he might be stuck with 
them in another way. Suppose, after he’s 
purchased a good inventory and sold some 
to his best customers, a discount house or 
the like around the corner starts selling 
them at wholesale? 

His best customers will accuse the dealer 
of having gypped them. And if the retailer 
tries to meet the wholesale price, he is soon 
out of business. After all, he is renting his 
store, paying his help and keeping going on 
the usual traditional spread between whole- 
sale and retail prices. 

This doesn’t have to happen too often, or 
too long, before you and your good iron 
manufacturing company are caught in a 
deadly vise. Once your product has gone 
the round of the discount houses and the 
special sales, how many retailers are going 
to stock up on your iron? And when you 
lose the promotion and merchandising sup- 
port of the ethical retailers, even the dis- 
count houses and special sellers will lose 
interest in you. Or they'll demand special 
price concessions that would make it im- 
possible for you to continue manufacturing 
a@ good iron. 

Fair trade, in essence, requires all dealers 
in your product to observe the suggested 
price. It is a protection for the independent 
retailer as well as the manufacturer of trade 
name wares. 

It does not end competition. Nonfair- 
traded products are subject to any price 
manipulation. And there always is the com- 
pelling factor of rivalry between manu- 
facturers in the various fields. 

What is so heinous about permitting a 
man—you, in the electric iron business—to 
suggest a retail price that will be adequate 
to keep you and your retailers in business? 

The issue is being threshed out in Con- 
gress and the State legislatures. The public, 
we think, would do well to look at the broad 
principle involved. The bargains available 
when fair trade breaks down may be very 
illusory. 





Lansing Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
~ Thursday, June 11, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have previously called to the attention of 
the House that this is an important year 
for the city of Lansing, the capital of 
the great State of Michigan. The city 
was incorporated an even hundred years 
ago, and during these intervening years 
we have had 100 years of progress, 
growth and improvement. 

To review the accomplishments dur- 
ing this first century, to express confi- 
dence for an even better century to 
come, and aiso to give the rest of the 
Nation an opportunity to share in the 
pride of one of its greatest cities, 
Lansing staged a gigantic centennial 
celebration which started February 15. 

On Sunday, June 28, the official cen- 
tennial program drew to a close, after 
nearly 5 months of spectacular activi- 
ties. 


July 2 


The story of Lansing’s centennial cel- 
ebration now becomes an integral part 
of Americana, and should be recorded 
and preserved. In the Sunday, June 28, 
1959, issue of the State Journal, of Lan- 
sing, Pat McCartuy expertly summar- 
ized the highlights of this extended 
pageant. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the arti- 
cle, which follows: 

[From the State Journal, Lansing, Mich., 
June 28, 1959] 
LANSING CENTENNIAL 
(By Pat McCarthy) 


When the final rocket sputters and blinks 
out after the “Four To Go” performance Sun- 
day night, it will mark the end of the big- 
gest event in Lansing’s history. 

Bringing together more people—both: as 
audiences and participants—than any in the 
city’s 100 years, the centennial year program 
officially began last February 15. 

Food, music, and dances of eight national- 
ities will be featured in the Centennial In- 
ternational Day events Sunday afternoon at 
booths in the 100 block of South Washing- 
ton Avenue. In the event of rain, the events 
will be staged in the Civic Center. 

The afternoon program and final perform- 
ance of the colorful outdoor spectacle, “Four 
To Go,” will raise to a quarter of a million the 
total number of participants and audiences 
for the many phases of the 5-month program. 

H. Andrews Hays, chairman of the program, 
noted that the centennial events brought out 
thousands of participants who had never 
taken part in a community program before. 

Core of the centennial participation was 
the Centennial Belles and Brothers of the 
Brush chapters. The ladies developed a 
membership list of ciose to 7,000 and the men 
had 5,000 official beardgrowers. 

There were another 1,000 men who wore 
the emblem of the chicken—a permit to 
keep faces clean shaven during the reign of 
the beards. 

The numerous chapters were instrumen- 
tal in promoting the wide variety of centen- 
nial events as well as developing individual 
chapter programs such as dances, benefits, 
or visits to the bedridden. One of the big 
activities, a coeducational one, involved the 
five Saturday caravans throughout central 
Michigan, with about 1,000, all told, taking 
part. 

The two crowning events, of course, were 
the 5-hour history of transportation parade, 
May 23, and the nine-performance “Four To 
Go,” each a superlative spectacle in its own 
right. 

The parade, featuring units from all parts 
of the Nation as well as all phases of trans- 
portation, involved approximately 7,000 per- 
sons in the 2-mile line of march and was 
viewed by an estimated 175,000 persons—not 
including those who saw it on television. 

The colorful outdoor show at Memorial 
Field involved a cast and crew of more than 
1,200 persons and will have played to roughly 
30,000 people. 

Both events—as well as others—involved 
thousands of hours of hard work by volun- 
teer committee workers. The actual com- 
mittees themselves totaled close to 500 per- 
sons, Many of them working on more than 
one committee. 

It meant evenings away from home, hur- 
ried meetings sandwiched in along with a 
hastily gulped lunch—and a large measure 
of forbearance on the part of many em- 
ployers whose workers were permitted to 
make use of working hours to help in the 
huge birthday program. 

The businesses and industries themselves 
pitched in substantially to support the $134,- 
000 budget of the overall program. Sou- 
venirs, tickets, and Belle and Brother mem- 
berships also played a big role in finances. 
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While participation on a truly community- 
wide basis was the major outcome of the pro- 
gram, it was successful also in promoting the 
city throughout the State and Nation. 

City officials exchanged felicitations with 
Oregon State officials, also marking a centen- 
nial year—and had a little fun arguing over 
which, the city or the State, was going to 
be first in line for a huge order of centen- 
nial hats. 

It all stated 2 years ago with the organiza- 
tion of a planning committee by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Greater Lansing. 

Consultation with MSU officials gained 
the benefit of experiences in their 1955 ob- 
servance. A committee of 15 was named by 
the chamber in August of 1957, and in March 
of 1958 Mayor Ralph W. Crego appointed a 
committee of six which incorporated as a 
nonprofit corporation. It included Council- 
man Horace J. Bradshaw, Councilwoman Lu- 
cile Belen, Albert C. Boyd, secretary-manager 
of the Greater Lansing Chamber of Com- 
merce; H. Andrews Hays, vice president of the 
American Bank & Trust Co.; Paul A. Mar- 
tin, publisher of the State Journal; Elton 
Tubbs, president of the Greater Lansing La- 
bor Council; and, later, Harold Fildey, pub- 
lic relations director of the State Journal. 

A contest was sponsored to develop a seal 
and slogan—and the picture of the seal was 
virtually reproduced with the construction 
of a log cabin on the city hall plaza this 
spring. 

The city and its centennial were publicized 
with a huge float which was entered in a 
number of celebration parades throughout 
the State, including the one at the Mackinac 
Bridge. 

Stamps bearing the blue and red centen- 
nial seal were sold in a citywide drive in 
November. Later in the same month the 
centennial directors signed contracts with 
the John B. Rogers Producing Co. of Fos- 
toria, Ohio., which has since supplied pro- 
fessional personnel and know-how for the 
planning of centennial events. 

Centennial Sabbath, February 15, officially 
marked the opening of the observance with 
the week devoted to the dedication pro- 
gam and open house for the new city hall— 
with officials from all parts of the State at- 
tending, ; 

The same date, February 15, 100 years ago 
marked the approval of the Lansing city 
charter by the legislature. 

Then came the famous citizens banquet— 
with 26 presented at a formal dinner program 
in the civic center, the centennial fashion 
show presented by the women’s division of 
the Greater Lansing Safety Council, the 
Arbor Day planting of the centennial tree, 
the 2-day century of music show at the civic 
center featuring local talent, the transporta- 
tion and industrial show in conjunction with 
the history of transportation parade, a vin- 
tage car rally, and the innumerable events 
and activities throughout the 10-day climax 
which ends today, featuring every phase of 
the city’s life. 

Like a youngster who has enjoyed his first 
birthday party, the city can now draw a 
deep breath of relaxation after celebrating 
the passing of its first century. 





UNESCO Sister-City Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 


' Speaker, the city of Boulder, Colo., is- 
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continuing to demonstrate the kind of 
friendly international cooperation be- 
tween people of similar cities that ulti- 
mately will do much to build friendship 
and understanding among the peoples 
of the nations. I commend to the at- 
tention of the Members the latest 
friendly exchange between Boulder and 
Meppel of the Netherlands: 
[From the Colorado Daily, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo.] 


BOULDER RESIDENTS SEND GREETING TO DUTCH 
Crry ON TAPE RECORDING 


A friendly greeting from Boulder residents 
is on its way overseas to the Dutch city of 
Meppel. 

The greeting, a tape recording featuring 
some of the Colorado city’s civic and cultural 
leaders, is accompanied by a package con- 
taining such gifts as photographs, and typi- 
cal work projects of elementary and second- 
ary schools, as well as the university. 

Produced by the radio-television depart- 
ment, the tape recording will be broadcast 
over Holland radio stations, as well as in 
school and civic groups. 

The tape and gift package were placed with 
a representative of KLM, Royal Dutch Air 
Lines, last week in Denver. They will be 
flown to New York and placed aboard a KLM 
plane for shipment to the Netherlands. 

The tape, consisting of messages and 
sound pictures of life in Boulder, is in re- 
sponse to a similar greeting from Meppel 
containing messages from Burgomaster and 
Mrs. Atonie Kleijn and several other Meppel 
leaders. 

Other gift items being sent to Holland in- 
clude a loaf cake baked by Mrs. W. Post van 
der Berg, of ‘Boulder; some typical recipes 
used in Colorado kitchens; miniature rock 
collections; and photographs of the State of 
Colorado. 

In charge of the tape recording in Boulder 
has been a group made up of Mrs. Ethel 
Auger, Boulder High School United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization; Miss Helen Schlytern and Miss Bar- 
bara Williams, Casey Junior High UNESCO; 
and Mrs. Addison M. Talbot and George F. 
Reynolds, Boulder UNESCO Council. 

The Boulder tape to Meppel is narrated 
by a 21-year-old student at the university, 
Miss Hendrika Dina “Ridi” Stolker. Miss 
Stolker is at the university majoring in pre- 
medicine. Her home is in Driebergn, Nether- 
lands, 





Conditions in New. York Kept From New 
Yorkers by Paper Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr, RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include, therewith, the reproduction of 
an editorial from the Shreveport (La.) 
Journal as it appeared in the Charleston 
(S.C.) News and Courier on Sunday, 
June 28, 1959. 


The editorial, dealing with two edi- 
torials from the Shreveport paper, indi- 
cates how the paper curtain of the North 
suppresses its news and demonstrates 
how humanity is prevented from know- 
ing what goes on in the New York 
jungle. When will the truths about 
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conditions in New York be told to the 
people of New York? 
REPORTING THE News NoRTH AND SOUTH 


(Eprror’s Note.—The following is the text 
of two editorials published in the Shreve- 
port (La.) Journal June 22 and June 25, re~ 
spectively. The editorials make clear the 
difficulties under which southern newspapers 
labor in their efforts to obtain full and com- 
plete accounts of racial crime in the North— 
accounts which are equal in scope.to those 
readily made available to northern papers 
by southern members of press associations. 
Many southern newspapers, including the 
News and Courier, recently made efforts 
similar to those cited by the Journal.) 


Last Friday the Associated Press teletype 
machines in the Journal’s editorial rooms 
ticked out eight tiny paragraphs which re- 
lated that a 14-year-old white schoolgirl in 
New York had been raped by a Negro. 

After reading down to the sixth paragraph 
we learned that there were six Negroes in- 
volved—not just one. And, reading on to 
the seventh paragraph, we found out that 
the girl had also been beaten and dragged 
across the schoolyard—not merely raped. 

In the meantime, not a line had been re- 
ceived from the AP’s rival, United Press In- 
ternational. A few lines showed up later. 

The lack of attention which the New York 
case was receiving as compared to that which 
was given the rape of a 19-year-old Negro 
coed by four young white men in Florida 
was all too typical. When a crime against 
a Negro is committed in the South, the 
northern press turns out en masse for a 
field day. Newspaper reporters, biased mag- 
azine writers, television cameramen with eyes 
trained for the seamy side of life, and mo- 
tion picture photographers descend upon the 
scene and stage a little carnival of their own. 
When they're finished with their chores the 
South is smeared again. 

But let a crime against a white person 
be committed by a Negro in the North and 
the silence is deafening. Seemingly, the 
wire services’ prize-winning reporters sud- 
denly become blind and paralyzed and are 
unable to write a single line about the horror 
which has occurred: 

Cameramen are away on distant assign- 
ments and the ones left behind can’t get 
their equipment into focus. 

News magazines, which Gov. Orval Faubus 
of Arkansas says are printed for people who 
can’t think, and picture magazines which he 
Says are printed for people who can’t read, 
are completely disinterested: We're used to 
this sort of treatment by now. 

Still, the slighting of the New York rape 
case by the wire services Friday caused us 
to make one more protest. We ignored the 
United Press International but—with tongue 
in cheek—we sent the following telegram to 
New Orleans’ Bureau of the Associated Press 
and to the AP’s general offices in New York. 

“Appreciate 2,000 words on gang-rape of 
14-year-old white girl in New York. Want 
comparison between New York case, in which 
girl raped by one Negro while five others 
looked on, and Florida case in which Negro 
co-ed raped by four whites. Point out no 
brutality in Florida, while white girl in New 
York beaten and dragged to her fate. Ap- 
preciate dispatching Relman Morin (the AP’s 
reporter who won the Pulitzer prize for 
smearing Little Rock) to scene. Interview 
parents. Get editorial reaction North, East, 
South, and West. Want full picture cover- 
age. Contact president of the American As- 
sociation of Citizens’ Councils in Greenwood, 
Miss., for statement. Ask NAACP if any 
prayer groups, organized to seek justice for 
Negroes. Anything from Eisenhower? Please 
keep story running daily till settled. Please 

ite.” 

Ridiculous requests? Not at all. 

Every one of these steps would have been 
taken by the AP and UPI at the urgings of 
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northern newspapers if a 14-year-old south- 
ern Negro school girl had been raped by a 
southern white man on her school grounds 
in the South while five other southern 
whites looked on. 

Our protest could not have been given 
better timing. Whether it had anything to 
do with subsequent developments we do not 
know, but by Saturday morning it was ap- 
parent the Associated Press was giving greatly 
increased attention to the New York rape 
case. 

For one thing, the AP’s reporters had dis- 
covered by Saturday that the 14-year-old 
white girl had been raped by three of the 
Negroes, instead of one, as originally re- 
ported. In addition, the AP had discovered 
that one of the six Negro gangsters involved 
in the attack had actually held the 14-year- 
old white girl while the three Negroes crim- 
inally assaulted her. And it had reaffirmed 
the fact that the girl was beaten and dragged 
across the schoolyard—adding the new infor- 
mation that she was also gagged. 

But best of all was this additional Asso- 
ciated Press story which bares the hypocrisy 
of the northern press: 

“New Yorx.—New York newspapers, which 
gave considerable page 1 attention to last 
week's Tallahasse, Fla., race trial, Friday did 
not front-page the New York rape of a white 
teenager by six Negro youths. 

“The Post gave the New York story a col- 
umn on page 4. * * * 

“The New York rape made page 10 of the 
Journal-American, page 21 of the World- 
Telegram, page 5 of the Morning Daily News, 
page 3°: of the Morning Mirror, page 3 of the 
morning Herald Tribune, and page 11 of 
the Times.” 

We congratulate the Associated Press, the 
world’s largest news gathering organization, 
on its awakening to the gravity of the New 
York rape case. 

We still have no details from United Press 
International, but we are forwarding to UPI 
a copy of our telegram to the AP. 





(Eprtor's Notre.—The 
Shreveport . Journal - editorial 
June 25.) 


Now that the Associated Press and United 
Press International News Services are no 
longer asleep and there is at least a sem- 
blance of interracial-strife news flowing out 
of New York, it will be interesting to note 
the progress in the trial of four Negro rapists 
who assaulted a defenseless little 14-year-old 
white girl. 

After 3 days of silence, United Press Inter- 
national finally came through Tuesday with 
a story of the rape. Revelations that the 
girl had previously been in a 10-minute 
“kissing session” with one of the Negroes 
stands as an indictment of the whole school 
integration scheme. 

Although utterly ridiculous, the Negroes’ 
request through their attorneys that the 
press be barred from their trial should not 
be surprising to anyone. 

Having observed that the Supreme Court 
has overruled the U.S. Constitution in order- 
ing the individual States to force white and 
Negro children to mix in the public schools, 
the Negro rapists probably figure the Su- 
preme Court will uphold them in their de- 
mand that freedom of the press be abolished. 

After all, the Negro rapists possibly have 
reasoned if the Supreme Court can outlaw 
the 10th amendment guaranteeing States 
rights in matters not delegated to the Fed- 
eral Government, then there is no reason 
why it can't destroy freedom of the press as 
guaranteed in the first of the Bill of Rights. 

The Negroes’ attorneys argued that the 
rapists’ chances for leniency were being hurt 
by newspaper publicity. For this reason, 
they said, no newspapermen—not even the 
northern integrationist variety—should be 
permitted in the courtroom. 


following is the 
published 
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Judge Milton Solomon, who deserves the 
Nation’s praise for the manner in which he 
has handled the case thus far, quickly in- 
formed the Negroes’ attorneys that the 
rapists would receive a fair trial in his 
court—that the presence of newspapermen 
would not influence the outcome. All-Judge 
Solomon has to worry about now is a possible 
reversal of his decision by the Supreme 
Court—meeting in emergency session at the 
request of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 

The NAACP, of course, did not object to 
the great amount of attention which news- 
papermen gave to the Tallahassee trial of 
four young white men accused of raping a 
19-year-old Negro coed. 

The Florida rapists should watch the out- 
come of the Negroes’ trial in New York. If 
the Negroes’ attorneys should somehow get 
their wishes, then the Florida rapists could 
appeal for new trials on the grounds that 
newspapermen were present when they were 
found guilty and given life sentences. 





Member Bank Reserve Requirements 


SPEECH 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1120) to amend 
the National Bank Act and the Federal Re- 
serve Act with respect to the reserves re- 
quired to be maintained by member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System against de- 
posits and to eliminate the classification 
“central reserve city.” 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment eliminates two features of 
the bill to which the Federal Reserve 
Board has objected: First, the elimina- 
tion of the “central reserve city” classi- 
fication of the New York and Chicago 
banks; and second, mandatory reduc- 
tion in required reserves of these banks. 
It would leave in the bill the vault-cash 
provision, and it would leave in the bill 
the authority for the Federal Reserve 
Board to permit individual banks in New 
York, Chicago, and other cities to carry 
required reserves against demand de- 
posits at the same level as is prescribed 
for country banks. 

This bill, as the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia said, has no mandatory provision 
for the country banks, with respect to 
the vault cash. They are left out. In 
trying to drum up support for this bill 
they say that this.is a country bank bill. 
This will help the country banks. But 
in writing the bill there is no require- 
ment that the Federal Reserve Board 
must use vault cash as*reserves at any 
time in ‘whole or in part. In the New 
York’ and Chicago banks where these 
fellows are playing for keeps—they are 
not overlooking a thing—they got theirs 
put in. It is mandatory that by 1962 
they have this reduction down to a 10 
percent minimum. How can you jus- 
tify not having the mandatory require- 
ment for vault cash to be used by 1962 


for the small banks and at the same time 
have it for the big city banks that profit 
more from our system than the banks of 
any other system of the Nation? I do 
not understand that. 

So I urge the Committee to adopt this 
amendment. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding to me. 





The Serbian Struggle for Freedom Con- 
tinues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday, June 28, was a Serbian national 
holiday known as Vedovam, an event 
which marks the 570th anniversary of 
the Battle of Kossovo. 

It is important today that all free- 
dom-loving people understand the sig- 
nificance of Vedovam and its contempo- 
rary parallel in the Soviet-dominated 
countries. 

Vedovam commemorates a defeat, a 
defeat which was so tragic that its 
repercussions have been felt for over 
500 years. Its memory can still inspire 
the Serbian people to victory over re- 
pression, 

It is not easy for those of us who are 
not brought up in the Serbian tradition 
to appreciate the real impact of the 
Battle of Kossovo unless we compare it 
to similar situations in Western history. 
To the Serbians, Kossovo was more dis- 
astrous than was Flodden to the Scots, 
a defeat in 1513 in which king and army 
perished; and it was more deflating to 
the empire than the Battle of Hastings 
was to England in 1066, a defeat which 
enabled a conquering race to impose its 
will on all England. 

The decisive Battle of Kossovo was 
fought on June 28, 1389, against Turkey. 

On that day, the Serbian forces met 
the Turkish Army on the fatal “field of 
blackbirds,” in the plain of Kossovo, and 
lost the fight. 

The echoes of the battle reverberated 
in all parts of Serbia, for from that day 
in the 14th century until early in the 
19th century, the Serbian people were 
subjected to a suppression of their 
language, civilization, nationality, re- 
ligion, and culture. 

Domination by a foreign power did not 
subdue the indomitable spirit of the 
Serbians, and despite centuries of op- 
pression, this proud people retained their 
national traditions and their love of 
freedom. 

Today the Serbians are again en- 
slaved, by the bondage of Soviet tyranny. 

Many of these brave people were for- 
tunate enough to escape the Communist 
regime, and I am proud. to say that a 
number of them have settled in Indiana. 

Mr. Speaker, it is vital that we realize 
the valiant history and freedom-seeking 
spirit of the Serbian people. The Ser- 
bians have faced and surmounted severe 
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difficulties with courage and strength; 
they have shown unconquerable loyalty 
and devotion to their traditions; and 
they have consistently demonstrated 
their independence of spirit. 

Mr. Speaker, in calling attention to 
Vedovam and its importance as a Serbian 
national holiday, I express the firm hope 
that, on the 570th anniversary of the 
Battle of Kossovo, we may recall the past 
struggles of the Serbian people and not 
forget their present struggle to achieve 
freedom and independence. 





Sound Vetoes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial, entitled ““Sound Vetoes,” 
which appeared in the Rockford (Il.) 
Morning Star of June 30, 1959: 


SounpD VETOES 


President Eisenhower's statesmanship and 
courage are apparent in his firm vetoes of the 
wheat and tobacco bills. He has shown far 
greater concern for the best interests of the 
farmers and the national economy than has 
the Democratic-controlled Congress, which 
is intent on playing politics with the farm 
problem. 

There is little prospect: that either veto will 
be overridden by Congress, because neither 
bill was enacted originally by a two-thirds 
margin. There are enough sensible men in 
Congress to sustain the vetoes. 

The wheat bill was another Democratic 
bid for farm votes at heavy cost to the tax- 
payers and scant benefit to the farmers. Un- 
der the measure, wheat acreage of individ- 
ual farmers would have been reduced 25 
percent in 1960 and 1961 and the Federal 
support price would have been raised from 
the present $1.81 a bushel to about $2.20 a 
bushel. The formula of cutting planting 
allotments and boosting price supports is a 
proven failure. ’ : 

President Eisenhower said in his veto mes- 
sage that the bill prescribes for a sick pa- 
tient another dose of what caused his ill- 
ness. Return to discredited high, rigid price 
supports, he declared, would hasten the com- 
plete collapse of the entire wheat program. 

The President’s stand is strongly support- 
ed by responsible farm leaders. Charles B. 
Shuman, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, said recently that the 
wheat bill passed by Congress would further 
stimulate surplus production, increase the 
cost to taxpayers, and reduce farm income. 
He pointed out that farm income has de- 
clined under present Government price-fix- 
ing programs which encourage surplus pro- 
duction. ' 

President Eisenhower and Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson are striving to reduce 
the surplus burden and restore the inde- 
pendence of the fdrmer by keeping price 
supports flexible and reducing them to move 
production into balance with demand. The 
administration has proposed that Congress 
either base wheat supports on previous mar- 
ket-price averages or give Benson authority 
to set supports between zero and 90 percent 


of parity. The present wheat program pro- 
vides for 75 percent of ‘parity on a total 


allotment of 55 million acres. 
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The greatest improyement in farm prices 
has beerf in commedities not subject to price 
control. Where the forces of supply and 


-demand are allowed to work more freely, the 


farmers are doing better. Congress will not 
help the farmers until it lets natural market 
needs guide farmers in what they produce. 





Annual Report of Dairyland Power 
° Cooperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS * 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
I received from Mr. John P. Madgett, 
general manager of Dairyland Power 
Cooperative, of La Crosse, Wis., a copy 
of their 1958 report. 

The report represents the splendid 
way in which this cooperative is bring- 
ing improved and expanded electric 
service to more than 100,000 rural con- 
sumers throughout a four-State service 
area. 

Over the years, Dairyland Power Co- 
operative, and others like it, have aided 
our farmers tremendously in helping 
them to weather the economic storms. 

Through cooperative electrical serv- 
ice, for example, power and light have 
been brought to marginal areas not 
profitable for other power-providing in- 
terests. As a result, more American 
farm families today are enjoying the 
benefits which light and power through 
electricity can bring to the American 
home and farm. 

We recall that, from time to time, co- 
operatives have been the targets of 
criticism. 

We recognize, of course, that there is 
a need for fairness and equity in treat- 
ment of all segments of the economy— 
whether this relates to taxes, competi- 
tion, or other factors. 

Within their proper role, however, I 
believe the co-ops have—and should be 
afforded the opportunity to continue, 
and strengthen their constructive efforts 
to bring benefits to our farmers as well 
as others in the economy. 

As an illustration of the scope of 
services being provided by cooperatives 
for rural America, I ask unanimous 
consent to have excerpts from the an- 
nual feport printed in the Appendix of 
the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS FOR YEAR 1958— 
GENERAL MANAGER’S REPORT 

Continued growth and development were 
significantly evident in the operations and 
activities of Dairyland Power Cooperative 
during 1958. New high levels were estab- 
lished in almost every category in bringing to 
farm people and rural businesses more elec- 
tric power at lower cost. 

REVENUES 

Revenues from increased power sales 
reached a new high, being in excess of $8.4 
million, or 11 percent over the year before. 
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With member cooperative dollar purchases 
being 10.7 percent higher, they accounted 
for 93 percent of total revenues. Receipts 
from sales to member utilities were 14.7 per- 
cent higher. * 

ENERGY SALES 


Systemwide energy sales were 9.1 percent 
greater. Member cooperatives increased their 
purchases by 11.2 percent, their requirements 
being in excess of 645 million kilowatt hours. 
Wholesale power sales of 106 million kilowatt 
hours to eight utility members were 3.5 per- 
cent higher. The demand for more electricity 
throughout the Dairyland service area is em- 
phasized when we realize that sales to mem- 
ber cooperatives were almost six times greater 
than in 1947. 

The almost 100,000 member consumers in 
the Dairyland system increased their average 
monthly usage of energy from 513 kilowatt 
hours to 562, an increase of 9.6 percent. Part 
of this increase can be attributed to the 
sustained cold of December. The usage that 
month was 22 percent higher than the year 
before. This experience illustrates that our 
system load is becoming more temperature 
sensitive. As indicated later in this report, 
our long-range plan studies show that the 
15 to 20 years’ loads are expected to be more 
than four times greater than at present. 


GENERATION 


Systemwide gross generation of power 
reached a new high, in excess of 861 million 
kilowatt hours, an increase of 7.5 percent. 
Steam stations produced 90.4 percent of this 
total, hydro stations 9.1 percent, with 0.5 per- 
cent coming from diesel. This was the 
fourth straight year that water flow in the 
Flambeau River was below average, even 
though hydro generation was one-fifth higher 
than in 1957. 

The new 50,000 kilowatt reheat unit at 
Alma experienced its first complete year of 
operation and generated more than 334 mil- 
lion kilowatt hours, or 38.8 percent of total 
gross generation. This was more power than 
Dairyland sold to all member cooperatives 
during 1952. By using this largest and most 
efficient unit to the maximum, it is estimated 
that fuel cost savings of $185,000 resulted 
during the year. 

This saving is reflected in yet another way. 
Although there was an increase in system- 
wide steam generation in 1958 over 1957 of 
7.1 percent, yet there was an increase in coal 
consumption of only 8,900 tons, or 2.4 per- 
cent. With the addition of the 80,000 kilo- 
watt Alma No. 5 unit scheduled for opera- 
tion in the late fall of 1959, even greater 
savings are expected. 


Generation of power 











{In kilowatt-hours] 
Gross | Net 
a 
Steam: | 
BEES. dnntwusiatncbecss 541, 845, 000 | 510,870, 100 
Gortet 5 .c5cdueo a | 3.089; 100 | 2, 407, 600 
Stoneman............... 238, 091, 700 | 221, 659, 600 
Hydro: | 
Flambeau ............... 52, 500, 600 52, 371, 300 
Ladysmith ............. 10, 153, 700 10, 138, 250 
Port. Arthur:.....<..... 3, 093, 800 3, 086, 840 
Thornapple...........-- 8, 379, 000 8, 363, 448 
Diesel: 
Chippewa. ....<«.-...-- 117, 600 66, 300 
Twit Lakes.........--: 4, 159, 400 | 3, 963, 100 
Total generation......) 861, 469,900 | 812, 926, 548 


| 


Dairyand’s 1958 net margins exceeded 
$1.4 million and were the largest for any 
single year in its history, despite increased 
operating expenses induced by inflation. 
When related, however, to the size and scope 
of Dairyland’s operations, these margins, 
however satisfactory, are modest. They rep- 
resent 2.4 percent of the original cost of 
electric plant, or 2.1 percent of total assets. 
These margins build up member equity 
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which in the long run ts highly important 
in terms of securing Dairyland’s future. 
With increased investment in an expanding 
system, Dairyland’s interest and principal 
payments will be increasing each year. In 
addition, it is important that we r:otect our 
reserves for depreciation to provide for even- 
tual replacement of facilities. 


COST OF PRODUCING POWER 


The year 1958 brought realization to a 
long-sought goal. For the first time in 
Dairyland’s 21-year history, 1-cent electricity 
became a reality. The net average cost per 
kilowatt hour delivered to the member co- 
operatives was actually .987 cents. This 
represents a reduction of 7.1 percent below 
1957 costs and is 34 percent below 1947, 
which was 1.496 cents. It is noteworthy 
that during 9 of the last 11 years the cost 
was reduced, even though during the same 
period the cost of living was increased by 
29.2 percent. As the farmers in the Dairy- 
land system keep on finding that electricity 
does more for them while costing less, 
Dairyland is fulfilling its basic major objec- 
tive of contributing to rural progress. 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


The auditor’s statement of revenues and 
expenses portrays the overall financial oper- 
ating picture for 1958. Operating expenses, 
when added to interest and other deduc- 
tions, totaled $7,225,614, an increase of 
$289,911 or 4.8 percent. Operating expenses, 
considered separately, were $6,238,209, an in- 
crease of $216,563 or 3.6 percent. 

Production expenses in generating plants 
amounted to $3,061,986, representing an ac- 
tual decrease of 1.5 percent over the previ- 
ous year. Two major factors account for 
this decrease: (1) increased efficiency be- 
cause of the operation of the Alma No. 4 
unit, and (2) decrease in net coal costs of 
an average of 19 cents per ton, or 3.1 per- 
cent. 

Dairyland, for the first time, had its own 
fleet of barges operating during the naviga- 
tion season of 1958 and was able to haul a 
considerable portion of its own tonnage ‘re- 
quirements. Even though the fleet did not 
operate a complete season, it proved to be a 
profitable venture and should be even more 
so during the complete navigation season 
of 1959. These various savings offset in- 
creases in personnel and supply expenses. 
Steam production expenses amounted to 93.3 
percent of total expenses in generation. 

Total operating and maintenance expenses 
in transmission decreased $12,959, or 2.6 per- 
cent less than in 1957. Transmission line 
operating and maintenance cost per mile de- 
creased from $156.40 in 1957 to $138.48 for 
1958. Substation operating and maintenance 
cost per kilovolt-ampere increased slightly 
from 19 cents to 21 cents. 

A major increase in operating expenses was 
the item of depreciation, $1,809,263 was 
charged for this purpose to operating ex- 
penses in 1958, a 15.5 percent increase over 
the prior year. This represents 21.4 cents 
per dollar received as compared with 20.6 
cents. in 1957. The statement of assets shows 
that Dairyland's total depreciation reserve at 
the end of the year was $10,786,491, an in- 
crease of 11.1 percent. Dairyland’s total di- 
rect tax bill in 1958, as charged to operations, 
amounted to $313,377, somewhat less than 
the year before due primarily to property re® 
assessment adjustments and _ increased 
charges to construction. 

Interest and other deductions for the year 
amounted to a net of $987,404, or 8 percent 
over the prior year. Dairyland again, as it 
has throughout its 2l-year history, met all 
principal and interest payments on time, 
and in addition has a cushion of credit, or 
payments ahead of schedule of $1,629,540. 
At the end of 1958 scheduled principal ‘re- 
payments to the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration aggregated: $8,168,000. Interest 
payments made to date on outstanding loans 
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amounted to $5,285,000—a repayment record 
which it is our every intention to maintain. 
NEW CONSTRUCTION DURING 1956 

During the year total expenditures for ad- 
ditions and improvements to the system were 
$6,266,000, of which 81 percent was for gen- 
eration, 16 percent for transmission, and 3 
percent for general plant. Major additions 
completed during the year were as follows: 

1. Five 1,500 kilovolt-ampere distribution 





substations with connecting 69-kilovolt 
transmission lines were contructed as 
follows: 
M ik bs] 
Member served Approximate location 69 kilo- 
volts 
Lafayette .._...... Argyle, Wis nee 6. 38 
Vernon.__........_| Hillsboro, W ens 5. 55 
AA | Cochrane, W 10.77 
OEPOM..< .chson Cumberland, W is : 8. 59 
Oakdale.......... New Lisbon, W 13. 37 
2. A 4.86-mile 69-kilovolt line and a 69- 


kilovyolt bay addition to the Rochester trans- 
mission substation for an interconnection 
with the city of Rochester municipal power- 
plant. 

3. A 3,000 kilovolt-ampere substation lo- 
cated near Mt. Carroll, Il., for an emergency 
interconnection with Interstate Power Co. 

4. Supervisory equipment was partially 
installed to operate 10 transmission sub- 
stations by remote control from La Crosse. 

5. Construction work began on the new 
80,000 kilowatt reheat unit at the Alma sta- 
tion. 

PLANT IN SERVICE 


Dairyland requires large sums of money 
for initial investment. The construction 
program of 1958 exceeded $61, million which 
when added to scheduled expenditures of al- 
most $944 million during 1959, means a 2- 
year program of $15% million. 

Classified and unclassified plant in service 
at original cost at the end of 1958 amounted 
to $59,610,438, an increase over the previous 
year of $3,029,115, or 5.4 percent. The aver- 
age cost of plant in service per member 
consumer is $618, Or $2,292,709 per member 
cooperative. At the end of 1947, electric 
plant amounted to $3,677,994. At the end 
of 1959, plant in service is scheduled to ex- 
ceed $72 million. 

Dairyland’s pioneering diesel station at 
Chippewa Falls went on the line in March 
1938. The five remaining units were sold 
during 1958 and are scheduled for removal 
during the summer of 1959. Facilities in 
service at the end of the year were as fol- 
lows: 

Generating stations 


| Total plant 
















Number net capa- 
of units bility in 
kilowatts 
Steam: 
SR i cs Si wndin ot 4 118, 300 
Genoa___- 4 14, 700 
Stoneman... 2 51, 700 
Hydro: 
Flambeau... 3 20, 000 
Ladysmith... 2 1, 800 
Port Arthur. 2 500 
Thornapple. .........----- 2 | 1, 400 
sel: 
Chippews..............--- 5 3, 400 
wih LARG8 on. dsc 3<6-05.-- 4 9, 600 
Total generating capac- | a 
ity Mn-service.......--- fa <tapieene 221, 400 
i 
Transmission lines 
Length 
Voltage: (miles) 
OE ae 166. 62 
OD eae. ke 865. 29 
ee 1, 334. 69 
atiiebe eek ewe nccnws 2, 366. 60 











Substations 

Capacity 

Type Number | in kilovolt- 

amperes 
CR OCIO. 3 sce nerentnonsionnn 122 162, 200 
T yarns - eo cdccncsesd 15 169, 500 
Generating plant__........-..--- 6 | 390, 500 
Widtek oe 8 143 | 722, 200 





CONSTRUCTION PLANNED FOR 1959 


The ever-increasing use of electricity 
throughout our service area requires con- 
tinuous construction of new facilities. 
Major construction projects in 1959 include: 

1. Completion of the 80,000 kilowatt Alma 
fifth unit scheduled for operation in late 
fall of 1959. 

2. Existing 34.5 kilovolt transmission lines 
and substations serving the Lafayette Elec- 
tric Cooperative, the Jo-Carroll Electric Co- 
operative, Inc., and one substation of the 
Grant Electric Cooperative will be rebuilt 
and converted to 69 kilovolt operation. 

3. Approximately 54 miles of 60 kilovolt 
line and five substations will be constructed 
to extend Dairyland’s service to the Winne- 
bago Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
whose headquarters are at Thompson, Iowa. 

4. Construction of the Pine Lake inter- 
connection near Baldwin, Wis. 

5. Installation of voltage regulators, in- 
creases in transformer capacity, additional 
substation facilities for new outgoing dis- 
tribution circuits, and other additions as re- 
quired to maintain high standards of service 
to member cooperatives. 


INTERCONNECTIONS 


Dairyland continued its policy of making 
mutually beneficial interconnections with 
neighboring utilities which would cefer the 
construction of transmission and generating 
facilities, reduce power losses, and provide 
sources of emergency power. They have con- 
tributed to the lowering of the overall cost 
of energy. 

An interconnection with the Municipal 
Power System of the city of Rochester was 
placed in service on January 30, 1958. Two 
emergency type interconnections were com- 
pleted during the year with Interstate Power 
Co. One of these near Mount Carroll, Ill., will 
provide emergency service for the Illinois and 
Wisconsin area southeast of Lancaster and 
will make it possible to maintain continuous 
service during the period that transmission 
lines and substations are converted from 
34.5 kilovolt to 69 kilovolt operation. The 
other near Elkader, Iowa, supplies similar 
emergency service from Interstate. 

Two additional emergency type intercon- 
nections are planned for completion in 1959 
with Northern States Power Co., one near 
Viroqua, Wis., and one near Cameron, Wis. 
A new major interconnection with Northern 
States near Baldwin, Wis., is scheduled for 
service in July 1959. Studies are being made 
for possible new interconnections. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Member consumers during the year in- 
creased by almost 2,000. A systemwide 
membership of 100,000 became a reality, 
however, when in late 1958 Winnebago be- 
came the 27th member distribution coop- 
erative. 


A review of systemwide membership again 
emphasizes the compléteness of area cov- 
erage in the service areas of member co- 
operatives. Those having service areas ad- 
jacent to growing cities continues to add 
more suburban householders—a trend which 
we believe will accelerate. Cooperatives in 
the tourist and resort areas continue to add 
to their membership with more seasonal 
users, both summer and winter. Two other 


.continuing factors are (1) a few remaining 


farms are being connected to the lines for 
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the first time, and (2) farms continue to be 
consolidated or abandoned. 

Barren County Electric had the distinc- 
tion of adding about 150 members when 
they purchased the Farmers Light & Power 
Co., of Cumberland, Wis., a 40-mile system 
originally organized in 1919. 


PERSONNEL 


Dairyland continued to lay stress on its 
job training and safety program. The over- 
all record for 1958 equals that of 1957, our 
best previous year. Although the 1958 acci- 
dent frequency rate was a little higher, the 
severity rate was substantially lower, the 
combined rate being one-third to one-fourth 
of that which we experienced in our earlier 
years. Dairyland’s motor vehicle accident 
ratewas approximately one-third that of the 
national average for utility fleets. 

The monthly average number of employees 
was 300, 11 higher than the previous year. 
Personnel turnover continued to be low, 
emphasizing again the career aspect of our 
employees’ association with Dairyland. Ef- 
fective as of February 1, 1958, a new 2-year 
agreement was negotiated with Local Union 
953 IBEW, which provided for wage in- 
creases and increased fringe benefits. 

Our employees continued to provide for 
their own savings and loan needs through the 
operation of DAPOCO, their credit union. 
At year’s end 302 Dairyland employees were 
participating in the NRECA retirement and 
security program. 

‘In late fall a group comprehensive health 
care plan was put into effect for all employees 
with Dairyland sharing 50 percent of the 
cost. This comprehensive plan insures ade- 
quate care for the hazards of illness and 
accident and gives additional security for 
our employees and their dependents. 

. > * ” 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


Work continued throughout the year on 
long range plan studies, which were started 
2 years ago, the objective being to plan the 
best possible coordinated generation and 
transmission system based upon the expand- 
ing needs of member distribution coopera- 
tives. All member cooperatives completed 
their distribution studies during the year. 
Dairyland engineers completed the AC net- 
work analyzer studies. All of this data is 
now being evaluated to determine the direc- 
tion of investment 15 to 20 years in the fu- 
ture when loads are expected. to be more 
than four times greater than at present. 
New system additions during the year were 
constructed in accordance with the long 
Tange plans. + 

Three major interconnections are being 
studied for the future. A 161-kilovolt trans- 
mission line from Alma north to Elk Mound 
will be used initially for an interconnection 
with Northern States Power Co. of Eau Claire. 
Two future 161-kilovolt interconnections 
with Interstate Power Co. are planned, one 
between Genoa, Wis:, and Lansing, Iowa, and 
the other in the vicinity of Dairyland’s 


Adams transmission substation. 


Preliminary engineering and feasibility 
studies were completed on proposed pumped 
storage type hydroelectric stations along the 
Mississippi River between Alma and Genoa, 
Studies and negotiations with the railroad 
continued on the proposed hydroelectric sta- 


tions on the lower Chippewa River. No con- ° 


clusions have been reached in regard to the 
construction of any of these projects. 

At year’s end a new organization called the 
Eastern Missouri Basin Power Pool was being 
formed by the electric power systems having 
service areas in Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota, and part of Mon- 
tana. Its purpose is to promote to the maxi- 
mum practical extent coordinated operations 
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and joint planning of new facilities so that 
all parties may share in the benefits. The 
Dairyland system is in the pool area and is 
tied to other participants in the pool through 
its interconnections with Northern States 
Power Co. and Interstate Power Co. Study 
is being given to the possibility of a subpool 
with Northern States and Interstate. 





Government Financing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Must We Delude Ourselves 
Into Disaster?” written by Hon. Maurice 
H. Stans, Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and published in the Reader’s 
Digest for July 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Most We DELUDE OvuRSELVES INTO DISASTER? 


(By Maurice H. Stans, Director, Bureau of 
the Budget) 


As the Federal Budget Director—and as an 
American and a certified public accountant— 
I must pass on to you a solemn warning. 
Unless we as a Government insist right now 
upon living within our income, we face cer- 
tain inevitabilities. Either there will be 
more tax increases, piled on top of our al- 
ready heavy tax load; or there will be a 
mounting national debt and growing infla- 
tion with disastrous rises in the cost of liv- 
ing and a dangerous weakening of our na- 
tional strength. 

Either way the prospect is menacing. Few 
of us want to pay more taxes. And all of us 
have been victimized by past cycles of infla- 
tion, the economic fever that jacks up the 
prices of everything we buy, that mercilessly 
drains our earnings and savings. Yet infla- 
tion is a manmade sickness, one we can 
combat—if every citizen recognizes the 
causes and does something about them. 

Inflation feeds on the delusion that the 
Federal Treasury is a free-flowing well, that 
money from Washington doesn’t cost anyone 
a cent. It is this something-for-nothing 
delusion that allows special-interest groups 
to smooth-talk the public into believing 
that all their Federal spending proposals 
are possible. This is why gigantic spending 
bills are passed without tax meggures to 
pay for them. This is why astronomic na- 
tional spending goes on regardless of the 
revenue that comes in and despite the efforts 
of economy-minded members of both parties 
in Congress. And this is why these pressure 
groups are trying to push us headlong into 
ever greater debt, heedless of the nightmare 
of inflation that would result. 

The President, his Cabinet, all the rest of 
us in the executive branch feel it is essen- 
tial that America wake up and face these 
grim facts. Behind this conviction is a 
significant series of events you should think 
about. 

‘ Despite our warnings a year ago against 
too much recession spending, and 
in the face dwindling tax receipts, Fed- 
eral spending surpassed all expectations. 
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Last September, when staff experts at the 
Bureau of the Budget came to me with 
sheaves of figures for the 1959 fiscal year, 
our worst fears were confirmed. The Gov- 
ernment was piling up the biggest 1-year 
budget deficit in peacetime history—a stag- 
gering $13 billion. And, with a nearly $3 
billion deficit from the year before, the 
Treasury for the 2 years was in the hole 
by almost $16 billion, or an additional new 
debt of $360 for every family across the land, 
The total national debt las risen to an all- 
time high of $285 billion, or some $6,400 
for every family. 

To add to our worries high Government 
officials returning from trips abroad met us 
with disturbing news. They told us that 
other nations were beginning to question 
America’s financial stability, and its will to 
face up to dangerous fiscal practices that 
in the past had almost destroyed them. 

Next, signs began to emerge of an infla- 
tionary psychology, influenced by the Gov- 
ernment’s deficit spending. The public, 
perhaps uneasy about the dollar, was tending 
to speculate rather than save, an attitude 
that could lead to boom and bust. This 
was serious. As Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert Anderson said, “If we ever reach the 
point where people believe that to specu- 
late is safe but to save is to gamble, then 
we are indeed in trouble.” 

These were some of the compelling rea- 
sons why the President and his advisers 
considered that it was more imperative this 
year than ever before to get the Govern- 
ment out of the red. With the country 
obviously getting back on its feet and en- 
tering a prosperous period, here was a chance 
to shake off our deficit habit. I we couldn't 
do it now, when could we ever? 

By balancing the budget there is still time 
to counter intolerable inflation—the force 
that has made hot dogs today more expen- 
sive than round steak in 1945, that has 
doubled the cost of bread and pushed the 
price of hamburger up 90 percent. For 
these are the back-door ways that inflation 
steals part of your earnings, your pension, 
your insurance, your life savings. 

Take the citizen who put $100 in’'a sav- 
ings account at 3 percent interest in 1939, 
setting it aside for old age. Today that $100 
investment is worth $175, rewarding him 
with $75 in compounded interest. But how 
good is that money now when he needs it 
to buy groceries? In 1939 his $100 bought 
1,266 loaves of bread, but today the $175 
purchases only 999 loaves—a loss of 357 
loaves for his prudence. That is not all. 
The $175 buys 127 fewer quarts of milk, 
128 pounds less of leg of lamb, 215 pounds 
less coffee than did $100 in 1939. 

Moreover, if future inflation were to occur 
at the rate which prevailed in the 7 years 
following World War II, the mattress .you 
now pay $50 for will cost you $85 by 1966. 
A $4 man’s shirt will be $6.40. The chil- 
dren's shoes you now lay out $6.50 for will 
cost $11.27. 

Despite the plain evidence of what Gov- 
ernment deficit spending and inflation have 
already done to our dollar, bills have been 
introduced in Congress this session that 
would burden the national debt by another 
$30 billion a year. 

Federal expenditures have multiplied 25- 
fold in the last 30 years, and half of that 
is due to inflation. Today the combined 
governmental tax in this country—Federal, 
State, and local—claims more than 30 per- 
cent of our national income. How much 
more taxation can the people take? We 
must curb spending now. 

We can't excuse ourselves on-the ground 
that we don’t know where spending cuts can 
be made. Vast stims can be saved in such 
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areas as farm price supports;* urban- 
renewal and slum-clearance projects, in 
which cities ought to carry at least half the 
load; benefits to veterans who have means 
of support and no service-connected dis- 
ability; rural electrification (95 percent of 
our farms now have electricity); and public 
assistance, an emergency measure inherited 
from the 1930's, for which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has needlessly increased its contri- 
bution so that now it far exceeds the State 
and local share. 

The budget which the President gave 
Congress this year lists 18 ways to save your 
tax doilars. If they are adopted we can 
even look forward to cutting taxes, instead 
of increasing them. And if we are willing 
to do it we can certainly begin to cut our 
enormous debt and put the budget in order. 

Yet too often when a penny is taken 
away from entrenched Federal spending pro- 
grams, letters and telegrams deluge Con- 
gressmen. The voices of those who speak 
out against spending are lost in the tumult 
that the pressure groups drum up. That is 
why you heard wails of protest when the 
President presented his balanced budget. 
Special interests claim it cripples essential 
activities and threatens the economy. How- 
ever, these are the facts: 

The President’s $77-billion budget for 
the fiscal year 1960, which begins July 1, 
1959, provides more money for the Nation’s 
military security than in any other peace- 
time year in our history. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the National Security Council, the 
Secretary of Defense and the President gave 
exhaustive attention to our military needs. 
As a result 59 cents of every dollar in the 
budget goes toward national security. This 
budget also provides more money for water 
resources, scientific research, education, 
health and welfare than ever before. After 
all, $77 billion is not petty cash. 

If, on the other hand, you wonder why our 
budget is so large, don’t forget that it con- 
tains gigantic sums totally beyond budgetary 
control: for example, more than $8 billion 
in interest on the $285-billion national debt. 
Also, the budget is loaded down with heavy 
spending required by laws passed in previous 
years. Because of these inescapable commit- 
ments expenditures cannot help but go up 
by $2 or $3 billion in 1961 even if the Presi- 
dent’s 1960 balanced budget is approved. 
And if Congress goes over the $77-billion 
spending mark we will be on the way toward 
a $90-billion budget in a few years and a 
still greater national debt. 

We, all of us, have the power to ‘halt this 
ruinous race toward calamity. 

If you are a businessman who believes 
Government spending must be cut to keep 
our enterprise system free, then you can 
make sure that you do not support industry 
groups driving for Government subsidies, 
direct or indirect. 

If you are a union member who wants to 
keep your living standards high, you can 
fight against labor leaders who urge huge 
Government programs that rob your wages 
by forcing higher taxes or deficit spending 
and inflation. 

If you are a farmer, veteran, or school- 
teacher, or belong to any group that is ask- 
ing for Government money or special treat- 
ment, stop and ask yourself whether the 
Nation's interests shouldn't come first. 

If you are just a citizen who doesn’t want 
economic calamity for yourself and your 
children, then insist on prudent government. 
To block the self-serving special interests 
that are ceaselessly driving us toward bank- 
ruptey, I urge you to mobilize yourselves. 
Make yourself heard. Now. It is your own 
future that is at stake. 





2See “What You Can Do About the In- 
credible Farm Scandal,” p. 21. 
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“What's Wrong With U.S. Foreign Policy” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I am call- 
ing to.the attention of the Congress and 
the American people the excellent vol- 
ume published by my good and intelli- 
gent friend, “Cy” Sulzberger, entitled 
“What's Wrong With U.S. Foreign Pol- 
icy.” . 

I am including among my remarks the 
report on the book published in the New 
York Times of April 7, 1959, as follows: 

Books OF THE TIMES 
(By Charles Poore) 


“What’s Wrong With U.S. Foreign Policy,” 
C. L. Sulzberger, challenges in the title of his 
new book. And one answer, of course, is 
that it has not made us as secure and beloved 
in the modern world as we should like—by a 
long chalk. 

Nor has this country’s foreign policy ever 
been able to do that. You have only to look 
into another book on our table, “American 
Diplomacy: A History,” by Robert H. Fer- 
rell, to see what a tough row to hoe the 
agrarians of our diplomacy have faced since 
our forefathers brought forth on this con- 
tinent a new nation. 

The American Revolution itself, the War 
of 1812, the affair of the Barbary Pirates, the 
Mexican War, the Civil War era, the War with 
Spain, the brinkmanship forced on Woodrow 
Wilson by Mexico’s upheaval in this century’s 
second decade and two World Wars are salient 
points in Mr. Ferrell’s informing profile of our 
dynamic history. 

Meantime we have had to contend with 
a thousand and one other challenges and 
chances. They pop up continually, all over 
the map. The scene may be Guam or Leba- 
non. The story may have a continuing 
thread to it. Such as? Well, such as the 
history of our relations with Japan, say, from 
Commodore Perry’s visit there as President 
Fillmore’s representative in 1853 (to open 
doors) to John Foster Dulles’ visit there as 
President Truman’s representative (that’s 
right; President Truman’s) in 1951 to ar- 
range a treaty of peace. 


MANY TREES BORE NO FRUIT 


We never seem to have got all we wanted 
in our foreign gelations. But neither, come 
to think of it, have other nations. The Brit- 
ish and the French no doubt have grounds 
for believing right now that they deserve 





more ample places in the world than they»: 


find thé¥ have. And there must be bitter 
Bolshies in the Kremlin who are not, in P. G. 
Wodehouse’s phrase, exactly gruntled by the 
failure of their agents to get Greece or 
France or Italy. Of course, a certain meas- 
ure of disenchantment must have set in when 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact turned out so 
poorly. And now China seems to show traces 
of becoming a disquieting sort of payment- 
deferred menace to the Russians. 

Mr. Sulzberger takes up far too many world 
problems in his book. You can’t possibly 
hold them all in your mind at once. No more 
can you hold all the details of a Persian rug 
or the Yankee baseball team’s farm system 
or a painting by Hieronymus Bosch. But 
the total effect impresses your consciousness 
effectively. And the fact that he has made 
his job for this paper a sort of continuous 
summit meeting with heads of government 
all over the map gives his book the authority 
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of first-hand information about what’s going 
on in the world. 

He is as unsparing in criticizing a Republi- 
can administration’s policies as he is in 
showing what was wrong with measures 
taken by their Democratic predecessors. He 
is aware of the differences that arise when 
members of the same party become em- 
broiled—as when Harold Stassen has one 
idea about disarmament and John Foster 
Dulles another, or when Dean Acheson takes 
public issue with thought advanced by 
George Kennan. 

The tendency to travel displayed by recent 
Secretaries of State is not, in his eyes, an 
unmixed blessing. When Edward R. Stet- 
tinius; Jr., completed his work in the forma- 
tion of the United Nations and gave way to 
the gentleman from South Carolina, you 
may recall, someone said “the State Depart- 
ment fiddles while Byrnes roams.” And when 
Mr. Dulles came on the scene, a Washington- 
ian suggested that his genius lay in an in- 
finite capacity for taking planes. 

What this country needs, Mr. Sulzberger 
suggests, is a more consistent, a more co- 
herent, a more far-seeing foreign policy. 


RESPECT, NOT: POPULARITY 


He says that: 

“Bland steadiness in explaining our funda- 
mental views will gain us much more than 
irked press-conference statements or frenetic 
special missions. 

“It is not essential always to strive for ac- 
tion. In foreign policy it is better 9 times 
out of 10 to sit still than to do the brilliant 
thing. 

“Charity rarely inspires love. 
craving for popularity is naive. 
should above all covet is respect. 

“The time has come for new self-scrutiny, 
@ reexamination not only of the style and 
methods of our policy but the objectives to 
which it aspires. And no such scrutiny can 
take place unless we assume a more humble 
position regarding ourselves, our Nation, and 
our faults. We must abandon a tendency to 
moral hectoring of others and an addiction 
to apocalyptic slogans designed, at best, to 
appeal to our voters. These frighten our 
friends at least as much as our enemies.” 

Or, as Mr, Ferrell puts it in his “American 
Diplomacy: A History,” “One thing was cer- 
tain, that foreign relations by the middle of 
the 20th century had become the central 
problem of the great republic of the New 
World.” 


Anyway, a 
What we 





Resolution of Jackson School District, 
Stark County, Ohio. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Jackson 
Local School District of Stark County, 
Ohio, has adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That we do not wish to avail our- 
selves of the offer of the National Defense 
Education Act, title 3, for the purchase of 
science, mathematics, and foreign lgnguage 
equipment and teaching aids, as it is against 
the policy of our board of education to ac- 
cept Federal aid. 


Members of the school board are R. M. 
Bent, president, R. G. Tilton, M. L. De- 
Walt, J. W. Gilmor, and Dr, J. A. Mack. 
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Mr. W. S. Essig, clerk, informs me that 
the resolution was adopted June 10, 1959, 
with one dissenting vote. 





A Worthwhile Suggestion for Making the 
Use of Plastic Bags Safe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral other Members of the House and I 
have recently introduced legislation de- 
signed to meet the threat that has been 
posed to American children by plastic 
bags entering American homes in in- 
creasing numbers in connection with 
laundry and drycleaning. On the heels 
of the mounting number of deaths at- 
tributed to this cause, the plastics indus- 
try and the laundry and drycleaning in- 
dustries have undertaken extensive cam- 
paigns to alert parents to the dangers 
involved in these bags. In some cases 
laundries have even voluntarily given 
up the use of the bags rather than con- 
tinue an unnecessary risk to little chil- 
dren. While this action has gone on, 
efforts have also been undertaken to 
develop a type of bag which would elim- 
inate the danger*involved. 

In that connection, I have been very 
much impressed with an idea which was 
first publicly mentioned in an editorial 
appearing in the Schenectady Gazette of 
June 29, containing a suggestion made 
by a constituent of mine, Mrs; Robert 
Jetter of Schenectady. Mrs. Jetter’s 
suggestion that the bags be constructed 
in such a way that they become auto- 
matically self-destructing as soon as they 
are removed from the clothing involved, 
is one which I think deserves the im- 
mediate attention of the plastics, laun- 
dry, and drycleaning industries and of 
all who have concerned themselves with 
this serious problem. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

PLAstTic BAG IpEA 

The following letter was sent to us by 
Mrs. Robert Jetter of this city: 

“Would it be possible or practical for 
plastic bag manufacturers to use a pull tape 
on their plastic bags similar to that used to 
open packages of cigarettes and gum? The 
drycleaner or laundry would seal the open 
end of the plastic bag after inserting the 
clothing, thereby making the pull tape the 
quickest way for the customer to open the 
bag. If the pull tape ran in a continuous 
diagonal line upon one side of the bag and 
down the other, the bag would automatically 
be made useless as a mattress cover, and in 
the case of smaller bags would not fit over 
a child’s head. 

“Perhaps this suggestion is not practical as 
it would make the bag too expensive for 
commercial use. Or maybe the plastic could 
not be torn by a pull tape. It is merely an 
idea this writer had after reading news 
articles concernihg ti.e potential danger of 
this handy new packaging material.” 

Mrs. Jetter is to be commended for think- 
ing about the problem of plastic bags and 
coming up with an idea. Even if there are 
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flaws in her suggestion, as she says there 
may be, we are happy to publicize her idea 
because someone else may think of a way 
to overcome the objections or think of a bet- 
ter method, 





American Society of Composers, Authors, 
and Publishers—Department of Jus- 
tice Announces the Filing of a Proposed 
Amended Order in the U.S. District 
Court in New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the Anti- 
trust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice is to be commended for its long, 
patient, and able attention in behalf of 
the 1,200 publishing concerns and 4,000 
authors and composers in endeavoring to 
work out equitable rules and regulations 
in ASCAP’s distribution of some $28 mil- 
lion annually which the society receives 
from licensing for commercial use the 
copyrighted material published by its 
members, 

Subcommittee No. 5 of the House 
Small Business Committee, of which I 
am a member, held extensive hearings 
and issued a report on this subject dur- 
ing the 85th Congress. While it has 
been more than a year since these hear- 
ings were held and considerably more 
than a year that the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice has been 
working on the ASCAP matter, I per- 
sonally believe the expenditure of time 
was in the best interest of the members 
of the society, as well as in the public 
interest. It is my thought that anti- 
trust cases should be pressed forward as 
rapidly as possible, but, at the same time, 
the basic rights of the litigants must 
always be preserved, regardless of the 
time consumed in bringing a case to its 
conclusion. In view of the importance 
of the proposed order to the members of 
ASCAP, the dispatch with which the 
Antitrust Division has handled this com- 
plex matter is.commendable. 

I particularly desire to commend_.the 
earnest efforts of the present Acting As- 
sistant Attorney General, Robert A. 
Bicks, who testified before our commit- 
tee and who has so earnestly and con- 
scientiously endeavored to work out the 
dificult problems suricunding the 
ASCAP matter. 

For the information of the Members, 
I include the release of Attorney General 
William P, Rogers of June 29, 1959, whic 
follows: ” 

Attorney General William P. Rogers today 
announced the filing in the Federal district 
court in New York City of & proposed order 
directing the American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers (ASCAP).to carry 
out in certain specific, detailed ways the 
terms of an antitrust judgment entered 
against the society in 1950. ASCAP is com~ 
posed of approximately 1,200 publishing con- 
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cerns and 4,000 authors and composers. The 
terms in question related basically to the 
rules and regulations of ASCAP governing the 
distribution to its members of over $28 mil- 
lion annually which the society receives from 
licensing the commercial use of the copy- 
righted music composed or published by its 
members. These licenses are to the radio 
and television industry and the more than 
25,000 other users such as hotels, bars, skat- 
ing rinks, and restaurants. 

At the time the proposed order was sub- 
mitted to the court it was pointed out that 
ASCAP after prefiling negotiations had 
agreed to the terms of the order. The court 
entered an order requiring the parties on 
October 15, 1959, to show cause why the pro- 
posed order should be entered and directed 
ASCAP to mail a copy of the proposed order 
to each membe? and the members may then 
make application to be heard pursuant to 
the terms of the show cause order. 

The practices which the proposed order 
seeks to remedy, relate to six fundamental 
factors. These factors relate to the conduct 
of ASCAP in its dealings with its members or 
concern the manner in which it divided the 
amounts of its revenues due its publisher 
and writer members. 

Thus: (1) The proposed order requires that 
ASCAP pay resigning members on the same 
basis as others when the society continues 
to license their works. Resigning members 
are thus permitted to continue licensing ex- 
isting copyrights through ASCAP when a co- 
writer or publisher is also licensing the same 
work through ASCAP. But the resigning 
member is free to license new works through 
another organization, 

(2) ASCAP would be ordered to conduct a 
scientific census or sample of performance of 
its members’ compositions. The results of 
the survey must be weighted in proportion 
to what the society receives from the licen- 
sees where the surveyed performance oc- 
curred. A provision is included to permit 
reexamination by the court of the survey 
after 18 months of operation. A court ap- 
pointed expert will report to the court and 
the Government on the design and operation 
of the survey and will prepare estimates of 
the accuracy of the samples of performances, 

(3) Each ASCAP writer would be given an 
option to receive payment based on the re- 
sults of the survey or in the alternative to 
receive payment based on such factors as a 
5-year average of performances of recognized 
works and on the length of time the writer 
has been a member of ASCAP. (A “recog- 
nized work” is defined as one which has 
received performance credit in the ASCAP 
survey at least 1 year prior to the perform- 
ance in question.) The proposed order seeks 
to assure the maximum feasible area of in- 
dividual choice. An exception from these 
options is made for the top 100 writers in 
ASCAP. These writers may vote to deny 
themselves the option to receive payment on 
a per performance basis. 

Each publisher member would be given an 
option to receive payment on the basis of 
the results of the survey. In the alterna- 
tive, a publisher may take into account the 
length of his ASCAP membership and the 
number of performances of his recognized 
works. 

The order contains detailed provisions 
governing payment for theme songs, back- 
ground music on dramatic programs, adver- 
tising jingles, copyrighted arrangements of 
works in the public domain, and serious com- 
positions of more than 3 minutes’ duration. 

(4) ASCAP would be directed to weight 
the votes of its members, if at all, only on 
the basis of the performance credits which 
they received in the survey, No member may 
have more than 100 votes. This is in sharp 
contrast with the existing practice where 
the publisher members having the most 
votes in 1957 had 1,469 votes and the writer 
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member having the most votes in that year 
had 5,116 votes. A progressively higher 
number of performance credits is required 
for each vote above 20. Provision is made 
to permit a minority of one-twelfth to elect 
a director. The *O largest groups of affili- 
ated publishing firms are limited to a maxi- 
mum of slightly less than 41 percent of the 
total publisher vote. 

(5) ASCAP would be ordered to keep cer- 
tain records and make them available to any 
member upon various conditions. ASCAP 
must make the addresses of its members 
available to other members and it must in- 
form the membership of all changes in its 
rules affecting distributions to the members. 
Provisions are included designed to speed up 
direct appeals to the impartial panel of arbi- 
ters. Other procedural safeguards are in- 
cluded to protect the rights of members in 
these appeals. 

(6) ASCAP would be required to admit 
ail qualified applicants for membership and 
to publicize the qualifications for member- 
ship twice a year in certain trade papers. 





Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor 





SPEECH 


OFr 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
witnessed the colorful retirement cere- 
mony for Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief 
of Staff ofthe Army. Impressive as this 
ceremony was, I watched it with much 
regret. The Department of Defense and 
the Nation have lost one of the most com- 
petent and capable military leaders of 
our time—-a loss that this Nation can ill 
afford during these critical times. Gen- 
eral Taylor now turns in his uniform, 
after a lifetime of service to his coun- 
try climaxed by 4 years as Army Chief 
of Staff. Universally recognized as one 
of our greatest field commanders, he 
would at 57 seem to have many years of 
useful service left. He is one of the few 
men in high place who have had the 
courage to state his beliefs when those 
beliefs did not conform to policy. He 
has not hesitated to oppose the fiscal and 
manpower raids which have been made 
upon the Army. He has felt this policy 
was wrong, as, indeed, it was, and he 
has said so. 

Time after time he has expressed the 
conviction that the Army must be kept 
strong because of the great danger of 
Soviet expansion through limited war. 
All U.S. experience since World War II, 
Says Taylor, is right, but the administra- 
tion fails to recognize it. 

The most recent proof of the Soviet 
threat by means short of all-out war 
came from the Geneva Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference. The Russians there demon- 
strated most clearly that they do not 
want to settle the Berlin and German 
unification questions now. They believe 
time is on their side in efforts to strangle 
West Berlin. Missiles and H-bombs 
cannot combat such pressures. The ex- 
istence of a strong U.S. Army can be a 
very important factor in the considera- 
tions over Berlin. 
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America is losing a valuable soldier 
and with him the best chance of achiev- 
ing an equilibrium of arms. However, 
this great soldier and scholar has left 
legacies which could materially assist in 
the security of this Nation. I would like 
to summarize what I believe to be the 
most important of these legacies. 

First. It.is hard to believe that a strat- 
egy dating back to World War II and 
retaining main dependence upon atomic 
attack is still valid in coping with the 
changed conditions of the world. A 
changed situation affecting our military 
strategy is the condition of mutual deter- 
rence arising out of the Soviet possession 
of long-range atomic weapons. It has 
become increasingly clear that both sides 
of the power bloc have or soon will have 
the means to effect mutual destruction 
and, consequently, it seems increasingly 
unlikely that either side will deliberately 
resort to general atomic war. This fact 
does not mean, of course, that the Com- 
munist bloc will abandon those offensive 
and aggressive techniques which have 
been so successful in the past. Rather, 
it may be expected that the Soviets will 
present us with increased levels of provo- 
cation, feeling that if their aggressions 
have been successful during our atomic 
monopoly, they may take greater liber- 
ties with us now that we must respect 
their atomic strength. Events have jus- 
tified this anticipation of increased prov- 
ocation. The increased likelihood of 
limited war is obvious and in light of past 
experience it seems inherent in the prob- 
lem of limited war that atomic weapons 
will have limited usefulness. 

Second. In regard to the Army’s capa- 
bilities, we have very material assets to 
cope with limited war. However, those 
assets are not sufficient. We must have 
@ program—a five-point program—to 
improve our capabilities. First, we need 
to modernize weapons and equipment; 
second, we must improve the strategic 
mobility of our limited war forces; third, 
we should predesignate a certain amount 
of strategic air and sealift so that the 
Army knows what to count on in the 
early and critical days of a limited war 
situation; fourth, we need improved ar- 
rangements for joint planning and 
training, to include possibly the creation 
of a unified command: and, fifth, we 
should adopt a national program to ad- 
vertise the fact that we are indeed ready 
to cope with a limited war. 

The last point is on the formulation 
of the defense budget; as a member of 
the House Appropriations Committee I 
am intensely interested in General Tay- 
lor’s thesis and I am sure that he is 
right and that the Department of De- 
fense should accept his counsel. I will 
offer you my interpretation of General 
Taylor’s ideas on the formulation of the 
budget. The time has come for a dras- 
tic overhaul in our strategic concepts 
and planning. We should start at the 
beginning, in the National Security 
Council, and redefine in clear and un- 
mistakable terms the military objectives 
which must be met in order to obtain 
our national objectives. Then, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, initially without 
restrictive budgetary guidance, should 
be invited to establish the requirements 
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for various categories of military forces, 
without regard for the service which 
provides them. These categories are 
the atomic deterrent forces, continental 
air defense forces, our oversea deploy- 
ments, the mobile strategic reserves 
available for general or limited war, the 
forces required for antisubmarine war- 
fare, and the strategic air and sealift 
necessary to afford rapid reaction in 
case of hostilities any place in the world. 
We need yardsticks of sufficiency for 
these categories, determined by our best 
military thinkers, to provide the point 
of departure for our overall military pro- 
gram. Once the criteria of sufficiency 
have been established, it will not be too 
difficult to determine the specific forces 
in terms of divisions, airplanes, missiles, 
and carriers required to meet them. 

Such a procedure would inevitably re- 
sult in increased attention being paid 
to the requirement for limited wars. 
I am personally a great admirer of 
SAC—Strategic Air #eCommand—which 
maintains a readiness around the clock 
for the outbreak of general atomic war. 
We have no such command charged 
with responsibility for limited war. I 
have often regretted that thus far we 
have never established a unified com- 
mand similar to SAC charged with the 
limited war responsibility: I do not be- 
lieve that we will, ever achieve the re- 
quired limited-war readiness until some 
such command is established in the 
United States to which all services would 
allocate those forces available for lim- 
ited war reaction. 

In making these suggestions neither 
General Taylor nor I necessarily recom-~ 
mend vastly increased defense budgets. I 
feel that most of the objectives which I 
have in mind can be accomplished by a 
readjustment of the funds presently 
available to the three services. It is 
interesting to note that the so-called 
limited war forces are all applicable to 
general war, whereas the reverse is not 
true. By the same token, in adding to 
our limited war forces we are adding 
to our general war capability, but again 
the reverse is not true. The main point 
in adjusting.our military policy would 
be to accept the fact that we cannot 
rely upon any single service or any sin- 
gle weapons system. Rather, we must 
be prepared for threats in many forms 
and be sure we have Armed Forces ca- 
pable of providing the appropriate re- 
sponse. Continued preponderant reli- 
ance on massive retaliation is a dead- 
end strategy. 

These then are some of the legacies 
left by this great soldier which if used 
could mean the difference of survival 
or defeat. In closing I can think of no 
better summation of the attributes and 
capabilities of General Taylor than 
those given by the President in pre- 
senting the Distinguished Service Medal 
to General Taylor and those cited in 
the scroll presented General Taylor by 
the Secretary of the Army. I offer these 
for the Recorp: 

THE WHITE Hovse. 

The President of the United States of 
America presents the Distinguished Service 
Medal (Second Oak Leaf Cluster) to Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, U.S. Army, for excep- 
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tionally meritorious service as set forth in 
the following: 
‘ CITATION 

“For exceptionally meritorious service and 
distinguished achievement as Chief of Staff, 
U.S. Army, from June 30, 1955, to June 30, 
1959. In this position of great. responsibility, 
General Taylor demonstrated outstanding 
professional competence, selfless devotion to 
duty, and leadership of a high order. As a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, advis- 
ing the President and the Secretary of De- 
fense on matters of greatest consequence to 
the Nation’s security, he has brought his 
wide experience and deep insight to bear on 
the deliberations of that body. He has made 
@ major contribution to the work of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in providing for the 
strengthening of unified planning and oper- 
ational direction of the Armed Forces. With- 
in the Army, he has with foresight and de- 
termination put into effect far-reaching new 
concepts of military organization and de- 
voted great effort to the modernization of 
the Army and to the readiness of Army forces 


’ as a powerful and effective component of our 


Military Establishment. Dedicated to the 
advancement of mutyal security of the com- 
munity of free nations, General Taylor has 
made an outstanding contribution to the 
high degree of combat readiness of other 
armies of the free world. In the perform- 
ance of his duties, General Taylor has 
rendered service of the highest value to the 
Nation and has reflected great credit upon 
himself and our Armed Forces.” 
DwIGnrt D. EIsENHOWER. 





MAXWELL DavENPORT TAYLOR, GENERAL, U.S. 
ARMY, THE CHIEF OF STAFF, JUNE 30, 1959 


As you relinquish the office of Chief of 
Staff of the Army, and retire from the active 
military service after 37 years in uniform, 
your friends and colleagues unite in this 
testimonial reflecting the high honor and 
true esteem you have earned during a dis- 
tinguished career which has signifieantly 
enriched the great tradition of the U.S. Army. 

Throughout the years, in assignments of 
increasingly grave responsibility and critical 
importance to the security of the United 
States and the worldwide advancement of 
the cause of freedom, you have consistently 
demonstrated outstanding. Jeadership, ex- 
traordinary skill in command, diplomacy, and 
administration; unerring judgment and dy- 
namic initiative, splendid vision and fore- 
sight, remarkable breadth of knowledge and 
understanding, magnificent moral and phy- 
sical courage under all circumstances, and 
unswerving devotion to the highest concept 
of duty. 

In World War II, you were one of the 
pioneers in the development of airborne war- 
fare, and wrote a magnificent combat record 
as Commanding General of the famed 101st 
Airborne Division, which you led with bril- 
liant success in the airborne invasion of 
Normandy, the airborne invasion of Holland 
and the Ardennes and central Europe cam- 
paigns. Prior to the time you assumed com- 
mand of the 10ist Airborne Division, you 
had received the highest commendation for 
the manner in which you carried out an 
exceedingly difficult and dangerous mission 
through the enemy lines as a preliminary to 
scheduled airborne operations in the in- 
vasion of Itdly. During the Italian cam- 
paign, you also performed with admirable 
tact and ability notably delicate diplomatic 
tasks as Chief of Staff of the Allied Control 
Commission. 

Following the war, you served with great 
distinction successively as Superintendent 
of the U.S. Military Academy, Chief of Staff 
of the European Command, first U.S. Com- 
mander in Berlin, and on the Army General 
Staff as Assistant Chief of Staff for Opera- 
tions, and Deputy Chief of Staff for Opera- 
tions and Administration. 
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Early in 1953,.you assumed command of 
the 8th U.S. Army in Korea, and-led it 
with outstanding sucess through some of 
the bitterest fighting of the Korean war. 
After the armistice, you supervised the 
building up of the Republic of Korea Army 
into a redoubtable 20-division force, and also 
initiated the Armed Forces Assistance to 
Korea program, which was a major factor 
in the rehabilitation of that war-torn land. 
Subsequently, you commanded all ground 
forces in Japan, Korea, and Okinawa as 
commanding general of the U.S. Army forces, 
Far East, and the 8th U.S. Army. At the 
time of your appointment as Chief of Staff 
of the Army, you were Commander in Chief 
of the Far East Command and the United 
Nations Command. 

During the 4 momentous years you have 
served in the Army’s highest military post, 
your manifold and fruitful efforts to in- 
crease its strength, effectiveness, and readi- 
ness as a major element of our Nation’s de- 
fense have been of incalculable value. 
Among the achievements under your leader- 
ship in which you are entitled to take par- 
ticular pride are: The formulation of the 
Army’s comprehensive national military pro- 
gram, the implementation of a five-point 
program for improving our capabilities for 
limited war, and the development of a 
5-year modernization program; the reorgan- 
ization of all Army divisions under the 
Pentomic ‘concept; the organization of mis- 
sile commands; the establishment of the 
Strategic Army Corps as a highly mobile 
and powerful ready force prepared for im- 
mediate action in any part of the world; 
striking advance in all categories of Army 
missilery, and the development of space 
vehicles; the development of the Davy 
Crockett weapons system; success in se- 
curing the modification of restrictions 
seriously limiting Army development and 
utilization of missiles and aircraft; a 
marked enhancement of the quality and ef- 
ficiency of Army personnel; the establish- 
ment of the Combat Developments Experi- 
mentation Center; the progressive strength- 
ening and improvement of the vital Reserve 
components; the adoption of the Combat 
Arms Regimental System; the adoption of 
a new, lightweight rifle and machine gun; 
the stabilization of tours of duty, and the 
adoption of the new Army green uniform. 


Throughout your service as Chief of Staff 
you have proved yourself a highly effective 
advocate of the Army, and a fighting cham- 
pion of fully adequate national defense 
within and without the Military Establish- 
ment. You have greatly improved congres- 
sional appreciation of the Army’s role and 
its requirements, and you have increased to 
@ marked degree public awareness of the 
problem of limited war, and the importance 
of the Army’s mission. 

In every way you have set an example of 
courage, vigor, determination, professional 
capability, and force of character which will 
be a source of lasting inspiration to the en- 
tire U.S. Army. We join in wishing for you 
@ long life, success in your every future 
undertaking, and the happiness you so rich- 
ly deserve. 

WiBer M. BRUCKER, 
Secretary of the Army. 





A STATEMENT OF THE ARMY’s PHILOSOPHY 
ON PARTICIPATION IN THE BUDGET PROCESS 
BY THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


A sound military posture for national se- 
curity and the effective deterrence of war is 
composed of three interrelated and inter- 
dependent elements. These are (1) a na- 
tional military strategy of flexible response 
to a wide spectrum of possible military ac- 
tions against the background of a dynamic 
world situation; (2) agreed qualitative and 
quantitative criteria for force requirements 
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in support of this strategy, as determined 
by the highest level of professional military 
advice; and (3) a distribution of the re- 
sources made available in the annual defense 
budget which is in.consonance with the re- 
quirements of (1) and (2) foregoing. The 
latter is of vital import if .our military 
strategy is to be meaningful, for it is the 
allocation of Defense resources which trans- 
lates strategic concepts into military capa- 
bilities. 

Normally, more than one service contrib- 
utes to the strategic mission or tasks that 
must be performed. For example, the stra- 
tegic nuclear retaliatory forces are composed 
of the Strategic Air Command supplemented 
by elements of. the Navy, each using long- 
range aircraft and long-range missiles—the 
IRBM’s and ICBM’s—-as the latter become 
operational. The continental air defenses 
of the United States are comprised of the 
interceptor aircraft of the Air Force, and the 
Army’s surface-to-air missile units, aug- 
mented by the capabilities of the Navy and 
our Canadian allies. 

From this, it would appear that the analy- 
sis of military requirements should be made 
on a defense-wide horizontal, functional 
basis, rather than in the vertically com- 
partmented departmental structures of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. Historically, 
this has not been the case. The develop- 
ment of force requirements, weapons sys- 
tems, and supporting budgets have been 
accomplished on a unilateral service basis, 
as have the subsequent budget deliberations 
in the higher echelons of the Department 
of Defense*and the executive and congres- 
sional branches. This has precluded a con- 
solidated military analysis of strategic mis- 
sions and tasks relative to the nature of the 
threat to our security, and has resulted 
in an apparent imbalance in the types and 
quantities of forces and ,weapons systems 
required for a national military strategy 
of flexible response. 

As such a functional, horizontal analysis is 
properly a joint military action, the Chief 
of Staff, U.S. Army, has proposed a procedure 
for the consideration of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff whereby the Joint Chiefs would di- 
rectly participate in the process of develop- 
ing the defense budget. This would be done 
as an included element of their joint stra- 
tegjc deliberations so that they can provide 
to the Secretary of Defense timely defense 
budget recommendations which are directly 
related to and in harmony with the military 
requirements and forces which the Joint 
Chiefs consider as essential to support our 
national security program. 

Under the procedure recommended by the 
Army Chief of Staff, the military forces re- 
quired for a sound posture of national secu- 
rity and deterrence are broadly classified into 
five functional, operational categories. 
These are (1) nuclear retaliatory forces; (2) 
continental air defense forces; (3) forward 
deployed forces; (4) strategic Reserve forces 
including the provision of strategic air and 
sealift; and (5) forces for maintaining es- 
sential sea and air communications. 

Concurrently with the development of 
joint strategic concepts and plans, the Joint 
Chiefs would develop and forward for the 
approval of the Secretary of Defense, criteria 
of sufficiency for the broad functional cate- 
gories of forces.listed above. These criteria 
may be described as the yardsticks which 
are necessary to measure the adequacy of 
each category of forces ta fulfill its missions 
in the light of the changing nature of the 
threat and the agreed strategic concept for 
countering the threat. To illustrate, in 
event of general war the strategic nuclear 
retaliatory forces have tiie mission of attack- 
ing deep strategic targets. An analysis of the 
number of targets which should be attacked 
and the operational factors involved—in- 
cluding enemy opposition, assurance of suc- 
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cess on each target—together with considera- 
tion of dates of availability of more efficient 
new strategic weapons systems, would pro- 
vide a calculated measure of the numbers 
and types of nuclear weapons and delivery 
vehicles required in this category of forces. 

Using the approved criteria of sufficiency— 
as indexes of how much is enough to fulfill 
the missions of each broad category of 
forces—the Joint Chiefs of Staff would then 
prepare tabulations of the forces required 
from each of the military services and the 
necessary supporting logistical requirements. 
These forces tabulations would be grouped by 
the broad categories of forces earlier describ- 
ed, and arranged by priority of their strategic 
tasks within these categories. Following 
this, the force and logistical requirements 
would then be referred to each of the three 
services for the development of cost esti- 
mates within their respective fields of re- 
sponsibility. These costed force tabulations, 
arranged by priorities in the five broad cate- 
gories and in keeping with the strategic con- 
cept which they support, would then provide 
the Joint Chiefs with a firm basis for recom- 
mendation to the Secretary of Defense on the 
allocation of available fiscal resources. 

The Army strongly believes that such a 
procedure which objectively relates the ade- 
quacy of all the Armed Forces to the sup- 
port of the national policy for the deter- 
rence of winning any war, general or limited, 
is an essential prerequisite to the economical 
achievement of a balanced, integrated mili- 
tary posture, based on the considered judg- 
ment of the Nation’s professional military 
leadership. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 137 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oo 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorRD an article appearing in 
the Smithtown (N.Y.) Messenger of 
April 9, 1959, entitled “New York State 
Can Make River Pure.” 

The article follows: 

New YorK SratreE Can Make RIVER PURE 


State Conservation Dept. officials are hope- 
ful of lifting a long-standing ban on the 
taking of shellfish from the bottom of gen- 
erously supplied Nissequogue River before 
too many tides. 

A spokesman for the shell fishery man- 
agement section of the Department said 
yesterday the promised i1-mile extension 
of outfall from Kings Park State Hospital 
into Long Island Sound should clear the 
river’s mouth of pollution that has ruined 
shellfish crops in the waters for the past 
quarter of a century. 

“We can't predict with certainty that the 
waters will be made pure,” the State spokes- 
man said, “but we have every indication to 
believe this will be the result.” 

Last week, Assemblyman Prescott Hunt- 
ington of St. James advised the Smithtown 
Town Board that $400,000 has been included 
in this year’s State budget to remove the 
hospital’s sewage outfall line from the river. 

Smithtown Supervisor Hamilton Potter 
hailed the announcement as good news. 
Last January, Potter joined L.I, State Park 
Commissioner Robert Moses in a plea to 
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the State to do something about the sewage 
disposal. Moses said the fallout could pos- 
sibly pollute waters around State operated 
Sunken Meadow Beach in Kings Park, a fa- 
cility used last summer by about a million 
persons, 





NATO’s 10th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an excellent 
statement of June 9, 1959, prepared by 
the Committee on Juridical Institutions 
of the Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace, commenting on the 10th 
anniversary of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, be printed jn the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

NATO's 10TH ANNIVERSARY 


(Statement by the Committee on Juridical 
Institutions, June 9, 1959) 


The 10th anniversary of the foundation 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
has been the occasion for an almost unani- 
mous vote of confidence for its achievements 
and prospects by responsible students of 
contemporary international relations. It is 
eminently appropriate that the Juridical 
Institutions Committee of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace join in 
this vote of confidence. 


As a military arrangement NATO has been, 
on the record, a marked success. It has held 
the boundaries of fhe non-Communist world 
in Europe, boundaries which were very un- 
stable in 1949. Indeed, the shield of NATO 
has become a sine qua non of the defense 
arrangements of the free world while at the 
same time serving as a model for similar 
arrangements in other areas. The progress 
achieved in the NATO system with respect 
to interallied cooperation and the develop- 
ment of coherent strategy and tactics for 
defense against communism is by now well 
known. In fact, it is often remarked that 
the greatest proof of the efficacy of NATO 
is to be found in the persistent efforts of 
the Communists to break it up, efforts which, 
as we know, are increasing daily. 

In the political sphere, NATO has dra- 
matically widened the basic combination of 
allies—the United States, Great Britain, and 
France—to encompass 15 states. It has 
brought together former enemies and it has 
survived serious contemporary disputes be- 
tween its members, as in the case of the 
Cyprus controversy. More important than 
the peaceful solution of such differences, 
NATO has clearly begun to develop the 
characteristics of an institution for the 
transaction of serious international business. 
The combination of free criticism followed 
by acceptance of compromises which has 
marked its debates, notably over the use of 
tactical nuclear weapons, shows promise of 
achieving that mixture of representation 
and responsible decision making which dif- 
ferentiates an effective organization of any 
kind from a mere collection of uncoordi- 
nated entities. Out of this process has 
emerged something which may turn out to 
be the greatest contribution of the organiza- 
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tion—the “NATO way.” The “NATO way” 
is that intangible psychological habit of co- 
operation which cannot be accurately de- 
fined or evaluated but which is nevertheless 
clearly identifiable as an indispensable basis 
for fruitful international action. As late as 
1945 the wartime cooperation of the United 
States and Great Britain was hailed as re- 
markable. In 10 years of the most difficult 
efforts to maintain an espirit de corps in 
face of the frustrations of containing Com- 
munist imperialism, NATO has achieved a 
comparable unity in spite of difficulties of 
lamguage, temperament, and national out- 
look. 

We should not forget, moreover, the 
achievement of the NATO powers in the 
field of international law. The problems 
raised by the continued presence of foreign 
troops in the member states when they are 
technically at peace with the Communist 
world have been unprecedented. The solu- 
tion in large measure of those problems 
through the development of the status-of 
forces-agreements system has been a singu- 
lar contribution to international law while 
at the same time resolving many difficulties 
of constitutional law within each member 
state. 

As an international organization, there- 
fore, NATO has achieved in the fields of in- 
ternational security, diplomacy, interna- 
tional administration, and international law 
most of the things which the CAIP Com- 
mittee on World Order and Subcommittee 
on Juridical Institutions, in their joint pol- 
icy statement of May 1949 (“The U.S. and 
the North Atlantic Pact”) hoped it would 
achieve. In large measure it has filled the 
breach left by the collapse of the original 
United Nations security system resulting 
from the refiection of East-West conflict in 
the Security Council. Moreover, NATO has 
vindicated the faith of the framers of the 
CAIP statement of 1949 by remaining within 
both the spirit and the letter of the pro- 
visions of the United Nations Charter for 
collective self-defense. 

This is not to say that NATO does not have 
room for improvement. There is a constant 
problem of maintaining the determination 
of all members to keep the shield strong. It 
is sometimes difficult to persuade a member 
state that it must forfeit ephemeral advan- 
tages promised by independent action in or- 
der to contribute to the staying power of the 
organization as an ever-present, every-ready 
defense system. States which are grimly de- 
termined in the face of a threat such as 
the Berlin crisis tend to lose their interest 
when the Kremlin shifts its tune to a more 
mellifiludus strain. As in the United States, 
the temptation to sacrifice defense for budg- 
etary considerations is also ever present. 
Thus, the real strength of NATO’s forces, 
while enough to give an aggressor pause, is 
far below realistic levels, and there is some 
question as to whether its chain of com- 
mand has yet been sufficiently simplified to 
permit prompt and effective action. 

As we consider the overall pictufe of NATO, 
however, it may well be that its greatest con- 
tribution has been and will be its realization 
of a higher unity within the area which com- 
prised a good deal of ancient Christendom. 
It was from this Christian community that 
the institutions of modern international law 
and organization largely developed. In a 
world where respect for international law 
and organization is retarded by deep ideo- 
logical rifts, there appears to be good reason 
to turn to this community for inspiration 
and progress in building a true international 
juridical order. Jacques Maritain has warned 
us that it is illusory to reach for a higher 
level of unity among governments until we 
have that psychological, indeed, spiritual, 
unity among human beings which must al- 
ways precede a successful. political commu- 
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nity. We may hope that NATO, in addition 
to its services as an international security 
organization, will contribute increasingly 
to the attainment of such a higher spiritual 
unity in the free world. 





Centennial Celebration at Waukegan, Ill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITESTITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
fitting that due notice be given and due 
honor paid to the city of Waukegan, II1., 
which has just celebrated its 100th an- 
niversary. Its glorious centennial cele- 
bration, entered’ into with glad hearts 
by present inhabitants and many from 
afar, covered 10 days of significant events 
commemorating the growth and progress 
of this great city. 

Thoughts turn appropriately to the 
early history of Waukegan. Excavations 
reveal that the city lies in a region first 
populated by the Moundbuilders. The 
earliest historical reference, however, 
points to the possession of the land by 
the Potawatomi Indians who came down 
from the Green Bay territory with 
Father Marquette in 1674. Legend says 
that the area was also visited by LaSalle 
and Hennepin in 1679. Old records indi- 
cate that a French trading post was es- 
tablished at Waukegan about 1695, and 
a 1783 map of the Northwest Territory 
shows only two points on the western 
shore of Lake Michigan—Chicago and 
Little Fort, the name which Waukegan 
bore during the first 8 years of its cor- 
porate life. 

Lands around and including the pres- 
ent Waukegan area were ceded to the 
U.S. Government by the Indians in 1829, 
and white settlers began moving in dur- 
ing the 1830’s. By 1847, Little Fort had 
300 dwellings and business places and 
@ population of 1,234. In the same year, 
the Congress appropriated $4,000 to 
build a lighthouse at Sheridan Road and 
what is now Water Street, atop the bluff 
overlooking Lake Michigan. 

In 1849, the citizens voted to change 
the name of the village from Little Fort 
to Waukegan. In 1859, by an act of the 
State legislature the village of Waukegan 
was given the status of a city under a 
special charter, providing a set of powers 
and responsibilities for self-government. 

Today, Waukegan has an estimated 
population of 52,000. Some 25,000 per- 
sons are employed in 100 manufacturing 
enterprises in the immediate area and 
1,027 retailers do business in the city. 

Serving some 17,800 families in the 
Waukegan area are 39 churches of all 
faiths. In the city of Waukegan itself, 
under the jurisdiction of the city school 
system, there are 16 K-6 elementary 
schools and 2 junior high schools. The 
existing township high school currently 
is in the process of building a second 
high school building on the city’s west 
side. In addition, there are five paro- 
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chial elementary schools and one paro- 
chial high school. Waukegan residents 
have a total of more than 19,600 tele- 
phones and the number of motor vehicle 
registrations within the city total 13,000. 

The Waukegan of today abounds with 
vitality and vision. The rapid growth of 
industry and the expanding population, 
including sturdy representatives of many 
nationalities, cultures, and faiths, point 
to phenomenal future development and 


. progress. Above all, its possession of a 


harbor available for use as an ocean 
port following the completion of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway indicates to all of us 
that no limit can be placed on the future 
of Waukegan. Reference can also be 


. made with gratitude to the part that a 


great newspaper, the Waukegan. News- 
Sun, has played .and will continue to 
play in the sound development of the 
city. And those of us who know this 
city and its people rejoice in the assur- 
ance that despite the great growth and 
development, its essential character as 
a city of homes, of schools, of churches, 
where life is good, will never change. 

To mark the 100th year of Waukegan 
as a city, the civic, religious, industrial, 
and military groups have worked to- 
gether to make the centennial celebra- 
tion one to be long remembered. Al- 
though verily every inhabitant seemed to 
take individual responsibility, the actual 
leadership of the celebration was en- 
trusted to the following: 

The president of the board of direc- 
tors and of the committee chairmen was 
Glenn G. Boyd. The active general 
chairman was Richard Kennedy. The 
following alphabetical list of other offi- 
cers and committee chairmen has been 
sent me: Taisto (Ti) Aho, A. H. Ander- 
son, Rosemary Anshuler, Oranda Bangs- 
burg, Mrs. Walter Barndt, Thelma 
Beaubien, Robert Beckmann, Gunnar 
Berg, William Bergmann, Mrs. Harry 
Breger, Theresa Brown, Don Buhmester, 
Frederick Burgess, Ed Callahan, Dr. 
George B. Callahan, Leo Carvis, Augie 
Christensen, Helen Christenson, Tony 
Christopulos, Seymour Cohn, Mrs. Bess 
H. Cook, Dolly Curlee, George Davison, 
Bert Diamond, Pat Durkin, Jack Ehe- 
mann, Jack Emerick, Harris Estes, John 
Faubel, Harry W. Finch, Richard Flagg, 
Ellis E. Fuqua, Mrs. Gus Gorgan, Otto 
Graham, Ross Grana, Glenn A. Gunder- 
son, Ed Holmberg, Jr., Robert Hutchins, 
Joe Irvine, Stan Jaronik, R. L. Jones, 
Merle M. Kauffman, Charles H. Kaye, 
D. F. Kirk, Mrs. Garfield Leaf, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Lewis, Mrs. Max Lidschin, Norman 
Litz, A.B. Marchant, James W. McCulla, 
Stewart McDonald, Cecil Miller, J. L. 
Miller, Robert Morris, Robert Morrison, 
Boyd Mulder, Fred Nicola, Herman Nies, 
William O’Meara, Charles Parsons, Leo 
Porett, Marge Porter, John Prowett, 
Joseph G. Rayniak, Marvin Ross, Mayor 
Robert Sabonjian, Bill Scott, Tom 
Shroeder, Mrs. Gordon Simmons, Fritz 
Sorenson, James Stiles III, Henry Ton- 
igan, Larry Turner, Lloyd Van Deusen, 
Bob Vogel, Robert Weismantel, Brad 
West, and Robert Williams. 

The over 2,000 citizens who worked on 
one or more centennial committees un- 
fortunately cannot be listed in full. 
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Months were spent in preparation, so 
that during the glorious 10 days the 
presence of bearded gentlemen and hoop- 
skirted ladies in Civil War costumes ap- 
peared to be natural inhabitants of 
present-day busy streets. 

The opening day, Centennial Queen’s 
Day, saw the premier performance of 
the mammoth historical spectacle, “By 
These Waters,” portraying in drama, 
comedy, and music the highlights of 
Waukegan and Lake County history. 

The biggest parade of the centennial, 
featuring floats, marching units, drum- 
and-bugle corps, and antique vehicles 
of all descriptions, highlighted Lake 
County Day on Saturday, June 20. 

On the morning of Sunday, June 21, 
Religious Dedication Day, ehurches of all 
creeds in the Waukegan area observed 
the centennial with special services. An 
all-community, interdenominational ob- 
servance, honoring the religious growth 
of the community and dedicated to “the 
Glory of God, the Fatherhood of God, 
and the Brotherhood of Man,” was held 
that evening under the stars at Weiss 
Field. At this centennial interfaith ob- 
servance, it was my privilege to address 
the gathering. 

Young America Day, on Monday, was, 
of course, marked by events for the 
youth of the community and was cli- 
maxed by a young America street dance 
and gigantic fireworks display. 

On Tuesday, June 23, Waukegan cele- 
brated All America Day, with national 
festivals, centennial folk dances, and 
music. 

Armed Forces Day on Wednesday was 
highlighted by military exhibits of equip- 
ment, materiel, and missiles and a giant 
military parade. The U.S.S. Worman in 
Waukegan Harbor welcomed the public 
aboard. The Lake County Council of 
the Navy League of U.S., J-M Club spon- 
sored international friendship night in 
honor of the foreign officers representing 
the Armed Forces of the free nations of 
the World. 

Thursday, Pioneer Day, brought back 
to Waukegan one of its favorite sons, 
Jack Benny, who was, of course, most 
heartily welcomed and acclaimed. 

Friday, Industrial Progress Day, of- 
fered historical exhibits and window dis- 
plays featuring the old, the new, and the 
future. 

Saturday, June 27, was dedicated to 
the Waukegan of tomorrow. A time 
capsule was buried with appropriate 
ceremony on the corner of Courthouse 
Square. Above was placed a marble 
slab with a bronze marker identifying 
the capsule and stating that it would 
be opened at 11 a.m. on June 27, 2059. 
The steel capsule contained many docu- 
ments and mementos of present-day ac- 
tivities, together with personal notes 
from any citizen who wished to include 
in the capsule a message of his own 
choosing, directed, if desired, to descend- 
ants of that day. 

Probably the spirit of this centennial 
was best expressed in the following 
striking words of Robert Hutchins of 
the Waukegan News-Sun: 

Waukegan, Ill., this year is observing its 
100th anniversary as a city. The centen- 
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nial celebration, however, is not one in the 
sense that it is the anniversary of the ar- 
rival of the first settler, or the original or- 
ganization of a group of people into a cor- 
porate community. 


Rather it is a recognition that a govern- 
ment of laws can be far more enduring than 
any government of men. It is the charter 
which originally created Waukegan as a city 
that is 100 years old this year. Parts of 
basic concepts contained in this charter, 
granted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Dlinois on February 23, 1859, still 
govern unique and vital aspects of the mu- 
nicipal government of Waukegan. 

It is a recognition also that the drafters 
of the charter and the citizens of Waukegan 
who subsequently approved the charter in a 
public referendum on March 21, 1859, had 
built well, and had provided for their de- 
scendants and those who came to the city 
at a later date a basic framework of govern- 
ment that has allowed her citizens to grow 
and prosper. * * * 

Today, the more than 50,000 citizens of 
Waukegan are looking backward to recall 
the varied cultural heritage of the Ameri- 
can people of this city. And at the same 
time, they are looking forward to a future 
bright with opportunity for growth—a city 
which stands in the heartland of America, 
but also, by reason of its location on the 
Great Lakes, stands at a new gateway to the 
world, 





Chance To Display Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, we all 

- hope fervently for the success of the 

Geneva talks which are scheduled to re- 
sume on July 13. 

Many judgments have been passed as 
to how successful any meeting at the 
summit would be, based upon accom- 
plishments at Geneva to date. One plan 
has been set forth to hold a meeting at 
the NATO foreign ministerial level prior 
to resumption of the Geneva meetings, 
in addition to the consultations which 
have been carried on within the North 
Atlantic Council continuingly. The ob- 
ject of such a meeting would be to fur- 
ther unify the Western powers’ position 
in the Russian eyes. In this connection, 
I set forth the following noteworthy and 
thoughtful editorial from the Miami 
News of Miami, Fla.: 

Cuance To Disptay Unrry 

There is much merit in Italian Foreign 
Minister Giuseppe Pella’s proposal that the 
foreign ministers of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization countries meet before 
the Geneva talks are resumed July 13. 

Such a meeting would afford an excellent 
opportunity for a demonstration of Western 
unity at a time when the Soviet Union is 
apparently gambling on disunity. 

There are some good reasons why the Rus- 
sians believe the Western alliance is coming 
apart at the seams. At the Geneva talks on 
the Berlin controversy, the United States, 
Grest Britain and France were not alwaysfof 
one mind. This must have been evident as 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
talked separately with the allied foreign 
ministers, 
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Since the recess in the Geneva talks, Sec- 
retary of State Christian A, Herter has told 
the American people that nothing has been 
yet accomplished at Geneva. He ruled out 
@ summit meeting based upon Geneva ac- 
complishments. 

On the same day Mr. Herter spoke, Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Harold Macmillan told 
Parliament that there had been a degree of 
success at Geneva. He said he was hopeful 
of a summit meeting. Foreign Secretary 
Selwyn Lloyd subsequently reported on the 
Geneva talks in a similar vein. 

A NATO foreign ministers’ meeting before 
July 13 could ratify the West's position and 
serve notice “on Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev that the whole West supports 
the Big Three position. 

After all, if war should come over Berlin 
all the NATO nations will have to fight it. 





Atomic Waste Disposal 


EXTENSION,OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the proposal by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and other Federal 
agencies to dispose of atomic waste ma- 
terial by dumping it into the Gulf of 
Mexico has caused great uneasiness 
among the people who iive along the 
gulf coast of Texas, together with their 
representatives. 

Atomic energy and the resulting radio- 
active waste material are fearsome and 
comparatively unknown quantities to the 
layman. He knows only that they con- 
tain something extremely dangerous and 
with far-reaching consequences. 

When the proposal to dump the waste 
into the gulf was first made, I joined 
with many colleagues of mine in stren- 
uously objecting to it until the time ar- 
rived when the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and other Federal agencies could 
thoroughly dispel the concern of the 
general public. That time has by no 
means arrived. 

The feeling of the more-or-less help- 
less general public is reflected in an ex- 
cellent editorial appearing in last Sun- 
day’s the Galveston News. I commend it 
to the careful consideration of Members 
of Congress and of the Federal agencies 
involved. 

The editorial follows: 

ATOMIC WASTE DISPOSAL 

The problem of the disposal of low inten- 
sity atomic industrial waste has become one 
of prime interest to the people of Galveston, 
and the entire nation. 

The fact that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion may license a Houston firm with permis- 
sion to deposit atomic waste material in the 
Gulf of Mexico some 150 miles offshore from 
the Texas coast has brought complaints from 
Galveston and other sources. 

Even scientists are by no means agreed 
about various facets of atomic fallout, waste 
disposal, and certain harmful effects of ordi- 
nary radiation from radioactive substances. 

It is only natural, therefore, that the 
masses, public officials and some of the 
atomic experts themselves should feel doubt- 
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ful about the advisability of dumping radio- 
active material into the ocean anywhere, let 
alone fairly close to the shores of the Gulf. 

Even a layman well knows that deteriora- 
tion of almost any material containing 
atomic waste matter is certain to result in a 
matter of years or decades if it is submerged 
in salt water, or even near it. 

Who wants to take a chance on the judg- 
ment of some scientists to the effect that by 
the time the proposed containers deteriorate, 
the atomic waste matter will have lost most 
of its lethal effects? 

And if our own gulf fisheries and other 
activities and even lives were not immedi- 
ately endangered by the disposal plan, how 
does one think the people of northern 
Europe, whose climate is tempered by the 
Gulf stream, would feel about taking a 
chance on this lethal material: being de- 
posited in their “weather-conditioning” cur- 
rent. 

The Government of Mexico was quick to 
join Texas officials and other doubters in 
opposition to the Gulf disposal plan now 
before the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Doubtless, European lands will be heard from 
next. 

On behalf of at least one interested ele- 
ment of our population, the people all along 
the Gulf coast, we urgently suggest that the 
AEC and other responsible authorities of our 
Government give the atomic*waste disposal 
problem a great deal more study. 





Amending Mutual Security Act of 1954 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7500) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendments offered by 
the gentleman from Virginia to require 
that the General Accounting Office and 
congressional committees be permitted to 
have access to the files and records of the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion with respect to the administration of 
the foreign-aid program. 

My record has been clear in asserting 
the right of the Congress to obtain in- 
formation from the executive branch of 
the Government. I have denounced the 
growing tendency in the executive 
branch of the Government. under both 
Democratic and Republican administra- 
tions to withhold from the Congress and 
its committees information concerning 
its operations. 

There has been an effort on the part 
of spokesmen in the executive branch to 
establish by assertion a so-called priv- 
ilege in the executive to withhold such 
information. I have discussed this mat- 
ter extensively in an exchange of corre- 
spondence with the Attorney General, 
and my remarks will be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp as follows: March 
10, 1958, pages 3280-6; March 31, 1958, 
pages 5239-41; April 16, 1958, page 5864 
and page 5877. 
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His Statesmanship Is Lauded—Dwight 
Eisenhower Becomes Skilled in Presi- 
dential Role 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1959 


. Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article by Holmes Alex- 
ander, entitled “Dwight Eisenhower Be- 
comes Skilled in Presidential Role,” 
which appeared in the Rockford (Ill,) 
Register-Republic of June 29, 1959: 
His STATESMANSHIP Is LAUDED—DWIGHT 
EISENHOWER BECOMES SKILLED IN PRESI- 
DENTIAL ROLE 


(By Holmes Alexander) 


WASHINGTON.—Two questions loom for the 
1960 campaign—and the second of the two is 
more important than the first. Who's going 
to be elected? Where will the country find 
as good a President as Dwight D. Eisenhower 
has turned out to be? 

Let. us admit that Mf. Eisenhower started 
rather shakily as a campaigner and as 
President—but as of today he has become 
the unsung master of his trade and a cham- 
piom in the game which he took up in the 
evening of an entirely different career. If 
this fact is not more often reported from 
Washington, it is because the focus is on 
the problems rather than the rsonality, 
and because most of us are usually too busy 
chopping wood to break into rhapsodies over 
the forest. . . 

My own eyes were lifted for the longer 
view in recent months because both living 
former Presidents have lately visited this 
city. Mr. Truman bounced in and out, 
brushing off a White House invitation to 
dine, and testifying like Sir Oracle before 
a Senate committee on the subject of the 
22d amendment repealer. Mr. Hoover came 
in and went quietly, with wise, grave words 
at the dedication of the Robert A. Taft me- 
morial. \Mr. Truman insisted upon his his- 
torical greatness with every syllable and ges- 
ture. Mr. Hoover contended that “great- 
ness” of. men does not much matter in a 
true republic. 

Both men served to put the same convic- 
tion in the observer's mind. It was this: 
While Presidents Hoover and Truman served 
well enough in the White House, no living 
American has seen a better President than 
Dwight Eisenhower has been. . 

It is a conviction which few of. us here 
eould have mustered a year or two ago. 
Also, it is a belief which might not assert 
itself in the mind of a reporter who saw 
and heard President Eisenhower day after 
day. My own work is such that I catch 
only every third or fourth press conference 
and hardly go to the White House more 
often than once a year. It happens that I 
was just back from a fast dash to West 
Germany when'I attended the June 17 con- 
ference and had not laid eyes on Mr, 
Eisenhower for some time. 

For these reasons the impressions were 
firmer and more clean-cut than would 
otherwise be probable. Barely once or twice 
in the question-packed 30 minutes did Mr. 
Eisenhower misspeak himself, as he so fre- 
quently used to do. None of his sentences 
lost their predicates and swam away, as 
often used to happen. He did not duck any 
questions, and did not take off in a haze 
of moralizations. On the contrary, the 
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President not only fielded every query 
within reach, but he did something that Mr. 
Truman was incapable of doing, and which 
Mr.-Hoover evidently did not attempt. 

Mr. Eisenhower gave to a majority of his 
answers a quality that a literary critic has 
called high seriousness. The responses went 
beyond bare fact. They became interpretive, 
revealing, philosophical commentaries on 
Presidential procedure and constitutional 
affairs. Paraphrased for the sake of brevity, 
here are some samples of the President’s 
ideas—points which possess, I think, an 
actual historical, textbook value in their 
separate fields: 

What should be the Federal Government's 
position when a labor-management dispute 
threatens to tie up a basic industry, such as 
steel? The President did not care for the 
grandstand play of calling union-industry 
representatives to the White House. He said 
there was an unfortunate historical prece- 
dent for this sort of thing which had ended 
in a Government attempt to seize the steel 
industry. 

Later, the President responded with beau- 
tiful graciousness ‘to a question and turned 
his reply into a constructive idea. St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch Correspondent “Pete” 
Brandt asked if governmental facilities could 
not be used to the public straight on rival 
claims by union and industry as to profits, 
price structure, and productivity. Mr. 
Eisenhower called this ‘the most intelligent 
question” he had heard on the subject. The 
President added that he would try to follow 
up the suggestion of Government truth- 
seeking. \ 

What was the significance of a Communist 
fighter plane attack upon an American Navy 
bomber off Korea? The President declined 
@ chance to demagog by saying: “I always 
try to stay away from motives.” 

This was his statesmanlike way of saying 
that even a Communist action should not be 
judged without evidence. 

What were the prospects of a summit 
meeting? The President deplored the idea 
that modern heads of state should meet 
(as Russian Emperor Alexander and French 
Emperor Napoleon once did, he noted, on a 
raft in the middle of a river) and attempt to 
settle the affairs of the world. He pointed 
out that the American head of state had 
regular duties at home, and that the for- 
eign ministers of all free countries were 
clothed with sufficient authority to deal with 
matters which came up at foreign ministerial 
conferences. 

These are only a few of the several nuggets 
of genuine political analysis which President 
Eisenhower dropped at a single press meet- 
ing. A year or two ago he was not capable of 
such a rich yield. Mr. Eisenhower, toward 
the end of his tenure in office, is reaching a 
high and unexpected plateau of performance. 


. 





American Educational System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, the edu- 
cation of our children is one of the most 
important activities of government. By 
and large, this has been a responsibility 
of the States and local governments with 
minor assistance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the form of grants. 
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Recently I received a letter from Mrs. 
C. L. Faust, a resident of Jackson, Mich., 
who arrived in this country from Ger- 
many in 1955. Mrs. Faust completed her 
education in German schools. 

Not long ago one of Mrs. Faust’s sons 
sought to take an overload of five sub- 
jects instead of the standard four at 
Jackson High School. Before he was 
permitted to do so his parents were re- 
quired to give their consent because such 
an overload, said school officials, might 
result in a breakdown. The episode 
stimulated Mrs. Faust to write a lettet 
to the principal of the Jackson High 
School expressing her views on the Amer- 
ican educational system in the light of 
her own personal experience in Germany. 

Mrs. Faust’s letter is so well written 


‘and contains such a logical and thought- 


ful analysis of our educational system 

that I believe it should be brought to the 

attention of my colleagues as well as edu- 

cators and parents. Therefore, I incor- 

porate it at this point in my remarks. 
APRIL 11, 1959. 

Mr. W. EarRt HOLMAN, 

Principal, Jackson High School, 

Wildwood Avenue, Jackson, Mich. 

Dear Mr. Houtman: This letter-is a belated 
expression of a series of thoughts, retained 
and considered for a long time, and brought 
out yesterday upon my husband’s having to 
sign the statement, required by high school, 
that we will assume full responsibility for 
our son Rainer’s taking on the overload of 
five subjects instead of four; for the necessity 
of study at home; and for possible failure or 
breakdown. 

I do not intend this to be unconstructive 
criticism, but sincerely hope that you may 
have an opportunity, as the head of the larg- 
est school of the city of Jackson, to take this 
letter with you to one of the educators’ con- 
ventions, held regularly in the State, and 
present a (former) foreigner’s view of a 
problem that has never as yet surpassed the 
state of discussion. 

To introduce myself, I was born and raised 
in Germany, living there until I came to this 
country in January 1955 with my mother 
and two sons of 10 and 11 years of age. 
Purpose of the change—to give these two 
boys the chance of the great opportunities 
in the widest variety of fields of endeavor 
possible, a matter, which became more and 
more of a problem in small Western Ger- 
many with the steadily increasing popula- 
tion in its limited geographical area. There 
appeared to be no logical outlet to take care 
of such organic growth. We have found a 
most happy new home in these United States 
and have become citizens last summer. And 
there is only one item that mars that pleas- 
ant picture—the schools. Knowing what I 
know now about our U.S. school system, and 
disregarding every other wonderful aspect of 
our lives, this is the point that set me to 
wonder whether I should not have waited to 
take this great step into emigration until 
both my sons had graduated from their 
German high school, 

To give you a picture of the German edu- 
cational system, here is a small outline of 
the types of schooling established over there. 
And, before giving these details, I must say 
that every child, unless entirely ungifted in 
the fields of learning, or uncared for (the 
latter is very rare) chooses one profession or 
another, be it academic, cferical, mechanical, 
manual, or other. 

1. Academic type of education: (a) 4 
years of grade school; (b) at age 10, rigid ex- 
amination for admission to high school (9 
years), graduation at age 19; (c) university. 
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2. Business type of education: (a) 8 years 
of grade school, (b) 2 years of business 
school (in all business flelds, such as ac- 
counting, clerical, etc.). 

3. Girls’ full education without academic 
aim: (a) 4 years of grade school, (b) 6 
years of high school with graduation exami- 
nation. 

4. Education for trade (skill—plumber, 
electrician, steelworker, etc.): (a) 8 years of 
grade school, (b) apprenticeship with proper 
examination, and then up in the trade from 
there. 

The high schools vary in type, adapted to 
the different types of academic require- 
ments. For example, young people aiming 
to become lawyers, doctors of medicine, 
ministers, etc., will chose a school which of- 
fers such languages as Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and so forth; others will choose a school 
that offers such languages as Latin (which is 
almost impossible not to find in a high 
school), English, and French. Coeducation 
is quite rare and rather limitec to smaller 
towns and villages. 

In every type of school, mentioned above, 
every subject is mandatory, and the num- 
ber of subjects is gradually increasing 
through the years, reaching its high in the 
last 3 years of high school (academic 
career). I am attaching a detailed curricu- 
lum of my own school, which should be of 
great interest and concern to any educator 
in this country. And I wish to add that I 
am a happy and very healthy woman, in no 
way overworked at any time by this pattern 
of upbringing. I am running a large home 
with 3 teenage children and am a full-time 
secretary. To prove the point—in spite of 
this seemingly rigid schedule of learning, 
we had lots of time to play. In summer, 
school was held from 7 a.m. to just before 
1 p.m.; in winter, from 8 a.m. to just be- 
fore 2 p.m.—no unnecessary studyhall or 
lunch periods. We brought a sandwich and 
some fruit for the recesses, and had oppor- 
tunity to supplement this with milk or 
chocolate milk in a very pleasant place pro- 
vided therefor. I was home by one-half af- 
ter 1 or 2 pm., depending on the season, 
had my main meal of the day (not hotdogs 
or hamburgers), took a brief nap, or just 
did nothing at all for an hour or so, then 
sat down to 2 or 3 hours of studying, de- 
pending on the amount of assignments. 
Then I was free to play tennis, swim, get 
out on my bicycle, skate, play pingpong or 
took music lessons, The evening meal was 
served at about 7 to 7:30 p.m.; in between 
there was tea and sandwiches. Bedtime 
Was arranged by age: 8 p.m. up to age 12; 
9 p.m. up to age 14; 10 pm. until end of 
school years, exceptions only for social 
events. Dancing school started at.age 15; 
“coming out” officially at age 18. 

There is one thing that, it seems to me, is 
the deciding factor in the comparison of the 
schools of belief—the European and the 
American. The concept of freedom, the 
most cherished basis of our U.S. way of liv- 
ing. It is my strong conviction that, until 
maturity, no human being is fully equipped 
for what they believe is freedom. I rather 
think that freedom with proper and incon- 
spicuous control is the right solution for a 
growing youngster. And this is so easy to 
achieve (exceptions always considered), 
when education begins the first day of life, 
not at age 8, when the fertile soil has dried 
out and, suddenly, what was right for years, 
is supposed to be wrong. 

Any type of commodity in life comes too 
easily to an American child. Most anything 
that is a precious value to a European kid, 
is a self-understood, everyday thing to an 
American child. At age 2—for a hoy—it’s a 
tricycle, age 5, a bicycle, replaced by new 
and faster ones, as they grow, at 14, a 
scooter, at 16, a car. In between, cowboy 
games, BB guns, comic books, television, 
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records, horror movies, steady going and— 
boredom. If a European child’s parents are 
well to do enough to provide for some of 
these things, they are still appreciated as 
@ great gift. But the young minds are oc- 
cupied with such a great variety of things 
that the constant desire for being enter- 
tained and kept excited will never exist to 
such extent. 

Europeans, at an average, do not lead a 
Spartan life at all. They know and like 
luxury as well as we do. But they own one 
precious property—discipline, not only of 
the body, but also—and significantly—dis- 
cipline of the mind, a trait I find sadly 
lacking in the United States. Also, from 
childhood on, they learn to appreciate the 
deep values of fine art—such as true music 
(not rock ’n roll), poetry, and the like, 
which deepen character and both broaden 
and cultivate the mind. 

Most certainly, there are outstanding, ex- 
cellent, good, fair, average, and below-aver- 
age people everywhere in the world; but I 
feel, if a country, as the United States, by 
virtue of its almost unlimited resources, be- 
comes a born leader of the globe, it must 
not neglect the great and profound truth of 
the definite obligation that goes hand in 
hand with the assumption of such leading 
status. Such country must produce the 
human intellectual basis, capable of carry- 
ing on the leadership, and not resting upon 
the glory of pioneer generations who made 
all of this possible by their great spirit. 

As it is now—instead of promoting the 
gifted students in our schools, and trying 
to educate those less qualified to the best 
possible extent, the intellectually inclined 
student material is pulled down to a degrad- 
ing average level, that proves fatal to any in- 
dividual ambition and initiative a youngster 
can muster on his or her own (and I have 
proof of this in three children of my own, 14, 
15, and 16 years old). 

There is so much discussion at all levels 
about the teacher problem. There are not 
enough teachers, and those we have are un- 
derpaid. Result—who wants to make teach- 
ing a profession, who plans to lead a success- 
ful and gratifying life? 

The financial problem first. I strongly 
believe it would be a great step forward if, 
in building new schools, architects and plan- 
ning educational institutions would consider 
reducing the extent of almost luxurious com- 
fort provided for the pupil, such as huge 
classrooms, studyhalls, lounges, cafeterias, 
beautiful swimming pools, etc. I know by 
personal experience that such things are not 
a necessity. Our high school was large and 
beautifully designed, perfectly serving its 
primary purpose—simply to be an efficient 
institution of learning, and we all were per- 
fectly healthy and happy schoolkids. Our 
school did not have a pool—how terrible. 
Instead, we held our school swimming at a 
pool, strictly reserved and built for schools of 
the city (population 360,000), in an. ultra- 
modern swimming-pool building, owned by 
the city. In the school building, each class 
is assigned a permanent classroom to which 
the teachers come for the various subjects. 
The only times we moved were to biology, 
chemistry, physics, music, and art class, the 
first three built in amphitheater shape and 
equipped with laboratories. Even though we 
were girls, our gym held every type of ath- 
letic and gymnastic equipment, and we had 
to use it, too—good or bad at it, we had to. 
In summer, it was track—dash, long-distance 
run, shotput, javelin, broad and high 
jump discus, all sorts of ball games, etc. 
And we did grow up to be graceful, but 
strong and well-disciplined, too, and we did 
not have to be chauffeured every place we 
had to go—we walked or used the bus or a 
streetcar. I should like to say that my en- 
tire growing life never knew a dull moment. 
(Overloaded in learning, by U.S. standards, as 
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I was then, I easily won my first junior cham- 
pionship in tennis at age 14. I obviously 
was strong enough and had time to train.) 

The other teacher problem is—how can 
youngsters be taught to the extent manda- 
tory, when the system does not provide an 
education that could possibly produce the 
caliber of teacher needed for such purpose? 

My personal thoughts of improving matters 
are: 

1. Go right ahead and overload the kids 
with a reasonable, and increasing, number 
of subjects. They can very easily stand it. 

2. Get away from the electives. Kids 
want to play all the time; but once they get 
used to a certain pattern of living—learning 
and playing, they most easily adopt it and get 
along fine. 

8. Break down the educational system into 
the proper categories that suit the true needs 
of the economy of the country and of the 
different personalities. 

4. Build a little more modest schools, 
rather than the shiny exhibition places we 
now get, and divert the money saved into 
the teachers’ salary channels. 

5. Break down the vacation periods into a 
more suitable pattern. The very basis of our 
present-day vacation schedule has, I am sure, 
to do with a rather outdated concept of help- 
ing in the harvest. Comparing the number 
of vacation weeks in the United States and in 
Europe (with small variations, of course), 
they are the same and were as follows, as I 
remember them: 














{In weeks] 

United | Europe 

States 
Fadl eget sisicds cunts tuniniideartaeoe 2 
Christmas vacation ................... 2 3 
BR ee ee 2 3 
Whitsuntide vacations..........-.....]--...--. 1 
Summer vacations. ..........<.-..---- ll 6 


It is easy to see that the European scheme 
provides for a much better balanced learn- 
ing-resting tenure. 

Since about 1 year now, both my sons, 
who are 15% and 14 years old, have been 
worrying over the fact of what they might 
finally decide to make their career. They 
had to take “aptitude” and “interest” tests. 
They have been urged, since age 12, to elect 
their subjects to well-fqund their future. 
Just look at what I had to learn with no 
choice at all; but, at age 19, I could sit 
down comfortably, well-equipped for any 
career, and could choose at that point just 
what that career would be. I could go 
through my school years, entirely un- 
burdened by worries about the distant fu- 
ture—how can an adolescent definitely make 
up his or her mind about such things in 
those years of much publicized changes, 
restlessness, and growing pains? If he or 
she does, 3 years later, their thinking and 
their physical makeup may have changed 
completely. One may want to become a 
lawyer instead of a mechanical engineer; 
another a steelworker instead of a carpenter. 
Then what? The curriculum had to be 
built around the idea of a 13-year-old and 
will no longer fit that of a 17-year-old. 
Exactly, how much ‘unnecessary pressure on 
youngsters’ minds could be eliminated by 
making them do things, rather than letting 
them choose them. Even though they pre- 
tend to be so free and so independent, you 
might find that they are quite glad to have 
decisions made for them, even though they 
do not consider it very smart to admit it. 

This is a rather extensive discourse. But 
the card of “assuming responsibility,” signed 
for our son yesterday by Mr. Faust, gave me 
@ very concrete basis for finally saying out 
loud—as may be seen by the carbon copies 
of this letter—what has bothered me ever 
since I came to this country. I am one 
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small voice only, and convenience is a great 
foe; but I do not give up hope for better- 
ment, as I believe firmly that the situation 
our “fine” world is in, warrants more effec- 
tive action than committee discussions and 
House-fioor filibusters can provide. 

Thank you for reading it all. It is but @ 
brave effort to put across something that 
seems to be obvious to most progressive 
countries except our own. 

Sincerely, 


Erika F. Faust. 


CURRICULUM OF HIGH ScHOooL (CHEMNITZ, 
GERMANY) FoR LasT 3 YEARS (GRADUA- 
TION AGE, 19) 


Six school days a week; all subjects man- 
datory; additional subjects may be taken, 
if desired. 

Five recess periods during the morning: 
Three, 5 minutes each; two, 20 minutes each. 
Two afternoon periods of 2 full hours each. 

(a) Laboratory (biology, chemistry, or 
physics). 

(b) Athletics. 


Subject and number of periods in the week 


CII a ci hc adler cinta mein incien Keg gant rere dig 4 
TTA «dnc conten tdwds ennsibeeuanecin 4 
IE aiiiisnicslamseniuitak sho © 4b dah erate ele inaneiaken odes 4 
ea dics ents ense tt mb da lation Sotines pce ntalltetes 4 
History (of the world), civics........-. 2 
TRCNET OC AEE one ordnttnabeandandene 1 
CHONRTREING Soin ecg. ameglvenua aban 2 
Biology (plus two afternoon laboratory 
ORD 4 os ented 4 da cto de ec ewh 2 
Chemistry (plus two afternoon labora- 
ORT POP a nth eeieenncndeny a 2 
Physics (up to and including astral 
GE eek candi coh qucndahanmeumageds 2 
Mathematics (up to highest degree of 
MERCI OS) aio eis se cinediaancemnnae 5 
‘Philosophy (last year only) -...---..-.-- 1 
Religion (all-of-the-world creeds) ~...-. 2 
cgi a mm seisich niniinly cotta cee satertaseicie we Wek tom clea 2 
MR rapist po hess wo tn na nap aac cals Gatien ling dig nh haa 1 


Athletics (plus two afternoon periods) - 2 
i Every period was 50 minutes long. 
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SPEECH 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. KIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 1, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1120) to amend the 
National Bank Act and the Federal Reserve 
Act with respect to the reserves required to 
be maintained by member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System against deposits and to 
eliminate the classification “central reserve 
city.” 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, yes- 
terday, and to some extent today, the 
membership, I am quite convinced, en- 
joyed a good deal of the discussion. Iam 
sure they appreciated it. The distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas was in 
wonderful form. He made a number of 
rather shocking and astounding state- 
ments, some of which may have been con- 
sidered as misleading or, let us say, easily 
misunderstood, and some not quite in ac- 
cordance with the facts. Because of the 
apparent enjoyment of the membership, 
I am a little hesitant to set the facts 
straight and thus disillusion the 
Members. Sat ay 
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But let us have no misunderstanding, 
Some of his statements sound so plaus- 
ible I am convinced he believes them. 
The gentleman has repeated them so 
often he has come to believe them him- 
self. I credit him with complete sin- 
cerity, but I charge him with great mis- 
understanding. 

Let us examine some of the facts. 
The very distinguished gentleman has 
repeatedly asserted that these $15 bil- 
lion worth of U.S. securities have been 
paid for and could be retired. Certainly, 
Mr. Chairman, they have been paid for, 
but who paid for them? By whom were 
the paid for? Why, the people who 
bought them, and the people who bought 
them paid the Treasury for them. The 
Treasury does not own them. The 
Treasury has sold them, the Treasury 
has received the money. Of course, if 
any one of the bonds or securities had 
been handed around among various deal- 
ers, from dealer to dealer, they would 
have been paid for, several times, maybe 
10 times. - But still the Treasury does not 
own them because the Treasury has not 
paid for them. The Federal Reserve 
Bank owns them because they have paid 
for them. That statement that we want 
to retire them because we own them is 
quite a general statement, and it is mis- 
leading because the Treasury does not 
own them. The Federal Reserve Bank 
owns them. I think we should get that 
clear. The Treasury has been paid for 
them, 


The gentleman said that they could 
be transferred simply by a bookkeeping 
transaction and canceled by the Treas- 
ury. Well, now, Mr. Chairman, that is 
quite a statement. The Federal Reserve 
Bank like any other bank has to stay 
in balance and solvent. It cannot give 
away $15 billion worth of assets unless 
it can ‘also reduce its liabilities by a like 
amount. It would be bankrupt over- 
night. Those securities, the. $25 billion 
that they hold plus the $20 billion gold 
certificates, are needed to back up the 
$27 billion worth of Federal Reserve 
notes—that is the cash currency that you 
saw—plus $20 billion worth of reserves 
on deposit. These assets are needed to 
back up the liabilities. 

But again, viewed from the Federal 
debt angle, if we could pay $15 billion 
worth of debt simply by printing that 
much unbacked currency, why not do 
it all? Why not print $280 billion worth? 
Just think of the savings in interest and 
the headaches and the grief and every- 
thing. We have today some $28 billion 
of currency in circulation outside of 
banks. If we started the printing press- 
es and printed: $280 billion worth and 
put it into circulation, the present dol- 
lar would quickly drop to less than a 
dime in purchasing power. It happens 
that is a coincidence between the $280 
billion debt and the $28 billion worth 
of present currency outside of banks. 

Remember in this matter of deprecia- 
tion of the currency the German. pre- 
war mark and the French franc, the 
Italian lira, and Brazilian cruzeiro, the 
Chilean peso, and, yes, recently the Boli- 
vian boliviano. True, the Federal Re- 
serve does not need just now all of the 
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$26 billion securities it has as a backup, 
but it must have a margin for safety 
and a surplus. They must have a gen- 
erous margin of safety because we have 
got to be sure of the future. 

But, there is another very important 
function of the Federal Reserve, for the 
Federal backlog of securities, gnd that 
is the most important operation known 
as the open market operation. Sup- 
pose with the present boom—and it is 
a small boom, shall we say, but suppose 
the present boom perhaps by uncon- 
trolled Federal spending or an uncon- 
trolled wage price spiral should turn into 
a really wild spiral.of inflation. How 
then can it be brought under control? 
Raising reserve ratios? Yes. Stiffening 
rediscount rates? Yes. But, more than 
either of these, selling securities in the 
open market. For every billion dollars 
sold on the market a billion dollars goes 
out of circulation into the Federal Re- 
serve bank. A billion or two taken out 
of circulation will go a long way toward 
controlling a wild spiral. The less mon- 
ey there is in circulation in proportion 
to the supply of goods and services, the 
more the dollar is worth and the sooner 
prices and the cost of living stop jump- 
ing. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The $15 billion 
referred to here, in order to cancel out 
those bonds, would take out of circula- 
tion $15 billion worth of currency, would 
it not? 

Mr. HIESTAND. It would either 
have to do that or something else like 
it. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Well, if it did 
not take out $15 billion worth of secured 
currency, it would then put in $15 billion 
of unsecured currency. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Yes. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Then we would 
have two types of currency in the mar- 
ket: $15 billion of greenbacks un- 
secured and the balance would be 
secured currency. 

Mr. HIESTAND. The gentleman is 
exactly right. I thank him for his con- 
tribution. 

Now, the gentleman from Texas 
claims we would save money by the 
transfer and cancellation of these bonds. 
But, would -we? The bank today turns 
over 90 percent of-its earnings to the 
Treasury annually. Furthermore, since 
there would be little, if any, transfer of 
securities, there would be no percepti- 
ble reduction of earnings. 

It is claimed that such a reduction of 
reserve requirements would be a sudden 
bonanza in profits to member banks. 
True, it would enable banks to accept 
more deposits and make more loans. 
But, where will the deposits come from, 
other than from the gradual growth of 
the economy, a bank’s loans and invest- 
ments cannot grow faster than its de- 
posits. Furthermore, to assure liquidity 
a portion of its increased deposits 
must be invested in Government bonds. 
Those have to come from other sources 
than the Fed. Growth in deposits and 
investments requires increased payroll 
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and facilities. Rising costs have been 
keeping pace with growth and the earn- 
ings ratio all through this growth has 
held close to an even 8 percent of cap- 
ital accounts. Increased income taxes 
of member banks—that is, at 52 per- 
cent—would gain the Treasury as much 
as any glight loss of earnings from the 
Federal Reserve. 

The gentleman claims that the Fed 
now has authority to increase the money 
supply by $386 billion. In this I sug- 
gest, Mr. Chairman, he is completely in 
error, and this is why. With large 
growth in demand deposits, increases in 
currency naturally have to occur. Cur- 
rency is now $31 billion. That is, in- 
cluding the $28 billion outside banks, 
roughly 20 percent of the privately held 
money supply. For a growth of $386 
billion, according to history, an added 
$30 billion currency would be required. 
Under the law 25 percent backing in gold 
is required. For that $30 billion cur- 
rency $7.5 billion additional gold would 
be required in addition to the present 
$6.8 billion required for the present $27 
billion Federal Reserve notes, making a 
total of $14.3 billion gold. 

With such growth, time deposits now 
$64 billion would increase by $180 bil- 
lion, requiring at 3 percent, an addi- 
tional reserve of $5.4 billion plus $1.6 
billion backing or a total of $1.8 billion 
gold reserves. A total of $356 billion 
growth; that is, the $386 billion minus 
the $30 billion currency, in demand de- 
posits would require, in addition to the 
$18 billion reserve requirements on the 
present $100 billion demand deposits, $44 
billion added reserve requirements 
which, in turn, would need gold certifi- 
cate backing of an added $11 billion. 

Total gold requirement to back $386 
billion deposits would be $27 billion. 
That is in addition. 

It figures out this way: $14.3 billion 
for the currency, $1 8 billion for the time 
deposits and $11 billion for demand de- 
posits. Thus $386 billion growth in 
money supply on the present $20 billion 
gold is completely impossible. Where 
would this added $20 billion worth of 
gold come from? 

True, irresponsible policies on the part 
of the Federal Reserve could wreck the 
money supply, but that could be done 
under present law, and I submit that the 
Federal Reserve has retained an ob- 
jective position, a carefully judged po- 
sition, a carefully maintained and con- 
servative position, over the years. It 
has been a tower of strength to our 
economy. 

The gentleman claims that counting 
vault cash as reserves was tried and 
found wanting. This is not in accord- 
ance with the facts. We did count 
vault cash as reserves for many years. 
In 1917 they were called in because of 
the need to centralize the existing gold 
supply. It was a war measure. Gold 
is no longer in circulation. It presents 
no obstacle today. 

It is said that the object of this bill 
is to lower reserve requirements. The 
facts are that the bill’s objective is to 
remove structure inequities and diffi- 
culties of administration. That is shown 
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in the hearings. Also, to provide for 
long-term growth of the economy. 

The gentleman has always professed 
his endeavors in behalf of small busi- 
ness and small banks. Why, indeed, 
should he insist that the present dis- 
advantage to small banks and country 
banks be continued and perpetuated? I 
suggest that we should correct these 
things now. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. That $386 billion in- 
crease Was included in a proportionate 
growth in our economy. But that is 
looking far into the future. What I 
really wanted to bring out with the gen- 
tleman is the fact that when the Fed- 
eral Reserve bought these bonds, the 
Federal Reserve paid Government money 
for these bonds. 

Mr. HIESTAND. May I suggest to 
the gentleman that all money is Gov- 
ernment money, that this money was 
not owned by the Treasury, it was owned 
by the Federal Reserve? 

Mr. PATMAN. It was owned by the 
U.S. Government, the people. You see, 
the Federal Reserve banks create money 
on the credit of the people. They cre- 
ated this money to buy these bonds. 

Mr. HIESTAND. They created it in 
accordance with the law, under limi- 
tations. But this was paid for, dollar 
for dollar out of the Federal Reserve, 
not out of the Treasury. 

Mr. PATMAN. The Federal Reserve 
belongs to the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Exacily. 

Mr. PATMAN. It is a part of the 
Government. 

Mr HIESTAND. And that reasoning 
is right at the bottom of the gentleman’s 
whole philosophy. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. 

Mr. HIESTAND. That all Govern- 
ment agencies are in one pot. That, I 
submit, is a wrong basic principle. The 
Treasury has been paid for these bonds. 
It has not paid anybody else for them. 
The bonds did not belong to the Treas- 
ury, they belonged to the Federal Re- 
serve and we cannot transfer them with- 
out disaster. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is in- 
correct if he assumes that the Federal 
Reserve bought these from the Treasury. 
The Federal Reserve cannot buy bonds 
from the Treasury. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I stand corrected. 
They have to buy them in the open 
market. 

Mr. PATMAN. All bonds must be 
bought in the open market. 

Mr. *“HIESTAND. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. PATMAN. The Federal Reserve, 
which is a part of this Government, 
issues a part of the Government’s own 
money to buy these bonds. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I submit the gen- 
tleman is completely incorrect in the 
last part of his statement. , 

Mr. PATMAN. Of course, that is a 
point on which we differ. 
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Mr. HIESTAND. The Federal Re- 
serve paid cash for those bonds. They 
belong to the Federal Reserve and not 
to the Treasury. 

Mr. PATMAN. They did not pay 
cash, but got them on the credit of the 
United States. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Well, it is all the 
same. 

Mr. PATMAN. And it was the Gov- 
ernment’s credit. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
am quite convinced that this is a good 
bill. It is a sound bill, and a very pro- 
gressive bill. It is a bill that plans for 
the far ahead future. It is a bill that 
will remove inequities and will give the 
country banks a better break in com- 
parison to the big city banks. I believe 
it should be approved. I believe it 
should be approved without any amend- 
ment whatsoever. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 





Proud of Our National Guard 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, this great body needs no re- 
minder of the contributions which the 
National Guard has made in terms of 
our national welfare and safety. Its 
accomplishments are well known to all 
of us. None of us here will forget its 
instantaneous response in times of na- 
tional crisis, its answer to distress calls 
in lesser domestic emergencies such as 
natural disasters, riots, catastrophes, 
and so forth. And it continues to guard 
our country’s safety through its excel- 
lent training program of our citizen 
soldiers. The knowledge and stamina 
and skill which are indispensable if we 
are always to maintain a constant state 
of readiness can be derived only from 
consistent and thorough training such 
as the National Guard provides. 

We as a nation are proud of the Na- 
tional Guard and I was happy to see 
the tribute which a local hometown 
mwewspaper recently paid to this out- 
standing organization. 

I ask unanimous consent that the at- 
tached editorial from the Elizabeth 
Daily Journal of July 1 be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Provup oF Our NATIONAL GUARD 

Union County’s National Guard units are 
on active duty, although they are engaged 
only in their routine summer maneuvers at 
Camp Drum in the undulating terrain of 
upper New York State. Casualty lists are 
not streaming homeward daily and even 
when they are reported will be attributable 
primarily to blisters, a touch of sun, and the 
ill-humored response of muscles to Army 
activity. 
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Two weeks in the open in a zestful atmos- 
phere is no hardship and it harbors little 
similarity to the fatigue and discomfort of 
combat conditions. Neither is it a summer 
holiday in luxury and idleness. 

Summer maneuvers exact much from the 
citizen-soldier, although he has been pre- 
paring for months and has time for rest and 
a bit of recreation. 
Army is not the automation of civilian in- 
dustry and the new tools of the fighting 
man’s trade always seem to introduce new 
work. This the guardsman recalls quickly, 
if he was in camp in prior years, or absorbs 
sharply in his first experience. 

These details of summer camp are & seg- 
ment of the program of developing citizen- 
soldiers trained and equipped for instant re- 
sponse in a national emergency. They are 
the testing of the training and the drills of 
the preceding months and the awakening of 
the lessons of preceding camps. Summer 
camp includes a lot of fun, but basically it 
is a rehearsal in the serious and lethal busi- 
ness of soldiering, a duty required all too 
frequently of every American. 

America always has eschewed the Old 
World policy of huge professional armies, 
trusting instead the willingness and the 
ability of its citizens to answer a call to 
arms. More and more the mere readiness to 
respond is inadequate for the job then at 
hand. Knowledge and skill and stamina are 
indispensable, and these derive only from 
consistent and thorough training. These 
the National Guard endeavors to instill into 
those young men who recognize their obli- 
gation to their country and hence the guard 
becomes the first to dash to the support of 
the regular forces. 

The National Guard was called out for the 
trouble on the Mexican border, it went to 
France with the AEF, it circled the globe in 
World War II, and was in the Korean police 
action. Those major exploits overshadow 
duty in a variety of lesser domestic emer- 
gencies—natural disasters, riots, catastro- 
phes. The people of Union County are 
proud of their citizen-soldiers now afield at 
Camp Drum; they have abundant reason for 
that pride. 





Toward Understanding India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years a gradual reevaluation of Indian- 
American relations has been taking 
place. I like to think that misunder- 
standings of our position are slowly be- 
ing clarified in India, and that a greater 
appreciation of India’s role in Asia is 
steadily growing here. 

The June 25 issue of the Christian 
Century contains a thoughtful article 
entitled “Toward Understanding India,’’ 
which should help immeasurably in pre- 
cisely that direction. 

The author, Arthur McLean Stillman, 
is an informed observer who spent 2 
years—1955 to 1957—in India as Second 
Secretary at the American Embassy in 
New Delhi. 

I congratulate him on this balanced 
and effective presentations, and, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
his article as follows: 
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TOWARD UNDERSTANDING INDIA 
(Arthur McLean Stillman) 


Americans should appreciate that despite 
points of disagreement with Indian foreign 
policy, their Nation has an important stake 
in India’s future. 

Since 1951, the U.S. Government has ex- 
tended over $1.5 billion in grants and loans 
to India. The magnitude of this assistance 
is symbolic of American interest in the con- 
tinued freedom of that great Asian nation. 
Many Americans, however, still do not under- 
stand the necessity or desirability of such 
largesse. ‘They realize that India is econom- 
ically handicapped, though only those who 
have seen it firsthand can fully comprehend 
the extent of the poverty and misery of her 
people. But they have little understanding 
of the dramatic political and economic devel- 
opments which have occurred in India dur- 
ing the 11 years of her independence. Some 
Americans feel that India has moved too 
close to the Sino-Soviet bloc, and that she is 
too ready to criticize the West unduly. They 
consider unrealistic the neutralism of her 
foreign policy in a world where the line be- 
tween freedom and communism is being 
drawn with increasing sharpness. 

Since U.S. policy has called consistently 
for support of India’s economic development, 
it is important that Americans better under- 
stand the bases for that policy, and realize 
why they have a vital interest in India’s 
future. 

DEDICATED LEADERSHIP 


Under the idealistic influence of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the political leadership of Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, India emerged as a republic 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations 
on August 15, 1947. The Indian constitu- 
tion, proclaimed on January 26, 1950, is pat- 
terned after a combination of British and 
American governmental structures and con- 
tains guarantees of freedom and protection 
of the individual common to Anglo-Ameri- 
can jurisprudence. 

Two general elections have been held 
under this constitution, in 1951 and in 1957. 
In both, despite challenges from extremists 
of Left and Right, Nehru’s Congress party, 
standing for moderation and democratic 
principles, was victorious nationally and in 
an overwhelming majority of the States. 
The election of a Communist government in 
the State of Kerala in 1957 has been the 
principal note of dissension, though there 
are indications that the rank and file of 
Kerala’s voters turned to the Communists 
primarily in protest against the instability 
which had continually plagued that state’s 
government. 

The dedication of India’s leaders to the 
maintenance of a democratic system and 
the support by the people of that type of 
government are reasons enough to com- 
mand moral and material support from the 
United States. India is demonstrating 
throughout Asia that a society based on dem- 
ocratic principles offers an alternative to 
communism, and that such a society better 
serves human aspirations than does total- 
itarianism. Her differences with the West 
over foreign policy should not be permitted 
to obscure from the rest of the free world 
the fact that India is still a free and demo- 
cratic nation. 


THE 5-YEAR PLANS 


The problems of economic development in 
& country whose more than 400 million peo- 
ple have a per capita annual income of less 
than $60 are enormous. However, despite 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles, the In- 
dian Government has moved ahead ambi- 
tiously and optimistically in an attempt to 
transform an underdeveloped, agricultural 
economy to one based on modern industry. 
The first 5-year plan of economic develop- 
ment, entailing an outlay of about $8.5 bil- 
lion, was completed in 1956. Certain phases 
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of this plan were highly successful, although 
acute problems remained unsolved. 

The second 5-year plan, launched in 1956, 
envisages an expenditure of $15 billion. 
Serious obstacles to the effective and timely 
implementation of the plan have been im- 
posed by such factors as inflation, the Suez 
crisis, and exceptionally heavy withdrawals 
of foreign exchange reserves. In the face of 
suggestions that the plan be substantially 
modified or its life span extended, Prime 
Minister Nehru has steadfastly maintained 
that its fulfillment within the period en- 
visaged is vital to India’s future develop- 
ment, 

The fact that India has undertaken such 
bold measures to improve her economic posi- 
tion calls for our sympathetic understand- 
ing. The Indian Government has mobilized 
domestic resources to a very large degree and 
has pursued a course of balanced economic 
development. While Indian officials have 
been reluctant to request foreign assistance, 
feeling that this would compromise India’s 
independent foreign policy, they have never- 
theless welcomed’ and appreciated the help 
extended by other countries. 

Since 1952 the United States has been the 
principal foreign participant in the devel- 
opment of India’s economy, and the Ford 
and Rockefeller Foundations and CARE have 
made notable contributions to her people’s 
welfare. In addressing the annual con- 
ference of the U.S, Technical Cooperation 
Mission in India on November 20, 1957, Prime 
Minister Nehru declared that India was 
grateful to the United States for all the aid 
she had received over the years. He said 
that he wants American cooperation in the 
“mighty adventure” of building a new India, 
American technicians in agriculture, health, 
industry, engineering, education, and com- 
munity development have worked with In- 
dian colleagues in an effort to bring about 
the economic transformation so earnestly 
desired by the nation. Substantial sums of 
dollars have been utilized for steel, for in- 
dustrial and transportation equipment and 
for imports of food grains. A spirit of friend- 
ly cooperation has developed through the 
technical assistance program, and American 
techniques have made a significant impact. 
The United States has firmly supported the 
efforts being made by the Indians to make 
use of their own resources and skills. The 
ambition shown by the leaders of India in 
seeking to provide a better material life for 
their people is worthy of note by Americans 
who would understand the bases for con- 
tinued assistance to India. 

Whereas in the political and economic 
spheres it is not difficult to recognize the 
desirability of close cooperation with India, 
in the area of international relations Amer- 
icans are often bewildered and concerned 
when they see the course India is pursuing. 


NEHRU’S FOREIGN POLICY 


Prime Minister Nehru has consistently 
maintained that India must follow an in- 
dependent foreign policy, eschewing power 
blocs, and that the basis of Indian policy 
must be predicated on peaceful coexistence 
with all countries regardless of their politi- 
cal character. This policy is based not only 
on the realistic contention that India must 
devote her major effort to economic rather 
than to military development but on the 
belief that a peaceful world order can be 
achieved only by dissolution of power blocs, 
disarmament, and pledges of good faith on 
the part of all nations that they will not 
resort to aggression. 

India’s neutral position is not substant- 
lally different from that pursued by our 
own country prior to World War I. Ameri- 
cans can more readily understand this posi- 
tion if they recall their historical desire to 
be free of European conflicts and to devote 
their full effort to solving internal economic 
problems, 
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Harder than neutralism for Americans to 
appreciate, however, is the support which 
India has appeared to give to international 
positions taken by the Sino-Soviet bloc and 
her frequent criticisms of American policy. 
Examples of this support are India’s champ- 
ionship of admission of Communist China 
to the United Nations, her general agree- 
ment with Soviet proposals for suspension 
of nuclear tests without regard to adequate 
inspection procedures, and her constant 
criticism of SEATO and the Baghdad Pact. 

India feels that since the Communist 
regime has effective control over the main- 


land of China, that regime should represent - 


the Chinese people in the United Nations. 
She feels that admission of Communist 
China into the world body would bring 
about more international harmony and 
greater stability in Asia. Whether recent 
developments in Tibet will lead her to reas- 
sess her policy toward Communist China 
is uncertain, though it appears that Prime 
Minister Nehru does not wish to take any 
action that would compromise friendly 
Sino-Indian relations. 

Indian leaders have long maintained that 
nuclear test explosions should be terminated. 
Some Indians have considered this objective 
so important that they have criticized the 
United States for refusing to accept Soviet 
proposals for test suspension even though 
those proposals do not include inspection 
safeguards. While nuclear tests are pres- 
ently suspended de facto, there is no guaran- 
tee that this situation will continue. If 
tests should be resumed divergencies may 
again arise between the American position, 
which holds that inspection is vital to sus- 
pension agreement, and the view of those 
Indians who hold that good faith should be 
accepted as the basis for insuring compli- 
ance. 

Relations between India and Pakistan 
have been strained because of a number of 
basic differences, as the dispute over Kash- 
mir has dramatically illustrated. India has 
strong)v resented the military assistance the 
United States has extended to Pakistan and 
the inclusion of that country in the SEATO 
and Baghdad alliances; she feels that these 
actions unduly strengthen Pakistan, thereby 
leading possibly to armed conflict over Kash- 
mir. Prime Minister Nehru has said that 
while he does not question American mo- 
tives, he does question our judgment in 
furnishing military aid to Pakistan. This 
issue has tended to dominate all others in 
Indian thinking; it makes close cooperation 
between India and the United States ex- 
tremely difficult. 

As a result of its experience with the Com- 
munist world since the end of the war, the 
United States has become convinced that col- 
lective security is basic to national survival 
and that a position of strength is essential 
to the continued independence of countries 

-in the free world. While the United States 
respects the right of nations to remain neu- 
tral in the cold war, it will not alter this 
basic assumption, which it believes will pre- 
serve and extend freedom and individual 
dignity. 

COMMON OBJECTIVES 

Although U.S. and Indian policies diverge 
in important respects, it is nevertheless im- 
portant that people in both countries real- 
ize that their ultimate objectives do not 
differ. Both want a peaceful world order, 
but both seek this end by methods dictated 
by their own national interest. 

India and the United States can and do 
work together, of course, despite their dif- 
ferences on certain issues. During the 12th 
General Assembly of the United Nations, the 
two countries voted together on important 
resolutions calling for study of the effects 
of atomic radiation and for enlargement of 
the disarmament subcommission, The 
United States warmly supported a resolu- 
tion proposed by India, Sweden, and Yugo- 
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slavia which urged the nations to “make 
every effort to strengthen international rela- 
tions and to develop friendly and coopera- 
tive relations and settle disputes by peace- 
ful means as enjoined in the charter.”’ Ap- 
preciation of the general similarity of out- 
look on the part of India and the United 
States was expressed by Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge in an address to the Indian 
Council of World Affairs February 14: 

“It might surprise many people both in 
India and the United States to realize how 
often in the United Nations our two coun- 
tries have agreed. In the past 5 years India 
and the United States have voted the same 
way in 45 major rolicall votes in the United 
Nations General Assembly. They have in- 
cluded resolutions on the all-embracing 
question of disarmament; on the treatment 
of people of Indian origin in South Africa; 
on the atoms-for-peace program, in which 
India has played a most distinguished part; 
on the effects of atomic radiation; on Moroc- 
co, Tunisia, and Algeria; and, finally, on the 
Middle East crisis. In that crisis, in which 
peace hung in the balance, India and the 
United States voted together on eight sep- 
arate resolutions and worked together all the 
way. * * * Mention is seldom made of our 
common belief in the dignity of man and 
the necessity of freedom; our adherence to 
the view that government exists to serve 
the people and that the people are not pawns 
of the state; our common belief that strong 
and successful states can be built on a 
foundation of many races and many creeds; 
our conviction that material progress can 
take place without sacrifice of civil rights; 
and our common belief that the job of the 
government is to work for peace and a better 
life.” 

It is important for Americans to realize 
that two of the greatest assets of the free 
world are the diversity of its members and 
the freedom allowed for mutual criticism 
and independence of action. If members of 
the free world were automatically to agree 
with all American policies, precious inde- 
pendence and sovereignty such as are de- 
nied to the Communist satellites would also 
be lost to the free world, thereby seriously 
undermining its moral strength. 

The United States has a unique oppor- 
tunity to support India in one of the most 
significant undertakings in the postwar 
world—transformation of an impoverished 
nation of 400 million persons into an in- 
dustrialized nation wherein improved living 
standards will be possible. The instinctive 
humanitarian nature of the American peo- 
ple, coupled with compelling political rea- 
sons, should result in substantial support 
for continued aid to India. American eco- 
nomic and technical assistance can enable 
India to maintain an example of freedom 
and economic progress throughout Asia, In- 
dia and the United States have common 
ideals and common objectives. Both desire 
a world society in which free men can live 
in security. If people in both countries ap- 
preciate that basic fact, understanding will 
be possible despite differences. 





Member Bank Reserve Requirements 





SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1120) to amend 
the National Bank Act and the Federal Re- 


July 2 


serve Act with respect to the reserves re- 
quired to be maintained by member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System against de- 
posits and to eliminate the classification 
“central reserve city.” 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, S. 
1120 presents one fundamental question 
to the House today. Is the bill a rela- 
tively simple bill designed to give the 
Federal Reserve System permissive, dis- 
cretionary power to rectify certain in- 
equities in the banking system. 

Or, is the bill a gigantic fraud de- 
signed by some malevolent genius to 
force the Federal Reserve to give away 
$15 billion of Government assets? 

Mr. Chairman, I want to state as 
emphatically as I know how that if I be- 
lieved for one moment that this bill was 
anything like the gigantic giveaway that 
its opponents claim, I would have op- 
posed it vigorously in subcommittee, in 
the full committee, and I would oppose 
it today on the floor of the House. 

I do not believe that it is such a bill. 

I have great respect for the opinions 
of the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Pat- 
MAN]. For that reason I listened very 
attentively to his testimony before our 
subcommittee. . I have also heard his 
testimony before the Rules Committee 
and have read his speeches before the 
House. 

However, Mr. Chairman, the testimony 
before our subcommittee of the very re- 
sponsible and knowledgeable witnesses 
in this field was unanimous in support 
of this bill. 

This testimony and the opinions of 
my learned and experienced colleagues 
on the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee convinces me that S. 1120 is what I 
thought it was and what the other body 
thought it was—a reasonable, moderate 
proposal for improvement in our bank- 
ing system. 

This bill will not do what its op- 
ponents charge. 

What is the position of the opponents? 
On page 9 of the report accompanying 
the bill in the dissenting view, it is said: 

Under this bill the Fed will have authority 
to reduce required reserves of the private 
banks by a total of $11.3 billion. This means 
that the Fed could transfer to the banks $11.3 
billion worth of these obligations immedi- 
ately. 


This assertion is true, but misleading, 
because under existing law, without the 
enactment of S. 1120, and under the 
theory proposed by the minority, the 
Fed has had for many years and now 
has the authority to reduce required re- 
serves of the private banks by a total of 
$9.3 billion. Therefore, this bill merely 
increases the theoretical power of the 
Fed from $9.3 billion to $11.3 billion. 

How do the opponents of this legisla- 
tion compute the figure of $11.3 billion? 
As shown from the table on page 27 of 
the report, the opponents assume that 
the Federal Reserve will reduce the re- 
serve requirement for time deposits to 
3 percent. This would free $1 billion of 
reserves. The misleading thing to note 
is that this amount can be released un- 
der existing law and S. 1120 makes no 
change whatsoever with respect to re- 
serve requirements for time deposits. 
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The second assumption made by the 


opponents is that the Federal Reserve’ 


will reclassify all banks, central reserve 
city banks and reserve city banks, as 
country banks and reduce their reserve 
requirements to the statutory minimum 
for country banks which is 7 percent. 

Mr. BARR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BARR. That, in effect, would 
mean that the Federal Reserve Board 
could change the classification of, say, a 
bank like Chase Manhattan or the First 
National City, two of the greatest banks 
in the United States, to the same status 
as a bank in a. small town in the State of 
Indiana; is that not correct. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. That is the as- 
sumption made by the opponents of this 
bill. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I have made no as- 
sumption like that. I have not assumed 
that at all. And, I think the gentleman 
overlooks the fact that there are two 
ways that the bonds can be acquired, 
either on a ratio of 2 to 1, 7 to 1, or even 
20 to 1. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
refer as authority for my assertion to 
page 27 of the report, which, in the dis- 
senting views prepared by the gentle- 
man in ‘the second column there ap- 
pears: 

Central Reserve city banks, New York and 
Chicago, percent minimum required reserves 
under proposed bills—7 percent. 


That is the reason for my assertion. 
This would mean freeing approximately 
$8.3 billion of reserves. There is abso- 
lutely no basis whatsoever for assuming 
that the Federal Reserve would take this 
ridiculous step. Furthermore, under 
existing law the Federal Reserve could 
conceivably redefine Reserve cities and 
central reserve cities in such a way that 
all banks would qualify as country banks 
and the statutory minimum reserve re- 
quirement of 7 percent could thereby be 
fixed for all banks. 

In other words, under the existing law 
the Federal Reserve could release $9.3 
billion of reserves, and if S. 1120 were 
enacted, the Federal Reserve could re- 
lease an additional $2 billion of reserves. 

The Federal Reserve has not used its 
theoretical power to release reserves of 
$9.3 billion, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that if this bill is enacted the Fed- 
eral Reserve will use its theoretical 
power to release $11.3 billion of reserves. 

If this legislation permits a giveaway, 
so does existing legislation which has 
been on the statute books for years. 

Mr. BARR. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, the Federal Re- 
serve Board, when it releases reserves, is 
not doing so to perpetrate a fraud on 
the American public. It will do so to 
meet the demands of the customers of 
the banks, of every Member of this 
House. 

I would like to point out what the de- 
mand for money is today from bank 
customers, farmers, businessmen, from 
small industrialists, from private in- 
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dividuals. I would like to point out that 
the demand for private money in the 
gentleman from Texas’ own district is at 
an alltime high. That is the Dallas 
Federal Reserve. Take the farm belt, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City. It 
is at an alltime high. In the Pacific 
coast it is at an alltime high. In the 
Southeast, Richmond, the demand for 
private money is at an alltime high. 
The only place they do not need money 
today is in New York. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. It is my position 
that if this legislation permits a give- 
away, so does existing legislation under 
which the Federal Reserve System has 
operated since the beginning of its ex- 
istence. In other words, this bill does 
not, as its opponents charge, make a 
fundamental change in the Federal Re- 
serve law. 

This bill does no more than make a 
simple,, but important, modernizing 
change in Reserve requirements. 

What will this bill actually do and is 
it good legislation? 

This bill would modernize some out- 
moded provisions of the law relating to 
the reserves that member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System are required to 
maintain against their demand deposits. 

This modernization is needed, as has 
already been explained by the able sub- 
committee chairman, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. 

The principle change would make it 
possible, in time, for member banks to 
count vault cash in satisfying reserve 
requirements. The present law on treat- 
ment of vault cash was enacted in World 
War I to centralize gold reserves. It 
became completely outmoded when the 
Gold Reserve Act of 1934 prohibited 
private holding of gold in monetary 
form. This provision will place mem- 
ber banks in a fairer competitive posi- 
tion with the State banks, almost all of 
which are permitted by State laws to 
count vault cash as reserves. 

It is a reform which would help small 
banks, which in turn would help small 
business. 

I know that most Members of this 
House are vigorous supporters of small 
business. If we are for small business, 
we should be for small banks because 
small banks serve small business. Active, 
vigorous small banks are needed in our 
economy to foster the growth of small 
business generally. 

Because this legislation will aid small 
business by aiding small banks and be- 
cause it will provide for a fairer, more 
workable system of reserve requirements, 
geared to meet the expanding credit 
needs of this country, this legislation 
should be adopted. 





Retirement of Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, this coun- 
try knows no finer military historian or 
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critic than Brig. Gen. S. L. A. Marshall. 
I am delighted that he has recorded a 
dramatic day in the distinguished career 
of Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, and I ask 
unanimous consent that an article he 
has written, entitled “Last Hurrah Day 
Early for Retiring Army Chief,” which 
appeared in the Detroit News on June 
30, 1959, be published in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

I make this request in the belief that 
the widest circulation possible is de- 
served by the writer and his subject. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Last HurraH Day Earty FoR RETIRING ARMY 
CHIEF 
(By Brig. Gen. S. L. A. Marshall, Detroit 
News Military Critic) 

Fort CAMPBELL, Ky., June 30.—Gen. Max- 
well D. Taylor, the “Quiet Eagle” and great 
daddy of all the “Screaming Eagles,” did his 
recessional here yesterday. 

According to the official calendar, the 
Chief of Staff of all the Army will be retired 
today at Fort Myer, Va., amid formal pomp 
and circumstance, as is the Washington 
custom. 

Don’t believe a word of it. The event is 
24 hours too late. As happens so frequently 
in military matters, the Capital is running 
somewhat behind the troops and the country. 

Taylor turned in his fighting suit yester- 
day to the booming of the largest, last hur- 
rah ever heard by an American general. The 
show staged today within stone’s throw of 
God’s orchard at Arlington is merely one 
for the road as he happily sheds his bureau- 
cratic vestments. 

All of the grandeur and misery of spirit 
which may attend a man when he finishes 
his life’s main work, with scarcely a moment 
to reflect on wins and losses because others 
are so loudly cheering the score, Taylor knew 
here yesterday. , 

For a few fleeting, precious hours, he was 
back with his own and the sunlit air was 
heavy with adoration, flowing both ways 
like an electric current. 

The cast for the occasion was the “Old 
Man” and his progeny, the Taylor-made 101st 
Airborne Division, trouble-shooter for the 
Nation. They might well have been singing 
to each other: “You made me what I am 
today, I hope you're satisfied.” 

But the theme song was: “I Have a Ren- 
dezvous With Destiny,” the division air. It 
seemed to fit. For though Taylor would have 
to sing it in the past tense, his “Screaming 
Eagles” kept marching on as if toward the 
sound of guns. 

PRIME DIVISION 

It is a prime division. It could move out 
ready for battle by today’s sunset. Its man- 
ner, look, and action suggest that it has 
plumbed the secret of the old division’s 
power, imparted it by Taylor. 

His rule: “Make surprise your watchword; 
if you are but a handful, go forth and hit.” 

Boldness shone in the review, which was 
not simply a march past by 12,051 soldiers, 
their fighting vehicles, guns, and guidons, 
but a review of Taylor’s richest years. 

OTHER TOUCHES 

Before a man moved out, all regimental 
flags and colors moved front and center in 
closed line directly to the stand. There the 
banners with their battle streamers were 
dipped to the chief who had made each 
streamered name spell victory. 

There were other spectacular touches, wor- 
thy of the late Cecil B. De Mille, but supplied 
by Maj. Gen. W. C. Westmoreland, the pres- 
ent commander. 

After the division light planes had raced 
past the stands spilling, red, white, and blue 
smoke, three large choppers followed, spell- 
ing out the words: “Good Luck—Chief,” 
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Coincidentally occurred the day’s one 
small tragedy. The division’s feathered mas- 
cot, named Max D. Eagle, gave up the ghost, 
a victim of sunstroke. But he was a patriot- 
ic eagle; he saw the show through. 

Later there was iced tea wassail and lunch- 
eon in’ the clubhouse. While the regi- 
ments paraded, a background voice told the 
battle feats of each under Taylor’s hand. 
That was enough solemnity for 1 day. 


OFF BALANCE FIRST TIME 


Over the tables the background voice 
kidded Taylor, that greatly dignified soldier. 
For maybe his first time in the Army, he 
stayed off balance, moving between a choke- 
up and deep belly laughter. 

But the details hardly reflect the mood. 
It was a day for sentiment and so had to be, 
since the laws of the heart are not the laws 
of history. The hour was ripe for recalling 
his almost boastful words at war’s end: “I 
made this division; it is mine.” 

Old Eagles who had stood the fire with 
him Carentan, Nijmegen and Bastogne came 
homing to Fort Campbell to validate those 
words. Names like Kinnard, Higgins, Moore, 
Michaelis, Sink, Harper, and Chappius got 
their luster under him while young. Most 
are generals now or soon will be. 

HONOR GUARD 


Of the new division, 50 formed an honor 
guard, to lead the march past and then join 
Taylor in the reviewing stand. All but a 
few higher noncommissioned officers. That 
is all of the original 101sters who still wear 
that patch on the left shoulder. 

Even so, the rest of the new legion, which 
Taylor has never led in war, alined and 
strode as if knowing that it was under fath- 
er's eye, with its number embodying all that 
Taylor loves best within the Army. 

In cadence, the “Old Man,” who still has 
the lean look and hard stride of youth, kept 
saying: “Wonderful, wonderful, aren’t they 
wonderful?” 

REVIVES NUMBER 

In this lay no exaggerated pride on either 
side. At war’s end, the 101st, a nonpareil in 
combat, as good its first time in battle as 
at the close, was dismantled while still in 
Europe. Taylor thought he had assured its 
presetwation and the bureaucratic defeat 
rankled. 

One of his first acts after becoming boss of 
the Army was to reconstitute the 101 num- 
ber as spearhead of the US. airborne. 
Amidst his frustrations and disillusionments, 
this one part of his handiwork shines like a 
star, the perfect model for an army which 
may someday be tuned to the grave needs 
of this Republic. 

But few of its ranks will ever thrive under 
a self-discipline equal to Taylor’s own. The 
main life task is over. In the immediate 
aftermath, he'll write his memoirs. There- 
after he would like to find a place in the 
university world. 

This is not as he imagined it would be. 
Always he looked at far horizons. In youth, 
he believed that he would be chief of the 
Army some day and he drove himself un- 
sparingly to get there. 

UNSKILLED AT RELAXING 


He never learned how to rest or relax, 
except in hard physical exercise or by get- 
ting his full sleep at night, which he did 
even in combat. 

During operations in war, while moving 
by jeep or plane, he rode book in hand, a 
language text or manual, to improve his 
mind and conserve every minute. 

By sheer intellect and diligence, he gained 
his pinnacle, but it did not glisten as his 
young eyes had seen it. The power to con- 
.trol and to build high was no longer vested 
im the office. Above it was a ponderous 
bureaucratic mechanism, made inert by its 
own overstructuring. 
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MANY ROADBLOCKS 


No one really had power and those who 
held its fragments were loath to use them 
to decisive ends. The chief of the Army, 
and above him, the Secretary, had no touch 
with the President, and the downed lines 
could not be restored. 

From the view at.the top, the landscape 
piled roadblocks on entanglements with no 
open highway. 

There remained the right of protest. He 
went as far as dignity and a soldier’s oath 
permitted. It could not be far enough to 
gain the ends he sought for the Army in the 
national behalf. 

Quitting too early, Taylor must feel that 
he failed in what counted most. But for 
once, his Army will not concur. 

Honor is his today as never before be- 
cause he tried, and the heir to his task 
must also try at the same risk of defeat, 
if the once great Army is newly to insure 
its abiding obligation. 





Modern Superhighways Paying Off in 
Safety Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
oRD, I include the following article en- 
titled ‘Modern Superhighways Paying 
Off in Safety Fight.” 

MovpERN SUPERHIGHWAYS PAYING Orr IN 
SaFeTy FIcHT 


With the National Safety Council report- 
ing another alltime low in traffic fatality 
rates—5.6 per 100 million vehicle-miles in 
1958—evidence continues to pile up that the 
growing Interstate System of limited-access 
superhighways already is making an im- 
portant contribution to highway safety. 

Many factors underlie the steady improve- 
ment in the fatality rate, which has dipped 
to record lows in 9 of the past 13 years. 
Involved are the concerted efforts of car 
and truck makers, traffic engineers, enforce- 
ment officials, the organized campaigns of a 
multitude of local, State, and national safety 
groups—but improvements in highway de- 
sign and the accelerated pace of highway 
construction have been particularly signifi- 
cant. 

When the Interstate System was under 
consideration by Congress, a strong point in 
its favor was an estimate by U.S. Bureau 
of Public Roads experts that the network 
would carry as much as 20 percent of all 
U.S. traffic and save as many as 4,000 lives 
a year. Recent reports from States operat- 
ing the first few thousand miles of highways 
built to interstate standards lend strong sup- 
port to this prediction. 

Topping the list is the report from the 
New York Thruway Authority, revealing a 
record low rate of .88 fatalities per 100 
million vehicle-miles in 1958 (down from 
1.94 in 1957). 

The older Pennsylvania Turnpike showed 
a rate.of 3.3 in 1957. 

The New Jersey Turnpike and that State’s 
Garden State Parkway reported 1957 rates 
of 1.99 and 1.3 respectively. 

The Northern Indiana Toll Road shows a 
ecoumulative experience of 3.8 fatalities per 
100 million -vehicle-miles since it opened in 
1956, compared with the State average of 
5.8 in the same period. 





July 2 


A 13-State network of toll roads extend- 
ing from New England to the Midwest con- 
tributed only four fatalities to the July 4 
total—after having completed the Memorial 
Day holiday without any fatalities at all. 

A nagging fly now buzzing around high- 
way-builders’ heads, however, may wind up 
in the ointment for a 2-year stay unless Con- 
gress can devise an effective repellent. 

Under pay-as-you-go provisions built into 
the legislation through which the Federal 
Government will pay 90 percent of the cost 
of the Interstate System, it appears possible 


that no Federal funds at all will be available 


in 1961 and only $300 million in 1962—a 
drop in the bucket compared with estimated 
total needs of $4.7 billion for those years. 
Further, increased construction costs and 
other factors may leave the program more 
than $13 billion short in following years 
unless more money can _be allotted. 

Federal lawmakers are working on the 
problem now, with a stopgap solution pos- 
sible while they study the long-range short- 
age. 

Major factors that combine to make pos- 
sible safety records such as that of the New 
York Thruway are rather widely known: 
Separation of opposing traffic lanes; limiting 
the number of entrances and exits and de- 
signing these to blend incoming and out- 
going traffic smoothly into the main traffic 
flow; elimination of all street, road and rail 
crossings at grade; elimination of pedestrian 
traffic, usually a major contributor to fatal- 
ity statistics; elimination or near-elimina- 
tion of highway-bordering business estab- 
lishments. 

Not so widely understood may be the plus 
factors that include: Extra-heavy police de- 
tails, with strict enforcement of speed limits 
and other safety rules; in many cases, quick 
inspection of the mechanical condition of 
every vehicle seeking entrance and rejection 
of those obviously unfit; use of such “ex- 
tras” as reflective striping at interchanges 
and along the highway edges; liberal use of 
defiecting guide rails around bridge piers; 
special service crews to clear disabled cars 
from the highway, and continuous atten- 
tion to roadway maintenance. 


Many advantages of the Interstate System 
were cited to the Nation’s lawmakers when 
testimony was taken in 1953 hearings. The 
Automobile Manufacturers Association 
listed, after safety, the elimination of bil- 
lions of dollars in wasted time, vehicle wear 
and property damage caused by inadequate 
highways. Testimony by the armed serv- 
ices stressed the value of good roads to na- 
tional defense. 

As low fatality rates continue to be re- 
corded on the superhighways, however, it 
becomes increasingly more apparent that 
the biggest benefit of the new Interstate 
System will be greater highway safety. 





Basic Misconceptions in U.S. Military 
Thought on the U.S.S.R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I recently 
read in the Ukrainian Quarterly, an in- 
ternationally known source of authori- 
tative information on the Soviet Union, 
an engrossing article by Dr. Lev E. Do- 
briansky, who is a professor of economics 
at Georgetown University. 
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Dr. Dobriansky ably outlines the thesis 
that the deep nationality divisions within 
the Soviet Union seriously impair the 
effectiveness of the Red Army. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that his article, entitled “Basic Miscon- 
ceptions in U.S. Military Thought on the 
U.S.S.R.,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being /no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Basic MISCONCEPTIONS IN US. MILITARY 
THOUGHT ON THE U.S.8S.R. 


(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 


In the past 2 years there has been an 
increasing amount of literature written for 
public consumption in the United States on 
the vital subjects of Russian Communist 
military strategy and the armed forces of the 
Soviet Union. A careful survey of the litera- 
ture discloses the fact that much of the ma- 
terial adequately equips the reader with sat- 
isfactory descriptive accounts of these sub- 
jects. * * * 

. * es * . 


However, in this growing body of military 
literature dealing with the Soviet Union 
one is struck by the existence of a defective 
conceptual framework. The defects are pri- 
marily attributable to a marked unfamiliar- 
ity with some fundamental facts in the sit- 
uation. ; 

The three important cases examined below 
will, I believe, impress the reader with the 
basic misconceptions upon which their treat- 
ments of the military power and resources 
of our enemy rest. Two of the cases are pri- 
vately written books, the third is an official 
report of the Department of the Army. The 
two books are used extensively in our highest 
military institutions. * * * But certainly 
more important than either of these cases 
is the official Army report. * * * 

Before plunging into this analysis it should 
be borne in mind that the prevalence and 
general acceptance of these misconceptions 
can lead to extremely serious consequences. 
One needn’t tax his imagination to visualize 
the costs in human life and material equip- 
ment that would result from a blind ad- 
herence to these misconceptions. * * * Both 
Napoleon and Hitler worked on false con- 
ceptual premises with reference to the sub- 
jJugated nations of Eastern Europe and cen- 
tral Asia and both, despite their imperialistic 
designs, met with disaster. With motiva- 
tions of only self-defense and fitting retalia- 
tion it is quite possible for us, operating on 
the same premises, to meet an equal fate. 

In addition, it should be, observed that 
these particular defects in military thought 
about the Soviet Union are ultimately but a 
reflection of fundamental errors im our po- 
litical understanding of the USS.R. For- 
tunately, in our highest military institutions 
there is a firm methodologic awareness that 
significant military thinking cannot be pur- 
sued ina vacuum. The heavy ingressions of 
economic, political, and other factors have 
to be weighed and accounted for before sound 
military generalizations and conclusions can 
be formed. 

When it comes to the Soviet Union, the 
environment of our mortal enemy, this 
awareness becomes unfortunately beclouded 
by an uncritical acceptance of conceptual 
forms which are standardized by a non- 
military department. * * * 

This observation on our current military 
thinking can be easily substantiated. The 
three pieces of evidence considered here 
should prove to be sufficient. For the per- 
ceptive reader they should indicate far more 
than what they actually contain. * * * 
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THE KISSINGER OUTLOOK 


The first case to be considered is the work 
by Henry A. Kissinger on “‘Nuclear Weapons 
and Foreign Policy.” * * * Our comments 
on this work are directed at the couple of 
chapters devoted to the Soviet Union. They 
need only be brief since the work itself con- 
centrates on other topics of military and 
political policy. However, these critical com- 
ments are essential in character for much 
that is advocated by the author as a proper 
buildup in policy and operation is ulti- 
mately predicated upon his understanding of 
the enemy as disclosed in the two chap- 
ters. ¢:* * 

A critical examination of chapters 10 and 
11 immediately shows the defective ndture 
of Kissinger’s outlook toward the peculiar 
character of the enemy. His outlook is the 
unrefreshing and borrowed orientation of the 
Department of State with its characteristic 
occupational bent toward status quo stability 
and equilibrium as concerns the Soviet 
Union. For those who stress an imaginative 
penetration into the real historical forces 
operating in Eastern Europe and so-called 
Soviet Asia, much of the ostensibly philo- 
sophical material on Communist doctrine in 
these chapters may be regarded as practically 
useless. * * ® 

The author comes up with the usual funda- 
mental errors that distort his framework of 
reference, one which is supposed to guide 
U.S. military thinking. Russia, for him, is 
the Soviet Union. Throughout his discourse 
the two are erroneously identified. One 
would think that the lessons of Napoleon, 
Wilhelm, and Hitler never existed. In one 
place, for example, he states that “The 
emerging middle class in Russia may, of 
course, in time ameliorate the rigors of Soviet 
doctrine” (p. 357). One may well ask “What 
middle class is emerging; and if there is 
one, what effect could this have on the tradi- 
tional imperio-messianic bias of the Russian 
Nation?” This is the real and significant 
element, not the contrived misleading item 
of “Soviet doctrine.” * * * From these few 
examples, particularly the basic misidenti- 
fication of the US.S.R.:and Russia, one can 
logically deduce what the tactical planning 
boards and maps look like for purposes of 
so-called strategic bombing and the like. In- 
advertently, we would be winning the war 
for the enemy. This has been done in the 
past. ss ¢s8 

From the above errors it follows, of course, 
that there is no perspectival conception in 
Kissinger of the multinationality of the 
armed forces in the Soviet Union. The ab- 
sence of such a conception in turn closes the 
door of further thought along imaginative 
lines of methodical preparation for the early 
and spontaneous disintegration of these 
forces in the event of war, whether global or 
limited. * * * Kissinger makes the forceful 
point that Russian training emphasizes the 
political and the conceptual, which unfor- 
tunately is a lagging feature of our own. 
However, due to his evident unfamiliarity 
with East European history, he fails to ap- 
preciate the fact that totalitarian Russian 
doctrine has always given scrupulous preced- 
ence to political and psychological pressure 
over direct military action. What we wit- 
ness today in many areas of the free world 
was started by Moscow 500 years ago. The 
cold war is an old Russian institution, not a 
—s of Marxism or even Russian Lenin- 


THE GARTHOFF TREATISE 
The second book is titled “Soviet Strategy 
in the Nuclear Age” and authored by Ray- 
mond L. Garthoff. In contrast to the Kis- 
singer work, this treatise concerns itself al- 
most exclusively with the military strategy 
and armed forces of the Soviet Union. Its 
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tone is. predominantly expository and de- 
scriptive. * * * On the basis of USSR sources, 
the author persuasively demonstrates that 
even in this thermonuclear era the military 
high command of the USSR continues to ad- 
here to the classical military strategic con- 
cept that victory lies in the decisive and com- 
plete defeat of the enemy’s armed forces. 
Flexibility and balance punctuate USSR 
military thinking. * * * 

Here, as in the previous case, certain basic 
misconceptions emerge to distort the analysis 
in Garthoff’s treatise. The distortion be- 
comes even graver in view of his apparent 
acceptance of Moscow's belief that a nuclear 
exchange would involve a canceling out of 
initially expressed power. This phase would 
be a crucial one but not decisive. Yet, de- 
spite the swing of military balance to ground 
forces in which the USSR enjoys a distinct 
superiority at this time, this first phase would 
be marked by havoc, and with this condi- 
tion one begins to wonder whether the armed 
forces of the USSR would remain in the com- 
pact and loyal condition that Garthoff un- 
critically assumes throughout his treatise. 
Again, past experience shows that this would 
not be the case. For Garthoff, too, the USSR 
is in effect Russia, the forces are “Soviet 
forces,” and, quite fallaciously, we are sup- 
posed to regard them as unified and inte- 
grated nationally as we had in the past the 
enemy forces of Germany, Japan, and Italy. 

ao 7 . & o 


The author’s constant use of the reference 
term “Soviets” blurs and conceals the multi- 
national character of these forces. It brushes 
aside the fact that twice in this century such 
disintegration took place along national lines 
and with scarcely any external inspiration 
and aid. Here, too, with evidently no grasp 
of centuries of Russian cold-war activities 
against Moscow's neighbors, the author fails 
to perceive the historical and traditional 
basis of Moscow’s strategic concept. He pre- 
dicts that in 1970 this concept will remain 
unchanged and states that the “new political 
strategic concept of deterrence plus pressure 
is accompanied by military preparation for 
any kinds of wars.” ‘The plain fact is that 
this concept is not new in Russian history. 
As far back as Ivan the Terrible precedent - 
emphasis has always been placed on the po- 
litical, the psychological, the subversive, and 
when the object of prey has been sufficiently 
paralyzed the military would move in. Un- 
derlying this allegedly new concept has been 
Moscow’s own frequently verified estimate of 
the intrinsic unreliabiilty of its armed forces. 
This estimate is founded on historical experi- 
ence and is fully justified by the empire na- 
ture of the Soviet Union. It is truly amaz- 
ing that this fundamental factor is not even 
considered by our current thought. But false 
conceptions are like dikes which can only 
be pierced by time and stress. 

- 7” . © . 
THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY ASSESSMENT 
If these basic errors were confined to the 

field of private inquiry and study, the situa- 
tion would not appear so ominous. But, as 
indicated above, this is not the case. On 
May 15, 1958, the Department of the Army 
publicly released a study of “The Soviet 
Army.” This assessment of the military 
forces in the U.SS.R., consisting of 14 pages 
in all, obviously purports to treat of basic 
essentials. 

o * e 2 +o 
With regard to technical military and tech- 

nologic essentials, the treatment in the as- 
sessment appears to be comprehensive and 
persuasive. It follows traditional Western 
lines of military analysis and evaluation 
which, as shown below, can be most mislead- 


ing in relation to the Soviet Union. The 
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usual emphasis is placed on quantitative 
magnitudes and technologic types. 
* s * . © 

General inferences drawn from simple 
technologic facts, which are considered in 
void of other determining factors, are hazard- 
ous enough, but to base a whole assessment 
on such an erroneous methodology, especially 
with reference to the Soviet Union, is clearly 
unwarranted. A critical reading of the re- 
port shows this to be the case. It shows the 
presence of an almost exclusive technologic 
and quantitative determination of the value 
of the armed forces in the Soviet Union, sup- 
ported at the margin by several fallacious 
assumptions in history and contemporary 
politics. 

7 * ’ 2 ” 

This report plainly employs concepts and 
assumptions which not only fail to conform 
with fact and reality but also lead to false 
conclusions. If these misguiding concepts 
and assumptions are indicative of the domi- 
nant thinking in the Department of the 
Army about the enemy, then one cannot but 
wonder as to what extent we have come to 
learn the nature of the enemy, the composi- 
tion and quality of his forces, the real sub- 
ordinate role of these forces in his expansion- 
ist foreign policy, and the pointed lessons of 
both world wars on the East European front, 
not to mention those of Russian military- 
political policy in the imperialist tradition of 
Moscow. 

Since words and concepts are the mirrors 
of one’s understanding, let us examine the 
dominant ones of this report. First, the title 
of the report is “The Soviet Army” and at 
the very outset, on page one, referring to it, it 
is stated that “In this capacity, it is prepared 
to inforce the national policies of the So- 
viet Union and the international ambitions 
of world communism.” Lest one quickly 
counter that “this is just a matter of se- 
mantics,” it is well to bear in mind that the 
art of semantics itself deals with the mean- 
ing of words. The monolithic terms used 
here would lead us to believe that the armed 
forces in the U.S.S.R. are like the nationally 
united forces of Japan and Germany against 
whom we fought. Nothing could be further 
fromthe truth. The outstanding fact is that 
there is no national integrated Soviet Army. 
Approximately 43 percent, very likely even 
more, of the armed forces in the U.S.S.R. is 
made up of non-Russians derived from vari- 
ous nations now held captive in the Soviet 
Union. 

It is not intended here to elaborate upon 
this crucial fact in terms of demography, his- 
tory, and politics. Data in these fields are 
available for the asking. Instead, one begins 
to wonder again whether the writers of this 
assessment ever proved into the causes ac- 
counting for the disintegration of the forces 
of the Russian Empire in 1916 and also in 
1941 under the legalistic guise of the Soviet 
Union. Among many significant questions 
which can be raised, one may ask, “Why in 
the face of constitutional provisions for war 
ministries in the various republics of the So- 
viet Union does Moscow rigidly follow the 
policy of dispersing non-Russian military 
personnel into areas away from their respec- 
tive native lands and of preventing at all 
costs the formation of compact and nation- 
aliy united Georgian, Lithuanian, Ukrainian 
and other non-Russian divisions?” Com- 
plete and satisfying answers to this and cog- 
nate questions can only be found in the his- 
torically uninterrupted struggle of the non- 
Russian nations against imperialist Russian 
domination. Although the West has not 
fully understood this, this fundamental and 
grave weakness in the unnatural body politic 
of the USS.R. afflicts its multinational 

armed forces, too. 
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In the light of these few fundamental con- 
siderations, accuracy in thought and concept 
would cause us to entitle a work of this 
sort “The Multinational Armed Forces of 
USS.R.” This would semantically, and thus 
meaningfully, negate Moscow’s purposeful 
usage of Soviet which we inadverently and 
at disadvantage to ourselves have adopted. 
Little is it realized that in the same way 
the Czars, from Peter down, employed the 
term Russian to cover every colonial acquisi- 
tion of Russia, the Russian Bolsheviks, at 
the very beginning of Russian Communist 
aggression in 1918, skilfully introduced the 
generalized use of Soviet to conceal from the 
outside world their early imperialist acquisi- 
tions of a number of newly independent 
non-Russian states. Specially for free world 
consumption and thought habituations. 
the Russian masters have consistently urged 
and stressed such terms as “‘the Soviet peo- 
ple,” “the Soviet man,” “the Soviet Army,” 
etc., with the obvious and apparently suc- 
ecessful aim of creating the impression of 
real union, a oneness of forces, and a mono- 
lith of strength in the U.S.S.R. * * * 

However, what one would clearly be un- 
able to find in any Russian Communist lit- 
erature is such a thoroughly incongruous 
and inept usage as “the national policies of 
the Soviet Union,” which appears on page 
one in the report. By force of political cir- 
cumstance Moscow cannot help but recog- 
nize the multinational character of its shaky 
empire. One would think that by force of 
self-interest and thus sympathic study we 
would recognize the same. Moreoevr, 
whether world communism has international 
ambitions or, in realistic terms, these ambi- 
tions of world domination are nurtured by 
Russian Communist totalitarians with a na- 
tional tradition of over 500 years, is rapidly 
vanishing as an issue in many areas of ad- 
vanced thinking on these subjects. Here, 
too, one would think that the prime slogan 
in the recent Hungarian revolution, ‘“Russki 
Go Home,” would have suggestively led many 
to realize that ideologic communism is an- 
other tool in the arsenal of traditional Rus- 
sian expansionism and “cold war” activity. 
It is perhaps sufficient here to suggest the 
reading of the Marquis Astolphe de Custine’s 
classic, “Journey for Our Time” (New York, 
1951) for one to appreciate that the basic 
institutions of Russia itself have scarcely 
changed in the past 100 years. 

A further point of essential criticism may 
be directed at a statement appearing on 
page 14 in the report: “This formidable 
war machine isin a constant state of mili- 
tary readiness to fulfill any tasks which So- 
viet policy may require of them. They are 
subjected to effective political control.” It 
is readily recognized that it is sounder to 
overestimate the enemy and prepare to meet 
his challenge in these terms than to under- 
estimate him and find oneself ill-prepared. 
Despite this, however, in the complex of 
politico-military interrelationships an over- 
estimation exaggerated by adjectives, as 
underscored above, can create many false 
impressions with unfavorable political effect. 
This approach, which admittedly has prac- 
tical use for domestic objectives, provides 
unwarranted leverage to the enemy in his 
cold war demands and diplomatic offensives. 

Again, for students of imperial Russian 
history all this is not new. In the 19th 
century and up to World War I, for example, 
the cold war activities of St. Petersburg suc- 
ceeded in having the West believe that the 
armed forces of the Russian Empire con- 
stituted a formidable steamroller, a term 
which evolved into general use. So long 
as there was no major conflict, the illusion 
built up had enormous political effect. When 
the wholesale debacles of the Russo-Japa- 
nese War and World War I occurred, this 
illusion came into full view for those who 
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asked “Why was this so?” This report plain- 
ly supports the resurrection of the steam- 
roller illusion. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these 
criticisms obviously run counter in some 
degree to those stated on page 14 in the re- 
port. First, the U.S.S.R. war machine is not 
as formidable as Moscow would have us be- 
lieve. The Hungarian revolution itself pro- 
vides us with the most recent evidence of 
significant Ukrainian desertions from the so- 
called Soviet Army, hundreds joining the 
patriots in Budapest in pursuit of a common 
cause. Second, by their very nature these 
forces are hardly able to fulfill any tasks 
posed by Moscow. Fully conscious of its 
own history and past policies, Moscow, more 
than anyone else, knows how fundamentally 
unreliable its polyglot forces are; and in 
the tradition of Russian imperial policy, it 
exerts maximum effort in avoiding any 
major commitment of its own forces. Third, 
these facts and more cause one to disaccept 
the groundless assumption that these forces 
are subjugated to effective political control 
or that political activity in the armed forces 
is intensive and influential. 

On the basis of these critical- conclusions 
the threat to the free world which the So- 
viet Army today presents is, contrary to the 
assessment, not so obvious. It is concluded 
in the assessment that “The Soviet Army is 
capable of * * * supplying manpower as 
‘volunteers’ and providing material support 
for operations in areas roughly contiguous 
to the Soviet Union and vulnerable to Com- 
munist exploitation. The Soviet Govern- 
ment can do any of these confident in the 
knowledge that initially it is the only major 
power in the world today which has the great 
preponderance of ground forces in being.” 

This conclusion is, of course, logically 
based on the contents of the report and their 
implied steamroller illusion, but it is un- 
fortunately not based on evaluated fact. 
Indeed, the major elements of this conclu- 
sion serve to support some propaganda 
themes employed by Moscow. 

Repeating one of the first criticisms in this 
analysis, the concept of capability embraces 
not only quantitative content but also, and 
in this case more important, the qualitative 
as well. To repeat further, concerning the 
U.S.S.R., the qualitative element refers not 
only to the skills of military training but 
also—and again more important—to the na- 
tional and political diversities of the armed 
forces. In this realistic light Moscow is not 
as capable as it may seem to provide “vol- 
unteers,” which, despite its propaganda 
boasts, it has not done when opportunities 
presented themselves. Moreover, as in the 
Hungarian case, its provision of material sup- 
port was not without gaping holes which 
furnished the West with decisive opportuni- 
ties for which it proved to be ill-prepared. 

In conclusion, the assessment given by the 
Department of the Army is to a regrettable 
degree out of context in relation to East Eu- 
ropean and central Asian realities. In this 
fundamental connection it is misleading and 
could be put to effective use by Moscow 
propagandists. Its broad equalitative sig- 
nificance is virtually nil. It offers further 


evidence of the critical lag in American . 


thought concerning not only the Soviet 
Union but also the intertwined relationships 
between the military and political factors in 
the modern scene. In the U.S.S.R, as in the 
previous Czarist Russian Empire, such re- 
lationships are basic to any assessment. 

As Hobbes once pointed out, “Force and 
fraud are in war the two cardinal virtures.” 
Whether in a cold war or hot one, the Rus- 
sians surpass all in the second virtue. In 
this they are sustained by the perpetuated 
and lingering misconceptions that Western- 
ers have of their empire. Our current mil« 
itary thinkers are abetting their skillful play 
on fraud, 
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The Philadelphia Textile Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the develop- 
ment of textiles in America was a tre- 
mendous stride forward in our coun- 
try’s march toward its present world 
industrial status. 

For this_reason, I think it appropriate 
that a brief outline of the development 
and growth of the Philadelphia Textile 
Institute, the first and largest school of 
its kind in the United States, be brought 
to the attention of the Congress and the 
American people. The institute, which 
was established to engage in research 
and teaching of manufacturing skill and 
the art of design, is celebrating this 
year it. 75th anniversary. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a state- 
ment concerning the growth of the in- 
stitute as prepared by Mr. Alan M. 
‘Richter. 

THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE INSTITUTE 


The Philadelphia Textile Institute was 
founded in 1884 and represented the first 
and most important effort that had been 
made in the United States to offer class- 
room instruction directly applicable to tex- 
tiles. The realization that such an institu- 
tion was of absolute necessity occurred fol- 
lowing the Philadelphia Centennial Interna- 
tional Exposition in 1876. The exposition 
plainly showed that European products, par- 
ticurarly in textiles, were far superior to 
those being produced in the United States. 

Mr. Theodore Search, a member of the 
firm Erben, Search & Co., yarn manufac- 
turers of Philadelphia, was largely respon- 
sible, in 1882, in establishing the Philadel- 
phia Textile Association whose primary ob- 
ject was the promotion of textile education 
in the United States, These industrialists 
were well aware of the progress of textile 
schools in Europe and recognized that the 
United States could not hope to maintain 
the best markets for its textile products un- 
less these products combined the highest 
skill in manufacturing and the best taste 
in design. When the association failed to 
reach its goal of $50,000 needed to start the 
school, Search contributed generously and 
also assumed some of the teaching respon- 
sibility. 

This project was made known to the 
trustees of the Pennsylvania Museum of Art 
who agreed to absorb the new school as one 
of its departments and placed at its disposal 
rooms in the Industrial Art School, then lo- 
cated at 1336 Spring Garden Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A few short years proved conclusively that 
this new educational undertaking was not 
only a great addition to the textile manufac- 
turing community of Philadelphia but an 
element of strength to the entire country. 
Friends of the enterprise visited the best 
schools in Europe in the interest of the in- 
stitution and many foreign methods and 
procedures were adopted and put into prac- 
tice. 

In 1893, because of the increased enroll- 
ment, it became necessary to acquire larger 
quarters and the institution purchased a 
building on the northeast corner of Broad 
and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. The new 
\building contained accommodations for over 
a thousand students and remained the home 
of the institute for the next 56 years. 

In 1941, the 58th year of existence of the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute, was a notable 
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one. It was in this year that the State of 
Pennsylvania‘ first authorized the school to 
grant the degree of bachelor of science in 
textiles to graduates who satisfactorily com- 
pleted the 4-year course. At the suggestion 
of the Alumni Association, the word “school” 
was replaced by the word “institute” in the 
title of the college and the college became 
known as the Philadelphia Textile Institute. 

In 1948, the committee of instructions, 
which had served in'a dual capacity for both 
art school and the textile school of the parent 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, the new name 
for the old: Pennsylvania Museum of Art, 
agreed to the formation of separate boards 
of governors of the two schools, 


This was done because the growth of both 
schools plus their individual differences 
created complications making administra- 
tion difficult by a single group. This cre- 
ation of a separate board of governors for 
the college was the beginning of movement 
that was to be culminated in the complete 
separation from the museum of art in a very 
few years. Members of this new board of 
governors felt that the time was ripe to find 
other quarters for the institute. Before 
making any commitments it was realized 
that a tremendous amount of money would 
be needed for such a venture, and out of 
this came the creation of the Philadelphia 
Textile Institute Foundation, 2 nonprofit 
corporation devoted to the advancement of 
textile education. In June of 1944, after 
months of preliminary organization, cor- 
porate papers were granted to the founda- 
tion, 

A campaign was started to supply the 
funds so necessary to allow the institute to 
obtain other quarters. The Foundation in 
1946 purchased a 12'4-acre site in German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa., for the college’s 
new home. Two years and over 4 million 
dollars later, in September 1948, ground 
was broken for the new building. In 
April 1949, 90 percent of the building was 
finished for the cornerstone laying cere- 
monies. On October 6, 1949, the building 
was completed and ready for occupancy and 
classes began. The new Hesslein Library, 
constructed concurrently, was finished soon 
afterward. It was shortly after moving to 
its new location that the college was in- 
corporated and separated completely from 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

In 1954, the Philadelphia Textile Institute 
took another step in the expansion and im- 
provement of its facilities when, in October 
ground was broken for the néw residence 
hall. The dormitory houses 150 students 
and contains 4 common rooms. In 1957 
& wing was added to the Hesslein Library. 

In 1955, there occurred the realization of 
one of the major educational goals. The 
college was accepted for membership in and 
fully accredited by the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
At this writing, the Philadelphia Textile In- 
stitute is authorized to grant the bachelor of 
scince degree in textile engineering, textile 
management and marketing, fabric design, 
and textile chemistry and dyeing, and, as 
mentioned, is a fully accredited technologi- 
cal educational institution. 

The fifth structure, a student union build- 
ing, is currently under construction. This 
badly needed addition will give the institute 
the major facilities to insure a well rounded 
educational program. 

Today, the Philadelphia Textile Institute 
continues to be r zed locally, nation- 
ally, and worldwide as having the finest edu- 
cational programs to be found in textile edu- 
cation. The graduate of Philadelphia Textile 
Institute is not limited to a career in tex- 
tiles. The curriculums in chemistry, in 
management and marketing, and the tech- 
nological curriculums prepare him for grad- 
uate study or for a wide and rapidly in- 
creasing number of positions with chemical 
corporations, posts, and clothing 
manufacturers as well as the whole range 
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from art to production throughout the tex- 


» tile industry. 


The department of chemistry prepares stu- 
dents for the textile and related industries 
such as synthetic fiber, chemical, plastic, 
paint, etc. The aim of the department is to 
provide the student with an understanding 
of the basic fields of chemistry and the ma- 
jor fields of textile chemistry. He also has 
available the facilities of a complete dyeing 
laboratory. 

In basic research the textile chemist may 
be concerned with modifying the chemical 
structure of existing fibers or synthesizing 
new fibers, new dyestuffs, new finishing 
agents, etc. 

In development the _ textile chemist 
searches for methods of dyeing and finish- 
ing new fibers, while constantly looking for 
better methods of treating existing fibers. 
He must also help determine the uses for 
which a fiber is best suited. For example: 

1, Why is nylon used for tire cord when 
Fortisan is stronger? 

2. Why is asbestos and not fiberglass used 
for insulating jet enginees when both are 
mineral and fireproof? 

3. What fibers, because of their chemical 
and physical properties, are suited for arti- 
ficial arteries—tefion, vinyon, dacron, etc.? 

There are a host of unsolved problems, 
and older problems awaiting better solu- 
tions, and there are far too few men now 
available in the area, 

In sales engineering the textile chemist 
is concerned with solving technical and pro- 
duction problems of his company’s accounts. 

In production a textile chemist must help 
keep his company abreast of recent devel- 
opments. Usually the wet processing oper- 
ations of a textile plant are under the juris- 
diction of the plant chemist. 

In technical sales the textile chemist, not 
simply an order taker, sells his service as 
well as his product, 

The course in textile management and 
marketing is offered to meet the expanding 
need for capable managers and executives 
in the merchandising and marketing of tex- 
tiles. The opportunities available to young 
men and women are unequalled in any other 
field today—the graduates can look forward 
to an interesting future with a rapid rise 
to success without the need for graduate 
study and long competitive years in each 
position held. 

The unique combination of liberal arts, 
business and technical subjects in this un- 
usual course avoids over-specialization and 
provides the broad base of education so 
highly sought for by employers throughout 
the business world today. In no other field 
or program of study can this be accom- 
plished in 4 years of undergraduate work. 
In the outline of the course there is a fine 
balance of management essential with the / 
humanities—the subjects that develop 
the disciplines needed to assess the human 
situations that arise daily. These elements 
are nicely integrated with sufficient textile 
technology for the graduate to understand 
and evaluate the things as well as the peo~ 
ple with whom he or she works. 

Graduates of the management and mar- 
keting course will be of immediate value to 
the diversified textile industry—in admin- 
istrative positions, in manufacturing, or in 
the challenging and fascinating areas of pro- 
moting, buying, or selling of textile products. 

The first year of the fabric design curricu- 
lums encompasses a general course giving the 
student a chance to become accustomed to 
college life while stadying academic subjects. 
Specialized studies and laboratory experience 
are added in the second year. Knowledge 
and skill, the tools of the fabric designer, 
are both artistic and technical, FPabric de- 
sign courses train the student in the tech- 
nology of weaves, fabric analysis, and con- 
struction, together with the knowledge of 
yarn types, sizes, uses, and the fabrics which 
are made of yarns. 
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Learning to plan on paper a fabric which 
will be produced in a loom is one goal of 
these studies. Yarn manufacture—limits of 
yarn sizes and types according to the spin- 


ning system—is demonstrated in lectures and | 


laboratories. The fabric designer must also 
be informed about the methods of adding 
color to textiles—at all stages and for all 
of the raw materials. Studies in dyeing and 
printing combine the color ideas of the 
artist with the practical aspects of applica- 
tion and duplication. 


Art, color design, and textile technology 


challenge the creative abilities of the future 
designer. And with all of the equipment 
available for experiment in any area of fa- 
bric design, you may test your ideas for their 
practicality, as well as for their originality. 
Art courses such as: color, design, nature 
study, form, and composition help the stu- 
dent explore mrethods of design creations. 
Application of these methods to specific prob- 
lems follows in the textile, fashion, and in- 
terior design periods. 

Textile engineering covers the manufacture 
of substances from basic materials through 
controlled chemical and physical change and 
through controlled mechanical alinements 
and transformations to fiber, to blend, to 
top, to sliver, to yarn, to fabric, woven or 
knitted, through the chemical and physical 
changes of dyeing and finishing to the fa- 
bric for use in a wide variety of subsequent 
forms. 

Operations are combined in sequence to 
form a manufacturing process. Process con- 
trol and instrumentation are increasingly 
important to provide automatic, mranual or 
combined manual-automatic supervision of 
a@ process, particularly in dyeing and finish- 
ing. 

Processes include making of fibers from 
cellulose, resins, glass, ginning of cotton, 
scouring and carbonizing of wool, retting of 
flax, carding, blending, gilling, drawing, 
spinning, weaving, knitting, dyeing, finish- 
ing. Most of these processes involve fiber 
length, strength, crimp, and many physical 
and chemical, qualitative and quantitative 
characteristics of fibers for selected end uses 
of fabrics. 

Knowledge needed to work in the field in- 
cludes mathematics, quantitative and quali- 
tative analysis, inorganic and organic chem- 
istry, physical chemistry, physics, mechanics, 
textile design, fabric structures, yarn-manu- 
facturing systems, weaving, textile mill 
equipment. 

Accessory techniques may be~those used 
by the mechanical, electrical, chemical engi- 
neer, by management engineers, or by the 
physicist. 

Textile engineers could work in any of the 
following activities: research design, develop- 
ment, testing, procurement, production, con- 
struction, operation, administration, teach- 
ing. 

The credit for the development of this great 
college belongs to many people, both in and 
out of the textile industry. Philadelphia 
Textile Institute, with a great heritage, is 
fast approaching a period in its history in- 
comparable with any that has passed. 


Our Scientists Know How To Release 
Atomic Energy—Will Our Political 
Leaders Know How To Use It Wisely? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include two stories I sent back from 
Geneva last fall reporting my observa- 
tions as a congressional adviser to the 
American delegation to the Second In- 
ternational Conference on Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy—and some reflections 
thereon. 
The stories follow: 
Report From GENEVA 


I. AMERICAN SCIENTISTS LEAD THE FIELD— 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1958 


This International Conference on Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy at Geneva is the finest 
job of salesmanship for anything American 
that I have seen anywhere. 

The U.S. scientific exhibits 
away with the honors. Both 
public and the _ scientists themselves 
are voting with their feet. At any hour of 
the morning when only delegates are ad- 
mitted to the exhibit hall, and in the after- 
noon when it is open to the public, there 
are many more Visitors in the U.S.A. ex- 
hibits than in all the others combined. 

One reason is the superiority of the ex- 
hibits themselves. Instead of long, printed 
descriptions of American accomplishments, 
frequently the machines themselves are here. 
Another is that the devices are live and 
working. When the actual machine could 
not be transported or reconstructed here, 
there is an animated portrayal on a screen, 
or a miniature, or an opened-up model in 
motion showing just what is happening 
inside. 

Still more impressive to the visitor, espe- 
cially to the scientific delegate, is the fact 
that at the machine to operate it and ex- 
plain it in person is, in so many cases, the 
Americans who designed and developed it. 
It is interesting to watch the faces of these 
top scholars, professors, inventors from all 
over the world as they read the nameplate 
worn by each American and realize that the 
ordinary looking gentleman, generally in his 
thirties or even his late twenties, who will 
answer questions about the gadget is the 
great Doctor So-and-So of Los Alamos or 
Oak Ridge or Caltech, whose papers they 
have read with admiration. It is the equiva- 
lent of the movie-goer coming face to 
face with Cary Grant or Elizabeth Taylor. 

Someone showed a stroke of genius when 
he placed a blackboard alongside most of 
the major devices demonstrating discoveries 
of principles in basic physics. So you see 
Dr. Stalinsky of the Soviet Union or an 
earnest student from Germany furiously 
drawing diagrams or writing equations as 
they argue it out with the American scien- 
tist, oblivious to the milling crowds around 
them. 

Another 10-strike was the recruitment and 
training of about 50 attractive young women 
as guides. Most of them are Swiss medical 
or technical students, although some, in- 
cluding 3 or 4 Negro girls, are from the 
United States. They all speak French and 
English. The Swiss girls speak German and 
Italian also. There are others speaking 
Spanish, Russian, the Scandinavian lan- 
guages, and a few others. So, almost any 
group of visitors finds a girl ready to show 
it through the American exhibits and explain 
them in the group’s own language. The girls 
were given about 3 weeks of training by 
someone who succeeded remarkably in 
teaching them either an understanding of 
complicated processes or language that will 
explain the essentials—plus an enthusiasm 
for the new world being revealed that is con- 
tagiously convincing. They have a patter 
that would do credit to any Gray Line bus 
guide. : 

One of the most popular features is the 
4 miniature theaters in which visitors can 
see one or another of 27 new technical films, 
5 to 25 minutes long, with earphones de- 
scribing in English, French, .Spanish, and 
Russian the process being shown in color 
on the film. 


are walking 
the general 
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Another crowded spot is the literature cen- 
ter. A whole wall is lined with books written. 
by Americans on all aspects of atomic energy. 
One does not realize how much has been 
done in this new field until it is seen as- 
sembled in one place. The books, technical 
journals, a card catalog of all publications 
are all available for browsing by delegates. 
And they stand in lines to do so. The free 
literature table is swept bare as fast as the 
pilés can be replaced. Both students and 
older men go away carrying pounds of 
printed material to study in laboratories 
from Japan to Romania to Argentina. 

In the past I have often been critical of 
U.S. information centers in the various capi- 
tals of the world, because, in general, they 
were inferior to those of the Russians. The 
latter were better organized, better staged 
and lighted, more attractive; ours tended to 
look like the rows of ears of corn at a county 
fair. But the roles are certainly reversed in 
this conference. Our exhibits are superbly 
arranged, dramatically displayed, with sim- 
ple, matter-of-fact descriptive legends. Not 
a word of self-praise, extravagant claims, or 
criticism of others. 5 

In contrast, the Russian exhibit is largely 
photographs, diagrams, or architects’ draw- 
ings with legends proclaiming what they say 
they have done or are about to do; or what 
they say others have said in praise of Rus- 
sia’s wonderful work for peace. A picture of 
the Red Square is thrown in, emphasizing 
that it is more a propaganda show than a 
scientific exhibit. The only place that I ever 
saw as Many as @ dczen people gathered was 
around a replica of SputnikI. Just why that 
should be exhibited in a conference on 
peaceful uses of the atom was not explained. 

The performance makes an American 
proud of his country. It renews one’s hope 
that maybe we can get someone to do as 
good a job for American ideas, culture, 
values, motivations as these scientists are 
doing for American science. 


II. WILL OUR DEMOCRACY KEEP ABREAST OF SCI- 
ENCE?——-SEPTEMBER 9, 1958 


There is a marked contrast between the 
scientists from all countries who are attend- 
ing the International Conference in Geneva 
on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy and the 
political leaders of the same countries whom 
I was privileged w. observe and work with 
while serving as a delegate to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly in New York a year 
ago. 

Here are some general differences, of course 
with a good many individual exceptions: 

The scientists overwhelmingly are young 
men; the U.N. delegates are predominantly 
older men, except from a few of the newly in- 
dependent countries. 

The scientists are full of enthusiasm and 
confidence about the future; most of the 
U.N. delegates seem tired, defeatist, even 
cynical about it. 


The scientists care little about personal 
rank or protocol; they give credit to whoever 
is doing the best work, regardless of his na- 
tionality or the smallness or obscurity of his 
laboratory or his institution. The political 
leaders tend to be inordinately jealous of 
rank, position, personal prestige. 

The scientists are bent only on finding 
ways to solve whatever-problems arise; the 
political leaders are eloquent in explaining 
why the problems cannot be solved. They 
never have been solved, have they? 


The scientists approach scientific problems 
as human beings searching for all facts that 
can be proved to be true; the political lead- 
ers approach their problems of what to do 
about the scientists’ discoveries principally 
as partisans of differing political systems. 
Might it shake our side’s position if we were 
to admit some validity to the other side’s 
achievements? 


Yet it is these political leaders who will 


determine how the scientists’ remarkable ac- 
complishments are to be used. 
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In such a frustrating and disturbing situ- 
ation, a first urge might be to throw out 
the old, tired, defeatist political leaders and 
let the younger, more flexible minds which 
created the new machines decide how they 
are to be used. 

And yet the evidence is not. convincing 
that men who are outstandingly successful 
as scientists will be equally able in the po- 
litical field. Everyone knows of the bril- 
liant and dedicated doctor or professor 
touched with genius in his own realm who 
is at the same time notoriously incompetent 
in running his ordinary affairs. He has 
superior knowledge and’ ability in a special- 
ized field; he does not necessarily have su- 
perior wisdom or commonsense. 

Only 2 dtcades ago we saw gifted men in 
Germany—outstanding leaders in science, 
the arts, business—who at the same time 
followed and cheered a madman. Some 
outsiders protested in unbelief, “But the 
Germans are so highly cultured, they love 
beautiful music, they weep over moving 
Passages in literature.” True. The same 
people also threw human beings into fur- 
naces for no reason except their race. 

The unanswered question is whether men 
who examine everything critically in the 
scientific field will be equally critical and 
courageous with respect to political dogmas. 

If they will be, then the tens of thousands 
of first-rate scientists that the Soviet Union 
has been feverishly training will reject the 
political theories and policies of those pres- 
ently in charge and will pull down the 
tyrants. 

Doubtless most of us in the West have 
believed, or at least desperately hoped, that 
such will be the case, that human beings 
given freedom of thought %m one field will 
demand equal freedom in all other fields. 
Yet we must admit that it is by no means 
certain, 

Some educators have long maintained 
that mental skills, habits, disciplines in one 
field are not transferred to other fields. And 
it is clear that scientists have put their 
abilities at the disposal of despots in pur- 
suit of crazy ideas and cruel objectives’ 
about as often and as willingly as ordinary 
people have. 

There is no easy way out for us. The 
common folks cannot shift to the scientists 
who released the new powers the responsi- 
bility for deciding for what purposes they 
are to be used. In a democracy that terrible 
responsibility falls on all of us. We must 
be willing to give time and effort to becoming 
informed on these matters of hterally life 
and death importance, arid to lead in finding 
the necessary political solutions. 

Most political leaders probably tend to 
follow more than to lead, to reflect more 
than to create public opinion. This means 
that in a democracy, government leaders will 
not long get very far ahead of or away from 
what they think the people are thinking. 

If the politicians are defeatist or unwilling 
to work as eagerly for change as the scientists 
are, it is because the politicians believe the 
people want most of all to maintain their 
own fairly comfortable status quo. They 
want more to relax than to be disturbed. 

The research worker generally combines 
strict mental disciplines regarding the known 
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with a certain openness of mind that ap- 
proaches anarchy of thought regarding the 
unknown, But the political leader charged 
with preserving a nation recoils from the 
slightest suggestion of any anarchy any- 
where. — 

The scientist pursues the unfamiliar; the 
political leader clings to the familiar, be- 
cause the people seem to want him to. 

Perhaps another reason for the differences 
in approach is the fact that the scientists 
deal largely with substances and forces that 
can be weighed or measured, however tiny 
or elusive. There is something tangible to 
pursue. But how can an emotion be meas- 
ured? Or a desire, or a prejudice in the 
human mind? 

Or perhaps these are not in the mind at 
all, but are reactions in the heart—as that 
term is commonly understood. 


And, if so, what are the things that in- 
fluence the human heart? Tradition does. 
Environmental conditioning does. Religion 
does. But are the historic religions that 
teach tolerance, kindliness, brotherhood in- 
fluencing men today in many parts of the 
world as powerfully as the religions of na- 
tionalism, racism and communism are? And 
these latter teach intolerance, exclusiveness, 
unbrotherliness. 

The more one sees and reflects on the aw- 
ful potential for good or ill in the new 
knowledge of how matter was put together 
in the first place, and how it now, for the 
first time, can be both taken apart and put 
together by man, the more inescapable and 


‘sobering is the realization that our tasks 


as a people in deciding what to do with 
these terrible powers are far more difficult 
than were the tasks of the scientists in dis- 
covering how to release them. Will we do 
as well as they are doing? 

Our present numbness in the presence 
of such a responsibility is perhaps inevit- 
able. Certainly it is understandable. With- 
in one 40-year period we have been thrust 
into the air age, the electronic age, the 
atomic age, and now the space age. 

How can human beings hope to digest so 
much so fast? Yet digest it we must. 
There can be no survival for those who fail. 
I am confident that we can, if we will, play 
our part with as great success as the scien- 
tists are playing theirs—and with great 
benefit to all mankind, 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent Office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 


‘documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 


Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 
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Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 








GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may: be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Laredo, Tex. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Rio Grande, the boundary be- 
tween Texas and Mexico, was first 
bridged in 1889. This first interna- 
tional bridge was constructed at Laredo, 
in southwest Texas, but Laredo has al- 
ways been the major point of crossing 
the river, even before Texas had won 
its independence from Mexico. 

Laredo has shown tremendous growth 
since the beginning of the 19th century, 
and commerce between the United 
States and Mexico has increased cor- 
respondingly. Laredo is a delightful city 
with a colorful history as one of the 
largest and most successful Spanish set- 
tlements. in Texas. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article from Texas 
Business Review recording this history 
of Laredo and the city’s rich promise 
for the future. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DIVERSIFIED EcoNnoMy BUILDS OPTIMISTIC 

Furure For LAREDO 
(By Charles R. McCord) 


On May 14, 1755, Thomas Sanchez de la 
Barrera y Gallardo, acting in the name of 
Spanish colonizer, Jose de Escandon, founded 
the settlement of Laredo on the north bank 
of the Rio Grande some 200 miles north- 
west of the river’s mouth. Until his death 
in 1796, Sanchez, holding concurrently the 
offices of chief justice and alcalde, was in 
effect the one-man government of the new 
settlement. Within the term of his ad- 
ministration, Laredo became the largest and 
most successful permanent Spanish settle- 
ment in what is now southwest Texas. 

From an initial population of about 85 in 
1755, by 1800 Laredo had grown to be a then 
impressive community of about 1,000 and 
had established itself as the major point of 

on the Rio Grande between El Paso 
del Norte and the Gulf of Mexico. 

As a condition of the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, which terminated the hostilities of 
the Mexican War in 1848, Mexico agreed to 
recognize the Rio Grande as the interna- 
tional boundary and thus relinquished all 
claim to Laredo and all other Mexican set- 
tlements north of the river. Laredo was at 
that time designated as the seat of govern- 
ment of the newly created Webb County. 

But the movement of people and goods is 
apt to follow the easiest and most accus- 
tomed route, regardless of political decisions. 
The boundary relocation effected by the 
treaty did not appreciably alter the course 
of commerce in the area, for it did not de- 
preciate the comparative advantages of the 
river crossing at Laredo. 
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The new international division simply 
created a need for a new Laredo on the 
south side of the river. The importance of 
the river crossing itself—Laredo—Nuevo 
Laredo—as a major point of confluence of 
traffic between Mexico and the United States 
was never diminished; rather, it grew stead- 
ily as commerce between the nations in- 
creased through the years. 

The Rio Grande was first bridged at Laredv 
in 1889. Until then passage across the river 
had been by ferry. The two predecessors of 
the present international bridge had un- 
happily brief careers—the first was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1920, the second by flood 
in 1954. The present bridge, an impressive 
four-lane span, was built on a scale suffi- 
cient to handle the tremendous flow of ve- 
hicular and pedestrian traffic that crosses 
the river each day. 

The population of Laredo has increased 
steadily throughout the history of the com- 
munity. As measured by percentage increase 
of population, the city experienced its most 
dramatic growth during the decade of the 
1880's. 

In 1881 both the Corpus Christi and Rio 
Grande (later the Texas-Mexican) and the 
International-Great Northern (later the Mis- 
souri Pacific) Railways completed the con- 
struction of their tracks into Laredo. Here, 
as in the West generally, the advent of the 
railroad was a powerful economic stimulus. 

From 1880 to 1890 Laredo’s population rose 
from 3,521 to 11,319, an increase of 221 per- 
cent. The years of World War I were Laredo’s 
next period of explosive growth. From 1910 
to 1920 its population increased approxi- 
mately 53 percent, from 14,855 to 22,710. 

Since 1920 Laredo has shown substantial 
percentage, and increasingly significant ab- 
solute, increases in each population census. 
The most reliable estimates available place 
the current population of the city at approxi- 
mately 65,000. 

As the population of Laredo has grown 
through the years, it has come to represent 
an increasingly larger portion of the total 
population of Webb County. At the turn of 
the ceritury only 61 percent of the people of 
Webb County resided in Laredo. In 1957 it 
was estimated that the population of the city 
comprised, roughly, 93 percent of the popu- 
lation of the county as a whole. 

The growth of Laredo has been paralleled 
by the expansion of her sister city across the 
river. In fact, most estimates now indicate 
that Nuevo Laredo’s population slightly ex- 
ceeds that of Laredo. It is now quite likely 
that the two cities together form a metro- 
— area of approximately 140,000 popu- 

on. 

Webb. County is located in the central 
western portion of the south Texas (or Rio 
Grande) plain, a subregion of the Texas 
coastal plain. The topography and vegeta- 
tion of Webb County is typical of that which 
has caused much of the south Texas plain 
to be called brush country or Monte. 

The land, rising from the river in gentle 
undulations, is covered by a dense growth 
of bunch grasses, cactus,and scrub. With the 
exception of a. narrow band of irrigated truck 
farms on the alluvial shelf along the Rio 
Grande, the great expanse of the country is 
given almost exclusively to large-scale cattle 
ranching. 

The southern of the South Texas 
Plain, including Webb County, has the 




























































longest summer and mildest winter seasons 
of any area in the State. The climate of 
Webb County is dry and warm with an 
average annual rainfall of 19.27 inches and 
@ mean annual temperature of 72°. The 
irrigated farms of Webb County are favored 
with a 293-day growing season, only about 
85 days of which, on an average, are cloudy. 

In its natural state, the Rio Grande is 
not an unqualified blessing to Laredo. The 
river’s flow—fiuctuating from flood stage to 
a mere trickle—is too erratic for it to be an 
ideal municipal water supply. At present, 
there are two projects in advanced stages 
of planning, either one, or both, of which 
would solve Laredo’s water problems for the 
foreseeable future. 

One of these plans is to use Lake Casa 
Blanca as an off-river storage reservoir. By 
this plan, the city could borrow water from 
the reservoir in time of need and repay 
the amount borrowed whenever the Rio 
Grande was again running high. Lake Casa 
Blanca was created in 1950 by the construc- 
tion of an impounding dam across Chacon 
Creek just northeast of the city limits. 
Apart from its possible function as a stor- 
age reservoir, the lake now provides the 
people of Laredo with an excellent recreation 
area. 

The other plan, and it now appears -the 
one most likely to be effected, consists in 
attacking the problem of the river’s uncer- 
tain flow. This now much-publicized proj- 
ect, the Diablo Dam, will be a huge inter- 
national dam on the Rio Grande near its 
confluence with the Devil’s River a few miles 
northeast of Del Rio. 

The Diablo Dam is one of the three such 
projects proposed in a treaty signed by the 
United States and Mexico in 1944. The 
Falcon Reservoir in Starr and Zapata Coun- 
ties is the only one of these projects realized 
thus far. It is estimated that the Diablo 
Dam, as now planned, would produce a total 
storage capacity of 5,977,000 acre-feet, mak- 
ing its reservoir the largest in Texas. Con- 
struction of this great multipurpose dam 
would provide a permanent solution to the 
water problem of Laredo and would be of 
great value to the cities downstream. 

Though the economy of Laredo is basically 
oriented to the functions of an international 
port, it has a modest, but growing, industrial 
sector. Through their chamber of commerce 
and industrial development committee, the 
business and civic leaders of the community 
are actively soliciting new industry for La- 
redo. City officials are also aware of the need 
for a more diversified industrial base for 
Laredo’s economy. 

The city planning commission has recently 
proposed an industrial zoning ordinance 
which would encourage, and set the condi- 
tions. for, an orderly industrial development 
in the city. 

Just north of the Laredo city limits, Texas 
Mining & Smelting, a division of the National 
Lead Co., operates the largest antimony 
smelter in the world. For years this smelter 
has been a major employer in Laredo. It 
smelts ores imported from Mexico, the lead- 
ing supplier of this strategic raw material to 
the United States. 

Another major industrial employer in 
Laredo, and one of ever growing significance, 
is the apparel and textile products industry. 
The principal manufacturer in the textile 
products category is the Texas Harvest Hat 
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Co., a firm whose products have been well 

known for years in, international markets. 
The leading firms in the apparel category 

are the Laredo Manufacturing Co., Amedee 


Frocks, Inc. and Salo Manufacturing Co. 


‘Together, these four leading concerns employ 
approximately 500 people.. There is an abun- 
dant labor supply in Laredo particularly 
suitable for industries:such as these, and 
electric power and natural gas*are also avail- 
able at attractive rates. 

The principal minerals of Webb County 
are brick clay, sand, gravel, cannel coal, oil, 
and natural gas. As sources of income and 
employment, by far the most significant of 
these are oil and natural gas. Natural gas 
was discovered in Webb County in 1908, and 
in 1920 O. W. Killam brought in the county’s 
first oil well. 

The total value of mineral production in 
Webb County, largely from sales of oil and 
natural gas, was $7,368,590 in 1957. 

The center of activity in petroleum and 
natural gas production is Mirando City in 
the southeast corner of the county. How- 
ever, Laredo businesses receive a consider- 
able income in providing goods and services 
for mining employees working in the oil 
and gas fields of Webb, Duval, Jim Hogg and 
Zapata Counties. The Texas Employment 
Commission estimates that, on the average, 
375 workers were employed in Webb County. 
in 1958 in mining, quarrying, and oil’ pro- 
duction. 

In addition to manufacturing and mining 
activity, agricultural “production makes a 
large contribution to the economy of Webb 
County. According to 1958 estimates of the 
Texas Employment Commission, approxi- 
mately 13 percent of the persons employed 
in the county were engaged in agriculture. 
Though irrigated truck farming is an impor- 
tant element in the agriculture of Webb 
County, as a source of income to the area 
cattle ranching is of far greater significance. 

The value of all farm products sold from 
the county in 1954 was $5,784,812. Of that 
total, $4,020,067 or 70 percent, derived from 
sales of livestock and livestock products. 
The value of all crops sold was $1,763,545, or 
30 percent of the total. 

Vegetables—primarily tomatoes, onions, 
and melons, but also including lettuce, pep- 
pers, spinach, broccoli, carrots; beets, sweet 
corn, mustard greens, grapefruit, oranges, 
and limes—accounted for 87 percent of the 
value of all crops sold in that year. 

Laredo is served by two railways, the Tex- 
as-Mexican and the Missouri Pacific. Freight 
and passengers entering Mexico by rail are 
transferred at the river to the equipment 
of the Ferrocarriles Nacional de Mexico. The 
city also receives the traffic of three U.S. 
highways and one State highway. At Laredo 
these highways tie into the much-traveled 
Pan American Highway, which provides a 
popular route to Mexico City via Monterrey. 

When present road construction is com- 
pleted, Laredo will communicate with the na- 
tional Interstate and Defense Highway Sys- 
tems through a four-lane divided highway 
to San Antonio. The completion of this 
project is certain to bring a considerable in- 
crease in tourist traffic through Laredo. 

The city is also served by air through the 
facilities of the Laredo Air Force Base where 
flights of the Trans-Texas Airlines are serv- 
iced. Tourists traveling by air can continue 
into Mexico on a flight of the Cam 
Mexicana de Aviacion, which operates a ter- 
minal in Nuevo Laredo. 

Laredo Air Force Base was constructed dur- 
ing World War Il to be used as a fiexible 
gunnery training base. It was closed after 
the war in 1945, but on April 1, 1952, the Air 
Force reactivated it as a field for basic 
single-engine pilot training. Theresare now 
about 2,400 military personnel at the base 
and its operations give employment to ap- 
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proximately 650 civilian workers. A recent 
report from Washington indicates that there 
will be no change in the status of the base 
in the foreseeable future. 

The recent growth of Laredo’s economy is 
indicated by some of the commonly used 
measurements of business conditions. Total 
value of retail sales for the Laredo metropoli- 
tan area in 1950 was $46,441,000. In 1957 
this value had increased to $52,814,000. The 
value of authorized construction rose from 
$1,102,000 in 1950 to $3,946,499 in 1957, and 
in that same period bank debits increased 
from $214,800,000 to $282,092,000. 

It is estimated that in 1958 the total pop- 
ulation of the Laredo retail trading area was 
472,460. This market area includes several 
of the surrounding Texas counties and ex- 
tends into Mexico as far as Monterrey. 
Laredo has 42 merchant wholesalers employ- 
ing about 40 persons, and 17 sales agencies, 
brokers, and petroleum bulk stations with 
employment of approximately 240. 

The extent of commerce between Laredo 
and Nuevo Laredo is suggested by the very 
large number of automobiles and auto pas- 
sengers that regularly cross the International 
Bridge in both directions—in 1958, for ex- 
emple, 1,529,463 automobiles carrying 5,530,- 
805 persons crossed into Nuevo Laredo, and a 
slightly greater number of both crossed into 
Laredo from Mexico. 

Traffic on International Bridge, in fact, 
has increased at an average annual rate of 
nearly 10 percent in recent years. Part of the 
increase, of course, was craused by a greater 
number of tourists traveling to the interior 
of Mexico and the United States, but by 
far the greater portion of the traffic was 
composed of businessmen, laborers, and 
shoppers that daily crossed from one side of 
the river to the other and frequently back 
again in the same day. 

A greater dollar volume of goods moves be- 
tween Mexico and the United States at 
Laredo than at the other port on the two 
nations’ common boundary. Laredo import 
customs collections ‘exceed $4 million an- 
nually. 

Last year, a daily average of over 180 rail- 
road cars of freight crossed into Mexico from 
the United States at Laredo; there is also a 
very large amount of goods transportation by 
truck. 

The city continued to be the leading port 
of entry for tourists going into the interior 
of Mexico in 1958, when it recorded 58,267 
tourists’ cars and 151,588 tourists crossing 
the border. 

To accommodate the great number of 
tourists passing through Laredo, there are 
4 hotels and 23 motels with a combined 
capacity of 1,100 rooms. The present trend 
in motel construction in Laredo is toward 
the large self-sufficient luxury-type opera- 
tions, such as is now exemplified by the 
Sands Motel at the northern edge of the 
city on US. Highway 81. All indications 
are that the most dynamic element in the 
city’s economy in future will be the rapidly 
expanding service industries catering to the 
tourist trade. 

By no means all the tourists that come 
to Laredo are merely passing through; the 
varied recreational opportunities that the 
city offers—hunting, fishing, water sports, 
golfing, horseback riding, bullfights—attract 
tourists on their own account. They also 
help to create a positive community atmos- 
phere that can be a major factor in future 
industrial growth. 

Fine theaters, civic concerts, a first-rate 
schoo! system (including private and pa- 
rochial schools and fully accredited Laredo 
Junior College), good hospitals, a moderate 
tax rate, and a cooperative, progressive mu- 
nicipal government and chamber of com- 
merce also contribute to an outstanding en- 
vironment for future business and indus- 
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The continued rapid industrial and eco- 
nomic growth of Mexico, and a conse- 
quent sharp rise in its commerce with the 
United States, is safely predictable. It is 
reasonably certain, therefore, that Laredo 
will retain indefinitely its established posi- 
tion as a leading port on our southern bor- 
der. 

Projected imprcevements in the highway 
systems of both countries, with Laredo as 
a major exchange between these systems, 
will encourage still further the flow of tour- 
ists and goods through the city. Benefits 
accruing from this rising flow will tend to 
encourage the growth of those sectors of 
Laredo’s economy not directly related to the 
city’s function as a tourist and transporta- 
tion center. 





Marvels of the American Outdoors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
few of us truly appreciate the marvelous 
American outdoors, particularly when 
we are confined within marble halls and 
corridors as much as are Members of 
the Senate. Yet we of the Senate have 
jurisdiction over the public lands, wild- 
life, fisheries, and forests of many parts 
of the American West. 

Nelson Reed, of Klamath Falls, Oreg., 
in the great southeastern uplands of my 
State, is a gifted writer in the field of 
nature lore.. He has written a poem en- 
titled “Before You Know It, It Will Be 
Fall,” in which he heralds the wonders 
of wildlife in the vast outdoor solitudes 
and wilderness of Oregon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
poem by Mr. Nelson Reed be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Berore You Know Ir, Ir Writ Be Faw. 
When ‘the algae’s thick on the upper lake 
And the leaping rainbow leaves a wake, 

And the velvet’s gone from a big buck’s 
horn, 

And the china’s cackle at early morn, 

Reminds the doves, they soon must leave, 

The summer has only a short reprieve. 


When the little creeks can run no more, 
And the big blue grouse gets up with a roar, 
And the mountain ash is a painter’s dream, 
In @ mirrored lake without a seam, 

And the lazy brook trout, fat with spawn, 
Tell you plainly the summer has gone. 


When over the marsh’s gray twilight, 


Young ducks are trying their wings in flight, 
And are squirrels all have gone to 





And some of the leaves are turning red, 
And the coyote pack has a different call, 
For the pups are grown—it will soon be fall. 


When the honkers fiy at rosy dawn, 

And -“ spots are faded from this year’s 
awn, : 

And the evening sun tints a dusty ° 

And the morning mists come Gifting by, 

And the mountain quail begin to call, 

Before you know it, it will be fall. 


—Nelson Reed. 
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Tribute to Floyd Waldo Duffee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
Floyd Waldo Duffee, a University of Wis- 
consin engineer, recently received recog- 
nition from Cornell University for his 
work in devising technological advances 
which, among other things, lighten one 
of the heaviest and most burdensome 
tasks in the world, pitching hay from 
the ground onto the hay wagon. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial tribute from the Green Bay Press- 
Gazette to Duffee be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Green Bay Press-Gazette, July 3, 
1959] 
THE MAN WHO LIFTED THE FARMERS’ BURDEN 


Farmers who labored to put up the huge 
Wisconsin hay crop a couple of decades ago 
will approve heartily the award of the Cyrus 
Hall McCormick Medal to Floyd Waldo Duf- 
fee, a University of Wisconsin engineer, for 
distinguished achievements in agriculture. 
Duffee received a medal recently at Cornell 
University, specifically for his work in re- 
lieving farmers of much of the back-break- 
ing toil long associated with putting up the 
hay crop. 

Today Wisconsin produces about 8 million 
tons of hay a year, all of which would have 
to be handled at least once by a farmer with 
a pitchfork if it were not for Duffee’s skillful 
work to lighten the farmer’s toil. 


Think of the thousands of men with pitch- 
forks that would be required to move 8 mil- 
lion tons of hay from the ground onto hay- 
racks. These men are gone from the farm 
because of Professor Duffee’s skill in de- 
veloping machines to do the job and do it 
better. 

As an example of his work the early ensi- 
lage machines were greatly improved be- 
cause he made a careful study of the ones 
that clogged and failed to blow cut corn 
into the silos and the successful ones that 
did send it up as they were supposed to and 
made his report to the machinery manufac- 
turer. The result was high speed precision 
ensilage machines which handle the corn 
crop speedily, and without long delays for 
repairs. He later adapted the ensilage cut- 
ting machine to a forage chopper which 
moved down the field cutting the hay and 
shredding it and blowing it back into a 
wagon ready to move to the barn for storage. 
As a result of his work there are machines 
now available which haryest a large percen- 
tage of Wisconsin’s forage crops including 
much of the corn without a pitchfork being 
used. 

He developed other machines which 
picked up hay from windrows, crushed it 
anl split the stems to hurry curing. Later 
he showed farmers how to dry the hay in 
the mow by blowing air into the storage 
space with fans and ducts. As long ago as 
1921 he prevailed upon electric utilities to 
buy and equip a complete dairy and poultry 
farm near Madison. There the utilities 
showed all manner of electric power devices 
in action and convinced farmers that. they 
could save money by using them. Since 
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then electricity has been the farmers’ “low 
cost hired man” and the demand for elec- 
tricity has mounted rapidly since. 

Duffee has noted that most of the field 
work on the farms has been mechanized, and 
he is now reported to be working on the 
electric augers which will carry feed such 
as chopped hay or silage from its storage 
place to the animals without the aid of the 
man with the pitchfork. 

Duffee’s work, of course, can be tied in 
with some of the modern farm problems. 
The departure of many farmers frorn the 
soil is due to the fact that they are no longer 
needed there. Many of them are not needed 
because of Duffee’s inventiveness and thus 
while he has relieved farmers of |ack- 
breaking toil it may also be said that he 
has helped to relieve many farms of many 
farmworkers. On the whole, however, it 
is quite likely that most farmers would 
prefer the problems they have today to those 
of the early twenties when the strong back 
was an important qualification for success in 
farming. 





Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinrier Address 
by Hon. Stuart Symington, of Missouri, 
in Rockland, Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday, June 20, 1959, my distinguished 
colleague, Senator STuART SyYMINGTON, 
of Missouri, was the featured speaker at 
the Maine Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner 
in Rockland, Maine. He was a welcome 
guest and made a deep impression upon 
Maine citizens with his warmth, his 
friendly interest, and his objective and 
informed analysis of some of the prob- 
lems confronting our country. It is my 
priivdege to ask unanimous consent that 
his address on that occasion be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress By Senator Sruart SyMINGTON, AT 
THE JEFFERSON-JACKSON DINNER, ROCK- 
LAND, MAINE, JUNE 20, 1959 
It is a real privilege to be here in Rockland 

tonight. ‘You Democrats of Maine show 

great ingenuity in holding this dinner at one 
of the most beautiful sea resorts in New 

England, 

And as a Democrat, I wanted to come to 
Maine to meet the people who brought about 
the “Maine miracle.” 

Last November you elected your second 
Democratic Governor in a row, two Demo- 
cratic Congressman out of three, and the 
first elected Democratic Senator in your 





The Democrats of the State of Maine have 
won these victories by giving the people re- 
sponsible and responsive government in the 
interests of all. 

And your leaders personify that formula 
for victory. 

We in the Senate consider it a privilege to 
have as a Colleague your great former Gov- 
ernor, Ep Muskie. He is, as you well know, 
@ man of principle, of kindness and of cour- 
age. He is going to be one of the real states- 
men of our generation. 
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It was our pleasure to have Senator 
MUSKIE as our guest in Missouri a few 
months ago, when he spoke at our leading 
Democratic dinner. : 

It must also be gratifying to you that the 
Governor’s office in Augusta is now occupied 
so very ably by your new Governor, Clinton 
Clauson. 

He has developed a sound financial pro- 
gram for your State, and won for it the ap- 
proval of the legislature. 

Under Governor Clauson’s administration, 
your superb Democratic program for high- 
ways, mental health, and education are 
going to go a long way. 

These are the kinds of investments in 
progress the shrewdest Yankee would be 
proud of. 

That philosophy of government is also 
represented in the House by your Demo- 
cratic Congressmen: FRANK CoFFIN, whom 
my colleagues from Missouri tell me is one 
of the hardest-working Congressmen in 
Washington; and Jim OLIVER, your newly 
elected Representative, already building a 
fine record, and with it a bright future. 

These men, working together, are doing a 
fine job to help build up Maine’s economy. 

This is a State of abundant potential. 
Great riches lie in your forests; in your 
mountains;.in your soil and fishing waters; 
but most of all, in the skill of your people. 

Moreover, while Maine may be set off from 
the cénter of America, it is in the cockpit of 
the Atlantic community. Maine is almost 
equidistant from the west coast and the 
English Channel. This is a strategic posi- 
tion for both defense and peaceful interna- 
tional trade. 

With these natural blessings, the only re- 
maining ingredients for prosperity are lead- 
ership, vision, and the willingness to make 
investments in Maine’s economy. 

And this is just where Republican govern- 
ment differs from Democratic government. 

The Democratic Party considers our econ- 
omy as.a whole, and realizes that the devel- 
opment of any part of it contributes to the 
prosperity of all. 

From the day Thomas Jefferson negotiated 
the Louisiana Purchase and doubled the area 
of our country, the Democratic Party has 
consistently believed in and worked for in- 
creasing investment in America’s growth. 

The superiority of Democratic philosophy 
is shown by results. 

Take the current situation: American 
families would have more money in their 
pockets and more available for investment 
today if the Republican administration had 
encouraged national growth. 

If the Nation’s rate of growth under the 
Republican Party had equalled the record 
made by the Democratic Party from 1947 to 
1952, the average family would have been 
better off by $2,800. 

This means $465 more family income each 
year for purchases, for recreation, education 
for the children, or for savings. 

In addition, a Democratic standard of 
growth would have provided $31 billion 
more for our farmers and $39 billion more 
for private investment. 

We hear a great deal these days about in- 
flation—and certainly we should guard 
against it. 

But the poor business management by the 
Republican government has cost American 
wage earners much more in recent years 
than inflation has, and dealt even more 
cruelly with those who are retired. 

By cutting back investment in our re- 
sources, our people and our businesses, the 
Republicans have shown a lack of confidence 
in the very factors that have’made our coun- 
try great. 

The policies of this administration have 
cost us the growth we must have to remain 
prosperous and secure. 
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Let me cite a few examples: 

Failure to start new projects for resource 
development, despite consistent historical 
proof—TVA, Bonneville, and such—that 
such projects create great new income op- 
portunities for underdeveloped parts of the 
Nation. 

Failure to rehabilitate depressed areas, a 
policy which has perpetuated waste of man- 
power, plants, and managerial ability in 
many parts of the country. 

Opposition to adequate slum clearance 
and urban renewal legislation, despite ex- 
haustive proof that $1 of such Government 
investment returns $10 to $15 to the private 
economy. 

Instead of making investments for a grow- 
ing economy, the administration would 
have us spend the taxpayer’s money for 
higher interest rates on Government 
bonds—a long-term charge against the 
Treasury which benefits only a tiny mi- 
nority. 

Republican high interest rates take money 
out of almost everybody’s pocket—by in- 
creasing taxes, cutting down industrial in- 
vestment, limiting employment opportunity, 
and curtailing research and development for 
the future. 

I can think of no more wasteful spending 
than that involved in the tight money 
policy. 

We Democrats in Congress will oppose un- 
necessary spending. 

The Democratic Congress stands ready to 
support the President on any sound program 
of investment in the American economy. 

With our population growing by 3 million 
each year, we must develop all our Nation’s 
wealth, or face a decline in our standard of 
living. . 

To foster economic development, I recom- 
mend the following steps: 

1. Appropriate action to keep down inter- 
est rates rather than push them up, includ- 
ing loans for essential business and local 
projects, when funds are not otherwise 
available on reasonable terms. 

2. Increased investment in the education 
of our children, in a way that does not in- 
volve Government controls over the educa- 
tional process itself. 

3. Acceleration of slum clearance and pub- 
lic housing projects where private funds 
and private interests will not, or cannot, do 
the job adequately. 

4, Elimination of waste in Government, 
particularly in defense and agriculture. The 
billions saved can be invested in our growth, 
or used to decrease the national debt, or 
reduce taxes. 

5. More effective enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws, and if necessary, stronger laws. 
The Government should guard continuously 
against economic concentrations and mo- 
nopolistic elements, as they depress growth, 
raise prices and destroy small private enter- 
prises and private initiative. 

These programs will cost money, of course. 

The administration says we cannot afford 
them, unless we want to run a deficit or 
raise taxes. 

But from my observation of the way this 
Government is being run, I believe that if 
we cut out the waste, funds will be freed 
for all these purposes. 

As example: Last year, this country spent 
billions on weapons systems which are obso- 
lete. As a result, most of this money was 


wasted. 

Look what this Nation could have done 
with this money: 

Built schools, for the education of our 
most precious resource. 

Increased grants to the aged, the physi- 
cally handicapped, and the needy. 

Built more hospitals, under the Hil!-Bur- 


g 


like the one you have right here in 
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Provided funds for our depressed industrial 
and agricultural areas, so that chronic un- 
employment need not plague this, the richest 
country on 

Modernized our airports in cities like 
Portiand, Augusta, Lewiston, and Bangor. 

Undertaken needed programs for water re- 
source development and water pollution 
control. 

America’s economic strength is just as 
essential to freedom and peace as our physi- 
cal and spiritual strength. 

We can maintain and increase it if we 
make these wise investments in the future 
of America. 

Through sound Democratic programs, ad- 
ministered with attention to the principles 
of business management, we can build that 
strength we need to keep our country free. 





Dedication of Cumberland Gap National 
Historical Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, on In- 
dependence Day last Saturday, July 4, 
1959, there was a dedication ceremony 
at the Cumberland Gap National His- 
torical Park near Middlesboro, Ky. 
Within the confines of this park the 
States of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia join. ‘This is the largest historical 
national park in the United States com- 
prising more than 20,000 acres. 

The Secretary of the Interior, the 
Honorable Fred A. Seaton, was the 
principal speaker on this historic occa- 
sion. The senior Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Byrp], the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFravuver], the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], 
and the junior Senator from Kentucky 
were all present, as were prominent 
political and civic leaders from all three 
States. The junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. ROBERTSON], was there on 
Friday, July 3, on the occasion of the 
visit of the Vice President. 

The development of this park is a 
fitting tribute to the significance that 
the Cumberland Gap played in the his- 
tory of-our western migration and the 
building of the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress given by the Secretary of the In- 
terior be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress By SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR FRED 
A, SEATON AT CUMBERLAND Gap NATIONAL 
HisroricaL PARK DEDICATION, MIDDLESBORO, 
Ky., Juny 4, 1959 
It is a great honor to join with you to- 

day in the dedication of the Cumberland 

Gap National Historical Park. 

Those of us who are gathered here have 
to look about to see at a glance that 
is a place of great scenic beauty. As 
look, 

a 


that 
tory—the 


é 


we are reminded of something 
is a place hallowed by his- 
history of an expanding, restless 


o 


gat 


people, exploring whatever was ahead, cross- 
ing old boundaries, breaking trails and 
building new roads through the wilderness, 
putting high mountains behind them, and 
pushing ever on westward. 

Ours has been a glorious and a proud 
past, and what we are to do here today only 
takes proper recognition of a facet of that 
fact. Physical evidence of similar American 
history is now preserved in many areas un- 
der the jurisdiction of the National Park 
Service of the Department of the Interior. 
For example, there is Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., 
with the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal and the 
B. & O. Railroad running west; at St. Louis, 
the site of the new Jefferson National Ex- 
pansion Memorial; at Fort Laramie and 
Scotts Bluff on the old Oregon Trail. 

It was Thomas Walker, an ancester of 
Kentucky’s distinguished junior Senator, 
TruRUSTON B. Morton, who made the first re- 
corded passage through Cumberland Gap on 
April 13, 1750. Probing northward into what 
was to become Kentucky, it was he who built 
there in the wilderness the first known white 
man’s dwelling, a log cabin. 

Nineteen years later there was to follow 
one of the storied and almost legendary 
figures of pioneer America, Daniel Boone. 
Traveling through the gap, fighting hostile 
Indians and exploring the rich and awsomely 
beautiful Kentucky countryside, he failed in 
his first attempts to settle there. In 1773, 
he had the heart-rending experience of 
losing his son James in an Indian attack, 
only to return 2 years later, hacking his 
way with the aid of 30 axmen through for- 
ests and swamps and over the Cumberland 
Mountains. He finally succeeded in driving 
through the 200-mile Wilderness Road and 
setting up at its far end a fort named 
Boonesborough. 


That road once opened, travel could be- 
gin for the general populace. By 1783, a 
wave of 12,000 settlers had spread out into 
Kentucky. By 1791, when Kentucky be- 
came a State, it was the home of 100,000 
souls. At the opening of the 19th cen- 
tury, the new State had more than twice 
that population,-and many had traveled 
Boone’s Wilderness Road, including among 
their numbers the undistinguished grand- 
father of one who was later and forever to 
be remembered as Abraham Lincoln, the 
great martyred President of the United 
States. 

To recall to mind these facts as we stand 
on this hallowed ground surely prompts us 
to seek to acquire some of the drive and 
courage and vision of those early explorers 
and pioneers, qualities which helped make 
us great as a nation and qualities which we 
must never lose if we are so to remain. 

It is incumbent upon us to preserve out- 
standing historical and scenic places for 
ourselves and posterity. 

Fourteen such areas have been added to 
the national park system of this Nation 
since January 1, 1953. 

All are nationally important, and all are 
different in character. For example, one is 
the Booker T. Washington National Monu- 
ment in Virginia; #hother is the Thomas A. 
Edison Laboratory National Monument in 
New Jersey. A third is the 25,000-acre Cape 
Hatteras national seashore recreational area 
in North Carolina. Still another is the In- 
dependence National Historical Park in Penn- 
sylvania, established just 3 years ago today. 
And there is the first new national park since 
1949, the Virgin Islands National Park which 
was established December 1, 1956, 

We plan to continue to add areas that de- 
serve to belong to the systems, including the 
Chesapeake and Ohio National Historical 
Park—an elongated area stretching 185 miles 
up the Potomac River from the District of 
Columbia to Cumberland, Md. 


July 6 
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We can all take satisfaction that as a re- 
sult of these additions, and others, our na- 
tional park system now includes 182 areas 
covering a record number of acres—almost 
25 million. 

This system is one of the proudest pos- 
sessions of the American people, and it is 
one which has served as a model for several 
nations of the world. It ranges from one of 
the largest—Mount McKinley National 
Park—in Alaska to the newest in the Virgin 
Islands, from Acadia National Park in Maine 
to Death Valley in California. It includes 
the site of Jamestown, Va., where the first 
English colonists settled on this continent; 
the battlefield at Yorktown, Va., where 
American patriots finally won their long and 
hard struggle for independence. And within 
it are such scenic wonders as those of Yel- 
lowstone, Bryce Canyon and Yosemite. 

This unparalleled group of national parks, 
historical sites, national monuments, and 
military parks is for all to enjoy. They rep- 
resent an important part of our heritage, 
and they were won for us by farsighted, ag- 
gressive men and women in and out of the 
Government. The Department of the Inte- 
rior, with the full backing of President Eisen- 
hower, is determined to leave this system 
greater—far greater—than we found it. 

That is why, in 1956, we launched a sweep- 
ing 10-year program to build new buildings, 
more parking areas and other facilities; to 
repair roads that had fallen into disrepair; 
and to construct and maintain all sorts of 
new facilities to make possible more outdoor 
recreation ani enjoyment for ever greater 
numbers of people. That program bears 
the name Mission 66. It will long be re- 
membered, I think, as a milestone in con- 
servation achievement. 

Mission 66 will go a long way toward tak- 
ing care of the needs of the increasing num- 
bers of people who come to such areas as 
Cumberland Gap every year—a number esti- 
mated to reach nearly 80 million in the year 
1966. But I must warn you, Mission 66 is 
an effort—it can never be a guarantee, even 
though it today enjoys an almost unprece- 
dented bipartisan backing in the Congress 
and the overwhelming support of the Ameri- 
can people. The continuing job of preserv- 
ing this Nation’s historic and scenic treas- 
ures will necessarily fall, again and again, on 
the shoulders of every living generation. 

As we dedicate this magnificent national 
historical park today, let us also rededicate 
ourselves to a full share in the continuing 
struggle for the preservation of such places 
of beauty and of history. 

By so doing, we shall help assure that those 
who come after us will have no less oppor- 
tunity than do we to know the greatest 
natural beauty of this land of ours and to 
feel, as we can here today, the power and 
thrill of our historic heritage. 





Montana: An Uncommon Land 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
during the depression of the 1930’s, 
Joseph Kinsey Howard wrote a book 
entitled “Montana: High, Wide, and 
Handsome.” It was the best book which 
up to that time had been written about 
the Treasure State. 
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This year, K. Ross Toole has written 
a book entitled “Montana: An Uncom- 
mon Land.” It is likewise an excellent 
book in its indication of just what it is 
that makes Montana. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a review, written by 
Stewart Holbrook, and published in the 
New York Times of July 5, 1959. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Hicu, HANDSOME, REMOTE 


Montana: An Uncommon Land. By K. Ross 
Toole. Illustrated. 278 pages. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press. 


(By Stewart Holbrook) 


There is little or nothing moderate about 
Montana, the fourth-largest State, stretch- 
ing 650 miles across the northern plains and 
the Rockies, a region beuatiful and grim, 
parched, windbeaten, lonely under its big 
sky and in its seemingly infinite distances. 
Within the State live some 660,000 people. 
It is, indeed, an uncommon land and K. Ross 
Toole, among whose forebears were several of 
its outstanding pioneers, knows it well from 
genesis to the present. 

Though he obviously loves his native State, 
Mr. Toole is no chauvinist. This excellent 
book is unlikely to bring about any con- 
siderable influx of potential settlers. It is 
possibly significant that its author, after 
many years in Montana, now lives in New 
York, where he is director of the Museum 
of the City of New York. 

The Montana story is brief, explosive, often 


tragic. Its many villains have been as vil- ~ 


lainous as one could wish, yet the greatest 
crime of all appears to be due to the State’s 
remoteness from the main stream of Ameri- 
can life. Its wealth was of such nature that 
it could be converted into cash only “by 
devices and methods created and paid for 
outside of the region. Its raw material could 
rarely be fabricated on the spot because of 
the simple economics of distance.”” And, too, 
there was always the malevolent climate. 

It has been thus from the first. Beaver, 
beef, sheep, gold, silver, copper, oil and, to 
a lesser extent, lumber and wheat, one and 
all have to be moved immense distances be- 
fore reaching the ultimate market. “Dis- 
tance meant cost,” Mr. Toole writes, “cost 
meant capital, capital meant absentee owner- 
ship, absentee ownership meant * * * oper- 
ation in the essential interest of outsiders 
with local interests a very secondary consid- 
eration.”’ This is putting it on the line. 

There were villains of wheat, of the range, 
of the lumber empire. Mr. Toole deals with 
these, but of necessity he must also deal 
with the life and times of the mine barons. 
No few of these fellows were attracted to the 
region first by gold and silver, but they soon 
discovered that the big money Was to be in 
copper. Here in copper is the thumping 
great. story of Montana’s bloodstream. 
Copper means butte, where the mines clus- 
ter; and Anaconda (city), where the world’s 
tallest stack rears up from terrain as terrible 
as could be imagined, stands for the smelter 
of the A.C.M., or the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co. 

The struggles for dominance in copper 
constitute in large part the economic, po- 
litical, and social history of the State. Men 
named Marcus Daly, William Andrews Clark, 
and F. Augustus Heinze mustered small 
armies composed of front men, backroom 
men and newspaper editors, together with 
crews of assorted goons, to fight battles re- 
membered as the wars of the copper kings. 
There were no rules. The weapons used 
were venal courts, district attorneys, legisla- 
tures, and police, while the common soldiers 
fought underground with dynamite, steam, 
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hot water, and slaked lime. When the smoke 
at last cleared, the A.C.M. was seen clearly 
to be Montana’s dominant and often domi- 
nating corporate influence. 

During and since the copper wars, labor 
was periodically in upheavals of internecine 
struggle that matched anything known any- 
where. The Western Federation of Miners 
and the Wobbilies (the IWW) staged dyna- 
mite attacks and gun battles as flerce as 
those of the copper kings. Meanwhile, sev- 
eral of the big deep mines were hit by dis- 
asters of fire and explosion. The mile-high 
copper hill came to be known as bloody 
butte. 

Later came another major tragedy, a re- 
sult of the promotion by landowning rail- 
roads of homesteads in the shortgrass coun- 
try. The homesteaders flocked in by the 
thousands. They plowed deep, they sowed, 
and they went broke. One sees their relics 
in the form of abandoned shacks, sway- 
backed barns and miles of rusting barbed 
wire, through which the everlasting wind 
moans while it piles tumbleweed against the 
melancholy strings. 

Still later came oil strikes, and the tour- 
ists. Mr. Toole mentions both, though with- 
out much enthusiasm, as having possibil- 
ities. All he is certain about is that Mon- 
tana is still high, wide, handsome, and re- 
mote. “There are many ways of looking at 
it,” he writes, “and many ways of feeling 
about it. And there is room for all the 
ways.” 





Sustained Yield Management in National 
Forests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
most thoughtful editorial on forest con- 
servation was printed on the editorial 
page of the Oregon Journal, of Port- 
land, on June 24, 1959. The editorial 
was entitled “Resource We Can Have 
Forever.” The editorial takes as its 
theme the basic importance of sustained 
yield management of our timber re- 
sources. was particularly pleased to 
note that the editorial emphasizes a re- 
cent statement by Richard E. McArdle, 
Chief of the U.S. Forest Service, that his 
great agency will not allow the national 
forests to be overcut or decimated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial from the Journal, 
of Portland, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RESOURCE We Can Have FOREVER 

In days past, there were men who believed 
that trees grew only to be cut. There were 
others who believed that putting the ax to 
a tree was a desecration of nature’s handi- 
work and was an essential evil. 

Today one can find, we suppose, persons 
in both categories, but they are much fewer 
and the area of disagreement between the 
timber cutter and the conservationist is 
much smaller than it used to be. 

If one were not aware of this already, he 
would have learned it at the citizens’ con- 
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ference on Pacific Northwest forest resources 
at Reed College last weekend. 

On the program were spokesmen from 
widely diverse interests, but running 
through the conference was the theme that 
our forests are an asset which must be man- 
aged on a basis that we will always have 
them, not only for the production of the tim- 
ber, but for the protection of our water re- 
sources, the providing of a habitat for wild- 
life and domestic animals and the offering of 
vast playgrounds for outdoor recreationists. 

At present, timber in the Pacific North- 
west is being cut faster than it is being re- 
placed, but representatives of private in- 
dustry point with great pride to the giant 
strides which have been made in “tree farm- 
ing” and predict with confidence that timber 
growing and cutting will be brought into 
balance. 

Some ofsthem disagree with the custo- 
dians of our public timberlands on the rate 
at which old growth timber should be cut 
to make way for new forests, but few of them 
could take issue with the declaration of 
Richard E. McArdle, Chief of the U.S. Forest 
Service, that, “regardless of pressure, we 
will not overcut the national forests; we will 
not reduce rotation ages below what is tech- 
nically desirable simply to rationalize in- 
creased cuts * * *.” Conflicts exist in the 
use of the forests, but, as McArdle pointed 
out, “increasingly on the national forests we 
are demonstrating that many of these often- 
conflicting uses can live harmoniously side 
by side.” 

One of the most striking examples of this 
was given by Earl Coe, director of the Wash- 
ington State Department of Conservation. 
Unwise timber cutting is inconsistent with 
watershed protection, he said, but controlled 
logging has been practiced in the Seattle 
watership for 43 years, and scientific studies 
have proved that this has actually enhanced 
water supply. 

The US. Forest Service has long recognized 
the importance of recreation in its forest 
management. Increasingly, the private com- 
panies are making their lands available to 
the recreationist, including the hunter, the 
fisherman, the picknicker. The need for 
more recreational use in all categories of 
forest lands was told by C. J. Olsen, director, 
Utah State Park and Recreation Commission, 
who described in dramatic terms the “ex- 
plosive” rise in leasure use of outdoor re- 
sources, 

It is often said that Oregon suffers by its 
great reliance on timber as the bulwark of 
its economy. This is true. Oregon needs 
more diversity. But it is not true that we 
must inevitably accept some day the loss. of 
our timber resource. Better management 
and better utilization are writing a new 
chapter in timber. Those engaged in it con- 
fidently believe this is a resource we can 
have forever, with all of its multipie values 
which all of us share. 





Employment of Former Army Officers by 
Defense Contractors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a wise and 
morally sensitive editorial from the Mil- 
jraukee Journal on the legislation re- 
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cently introduced by Senators DouGLAS 
and Javits, to prehibit former Army offi- 
cers now employed by defense contrac- 
tors from selling weapons to those who 
took over their military jobs. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, July 2, 1959] 


INVESTIGATE CHARGE THAT UNITED SrarTes Is 
PRESSURED INTO OBSOLETE ARMS 


Senators Dovaias, Democrat, of Llinois, 
and Javirs, Republican, of New York, have 
introduced legislation to prohibit former 
Army officers now employed by defense con- 
tractors from selling weapons to those who 
took over their military jobs. 

The bill would bar officers from selling any- 
where in the Pentagon for 2 years after re- 
tirement. It would prohibit purchases from 
companies which use such officers in viola- 
tion of the bill’s provisions. 

The Senators are concerned with the possi- 
bility of questionable ethics in which some 
former officers are drawing fat salaries for 
their Pentagon contacts, and using friend- 
ship as a basis for getting the kind of pur- 
chase decisions that benefit their employers. 

Meanwhile the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee prepares to look into the problem. 
There is basis for investigation. Lt. Gen. 
James M. Gavin, retired from his post as 
Army Chief of Research and Development, 
has said: “Industrial pressure is causing de- 
cisions to be made in favor of [weapons] sys- 
tems that are already obsolete.” And for- 
mer officers are playing a role in that pres- 
sure. There are at least 721 of them on the 
payrolis of the 100 top contractors. Some 
are being paid as much as $75,000 a year. 

The problem here does not concern those 
Officers hired for legitimate purposes. Obvi- 
ously, many defense contractors are anxious 
to get the services of real experts who can 
help them perfect their products. And 
among the retired officers are many experts 
who help not only their new bosses but the 
Nation to the extent that their knowledge 
helps produce better military weapons. 
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But when, and if, officers are used as lob- 
byists or influerice peddlers, it becomes a 
different matter. It becomes a matter of 
ethics. And it is important that the Nation 
find out the extent to which such practices 
exist. 

The House investigation, if it is conducted 
as fairly as Chairman Hésert, Democrat, of 
Louisiana, promises, can get the answers. 
And it is upon such answers that any legis- 
lation should be based. No one’s interests 
would be served by barring former military 
officers from proper use of their experience 
and knowledge. But everyone’s interests 
would be served by stopping any use of these 
retired officers in pressuring former friends 
to look with favor upon their new bosses. 

The decision on what type of arms to buy 
should be made by objective military experts 
and their expert determination of what is 
best. If such decisions are based on friend- 
ship and pressure, they are not only unethi- 
cal but dangerous to the national security. 





Public Opinion Poll, 13th District of 
Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the interest expressed by so many of 
the Members, I am happy to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD today the results 
of a recent questionnaire seeking a scien- 
tific sampling of the current opinion 
within the 13th District of Illinois on 
33 leading issues. 

Signed returns, totaling 15,650, re- 
ceived from all sections of the district 
gave the following results: 


Public opinion poll tabulation from Maroverire Stirr Cuvrcn, Representative in Congress, 
13th District, Illinois 


Eee 















Percent 
No 
Yes | No |opin- 
ion 
1, Do you believe that it is essential to balance the national budget?__.____ 
2. Do you favor a constitutional amendment to make mandatory the balancing of the budget?.. i 30. 3 z ; 
3. oe ves = @ constitutional amendment limiting taxing and spending powers of the : ; ; 
IN BT OBST <a nan win a = nm m= ~~ an = nnn ane ene nnn sincere snc nns 7 
4. Do you support a mandatory annual payment on the national debt?._..................... oxo a . ws 
5. Do you favpr granting the President a blanket item-veto authority?_...-...-.. 32.7 | 43.7] 23. 6 
6. If revenues do not meet the cost of the 1960 budget, should— =o = © : - rg 
a. The national debt be NO oS andrea IRs tnvcink-Keienioase eee ie ee 8.0 | 46.9) 45.1 
b. Taxes be increased?._-..-............-..--..-.....----. wae cwne a midantivnvessnecesnsne 18.4 | 39.6} 42.0 
c ee programs be eliminated? (If “Yes,” what programs would 
7, It there should be a budget surplus, do you prefers tree ee 
is) EM see 8 ck a cenceemcsecdoucmen ce. 32.9 | 26.9 
b, Reduction in the national debt?_____------""""~" mie Miehidiae coco taatine 76.61 5.2 182 
8. Do you favor the repeal of wartime-imposed excise taxes stelle Sane. a eager a 68.5 | 21.8] 9.7 
. Do you favor an increase e Federal gasoline tax f 1 cents to provide y : : 
‘ ay funds = Saeed high ay wit eg Oh conte  Deerite 39.0 | 55.0 6.0 
10. flavor gradual transfer back to States and local communities of complete responsi. ‘ ’ 
bility for | oo 2 prencation, slum Sewanee, tee assistance, seineetaeies f 
¥ s some tax sources 
acta meet educational oon ao you cone m the Federal Government?_...... 75.2 | 18.5 6.3 
a, Con reliance on and State su t of education? ..... 
b. Federal grants to States for school oman dish tibigseouarcl uaa oe at as 
¢. Federal grants to States for teachers’ salaries?..___..._....................... 22.2 y me 
d. on i aan Sa ak dad 35.3 a3 4 
e. Providing some method, perhaps through tax be: i ividuals and business ness : : , 
to finance expanded education?.......___.___. se te = Bsr — ieee 
12. Weereseuaenis changes bave resulted in decreased industrial activity and unemployment, 
; ®. Fedral funds to peer the problem (such as Aid to Depressed Areas Act)?..........- 25.6 | 44.6} 29.8 
18. Do pe ee ding medical services under the Social Seeurity Act, to be financed by iaz| °° | **®| 3&8 
“a a ae Seclovers ond = loyees?_......_. ee — 26.9 | 67.1 6.0 
ment age both men and women under social security. : ; 
oe a teed ences etl feces and women under social security, 


teks diadinoedndisehaumeswanaguniinn 31.7 | 63.7 4.6 
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Public opinion poll tabulation from Mareverirs.Srirr Cnorcn, Representative in Congress, 
18th District, Ilinois—Continued 








15. At present, a person drawing social-security benefits is prohibited from earning in excess 








of $1,200 annually, Do you believe this limitation should be removed?-........--...-...- 72.7) 21.1 6.2 
16. Are you in favor of expanding public power (TVA, etc.)?.....-..-.--.-.----------------- ..| 20.9} 65.0} 141 
17. Do you favor increasing the-present 2 percent interest rate charged REA co-ops on funds 
borrowed from the Treasury? .... ccna ccccce en sccnwwnnbennccncscsncncswsaataseseneensee- 58.9 141] 27.0 
18. Do you favor— 
a. Elimination of all agricultural price supports? . ........-.---.---~------------------.- 64.5 | 15.3} 19.3 
b. Sliding-scale supports of from 60 to 90 percent of parity? .........--.---------.------- 21.5 1 29.6} 48.9 
e. Fixed supports at 90 percent of parity or above?_......-...--.-.-+------------------- 3.6} 40.9} 55.5 
19. Should foreign aid be— 
e. Comtinned at nrasent level? o2 5 os wide etececenn coe Ri tuedpaeasieeneeecc wen cicece- 24.5 | 37.5 | 38.0 
CE RIE ies cn ecntsenicceddciin cde Cdntcs seivin sunvidinreniignantebtannbiiitin stitches. catslinns 62.9 | 17.0} 30.1 
Oo IE oii ek nee dkeds rhein ieee Bnokinn psc natieeubemen i aniiibmiatlempencmwwwe im 6.5} 41.8] 617 
Oe a Soe cn lab sce AEE corn oo eg hth an eoilo cater chteennnne nie oleae 17.8 | 34.7 | 47.5 
20. Should less money be spent on military and more on economic aid under the mutual secu- 
rity program?............-.----2.------ 2-22 - 3 nnn to en nn ne ene en ene =e .---------| 35.6 | 40.7 | 23.7 
21. Do you approve of the President’s “food for peace’’ proposal, utilizing surplus agricultural 
COMMMOGINOR? ». 6 on inn enc enn qe cneen nce cane sen nns sneer ewasnsenentaseonteence-os--------| 80.8 1° 8.0) 11.2 
22. Do you favor increasing the use of private — and repayable U.S. loans for foreign aid?_| 59.1 | 19.! 21.4 
23. Do you approve of the proposed summit conference? . ...--.--. Le tanitinadi<pbedimaaniene aaa 68.1 | 16.6) 15.3 
24. Do you approve of our firm stand with respect to Berlin? .....-.------------.-- oan nomen. | 92.0) 3.6 4.4 
25. Would you favor diplomatic recognition by the United States of Communist China?.......| 23.4 | 64.7] 11.9 
26. Do you favor repeal of that section of the Taft-Hartley Act which permits States to enact 
their own fight-tework 1awat.... 0.04.5. oss oe hn 8 es neg nein ncn een e------- | 27.7 | 59.0} 13.3 
27. Do you favor a law guaranteeing union members a secret ballot in the election or removal } 
of union officials and in other vital union matters?_.........-..--.------~—--------.------| 92.2) 4.7 3.1 
28. Do you favor the prohibition by law of secondary boycotts and organizational picketing?_..| 72.8 | 16.3 | 10.9 
29. Would you favor extension of coverage and increase in the minimum-wage law to $1.25 
© pee NNN ag asi onde nt endo n son cencabecensnesesuuenoncetmescnapevacessncanee| 51.0 | 35.8 | 1% 2 
30. Do you favor a Federal fair-trade law?........-.-...--- Cilbscacheomaetgosdemintepscespenane.| SO.) 1 45.61 ERS 
Would you leave enactment of such laws to States, as at present?......-.....---- cnatewea . ...| 50.0 | 18.2} 318 
31. Do you favor a Federal law enacting the principle of equal pay for equal work without dis- 
GEA UOREONE Cah GOOUIE OF BUI isos oa ees conn en nadicaniin seeighie daimamion is orig --| 52.4 | 36.1] 11.5 
32. Do you think that the non-Communist affidavit and loyalty oath required of recipients of 
funds under the National Defense Education Act of 1958 should be eliminated? - - .__.-.- 18.5 | 72.9 8.6 
33. Are you in favor of stronger civil rights legislation? ......:.....--.---.-.-------------------- | 46.0 | 37.0 | 17.0 





Interest on Government Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


. OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of several pregnant and unanswered 
questions about the President’s drive to 
knock out the 4% percent ceiling on 
long-term Government bond interest 
rates so that these rates can be shoved 
up, is this: Does not selling long term 
bonds at sky-high rates freeze the Fed- 
eral taxpayers into paying this higher 
interest cost for many future years, al- 
though there is every likelihood, on the 
basis of all historical experience, that 
these rates will drop soon and sharply? 

The Capital Times of Madison, a 
fighting and alert newspaper, puts this 
question very cogently, in a recent edi- 
torial, and I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, as follows: 

HIKE IN INTEREST RATE SHOULD Not FoLlow 
Ralse IN Dest Limir 

President Eisenhower has signed a bill 
which raises the legal temporary ceiling on 
the national debt to a record peacetime level 
of $295 billion. «At the same time, the bill 
authorizes raising of the permanent ceiling 
to a new level of $285 billion. 

The temporary limit will be In effect until 
June 30, 1960. The permanent ceiling will 
then be in effect, unless Congress authorizes 
a new change in the temporary limit. 


Mr. Eisenhower had requested the legisla- 
tion which he signed into law. He had 
warned that unless the limit was raised it 
would have been frozen at a figure $2 bil- 
lion dollars below the amount actually owed 
by the Government. 

Given the circumstances, perhaps the 
boost in the debt limit was inevitable. But 
there is a consequence of this which should 
be recalled now. 

When the President asked Congress to 
raise the debt limit he also asked it for a 
companion bill which he said should be con- 
sidered as part of single package. 

In this proposal Mr. Eisenhower requested 
permission to allow the Treasury to pay 
higher interest rates for the money it bor- 
rows. He asked Congress to repeal the 41- 
year-old law which sets a ceiling of 4%, 
percent on the interest which the Treasury 
pays to bankers and other lenders from 
whom it borrows money when it sells them 
U.S. bonds which run for more than 5 years. 

Mr. Eisenhower said such a boost in rates 
is necessary. Interest rates in general are 
high, he said, and the Treasury is forced to 
compete for loans with other borrowers who 
are paying the higher rates. 

He also wants to float more long-term 
loans, which would expire in more than 5 
years, so that the Treasury would be able 
to manage its financing in a more orderly 
way than is possible with short-term loans. 

We find this reasoning a little strange, to 
say the least. What he is proposing is that 
the Treasury embark on a long-range pro- 
gram of heavy borrowing at a time when, 
by his own admission, interest rates are ex- 
tremely high. , 

What would happen to the president of a 
large corporation who recommended such a 
course to his board of directors? Is it logical 
to do your heaviest borrowing at a time when 
you know you will have to pay the most for 
your money? 

It seems to us that Congress should not feel 
bound to consider this request as part of the 
package on the raising of the national debt. 
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For passage of the increase in interest rates 
would make it certain that the national debt 
would have to be raised again. 





Youth Conservation Corps Receives Fur- 
ther Support From Organizations and 
Individuals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
a cosponsor of S. 812, a bill which would 
establish a Youth Conservation Corps 
for the dual purpose of conserving the 
Nation’s human and natural resources, 
I have been quite pleased to continue to 
receive cogent endorsement of this bill 
from many individuals and organiza- 
tions. 

The American Recreation Society, a 
group which has contributed much to the 
conservation movement in our Nation, 
has forwarded me a resolution indicating 
full support of the YCC. Pomona 
Grange of Union County, Oreg., has also 
sent me a resolution endorsing the prin- 
ciples of S. 812. Mrs. Dorothy Shore, 
chairman of the East Multnomah 
County Democratic Forum Women’s Ac- 
tivities Committee, has written me in- 
forming me that her organization has- 
voted unanimously to go on record in 
support of S. 812. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
resolutions be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp together with a fine letter 
from Mrs. H. E. Lightburn of Salem 
Oreg., favoring establishment of a Youth 
Conservation Corps. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF UNION CoUNTY POMONA 

GRANGE 

Whereas in our American economy we 
have little opportunity for boys to find and 
legally hold jobs, particularly city boys in 
vacation months, 

Whereas idleness breeds delinquency: 
Now, therefore, be it hereby 

Resolved, That a program similar to the 
CCC be provided for these boys; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
furnished our congressional delegation, 

HENRY WEATHERSPOON, 
Master. 
Laura E. Bares, 
Secretary. 

Adopted by Union County Pomona Grange 

at their regular meeting June 27, 1959. 


June 25, 1958. 
Hon. Ricwarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. - 

Dear SENATOR NevuserceR: The Women’s 
Activities Committee of the East Multnomah 
County Democratic Forum voted unani- 
mously at their June meeting to go on 
record in support of the program for Youth 
Conservation Corps (S. 812). 

It was the consensus of opinion of our 
group that the benefits of this proposed pro- 
gram would be twofold; to give wholesome 
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employment to young boys as well as to con- 
serve the beauty and promote the useful- 
ness of our natural surroundings. 

Our recommendation of support of S. 812 
will be presented to the East Multnomah 
County Democratic Forum for their action. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. DorotHy SHORE, 
Chairman, East Multnomah County 
Democratic Forum, Women’s Activi- 
ties Committee. 
Sate, Onec., June 20, 1959. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We read with interest an article 
which appeared in the Oregonian, June 16, 
1959, concerning the bill authorizing a Youth 
Conservation Corps. It seems as though it 
would be a very worthwhile thing and one 
in which all would surely benefit. 

The fact that it serves a twofold purpose 
makes it something to give serious thought 
to. The young people of today do not have 
enough to do constructively; nothing is left 
to their imagination and ingenuity. Par- 
ents, in many cases, do not or cannot take 
the time to discipline the child which makes 
for an unhappy and frustrated boy or girl. 
That, plus the fact that so many seem to find 
it hard to do something in a positive vein 
instead of a negative one, has a lot to do 
with the situation as it is today. I do think, 
however, that if all the good things which 
are done by the youth of today were played 
up, they would far outnumber the less de- 
sirable. 

If for no other reason than for the “hu- 
man resources found in the youth of our 
cities and towns,”’ I believe this bill should 
be given more than just a passing thought 
by everyone. If nations can spend billions 
on defense measures, it seems to me that our 
first line of defense should be the youth, for 


it has been said that the strongest chain is - 


only as strong as the weakest link. 

It goes without saying that the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources is very impor- 
tant to all of us, both from an economic 
standpoint and also from a recreational 
standpoint. This may sound a bit philosoph- 
ical, but I sincerely believe that anyone who 
works or plays in our forests and parks can- 
not help but be a better person for it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. H. E. LIGHTBURNE. 





STATEMENT IN Support or S. 812, Buu To 
AUTHORIZE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A YOUTH 
CONSERVATION CORPS, BY HOWARD JEFFREY 


The American Recreation Society, repre- 
senting 5,154 recreators throughout the 
Nation, urges support of this legislation. We 
believe it is important to provide healthful 
outdoor training and employment for young 
men and advance the conservation, develop- 
ment and management of national resources, 
of timber, soil, and range, and of recreation 
areas. 

With the massive surge of outdoor recrea- 
tion already underway, need for the provi- 
sion of more abundant opportunities for 
recreation and inspiration are necessary for 
our Nation. These facilities would be built 
by youth. 

The well-being of youth and the well- 
being of these outdoor recreation areas are 
essential. Indeed, it is fortunate that the 
needs of our outdoor recreation areas and 
the needs of our people fit so well together. 
Youth is made healthy and vigorous by work 
in the forests. Our youth represent Ameri- 
ca's future. Their work will be guided by 
older hands who have the cumulative knowl- 
edge and ideals of our culture. We need this 
legislation to build and rebuild our youth 
as well as our outdoor recreation resources. 
This legislation will help to shape the des- 
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tiny of both, and thus contribute materially 
to our national security. 

We, in our work in recreation, know that 
the linking of healthy recreation and work 
are two absolutely essential ingredients of 
building the right character. Character is 
the hope of men and of nations. Possessing 
it, there is the will to do the things that 
make for both the individual and the gen- 
eral welfare. Undesirability in citizenship 
is equal to the percentage of inefficiency in 
work and degeneracy. 

Under competent leadership, young men 
keep their hands and brains active in doing 
things worthwhile, spending their leisure 
hours in worthy pursuits. We know this to 
be true from the history of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps of more than 20 years ago. 
We also know that no other program was so 
universally accepted and approved by the 
Nation. We would only urge that the com- 
mittee expand the intent of this bill and 
make this opportunity available to more 
youth than are indicated. We would wish 
that all of our youth in terms of conserva- 
tion could get off the city streets and spend 
their time in a healthier environment to 
their own benefit and also to the benefit of 
our lands, parks and forests. 

Our members today still hear the story 
from those who had the benefit of the Ci- 
villian Conservation Corps experience. They 
believe that their lives were given a new 
start up the ladder toa better life. We can- 
not leave youth stranded before the closed 
doors of opportunity. 

As a nation we have fallen far behind in 
meeting recreation needs, We are not only 
making it difficult for our generation to use 
its leisure time profitably but are jeopardiz- 
ing the prospects of future generations. 

We urge congressional acceptance of S. 812 
and the establishment of a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps. We urge this so youth may ad- 
vance in life as good citizens. We know 
that the provision of opportunity for 
healthful training and employment will 
help many. Some individuals who will join 
this program are capable of being seniors in 
any college and university throughout the 
Nation. Others will be illiterate and need 
the help provided by this bill. 

We have all seen along our eastern sea- 
board the development of State park areas 
and national park areas by youth. We 
know that facilities which were established 
long ago are now 68 percent overloaded and 
that very little in the way of rehabilitation 
or the building of new facilities has been 
accomplished in spite of the fact that for 
the first time, just a few years ago, Senators 
and Congressmen made possible additional 
funds for the maintenance and needed sani- 
tation. We would urge that the developing, 
managing, protecting of recreation areas by 
the enrollees of the Youth Conservation 
Corps fulfills the responsibility of the Na- 
tion’s citizens which the Federal Govern- 
ment must maintain. 

You have heard from the Governors of 
States where unemployment exists and 
critical personal situations are rampant. 
To preserve the good character and health 
of the teenagers in these States, the mem- 
bers of the American Recreation Society 
urge passage of this legislation which will 
aid in the work ability, the education, and 
knowledge worthy of recreation. 

We would also urge that when the mem- 
bers of the Youth Conservation Corps return 
to their own communities an incalculable 
benefit would come to these individuals, to 
their families, and to our American institu- 


tions if they were welcomed back by repre-. 
‘ sentatives of local organizations, dedicated 


to all forms of young people's work, assisted 
in securing employment or useful activity, 
and introduced to the best life to which they 
are capable of responding. 


July 6 


We would urge that followup practices be 
established so that the benefit of this fine 
experience will not be lost and its firm es- 
tablishment not be left to chance. 


Executive Director, 
American Recreation Society. 





President Eisenhower Should Pay Off the 
National Debt and Save Taxpayers 
Billions of Dollars in Taxes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS. B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, in his 
1952 campaign President Eisenhower 
promised to “tidy up” the national debt, 
but the national debt has actually risen 
from $266 billion to $285 billion during 
the 6 years he has occupied the White 
House. This tidy little increase of $19 
billion means an actual increase of $760 
million in interest each and every year 
from now on. 


If the national debt were retired the 
interest we now pay, nearly $9 billion a 
year, would not have to be paid. This 
would save the average taxpaying fam- 
ily head some $275 in taxes each year 
which he could apply elsewhere. 

The President wants to fight inflation, 
at least he says so. Here is the very best 
way to fight inflation that I know of. 
But he is probably only giving lipservice 
to this idea, as he did in the case of his 
1952 campaign promises on reducing the 
national debt. 

All of us want to fight inflation and to 
insure the continued growth of our 
country, but, as Senator Lynpon B. 
Jounson told the Senate on June 29, 
1959, in commenting on the Cabinet 
committee report on this subject issued 
a few days ago— 

Nowhere does the report cover adequately 
one of the most serious aspects of inflation, 
that is, mounting costs of money. Few 
things have contributed so much to infla- 
tion as rising interest rates. The only thing 
the report says specifically about this ques- 
tion is that the sky should be the limit on 
interest rates. 


In an editorial suggestively, but ac- 
curately entitled “Words, Words, Words,” 
the Washington (D.C.) Post and Times 
Herald on June 30, 1959, said: 

The Nixon committee’s interim report on 
how to promote “price stability for economic 
growth” (how deceptively that “for” bridges 
the chasm) is certainly one of the most re- 
dundant, uninspired and generally . useless 
documents lately to come off the Govern- 
ment’s mimeographing machines. 


More is needed to fight inflation than 
unkept campaign promises and restate- 
ments of the obvious by such instrumen- 
talities as the President’s Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Price Stability. Senator 
JoserH S. CiarK, Jr. of Pennsylvania, 
made this point on Tuesday, of this 
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I would point out, however, that the prin- 
cipal danger of inflation, as the last few days 
have indicated, results from the actions of 
our friends on the other side of the aisle, 
who have been unwilling to vote to close the 
loopholes in our tax structure. To close 
these loopholes would help balance the 
budget, help reduce the national debt, help 


stabilize the bond market, and, generally’ 


speaking, have a strong anti-inflationary im- 
pact, 

Mr. President, I close by suggesting to my 
friend from Connecticut and to various oth- 
ers of my friends across the aisle that 
though they talk about balancing the 
budget, their primary objective is not really 
to balance the budget; their primary aim is 
to see to it that we do not, under any cir- 
cumstances, get more revenue into the Fed- 
eral Treasury than the $77 billion that has 
been projected, and that we then cut back 
national defense and important domestic 
Pp in order to meet that sacred figure 
of $77 billion, a position which I must say, 
is pretty well discredited in the country to- 
day. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced legis- 
lation to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 so as to eliminate the spe- 
cial treatment of certain items for in- 
come tax purposes and to provide that 
the savings resulting therefrom shall be 
used to retire the huge public debt. My 
bill is H.R. 8022. 

The public debt cannot be retired 
without the adoption of positive legisla- 
tion, such as I have introduced, which 
will make sizable funds available an- 
nually for this purpose. I propose to 
obtain these funds from the following 
sources: 

My bill would lower the special allow- 
ance for oil and gas companies from 2742 
percent to 15 percent. The adoption 
of this part of my. plan would result 
in raising approximately $325 million 
annually in additional governmental 
revenues. ? 

Conservative estimates point out that 
approximately $1.5 billion in dividends 
paid out are never reported as income. 
My second section of the bill withholds 
the basic tax of 20 percent at the source, 
and this section would, if adopted, bring 
in an estimated $240 million a year. 

Another section provides for the repeal 
of section 24 and section 116 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. These are 
the sections which allow credit against 
tax and exclusion from gross income for 
dividends received by individuals. It is 
estimated that the removal of this privi- 
lege will produce approximately $400 
million a year in additional revenue for 
the Federal Government. 

My bill also deals with expense 
account spending, and in this connec- 
tion provides for additional information 
on certain income tax returns and pro- 
hibits the deduction of certain expendi- 
tures as trade or business expenses. 

It appears that from $5 billion to 
$10 billion are being spent annually on 
excessive expense accounts, which are 
claimed as business expense deductions 
for income tax purposes. 

A large portion of these expenditures 
should not be allowed as business deduc- 


$800 million in additional taxes each 
year. 

The tax allowances which my bill 
would disallow include such things as 
entertainment at nightclubs, theaters, 
sporting events, maintenance or opera- 
tion of yachts and seasonal or vacational 
lodges and houses, gifts, dues or initia- 
tion fees in. social organizations, and 
traveling expenses to conventions outside 
the United States. 

These provisions of my bill are the 
result of an article in the Yale Law Jour- 
nal of July 1958, which pointed out that 
in cities like New York, Washington, and 
Chicago it is safe to say that at any 
given moment well over half the people 
in the best hotels, restaurants, and night- 
clubs are charging the bill as an expense 
of their company. Uncle Sam pays 52 
percent of the cost of theater tickets and 
nightclub expenses submitted by the new 
aristocrats of the expense account dodge. 

There have been a number of rulings 
by the Internal Revenue Service that 
have been widely cited as showing the 
ridiculous lengths to which the present 
tax laws have been stretched. I would 
like to call‘to your attention one or two 
of these cases which, I think you will 
agree, conclusively demonstrate the need 
for the kind of legislation which I have 
introduced: 

First. In one recent case the $17,000 
cost of a big game hunting trip in Af- 
rica was held to be a business expense. 
The fortunate businessman-hunter took 
his wife with him and their trip included 
visits to several European capital cities. 

Second. In another case a prominent 
movie star was allowed to deduct as or- 
dinary and necessary business expenses, 
the costs of the following gifts: to her 
director a $920 silver tea set and coffee- 
pot; to her agent a $775 oil painting; to 
her dress designer an $810 gold necklace 
and gold clips. 

Third. Other publicized rulings have 
included as deductible business expenses 
all or part of the cost of food and liquor 
at nightclubs, tickets for hit musicals, 
expenses of attending the Kentucky 
Derby, the Mardi Gras, football games, 
country club dues and initiation fees, the 
cost of maintaining seasonal residences, 
the cost of yachts, and the costs of 
hunting lodges. 

Senator Josepn S. Crark, Jr., one of 
the sponsors of legislation to plug tax 
loopholes declared that— 

Permitting this type of tax deduction 
lowers public moral standards and results in 
an utterly unjustifiable reduction of the 
revenue which the Federal Government is 
entitled to receive. 


IT am completely convinced that my 
bill, H.R. 8022, will do what the President 
has so far manifestly been unable to do— 
that is, reduce the national debt and stop 
the present ruinous inflation. 

I hope President Eisenhower and our 
colleagues on the other side of the aisle 
will strongly support my new bill. I 
have every confidence that the members 
of my own party in the House will do so. 


Blessing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Des Moines (Iowa) Register recently 
carried an article on farm surpluses by 
the former Secretary of Agriculture, 
Henry A. Wallace. 

Mr. Wallace presents a fair picture of 
our surplus problem and gives proper 
credit to the administration for its ef- 
forts under Public Law 480 to reduce 
these surpluses and get them into the 
hands of our friends overseas. 

He makes a good point about learn- 
ing to live with our surpluses. I agree 
that they should be regarded in the 
light of a blessing rather than a curse 
and feel that through research and ap- 
plication of scientific principles we can 
make more uses of our farm products 
and develop better and less expensive 
ways of storing them. 

Because I feel that many of my col- 
leagues will find Mr. Wallace’s remarks 
an interesting and fair appraisal of the 
surpluses and their value to us, I asks 
unanimous consent that the article be 
reprinted in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

Our FarM SurPLuses CaN BE A BLESSING” 

(By Henry A Wallace) 

(Mr. Wallace, one of Iowa’s better known 
native sons, today describes himself as “an 
editor and plant breeder.” He was Secretary 
of Agriculture (1933-1940), Vice President . 
(1941-45) and Secretary of Commerce 
(1945-46). His influence on farm policy in 
the 20th century has, perhaps, been second 
to none.) 

SoutH SaLeM, N.Y.—Forty years ago, in the 
farm paper of which I was then editor, I be- 
gan hammering for what I called the ever- 
normal granary. 

In 1938, as Secretary of Agriculture, I had 
the satisfaction of seeing the ever-normal 
granary enacted into law with flexible loans 
ranging from 52 to 75 percent of parity, de~ 
pending on the size of the new crop plus 
the old: carry-over, Not only were there 
flexible prices but there was provision to cut 
down the acreage of the crops in surplus. 

Knowing the possibility of war and bad 
weather, I insisted that in setting up the 
normal size of carry-over we go far beyond 
what had been looked on as normal in the 
days of the so-called free market. I had 
always felt that the old system made for wide 
swings in prices, which were bad for both 
producer and consumer. 

Moreover, in case of war we would be 
caught dangerously short. 

During the past 6 years the ever-normal 
granary has been made into an abnormal 
granary with supplies under Government 
loan or storage nearly four times as great 
as when the present administration took 
over. 

AN EFFORT TO CHANGE URBAN ATTITUDE 

I regret seeing the farmer kicked around 
by the city press as a result of the huge 
Government investment in these vast sur- 
pluses. The city taxpayer is very sensitive 
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these days and rightfully so. Any politician 
or editorial writer who denounces the huge 
agricultural appropriations meets a hearty 
response on the part of four out of five 
le. 

rhe purpose of this article is to change 
city attitudes with regard to farm surpluses 
and the security of the United States and 
the welfare of the world. 

In 1938 I felt that any surpluses we built 
up would come in mighty handy to protect 
us in case of war. In 1959 I feel trebly so. 
Our surplus corn and wheat is mostly stored 
in places where it would not be seriously 
contaminated even by atomic bomb fallout. 

In brief, we may say that the fact of our 
agricultural surpluses, properly stored, will 
determine the outcome of the next war. 
Realistically, as a matter of pure military 
security, we may say that the nation which 
builds up $100 billion worth of military sur- 
plus is surely justified in building up $10 
billion worth of agricultural surplus. Re- 
member that extensive exploding of hydro- 
gen bombs would rapidly make farm ani- 
mals and growing crops exceedingly danger- 
ous to eat. 

The extensive storage of wheat, corn, grain 
sorghum, dried milk, and dried egg sur- 
pluses, then, becomes the determining factor 
in survival. I do not think we shall have an 
atomic war, but I do say that a nation which 
spends $40 billion a year on its military 
effort can well spend one-sixth of that 
amount storing surplus food in the right 
places. 

Frankly I hate to use this kind of argu- 
ment because its pessimistic implications are 
so great. In the final showdown of a world 
holocaust, after the military had done their 
most horrible worst on both sides, uncon- 
taminated food would undoubtedly be the 
dinal arbiter. For myself, however, I would 
rather use our food surpluses in foreign 
lands in a really big and imaginative way. 

It must be said in defense of the Eisen- 

’ hower administration that it has used Public 
Law 480 to dispose of perhaps $2 billion 
worth of farm products in exchange for for- 
eign currencies. It has also given away 
roughly $1 billion worth. Without the farm 
product loans and the operation of Public 
Law 480 to market stuff abroad, the chances 
are that corn today would be down to 35 
cents a bushel and wheat to 50 cents a bushel, 
with livestock products proportionately 
down. 

FARMER'S INCOME IS LOWER 

But in spite of all that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has done the fact remains that 
in recent years the income of the average 
farmer has come down 10 or 15 percent at a 
time when the income of the average worker 
has gone up 20 to 30 percent. 

The trouble is that the farmer has in- 
creased his efficiency faster than the worker 
in town. He works harder. He works longer 
hours, and his share of the consumer’s dol- 
lar has been steadily cut. Our population 
increases at the rate of 1.7 percent a year but 
our agricultural output increases at the rate 
of 2.7 percent a year. 

The farmer today has less than half as 
much income as the people in town. During 
the decade before I became Secretary of 
Agriculture I spoke to dozens of audiences 
saying that the farmer must have the moral, 
legal, and economic equivalent of what the 
tariff and the corporate form of organiza- 
tion and other subsidies give to industry 
and the labor union gives to labor. 

To the best of my knowledge, every mod- 
ern nation in the free world has a system of 
putting countervailing power from the gov- 
ernment at the of the farmer. And 
ncw throughout Western nations sur- 
pluses build up, as production outruns de- 
mand and prices slip more and more, 
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Russia and China, which have been woefully 
backward in their agricultural production 
methods, now give signs of sudden and great 
changes. 


4 CHALLENGE FROM KHRUSHCHEV 


Khrushchev has challenged the United 
States to outrun Russia in the economic 
world on the road to peace. Let us respond 
by challenging Russia to join the Western 
world, through the United Nations, in put- 
ting the agricultural surpluses to work to 
end world hunger. Let our battlecry be, 
“End World Hunger by 1970.” 

Today hunger is growing in one-third of 
the world, whereas in the United States, 
Canada, Australia and Western Europe sur- 
pluses grow ever faster. Undoubtedly the 
United States can do more to bridge the 
gap between the hungry and the surplus 
areas than any single country. But the 
United States cannot do the job by herself. 
Even is she could, her motives would be sus- 
pect. Ideally it is a United Nations job, a 
job for a revived and revised UNRRA. 

AN INTERNATIONAL GRANARY 


Probably there should be an international 
ever-normal granary with an international 
plan for food distribution. The nations put- 
ting surpluses into the international gran- 
ary should have voting power somewhat pro- 
portionate to their contribution. However, 
the hungry nations on the receiving end 
should have veto power with regard to the 
method of distribution. If the hungry na- 
tions propose distribution plans which ob- 
viously lead to graft and waste, the surplus- 
producing nations should have the right to 
turn down such plans. 

How much capital should the interna- 
tional ever-normal granary have? Who will 
provide it? How cheaply should the inter- 
national ever-normal granary sell to the 
hungry nations? Obviously there should be 
very wide latitude given the management 
but general rules must be laid down in ad- 
vance. 

If the US. Congress reaches the conclusion 
that it is too complicated to operate an in- 
ternational ever-normal granary, with or 
without Russia, then I say it is still pos- 
sible to make our surpluses a blessing. In 
such case we must approach the problem in 
a far bigger way than we have hitherto. 


FOOD SURPLUSES HERE TO STAY 


I do not criticize the present administra- 
tion for the way in which it has built up 
such enormous surpluses, provided it now 
gets busy on a really comprehensive plan— 
national or international. The time is far 
later than the administration seems to 
appreciate. 

The very heart of the US. agriculture is 
that combination of feed grains ‘like corn 
on the one hand and livestock products on 
the other. This part of agriculture is headed 
for the most serious and continuing build- 
up of surpluses, at a time when wheat sur- 
pluses have reached the point where they 
are almost unmanageable. ° 

The administration thinks it can reduce 
surpluses by lowering the price to the farm- 
er. This may be true in the case of special- 
ties like eggs or potatoes but it is not true 
of corn, wheat and cotton. Many thousands 
of farmers may be ruined, but someone else 
takes over the land. The farmers grow 
fewer and the farms grow larger. The prob- 
lem remains essentially the same. 

The surpluses are here to stay and we 
must learn to live with them in a big and 


‘constructive way, taking into account our 


security needs and the mounting hatred of 
the hungry peoples for those who are better 
off than they. If we are convinced that our 
safety lies in this direction, we can slowly 
but surely work out the mean and difficult 
details of putting together a program. 


July 6 


From a narrow agricultural point of view 
I say to the farmer as I said repeatedly 35 
years ago: “You must have equivalence of 
bargaining power. You must get it from Gov- 
ernment as others have. If the Government 
handles your great surpluses constructively, 
the market will give you a living price. Fight 
those who urge that more farmers be driven 
off the land. Such persons are undermining 
our Nation’s security and balance.” 





Pools of Jobless Remain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us in Congress representing districts 
with pockets of chronic unemployment 
have no difficulty in agreeing with the 
viewpoint of Sylvia Porter in her column 
appearing in the July 4 issue of the 
Washington Evening Star entitled: 
“Pools of Jobless Remain.” 

In inserting this column in the Recorp 
I do so in thé hope that it will be read 
by every Member of Congress who will in 
turn assist those of us who are trying 
to get action in the House on the Sen- 
ate-approved bill, S. 722, now tied up in 
the House Rules Committee. 

Your Money's WorTH 
(By Sylvia Porter) 
POOLS OF JOBLESS REMAIN 

At this moment of high and rising pros- 
perity almost 11 percent of all those able 
and willing to work are still jobless in 179 
areas spread across 29 States in our land. 

There is no question whatsoever about the 
power and breadth of today’s business up- 
swing, no doubt that our economy is surging 
to new heights. 

Yet, while the rebound from the 1957-58 
recession has slashed average unemployment 
in the United States to under 5 percent of 
our work force, the bitter facts are: 

1. The boom has hardly touched the 
pockets of joblessness in cities hit by major 
industrial upheavals or migrations in recent 
years. 

2. A full one-third of this nation’s unem- 
ployed men and women are concentrated in 
these 179 chronically depressed areas. 

3. Many of these cities hit by all-out de- 
pression long before the general economic 
downturn of 1957-58, and the nationwide 
recession made an already bad situation 
worse. 

4. As an indication of the chronic nature 
of the unemployment, the area with 23.1 
percent of its workers jobless in May, the 
highest unemployment rate in the country— 
Biddeford-Sanford in Maine—has been on 
the Government’s official “labor surplus” list 
since 1954. In Providence, R. I., unemploy- 
ment in May topped 11 percent, and this 
major city has been on the sick list since 
1951. In Atlantic City, N.J., unemployment 
exceeded 15 percent, and this world-famous 
resort city has been in trouble since 1952. 
So it goes. 

NO FLY-BY-NIGHT TOWNS 

These are not ghost towns. These are not 
fly-by-night communities dying because of 
the stupidity or greed or laziness of their 
own citizens, 
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Rather these are communities with proud 
histories, well-built schools, established road 
and water systems, all essential facilities. 

These are cities which actually are suffer- 
ing from progress itselfi—changes in tech- 
nology within the Nation, switches in pro- 
duction from the old to the new, develop- 
ment of new methods of operation, new 
processes. And while dotting the unemploy- 
ment map are centers of coal mining, tex- 
tile and metal manufacturing, also on the 
distressed list have been and still are, auto- 
mobile and even aircraft production cities. 

Let’s face it. If an upsurge 14 months 
old and of this strength still leaves us with 
sO many valleys of trouble, there is little 
chance that anything short of a great boom 
will erase them. 

Let’s face this too. Many of the jobless 
in these areas are too old or too set in their 
ways to move to booming regions. Large 
numbers don’t have the skills and aren't 
now capable of learning the skills other re- 
gions are demanding. Most don’t have the 
money to finance a move even if they dared 
try it. 

CITIES CAN’T FILL, GAPS 


The cities of the most prolonged and 
worst distress simply haven't had and don’t 
have the capacity to fill the gaps created in 
their economic structures by the decline of 
what were once basic industries, the migra- 
tion of major corporations. 

So, finally, let’s face the one decent an- 
swer—a. program of technical assistance, 
loans, and grants under which the Federal 
Government can help States and localities 
redevelop the distress regions. 

The Senate already has passed an area re- 
development bill which would provide a few 
millions and the organization for this aid. 
The bill is making its way at molasses speed 
through the House Rules Committee. But 
just as the President vetoed an area redevel- 
opment bill last year because it gave more 
than he requested, so he is likely to veto a 
bill this year—unless there is agreement in 
advance on details. 

The legislation should be put on the 
books without delay. It will be a black 
mark against all of us if we permit our Gov- 
ernment again to default on our-responsi- 
bilities to aid our blighted areas, 





Hazleton (Pa.) City Council Urges Home 
Rule for the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. -Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution adopted 
by the city council of Hazleton, Pa., on 
June 26, 1959: 

Be it resolved by the Council of the City 
of Hazleton, Pa., That the city of Hazleton 
approves the legislation now pending before 


' the Congress, assuring local government, by 


granting home rule to the District of Co- 
lumbia; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Congressman from this Dis- 
trict and the U.S. Senators from Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Adopted by council this 26th day of June 
A.D. 1959. , 
* §. Tuomas CaPPaRELt, 
Mayor, 
Attest: 
FLORENCE M. WEsT, 
City Clerk, 
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Garrison Diversion Unit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include a resolution adopted 
by the North Dakota Water Users Asso- 
ciation on June 19, 1959, which points 
out the necessity for the full appropria- 
tion for preliminary work on the Garri- 
son diversion unit. I concur fully in 
their presentation and trust that the 
budget estimates for this project will be 
restored: 

RESOLUTION OF THE NorTH DAKOTA WATER 
Users ASSOCIATION URGING RESTORATION OF 
INVESTIGATIONAL MONEYS FOR BUREAU OF 
RECLAMATION FOR THE GARRISON DIVERSION 
Unir or NortH DAKOTA FoR FISCAL YEAR 
1960 
“Whereas the Pick-Sloan compromise for 

the Missouri Basin development provided for 
the irrigation of 1 million acres of North Da- 
kota land in exchange for approximately 
half a million acres taken from production 
and the tax rolls; and 

“Whereas this agreement was accepted in 
good faith by the State of North Dakota as 
reflected by action of three sessions of the 
State legislature, as well as by affirmative ac- 
tion of voters and taxpayers; and j 

Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation, 
through their investigations, have discovered 
sufficient acreages and have engineering 
plans which provide for development of 
areas over a 70-year period; and 

“Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation is 
presently engaged in firming up more de- 
tailed land classification, topographical map- 
ping, and engineering for canal, lateral and 
drainage layouts, cost estimates, and further 
economic studies in order to refine the proj- 
ect plan report complete in 1957 which indi- 
cates the economic feasibility by all rigid 
standards; and 

“Whereas North Dakota, through its leg- 
islature, enacted legislation providing for 
the Garrison Diversion Conservancy District 
which has been activated and is presently co- 
operating with farm operators and six organ- 
ized irrigation districts for the purpose of 
completing repayment contracts on a part- 
nership basis in order to assure an expedi- 
tious program if and when construction 
moneys are made available; and 

“Whereas the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives reduction of the recommended Bureau 
of the Budget estimate of $550,000 to $300,- 
000 for the Garrison diversion unit, will im- 
pair and seriously hinder the efficiency of 
scheduled work because of disruption of the 
Bureau of Reclamation’s technical staff, and 
thus will bring added costs to the National 
Government because of added delays: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the North Dakota Water 
Users Association, a statewide organization 
founded for the purposg of assuring orderly 
and maximum development of all of North 
Dakota’s water resources, That the U.S. Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations restore the 
$250,000 reduced by the House of Represent- 
atives for the Garrison diversion unit and 
urges that the conference committee on pub- 
lic works appropriations for 1960 sustain the 
full amount because it is in the economic 
interest of not only North Dakota, but the 
United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of said resolution 
adopted by the North Dakota Water Users 
Association be transmitted to the U.S, Sen- 
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ators WriL1AM LANGER and MILTON R. Youna, 
of North Dakota; and Senator Cari HayYpEN, 
chairman of the U.S. Senate Committee on 
Approprjations, and to U.S. Representatives 
QUENTIN N. Burpick and Don L. SHorrt, of 
North Dakota, and to the Honorable CLar- 
ENCE CANNON, U.S. Representative and chair- 
man of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tion.” 

The above resolution was adopted by the 
executive committee of the North Dakota 
Water Users Association at Bismarck, N. Dak., 
on June 19, 1959. 

L, C. MUELLER, 
President. 

Oscar BERG, 

Executive Secretary. 





Plains (Pa.) Rotary Club Honors U.S. 
Marbles Champ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news 
story from the Wilkes-Barre Times- 
Leader of Thursday, July 2, 1959: 


U.S. MarBLes CHAMP HONORED BY ROTARY 


Matthew Wysocki, 13, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen Wysocki, 71 Skidmore Street, Hud- 
son, the new National Marbles Champion, was 
paid tribute-last night by the Plains Rotary 
Club at a meeting in the American Legion 
post home. 

The new titleholder, who was the Times- 
Leader Evening News Marbles Champion and 
was sent to the national competition by the 
Times-Leader Evening News, was honored by 
the Rotary Club in conjunction with numer- 
ous civic and service organizations of the 
community. Representatives of the Plains 
Board of Commissioners and School Directors 
were also on hand to pay tribute. 


Rotary President Hugh A. Walsh opened 
the festivities by introducing program chair- 
man Irving Kirshner who introduced the 
men that knew the youthful Wysocki best, 
the Wyoming Valley Playground Association 
director, Joseph Kane, who is aiso a member 
of the six-man National Marble Tournament 
Committee from Asbury Park, NJ. Kane 
gave a graphic description of Wysocki’s rise 
from - Luzerne County marble champ to 
national champ. 


KANE CITES WINNER 


“You have a youngster you can be proud 
of in Matty Wysocki,” Kane said. “His nerves 
were of steel and his courage great as he 
coolly and calmly subdued all competition. 
Before going to Asbury Park we were asked 
to bring home a champion. That was a tall 
order, but Matty is a true champion. His 
constant practice sessions paid off. You 
must remember there are almost 1 million 
boys playing marbles in the United States. 
Forty of the best in the Nation were at 
Asbury Park.” Turning to a humorous side 
of the championship, Kane continued saying, 
“Perhaps the most dramatic moment at As- 
bury Park was when that girl marble shooter 
beat our Matty one game after losing 22 
games. Matty must have been looking into 
her eyes.” 


Kane concluded by lauding the Rotary for 
its constructive part in promoting, events 
such as this one. Dr. Walter F. Kozif of the 
Rotary introduced the many guests present. 
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Rotary President Waleh presented the gifts 
to Wysocki from individuals and organiza- 
tions. Edward Lee, manager of the Sans 
Souci Park, invited the champ and dis fam- 
ily as his personal guests any Wednesday 
afternoon with everything on the house. 
Plains Sport Shop presented him with a 
gift. Township commissioners and boosters 
gave a bond and also presented a wallet to 
young Richard Kimsal, the Wilkes-Barre 
Township youth who was county runner-up 
in the Times-Leader tourney and who was 
sitting at Wysocki’s side last night. A con- 
gratulatory card from Miss Rosalie Moran, 
principal of the Cotton Avenue school build- 
ing when Wysocki. attends, was read; also 
telegram from Gail B. Young, governor of 
Rotary International; an invitation from 
Ben Sterling, Jr., of Rocky Glen Park for 
free rides; gift from John B. Stetz, clothier, 
who was present at Asbury Park when Wy- 
socki won the championship; bond from the 
Yankee Dugout Club of Hudson; request 
from Michael Loptao, Pittsburgh, asking the 
champ to send an autographed picture of 
himself and one marble from the champion- 
ship game for his international all sports 
gallery, and a congratulatory message from 
Judge Bernard Brominski. 


GUESTS PRESENTED 


Among the guests introduced was the 
champ’s father, Stephen Wysocki. Boni Sa- 
batini, the township’s marble tournament 
director and Rotarian told how Wysocki’s 
early practice sessions near the high school’s 
football fleld paid off. “Proper coordination 
and steel nerves are needed for the feat 
accomplished by Wysocki.” He concluded 
with an observation that Sweden for the 
first time has a world’s champion in Johans- 
sen and Plains Township for the first time 
in its history also has a world’s champion. 

Highlight of the evening was the reading 
of a resolution from the Senate of Penn- 
syivania, introduced by Senator Martin L. 
Murray. It was signed by secretary of the 
senate, Edward B. Watson, and in part read: 
“The new national marbles King is a young 
Pennsylvanian, Matthew Wysocki; of Plains 
Township.” 

“Crowned champion by taking 11 games of 
® 2i-game playoff. ‘Knuckles Down’ Wy- 
socki was presented with a 21-inch trophy 
by the mayor of Asbury Park, N.J. 

“Matthew Wysocki has brought honor to 
himself, his family, his community, and his 
State and has demonstrated the qualities of 
a true champion. 

“Resolved, That the Senate of Pennsyl- 
vania hereby extends its hearty congratula- 
tions to Matthew Wysocki on his outstand- 
ing attainment.” 

Those present were: S. Pelak, Elia .”. Cross, 
Herman Barbacci, Joe Brulo, John J. Baller, 
John Yeosock, Bill Sincavage, Charles Filip- 
pini, Gene Berti, Paul Motsko, Mario Roc- 
coni, William Jones, Stanley Rowny, Joseph 
Trosko, Michael J. Mikelski, Robert Juzwiak, 
Steve Tokach, Clem Falchek, John T. 
Hughey, Stanley Petroski, Joseph Mlodzin- 
ski, Lawrence Moretti, Boni Sabatini, Super- 
vising Principal M. V. Hughes, Ed Henry. 

Stephen Wysocki, father of champ; Al 
Karaska, supervisor of the Wilkes-Barre 
Township marble tournaments, who accom- 
panied Wysocki to Asbury Park; John Ju- 
back, Irving Kirshner, Joseph D. Kane, Rich- 
ard Kimsal, Matthew Wysocki, Hugh Walsh, 
Simon S. Russin, John F. Goobic, Leo Pensi- 
eri, Dr. Walter F. Kozik, 

Rotary songleader was Elias Cross, with 
Frank Malachesky at the piano. The pro- 
gram concluded with the pledge of allegiance 
by the assembly. 
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Let George Do It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, one 
of the most dedicated of our country’s 
aviation leaders is George Haddaway, 
publisher of Flight magazine, president 
of the National Pilots Association, presi- 
dent of the Texas Association of Sigma 
Delta Chi, a founder of the Aviation 
Writers’ Association, and one of our 
delegates to the Moscow meeting of the 
Federation Aeronautique Internationale 
this year. He was a leader and one of 
the strongest advocates of legislation 
leading to establishment of the Federal 
Aviation Agency. He lives in Fort 
Worth, Tex., when he is not doing a job 
somewhere else. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a feature article published 
in the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 
which gives him part of the recognition 
he deserves, in a well-done journalistic 
tribute. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Let GEorce Do ItT—anpb HE WILL 


» (By Clardy McCullar) 


Russia is the destination this week of a 
sandy-haired Dallas publisher who might be 
called an international commuter. 

His work ‘and his hobbies send him on 
scores of flights all around the United States 
and over the globe each year, and the trav- 
eling helps explain why he is better known 
almost anywhere else than in Dallas. 

As one of the leading and loudest voices 
in general aviation (which takes in every- 
thing but military and airline flying), the 
49-year-old native of Fort Worth edits and 
publishes Filght magazine. Small by most 
standards, Flight is generally recognized as 
one of the most effective forces in its field. 

George Edward. Haddaway’s friends may 
have started the eliche, “Let George do it.” 

His friends, and there are legions of them, 
are constantly calling on him to head up an 
aviation committee or project, a church 
drive, a journalism group or to plan a party. 

Just 2 weeks ago in Galveston he was 
elected president of the Texas State Asso- 
ciation of Sigma Delta Chi, the professional 
journalism fraternity. With the honor he 
got the job of planning the association’s 
convention in Dallas next spring. 

He will go to Moscow as an American 
delegate to the 52d annual meeting of_ the 
Federation Aeronautique Internationale, the 
world’s most important aviation organiza- 
tion. He will speak as vice president of the 
National Aeronautics Association and as 
president of the National Pilots Association. 
Up for discussion will come the complex 
question of what kind of electronic naviga- 
tion system can all planes use all over the 
world and the problem of certifying flight 
records. 

Flight navigation is a large part of avia- 
tion’s current big headache: How to keep 
planes from running into each other. 
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Long concerned with this problem, Editor 
Haddaway in 1957 wrote a report suggesting 
how airspace should be assigned to non- 
military and nonairline planes for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's Aviation Facilities Plan- 
ning Committee. He helped found and was 
chairman of the General Aviation Facilities 
Planning Group which linked 12 national 
aviation organizations so all could have a say 
in the report. Now continuing as the Gen- 
eral Aviation Council, the group cited Had- 
daway for his report. 

He also served as chairman of the Avia- 
tion Development Advisory Committee for 
five administrators of the old Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, which became the 
Federal Aviation. Agency last January. 

And the American Association of Airport 
Executives think so much of his work he has 
been made an honorary life member. 

His advice is so respected in the field that 
two aircraft makers moved to new plants on 
his word. He recently saved a Texas airplane 
company from bankruptcy by finding funds 
for it, although his own ideals keep him 
from investing in such a firm because it 
might influence what he writes in his maga- 
zine. 

Journalism runs in his family. His grand- 
father was a newspaper publisher in Mary- 
land, but his father left the paper to pros- 
pect for gold in Colorado and managed a 
railroad in Mexico before moving to Fort 
Worth in the 1890's. 4 

Rochester Haddaway, his father, was an 
inventor who believed in the future of 
Texas: He put most of his money into land 
and had run up nearly a million dollars at 
the time of his death in 1953 at the age of 
84. He was no spendthrift, but he believed 
in putting good food on the table and help- 
ing his children get an education. 

He sent George $50 a month when he was 
at the University of Texas. But George, 
who also had an Eagle Scout scholarship, 
was following an early enthusiasm learning 
how to fly, and that cost $40 an hour. So 
he pressed pants for Phi Gamma Delta frat 
brothers to.get the money for that. He 
first got interested in aviation when his 
mother (the former Mary Sherman, who still 
lives in Fort Worth and is 86) and an aunt 
entertained World War I Canadian air 
cadets in Forth Worth. 

“They’d be at our house on the weekend, 
and on Monday several of them would 
crack up and die,” he recalls. 

He also had a neighbor a little later, 
Dutch Bartgis, who was. an early barn- 
stormer. He took George on many flights 
in old Jennies in the 1920's. 

George just missed by a few points being 
a Phi Beta Kappa at the university. He 
took every Frank Dobie course he could, 
and has an autographed copy of everything 
Dobie has written in his library, which also 
includes some rare aviation books. 

He probably had more fun than anyone 
else at the university, and he still loves fun. 
He is a cornerstone of the Quiet Birdmen, a 
publicity-shy group of longtime filers dedi- 
cated to the kind of fun people in aviation 
seem to relish. 

Ships and the sea fascinated George, too, 
and between semesters at the university he 
shipped as a merchant seaman. He got his 
pilot’s license in 1928 and his bachelor of arts 
degree in 1930. By that time the depression 
had hit, and he couldn’t get a job ahywhere, 
despite Dobie’s help. So he was a seaman for 
2 years. 

His father wanted George to follow in his 
footsteps and little understood the flying and 
the sea. But the family (an older brother 
and sister and a younger brother, in addition 
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to his parents) finally decided he was no 
black sheep. 

Journalist Haddaway started his magazine 
in Fort Worth in 1934. He moved it to Dal- 
las in 1939, so he could get more business, a 
motive even his friend Amon Carter under- 
stood. 

He has spent as much time working for 
aviation in general as he has on the maga- 
zine. It was a struggle for years to get avia- 


' tion the attention he was sure it deserved. 


He organized many aviation meetings like the 
airport management and operations confer- 
ence series flight cosponsored with the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, with the cooperation of 
the CAA. 

Believing that war was near, he helped 
found the Civil Air Defense Service, fore- 
runner of the Civil Air Patrol, in September 
1941. He commanded, as a major, a CAP 
submarine defense base in Baumont, won 
the Distinguished Service Cross. 

Many citations, certificates, and plaques 
have come to him, but he is proudest of 
being national Aviation Man of the Year in 
1957. 

Like his father before him, he is a devout 
Episcopalian. His family was one of the five 
which founded St. Luke’s, and last Friday 
he helped lay the cornerstone for a new 
building, for which he served as finance 
chairman. He also served as building com- 
mittee chairman for the Episcopal chapel at 
SMU. 

He was a founder of the Aviation Writers 
Association, and is a past president. He 
has persuaded many papers to put writers 
on aviation news and taught them to be good 
aviation reporters. A charter member of 
the press club of Dallas, he has also been 
its vice president. He was president of the 
Dallas professional chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi in 1954. ? 

He has entertained a stream of foreign 
journalists visiting Dallas in recent years and 
works with the Dallas Council on World 
Affairs. He also belongs to the Texas His- 
torical Association, the Wings Club of New 


York, the OX-5 Club, the National Press . 


Club in Washington, and the Texas Ex- 
Students Association. : 

He lives with his wife, the former Gwen- 
dolyn Adelaide Sanders, and their five chil- 
dren at 9411 Hathaway Road. The children 
are: Gail Elizabeth, 19, an undergraduate at 
the University of Colorado; William Roches- 
ter, 16, in his third year at Phillips Exter 
Academy in New Hampshire; John Arthur, 
15, a first-year cadet at Sewanee Military 
Academy in Tennessee; James Laird, 12, and 
Mary Anna, 10, students at John J. Pershing 
School here. 





Tribute by Salem Statesman to the Late 
David C. Epps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


~ OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
moving and deserved tribute to the late 
David C. Epps, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee of Ore- 
gon, was published on the editorial page 
of the Salem Statesman of July 1, 1959. 
The Statesman is edited by ex-Governor 
Charles A. Sprague, one of our State’s 
most distinguished chief executives. He 
has described Mr. Epps as a man of sin- 
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cerity and dedicated liberalism. The de- 
scription is accurate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Salem Statesman of 
Salem, Oreg., be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. .- 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dave Epps 

Dave Epps was one of the ardent liberals 
of the 1930’s, and while he settled down to 
work in party (Democratic) harness he re- 
mained firm in his liberal faith. He was one 
of the young men who worked to make over 
the Democratic Party in Oregon, rising to 
State chairman himself and leading the party 
in the successful campaigns of 1956 and 1958. 
His death at the comparatively early age of 
51 removes not only an active political figure 
but a man who made his way in the business 
world, who made many friends and who held 
the respect of those who might disagree with 
him in politics because they recognized his 


sincerity. He will be missed by his party and © 


by the larger community of Oregon where he 
lived and labored. 





Milwaukee Journal Commends High Court 
for Upholding Right To Confront an 
Accuser 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Milwaukee Journal warmly com- 
mending the Supreme Court for the blow 
it struck for American justice in the 
Greene case, that knocked out an arbi- 
trary procedure that had threatened 3 
million workers in defense plants with 
discharge from their jobs without due 
process of law. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Ricut To CONFRONT AN ACCUSER 

The Supreme Court in an 8 to 1 decision 
has held the Government's industrial se- 
curity program to be invalid on the grounds 
that it has no authorization in law. 

Thus is struck down another arbitrary and 
unfairly applied procedufe that affected 8 
million workers in defense plants and 
threatened them with loss of jobs without 
due process or the opportunity for simple 
justice. This is another blow at secret in- 
formers who are protected from being con- 
fronted by those they accuse. 

Although the Court did not decide the 
case on constitutional grounds, Chief Jus- 
tice Warren strongly intimated in the Court’s 
opinion that security proceedings must in- 
sure a basic right of confrontation. Four 
of those who supported the majority opin- 
ion showed the Court’s normal reluctance 
to decide cases on constitutional grounds 
if other grounds are available. They con- 
curred in the Chief Justice’s opinion but 
pointed out that they felt he had gone too 
far into the constitutional question. 

The case before the Court was a particu- 
larly notorious one. William L. Greene, an 
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engineer and former vice president of an 
engineering and research firm, was fired by 
that firm when the Navy contended that he 
was a security risk. The firm had been mak- 
ing an aircraft flight simulator for the 
Navy—and Greene had designed it. The 
situation was ridiculous on the face of it. 
The Navy was saying in effect that it wasn’t 
safe for Greene to know anything about 
something he had built. It was like telling 
& composer that he had no right to remem- 
ber his own composition. 





Protecting Humanity From Radioactive 
Fallout 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that today citizens in the United 
States, and throughout the world, are 
deeply concerned about the possible ef- 
fect on humanity of oversaturation of the 
atmosphere with radioactive fallout. 

Recognizing the dangers that higher 
proportions of radioactivity in the at- 
mosphere pose for life on the globe, it is 
of course particularly important that we 
continue, as diligently as we can, to try 
to find ways and means for lessening 
these hazards. 

At Geneva, U.S. representatives have 
tried diligently, unfortunately without 
success, to reach safeguarded agree- 
ments—and I stress safeguarded—for 
halting nuclear tests which, regrettably, 
continue to add to the degree of radioac- 
tivity. 

Throughout the United States meas- 
uring points have been set up to obtain 
as accurate a picture as possible of the 
amount of strontium 90, for example, 
which is falling upon the earth. 

According to experts, strontium 90 is 
by far the most dangerous of radioactive 
fallouts from nuclear explosions. Be- 
cause milk has been used, from time to 
time, to measure levels of radioactivity, 
there is unfortunately growing in the 
public mind the idea that milk is more 
highly radioactive than other foods. 

According to a recent report in the 
Farm Journal, however, today’s milk ac- 
tually contains only about one-tenth as 
much strontium 90 per unit of calcium 
as do cereal grains and vegetables. This 
is especially significant since milk sup- 
plies about 80 percent of the calcium in 
the American diet. According to this 
report, milk is still the safest source of 
calcium in this atomic age. To put the 
overall picture relating to radioactivity 
in food in proper perspective, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two articles: 
First, “Milk Safe from Atomic Fallout”, 
from the July issue of the Farm Jour- 
nal; and, second, “Scientists Are Keep- 
ing Close Track of Strontium 90 in All 
Food Items”, from the June edition of 
Pure Milk News. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mritx Sarge Prom Atomic FaLLovur 


The amount of radioactive strontium 90 
in milk is still infinitesimal—nowhere near 
the concentration estimated to be harmful 
to humans. 

And the possibility that the amount will 
ever become dangerous is extremely remote. 

But if it should, we can filter out about 90 
percent of the strontium 90 by forcing the 
milk through an ionizing device that works 
on the same principle as a bome water 
softener. 

This reassuring discovery—a major break- 
through in the effort to safeguard our food 
supply—was made by a team of scientists 
from the University of Tennessee and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. They an- 
nounced it at the American Dairy Science 
Association meetings in Urbana, Ill., on June 
15. 

Strontium 90 is by far the most dangerous 
radioactive element in the fallout from 
nuclear explosions. It’s extremely long- 
lived—loses only half of its deadly radio- 
activity in 28 years. Harmful amounts can 
cause bone cancer and leukemia in humans, 

It gets into milk—all other foods, too— 
because chemically, it is almost identical to 
calcium. The strontium 90 falls on the leaves 
and accumulates in the soil. The plants— 
unable to tell the difference between it and 
calclum—take in both. 

Fortunately, less than 5 percent of the 
strontium 90 in the forages that a cow eats 
ever shows up in her milk. The other 95 
percent is eliminated by the cow’s digestive 
system. 

So today’s milk’ actually contains only 
about one-tenth as much strontium 90 per 
unit of calcium as do cereal grains and vege- 
tables—is already the “safest” source of 
calcium in this atomic age. That's com- 
forting, since milk supplies about 80 per- 
cent of the calcium in the American diet. 

And this new discovery indicates that it 
will continue to be even if the amount of 
fallout reaches harmful proportions. 

Said the research team in their announce- 
ment: “The process is not yet ready for com- 
mercial use; there are many questions yet to 
be answered. However, should the need 
arise, we believe that the basic process could 
be used by commercial dairies for removing 
radioactive strontium 90 from milk.” 
ScrentTists ARE KEEPING CLOSE TRACK OF 

STrontTrum 90 tn ALL Foop ITeMs 


Periodic reports by the U.S. Public Health 
Service in regard to the levels of radioactive 
in air, water, and food make it evident that 
radioactive fallout from atomic explosions is 
a problem which cannot be dodged or mini- 
mized today or for generations to come. 

The problem has its roots in the natural 
law of self-preservation which has persisted 
since caveman days. Today, however, that 
jaw governs more strongly, perhaps, than in 
Alley Oop’s time. Mankind has gone the 
limit in trying to protect itself and is now 
trying to find out what it must do to save 
itself from the things it has created for self- 
protection. 

Apparently whenever either uranium or 
plutonium atoms are split in the course of a 
nuclear explosion they release in the atmos- 
phere a number of radioactive fission frag- 
ments. Some are short lived, decaying in a 
few minutes, days, weeks, or months. Others 
are long lived, lasting for many years. 

One of the most troublesome of these fis- 
sion products is an element known as stron- 
tium 90. It has an average life of 40 years. 
Its chemical resemble calcium, the 
element present in bone tissue. When pres- 
ent in the air it increases the natural back- 
ground radiation to which all living things 
are exposed. 
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It is absorbed by the plants which human 
beings and animals eat. Scientists are con- 
cerned that if it is accumulated in amounts 
beyond a maximum permissible dose it may 
lead to bone cancer and leukemia. There- 
fore, the National Committee on Radiation 
Protection and Measurement has set maxi- 
mum permissible limits for lifetime expo- 
sure of the individual to specific radiation 
and radioactive materials. 

The committee established a permissible 
level of strontium 90 for all items of the 
diet, including water, meats, vegetables, and 
bread as well as milk. 

Why all the publicity, then, about stron- 
tium 90 in milk-—-when all foods containing 
calcium are involved? 

The reason is that milk was selected for 
testing for strontium 90 because it is pro- 
duced every day in all sections of the coun- 
try and it, therefore, considered the most 
practical foad to sample. 

To date, the tests conducted in the milk 
sampling program have shown that the 
amount of strontium 90 present is far below 
the permissible level suggested by the Na- 
tional Committee on Radiation Protection. 
In fact, the committee has recently issued 
word that the human body can tolerate twice 
as much strontium 90 as previously had been 
regarded as acceptable. 

Scientists point out that milk contains less 
strontium 90 per unit of calcium than do 
cereal grains, vegetables, and meats because 
the body of the cow discriminates against it 
during the formation of milk. Some foods, 
they say, may contain up to 10 times more 
strontium 90 per unit of calcium than does 
milk. 

These facts have been obtained from writ- 
ings of scientists and information from the 
U.S. Public Health Service. Dairymen can 
put them to good use in conversations with 
consumers who may have been frightened by 
the publicity milk has received as a result 
of the strontium 90 tests. 





New President of Wyoming Seminary Pre- 
paratory School, Located at Kingston, 
Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of Friday, 
July 3, 1959: 

Moses WELL SUITED ror Seminary Post 


When the board of trustees of Wyoming 
Seminary meets on Monday to confirm the 
appointment of Benjamin Hopkins Moses as 
seventh president of the 115-year-old college 
preparatory school, it will bring to the serv- 
ice of education in Wyoming Valley a man 
whose talents and training eminently suit 
him to the office. 

Mr. Moses is & graduate of Wyoming Semi- 
nary in the class of 1930 and holds under- 
graduate and graduate degrees from Syracuse 
University. His administrative experience in 
the field of education, to which he has de- 
voted himself for a quarter century, was ob- 
tained as assistant dean of men at Syracuse 
University, director of admissions at Harpur 
College, and director of student records at 
Yale University, from which post he comes to 
Wyoming Seminary. In addition, he has 
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served in positions of leadership in many civ- 
ic and philanthropic enterprises. 

A fact that strongly recommends him to 
the new post is the knowledge that he is 
thoroughly familiar with the history and tra- 
ditions of the school as a former student and 
friend of the last three presidents of Wyo- 
ming Seminary. 

A native of Scranton, Mr. Moses has known 
President Ralph W. Decker since boyhood. 
They were contemporaries at Wyoming Sem- 
inary: where Mr. Moses had the rare distinc- 
tion of acting as chauffeur to the late Dr. 
Levi L. Sprague who occupied the president’s 
office from 1882 to 1936. During his student 
days, Mr. Moses was also well known to Presi- 
dent Emeritus Wilbur H. Fleck, who served 
as dean before succeeding to the presidency 
at the death of Dr. Sprague. 

His brilliant background in the field of ed- 
ucation and familiarity with the school he 
has been chosen to head, make Benjamin 
Hopkins Moses a worthy successor to Dr. 
Ralph W. Decker and one who can be count- 
ed upon to perpetuate the quality of leader- 
ship which has established Wyoming Semi- 
nary in the forefront of secondary education. 





Tribute to the Late Commodore Samuel 
Tucker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday; July 6, 1959 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the story 
of an almost forgotten naval hero of the 
American Revolution, written by Mr. 
Earle W. Gage of Jamestown, N.Y., and 
printed in The National Republic in De- 
cember of 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Gitory THat LED BUT TO TRE GRavE—COmM- 
MODORE TUCKER SANK 62 ENEMY SHIPS, 
CapruReD 600 ENEMY GUNS, BUT DIED 
IGNORED BY THE REPUBLIC FoR WHICH HE 
So BrRavELY Foucnut 

(By Earle W. Gage) 

American seamen, from colonial days, 
through World War II and since, have lifted 
American seapower by their seaboots, from 
zero to world preeminence. 

Perhaps because the Colonies were strug- 
gling desperately for economic capability 
during and after the Revolution, adequate 
rewards, and recognition were impossible for 
many of the early maritime heroes whose 
deeds merited far greater recognition than 
they ever received in life. 

Commodore Samuel Tucker, buried in an 
obscure part of the little country cemetery 
of Bremen, Lincoln County, Maine, is one of 
the outstanding examples of the frequently 
repeated charge that Republics are ungrate- 
ful. His flat, untended headstone is simply 
marked “A Patriot of the Revolution.” 

It is true that President John Adams, pay- 
ing tribute to Commodore Tucker said, “His 
biography, even at this day, would make him 
@ conspicuous figure in naval annals of the 
United States.” 

Young Tucker, born in Marblehead, Mass., 
in 1742, answered the call of the sea at the 
age of 11, as a cabin boy on the Royal 
George an English sloop-of-war. By the time 
he was 17 he was second mate on a vessel 
sailing out of Salem. He made a creditable 
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record aboard this ship, on one occasion, 
when the captain was drunk, clearing away 
from pursuing Algerian corsairs, to escape, 
and save the vessel. 

In 1763, at 21, he married Mary Gatchell, 
ef Marblehead, and became master of a mer- 
chantman. When the Revolutionary War 
broke out he was in London, where he was 
offered his choice of a commission in the 
British Army, a command in the British 
Navy, or a high civilian job. 

True to his American colonial blood, the 
young seaman flatly refused to join any 
British service and to become a traitor to his 
homeland. He cried out to the enlisting 
officer, “Damn His Most Gracious Majesty. 
Do you think I would fight against my na- 
tive country?” 

A friend, who happened to overhear the 
outburst, stepped forward and urged Tucker 
to retreat to the outdoors, and advised him 
to quickly. leave England before his certain 
arrest. Captain Tucker immediately left 
London, traveled some 15 miles into the 
country and stopped at a tavern. He dis- 
covered a brother sailor kept the place and 
told him what he had done and, upon being 
assured that his statement against the King 
would bring quick, certain arrest, asked to 
be hidden just as-officers rode up. 

After the tavernkeeper had sent the sol- 
diers on their way, Tucker made his way to 
the coast and, by a rare piece of good luck, 
shipped aboard a vessel in which a distin- 
guished Philadelphia merchant, Robert Mor- 
ris, was interested. During a furious At- 
lantic storm, when it was expected that the 
vessel would go down. with her valuable 
cargo, Tucker, by his skill, saved the ship. 
Out of gratitude, Morris introduced him to 
Gen. George Washington, who recognized 
Tucker as a man the young and struggling 
American Navy could well put to service. 
He was named commander of the armed 
schooner Franklyn, and sent to sea. 

From the very outset his raids on British 
shipping were a success, affording the 
Colonies supplies from captured British 
vessels, whose cargoes of arms, ammunition, 
and supplies were a bonanza in the storm 
and stress of 1775-76. 

From the Franklyn, Captain Tucker was 
soon transferred to the command of the 
Hancock, another vessel of similar type. In 
a year he had captured from 30 to 40 British 
vessels, and won a commission as commo- 
dore, under the signature of Samuel Adams. 

Through the year 1777, Commodore Tuck-— 
er carried on similar raids with the Boston, 
to the command of which he had been ap- 
pointed by President John Hancock. In 
February of 1778 he fulfilled the important 
mission of transporting John Adams and his 
11-year-old son, John Quincy Adams, to 
France, when Adams was sent as an envoy 
from this country. That Commodore Tuck- 
er was entrusted with such great responsi- 
bility when the high seas were full of dan- 
ger, not alone from the elements, but from 
the numerous men-of-war which infested 
the Atlantic, is an indication of the. appre- 
ciation of and trust in his ability. 

En route, they were twice chased by for- 
midable opponents. They captured one 
frigate with a valuable cargo, and weathered 
a terrific storm in which the ship was par- 
tially disabled. Mr. Adams landed safely in 
Bordeaux. To this voyage Hon. Peleg 
Sprague, in 1826, made reference, in the 
eulogy on Adams and Jefferson, as follows: 

“Mr. Adams was removed from the Con- 
gress to other scenes of important duty and 
usefulness. In August 1778, he was sent to 
Europe as commissioner of peace. The pub- 
lic ship on board which he embarked was 
commanded by the gallant Commodore 
Tucker, who took more guns from the enemy 


during the Revolutionary War than any . 


other naval commander, and who has been 
far less known and rewarded than his merits 
deserved. 
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“One occurrence on their passage is 
worthy of relation as illustrating the char- 
acter of both. Discovering an enemy’s ship, 
neither could resist the temptation to en- 
gage, although against the dictates of pru- 
dent duty. Commodore Tucker, however, 
stipulated that Mr. Adams should remain in 
the lower part of the ship as a place of 
safety. But no sooner had the battle com- 
menced than Adams was seen on deck with 
a musket in his hands, fighting as a com- 
mon marine. The commodore preemptorily 
ordered him below; but, called instantly 
away, it was not until considerable time had 
elapsed that he discovered Mr. Adams still 
at his post, intently engaged in firing upon 
the enemy. Advancing, he exclaimed, ‘Why 
are you here, sir? I am commanded by the 
Continental Congress to carry you in safety 


-to Europe, and I shall do so’; and, seizing 


Mr. Adams in his arms, he forcibly carried 
him from the scene of danger.” 

So widely did this report of Commodore 
Tucker’s gallantry and success spread, not 
alone among the Colonies, but in England, 
that his actions became daily talk among 
British officers, who, at last, connived to 
bring his career to an end. The British 
fitted out a frigate even larger than the 
Boston, and sent her forth with a hundred 
picked men. Commodore Tucker, ever alert, 
learned of the project; when the British 
vessel ran across him he met her under Eng- 
lish colors. The British captain hailed him, 
“What ship is that?” 

“Captain Gordon’s,” replied Tucker, who 
knew that Gordon’s English ship was 
modeled after the Boston. 

“Where do you hail from?” 

“New-York,” replied Tucker. 

“When did you leave?” 

“Four days ago. I am out after the 
Boston frigate, to take that rebel, Tucker, 
and I’m bound to take him, dead or alive, 
to New York.” 

“Have you seen him?” anxiously queried 
the English captain. 

“Well, Ive heard of him,” rejoined Tucker. 
“They say he’s a hard one to catch.” 

In the meantime, the men on the Boston 
had been bringing their vessel into a posi- 
tion where they could rake the decks of 
the enemy. Every man was at his guns. 
Just then Tucker was recognized by one of 
the enemy’s crew, who shouted from the top- 
most mast a warning to the British captain. 
Tucker gave the order to his men: 

“Down with the British flag and hoist the 
American colors.” 


Turning to the enemy, he shouted to the 
captain, “The time I proposed talking to you 
has ended. This is the Boston, frigate, and 
I am Samuel Tucker, but no rebel. Fire or 
strike your colors.” The British captain saw 
the advantageous position of the Commodore 
and wisely took the only course open to him. 
Not a shot was fired and thus did the British 
fail in their undertaking, and the English 
captain returned home in disgrace. 

Commodore Tucker played a conspicuous 
role in the naval operations at the siege of 
Charleston, 8.C., when he rendered valuable 
service in the demolition of the Beacon 
Lighthouse and Fort Johnson. After 30 days’ 
siege, he was one of the commanders to sur- 
render, though it is said he was the last to 
strike his flag, saying, “I don’t think much 
of striking my flag to your present force, for 
I have struck more of your flags than are 
now flying in this harbor.” 

Upon receiving his parole, Tucker returned 
to Boston and soon was in charge of another 
sloop-of-war, the Thorn, on which he con- 
tinued his record-breaking raids and capture 
of British ships until his own last vessel fell 
into the enemy’s hands. Again he managed 
to escape to Boston. By this time he had 
acquired much wealth and occupied a house 
on Fleet Street, close by Governor Hutchin- 
son’s residence, 
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After 6 years of affluence, he lost his prop- 
erty and again he returned to Marblehead 
vainly endeavoring all the while to secure 
from Oongress “arrears of pay on account of 
services rendered his country.” He tended 
@ grist mill and granary until, in 1792, he 
purchased a farm in what was then Bristol, 
Maine, to which he brought his wife, aged 
mother, and widowed daughter. The place 
is now know as Bremen, and was incorpo- 
rated in 1828. There Commodore Tucker 
lived as a farmer and taught navigation until 
his death in 1833. : 

During his active service in the Navy, dur- 
ing the Revolution, Commodore Tucker cap- 
tured 62 British ships, 600 pieces of cannon, 
and 3,000 prisoners, besides a king’s ransom 
of cargoes which aided the struggling Amer- 
ican forces in feeding and clothing their 
armies. 

In the War 1812, when British privateers 
and war vessels were devastating American 
commerce along the Maine coast, though 
Tucker was aged and whitehaired, he com- 
manded a schooner, armed with two brass 
cannon from the fort at Wiscassett, chased 
and captured the privateer Crown, and 
cleared the Maine coast of all the war vessels 
of the enemy. 

Denied the fortune that belonged to him 
from his share of the prizes he captured, he 
applied for compensation to the Congress 
and after years of dillydallying, the politi- 
cians reported that he was deprived of his 
just earnings because of the statute of limita- 
tions, so Tucker died an unsung hero and in 
poverty, and today sleeps in an almost for- 
gotten grave, marked by an untended, 
crumbling headstone. 





Mrs. Frederick Hillman, of Wilkes-Barre 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of Friday, 
July 3, 1959: 

Mrs. FREDERICK HILLMAN 


With the passing of Mrs. Frederick Hill- 
man, a distinguished member of the com- 
munity, it is comforting to her friends to 
know that she was repeatedly honored during 
her lifetime for contributions to the welfare 
of Wyoming Valley. Currently, due note has 
been taken of her role as the founder of 
Junior League of Wilkes-Barre, known at its 
inception in Wilkes-Barre under the name 
of Junior Aide. When the chapter was 
marking its 25th anniversary earlier this 
year, tribute was paid to Mrs. Hillman by 
members as the one who had conceived the 
idea of making a place in this community 
for an organization whose purpose was to 
foster interest among its members in social, 
economic, education, cultural, and civic con- 
ditions and to train its members through 
volunteer service. When the league ad- 
dressed flowers and greetings to Mrs. Hillman 
during the 25th anniversary period it was 
in lasting recognition of Mrs. Hillman’s 
inspiration from the beginning. 

Mrs. Hillman served as the first commis- 
sioner of Wyoming Valley Girl Scout Council. 
She was its head for a number of years and 
resigned about 10 years ago as a member of 
the board of directors after 25 years’ service. 
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Even after retirement her deep and enduring 
interest never lagged. She kept in touch 
with officials and by telephone or. through 
letters contributed to advancement of the 
council her astute knowledge gained through 
years of experience. 

Until recent years Mrs. Hillman’s activities 
in cultural, philanthropic, and civic organ- 
izations were numerous, They took many 
useful forms. : 

Her husband will be recalled as a promi- 
nent lawyer and financial authority, and her 
father, Dr. Joseph Murphy, was an outstand- 
ing Wilkes-Barre member of the medical 
profession. 





Texas Press Association Opposes Fair 
Trade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Texas Press Association held its 80th an- 
nual convention down in Brownsville, 
Tex., recently and during the business 
proceedings adopted the following reso- 
lution opposing Federal fair trade legis- 
lation: 

RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE TEXAS Press Asso- 

CIATION AT Its 80TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 

In BROWNSVILLE, TEX., JUNE 25-27, 1959 


Whereas there is now pending in the US. 
Congress a so-called Federal fair trade law 
being H.R. 1253 and 8S. 1083, which would 
allow manufacturers to fix the prices to be 
paid by consumers throughout the United 
States for merchandise sold through all local 
merchants, including the consuming public 
of the State of Texas; and 

Whereas such price-fixing legislation has 
been strongly opposed by all responsible de- 
partments of the Federal Government, in- 
cluding the Justice Department and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, because such legis- 
lation would be extremely costly to the con- 
suming public and would eliminate price 
competition in the marketplace on all mer- 
chandise distributed nationally and would, 
in the opinion of the Justice Department, 
require a small army of Federal enforcement 
agents to compel compliance with any such 
law; and 

Whereas the State of Texas has never 
weakened its antitrust laws by permitting 
so-called fair trade price fixing and in the 
opinion of the attorney general of Texas any 
such law would destroy the effectiveness of 
our State antitrust laws and would extend 
Federal regulation into the local retail com- 
merce of this State without justification; 
and 

Whereas the Texas Press Association has 
consistently opposed efforts by the advocates 
of price-fixing legislation to increase the daily 
cost.of necessities to the consumer and has 
always sought to preserve and perpetuate the 
sound principle of free and open competition 
in the marketplace: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Texas Press Association 
hereby expresses its unalterable opposition 
to the passage of any so-called fair trade 
law; and further, be it 

That copies of this resolution be 


Resolved, 
sent to all Members of the US. House of. 


Representatives from Texas and to Senators 
LYNDON JOHNSON and RALPH YARBOROUGH. 
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Respectfully submitted by your resolutions 
committee. 
c ROWLAND R. PETERS, 
Nocona News. 
JAMEs E. CoRNISH, 
Post Dispatch. 
Car. R. MILLER, 
Raymondville Chronicle. 





How To Save Lives on the Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, on July 
7 the Supcommittee on Health and 
Safety will begin hearings on legislation 
designed to promote traffic safety. 

I would like to invite the public and 
every Member of Congress who is inter- 
ested in this terrible problem to attend 
these hearings. 

In this connection, I wish to include 
in the Recorp the following rrticle 
which appeared in the Boston Herald 
of June 20, 1959: 

Sarety Experts Sure THey Can Save LIVES 
(By Noah Gordon) 


Fifteen thousand lives now lost each year 
in automobile accidents could be saved if 
the advice of traffic safety experts were 
heeded. 

This is the opinion of John Moore, direc- 
tor of automotive crash injury research at 
Cornell University. 


PLAN SYMPOSIUM 


Moore was 1 of 17 safety authorities who 
met yesterday at Harvard Medical School to 
plan a symposium on the evaluation of 
survivability in automobile accidents. 

The proposed symposium, to be held for 
3 days at Harvard Medical School in the 
spring of 1960; would bring together in 
Boston from 50 to 100 of the Nation’s lead- 
ing safety engineers, medical authorities, 
and policymaking members of the automo- 
bile manufacturing industry. 

“The reduction of 15,000 deaths annually 
could be accomplished within the next 10 
years,” Moore said. “And there is no tell- 
ing what we would do with the annual in- 
jured figure of 4,700,000,” he said. 

According to Prof. J. Stannard Baker of the 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
chairman of the planning committee, the 
symposium will deal with injury prevention 
rather than accident prevention. 

According to the safety experts, each acci- 
dent is made up of two distinct collisions. 
The first consists of impact of automobile 
on automobile, or vehicle against tree, wall, 
fence, etc. 

The second is that of human being against 
some other mass. 

“The meeting will result in a published 

which we hope will be a landmark 
of its kind,” Professor Baker said. Data ac- 
cumulated during the symposium could ef- 
fect the design of cars and highways, accord- 
ing to the safety men. 

It is possible to build a safe economical 
automobile, Moore said yesterday. “An auto- 
mobile can be stylish, sexy, absolutely sal- 
able and yet perfectly safe,” he said. 

appearance need not be sacrificed 
on the altar of safety, he emphasized. “There 
is no reason why the knobs on my washing 
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machine shouldn't be appealing to my wife— 
and still not electrocute her,” he said. 

The people who solve the problems of 
automotive safety are not those in the re- 
search facilities, Moore said, but instead are 
“the people who make the product.” 


FOUR ADVANCES 


Since 1956, he said, there have been four 
significant safety advances in the construc- 
tion of the American car. They are a door 
latch which does not fly open easily on im- 
pact, positioning of the steering-wheel post 
away from the driver’s chest, padded dash 
boards, and seat belts. 

“Seat belts alone,” he said, “could reduce 
injuries by 35 to 60 percent.” 

Prof. Derwyn Severy of the Transportation 
and Traffic Institute of the University of 
California told reporters that the automobile 
industry has failed to adopt any significant 
amount of innovations developed by safety 
researchers. 

“Considering work which has been done in 
the past 10 years, you’d have to look for re- 
sults in the automobile with a magnifying 
glass,” he said. “This is not encouraging.” 

Other experts of the planning committee 
meeting included Richard O. Bennett of the 
National Association of Automotive Mutual 
Insurance Companies; Dr. Charles B. Bur- 
bank of Boston; Dr. Virgil G. Casten, chair- 
man of the Committee on Prevention of Ac- 
cidents of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety; Harry C. Doane of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, Detroit; Dr. F. 
Gaynor Evans, department of anatomy, 
Wayne State University; Dr. John J. Flaherty 
of the National Safety Council; and Dr. 
Richard Ford, chairman of the Harvard Med- 
ical School Department of Legal Medicine. 

Also Dr. James L. Goddard, chief of the 
accident prevention program of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Arthur S. Johnson, vice president, American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wakefield; 
Dr. Ross A. McFarland, professor of environ- 
mental health and safety, Harvard School 
of Public Health; Alfred L. Mosely, depart- 
ment of legal medicine, Harvard Medical 
School; Representative Kenneth A. Roberts, 
Democrat, Alabama; Prof. John J. Ryan, De- 
partment of Engineering, University of Min- 
nesota; and Col. John P. Stapp, USAF, Air 
Research and Development Command, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio. 





The Brookings Institution Has Taken No 
Stand For or Against S. 1120, the Bill 


To Reduce Reserve Requirements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
29 I put into the ConcresstonaL REcoRD 
and excellent letter from Dr. John G. 
Gurley, a distinguished economist, ex- 
pert in the field of money and banking, 
and a member of the senior staff of the 
Brookings Institution. Dr. Gurley said 
that he was opposed to S. 1120 and speci- 
fied three quite persuasive reasons for 
his opposition. 

His letter is to be found at page 11067 
of the Recorp for June 29. I now have 
@ telegram from Robert D. Calkins, 
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president of the Brookings Institution, 
pointing out that the views expressed 
by Dr. Gurley are his own views and 
not necessarily those of the Brookings 
Institution, which has not considered 
the merits of S. 1120, nor taken any 
stand on the bill. That was my clear 
understanding from the beginning, and 
I thought certainly that Dr. Gurley’s 


letter showed on its face that he was” 


expressing his views and not speaking 
for the Brookings Institution. However, 
I presume that Dr. Calkins wishes to 
make this point doubly clear. His tele- 
gram is as follows: 

WasHIncTon, D.C. 
Congressman WrIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please understand that the Brookings In- 
stitution has taken no stand for or against 
the bill to reduce reserve requirements. 
Any views expressed on this subject by Dr. 
John Gurley of our staff were of necessity 
personal views and not those of the Brook- 
ings Institution, which has not considered 
the matter or issued any statement on the 
subject. 

Rosert D. CALKINS, 
President, the Brookings Institution. 





John Huss Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, John 
Huss was one of the most famous of 
Czechoslovaks of all time, who late in 
the 14th century became the best known 
defender of the freedom of conscience. 
He was the torchbearer and forerunner 
of many gallant men who advocated and 
fought for religious toleration and free- 
dom. He is justly considered the pio- 
neer of the Reformation movement in 
Europe. 

John Huss was born in the small Bo- 
hemian town called Husinec, near the 
Bavarian frontier, in 1369. He was edu- 
cated at the University of Prague. In 
1398 he was appointed for a teaching 
position there, and from then on his rise 
was rapid. In 1401 he was made the 
dean of the faculty of philosophy, and 
in the following year he was elected 
president or rector of the university for 
the usual l-year term. At the same time 
he was chaplain of the famous Bethle- 
hem chapel, and from its pulpit his views 
on religious toleration and especially his 
criticism of the abuses of the clergy be- 
came well known. For holding clearly 
unorthodox views, and for expressing 
them forcefully in public, he was repri- 





‘manded, then deprived of his position in 


the university, and finally was forbidden 
the exercise of his priestly functions. 
Some time later, by a turn of political 
events, Huss regained his lost prestige 
and again was elected president of the 
university in 1409. But the authorities 
began to persecute him once more. He 
was excommunicated by the archbishop 
of Prague, banned from the city, and a 
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papal interdict was laid against all places 
offering him shelter. In 1413 he was led 
out of Bohemia to Constance—in south- 
west Germany. ‘There he was tried by a 
council and found guilty of holding and 
preaching erroneous, heretical, and rev® 
olutionary views. Upon his refusal to 
recant these views publicly, he was sen- 
tenced to die on July 6, 1415. 

Today the 544th anniversary of the 
death of that illustrious and eminent 
man is properly celebrated as a Czech 
holiday. I gladly join in the observance 
of that holiday celebration and pay my 
respects to the blessed memory of a 
really great champion of the freedom of 
conscience and of religious liberty. 





The North Still Has Much To Do To End 
Bigotry, Discrimination, and Racial 
Tensions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
is always easier to see the mote in the 
other fellow’s eye than in our own. So 
it is with race relations in this country. 
Many in the North find it more con- 
venient to berate the South than to cor- 
rect discriminatory conditions in the 
North. It is, of course, politically safer 
for a northerner to assail Little Rock 
than Leavittown. 

A courageous northerner, Representa- 
tive CHester Bow tes, of Connecticut, 
spoke recently before the Health Wel- 
fare Council here in Washington, and 
his speech has ben reprinted in the New 
Republic of July 6. Its title speaks vol- 
umes. It is in the form of a question: 
“Has the North Clean Hands?” 

Representative BowLtes has asked, 
searchingly: 

Almost any northern community that 
honestly examines its own racial relations 
will realize how far it is from living up to 
its professed ideals. And once we see what 
is missing in our own cities and States, we 
will be less inclined to feel that it is enough 
to denounce the foolhardy actions of white 
extremists south of the Mason and Dixon 
line, 


CHESTER BOWLEs points out that only 
nine States outside the South have 
adopted. antidiscrimination legislation 
affecting publicly assisted housing. Yet 
there are 39 States beyond the borders 
of the South. Only 19 of these States 
have established fair employment prac- 
tices laws to end unfair discrimination 
in employment. Iam glad that my own 
State of Oregon was fourth in the Na- 
tion to enact such legislation, and I am 
proud that I was the first member of the 
Oregon Legislature ever to offer an FEPC 
law for introduction. My wife Maurine 
and I participated actively in these ef- 
forts to end discrimination at the State 
level, where we both were members of 
the Oregon State Legislature. 

But I heartily endorse what Repre- 
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sentative Bowtes has written about 
seeking actively to end injustice, in- 
equality, and discrimination against Ne- 
groes in the North rather than confining 
ourselves to hurling wrath at the South. 
Let us not be too particular about the 
other fellow’s backyard at the expense of 
letting our own go untended. I deplore 
the white supremacy councils and the 
bigotry of certain areas of the South, but 
I also believe there is much still to be 
done in the North in the realm of racial 
tolerance, decency, and fairness. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from the New Republic of July 6 by 
Hon. CHESTER BowLes, of Connecticut, 
be printed in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Has THE NortTH CLEAN Hanps? 
(By CHESTER BOWLES) 

Half of all American Negroes now live in 
the North. There are five times as many 
Negroes in Chicago as in Birmingham, four 
times as many in Detroit as in New Orleans, 
six times as many in Los Angeles as in Miami. 
Yet many northerners still smugly look at 
racial discrimination as a sectional prob- 
lem, condemning what they consider to be 
the slow pace of integration in the South, 
while remaining indifferent or nearly so to 
the discrimination all around them. 

There are 39 States outside the South. 
Only 19 have established fair employment 
practices commissions, 3 of them without 
any enforcement powers. In 20 other non- 
southern States, there has been no legisla- 
tive action on employment discrimination 
at all. Only nine States outside the South 
have adopted antidiscrimination legislation 
affecting publicly assisted housing. In 30 
other nonsouthern States, no official action 
to end housing discrimination has occurred. 

Some cities such as New Haven and Pitts- 
burgh are now taking far-reaching steps to 
rebuild themselves, including the slum 
clearance and human rehabilitation essen- 
tial to the easing of racial tensions. But in 
many northern cities the professed equal 
protection of the laws still hides extensive 
segregation in fact—by residential exclu- 
sion, and by the natural selection of pov- 
erty. In few of our major northern cities 
do more than 20 percent of the Negro stu- 
dents attend school with white children. 

Almost any northern community that hon- 
estly examines its own racial relations will 
realize how far it is from living up to its 
professed ideals. And once we see what is 
missing in our own cities and States, we will 
be less inclined to feel that it is enough to 
denounce the foolhardy actions of white ex- 
tremists south of the Mason-Dixon line. 
Nothing will speak more persuasively to the 
South than a better example among the too 
ready critics in the North. 

The Constitution is colorblind. The 14th 
amendment does require the end of racial 
discrimination in all parts of our public 
life. The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, endorsed overwhelmingly by the peo- 
ple of the world, affirms this as one of the 
first principles of world order. Moreover, our 
Constitution will be enforced. The Supreme 
Court has ordered desegregation with “all 
deliberate speed,” and Negro litigants will see 
that this is complied with; the new Negro, 
arising in the South and elsewhere, will 
supply all the litigants necessary, no matter 
what pressures are organized to stop him. 

of what party is in power, the 
observance of the law ultimately will prevail. 

And of course law itself is a powerful 
teacher. The end of jon in the 
Armed Forces, in the Nation’s Capital, and 
on interstate trains did more to convince 
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many skeptics that integration in these 
made sense than any amount of talk could 
have done. 

There appears to be a temptation, how- 
ever, to rest on the oars of lawyers and 
judges and say that this is all now a matter 
of law and order. The President seemed to 
say precisely this when he stressed that he 
has told no one, not even his wife, whether 
he thinks the Supreme Court desegregation 
decision was right or wrong. 

But court orders alone Will not’ suffice to 
to change the minds and hearts of people. 

The great hope is not for a reluctant and 
grudging acceptance of the inevitable force 
of the law. Our hope is that recognition of 
historical necessity will encourage an in- 
creasing effort to bring the various elements 
in each community into harmony. 

If this were merely a legal issue between 
those who believe in upholding the law and 
those who seek to circumvent it, then there 
would have been no issue until the Supreme 
Court acted in 1954. But this turns the 
problem upside down. The Court acted be- 
cause the constitutional guarantee of equal- 
ity involves the deepest political principles 
of this Nation and because there was a 
moral issue presented which went to the 
heart of our Bill of Rights and our Christian 
civilization. 

The law does not get its sanction merely 
because it.is the law. It wins support be- 
cause it embodies the moral purpose of 
society, and the task of political leaders, 
and of all who want to establish equal 
rights, is not only that of invoking and 
carrying out court decisions but also of con- 
vineing people that they are right. 

That is why the proposal for an independ- 
ent Federal agency like the Community Re- 
lations Service advocated by the Senate 
majority leader could be so important. 
Conciliation, provided it is consistent with 
the guarantees of the Constitution, is pre- 
cisely what is needed to help the law. 

The spectacle of Negro children in Little 
Rock, in Clinton and Sturgis and Nashville 
and in the integrating cities of North 
Carolina walking quietly but bravely to and 
from school through jeering, angry mobs 
shocked all Americans, as it did people 
around the world. When one remembers 
the fears of childhood—of changing to a 
new school, even when everyone is friendly 
and of the same race—one can imagine how 
these lonely Negro chiidren felt in the midst 
of unfriendly white crowds. 

Yet is not the old prophecy coming alive 
again? Are not the children leading us 
now? And not only the Negro children, but 
white children as well? In almost every 
city and town in the South where school 
integration has begun, the children are 
making out all right together. “If the 
grown-ups would just leave us alone, there 
would be no trouble,” said a white student 
in Little Rock. 

But many white southern grown-ups are 
still content to say that the problem will 
take a long time to solve and that the Negro 
must be patient, perhaps forgetting that a 
lot of time has already passed. 

It is 96 years since Emancipation, 183 years 
since a southerner wrote the Declaration to 
which this Nation is dedicated. That ail 
men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their creator with certain inalienable 
rights, and that to secure these rights gov- 
ernments are instituted among men—these 
are not just the words of Thomas Jefferson. 
‘They are the political creed of this country. 

However, the white southerner has a case 
he can and should make. Generations of 
slavery, second-class Negro citizenship, in- 
ferior schools, houses, and jobs are now 

us in the form of high rates of 
disease and crime and a iow level of educa- 
tion in areas where Negroes predominate. 
To be sure, such demoralization is also the 
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state of much of the rural poor whites of 
the South and Puerto Ricans brought up and 
trapped in our congested urban slums. But 
the Negro has been an outcast longest, has 
suffered most, and is now the most extreme 
example of a problem facing the whole 
country. 

This argument is, indeed, a good reason 
for doing many more remedial things than 
integrating schools. But it is no reason for 
perpetuating the very conditions which pro- 
duce the demoralization in the first place. 

Take a county where a depressed Negro 
population outnumbers the white two or 
three or four to one. If that Negro com- 
munity is ill-housed, ill-fed, ill-clad, if it is 
sick, ignorant and angry, can a relatively 
well-off white minority be safe in any mean- 
ingful sense of the word? Or take a big 
southern city. If half of the town is a Negro 
slum, breeding uneducated bitterness, ju- 
venile crime, and racial violence, what kind 
of community will this be for the white 
people who say they want to live there? 

The lesson is clear: The new South that is 
now taking shape has no room for low and 
inhuman standards of life for anyone, and 
instead of using demoralization as an excuse 
for doing nothing about integration, it 
should cause the southern moderate to insist 
that a vast amount more must be done in a 
number of fields. 

By proposing a far-reaching program to 
end the demoralization of much of the Negro 
community and of the poor whites, includ- 
ing slum clearance and measures for ade- 
quate housing and public health, the white 
south can then ask the Negroes, the courts, 
and the rest of the country to accept a real- 
istic pace for school integration: perhaps be- 
ginning only in the first grade and at the 
college and university level, with a voluntary 
transfer system, with even segregation by 
sex in some areas where co-education adds 
to the fears about integration. But by hold- 
ing back, southern moderates leave the field 
not only to the white demagogs but to 
future Negro demagogs. 

So far Negro leadership has been on the 
whole remarkably intelligent and restrained 
and the Negro people have accepted its coun- 
sel. A new Negro is standing up in the 
South and elsewhere. His expectations may 
not all be met, but some good and true men 
of the white South must meet him face to 
face, must talk with him and understand 
him. Without such a minimum response, it 
is too much to expect that the majority of 
Negroes will forever stand by the moderate 
ministers of the Gospel and the well-trained 
lawyers who now speak for them. 

Let’s face it: In many churches in Amer- 
ica, a minister who goes against the prevail- 
ing sentiment of his congregation risks his 
job as much as the politician who alienates 
his constituents. Many bishops and minis- 
ters in the South have spoken against vio- 
lence and in favor of law and order. But 
is this enough? 

There will be violence, and the law will 
be frustrated, unless the two sides in the 
racial conflict now splitting every southern 
community begin to communicate again 
with each other, to negotiate, to reason to- 
gether, to find common remedies. Is this 
not the time for the white and Negro minis- 
ters of every southern community to form 
a continuing roundtable conference dedi- 
cated to finding Christian solutions to com- 
munity racial problems? 

For, after all, no country should be in a 
better position than the United States to 
solve this problem this way. Not only do 
we have nearly two centuries of democratic 
experience behind us, but the racial groups 
in this country, particularly in the South, 
have the great good fortune and blessing to 
share the Christian faith. 

In our hearts we know the final answer. 
We know that we have done those things 
which we ought not to have done and left 
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undone those things we ought to have done. 
We know that the pride of race, the fear of 
the strange and the different is one of man’s 
original sins—that it has been fully erased 
from man’s mind nowhere; that the sins of 
the fathers are visited on the children. 

But we also know, as Lincoln said, that 
the Declaration of Independence “gave lib- 
erty not alone to the people of this country, 
but hope to all the world. It gave promise 
that in due time the weights would be lifted 
from the shoulders of all men, and that all 
should have an equal chance.” 

My own perspective on this problem has 
been, I confess, affected by looking at it for 
some time from the other side of the globe. 
As a former Ambassador to India, I know 
how spectacularly American prestige rose as 
a result of the Supreme Court desegregation 
decision. While touring Africa 4 years ago, 
I sensed again how vital a successful solu- 
tion of our racial troubles is for our future 
relationship with the two-thirds of the 
world’s people who are colored. In the win- 
ter of 1957 in South Asia, I saw the enthu- 
siasm generated by the successful conclu- 
sion of the Negro’s bus boycott in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. Later in the Soviet Union, I 
saw the Communists take full propaganda 
advantage of the bombing of Negro churches 
in the same State. 

No one but a cynic would argue that we 
should suddenly become interested in equal 
rights for Negroes merely because our prop- 
agandist position in the world would be 
helped by such progress. Nevertheless, it 
remains more true today than it was 1947, 
when one of our distinguished former Sec- 
retaries of State, Henry L. Stimson, wrote: 

“No private program and no public policy 
in any section of our national life can now 
escape from the compelling fact that it is 
not framed with reference to the world; it 
is framed with perfect futility.” 

Finally, I should like to suggest that all 
of us can learn much from a study of that 
incredible man, Mahatma Gandhi. 

There were always two sides to Gandhi’s 
program. One was direct resistance to un- 
just laws or practices. The other was con- 
structive popular action to create the condi- 
tions of justice. He began his career before 
turn of the 20th century in the Union of 
South Africa, where he went as a lawyer for 
some Indian traders. In 1893, South Africa 
was @ land run by some million Europeans 
who sat on top of some 5 million Africans 
who had almost no rights at all. In addi- 
tion, there were 100,000 Indians, most of 


whom had been recruited as cheap labor fo: 


the white plantations and mines. Soon 
after he reached Pretoria, the young man 
of 24 invited all the Indians in the city to 
a meeting. He urged them to fight racial 
discrimination but without hating or hurt- 
ing their opponents. And since their aim 
was to reason with the whites, the first thing 
they should do, he said, was to consider the 
reasons given by the whites for their dis- 
crimination. 

To the Indian merchants before him, 
known for slick dealings and sharp bargain- 
ings, he proposed complete truthfulness and 
more concern for the poor. He called on all 
Indians to do something to improve the un- 
Sanitary conditions in the Indian sections 
of town. Why wait for legal victories for 
the necessary drain cleaning, he asked. 
We can’t blame the whites for all our trou- 
bles, he argued. Perhaps we can’t by our- 
selves end all the poverty in which our peo- 
ple are trapped, but if those of us with some 
money and some education will join in, the 
slums can be cleaned up, freshened with a 
coat of paint, and made habitable; illiterate 
adults can be taught to read; volunteer 
schools can be provided for the children of 
the poor. And he began to build the insti- 
tutions to do these constructive tasks. 

In 1913 he returned to India after negoti- 
ating a settlement with Prime Minister Smuts 
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who once jailed him but later came to say 
to him, “I am not worthy to stand in the 
shoes of so greata man.” And for more than 
30 years in India, Gandhi pressed his con- 
structive program of village improvement, 
the end of untouchability, and the reform of 
individual lives, 

The bus boycott in Montgomery carried out 
with dignity and restraint represented an 
adaptation of Gandhian principles in dem- 
ocratic America. “We are seeking to im- 
prove not the Negro of Montgomery but the 
whole of Montgomery,” said Rev. Martin 
Luther King on the occasion of the forma- 
tion of the Montgomery Improvement Asso- 
ciation which conducted the boycott. In- 
stead of merely sitting by until the Su- 
preme Court ruled bus segregation uncon- 
stitutional, the Negroes of Montgomery in 
amazing unity carried out a tourageous, 
peaceful, direct action which took the Na- 
tion by surprise. It served as a kind of elec- 
tric shock treatment shaking Negroes and 
whites alike from their lethargy. The long- 
term effects of this Gandhian-type action on 
the white conscience may take time to regis- 
ter. But it had an immediate effect in chang- 
ing the Negroes. 

Perhaps the change is best reflected in 
the story of the old Negro woman who, when 
asked if her feet were not tired from plod- 
ding so many miles each day to work replied, 
“Brother, for a long time my feet have rested, 
but my soul’s been tired. Now my feet are 
tired, but my soul is resting.” In this light, 
with good cheer, we can move ahead with all 
deliberate speed. 





Western Pennsylvania’s Spelling Cham- 
pion, Miss Jean Jones, an Eighth-Grade 
Student From Munsvun, Pa., Was 
Among; the 70 Champion Spellers Par- 
ticipating in the 32d National Spelling 
Bee Held Recently in Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
oldfashioned spelling bee that early be- 
came identified with the history of the 
little red schoolhouse in America has 
since been elevated to a place of national 
importance due to the revival of interest 
in spelling bees sponsored by the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers and scores of inde- 
pendent newspapers who joined in con- 
ducting annual spelling bees on local, 
district, and national levels. 

One of the cooperating independent 
newspapers located in my congressional 
district is the Clearfield (Pa.) Progress 
edited by Mr. George A. Scott and pub- 
lished under the direction of Mr. William 
K, Ulerich, one of the well-known news- 
paper publishers in Pennsylvania. 

This year, the Progress conducted a 
series of spelling bees in my congres- 
sional district and the winner, an eighth- 
grade student, Miss Jean Jones, of Mun- 
son, Clearfield County, was entered in 
the finals at Pittsburgh where she 
emerged as champion speller of western 
Pennsylvania. By virtue of her achieve- 
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ment, Jean Jones was among the 70 con- 
testants who entered the National Spell- 
ing Bee at Washington, D.C., the week 
of June 8. Miss Jones was accompanied 
to the Nation’s Capital by her mother, 
Mrs. Lenetta Muirhead; her teacher, 
Miss Ethel McCully, and the Progress 
and Pittsburgh Press representatives, Mr. 
and Mrs. George A. Scott and Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph J. Williams. 


Mr. Speaker, it was a privilege for 
Mrs. Van: Zandt and me to greet and con- 
gratulate Jean Jones in person upon her 
arrival with her party at the U.S. Capitol 
on June 8 and to wish her good luck in 
her impending battle against the cream 
of the crop of spellers in the Nation. 

The following editorial from the June 
12, 1959, issue of the Washington (D.C.) 
Daily News sums up in the last para- 
graph what is in the minds of everyone in 
reflecting upon the beneficial results that 
accrue from stimulating interest in the 
art of spelling. The editorial concludes 
with this salute to the 70 spelling cham- 
pions—‘“Hooray for these kids! And as 
for you youngsters, be proud of your- 
selves. No one of you was a loser.” 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 

June 12, 1959} 
Our SPELLING WHIZZES 

We hope every word of this comes out with 
substantial orthographic accuracy, because 
it is addressed to the Nation’s best spellers, 
junior division, of 1959. 

Congratulations to Joel Montgomery, 12- 
year-old seventh grader from Denver, winner 
of the national spelling bee conducted by 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers and others 
associated in the annual contest. 

And our compliments to the 69 other boys 
and girls from all over the country who took 
part. They’re all champions, as our Dick Pe- 
ters said, or they wouldn't have been in those 
national finals. 

They're an enviable crop of youngsters who 
can handle such jawbreakers as miscible, 
catechumen, fanfaronade, ephelis, and vi- 
niaigrous—to mention just a few which 
would have stumped us. 

To a special extent, you might say that we 
are in the spelling game ourselves, but then 
try to name any vocation, avocation, or un- 
dertaking wherein good spelling isn’t reveal- 
ingly ,useful. To be sure, it doesn’t come 
easy. We read of one contestant who fin- 
ished high up; her father proudly said there 
wasn’t a television in their house. That may 
or may not be a clue to the old-fashioned 
business of really digging in to a thing. 
That’s the essence of spelling. 

Hooray for these kids! And as for you 
youngsters, be proud of yourselves. No one 
of you was a loser. 


Mr. Speaker, to give some idea of the 
wholesome experience gleaned from 
these annual spelling bees, I wish to in- 
corporate at this point the following 
news articles by George A. Scott, edi- 
tor of the Progress, as they convey the 
impressions made not only on the con- 
testants but also on the adult popula- 
tion that accompanied them in their 
quest for national honors in the annual 
spelling bee. In this connection, Edi- 
tor Scott of the Progress who conducts 
a weekly column titled, “The Monday 
Wash,” which is deservedly popular 
with Progress readers deemed the 1959 
spelling bees of such importance that he 
devoted his entire column of June 15, 
1959, to an interesting resume of this 
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year’s battle of words. The articles 


from the Progress follow: 
[From the Clearfield (Pa.) Progress, June 
12, 1959] 


JEAN JONES PLACES 22p IN SPELLING BEE 
COMPETITION—MISSES IN NINTH ROUND 


(By George A. Scott, editor) 


WASHINGTON.— Western Pennsylvania 
champion Jean Jones’ dream of winning the 
National Spelling Bee title ended in the 
ninth round here yesterday, but she none- 
theless finished a very creditable 22d in the 
field of 70 spellers. 

The Munson School eight grader stumbled 
on the word “mendicant,”’ which she spelled 
“mendecant,” after successfully spelling 
eight words given her previously by word 
pronouncer Benson S. Alleman. Her earlier 
words were “eagle, campus, prospectus, in- 
choate, caitiff, viscid, denouement, and 
caliginous.” 

Until she faltered on “mendicant’’, Jean 
seemed to have things well under control 
and her misspelling of “mendicant’”’ came as 
a surprise. She did exhibit a nervousness 
as she started the afternoon round with the 
comment “Well, I suppose I'll be next.” 

Jean took her elimination philosophical- 
ly and without tears although she was ob- 
viously disappointed. On hand to comfort 
her were her mother, Mrs. Lenetta Muir- 
head and her teacher, Miss Ethel McCully, 
and the Progress and Pittsburgh Press rep- 
resentative, Mr. and Mrs. George A. Scott 
and Mr. and Mrs. Joseph J. Williams. 

Although she is out of the bee competition, 
Jean will have plenty to keep her busy be- 
fore she returns home Saturday. This after- 
noon all of the bee contestants and their 
escorts will visit Mount Vernon and Alexan- 
dria, with a boat ride on the Potomac as part 
of the trip. Tomorrow morning the contest- 
ants will visit the Government Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing and will take a barge 
ride on the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 

The climax to the week of activity will 
come tomorrow night with the annual awards 
dinner. Jean will receive a cash award of 
$25. Saturday morning, Jean and her party 
will fly back to Pittsburgh on a Capital Air- 
lines Viscount and will return to Munson via 
automobile that afternoon. 

Six girls ‘and five boys remained in the 
bee when the competition was resumed this 
morning. They included two Pennsyl- 
vanians, Susan Kirssin, Shippensburg eighth 
grader representing the Harrisburg Patriot- 
News, and Robert Crossley, who represents 
the Norristown Times-Herald and who fin- 
ished 14th last year. 

Eleven rounds of spelling and 498 words 
were required to reduce the field from 70 to 
11 yesterday. The toughest round; from the 
standpoint of eliminations, was the seventh, 
last of the morning session, when 14 young- 
sters went to the sidelines. 


Indicative of the tension that existed 
among most of the spellers was the first 
speller eliminated, eighth grader Jean Way- 
caster of Sophia, W. Va. Jean was back for 
a second try after finishing 43d last year, 
but went down on the word “lavender” in 
the first round. 

One of the bee’s favorites, Henry Feldman 
of Oak Ridge, Tenn., who finished 12th last 
year, was eliminated in the 10th round on 
the word “cognosce.” Other words which 
felled spellers in the late rounds included 
“onomatopoeia, cedilla, ferriferous, mere- 
tricious, feral, and geophagy.” 

Yesterday’s competition was conducted 
with a minimum of arguments. A check of 
@ tape recorded disclosed that one boy had 
misspelled “dentifrice,” but the judges 
agreed that the pronouncer had mispro- 
nounced the word and ordered that the 
youngster be given a second word. T'wo or 
three spellers were rung down by the judges 
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for delays in spelling words and one young- 
ster fell prey to the seldom-used rule that 
once having started a word the speller can- 
not change the letters already pronounced, 
{From the Clearfield (Pa.) Progress, 
June 15, 1959] 


THE MONDAY WASH 
(By George A. Scott, editor) 


(Good evening. Notes from the diary of a 
reporter accompanying Spelling Bee Cham- 
pion Jean Jones, of Munson, to the National 
Spelling Bee at Washington, D.C., last week.) 

Monday: Up early for the 18-mile taxi 
ride to the greater Pittsburgh airport from 
the Pittsburgher Hotel, where Jean had ex- 
perienced her first night in a hotel. Party 
of five filled cab to capacity, especially since 
all of the traveling bags had to be loaded 
on the front seat beside the driver, brandnew 
cab, but the company hadn’t given the driver 
thé key to the luggage compartment. Met 
Pittsburgh Press Promotion Editor Joe Wil- 
liams and Mrs. Williams at the airport, 
where Joe had arranged for early boarding 
of the Capital Airlines DC-4 so that depart- 
ure pictures could be taken. Aloft at 8 a.m., 
Jean, her mother, Mrs. Lenetta Muirhead, 
and her teacher, Miss Ethel McCully, were 
experiencing their first airplane ride, Flight 
Stewardess Barbara Rhoades went right to 
work serving breakfast to the some 70 pas- 
sengers. Williams took Jean up to the cock- 
pit of the plane where she met Flight Cap- 
tain Tronovich, who explained plane’s con- 
trols to her. 

Jean met her first spelling bee rival before 
she even entered the Mayflower Hotel, head- 
quarters of the week's activities. Struck up 
a friendship with Marilynne Myers, 13-year- 
old Memphis eighth grader, and they were 
constant companions the rest of the week. 
Even finished close to each other in the na- 
tional bee, Jean 22d and Marilynne 19th. 
Hardly had time to get settled in our hotel 
rooms when we were off to the Capitol for 
greetings by Representative James E. VAN 
Zanovt, picture-taking on the Capitol steps 
and lunch with Congressman VAN ZANDT’s 
gracious wife in the House restaurant. Back 
to the hotel. Jean, her mother and teacher 
off on the first of five special tours for the 
contestants and their escorts. We dropped 
into the Associated Press Washington office, 
where we once worked for nearly 3 years 
back in the midforties. Found 15 to 20 
onetime fellow workers still there and wound 
up spending a couple of hours visiting from 
one end of the office to the other. First 
time we'd been in the office since we left 
there in June of 1947. 

Dinner in the Presidential room of the 
Mayfiower. Delicious food and deluxe atmos- 
phere but tough on the pocketbook. After 


that a 2-hour get-acquainted or renew-ac- — 


quaintance party for the escorts. Joe Wil- 
liams, a veteran at taking champions to the 
National Bee, insisted Jean should have an 
autograph book and we finally found one in 
a drugstore a block from the hotel. Rest of 
of week Jean was busy getting autographs 
and her book was fliled by Saturday. 

Tuesday: Tours kept Jean and her mother 
and teacher busy all day, but we all got to- 
gether for dinner in the hotel’s “Rib Room” 
where the steaks are mammoth and delicious. 
It was early to bed for Jean and the other 
contestants. 

Wednesday: S-Day for the contestants and 
“S” for Suspense-Day for their sponsors and 
escorts. Practice round that didn’t count 
started off the spelling and then the chips 
were down. Fifty-two came through without 
error before the first contestant was elimi- 
nated and two more dropped out by the end 
of the first round. Sixth-grader Tommy 
Lewis of Albuquerque, N. Mex., was the 
enly drop-out in the second round and he 
fell prey to the rule enforced only in the 
National Bee, which states that a contestant 
cannot change the letters once pronounced. 
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Given the word “blossom,” Tommy started 
out “b-o,” then realized his mistake but it 
was too late. Judges rang the bell on an- 
other speller in a later round when she took 
too long in trying to spell “camaraderie.” 
Seventh and last round of the morning ses- 
sion was toughest for contestants, 14 were 
eliminated, 6 of them in succession. 

Boy versus girl competition was an inter- 
esting sidelight throughout the bee; 37 girls 
and 33 boys started and by noon the advan- 
tage had shifted to the boys, 16 to 12. Girls 
were back in control, 6 to 5, by the end of 
the afternoon round, but 4 of the top 5 spell- 
ers at the end of the bee were boys. Best 
showing boys have made in years. 

Thursday: Up early again for the 8:30 a.m. 
start of the final rounds. Joe and Mrs. Wil- 
liams, Jean, Mrs. Muirhead and Miss McCully 
reported a wonderful dinner at Gusti’s an 
Italian food restaurant, the night before. 
We'd had dinner with our daughter and son- 
in-law, who drove down from Baltimore. 

With the $1,000 first prize plus $500 for 
second and $250 for third place riding on 
each word, this morning’s competition was 
tense and rugged. Very first word pro- 
nounced caused a hassie; Chief Judge Dr. 
Belmont Farley of the NEA (retired) sug- 
gested that “Capias’” could be pronounced 
with a broad “a” and the Topeka, Kans., 


representative protested before the end of, 


the round that he had tipped off the spell- 
ing of the word to the contestant, Betty Jo 
Abel, of Canton, Ohio. Judges then ruled 
that Betty Jo must spel! another word, “tri- 
umvirate,” which fortunately she did. Her 
newspaper representative then wanted to 
know if “this is a spelling bee or a pronun- 
ciation contest?” Curiously, Betty Jo lodged 
@ protest of her own after she had gone 
down on “cacolet,” which she spelled ‘“caco- 
lette,”” but her inquiry came after the round 
was completed, too late for consideration 
under the rules. 

Sentimental favorite of the audience and 
most of the press was Robert Crossley, quiet 
but personable youngster from Center Square, 
Pa., representing the Norristown Times-Her- 
ald. Robert drew and spelled successfully 
such words as “smaragdine”’; “bifurcation”; 
“syzygy”’: “proscenium”; ‘“contumelious,” 
and “quincunx” to reach the final spelldown 
and each word he spelied brought a thunder- 
ous applause from the audience. Less en- 
thusiastic was the applause, given all con- 
testants when they were eliminated, which 
was received by fifth place winner Roger 
Cunningham, an 11-year-old seventh grader 
from Kenova, W. V., who had squirmed, 
jitter-bugged, and motioned to the audience 
in his seat while the others were spelling and 
had made a production of each word he 
spelled. 

Spelling was forgotten Thursday afternoon 
by a 5-hour trip to Mt. Vernon and Alexan- 
dria and another tour Friday morning to the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, plus a 
trip on a Chesapeake and Ohio Canal barge. 
Sportsmanship and congeniality of the 
youngsters was impressive .and heart warm- 
ing. Too bad grownups can’t accept defeat 
and congratulate the winner as easily and 
sincerely as did the 11- to 15-year-olds in 
Washington. 

Friday: Tour tooK most of the day, but we 
worked in a shopping trip with Jean, her 
mother and Miss McCully Friday afternoon 
that left us exhausted and our good wife, who 
well knows our disinterest in shopping trips, 
marveling. * * * But we enjoyed it, despite 
90-plus temperature on the streets and 
croWded Washington stores, because our 
“tourists” enjoyed themselves. Climax of 
week was awards dinner at night at which 
Scripps-Howard Spelling Bee Director Dick 
Peters handed out the cash awards (Jean re- 
ceived $25) and told the crowded ballroom 
that this year’s spellers were “by far. the 
nicest bunch of youngsters”. of any National 
Spelling Bee. Jean marked up another 
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“first,” her first corsage, which was a beauti- 
ful arrangement of baby rosebuds presented 
her by the Progress and the Pittsburgh 
Press. 

Saturday: Up early again to check out of 
the hotel and taxi to the National Airport, 
where we boarded a Capital Airlines Viscount 
for the trip back to Pittsburgh. A Japanese 
group apparently was meeting at the hotel 
that day and one woman must have come 
down to the lobby straight from bed. She 
wore a kimona. Rain clouds forced pilot 
to take big plane up to 11,000 feet or higher 
and Jean had some real qualms as we flew 
through clouds that blotted out everything 
else. Some others of the party found the 
occasional air bumps equally disconcerting. 
Back in Pittsburgh, we almost were trapped 
by a bicentennial parade, but fortunately 
our parking garage was out of the parade 
zone. Exhausted by the big week, Jean slept 
with her head on her mother’s shoulder part 
of the automobile ride from Pittsburgh to 


‘Clearfield. Tired but still thrilled over her 


big week, Jean couldn't pick out any one 
thing that thrilled her most. But we know 
that she and her mother and Miss McCully 
had had a big time. So did we. 





One Hundred and Eighty-first Anniver- 
sary of the Battle and Massacre of 
Wyoming, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA © 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of Friday, 
July 3, 1959: 

COMMEMORATION SERVICE 


We have today reached the 181st anniver- 
sary of the Battle and Massacre of Wyoming. 
It will be marked by a commemoration serv- 
ice—the 82d annual assembly of its kind— 
Saturday morning, July 4, at 10 at Wyoming 
Monument. Maj. Bruce Payne, president of 
the Wyoming Historical and Geological 
Society, will be chairman, and Justice Ben- 
jamin R. Jones of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court will give an address on “The Legal 
Implications of the Settlement of the Penn- 
sylvania-Connecticut Territorial Dispute.” 

Many distingiushed speakers: have graced 
the platform at the annual exercises held for 
many years on July 3. An early highlight 
was reached when, on the 100th anniversary 
of the battle, President Hayes was the orator. 
In succeeding years other eminent men dis- 
tinguished in public life or as historians have 
spoken on the hallowed field, none of them 
perhaps more eloquently than former Gov. 
Arthur H. James who as the speaker in 1947 
became the first of the Commonwealth’s long 
list of Governors to appear on the platform 
at the annual exercises at the monument. 

By consulting the program and the com- 
mittees. and members listed thereon, we ob- 
serve that the record of dévotion to a patriotic 
endeavor is being maintained at a high level. 
Shown thereby also is the fact that the Battle 
of Wyoming is faithfully remembered by the 
present generation as a turning point in the 
early, history of our country. 

Tomorrow will not only mark the continu- 
ance of a fine tradition but also the begin- 
ning of a new era in the appreciation of 
Wyoming Valley’s history. The audience at 
the monument exercises and the public at 
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large are invited to inspect Swetland Home- 
stead. In its architecture, associations and 
furnishings the Homestead symbolizes the 
development of a family, a community and a 
rapidly disappearing way of life in America. 
Mrs. Franck G. Darte 1s to be congratulated 
for providing the Valley with both a tourist 
attraction and an authentic teaching mu- 
seum for our students and citizens. 





A Doctor Talks About Traffic Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, out- 
standing members of the medical pro- 
fession are showing increasing awareness 
of the responsibility of the profession in 
the prevention of automobile accidents 
and in the prevention and the care of 
resulting deaths and injuries. 

One of these outstanding doctors is 
Fletcher D. Woodward, M.D., depart- 
ment of otolaryngology, University of 
Virginia School of Medicine, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Dr. Woodward wrote an article en- 
titled “Automobile Accidents,” which ap- 
peared in the March issue of Medical 
Times, Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include this 
article and I urge its being read by every 
Member: 

AUTOMOBILE AG€CIDENTS 
(By Fletcher D. Woodward, M.D., Charlottes- 
ville, Va.) i 

Believe it or not the public is not yet in- 
terested enough in the prevention of auto- 
mobile accidents with their resulting in- 
juries and deaths to do anything about it. 
This attitude, no doubt, is the result of two 
things, the lack of knowledge from the lack 
of education and the human trait of be- 
lieving that: “Such things only happen to 
the other fellow, not to me, for I am a safe 
and careful driver.” However, since there 
is a crash every 3 seconds with 1 death and 
25 injuries every 10 minutes, enough fam- 
ilies will soon experience enough tragedies 
to enlist their active interest and support 
in preventive measure and in the enactment 
of adequate laws to curb this growing carn- 





age. 

The police see the broken bodies, the dead 
and the stark tragedy on our highways and 
learn to dread traffic crashes and especially 
holiday traffic and much as the doctors do 
who are called upon both night and day to 
pronounce death or to work long hours in 
the repair of these terrible injuries. 

Automobile crash victims now constitute 
8 percent of all hospital admissions and 20 
percent of these are classified as from severe 
to critical. The repair of these injuries is 
one of the most frequent surgical procedures 
now performed in our hospitals. 

The insurance companies are deeply con- 
cerned, too, in this problem, for the repair 
of the present-day chromium monster is 
nearly twice what it was a few years ago, and, 
in addition, they are confronted with the 
rising tide of hospital and disability costs 
plus liability costs. 

The automobile companies have been so 
concerned with pleasing and selling to the 
12-year-old mentality that they have ignored 
both the human occupant and the insur- 
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ance company. The legal profession is also 
actively concerned, especially because of the 
mounting awards granted by juries in case 
of death or injury. Since the manufacturer 


ils primarily interested in selling cars for 


doliars, he is not interested in providing 
safety features, nor in basic research in 
safety, because of the increased cost, and 
although many such items as hood orna- 
ments, chrome trim, clocks, and other ex- 
pensive extras could well be eliminated to 
partially compensate. He frankly says he 
does not intend to do anything unless the 
public demands it. When one considers the 
vast sums of money earned by the automo- 
tive industry over the years, he is astounded 
as to how little has been spent in basic 
safety research for the prevention of deaths 
and injuries. 

In all ours wars less than 1 million men 
have been killed. The automobile counted 
its one-millionth victim some 5 years ago, 
and the number has been rapidly increasing 
since with increased speed and horsepower. 

In 1925 there were 20 million cars, and the 
death rate was 19 per 100 million miles. In 
1955 there were 60 million cars, three times 
as many, but the rate had been reduced 
to 6.4, a most commendable improvement. 


‘This was due to the indefatigable work of 


the many fine local, State, regional, and 
national safety organizations and the manu- 
facturers. 

Unfortunately, the total number of deaths 
and injuries is slowly but steadily increasing 
each year, and the rate of 6.4 deaths per 100 
million miles is practically a static figure, 
and only by running hard can we hope to 
stand still. Something new must be added 
if we hope to cut this rate appreciably or 
reduce the number of deaths and injuries 
due to the rapidly increasing number of 
vehicles on our highways. 

The doctor feels that he can help in the 
solution of this problem both as a physician 
and as a citizen by studying it from a medi- 
cal standpoint and applying the remedies 
which are now available. nq 

The leading cause of death in this coun- 
try is cardiovascular disease. Second is can- 
cer. But close behind are automotive 
deaths. If figured on man-years of life lost, 
for the first two are primarily diseases of the 
older age groups whereas the automobile 
rate is highest in youth, hence the man- 
years of life lost are great. 

We feel that we now have enough facts, 
which if employed, would reduce the deaths 
and injuries 50 percent or more and, while 
at the same, time, converting many of the 
more serious injuries to those of a relatively 
minor nature, 

If doctors had waited until all the facts 
were known before starting the control of 
such scourges as smallpox, typhoid, diph- 
theria, malaria, syphilis, and poliomyelitis, 
as examples, their control would have been 
long delayed. 

We realize the importance of basic re- 
search in the ultimate solution of these 
problems but, until these facts are at hand, 
we can use the remedies we now have in a 
practical clinical way and immediately begin 
the control of what we now feel to be the 
number one health problem of this country 
and, at the same time, carry on and encour- 
age basic research in all the many phases of 
the problem to hasten the final solution. 

The greatest cause of crash deaths is the 
drinking driver. He accounts for 50 percent 
or more of them. The next is speed and 
reckless driving, which accounts for 30 per- 
cent or more. ; 

The remainder are caused by many things, 
such as mechanical failure, physiological 
states such as sleep and fatigue, pathological 
conditions as epilepsy, diabetics taking in- 
sulin and cardiovascular disease; also, drugs, 
emotional disturbances and many other con- 
ditions too numerous to list at this time. 
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As a result of Cornell and other crash 
studies we know that the most frequent 
source of death or injury in the car is: (1) 
The steering assembly; (2) ejection; (3) 
dash and windshield; (4) back of front seat 
and so on. The most frequent body areas 
affected are:-(1) Head and neck; (2) chest; 
(3) extremities and so on. 

To initiate control of this number one 
health problem we would like to recom- 
mend: 

1. Education. In spite of sputnik and the 
hue and cry for our schools to emphasize 
mathematics and the sciences, I would like 
to speak a word for the languages and hu- 
manities, for as has been said, “Reading 
maketh a full man.” In order for our youth 
to live to this desirable state I would like 
to urge the State boards of education to see 
that all public, parochial, and private 
schools initiate compulsory driver training 
courses which are far more important than 
many courses now emphasized, such as 
home economics, art, music, and physical 
education. They should provide both an 
adequate curriculum and behind the wheel 
instruction. Such schools should also be 
available to the public for the instruction of 
beginners, those referred by the court and 
for those whose licenses have been sus- 
pended or revoked. A certificate from such 
a school should permit a youngster to apply 
for a license at 16 instead of 18, which 
should otherwise be the minimum age limit. 
It could also earn lower insurance premiums 
and permit at times those whose licenses 
have been suspended or revoked to take the 
course and then reapply for a new license. 
These schools would be invaluable in teach- 
ing safety from all angles with emphasis 
on the danger of driving while drinking, on 
speed and recklessness and on the value of 
safety features of design as well as safety 
belts or shoulder harnesses. 

2. (a) Since the average individual suffers 
impairment of driving skill at blood alcohol 
levels of from 0.03 to 0.05 percent, let's make 
0.05 percent the critical level for conviction 
instead of 0.15 percent. The latter is a far 
too generous figure. 

(b) A chemical breath test should be 
mandatory in all cases where driving when 
drinking (not intoxicated) is suspected. 
This test would free the innocent, as well 
as help convict the guilty. The alternative 
to such a law is the implied consent law as 
has been provided in New York and other 
States. 

(c) The result of the chemical test should 
be accepted as primae facie evidence. 

The present laws exonerating a driver of 
drinking and driving with a blood level of 
less than 0.05 percent are proper. 

There should be enacted a new set of laws 
to cover those with a blood level of from 
0.05 to 0.15 percent. This is the range. of 
the social drinker. These laws should be 
mandatory and tough enough to stop the 
driver who is not drunk and thinks he is 
perfectly capable of handling a car in our 
modern high speed traffic. The results con- 
sistently prove him wrong. For the first 
offense, perhaps, a $100 fine, a few hours to 
1 day in jail, and a 30-day suspension of his 
driving permit would be proper. For the 
ysecond Offense a $500 fine, 10 days in jail, 
and a license suspension for 1 year. For the 
third and final offense a $1,000 fine, 30 days 
in jail and a permanent revocation of his 
license. 

For those whose alcohol «blood levels are 
above 0.15 percent the laws should be really 
tough. Perhaps, for the first offense a $100 
fine, 10 days in jail, and 6 months suspension 
of a license. For the second and final offense 
@ $1,000 fine, 30 days in jail, and permanent 
revocation of his license. Many States have 
found a point of demerit system is the best 
solution to these problems of suspension or 
revocation of a license, 
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In answer to the many arguments pro and 
con in this complex problem the physician is 
not interested in whether the degree of in- 
toxication is reached on an ascending or 
descending curve of intoxication; he is not 
concerned with the type or rapidity of con- 
sumption of the alcoholic. beverage or 
whether consumed on a full or fasting 
stomach; he is not concerned with whether 
the individual is a beginner er an experienced 
drinker. He is only concerned with the fact 
that no one should operate an automobile 
in our modern high speed and complex traffic 
patterns who has an alcohol bleed level of 
0.05 percent or higher. 

All of these laws should be mandatory and 
not left to the discretion of the judge or 
consulting physician for both have failed 
miserably in the past. 

3. Since speed and reckless driving are 
causative of some 30 percent or more of 
crash deaths, I suggest more State police, 
that the public be educated to support 
them, and cease playing cops and robbers 
on the highways, and that tougher laws be 
enacted and made mandatory. 

We should endorse the speed limits sug- 
gested by the National Safety Council for 
uniform adoption. These limits are 60 
miles per hour for day, 55 miles per hour at 
night and 35 miles per hour in urban zones, 
ali with a 5 mile per hour tolerance. Dual 
lane and other modern highways should 
likewise have a minimum limit of 40 miles 
per hour. 

It is suggested that the first offense in 
this category carry a $100 fine and a 30 day 
license suspension; the second offense a $500 
fine, 6 months license suspension and from 
a few hours to 1 day in jail; the third of- 
fense a $1,000 fine, 12 months license sus- 
pension, and 10 days in jail; the fourth and 
final offense a $1,000 fine, permanent revo- 
cation of the driving permit, and 30 days 
in jail. 

The laws punishing both the drinking 
driver and the reckless speeder must be 
made tough, for driving a motor vehicle is 
a privilege and not a right. Nor should 
sympathy be wasted on the so called hard- 
ship cases for you may be his next victim. 
He knows the penalties for each offense 
whether set by mandatory laws or as a re- 
sult of the point or demerit system and 
no deviation can be allowed if the number 
of deaths and injuries is to be curtailed. 

4. Since some crashes are unavoidable and 
others inevitable it is important that the 
machine itself be designed and safety fea- 
tures provided to protect the occupants. 
At the present time the destiny of thou- 
sands rests in the hands of a comparative 
handful of men, the designers and engineers 
who plan next year’s cars without benefit of 
medical advice or consultation. “ 

The Committee on Trauma of the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons has been concerned 
with the importance of safety design of the 
vehicles and the provision of safety fea- 
tures as standard rather than optional 
equipment and their efforts have the whole- 
hearted support of all physicians and par- 
ticularly of the American Medical Associa- 
tion Committee on Medical Aspects of Auto- 
mobile Injuries and Deaths. 

The American Medical Association com- 
mittee is primarily interested in the medical 
aspects of the problem but, as a result of 
their studies and the reports of research 
groups such as the Cornell Study Group, it 
has placed design high on its list of objec- 
tives. The reason for this decision is that 
12 miles per hour seems to be the critical 
speed. For, at this speed the average steer- 
ing wheel collapses leaving the steering post 
as a lethal projection and no one can pro- 
tect himself from death or injury. 

If thrown out of the car his chances of 
getting killed or hurt are five times greater 
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than if he had remained inside the protective 
shell of the vehicle. 

The seat belt, or preferably the shoulder 
harness, is the one best safety feature that 
can be provided at this time and, if worn, 
may well prevent some 60 percent or more of 
deaths and injuries. The belts should be 
anchored to the floor of the car and must 
meet the safety specifications of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers. If belts are not 
provided as standard equipment provision for 
their attachment should at least be provided. 

Many suggestions hdve been made which 
would contribute to passenger safety at little 
extra cost for the manufacturer. Among 
these suggestions are a collapsible steering 
assembly, or Ford’s deep dish steering wheel 
with a broad steering post covered with pro- 
tective crash padding, the same type of pad- 
ding over the dash, back of the front seat 
and other dangerous areas in the car, seating 
of the front seat passenger farther away from 
the dash, firm anchorage of seats, visual or 
audible speed signals, safety door locks, po- 
larized headlight lenses and an oppositely 
polarized spot on the windshield to prevent 
night headlight glare and blinding, better 
designed windshields from an optical stand- 
point, high seat back extensions to prevent 
whip lash neck injury, a recessed shelf be- 
hind the back rest to avoid injury from 
secondary missiles, less chrome and other 
reflecting surfaces, eliminating projecting 
knobs, buttons and levers, also shock ab- 
sorbers for bumpers or energy absorbing ma- 
terial in the front end and many other fea- 
tures. Most of this extra cost could be 
compensated for by less chrome, the omis- 
sion of hood ornaments, clocks and radios 
and many other accesscries as standard 
equipment. As I have said before, one is 
astounded as to how little has been spent 
on safety research by the manufacturers 
compared to the vast sums received from 
the sale of their product. The continuing 
research by Ford is commendable and is the 
one ray of light discernible at this time. 
These things must be provided, if not volun- 
tarily by the makers then by Federal or 
State legislation, demanding certain safety 
features if their product is to be sold in 
interstate commerce. 

Consultation with the medical profession 
on the aspects of human engineering as re- 
lated to automotive engineering would soon 
establish many related facts which would 
bear fruit by reducing deaths and injuries 
at the time of a crash and convert many of 
the severe to critical injuries to those of a 
relatively minor nature. 

5. Physicians in their dual roles as citizens 
have suggested that three classes of driver 
permits be granted: (1) private vehicles; (2) 
commercial vehicles; and (3) passenger 
carrying vehicles. Each individual could 
thus acquire one or more such permits de- 
pending on his vocation and desire and if 
suspension or revocation of a permit is 
ordered by the court it could apply to all 
three categories or to one or more depending 
on the offense or series of offenses. For in- 
stance, a truckdriver could continue to drive 
his truck but would be barred from driving 
his private car. 

Reexamination should be required every 3 
years for class 1, every year for classes 2 and 
3. This would also apply to schoolbus 
drivers and those past age 65. The auto- 
matic reissue of driving permits every few 
years should cease for under this system the 
only requirement for reissue of a permit is to 
be alive. 

Physicians have also.suggested that re- 
ferral medical clinics be established by cities, 
towns, and counties to be staffed by doctors 
appointed by local medical societies with 
consultants available in psychology and the 
medical specialties. It would be their duty 
to pass on the physical and mental fitness of * 
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those referred to it by the court, the police, 
or other physicians. Their opinion would 
be particularly valuable in consideration of 
the licensure of repeat offenders. 

State medical societies are appointing 
traffic safety committees to serve as con- 
sultants to State legislatures and licensing 
authorities on medical aspects of licensure. 

The American Medical Association recog- 
nized its responsibility in this field and 
through its committee on medical aspects 
of automotive crash injuries and deaths has 
prepared three pamphlets: (1) “Are You Fit 
to Drive?” written in lay language and illus- 
trated for the instruction of the patient 
whose condition may pose such @ query. 
(2) “A Medical Guide to the Physician” to 
determine a patient’s fitness to drive. This 
pamphlet covers the medical aspect of the 
problem for the first time and serves as a 
reference to the physician when confronted 
with a patient who has a problem concerning 
a physiological state, a pathological condi- 
tion, emotional disturbance, drug therapy, 
or alcohol. (3) “A Guide to Examining 
Traffic Officers” is being prepared now and 
will set definite physical standards, 

Of course, the physician’s first duty is to 
render adequate definitive treatment to the 
injured and of these results he is justifiably 
proud for those of World War II were much 
better than those of World War I. There 
was also further improvement during the 
Korean conflict. These results were due to 
advanced surgical and anesthetic techniques, 
chemotherapeutic and antibiotic drugs, im- 
proved methods of blood transfusion, better 
transportation of the wounded, and nursing 
care. 

In civil life he is interested in seeing that 
first aid care and emergency transportation 
is adequate and available and that properly 
trained and equipped rescue squads are es- 
tablished. ‘ 

In spite of his accomplishments in the 
care of the wounded his main interest as in 
all other major medical problems is in pre- 
vention and to obtain this goal he advocates: 

New laws to curb drinking drivers; 

Proper and uniform speed laws; 

Minimum safety features in design and 
equipment as standard and not optional 
features; 

Referral medical clinics; 

Three classes of permits for private, com- 
mercial and passenger carrying vehicles; 

Driver education schools for the public and 
in all public, private, and parochial schools; 

A study of the newer laws of our more pro- 
gressive States; 

Point or demerit system; 

Education of our youth, the public, the 
legislator, and the traffic court judge so that 
new and proper laws will be enacted, ob- 
served, and enforced; 


The employment of more State police and 
for the public to stop playing cops and 
robbers; 

Further engineering studies of highways 
and all related factors as well as of the 
machine itself; and 


More time and money in basic safety engi- 
neering research. 

But, for the present let’s employ the in- 
formation we now have for by doing so the 
deaths and injuries could be curtailed sub- 
stantially, perhaps by 50 percent or more, 

CONCLUSION ~ 


I would like to quote a statement from 
Col. C. W. Woodson, Jr., superintendent. of 
Virginia State police, which is as follows: 
“With modern traffic what it is, pleasure 
driving has ceased to be. Survival on the 
highway today calls for a mechanically per- 
fect vehicle and a driver who is mentally 
alert, in good physical condition, and aware 
of the dangerous task he is performing.” 
And, I would like to add that the car should 
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have proven and built-in safety features in 
case a crash should occur. 

The physician is proud of his definitive 
care of the injured but he does not feel that 
his duty as a citizen and a physician has 
been fully discharged until preventive meas- 
ures have become a fact and are reflected in 
the daily gruesome statistics of the public. 





Proposed Study of the Nation’s Tax 
Structure 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include Keenotes which 
was released today: 

KEENOTES 


(By Representative Ex1zaBeTH Kee, of West 
Virginia) 

The end of the 1958-59 fiscal year on June 
30 with a deficit of about $10 billion once 
again focuses attention upon the Nation’s 
financial situation. Certainly a deficit of 
this magnitude makes it all the more un- 
likely that present tax rates can or will be 
reduced in the immediate future. 

However, the House Ways and Means 
Committee will hold hearings’ on the Na- 
tion’s tax structure this fall which may lead 
the way to relief for the Nation's taxpayers. 

The committee is concerned, along with 
many other people, over large amounts of 
income which are escaping taxation each 
year. 

Some reports place the amount of money 
which escapes taxation at $26 billion. This 
means that about $5 billion in revenue is 
lost to the Nation each year. 

If the full amount of this lost revenue 
could be recovered by the Federal Treasury, 
this would make it possible to cut everyone’s 
personal incomé tax by 13 percent without 
any loss in revenue. Or, it would be possi- 
ble to increase the personal exemption from 
$600 to $800, 

There are many loopholes in present tax 
laws. The Ways and Means Committee will 
examine all of these loopholes and see what 
might be done to eliminate them. 

Certainly, individuals who are subjected 
to the present high tax rates are entitled 
to demand that everyone be treated alike. 
There has been much talk about abuses of 
expense accounts—such as charging a big 
game hunting trip to Africa as a business 
deduction. 

Many tax officials contend that if the In- 
ternal Revenue Service could audit more 
returns hundreds of millions of. dollars 
could be collected in additional tax revenue. 
It is estimated that $3 out of every $5 of all 
money paid in interest to individuals is 
never reported on tax returns. Also, many 
dividends from stocks are said to go unre- 
ported. At present, 4 percent of dividends 
are exempt from income tax. The provision 
is under heavy fire in Congress and should 
it be repealed the unreported dividends 
could cost the Treasury substantial amounts. 

The study. by the Ways and 
Means ttee will be the first attempt 
in many years to meet this problem of tax 
loopholes head on. Chairman Mriits Demo- 
crat, of Arkansas believes that it.may be 
possible, by closing loopholes and collecting 
taxes on income which is now tax free to 
provide tax relief for many wage earners. 
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“ There is no doubt that the man on a 
salary, who has his tax withheld, is hardest 
hit by present tax laws. With no other in- 
come, he cannot take equal advantage of 
deductions and exemptions. It is only fair 
that the same strict requirements im 
upon the salaried worker be extended to all 
other segments of our population. 

A revision of tax laws, which maintain 
revenue at present levels by ending loop- 
holes and evasions, may be the only hope for 
tax relief in the immediate future. 





A Time for Understanding 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. HTIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, there 
is much misunderstanding and much 


misleading oratory on so-called tax 
‘loopholes—especially concerning the oil 


depletion allowance. To me, this calls 

for real understanding, as explained in 

the able editorial of the Los Angeles 

Times for June 28. Under leave to ex- 

tend my remarks, the editorial follows: 
A TIME FOR UNDERSTANDING 


There are ceaseless pressures in Congress 
to tamper with the depletion allowance, the 
key device for restoring our dwindling oil 
reserves. 

, A BASIC NECESSITY 


There is a widespread and mischievous 
misunderstanding about the depletion for- 
mula, which is basic to our defense and 
even to our standard of living. 

Those who would reduce or eliminate 
the depletion allowance say they seek to 
close a glaring tax loophole. But the basic 
facts remains: our civilization still floats on 
oil, and we must be sure adequate encourage- 
ment is provided to the oil industry to con- 
tinue its oil explorations. 

New uses for petroleum products are help- 
ing to use up reserves at a rate that by 
1957 had exceeded the rate of new dis- 
coveries. 

Thanks to the present depletion allow- 
ance, oil explorers are encouraged to seek 
ways to reverse the diminishment of sup- 
plies. Without the allowance much of the 
search could not be financed, unless there 
were a substitute kind of revenue, such as 
higher gasoline prices. 


THE BETTER ALTERNATIVE 
The depletion allowance appears the better 


way: it lets an oil producer claim exemp- - 


tion for up to 27.5 percent of his gross ex- 
penses before paying income tax, on grounds 
that extracted oil or gas is capital that 
is depleted when sold. 

The allowance alone is inadequate for ex- 
ploration. To each dollar gained through 
allowance, the producer must add two 
more—from retained profits or from new in- 
vestment—to carry on the long-odds specu- 
lation known as drilling for oil. 

The current odds are nine to one against a 
producing well. They go up to 50 to 1 against 
& well being moderately successful, that is, 
ee & million barrels before running 


vies are ae, beyond the 87 percent 
that in the well- 
Sead pula abnceaion at ots tn 290%. 

The margin for potential profits is hardly 

ough even for large operators. Yet the 
large operators are in the small minority: of 
16,000 prospecting, nine-tenths have fewer 
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than 10 employees; only 53 have 500 or more. 
The largest single company produces only 
5 percent of the Nation’s output of petro- 
leum, 

MODERATE EARNINGS 


Those who think the oil industry ought to 
bear more of the tax burden, Federal and 
State, are not supported by a survey or 22 
years ending in 1957: a representative group 
of oil companies earned 9.6 percent annually 
on net worth, compared to 10.7 percent for 
all manufacturing companies. 

Without a depletion allowance or higher 
retail prices, it is hard to see how companies 
could continue to look for oil: in 1957 they 
poured $2.2 billion into dry holes in the 
United States alone. 

Costs are increasing as wells go deeper. 
Those going down 15,000 feet or more in- 
creased from 1 in_ 1938 to 192 in 1958. Cost 
has gone up from $14 a foot for the first mile 
to $110 a foot to 22,000 feet. One was sunk 
to 5 miles, and it was dry. Nobody gets a 
depletion allowance for a dry well. 

One well, striking oil at 21,000 feet, will 
probably require 8 years to get back costs 
before profit begins—if the well doesn't peter 
out meanwhile. 

Efficiencies in the business have enabled 
these added costs to be shouldered, while the 
price of gasoline, for instance, has gone up 
only 5.9 percent, exclusive of taxes, since 
1949. The costs of materials, services, and 
wages have jumped far in excess of that, 
according to a survey in Steelways. 

Moreover, oil yields in taxes to Federal and 
State treasuries about $1 of every $9.50 in the 
Federal budget—more to the several govern- 
ments than to all stockholders. 





Madison Capital Times Praises Congress- 
man Patman’s Opposition to Vault Cash 
Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from a recent edition 
of the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times 
praising Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN’s 
determined and well-informed opposi- 
tion to the administration’s vault cash 
bill. The Capital Times also makes fav- 
orable mention of Congressman GERALD 
FLyYNn’s position on this legislation: 
PATMAN NEEDS SUPPORT IN His FIGHT AGAINST 

Bic GIVEAWAY 


A strange story of double-talk, obscuran- 
tism and audacity was exposed Monday in 
the Capital Times by Ron May, our Wash- 
ington correspondent. 

It seems that the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee has given its approval 
to a bill that nobody but two men in the 
entire Congress can ynderstand. These two 
are Representative Wricur PatTMan, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, and Wisconsin’s own GERALD 
Fiynn, Democrat, of Racine. 

PaTMAN, particularly, has been fighting 
this bill for many months. Persistently and 
doggedly he went through all the fine print 
and studied all the possible ramifications. 
When he had finished his research he an- 
nounced his conclusion: the bill amounted 
to a $15 billion giveaway in Government 
bonds by the Federal Reserve System to big 
bankers. 
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PatMan has extreme difficulty in getting 
anybody else excited over the proposal. No- 
body, it seemed, understood what it was all 
about. 

Furthermore, the Federal Reserve Board 
announced that perhaps the bill might per- 
mit a giveaway, but they didn’t intend to 
use it that way. This, apparently, satisfied 
those who were too lazy to find out for them- 
seives what was involved. 

This week, however, Patman got some im- 
pressive support for his position by several 
of the leading economists in the Nation. 

Among these was Dr. Arthur P. Becker, 
chairman of the economics department at 
the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. Dr. 
Becker has studied the bill carefully, and 
in a letter to Parman he gave his conclu- 
sions: the bill was a gigantic giveaway. He 
urged the House, which now is considering 
the bill, to reject it. 

To Dr. Becker’s analysis was added that 
of Dr. Seymour Harriss, chairman of Har- 
vard’s Economics Department, and Dr. Alvin 
Hansen, Harvard’s renowned banking expert. 
Their conclusion coincided exactly with that 
of Dr. Becker: the bill provides for a $15 
billion giveaway. 

Exactly how the giveaway is achieved is 
a complicated thing. Essentially, what is 
involved is a lowering of reserve require- 
ments for private banks, which has the effect 
of creating more money for them. 

In order to offset a runaway inflation be- 
cause of this, the Federal Reserve would be 
forced to sell about $15 billion in Govern- 
ment securities. 

Since the big banks would be buying these 
securities with money created for them by 
Congress, these U.S. obligations would, as 
Dr. Becker has pointed out, in reality be 
given free to the banks. 


Representative Parman is, we will concede, 
an able and unusually intelligent Congress- 
man. The taxpayers owe him a great debt 
for sticking with this issue so tenaciously. 
But is it possible that he is the only man 
in the Congress who has been able to un- 
derstand the essence of this giveaway bill? 

Just what are the rest of our Representa- 
tives doing in Washington? It looks to us 
as if they all need a forceful reminder from 
the voters back home that they had better 
get down to business. 





Appraising the Deficit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
within editorial, “Appraising the 
Deficit,” appearing in the Washington 
Post of July 5, 1959, pointedly states the 
poor financial record of the 6% years of 
the Eisenhower's administration. The 
editorial follows: 

APPRAISING THE DEFICIT 

As the last Eisenhower administration 
enters its last full fiscal year, it can hardly 
look back upon its performance in the fi- 
nancial field with much satisfaction. 
Judged by the administration’s own stand- 
ards, the 6-year $20 billion net budget 
deficit, the 10-point peacetime rise in the 
cost of living, the decline in the rate of na- 
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tional economic growth and the failure to 
improve the structure and management of 
the Federal debt amount to a disparity be- 
tween its hopes and its accomplishments of 
considerable proportions. 

But it would not be very instructive to ap- 
praise the $12.5 billion deficit for the year 
just closed in the terms which the admin- 
istration itself persistently uses. There is 
much more to the business of govern- 
ment than the Treasury’s ledger sheets and 
the Consumer Price Index. Indeed, this ad- 
ministration’s fixation with these and cer- 
tain other limited measuring sticks has prob- 
ably accounted for much of our recent fiscal 
troubles. These have stemmed from an in- 
adequate flow of revenues to the Treasury, 
leading to the imposition of tight, arbitrary 
ceilings well below what needed to be spent 
on defense and important domestic programs 
and resulting in the deficits which have 
marked all but two of the Eisenhower years. 

In retrospect it appears that the tax reduc- 
tions of 5 years ago, however much they may 
have contributed to recovery from the reces- 
sion of that period, should not have been 
permanent. They were taken at a time 
when, by drawing heavily upon past appro- 
priations, the administration made it appear 
that spending could be greatly reduced. This 
very quickly proved an illusion, but the tax 
rates were not restored. Had the reductions 
been made temporary, specifically tailored to 
combat recession like the temporary tax cut 
favored by thig newspaper a year ago, the 
later investment boom might have been 
moderated and last year’s decline been less 
severe. 

Even with reduced rates, however, the tax 
structure might have produced more than 
enough to offset the net deficit and to pro- 
vide for a more adequate defense and do- 
mestic budget today had budget and mone- 
tary policy been geared to promote a higher 
rate of economic growth. 

This judgment of course benefits from 
hindsight, and if the administration now 
showed a greater willingness to reappraise 
what has happened and to learn from it, 
there would be less occasion for reproach. 

Hard on the heels of a record peacetime 
deficit, however, its spokesmen still hint of 
tax cuts before the next election. Con- 
fronted with rising prices, they still reject 
taxation as the best and obvious inflation 
remedy. Surrounded with urgent and in- 
formed pleas for greater defense, foreign aid 
and domestic spending, they still seem to see 
no opportunity for the budget to grow with 
the Nation. Refinancing the debt on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, they offer nothing better 
than a mechanical, short-term remedy—an 
increase in the interest burden, itself an in- 
flationary if presently unavoidable step. 

With the recovery from last year’s recession 
by no means complete, a modest deficit in 
the 1960 budget would hardly be a cause for 
alarm. The most liberal proposals so far 
made by responsible groups for schools, 
housing, foreign economic aid, and defense— 
to name some of the most critically short- 
changed areas—would not produce anything 
like the deficit just incurred in the past year. 
By closing some of the more glaring tax loop- 
holes and providing some little Federal Re- 
serve support for the bond market to ease 
interest costs, it is possible that no deficit 
financing would be needed to provide an ade- 
quate and realistic budget for the coming 
year. Then, if taxes cannot in an election 
year be adjusted to produce greater revenues 
and faster growth, thoroughgoing tax reform 
could become the first order of business for 
the next administration. ‘This way, we think, 
He both the monetary stability and the more 
rapid growth which the Nation must achieve, 
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Historian Crusade Lacks Objectivity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the New York Journal Amer- 
ican of Monday, July 29, 1959: 

HISTORIAN CRUSADE LACKS OBJECTIVITY 

(By George E. Sokolsky) 


The assumption must be that an historian 
is objective. His task is to discover the 
facts of man’s existence upon this earth, 
to collate and correlate them, to record 
them, and sometimes, as Toynbee has tried, 
to make them into a system. When an 
historian writes, as Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
did, that he is “engaged in a private crusade 
to exterminate this particular myth that 
Herbert Hoover offered cooperation to Roose- 
velt in the weeks between the election and 
inauguration in 1932-33,” he, Schlesinger, 
ceases to be an historian and becomes a 
propagandist. ~~ 

Four men were engaged in the conversa- 
tions concerning the cooperation under dis- 
cussion. They were President Herbert 
Hoover, President-elect Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Ogden Mills, and Raymond Moley. Of 
these four men, Herbert Hoover and Ray- 
mond Moley are alive. Concerning these 
events Hoover and Moley have written. 

Schlesinger, at the time of these events, 
was 15 years old; he was not an intimate 
of these men and therefore can only know 
what transpired from a selected documenta- 
tion of the case. 

A journalist would interview Herbert 
Hoover and Raymond Moley, the two sur- 
vivors of the conference; perhaps an his- 
torian rejects the testimony of the living 
and only deals with documenation. On 
February 17, 1933, Herbert Hoover wrote a 
long-hand letter to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
which read: 

“A most critical situation has arisen in 
the country of which I feel it is my duty 
to advise you confidentially. I am there- 
fore taking this course of writing you my- 
self and sending it to you through the 
Secret Service for your hand direct as ob- 
viously its misplacement would only feed 
the fire and increase the dangers.” 

Further he wrote: 

“I do not refer to action on all the causes 
of alarm, but it would steady the country 
greatly if there could be prompt assurance 
that there will be no tampering or inflation 
of the currency; that the budget will be un- 
questionably balanced, even if further taxa- 
tion is necessary; that the Government 
credit will be maintained by refusal to 
exhaust it in the issue of securities. 

“I am taking the liberty of addressing 
you because both in my anxiety over the 
situation and my confidence from 4 years 
of experience that such tides as are now 
running can be moderated and the processes 
of regeneration which are also always run- 
ning can be released.” 


LEADER OF THE BRAIN TRUST 


Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia, agreeing 
with Hoover, refused to become Roosevelt’s 
Secretary of the Treasury, because of simi- 
lar fears. Raymond Moley was at that time 
closest to Roosevelt. He had been the lead- 
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ing person of the so-called Brain Trust. In 
his book, “After Seven Years,” Moley deals 
fulty with this situation. He accompanied 
Roosevelt to the White House for the con- 
ference with Hoover and Mills, This is what 
Moley says of Hoover’s statement to Reose- 
velt: 

“Before he had finished, it was clear that 
we were in the presence of the best-informed 
individual in the country on the question 
of the debts. His story showed a mastery 
of detail and a clarity of arrangement that 
compelled admiration.” 

The entire chapter on this subject in 
Moley’s book needs to be read for’a full, 
historical appraisal of Hoover’s enormous 
effort to save the country’s economy during 
the interregnum between November and 
March, that is, between election day and the 


- inauguration. 


I refer to this one instance because it is 
so fully documented and two witnesses are 
alive to give testimony. There was another 
conference on January 20, 1933, at which 
Hoover, Roosevelt, Secretary of State Henry 
Stimson, Secretary of the Treasury Ogden 
Mills, Ambassador Norman Davis and Ray- 
mond Moley were present. In fact, a joint 
statement was issued at the time. 

In the curious document from which I 
quote, the historian Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
says: : 

“What kind of cooperation was this? Co- 
operation from a defeated President ought 
to consist of an effort to help the President- 
elect put his program into effect. Hoover's 
tenders of cooperation consisted instead of 
demands that Roosevelt repudiate the pro- 
gram on which he had been elected and 
accept Hoover's.” 

I wonder if, in his busy life, the historian 
has had time to look at the Roosevelt pro- 
gram of 1932. It had to do with beer and 
economy in government expenditures. It 
was nothing like the Roosevelt program of 
1936 and 1940. It is the second New Deal 
Schlesinger is thinking about. 





Donald Comer Writes Assistant Secretary 
Kearns 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
this morning I received in the mail a let- 
ter from Mr. Donald Comer, chairman 
of the executive committee of Avondale 
Mills, one of the outstanding textile 


manufacturing concerns in the Nation, 


whose head offices are lcated in my home 
district of Birmingham. The letter is 
addressed to Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce Henry Kearns and points up elo- 
quently the great need for relief from 
many adverse conditions threatening our 
American cotton industry today. With 
the thought that the Members of: this 
House will benefit from the factual in- 


formation and the sound views con-- 


tained therein, I am pleased to insert 
this letter in the Recorp under leave 
heretofore granted: 
AVONDALE MILLs, 
Birmingham, Ala., June 16, 1959. 

Mr. Henry KEaRrns, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Kearns: Following up my letter 
to you of June 12 from Eufala, Ala., I wish 
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to review with you our foreign trade program 
as it affects textiles now, and as it may af- 
fect them in the future. I am writing you 
because of what you said in your speech at 
Waco, Tex., on May 4 to the American Cot- 
ton Congress, copy of which you sent me. 

We of the textile industry feel that we are 
in the same boat with the farmers for better 
or for worse. We are partners with them in 
the National Cotton Council for the protec- 
tion of our common problems. We believe 
that the American economy depends upon a 
prosperous agriculture, and that We, the 
butcher, the baker, and the candlestick- 
maker are geared to that prosperity, and I 
know of no one who, in all the years of his 
life fought harder in defense of this truth, 
than my father. I know of no farmer, hav- 
ing prepared his pasture for his own cows, 
who didn’t put a fence around it to protect 
it from strays across the road whose owners 
either have not anticipated such needs or 
who were hoping for some intrusion or some 
giveaway on the part of his more provident 
neighbor. 

You speak as Assistant Secretary. of Com- 
merce, so I think I should explain just 
why I take the responsibility to speak for 
the industry. I am at present chairman of 
the executive committee of the Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham, Ala.; I am chairman of 
the board of Cowikee Mills, Eufaula, Ala. 
These two companies spin approximately 
165,000 bales of American cotton, and had 
their beginning in 1897. They operate un- 
der a profit-sharing plan that had its be- 
ginning in 1938. After 41% years’ service in 
the Spanish-American War, I resigned from 
the Army and joined my brother Fletcher in 
the management of our father’s 30,000-acre 
cotton plantation in Barbour County. Later, 
we both left the farm and came with Avon- 
dale. In your speech you spoke of the “in- 
separability of world trade and King Cot- 
ton.” The price of cotton at that time did 
not permit a successful operation of any- 
thing approaching a fair income to the cot- 
ton farmer. As you may recall, our cotton 
at that time largely went abroad at world 
prices, and the money was spent by the cot- 
ton farmer for things made in the North be- 
hind a protective tariff. 

Mr. David Lilienthal, while Chairman of 
the Atomic Commission, made a speech be- 
fore the students of the University of Ala- 
bama, saying that if our Government had 
been as considerate of the cotton farmer as 
it had with the industrialist, people like the 
Comers would have continued growing cot- 
ton instead of spinning it. Most of the 
Comers’ plantations were sold, and now are 
largely growing pine trees and pasture 
grasses. The Comers have moved to town 
and the management of our mills is now 
more actively in the hands of my youngest 
brother, Hugh Comer, my nephew, J. Craig 
Smith, and my son, Donald Comer, Jr. 
Hugh, Craig and I are all past presidents of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

In 1937 our textile industry began to feel 
the impact of increasing Japanese imports. 
President Franklin Roosevelt increased the 
tariff rate 50 percent, which was all the law 
allowed, but to no effect. As a result, with 
the blessing of our Government and the 
Japanese Government, a mission of Ameri- 
can textile executives went to Japan to dis- 
cuss the situation with the Japanese textile 
industry. The chairman of this mission was 
Claudius Murchison, president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Association, and 
the other members were Mr. Harry Harry 
Bailey, Mr, Cason Callaway, Mr. Bob Philip, 
and Donald Comer. We went to Japan and 
after some days of conference agreed with 
them on a@ quota of 100 million yards a 
year. At that time Japan had about 12 mil- 
lion spindles and we had 27,750,000. This 
agreement remained in effect until Decem- 
ber 1941, when the war started. During the 
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war the Japanese industry was very largely 
destroyed. It was either bombed out or 
they voluntarily melted down their spindles 
and looms for war needs. 

After the war, General MacArthur asked 
for a committee of American textile people 
to come to Japan and help them reestablish 
their textile industry. So a committee of 
three was sent over under Dr. Jacobs, then 
president of the American Cotton Manufac- 
facturers Association, Mr. Fred Symes, and 
Donald Comer. General MacArthur con- 
gratulated us on our helpful suggestions. 
The U.S. Senate implemented our recom- 
mendations for providing a revolving credit 
fund, then there was a very quick revival of 
the Japanese textile industry. No one was 
more surprised than I was when this reborn 
industry began immediately shipping their 
unwanted and unneeded goods into this 
country in uncontrolled quantities. Local 
protests resulted in a voluntary quota fixed 
by the Japanese, and this matter has become 
aggravated in recent months because Japan 
has been over here insisting on increasing 
this quota. My interest became immedi- 
ately involved because of a statement from 
you that “you considered the increase fair to 
both sides” and further quoted as saying: 
“Reciprocal trade between United States 
and Japan vital.” 

You may recall the article in Life mag- 
azine on June 23, 1958. It dealt with in- 
dustry in Steubenville, Ohio: The Weirton 
Steel Co. there was shipping tin plates to 
Japan, and Japan was balancing the trade 
by shipping us chinaware, which shut down 
the local chinaware businesses. A_ local 
Ohio power man was quoted as saying: 
“The free world and the friendship of Japan 
are a damned sight more important to me 
than a few factories.” I mention this par- 
ticularly because in your speech you refer 
to Japan balancing her purchases of cotton 
and other raw products, by shipping us 
textiles, plywood and fine china. The china- 
ware was closing down the mills in Steuben- 
ville, Ohio: her plywood has shut down 
50 percent of the hardwood plywood in- 
dustry in this country. 

Foreign trade, which should be directly 
under your Department, is presumed to be 
operating under a so-called reciprocal trade 
program. I asked you for your definition 
of “reciprocal” and your reply was: “An 
arrangement by which all parties to an 
agreement benefit to as near an equal de- 
gree as possible.” I am not sure whether 
your word “parties” mean the State as a 
whole, or individual industries within the 
State. 

In other words, I am not quite sure 
whether you are arguing that for the good 
of the whole we should sacrifice some Amer- 
ican industry in order for some foreign in- 
dustry to live. I mention this because the 
administration has been accused more than 
once in the handling of the reciprocal trade 
program of considering our textile industry 
as expendable. You know we saw the silk 
scarf industry in New York expended for 
the benefit of the imports from Japan: we 
saw the tuna fish industry of California ex- 
pended for the interest of Japan’s: the 
velveteen industry is fighting for its life, and 
the plywood, textile, chinaware and other 
industries are threatened. You say that 
there are some industries that possibly need 
some protection, and that some protective 
actions can be justified, and you refer to the 
fact that Congress has provided ample ap- 
paratus for relief. 

The President himself, in his letter to 
Congressman Martin of Massachusetts, 
promised that his reciprocal trade bill 
would be administered without injury to a 
single American industry, and he himself 
cited these protective clauses that you men- 
tion. You surely haven't forgotten that the 
New England fisheries, threatened by cheap 
imports from Iceland, were granted the 
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right of a tariff protection from the Tariff 
Commission, but the President refused to 
provide the protection recommended by 
the Tariff Commission, These facts were 
put into the ConGressIonaL Recorp by Sen- 
ator JoHN Sparkman, of Alabama. Your 
speech, of course, was to the cotton farmer, 
and in this whole progratm the need for an 
export market for cotton has been dangled 
before our cotton farmers. Under AAA the 
cotton farmers got their first Government 
protection. They were guaranteed parity. 
The purpose and plan was fair and long 
overdue, but its administration has been 
wrong from the beginning, and so recog- 
nized by everybody today, I think. 

In giving the farmers these parity prices, 
which were away above the world prices, 
there has accumulated in our warehouses 
millions of bales of cotton. American mills 
pay the parity price. The foreign mills 
have now for some time been sold this sur- 
plus cotton at world prices, and this cheap 
American cotton in a Japanese mills, spun 
by Japanese wages, is coming back into this 
country at reduced prices, and in quantities 
still left to the whim of the Japanese ex- 
porter. The wheat farmers provided that 
their surplus, grown under this AAA pro- 
gram, if and when sold abroad at reduced 
prices, could not come back into this coun- 
try in any form, and surely everyone will 
agree that it is only fair that the same 
restrictions should apply to cotton, and this 
is terrifically important at this immediate 
time, because the Government is consider- 
ing a further reduction in price of our cot- 
ton to the foreigner. 

We are taxed to encourage the farmers 
to increase their production of cotton at 
parity price, which can only be sold at a 
loss to the foreigner in competition with 
world prices, and without any restrictions 
of our own against this cotton coming back 
into this country at cut prices to supply my 
customers, to slow down mg mills, and re- 
duce my purchases of cotton at parity prices. 

May I quote a paragraph from the New 
York Daily News Record, which was -re- 
printed in the Underwear News: “It appears 
likely that the ROK will dip a cautious toe 
into the cotton fabrics market this year, with 
export of 10 million yards of heavy sheeting 
to the United States. That represents a 
single purchase by the American Uniform 
Co., Springfield, Tenn., for the manufacture 
of waiters’ uniforms and similar articles. The 
cloth is 38 inches wide, bleached and priced 
at 14.5 cents a yard. On the financial side, 
there is a distorted rate situation. Since 
all of the raw cotton comes through U.S. aid 
channels, it is paid for at the official rate 
of 500 Hwan to the dollar. The going rate 
within the country is actually about 1,000 
to 1, meaning that spinners are getting 
their cotton at half price, in effect, in ad- 
dition to the fact that the price is sub- 
sidized to begin with under the United States 
surplus disposal program.” When we quoted 
this same customer at that time our price 
was 1944 cents per yard. 

In our foreign-aid program we gave our 
farm surplus food away to feed the hungry 
people: why not pay the Japanese to take 
our surplus cotton, turn it into cotton 
goods, and give these cotton goods away 
to the naked people in the world? I sug- 
gested such a program to Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks, and his reply was 
we were not “realistic.” I think it’s much 
more realistic than letting them come back 
here and shut my mills down. Our argu- 
ment has been that if this country owes 
Japan anything, the whole country should 
pay for it and the burden should not fall 
on just one or two industries. I still feel 
that. we should encourage more travel to 
Japan and let our tourist dollars help bridge 
this guif. Its a beautiful country, with 
friendly people: I know because I’ve been 
there three times. 
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The reciprocal trade program was first 
sponsored by the late Secretary Hull, and 
he’s been quoted many times as explaining 
what the program meant: shipping what A 
nation has in overabundance that B nation 
needs, and taking in pay what B nation 
has in overabundance that A nation needs 
with some three-way trading. Japan wants 
to buy our cotton, which she needs, and 
wants to pay for it with her cotton goods, 
which we don’t want and don’t need. I 
don’t call that reciprocal, do you? I call 
that just a gift, and in this case I think it’s 
giving Japan something that belongs to me 
and my textile associates. This purchasing 
power was built up largely by the earnings 
of the American worker, and we must spend 
it largely among ourselves, and across our 
borders only, for what we need and do not 
have. None of us can spend it for things 
imitating a home product, just because they 
are cheaper, only cheaper because of cheap 
foreign wages. Our Government has no 
right to trade it across the water for this 
and that and shut down a home industry. 
Japanese raw silk for our raw cotton would 
be a natural. Over the years we have built 
our mills, and spread our money in adver- 
tising, developing, and encouraging the use 
and need of what we make. This expense 
went into our operating, and Japanese goods 
come in free, under our umbrella. 

Our industry cannot live under this kind 
of competition. You say that present im- 
ports are only a small percentage of the 
whole. It’s cheap prices and the threat 
that’s disturbing our price structure and our 
production planning. We have no war to- 
day, but we are spending $40 billion just in 
case. It’s Japanese and Hong Kong goods 
today: it’s all Asia and Africa and the rest 
of the world tomorrow. Japan not only 
weaves cloth—she manufactures the looms 
and spindles, and she is supplying China 
and Southeast Asia as fast as she can with 
these looms, and we'll be hearing from them 
in due time. 

You speak of the need of foreign trade, and 
you mention raw products, which we all 
agree we need, and there’s nobody objecting, 
certainly not the textile industry, to your 
acquiring and stockpiling of our needs of 
such things as tungsten, antimony, bauxite, 
beryl, graphite and iron ore. There's no ob- 
jection, Mr. Kearns, from anywhere that I 
know of, to such imports, and that’s what we 
are talking about. In this case Japan is 
buying raw products—cotton and wood pulp 
from us—and selling us the finished product, 
of which we already have in overabundance. 
Let me quote from the annual report of the 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. They speak of 
the competition in this country with sewing 
machines made in Japan, produced at cheap 
labor rates, saying: “The Anderson (S. C.) 
and Elizabethport (N. J.) plants are fighting 
for their lives. Closing of the plants is a 
possibility if protection from imports cannot 
be provided. There’s a possibility of moving 
them abroad. This question is particularly 
pertinent in view of the complete lack of 
reciprocity in sewing machine trade with 
Japan, that the Japanese Government for 
many years has barred the import of house- 
hold machines made in the United States, 
and has generally restricted imports of in- 
dustrial machines to types not made in 
Japan. They have always followed this pol- 
icy of complete one-way trade.” The Rock- 
well Manufacturing Co. of Pittsburgh, man- 
ufactures auto forgings, taximeters, etc. Mr. 
Rockwell told me that competition from 
imports had forced him to buy two plants in 
West Germany, and we know he is not the 
only one. 

One of the Japanese textile spokesmen 
wrote to the Cotton Trade Journal, in Mem- 
phis, Tenn.: “Why wasn’t Mr. Comer willing 
to live and let live?” My reply to that was 
that; “I was willing to live and help live, not 
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just live and let live,” as indicated by my 
acceptance of this voluntary Japanese quota. 
I also asked if they had permitted the vel- 
veteen industry or the tuna fish industry to 
live and what they were doing to the china- 
ware industry and the plywood industry; and 
what they bought from us of which they 
already had an overabundance. If, for the 


good of this Nation, Congress decided that, 


foreign trade should be acceptable, by which 
one industry might be hurt in order that 
some other industry might profit, the right to 
life or death for an American industry 
should be retained in the hands of Congress 
and not turned over to some bureau chief in 
Washington. 

I understand that. we wanted airbases in 
Iceland, so that New England fisheries pay 
the price. I also understand that we want 
Japan as an ally against Soviet Russia. Billy 
Graham says: “Only religion will stop com- 
munism.” 

The Senate committee -that recently in- 
vestigated this whole textile problem is- 
sued a very helpful report. There was lots 
of testimony. You’ll even find a statement 
from me on page 1889, part 5, of this re- 
port. I’d like to quote Mr. Charles Cannon, 
who appeared before this committee: “We 
think that the rules, regulations, and ex- 
pense to which we have been subjected indi- 
cate that the bureaucrats in Washington 
feel that if the textile industry could be 
liquidated in this country, which would 
then depend on foreign countries to pro- 
duce its textile needs, the United States 
would probably be better off.” 

We were encouraged by a statement by 
Mr. Robert C. Jackson, of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute: “Foreign 
trade admitted harmful to industry. Gov- 
ernment Officials are becoming more aware 
of the harmful effects of our foreign trade 
program upon some U.S. industries. The 
policy that is now causing so much con- 
cern is the added subsidy expected to be 
placed on cotton in the near future which 
would subsidize the foreign buyer by 8 
cents a pound. This would mean that for- 
eign manufacturers would be able to buy 
American-grown cotton 8 cents cheaper than 
domestic mills could buy it.” This is ex- 
pected to take place August 31. 

I have written to the Saturday Evening 
Post, Life, Time, and Fortune magazines, 
Reader’s Digest, the New York Times, and 
the New York World-Telegram and Sun, I 
consider we are in a fight for the life of 
the textile industry in this country, and 
heaven help us if we can’t have the full 


“understanding and cooperation of the De-~ 


partment of Commerce. 

Please don’t let us lock the barn after 
the horse has gone. 

I hope you read this even if you have to 
take it in easy stages. 

I am enclosing a copy of our annual re- 
port for 1958, and making it a part of this 
letter. Also enclosed are several news items 
headings which have recently appeared in 
the various newspapers, 

Yours very truly, . 
DoNaLp CoMEr, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


Los Angeles Times, June 8, 1959: “Foreign 
Crews May be Used on Tuna Clippers.” 

N.Y. Daily News Record, May 7, 1959: 
“Japanese Exports of Sweaters to U.S. Rise 
50 percent in 3 Months.” 

N.Y. Daily News Record, June 10, 1059: 
“Japanese Eye '60 Quota Rise on Velveteen, 
Woven Apparel.” 

N.Y. Daily News Record, April 27, 1959: 
“Japan Seen Hiking Variety of Knitwear 
Sent to United States.” . 

N.Y. Daily News Record, June 8, 1959: 
“Import Rules Urged to Curb Big Influx of 
Textile Goods.” " 

- N.Y. Daily News Record, June 9, 1959: 
Hong Kong Shirts to United States in March 
Same as February.” 
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cmt -Y. Daily News Record, June 11, 1959: 
Sees Import Competition Tougher 

spares” 
N.Y. Daily News Record, June 2, 1959: 
“Japan Underwear Export to United States 


- in ist Quarter.” 


N.Y. Daily News Record, June 8, 1959: 
“Import Rules Urged to Curb Future Inrush 
of Textiles.” 

N.Y. Daily News Record, May 7, 1959: 
“Kearns Confers With Retailers on Hong 
Kong Goods Imports.” 

N.Y. Daily News Record, May 7, 1959: 
“10 Percent Reciprocal Cut in Textile Duties 
Seen GATT’s Goal.” 

Southern Textile News, May 9, 1959: “‘Cot- 
ton Industry Provides Fifth of Alabama 
Jobs.” 

The Sylacauga Advance, June 11, 1959: 


_“Crucial Date for Cotton Industry Will be 


August 1.” 

The Birmingham News, June 2, 1959: 
“Steel Item Imports Cut Deep Into Sale of 
U.S. Production.” 

The Alabama Journal, May 12, 1959: “Dire 
Warnings of U.S: Market Peril Belittled.” 

DuPont Chambers Works News, May 1, 
1959: “U.S. Government Coaches Foreigners 
on how to Capture American Market. 

Southern Textile News, May 30, 1959: 
“Textile Industry Ranked 20th in 1958 in 
Profit from its Net Sales.” 

The Birmingham News, June 12, 1959: 
“Lack of Discretion—We are somewhat criti- 
cal of Tom Dewey’s offer of a $200,000 fee to 
represent a foreign Government (Japan) in 
this country.” 

The Cotton Trade Journal, May 22, 1959: 
“Hong Kong Order from Japan Set at 
$875,000.” 

The Cotton Trade Journal, May 8, 1959: 
“Blunt Statement by Japan Mills atmed at 
United States.” 

The Cotton Trade Journal, May 15, 1959: 
“Japan Quotas More Rigid, Says Report.” 

America’s Textile Reporter, May 7, 1959: 
“NKOA Official Raps Eisenhower Regime on 
Japanese Imports.” 

The N.Y. Times, June 16, 1959: 
Rise Forecast for Shoe Imports.” 

N.Y. Daily News Record, June 11, 1959: 
“Talmadge Sees Import Competition Tough- 
er Shortly.” 


“Huge 





Paying for Detroit Metro 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, many of 
my colleagues will recall my efforts to 
alert the old Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration to the waste and high cost in- 
volved in shifting terminal facilities for 
11 civil airlines from Detroit’s Willow 
Run Airport to Detroit-Wayne Major 
Airport. 

During a 1955 Detroit meeting of the 
Airport Use Panel, a segment of the Air 
Coordinating Committee, Federal offi- 
cials scoffed at certain cost figures at- 
tached to the move and’even encouraged 
Detroit and Wayne County officials to 
waste even greater amounts of tax 
money of their own with additional huge 
grants of Federal airport aid. 

I attach the following editorial from 
the Ann Arbor (Mich.) News to indicate 
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how close many of us were in assessing 
the actual cost of the airlines’ move: 
PAYING FoR DetroIT METRO 


Wayne County Road Commission members 
are giving representatives of the seven air- 
lines still operating at Willow Run the bad 
news about costs of following American, 
Northwest and four other lines to Detroit 
Metropolitan Airport. Cost of expansion of 
the former Wayne-Major Airport to accom- 
modate the additional airlines has been esti- 
mated at $28,500,000. 

The terminal building at Detroit Metro 
would be doubled in size; two runways would 
be lengthened to 10,000 feet; parking capacity 
would be boosted from 1,400 to 4,000 cars; 
hotel facilities would be increased by 38 
rooms, and the number of loading gates 
would be increased from 14 to 55. 

The seven airlines considering a move to 
Detroit Metro complain that they are to be 
asked to pay an average of $4.75 a square foot 
for terminal expansion, while the six lines 
already there pay only $2.48. The road com- 
mission says rising costs of labor and ma- 
terials account for the greater costs which 
must be paid by the seven still operating at 
Willow Run. 

All of this, of course, is what Congressman 
Gorce Meaper, of Ann Arbor and others said 
at the time the Wayne County group was 
making a pitch for Federal funds for Metro, 
at the exepnse of Willow Run. Representa- 
tive Mraper pointed out that duplication of 
airport facilities, with the only real advan- 
tage for Metro being its location a few miles 
nearer Detroit, would be costly, and that the 
taxpayers would be forced to foot the bill 
in one way or another. The Wayne County 
Road Commission had invested vast sums in 
Wayne-Major and had to justify the expendi- 
tures by selling its airport to the airlines. 
American Airlines gambled on the apepal of 
an airport nearer Detroit and won. The 
other airlines either have moved or are con- 
sidering moving, although it is likely to be 
several years before they can all be accom- 
modated at Detroit Metro. 

Detroit Metropolitan Airport is more mod- 
ern than Willow Run, despite the substantial 
improvements for passenger comfort made at 
the University-owned airfield. Apparently 
the luxuries offered by Metro accommoda- 
tions are what air travelers want; otherwise 
the fight put up to keep the airlines at Wil- 
low Run would have been more successful. 
The outcome only proves once again that 
economy is not a strong argument these days, 
particularly where any tax moneys are con- 
cerned, 





Coal for the Nation’s Roads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mrs, KEE. Mr. Speaker, as the Repre- 
sentative of the Nation’s second largest 
coal-producing congressional district, I 
waar feel that officials of the Curtiss- 

right Corp. are to be highly com- 
ae for their farsightedness, their 
interest and research into the uses of 
bituminous coal. The successful efforts 
of this organization will result in good 
news for every individual interested in 
our miracle mineral. 
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In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I have 
full confidence that the experiments of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. underway at Que- 
hanna, Pa., will result in major new mar- 
kets for bituminous coal—the effects will 
be practically unlimited. Therefore, I 
include a superbly written article on this 
outstanding research “Coal for the Na- 
tion’s Roads,” which appeared in the 
July 1 issue of the United Mine Workers 
Journal. I commend this factual report, 
written by the editor and assistant edi- 
tor, to the attention of my colleagues in 
the Congress: 

CoaL FOR THE NATION’s Roaps 


(By Justin McCarthy and Rex* Lauck) 


QuEHANNA, Pa.—Soft coal may soon be 
paving the Nation’s highways and shooting 
rockets to the moon, 

Along with other representatives of the 
UMWA, the coal industry and coal trade pub- 
lications, we visited this fabulous research 
center of the Curtiss-Wright Corp. on June 
24 to witness the work that has been done 
to transform king coal into a road-paving 
material that will outlast and outperform 
petroleum-based asphalt and even concrete. 

And Curtiss-Wright researchers are en- 
thusiastic enough about their product so 
that they think it may be possible to use the 
new material as the long-sought solid pro- 
pellant to fuel space rockets. 

Potentially, if present experiments pan 
out, 2,200 tons of coal may be needed to 
surface a mile of road. The current labora- 
tory-proven road binders will require at 
least 100 tons of additional coal production 
per mile of coal laid. 

The use of coal as a road-paving material 
is not a new idea. Dr. H. J. Rose, vice presi- 
dent and consultant of Bituminous Coal Re- 
search, Inc., started experimenting with his 
theory that soft coal could be dissolved in 
heated coal tar 40 years ago. Rose, who was 
among. those visiting the Curtiss-Wright re- 
search division here, said all authorities had 
been stating for years that you simply could 
not dissolve bituminous coal. 

But Rose did. He heated coal tar to ap- 
proximately 600° F. and then dropped in 
some chunks of soft coal and stirred the 
mixture. 

The coal chunks literally disappeared. 


DEVELOPMENT AWAITED DYNAMIC LEADERSHIP 


Why then, we asked, was nothing much 
done with this discovery for s0 many years? 
The answer, Dr. Rose explained, was simply 
that the necessary money was not available 
at the time to develop and commercialize the 
new product. 

It took the dynamic industrial leadership 
of Roy T. Hurley, president and chairman 
of the board of Curtiss-Wright, and the pa- 
tient work of a team of the company’s re- 
searchers and technicians headed by E. O. 
Rhodes under project director S. H. A. 
Young to develop the project to the point 
where it would be commercially feasiblc. 

Curtiss-Wright made the first announce- 
ment of the development of the new black- 
top, road-paving material early this spring. 
So, we wrote a letter to Hurley and asked 
him for information. The company’s direc- 
tor of public relations and advertising, Ar- 
thur J. Donnelly, sent us a news release and 
a@ brochure describing the new material. 

Subsequently, we were visited by G. Fred 
Brackett, a Curtiss-Wright staff representa- 
tive, who explained why his company, known 
principally as a manufacturer of aircraft en- 
—_ had become interested in new uses for 


“The soft coal industry can again thank 
Roy Hurley for initiating his company’s coal 
research project. The town of Quehanna is 
nothing more than the Curtiss-Wright re- 
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search center. It was 


former Gov. George M. Leader. The agree- 
ment between the company and the State 
was that in return for the State’s making 
the land available the company would in- 
clude in its activities research aimed at 
developing new uses for coal, 

Quehanna, situated 20 miles northeast of 
Clearfield, Pa., is in the heart of the cen- 
tral Pennsylvania coalfields, an area that has 
suffered economic distress for several years. 

The new soft coal road material is not 
yet being manufactured on a commercial 
basis. But Kentucky, the Nation’s third 
largest coal producer, is so enthusiastic 
about it that the State has signed a $200,000 
contract to build a pilot plant to make the 
material in Frankfort. The plant will be 
completed in 2 months, The soft coal road 
binder manufactured there will be made from 
all types of Kentucky coal, which will first be 
tested at Quehanna. 

The equivalent of 8 to 12 half-mile long 
strips of the new material will be laid out 
on highways, airport runways and city 
streets through the State to determine, 
over the next year and under actual high- 
way conditions, its durability compared with 
asphalt. 

Curtiss-Wright will not manufacture the 
road binder but is seeking to lease its 
method to potential manufacturers, includ- 
ing coal producers, interested in making the 
material. The company also is negotiating 
with a number of other coal-producing 
States to interest them in setting up test 
operations similar to that being carried on 
by Kentucky. It would certainly seem logi- 


cal that Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
would be the next States to set up pilot 
plants for the manufacture of the binder. 


What we saw in Quehanna convinces us 
that the new material can revolutionize the 
roadbuilding industry and probably will 
provide a vast new market for soft coal. 
The potential is so great that the manu- 
facture of this road binder from coal may 
become soft coal’s second or third largest 
market after the electric utilities and steel- 
making. 

Before witnessing the laboratory tests of 
the new material, we listened to a briefing 
by Rhodes, the brilliant Curtiss-Wright re- 
searcher who developed the material. 

Rhodes said that asphalt, made from petro- 
leum, is the Nation's most widely used road 
material but that it has many disadvantages. 
Coal tar is also widely used as a road-surfac- 
ing material, but it, too, has some disad- 
van tages. 

Asphalt, for example, becomes very slippery 
in rainstorms. Asphalt is soluble in petro- 
leum products such as crankcase oil and 
gasoline. One of the major problems of the 
Nation's airports today is the constant repair 
necessary to asphalt runways used by jet 
planes. Jet fuel sprayed by the planes onto 
the runways during takeoffs and landings is 
very damaging to the asphalt. 

Coal tar has the very practical disadvan- 
tage of costing more than asphalt which is a 
true waste product, like residual oil, and can 
be sold as cheaply as the market demands. 
This is partially counterbalanced by the fact 
that asphalt varies greatly in quality, while 
coal tar is a uniform product regardless of 
where it is made. 


ASPHALT CRACKS UP UNDER POUNDING 


Asphalt cracks up under the heavy pound- 
ing of trucks and automobiles. And when it 
cracks up it does not “flow” back together 
again and thus has to be repaired. Coal tar 
surfacing, on the other hand, has good skid 
resistance and will “flow” back together 
again when it has been damaged. 

Asphalt hardens and becomes brittle with 
age and has to be replaced. Coal tar surfac- 
ing, while it has very poor resistance to high 
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temperatures and will melt in a hot sun, is 
resistant to water and dissolving by petro- 
leum products. 

But the hot blasts of jet engines will melt 
coal tar surfacing on airport runways so that 
the tar separates from its aggregate, such as 
gravel or limestone. 

With these advantages and disadvantages 
in mind, Rhodes explained, Curtiss-Wright 
set about developing a material that could 
be produced by existing hot mix equipment, 
such as is used to lay asphalt or coal tar sur- 
facing, and that would have the advantages 
of both without any of the disadvantages. 

Starting with the knowledge gained many 
years ago by Dr. Rose, namely, that coal is 
“digested” by coal tar when the tar is heat- 
ed to a certain temperature, Rhodes and his 
fellow researchers and technicians produced 
a road binder. The binder was then mixed 
with limestone that had also been heated. 

Rhodes then set about putting the new 
road material under all kinds of severe tests 
to check its ability to hold together. 

The material, made from various kinds of 
bituminous coal and limestone found in the 
Quehanna area, was tested for its ability not 
to separate when immersed in petroleum 
products, such as jet fuels, motor oil, and 
gasoline. It held together. Asphalt fell 
apart. 

It was tested for skid resistance. Com- 
pared with asphalt it was highly resistant to 
skidding, having a sort of sandpaperlike 
surface. 

It was pounded to find out whether it 
would crack. Its ability to withstand such 
treatment was much greater than that of 
asphalt. 

As much as 4,000 pounds of pressure was 
applied to it in a testing machine before it 
broke. This is more than twice the pres- 
sure necessary to cause a breakdown in as- 
phalt. 

It was subjected to extremes of both cold 
and heat and stayed solid and hard. It was 
soaked in water and did not fall apart as 
asphalt road materials do. Following 
Rhodes’ briefing on the new material, we 
visited the test laboratory to watch Curtiss- 
Wright technicians putting the new road 
material through all of these tests. What 
we saw left no doubt in our minds that the 
new soft-coal-based road material will do 
just exactly what it is supposed to do. 

In addition to its potential use as a road 
material, the material also may be used 
for roofing, shingles, floor tiles, tar paper, 
waterproofed kraft paper, drainpipes, con- 
duits, automobile undercoating and many 
other products. Approximately 1,000 com- 
panies in Pennsylvania, alone, are producing 
products in which this new material could 
be used. 

So far, only the type of coal found around 
Quehanna has been used to make the ma- 
terial. However, Dr. Rose told us there is 
no reason that other types of coal might not 
be used as new experiments are carried out 
and the process of manufacturing the ma- 
terial is perfected. 

It makes no practical difference what sort 
of aggregate is mixed with the binder. In 
addition to limestone, gravel or slag could 
be utilized, for example. 

The new Curtiss-Wright binder will not 
require any changes in present equipment 
used in preparing or using blacktop paving 
materials. It can be combined in existing 
hot mix batch plants, and, in actual road 
construction or resurfacing, will be handled 
in the same equipment now used by State 
and municipal road departments and black- 
top paving contractors. 


COAL BINDER PASSES SEVERE TESTS IN LAB 


All the severe laboratory tests to which the 
new material has been subjected indicate 
that it will have a much longer life and will 
require considerably less maintenance than 
present asphalt surfaces. As a matter of fact, 
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the tests show that roads constructed with 
the new coal binder and an aggregate will 
stand up four times longer than present 
asphalt surfaces under standard water soak- 
ing conditions. The coal-based road mate- 
rial has better self-healing properties when 
damaged by extreme changes in temperature. 
And it will support up to 30 percent greater 
loads without deformation. 

It stands to reason that one of the best 
features of the new material is its skid 
resistance which will be a big factor in in- 
creasing highway safety. 

As previously mentioned, the new material 
will be particularly valuable as an airport 
rulway material because of its high resist- 
ance to the damaging effects of jet fuels 
and heat. 

Curtiss-Wright research indicates that the 
new material will be commercially competi- 
tive with other blacktop binders. This will 
be the case especially when the process of 
low temperature carbonization of coal has 
been perfected. One of the principal by- 
products of low-temperature carbonization 
of coal is coal tar, a necessary ingredient of 
the new road material. The only source of 
coal tar at the present time is the steel in- 
dustry, which produces tar as part of the 
process of coking coal. 

If coal tar produced by low-temperature 
carbonization can be used to make a sturdy 
road binder, it would mean an additional 
production of 2,200 tons of new bituminous 
coal production for every mile of road sur- 
face laid. In view of the fact that the Fed- 
eral highway buiiding program alone calls 
for about 40,000 miles of superhighways, 
only a little arithmetic is needed to demon- 
strate the size of the potential new market 
for coal, 

Because of the favorable results obtained 
by all the laboratory tests, Curtiss-Wright 
will continue development of its improved 
coal-based road binders. In addition to the 
road-paving materia: program, Curtiss- 
Wright also is conducting programs to de- 
velop other coal-based products, including 
pipe, conduit, building materials, and a va- 
riety of other products that will add to the 
large-scale utilization of coal and coal 
products. 

Curtiss-Wright has announced that it will 
welcome inquiries from qualified firms to 
discuss the establishment of new programs 
for product development or improvement in 
selected areas. Inquiries regarding these 
programs should be directed to Minard W. 
Stout, vice president, research and develop- 
ment, or G. Frederick Bruckett, Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., 304 Valley Boulevard, Wood- 
ridge, N.J. 

Representatives of the UMWA who wit- 
nessed the demonstration besides the Jour- 
nal editors were: Michael F. Widman, Jr., 
assistant to President John L. Lewis and 
director of the research and marketing de- 
partment, and his assistant, Joseph P, Bren- 
nan; District 5 Secretary-Treasurer John 
Seddon; International Representatives Leon 
Yablonski and Robert Gordon; and Peter 
Holvonik, district 5 board member for sub- 
district 3. 

Others in the party were James Kee, ex- 
ecutive assistant to Representative E.ma- 
BETH Kee (Democrat, West Virginia); Joseph 
McSweeney, assistant to the President, na- 
tional coal policy conference; Ord Alexander, 
assistant director, engineering department, 
National Coal Association; Russ Flegal, de- 
velopment engineer, NCA; William Bailey, a 
real estate and construction man; Al Toffler, 
freelance magazine writer; Dr. Rose, Ray- 
mand W. Hiteshue, Chief, Coal Hydrogena- 
tion Section, U.S. Bureau of Mines; Howard 
W. Wainwright, Chief, Low Temperature 
Carbonization Laboratory, Appalachian Ex- 
periment’ Station, U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
Morgantown, W. Va.; and William Bradbury, 
editor, Coal Utilization, 
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1959 
Tribute to Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 30, 1959, at Fort Myer, 
Va., the retirement ceremony was held 
for one of the greatest, most esteemed of- 
ficers in the annals of our military 
forces, Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor: Con- 
templation of his invaluable contribu- 
tions and dedicated career in the service 
of our Nation makes it most appropri- 
ate that the following remarks of the 
Honorable Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary 
of the Army, addressed to both General 
and Mrs. Taylor on that occasion, should 
be the subject of our attention: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE WILBER M. 
BRUCKER, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, RETIRE- 
MENT OF GEN. MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, Forr 
MYER, VA., JUNE 30, 1959 
General Taylor, members of the First Bat- 

tle Group of the 3d Infantry, Members of 

Congress, Officials, and men of the U.S. Army, 

and good American friends who are gathered 

here, we are gathered here today for the pur- 
pose of observing the retirement of Gen. 

Maxwell D. Taylor. In the brief moment 

that I shall occupy I shall not attempt to 

recount the record of General Taylor. It 
is too well written and too well known by the 

American people. However, I want to speak 

just a word in this retirement ceremony 

about General Taylor as a man and an officer. 

Forty-one years ago on the plains of West 
Point, Cadet Taylor began his long and suc- 
cessful military career: It ends splendidly 
today at Fort Myer, Va., as Chief of Staff. 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor steps down and takes 
his place in the civilian ranks of life as we 
Americans are wont to do, He is one of the 
most outstanding and eminently qualified 
men who ever wore the Army uniform. 

General Taylor, if I were to pay you the 
respect today in ithe superlatives that you 
deserve, I would refer to the brilliance of 
your intellect, the greatness of your compre- 
hension, the breadth of your character, and 





the magnanimous attitude that you always .- 


displayed toward problems of men as well 
as materiel. And I would point out to every- 
one the professional stature that you al- 
ways maintained as you viewed these prob- 
lems. This morning the President of the 
United States pinned upon your breast the 
Distinguished Service Medal with Second 
Oak Leaf Cluster—a magnificent recogni- 
tion by our Commander in Chief—the high- 
est source in our land. The turnout today 
in this heat and swelter is eloquent evi- 
dence of the confidence and friendship of 
people who regardless of the weather are 
here to testify to their high regard for 
everything that you stand for that is clean 
and wholesome and honest and upright. 
You have been a leader in every sense of the 


- word, You have given direction and stature 


to every portion of the Army. It has been 
an inspiring spectacle to see you in the 
presence of your officers and men, wherever 
you have been. ~ 

Fifteen years ago this month of June you 
dropped—very early on that fateful morn- 
ing of June 6 ,1944—helping to seal off Nor- 
mandy Beach. Today, 15 years later, as you 
mark the completion of your mili ca~ 
reer, I know in your heart there is a sin- 


’ cere desire, if this country ever again needs 


Maxwell D. Taylor, you will come back into 
our ranks and do your part upon the drop 
of a hat as a patriotic American, 
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So, as a man—General Taylor—I here 
testify to the grandeur of your stature, plus 
the fact that your vision, undimmed by 
anything, and with pure professional pur- 
pose, zeal and courage, is an inspiration to 
everyone in this great Army. 

May I say something about that loyal wife 
by your side, affectionately known to every- 
one@in the Army, as “Mrs. Diddy Taylor.” 
What a splendid thing it is to have a cou- 
ple like the Taylors at the top of the Army— 
a picture presented to the world of whole- 
some Americans whom we admire and affec- 
tionately regard. To Mrs. Taylor goes a 
great deal of respect. Throughout these 
years, traveling to and from post, camp, and 
station, she has followed along and has been 
an ideal helpmate and an inspiration to us 
all. 

Ladies and gentlemen, on behalf of all the 
men and women of the U.S. Army, I take my 
hat off to this great couple as they depart 
together. 

Now, General Taylor, on behalf of the 
Army, as its Secretary, I officially present you 
this scroll.and thank you humbly for your 
great service. 





Mulchting the Little Fellow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I call at- 
tention to “Sowing the Windfalls,” an 
article written by Raymond Moley in the 
July 6 issue of Newsweek magazine. 
Raymond Moley is a man of broad po- 
litical experience and accute perception. 
He sees both the forest and the trees. 

Here follows Raymond Moley’s valu- 
able commentary on “something-for- 
nothingism,” which invariably sprouts a 
few fat pocketbooks and inevitably grows 
a very few crafty kings, products of the 
taxpayers’ dollars: 

SOWING THE WINDFALLS 


The Republican Party, in pursuing its pol- 
icy of ridding itself of the tag of ‘the party 
of the rich and big business,” might reveal 
the extent to which liberal legislation pro- 
vides rich windfalls, in the name of “the lit- 
tle fellow,” for a new rich and big business 
class. Consider the unfolding picture of 
public housing, slum clearance, and urban 
renewal in which windfalls are created for 
promoters, political lawyers, and bankers, in- 
vestors, contractors, and others. Or note 
that the chief beneficiaries of the soil bank 
are large corporations whose major profit is 
not in selling the product of their thou- 
sands of acres, but in Government benefits. 
Many other avenues to riches might be cited 
for a few individuals and organizations who 
certainly are not neédy or little, all in the 
name of general welfare. 

The Humphrey-Price bill, which failed to 
pass over the President's veto, would have 
taken the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion away from the watchful eye of a fine 
public servant, Secretary Benson. The 
Washington lobby for rural electrification, 
many Members of Congress, and zealots for 
a Government power monopoly want to push 
“rural” electrification beyond the remote 
farmers, who are now supplied, to the sub- 
urbs and the cities. This would be deadly 
competition with investor-owned companies 
because the Government is lending money 
to the rural electrical cooperatives at 2 per- 
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cent—half or less what the Government 
must pay for it. 
SPECTACULAR GROWTH 

No one questions the validity of the orig- 
inal purpose of the REA, nor the wholesome 
character of most of the 900 cooperatives. 
Most of them are content with sticking to 
their field with modest returns. But since 
they are associated in a sort of trade asso- 
ciation-pressure lobby called the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, they 
are being led collectively into a vast scheme 
which promises illimitable profits not in the 
production and sale of electricity but in 
banking and investment. That is, so long 
as the present 2 percent rate of borrowing 
from the Government and tax-free status 
can be retained. 

The head of the NRECA, Clyde C. Ellis, is 
a man of vast imagination coupled with in- 
credible political influence. At the last 
meeting of his organization he unfolded 
the plan. 

It involves the brimming financial posi- 
tion of the cooperatives. The latest reports 
show a spectacular growth in their invest- 
ments and savings account. In 1953 this 
was $43.7 million, in 1957 it was $192 million. 
The total earned surplus rose from $153 mil~ 
lion in.1958 to $382 million in 1957. 

Ellis proposed that the investment account 
be put into his NRECA in trusteeship—an 
unusual function for a trade association- 
pressure organization. Then he proposed 
that this pool be placed with a New York 
bank for investment opportunities. It is 
ironical that Ellis has always denounced the 
Wall Street financing of the private, inves- 
tor-owned companies. 

BLUE-CHIP POOL 

“A pool,” he said, “would be able to invest 
a reasonable portion of its funds quite 
soundly in the highest grate ‘blue chip’ in- 
dustrial bonds and most of the balance in 
the highest-yield long-term Governments 
* * * The pool would have a constant in- 
flow from maturing investments and from 
new investments and, therefore, would have 
to keep on hand only a relatively small 
amount of short-term low-yield Govern- 
ments. This fact alone could appreciably 
increase the return over that of a single 
system’s program with the same flexibility.” 

It would, indeed, if the cooperatives choose 
to relinquish their independence and give 
over to this sort of vast investment opera- 
tion, made profitable by borrowing from the 
Government at half or less than half the 
price which Government must pay for its 
money. For this pool might become the 
biggest thing in Wall Street. 

Space permits only a mention of another 
Ellis dream, recently proposed. It would 
have the Federal Government build a big 
Potomac River project on the TVA model. 
It would provide boating, swimming, pic- 
nicking for bureaucrats and employees of 
pressure groups, as well as Federal hydro- 
electric for the Capital community. This 
Potomac paradise would be a monument to 
that deathless fourth branch, the pressure 


group. 





Federal Lamb Grading 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 
Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, false infor- 
mation and misleading statements seem 


to be running rampant the last few days 
with regard to the proposed suspension of 
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Federal lamb grading. Since some of 
these have gotten into the ConcrEssIONAL 
Record I think it is proper to clear the 
air. 

Those who want to see the present 
archaic Federal lamb grading system 
continued have very carefully avoided 
making statements on the real issues or 
problems involved. Much has been said 
about how the housewife will suffer if 
she cannot buy federally graded lamb. 
Proponents of Federal lamb grading 
even have women’s clubs writing to their 
Congressmen stating that removal of 
Federal lamb grading will mean meat 
inspection will be removed or relaxed. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The housewife is not being helped by the 
present Federal lamb grading procedure 
but lamb producers have been hurt and 
hurt badly by these grading standards. 
These are facts that the proponents of 
Federal lamb grading do not mention. 

The problems caused by Federal lamb 
grading are clearly pointed out in the 
attached letter from Dee Broadbent and 
I would like to read the letter into the 
Recorp at this time to clear the air of 
some of the misleading propaganda that 
is being disseminated, in order to hold 
onto a grading service which produces 
a large overfat carcass of meat which 
the housewife does not want. Here is 
Mr. Broadbent’s letter: 

UrTan State UNIVERSITY, 
Logan, Utah, June 22, 1959. 
The Honorable H. ALpous Dixon, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN Dixon: Following up 
our telephone conversation, I want to again 
reemphasize the desirability of doing all 
that we can to suspend the grading of lambs 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

I am convinced in my mind, beyond any 
question, that the present grading practices 
are detrimental to the interests of the sheep 
industry of this Nation. I say this without 
reservation. This is based on experiences in 
the field of livestock marketing, with which 
you know I am familiar, and from my first- 
hand experience of results of the present 
program on the industry in which I am 
engaged as a producer of lambs. 

The consumers of this country are not 
getting what they want. It is costing them 
more for their product. We are misdirecting 
the feed resources of the Nation in the pro- 
‘duction of fat that nobody wants—some- 
time feed resources will have to be hus- 
banded. The lambs are too big for the 
household market. They are wasty. They 
are unacceptable to the consumer in ap- 
pearance. There is so much excess fat on 
the typical top-grade lambs that they are 
a drug on the market. 

We are compeiled to produce a product 
that the consumers are not demanding be- 
cause of the grading system rather than 
trying to meet the preferences of the con- 
sumers who would like a tasty, pleasing 
product fer their table. I think that, with- 
out much question, the reason why con- 
sumption of lamb per capita has declined 
during the -past two decades is the result of 
the unacceptable product which by U.S. 
grades is supposed to be top quality but 
actually is not in top demand. If top grade 
represented the most acceptable product to 
the consumer of lamb, it would be an alto- 
gether different matter. 

Last January I prepared a discussion for 
the Utah Wool Growers in which I was 
shocked to see what had happened during 
the past 18 years in this industry. While 
the consumption of beef had increased 25 
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pounds per capita, or about 40 percent, the 
consumption of lamb and mutton had de- 
clined one-third. While the parity price of 
beef as of December 1958 was 95 percent and 
that of all agricultural products 80 percent, 
the parity price of lamb was 72 percent in 
spite of a much smaller supply and a greatly 
increased market with double the purchas- 
ing power. With this shift in supply and 
purchasing power, one would expect lamb 
prices to be relatively higher than beef. 

It would seem to me that the principal 
arguments for suspending present grading 
are that the grading specifications are not 
realistic in reflecting consumer preference 
and demands; heavy, fat carcasses are not 
preferred in the market but the only way to 
obtain top grade is by excessive feeding 
which converts feed into fat; present lamb 
grading standards are not uniform; con- 
sumers have an idea that unless they are 
eating graded meat, and top-grade meat, it 
is inferior (we have become a victim of our 
own system); the grading system becomes a 
tool of the marketing agencies to divert 
purchasing power from the producer of the 
product; the grader is placed in a position 
of stamping a carcass on the profit or loss 
side without having it refiect a correspond- 
ing item of utility. 

I wish that I had time to go into this 
problem mioére thoroughly with you, but let 
me emphasize that this has the unanimous 
support of the wool industry. They are 
badly in need of help. 

Respectfully yours, 
Dee A. BROADBENT, 
Business Manager. 





Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, “on 
June 22, 1959, at the annual convention 
of the Communications Workers of 
America, the following resolution was 
adopted urging the enactment of H.R. 22 
providing for Federal assistance to edu- 
cation. The resolution follows: 

Whereas many of our school buildings are 
unsafe for children to attend. Almost all 
classrooms are overcrowded and understaffed. 
More and more experienced educators are 
leaving the school systems each year be- 
cause of the unbearable conditions and in- 
adequate pay; and 

Whereas most States and local govern- 
ments have tried to keep pace with the 
growing population, but this is now a Fed- 
eral problem which should be solved by 
Federal assistance. At the beginning of 
1959 a survey by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare showed a shortage 
of 140,500 classrooms. These are shortages 
now, as of today. This means nearly 2 mil- 
lion students are attending unsafe, obsolete, 
and overcrowded classrooms; and 

Whereas in 1956-57 the average beginning 
salary for teachers was $3,600 a year and 
the average salary was $4,520; and 

Whereas nearly 25,000 of our high school 
teachers and 91,000 grammar school teach- 
ers, without proper qualifications, have been 
granted temporary certificates because of the 
shortage of fully qualified teachers. Each 

there is increasing number of such 
certificates issued; and 

Whereas in this session of Congress there 
have been introduced two bills which would 
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provide financial assistance for the support 
of public schools by appropriating funds to 
be used for constructing school facilities 
and for supplementing teachers’ salaries; 
and 


Whereas these bills are S. 2 and H.R. 22 
and are commonly referred to as the Murray- 
Metcalf bill: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved; That this 21st annual conven- 
tion of CWA goes on record as favoring the 
Murray-Metcalf bill; and be it further 

Resolved, That the members, officers, and 
staff of CWA work actively in behalf of the 
passage of these bills to keep the United 
States in its place of leadership in the 
world; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to Senator Murray, Congressman 
MeTcALF, and all Members of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee and 
the House Education and Labor Committee. 





Setting the Record Straight 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, all-too 
often there is a tendency to label any 
request for reclamation funds as “pork 
barrel” without investigating the merits 
of the individual case. The Minot Daily 
News:in my State of North Dakota has 
performed a valuable public service in 
setting the record straight on the matter 
of investigational funds for North Da- 
kota’s Garrison Diversion Unit. These 
funds are now in danger of being slashed 
through congressional action. As is 
pointed out in the News’ very excellent 
editorial, the question is not a matter of 
economy, or lack of it, but of the Gov- 
ernment, through the Congress, keeping 
faith with the people of North Dakota. 


The editorial follows: 
{From the Minot Daily News, July 3, 1959] 
A MATTER OF KEEPING FAITH 


This is a big country. In most of its prob- 
lems as they come to light in popular debate 
there is much more than meets the eye. 
How wrong sometimes are the faraway at- 
tempts to apply a general principle to the 
merits of a particular case. 

We should not be too harsh with the 
Washington Post and Times Herald for fail- 
ure to understand the historical justification 
of the Garrison diversion project. Edito- 
rially these newspapers have lumped this 
North Dakota project with a number of 
others, criticizing reclamation projects in 
general. The ground of the criticism is the 
thought that it is inconsistent for the Na- 
tion to be building new projects to increase 
productivity at a time when payments are 
being offered to keep other croplands idle. ° 

The fact not appreciated is that the pro- 
posed Garrison diversion in North Dakota is 
part of a program which already has taken 
nearly 500,000 acres of North Dakota land out 
of production. In other words, North Da- 
kota sacrificed that much good bottom land 
and prime grazing land to permit the Gar- 
rison Dam to be constructed on the Missouri. 
The diversion project takes the form of a 
recompense for lands already removed from 
the production of agricultural surpluses. It 
will be unjust if the Federal .Government, 
having offered Garrison diversion in exchange 
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for other lands condemned or purchased, 
fails to carry out its part of the bargain. 

This land was removed from North Dakota 
tax rolls, mind you, depriving the State 
and counties and school districts of a source 
of revenue. We feel quite certain no one 
has pointed out this fact to the Post and 
Times Herald. On the promise that there 
would be irrigation development to replace 
this loss of public and private resources, 
North Dakotans went to bat to help obtain 
for the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation a congressional agreement 
for a Garrison Reservoir pool level of 1,850 
feet elevation. That required the acquisi- 
tion of a considerable amount of additional 
land above the 1,830-foot level which would 
not have been required otherwise. Cer- 
tainly the Post and Times Herald do not 
suppose there would have been support for 
taking this additional land out of produc- 
tion, had it not been for assurance of stabi- 
lizing the economy of other acreages through 
irrigation. 

When the Post and Times Herald suggest 
that there is nothing to stop North Dakota 
from undertaking its own irrigation project, 
it is clear there is no appreciation of the 
feeling here that, in reality, North Dakota 
has already made its investment.: And the 
investment in lands taken out of production 
is the kind of investment for which the Post 
and Times Herald are asking. 

And in addition to the half million acres 
of reservoir land, consideration must be 
given to the fact irrigation in North Dakota 
will remove thousands of wheat acres to 
other crops, some ef which might be sugar 
beets now supplied from Cuba. 

As we said, we are not disposed to feel 
bitter toward the Post and Times Herald for 
the view expressed in the editorial. It was, 
in the main, a temperate expression of a 
general viewpoint which has to be taken into 
account these days. It did not single out 
the North Dakota project as one which is 
especially vulnerable. But at the same time 
it missed an opportunity to show that the 
North Dakota project can be, and is, justified 
on the very grounds on which the general 
criticism was leveled. Sensing that the Post 
and Times Herald mean to be fair, we would 
like to see their editors take a second look at 
the facts of this project. 





The First Dialogue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I wish to include an 
item which I received from one of my 
constituents, Reeves Espy, San Clem- 
ente, Calif., entitled “The First Dia- 
logue” which I think presents some very 
serious food for thought. 

Tue First DIALOGUE 

Uncle Sam left the consultation room and 
went to see the patient in 301. He entered 
without knocking. 

“Well?” asked the Dollar, sitting up. 

Uncle Sam nodded solemnly. 

The Dollar lay back. “I’ve got it, eh?” 

“Yes,” said Uncle Sam, “the diagnosis was 
a formality. You've got it bad.” | 

“Flat on my back with Inflation.” 

“The worst kind, I’m sorry to say. Cancer 
of the Currency.” 

“That means I'm a goner.” 


doctors said not to tire you. 
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“Probably. It means I’m a goner, too.” 

“You said ‘probably.’ Is there any hope?” 

“There’s an outside chance,” said Uncle 
Sam, “if the cure can be applied in time,” 

“There’s a cure? What? What?,” said 
the Dollar, jerking upright. 

“Leadership,” said Uncle Sam. 

“Leadership? Are the scientists working 
on it?” 

“No,” explained Uncle Sam, “it’s not a 
problem of exact science. It’s a problem of 
the minds and the hearts and the tough- 
ness—or weakness—of men. It’s a problem 
of character. Leadership is the only cure.” 

“Where does Leadership come from?” 
asked the Dollar. 

“That’s the question, Son; that’s the 
question: Where does Leadership come 
from? Where do you find a Washington, a 
Jefferson, a Thomas Paine, a Lincoln, a 
Roosevelt.” 

“Theodore or F. D. R.?” 

Uncle Sam was lost in thought. “Eh? 
Oh, both Roosevelts. Teddy in his time 
and F. D. R. in his. Of course the people 
kept F. D. R. on the mound too long.” 

“I’ve got it,” said the Dollar, “this Leader- 
ship cure is up to the people; it’s their 
responsibility.” 

“In a way, Son, in a way. They've got 
to want Leadership; they’ve got to recognize 
it when it comes along; they’ve got to seize 
it and establish it by their support. If it 
comes * * * if it comes at all * * * it will 
come from statesmen.” 

“You mean politicians?’ 

“I mean statesmen.” 

“That’s doubletalk,” said the Dollar, im- 
patiently; “what’s the difference between 
statesmen and politicians?” 

Uncle Sam tugged at his whiskers before 
speaking: “To me it’s the difference be- 
tween men who want to be elected in any 
way they can and those willing to fight 
all out for principles whether they get 
elected or not.” 

Skepticism flitted across the Dollar’s face. 
“You're looking for miracles.” 

“When the principle is sound and the need 
great I happen to believe in miracles. The 
miracle of Leadership is exactly what we're 
seeking.” 

Uncle Sam moved to the door. “The 
I must run.” 

“Thanks for coming,’ said the Dollar. 
“Try to locate some of that Leadership, will 
yuh?” 

“Sure,” smiled Uncle Sam. “I'm scout- 
ing for wisdom and courage. You wouldn’t 
think it would take wisdom because the 
problem is so obvious but it will neverthe- 
less in order to convince the people they 
face disaster. They must be persuaded of 
that fact. Leadership is the only cure for 
Cancer of the Currency.” 


“T’'ll see you later.” 





The Profits of Steel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems to be popular in some 
quarters these days to criticize the profits 
earned by corporate enterprises. It is 
difficult for many of us to appreciate 
the justification for such an approach, 
particularly when we remind ourselves 
that the level of Federal revenues is de- 
pendent very largely on these profits— 
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the present corporate tax rate being 52. 
percent. 

For some months, Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a running debate in the columns 
of the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald between Mr. Bugene Havas, a 
private economist, and Dr. Simon N. 
Whitney, chief economist of the Federal 
Trade Commission. A letter from Dr. 
Whitney, which appeared on May 6, 1959, 
places the profit question in its proper 
perspective, in my opinion. His com- 
ments deserve the attention of our col- 
leagues and all other interested persons, 
especially at this time when we are ap- 
proaching a critical point in the collec- 
tive bargaining negotiations involving 
the steel industry. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include at this point 
the letter prepared by Dr. Whitney: 

Tue Prorits or STEEL 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, May 6, 1959] 


I have read the April 20 letter of Eugene 
Havas and we are in agreement that steel 
labor costs should not be increased and 
that steel prices should come down. But 
Mr. Havas’ sketchy statistics lead him to an 
incorrect estimate of the price reduction 
needed. 

He says the industry has overcharged con- 
sumers by “about $1 billion per annum,” 
and his next sentence infers that this was 
“in the postwar years.” Profits before in- 
come taxes averaged $1.4 billion in 1946-48 
and $2 billion in what he later calls “the 
highly prosperous 1955-58 period.” 

Profits after taxes averaged $0.7 billion and 
$1 billion respectively. Each reader must de- 
cide for himself whether or not the 50 to 70 
percent reduction in Federal tax receipts and 
company profits which Mr. Havas is appar- 
ently calling for would have been desirable. 

If Mr. Havas believes steel profits have 
been so much too high he should apply his 
remedy to many or most industries. Even 
in 1955-57, steel’s rate of return on net as- 
sets ranked only 16th among the 40 manu- 
facturing industries tabulated in the well- 
known First National City Bank of New York 
series. In 1958, it ranked 26th. 

It may rank higher in 1959, but how can 
we tell, until the penalty is paid after July 
1 for the early 1959 rush of orders to replen- 
ish inventories and anticipate a possible 
strike? 

Mr. Havas says Wall Street estimates put 
expected steel profits in 1959 at 50 percent 
above 1958. (He does not say, and I do not 
know, whether these estimates assume a 
strike, a labor cost increase, or a price in- 
crease.) I heard 3 weeks ago from an officer 
of the Chase Manhattan Bank that the lat- 
est Wall Street estimates put average 1959 
profits of all industries at 33 percent above 
1958. 

But steel profits had dropped 31 percent 
in 1958, and profits of all industries, 10 per- 
cent (First National City Bank data). Thus 
steel’s profits in 1959 are predicted to be 3 
or 4 percent, and profits of all industries 20 
percent, above 1957. It is not my choice, 
but that of Mr. Havas, to play with these 
profit estimates or to place such emphasis 
on one industry. 

He goes on to say that US. Steel’s profits 
were $7.47 a ton in 1953 and are $20 now. 
(This company’s labor costs were $63 per 
ton shipped in 1953, and $88 in 1958.) He 
concludes that a $12.50 price reduction is 
called for, and will leave U.S. Steel earning 
“about $6 per common stock.” But the rest 
of the industry is much less profitable—per- 
haps because it is less integrated or less effi- 
cient on an over-all basis, but not because 
its prices are lower. 
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The 1958 decrease in profits for 48 smaller 
steel companies was 33 percent, so that a 
50 percent increase will bring them back to 
the 1957 level. In 1957 the industry, omit- 
ting U.S. Steel, earned $13.10 per ton shipped. 
Mr. Havas would cut this to $7.10, resulting 
in a lower ratio of profits to sales than any 
since the war. 

I suggest that a $5 average cut be tried 
(assuming, of course, no union-bargained 
labor cost increase), thus eliminating the 
1958 price increase. This would leave the 
smaller steel companies with a profit-sales 
ratio at about the post-war low of 1951-54, 
except as they may control costs better or 
increase sales more than the 50 percent 
profit forecast assumes. 

Lest some readers unwarily accept Mr. 
Havas’ estimate that 200,000 steelworkers 
have lost their jobs due to labor-saving ma- 
chinery, I want to state for the record that 
the Labor Department puts February 1959 
employment in steel at approximately 
593,000, as against an average of 599,000 for 
1946-58, and a peak of 653,000 for 1953. 

Smmon N. WHITNEY. 





A Milestone of Progress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial appeared in the Kansas City 
Times—the morning Kansas City Star— 
on July 4, 1959, in which is set forth the 
need of Kansas and Missouri for flood 
protection and water conservation by 
means of the completion of reservoirs 
and flood-protection projects in the 
Kansas River basins. 

Although the ceremony at Tuttle Creek 
on Saturday, July 4, was attended by 
over 10,000 residents of Kansas and Mis- 
souri and does mark a step in the right 
direction, it will be many, Many years 
before the people of these two States can 
feel secure in their persons and in their 
businesses from the fear of devastation 
by floods and for the lack of sufficient 
water for industrial purposes. -Let us 
shorten this period as much as possible. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the editorial in 
my remarks: 

TUTTLE CREEK MAKES A PLACE IN KANSAS 

HISTORY 

For the State of Kansas and the lower 
Missouri Valley the Tuttle Creek Dam site 
is the field of a decisive battle. A little 
Gettysburg. 

The closing of the dam today dramatizes 
the end of one era and the beginning of 
another. Today the weight of Kansas pub- 
lic opinion supports a strong program to 
stop floods and conserve the floodwaters for 
the use of man. 

In another 20 years Kansas should have a 
system of dams and local protection against 
floods. If delivered as planned, this system 
will bring confidence to the industrial and 
other developments of the cities. Even the 
lower agricultural levees will be adequate for 
protection against the frequent smaller 
floods. 


Water is one of the most important of 
resources. Many cities are handicapped by 
an uncertain supply. The vast water stor- 
age of Kansas will be recognized as a major 
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resource to attract new industries. Cities 
can grow with confidence in their water sup- 
plies. Farmers who tie into the water sup- 
plies will haye the answer to drought. Even 
in eastern Kansas, supplementary irrigation 
can bring stability to farming operations. 
The big dams are headliners in an overall 
program to conserve the water and land re- 


- sources with soil conservation and watershed 


development. One approach cannot succeed 
without the other. 

In the Manhattan area, people who for- 
merly opposed the Tuttle Creek Dam are now 
looking forward to a new recreation indus- 
try. Recreation is a byproduct of river con- 
trol that can be a tremendous asset to the 
immediate area. In the next 20 years many 
other communities should have their part of 
the booming recreation industry. 

Control of water and land resources means 
control of the fundamental sources of wealth 
in an area, It is to these sources that an 
area may look for its future economy. 

Kansas City, Mo., has a big stake in the 
strengthened Kansas economy that should 
come with general river development. The 
city is closely tied to Kansas business and 
agriculture. Kansas City has a vital stake 
in the flood protection that will be offered 
by Kaw Valley dams. And throngs of Kansas 
Citians will take part in the recreation of 
the Tuttle Creek and the other reservoirs 
to come. 

The “historic significance of the Tuttle 
Creek Dam goes back to 1934. TVA was 
being launched as an ideological dream for 
one valley. The Federal Government then 
had no plan of its own for allout river con- 
trol. 

At that early stage of thinking the Greater 
Kansas City Flood Planning Committee went 
into action with Willard Breidenthal as 
chairman. It employed Frederick H. Fowler, 
a San Francisco hydraulic engineer, to make 
the prophetic study of the Kaw Basin. 
Fowler recommended the Tuttle Creek Dam 
along with the Milford and Perry Dams that 
are on the drawing boards today. 

Tuttle Creek was involved in the earliest 
debates of Congress. In time it became the 
field of battle over the issue of the rights of 
landowners and residents versus the general 
public interest. The reservoir area was a 
beautiful community of rich bottom farms 
and nearly 1,000 farms and town homes 
where some families had lived for genera- 
tions. It had its churches and cemeteries. 
Even the strongest advocates of river con- 
trol felt the strong human appeal of the 
people of the Blue Valley. Yet they had 
also to consider the future of scores of thou- 
sands of people including generations yet 
unborn. 

Now the way is cleared for the other es- 
sential dams to come. Today, 25 years after 
that first Kaw Valley survey, the Blue River 
will be turned into the basin behind the 
still uncompleted dam. The ceremony will 
properly acknowledge a great step in Kansas 
history. 





North Dakota Water Users Group Urges 
Funds Be Restored for Garrison Inves- 
tigations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. DON L. SHORT 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday; July 6, 1959 
Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, when the 


Garrison Dam in ‘North Dakota was au- 
thorized, my State of North Dakota 
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agreed to give up rich and fertile farm 
and river bottom lands in order to pro- 
vide storage for the Garrison. and Oahe 
Reservoirs. These lands were taken off 
the tax rolls and surrendered with the 
clear understanding that North Dakota 
would be compensated with a million 
acres or more of irrigation. Now the in- 
vestigational funds to continue prelimi- 
nary work on this Garrison diversion 
project are in danger of being drastically 
cut through action of the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the executive committee 
of the North Dakota Water Users Asso- 
ciation has forwarded me a resolution on 
this subject. Since the resolution il- 
lustrates our case so well, I ask permis- 
sion to include it with my remarks in the 
RECORD. 


RESOLUTION OF THE NorTH DAKOTA WATER 
UsERS ASSOCIATION URGING RESTORATION OF 
INVESTIGATIONAL MONEYS FOR BUREAU_OF 
RECLAMATION FOR THE GARRISON DIVERSION 
UniT oF NorTH DAKOTA FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1960 


Whereas the Pick-Sloan compromise for 
the Missouri Basin development provided for 
the irrigation of 1 million acres of North 
Dakota land in exchange for approximately 
half a million acres taken from production 
and the tax roles; and 

Whereas this agreement was accepted in 
good faith by the State of North Dakota as 
reflected by action of three sessions of the 
State Legislature, as wéll as by affirmative 
action of voters and taxpayers; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation, 
through their investigations, have discovered 
sufficient acreages and have engineering plans 
which provide for development of areas over 
a 70-year period; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation is 
presently engaged in firming-up more de- 
tailed land classification, topographical map- 
ping, and engineering for canal lateral and 
drainage layouts, cost estimates and further 
economic studies in order to refine the Proj- 
ect Plan Report completed in 1957 which in- 
dicates the economic feasibility by all rigid 
standards; and 

Whereas North Dakota, through its legis- 
lature, enacted legislation providing for the 
Garrison Diversion Conservancy District 
which has been activated and is presently 
cooperating with farm operators and six 
organized irrigation districts for the purpose 
of completing repayment contracts on a 
partnership basis in order to assure an ex- 
peditious program if and when construction 
moneys are made available; and 

Whereas, the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives’ reduction of the recommended Bureau 
of the Budget estimate of $550,000 to $300,- 
000 for the Garrison Diversion: unit, will im- 
pair and seriously hinder the efficiency of 
scheduled work because of disruption of the 
Bureau of Reclamation’s technical staff, and 
thus will bring added costs to the National 
Government because of added. delays: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the North Dakota Water Users 
Association, a _ ~<statewide organization 
founded for the purpose of assuring orderly 
and maximum development of all of North 
Dakota’s water resources, That the U.S. Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations restore the 
$250,000 reduced by the House of Represent- 
atives for the Garrison Diversion unit and 
urges that the Conference Committee on 
Public Works Appropriations for 1960 sus- 
tain the full amount because it is in the 
economic interest of not only North Dakota, 
but the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of said resolution 
adopted by the North Dakota Water Users 
Association be transmitted to the U. S. Sen- 
ators WILLIAM LANGER and MILTON, R. YOUNG 
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of North Dakota and Senator Cari HAYDEN, 
chairman of the U.S. Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, and to the U.S. Representa- 
tives QUENTIN N. Burpicx and Don L, SHort 
of North Dakota and to the Hon. CLARENCE 
CANNON, U.S. Representative and chairman 
of the House Committee on Appropriations. 

The above resolution was adopted by the 
executive committee of the North Dakota 
Water Users Association at Bismarck, N. 
Dak., on June 19, 1959. 

4 L.C. Mue.uer, President, 





Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I would 
like to include my newsletter to my con- 
stituents of July 2, 1959. 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By your Congressman James B. Utr) 


Yesterday began the new fiscal year for 
the U.S. Government. With the close of the 
“last fiscal year on June 30, 1959, the deficit 
was just under $13 billion. This deficit 
produced repercussions on a world-wide 
scale comparable to what a sizable overdraft 
will do to your own bank account. Either 
you have to borrow money to cover it, or 
sell an asset, or face insolvency. Last week 
we raised the national debt limit to $295 
billion, $10 billion of which is temporary. 
You' may recall that when we _ raiged the 
debt limit last year, as a temporary measure, 
I reported to you that the only thing tempo- 
rary about it was that it would go up, and 
so it has. I voted against this increase, 
which might be considered irresponsible— 
that I did not want to pay our honest obli- 
gations; however, that is not the case. 

After having fought against billions of 
dollars worth of needless appropriations, it 
would be highly inconsistent to vote for a 
debt increase, but more than that, I firmly 
believe that if the executive department 
could not get an increase in the debt limit, 
it would quickly improvise one of the solu- 
tions which I suggested in reference to 
covering your own. overdraft, and that is to 
sell some of the assets, especially those 
which are frozen and are costing untold 
sums of money for storage. 

We have $80 billion worth of surplus mil- 
itary equipment, some new; some obsolete; 
but nevertheless surplus to the needs of the 
military establishment. This surplus could 
be liquidated at about 10 cents on the dol- 
lar, or about $8 billion. We have $8 billion 
worth of strategic material stockpiles, half 
of which should be disposed of as surplus, 
according to the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. That would bring in $4 bil- 
lion. We have a billion dollars worth of real 
estate which is surplus, and should be sold 
and placed on the local tax roll. Between 
$10 and $20 million worth of this land is in 
Orange County. We have $8 billion worth 
of farm surpluses. At least $2 or $3 billion 
of this should be moved into the market. 
In rent and in space, storage is costing us in 
excess of $2 Dillion a year. The total 
amount is about $15 billion—more than 
enough to have covered the deficit and the 
increase in the debt limit. 
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This course of action is not taken because 
of two reasons. The first is that it is easier 
to ask Congress for an increase in the debt 
limit than it is to push a realistic surplus 
disposal operation. The second and biggest 
obstacle is the possible economic dislocation 
of such an operation. The manufacturers of 
new equipment do not want to have billions 
of dollars worth of surplus items come on the 
market in competition. The mining interests 
oppose having $4 billion worth of strategic 
materials available to processors who, they 
believe, should purchase from the producer, 
even though the greatest portion of this 
stockpile has come by way of imports, in 
exchange for American dollars and American 
farm surpluses. The lag in the disposal of 
real estate results from expanding military 
establishments which hope that someday 
they will find a military use for this land. 
But when you are in financial difficulties, 
some drastic action is called for. 

If I read the public reaction correctly, 
there is an overwhelming demand that 
Congress preserve a sound dollar, stop cre- 
ating a welfare state, stop competing with 
free enterprise, assume fiscal responsibility, 
and exercise self-restraint against every de- 
sire of the social planners. Failure on the 
part of any Congressman to carry this man- 
date into effect, should cause his removal 
from office at the next election. We have 
succeeded in not only bankrupting the Na- 
tion, but in damaging the faith and credit 
of every State in the Union, by taking money 
from the taxpayers and offering to give a 
portion of it back to their State, providing 
the State will take more money from them 
to match the cost of some project which is 
not absolutely needed. 

Many of these programs were accelerated 
last year because of the recession. Accelera- 
tion of any program on a panic basis leads 
to inefficiency and higher prices. The high- 
way program is a prime example. As a re- 
sult of this.acceleration, the program is 
costing about 20 percent more than esti- 
mated, and a special fund set up for this 
project is now exhausted, and Congress has 
been requested to increase gasoline taxes 144 
cents to maintain the fund. The Governor 
of California and the highway commission 
are urging Congress to increase the Federal 
gasoline tax, because they say that the Fed- 
eral Government is paying 90 percent of this 
interstate highway program. But they do 
not seem to realize that before the Federal 
Government pays 90 percent of the cost, it 
first takes 100 percent of the cost away from 
the people of California. So my recom- 
mendation to the Governor’s emissaries was 
that if the State of California wanted to 
continue this program at its present level 
of activity, it would be cheaper for them 
to increase the State tax on gasoline and 
keep 100 percent of that increase in Cali- 
fornia, instead of sending it back here to 
have only 90 percent of its returned. But 
they just don’t understand that logic. 

The chickens are now coming home to 
roost in the form of high interest rates and 
tight money, which is so badly needed for 
economic expansion. The need of private 
industry for homes and plant expansion, 
coupled with the monetary needs of the 
States, cities, and counties, has driven in- 
terest rates, the price for the use of money, 
to an all-time high, and the Federal Govern- 
ment, in competing for its monetary needs, 
is forced to meet these competitive rates. 
Current interest rates on savings bonds are 
not attractive to the saving public. Interest 
rates on short-time Government issues have 
jumped 400 percent in a year’s time, driving 
the low-rate bonds to an unprecedented low 
in order to maintain a yield comparable to 
current issues. 

Congress will be forced this week to re- 
move the interest ceiling on long-term Gov- 
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ernment bonds in order to make them at- 
tractive. The $13 billion deficit means that 
we must borrow $13 billion worth of new 
money besides refunding the issues which 
mature this year. If, instead of having to 
siphon off $13 billion of American savings, 
we would pay off $5 or $10 billion on the 
national debt, competition for these funds 
would be less, and interest rates would be 
greatly reduced. 

Government spending mM itself does not 
create prosperity. Our greatest comparative 
period of prosperity and expansion occurred 
between 1920 and 1928 at a time when we 
were reducing our national debt by one- 
third and spending very little Government 
money. 





Credit Union Bill Supported 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many letters and telegrams I receive 
daily, concerning the great need for 
credit union legislation, these I am in- 
serting at this time are typical: 

Waco Tex., June 25, 1959. 
Hon. WricHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: On behalf of the Waco Chapter 
of Credit Unions I send you best wishes and 
thanks on this the 25th anniversary of the 
Federal Credit Union Act. We sincerely ap- 
preciate your interest in the credit union 
movement which is evident by your intro- 
duction of H.R. 5777 and designation of June 
26 as Credit Union Legislation Day. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN J. Younc, President. 
Datuas, Tex., June 22, 1959. 
Hon. WRIcHT PaTMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I urge your committee to make favorable 
report on H.R. 5777. Our credit unions are 
very much in need of the proposed amend- 
ment to facilitate our growth and service to 
our members. 

- Harry DAwson. 


BrRoOOKLEY FEDERAL CREDIT UNION, 
Brookley Air Force Base, Ald., 
June 24, 1959. 
Hon, Wricut PaTMAn, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: In order to appropriately com- 
memorate this 25th anniversary of the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act, we are directing the 
gratitude of our members to you and 
through you to the Congress of the United 
States for the enactment of this humani- 
tarian law. What has been done and what 
you are continuing to do on behalf of credit 
unions will help to perpetuate the economic 
weli-being of millions of American families. 

The established pattern is being followed 
throughout the free world in teaching un- 
told multitudes the art of self-help. This 
way, above all others, can assure the eco- 
nomic stability of those who otherwise 
might fall by the wayside. 

The credit union, which we represent, has 
grown since 1948 to nearly 12,000 members 
with savings in excess of $4,500,000. During 
the ensuing years, over $24 million has been 
made available to our members for provi- 
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dent and productive purposes in 60,000 sepa- 
rate loans. We hope that the many volun- 
tary workers who will succeed us will con- 
tinue to exemplify the principle of “not for 
profit, not for charity, but for service.” 

We reflect, as we know you must, on the 
magnitude of the decision which Congress 
faced a quarter of a century ago in giving a 
grateful people the Federal Credit Union 
Act. Today, we can truly say, in all humil- 
ity, that we really are our brother’s keeper. 

Respectfully yours, 
Josern TT. SHIGLEY, 
C. L. Givens, 
JouNn T. GREEN, 
Oscar B. Myricx, 
J. D. WiLIAMSON. 


Hearings were held on the bill, H.R. 
5777, to which specific reference is made 
in the telegrams, before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the House 
on May 11, 12, and 13, 1959, and copies 
are available vpon request. No report 
has yet been made on the bill. 





The Republic of the Philippines Should 
Have the Friendly and Encouraging Un- 
derstanding of Our Own Republic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
fmous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I would 
like to include a letter received by one 
of my constituents from Mr. Gil Garcia, 
vice president and general manager of 
the Visayan Electric Co. in Cebu City, 
Republic of the Philippines. This let- 
ter is further evidence that the false 
impression that many Americans have 
received by reason of articles, appear- 
ing in national magazines which were 
uncomplimentary to the Philippine Re- 
public and its President, the Honorable 
Carlos Garcia, are not shared by the 
people of that Republic. 

It is my hope that the Republic of 
the Philippines, our strong ally in the 
Far East, should have the friendly and 
encouraging understanding of our own 
Republic. 

Visayan Etecrraic Co., S.A., 
Cebu City, Philippines, April 27, 1959. 
Mrs. THERESA R. LANDON, 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 

My Dear Mrs. Lanponw: As one who has 
done your bit to the Philippines, you might 
be interested to know that the Visayan Elec- 
tric is now deep in major projects to meet 
the ever-increasing demand of electricity as 
a consequence of the general clamor of in- 


dustrialization. 

We are now installing a brand new 5,000 
kilowatt Worthington-Combustion Engineer- 
ing steam turbine generating set and are 
erecting a new powerhouse building to house 
this set. God willing, we expect to have this 
new unit in operation before the end of this 
year. 

After this project we shall undertake the 
construction of a 13.8 kilovolt high tension 
line, Next on the tab after the high tension 
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line is the construction of a four-story air- 
conditioned building for the company. In 
spite of the constantly recurring war scare 
and unsettled economic conditions through- 
out the world, we in the Visayan Electric are 
going ahead with our plans, as we are aware 
of our part in the overall progress of our 
country. 

We know that there have been a series of 
negative publicity about the Philippines in 
the United States, but I assure you that the 
bad pictures portrayed are not supported by 
actual conditions here. It is true that as a 
new growing nation we are encountering dif- 
ficulties, but these difficulties are momentary 
and not insurmountable. Although there is 
a high degree of unemployment, thank God 
there is no breadline. 

The present administration, headed by our 
President Carlos P. Garcia, is doing its best, 
reports to the contrary notwithstanding, to 
achieve our goals for a prosperous and pro- 
gressive Philippines. I fully believe that it is 
on the right track, although there are kinds 
to be smoothed out along the way. 

I believe that, as one of the stanchest 
friends of the Philippines who has done her 
part for the welfare of the Filipino nation, 
you could help us a lot to counteract what- 
ever bad impressions have been imprinted on 
the minds of the American people by false 
propagandists. I would say without fear of 
contradiction that the Philippines and the 
Filipinos are the best friends of Americans 
in this part of the world, although our public 
Officials may show some indignation toward 
American policy in the Philippines. At best, 
this segment of our population disagrees only 
with the implementation of American poli- 
cies here, but believe these disagreements 
could be ironed out if the problems are 
placed in their proper perspective. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Gm. Garcia. 





Rules for Anti-Communists 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, 
while the excellent suggestions of his 
emminence, Richard Cardinal Cushing, 
archbishop of. Boston, are particularly 
made to teenage students in combating 
communism, they are equally sound 
suggestions to all persons to follow who 
recognize the vicious intent and purpose 
of atheistic communism. 

In my extension of remarks, I include 
the suggestions made by Cardinal 
Cushing: 

Rvuues For ANTI-CoMMUNISTS 

(Following is a set of nine command- 
ments suggested by Cardinal Cushing for 
persons, particularly teenage students, in- 
terested in fighting communism.) 

If communism is the greatest threat today 
to our lives, our property and way of life, 
what can we do about it? What can you, a 
student in high school, do about commu- 
nism? 

In the first place, know something about 
what communism really is, for we cannot 
defeat communism unless we know what it 


Secondly, study American history and es- 
pecially study about the freedoms which are 
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a@ part of our American way of life. Don’t 
take liberties for granted. Recognize the 
fact that these precious freedoms are lack- 
ing in the countries controlled by commu- 
nism. , 

Third, be very careful about calling any- 
one a Communist unless you are sure of your 
facts. Many people are careless about this 
and sometimes label everyone who disagrees 
with them as a Communist. This, of course, 
is wholly unfair, destroys reputations un- 
justly, and actually helps rather than hurts 
the Communist cause. 

Fourth, encourage religious observance in 
your community. Attend the church of 
your choice. Religion is the weapon feared 
most by the Communists. 

Fifth, be fair in your dealings with others 
and do all you can to see that justice is done 
at all times. Communist propaganda feeds 
upon the injustices occurring in non-Com- 
munist countries. 

Sixth, be smart in your attitude toward 
communism and the Communists. Don’t 
be fooled by their words. Remember that 
they will say anything, true or not, if it 
furthers Communist objectives. Never let 
your guard be put down, for as long as they 
adhere to Communist objectives, including 
world domination, the threat to us is ever 
present. 

Seventh, if you should learn about any 
dangerous Communist activity, report it to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation or: to 
other law enforcement officers. Don’t try 
to cope with it yourself. 

Eighth, in choosing your life work, give 
serious consideration to the occupations 
that are important in giving you an oppor- 
tunity to influence others, such as govern- 
ment, labor relations, education, and the 
creative end of newspapers, magazines, 
books, radio, motion pictures, and tele- 
vision—even though your income may not 
be as high as in some other fields. You 
will be-amply rewarded by the realization 
that you are rendering vital service to your 
country. Communists try to place them- 
selves in such key positions in order that 
they might exercise influence. 

Finally, recognize and accept your deep 
responsibility as a citizen of the Nation that 
leads the free world: Be sure to take an 
active part in public affairs. When you are 
eligible to vote, always cast your ballot in 
every primary and election and vote for 
those you believe to be the best type of citi- 
zen. Work for such candidates. Run for 
Office yourself. By making democracy 
strong, you will help to build the most effec- 
tive bulwark against communism. 

Communism presents the greatest chal- 
lenge to the youth of today. I am confident 
that you, knowing the true meaning of com- 
munism, will meet the challenge. 

But it is not enough just to be against 
communism—we must be for something. 
Let’s be for America. All the way. 





Have We a Labor Government Now? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


¥ 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mgr. 
Speaker, every American should read 
the following patriotic and timely ap- 
peal to the American people by Senator 
GOLDWATER: 
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Have WE A LABOR GOVERNMENT Now? 


(Broadcast by Hon. Barry M. Gotpwater, U.S. 
Senator from Arizona, over Manion Forum 
Network, June 28, 1959) 


DEAN Manton. We are all familiar with the 
famous statement that “power corrupts and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 

Is the constitutional institution of Ameri- 
can freedom now hopelessly corrupted by a 
concentration of power? With me at this 
microphone now is @ great American who 
has earned the right to answer this impor- 
tant question by intelligent public service 
and successive elections to the U.S. Senate. 

It is no longer necessary to introduce this 
man to an American audience. His candor, 
courage and statesmanship have made him 
the symbol of undeviating devotion to the 
conservation of our American heritage. To 
describe the menacing peril of unrestrained 
power, here is the Honorable Barry GOLD- 
water, U.S. Senator from Arizona. 


Senator Go.tpwaTeR. Thank you, Dean: 


Manion. We hear a great deal these days 
of the dangers facing our country. Nota 
day passes without someone pointing to the 
perils that await at every turn in foreign 
affairs, in missile production or lack of it, 
in the race to space or to the poles, in 
every imaginable activity our Nation is en- 
gaged in. . 

And we could not have come this far as a 
prosperous republic if in the past we had 
not faced and met similar dangers. But to 
me the greatest danger we face as a Nation 
is not aggressive force from without, but 
irresponsible power from within. 

Power that we as a Nation legally grant. 
Power that is unrestrained, irresponsible, 
unrelenting, and, most important, sanc- 
tioned by law. 

This power is vested in three areas, gov- 
ernment, business and labor, and is growing 
greater each day. 

Let us examine the strongholds of this 


power. First there is government. Govern- ° 


ment has become so large today that nearly 
every move we make is met with Federal 
regulation. 

Government after government in the his- 
tory of this world has fallen because of the 
concentration of power in centralized gov- 
ernment, and today, we are witnessing this 
growth in our own Nation’s Capitol. 

It can be successfully argued, in my own 
opinion, that big government spawns both 
big business and big labor, and that the 
three together constitute a real danger to 
our freedoms. 

The second area of bigness is business, 
The usual explanation of the size of today’s 
corporations is that through competitive 
struggle for survival, they have merged for 
technological reasons into massive combines. 

But, can the immense size be explained 
alone in this way? Not at all. There are 
two factors causing it, but the underlying 
reason for both is governmental policy. 


The wealth produced by capital is divided 
for supplemental wages, to pay the double 
tax of the State and Federal Government, 
and to provide a major portion of new cap- 
ital formation. The Federal Government 
and most States levy such taxes on corpora- 
tions doing business within their borders. 
Under these tax tions, corporations and 
businesses which should be allowed to put 
back money produced by their efforts are re- 
strained from doing so by the effect of cor- 
porate taxes. 

As the size of the business grows, so grows 
the size of the unions with which manage- 
ment must deal in the determination of wage 
rates and benefits to be received by em- 
ployees. As the unions grow, the trend 
snowballs for industry-wide bargaining, and 
this is followed by a greater body of Federal 
regulations proscribing such bargaining be- 
tween employers and union representatives. 

Government regulations on employee rela- 
tions impose compliance burdens on today’s 
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businessmen such that only the largest can 
afford the staffs of accountants, lawyers, and 
researchers required to keep abreast of pro- 
cedures imposed on them by bureaucratic 
proclamation. 

If tlhe businessman attempts to follow the 
normal course of free enterprise, ignoring 
Government channels, criminal sanctions are 
soon imposed on him and his business is 
terminated. Thus, Government practice in 
the employee-relations field encourages large 
corporations to grow. 

Now, for the third area—the one with 
which we are now intimately concerned. In 
contrast to business regulation, our Govern- 
ment has created in the trade union move- 
ment the power and privilege to compel 
union membership and to regiment employ- 
ers by economic measures which are irresist- 
ible. 

This power today has a far-reaching effect. 
Oddly enough, in this. age of vast Govern- 
ment and proliferation of laws, we have, in 
the labor relations field, little Government 
and less law. We have, instead, a series of 
special privileges for abusive and destructive 
trade union conduct. 

In the labor relations field, freedom has be- 
come a fugitive trapped, held by a superstate, 
while giant unions slug it out. They are 
slugging it out with big business in the most 
fearful struggle of our time. 

The outcome of this struggle is in the 
hands of Congress and, more essentially, in 
the hands of every citizen. This conflict of 
raw power left unchecked in its present direc- 
tion can only result in Government alone 
emerging as the-sole survivor. 


COMPLACENCY—THE ENEMY OF AMERICA 


America is in danger. Not alone from the 
materiel or military threat of our enemies 
abroad, but from the complacency from 
within our boundaries. 

This is a weakness which is reflected in the 
acceptance of the abuses of power and it is 
a weakness further demonstrated by our in- 
ability to face up to the real danger. The 
foreign threat is one which need not panic us 
so long as we avoid abandonment of our 
fundamental strength—the principle of free- 
dom under law. : 

The danger lies in the excessive power 
of special privileges. All big unions, as they 
wield the club of economic pressures ex- 
ploiting to the limit their privileges, have 
formed industrywide monopolies fraught 
with abuses and corruption so rampant that 
it portends certain destruction of the trade 
union movement, with the attendant hand- 
maiden of disaster for our country. What 
has brought this about? ‘The answer lies 
in the failure of our Government to control 
power and corruption. 

the course of debate on S. 1555, 
the Kennedy labor bill, I pointed out that, 
unless strengthened, the bill would make it 
perfectly permissible for a union to deny 
a member his right to freedom of speech by 
means of “reasonable rules and regulations.” 

Just 4 days after the bill passed the Sen- 
ate this hypothetical example became a 
reality. Citing the section of their con- 
stitution which permits expulsion for “con- 
duct unbecoming: a member,” the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists denied the 
appeal of three members who had exercised 
their constitutional right of free speech to 
support right-to-work laws. 

Let me read from that decision the as- 
tounding reason the union gives in support 
of its position. , 

“While it is agreed that the right to freely 
express one’s views is a privilege guaranteed 
by the U.S. Constitution, this does not mean 
that a member of our association is entitled 
to openly denounce the considered position 
of the labor movement and particularly his 
own organization, without the possibility of 
losing his rights to retain his standing as an 
IAM union member.” 

I draw your attention to this phenomenon 
because it is exactly here that I believe the 
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bridge is being constructed between eco- 
nomic tyranny and political tyranny in this 
country. We are observing the transforma- 
tion of economic compulsion into political 
compulsion. _ 

We are probably strong enough to survive 
even the widespread corruption in union 
affairs which the McClellan committee hear- 
ings have disclosed. It is an evil thing and 
weaves threads through our social fabric of 
which none of us can be proud and which 
we ought to remove. But it is not, by it- 
self, necessarily fatal to the country, damag- e 


.ing as it may be. 


We can probably survive entrenched hood- 
lums, but can free political institutions sur- 
vive the. clever men whom we hear talk 
piously of their high ideals and lofty pur- 
poses at the same time that they go steadily 
and stealthily about the job of transform- 
ing compulsory unionism into compulsory 
political activity? I suggest these latter may 
be the truly evil, the truly dangerous men. 

On this point there has been a strange and 
inexplicable silence on the part of the 
usually loquacious men who call themselves 
liberals. There has been a curious unwill- 
ingness on the part of some to concern 
themselves with civil rights of union mem- 
bers with the same relentless energy and 
determination they are accustomed to ex- 
pend upon threats to the civil rights of 
other segments of the population. 

Why is the union member the forgotten 
man? Why is this second-class citizenship 
for the union member held by liberals to be 
@ negligible matter when applied to any 
other segment of the population it is held 
to be intolerable? 

Where are the liberals who speak with 
such deep feeling and who are willing to 
undertake unlimited and immediate action 
to cure any diminution of that franchise 
in one part of the country but who are so 
strangely blind and deaf to this outrageous 
impairment of the franchise of union mem- 
bers which is especialy conspicuous in an-~ 
other part of the country? This I have 
called the civil rights problem of the North 
and I invite the earnest attention of the 
Nation to this problem. 

The basic evil infesting the union move- 
ment is compulsory membership. Not one 
other segment of our society has the coer- 
cive power of compulsory unionism, trans- 
formed as it has been into a massive and 
irresponsible political power. 

What we witnessed only recently in Con- 
gress during the development of the Ken- 
nedy labor bill ought to demonstrate to 
everyone how far-reaching this ruthless 
power does now reach. 


SHAME ON CONGRESS 


How humiliating it is for the Congress of 
the United States to have to conduct a sort 
of treaty-negotiation with a great internal: 
political power almost as with a foreign 
power to find out what these union grandees 
would be willing to tolerate in the way of 
mild corrections, What level has this Con- 
gress reached when even a mild and inof- 
fensive reform bill must be loaded with 
“sweeteners” to make it sufficiently attrac- 
tive to the labor politicians so that they 
may be persuaded to permit its passage? 

This overwhelming power, as I have said, 
is based on the transformation of compul- 
sory unionism into compulsory political ac- 
tivity. 

It is an appalling situation when Demo- 
crat union members can be required, as a 
condition of employment, to finance Repub- 
lican candidates; when Republican union 
members can be required to finance Demo- 
crat candidates; or when any union member 
can be required to finance issues which he 
finds deeply repugnant. 

When, for example, a profoundly religious 
Roman Catholic workman can be required 
by a Comm ted union leader- 
ship to finance the political designs of the 
Communist Party, on pain of losing his job. 
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I say this is the kind of issue that ought 
not to separate liberals and conservatives, 
On this issue we must all be Americans or 
there may soon be no America as we have 
known it. What we in Congress must awak- 
en to is the fact that freedom is the target 
of concentrated power. There is no question 
but that trade unions have been scoring 
bulls’ eyes for 30 years taking away freedom 
which belongs to you and me and our chil- 
dren, 

How much more ig there available for 
sacrificial offering? I submit that it may be 
too late. There is no question, however, 
that if we have any hope of retaining what 
little is left, we must deny the spegial priv- 
ileges which allow the violence and monopo- 
listic compulsion against union members. 

We have reached a point again in our his- 
tory where we once stood, when the question 
was asked of men, “Where do you stand, sir?” 

Do we want a republic whose Constitu- 
tion recognizes that freedom is ours because 
we are individuals and that freedom comes 
from God? Do we want a government un- 
fettered by power? Do we want an economic 
system unfettered by abusive power? Do 
we want a labor movement with special 
privileges denied to the rest of our society, 
the use of which has produced the raw 
power disclosed before the McClellan com- 
mittee? 

The answer I say to my colleagues rests in 
the question: “Where do you stand, sir?” If 
we remain true to our oath of office, if we 
believe in the proclamations of freedom and 
liberty which we make from rostrums 
across the land, if we believe that power 
invested in any segment of our population 
is bad, then I suggest to those who hear my 
voice or who read my words that we can 
demonstrate this by recognizing the needed 
approach to labor reform, which is, attack 
the disease, not the symptoms. 

If we fail at this crucial point in our his- 
tory to measure up to our responsibilities, 
then history will judge us for what history 
will surely record us as—men who were 
timid when strength and courage were 
needed. 

If, on the other hand, we want our free- 
dom, we must work and sacrifice for it. 
There can be no compromise, Our Constitu- 
tion is quite clear and we either stick by our 
basic principles or we don’t have them, 

There can be no compromise with those 
who would destroy us because time is on 
their side. There can be no compromise 
with courage, the courage to stand for prin- 
ciple with strength. 

Dean Manton. Thank you, Senator Gotp- 


WATER. My friends, where do you stand on 


this question of special privileges for un- 
restrained power? Are you too timid, too 
tepid, or too tired to take a stand against the 
corruption of your liberties by absolute 
power? 

Send this magnificent speech by Senator 
GOLDWATER to your own Oongressman. Ask 
him: “Where do you stand, sir?” Insist up- 
On an unequivocal answer, now. 





Member Bank Reserve Requirements 





SPEECH 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 
House in Committee of the Whole 


the (8. 1120) to amend 
the Bank Act and the Federal Re- 
serve Act with respect to the reserves re- 
quired to be maintained by member banks 
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of the Federal Reserve System against de- 
posits and to eliminate the classification 
“central reserve city.” 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
freshman colleagues, the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. Barr) and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moor- 
meEAD], members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, are to be commended 
for their fine work in support of S. 1120, 
the bill to amend the National Bank Act 
and the Federal Reserve Act with respect 
to reserve requirements. 

In voting for the final passage of this 
legislation, however, I was sorry that the 
committee had not seen fit to accept the 
amendment to strengthen the powers of 
the Federal Reserve System offered by 
another freshman member of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Colorado 
{Mr. JoHnson]. That amendment would 
have increased the Fed’s powers to re- 
sist inflation by raising potential re- 
serve requirements to 26 percent. 

Believing in a strong and active Fed- 
eral Reserve System in our economy, I 
would like to express the hope that the 
committee will continue to study the 
methods by which the Fed might be 
strengthened in its powers to combat 
inflation as well as in its powers to stim- 
ulate economic activity when necessary. 





Resolution of the Municipal Council of 
the City of Newark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
gratified to call to the attention of the 
membership the following resolution 
adopted by the municipal council of the 
city of Newark, at a regular meeting 
July 1, 1959, with respect to home rule 
for the District of Columbia. Iam con- 
fident that most Americans agree with 
the council that the residents of the 
District of Columbia should no longer be 
denied the rights and benefits of local 
self-government. I urge my colleagues 
to give full support to the enactment of 
this legislation. 

The resolution reads: 

RESOLUTION OF THE CiTy or Newark, NQJ., 
MEMORIALIZING CONGRESSMEN HuGH J. Ap- 
DONIZIO, PeTer W. RopINo, anp GEORGE M. 
WALLHAUSER TO Support HoME RULE FOR 
THE DisTRicT OF COLUMBIA 
Whereas local self-government is the bed- 

rock of free government; 

Whereas the rights and benefits of local 
self-government should be available to all 
American citizens; 

Whereas the residents of the District of 
Columbia are denied the rights and benefits 
of local self-government; 

Wheréas the Congress of the United States 
has the authority to assure local self-govern- 
ment by granting home rule to the District 
of Columbia; 

Whereas the principle of home rule has 
been endorsed by a substantial majority of 
wed residents of the District of Columbia; 
an 
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Whereas the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia have unanimously 
endorsed proposals for granting home rule 
to their city: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Municipal Council of the 
City of Newark, N.J.: 

1. That the Congress be, and it is hereby 
urged to approve home rule legislation to 
assure local self-government to the residents 
of the District of Columbia; and 

2. That the Members of the U.S; Con- 
gress from the 10th, llth, and 12th Con- 
gressional Districts be and they are hereby 
memorialized to support home rule legisla- 
tion for the residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia and respectfully urge the Honorable 
Huey J. ADDONIZIO, PerEr W. RoprIno, and 
GrorcE M. WALLHAUSER to communicate to 
their colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives their individual endorsement of this 
resolution. 

Adopted at a meeting of the Municipal 
Council of the City of Newark, NJ., July 1, 
1959. 

MIcHAEL A. BONTEMPO, 
President of the Council. 
Certified to by me this 2d day of July 1959. 





City Clerk. 





Dalai Lama Reveals What Happened in 
Tibet—The Tragic Story of Other At- 
tempt at Peaceful Coexistence With 
Communists 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Star on the statement made 
at a press conference on June 20, 1959, by 
the Dalai Lama, of Tibet, at his place of 
asylum in India. Never has a more un- 
provoked and inexcusable act of barbar- 
ism been committed against an utterly 
peaceful people than Red China’s rape of 
Tibet. Never has there been a more 
devastating indictment by the head of a 
people who hoped for and tried peaceful 
coexistence with Communists. What 


shocks one almost as much is that, there © 


still are people on this planet, not Tibet- 
ans but Americans, including some offi- 
cials of the Christian church, supposedly 
dedicated to a religion of justice, mercy, 
and love, who advocate accepting the 
Red Chinese tyranny into civilized so- 
ciety thereby enormously increasing its 
prestige and influence and power to do 
the same thing to others who dare oppose 
its will and strive to preserve their 
freedom. 


The editorial follows: 
TERROR IN TIBET 


The Dalai Lama, the young Buddhist god- 
king of Tibet, has given voice to a singularly 
eloquent and damning indictment of what 
Red China has been doing to his country, the 
fabled “roof of the world.” Speaking from 
his refuge in Mussoorie, India, he has accused 
Peiping of a reign of terror that falls little 
short of the crime of genocide—a conscious, 
deliberate, systematic effort to wipe out not 
merely the culture, independence, and reli- 
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gion of his people, but also the people them- 
selves, \ 

Thus, according to the Dalai Lama who is 
their spiritual and temporal leader, the Ti- 
betans have been subjected to agony and 
affliction in mounting tempo ever since the 
Chinese Communists first invaded their land 
in 1950. That particular aggression was fol- 
lowed by an agreement under which Peiping 
pledged itséif to let them govern their own 
internal affairs, and. practice their peace- 
loving faith, without let or hindrance. 
However, as the exiled god-king has just de- 
clared, the Mao Tze-tung regime begam vio- 
lating the compact in the most flagrant 
manner almost as soon as it was signed. 

Since then, over a period of 9 years, Peiping 
has followed a policy which the Dalai Lama 
now has openly condemned—for the first time 
in detail—as a program calculated to bring 
about the annihilation of his country and 
the Buddhist religion. To that end, the 
Communist drive has been unremitting and 
merciless. In the God-king’s words, “forced 
labor and compulsory exactions, systematic 
persecutions of the people, plunder, and con- 
fiscation of property belonging to individuals 
and monasteries, and the execution of cer- 
tain leading men in Tibet—these are the 
glorious achievements of Chinese rule in Ti- 
bet.” More than that, there have been mass 
departations from the country and a replac- 
ing influx of millions of Chinese in a resettle- 
ment move obviously designed to obliterate 
Tibet’s historical, ancient identity as a region 
distinct from China proper. 

Is this just spiteful anti-Peiping propa- 
ganda? Farfromit. In making his charges, 
the Dalai Lama has been at special pains to 
declare that he has-done so in full awareness 
of their gravity because I know them to be 
true. And he has gone on to challenge the 
Chinese Reds to prove otherwise. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he has called upon them, if they 
care to dispute his accusations, to agree to 
the establishment of an impartial interna- 
tional investigating commission to look into 
what he has said and to pass judgment on 
the validity of his condemnatory views. 

Needless to say, the Chinese Communists 
will never assent to any such inquiry. In 
that respect, the Dalai Lama has put them on 
a spot of sorts. Although they may rail 
against him, and although they may take the 
Nehru government to task for granting him 
asylum on Indian soil, they will be exceed- 
ingly hard put to persuade the world at large 
that they are not guilty of a crime of the 
first magnitude in Tibet. The consequent 
impact on Asian opinion as a whole can 
hardly fail to be wholesome. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 138 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the ConcRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article appearing in the Tole- 
do.(Ohio) Blade of March 29, 1959, en- 
titled “Sewage Disposal Poses Big Prob- 
lem for Genoa’: : 

Sewace Drsposa Poses Bic PrRoBLEM FoR 
GENOA—POLLUTION CONTROL Boarp IssuzD 
Frnat RENEWAL OF Permrr To Uses Creex 
In 1957 ? 

In 1946, the Ohio Pollution Control Board 
let it be known that it was not happy with 
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Genoa because the village was allowing over- 
fiow from septic tanks to pollute Packer 
Creek. 

Start making plans now for a sewage dis- 
posal plant to end the pollution, the board 
suggested. 

Today, more than 12 year later, there not 
only is no sewage plant, there are no definite 
intentions to build one. 

One of the results of the inaction is that 
the present council and Mayor Robert Hille 
have been ordered to appear before the 
board in Columbus April 16 to explain why. 

Another is that the question has become 
a hot political issue. 

ENTHUSIASM MILD 


In 1946, village fathers were mildly enthu- 
siastic about building a sewage treatment 
plant. Faced with a light treasury, they 
managed to borrow several thousand dollars 
from a Federal agency to have the plans 
made. 

Finkbeiner, Pettis & Strout, Toledo, con- 
sulting engineers, did the job. 

The plans were duly filed. They’re still 
on file, but enthusiasm has vanished. Esti- 
mates were that the job would cost about 
$400,000. 

Heeding the village’s plea that it lacked 
the wherewithal to finance a job of such 
magnitude, the: pollution board, more and 
more reluctantly as the years went by, re- 
newed the village’s permit to go on dump- 
ing septic tank overflow into Packer Creek. 

As the village grew, so did the amount 
of sewage directed into the creek each day. 


FINAL RENEWAL 


In December 1957, the pollution board 
decided to put its collective foot down. 
This is the last time the permit will be re- 
newed, the board said. 

Through the years, Genoans had come to 
regard the annual permit renewal as some- 
thing that would go on forever. The prob- 
lem of a sewage disposal plant, if not faced, 
would likely disappear in due time, many, 
in effect, had decided. 

But the village council took the pollu- 
tion board’s warning to heart. Early in 
1958 council passed an ordinance imposing 
@ sewer charge equal to water bills. 

The idea was to build up a fund,so that 
financing for the treatment plant would be 
easier to secure. The extra charge was to 
retire, in 30 years, $140,000 in mortgage rev- 
enue bonds. The remainder of the cost 
would presumably have come from Federal 
aid and special assessments on the benefited 
properties. 

DEFEATED AT POLLS 


Council’s plan went over like a lead bal- 
loon. For one thing, at almost the same 
time the sewer charge was imposed, the 
water rates were boosted by changing the 
minimum rates from $6 for 7,000 gallons a 
quarter-year, to $2 for 2,000 gallons a 


The inevitable committee was formed, 
public support for their viewpoint was 
gained, and petitions for a referendum on 
the council. action were successfully cir- 
culated. 

The impending referendum halted col- 
lection of the sewer impost. The referen- 
dum itself, held at the general elections last 
November, brought a resounding defeat of 
the council plan. 

Council gave up, and since then hasn’t 
tried to do much except persuade a reluc- 
tant populace that the village must, some- 
how, get a sewage treatment plant built, 
and that the longer the job is postponed 
the more it will cost. 

Enter politics, Mayor Robert Hille, some- 
what piqued by the way the referendum 
went, says he won't be a candidate for re- 
election this fall. 

Only man to file so far for mayor is Oliver 
Tester, a member of the committee which 
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spearheaded the drive for the referendum. 
According to Mr. Tester’s announcement of 
his candidacy, he is strongly opposed to the 
thoughtless expenditure of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of the citizens’ money 
on a useless treatment plant. 

Mr. Tester goes on to state that the an- 
swer to the problem is to have 100 percent 
efficient septic tanks to end the Packer Creek 
pollution problem, 

After receiving the order to appear before 
the pollution board, council's first reaction 
was to plan a mass meeting of Genoa citi- 
zens, particularly those most against the 
treatment plant, to explain why one must 
be built. 

IDEA COOLS OFF 


That’ idea has cooled off, however, and 
at its last meeting council said it would in- 
vite members of the committee that ob- 
tained the referendum to go along on the 
trip to Columbus. It is not known, how- 
ever, how many would accept the invitation, 

Just what will happen after the confronta- 
tion in Columbus is hard to say, at this 
point. The board, however, has let it be 
Known that if Genoa continues to balk at 
cleaning up the pollution of Packer Creek, 
it will step in and force construction of a 
treatment plant. 

The cost of the job would then be assessed 
on every property owner in the village, pos- 
sibly without Federal aid or mortgage reve- 
nue bonds to lighten the load somewhat, 





Public Health Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Seventh Congressional District of Cali- 
fornia which I represent is the home 
of the University of California School 
of Public Health, 1 of the 11 such 
schools providing public health training 
for specialists to staff agencies through- 
out the 48 States and in many other 
countries as well. 

Extension of the Federal public health 
traineeship program as provided in H.R. 
6325 authored by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Roserts] is all-import- 
ant if the University of California 
School of Public Health is to continue 
to provide its share of the training of 
specialists so badly needed by public 
health agencies in their work on heart 
disease, cancer, mental illness, radiation 
and air pollution, and other programs. 
Dr. Charles E. Smith, dean of our 
school, reports that most of the students 
planning to enroll for the 1959 and 1960 
school years are depending on Federal 
aT to make their attendance pos- 
sible. 

Since the Federal public health 
traineeship program was started with 
the passage of the Health Amendments 
Act of 1956, the number of graduate 
students at the University of California 
School of Public Health has gone from 
84 to 1954 and 1955 to 165 in the term 
just ended—an increase of almost 100 
percent. It is beyond debate that this 
Federal program has encouraged more 
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public health personnel to obtain grad- 
uate training. 

The support of this traineeship pro- 
gram on the Federal level is only equit- 
able, because the University of Cali- 
fornia School of Public Health, like its 
ten other counterparts elsewhere in the 
United States, is not training just for 
local State needs, but for the Nation 
and the world. Of last year’s 165 grad- 
uate students, 53 were from 28 other 
States and 22 were from 16 different 
foreign countries. 

Mr. Speaker, in the larger view, H.R. 
6325 takes care of only one phase of the 
problem of meeting the current needs 
and preparing for future public health 
programs. Traineeship grants are ur- 
gent, but, in truth, a much more com- 
prehensive approach is necessary. In- 
creased enrollment at our schools of 
public health means that facilities must 
be expanded, faculties enlarged, and re- 
search activities enriched. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr, Ruopes] has introduced another 
bill, H.R. 6871, which would provide for 
the sustained, long-range investment in 
public health education which must soon 
be put into effect if we are to retrain 
the thousands of working public health 
specialists who do not have adequate 
knowledge of new methods and if we 
are to encourage new people into the 
field to fill the vacancies that now exist 
in almost every public health agency 
and will occur in even greater numbers 
in the next few years. 

This bill, to which I have introduced 
a companion bill, H.R. 6872, was based 
on the recommendations of the 1959 na- 
tional conference on public health train- 
ing held here in Washington last July. 
It would not only extend the traineeship 
program, but also extend the grant-in- 
aid program created on a short-range 
basis by Public Law 85—544 to help meet 
the costs of expanding faculties and 
maintaining training programs. It would 
provide matching fund grants for con- 
struction of facilities, separate grants 
for training of public health nurses, our 
largest single professional component in 
health departments, and matching fund 
grants to States to help them meet pub- 
lic health training requirements. 

Today our concern is with H.R. 6325, 
which I wholeheartedly support, not with 
the more comprehensive legislation I 
have mentioned. I do believe, however, 
that while we are looking at the field 
public health we should take time to 
recognize the scope of the problems we 
face and to realize that before too long 
we must initiate a long-range program 
equal in scale to those problems. 





The West Never Learns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following editorial from the 
Los Angeles Times of June 11, 1959: 
THE West Never LEARNS 


Nothing is coming of the Geneva Confer- 
ence except possibly an agreement to pre- 
serve West Berlin's arrangements. The West 
seems likely to make a few minor conces- 
sions to remain there. 


THE WEARY QUESTION 


So the weary: question is asked, as it has 
been asked regularly for 13 years: Why do 
we confer with the Russians? 

The stock answers are (a) that a con- 
ference is at least a sort of truce in the 
cold war and (b) that if the West talks 
often enough and long enough with the 
Russians a compromise with communism 
will be discovered. 

The latter answer calls for the kind of 
patience postulated by the classic example 
of the operation of probability: If you give 
an ape a typewriter and plenty of paper 
and set him to pecking at the keys, he will 
eventually reproduce the works of Shakes- 
peare, . 

As for the first stock answer, it has no 
truth in it. A conference can stimulate 
cold war by providing communism with an 
effective sounding board, as has been the 
case currently at Geneva, or it can provide 
a screen for Communist subversion, as was 
the case in the period of good feeling after 
the summit meeting of 1955 when the Red 
arms deal was made with Egypt and the 
Soviet Union emerged as a power in the 
Middle East. 

Our fallacy is that in spite of all our ex- 
perience, plus the explicit statements of the 
Communist prophets, we still believe we can 
negotiate stabilizing agreements with people 
who are our perpetual enemies. It is the 
very root of their doctrine that the world 
cannot be at peace until we are undone and 
the Communist revolution is complete, 


REDS MAKE OWN RULES 


The traditional diplomacy of the West 
sought a balance of power to keep the peace. 
The balance was never permanent, of course, 
because the factors of power change with 
time, but diplomacy was able to give the 
world peaceful periods. It could do this be- 
cause it assumed that all the powers, re- 
gardless of the .tensions among them, 
thought of war as a last resort and conse- 
quently were willing to adjust most of their 
differences through negotiations conducted 
in good faith. Statesmanship had rules. 

But communism, a revolutionary move- 
ment, does not accept the rules of the system. 
No revolutionary movement ever did. Hit- 
ler’s didn’t; neither did the French revolu- 
tionary movement culminating in Napoleon. 
Because the revolutionaries, most particu- 
larly the Communists, reject the rules as a 
mere defensive device of the conventional 
enemy, they have an advantage over the con- 
servative adherents to the traditional diplo- 
matic system which is almost impossible to 
redress. The Communists refuse as a mat- 
ter of principle to act in good faith, but the 
Americans, British, and French cannot re- 
taliate by playing the part of confidence 
men. 

Do the westerners really have to play at 
all? We are back to the original question 
but without the stock answers. Experience 
ought to tell us that we never should nego- 
tiate for an agreement with communism 
that we cannot enforce. 

Premier Khrushchev’s ultimatum on West 
Berlin united the western allies, which ap- 
parently surprised him. His bluff was 
called: The allies would fight to preserve 
their Berlin status. A conference restricted 
to the Berlin issue might have been sum- 
moned, the allies’ status confirmed and the 
meeting adjourned. The alternative to 
agreement would have been war—perhaps. 
In other words, the agreement would have 
been-enforceable by the allies. 
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WEST WILL PAY PRICE 


As it turned out, the ministers at Geneva 
went instead through all the complicated 
steps of the diplomatic mating dance, know- 
ing all the while that this was a barren 
wooing and giving the Communists a special 
opportunity to prop up the East German 
regime and reinforce the satellite system 
with. skillful propaganda. And,then the 
western ministers wavered on the main 
point—the only enforceable point. Our Sec- 
retary of State, Christian Herter, offered the 
concessions (to suppress anti-Communist 
propaganda and espionage originating in 
West Berlin) and so in the end the western- 
ers shall probably be paying at least a token 
price to stay in Berlin, acknowledging, for 
Communist propoganda purposes, that they 
are there only because Moscow permits them 
to be. 

Why, once more, do we do this? Because 
we steadfastly believe that the Communists 
are like ourselves, even though they have 
proclaimed that they are different and 
proved it by overreaching us for 13 years, 
from the seizure of the Eastern European 
countries to the Korean truce negotiations 
and from Korea to Geneva. 

The Communists have declared perpetual 
war against the private enterprise system, 
any kind of war that suits the situation. To 
them a flag of truce means only the chance 
to shoot the man who carries it. And still 
our people rush to be flag-bearers. Senator 
FULBRIGHT, Chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, said on “Meet the Press” 
recently: 

“I think it is worthwhile to go to a sum- 
mit conference—unless they (the Russians) 
give evidence. of lack of any good faith or 
any intention to discuss seriously our mutual 
differences, and I doubt if they have given 
that impression yet.” 





H.R. 11 and the Pricing of Canned Foods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial appearing in a recent issue of the 
Canning Trade advances some very 
practical arguments in favor of H.R. 11. 


I am sure that all of the Members of 
the House are familiar with the revolu- 
tionary economic changes that have oc- 
curred in the food industry during the 
past several years and. recognize that 
these changes have served to aggravate 
the difficulties facing the smaller food 
merchants struggling to remain in busi- 
ness. In the canning industry rampant 
price discrimination—the familiar tool of 
the monopolist—has been the principal 
affliction and the editorial, reprinted be- 
low, shows why H.R. 11 is needed to pre- 
vent further deterioration: 

MEETING COMPETITION 

If there is any one area of agreement 
within the canning industry, it would surely 
be found in a general recognition that the 
pricing of canned foods is the subject of a 
great deal of rumor. As everyone knows, a 
fancy isn't a fancy, nor is an extra standard 
an extra standard, nor a standard a standard. 
And even when the various factors of quality 
are Officially in agreement, various buyers 
have their own ideas, creating either a real 
or convenient difference. 
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Also as everyone knows, the number of 
gimmicks connected with the sale of canned 
foods is limited’ only by the imagination of 
the buyer and the degree of anxiety (or 
necessity) for the sale. There are pre- 
miums, advertising allowances, label allow- 
ances, swell allowances, immediate shipment 
allowances, special display allowances, 
demonstration allowances, dented can al- 
lowances, torn label allowances, and so ad 
infinitum. Not too many weeks ago a US. 
district: court ruled that it is legal to add 
the split-brokerage allowance to this mumbo 
Jumbo. 

For these reasons, canners have been fair 
game for unscrupulous quantity buyers and 
brokers, as long as there has been a canning 
industry, especially on a slow market. - 

In effect, then, the average canner (and 
many above average) seldom knows whether 
he is meeting competition, or as he strongly 
suspects, providing just one more hand- 
out to land an order. 

The chief purpose of the Robinson-Patman 
Act was to make it illegal for a specific buyer 
to own, either through coercion or conspiracy 
with the seller, a block of goods at a price 
lower than that available to his competitor. 
Most reasonable men will agree that any 
buyer so favored continually might well es- 
tablish a monopoly. It is self-evident that 
the Robinson-Patman law has failed to ac- 
complish its purpose. The reasons are 
equally self-evident—apathetic enforcement, 
loopholes in the law, the natural bent of 
canners to court favor with large buyers 
. despite below cost prices, resulting in whole- 
sale violation of the law, especially the brok- 
erage section, and last, but not least, the 
increasing public favor of the giant super- 
market. 

If, then, we accept the premise that 
monopoly is bad for business in general, or 
in a specific field, then it would mean that 
measures should be taken to put teeth into 
the Robinson-Patman law. S. 11 and its 
companion bill H.R. 11, were designed to 
do just that. It may be that there are some 
weaknesses in the amendment, or that S. 
726, referred to in the National Canners As- 
sociation statement appearing elsewhere in 
this issue, may be wholly or partially ob- 
jectionable. If so, these should be corrected. 
But in taking a stand against this amend- 
ment and not suggesting substitute action 
in view of the obvious failure of Robinson- 
Patman as it is, the National Canners As- 
sociation, the Wisconsin Marketing Com- 
mittee, and the tristate legislative com- 
mittee, put themselves squarely on the side 
of monopoly—and very definitely in the camp 
of one customer as opposed to another. In 
view of the record, the National Canners As- 
sociation action is not surprising. The ac- 
tion of the local association committees, 
however, is most surprising indeed, and it 
seems hardly possible that any of these asso- 
ciation committees speak for the member- 
ship as a whole. 





Why It Is Important to the People of the 
Third District of Indiana That Presi- 
dent Eisenhower Sign the Housing Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959 
Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 


people of the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict have a deep interest in seeing the 
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Housing Act of 1959, which was passed 
by overwhelming margins in both the 
House and Senate, signed into law. 

The bill is now on President Eisen- 


-hower’s desk and it. would be an act of 


utter irresponsibility and grave disserv- 
ice to the citizens of Indiana and the 
Nation if he should veto it. 

Here are some of the reasons the 
housing bill is so important to the peo- 
ple of the Third District: 

IKE VETO COULD CAUSE SOUTH BEND FAMILIES 
TO LOSE HOMES 

First. Nearly 350 South Bend families 
might lose their homes if President 
Eisenhower vetoes the bill. 

These families, members of the South- 
more mutual housing project, are 
threatened with foreclosure for falling 
behind in mortgage payments on their 
purchase of this project from the Fed- 
eral Government. I therefore intro- 
duced an amendment to the housing bill 
to permit the modification of such con- 
tracts by the Government in order to 
give these families a chance to meet 
their payments, keep. their homes, and 
discharge their debt to the Government. 

I am proud to say that Congress in- 
cluded my amendment in the housing 
bill and so gave the people of Southmore 
real hope to keep their homes. It is 
therefore obvious that a presidential veto 
could mean terrible hardship for nearly 
1,500 of our South Bend neighbors, 

URBAN RENEWAL VITAL TO THIRD DISTRICT 


Second. We are now witnessing in 
many third district cities and towns— 
South Bend, Mishawaka, Michigan City, 
La Porte, Kingsford Heights—the start 
of programs for the rebuilding and re- 
newing of these communities. 

The renewing of our American cities 
is without question one of the most im- 
portant domestic challenges facing our 
Nation. . It is in our cities that the great 
majority of our citizens live and work 
and where our children grow and play 
and learn. It is the cities that provide 
the vast bulk of the money required to 
keep our Nation strong. Anyone, there- 
fore, who attempts to halt or cut back 
our vital program of urban renewal in 
our cities is doing real harm to our 
country. 

I am proud to have been an active and 
militant supporter of the new Housing 
Act which contains urban renewal‘pro- 
visions of direct importance to the dis- 
trict I represent. 

URBAN RENEWAL: SOUTH BEND 


Over the past several years the need 
for a comprehensive rehabilitation of 
the city’s central business district has 
become more and more pressing. Not 
only does the central business district 
provide a large percentage of the tax- 
able. value of the community but its 
offices, banks, and stores are at the heart 
of the city. To have a strong and grow- 
ing community we must have a healthy 
central business area. 

Twenty percent, or $180 million, of the 
urban renewal funds provided in the new 
Housing Act may be used for rebuilding 
areas that are not predominantly resi- 
dential, areas such as South Bend’s cen- 
tral business district. The city of South 
Bend and the South Bend Downtown 
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Council can, if the bill becomes law, 
move ahead on this vital task. This 
same 20 percent provision will also be 
of great value in helping South Bend to 
acquire the land needed for a civic 
center for the community. 

An Eisenhower veto of the housing 
bill would clearly be a serious blow to the 
citizens of South Bend. 


URBAN RENEWAL: MISHAWAKA 


Although Mishawaka has one urban 
renewal project well underway, the 
needs of that community have been fully 
studied and found to require additional 
urbal renewal activities if the city is to 
rid itself completely of substandard 
housing. 

Three additional urban renewal pro- 
jects are being held up due to lack of 
Federal urban renewal funds. With the 
approval of the Housing Act these proj- 
ects can be undertaken and the sub- 
standard housing in Mishawaka elimi- 
nated. With the elimination of this sub~ 
standard housing it will also be possible 
to make improvements in these housing 
areas to insure that they will be good 
areas in which to live and raise our 
children. These improvements will in- 
clude badly needed parks and play- 
grounds as well as sewers and streets. 

An Eisenhower veto would obviously 
be a serious blow to.the citizens of 
Mishawaka. 

URBAN RENEWAL: LA PORTE 


La Porte is a community whose eco- 
nomic problems have kept the area on 
the critical unemployment list for over 
50 straight months. The urban renewal 
program can, in addition to its direct 
objective of providing better living con- 
ditions, offer the local economy a much 
needed boost. 

In the Maple Terrace area of La Porte 
some extremely poor housing has seri- 
ously jeopardized the value of the sur- 
rounding housing and resulted in very 
unsatisfactory housing conditions for a 
number of La Porte families. 

In the first ward in La Porte a section 
of badly blighted housing is not only ad- 
versely affecting the remainder of the 
neighborhood but is_preventing the ex- 
pansion of adjacent industry that is so 
badly needed in La Porte. 

Failure of the President to sign the 
Housing Act will mean that blighted 
housing conditions cannot be effectively 
eliminated and that significant indus- 
trial expansion will be blocked. 

URBAN RENEWAL: KINGSFORD HEIGHTS 


The closing last March by the Federal 
Government of the Kingsbury Ordnance 
Plant was a severe economic blow to the 
little community of Kingsford Heights. 
Another disastrous development was 
the fire which burned to the ground the 
community’s only school. I have just 
introduced legislation which would give 
this community rent-free classroom 
space in a vacant KOP building until 
the school can be rebuilt. 

In spite of its serious troubles, the 
people of Kingsford Heights have rallied 
and are undertaking a communitywide 
urban renewal program. This com- 
munity has used every ounce of its lim- 
ited resources in this program. Its suc- 
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cess depends upon approval by President 
Eisenhower of the Housing Act. 

Failure to approve the act may deal 
such a harsh blow to Kingsford Heights 
that the town may never fully develop 
into the fine community it could with the 
aid of the provisions of this legislation. 

URBAN RENEWAL: MICHIGAN CITY 


With the vast industrial expansion ex- 
pected in the Calumet area of northern 
Indiana, Michigan City leaders are 
working feverishly to rebuild and re- 
habilitate this community so that it can 
provide the many services and facilities 
which this industrial growth will re- 
quire. The magnitude of this commu- 
nity rebuilding job is too much for Mich- 
igan City to handle alone. The Housing 
Act will provide the necessary aid that 
Michigan City needs to accomplish the 
task. 

Park School area urban renewal proj- 
ect has already been given approval. 
But the “Patch” and other areas of the 
city must also be rebuilt if Michigan 
City is adequately to provide the eco- 
nomic and recreational opportunities es- 
sential for this part of our State to real- 
ize fully the vast potential of its indus- 
trial future. 

A Presidential veto would clearly 
mean a severe setback for the people of 
Michigan City. 

URBAN RENEWAL: PLYMOUTH, GOSHEN, NORTH 
LIBERTY, LAKEVILLE, AND NAPPANEE 


These cities and towns are hard 
pressed by lack of adequate funds to 
provide some of the most important 
types of public facilities, such as sewers. 
The Indiana State Department of 
Health has nonetheless insisted that 
these communities construct sewage dis- 
posal systems. Such systems are essen- 
tial because of the pollution of streams, 
rivers, and lakes in our district. All of 
these cities and towns are also forced 
with serious housing problems. 

The new Housing Act will make it 
possible for these third district com- 
munities to count the sewer improve- 
ments which they must make as their 
contribution toward carrying out an ur- 
ban renewal program. The act will per- 
mit such expenditures to be matched 
2 for 1 by the Federal urban renewal 
program and so will enable the sewer 
and other badly needed public improve- 
ments to be realized. 

The citizens of Plymouth, Goshen, 
North Libertry, Lakeville, and Nappanee 
have an important stake in seeing the 
housing bill become law. 

FHA INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Third. The new Housing Act reduces 
the minimum downpayment required 
when a family wants to buy a home. 
This new provision will not only make it 
easier for many citizens of the third dis- 
trict to have their own homes but will 
greatly aid the continued growth of the 
home-building industry which plays 
such a vital part in maintaining a high 
level of employment in our Nation. 

Every American family that seeks to 
buy a home would suffer from a Presi- 
dential veto. 

HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 


Fourth. There is a rapidly growing 
need in America for decent housing for 
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the actual outlays from any year’s commit- ~ 


our constantly expanding aged and 
aging population. It is apparent that 
if our aged citizens are going to have 
decent housing a sound program, such 
as the one provided by the housing bill, 
is essential. 

This is a program of Government 
loans to nonprofit groups to aid them in 
building decent homes within the eco- 
nomic means of many of our aged and 
aging citizens who are on meager pen- 
sions. It is a great step forward toward 
the solution of one of the truly serious 
domestic problems facing our Nation. 

Here in our own district there are, 
particularly in St. Joseph and LaPorte 
Counties, citizens’ groups devoting them- 
selves to finding answers to this problem 
of housing the aging. 

With this provision of the new Hous- 
ing Act these nonprofit groups in our 
district can for the first time help pro- 
vide our aged people with homes within 
their economic means. 

If President Eisenhower vetoes the 
bill, our older citizens will have lost a 
great opportunity. 

FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 


Fifth. The Federal National Mortgage 
Association, which makes it possible for 
our local banks, building and loan asso- 
ciations and other lending institutions 
to make additional home loans so that 
more Americans can own their own 
homes, has been greatly strengthened by 
the new Housing Act. This provision 
will also help in maintaining a high 
ya of home construction in our coun- 

ry. 

The majority. of Americans who bor- 
row to buy their homes as well as the 
entire home-building industry will be in 
real trouble if President Eisenhower fails 
to sign the bill. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point in the Rec- 
orD I should like to insert an excellent 
editorial entitled “Why Veto Housing?” 
from the Washington Post of June 25, 
1959. The editorial follows: 


Wary Vero Hovsrinc? 


In the office of Budget Director Maurice 
Stans hangs a framed, one-word question 
which, he has said, expresses his notion 
of what his job is all about. The question 
is: “Why?” Before Mr. Stans sends off his 
threatened recommendation to President 
Eisenhower that he veto the omnibus hous- 
ing bill, we hope he will take time to ask 
that question of himself. For why, indeed, 
should Mr. Eisenhower reject so modest a 
measure? Congress has come a very long 
way to meet him on the housing programs, 
authorizing much less than the mayors of 
the country’s slum-ridden urban areas be- 
lieve to be necessary and much less than 
both the House and Senate have shown 
they are prepared to vote. The bill pro- 
vides no more than is required to keep ex- 
isting programs going at a slow pace. 

Mr. Stans concedes that the impact of 
the omnibus bill on next year’s budget 
would be very small—about $70 million more 
than the $77 billion budget calls for: His 
concern is with future years. About this 
there is much misunderstanding. For urban 
renewal, the major spending program cov- 
ered by the omnibus bill, the President asked 
for $1.4 billion for 6 years. Congress has 
voted $900 million for 2 years. But in neither 
case would the money actually be spent 
evenly over the number of years specified. 
Urban renewal funds are committed as long 
as 5 years in advance of expenditure, and 
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ments may be spread over several years. 
Thus the added impact of the congressional 
proposal is likely to be very slight indeed 
on any year’s budget. And the $900 million 
provided would make no more than a dent 
in the total urban decay problem. 

The President asked for no new public 
housing authorization. Congress voted to 
authorize a scant 45,000 units which would 
probably be spread over a long period if 
recent experience is any guide. The District 
of Columbia alone could use a fourth to a 
third of that authorization in the next 3 or 
4 years if its approved plans for slum eradi- 
cation in the near-Northwest and other areas 
go forward on schedule. Measured against 
the Nation’s need for subsidized low-rent 
housing, the authorization is little more than 
a gesture. 

The omnibus bill carries other features 
about which there is no argument, includ- 
ing $10 billion in new insuring authority 
for the Federal Housing Administration 
which the President favors. A veto would 
mean that separate legislation for the FHA 
would be needed. It is conceivable that, 
having gone so far to meet the President 
on housing programs generally, Congress 
would balk at being asked to provide the 
FHA authorization separately. The result 
could be a disastrous slowdown in home 
building which has been a large factor in 
the economic recovery. 

If Mr. Stans can somehow satisfy himself 
that a veto is called for, we hope he will 
at least send along with his reeommenda- 
tion his response to that framed question, 
“Why?” For surely Mr. Eisenhower will wish 
to weigh most carefully the wisdom of call- 
ing a halt to the, Nation’s attack on urban 
decay. 





Cross Country With the On-to-Oregon 
Cavaleade—VIII 
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OF 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend. my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following story 
from the June 25, 1959, Drain (Oreg.) 
Enterprise. It contains the eighth part 
of the daily diary accounts of the On-to- 
Oregon Cavalcade being written by Rudy 
Roudebaugh, of Drain. This account 
covers the days of June 8 through June 
19. The cross-country modern pioneers 
are well into their third month of travel. 

The Oregonians have met many peo- 
ple en route. Senator GaLeE McGee, of 
Wyoming, visited the wagon train on 
June 12, along with Gov. J. J. Hickie 
of Wyoming. 

The article follows: 

Wacon TraIn StTarts THIRD MONTH ON 

OREGON TRAILS; Two PIONEERS LEAVE 
(By Robert Rudy Roudebaugh) 

June 8, 8:43: We are still together and 
rolling westward. Old Doc is feeling his oats 
this morning. He’s spooked at everything he 
sees and hears. 10:01: Stopped to take the 
bedding and feed out of the big truck. 
12:38: Stopped for lunch. The mules drank 
two buckets of water and half of their feed. 
We will be 19 days from any towns and no 
trees—it will be hot. 1:30: Starting out 
again after lunch. We are really out in the 
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sagebrush. $:17: Stopped to camp on the 
Stanford ranch, 

June 9, 6:10: Here we go. Two months 
ago we left Eugene for Independence, Mo. 
Jan got a new shoe on her left hind foot. 
The Indians came twice last night and raised 
cane. Our mules were tied to the wagon 
and they almost pulled our wagon over. 

We are 21 miles from Casper way up in the 
sagebrush. About five carloads of Oregon 
people found us. It was like old homeweek. 
6:37: Had to stop and pick a good sized rock 
out of Doc’s shoe. 9:08: We’re pulling the 
steepest grade yet. 11:20: Ready to make 
camp and we are still on Stanford’s ranch. 
The wind is blowing. 

June 10, 6:55: Ready to roll. Talk about 
cold, the wind goes right through you, but 
the sun is up bright so I hope it warms 
up. My wife, Ki, watched horses being 
shoed for the first time last night. 6:08: We 
are leaving camp. Janell slept out last 
night, but came into the wagon this morn- 
ing. I guess she didn’t get much sleep as it 
was so cold. All we can see is sagebrush. 
No cars, once in a while a cowboy. We can 
see the foothills of the Rockies. 

We left the North Platte River at Casper 
for the last time. You drive for miles be- 
tween ranches, This is our third day on 
this ranch. We are in the arrowhead and 
rattlesnake country. 7:19: Right on the 
the trail. 8:20: We're crossing an oil road. 
Janell slept for the first 2 hours and Ki the 
last 2 hours. We are coming to the Tom 
Sun ranch. It’s half on the Sanford’s ranch, 
Independence Rock, and that’s where we're 
making camp. 11:04: I don’t know if I 
mentioned this before, but we are getting up 
now at 4:30 and leaving at 6 because of the 
heat. 

The wind blows every day and goes down 
at night. Feels like the wagons are going 
to blow away anytime. 

June 11: We are going along the Sweet- 
water River on Tom Sun ranch. 6:59: 
Have to wait again for Roy. Ki is on cook 
shift again for 2 days. The sun is out 
bright today with no wind this morning. 
7:04: We are on the oil going west about 
41% miles an hour. Going over Sweetwater 
River. 7:30: Rock Creek. 7:36: Pet Creek. 
7:46: Pull off the oil onto a trail. I can 
see Split Rock dead ahead. 8:25: Cherry 
Creek. 10:24: Stop to feed and eat. Doc 
and Jan drank two pails of water and ate 
their grain. 1:00: We are stopping for the 
night on Bill Crane Ranch, which belongs to 
Bill Griep now. This ranch also is along 
Sweetwater River. 

June 12, 6:01: Left camp at Bill Grieffen’s 
ranch. A photographer from Lawrence, 
Kans., rode with me taking pictures out. of 
the front and back of the wagon. 6:32: 
Passed by Split Rock. 7:51: Hit the oil 
road again. Ki is on cook shift today. 
10:08: Stopped to feed mules and eat lunch. 
Both mules ate and drank real well: 10:56: 
On our way, can see Wind River Range all 
covered with snow. 11:23: Pulled out along- 
side of road to meet Senator GALE McGee, of 
Wyoming. He flew to meet us in a-heli- 
copter. Like Gov. J. J. Hickie, he was intro- 
duced and shook hands with everyone on the 
wagon train. I gave him some letters from 
the Drain mayor to give-qut. He wished us 
a happy trip to Oregon. 11:44:>Westward 
ho again. 12:40: Arrived at camp on Beulah 
McIntosh Ranch. Ray Van Valeck, Jackson 
Hole, traveled this trail 60 years ago. When 
he traveled and met a wagon going the other 
way the first thing he’d ask them about was 
water and feed. Ivan Hoyer rode with me 
this afternoon and drove the mules, This 
was his first trip on a wagon. Elevation 
6,100 feet. 

June 13: All hooked up and waiting to go. 
Talk about mosquitos; they are big and 
thick, but thanks to Betty Anderson of Yon- 
calla, we have some repellant to take care of 
that. 1:04: We are on our way. It’s a 


- ready to go. 
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beautiful mornirig. We are traveling on the 
highway today. We were camped last night 
1 mile from a place called Home on the 
Range. It’s 2 years old and population 1,000. 
It grew overnight (uranium). They sure 
were nice to us. Free laundry and all our 
meals and opened the pool for the children. 
This Buelah McIntosh is really a person. 
She is 71 years old. She can ride and out- 
shoot any man around here. 

This place is lousy with jade. Gail Car- 
nine found a piece of black jade weighing 
over a pound. Ki went and visited some 
people that were loaded with it. They told 
her they got $40 a pound for it. The ranches 
here are the size of counties in Kansas and 
Nebraska. . 6.43: Crossing Grams Draw. 
7:48: Passing H. D. Culver ranch. Janell 
and-Ki are both asleep in back of the wagon. 
8:07: The wind is coming up again today. 
At least it keeps the bugs away. 8:17: Ice 
Slough, only bridge I’ve seen with water 
running under it. 9:32: Ki has finally got 
up. 9:59: Stopped for lunch and feeding the 
livestock. Janell must have smelled lunch, 
she is crawling out of the wagon. 

Windy River Range is still in front of us 
and it’s snowcapped. It would make a 
beautiful picture. 10:32: Hooked up and 
Guess somebody isn’t ready. 
We only have 3 miles to go before we make 
camp. 10:49: We are on our way again. 
11:40: This is Government property that 
we are on for the weekend, right on Sweet- 
water River. (It’s a rodeo groufids.) Fine 
place to keep the mules, 

June 15, 6:01: Hooked up and ready to go. 
The sun is out bright and no wind for a 
change. 6:09: We’ve taken off. We have 
about an hour’s ride on the highway and 
then will be on the trail for the next 3 days. 
6:14: We just crossed the Sweetwater River, 
which seems to have plenty of water. In this 
country water means a lot to them. 

We sure had a nice weekend. The Hole 
in the Wall Club from Cody, Wyo., came and 
fed us a buffalo dinner and put on a square 
dance. Then had a bandit raid throughout 
camp screaming and shooting guns. Ki and 
Janell got under cover and the rest of us 
shot it out with them. 6:45: We are leav- 
ing the highway going southwest going 
around Windy River Range. 8:34: Ki had 
to get out to walk. 11:02: Stopped to water, 
feed, and eat. 12:11: On our way again. 
1:10: We have come 20 miles now. We have 
been pulling some long hills. We have to 
stop and rest the horses about every 15 
minutes. 1:48: We are on the top of the 
ridge. 2:08: Now in camp at Upper Dia- 
mond Springs. Made 22 miles today. Mrs. 
Lowell Blair of Sheridan had to leave the 
wagon train because of asthma. 

June 16: We had rain last night, but the 
sun is out bright this morning. Only four 
cars in camp last night. 6:18: Leaving 
camp. Getting-closer to Windy River Range. 
We are getting a pretty cold breeze from it. 
Elevation 7,200 feet. We should get on the 
South Pass by camping time today. 7:52: 
Forded across Strawberry Creek. 8:20: 


- Stopped at a 1856 memorial of Mormons. In 


1856, 13 Mormons froze to death one night, 
2 next day. Before help came 77 had frozen 
to death out of 404. This place is Rock 
Creek. Still a little snow. 9:24: Just went 
through aranch. In fact, right through the 
barnyard. The whole place was made of 
lodgepoles. In this part of the country they 
use lodgepoles for construction. 11:52: We 
have been going over nothing but rocky 
ground for the last hour and 45 minutes. 
We are on a rimrock ledge. We can see all 
over. It is a real sight. 12:16: We are 
stopped for the day above Sweetwater River. 
Elevation 7,700. South Pass City is 1 mile 
downhill. It is a ghost town now. For- 
merly a gold-mining town of about 15,000 
population. They had an old museum, cafe, 
and bar and a few log cabins. They are 
having a dance for us tonight. 


* 
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June 17, 5:51: All ready to go. 6:01: 
Heading southwest, smooth gravel road. 
The sun is shining bright and no wind. 
6:42: This sure would have been a beautiful 
campsite here at Fish Creek. It beat the 
place we had to stay last night. The wind 
about blew us away. 7:06: We are now on 
top of the Continental Divide on South 
Pass—also beginning of Oregon Territory. 
7:49: Sheryl Carnine and Janell just got up. 
Sheryl has been sleeping in our wagon since 
we have had good weather. 8:37: Crossed 
the Sweetwater River for the last time. 
9:36: Crossed Pacific Creek. 9:56: Stopped 
for lunch, but decided to go into camp 
instead. Mike Speckt rode with us this 
morning. 11:24: We just passed the part- 
ing of the way. That’s where the Oregon- 
bound wagons went their way and the rest 
went to California. It has a new monument 
put up in 1956. It was a sad day when they 
made that big break, knowing all the hard- 
ships they had and they probably would never 
see each other again. 11:39: The Fremont 
County Posse met us and escorted us into 
camp. They gave us lunch at 11:59. Made 
25 miles today. There were two Indian 
tribes here today and they danced and 
danced. The men had to smoke the peace 
pipe with them. The historical society gave 
us each a piece of jade. The New York Life 
Insurance Co. gave us each a keychain with 
a piece of jade on it. 

June 18: I have a pretty view of Windy 
River range from the front of my wagon. 
It is the highest point in Wyoming, 13,785 
feet. 6:07: Turned southwest on Highway 
28. 6:18: Leaving Sublette County, enter- 
ing Sweetwater County. Out in the open 
today and very low sagebrush. 7:31: Janell 
and Sheryl got up. 9:25: Nine miles to 
Farson. Janell is driving and Ki is on cook 
shift. 10:55: Crossing Eden Canal. Farson 
is a new irrigation country which has devel- 
oped in the last 10 years. Population, 400. 
11:40: Stopped to make camp. We have a 
nice place to stay. We were sent a cake from 
Lebanon, Oreg., baked by Claude Durlam's 
Bakery and Mr. and Mrs, Luther Bennett 
drove out with it from Oregon. 


June 19, 6:06: Leaving Farson. Heading 
west on 128. We have an east wind this 
morning. Kind of hazy out. Also chilly. 
6:12: We are crossing the Big Sandy River. 
6:22: Left the oiled road and on gravel. 
11:52: Stopped for the day. We made 20 
miles today. The Cavalry came in about 3 
a.m. to stay the weekend with us. They 
came from Cheyenne. They are the Gov- 
ernor’s First Guards. Janell, Ki, and I were 
making a movie. We are a couple that is 
dying of fever, and the wagon train comes 
along and helps us. It will be pretty good, 
Ithink. We have not been able to give many 
of the Drain letters away since we left Cas- 
per because we have been off the beaten path. 
Today we have been on the trail for 2 months. 

June 20, 6:03: Starting out on our third 
month this morning, and all is well. The 
Cavalry stood at attention when we left camp, 
We really have made friends with them. 
This makes about three different visits they 
have been with us. In fact, they may show 
up with us in Oregon. 

We can see our campsite for tonight—19 
miles away (trees along the Green River). 
When you see a tree on this desert you feel 
like you are getting close to home. This is 
the Red Desert. It has very little vegetation. 
Almost as bad as the badlands. Janell is 
getting a big collection of rocks, She spends 
all her time hunting for them. Today she 
was riding on the tailgate of the Roseburg 
wagon with her friend Sheryl. 8:39: The 
moviemakers are here. Our wagon is one of 
the two they are using. This show is fea- 
turing the Carnine family of Camas Valley. 
9:41: The wagon in front is having trouble. 
Lowell Blair has left the wagon train to join 
his wife in Sheridan, 
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Statement of Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to the attention of 
the Congress the following excellent 
statement by Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers: 
STATEMENT OF Bric. GEN. BONNER FELLERS, 

U.S. Army, RetTirep, NatTrionat DIReEcTor, 

Crrmens ForeIcN Am COMMITTEE, BEFORE 

THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 

On ForrIGN OPERATIONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 

24, 1959 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, for the privilege of appearing before 
you, ZI am grateful. My name is Bonner 
Fellers. I am a brigadier general, US. 
Army, retired. I have been graduated from 
various Army schools beginning with West 
Point and including the War College. For 2 
years, 1940-42, I was the U.S. observer of 
combat with the British forces in the desert 
campaigns in Libya. From 1943 to +946, I 
was on the staff of General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur. My duties included 
chief of joint planning and military secre- 
tary to General MacArthur. Today I ap- 
pear as the national director of the Citizens 
Foreign Aid Committee. 

On March 16 of this year, our committee 
published a 32-page pamphlet, “Foreign Aid 
and You—A First Report.” Some quarter 
of a million copies have been distributed 
across the Nation. With less than a dozen 
exceptions, the reaction of the American 
public has been overwhelming favorable. 

The executive branch of our Government, 
however, has disputed practically every line 
of our report. The tone of the opposition is 
malicious; it has been set forth in an unau- 
thenticated April 27, 1959, committee print, 
printed for the use of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, entitled “Report on the Mutual 
Security Program” by the Citizens Foreign 
Aid Committee and comments supplied by 
the Department of State, the Department of 
the Treasury, the Department of Defense, 
and the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. 

Today I propose to present a few of the 
many fallacies in the unauthenticated com- 
ments by the executive branch. 


FALLACY NO. 1: THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH SUPPORT 
OF A PERMANENT AMERICAN GARRISON FOR 
EUROPE 7 


Our committee report held that our Gov- 
ernment should announce it is not our policy 
permanently to garrison Europe and that our 
garrison in West Germany should gradually 
be withdrawn and replaced by European 
NATO troops. 

To this proposal the executive branch, at 
three different places in its comments im- 
plied that our oversea bases and troops were 
necessary, among other things, to man ad- 
vanced early warning facilities beyond the 
continental limits of the United States. 
on NATO forces contribute very 
heavily to this concept,” 
branch argued. 

The facts are: 

A principal threat to the United States is 
from Soviet bombers and missiles flown over 
the polar cap and aimed at our military po- 
tential. The bases for these weapons lies in 
the Soviet Arctic. In the enemy's flight over 
the polar cap en route to attack us, NATO 
treops and installations are not even on the 
enemy route of attack. They could provide 
no warning and have no such assignment. 


the executive 
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Our distant early warning systems against 
Red bombers are located in the Western 


Hemisphere. They extend from Labrador to 


Alaska. They do not require the American 
oversea troop deployment which is now in 
effect. The new warning systems against 
missiles, one at Thule, Greenland, and one 
at Clear, Alaska, are also in this hemisphere. 
None is in Europe or Asia. 

Whatever may be the reasons for the exec- 
utive branch desiring American garrisons in 
Europe, the American people have the right 
to expect that the basis for the reasons given 
be entirely factual. 


FALLACY NO. 2: THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH SUPPORT 
OF FOREIGN MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


The recent changes which have taken 
place in war require that one must take care 
not to permit his image of the next war to 
become a reflection of past wars. 

Decision in the next major war will not be 
reached by conventional surface forces. It 
will come from the sky. Five or fifty or no 
American divisions in West Germany would 
make little difference militarily. Our five 
divisions now in Germany, or lack of them, 
could not influence the decision being 
reached in the sky. 

In this age of air-space-nuclear war, in 
which weapons systems can destroy any tar- 
get on earth, only two powers, the United 
States of America and the U.S.S.R., possess 
what one might call an independent military 
capability. Lesser powers and tven Britain, 
France, Germany, and Japan do not have a 
modern independent military capability. 

This means that should the Soviets attack 
the United States with bombers and inter- 
continental ballistic missiles (ICBM) flying 
over the polar cap, and from intermediate 
range ballistic missiles (IRBM) fired from 
submarines off our shores, our allies would 
be powerless to extend material assistance. 
They have not the military means to prevent 
Red air and space attacks against us. They 
have insufficient surface forces seriously to 
threaten the Red army. The NATO IRBM 
program has all but failed. Britain is em- 
placing four squadrons of IRBM. Italy has 
has agreed to accept a limited number of 
IRBM. Turkey is eager for the IRBM but 
has not the technically trained men to han- 
dle it. All other NATO powers have turned 
thumbs down. 

Not only are our allies unable materially 
to assist in the defense of the United States, 
they are unable to protect themselves even 
with our contemplated military assistance 
program. It is therefore naive for the ex- 
ecutive branch to claim that “the continua- 
tion of the military assistance program is 
vital.” i 

The C. ngress is also being asked to extend 
military assistance to South American coun- 
‘tries. But South American forces are nei- 
ther equipped nor in a position to assist in 
the defense of the Western Hemisphere 
against air-space-nuclear attack. What the 
South American countries need is adequate 
internal police protection, which certainly 
they themselves can afford. 

The same is true of the south Asian coun- 
tries. Their greatest need is internal se- 
curity. After more than 10 years of Amer- 
ican foreign aid, surely these countries 
should be able to provide their own internal 
protection. They can never be strong 
enough to defend against a Communist air 
or ground attack. They have neither of- 
fensive desire nor capability. Our military 
assistance to these lesser powers should ter- 
minate now. 

The European NATO powers, whose econ- 
omy is flourishing, should be free to take 
such defensive measures as they deem nec- 
essary. However, there is one category of 
military assistance which we must not termi- 
nate. In areas which we are morally obli- 
gated to defend and which are directly 
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threatened with Red aggression, we should— 
for the time being—continue military as- 
sistance. South Korea, Formosa, and West 
Berlin are examples. 

The U.S. Strategic Air Command (SAC) 
is our principal defense. SAC extends pro- 
tection also over thé entire free world. It 
costs the United States many billions of 
dollars annually to maintain SAC. Surely, 
it is not asking too much of our allies to pro- 
vide such local defense as they can afford. 
FALLACY NO. 3: THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH CLAIMS 

THAT “THIS STATEMENT (THAT THE UNITED 

STATES CAN SURVIVE WITHOUT EUROPEAN AND 

ASIATIC ALLIES) IS CLEARLY BASED ON THE 

LONG DISCREDITED ISOLATIONIST CONCEPT OF 

FORTRESS AMERICA” 

Our committee has indicated no inclina- 
tion to repudiate treaties or to abandon our 
allies, or to permit the Soviets to take over 
the free world. We stand uncompromisingly 
for free-world defense with principal reliance 
on the air-space-nuclear striking power. 
SAC, today, is the only military force in the 
world which the Kremlin fears. With such 
totally destructive striking power at our 
disposal, the Soviet Union is unlikely to 
start a war. But if war came now, we could 
win quickly and decisively. 

Today, the United States alone is provid- 
ing the entire free world with the protection 
of the greatest known war deterrent—SAC, 
and so long as SAC is superior to Red stra- 
tegic power, our deterrent is likely to con- 
tinue effective. 

With intercontinental bombers and inter- 
continental ballistic missiles in the hands 
of both the Soviets and the United States, 
the terrific striking power of these two co- 
lossi is only hours and minutes apart. Thus 
it is foolish to speak of isolation for the 
United States. 

Modern technology has made isolation im- 
possible. In the next war there will be no 
place to hide. 

But if war should be thrust upon us, it is 
likely and it is militarily sound that the 
Reds will bypass Europe and strike directly 
against the United States and our overseas 
bases. 

Unless attacked, our European allies might 
be inclined not to strike the Soviet Union 
but rather to be neutral. If not attacked 
European NATO powers could hold their 
weapons in reserve, just in case the Red at- 
tack against them might come later. Most 
certainly, to remain neutral and hold their 
fire would be a human reaction. 

Should war come, it is to be hoped that 
our overseas bases would be available. How- 
ever, the sound military planner knows these 
facts: 

1. Overseas bases are more susceptible to 
ground sabotage than those in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

2. The host country—when war is im- 
minent—may, in the hope of survival, seek 
neutrality and thus deny us the use of its 
bases. 

3. Bases most vulnerable to Soviet air and 
missile attack are those nearest the Soviet 
Union. 

These two possibilities, neutrality and un- 
availability of bases, may leaye us little 
choice other than to depend upon North 
American air and missile bases. Thus, the 
internationalists, whose passion is world- 
wide collective defense, may in the end, 
through force of necessity, be maneuvered 
into what they sarcastically call “the long 
discredited isolationist concept of Fortress 
America.” 


FALLACY NO. 4: THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH ARGU- 
MENT THAT THE ARMING OF OTHER FREE 
NATIONS DOES NOT WEAKEN OUR OWN DE- 
FENSE; IT GREATLY STRENGTHENS IT 
The Red forces of the Soviet Union di- 

rectly threaten the United States. There are 

three fearsome nuclear threats: from bomb- 
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ers flying over the Polar Cap, from ICBM 
fired over the Polar Cap, from IRBM fired 
from submarines, 

Neither our allies nor our overseas troops 
have the capability of influencing these pos- 
sible attacks. They can only be met by our 
forces, air power, missiles and the fleet. Only 
Americans can defend America. 

Since World War II our military position 
in relation to that of the Soviet Union has 
changed so radically that a quick outline of 
events is indicated. 

Our early postwar policy of containment 
of the Soviet Union was never a practical 
solution because of its almost interminable 
perimeter. However, until three or four 
years ago, with our strategic striking force, 
we possessed the ability to devastate the 
Soviet Union. The troops we sent overseas 
and the foreign aid we extended most cer- 
tainly did not protect the countries con- 
cerned, yet our so-called investment in peace 
was not entirely thrown away because we had 
an effective war deterrent to protect it. 

With this superior strategic striking force, 
we could safely participate in war and keep 
it local. Korea is the example. 

Today, however, the Soviets have a stra- 
tegic air force and a nuclear bomb stock- 
pile which could inflict prompt and crippling 
damage anywhere on earth. In addition, the 
Soviets are building a missile force which 
in 2 or 3 years will be able to inflict instant 
and irreparable destruction against us and 
the free world before we could possibly re- 
taliate with our long range bombers. 

Therefore, it is wholly futile for us to ex- 
tend surface aid to perimeter areas about 
the Soviet Union unless we have a superior 
strategic striking force in the United States. 
Unless we have such a force, it is obvious 
that the enemy could destroy the free world, 
even if our perimeter forces were to hold 
the line. 

It is an awesome fact that within 2 or 3 
years the Soviet strategic striking force will 
be equal and possibly superior to ours. 
Here are the facts, well known in Pentagon: 

1. Three years ago the Soviets were pro- 
ducing intercontinental bombers—Bisons— 
at a faster rate than were we producing our 
B-52. At that time it appeared that by mid- 
1959 the Soviet’s strategic bomber strength 
would have exceeded ours. 

2. Today, however, Soviet Bison produc- 
tion has been slowed down so that our 


‘Strategic Air Force retains its supremacy 


over the Red Air Force. 

3,, Meanwhile, the Soviets have produced 
and tested the ICBM. Their facilities for 
production of this weapon, in comparison to 
our ICBM production program, are such that 
in 2 or 8 years the Soviets may enjoy an 
ICBM advantage over us in the ratio of 3 to 1, 

Should this situation be allowed to eventu- 
ate, in 2 or 3 years the Soviets will have 
achieved ascendancy over us in strategic 
striking power. In this event, there is no 
successful strategy for us and our allies. A 
prerequisite to a successful strategy, both 
military and political, necessitates a superior 
American strategic striking force. 

In less than 3 years, should we permit our- 
selves to be relegated ‘to second place in 
strategic striking power, we and the free 
world will be at the mercy of the Kremlin 
dictators who are wholly without compassion. 
Unless we yielded to their demands, we and 
the free world would be open to attack 
and destruction. 

It is obvious that the Soviets would at- 
tack us first rather than risk being struck 
by us while they were attacking other free 
world powers. During a strike against us 
our allies have no adequate means of coming 
to our rescue. They will be forced to seek 
neutrality or face destruction, 
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Each year the Soviet capability to destroy 
us grows because their strategic striking 
power is increasing faster than ours. Con- 
sequently, for our own defense and that of 
the free world, a vast major portion of our 
military resources must be put inte building 
the best long range air and missile force in 
the world. 

Without such a striking force, no matter 
how much military assistance we may ex- 
tend te our allies, it will all be entirely 
futile. 

Our strategic striking position in 2 or 3 
years will be so precarious that we must 
start now materially to strengthen and aug- 
ment our Strategic Air Command, 

The question arises, Why have we not 
already started? The answer is—princi- 
pally—we have not the funds. 

Despite the fact that we have not the 
funds adequately to arm ourselves, the 
executive branch argues that “the arming of 
other nations does not weaken our own de- 
fense; on the contrary, it greatly strengthens 
it.” 

This statement is untrue. How can milli- 
tary assistance to free nations defend us 
against our only direct Red threat, an air- 
space-nuclear attack. This arming other 
free.nations to strengthen our own defense 
has been preached so long and often that 
perhaps those who preach it have begun to 
believe. 

Gen. Thomas 8S. Power, Commander of 
SAC, has protested the slim rations being al- 
located to his command. He has no opera- 
tional ICBM. He warns that SAC is wearing 
out and we must start increased replacement 
now, but he has not the necessary funds. 
Yet you gentlemen of the Appropriations 
Committee are being urged not only to con- 
tinue but to increase foreign military as- 
sistance. 

At this point, I wish to inject another 
sinister situation into the defense picture. 
The report is authentic. 

Recently our foremost intelligence experts 
have disclosed that in basic research having 
military application, the Soviets are making 
more rapid progress than is the United States. 
The more rapid Soviet progress results from 
their expenditures of unlimited money and 
effort on research within the Soviet Union. 
Our failure to make comparable or better 
progress is due to the fact that we are wast- 
ing our funds on various global projects 
rather than on basic military research within 
the United States which would eventually 
produce decisive weapons of the future. 

If we and the free world are to survive, 
remedial action must be taken now to cor- 
rect the following: 

1. SAC, superior today, is wearing out. It 
needs more intercontinental bombers, more 
jet tankers, more dispersal areas, bomib proofs 
and a vastly stepped-up ICBM program. 
Funds are not available. 

2. We are in second place in basic 
research which has military application. 
Funds are not available to correct this lag. 

This is no plea for more overall defense 
expenditures. Rather it is a plea.for econ- 
omy in defense. Remedial action can easily 
be effected by paring the budgets of our sur- 
face forces which are no longer decisive and 
by reducing foreign aid now by $2 billion. 
‘The savings thus made are more than suf- 
ficient to maintain American ascendancy in 
intercontinental bombers, missiles, and basic 
research. 

Gentlemen of this committee, a good part 
of this most essential remedial action lies 
in your hands, 

Thank you. 
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Resolution on TVA Bonding Bill 
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HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues in both the House and the 
Senate to a resolution recently adopted 
by the Michigan State Senate in oppo- 
sition to H. R. 3460, the TVA bonding bill. 
This bill is due for early consideration on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Following is the resolution: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 71 


A resolution relative to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority 


Senators Steeh, Feenstra, Younger, Ro- 
zycki, Beadle, Christman, Fitzgerald, Lodge, 
Dehmel, Francis, Minnema, Prescott, Graeb- 
ner, Stephens, and Hutchinson offered the 
following resolution: 

Whereas the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
hereinafter referred to as TVA, was organ- 
ized by act of Congress for the primary pur- 
pose of controling flood waters in the Ten- 
nessee Valley and the numerous streams 
tributaries thereof, and its incidental pur- 
pose was the generation of electric energy; 
and 

Whereas TVA is now the largest thermal 
generating electric system in the world, with 
@ generating capacity of approximately 10 
million kilowatts and proposes to add sub- 
stantial amounts to serve new territory, and 
with gross revenues during its fiscal period 
ending June 30, 1958, of $233,548,000; and 

Whereas Congress has appropriated the 
aggregate sum of $1,200 million to TVA, of 
which approximately $100 million came from 
the State of Michigan through the payment 
of Federal taxes by citizens of this State; and 

Whereas ‘TVA, although engaged in a non- 
governmental function, has not paid any in- 
terest. upon the sums so appropriated by 
Congress, and its customers get the benefit 
of such subsidy; and 

Whereas TVA has not made payments to 
the Federal Government to liquidate its in- 
debtedness in accordance with the provisions 
of law; and 

Whereas TVA in the generation of electric 
energy cannot be said to be engaged in gov- 
ernmental business, but rather in a nongov- 
ernmental business and in direct competi- 
tion with private utilities, and as such should 
be compelled to pay the same taxes, be they 
Federal, State, or local, that any private 
business must pay; and 

Whereas the said TVA is subsidized by the 
Federal Government, including the taxpayers 
of the State of Michigan, because it does not 
pay any Federal income taxes, and as an in- 
strumentality of the U.S. Government it 
cannot be.compelled to pay any State, local 
or any other Federal taxes, except those it 
may volunteer by negotiation or otherwise, 
to pay; and 

Whereas these tax-supported subsidies en- 
joyed by TVA enables it to sell electric power 
at prices far below its actual cost and to sell 
such cheaply generated power at rates 30 to 
50 percent below those which must be 
charged by private industry, and which when 
combined with the substantially lower labor 
rates prevalent in the same service area, gives 
to that area a tremendous competitive ad- 
vantage which caused many industries to 
move to that subsidized area; and 
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Whereas TVA has caused to be introduced 
H.R. 3460 now before the US. Senate, the 
purpose of which would be to authorize TVA 
to issue revenue bonds for the purpose of 
further expanding its system in an amount 
not exceeding $750 million, the income from 
which will be exempt from any income tax 
and thereby affording the basis for further 
competition with private industry; and 

Whereas the existence of the foregoing 
subsidies (freedom from income taxes, or 
interest, property taxes) was made apparent 
im a speech before the American Power Con- 
ference by TVA Chairman Herbert D. Vogel 
on March 21, 1956, at which time he said: 

“A number of factors, aside from taxés, in- 
terest, and profit are favorable to lower power 
costs in the Tennessee Valley region, and it 
is upon those that I shall attempt to focus 
attention. Nevertheless, I cannot ignore the 
very real advantage accruing to any system 
which operates for minimum earning rather 
than norma! profit and which is not required 
by law to pay interest on its obligations or 
income taxes to the Federal Government. 
In all fairness, it must be admitted that 
these result: in consumer advantages not 
enjoyed by customers of private power com- 
panies. Any talk about establishing a meas- 
ure for the cost of power without reference 
to these factors is, of course, absurd.”; and 

Whereas in recent years various civic and 
quasi-governmental bodies within the serv- 
ice area of TVA has visited cities in the 
State of Michigan and again this year with 
well-prepared advertising, solicited Michigan 
taxpayers to locate their business or industry 
within the service area of the TVA, advo- 
cating as an inducement the lower electric, 
but subsidized, power rates of the TVA, 
which places the citizens of this State at a 
distinct disadvantage; and 

Whereas the press of this State has ren- 
dered a distinct public service and for which 
it should be complimented, when it pub- 
lished this grossly unfair and inequitable 
subsidization of TVA, upon the basis of 
which those resident in the TVA service area 
now solicit the employers of labor in Mich- 
igan to remove their business to that service 
area because of lower electric rates, lower 
labor rates and other lesser reasons, all of 
which would not otherwise have been called 
to the attention of the public or otherwise 
given the attention such preferential treat- 
ment deserves: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate, That its members 
record their objections to H.R. 3460 and rec- 
ommend to the U.S. Senators elected by the 
people of this State, that they cast a nega- 
tive vote against H.R. 3460, unless H.R. 3460 
ils amended to provide for the following: 

1. TVA shall be compelled to charge such 
rates as the Federal Power Commission may 
determine adequate to permit of the repay- 
ment to the U.S. Treasury over a period of 
not more than 40 years of the aggregate of 
all sums appropriated, together with interest 
thereon, computed annually at a rate which 
will refiect the average interest cost to the 
Federal Government upon such borrowings 
by it in excess of 10 years; and 

2. Any securities issued by TVA when au- 
thorized by Congress shall be subject to Fed- 
eral income taxes; and 

3. The assets of TVA shall be subject to 
tax by State and local units of government 
within which such assets might be located; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to each member of the Michigan 
delegation to the Congress of the United 
States. 

Freep I. Case, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Adopted by the senate, July 2, 1959. 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, following 
is my newsletter of July 4, 1959: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER) 


Congress’ legislative boxscore shows the 
House well along in the year’s necessary 
work, while the Senate lags behind. True, 
many controversal issues remain, including 
depressed areas aid, Federal education aid, 
labor reform, minimum wage, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and civil rights, these 
in addition to those bills not yet signed by 
the President though passed by House and 
Senate, such as the housing bill. Yet the 
basic work, the appropriation bills (except 
for foreign aid and military construction) 
have passed the House. The Senate has five 
appropriations to go (defense, foreign aid, 
military construction, public works, and sup- 
plemental). ‘These, too, could be acceler- 
ated, if the Senate leadership chose to do so. 

The real question is, how many of the con- 
troversal issues will be taken up this year 
or allowed to go over until the 2d session 
of the 2-year 86th Congress, remembering 
that 1960 is a presidential year and several 
Senators are trying to build records for cam- 
paigning. A most significant development 
of this Congress has been the effectiveness of 
the President’s threat of a veto tied to the 
fiscal responsibility of a balanced budget in 
stopping the big spending liberals right in 
their tracks. The mood of the citizens is 
causing the spenders to think twice before 
insisting on deficit spending as a cure for 
every pain. Congress could well be in ses- 
sion through Labor Day, or later, while the 
leadership tries to create and develop some 
campaign issues. 

The Korean war corporate and excise tax 
extension came back to the House for a vote 
after the House and Senate conferees met, 
and two Senate amendments were adopted. 
The Senate added amendments that would 
(1) cut the transportation tax in half, and 
(2) repeal the Federal tax on local telephone 
service, both tax cuts to take effect July 1960. 
Well, here were two very popular tax cuts 
which everyone would like to remove. But 
look at the facts. First, both these tax cuts 
were not related in any way to the Korean 
tax extension but were added by the Senate. 
The Constitution specifically states that all 
tax matters must originate in the House. 
What would you do on such a vote? Many 
constituents have urged these tax cuts, yet 
they come to us posing this problem of con- 
stitutionality. What’s the right course, and 
is it the same as the political course? Fur- 
ther considerations included: (1) It hardly 
seems praiseworthy to propose tax cuts when 
(a) we are already $1 billion in the hole this 
year, and (b) programs passed this year carry 
$2.5 billion more spending next year when 
these tax. cuts would take effect. It simply 
shows Congress is not yet disciplining itself 
to living within a balanced budget and Con- 
gress will not do so, I predict, unless we have 
@ constitutional amendment forcing us to 
do so, or unless revenues soar faster than 
oe (so we couldn’t have spent that, 

The labor bill controversy continues un- 
abated with daily semantics and committee 
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performances replacing, but not burying, the 
earlier exposures of the McClellan Commit- 
tee of racketeering, abuse of power, violence, 
corruption and graft—at the expense of the 
public and sometimes the union members 
themselves. Consider these related items: 
(1) A union worker’s bill of rights—guaran- 
teeing to the worker free speech and as- 
sembly, the right to sue, freedom from arbi- 
trary dues and assessments, and safeguards 
against disciplinary action—was voted down 
by the Senate, but we all know the workers 
deserve these protections; (2) union power 
has come from Federal laws, (not collective 
bargaining); (3) a real struggle is taking 
place between union leaders and union mem- 
bers; (4) the racketeering exposures before 
the McClellan committee brought a flood of 
rail from rank and file union members ask- 
ing for legislation correcting labor leader 
abuses of power; (5) racketeer picketing and 
secondary boycotts can destroy our economy, 
as can price control by union action; (6) 
employer and industry collusion with labor 
unions is frequent and detrimental, for 
example, to the public in price control, to 
the union member, whenever the national 
organization takes away his local bargaining 
rights through pattern or industry-wide 
bargaining. 

So I introduced H.R. 8003 to offset the 
present immunity the labor unions enjoy 
from antitrust law. Providing injunctive 
relief, rather than criminal penalty, this 
bill, if adopted, would bring relief fram the 
two distinct ways union monopoly manifests 
itself: (1) Restrictive trade practices such as 
price fixing, restrictions on use of new 
processes, exclusive of products from the 
market, etc. Example: A milk drivers’ 
union can establish fixed price list for milk 
and force local dairies to conform, under 
penalty of drivers’ strike, thus fixing prices; 
same price-fixing forbidden employers under 
antitrust laws; (2) enforcement of wage de- 
mands through industry-wide and pattern 
bargaining practices. Example: Local unions 
may enforce demands by traditional economic 
weapons of bargaining and striking. That’s 
all right, but nationwide or areawide racke- 
teer picketing, and secondary boycotts, re- 
gardiess of the economic harm to the public, 
become an unlawful restraint of trade, which 
this bill would prohibit. In a nutshell this 
bill would simply subject unions to the same 
ground rules already applicable to business 
enterprises. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). , 
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Independence Day Address by Hon. 
Ernest Gruening, of Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on July 
4 I had the honor of presenting to 
the city of Philadelphia, at Independence 
Hall, the flag bearing for the first time 
our 49th star. It has been 37 years since 
we have celebrated such a momentous 
occasion. i 

Philadelphia welcomed as its principal 
speaker of the day the distinguished 
senior Senator from Alaska, Mr. ERNEST 
GRUENING. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
the full text of Senator GRUENING’s In- 
dependence Day address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

INDEPENDENCE Day AppRESS Br SENATOR 
ERNEST GRUENING, OF ALASKA, AT INDE- 
PENDENCE HALL, PHILADELPHIA, PA., ON 
Jury 4, 1959 


It is a rare privilege that you have ac- 
corded me in asking me to address you on 
this occasion, or, perhaps, to use the Ens;- 
lish language more precisely, a unique 
privilege. 

For this is no ordinary Fourth of July. 

This is an Independence Day ceremony 
which, in several important respects, is un- 
precedented—and therefore, unique. 

We are celebrating the admission to the 
Union of the largest State in American 
history. 

We are celebrating the admission of an 
area ‘larger than it ever before admitted to 
the Union in any one year—an area one-fifth 
as large as the older 48 States. 

We are celebrating the admission to the 
Union of a State that extends American do- 
minion an@ full citizenship, and all con- 
comitant blessings that American citizen- 
ship implies, to America’s farthest west and 
America’s farthest north. 

Thus, we are celebrating the extension, 
for the first time in history, of the Union 
north into the Arctic and west into the 
Eastern Hemisphere. * This is new terrain 
for the family of States. : 

We are cgiebrating the admission to the 
Union, for the first time, of a noncontigu- 
ous area—this is the first time that we have 
taken into the family of States territory 
which did not touch the rectangular block 
that hitherto has constituted the Union. 

We are celebrating the admission of a new 
State after 46 years without such evidence 
of growth and expansion. Thirteen years 
was previously the longest interval between 
the admission of States. 

These geographical and historical data im- 
ply a great deal more than their mere re- 
cital reveals. Behind these physical facts He 
far more important symbolic and spiritual 
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connotations. These are, first, that the 
United States is not static, not limited, not 
eomplete; but, on the contrary, is dynamic, 
growing, and on the march. 

How significant is this? 

It is true that throughout our history the 
voices of doubt and pessimism about the 
future of our Republic have been raised. 

It would surprise many of you to know 
that the prophets of gloom and doom were 
heard almost as soon as our Nation was 
founded. History has repeatedly proven 
them completely mistaken. 

It the last 2 years, alarm has been ex- 
pressed—especially since the Russian 
achievements in outer space—that the 
United States had reached its peak of power 
and influence. In not a few places was the 
fear voiced that despite our great material 
achievements, our position of eminence in 
the world, our vast resources, our proved 
potentials and capabilities, our pioneering 
and leadership in many fields, all these had 
reached a climax and an apex from which 
recession wolild before long begin. 

Comparisons have been made with ancient 
Rome, which, while apparently at the zenith 
of its imperial power and glory, was being 
insidiously corroded within by luxury and 
Sybaritic living, and was shortly to succumb 
to the onslaught of the cruder and tougher 
barbarians. Parallels have been latterly 
drawn to forecast that similarly, our luxuri- 
ous, high standards of American living, and 
a consequent softness which this way of life 
presumably predicates, will cause us ere long 
to succumb to the ruthless aggressiveness 
of the hordes, mobilized by the governments 
in Moscow and Peiping—hordes unused to 
the refinements. of Western civilization. 

While it is well never to underrate one’s 
opponents—and it is clear that at the pres- 
ent time the enemies of our freedom and of 
the whole free world lie in the rulerships of 
the totalitarian Communist police states—I 
boldly assert my conviction that the event 
that we are particularly celebrating today 
furnishes a substantial refutation of the ap- 
prehension that Uncle Sam is shortly to 
begin to dodder and to enter dotage. 

Within the short space of 1 year, the 
United States has admitted the 49th and 
50th States—Alaska and Hawaii. And while 
technically, Hawaii is not yet in the Union, 
and while officially, the new Old Glory we 
are unfurling here today signalizes the ad- 
mission only of the 49th State—Alaska—we 


would be remiss in not hailing this double 


achievement. 

For while Alaska’s admission extends the 
frontiers of democracy to America’s farthest 
North and farthest West, Hawaii's admission 
extends them to America’s farthest South. 

While Alaska’s admission extends America 
into the Arctic, Hawaii's admission extends 
it into the tropics. 

The Union’s boundaries a year ago ex- 
tended between approximately the 67th 
meridian and 125th meridian of longitude 
west and the parallels of approximately 25 
degrees north latitude and 49 degrees north 
latitude. Now, they extend between approxi- 
mately 67 degrees’ west longitude and 173 
degrees east longitude and the parallels of 
approximately 19 degrees north to 73 degrees 
north latitude. 

But the geographical extension is not the 
significant aspect of these achievements. 
The totalitarian police states have likewise 
enlarged their dominion. Within the life- 










































































time of many living, we have seen the rulers 
of the Kremlin extend their brutal tyranny 
over a dozen formerly free and independent 
nations. Within a few weeks, we have seen 
the masters of Peiping invade and conquer 
the formerly free land of Tibet. 

In contrast, the United States has to its 
new States extended that most basic of 
American principles—the principle of gov. 
ernment by consent of the governed. What 
a contrast between Uncle Sam's treatment 
of his former dependencies—which is what 
Alaska and Hawaii, under Territorial status, 
have been—and the Russian treatment of 
Hungary and the Chinese treatment of Tibet. 

There is a special significance in our two 
extensions. Alaska was formerly Russian- 
America; and but for the wisdom and vision 
of William H. Seward, Secretary of State in 
President Lincoln's and President Johnson's 
Cabinets, Alaska might still be groaning 
under the Kremlin's heel. 

We can stand today on the shores of the 
Alaskan mainland and look across the Bering 
Strait and see the headlands of Siberia. 
Only 54 miles separate these two areas; but 
what a world of contrast in the lives of their 
peoples. 

In the Bering Sea are two islands, only 2'4 
miles apart—the Diomedes. The interna- 
tional dateline passes between them. Little 
Diomede is American: Big Diomede is Rus- 
sian. A couple of decades ago, these two 
islands were sparsely inhabited by Eskimos. 
They visited freely, paddling across the nar- 
row Strait between them in the summertime 
in kayaks or oomiaks—the two varieties of 
native skinboats—or crossing over on the ice 
bridge which furnished a passageway be- 
tween them for 8 months of the year. When 
the Iron Curtain descended upon Russia, 
the Soviet authorities evacuated their Es- 
kimos, uprooted them from where they had 
lived, and removed them to the mainland of 
Siberia. The Eskimos of Little Diomede, on 
the other hand, were proud to enroll them- 
selves as volunteers in the Alaska Territorial 
Guard during World War II, and eager there- 
after to serve their Territory, and now State 
and Nation, as members of the Alaska Na- 
tional Guard. History and geography fur- 
nish here, on the northwestern edge of our 
continent, the great contrast between the 
two systems, theirs and ours. 

In Hawaii, our 50th State, you will find a 
meeting of East and West. There, united in 
the common ideology that is America’s 
proudest heritage—the heritage of individ- 
ual liberty, of freedom of speech, press, 
assembly, and worship, that are guaranteed 
us by the Bill of Rights—is the finest exam- 
ple of ethnic democracy to be found not only 
under the American flag, but anywhere on 
earth. There, the races of East and West 
have mingled. To the Polynesian inhab- 
itants whom the early explorers found there 
at the very end of the 18th century came the 
New England missionaries, and uniting with 
the aboriginal inhabitants, created a culture 
that is beautifully diverse in its outer as- 
pects, but completely saturated with the 
principles of democracy. 

To these islands came people from the 
Orient—from China, from Japan, from 
Korea, from the Philippines—who, as citi- 
zens of the 50th State, will constitute a bridge 
between East and West, contrary to Rudyard 
Kipling’s pronouncement that East and West 
will never meet. They have met here, they 
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will continue to meet here, under the flag 
which we are raising today, and which, a 
year from today, will display its 50th star. 

Now, the inclusion of the 49th and 50th 
stars today, and a year from today, demon- 
strate the most striking and unique fact 
about the American flag. It is the only flag 
which grows with the growth of the Nation. 
While its basic design remains unchanged, 
it does change just sufficiently in one re- 
curring detail to record the amazing growth 
from a thin fringe of colonies along the At- 
lantic seaboard to the mighty Nation that 
the United States has become. 

Indeed, each additional star represents a 
verse in the American epic, and it is appro- 
priate, on this occasion, when a new star 
has been added, to emphasize that point and 
bring out the close relationship between the 
American flag and the Union whose emblem 
it is. 

As we 2@il know, our flag received its design 
182 years ago from the Continental Congress. 
The Congress properly decided that the thir- 
teen Colonies which had banded together to 
form our Nation should be represented both 
by the alternating red and white stripes and 
by the 13 stars in the Canton or Union of the 
Flag. For a time, it was assumed that each 
new State would be recorded by an additional 
star and additional stripe, and when our first 
two States were admitted—Vermont and 
Kentucky, in 1791 and 1792, respectively—our 
flag had 15 stars and 15 stripes. 

But Congress soon realized that an addi- 
tional star in the blue firmament provided 
adequate recognition for a new State; that 
likewise adding a new stripe for each’ State 
would not only entail needless duplication, 
but would, in time, diminish the beauty of 
design of the flag by overburdening it with 
stripes. Likewise, this duplication would 
destroy the great historic symbolism inherent 
in the memory of the Original Thirteen Col- 
onies and the Original Thirteen States. 
Therefore, 141 years ago, the Congress re- 
turned to its original formula, which per- 
sists to this day—namely, 13 stripes forever, 
and an additional star for each new State. 

Thirty-seven stars have been added to the 
original 13. But that does not mean that our 
flagmakers have had to make 37 different 
flags and 37 times scrap those on hand. A 
sufficient number of States came in at one 
time so that changes had to be made, or will 
have to be made, only about 27 times instead 
of 37. No historical museum could collect 
more than 27 different American flags be- 
cause they do not exist. 

In the nearly three-quarters of a century 
between the formation of the Union and 
the Civil War, not a few States came in in 
pairs. The dates of their admission did not 
coincide exactly, but their joint entry into 
statehood was prearranged, and by design. 

Each star that has been added to our flag 
represents a stirring chapter in our history. 
each new star signalized a step in the prog- 
ress of mankind. Each star incarnates a 
portion of the hopes, the struggles, the trials 
and errors, the quest for goals, and the 
achievements that together constitute the 
American saga. 

It is, I believe, the greatest epic of all time. 
It is the greatest epic because it stories the 


of history—to work out their own destiny. 
$0 we must not think of our flag only as 

an emblem. We must not think of it merely 

as a symbol, though of course it is very 


much a symbol—a symbol of everything that 
our American faith embodies. But we should 
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We cannot identify any one of the 13 
stripes with any one of the Original Thirteen 
States. We might have done so—or might 
do so—if someone wished arbitrarily to relate 
each stripe from the top of the flag down to 
each State in the chronological order of its 
adherence to the Union. That would assign 
to Delaware, our oldest State, the topmost 
stripe. It would award to Pennsylvania the 
second stripe from the top. Rhode Island’s 
would be the stripe at the lower edge of the 
flag since it was the 13th State to sign up. 

It was wholly appropriate that Delaware, 
the first State to enter the Union, should 
adopt as its motto, “Liberty and Independ- 
ence.” Perhaps this is the time and place 
to advert to the fact that Pennsylvania which 
decided to enter the Union 5 days after Del- 
aware, amplified Delaware’s ringing words 
“Liberty and Independence” by preceding 
them with the word “virtue,” so that as you 
all know, the Keystone State’s motto is: 
“Virtue, Liberty and Independence.” Pos- 
sibly the 5-day interval between Delaware's 
signing of the Constitution on December 7, 
1787, and Pennsylvania’s adherence on De- 
cember 12, led Benjamin Franklin and his 
colleagues in the Pennsylvania delegation to 
reflect that they already had liberty and in- 
dependence and needed to prescribe virtue 
additionally to safeguard and amplify the 
blessings of their new-found freedom. It 
might be worth mentioning that the motto 
of the third State to ratify, 6 days after 
Pennsylvania—New Jersey—was “Liberty and 
Prosperity.” Thus was perhaps illustrated 
the rapidity of progress in our national in- 
fancy—all in the course of 11 days—from 
the newly achieved “Liberty and Independ- 
ence” hailed by Delaware, to the addition of 
“virtue” by Pennsylvania, and the substitu- 
tion by New Jersey for Pennsylvania’s some- 
what austere prescription of “virtue,” the less 
arduous and perhaps more alluring goal of 
“prosperity.” 

Incidentally, those three first States—Del- 
aware, your own State of Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey—all contiguous to each other, 
were the only States to join the Union in 
1787. Not until after the New Year, 1788, 
had begun, did the others follow. Here in 
the very heart of the new-born Republic, 
midway between New Hampshire to the 
north and Georgia, to the south, were the 
pioneer States, the first three to pledge their 
allegiance to the Constitution and flag of 
the United States. 

I wonder that no one has thought to form 
an inner club, an exclusive order within some 
of the sons and daughters of yesteryear, en- 
titling it: “The Joiners of 1787.” Some- 
thing analogous to its occurred a century 
later in Alaska. There, in what Alaskans 
fondly call the last frontier, ‘‘pioneering,” a 
beloved word, dates from the days of '98 ro- 
mantically eternalized in the verse of Rob- 
ert W. Service and the short stories of Jack 
London. ‘Ninety-eight was the year of the 
great gold rush that followed the discovery of 
gold in the Klondike. No candidate for pub- 
lic office in Alaska fails to claim—if he can 
truthfully do so—that he was a ’98 pioneer. 
But several years ago, a charming lady, a 
candidate for Alaska’s Territorial House of 
Representatives, proclaimed in her political 
advertisements that she was an ’87 pioneer. 
She had been carried across the Chilkoot 
Pass in that year as a babe in arms, 11 years 
before the Klondike. She did not want to 
be mistaken for any of the Johnny-come- 
latelys of 98. She was elected. 

It would perhaps be painting the lily to 
pursue further the theme of the rapid 
progressiveness of the sentiments in the 
subsequently enrolling States mottoes, but 
it may be worth noting that Georgia, the 
fourth State, which came in on Januarry 2, 
1788, apparently consitiered “Liberty and In- 
dependence” now achieved, no longer timely, 
and instead looked to the future with the 
motto: “Wisdom, Justice, Moderation.” 
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May “The Empire State of the South” 
achieve them. They are desirable goals for 
any State. 

If it is not customary to associate any one 
of the 13 stripes in our flag with any of 
the original 13 States, it is even more 
impossible to attach any one of the 49 stars 
to a given State. Yet we might well view 
the addition of each star to our flag as much 
more than a minor and automatic change 
on a piece of bunting. Rather, we should 
think of what lay behind that star, what 
preceded the admission of the new State 
that star represents, hail it as we would a 
great new star in the heavens, and reflect on 
the cosmie forces that brought it into be- 
ing. 

Who can relive the story of Vermont’s gal- 
lant struggle for self-determination which 
culminated in its entering the Union as the 
14th State—the first additional star in the 
flag—without sensing that the Green Moun- 
tain boys were renacting on the home 
ground our own epoch-making revolution? 
From the outbreak of the War of Indepen- 
dence, Vermont was master of its destiny 
and determined to remain so. In those 4 
years, between 1787 and 1791, Vermont had 
not had Territorial status. It had stead- 
fastiy maintained its independence against 
the claims of adequate New Hampshire and 
of powerful New York, which Vermonters 
were prepared to resist, if need be, by arms. 
Likewise, Vermont rejected the tendered 
blandishment of union with Canada. —It 
would join our Union, but only as an equal, 
as a sovereign State. 

And now, early in our history, we come 
to the first of those interesting arrangements 
in which sectional balancing played a great 
part. For while Vermont was resisting the 
claims of two already established States, 
pioneers settled across the Appalachians in 
land belonging to Virginia, were trying simi- 
larly to free themselves from the grasp of 
Old Dominion, then by far the most popu- 
lous—and by that token the most powerful— 
of all the 13 States. There had been not 
fewer than 10 conventions of representatives 
from Virginia and from the embryonic State 
of Kentucky in a vain effort to reach a solu- 
tion. Finally, in 1791, under the leadership 
of Thomas, Jefferson, a provision which sat- 
isfled conflicting claims and regional rivairy 
was achieved for the admission of both 
States, Vermont and Kentucky. This solu- 
tion was reflected in a bit of doggerel which 
originated in a Pennsylvania newspaper and 
was widely reprinted in the press of that 
period: 


“Kentucky to the Union given, 
Vermont will make the balance even; 
Still Pennsylvania holds the scales 

And neither South nor North prevails.” 


Thus, those first two new stars in the flag— 
the 14th and 15th—marked not only the 
advent of two States, but, with the admis- 
sion of Kentucky, the beginning of the west- 
ward march that has so profoundly shaped 
the American character and contributed such 
unique quality to our American life. 

The next three States—-Tennessee in 1796, 
Ohio in 1803, and Louisiana in 1812—were 
admitted separately, but widely varying and 
unprecedented conditions accompanied the 
admission of each. The frontiersmen oc- 
cupying the region south of Kentucky, 
and belonging to North Carolina, as I have 
pointed out, impatient at the delay in grant- 
ing them admission to the Union, first set 
up a State of their own and called it 
Franklin, honoring your greatest Pennsyl- 
vanian. But receiving no invitation to join 
the Union from the first three Congresses, 
they assumed the initiative, drafted a con- 
stitution for the future State of Tennessee, 
elected two Senators, and sent them here to 
knock at the door of Congress for admission. 
They were successful. In a few months, in 
1796, Tennessee became the third new State. 
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With Ohio, represented by the 17th star, 
the frontier advanced across the Alleghenies- 
north as well as south, ushering in the birth 
of that great American region known—per- 
haps not too exactly—as the Middle West. 
In Ohio, also, Virginia acquired a rival 
mother of presidents. 

Before the next State, Louisiana, added 
the 18th star to our flag, President Jefferson's 
Louisiana Purchase had doubled the extent 
of American territory, and extended its west- 
ern border to the Rockies. 

Now there was a return to sectional bal- 
ancing into which the issue of free versus 
slave States had crept, with the admission 
in 1816 of Indiana and in 1817 of Mississippi, 
represented by the 19th and 20th stars. 

The same patéern was. followed shortly 
thereafter by the admission of Illinois in 
1818 and Alabama in 1819, our 2ist and 22d 
stars. 5 

By now, the slavery issue in relation to the 
admission of new States had become more 
acute and led to the Missouri Compromise— 
an im milestone in our history, deal- 
ing with problems happily no longer existing. 
By it, Maine was admitted as a free State in 
1820, our 23d star, and Missoyri, our 24th 
star, in 1821 as a slave State but with cer- 
tain limitations, while thereafter all future 
States west of the Mississippi River and 
north of 36°30’ were pledged to freedom. 

Thereafter the free versus slave State 
issue would, for a time, dominate every new 
State’s admission. Arkansas, a slave State, 
came in in 1836, Michigan, its offset, a free 
State, in 1837—our 25th and 26th stars—and 
following the same pattern, Florida in 1845 
and Iowa in 1846, our 27th and 29th stars. 
For in between, Texas, in 1845, under unprec- 
edented and dramatic circumstances, fol- 
lowing its victorious war of independence, 
had come into the Union, bringing its own 
Lone Star with it, and, surprisingly, not 
insisting that when added to our flag that 
star should be bigger than all the rest, but 
reserving the right to divide itself into five 
States. Alaskans have been waiting breath- 
lessly to see whether Texas will do it. 

By this time, the irrepressible conflict was 
looming larger and the balancing in the 
admission of northern and southern States 
ceased. Texas was the last slave State ad-. 
mitted. Wisconsin placed the 30th star in 
the flag in 1848. 

California, having loosened its bonds from 
Mexico, set up its own republic, was briefly 
under US. military rule, and scorning even 
a temporary condition of territorialism, was 
admitted to the Union in 1850. Its star— 
the 3lst—-marked the extension of American 
dominion to the Pacific. 

Minnesota came next in 1858, followed by 
Oregon in 1859 and Kansas in 1861, re- 
spectively the 32d, 33d, and 34th stars in 
the flag. 

The next two States were war babies. 
They were the direct consequences of the 
Civil War. When Virginia seceded in 1861, 
the State’s 40 western counties voted to re- 
main loyal to the Union, rejected the action 
taken at Richmond, and set up an inde- 
pendent State with the capital at Wheeling. 
W. Va., as these secessionists from secession 
called it, which was admitted to the Union 
in 1863. Probably no State was born under 
more stirring circumstances than was this 
neighbors of your to the south and west. Its 
motto—Montani Semper Liberi .(Moun- 
taineers Always Free) both renews the aspi- 
ration for freedom voiced in the days of our 
War for Independence and reveals that West. 
Virginia has the highest average altitude of 


Constitution which abolished HOaET. Per- 
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haps we might, with poetic license, call these 
two—the 35th and 36th stars—“Shooting 
Stars.” They came into the Union amid the 
booming of cannon .on the farflung battle- 
fields, and as.a direct consequence of that 
‘bloody family quarrel. , 

Nebraska followed in 1867, and Colorado in 
1876. Dakota Territory was divided into 
two States in 1889, and in the same year 
Montana and Washington came into the 
Union. Idaho and Wyoming followed the 
next years, 1890. Six States in 2 years. 
Utah was added in 1896; Oklahoma in 1907, 
and the last two States, up to this time— 
New Mexico and Arizona—in 1912, brought 
the field of blue to yesterday’s galaxy of 48 
stars. 

Now, a few concluding words about our 
49th and 50th States and stars. 

William H. Seward, who was really the au- 
thor of Alaska’s entry into the United States, 
had.a great vision of extending the American 


idea all over this continent. It was not mere. 


territorial acquisition that concerned him. 
Into the Treaty of Cession he wrote: 

“The inhabitants of the ceded territory 
shall be admitted to the enjoyment of all the 
rights, advantages, and immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States.” 


Decades later, we Alaskans held up this 


statement before the Congress as a solemn 
pledge and promise. We argued—and, I am 
convineed, logically—that only by statehood 
could the inhabitants of Alaska be admitted 
to the enjoyment of all the rights, ad- 
vantages, and immunities of citizens of the 
United States. Actually, as a Territory, 
Alaska suffered an indifference, a neglect, 
and downright discrimination by the Fed- 
eral Government which led to an increas- 
ing determination on the part of these fron- 
tiersmen.of Alaska to achieve the full equal- 
ity of statehood. 

The first Alaska statehood bill was intro- 
duced in 1916 by. James Wickersham, one 
of our early delegates, for, as a Territory, 
Alaska could be represented in the Congress 
by only a voteless' Delegate in the House of 
Representatives. Of course, the bill did not 
even get out of committee. In the early 
1940's, statehood bills were again introduced 
in the House by the then Delegate, Anthony 
J. Dimond, and in the Senate by Senator 
William Langer, of North Dakota, and Sen- 
ator Pat McCarran, of Nevada. These bills 
likewise did not get out of committee. In 
1945, I had the opportunity to present to the 
Alaska Territorial Legislature a recommenda- 
tion for a bill providing for a referendum 
in the coming election to determine officially 
the wishes of the people of Alaska concern- 
ing statehood. The legislation was adopted, 
and at the 1946 election, the people of Alas- 
ka voted that they wanted statehood. That 
was the beginning of our present drive. 


President Truman enthusiastically endorsed” 


statehood—the first President to do s0— 
recommending, in his first state of the 
Union message in 1946, enabling legislation 
to the Congress, even’ before the vote of the 
people of Alaska had been recorded. There- 
after, our voteless Delegate in the House in- 
troduced a statehood bill in every session 
of Congress. It was passed by the House 
in one session, but failed on action in the 
Senate. Meanwhile, we were all working to 
mobilize public sentiment, which soon ran 
way ahead of congressional action. 

In 1955, the Alaska Legislature, impatient 
at the delays, decided on bold action. It 
passed an act providing for a constitutional 
convention which would draft a constitution 
for the State of Alaska, and appropriated 
$300,000 for that purpose, scorning the ad- 
vice of the timid.and prudent that if Alaska 
waited until acted, the Federal 
Government would pay the cost of this con- 
vention. A speedy election for delegates 
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followed, and they were elected on a non- 
partisan basis. Fifty-five delegates—the 
same historic number that met here in Phil- 
adelphia in 1787 to draft the Constitution of 
the United States—met at the University of 
Alaska near Fairbanks in 1955, and drafted 
a constitution which politicai scientists de- 
clare to be at least the equal of any existing 
State charter. The people ratified it at the 
next election. They went further. At this 
same election they approved an ordinance 
which: authorized the -people of Alaska to 
nominate and elect two US. Sen- 
ators and a Representative and send them 
to Washington to work for statehood. In 
doing this, we were following an ancient, 
but generally forgotten, precedent. In 1796, 
the people living west of the Appalachians 
and south of Kentucky, which then belonged 
to the State of North Carolina, were becom- 
ing impatient because the first three Con- 
gresses did not admit their area to statehood. 
They drew up a constitution and élected two 
Senators, and sent them to the National 
Capital—which was then Philadelphia—to 
work for statehood. They were successful. 
We therefore called our procedure the Alaska- 
Tennessee pian, after its originators, the 
pioneer mountaineers’ of Tennessee. A sim- 
ilar procedure was followed by Michigan, by 
Iowa, by California, by Minnesota, by Oregon, 
and by Kansas. Similarly, three of us were 
elected by Alaskans. We went to Washington 
and were successful in persuading a majority 
of the Members of both Houses of Congress 
to pass a statehood bill in the 85th Congress. 

And once the ice had been broken, figura- 
tively speaking, it was not difficult to bring 
in the last of the incorporated Territories— 
our sister in the Pacific, Hawaii. In all 
fairness, it should be said that Hawaii was 
ready for statehood long before Alaska—it 
had met the basic tests earlier and should 
have been admitted before Alaska. But 
Alaskans were happy and proud to play an 
active part in bringing in the 50th State. 
We worked just as hard to bring in Hawaii 
as we had to bring in Alaska. 

But I will leave the telling of Hawaii's 
gallant struggle to whoever succeeds me on 
this occasion a year hence. 

However, you will see, from what I have 
said, that there is a great story behind the 
placement of each new star in our flag. 
Each star is a condensation of that story. 
Each, while different, is a saga of aspiration 
and effort, of ce and struggle—all pri- 
marily for one basic purpose—the applica- 
tion of that principle proclaimed in the 
Declaration of Independence that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the can- 
sent of the governed. It was proclaimed as 
an unalienable right in this city in the Decla- 
ration of Independence. It guided our fore- 
fathers in the founding of the Republic, It 
has guided all of us to national greatness. 

As I pointed out earlier, in one respect our 
flag is unique. While it is one of the oldest 
national emblems on earth—older than any 
other in the New World and out-aged by very 
few in the old—it is the only flag which, while 
unaltered in basic design, yet changes pro- 
gressively. It is the only flag which is not 
static. It records the birth of our Nation: 
it codifies the Nation’s growth from infancy 
to maturity. 

So, I would say to any of those who, in 
moods of depression or doubt, fear that our 
great civilization is in danger of decline, 
atrophy or decay, they can find in the flag 
not merely the inspiration, but the visible 
and tangible proof that America, the land 
which we love, and the idea that we cherish, 
is secure. As the 49 stars are unfurled 
in the breeze, we can lift our eyes and our 
hearts in the confident knowledge that the 
best is yet to come. 
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Old Maestro Looks for Alaska Nickname 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Old Maestro Looks for Alaska 
Nickname,” which appeared in the April 
14 issue of the Anchorage Daily Times, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Anchorage Daily Times, April 14, 
1959} 





Oto Marstro Looks ror ALASKA NICKNAME 


Barnee Breeskin, the popular maestro who 
presided for a decade in the blue room of the 
Shoreham Hotel, at Washington, D.C., has 
suggested a nickname for the new State of 
Alaska. 

He says Australia is known throughout the 
world as “down under.” He thinks Alaska 
should be the converse and become known 
as “up over.” 

Barnee, now a public relations man in the 
Nation's Capital, came up with that idea 
after returning from a trip to Latin America 
in behalf of Pan American World Airways. 
He made a survey of the airline’s hotels and 
the services they render. . 

At first hearing, the nickname “Up Over” 
sounds strange. It is not the sort of name 
that clicks immediately. 

But it does have certain attractions that 
should be considered. “Up” conjures up the 
prevailing conception of Alaska as up north, 
up high on the map, up near the top of the 
globe. 

“Over” brings to mind the fact that Alaska 
is over the top of the globe instead of 
on the side the way one ordinarily looks at 
it. It also ties in with the new global air 
routes that go over the North Pole, over the 
Arctic ice pack, over the top of the world to 
the continent of Europe. 

It lacks glamour, no doubt, but that did 
not prevent Australia’s “down under” from 
catching on. Down under has become popu- 
lar reference to that part of the world. 

As far as Alaskans are concerned, the 
world seems to be in and out. Anything 
inside Alaska is in and anything outside 
is out. Any member of the Alaska fraternity 
understands the words when used in this 
connotation. 

“Where are you going?” 

“Out.” 

If you meet an Alaskan outside and ask 
when he is going in, he knows what you are 
talking about without explanation. 

But in the language of the world, in and 
out has not clicked. Too many people who 
are outside don't realize they are out at all. 

You can meet any worldy traveler and 
refer to “down under.” He knows what you 
are talking about. Maybe the day could 
come when the destination “up over” has 
the same worldwide recognition as a specific 
reference to Alaska. 

It will take some hard pushing by Alas- 
kans to get the phrase accepted if it is going 
to be accepted. 


and thinking about this Alaska nickname, 
have been more concerned with a 

name for the old 48 States than they have 
own. 

: can no longer be stateside because 

inside is also stateside. The old 48 is com- 
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mon. The smaller 48 is heard frequently. 
The South or southern 48 is also used. 

One in reference to the other 
States is Little America. It was coined, as 
far as we know, by our own Muktuk Mar- 
ston. He says it’s Little America because 
it is composed of the smaller States of the 
Union. 

Admission of Hawaii will bring new name 
problems. Hawaii is due south of Alaska. 
Should we call is South America? What 
becomes of the other South America? It 
must be either Souther America, Far South 
America, or even Southeast America because 
it is east as well as south. 

We will leave all this to Barnee, along 
with the problem of what happens to the 
Pacific Northwest now that Alaska is the 
true Pacific Northwest. Are Washington and 
Oregon to be known as the Middle West, and 
California the Southwest? 

Then what becomes of the old Middle 
West and Southwest? From the Alaska van- 
tage point, the Middle West is now the Near 
East, and the Altantic coast is the Far East. 
And the old Southwest must be the Near 
Southeast. 

Barnee was @ booster for Alaska way back 
in the days when this great State was noth- 
ing but a Territory. He took verses written 
by Alaskans, set them to music and played 
them as a welcome for Alaskans when they 
visited the Blue Room for dinner and enter- 
tainment. 

It is grand to know that Barnee, upon 
returning to the Far East from his trip into 
Southern America, is still thinking of “up 
over.” 





The Garrison Diversion Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, many great water projects 
have been completed or have been under 
construction in the Missouri Basin dur- 
ing the past 15 years. This is a part of 
the Pick-Sloan plan, which envisioned 
great development for this fabulous area 
including irrigation, navigation, flood 
protective works, water for municipal- 
ities, and low cost electrical power. 

Until recently all the interests of the 
Missouri Basin were united in the belief 
that there was an ample water supply 
for all of these multiple purposes under 
the Pick-Sloan plan. Some opposition 
has been developing in recent weeks to 
indicate that some downstream groups 
are beginning to lose interest in the 
needs of the upstream States since the 
huge reservoirs inundating hundreds of 
thousands of acres of good farm land 
and providing flood protection for, these 
downstream States, are nearing com- 
pletion. 

Mr. President, the Minot Daily News 
of Minot; N. Dak., under date of Friday, 
July 3, 1959, contains an editorial on this 
subject which I think makes a lot of 
sense. It is entitled “A Matter of 
Keeping Faith.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Minot (N. Dak.) Daily News, July 
3, 1959] 
‘ A MATTER oF KEEPING FAITH 


This ‘is a big country. In most of its 
problems as they come to light in popular 
debate there is much more than meets the 
eye. How wrong sometimes are the faraway 
attempts to apply a general principle to the 
merits of a particular case. 

We should not be too harsh with the 
Washington Post and Times Herald for 
failure to understand the historical justifica- 
tion of the Garrison diversion project. Edi- 
torially these newspapers rave lumped this 
North Dakota project with a number of oth- 
ers, criticizing reclamation projects in gen- 
eral. The ground of the criticism is the 
thought that it is inconsistent for the 
Nation to be building new projects to in- 
crease productivity at a time when payments 
are being offered to keep other croplands 
idle. 

The fact not appreciated is that the pro- 
posed Garrison diversion in North Dakota is 
part of a program which already has taken 
nearly 500,000 acres of North Dakota land 
out of production. In other words, North 
Dakota sacrificed that much good bottom 
land and prime grazing land to permit the 
Garrison Dam to be constructed on the Mis- 
souri. The diversion project takes the form 
of a recompense for lands already removed 
from the production of agricultural sur- 
pluses. It will be unjust if the Federal Gov- 
ernment, having offered Garrison diversion 
in exchange for other lands condemned or 
purchased, fails to carry out its part of the 
bargain. 

This land was removed from North Dakota 
tax rolls, mind you, depriving the State and 
counties and schoo! districts of a source of 
revenue. We feel quite certain no one has 
pointed out this fact to the Post and Times 
Herald. On the promise that there would be 
irrigation development to replace this loss 
of public and private resources, North Da- 
kotans went to bat to help obtain for the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation a congressional agreement for a Gar- 
rison reservoir pool level of 1,850-foot eleva- 
tion. That required the acquisition of a 
considerable amount of additional land above 
the 1,830-foot level which would.not have 
been required ‘otherwise. Certainly the Post 
and Times Herald do not suppose there 
would have been support:for taking this 
additional land out of production, had it not 
been for assurance of stabilizing the economy 
of other acreages through irrigation. 

When the Post and Times Herald suggest 
that there is nothing to stop North Dakota 
from undertaking its own irrigation project, 
it is clear there is no appreciation of the 
feeling here that, in reality, North Dakota 
has already made its investment. And the 
investment in lands taken out of production 
is the kind of investment for which the Post 
and Times Herald are asking. 

And in addition to the half million acres of 
reservoir land, consideration must be given 
to the fact irrigation in North Dakota will 
remove thousands of wheat acres to other 

crops, some of which might be sugar ‘beets 
now supplied from Cuba. 

As we said, we are not disposed to feel 
bitter toward the Post and Times Herald for 
the view expressed in the editorial. It was, 
in the main, a temperate expression of a 
general viewpoint which has to be taken into 
account these days. It did not single out 
the North Dakota project as one which is 
especially vulnerable. But at the same time 
it missed an opportunity to show that. the 
North Dakota project can be, and is, justified 
on the very grounds on which the general 
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criticism was leveled. Sensing that the Post 
and Times Herald meant to be fair, we would 
like to see their editors take a second look 
at the facts of this project. 





Larger Oregon State Park at Historic Fort 
Stevens Proposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 7,1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, my 
home State of Oregon has one of the 
best and largest State-managed park 
systems in the United States. This is a 
reflection of the interest which all Ore- 
gonians have in preserving the great 
natural beauty of the area in which they 
live. Despite the development of many 
State parks, proposals continue for add- 
ing to the existing system. One such 
suggestion was unveiled recently in an 
able editorial published in the Albany 
Democrat-Herald. 

The proposal urges State purchase of 
surplus Federal land at Fort Stevens. 
This idea certainly merits consideration, 
because such a move would greatly im- 
prove an already established State park 
area, Fort Stevens State Park, at the 
mouth of the Columbia River. An in- 
formative article in the July 1959 issue 
of Ford Times, by an Oregon newspaper- 
man, Mr. Ben Maxwell, of Salem, de- 
scribes the beauty and special attrac- 
tions of Fort Stevens State Park. The 
sceni@»features described by Mr. Max- 
well are illustrated in the magazine by 
sOme outstanding paintings by Mr. 
Ernest Richardson, a gifted Oregon 
artist. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp 
with my remarks, the editorial from the 
Albany Democrat-Herald, entitled “Take 
Another Look,” and the Ford Times arti- 
cle by Mr. Ben Maxwell, ‘entitled “The 
Park at Fort Stevens.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[Prom the Albany (Oreg.) Democrat-Herald] 
* TaKE ANOTHER LOOK 

Notice has been given that the General 
Services Administration is offering for sale 
«nother portion of the Fort Stevens Reser- 
vation at the mouth of the Columbia River. 

It is to be hoped that the Oregon State 
Parks Division of the Oregon State High- 
way Department may see fit to add this 
newly advertised area to the property it 
has so excellently developed on the south- 
ern portion of the reservation, which it 
acquired from the Government some years 
ago. 

The present State-owned area lies along 
a gradually sloping beach on which the big 
sailing vessel, the Peter Iredale, was wrecked 
during the early 1900’s. Remnants of the 
corroding steel hull and masts are still 
prominent on the beach and have lured 
thousands of curious visitors. This beach, 
also, is popular with razor ‘clam diggers. 
The park surrounds sightly, sand bottomed 
Coffenberry Lake, which beckons swimmers, 
boatsmen, and fishermen, and which is 
dotted with tiny tree-bearing islands. . 
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This park offers commodious picnicking 
facilities, parking lots, and overnight accom- 
modations and has become one of the two 
most popular State parks in Oregon. 

We have seen no description of the addi- 
tional Fort Stevens property now to be put 
up for sale but it presumably includes what 
is known as Swash Lake, to the north of 
Coffenberry Lake, also abutting on the 20- 
mile long Clatsop Beach. 

If. this is true the area should by all means 
be reserved for public use. In fact, the en- 
tire Fort Stevens Reservation should have 
been left intact and in public hands when 
the fort was abandoned by the Army. If its 
obsolete guns, which were scrapped had been 
left in place, centennial visitors would have 
the more reason to linger in Oregon and 
visit the coast. Fortifications such as these 
are rare now in the United States, and if the 
ancient fort had ‘been preserved and pub- 
licized it could have been rendered a great 
public asset. The area formerly occupied is 
deteriorating rapidly and has become an 


eyesore. Its once proud batteries are disinte- - 


gating and accommodating weeds, its build- 
ings dingy and falling apart. Al) because no 
adequate public agency intervened when 
this most attractive portion of the reser- 
vation was put on the block. The city of 
Hammond tried. It did acquire the prop- 
erty but the little hamlet found it could not 
maintain the area properly so let it pass 
into private hands, save one building which 
is being used as a school. 

Retention of Fort Stevens by the govern- 
ment would have been justified by its his- 
toric significance alone. It is near the end of 
the Lewis and Clark trail, near Fort Clat- 
sop, now being restored, and it includes ruins 
of a fort built during the Civil War to guard 
the Columbia River against invasion by the 
confederates. True, it never had to fire a shot 
but it was ready to do so, just the same. 

Also it includes the only spot on the Pa- 
cific coast ever bombarded by an enemy. 

Soon after the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbor a Japanese submarine surfaced off 
Battery Russell, safely out of range of its 
antiquated 6-inch disappearing rifles, and 
peppered the beach with shells. Thé attack 
caused no damage but provoked no reply for. 
the commanding officer decided that to re- 
turn the fire would have been futile and 
wouid only have exposed the battery’s posi- 
tion, which the submarine gunners appar- 
ently could not precisely locate. 

We ‘think that if Congress should decide 
to establish a national park on the Oregon 
coast it should investigate the Fort Stevens 
area before spending tax money on property 
around” Florence. The Government and 
State already own much of the Fort Stevens 
Reservation and probably could recover that 
which was unwisely sold for but a few thou- 
sand dollars. 

Furthermore, it is not likely a Fort Ste- 
vens National Park movement would meet 
local resistance. In contrast, a sizable por- 
tion of the Florence area population is vio- 
lently objecting to inclusion of privately 
owned property in the proposed Florence 
National Park. On the other hand, we know 
that many residents of the lower Columbia 
district, including Hammond itself, feel about 
Fort. Stevens as we do. We suggest they 
write to their Congressmen their approval 
as the people of Florence are writing their 
protests. 


[From the Ford Times, July 1959] 
THE PaRK aT Fort STEVENS 
(By Ben Maxwell) 

If you would like to visit an abandoned 
fort, or see the rusty hulk of an old lime- 
juicer, or dig razor clams, or swim in Coffin- 
berry Lake, then let Fort Stevens State Park 
at the mouth of Oregon’s Columbia River be 
your goal. The park and associated areas 
are reached by about 125 miles of pleasant 
‘westward driving from Portland over lower 
Columbia River Highway U.S. 30 through 


‘ 
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historic Astoria. And along the way you 
will see numerous picturesque fishing vil- 
lages and lumber towns like Rainier, Mayger, 
Wauna, and Clifton. 

Fort Stevens was named for Isaac Ingalls 
Stevens, early territorial governor of Wash- 
ington and a Civil War general who was 
killed in action. The fort was established 
on the Oregon side of the Columbia River 
late in the Civil War for the purpose of keep- 
ing out Confederate privateers, though no _ 
attempt to enter the river or to destroy com- 
merce at its mouth was ever made. About 
1900 the fort was modernized as a big gun 
bastion. Then for years it served as a pleas- 
ant summer encampment area for National 
Guard and Reserve units. After World War 
II, part of Fort Stevens was declared surplus 
and sold to the city of Hammond, but other 
areas remain as classified Government prop- 
erty. 

The section of Fort Stevens that was sold 
contains rows of old, spacious structures, 
now privately owned and mostly vacant, ~ 
wearing a drab complexion of camouflage 
applied in war time and now peeling. Oc- 
casional guardsmen, returning for a nostalgic 
look, usually leave somewhat disenchanted 
by the marks of deterioration at Oregon's 
only surviving fort. 

Fort Stevens is said to have been the only 
part of continental United States attacked 
during World War II, when a Japanese sub- 
marine standing offshore lobbed a few shells 
harmlessly into the area. Battery Russell, 
a now dismantled section of the Fort Stevens 
area, overlooks the Pacific and was, until a 
few years ago, a placement for a 12-inch 
disappearing gun. This massive battery with 
underground rooms and corridors is now the 
property of the Oregon Game Commission. 
As such it is open to public inspection. 
From Battery Russell there is a splendid view 
of the Nacific northward to the Columbia 
River and its lengthy jetty. 

In 1955 the Oregon Highway Parks De- 
partment acquired 788 nearby acres and 
named their acquisition Fort Stevens Park. 
Within this park are three sylvan lakes for 
swimming and boating: Coffinberry Lake, 
Crab Apple Lake, and the smallest, Creep 
and Crawl Lake. Located here are overnight 
camping sites (there is a modest charge) 
with fireplace cooking facilities, dry wood, 
and showers with hot and cold water. 

Fort Stevens Park is also popular among 
picnickers. On one July Fourth, no less than 
9,500 registrations were recorded. Those 
who swim in the lakes are protected against 
boat intrusion; those who prefer surf bath- 
ing can find it at the nearby beach. 

Digging tasty razor clams is another local 
attraction. There is a restriction on the 
number of clams you may dig in a single 
day, but when tides are right, Clatsop Beach 
from Gearhart to the Columbia jetty is 
dense with clam diggers working against 
time and tide to get their quota. 

The wreck of the Peter Iredale, one of 
many British windjammers that came to the 
Columbia River for grain and lumber in the 
early 1900’s, occurred during a raging gale 
in 1906. A rusted, forward section of the 
old limejuicer, with steél masts lying where 
they fell, remains a popular and seemingly 
eternal landmark in the Fort Stevens area. 





Tribute f Harry and Gretchen Billings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 


third annual convention of the Montana 
State AFL-CIO, up6n motion of Presi- 
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dent James S. Umber, earlier this month 
unanimously approved a resolution com- 
mending Harry and Gretchen Billings, 
coeditors of the Peoples Voice, published 
in Helena, for receiving the Sidney Hill- 
man award this year. 

The resolution points out that Mr. and 
Mrs. Billings have for years stood in the 
vanguard of labor’s battles in Montana. 

Labor is not the only cause for which 
they have fought valiantly. They are 
leaders in the fight for conservation and 
full development of our natural re- 
sources, for better education, for the 
family farmer, and against injustice 
wherever they have found it, whether or 
not the side they espoused was the pop- 
ular side. 

Mr. President, I share with the Mon- 
tana State AFL-CIO and many other 
Montanans a deep pride in the accom- 
plishments of Harry and Gretchen Bill- 
ings. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REecorp 
the resolution to which I have referred. 

There being no objectien, the ‘resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

Members of the convention: We, of the 
Montana labor movement have much to be 
proud of, net the least of which is an honor 
which this convention would be remiss in 
allowing to go unnoticed and unheraled. 

This year, in honor of a great and noble 
leader of labor, an award was gained by two 


wonderful members of the Montana labor 
movement. 

Because this honor is one of great sig- 
nificance nationally, and because it comes 
to us here in Montana, I ask this conven- 
tion's unanimous consent to approve the 
following resolution of commendation: 


“RESOLUTION . 


“Whereas Gretchen Billings and Harry 
Billings have for years stood firmly in the 
vanguard of labor’s battles in Montana; and 
have, without hesitation spoken out in the 
People’s Voice in favor of the fundamental 
principles of the democratic trade union 
movement; and 

“Whereas the excellence of their work has 
achieved national recognition in the award 
to them this year of the Sidney Hillman 
award, an award given in honor of one of 
American labor’s greatest statesmen; and 

“Whereas Gretchen and Harry Billings were 
two of six people in the United States to be 
so honored this year, bringing to them and 
to Montana great national honor; and 

“Whereas we of the Montana labor move- 
ment are proud that twe of our members 
should be so honored: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this convention go on rec- 
ord as adding our commendation and send- 
ing our congratulations to Gretchen Billings 
and Harry Billings and the People’s Voice 
for winning the Sidney Hillman award; and 
are proud with you.” 


i 





St. Lawrence Seaway: Gateway to the 
Future 





~ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
sit spin nelle aes tests STATES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence Seaway has 
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sparked one of the greatest efforts by the 
people in the Midwest to benefit from 
such a project in the history of the 
country. 

Along Wisconsin’s shorelines, for ex- 
ample, our 14 ports and harbors are 
carrying on constructive programs of de- 
velopment and progress. These ports 
will not only serve surrounding commun- 
ities, but will accommodate expanding 
volumes of traffic to and from the Heart- 
land of North America. 

To Wisconsin and the Midwest, the 
completed seaway marks a new economic 
era. 

The task ahead of us includes the en- 
couragement of more and more traffic 
to utilize the St. Lawrence Seaway. The 
less expensive trade routes to the ports 
of the world through our Midwestern 
lakeshore cities will, I believe, serve more 
and moreas a magnet to trade and com- 
merce “tagged” for other lands around 
the globe. 

As things look now, our Wisconsin 
ports, for example, may well serve as 
convenient transfer points for trade and 
commerce emanating perhaps a thou- 
sand miles west of Wisconsin and in- 
cluding more than 15 States, as well as 
Provinces in Canada. 

For the products of farms and facto- 
ries, our Wisconsin gateways to overseas 
have connections with 12 railroads, op- 
erating a total of almost 39,000 miles of 
right-of-way that fan out to the west. 

A  well-engineered and maintained 
State arterial highway system, too, con- 
nects Wisconsin’s port cities with a net- 
work of truck routes that will efficiently 
serve the upper Midwest. 

The 2,100-mile arterial system of 
most-used highways includes 482 miles 
on the National Interstate and Defense 


Highway System. Wisconsin’s County 


trunk highway system, also, is one of the 
best in the Nation, nearly all hard sur- 
faced for dependable, year-round service 
to farms and factories. 

Wisconsin also has 71 public airports 
throughout the State. The number is 
expected to reach 100 by 1965. These 
airlines provide excellent travel and con- 
nections for businessmen, putting them 
in easy reach of customers, suppliers, 
and financial institutions. In addi- 
tion, air cargo service assures fast ship- 
ment of valuable and perishable items 
and repair parts for industrial ma- 
chinery. 

; Recently I was pfivileged to review a 
splendid editorial by Editor Matt Wer- 
ner, of the Sheboygan Press, Sheboygan, 
Wis., entitled “St. Lawrence Seaway: 
Gateway to the Futtre.” A 

The editorial contains a splendid ap- 
praisal of the significance of the seaway, 
both in terms of national and local com- 
munity interest. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ~ 

St. LAwWRENcEe SEAWAY: GATEWAY TO THE 

FurureE 


The heart of ,this continent is being 
opened to seagoing ships as the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, gateway to the world, becomes 
fully operative. The formal dedication came 
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today when Queen Elizabeth and President 
Eisenhower participated in the joint United 
States-Canadian exercises at St. Lambert. 
But by now the ships have been using the 
full length of the waterway for more than 
2 months. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway is the answer to 
an ancient dream dating back tothe revo- 
lutionary days. Its construction has been 
studied and planned since the turn of the 
century. 

Seaway capacity has been estimated at 
about 50 million tons a year by the US. 
Government. This will include some 12 
million tons of grain outbound and 10% mil- 
lion tons of iron ore inbound. Canadian 
estimates are considerably higher. 

Hard to exaggerate would be the impact 
ofthe seaway on the national economy. 
Midwest imports and exports are bound to 
be stimulated. Distributors of foreign steel 
already have opened a score of offices in Chi- 
cago. Cheaper transportation will cut the 
cost of a foreign automobile in the Midwest 
some $70. 

Foreign beers, wines, and liquors will be 
available at lower prices. Other imports 
expected to be favored include Italian mar- 
ble, woodpulp, pottery, rubber, coffee, and 
many others now higher priced in the Mid- 
west than on the coasts. 

Farm products, in turn, will be better able 
to compete in foreign markets. So will US. 
made trucks, heavy machinery, steel pipe, 
chemicals. 

At the same time, rail freight rates to the 
Midwest will go down. Whether east coast 
ports will suffer is debatable. The seaway 
will be frozen for 4 months—at least until 
a way is found to keep it navigable through 
the winter. 

Up until now, discussion about harbor im- 
provements on Lake Michigan and Lake 
Superior have been centered on the major 
ports of Milwaukee, Chicago, and Duluth- 
Superior.  ~ 

Other port cities such as Sheboygan and 
Manitowoc have been advised to go slow 
in heavy investments in harbor facilities. 
Some argue that this means the seaway will 
be just another name in the history books as 
far as these cities are concerned. > 

If such an attitude had prevailed a hun- 
dred years ago, the West would never have 
been developed. It’s much too early to 
scratch Sheboygan and other small lake ports 
off the map as far as the seaway is concerned. 
As the Midwest grows, the need for more 
facilities will develop. 

In discussions concerning the seaway, She- 
boygan is continually compared to Milwau- 
kee and Chicago. The cemparison is un- 
realistic since Sheboygan has never enter- 
tained the thought of becoming another 
Milwaukee. 

The hard fact is that the seaway cannot 
help but benefit Sheboygan. ’ 

We are living in an age where trans- 
portation—whether it be on land, sea or 
air—is the lifeblood of our existence. 

New firms which import and export will 
naturally be drawn toward the Great Lakes. 
There have already been some. reports of 
firms now located in crowded coastal cities 
moving inland and relocating along the 
Great Lakes. 

There has been no rush of industries to 
Wisconsin but the seaway wasn’t conceived 
and built in a day either. 

Sheboygan has many assets worth eval- 
uating when a plant site is to be chosen, in- 
cluding an abundant supply of fresh water. 
Water, indirectly is still that all-important 

enatural .aid in getting wheels to turn, mo- 
tors to hum, factories to produce and com- 
mercial enterprises to breathe with vibrant 
success. 

Other assets are a huge electric power 
Plant, and availability of abundant supplies 
of natural gas, oil and coal. It has an ex- 
tensive suburban area suitable for any con- 
ceivable development. Sheboygan has a 
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good supply of skilled labor and is located 
in a State rated highest in employer- 
employee realtionship. There are scores of 
beautiful churches, the finest equipped pub- 
lic and parochial schools, lovely parks and 
large bathing beaches. 

Sheboygan ranks about third in the State, 
too, in the number of industrial plants. An- 
other point favoring the community is the 
Sheboygan County Municipal Airport now 
under development. 

The city can hardly miss being benefited 
in the future by the enormous amount of 
shipping that will pass through the sea- 
way. 





Investing in Medical Schools 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. Presidént, in 
an editorial in yesterday's edition, the 
New York Times points to the progress 
of the National Fund for Medical Edu- 
cation. 

The fund has been set up to organize 
private support, primarily from Ameri- 
can business, for the Nation’s medical 
schools. There are few educational 
problems more vital or perplexing than 
the training of more physicians in this 
country. America has a very ‘serious 
shortage of doctors and a tragic number 
of vacancies on the faculties of medical 
schools. 

The fund is still small for the size of 
the job it has to do. But it is growing 
and the donors have increased impres- 
sively in number. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Times’ editorial be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD, as follows: 

INVESTING IN MEDICAL SCHOOLS 

The 1958 report of the National Fund for 
Medical Education shows a widening area of 
cooperation by contributors. The fund was 
organized 10 years ago—under the sponsor- 
ship of President Eisenhower of Columbia 
and other university presidents, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, and the Ameriean 
Association of Medical Colleges—to mobilize 
private financial support for the Nation’s 82 
accredited medical schools. It has made 
impressive headway, especially in the enlist- 
ment of leading corporations in its cause. 

Each year its roster of companies has 
grown. The total amount it received last 
year exceeded $3 million, of which about 
$2 million came mostly from business con- 
cerns, and $1 million from a matching grant 
of the Ford Foundation. Out of this pool a 
uniform unrestricted grant was made to each 
of the medical schools, supplemented by $60 
for each undergraduate student, making a 
total of $2.9 million. 

Last year the fund began to give special 
purpose grants to selected schools to help 
finance promising new programs of teaching 
and a new plan was worked out for financial 
support of basic medical research. 

The shortage of physicians now amounts 
to “a very real and present emergency,” as 
Surgeon General Burney has described it. 


“ ~ 
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We need 4,000 more new doctors a year than 
are now being turned out by the medical 
schools, where there are more than 600 vacan- 
cies in fulltime faculty posts. 

The number and standing of the compa- 
nies which contribute to the fund show an 
encouraging recognition of the stake which 
business has in turning out good doctors and 
of the fund’s usefulness as a mechanism to 
help in doing it. But the medical school 
emergency calls for still wider support. 





Cash Dissipated by Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


or OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
a recent column by Sidney Andorn 
which was published in the Cleveland 
News on June 29, 1959, is worthy of 
careful study. 

While paying tribute to the thousands 
of patriotic Americans who have volun- 
teered their time and serviees for civil 
defense, it offers a clear commentary of 
the waste of the taxpayers’ money in 
Ohio and the Nation on the utterly use- 
less and vague program of the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
column be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Cleveland News, June 29, 1959] 
cD STaND FoR CasH DissiPaTeD? 
(By Sidney Andorn) 

Since civil defense is notable for the fine 
work turned in by thousands of volunteer 
individuals and organizations who don’t get 
paid for it, why should civil defense be 
costing us taxpayers millions of dollars a 
year? 

Civil Defense Recognition Day here was 
celebrated last Monday. 

City Hall ceremonies gave certificates of 
commendation to doctors and nurses as- 
sociations, to the utilities, the Red Cross, 
newspapers, broadcasters, police and fire de- 
partments, and industries. 

Certainly the certificates didn’t cost the 
city $106,000. 

NONE OF THEM IS PAID 


Cleveland’s contribution to civil defense 
here this year is $106,000. 

Cuyahoga County’s contribution to civil 
defense here this year is $77,000. 

Civil defense in passing out certificates 
of honor paid tribute to its 3,000 auxiliary 
police and its 300 rescue-service workers. 

These are countywide volunteers. They 
work for no pay. 

Their certificates didn’t cost $77,000. 

So you have a right to ask where does the 
money go? 





BIG DOUGH FOR WHAT? 


You have a right to ask where does the 
State and Federal civil defense money go? 

State of Ohio’s civil defense appropriation 
this year is $342,520. 

Congress for this year’s civil defense ap- 
priated $45,285,000. © 

Not a penny of this goes to the volunteer 
rescue-service workers who did such a yeo- 
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man job during the recent disastrous flash 
flood here, nor to the auxiliary police for 
their fine services directing traffic. 


WARTIME IS DIFFERENT 


Flood rescues, directing traffic are feasible 
peacetime efforts of civil defense. 

They become almost impossible under an 
avalanche of fallout from a nuclear-bomb 
barrage in wartime, with roads glutted by 
panic-piloted cars fleeing atomic extermina- 
tion. 

It’s for such wartime protection we pay 
our money to civil defense. 

Maybe this is why there is such stalling 
and double talk when a reporter tries to 
find qut from the headmen of county and 
State civil defense how much money they've 
been given for 1959. 





Use of Lodgepole Pine Species for Pro- 
duction of Insulating Board in State of 
Oregon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the significant developments in 
the State of Oregon during recent years 
has been the establishment in Klamath 
Falls of a $12.5 million plant to use so- 
called scrub species of timber for the 
production of insulating board. 

Some of us were active in persuading 
the U.S. Forest Service to put up, for 
competitive bidding, the lodgepole pine 
trees in the Fremont National Forest 
which are the source of supply for the 
Johns-Manville plant near Klamath 
Falls. 

On July 1, the plant was formally 
dedicated by A. R. Fisher, president of 
the Johns-Manville Corp., and by Gov. 
Mark Hatfield, of Oregon. Because 
similar undertakings providing payrolls 
and wealth for the Pacific Northwest may 
hopefully be in prospect for the future, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
from the Oregonian of July 1, 1959, writ- 
ten by Mr. John L. Denny, business edi- 
tor of the Oregonian, describing the for- 
mal opening of this huge undertaking 
which will process lodgepole pine into 
insulating material, and an editorial on 
the same theme from the Oregonian of 
July 2. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., July 

. 1, 1959] 

JOHNS-MANVILE PLANT DEDICATED AT KLAMATH 
FaALLS—INSULATING BOARD MADE FROM PINE 
AT INSTALLATION 

(By John L. Denny) 

KiaMaTH Fatuis.—Johns-Manville Corp. 
Tuesday dedicated its new $1214 million in- 
sulating board plant 19 miles north of here, 
signalling a $2 million increase in the State's 
industrial payroll. 

Of more significance to the economy, 
however, is the creation of a brandnew 
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source of wealth for the State. This is the 
first manufacturing plant to utilize lodge- 
pole pine on a majer commercial scale, con- 
verting to useful and marketable products 
a scrub tree formerly considered to be of no 
economic importance. 


@ OREGON PINE SUPERIOR 


The insulating board products made from 
the lodgepole pine are superior to those 
made out of southern pine at the firm’s 
Mississippi plant, according to A. R. Fisher, 
board chairman and president of Johns- 
Manville. 

ifsher, who participated in official opening 
ceremonies along with Gov. Mark Hatfield 
and other notables from the city, State, and 
Federal agencies, also had kind words for Ore- 
gon’s business climate, rating it next to 
availability of raw materials as his com- 
pany'’s reason for locating the plant here. 
While sidestepping a direct answer to a ques- 
tion on the State’s tax structure, Fisher 
said: . 

“No place have we felt more welcome than 
we are here. We have not found a better 
overall business climate anywhere.” 

The plant gets its raw material from the 
Forest Service under a long-term cutting 
agreement. Fisher said that under certain 
conditions the company might be interested 
in acquiring land and tree farming lodgepole 
pine, something no one has ever done any- 
where. But this may be a long time in the 
future. The Fremont National Forest is said 
to have lodgepole pine for a perpetual sup- 
ply for six plants the size of this one. 


PLANT'S USE DELAYED 


The plant actually was completed early 
last year, but operated on slow bell during 
its shakedown period due to the effects of 
the recession and the slump in building. 
Now it is operating three shifts daily on a 
5-day week. Fisher said it probably will go 
on a full 7-day week within a year. This will 
add about 50 more men to the present em- 
ployment of around 300. 

W. H. Graham, manager of the new plant, 
said the contract loggers supplying it with 
lodgepole pine are producing about three 
cords of wood per man-day, compared with 
one cord per man-day in the firm’s pine 
operations in the Southern States. 

Located on the Williamson River, the plant 
consists of six groups of buildings with 
285,000 square feet of floor space. Products 
are sent throughout the West, going as 
far east as the Dakotas and St. Paul, and the 
plant was designed for future expansion as 
the market grows. 

LODGEPOLE LOGS CRUSHED 


Insulating board is produced by grinding 
the debarked lodgepole pine logs, then form- 
ing the tough wood fibers into sheets by 
wet processing, pressure, and heat. The large 
amount of water required is supplied by two 
750-gallon-per-minute deep wells. Effluent 
is screened, dumped into a settling basin, and 
thence into the Williamson River. 

The Kiamath Falls plant is the eighth to 
be completed by Johns-Manville in the past. 
2 years. It makes a total of 33 plants in 
which the company produces more than 500 
different product lines, including building 
materials, pipe, insulations, and allied in- 
dustrial products. 


. 
—— 


[From the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., 
July 2, 1959] ; 


WeEst’s INTERDEPENDENCE 


In Kiamath Falls they talk a lot about 
the State of Jefferson, which includes a large 
part of the southern Oregon and northern 
California and which is described as more of 
a state of mind than a physical entity. 

The State of Jefferson, has roots in history 
In the early 1850's, residents of southern 
Oregon and northern California seriously 
agitated for formation of a separate terri- 
tory. ‘Partly this was based on the desire of 
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some residents of the area, who had mi- 
grated from Southern States, to form a slave 
State and secede from the Union. 

The present tongue-in-cheek State is a 
resurrection of rebellions of 1935 and 1941, 
when lack of good highways and a feeling 
of being neglected by the distant metro- 
politan areas of the legal States brought 
about mock-serious but pointed agitation 
for formation of a separate State. The Jef- 
ferson revived this year in Klamath Falls, 
its sélf-proclaimed capital, is designed more 
to advertise the advantages of the area for 
industrial and business development than 
to voice grievances against the authorities 
in Salem and Sacramento. 

A folder telling of these many advantages 
was distributed to visitors from as far away 
as New York who attended the dedication 
this week of the $1214-million lodgepole 
pine insulating board plant near Klamath 
Falls of the Johns-Manville Corp. Undoubt- 
edly, the State of Jefferson is sound pro- 
motion, calling attention to a large area 
which is bound together by geography and 
similarity“of resources, where growth has 
been rapid but where there is room for 
much more development. 

One can quarrel with only one statement 
in the well-written promotion piece. “In 
many ways it (the Jefferson area) is a world 
unto itself—self-sufficient, with enough 
water, fish and wildlife, farm and orchard 
land, mineral resources, and gumption, to 
exist on its own,” says the folder. 

The fact that one of America’s largest cor- 
porationg has built a huge plant to convert 
the former weed tree, lodgepole pine, into 
modern building materials is in itself a 
refutation of any such claim to self-suffi- 
ciency. Success of the plant, which employs 
some 250 workers and gives the Klamath 
economy a substantial boost, depends on the 
whole West, not just the “State of Jefferson.” 

Products will be sold as far east as the 
Dakotas and New Mexico, with the thickly 
populated cities of California forming the 
most lucrative single market. Thus, Jeffer- 
son is dependent on a dozen real States in 
this instance and in innumerable others 
involving sale of its timber, agriculture, and 
other products. 

Actually, all of us are dependent for our 
livelihoods on virtually everyone else. Port- 
land’s prosperity hinges on the well-being of 
@ large part of the Pacific Northwest, includ- 
ing the “State of Jefferson,” and prosperity in 
the metropolitan area is reflected in other 
communities of a wide region. The Johns- 
Manville plant will not only help Klamath 
Falls and southern Oregon. It will benefit 
the whole State and adjacent sections of 
California and Washington, just as do all 
new payrolls, wherever the paymaster’s office 
may be situated. This concept is accepted 
generally nowadays, and one is sure that 
Jeffersonians really feel that way, too. 


The Mutual Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, Mrs. Jo- 
seph N. Ulman, Jr., of Woodbridge, 
Conn., has written to me asking that I 
have inserted in the Recorp a letter to 
the New York Times by Ruth S. Phil- 
lips, president of the League of Women 
Voters. 

Mrs. Phillips’ letter is worthy of wide 
attention, and I therefore ask unani- 
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mous consent that it be printed in the 

Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PLANNING ECONOMIC AID—AMERICAN LEADER- 
SHIP IN DEVELOPING MULTINATIONAL PRO- 
GRAM ENVISAGED 

To the Epiror or THE New York TIMEs: 

The mutual security program this year 
has become one of the most controversial 
issues in our foreign policy. If we do not 
consolidate our forces, the program will 
suffer from the current differences in sup- 
port between those who stress foreign mili- 
tary aid and those who stress economic aid. 

It was significant that “Meet the Press’ 
recently interviewed Vannevar Bush on the 
mutual security program, thus helping to 
focus public attention on the issue during 
the present period of reassessment of the 
program. 

Your editorial of May 26 “Time and 
Foreign Aid,” quite rightly, we believe, adds 
one pertinent reason for the program which 
Dr. Bush failed to mention in his convinc- 
ing and able answers to the questions asked. 
We agree with you that “what we need to do 
is to make persons and societies strong in 
their own right” and this “* * * lays the 
ground for progress in human betterment.” 


NOT EMERGENCY MEASURE 


We maintain that mutual security eco- 
nomic aid and technical cooperation pro- 
grams should not be used merely as inci- 
dental tools in the so-called “ruble war” or 
as props to our military security. We be- 
lieve economic aid must be conceived in 
long-range terms, not as an emergency, year- 
to-year, stop-gap operation geared to the 
fortunes of the Cold War. 

The economic and social problems which 
the developing countries must solve to 
achieve stability and prosperity are prob- 
lems that can be met only by long-range, 
comprehensive planning and by disciplined 
effort. 

During the past 2 years the League of 
Women Voters has supported the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund as a sound means of 
providing economic aid through long-term 
loans. We now believe the resources of the 
fund should be strengthened rather than 
limited and, therefore, in the biennial meet- 
ing of our national council this month, we 
endorsed the principles set forth in the pro- 
posed Fulbright amendments to the mutual 
security program for 1960. 

LONG-RANGE GOALS 


The amendments will emphasize the con- 
structive, positive goals of economic develop- 
ment without ignoring the necessary purpose 
of military security; will expand economic 
aid and allow for greater flexibility in the 
program; will improve the effectiveness of 
aid by making possible long-range planning 
over a period of up to 5 years. - 


We know full well that the Development 
Loan Fund is not the whole answer to the 
needs of the developing countries of the 
world community. We see the task of help- 
ing to build viable economies and enduring 
democratic institutions in these countries 
as one which calls for the combined efforts 
of all nations. 

Why not then, at the proposed summit 
conference, initiate a coordinated, world- 
wide program of economic development? 
The leadership of the United States in work- 
ing to develop a multinational economic aid 
plan would certainly find backing from Great 
Britain and the other Colombo Plan members 
and from Italy, France and West Germany— 
all of whom have expressed similar views. 

RvutTH S. PHILLirs 
Mrs. Robert J. Phillips, 
President, League of Women Voters. 
WasuincrTon, May 26, 1959. 
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Equal Justice in South Carolina for White 
and Negro Rapists 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA’ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 7,1959_ 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Equal Jus- 
tice in South Carolina for White, Negro 
Rapists,” published in the Anderson 
(S.C.) Daily Independent of July 4, 1959. 

I have noted that very little has been 
written about these cases in the large 
Northern newspapers. The Northern 
daily press, as usual, headlines any mi- 
nor racial unrest in the South, but plays 
down racial problems in the North. 

In most instances the large Northern 
papers infer that justice is unequal in 
the South. As this editorial-points out, 
justice is equal in South Carolina for 
whites and Negroes. 

I join with the Anderson Daily Inde- 
pendent in its editorial comment on the 
subject ‘and in its appeal to place the 
national spotlight on the Beaufort cases 
cited in the editorial, which points up 
that justice is equal for all in my State. 

There being\ no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Anderson Daily Independent, 
July 4, 1959] 
EQuaL JUSTICE IN SOuTH CAROLINA FOR WHITE, 
NEGRO RAPISTS 


On Thursday in General Sessions Court in 
Beaufort County venerable Judge J. Henry 
Johnson sentenced two men to die in the 
South Carolina electric chair. 

First to face the judge was a white marine, 
age 24, convicted by an all-white jury of rap- 
ing a 47-year-old Negro woman. The jury 
which heard the facts did not recommend 
mercy. The death sentence was mandatory. 

Two hours later a 19-year-old Negro who 
broke into a home and attempted to rape a 
young white housewife also was sentenced to 
die in the State’s electric chair. He was 
corivicted by a jury of six white persons and 
six Negroes. Mercy was not recommended. 

The two were sentenced on the same day 
in the same court in the same county, to pay 
the death penalty for rape. And they are 
scheduled to die the same day—August 14. 

If Fred G. Davis, the white marine, dies in 
the electric chair, he will be the first white 
man in U.S. court history to be executed for 
the rape of a Negro. 

J. E. McTeer, sheriff of Beaufort County 33 
years, testified Davis told him he sometimes 
had “an overpowering sex urge and got 
pleasure out of using force with women.” 
The testimony of other witnesses for the 
State must have been fully convincing to 
the all-white jury. 

Judge Johnson, commenting on the ver- 
dicts, said the two cases “should establish be- 
yond all doubt that any person, regardless of 
race, color, or creed, can get justice in South 
Carolina.” 

The judge is right. The Beaufort cases 
should establish the fact. But will they? 

The question now is how many fairminded 
Americans will have opportunity to learn 
what happened in the Beaufort courtroom. 
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How will the anti-South press and radio 
and TV commentators react to this clearcut 
example of justice in South Carolina? 

However precedent shattering, the ver- 
dicts are not likely-to receive more than 
nominal and grudging attention from press, 
pulpit, and periodicals brainwashed by alien 
philosophies and NAACP propaganda. But 
how they would have howled if the white 
man had been acquitted regardless of the 
circumstances. 

We join other South Carolinians in chal- 
lenging the integrationist bleeding-hearts to 
put the spotlight on the Beaufort cases with 
the same intensity employed to magnify the 
South’s relatively few interracial incidents 
into unjustified proportions. 

Put the national spotlight on the Beaufort 
cases. 





/ 
July. 4, 1826: The Day Two'Titans Died 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER. 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the finest commemorative articles I 
ever have read about our erican In- 
dependence Day was published on the 
editorial page of the Oregonian, of Port- 
land, for July 4, 1959. The author of the 
article is Dr. Kenneth L. Holmes, as- 
sistant professor of history at Linfield 
College, which is located at McMinnville, 
Oreg. Dr. Holmes cites the intertwining 
of the illustrious careers of Thomas Jef- 
ferson and John Adams, both of whom 
died within a few hours of each other 
on July 4, 1826. 

I doubt if any young American can 
read this moving article by Kenneth L. 
Holmes without feeling a renewed sense 
of thrill and pride in his country. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this article, entitled “July 4, 
1826: The Day Two Titans Died,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., July 
4, 1959] 
JuLty 4, 1826: THe Day Two Trrans Diep 
(By Kenneth L. Holmes) 

All Americans have heard about July 4, 
1776, possibly the most important day in 
our history. Many, however, have not heard 
that 50 years later, on July 4, 1826, there oc- 
curred the second most exciting Independ- 
ence Day of all. 

The drama developed in two localities: Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts. 

In Virginia, at his home at Monticello, lived 
a man who had been one of the signers—nay, 
one of the very framers—of the Declaration 
of Independence, Thomas Jefferson. He was 
83 years old. 

In Massachusetts, at the family home in 
Quincy, lived another of the signers of the 
Declaration, political archenemy of Jeffer- 
son for Many years, John Adams, who had 
reached the age of 91. 

During the last 14 years of their lives they 
had carried on a correspondence as they for- 
got the bitterness that had antagonized them 
during the heyday of their political careers. 
And how bitter it had been! Why, when 
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Jefferson succeeded him as President on 
March 4, 1801, Adams slipped away in a coach 
so that he would not have to attend the 
inauguration. A mutual friend, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush, another veteran of 1776, per- 
suaded them to start a correspondence in 
January 1812. As Clifford Smyth wrote of 
the remarkable series of letters, “No shadow 
of political bitterness darkened their corre- 
spondence. Each writer vied with the other 
in frank, good-humored expressions of opin- 
ion, and in simple tributes of enduring 
affection.”’ 

Just before the Fourth in 1826 each of 
them was invited to journey to Washington 
to take part in the festivities. Both of them 
declined for reasons of health. 

Adams wrote suggesting a toast for the 
occasion: “I give you independence forever.” 

Jefferson wrote a remarkable letter ex- 
pressing his appreciation for the invitation, 
and in the letter,rang out the high ideals of 
1776 once more: 

“I should, indeed, with pecullar delight, 
have met and exchanged there congratula- 
tions personally with the small band, the 
remnant of that host of worthies, who joined 
with us on that day, in the bold and doubt- 
ful election we were to make for our coun- 
try, between submission or the sword; and 
to have enjoyed with them the consolatory 
fact, that our fellow citizens, after half a 
century of experience and prosperity, con- 
tinue to approve the choice we made. May 
it be to the world what I believe it will be 
(to some parts sooner, to others later, but 
finally to all), the signal of arousing men 
to burst the chains under which * * * 
ignorance and superstition have persuaded 
them to’ bind themselves, and to assume the 
blessings and security of self-government. 

“That form which we have substituted, 
restores the free right to the unbounded 
exercise of reason and freedom of opinion. 
All eyes are opened, or opening to the rights 
of man. All of the light of science has al- 
ready laid open to every view the palpable 
truth, that the mass of mankind has not 
been born with saddles on their backs, nor 
a favored few booted and spurred, ready to 
ride them legitimately, by the grace of God. 
These are grounds of hope for others. For 
ourselves, let the annual return of this day 
forever refresh our recollections of these 
rights, and an undiminished devotion to 
them.” : 

So these two “giants of the earth” did not 
go to Washington for the 50th anniversary 
of the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; they stayed at home. 

Ah, but here is the drama of it: 


Jefferson knew he was seriously ill when 
he wrote the letter on Jurie 24. He became 
progressively weaker in the days that fol- 
lowed and began to have periods of uncon- 
sciousness on July 2. On the third he was 
in a stupor most of the day. Just before 
midnight on the third.-he awoke for a short 
period and whispered, “This is the Fourth?” 
His doctor answered, “It soon will be.” 
Jefferson whispered further, “Ah, just as I 
wished.” Just after noon on the Fourth of 
July he died. 

Over in the family home in Quincy, John 
Adams was sitting weakly in his chair on 
the morning of the same day. He was fad- 
ing rapidly. He seemed to hear the sounds 
of the celebration of the Fourth distantly 
through the windows. Of a sudden he 
whispered clearly, “Thomas Jefferson -still 
lives.” An hour after Jefferson’s death 
Adams had gone to his reward. 

James Truslow Adams tells us that when 
the Nation learned of the extraordinary co- 
incidence, it was received with hushed awe, 
as though a mystreious portent. Death had 
struck simultaneously at the two most shin- 
ing marks in the land, and as the past sym- 
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bolically went down to the grave, an era was 
dramatically closed. 

If on this Independence Day, 1959, we 
sense a kind of mystery about that July 4th 
in 1826 when two titans of "76 died, it is 
only natural. And somehow the words come 
crowding into our minds from the Declara- 
tion itself, “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident: That all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” 


Kenoshans Strike Pure Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Sun- 
day’s New York Times featured a super- 
lative story in its business section on 
the boom in Kenosha, Wis., sparked by 
the smashing success of Rambler auto- 
mobiles. 

Too often the consequences of business 
success are only spelled out in the cold 
statistics of a profit and loss statement 
or of the affluence it has brought to fore- 
sighted stockholders who had the cour- 
age to back their vision with cash. 

The thrill of the Kenosha story is the 
happiness and_ satisfaction it has 
brought a whole community. Not only 
is management justifiably proud of their 
proven ability. Working men too are 
walking on clouds—proud of the central 
part of their skill plays in producing 
the best car in the business. Merchants 
and storeclerks too recognize the ad- 
vantage of working and living in a com- 
munity that has struck pure industrial 
gold. 

Appreciation in Kenosha is deeper and 
broader because this community has suf- 
fered serious depression repeatedly in 
the past. There is a firm, strong under- 
tone of determination that the commu- 
nity will do all it can to cooperate to 
help maintain the growing gains of the 
golden Rambler. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by Austin Wehrwein, who was for- 
merly a Pulitzer prize-winning reporter 
on the Milwaukee Journal, and now 
writes for the New York Times,.be 
printed in the. Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 5, 1959] 
RAMBLER SPARKS BooM IN KENOSHA 
(By Austin C. Wehrwein) 

Kenosna, Wis., July 4.—This middle-size 
Wisconsin lake port city is riding the crest 
of a small—or, as they insist here, the com- 
pact-——car craze. 

The only unhappy voices are those of some 
merchants who complain tongue-in-cheek, 
hand-on-the-cash register: 

“The auto workers don’t get enough time 
off to spend their money.” 

To help the workers solve this problem the 
stores stay open now on Mondays as well as 
on Friday night. But time is indeed scarcer 
than money. 
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THREE SHIFTS COMMON 


The American Motors Corp., the city’s 
largest employer and the cause of it all, is 
running assembly lines 6 days a week, double 
shift. Other departments go round the 
clock to keep production lines supplied, so 
that 65 percent of the work force is in three- 
shift, 6-day-a-week departments. 

But it’s not all work. The Tyson brothers, 
Robert and Eugene, are doing a thriving 
business at their sporting goods store in all 
lines, from bar bells to boats. 

“It’s surprising,” Eugene Tyson said, “how 
many men walk in here in working clothes 
and buy golf clubs.” 

A union official said: 
happy.” 

American Motors is making 1,635 Rambler 
cars a day, a record high. Its present sched- 
ule calls for a model-year output of 376,087 
or 210,704 more than in tie first schedule 
setup a year ago. 

This compared with a low of 250 a day 
in June 1954, and 73,393 in all of 1954. 

Employment in the last 12 months has 
risen by 5,000 jobs to more than 12,000, also 
a new high—higher than in World War I. 
The company recently invested $5 million to 
increase capacity. 

Only a year ago, Kenosha was still classed 
as a place with “critical” unemployment, 
with 744 percent of its working force out of 
work. 

Today the unemployment compensation 
office is deserted, and other businesses find it 
almost impossible to get extra help. Even 
maids are scarce. 

The 1950 Federal census found 54,800 peo- 
ple in Kenosha. The population is now es- 
timated at 62,000, not counting heavy growth 
in environs. 

The influx of new people has created a 
housing shortage, too. But the city’s new 
“Rambler prosperity” has created fresh op- 
timism. 

“We're thinking bigger,” Mayor Eugene R. 
Hammond said. “We’re planning for the fu- 
ture on the basis that we're going to grow. 
We're moving away from conservative type 
of thinking.” 

George Epstein, owner of Bell Clothing, a 
leading store, summed it up this way: 

“A few years ago there was fear that Amer- 
ican Motors was dying. But they have gone 
from the bottom of the bottom to the top 
of the top. It’s wonderful to be on a win- 
ning team.” 

BUSINESS UP 20 TO 30 PERCENT 


Mr. Epstein said that business was up 20 to 
30 percent from year-ago levels, and added: 
“People are buying in a light-hearted vein.” 

In line with this, the Tyson brothers noted 
@ marked increase in quality bicycle sales. 
Parents, it seemed, were doing something for 
their children, too. Two other signs of 
“Rambler prosperity”: more foreign sports 
cars and a booming market for power lawn 
mowers. 

Spot interviews with men and women on 
the line and with the officers of United Auto 
Workers Local 72 indicated there were a fierce 
pride in the product. 

“We are definitely trying to get as much 
production as possible,”” Leo Downing, local 
72 president said, “We're going to make the 
big three (Ford Motor Co., General Motors 
Corp., Chrysler Corp.) compete. We're going 
to make them hustle.” 

The union, at its own expense, has set up 
a committee to urge the UAW, State, and 
local governmental units to buy American 
Motors’ cars. 

And it tells its members: “You earn your 
bread and butter here—buy the product.” 

“Any car produced off the end of the pro- 
duction line could be our own—the cars we 
make could be our own,” George Nordstrom, 
local 72 vice president, declared. Heads 
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nodded in agreement around the conference 
table at union headquarters. 

With all the fervor of a sales manager, the 
union men said that the American Motors’ 
cars were the best on the market. 

In a separate interview, a former local 
president, Jack Beni, declared that the mo- 
rale in the plant was at its highest point. 

To beef up its payroll the company didn’t 
go far afield to recruit help. And its care- 
ful screening of applicants has, according to 
the mayor, enabled the city to absorb the 
thousands of workers arriving here without 
any increase in crime or other social 
problems. 

Most of the new people come from Wis- 
consin, some commuting long distances. 

There is a romantic sidelight resulting 
from the employment of smalltown lads 
from northern Wisconsin. They get lone- 
some for their girls, and on the old princi- 
ple that absence makes the heart grow 
fonder, have sharply increased the engage- 
ment and wedding ring business at local 
jewelry stores. 

MOST FROM WISCONSIN 


While the bulk of the new people come 
from Wisconsin, some 400 have migrated 
from the Michigan auto centers. Jack R. ~ 
Bell, 29, a native of West Virginia, used to 
work in the Flint Buick plant. After being 
out of work for 6 months in 1957, for 9 
months last year, and 4 months this year, 
he came here and found work in the body 
plant. His take-home pay is $109 a week. 

Michael Morris, 22, worked in a Detroit 
filling station after he got out of the Ma- 
rines. Then when it went out of business, 
he was out of a job a year. Now he makes 
nearly $100 a week take-home pay. 

A woman production line worker, Mrs. 
Florence Koessl, the mother of five children 
and whose husband is a fireman, said the 
family’s extra cash above savings was going 
into a new garage. Lyle Krahn, a 29-year- 
old inspector, who was laid off in 1953 and 
1954, but who now has take-home pay of 
$112 a week, said he had confidence in the 
company’s future and was building a home. 


A 10-PERCENT RISE 


William Thurn, president of the First 
National Bank, also reported savings deposits 
up—about 10 percent above last year’s. 

R. F. Kingsley, editor and publisher of 
the Kenosha Evening News and’ president 
of the Kenosha Savings & Loan Association, 
reported a better than threefold increase in 
applications for home loans. 

Milton Wittenberg, secretary of the cham- 
ber of commerce, noted that in May 1958, 
Kenosha had 24,000 wage and salaried work- 
ers. This May there were 31,000. 

Factory production payrolls in May 1958 
covered 14,300 jobs, a figure that rose in a 
year to 20,200. 

He reported smaller but similar gains in 
wholesale and retail and transportation jobs. 


A Bill To Amend the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950 So as To Authorize 
the Secretary of Defense To Provide for 
a Security Program With Respect to 
Defense Contractors and Their Em- 
ployees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to amend the 
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Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950 
so a8‘to authorize the Secretary of De- 
fense to provide for a security program 
with respect to defense contractors and 
their employees. 

On June 29, 1959, in the case of Wil- 
liam L. Greene versus Neil M. McElroy, 
in another divided opinion, the Supreme 
Court held invalid virtually the entire 
industrial security program of the De- 
fense Department on the ground that it 
is not clear that the President or the 
Gongress “within their constitutional 
powers specifically have decided that the 
imposed procedures are necessary and 
warranted and have. authorized their 
use.” 

The effect of my bill, Mr. Speaker, is 
specifically to overcome this decision so 
that the Department of Defense may 
have congressional authority to safe- 
guard our industrial establishments, 
without disclosing information injurious 
to our national security. 





Speech of Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
in Kenosha; Wis., on June 14 at a Tes- 
timonial Dinner for the Honorable Wal- 
ter Molinaro, Speaker of the Wisconsin 


Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged to return to my home district 
on the 14th of June to attend in the 
city of Kenosha, Wis., a testimonial din- 
ner in honor of Speaker of the Assembly 
of the Wisconsin Legislature, George 
Molinaro. George Molinaro is an old 
and dear friend of mine and was my 
good friend and counselor in the days 
when I served in the State senate at 
Madison, Wis. The ability and leader- 
ship of George Molinaro has been recog- 
nized by his Democratic colleagues for 
when the Democrats took over ‘the Wis- 
consin Assembly for the first time in 24 
years, they immediately elected him as 
speaker of that body. The home com- 
munity of George Molinaro turned out 
en masse. ‘There was business and labor, 
farmer and friend; they all joined 
hands, over 900 strong, to wish him 
well and to congratulate him on his 
fine record of achievement. It was my 
privilege to say a few words to express 
my deep feelings and in recognition of 
the fine and outstanding record which 
George has carved for himself in the 
history of Wisconsin politics, and as a 
leader of Wisconsin citizens and as a 
man who has stood on all issues for that 
which is right and proper for the people 
whom he represents. 

At this dinner, the enthusiastic crowd 
was addressed by one of the outstanding 
Democrats of our- day. I speak of the 
Honorable Husert H. HuMpurRey who is 
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serving in the U.S. Senate as the senior 
Senator from the neighboring State of 
Minnesota. I believe, as do so many in 
the Midwest, that Senator Humpurey is a 
man of principle, a man who will stand 
up for a platform and for a program, and 
who will fight even though the odds are 
against him. He is a man of deep sym- 
pathy and understanding who knows the 
problems of the little people. He has 
deep feeling for their complex problems 
and for the complex society in which we 
live. He believes that government 
should be administered so as to lighten 
their load and burden both taxwise and 
otherwise. Also while fighting their bat- 
tles he recognizes the needs of business 
and industry and knows the necessity of 
having a set of laws that will permit in- 
dustry to operate ata profit. He is truly 
conscious of all segments of our society 
as well as all of the problems that we 
face, and his record is one of constant 
battles to improve our present day living 
conditions for all classes of people in 
the Nation. I was deeply impressed by 
the speech which he gave, and although 
I have not endorsed or personally come 


out in favor of any candidate for the - 


Democratic presidential nomination, I 
do feel that Senator Humpurey would, 
if chosen, be an extremely good candi- 
date and one of whom the party could 
be proud. I, of course, recognize that 
the Democratic Party has several other 
candidates, each of whom would do a 
creditable job and would make both the 
party and the Nation proud of the pro- 
gram and the platform which they would 
run upon. I would like, however, to ex- 
tend in the REecorp the speech which was 
delivered by Senator Humpurey in Ken- 
osha, Wis., on the evening of June 14 at 
the testimonial dinner for George Mo- 
linaro, speaker of the Assembly of the 
State of Wisconsin. The speech follows: 
Our* NATIONAL GOALS 


(Remarks of Senator Huserr H. HuMPHREY 
at testimonial dinner for Speaker Molinaro, 
Kenosha, Wis., June 14) 


It is natural for me to feel at home here 
in Wisconsin, for this is home territory for 
me. 

Minnesotans and Wisconsinites are used to 
talking to each other as neighbors talk over 
a back fence—and the fence between our two 
States really might as well not exist, judging 
from the friendly reception the people of 
Wisconsin have given me during these past 
2 days. I have really been treated like one 
of the home folks. 

One thing that has given me a feeling of 
being at home in Wisconsin is what’s been 
happening in the Democratic Party in this 
State. In this respect, I am happy to say, 
the Wisconsin story and the Minnesota story 
are very nuch alike. 

Fifteen years ago, both of our States were 
dominated by Republicans. They held both 
Senate seats, and virtually all of the con- 
gressional seats. They controlled the gov- 
ernorship and both houses of the State leg- 
islature. 

Well, things have changed for the Demo- 
cratic Party in Minnesota and in Wisconsin. 

In Minnesota, we now control both Senate 
seats. Instead of having one or two Demo- 
cratic Congressmen, we now have four. We 
hold the governorship, and one house of the 
State legislature. 

Yes, things*have changed in Minnesota— 
but no more than they have in Wisconsin. 
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You have written a record here that Demo- 
crats the Nation over can envy and be proud 
of. 

You have a Democratic Senator for the 
first time in 21 years—a courageous and able 
Senator you can be mighty proud of—BILL 
PROXMIRE. 

From being totally blacked out of repre- 
sentation in Congress in 1946, you have won 
5 of the 10 congressional seats—including 
this First Congressional District now happily 
and effectively represented by an outstand- 
ing new Congressman, GERRY FLYNN. 

You control the governorship for the first 
time in 25 years, and I'm proud to share 
the platform with the man who broke that 
Republican jinx, your great Governor and 
my good friend, Gaylord Nelson. 

But the symbol—and perhaps, too; the 
secret—of your success may be found in the 
story of the man you and I honor tonight, 
the speaker of the Wisconsin Assembly, 
George Molinaro. 

For when George Molinaro first became an 
assemblyman in 1946, the State legislature 
was a mighty lonely place for Democrats. 
In fact, there were only 11 other Democrats 
to keep him company in the house. 

I wonder if George Molinaro—or any of the 
other 11 Democrats who sat with him in 
those bleak days of 1947 ever dreamed that 
a little more than a decade later, the Demo- 
crats would:actually control the house, and 
that your neighbor, George Molinaro, would 
hold the powerful and respected post of 
Speaker of the. Wisconsin Assembly. How 
many of you here tonight thought that could 
happen in such a short time? 

When a man can, by hard work and sheer 
merit, work his way up from a Kenosha con- 
stable to one of the highest posts in the 
State, the party that gave that man the 
chance to rise is not only a vigorous party, 
it is a great party. 

And so when I salute you, Mr. Speaker 
Molinaro, I salute every Democrat in Wis- 
consin, from the precinct worker, commit- 
teeman, party officer right on up to Senator 
PROXMIRE and Governor Nelson and his asso- 
ciates in State government. 

You in Wisconsin, like your Minnesota 
neighbors, know the ingredients of political 
success: Hard work—not just around elec- 
tion time, but 12 months a year; dedication 
to liberal, progressive principles and pro- 
grams, and not just at election time) but all 
the time; and a willingness to welcome new 
faces and to give every person that precious 
chance to rise to the top and fulfill the 
responsibilities of political leadership. 

Fortunately, the Wisconsin story and the 
Minnesota story are being written in State 
after State across the Nation. Since 1953, 
we've won State house after State house. 
We've won senate seats and house seats that 
had been occupied for years by Republican 
mossbacks. 

But, our victory—the people’s victory— 
will not be complete until we win the White 
House. 

And if other States can develop the kind of 
Democratic leadership that Wisconsin has, I 
have little doubt that there will be a Demo- 
crat in the White House in January, 1961. 

But let’s not-_get complacent and overcon- 
fident and think we can just coast in on the 
tide. 

The Democrats swept the country in the 
1958 election with promises of action—yes, 
liberal and progressive action—for 1959. 

The people who elected the Demotrats 
are getting restéve and they are looking to 
us for action. We in Congress have an obli- 
gation to carry out the mandate of the 1958 
election. 

The Republicans would like t see this 
Congress fall on its face and they have the 
money and the press to publicize its short- 
comings. But we Democrats have a two-to- 
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one majority and there can be no alibis if 
we fail. And we're going to stay on our 
job in Washington just as long as necessary 
to live up to our 1958 promises; we must 
and we will carry out our progressive and 
constructive Democratic program. 

For the Democrats to win in 1960 there 
must be a powerful and liberal image of 
the Democratic Party in the mind and 
heart of every American voter. 

I suggest, as a model for that image, the 
image the Democratic Party enjoyed when 
it was led by that great humanitarian 20th 
century American, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. 

There is a lesson°for our party, in this 
year 1959, in the last words ever written by 
Franklin Roosevelt. They were addressed 
to the San Francisco Conference of the 
United Nations, which he did not live to 
attend. 

In those last words, he admonished the 
world, “We must move forward with strong 
and active faith.” 

These last written words of Roosevelt were 
not words of complacency or contentment 
with the past. They were a call to action. 
They summoned us—and the world—to move 
forward. 

To Franklin Roosevelt, moving forward 
did not mean reliance on the momentum of 
forces already in being. He said that we 
must be strong and active. He knew that 
there was no strength in waiting for events 
to take their course. He demonstrated that 
events must be shaped. He knew that 
neither domestic nor international problems 
could be solved by sporadic and desparate 
reactions to crisis. He demonstrated that 
leadership means positive action, that leader- 
ship means setting goals and always striv- 
ing to meet them. 

Let us, too, set our goals and always strive 
toward them. 

In the years ahead, three great goals con- 
front America: the winning of an honorable 
and lasting peace; the fulfillment of our 
economic potential; and the attainment of 
full dignity and liberty for every American. 

The winning of the peace means this: 

It means unfailing pursuit of the goal of 
universal disarmament, so that men can 
devote their energies and resources to con- 
structive purposes, to bettering a lot of 
their fellow men. 

But until we attain that goal, the pursuit 
of peace means an invincible shield of de- 
fense—not only to deter those who would 
make war, but to negotiate disarmament 
from strength, and not from weakness. 

And finally, the pursuit of truly lasting 
peace means a long, hard struggle to im- 
prove the lot of the oppressed, the poor, 

the hungry, the sick, and the illiterate. 

For the Communists and enemies of free- 
dom will never cease their appeals to these 
people; and unless we wish to yield the 
world to their domination, we cannot relax 
our efforts to help those who are less for- 
tunate than we. 

These totalitarian states, first Russia and 
now in increasing measure China, recognize 
no ideal but power. Yet they know where 
they are headed, and they have the blue- 
prints for attaining their goals. Year by 
year, the masters of the enslaved people are 
driving them relentlessly forward, in the 
most gigantic program of military and eco- 
nomic development the world has ever seen. 

Our shortcomings, unlike those of the 
totatarians, are not in ultimate purposes. 
But we have not yet equalled them in the 
steadfastness of our purposes; nor in our 
willingness to dedicate our full resources to 
the attainment of our goals. 

Too many of our actions are improvised 
and disconnected, instead of being purpose- 
ful and long ranged. Too often we blunt the 
effect of fine words with meager deeds. And 
too often we blur the effect of fine deeds 
with foolish words. 
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The challenge of the Soviets is total. 
Their dedication is total. 


We cannot ariswer this challenge of the — 


totalitarians merely by declaring that they 
are evil doers and do not have the power 
to accomplish their asserted goals. We can 
answer it only by superior deeds. 

Now, the second great goal before America 
is the fulfillment of our real economic po- 
tential here at home. 

In pursuing this goal, we must look upon 
our economic system as something bigger 
than the dollar sign, and something warmer 
than the brick walls of our factories. 

We sek not only to build machines, but 
also to improve men; not only to provide 
work opportunity, but also to provide leisure 
for self-development; not only to achieve 
security, but also to stimulate initiative 
and daring; not only to be efficient, but also 
to do justice. 

But in order to move forward with strong 
and active faith toward this goal, we must 
remove one primary obstacle—a Republican 
administration which is satisfied with stag- 
nation. 

The Republicans take great pride in tell- 
ing us that the economy is bigger than 
ever—as if this solved everything. 

But when the Republican press agents tell 
us that we are now higher than ever before, 
we want to know who is higher, and how 
much higher. The better than 3 million 
unemployed are not better off than ever 
before. The farmer is hardly enjoying pros- 
perity. The homeowner is hardly being 
helped by higher and higher interest rates. 
The small businessman has not reached his 
millenium. 

The truth is that since this Republican 
administration took office, the American 
economy has fallen far short of its potential. 

From 1953 through the end of 1958, we 
have lost more than 10 million man-years 
of job opportunity through unemployment. 

The income of the average American 
family has been penalized to the tune of 
almost $3,000 in real buying power. 

Net farm income has been about $31 bil- 
lion less than it should have been, and 
wages and salary income almost $100 billion 
too low. 

Private business investment opportunity 
has been almost $40 billion too low. 

The excessive idleness of plant and man- 
power from 1953 through 1958 caused us 
to lose more than $150 billion in total na- 
tional production. 

As a result, even high tax rates have 
yielded to all levels of government about $25 
to $30 billion less revenues than full pros- 
perity would have yielded. These deficits 
in public revenues have meant deficits in 
national security and international eco- 
nomic cooperation. They have meant im- 
mense deficits in education and health serv- 
ices, housing and resource development, 
social security improvement and income pro- 
tection to the unemployed. 

None of these things has happened by 
accident. Every basic economic policy of 
the Republican administration—the tight 
money policy, the high-interest rates, the re- 
gressive tax policy, the pennywise and 
pound foolish economy programs, the give- 
away of our resources—all of these have re- 
sulted in substituting economic slow-down 
for full economic growth. 

These Republican policies have not meant 
boom and bust in the old fashioned ‘sense. 
The protective Democratic legislation of the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal has saved us 
from this. But they have meant recession 
half the time and stunted growth all the 
time. 

Where do we go from here; and first of 
all, where can we go? 

If we fully marshal our economic poten- 
tial, we can in the next 5 years lift our $460 
billion economy to much better than a 
$600 billion economy. 
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We can increase the average annual in- 
come of American families, measured int real 
buying power, by about $2,000. 

We can liquidate most of the private 
poverty, which still bears down upon mil- 
lions of our people. 

We can have prosperous farmers 45 well 
as prosperous industry; small business can 
thrive alongside the corporate giants. In 
short, we can lift those at the bottom with- 
out penalizing those at the top. 

We can combine the American system of 
different rewards for different abilities and 
efforts with the American system of equal 
opportunity for all and social justice. 

And on the productive foundation of this 
private economic progress we can check the 
impoverishment of our vital public services, 
and put an end to the neglect of our greatest 
national and worldwide priorities of need. 

We; can, in a word, fulfill our economic 
potential and realize our dream of abund- 
ance. 

The third great goal before America is the 
attainment of full dignity and liberty for 
every man, woman, and child within our 
borders. * 

We have made a start toward equality of 
opportunity for employment. 

We have made a start toward integrating 
our public schools. 

We have made a start toward integrating 
our public facilities of all kinds. 

We have made a start toward preventing 
discrimination in housing. 

We have made a start toward assuring the 
right of every citizen to vote. ~ 

Yes, we have made a start in each of these 
areas. But there is more—much more—to 
be done. 


And we are determined that from these 
small beginnings we shall one day build a 
land of tolerance that knows no bigotry. 

The road toward understanding and toler- 
ance, toward equality and justice may be 
a rough one. But we must travel that road 
and travel it surely if we are to survive in 
a world two-thirds colored. And we must 
travel that road and travel it courageously— 
not only because it is necessary for our sur- 
vival—but because it is right. 


My friends, if we move forward to cross 
and conquer these three new frontiers, many 
of us may live to see the greatest era of 
accomplishment in the history of man. - 


During a large part of the 19th century, 
the Old World enjoyed a wide measure of 
peace and prosperity, scientific development, 
and practical reform. The outstanding 
characteristic of this period was faith ih the 
future of man, expressed by a poet laureate 
of England who spoke of the gleam of the 
untraveled world ahead. 


At this midpoint in the 20th century, 
mankind is again moving into an untraveled 
world. New problems, new danger, new 
uncertainties, confront us. But the New 
World into which we are moving is also 
gleaming with high promise. The free 
peoples of the world are infinitely stronger 
than they were in the 19th century. We 
have gained in knowledge of the physical 
world, in science and technology and com- 
munication. Above all, we have come to 
appreciate the links which bind all free 
peoples together. We have found the in- 
struments of cooperation which may forge 
these ioose links into an unbreakable chain 
of strength. 

So let us lead from strength. Instead of 
thinking that every great task is beyond 
our means, let us measure the greatness of 
our capacity. , 

Instead of filling the air with fear, let us 
fill men’s hearts with hope. 

Instead of being overwhelmed by the 
dangers of the world, let us be inspired 
by the challenge to surmount these dangers. 


Instead of worrying about the future, let 
us labor to create it. 
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Again in the words of the poet, as the 
great world spins foreyer through the ring- 
ing grooves of change, we can bring an in- 
creasing purpose into the lives of freemen, 
if only we do not close our minds to new 
problems, if only the thoughts of men are 
widened with the processes of suns. 

I know that after reading this fine 
speech you will agree with me that the 
vision and breadth of the Senator well 
qualifies him to lead this Nation in the 
event the Democratic Party should se- 
lect him as their presidential nominee. 





A Suggested Temporary and Partial Solu- 
tion to the Problems Raised by the 
Supreme Court’s Recent Decision Ap- 
proving State Taxation of Income 


Derived Exclusively From Interstate 
Commerce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the busi- 
nessman who sells his product in States 
other than the one in which his estab- 
lishment is located must anticipate 
greatly increased exposure to State taxes 
as a result of a recent opinion of the 
Supreme Court—Northwestern States 
Portland Cement Co. v. Minnesota and 
Williams v. Stockham Valves & Fit- 
tings, Inc., 358 U.S. 450—in two related 
cases, one involving Minnesota and one 
involving Georgia taxes. 

BACKGROUND OF PROBLEM 


Prior to February 24 of this year, it 
had been. generally assumed that if a 
business had no factory, warehouse, or 
inventory in a State but solicited busi- 
ness in that State, the sales made were 
in interstate commerce and therefore 
protected from State taxation by the 
commerce clause of the Federal Consti- 
tution. 

THE NEW DECISIONS 

On February 24, 1959, the Supreme 
Court rendered a decision in two cases 
involving State taxation of income de- 


rived exclusively from interstate com-' 


merce—dissenting Justices Whittaker, 
Frankfurter, and Stewart. In both 
cases, the taxpaying corporations had 
restricted their activities to those pre- 
viously considered nontaxable. . Their 
manufacturing operations and inventory 
were entirely outside the taxing States 
and all orders from purchasers in such 
States were required to be transmitted 
to the home office for acceptance. 
Basically, the only activities within the 
taxing State were the maintenance of 
a sales office and the solicitation of or- 
ders. The specific holding of the Court 
was that a State has jurisdiction to levy 
an income tax on a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of another State 
when the taxpayer’s only activities were 
soliciting orders in the taxing State and 
shipping goods to customers therein. 
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The Court did, however, impose two 
qualifications. The income taxed must 
be fairly apportioned to the activities in 
the taxing State and the corporation 
must have some minimum connection, or 
as the Court put it, “nexus” with the 
State. 
IMPLICATIONS Or THE DECISIONS 


If all States were prepared to restrict 
their taxes to those corporations having 
an established sales office within their 
borders, the problem of the burden on 
firms doing an interstate business could 
be held to manageable proportions. 
However, the full implications of the 
taxing powers granted to thé States by 
the new Supreme Court decisions have 
yet to be explored. In two other recent 
cases—Brown-Forman Distillers Corpo- 
ration v. Collector, 359 U.S. 28; Interna- 
tional Shoe Company v. Fontenot, 359 
U.S: 984—the Supreme Court refused to 
review decisions of a State court uphold- 
ing a State tax on a corporation which 
merely solicited orders and shipped 
goods into the taxing State. In neither 
case did the corporation have an office 
of any kind there. No one knows why 
the Supreme Court refused to review the 
decisions or what action it would have 
taken if it had considered these cases on 
their merits. However, until further 
light is shed on this area by subsequent 
decisions, the only safe assumption is 
that by merely sending salesmen into a 
State, a corporation subjects itself to 


such State’s taxes. In fact, since Feb- . 


ruary 24, three States—Utah, Idaho, 
and Tennessee—have amended their 
taxing statutes to take full advantage of 


‘the. most liberal interpretation of the 


Supreme Court’s decisions. Any con- 
tinuation of this trend will have the re- 
sult that many small- and medium-sized 
businesses, which now pay taxes only in 
those States where they have plants, 
warehouses or offices staffed by em- 
ployees.authorized to accept orders, will 
be required to file returns and pay taxes 
in every State in which they solicit or- 
ders and ship goods. 


THE SUGGESTED SOLUTION 


To alleviate this problem in a way 
which will represent a fair compromise 
between the revenue requirements of the 
States and the need to obviate the im- 
position of an unfair burden on medium 
and small interstate businesses, it has 
been proposed that Congress enact leg- 
islation restricting State tax jurisdiction 
to situations where the corporation has 
@ permanent establishment in the form 
of a plant, warehouse, stock of goods or 
Office in the taxing State. Such a mini- 
mum activities type of bill has definite 
precedent in prior congressional legisla- 
tion Since it follows the exact pattern of 
the restrictions imposed by Congress on 
the taxing power of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

A further advantage of this solution is 
that it would not involve the necessity 
of urging Congress to reverse the recent 
Supreme Court decisions in Northwest- 
ern States and Stockham Valves, inas- 
much as under the facts of those de- 
cisions, the taxpayer had an office in the 
taxing State. All such legislation would 
do would be to prevent State tax juris- 
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diction from extending beyond the spe- 
cific situations already ruled on by the 
Supreme Court. 

This type of legislation would restrict 
State jurisdiction to tax only in those 
situations where potential revenue is the 
least and foreseeable difficulties in col- 
lection are the greatest. Thus, it is to 
be anticipated that State opposition will 
be reduced to a minimum. In fact, 
there is reason to believe that, when 
State administrators appreciate the dif- 
ficulties of enforcing taxes against for- 
eign corporations which have no perma- 
nent establishment within their States, 
they may well be willing to accept such 
legislation, even though they would not 
have felt themselves free to suggest it 
in the first place. At the same time, 
the medium- and small-sized businesses 
operating across State lines will be re- 
lieved of the heaviest portion of the bur~ 
dens imposed by the new decisions. 

The proposed legislation would in 
effect hold the ‘taxing power of the 
several States to the exact situation 
passed on by the Court only until Con- 
gress has a chance to examine into the 
whole question and enact permanént 
corrective legislation. 





Letter of President Carlos Garcia, of the 
Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter 
written by President Carlos Garcia of 
the Philippines, as addressed to Mr. Max 
Abelman, known as Brooklyn’s ambas- 
sador of good will, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





MALACANANG PALACE, 
February 12, 1959. 
Mr. Max ABELMAN, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. ABELMAN: I have just received 
your letter of February 4. It was a pleasure 
to read its contents and the various interest- 
ing enclosures you forwarded. From the 
things said about you and considering your 
friendly gestures towards this country, you 
are certainly living up to your reputation 
as Brooklyn’s ambassador of good will. 

May I also say that I appreciate your sym- 
pathetic views on the present state of rela- 
tions between the Philippines and the United 
States. You will remember that your good 
friend, our Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo, 
recently brought up omnibus claims for the 
consideration of the U.S. Congress. I am 
glad that you are trying to help in Wash- 
ington by communicating with friends there 
who are in a position to give favorable sup- 
port to the Philippine stand. 

Let us hope that everything will turn out 
for the best. Meanwhile I extend sincerest 
thanks and cordial regards. 


CarLos P. GARCIA. 
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Are Wage Increases Inflationary? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp I include the following article en- 
titled ‘“‘Are Wage Increases Inflationary” 
by Stanley H. Ruttenberg, research di- 
rector for the AFL-CIO: 

Are Wace INCREASES INFLATIONARY? 
(By Stanley H. Ruttenberg) 


For too long, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has been using fear of inflation to block 
normal economic growth. Recent price 
levels mark almost a year of stability. Even 
the price changes of the preceding 10 years 
have been lower, on an annual average, than 
those of the distant past, when inflation re- 
ceived much less popular attention. 

In March 1959, the much publicized yard- 
stick of inflation, the Consumer Price Index, 
stood at 123.7. This is precisely where it 
was in June 1958, and only 0.4 percent above 
March 1958. The Wholesale Price Index has 
also shown stability. In March 1959, it 
stood at 119.6, which was 0.1 percent below 
the same month’s index in 1958. Further 
investigation shows that price changes in the 
previous 10 years compare very favorably 
with previous decades. The “compound 
rate’ of increase per year was 1.25 percent 
for wholesale prices and 1.75 percent for con- 
sumer prices. During the last 60 years, the 
average has been 2.3 percent in these two 
indexes combined. As Prof. Alvin Hansen 
stated in a recent letter to the New York 
Times: “Indeed, the record during the years 
1948-58 (which, however, included a war of 
considerable dimensions) discloses a per 
annum price increase not Much more than 
half as large as that of the entire 60-year 
period. This is by no means an irresponsi- 
ble record.” 

Immediately before the past year’s price 
stability, between March 1956 to March 1958, 
price levels moved up 7.4 percent. But for 
the first time since the end of World War II, 
with production below capacity, unemploy- 
ment at a rate averaging 4 percent, and a 
shortage of demand that helped cause a re- 
cession, economists could not depend on the 
classic explanation of inflation—too much 
demand chasing too short a supply. Earlier 
sharp rises in the price level, both in the 
1948-58 period and immediately before it, 
had been caused by demand-inspired in- 
flation. The two periods after World War 
II which had the greatest price increases 
were 1946-48 and 1950-51. In both cases, 
war-related demand sent prices skyrocketing. 
Immediately after World War II, prices shot 
up in response to the unleashing of pent-up 
demand at a time when civilian production 
could not absorb it. During the Korean pe- 
riod, the same forward push came from an- 
ticipated shortages, speculation, “scare-buy- 
ing.” These war-related pressures accounted 
for 74 percent of the total increase in the 
Consumer Price Index after World War IT. 

But the most recent wave of price increases 
between 1956 and 1958 seemed to stem from 
a shortage of demand. Even during the 
worst period of the 1957-58 slump, prices 
continued to rise. This confusing economic 
phenomenon was responsible for the term 
“wage infilation”’—a pat but insufficient ex- 
pianation. Indeed, failure to recognize the 

difference between current price pressures 
and sharp war-related rises has resulted in 
the administration’s devoting all its ener- 
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gies to combating what can only be called a 
“non-existent inflation.” 

What were the price pressures at this point 
in the decade between 1948 and 1958? Wages 
rose throughout the decade and except for 
3 years prices were relatively stable. In fact, 
the pressures responsible for the greatest 
changes in the price index between 1956 and 
1958 were those least related to wages. The 
Consumer Price Index, oI course, is a refiec- 
tion of various sectors of the price structure, 
each of which responds to specific economic 
influences peculiar to its makeup. Exami- 
nation reveals that almost two-thirds of the 
total index rise of 7.4 percent in the period 
1956-58 came from the components known 
as food and services. 

Food price increases accounted for 45 per- 
cent of the rise, with perishable foods alone 
accounting for one-third of it. Economists 
agree that drought in the Southwest in 
1956-57, accelerated the beef-cattle cycle 
(usually of a 2-year duration), leading toa 
shortage of beef and higher prices. A freeze 
in the South in 1957-58 also led to short- 
ages of perishable foods and higher prices. 
As for the other food price increases, wages 
in agriculture—among the n.ost depressed 
in the Nation—can hardly be held account- 
able. Nor can. the costs of packaging, proc- 
essing, and distribution account for the price 
increases. For they were largely caused by 
varying supply and demand and improve- 
ments in quality. 

Services, the next sector of major influ- 
ence, accounted for 20 precent of the overall 
7.4 percent rise in the index. This catch-all 
Gategory includes such varied items as 
finance, imsurance, professional fees, shoe 
repair, education, auto maintenance, and in- 
surance charges. The sharpest increase was 
in finance and insurance charges, which 
jumped 17 percent—multiplying costs for all 
items in the economy. Wages in these areas 
are notoriously low. Price pressures came 
from increased demand due to population 
growth and improved living conditions, and 
from the effects of tight money on the 
population. 

What happened in the unionized indus- 
trial sector which has been blamed for all 
inflation in national ads? What about the 
collective bargaining increases that have 
been dubbed by the President and others 
as inflationary? Obviously, these accounted 
for far less than a third of the 7.4 percent 
1956—58 rise in the index. 

Yet there has been a growing tendency to 
equate a 10-percemt wage rise with a 10- 
percent increase in costs. Such an equation 
is unreasonable: Despite constantly increas- 
ing wages between 1953 and 1958, unit pay- 
roll costs in manufacturing were lower in 
early 1958 than im 1953—the index was down 
to 109.7 from 111.3. But wholesale indus- 
trial prices were much higher—up from 114 
to 125.6. The lack of relationship can be 
séen even more clearly from the fact that 
wages increased between 1957 and 1958, unit 
payroll costs went down and wholesale prices 
did not change at all—they did not go down 
in response to a drop in the payroll index 
from 112.2 to 109.7. 

If wages were not the cost pressure, what 
was responsible for price increases from 1953- 
58? Precise figures are not available, but the 
evidence is clear: Research and development 
outlays by private industry rose over 300 per- 
cent in this period; depreciation charges of 
nonfinancial corporations jumped 52 per- 
cent; interest payments by nonfinancial cor- 
porations went up 45 percent; the number of 
professional employees increased by 27 per- 
cent; advertising outlays rose enormously. 
In all cases, the bulk of the increases occurred 
after 1955. 

On top of these massive expenditures, in- 
dustries have naturally sought to maintain 
or enlarge high profit margins. In key in- 
dustries where there is little or no price 
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competition—such as steel, auto, aluminum, 
oil refining—giant -corporations have been 
able to set prices for strategic manufactured 
goods with little relationship to costs. Ad- 
ministered prices have had an enormous ef- 
fect on the hard-goods sector and have .also 
influenced other sectors of the price struc- 
ture. 

It is a mistake to consider wage increases a 
major price pressure in these industries. 
Congressional studies have shown, for ex- 
ample, that United States Steel can still make 
profits when operating at only 40 percent of 
capacity. Its break-even point is so low 
that in 1958 when it operated at 59.2 percent 
of capacity (the lowest since 1938) , net profits 
were the fourth highest in its history. Net 
profits as a percentage of employment costs 
have exceeded 20 percent in 1955, 1956, 1957, 
and even in the recission year 1958. Though 
steel wages are the highest in history, pay- 
roll costs in 1958 were the lowest since 1954. 
Excessively high profits, based on low break- 
even points, are being made by United States 
Steel and other corporations in administered 
price industries at the expense of the Ameri- 
can consumer. 

The most important challenge facing the 
American economy is economic growth. 
Price stability and economic growth must 
be considered together. Prices tend to rise 
more in periods of slackened economic 
growth than during times of high-growth 
rates. To put it amother way, a greater de- 
gree of price stability may be produced by 4 
higher rather than a lower rate of growth. 

From 1948 to 1953 (omitting the 1950-51 
Korean inflation), for example, the average 
annual rise in the consumer price index 
amounted to only 0.8 percent, and the whole- 
sale price index changes showed a decline 
averaging minue 13 percent. Economic 
growth, as measured by the average changes 
in gross national product, was relatively 
high—tising by an average of 4.1 percent. 
Contrast this period of low price rises and 
higher growth rates with the period between 
1953 and 1958, when the average annual 
consumer and wholesale price changes were 
considerably greater—1.5 percent and 1.6 
percent respectively. The average growth 
rate, at 13 percent per year, on the other 
hand, was one-third that of 1948-53. 

It should be clear then, that price move- 
ments are complex processes. No one factor 
in the price structure can alone be deemed 
responsible for inflation—neither wages, 
food, administered prices nor services. 

What can be done to control inflation? 
The post-World War II and Korean demand 
pressure suggest the necessity for compre- 
hensive standby iegislative authority for 
economic. stabilization controls in emer- 
gency, inflationary situations. Such au- 
thority—lacking at the beginning of the 
Korean inflation and too short lived for the 
World War II period—might well have 
curbed a good part of postwar price pres- 
sures. 

The impact of food prices in 1956~—58 sug- 
gests the need for a new approach to agri- 
cultural programs—perhaps an income-sup- 
port instead of a price-support system for 
farmers. Similarly, knowledge of the facts 
about service costs might help relieve the 
inflatianary pressures they create. Study of 
medical care might lead to reduction of this 
price pressure through acceptance of current 
proposals along the lines of cooperative plans 
or group practices. Greater understanding 
of the effects of tight money. on interest 
rates would shed additional light on ways to 
reduce financing costs. High automobile 
repair costs and their effects on insurance 
rates need further examination. Other spe- 
cific areas should also be studied. For ex- 
ample, housing costs have increased in recent 
years, but plans for improving efficiency of 
construction and reducing rental costs have 
not been carefully and fully considered. 
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The complexities of industrial price pres- 
sures suggest the need for closer examina- 
tion of the makeup of unit costs and distri- 
bution costs in an effort to reduce prices. 
Public attention ought also to be focused on 
the cost-price-profit-investment policies of 
major corporations in the administered price 
industries. 

The American consumers, the people most 
concerned, should be provided with infor- 
mation about the complex causes of price 
changes. Some method, possibly a govern- 
ment consumers’ agency, should be devised 
to provide information and to develop un- 
derstanding of such problems as quality of 
goods and interest costs. Perhaps a Federal 
program of research and education for con- 
sumers could accomplish much of this nec- 
essary task. 


Abolish Farm Subsidies: The People Say 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to convince my colleagues that people 
really do want the farm surplus mess 
brought to an end, and really do want 
farm subsidies stopped, I have from time 
to time placed in this Recorp extracts 
from letters from various parts of the 
country commenting on my four-point 
program to accomplish that objective. 
These letters.come from both rural and 
urban areas. 

Briefly, the program calls for immedi- 
ate cessation of all farm subsidies, esti- 
mated this year alone to cost $6 bil- 
lion, and the fire-sale disposition of Gov- 
ernment-held surpluses amounting to 
around $9 billion and costing $1 billion 
a year tostore. The proceeds of the sale 
would be used to relocate small, mar- 
ginal farmers, to reduce the national 
debt, and to reduce taxes. 

Here are additional extracts from 
letters approving this program: 

We want to join the taxpayers’ revolt 
against farm subsidies. We were farmers for 
years and are interested in your four-point 
program, 


Your position on the agricultural situa- 
tion is courageous and, I believe, so sound 
that it must ultimately win a majority 
support. 


I have talked to hundreds of people about 
the farm subsidy program and almost to 
a man. their thinking coincides with yours. 
It is my opinion the American voters have 
about reached the end of the rope as far 
as the present scandalous mess is coneerned. 

Please stick to your guns on the taxpayers’ 
revolt on the farm subsidies. 

This letter is to give support to your 
four-point program to end the farm mess. 

I have just read in the local press of your 
proposed four-point program to end the 
farm mess and it seems to me that what 
you are proposing makes sense. It may be 
radical surgery but the patient is beyond 
palliative measures. 

Amin absolutely opposed to farm subsidies 
and go along with you 100 percent on the 
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fire-sale idea for unloading the surpluses— 
let’s do it and not have any more, 


Agree wholeheartedly with your stand on 
the farm mess. 


Allow me to congratulate you on the stand 
you are taking on this farm mess. Farm- 
ing is a business and it’s high time the 
farmer wag allowed to run it without any 
Goyernment help or other interference. The 
average farmer will not have any trouble 
making a success if he diversifies and runs 
his farm in a businesslike manner. 


The farmers never had it so good. The 
fire sale is an excellent idea. Let the law 
of supply and. demand control production 
of farm products. 


I am anxious to hear more about your 
farm bill and am absolutely with you 100 
percent when you propose to stop all farm 
subsidies. I think the farmers have had it 
soft for too long. 


My congratulations upon your proposed 
solution of the farm mess. I have felt for 
a long time that something of this kind 
should be done, but have despaired that 
the politicians in Congress ever would con- 
sent to it. 


Your farm program sounds sensible to me. 


Your farm program as outlined sounds as 
if it will be a great step forward in elim- 
inating government controls—which I be- 
lieve is good. 


Want to express approval of your farm 
plan. 


oo 


Congratulations for effecting a plan to 
remedy the unfortunate farm mess. If this 
plan is effective and feasible in its details 
you have more support than ever. 


Good luck to you for your plan for the 
fire sale getting rid of the farm mess, 


I agree the farm mess should be stopped. 
My brother in Iowa (a farmer) does not ap- 
prove of it—never did. 


Toward a Statement of National Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently at the 41st annual meeting of the 
National Lutheran Council, the council 
adopted a statement of national policy 
which I feel should have a broader audi- 
ence. It is a wise and statesmanlike 
declaration. 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement “Toward a Statement of Na- 
tional Policy” be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Towarp a STATEMENT OF NATIONAL PoLicy 

The following statement is offered for our 
fellow Americans to consider and test in the 
light of the lessons of history and of their 
own insights and convictions, with the pray- 
er that ultimately the power of such ideals 
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will seize us and all men, leading us to ex- 
perience the things that make for peace. 

“Recognizing the inequities which exist 
among peoples of the world in such respects 
as education, social and political freedom, 
economic levels, and access to natural re- 
sources; 

“Realizing the natural tendency of men 
and nations to set themselves and their self- 
interests above the common good of men 
everywhere; 

“Knowing the complexity of the problem of 
developing an adequate national policy in 
the face of the power struggle in today’s 
world, where the absence of major armed 
conflict is largely dependent upon precarious 
balances of power; 

“Convinced, nevertheless, that humanly 
speaking the only ultimately effective power 
toward world peace is to be found in obedi- 
ence to divine law expressing itself in love 
and justice; and 

“Believing that our Nation under God is 
an integral part of a world community of 
nations; 

“Therefore we submit to our fellow Amer- 
icans the following propositions for thought- 
ful study in the belief that they are in har- 
mony with God’s law expressed in love and 
justice and embody policies essential to the 
national interest: 

“That our Nation’s interests, responsibili- 
ties, and welfare are not only interrelated 
but also inextricably intertwined and inter- 
dependent with those of her sister nations 
throughout the world. 

“That our Nation's policies, domestic as 
well as foreign, should be designed to further 
purposes consistent with the well-being of 
the whole family of peoples and nations. 
In the long view her true national interest 
is best served by advancing the international 
interest, the common well-being of the whole 
community of nations. 

“That our Nation’s course of action should 
be determined not arbitrarily, not in isola- 
tion, nor in reliance primarily on economic 
or military power, but in recognition of her 
obligations toward others and in harmony 
with universal standards of law and justice. 

“That our Nation’s conduct and policy 
should strive to develop in partnership with 
other nations increasingly adequate struc- 
tures of international organization and law 
to achieve justice, order, peace, and disarma- 
ment. 

“That our Nation’s posture in military and 
economic, affairs should be designed to sup- 
port an international equilibrium which is 
dynamic rather than static involving not 
only powerful nations but also national 
groupings or agencies within or outside of 
the framework of the United Nations de- 
signed to develop political, economic or 
military coordination until such time as 
agencies or international law and justice are 
sufficiently established to preserve world 
peace and order. 

“That our Nation’s efforts to maintain her 
standard of living, involving such matters as 
immigration, trade, tax, and fiscal policies, 
as well as her treatment of racial, cultural, 
and economic minorities within her own 
borders, should manifest a sense of moral 
responsibility consistent with her recogni- 
tion of man’s individual dignity and worth 
and also of his membership in the one 
human family. 

“That our Nation’s ‘life, liberty, and pur- 
suit of happiness’ depend in important meas- 
ure upon her willingness to share mutually 
and responsibly with other nations in de- 
veloping the latent resources and potentiali- 
ties with which these nations are endowed. 
Both governmental and voluntary channels 
need to be used to insure for the peoples of 
the world opportunities for lives that are 

satisfying, socially enriching, eco- 
nomically productive, and responsibly inde- 
pendent.” 
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Merton Explores Reasons for Growth of 
Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Sterling Morton, which 
appeared in the Chicago Sun-Times of 
June 22, under the heading ‘Morton Ex- 
plores Reasons for Growth of Inflation’”’: 


Morton ExPLoges REASONS FoR GROWTH 
or INFLATION 


(Out of a vast store of business experience, 
spanning more than 50 years, Sterling 
Morton, chairman of the board, Morton 
Salt Co., writes of the contemporary eco- 
nomic scene., This is the 10th in a series.) 

(By Sterling Morton) 

To talk about inflation is sheer waste of 
time. For inflation is a result and when 
once in progress, as now in our country, the 
fundamental causes must be removed or 
disaster foliows. 

If you suddenly “inflate” personally, (de- 
velop some abnormal swelling) your doctor 
doesn't treat the swelling, he looks for its 
cause. That, he treats. 

What are the causes of the disease now 
rotting the purchasing value of our savings, 
our insurance, our old-age pensions? Why 
are endowments of our churches, non-tax- 
supported educational facilities, voluntary 
hospitals, and a host of other worthy insti- 
tutions shrinking each year in purchasing 
power? 

“Because the dollar buys less,” you say. 
Why? What has cheapened that dollar 
whose soundness was once proverbial? We 
must seek the basic causes of the disease so 
we can insist that those we elect to manage 
our public affairs, from the school districts 
to Washington, apply the needed remedies— 
or else. 

In my opinion, our present growing infla- 
tion results mainly from: 

1. The 16th (income tax) amendment, 
which opened Golcondas of revenue to the 
politicians. 

2. Departure from sound monef, freely 
convertible into gold. 

3. Bribing groups of voters: farmers, 
miners, low-income families through sub- 
sidized housing; veterans, old people, etc., 
etc., with Federal tax money. The major 
political parties vie in such bribery. 

4. The sprawling, arrogant Federal bu- 
reaucracy—now over 214 million of them. 

5. Absence of real control over military ex- 
penditures, letting interservice competition 
run wild. 

6. Federal bribery of State and local gov- 
ernments by “matching funds” for projects 
the voters otherwise probably would not au- 
thorize. 

7. Extravagance of State and local govern- 
ments, school boards, etc. 

8. Wage increases not justified by increased 
productivity but forced by monopolistic, 
tax-free unions. 

®. Enormous increase in the share of na- 
tional income eaten up by taxes. 

10. And, most important, no widespread 
public realization that such fiscal irrespon- 
sibility endangers the very life of our Nation. 

The mere statement of these causes sug- 
gests the remedies needed. 

But, let's go a bit further: 

Always remember that the Congress and 
the executive are independent branches of 
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our Federal Government. Basically, the ex- 
ecutive cannot force the Congress to appro- 
priate money and, conversely, the Congress 
cannot force the executive to spend appro- 
except for the national debt 


priations, 
charges. 

The citizen can censure extravagant spend- 
ing by Washington, its agencies or by any 
local governmental body. He can throw the 
spendthrifts out. Every 2 years he, collec- 
tively, could retire a Congressman who 
wastes tax money. 

At longer intervals, he could veto a Presi- 
dent or.a Senator. He has the power to pass 
judgment on his legislative and executive 
representatives in the State house, the 
county building, the city hall. Govern- 
mental extravagance can be curbed only by 
the citizen. 

I am old enough and cynical enough to 
know that, with few exceptions, elected offi- 
cials, whether executive or legislative, will 
promise economy but-not practice it—unless 
and until reckless spenders meet defeat. 
The survivors would then change their tune. 

We know the follies of foreign aid. I’ve 
seen it in action. Some of its personnel are 
sincere, some projects are sound, yet, I am 
convinced that our well-intentioned gifts 
afd “loans” (and the administrators we send 
over) make us more enemies than friends 
and have alienated former friends. Even 
more serious, we have lost the respect we 
formerly heid everywhere. 

Foreign aid is a small part of the spending, 
while “defense” is a very large part. Here, 
the layman must rely on the experts—within 
limits. Clemenceau said, ‘‘War is too impor- 
tant to be left to the generals.” Only re- 
cently some Defense Department heads said 
they were oversupplied with armaments. 
Fancy that. 

In recent years, the cost of the Federal 
Government's civilian activities has grown 
stupendously. Here, the President could 
effect enormous economies overnight. He 
might forbid -his executive departments to 
replace any employees leaving, he could stop 
the enormous buildings now going up m 
Washington and elsewhere to house these 
hordes of taxeaters, he could pull home the 
many missions now poking into everybody's 
business overseas. 

He could declare it public policy that 
murder is murder, assault is assault, and 
mayhem is mayhem, whether committed by 
an ordinary thug or a union one. Should he 
simultaneously announce his determination 
to make dollars again freely convertible into 
gold, the effect would be electric. 

Such an example would affect government 
at other levels. Washington, while the leader, 
is not solely to blame for high taxes. Illinois, 
like other States, has been doing its part. 
Its collections doubled in 10 years—from 
$383 million in 1948 to $778 million in 1958. 
The rise in levies by other taxing bodies is 
comparable. 

Who pays all these taxes? You, and no- 
body else. Your landlord collects real estate 
taxes from you, a corporation collects its 
so-called income taxes from its customers, 
and the contractor who builds your house 
adds on union dues and benefits. Taxes 
enter into the cost of everything you buy. 

Taxes are paid by persons—and only by 
persons. 

You pay for new highways, both at the 
teli booth and at the gas pump. You pay for 
harbor improvements, airports, public hous- 
ing, the gorgeous new offices in Washington 
and elsewhere, the palaces of the labor chiefs. 
It all comes out of the customer, the con- 
sumer, and that is you. 

There ain't no free lunch. 

It may be that you like what's going on, 
want all these things done and are willing to 
pay for them. But, the price will be heavy. 
The first fruits of inflation are always sweet. 
The union member thinks he can keep ahead 
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of the procession, the farmer perhaps likes 
subsidies better than free markets, the re- 
liefer prefers the dole to work, the spend- 
thrift politician finds it easy to buy election. 

But, all history teaches that the primrose 
path of inflation leads to dictatorship, if not 
conquest and enslavement. 

Heed, then, the words of wise Tom Jeffer- 
son: “We must make our choice between 
economy and liberty or profusion and servi- 
tude,” and stop this headlong rush toward 
national suicide. 


Immigration Bill To Facilitate Reuniting 
of Families 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to explain my reasons for support- 
ing H.R. 5896. 

This bill contains a number of amend- 
ments to the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act which I support wholeheart- 
edly. Under the bill, for example, the 
unmarried sons and daughters of US. 
citizens are moved up from the fourth to 
the second preference category. The 
spouses and minor children of fourth 
preference ‘immigrants are included 
within that preference group and the 
number of fourth preference visas are in- 
creased from 25 to 50 percent of those 
unused under the first three preference 
categories. 

These, and other amendments con- 
tained in the bill, will improve the sys- 
tem of visa distribution by assuring in- 
creased reunification of the close family 
relatives of citzens and permanent 
resident aliens. 

One feature of the bill, however, I find 
somewhat disappointing. I refer to sec- 
tion 4, which grants nonquota status to 
certain second, third, and fourth prefer- 
ence aliens. I introduced a bill earlier 
this year, H.R. 5536, which I believe 
would really solve the problem that is 
dealt with only in part by section 4. 

My bill would amend section 12 of 
Public Law 85-316 under which some 
29,000 immigrants on the first three pref- 
erence waiting lists of oversubscribed 
quota areas were allowed to immigrate to 
the United States by May of this year. 

The effect of my bill would be to al- 
low all aliens within the four preference 
categories, whose immigration petitions 
were approved before July 1 of this year, 
to enter the United States as nonquota 
immigrants, provided they meet general 
entrance requirements: This is the sim- 
plest and most direct—and therefore in 
the long run the easiest and most sen- 
sible—method of handling the problem 
of oversubscribed quotas. 

The bill under consideration is good 
as far as it goes. But in my opinion it 
does not go far enough. It would grant 
nonquota status only to those aliens in 
the second, third and fourth preference 
categories—that is the close relative 
groups—who had applied for an immi- 
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grant visa prior to December 24, 1952, 
the effective date of the McCarran- 
Walter Act. 

The difference between this provision 
and my bill is that this section does 
nothing for those aliens who have ap- 
plied for entry into the United States 
as permanent residents during the last 
62 years. 

The distinction made between aliens 
registering before and after December 
24, 1952, is purely arbitrary. It lacks a 
good substantial reason. Certainly, by 
excluding those who registered since that 
date, we are merely postponing part of a 
problem which should be handled in its 
entirety. 

The difficulties and hardships result- 
ing from oversubscribed quotas would, 
of course, be best remedied by doing 
something about the ultimate source of 
most of our immigration problems—the 
national origins quota system. The 
British quota of 65,361 is never more 
than half used, while Italy with its quota 
of 5,666 has a waiting list of 165,000 
people who have petitioned to enter the 
United States. Greece, which has close 
to 100,000 of its natives petitioning to 
immigrate into this country, is granted 
the pitifully small number of 308 immi- 
grant visas a year under the national 
origins formula. 

We are not really going to solve our 
immigrant visa distribution problem 
permanently until we have the courage 
and show the strength necessary to re- 
place the national origins system with 
one more in line with the needs of this 
country and of the potential future citi- 
zens who wish to take up permanent 
residence here. In the meantime, I sup- 
port H.R. 5896—with some reluctance— 
on the theory that half a loaf is better 
than none. 





Sudeten Germans Extend Best Wishes to 
United States on Our Independence 
Day a 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. poe Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks in the 
Recorp, I include es following letter 
from Dr. Walter Becher, secretary gen- 
eral, Sudeten German Council, member 
of the Bavarian Landtag, on the oc- 
casion of this Nation’s Independence 
Day: 

Supeten GeRMan CoUNCIL, 
SUDETENDEUTSCHER Rar E. V., 
Miinchen, den June 30, 1959. 
Hon. DANrIEL J. FLoop, 
U.S. Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE FLOOD: On the oc- 
casion of July 4, the American National In- 
dependence Day, please accept the best 
wishes of the Sudeten German people. 
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I myself and my political friends over 
here in Germany are very grateful for and 
admire the firm stand which the United 
States have taken in the conferences in 
Geneva. The firm stand of the United 
States of America is the hope also of all 
other nations, both free and enslaved, 

Against the offensive ideology of world 
communism and slavery, only the United 
States at the helm of the free world can— 
and, we pray, will soon—put an offensive 
ideology of world freedom, including diplo- 
matic, journalistic, political, and economic 
measures, a warless liberation policy. This 
is what not only the threatened Berliners, 
the enslaved Soviet Germans, not only the 
enslaved peoples of Europe and Asia, but all 
freedom-loving peoples think of and hope 
for on July 4, the American Independence 
Day. 

Your Nation having a great past has a 
still greater future ahead. I most sincerely 
send to you, on your national day, our 
heartfelt congratulations and best wishes 
for your great people as well as for you 
personally. 

With best personal regards. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Dr, WaLTER BECHER, 
Member of the Bavarian Landtag, 
Secretary General. 





City of Tomorrow 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Col. S. H. Bing- 
ham as it appeared in This Week maga- 
zine of June 21, 1959. 

Colonel Bingham, former head of New 
York’s Board of Transportation, is con- 
sultant to the cities of Caracas, Sao 
Paulo, New Orleans, Montreal, and 
Stockholm. 

The article suggests some fine ideas 
that could improve all of our metropol- 
itan communities and particularly the 
District of Columbia and its environs: 
Here’s Your Citry or TomMorrow—BicG, Ex- 

CITING FEATURES, BUT We CAN’T Warr Too 

LonG 
(By Col. S. H. Bingham as told to Myrick 

Land) 


Caracas, VENEZUELA.—I have spent the last 
40 years adapting horse-and-buggy cities to 
the automobile age. And wherever I’ve gone, 
I’ve entertained a dream. 

My dream is of a futuristic city built spe- 
cifically for high-speed cars, jets, and rockets. 

On these pages, an artist has pictured this 
trafficfree, noisefree, weatherproofed city 
of tomorrow. Some of the features may 
strike you as strange, but actually they are 
not, Most of them already are in use some 
place, and designs for the others are on the 
dra boards. If a major new city were 
built today, every one of them could be in- 
cluded. 

Here are a few of the features which would 
free this metropolis of many of the irrita- 
tions which make life difficult in our old- 
fashioned cities 

Magic watkine: The heart of this city 
will be completely free of private automo- 
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biles. A man who lives in the suburbs will 
get out of his radar-controlled automobile 
at the edge of the city core. The car will 
be pushed into a boxlike container and 
stored automatically in its allotted spot in 
a huge garage. Some garages will be built 
underground, like the one under Union 
— in San Francisco. 

y commutation: The commuter will 
wi directly into a waiting monorail train 
which will be air conditioned, noiseless, and 
brightly lighted. He'll settle down, glance 
at the headlines in his morning paper, and 
be whizzed to work in a matter of minutes. 

The monorail can travel above ground, but 
will probably dive underground for most of 
the ride through the core of the city. As 
riders on monorail lines in Dallas, in Cologne, 
Germany, and other places have learned, the 
monorail is free of the vibration, grime, and 
discomfort which make present-day com- 
muting an unpleasant chore for many sub- 
urbanites. Beginning this month, hundreds 
of thousands of Americans will have a chance 
to try this dramatic new type of travel at 
Disneyland, Calif. And visitors to Seattle's 
“Century 21 Exposition” next year will travel 
to the exposition grounds by monorail. 

Weatherproofed cities: The city which the 
monorail commuter reaches could be entirely 
weatherproofed against rain, snow, sleet, ice, 
biting winds, and the midday stn. An ideal 
temperature could also be maintained the 
year round. 

I doubt if we want to go quite that far. 
Weather control rather than weatherproofing 
will probably be enough for the residential 
areas of the city. Homes will no longer need 
expensive individual heating systems or air 
conditioners, since cooled or warmed air will 
be piped in from a huge central air-con- 
ditioning unit, just as gas and steam are now. 
And there will be a number of other im- 
provements, such as radiant-heated side- 
walks which will melt snow as soon as it falls. 

Complete weatherproofing will probably be 
reserved for the center area of a city. This 
is the section where bad weather is always 
a costly nuisance—and often dangerous, 
The artist has shown the kind of dome 
designed by Buckminster Fuller to close out 
snow, sleet, rain—even cold wind. Although 
this type of dome has never been used to 
enclose a section of a city, it has served to 
protect railroad marshaling yards and other 
similar areas from bad weather. 

Freedom from traffic: Except for the mono- 
rail, the core of the city will be free of al- 
most all traffic. Cities will belong to people 
again—not to automobiles, trucks, buses, 
streetcars, and trains. Ambulances, fire 
trucks, and sanitation vehicles will travel 
through a special network of underground 


passages. 

Sao Paulo, Brazil, has proved that it is 
possible to bar traffic from a shopping area 
in the heart of a city during daiylight 
hours without causing intolerable incon- 
venience. But in planning a new city—or 
reclaiming the heart of an old one—we 
should not settle for a small island of quiet - 
and safety. We should have a large traffic- 
free, fume-free, noise-free shopping and 
leisure center. 

Speedwalks and carveyors: Once the mon- 
orail brings you into the city of tomorrow, 
you will have a choice of a carveyor for rides 
in the core area, and the speedwalk for your 
window-shopping tours. Both are shown in 
the drawing. The glass-topped carveyor 
moves slowly but endlessly along major 
routes. The speedwalk—which has already 
been installed on a very small scale in Jer- 
sey City and Houston—is a moving sidewalk 
which will be as common tomorrow as esca- 
lators today. 

Speedtubes: Small parcels, mail and food 
will be rushed through ducts and pneumatic 
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tubes from one part of the city to another, 
substantially reducing the number of truck 


Geliveries. This kind of speedtube service— - 


long used in Paris—could prevent traffic tie- 
ups which present-day cities face. 

Automatic sky control: A monorail] line 
will run from the airport to the heart of the 
city. This will put an end to the long delay 
air travelers now face in fighting heavy 
traffic from the airport into the city. Such 
details are checking papers (for passengers 
arriving from other countries) and deliver- 
ing baggage could be handled en route, or at 
a central air-passenger terminal in the heart 
of the city. 

The new airport wold also have an auto- 
matic control system. This foolproof device 
would take over direction of incoming planes 
while they were still some distance away and 
bring them in without any chance of acci- 
dents caused by pilot failure. It would also 
end the stacking up of planes above an air- 
port, which is sometimes dangerous. 

How soon will we begin to introduce some 
of these imaginative features in our present- 
day cities? We can’t wait too long. The 
need for them is emphasized in the recent 
book “Cities in the Motor Age,” by Wilfred 
Owen. Mr. Owen gives this grim reminder 
ef what can happen unless we plan ahead: 

“By 1975 we can expect another 50 million 
people to be living in metropolitan areas. 
Twenty million more workers may be added 
to the morning rush. More people, more 
jobs, higher incomes, and more leisure time 
will furnish the ingredients for still greater 
urban chaos. More than a hundred million 
vehicles will be jockeying for position.” 

But we don’t have to surrender to urban 
chaos. By introducing some of the prac- 
tical new ideas I have described, we can 
make tomorrow’s bigger cities safer, quieter, 
and far more pleasant than any city in the 
world today. 


SHAPES OF THE FUTURE? 


Domes that can cover whole cities, or 
trains that run on one rail, may seem revyo- 
tutionary to you, but they've actually been 
in existence a long time. Everything men- 
tioned in Colonel Bingham’s article, in fact, 
is either in existence now or could easily be 
constructed. 

The monorail was first put into operation 
in Germany and Ireland before the turn of 
the century. Models now planned will 
travel 60 miles per hour and faster. 

The Geodesic Dome first designed by 
Buckminster Fuller in the 1930’s, drew in- 
eredulous gasps. But the Marines have 
adopted it for portable shelters, and it’s 
eome into wide commercial use. Biggest so 
far: a 384-foot cover for the railroad round- 
house in Baton Rouge. 

Carveyors, although not in operation now, 
would be built om the same principle as 
kiddie trains in zoos. Speedwalks, however, 
have been put intc successful operation in 
Houston and Jersey City. 





In Our Image 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the real problems of our times and 
one which demands our most careful 
thought and attention is that of juvenile 
delinquency. 

One of the finest articles dealing with 
this subject which I have read appeared 
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in the June 19, 1959, issue of the Com- 
monweal magazine, entitled “In Our 
Image.” It is written by Dr. Gordon C. 
Zahn, who is a member of the sociology 
department at Loyola University in Chi- 
cago, Til. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp’ 
as follows: - 

I~ Our IMAGE 


(By Gordon C. Zahn) 


Juvenile delinquency is not a new phe- 
nomenon. In the “old days” (c. 1910 and 
World War I), “Teutonia Indians” and 
“Bloody Sixty-six” stirred much the same 
chill of terror now evoked by “Cobras,” 
“Silver Arrows,” and the other colorful names 
chosen by the marauding gangs of today. 
Then, as now, national-origin loyalties and 
prejudices combined with common area of 
residence to unite individual toughs into 4 
predatory force—though the “territory” was 
then mere an area of identification than a 
realm subject to the absolute sovereignty of 
a street gang. 

But the similarities soon fade away before 
the differences between the gangs of then 
and now. The misdeeds of the older delin- 
quents, as they are remembered, at least, 
seemed to consist of such offenses as crash- 
ing private parties for the purpose of carry- 
ing off whatever edibles might be found. 
Acts of physical violence generally involved 
clashes with those who tried to interfere 
with or resist these forays. This is not to 
say, of course, that they never engaged in 
more serious offenses, but at least they were 
not known for them. The escapades our 
elders recall would be regarded today as 
innocent pranks when compared to the 
terror that rules the streets of a modern 
metropolis. 

The gang delinquents of our day boast of 
arsenals that imclude broken bottles, tire 
irons, knives, guns, dynamite, and acid. 
They are better organized and far more nu- 
merous. Their delinquencies are marked by 
greater daring and a studied disregard of all 
limits of malevolence and viciousness. In- 
stead of being occasional and unexpected, 
their activities have come to be regarded as 
commonplace, even routine, occurrences. 
All generations have their share of sadists 
and compulsive killers, but organized beat- 
ings and killings “just for kicks,” as de- 
scribed, for instance, by Harrison Salisbury 
in “The Shook-up Generation” (Harper, 
$3.95) seem to indicate a new trend. This 
is especially compelling when considered in 
the light of the most horrifying fact of all— 
the steady decline in the age levels at which 
these offenses are committed. 

Journalists, novelists, psychologists, and 
sociologists have all concerned themselves 
with the shook-up generation, its problems, 
and its frightening behavior, in the hope of 
discovering the reason and a cure for juvenile 
delinquency. For the most part, the journal- 
ists and the novelists have had the greater 
impact. Salisbury, Benjamin Fine, and their 
many colleagues can draw upon the full sen- 
sationalism of the problem in all its lurid 
dimensions to shock the public into aware- 
ness. Their more literary brothers probe into 
the inner depths of Nick Romano, Tomboy, 
and the Amboy Dukes to play upon the sen- 
sitivities and sympathies of the understand- 
ing reader, Both approaches, however, rest 
upon the oversimplification of a complex 
problem; and it is no surprise to find the 
explanation (and the solution) expressed in 
equally oversimplified form—whether it 
stresses family responsibility and laxity, the 
hereditary determinism of a “bad seed,” or 
the environmental determinism that assures 
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the reader that the delinquent lurks behind 
any door in any slum neighborhood. 

One would like to be able to say that the 
social scientist has done much better, but, 
generally speaking, he has not. True, we 
have a wealth of carefully detailed and large- 
scale research programs furnishing clear evi- 
dence of the multidimensional character of 
the delinquency problem, but as these seldom 
reach the general public, most people hear 
and accept the more superficial explanations. 
And even if the scientific studies were known, 
it is unlikely that they would be effective; for 
the more careful the method and the broader 
the scope of such investigation, the less likely 
it is to produce conclusions that lend them-~- 
selves to general explanations and applica- 
tions. The net result is that while social 
scientists have been able to free themselves 
from the easy attraction of deterministic ex- 
planations, the layman becomes ever more 
impatient with the growing complexity of 
their findings and ever more willing to turn 
to the daily newspaper or the latest paper- 
back for the real, down-to-earth facts and 
answers. 


This is not to say that the social scientist 
has contributed nothing. He has helped to 
establish some degree of validity, however 
limited, to most of the “commonsense” 
explanations. There are now studies which 
give clear statistical support to the harmful 
influence of a bad physical environment, to 
the destructive impact of a broken home; 
and detailed case history analysis has con- 
firmed the role played by the individual's 
own physiological and psychological malfor- 
mations or maladjustments. To the extent 
that all the “total” explanations are given 
scientific support, however, all of them 
necessarily suffer some deflation and modi- 
fication. 

These findings represent important gains, 
uf course, but they offer small consolation 
when we compare them with the rate of 
Increase in the incidence and malevolence 
of the phenomenon itself. The evil is fast 
outdistancing our poor efforts to isolate its 
causes, much less cure or even control it. 

Perhaps this is because we are looking 
for the wrong kind of cause—or looking in 
the wrong places. The study of the delin- 
quent, juvenile or adult, is usually set in 
the framework of a deviation from the ac- 
cepted social norms; he is seen as a rebel, 


with or without a cause, who, alone or in' 


the company of other like-minded rebels, 
scorns and seeks to overthrow“the dominant 
values of society. Occasionally one en- 
counters an exception—Albert K. Cohen’s 
1955 study, Delinquent Boys? The Culture 
of the Gang, being one outstanding ex- 
ample—which approaches the delinquency 
problem as one not of deviation in itself 
but, rather, of conformity to a deviant value 
system held by some group more imme- 
diately crucial to the. delinquent than the 
more abstract and distant society. This 
is an important shift of focus; neither the 
individual nor even the gang but, instead, 
the subculture of the neighborhood or 
community becomes the culprit. 

This should not be confused with the 
old-style environmental determinism which 
viewed delinquency as the direct product 
of material deprivation, slum housing, rec- 
reational deficiencies, etc. These things are 
important, of course, but they are now im- 
portant in that they contribute to a cul- 
tural setting in which distinctive - patterns 
of social interaction emerge, producing an 
equally distinctive system of values. Such 
@ system of values can linger on long after 
the tenement gives way to the public hous- 
ing towers and their carefully planned play- 
ground program and facilities. It is in the 
molding force of sueh subcultures that one 
may find the true leads to an understanding 
of the problem of the delinquent and his 
behavior. 
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Though this approach does emphasize the 
conformity aspect of delinquency, it still 
holds to the basic deviation formula, merely 
shifting the onus of the delinquency from 
the deviant individual to the deviant neigh- 
borhood subculture. As such it would apply 
to the Teutonia Indians of the 1910's as \truly 
as it does to the Egyptian Kings ofthe 1950's. 
We are still left with the problem of the 
critical differences between them. To un- 
derstand these an even more drastic approach 
may be in order, one which departs from the 
basic deviation concept as it is customarily 
employed. 

No one would suggest that the behavior 
patterns we call delinquency are not in a very 
real sense a departure from the general norms 
(at least, as the general norms are overtly 
expressed; Kinsey’s disturbing discoveries of 
the widespread incidence of sexual delin- 
quencies on the part of the general popula- 
tion are relevant here). However, even 
though the fact of deviation is accepted, 
one may still challenge the direction usually 
ascribed to that deviation. In short, I am 
suggesting that much of our present delin- 
quency problem—and certainly its most sig- 
nificant characteristics—represents not a re- 
jection of flaunting of our contemporary 
social values, but rather an overacceptance 
of these values leading to a distortion in the 
form of carrying them to their logical extreme 
of application. 

The key to the whole problem lies in the 
quality and not the quantity of delinquent 
behavior. The prevailing characteristics of 
such behavior seem to incorporate, first, an 
utter disregard of the intrinsic worth of hu- 
man life and rights; second, an almost com- 
pletely hedonistic orientation at the price 
of abandoning or denying all moral self- 
restraint; and, third, a slavish acceptance 
of peer group evaluations as the final test 
of one’s own importance and meaning to 
himself, 

It should not be too difficult to see that 
these characteristics are really exaggerations 
of behavior guides that rule much of our 
normal and respectable ways of life. The 
joy-riding young demons on a hundred-mile- 
an-hour spree are not too far removed from 
the reputable exurbanite heedlessly pushing 
his chariot of death to its maximum speed— 
or, for that matter, from the even more repu- 
table manufacturer who was well aware that 
his product’s greater size and increased 
speed potential would be measured by new 
record highs in highway murder. The al- 
cohol-drug-and-sex orgy of the teenage gang 
finds striking parallels at a more restrained 
level in the mores and tastes of enlightened 
sophisticated society and are certainly a 
direct response—perhaps more honest, how- 
ever crude—to the battery of sex-and-fun 
stimuli to which everyone is subjected by 
the advertiser, the sensation press, and the 
prominent figures of all the entertainment 
worlds. Finally, the importance of proving 
oneself to his fellows, even though proof 
that one is not chicken may involve some 
act of delinquency, mirrors grotesquely the 
unending striving for status and acceptance, 
regardless of the price, that sets and main- 
tains the pace in the rat race of the organi- 
zation man. 

If this is the shook-up generation, that 
terms applies to all of us, not only to the 
teenage thug with the zip gun and the 
leather jacket. Whence our right to criti- 
cize his disregard for human life, we who 
have seen the bodies burned to ashes at 
Buchenwald and Hiroshima,. we who are 
willing to accept the fact that we are pre- 
paring to use (“only as a last resort,” of 
course) new and inhumanly murderous 
weapons that are on target if they fall 
within 50 miles of their military objective? 
How can we who have renounced our own 
sense of ultimate personal moral responsi- 
bility challenge the conformity of the youth 
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who rides the social current into the jungle 
of the street gang? It is no accident that 
the most vicious gangs model their organi- 
gation, their alliances, and their rumbles 
after the patterns set for them by their 
elders, even their supposedly responsible 
elders who engage in the game of interna- 
tional power politics. 

Of course, not all of us carry our social 
values to such logical extr@émes of violence, 
and it is here that specific personal or social 
handicaps and influences become relevant 
in that they operate as selective factors. 
Most of us, juveniles and adults, do develop 
a measure of self-restraint and maturity that 
makes it ible for us to draw lines and 
call a halt this side of delinquency and crime. 
Not so the delinquent. Limited intellectual 
endowment or retarded intellectual develop- 
ment, poor home and neighborhood environ- 
ments, economic and recreational depriva- 
tions—all these serve to make him more 
susceptible to the pervasive amorality or 
outright immorality of the general culture, 
just as inferior physical endowment and de- 
velopment or a state of physical weakness 
makes some individuals more readily suscep- 
tible than others to infection when all are 
equally exposed to a raging epidemic. 

Salisbury comes close to this, conclusion 
by declaring in his book that “surely it is 
in our value system that the germ of the 
trouble lies hidden.” Even more to this point 
are the words of Dr. Albert. Schweitzer: “In- 
creasingly, there is lost the consciousness 
that every man is an object of concern for 
us just because he is a man; civilization and 
morals are shaken and the advance to fully 
developed inhumanity is only a question of 
time.” 

Is this the factor that has been lacking to 
confound all our efforts to explain and solve 
the problem of the delinquent—the pat- 
terned inhumanity of society itself, arising 
from the loss of the sense of individual hu- 
man dignity and moral responsibility? If 
yes, it is futile for us to turn to such pro- 
posals as a “return to the woodshed” penol- 
ogy or the more elaborate but equally sterile 
blueprints of the social engineer. The real 
solution becomes terribly simple, just as it is 
terribly hard. Man must again become an 
object of concern for us “just because he is 
@ man” and not because he is a potential 
customer or competitor, fellow national or 
enemy, or even the anonymous “other” who 
has it in his power to help or hinder us in 
our efforts to find a comfortable niche in an 
admittedly uncomfortable world. 

The terror that stalks our streets has been 
fashioned in our image; not an image buried 
in the night depths of subconscious fears and 
evil urges, but an image blazoned forth in 
headlines, on billboards, everywhere we turn. 
Until we correct our value system (the one 
we live by, not the one we proclaim), until 
we destroy the deadly germ from which the 
poison growth of delinquency has sprung, it 
is a hopeless challenge that we face. 





Red China From the Inside—A Dismal 
Story 
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Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following factual report in 
U.S. News & World Report on conditions 
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inside Red China, by Louis Wiznitzer, 
correspondent for a leading newspaper 
of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. While no one 
man’s observations during a relatively 
short trip to a police-state land whose 
language he does not speak can be com- 
prehensive or final, the actual things 
seen cannot be denied. More and more 
of the terrible truth about the alleged 
miraculous developments in Communist 
China gradually leaks out. Mr. Wiz- 
nitzers’ main impressions are that about 
95 percent of China is still primitive, a 
land of bowing peasants, donkey-pow- 
ered water wheels, soldiers without 
guns, factories without assembly lines— 
a depressing, overrated country, at least 
30 years away from real power. The in- 
terview follows: 

[From U.S. News & World Report, June 15, 

1959} 


“T Saw Rep CHINA FRom THE INsIpE”"— 
What's REatty GoInc ON: Fut Report 
BY WESTERN NZWSMAN 


Question. Mr. Wiznitzer, how long were 
you in China? 

Answer. Seven weeks; it was 50 days ex- 
actly, in March and April of this year. 

Question. How were you able to get an 
entry permit? 

Answer. Actually, you see, I applied to the 
Communist Chinese consulate when I was in 
Berne, Switzerland, last September. After 
several delays I was accepted. This is largely 
due, I think, to the fact that the Communists 
are making such a big play for Latin America 
at this time in their political propaganda. 

Queston. Did you get to see a good deal of 
China in the time you were there? 

Answer. I believe so. I traveled to Shang- 
hai, Peiping, Lanchow—which is very far off, 
near Sinkiang—Sian, Loyang, Chengchow, 
Wuhan, and to Canton. 

Question. Had you ever been there before? 

Answer. No. 

Question. What surprised you most? 

Answer. I was surprised by a great number 
of things-——to begin with, the fantastic hate 
campaign that is going on. Hate against the 
West, hate against the United States in par- 
ticular. The country is covered with thou- 
sands, millions of posters where the United 
States is being hanged or Kicked or shown 
as a snake, an octopus, a rat. This goes on 
over the radio, the press. It is a 24-hour 
nationwide hate campaign of a size that I 
don’t believe ever has existed—not even in 
Nazi Germany. 

Question. Is the campaign effective? Is it 
catching hold among the people? 

Answer. Absolutely, completely. 

Question. What is your overall impression 
of China under the Reds? 

Answer. I reached two conclusions about 
China. One is that too much emphasis is 
laid on the industrial power of China, which 
is practically nonexistent and won't exist for 
another 30 years. China is no world power, 
and China has very little industry. 

But, on the other hand, the Chinese peo- 
ple are under the Government's control. To 
a great extent, they are satisfied with condi- 
tions in China today. Communist propa- 
ganda is very efficient, and the hate campaign 
is penetrating very deep. The people have 
nobody to tell them different. Of course, a 
few thousand people have traveled, but they 
are just nothing—they don't count. 

Question. Would China be a dangerous 
enemy in case of war? 

Answer. No. China without Russia is no 
adversary. When we speak of China as a 
world power, we don’t know what we're say- 
ing. China is no world power, except for 
limited wars—wars like Korea, where China 
can send in a few million men and sacrifice 
a few million men easily. But, in a world 
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war, China’s power is nonexistent now and 
for maybe another three or four decades. 

Question. Why? 

Answer. Well, on one hand, they have 
Manchuria. The industry in Manchuria, we 
know, has been built by the Japanese and 
the Russians, and its functions—there is no 
doubt about that. But the new factories 
and mills of China, the ones that the Rus- 
sians have built for them in Paotow, in Lan- 
chow, in Loyang and in Wuhan, which they 
are very proud ofthese very huge plants 
are not producing at all. 

I visited them all. I was at the oil refinery 
in Lanchow—Soviet built—at the oil well 
equipment plant in Lanchow, at the tractor 
No. 1 factory in Loyang, at the mining- 
machinery plant in Loyang, at the heavy 
machine tool plant in Wuhan and at the 
steel and iron plant in Wuhan. 

Question. Are those all new industries? 

Answer. Those are all new industries. 
These are the industries that the regime is 
concentrating upon because it wants to de- 
centralize, because they want to have their 
industries, they say, not near the sea where 
the imperialists had built, but inside China 
and as far west as possible. 

Question. What are these installations 
like? 

Answer. The visit to a plant or factory was 
always divided in two parts. First, there 
was the interview, not with a technician, not 
with an engineer, but with the party man. 

Question. A political man? 

Answer. A political man, and I would ask 
him questions about the plant. He would 
give me the official answers. Then came the 
visit, which showed me things completely 
different from his answers. 

Question. Did they realize that? 

Answer. No, they are very naive. I believe 
that, altogether, industry is a new thing for 
the Chinese, and they think that a man who 
is not an expert, who is just a newspaper- 
man, doesn’t understand industry at all. 
They don’t realize that any westerner has in- 
dustry in his blood and that he knows what 
an assembly line is like, and he knows when 
there is no assembly line. I don’t know many 
details about industry, but when I see a huge 
crane move back and forth carrying nothing 
and only making a big noise and its cables 
hanging for 15 minutes, I know that nothing 
is going on. 

I will give you another example, the oil 
refinery in Lanchow. It’s a very big, very 
huge refinery that the Russians have built 
there, and it’s not finished yet, but part of it 
is finished. It has about six cracking towers. 
One of the five or six was functioning. One 

- Was busy, the others were deserted. 

Question. They were not working? 

Answer. Only one was working, apparently. 
So we went in there and we went to the 
automatic-control board. This has these 
gages, about 12 of them, where you see 
what the production is. The hands were all 
showing zero, except one. On one of the 
gages the needle was off zero, so I asked 
the guide, “How come all the others are 
showing zero?” And he said, “Oh, that 
doesn’t mean anything. They are to be re- 
paired.” 

At the time I really didn’t know what that 
meant. I thought that was possible, but, 
as soon as I was back in Peiping, foreigners 
explained to me that when these gages 
show zero it just means that there is no 
production. 

Question. Was this plant typical of what 

. you saw? 

Answer. There is this oil-well-equipment 
plant in Lanchow which I mentioned. It will 
produce not only equipment for oil wells 
but for the chemical industry. I was told 
that they have 12. engineers out of which 
4 are Russian. The’ Chinese have all been 
trained in Russia. This plant is not finished 
yet—one-third is under construction. 'They 
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have 4,000 workers. They claim they have 
one, two or three shifts engaged in produc- 
tion, but I saw no production—no produc- 
tion whatsoever going on. . 

Question. Were they shut down com- 
pletely? 

Answer. No, no. They are busy. They are 
busy in that very strange manner—people 
going about and hammering or nailing or 
doing things on the floor or running one 
machine to learn how it operates, or doing 
something with it. But there is no produc- 
tion at all. 

Question. Did you see a Russian engineer? 

Answer. No. I never saw any engineers 
in those plants. I saw small teams of four 
or fivé people working on one small machine 
or hammering together or melting iron. 
They have this big building, and they are 
going about learning what it’s all about, 
trying to get used to it. No A-to-Z produc- 
tion, no assembly line. 

Question. Did you find the same thing in 
other factories? 

Answer. Yes. In Shanghai, I visited an 
ammonium bicarbonate plant; which was 
supposed to be making chemical fertiliz- 
er—— 

Question. A new plant? 

Answer. It’s a new plant. It was. com- 
pleted May 1, last year. Now, before going 
there, they were reluctant to show it to me. 
But I insisted; I said that this is the kind of 
thing we don’t‘/have in Brazil and I wanted 
to see it. So they took me along—two 
chemical engineers and a guide—and warned 
me that the plant had been stopped for 24 
hours for repairs, And, indeed, I found not 
one worker. There was not one single per- 
son there. It was like a ghost town. 

One Chinese chemical engineer showed on 
paper what kind of ammonium bicarbonate 
the Americans made and what kind the Chi- 
nese made. There was a difference some- 
where in the formula, and, according to him, 
the Chinese ammonium bicarbonate was 
much more efficient. He gave me the figure 
of how much more rice it would produce on 
a plot of land, compared to the American. 
The only thing is—they weren't producing 
any ammonium bicarbonate at all. 

Question. How many people would that 
plant employ normally? 

Answer. I would say about 30 or 40 peo- 
ple. Not only was there not one man work- 
ing when I was there, but there was no 
coke—that much I know. You see, if the 
plant had been working yesterday or a week 
ago, there would be some traces of coke, 
because that’s what they need. But the 
whole plant actually hadn’t been working 
for months. I later checked with some 
Western businessmen end technicians who 
live in Shanghai. They told me that what 
happened at this plant was typical of a 
great part of the Chinese industry—it was 
working sporadically. 

In other words, even the textile industry, 
even fountain pen factories would work 2 or 
3 weeks and then they would stop for a 
month or two, and then they would start 
again, all according to the amount of raw 
material coming in, the amount of fuel, or 
maybe problems of transportation. This is 
happening in even the small factories. 
They suddenly rush work for 2, 3, 4 weeks 
and then stop again. 

Question. What’s the big problem in fac- 
tories? 

Answer. Well, if we speak of these large 
factories, there are four main problems, 
really. 

The biggest problem of them all, I believe, 
is: no skilled labor. In all these factories, 
these eight superplants of which I spoke, I 
found that the only busy areas were the 
small workshops that are equipped with 
Chinese machines—small or medium-sized 
machines. They had hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands of very young people—15-, 16-year-old 
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boys and girls—who were learning the trade. 
The rest of these factories were practically 
empty or not busy. You see, these factories 
are used as schools. In other words, they 
don’t have enough skilled labor—far from 
enough skilled labor. The skilled labor they 
have is up in Manchuria, and they are now 
beginning to train--a new generation of 
workers to operate these plants. 

Second, no transportation. China has no 
transportation at all as we know it. As you 
travel through China—north, west, south, 
east, to as far as Sinkiang—you never see a 
truck on the road. You never see a tractor 
on the landscape. They do produce a few 
thousand small trucks, but they don’t know 
where to use them first. This is a conti- 
nent, this is a place larger than Europe, and 
a few thousand of these small-size trucks 
that they bring out—they don’t know where 
to send them first. 

For instance, at the steel and iron plant 
at Wuhan, all the transportation is on men’s 
bacts. This is one of the maddest contrasts 
I have ever seen in my life—an iron and steel 
plant, and thousands of men carrying things 
on their backs. You don’t see a truck in 
there. 

Then, of course, there is a shortage of raw 
material and a shortage of power. These 
are the four factors that explain the low pro- 
duction of this modern industry. 

Question. You saw no tractors in the 
fields—what about the tractor plant you 
mentioned? 

Answer. Yes, the tractor No. 1 plant in 
Loyang. 

Question. Where is that? 

Answer. Loyang is along the railroad from 
Shanghai to Sinkiang. Now, they: told me 
that construction of this tractor plant was 
started in 1955 and finished in 1959. It was 
supposed to employ 22,000 workers, on two 
shifts. The construction cost 200 million 
yuan, or $50 million at the unofficial rate 
of exchange. They said it produces a 54- 
horsepower tractor, called the Red East. 
They claimed they have already produced 


200 of them. And they also claim to produce 


a 40-horsepower tractor. They say they have 
20 Soviet engineers there and 30 Chinese 
engineers. 

Now, as to what-I actually saw. 

I saw one-third of the factory was empty, 
completely empty. One-third was half 
equipped, and one-third was fully equipped. 
But nothing was going on there, except hand- 
working, and there was no production, in the 
Western sense of the word. Thirty percent, I 
would say, of the machines were Soviet, 70 
percent were Chinese. 

All the very huge machines, the huge 
cranes, all the very big machines are Soviet, 
and some of the medium machines were, too. 
All the small and some of the medium were 
Chinese. In many rooms there was heavy 
Soviet equipment not unpacked or not work- 
ing. And there was no assembly line. 

Question. No assembly line? 

Answer. Well, this is typical of the Chi- 
nese—a naive projection of all knowledge of 
industry. On one hand, they told me that 
they had already produced 200 tractors in 
September. On the other hand, they said, 
“Well, we don’t have an assembly line yet. 
Some of the equipment for the assembly line 
is still missing.” This, of course, is a con- 
tradiction in terms. 

The only activity that I could really see 
was training in the small workshops. People 
were sort of busy with hammers. They were 
trying to bend iron. In the middle of all 
these machines, they had places to bend iron. 
Thinks like that you don’t see in a modern 
factory. 

Question. Did you find the same thing in 
other factories? 

Answer. In the same town—Loyang—there 
is a mining-machinery factory. They started 
to build it in 1956. It’s completely finished 
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now. It employs 7,000 workers, and they 
work two shifts. I was told production start- 
ed in December 1958. The cost of construc- 
tion would have been 6 million yuan, or $1.5 
million. It has eight brick buildings and 
looks like a factory in any other country. 
They employ 40 engineers—15 Soviet engi- 
neers and 25 Chinese engineers. Now this 
factory, I was told, produces machinery for 
coal and copper mines and so forth. Eighty 
percent of the equipment was Chinese. 
Twenty percent, roughly, was Soviet equip- 
ment.: Again, the very big equipment was 
Russian. 

This factory is divided in two lines: a 


_ heating, processing workshop that leads to 


a foundry, and a cooling, processing work-* 
shop that leads to an assembly line. But 
there, again, I didn’t see an assembly line. 

I found the same thing everywhere, rough- 
ly speaking. One-third of the buildings 
either were not constructed yet or completely 
unequipped, one-third vaguely equipped, and 
one-third fully equipped. And this one-third 
had no assembly-line production—it relied 
on handworking. 

So eventually from a factory they would 
get one mining machine or one motor or 
there would be one heavy tool or two lathes 
that were handmade. They work on ma- 
chines for a couple of weeks, to train them- 
selves how to use them, and then they either 
keep them as models or to show visitors, or 
they send them to a factory where they can 
be used. 

Question. And then the workers go back to 
their hand methods? 

Answer. That’s right. So far, in ali these 
plants, it’s handwork, «nd I imagine it takes 
them 2, 3, or 4 weeks to make one mining 
machine or to make one small tractor or one 
lathe. That is the kind of production they 
are getting now. 

Question. So they might get one tractor 
every month? 

Answer. Yes; that’s right. At the tractor 
factory I asked to see one tractor, and they 
were not able to show me one. At the very 
end of the visit, after 3 hours, they said that 
there was one tractor, but it was circulating 
around the factory and they didn’t know 
where it was. I finallysawit. We happened 
to bump into it—at this huge tractor No. 1 
plant in China I saw one small tractor. 

Question. Then are the Chinese just as de- 
pendent as ever upon the Russians for mining 
machinery, tractors, and other basic equip- 
ment? 

Answer. Absolutely, completely. 

Let’s go, for instnace, to the heavy- 
machine-tool plant in Wuhan. It was started 
in 1956 and it was finished in August 1958. 
The cost of construction was 100 million 
yuan, or maybe $25 million. 

Well, the production that they planned 
here is 1,000 lathes per year, and they em- 
ploy 6,000 workers. They were mostly trained 
there. They have 2,000 technicians—but by 
“technicians” they just mean skilled labor. 

Question. Somebody who can use a ham- 
mer? ; 

Answer. Who can use a hammer or has a 
little more knowledge than an ordinary, 
illiterate worker. They also claim 150 engi- 
neers, out of which 7 were Russian engi- 
neers. Production, they claim, started last 
year. The guide was very violent about the 
West and kept talking about America and 
how he hated America and he didn’t want 
American machines and China didn’t need 
British or American machines. 

I saw three or four lathes of different sizes 
lying about there—there was no assembly 
line. One wasn’t put together yet. It was 
obviously handmade for the purpose of 
training. The lathes that they are planning 
to make are a planer, 40 yards long and 
weighing 500 tons, and also a 9-yard vertical 
lathe, to be produced this year. They also 
plan to produce a 12-yard-high gear-cutting 
machine, 
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There was much assistance from the Sovi- 
ets in designing and constructing the fac- 
tory. There were a few machines from Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia as well, and some 
of the small machines were made in the fac- 
tory. The kind of activity that was going on 
there was hammering and tinkering, that 
kind of thing, and huge cranes moving 
without carrying anything which was obvi- 
ously to. impress me. 

This is a point that I would like to stress, 
because it’s very importanf and it’s hard for 
westerners to understand it. We get the 
Chinese figures on production. We take off 
25, 30 percent, sometimes 50 percent. But 
we can’t believe that sometimes one must 
take off 99 percent. There are certain things 
that one has to know about the Chinese peo- 
ple that are completely inconceivable for 
westerners, but are completely normal for 
the Chinese. 

Question. Such as? 

Answer. Well, the Chinese do everything— 
they have always done everything—to save 
face, to show off. The Chinese will operate 
a section_of a factory at whatever expense 
for 2 hours to show it to a visitor. This is 
the kind of thing that is too much out of 
proportion for anybody from a Western 
country, because it’s not worth it to waste 
that effort—that raw material and eventu- 
ally the money—to impress visitors. Well, 
the Chinese will not retreat from that. They 
will do anything from moving big cranes for 
nothing, or telling you things that they be- 
lieve you don’t understand, to actually op- 
erating a whole section of a whole workshop 
for a couple of hours, or set up what they 
did at the “Car No. 1” factory in Peiping. 

Question. Is China making cars? 

Answer. The Chinese do not as yet make 
any passenger cars. They have a “Car No. 1” 
factory in Peiping, where they produce those 
small trucks. In one of the rooms there they 
display a few hand-manufactured cars, small 
passenger cars, of which they say, “These 
are the cars that are being produced in the 
Car: No. 1 plant.” A Western man—even 
the most distrusting Western man—will not 
take the whole thing down cbmpletely to 
zero. Actually production like this has to 
be taken down to zero of the official claim. 

Question. Is Wuhan supposed to be their 
big, new steel plant? \ 

Answer. Yes Construction started in 
1957 and will be finished eventually in 1961. 
It’s still very much under construction. It 
will employ 100,000 workers. It’s very big. 
It’s really very big even now. Very little of 
it has been constructed yet, but the whole 
area is something like a very huge iron and 
steel industry anywhere else—in outward 
looks, anyway. 

Question. Does it compare with any in the 
West? 

Answer. Well, it’s like the German plant 
in Essen in appearance. But there are 10 
small furnaces which are completely irrele- 
vant. There are three large furnaces—one 
is an iron furnace and two coke furnaces. 
They plan to construct 26 big ones. They 
have 300 engineers, of whom 11 are Soviet 
engineers. They claim iron production now 
is 1,2 million tons a year, and coke 1.5 mil- 
lion tons a year. Jie 

Question. Were you able to check their 
actual production? 

Answer. Yes. I was able to check because 
I met in Pieping, and then again after leav- 
ing China, two steel experts from a Swedish 
factory that is delivering material to China. 
They were able to figure out very expertly 
what the real story was—these people can’t 
be fooled, because they can figure out to a 
few hundred tons whether it’s this or that. 

The plant will be automated. The steel 
plant is only under construction. There is 
no steel furnace yet in Wuhan. It will come 
from Russia. Its capacity will be 500 tons 
of steel per day. The blast furnace now 
working produces 2,400 tons of iron per day, 
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or not quite 900,000 tons a year. It has 
automatic charging—this is true, I saw 
that—regulation of temperature and pres- 
sure. There are trains coming in and out 
to take coke and iron. 

Question. Does it operate the same as the 
plant in Essen? 

Answer. No. It looked more primitive. 
The way the men worked at the place where 
the iron comes out actually—where the oven 
opens and this iron runs out—looked much 
more primitive than what I saw in Germany. 
The plant is filled with mud and little men 
carrying stones and earth and going all up 
and down hills, and building roads, and be- 
ginning to put up new buildings. 

And it’s at a very early stage. When we 
speak of the “iron and steel plant of Wuhan,” 
we're speaking of something in the distant 
future. 

Question. ‘Could you check production 
figures in other plants? 

Answer. The Swedish experts visited the 
Shanghai steel plant No. 2, where the Ch.- 
nese claim a production of a million_tons 
per year. 

The Swedes came to the conclusion that 
they were producing 200,000 tons per year. 

Question. Just one fifth— 

Answer. And that, if the factory was really 
working to its full capacity, it could pro- 
duce 350,000 tons, which is a third of what 
the Chinese claim was. 

Question. Is this &n older plant? 

Answer. This is an older plant. At the 
Canton steel plant, where the Chinese claim 
a production of 500,000 tons a year, the Swed- 
ish experts said that this plant was only 
starting now and that there were no figures 
for this production. It was very, very low. 
It was about maybe 50,000. In other words, a 
tenth of the Chinese claim. 

The Peiping steel plant is not producing 
at all. The Swedes were told that at this 
time it was to be repaired. These are three 
older plants that the Chinese claim are func- 
tioning. . 

In the Anshan district, in Manchuria, the 
industry does have 10 furnaces, of which 7 
are automatic. That’s the one we know 
works. The 10th furnace was actually con- 
structed in China. Anshan produces 1,500 
tons of steel a day—this according to the 
same Swedish experts. 

Question. Did you come across any in- 
stances where percentage gains were used 
to confuse actual production? 

Answer. Yes, very often. In the Hsin- 
hau (New China) News Agency Bulletin— 
the bulletin they publish every day—they 
will always say that factory such and such 
or plant so and so has increased production 
by 20 percent, or 40 percent. And later 
on, as I checked with Western experts who 
had been there or knew something about it, 
the production there was so small that an in- 
crease of 20 percent meant 20 percent over 
nothing at all. 

What the Chinese really aim at now, the 
more important thing in China, is this mo- 
bilization, general mobilization. And it’s not 
so much the material result as the mental 
mobilization. ‘They try to organize the whole 
country—not with weapons, because they 
don’t have all those weapons, but in a mili- 
tary fashion. Workers are industrial sol- 
diers, and the peasants are the militia. 
There are the health soldiers, and the uni- 
versity soldiers. Everybody is a soldier, and 
everything is organized. They insist on more 
effort, more work—which is more important, 
in a way, than the results, than the tons of 
output. 

They speak of a water-conservancy army 
moving across the country. They speak of a 
railroad-track army and of an industrial 
army. The peasants form a militia and, in 
the streets of the major cities, you see the 
workers go to work beating rhythms on their 
broomsticks or on their instruments. 
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They don’t have weapons, but they are all 
marching in military fashion gnd they are 
told they’re soldiers. They are reminded 
that the West threatens them and that there 
is an American aggression in Formosa. This 
goes on 24 hours a day. There are loud- 
speakers in every train compartment and 
there are posters on every wall. China lives 
in a fever, in a tense, warlike atmosphere 
today. 

Question. So, could Mao Tse-tung order 
600 million Chinese to war and get them 
to obey? 

Answer. He would get the support of the 
Chinese. Why? What matters mostly are 
the young people. Since childhood, they 
have been told every minute of the day and 
everywhere they go to hate the West. ihat 
is true in the villages, too. 

Everywhere you see posters and inscrip- 
tions repeating the same slogans against the 
West. They hear the slogans over the radio, 
they hear them when they do gymnastics— 
you know, in China, they do gymnastics 
every morning in the streets. Anyway, even 


the gymnastics are interrupted every 15 _ 


minutes by slogans: “More effort into pro- 
duction.” “Remember the American bac- 
teriological war,” and so on. And these 
people have no reason to doubt it. 

Question. Is ere forced labor? 

Answer. I wan to speak to law students 
in the University of Peiping, and I was told 
that they were away on productive labor. 
And this I checked later all over China. 
The students are away in the country for 
farm work between 2 and 4 months a year. 

Question. What do the students do? 

Answer. Farm work. When they are in 
the university, they have to do 1 day a week 
of productive work, which means either 
cieaning up the place or building a new 
house or all kinds of practical handwork 
that you can do—anything from cleaning, 
from kitchen work, to building a new build- 
ing. The teachers do it, too, unless they 
are old. Old teachers are spared, but all 
the young and middle-aged teachers have 
to go to the country, have to do the same 
things. 

These students are volunteers, but in a 
Way very odd to us. The authorities don’t 
go and tell them, “You shall ga, you have 
to go.” They line them up by hundreds of 
thousands, and they take them one by one 
and give them a choice. But the choice is 
so simplified that it is no longer a choice. 

They tell them, “Do you want to help 
build up your country, or do/you not want to 
help build up your country?” So the first 
one will say, “Yes, I want to.” “All right, 
you go.” And then the second one, and so 
on. And I know it’s very hard for number 
44 in the miiddle of all these others, to say, 
“I don’t want to help build up my country,” 
or begin to argue. He would not be sent 
to jail, but to a center of reeducation. 


Questions. Are the Chinese wiping out 
illiteracy? 

Answer.. Yes. I would say that China has 
made much progfess in certain areas. It 
has made progress against illiteracy. There 
is still illiteracy in China, but much less. 
They have a huge campaign of: Everyone 
must know how to write and read, and the 
children must teach their parents. 

They have made progress in health. They 
have wiped out some of the traditional Chi- 
nese plagues like cholera, bubonic plague, 
yellow fever, smallpox. They have made 
colossal progress and they lay great emphasis 
on cleanliness. 

The Chinese have become almost too 
clean. Again there are contradictions here 
because they spit as in no other country in 
the world; they spit all the time, but they 
are very eager for cleanliness. They have 
made progress In clothing and in food. 

Question. Did you find any class differ- 
ences in China? 
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Answer. I was always shocked in China 
by the arrogance of the elite and of the 
young people toward the old people. The 
{Communist] party people are tremendous- 
ly arrogant toward the other people. 

And the country of equality—China con- 
siders itself a country of equality—is a coun- 
try where classes are sharply divided into 
different elites. For instance, all over 
China—all over the factories, on all the 
walls—you see a new division of the Chinese 
workers into sputnik worker, jet workers, car 
workers, horse workers, ox workers, and 
snail workers, according to how much they 
produce. 

In other words, the one who is a sputnik 
worker will be caYed a hero and a national 
this and a national that. The one who is a 
snail worker will be an object af contempt. 
Even a factory will be called an ox factory, 
and it will have ‘these posters saying, “The 
equivalent factory in Shanghai is a sputnik 
factory—why aren't you?” 

Question. Is this causing and dissatisfac- 
tion? 

Answer. We think too much of the Chi- 
nese people’s dissatisfaction, their readiness 
to rebel, and so on. My impression is that 
the great majority of the Chinese people 
are content, and not ready to rebel. They 
have come up from misery to a very low 
standard of living. 

Question. Were you able to find out much 
about the communes? 

Answer. You hear a lot about their com- 
munes, Where they were going to bring a 
lot of farms and people together, so they 
work, eat, and share modern equipment to- 
gether. So we keep talking about these 
communes, and we don’t know what we're 
talking about. 

The fact is that there are few modern 
communes in China. There are about 100 
or 150 communes, but, if the implements 
haven’t changed, if the methods of working 
haven’t changed, if the lodging hasn’t 
changed, a ehange in name doesn’t mean 
much. 

If a village is very poor, whether this pov- 
erty is private or communal doesn’t make 
much difference. In ary case, if you put all 
these .communes together, you would get 
something about the size of Maryland. 

Question. Have they changed things very 
much? 

Answer. The great west of China, as I 
saw it from my train window traveling from 
Canton to Peiping, from Peiping to Lan- 
chow—trips of 48 hours—is nothing but 
hundreds, thousands of small, primitive vil- 
lages. It’s the old China that hasn’t 
changed: Bamboo huts. Clay houses. Peas- 
ants bowing to the ground, working with 
their hands. Donkeys turning the wheels to 
get water out of the well, as in Egypt, as in 
India, as in Latin America. Ninety-five per- 
cent of China is the same as it was 10 years 
ago, or 50 years ago. 

Question. Overall, what struck you as Red 
China’s big weakness? 

Answer. This, which I say now, is the very 
fundamental thing: The Chinese are illogi- 
cal. Intelligent, yes, but not logical. 

The Chinese think experimentally. Now 
Red China’s leaders are applying Marxist 
dialectics, one of the most sophisticated re- 
sults of Western logic. They are planning 
like mad. You get 5-year plans, 10-year 
plans, 50-year plans. Everything has a plan. 
Very well. But then you have to get 50,000 
or 500,000 people to carry out this plan, and 
along the way they will leave out a few 
things and the whole plan goes to pieces. 
Like the backyard blast furnaces. 

Question. What about those 
steel furnaces? 

Answer. The answer is very simple—I 
think your magazine has given it. They are 
all junk. 


backyard 
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I read. the story in your magazine (issue 
of Jan. 30, 1959) before going to China 
and, frankly, I didn’t believe. But the story 
was right. Those backyard furnaces are 
junk. I saw thousands of them as I was 
traveling. But I never saw smoke coming 
out of one of them. Never did I see any 
production going on. 

Question. Did you hear any talk about this 
backyard-steel campaign while you were in 
China? 

Answer. Oh, yes; this is very amazing. 
They still say in their propaganda, even to 
us, that “this new commune will haye its 
own iron production” and so on and so on. 
But these inconsistencies are very normal in 


* China. 


Question. Did you get any reasons for the 
breakdown of the backyard-furnace cam- 
paign? 

Answer. Yes. The reason is very simple. 
They have found that it is not enough to 
have furnaces. You need raw materials, and 
they have found that you need transporta- 
tion. They have no transportation, they 
have no raw materials. In other words, they 
can’t operate. y 

Question. Was any iron actually being de- 
livered from hackyard furnaces to the steel 
mills? 

Answer. Last year, I understand, I spoke 
in Peiping to many westerners; there was a 
fantastic iron drive that went on for 2 
months. Everybody was in the streets, in 
the gardens, in the public squares, gathering 
scrap or making iron. But 90 percent of this 
iron had to be either completely abandoned 
or sent to Anshan to be refined. And, mean- 
while, the crops had suffered. I wouldn’t 
make too much of that, because there is no 
great shortage of food in China. Still, food 
production did suffer from this madness. 

Question. What about Communist claims 
of developing an oil industry? 

Answer. They claim that they have oil in 
Yimen and in Karamai, in Szechwan and in 
Tsaidam, and that all or most of this oil will 
go or is going into the oil refinery in Lan- 
chow. 

The oil that they have found in these four 
places that I have named—it is just in the 
stage of research. They may have had evi- 
dence of oil existing in these places. 

Question. Have they actually drilled? 

Answer. They haven’t drilled. There is no 
oil coming out of these places yet. 

Question. Does China depend on Russia 
for its oil? 

Answer. On Russia, and Rumania, I’m 
told. The most significant evidence I had of 
that was at the station of Lanchow, where 
I saw a Soviet train of 50 flatcars unloading 
oil. 

Now this was at the time of the Tibetan 
crisis, although I didn’t know this until 2 


weeks later; the Government was not per-, 


mitting anything to be said about Tibet 
then. But Lanchow is about 100 miles from 
Sining, the place where the road to Lhasa 
begins, and most probably this explains the 
presence of the Soviet train unloading oil to 
replace stocks at that time. 

Question. Has China found any new 
sources of iron, of coal, of other raw mate- 
rials? ° 

Answer. They have great claims. They say 
that they have 1.5 billion tons of coal in the 
ground, that their iron reserves come to 
100,000 million tons, and their phosphorus 
reserves to 30,000 million tons. 

But then, of course, they say that they 
have 600,000 geologists all over China today, 
which is a joke. They just mean that any- 
body who goes around the country looking 
for anything is a geologist. But they are 
training geologists at the universities very 
much. They are concentrating very much 
on geology and on finding their resources. 

Question. Can they produce engineers, 
technicians, and scientists to comparé with 
those of the West? 
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Answer. I think not, They are in too 
great a hurry now. They are more anxious 
and 


immediately, who have 
a minimum knowledge, than engineers with 
knowledge equivalent to ours in the West 
or even to Russia. 

Question. What about advanced study? 

Answer. They discourage advanced study. 
They send youngsters off to work as soon as 
they know something—a minimum. I don’t 
think they want to do this particularly. I 
mean, they know that this is not the best 
way, but they are faced with a problem. 
They have a fantastic shortage of techni- 
cians and engineers, and the first thing, as 
far as they are concerned, is production and 
getting them busy now. 

Question. But you say it’s hurting them 
in production— 

Answer. Yes. Misquoting Shakespeare, I 
would say there is madness in their method. 
I think this is very important. The Chinese 
method of constructing the country is com- 
pletely inconsistent. 

For instance, there are these new super- 
plants on a scale you find in the Soviet 
Union and the United States. At the same 
time, the rest of the Chinese industry is 
still laying its foundations. It is very primi- 
tive. 

This is typical of the Chinese method. 
They. don’t construct their industry, they 
don’t build their industry organically, logi- 
cally, layer by layer, from the smallest to 
the larger until they come to have an oil 
refinery or a gasoline-equipment plant, 
which are part of the more sophisticated 
complex of industry. They begin by. build- 
ing the roof. They cannot operate this roof, 
there is nothing to support it. They can- 
not operate these factories, but they have 
them. 

Question, What about transport? Do the 
railroads run on time? 

Answer. The railroads run on time be- 
tween Canton and Peiping—Peiping, Shang- 
hai, Canton. They run very slow, but they 
run on time. To the far west—to Lan- 
chow—they run about 3 hours late, but 
that might have been seasonal or some kind 
of accident. 

I would have to check, but I don’t think 
I would be very wrong if I would say 
they run about 30 miles an hour. 

Another thing is their civil air transport. 
It is very interesting, because they have quite 
a network, they go almost everywhere. But 
every time you want to take a palne—or very 
often, anyway—the flight is postponed for 
1 day or 2, sometimes 3 days. They tell you 
that the weather is bad. Actually it rained 
somewhere or there was a cloud. They are 
fantastically cautious. They fly very low, 
very slow, and only if the weather is perfectly 
beautiful. 

This is not only my experience. Almost 
any foreigner I met in Peiping goes by train 
because at least he’s certain to get where he 
wants. If he takes a plane and the weather 
is not too good somewhere, the plane will 
land immediately and he will spend 2 days in 
some small town in China waiting for the 
weather to get better. What they call “bad” 
weather has nothing to do with what we 
call it. 

Question. What about their roads? Are 
they paved? 

Answer. Only around the big cities. They 
are building a modern paved road outside 
Lanchow. They are concentrating great 
efforts on Lanchow. This is supposed to be 
someday the center of the new China. There 
is no running water in Lanchow, hardly any 
food. But they have an oil refinery, 
have an oil-well-equipment plant, and they 
have all these people working on roads and 
bridges and so on. 

Question. All of this is done by ‘hand? 

Answer. Yes. All over China, as you 
travel, that’s actually the thing you see most. 
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If I had to. remember one image of China, I 
would remember the image of 50 Chinese 
people in a row carrying things on their 
backs, going uphill or downhill, along rivers, 
inside factories—always the same picture of 
Chinese people-—— 

Question. What do they carry? 

Answer. Rocks, land, clay—what they 
carry you don’t even know. What they're 
doing it for is too much to figure out. 

Question. Men and women? 

Answer. Men and women and children. 
Sometimes you see carts—you know, ox- 
drawn carts—and so on. But most of the 
time it’s huge, endless lines of Chinese people 
carrying things on their backs. You see 
them doing it along rivers and you wonder 
why. Along bare mountains, on the roads, 
they're ‘carrying land from one place to 
another place. 

Question. Do you ever see an automobile or 
bus on the roads? 

Answer. No. In the towns and cities you 
do, but on the roads you can go day after day 
without seeing a truck, an automobile, or 
anything. There aren't any. You see cam- 
els and bicycles and people dragging carts. 
I would say that 90 percent of the transpor- 
tation is on man’s back. 

Question. Have they made a great push out 
to the west, as they claimed they were going 


to do? 


Answer. They are pushing the Lanchow 
railroad. They are quite ahead with that. 
They have already passed the border of 
Sinkiang and they want to connect with 
Alma-Ata in Russia. 

I saw a few trains—flatcars—loaded with 
young people, packed together like animals. 
They were being sent out to Sinkiang. It 
was a pretty ugly sight. 

Question. Are any of the new industries 
you saw located by rail sidings? 

Answer. The only place where I saw rail- 

road sidings was at the Wuhan steel plant. 

Question. The others would have to depend 
on highway transport? 

Answer. Yes, and it just was nonexistent. 

Question. Did you get any idea of their 
exports?. 

Answer. In Shanghai they have an insti- 
tute—Export Exhibition Hall—where they 
have samples of everything that China can 
export today—from rice to oranges to ma- 
chines, even radio tubes. They have cata- 
logs and prices. But a western business- 
man in Shanghai said that most of this can- 
not be exported because they’re not pro- 
ducing it. 

I also spoke to some British businessmen 
who told me that 2 years ago they wanted 
to make @ deal with China to import 5,000 
cans of tinned food from China into England. 
The Chinese insisted that they would be in- 
terested only if it were 50,000 cans. ‘The 
Englishmen didn’t want to take 50,000, they 
wanted only 5,000. The Chinese insisted, 
and finally the British accepted and they 
signed a 50,000-can contract. Two years 
have gone by, and they have got 2,000 cans 
so far. 

Question. What is your impression of the 
military strength of the Chinese? 

Answer. You see soldiers everywhere— 
millions of them—but not with weapons. 
They work in the country or in factories— 
they work like everyone else in the street. 
They are workers, only they have military 
uniforms. But there is no evidence of mili- 
tary strength. I never saw trains with 


equipment or tanks or cannon, and I really 


traveled very much and very far out. Of 
course, it’s hard to guess the strategic and 
the military secrets, but you don’t get the 
impression of a strong military establish- 
ment at all. You get the impression of a 
vast country that has no industry, no trans- 
portation—a country that is just beginning 
to crawl. But it’s pouring out so much 


propaganda—we are discounting it 50 per- 
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cent and we still credit them with much 
more than they have. 

Question. How does Red China’s strength 
compare with India’s? 

Answer. China, because of its totalitarian 
methods and its propaganda, may impress 
the world with greater results than India 
has shown, or lead us to believe that China 
is stronger. I don’t think this is so. 

Question. Over all, how do you feel about 
China after being there? 

Answer. I went into China with great 
drive and interest. After 2 or 3 weeks I 
fell into a state of great depression and 
eventually anxiety. 

Question. Why is that? 

Answer. The working circumstances are 
terrible. One never knows what interview 
one will or will not have, what trip will be 
authorized or not, whether one’s stay permit 
will be prolonged or not. You have the 
feeling you're being watched all the time— 
it’s a weird atmosphere. When one hears, 
on top of that, of the Westerners who are 
actually in jail without a sentence having 
been passed on them, one begins to won- 
der and fear. You ask why they haven’t 
been sentenced, and you're told, “They 
haven't confessed enough.” 

I was told by Western people in Peiping 
that practically all the foreign correspond- 
ents from France, Canada, Australia, Eng- 
land, and so on have gone through the 
same psychological evolution that I did. 
Pretty soon your drive is lost, you feel the 
atmosphere of distrust and hate all around 
you, and all you want to do is leave China 
and forget about it. 








Fading Americanism Makes True Citizen 
Feel Like Exile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
read a most thought-provoking sermon 
delivered by Dr. Walter R. Courtenay, 
minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Nashville, Tenn. This sermon 
appeared in the Nashville (Tenn.) Ban- 
ner under date of July 6, 1959. 

It was delivered by this most eminent 
minister on Sunday following the Fourth 
of July. 

Dr. Courtenay calls on all true Ameri- 
cans, who are firm in their faith in God 
and dedicated to liberty and justice, to 
rededicate their lives to the principles 
of our Founding Fathers. 

He likewise reviews with anerring ac- 
curacy some of the overtones of history 
so obvious to all who take the time to 
review them. 

I believe this erudite discourse by one 
of the Nation’s scholarly ministers of the 
gospel will be most interesting to the 
Members of Congress. I, therefore, un- 
der the unanimous-consent rule insert 
it in the Appendix of the ConcressIonaL 
Recorp. It follows: 

FapING AMERICANISM Makers True Crrizen 
Pee. Like Extte—Catits ror REDEDICATION 
TO FOUNDING PRINCIPLES 

(By Dr. Walter R. Courtenay) 

Yesterday America observed her 183d 
birthday. Looked at in terms of man’s life 
expectancy, it is a great age. Looked at in 
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terms of nations it is brief. Looked at in 
terms of human history it is nothing. 

I awoke yesterday at 5:50 a.m. and thought 
immediately of the day into which I was 
entering—July 4, 1959. My mind went back 
to those disturbed and disturbing days of 
1776, when English colonies, pushed by a 
foolish king, a stupid Parliament, and an 
aristocracy that sought to make Britishers- 
away-from-home pay for a war in which 
they had neither interest nor participation, 
rebelled and demanded separation and free 
government. 

The recommendation for the convening of 
a General Congress was made by Franklin 
in July, 1773. The Congress met in Septem- 
ber 1774, sought only to find ways and 
means of recovering the just rights and liber- 
ties of the colonists, and the restoration of 
union and harmony with Great Britain. 
The Second Continental Congress met in 
May 1775, a month after the battles of Lex- 
ington and Concord. The Revolutionary 
War was being waged with a growing sense 
of imperativeness. When the Congress met 
again in the summer of 1776 it did sc in an 
atmosphere of final purpose and steeled res- 
oluteness. On June 7, Richard Henry Lee 
of Virginia moved that “these united colonies 
are and of right ought to be free and in- 
dependent States.” On June 11, a commit- 
tee was appointed to prepare a Declaration of 
Independence. The members of that com- 
mittee were Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Franklin, Mr. Sherman, and Mr. Livingston. 


JEFFERSON CHOSEN 


The man chosen by the committee to write 
the Declaration was Thomas Jefferson, a 
young man of 33 from Virginia. He was a 
tall, attractive, red-headed man, gifted in 
law, farming, philosophy, and science. He 
was chosen because he had a happy talent 
for composition, as well as being a man of 
sound judgment and tested patriotism. 

Jefferson's draft was reported to Congress 
on June 28. It was laid on the table until 
July 1. On that day it was debated. On 
July 2, Congress voted independence, but 
did not act on Mr. Jefferson's Declaration. 
~-On July 3, his Declaration was again con- 
sidered, and was finally passed on July 4, 
1776. The signatures were not affixed to the 
document until many weeks later. In this 
great document Jefferson did not strive to 
create something original, something self- 
made, but rather tried to gather into march- 
ing sentences what Members of the Con- 
gress had been saying for 2 years.. Jefferson 
gathered into memorable form the best of 
the hopes of his generation. 

The average age of the signers was 44. 
Samuel Adams was 53, John Hancock, 39; 
Richard Henry Lee, 44; Benjamin Harrison, 
36: John Adams, 40; Jefferson, 33; Livingston, 
29; Roger Sherman, 55; Benjamin Franklin, 
70. 

Those who espoused revolution and inde- 
pendence were educated men with signifi- 
cant estatés. They stood to gain liberty, 
but they also stood to lose everything they 
had, including their lives. The Members 
of Congress in 1776 and those who signed 
the Declaration threw everything they had 
into the cause of liberty and justice for all, 
although there was a strong difference of 
opinion among them as to the meaning of 
the words: “we the people.” 

As my mind touched the events of 1776, 
I thought of how Americans would observe 
July 4. Here is the record: The churches 
were not filled yesterday with grateful citi- 
wens expressing appreciation to God for the 
Founding Fathers and those others who 
have labored and died to keep us free and 
prosperous. Few paused to acknowledge 
God from whom all blessings flow. No ser- 
mons were delivered with challenging re- 
membrances and pointed prophecies. Few 
im Nashville hung out the Stars and Stripes 
or spoke with one another about past bless- 
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ings or increased dedication. Throughout 
theland it was a getaway time, a holiday 
time, a have-fun time, a do-as-you-please 
time. 

July 4, the birthday of this great Nation, 
has come to mean nothing but another holi- 
day. Who pauses to weigh its meaning? 
Who takes down a history book to hear the 
stirring words of John Adams in 1765 as he 
called upon clergymen, lawyers, educators, 
business leaders and citizens to “dare to 
tead, think, speak and write. Let every order 
and degree among the people rouse their at- 
tention and animate their resolution. Let 
them all become attentive to the grounds 
and principles of government, ecclesiastical 
and civil.” Adams ended his address with 
these words, “The prospect now befoye us in 
America, ought in the same manner to,en- 
gage the attention of every man of learn- 
ing, to matters of power and of right, that 
we may be neither led nor driven blindfolded 
to irretrievable destruction.” 

Who in ,these self-centered, get-all-you- 
can days takes time to refresh his mind with 
what men said and did 183 years ago? How 
many Americans care what happens next 
as long as their present pleasures and in- 
come are not disturbed? How many Chris- 
tians, appointed of God to determine for the 
Nation the principles of justice and right, 
study the problems of our day and look at 
them with eyes free from prejudicial squints 
and jaundiced discoloration? 

We have reached a time ir America when 
the flag is a piece of colored cloth, but is no 
longer a sight that brings tears to the eyes 
of the patriot. And we of the South have 
too long associated the Stars and Stripes 
with Union armies rather than the Union. 
Southerners who fought and won the battles 
that clinched independence at Cowpens, 
Kings Mountain and New Orleans, ought to 
display the American flag with more pride 
and gratitude than any other people in our 
land. 

We live in a day when we have made open 
patriotism socially offensive. We have now 
attained the age when each Congressman, 
each Senator, each presidential candidate, 
and each political party spends more time 
playing to private audiences than he does 
the general welfare of this Nation. Only 
when personal or sectional welfare coincides 
with national welfare do men step forward 
to espouse the larger causes of our land. 
Where personal or sectional or party benefits 
conflict with the overall well-being of our 
Nation, how many Representatives are will- 
ing to jeopardize local and party standing 
by taking strong stands against the selfish- 
ness that calls itself public welfare, good 
business, smart politics, freedom of labor, 
sectional progress, or the general good? A 
white label pasted on a dirty bottle filled 
with poison does nothing to cleanse the 
bottle nor make innocent its contents. 
There ought to be fewer differences among 
those who represent our people in Washing- 
ton. There ought to be more similarities in 
the realm of wisdom and greatness. Our 
major issues there ought not to be the name 
calling, the knot tying, the feet dragging, 
and the weird party jockeying that now 
characterizes every piece of legislation that 
comes before the Congress. We are afflicted 
with what Madison called “the mischief of 
factions.”” What is good for America is not 
always good for the Republican Party or 
the Democratic Party, and what is good for 


either party is not always best for our Na-* 


tion as a whole. 

Here I pause to observe that what is good 
for the world is not_always good for Amer- 
ica, and what is good for America is not al- 
ways good for the world. What is good for 
business is not always good for labor. What 
is good for labor is not always good for 
business. There is a golden mean which 
men of integrity find and follow. 


July 7 


What we need today is an increase in 
Americans who love America, ‘who appre- 
ciate the things that ha her great, 
who work constantly to her not only 
strong, but sincere, God-entangled, justice- 
dedicated, rich in righteousness and point- 
ed in-sacred, generous purpose. . 

I feel about America as I do the Christian 
church: She has grown and succeeded in 
spite of us. We have done enough, begin- 
ning ‘with Hamilton and Jefferson, to have 
destroyed her a hundred times, 

Our cost of Government and fits various 
programs is today too great. Our concern 
for economic commonsense, financial sanity, 
and overall productivity is not great enough. 
Too few Americans understand what infla- 
tion does to the strength of a nation or what 
the flow of gold out of America does to our 
world prestige and leadership. Not enough 
Americans are exercised about the increased 
dangers rising from our slow drift toward 
socialism or the threat of labor-leader con- 
trol over one of our major political parties. 
Right now we are like a man caught in 
quicksand whose struggles drive. him deeper 
into the very situation from which he seeks 
release. Many times our leaders seem more 
like little boys playing at cops and robbers 
rather than mature men. endeavoring to 
measure up to the awful responsibilities and 
demands of governments in a world that is 
striving to adjust rapidly from a classical to 
a scientific view of life, from the earth age 
to the space age, from a nationalistic to a 
whole-world concept, from war with men 
and planes to war with missiles, from peace 
with peace, to peace with cold-war fears. 
Fiddling while Rome burned was costly in 
Nero’s day. Today it is national, yea, inter- 
national suicide. If the United States of 
America is weakened by her own unseeing 
leaders or by her all-seeing enemies; if Amer- 
ica, the shepherd, ts wounded or killed, the 
flock of free peoples will not only be shep- 
herdless, but lost. The fate of the free peo- 
ples of the earth, in fact, the fate of all the 
peoples of the earth, is in our hands, 

Does not that fact startle and sober you? 
Dare you live out this day and the day after 
as if all were well? Dare your interest be no 
larger than self-interest, and your patriotism 
no stronger than your loyalty to a party? 

I speak of these things on this day after 
July 4, 1959, because the land of the free 
and the home of the brave is producing more 
and more Americans who feel that they have 
lost or are losing the land they love. In- 
creasingly they feel like exiles in these United 
States. No longer do they feel on every side 
the old fervor for the American way of life 
with its Constitution and its free enterprise 
economy. Seldom are they stirred to sacri- 
ficial giving and living by leaders who, seeing 
the signs of the times, move men to dedicate 
their all to such invisible but real objectives 
as justice, liberty, fair play, morality, faith 
in God, faith in duty, and the peace of the 
earth. More and more we become absorbed 
in the rough and tumble game of winner 
take all, and because our eyes are on our 
hoped-for winnings instead of on God and 
duty, our understanding of America de- 
creases, our loyalties grow weaker, our na- 
tional and world objectives less distinct, and 
our fervor for God and country loses the heat 
that once made it a flaming torch of hope 
for the entire world. 

Samuel Goldwyn, premier Hollywood pro- 
ducer, has said that when he came to Amer- 
ica from England, an immigrant boy at the 
age of 12, he literally kissed the 
earth of the land to which he had come. 
He goes of to say that he has never ceased 
to give thanks that there exists on this trou- 
bled globe one country where freedom and 
opportunity are denied to no man. 

Do we feel that way about America? 

Oh, I know that patriotism has its 
Men under its banner have lied and cheated. 
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1959 


In the name of patriotism they have given 
power to their pride and their prejudices. 
Patriotism has produced the demagog as well 
as the statesman, the traitor as well as the 
hero, Under its banner men in high places 
have become self-centered and _ selfish, 
greedy and vengeful. But patriotism has 
also produced in men their purest love, their 
greatest sacrifice, their loveliest dreams, and 
their holiest dedication to God. I cannot 
go so far as to say that the Nation is every- 
thing and the citizen nothing. Nor would I 
care to say that the citizen is everything and 
the Nation nothing. But this I know: Un- 
less the citizens of this land concentrate on 
the well-being of the Nation as a whole, 
and unless this Nation concentrates on the 
well-being of our people, there cannot long 
remain harmony within our borders or peace 
beyond them. I cannot help but feel that 
the welfare of this Nation as a whole is more 
important than my welfare, as dearly as I 
love my place. 

I wish sometimes that we could all suffer 
from amnesia, the loss of memory. There is 
something to be said for a situation where 
one must face his future without conscious- 
ness of the past. Then we would be com- 
pelled to think new thoughts, to plan in 
new ways, to face up to the needs of the 
times with less hesitation. And who can 
measure the good to be achieved if Ger- 
mans, Frenchmen, Englishmen, Italians, 
Russians, and Americans should suddenly 
become amnesic, the past blotted out, so 
that we would all have to begin where we 
are, getting acquainted without the penal- 
ties of hurt memories, and working together 
without the hangovers of old hatreds and 
suspicions. 

Only one thing might be more beneficial: 
That all nations would so understand God 
and His will for mankind, that they would 
love where they have hated, trust where 
they have doubted, work together for peace 
where they have armed each other for war. 

Ah, but you say we live in a world where 
cold war is hot, and sin is a way of life and 
no‘mere dogma of the church. I agree. But 
what is the cure for both? More deadly 
missiles? Bigger wars? Higher and higher 
budgets for defense, until we spend more on 
feeding warheads than we do ourselves? 

At stake in this year of 1959 is humanity 
itself, nothing less. Until men fear their 
strength, seeing in new war the death, not 
of individuals but whole cities, states and 
nations, we must remain strong, but with 
our physical strength there must come, and 
that right soon, increased respect for the 
moral laws of God and the duties He has as- 
signed to those who call Him Lord. In a 
world like that which surrounds us all, mil- 
itary power is only a small part of the final 
answer. As Washington himself has ob- 
served, “Of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, religion 
and morality are indispensable supports.” 

A Christian is not merely one who loves 
his country and is willing to serve her faith- 
fully and fully. Many storm troopers and 
Mussolinites did that. Many in Russia so 
live today. 

A Christian is first of all one who loves 
God as he knows God in Jesus Christ, and 
who also loves his fellowmen. A Christian, 
because he honors, loves and serves Almighty 
God, seeks to live with goodwill toward all 
neighbors and all nations. 

Love of country is a'virtue in a Christian, 
but only when his country is mindful of the 
will of God, and seeks to be stronger spir- 
itually than she is militarily. 

In this age of missiles we must not forget 
that we still do business with the God of 
stars and of all space, 

Ere this birthday season of our Nation 
ends and we return to the mundane tasks 
of Monday, may I plead with you to ponder 
seriously the forces, principles and events 
that has blessed America and the world, and 
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to look with clear eyes upon the demands 


and to building peace in the world third. 
Or as a great American has expressed it: 
“With malice toward none, with charity 


for all, with firmness in the right as God 


gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in, to bind up the 
Nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle and for his widow and 
his orphans, to do all which may achieve 


‘and cherish a just and lasting peace among 


ourselves and with all nations.” 

Too many Americans are beginning to feel 
like exiles in America. Too many do not 
seem to care what is really happening within 
and beyond our frontiers. Too few are tak; 
ing their places in the frontlines where 
men who love liberty strive to hold at 
bay the Communistic push. 

May more of us so love God, our Nation, 
and the of the world, that we move 
forwar@ into frontline positions. 

May God bless America, and may she be 
worthy of God's blessings. 





H. R. 5896 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to address myself for a few moments 
te the provisions of H.R. 5896. There is 
much in this bill which is commendable. 
It reasserts the principle that the re- 
uniting of families should be one of the 
cornerstones of our immigration policy. 
To a limited. extent, this bill, among 
other things, does exactly that. The 
married sons or daughters over 21 years 
of ‘citizens of the United States are 
moved from the’ fourth to the second 
preference. Married sons or daughters 
over 21 years of age of lawfully residing 
aliens are placed in the third preference 





_category. As a result of these changes 


and others, immigration visas available 
for the use of fourth preference immi- 
grants are raised from 25 percent to 50 
percent. Equally far-reaching is the 
provision of this bill which will give 
nonquota. status to those prospective 


‘immigrants whose names appear on the 


consular waiting list before the date 
of December 24, 1952. 


This bill, while a progressive step, by 
the very limitation of the date imposed 
tends to defeat one of the most signifi- 
cant purposes of this bill, viz, the re- 
uniting of families. We took similar 
action in the 85th Congress under Public 
Law 85-316, but there the Congress con- 
cerned itself only with the first three 
preferences and made eligible only those 
who had been reached prior to 1957. 
The fourth preference clause was given 
no consideration therein at all. Hence, 
we find that in two successive Con- 
gresses we have taken a piecemeal ap- 


operation of our immigration laws. To 
me, it appears wholly logical that if we 
attack this problem that we attack it 


whole; that we bring a solution to it 
that is total, and not step by step. That 
if the law is to be revised, that it be re- 
vised cleanly and precisely without the 
ragged edges which remain as irritants 
and prods to our conscience. The cut- 
off date of 1952, to my mind, fails to 
meet the problem. Had we used the 
year 1955, following the expiration of the 
Refugee Relief Act, or more logically 
still, the year 1959, we could have dis- 
posed of this problem in its entirety. 

Separated families bring divided 
hearts and divided homes. Does not 
logic, therefore, dictate that if we seek 
the solution, as unquestionably this bill 
does, that we bring a solution that is 
totally compatible with our problems? 
Though this bill represents a job only 
partially completed it does help to relieve 
a distressing situation. 

I look forward with hope to the day 
when we will tackle this problem of re- 
unification of families in a more direct 
and total fashion. 





Grading of Meat, H.R. 1043 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 7, 1959, I introduced H.R. 1043, to 
provide for the grading of meat and for 
informing the consumer of such grade. 

On June 19, 1959, it was my privilege 
to appear before the Livestock and Feed 
Grain Subcommittee of the House Agri- 
culture Committee in support of my bill. 

The following is a transcript of that 
testimony : 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE ABRAHAM J. 

MULTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 

FrRoM THE Strate oF New YorK 


Mr. Mutter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
It is a pleasure to have the opportunity to 
appear before your distinguished committee. 
I do hope that you will look with favor on 
my bill, H.R. 1043. 

The introduction of the bill is prompted 
by the fact that we have much advertising 
and sale of meat, in the retail stores par- 
ticularly, with the purchasers being misled 
as to what kind of meat or the grade or 
quality of meat they are buying, and I 
would not be at all surprised if to a certain 
extent, some of the advertising was deliber- 
ately misleading. 

I picked these advertisements out of 
Thursday’s Washington papers, but the ad- 
vertising throughout the country is prac- 
tically the same, particularly chain store ad- 
vertising. 

Yesterday’s Post carries an ad of the Giant 
Food Store chain. This is what I call good 
and proper advertising. They set forth their 
own trade name, “Giant Topnotch.” Ther 
they take the trouble to explain in the ad- 
vertisement what it is and what it means, 
and then set forth what Government grad- 
ing means. They set forth USDA, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Prime, Choice, and 
explaining the differences. Then when you 
read this advertisement you know just what 
they are offering you. When you go into 
their store the food is plainly marked and 
you get what you expect to get. 
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I shall leave these advertisements with 
you. 

On the other hand, in the Evening Star 
of last night is the advertisement of a 
nationwide chain, A. & P., and this advertise- 
ment is typical of their advertising from 
one end of the country to the other, and it 
has been going on for many years. I have 
almost the identical advertisement in my 
file which bears the date January 1959. They 
adivertise “super right quality, top grade. 
Super right quality, none priced higher.” 
That is typical of their advertisements, 

What in the world is “super right quality”? 
What is “top grade quality”? You and I 
jook at this desk and say this is top grade. 
A furniture man would look at it and say 
- it is second or third grade. You and I would 
go into a store and look at a piece of meat 
and say, “That looks awfully good. It must 
be top grade.” But the man behind the 
counter knows it is probably “good” or may- 
be only “commercial.” He can pass it off 
as “choice” or “prime.” 

Another advertisement, also from Thurs- 
day's Washington Post. The chainstore 
advertises their chickens, “table right, grade 
A fryer.” I wonder what they are selling. 
It may be the lowest grade of chicken, but 
it is being passed off as grade A because he 
says it is grade A. You may differ with 
him, but the average housewife does not 
know the difference until after she has 
cooked it and tried eating it. Looking at 
it they cannot tell. 

Another typical advertisement is from the 
Washington Post of yesterday. This chain 
ativertises their meat as “Lancaster brand.” 
You might be put on notice that it is a 
private brand and find out what it is. 
Again, looking at it, there is no way of 
telling what you are buying. From the 
price, 89 cents per pound compared to the 
price of the “choice” advertised in another 
eompany'’s ad, you might think you were 
getting choice, but I would bet if we walked 
into the two stores and bought a pound 
of each, one would be choice grade and the 
other would be an inferior grade. 

My bill seeks to remedy that. While I 
know we cannot legislate ethics and cannot 
legislate honesty, at least we can regulate 
it to the extent that everybody will know 
that an item which is Government inspected 
will carry a grade label under a standard set 
by the Department, and then that the prod- 
uct will be labeled accordingly and every- 
body will know just what they are getting 
when they make a purchase. 

I do not contend that the bill is perfect 
by any means. When you get into the de- 
tails you probably will find you can improve 
it. It was prepared for me by iegislative 
bill drafters. I think it is at least an ap- 
proach to the problem and I hope the 
committee will look upon it with favor. 

Mr. Poacre. Mr. Mutter, this bill provides 
compulsory Federal grading on all meat and 
meat products, is that right? 

Mr. Mutter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. PoaGe. Of course it requires that the 
evidence of that grade go with the meat or 
meat product until it is sold at retail. 

Mr. Muuter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Does it prohibit the use of 
private brands along with that? 

Mr. MULTER. Oh, no. 

Mr. Poace. You can call it “Lancaster 
Special” as long as it has the Government 
grading? 

Mr. Mutter. As long as it has the Govern- 
ment grade, whatever it may be. 

Mr. Poace. In the last few months there 
has been a flare-up of criticism in a number 
of the livestock procucing organizations pro- 
testing against the whole Federal 
process. I have not personally felt that they 
were entirely well advised, but the objection 
comes from what they feel to be unreason- 
able and arbitrary grading. I think it goes 
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primarily to lamb. The sheep people are 
especially incensed at what the Federal 
Government has done in the way of grading. 
They feel that the Federal grades do not re- 
fiect consumer wishes at all, and of neces- 
sity they have to feed their lambs out till 
they are nothing but tallow. 

Last night I had a couple of lamb chops 
and I did not get any more lamb out of 
them than the end of this gavel. Yet they 
were great long lamb chops. They were 
nothing but fat and bone, and I thought 
they were as sorry as any I had ever eaten. 
Yet they were supposed to be choice lamb, 
and were by Federal grading, because the 
Federal grading looks too much to the 
amount of fat, I think. 

Our beef people have felt, probably not 
s0 strongly on the matter as the sheep peo- 
ple have, but they have felt that there has 
been too much emphasis on fat, too much 
emphasis on marbeling of meat. The public 
wanted that a generation ago, but the Fed- 
eral grading system keeps about a generation 
behind public needs. 

For that reason the committee is being 
faced with demands to repeal all Federal 
meat grading. I do not think it stems pri- 
marily from any desire to let these various 
stores establish their own system, because 
I think, the producer has a stake in having 
a sound system which appraises the relative 
value of his product with the relative value 
of somebody else’s. I.think it good for both 
producer and consumer to have some stand- 
ards whereby we can know what we are sell- 
ing and what we are buying. 

I do call your attention to the fact that 
right at this time there is a considerable 
wave of resentment against the Federai 
grading system, and it is primarily because 
producers feel it is not realistic, that it does 
not represent the actual quality of the meat. 

You do not touch upon the Federal grad- 
ing system itself? 

Mr. MULTER. No. I leave it to the Depart- 
ment to set the standards. 

Mr. Poace. Of-course, they have that power 
right now. 

Mr. Muutrer. They have the right to set 
the standards. This goes a little further and 
permits the licensing of inspectors. I think 
it is rather carefully drawn so at a place 
where there is no inspector you do not cre- 
ate a hardship on the man who is raising the 
stock and trying to process it for the mar- 
ket. I do think that once it is ready for 
the consumer market it ought to be marked, 
and somebody ought to set the standards 
and they should come within those stand- 
ards. 

Naturally there will be a high and a low. 
You are not dealing with a product to which 
you can put a micrometer and say this is it. 
There will have to be a minimum and maxi- 
mum within each grade. I think that should 
be adhered to and the labeling should be 
enforced. I think you would not need any- 
body but the housewife to do the enforcing 
for you, because if the law required it to be 
graded and the housewife knew it, if the 
purchaser at retail knew it had to be graded, 
they would look for the grade and if it was 
not there they just would not buy it. The 
retail outlet would very soon know they had 
to grade the meat properly or the customer 
would not buy it. 

Mr. Poace. Of course, we thought when we 
established the present grading system that 
that would police it and the public would 
demand those grades. The public has not 
demanded them, as far as I can see. The 
housewife has that opportunity today and 
she does not exercise it, as far as I can see, 
because the housewife in Brooklyn right now 
has the same opportunity she would have un- 
der this bill to ask what the Federal grade 
is on a piece of meat. She does not 
ask in so many cases. Of course, there are 
cases where she does, but in too many cases 
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she does not demand it, and the result is that 
Federal grading is not anything like com- 
plete at the present time. 

Then that raises the question of what it 
would cost if we do require grading on all of 
this meat. Much meat, especially in your 
State is not now subject to Federal grading. 
Obviously, you must have the Federal Gov- 
ernment pay for all the grading when you 
require it. How much would it run? 

Mr. MuuLTeR. I could not say. 

Mr. Poacg. It runs about $19 million now, 
does it not, Mr. Short? 

Mr. SHortT. We have been talking about 
wheat so much lately, Mr. Chairman, I have 
gotten off the subject of meat, which is prob- 
ably something I should know more about. I 
believe it is something like that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Excuse me, sir, for being late, and may 
I inquire, sir, what your interest is in this? 
This whole matter of meat grading, of 
course, falls into a maze of different argu- 
ments. 

Mr. PoaGe. Mr. MuLTeR’s proposal is to re- 
quire that all meat sold through retail out- 
lets carry a Federal grade marked on the 
retail portions of the meat, that the grad- 
ing be done, of course, by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through Federal inspectors who 
are federally paid, and that nobody should 
be allowed to sell meat which did not carry 
a Federal grade. They can use their own 
trade names, but they still would have to 
carry the Federal grade. 

Mr. SxHort. How much attention the 
housewife pays to it is a very debatable ques- 
tion in my mind. I am interested as a cat- 
tleman when I come back here a long way 
from the producing areas and hear house- 
wives continually say you can get much 
better beef at one store than you can at 
another of the big chains, when we all know 
that the big chains carry essentially, for 
practical purposes, the same identical grades 
of beef. They have all practically stand- 
ardized on U.S. Choice. Within that grade 
they have the right to select their beef, 
which maybe can fall into the category of 
high Choice or low Choice, or something 
like that, but when the housewife goes to 
the market thinking that she is guided in 
her choice by the Government grade, it cer- 
tainly eliminates to a considerable degree 
any responsibility that the processor or the 
retail market has in being able to have some 
characteristic about their particular trade 
grade of beef that they have as an argu- 
ment to induce the housewife to buy their 
brand rather than someone else’s. 

There is probably an overall benefit in 
a Federal grading system, but there are cer- 
tainly many other aspects of this business 
of grades. The first thing you have to rec- 
ognize in this matter of grading is that I do 
not think any two animals raised yet were 
identical so far as grace is concerned. 
There have been some very interesting things 
developed in recent years as far as the dif- 
ference in palatability, tenderness, marbel- 
ing, and all sorts of things, of livestock 
which from the outward appearance or even 
the carcass appearance happens to fall into 
the same grade. 

Mrs. May. Mr. Chairman, just for clarifi- 
cation on this, addressing myself to anyone, 
what is the present status of grading by 
USDA at the overall Federal level where 
there are some meats at the retail level 
which are stamped and others are not? 

Mr. Mvtrer. Mr. Chairman, correct me if 
Iam wrong. It is my impression that there 
is no requirement that the meat be labeled 
as to grade when it reaches the retail level. 

Mrs. May.-It is up to the retailer to ad- 
vertise Government inspected meat himself, 
is that right? 

Mr. SuHort. The carcasses are stamped. 

Mr. Mutter. The carcasses, yes; but very 
few retail places receive the whole carcass 
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and then carve it up in the store for retail 
sale, Places like A. & P. will receive the 
carcasses into their main warehouse, where 
it is cut up into small sizes and even 
wrapped, and then delivered to the various 
stores for sale to the customer. I think very 
few, if any, of the chains do any of the 
cutting of the meat for the customers in the 
store. Most of it is all done in the warehouse. 

The small butcher shop receives a half car- 
cass or quarter of a carcass and carves it up 
for the trade as they buy it. 

Mrs. May. So the Government actually 
stamps only the carcass, and then it dis- 
appears between there and the retail, unless 
there are State laws. Am I not correct on 
this? 

Mr. Poace. That would be a State stamp 
and not Federal. 

Mr. Mutter. I know of no State which re- 
quires inspection and stamping for the retail 
trade. I believe our boards of health, State, 
and city, in New York, rely on the Federal 
grading. 

Mr. SHort. The grade stamp is visually 
evident on the carcass. It is put on with a 
roller from top to bottom. In the cutting of 
the various cuts of meat, particularly roasts 
lots .of times, unless they resort to excessive 
trimming, that grade stamp is still visible on 
the retail cut of meat. If the housewife 
understands this business of grading, she 
will start looking for that, but I doubt very 
many of them do. 

Mr. PoacgE. Is it not right, Mr. SHorr, that 
there is no requirement that it be there? 
The meat May very well be cut so there is no 
Federal stamp on the particular cut you buy. 
I would assume that three-fourths of the 
cuts which are sold have no Federal stamp on 
them. 

Mr. Mutrer. That is “quite right. 

Mr. SHorr. Particularly. now, when they 
resort to so much trimming and packaging 
and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Mutrer. These advertisements are 
from yesterday’s newspapers in Washington, 
but they are typical of what is going on 
across the country in every community 
where there are chain stores. You wiil find 
these full-page ads week in and week out. 
As I indicated before, here is what I call good 
advertising, fair and proper. It sets forth as 
&@ substantial part of the ad the definition of 
the US. grades and indicates that their par- 
ticular brand “Topnotch,” is the choice 
grade as defined by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Turning to these other ads of competitive 
chains, one uses its own brand, “Lancaster 
Brand,” with no definition of what it may be. 
Another says “Grade A r,” and a third 
one says “Super Right Quality.” “Super 
Right Quality” is just one of those colossal 
phrases developed by the motion picture 
industry. It has no grading value, but it 
fools the housewife. 

Mr. SHort. It does not fool her very long. 
If she is fooled once she isn’t apt to be fooled 
again. 

Mr. Mutter. I suppose you may be right, 
that if she is fooled one time, she prob- 
ably will not go back to the store again. 

Mr. SHorT. My contention is that most 
people continue to buy meat on the basis of 
their satisfaction with what they bought the 
first time. I do not think the fact that a 
store advertises that the grade they are of- 
fering under their brand name falls into the 
category of a certain Government grade is 
necessarily an assurance to the housewife 
that that is true. If she is not satisfied with 
the quality of the product she buys, she 
will not go back there very often, it seems 
to me, if she gets better quality product at 
some other store. 

Mr. Mu.rer. Unfortunately, too many of 
these big chain operators operate on the 
old Barnum theory that there are always 
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enough of the public around to be fooled 
to keep you going. 

Mrs. May. Is there @ penalty at the retail 
level if the retail store, A. & P. or some- 
thing, would advertise U.S, stamped, fed-~ 
erally inspected, Grade A Choice, which 
really is Good? 

Mr. PoacE. It is certainly fraudulent ad- 
vertising. 

Mr. Suort. I would say they would be 
subject to somebody hauling them into court 
for misrepresentation if someone could prove 
that was true. 

Mr. Mutter. I think there probably would 
be a civil cause of action, but there is no 
penal statute on the subject, there is no 
penalty, and mobody will waste the time 
and money to hire a lawyer and sue over 
a few pounds of meat. 

Mr. Poace. Yes; there are, Mr, MULTER. 
A. & P. certainly will spend a good deal of 
money to see that Safeway tells the truth. 

Mr. Mutter. You mean between the com- 
petitive stores. Then Safeway ought to get 
busy and sue A. & P. 

Mr. Poace. A. & P. has not misrepresented 
anything. 

Mrs, May. Under the law. 

Mr. Mutter. Under existing law, I think 
you are right. They have a right under 
existing law to say this is our definition of 
“Super Right.” This is what we call “Super 
Right.” It may be the lowest grade of meat, 
but they call it “Super Right.” 

Mr. PoacEe. But if they said it was “Prime” 
when it was “Good,” then it would be mis- 
representation. 

Mr. MuLTer. Some of the Advertisements I 
have seen have the word “Pride” in small 
letters: Looking at it quickly you would 
think this is “Prime.” They have told the 
truth, it is their “Pride.” You probably 
would not eat it, but it is their “Pride.” 

I will leave these advertisements with you 
for your committee file, Mr. Chairman, if 
you want them. 

Mr. Poace. Yes; we would like to have 
them. 

Do you feel you would like to call other 
witnesses on this? Frankly, this meeting 
this morning is not necessarily to dispose 
of legislation, but we wanted to be able to 
sound our docket and see where we stand 
on it. 

Mr. Murer. I have no desire to call any 
other witnesses, Mr. Chairman. I might 
say I have no interest in any abattoir, 
and chainstores, or any of the other retail 
stores. I was prompted to introduce the 
bill merely as public service to protect the 
retail purchasers and consumers and mainly, 
of course, the housewife. 

Mr. Breepinc. May I ask a question, Mr. 
Chairman? 

What does your bill provide? 

Mr, Mu.rer. The bill would require that 
all meat offered for sale at retail, after hav- 
ing been graded in accordance with stand- 
ards set by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, must be labeled to show the grade. 

Mr. BREEDING. All meats—chicken, roasts, 
and everything must carry the grade? 

Mr. Murer. Yes. Frankly, I do not know 
the poultry industry well enough to know 
whether it is practical to apply it to the 
poultry industry. The bill drafters who pre- 
pared this for me applied it to both poultry 
and meat. If it is impractical to apply it 
to poultry, that can be changed. 

Mr. Poace. You recall we are just begin- 
ning Federal inspection of poultry. It 
started just in the last few months. 

Mr. Murer. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. We do not have the well-or- 
ganized Federal inspection of poultry that 
eee meats. 

Motter. That is the reason I suggest 
it may not be practical at this time as to 
poultry. 
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Mr. Breepinc. This bill would prohibit 
this kind of advertising? 

Mr. Mouurer. That is right. [If it is a 
Prime cut or Choice cut, they would say so. 
If they want just to advertise meat, let 
them advertise meat, but don’t let them 
advertise “super grade” or “grade A” or 
“super quality” when it does not meet 
Grade A standards. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. MULTER, you would allow 
them to advertise any private brand they 
want to call it, would you not? 

Mr. Mutter. Of course. 

Mr. Poace. But they would have to give 
the Federal grade as well. 

Mr. Mo.trer. They would have to do the 
same as this chain Giant does. They could 
have “giant topnotch” but explain that 
“giant topnotch” is USDA choice grade. In 
addition to that, they can carry that trade 
name if they like. My bill would not pro- 
hibit it. But they would have to say it is 
choice, prime, commercial, or whatever it 
may be. 

Mr. Poace. I think it important to let 
them carry their private trade name. 

Mr. Mutter. By all means. 

Mrs. May. Mr. MULTER, you say in here 
that this is compulsory Federal grading of 
all meat and meat products. How would we 
define “meat products”? Would that in- 
clude tins and potted meats, Spam, meat 
spreads, and that sort of thing? Would 
that be all-inclusive, so the labels on these 
jars and cans would have to carry the Fed- 
eral grade? 

Mr. Mutter. I hope this does not go to 
that. 

Mrs. Mar. It says “any article of food in- 
tended for human use which is derived or 
prepared in whole or in part from any edible 
portion of the carcass of cattle, sheep, 
swine, poultry, or goats’-—-I suppose it 
could even go into dog food—"if such edible 
portion so used is a considerable and defi- 
nite portion of the furnished food products.” 
There may be cereal mixed in with some of 
the meats. Again, it might be an adminis- 
trative question on labeling. 

Mr. Mutter. It was not intended to apply 
to the processed foods. It may be that you 
can cover the processed foods, the canned 
foods, the bolognas, and things of that kind. 

Mr. Poace. I doubt that you ought to go 
beyond fresh meat. 

Mr. Mutter. This is intended to cover 
fresh meats or fresh frozen meats, where the 
meat itself was being sold, not having been 
processed into the bolognas or into canned 
goods or even into cooked goods. 

Mrs. Mar. It might have to be spelled out. 

Mr. Murer. I am sure it would have to 
be. 

Mr. SHort. All those products are, for the 
protection of the consuming public, subject 
to Federal inspection for health. 

Mr. Mutter. When it gets to processing, 
you do have, I think, in almost every State 
and municipality today, health laws which 
cover the situation. 

Mr. Poace, Federal meat inspection is 
compulsory and universal. The grading is 
not. 

Mr. Mutter. I think it would be com- 
pletely impractical to try te require the 
putting of Choice or Prime or something on 
a canned product or a precooked product. 

Mrs. Mar. Yes. 

Mr. SHort. One other question. I notice 
in a couple of sections you refer to meat 
shipped or delivered for shipment in inter- 
state or foreign commerce. Is it the intent 
of this bill that this shall apply only to meat 
which goes into interstate commerce? 

Mr. Poacs. It could not apply to anything 
else, Mr. SHort. You cannot apply Federal 
law to simply intrastate movement. 

Mr. Sort. As a lot of people do not realize 
a terrific amount of the beef in New York 
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City is slaughtered right there. 
would not apply to that. 

Mr. Mutter. The cattle are brought in 
from outside. 

Mr. Smort. They are not subject to inspec- 
tion until after slaughter. 

Mr. Muurer. This would require that kind 
of meat to be graded. I think the act would 
apply to that. If the animal has been 
brought in from outside the State, I think 
the slaughtered animal is required to be in- 
spected. Am I not right in that, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Mr. Poace. I should say, ask the Judiciary 
Committee. or ask the Attorney General. I 
do not think anybody knows how broad this 
question of interstate commerce goes. 

Mr. Mutter. Interstate commerce laws 
will apply in certain instances to a man who 
is hired and working locally in a building 
in the city of New York but, because other 
employers is the building are engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, he comes under that law. 

Mr. Poace. I never believed it, but the 
courts have so held. 

Mr. Mutter. The next day we get a deci- 
sion which indicates when he made his pur- 
chase that day in a store in the same build- 
ing, he was not in interstate commerce. 

Mr. Poace. We are very much obligated to 
you, Mr. Mvuttrer. The committee will of 
course consider the bill later on. We wanted 
this Morning to have a chance to find out 
what was before us. We do appreciate your 
appearance. 

Mr, Mu.ter. Thank you for the oppor- 
tunity of being here. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you so much. 


This law 





Publisher Esther Klein of Philadelphia 
Jewish Times Writes Trenchant Column 
Endorsing Congresswoman Granahan’s 
Drive To Rid Mails of Obscene Material 
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OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the Jewish 
Times, published in Philadelphia by Mrs. 
Esther Klein, features in each issue a 
hard-hitting column written by the pub- 
lisher which takes up vital issues of the 
day and discusses them in a clear and 
forthright manner. It is always inter- 
esting to read and it is frequently 
provocative enough to stimulate com- 
munity action. That, to me, is the test 
of a commentator’s effectiveness, and it 
is a test which Mrs. Klein certainly 
meets and surmounts. 

In a recent issue of the Jewish Times, 
Mrs. Klein, in her column “The Pub- 
lisher Speaks,” discussed the campaign 
of our colleague in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Honorable Karuryw E. 
Grananan, Of Philadelphia, to devise 
tighter laws for coping with the flood of 
filth, pornography and obscenities now 
being delivered by mail, particularly to 
children victimized by a brutal big busi- 
ness which is without morals or scruples. 

Congresswoman GRANAHAN has under- 
taken this important task as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Postal Opera- 
tions of the House Committee on Post 
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Office and Civil Service. She has been 
doing an outstanding job in this as- 
signment, and has won the praise of 
civic, educational, parent, community, 
and religious groups throughout the 
country for her efforts and for the in- 
vestigation which her subcommittee has 
been conducting. I am pleased that the 
subcommittee is to visit Philadelphia 
and hold hearings there on this problem 
later this week. 

I believe it is appropriate, therefore, 
to share with the Members of Congress 
interested in this important problem the 
excellent column which appeared on this 
subject in the Jewish Times, under the 
heading “The Publisher Speaks,” by 
Esther Klein, as follows: 

Tue PUBLISHER SPEAKS 
(By Esther Klein) 


“The gentliewoman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for 60 minutes.” 

Thus the Speaker of the House in Wash- 
ington granted Philadelphia’s Congress- 
woman the opportunity to speak for an hour 
before that august body on one of this 
country’s growing problems. She made an 
impassioned plea for direct and immediate 
legislative action to combat the vast half 
billion dollar industry thriving on pornog- 
raphy and obscenity through the use of the 
U.S. mail. 

As chairman of the Postal Operations 
Committee, Mrs: KatHryN GrRANAHAN, has 
been untiring in exposing this vicious indus- 
try that has expanded all over the country. 
Her stirring recital of the dire effect of the 
distribution of this smut material on the 
youth of the country moved the hardened 
Congressmen at a recent session. 

It was at the initial hearing in April of 
this year that the Postmaster General testi- 
fied that a half billion dollars is realized an- 
nually in mail order obscenity and pornog- 
raphy. J. Edgar Hoover, of the FBI, empha- 
sized that these vicious dealers are aiming 
their material at teenagers, not only in the 
slum and rundown areas, but in every sub- 
urb. 

This lewd material is directed at the 
youngsters who attend churches and syna- 
gogues, as well as those lacking parental 
and religious havens. Increasing wide- 
spread use of the mails to send obscene mat- 
ter is proving alarming to teachers, relig- 
ious leaders and social workers. One of 
these nationally known educators indicated 
that there is a direct relationship between 
the increase of smut available to our youth 
and the increase in juvenile delinquency. 

“Women of this country are irate and offer 
their support to all concerned in fighting 
the dealers in filth and smut,” according to 
one of the national club presidents quoted 
by Mrs. Granaman in her statement to the 
Congressmen. “They will use all their power 
to help prevent the demoralization of young- 
sters which results when they are subjected 
to obscene trash at the impressionable age.” 

Mothers and fathers can be equally help- 
ful in combatting this scourge. Just be- 
cause they live in a good neighborhood, have 
a fine home, and send their children to the 
synagogue for services and classes, the par- 
ents can’t assume immunity from this filthy 
material that comes in the mail. Children 


as young as 8 and 10 years old have been 


the recipients of samples of filthy literature. 
The names of these children as well as the 
older brothers and sisters are obtained when 
they write for stamps, airplane models, and 
other desirable items. This mailing list bé- 
comes highly désirable for the dealers in 
smut, who are vicious in their attempts to 
awaken the teenagers’ cusiosity. 
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comes in the mail or is sold by a dealer near 
the school, contact should be made immed- 
iately with the local ter. Save the 
material and the envelope for the postal au- 
thorities. Immediate action may result in 
prompt arrest and curbing of this objection- 
able mailing. 

Boys and girls picked up for minor crimes 
and even very serious crimes have admitted 
the adverse influence of the obscene litera- 
ture, a contributing cause of these crimes. 
But if there was any further doubt in the 
minds of Philadelphians, it was emphasized 
distressingly by the youth who strangled the 
3-year-old Becky Holt. He admitted read- 
ing smut advertisments sent to him through 
the mail. A fine home in a fine neighbor- 
hood and a parochial school of high stand- 
ards couldn’t combat lewd, indecent, and 
vile pictures that came through the Federal 
mail. 

“Community support must be mobilized 
behind our efforts to safeguard the youth of 
our land from the dealers of smut and 
filth,” declared the Philadelphia Congress- 
woman in her concluding remarks. “At the 
present time our subcommittee is in the 
process of preparing a report which will in- 
clude a suggested program of action to be 
followed at the National, State, and local 
levels.” 

Let us as parents and earnest citizens 
forward our approval for the legislation be- 
ing considered to protect our youth. The 
seriousness of this problem demands our im- 
mediate attention. 





Retired Jerome Postmaster Hartshorn 
Recalls Varied Life in United States 
and Alaska 
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Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. CHURCH... Mr. President, at this 
season, when interest in the new 49-star 
flag makes us acutely conscious of the 
history, resources, and vast potential of 
the great new State of Alaska, I wish 
to bring to the attention of the Senate 
a feature story from the June 20 issue 
of the Twin Falls (Idaho) Times-News. 
It deals with the life and good times of 
my good friend, A. H. (Bert) Hartshorn. 
Bert, who is a retired postmaster,. but 
still keeps close track of his farming 
operations in Idaho’s Magic Valley, will 
celebrate his 90th birthday on December 
3. A good part of Idaho and Alaska will 
celebrate it with him, for he is a living 
symbol of the pioneer tradition which 
has shaped the development of Idaho, 
Alaska, and the Pacific Northwest. I ask 
unanimous consent that the feature 
story to which I have referred may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Jenomz, June 20.—Railroadman, black- 
simth, boatman, powerplant supervisor, 
laundryman, farmer, and postmaster—all 
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these are occupations that A. H. Hartshorn, 
Jerome, has had during his long and event- 
ful life in both the United States and the 
Yukon Territory during the gold rush. 


Hartshorn first came to Jerome in 1919, . 


fresh from the Yukon Territory, where he had 
Spent the previous 20 years. He farmed near 
Jerome for several years and in 1935 he be- 
came postmaster of Jerome. 


RETIRED IN 1950 


Hartshorn was postmaster from 1935 until 
his retirement in 1950. Ever since he moved 
to Jerome and Idaho, he has been active in 
the Democratic Party. 

Hartshorn was born in Dundee, Mich., on 
December 3, 1869. He completed nine 
grades of public school there and then went 
to work for his father, who operated a saw- 
mill in southern Michigan. 

In 1889, Hartshorn and his new bride came 
West. They moved to Olympia, Wash. He 
worked in various towns in Washington do- 
ing construction work for several years. 
Eventually he started working for the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, but was laid off after the 
1894 strike. 

BECAME BLACKSMITH 


Hartshorn searched about for something 
to do and eventually purchased a blacksmith 
shop and worked days, nights, and Sundays 
shoeing packhorses in an effort to make a 
living. 

In 1898 the gold rush to the Klondike be- 
gan and the lure of the northland caught 
Hartshorn’s fancy. .He rented his black- 
smith shop and struck out for Skagway, 
Alaska. After packing equipment overland 
to the headwaters of the Yukon River, he 
discovered the ice would not allow him to 
travel on the river for another 2 or 3 months. 

Hartshorn was annoyed by the delay, but 
he made the best of the time on his hands. 
He managed to pick up a forge and anvil, 
manufacture some charcoal and he set up 
business as a blacksmith. He shoed horses 
for the many pack outfits that passed 
through the country. 

STARTED RESTAURANT 


He bought a small, one-room log restau- 
rant building and operated both the res- 
taurant and blacksmith businesses. He 
cooked meals for the packers and while they 
ate he would go outside and shoe their 
horses. 

After a short time Hartshorn heard about 
a new gold discovery in the Atlin district of 
British Columbia. He took off for the dis- 
covery, leaving a horse half-shed in. his 
blacksmith shop. After walking many miles 
and rowing over 30 miles on Tooshi Lake he 
arrived at the discovery. He finally sold the 
claim he had there and returned to his 
restaurant and blacksmith business on the 
trail to Dawson. 

SAVED $600 

He says the business was good. He fed 
the trail drivers on “run-bacon and beans 
and coffee.” And in a few months he had 
saved $600. 

Hartshorn recalls one amusing anecdote 
that happened on his trail-side restaurant 
and shop. 

One night he heard a lot of laughter com- 
ing from the bunk-house. He investigated 
and found that the men were telling sto- 
ries about good things to eat. “Too long on 
bacon and beans and they were hungry for 
something different,” he says. 

One man told how in his hometown he 
and his brother-in-law used to bait fish- 
hooks and snag chickens from the railroad- 
man that lived next door. 

CHICKEN MYSTERY SOLVED 


Hartshorn listened for awhile and then 
asked if the fellow’s brother-in-law was 
named Spiker. The man replied that it was 
and asked how he knew this. Hartshorn 
laughed and told the men that he was the 
railroadman who had lost the chickens. 
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Hortshorn notes that instead of following 
the stampede he mined his own kind of gold 
mine in that very area. It seemed the trail 
was literally lined with dead pack horses 
that had died on the trail. 

’ He explains the packers wouldn’t feed the 
horses expensive grain they needed to keep 
them alive, so they died on the trail of 
undernourishment and overwork. 

Hartshorn discovered he could operate a 
thriving blacksmith business by traveling 
along the trail-and pulling the shoes off the 
dead horses, reshaping them and reselling 
them to the pack outfits. He estimates 
there were about 5,000 dead horses along the 
trail. 

After wintering in Washington State, 
Hartshorn returned to Alaska. He discov- 
ered that the packhorse companies had built 
their own blacksmith shops and that his 
days of blacksmithing, as a profitable enter- 
prise, were over. 

Hartshorn then drifted down to Bennett 
Lake and found the lake covered with all 
kinds and shapes of steamboats. With his 
experience as a railroadman and with steam 
engines he had no trouble getting a job 
with one of the boat companies. He worked 
for the company until 1902, when he lost 
his job because he didn’t have a Canadian 
license. The following winter he operated 
the White Pass lighting plant at Whitehorse. 

The next spring he bought the Skagway 
steam lighting plant. He moved the plant 
to the Atlin mining camp and opened a 
laundry and sold electric power. He was 
enjoying a thriving business when the build- 
ing housing the plant and laundry burned 
to the ground. 


FIRE BROKE HIM 


Hartshorn had no insurance and found 
himself broke. The next morning after the 
fire he applied for a job as the night oper- 
ator of the local powerplant. He got the 
job and started a long career with north- 
woods powerplants. 

He operated a powerplant near Dawson 
until 1911. Then he was transferred to a 
new plant that was being installed on the 
north fork of the Klondike River. He 
helped install the plant. 

Hartshorn worked at the plant until 1919 
and eventually became superintendent. 
Tiring of that kind of life, he resigned and 
came to Jerome and bought a farm, 

TELLS ABOUT FARMING 


“During my first year in Jerome I bought 
@ fine team of horses, a good wagon, and 
farm machinery, and hopped to it like a kid. 
I raised some good crops. The second year I 
put in 12 acres of beets and got 20 tons to 
the acre. 

“But the more we raised, the more we 
lost, so I started raising hogs. I built a 
smokehouse and processed about 16 hogs a 


He had a thriving business selling cured 
pork and he notes he should have stayed 
with the meatpacking business. 

In 1925 he bought a second-hand store and 
began repairing stoves and furniture. 

Hartshorn became interested in politics 
and in 1926 he was elected chairman of the 
Jerome County Democratic Central Com- 
mittee. Hartshorne is proud of the. role 
Jerome County played in electing C. Ben Ross 
to the post of Governor in 1930. 

In 1935 a group of Hartshorn’s friends 
persuaded him to apply for the position of 
Jerome postmaster. He took the civil serv- 
ice test, made the highest score and took 
over the post in of 1935. Since he re- 
tired in 1950 all he does is fight weeds on his 
farm near Jerome. 

During his years as an active member of 
the Democratic Party, Hartshorn has been a 
champion of Federal power projects. He be- 
lieves large Federal power projects, and the 
vast amount of power they would offer to in- 
dustry, is the stimulus needed to make the 
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Northwest the greatest industrial area in the 
world. 
PENS MANY IDEAS 


A prolific letterwriter, Hartshorn has 
penned his ideas on this, and other subjects 
affecting the economy of the Northwest and 
the farmers, to many politicians and news- 
papers in the Nation. He is a frequent con- 
tributor to the Public Forum in the Sunday 
Times-News. 

Sure of his party’s principles and the fu- 
ture of the Democratic Party, Hartshorn says 
the Democrats will win the presidential elec- 
tion in 1960 with ease. 

Asked who he believed the candidate would 
be, he says it is now between Adlai Stevenson 
and John Kennedy. 

“Personally, I'd like to see Kennedy,”’ he 
says. “We need young men.” 

Besides looking forward to the 1960 elec- 
tion, Hartshorn is eagerly awaiting his 90th 
birthday anniversary on December 3. He has 
already started planning his party and has 
even started sending out invitations to old 
friends in such far-away places as Dawson. 

“I’m going to have a really big party,” he 
declares. 





Report by r. Robert Jay Morrison 


EXTENSION © REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I am including a newspaper article 
from the Harrisburg, Pa., newspaper, the 
Patriot. It is an account of Dr. Robert 
Jay Morrison’s observations while in 
Russia which many will agree with me 
are very interesting since it is, as you 
might say, a first-hand account. 

Dr. Morrison is one of the pioneers in 
the development and use of contact 
lenses and has lectured in various parts 
of the world by invitation because of his 
work in that field. He just returned to 
his home community of Harrisburg, Pa., 
where he is an optometrist, and I just 
thought his interesting report on his 
most recent trip abroad is very en- 
lightening, not only as it relates to his 
field of specialization, but his other com- 
ments as well. 

Mr. Speaker, the newspaper article fol- 
lows: 

{From the Patriot, Harrisburg, Pa., July 
1959} 
Ciry OpToMeErnist Says Soviet Lacs BEHIND 
US. CULTURE 
(By Jerry Fitzpatrick) 

Russia is a land where the people go wild 
about black market American jazz and flock 
to museums and ballet. But the country is 
backward compared to the American stand- 
ards of living. ; 

These are the opinions of Dr. Robert Jay 
Morrison, city optometrist, who recently re- 
turned from a lecture tour of 11 countries 
in Eastern and Western Europe. He visited 
an additional five. 

“Russians seemed so pleased with their 
advancement,” Dr. Morrison said. “They 
still are not anywhere near us. They must 
have been really backward a short time ago. 
We're used to having things much better.” 

BANS JAZZ PLAYING 

The Russian Government forbids jazz and 

is attempting to raise the country’s cultural 
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level by exposing the masses only to the best 
in literature, ballet, and other arts. 

-The reaction, Dr. Morrison said, has been 
both ways—the people want both their cul- 
ture and jazz. 

Also missing from the Russian scene are 
gum and ball point pens. Youngsters 
swapped small pin emblems of Russia with 
Dr. Morrison to get these items. 

“Religion is government, and creation is 
chemistry, in Russia,” Dr. Morrison observed. 
“The young people do not understand re- 
ligion, and my guides were puzzled about 
it.” 

FEW CHURCHES 


He said that out of the original couple of 
thousand churches serving Moscow's 8 
million people, there are now only 13 Ortho- 
dox churches and one Jewish synagogue. 
Only old people visit these. 

Dr. Morrison, one of the pioneers in the 
development and use of contact lenses, 
originally had been invited to Russia to 
lecture. An announcement, appearing in 
professional journals, quickly led to engage- 
ments in 10 other countries. 

“The Russians were extremely interested,” 
Dr. Morrison related. “They plan to supply 
contact lenses for the masses by setting up 
laboratories in each of the six republics. 
Lenses now are made only in Moscow.” 

He believes American methods for eye 
examination and manufacture of lenses are 
superior. 

Dr. Morrison achieved international rec- 
ognition for his theory that contact lenses 
will prevent myopia (nearsightedness) from 
growing worse in small children. He has 
fitted national statesmen, movie stars, and 
one woman who traveled from Australia 
especially for the lenses. 

Dr. Morrison spent 6 weeks in Europe 
traveling alone. He remained 8 days in 
Russia. He already has given a number of 
talks here on his experiences. 





Warning From an Expert 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the outstanding scientists of the 
world and a great American is Hon. 
Thomas E. Murray, former member of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
now consultant to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. There is no one who 
has a more profound knowledge of the 
sinister and evil intentions and pur- 
poses of international communism than 
Mr. Murray. 


On Sunday last he appeared on a TV 
program “Meet the Press.” 


I enclose in my extension of remarks 
a splendid editorial appearing in the 
New York Daily News of July 7, 1959, 
entitied “Warning From an Expert,” 
and a continuing part of the editorial 
relating to remarks made by Dr. James 
B. Conant on the “College News Con- 
ference” TV program: 

WARNING FROM AN EXPERT 

As consultant to Congress joint atomic 
energy committee, Thomas E. Murray ap- 
peared on the TV program “Meet the Press” 
Sunday evening with an important warning 
to Americans, 
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Mr. Murray believes the Kremlin will kick 
up further limited wars, such as Korea, while 
fearing to start the all-out nuclear war 
which the United States is well prepared to 
fight. 

Therefore, says Murray we should stock- 
pile tens of thousands of small nuclear 
weapons for these probable limited wars. 
That makes sense to us, 

It also reminds us that the Geneva talks 
about banning nuclear weapons tests are.still 
going on. There is considerable danger that 
the United States may buy British Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan’s plan for a speci- 
fied yearly number of inspections (say three 
or four) to “enforce” a permanent ban on all 
of such tests. 

That would be no enforcement; and drop- 
ping all tests would hand Moscow a tremen- 
dous cold war victory. How about our 
people at Geneva simply standing pat on 
President Eisenhower’s plan, to abandon 
fallout-producing muclear tests in the 
earth’s atmosphere, but go on with tests 
underground and in outer space? And for 
our own safety, how about resuming un- 
derground and outer-space tests in a 
hurry regardless of Red objections? The 
Russians are on the ball for war or peace; 
witness their alleged recovery of two dogs 
and a rabbit alive from their latest rocket. 

Speaking of Kremlin-spurred limited wars, 
James B. Conant more or less backed up the 
Murray prediction Sunday, when he re- 
marked on the “College News Conference” 
TV program that he expects Khrushchev to 
go to the jagged edge of war over West 
Berlin, and then pull back. 


ANOTHER CRISIS IN FORMOSA AREA? 


Certainly the Commies are making limited- 
war gestures in the Formosa area. Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Chinese Nationalist Government 
reports an attack Sunday near the Matsu 
Islands by 12 new Soviet-made Chinese Red 
Mig—19 jet fighters on 4 U.S.-made National- 
ist Sabrejets, with 5 Red and no Nationalist 
planes shot down. 

So it may be that Moscow and Peiping are 
steaming up another Formosa rangdoo, to 
jibe with the resumption next week of the 
foreign ministers’ conference at Geneva. 
This looks emphatically like a time for the 
Strategic Air Command and the 7th (Far 
Pacific) Fleet to be on extra alert. 





John Paul Jones 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, the mo- 
tion picture industry is recognized 
throughout the world as a powerful 
medium for propaganda. But it is much 
more than that. When properly used, 
the motion picture screen can be an in- 
strument for understanding, for the dis- 
semination of truth and for a more ef- 
fective presentation of history that can 
be achieved through the printed words 
of the most brilliant historians. 

Recently, I had occasion to be force- 
fully reminded of this fact when I at- 
tended a special showing of the motion 
picture, “John Paul Jones.” For that 
reason, I sincerely believe that signif- 
icant attention should be paid to it. 

Here, through the medium of motion 
picture entertainment—and the picture 
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is good entertainment—millions of peo- 
ple all over the world will be made con- 
scious of. the part played by the man 
who is generally regarded as the father 
of the U.S. Navy in America’s 
struggle for the freedom we now enjoy. 
It will serve to remind them that this 
great country of ours, now blessed with 
wealth and power and the respect of 
free nations, did not gain this position 
without a struggle. It will relive for 
them and, especially for all Americans, 
the anxious moments of this country’s 
founding days. As such, it should bring 
about a better understanding between 
nations. 

In “John Paul Jones,” actor Robert 
Stack portrays him as history described 
him—a dour, determined Scot who, hav- 
ing adopted the United States as his 
country, sacrificed his health and, even- 
tually his life, in fighting for it. 

He opposed not only the outside 
enemies of this country, but the politi- 
cians within who failed to foresee its fu- 
ture as he did. It is a character which 
will not soon be forgotten by the peoples 
of the free world when they see the film 
and it may arouse the admiration and 
excite the interest of intelligent young 
filmgoers who have become tired of sin, 
sex, and horror. 

There is much to inspire in the film. 
This is particularly evident in the words 
of George Washington in the film when, 
during the scenes at Valley Forge, with 
America’s military fortunes at their low- 
est ebb, he discourages Jones from re- 
signing his commission in the Conti- 
nental Navy of the United States. The 
words were penned by John Farrow, who 
wrote the scenario from which he di- 
rected the picture, but they are as 
worthy of consideration today as they 
were two centuries ago. Says Washing- 
ton: : ; 

There will be no United States unless all 
of us-remain united and bound by that vi- 
sion of liberty and freedom from tyranny 
which we have dedicated ourselves to make 
fact. The cowards, the malcontents, the 
traitors to our cause, will inevitably be 
thinned from our ranks but the bright bea- 
con of justice will keep the survivors united. 
The goal will be attained and a permanent 
design will be set for the new generation of 
freemen that I am sure will live by the high 
ideals we have set in this blessed land. The 
United States will exist as long as we have 
faith. 


And, in speaking of faith, I would like 
to pay tribute to Samuel Bronston, the 
man whose faith brought the story of 
John Paul Jones to the screen. 

European born, he conceived the idea 
of making the picture 12 years ago when 
he was studying American history in 
order to receive his citizenship papers. 
He discovered that various motion pic- 
ture studios had considered making such 
a picture but in each instance had aban- 
doned the project because they consid- 
ered it too costly. But he was deter- 
mined to make the picture because he 
felt it was a subject that should be made. 

Discouragement after discouragement 
followed. He exhausted his personal 
fortune but he would not give up. Even- 
tually, his sincerity. the sup- 
port of a circle of bankers and patriotic 
American businessmen. Most of them 
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had never invésted in motion pictures 
before and between them they made it 
possible for the picture to be filmed on 
its proper scale. 

I think the fact that Mr. Bronston’s 
12-year-long dream has at last assumed 
reality is visual proof to all the world 
that America is still the land of oppor- 
tunity for those who, like John Paul 
Jones, have courage and determination 
and faith. 

Therefore, I consider.it a privilege to 
render this acknowledgment to the pic- 
ture “John Paul Jones,” and to the 
man who made it possible. 








The Recent Graduation From Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, Pa., of Mrs. 
David C. Kinkead, Clearfield, Pa., Un- 
folds a Human Interest Story Made 
Possible by Sheer Hard Work and Firm 
Determination To Reach a Goal in Life 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when the United States is reelinz 
under the charge of having an abnormal 
tivorce rate and of being a nation with a 
high percentage of broken homes, it is 
refreshing to read of the outstanding 
achievement of Mrs. David C. Kinkead, 
Clearfield, Pa., a devoted wife and 
mother of four children, in obtaining a 
degree in nursing and public health from 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The courageous and resourceful Clear- 
field mother accomplished her cherished 
ambition as a member of this year’s 
graduating class of 600 students while 
she was also occupied with the duties of 
a wife and mother of four children rang- 
ing in age from 3 to 19 years. 

In expressing my sincere congratula- 
tions to Mrs. Kinkead on reaching her 
coveted goal, I wish to include in my re- 
marks at this point the following article 
from the June 13, 1959, issue of the 
Clearfield (Pa.) Progress written by Jane 
Dietzel, staff writer, which recounts in 
an interesting manner the feat accom- 
plished by Mrs. Kinkead through confi- 
dence and perseverance and with a big 
assist from her husband and four chil- 
dren whose love and devotion played an 
important part in her successful effort to 
attain her objective. c 
[From the Clearfield (Pa.) Progress, June 

18, 1959] 
COLLEGE DEGREE Comes AT Last For Busy 
CLEARFIELD HOMEMAKER 
(By Jane Dietzel) 

There are several ways to achieve a college 
degree, the most usual one being that of 
entering college directly from high school 
and attending the prescribed number of 
classes for 4 years. 

Or one can do as Mrs. David C. Kinkead of 
Clearfield did—take a degree while rearing 
a family of four children, helping one’s hus- 
band build a new home and following a 
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career in nursing at the Clearfield Hospital 
all at the same time. 

Mrs. Kinkead was one of 600 students 
graduated from Duquesne University June 7, 
receiving a bachelor of science degree with 
a major in nursing and a minor in public 
health. 

She was probable the only one of the 600 
to have a husband and four children—rang- 
ing in age from almost 3 to 19—in her cheer- 
ing section. 

It was undoubtedly a proud day for Mrs. 
Kinkead and her family, although the last- 
ing impression that remains from an inter- 
view with her is of calm modesty and 
capable matter-of-factness. “I don’t recom- 
mend what I did, for every woman. Yes, if 
they live in a university town or close to 
one, but not unless they are willing to work 
very hard and always remember one is doing 
it for the family, not for oneself.” 

The family she speaks of are her husband, 
Dave, a brakeman for the New York Central 
Railroad; 19-year-old Jack, a freshman stu- 
dent at St. Prancis College; a second son, 
Charles, also called Dave by practically every- 
one, who will be a senior next year at Clear- 
field High School; Joan, an upcoming fourth 
grader at St. Francis Elementary School and 
Allan, who will be three in October. 

College for Mrs. Kinkead was made pos- 
sible, not only through her own efforts and 
determination, but with the wholehearted 
assistance and cooperation from the family. 
“For many years, I worked during the day 
and my husband worked at night so there 
was always-one of us at home with the 
children, Only recently—while I was at- 
tending Duquesne full time—we had to get 
a babysitter to care for Allan 3 days dur- 
ing the week.” 

The older children helped care for the 
younger ones, and as is always the case in a 
busy household, have become adept at many 
house and yard chores. Praise for the Kin- 
kead family life is a two-way matter in 
their Elm Avenue neighborhood. “We have 
such wonderful neighbors,” Mrs. Kinkead 
says, “they think nothing of taking over and 
helping if, for instance, the babysitter is late 
or can’t come at the last minute, or if any- 
thing goes wrong.” 

“You should just see how they manage,” 
says a neighbor, “Dave can do about anything 
and the boys and Joan take care of the baby 
as if it were the most natural thing in the 
world. And Jane (Mrs. Kinkead) is always 
so serene and capable in a nonfussy way.” 

Born Ellen Jane McKissick, the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs, John C. McKissick of Pen- 
field, Mrs. Kinkead came to Clearfield follow- 
ing graduation from the Huston Township 
High School to enter the Clearfield Hospital 
School of Nursing. She was graduated from 
the school in 1936 and did general duty there 
for a while following graduation. Her first 
step toward further training came in 1939 
when she took a course in ward manage- 
ment at Philadelphia. 

Marriage, the first two children, and a so- 
journ of living in Jersey Shore, in California, 
then back to her native Penfield for a short 
time interrupted her career, but she didn't 
give it up entirely, working from time to 
time on both private and general duty when 
needed. 

In 1950 the Kinkeads began to build their 
home on Elm Avenue, doing much of the 
work themselves. Mrs. Kinkead’s career re- 
sumed in earnest and she began her college 
work at about this time. She took under- 
graduate courses at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity and University of Pittsburgh (one at 
the latter shortly before Allan was born) 
during the summer and in night classes. 
Finally, it was time to go on campus and 
she chose Duquesne for the final three 
semesters because of its bachelor’s degree in 
nursing and nursing education. Not all uni- 
versities offer the course. 
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She came home every weekend while at 
Duquesne, and admits the schedule wasn't 
easy. Life on campus was different for her 
than for most students—“Everyone was very 
friendly, but they categorized me instantly— 
I was just a little different, a little older, not 
quite one of the girls.” She was able to 
concentrate on her work, perhaps more than 
the average undergraduate, because she had 
little social life and outside diversions. 
There was no time for that if the pace of 
school all week and home for the weekend 
was to be kept up. 

Different she might have been, in her 
mind at least, but Mrs. Kinkead was selected 
for the recognition in “Who’s Who Among 
Students in American Universities and Col- 
leges’’ an annual directory of distinguished 
students chosen on the basis of their scholar- 
ship, leadership, general citizenship, and 
promise of future usefulness. Very few stu- 
dents make the scholastic “Who’s Who.” 

“Do you plan to continue your education ?* 
I asked Mrs. Kinkead near the end of an 
interview in her office at the Clearfield Hos- 
pital where she serves as instructress of the 
fundamentals of nursing. Yes, she replied, 
she expected someday to take her master’s 
if she can select a university where she may 
attend summer school and have the family 
with her. 

There is no doubt in my mind that she 
will do it. 








NATO: The Near Miracle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article appeared in Army- 
Navy-Air Force Register and Defense 
Times of July 4. 

This is the final article in a series of 
14 devoted to NATO, by John Wiant. 

By the fact that the article is a sum- 
mation of the present situation of the 
United States and her allies in Europe 
at the present time, it is of interest to 
all of us. 

It is not only interesting, it is encour- 
aging. We often hear NATO criticized 
and disparaged, but it is well to remem- 
ber “that a 10-year period’ has been 
marked with amazing success. Not one 
handful of NATO territory nor one of its 
people has fallen under the thumb of 
Communist domination.” 

4 NATO: THe Near MiRracie 

This review of the preceding 13 articles on 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is 
also a review of the first 10 years of the NATO 
alliance. 

That 10-year period has been marked with 
amazing success. Not one handful of NATO 
territory nor one of its people has fallen 
under the thumb of Communist domination. 

First time: For the first time in recorcad 
history, a defensive alliance has been formed 
by a large number of nations—representing 
nearly half a billion freedom-loving people of 
varied political affiliations, religious creeds, 
and basic ways of life—and resisted the infil- 
tration and aggressive tendencies of a power- 
ful nation bent upon world domination. 

The concept of such a broad alliance in 
peacetime is idealistic—its fulfillment is al- 
most a miracle. 
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The material accomplishments of NATO 
are a tremendous demonstration of the back- 
ing of words with a realistic financial invest- 
ment. The 15 nations have contributed 
nearly $3 billion for the development of mili- 
tary facilities required in various geographic 
localities, regardless of the nationality of the 
soii—the only requirement being necessity. 

Small complex: From a small complex of 
only 15 airfields in 1949, NATO common in- 
frastructure funds have developed a net- 
work of 150 modern bases supplied through 
more than 5,000 miles of pipelines. 

The common funds have developed a com- 
munications system that includes about 15,- 
000 miles of telephone land lines, 9,000 miles 
of radio relay circuits and 2,000 miles of 
submarine cables. 

Development of a modern communications 
system based on the “Forward Scatter’ 
theory is proceeding rapidly. This theory 
utilizes a signal bounce technique and will 
enable military commanders to establish 
communications networks within seconds. 
A modern early warning radar system is on 
the way to completion out of common funds 
and will soon form a continuous protection 
network along the entire Iron Curtain. 

Common weapons: In another area, inter- 
national cooperation has developed common 
weapons for NATO forces. The lightweight 
strike reconnaissance fighter now being pro- 
duced by Fiat in Italy is an example. The 
plane will be used by several NATO nations 
and an experimental international squadron 
slated to include pilots and crewmen from 
France, Germany, Greece, Italy, and Turkey 
is being formed and will soon start tactical 
tests. 

A similar program has been started to de- 
velop a new maritime patrol aircraft and a 
design has already been selected. 

Broadens base: This sharing of develop- 
ment and production helps broaden the 
European production base and reduces the 
degree of allied dependence on any one 
nation. It also insures a greater degree of 
standardization and is a big economic boost 
to the various nations. 

Another field of international cooperation 
is represented by the establishment of the 
NATO Science Committee which is aimed at 
strengthening research into pure science on 
a cooperative basis plus development of de- 
fense research programs. 

The near miracle 10 years of the NATO 
Alliance has not been without rough sailing, 
however. The British-French action at Suez 
was strongly opposed by the United States. 
Great Britain and Iceland still are disputing 
the legal limits of national waters for fishing 
rights. Greece, Turkey, and Britain have 
had a long-and difficult dispute over the 
Cyprus question. 

Close ties: Yet, each time such a con- 
troversy is solved, it reveals strong purpose 
and close ties among the allies. Above this, 
however, it clearly demonstrates that even 
though there may be family disagreements, 
the will to resist communism is still the most 
prevalent factor in the minds of free people. 

The very existence of NATO is a step to- 
ward reducing the misunderstanding which 
might arise. The North Atlantic Council 
meets regularly for consultations on inter- 
national matters and the governments con- 
sult on a top level basis regularly. 

In the military field, international cooper- 
ation is developing wide areas of under- 
standing never before believed possible. At 
SHAPE near Paris, the officers and men of 
14 nations work together day in and day out 
developing the plans that keep alive NATO's 
deterrent power. — 

Live together: Not only do the various na- 
tionalities work together but they are de- 
veloping an intimate understanding of their 
allies through social relationships and close 
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association. In the suburbs of Paris a hous- 
ing area has been built to house the families 
of the international staff and more than 
400 families from the various nations live 
together. 

Members of the international staff study 
languages at SHAPE. Both French and 
English are recognized as official tongues and 
all members of the staff are proficient in 
one and usually in both. Those members of 
the \international family desiring to learn 
any of the NATO national languages can 
attend the SHAPE school. 

An international staff school—the NATO 
Defense College—was founded in Paris in 
1951 and has graduated 700 officers tO staff 
and command posts in NATO forces as well 
as to staff positions in national forces and 
government ministries throughout the 
NATO area. 

Students at the NATO Defense College 
come fromthe military establishments of all 
of the countries—a few civilians also have 
attended. In addition to basic military sub- 
jects, the NATO Defense College instruction 
includes a 5-month course devoted to the 
study of the broad concepts of the NATO 
alliance. 

Positive action: In the actual military es- 
tablishment of the NATO scheme, positive 
action is being taken to develop interna- 
tional ‘cooperation. The Air Forces of all 
member nations participate in a continuous 
exercise aimed at developing operational 
capability of bases to handle aircraft of 
types not normally handled at the field. All 
six Air Forces of the Allied Air Forces Cen- 
tral Europe Command dispatch planes on 
missions to fields in other countries during 
which the crews perform normal combat 
operations and arrive at the foreign fields 
unannounced. The training benefits of the 
program have been lauded by members of 
all of the participating nations. 

In a more realistic training mission, NATO 
forces have taken steps to counter the im- 
pressive Soviet submarine threat—the great- 
est underseas fleet ever assembled by a na- 
tion. The two Supreme Allied Command- 
ers, Atlantic and Europe, made a detailed 
study of the problem and afterward estab- 
lished, in Italy, an antisubmarine warfare 
center. This center concentrates interna- 
tional efforts on a technical study of the 
Communist submarine potential and tactics, 
techniques, and technical means for com- 
bating the menace. 

There is increasing attention in the NATO 
family of nations for a nuclear concept in- 
sofar as the military force is concerned. 
The members are generally agreed that the 
size of the land army buffeting the Iron 
Curtain can be trimmed but these cuts can- 
not be made until the day when the forces 
of all nations are armed with the most 
modern of weapons. At present, there is 
every evidence that the manpower standing 
guard duty in Europe today can be reduced 
by at Teast 50 percent. 

Near miracle: Regardless of the composi- 
tion of the shield defending freedom, how- 
ever, there is no doubt that it will continue 
to exist. The first 10 years at NATO rep- 
resent a near miracle—the nations allied 
under the banner of NATO are determined 
that this near miracle will become a real 
miracle, one that guarantees freedom for 
every man, woman, and child that wants it. 

Finally, before it is completely possible to 
reach a conclusion on the effectiveness of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
some thought must be given to the com- 
position of the Communist military machine 
threatening the freedom of mankind. 

Soviet Army: The Soviet Army has 2.5 mil- 
lion men in its 175 active duty divisions. In 
as short a time as a month, it may well be 
possible that this division total could be 
swelled to 400. 
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European satellites of the Russians are 
capable of fielding another 60 divisions. 

The Soviet Air Force has an estimated 
20,000 planes with the vast majority being 
jet powered fighters and light bombers. The 
heavy bombers are still primarily propeller 
driven but advances are being noted in the 
field of long range jet craft similar to the 
B-52 and the medium range B-47’s. The 
satellites add another 3,000 planes—at least 
half of which are jets—to the Communist 
total. 

The Soviet: fleet has a recorded total of 30 
modern fast cruisers plus more than 100 
destroyers in the 1,800 to 3,500 ton class. 
They have at least 500 large submarines 
plus a countless number of smaller patrol 
subs. 

Missiles: Missile capability is not com- 
pletely known but there is every reason to 
believe that the Soviets can equal present 
Western efforts. 

This is the machine threatening the free- 
dom of NATO—it is the might that freedom 
must meet if it is to survive. And the na- 
tions allied under the banner of NATO are 
determined that they will, regardless of cost, 
retain the freedoms that represent human 
dignity, 





Happy Anniversary, Federal Savings & 
Loan Insurance Corp. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a pleasure for me to present a resolu- 
tion of the board of directors of the 
Crestmont Savings & Loan Association 
of my home community, Maplewood, 
N.J., which expresses its congratulations 
on the outstanding record of the Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Insurance Corp., 
which is celebrating its 25th anniversary 
of good service: 

A RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
CRESTMONT SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
MAPLEWoop, N.J. 

JUNE 23, 1959. 

Whereas the Federal Savings & Loan In- 
surance Corp. is presently celebrating its 
25th anniversary; and 

Whereas no person in an institution in- 
sured by the Federal Savings & Loan In- 
surance Corp. has suffered any loss during 
the 25 years of its existence; and 

Whereas its regulations have been such 
that institutions have conducted_their af- 
fairs in a conservative and a safe manner; 
that during the past 3 years no losses have 
been suffered that would require help from 
the insurance corporation: Now be it 

Resolved, That we, the board of directors 
and officers of Crestmont Savings & Loan 
Association of Maplewood, N.J., do congrat- 
ulate the Federal Savings & Loan Insurance 
Corp., its management and its staff on their 
splendid record and accomplishment; and 
be it futher 

Resolved, That a copy of this. resolution 
be sent to the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board in Washington and a copy to those 
interested in the activities of the Federal 
Savings & Loan Insurance Corp. 


Loren F, GARDINER, 
President. 

ARTHUR R. TAYLOR, 
Secretary. 
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Uniform Postal Requirements Relating to 
Disclosure of Average Number of 
Copies of Certain Publications 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on July 
6, 1959, H.R. 6830 passed the House. 
H.R. 6830 restates and clarifies the re- 
quirements of existing law with respect 
to the content of sworn statements 
which must be submitted to the Post 
Office Department by publishers having 
@ second-class permit. The only sub- 
stantive change in existing law is the 
extension to magazine publishers of the 
requirements now applicable to most 
newspapers, that the sworn statement 
include the average number of copies 
of each issue sold or distributed to paid 
subscribers. This paragraph continues 
in effect the present authority of the 
Postmaster General, upon appropriate 
notice, to deny second-class entry to any 
publisher who does not comply with 
these important requirements. It also 
continues in effect the exemption from 
the reporting requirements which since 
1933 has been extended to religious, fra- 
ternal, scientific, and similar publica- 
tions. 

The bill continues in effect existing 
law which requires that all advertising 
matter in publications entered as sec- 
ond-class mail be plainly marked “ad- 
vertisement” and prescribes a penalty up 
to $500 for failure to observe this re- 
quirement. 

In summary, therefore, the bill makes 
only one substantive change in postal 
policies and practices which have been 
in effect since 1933 under existing law. 
This is the extension to magazines of 
the requirement heretofore applied only 
to newspapers, to disclose the average 
number of copies of each issue of such 
publication sold or distributed to paid 
subscribers during the preceding 12 
months. It should be pointed out that 
the provisions of this bill, except for this 
one change, are identical to the pro- 
visions relating to publishers’ sworn 
statements and to the marking of ad- 
vertising matter and the penalty for 
failure to observe this requirement as 
contained in the postal codification bill, 
H.R. 2339, recently passed by the House. 

Post Office Department officials, who 
supported the bill, testified that the re- 


quirement for the disclosure of circula-' 


tion information will aid the Depart- 
ment substantially in the performance 
of its functions and will impose no un- 
due hardship or burden on the publish- 
ers. They also indicated that there 
would be no increase in cost as a result 
of this legislation, but that it could have 
the effect in a minor way of producing 
additional revenue. 
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Tribute to Hon. James A. Purcell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, in the cur- 
rent issue of Trade Practice Annual, spe- 
cial tribute is paid to the Honorable 
James A. Purcell who will soon retire 
from his past as hearing examiner with 
the Federal Trade Commission. Judge 
Purcell, as the article points out, has 
presided in hundreds of FTC cases dur- 
ing his tenure of office, and achieved the 
outstanding record of never having been 
reversed by the Commission or the courts. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the article, entitled 
“Purcell Leaving FTC and Much Good 
Work—Pioneered in Costing’’: 

PurRcCeELL LEAVING FTC and Mucu Goop 
WoRK—PIONEERED IN COSTING—HEARING 
EXAMINER RULED IN MANY IMPORTANT 
Cases—No REVERSES IN 20 YEARS—SET 
PATTERN FOR SOUND COSTING ENTIRELY “ON 
His Own” 

Soon to leave the FTC for the more lucra- 
tive practice of law, in which he is unusually 
well versed, is Hon. James A. Purcell, hearing 
examiner and member of the Commission’s 
staff since 1941, with general practice experi- 
ence of 20-odd years prior to that time. 

NO REVERSALS IN 20 YEARS 

Judge Purcell has presided in hundreds of 
FTC cases during his tenure of office and has 
never been reversed by the Commission or 
the courts. His cases include Progress Cloth- 
ing (153 Fed. (2) 103); Anchor Serum (1955— 





’ 3-1, 6); Morton Salt (334 U.S. 37, 61); Inter- 


national Cellucotton (1951-11-6); Manhat- 
tan Brush (1957-8-3); Scientific Living 
(1953-11-6); and many others. In the Car- 
ter’s Little Liver Pills case his unusually 
thorough analysis and report on scientific 
evidence was reproduced by the Commission 
and 1,000 copies sent to medical schools, li- 
braries, and hospitals throughout the United 
States. 
PIONEERED SOUND COSTING 

Probably the most important and far-see- 
ing ruling of Judge Purcell was made fn the 
Morton Salt case, D4319, in the matter of 
cost justification under the section 2(a) pro- 
viso of the Clayton R-P Act (which requires 
price differences as between sales of like 
goods to competitive buyers to be no more 
than cost differences of manufacture, sale, or 
delivery). 

‘With no precedents for guidance, he re- 
jected cost estimates based on cost of invoic- 
ing as a major factor measure when he found 
from the exhibits that the same charges on 
34 invoices of $90.20 involved sales in one 
case of $31,282.26 and only $17,170.74 In an- 
other. He also rejected estimates which did 
not include certain necessary selling factors, 
and were based on the selection of respond- 
ents’ Port Huron plant as typical of the dis- 
tribution costs of other plants. 


NO PLACE FOR GUESSWORK 


“In conclusion,” Judge Purcell said, “the 
attempted showing of justification should be 
based upon a factual foundation, rather than 
upon estimates, hypotheses, or mere guesses 
as to the apportionment or allocation of costs 
of distribution, to say nothing of the many 
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arbitrarily included items of distribution, 
the correctness of applicability and the ver- 
ity of which, as shown on the various exhib- 
its, are seriously contested by counsel for 
the Commission.” 

Some years later and after many protests 
of the Bulletin and Mr. Warmack, the Pur- 
cell objections were acknowledged by all to 
be valid. (See 1954 Annual 11 and citations.) 


PUTS JUSTICE ABOVE TECHNICALITIES 


Judge Purcell’s fair approach is reflected in 
a recent ruling permitting the delayed filing 
of proposed findings. He said in part: 

“It would be manifestly unfair, because of 
a technical failure to meet a deadline to de- 
prive any party of the opportunity to cite 
and urge upon a hearing officer the law gov- 
erning the case as-he conceives it to be, and 
it is no less a serious deprivation to the hear- 
ing officer that he is denied the opportunity 
to be appraised of and to consider the re- 
spective contentions of competent and 
learned counsel.” 

As Captain Purcell, he served in France, 
and has since taken an active part in vet- 
eran and social organizations. 





Jesse Taylor: Unusual American 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Blytheville (Ark.) Courier News on July 
1, 1959, paid a justly deserved tribute on 
the passing of Hon. Jesse Taylor, who 
had. served his Nation and community 
with outstanding distinction. 

A résumé of Jesse Taylor’s lifetime of 
service include: ‘ 

Enlistment at age 18 in World War 
I—was given a battlefield commission in 
France. 

A founder of Dud Cason Post of the 
American Legion. 

A partner in law firm of Harrison, 
Smith & Taylor, associating himself 
with two distinguished attorneys, Judge 
Zal B. Harrison and Judge Leon Smith. 
Later, he was associated with the late 
Judge V. G. Holland, and, more recently, 
a@ member of the firm of Taylor & 
Sudbury, having joined with Judge 
Graham Sudbury in 1953. 7 

President Blytheville Bar Association. 

Chairman of Mississippi County Demo- 
cratic Central Committee continuously 
for 25 years. 

Chairman of the county board of elec- 
tion commissioners. 

Member of Mississippi County Fair 
Association. 

Member of city hospital board. 

Commissioner of Walker Municipal 
Park. 

Charter member and a president of 
Blytheville Lions Club. 

Adviser to city in locating of indus- 
trial plants. 

A founder of the Little League Base- 
ball League. 
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Special justice, Arkansas Supreme 
Court. 

The editorial follows: 

Jesse TAYLOR: Unusual AMERICAN 

This city, county, State, and, indeed, Na- 
tion, lost one of its fine citizens Tuesday 
night when death came to Jesse Taylor, 
Blytheville attorney. 

Though active in politics and civic and 
church affairs for more than a quarter cen- 
tury, Jesse Taylor not only didn’t seek pub- 
licity, he avoided it. At the same time no 
newspaperman could have had a more co- 
operative official with whom to work. 

But Jesse Taylor’s efforts, as chairman of 
the county election commission, for ex- 
ample, were purely labors of love—works in- 
spired by his devotion to a system of gov- 
ernment which he had quickly volunteered 
to defend some 40 years ago in a war which 
everyone hoped would be the final one. 

Jesse Taylor’s guiding hand touched so 
many parts of his community—as do other 
lawyers, he provided free legal service to the 
Chamber of Commerce when it was neces- 
sary to deal with industrial leases and con- 
tracts; he pondered problems of education; 
he worked to see that Blytheville had a full, 
vigorous athletic program, he dedicated 
himself to carry out fundamental truth of a 
democracy; that voting must be unfettered 
and the ballot secrét; he felt that God's 
goodness to man demanded in return serv- 
ice to his Master; he believed that above all 
honesty was not only the best, but the only 
policy. 

This is the sort of man we lost. This is 
the kind of person we must replace, for in 
the Jesse Taylors—the people of principle— 
resides the strength of the democracy. 





Congressman John W. McCormack: 
Nation’s No. 1 Democrat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the statement of Jim Pat- 
ton, president of the National Farmers’ 
Union, concerning Congressman Mc- 
CoRMACK’s popularity and great prestige 
as one of the greatest Democratic lead- 
ers of all times. 

The statement follows: 

WASHINGTON.—There is no question about 
the fact that Massachusetts is the No. 1 
State in the Nation when it comes to men 
of distinction and accomplishments in 
politics. 

With prestige on the State and national 
level, value to the Democratic Party, and 
achievements attained for the good of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and the 
Nation used a gage to rate political per- 
sonalities; Congressman JoHN W. McCor- 
MACK, House majority leader, can be cor- 
rectly termed “the Nation’s No, 1 Democrat.” 

An example of Congressman McCormack‘s 
popularity and great prestige was in evi- 
dence here today following a conference at 
the Democratic National Committee relative 
to agriculture legislation. 

Jim Patton, Denver, Colo., president of the 
National Farmers’ Union (membership 750,- 
000), expressed the farmers’ opinion of Con- 
gressman McCorMack,. 
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He said “for the past several years Con- 
gressman McCormack has been extremely 
helpful to the farmers of the Nation. They 
consider him as ‘one of the greatest Demo- 
cratic leaders of all times.’ 

“The people of Massachusetts and the Na- 
tion have every right to be justifiably proud 
of his record of achievements which have 
considerably aided to make the Democratic 
Party the party of the majority of people 
in the Nation.” 

Patton, who has just returned from a trip 
through 45 of our 49 States, reported that 
the Democratic trend is getting deeper and 
deeper. He is firm of the opinion that the 
Democratic nominee for President will win 
by a landslide vote and carry 40 of the 49 
States. 





The Day We Celebrate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an ex- 
cellent Memorial Day address, entitled 
“The Day We Celebrate” by Capt. Fran- 
cis A. Adams, U.S. Army, retired. 

The address was delivered at services 
held at the Civic Center, Stuart, Fla., 
under the auspices of the Harold Johns 
Post, the American Legion, on May 31 
of this year. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Memortiat Day, 1959: Tue Day We CELEBRATE 


(Address by Capt. Francis A. Adams, USS. 
Army, M.I. retired) 


There are only a few red-letter days, in 
our calendar, Memorial Day is one of them. 
To gain this high distinction has taken years 
of devotion, by patriotic men and women, 
who have never faltered in paying respect to 
the honored dead who have fought our wars 
and won the love, respect, and devotion of our 
Nation. 

It was 91 years ago that the first Memorial 
Day was observed. This was in 1868 when 
the national commander of the, then young, 
Grand Army of the Republic issued a general 
order. This proclamation by Gen. John A. 
Logan set the pattern that has been kept 
faithfully ever since. In the passage of 91 
years much has happened in the world to 
change the order of things, for countries and 
peoples. Nor has the United States of Amer- 
ica escaped the sharp impact of an era of 
change. 

When hostilities came to an end in April 
1865, a Nation that had been divided through 
Civil War reaffirmed peace and indissolvable 
union. That pledge has been kept. The day 
we celebrate has a strong hold upon the 
hearts of all America. It is the day when the 
living give, to our honored dead. We give 
homage to all who served in the Armed Forces 
under the Stars and Stripes. Formal services 
are held throughout the United States of 
America and its Territories and outposts. 
Veterans of all wars are participants and 
their families and friends join in the me- 
morial service. Today we have veterans of 
the Spanish-American War, 1898-1902, who 
have faithfully kept the pledge of remem- 
brance on every Memorial Day since 1899. 
We have veterans of World War I, 1917-18, 
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who have participated unfalteringly in Me- 
morial Day services. 

Coming closer to the present, we have 
veterans of World War II, 1941-45, who have 
taken pride in associating themselves with 
those who cherish Memorial Day. What a 
power there is in the united expression of 
all servicemen. It gives notice to the world 
that Americans are one when it comes to 
protecting our flag and what it symbolizes. 
One of the most important functions of our 
national emblem is its use as a symbol in 
formal occasions. 

At half staff it signifies bereavement. 
Draped upon a coffin it bestows the respect 
of a nation upon the departed. A small 
flag on the grave speaks in solemn silence 
the active thought of the living for some 
comrade departed. All of this is associated 
with Memorial Day. Is it any wonder that 
time does not stale hor custom dim our 
fulfillment of services on this occasion. 

There is something deep, intimate, and 
affectionate about turning our thoughts to 
those who have answered the last rollcall. 
This day is shared by all. Children are told 
by their parents that members of their fam- 
ily are among those being honored. Adults 
realize a sense of pride in taking part in a 
ceremony that is spontaneous and sincere. 
There is nothing perfunctory in the services 
held today. We are here of our own free 
will. What we say and do is the expression 
of free men and women. That is why Me- 
morial Day continues to be the time when 
Americans express heartfelt devotions to its 
defenders. Our Republic is invincible so 
long as its people keep faith with those who 
have given their lives to preserve it. Long 
live the United States of America. 

As part of our Memorial Day service it 
has become our custom to march to the 
water’s edge and cast a floral tribute to 
those who have perished at sea in defense 
of our country. During the past half cen- 
tury, men of the Navy, Marines, Air Force, 
Coast Guards, and Army have found watery 
graves in the Atlantic and Pacific and Indian 
Oceans. Their last resting place cannot be 
located, but a grateful nation can express 
its devotion to their memory by the ‘poetic 


gesture of casting a floral wreath upon the . 


tide. 

Besides these ceremonies it seems fitting 
that in this year, 1959, we, in America, 
should send words of greeting to those un- 
fortunate servicemen who are being held 
captive in North Korea, Communist. China, 
and in the land behind the Iron Curtain 
of Communist Russia. Let us send them a 
message of encouragement. Let us petition 
Congress on their behalf. Let us appeal to 
the United Nations to act in their behalf. 

Let us, above all else, pray to God for their 
deliverance. 





What’s Behind the Farm Problem? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker,’ Mr. Al- 
vin F. Bull, managing editor of Wallace’s 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, one of the 
leading farm magazines in America, has 
written a series of articles relating to 
the farm problem. ‘These articles are 
factual and objective and afford much 
food for serious thought. The first of 
the articles appeared in the June 6, 1959, 
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issue of Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead and is entitled “What’s Be- 
hind the Farm Problem?” The article 
is as follows: 
Wuat’s BEHIND THE FARM PROBLEM? 
(By Al Bull) ' 

(This is the first of a series of articles. 
We hope they’ll help you better understand 
the facts behind our farm problem.—Ep1ror.) 

Agriculture is facing a tough problem. 
On this, nearly all farmers and farm organi- 
zations agree. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Center at 
Iowa State College is examining the farm 
problem in detail. You'll be hearing more 
about this work. 

The farm problem was neatly packaged 
into few words by Karl Fox, agricultural 
economist at Iowa State College: 

“In recent years, farm income has not 
increased nearly as fast as nonfarm income. 
In fact, farm income has lost about 10 years 
of growth.” 

Most folks are still-together at this point. 
but not everyone agrees on how we got into 
this fix or on what should be done about it. 

In simple terms, here’s what has been 
happening: 

EXCESS PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


Farmers are turning out more goods than 
we can sell at satisfactory prices on the open 
market. 

Though excess capacity has been building 
up for some time, it took a real jump during 
World War II. Farmers geared for extra 
production. Once resources, particularly 
land and capital, were committed to farming, 
individual farmers couldn’t afford to leave 
them idle. 

Research, from both experiment stations 
and commercial companies, poured out new 
technology at an explosive rate. Nitrogen 
fertilizer, hybrid crop varieties, and stil- 
bestrol are examples. The result was more 
production from resources already in agri- 
culture. 

Generally, the first farmer adopting a new 
practice made some extra profit. Then others 
had to follow or lose out. As soon as 
enough made use of the new technique to 
bring a noticeable increase in production, 
prices dropped. All the benefit then passed 
to the consumer in the form of lower prices, 
or fewer price increases during general infla- 
tion. * 

This new technology has been increasing 
farm output at least as fast as the Nation’s 
population grows. It promises to continue 
this pace for years to come. 

So our ability to produce will stay in excess 
of need. A number of economists have esti- 
mated the excess at 5 to 10 percent. 

LOW PRICES 


An increase in agricultural production 
drops prices to a point where total income is 
less than it was from the smaller original 
output. 

This is what economists call inelastic de- 
mand. But don’t let the fancy term scare 
you. The idea is simple enough. This is 
partly what got the big hog crop of 1955 
into price trouble. 

Inelastic demand can work the other way, 
too. Acut in production raises prices enough 
to increase total income in spite of the 
smaller output. 

Coupling this inelastic demand with ex- 
cess productive capacity accounts for low 
prices. Consumers get most of the benefit, 
in lower prices, higher quality diet, or more 
built-in services with their food. 

ADJUSTING TO CHANGE 

Going back to inelastic demand, the solu- 
tion to agriculture’s problem looks obvious— 
just reduce supply. 

But to do this, some resources (land, labor, 
capital) must be left idle—or transferred to 
other uses, This is what industry does, 
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Steel companies are operating at less than 
three-fourths capacity. Auto makers could 
produce at least a million more cars in 1959. 
Yet both are having a profitable year. 

These industries, controlled by few indi- 
viduals, can prevent excess capacity from be- 
ing a serious liability. Management can fit 
supply and demand together at a price more 
or less satisfactory to the industry. 

Feed grains and livestock are another story. 
Production and marketing decisions are con- 
trolled by millions of small operators, each 
thinking mostly of his own immediate 
interest. 

Often the wisest move for an individual 
is opposite to the interest of the industry 
as a@whole. For example, you may be better 
off expanding your hog production at the 
same time that total hog output should be 
cut back. 

None of this alters the fact that resources 
must be pulled out of agriculture to shrink 
the supply and raise prices. 

Let’s look briefly at each of the major 
resources (labor, capital, and land). 

Labor: At one time, about 90 percent of 
the Nation’s population was needed on the 
farm to feed the other 10 percent. Now one 
man on the farm feeds 23 others. 

Thus, a huge amount of one resource, 
labor, has left agriculture. Two main fac- 
tors encouraged the move—good job oppor- 
tunities in town and a price squeeze on the 
farm. Both factors have been active dur- 
ing the last 15 to 20 years, and people have 
left agriculture at an astounding rate. 

Decreased manpower won't solve the prob- 
lem alone, however. Even if it would, such 
@ solution is neither socially nor politically 
acceptable to most of us. 

Capital: Total output can be reduced by 
drawing capital out of agriculture. But this 
is difficult to do. Few of us are willing to 
stop using fertilizer or modern equipment. 

Switching to bigger and faster equipment 
costs money—adds to the capital in your 
business. 

It’s pretty hard to convince a man not 
to expand his operation when it has a good 
chance to pay off. Especially so when most 
of us have little information about investing 
our profits outside the farm operation. 

Land: Land is probably the easiest re- 
source to remove from agriculture to balance 
supply and demand at a satisfactory price 
level. 

The soil bank was a step in this direction. 
But so far, the bite is too small to get the 
job done alone. 

Overproduction, with a surplus that’s 
difficult to eat, give away, or turn to non- 
food uses, is not likely to yield to reason- 
able reductions in a single resource. But a 
combination approach might provide the 
answer. 





— Urban Orphans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
while there are conflicting viewpoints as 
to the need for programs to assist areas 
of various economies in these United 
States, there should not be any disagree- 
ment with the opinion that the cancer- 
ous conditions existing in some of our 
larger cities should be corrected. If 
they are not, a serious blight on our Na- 
tions will remain uncorrected and will 
lead to serious consequences, The citi- 
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zens who have had to live under these 
conditions could well spread the philoso- 
phy of complaint and dissatisfaction 
that is usually associated with the un- 
derprivileged. 

The editorial in the Newark (N.J.) 
Sunday News of July 5, 1959, very 
clearly expresses the concern of many of 
us. 

[Newark (N.J.) Sunday News, July 5, 1959] 
UrBaN ORPHANS 


Cities dominate national life almost every- 
where except in the United States. Here 
there is a theory, centuries old, that every- 
thing rural is admirable and everything 
urban is to be suspected. 

Billions in taxpayers’ money have been 
poured into supporting thousands of farm- 
ers who can never make their farms pay. 
They are being kept on the land by Federal 
handouts because in the national folklore 
theirs is supposed to be the ideal way of 
life—and besides they have the votes. 

But although most of the Nation's millions 
are concentrated in urban areas, until recent 
decades not a Federal dime was available to 
help solve urban problems. Even now funds 
for slum clearance are appropriated grudg- 
ingly. 

Mayors of large cities insist that rail, high- 
way, and other transportation problems, air 
and water pollution and urban decentraliza- 
tion and blight can no longer be dealt with 
at the local or even the regional level. 

Under pressure from the US. Conference 
of Mayors and the American Municipal As- 
sociation, Congress is considering bills which 
would establish a Federal commission to 
study urban problems. Ultimately they hope 
there will be a permanent Federal agency. 

At recent Washington hearings, at which 
the views of Mr. Wagner of New York and 
other mayors were presented, all the em- 
phasis was on the coordination of municipal 
research under Federal auspices. But im- 
plicit in the testimony was the hope that 
ultimately there will be more substantial 
direct Federal aid for urban renewal, im- 
provement of local transit systems and other 
things cities would like to have. 

As to where the money is coming from, 
the mayors and their councilmen, looking 
hard at the billions that go to the farmers, 
are thinking how nice it would be if they 
could divert a few of them to city folks. 





Will Keep America Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article which appeared in the 
June 25, 1959, issue of the National Trib- 
une expresses the gratification and 
pleasure of the Department of Defense 
in signing of a labor-management pact 
by the Pan American World Airways. 
The article titled “Will Keep America 
Free” follows: 

Witt Keer AMERICA FREE 

A highly placed spokesman of the Depart- 
ment of Defense expressed the gratification 
and pleasure early this week at the an- 
nouncement of the signing of a pact between 
Pan American World Airways and four 
unions that provide services to the airlines. 

The agreement, which the Defense spokes- 
man described as a very definite and forward 
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step in labor management relations in de- 
fense interests, provides assurances that 
cargo and personnel essential to national de- 
fense will be transported even though union 
members may have withdrawn from com- 
mercial airline service due to labor disputes. 

The latest unions to sign the agreements 
are: The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America covering service sup- 
ply clerks and lead supply clerks, the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks AFL-CIO, covering clerical and re- 
lated employees; the United Plant Guard 
Workers of America; the Transport Workers 
Union of America, AFL-CIO, Air Transport 
Division, covering mechanics, flight service 
personnel and port stewards, 

Previously similar agreements had been 
made by Pan American with: 

The Air Line Pilots Association, the Plight 
Engineers International Association, the Air 
Line Dispatchers Association. 

The agreements provide for the following: 

1, Even though the unions should with- 
draw from commercial airline service because 
of labor disputes, they will continue at their 
respective jobs to insure the airlift of cargo 
and personnel essential to national defense. 

2. A company official will certify in writing 
that the flight concerned wili be exclusively 
for these purposes. 

3. The agreements will not be altered or 
terminated without at least 2 years’ written 
notice by either the company or the unions. 

4. The agreements with the seven unions 
have been incorporated into their regular 
collective bargaining agreements. 

The significance of the agreements lies in 
the fact that the Government can be as- 
sured that traffic essential to the Department 
of Defense will continue to move despite 
labor disputes involving any of the unions 
directly concerned with Pan American’s 
flight operations. 

(This newspaper feels that both Pan 
American and the labor unions concerned in 
this agreement deserve commendation for 
putting their country’s defense above their 
own personal desires and as long as this type 
of teamwork exists America will always be 
free.) 





Poll Indicates Thinking on Current 
Issues 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, for the past 
several weeks I have solicited the opin- 
ions of my Seventh District constituents 
on a few of the significant issues of 
today. The summary of this poll is, I 
believe, of interest to my colleagues. 

SUMMARY OF POLL RESULTS 


The No. 1 domestic interest of Ameri- 
cans today is the problem of inflation. 
This vitally affects not only the persons 
living on retirement pensions or insur- 
ance proceeds, but it affects every fam- 
ily. It penalizes the thrifty and robs the 
poor. There may be some families who 
are profiting from inflation, but I have 
re: had anyone express such an opinion 

me. 

I know that many of my colleagues 
have found inflation to be the predom- 
inant interest of their people. The na- 
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tional Sunday supplement, This Week, 
asked its readers to write about the goals 
this Nation should seek. ‘The over- 
whelming concern was inflation. 

Yet, people are not certain what steps 
should be taken to control inflation. 
Forty-three percent of the replies I re- 
ceived indicated that price, wage, and 
credit controls could do an effective job 
of regulation, although many said they 
did not want to see them restored. 
Seventeen percent believe Federal Re- 
serve monetary policies can combat the 
price spiral, and 12 percent expressed 
confidence in continued high Federal 
taxes. 

Almost 7 out of 10 agreed that the 
Federal Government could fight inflation 
by living within its own budget. Sixty- 
nine percent said that the budget of the 
Federal Government should be balanced 
and deficit financing avoided. 

My voters show an overwhelming de- 
termination to stay put in Berlin. 
Ninety-five out of a hundred said the 
decision to stand firm in Berlin was wise. 
The marginal comments on this question 
may be summarized thus: If we give in 
to the Communists in Berlin, it will be 
the beginning of a continual retreat. We 
must show them we will not be intimi- 
dated. 

The great majority also recognized the 
high cost of a defense establishment to 
back up our determination in Berlin and 
elsewhere in the world. Sixty-four per- 
cent expressed approval of the $40.9 bil- 
lion defense appropriation request, trust- 
ing the best judgment of the President 
and our military and civilian leaders. 
Twenty-three percent believe these funds 
could be reduced, mostly by the elimina- 
tion of waste and duplication. Nine per- 
cent would support an increased request, 
with the suggestion that the extra money 
be spent primarily for rocket and missile 
development. 

There is a widespread belief that our 
foreign aid expenditures should be cut. 
Seventy-two percent of the question- 
naires asked for a reduction, with many 
commenting that it should be eliminated. 
Twenty-two percent approved of the 
budget request, and 3 percent believe 
it should be increased. 


SCHOOL AID STILL CONTROVERSIAL 


I attempted to draw out in more de- 
tail the thinking of the people on the 
subject of Federal school aid. The pro- 
gram which has been discussed this year 
has proposed Federal funds for school 
building construction and for teachers’ 
salaries. Fifty-four percent of the re- 
plies I received would refrain from giv- 
ing any further forms of school support 
beyond the National Defense Education 
Act and other established programs such 
as vocational education and the school 
lunch program. Some suggested that 
the programs already in effect be reduced 
or eliminated. 

Thirty-five percent of the respondents 
would allow direct aid for construction 
expenses, and 19 percent favored teach- 
ers’ salaries assistance. The additional 
comments which I received indicate 
there is still a sharp division of opinion 
on this subject. 


July 7 


With the ever-increasing attention to 
the goal of retirement, I asked my con- 
stituents what the ideal age for retire- 
ment is. Forty-six percent believe re- 
tirement programs should be aimed at 
age 65; 12 percent suggested age 62; and 
39 percent said age 60. There was much 
agreement that retirement is an indi- 
vidual matter, and the programs should 
be optional and flexible. Some voters 
wrote that they are still working and en- 
joying it, although several years beyond 
age 65. On the other hand, some com- 
mented that mandatory retirement 
would provide more jobs for younger 
workers to fill. 

POLL PERFORMS VALUABLE FUNCTION 


I realize that these questions do not 
exhaust the many problems which we 
face as individuals and as a Nation. 
They are indicative of public sentiment 
on several important matters, and per- 
haps will be useful guidelines. Iam sure 
that this sampling has done much to 
encourage Seventh District voters to seri- 
ously think and discuss these matters, 
and, as many admitted to me, come to 
the realization that for many of our gov- 
ernmental problems there are no quick, 
easy solutions. 

The many favorable comments I have 
received on this poll convince me that it 
has been eminently worthwhile. It is 
another means to know the will of the 
people that I represent, in addition to 
the thousands of letters, telegrams, and 
telephone calls I receive and the many 
personal contacts I have, including my 
customary tour of each of the post of- 
fices in the 11 counties of the Seventh 
District. 

Here are the questions and the replies: 

1. A rising cost of living, caused by infla- 
tion, is a great menace to our continued na- 
tional progress. Which methods, of those 
indicated below, do you believe are most 


effective in stabilizing the purchasin wer 
of the dollar (check one - more): _ 

(a) Price, wage, and credit controls, 43 
percent. 

(b) Federal Reserve monetary policies, 17 
percent. 

(c) Balanced budget of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 69 percent. 

(9) Continued high Federal taxes, 12 per- 
cent. 

No opinion, 1 percent. 

2. Do you believe the decision of the 
United States to stand firm in Berlin despite 
efforts of the Communists to force us out 
of the city is wise: ; 

(a) Yes, 95 percent. 

(b) No, 3 percent. 

No opinion, 2 percent. 

3. National.security is still the largest 
expenditure in our Federal budget. For the 
next fiscal year the President has requested 
$40.9 billion for defense expenditures plus 
$3.9 billion for foreign aid. In your opinion, 
defense expenditures should be (a) reduced, 
23 percent; (b) as requested, 64 percent; 
(c) increased, 9 percent; no opinion, 4 per- 
cent. Foreign-aid expenditures should be 
(a) reduced, 72 percent; (b) as requested, 
22 percent; (c) increased, 3 percent; no opin- 
ion, 3 percent. 

4. The National Defense Education Act, 
approved in 1958, established Federal help 
for teacher training, science and language 
educational programs, and student loans and 
fellowships. Other Federal which 
assist schools include the school lunch pro- 
gram and the Federal impact area program, 
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Do you believe the Federal Goverment 
should: 

(a) Give direct aid for construction ex- 
penses, 35 percent. 

(b) Give direct aid for teachers’ salaries, 
19 percent. 

(c) ‘Refrain from giving other forms of 
school support, 54 percent. 

No opinion, 4 percent. 

5. The-trend of recent years has been to 
allow persons more leisure time in advanced 
age and through Government and private 
plans to assure them adequate income on 
which to live in retirement. Leaving aside 
those with special physical disabilities, do 
you believe retirement programs should be 
planned for voluntary retirement at age: 

(a) Sixty-five, 46 percent. 

(b) Sixty-two, 12 percent. 

(c) Sixty, 39 percent. 

No opinion, 4 percent. 





New England Export Club Urges End to 
Oil Import Quotas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a letter recently sent to President Eisen- 
hower by the New England Export Club, 
Inc., urging the President to terminate 
the oil import quota system at the ear- 
liest possible date. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who have 
watched the unhealthy effects of the oli 
import quotas on our national economy 
and our international standing will cer- 
tainly endorse the sentiments expressed 
in this letter: 

New ENGLAND EXPorRT 
Crus, INc., 
Boston, Mass., June 29, 1959. 
President Dwicut D, EISENHOWER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The New England 
Export Club, by unanimous vote of its board 
of directors, again emphasizes its strong 
traditional oppositon to voluntary or manda- 
tory oil import quotas. The New England 
Export Club is composed of 300 business- 
men, the leaders in importing and export- 
ing of this area, together with their as- 
sociates in banking, insurance, and ship- 
ping. ; 

The need for economic leadership from 
our country is highlighted by the dramatic 
moves now taking place in Western. Europe, 
and being discussed in the Western Hemis- 
phere. This is the time for the United 
States to go forward with liberalization, 
not backward into protectionism. The 
United States must retain its leadership and 
prestige in the international trading com- 
munity. 

The argument of national security seems 
strange on two counts. The restricted oil 
imports come from friendly neighbors, who 
are part of our defense alliances. Further- 
more, why rush to exhaust our limited 
known oil reserves? 

We in New England, in view of our geo- 
graphical location, are particularly depend- 
ent on imports of residual fuel oils; and are 
sensitive to any arbitrary interference with 
the imports which would restrict the sup- 
ply of low cost imported residual fuel oils, 
which are essential for the economical oper- 
ation of our industries, 
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We hope, Mr. President, that you will 
find it possible in the early future to termi- 
nate the oil import quota system. 

Respectfully yours, 
GOVERNMENT LIAISON COMMITTEE, 
JOSEPH SABA, 
LAWRENCE A. ROBINSON, 
Irvine Jay Fain, Chairman. 





Annual Freedom Celebration, Mount 
Vernon, N.Y. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, St. Paul’s 
‘Church in Eastchester, Mount Vernon, 
N.Y., nationally known as the Shrine of 
Basic Freedom, because of its profound 
effect on the tenets held dear to the 
people of the Original Thirteen Colonies, 
was the scene on July 4 last of a gather- 
ing of citizens who cherish deeply our 
freedom and our liberties. 

Three Presidents of the United States 
previously spoke from the rostrum at St. 
Paul’s. The bell in the tower of the 
church there is the sister bell to the Lib- 
erty Bell in Philadelphia. It has tolled 
13 times for many years on each Inde- 
pendence Day in honor of the Thirteen 
Original States. 

The original St. Paul’s Church goes 
back to the latter half of the 17th cen- 
tury and antedates the Revolution by 
over 100 years. In its graveyard lie the 
remains of soldiers from all our wars and 
also a group of 100 Hessians who gave 
their lives fighting for England against 
the’ Colonies in the War for Independ- 
ence. 

It was my privilege, Mr. Speaker, to 
address the Fourth of July gathering 
there, and to bring to the people assem- 
bled a message of greeting from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Chairman Dr. James 
W. Thornton, and town historian, ‘Dr. 
Alfred M. Franko, as well as all present, 
were grateful for the President’s recog- 
nition of the historic significance of the 
occasion. 

Following are the President’s remarks 
and my own address: 

Tue WHITE Howse, 
Washington, June 25, 1959. 
The Honorable Epwin B. Doo.Ley, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ep: Please give my greetings to the 
citizens of Mount Vernon gathered at their 
annual freedom celebration on July 4th. 

It is fitting that this event take place at 
the site of St. Paul’s Church, which I un- 
derstand is called “the Shrine of Basic 
Freedom.” The freedom of religious belief 
is a fundamental part of our national her- 
itage; in our Bill of Rights it is guaranteed 
before all others. 

In this spirit, Iam sure that Independence 
Day in Mount Vernon will be nobly cele- 
brated, 

With warm regard. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
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REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE Epwin B. 
DOOLEY AT THE ANNUAL FREEDOM CELE~- 
BRATION, MOUNT VERNON, N.Y., JULY 4, 
1959 
As your elected representative in the Con- 

gress of the United States. I am deeply 
conscious of the privilege of addressing you 
here today, ona subject which is richly 
intertwined with the history of your great 
city—namely, freedom. 

Freedom means many things to many peo- 
ple. But to those of us who have been for- 
tunate enough to enjoy the liberties of 
this blessed land. I think freedom means 
to us about what it meant to ill-fated Ann 
Hutchinson of historic memory, and to 
Peter Zenger of heroic courage. 

Both were willing to face death rather 
than endure religious or political injustice. 
Boldly, they stood before the tides of ill- 
conceived measures which would have swept 
away their God-given rights. 

Ever since the dawn of history, men in 
positions of authority have often sought to 
coerce the weak. Only respect for law such 
as we find crystallized in the Constitution 
of the United States, and in the Magna 
Carta, stands between political freedom and 
despotism. 

Ignore those sacred documents and we set 
back history 1,000 years. Ignore those 
sacred documents, and we open the doors to 
a flood of political evils such as no honest 
man ever envisioned. 

When we refiect on the almost incredibly 
astute foresight of our forefathers, we cannot 
help but be grateful. They incorporated in 
the first 10 amendments to the Constitution 
the very basic tenets on which our freedom 
rests. 

Listen to them: 

“ARTICLE I. Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble, and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances. 

“ArT. II. A well regulated militia, being 
necessary to the security of a free state, the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms, 
shall not be infringed. 

“Art. III. No soldier shall, in time of peace 
be quartered in any house, without the con- 
sent of the owner. * * * 

“Ar?. IV. The right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated. * * * 

“ArT. V. No person'shall be held to answer 
for a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, 
unless on @ presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury. * * * 

“ArT. VI. In all criminal prosecutions, the 
accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
public trial, by an impartial jury of the 
State and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed. * * * 

“ArT. VII. In suits at common law, where 
the value in controversy shall exceed $20, 
the right of trial by jury shall be pre- 
served. * * ® 

“Ant. VIII. Excessive bail shall not be 
required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

“Art. IX. The enumeration in the Con- 
stitution, or certain rights, shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained by 
the people. 

“ArT. X. The power not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” 

There, my friends, is a bible of freedom. 
Let us forever preserve it if we are to main- 
tain freedom. 

In the Congress some 120 years ago, a great 
statesman, John Quincy Adams, who knew 
the real meaning of freedom, enunciated his 
views on the significance of public trust. 
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Freedom can be retained only when there is 
honor in high places. 

John Quincy Adams was a versatile man. 
Few men before or since have held so many 
positions of high station as he did. Senator; 
Ambassador to Russia, Prussia, Portugal, and 
France; motivator of the Treaty of Ghent; 
President of the United States; and lastly, a 
U.S. Representative. John Quincy Adams 
had a profoundly devoted sense of duty to his 
country. 

One day, seated in the House of Rep- 
resentatives where he served faithfully for 
18 years, he took time out to pen a prayer, 
which sums up in my mind the highest pre- 
cepts of any man in a position of public 
responsibility. So long as men serve their 
country as he did, freedom will flourish. 

He said: 


“Almighty Father, look with mercy down 
And grant me virtue to perform my part, 
The patriot’s fervor and the statesman’s art, 
In thought, word, deed, preserve me from 
thy frown. 

Direct my path to ways of bright renown, 

Guide my frail bark by truth’s unerring 
chart, 

Inspire my soul and purify my heart, 

And with success my steadfast purpose 
crown. 

My ‘country’s weal, be that my polar star. 

Justice, the rock of ages, is thy law 

And when thy summons comes to cross the 
bar 

Be this my plea, thy gracious smile to draw 

That all my ways to justice were inclined 

My only aims, the blessings of mankind.” 


Call the roll of statesmen who fulfilled 
their destiny, who cherished freedom, who 
served their country, nobly, and unselfishly, 
and regardless of party ties you will find they 
lived up to John Quincy Adams’ concept of 
public responsibility. 

A proper evaluation of the moral and 
political obligations of a public official is a 
prerequisite to the maintenance of those 
freedoms we and our forebears cherish. 

On this day—commemorated across the 
vast expanses of our country, teeming as it 
is with opulence and prosperity—we pause 
reverently to thank our forebears for the 
freedoms they assured us in their God-given 
wisdom, and at the same time we pause to 
refiect on the course which our country has 
taken, since those men of stature and patri- 
otism whom we know, passed from this mor- 
tal scene. 

It-has been said, and said sagely, that the 
pragmatic axioms of the past are not a re- 
liable index to guide future actions. Never 
was a fact so evident as that is today. 

Without in any sense diminishing the 
stature of the father of our country, whose 
memory is enshrined in every good citizen's 
heart, it must be said nevertheless that the 
admonition he gave us against foreign alli- 
ances was made at a time, before days were 
telescoped into hours—before space was an- 
nihilated by supersonic speeds, and before 
nations were so interdependent on one 
another. 


The course of our country, its material 
wealth, its idealistic concepts, and its im- 
mutable ties to the free way of life, delin- 
eate in bold lines its historic destiny. By 
all the tenets given us by God, through our 
Judeo-Christian heritage, and by all man- 
made patterns of life, as evidenced by our 
common and statutory law, we are irre- 
vocably committed to accept the Biblical 
phrase, “I am my brother’s keeper.” 

Therein lies all the justification needed 
for our global generosity—for our constant 
effort to feed the world’s hungry; to give 
inspiration and moral and physical aid to the 
distressed multitudes of the Asia-African 
bloc who are rising in belated revolt 

the unmoral imprisonment and 
abuse they have endured through the cen- 
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turies. " If we believe in freedom as we pro- 
claim so steadfastly, then we believe that 
the people of Nyasaland, of Ghana, and of 
other areas of the world have the same 
God-given right to preserve their destiny, 
unhampered by the imperialistic whims of 
ether nations and other men. 

We believe that Vietnam has a right to 
repel the invasions of the Communists, that 
each nation and each people in fact has an 
innate right, a tacit right if you will, to 
fashion its own freedom and its own des- 
tiny. 

But today with the world teetering reck- 
lessly on the brink of self-annihilation, with 
mankind’s ingenuity focused on the problem 
of how to devise the most destructive in- 
strument of mass slaughter attainable, it is 
necessary, yes, even urgent, that -we re- 
examine our attitude toward our allies and 
our attitudes toward freedom, with the aim 
of trying to rescue: reason from chaos, and 
of preserving what we can of our free way 
of life and the precious heritage which was 
handed down to us from our forebears. 

First, I think that in appraising our posi- 
tion we must express thanks to our Almighty 
Father for the infinite variety of blessings 
he has showered upon this land and on our 
generation. 

He gave our forefathers a source of nat- 
ural wealth virtually unprecedented in hu- 
man history. Sturdy and courageous people 
that they were, they could not have sur- 
vived had it not been for the boundless for- 
ests, the rivers teaming with fish, the rich 
soil, and the proper climate. 

Europe and other lands from which our 
ancestors came had long since exhausted 
their resources. And from the bounty in- 
herent in the new land our forebears 
built the great cities, the industries, the 
educational institutions, the norms and the 
culture which are ours today. 

Now we face the supreme test of whether 
those things which are ours, this freedom 
which is ours, can be preserved for our- 
selves and our children’s children. 

When we reflect on the fact that a fleet 
of enemy submarines halted momentarily off 
our coast has the power to virtually ob- 
literate all of us, and our culture, we realize 
that we have reached a critical stage from 
the standpoint of our chronological his- 
tory—a turning point in our destiny. 

We have reached a time when more than 
ever before we must be willing to make 
sacrifices for our country that Americans 
were never called.upon to make before. 

I am not referring to the imminence of 
sudden extinction which the present strategy 
of warfare makes possible, but rather to the 
need for sacrifice of material things in order 
that our Government can have the resources 
to carry on. 

The burden of our defense program is op- 
pressive, but so long as the Communists 
continue to threaten, so long as Khrushchev 
makes a mockery of international diplomacy, 
and a toy of protocol, we must of necessity 
keep our sinews of preparedness sturdy and 
resilient. All of this costs money and our 
taxes are our chief source of revenue. We 
must be willing to pay our fair share if we 
are to survive. 

We must too sacrifice certain illusions, the 
illusion for example that we can stand alone 
in this tumultuous and somewhat fearsome 
world. = 

We must of necessity forge stronger the 
links which bind us to friendly peoples of 
distant lands, not out of humanitarian im- 
pulses alone but out of enlightened selfish- 
ness so that we may weather any storm that 
may eventually buffet us. 

We must sacrifice funds if need be for 
the development of our young people’s minds, 
and for the just remuneration of those who 
teach them, in order that they will be fit- 
tingly equipped to meet the problems which 
they will be called upon to face. Fluency 
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in language, adaptability to science, flexibil- 
ity of mind and loyalty to country are the 
virtues our young people must acquire if 
they are to adjust to the swiftly changing 
patterns of the world. 

As one prominent aspirant for high office 
put it, he who sells freedom cheaply is a 
deceiver, or is himself deceived. He who 
sells it cheap or offers it as the byproduct of 
this or that economic system is a knave or 
a fool. For freedom necessitates infinitely 
more care and devotion than any other po- 
litical system. It puts consent and personal 
initiative in place of command and obedi- 
ence. It supplants the harsh and oppressive 
disciplines of dictatorial tyrannies with in- 
dividual devotion and personal initiative. 

All of these qualities are compatible with 
adherence to our principles, and to the heri- 
tage which our honored forefathers gave us. 

What a superbly indescribable Heritage 
the men who endowed’ this country with 
freedom bequeathed to us. 

What a realm for happy living they gave 
us. Here abide in peace the peoples of all 
lands. Here no man demands of another pa- 
triotism or loyalty. ‘They are willingly of- 
fered by Christian, Jew, and Moslem, all of 
whom are grateful for the benefactions of 
our wonderful country. 

And you can find a reflection of this land 
of freedom in the eyes of a midwestern farm- 
er, surveying his broad acres of wheat 
stretching across a limitless plain. You can 
hear freedom in the voice of a Jewish boy 
singing the sacred words of the Torah, “Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord is one. Thou shalt love 
thy God with all thy heart and mind.” In 
the prayer of a Catholic girl saying “Hail, 
Mary, full of grace.” In the voice of a Prot- 
estant boy singing, “A mighty fortress is 
our God, a bulwark never failing.” 

Yes; freedom, accepted so lightly but loved 
so deeply, is an integral part of the pattern 
of our life. 

We say little about it, but most of us, like 
Peter Zenger and Ann Hutchinson, would as 
soon forsake life as be without it. 

Ours is a great land, but we must respect 
other men and women who love their native 
lands. Ours is a great and opulent country, 
but if we are to enhance it, we must be will- 
ing to do our fair share in its behalf. 

One thing is certain, in this confusing 
world, we have much to be grateful for, and 
we must never lose heart. Ours is a land rich 
in blessings. Ours a tradition bright as a 
star. All of us must ever be grateful, for out 
of gratitude for freedom flows patriotism, 
and loyalty undying. 





The American Library Association: Its 
Purposes, Its Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 25, 1959, I was pleased to join 
other ‘Members of Congress as guests at 
a luncheon in Washington sponsored by 
the American Library Association. The 
ALA, founded in 1876, is an organiza- 
tion of libraries, librarians, library trus- 
tees and others interested in the reson- 
sibilities of libraries in the educational, 
social, and cultural needs of society. 

The purpose of the ALA is “to aid 
in making books and ideas vital forces 
in American life; to make libraries eas- 
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ily accessible to all people; to improve 

professional standards of librarianship; 

and to develop and publish professional 
books, periodicals, and pamphlets useful 
in rendering library service.” 

Dr. Emerson Greenaway, president 
of the American Library Association and 
director of the Free Library of Philadel- 
phia, delivered an excellent address at 
the congressional luncheon which my 
distinguished colleague from Indiana, 
the Honorable J. Ray Mappen, has in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of 
June 26, 1959, on page A5524. 

Mr. Speaker, as Dr. Greenaway’s re- 
marks make clear, librarians are very 
much interested in the role of the Fed- 
eral Government in improving library 
services for the citizens of our country. 

I believe, therefore, that- Members of 
Congress will find useful as they con- 
sider legislation in this field the follow- 
ing summary of Federal legislative pol- 
icy of the American J.ibrary Association 
which was adopted this year by the 
council of the ALA. The summary fol- 
lows: 

FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE POLICY OF THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, ADOPTED JANUARY 29, 
1959, By THE ALA CouNcIL 

FOREWORD 

The American Library Association— 
founded in 1876 and incorporated in 1879 
under the laws of Massachusetts—is an or- 
ganization of libraries, librarians, library 
trustees, and others interested in libraries 
and in their contributions to the educa- 
tional, social, and cultural needs of society. 

Its development has paralleled that of the 
popular library movement and of the growth 


of librarianship as a profession in America. 
With members in every State, in every Cana- 


dian Province, and in many other countries, . 


it is the chief spokesman for the modern 
library movement in North America. It is 
affiliated with more than 50 other library 
associations in this country and abroad and 
works closely with many other organizations 
concerned with education, research, recrea- 
tion, and public service. 

Government at all levels is becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the educational and 
social services that libraries provide. To 
facilitate library cooperation and to assist 
in interpreting library needs as they relate 
to the Federal Government and its agencies, 
the association maintains an office in Wash- 
ington. Similar work with State and local 
bodies is carried on by State and local 
library associations; but at the national 
level, the American Library Association is 
the only nongovernmental organization rep- 
resénting all libraries. 


OBJECTIVES 


The association aims to promote library 
services throughout the United States by in- 
creasing the accessibility of books and 
libraries to all, by improving the profes- 
sional standards of librarianship and 
thereby assisting in making books and ideas 
vital forces in American life. It endeavors 
to improve the services of our public, ool, 
college, and university libraries and those of 
the special libraries serving government, the 
armed services, commerce and industry, hos- 
pitals, and other institutions. It promotes 
the coordination of all library resources for 
research, the establishment of library serv- 
ices for special groups, the improvement of 
the role of libraries in the education of 
adults, and the raising of professional 
standards through better professional edu- 
cation, working conditions, salaries, and the 
enactment of State certification laws. It 
encourages the creation, production, and 
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distribution of books and other library 
materials to meet the needs of the people. 

These objectives are rooted in the belief 
that an informed citizenry is essential to 
our democratic society, that only through a 
continuing educational process can we at- 
tain our maximum competence and satisfac- 
tion as individuals and as citizens of our 
community, State, and Nation, and that the 
free, ready access to the accumulated knowl- 
edge of man is basic to our way of life. 

Libraries, as integral institutions in the 
total educational structure in our democ- 
racy and as the primary depositories of 
man’s knowledge and idea, have direct re- 
sponsibilities in making good books and 
other materials of communication available 
in quantity to all Americans of all ages, 
races, creeds, and circumstance. In per- 
forming this essential work, libraries require 
and deserve adequate public support. 

Peace among nations is dependent upon 
mutual understanding, and understanding, 
upon information. Important contributions 
to world peace, therefore, can be made by 
promoting the development of libraries in 
other nations, by encouraging the inter- 
change of ideas, informational materials, 
and persons with all nations, and by ad- 
vancing research and scholarship which 
know no national boundaries. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


As one of the means through which it 
can achieve its objectives, the American Li- 
brary Association is concerned with Fed- 
eral legislation which relates directly to 
these objectives or which establishes a cli- 
mate favorable to their promotion, princi- 
pally in the following areas: 


” I. Direct services to libraries 


A. The Library of Congress: The Library 
of Congress, one of the principal libraries 
of the world, performs services which are 
essential to the activities of other libraries 
and to research in the United States, partic- 
ularly the catalog card distribution service 
and other publication programs which may 
be subscribed to and paid for by individual 
libraries. The association supports the im- 
provement and extension of these important 
services. 

B. Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of 
Education: Adequate educational services 
and facilities, and the equalization of edu- 
cational opportunities are essential to our 
national welfare. As a primary agency in 
promoting the cause of education, the US. 
Office of Education, including its Library 
Services Branch, should receive annual ap- 
propriations adequate to carry out an effec- 
tive program. The library services branch 
gives advisory and technical assistance on ex- 
tending arid improving the resources, serv- 
ices, and facilities of school, college, yni- 
versity, research, State, special, and public 
libraries; prepares valuable statistical com- 
pilations and other essential library publi- 
cations; and administers the Library Serv- 
ices Act program. This important national 
library service, begun in 1938 at the request 
of the ALA, has never had adequate funds 
and staff to reach its full potential. The as- 
sociation is vitally interested in and gives 
support to a fully developed program by the 
library services branch. 

C.-Library Services Act: More than 25 mil- 
lion .Americans do not have access to local 
public library service and some 50 million 
more receive only inadequate service. The 
passage of the Library Services Act, in June 
1956, was a significant step toward improving 
this situation. The annual appropriation of 
$7,500,000 authorized under the act is urg- 
ently needed to permit the States to demon- 
strate effectively the value and importance 
of good library service to their rural in- 
habitants. 

D. Depository libraries for Federal publi- 
cations: The depository library system makes 
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certain Federal documents available free to 
those libraries of the country designated as 
depository libraries. These depositories, in 
turn, maintain a network of information 
centers through which citizens may request 
and use Federal documents. This is a sound 
program. its improvement and extension 
is essential to an informed citizenry. 

E. Library services to the blind: Substan- 
tial progress has been made in the develop- 
ment of specialized library service to the 
blind. The association will support legisla- 
tive proposals to strengthen and expand 
these services not only to the blind but to 
other handicapped groups as well. 

F. Public works: As a means by which 
library facilities may be extended and im- 
proved, the association favors the inclusion 
of libraries in legislation providing for pro- 
grams of public works. 

G. Surplus property: The association 
urges that libraries, like other educational 
institutions, be made eligible to receive Fed- 
eral surplus property, such as books, shelv- 
ing, desks, chairs, vehicles, and other items 
of equipment. 


II, Indt¥ect services to libraries 


A. Postal rates: The association favors 
the widest possible dissemination of infor- 
mation to achieve the well-informed elec- 
torate essential to our Nation’s welfare. For 
this reason, the association believes in low 
postal rates on all informational, cultural, 
and educational materials. It recognizes 
the assistance given by Congress in estab- 
lishing the educational and cultural mate- 
rials rate and the special library materials 
rate and in designating these rates as pub- 
lic service functions of the Post Office De- 
partment. 

B. Customs regulations: The easy importa- 
tion of foreign books and other library ma- 
terials for scholarly and research purposes 
and the continuance of customs policies 
which permits library materials to enter 
duty free under simplified customs regula- 
tions should be continued.* . 

C. Internal revenue taxation: The present 
narrow definition of an educational institu- 
tion by the Internal Revenue Service as “an 
educational institution having a faculty and 
a student body” affects some libraries ad- 
versely. It discriminates against the public 
libraries in terms of charitable contributions 
because a prospective donor is more likely to 
make his contributions to a school or college 
when such a contribution will permit a 
larger personal deduction. Since this ruling 
tends to serve as a precedent for other Fed- 
eral agencies, it deprives the public library 
of benefits and services to which it is prop- 
erly entitled; e.g., public works, surplus 
property. 

D. Copyright: 


The US. copyright law 


.should be adapted to changing techniques 


of communication in the interest of inter- 
posing the fewest possible obstacles to the 
communication of ideas consistent with pre- 
serving the fundamental constitutional pur- 
pose of encouraging creative endeavor. 

E. Federal aid to education: Federal aid 
to public education is needed to assist the 
States and their local subdivisions in estab- 
lishing and maintaining adequate educa- 
tional services and facilities and in equaliz- 
ing educational opportunity. This assis- 
tance should also include school and library 
construction. 

1. School libraries: The association be- 
lieves that library service is an essential and 
integral part of every school program, 
whether at the elementary, junior, Sr senior 
high school level and that the Federal and 
State governments have a responsibility to 





2See also reference to “Agreement on 
the Importation of Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Materials,” under sec. IV.B. 
UNESCO. 
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stimulate greater effort and support at the 
State and local levels so that all school 
children may have adequate school library 
service. 

2. College and university libraries: Librar- 
ies are a vital part of higher education. 
Federal scholarships and loans, special 
grants, research contracts, aid to college 
buliding programs, and tax exemptions for 
educational institutions benefit the whole 
country by raising the general level of sup- 
port for college education. Increased sup- 
port of college and university libraries must 
be a part of, or a corollary to, increased sup- 
port of higher education. 

3. Public libraries: The public library is 
a vital part of our total educational structure 
and supplements the program of formal edu- 
cation at all levels. The success of the Li- 
brary Services Act clearly demonstrates the 
value of Federal stimulation grants to im- 
prove library service. The association rec- 
ommends that Federal assistance be pro- 
vided to the States to stimulate public li- 
brary development, not only in areas having 
less than 10,000 population, but also in all 
areas where library service and facilities are 
below standard or do not now exist. 

F. Social security: The association sup- 
ports a strong Federal social security pro- 
gram as an important contribution to, and as 
a basis for, actuarially sound retirement pro- 
grams for libraries. 


Il]. Policies and activities of the Federal 
Government affecting its libraries and 
library employees 


A. Personnel policies: 

1, General: In order to fulfill the library’s 
function of serving as an unbiased nonparti- 
san bureau of information, the association 
supports a library personnel program based 
on the following: (1) a sound position clas- 
sification plan; (2) selection and promotion 
based solely on merit, with persons chosen 
for their educational, professional, and per- 
sonal qualifications; (3) well-organized plans 
for inservice training and merit rating; (4) 
conditions of employment, including vaca- 
tions with pay, paid sick leave, and proyi- 
sions for’ group insurance, to promote job 
satisfaction and high morale; (5) an equi- 
table and adequate pay plan to attract and 
hold men and women of marked ability; 
(6) an actuarially sound retirement plan 
supplemented by, or including, Federal so- 
cial security; (7) security of intellectual free- 
dom; and (8) tenure with protection against 
discharge and demotion without adequate 
cause and a fair hearing. 

2. Civil service: The effects of a strong, 
flexible Federal civil service system extend 
beyond the Federal system. It establishes a 
standard for library positions everywhere. 
Continuing efforts should be exerted toward 
professionalization of the Federal library 
service. 

3. Recruiting of librarians: Along with a 
strong, flexible civil service system there 
should be an aggressive recruiting program 
for librarians on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Government should not be 
content to ill library positions with un- 
qualified employees through default. 

B. Federal libraries: Certain libraries in 
the Federal Government, namely, the Library 
of Congress, the Library of the Department 
of Agriculture, and the National Library of 
Medicine, are recognized as having a national 
responsibility for collecting, organizing, and 
servicing research materials in their fields. 
Adequate funds should be provided to per- 
mit theSe and other Federal libraries to carry 
out their nationai responsibilities. 

IV. International programs 

A. United Nations: The association sup- 
ports participation by the United States in 
those programs of the United Nations and of 
its specialized agencies which, in fulfillment 
of the objectives of the Charter, relate sig- 
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nificantly and constructively to books, read- 
ing, and libraries. The association will sup- 
port legislation implementing U.S. participa- 
tion in the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies toward these ends. 

B. Unesco: The association supports the 
principles of Unesco as stated in the Unesco 
constitution and endorsed by the Govern- 
ment of the United tSates. Through its 
representation in the U.S. National Commis- 
sion for Unesco and through the work of its 
various committees and individual libraries 
and librarians, it seeks to assist in the imple- 
mentation of the Unesco program in this 
country and abroad, particularly those as- 
pects of it involving the development of li- 
brary services and bibliographic activities 
throughout the world. It favors adequate 
support for the Unesco Relations Staff in the 
Department of State to facilitate this work. 

The American Library Association favors 
the early ratification by the United States 
of the Agreement on the Importation of Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Materials. 

C. Exchange of persons: The international 
exchange of persons program which has done 
much to better international understanding 
should be continued, and foreign visitors 
under the program should be given the op- 
portunity to observe our libraries and to 
understand their contribution to American 
life. The exchange of librarians between this 
and other countries should be encouraged. 

D. Exchange of publications: The inter- 
change of publications between the United 
States and other countries is important for 
the friendly interchange of ideas and for 
international understanding and should be 
fostered in every way possible. 

E. International copyright: The establish- 
ment of reciprocal copyright relationships 
with other countries through appropriate 
international arrangements such as the 
Universal Copyright Convention should be 
encouraged. 

F. International postal policy: The op- 
tional provision in the Universal Postal Con- 
vention permitting reduced rates on educa- 
tional and cultural materials should be 
adopted. The several proposals made by 
UNESCO for the modification of the Uni- 
versal Postal Convention to encourage wider 
and easier international distribution of edu- 
cational and cultural materials should be 
supported. 

G. US. information libraries: The Ameri- 
can Library Association believes that Ameri- 
can libraries abroad are one of the most 
effective means of providing information 
about the United States to other peoples 
and that they should be administered by 
professionally trained, experienced American 
librarians. The association, therefore, urges 
that the U.S. Information Services program 
receive sufficient support to carry on an 
efféctive program. 

H. Technical assistance programs: The 
program of technical assistance to under- 
developed countries should be continued and 
should include professional library assistance. 


V. Intellectual freedom 


The association believes that the freedom 
to read, guaranteed by the Bill of Rights of 
the United States, is essential to our democ- 
racy and must be preserved. The associa- 
tion’s position is clearly set forth in its 
library bill of rights adopted by the ALA 
Council in 1948: 


Library Bill of Rights 


The council of the American Library As- 
sociation reaffirms its belief in the following 
basic policies which should govern the serv- 
ices of all libraries: 

1. As a responsibility of library service, 
books and other reading matter selected 
should be chosen for values of interest, in- 
formation, and enlightenment of all the 
people of the community. In no case should 
any book be excluded because of the race 
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or nationality, or the political or religious 
views of the writer. 

2. There should be the fullest practicable 
provision of material presenting all points of 
view concerning the problems and issues of 
our times, international, national, and local; 
and books or other reading matter of sound 
factual authority should not be proscribed 
or removal from library shelves because of 
partisan or doctrinal disapproval. 

3. Censorship of books, urged or practiced 
by volunteer arbiters of morals or political 
opinion or by organizations that would es- 
tablish a coercive concept of Americanism, 
must be challenged by libraries in mainte- 
nance of their responsibility to provide pub- 
lic information and enlightenment through 
the printed word. 

4. Libraries should enlist the cooperation 
of allied groups in the fields of science, of 
education, and of book publishing in re- 
sisting all abridgment of the free access to 
ideas and full freedom of expression that 
are the tradition and heritage of Americans. 

5. As an institution of education for dem- 
ocratic living, the library should welcome the 
use of its meeting rooms for socially useful 
and cultural activities and discussions of 
current public questions. Such meeting 
places should be available on equal terms to 
all groups in the community regardless of 
the beliefs and affiliations of their members. 

By official action of the council on Febru- 
ary 3, 1951, the library bill of rights shall be 
interpreted to apply to all materials and 
media of communication used or collected 
by libraries, 





Button, Button 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the June 29, 1959, edi- 
tion of the Medford Mail Tribune: 

GoopBy, TARIFF LEAGUE, HELLO 


After nearly three-quarters of a century, 
one of the best-established of political leop- 
ards is undertaking to change its spots. On 
Wednesday, July 1, the redoubtable American 
Tariff League becomes the Trade Relations 
Council of the United States. 

The change, no doubt, is partly perfumery. 
Over the years, the word “tariff” has taken 
on an archaic, faintly disagreeable air, re- 
dolent of celluloid collars. It conjures up 
the titanic clashes between free trade and 
protectionism which used to rock Congress 
to its heels every few years, 

But the renaming also refiects shifting 
realities. The great issues have gone lower 
case. Advocates of free trade and tariff pro- 
tection still go at it hammer and tongs, 
but the battlefield has shifted. 

Today, as League President Ralph A. But- 
land conceded recently, “tariffs as such are 
a joke” (though, of course, a notably un- 
funny one both to advocates and con- 
temniers). President Eisenhower’s Commis- 
sion on Foreign Economic Policy estimated 
in 1954 that eliminating all U.S. tariffs in 
one fell swoop would displace no more than 
400,000 American workers and probably 
fewer than 200,000. 

The real fence against foreign competition 
now is the import quota system—this and the 
political horsetrading in which the White 
House must engage to win periodic renewals 
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of the reciprocal trade program. For exam-~- 
ple, insiders say President Eisenhower was 
forced to barter quotas on lead and zinc in 
exchange for votes to put over the 1958 ex- 
tension. 

These quotas may have serious effects on 
the economies of friendly countries. And 
they may be illogical from a strictly eco- 
nomic view. (Harvard Economist Sumner 
Slichter thinks eliminating all restrictions 
on imports would be an effective brake on 
inflation.) But they are nonetheless at- 
tractive to companies bucking cheap foreign 
imports and to workmen whose jobs might 
otherwise disappear. 

So Tariff League or Trade Relations Coun- 
cil, the battle still is joined, 





Address by Miss Frances Knight at Open-. 
ing of Passport Agency in Miami 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, we all - 


know of the outstanding efforts of Miss 
Frances Knight, Director of the Passport 
Office of the Department of State. Dur- 
ing the time this agency has been under 
her direction great savings have been 
made in money and time; and all Ameri- 
cans who have traveled abroad have 
come to appreciate the efficiency and 
courtesy exemplifying the U.S. Passport 
Office and its field agencies. 

Miami, Fla., has recently been estab- 
lished as a field agency in view of the 
ever-increasing amount of travel through 
that port. I want to present the follow- 
ing speech made by Miss Knight on the 
occasion of the opening of the Miami 
office: 

This is, indeed, a happy occasion for the 
Passport Office, as well as for the city of 
Miami. Needless to say, we are.delighted 
with this generous and sincere reception. We 
like the idea of being identified with what is 
certain to become one of the world’s largest 
and busiest and probably the most popular, 
year-round international tourist and travel 
center. 

Some of you may remember that we had 
a Passport Agency in Miami during the war 
years, from February 1942 through April 
1946. It was located in the U.S. Post Office 
Building and was established primarily to 
to assist American citizens traveling between 
the United States and the South and Cen- 
tral American countries. After the war there 
was a quiet spell in the travel business. 
People were staying close to home, and our 
records show that less than 200 persons a 
month were applying for passports from this 
locality. Obviously, the cost of maintaining 
the Agency could not be justified, so it was 
closed. 

It has been noted that the more people 
that come to visit Miami, the more return 
to live here permanently. And this is true 
of the Passport Office. Our war years with 
you could be described as a visit, and now we 


have come to live here with you, on what I 


hope will be a permanent basis. 

We have been watching the growth of 
Miami with a great deal of interest and an- 
ticipation. In 1955, there were over 3,000 
applications for passports from metropoli- 
tan Miami and 7,100 from the U.S. district 
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courts in southern Florida. By 1958, these 
figures rose to 6,700 from metropolitan 
Miami and 10,000 from southern Florida. 
We estimate that by 1960 there will be a 
total of 26,000 passport applications han- 
dled by this new Agency which we are 
opening today. 

There is no need for me to spell out the 
phenomenal growth of Miami. You are all 
Well aware of the facts. I have no crystal 
ball but it seems quite obvious to me that, 
with the construction of Miami’s excep- 
tionally fine International Airport, the even- 
tual establishment of a new deepwater port, 
together with your greatest blessing—the 
possession of the finest climate in the United 
States—you just can’t miss on becoming one 
of the busiest and most popular crossroads 
of the world. And I don’t mean the clover- 
leaf variety, a bypass or a transfer station. 
I mean a crossroads where travelers take a 
breather and linger awhile. 

A tremendous amount of thought, study, 
and planning goes into the opening of a 
passport agency. We are loaded with sta- 
tistics, as we should be, because this is a 
costly undertaking. Our responsibility is to 
see to it that we give the traveling citizen 
prompt and efficient service, and at the same 
time return to the U.S. Treasury as much 
revenue as is consistent with rendering that 
service. In the past several years we have 
concentrated on learning where travel origi- 
nates; who is traveling; what age groups are 
traveling; where are they going and why; 
how do they travel; how long is the average 
trip; is another trip being contemplated in 
the future; how many persons are traveling 
on a passport and many other related data. 
All such information is vitally important in 
planning for the future. 

In considering the establishment of an 
agency in Miami, I have given weight to one 
very interesting statistic—important and 
significant to Florida as well as to the travel 
industry—that is the year by year increase 
in the oversea travel of retired persons. In 
1958, there was a 31 percent increase in this 
category over 1957. These men and women 
range from 50 to 76 years of age, and with 
the trend toward retirement to Florida, or at 
least prolonged vacation in Florida, it is 
likely that a Miami Passport Agency would 
service a large percentage of the applications 
from this group. 

Now, what does the establishment of a 
passport agency mean to the Miami area? 

Up to now passport applications have 
been received and executed by the very co- 
operative office of the clerk of the district 
court. The applications have been for- 
warded to Washington where they are 
checked over, cleared across our master in- 
dex, and then processed. Due to major im- 
provements in the processing of passports, 
we have maintained over the past 2 years 
a record of issuing passports within 414 days 
of the receipt of the application, provided, 
of course, that the application was properly 
made out and in good order. Add to this 
mailing and delivery time and it generally 
took 10 days to get the passport to the ap- 
plicant. 

With the inception of the Miami agency, 
clerks of court throughout the State of 
Plorida will be advised to forward passport 
applications directly to Miami. As the capa- 
city of the agency increases, it will be pos- 
sible to send similar instructions to clerks 
of court in adjoining States. The Miami 
agency is already linked with the national 
office in Washington by teletype. As appli- 
cations are received at the agency, pertinent 
information will be teletyped to Washing- 
ton, and at our end we are geared to make 
immediate verification of this information 
and to teletype clearance within 48 hours. 
The agency is thus authorized to issue the 

port. As a matter of fact, it will be 
possible for applicants from the Miami area, 
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to file their applications, take a leisurely 
stroll around the block, and return to pick 
up their passports. 

The Miami agency is thus designed to 
provide prompt and efficient passport service 
to the citizens of Miami as well as to citi- 
zens of the State of Florida and citizen visi- 
tors from other States. The agency will 
have a staff of five persons, supervised by 
an agent-in-charge, Mr, William Nerren, who 
has had 20 years of service with the Pass- 
port Office. Mr. Nerren is knowledgeable in 
citizenship law, and I can’t think of a ques- 
tion regarding passports which he could not 
answer. 

The agency is located at 320 South East 
First Street, in the new First National Bank 
Building. We have tried to furnish it in a 
manner which will compliment the friendly, 
casual atmosphere of so many of the modern 
offices in this area. Our color scheme has 
been selected with care. We hope that you 
will find it informal and inviting. 

In the past week, as we completed the ar- 
rangements for the opening of this Agency, 
a strange thought passed through my mind, 
engendered, no doubt, by the news accounts 
of the current conditioning of a group of 
men for space’ travel. Perhaps the Miami 
Passport Agency will process the first appli- 
cation for a passport into outer space. 

I want to express sincere thanks and grati- 
tude to our many friends in Miami; the 
civic, municipal, county, and commercial 
representatives who by their encouragement 
and advice and enthusiasm have made this 
celebration possible. 

Your two Senators and all your Members 
of Congress have kept in close touch with 
this project. We couldn’t have had better 
cooperation. Everybody pitched in to make 
this successful. I wish they were all here 
to take a bow and participate in this happy 
occasion. 

I started out by saying that we liked the 
idea of being identified with the growth and 
aspirations of such a forward looking com- 
munity. Miami will continue to grow in all 
directions and we are mighty proud of the 
opportunity to grow with you. 





The Flint Idea Is Catching On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I took occasion to describe to 
my colleagues in the House the com- 
munity schools program of Flint, Mich., a 
bold concept which makes the public 
school facilities available to the entire 
community with the double-barreled 
benefit of enriching the adult population 
while stimulating their interest in their 
public school system. 

It is my pleasure to report the Flint 
idea is catching on. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude an editorial from the Flint Jour- 
nal of July 1, 1959, commenting upon 
the adaptation of.this educational con- 
cept at the University of Chicago. The 
editorial follows: 

A Great Ipza Now Can Grow 

FPlint’s famed concept of developing better 
citizens and better urban living through 
community education is due for more wide- 
spread imitation in years ahead, 
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The source of that expansion of the Flint 
idea is on the campus of the University of 
Chicago. It is the new industrial relations 
center, dedicated last week before leaders of 
education, industry and business. 

It was fitting that Charles Stewart Mott 
should be on hand to witness the dedication 
ceremonies and to turn over the structure, 
which was dedicated to him, to the chancel- 
lor of the University of Chicago. 

It was Mr. Mott who made possible the 
fulfilment of the community-education 
dream in Flint and it was “Mr. Flint” who 
gave the money for the $1,300,000 Industrial 
Relations Center. 

Over the years the community-education 
program of the Mott Foundation and the 
Flint Board of Education has grown until 
few in this community can confess that 
they have not participated in some degree. 

Because the value of the program was 
recognized by community leaders all over 
the Nation, it became apparent some years 
ago that the idea should be shared with 
other communities. The IRC at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is the result. 

Leadership is needed if other communi- 
ties are to benefit from the kind of human 
progress so evident in Flint. The function 
of the IRC is to train and assist leaders who 
will go out into other colleges and de- 
velop the personnel needed to implement 
the Mott system in cities all over America. 

Who can predict the benefits which can 
come from this project for human and com- 
munity achievement? We know Flint has 
gained immeasurably in many ways from 
community education. There is no reason 
other communities, given the tools through 
the facilities of the IRC, cannot also become 
mighty forces for personal development and 
education of their citizens, 

Flint is proud to be the cradle from which 
has grown a great program for community 
good. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 139 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing in the Bellingham (Wash.) 
Herald of April 13, 1959, entitled “Cities 
Must Pay”: 

Crrtes Must Par 

As the city of Bellingham adds up the 
sums that must be spent on trunk sewer 
installations and sewer disposal plants, citi- 
zens should be interested in the plight of 
Chicago. 

Our fair city must face some rather costly 
projects in order to meet requirements of the 
State pollution commission and appease the 
health department. But these two depart- 
ments have not been complaining without 
just cause, The installation ef septic tanks 
in many of the residential areas has created 
a serious problem. And the discharge of raw 
sewage into Bellingham Bay is an archaic 
practice. 

In Chicago a plea has been made to permit 
it to take more water from Lake Michigan 
to flush the sewage into the Chicago River 
and then down the Mississippi. . 

This metropolis already has spent some 
$426 million for treatment plants, but in 
spite of that great amount, raw or partially 
treated sewage goes into the river. One can 
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imagine that cities below Chicago are not 
happy about conditions. 

Several years ago the Windy City reversed 
the flow of the Chicago River as a means of 
discharging the vast accumulation of sew- 
age. Now the problem involves the entire 
Nation, as well as Canada. As explained a 
short time ago by the Portland Oregonian, 
the Pacific Northwest also is anxiously 
watching the decision on whether Chicago 
should get more water from Lake Michigan. 
“This region and its representatives in Con- 
gress are worried because the waters of Lake 
Michigan are involved. Canada officially has 
protested, but also has said that. diversion 
is Chicago’s business. But this may mean 
only that Canada would then feel free to 
divert water from the Columbia River into 
the Fraser River, to the great detriment of 
hydroelectric power potential at. dams in 
Oregon and Washington on the Columbia.” 
Thus sewage disposal problems can even in- 
volve a continent. 

Now we know it is spring 
are begininng to pop out. 


The dandelions 





Military Housing Is Big Factor in Service 
Morale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Services 
I have been particularly interested in 
the various factors which incline capable 
young men to remain in the service and 
give us the career-minded specialists we 
vitally need. We have found that one 
of the most important areas in which 
the Government can provide incentive to 
these men is that of dependents’ hous- 
ing. 

The Capehart housing program, 
started in 1954, has proved eminently 
successful in meeting this need. The 
program is described in an article by 
Senator Homer E, Capenart in the July 
issue of the VFW magazine: 

HOUSING For Our ARMED FoRCES 
(By Hon. Homer E. Capenart, U.S. Senator, 
Indiana) 

In the World War I era only 20 percent of 
the men in the service were married. 
Wives and sweethearts occasionally visited 
them in camp but were able to be with them 
only when they were on pass. Now it is 
estimated that more than half of the men 
in all four branches of the service are mar- 
ried. In the Air Force alone, about 80 per- 
cent of the men are married. It is generally 
agreed that countless thousands of these 
men can be persuaded to remain in the 
service if we can give them the chance to 
live in typical American homes with their 
families. 

An increasing number of men in the 
Armed Forces today, particularly those in 
the highly specialized grades, are finding 
military life as attractive as anything in- 
dustry has to offer and are 
of it—mainiy because of the growing avail- 
ability of adequate housing. It is estimated 
that this factor has saved Uncle Sam at least 
a billion dollars a year in the turnover of 
trained el. It takes money to train 
today’s soldier, @ good $200,000 for a B-52 
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pilot. To have him remain in the service 
after he has received his costly training is 
that much net saving to Uncle Sam. 

Increased pay, of course, has had its in- 
ducements, but the availability of adequate 
housing on or adjacent to the reservation has 
tended to make military life more attractive. 
The wives are happier. Where no housing is 
available near the station, servicemen often 
have to find living quarters as far as 10 miles 
away. 

Aside from helping the morale of the men, 
this on-the-site housing will serve well in 
time of an emergency. It obviates the neces- 
sity of their having to fight traffic in an effort 
to get to their stations, whereas the proba- 
bility would be thousands of people moving 
in the opposite direction. Like firemen they 
can now slide down the greased pole, so to 
speak, and report for duty immediately. 

Congress originally set a ceiling of $13,500 
on each house but has since raised it to 
$16,500. The average cost per unit has been 
approximately $14,850. It is estimated that 
comparative homes in lots of 5-50 units sold 
on today’s market for private sale would cost 
on an average of $23,000. 

It was in the summer of 1953 that I came 
face to face with a problem that, in my opin- 
ion, required immediate attention if America 
was to keep pace with what everyone agreed 
was to be a long and tedious struggle to 
maintain our superior strength in the cold 
war. I was well aware that our forces, to 
achieve success in our effort for survival, 
must be the leader in the development of 
new and fantastic weapons. It was easy to 
understand that to maintain our superiority 
in effective manpower, our servicemen must 
have pay scales somewhat comparable to 
equally responsible positions in private in- 
dustry. But, only after a number of visits 
with my daughter, Pat, and her husband, 
Lt. Jim Pearson, and talking with their 
friends, did I realize the tremendous impor- 
tance of improved housing for our key mili- 
tary personnel if we were to-_prevent a turn- 
over that some day might make less prolific 
any hot war efforts that might become neces- 


sary. 

So, some 15 months later, along with Con- 
gressman ALBERT Rains, of Alabama, I be- 
came the sponsor of legislation to ease this 
problem. 

The Capehart housing legislation was de- 
signed for the purpose of building family 
housing units on our principal military bases, 
They were to house the families of enlisted 
men as well as officers. Key assignments were 
to receive priority in the occupancy of these 
homes. The housing was to be sufficiently 
attractive to stimulate the morale of our 
soldiers and, equally important, the happi- 
ness of their families. 

Capehart housing is built by private in- 
dustry after competitive bidding and 
financed by private capital. Mortgages on 
the properties are insured by the Federai 
Housing Administration and guaranteed by 
the Department of Defense. The mortgages 
carry an interest rate of 41% percent, a re- 
turn which has attracted investments by 
various pension and retirement organiza- 
tions. Plans are now being worked out to 
permit participation in these issues by in- 
vestors who now are excluded because of the 
size of the mortgages. The Defense Depart- 
ment is reimbursed from the quarters allow- 
ances of the occupants. 

The Department of Defense, the various 
military services, and the Federal Housing 
Administration each share a part of the re- 
sponsibility in guaranteeing the delivery of 
good homes to our key military people with- 
out any undue delay. 

In the spring of 1956 the first families 
began to move into Capehart homes at Eglin 
Air Force Base, Fla. Since that time some 
41,000 units have been occupied, and an 
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additional 39,000 units are in various stages 
of processing and construction. This total 
ef 80,000 units is still a long way from the 
number of homes actually needed, but we 
are at least making an approach. toward the 
goal that should be reached. 

More than 70 general contractors and ap- 
Proximately 1,000 subcontractors have par- 
ticipated in these developments. No mili- 
tary bases where construction has actually 
begun have been either disestablished or re- 
duced in activity. Labor relations have been 
outstanding, and even in the Deep South 
the races have been integrated in these 
projects without difficulty. 

There is little question that this program 
hag achieved the desired and expected re- 
sults. In a statement recently released for 

jublication, Assistant Secretary of the Army 
y Short stated: “Despite all the won- 
derful advances that have been made in 
Weapon development and in better organiza- 
tion and cooperation throughout our Armed 
Forces, in my opinion there has been no 
progress of more long-range value to the 
overall strength of this country than the 
long overdue provision of attractive housing 
for our enlisted men and officers.” 

It has been estimated that the drop in 
turnover the military services as a 
direct result of better housing has saved the 
American taxpayers something over $1 bil- 
lion. 

In pinpointing a specific instance where 
good housing is essential for the morale of 
the serviceman and his family, Secretary 
Short called attention to Loring Air Force 
Base in northern Maine, one of our most 
vital outposts, located 120 miles from the 
nearest town of any size. He said, “I am 
sure that this base and many others of this 
remote character could not possibly be 
staffed in the manner necessary for our 
strategic defense if attractive housing were 
not available on the base.” It is Secretary 
Short’s opinion that Capehart housing is one 
of the most unsung yet vitally important 
contributions to our national security. 

The value of this program has been fur- 
ther enunciated by the good reception of 
those officers and men now occupying these 
homes throughout the country. Gen. 
Donald Yates, commander of the all-impor- 
tant Cape Canaveral operation in Florida, 
said that in his opinion the addition of 
Capehart housing at Patrick Air Force Base 
was one of the principal reasons why he was 
able to keep intact the type of personnel he 
so sorely needed to carry out his responsi- 
bilities. 

A group of Federal housing officials re- 
cently visited various defense areas in an 
effort to determine (1) what impact title 
VIII housing was having on the local real 
estate markets; (2) on the economy of the 
various nearby communities; and (3) if the 
results of this better housing was consistent 
with the purpose for which the houses were 
designed. 

Here are some of the answers they were 
able to obtain: 

Henry Tallmadge, president of the 
Brevard County, Fla., Builders Association, 
said “We were quite skeptical when we first 
heard that 1,000 new homes were to be built 
at Patrick Air Force Base, thinking it might 
decrease the value of the land for miles 
around; however, now that we have seen 
these homes we have found that—because 
of their design and layout—nearby land has 
actually increased in value. We have no 
doubt that should be base ever be disestab- 
lished, these homes would be sold promptly 
and at a good strong price.” 

Richard Muldrew, president of the Mel- 
bourne, Fla., Chamber of Commerce, com-~- 
menting on the same project, stated that 
the very attractive Capehart project at 
Patrick is “a very wholesome addition to 
the development of Brevard County and one 
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of which the citizens of this community are 
extremely proud.” 

Many homes were visited without notice 
by the housing officials, including those of 
Lt. Col. J. H. Mosley at Fort Story, Capt. 
Harold Smith, Capt. Robert Schwartz, and 
Sgt. C. H. Preston at Ft. Eustis. The families 
of these people, without qualifications, felt 
that these desirable homes had enhanced 
their standard of living and given them a 
complete new outlook toward an Army 
career. 

Lt. John McCaens, housing officer at Lang- 
ley Air Force-Base in southern Virginia, com- 
mented that since construction began on 
their Capebart project a few weeks ago, his 
office has been literally swamped with re- 
quests to occupy these homes. The wives 
especially have implored consideration with 
the hope that they might occupy these 
quarters. 

During the past few months Commissioner 
Julian Zimmerman of the Federal Housing 
Administration has been traveling through- 
out the country, helping local people cele- 
brate the 25th anniversary of this fine self- 
sustaining agency. In each of these visits 
he has emphasized to his audiences the im- 
portance of this military housing program. 
He recently said, “FHA is proud of the part 
it has played, and is playing, in this vital 
field of housing on behalf of national de- 
fense and honestly believes that this pro- 
gram has been so carefully administered as to 
have had no appreciable effect on the private 
market where units have been built.” 

The Commissioner told me a few days ago 
that he feels title VIII housing is one of 
FHA’s most important programs. He added 
that once the people understand its purpose 
and objective and the dedicated interest with 
which it has been administered, they will 
readily appreciate its necessity in accom- 
plishing a very important job for the wel- 
fare of the Nation. 

I like to feel that any opposition to the 
continuation of this program is either of a 
political nature or stems from a deep mis- 
understanding. To be very frank, I am de- 
lighted with the results and will continue 
to fight for good housing for our military 
personnel as long as I am in the U.S. Senate. 
There will always be sniping at minor mis- 
takes in the program, but I am sure that 
when the overall results are in, the purpose 
will have been well served and our boys will 
be getting more and better houses and get- 
ting them on time. 





Inflation and Deficits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include editorials from the 
Flint (Mich.) Journal and the State 
. ae’ Lansing, Mich., of Sunday, July 

That the two daily newspapers, which 
are in no way related, in my district, 
should happen to editorialize in such 
similar vein on the same day only em- 
phasizes the deep concern with which 
the American public—as both taxpayers 
and consumers—are viewing the cycle of 
increased Government spending, budget 
deficits, and inflation. 
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I commend these thoughtful editorials 
to anyone who feels that limited infla- 
tion is a healthy sign or that “we only 
owe this money to ourselves.” 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Flint Journal, July 5, 1959] 
Derictr HARMFUL TO ALL AMERICANS 


The Federal Government wrote an un- 
happy financial chapter last week when it 
closed the fiscal year with a deficit of be- 
tween $12 and $13 billion, largest in peace- 
time history. 

Running a deficit of that size is certain to 
have serious consequences on the financial 
stability of the people as well as the Govern- 
ment. A deficit acts as a stimulant to infla- 
tion. 

* The red ink has forced the Treasury into 
extremes of borrowing ‘to provide the Gov- 
ernment with money to pay its bills. It has 
forced Congress to approve a higher ceiling 
on the Federal debt. 

It will affect the budgets of future years. 
The loans will have to be paid some day, and 
borrowing charges will appear quickly, add- 
ing to the interest load which already 
amounts to $8% billion a year. 

The huge 1958-59 deficit was the result of 
the recession and the efforts of the adminis- 
tration and Congress to end it by speeding 
programs that required more spending than 
had been expected. 

The recession reduced Federal revenue be- 
cause lower incomes of individuals and the 
profits of business cut down the Govern- 
ment’s collections from personal and corpo- 
rate income taxes. 

Fortunately for Federal financing, the 
prospects for the fiscal year which began last 
Wednesday are much brighter. President 
Eisenhower submitted to Congress a precar- 
ilously balanced budget. The threat of veto 
of rash spending measures is keeping the 
budget reasonably close to the limits of pro- 
spective revenue. 

Unless the budget is kept within the 
bounds of income this year, the red ink will 
have to come out again, and Congress would 
have the choice in 1960 of again raising the 
debt limit, an inflationary step, or raising 
taxes. 

More taxation is a development which 
Americans do not want. They are being be- 
set from all sides for more and more revenue. 
State and municipal governments all over 
the Nation are authorizing a bigger grab on 
the pocketbooks of the taxpayers, and they 
don’t_like it. 

Purthermore, officials involved in tax-sup- 
ported programs are insisting that more 
spending is needed. That means more taxes. 
As an example, the Educational Policies 
Commission, a joint undertaking of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 
claims another $8 billion should be spent 
annually for public schools to provide a good 
educational program. 

Education is not the only seeker of more 
funds. Even if the Federal Government 
practices strict economy during the next 
decade, budget officials report, its budget will 
climb to $87 billion for the 1969-70 fiscal 
year. 

The budget for the current fiscal year 
would be at least as high as the 1969 predic- 
tion if the Nation had not experienced a sur- 
prising shift in public sentiment after last 
November's election. 

The voters then elected a heavily Demo- 
cratic Congress. The liberals were in ecstasy. 
They predicted quick congressional approval 
of spending programs which would add im- 
portantly to the services Government pro- 
vides for its citizens. 

It hasn’t worked out that way because 
President Eisenhower insisted the Nation 
could not jeopardize its economic future by 


adding to the budget. 
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He threatened to veto excessive “gimme” 
measures and warned that he would carry 
his fight to the people. To the surprise of 
the liberal spenders, the shied away 
from the liberal promise of its November vote 
ond supported the President's demand for a 
balanced budget in 1959-60. 

Aware that there wasn't enough spend- 
ing sentiment in Congress to override vetoes, 
the conservative leaders of the Democratic 
Party in Congress have kept the spenders 
leashed. The final budget will be almost 
what Mr. Eisenhower recommended. 

But the seeds of continued red ink and 
approval of every kind of spending program 
are there. They will sprout if the public 
doesn’t continue to resist a system that 
would erode further the present low value of 
the dollar. 

People concerned about a budget which 
ends deficit financing, permits a gradual re- 
duction of the current tremendous debt, and 
holds out eventual hope of lower Federal 
taxation must make their sentiments known 
to their representatives in Congress. Their 
votes will determine America’s future finan- 
cial direction. 





{From the State Journal, Lansing, Mich., 
July 5, 1959) 
INFLATION: EveryBopy’s ENEMY 


President Eisenhower's statement last 
week that inflation will be one of the main 
issues in the 1960 presidential campaign is 
regrettably true. 
It is regrettable because inflation is some- 
thing that everyone should be against. Un- 
fortunately, not everyone is, although 
almost everyone recognizes the terrible con- 
sequences to a nation when uncontrolled 
inflation develops. 
Proponents of government spending argue 
that “a little inflation is a good thing,” and, 
unfortunately, the supporters of this view- 
point have been in control of governmental 
ursestrings more often than not in the 
past 25 years. The resuit is that the Amer- 
ican dollar today is worth less than half of 
its 1939 value. 
The national debt is at an astronomical 
alltime high of $286 billion. Much of this, 
of course, was accumulated as an inevitable 
consequence of World War II, but it also is 
true that Federal spending exceeded rev- 
enues in all but a very few years from 1933 
to the present year. ? 
Federal deficits were accumulated even in 
the years of greatest national prosperity and 
despite the highest peacetime tax rates in 
American history. Federal debt is not the 
only force that creates inflation, it is true, 
but it is an important factor and it is a 
sign of the times. 
A Trendex News Poll, published in this 
issue of the State Journal, reveals that 40 
percent of the public blames labor unions 
most for U.S. inflation, with 25 percent 
putting the blame on Government and 11 
percent on private industry. Labor unions 
are blamed because of the pressure they 
exert for higher wages which, of course, 
forces higher prices, 
Actually, the never-ending wage-versus- 
price issue is much like the argument con~- 
cerning which came first, the chicken or the 
egg. All segments of our economic society 
must share in the blame for inflation and 
this includes the public that constantly de- 
mands more in the way of governmental 
services at extravagant costs. 
Inflation is an erosion of a nation's eco- 
nomic strength. To combat it effectively re- 
quires the cooperation of everyone and 4 
complete rejection of the theory that a little 
inflation is a good thing. 
» Everyone is hurt by inflation. It lowers 
value of insurance, bonds, and all things 
to the dollar. The effect of inflation 
those persons living on fixed incomes, 
as pensions, is tragic. 


ute 
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The Cabinet Committee on Price Stability, 
headed by Vice President Nrxon, in a report 
just released by President Eisenhower 
pointed out, “resistance to inflation is bound 
to cause temporary inconvenience to some 
and to limit the gains of others, but price 
stability will powerfully promote the weél- 
fare of all.” 

The alternative to voluntary public action 
to check inflation is Government control of 
prices and wages, and this is a case where 
the cure may be worse than the disease. 
Wage and price controls serve to stymie pro- 
duction which in turn creates scarcities, the 
ally of inflation. 

Inflation constitutes not only an economic 
danger to the Nation but a serious threat 
to national defense as well. A nation weak- 
ened by economic erosion would be a sus- 
ceptible target for Russian aggression. 

Government, labor, private industry, and 
the general public have a mutual obligation 
to work together to halt the threat of infla- 
tion in the national interest. 





Reforms, in Communist Doubletalk, 
Means Repression—Another Painful 
Lesson in Tibet—Where Next? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Times of July 6, 1959: 

PATTERN OF CONQUEST 


There is something all too familiar about 
the Chinese Communist announcement of a 
program. of “reforms” for Tibet. Stripped of 
the usual doubletalk it all comes down to 
the same pattern of conquest. Kill, rob, ter- 
rorize, rule with iron, and then call it reform, 

The first stage, necessarily, must be sup- 
pression of rebellion. Then comes the con- 
fiscation of land holdings and redistribution 
of the land. This is to be coupled with a 
campaign “in the temples and monasteries 
to oppose rebellion, privileges and exploita- 
tion.” Naturally, say the Communists, they 
will follow a “policy of firm adherence to 
freedom of religious belief.” But not of 
course, if it involves loyalty to the religious 
head of the Tibetans, the Dalai Lama, now 
driven into exile. Such loyalty would be re- 
bellion, and would be intolerable, especially 
since the Buddha himself has already been 
branded as a “reactionary element.” 


Peiping’s current overlord in Tibet was 
joined by the Panchen Lama, the captive 
puppet, in mouthing this pious buncombe. 
The fiction of legality is thus preserved in 
the usual Communist manner. 

An interesting sidelight is the fact that 
the Dalai Lama, in his first official statement 
to the free press of the world two weeks ago, 
told of his program of real reform for Tibet 
and how it had been frustrated by the 
Chinese Communists at every turn. He out- 
lined in detail how he had proposed to put 
an end to serfdom and to get the land into 
the hands of the tiller. But he did not pro- 
pose to murder the landlords and monks, 
and so the Communists would not allow it. 

But the Communists propose to establish, 
now, peasants’ asosciations that will repre- 
sent mass rule. Presumably this means that 
the horrors of the Chinese communes will 
be extended to Tibet. 
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There has never been one shred of evidence 
that the leaders of the Communist hi- 
erachy—in Russia or in Red China—have 
had the slightest interest in human welfare 
and human happiness for its own sake. 
Their contempt for human life has been 
characteristic. But the pattern of Red con- 
quest must be followed and that pattern 
calls for compounding felony with persist- 
ent hypocrisy. One would think that by 
this time the more intelligent of the Com- 
munists might realize that free men cannot 
watch their deeds and listen to their false 
words without nausea. 





The Realization of the Golden Age of 


Senior Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
privilege of attending the third annual 
national convention of senior citizens 
at Lakeland, Fla., on June 13, and ad- 
dressed them at their principal banquet, 
attended by some 1,200 persons from all 
over the Nation, and had the privilege of 
reflecting on what is becoming an in- 
creasing national problem, the problem 
of providing security, health, and happi- 
ness for the estimated 15 million citizens 
over age 65 in this Nation. 


The remarks received such a fine re- 
ception that I felt they might be of in- 
terest to other Members of Congress, and 
for that reason I am submitting them 
for the Recorp: 


SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM C. CRAMER 
BEFORE THE THIRD ANNUAL NATIONAL CoNn- 
VENTION OF SENIOR CITIZENS ON JUNE 13, 
1959, LAKELAND, FLA, 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am indeed hon- 
ored to have the pleasure of addressing this 
senior citizens national convention, and wish 
to thank your leadership for inviting me and 
for affording me this privilege. 


I have a very devoted interest in the prob- 
lems of senior citizens, particularly in view 
of the fact that my district, the First Dis- 
trict of Florida, has more senior citizens per- 
centagewise than any other congressional 
district in the United States. I have thus 
had an opportunity to gain firsthand, 
through correspondence and personal con- 
tact, a working and living knowledge of 
what some of the problems of senior citizens 
are and have devoted many hours of my 
tenure in office in an effort to meet the chal- 
lenge offered by some of these problems, 

I subscribe to the more recent view with 
regard to growing old, which is that it is a 
pleasant social achievement not to be feared, 
but rather to be anticipated. As Bernard 
Baruch says, “It is the greatest achievement 
arising out of our scientific culture.” Or to 
express it in a different way, Robert Brown- 
ing once wrote, “Grow old along with me, 
the best is yet to be, the last of life, is for 
which the first was made.” Of course, since 
those words were written in 1860, life ex- 
pectancy was only about 40 years and in the 
United States there were fewer than 3 per- 
cent of the population over 65. Today, of 
course, life expectancy is approaching 170 
and, thanks to the advances in medical 
science and the other emoluments of mod- 
ern-day living, more than 1 of over 12 in 
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our 176 million population are over 65, and 
€ the ranks of the senior citizens are still 
growing. Further, since the turn of the 
century, our total population has a little 
more than doubled, but in the same period 
senior citizens increased 344-fold with there 
* being in excess of 15 million people in this 
country over the age of 65. In addition, the 
shortening of the hours of work of today’s 
workingman and the increased life expect- 
ancy of Americans combined have given us 
x each 45,000 hours or 22 years of newly found 
free time as compared to the citizen of less 
than a century ago. Medical science has 
made such great strides that many of the 
killers of 10 and 20 years ago ne longer rav- 
age the population and even such dreaded 
2 diseases as heart and cancer are experienc- 
- ing breakthroughs that offer hope for recov- 
ery in the not too distant future to many 
‘ additional millions of Americans. 

On the side of financial security today, 
social security, Government and private pen- 
sions and annuities are coming into full 
force for the first time in the history of the ~ 
country and millions of retirees find them- 
selves on a fixed income, but a guaranteed 
one which was a condition unheard of some 









x 20 years ago. 
Thus, we see some of the blessings of to- 
° day’s senior citizens. But a statement of 


the aforementioned facts also leads us into 
a discussion of some of the problems that 
senior citizens face today. Some of the 
major problems are that of having an ade- 
‘ quate income which involves the problem 
F of the increased cost of living or the curb- 
ing of runaway inflation, the present status 
of existing Government and private pensions 
as well as social security, the income plight 
of those who have no such pension programs, 
the need for continued extensive medical 
research in the conquest of the remaining 
diseases, adequate housing for those who 
cannot acquire it today under present cir- 
cumstances, the need for making full use 
of their skills and technological know-how 
in the field of employment, the happy and 
full use of spare time, and the continued 
participation by senior citizens in social and 
community affairs. 

It is my belief that the senior years should 
be golden years, years which we anticipate 
in our youth. To make it so it is necessary 
that many of these problems be effectively 
faced and that long-range programs to ac- 
complish such a golden age be developed. 

To me the expression golden years means 
5 a maximum of happiness and security which 

results from the assurance that senior citi- 

zens will have equal opportunities with 

others to engage in gainful employment. It 

» means senior citizens must have sufficient 
3 ; income to pay for, the essentials of food, 
clothing and shelter, and for the mainte- 

nance of a standard of living with dignity. 

It means an opportunity for participation 

a in community life as self-respecting and self- 

> sustaining citizens. It means providing of 
adequate housing suited to the needs of 

senior citizens and available at prices that 

they can afford to pay. It means that 

’ senior citizens should have the opportunity 
= to make preparation, develop skills, inter- 
wv ests, and social contacts that will make the 

, gift of added years of life a creative re- 
It means the avoid- 





ward and satisfaction, 


I am one who also believes that this golden 
age is within our reach and there is a greater 
awareness today than there has been at any 
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It will be my objective to review some 
of the things that are being done presently 
as well as to outline some of the objectives 
and goals which I believe we must concen- 
trate on achieving if the golden years are 
to be realized. 

It is interesting to note that one of the 
most significant efforts ever taken got under- 


way just this week with the meeting of. 


the Advisory Committee of the White House 
Conference on the Aging. This Conference 
was authorized by legislation which passed 
the Congress last session and which I ac- 
tively supported. It is presently being im- 
plemented with the appointment of some 130 
outstanding citizens from all over the coun- 
try, from every walk of life to serve on the 
National Advisory Committee. I was proud 
when Mr. Edward A. Turville of St. Peters- 
burg was appointed from Florida to serve 
on this very important committee, which 
met this week in Washington. 

To bring you an up-to-date report on that 
meeting, it is interesting to note that the 
theme that has been adopted for the Con- 
ference is “Aging with a future every citi- 
zen’s concern.” The Advisory Committee 
further set 2,800 as the number of delegates 
to attend the Conference some time in Jan- 
uary 1961. These delegates are to be ap- 
pointed by the States. Each State has been 
requested and encouraged to turn in reports 
as soon as possible on the problems of senior 
citizens within the State and action taken 
by the States in solving these problems, 

I have already discussed with Robert 
Kean, Director of the Conference and former 
Congressman from New Jersey for some 20 
years, some of the subject matter which I 
think should be considered by the Confer- 
ence, some of which I have outlined above. 

It is further worthy to note that the ad- 
ministration appointed an Executive Com- 
mittee on Aging. It has been elevated to 
Cabinet level and has representatives from 
all branches of the executive Government 
serving on the board in order to coordinate 
and plan programs immediately for senior 
citizens. As I see it, this Conference on the 
Aging is to deal with long-range problems. 
Thus, the administration is tackling the 
problem on a present as well as long-range 
basis. I find this most enco ; 

For some time I have felt the problems of 
senior citizens sufficiently significant that I 
have introduced, during the last 4 years, leg- 
islation establishing a Bureau of Senior Cit- 
izens within the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, which would give the 
Director sub-Cabinet status and would es- 
tablish a permanent agency that can do the 
actual planning and directing as well as ad- 
ministration of the program for senior cit- 
izens. I still think that this approach will 
eventually be accepted, and these other two 
approaches give substantial support to my 
contention that the bureau is needed. 

This administration has taken action in 
many fields to indicate a very sincere interest 
in the senior citizen and has enacted legisla- 
tion to provide FHA loans on the same fa- 
vorable terms as for younger persons to senior 
citizens that can acquire a third signature. 
Of course, this is not the true solution of 
the overall problem, but it is a step in the 
right direction. Further in the field of hous- 
ing, the FHA has a very active program of 
multifamily housing for the elderly and has a 
$20 million special assistance fund to pur- 
chase mortgages on houses for the aging from 
the Federal National Mortgage Association to 
be insured by FHA. The FHA is now armed 
with an impressive arsenal of new weapons 
with which to accept the challenge of pro- 
viding our senior citizens with the kind of 
free-enterprise housing for their needs and 
wants. Just as the Nation rose to the need 
of housing for the veterans returning from 
World War II in 1946, so now the Nation 
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must rise to the needs of our senior citizens 
today. Significant steps in this direction are 
being taken, but much remains to be done. 

I am not going to be satisfied until legis- 
lation is passed that will result in senior 
citizens getting FHA loans on the same basis 
as the younger people, that is without the 
penalty imposed on senior citizens of sub- 
stantial down payment. I was a stanch 
supporter of the senior citizen program writ- 
ten into the 1956 Housing Act, but it is 
acknowledged that it must be expanded to 
be effective and, of course, I have strongly 
supported the nursing home proposal, as 
contained in the housing bill before Con- 
gress this session and as recommended by 
the administration. It would permit private 
enterprise to construct nursing homes with 
FHA guaranteed loans, whereas previously 
such authority existed only for charitable or 
governmental bodies. This amendment to 
the housing act would require approval of 
mortgage insurance applications by the State 
or local body which reguiates nursing homes 
and would require a certification by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
that there are in effect in the locality in-~ 
volved minimum standards of systems for 
licensing and regulating nursing homes. Of 
course, Florida in the last few years has 
taken giant strides in the enactment of nurs- 
ing home legislation and setting much high- 
er standards directed toward protecting sen- 
ior citizens against some unscrupulous op- 
erators and against the safety hazards in- 
herent in unsupervised facilities, that too 
often was the experience in Florida. 

Having started to bridge the subject of 
housing and medical attention with a dis- 
cussion of nursing homes, I will discuss for 
a minute some of the problems with regards 
to sickness and medical care. 

This session of Congress, on the House 
side at least, has appropriated $346 million 
for medical research in the field of chronic 
diseases which I think indicates substantial 
interest on the part of Congress in this field. 
I would like to give you some idea of how 
this $346 million is to be spent: $36,404,000 
has been designated for general’ research, 
$83,308,000 has been designated for cancer 
research, $60,400,000 has been designated for 
mental health research, $54,744,000 has been 
designated for heart research, $9,725,000 has 
been designated for dental research, $37,790,- 
000 has been designated for arthritis re- 
search, $30,286,000 has been designated for 
infectious disease research, $33,613,000 has 
been designated for blindness research, 

Of course, I acknowledge that a great 
many senior citizens do not have sufficient 
income to bear the burden of the ever- 
increasing cost of medical care and drugs. 
I was most encouraged to read the Presi- 
dent’s speech before the American Medical 
Association in Atlantic City, N.J. He asked 
that the medical profession join in the fight 
against inflation by setting fees that would 
be within the range of what the patients 
could reasonably pay. I believe that he 
could have gone a step farther and sug- 
gested that if we are to avoid socialized 
medicine, which I, believe each and every 
one of you, as well as myself, are dedicated 
to avoid, then of course the medical pro- 
fession should acknowledge its responsibility 
of coming up with a free enterprise solution 
to the problem. In the legal profession 
there are legal aid societies that make avail- 
able legal assistance to those who are unable 
to pay. It seems to me that some similar 
approach on the part of the medical pro- 
fession would do much toward avoiding 
Federal action in the field, which of course 
customarily is justified on the basis of in- 
action by local government or private enter- 
prise itself. The medical profession, in this, 
I believe is offered a great challenge and an 
opportunity of service to the Nation. It is 
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my hope that the medical profession will 
come up with an answer. 

The Federal Government has to some 
extent acknowledged the problem of provid- 
ing adequate medical and doctors’ care for 
senior citizens by permitting tax deductions 
for all such costs for persons over 65, but 
no deductions are permitted for the cost of 
drugs up to 1 percent of the person’s in- 
come. I have introduced a bill this year 
which would permit a tax deduction for 
total amounts of medicine and drug costs 
to a person age 65 and over, it being difficult 
for me to understand why such provision 
has not already been enacted into law. This 
is just a small step in the right direction. 

It is interesting to note that in the State 
of California, an experiment is underway by 
ene large drug chain whereby drugs are sold 
to retirees of the State pension programs at 
@ substantial discount, that is at only 15 
percent profit to cover overhead for the drug- 
gist. This means that a considerable reduc- 
tion in the cost of drugs results. It is a 
most interesting experiment which I am sure 
you, as well as myself, will watch very closely, 
hoping that it will prove successful as a free 
enterprise approach to the problem and that 
it might even spread to Florida. 

The administration has this matter of 
medical care under consideration presently 
end I am sure it is one of the matters that 
the conference on aging will give great study 
to. The administration recommended some 
3 years ago a Federal program to encourage 
the extension and development of voluntary 
health prepayment plans or policies which 
would assist private enterprise companies in 
developing programs for such insurance at 
@ reasonable cost to groups of greater risk 
people. This was not enacted into law but 
indicates again the considerable interest be- 
ing shown and the study being given to this 
problem. 

No more serious threat could be offered 
to the security and well-being of the person 
on fixed income, which is the vast majority of 
persons that are retired, than that of infla- 
tion. This pocketbook bandit has robbed all 
people, but particularly with more aggra- 
vated results, those on fixed incomes of some 
50 cents of the value of the dollar over the 
last 20 years. 

Again the President made particular note 
of inflation in his address before the Medical 
Association and particularly with regard to 
senior citizens when he said: 

“Inflation is not merely a threat, it is a 
robber and a thief. It takes the bread out 
of their mouths, the clothes off of their backs, 
and it limits their access to the medicine, 
care, and facilities they need.” 

The President went on to say: “We must 
work together (meaning the medical profes- 
sion, industry, Government, and the broad 
body of our citizenry) to make possible for 
our senior citizens meaningful activity so 
that they can become, as they all hope to, 
independent, useful, and creative members 
of our society.” 

He went on to call for judgment, and 
restraint in the operation of the Government 
and its economy and stated that if the Gov- 
ernment spends foolishly, it can only result 
in higher taxes and inflation. He suggested 
that we must live within our means, if we 
as a people are to prosper. 

I believe this brings into focus one of the 
chief contributors to inflation, and that is 
unbridled Federal spending. I am sorely dis- 
turbed about the many tens of billions of 
dollars in proposed legislation that has either 
been passed by the House or the Senate or 
in the alternative is awaiting a rule for con- 
gressional action which, if enacted as pro- 
posed by some of the liberal Members of 
Congress, would have the effect of unbalanc- 
ing the budget to a completely irresponsible 
extent. 
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I believe this to be one of the major issues 
facing Congress, that is, the question of 
whether the budget busters are going to pre- 
vail or whether fiscal responsibility and a 
balanced budget is going to prevail. I, of 
course, have voted against the $5 billion 
housing bill, the airport construction bill 
which exceeds the President’s recommenda- 
tions by $100 million, and led the floor fight 
in the effort to avoid spending an additional 
one-half billion dollars for additional Federal 
grants to sewage treatment plants as exam- 
ples of my contribution toward a balanced 
budget. 

There could be added to the list of budget- 
busting proposals, the Federal aid to school 
construction and teachers’ salary bill, costing 
$4 billion, the aid to depressed areas bill that 
passed the Senate, costing $3 billion, the $6 
billion highway reimbursement for toll roads 
and freeways bill which was voted out of my 
Public Works Committee last week. If these 
prevail, it is easy to see how many more bil- 
lions of dollars will be added to deficit spend- 
ing. Our national debt already stands at 
the staggering amount of $286 billion and is 
costing a billion dollars a year in interest 
alone. 

Of course, this administration has invoked 
its full executive authority in an attempt to 
control interest rates and national bank dis- 
counts as well as making an open appeal to 
labor and management to try to prevent a 
wage increase spiral and in order to avoid 
inflationary effects. 

In addition, inflation is also eroding away 
the pension and social security programs and 
other fixed incomes of senior citizens insofar 
as Federal pensions and annuities are con- 
cerned. It means that to keep up with this 
increased cost of living, increase in all of 
these has been inevitable and particularly in 
the last 6 years. 

The other side of the coin an the restric- 
tions that have been placed on outside earn- 
ings of those on social security and vet- 
erans’ pensions toegther with certain other 
Federal programs. I have introduced leg- 
islation to permit increases in outside earn- 
ings to help meet the increased cost of liv- 
ing. In addition, I have introduced a bill 
which would exempt Civil Service retirement 
from income tax as well as a bill to reduce 
the age at which beneficiaries of social se- 
curity are no longer subject to restrictions on 
outside earnings, the present age is 72, and I 
have proposed reducing this to 70. Again 
this is merely stopgap legislation to meet 
the immediate situation in certain given 
areas acknowledging that the over-all prob- 
lem of considering pension adjustments and 
adequate outside earnings is one that must 
be given lengthy and careful consideration, 
and I am sure it will be by the President’s 
Executive Committee as well as by the Con- 
ference on Aged. 

A discussion of some of the aforemen- 
tioned programs and proposals on the part 
of the Federal Government, as well as free 
enterprise, offers some food for thought and 
certainly indicates that things are really 
stirring insofar as the development of the 
program to assure senior citizens happy and 
secure lives during the golden years is con- 
cerned. It is obviously necessary that long, 
as well as short-range programs be devised 
and carried out. It is my hope that the 
Conference on Aging will give consideration 
to some of the problems and suggestions 
which have been made, and further, that 
it will thoroughly consider some of the fol- 
lowing as well: 

A complete analysis of all Federal taxes 
and their effect on this group with the ob- 
jective of making recommendations as to 
where tax adjustments would be justified in 
easing the strain of the tax burden on those 
who are on fixed incomes or who have in- 
sufficient income; 
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A study of the advisability of removing 
all limitations on outside earnings from all 
Federal laws such as social security, and 
veterans’ pensions, in order that the elderly 
might be gainfully employed and make use- 
ful to society his unusual skills, as well as 
providing adequate security for himself; 

A serious question as to the proper ap- 
proach to providing adequate medical and 
hospital treatment and care, as well as 
stepped-up research in the field of chronic 
diseases as well as in the field of geriatrics 
and gerontology; 

A planned program for employment of 
senior citizens and to overcome the employer 
resistance to hiring a person over age 650, 
as well as the possible rehabilitation for 
senior citizens where needed; 

A thorough study of how leisure time can 
be filled with the joy of living with adequate 
recreation and the opportunity to develop 
friendships; 

The means of combatting inflation on the 
one hand, or providing for some type of ad- 
justment to offset the increased costs of 
living, if and when that develops, in order 
to relieve the senior citizen of the financial 
pinch for which he has little or no remedy 
being on fixed income, which results from 
the devaluation of the dollar or, in other 
words, the goal of economic security; 

And, the availability of adequate housing 
which is the basis for the feeling of security 
so essential to basic happiness. 

These are some of the suggestions which I 
have recommended to the White House to 
be included on the agenda of the Confer- 
ence. Although they are certainly not ex- 
haustive, they point the way to a long-range 
program that I think gets at the heart of 
some of the problems, as well as giving hope 
for the realization of the golden age. 

Thus, in closing, I can say that real prog- 
ress is being made and great interest is 
being generated in this field, more so today 
than at any time in recent history. Not 
only is long-range planning getting under- 
way through the White House Conference on 
Aging, but immediate steps are being taken 
and the problem is receiving immediate con- 
sideration through the President’s Commit- 
tee on Aging within the executive branch of 
the Government. In conjunction with the 
national conference, State participation and 
interest is essential if it is to succeed. 
Thirty-five States have some form of official 
senior citizens organization as appointed by 
the Governor, through which the Confer- 
ence’s activities will be channeled and sug- 
gestions will be received. The Governor of 
the State of Florida has established the in- 
terdepartmental commission on aging and 
also the Florida Development Commission as 
@ retirement section headed by Mr. J. M. 
Buck. These agencies, I am sure, will work 
hand in_hand with the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging, to help select delegates, make 
studies of the problems peculiar to Florida, 
and to make available information to the 
Conference, as well as to Florida govern- 
mental and civic bodies in the State. I also 
believe that the local governments, likewise, 
should have advisory committees to deal 
with this problem on the local level, thus 
giving us a three-pronged attack, Federal, 
State and local, and a broad basis for at- 
tacking the problem at all levels. ‘ 

Thus, when it comes to a program with 
the goal of securing for senior citizens the 
golden opportunities of senior years, I pro- 
pose as a minimum starting point the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The establishment of a bureau of sen- 
ior citizens in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, with sub-Cabinet 
= to concentrate on senior citizens mat- 

rs. 

2. Decreasing, if not eliminating, the limi- 
tations on outside earnings for social se- 
curity, veterans’ pensions, and other Federal 
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annuity and pension programs where such 
limitations exist. 

3. Legislation to permit all medical ex- 
penses to be deducted for income tax pur- 
poses for senior citizens and the immediate 
planning on the part of private enterprise to 
meet the challenge of making available med- 
ical services and drugs to senior citizens who 
arg. unable to pay for them; 

. An all-out fight against continued infla- 
tion which means this session of Congress a 
determined effort to balance the budget and 
to turn back the budget busters. 

5. An immediate thorough study of all 
taxing fields including national, State and 
local, and the effect of such taxes on persons 
with fixed incomes to determine what ad- 
justments, if any, can be made to relieve 
this burden wherever it is reasonably pos- 
sible to do so. 

6. The passage, this session, of an im- 
proved senior citizens’ housing program as 
well as the nursing home provision to permit 
private enterprise to acquire FHA guaranteed 
loans and to require minimum standards for 
such nursing homes. 

7. Immediate studies to determine how the 
skilled and semiskilled employment capabil- 
ities of senior citizens can be made use of 
and how such citizens can continue their 
participation in the life of the community. 

As I said before, this is a very minimum 
where immediate activity programming and 
planning is essential and, of course, the 
long-range goals rightfully should be estab- 
lished by the White House Conference on 
Aging and I have high hopes that such will 
be the case, So, as this organization meets, 
I think it is fitting to say that it does so in 
@ year of great hope, great expectations, and 
a@ year in which the way is being charted for 
the realization of the truly golden age of 
senior citizenship. 





Philippine-American Friendship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, these are 
days when our friends should know that 
we appreciate their friendship. We 
should not make them feel that we are 
in any way taking them for granted. 
That is why I wish to call the attention 
of the Members of the House to the mes- 
sages exchanged on July 4 between the 
President of the United States and the 
President of the Philippines. As you 
will recall, Philippine independence was 
proclaimed on July 4, 1946, and this date 
was chosen by the Filipino people in 
grateful acknowledgment of American 
friendship and good will 

The two brief but meaningful mes- 
sages exchanged by radiogram reveal the 
mutuality of ideals and interests of our 
two peoples. It is an inspiring note that 
it is gratifying to be able to emphasize 
in a world torn by frictions and irritants. 

President Eisenhower’s message to 
President Garcia follows: 

The people of the United States join me 
in extending to Your Excellency and to the 
people of the Philippines felicitations and 
best wishes on the national anniversary of 
the Republic of the Philippines. 
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President Garcia’s message to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is the following: 

In_ behalf of the Filipino people and of my 
own, I wish to convey to Your Excellency 
and to the great American people my most 
sincere greetings and felicitations on the 
anniversary of your Independence Day. 

It is quite meaningful that our two coun- 
tries have a common independence day be- 
cause we share the same ideals of freedom 
and democracy for which our gallant soldiers 
have fought and died. It is my fervent hope 
that the special relationship between our 
two countries be further strengthened as we 
rededicate ourselves today to the continuing 
defense of the dignity and the liberty of man. 


Mr. Speaker, I also wish to call at- 
tention to a recent press interview that 
President Garcia gave to the United 
Press International datelined from Ma- 
nila on June 27, 1959. 

Because of an approaching election 
in the Philippines this coming Novem- 
ber at which eight Senators, all the Gov- 
ernors and mayors will be elected, an 
electoral campaign is now going full 
blast. As we in the United States are 
well aware, during a campaign charges 
and counter charges are made against 
the party in power. We in the United 
States have nothing to do with the 
Philippine election. That is their own 
domestic affairs as a sovereign nation 
and we Americans are the first ones to 
respect Philippine sovereignty. 

However, since a certain sector of the 
American press has published statements 
to the effect that President Garcia has 
been showing signs of anti-Americanism 
in his official acts, he has vigorously de- 
nied the charges in the following inter- 
view: 

(By William Miller) 

ManiLa, June 27-——-Philippine President 
Carlos P. Garcia strongly asserted today his 
friendship for the United States and accused 
his political enemies of attempting to alien- 
ate the Americans from the administration. 

“When these critics of mine were collabor- 
ating with the Japanese during World War 
II, I was a guerilla leader in the hills of 
Bohol with a Japanese price on my head,” 
President Garcia said in an interview with 
the United Press International. 

Visibly irritated by reports that he had 
become discouraged with the United States, 
the Philippines President lashed out at his 
political. critics as “idle talkers who are 
fence-sitting.” He suggested that Gen. 
Douglas MacArthyr, World War II Philip- 
pines and Pacific commander, set the record 
straight on who stood by the Americans dur- 
ing the Japanese occupation of the Philip- 
pines. He urged that letters between Garcia, 
then a guerilla leader in the southern 
Philippines, and MacArthur in Australia be 
released. 

“I was and am a friend of the American 
people because.I believe in the principles of 
which they stand. I staked my life for the 
cause once and I believe that I would do it 
again if n »’ Garcia said emphatical- 
ly. * * * The President said that members 
of the opposition had deliberately misguided 
Americans in a campaign to drive a wedge 
between the Garcia administration and the 
United States. 

“I will stake my record of friendship for 
the United States against anyone in the op- 
position anytime. When others in Manila 
were business with the Japanese I was 
in the hills of Bohol fighting with the Amer- 
ican,” he said. 

There were actually only two irritants-at 
present in Philippine-American relations, he 
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said, and they were the military bases issue 
and the old Philippine claims against the 
US. Government. 

“I still hope that we can have a meeting of 
the minds on the bases issue,” he said. 
Progress had been made in talks with US. 
Ambassador Charles E. Bohlen, he said, and 
the only snag was the jurisdictional issue. 
The recent U.S. congressional appropriation 
for an old Filipino gold devaluation claim 
dating back to the 1930’s was gratifying, he 
said, and there were expectations that an ad- 
ditional $130 millions in war damage claims 
would be approved. 

“The United States could also help us 
with the updating of our defenses, par- 
ticularly air defenses and additional strength 


\ for our navy,” President Garcia said. 


He felt that U.S. Pacific Chief Adm. Harry 
Felt’s reported criticism of Filipino air de- 
fense thinking, which stirred up a minor 
Manila storm, had been clarified. 

“We have in fact been pressing for the up- 
dating of these very things. We appreciate 
the importance of airpower. I, myself, had 
personal experience, in World War II, in the 
resulting demoralization when the Japanese 
gained air supremacy over the Philippines,” 
he said. 

Turning again to “these professional critics 
of mine,” the President said that they had 
painted a picture of gloom that “was exag- 
gerated by about five times.” 

“The opposition paints a picture of gloom, 
while in truth, by and large, this country 
is progressing much faster than its contem- 
porary nations—much faster than most,” he 
said. 

The President admitted that there was 
graft and corruption in the Philippines to- 
day, but he added that his administration 
was carrying out an active drive against it 
which had resulted in the suspension of 77 
officials during the year 1958. “That 1 year's 
record, 1958, cannot be equaled by 8 entire 
years of the opposition,” he said. 

“Graft. and corruption is an old problem 
in the Philippines. Even Jesus Christ had 
His problems with corruption amounting to 
30 pieces of silver. The United States also 
hds the problem, but, fortunately, unlike 
here in the Philippines, the President of the 
United States is not blamed for every mu- 
nicipal or State corruption,” he added. 

President Garcia said that the Filipino 
First movement had been misunderstood. 
“The Filipino First is an effort to increase 
the participation of Filipinos in the economy 
of the country,” he said. “At present much 
of the nation’s economy is in the hands of 
aliens. Now that we are independent, we 
wish to frame economic policies advantage- 
ous for our own people—the same as any 
other country would do,” he said. 

President Garcia denied that Filipino First 
was antialien particularly in its application 
to Americans. He pointed out that Ameri- 
cans would enjoy preference up until 1974 
under the parity agreement, “and even after 
that time Americans will have preference, 
although, of course, it would require a new 
agreement at that time,” he said. Garcia 
emphasized that there was a considerable 
degree of political stability in the Philip- 
pines today and that his Nacionalista Party 
enjoyed the biggest majority in Philippine 
history—83 out of 102 representatives and 


20 out of 24-senators. 


Mr. Speaker, we should approach 
questions affecting our country abroad 
with balance. Certainly it cannot be 
considered anti-American for another 
nation to defend its enlightened self- 
interest just as it is our duty as Amer-~ 
icans to defend and uphold our own in- 


In a recent speech in New York, Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine Ambassa- 
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dor to the United States, whose friend- 
ship for our country no one can ques- 
tion, said: ; 

Why should it be called anti-American 
for our people to insist that our rights as a 
sovereign nation be respected? The British 
do not consider it anti-British for the Cana- 
dians to demand that they be treated as 
sovereign equals. My people are growing 
into maturity, they are seeking new values, 
in quest of new goals, reassessing our stand- 
ards and engaged in searching national in- 
trospection. We cannot escape the evolu- 
tion of mankind. America no doubt is our 
best friend and we are grateful, but it is not 
because we love our cld friend less when we 
have to prepare for an inevitable future be- 
-cause knowing America as we do we are 
sure she would not begrudge us our loving 
our people more, 


Mr. Speaker, we cannot quarrel with 
that statement. That is how we feel 
toward our own country. If we are to 
maintain our position in the world it 
must be based on the respect that other 
nations have for our moral leadership to 
the extent that our actions command 
such respect. Moral leadership includes 
a sympathetic understanding of other 
peoples’ feelings, attitudes, ideals, and 
traditions. Again, quoting from our 
good and true friend General Romulo: 

I do not fear for America nor for her con- 
tinued preeminence as a great power. My 
concern, our common concern, is rather 
that her greatness will rest not merely upon 
her demonstrated superiority in economic 
power and naked might but upon her stead- 
fast adherence to freedom and justice and 
upon the faith which the world’s peoples 
have in the essential goodness of her heart 
and in the soundness of her principles. 


ar 


Winning Essay in the Civitan Club’s 
International Essay Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I include 
the winning essay in the Civitan Club’s 
international essay contest. 

The sponsorship of such a contest by 
this outstanding civic club is entitled to 
the highest commendation. 

It is an annual affair, and high 
schools throughout the United States 
and Canada participate in it. The 
subject of the essay is “Citizenship,” and 
any high school senior is eligible. The 
winner is awarded a $1,200 scholarship. 

This great international Civic Club is 
making a substantial contribution to the 
youth of the land, and I very heartily 
congratulate this fine civic organization. 

I am especially proud of the 1958-59 
winner, and honored, too, in being priv- 
ileged to call t the attention of the 
Nation this outstanding achievement of 

@ young man from Nashville, Tenn., 
David Ray Hunter. He is the winner of 
this award. 
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David Ray Hunter is a graduate of a 
fine high school in my home city, the 
East Nashville High School. I am sure 
that all Nashville is proud of this young 
man. His essay is entitled “Citizen- 
ship—A Process of Gradual Achieve- 
ment.” Icongratulate young Hunter on 
‘his success and wish for him future suc- 
cesses in his chosen field. 

Our city board of education, the 
principal and teaching staff of East 
High, the Civitan Club of Nashville, and 
all our people are proud of this young 
man, and I recommend the reading of 
his essay to the Members of the Con- 
gress. 

It follows: 


CITIzZENSHIP—A PROCESS OF GRADUAL 
ACHIEVEMENT 
(By David Ray Hunter, East Nashville High 
School, 110 Gallatin Road, Nashville, 
Tenn.) 


“*Tis education forms the common mind: 

Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 

—Pope. 

One of the greatest lessons I have ever 
learned was taught me by a wise, but un- 
educated, old countryman who by diligent, 
devoted labor had transformed a rundown, 
barren tract into a beautiful productive 
farm. This transformation had evoked re- 
current comments in neighboring homes and 
as crossroads stores. One day as I watched 
him lovingly prepare his soil for spring 
planting, I said with a childish burst of 
confidence, “Mr. Newell, grandpa says yours 
is a fine farm.” His tanned and furrowed 
face broke into a happy smile as he said 
quite simply, “It ought to be fine; I live 
here. But, son, I have had to keep ever- 
lastingly at it—everlasting at it.” 

Good citizenship, like ali other worth- 
while things like wisdom, human charity, 
and Christianity, results only if we “keep 
everlastingly at it.” It is a process of 
gradual achievement. Citizenship is like a 
plant: first there is the planting season, 
followed by the growing season, which in 
turn, is succeeded by the period of maturity 
and reproduction, and climaxed by the 
harvest. 

The planting season is the most impor- 
tant. period. Seeds of citizenship become 
rooted when children’s minds are in their 
embryonic stage before they start attending 
school. During this period they develop 
many important character traits necessary 
for good citizenship, such as honesty, truth- 
fulness, and industry. Children have echoic 
minds and tend to imitate the lessons and 
the actions of their parents. They should 
early be taught both selfgreliance and fam- 
ily cooperation. Parents should teach them 
not to be selfish, to love other people, never 
deliberately to hurt anyone in mind or body, 
and many other small but essential lessons 
which form the roots of the plant, serving 
as the foundation for citizenship. Later 
they attend nursery school or kindergarten 
where they learn to work and play with 
others. This lesson is very important, be- 
cause citizenship is based upon teamwork, 
and a team can function properly only if 
the members of a team work together to- 
ward one common cause, as the cells in a 
plant work independently yet as a unit to 
provide nourishment for the plant. Next 
children enter the first grade and begin in- 
tellectual development. At this crucial pe- 
riod, they come under the influence of per- 
sons not related to them. The important 
lessons learned in our educational institu- 
tions and churches must be applied with the 
greatest care as a@ young plant must be 
handled gently and intelligently. 

The growing season begins with early 
adolescence and extends into young man- 
hood. Ideals of citizenship previously 
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planted in their minds now sprout beyond 
the protective soil of home environment 
and flourish or die as the elemental forces 
of outside influences beat. upon them. 
Life-long habits are formed. ‘These habits 
result largely from outside influences just 
as the growth of a plant is affected by the 
elements. Many organizations such as the 
Boy Scouts, Junior Civitans, Hi-Y’s, Key 
Clubs, YMCA, and youth groups in various 
churches, teach responsibility, concerted ef- 
fort, desirable character traits, high moral 
standards, and good citizenship by instilling 
in them a desire to be better individuals 
and a desire to improve their country. High 
schools of America are perhaps the greatest 
institutions for developing the growth of 
citizenship. Most high schools have student 
governments which make possible the exer- 
cise of citizenship on a small scale. Here 
students have a chance to be junior citi- 
zens and to practice good citizenship. Elec- 
tions of student officers provide the chance 
to vote for the person best qualified for office 
regardless of personal feelings. Actual 
courses in high school develop responsibility 
and the willingness to take part in class dis- 
cussions and carry their loads by making 
good grades. Teachers offer inspiration and 
guidance. Students learn that the security 
of the Nation depends upon their mental 
ability and their citizenship. Their future 
determines the future of their country. 
Their citizenship, good or bad, determines 
their country’s citizenship. 

Our plant has now reached maturity; it 
has been subjected to the good and bad in- 
fluences of nature and now it begins to bear 
its fruits. At this period of development, 
Opinions are stabilized; manners and cus- 
toms are established. If the environment 
and development have been good, people will 
participate in various civic activities without 
being prompted. They will enjoy knowing 
that they are taking an active part in their 
government. Those who have not taken 
advantage of the lessons taught through 
good citizenship training become parasitic 
weeds of society. Those who have taken 
advantage of conscientious training and who 
have practiced good citizenship consider 
citizenship a privilege, for they realize that 
Americans have ‘more individual rights than 
the people of any other country. To protect 
these great gifts, all of us must be good 
citizens by practicing good citizenship, lest 
the “apple become rotten at the heart.” We 
must protect ourselves and the future of 
America against corrupt governments, our 
own and that of others. 

The plant has matured at last. It has 
been planted, cultivated, fertilized, and kept 
free from weeds. The time has now come to 
harvest the fruits of the labor. The rewards 
of the plant are many: we have faithful 
voters, people who will take an active inter- 
est in civic affairs, better individuals, people 
who will help others as they help themselves 
and as a result of their influences and labors 
we will have a better government. Unlike 
their barren bulimic brothers who take 
much but give nothing in return, such citi- 
zens bring forth bountiful harvests—some 
5, some 10, and some 20 fold. 

If America can continue to produce such 
vigorous, alerted, dedicated citizens in suffi- 
cient numbers, this Nation; like Mr. Newell’s 
farm, “ought to be fine” because they live 
here. In the wise, but prosaic, words of this 
old countryman, however, America in nur- 
turing successive. generations of citizens 
must also ‘keep everlastingly at it," for citi- 
zenship, no less than effective farming, is a 
never-ending process of gradual achieve- 
ment. 

I have used no reference material of any 
kind in writing this paper except my subtitle 
which is a short quotation from Alexander 
Pope’s “An Essay on Man.” This quotation 
is properly enclosed in quotation marks. 
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Facts and Figures on the Farm Program 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, unfortunately a lot of folks 
have the mistaken impression that the 
$5.4 billion appropriated last year for the 
agricultural budget went to the farmer. 
Actually, two-thirds of the money was 
used for programs which benefited all of 
the citizens of this country—as well as 
people abroad. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
included Minnesota Congressman FRED 
MaRSHALL’s breakdown of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture budget in her 
column, “My Day.” Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I would like to have 
this column printed in the REcorp: 
Farmer Gets SMALL SHARE OF PROPS FUND 

(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 

Hype Parx.—There has always been a great 
discrepancy between the price received by the 
farmer for his product and the price paid by 
the consumer. As far back as I can remem- 
ber this has been the case, but, instead of 
improving, the situation seems to grow worse. 

I have a letter from the wife of a dairy 
farmer in Minnesota enclosing some rather 
interesting facts which Congressman Frep 
MARSHALL of Minnesota lately brought to the 
public’s attention. Here, in part, is what 
Representative MARSHALL said: 

“Five and four-tenths billion dollars were 
appropriated for stabilization of farm prices 
and income. Most people assume that farm- 
ers get that money * * * about two-thirds 
of it does not go to the farmer. 

“Twenty-one million dollars goes for meat 
inspection, a general public health measure. 
One billion dollars is for commodities sent 
to other countries, a State Department and 
Army -program. Another Army program of 
supplemental defense stockpiling uses $129 
million. The State Department foreign re- 
lations program gets $65 million for the in- 
ternational wheat agreement. Thirty-six 
million dollars goes into financing military 
housing in Europe. 

“Even in the $3 billion charged to price 
supports, less than one-third ($989 million) 
is properly charged to farmers. More than 
a third of the total is of primary benefit to 
business, such as $683 million for storage, 
handling, and transportation, $203 million 
for export charges, $102 million in interest 
charges, including $48.4 million for Federal 
Reserve bank charges. 

“Many people would be surprised that 
farmers get so small a part of the money 
going into the farm stabilization program. 
And so far as dairy farmers are concerned, 
less than 1 percent of the Government’s in- 


vestment in agricultural price supports last 


year was chargeable to dairy products.” 
MIDDLEMAN PROFITS 


Now to go back to my farm wife’s letter. 
She says: “We receive 6 cents a quart for 
grade A milk; we pay to have it hauled to 
the creamery, also pay for the city milk in- 
spector to come out and inspect our barns 
and milkhouses. 

“A certain percent is taken out for adver- 
tising. It takes a big investment to get 
started in farming. Machinery is so high 
and with so little profit a lot of farmers on 
family-sized farms have to look for work else- 
where, 
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“The milk is handled many times before 
the consumer buys it in the store, and each 
one has to have wages or a profit. So, by the 
time the consumer buys it, it is hard to know 
who is worse off—the farmer who gets little 
or nothing for his product or the consumer 
who has to pay such high prices.” 

This is an old, old story. It could be re- 
peated about many food products, but it is 
particularly hard perhaps on the dairy 
farmer just now. So, in the hope that those 
who can do something about this will some- 
day make a real study of how to eliminate 
some of the middleman’s handling, I urge 
everyone to give some thought to this situ- 
ation. s 





Mr. Butler’s Blowoff 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


“HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE MOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial in the 
Washington Evening Star today ex- 
presses well the thinking of the Amer- 
ican people concerning our Democratic 
leadership in the Congress. The over- 
whelming majority of the people and the 
‘Congress have confidence in our con- 
gressional leaders. They resent the un- 
timely comments and schemes of Mr. 
Butler. 

Mr. BUTLER’s BLOWOFF 

It is surprising that Democratic Chairman 
Paul Butler should openly criticize the Demo- 
cratic leadership in Congress. For this is a 
poor way to go about satisfying Mr. Butler's 
consuming ambition—to garner votes, votes, 
and still more votes. 

What this blowoff really exposes is a basic 
conflict in political philosophy between Mr. 
Butler and the Lyndon Johnson-Sam Ray- 
burn congressional leadership. 

It is Mr. Butler’s job to win elections, and 
he is not too squeamish about how he does it. 
Thus, criticizing his party’s leaders in Con- 
gress for toning down legislation to avoid a 
veto, Mr. Butler urged passage of bills op- 
posed by the President even though the 
measures might be vetoed. In such event, he 
declared, “we will take the issue to the 
American people.” In other words, as a mat- 
ter of political strategy, he would prefer to 
have issues, or what he thinks would be 
issues, than to place his political bets on 
the best legislative program which can be 
pushed through Congress with the President’s 
approval. 

Messrs. JOHNSON and RAYBURN do not agree. 
They also are interested in winning elec- 
tions. But they think it is smarter politics 
to skip the manufactured issues and, in- 
stead, to present the voters with the best 
possible record of legislative accomplishment, 

We think they are right, and that the 
Democratic sweep in last year’s congressional 
elections proves them right. Mr. Butler, of 
course, thinks differently. He says the Demo- 
crats won in 1958 not so much because of the 
Democratic record in Congress, but rather as 
the beneficiaries of a negative vote against 
an administration which lacked positive and 
-aggressive leadership. 

He is entitled to his opinion and there is 
little likelihood that anyone will change Mr. 
Butler’s mind. He is inclined to be set in 
his ways. The same thing goes, however, for 
LYNDON JOHNSON and Sam RayBuRN. It will 
be the surprise of the century if they are 
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converted to the Butler brand of thinking— 
especially with the latest Trendex poll show- 
ing 71.3 percent of the voters favoring a 
freeze on the debt ceiling with spending re- 
duced, if necessary, to stay within the 
ceiling. 

Meanwhile, the Republicans must be sit- 
ting back and enjoying themselves. For a 
real knockdown Democratic family fight is 
just what the doctor would order for an 
ailing GOP. 





A Report on the First Inter-American 
Parliamentary Conference in Lima, 
Peru 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago I had the privilege of partici- 
pating with two other Members of the 
House of Representatives in the First 
Inter-American Parliamentary Confer- 
ence, which was held from May 10-17 in 
Lima, Peru. 

The Honorable W. R. Poacsz, of Texas, 
and the Honorable JosepH M. Montoya, 
of New Mexico, and I served as delegates 
from Congress at a meeting of some 85 
members of national legislatures from 
16 nations throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The Inter-American Parliamentary 
Conference in Lima was the first to be 
held by Western Hemisphere member- 
nations of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union, an association of legislators from 
55 nations throughout the world. 

The parent Inter-Parliamentary Union 
was organized in 1889 by legislative 
groups from nine nations. Its objectives 
are to foster personal contacts between 
members of national legislatures and to 
encourage common action toward 
strengthening democratic government 
all over the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to take this 
opportunity to report om some of the 
highlights of the conference in South 
America as I saw them. 

LATIN AMERICANS WANT ECONOMIC COOPERA=- 

TION 


The Conference unanimously passed a 
resolution offered by the Argentine dele- 
gattion aimed at the No. 1 goal of the 
Latin Americans: a resolution to en- 
courage the economic integration of 
South and Central America and to estab- 
lish a Latin American common market. 

The high priority given by the Latin 
American delegates to economic prob- 
lems is illustrated by what a Chilean 
senator told me: “we in Latin America 
should be our own best customers. But 
we need a common market without trade 
barriers just as you in the United States 
have among the States. We also need a 
common economic plan for all of Latin 
America, not for just one country.” 

U.S. FARM PROBLEM DISCUSSED 


A discussion in one of the several study 
committees to which the delegates were 
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appointed dramatized the obstacles to 
cooperation between the United States 
and Latin America. The debate also il- 
lustrated the opportunities provided by 
the Inter-American Conference for use- 
ful exchange of views between elected 
Officials. _ 

An Argentine senator, urging abolition 
of trade barriers in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, attacked U.S. farm subsidies 
which, he said, forced our surpluses on 
the world market in unfair competition 
with other food-producing nations. 

In response to this statement, Repre- 
sentative Poacg, the distinguished chair- 
man of our delegation and vice chairman 
of the House Agriculture Committee, de- 
clared that the U.S. delegation strongly 
supported the removal of barriers to 
trade and the development of economic 
unity in the Western Hemisphere but 
added that these goals could not be 
achieved in one step. 

I do not think you in Latin America com- 
pletely appreciate— 


Said Mr. Poace— 
that if all controls on U.S. farm production 
were removed the result would be a tremen- 
dous expansion of output in the United 
States and a resulting drop in our farm 
prices which would be disastrous for you. 


He added: 

The farm problem is a very hard one for 
us to solve, and, before you condemn us, we 
would be grateful if you would tell us how 
to solve it. 

REPRESENTATIVE MONTOYA TALKS OF U.S. IN- 
VESTMENT IN SOUTH AMERICA t 


Plenary sessions of the conference were 
held in the Peruvian House of Repre- 
sentatives. On the first day Representa- 
tive Moroya, speaking in Spanish, 
touched on one of the most sensitive is- 
sues between the United States and Latin 
America. 

The Latins feel that American eco- 
nomic aid has gone to Europe and Asia 
while they have been neglected. 

Mr. Montoya, in a very frank speech, 
carefully listed the substantial amounts 
of U.S. economic assistance, in both aid 
and trade, to Latin America in recent 
years. Total U.S. Government aid and 
direct U.S. private investment in Latin 
America has now reached the level of 
nearly $2 billion annually. U.S. private 
investments amount to over $10 billion, 
more than in any other region in the 
world. 

The faci that Mr. Montoya is of Span- 
ish descent and that he speaks the 
Spanish language fluently meant that his 
remarks were given very close attention 
by the Latin American legislators at the 
conference. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like at this point 
in the Recorp to include an-English 
translation of the text of Representative 
Montoya’s speech on the opening day of 
the conference: 

REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE JOSEPH M. MON- 
TOYA AT First INTER-AMERICAN PARLIAMEN- 
TARY CONFERENCE, Lima, Peru 
My colleagues and I are particulariy 

pleased to be in Lima, the beautiful and 

historic City of the Kings, attending the 

First Inter-American Parliamentary Con- 

ference. , 

The United States has been interested in 
conferences of this sort since the first days 
of our independence. It is therefore ex- 
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tremely gratifying to see the increasing in- 
terest on the part of other countries in this 
hemisphere in such a joint meeting of the 
representatives of the legislative branches 
of our neighboring countries. 

I should like to assure you of the deep 
desire of the United States to cooperate with 
our Latin American neighbors in the politi- 
cal and economic fields. 

We have, for example, contributed greatly 
to the development of Latin America and 
we shall continue to do so. The public and 
private North American dollars invested in 
the development of Latin America have 
reached the incredible amount of $2 billion 
annually. The immensity of this sum can 
be appreciated if one realizes that the total 
requests for economic assistance presented 
to the United States from throughout the 
world for the year 1960 amount to $1.6 
billion. Nor do I include in this figure the 
hundreds of millions that we have con- 
tributed to the World Bank and the newly 
established Inter-American Fiank, the latter 
of which will grant all its loans to Latin 
America. z 

These figures also do not include private 
capital from the United States invested in 
Latin America to stimulate its economic 
growth and development, a sum which ex- 
ceeds $10 billion. If we adc to this figure 
the $7.5 billion in annual trade between the 
United States, I think you wi!i understand 
why we are proud of the great contribution 
we are making to the economic development 
of Latin America. 

I can agsure you, nonetheless, that the 
United States will be seeking new methods 
of assistance to aid in hastening the eco- 
nomic development of Latin America. Our 
resources for cooperation in this direction 
are not, however, unlimited. There are vast 
areas in the United States which also need 
Government funds for their own develop- 
ment. The representatives of these people, 
moreover, cannot forget that whatever aid 
we give comes from the taxes paid by these 
same people. 

I do not think I need to remind you of 
the great opposition to taxes and the de- 
gire of people to see this weight lifted from 
their shoulders. The average taxpayer of 
the United States pays over 20 percent of 
his income to the Federal Government. So 
while we are on the one hand eager to 
cooperate, we are on the other limited by 
the tax burden on the American citizen. 

I should be less than frank with you if 
I did not say that the prospects for ob- 
taing additional financial assistance from 
the American taxpayers, who are clamoring 
to be relieved of the heavy taxes they have 
to pay, are very limited. In addition, the 
private investment which amounted to a 
figure over $1 billion in the past year for 
economic development in Latin America had 
to compete in the money market and I must 
impress upon. you that the underdeveloped 
areas. within the United States which want 
economic development are strong competi- 
tors in this struggle for economic assistance. 
In the United States there are several com- 
munities that offer to private investors 
stable political and labor conditions, free- 
dom from Communist agitation, reasonable 
governmental regulations justly applied, fax 
advantages and a satisfactory return on the 
investment. If a Latin American country 
is interested in obtaining the substantial 
sums available from this source for eco- 
nomic development, it must compete with 
the communities in the United States and 
with other countries that are also anxious 
to obtain such capital and are willing to 
offer all kinds of advantages to the Amer- 
ican investors. : 

Conferences such as the one in which we 
are participating are providing us, as mem- 


“bers of the legislative branches of our gov- 


ernments, the opportunity to discuss such 
problems in an open and frank way, and so 
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contribute to a mutual understanding of 
these problems as well as to the fulfillment 
of our common goals and needs. 

Let us hope that this first Inter-American 
Parliamentary Conference will help in the 
encouragement of personal relationships 
among the members of our respective leg- 
islative branches and will contribute as well 
to the development and progress of our par- 
liamentary institutions and keep us united 
in a common action in our objective of 
strengthening and developing our demo- 
cratic institutions in the interest of peace 
and international cooperation. 


PRAISES REPORT OF HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. Speaker, I should like also to take 
this opportunity to congratulate the 
members of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs which, under the chair- 
manship of the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama, Representative ARMI- 
STEAD I, SELDEN, JR., prepared an excel- 
lent report on United States relations 
with Latin America which appeared on 
May 11, 1959, during the conference in 
Lima. 

Because I believe this subcommittee 
report to be such an excellent summary 
of some of the major problems confront- 
ing our country in its relations with 
Latin America, I have sent a copy to 
each of the Latin American delegates at- 
tending the Inter-American Parliamen- 
tary Conferenee. 

SUMMARY! A VALUABLE CONFERENCE 


Mr. Speaker, I should like to conclude 
this brief report by saying that I believe 
that the Inter-American Parliamentary 
Conference was an extremely valuable 
opportunity for Members of our Con- 
gress to emphasize to Latin American 
legislators the great importance we in 
the United States attach to our ties with 
their countries. 

Politically, economically, and strategi- 
cally, good relations between the- United 
States and the other American republics 
are indispensable to the overall strength 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Speaker, as one of the delegates to 
this first such conference, my own con- 
clusion is that the discussions among the 
elected representatives of Latin America 
and the United States were of genuine 
help in contributing to Western Hemi- 
sphere strength and understanding. 


One Hundred and Eighty-first Anniversary 
of the Battle of Wyoming, Pa., Observed 
on July 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959: 
MONUMENT EXERCISES 


The 18ist anniversary of the Battle of 
Wyoming, which falls on Friday, July 3, will 
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be observed at the Wyoming Monument 
grounds on Saturday morning, July 4, in 
connection with the observance of Inde- 
pendence Day. 

These exercises, under auspices of the 
Wyoming Commemorative Association, con- 
stitute the only formal program locally for 
the occasion. The opening of Swetland 
Homestead to the public by the Wyoming 
Historical and Geological Society will pro- 
vide an interesting sidelight for visitors. 

The flavor of Independence Day has dis- 
appeared in so many places that Greater 
Wilkes-Barre is indeed fortunate to have.a 
rare opportunity to participate in this na- 
tional holiday in the spirit of our forefath- 
ers. The fact that the program is sched- 
uled for 10 a.m. will allow ample time for 
visits to parks or lakes during the day and, 
for that matter, over the weekend. 

The mounting Interest in this observance 
indicates that the public is not lacking in 
appreciation of the efforts of the Wyoming 
Commemorative Association to restore the 
significance of the Nation’s birthday. Lo- 
cally, it has added meaning because of the 
drama that was enacted on July 3, 1778. 

There is no reason why this year’s audi- 
ence should not be numbered in thousands 
instead of hundreds, with Justice Benjamin 
R. Jones as the speaker, a concert by the 
Stegmaier Band and participation of the 
108th Battalion and patriotic organizations 
in the tribute to the hero dead of colonial 
days. 


Rev. John Leo Sullivan © 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 29, 1959, the Reverend John Leo 
Sullivan, pastor of St. Francis Xavier 
Church in Waterbury, Conn., celebrated 
the completion of 50 years of service as 
a Roman Catholic priest. 

Ordained at Lugano, Switzerland, in 
1909, Father Sullivan has devoted his 
entire priestly life to the spiritual care 
of his coreligionists in various parishes 
in the State of Connecticut. 

I am proud to claim Father Sullivan 
as a fellow native of Waterbury. He 
was born in that city on November 10, 
1881, of a prominent local family. 

In trying to sum up the man that is 
Father Sullivan, one is confronted with 
the difficulty of cataloging his amazingly 
diverse capabilities and accomplish- 
ments. 

He is a finished scholar with a back- 
ground of studies at Holy Cross, St. 
Brieuc in Brittany, France, Piacenza in 
Italy, and Lugano in Switzerland. 

He is a skillful linguist who speaks 
French and Italian fluently as well as his 
native tongue. 

In his younger years, he was an out- 
standing handball and_ baseball player 
and even today his walking gait and 
swimming pace outdistance many 
younger men. 

He is a skillful writer with a record 
of many incisive newspaper articles, and 
he is a graceful speaker. 
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His secular civic contributions par- 
ticularly in World”’War I are too numer- 
ous to detail. 

Above all, however, Father Sullivan 
has been a devoted shepherd for the 
people whose spiritual care has been en- 
trusted to him. Beyond all his other 
achievements, that which has surpassed 
all others has been his devotion to his 
priestly duties and his loyal service to 
his parishioners and to his church. 

I am happy to join Father Sullivan’s 
thousands of friends and ers in 
thanking him for his half century of de- 
voted ministry and in wishing for him 
many more years of health and service. 

Father Sullivan’s contributions and 
the affection and esteem in which he is 
held in his home community are well de- 
scribed in an editorial from the Water- 
bury American of June 30, 1959, which 
I include herewith: 

FaTHER JOHN L. SULLIVAN 


Father John Leo Sullivan of St. Francis 
Xavier Church was honored by a great turn- 
out of parishioners and friends Sunday. It 
was indeed a testimonial which the pastor 
may well cherish as an expression of affec- 
tion on the 50th anniversary of his ordina- 
tion as a priest. But as philosophers have 
said there is no such thing as massed sor- 
row, joy, or other deep-seated emotions. 
They belong only to each individual. And 
in this case Father Sullivan saw a manifesta- 
tion of the high esteem in which he is held 
by so many separate souls each of whom has 
enjoyed, at some time or other, a different 
facet of his benign nature. 

Father Sullivan may point to many ac- 
complishments during his half century of 
service as a priest. He may well be proud 
of these for they are in true keeping with 
the vows he took as fledgling servant of his 
church. But many a man has done great 
and noble things and was not cherished as 
an individual for them. We believe that 
Father Sullivan is a man who has that added 
intangible something which makes him ap- 
preciated for his intrinsic worth in doing big 
things in a handsome way and small things 
in an unobtrusive humble way. Members 
of Father Sullivan's faith believe that divine 
grace is a gift that is ennobling to the soul. 
In his case we believe that inner virtue is 
reflected to the surface in a worldly grace 
of person that is enjoyed by all too few. 
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Fourth of July 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker,-under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorb, I include an impressive, direct, 
and simple statement on the true mean- 
ing of the Fourth of July which was pre- 
pared by Mr. Morris V. Rosenbloom, 
president of American Surveys: 

This year the Fourth of July has a special 
significance. It commemorates not only the 
adoption in 1776 of the most famous docu- 
ment in American history, the Declaration of 
Independence, but it is also the day on which 
our Nation’s new 49-star flag will be raised 
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officially for the first time at Fort McHenry 
National. Monument in Baltimore, birth- 
place of “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Just as the Declaration of Independence 
proclaimed the birth of the United States, 
and set forth with matchless eloquence the 
basic philosophy of our democracy and 
liberty, the flying of our new flag this Fourth 
of July symbolizes the perpetuation of a 
spirit of independence singularly American— 
a@ spirit reflecting our traditions of vision and 
enterprise, with equal opportunity for 
responsible performance. 

Miay our hallowed heritage help to lead 
America on to new horizons—both in our 
national and international relations—in the 
difficult and decisive period we now face. 


Kansas City’s Last Chance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
heart of Kansas City, Kans., is an an- 
cient Indian burial ground. This ceme- 
tery is situated between the beautiful 
Carnegie Library grounds and the Huron 
and other business buildings. It has 
been estimated that as many as 720 
bodies of the Huron-Wyandotte tribe 
and 7 chiefs are buried there. It is the 
only spot of great historical significance 
within the boundaries of Kansas City. 


A law was enacted by the 84th Con- 
gress which would authorize the sale of 
this Indian cemetery. ‘Thereafter bills 
were introduced to preserve the burial 
ground and to repeal the provision au- 
thorizing its sale. The Secretary of the 
Interior promised the people of the 
Greater Kansas City area that an ad- 
ministrative hearing would be held in 
Kansas City, Kans., before any action 
was taken in connection with the dis- 
posal of this ancient landmark. 

No administrative hearing was held by 
the Department of the Interior, and no 
action was taken by either the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs nor the 
House of Representatives on the meas< 
ures during the 85th Congress. 

Upon the convening of the 86th Con- 
gress, measures were introduced looking 
toward the establishment of the Huron 
Indian Cemetery as a national shrine 
and which would stop the sale of the 
cemetery. 


The people of the Greater Kansas City 
area, many of whom have fathers, 
mothers, sisters, brothers, and children 
buried in the cemetery, were lulled into 
complacency relying upon the promise 
of the Secretary of the Interior to hold 
hearings prior to any final action by his 
agency. The Interior Department filed 
unfavorable reports, which gave no valid 
reason for the Department’s conclusions, 
before the citizens of the Midwest real- 
ized that they would not be accorded the 
hearing which they had been expecting. 
The complacency of the people suddenly 
ended and petitions and letters poured 
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in to the Representative of the Second 
Congressional District of Kansas. 

Because of an aroused public and be- 
cause the people had not been granted 
an opportunity for a hearing, the Sub- 
committee on Indian Affairs held a hear- 
ing in Washington on May 18 and con- 
cluded it in Kansas City, Kans., on Sat- 
urday, June 27. Many leading citizens 
testified and urged that the Indian burial 
ground be preserved. 

President Harry S. Truman submitted 
a strong statement pointing out the great 
historical value of the site and urged 
its retention. Letters were filed with the 
committee from the other five Kansas 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and from the four neighboring Missouri 
Members whose districts border the State 
of Kansas. Each of these distinguished 
and outstanding Members cited the his- 
torical value of the ancient burial ground 
and urged its preservation for the benefit 
of posterity. 

Miss May J. McGuire, one of the many 
distinguished citizens who testified be- 
fore the committee, is a past president 
of numerous county and State civic or- 
ganizations and is a feature writer for 
the Kansas City Kansan, one of the great 
newspapers of the Midwest. In her col- 
umn for Friday, July 3, Miss McGuire 
wrote of the committee hearings and of 
the members of the subcommittee. 

The handsome man with graying hair 
is, of course, the chairman of that sub- 
committee, the Honorable James A, 
Hatey, of Florida. The other nice look- 
ing men who smoked cigars were the 
Honorable B. F. Sisx, of California; 
Tuomas G. Morris, of New Mexico; and 
E. Y. Berry, of South Dakota. Miss Mc- 
Guire expressed the unanimous opinion 
of the people of the Greater Kansas City 
area when she paid tribute to the excel- 
lent manner in which the hearings were 
held and the sympathetic consideration 
displayed by its members. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I include the article written by Miss Mc- 
Guire in the extension of my remarks, 
as follows: 

Lookin’ ARouND 
(By May J. McGuire) 

Members of the congressional committee 
who came here from Washington, D.C., Sat- 
urday to hear testimony concerning Huron 
Cemetery learned that it is a live issue. 

These men learned that many of the citi- 
Zens, who are not descendants of the Wyan- 
dots, want the cemetery preserved accord- 
ing to the ancient treaty for “as long as 
grasses grow and rivers fiow.”’ 

The hearing was first scheduled for the 
city hall auditorium but Mayor Paul 
Mitchum wisely decided the junior ballroom 
of the Town House Hotel would be a better 
place, because it is air-conditioned. 

The hearing was set for 10 a.m. to noon 
and from 2 to 4 p.m. Well before 10 a.m. 
the ballroom was comfortably filled. The 
distinguished men from Washington came 
in and took their places at a long table on 
a platform at the front of the room. On 
a lower level, at the center front, was a 
smaller table for the witnesses. There were 
“mikes” for all speakers. 

The word “witness” made me think of a 
court scene and I was greatly impressed 
that this was the first time for a congres- 
sional hearing to be held in Kansas City, 
Kans. 
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Those men were very nice looking—the 
kind to get votes. Every one of them, except 
our own NEWELL GeEorczE, smoked cigars. 
Not that they. smoked all of the time—just 
an occasional puff. 

The moderator or chairman was a hand- 
some gray-haired man from Florida, who 
had a very mild way of speaking—sort of 
informal—leaving off final “g’s’’ and never 
seeming to be hurried. 

But if things seemed to be getting the 
least bit out of hand he rapped sharply with 
his gavel. Applause wasn’t the order of the 
day. I wondered if the gavel came from 
Washington in his brief case. 

There was a name plate in front of each 
member of the committee—just like on TV. 
There were introductions and then the rst 
witness was called. 

He was one of six persons who came for 
the hearing. He was really the spokesman 
for that group. He went over the history in 
some detail and filed a copy of his testi- 
mony with the clerk as did all witnesses, 

One woman from Oklahoma spoke criti- 
cally but briefly of the care the cemetery 
had been given. She based her own re- 
marks on a visit made some years ago. 

Later in the hearing, a local woman com- 
mented that she felt, since the Oklahoma 
descendants of the tribe felt it was their 
property, they might consider paying us or 
at least being grateful for care that had been 
given the cemetery. 

It was mighty interesting to hear so many 
of the descendants talk and tell of the his- 
tory of this cemetery and what it means to 
them. There were men and women who 
have children buried there who spoke with 
deep emotion of the cemetery. It is more 
than a historic spot to them. 

It was 12:30 before the morning session 
was ended, so that there could be time out 
for lunch. Most of the people came back 
for the afternoon session and testimony was 
resumed. Witnesses were questioned by 
members of the committee. In the morn- 
ing it seemed to me the women were being 
treated like Indian squaws because the men 
did all the talking—but things changed in 
the afternoon and women gave their testi- 
mony. 

No one knows what will be the outcome, 
but those men from Washington learned 
that the people of Kansas City, Kans., want 
Huron Cemetery to remain as a cemetery— 
the only such cemetery in the United States. 





“It Isn’t Just My Car, but Everything We 
Buy”—Protest Against Manufactured 
Items Which Don’t Hold Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I received a letter from a resi- 
dent of St. Louis who put down on paper 
@ complaint one hears day after day 
from friends protesting the shortcom- 
ings of today’s manufactured goods. 
Are we cutting so many corners on pro- 
duction costs that “shoddy” is to become 
the national norm? 

This protest was not unique, but the 
extent of the buyer’s troubles seems to 
be a bit unusual. She bought a new car 
last fall, with a 90-day service guarantee. 
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As she says, most cars hold together for 
that period of time, “but mine did not.” 

“At least three things they had to 
fix—on the other things they kept tell- 
ing me nothing was wrong. But after 
90 days, then they wanted to fix the 
things they should have fixed before.” 

She listed such items as: 

1. Gear shift broke off. 

2. Horn would not work. 

3. Windshield wiper would not work. 

4. Accelerator stuck. 

5. A new distributor with all the trim- 
mings. 

6. Oil leaking from motor—new gasket. 

7. Heater would not work—TI had to buy 
a new thermostat. ‘ 

8. Thermostat was no good, water started 
boiling out, had to have it taken out. 

9. A new sealed beam headlight. 

10. Steering wheel had to be worked on. 


This woman said she wrote to Michi- 
gan, and an adjuster then came around 
to see her “but they would not do a 
thing. Anything I had to have fixed 
they have charged me outrageous prices. 
When I holler, they tell me it is flat 
rates.” 

After some further comments about 
her less-than-perfect new car, the writer 
added, “Now, it is not just my car but 
everything we buy.” 

It is this woman’s feeling we should 
have a law to require manufacturers to 
make their goods come up to a standard. 
I have asked the St. Louis Better Busi- 
ness Bureau to look into the particular 
incident of this woman’s car, but in the 
meantime, as a consumer, I can feel 
more than a little sympathy for her 
plight and that of millions of others 
who find their new gadgets of all kinds 
falling apart in use. 





A Memorial to James Madison 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to include in the Recorp, an edi- 
torial from the Fourth of July issue of 
the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times which 
endorses the proposal to erect a me- 
morial for our fourth President, James 
Madison, who is best known as the man 
who authored our Constitution. In lend- 
ing its editorial support to the campaign, 
which was initiated by the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, the Capital 
Times said: 

We feel certain * * * we reflect the wishes 


of all the people in this city which so proudly 
bears the name of Madison. 


The editorial follows: 


CaPITraL TIMEs SUPPORTS PLAN FOR MEMORIAL 
TO JAMES MADISON 


Elsewhere on this page is reprinted a 
letter from Brant, a distinguished 
journalist and historian, who is now at work 
on a life of James Madison. Mr. Brant sug- 
gests that the country should memoralize 
in an appropriate way the fourth President 
of the United States. 
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In one sense of course President Madison 
is already memoralized in a way that no 
building of even the purest marble could 
hope to rival. That is his enshrinement 
in our. history through his monumental 
achievement—the Constitution of the United 
States and the first 10 amendments, the 
Bill of Rights. 

We would also like to believe that the 
spirit of the Father of the Constitution has 
been immortalized in the name of Wiscon- 
sin’s capital city. 

We agree with Mr. Brant, however, that 
there should be a visible marks of respect 
to his memory in the Nation's capital. 

The Washington Post and Times Herald 
has initiated a campaign to put Mr. Brant’s 
suggestion into effect in a most practical and 
fitting way. 

This is the proposal to use the discarded 
24 columns from the Capitol’s East Front 
to compose a Madison memorial situated 
harmoniously with the existing memorials 
to Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln. 

It seems to us that James Madison's claim 
to such high honor from his countrymen 
is beyond debate. In a phrase that has be- 
come famous in history, Gladstone once de- 
scribed the Constitution as “the most won- 
derful work ever struck off at a given time 
by the brain and purpose of man.” 

On this Fourth of July, which celebrates 
our independence, it is appropriate to re- 
memebr that this independence was given 
lasting form in the Constitution, that won- 
derful work. No man was more singularly 
responsible for the final form of the Con- 
stitution than James Madison. He served 
with unmatched brilliance as the mediator 
who was able to put it over at the famous 
Philadelphia convention, and he defended it 
with irresistible logic as the most famous of 
the authors of the Federalist papers. 

He then crowned this achievement by 
drawing up the Bill of Rights, the most 
powerful guarantee of freedom ever con- 
ceived by man, 

The Capital Timés is happy te endorse the 
proposal for a Madison memorial in Wash- 
ington. We feel certain that in doing so 
we refiect the wishes of ali the people in this 
city which so proudly bears the name of 
Madison. 








Rural Development in Florida 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, to those 
people who are interested in problems 
connected with area redevelopment and 
the rural development program, there are 
now abailable some pi statis- 
tics put out by the Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Stations and the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in cooperation. 
The report is entitled “Sources and 
Levels of Income—Rural Households of 
North and West Florida, 1956.” 

Florida contains a part of the low-in- 
come area that has in the 
southeast for several decades. It is with 
the rural segment of this low-income area 
that this report is concerned. The suc- 
cessful development and implementation 
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of both local and national programs re- 
quires more detailed knowledge than is 
provided by usual sources. The interest 
of many people in rural development pro- 


grams prompted the publication of these’ 


statistics as soon as they became avail- 
able. 

In many of the counties in north and 
west Florida, sources of income continue 
to be limited largely to an agriculture 
that includes many subsistence farms, 
the harvesting and primary processing of 
timber and forest products, and Govern- 
ment expenditures in the form of pay- 
rolls and welfare payments. In 20 coun- 
ties scientific random sample interviews 
were conducted. Income records were 
complete on 730 schedules. The report 
states that: 

Cash income averaged $2,430 for the 730 
families. Farm families averaged $2,520 
compared to $2,338 for nonfarm families. 

Nonfarm employment was by far the ma- 
jor source of income for farm as well as 
nonfarm families. 

Cash income from farming operations ac- 
counted for approximately éne-fourth of the 
total cash income reported by farm house- 
holds. Net cash farm income averaged $657 
for the 368 farms. Residential and part- 
time farms reported negative net cash farm 
incomes, on the average, while commercial 
farms averaged almost $1,200. 

Nonfarm employment income accounted 
for 60 percent of the total cash income re- 
ported by the survey households. Approxi- 
mately 59 percent of the families reported 
income from this source. Nonfarm families 
averaged some $500 more than farm fami- 
lies. Residential and part-time farm fami- 
lies earned considerably more income from 
this source, on the average, than commercial 
farm families. 

During 1956, approximately 75 percent of 
the 730 households had cash family incomes 
of less than $3,000, with 56 percent reporting 
less than $2,000, Only 11 percent of the 
households received cash family incomes in 
excess of $5,000. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the rela- 
tive importance of the various sources, as 
family income rose, income from farm oper- 
ation varied from approximately 10 percent 
to 13 percent of total income through the 
$5,000 to $7,499 income class, then increased 
to 19 percent and 36 percent, respectively, 
for. the two highest income classes. By 
comparison, as family income increased, in- 
come from nonfarm employment became in- 
creasingly important from a relative stand- 
point. It accounted for 17 percent of 
total income for those households within 
the $0 to $999 income class and increased to 
78 percent of total income for those fami- 
lies receiving from $7,500 to $9,999 income. 
So far as income from farm wage work and 
nonemployment sources are concerned, they 
became less important relative to total in- 
come as family income rose. 


This is but a sample of the sort of in- 
formation which can be derived from 
the report. I commend the report to 
your attention. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 

document not already provided for by law, 

but only when the same shall be accompa- 

nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
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as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 











GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGrEssIonaL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS « 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Address by Hon. Estes Kefauver, of 
Tennessee, Before the National Demo- 
cratic Women’s Club 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD a speech delivered by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] be- 
fore the National Democratic Women’s 
Club on May 18, 1959. The subject of 
his speech was the interest of the con- 
sumer in the legislative measures passed 


- on by the Congress and the policies of 


the Government. He proposed the es- 

tablishment in the Federal Government 

of a Consumers Department. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: : 

SPEECH By SENATOR KEFAUVER BEFORE THE 
NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC WOMEN’S CLUB 
LUNCHEON, WASHINGTON, D.C., May 18, 
1959 


I appreciate very much this opportunity 
to address you today on a subject of special 
interest to you as women, though it is of 
importance to every one of our 175 million 
people. It has to do with the question of how 
best to provide political space for the repre- 
‘sentation of the consumer interest—how best 
to insure that the consumer voice will be 
heard—in the making of Government de- 
cisions and policies on economic matters. 
This I believe is one of the necessary, and 
belated, steps we must take if we are to pro- 
tect and strengthen the dynamic character 
of our economy and keep it expanding in a 
direction that will bring:a higher standard 
of living for all our families, and a firmer 
material support for our international 
policies. This is why I and 23 cosponsors 
introduced Senate bill 1571, which provides 
for the establishment of a Federal Depart- 
ment of Consumers. 

I ask your support for the general pro- 
visions of this bill. I shall be glad to con- 
sider any particular amendments which you, 
from, your experience as consumers and as 
practitioners in public affairs, may think 
desirable. 

Before I outline the bill itself, let me bring 
two or three aspects of our economic situa- 
tion to your attention which will help you 
understand the bill’s intent. To the classi- 
cal economic theorists, society was best 
served by an economy in which individual 
sellers were kept on their toes in producing 
goods of satisfactory quality at reasonable 
prices, by the hidden hand of competition 
among themselves; and by the exercise of in- 
formed choice by consumers on the other 
side of the counter. Under these circum- 
stances, Government had only to play the 
minimum role of enforcing contracts and 
maintaining order. 
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But the realities we face today are very 
different from those envisioned by the classi- 
cal theorists. Despite our antitrust laws and 
other policies designed to maintain a free 
competitive economy we are experiencing a 
market trend toward concentrated power in 
many of our basic industries—steel, oil, 
automobiles, etc. This power is demon- 
strated in part by their ability to establish 
and maintain what we have come to be 
known as administered prices, as distinct 
from free market prices. 

Let me give you an illustration. 

For the past 2 years, the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Anitrust and Monopoly, of which 
I have the honor to be chairman, has been 
investigating the pricing policies of some of 
these basic industfies, particularly steel and 
automobiles. This period covered the recent 
economic recession, characterized by a con- 
siderable degree of unused plant capacity, as 
well as unemployed workers. 

What did we find? 

In the steel industry, the bellwether of 
our whole economy, during the period 
August 1956 to August 1958, when the oper- 
ating rate ranged from 62 percent down to 
as low as 48 percent of capacity, price in- 
creases to their customers amounted to 
some $2 billion, and of course these increases 
were pyramided as the product went through 
various manufacturing processes. This was 
a significant inflationary factor in a period 
when, according to the theorists, prices 
should have been declining. 

And even more disturbing was the fact 
that each of the steel producers raised his 
prices by the same amount and to the same 
level, even though, by their own admission, 
they had different costs. Representatives of 
the industry explained to us that when a 
leading producer raised prices, the others 
had to follow, to meet competition. 

Now I ask you, if that is competition, 
what is monopoly? It is like saying that 
competition between Macy’s and Gimbel’s 
would be greater if every price increase by 
Gimbel’s was immediately matched by 
Macy’s with a new banner over Herald 
Square waving the slogan “Our prices are 
always exactly as high as Gimbel’s.” 

This will illustrate for you the stifling 
effect of power not only on economic proc- 
esses but also on men’s minds. It explains 
a statement by the president of General 
Motors to the effect that a 20-percent return 
on investment, per annum, after taxes, is 
just a normal profit. 

This type of inflationary factor that we 
have been witnessing is beyond the reach of 
the traditional monetary controls by Gov- 
ernment. It encourages a speculative psy- 
chology, threatens our stable economic 
growth, and depresses the particular living 
standards of large numbers of our families 
with relatively fixed incomes. The cost-of- 
living index has held fairly steady lately, not 
because of any significant change in the-sit- 
uation with respect to the concentration of 
industrial power in large sectors of our 
economy, with characteristic administered 
prices, but because of lower returns to farm- 
ers for their products. This type of infla- 
tion reflects private power rather than eco- 
nomic growth. It is one of our most urgent 
domestic problems, whether from the stand- 
point of the individual consumer or of the 
welfare of the Nation as a whole. 


Another matter which I want to bring to 
your attention, by way of introduction to a 
discussion of the consumer bill, is the 
changing role of Government in our econ- 
omy over the past half century and particu- 
larly within recent years. The ramification 
of Government influence on economic life, 
direct and indirect, is now far reaching; Gov- 
ernment action affects in some way, to some 
extent, the price, kind, quality, and/or con- 
ditions of sale of most of the goods and 
services made available to us as consumers. 
The increasing growth and complexity of the 
economy, its instability, its power pressures, 
as well as the necessities of national defense 
in a technological age, have involved Gov- 
ernment in an expanding program of eco- 
nomic decision and action. 

The hard-pressed Congress has had to ex- 
tend its authority through the establish- 
ment of various regulatory agencies—the 
FTC, the FPC, the CAB, the FCC, and oth- 
ers; but in too many instances these agen- 
cies have become bogged down in contro- 
versies between conflicting business inter- 
ests and have lost sight of the public inter- 
est which they were set up to protect and 
promote. Further, great departments of the 
executive branch, concerned with various 
aspects of the economy, have increased their 
power within the vast complex of Govern- 
ment, particularly in the field of adminis- 
trative law. And during the same period, 
private economic groups have organized to 
exert their influence on this governmental 
process, to try to insure that public policy 
promotes their particular ends. Represent- 
atives of business, of labor, of agriculture 
are organized in powerful lobbies and also 
have found a channel of expression and sup- 


. port through the Departments of Com- 


merce, of Labor, of Agriculture, and other 
agencies of the Government. 

But what of the interest of the vast con- 
sumer public that was theoretically served 
by the beneficent operation of the free com- 
petitive market? 

We have been told that the emergence of 
private power blocs “on opposite sides of the 
market” will provide checks and balances to 
offset the diminishing role of market com- 
petition. But we have no reason to believe 
that the tug-of-war between organized pro- 
ducer and distributor groups will maximize 
the public interest, either through the mar- 
ket process or Government action, unless the 
public interest itself can become a more 
effective factor in decisionmaking. 

Heavily burdened public officials respon- 
sible for policymaking tend to be influenced 
only by the facts and opinions brought di- 
rectly to their attention. What we propose 
to do now is to bring the voice of the for- 
gotten consumer into this policymaking 
complex, through the establishment of a 
Consumers Department. 

Consumers have a great responsibility in 
spending the family income to maximum ad- 
vantage. If it is not spent to maximum 
advantage, much of the labor that went into 
earning it is wasted and our national re- 
sources are not used for greatest satisfaction. 
It is difficult for the individual consumer— 
and for the most part that means the house- 
wife—to make an informed choice among the 
vast array of goods and services which our 
economy has made available. It is particu- 
larly dificult because our educational system 
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has been oriented toward the problems of 
production rather than of consumer choices, 
and because business promotion tends to 
confuse rather than to inform. 

It is a good thing that consumers are be- 
ginning to get some help in carrying out 
their job more effectively through some of 
their own organizations, notably Consumers 
Union, Inc. 

But however effective individual consum- 
ers may become in their market choices, they 
still cannot reach back of the market to the 
points where important economic decisions 
are now being made by industry—decisions 
for instance with respect to “administered” 
prices—nor can they directly influence the 
decisions made at all levels and in all areas 
of government with respect to economic mat- 
ters. For this, organization is needed and 
there is no well-supported, well-financed 
organization among consumers comparable 
to that found among other economic interest 
groups. 

There are no doubt many reasons why it 
has proved difficult for consumers to organ- 
ize for the effective representation of their 
point of view, with respect to economic and 
political action. Most consumer purchases 
are made by housewives who have a multi- 
tude of varied, nonspecialized jobs to do. 
And the fact that we all spend some money, 
as consumers, makes the concept of the con- 
sumer role, as distinct from a producer role, 
a rather difficult one to grasp. There is an 
even greater difficulty when it comes to the 
matter of finding leadership and soliciting 
funds necessary to make the consumer voice 
heard on a sustained basis. 

It is, therefore, all the more urgent for 
the Congress to take the initiative and make 
provision for consumer representation so 
that we can have all necessary facts and 
opinions before us when we make the eco- 
nomic decisions that we have to make. 

We must help free the dynamic forces of 
our economy from its present unwarranted 
constraints, so we will not have the paradox 
of prices rising while production and em- 
ployment fall, with waste of plant and man- 
power capacity. We must formulate more 
intelligent and imaginative public policies 
to encourage creative business vigor in a 
climate of democratic capitalism, thus 
checking the present trend toward greater 
concentration of power and control both in 
business and Government. 

More effective consumer representation 
will help us toward this goal, and, therefore, 
as a first practical step that can be taken 
now, I and my cosponsors have introduced 
Senate bill 1571. 

This bill provides for the establishment of 
a Federal Department of Consumers with 
specific powers and functions. Department 
status is provided to insure that the con- 
sumer voice will not be controlled by an 
agency oriented to other interests, and also 
that consumer representatives will have ap- 
propriate status when making their views 
known. 

The Department will have the responsi- 
bility of presenting the consumer viewpoint 
when economic policies are being developed 
at the highest levels of government. As I 
pointed out earlier, people in their capacity 
as consumers are affected by such decisions, 
and it is right and proper that the total ef- 
fect of proposed policies should be brought 
‘ forcefully to the attention of those who for- 
mulate them. 

Representatives of the specialized interest 
groups are heard directly through their lob- 
bies and they also have friends at court in 
the heads of the producer-oriented depart- 
ments who hold Cabinet rank. There is no 
question that when people look at the eco- 
nomic questions from the point of view of 
those who spend the family income— 
mainly the housewives—they think differ- 
ently and in a more generalized way, than 
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those whose business it is to promote the 
particular interests of producer groups in 
the economy; and, of course, this is espe- 
cially true if they are well informed. 

A second function of the Department 
would be to represent the interests of con- 
sumers in proceedings before the regulatory 
agencies and in some instances before ap- 
pellate courts when economic matters are 
under consideration (as, for instance, in 
antitrust suits). The regulatory agencies 
were set up by the Congress under its power 
to regulate commerce in the public interest. 
But though many of their decisions (as for 
instance those of ICC affecting railroad rates, 
the Federal Power Commission in setting gas 
rates, the Federal Trade Commission in its 
decisions with respect to unfair business 
practices) are of direct concern to consum- 
ers, they are not regarded as a party at in- 
terest in these cases; exen if they were al- 
lowed to appear, under existing circum- 
stances they would not be in a position, gen- 
erally speaking, to prepare and present sig- 
nificant data. 

Under bill S. 1571, the Department of 
Consumers would have the right by law to 
intervene in cases which, in its opinion, 
affect the consumer interest, and to present 
such evidence and arguments as it thinks 
necessary, subject to the rules of practice 
and procedure of the agency. Of course, as 
& practical matter, the Department would 
have to establish priorities, and concern it- 
self only with the more significant cases 
since it is not likely to have the money or 
experienced personnel for a general cover- 
age of the field. 

The department would also have certain 
operating responsibilities resulting from the 
transfer to it of certain.units and functions 
now set up or carried on by other depart- 
ments or agencies. The bill lists particular 
units and functions to be transferred, but 
in this matter I should like particularly to 
have your suggestions. 

The point to keep in mind is that transfer 
should be made in those instances where 
consolidation into a consumer-oriented de- 
partment would lead to more efficient opera- 
tion, higher morale, and a general strength- 
ening of the overall program through the 
new focus and unity of purpose. 

The transfers proposed in the bill include 
the Food and Drug Administration, the Di- 
vision of Prices and Cost of Living of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Institute of 
Home Economics and Human Nutrition, and 
certain elements of the National Bureau of 
Standards engaged in research with respect 
to or testing of consumer goods. In other 
cases the Department is authorized to estab- 
lish cooperative relationships with existing 
consumer services for more effective coordi- 
nation of programs and policies. 

A department set up to represent the con- 
sumer point of view must, of course, have 
channels opened for two-way communica- 
tion with consumers, consumer groups and 
consumer agencies—including agencies that 
have been or may be set up in the States. 
Provision is made under the bill for the 
setting up of advisory committees, and par- 
ticularly the department is directed to hold 
an annual consumers conference “for the 
purpose of obtaining information, recom- 
mendations, and suggestions necessary or 
desirable for the effective performance of 
other functions of the department.” 

The department will also provide an in- 
formation service for consumers on the lines 
that the Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce have been serving farmers and 
businessmen for decades. To this end the 
Department is authorized to “receive, as- 
semble, evaluate, act upon and disseminate 
information helpful to consumers of the 
United States in performing their economic 
function more efficiently, including informa- 
tion concerning commercial and trade prac- 
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tices adversely affecting their economic 
interests.” 

Provision is also made whereby the de- 
partment will serve as a central clearing- 
house for complaints from consumers who 
presently are baffled by not knowing where 
to turn for help. If the matter involved 
comes within the jurisdiction of another 
department or agency, then the complaint 
will be forwarded for its attention and ap- 
propriate action; if the matter appears to 
involve a violation of law, or of a judicial 
decision, it is to be transmitted promptly 
to the appropriate officer or agency together 
with “such evidence and information as the 
department may have concerning such prob- 
able violation” and the department is fur- 
ther charged with the duty of ascertaining 
“the nature and extent of action taken with 
regard to probable violations so reported.” 

You are well aware, I am sure, that one of 
the major problems in consumer protection 
against unfair and improper business prac- 
tices, is insuring effective enforcement of 
existing law, partly because consumers do 
not know what protection is provided under 
the law, or how to go about availing them- 
selves of it. And as a matter of fact, not of 
criticism, agencies responsible for carrying 
out public policy for consumer protection, 
are at times heavily involved with other 
responsibilities to which top priorities are 
given. 

The Department is given broad powers to 
carry on research, surveys, and investigations 
necessary for the effective performance of its 
duties, including the dissemination of useful 
information to the consumer public. 

It is charged specifically with the respon- 
sibility and given the necessary authority 
to conduct economic surveys and investiga- 
tions in certain broad areas, set out in the 
bill, of particular significance to consumers. 

One of the great contributions which gov- 
ernment has made to the growth of our 
economy has been in and through the re- 
search carried out by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in cooperation with 
the different land-grant colleges and experi- 
mental stations in the various aspects of 
agricultural production and marketing; in- 
deed, the increase in efficiency has, in many 
instances, been phenomenal, even to the 
point of embarrassing us with the problems 
of abundance. 

Consumers, like farmers, are in hho posi- 
tion to carry out on their own account, re- 
search relevant to their function. But in- 
creased knowledge and efficiency in spending 
the family income and in bringing informed 
consumer opinion to bear on the making of 
economic growth, a firm material foundation 
to the democratic way of life. For this rea- 
son I attach great importance to the Depart- 
ment’s role in research and the dissemination 
of information. 

I can assure you that the Congress itself 
would be among the beneficiaries of the 
proposed Consumers Department. It is 
usually difficult for legislators to obtain the 
type of information necessary to evaluate 
the probable effect of economic proposals on 
the interest of the consumer public, which 
is, in fact, an aspect of the public interest. 
To have an agency charged with the respon- 
sibility of presenting such information and 
of voicing consumer opinion, will I am sure, 
prove to be of tremendous assistance to the 
Congress. 

For these various reasons I urge that you 
give active support to S. 1571, providing for 
the establishment of a Consumers ‘Depart- 
ment in the Federal Government. 

There are particular difficulties to be 
overcome in promoting meaningful legisla- 
tion in the interest of the unorganized con- 
sumer public. The sponsors of such legis- 
lation cannot rely on the kind of support 
that alert, politically-experienced, and well- 
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financed groups give to proposals oriented 
toward special interests—the kind of sup- 
port that helps carry legislation forward 
over the obstacles presented by the complex 
processes of our political system. 

Consumers are not presently in a position 
to give this kind of support. But I and my 
cosponsors know, and I am sure you know, 
that our average families are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned and worried about the 
position in which they find themselves as 
consumers, largely as a result of the rising- 
price trend. > 

They are looking for a way to give effec- 
tive expression to their point of view. They 
will want this legislation, once they learn 
about it and understand its significance 
not only for themselves but for the economy 
as a whole. 

So I confidently ask your help in bringing 
this message to them, as a public service. 





Address of Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge at 
Graduation Exercises, West Point, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
while he spoke several weeks ago, I have 
just had brought to my attention the 
very stirring remarks made by my for- 
mer colleague—our most able and distin- 
guished Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, the Honorable Henry Cabot Lodge, 
on the occasion of this year’s graduation 
exercises at West Point. 

As Ambassador Lodge indicates, West 
Point’s motto—‘Duty, Honor, Country”— 
not only inspires its graduates but is a 
noble watchword for all Americans. 
These thoughts expressed at West Point 
directed to young Americans about to 
begin their career in the service of their 
country can well be of value to us who 
also serve our country. It is fitting that 
they be placed in the Recorp. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
address delivered by Mr. Lodge be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

AppREss BY HENRY CaBoT LODGE, U.S. REPRE- 
SENTATIVE TO THE UNITED NATIONS, AT THE 
GRADUATION EXERCISES OF THE U.S. MILITARY 
ACADEMY, WEsT PoINT, N.Y., ON JUNE 3, 
1959 
For 157 years America has looked to the 

graduates of West Point to lead her through 

the valley of danger. Whoever is stirred by 
the recognition that duty is a summoning 
word; and whoever is moved by the thought 
of the millions of officers and men who march 
through the pages of American history under 
the leadership of Grant and Sherman; of 

Pershing; and of Eisenhower and MacArthur, 

must thrill at being in this place where such 

leadership was forged. . 

The French essayist Montaigne 400 years 
ago said: 

“I would rather know the truth of the talk 
the general had in his tent on_the eve of 
battle than the speech he made the next 
day to his army after the victory.” 

This statement has vivid meaning for me 
because I-have heard some speeches by gen- 


erals after the vietory and they were good. 
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But I have also been in the general’s tent on 
the. eve of battle—which is one place where 
you appreciate the essence of the West Point 
tradition. -. 

West Point’s motto—“Duty, Honor, Coun- 
try”—inspires its graduates to be sure. But 
it is a noble watchword for all Americans 
because implicit in it is the idea of selfless- 
ness, of striving in behalf of something big- 
ger than yourself. 

Justice Holmes points out that ‘““The reward 
of the general is not a bigger tent, but com- 
mand.” Yet there is a state of mind which 
is iriterested in getting the credit for what 
has been achieved, or in getting the perqui- 
sites of rank. 

But the finer state of mind is that which 
wants above all to get the job done; which 
does not ignore danger but refuses to take 
counsel of its fears. It is expressed in the 
words of Tennyson which are inscribed over 
the Antarctic grave of the British explorer, 
Scott, who died on his way to the South Pole: 
“To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 

This spirit of selftessness and striving com- 
mands the respect of Americans. Because 
of it West Pointers can repeatedly make great 
demands on young Americans thought by too 
many to be soft and self-indulgent. 

This spirit of selflessness and striving is 
also-a vital part of what makes America 
unique and admired by the nations of the 
world. ; 

For I ask you to take it from a man who 
has spent much of his life in foreign rela- 
tions, that what the world admires about 
America is not the angle player or the corner 
cutter or the smart aleck, but the man with a 
code, generous and high principled, a code 
by which he lives. You know that at mo- 
ments it is as difficult to give an order as 
to obey one. Yet you are equipped to do 
both because, as West Pointers, you have 
such a code. 

You are on the-threshold of great ca- 
reers—richer in the true sense of the word 
than any purely money-making occupation 
could possibly be. They will be richer in 
terms of the reward that you get during 
your life; richer in honor and in satisfaction 
for responsible work well done; and richer 
in the meaning which they will give to hu- 
man life when you measure that life’s im- 
portance in the scale of eternal values. 

The daily grist of talk about missiles, nec- 
essary though they are, must never let us 
forget that missiles can never replace men. 

Four hundred years before the birth of 
Christ, Pericles said this about the soldiers 
who had died in war: 

“They faced the foe as they drew near him 
in the strength of their own ‘manhood; and 
when the shock of battle came, they choose 
rather to suffer the uttermost than to win 
life by weakness. So their memory has es- 
caped the reproaches of men’s lips, but 
they bore instead on their bodies the marks 
of men’s hands, and in a moment of time, 
at the climax of their lives, were rapt away 
from a world filled, for their dying eyes, 
not with terror but with glory. 

“Such were the men who lie here and 
such the city that inspired them. We sur- 
vivors may pray to be spared their bitter 
hour, but must disdain to meet the foe 
with a spirit less triumphant. * * * 7 

“They gave their bodies to the common- 
wealth and received, each for his own 
memory, praise that will never die, and with 
it the grandest of all sepulchers, not that 
in which their mortal bones are faia, but a 
home in the minds of men, where their 
glory remains fresh to stir to speech or ac- 
tion as the occasion comes by. For the 
whole earth is the sepulcher of famous 
men.” 

West Point has leng had a home in the 

of men. Instead, it still has. For, 
in spite of all our unremitting efforts, the 
world is dangerous and catastrophes, large 
and small, can happen. 
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We all strive so that no war, large or 
small, shall occur anywhere. Your mili- 
tary readiness—your ability not to shrink 
from any possibility, however bitter——is vital 
to that striving and to all our hopes for 
freedom. If, despite our striving, war starts 
to smolder, we look to West Pointers for the 
leadership which will meet and defeat the 
shock of violence where it oecurs. 

And if, in spite of all our efforts, the 
worst violence should happen, we look to 
West Pointers to stand up amid the wreck- 
age—even before the fumes of war have 
cleared away or the wounded have been 
tended or the dead have been buried—to 
take command and save our Nation. We 
count on you for the hard, steely resolve 
which will never yield. 

Yours, therefore, can be the triumph— 
and the glory—of which Pericles speaks. 
And because of that our Nation holds you 
in honor every day of its life. 

As you begin your careers of leading 
America through the valley of danger, I 
salute you and wish you well. 





Oregon Centennial Year Featured by Pub- 
lication of Epic Volume on Dr. John 
McLoughlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the outstanding publication 
events during Oregon’s centennial year 
is the recent issuance of the new book 
“The McLoughlin Empire and Its Rul- 
ers,” by Dr. Burt Brown Barker,’ dis- 
tinguished historian and vice president 
of the University of Oregon. Dr. Barker 
is a great scholar, who has devoted many 
years of his life to the accurate and per- 
ceptive analysis and portrayal of Dr. 
John McLoughlin, frontier factor of the 
Hudson’s Bay Co. and a major force in 
the settlement of the Pacific Northwest. 


Dr. John McLoughlin is one of the 
two Oregon entrants in Statuary Hall, in 
this Capitol Building, the other being 
the Reverend Jason Lee. Although a 
British subject, Dr. McLoughlin made 
vast and important contributions to the 
development of the entire Oregon coun- 
try, which we know now as the States 
of Oregon, Washington, and parts of 
Idaho and Montana. 

Dr. Burt Brown Barker has conducted 
tireless and assiduous research into all 
the many branches of the McLoughlin 
family, in order to create a book which 
will stand as an enduring monument to 
a period of great historic significance in 
the expansion of the Pacific Northwest. 
It is fitting that such a volume be pub- 
lished during the period which marks 
Oregon’s 100th year of’membership in 
the Union. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a thoughtful review of Dr. 
Burt Brown Barker’s book “The Mc- 
Loughlin Empire and Its Rulers,” which 
appeared in the Oregonian of Portland, 
Oreg., on July 5, 1959. Author of the 
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review is Malcolm Bauer, associate edi- 
tor of the Oregonian and president of 
the Oregon Historical Society. 

There being no objection, the article 
was order to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

(By Malcolm Bauer) 

The biographies of Dr. John McLoughlin, 
who ruled the Oregon country in the second 
quarter of the 19th century, give little atten- 
tion to things antecedental. There is a rea- 
son: Until recently, there was little but spec- 
ulation to guide biographers‘in their study of 
the family life of Dr. McLoughlin and the 
roots of the rocklike character on which was 
built a Northwest empire. 

Now, thanks to Portland’s Dr. Burt Brown 
Barker, Dr. McLoughlin’s early and family 
life can be documented with a high degree 
of accuracy. Dr. Barker, who has devoted 
many years to the study of the McLoughlin 
life and works and who has already pub- 
lished the letters and financial papers of the 
Hudson’s Bay Co. factor in the wilderness, 
has capped his research achievements with 
the publication of “The McLoughlin Empire 
and Its Rulers.” 

Here is a rich store of newly discovered, 
authentic information about the McLoughlin 
family, of whom Dr. John was just one 
among members of distinction. Sharing the 
title role as “rulers” of the McLoughlin em- 
pire with the chief factor are his older sister, 
Marie Louise and younger brother, Dr. David 
McLoughlin. Marie Louise, as Sister St. 
Henry, became Mother Superior of Quebec's 
great Ursuline Monastery. David, who per- 
haps reached a level of distinction higher 
than that of any other in the family, became 
personal physician to King Louis Philippe of 
France—after having received vital financial 
assistance in his medical studies from 
brother John. 

Proof of David McLoughlin’s high position 
in Paris is among the many valuable revela- 
tions in the McLoughlin family letters, 
which Dr. Barker was instrumental in bring- 
ing to light and preserving. Most of these 
letters are here published for the first time, 
giving historians access to historical mate~- 
rials which until a few years ago were not 
known to exist. Certain key papers—such 
as Dr. McLoughlin’s petition to practice med- 
icine and his permit to practice—are repro- 
duced in facsimile. 

“The McLoughlin Empire and Its Rulers” 
is a solid addition to the Oregon history 
shelf. Copies may be obtained from the 
Oregon Historical Society. 





Brown Compiles Notable Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the New 
York Times in an article by Lawrence E. 
Davies on Sunday, July 5, gives an ex- 
cellent report of the outstanding record 
Gov. Edmund G. Brown has made in the 
first 6 months of his term as Governor 
of California. The article correctly re- 
ports, I believe, that Governor Brown 
has had notable success. 

I was glad to note that the article gives 
recognition to Frederick G. Dutton, who 
is the Governor’s executive secretary, as 
well as his campaign director. Mr. Dut- 
ton was also the southern California 
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campaign director in the presidential 
campaign of Adlai Stevenson in 1956. 
I was the State chairman in that cam- 
paign and came to hold a very high re- 
gard for Mr. Dutton’s capabilities. 

I note also that the article makes it 
very clear that Governor Brown is pri- 
marily_concerned with consolidating his 
position and the position of the Demo- 
cratic Party in California. I am sure 
that in that effort he will have the sup- 
port of all the Democratic Party leaders 
in our State. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcoRD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 5, 1959] 


Brown CoMPILES NOTABLE RECORD—ONCE IN- 
DECISIVE, CALIFORNIA GOVERNOR STICKS TO 
PoLicy AND Avolps ANy TRAPS 

(By Lawrence E. Davies) 

San Francisco, July 4.—The new Edmund 
G. Brown moved this week into the second 
semester of his freshman year as Governor. 

He was self-confident, with his first suc- 
cessful legislative session behind him. His 
score sheet showed 35 victories against 5 de- 
feats on major issues. 

He seemed more determined thhn ever, as 
an open-ended favorite son for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination, to keep con- 
trol of the State party against any bids from 
outsiders. 

Governor Brown’s performance has sur- 
prised Californians. Politicians elsewhere 
have been asking, “How come?” 

The State’s second Democratic Governor 
since the start of the century came into of- 
fice last January with a reputation as an 
amiable, indecisive politician, who had often 
become trapped between conflicting view- 
points. 

ENJOYS MAKING DECISIONS 

In 6 months, close associates insist, he has 
arrived at the point where he enjoys making 
a decision and sticking to it. 

“It’s partly the office, partly a realization 
of what his own image was in the public 
mind,” one said. “Now, he is not only more 
decisive but he is willing to move into situa- 
tions. Why, he’s almost ready to throw 
down the gauntlet on an issue.” 

The 54-year-old Governor does not reach 
decisions without study and accepting ad- 
vice. He has picked advisers in whom he has 
confidence, and, according to one, he has 
“little pride of auithorship.” 

His closest administrative adviser is a 36- 
year-old attorney who has been in politics 
only 3 years. 

Frederick G. Dutton was a corporation 
lawyer in Los Angeles in 1956, after service 
in the Korean war and a period of private 
practice. He left his post as assistant general 
counsel of the Southern Counties Gas Co. to 
become southern California chairman for 
the 1956 presidential campaign of Adlai E. 
Stevenson. 

MAKES IMPRESSION 


Mr. Dutton's initial efforts impressed Mr. 
Brown, then State attorney general. The 
following year Mr. Dutton became his chief 
assistant. Before the year was over he had 
begun charting the 1958 campaign of 
“Brown for Governor.” 

Throughout the bitter fight between Mr. 
Brown and the former Senator William F. 
Knowland, the Republican nominee, ob- 
servers sought vainly for a major mistake in 
the Dutton-directed Brown campaign. The 
Governor named him his executive assistant. 
He has described him as “one of the finest 
governmental ,political analysts I have ever 
known.” 


July 8 


Mr. Dutton, a graduate of the University 
of California and Stanford Law School, dis- 
counts any appraisal that he is chiefly re- 
sponsible for keeping the Governor “on the 
track.” He avows that he is not in politics 
as a career, regardless of Mr. Brown’s politi- 
cal future. 

“I’m having a good time now,” he said 
this week, “but I’m not staying in politics. 
I have not set a cutoff date specifically. It 
is not, however, a matter of weeks or 
months.” 

# AIMS AT PARTY UNITY 


Governor Brown is represented as having 
two immediate objectives. One is to main- 
tain unity in the California Democratic 
Party while it gains stability after the long 
reign of Republicanism. The other is to 
plant himself as California’s top Democrat, 
so that he may have an influential voice 
in demanding a liberal national party. 

“He is aggressively pinning down his Cali- 
fornia base,” an associate said. “We figure 
he has 99 percent of the Democratic leader- 
ship with him now.” j 

Looking back over the 1959 legislative ses- 
sion, the Governor points to two issues on 
which he believes he recorded his biggest 
victories. One was a compromise settle- 
ment of the controversial water program, 
which still has to hurdle the opposition of 
many voters. 


The other was the enactment of legisla- 
tion to set up a fair employment practices 
commission, after more than a decade of 
fruitless attempts. 

In some tax measures, and on the water 
program, he was criticized by organized labor, 
which had supported him in his guberna- 
torial campaign. 


THREAT BY LABOR 


Labor threatens to try to defeat his $1,750 
million water bond issue in November 1960, 
unless the legislature next year changes the 
law to prevent big landowners from gaining 
enrichment from the water development pro- 
gram. 4 

Some observers picture Governor Brown as 
having imposed his will on the legislature to 
a greater degree than any California Governor 
of the era. Others say that if this is true; 
it is because of a change in the political cli- 
mate, with party government increasingly 
stressed. For years legislatures were wont 
to divide on progressive and conservative 
lines. 

California Governors traditionally have had 
representation on the floor of the assembly 
and senate. Mr. Brown has had floor lead- 
ership, especially in the assembly. He has 
Democratic majorities in both houses to 
give him partisan advantage. 





The Strauss Defeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED’STATES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp two edito- 
rials—one from: the Laramie Daily 
Boomerang of June 17, 1959, and one 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
June 21, 1959. Both of them deal with 
the importance of the separation of 
powers between the legislative branch 
and the executive branch and the impor- 
tance of the power of the Congress to 
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preserve its right to check and to work 
in accordance with the people’s right to 
know the facts. 


_ There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


[From the Laramie (Wyo.) Daily Boomerang, 
June 17, 1959] 


THE CasE or STRAUSS AND LAWS 


Despite charges and countercharges and 
seemingly petty hassles, the case of Adm. 
Lewis Strauss has been an enlightening 
affair, 

In some respects, the actual confirmation 
or refusal of confirmation, of Admiral 
Strauss as Secretary of Commerce has been 
relegated to the back seat. - 

Wyomingites should be proud that their 
Senators have helped take the lead in ex- 
amining closely the relations between the 
legislative and executive departments of the 
Federal Government. 

When Senator JosEPH O’MAHONEY speaks 
on the Constitution and what it means, 
other Senators and responsible officials listen 
carefully. _ 

They did that when Senator O’MAHONEY 
helped them take a new look at the Consti- 
tution last week. “The only right given to 
the President of the United States with re- 
spect to the selection of Cabinet officials is 
the right to nominate,” O’MAHONEY empha- 
sized on the Senate floor. 

The citizens of Wyoming should be pleased 
to know that Senator O’ManHoney and Sena- 
tor GaLE McGEE are taking the lead in safe- 
guarding the rights of the Senate, and con- 
sequently the people of the State and Nation. 

It’s time to assess our Government care- 
fully when people become alarmed that the 
Senate doesn’t rubber stamp the President’s 
wishes. Under no circumstances, should the 
President rise above the Constitution of the 
people of the United States. 





[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 
21, 1959] 


Tue Srravuss DEFEAT 


Now that the sound of administration 
tooth gnashing has died away, it is possible 
to perceive that the defeat of Admiral Strauss 
in the Senate was on the whole a healthy 
thing. 

Not only did the Senate, by a close vote of 
49 to 46, keep out of the Cabinet a man 
whose record called for precisely such a re- 
pudiation. More important, in the long run, 
is the fact that the Senate has broken the 
old taboo against closely examining the quali- 
fications of Cabinet appointees. 

The notion that a President is entitled to 
pick his own official family had been 
stretched to the unreasonable point of al- 
most nullifying the Senate’s constitutional 
power of confirmation. Now as before the 
Strauss controversy, it is true that a Presi- 
dent’s appointments start with a presump- 
tion in their favor. But the Senate should 
not abdicate its responsibility to examine 
them closely. 

In the Strauss case, a perfunctory hearing 
would not have disclosed those qualities of 
character, the official arrogance and the 
cavalier attitude toward truth which were 
brought out by the Commerce Committee’s 
extensive consideration of his appointment. 
Just because the committee did delve so 
deeply, it elicited from Strauss conduct 
which in large measure confirmed the charges 
of his opponents. Undoubtedly -his own 
testimony proved his undoing; it changed a 
few crucial minds and tipped the balance 
of the Senate vote against him. 

That there was also plenty of politics in 
the affair is obvious—and not surprising, 
since this was a political issue. It is most 
difficult to believe that Majority Leader Lyn- 
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DON JOHNSON finally decided to swing against 
Strauss strictly on the merits of the case. 
Senator JOHNSON was all too plainly in need 
of bolste his leadership with the liberal 
wing of his party, which from the beginning 
had carried the burden of the fight. The 
Strauss vote gave him an opportunity to 
mend fences on that side, and should be 
worth a good deal to him in persuading Dem- 
ocrats to back his compromises on the budget 
and other issues. It also enabled him to keep 
his franchise, so far as the liberals are con- 
cerned, as a Presidential candidate. 

Once the majority leader had made his 
decision, all the other Democratic Presiden- 
tial candidates in the Senate were able to 
leap on the bandwagon. By voting against 
Strauss in a body, they removed the issue 
with all its implications from the contest for 
the nomination. This convenient arrange- 
ment must have been particularly gratifying 
to Senator SYMINGTON. 

On his record, Senator SymincTon should 
have been a strong supporter of Strauss. He 
and Strauss have long seen alike on most 
issues of atomic bombs, nuclear testing, and 
national defense; and we imagine that 
Strauss’ feat of driving J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer out of Government service had the 
Senator’s full sympathy at the time. Yet it 
might have been gravely injurious to the 
SYMINGTON Presidential campaign had he 
been compelled to vote his sympathies. 

Though politics of this sort played its part, 
it was not the decisive element. The deci- 
sive element was the courage, persistence 
and independence of a little group of Sena- 
tors who were deeply convinced that Admiral 
Strauss’ record at the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission disqualified him for Cabinet service. 
To such men as Senators ANDERSON, of New 
Mexico; McGrrz, of Wyoming; MoNnroney, of 
Oklahoma; ENGLE, of California; MaGNuson, 
of Washington; Morse, of Oregon; YARBOR- 
ouGH, of Texas; and O’MAHONEY, of Wyo- 
ming, goes the credit for insisting that the 
Senate face the Strauss issue headon. Final- 
ly it was by the margin of the two Republi- 
can Senators who broke ranks and voted 
against Strauss that he was rejected—the 
first Cabinet rejection in 34 years. To Mar- 
GARET CHaSr SMITH, of Maine, and WILLIAM 
LANGER, Of North Dakota, the country owes 
a debt of gratitude for placing independence 
of judgment above party regularity. 





Observance of National Catholic Youth 
Week 


EXTENSI‘ON OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN 0. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, Na- 
tional Catholic Youth Week will be ob- 
served October 25 to November 1, 1959. 
I have noted the theme of this ninth 
annual observance. It is “Spiritualize 
Youth—Vitalize Nations.” 

The observance is sponsored by the 
National Council of Catholic Youth, an 
organization of over 7 million youth, 
under the guidance of Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph E. Schieder, the director of the 
youth department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 

I ask unanimous consent to have a 
statement regarding this observance 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


The theme of this year’s Youth Week— 
“Spiritualize Youth—vVitalize Nations’— 
aptly summarizes what it is that the family 
of nations most needs. In order that each 
member of the family be assured of his in- 
dividual dignity, and be accurately informed 
of the source from which will derive his 
positive contribution to the common inter- 
ests about which turns the opportunity for 
meaningful existence—the youth of that 
country must prize the power of spiritual 
motivation. 

I would hope that this message—that 
spirituality is a source of vitality—will be 
brought to the attention of civics classes 
and courses in government. 

Herein lies the answer to the quest for 
the source of greatness in each individual 
and in the nation he must assist in guiding. 

Corrupting influences can so easily destroy 
the power and life of a nation. On the 
contrary, each nation must be infused with 
high moral and civic virtues in order to con- 
quer the forces of evil which are so apparent 
and to meet the several challenges which 
lead to greatness. 

Our young people, then, must be enlight- 
ened on this truth. Their ideas and ideals 
must be set on solid foundations so that 
they may find the answers being sought and, 
in return, establish a basis for those who will 
follow them. 

In this manner, vitalized nations, such as 
our own must indeed be, will be receiving 
that stabilizing and energizing force from an 
inexhaustible source—spirituality. Indeed, 
through such a process, our young people 
will see the reality of the dreams they so 
properly dream. 





World Refugee Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, July 
1, marked the beginning of World Refu- 
gee Year. 

Gov. G. Mennen Williams, of Michi- 
gan, who also is chairman of the na- 
tionalities division of the Democratic 
National Committee, has issued a state- 
ment describing the meaning of this 
designation. I- ask unanimous consent 
that Governor Williams’ statement be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, aS follows: 

STATEMENT ON WoriLp REFUGEE YEAR BY GOV. 
G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, CHAIRMAN, NA- 
TIONALITIES DIVISION, DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 
World Refugee Year, starting July 1, is for 

Democrats a worldwide extension of what 

we have long been working for, through the 

Democratic Party, and particularly through 

the nationalities division. 

It was the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, 
and the firm leadership of President Harry S. 
Truman, which.gnabled Americans to truth- 
fully say that we, in our generation, had 
carried forward the great traditions of the 
founders of our Nation, who came here 
themselves as refugees from tyranny abroad, 
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and vowed. that America should always hold 
out a helping hand to victims of injustice 
from whatever place they might come. 

Our party has been traditionally the 
party of the immigrant. That ts as it should 
be, and as it always will be. Our national 
platform commits us to keeping America a 
nation that shall ever be the land of hos- 
pitality and asylum for those seeking free- 
dom, opportunity, and escape from oppres- 
sion; and the coming months, set aside for 
observance as World Refugee Year, should be 
a time of challenge for us, as we work to 
enact new immigration laws that will not 
erect unfair and discriminatory barriers 
against the people of any race or nation, 
to provide opportunity for admission of our 
fair share of the thousands of new refugees 
from Soviet and other tyrannies, and to ap- 
propriate funds to contribute to the relief 
of those for whom we cannot find homes. 

It is only through such action that we can 
live up to the high standards of Thomas Jef- 
ferson or a Franklin Roosevelt, and make of 
our land a place where, as the Psalmist wrote 
centuries ago, brethren may dwell together 
in unity. 





Address of Hon. Grant Sawyer, Governor 
of Nevada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. CANNON 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, the 
Disabled American Veterans of the State 
of Nevada have one of the best records 
in the country of conscientiously work- 
ing for the interests of so many of our 
unfortunate former servicemen. Their 
work is well known throughout my 
State, and their services are recognized 
beyond the borders of Nevada. 

Recently I was fortunate to attend the 
11ith Annual Convention of the Disabled 
American Veterans in Reno, Nev. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the speech 
made to this gathering by the Honorable 
Grant Sawyer, Governor of the State of 
Nevada. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF GRANT SAWYER, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF NEVADA, TO THE DISABLED AMERI- 
CAN VETERANS, DEPARTMENT OF NEVADA, 
lita ANNUAL CONVENTION BANQUET, HELD 
On JUNE 138, 1959, nv Reno, NEv. 

It is a distinct honor to be here this eve- 
ning as the guest speaker before this State 
convention of ‘one of America’s outstanding 
yeteran organizations. 

As I shall explain in a few minutes, I also 
feel indebted to you for extending to me 
this courtesy. I should like to talk, in gen- 
erai terms, about the philosophies and prin- 
ciples, and the problems and accomplish- 
ments of the Disabled American Veterans. 
First, however, I should like to make a few 
observations on the subject of ideals and 
responsibilities. 

Patriotism, in the minds of millions of 
Americans, is a rather vague ideal. Few can. 
define it in concrete terms, but most, never- 
theless, believe that they have it within 
them, and I am sure that most do. But 
like many ideals, patriotism exists in various 
forms and to varying degrees, and because 
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we recognize this, we naturally tend to 
classify patriotism into the different levels 
to which it is evident. As an example, 
throughout our country we recertly held 
commemorative services. The day was, of 
course, Memorial Day. I pose this question: 
Why do we hold such services? Many might 
answer, “To honor our war dead,” or “Be- 
cause it is part of the customs and tradi- 
tions of our Nation, a part of the heritage 
_of a freedom-loving people.” These would 
be correct and acceptable answers. ‘ How- 
ever, those answers really tell us what we 
are doing, not why. I suggest to you that 
the real motivation stems from our recog- 
nition of the fact that the Americans whom 
we are so honoring exhibited the highest and 
greatest degree of patriotism possible: to 
die for, and in defense of, one’s country. 

We and our Government recognize that our 
responsibility to those great Americans can 
never be adequately and completely dis- 
charged, and that perhaps the most we can 
do is pay homage to them and provide for 
their loved ones, for they themselves are now 
in the care of the greatest benefactor known 
to man. ‘ 

In view of the fact that we can never meet 
fully our obligation in this respect, we must 
then, in the interests of moral conscience and 
good government, determine related aspects 
or obligations which can be fully met and 
which are equally vital to the development 
and preservation of the American ideals and 
principles upon which our Nation is founded, 
and then proceed to meet such obligations. 

This evening we need not dwell upon the 
determination of such obligations, however. 
Over the years, much of this groundwork has 
been laid for us, and for this evening I have 
selected one area of responsibility which 
meets the criteria I have just outlined. It is 
the area of mutual responsibility which ex- 
ists between the American citizen and his 
Government. More specifically, I shall de- 
scribe it as the Government's responsibility 
to protect the citizen and promote his wel- 
fare, and the citizen’s responsibility to sup- 
port his Government and to protect it against 
any and all aggressors. 

Some of the greatest living examples of 
citizens who have met their part of this re- 
sponsibility are before me this evening—Dis- 
abled American Veterans; an organization 
of distinguished Americans who, having rec- 
ognized that they had fulfilled their obliga- 
tion to the best of their ability, founded the 
Disabled American Veterans on the principle 
that this Nation’s first obligation is to its 
war disabled veterans, and their dependents. 
This organization plays a vital role not only 
in services to veterans, but of perhaps even 
greater significance, in the preservation of 
good government through its continuous 
vigilance in seeing that the Government ac- 
cepts and discharges its part of the mutual 
responsibility. 

Perhaps we should examine that vital role 
for a moment in order to clarify the problems 
involved and to understand the interrelation- 
ship between a better America and the solu- 
tions to such problems. 

One of the principal methods the Govern- 
ment uses in discharging its part of the mu- 
tual responsibility is the passing of legis- 
lation which will provide for the common 
defense or which will promote the general 
welfare, as expressed by our Founding 
Fathers in the preamble to the Constitution. 
We must remind ourselves that although we 
speak of the Government as an entity, we 
really mean elected Government officials, 
who, of course, are people. They must have, 
in order to make judicious decisions with 
respect to legislation, as much valid informa- 
tion as possible. For example, in the case 
of proposed or pending legislation the pur- 
ported object of which is to promote the 
general welfare, a legislator needs to know 
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the answers to several questions, such as, 
“Will it promote the general welfare? How 
will it? What is the ultimate objective? Is 
there a better way to accomplish the same 
objective?” The record readily shows that 
the DAV long ago recognized that through 
its organization it could provide the Gov- 
ernment with valuable advice on legislation 
concerned with that segment of the gen- 
eral welfare which I shall call veterans’ 
welfare, historically, the DAV has advocated, 
and correctly so, that the primary purpose 
of providing governmental benefits to serv- 
ice-connected disabled veterans is to enable 
them and their dependents to live in the 
American way. These very words were most 
recently spoken by your national com- 
mander, Judge David B. Williams, in a state- 
ment before the House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

The basic point here is that the DAV has 
been instrumental in convincing the Gov- 
ernment, and also private industry, that the 
disabled veteran does not seek, nor does he 
want, Government benefits which can be 
classified as charity. He seeks and wants 
only those benefits which will enable him to 
supplement his disability compensation 
through useful and suitable employment. 
In the last 10 years great strides have been 
made in educating private industry to rec- 
ognize the principle that it is ability, not 
disability, that counts. Impetus in this re- 
spect has been -given by the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, by similar Governors’ commit- 
tees in the several States, by procedures and 
programs in public employment offices, and 
of course by the veterans’ organizations. 

The efforts have not all been successful 
and the results are far from 100 percent satis- 
factory, but we must remember that educa- 
tion of the general public is usually a bat- 
tle—a different kind of battle, yes—but the 
toughest kind, because even when you have 
all the weapons, all the supplies, all the 
transportation, all the communications, and 
all the strategy you meed, you still can’t 
expect immediate victory. You need pa- 
tience, greater patiencee than you've ever 
known, because your objective is more diffi- 
cult than the destruction or capture of a 
seemingly impenetrable enemy position. 
You have to change human thinking— 
thinking that is being done by minds af- 
fected, or perhaps I should say infected, with 
unwarranted fear. 

But the battle is progressing, and the fear 
is being overcome. A few daring, pioneer em- 
ployers, some of them themselves physically 
handicapped, began experimenting in a prac- 
tically unexplored field—hiring physically 
handicapped employees in an effort to re- 
store them to their former, and rightful, 
place in society as useful citizens who could 
once again accept their full share of respon- 
sibility and once again contribute their full 
share of production to the economy. From 
that point to today is history, and to you 
undoubtedly old history, but, as you know, 
better than I, the battle must continue. 
Even with an estimated 7 to 8 million 
handicapped gainfully employed in Ameri- 
can industry today, there remain approxi- 
mately 2 million more, who are capable of 
being employed. 

I grant you that the battle is properly the 
battle of all Americans; but as in many bat- 
tles, you must continue to fight, as you have 
always done, with or without adequate sup- 
port. Replacements are beginning to arrive, 
but the front line must still be held in the 
interim. ; 

In reference to my introductory remarks 
on patriotism, I should like to point out an 
interesting observation. You may recall that 
I said few people can define patriotism in 
concrete terms, I am not one of the few. 
I merely pointed out that we classify it in 
different levels, and I then proceeded to dis- 
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cuss the higher levels—the levels in which 
great personal sacrifice is involved. My ob- 
servation is this: You have attained the 
higher levels of patriotism, as evidenced. by 
your presence at this convention. Yet you 
did not stop there and say, “I have made my 
personal sacrific. My obligation is fulfilled.” 
You continued unfalteringly to show, and 
you are still showing, your love of country. 
By advising the Government and by dis- 
pelling the general public’s fear, you are 
actually helping the Nation to fulfill its part 
of the mutual obligation I mentioned earlier, 
and what else can this be called but another 
form, or level, of patriotism? 

There is still another great accomplish- 
ment of your organization which I have not 
yet mentioned. I hesitate to classify it as 
patriotism because it is broader in scope and 
more profound in depth. It is the very core 
of moral, mortal life on earth. I am refer- 
ring, of course, to your unlimited devotion 
to your less fortunate ,brothers. The 90 
percent of you who are fighting your own bat- 
tle for the right and the opportunity to be- 
come and remain gainfully employed, are at 
the same time fighting unselfishly to obtain 
the benefits necessary to provide the com- 
forts of the American way of life to the 10 
percent who gave their capabilities in order 
to preserve that very ideal. 

Up to this point I have been speaking in 
general terms about this organization, its 
philosophies and principles, and its prob- 
lems and accomplishments. I should like 
to make a few specific comments within the 
same framework. 

I stated earlier that I felt not only hon- 
ored to have been invited here this evening, 
but indebted to you as well. Had it not been 
for this invitation, I might not have had 
the pleasure and the opportunity to become 
informed with respect to much of the valu- 
able, specific information about the disabled 
American veterans. 

I hope I have not been presumptuous in 
talking about patriotism to this organiza- 
tion-—the one organization composed ex- 
clusively of Americans who have been either 
wounded, gassed, injured or disabled by rea- 
son of active service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States, or of some country allied 
with it, during time of war. I knew that the 
DAV was not the largest veteran organiza- 
tion, and that it never would be because less 
than 10 percent of our country’s war vet- 
erans are receiving monthly disability com- 
pensation payments for service-connected 
disabilities, but I did not know that your 
national headquarters in Cincinnati main- 
tains the largest staff of any veteran organ- 
ization of full-time trained national service 
officers. 
cess to the official claim records of those 
claimants who have given them their powers 
of attorney should be of vital interest to the 
disabled veterans in Nevada, as well as to 
those thoughout the United States. On this 
very point, it is interesting to note that most 
of the 37,200 veterans whose disability com- 
pensation payments have been discontinued, 
and most of the 27,300 other veterans whose 
payments have been reduced since the insti- 
tution of the claims review program of the 
Veterans’ Administration, were not repre- 
sented by the DAV or by any other veteran 
organization. During the next 3 years, the 
probable time required for completion of 
the review program, it is logical to assume 
that many more such unfavorable adjudica- 
tions will occur. I therefore urge every dis- 
abled veteran in Nevada to give his power of 
attorney to the national service officer of 
the DAV, or of some other veteran organiza- 
tion, as a protective measure. 

The efficiency of your national service 
Officer system is certainly worthy of note. 
For each dollar spent by the DAV on this 
system the return has been approximately 
$14.10 of direct monetary benefits for claim- 
ants. Of equal significance is the fact. that 


The fact that they have ready ac-. 
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although DAV costs over. a 10-year period- 
amounted to over $12 million, the organiza- 
tion defrayed these costs with no subsidy 
from the Government. 

Another point, with respect to your na- 
tional service officer system, which typifies 
your sincere interest in all disabled veterans 
is the fact that in the many thousands of 
requests received by your national service 
officers, expert advice was given in all cases, 
although only 10 percent came from DAV 
members. 

I mentioned earlier that the DAV had 
long ago become aware of the sage advice 
it could give in the field of veteran legis- 
lation. This year for example, through vari- 
ous congressional delegations in the several 
States your organization has submitted rec- 
ommendations on such important issues as 
hospitals, widows’ pensions, protection of 
service connection after 10 years, the VA 
review program, disabled veterans prefer- 
ence in Federal employment, and reinstate- 
ment of national service life insurance, this 
latter issue being one which I feel par- 
ticularly warrants consideration. 

There are several brief conclusions which 
I should like to draw this evening. Every 
American, in Government and out, should 
become aware of the tremendous accom- 
plishments of veterans and veteran organi- 
zations in fostering Americanism and good 
government, and every American can assist 
in the preservation of our heritage by sup- 
porting actively at least one organization 
which reflects his thinking and interests, 
whether such organization is a trade asso- 
citaion, labor union, fraternal, religious, or 
civic association. 

Veterans, in the interest of their own 
welfare and in the interest of the preserva- 
tion of our democratic ideals, should belong 
to one or more of the service-giving, patri- 
otic veteran organizations. All of America’s 
disabled defenders who are receiving dis- 
ability compensation have derived great ben- 
efit themselves, and have made innumerable 
valuable contributions toward better Gov- 
ernment and a better America, through their 
Official voice—the DAV. 





Three Hundredth Anniversary of the Hop- 
kins Grammar School of New Haven, 
Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, in Octo- 
ber 1960, the Hopkins Grammar School 
of New Haven, Conn., will complete its 
300th year of successful operation. This 
school is an institution renowned in New 
England, and throughout the United 
States, for its 300-year tradition of edu- 
cational achievement. Indeed, the Hop- 
kins School is almost unique in having 
maintained a near-continuous existence 
since 1660. 

This continuity derives from a self- 
perpetuating board of trustees appointed 
in regular succession from the original 
trustees. For three centuries, the trus- 
tees, as named by Edward Hopkins or his 
successors, have endeavored to carry out 
the wishes of the founder by holding 
property in the name of the school and 
by providing high quality education for 
many hundreds of boys. Except for an 
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occasional lapse of a year or two during 
the first century of the school’s existence, 
New Haven has always had a school of 
some type founded on the Hopkins 
bequest. 

Since 1660, Hopkins has grown from a 
simple colonial grammar school into the 
complex institution it is today—a school 
embodying the most advanced educa- 
tional experience. In the beginning, the 
principal and almost only aim of the 
school was to prepare the boys of the 
New Haven Colony for college and, more 
specifically, for the ministry. The cur- 
riculum and equipment were equally 
limited. The colleges of the period re- 
quired only a rudimentary knowledge of 
Latin and Greek, and these were the only 
classes offered at Hopkins. Further- 
more, its facilities and equipment com- 
prised only one bare room, a series of 
benches for the scholars, one teacher, 
and a motley collection of books. 

In the years from 1660 to the present, 
the course and character of the Hop- 
kins School have been adjusted to meet 
the greater requirements for college en- 
trance, and to fulfill the broadening con- 
cepts of modern education. Although 
the founders and early schoolmasters 
might find it difficult to recognize their 
creation today, it is noteworthy that the 
Hopkins School has grown to maturity 
without losing either the identity or the 
characteristics of Edward Hopkins’ orig- 
inal purpose. 

The Hopkins Grammar School traces 
its origin to a bequest of Edward Hop- 
kins, seven. times Governor of the Col- 
ony of Connecticut and twice president 
of the New England Confederation. In 
his will, dated March 7, 1657, Edward 
Hopkins established an educational 
foundation, part of the funds from which 
were to be used for the establishment 
and support of a grammar school in New 
Haven. 

Long a friend of John Davenport, the 
pastor and spiritual leader of the New 
Haven community, Hopkins shared his 
interest in education, and was sympa- 
thetic with the early attempts to develop 
a complete educational system. 

Following the death of Hopkins in 
1657, the terms of his bequests became 
involved in prolonged legal entangle- 
ments. In 1660, however, John Daven- 
port, acting as executor of the estate, 
issued an order employing one Jeremiah 
Peck to teach the young boys of the 
Colony in a Hopkins Grammar School. 

On the basis of New Haven Colony 
records, the school’s historians have de- 
termined June 14, 1660, as the founding 
date. The first classes actually began 
in October 1660. 

From the beginning of the Connecti- 
cut settlement until 1798, grammar 
schools were required by law. The New 
Haven leaders believed that opportuni- 
ties for education should be made avail- 
able to everyone, but theirs was not the 
modern idea of universal education. 
The early educators held that society 
was divided into something like classes 
and that within those classes, individuals 
could move from a lower level to a high- 
er level. They maintained that elemen- 
tary instruction must be given the aver- 
age person and that he must be brought 
up to some lawful calling or employ- 
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ment. Hopeful youth, that is, those with 
ability and social status, were entitled 
to receive a higher education to fit them 
for leadership and public service. 


The Hopkins School was not the only 
institution of its type founded in colonial 
New England, nor was it the only school 
founded upon a share of the Hopkins 
estate. It is unique, however, in that, 
unlike other schools founded under the 
will, it did not become a part of the city 
public school system. 

During the century and a half which 
embraces the first period in the educa- 
tional history of Connecticut, there was 
no great fundamental change in educa- 
tional policy or action. After 1798, 
grammar schools were no longer required 
by law in the State, and Hopkins en- 
tered the second period of its history— 
a@ period of about 50 years. There was at 
that time a general movement to pro- 
vide educational facilities which offered 
something more than the traditional 
Greek and Latin courses of the grammar 
schools. Numerous academies and 
schools were opened, but Hopkins, with 
only minor changes, continued as a pri- 
vate Latin or classical school and con- 
tinued the use of its original name, 
“Grammar School.” Continuance of the 
established system at the time when re- 
sponsibility for higher education was be- 
ing abandoned by the State was im- 
portant in two ways: Such institutions 
as Hopkins may be said to have kept 
alive the interest in classical subjects, 
and to have preserved an important edu- 
cational form. The public schools, 
which developed more from the old com- 
mon schools than from the grammar 
schools, gave primary emphasis to the 
current popular conception of practical 
subjects. In the midst of this chang- 
ing environment, Hopkins continued for 
some time as a one-man classical school. 
Perhaps one reason for the continuance 
of the classical curriculum was the pres- 
ence of Yale University in New Haven, 
furnishing an immediate demand for 
boys educated in the classics. 

During the last half of the 19th cen- 
tury and the early part of the 20th, the 
curriculum offered at Hopkins under- 
went a gradual but important transfor- 
mation. More and more of the so-called 
modern courses were added, although 
much of the classical program was re- 
tained intact. It is interesting to note 
that the catalog of about 1860 states: 

The classical and modern studies are so 
arranged that at the end of 4 years the stu- 
Gent may find himself prepared to enter col- 
lege and “no more.” 


The emphasis on “no more” is in the 
catalog. The 1915 catalog, however, in- 
cludes a statement almost revolutionary 
as compared with the earlier attitude: 

Yet any real fitting school must also be a 
finishing school. The courses at Hopkins 
therefore aim to fit boys for life as well as 
for college. To this end it provides for a 
threefold training: physical, mental, and 
moral. This training is based on the funda- 
mental principle that the ultimate goal of 
all education is to train the individual for 
a life of service to the community which he 
may be privileged to serve. 


Several attempts to integrate the Hop- 
kins School with the New Haven High 
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School were made during the latter part 
of the 19th century. The various com- 
mittees were unable to reach agreement, 
however, and Hopkins retained its inde- 
pendent position outside the New Haven 
public school system. This is the curious 
and unique result of the history of a colo- 
nial grammar school started as a town 
enterprise. Perhaps it is due to the union 
of two conditions: an endowment, and 
its close association with Yale in New 
Haven. 

In 1925, there was what one might call 
a refounding of the Hopkins School: 
first, the adoption of a country day 
school idéa, made possible by the new 
location acquired in that year; and sec- 
ond, the adoption of the contract assign- 
ment plan for individual work. In mak- 
ing. these changes in educational ap- 
proach, Hopkins joined a group of pri- 
vate schools whose endowment and posi- 
tion enabled them to lead the way in 
testing and applying the best educa- 
tional thought of the time. 

The contract system of study was de- 
signed to provide a method by which 
each boy might progress at his own 
rate. Necessity for such a development 
was recognized in 1857 when the rector, 
Mr. James Whiton, provided for a flex- 
ible course of 3 or 5 years depending 
upon a boy’s ability and previous train- 
ing. 

Throughout all the changes brought 
by the 300 years of its existence, Hopkins 
has kept the original and primary char- 
acter that it inherited from its found- 
ers—that of a school to prepare boys for 
college. Terms in which its aims are 
expressed and methods by which they 
are accomplished have been modified 
many times. As long as the school re- 
tains its vitality and vision they will 
probably be modified again and again to 
meet the changing conditions of social 
and economic life. 

In the early days educational training 
emphasized means to ensure salvation, 
obedience to the law, and preparation for 
public service. Today, Hopkins Gram- 
mar School emphasizes social leadership, 
character training, development of the 
reasoning powers to the individual’s full- 
est capacity, all based on a foundation 
of cultural training. The Hopkins 
School today is a place to learn the great 
end and real business of living. In 
preparing young men for the serious 
business of life, it is faithfully carrying 
out the injunction which Edward Hop- 
kins gave in his bequest: 

Breed up hopeful youths for public service 
of the country in future times. 





Our New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
._ HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Rzscorp, I 
wish to include an editorial about the 
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wonderful area of New England which 
appeared in the Chelsea (Mass.) Record 
on July 2, 1959: 

Our New ENGLAND 


New England is a wonderful area which, 
all too frequently, is taken for granted by 
New Englanders. Many companies and in- 
dustries in the six States hide their shining 
light under the proverbial bushel basket in- 
stead of sounding a Yankee bugle call to 
signal the unmatched, abundant resources 
and achievements of all New England. 

Like all progress, New England advance- 
ment cannot come by itself. It must be 
promoted and it will continue only with 
concerted efforts by all facets of our society. 

To that end, the Record is joining with 
scores of New England daily newspapers in 
an unusual cooperative effort to boost our 
region. Each month during the second half 
of 1959 the newspapers will publish an ad- 
vertisement with ‘the theme “The new New 
England” to inform our readers about the 
national importance of the region’s leading 
industries. 

The public service advertising campaign 
was prepared by the New England Council 
regional economic organization, in coopera- 
tion with the New England Daily Newspaper 
Association and the New England - Weekly 
Press Association. 

Connecticut Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff, 
chairman of the New England Governor's 
Conference, has issued the following state- 
ment: i 

“Your organizations are to be commended 
strongly for cooperating with the New Eng- 
land Council in promoting the new New 
England advertising program. 

“A program reminding the citizens of 
New England of the many positive aspects 
of the economy of the six-State area can 
have far-reaching benefits. This series 
should give New Englanders a better under- 
standing of the importance of our industries, 
and I hope that other advertisements deal- 
ing with other aspects of the New England 
economy will be prepared. 

“The Governors of the New England 
States salute the New England Council for 
initiating and preparing the advertisements, 
and we are grateful for the public service 
attitude shown by the New England Daily 
Newspaper Association and the New England 
Weekly Press Association.” 

The Record is proud to participate in pro- 
moting New England. But in the final 
analysis, each citizen must be a. salesman 
for his community and State and the great 
region in which he lives. 

Let’s “talk up” New England. And while 


you are at it, sell yourself on your region, if 
you need to. 





Young Democrats Support Home Rule 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
President Nelson Lancione of the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America has called 
to my attention a resolution passed un- 
animously at the most recent meeting 
of the National Committee of the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America placing 
that fine organization on record in sup- 
port of home rule for the District of 
Columbia. 
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Mr. Lancione points out that Young 
Democrats throughout the- Nation have 
supported the principle of home rule in 
the District of Columbia just as they 
were in the vanguard of those who, for 
many years, campaigned for statehood 
for Hawaii and Alaska. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that every 
Democrat will be interested in this 
Young Democratic Clubs of America res- 
olution on home rule for the District 
of Columbia, and I should like to make 
this resolution a part of the Recorp at 
this point. 
RESOLUTION ON HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT 

or COLUMBIA UNANIMOUSLY PASSED BY THE 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE YOUNG DEMO- 

CRATIC CLUBS OF AMERICA, MIAMI BEACH, 

Fua., APRIL 1959 


Whereas the residents of the District of 
Columbia are denied both a voice in their 
own local governmental affairs; and in the 
choice of a national Government; and 

Whereas this works an unfair denial of the 
basic rights of citizenship to these residents 
and, furthermore, place an unfair burden on 
the whole United States by requiring an al- 
ready overburdened Congress to devote time 
to purely local legislation; Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the National Committee of 
the Young Democratic Clubs of America 
favors the granting of self-government and 
of voting in national elections to the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the National Committee of 
the Young Democratic Clubs of America 
specifically urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact in substance, the Bible bill 
(S. 659), during the present session of Con- 
gress as the fulfillment of the first step in 
the full grant of the voting franchise to Dis- 
trict of Columbia residents. 





The Louisiana Library Commission 
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HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana, Mr. 
Speaker, during my years of service with 
State government in Louisiana, and espe- 
cially while occupying the position of 
State budget director, I was able to ob- 
serve the splendid work and great ac- 
complishments of the Louisiana Library 
Commission under the directorship of 
Miss Essae Martha Culver. It has always 
been a source of great satisfaction: to 
me to have been closely associated with 
this great work for Louisianans, and I 
was happy to see Miss Culver’s accom- 
plishment rewarded by the recognition 
granted her by naming her as recipient 
of the 1959 Lippincott award. I com- 
mend the citation to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND Frrry-Nine Lipprn- 
coTt AWARD CITATION (APPROVED BY AMERI- 
CAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AWaRDs ComMIT- 
TEE) 

During a lifetime of service, Essae Martha 
Culver has provided the world of librarian- 
ship with a remarkable and inspired example 
of library leadership. Her profound influ- 


ence on library development in the State of 
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Louisiana clearly exhibits the work of a con- 
summate librarian—one who has brought to 
the task administrative genius, political 
acumen, and a measureless capacity for sus- 
tained effort. 

Miss Culver’s interest and leadership in 
all phases of library endeavor are attested 
by the breadth of her accomplishments. In 
the public library field she organized a state- 
wide library service, originating for the task 
a demonstration method which has greatly 
influenced library development both in this 
country and abroad. She was instrumental 
in developing a strong school library program 
throughout the State and in establishing a 
library school at Louisiana State University. 
She built a poor and inadequate State com- 
mission library into the highly efficient, ef- 
fective, and magnificently housed Louisiana 
State Library of today. 

As president of the Louisiana Library Asso- 
ciation, of the Southwestern Library Associa- 
tion, of the League of Library Commissions, 
and, finally, of the American Library Associa- 
tion, Miss Culver has demonstrated a level 
of library statesmanship which is an inspira- 
tion and challenge to all members of the 
profession: 

Today, as the library function becomes 
ever more essential to the common good, it 
is significant to note that the life and work 
of Essae Martha Culver testify to her belief 
in a philosophy of librarianship dedicated to 
the living and to her deep understanding of 
the human heart. It is fitting that her 
unique and distinguished contribution to 
librarianship be gratefully recognized in the 
form of the Joseph W. Lippincott award. 





Resolution of William E. Sheridan Police 
Post No. 1059, American Legion, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the William E. Sheridan 
Police Post No. 1059, American Legion, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., at a regular monthly 
meeting held on May 26, 1959: 


Whereas the worldwide Olympic games are 
conducted to promote understanding and 
good will among the nations of the world; 
and 


Whereas the International Olympic Com- 
mittee, at its recent meeting, has voted to 
disqualify Nationalist China from the Olym- 
pic games to be held in 1960, and in its place 
has accepted application from the so-called 
Republic of China; and 

Whereas Nationalist China is, and has 
been for many years, an ally of the United 
States and other freedom-loving peoples of 
the world; and 

Whereas the so-called Republic of China 
has been known to be, and is in fact, under 
the direction of a tyrannical regime, keeping 
millions of people enslaved by brutal force; 
and 

Whereas the same Republic of China has 
repeatedly refused to reveal the whereabouts 
of American prisoners-of-war known to be 
held in Red China: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention, through 
the State and National conventions, petition 
the International Olympic Committee to re- 
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instate Nationalist China as a participant 
in the forthcoming Olympic games; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That this convention go on rec- 
ord as opposing the entrance of Red China 
in the Olympic games of 1960; and be it 
further . 

Resolved, That if said petitions are ig- 
nored, said county, State, and national 
bodies of the American Legion campaign to 
have the U.S. Olympic team withdrawn from 
the Olympic games of 1960 and to request 
those persons who normally support the 
U.S. Olympic team to withhold their support 
until Nationalist China is reinstated to its 
former position with the International Olym- 
pic Committee and is again permitted to 
participate in the Olympic games of 1960. 





A Statement in Support of a Bill To Ex- 
tend Benefits to Certain Civilians Who 
Participated in the Construction of the 
Panama Canal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, in all the his- 
tory of man there have been few engi- 
neering wonders more imposing than the 
construction of the Panama Canal in 
terms of obstacles overcome and scope 
of achievement. The building of the 
pyramids represented, possibly, an even 
more miraculous conquest of seemingly 
insuperable problems; but certainly the 
erection of monuments to royal conceit 
was of less enduring popular benefit than 
the fashioning of a world utility which 
serves the physical and cultural needs 
of men of all nations. 

In some respects, the difficulties con- 
fronting our canal diggers were more 
awesome than the trials imposed upon 
the artisans of the Pharaohs. “Yellow 
Jack” and malaria had made Panama a 
pesthole for centuries; and when the 
French Canal Co., under Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, attempted to cut through the 
isthmus, the brave attempt was doomed 
by these twin scourges. But the Ameri- 
cans, armed with new medical and sani- 
tary techniques, damned the mosquitos 
and ultimately transformed a death trap 
into a relatively pleasant work area. It 
was then that American ingenuity and 
know-how was able to confound the 
skeptics—who were numbered among the 
best scientific minds throughout the 
world—by performing herculean feats of 
excavation and construction. Some of 
our own skeptics had conceded that a 
canal might be built in 20 or 30 or 50 
years; to the delighted amazement of 
most Americans, the project was com- 
pleted in less than 10. 

Just as Casey Stengel could not have 
won all those pennants without, as he 
so quaintly put it, “all them baliplay- 
ers,” the canal would never have ma- 
terialized without the truly heroic serv- 
ices of thousands of American workers, 
skilled and otherwise. To date they 
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have received comparatively little rec- 
ompense for their magnificent contri- 
butions. In 1915 Congress handsomely 
rewarded officers of the Army, Navy, and 
Public Health Service—38 Stat. 1190. It 
was not until 1944—58 Stat. 257—that 
any appreciable benéfits were extended 
to civilian officials and employees, and 
these were limited to those civilians who 
were citizens of the United States and 
were engaged with, or employed by the 
Isthmian Canal Commission or the Pan- 
ama Railroad Company on the Isthmus 
of Panama for 3 years or more during the 
construction period from May 4, 1904, 
to March 31, 1914. For the man who 
served for as much as 3 years and not 
more than 4 years, an annuity of 40 
percent of his average annual basic 
salary, pay, or compensation was to be 
extended. 

Such an annuity, it is true, was to be 
paid for the remainder of the recipient’s 
life; but inasmuch as salaries for fore- 
men, for example, ran as low as $75 per 
month, Uncle Sam was not going broke 
in rewarding these men who risked their 
lives in situations that sometimes were 
almost as perilous as combat. 

In the present bill, we ask only that 
the time limit be reduced to 2 years. 
Any 2 years of service, and especially 
those years before yellow fever and ma- 
laria were wiped out, are deserving of 
perpetual recognition, expressed in tan- 
gible form. 





Water Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the North Dakota Wildlife 
Federation annual convention on June 
7, 1959: 

RESOLUTION 2 

Whereas the Small Watershed Flood Pre- 
vention Act, commonly referred to as Pub- 
lic Law 566 authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to carry out water development proj- 
ects designed to minimize flooding of agri- 
cultural lands; and 

Whereas such development may include 
land use practices designed to increase wa- 
ter absorption of soil, channel deepening, 
and straightening, establishment of reten- 
tion dams, and others; and 

Whereas there does exist, in our area, 
many natural water reservoirs whose poten- 
tial for flood water storage should be util- 
ized: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the North Dakota Wildlife 
Federation meeting in annual convention in 
Williston this 7th day of June 1959, That 
the Soil Conservation Service, designated as 
the Secretary's agent in this matter, be urged 
to place more emphasis upon land use prac- 
tices designed to increase soil permeability 
and the storage potential of natural reser- 
voirs and less emphasis on development of 
filsodways and costly retention dams; be it 
further 
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Resolved, That the secretary be instructed 
to transmit copies of this resolution to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Chief of the 
Soil Bank Service (Mr. Don Williams), Gov. 
John Davis, and to the members of the 
State’s congressional delegation. 





The Delaware Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
part Delaware played in the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence was in- 
terestingly related by Dr. John A. Munroe 
of the University of Delaware in the 
Wilmington Morning News, Wilmington, 
Del., on July 4, 1959. 

I include the article here for the in- 
formation of my colleagues: 

THE DELAWARE STORY OF JULY 4 AND DELA- 
WARE’S PART IN THE DxCLARATION 


(By John A. Munroe) 


The Fourth of July has become the center 
of a number of myths—that is, of a number 
brought down from the past and not known 
to be true. In fact, a lot of the Fourth of 
July myths are known to be false. 

The main myth about the Fourth of July 
is that on this day in 1776, the Americans 
declared their independence of Great Britain. 
Actually this event occurred on July 2, when 
Congress passed a resolution moved by Rich- 
ard Henry Lee. 

The words of it are in the Journals of the 
Continental Congress under the July 2, 1776, 
dateline: “Resqlved, ‘That the United Colo- 
nies are, and, of right, ought to be, Free and 
Independent States; that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to the British crown, and 
that all political connexion between them, 
and the state of Great Britain, is, and ought 
to be, totally dissolved.” 

The great debate on independence had 
occurred in Congress a day earlier—on July 
1. The chief debaters were John Adams, 
for independence, and John Dickinson, 
against. Dickinson was no Tory. He was 
then the only Member of Congress with a 
commission in the Army. His argument was 
that this was not the time for a declaration. 
It might cause more bloodshed than was 
necessary, he thought; it might get in the 
way of peaceful negotiations. 

After the debate on July 1, the Congress- 
men voted, one vote to a State. Several 
States opposed the independence resolution 
or did not cast a vote. Delaware was one. 
Since its two Delegates present, Thomas Mc- 
Kean and George Read, did not agree, Dela- 
ware could not vote. McKean, son of a 
Scotch-Irish immigrant, was decidedly anti- 
English and for immediate independence. 
Read, also an immigrant’s son, was a close 
friend of Dickinson and of a more peaceful 
disposition than McKean. 

There was a third Delaware Congressman 
who was absent on July 1. This was Caesar 
Rodney, Kent County landowner, Speaker of 
the General Assembly, commander of the 
Delaware Militia, public servant extraordi- 
nary. 

McKean knew Rodney would also vote for 
independence. So, he sent a message to him, 
urging him to hurry to Philadelphia. And 
thereupon Caesar Rodney took a ride. 

Caesar Rodney's ride is the subject of a 
whole set of myths. They find their expres- 
sion in the statue in Rodney Square. 
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For one thing, it is sheer chance if the 
figure on the statue looks anything like Rod- 
ney looked because no contemporary por- 
trait of him exists. As a bachelor, he had no 
wife and children to demand an oil painting 
to hang in the ancestral halls. 

Besides, he was not very handsome and 
probably did not relish the thought of look- 
ing at himself. “He was the oddest looking 
man in the world,” John Adams said, with 
“a head no bigger than an apple; yet there 
was wit, fire, and humour in his counte- 
nance.” 

His appearance was also marred by a can- 
cer of the face. As he grew older he hid the 
ravages of the cancer behind a patch. 

As to the horse—well, Rodney may have 
ridden a horse to Philadelphia. There is 
some evidence that he did, and also some 
evidence that he set out by carriage. Maybe 
he used a carriage part of the way and rode 
a horse the remaining distance. Dover to 
Philadelphia is a long ride by night in a 
thunderstorm—and we know there was a 
storm on the night of July 1. 

The inscription on the statue has Rodney 
rising in Congress to vote on July 4. Prob- 
ably the incident it described occurred on 
July 2, and Rodney’s ride occurred on the 
night of July 1. 

A romantic tale is current which has Rod- 
ney setting out from Lewes and involves a 
flirtation with Delaware’s reigning belle, 
Mary Vining, and the loyalty of an old serv- 
ant. I read it as a boy in “Once Upon a 
Time in Delaware,” a book I love. So far as 
I know there is not the least truth in this 
tale. Someone—probably someone before 
Katharine Pyle—made up the story to gar- 
nish the truth. 

Other Rodneys lived at Lewes, but not 
Caesar. He-was a Kent County Rodney. He 
had been in Sussex—and probably in Lewes 
recently—at the head of some militia who 
had put down a Tory outbreak, and this 
was a reason he was not in Philadelphia at 
Congress. But he seems to have returned to 
his Kent farm before going to Philadelphia. 

Nor did Rodney’s ride decide the question 
of independence. The independence resolu- 
tion had enough votes to pass anyway. But 
mere passage wasn’t enough. Congress 
wanted a show of American unanimity in de- 
fying Britain. Other States had also voted 
against independence on July 1. But in one 
way or another they were all brought into 
line by July 2, so that the independence res- 
olution was passed by the unanimous vote of 
those States present and voting. (One State 
delegation kept quiet and didn’t vote on 
July 2.) 

It was to bring Delaware into line with the 
other States that Rodney rode to Philadel- 
phia “through thunder and rain” on the 
night of July 1. Besides the cancer, he also 
suffered from asthma, and however he rode 
we can sympathize with the patriotism that 
led an asthmatic, cancerous Delawarean to 
take a 75-mile ride on a wild July night. 

The Liberty Bell did not ring out—or ring 
in or ring anywhere—on July 4. Not even 
on July 2. 

Probably it did ring on July 8 when the 
Declaration of Independence was read aloud 
to a great crowd of people in the statehouse 
yard (the park behind Independence Hall). 
Nobody mentions this bell in particular, but 
but people did leave record that all the bells 
in the city rang out, even the chimes in old 
Christ Church—the only specific reference. 

The Liberty Bell had been placed in In- 
dependence Hall in 1751. The building was 
then the capitol or statehouse of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the bell did proclaim liberty—the 
liberty of free-born Englishmen. It was not 
widely known as the Liberty Bell nor as a 
symbol of independence until the days of the 
abolition movement, 

The signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence by the Members of Congress prob- 
ably did not occur on July 4, but later, in 
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August, after a fine parchment copy was pre- 
pared. Some Congressmen signed the Dec- 
laration who had not voted for independ- 
ence; some who had so voted did not sign. 

What did happen on July 4,1776? On that 
day Congress adopted an explanation of its 
action 2 days earlier—its resolution that the 
former Colonies were now free and independ- 
ent States. The explanation is called by us 
the Declaration of Independence. 

This document, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was written by Thomas Jefferson 
and adopted by Congress with a few minor 
changes. Claim that people other than Jef- 
ferson (Thomas Paine, for instance) wrote 
the Declaration seem to be absolute non- 
sense. Within a year or two the phrases of 
Jefferson’s Declaration had so won the hearts 
of Americans that the day of its adoption be- 
eame to them the Independence Day. And 
80 be it. . 

The strangest fact in the history of July 4 
is that the two Congressmen who were most 
important in the July 1776 decision for inde- 
pendence both died on the same day—and ex- 
actly a half century after the original 
Fourth of July. John Adams, who made the 
main speech, and Thomas Jefferson, who 
wrote the main document, both died on July 
4, 1826. 


Effort by State Department To Renovate 
Foreign Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an ex- 
cellent article written by Mr. George 
W. Oakes, entitled “State Department’s 
Efforts To Renovate Foreign Service 
Finds 55 of 81 Heads of Missions Career 
Officers,” published in the Washington 
(D.C.) Evening Star of June 28, 1959. I 
commend it to all my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATE DEPARTMENT'S Errorts To RENOVATE 
ForREIGN SErRvIcE Finps 55 or 81 HEADs or 
MISSIONS CAREER OFFICERS 

(By George W. Oakes) 

Although reforms are constantly advo- 
cated for the State Department’s Foreign 
Service, improvements that have taken place 
since World War II are substantial. 

Today a capable career officer has prob- 
ably a better chance than ever before to 
become an Ambassador. 

Fifty-five of eighty-one heads of diplomatic 
missions abroad are now careerists. 

The latest effort to improve the caliber of 
our Ambassadors is a campaign being led 
by Senator Futsricnt, Democrat, of Arkan- 
sas, chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, who feels strongly that 
outsiders should be appointed only if they 
possess distinct and obvioug qualifications 
for the particular post. 

Senator FULSRIGHT says that unless the 
United States puts such a policy into effect 
at once the Russians “will be conyinced 
that we are not really serious about our 
foreign policy, and they will regard us as 
amateurs in this most important business of 
foreign affairs.” He points out that two 
world wars have occurred in this century 
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because Germany did not correctly estimate 
US. intentions. 

Therefore it is essential that our ambas- 
sadors abroad not give a misleading impres- 
sion through their own inability to compre- 
hend and carry out our foreign policy. In 
Senator FuLBRIGHT’s view, ambassadors who 
lack adequate knowledge of the problems 
with which they are dealing and so cannot 
gain respect abroad not only encourage So- 
viet miscalculation but also do tremendous 
damage to U.S. prestige in the country to 
which they are accredited. 

The Foreign Service Officer Corps of the 
State Department, from whom career am- 
bassadors are selected, now numbers about 
3,500, of whom more than 300 are women. 

In the opinion of State Department offi- 
cials, approximately 80 percent of our am- 
bassadors should be drawn from career offi- 
cers. Neither the State Department nor 
Senator FULBRIGHT would wish to exclude 
qualified outsiders from such posts, because 
both recognize the danger of the Service be- 
coming too ingrown if all ambassadors were 
career officers. In addition, such extremely 
successful mencareer Ambassadors as David 
Bruce in Germany and Ellsworth Bunker 
in India have a valuable stimulating effect 
on the Service. 

Senator Cooprr, recently an Ambassador 
in India, believes that his effectiveness was 
enhanced because his political background 
enabled him to speak more frankly to the 
political heads of the government to which 
he was aceredited. Some observers would 
like the State Department to draw more 
heavily on the universities for outside am- 
bassadorial talent. 

PRIVATE INCOME PROBLEM 


Although the financial expense of repre- 
senting the United States abroad is often 
cited as a refson for appointing noncareer- 
ists, there are at most only half a dozen 
posts today that require a private income 
to supplement the Ambassador’s salary and 
allowances. These are London, Paris, Rome, 
Madrid, Bonn, and Rio. Some career Am- 
bassadors believe that even Rome, or more 
likely Bonn, could be adequately handled 
without private means. 

However, much depends on the financial 
housekeeping ability and requirements of 
the particular individual or family as well 
as the kind of a job he sets out to do. 

In New Delhi, for example, Former Am- 
bassador CHESTER BOowLes returned some of 
his official expense allowance of $5,000 to 
the Federal Treasury. On the other hand, 
one of his noncareer successors had to draw 
on his own financial resources. 

Mr. Bowes, who is now a Representative 
from Connecticut, has pointed out that “if 
the American Ambassador to France were to 
live within his official budget ($27,500 an- 
nual salary"plus $20,000 tax-free expense al- 
lowance) he wot#ld have to close up the 50- 
room Embassy residence, move into a smaller 
house and cut his entertainment in half (in 
1956 he entertained 7,000 guests at 40 re- 
ceptions and 3,000 more at 200 luncheons 
and dinners, plus 8,800 American visitors on 
July 4), In addition, he would have to re- 
fuse invitations from many important diplo- 
mats or accept their invitations and not 
reciprocate and invite visiting Congressmen 
to go with him ‘Dutch treat’ to restaurants 
on the Left Bank.” 

The problem of making ends meet bothers 
most foreign service officers, especially the 
younger ones in the lower grades who have 
little, if any, expense allowances. In con- 
trast to conditions before World War II, 
most younger men in the service today are 
married and have families so they are forced 
to entertain (often on $100 a-year expense 
allowance) whereas the prewar batchelor 
wasn't expected to do so. 

State Department officials consider that the 
entertainment allowance of all officers below 
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the No. 2 position in our Embassies is too low. 
For example, the chief political officer in a 
major Embassy is likely to have only $500 a 
year for this purpose. Such an officer must 
entertain extensively to maintain valuable 
contacts—an essential part of his job. 


SOME LEAVE SERVICE 


Although few resign for lack of adequate 
expense allowances, some of the most com- 
petent foreign service officers get out when 
they are faced with the financial burden of 
educating their children, éspecially during 
the costly college years. In order to meet 
this problem, the Foreign Service has in re- 
eent years established various benefits. For 
example, if an officer is stationed at a re- 
mote post like Khartoum in the Sudan, where 
his children cannot receive a sultabie edu- 
cation through high school, the Government 
will pay the entire tuition plus transporta- 
tion charge of sending the child to the near- 
est adequate school. 

It is estimated that about 1 percent of the 
service, including some of the best men, 
resign voluntarily—to some extent for finan- 
cial reasons, but also because many, espe- 
cially those in their first few years, discover 
that they or their wives do not like the 
nomadic and somewhat disciplined life. 
Some specialists in fields like labor, agricul- 
ture, etc., who had been serving in Wash- 
ington and were forced to enter the service 
under the Wriston program, integrating all 
departmental officers into the Foreign Serv- 
ice, find that they are not suited to the more 
varied duties required overseas and often 
join academic or research institutions or 
foundations. Some of the ablest career offi- 
cers quit because of frustration, a common 
complaint among Government officials. 

In order to weed out the least capable 
members of the service, the Department is 
about to put into effect a new policy. Until 
now, the Foreign Service has not been up 
to full strength because of its expanding re- 
sponsibilities since the war and hence had 
to retain many who have not achieved the 
desired standards. By practicing up or out, 
the Department will soon be able to promote 
more rapidly its more competent officers and 
thus improve the morale of the service. In 
general, veteran careerists believe the qual- 
ity of our ambassadors today is higher than 
it was a generation’ ago, when promotion 
often depended more on social connections 
and private wealth than ability. 


STILL NEED GOOD MAN 


There is some question in the minds of top 
State Department officials who have spent all 
their working years in the Foreign Service 
whether the quality of those entering the 
Service from the universities is higher than 
it was a generation ago and whether it’s 
harder to get into now. Our Foreign Service 
is still not attracting as many of the top- 
flight college graduates as are wanted—the 
type who before World War Il-entered the 
British Foreign Office. But more of such 
valuable talent is applying to the State De- 
partment today than a few years ago. 

In the last fiscal year the department ap- 
pointed 104 new officers. Out of 5,194 who 
took the written examination in December, 
1956, only 191 passed both it and the oral 
examination. In contrast with 30 years ago 
when much specific knowledge on varied 
subjects was required, today’s examinations 
are more general. The best college prepara- 


‘tion for the Foreign Service is a liberal arts 


education. 

The State Department has been making 
a vigorous effort in recent years, by sending 
experienced foreign service officers to college 
campuses throughout the country, to recruit 
applicants on a broad basis so that the in- 
coming officers will be as representative as 
possibie of all segments of the Nation. Offi- 
cials have found that the increasing number 
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of college courses in foreign affairs as well 
as compulsory military service have tended, 
as have books like “The Ugly American,” to 
encourage young men with a sense of public 
service to consider a career in the State De- 
partment. 





Roads, Money, and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting article on the 
Federal highway program which ap- 
peared in the Boston. Daily Globe on 
July 1, 1959: 

Roaps, MONEY, AND POLITICS 

The opening of the new fiscal year in 
Washington finds the President and Con- 
gress still profoundly at odds over the huge 
17-year Federal highway program, which was 
launched just 3 years ago. The problem is 
money, which is running short, and where 
to find it. 

If the construction rate on this continent- 
wide system of interstate roads to meet the 
Nation's growing traffic problems and 
strengthen defense communications is to be 
maintained, there must be either new taxes 
or possible recourse to Treasury borrowing. 
For the Highway Trust Fund, set up under 
the original law to finance the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s 90 percent contribution to these 
road costs, is sorely depleted. It no longer 
keeps pace with the program. 

The issue dividing the administration and 
the Congress assumes sharp immediacy for 
a very simple reason. In July and August, 
contracts have to be signed for the parts of 
the 41,000-mile interstate system scheduled 
for construction during 1960-61. This be- 
comes impossible without prior assurance of 
the availability of Federal allotments to the 
various States for that period. Until the 
President and Congress reach agreement on 
the method of raising the money, no such 
allotments are possible. There are not suffi- 
cient funds. 

This impasse has not arisen suddenly. 
Thrice within the past 2 months the Pres- 
ident has urged Congress to accept his own 
solution, which is to raise the Federal gas 
tax from 3 cents to 41/, cents. The White 
House has even gone to the length of publish- 
ing statistics from the States, showing what 
the monetary loss would be for each of them 
were the Federal highway program to bog 
down for lack of money. 

The President has also reminded Congress 
that the pay-as-you-go plan, written into 
the original law for these roads, was accepted 
by both Houses. The Highway Trust Fund 
is financed by receipts from Federal gas, oil, 
and tire taxes. That method of financing 
was suspended during the recession, a year 
ago, and the scope of construction was ex- 
panded to meet unemployment problems. 
The President insists upon a return to the 
original plan for the new fiscal year. 

Though Mr. Eisenhower is finding strong 
support for his position among highway offi- 
cials in the States, the Congress, attentive 
to the political implications of adding an- 
other 1% cents to the Federal gas tax at 
a time when an election year looms and 
public sensitiveness to new taxation is only 
"too obvious, refuses to agree with the ad- 
ministration plans for replenishing the trust 
fund. 
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“There will be no increase in the Federal 
gas tax,” declares Speaker Sam Raysurn, Of 
the House, where revenue bills must origi- 
nate. Given the power exercised by Speaker 
RAYBURN, and the strong Democratic ma- 
jority behind him, it is fairly obvious that 
the hurdles blocking the President’s plan 
are close to insurmountable. 

What the majority party in Congress pro- 
poses, briefly, is that the temporary suspen- 
sion of the pay-as-you-go policy last year, 
to counter recession, be extended over the 
new fiscal year also; and that shortages 
presently afflicting the Highway Trust Fund 
shall be met out of the general fund during 
the period. In the event that there is no 
budgetary surplus, this would mean deficit 
financing. 

Whatever the political realities involved 
in this dispute, and they are admittedly 
genuine, the counsel of sound policy is clear 
enough. The citizenry wants and needs 
these roads. National defense requires them. 
The Congress found a pay-as-you-go policy 


completely acceptable for 1956 and 1957. If ° 


it was sound then, why isn’t it now? 
UNCLE DUDLEY. 





Why I Am Casting My First Vote for the 
GOP in 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
South Dakota young Republicans re- 
cently conducted their 1959 essay con- 
test on the subject “Why I Am Casting 
My First Vote for the GOP in 1960.” 
David Olsén, of Rapid City, S. Dak., was 
judged the’winner and received an all- 
expense paid trip to the National Young 
Republican Convention in Denver on 
June 17. Because he so ably outlines the 
goals of the Republican Party, I ask 
unanimous consent: that his essay be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being. no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wry I Am CastTING My First VorTe ror THE 
E GOP 1n 1960 

Decision 1960 will be good for our people 
if we cast our vote Republican. In the Re- 
publican Party I see the best possibility for 
conserving the formula of greatness for our 
Nation. What then is the formula of great- 
ness and its test for the success of any politi- 
cal system? 

The true conservative believes in the con- 
servation of the system under which the 
individual may grow and prosper, and where 
government may answer the legitimate needs 
of the people through progressive action. 
The essence of progress is improvement, not 
mere change. Change without improvement 
inevitably weakens the system under which 
greatness of our people has evolved. Unfor- 
tunately, many political charlatans prescribe 
our salvation irresponsibly in the name of 
political expediency without regard to the 
formula of greatness. 

The standard to be applied to any program 
was established by the philosopher of Spring- 
field on the threshold of greatness in 1854: 
“The legitimate object of government is to do 
for a community of people whatever they 
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need to have done, but cannot do at all, or 
cannot so well do for themselves.” 

The formula and its standard must be 
consistently employed by our party to insure 
real progress and to conserve our system. 
It must be applied with confidence in the 
people and respect for their ability to make 
proper decision at the polls. When the Re- 
publican Party has met this challenge, it has 
won. When it has failed and has used the 
standard of Lincoln as an excuse to prevent 
change, it has lost. 

As practitioners of government Republi- 
cans understand the formula of greatness. 
They are in stride with the people. I’m 
voting Republican in 1960. 





America’s Role To Maintain World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I wish to include an address 
which I made at the 72d annual conven- 
tion of Brith Abraham, national fraternal 
order, on June 30, 1959, at the Concord 
Hotel, Kiamesha Lake, N.Y. The address 
follows: 

AMERICA’S ROLE To MAINTAIN WORLD PEACE 


Gratefully, I accept the American Public 
Service Award of Brith Abraham. I say grate- 
fully because we understand each other. The 
words I use will have the same meaning. to 
you as they have to me. I need have no fear 
that here my words will be twisted and tor- 
tured to serve a purpose alien to my own 
mind and soul. Thus, it is an honor and a 
happy moment for me. We have had good 
fun, good companionship, good food, and 
consequently, it would be a very simple mat- 
ter to turn away from the issues—the ter- 
rible issues—of war and peace that lie before 
us. But face them we must, with the knowl- 
edge that no peace can be built on a founda- 
tion of golf balls. We, all of us, wish we 
had the answers that we could place neatly 
on a platter and hand around like souvenirs. 
But I do know where the answers do not 
lie. They do not lie in ambition, political 
intrigue, greed, deprivation, of civil liberties 
and civil rights. The answers do not lie in a 
world split into fragments of “haves” and 
“have nots.” The answers do not lie with 
the timid, the self-hunters, and the smug. 
Perhaps the answer does lie in the sum-up of 
freedom. I mean to include in such a word 
greater freedom in international trade; great- 
er freedom of immigration and emigration 
of people; greater freedom in travel; greater 
economic freedom in the world of finance; 
greater freedoms in individual liberties. 
These are positive and possible goals. All 
of these, and more, are contained in Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s “freedom from fear.” This 
I believe to be the most important, the most 
significant role the United States can play 
in maintaining peace. There have been 
times within the last few years when the 
United States has seemed to be caught up 
in a paralysis of fear. The administration 
bespeaks its fear of and distrust in our ex- 
panding economy within our land, and the 
symbol of its fear‘has been the budget. We 
have been afraid to face the race issue square- 
ly; we have been afraid to face our own 
needs in housing and in education; we have 
been afraid to face our needs for an ade- 
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quate defense; we have yielded again and 
again to expediency in international rela- 
tions. And all these fears add up to a public 
image here and abroad of a country, though 
the richest in the world, both in a material 
and a spiritual sense, whose muscles have 
grown flabby and whose tissues have shrunk. 

I have been laboring incessantly to liber- 
alize our immigration laws with its abomi- 
nable taint of national origins, that races 
from northern and Western Europe should 
be favored over races from southern and 
Eastern Europe. In my book, one race is as 
good as another, one man is inherently as 
good as another. Why should Italians, 
Poles, Hungarians, Roumanians, Greeks be 
punished with low immigration quotas, 
whereas the British, Irish, and German are 
favored with high quotas. And the irony 
of it all is that Britain and Ireland get most 
of all permissible quota numbers and do 
not use them. Those numbers go to waste. 

But why do we fear the Latins and Slavs 
and welcome the Nordics? They all make 
good citizenry. In debates on immigration 
one often hears the hollow boastings of one’s 
forebears from England or Ireland. I say, 
“He who serves his country needs no fore- 
bears.” 

In the conventions of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, the ladies prate 
of their nobler blood. I say, “Take your 
nobler blood to the marketplace and see 
what it will buy.” Indeed those who seek 
to make their place in the sun had better 
not bask too much in the shade of the 
family tree. I am not so much interested 
whether you were born in America. I only 
ask, “Was America born in you, America 
with its deals of the freedom and dignity of 
man?” 

And see how we cringe and fear when some 
of our citizens refuse to conform. Let one 
speak out and utter the unorthodox and he 
is immediately castigated and labeled a 
pariah. Instead of welcoming differences, 
we demand conformity. We fail to heed 
that only on the anvil of debate and dis- 
cussion can the truth be forged. Nature 
has no more.made flowers in the garden 
alike than she has molded the minds of 
men alike. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
said, “The theory of our Constittuion * * * 
is an experiment, as all life is an experi- 
ment. * * * While that experiment is part 
of our system, I think we should be eternally 
vigilant against attempts to check the ex- 
pression of opinions that we loathe and be- 
lieve to be fraught with death.”’ 

There are many colors in the spectrum. 
Thus men can be no more forced to think 
and speak alike than you can compel all 
colors to become black or white or beige. 

And, unfortunately, there is developing in 
this country a mob psychology of fear 
against anyone who avails himself of what 
the Constitution guarantees to him, free- 
dom from enforced self-incrimination by 
pleading the fifth amendment. 

It is these types of fear which barricade 
the road of progress; that build up walls that 
keep out the light. 

Then there is the timidity in the White 
House in facing up to responsibilities anent 
civil rights. I can assure you that kind 
words and benign sentiments will never 
cause the Southland to accord the Negro his 
due. 

Before my committee appeared many wit- 
nesses actually testifying to the evil my civil 
rights bill would create. Not a single attor- 
ney general and Governor of a Southern 
State, not a single officeholder of any South- 
ern State, not a single southern Congress- 
man or Senator who appeared was willing to 
admit that the Brown desegregation deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court was the inter- 
preted law of the land. Each one claimed 
the 14th amendment guaranteeing equal 
rights was a nullity and need not be obeyed. 
Coupled with such intransigence, we have 
had the so-called southern manifesto signed 
(with a few exceptions) by every Member 
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of both Houses of Congress from the South- 
land, in effect declaring resistance to inte- 
gration and tearing into tatters the Con- 
stitution’s 14th amendment. State after 
State in the Bible Belt passed laws requiring 
closing all public schools rather than inte- 
grate them. Clinton and Little Rock still 
stick in the Nation’s eye like cinders. The 
South remains unregenerate. Southern gen- 
tlemen hold their traditional way of life 
sacred and will not change. They thumb 
their noses at the Constitution. 

Assuredly the Constitution cannot mean 
one thing in the North and something else 
in the South. Citizens at all points of the 
compass ‘must respect that document, 
otherwise we have chaos. 

The White House must, in no uncertain 
terms, tell our southern friends that civil 
rights are color blind. 

Despite this brooding darkness of fear at 
the White House, I, as chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, have already had approved 
by my subcommittee a strong civil rights 
bill with teeth in it. I expect the full Judi- 
ciary Committee to approve the Celler civil 
rights bill of 1959 on July 9 and have it up 
for debate in the House soon thereafter. 

If we seek stability and the status quo, 
then we have surrendered to delusion though 
we have, since 1949, spent $22 billion, in 
joint military effort. Going back still fur- 
ther, since July 1940, including the new 
Mutual Security Act which has passed the 
House, we have spent $49 billion through 
World War II, and $75 billion since then in 
one form of foreign aid or another, and yet 
we cannot rest secure. While this foreign 
aid is one channel toward peace, I fear most 
strongly that it is by no means the only 
one. We have ignored to our own danger 
and to that of the countries allied with us 
the example we could have set before the 
world of a thriving, self-confident democracy 
which would have stilled a lot of rattling 
sabers. We have supported foreign govern- 
ments on the fallacious theory of assuring 
their stability rather than recognizing the 
natural desire for change in reform that 
burns alive in every thinking man. 

In the new Mutual Security Act which 
passed the House on June 18, a new open- 
ing sentence has been added, a sentence 
which I believe to be of the greatest signifi- 
carice: 

“(a) It is the sense of Congress that peace 
in the world increasingly depends on wider 
recognition, both in principle and practice, 
of the dignity and interdependence of man, 
and that the survival of free institutions 
in the United States can best be assured in 
a worldwide atmosphere of expanded. free- 
dom.” 

It is not enough, I have said throughout 
the years, merely to be against. We are 
against communism, yes, with the very best 
of reasons, but what are we for? And, so, 
we in the United States in a major bill de- 
signed to maintain the peace have said what 
we are for. Now let’s prove it through our 
own actions at home as well as abroad to 
insure the greater freedoms of people as 
individuals. Let no one suppose that our 
policies on immigration, on civil rights, on 
civil liberties, on free trade, on adequate 
housing, on employment opportunities, on 
education, are not potent weapons in a war, 
cold or hot; ér in a peace, just and honor- 
able. We have seen U.S. policy geared to 
military aid in a manner that has provoked 
animosities. I believe that the committeee 
report which I have cited above of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee has, with great sen- 
sitivity, put its fingers on some of the 
wrong turnings we have taken: 

“On occasion, our military assistance has 
been granted for political reasons with un- 
fortunate results. These results have oc- 
curred when we have tied our prestige and 
influence to the dubious tenure of a dic- 
tatorship subsequently overthrown, helped 
to burden an unstable new government with 
an excessive military load, adding to in- 
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ternal economic strains, and helped to in- 
flate the political power of a local military 
group, handicapping the country’s initial ef- 
forts toward democracy. It has sometimes 
diverted internal efforts away from tasks 
which the committee believes to be essen- 
tial, such as growing rice, eradication of 
malaria, building schools, clinics, and roads.” 

As a result, we have seen mi&Schief grow 
not only in the Latin American countries; 
not only between countries like India and 
Pakistan, but in an area of tremendous 
strategic value, viz., the Middle East. Re- 
lations between the Arab nations and Israel 
have been exacerbated by the emphasis on 
military aid to the Arab nations, The re- 
sults we have seen for ourselves of the in- 
ternal dissension between the Arab coun- 
tries We have neither made friends, nor 
gained respect of the countries we sought 
to appease. I do not mean by that that the 
United States has not been a friend of the 
little democracy of Israel. It has. It has 
given generously to Israel. It has stood for 
awhile firm on freedom of passage through 
the Suez Canal, though we cannot say with 
certainty that that firmness will continue. 

In March of 1957 the President reassured 
President David Ben-Gurion that: “Israel 
will have no cause for regret having thus 
conformed to the strong sentiment of the 
world community.” These words were said 
after Israel withdrew from Sinai. How will 
it be now when the United Arab Republic 
has resumed seizure of Israeli cargo? The 
prestige and the authority of the United 
Nations, as well as the United States, are 
now at stake. And as one commentator has 
put it, “Where does a nation go if the 
United Nations is powerless to defend it 
from attack?” 

The Secretary General, Dag Hammarskjold, 
is now at Cairo trying to persuade that 
megalomaniac Nasser to allow that Danish 
vessel to proceed through the Suez with its 
Israeli cargo. I hope he will succeed. I 
doubt that he will. Israel is prepared to 
send through an Israeli ship under the 
Israeli flag. . 

I’m convinced that Israel will be com- 
pelled to bring the matter before the Secu- 
rity Council. Our State Department does 
not wish the matter to boil over into the 
Council. It still thinks it can diplomati- 
cally resolve the difficulties. I doubt that— 
you can no more make Nasser see reason 
than you can make hair grow on my bald 
pate. You can no more make Nasser abide 
by the previous ruling of the Council that 
the Suez must remain free to the traffic of 
all nations and free of political controversy 
than you can make a tiger eat grass or @ 
bull eat meat. 

Nasser is brash enough to claim that 
Israel is still at war with Egypt and he can 
seize Israeli property as a prize of war. Of 
course, two can play that game. Israel can, 
and will seize Egyptian ships if Nasser per- 
sists in his brigandage and piracy, and in so 
doing, world public opinion would applaud 
Israel. 

Again, I thank you for the privilege of 
being with you and for this opportunity to 
speak my mind and heart. 





Gen. Walter Washington Williams, Lone 
Survivor of the War Between the States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~* 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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REcorD, I include the following telegram 
sent pursuant to a resolution adopted by 
the Georgia State Convention of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars meeting in 
Atlanta recently to the lone survivor of 
the War Between the States, Gen. Walter 
Washington Williams, of Houston, Tex. 
JUNE 29, 1959. 
Gen. WALTER WASHINGTON WILLIAMS, 
United Confederate Veterans, 
Houston, Tez.: 

In compliance with unanimous action by 
resolution of the Georgia Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, in 
17th annual convention assembled in At- 
lanta, Ga., June 28, 1959, it is an honor and 
a privilege to send you expressions of our 
fraternal admiration and comradeship. 
Many of our members are grandsons and 
great-grandsons of those who wore the gray 
and some who wore the blue. 

CHARLES A. MORAN, 
Americanism and Loyalty Chairman. 





American Legion To Withdraw Support 
of 1960 Olympic Games 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include a statement by Preston 
J. Moore, national commander of the 
American Legion, on their position re- 
garding the recent action of the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., June 17, 1959.—‘‘The 
apparently Communist dominated Member- 
ship Committee of the 1960 International 
Olympic Games, now meeting in Geneva, has 
made suckers out of the U.S. group on that 
committee, headed by Avery Brundage,” said 
National Commander Preston J. Moore here 
today. 

“The Reds for the third time within a 
week have accomplished just what they 
wanted in dealing with the National China 
Olympic group. This time Brundage has in- 
dicated that not only has National China 
been rejected, because they quite properly 
insist on using the word ‘China’ for group 
identification, but that the admission com- 
mittee is now entertaining the North Korean 
team, as possible participants in the 1960 
games,” the commander continued. Here is 
conclusive proof. 

“The Korean Ambassador to the United 
States charged today that the International 
Olympic Committee plans a secret meeting 
with representatives of the North Koreans in 
Hong Kong to arrange their participation in 
the winter Olympics here next year. 

Ambassador You Chan Yang said his gov- 
ernment heard rumors of the proposed Hong 
Kong meeting from refugees and recently 
sent Yong Shik Kim, its Minister to France, 
to Switzerland to check with IOC President 
Avery Brundage of Chicago. He said Brun- 

e told Minister Kim he “intended to meet 
with North Koreans in Hong Kong and our 

rotests were useless." 

Yang said he had written Brundage this 
would be “a slap in the face to the 16 na- 
tions” which fought for the U.N. in Korea 
and would constitute “de facto recognition” 
of the Pyongyand regime. 
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Commander Moore made the stand on this 
issue of the American Legion quite clear. 

“Unless the Chinese Nationalist Olympic 
team is admitted to participation it will be 
necessary for me to request the 17,200 Amer- 
ican Legion posts to cease cooperation and 
financial support for this series of games. 
The American Legion was proud to cooper- 
ate with Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur and 
solicit its 2,756,000 members to help in every 
way, with money, and individual aid, to 
send our Olympic team into action. This 
we cannot do, if by doing so we expose 
U.S. amateur athletes to Russian and Red 
satellite subsidized performance, with no 
hope of equal competition,” said Comman- 
der Moore, adding, “This is no new move 
by the commies. Why and how Brundage 
and his group continue to ignore the storm 
signs is beyond me, In January 1959, in 
Lima, Peru, during the amateur interna- 
tional basketball tournament the Reds had 
a taste of blood, they apparently haven't 
forgotten, and we have. They beat a pick- 
up U.S. Air Force team, that had been sent 
down to Lima, as the collegiate period pre- 
vented a regular college group from parti- 
cipating. And here is what completely baf- 
fles me about the stand Brundage is making 
now. After winning over the US. Air Force 
team the Russians refused to play the Na- 
tional China basketball team and thus lost 
the series by default. No, a man in Avery 
Brundage’s position, should be alert enough 
to the wiles of the commies, to meet such 
a threat in the Olympic games, head-on, 
without aiding and abetting such obviously 
a Russian ruse. 


“Brundage, and perhaps his team, should 
be pulled out of the game. This is stand- 
ard procedure in any sport. During the past 
week they have dropped th» ball three 
times: 

“First, by permitting National China's 
Olympic team to be rejected because they 
used the word “China” to identify their 
group. 

“Second, by permitting a second rejection 


after the National Chinese resubmitted ‘The 
Republic of China Olympic Committee,’ as 
their games name symbol. This is itself 
a terrific concession as ‘Nationalist China’ 
is accepted by the United Nations. 

“Third, by standing aside while the mem- 
bership committee makes solicitious over- 
tures to the Red Chinese government, for 
obviously subsidized athletes from North 
Korea to participate in the 1960 Olympic 
games. 

“It is because of these reasons I regret that 
it will be necessary for the American Legion 
to withdraw all support and active partici- 
pation in raising funds for the 1960 Inter- 
national Olympic Games.” 





Here’s Your Report, Mr. President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. MY. President, we recog- 
nize that in our legislative processes, it 
is important that we keep “tuned in” to 
the thinking of the public on issues con- 
fronting the country. 

We all appreciate that it is not pos- 
sible, with the heavy congressional 
schedule, to keep as close to the grass- 
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roots as would be desirable under condi- 
tions more ideal. 

Nevertheless, it is most helpful, from 
time to time, to review polls of public 
opinion that reflect a consensus of what 
the American citizen is thinking about 
the issues confronting the Nation and 
about his future. 

Recently the magazine This Week con- 
ducted a poll of it€ 45,000 readers from 
all over the United States. The poll was 
designed to encourage individuals to 
select national goals for the next 10 
years. The results of such a broad cross 
section of American thinking, I believe, 
merits the attention of Congress. 

The July 5 edition of This Week con- 
tained an article entitled “Here’s Your 
Report, Mr. President.” 

According to the article, the idea be- 
hind the poll was to obtain an idea of 
what the American public is thinking 
about long-range goals—as suggested 
in the President’s state of the Union 
message. 

At this time I would like to quote 
briefly the 10 major goals selected by 
Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public. 

They are as follows: 

. Control inflation. 

. Raise human standards. 

. Reduce crime and labor racketeering. 

. Improve international relations, 

. Reduce taxes. 

. Provide stronger national defense. 
Improve interfaith and interracial rela- 
tions. 

8. Provide college education for all gifted 
students. 

9. Stabilize population. 

10. Conserve our natural resources. 
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In addition, the article contained re- 
fiections of grassroots thinking on a 
variety of these and other aspects of 
our way of life. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of the article printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

HERE'S Your REPORT, MR. PRESIDENT 


Reduce crime and labor racketerring: 
“Gangsterism, corruption—our citizens know 
these evils exist but pretend all is well and 
do nothing.” (S. M., Atherton, Calif.) 

Improve international relations: ‘““‘We need 
a real effort to understand other nations 
which do not agree with us. We need greater 
faith in God—and in humanity.” (Rev. 
F. D. B., Green Lake, Wis.) 

Reduce taxes: “I am bothered by * * * 
the attitude of spend, spend, spend, without 
thinking of who has to pay for the spend- 
ing.” (A. R., Sharp Park, Calif.) 

What troubles America: Here are some 
typical comments on “the thing that bothers 
me most about America today” in the opin- 
ion of This Week readers. 


“A lowering of moral and ethical stand- 

ards in business, labor, and social life.” 
(Mr. and Mrs. H. P. W., San Jose, Calif.) 
. “* * * The preference for the inferior: 
ignorance over knowledge, superstition over 
fact, bigotry over fairness.” (V. M. W., 
Houston, Tex.) 

“* * * Lack of national discipline and 
moral responsibility.” (L. S. LaF., Holly- 
wood, Calif.) 

“* * * Lack of national purpose.” 
Rapid City, S. Dak.) 


(R.S., 
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“* ¢ * How much we have progressed in 
science and how little we have progressed in 
dealing with each other.” (Miss W. S. B. 
Warrensburg, Mo.) e 

Of all the general comments, the one that 
cropped up most often expressed irritation 
at the philosophy of “something for noth- 
ing” Many readers used this phrase.) H.B., 
of Chicago, puts it this way. “Too many 
people want the good life without exerting 
the effort to earn it.” 

One of the shortest comments is also one 
of our favorites: Under “the change which 
would do most for a better America,” this 
reader wrote, “Less luxury, more work.” It 
was signed simply, “Old lady.” 





Scenic Wonders of the State of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
most impressive communication about 
the scenic marvels of the State of Ore- 
gon was published in the Oregon Daily 
Statesman, of Salem, on July 3, 1959. 
The author of this letter is Mr. Howard 
D. McGeorge, of New: Jersey, who has 
been visiting his son’s family in Oregon. 
Mr. McGeorge compares Oregon in 
grandeur and majesty to Switzerland 
with its celebrated Alps. Yet, Mr. Mc- 
George actually claims that, to compare 
Oregon with Switzerland, is a greater 
compliment to Switzerland than to Ore- 
gon. 

In this centennial year of Oregon 
statehood, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the communication on the editorial 
page of the Oregon Daily Statesman by 
Mr. Howard D. McGeorge printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EASTERNER TERMS OREGON ‘“‘SWITZERLAND OF 
AMERICA” 
To the Epiror: 

For the past month I have been visiting 
my son’s family.here and have been given 
an opportunity to see something of Oregon. 
Perhaps you would be interested in hearing 
some of my impressions of your State. 

Two facts concerning it have particularly 
impressed me: (1) That nature has been ex- 
traordinarily—to me unsuspectedly—lavish 
in its gifts to Oregon. (2) That the people of 
Oregon have done so little to exploit these 


gifts. 

My own home is in the east—the “far east’” 
I might say, for I live in New Jersey. New 
Jersey has no apologies to make in the way 
of beauty; but for grandeur our people have 
to go elsewhere. Switzerland has been their 
first choice. Switzerland’s grandeur—its 
Mount Blanc, over 15,000 feet high; the 
Jungfrau and Matterhorn only slightly less; 
Switzerland’s lovely lakes and its lovely val- 
leys cannot be belittled. We think it the 
ultimate in praise to say of any place that 
it is “the Switzerland” of its region. This 
summer hundreds of thousands of Americans 
will flock to Europe and few, whatever their 
limitations of time or money, will omit Swit- 
zerland from their itinerary, 
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I hope I will not be thought to exaggerate 
when I say I think that to call Oregon the 
Switzerland of America would be a greater 
compliment to Switzerland than to Oregon. 
There is little that Switzerland has that can- 
not be found in Oregon, and Oregon has 
much, certainly, that cannot be found in 
Switzerland. 

Oregon, to be sure, could contain six 
Switzerlands and still have space to spare, 
though this in itself, from the standpoint of 
attractiveness, is, of course, no special ad- 
vantage. But there are other respects in 
which Oregon greatly surpasses Switzerland. 

Its mountains, almost as high as Switzer- 
land’s tallest, are infinitely more beautiful. 
Of all the world’s mountain’s only Fujiyama 
can be classed with Mount Hood or Mount 
Jefferson for sheer beauty, and there are 
many others in or near this State no less im- 
pressive. None of Switzerlad’s rise into the 
blue sky with such breathtaking loveliness 
of form and color. 

And Oregon’s forests. Where in Europe 
can such trees be found—and in such num- 
bers? Where else in the civilized world is 
there such a procession of mountain 
ranges—of range after range, forest clad, ris- 
ing almost perpendicularly from lovely val- 
leys? Where else, plunging down between 
walls of these giant trees, is there another 
Koosah Falls? Where is the fertility of soil 
to nourish such trees, to produce flowers 
of such unparalleled size and variety? 
Where will you see fields of lava, recalling 
so vividly the pyrotechnics nature once lit 
up the heavens with? 

I ask myself, how comes it that Oregon 
has failed to acquaint the rest of their 
countrymen and the world with the marvels 
of their State—with all these wonders and 
such others as the river that bursts from 
the side of a mountain as the goddess Mi- 
nerva is said to have done, full grown, from 
the head of Jupiter? 

Disregarding the pleasure and inspiration 
of which their countrymen would be the 
beneficiaries, do your people not realize the 
wealth that would pour into Oregon if its 
treasures were better known—the multitude 
of tourists who would come here to enjoy 
their loveliness, many to stay? Where, Mr. 
Editor, is Oregon’s Chamber of Commerce, 
to let these extraordinary attractions go un- 
sung? 

Howarp D. McGEoRGE, 





Pacific Coast Tuna Industry in Serious 
Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, one of the 
country’s most colorful maritime enter- 
prises, the Pacific coast tuna fleet, is 
being put out of business because of the 
mounting importation of frozen tuna 
from Japan. In fact, Japan is in a 
position to completely flood our market. 
This is a result that no one wants to see 
occur. The canners who buy their tuna 
from the Japanese fishing fleet are sen- 
sible enough to realize that if our own 
tuna fleet goes out of existence they will 
be at the mercy of the Japanese fishing 
fleet. I know that they do not want to 
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see that happen. Efforts are going for- 
ward now to find ways and means to 
keep this important and useful industry 
in California alive. The situation is de- 
scribed in some detail in an article in the 
Wall Street Journal of July 7, 1959, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
{From the Wall Street Journal, July 7, 1959] 


MOUNTING IMPORTS FROM JAPAN, MINIMUM 
Pay GUARANTEES KEEP U.S. TUNA FLEET IN 
Port 

(By Ronald J. Ostrow) 


San DrieEco, Catir.—One of the country’s 
more colorful maritime enterprises—the tuna 
clipper fleet—is being buffeted by financial 
storms. 

Because of mounting imports of frozen 
tuna from Japan, prices canners offer for the 
domestic catch fall well below the wage guar- 
antees demanded by unions that man the 
U.S. ships. 

As a result, San Diego’s tuna clippers are 
dwindling. The vessels currently number 
125, down from 170 in 1955 and 214 ships in 
1952, according to the American Tunaboat 
Association, which has headquarters at No. 1 
Tuna Lane of the waterfront here. The ves- 
sels are also known as bait boats because they 
use the hook-and-line method of fishing. 

As far as the rest of the country is con- 
cerned, the plight of the clippers has only 
limited importance. In fact, the price of a 
can of tuna is nearly 22 percent lower than 
the price 10 years ago, thanks largely to the 
flow of fish from foreign ports. But passing 
of the clipper in this harbor city is a small 
waterfront tragedy involving what was once 
a romantic and thriving industry. 

Boats are transferring registry to Peruvian 
and Puerto Rican ports, where they are able 
to hire cheaper labor to serve as crews. Other 
boats are seliing out to foreign ownership. 
Still others are equipping themselves for a 
different type of fishing and few clippers are 
being built to replace those tuna boats that 
go down at sea. 

Berths available aboard the tuna craft— 
the industry term for the fleet’s total em- 
ployment at a given date—have fallen stead- 
ily from a record of 2,730 in 1952 to 1,880 last 
year and an estimated 1,550 today, according 
to the Tunaboat Association. The tunaboats 
expect to receive between $18 million to $19 
million for their catch this year, compared 
with a record $39.2 million in 1954. 

North of here, at Terminal Island, which 
is close to Los Angeles, the purse seiner fleet 
also is feeling the pinch. 

Purse seiners generally are smaller than 
the clippers. They use nets to snare schools 
of tuna, rather than lure the fish with live 
bait and catching them with unbarbed hook 
and line, the method of*the clipper. 

The seiners in the last year have had record 
catches. But the absence of profit in tuna 
fishing has kept the purse seiners tied to 
their Terminal Island berths for more than 
7 weeks now. 

RED INK OPERATION 


Tuna clippers still trying to make a go of 
it here are falling ever more deeper into the 
red. “You can safely say that 20 percent of 
the fleet is operating entirely at the suffer- 
ance of their creditors,” says Harold F. Cary, 


. general manager of the American Tunaboat 


Association. There-hasn’t been a departure 
in the 125-craft fleet since mid-May. 

The tuna industry itself is split as to the 
basic cause of the clipper demise. Boat 
owners and the union representing crews 
that sail the ships and do the fishing con- 
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tend Japanese imports that force the price 
down are the chief ill. Cure them through 
a dose of formal or informal controls, and 
the industry will thrive again, according to 
their argument. Tuna canners who buy the 
boats’ product, however, disagree; they assert 
the tunaboats’ troubles are due largely to the 
fixed wage guarantee demanded by the 
unions that man the craft. 

Figures kept by Uncle Sam show that im- 
ports of fresh and frozen tuna, nearly 90 
percent of them from Japanese boats, soared 
to a record 234.7 million pounds last year. 
This was more than 20 times 1949 imports of 
99 million pounds. In contrast, the tuna 
catch by domestic-flag vessels fell to 339.2 
million pounds from the record 1950 catch 
of 391 million pounds. So far this year, im- 
ports of the fish are running about double 
those for 1958, says the American Tunaboat 
Association. 

Five years ago, a ton of yellowfin—the 
higher priced of the two most common vari- 
eties of tuna—brought up to $350 when the 
clippers unloaded their catch by San Diego. 
But then the priee-depressing inroads of 
Japanese competition began to be felt. By 
this time last year, the domestic price had 
sunk to around $270 a ton. 

“In September 1958, the Japanese price 
f.o.b. Tokyo was $276 a ton; ours was $275,” 
recalls Mr. Cary. This month, the Japanese 
price has hovered around $220 a ton, while 
the domestic price has approximated $240 a 
ton. 

A freight and handling charge of about 
$70 a ton must be added to the Japanese fig- 
ures for U.S. delivery. Because American- 
caught tuna carry with them no such freight 
costs, the Japanese fish are actually selling 
for more per ton. But both canners and the 
American Tunaboat Association explain that 
the Japanese tuna usually is gilled and gutted 
before delivery, yielding cannery customers 
12 to 15 percent more tuna per ton than the 
American fish. In addition, the Japanese 
tuna arrives graded according to size, a treat- 
ment the domestic catch doesn’t receive. 

Gilbert Van Camp, Jr., president of Van 
Camp Sea Food Co., a major canner based in 
Long Beach, maintains elimination of guar- 
antees demanded by unions that sail the 
tuna craft would afford the tunaboats a new 
financial lease on life. “Admittedly, it’s 
pretty tough for the domestic tuna fleet to 
compete with imports, but they'd have a 
better chance of survival if they could get 
their crews to go along without the guaran- 
tees,”” he says. 

The two AFL-CIO unions that man the 
vessels here, the Cannery Workers and Fish- 
ermen's Union and the International Asso- 

" ciation of Machinists’ Tuna Clipper Engi- 
neers, in September 1957, demanded and re- 
ceived from reluctant boat owners minimum 
wage-base guarantees. 


PAY BASED ON VOYAGE’S OUTCOME 


The fishermen’'s pay is based on the finan- 
cial outcome of a voyage; they get a specified 
share of the boat’s revenue after deduction of 
certain trip expenses. 

The guarantees—$270 per ton of yellowfin 
sold and $230 per ton of skipjack, a smaller 
tuna which sells for about $40 a ton under 
yellowfin prices—create a minimum price for 
the seller at fish auctions sales, critics say. 

f the price the boat receives for its load falls 
below the guarantee levels, the boat owner is 
expected to make up the difference out of his 
own pocket to determine the crews’ share of 
the revenue. If the price tops the minimum 
level, then the terms of the contract apply, 
which currently call for the crew to receive 
48.13 percent of the revenue, less trip ex- 
penses allowed by the contract. 

“By simple mathematics, we figure that 
the guarantees are necessary to give us a 
cecent yearly wage, around “$6,000,” says 
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Lester Balinger, secretary-treasurer of the 
Cannery Workers and Fishermen’s Union. 
He emphasizes that the calculation “is based 
on at least 290 days of fishing a year, which 
we won't come anywhere near this year.” 

With the current pre-ton price of $240 for 
yellowfin falling. well below the $270 a ton 
guarantee, and faced with mounting repair 
and maintenance bills, the tuna clippers are 
tying up at the docks here, rather than go 
to sea for what they believe would be a sure 
loss. 





Address by Dr. Wernher von Braun Be- 
fore the Greater Boston Chamber of 
Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Wernher von Braun, Army Ballistic Mis- 
sile Agency, U.S. Army Ordnance Missile 
Command, Redstone Arsenal, Ala., on 
May 27, 1959, gave a very important and 
significant address to the members of the 
Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
Beston, Mass. In his address, Dr. von 
Braun said, among other things: 

We are confronted by an aggressive com- 
petitor whose ultimate objective requires 
that he exploit his advances to counter and 
defeat our progress, not only in science, but 
in every phase of our social order. Those 
of us who are engaged in missile and space 
programs feel this challenge keenly. 


Dr. von Braun also said: 

It would be utterly fallacious to assume 
that catching the Russians in the race for 
space will rid us of Ivan’s shadow. The 
Soviet challenge is political, ideological, cul- 
tural, economic and educational—it is as 
broad as human society and social organiza- 
tion. For Communism aims at world domi- 
nation and nothing short of that. 


Dr. von Braun further said: 

I believe we must awake America to the 
danger and then, as a united country, get to 
work. 


He then referred to his own experi- 
ences under a dictatorship, when Dr. von 
Braun said: 

Having lived under a dictatorship equally 
as cruel, equally as ambitious as is the Com- 
munist state, I know the price of lost free- 
dom. I. don’t want my children or yours 
to pay it because we failed to recognize the 
real threat in all its proportions. 


In my extension of remarks I include 
the excellent and dynamic address, to 
which Americans should pay heed, made 
by Dr. von Braun on May 27, 1959. 
AppRESS BY Dr. WERNHER VON BRAUN, ARMY 

BALLISTIC MISSILE AGENCY, U.S. ARMy Orp- 

NANCE MISSILE COMMAND, REDSTONE ARSE- 

NAL, ALA., GREATER BOSTON CHAMBER OF 

COMMERCE, BOsTON, Mass., May 27, 1959 

Boston has been called the “Hub of the 
Universe.” It would therefore be logical, it 
would seem to me, that the citizens of this 
capital of the solar system should have 
more than a passing interest in the activity 
that has been taking place in those regions 
during the past 2 years. The officials and 
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citizens of this Solar Capital must sknow 
what is going on in the wards and precincts 
if they justify their title as the “Hub,” and 
in this case the wards and precincts are in 
outer space. 

We have another center of space activity 
in the South that would like to share with 
you this honor. It is the headquarters of 
the Army Ordnance Missile Command at 
Huntsville, Ala., or better known in those 
parts as “Rocket City, U.S.A.” There the 
missile systems were designed and fabri- 
cated which launched the Explorer Earth 
satellite January 31, 1958, the first launch- 
ing of its kind in the free world. There the 
Juno II rocket was built which launched the 
Pioneer IV space probe March 2, 1959—the 
probe which passed the Moon and went on 
to become the first made-in-the-U.S.A. satel- 
lite of the Sun. 

When I was invited to speak in Boston, 
my first thought was of the great universi- 
ties in and around it and of their great 
teachers and splendid scholars. So natural- 
ly, confronted and surrounded as I am here 
in Boston by such highly educated fellow 
citizens, and inadequately prepared, I am 
uncomfortably reminded of the abiding 
truth of those words-that never occurred 
to Horace but which were uttered by Adlai 
Stevenson in his Godkin Lecture at Harvard: 
“Via ovicipitum dura est,” or, for the bene- 
fit of my fellow engineers: “The way of the 
egghead is hard.” 

When we attempt to forecast the dynamic 
progress of technology the problem is equiv- 
alent to measuring a turbulent river whose 
volume increases geometrically by incessant 
rainfall. Scientific research is a self-gen- 
erating and self-multiplying phenomenon. 
A new discovery contributes to vertical build- 
ing of the scientific structure. It also brings 
with it opportunities for still more advances. 
Each new discovery in fundamental or basic 
science opens up challenges for the applied 
scientist and the engineer to interpret the 
results, to devise means of utilizing them 
in new products, which enrich our standard 
of living. Science and technology create the 
momentum which carries them forward at 
ever-accelerating rate. Consequently it is 
extremely difficult to predict in an absolute 
sense the direction in which developments 
may occur, the kind of end products which 
may stem from them, or the magnitude of 
the industrial effort they may spawn. 

Practically everything we utilize is the 
result of research and development in the 
past century. Every modern convenience de- 
rived from some type of research, usually 
performed without regard to its application 
by men who simply wanted to know more 
about the universe. This was true of the 
automobile, the airplane, the clothes we wear, 
the food we eat, the electrical miracles which 
brighten our homes. 

One major area of technological advance 
which has caught the imagination of man- 
kind is, of course, the development of rocket 
propulsion and guidance systems which will 
enable man to explore the limitless reaches 
of outer space. The field is moving at such 
pace that the danger is in underestimating 
the possibilities. ‘ 

A second major area, dating back approxi- 
mately 20 years, is that of nuclear energy. 
Since the first atomic bomb was detonated 
a little over 13 years ago, many developments 
have taken place. Within the year the first 
American commercial generating station 


powered by nuclear energy has been put into : 


operation. This should be regarded as the 
forerunner to the use of power systems which 
tap the vast resources available in the radio- 
active process. We have seen nuclear energy 
applied to the propulsion of submarines and 
we can expect increasing use both of the 
direct application of nuclear energy and the 
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indirect utilization of many of its by- 
products. 

Still a third area is automation, the appli- 
cation of machines to control other ma- 
chines and so to achieve automatic func- 
tioning. In its simplest form automation 
has been applied in the mass production 
techniques of the automotive industry. 
More: recently it was introduced in the elec- 
tronics industry where numerous assemblies 
utilized in radio, television, and other de- 
vices are automatically assembled, tested, 
packaged, and shipped. 

These are but three of the numerous areas 
of technological advance but they will suffice 
to emphasize its far-reaching influence and 
to point up the unpredictability of the sci- 
entific future. 

Now I will attempt to relate the tech- 
nological and the human equations because 
of my sincere belief that we are so mesmer- 
ized by our successes we may overlook, and 
therefore fail to prepare, for the satisfactory 
resolution of human problems generated by 
our progress. If we forget man in our en- 
thusiasm for science and technology in- 
spired by their awesome achievements, we 
shall not long survive to enjoy them. 

One of the major differences between the 
demands of space, nuclear, and automation 
industries from our industrial environment 
of the past lies in the quality of labor force 
that is needed. The textile industry I cited 
earlier required labor capable of learning 
certain routine operations. Very little un- 
derstanding of principles was involved. 
With the introduction of automation, more 
and more routine processes will be per- 
formed by machines. These machines need 
to be controlled and maintained. Their 
operators must be prepared by a higher level 
of training—the requirement is more tech- 
nically and scientifically educated men at 
the lower levels of industrial strata. 

Another difference will be found in the 
kind of scientists and engineers required. 
There is evil in over-specialization; there is 
basic need for broad, general scientific train- 
ing. The man trained in a narrow scientific 
or engineering field may find himself by the 
technological developments of tomorrow. 
Flexibility has become the must in profes- 
sional preparation. We shall require in- 
creasing numbers of men thoroughly trained 
in the fundamentals of science so that they 
can adequately pursue the developments of 
the future and ‘adapt themselvevs to new 
and unforseen requirements as they arise. 

As automation replaces unskilled labor 
the productive capacity of the individual 
will expand. Inevitably this will lead to a 
shorter workweek and more leisure time. 
We must assure that leisure time does not 
become wasted time, a trend that is all too 
apparent at present. Almost every individ- 
ual who is to feel at home in the world, 
who is to function as an intelligent member 
of society, will in the coming years require 
a broad basic understanding of the physical 
sciences as surely as the adult today must 
know how to drive an automobile and twist 
the dials on a TV set. This knowledge will 
be fundamental to the art of technological 
living. We must reach out to the largest 
possible segment of our population and 
create an understanding of the literature, 
philesophy, history, and sciences which form 
the foundations of our culture. 

I believe there is a great challenge in this 
situation confronting the people of Boston. 
If, against these readily foreseeable require- 
ments, we pause to take stock and deter- 
mine what*we are doing now and its rela- 
tion to what will be required of us, I suspect 
that we will discover some problems which 
should be attacked with a sense of genuine 
urgency. By defining the problem, we can 
set about developing a solution before it 
becomes overpowering. There is an equally 
valid, perhaps even more pressing reasom 
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for action now. We do not enjoy a monop- 
oly on technology. We are confronted by 
an aggressive competitor whose ultimate ob- 
jective requires that he exploit his advances 
to counter and defeat our progress, not only 
in science, but in every phase of our social 
order. 

Those of us who are engaged in missile 
and space programs feel this challenge 
keenly. The implications have not been 
thoroughly grasped by all of our people if 
we are to judge by the apparent disinterest 
they manifest. Evidently they are happily 
convinced that we are supreme in all fields 
and will assuredly overtake the Russians in 
their bid to exploit outer space for the pur- 
poses of communism. We enjoy superiority 
in many areas, to be sure, but we must ask 
how long that situation will continue and 
look into those areas where the assumed 
superiority does not exist. 

It would be utterly fallacious to assume 
that catching the Russians in the race for 
space will rid us of Ivan’s shadow. The 
Soviet challenge is political, ideological, 
cultural, economic and educational—it is as 
broad as human society and social organi- 
zation. For communism aims at- world 
domination and nothing short of that. 

The threat has become all the more 
dangerous because of the impressive tech- 
nological capability built up by the Soviet 
state through a massive educational pro- 
gram designed to provide an immense reser- 
voir of scientific and engineering skills. 
While the long-range purpose of the Russian 
space drive may be shrewdly masked under 
the guise of scientific effort, I believe they 
intend to expand their sphere of influence 
in every direction. If we do not aggressively 
pursue an* equally determineed United 
States space flight program, with an even 
greater sense of urgency, we may in the 
not distant future find ourselves surrounded 
by several planets flying the hammer and 
sickle flag. 

How much time remains is indeed a moot 
question. It is not the scientist whose re- 
search paves the way, or the erfgineer who 
translates his discovery into useful hard- 
ware, who decides when, how and for what 
purpose space will be exploited. Those de- 
cisions and their realization depend pri- 
marily upon the level of effort committed to 
the tasks. I can translate that into how 
many dollars and cents are made available 
to carry on the work. In the Soviet Union 
those decisions are made by a few men con- 
cerned only with their dreams of expanding 
Communist influence. In this country we 
can muster the resources only if the people 
themselves want such a program, will sup- 
port it over whatever period of time is re- 
quired, and will sacrifice if necessary to 
achieve the desired ends. 

I believe we must awake America to the 
danger and then, as a united country, get 
to work. Having lived under a dictator- 


‘ship equaily as cruel, equally as ambitious 


as is the Communist state, I know the price 
of lost freedom. I don’t want my children 
or yours to pay it because we failed to 
recognize the real threat in all its propor- 
tions. 

In sharp contrast with the Soviet scheme 
is the clear statement of the objectives of 
the United States voiced by President Eis- 
enhower. He said that “we and other na- 
tions have a great responsibility to promote 
the peaceful use of space and to utilize the 
new knowledge obtainable from space 
science and technology for the benefit of all 
mankind.” - 


A great deal has been done in little more 
than a year. Two agencies have been es- 
tablished to direct our space programs—the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, which is 
concerned with space of military 
significance, and the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, which promotes 
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the scientific exploration of space. All three 
of the armed services contributed to the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year by rocket ex- 
periments, satellite and space probe launch- 
ings. 

Each of the vehicles hurled into’space by 
US. rocket systems were small scientific lab- 
oratories equipped with highly efficient 
sensing and measuring devices and trans- 
mitters which reported back to earth re- 
ceiving. stations physical data about the 
spatial environment. An outstanding dis- 
covery is the Van Allen Radiation Belt, the 
doughnut-shaped bands of intense radiation 
activity, made possible by the explorer satel- 
lites and the pioneer probes launched by 
the Army team. We believe it will be pos- 
sible either to steer a safe course around 
these bands or to provide the shielding nec- 
essary to protect a human passenger in a 
space vehicle from harmful radiation. 

We have demonstrated highly efficient 
tracking and communications systems. Pio- 
neer IV’s signals carried over a range of 
more than 400,000 miles—the greatest span 
attained to date by any manmade com- 
munications equipment. We have demon- 
strated relatively simple techniques for the 
control of: temperatures in orbital bodies. 
We have satisfied ourselves that micromete- 
orite showers do not pose a serious risk to 
space flight. More of these exploratory 
launchings will be undertaken in the coming 
months by NASA and ARPA. 

I might mention one of the interesting 
aspects of our space investigations. The 
first Explorer satellite, which will continue 
to orbit for some years, has traveled approxi- 
mately 150 million miles since it was injected 
into orbit from Cape Canaveral. If you 
weigh the cost of the project against the dis- 
tance the satellite has traveled and the mil- 
lions of additional miles it will cover, I 
think you will admit we have a means of 
transportation more economical than the 
family auto. My guess is that Explorer will 
do better than 500 miles to the gallon—the 
cost per mile will be reduced to about one- 
tenth of a cent. 

Two major programs occupy the lion’s 
share of attention currently. One is Project 
Mercury, the NASA man-in-space pro- 
gram, and the other is Project Saturn, the 
ARPA program to develop a booster supply- 
ing thrust energies in the order of 1,200,000 
pounds or more—larger, I might add, than 
anything our competition has yet demon- 
strated. 

The Army's contribution to Mercury will 
include firing several Redstone and Jupiter 
missiles to test the man-shielding capsule 
and we shall, before we complete our phase 
of the project, give one or more of the care- 
fully selected and highly trained astronauts 
the benefit of a ballistic missile ride. 

We are responsible to provide the Saturn 
booster, now in the early hardware stage. A _ 
multistage rocket system based upon this 
huge unit could launch a communications 
satellite providing instantaneous, worldwide 
relay of messages for the Air Force, the Navy 
and the Army. Far down the road can be 
dimly seen even larger vehicles, the stepping 
stones of a long-range program of human 
activities in space. There are many intrigu- 
ing possibilities—a small fleet of satellites 
equipped with modern electronic recording 
devices could easily handle the entire mail 
volume of earth. Worldwide television and 
radio relay could become possible by the use 
of satellite relay stations. Weather observa- 
tion and forecasting can become an exact 
science, providing savings in lives and prop- 
erty damages that would far exceed the cost 
of the service. No human mind restricted 
to earthbound concepts can possibly visualize 
all the wonders which may reward the in- 
trepid explorers. 

These brief glimpses into our present work 
and the future prospects of space technology 
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will not serve their purpose, however, if they 
are accepted as further assurance that all 
the problems have been eliminated. In my 
closing remarks, I want to point out some 
areas which deserve the attention of thinking 
people: 

1. We must look to a solution of the 
human displacements caused by advancing 
technology. We must take back into the 
ranks of the useful and productive those 
whose preparation is inadequate and who 
now can find no market for their skills. 

2. We must immediately recast our edu- 
cational philosophy to anticipate the needs 
of the future, and thus avoid the same kind 
of dislocation on a much larger scale. 

3. We must awaken our people to the total 
scope of the threat confronting them and 
the speed with which it is advancing in 
space. 

4. We must refill the well of basic knowl- 
edge by increasing our research effort. We 
are not developing new information at the 
rate with which we are burning up and re- 
working our nearly exhausted store. 

We are on the verge of a truly golden age 
of discovery and opportunity if we can pro- 
ceed in peace without the menace of aggres- 
sion in outer space. The only sure guarantee 
against that threat is to advance our pro- 
grams with redoubled vigor for the purpose 
of establishing the supremacy of freemen in 
this new and limitless environment. The 
time will surely come when the geography of 
our sister planets will be as familiar as the 
swan-boat ride in Boston Common or the 
counter of Filene’s basement. 

It is disquieting to be asked “But what 
will all this profit us?” Such questions be- 
tray a lack of confidence and, even more seri- 
ous, the kind of unenlightened approach 
which has hamstrung our progress in the 
past. No man can say with assurance what 
benefits will accrue from our discoveries. 
With Explorer we made a modest beginning. 
We have stepped onto a new, high road from 
which there can be no turning back. As we 
probe further into the area beyond our sensi- 
ble atmosphere, man will learn more about 
his enviromnent; he will understand better 
the order and beauty of creation. He may 
then come to realize that war, as we know 
it, will avail him nothing but catastrophe. 

' He may grasp the truth that there is some- 
thing much bigger than his own little world. 
Before the majesty of what he will find out 
there, he must stand in reverential awe. 
May God give our Nation the humility and 
the strength to pass the acid test as man 
moves into the unknown. 





Texas State Bar Opposes World Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


CF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, the Texas 
State Bar, at its annual convention on 
July 4, 1959, adopted the following reso- 
lution which was submitted by members 
of the Houston Bar Association: 

Whereas a proposal to subject the United 
States to the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court of International Justice (commonly 
and hereatfer call the the World Court) has 
recently been submitted to the Senate of 
the United States (S. Res. 94, ConGRESsSIONAL 
Recorp, pp. 4510-4513), whereby if adopted 
this Nation would relinquish completely its 
power to determine unilaterally that any 
case brought against the United States in 
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the World Court is exclusively within its 
domestic jurisdiction, and therefore wholly 
beyond the jurisdiction of the World Court; 
that power having been preserved to the 
United States by the Connally resolution of 
1946 (S. Res. 196, 79th Cong., 2d sess.); and 

Whereas the World Court is composed of 
15 members or judges, of which 1 is a citizen 
of the United States and the others are 
nationals or citizens of Egypt, Nationalist 
China, Australia, Greece, Poland, France, 
Mexico, El Salvador, Britain, Argentine, 
Uruguay, Norway, Pakistan, and Soviet Rus- 
sia; that is, 2 are from Moselm nations, 1 
is a Chinese, 2 are Communists, 3 are from 
common law countries, 4 are Latin Ameri- 
cans, and 1 each is from Greece, France, and 
Norway, the President of the Court being 
a Norwegian and the Vice President from 
Pakistan; and 

Whereas the World Court 


a tribunal in 


no way bound to or guided by any definite 
rules or system of law such as the common 
law or the American system of constitu- 
tional law, and it is therefore entirely free, 
by the statute of its creation v0 follow to 
whatsoever judgment they may lead in any 
particular case, the whims and caprices en- 
gendered from time to time by national 
pride or interest, envy, greed. or actual hos- 
tility; in other words, the World Court 1s 
clearly subject ,to the criticism voiced by 
Thomas Jefferson when he wrote, “Let no 
more be -heard of confidence in man, but 
bind him down from mischief by the chains 
of the Constitution”; and 

Whereas the jurisdiction of the World 


Court includes “all matters specifically pro- 
vided for in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions or in treaties and conventions in force” 
(Statute, art. 36), and the Charter of the 
United Nations expressly excludes from its 
jurisdiction “matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
state” (charter, ch. 1, art. 2, par. 7), never- 
theless, one of the first actions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations was, by 
vote, to override the contention of France 
that matters in controversy between its gov- 
ernment and the people of Algeria were mat- 
ters “within the exclusive domestic jurisdic- 
tion” of France, on the ground that Algeria 
was not a colony but was an integral por- 
tion of the Republic of France; and there is 
no reason to expect that the World Court or 
any other portion of the machinery of the 
United Nations may not likewise overrule 
any contention of the United States that any 
other matter is “essentially within its do- 
mestic jurisdiction” if this country should 
surrender its power, now expressly reserved, 
to determine that question unilaterally; and 

Whereas it has been claimed that the 
Court’s paucity of business (10 or 11 cases 
decided in more than 10 years) is due to the 
fact that few if any nations have submitted 
themselves unreservedly to the jurisdiction 
of the Court (those not so submitting un- 
reservedly including the United States and 
all the Communist nations), although it 
may as readily be inferred that few if any 
countries are sufficiently imprudent, under 
the circumstances herein recited, to submit 
to the unpredictable judgments of such a 
tribunal questions that they may regard as 
being “essentially within their domestic 
jurisdiction”; and 

Whereas relinquishment by the United 
States of the power to determine unilaterally 
that any case brought against it in the World 
Court is exclusively within its domestic juris- 
diction would— 

(a) seriously impair the sovereignty of 
the United States and of the several States 
composing it; 

(b) effectively vest the power to amend 
the Constitution of the United States in a 
tribunal essentially foreign, not necessarily 
eompetent, probably political rather than 
juridical in its_attitudes and decisions, pos- 
sibly dominated by our enemies and there- 
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fore likely disposed to be hostile to the major 
interests of the United States; and 

(c) unnecessarily and dangerously weaken 
and impair the ability of the United States 
to defend itself against enemy aggressors; 
and 

Whereas, the proposal so made, and now 
pending before the U.S. Senate, is being 
vigorously supported (without, we think, an 
adequate understanding or appreciation of 
its reach on dangers) by many influential 
public officers, individuals and national or- 
ganizations, who may succeed, in the ab- 
sence of determined opposition, in having 
the said proposal adopted by the Senate; 
and 

Whereas, the memibers of the State Bar of 
Texas are not only devoted to our State and 
National Constitutions and forms of Gov- 
ernment, but are bound by oath to support 
and defend those Constitutions: 

Now, therefore, the State Bar of Texas, in 
annual session assembled at Dallas, does 
hereby resolve: 

1. That it does hereby condemn, as un- 
wise, un-American, and extremely dangerous 
to posterity as well as to American citizens 
now living, te proposal contained in the 
senate resolution mentioned above. E 

2. That a certified copy of this resolution 
be promptly sent to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to each of 
the U.S. Senators from Texas, and to the 
president of the American Bar Association. 

3. That each member of the State Bar of 
Texas is hereby urged to write, as soon as 
may be, to our Texas Senators urging them, 
as they love their country, to vote against 
the proposal, and to use their influence with 
other Senators to do likewise. 





Nuclear Medical Training Program of 
U.S. Naval Medical School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
while many people wring their hands 
over the grim threat of nuclear warfare, 
other people are actually attempting to 
do something useful and constructive if 
this most frightful of catastrophes 
ever should come to pass. 

I have reference to the nuclear nursing 
and education program undertaken by 
the Department of Nuclear Medicine at 
the U.S. Naval Medical School in 
Bethesda. 


We all realize that, if ever there should 
be wreaked upon the United States a 
cataclysm similar to that which struck 
the Japanese cities of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, every city would need skilled 
people highly trained in how to treat 
casualties of nuclear bombing—in ofher 
words, men and women and children 
who had suffered radiation burns of 
varying degrees. 

I have been very impressed with the 
training program in nuclear medicine 
undertaken by the Naval Medical School 
at the National Naval Medical Center. 
Perhaps some of this interest stems from 
the fact that I, myself, have been treated 
therapeutically and prophylactically with 
radiation for cancer. Yet I am aware 
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that training in nuclear medicine in- 
volves not only care of patients who are 
taking radiation therapy for some dis- 
ease, but also the possible protection of 
countless millions of Americans who 
might be caught in some atomic holo- 
caust of international proportions. 

There recently was presented at Chi- 
cago a symposium on training in nuclear 
medicine, nuclear nursing, and allied 
fields. Those of the Navy who conceived 
this challenging program were Capt. E. 
R. King, of the Naval Medical Corps; 
Lt. Comdr. L. Simon, of the Nurse Corps 
of the Navy; Lt. A. R. Nice, of the Naval 
Medical Service Corps; and Lt. T. G. 
Mitchell, of the Naval Medical Service 
Corps. 

Mr. President, civilian defense will be 
without substance or meaning unless 
there are doctors, nurses, and medical 
technicians to treat the victims of nuclear 
attack. This means training in a highly 
complex and technical field. That is why 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the appendix of the Recorp the de- 
tails of the symposium recently presented 
on nuclear medicine by Capt. E. R. King 
and his associates of the Naval Medical 
Corps. 

I feel certain that many of my col- 
leagues will share my favorable impres- 
sion that such training and education is 
taking place far ahead of any emergency 
which might require these skills being 
put into actual practice. 

There being no objection, the sympo- 
sium was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A SYMPOSIUM ON TRAINING IN NUCLEAR 
MEDICINE AND ALLIED FIELDS 
(By E. R. King, captain, Medical Corps, USN; 

L. Simon, lieutenant commander, Nurse 

Corps, USN; A. R. Nice, lieutenant, Medical 

Supply Corps, USN; T. G. Mitchell, lieu- 

tenant, Medical Supply Corps, USN; De- 

partment -of Nuclear Medicine, US. Naval 

Medical School, National Naval Medical 

Center, Bethesda, Md.) 

TRAINING IN NUCLEAR MEDICINE 

During the past 4 years over 60 physicians 
have been trained in nuclear medicine at the 
US. Naval Medical School, Bethesda, Md. 
The training period has varied considerably. 
The candidates have been representatives of 
the three branches of the Armed Forces, the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Public Health 
Service, residents in radiology from the medi- 
cal schools in the Washington-Baltimore 
area, and physicians from eight foreign 
countries. 

The course was originally planned for 
residents in radiology, but has been extended 
to residents in internal medicine and pathol- 
ogy. Physicians training in any other spe- 
cialty would be favorably considered for ad- 
mission. Practicing civilian physicians are 
not accepted as it is believed they may be 
trained in special civilian training programs 
in this field.” 

This discussion is based upon the above 
experience and presents our views concerning 
several problems connected with nuclear 
medicine training programs. 

TRAINING IN NUCLEAR MEDICINE—TYPES OF- 
PROGRAMS 

1. One week course: For the (little) birds. 

2. Two week course: For the (big) birds. 
. 3. One month basic course: OK for in- 
troduction to problem. 

4. On-the-job training: Inadequate— 
they get in the way. 
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5. Part-time course: OK if adequate— 
suggest 3-4 hours per week for 9 months, in- 
cluding formal training. 

6. Full time 4 month course: This appears 
best to our group. 

7. Full-time 1 year course: Too long, un- 
less they take supplementary college 
courses. 

8. Three year residency: Too long, imprac- 
tical, if not impossible. 

9. Two-three year college program, leading 
to Ph. D.: This is probably OK. 

Summary—(1) 100 hours of training with 
about 25-30 hours in lecture is absolute 
minimum. 

(2) Four months full time is maximum, 
unless candidate is working for Ph.D. 


TRAINING IN NUCLEAR MEDICINE—16-WEEK 
PROGRAM 


Basic science portion (6 weeks) 














Per- 
Theo- | Prac- | cent- 
retical | tical } age of 
total 
Flours | Hours 
Radiological safety...-...-.-.- 0 14 6 
Mathematics. .-.............. 30 0 14 
Radiologie physics...........- 44 61 48 
Radiochemistry .............- 8 10 8 
one dt dnincénpmbecaso 7 4 5 
Radiobiology._...-.-.-.--...-- 14 0 5 
Field trips and review (Sat- 
urday mornings)..........- 22 0 10 
Webel ht too. 125| 89 : 
Total hours.......-. ines 214 (‘) 





1 Reduction of each 16 percent increment reduces course 
by lweek. - @ 


Clinical portion (10 weeks) 


salieri sien Percent 
tory j oftotal 











Hours | Ilours 
Thyroid studies (and endoc- 


FID as chp aatbconcencees 16 75 22 
Hematological studies. .---..- 24 75 24 
Tumor localization (plus 

STII iin ane sis cs+oe 25 9 
Function studies (other than 

thyroid)_.......-- pb ota 25 s 
Spaces and metabolism (H3, 

Na, K4, etc.) _..........-- 25 Ss 
Radioisotope therapy (other 

NE SP on een arent cnn <A 1 40 12 
Clinical radioisotope dosi- 

hn cir okemeth i ccgnes 0 1 
Radiation syndrome sym- 

RNS bs divine ieadnees ekg 0} 4 
Clinical radiation patient 

management (reactor and 

weapon effects)............. 0 3 
Instrumentation (includes 

commercial demonstra- 

REISE AS Se 25 6 
Field trips (includes fishing) -. 12 3 

Mane Bai! O09 55s 








1 Case presentations. 

2 Reduction of each 10 percent increment reduces 
course 1 week. 

RADIOLOGIC PHYSICS TRAINING 

The increase in clinical use of radionu- 
clides in naval hospitals, expanding pro- 
grams in training of physicians, nurses, and 
technicians has created a need for more 
medical -nuclear physicists in the Naval 
Medical Department. 

A program has recently been initiated to 
provide for training of qualified Medical 
Service Corps officers both on the job and 
at an approved university. 

Prospective applicants from civilian life 
should write to the address below for fur- 
ther information: 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Code 74, 
Navy Department, Washington, D.C. 
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MEDICAL NUCLEAR PHYSICS 


Naval hospitals licensed to utilize radionu- 
clides in clinical applications: 


eh atiataun nncsnaepiibicion hessu ceeded ica sos cadaaaniia 1 
SP iain diins jetolplieniotnck- tions amine deena sont 8 
Medical nuclear physicists assigned to naval 
hospitals: 
SIO aie cttipes casicesdiinhtbn Badin ita cenit 0 
WI sithohinsns ins a cleats shenagiibae eapeedas-coatipaneces 1 


Medical nuclear physics 


Period of 

















Training Duration | obligated 
service 
Years 
Department of Nuclear Medi- | 1 year on 1 
cine, U.8. Naval Hospital, the job. 
Bethesda. 
Postgraduate training at an | 1 year_.... 2 
approved university, 
Department of Radiology, U.S. | 6 months.. 
Naval Hospital, Bethesda. 
Radiation Technplogy Division, {...do....... 1 
Naval Medical Research In- 
stitute. 
Pe nntuntocinanttmasinbensi 3 years. 4 
PAY SCALE 


Pay and | With de- 


allow- | pendents 
ances 
it ti cir aon odetnncs Dasa meee $355. 68 
Lieutenant (junior grade) (18 
months’ service) - ............... 384. 34 401. 44 
Lieutenant (4 years’ service) -..... 548. 38 565. 48 





THE NUCLEAR NURSING PROGRAM 

The~ uses of radioactive and fissionable 
materials are rapidly expanding. This pre- 
sents new problems for the nursing pro- 
fession. 

Long-range considerations- indicate the 
need for a formal training program. 

1. In medicine. 

2. In military nuclear power programs. 

3. In national defense planning. 

The problem: What is the best way to pre- 
pare nurses for current needs? 

Specialized courses presented in a formal 
program will best achieve nursing readiness. 
Nuclear nursing functions 

1. Provide optimum nursing care for 
patients receiving radioisotope therapy. 

2. Assist with diagnostic and therapeutic 
procedures in the radioisotope laboratory. 

3. Teach principals of radioisotope pro- 
cedures to nursing service personnel. 

4. Participate in research programs. 

5. Work with passive defense teams and 
teach disaster management procedures in 
nursing in-service programs, 

The nuclear nursing curriculum 

Aim: To gain knowledge and understand- 
ing of the scientific principles underlying 
radioisotope and disaster management pro- 
cedures as they relate to medical diagnosis, 
treatment, and nursing care of patients. 


Curriculum hours—Basie science portion, 
8 weeks 









FREER icine sdpettnnsninennagesd 
Radiation safety. ............«...- 
Nuclear physics,..........-..-<+-- 
BIOGROMIBITY. . . cesencnanceeseceed 
Radiobiology.......0-....---2---<- 


TUE DOURE So ewcstcnnsdons 
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Tue NvcLeAR NuRSING CURRICULUM 
Curriculum hours—Clinical laboratory pe- 











riod, 8 weeks 
Lecture Labora- 
| tory ! 
Clinical radioisotope theory -..---.-- 112 | &9 
Nursing seminars. -..-------------- 8 nostncienaatiaae 
Critiques... ; ——. - Dla ccoweie 
Disaster management procedures - 44 10 
Total hears. cocssceccasccoc~ 266 9g 
i Field trips pertinent to the applicable course subject 
are credited to laboratory hours. 
Grant total: 
Lecture hours.......------<-------------------- = 
Laboratory hours.....-------------------------- 2 


The nuclear nursing course 


Admission requirements: (1) Registered 
professional nurse, (2) baccalaureate degree, 
(3) optimum background—hbasic sciences. 

Duration of course: Four months. 

Presentation of course: Annually. 

Mission within the hospital framework: 
To prepare registered professional nurses to 
function on all hospital levels. 

. Nursing service administrator. 

. Division supervisor. 

. Staff nurse. 

. Nurse educator. 

Clinical radioisotope laboratory nurse. 
SUMMARY 


1. Twentieth century medical and nuclear 
technology demands specialized nursing 
preparation if competent nursing care is to 
be administered. 

2. On the job training, seminars, and other 
short courses are helpful but inadequate. 

3. A specialized educational program can 
prepare the nurse to become a more capable 
health team member when responsibilities 
are fulfilled with knowledge and understand- 
ing. 

4. A course in nuclear nursing similar to 
the curriculum outlined should be the pre- 
rogative of higher education. This presenta- 
tion should be incorporated into the basic 
college curriculum. 

RADIOISOTOPE TECHNICIAN COURSE 


With respect to the training of radioiso- 
tope technicians at the US. Naval Medical 
School, the past 4 years have marked the 
development and formalization of a course of 
instruction, designed to educate enlisted per- 
sonnel in the application of radioactive iso- 
topes to the problems of medical diagnosis, 
therapy, and research. 

This development has been predicated on 
the belief that a firm working knowledge of 
basic mathematics, the fundamentals of the 
basic sciences, and the opportunity to per- 
form the latest procedures with the various 
equipments, will produce individuals who 
can form the nucleus of a well trained, med- 
ically oriented, group of people, able to 
contribute intelligently to the critical sci- 
entific developments of the nuclear age. 

Minimal prerequisites for radioisotope 
technician students 

GCT plus ARI score of 110. High school 
graduate. Volunteer. Have 24 months’ ob- 
ligated service at the beginning of course or 
agree to extend for required length of time. 
Hold rate of HN, HM3, HM2, or HM1. 


ar one 
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Instruction time for each phase of course 








| Hours of instruction 
' 








| 
Lecture | Labora- 
} tory 

i 90 oneuatingalls 

General chemistry. ...........--- | BO | 100 

Health plrysics....0.:............-- 20 | 20 

Radiation physics.............._- 60 | 70 

Clinical laboratory procedures__-- 40 | 350) 

Review and examination._......— 40 - 

Subtotal__....._. eieene< SUK 540 
Total hours actual instruc- | 

ae | 840 

Curriculum 

Mathematics: Slide rule, including loga~ 

rithms; review of elementary algebra; use of 

appropriate tables and graphical analysis; 


calculating machines. 
General Chemistry: Constituents and 
classification of matter, basic particles, at- 


oms, molecules, etc.; basic chemical laws, 
processes, and energy relationships; prepa- 
ration and standardization of solutions; 
chemical calculations; laboratory appara- 


tus—selection, use, care. 

Health Physics: Use and care of various 
survey instruments, general laboratory pro- 
cedures, elements of personne! protection 
and dosimetry, storage and disposal of radio- 
active waste materials. 

Radiation Physics: Naturally occurring 
and artificial radioisotopes and series; radio- 
active processes and unjts of radioactivity; 
measurements of radioactivity: instrumenta- 
tion and related laboratory }rocedures, cal- 
culations and _ statistical considerations; 
principles of X-ray and reactor technology. 

Clinical Radioisotope Procedures: Founda- 
tions of isotope diagnosis and therapy, biol- 
ogy, introduction to physiology and bio- 
chemistry, biological effects of nuclear radia- 
tions, and the like; preparation, standardiza- 
tion, and administration of isotopes; collec- 
tion, handling, storage, and analysis of speci- 
mens. 

Clinical Radioisotope Procedures: Specific 
determinations and related calculations— 
blood volumes, thyroid function studies, 
scanning techniques, erythrokinetic studies, 
special studies, including total body water, 
fat studies, cardiac output. and the like; 
preparation of therapeutic doses of various 
isotopes; preparation of clinical data and 
charts, related clerical procedures. 





South Dakota Farmers Favor Farm Price 
Support Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
farm people of South Dakota have in- 
dicated overwhelmingly in a recent poll 
that they favor a workable system of 
price supports and production controls. 
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Most of the farmers realize that they are 
confronted with economic disaster if we 
continue the trend toward lower farm 
prices while costs of operation are ris- 
ing. 

An excellent analysis of the South 
Dakota poll has been madé by the 
Daniel F. Rice Co. of Chicago. I am 
including, under unanimous consent at 
this point in the Recorp, the July 7 
commodity letter of this company. 

CommMobpirTy LETTER OF JULY 7, 1959 


In our letter of March 26, 1959, we called 
attention to a poll of farmer opinion about 
agricultural price supports that was com- 
pletely loaded to get agreement with the 
editorial opinion of the publication con- 
ducting the poll. This was the poll that 
purported to show that 78 percent of farm- 
ers favored the immediate or gradual elim- 
ination of all farm price and income support. 

We branded the poll as nonsense. Now 
we have proof to back up our position. 
A poll was conducted by three newspapers 
in South Dakota without any accompany- 
ing editorializing. The vote for different 
kinds of plans was as follows: 


Percent 

The present program of flexible sup- 
5.7 
A system of direct payments to com- 
pensate farmers for the difference 
between the market price and a fair 
price. (This plan would be accom- 
panied by production controls) __.- 
Price supports fixed at 90 percent of 
parity with strict bushel and pound 
quotas instead of the present acre- 
BEC approseh..... cc datatnseeadaond 
90 percent of parity with no spe- 
cific crop restrictions but a reduc- 
tion of 15 percent of each farmer’s 
historical acreage base..........-. 
No Federal crop controls of any kind 
and no price supports of any kind.. 28.3 


From this tabulation it is perfectly clear 
that 71.7 percent of farmers want a work- 
able system of supports and controls. Sixty- 
six percent favored higher price supports and 
stricter controls than the present programs 
provide. 

The difference in results between the re- 
cent poll and the previously cited poll is 
not a matter of geography. The earlier poll 
showed only 36 percent favoring high sup- 
ports and production payments in South 
Dakota. The results are very different when 
the bias is taken out. 

In our letter of March 26, we said that 
if farmers were given an opportunity to do 
so they would overwhelmingly say, “I think 
the Government has a responsibility to see 
that farmers get a fair share of the national 
income; that the best way to get a fair 
income is to adjust production to the mar- 
ket size Just as industry does.” The South 
Dakota poll proves that we were exactly 
right. 

In the South Dakota poll, farmers were 
specifically asked whether they favored 
stricter controls and higher supports or less 
control and lower supports. A majority 
favored stricter controls and high supports. 
Farmers know that the price ofehigher sup- 
ports is production control and are willing 
to pay the price. : 

Farmers voted overwhelmingly to get. the 
Government out of the grain business. 


22.6 


24.5 


18.9 
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Twenty-one percent favored a deeper in- 
volvement of Government in the storage, 
merchandising and handling of grain and 
79 percent favored withdrawal from this type 
of operation. Farmers are clearly aware of 
the damage that the badly run programs of 
the USDA are doing to their prices and 
want this merchandising competition 
stopped. 

Farmers were asked, “Do you believe that 
farmland retirement, either under the soil 
bank or some similar program, should be 
employed as a means of controlling produc- 
tion of farm commodities?” Thirty-six per- 
cent voted “‘yes’”’ and 64 percent voted “no.” 
The soil bank was recognized as a failure 
and farmers do not approve of failure. 
Farmers clearly recognize that programs 
have to have some teeth in them. 

Farmers were asked to rate Ezra Benson 
as Secretary of Agriculture. The results 
were as follows: 


Percent 
ING ic itt ww cies atlas edhe terhiih niechsaicin (ee 
ie a a a ee a ll 8 
BONE ciiies aoa, eed Gdn th ih us co dish a hlephedl cdi bie on nes acer es 32 
ata a ee i 49 


This result was obtained in traditionally 
Republican South Dakota. 

Three main conclusions must be reached 
from this poll: 

1. Current price support programs are un- 
satisfattory. 

2. The present Secretary of Agriculture is 
disapproved of by the people that he is sup- 
posed to represent. 

3. Farmers believe that they are entitled 
to fair prices and incomes and are willing 
to accept the governmental restriction neces- 
sary to get them. ° 

This mandate to the Congress should be 
perfectly clear. Present programs are not 
satisfactory when judged by farm prices and 
incomé and by the surplus. problem. 
Farmers understand and want a sound, 
workable program. The Congress is doing 
nothing about getting one for them. We 
are watching the spectacle of another ses- 
sion of Congress roll by without any agri- 
cultural accomplishment. 

In exasperation and frustration we again 
ask, “Why? Why? Why?” 

DANIEL F. Rice & Co. 





Wrapping Our Flag Around Communists 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Albert E. Reitzel, former Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, which appears in 
the January 1959 issue of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution magazine. 

In this article Mr. Reitzel masterfully 
depicts the need for congressional action 
establishing statutory standards for the 
denial of passport facilities to American 
citizens associated with the international 
Communist conspiracy. In June 1958 
the Supreme Court declared in two 5- 
4 decisions that the Secretary of State 
had neither the constitutional nor the 
congressional mandate to deny passports 
to Amefican citizens based on Commu- 
nist Party activity. In the absence of 
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congressional action, the effect of these 
two fateful decisions is to provide the 
Communists with a pipeline for the per- 
son-to-person exchange of ideas and in= 
formation between Communists in the 
United States and party functionaries 
located throughout the rest of the world. 

I am personally appalled at the failure 
of Congress to act so as to cure this 
defect in our security system. I com- 
mend this excellent article to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the hope that it 
will bring home the urgent need for leg- 
islative action in the passport field. I 
urge the committee to give prompt con- 
sideration to S. 2095 which I have intro- 
duced to correct this situation. 
* There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WRAPPING OuR FLAG AROUND COMMUNISTS 


(By Albert E. Reitzel) 


It is difficult to accept the fact that the 
85th Congress, 2d session, adjourned without 
passing any law which would prohibit the 
issuing of passports to American citizens 
who refuse to make affidavits as to present or 
past membership in the Communist Party. 
On June 16, 1958, two decisions of the US. 
Supreme Court held that the Secretary of 
State has no authority to refuse to issue 
passports in such cases. All this has hap- 
pened in the face of a law of Congress of 1954 
which declares that the Communist Party 
of the United States, which claims to be a 
political party, is in fact an active part “of 
a conspiracy to overthrow the Government 
of the United States.” More than a month 
before Congress adjourned in August 1958, 
the Secretary of State urged the passage of 
a law to give him authority to refuse to issue 
passports in such cases; but Congress failed 
to do so. The result of these decisions is 
that the Secretary of State is required to 
issue passports to American citizens even 
though there may be evidence’of commu- 
nistic affiliations. 


At the present time the Passport Division 
is operating undér the continued existence 
of the national emergency declared by 
Presidential proclamation during the Korean 
war (1950). The regulation prohibits any 
citizen without a passport, with some excep- 
tions not in point here, to go or attempt to 
go from the United States during a national 
emergency, or in time of war, to any country 
outside of this hemisphere. The special law 
prescribes a severe penalty on any citizen 
who violates the regulation. The passport 
does more than say that the person named 


in it is a citizen of the United States. In. 


the passport the Secretary of State requests 
“all to whom it may concern to permit safely 
and freely to pass, and in case of need, to 
give all lawful aid and protection to” the 
citizen. This request from the Secretary of 
State clearly shows under international prac- 
tice an intention of our Government to ex- 
tend reasonable protection to the citizen. 
At any time passports are considered so 
much convenient proof of the name and citi- 
zenship of the owner that transportation 
lines generally require American citizens to 
have US. passports for trips between the 
United States and countries overseas. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court on 
June 16, 1958, in the suit of Weldon Dayton 
against Secretary Dulles and the suit of 
Rockwell Kent and Walter Briehl against 
Secretary Dulles compelled the Secretary of 
State to issue passports to them. In each 
case the opinion of the majority of the Court 
was by Justice Douglas, Chief Justice War- 
ren, and Justices Frankfurter, Black, and 
Brennan concurring. The dissenting opinion 
insists that Secretary Dulles had authority 
to deny the passports. It was by Justice 
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Clark, joined by Justices Burton, Harlan, 
and Whitaker, and applied to both cases. 
In short, five of the Judges decided the two 
cases in favor of Dayton, Kent, and Briehl, 
and four Judges were in favor of Secretary 
Dulles. Every patriotic citizen should strive 
to understand these two 5-to-4 decisions 
and their menace to our safety just as they 
are being studied and used by citizens to 
obtain passports for trips abroad to aid the 
Communist movement. 

In the Dayton case the opinion of the 
majority of the Court states that Congress, 
had not authorized the Secretary of State to 
deny @ passport to Dayton on the ground 
that its issuance “would be contrary to the 
national interest.” The opinion includes a 
copy“of the decision by Secretary Dulles in 
which he had refused to issue the passport. 
Mr. Dulles said: “I have reason to believe, 
on the balance of all the evidence, that the 
applicant is going abroad to engage in activi- 
ties which will advance the Communist 
movement for the purpose, knowingly and 
willfully, of advancing that movement.” 
That view is amply supported by facts stated 
by the Secretary in that copy. 

In the case of Kent and Briehl, the opin- 
ion of the majority of the Court was in their 
favor for three reasons: A passport is neces- 
sary to travel abroad; the right to travel 
is a part of the “liberty” of which a citizen 
cannot be deprived except by a law of Con- 
gress; and Congress has not authorized the 
Secretary of State to withhold a passport 
from a citizen who refused to submit an 
affidavit as to his past or present member- 
ship in the Communist Party. 

Kent had been informed by the Director 
of the Passport Office that the issuance of a 
passport was precluded on two grounds: (1) 
That he was a Communist and (2) that he 
had had a consistent and prolonged adher- 
ence to the Communist Party line; and that 
before a passport could be issued, it would be 
necessary for him to furnish an affidavit as 
to present or past membership in the Com- 
munist Party. Briehl, after his application 
for a passport had been temporarily denied 
because of allegations as to his Communist 
activities, had been informed by the Passport 
Office of the State Department that it would 
be necessary for him to file such an affidavit. 
Both refused to furnish such an affidavit. 
The refusal was described in the opinion of 
the majority of the Court as a “refusal to be 
subjected to inquiry into their beliefs and 
associations.”” It must have been forgotten 
by the majority of the Court that a law of 
Congress of 1950 and one of 1954 make clear 
that membership in the Communist Party 
means more than having beliefs and associa- 
tions. The 1950 law states that “the nature 
and control of the Communist movement 
itself, present a clear and present danger to 
the existence of free American institutions”; 
and the 1954 law says that the Communist 
Party of the United States, which claims to 
be a political party, is in fact an active part 
of a conspiracy to overthrow the Government 
of the United States. These two statements 
had been cited in the brief in the Supreme 
Court on behalf of Secretary Dulles. 

The regulations of the Secretary of State, 
which had required the passports to be de- 
nied, are consistent with a law of Congress 
of 1926 and were issued by Presidential proc- 
lamations which are within the terms of 
a law of Congress of 1952. The law of 1926 
declares that the Secretary of State may 
grant and issue passports “under such rules 
as the President shall designate and prescribe 
for and on behalf of the United States.” The 
law of 1952 declares that “While the United 
States is at war or during the existence of 
any national emergency proclaimed by the 
President it shall be unlawful for any citi- 
zen of the United States to depart from or 
enter, or attempt to depart from or enter, the 
United States unless he bears a valid pass- 
port.” The law prescribes a serious penalty 
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for a violation. That law merely repeated a 
law of Congress of 1918 as to requirement of 
passports in time of war and a law of Con- 
gress of 1941 as that requirement during a 
national emergency. The view of the ma- 
jority of the Court was that at the time this 
1952 law was passed by Congress it intended 
only to authorize denial of passports in two 
classes of cases; they are cases involving 
questions of citizenship or criminal or un- 
lawful conduct. None of these matters, the 
opinion said, were involved in these cases. 

The dissenting opinion of Justice Clark, 
joined by three other Justices of the Supreme 
Court, insists that the law of Congress of 
1952 had authorized denial of passports in 
these cases. That opinion is based on these 
points: At the time that law was Passed 
by Congress there was in effect a Presidential 
proclamation declaring a national emergency 
caused by the Korean conflict, and that 
proclamation is still in effect. The travel 
restrictions of that law were put into effect 
by a proclamation of the President in 1953. 
The proclamation pointed out that it did 
not revoke any regulations “heretofore issued 
relating to the departure of persons from, 
or their entry into the United States.” 


Among the regulations were those under 
which passports were denied to Dayton, 
Kent, and Briehl; and those-regulations had 
been issued to be effective August 22, 1952, 
which was before the date on which the 1952 
law came into effect though after the pas- 
sage of that law. Thus, the dissenting opinion 
asserts, Congress by the 1952 law has ap- 
proved “whatever use of his discretion the 
Secretary had made prior to” that law. 
Hence, the opinion describes as “nonsense” 
the statement in the opinion of the majority 
of the Court that the Secretary’s wartime 
exercise of his discretion, while admittedly 
more restrictive, is not relevant to the prac- 
tice which Congress can be said to have 
approved. The statement in the opinion of 
the majority of the Court that the Sec- 
retary’s denial of passports in peacetime 
extended only to two kinds of cases, those 
involving allegiance and those involving 
criminal activity, is described in the dissent- 
ing opinion as “contrary to fact.” In sup- 
port of that view, the dissenting opinion 
states that the peacetime practice of the 
State Department indisputably included 
denial of passports for- reasons of national 
security. That statement is proved by ex- 
cerpts in the Report of the Commission on 
Government Security ‘rom documents of the 
State Department. The excerpts are quoted 
in the dissenting opinion and show these 
facts: Shortly after the 1917 Russian revolu- 
tion, the State Department “became aware 
of the scope and danger of the worldwide 
revolutionary movement and the attendant 


purpose to overthrow all existing govern-— 


ments, including our own.” From that time 
until 1950 the practice of the State Depart- 
ment as to denying passports to Commu- 
ist sympathizers was not consistent. How- 
ever, beginning with September 1950 the 
Department consistently denied passports to 
American citizens with Communist affilia- 
tions, after it was pointed out “that the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 clearly showed 
the desire of Congress that no Communists 
should be issued passports of this Govern- 
ment.” The State Department’s. legal ad- 
viser “agreed that it was the duty of the 
State Department to refuse passports to all 
Communists, including journalists.” 

In January 1958, several months before 
the above decisions of the Supreme Court, 
Congressman WaLtter, of Pennsylvania, intro- 
duced a bill, H.R. 9937, in Congress to au- 
thorize the Secretary of State to deny pass- 
ports. Some of the provisions of the bill 
were broad enough to authorize denial in 
such cases as those of Dayton, Kent, and 
Briehl. Many of the provisions are based 
on recommendations made in the Report of 
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the Commission on Government Security 
which was sent to Congress and the President 
on June 21, 1957. The Chairman of the 
Commission was Mr. Lloyd Wright, formerly 
president of the American Bar Association. 
On the day after the two decisions were 
handed down by the Supreme Court, Con- 
gressman WALTER introduced H.R. 12989, a 
bill to permit the Secretary of State to deny 
Passports to Communist sympathizers. 

The President sent a message to Congress 
on July 7, 1958, referring to the two decisions 
of the Supreme Court and urgently request- 
ing legislation to authorize denial of pass- 
ports where their possesion would seriously 
impair the conduct of the foreign relations 
of the United States or would be inimical 
to the security of the United States. He said 
the lack of that power is exposing us every 
day and week to great danger. The follow- 
ing day, Senator Green, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, in- 
troduced S. 4110 at the request of the Secre- 
tary of State. S. 4410 (same as H.R. 13318 
introduced by Congressman KEATING, a mem- 
ber of the House Foreign Affairs Committee) 
was written by the State and Justice De- 
partments; these bills had practically the 
same provisions as those introduced pre- 
viously by Congressman WALTER. 

At this time Secretary Dulles sent a letter 
to the Vice President of the United States as 
the Presiding Officer of the Senate and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The letter said: “The international Commu- 
nist movement seeks everywhere to thwart 
US. foreign policy. The issuance of US. 
passports to supporters of that movement 
facilitates their travel to and in foreign 
countries. It clothes them when abroad 
with all the dignity and protection that our 
Government affords. Surely our Govern- 
ment should be in a position to deny pass- 
ports to such persons.” 

Mr. Robert D. Murphy, Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State, included the following points 
in his argument before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on July 16, 1958: The 
legislation proposed in S. 4!10 is based on the 
existence of a national emergency. The in- 
ternational Communist movement eagerly 
seeks the use of the citizens of the free coun- 
tries wherever possible. Contacts with such 
citizens are necessary and travel by them is 
essential. Party conferences in many coun- 
tries and meetings of a host of front organi- 
zations throughout the world are an essen- 
tial part of the movement. Those who attend 
meetings of the front organizations may be 
ardent Communists; others may be innocent 
persons who lend themselves, their prestige 
and facilities to the development of contacts 
and operations so necessary to the interna- 
tional Communist movement. Laws to pre- 
vent Comrhunist couriers and agents from 
going abroad would deal the Communist 
movement a very serious blow, just as the 
McCarran-Walter law of Congress has in 
prohibiting the travel of Communist aliens 
into this country. Even the Magna Carta 
recognized the obligations of a government 
to exercise some control over the issuance of 
passports in time of war and national emer- 
gency. The need for action by Congress is 
urgent. Since the two decisions of the Su- 
preme Court passports have had to be issued 
by the State Department to 60-odd appli- 
cants with proved records of Communist ac- 
tivities; thus, they are in a position to travel 
abroad and aid the international Communist 
movement. Seventy more applications of 
people of this sort are pending in the State 
Department. Many more such applications 
must be expected. Mr. Murphy assured Con- 
gress that under this bill the State Depart- 
ment will not be in a position to deny pass- 
ports to persons whose sole activities abroad 
would be to voice their own opinions and 
even to criticize our foreign policy, if they 
be so inclined. He said that the executive 
branch of our Government is convinced that 
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our national security is threatened by the 
free issuance of passports to American sup- 
porters of the international Communist 
movement who wish to travel abroad. With- 
out congressional authority, he said, such 
passports cannot be denied, and Congress is 
being requested to give that authority on 
an urgent basis. He stressed that our na- 
tional security requires no less. 

Doubtless, it was in view of the present 
open gate to citizens with Communist af- 
filiations to go on Visits to foreign lands 
that Attorney General Rogers, in July 1958, 
urged Congress to amend our laws against 
spying to include violations against the 
United States by our citizens while in for- 
eign countries. Such an amendment was 
passed by the House of Representatives but 
failed to be voted on in the Senate. 

On August 8, 1958, after hearing a num- 
ber of witnesses, the matter of new legis- 
lation to give authority to deny passports 
to Communists and Communist sympa- 
thizers was shelved by the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations. On August 13 a bill, 
H.R. 13760, introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Congressman SELDEN, of 
Alabama, states that Congress finds . that 
the activities of the international Commu- 
nist movement constitutes a clear, present, 
and continuing danger to the security of 
the United States. The bill would give au- 
thority to the Secretary of State to deny 
passports to persons knowingly engaged in 
activities intended to further the interna- 
tional Communist movement. The bill 
would require that no person be denied a 
passport on that ground except after op- 
portunity for a hearing and that a denial 
of a passpom on that ground shall be sub- 
ject to be canceled in the district courts 
of the United States, whenever the denial 
is contrary to law. The bill was approved 
on August 23, 1958, by the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a voice vote. The bill is with- 
out effect because no action in favor of that 
or any other bill relating to denial of pass- 
ports was taken by the Senate committee. 

We are in these critical times with an 
international Communist conspiracy against 
us that causes our Government to draft 
every year thousands of men from their 
homes and chosen pursuits to serve in our 
Armed Forces anywhere in the world. The 
Secretary of State has been left in a strait- 
jacket of law that requires him ‘to issue 
passports to citizens with Communist as- 
sociations to make visits anywhere abroad, 
thus free to aid the conspiracy. Verily, the 
Stars and Stripes are being wrapped around 
them. This danger to our country is all 
due to the two 5 to 4 unconvincing de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court and to the 
incredible, and terrifying failure of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations to give 
the Senate a chance to vote on and approve 
any of the bills, 


Employment Patterns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, with the 
consent of the House, I would like to 
take this opportunity to disabuse the 
minds of our colleagues that my native 
State of West Virginia is a rural slum 
of 25,000 square miles. 

While it has been true that we have 
suffered trade reverses in our basic soft- 
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coal-mining industry, it is true that our 
economy is progressing along the broad 
and splendid path of an eventual pros- 
perity. 

West Virginia needs all of the help it 
can receive, but, as our State’s motto 
reads, “Montani Semper Liberi’—Moun- 
taineers Are Always Free—we can always 
help ourselves, individually and collec- 
tively. This we intend to do. 


We, as a State of the Union, have been 
subjected to publicity tending to relegate 
us to the status of a poor relation. I 
should like, therefore, to insert in the 
Appendix of the Record a portion of the 
latest publication of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. which authorita- 
tively shows that our economic recovery 
is slow but sure. 


PATTERNS OF Factory EMPLOYMENT IN WEST 
VIRGINIA 


More factories is often suggested as the 
remedy for unemployment as well as a source 
of tax revenues, particularly in West Virginia 
where mine employment has been halved 
since 1948. Mechanization of the mines has 
caused layoffs involving one-eighth of the 
State’s workers. 

The creation of jobs by West, Virginia’s 
new factories, especially in the Ohio Valley 
where electric power, aluminum, chemicals 
and steel manufactures predominate, has not 
oyercome the elimination of jobs in other 
manufacturing sectors. Factory employment 
declined 10,000 between 1948 and 1957. An- 
other 8,000 factory workers were laid off in 
1958, and by May 1959 only 5,000 had been 
rehired. 

What has happened? The loss of jobs be- 
cause of factory mechanization and the de- 
creased demand for some products has more 
than offset the creation of jobs. While chem- 
ical plants added 3,100 jobs, pottery, glass 
and textile plants lost 8,400. Steel, even with 
greatly increased capacity and output, has 
managed to maintain its 1948 employment 
level. 

Employment in another group of indus- 
tries—lumber, furniture, metal fabricators 
and machinery—declined by 5,400. Partly 
offsetting this decline was the gain of 1,100 
jobs in clothing mills, printing establish- 
ments, newspaper publishing, petroleum and 
coal products. 

What is a factory job? A shift in the dis- 
tribution of jobs has occurred within the fac- 
tory. The proportion of employees on the 
“assembly line” has decreased while the pro- 
portion of “white collar” jobs has increased. 
The assembly line, with more efficient meth- 
ods and equipment, produced 50 percent more 
goods with 2.5 percent less workers between 
1947 and 1956. 

Meanwhile, West Virginia office, laboratory 
and outside workers in manufacturing in- 
creased by one-half. More scientists, engi- 
neers and technicians are required for re- 
search and development activities and auto- 
mation. More salesmen, clerks and managers 
are also needed to handle a greater variety 
of products. 

White collar workers in factories were hired 
at about the same rate in the country as a 
whole as in West Virginia—i.e., increased by 
one-half since 1947. Also, the proportion of 
“assembly line” workers to total factory em- 
ployees decreased. However, the number of 
factory workers in the country as a whole 
has increased slightly while the number in 
West Virginia declined. This is illustrated 
in the table which shows percentage changes 
between 1947 and 1958. 
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. {In percent] 


Factory} Min- | Other | Total 
ing 

















United States_......- +1.2 | —23.5 | +261] +16.3 
West Virginia.-....-.. —13.8 | —53.9 | +16.6 —8.3 


The distribution of nonfarm employment 
in the State is getting closer to the na- 
tional pattern every day. Due to the great- 
er impact of mining losses on West Vir- 
ginia gmployment, the relative importance 
of manufacturing stayed the same, ie., 25 
percent of the State’s workers. In all 
United States of America, manufacturing 
employment relative to total employment 
declined from 35 to 31 percent. 





Retired Military Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following state- 
ment by the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas, Hon. Pau. J. K1iupay: 

Mr. Chairman, you are dealing with an 
important and very complex question. It is 
not as simple of solution as was proposed by 
the amendment offered in the Committee of 
the Whole during the consideration of the 
Defense Department appropriation bill. The 
fact that the amendment was then defeated 
by 1 vote on the division and by 22 votes 
by tellers indicates that many Members of 
the House recognize the existence of the 
problem, but are uninformed as to its com- 
plexity. 

CATEGORIES OF RETIRED MILITARY PERSONNEL 


There are a number of categories of retired 
military personnel: 

1. Those who retire for length of service. 

2. Those who retire for physical disability. 

3. Those who retire for physical disability 
incurred in combat or as the result of an 
instrumentality of war. 

4. Reserve officers who are retired under 
the provisions of Public Law 810. 

5. Those Army of the United States officers 
who retired because of disability incurred 
during their wartime service. 

6. There are others, including National 
Guard, temporary officers, etc. 

Most of the discussions which have been 
had refer to “retifed officers.” There has 
been little, if any, discussion of the various 
types of retired officers. The list placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Rrecorp in the other body 
lists several officers as “reserve, retired.” 
The individuals named could have served 
under a number of circumstances. 

They could have been wartime citizen sol- 
diers who were wounded or otherwise dis- 
abled and entitled to retirement. 

During the war effort a great many tech- 
nicians were recruited from industry, com- 
missioned, and assigned to highly technical 
work. Therefore persons now designated as 
“Reserve, retired” could be persons who left 
an industry, served during the war, were 
disabled, retired and returned to the in- 
dustry from which recruited. 
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EARLY RETIREMENTS 


There has been discussion of the relatively 
early age at which military officers are being 
retired. However, it should be borne in 
mind that by a mandatory provision of law 
many of these officers are retired at an early 
age. 

The Officer Personnel Act of 1947 contains 
a@ provision requiring the retirement of an 
officer after 30 years of service and 5 years 
in grade. This provision is designed to 
create vacancies at the top so as to permit 
orderly promotion through the grades. 

The provision was included in the law in 
contemplation of a normal tour of duty in 
each grade. The Officer Personnel Act of 
1947 contemplates a tour of 3 years as second 
lieutenant; 3 years as first lieutenant: 8 
years as captain; 4 years as major; 4 years 
as lieutenant colonel; 4 years as colonel. It 
was therefore contemplated that an officer 
would reach the grade of colonel after 22 
years of service. Of course, those selected 
for general or flag rank would be eligible for 
further promotions. In contemplation of a 
normal career most officers would be ap- 
proaching the normal age for retirement at 
the time he had both 30 years of service and 
5 years in grade. 

Before the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 
had an opportunity to function normally, 
the Korean war began. Promotions were 
accelerated. We therefore have the period 
of 30 years of service and 5 years in grade 
coinciding when men are younger than men 
in industry normally would retire. 

This is a temporary situation. It is about 
to be eliminated because all of the military 
services have reached, or are reaching, nor- 
mal periods of service in grade. 

These men face retirement and reduction 
in income when their families are at the 
period of the greatest expense tothem. It is 
unreasonable to suppose that these relatively 
young mien will remain idle. They possess 
experience urgently needed by both the Gov- 
ernment and industry. 

A number of these officers hold graduate 
degrees in engineering, management, and 
other fields. Not only should they be per- 
mitted to continue in their flelds, but their 
services are urgently needed in those fields. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT OF RETIRED 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Because the officers secured their experi- 
ence and generally, education from the Gov- 
ernment, they should first be utlized by the 
Government after retirement. This is rarely 
possible. 

The Dual Officer Act of 1894 is an effective 
bar to the utilization of most retired regular 
officers by the Government. 

The Dual Compensation Act of 1932 is an 
effective bar to most other retired officers. 

However, in this connection the inequality 
of application of both of those laws is of 
major importance. There are many excep- 
tions by clear provisions of statutes. The 
Court of Claims decisions provide other ex- 
ceptions. There are exceptions provided by 
private bills passed by the Congress per- 
mitting the employment of named individ- 
uals in named positions. 

It should be academic that if any restric- 
tion is now to be placed upon the employ- 
ment of retired officers by industry, the laws 
restricting their employment by the Gov- 
ernment must be reviewed and repealed, 
amended, or made uniform. 

In addition, existing laws placing restric- 
tions upon the employment of retired officers 
in indystry are not uniform in their applica- 
tion to the various services. There is no bar 
in certain services and an absolute bar in 
others. Any legislation on this subject 
should make those laws uniform. 
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RELATIVELY FEW RETIRED OFFICERS ARE 
EMPLOYED 


Because officers well known in Washington 
enter the employment of industries holding 
Government contracts, the impression exists 
that the practice is general. 

Actually, relatively few retired officers are 
employed by industries holding Government 
contracts, or employed at all. Rarely is a 
field commander so employed. Care must be 
taken that retired officers as a class be not 
subjected to criticism because of the action 
of a few. 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST IS WRONG 


No officer should retire and soon there- 
after enter the employment of a contractor 
in a position which would give him an op- 
portunity to have that contractor favored, 
or give the appearance of so doing. 

For instance, there should be no objection 
of an electrical engineer retireqd from the 
military working on an electronic develop- 
ment for a Government contractor. 

There is every objection to the employ- 
ment of a procurement officer in a procure- 
ment position by a Government contractor. 
At least there should be the lapse of a rea- 
sonable period of time. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee has a very 
difficult task in permitting the one and 
prohibiting the other. 

In this connection I suggest you consider 
carefully the existing statutes which apply 
to Government lawyers in the practice of 
their profession after leaving Government 
service. Here you may find a reasonable 
solution of your problem. The effectiveness 
of that solution will depend finally upon the 
ethics and attitudes of the retired person- 
nel which I will discuss separately. 


THE RETIRED PERSONNEL MUST POLICE 
THEMSELVES 


Military officers are professional men. 
They belong to the noble profession of Arms. 
That profession is based, to a very high de- 
gree, upon honor and ethical conduct. 

All professions have codes or canons of 
ethics. While all professions have their 
codes and canons of ethics, we hear most of 
such in connection with lawyers and doctors. 

There are provisions for disciplinary action 
for the violation of medical or legal ethics. 
However, disciplinary action in either pro- 
fession is rare. 

Actually, the lawyer or doctor observes the 
ethics of his profession because it is the 
right and proper thing to do. In addition 
he does not fear disciplinary acticn nearly 
as much as he prizes the respect of the other 
members of his profession. 

No matter what law might be passed it 
will be ineffective if its violation remains 
socially acceptable. The observation of the 
spirit of any such law will depend largely 
upon the attitude of other retired officers 
towards the officer who finds a way to cir- 
cumvent the intent of the law. 

The reward to the retired personnel will 
come from the standing and prestige of the 
retired people in the community. In addi- 
tion, they have a very practical interest. 
As an example, many bills are pending here 
to permit military personnel retired before 
June 1, 1958 to recompute their retired pay 
under the Military Pay Act of 1958. There 
has been much editorial and other support 
of that recomptuation. It would restore a 
highly desirable tradition that retired per- 
sonnel be paid under the larger new rate. 
I would like to see that done. In view of 
the margin by which the amendment to the 
Defense Department appropriation bill was 
defeated, it is evident such a law could not 
be passed at this time. 
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Washington Pilgrimage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to call to the attention of the House an 
address by the Honorable Don Paarl- 
berg, Special Assistant to the President, 
before the Washington Pilgrimage at a 
luncheon meeting on the campus of the 
George Washington University, Satur- 
day, June 20. 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE DON PAARLBERG, 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, BE- 
FORE THE WASHINGTON PILGRIMAGE AT A 
LUNCHEON MEETING ON THE CAMPUS OF THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., SaTurRDAY, JUNE 20, 1959 


It is a pleasure to address the members of 
the ninth Washington pilgrimage. It is an 
honor to bring greetings to you from the 
White House. I am sure all the citizens of 
the Nation's Capital have welcomed you and 
saluted the high purpose of your visit. 

As a public official I have a personal rea- 
son for enjoying your delegation. You came 
here to give us freely of your faith and 
spirit. Thank you. Thank you for remind- 
ing -us that the religious heritage of 
America is a precious gift. 

What is the religious heritage of this 
country? Have we been good stewards of 
this legacy? What needs, what hopes and 
possibly what forebodings inspire your pil- 
grimage? 

The religious heritage of this Nation con- 
sists of the worship of God and a faithful 
obedience to His Commandments. Out of 
such worship and obedience comes the 
structure of morality and individual re- 
sponsibility which is the strength of Ameri- 
can society. 

George Washington, in his farewell ad- 
dress, expressed this thought with deep con- 
viction: “And let us with caution indulge 
the supposition, that morality can be main- 
tained without religion. Whatever may be 
conceded to the influence of refined educa- 
tion on minds of peculiar structure; reason 
and experience both forbid us to expect 
that national morality can prevail in ex- 
clusion of religious principle.”’ 

This works both ways. We cannot sus- 
tain the religious life of America without a 
vigorous moral response. Last Sunday, a 
well-known preacher in New York said: “Re- 
ligion and morality belong together, and 
whenever one of them suffers a decline, the 
other will not prosper Iéng.” 

This says what religious faith has long 
taught: “For as the body without the spirit 
is dead, so faith without works is dead also.” 

The New York minister spoke of the pres- 
ent popularity of the church in America. 
He said church membership was at a record 
high. So are church budgets, church con- 
struction, and church attendance. Religi- 
ous books and movies have a rich market. 
But despite all these signs of religious prog- 
ress there is a disturbing back-sliding in 
public and private morality. There is an 
appalling increase in crime and violence. 
The American divorce rate continues to be 
a national scandal. Racial antagonism and 
the lack of personal discipline makes us re- 
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examine the depth of our religious teach< 
ings. ; 

So there is a feeling of disquiet as to the 
state of our religious heritage. There is a 
feeling that we may not be the best of 
stewards. Some are trying to improve our 
social and economic and moral performance 
without strengthening the religious faith; 
some are trying to improve our religious ac- 


‘ tivity without strengthening our moral prac- 


tice. In either case, the result can only be 
failure. We must have both faith and 
works, They are mutually supporting and 
enriching. 

It seems to me that our religious heritage 
is threatened by a strange and unlike coali- 
tion: the subversive, the selfish and the 
slothful. 

First, the subversive. This is atheistic 
communism, frankly intent upon overcom- 
ing both our Nation and the religious belief 
upon which it is based. 

Second, the selfish. This is a kind of ag- 
nostic materialism, which pays lipservice 
to the deeper values while it strives to use 
_ institutions of government for personal 
gain. 

Third, the slothful. This is the lazy atti- 
tude which shifts moral problems to the 
Government. It tries to reach the millenium 
by the legislative route. It would substitute 
public law for private morality. 

Let me now describe how this strange 
coalition through a mixture of motives, 
threatens our religious heritage. 

Communism was born of religion gone 
sour. Karl Marx was a frustrated son of 
the church, His program is an international 
movement, zealous, dedicated, vigorous, and 
resourcesful. In a little more than 40 years 
of active growth, communism has brought 
into its camp one-third of the human race. 
One could hardly conceive of a philosophy 
or a form of economic and political organi- 
zation more antagonistic to our religious 
heritage. 

But it is not enough to speak strong 
words about communism. It is not enough 
to attack the Communist teaching directly, 
to expose its flaws, to lay bare its errors, 
or even to overthrow it by force. Our relig- 
ious heritage grew not by attacking those 
who opposed it, but by positively demon- 
strating its own merits. In our daily living, 
in social context, we show forth our inner 


‘faith. The American system, rooted in our 


religious-moral heritage, provides the rich- 
est of spiritual and material rewards. To 
prove its worth, these rewards must be dem- 
onstrated by individual citizens and by the 
Nation as a whole. 

As I said, the first member of the coalition 
which threatens our heritage is the sub- 
versive. He has a false religion of his own, 
on the offensive throughout the world. Let 
no one underestimate this deadly enemy. 

And we are not underestimating his 
strength—nor our own strength. We too arg 
on the march around the world but not with 
bayonets and guns. Rather with plows and 
spades—and in a thousand peaceful ways 
we are trying to build a peaceful and pro- 
ductive world. 

Let me tell you something good out of 
my own particular field of experience. Last 
year, it was my privilege to travel around 
the world and see how American agricul- 
tural experts and products were being used 
to combat the forces of communism and to 
raise the levels of living of our neighbors 
in the underdeveloped countries. 

And this, -I believe, is practical religious 
service of the highest order. In fact, our 
missionaries were the first to practice it. 
They knew that part of the believer’s re- 
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sponsibility is always to “feed the hungry 
and give drink to the thirsty.” 

America is doing great work in this area 
of need. Last year, we gave away $265 mil- 
lion worth of our surplus farm products to 
feed the hungry and give the thirsty a drink. 
It makes the story of the five loaves and two 
fish seem modest indeed. This food went, 
not to 5,000 people, but to 60 million in 78 
countries. 

This.is what Americans are doing on @& 
magnificent scale on every continent. We 
can be proud of them—and of our Nation 
which supports them. I saw their work with 
my Own eyes and I was most encouraged. 

I saw an experimental laboratory where 
Indian biochemists, trained in the United 
States, were developing new forms of human 
food from oil seed cake and meal. 

In Bangkok I saw agricultural scientists 
from the United States teaching plant breed- 
ing, soil science, and farm economics to a 
group of alert Thai students. 

In Greece there is an agricultural educa- 
tion system based largely on the American 
pattern, including extension agents and 4-H 
Clubs. 

In India I talked with an American agri- 
cultural expert who had helped make a sig- 
nificant engineering advance. He had 
helped the village people to shift from the 
broad-bladed hoe, their traditional digging 
tool, to the American spade. For centuries 
these people have dug irrigation ditches by 
flailing the earth with this heavy hoe and 
then jerking up and throwing aside the bit 
of dirt they dislodge. “A spade would be 
better,” thought this American expert, so he 
procured one. But the edge of the spade 
hurt the digger’s bare foot and the spade 
was flung aside. The extension man welded 
on a flange, but then the dirt stuck to the 
spade. Finally, he devised a wooden sole, 
with leather thongs, which the digger could 
tie onto his foot, and then the transition 
from a hoe to a spade economy was achieved. 
This probably was a change comparable with 
the shift from binder to combine for a mid- 
western farmer. 

In India, men from the Ford Foundation 
have developed a bullock-driven electric gen- 
erator for village use. This opens the way 
for a new source of electricity for lifting irri- 
gation water, driving tools for small. indus- 
try, and providing electric lights for village 
homes. 

Throughout all this area the American 
missionary, accompanied by the agricultural 
specialist, laid the foundation for the ad- 
vance of agricultural science. 

In the Middle East agricultural scientists 
from many Countries have teamed up with 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations to check the locust 
plague, a scourge in this area ever since 
Biblical times. American scientists are a 
part of the team. . 

This is part of our great American mis- 
sion called mutual security. This is the 
only Government program I know of which 
has the unanimous support of the leader- 
ship of all the major religious groups in our 
land: Catholic, Jew, Protestant and Greek. 

Don't believe all you hear and read about 
“the ugly American.” In many, many places 
throughout the world, the face of America 
is the face of sympathy, helpfulness and 
understanding. 

The best way to deal with the subversive 
is to fill the world so full of positive good as 
to dispel the hate, want, and lust on whi 
the subversive feeds. " 

The second member of the coalition which 
threatens our religious heritage is the self- 
ish man who pays lip service to religion 
but has no real feeling for our religious 
heritage or for the freedom which flows 
from it. He sees in government a means of 
protecting himself from a competitor, or 
gaining advantage over an opponent. Our 
religious heritage gave us freedom and re- 
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sponsibility; the selfish man accepts the 
freedom and disregards the responsibility. 
His standard of morality is what the law al- 
lows. To him the law is as power politics 
can write it. Though government was set 
up to protect the general interest from the 
special interest, the selfish man strives to 
make it serve the exact opppsite purpose. 

This member of the coalition has no in- 
tention of eroding our religious heritage; 
indeed he speaks highly of it. But his ac- 
tions can bring our religious teaching into 
disregard and our government into disre- 
pute. 

How much of this can the country stand? 
At some point the citizenry would lose faith 
in the equity and justice of government ac- 
tion, .At some point our people would doubt 
that religious teaching has any practical 
meaning, These are real threats to our 
religious heritage. 

There is no better way to deal with this 
fellow than to revitalize our religious teach- 
ing, lift the standards of morality and ad- 
here to sound principles of government. 
We must, as a people, set a standard wor- 
thy of our heritage and hold our public of- 
ficials to that same high standard. 

The third member of the group which 
threatens our religious heritage is the sloth- 
ful fellow who would substitute public pro- 
grams for individual responsibility. He 
avows the highest motives and is anxious 
to redress any human wrong by passing a 
law. He notes the shortcomings of the 
American system, but is somehow blind to 
its advantages, He does not understand the 
social sciences but he would remake our 
economic and social system. He does not 
understand the responsibilities laid upon 
the individual by the tenets of religious 
faith, but he is ready to undertake, by gov- 
ernment programs, wholesale invasions of 
this area. 

Robert Frost, the poet, once described 
this slothful fellow in a short poem. Let 
me read it to you. It is about the man who 
wents to remake the world by waving the 
wand of government over everything. 


“Harrison loves my country, too. 

But wants it all made over new. 

He’s Freudian Viennese by night. 

By day he’s Marxian Muscovite. 

It isn’t because he’s Russian Jew. 

He’s Puritan Yankee through and through. 
He dotes on Saturday pork and beans. 
But his mind is hardly out of his teens: 
With him the love of country means 
Blowing it all to smithereens 

And having it all made over new.” 


We all know this fellow. He’s not as harm- 
less as we sometimes think. When the load 
of moral responsibility is lifted off the back 
of the individual and transferred to the 
state, our religious heritage suffers. 

Our religious heritage teaches that God 
counts us not as members of worthwhile 
civic associations, or as taxpayers who sup- 
port worthy causes, or as persons who vote 
in favor of benevolent government programs, 
but as individual human souls. 

Government owes each citizen an equal 
place at the starting line; it cannot assure 
that all will breast the tape at the same 
instant. 

There are many helpful things which gov- 
ernment can do, some of which are not now 
being done. But government is not omnip- 
otent. If government undertakes some 
well-intended but ill-advised intervention 
in economic life, public decisions are sub- 
stituted for private responsibility. And so, 
without wishing to do so and without know- 
ing how or why it happened, freedom and 


‘individual responsibility may be lost. Indi- 


vidual responsibility is closely associated 
with the religious heritage of this land; to 
weaken one is to threaten the other. Good 
intentions would make this no less a 


tragedy. 
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So we have here the three who together 
threaten the structure which represents our 
religious heritage. 

One, the subversive, is a deliberate house- 
wrecker. 

One, the self-seeker, thoughtlessly pulls 
down the house as he hunts for anything 
that could be useful to him. 

One, the slothful with the best of inten- 
tions, dreams about additions and remodel- 
ings which the inhabitants of the house 
cannot afford and are unable to use. 

But while some threaten our religious 
heritage, others, as I have said, build it up. 

There are those who understand our re- 
ligious—heritage, who are committed to it, 
and who work for it in their daily lives. 

There are those who understand the pur- 
pose of life, who recognize the shortcomings 
of our system, who would strengthen the 
system where it can be strengthened and 
accept it where it cannot. 

There are those who recognize that com- 
munism, like toadstool, grows best in the 
dark—as far from the light of religion as 
it can get. These people want to set their 
light on a hill and work steadily, with faith 
and courage, for the betterment of their 
fellowmen. 

There are those who love freedom and 
who accept responsibility, who ask of gov- 
ernment no special favors for themselves. 

These are the true stewards of our re- 
ligious-moral heritage. They are the chil- 
dren of light. I believe they will overcome 
the children of darkness. But we cannot 
relax. We must work hard and faithfully 
with them. 

When the historian of the future writes 
the history of our present times, he must 
write that the supporters of faith and free- 
dom won out Over the subversives, the sel- 
fish and the slothful. Our religious heritage 
must be preserved, strong and virile for our 
own people and indeed for the people be- 
yond the seas. I know your Washington 
pilgrimage has this intent. I wish you well. 

I add one further thought. A little 
while ago, I thanked you for coming to 
Washington because you want to give some- 
thing. Of course you want to give. But 
you also want to receive something. You 
are pilgrims and pilgrims always have a goal 
and purpose. They want to get something 
so that they can return home stronger than 
when they started out. I hope that is what 
you are now able to do. 

I hope you have seen your servants in 
Government at work and I hope you have 
been encouraged by what you have seen. I 
am not a career civil servant. I have been 
in Washington only a few years. But I am 
deeply impressed and gratified by the de- 
votion—religious devotion—which inspires 
the work which is being done here on your 
behalf—and on behalf of our neighbors 
around the world. 

I hope you will go home and tell your 
friends that the religious heritage of Amer- 
ica is honored here—and I hope it motivates 
all that we do, 


Thank you and goodby. 





Funny, Unless— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, our 
very able colleague from the Sixth Dis- 
trict of Michigan, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, has 
performed a service in pointing out some 
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of the many loopholes in our present 
revenue code. A few of the paradoxical 
provisions of present tax law are 
humorous—unless, as the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer pointed out editorially on 
July 6, you happen to be the one who 
has to pay. Under unanimous consent, 
I insert the editorial: 
Funny, UNLEss— 


One of the funnier examples of ‘how silly 
some of our tax laws are was cited recently 
by Representative CHaRLEs E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Republican of Michigan. 

He explained that in 1951 when a 5-per- 
cent tax was levied against the unsuspecting 
and unorganized power mower lawn growers 
of the Nation, it was decided that industrial 
power mowers—for golf courses, farms, 
etc.—should not have to pay the tax. So 
any power mower 24 inches and wider in its 
cutting swath wasn’t taxed, according to 
CHAMBERLAI}Yy. 

At that time most home mowers were 17 
inches wide. But lately these have been 
widening, and the 17-inch home mower gave 
way to the 19-inch mower, the 19-inch 
mower gave way to the 21- and 22-inch 
mower, and then, naturally, came the tax- 
exempt 24-inch mower. 

The result is wholesale confusion. 

Very funny, as we said in the beginning. 
Unless, of course, you have had to pay the 5- 
percent tax on a mower. As Representative 
CHAMBERLAIN also commented, “It is one 
more example of the willy-nilly tax discrim- 
ination imposed upon the American con- 
sumer who has to pay a 10-percent tax on 
his automobile which is a necessity, while 
his neighbor pays no such tax on a yacht.” 





Four Banking Groups Favor H.R. 7950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. MASON. Four important bank- 
ing groups have issued a statement in 
favor of H.R. 7950, which I introduced 
to the House recently. Inasmuch as the 
proposed equal taxation of commercial 
banks, mutual savings banks, and sav- 
ings and loan associations has become 
a matter of rather violent controversy 
in the newspapers within the past few 
days, I believe that this joint statement 
should be published as it was agreed to 
by the signatory groups, without addi- 
tion, subtraction or editorial comment. 
It is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., July 1—The American 
Bankers Association, the Bankers Commit- 
tee for Tax Equality, the Independent Bank- 
ers Association, and the Roth Committee 
will give their full united support to H.R. 
7950, the groups said in a joint statement 
today. 

The bill, introduced in the Congress last 
week by Representative Noan M. Mason, of 
Illinois, provides for changes in the laws 
governing Federal taxation of commercial 
banks, mutual savings banks, and savings 
and loan associations. It would, if enacted, 
result in the payment of substantial] Federal 
income taxes by mutual institutions. 

The joint statement follows: 

“The American Bankers Association, the 
Bankers Committee for Tax Equality, the 
Independent Bankers Association, and the 
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Roth Committee are dedicated to a belief 
in the principle of fair competition through 
fair tax treatment of commercial banks, 
mutual savings banks, and savings and loan 
associations. 

“These four organizations are keenly 
aware of the importance of savings as an 
anti-inflationary curb. They are also aware 
of the need for Federal revenue. 

“The present tax advantage of mutual 
savings banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions over commercial banks places commer- 
cial banks in a disadvantageous position in 
competition for savings and in their ability 
to serve the public. This should be cor- 
rected. 

“To this end, the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, the Bankers Committee for Tax 
Equality, the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion, and the Roth Committee stand united 
to achieve equitable tax treatment. 

“Therefore, H.R. 7950, embodying a joint 
proposal of these groups was introduced in 
the Congress on June 24, 1959, by Repre- 
sentative Noau Mason, of Illinois. It was 
referred to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, where all tax legislation originates. 

“The bill provides for— 

“1. A uniform bad debt reserve formula fof 
all three types of institutions. It would 
permit these institutions to set up annually 
one-half of 1 percent of loans, not Govern- 
ment insured or guaranteed, as a bad debt 
reserve before taxes, until the reserve 
amounts to 5 percent of such loans; 

“2. Repeal of the present provisions of law 
which permits savings and loan associations 
and mutual savings banks to make transfer 
to a reserve for bad debts, without the pay- 
ment of taxes, so long as the total of their 
surplus, undivided profits, and reserves does 
not exceed 12 percent of withdrawable ac~- 
counts or total deposits; 

“3. Amendment of the present provision 
under which mutual institutions may deduct 
all dividends and interest paid out. The bill 
would limit such tax deductions to an 
amount equal to the average percentage of 
net income actually paid out by all savings 
and loans associations or by all mutual sav- 
ings banks during the preceding 10 years. 

“That part of H.R. 7950 described in point 
3 above merits particular attention. Its ef- 
fect would be to permit a mutual institution 
to make dividend or interest payments, on a 
tax-deductible basis, up to a fixed amount 
of its net income—the amount to be deter- 
mined by the percentage of income paid in 
dividends or interest by the entire industry 
during the previous 10 years. If it paid out 
less than the limit, it would be able to de- 
duct only the amount it paid out. If, for 
example, records through 1958 were to show 
that all savings and loan associations had 
paid out in dividends an‘average of 70 per- 
cent of their net income during the past 
decade, then under this bill each savings 
and loan association would be permitted 
tax deduction on dividends up to 70 percent 
of its net income. A similar test is provided 
for mutual savings banks. 

“H.R. 7950 differs in some detail from the 
general proposal adopted at the April meet- 
ing of the American Bankers Association 
administrative committee and executive 
council, which was described in the letter 
of President Lee Miller of the American 
Bankers Association under date of April 24. 
The change resulted from discussions and 
conferences in Washington with represent- 
atives of the American Bankers Association, 
the Bankers Committee for Tax Equality, the 
Independent Barikers Association, and the 
Roth Committee, leading to the introduction 
of the bill. 

“Other bills on the subject of taxation 
of mutual institutions are now pending be- 
for the Congress. The Curtis bill and the 
Harrison bills purpose a straight reduction 
in the tax-free loss reserves of mutual in- 
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stituitons from the present 12 percent to 
5 percent. The Harrison~bill additionally 
limits tax deductible dividends and interest 
to 3% percent. We recognize that the Curtis 
and Harrison bills also have as their objec- 
tive equitable tax treatment. We believe 
that the alternative methods they offer will 
aid the Congress in arriving at a sound 
decision. 

“The opposition which we may encounter 

claims to be deeply entrenched and influ- 
ential. 
. “With this in mind, the importance of 
unified and well coordifiated action by our 
respective groups cannot be overempha- 
sized. It merits the wholehearted support 
of all banks. 

“We therefore pledge our strongest efforts 
toward the achievement of equitable tax 
treatment.” 





Tribute to Congressman Daniel J. Flood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include therein en 
article from the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 
Record, concerning the tribute paid to 
our colleague Dan Fioop recently when 
he was honored by the various civic 
groups of his hometown: 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Record, July 3, 1959] 
DELAYED TRIBUTE 


EpDITOR OF THE RECORD: 

As one who had been looking forward en- 
thusiastically to participating in the richly 
earned tribute on June 6, 1959, to Congress- 
man Danie. J. Fioop, I was bitterly disap- 
pointed that the plane in which I was travel- 
ing to Wilkes-Barre was forced by storms to 
return to Philadelphia, and that I was thus 
deprived of the privilege and pleasure of 
joining our mutual friends in honoring the 
Congressman. 

It had been my purpose, as president of 
the Association of the U.S. Army, to present 
him with a certificate of appreciation from 
the association, and in so doing to deliver 
some appropriate remarks. Since the afore- 
mentioned circumstances prevented my do- 
ing so, I beg to forward, as of possible in- 
terest to you, the accompanying copy of what 
I had intended to say on that occasion. 

With my sincere good wishes, 

A. J. DREXEL BIDDLE, 
Major General, President. 


“I have an abiding admiration, affection, 
and esteem for Dan Fioop, and I consider it 
a@ singular honor to participate in this richly 
earned tribute, and to be granted the privi- 
lege of touching particularly on two facets 
of his distinguished, useful life. 

“You see, prior to and during World War II 
I lived very close to the people of the now 
captive countries behind the Iron Curtain 
in Eastern Europe. From the outset of their 
deplorable plight, Dan became acutely con- 
cerned with their unhappy fate. Inspired, 
of course, by his love and deep devotion to 
the people of this area who are friends and 
relatives of those in captive Europe, Dan has 
always been ready to lend a helping hand. 
Believe me, there’s many a family in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and of the Baltic 
and other States who would welcome the 
chance to embrace Dan and thank him for 
what he has done and to express their ap- 
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preciation of his steadfast drive to further 
the principle of freedom and dignity of the 
individual. 

“Then, too, it is with a sense of pride and 
appreciation that I point to his untiring 
efforts toward advancing the interests of our 
armed services. With his clear comprehen- 
sion of the problems confronting the free 
world, our Nation in particular, together with 
his penetrating grasp of the military require- 
ments necessary to meet them, he is always 
out in front, striving for what it takes to 
keep our military posture second to none. 

“As president of the Association of the U.S. 
Army, I take the greatest pleasure in an- 
nouncing in the association’s award of a 
certificate of appreciation ‘to Dan for his 
active and continued support of a strong 
national defense and his unswerving recog- 
nition of the Army as an indispensable factor 
in the Nation’s defensive strength. 

“Congressman F.Loop, it is now my privi- 
lege and pleasure to present to you this ex- 
pression of appreciation from the Association 
of the US. Army. 

“I should be remiss were I to conclude 
without paying my warmest respects to the 
other member of this outstanding team— 
one who has been constantly at Dan’s side, 
working with him in furthering the inter- 
ests of this area, of this Commonwealth, of 
the Nation—none other than his charming, 
intelligent, and ever-understanding and 
helpful lady, Mrs. Dan Flood.” 





Reuben Darbinian 
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HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following text of an 
editorial taken from the Armenian week- 
ly, Hairenik, in its issue of July 2. The 
article pays tribute to the editor in chief 
of Hairenik, Mr. Reuben Darbinian, who 
recently celebrated his 50th anniversary 
of service to the Armenian people, as well 
as his practice of journalism. 

It was my pleasure last week to be in 
Detroit on the occasion of the annual 
convention of the Armenian Revolution- 
ary Federation, the Armenian Relief So- 
ciety, and the Armenian Youth Federa- 
tion. On Thursday evening, July 2, a 
testimonial dinner was given to Mr. Dar- 
binian at the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, 
before which I had the privilege of 
speaking at that time. It was a great 
privilege for me to be present and to 
join Mr. Darbinian’s many friends and 
admirers in paying a well-deserved trib- 
ute to him, and I include this editorial 
so that Members may have a chance to 
be familiar with his outstanding record 
and his many accomplishments in the 
field of journalism and on behalf of the 
cause of Armenian independence: 

REUBEN DARBINIAN 

The jubilee celebration of 50 years of serv- 
ice to his people which tonight is being ac- 
corded to Reuben Darbinian, editor in chief 
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of Hairenik publications, at the behest of the 
central committee of the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation, and in a festive setting 
of three conventions being held in Detroit, 
not only is a well-deserved tribute to a great 
man, but it has the proportions of a land- 
mark in contemporary Armenian history. 

During the past half century no other Ar- 
menian, perhaps, made his influence felt so 
sharply and so decisively upon the fortunes 
of the Armenian communities of the disper- 
sion as the modest recipient of tonight’s 
homage. Reuben Darbinian has behind him 
an illustrious record of more than half a cen- 
tury activity as a brilliant intellect, a distin- 
guished journalist, and an incomparable 
party and national leader. 

A man of deeds more than words, a cham- 
pion of great causes and great accomplish- 
ments, he early came into prominence as a 
leading figure in literary, cultural, and pol- 
icymaking schemes of the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation. 

His journalistic career, a field in which he 
distinguished himself as almost unrivaled, 
began early in his youth when he became 
editor of the Armenian language publication 
Arev (Sun) of Baku, followed by Harach of 
Erivan, the Korz (Work) monthly of Baku, 
the Azadamart (Fight for Freedom) weekly 
of Istanbul, and finally, during the past 37 
years, as editor in chief of Hairenik publi- 
cations. It may truly be said he was the 
sole inspiring genius behind the creation 
of the Hairenik Monthly, the Hairenik Week- 
ly, and the Armenian Review, three distin- 
guished publications which the paternal 
patronage of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation has maintained to this day. 

With the dispersion of the Armenian in- 
tellectuals after the Soviet takeover of Ar- 
menia, Reuben Darbinian salvaged much of 
the wreckage by rallying these expatriated 
and expropriated unfortunates around the 
Hairenik Monthly, providing them at least 
a modicum of subsistence from the meager 
pay which they received for their contribu- 
tions. He nurtured entire generations and 
discovered a host of talented young writers 
as a result.of the Hairenik Monthly. Today, 
the Hairenik Monthly has become an impos- 
ing compendium of documentary literature 
about the recent and contemporary history 
of the Armenian people. 

He did the same thing with the creation 
of the Hairenik Weekly and the Armenian 
Review. The latter,.in particular, now in 
its 11th year, is slowly proving itself as a 
veritable counterpart of the Armenian lan- 
guage monthly. 

A realist by temperament, he never was 
carried away by the romanticisms of his con- 
temperaries which fell victims to various 
types._of isms, A keen observer, a pro- 
found student of history, a man of unusual 
insight and unquestionably an extraordi- 
nary analyst, he always kept his foot on solid 
ground, and in so doing he kept countless 
others from wandering in devious paths. 
That is the reason why he won for himself 
the reputation of the greatest foe of com- 
munism, and conversely, the greatest cham- 
pion of national freedom. 

He analyzed and exposed the Soviet evil 
as early as the twenties and it may confi- 
dently be contended that, his conclusions of 
40 years ago are just as fresh and valid today 
as they were then and no one has been able 
to improve upon them. 

A great educator, leader, patriot, and 
statesman, Darbinian has endeared himself 
to countless admirers, being respected by 
friend and foe. He has given us a life of 
service and great achievement. He has 
served his people well. 
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HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, again the Rocky Mountain 
News has put the spotlight on the diffi- 
culties of a metropolitan area—in this 
instance Denver—in trying to manage 
the sewage wastes of a rapidly increas- 
ing and sprawling area. 

Bill Miller’s sixth article on June 26 
reports how Denver has failed in its 
several efforts to get secondary treat- 
ment of its sewage, as required by the 
Colorado law. 

In inserting this article in the REecorp 
Appendix, may I especially call atten- 
tion to the commendable statement of 
Denver’s new Mayor, Richard Y. Bat- 
terton, showing his intention of working 
this problem out in concert with his 
neighboring metropolitan communities. 

It is these suburban areas I have the 
duty and privilege of representing here 
in the Congress. It has been in their 
interests that I have spoken before this 
House and its committees in favor of 
economical and effective action by the 
Federal Government, such as that pro- 
vided in H R. 3610. I met with the public 
official of the metropolitan area on Mon- 
day of this weck in support of a co- 
operative approach to this problem. 

The article follows: 

Two Projyecrs Hetp SOLUTION To SEWAGE 
PROBLEM 
(By Bill Miller) 

Back in the depression-ridden 1930's 
Denver undertook two projects which, if suc- 
cessful, would have solved the city’s sewage 
disposal problems. : 

Unfortunately, neither was successful. 
But the effort was made by Denver in bygone 
years when sewage problems, stream pollu- 
tion and similiar phrases were seldom heard. 

These two projects were the Whitecap 
Canal and magnatite filters. 

First the story of the Whitecap Canal proj- 
ect, a fascinating one that showed imagina- 
tion, vision, courage, and determination. 

Unfortunately, it was a giant boondoggle. 

PACT SIGNED 

On August 30, 1935, Denver entered into 
an agreement with the Farmers Reservoir and 
Irrigation Co. concerning the Whitecap 
Canal, which had not been in use for many 
years. 

The canal ran from Clear Creek to the 
Platte River and, according to the agreement, 
“needs extensive cleaning out and other reno- 
vating before it can be used.’’ 

At the time, Denver was engaged in bring- 
ing Fraser River and Williams Fork water 
from the western slope. 

“Use of the Whitecap Canal would be ad- 
vantageous to the city both in connection 
with its water to be brought through the 
Moffat water tunnel and its Williams Fork 
water,” the agreement read. In return the 
reservoir firm was given certaingights to buy 
excess water. 
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To carry out the project, the manager of 
improvements agreed to build a dam to divert 
water into the Burlington Ditch. 


CANAL CLEANED 


The canal was cleaned up, The dam, inlet 
and outlet structures, a drainage system, and 
warehouses were built. 

The canal work was accomplished through 
the aid of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion (WPA) and the Public Works Admin- 
istration (PWA). It ran along a shale out- 
cropping that was covered in some areas by 
sand and gravel. 

In addition, the canal was too level. There 
was not much gravity flow and some believed 
at times of high water in the Platte, water 
could be diverted into Clear Creek. 

Its purpose, of course, was to carry Clear 
Creek water to the Platte. 

After years of work and expenditure of 
dollars, water was released into the canal. 

And all hell broke loose. 

ALL FOR NAUGHT 


The canal was porous as a sponge. 
Furthermore, the water didn’t run either way. 
It just stayed in one spot and seeped through 
the canal bottom and banks. 

Lowland farms, houses and even a school- 
house were flooded. 

The experiment lasted 3 days. The water 
was drained out and the experience for- 
gotten, except for damage suits that 
stretched out through the years. 

The old canal is covered now, its many 
structures just a memory. Out along Clear 
Creek, north of Denver, there still are 
visible a few outcroppings of cement pilings 
but that’s about all. 

What has this to do with the sewage 
problems in Metropolitan Denver? 

The interesting thing’ about this entire 
project is this: It was built, primarily, as a 
sewage not a water project. 

GOOD INTENTION 

The theory behind it? Western Slope 
water would be diverted, brought into Clear 
Creek and eventually to the Platte River 
near the Burlington Ditch. 

Purpose of this diversion water was to di- 
lute the sewage being dumped into the 
Piatte by Denver. 

In addition, the city planned to construct 
a series of shallow lakes or lagoons and use 
some of this water for the natural treatment 
of sewage. The lagoon system still is effec- 
tive—it is used extensively by smaller 
communities. 

When sewage is dumped into these shal- 
low lakes, nature, through bacteriological 
processes, disposes of the waste. 


This canal project was not a small one. 
The depth at water line was 51% feet and was 
48 feet wide at the top and 26 feet wide at 
the bottom. 

Its length 
miles. 


was 20,200 feet or nearly 4 


TROUBLE AHEAD 

How much the project cost is a moot 
question. 

A report of the Denver Water Board in 
1936 indicated that nearly $500,000, mostly 
WPA and PWA, had been spent in 1935 and 
1936. 

However, the entire project was not a loss, 

Water from the Williams Fork is still di- 
verted to the Western Slope through the 
Jones Pass tunnel. 

Now, about the magnatite filters. 

Before 1936, Denver deposited all of its 
wastes into the Platte. When plans and 
specifications were drawn for the Denver 
sewage disposal plant, the city envisioned 
complete treatment facilities. 
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The plant was designed for a population 
of 317,000. It was to handle a flow of 54 
million gallons per day. 

The plant was put into operation Decem- 
ber 11, 1937, and almost from the outset 
difficulties were encountered. with the 
magnatite filters. 


FILTERS FLOP 


The filters, coupled with chlorine disinfec- 
tion, were supposed to give Denver complete 
treatment. 

But the filters didn’t work. It was a new 
process and the filter screens would erode 
and the fine sand would wash away. 

A city engineer later reported: 

“For 4 years, the contractor and magnatite 
filter representatives attempted to correct 
the operational difficulties. More than 
$100,000 was spent to place the filters in 
satisfactory operation.” 

But the efforts failed. 

The Magnatite Filter Co. was unable to 
put the filters in acceptable working order. 
The city sued for $288,000. 

But the firm entered bankruptcy and the 
city settled for $30,000. 


CHLORINE KEY 


Magnatite filters and chemical flocculation 
were abandoned in 1942 when the plant 
was converted to primary treatment with 
some aeration and return of the sludge to 
increase solids removal. 

Chlorine disinfection of the final effluent 
before it was dumped into the river was 
continued then and continues now. 

Since this. time, Denever experimented 
with many methods of treating sewage. 
Many have met with failure, others with 
moderate success. 

But Denver has never stopped trying. 
Denver admits its shortcomings and does 
not claim to have perfect treatment. 

But a report issued in 1950 spells out 
its position: 


“It is apparent that the Denver sewage 
plant was designed with the intent of pro- 
viding complete treatment. The failure of 
the secondary treatmient by means of the 
magnatite filters necessitated the conversion 
of the existing plant to only preliminary 
treatment with chlorine sterilization of the 
effluent.” 

MUST BE SOLVED 

The city recognizes that, eventually, the 
problem will have to be solved. 

Mayor-elect Richard Y. (Dick) Batterton 
pledges: 

“We recognize the problem and we wish 
to solve the entire metropolitan area sew- 
age situation in cooperation with our 
neighbors. It’s a problem that must be 
solved.” 


Complete treatment includes the primary 
and secondary, which usually involves some 
biological process in which a high BOD 
(biochemical oxygen demand) removal is 
obtained. 

This is most often provided by either 
activated sludge or tricking filters, fol- 
lowed by secondary clarifiers. 

Following this treatment and a good dose 
of chlorine for added safety, the effluent 
can be dumped with little fear of polluting 
the stream. 

But without secondary treatment—and es- 
pecially when mechanical difficulties or in- 
sufficient capacity forces bypassing the 
plant—downstream users are mighty unhap- 
py. 

There are odors, there is stream pollu- 
tion. When this happens people living in 
the Brighton area get incensed at Den- 
ver. 

There’s also another interesting sidelight 
about the effect, if any, on truck farm- 
ing. 


July 8 
Admissibility of Evidence—Statements of 


Confessions 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 4957) to amend 
chapter 223 of title 18, United States Code, 


to provide for the admission of certain evi- 
dence, and for other purposes. 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, my 
chief difficulty with this bill, to which I 
am opposed, is that it is an indirect at- 
tack against rule 5(a). Rule 5(a) is very 
simple, and it says much. It states that 
any accused shall be arraigned without 
unnecessary delay. As was so succinctly 
and ably pointed out by my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Ray], in the Mallory case 
there was an 8-hour delay, and it was 
shown that there was every opportunity 
to arraign prior to the time that ar- 
raignment occurred. It has long been 
Federal practice, and it has been the 
rule ever since the McNabb case that 
rule 5(a) will be safeguarded by exclud- 
ing from evidence the fruits of its viola- 
tion. Therefore, what this proposed bill 
does is to indirectly nullify rule 5(a), and 
I suggest to the Committee that if there 
is disagreement with the rule stated in 
5(a), that any accused shall be arraigned 
without unnecessary delay, we should at- 
tack it on this ground and not by a back- 
door approach. 

The Mallory case represents no basic 
change to the evidentiary rule estab- 
lished by the McNabb case in 1943. Since 
1943, certainly, the Congress has. not 
seen fit to take action to overcome what 
was done in the McNabb case. I point 
out also that the Mallory decision was a 
unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court, and the author of the decision 
was Mr. Justice Frankfurter who was 
also the author of the majority opinion 
in the McNabb case. What rule 5(a) 
does, which is at the basis of this, is to 
simply state the fundamental rule that 
a man is to be detained in a criminal 
proceeding solely for the purpose of 
bringing him before the court, to assure 
his presence at the trial and to set in 
motion the various rules of protection 
upon which so much of this country’s 
history is founded. Rule 5(a) reflects 
the right to counsel; the right against 
self-incrimination; the right to habeas 
corpus and the right to be detained only 


for probable cause. The argument has. 


been suggested that in the majority re- 
port, which the Committee has before it, 
the difficulty with the Mallory opinion 
and the Mallory decision is that the pub- 
lic is being punished and that if we 
allow the rule of the Mallory case to 
stand, the entire public will be punished, 
society will not be safeguarded and the 
police will be unduly hampered in their 
efforts to safeguard the public. Let me 
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answer this by referring to a very excel- 
lent report, in the form of a letter to the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, from the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York, one of 
the leading bar associations of this 
country, which is opposed to the Mallory 
bill. The letter says this: 

This argument, in short, proves too much, 
because almost any exclusionary rule of evi- 
dence or procedure adopted to protect the 
rights of accused persons might be criticized 
on similar grounds. 

For example, it may frequently happen 
that hearsay evidence is available which, if 
received in evidence, would go far to estab- 
lish that an accused person is in fact guilty. 
Under some circumstances, hearsay evidence 
may be very reliable and highly pertinent on 
the issue of guilt or innocence. Neverthe- 
less, for reasons which are generally under- 
stood by the public as well as the legal pro- 
fession, such evidence should not be, and 
is not, received. The interests of justice are 
thought to be better served by excluding all 
hearsay evidence than by admitting such 
evidence, either on a general or a selective 
basis. Is the public punished because, on 
some occasions, a guilty man goes free who 
might have been convicted on the basis of 
hearsay evidence? Surely not, if one ac- 
cepts the general conclusion that the inter- 
ests of justice are best served by the exclu- 
sion of hearsay evidence. So, too, if the in- 
terests of justice are best served by requiring 
prompt arraignment of arrested persons, the 
public is not punished merely because con- 
fessions might sometimes be obtained dur- 
ing an unlawfully protracted confinement. 


So I would suggest to the members of 
the committee that the difficulty with this 
bill is that it might well deprive the ac- 
cused of the cloak of innocence; it might 
deprive him of counsel when counsel is 
most needed; it would permit detention 
incommunicado and by that means deny 
him the right of habeas corpus. 

In connection with the argument that 
the rights of the accused are safeguarded 
by the writ of habeas corpus and always 
will be despite this bill, it should be 
pointed out that as’a practical matter 
the great writ of habeas corpus cannot 
come into play until someone is notified 
that the accused has been detained. His 
family or friends must know where he is. 
It is therefore fundamental that the 
most important thing that a man can 
have under the conditions of an accused 
like the Mallory case is the independent 
advice of counsel which must be supplied, 
of course, by persons on the outside who 
have knowledge of his detention. There- 
fore, in summary, I should like to say 
that this bill in the interest of justice 
should be defeated. 

Mr. POFF. ‘Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Iyield. 

Mr. POFF. May I inquire of the gen- 
tleman if he feels that unnecessary delay 
in and of itself should void a confession 
even though admittedly the confession 
was voluntary? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I think the answer to 
that is that as was pointed out by the 
chairman of the committee, that as a 
practical matter it is impossible to know 

whether or not unnecessary delay—that 
* is to say, a long period of unnecessary 
detention without arraignment, whether 
such a delay in and of itself could render 
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a confession involuntary; and for that 
reason, and going back through history, 
therefore, it has been a rule established 
in this country that unnecessary delay 
in and of itself is unlawful, and all evi- 
dentiary matter which is obtained as a 
result of that delay must be excluded. 
The question cannot be put in terms of 
whether the confession was voluntary 
“even though there was unnnecessary 
delay.” Delay in and of itself can be 
coercive. 

Mr. POFF. Then the gentleman’s an- 
swer to my question is yes. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. . I yield. 

Mr. YATES We have seen many in- 
stances recently passed and through the 
years, where the fifth amendment has 
been used by people whom the police 
have tried to convict. Is that a sufficient 
reason for doing away with the fifth 
amendment, would the gentleman say? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Of course not. 

Mr. YATES. Does not that same rea- 
son hold true for sustaining the Supreme 
Court decision and for voting against 
this bill? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I would say so. 





No Place for Bigotry and Intolerance in 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I insert in the REcorpD an 
address I delivered Sunday, June 28, in 
Cleveland, at a banquet of Knights of 
Columbus, Cleveland Council No. 733, in 
honor of His Excellency, the Most Rev- 
erend Edward F. Hoban, Archbishop- 
Bishop of Cleveland. The subject of my 
address was “No Place for Bigotry and 
Intolerance in America”: 


It is a very great honor and privilege 
for me to have this opportunity to speak 
at this banquet through which we express 
our esteem and affection for His Excellency 
the Most Reverend Edward F. Hoban, Arch- 
bishop-Bishop of Cleveland. It is altogether 
fitting that Cleveland Council No. 733 should 
name this third degree class in honor of 
Archbishop Hoban, coming as it does one day 
after the celebration of His Excellency’s 81st 
birthday. 

This occasion affords us a splendid oppor- 
tunity to look back on the founding days of 
the Knights of Columbus, to examine the 
reasons which brought our Order into exist- 
ence and to reflect upon its importance in 
these days in which we live. 

‘The founding of the Knights of Columbus 
was based upon the avowed intention of its 
members to protect the holy office and per- 
son Of all Catholic priests. Through the 
years, that has remained as the purpose, as 
the inner life, of all members of our order. 

It would do us all well to look back 
upon that era when such protective action 
was a matter of practical necessity. In 1882 
when the Knights of Columbus was founded 
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our country was in the throes of a period 
of bigotry and black prejudice. As always, 
the bigotry and prejudice of that era was 
based upon ignorance and the exploitation 
of this ignorance by those who sought per- 
sonel gain by advancing disunity, misun- 
derstanding, and distrust among the Ameri- 
can people. At that time all sorts of evil 
gossip was being spread about the mission 
of the Catholic Church in the world, about 
our clergy, and indeed, about our outstand- 
ing Catholic laity. These bigots described 
the mission of the Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica as a conspiracy, an effort to rob our 
people of their liberties and freedoms. 
Rumors were spread that our churches and 
rectories were storehouses for arms and am- 
munition which was to be used at some 
future date by us Catholics to seize control 
of the civil machinery in our country. Car- 
tons appeared in the hate journals of that 
day depicting our priests and religious as 
wearing horns. Charges were frequently 
heard that the clergy and laity in America 
were working together toward the day when 
the Holy Father would be installed as tem- 
poral and spiritual ruler of the United States. 

Those were the days when the bigots 
played upon the minds of the illiterate and 
the gullible, and quite a racket they made 
of it—that is, a racket for their own per- 
sonal and material gain. It was in these 
circumstances that the holy office and the 
person of our Catholic priests fell under 
violent attack and insistances arose in which 
the very lives of our clergy were in danger. 
It was in these same circumstances that a 
handful of Catholic laity, alarmed by the 
trend of that day, banded together to form 
the Knights of Columbus. Their good 
works, and particularly their advocacy of 
the truth about the mission of the Catholic 
Church in America, stimulated the develop- 
ment of the order throughout the United 
States. 

With the coming of World War I, when 
the cause of human freedom hung in the 
balance, the bigots were forced to run for 
cover by the patriotism and courageous 
deeds of the Catholic clergy and laity. Le- 
gions were the Catholic chaplains and fight- 
ing laity who won the acclaim of their fellow 
Americans by their bravery and sacrifices 
in defense of our country. It would have 
been very unpopular indeed to impugn the 
loyalty of our clergy and laity in this at- 
mosphere. There followed then a period of 
warm understanding and tolerance in our 
country. It was no accident that, in the 
years immediately following World War I, 
our country enjoyed a period of great prog- 
ress and development. In no small measure, 
the unity of all our American people con- 
tributed to this development. 

But once again the evil voice of bigotry 
was heard in our public life, this time in 
the form of a secret and terroristic organ- 
ization. I speak of the Ku Klux Klan—the 
KKK. The public memory is short. The 
deeds of patriotism and sacrifice during 
World War I which had put the lie to the 
false claims of the anti-Catholic bigots had 
been dimmed by the passage of time. The 
professional bigots, whom it seems we are 
likely to have with us in all ages, then or- 
ganized to destroy the unity and amity 
among all our American people, which grew 
out of facing and defeating a common dan- 
ger. The Ku Klux Klan attempted to set 
apart all Catholics, Jews, and Negroes from 
their fellow Americans and to make them 
the targets of suspicion, distrust and hatred. 
What a racket this turned out to be. You 
will recall that the leaders of this un-Amer- 
ican movement were exposed as scoundrels 
of the first order, stealing vast sums of 
money, contributed by its members. The 
hoods and robes, the symbols of terror and 
the acts of violence which characterized 
the KKK, in due time brought about its 
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destruction. The American le will not 
long tolerate the advocates of hate once they 
are exposed to public light. 

With the coming of World War II Ameri- 
can Catholics, clergy and laity alike, were 
in the forefront of the struggle for human 
freedom and the dignity of man. Our Cath- 
olic people saw the dangers of Hitler and 
his movement presented to our democratic 
way of life long before any of their fellow 
Americans. They also recognized the equal 
danger of Russian communism and the 
threat it posed to our American way of life. 
What a bitter pill our people had to swallow 
as they heard Russian communism referred 
to as a democratic way of life and the Rus- 
sians called fighters for the basic human 
freedoms. When the Russian Communists 
were officially declared as our allies in World 
War II this served as a real test of the de- 
votion and loyalty of our Catholic people. 
In these circumstances our Catholic clergy 
and laity again arose to superb heights as 
they demonstrated their unswerving loyalty 
to our country on the battiefields of the 
world. The daily list of fatalities and the 
wounded, by their names alone, stand as an 
indelible testament to this unquestioned 
loyalty. 

So again at war’s end, that is World War 
II, there was no room for bigotry and intol- 
erance in our public life. The common sac- 
rifices of all the American people again 
brought us closer together as a diversified, 
but always united, people. There was then 
no room in our country for those who would 
question the origin, the religious faith or 
the color of a fellow citizen as a requisite to 
loyalty. This was especially true in our pub- 
lic life as fresh from the trials of a devastat- 
ing war, we, as a people, looked forward to an 
era of peace with justice for all nations and 
people. The world had undergone a very 
great change and with it came changes 
which had affected the daily lives of every 
one of our citizens. 

In these past 10 years we, as a Nation, 
the citadel of human freedom, have been 
forced to look to our ramparts by the threat 
which atheistic communism, on the march, 
poses not only for us but for all civilized 
mankind. These are days when the call for 
unity, mutual respect, and understanding 
among all our people, overrides any other 
consideration. These are days which test all 
the values and, indeed, the very foundation 
of civilization. 

Is it not strange, then, that in these days 
the head of the evil serpent of bigotry has 
been raised to strike a hard blow at the 
cause Of unity, mutual respeot, and under- 
standing among people. There are operat- 
ing today, on the American scene, a number 
of hate organizations, some of which have 
attracted national attention by the violence 
of the falsehoods which they seek to per- 
meate into our public life. I do not propose 
to name these organizations, but I would 
group them all under this appropriate title 
“Bigots and Other Un-Americans United for 
the Spread of Falsehoods and Disunity 
Among the American People.” 

It is almost unbelievable that in these en- 
lightened times we see the qualifications of 
& candidate for public office put into ques- 
tion because of his religious faith. To put 
it more bluntly, a small band of professional 
bigots are questioning the loyalty of all 
Catholics in the United States and in par- 
ticular they have raised the question as to 
whether a Catholic, because of his religious 
beliefs, is fitted to be President of the United 
States. 

It is both fair and proper to ask what oc- 
casions such an un-American inquiry as this. 
As I have said, it seems as though we are 
destined to have the advocates of bigotry 
and intolerance among us in all generations 
and they appear when the moment seems 
most opportune. But this is hardly an op- 
portune moment for the professional bigots 
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to undetrake a widespread propaganda cam- 
paign calculated to spread disunity and to 
weaken the fabric of our’democratic way of 
life. Nothing could serve better the despotic 
purposes of atheistic communism and the 
plan of the Russians for world conquest than 
to cause division on the American scene on 
the basis of religion. So I believe it is ur- 
gent in the extreme that thinking Ameri- 
cans ban together for the purpose of taking 
a hard and honest look at the question of 
what motivates those who seek to divide our 
country by bringing into question the loyal- 
ty of anyone because of his religious beliefs. 
The Knights of Columbus was founded for 
the avowed purpose of defending and pro- 
tecting the holy office and the person of all 
Catholic priests. In this, the members of 
the order have done well. But the task is 
not finished. A great public service would be 
accomplished if the members of the order 
would take the initiative necessary to ex- 
pose the motives and objectives of all hate 
organizations now operating on the Ameri- 
can scene. I commend this to you as a task 
worthy of the purposes for which you stand. 
I ask this of you as Americans who have 
proved your loyalty and devotion to the 
highest American ideals so that we may re- 
main a united people, fearless of the future, 
and certain of the destiny whieh divine 
providence holds for our beloved country. 


Freedom’s Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the East Side News on 
July 4, 1959: 

FrReepom’s BIRTHDAY 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 


Tomorrow is freedom’s birthday. July 4th 
is a glorious day. It is an immortal day— 
our national holiday. 

It is the day when our birth certificate as 
a nation was signed. It is the 1834 anniver- 
sary of our Declaration of Independence. 
For the blessings of liberty have sprung from 
God and are enshrined in the hearts of His 
children. 

Our sacred document recognized the prin- 
ciple that all men are created equal. It de- 
clared that man is endowed by his Oreator 
with certain inalienable rights. It was a 
fearless arraignment of tyranny. It was the 
bold assertion of the rights of man. It was 
indeed the soul of the Liberty Bell. 

The Liberty Bell pealed like a trumpet 
blast throughout the world. It roused men 
and women to thought and to action. It 
was the fulfillment of the prayers of every 
living soul. 

Here was a land where liberty is the prop- 
erty of every man. Here was a land where 
freemen dare to think, to speak, and to write 
their convictions. Here was a land where 
every man dares to go from any schoolhouse 
to any church house. Here was a land where 
every man is a peer and where no man dares 
to wear a crown. : 

The pillars of all races and creeds came to 
our They drank deep from the foun- 
tain liberty. They helped to forge and 
build a new civilization. They fought and 
died that liberty might live—that our flag 
might be unstained. They fought so that 
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all men underneath its fold shall bear no 
chains, and that no man shall sigh for free- 
dom while a single star shines in the 
heavens, It was truly God’s country. 

America has become the worldwide 
synonym for truth, charity, justice, liberty 
and equality. American sons and daughters 
have fallen on every battlefield where the 
inherent rights of free people have been 
challenged since the birth of our Nation. 

At the dedication of the 5th Marine Ceme- 
tery on Iwo Jima, fm March 1945, Rabbi 
Roland B. Gittlesohn caught the spirit of the 
meaning of freedom when he said in part: 

“Here lie men who loved America because 
their ancestors generations ago helped in her 
founding, and other men who loved her with 
equal passion because they themselves or 
their own fathers escaped from oppression 
to her blessed shores. Here lie officers and 
men, Negroes and whites, rich men and 
poor—together. Here are Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews—together. Here no 
man prefers another because of his faith 
or despises him because of his color. Here 
there are no quotas of how many from each 
group are admitted or allowed. Among 
these men there is no discrimination. No 
prejudices. No hatred. Theirs is the high- 
est and purest democracy. 

“Any man among us, the living, who fails 
to understand that will thereby betray those 
who lie here dead. Whoever of us lifts his 
hand in hate against a brother or thinks 
himself superior to those who happen to be 
in the minority makes of this ceremony and 
of the bloody sacrifice it commemorates an 
empty, hollow mockery. Thus, then, do we, 
the living, so dedicate ourselves to the right 
of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, of white 
men and Negroes alike to enjoy the democ- 
racy for which all * * * have here paid the 
price.” 

Let us make July 4 a day of rededication 
throughout our land. Let us take a new 
look at freedom, think how it works for you 
in your community and help it along today 
as it has helped you in the past. 


Admissibility of Evidence—Statements 
and Confessions 


SPEECH 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 4957) to amend 
chapter 223 of title 18, United States Code, 
to provide for the admission of certain evi- 
dence, and for other purposes. 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
it seems to me the principal question 
before the House today is not so much a 
matter of a technicality or a question of 
semantics. The question is whether one 
of the real treasures that we have in this 
country vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, our 
liberty, our liberty from the police state, 
will be further reduced... Any encroach- 
ment by the Congress of the United 
States seems to me rather astonishing 
and rather a shame. Apparently, this 
bill will pass as it passed overwhelmingly 
last year, I certainly will not be one to 
support it. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. ; 
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Ashley Resolution Offers Congress an 
Opportunity To Help Solve Berlin Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter to the editors 
of the New York Times which appeared 
on Sunday, July 5, 1959, describing the 
concurrent resolution, introduced by 
Congressman Tuomas L. ASHLEY, for a 
statement of U.S. solidarity on the Berlin 
problem. The Ashley resolution also 
explains that the U.S. position is based 
on a commitment to liberty shared by 
peoples everywhere. Representative 
ASHLEY has made a positive contribution 
to the solution of the Berlin problem. 
The text of the résolution appears at 
page 10471 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for June 22. The letter to the Times 
follows: 


Backing Our BERLIN STAND—CIRCULATION 
AMONG SOVIET PEOPLE OF ASHLEY RESOLU- 
TION TExT URGED 


(The writer of the following letter has 
served as Information Officer at the Ameri- 
can Embassy, Bangkok, and is former Euro- 
pean director of Free Europe Press in Ger- 
many.) 

To the Eprror oF THE NEw YorK TIMEs: 

The Geneva deadlock is based squarely 
upon a fundamental conflict of principles. 
Because those principles reflect interests 
which are neither territorial nor military, 
but are psychological, disengagement of 
forces seems to hold little promise as an ave- 
nue toward solution. 

The Berlin problem is consistent with the 
general pattern of East-West tensions since 
World War II. Initiative exercised by the 
Soviets elicits a defensive Western response 
and a polemical battle ensues, revolving 
about the issue cited or created by the 
USS.R. In this case the minimum Soviet 
demand, to date, is liquidation of the can- 
cer of liberty in West Berlin. The Western 
position is defensive: to avoid war and to 
seek an accommodation, but not at the price 
of West Berlin’s liberty. 

Perhaps a posture of firm, defensive re- 
sponse is as far as we can go. It was this 
sort of limit which was implicit in the con- 
tainment policy. But nowadays even real- 
politik must incorporate dynamic psycho- 
logical action, and Berlin is no muddled 
issue like a Dienbienphu or a Quemoy. 
Moreover, American public opinion is re- 
ported to be consciously and stanchly be- 
hind our Geneva stand. 


DYNAMIC POLICY LACKING 


It is disturbing, therefore, that our polit- 
ical imagination and shrewdness have failed 
to put us in a position more dynamic. It is 
almost as if our arsenals contained no more 
than hardware and not a stimulating pro- 
portion of that. 

Having taken a bold position for very posi- 
tive reasons, can we not build that position 
up to more than mere intransigence? Can 
we not exploit those reasons in order to 
set the stage of this continual international 
tension against the backdrop not of our pas- 
sive fondness for the status quo, but of sly 
Soviet machination and brinkmanship? 

A new congressional proposal recently 
pointed to psychological opportunities ex- 
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isting for us in the present deadlock. In 
the House Congressman THomas L. ASHLEY, 
of Ohio, introduced a resolution (text re- 
ported in the CoNGREsSIONAL Recorp, June 
22) which would provide a much-needed 
statement of U.S.. solidarity on the Berlin 
issue and at the same time comprise an act 
of psychological initiative by addressing a 
significant message to the Soviet peoples. 

This resolution, by putting both Houses of 
Congress on record as endorsing the U.S. 
diplomatic position, would underscore 
American unity and forestall a totalitarian 
miscalculation of our degree of determina- 
tion. 

But the resolution goes beyond our firm- 
ness (and willingness to negotiate) to ex- 
plain why our stand is derived from a com- 
mitment to liberty and how that commit- 
ment is identifiable with the aspirations of 
peoples everywhere. It is in these passages 
that the resolution (which would be com- 
municated to the Soviets with the request 
that it be made public information in the 
U.S8S.8.R.) contains ideas of significance to 
the Soviet peoples and the regime alike. 


SOURCES OF TENSION 


Pointing to the lack of conditions of 
liberty as a source of tension, e.g., the Hun- 
garian revolution, the resolution deplores 
dogma which creates fear and tension by al- 
leging the inevitability of antagonisms be- 
tween nations or so-called classes. It calls 
for elimination of restrictions upon com- 
munications, both international, and in- 
ternal, as a practical, immediately available 
means of reducing misunderstanding and 
friction. 

In a dignified expression of friendship 
for the Soviet peoples and of respect for 
the achievements of Soviet individuals, the 
Ashley resolution states plainly that the ac- 
complishments of Soviet citizens can be re- 
garded as no threat or danger when they are 
devoted to the service of the Soviet peoples 
as they freely decide. 

By emphasizing the universality of men’s 
ordinary aspirations, this message shows 
that we are against something because we 
are for a future of individual dignity and 
peaceful prosperity. 

For us to try to communicate these ideas, 
particularly through the device of a special 
pronouncement of our elected representa- 
tives, can be far more than propaganda. 
Reflecting without belligerence the nature 
of our commitment, the resolution goes to 
the heart of the big lie, that ideological no- 
tion of hostility which is employed by & 
minority to mobilize a nation in support 
of its totalitarian regime. 

By acting upon an understanding of the 
Soviet regime’s reliance on such notions we 
may rise above desperate inflexibility and 
wishful thinking in countering that re- 
gime’s initiatives. 

H. S. WEAVER. 


Cape ELIzapeTH, Maine, June 30, 1959. 





Recreational Buildings With a Threefold 
Purpose 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, what 
seems to me as an excellent and at the 
same time a very practical proposal has 
just come to my attention. The City 
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Fusion Party of New York suggests the 
construction of recreational buildings 
which would serve a threefold purpose: 
as armories, which could also serve as 
recreational centers for youngsters; as 
air raid shelters in the event of emer- 
gencies; and as garages which would 
serve to keep many cars off the streets 
and thereby supply the funds to cover 
the cost and maintenance of such build- 
ings. 

This proposal has come to my atten- 
tion through Mr. Jack Padawer, chair- 
man of the City Fusion Party and a good 
friend of mine. I am pleased to insert 
into the Recorp the text of a brief re- 
lease to the press issued by Mr. Padawer 
explaining the proposal. I think it de- 
serves serious consideration and I com- 
mend the proposal to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

The City Fusion Party proposed that the 
city construct combination armory-shelter- 
garage recreational buildings in place of 
existing obsolete armories. 

Jack Padawer, party chairman, said this 
is a good method of providing a large num- 
ber of youth recreational centers on a self- 
supporting basis. 

By combining the garage portion with the 
other uses, the buildings will be self-liqui- 
dating in cost and self-supporting in opera- 
tion, Padawer claimed. 

“The city and State governments should 
jointly establish a new authority to finance 
the cost by the sale of bonds. This author- 
ity would function in a way similar to the 
Port of New York Authority and Tri-Boro 
Bridge Authority,” Padawar explained. 

“The subbasements which will be garages 
can easily be converted into air raid shelters 
whether the autos are in them or not, in case 
of emergency. The armory portions can 
double as juvenile recreational centers for 
after-school hours and on Saturdays, and 
Sundays, and holidays. 

“The roof can be used as a helicopter land- 
ing area in times of stress, and a play area 
at other times. 

“The revenue from the parking of cars 
will support it all.” 








Kennebago Guide, Cooking Champ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, time 
after time I have been pleased to read 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD elaborate 
and interesting accounts of what is go- 
ing on in the congressional districts of 
my colleagues. 

With an effort to reciprocate, I am in- 
serting into the Recorp an article from 
the Bangor Daily News that shows what 
has been cooking in my congressional 
district in Maine: 

KENNEBAGO GUIDE, COOKING CHAMP 
(By Bud Leavitt) 

It wasn’t the world series, nor the spit 
and polish of an Army-Navy football game, 
but for a touch of Maine’s vacationland, plus 
some ingenius skill over a hot fire, Satur- 
day’s international outdoor contest at Bass 
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Park offered stay-at-homes something new 
and colorful in the way of entertainment. 

A longtime Maine guide and bush pilot, 
Bud Russell, of Kennebago, was adjudged the 
grand champion and for the seven-course 
production carried away priges and cash 
totaling $1,680. 

Russell didn’t win going away, mot by any 
one slice from his seven rib, tastefully served 
roast beef. It took the jury 1 hour and 6 
minutes—and some pencil work before 
Russell won it all. But he did, and no one 
protested the final decision. 

Russeil’s $1,680 haul, broken down, went 
this way: $300 for winning the appetizer 
round, a creamy lobster bisque; $1,000, grand 
champion; $50, judged the most colorfully 
garbed entrant; a Scott outboard motor and 
a McCullough chain saw, valued respectively, 
$140 and $190, gifts to the king of the kettles 
by Southard’s and Son of Bangor. It added 
up to a solid day's pay for the smiling Range- 
ley sporting camp owner and guide. He 
didn't take all the money, but the lion’s 
share. 

Valuewise, Blue Hill Artist Frank Hamabe 
ran second in the race. He copped $300 in 
the bread category and from the Pillsbury 
and General Electric Co., trucked home an 
electric range marketing at $420. 

Then came the $300 winners, judged best 
in the seven course dinner derby. 


REFUSES TO ACCEPT BOND 


Charlie Miller of Bangor, skillfully pre- 
paring chicken, provided by the Hillcrest, 
Co., of Belfast, won the big round—1 to 25 
points—for the preparation of meat, fish 
or fowl. 

He took this heat, won $300 and passed up 
another $100, a savings bond, offered by the 
Henri Sauce Co., when he declared publicly 
that he had not used the product. This 
posed one for Executive Secretary J. Dan 
Baldwin of Bangor’s 125th anniversary com- 
mittee to untangle. 

Charlie announced, “Give the full amount 
to my favorite charity, the Pine Tree Cripple 
Children’s Camp.” 

But this couldn't be, according to the 
rules, said Baldwin. The savings bond then 
went to second contestant in the contest 
for meat honors, Mrs. Luke Smith, of Ner- 
folk, Va. 

Right down the line came Sports Editor 
Bob Kennedy, of the Portsmouth, N.H., Her- 
ald, a $300 victor in the salad class; Stanley 
Howland, of Milo, $300 for doing the out- 
standing job on a potato; Mrs. Sarah Saarik- 
ko of Lincoln, tastiest beverage, a Scandi- 
navian drink and for the dessert class, a 
young man assigned to the USS. Jacana, 
James Mastronardi. 


VICTORY NO FLUKE 


The whole lot, $3,500 in cash and another 
$900 in merchandise, added up to the richest 
outdoor dinner in America. 

Russell’s victory was no fluke. He came 
to make a run for the winner's circle. 

His seven-round knockout opened with a 
lobster bisque, then broiled native Maine 
trout, a handsome cut off a 20-pound roast 
of beef, potatoes with sour cream, venison 
shish kebab, hot biscuit, pancakes and maple 
sirup and if the judges were willing boiling 
coffee with a whale-sized strawberry short- 
cake. 

ARRIVED AT 7 A.M. 

He served on a beautifully prepared woods 
table, flanked by green trees and scented 
with wild flowers—all native to the Maine 
eye. 

Russell was at Bass Park preparing affairs 
at 7 a.m., 5 hours before the judging. He'd 
checked and double-checked to make certain 
every item was in its proper place. By mid- 
afternoon, after the judges had been out 
more than an hour, Russell’s detailed plan- 
ning paid off handsomely. 
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The whole scene thrilled the gathering 
who milled around the fires, some wood, 
some charcoaled. The crowd saw the oldest 
of outdoor cooking technique employed, 
Stan Howland’s and Charlie Miller’s woodsy 
settings; the modern contrivances featuring 
mechanically-timed broiling units. 


VISITORS DELIGHTED 


It was evident early in the morning that 
here was a show certain to delight visitors. 
And the visitors stayed around late, warmed 
and comforted by a perfectly beautiful splash 
of sun and humid-free temperature. 

The judges worked each course like they 
were weighing diamonds. 

They realized the importance of their task 
and each shouldered the responsibility with 
earnestness and great sincerity. 

Judging the championship were: Con- 
gressman Clifford G, McIntire, of Perham; 
Dr. Kathryn Briwa, University of Maine; 
Francis B. Messmore, Esther Foley, New York; 
and Lydia Infield, India. 


Did the Government Flood $40 te $50 
Million Worth of North Dakota Land 
Forever Just To Protect a Few Kansas 
City Warehouses? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the Gov- 
ernment made a bargain with North 
Dakota, and North Dakota has carried 
out her part of the bargain: namely, the 
sacrifice of nearly 400,000 acres of her 
lush river bottom and crop land to en- 
able the construction of the Garrison 
Dam. To compensate for this loss, the 
Government promised when the Flood 
Control Act of 1944 became law, to con- 
struct the Garrison diversion project for 
irrigation and other beneficial uses in 
North Dakota. The situation, as it 
stands today, is summed up very well 
in an excellent editorial dated July 1, 
in the Bismarck, N. Dak., Tribune. The 
editorial follows: 

THE BarRGAIN SHOULD Br Kepr 

Hope that Garrison diversion legislation 
might reach Congress in time for at least a 
start on hearings during the current session 
has evaporated. 

The Bureau of the Budget, which is the 
policymaking arm of the White House, has 
adopted a negative attitude toward the 
project. It is now so late in the 1959 ses- 
sion that any congressional consideration 
before 1960 is all but impossible. 

That is bad enough. But it’s not the 
worst part of the story. 

The worst is the growing fear that the 
Eisenhower administration is going to go 
back on the Federal Government’s commit- 
ment to build Garrison diversion as a part 
of the Missouri Basin program adopted into 
law in 1944. 

When the Fiood Control Act of 1944 was 
adopted by Congress, diversion from the 
Missouri River for irrigation and other bene- 
ficial uses in North Dakota was an important 
part of the program it authorized, 

The benefits to be achieved through di- 
version and irrigation were used to help 
justify the total program. 


- 
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By the nature of things, it happened that 
construction of this phase of the. program 
had to follow construction of other phases, 
such as big dams like Garrison. The dams 
were designed to serve not only irrigation 
but also flood control, navigation, flow sta- 
bilization for municipal and industrial 
water, power production, and so on. 

Now the structures which will fulfill those 
purposes have been built, and the Federal 
Government is being asked to finish what 
was started by making a start on Garrison 
diversion. 

North Dakota might have been excused 
for assuming that this would follow almost 
as a matter of course. Hadn’t we been prom- 
ised, in the 1944 act, that we’d get diversion, 
and with it irrigation, in return for sacri- 
ficing several hundred thousand of acres of 
rich Missouri bottom ‘lands for Oahe and 
Garrison Reservoirs? 

That was the commitment. When North 
Dakota worked for the basin program, in- 
cluding Garrison Dam, and even fought to 
have Garrison Dam Reservoir level fixed at 
the maximum efficiency height, it did so 
with the understanding that it would get 
diversion and irrigation. 

If it had known, or even suspected, that 
it would get the dams and lose the land and 
not get diversion and irrigation, it would 
have fought the dams with all it had. 

It couldn’t make sense to flood maybe $40 
to $50 million worth of North Dakota bot- 
tomland forever to protect a few million 
dollars’ worth of Kansas City warehouses 
from infrequent floods, and get nothing in 
return. 

Unfortunately, North Dakota may be in 
the position of having irrevocably carried 
out its part of the bargain and now begging 
the other party to the bargain, and the one 
who holds the strings, to carry out his part. 

There is not space here to go into the 
benefit-cost ratio studies which have con- 
vinced the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Department of the Interior that the Diver- 
sion project is more than justified from an 
economic standpoint. If the facts that have 
been given the Bureau of the Budget 
haven't convinced it, it is because someone 
high in the administration doesn’t want to 
be convinced. The suspicion exists that the 
negative attitude toward Garrison diversion 
stems from a general antipathy toward 
reclamation as opposed to other public 
works like river and harbor development— 
which, incidentally, don’t pay their own way 
like irrigation does. 

North Dakota and the reclamation pro- 
gram deserve better at the hands of the ad- 
ministration, which will have to take full 
responsibility for the betrayal which an ad- 
verse Budget Bureau report on the project 
would be. 


Maine Greets New Old Glory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, Fourth 
of July this year afforded us an opper- 
tunity not only to celebrate our inde- 
pendence but to extend a warm welcome 
to the new State of Alaska as well, 

All over America flags flew from their 
staff tops, greeting the new Fourth of 
July day with a new member included 
in its family of stars. 
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In some sectors of Maine this new ver- 
sion of Old Glory greeted Independence 
Day at its dawning, and because of the 
inspirational quality of these sunrise 
ceremonies, I am inserting into the REc- 
orD a Bangor Daily News account of 
a exciting event at twe locations in 

aine. 


[From the Bangor (Maine) Daily News, 
July 6, 1959] 
MAINE GREETS NEw O_p GLORY aT MOUNT 
KATAHDIN 


MILLINOCKET, July 5.—There were stars 
over Katahdin July 4. 

Stars of the heavens that glowed brightly 
at midnight but faded in the graying light 
of the chilly windswept dawn. 

Forty-nine stars of the flag of the United 
States raised on Monument Peak at 4:42 
o’clock in the morning as the sun’s golden 
disk broke over the northeastern horizon. 

And eight golden stars of the flag of the 
State of Alaska set in a field of blue in the 
outline of the Big Dipper. 

There were human stars in the sunrise 
drama atop Katahdin, too. Members of the 
Millinocket Post, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and troop No. 58, Boy Scouts of America, who 
carried the new flag 54% miles up the rugged 
slopes to hold the first civilian flag raising 
in the Nation in honor of. the 49th State. 
Flag etiquette permits display of the colors 
at sunrise except in unusual circumstances. 

Seven members of the VFW post and five 
Boy Scouts reached the windy plateau atop 


. Katahdin after dark Friday and poised for 


the predawn dash to Monument Peak, which 
rears its granite ramparts 5,267 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

There was little in the nature of a formal 
ceremony to accompany the unfurling of the 
49-starred banner planted above the rough 
boulders which mark the northern terminus 
of the Appalachian Trail from Georgia. 

An eight-starred flag, donated by an Alaska 
friend for the occasion, whipped below the 
American flag in the windy dawn. 

It was only a fleeting ceremony, and in 
minutes after the sun had cleared the hori- 
zon the party began its long trek down the 
mountain for a hot breakfast and a rest for 
weary legs. 

Heading up the event and making the trip 
up the mountain were VFW members Frank 
Perry, Dana Burleigh, Wilson Greene, Everett 
Barnes, Henry Ackerson, and Alfred Jenkins. 

Boy Scouts from Troop No. 58 who made 
the trip under direction of Scoutmaster Her- 
bert Tucker were Robert Larkin, John Barker, 
George Murray, Robert Ellis, and Wayne 
Kidney. 

Supporting the expedition at the base of 
the mountain with a hot meal were Francis 
Larkin, Edward Weiskitchen, Ralph Jewers, 
and Carlton Kidney. 

AT MOUNT CADILLAC 


Bar Harsor, July 5.—It was a far cry from 
that day 183 years ago when this country’s 
infant politicians signed the Declaration of 
Independence to the summit of Mount Cadil- 
lac at Bar Harbor Saturday morning at 4.46 
o’clock when a group of dignitaries made 
their own declaration welcoming Alaska as 
the 49th State. ra 

For 183 years ago the Declaration was 
signed amidst bitterness and argument, with 
this country seeking escape from its mother- 
land and citizens regarding each other with 
suspicion as to where their loyalties stood. 

But on Mount Cadillac the dawn showed 
that most of that feeling has vanished. In 
fact, a representative of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment took part in the ceremonies which 
saw one of the first U.S. flags to greet the sun 
of a July 4 day hoisted on its staff here: 

The ceremony was held to officially wel- 
come Alaska as the 49th State. 


The 49-star flag which was sent aloft will 
be shipped to the Governor of Alaska. Ap- 
proximately 500 persons attended the cere- 


monies. 

George Hadley, first mate aboard the ferry 
Bluenose, which plys the Bay of Fundy be- 
tween Yarmouth, N.S., and Bar Harbor, rep- 
resented the Canadian Government at the 
affair. 

Three members of the committee arrang- 
ing the ceremonies on Mount Cadillac listed 


the official time that the sun’s rays first 


struck the new flag at 4:45.5 o’clock. They 
were H. Otis Keene, Bar Harbor harbormaster; 
C. Edward Shea, Bar Harbor Times editor and 
publisher; and Col. Pardon Watson, honorary 
president of the Mount Cadillac Sunrise 
Club. 

Speaking at the dawn rites was U.S. Con- 
gressman Ciirvorp G. McIntire, of Perham, 
who told those gathered at the summit that 
“as. we extend our greetings and a hearty 
welcome to the new State of Alaska, we are 
reminded that others before us have ex- 
perienced a similar excitement, watching, as 
they have, our family of stars grow from 13 
to its present number. And next year, with 
the admission of Hawaii to the Union, this 
family will have grown to 50.” 

He urged Americans to regard the Fourth 
of July not only as a day of celebration, but 
one of dedication. 

A telegram from the Governor of Alaska, 
William E. Egan, to the committee was read. 
Egan wrote: “that this ceremony is being 
conducted while it is yet July 3 throughout 
much of the vast expanse of the 49th State 
provides dramatic evidence of the greatness 
of a Nation in which we are all one under the 
flag.” 

Taking part in the ceremonies were a U.S. 
Marine detachment from Brunswick; mem- 
bers of the George E. Kirk American Legion 
Post at Bar Harbor, Lt. Comdr. J. Feeley of 
the U.SS. Miller, a Navy destroyer which an- 
chored at Bar Harbor for the July 4 obser- 
vance; and members from Portland, Maine, 
headed by the Loring Post AMVETS, De- 
partment Commander Wallace Bragdon of 
New Gloucester. 





The Farm Mess: Rural and Urban Voters 
Say Clean It Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, my 4- 
point program to end the farm mess is 
as follows: First, end all farm subsidies 
forthwith—they will cost almost $6 bil- 
lion this year alone; second, hold a “fire- 
sale” of Government stocks of accumu- 
lated farm surpluses aggregating about 
$9 billion—and costing about $1 billion 
a year to store; third, use part of pro- 
ceeds to relocate smaller, marginal farm- 
ers; and, fourth, use remaining proceeds 
for debt and tax reduction. 

Since this plan has been proposed, let- 
ters of approval have reached me from 
all parts of the Nation written by both 

and urban voters. I have received 
not a single disapproving letter, even 
from a farmer receiving subsidy. This 
pretty well bears out a recent poll of the 
Nation’s farmers in which 55 percent of 
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them voted to get rid of all subsidies 
and get the Government out of farm pro- 
grams altogether. 

Previously on several occasions I have 
placed in this Recorp extracts from some 
of the letters I have received. In the 
hope of convincing my colleagues to go 
along with the 4-point program and to 
support H.R. 7848, which I have intro- 
duced to implement it, I call to their 
attention the following additional ex- 
tracts from voters’ letters: 

Am delighted to read that you are taking 
action to help end the farm mess. It is 
certainly a deplorable situation and one that 
must be corrected. 








I heartedly approve your program. 





Just a note to tell you that I heartily 
agree the farm mess must be ended. Your 
program sounds good—at least subsidies 
must be stopped—and they can only be 
stopped by courageous action, 





I further wish to commend you on your 
stand on farm subsidies which I have just 
read. It is my firm belief that it should 
have been dropped long ago. 





Kill all farm supports and let free enter- 
prise work. 

I am 100 percent’in favor of your ideas 
on ending farm subsidy. This terrible waste 
of food and money has to stop. 

I am all for your farm program and would 
go even further by limiting Federal money 
being spent to bring more land under culti- 
vation, as it doesn’t make sense to me to pay 
farmers not to use their land and at the same 
time spend millions to make more land 
available for farming. 

Congratulations on your courageous action 
on the farm mess. We are all for the fire 
sale and stopping farm subsidies now. May 
Congress see the light and without delay. 

We have long thought the farm subsidies 
were just plain nonsense. Your program 
is sound and makes sense and we hope it will 
be adopted. 

I feel very strongly that you should con- 
tinue your efforts in behalf of the public 
in reducing the subsidy allocations. 





Please do what you can to get some type 
of farm legislation passed so that we can 
get rid of some of that surplus that eats 
up so much money just paying for the 
storage thereof. 

I was very happy with your stand on the 
farm subsidy mess. Hope I can see more of 
the same in the papers soon. 





Your sensible approach to Government 
problems is greatly appreciated. 


Please—let’s end the farm mess. All of 
them. We have 30 adult voters in my family 
and I can promise you their support. 


_— 


I took a trip back East and talked with a 
humber of farmers in my old neighborhood in 
Ohio. Most of them resent the restriction 
and price control. They would rather be 
governed by supply and demand with no 
price supports. 

Am more than pleased to know that you 
are working toward the stopping of this 
farm subsidy nightmare—the quicker the 
better. 
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I agree with your idea to stop all farm 
subsidies and sell the surplus, 


I am in agreement with you on your four- 
point plan on the farm program. Should 
have been done long ago. 





Bridges—Tough To Cross 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
thanks to the vigilance of one of the 
distinguished Members of the other 
body, the Communists have been de- 
prived of an elaborate propaganda event 
which would have resulted in untold 
damage to the standing of the United 
States among our allies in the free world. 

Soviet Deputy Premier Kozlov is on a 
barnstorming trip across our country— 
solely for the purpose of attempting to 
neutralize our feelings over the shooting 
down of American planes over interna- 
tional territory and other unfriendly 
acts. 

During his visit to Capitol Hill the 
Reds thought the stage was set for a big 
show—Kozlov’s appearance on the floor 
of the other body—and they had their 
press agents in the gallery poised for 
action. 

How the plan was thwarted by an 
alert colleague is described in an article 
by Constantine Brown appearing in the 
Washington Star July 7 under the title 
“Bridges—Tough to Cross.” it follows: 
Brivces—Tovucu To Cross—YANKEE REPUBLI- 

CAN SEEN AS BLOCK TO KozLov’s APPEAR- 

ANCE IN SENATE 

(By Constantine Brown) 

The smiling, hand-pumping Soviet Deputy 
Primier Kozlov has been snubbed twice by 
high-ranking officials. The first by the 
mayor of Detroit was widely publicized. But 
Senator Sryies Bripcss’ stand in prevent- 
ing the Russian leader from appearing on 
the floor of the Senate has received little 
publicity. 

Last Wednesday the Deputy Premier was 
scheduled to lunch with members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. This 
was a courtesy extended to the other No. 2 
man of the Kremlin, Anastas Mikoyan. But 
the hosts thought they might help the cause 
of “relaxation” by doing more honor to the 
charming Kozlov than they did to the frown- 
ing Mikoyan. They decided it would be good 
policy, and possibly good politics for some 
of them, to bring the burly Russian to the 
Senate floor and introduce him to the as- 
semblage. Expecting a spectacular and his- 
toric scene when for the first time in his- 
tory a high-ranking Russian would receive 
the Senate’s accolade, two Russian reporters 
~ were given temporary visitors cards to the 
Senate press gallery. 

But Kozlov never appeared. Senator 
Bripcses, the senior Republican and chair- 
man of the policy committee, had stopped 
him. 

Before Kozglov’s arrival, some of the lead- 
ing Senators, who were to attend the lunch- 
eon realized that there might be some un- 
pleasantness if their honored guest were 
brought to the Senate floor before talking 
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the matter over with the senior Republican 
Senator. “So Majority Leader LYNDON JOHN~ 
s0N, Minority Leader Everetr DmxkseEn, and 
Chairman WiILLtiaM Fuusricnt of the For- 
eign Relations Committee informed Senator 
Brivces of their. intentions. They pointed 
out the good effect such a presentation 
might have on Soviet-American relations. 
And they asked Bripces what his position 
was. 

BrIDGEs’ answer came without any hesita- 
tion. He informed his colleagues that be- 
fore they would have a chance to introduce 
Kozlov he would take the floor on a point 
of personal privilege and denounce the pres- 
ence of the representative of one of the most 
ruthless dictatorships in history. It would 
be an insult to the American people, he 
added, as well as to those nations fighting 
hard to preserve their freedom against the 
Red onslaught. 

It was bad enough, Senator Brinces said, 
that this representative of Communist op- 
pression was invited to a private luncheon 
under the dome of the American Capitol. 
He could not interfere with that in any way 
except by refusing an invitation to attend 
that shocking affair. But he would not 
hesitate to denounce not necessarily Kozlov 
but the whole system of which Kozlov was 
the devoted servant. The Senators took the 
hint. The Senate and the galleries were 
spared the sight of one of the leaders of the 
international Communist conspiracy receiv- 
ing the compulsory plaudits of the repre- 
sentatives of American democracy. 

in later conversations, Senator Brmcrs 
pointed out to his colleagues that he con- 
sidered the luncheons tendered by the For- 
eign Relations Committee to the visiting So- 
viet dignitaries as humiliating and com- 
pletely out of place. 

Brinces had made his views clear in a 
speech from the Senate floor after Mikoyan 
had been entertained by Senate leaders. He 
recalled the lame explanations given by his 
colleagues such as “it was a good place to 
find out what that man was thinking” or 
“we frequently invite dignitaries and some 
of our own ambassadors to such luncheons 
and there we have a better chance to talk 
things over leisurely.” Majority Leader 
JOHNSON explained at that time his own 
position with that shibboleth “it is better 
to exchange words than bombs.” 

So far Kozlov’s reaction to BrincEs’ ada- 
mant stand is not known. But the fact 
that an advance guard of Soviet reporters 
had been sent to the Senate gallery to chron- 
icle the historic event indicates that the 
Soviet propaganda machine had laid much 
store in Mr. Kozlov’s waving his hands in 
response to the anticipated standing ovation 
from the Senators and the public galleries. 





Who Is Hurt by Inflation? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, although 
many letters come across my desk urg- 
the Federal Government to live 
within its income in order to stop the 
inflationary trend, one I received this 
morning frem Mrs. Vivian D. Saul of 
Belle Fourche, S. Dak., impressed me 
particularly. I ask unanimous consent 
to insert part of it in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


July 8 


I have just been reading an article in the 
July Reader’s Digest, written by Maurice 
H. Stans, Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
and I feel concerned about it enough to 
write you. 

He passes on a solemn warning, and I 
quote, “Unless we as a Government insist 
right now upon living within our income, 
we face certain hard inevitabilities. Either 
there will be more tax increases, piled on 
top of our already heavy tax load; or there 
will be a mounting national debt and grow- 
ing inflation with disastrous rises in the 
cost of living and a dangerous weakening of 
our national strength.”’ 

I am one of many thousands of women 
who have been widowed, have invested the 
life savings of the combined efforts of 
husband and wife as carefully as we knew 
how in order to insure us a decent income 
on which to live when our earnings years 
are over. Everyone suffers when disastrous 
things happen to the national security, but 
those on a fixed income are hit harder than 
others, I believe. 

The only thing that I can think of at 
the present is to appeal to those in Wash- 
ington to do the best they can to avoid the 
pitfalls. 

Please do not forget the little people, one 
of whom I am. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. VIVIAN D. Savt. 





The Man Who May Be President 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, as a fol- 
lowup to the series of articles from Look 
magazine concerning Earl Mazo’s book 
“RicHaRD Nixon: A Political and Per- 
sonal Portrait,” which I previously sub- 
mitted under extensions of my remarks, 
I feel it imperative to make special men- 
tion of Mr. Mazo’s background as well as 
to insert two articles which point out 
implicitly the objectivity of the book. 

Earl Mazo has been a journalist ever 
since he joined the Charleston News and 
Courier in 1935. Born in Warsaw, in 
1919, he was brought to Charleston as an 
infant by his parents. He attended 
Clemson College, and worked on South 
Carolina papers until the war, when he 
served in the USAF in England and be- 
came a combat reporter for the Euro- 
pean Stars and Stripes. Afterward, he 
worked on the Camden, N.J., Courier 
Post, and also was executive director of a 
Democratic group to oust Boss Hague. 
Since 1955 he has been national political 
correspondent for the Washington bu- 
reau of the New. York Herald Tribune. 
He has covered hundreds of political 
campaigns, has traveled with Nixon in 
Africa, Europe, and South America. His 
researches for RicHarp Nrxon alone have 
taken him on revisits to many parts of 
the country. With his wife, Rita, and 
two children, Mr, Mazo lives now in 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I wish to include two articles, 
one by William H. Lawrence, corre- 
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spondent for the New York Times, which 
appears in the June 27 issue of the Sat- 
urday Review and the other by Ray- 
mond Moley, appearing in the Peoria 
Journal Star of July 6: 

[From the Saturday Review, June 27, 1959] 

THE Man WHO May BE PRESIDENT 
(By William H. Lawrence) 


Earl Mazo’s account of the life and times 
of Vice President Nixon is, by all odds, the 
best biography of the controversial man who 
may be our next President that has yet 
appeared. 

Happily, it is neither idolatrous nor is it 
a& hatchet job. What Mr. Mazo has put to- 
gether is basically a reporter’s report: a col- 
lection of facts—the good with the bad— 
about Mr. Nixon, his personal and political 
history, his temperament, his thoughts and 
beliefs. 

Although it was prepared with the most 
complete cooperation of Mr. Nixon and his 
staff, including access to hitherto unpub- 
lished personal papers, the biography cer- 
tainly is not the campaign book -candi- 
dates usually arrange to have published. 

There is, in this volume, a lot of praise for 
Mr. Nixon and his accomplishments; but 
there is also harsh criticism of the malignant 
innuendo of his campaign hyperbole and 
other actions. Both sides will find it use- 
ful source material next year—in the 
struggle for the Republican Presidential 
nomination—as well as, if he wins in the 
convention, in the battle for votes in No- 
vember. 

To Mr. Mazo, the Nixon personality is 
“singularly complex, a paradoxical combina- 
tion of qualities that bring to mind Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Harry Truman, and Joe 
McCarthy,” which is probably the first time 
those four names have been linked in a 
single sentence to say nothing of a single 
individual. And he concludes that “no one, 
whether in dismay or in admiration, can 
expect that RICHARD NIXON would be a weak 
executive.” 

What makes the book particularly fasci- 
nating reading is that it contains a lot of 
previously ‘unpublished political history. 
There is the fullest account yet of the crisis 
over the 1952 disclosure of “the California 
fund” for Mr. Nrxon, and the pressures Mr. 
Nixon was under to get off the ticket 
promptly to avoid another Republican de- 
feat. It tells how an undecided General 
Eisenhower, hoping characteristically that he 
wouldn’t have to make the decision, tele- 
phoned to his still undecided, but, by now, 
quite depressed, running mate, only to have 
Mr. Nixon snap back, “There comes a time 
in a man’s life when he has to fish or cut 
bait.” Mr. Mazo parenthetically admits this 
quotation is false, because the Nixon words 
were stronger; and one hears that the words 
had an earthy flavor that must have shocked 
a five-star general whose word had always 
been law with subordinates. 


One of the Democratic complaints about 
Mr. Nrxon is that any campaign in which he 
is involved gets mighty rough, that the 
Nrxon technique is to “go for the jugular.” 
This book reports that the Eisenhower forces 
got the same treatment from the Nixon 
camp within a week after the Vice President 
barely escaped being dropped from the 
ticket. The issue was some nationwide tele- 
vision time, originally set aside for Mr. 
Nixon to talk about the Alger Hiss case, 
which had been preempted for General Eis- 
enhower, himself. Murray Chotiner, the val- 
uable close personal campaign aid who later 
was to be dropped by NIxon as a possible 
liability, got the time Mr. Nixon wanted by 
threatening Republican headquarters he 
would ask the public to put Mr. Nrxon on 
the air on another network opposite General 
Eisenhower “with the dual speeches being 
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billed as a contest for the biggest audience.” 
Mr. Mazo reports Mr. Chotiner made this 
bold threat to party headquarters without 
Mr. Nrxon’s knowledge. 

These and other incidents serve to ex- 
plain why there has not been a close per- 
sonal friendship between the President and 
his Vice President, and between the Vice 
President and some of the key powerful 
White House aides. 

He fought until the end the White House 
decision in 1954 that the time had come, 
at long last, to come to grips with Joe Mc- 
Carthy. Mr. Mazo discloses that Mr. Nixon 
was so lonely in the administration, and so 
generally dissatisfied with things political, 
that in February 1954, he agreed with his 
wife, Pat, to retire from politics when his 
first term ended in 1956—and at her request 
he noted the decision and date on a small 
slip of paper he tucked into his wallet. By 
1956, however, he was shocked and hurt 
when President Eisenhower, in a man-to- 
man conversation in the privacy of the 
White House, did not ask him to run for re- 
election but in’tead suggested the Nixon 
political future might be served better by 
his taking a Cabinet job instead, specifically 
as Secretary of Defense. Again he decided to 
quit, and to announce it publicly, but was 
dissuaded by Republican professionals in 
whom he confided. All this was months be- 
fore Harold E. StaSsen began his spectacu- 
lar, if abortive, “dump Nixon” campaign, 
but it helps to explain in part the uneasiness 
of the Nixon camp until the renomination 
was safely sewed up. ’ 

In terms of 1960 and the battle for the 
nomination—in which the only prospective 
strong rival seems to be Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller, of New York—it is interesting 
that Mr. Nixon chose to make available to 
Mr. Mazo a series of previously unpublished 
letters of praise for Mr. Nixon from Mr. 
Rockefeller. In these the New Yorker writes 
as an ardent supporter of Mr. Nixon for 
renomination, and one who greatly admired 
the Vice President’s struggles, within the 
administration, for strong stands for 
stronger policies. 

The Rockefeller letters, by the way, are 
much friendlier and more intimate than 
the letters also published in the book from 
President Eisenhower to his young lieuten- 
ant. One of the Eisenhower letters, al- 
though addressed “Dear Dick,” actually is 
signed Dwight David Eisenhower.” The 
formal, official signature he puts on laws and 
proclamations is “Dwight D. Eisenhower,” 
but letters to real Presidential intimates bear 
the signature “D. E.” and those to slightly 
lesser intimates are signed “D. D. E.” 





[From the Peoria Journal Star, July 6, 1959] 
Nixon Is No ENIGMA 

: (By Raymond Moley) 

As Vice President Nrxon’s decisive year ap- 
proaches, a very great amount of comment 
about him will be published. ~The volume 
of such material is already considerable. 
Much that has been written in the news- 
papers, magazines, and books has been re- 
portorial, dealing mostly with the many sen- 
sational -crises and campaigns in his rela- 
tively short life in politics. For the most 
part, evaluations of him as a man, a states- 
man, and politician are added as a somewhat 
hasty conclusion. 

Some commentators who “have written 
about him in national magazines are in the 
process of shifting their earlier opinions. 
They had accepted rather uncritically the 
adjectives and epithets thrown at him by 
political opponents. ‘This was to be expected 
in politics, since in two Presidential contests 
the head of the Republican ticket was a great 
national war hero who, as such, enjoyed a 
certain immunity. Nixon was made to be 
the ogre in the wings. 
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Lengthy contacts with the Vice President 
on campaign trips or on diplomatic errands 
have convinced some of these realistic re- 
porters that there is in this young man a 
great deal of the solid stuff that rates high 
in public life. He is, they have discovered, 
a strong, ambitious individual who does his 
own thinking and keeps his own counsel. 
He is one of the most accomplished political 
strategists of his time. Hence, the conclu- 
sions of these commentators when faced with 
the complexities of a first-rate mind and the 
subtleties of an able political leader, have 
begged the question. It is common to hear 
that Nrxon is an enigma. 

Those who dwell upon this point about 
Nixon must remember also that he has had 
ordeals which have sobered him and in- 
creased his reserve. He has been hurt by 
other political figures, even in his own 
party. Above all, by thrusts in print. This, 
too, induces caution, 

In a new book by Earl Mazo, a painstak- 
ing reporter, “RicHaRD NIxon: A Political 
and Personal Portrait,” the personality and 
opinions of the Vice President emerge clear- 
ly enough to dispel the cliche that the man 
is a mystery. There emerges a man who has 
greatly developed with 6 years of experience 
in his present office; a strong man who 
would make a strong President; a firm be- 
liever in the two-party system; a supporter 
of party loyalty and party responsibility; 
and an experienced and gifted practitioner 
of the political art who believes that party 
or personal success depends upon organiza- 
tion. 

The final 10 pages of the book will, to 
most, be the most important of all. Here 
the author sets down in direct quotes the 
Vice President’s opinions on practically every 
issue that is likely to concern voters in 1960. 
These reach to the essence of public affairs. 
This frankness is remarkable, because the 
rule in politics is that a candidate for the 
Presidential nomination should be general 
and vague about issues, 





United Rubber Workers Local 511- 
O’Sullivan Rubber Corp. Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, many years 
ago, about the time I reached my matu- 
rity, I was employed in one of the largest 
rubber companies in our country, the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., of Jeannette, 
Pa. Due to our economic conditions at 
that time, it became necessary to form 
a union in order to try to better our liv- 
ing standards. I was elected as the first 
president of that union, and at the first 
convention of the international held in 
the city of Akron, I held the extreme 
pleasure and honor of being elected to be 
executive counsel. 

I have followed the United Rubber 
Workers’ Union very closely over the 
years, and have particularly watched the 
developments at the O’Sullivan strike. I 
have read many stories and reports, and 
I believe it would be educational at this 
time to present to the House of Repre- 
sentatives some observations pertaining 
to this dispute that may help us in the 
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consideration of the serious labor legis- 
lation now pending. 

Labor unions and business corpora- 
tions are great institutions in our free 
society. The fundamental and dynamic 
roles which they both play need no elab- 
oration. I often wonder, however, if 
many of us do not too frequently think 
of our unions and corporations solely 
as institutions—solely as impersonal 
artifacts—and if we do not forget now 
and then the individual human beings 
who are their very substance and reason 
for being. 

It is particularly easy to fall prey to 
this kind of generalized thinking just 
from reading our daily newspapers. 
Union . racketeering and corporation 
manipulations make ready headlines. 
Yet, in our society as it functions and 
grows it is the interaction of ideas, laws, 
institutions and individuals that pro- 
vides the tangible test of the wisdom 
with which we order our affairs. To 
the extent to which we can isolate, study, 
and interpret these complex social inter- 
actions, I believe we can find solid 
ground to assess our progress or short- 
comings and fix our present and future 
needs. It is in this framework of ex- 
amining one small and yet significant 
instance of the interaction of law, the 
labor union as an institution, the corpo- 
ration as an institution, and the people 
concerned with all of them, that I would 
hope that we might educate ourselves 
without the clamor or headlines about 
a facet of our industrial relations in 
America today. 

I would like to focus on the long- 
standing labor dispute between local 511 
of the United Rubber Workers, AFL— 
CIO, and the O’Sullivan Rubber Corp., 
of Winchester, Va. I chose this case 
precisely because it is not amenable to 
sensationalism. There are no charges 
of racketeering. There are no charges 
of collusion. There are no charges of 
bribery. There is no record of a labor 
union with a history of suspicion or dic- 
tatorship. There is no record of cor- 
porate racketeering. Yet, within the 
law, industrial relations processes have 
ground to a stop. A local union has 
been all but destroyed. And, most im- 
portant, working people have lost their 
livelihood. a lawmaker, this kernel 
of our actual social history interests me 
much more than headlines. What hap- 
pened? Where did the industrial rela- 
tions process fail? We shall find that 
the law itself was most to blame. The 
facts are simple. 

In April of 1956, the employees of the 
O’Sullivan Rubber Corp. in Winchester, 
Va., voted by 343 to 2 in an NLRB elec- 
tion to affiliate with the United Rubber 
Workers of America. Local 511 of that 
union was established. Negotiations for 
a contract and an improvement in wages 
and working conditions were held. The 
average wage then being paid by O’Sul- 
livan was 40 to 60 cent below similar 
organized shops in the heel and sole 
industry. The negotiations were not 
fruitful. The union proposed concilia- 
tion and mediation; the company re- 
fused. The union suggested a panel of 
clergymen; the company refused. 
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In May of 1956 the workers voted to 
strike, 355 to 2. The strike vote was 
held by secret ballot under the Rubber 
Workers International Union constitu- 
tion. The strike began on May 13, 1956. 
At this time there were 422 workers in 
the plant. 

Who were these workers who voted to 
join the Rubber Workers, who tried to 
negotiate a contract, and who were 
forced to strike? Most of them were 
raised in Winchester and its environs. 
Many had worked as youths in the apple 
orchards of this fertile area. Arthur and 
Asa Smith are brothers who helped build 
the O'Sullivan plant in the 1920’s and 
worked there for about 30 years of their 
lives before going on strike. There is 
Mrs. Martha Webster, a widow who went 
to work for O’Sullivan with her brother 
and brother-in-law 27 years ago. There 
is Bruace Muse, who earned 25 cents an 
hour when he began working a 1242- 
hour day 27 years ago. These and hun- 
dreds like them were honest working 
people who knew little of labor laws and 
were not concerned with power or per- 
sonal aggrandizement. They were citi- 
zens who exercised their legal right to 
join a legal union and voted legally to 
go on strike. 

They were not long to remain novices 
in industrial relations, however. The 
company immediately began to recruit 
strikebreakers from the surrounding 
mountain country. Virginia has a so- 
called right-to-work law and the State 
police stood guard at the plant gates as 
strikebreakers trickled in day by day. 
These replacements eventually num- 
bered about 200. 

Meanwhile, the strike went on. Nego- 
tiations were resumed, broken off, re- 
sumed again, and stalled. The company 
steadfastly refused to allow impartial 
parties such as the Commonwealth at- 
torney for Virginia to help mediate the 
dispute. In January 1957, the Rubber 
Workers Union began the first consumer 
boycott campaign in its history against 
O’Sullivan products. The union turned 
out leaflets, bumper stickers, press re- 
leases, radio programs, and slogans. 
Rubber Workers from other local unions 
visited shoe-repair shops and shoe com- 
panies, asking them not to buy O’Sulli- 
van. heels. 

The Taft-Hartley law relating to boy- 
cotts produced a paradoxical situation. 
Rubber Workers International President 
L. S. Buckmaster has said that the sec- 
ondary boycott provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley law make a successful primary 
boycott, which is theoretically legal, al- 
most impossible. For example, O’Sulli- 
van has developed a plastic material for 
automobile dashboards and other uses 
that is being sent for processing to 
plants organized by the Rubber Work- 
ers. Buckmaster says: 

You have the following fantastic situa- 
tion: Rubber Workers in plant X pay dues 
each month. Sixty cents goes into a strike 
fund to help the O'Sullivan strikers. But 
the plant is processing O’Sullivan material, 
and under the law union rubber workers 
cannot refused to work on scab-made goods. 
Under the Taft-Hartley law, union rubber 
workers are forced to come to the aid of 
the O’Sullivan Corp. 
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Some businessmen rallied to support 
the O’Sullivan Corp. just as organized 
labor generally supported the Rubber 
Workers. One businessman crusaded for 
O’Sullivan as a classic example of a 
small concern beset by big labor bossism. 

Here again this labor dispute presents 
a good opportunity for a national case 
study of industrial relations. For what 
kind of union is the Rubber Workers? 
Was this in fact a case of labor bossism 
at work? This I can answer firsthand 
for it was my privilege to serve as the 
president of Rubber Workers Local No. 
22 in Jeannette, Pa., in my district. I 
know the Rubber Workers’ constitution. 
I know its provisions for secret votes and 
democratic elections. I know its leaders. 
Also, I know something of its reputation. 

At the time of the United Rubber 
Workers’ convention in Long Beach, 
Calif., there appeared on September 27, 
1956, the following editorial in the Akron 
Beacon Journal, a Knight newspaper: 

Reason To Be Provup 


“No place in the United States will you 
hear the integrity of the United Rubber 
Workers questioned, and I am as proud of 
that as you are.” 

With those words, Sherman H. Dalrymple, 
first president of the United Rubber Work- 
ers, concluded his speech at the union’s con- 
vention in Long Beach. He drew a rising 
ovation, which was appropriate. 

What Dalrymple said was true. The con- 
vention delegates knew it and had reason to 
be proud. 

Employers at times have found the United 
Rubber Workers hard to get along with, we 
suppose, but when it comes to honesty, this 
union has been a model from the beginning. 

Dalrymple and his successor, L. 8S. Buck- 
master, and other international officers of 
the union are men of integrity themselves. 
This explains why the United Rubber Work- 
ers has enjoyed such a fine reputation up to 
now. For the future, protection is contained 
in the democratic process which is the un- 
ion’s cardinal rule. 

Corruption is found in unions which are 
controlled by dictators. 

Nobody controls the United Rubber Work- 
ers but its 200,000 members, 


More recently, the same Knight news- 
papers—Akron Beacon Journal—printed 
an article by its labor writer, Ken Jacob- 
son, on May 17, 1959, headed: 


URW MemsBers Have aN ACTIveE VOICE IN 
EVERYTHING OF ANY SIGNIFICANCE THAT THE 
UNION DOES 


The strikes in the rubber industry pose an 
interesting question: “Do we really want the 
union democracy which is causing such a 
stir in Congress?” 

Passage of the amended Kennedy-Ervin 
bill, with its tacked-on bill of rights designed 
to protect the rank and file, wouldn’t affect 
the United Rubber Workers in the least. 

URW members already enjoy more democ- 
racy than the bill provides. 

Some weeks ago, Kenneth McGuiness, an 
attorney for the House Labor Committee 
(which must OK the Kennedy bill before 
it becomes law) asked me to send him a copy 
of the URW constitution. 

I asked him about it later. McGuiness, a 
Republican and a former counsel for the 
National Labor Relations Board, replied: 
“Gosh, that’s a model constitution. No leg- 
islation now before Congress could give 
these fellows any more union democracy.” 

URW members have an active voice in 
everything of any significance that the union 
does. 
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There is no room for an all-powerful czar 


. who can dictate policy to the membership. 


A Jimmy Hoffa—if he cared—could tell 
strikers in his union: “All right, boys, this 
thing has gone far enough. I want you back 
in the shop on Monday.” And back they’d 
be. 

This couldn’t happen in the URW. 

URW President L. S. Buckmaster could not 
order an end to a strike any more than he 
could start one. 

The most Buckmaster—or any other URW 
president can do—is recommend. 


Clearly, this is no union dominated by 
labor bosses or racketeers. 

In Winchester, Va., however, events 
were moving to a climax for the O’Sulli- 
van employees who had joined a union. 
No longer was the major factor in the 
situation to be the on-again-off-again 
negotiations. Whether or not a medi- 
ator could be found was soon to become 
academic. The law was to be brought 
to play a major role in the outcome of 
this dispute. 

Section 9(c)(3) of the Taft-Hartley 
law says: 

No election shall be directed in any bar- 
gaining unit or any subdivision which, in 
the preceding 12-month period, a valid elec- 
tion shall have been held. Employees on 
strike who are not entitled to reinstatement 
shall not be eligible to vote. 


A few weeks after the required year 
had elapsed after NLRB certification of 
the Rubber Workers as bargaining agent 
for O’Sullivan employees, the company 
instituted a petition with the NLRB to 
have the union decertified. The 
held the appropriate election in October 
1957. The union lost, 288 to 5. The 
Smith brothers, who had been No. 1 and 
No. 2 on the O’Sullivan seniority list, 
with more than 60 years’ combined serv- 
ice between them, were not allowed to 
vote. Neither were the several hundred 
others who had joined the union and 
gone on strike. This was no breakdown 
in free collective bargaining, tough as 
that might have been in this case. This 
was no result of sinister or evil forces. 
This was the work of the law of the 
land. The law which was intended to 
give meaning to collective bargaining 
became the tool of its destruction. Lo- 
cal 511 all but collapsed. 

The local did not, in fact, die. The 
picketing continued. The boycott con- 
tinued. «Proceedings were instituted by 
the company before the NLRB, and the 
case relating to these matters is now in 
the courts. But the case is in the courts 
today on an issue of free speech, not of 
collective bargaining. No litigation will 
restore the voting rights of these strikers 
to decide their destiny. The Taft- 
Hartley law, particularly section 9(c) 
(3), settled this dispute in collective bar- 
gaining once and for all—in favor of 
strikebreakers, 

I spoke earlier of the interactions of 
ideas, law, institutions, and men as the 
dynamic fabyfc of our society. The case 
I have cited shows clearly how the law 
can work an injustice. It is in the pow- 
er of Congress to change, and I pray that 
we do so. Now, several legislative pro- 
Jepsals have been made which would 
amend section 9(c) (3) to give economic 
strikers the right to vote in representa- 
tion elections but which would estab- 
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lish arbitrary or administrative time 
limits on the exercise of that right. One 
proposal, for example, would cut off the 
economic strikers’ right to vote after 
they have been on strike for more than 6 
months. Such.a provision is but a 
stay of execution for a certain time. It 
would not have altered the events at 
O’Sullivan one bit. 

The injustice of this part of the Taft- 
Hartley law was recognized by the late 
Senator Taft, who urged its amendment. 

President Eisenhower in 1954 referred 
to this section when he said: 

As the act is now written, employees who 
are engaged in an economic strike are pro- 
hibited from voting in representation elec- 
tions. In order to make it impossible for 
an employer to use this provision to de- 
stroy a union I recommend that in the event 
of an economic strike the National Labor 
Relations Board be prohibited from con- 
sidering a petition on the part of an em- 
ployer which challenges the representation 
right of the striking union. 


Earlier the President had also said: 

I have talked about the Taft-Hartley Act 
with both labor and industry people. I know 
how the law might be used to break unions. 
That must be ed. America wants no 
law licensing union-busting, and neither do 


It is time that we give meaning and 
substance to these thoughts by prop- 
erly amending this law. 





How Big Is the Feed Surplus? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Recorp on July 7, 
I include the second in a series of articles 
prepared by Mr. Alvin F. Bull, managing 
editor of Wallace’s Farmer, dealing with 
the farm problem. The article appeared 
in the June 20, 1959, issue of Wallace’s 
Farmer: 

How Bic Is THE FEED SURPLUS? 
(By Al Bull) 

About 60 percent of Iowa’s bumper 1958 
corn crop is surplus. That’s a blunt way of 
illustrating the size of 11 million tons ex- 
pected to be left over from the Nation’s 
1958 crop of feed grains. 

Feed grains include corn, grain sorghum, 
oats, and barley. 

One would expect some carryover from 
@ bumper crop like last year’s. But the 11 
million tons added to 59 million left over 
from previous years gives real cause for con- 
cern. 

Most of the buildup has come since 1952. 
We started that year with about 20 mililon 
tons of feed grain carried over—about the 
same amount with which we started into 
World War II. 

Each year since, we’ve been adding to the 
total—usually from 4 to 10 million tons a 
year, Now it looks like the carryover this 
fall will total 70 million tons. 

How much is 70 million tons? About four 
good Iowa corn . About enough to feed 
all the Nation’s livestock for the rest of the 
year. : 
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Of course, not all of this is surplus. 
Some carryover is desirable. It protects the 
Nation from possible food shortage due to 
unfavorable weather. It is also an asset in 
case of war. Even then, it needs to carry 
us only until our tremendous productive 
capacity can be put into play. 

In the Agricultural Act of 1954, Congress 
placed the normal corn carryover at 15 per- 
cent of a year’s supply. So let’s set aside 
22 million tons as the amount we'd like to 
keep for the Nation’s welfare. 

That leaves about 48 million tons of sur- 
plus this fall. All turned into hogs, it 
would mean close to 100 million head— 
about 15 percent more than will be slaugh- 
tered this year. 

Even this isn’t the whole story. Wheat 
was not included with the feed grains. Price 
supports have almost priced it out of feed 
use. 

Wheat used for livestock has dropped from 
around 300 million bushels in 1945 to 36 
million last year. But it makes good live- 
stock feed when the price is right. 

Two of three wheat bills now in Congress 
would free future surplus wheat production 
for feed use. 

Surplus wheat already in storage is pretty 
certain to end up as livestock feed, too, 

How much could this amount to? Wheat 
carryover on July 1 is estimated at more 
than 38 million tons. Deducting about 10 
million (30 percent of year’s needs) for nor- 
mal carryover leaves 28 million tons as sur- 
plus. 

Together, feed grains, 48, and wheat, 28, 
surpluses will total about 76 million tons, 
still leaving normal carryover. 

While this feed was being held off the 
market, we’ve been using feed grains at an 
increasing rate. Expected 1959 use for live- 
stock is 22 percent above the 1952 level. 

Exports, with Government assistance, have 
more than doubled during that period. Oth- 
er uses have held steady. 

Nor can increased plantings be blamed for 
the surplus accumulation. Fewer acres are 
planted to feed grains and wheat now than 
in the 1940's. 

Zooming yields hold most of the answer. 
Take corn for example. 

Over the Nation, average corn yields have 
increased about 50 percent since 1940. 
Agronomists estimate another 30 percent in- 
crease is possible by 1972. Much of our fu- 
ture yield boosts will have to come from in- 
creased fertilizer use. So we're not likely to 
get it all at present price levels. 

Yields of most other crops show a similar, 
though less sharp, upward trend. 

Projecting present trends for production 
and use of feed grains over the next 2 years 
isn’t encouraging, either. Extra acreage 
planted to corn: this year promises a crop to 
rival last year’s record output. In spite of 
the higher livestock numbers expected next 
year, some addition to carryover is likely on 
October 1, 1960. 

Even for the 1960 and 1961 crops, most 
factors point to feed production greater than 
needed for heavy livestock feeding. 

USDA projections carried to 1975 also indi- 
cate that we'll have no trouble producifig 
enough feed grains a.d livestock for 230 
million people anticipated by then. 

So, in a nutshell, here’s where we stand 
now: 

1. Agriculture is able to produce more 
than enough food for the growing popula- 
tion—at least through 1975. 

2. Feed grain surplus this fall is expected 
to total close to 76 million tons. This is 
nearly enough feed to produce a 2-year 
supply of pork. 

Stocks under CCC control usually equal all 
of the surplus dnd part of the desirable 
carryover. Storage charges on these stocks 
have reached a point (about $1 billion per 
year) where many city folks and their Con- 
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gressmen are growing restless about the ex- 
pense. So are many farm folks. 

Still, under present farm programs, the 
surplus—and storage costs—will continue to 
mount steadily. 

3. We’re not willing to eat much of the 
surplus as grain—at any price. Exports 
have already been pushed above normal by 
Government assistance. Even giving our 
surpluses away poses big problems. Other 
uses have just held their own. No break- 
through is expected in any of these areas. 

About the only outlet for surplus feed 
grains and wheat is through livestock. But 
this doesn’t appeal to livestock producers. 

All of the current produotion, fed to live- 
stock, would bring near-ruinous prices. 
Each 1 percent boost in livestock production 
brings a 2- or 3-percent drop in prices. 

We have an unwanted 6-month supply 
of surplus feed running up all the storage 
bill taxpayers will stand for. This is the 
core of the problem that must be dealt with 
in any farm program thinking. 





Military Influence on Defense Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I take 
this opportunity to insert my remarks 
which I delivered on July 8, 1959, to the 
Special Investigations Subcommittee of 
the Armed Services Committee which is 
investigating the influence of retired 
military officers on defense contracts. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to appear be- 
fore this Special Investigations Subcommit- 
tee of the Armed Services Committee to 
give you the benefit of my thoughts regard- 
ing the influence of retired military officers 
upon defense procurement. 

As you gentlemen remember, during the 
consideration of the defense appropriations 
bill, I introduced an amendment which 
would bar funds to defense contractors who 
provide compensation to retired or inactive 
military or naval general officers who have 
been in such retired or inactive status within 
a period of five years from the date of the 
passage of the act. 

Recently I introduced a bill, H.R. 8069, 
which amends section 2306 of title 10, United 
States Code, and adds a new subsection, 
f, which prohibits the head of any agency 
from negotiating a contract with any de- 
fense contractor who employs or retains any 
individual who, within a five year period 
immediately preceding such employment, 
served on active duty with an armed force 
in ‘the rank of colonel or higher in the Army, 
Marine Corps, or Air Force, or as captain 
or higher in the Navy or the Coast Guard. 

My bill provides two exceptions. It does 
not prevent (1) the negotiation of a con- 
tract for research or development with any 
college or university because of the em- 
ployment of any person by such college or 
university as an instructor or teacher, and 
(2) does not apply to any contract entered 
into with a contractor during any fiscal year 
in which the aggregate of the payments 
made by the United States to such con- 
tractor on that contract and all other con- 
tracts entered into during that fiscal year 
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with such contractor by the military de- 
partments will not exceed $1 million. 
EXISTENCE OF INFLUENCE AND NEED FOR 
EFFECTIVE ACTION 


The House Appropriations Subcommittee 
on defense appropriations on Page 42 of the 
1960 report indicated its concern over prob- 
lems which arise as a result of the accepé- 
ance by retired senior officers of employment 
in responsible executive positions with de- 
fense contractors. 

In 1956 the Committee on Government 
Operations in House Report No. 1891, 84th 
Congress, inquired into the Navy jet aircraft 
procurement program, and on page 44 of its 
report recommended that: “the Secretary of 
Defense should review the laws and regula- 
tions relating to the employment in industry 
and Government of retired military officers 
and make recommendations for the clarifi- 
cation and amendment to protect the mili- 
tary officers and the public as well.” 

Five years and $200 billion of defense ap- 
propriations later, have you seen any such 
recommendations by the Secretaries of De- 
fense or the Bureau of the Budget or our 
Commander in Chief? 

The President's $77 billion budget is the 
greatest this country has ever seen. Fifty- 
nine percent of $45,805 million is allocated to 
the national security; $13,938 million of the 
military budget is allocated to procurement, 
the purchase of aircraft, missiles, ships, and 
other miiltary equipment. It is in this area 
that we must eliminate the waste in order to 
help the taxpayers. 

Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson in their 
book, “U.S.A. Second Class Power?” dramati- 
cally point out the relations of defense con- 
tractors and retired military personnel. The 
chapter commencing on page 164, “Profits 
versus Patriotism” relates sufficient details 
to arouse a lethargic Nation into effective 
action. I urge this committee to call men 
like Colonel Nickerson, who declared that 
“high ranking officers of the Air Force, in- 
cluding general officers, get to thinking 
about, retirement and the job as head of 
missile research with Lockheed or some other 
firm” and “sales officers of aircraft compa- 
nies in Washington are ‘primarily lobbyists’ 
and 85 percent of the aircraft sales are with 
the Government. These firms put pressure 
through direct contacts by representatives of 
the aircraft industry with all levels of the 
Pentagon.” 

I recommend this book to you as it might 
open your eyes as it did mine to situations 
which cry out for preventive action. 


This problem is so important in my opin- 
ion that a full fledged inquiry should be 
made with the assistance of an adequate 
staff, and this in my opinion does not mean 
only two investigators. Here we are dealing 
with billions of dollars which ultimately 
affect our tax structure and our Nation's 
safety. A cursory inquiry will not satisfy the 
demands of Congress and the citizens who 
are ready to spend billions for our country’s 
defenes and not 1 cent for military influence. 

It is said that Pentagon influence can- 
not be proven because procurement officers 
will not speak for fear of destroying their 
future advancement. It is said by others 
that such military influence is minimal, It 
is said that procurement officers await the 
day when they shall retire so that they 
can join defense contractors at lucrative 
salaries. It is asserted that procurement 
officers are motivated by a desire to feather 
their future nests and thereby grant nego- 
tiated contracts when the items lend them- 
selves to competitive bidding. It has been 
reported by the Renegotiations Board that 
negotiated contracts comprise 90 percent of 
contracts, that competitive bids comprise 
the remaining 10 percent. 
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At the tail end of the situation is the re- 
capture of excessive profits. Since 1951 de- 
fense contractors have voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily disgorged $1% billion. Last 
year procurement contractors disgorged $112 
million. Whatever is the fact, I sense that 
there is an odorous and unsavory aura cre- 
ated by the extensive hiring of retired mili- 
tary personnel. This practice of hiring re- 
tired officials smells to the high heavens 
and races with missiles and aircraft to out- 
er space. : 

It is my opinion that the decision of a 
procurement officer to make awards to de- 
fense contractors should not be and must 
not be coerced into a state of imbalance due 
to a featherbed complex or a former rela- 
tionship based on prior career subordination 
or friendship. The decision must be liber- 
ated from all parasitic influence and made 
with an objectivity designed to obtain the 
most effective product at the most equitable 
and competitive price. 

Present statutes and military regulations 
are ineffective and inadequate. These 
statutes and regulations apply to conflict of 
interest. I quote the applicable statutes: 

First, 10 U.S.C. 6112—(b) (1956): 

“If a retired officer of the Regular Navy 
or the Regular Marine Corps is’engaged for 
himself or others in selling, or contract- 
ing or negotiating to sell, naval supplies or 
war materials to the Department of the 
Navy, he is not entitled to any payment 
from the United States while he is so en- 
gaged.” 

Second, 67 Stat. 437, 5 U.S.C. (Supp. IV) 
59c (1953): 

“No payment shall be made from appro- 
priations in any act to any officer on the re- 
tired lists of the Regular Army, Regular 
Navy, Regular Marine Corps, Regular Air 
Force, Regular Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public Health Service for 
a period of 2 years after retirement who 
for himself or for others is engaged in the 
selling of or contracting for the sale of or 
negotiating for the sale of any supplies or 
war materials to any agency of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Coast Guard, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and the Public Health 
Service.” 


The distinction between these two statutes 
should be carefully noted. The first act ap- 
plies (a) only to retired officers of the 
Regular Navy and Regular Marine Corps, (b) 
as long as they hold their retired status, (c) 
who for themselves or others, sell, contract, 
or negotiate for the sale of naval supplies or 
war materials to the Navy Department. The 
second statute applies (a) to retired regular 
officers of all Armed Forces—and other listed 
Government departments—(b) only for a 
period of 2. years after retirement, (c) who, 
for themselves or others, sell, cortract, or 
negotiate for the sale of any supplies or war 
materials to the specified Government de- 
partments—including the Department of 
Defense. Neither statute applies to Reserve 
Officers; and it appears that neither statute 
applies to retired permanent enlisted per- 
sonnel, advanced to commissioned rank on 
the retired list under the provisions of 10 
U.S.C. 6151 (1956). 

Title 18, chapter 175, section 281, provides 
for a fine of $10,000 or a prison sentence for 
whoever being the head of a department or 
other officer or employee of the United States 
or any department or agency thereof, 
directly or indirectIf receives or agrees to 
receive any compensation for any services 
rendered or to be rendered by himself or an- 
other, in relation to any matter in which the 
United States is a party or directly or in- 
directly interested, before any department, 
agency, court martial, officer, or any civil, 
military, or naval commission. 
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The next section of 281 reads as follows: 
_ _. “Retired officers of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, while not on active duty, shall 
not by reason of their status as such be sub- 
ject to the provisions of this section. Noth- 
ing herein shall be construed to allow any 
retired officer to represent any person in the 
sale of anything to the Government through 
the department in whose service he holds a 
retired status.” ° 
The enforcement of statutes or regulations 
leaves much to be desired. An article by a 
newspaper reporter, Jack Steele, demon- 
strates the of the law where a 
retired Navy lieutenant was forced to forfeit 
his retirement pay during an 8-month period 
in which he allegedly sold beer to officers’ 
clubs and ships’ stores. It might be re- 
freshing also to find out who distributes the 
liquors to Officers’ clubs and it is timely to 
learn which watch companies sell to the Post 
Exchanges at Fort Myer and Fort McNair. 
Anonymous people have written to me that 
military people have obtained these conces- 
sions for certain companies. 


MANNER OF DETERRENCE 


What methods are available to eliminate 
Pentagon influence in defense procurement 
contracts? Present statutes are apparently 
inadequate. The proposals of two Senators 
who have recently introduced legislation im- 
posed the burden on the officer who is used 
and abused. Such proposals, in my opinion, 
will not solve the problem. My proposal is 
designed to eliminate the source of evil, to 
curb the profiteer who uses Pentagon influ- 
ences by denying the opportunity of profits. 
Letters and articles have raised a howl that 
retired officers have a right to earn a living. 
They certainly do, but not at the expense 
of John Q. Public, the taxpayer who pays 
their retirement benefits. 

LENGTH OF LIMITATION 

My desire is to eliminate influence without 
impairing the. good. If an officer recognizes 
that employment at premium salaries is not 
forthcoming upon retirement, contracts will 
definitely be let on merit rather than upon 
the basis of anticipated employment. It has 
also been said that defense contractors are 
badgered constantly by officers seeking to 
obtain employment upon retirement. If 
contractors recognize that for a period of 
time they cannot use officers for their in- 
fluence, they will not be so prone to hire 
retired officers except for their technical skill. 
Some of my colleagues feel that a 5-year 
prohibition is too drastic; others feel that 3 
years is reasonable; and some claim that 2 
years is ample. 

I have made an analysis of the retirement 
dates of retired officers whose names were 
listed in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp. The Air 
Force, Army, and Navy furnished me with the 
retirement dates of those identifiable officers. 
I submit my analysis and conclusions to this 
committee for its consideration. 

The following figures are based on infor- 
mation supplied to me: 

Of the 197 retired Army officers who have 
latched on with defense contractors, 26, or 
18 percent, retired since January 1, 1958, 
or within 2 years; 57, or 30 percent, retired 
since January 1, 1957, or within 3 years; 105, 
or 53 percent, retired since January 1, 1955, 
or within 5 years. 

Of the 100 retired Air Force officers who 
have latched on to defense contractors since 
retirement, 30 percent have been retired 
within the last 2 years, 50 percent within the 
last 3 years, and 71 percent retired within 
the last 5 years. 

Of the 274 retired naval officers who have 
latched on to defense contractors since re- 
tirement, 56, or 20 percent, have been retired 
within the last 2 years; 122, or 44 percent, 
have been retired within the last 3 years; 
184, or 66 percent, havé been retired within 
the last 5 years. 
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[In percent] 
Retired since— 
1957 1958 
30 13 
50 30 
44 





It would seem, therefore, that if we pro- 
hibit employment from within 2 years from 
date of retirement, we would not reach a 
substantial number of people; if we adopt a 
8-year period, we would prohibit a little less 
than one-half of retired employees; if we 
adopt a 5-year prohibition period, then we 
eliminate approximately two-thirds of the 
employees who were retired officers. 

So long as the practice of negotiated con- 
tracts and letter contracts is continued, and 
so long as defense contracts are let on a 
cost-plus-fixed-fee basis, there will be very 
little control of defense expenditures. Ne- 
gotiated contracts, ie., noncompetitive, 
which comprise 90 percent of defense con- 
tracts, are by their nature subject to human 
frailties, motives, and influence; letter con- 
tracts are granted because of urgency of 
speed and blindness of cost, and, conse- 
quently, are subject to human errors and 
frailties; cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts are 
expensive because of uncontrolled costs: 
Some of the elements of such uncontrolled 
costs are expensive advertising, and high 
salaries of retired military personnel. Ac- 
tion is imperative because Government de- 
fense appropriations and spending cost ac- 
company the endless cold war at the average 
rate of $1.2 billion a month. Our economy 
will not permit unnecessary expenditures, 





Don’t Penalize First-Class Mail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


_ Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer of June 
29, 1959: 

Don’t PENALIZE FirstT-Ciass MAIL 


It seems to us unfortunate that the Eisen- 
hower administration has proposed, at this 
time, an increase of 1 cent in the rates for 
first-class mail and airmail. The present 
4-cent letter rate is only a few months old. 
The suggested rise would take it to 5 cents 
and airmail to 8 cents. 

This projected.mail rate boost comes at a 

time when magazine sales at newsstands 
have been greatly diminished and magazine 
publishers are exerting strenuous efforts to 
raise their circulations through mailed sub- 
scriptions. 
’ It appears decidedly unfair that an in- 
crease in postal rates should apply only to 
first-class and air-mail while users of second- 
and third-class mail continue to evade their 
fair share of mail costs. 

Why magazine sales have slumped at 
newsstands we don’t know. There could be 
@ number of factors—competition of televi- 
sion, increased outdoor activities, new and 
varied pursuits and hobbies taken up by 
many persons. But it is not very convinc- 
ing for magazine publishers to say, in ex- 
planation of reduced newsstand sales, that 
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people prefer to buy through yearly sub- 
scriptions rather than go to the newsstand. 
If this is really the preference of magazine 


+ purchasers, they should be required to pay 


for this service. 

The fact appears to be that in a number 
of cases magazines are being offered at sub- 
scription rates so low that they are prac- 
tically giveaways. 

Now, the obvious truth is that under such 
open-handed circulation policies second- 
class mail will in a few years be bogged 
down by a perfectly stupendous load of 
magazines. At higher mailing rates? Not 
if the magazine publishers can help it. They 
would be vastly pleased to let first-class 
postal rates go on making up the deficit for 
second. and third-class mail. And it can’t 
be doubted that with mounting quantities of 
magazines in the mail the postal deficit 
would be astronomical. 

Even when first-class mail was carried 
with a 3-cent stamp it paid its own way. 
During the present 4-cent era it definitely 
runs in the black and helps to defray part 
of the Post Office Department's losses on 
other classes of mail. 

The Government is in the business of pub- 
lic service, not to show a profit. To raise 
letter mail to 5 cents would be an addi- 
tional tax on this service. Furthermore, such 
a 25-percent increase should imply a con- 
siderable improvement in general postal 
service, 

But the added time, effort, and expense 
which this proposed penny increase is sup- 
posed to cover would not be devoted to pro- 
viding faster first-class mail delivery but to 
the handling of a greater amount of second- 
and third-class matter. 

The Inquirer has always believed, and has 
said so many times, that the publication 
industry—that means newspapers, too— 
should pay its own way; that holds, also, for 
third-class mail. There igs no reason why 
these should, in effect, be subsidized by 
higher rates on first-class mail. Such a levy 
is unfair, unnecessary, and inflationary. 

The administration’s higher rate schedule 
on first-class and airmail has been intro- 
duced, through the Post Office Department, 
in the Senate. It has not yet been offered to 
the House. But when it is, the proposal 
should be given a prompt heave-ho, out, by 
both Chambers of Congress. 

Meanwhile, we believe the magazine pub- 
lishers should carefully reappraise their 
subscription sales policies. If they are going 
to rely on the Post Office. instead of the 
newsstands to market their products they 
should face up to an equitable payment for 
the service and not depend on a subsidy 
made possible by higher rates on first-class 
mail, 





Forced Labor in the U.S.S.R. Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following text of a 
letter dated July 3, 1959, from Mr. Jay 
Lovestone, director of international pub- 
lications of the AFL-CIO, together with 
the text of an article entitled “Forced 
Labor in the U.S.8S.R. Today,” written by 
Paul Barton and taken from the July 
issue of the AFL-CIO Free Trade Union 
News. As I have said in the past, it is 
refreshing to again be reminded of the 
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realistic attitude which American organ- 
ized labor views the present situation in 
the Soviet Union and it is especially help- 
ful to have the enclosed article brought 


to the attention of Members of the House > 


at this time. We all should be aware 
that, no matter what Communist propa- 
ganda may endeavor to say, the practice 
of slave labor and slave labor camps is 
just as prevalent in the Soviet Union to- 
day as it ever was, if not more so. 

The letter and article follow: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, DC., July 3, 1969. 

My Dear Representative Bentier: In re- 
cent weeks, several prominent public figures 
have visited the Soviet Union. During the 
course of their visit, these American observ- 
ers have made public statements or serial- 
ized in some of our Nation’s leading news- 
papers articles dealing with conditions in 
the USSR. In the main, these articles 
have emphasized the official Soviet line that, 
since the death of Stalin, all forced labor 
and concentration camps have been abol- 
ished in the U.S8.5.R. 

As you know, it was upom the initiative 
of American labor that the United Nations, 
several years ago, investigated and con- 
demned the extensive forced labor system in 
the U.S.S.R. and Communist Ohina. In view 
of the aforementioned articles, we requested 
Paul Barton, an outstanding student of So- 
viet economic and labor affairs, to survey the 
situation and provide us with the actual 
facts. 

The Barton report is herewith sent to you 
in advance of its publication in the AFL- 
CIO Free Trade Union News. Should you 
have any questions or want further clarifica- 
tion after perusing this report, please send 
us your queries. We will do our best to 
provide you with the information you may 
want. 

Thank you for your kind interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAY LOVESTONE, 
Director, International Publications. 





[From the AFL-CIO Free Trade Union News, 
July 1959] 


Forcep Labor In THE U.S.S.R. Topay 
(By Paul Barton) 


On Sunday evening, May 17, 1959, Radio 
Moscow broadcast the message addressed to 
the central committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union by the_partici- 
pants in and important conference which 
had gathered together a large number of 
state security officers, in the presence of 
representatives of the government and of 
the party. The following is a significant 
excerpt from that message: 

“The 2ist congress of the Communist 
Party fully defined the role and the position 
of state security in the Soviet state, as 
well as the tasks which it is to carry out in 
the political service of the Communist Party. 
The resolutions of the Congress emphasized 
the need for a continued reinforcement of 
the state security services. The congress 
also specified that numerous government 
functions are gradually to be transferred to 
the jurisdiction of social organizations and 
that the repressive functions of the state are 
gradually to be reduced. We fully realize, 
however, that the reduction of repression in 
our country does not in the least mean that 
we shall have less to do or the machinations 
of our enemies will decline.” 

_ LEGEND SHATTERED 

It would be difficult to imagine a more 
shattering contradiction of official propa- 
ganda which, especially with the help of 
credulous foreign visitors, would like to 
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make the outside world believe that the 
horrors of the Stalin era belong to an ir- 
revocable past. And since, by being con- 
stantly repeated, this legend becomes in- 
creasingly widespread we should be grateful 
to the officials of the political police for hav- 
ing drawn up their message to central com- 
mittee in such characteristically clear and 
straightforward language. 

This is not the first time that the lies of 
the Soviet Government, so obligingly re- 
peated by some Western experts and tourists, 
have been shattered by its own servants. In 
fact, the same thing happens each time when 
experts in the subject of repression begin to 
discuss the problems of their trade. 

For example, there has been a great deal 
of talk about the so-called reform in the 
carrying out of the penalty of deprivation 
of liberty in the prisons and camps; it has 
been claimed attempts would henceforth be 
made to reeducate the detainees rather than 
punish them. But B. S: Utevski, one of the 
Soviet experts best qualified in this sphere 
and the author of a handbook which was 
an authority in the thirties, “The Soviet 
Policy of Corrective Labor,” Moscow, 1935, 
simply states that there is no such thing. 
This is what he writes in his article, “FPunda- 
mental Problems of Social Legal Theory 
Relating to Corrective Labor,” published in 
eee Soviet State and Law, in March 
1957: 

“Even the consequent carrying out of the 
task of reeducating the convicts does not 
mean that the task of punishment dis- 
appears from the work of corrective labor 
institutions. * * * The very fact of seeing 
any contradiction between punishment and 
education constitutes an error.” 

Utevski returned to this theme in a report 
which he presented to a conference on the 
corrective labor law, which assembled in 
Moscow in May 1957 and of which the same 
review published a detailed report in its 
December 1957 issue. And it is by no means 
Utevski's personal opinion only. Other ex- 
perts who took part in this conference ex- 
pressed an identical point of view. The fol- 
lowing is an excerpt from the report: 

“G. Z. Anashkin, 8S. S. Studenikin, and 
B. S. Nikiforov emphasized in their contri- 
butions the idea according to which the task 
of reeducating the prisoners should play the 
principal part. The proposal was made that, 
during the first period of their punishment, 
the various categories of criminals should 
be obliged to perform heavy manual labor, 
and should then, at the end of a speci- 
fied period, be transferred to more skilled 
work. * * * B.S. Nikiforov showed that in 
the work of the corrective labor institutions 
there are always present, independently of 
the character of these institutions, certain 
elements of punishment which achieve the 
educational aim only in the last resort and 
particularly -by means of coercion. * * * 
B. S. Nikiforov emphasized, in this connec- 
tion, that there is no question of opposing 
the penalty to punishment, but of determin- 
ing the significance and the position to be 
accorded to the latter, which is, like educa- 
tiong one of the elements of the penalty.” 

Thus, although some of the policies of 
A. Y. Vyshinski, the infamous prosecutor 
in the witchcraft trials, have been treated 
with reserve for some time, his doctrine 
that education is best practiced through 
punishment and that, consequently, the 
more severe the punishment, the more effec- 
tive is the education, are fully maintained. 


DECREE NEVER PUBLISHED 


Another example: official propaganda has 
often spoken of the government's resolution, 
dated October 25, 1956, finally to do away 
with the concentration camps and to replace 
them by two systems of detention: prisons 
and corrective labor colonies; in pursuance 
of the same decision, prisoners would, hence- 
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forth, be confined within the. district in 
which they normally lived, instead of being 
deported to distant areas. 

No decree containing provisions of this 
kind has ever been published in the Soviet 
Union. Former inmates of the camps of 
Vorkuta, Inta and Potma, whom I ques- 
tioned on this matter after their repatria- 
tion in the West, had never heard of a trans- 
formation of the concentration camps in 
which they were imprisoned into corrective 
labor colonies; and some of them were still 
in the camps in autumn 1957, that is, a 
yeareafter the alleged reform was adopted. 

Still more important, the report of the 
conference of May 1957 once more provides 
proof to the contrary. The minister of the 
interior declared at the conference that, 
since the number of “corrective labor insti- 
tutions” had diminished, “more favorable 
conditions have thus been created for an 
effective control of the distant institutions.” 
There is thus no question, for the minister 
in charge, of liquidating the great complexes 
of camps set up in various God-forsaken 
places, at Kolyma, Norilsk, Vorkuta, and 
elsewhere, but only of organizing matters 
in such a way that they should cease to be 
states within a state, escaping more or less 
from the authority of Moscow. 

Furthermore, certain participants in this 
conference specified that the term “‘correc- 
tive labor institutions” means prisons, 
camps and colonies. This is what the report 
has to say about it: 

“The speakers maintained that the steps 
taken by the party and by the government 
to improve the work of the institutions with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Ministry of the 
Interior have contributed in many ways to 
the consolidation of socialist legality in the 
work of these institutions and especially in 
that of the corrective labor camps and colo- 
nies.” 

And further: 

“Considerable attention has been paid to 
the system of detention in the prisons and 
the practice of transferring the inmates of 
corrective labor camps and colonies to pri- 
sons, and vice versa.” 


SENT TO DETENTION CAMPS 


Moreover, since the supposed abolition of 
all such camps, a certain number of gerdicts 
sentencing the accused to detention in a 
camp, have been reported in the Soviet pro- 
vincial press, for example in Bakinski Ra- 
bochi for November 14, 1956, Zarya Vostoka 
for December 2, 1956, Pravda Vostoka for 
February 24, 1957, Turkmenskaya Pravda for 
April 14, June 11, June 25, July 17, and July 
24, 1957. 

There is certainly no question of denying 
that the concentration camps and forced 
labof have undergone important changes in 
the last few years, and especially since the 
strikes and uprisings in the years 1953-55. 
But it is necessary first of all to clear away 
the confusion created by official propaganda 
and by naive observers, and to state the 
basic fact that camps and forced labor still 
exists in the Soviet Union. For only on this 
basis is it possible to understand the changes 
of these last few years. 

In the last 10 years or so, the Soviet forced 
labor system has been going through a seri- 
ous crisis. A glance at the data concerning 
the population of the country will suggest 
the reason for this. In 1940, the U.S.S.R. 
had between 193 and 196 million inhabitants. 
Under normal conditions, it should by now 
have had more than 250 million. But the 
census carried out last January showed less 
than 209 million. (Izvestia, May 10, 1959). 
The 200 million mark was not reached until 
spring 1956. 

The loss of some 40 million inhabitants 
which these figures reveal cannot be wholly 
attributed to military casualties or to the 
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low birth rate during the war years. Mass 
deportations have also played an important 
part in bringing about this situation. 

This is demonstrated most clearly by the 
data relating to the numerical disproportion 
of the two sexes, which is very serious even 
when one considers the country as a whole. 

According to the census of last January, 
the total number of women exceed that ef 
men by 20 million. But this figure is tri- 
fling in comparison with Naum Jasny’s esti- 
mates, based solely on official data. In 1955, 
there were, in the kolkhozes (collective 
farms), only 3 adult men to every 10 adult 
women; so that, perhaps for the first time 
in human history, the birthrate is, at pres- 
ent, lower in rural areas than in cities. 

On the other hand, in the vast regions 
covered by enormous concentration camp 
complexes and peopled mainly by convicts 
and ex-convicts, there is a disastrous lack of 
women. For example, in the town of Nor- 
ilsk, which forms the center of one such 
> complex at the western extremity of Eastern 
Siberia, the Japanese prisoners have col- 
lected, with admirable patience, all the data 
which it was possible to obtain. From this 
it appears that the numerical proportion of 
the sexes there was eight men to one woman. 

In the face of so alarming a demograph- 
ical situation, it was no longer possible to 
carry on the mass deportations at the same 
rate without causing irreparable damage to 
the national economy. After having drawn 
abundantly on the reserves represented by 
é . the satellite countries, the - authorities, 

; around 1950-51, were forced to recognize the 
fact that the sources of recruitment for the 
camps had dried up and that it was neces- 
sary, henceforth, to make more efficient the 
exploitation of those prisoners who were al- 
ready available. 

It was at last realized that the use made 
hitherto of the prisoners was not only in- 
human but also uneconomic. By way of il- 
lustration, we cite the Vorkuta conditions 
where there was one dead per sleeper in the 
construction of the railway; in the mines, 
there were two dead per every meter sunk 
in depth. 

The first steps toward greater efficiency 
aimed at a reduction of the death rate. 
Common-law prisoners were separated from 
political prisoners and subjected to less 
harsh conditions; food, clothes, and medical 
services were gradually improved; the enter- 
prises attached to the camps, which had al- 

s ways worked with the most primitive instal- 

¢ lations and tools possible began to get better 

-equipment. Beginning with the summer of 

1953, they were transferred from the author- 

ity of the MVD and entrusted to specialized 

s economic ministries (mines, nonferrous 
metals, forest exploitation, ete.) 

As the capital invested in these enter- 
prises increased, the employment of physi- 
cally unfit men and the generally low out- 
~ put of the prisoners’ work became increas- 
ingly more burdensome economically. The 
release of invalids, the stimulation of pro- 
ductivity by offering inmates the hope of 
release before completion of their sentence, 
and the transformation of as many prison- 
ers as possible into deportees became in- 
creasingly urgent. It is, however, typical 
that the government did not decide to adopt 
these reforms—desirable Trem a strictly eco- 
nomic point of view—until the prisoners 
extorted it from them in a bitter struggle, 
through the strikes and uprisings which 
had broken out in the camps beginning in 
the spring 1953. 

What is the status of the concentration 
camps and of forced “labor following these 
reforms? ‘The total number of prisoners has 
decreased considerably. But the overwhelm- 
« ing majority of those whe have been released 
= from the camps have not become free citi- 

zens (if this term can be applied to any of 
; the inhabitants of the Soviet Union); they 
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are obliged to remain in the district where 
they were imprisoned and to continue to 
work in the same enterprises as before. 
Thus, what has happened in most cases was 
merely a transfer from one category of forced 
labor to another. 

The decrease of actual prisoners in the 
camps varies from district to district. Very 
marked in the western parts of the U.S.S.R., 
it grows less so as one travels eastward, 
The Japanese repatriated from Kolyma at 
the end of 1956 estimate that the number of 
prisoners in this vast system of camps in 
northeastern Siberia has actually remained 
the same. The fact remains that many 
prisoners have been transferred from camps 
in the west to those in the east. 


INCREASE OF FORCED LABOR 


At the same time, there is an increase of 
forced labor in the prisons. In 1955, con- 
struction was started on a whole series of 
large new prisons—for example at Kotlas, 
at Sverdlovsk, and at Novosibirsk. -On the 
other hand, a report on the well-publicized 
prison of Butyrki in Moscow, published in 
Izvestia of September 13, 1956, shows that 
the prisoners are henceforth obliged to per- 
form forced labor, organized in a way simi- 
lar to that practiced in the camps. This fact 
is confirmed in a study by B. 8S. Utevski, 
published in the review “Soviet State and 
Law” in March 1957. This author also states 
that the detention in prison should, after 
the reforms of the camp system, be inflicted 
on men who are to be punished with partic, 
ular severity. This proposal was made into 
law by the new penal legislation, adopted 
December 25, 1958. 

Finally, there is the extension of forced 
labor without detention. During 1957, most 
of the Soviet Republics passed a law aim- 
ing at the intensification of the struggle 
against antisocial and parasitic elements. 

This law authorizes the banishment of 
a citizen for a period of not less than 2 
and not more than 5 years, without any 
judicial process, by a simple vote of a 
citizens’ meeting—if the verdict thus passed 
is confirmed by the executive commitee of 
the Soviet of the district or of the city. 

One can get an idea as to the application 
of this new law by reading in Pravda Vostoka 
of July 13, 1957, that a kolkhoznik was con- 
demned to be banished for 5 years for being 
too preoccupied with his individual garden 
plot and for having neglected his compul- 
sory work in the fields of the kolkhoz. 

On the whole, the present situation re- 
garding the concentration camps and of 
forced labor is clear enough, Because of the 
serious demographic crisis, and in conse- 
quence of the prisoners’ uprisings, the whole 
system is gradually falling to pieces. 

But the authorities are not, because of 
present difficulties, losing sight of long-term 
prospects. While throwing ballast over- 
board, they do what is necessary to safe- 
guard the essence of the institution through- 
out this critical period. Thus, they preserve 
the possibility of developing the institution 
in another direction, if a more favorable 
situation should arise. 





Cultural Exchange, Kozlov Style 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, how crazy can we get? We 
send arms and money overseas to fight 
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communism. We teil our allies to stand 
firm; then we pull the props from under 
them by entertaining a faker like Kozlov. 
The real enemies of communism abroad 
feel we are doublecrossing them when 
they see these accounts of our lovey- 
dovey parties with such bloody fiends 
as Kozlov and Mikoyan. All of us 
should read the following by Ruth 
Montgomery: 

Koziov Staces A TV EXTRAVAGANZA, DIMPLES 

AND ALL 
(By Ruth Montgomery) 

WasHINGTON, July 3.—Dimpled, wavy- 
haired Soviet Deputy Premier Frol R. Kozlov 
starred yesterday in a television extrava- 
ganza which should strike envy into the 
hearts of very Madison Avenue entrepreneur, 

The Kozlov comedy was staged at the Stat- 
ler-Hilton Hotel before an assemblage of 
some of the world’s top news correspond- 
ents, who found themselves playing straight 
man for some of the slickest propaganda 
ever served over American airwaves. 

Without benefit of coaching from actor 
Robert Montgomery—whose star TV pupil 
is President Eisenhower—Kozlov faultlessly 
read his Red speech, flashed his dimples, 
gracefully waved a soft right fist for em- 
phasis, and bedazzled his coast-to-coast 
viewers. 

He purred about peace, praised our won- 
derful country, dripped honey over friend- 
ship and peaceful coexistence. With superb 
acting ability, he managed gently to chide 
his audience for even pretending to believe 
that dear old Russia could possibly be think~ 
ing of aggression. 

Absolutely, positively the only goal of the 
Kremlin, he winningly remarked over and 
over, is to give the peace-loving Russian 
people the shortest workweek and highest 
living standards in the world. 

“Is it possible for people with such vast 
aims to contemplate war?” he cried dramat- 
ically, then paused for exactly the right 
amount of time before answering himself 
with an explosive “Certainly not.” 

“We are the servants of our people,” the 
deputy premier murmured, so disarmingly 
that you could almost forget the millions 
who lie rotting in their graves because they 
dared to question their unwanted leaders. 

The corn was never thicker than when the 
strangely bewitching Commie tried to whip 
up sympathy for the $170 billion Russia had 
to spend to repel the German fascist in- 
vaders who destroyed hundreds of villages. 

How sad, you almost felt yourself think- 
ing, until you remembered that the late, un- 
lamented Josef Stalin himself brought on 
the deluge by his pact with his nefarious, 
two-timing partner, Adolf Hitler. 

Kozlov paused twice during his speech to 
permit a translator to repeat his gracious lies 
in English. During the final translation, 
Kozlov seated himself beside Ambassador 
Mikhail (Mike the Smile) Menshikov, and as 
he played with a spoon seemed to be cracking 
witticisms in an unending flow of small talk. 

The two Russians, chuckling and dimpling 
together, looked for all the world like a 
couple of Midwest auto salesmen waiting for 
the floor show to begin at the local Elks Club. 

A couple of times, after fleeting glances of 
concern at the busy translator, Menshikov 
penciled notes, showed them to Kozlov, and 
then slipped around his chair to lay them on 
the podium for the Russian translator. 

The speech, with its translation, ran so 
long that only 10 minutes remained for ques- 
tions. Here again Kozlov had the upper 
hand. Unlike all other Press Club guests, he 
had insisted upon the right to censor and 
select which of the written questions he 
would deign to answer. 

Only one of the six drew a reply of obvious 
significance. Asked if Russia would use 
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force, in the event that Western foreign min- 
isters refused to make West Berlin a free city, 
he replied: 

“If we fail to reach agreement at the 
Geneva Conference, then our Government 
will be compelled to conclude a peace treaty 
with the German Democratic Republic * * * 
and if a war is unleashed and force is used, 
that force will be met by force.” 

Congress, generally taking a ho-hum atti- 
tude about the stark and naked warning, 
seemed to think there was nothing new in 
the threat. 

Assistant Senate Leader MIKE MANSFIELD, 
who attended a Senate luncheon for Kozlov 
yesterday, commented after today’s speech: 

“He struck me as a confident, determined 
man who knows where he’s going—and as a 
man who is prepared to make no concessions 
whatsoever.” 


The future can take it from there. 





Idea for an Institute of the South Seems 
To Possess Many Very Interesting 
Possibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to call attention 
to a recent article from the Florida 
Times Union which raises an interest- 
ing idea originally expressed by Dr. 
Richard K. Morton, of Jacksonville Uni- 
versity. It seems to me that this idea 
possesses Many interesting possibilities 
and I hope that persons who are inter- 
eted in this idea will contact Dr. Morton 
at Jacksonville University giving him 
the benefit of their suggestions. I have 
known Dr. Morton for many years. He 
was formerly pastor of a leading church 
in Jacksonville, Fla., and is now in the 
field of education at Jacksonville Uni- 
versity. In my opinion, he has a fine 
mind and is trying to do everything he 
can to benefit mankind; and, in my 
opinion, he does this very effectively. 
The article is as follows: 

THe IDEA FOR AN INSTITUTE OF THE SOUTH 
Seems To Possess MANY VERY INTERESTING 
POSSIBILITIES 

(By Robert T. Pittman) 

The idea for a broad institute which would 
bring together each year leaders in many di- 
verse flelds to discuss region-wide problems 
of the South has been presented by Dr. Rich- 
ard K. Morton, dean of the evening college 
at Jacksonville University. 

Dr. Morton visualizes a gathering, perhaps 
here in Jacksonville, of the best minds in the 
South devoting serious attention to some 
major political, social, economic, or scientific 
problem. To our region, which sometimes 
seems to have more than its fair share of 
problems, this seems likely to be an attrac- 
tive proposal. If so, Dr. Morton hopes others 
interested will communicate with him. He 
is willing to form a temporary committee to 
lay the original plans for an Institute of the 
South. 

To this writer’s knowledge, it would be 
unique for a region to attempt to find solu- 
tions, which would be at least a partial goal, 
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in such a manner. If such an institute exists 
elsewhere In the world, it is not so broadly 
conceived and certainly not dedicated to a 
single region in a single nation. The South’s 
highly developed regional consciousness 
might make success possible where other 
regions would fail. 

Morton’s idea was first presented to a local 
club several years ago. But it then entered a 
dormant stage. In 1958 Dr. Morton included 
the suggestion as a recommendation for the 
consideration of Jacksonville University, 
which he thought might sponsor such a 
meeting. However, it was decided that be- 
cause of the financial situation the univer- 
sity would be in no position to consider it 
while the all-out effort toward securing ac- 
creditation was in progress. 

A recent editorial in the Times-Union in- 
tended to stimulate thought as to how the 
South can best achieve understanding of its 
culture brought the idea to the surface 
again. 

Of course, when any such idea is in its 
formative stages, a thousand questions arise 
as to exactly what would be the purpose 
sought. Dr. Morton sees two major objec- 
tives of the institute. It would seek, through 
the presentation of expert opinions, to help 
the region crystalize its thought on subjects 
considered. Secondly, it would present a pic- 
ture of the southern mind to outsiders. 

What subjects would be discussed? How 
would it be financed? Who would attend? 
Where would it be held? When would it 
be held? ‘These are but a few of the ques- 
tions that as yet cannot be given definite 
answers. 

In Dr. Morton’s view, the range of an- 
nual subjects would be almost unlimited as 
long as it was an important subject to the 
South. Everything from industrial relations 
to education to race relations would be a 
possibility. The topic would be selected well 
in advance by a qualified committee. 

How to find the money to finance such a 
meeting each year would be the toughest nut 
to crack. Dr. Morton thinks that perhaps the 
Florida Legislature, which passed a $500,000 
bill to “sell the South” to the North (later 
vetoed by Governor Collins), might look 
favorably upon such an institute. Besides 
“selling the South,” the institute would have 
the added advantage of spending its money 
in the State. Other possible sources of money 
might be one of the various foundations, 
public subscription, or organizational spon- 
sorship. 

Who would attend? “My idea,” says Mor- 
ton, “would be to invite a selected list of 
southern industrial leaders, educators, heads 
of community organizations and religious 
groups and others who would contribute to 
the sessions.” 

The question arises as to whether non- 
southerners would be invited. This would 
be decided by the sponsors, of course, but it 
would appear necessary if the southern view- 
point is to be communicated by any method 
other than the mass media. 

Dr. Morton does not think the institute’s 
meeting place should be limited to one 
city because so much would be gained by 
moving it from State to State. Jackson- 
ville’s central location in the Southeast 
would give our city an inside track, it would 
seem. The new city auditorium would pro- 
vide an almost ideal convention hall. 

“To my knowledge there is no assembly or 
institute or other agency which does ex- 
actly what I have in mind,” says Dr. 
Morton. “Maybe it is neither practical nor 
advisable, but it seems to me that it would 
be worthwhile to start some such project as 
this. And I should like to see what some 
others think about it.” 

One of the major obstacles of such an in- 
stitute would be the diversity of opinion 
that exists in many fields within the South 
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itself. This often has led observers to refer 
to “the many Souths.” 

This is especially true in the field of race 
relations, the problem that overshadows all 
others today and promises to do likewise in 
the future. Not only do opinions vary along 
geographical lines in the South, but almost 
every individual has his own specific opinion. 

There is the idea, anyway. In spite of all 
the ifs, ands and buts, it appears to be an 
idea with good possibilities. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 140 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle appearing in the El Dorado (Ark) 
News of April 13, 1959, entitled “The 
Pollution Problem.” 

THE POLLUTION PROBLEM 


There aré many odors emanating from 
Washington, D.C., these days, and not all 
of them are political in nature. 

Take that beautiful stream, the Potomac 
River, for instance. The stench from this 
stream rivals anything that has occurred, 
politically, in the Nation’s Capital for gen- 
erations, and this covers a lot of territory. 

The Potomac is so polluted today that no 
one, ignorant or foolhardy, would dare to 
swim in its waters. Even to get accidentally 
spilled in the water brings serious danger 
of contracting any number of serious dis- 
eases. 

Pollution of the WNation’s rivers and 
streams is a problem that endangers the 
health of the people, and the growth of the 
Nation. 

Sadly enough, we have evidence of pollu- 
tion of lakes and streams right here in the 
four States area. 

In its convention in Shreveport the other 
day, the Red River Valley Association took 
up the pollution problem and there are in- 
dications that the RRVA will throw its full 


weight behind efforts to halt pollution of - 


waterways in the valley. 

Industries and communities which fail to 
correct practices which pollute lakes and 
streams should be dealt with promptly and 
effectively. There are antipollution laws 
which must be rigidly enforced. Other laws 
should be passed if the present laws prove 
ineffective in curbing this problem. 

The Potomac River should serve as an ex- 
cellent example of what happens when citi- 
zens drag their feet on this subject. 

Pollution is deceptive. To a visitor in the 
Nation’s Capital, the Potomac is indeed a 
beautiful stream. The river is spanned by 
bridges carefully designed to fit into the 
scenery. Along its, grassy banks are such 
tourist attractions as the Jefferson and Lin- 
coln Memorials. The river is wide, and dur- 
ing much of the year its waters are decep- 
tively clear and blue. 

One would think that the centerpiece of 
beautiful Washington—the Potomac—would 
be as clean, as well kept as its monuments, 
parks, and parkways. 

The river, in fact, is worse than ill kept, a 
Washington correspondent reports. Its con- 
dition is disgraceful. Its waters are an open 
sewer along part of the Washington water- 
front during some of the year. 
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A Member of Congress recently described 
the river in this way: . . 

“Beautiful parkways and sweeping green 
lawns border both sides of the river, but 
anyone picnicking here or dri by on a 
still summer day would be nausea by the 
smell of decomposing sewage and the sight 
of repulsive materials in the stream.” 

Fish which go up the river in the spring 
to spawn have difficulty gettimg through the 
polluted water, even when rains have brought 
down more than the usual amount of water 
to dilute the sewage. Only the roughest 
and hardiest of fish ordinarily inhabit these 
waters, and to catch and eat one is a health 
hazard. 

The wide river is a favorite spot for boat- 
ing enthusiasts. On pleasant days, cabin 
cruisers, outboard motors, sailboats, and 
canoes journey on its waters. Washington- 
Lee High School in Arlington, Va., has won 
three national schoolboy championships with 
its rowing teams trained on the Potomac. 
But water sports are dangerous to health, 
because the spray from motors and oars 
carry disease germs. 

Not a pretty picture, is it? 

What makes it even uglier and more 
ominous is the fact that it can—and has— 
happened elsewhere in this beautiful coun- 
try. And it could happen here. 

El Dorado and the four States area has a 
great stake in the future, with its splendid 
lakes and rivers. We cannot be too stern 
in our demands that antipoliution laws be 
enforced. 





The Gentleman of Song 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 26 it was my honor and privilege to 
participate with the good people of 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, in commemorating 
the 100 anniversary of the composition of 
“Dixie” by Daniel Decatur Emmett, who 
was born, died, and is buried in this 
typical American town in my congres- 
sional district. A 3-day celebration of 
this event under the sponsorship of the 
Mount Vernon Kiwanis Club was a huge 
success in the opinion ef countless 
citizens from many parts of the country 
who attended this affair tm tribute to a 
humble man whose songs will live for- 
ever. I ask unanimous consent that the 
remarks which I made on this occasion 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

Tue GENTLEMAN OF SONG 
(Address of Representative Rosert W. LEVER- 
inc, at Mount Vernon, Ohio, in connection 
with Daniel Decatur Emmett celebration 

June 26, 1959) 

Mr. Chairman, disttmguished guests, visit- 
ing dignitaries, ladies, and gentlemen, I am 
deeply honored to be with you on this oc- 
casion and to pay tribute to an humble 
gentleman, Daniel Decatur Emmett, and to 
his songs that have lived so long, 

As you all likely realize, I have introduced 
legislation which, if enacted, would cause to 
be printed a stamp commemorating Da: ‘el 
Decatur Emmett and this 100th anniversary 
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of his most noted composition, “Dixie.” I 
cannot be too hopeful about the success of 
my legislation, considering all the other mo- 
mentous and important issues facing the 
Congress in these closing months of the first 
session, but I have been happy at the manner 
in which we have been able to engender a 
new interest in “Uncle Dan” Emmett, in 
Mount Vernon, and in his songs. 

“Dixie” still has a substantial place in the 
hearts of many men. The largest radio sta- 
tion in Atlanta, Ga., opens and closes its 
program days with the playing of “Dixie.” 
Columnists in all parts of the country have 
taken an interest in both “Dixie,” and “Uncle 
Dan” Emmett, and, all in all, the evidence 
is clear that “Dixie,”’ 100 years after its birth, 
still is very much alive throughout the 
United States. j 

Mount Vernon rightly is proud of “Uncle 
Dan” Emmett, and his memory. I think it 
is fine that the members of the Kiwanis Club 
here, and such good citizens as Ogden Win- 
termute, would continue to stimulate this 
interest and accentuate the interest in Daniel 
Decatur Emmett’s life and works. 

In 1703, Andrew Fletcher, of Saltoun, in 
a conversation with a friend, said: “Give me 
the making of the songs of a nation, and I 
care not who makes its laws.” Percy Bysshe 
Shelly, one of the greatest poets of world 
history, declared in 1821 that “poets are the 
unacknowedged legislators of the world.” 

It is possible that in the long future Dan- 
iel Decatur Emmett will become one of those 
honored few who make the most lasting in- 
dentation on the world, through “Dixie” and 
his other poetic music. 

Although virtually every adult in the coun- 
try knows “Dixie,” relatively few, I daresay, 
are familiar with the impact- it has had on 
our Nation’s life. 4 

“Dixie” was the great rally cry of the Con- 
federates in their ill-fated attempt to rebel 
against the Union. When Pickett’s men 
charged at Gettysburg, they were singing 
“Dixie,” to the accompaniment of the in- 
spired drummer boys of the Southland. 
Yet, “Dixie”? was used as a peace offering by 
the Great Emancipator, Abraham Lincoln, at 
the dawn of national reunion. “Dixie” was 
the air to which the boys in blue kept step 
as they stormed San Jacinto Hill and as they 
liberated Cuba from the hands of Spanish 
tyranny. It has become one of the most 
beloved songs ever to be written in the 
United States of America. 

I am happy that Dan Emmett, its com- 
poser was born and reared in this town of 
Mount Vernon, the capital of Knox County, 
where my people have been living for gen- 
erations, the area it is my honor to represent 
in the Congress of the United States. “Uncle 
Dan” Emmett made a great indentation on 
the people of his day, and, as fate has de- 
cided, he has made a great indentation on 
the people who came after him. Yet, this 
was a man of meager formal education, who 
joined a wagon circus as a drummer boy 
when he was a mere lad and at 15 composed 
“Old Dan Tucker,” one of his greatest songs 
that my mother used to sing to me when I 
was a child. He was an Irishman, and as 
an old minstrel he carried always in his 
pocket a little volume of his songs, which 
he labeled, “The Patriotic Songs of America.” 
Among them was “Dixie,” of course. 

Uncle Dan Emmett was, for some years, 
a contemporary of Abraham Lincoln, and 
was known to Lincoln, if not actually known 
by the Great Emancipator, the man Carl 
Sanburg has described “as hard as rock, but 
as gentle as drifting fog.” 

The fact that he wrote “Dixie’—he called 
it “I Wish I Was In Dixie’s Land” originally— 
on @ cold, wet week-end in New York City 
in the early Spring of 1859 is not the only 
reason we pay tribute to him. 

After the Confederate forces had sur- 
rendered at Appomattox Courthouse, Presi- 
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dent Lincoln, who was in Richmond at the 
time, returned immediately to Washington. 
There was a@ great celebration at the White 
House that evening, at which several mem- 
bers of the Cabinet appeared. The US. 
Military Band marched to the White House 
lawn to help celebrate the victory. Lincoln 
Was called to the balcony to greet the crowd. 
Through the cheers, the leader of the band 
asked the President for his favorite selection. 

Lincoln promptly called back: “Play 
Dixie.” We have captured the Confederacy, 
and now ‘Dixie’ belongs to the Union.” 

Another version of the same incident is 
that in Mr. Lincoln’s response to a public 
serenade in front of the White House on the 
evening of April 10, 1865—the day after 
Lee’s surrender—in which, promising more 
extended remarks the next evening (which 
proved to be his last public utterance), he 
dismissed the crowd with these words: 

“I propose closing up this interview by the 
band performing a particular tune which I 
will name. Before this is done, however, I 
wish to mention one or two little circum- 
stances connected with it. I have always 
thought ‘Dixie’ one of the best tunes I have 
ever heard. Our adversaries over the way at- 
tempted to appropriate it, but I insisted 
yesterday that we had fairly captured it. I 
presented the question to the Attorney Gen- 
eral and he gave it as his opinion that it is 
our lawful prize. I now ask the band to 
give us a good turn upon it.” 

It is said that Abraham Lincoln remarked 
often that “The Blue Tail Fly”—another of 
Uncle Dan Emmett’s famous songs—was his 
alltime favorite song. 

As Uncle Dan once pointed out, he was 
the only man north of the Mason-Dixon line 
allowed to sing this song all during the 
Civil War in any theater, concert hall, or 
place of amusement. Of course, it was the 
great national song of the forces of the re- 
bellion in the Southern States. 

But we are all proud today that the Civil 
War was not the end of “Dixie,” the song or 
the section it personifies. As I have pointed 
out, Abraham Lincoln himself, once the cruel 
war was over, wanted “Dixie” to be sung 
throughout the country in order to help bind 
up the Nation’s wounds and to make all 
Americans, North and South, realize that 
we are one Union, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all. 

In traveling through the South, on a tour 
that began at Newark, Ohio, on August 22, 
1895, the Al G. Fields’ Minstrel, presenting 
Uncle Dam Emmett in person, made one of 
the more remarkable records ever chalked up 
by a minstrel company. The theaters were 
packed wherever they appeared. When the 
company reached Richmond, Va., there was a 
rousing reception for Daniel Decatur Em- 
mett. The Daughters of the Confederacy 
showered him with flowers; the Governor 
and representatives of the old Virginia fami- 
lies called upon him in delegations, and the 
theater was packed night after night. 

Mr. Fields later described the tour in these 
words: 

“Uncle Dan was not in the best voice after 
he had marked his fourscore years, but every 
time he appeared befsre the footlights to 
sing ‘Dixie,’ the audience went wild. It 
seemed as though they would «ctually raise 
the roof. Every man, woman, and child 
would rise in a body and simply overwhelm 
Uncle Dan with applause. It was great. It 
brought back memories of the grizzled men 
who bore arms for the Southland, the deso- 
late camps, the fields of defeat, the enthus- 
ing recollections of victory. The Confeder- 
ate soldiers had sung ‘Dixie’ on the march 
and in their camps. The widows, wives, and 
daughters recalled the occasions on which 
the song had been sung while the men were 
valorously fighting for the cause that was so 
dear to all of them.” 

Wherever the troupe appeared—in Char- 
lottesville, Va., in Atlanta, Ga., in Wilming- 
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ton, Del., in Nashville, Tenn., recordbreak- 
ing crowds turned out and Uncle Dan, a 
modest man, was feted by the gréat families 
of that area and era. Through it all, he re- 
mained as humble and as gentle and as fine 
and kind as he always had been among his 
neighbors back home in Mount Vernon. In 
spite of his genius for playing on the heart- 
strings of the people, he remained as com- 
fortable as an old pair of shoes, among peo- 
ple of all kinds, and he was so unaffected in 
his actions that many individuals actually 
called him eccentric, because he lived and 
acted in the simple, modest ways he wanted 
te live and act. I think that this simplicity, 
this gentleress, this lack of affectation, al- 
ways has been and likely always will be the 
mark of true greatness. Jesus of Nazareth 
walked among the people as one of them. 
He loved the people and he lived plainly. 
The same was true of Saint Francis of As- 
sissi. It was true of Socrates and Plato and 
Aristotle, and, of the greatest of our mighty 
dead. The great men of the world, in my 
observation, have deigned the trappings of 
power and the pomp of ceremony. They 
have realized that their gifts are God’s gifts, 
and that their role is not to try to appear 
great by lording it over their fellow men, 
but to be great by doing the things God has 
made it possible for them to do. 

The last performance of the season of the 
Al G. Fields minstrel company was at Iron- 
ton, Ohio, on April 11, 1896, and Uncle Dan, 
in his customary speech following his song, 
said: “This is my farewell trip and my last 
appearance. This is my goodby to the pub- 
lic.” 

The audience cheered him so much that 
night, it was recorded, that it seemed as if 
the performers could never go on with the 
show. The troupe disbanded in Columbus 
2 days iater. Dan Emmett remained there 1 
day to make a few purchases and then came 
home directly to his little cabin, as happy 
as a king returning to his kingdom. He told 
his neighbors: “I’m back just in time to put 
in a mighty nice garden.” 

To the reporters who called on him, he 
made this statement: “I am not insensible 
to the uniform kindness and marked atten- 
tion that has been mine on this trip, but 
such a lot of the same lavishness became too 
monotonous, and home and quiet looks 
good to me.” 

Daniel Decatur Emmett came onto the 
stage of life on October 29, 1815, in a little 
cottage here in Mount Vernon, Ohio. He 
stepped off the stage of life, in peace and 
quiet, when the final curtain was lowered 
on June 28, 1904, having lived 89 years. His 
request was that he be buried in the gray 
suit which Al G. Field had given him. Then, 
after appropriate ceremonies, he was buried 
next to the wife he had loved as a young 
man, in the family burial plot. 

Mount Vernon does honor to itself to pay 
tribute to this plain, humble man who 
brought so much joy and inspiration to the 
people of all America, and the world. 





Backfire in the War Against Insects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a timely letter from the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation by Charles 
H. Callison, conservation director, which 
I believe all sportsmen and the people 
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of the United States should note care- 
fully. 

I strongly urge reading the article, 
“Backfire in the War Against Insects,” 
from the June 1959 issue of Reader’s Di- 
gest, which presents a real challenge to 
sportsmen and our citizens who are in- 
terested in conservation and our nat- 
ural resources, including the protection 
of wildlife: 

BACKFIRE IN THE Wark AGAINST INSECTS 
(By Robert S. Strother) 


The United States is engaged in an in- 
tensive war against destructive insects. The 
Weapons employed are powerful and wide- 
spread, and so is the controversy they have 
engendered. Billions of pounds of poisons 
were broadcast over 100 million acres of 
cropland and forest. More billions of pounds 
are being spread across the Nation this 
year—against spruce mudworm in northern 
forests, grasshoppers in nine million acres 
of wheatland in the Midwest, white-fringed 
beetle in the Southeast; against sandflies, 
gnats, Japanese beetles, corn borers and 
gypsy moths. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture is only one of the large-scale users 
of insecticides. State, county and even local 
groups also employ them, sometimes in co- 
operation with USDA, sometimes alone. 

The new insecticides, often used as mas- 
sive sprays from planes, kill birds, fish and 
animals along with insects of all kinds, good 
as well as bad. The costs of the campaigns 
in money, destruction of wildlife and pos- 
sible harm to human health are not ade- 
quately known. The need for them is hotly 
challenged and hotly defended. 

Says Dr. George J. Wallace, Michigan State 
University zoologist, “The current widespread 
program poses the greatest threat that ani- 
mal life in North America has ever faced, 
worse than deforestation, worse than illegal 
shooting, worse than drainage, drought, oil 
pollution; possibly worse than ail of these 
decimating factors combined.’ 

The USDA points to the eradication of the 
Mediterranean fruitfly in Florida as an ex- 
ample of what spray programs can accom- 
plish. It also cites thousands of letters from 
grateful farmers all over the country. “Ben- 
efits to agriculture and the public,” says 
USDA, “far outweigh damages that have oc- 
cufred. Claims of wildlife destruction are 
greatly overstated.” 

Nobody knows for certain just how much 
damage is done, but there have been indica- 
tions. In Florida, when a 2,000-acre tidal 
marsh was treated with dieldrin for sandfly 
larvae, a biologist was on hand. His report: 
“The fish kill was substantially complete. 
The immediate overall kill was 20 to 30 tons 
of fish, or about 1,175,000 fish, of at least 30 
species. The larger game and food fish suc- 
cumbed most rapidly. Then crabs devoured 
them; next day the crabs themselves were 
dead.” 

Large numbers of dead and dying birds, 
mostly robins, were found on the campus of 
Michigan State University in the spring of 
1955. Indications were that death was due 
to insecticide poisoning, and subsequent in- 
vestigation disclosed the chain of events. In 
the previous year, campus elms had been 
sprayed against bark beetles, carriers of the 
fungus which causes Dutch elm disease. 
Earthworms eating the leaf litter accumu- 
lated DDT in their viscera. When spring 
came and the worms emerged from the 
thawed ground, the robins ate the worms and 
died. 

The annual elm spraying was continued. 
Its effect on reproduction among surviving 
robins was startling. In the spring of 1957 
woologists searched the 185-acre north cam- 
pus for nests. Only six were found. Of these, 
five produced no young, and the fate of the 
sixth was undetermined. Late in June a 3- 
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day search for young robins found only one— 
all this in an area that in 1954 had produced, 
on the basis of sampling counts, at least 370 
young robins. 

The first public outcry against massive 
spraying arose in 1957 during the USDA 
campaign against the gypsy moth in south- 
ern New York. Planes flew over at low levels, 
discharging a fog of DDT-impregnated kero- 
sene on three million acres, including 
densely populated communities in West- 
chester County and on Long Island. Com- 
muters awaiting their trains were sprayed, 
as were dairy farms, ponds, vegetable gardens 
and children, some of them three times. 


Tempers flared, and 14 citizens charging 
careless use and Official arrogance went into 
Federal court demanding an injunction 
against aerial spraying. After an extended 
hearing their application was denied. 

Another and louder outcry was in the 
making. According to reports, 27 million 
acres in nine Southern States from eastern 
Texas to South Carolina were teeming with 
South American fire ants. These quarter- 
inch-long ants, it was said, had captured 
much of the South’s best farmland and 
were eating their way north and west, suck- 
ing plant juices, killing young wildlife, and 
swarming in vicious assault on men in the 
fields. Their onslaught, if unchecked, might 
not stop short of California and Canada. 


To combat the menace Congress voted 
an emergency appropriation of $2,400,000 for 
USDA. Plant Pest Control crews, without 
prior field testing, started an aerial broad- 
cast of heptachlor, a powerful chlorinated 
hydrocarbon of the DDT family. They 
treated 700,000 acres before the appropria- 
tion ran out. The USDA now has asked 
Congress for another $2,400,000 for the sec- 
ond step in a long-range poisoning program. 
Does the fire-ant threat justify this costly 
campaign? 

To get a firsthand view I went to Alabama, 
where fire ants have flourished for 40 years, 
and talked with people for, against, and in 
the middle of the program. Some remark- 
able facts emerged. 

The foremost is this: the fire ant is not a 
serious crop pest; it may not be a crop pest 
at all. Dr. F. S. Arant, chief of the zoology- 
entomology department at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, told me, “Damage to crops 
by the imported fire ant in Alabama is 
practically nil. This department has not 
received a single report of such damage in 
the past 5 years. No damage to livestock 
has been observed. The ant eats other in- 
sects, including the cotton boll weevil. It-is 
@ major nuisance, but no more.” 


Though USDA circular No. 350 asserted 
that the imported fire ants often attack new- 
born calves and pigs, are fond of quail and 
chase brooding hens off their nests to eat 
their chicks, researchers at Alabama Poly- 
technic could rarely induce fire ants, even 
starving ones, either to eat plants or attack 
young animals. Instead, the insects became 
cannibalistic and ate one another. 

Farmers and cattlemen detest the fire 
ants because their ugly 2-foot-high mounds 
clog mowing machines, and the ants bite 
when the farmer gets down to clear the 
blades. But none of the farmers I talked 
with had suffered any crop damage from fire 
ants. To control them, all farmers have to 
do is pour insecticides into the individual 
mounds or disk insecticides into the soil 
along wth fertlizers—two successful, low-cost 
methods developed by the agricultural 
experiment stations of Alabama and 
Mississippi. 

Last September, 52 experts, including a 
USDA contingent of 5 were present at a 
fire-ant research meeting in Auburn, Ala. 
Dr. L. D. Newson of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity challenged anyone there to go on record 
as saying that the fire-ant-eradication pro- 
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gram could be justified by damages to crops 
oranimals. There was no answer. 

What was the effect of the 1957-58 fire-ant 
campaign on wildlife? Dan Lay, Texas wild- 
life biologist, reported from Hardin County: 
“On May 12, before the poisoning, the fields 
were noisy with birds singing for terri- 
torial establishment. Dickcissels, red-winged 
blackbirds, and meadow larks were building 
nests and laying eggs. Forty-one nests with 
eggs were found in one clover field.” 

Then the planes came, scattering tiny 
pellets of clay containing 10 percent hepta- 
chlor. The poison covered the ground, 7 to 
12 sugar-size granules to the square inch, 
The birds ate poisoned insects, pulled worms 
through poisoned soil or absorbed the poison 
through their feet. Within a day they began 
to tremble, went into convulsions and died. 
Orphan broods hatched and died in their 
nests. By June 3 only 3 of the 41 nests in 
the clover field remained occupied. Birds 
along the roads were reduced 95 percent. 

It was the same in other areas sprayed: 
quail and killdeer wiped out; doves, wood- 
peckers, snipe, mockingbirds, cardinals, 
woodcock, hawks, wild turkeys, shrikes, and 
many other species almost exterminated. 

Animals died, too. A racoon which had 
been seen rolling frenziedly in the road was 
later found dead by the roadside. Four fox 
pups were found dead in their den, poisoned 
by food brought in by their mother. Fish, 
turtles, snakes, rabbits, opossums, squirrels, 
armadillos were killed. 

Today fish and game commissions in most 
of the afflicted States, finding the cure worse 
than the disease, have demanded a halt to 
aerial spraying. “It’s like scalping yourself 
to cure dandruff,” said Clarence Cottam, 
former official in the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

“Sickening,” said Charles Kelley of the 
Alabama Conservation Department. “These 
people can kill more game in a month than 
our department can build up in 20 years.” 
Kelley handed me one of the USDA warnings 
given people whose lands are about to be 
doused: 

“Cover gardens and wash vegetables before 
eating them; cover small fishponds; take fish 
out of pools and wash pools before replacing 
the fish; don’t put laundry out; keep milk 
cows off treated pastures for 30 days, and beef 
cattle 15 days; cover beehives or move them 
away; keep children off ground for a few 
days; don’t let pets or poultry drink from 


puddles.” 


“How can any official read that and still 
say the losses of wildlife are insignificant?” 
he demanded. 

Last year, under the prodding of Represen- 
tative Lee MeTcaLr, of Montana, whose inter- 
est grew out of the wholesale destruction of 
fish in the Yellowstone River following a mis- 
hap in spraying DDT, Congress conducted 
hearings on the pesticide problem and set 
aside $125,000 for studies to learn what we 
are doing to fish and wildlife. All witnesses 
agreed basic research was badly needed. They 
raised many unanswered questions. 

Do repeated small doses of the poisons 
impair the reproductive ability and lower 
the survival rate of the young in animals 
and birds? Most of the new chemicals re- 
tain their killing power in the soil for 3 
years at least. Can they still kill after 5 
years? Ten? Nobody knows. 

What of the microorganisms that create 
soil fertility in the first place? What of the 
bottom organisms in streams and bays, on 
which marine life feeds? Do they accumu- 
late the poisons? Since pesticides kill mice- 
eating hawks, owls, and foxes as well as ro- 
dents, and beneficial as well as harmful in- 
sects, may we not find ourselves without 
natural allies in the war on pests, arid be- 
come wholly dependent on ever-stronger 
chemicals? 


What about insects developing immunity, 
just as some germs have become immune to 
penicillin? The housefly and the mosquito 
were the initial targets for the new sprays. 
Now some common species of these insects 
are 1,800 times more resistant to DDT than 
were their ancestors of a few years ago. Are 
we trading a costly temporary victory over 
other pests for disaster in the form of su- 
per insects later on? Nobody knows. 

And finally there is the greatest question 
of all: how serious are the hazards to hu- 
man health? Doctors are increasingly 
troubled by the possibility that DDT and its 
much more poisonous descendants may be 
responsible for the rise in leukemia, hepati- 
tis, Hodgkin's disease, and other degenerative 
diseases, 

It may take years to find the answers to 
some of these questions. But one thing 
seems plain enough: aerial spraying peed- 
lessly kills wildlife and should not be done 
except in small areas and real emergencies. 

Our forests flourished without chemical 
help through eons of time, and man has 
practiced agriculture with reasonable suc- 
cess for 100 centuries of recorded history. 
The new pesticides have been in general 
use for 15 years. “Surely,” says Dr. Fairfield 
Osborn, noted conservationist, “we would 
be wise to halt massive spraying until we 
know what effects the toxins are having on 
ourselves and our animal coheirs to this 
planet.” 

Dr. Wallace has made a grim prophecy: 
“If this and other pest-eradication programs 
are carried out as now projected, we shall 
have been witnesses, within a single decade, 
to a greater extermination of animal life 
than in all the previous years of man’s his- 
tory on earth.” 

This may be a wildly pessimistic view. No- 
body knows. But why risk it? 





Russian Propaganda and Bluff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of just how much of Russia’s claim 
to superiority in all phases of defense is 
sheer propaganda should be evaluated 
and toward that end we should have in- 
formation concerning the sources of the 
data which certain columnists and poli- 
ticians so glibly recite as indicative of 
the supremacy of the Russians over the 
Western democracies in the filed of 
aeronautics, missiles and nuclear weap- 
ons. 

The Washington Evening Star of July 
6 carried the report showing the latest 
figures released by the Soviet Govern- 
ment from which we now find how badly 
we were misled by the Communists as 
to their real losses in World War II and 
how such misinformation shaped our 
policy toward the U.S.S.R. at a time 
when the free world was trembling at the 
threats of an aggressor whose gun, we 
now know, was quite evidently not 
loaded. 

As a matter of fact, the Russian war 
losses had so decimated her manpower 
reserves that quite evidently she has 
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never been and is not now in a position 
to wage successful war with the free 
world. Also it is to be noted that women 
outnumber men 55 to 45 percent and 
that 48 percent of her population is con- 
centrated in her cities. 

Mr. Cecil Holland, the author of the 
Star report, in quoting the July issue of 
Population Bulletin has this to say: 

“The postwar crisis in manpower,” the 
study adds, “might be the key to this secre- 
tiveness, because the U.S.S.R. certainly was 
aware that the demographic (population) 
facts would reveal a serious, inherent weak- 


ness impairing her bargaining position, a 


weakness from which she could not quickly 
recover.” 

The study said this weakness also might 
partly explain Soviet warlike behavior in the 
postwar years and her enslavement of such 
satellite countries of dubious economic as- 
sets such as East Germany and Hungary. / 

The population blackout and “poker-play- 
ing bluff” plus “a sense of intense compul- 
sion and dedicated spirit,” the study said, 
contributed to the force which won for Rus- 
sia “many postwar concessions and diplo- 
matic victories.” 


In other words, Mr. Speaker, we have 
been “taken into camp” in this instance 
and there is nothing to prove that many 
of their current boasts of military supe- 
riority are not also cut from the whole 
cloth. In a series of articles appearing 
in True magazine, Mr. Lloyd Mallan has 
persued most convincingly the theory 
that the Russians presently have neither 
the capability nor the know-how to put 
into production an ICBM that can be 
zeroed on American targets, much less 
launch a sun-circling satellite which 
they claim without any verification 
whatsoever and without the slightest 
chance of their claims being scientifi- 
cally refuted. 

And why should anyone outside of Rus- 
sia want to delude us as to Russia’s cap- 
abilities? Well it is quite obvious that 
there are several groups who will profit 
if America can be kept off balance by the 
red herring of. Soviet invincibility. And 
who are they? The military, first, since 
they have a vested interest in increased 
appropriations for defense and missile 
procurement; second, the manufacturers 
of such military hardware; third, the 
scientists who are riding the crest of the 
wave of apprehension since the launch- 
ing of Sputnik I; fourth, the educators 
of the country who find the demand for 
an expansion of educational facilities to 
meet the Soviet threat sweet music to 
their ears; and finally, the columunists 
who are always seeking the sensational 
with the assurance that they never have 
to reveal the sources of their scare prop- 
aganda. 

All of which is not to say that we 
should not proceed with reasonable dis- 
patch to maintain our unquestioned 
superiority, both in the development of 
supersonic weapons as well as the 
strengthening of our conventional mili- 
tary structure. We should not, however, 
allow these alarmists-for-a-price to 
scare us into crash programs that can 
result in the acquisition of stockpiles of 
outmoded devices and at the same time 
plunge us into ruinously inflationary 
spending, 
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U.S. Security Endangered 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
for inclusion in the Recorp a very timely 
editorial which appeared in the July 3, 
1959, Los Angeles Herald-Express dis- 
cussing the need for swift action to for- 
mulate a program to screen civilian de- 
fense workers. 

In the editorial the Herald-Express 
points out the fact that our defense 
plants are a part of our Military Estab- 
lishment behind the lines and that we 
must have a means to prevent agita- 
tors, spies, and saboteurs from stealing 
information and otherwise doing dam- 
age to our military projects. A recent 
Supreme Court ruling held that defense 
plants cannot screen civilian workers to 
check their loyalty and integrity on 
grounds that such screening has never 
been authorized by the Congress or 
President. 

A bill is already before the House to 
revive the screening program. On July 
8, Congressman FRANcIs E. WALTER in- 
troduced a bill which would give the 
Secretary of Defense congressional au- 
thority to establish an industrial se- 
curity program. 

I believe that the Congress should act 
without delay to authorize an industrial 
security program for until such action is 
taken there will exist a dangerous gap 
in our security efforts. 

The editorial follows: 

{From the Los Angeles Evening Herald Ex- 
press, July 3, 1959] 
U.S. SecuRIry ENDANGERED 

This country cannot run the risk of en- 
dangering the national security whether it 
be in time of war or in time of peace. 

Today the national security has been 
placed in jeopardy by a ruling of the Su- 
preme Court that defense plants cannot 
legally screen civilian workers to check on 
their loyalty or their integrity. The Su- 
preme Court ruling is based on the fact that 
such screening was never authorized by the 
President or Congress. 

Therefore, it is the immediate obligation 
of the administration and Congress to plug 
the hole by formulating a program that will 
stand up against legal maneuver and attack. 

Until such action is taken the Govern- 
ment cannot prevent Communist agitators, 
spies, and saboteurs from infiltrating the 
defense plants as workers, stealing classified 
information, and doing untold damage to 
our most secret and important military 
projects. 

A defense plant, where secret weapons and 
parts for them are made, while being private 
enterprise, is actually a part of our Military 
Establishment behind the lines. Our sur- 
vival depends upon their building our 
planes, our ships, and our tanks. We know 
and the Government knows that workers 
in such plants must be loyal. They should 
welcome the chance to be checked and 
screened, for their survival as well as ours 
depends upon their endeavors. 

At the same time, workers have the right 
to the assurance that whatever screening 
program is devised will protect them from 
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slander, malice, lies, and dubious evidence. 
It is surely the duty of the Government to 
make sure evidence against any worker is 
free of prejudice and perjury. 

Our national security is endangered until 
such time as the administration or the Con- 
gress drafts a program which will insure the 
loyalty of workers and at the same time 
safeguard individual rights. 

That should not be difficult, but time is 
short. 

Congress and the President must act—and 
act now. 





Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, civil 
defense is, first of all, a family and a 
local matter. The people themselves 
have to taken an interest and do the job 
or we cannot have an effective civil de- 
fense. Every community must be pre- 
pared to meet any conceivable emergency 
before we can have real civil defense 
throughout the Nation. 

Prince Georges County, located in the 
Fifth Maryland Congressional District, 
which I have the honor to represent in 
the Congress, has one of the most active 
civil defense organizations in the Nation. 
It is composed of 45 well-organized, well- 
trained community units under the di- 
rectorship of R. Hal Silvers. The Prince 
Georges County agency, Mr. Speaker, be- 
lieves that one of the purposes of civil 
defense is to save lives and reduce suf- 
fering in the event disaster strikes. It 
carries out programs and projects to 
educate the people on rescue procedures 
and how to protect themselves in any 
kind of disaster, whether it be a disaster 
created by enemy attack or a natural 
disaster. Recently the Prince Georges 
County agency issued a pamphlet which 
in abbreviated form outlines potential 
health hazards and procedures applica- 
ble at the scene of accidents involving 
atomic weapons and/or radioactive ma- 
terials. The booklet was designed to spe- 
cifically educate various public safety 
officials on suggested safety precautions. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the text of this bulle- 
tin, as follows: 

RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS, ATOMIC WEAPONS, Ac- 
CIDENT HAZARDS, PRECAUTIONS, AND Pro- 
CEDURES 

SECTION I-—GENERAL 

1, Purpose: The purpose of this memoran- 
dum is to present unclassified information on 
safety precautions, potential health hazards, 
and procedures applicable at the scene of an 
accident involving atomic weapons and/or 
radioactive materials. ; 

2. Background: Atomic weapons and/or 
radioactive materials may be transported by 
aircraft, truck, train, and naval vessel. In 
each case, weapons and components are in- 
stalled in special containers which are se- 
curely fastened to the transport vehicle by 
carefully designed tie-downs and mountings. 
Stringent safety measures have also been in- 
corporated in the design of all atomic weap- 
ons. The latter measures, combined with 
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existing handling and transportation pro- 
cedures and equipment are designed to pre- 
clude a nuclear explosion in the event of any 
accident, even of a military aircraft in oper- 
ational exercises. It is emphasized that for 
all atomic weapons in combat aircraft, a spe- 
cific sequence of positive actions is required 
to ready them for a nuclear detonation. 

3. Possible hazards: Even though atomic 
weapons are so designed as to prevent a nu- 
clear yield in the event of accidental det- 
onation, there is still a probable hazard 
commensurate with conventional weapons 
and materials. The two components of a 
nuclear weapon that constitute the most 
probable hazard in the case of an accident 
are (1) the high explosives and (2) the plu- 
tonium. Other components may produce 
hazards, but they are of such a nature that 
precautions taken against explosives and 
plutonium are more than sufficient for their 
control. It should be kept in mind that ac- 
cidents involving nuclear weapons or compo- 
nents will usually involve other materials 
in more widespread use, such as gasoline or 
other volatile and explosive fuels. If fire 
occurs, acrid, suffocating, and toxic fumes 
and smoke will probably be generated by the 
combustion of surrounding materials. In 
that event, normal procedures and precau- 
tions applicable to the type of fire should be 
taken. 

(a) High explosives: Most atomic weapons 
will contain conventional high explosives in 
varying amounts up to many hundreds of 
pounds. These high explosives comprise the 
major hazard associated with accidents in- 
volving atomic weapons. Due to the prob- 
able presence of high explosives in any 
atomic weapons shipment, accidents or fires 
involving such shipments must be treated as 
would accidents or fires involving conven- 
tional high explosives. The following is a 
summary of knowledge concerning high ex- 
plosives and their danger and should be ap- 
plied to atomic weapons where appropriate. 

(1) Detonation: In any accident involving 
a high explosive there is some possibility of 
a detonation occurring. The detonation may 
range from a very small one to one of con- 
siderable magnitude or it may be a series 
of small explosions. The breakup of the 
weapon due to impact or a small explosion 
will probably result in the local scattering 
of small pieces of high explosive. Rough 
handling as well as accidents may produce 
powdered explosives. Most explosives are 
more unstable in these conditions and are 
more apt to detonate due to changes in 
temperature and/or shock. Exposure to 
sunlight likewise increases the sensitivity of 
the explosive and changes its coloring, usu- 
ally making small pieces and powder difficult 
to distinguish from their surroundings. 
Thus, it is unwise for anyone other than 
trained demolition personnel to attempt 
clearing an area of broken high explosives. 


(2) Fire: If a nuclear weapon is enveloped 
in the flame of a gasoline fire, the high ex- 
plosive may ignite, burn, and in most cases, 
detonate. These detonations may also range 
from one large to several small ones. It is 
extremely difficult to extinguish large quan- 
tities of burning high explosives. Whenever 
burning high explosives are confined, as in 
an intact weapon, detonation may occur at 
any time. When high explosives burn, 
“torching” (jets of white flame coming out 
of the weapon) may be observed, but torch- 
ing is not always evident before detonation. 
High explosives may melt at comparatively 
low temperatures, flow out of the weapon 
and resolidify. In this state, they are ex- 
tremely sensitive to shock. If unconfined, 
high explosives may burn with the produc- 
tion of toxic gases and leave a poisonous 
residue. Ignition or detonation of the high 
explosives in a nuclear weapon involved in a 
fire can be prevented if the temperature of 
the explosives is kept below 300° F. 
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(3) Disposal: Only persorinel specially 
trained in high explosives disposal should 
attempt to clean up, recover or dispose of 
high explosives. 

(4) Nuclear yield: While it is not feasible 
to. predict the exact effect of an accident in- 
volving high explosives, it is considered that 
the possibility of accidental nuclear explosion 
of a nuclear weapon is so remote as to be 
negligible. 

(b) Plutonium: Plutonium gontained in 
an atomic weapon may become dispersed as 
small particles as the result of impact or 
detonation of the high explosives, or as fumes 
if a fire occurs. 

(1) Body effects: When small particles of 
plutonium are suspended in the air, it is 
possible to inhale them and thus deposit 
plutonium in the lungs. It may also get into 
the body through swallowing, but in such 
cases only a small percentage is retained by 
the body, since the plutonium is in a highly 
insoluble form. Cuts in the skin provide a 
third source of entry through which pluto- 
nium may enter the bloodstream. Pluto- 
nium is not a hazard if it remains outside the 
body, because it is an alpha emitter. The 
alpha particles have a very short range and 
lack the ability to penetrate the skin. 

(2) Amount available: Field experiments 
indicate that the principal potential source 
of intake of plutonium into the body is in- 
halation during the passage of the cloud re- 
sulting from the detonation of the explosive, 
or a fire. . Safety restrictions have been 
placed on the number of atomic weapons per 
shipment, so that the plutonium, inhaled 
from an accident would not result in serious 
injury.. Once the fine particles have been 
deposited on the ground, the hazard is mark- 
edly reduced. Whereas it is always desirable 
to reduce to a minimum the intake of 
plutonium, where necessary one may enter 
or remain in a highly contaminated open 
area for short periods of time (up to several 
hours) after passage of the cloud. 

(3) How to avoid: When fighting a fire 
involving plutonium, contamination of 
rescue personnel can be markedly reduced 
if they remain upwind and uphill from the 
accident. Conventional mechanical breath- 
ing apparatus or dust filter masks, goggles, 
and protective clothing will reduce contami- 
nation for those who must enter the smoke. 
Members of the special radiological teams 
wear full protective clothing, since they 
usually remain in the area for considerable 
lengths of time; however, the nonavailability 
of any or all of these items should not hold 
up rescue operations. Potential hazards in 
buildings can be reduced by shutting doors 
and, windows and turning off ventilation 
equipment. si 

(c) Other radioactive materials: Acci- 
dents involving cargo type air, sea, and/or 
vehicle transports should always be ap- 
proached with caution until the absence of 
radioactive materials can be ascertained. 
Radioactive materials are generally trans- 
ported in heavy, lead lined, sealed contain- 
ers, and may be handled safely under emer- 
gency conditions provided the shipping 
container is undamaged. 

If the container is damaged, broken, or 
melted, all rescue personnel must be with- 
drawn from the area, except as required to 
save lives, pending arrival of special radio- 
logical teams. 

Radiation commonly encountered will be 
the more penetrating beta and gamma ra- 
diation. 

SECTION II—EMERGENCY PROCEDURES 

4. General: 

(a) The Department of Defense, the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the Prince 
Georges County Civil Defense Agency have 
specially trained and equipped radiological 
assistance teams prepared to deal with ac- 
cidents involving radioactive materials. 
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(b) In the event of an accident involving 
atomic weapons or cargo vehicles suspected 
of carrying radioactive materials report the 
incident immediately to the nearest military 
installation, AEO office, and the Oivil De- 
fense Agency. Give brief details of the acci- 
dent, and if an aircraft is involved, its type, 
i.e., transport, bomber, or fighter. 

5. Action: 

(1) Rescue and assist injured personnel 
as practicable. 

(2). Notify military installation, AEC of- 
fice, and Civil Defense Agency of the acci- 
dent (and of the type of vehicle involved) 
and give them any information available as 
to whether nuclear weapons could be or 
are involved. They will in turn dispatch 
their own men to the scene of the accident 
and notify the Joint Nuclear Accident Co- 
ordinating Center as appropriate. In addi- 
tion, pending arrival of the special teams, 
the activity called will provide advice re- 
garding the incident. 

(3) Clear area of all nonessential person- 
nel to a distance of at least 1,500 feet or 
more. Maintain exclusion of the area until 
arrival of radiological assistance team. 

(Note.—If a weapon is involved, there is 
always the danger of a detonation of the 
conventional high explosives.) 

(4) Organize other witnesses to keep 
sightseers away from the accident. In the 
open, an exclusion distance of 1,500 feet 
should be established because of the poten- 
tial hazards from the direct blast effects of 
a detonation of conventional high explo- 
sives, but cover must be taken even at this 
range from secondary missiles flung into 
the air by the explosion. If there has been 
no explosion and it is suspected that a 
bomb is involved, there may still be an ex- 
plosion. 

(5) If there is a fire and if weapon is not 
burning or engulfed in flames, attempt to 
extinguish fire in the normal manner (from 
upwind side only). Keep weapon cool. 
Tests have shown that very early applica- 
tion of water spray from two 24-inch all- 
purpose-fog nozzles will keep temperature 
of weapon below 200° F. when nozzles are 
positioned on each side of weapon to en- 
velop it in the spray. (Stop water if it ac- 
celerates burning.) The high explosive 
should not explode if the temperature is 
kept below 300° F. Do not use foam on a 
bomb where it will act to trap heat inside. 
Foam is an insulator and may act to retain 
sufficient heat to detonate the bomb. 

(6) If weapon is engulfed in flames or if 
the high explosive is burning (torching), 
clear area out to at least 1,500 feet of all 
personnel; do not attempt to fight fires. 

(7) Avoid smoke and clear downwind area, 
but if dense smoke must be encountered for 
long periods of time, dust filtering masks, 
goggles, or breathing apparatus should be 
used. These are not needed for short stays 
in the smoke and their nonavailability 
should never hold up rescue efforts. Al- 
though there may be a toxic, caustic, or 
minor radioactive hazard in the smoke, short 
incursions are not likely to be serious and 
will not be lethal. Personnel who have en- 
tered smoke in the crash area must report 
to the special team for monitoring, and, if 
necessary, decontamination after initial ac- 
tion is over. 

(8) After the burning has subsided, and if 
the special teams have not yet arrived— 

‘(a) Do not attempt to clean up the scene 
of the accident. 

(b) Do not permit reentry into scene of 
accident by anyone. Rope off scene in & 
semipermanent manner, 

(c) Organize all personnel that may have 
been contaminated to preclude the spread- 
ing of plutonium about the environs and so 
that they can be monitored by the special 
team on arrival. 

(9) Follow advice of the special radiologi- 
cal teams upon their arrival. 
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Labor Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
for inclusion in the Recorp George 
Todt’s column “Why Labor Reform Gets 
Nowhere,” appearing in the July 2, 1959, 
Valley Times. The Valley Times serves 
California’s San Fernando Valley, which 
is so ably represented in Congress by 
our colleague, Congressman Epcar W. 
HIESTAND. 

The editorial follows: 

GeorcE Topt’s OPINION 
WHY LABOR REFORM GETS NOWHERE 


Whether reform is possible in the field of 
labor legislation, which Congress is now 
debating, still remains to be seen. 

The august solons have been at it for 
more than a year and thus far nothing tan- 
gible has been turned into law. 

To this date there has been little or 
nothing at all shown in the way of progress 
—despite the revelations of the McClellan 
committee which have rocked the Nation to 
its foundations. 

One of the more obvious reasons why we 
have no ready labor remedial legislation by 
this time is simply because the leaders of or- 
ganized labor haven’t put their personal 
stamp of approval on some of the features 
which many believe a strong bill must in- 
corporate in order to be really effective. 

' As a result, we are constantly hearing cries 
from interested parties to the _ effect: 
“George Meany says he can live with this 
bill.” Or “Walter Reuther doesn’t feel that 
he can go along with that bill.” Even per- 
haps “The AFL-CIO will let the bill pass 
if we go this far—but any farther would 
ruin its chances to pass in Congress.” 

Now such outcries ought to seem at least 
a little strange to all of us, if we are fair- 
minded citizens. And this includes our top- 
bracket friends in organized labor, too. 
Let’s take a look at the other side of the 
coin for a moment. 

Let’s consider a hypothetical example: 
Suppose that the McClellan committee had 
turned its identical type of evidence in to 
be considered by the Nation—but, instead, 
the corruption uncovered had been on the 
side of business, medicine or farming? 

If an outraged public might demand that 
remedial legislation ought to be proposed 
for any of the examples given—who, then, 
would we naturally expect to write the bills? 
Ought it to be the National Association of 
Manufacturers or the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce in the case of business? The Farm- 
ers Union in the case of the farmers? The 
American Medical Association in the case of 
medicine? Or should we expect the Con- 
gress to write its own remedial legislation 
for any such affected groups without favor 
or partiality shown to anyone and with 
nothing except the public welfare in mind? 

Most of us would prefer that Congress 
might pursue the last course mentioned in 
@ courageous manner designed to favor, as 
octogenarian Frank Buchman is wont to 
say, “not who’s right, but what’s right.’ 

Actually, this is the only realistic attitude 
with which our legislators ought to ap- 
proach the controversial labor question these 
days. Nobody I know of wants to set or- 
ganized labor back in its legitimate gains 
of the past 50 years. But at the same time, 
it ought to be equally understandable that 
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most American citizens today don’t want 
the leaders of this powerful giant to run 
roughshod over the public in our country, 
either. 

Let’s play ball on this particular matter 
and expect our legislators to be fair and 
square with all of us. Let’s have a proper 
bill that favors nothing except the public 
interest. This means, in the last analysis, 
Joe Doakes. Who's a better man to be 
considered here? 

Congressman Epcar W. HIgsTanp, whose 
district covers a large portion of the San 
Fernando Valley, believes that we should 
expect the following items in any labor law 
which can be actually called effective: 

1. Protection for innocent third parties 
(usually small business) and the public 
against the malicious secondary boycott. 

2. Protection for workers unwilling to 
join a union against coercive blackmail 
picketing. 

3. Return to workers and small business 
the right of a “day in court,” by closing the 
jurisdictional gap between Federal and State 
law. 

4. Protection of the rights of individual 
union members, especially the right of secret 
ballot in electing officers and setting policy. 

5. Safeguards to prevent reprisals against 
union members who speak out against union 
bosses, or who act or vote against union 
dictates. 

6. Safeguards for workers’ money in union 
treasuries and pension funds. 

Some union members believe that their 
own unions may now provide such safe- 
guards, in addition to others already on 
the books, but we must remember that this 
is hardly the case of uniformity throughout 
the Nation. 

Let’s assure to all union members the ex- 
emplary treatment which may be found in 
certain of the more salutary labor organiza- 
tions whose democracy is readily upheld by 
their memberships. 

Can we really be said to have democracy 
in its best sense unless it is available to all 
who qualify under its terms? 





Passaic Honors a Soldier of the Past 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to have printed in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL Record at this time an editorial 
that appeared in the Passaic Herald- 
News of Passaic, N.J., on Wednesday, 
July 1, 1959. 

The editorial follows: 

Passaic Honors A SOLDIER OF THE Past 

Unveiling of an oil painting of Maj. Fred- 
erick E. Rohrbach at Passaic’s City Hall 
recalls an outstanding military figure in the 
city’s history. 

The company he led successfully through 
a bloody battle in World War I was Passaic’s 
historic successor to other home guard com- 
panies in all previous wars going back to 
colonial New Jersey. In the days when 
Acquackanonk Landing was just a cluster of 
buildings on River Road all able-bodied men 
between 16 and 60 were automatically mem- 
bers of the home guard. They were required 
to keep a musket and ammunition in good 
shape and had to muster from time to time 
to prove they were ready to defend their 
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homeland. Major Rohrbach’s portrait stands 
as @ kind of symbol for all local veterans, 
present and past. 

The major was more than a soldier, how- 
ever. He was a popular figure in his day, a 
gentleman as well as a good commander, 
and for many years a city tax assessor. 
Many will remember him as the marshal in 
a steady succession of Memorial Day parades. 

Unlike some cities, Passaic has no statuary 
of local figures and few portraits in public 
places. The painting of Major Rohrbach is 
therefore all the more valued by the city. 
Those who made it possible shouid feel well 
repaid. . 





Federal Aid for Sewage Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I would like to 
make available to my colleagues an edi- 
torial appearing in the July 1 issue of 
the Des Moines Register, which supports 
the House-passed bill to amend the 1948 
Water Pollution Control Act. 

Iowa's need for plants to control water 
pollution is possibly typical of her sister 
States, and I believe that this editorial 
very ably implies the heartfelt thanks 
of the local governments, health officials, 
conservationists, and all the citizens of 
my State for the initiative taken by the 
Congress to provide an aid program 
which is doing a good job in correcting 
a@ serious water pollution problem. 

The editorial follows: 

FEDERAL AIp For SEWAGE PLANTS 


Iowa communities stand to receive greatly 
increased amounts of Federal aid to attack 
the State’s water pollution problem under a 
measure recently passed by the U.S. House. 
The measure will allow the Government to 
double existing Federal grants for construc- 
tion of local sewage treatment plants. 

The present program dates from 1956, when 
Congress approved a 10-year plan to cut 
down pollution by aiding expansion of sew- 
age facilities. The Federal Government 
agreed to put up 30 percent of the cost of 
an approved project, or $250,000, whichever 
is greater, if local communities financed the 
remainder. Congress set a ceiling of $500 
million for the 10-year program and has 
been putting up around $50 million of 
matching funds each year. 

The funds are allocated to the States under 
a formula based on population and need. 
Towa has been receiving in the neighborhood 
of $830,000 each year. The funds are ear- 
marked for projects by the State health de- 
partment, which establishes priorities on the 
basis of the seriousness of a community's 
water pollution problem. 

The Federal aid funds have served as a 
major inducement for communities to plan 
and construct sewage treatment plants. In 
Iowa, some 52 projects have benefited from 
Federal aid funds in the last 3 years. Since 
the program has been in effect, $2.7 million 
of Federal funds have resulted in $11.5 mil- 
lion of sewage plant construction in the 
State. 

Nationally, $119 million of Federal aid 
funds have resulted in expenditures of more 
than $400 million of local funds in the last 
3 years. This is far short of the spending 
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needed to catch up with the growing water 
pollution problem. The U.S. Public Health 
Service estimates construction will have to 
total $575 million -annually for the next 8 
years to keep up with pollution loads. The 


Iowa State Health Department reports it has - 


26 applications for projects on file for which 
there are no funds, with many additional 
projects in the State in need of financing. 

The Housed-passed bill would stretch out 
the aid program for an indefinite period and 
boost the ceiling on expenditures from $500 
million to $1 billion. The amount Congress 
could appropriate in any one year would be 
raised from $50 million to $100 million. 

This measure is in sharp conflict with 
President Eisenhower’s proposals. The Pres- 
ident proposed an appropriation of only $20 
million for sewage plant aid and called for 
termination of the program at the end of 
this year. The President wants the States 
to have sole responsibility for financing sew- 
age construction. The administration would 
help States finance the projects by allowing 
them to collect a part of the present Fed- 
eral excise tax on telephone service. 

It isn’t certain that all States could or 
would earmark this revenue for sewage 
plants. Some States have constitutional re- 
strictions on the way such taxes can be 
spent. It is debatable, also, whether water 
pollution is a problem from which the Fed- 
eral Government should be divofced. As 
the League of ‘Women Voters, which looks 
favorably on the new legislation, points out: 

“No single community within any State 
regards its own pollution problem as en- 
tirely its problem. As long as water runs 
downhill, as long as rivers ignore State 
boundaries, water pollution is everybody’s— 
a national—problem.” 

The danger of Federal-aid programs is 
that once begun they are extremely difficult 
to cut down or eliminate. But Congress in 
this case can hardly be blamed if it refuses 
to give up a program for which there is a 
proven need, which is getting the job done 
and which States are showing no enthusiasm 
to undertake. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 


‘immediately to the Committee on House 


Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGcressIonaL ReEcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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Commencement Day Address by Hon. 
Hugh Scott, of Pennsylvania, at Suf- 
folk University, Boston, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, recently 
I had the great pleasure of attending 
commencement exercises at Suffolk Uni- 
versity and was privileged to hear the 
splendid commencement address de- 
livered by our distinguished and able 
colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott]. Senator Scotr describes the 
position of the moderate in American 
politics with insight, with clarity, and 
with an illuminating touch of humor. 
Senator Scort’s address was well re- 
ceived by his hearers at Suffolk Uni- 
versity and I think it will be well 
received by the country. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMENCEMENT Day ADDRESS BY U.S. SEN- 
ATOR HuGH Scort, aT SUFFOLK UNIVERSITY, 
Boston, Mass., JUNE 21, 1959 
For a long time you have looked toward 

this happy day when you could close your 

books and be sprung by this great institu- 
tion upon a waiting world. You have sur- 
vived final examinations. You have invited 
your families to see you wind up in a burst 
of glory and a swirl of academic gowns. 

You are planning to heave a sigh of relief 

once you have diploma in hand. 

I have been called in by President Munce 
and Judge Donahue to prevent that sigh 
from settling over your minds like a damp 
blanket. I have been asked to tell you—in 
a way that will penetrate through the shock 
of final grades, these and oral examina- 


_ tion—that the dictionary definition.of com- 


mencement is in fact the real meaning of 
this day; bachelors you new are, or even 
masters of learning, but your marriage with 
life has yet to be consummated. 

Why do college administrators and out- 
of-town Senators bother you with mighty 
alarums on a day when you should be end- 
ing, not beginning to worry? 

We are compelled by an attitude similar 
to that of a parent who leoks upon a child 
and thinks, “There is so much this young 
life can do. These are the things I would 
do if I could start over again.” 

In other words we—the administrators 
and the Senators—see room for vast im- 
provement in our society. Although we 
have not entirely given up on our contempo- 
raries, we believe that, statistically, we can 
get the best odds right here on college cam- 
puses. 

There is a novel display in the lobby of 
the Department of Commerce Building in 
Washington. It is called a census clock and 
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last Tuesday it showed that the estimated 
population of the United States had reached 
an even 177 million. In 1950, the time of 
the last census, the population of our land 
was but 151 million. ; 

That means 26 million more people to 
earn money and to make things, to ride our 
highways, to be protected against fires at 
home and conflagrations abroad, and to pay 
taxes into the great open maw of govern- 
ments: Federal, State, county, municipality, 
and to forth. These 26 million more people 
make us a bigger country with greater 
promise and greater responsibilities. 

While we grew, the rest of the world grew, 
indeed at a much more rapid pace. And if 
this Nation is to fulfill its responsibilities 
to a large and growing world it needs an in- 
creasing infusion of new blood and new 
ideas. 

Unfortunately too many of our citizens 
would prefer to heave that comfortable 
moist sigh of relief and let some one else 
enthuse, plan, and work for the public good, 
let others assume the increasingly complex 
responsibilities of the U.S. citizenship. 

We are back now to the dictionary mean- 
ing of commencement. May each of you 
here step out from under the academic 
robes with firm intent to accept the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. 

Use the thinking man’s intellectual filter: 
Challenge the obvious. By all means, pre- 
pare to challenge the type of dogmatic 
thinking which characterizes the right and 
left colorations of the politico-economic 
spectrum. 

Entrenched along the right flank is bour- 
bonism—not the kind you drink, but the 
kind you think. The term, of course, re- 
ferred originally to the Bourbons who once 
ruled much of Europe, of whom it was said, 
“They never learn anything and they never 
forget anything.” One associates Bourbon- 
ism with an armor-plated defense of the 
status quo. 

Bourbonism in the United States is ex- 
emplified by those who still fight social se- 
curity, the right of collective bargaining, 
mutual security programs for our allies and 
friends abroad, and oppose such Government 
programs as support for research in medicine 
and fundamental sciences. There are still 
people in public life today who are carrying 
on love affairs with the past. Their defense 
of their status quo is in reality an attack 
upon yours since progress is your most im- 
portant product. 

Another roadblock to progress, manning 
the left flank, is the panacea of the green 
poultice, advocated by those who would 
cure everything by the application of more 
money. They rely increasingly upon Gov- 
ernment-sponsored security as against the 
harder course of strong-fibered individual 
enterprise. The green poultice enthusiasts 
are encouraging the growth of governmental 
paternalism, the promise -to vote benefits 
out of the pockets of some people into the 
pockets of others. 

In Congress we think of them as rocket 


launchers. When President Eisenhower pro- 


poses legislation that is designed for the best 


interests of the country and has a reality of , 


purpose, they do not bother to consider his 
Proposals. They launch their bigger, noisier 

which burst upon the front pages 
like so many Fourth of July rockets—and 
have about as much usefulness as a red- 
white-and-blue explosion. And one man’s 
















































































rocket is often the fire on another man’s 
roof. 

Both these schools of dogmatic ideas, 
bourbonism and green poultice, collapse 
when challenged by thinking people. 

People who espouse such extreme ideas 
take advantage of Americans’ tendency to 
disagree with what you say but defend to 
the death your right to say it. It is a 
national tradition that we tolerate extrem- 
ism. But do not be trapped into believing 
that in tolerating you must also subscribe to 
extremist thinking. 

I belong to the unsung school of moder- 
ates. So does almost every one of you. A 
moderate is not as spectacular as one who 
fires off rockets. He seldom seems as valiant 
as those who would die at Balaklava for 
outmoded issues. 

But we do get things done. We try to 
enact legislation for all the people rather 
than for favored groups. We would have our 
Government provide for those in need, but 
not create new needy. We want our Gov- 
ernment to conduct its affairs fairly and 
honorably. And we want our Government 
to be on a paying, rather than a subsidized 
basis. 

We need people who want to get things 
done rather than merely get their names in 
print; people who want laws rather than 
political issues; people who would prefer to 
be public servants rather than public house 
heroes. 

We need the support of you, the thinking 
people, who have the foresight, the educa- 
tion, and the civic motivation to support 
good government, 





Will Forests Pay Off More in Future 
Through Recreation or Lumber? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
the recent Fourth of July weekend, mil- 
lions of American families took to the 
highways to find recreation in State and 
National parks, forests, beaches, and 
waterways. Many found these areas 
crowded. Facilities in some places were 
greatly overtaxed. These were the con- 
ditions found by our citizens in the year 
1959 when our Nation’s population is 
170 million. What will the July 4 va- 
cationer find 40 years hence when our 
population is expected to top the 300 
million mark, but the available land 
area will be the same as in 1959? 


An approach toward forecasting these 
future conditions was discussed at the © 
Citizens Conference on Pacific North- 
west Forest Resources at Reed College 
on June 19, 1959, by Mr. George M. 
Henderson, vice president. of the First 
National Bank of Oregon. Mr. Hen- 
derson is a serious student of the forest 
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products industry of the Pacific North- 
west, and his talk at the Portland con- 
ference provided an especially pene- 
trating analysis of how forests may be 
utilized in the future for recreational 
purposes. 

Mr. Henderson pointed out that na- 
tional parks, national forests, and State 
parks in Oregon and Washington at- 
tracted 10 million visitors by actual 
count in 1950; 29 million in 1958. By 
straight-line projection, he anticipates 
300 million visitors to these areas by the 
year 2000. I was especially impressed 
by one of Mr. Henderson’s conclusions: 

Whén we think of trying to crowd 10 times 
as many people into these recreational areas 
40 years from now as we have in them now, 
it indeed seems shortsighted for us to resist 
the protection and development of areas of 
outstanding recreational value. 


I have introduced legislation to estab- 
lish national seashore park areas in Ore- 
gon and elsewhere in the Nation because 
of my belief that lands should be ded- 
icated now—while relatively undeveloped 
and unexploited—so that unique scenic 
and recreation areas will be available to 
meet the demands of future years. I 
think Mr. Henderson’s talk before the 
Citizens Conference in Portland confirms 
the necessity for such action. He ex- 
plains that the forest products industry 
is the largest source of employment in 
our home State of Oregon. Yet, there 
is evidence that by taking some small 
parts of our forests out of timber pro- 
duction in order to fully supply adequate 
recreational planning for the future, we 
actually will gain in economic values. 
Value of forest products in Oregon and 
Washington last year was about $2 bil- 
lion, and estimated income from the 
tourist industry was $713 million. Mr. 
Henderson has said: 

When we realize that the amount of log- 
cut cannot be increased, even though there 
will be a substantial increase in value of 
finished product, whereas the number of 
tourists can increase without limit during 
the next 40 years, it is entirely reasonable to 
suppose that the value of the tourist in- 
dustry will far exceed that even of the tim- 
ber products industry 40 years from now. 


If we are to leave a heritage of natural 
resources so that they can be utilized 
for recreation in future years, steps must 
be taken now, today, to preserve the 
areas which afford possibilities for such 


future use. I ask consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
some excerpts from the able and wise 
address by Mr. George M. Henderson 
of Portland, Oreg., delivered at Reed 
College on June 19, 1959. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Rots or Pactric NorTHwest Forests IN 
ECONOMY OF OREGON AND WASHINGTON 
(Talk by George M. Henderson, vice presi- 

dent, the First National Bank of Oregon, 

Portland, Oreg., at Citizens Conference on 

Pacific Northwest Forest Resources, Reed 

College, June 19, 1959) 

The purpose of this discussion is to take 
an objective look at these forests of ours and 
to relate the resources which they encompass 
to. the daily lives of individuals, businesses 

‘and government functions of the States in 
which we live. 
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We all have seen reams of reports on how 
many logs are cut and boards are sawed 
each year, and how many people work in the 
woods and mills and other forest products 
plants. But to be useful, such figures must 
be rélated to the overall activities of our 
people in these and other fields of endeavor. 


There are many ways of breaking down 
this forest area for reporting purposes. 
Probably the most common within the in- 
dustry is to talk of the Douglas-fir region 
and the pine region, these dominant species 
do not occur with any regard to State or 
international boundaries. 

Douglas-fir, the world’s favorite construc- 
tion wood, grows along the Pacific coast 
from British Columbia to northern Califor- 
nia, where it blends into the redwood. 

The pine forests extend from British Co- 
lumbia and Alberta, down through eastern 
Washington and Oregon, into Montana and 
Idaho, and to the east and south, far be- 
yond the geographical confines of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. There is an estimated 408 
billion feet of Douglas-fir; 162 billion feet of 
pine, and 331 billion feet of secondary spe- 
cies in the forests of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, and Montana, for a total standing 
timber inventory of 901 billion feet of com- 
mercial saw timber in the Pacific Northwest 
States. This is 44 percent of all the stand- 
ing timber in the 49 States. Oregon con- 
tains half of the Douglas-fir in the region, 
and more than one-third of the world sup- 
ply of this-fine timber. 

Oregon also contains half of the region’s 
pine timber, while secondary species, prin- 
cipally hemlock and true firs, bring Wash- 
ington’s total to about three-fourths of Ore- 
gon’s. The two States together contain 72 
percent of the Pacific Northwest total. 

* = * o a. 

With 90 percent of.the region’s land which 
is above 5,000 feet elevation being in Federal 
ownership, skiers use.national forest land 
very heavily. 

Picnics probably account for more forest 
visits than any other, except plain sight- 
seeing. 

Wildlife is a great forest attraction for 
sightseers the year around, and hunters in 
season. 

All of these recreational attractions of Ore- 
gon and Washington are almost wholly de- 
pendent on forest lands and their streamflow. 
How many people use our forests for recrea- 
tion? 

Growth of use in State parks, National 
parks, and National forests provides a good 
basis for evaluating the present interest and 
probable trend in ‘recreational visits. In 
1950 these developed areas in Oregon and 
Washington attracted 10 million visitors. 
By 1958 the visits had risen to 29 million. 
Dr. Richard McArdle, in his recent report, 
“Program for the National Forests,” fore- 
casts a doubling of recreational use of those 
lands in the next 10 years and a tenfold in- 
crease in 40 years. If we apply this same 
growth rate to our 2 States, we can pic- 
ture almost 300 million visits to these State 
and Federal parks by the year 2000, with a 
similar increase in recreational pressure on 
all timberlands. 

Translated into economic impact, we see 
that the tourist industry of Oregon and 
Washington has grown from a $331 million 
business in 1939 to $608 million in 1958, and 
an estimated $713 million this year, or about 
double in 20 years. Based on national popu- 
lation growth estimates, it is reasonable to 
conclude that the tourist business of the 
Pacific Northwest, which is inseparably re- 
lated to our forest recreational resources, will 
be a many-billion-dollar industry 40 years 
from. now. 

One of the other great forest resources 1s 
grazing land. Often the significance of for- 
ests to the stock-raising industries is over- 
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looked. Cash receipts of farmers from sale 
of sheep, cattle, and wool amounts to $150 
million annually in Oregon and Washing- 
ton, and forest rangelands contribute impor- 
tantly both for grazing use and as sources 
of water supply. 

Of the more than 2 million cattle and 
1 million sheep in the two States last year, 
about a quarter of a million head ranged 
under national forest permit. In all, per- 
haps half of all stock animals grazed in high 
summer timber or protected low-country for- 
ests during the year. 

Many ranches would not be profitable eco- 
nomic units if they did not have access to 
vast acres of forested grazing land, both pri- 
vately and publicly owned, for use as a sum- 
mer range. 

One further forest resource should he 
called to mind in this brief evaluation of 
the economic meaning of our forests. That 
is our water supply. 

Often we take for granted our seemingly 
limitless supply of pure, fresh water. Al- 
though there is justification for taking the 
rainfall for granted (especially during Rose 
Festival time in Portland), controlling the 
usefulness of that rainfall after it reaches 
ground is another vital forest function. 

Another speaker will point out the tre- 
mendous value of forests in storing rainfall 
and releasing it during dry months to provide 
the year-round river flow that has made pos- 
sible the present 8 million kilowatt power 
generation and the 30 million kilowatt power 
potential of the Columbia Basin. 

The Columbia River system pours an aver- 
age of 253,000 cubic feet per second of 
water into the Pacific Ocean; while hundreds 
of smaller streams flowing directly into the 
Pacific and Puget Sound carry another 165,- 
000 cubic feet per second from the rain and 
snowfall of Oregon and Washington. 

Combined, the terminal rivers of these two 
States carry 418,000 cubic feet per second— 
almost one-half million cubic feet per 
second, which is about one-quarter of the 
total volume carried by all the rivers flowing 
from the contiguous 48 States, the national 
total being 1.8 million cubic feet per second. 

Irrigation and flood control combine with 
power to create a tremendous total value to 
the watershed control exercised by the forests 
of the Pacific Northwest. 

The dollar value of these water resources 
cannot be calculated on a basis comparable 
with annual income from other forest re- 
sources. Water is the catalyst which makes 
every other function of the Pacific North- 
west possible. Of course, forests play only 
a limited role in storing and regulating the 
supply, yet the prosperity of most other 
facets of our community life is closely related 
to sound, long-range planning in manage- 
ment of forests for water use. 

Important as are these multiple other uses 
of forest lands today and tomorrow, the sim- 
ple facts of our region’s economic life are 
that $3 out of every $10 of income of persons 
living in the Pacific Northwest results from 
the wood industry—growing and harvesting 
trees and processing the wood into the 
thousands of end products which along with 
lumber provide an ever-growing demand for 
the forest crop. 

In Washington, total income of individuals 
this year will reach $6.3 billion. Of this, 
$1.4 billion, or 22 percent will depend directly 
or indirectly on the wood products industry. 

Oregon’s dependence on wood is much 
greater because Oregon has a greater log- 
production capacity combined with a smaller 
population and less non-forest-manufactur- 
ing business. In Oregon, the 1959 total in- 
come probably will reach $3.7 billion, of 
which $1.6 billion, or 43 percent will depend 
on wood products. . 

So in the two States, $3 billion, or 30 per- 
cent of all individual income can be attrib- 
uted to the business of growing and harvest- 
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ing timber. This method of presenting the 
relative importance of the industry is dif- 
ferent from the more usual one of simply 
comparing employment and payrolls. In 
this review, we have given recognition to 
related service industries, Government em- 
ployment and other manufacturing which 
exist because of the timber industry. 


In Oregon and Washington, 151,00 per-. 


sons are engaged directly in harvesting and 
manufacturing wood products. Another 
13,000 work in industries directly supplying 
the loggers and allied manufacturers, for a 
total direct employment in forest-related 
manufacturing of 164,000. For each person 
employed in a basic industry, there are slight- 
ly more than two others engaged in economic 
functions which develop around the basic in- 
dustries. Without basic industry, such serv- 
ice businesses would have no purpose; so if 
we consider that the “non-basic’” employ- 
ment is stimulated in direct relation to basic 
industrial activity, then there are 344,000 
persons working in service businesses because 
of the 164,000 engaged directly in forest prod- 
ucts manufacture, bringing the total employ- 
ment impact of wood products businesses to 
608,000, or 30 percent of all employment in 
the two States. 

By comparison with agriculture, forest 
products directly employs 164,000 and agri- 
culture 159,000. 

Measured differently, the value of forest 
products in the two States is $2 billion; about 
twice that of agricultural products, accord- 
ing to studies by the Industrial Forestry As- 
sociation. 

An assignment of all employment in pro- 
portion to activity in basic industries, as has 
been done here, is not a precise calculation, 
but it is believed to be sufficiently accurate, 
and the most reasonable way of measuring 
the total impact of .a particular industry. 
Failure to consider tourism as a basic indus- 
try could be questioned, yet there is no re- 
liable measure of the employment in that 
highly seasonal business which is so inter- 
related with other service employment. 

So to summarize, as we hear the speakers 
to follow at this conference, we may recog- 
nize that the industry which they are 
analyzing is one which accounts for $3 of 
every $10 of income to the people of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 





Application of State Antidiscrimination 
Law—The Issue of Federal-State Re- 
lationships 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO; 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, in a 
speech delivered on the floor of the Sen- 
ate on June 4, I expressed my concern— 
both from the viewpoint of the Federal 
system we cherish and from the view- 
point of human rights—at the fact that 
the Department of State had advised the 
New York State Commission Against 
Discrimination, a public body with quasi- 
judicial functions, that a finding by the 


commission in legal proceedings pend- 


ing before it to compel the Arabian 
American Oil Co—Aramco—‘to em- 
ploy persons of the Jewish faith in Saudi 
Arabia” would adversely affect U.S. in- 
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terests abroad. Since no party to the 
proceedings pending before the com- 
mission was seeking a finding by the 
commission to compel the employment 
of Jews in Saudi Arabia, I expressed the 
view that the Department was over- 
stepping its proper role in a State pro- 
ceeding in which the duty of the quasi- 
judicial body was to apply the law of a 
sovereign state of the Federal system, 
and that the Department was miscon- 
struing—with possible consequent mis- 
chief—the nature of the New York con- 
troversy, which in fact was confined to 
whether Aramco’s employment screen- 
ing practices violate the law of the State 
of New York when those practices are 
applied within New York. 

Since the June 4 speech, correspond- 
ence between the Department of State 
and myself indicates that the Depart- 
ment more clearly understands the na- 
ture of the New York action and recog- 
nizes the fact that a finding prohibiting 
Aramco from questioning job appli- 
cants on a religious basis in New York 
would not adversely affect U.S. interests 
abroad, assuming even the relevance of 
that consideration. 

An article in today’s New York Times 
indicates that the correspondence be- 
tween the Department and myself con- 
stitutes new evidence which may cause 
the commission to vacate its ruling up- 
holding’ the Aramco position on the 
basis. of the Department’s pre-June 
statements as the Commission under- 
stood them. Commission and Depart- 
ment officials meet tomorrow, and it is 
my hope that my letter to the Depart- 
ment of June 29 will elicit from the 
Department a clarification of the De- 
partment’s position along the lines indi- 
cated in a letter to me on June 15 by 
Assistant Secretary of State Macomber. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle in yesterday’s New York Times, to 
which I have alluded, as well as a letter 
written to me on June 15 by Assistant 
Secretary of State Macomber, and my 
reply thereto of June 29, be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

{From the New York Times, July 8, 1959] 
State Gets DeLay in Suir on On Bras— 

CarRTER WINS Time To Assess SrTaTE DE- 

PARTMENT Pouicy TowarD SaupI ARABIA 

Elmer A. Carter, chairman of the State 
commission against discrimination, won time 
yesterday to discuss U.S. policy toward Saudi 
Arabia with State Department officials in 
Washington before deciding what to do about 
the hiring practices of the Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Co. 

Acceding to a request from Mr. Carter, 
Supreme Court Justice Henry Epstein gave 
the commission until next Tuesday to decide 
whether it would accept his suggestion to 
withdraw a ruling that exempts the oil com- 
pany from certain provisions of the State Fair 
Employment Practices Act. 

This was an extension of a 48-hour dead- 
- laid down by Justice Epstein on Mon- 

y. 

As matters now stand, Justice Epstein will 
rule on. & motion by the American Jewish 


accuses the company of discriminatory em- 
ployment policies. 
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Shad Polier, counsel for the congress, said 
last night that he had no objection to the 
extension. On Monday he had argued suc- 
cessfully against a request by the commis- 
sion for an adjournment to September 22. 

In support of this request, Henry Spitz, 
general counsel for the commission, had told 
the court that new evidence—presumably of 
a toughening U.S. policy toward Saudi Ara- 
bia—had come to light. He had said this 
could be confirmed only through conversa- 
tions in Washington. 

On Monday, Mr. Polier produced a letter 
from William B. Macomber, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of State for Congressional Rela- 
tions, to Senator E. L. Bartierr, of Alaska. 

The letter seemed to indicate that the 
State Department was anxious to avoid a 
ruling that would compel tie Arabian Amer- 
ican Oil Co. to employ Jews in Saudi Arabia 
despite that country’s refusal to accept them. 

The implication was that the State De- 
partment’s concern did not extend to the 
company’s employment policies in New York 
State. 

In a letter to Justice Epstein yesterday, 
Mr. Carter said he had just been informed 
that officials of the State Department would 
see him and Mr. Spitz at 3 p.m. tomorrow. 

He told Justice Epstein that if the neces- 
sary extension of the deadline were not 
granted, he would be compelled to rest on 
the record that was before him at the time 
the original ruling was made and to ask the 
court to consider the pending petitions on 
the basis of the record. 

Mr. Spitz said last night that the State 
Department officials referred to by Mr. Car- 
ter were Parker T. Hart, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State, and representatives of the 
legal adviser’s office. 








DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 15, 1959. 
The Honorable E. L. BarTLetTrT, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR BartTietT: I have for reply 
your further letter of June 3 regarding the 
policies of certain of the Arab States which 
have the effect of restricting the trade activ- 
ities and admission of persons of the Jewish 
faith. We appreciate the interest shown in 
your letter in resolving the very real prob- 
lems created by these policies. 

There is one point with respect to your 
comments on Mr. Rountree’s letter to the 
commission on which we should like to add 
@ word. Mr. Rountree’s letter was in re- 


* sponse to a specific series of questions from 


the commission, in accordance with a reso- 
lution of the commission to seek expert 
advice where matters outside the State of 
New York may be involved. The Depart- 
ment had, in 1950, similarly provided in- 
formation with respect to the situation in 
Saudi Arabia when the problem faced by 
Aramco was previously examined by the 
commission. You will note that Mr. 
Rountree’s letter did not refer to a “finding 
in the proceedings by the commission 
against Aramco,” but specifically to “any 
finding by the commission which would 
compel Aramco to employ persons of the 
Jewish faith in Saudi Arabia.” We assure 
you that the Department does not intend 
to inject itself in any way into the pro- 
ceedings of a State court; at the same time, 
the Department does have an obligation, 
when requested to do so, to provide State 
authorities with information respecting the 
policies of other governments and of our 
own in foreign lands. 

Thank you again for your close interest 
in this problem. Should you wish to have 
further information regarding it, the officials 
of the Department concerned would, of 
course, be pleased, at any time, to discuss 
the matter with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wu.21aM B. MAcomBeER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 
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JuNE 29, 1959. 
Mr. Wri11am B. MacoMBEr, 
Assistant Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Macomser: Your letters of June 
16 and June 19 are appreciated. This cor- 
respondence from you emphasizes the desir- 
ability of a meeting on the subject of Saudi 
Arabia’s ‘successful efforts to promote the 
imposition of economic sanctions against 
certain American citizens. Accordingly, Mr. 
Joseph Josephson of my staff will meet 
with Deputy Assistant Secretary Parker Hart 
tomorrow, at my request. 

I take this opportunity to comment up- 
on your letter of June 15. I have under- 
stood that Mr. Rountree’s letter “was in 
response to a specific series of questions from 
the commission” in New York. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Rountree’s introduction of a ref- 
erence to “any finding by the commission 
which would compel Aramco to employ 
persons of the Jewish faith in Saudi Arabia” 
was not a response to a specific question 
from the commission. The possibility of 
such a finding was not before the commis- 
sion, as I have indicated previously. Such 
phraseology obscurbed the issue and reflected 
the Department’s misunderstanding of the 
nature of the New York proceedings. 

The American Jewish Congress directed 
its complaint before the New York Com- 
mission to the employment screening prac- 
tices of Aramco—practices which the 
American Jewish Congress believes are pro- 
hibited by New York antidiscrimination 
law. ‘The complaint was not directed to 
Saudi Arabia’s visa policy. Obviously, New 
York authorities could grant the relief 
sought by the American Jewish Congress in 
the Aramco case without prejudicing or 
adversely affecting U.S. interests in the Mid- 
dle East, for the point of reference for Mr. 
Rountree’s remark that U.S. interests might 
be affected adversely was a wholly hypo- 
thetical finding, not sought by the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress nor raised by the legal 
issues, to “compel Aramco to employ per- 
sons of the Jewish faith in Saudi Arabia.” 

I was pleased to note in your letter of June 
15 that the Department recognizes a dis- 
tinction between a “finding * * * against 
Aramco” and a “finding (to) compel 
Aramco to employ persons of the Jewish 
faith in Saudi Arabia.” We are in agree- 
ment that Mr. Rountree’s expression of opin- 
fon was in reference only to the latter hy- 
pothetical finding. Since such a finding was 
never involved in the New York proceedings, 
I assume that the Department now shares 
my observation that New York authorities 
could grant the relief sought by the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress without prejudicing or 
adversely affecting U.S. interests in the Mid- 
dle East. The sole issue in the New York 
proceedings now pending is whether the 
antidiscrimination law permits Aramco to 
screen applicants for jobs by religious criteria 
applied in the State of New York. Whether 
the antidiscrimination law compels Aramco 
to employ Jews in Saudi Arabia is not the 
issue. . 

It appears to me that irrespective of the 
Department’s intentions, the Department is 
injected at this moment into the New York 
proceedings because of Mr. Rountree's let- 
ter, which provided the express basis of 
Commissioner Carter's finding. This involve- 
ment of the Department has occurred not- 
withstanding the fact that the letter by Mr. 
Rountree was not responsive to the legal 
issues in the Aramco case and, indeed, had 
as its reference matters which are outside 
the provisions of the New York law, the na- 
ture of. the pleadings, and the inquiry from 
Commissioner Carter. 

Thank you very much for your continued 
cooperation. You may be assured of my in- 
terest in efforts of the Department to re- 
solve the problem of Saudi Arabia interfer- 
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ence in the domestic affairs of the United 
States 


With best wishes, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
E. L. BaRTLert. 





Voters Want H.R. 7848 Enacted To End 
the Farm Mess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 7848 
calls for legislative implementation of 
my four-point program to end the farm 
mess. The four points: First, stop all 
subsidies right now—they will cost al- 
most $6 billion this year; second, hold a 
fire sale to get rid of the $9 billion in sur- 
pluses U.S. taxpayers have been forced 
to buy, and pony up another $1 billion 
in taxes to store each year; third, use 
part of proceeds of fire sale to buy out 
or relocate small farmers; fourth, use re- 
maining proceeds to reduce the national 
debt and reduce taxpayers’ burdens. 

The small amount of publicity the plen 
got brought into my office an overwhelm- 
ing amount of mail. Not one single letter 
of disapproval was among this mail. 
It came from rural and urban areas all 
over the country. I believe this program 
has the overwhelming support of the 
American people and would be enacted 
immediately if the Congress followed 
their wishes. This specifically includes 
the Nation’s farmers, 55 percent of whom 
voted in a recent poll to dump farm 
subsidies completely. 

Over the last 3 weeks I have spread on 
these pages extracts from the various let- 
ters I have received. For those who have 
any lingering doubts about the will of 
the American people to rid themselves 
of taxes to finance farm subsidies, I have 
asked that the following additional ex- 
tracts be here printed in the REcorp: 

I hope your farm bill carries. That bill 
should have been adopted years ago. 


I’m in full accord with your remedy for 
the farm mess, let’s get at it. 








Your program to end the farm mess (and 
how apt the description is) meets with my 
wholehearted approval. 

High commendation is due for your stand 
on getting rid of farm subsidies now. The 
wrong should be stopped immediately. 

If you can do anything to end the farm 
mess I shall be grateful to you. 

Please continue to do everything within 
your power to promote your program to end 
the farm mess. In my opinion, the present 
program is a ridiculous, asinine waste of 
taxpayers money. 


We are solidly in favor of your program 
to end the farm mess. We have long de- 
plored this most unrealistic plan as being 
not only contrary to the natural law of sup- 
ply and demand, but also another step in the 
direction of Government control, and a vital 
one indeed. This we are unalterably op- 
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posed to. (These are the views of 10 in- 
dividuals who signed the petition.) 


I think your idea for a solution to the farm 
problem is a good one. 

We are interested in your program to end 
the farm mess. It certainly is time to stop 
the farm subsidies, reduce the national debt 
and start tax reduction. 

I am glad to hear you are trying to do 
something about the farm program. We 
have tried it too long and it is plain to see 
it is not the answer. I would like to see 
your suggestion carried out. 

The farm surplus idea is surely meritori- 
ous. I wish it could be enacted into law. 


Let me say I am firmly behind you on your 
farm program. Any other approach is 
simply not feasible. 

Cut out the farm subsidy. A farmer is in 
business like I am and should take his 
profit or loss. 


I am 100 percent behind you with respect 
to the farm mess, it’s outrageous to waste 
the taxpayers cash, without their permission, 
in the bargain, and then let millions of 
pounds of wheat rot, after paying millions 
to store this, in my opinion is a heinous 
wasteful crime and should be stopped at 
once. 

My husband and I agree on your views 
about the farm mess. 


I wish to commend you for the first 
sensible program to end the farm mess that I 
have heard of. I think that your plan will 
be fair to the farmers as well as much 
needed relief to the consumer. 


TI agree with your program to stop all farm 
subsidies now, and get rid of the huge sur- 
pluses, as a start toward reducing the na- 
tional debt and taxes. 





Stalling on a Civil Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
published in the Milwaukee Journal, 
calling for a civil rights bill this year, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

STALLING ON A Crvm RicHTs BILL 


The promise of Senator JoHNson, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, majority leader, early last 
January that the Congress would act on a 
civil rights bill still hasn’t been kept. The 
Senate got into a long argument the other 
day on why this is so. 

Senator Javirs, Republican, of New York, 
blamed the Democrats. Jonnson retorted 
that the fault lay with Republicans. After 
hearings ended on civil rights bills last May 
there were seven attempt to hold meetings 
by a subcommittee headed by Senator Hen- 
NINGs, Democrat, of Missouri, for the purpose 
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of writing a bill, Six of the seven attempts 
failed. Four times, Hennincs says, there 
was no quorum. Twice a southern Senator 
objected to holding meetings while the Sen- 
ate itself was meeting. JoHNsoN says that 
all the Republicans need do is get their sub- 
committee members to meetings so that 
there will be a quorum. 

But the real trouble goes deeper than any 
of this. The fact is that there is woeful 
lack of agreement on what kind of a bill to 
consider. JoHNSON himself has proposed a 
compromise bill. The administration has 
proposed a weak bill. Southerners want no 
bill at all. And liberals, including Javits, 
want a strong measure giving the Justice 
Department the power to initiate suits to 
enforce school desegregation. 

Javits’ fight is as much with the admin- 
istration as with anyone else if he would 
but- admit it. The administration strongly 
opposes a strong civil rights measure such as 
Javits and his group want. 

But, whoever is to blame for lack of ac- 
tion, lack of action there is. A promise is 
not being kept. A need is not being filled. 
The Civil Rights Act of 1957 has been shown 
up as weak. Events in the last several years 
have proved the need for legislation strong 
enough to get action. The Congress is not 
providing the tools for enforcing the law of 
the land. 


A 


Fourth of July 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on July 2, 1959, the Hellenic Chronicle, 
of Boston, Mass., published an editorial 
entitled “Fourth of July.” This is a 
fine editorial, with great significance. 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FourTH ofr JULY 

Saturday this country observes the 183d 
anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Greek-Americans do not 
intend to let the date pass unnoticed and 
unhonored. 

Leading their efforts in this direction will 
be Archbishop Iakovos, who in two letters 
has urged the million or so souls in his ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction to pay homage to 
the U.S. anniversary because of its deep 
meaning to Greek-Americans, in particular, 
and to the democratic world, in general. 

His Eminence will be leading a special 
doxology on Saturday at Holy Trinity Cathe- 
dral. The half-hour service will be attended 
by leaders of churches in the New York area 
and by delegations of fraternal, church and 
other organizations. The archbishop has 
asked this. 

The Greek Orthodox leader has also asked 
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nation was formed which has been dedicated 
to a continued struggle to spread justice, 
liberty and human dignity to all peoples, 
and said many nations are in danger of 
losing them and would lose them without 
America. 

In conclusion, the ,archbishop said the 
date should be observed for its symbolism, 
which teaches by the American example 
that freedom, justice and human rights are 
attainable, serving as an inspiration, even 
for those under communistic dictatorship, 
to this enviable end. 

Chances are the majority might still take 
the advantage of the long weekend and head 
for the shore, the lakes, the picnic grounds; 
but it will be possible for all who: feel as 
deeply as His Eminence about the Fourth 
of July and its significance to attend church 
and offer prayers for America and its worthy 
objectives. 

It may sound chauvinistic, but it was in- 
spiring to read His Eminence’s words on this 
greatest of American holidays. It is par- 
ticularly fitting that Archbishop Iakovos 
makes this effort; for he is the first Greek 
Orthodox Archbishop to hold American 
citizenship. 





Air Force Missions of Mercy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in these 
challenging times—particularly when the 
arch enemy of freedom, communism, 
through its prime dictator, Mr. Khrush- 
chev, intermittently utters war threats— 
it is especially important that we main- 
tain a strong defense. 

During consideration of legislation re- 
lating to the Armed Forces, we recall, 
however, that at home there are periodic 
volleys of criticism leveled at the admin- 
istration of our defense program. 

I am well aware, of course, that in ad- 
ministering a program of the scope of our 
Defense Establishment, it can be ex- 
pected that human errors will occur. AS 
these develop, corrective action should, 
of course, be taken. It is important, 
however; to keep each incident in proper 
perspective. 

We are aware, too, that there are often 
honest differences of opinion on policies 
and administration. Acknowledging this, 
it is important that we arrive at the right 
kind of decisions by a positive—rather 
than a negative—approach. 

Generally, I believe that our military 
leaders are doing an admirable job in 
providing the Nation with an effective 
defense, even though further improve- 
ments can and should be made in the 
overall program. 

In view of the criticism, I am par- 
ticularly gratified to find, from time to 
time, reviews of ways in which the armed 
services—sometimes acting outside of 
what may be considered a normal mili- 
tary mission—perform tasks that serve 
humanity and, as a result, create good- 
will and respect for this country. 

A recent edition of the Milwaukee 
Journal carried an editorial entitled, “Air 
Force Missions of Mercy.” The editorial 
outlines a number of splendid ways in 
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which the Air Force has engaged in a 
wide variety of activities—many of them 
mercy missions—with fruitful results for 
the unfortunate people involved, as well 
as for our Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. 

There ‘being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Arr Force MISSIONS oF MERCY 


Now and then a particularly dramatic 
story of some American military mercy mis- 
sion overseas drifts back to the home folks. 
Like this week’s story from Naples, Italy, 
that the Air Force is lifting $400,000 worth 
of medical supplies to Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
in remote French Equatorial Africa. The air- 
lift was arranged by Lt. Gen. Richard Lind- 
say, commander of allied air forces in south- 
ern Europe. 

Actually, Army, Air Force, and Navy units 
the world around are helping out their 
neighbors, in projects large and small, the 
year around. 

Last fall, visiting headquarters of U.S. Air 
Forces in Europe at Wiesbaden, Germany, 
we learned of a few mercy missions of this 
organization. 

In 1956, 700,000 pounds of food and cloth- 
ing were dropped to Italians, Sicilians, and 
Sardinians isolated by snowstorms. More 
than 100,000 pounds of food were dropped 
to snowbound Greeks. The following year 
400,000 pounds of insecticide was flown in 
3 days to Tunisia to combat the worst locust 
plague in north ‘African history. 

This summer, as in years past, the Air 
Force is transporting German refugee and 
underprivileged children from West Berlin 
to West Germany for vacations in the coun- 
try. Last year 2,000 were given round trips 
in the Kinderlift. 

These are big projects. There are hun- 
dreds of smaller ones. A prominent Turkish 
citizen was dying of fungopneumonia and 
Turkish medical resources had been ex- 
hausted. Americans were asked for help in 
obtaining a rare drug. The drug was flown 
from Wiesbaden to Istanbul in 5% hours 
and the life was saved. . 


A United Nations soldier on duty in the 
Gaza strip suffered a serious head injury. 
At U.N. request he was flown to’ the Air 
Force hospital in Wiesbaden, where two op- 
erations were necessary to save his life, 
Swedish officials thanked the Air Force. 

A Greek boy swallowed a screw. It lodged 
in his right lung. There were no facilities 
for its removal in Athens. The Air Force 
flew the boy to Rhein-Main Airbase in 
Germany, where the base hospital has one 
of the few thoracic (chest) surgeons in Eu- 
rope. Thescrew was removed. 

Our military forces overseas are trying 
hard to be good and helpful neighbors. The 
reward, for their country, is good will, 
gratitude, and respect, 


























































































Material and Social Progress in the 
United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 
Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, there 


has come to my attention a very thrilling 
patriotic column written by Mr. George 
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Todt and published in the North Holly- 
wood (Calif.) Valley Times of July 4, In- 
dependence Day. 

He precedes his column with the fol- 
lowing statement from John Stewart 
Mill, which seems to me to be in complete 
conformity with my concept of a proper 
political and social order in this country: 


The only freedom which deserves the name 
is that of pursuing our own good in our own 
way, so long as we do not attempt to deprive 
others of theirs or impede their efforts to ob- 
tain it. 


I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umn by Mr. Todt be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tuts Day, A Day or CHOICE 

Today is America’s Independence Day and 
a splendid time to wave our Nation’s flag in 
earnest. Why not? Where has Old Glory 
ever demeaned herself? Who is ashamed of 
the Stars and Stripes? 

Let’s display our national colors, wherever 
we may be able to do so, with the utmost 
of honorable pride. 

Frankly, we have something there of which 
we can well afford to be proud. What other 
nation on the world stage has ever accom- 
plished so much as ours, and all in such a 
relatively short period of time? 

Here we are not referring to materialistic 
accomplishments, although we may be said 
to lead the entire world in this respect— 
both now and in the past. 

However, it isn’t materialism—dialectic or 
otherwise—that makes man great or sets 
him apart from the lower forms of life which 
inhabit our planet. 

Neither the pyramids of Egypt nor the 
grandeur that was Rome could ever hope to 
match the sheer power of the intellectual 
ideas of our Founding Fathers who gave the 
world their truly American concept of Te- 
sponsible political freedom for mankind un- 
der the moral rule of God. 

They said, in effect, that, since we were all 
the spiritual children of the Creator, He had 
consequently given to us certain inalienable 
rights which no mere government comprised 
of mortal men had either legal or moral 
prerogative to take away from us in the 
future. 

Therefore our early American Government 
was set up more as a practical means to 
guarantee these same inalienable rights— 
many of them to be found in the first 10 
amendments of the Constitution of the 
United States—than to merely perpetuate 
a ruling power clique in office. 

Because of this new approach to govern- 
ment, in which we indicated that the rank 
and file of the human family was perfectly 
capable of governing themselves without 
recourse to the idiotic notion of rule by “the 
divine right of kings” or other types of 
tyranny imposed from above by totalitarian 
Oligarchs of varying descriptions, this land 
of ours has been choice above all other lands 
upon the earth. 

We have been the envy of most peoples 
of the world in modern times. Much of 
their admiration stemmed from the fact 
that we placed moral and spiritual values 
first in our scheme of things in former days. 

More than 50 millions of Europeans and 
large numbers of other peoples left their 
homes abroad, in the course of time, to be- 
come American citizens. 

They came here because we stressed the 
dignity of the individual and gave more copi- 
ously of the draught of human freedom than 
men and women had ever before obtained for 
themselves anywhere else on earth. 
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This provided, in its turn, tremendous in- 
centive for our people and it acted upon their 
productive powers like an immense catalyst. 

How else explain the rapidity with which 
we grew from a small country of 3 millions 
of population on the Atlantic seaboard 175 
years ago to a great Nation of 175 million 
today? 

How else éxplain the fact that the Republic 
of the United States, with only 7 percent 
of the world’s population in 1959, now owns 
50 percent of the world’s wealth? 

How else explain the fantastic transforma- 
tion of the American Republic in less than 
two short centuries of historical time from a 
rank political upstart into the most powerful 
Nation on the globe? 

The facts are before us to observe and 
wrestle with, each one according to his or her 
own intelligence in the matter. 

But it ought to be easily apparent, to those 
who are the most discerning among us, that 
real freedom and liberty for mankind pro- 
duces its own special kind of reward. Where 
man is allowed to push forwafd under his 
own power, instead of being pushed along by 
despotic controls, he produces far and away 
more for all us than would otherwise be 
the case. 

Man is by nature a competitive entity and 
nowhere is he capable of thriving better than 
under the free enterprise system of the 
United States. Let’s keep it if we can. Can 
we meet this challenge in the future? 

Or do we prefer the dictatorship of prole- 
tarian mediocrity? 





Alaska Rate Regulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, even 
before Alaska became a State, the prob- 
lem of transportation rate regulation 
there was complex and important to the 
economy in a very particular way. 
Alaska. is largely dependent upon marine 
transportation for the importation of 


-all products consumed there. A very 


small amount of freight is hauled by 
truck over the Alaska Highway and some 
moves by aircraft. People desiring to 
go to Alaska or to leave there must do 


‘so by airplane, since American-flag 


maritime passenger service was discon- 
tinued in 1954. 

The Alaska Statehood Act provided 
that regulatory control of marine trans- 
portation should remain within the jur- 
isdiction of the Federal Maritime Board. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board, of course, 
is the Federal agency having to do with 
the regulation of aviation and it. will 
continue in charge of intrastate fiying 
until the State is prepared to take over, 
as well as ruling in respect to_interstate 
aviation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulates intracoastal and intercoastal 
maritime transportation in the other 
States. Because of the peculiar nature 
of the Alaska trade—and this is doubt- 
less so of Hawaii also—it has been pro- 
posed that a joint board be established. 

To me, this makes good sense. It 
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would include representatives of the 
three regulatory agencies named above. 
Such a board would be in an advan- 
tageous position wihch could not be 
reached by the three groups working in- 
dependently. It is my hope that such 


~aboard will be established by law and 


that as a result there may be achieved, 
among other things, a reduction in 
Alaska’s high freight rates. 

In this connection, there was printed 
in the Journal of Commerce for July 2 
an editorial on this subject, which I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JOINT BOARD FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Because Alaska has become the 49th 
State while Hawaii is getting ready for 
admission as the 50th, Washington officials 
are rightly giving some serious thought to 
problems of regulating transportation be- 
tween these two areas and the mainland. 
In the process they are brushing up against 
some regulatory issues of broader import. 

If domestic precedents are followed, the 
Maritime Board will lose its control over 
rates in these trades, just as its precedessor, 
the old Maritime Commission, was com- 
pelled by the Transportation Act of 1940 to 
surrender to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission its reign over coastwise and inter- 
coastal shipping rates. The argument is 
that there is no reason why the interstate 
commerce of the two new States should be 
governed by practices any different than 
those prevailing in the other 48. ; 

On the-other hand, the conditions that 
produced the Transportation Act of 1940 do 
not exist in the Alaskan and Hawaiian 
trades. Railroads do not compete with 
water carriers on hauls to and from these 
areas; consequently there is no question of 
putting the rates of two competing trans- 
port systems under one Federal agency— 
especially when it is considered that no 
move is apparently being made to include 
in the regulatory merger the only other 
transport system that does compete with 
shipping lines (though to a limited de- 
gree), namely, the airlines. 

The administration apparently recognizes 
this. What it favors, according to.a report 
published in this newspaper yesterday, is a 
sort of joint board which needs only to be 
called into play in the event that some con- 
flict develops between the policies following 
by ICC with regard to continental traffic 
originating in or destined to Alaska and 
Hawaii, and the Maritime Board, which 
would be left in control of shipping rates. _ 

This seems to us a reasonable suggestion. ~ 
Since the Coastwise Shipping Act prohibits 
foreigners from carrying any goods between 
any U.S. Territories or between any U.S. 
Territories and the mainland, both Hawaii 
and Alaska are compelled to utilize U.S. car- 
riers entirely for their trade with the main- 
land. Moreover, their economies are highly 
sensitive to any changes in freight rates— 
much more so than those of other States. 

Hence, it is important that the Govern- 
ment keep close tabs on these rates, not only 
as they apply to traffic moving by ship, but 
as they affect its surface movement, by rail, 
truck or barge, before leaving or after enter- 
ing ports on the mainland. A joint board 
(which ought also, we think, to represent 
the Civil Aeronautics Board) ought to pro- 
vide a good way of ironing out regulatory 
conflicts—provided it is properly staffed and 
run. It need not be large, it need not meet 
often and it need not add much to the com- 
plexity of transport regulation. 
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What strikes us, though, and what is ap- 
parently striking other people, too, is why the 
operations of such a board should be limited 
to Alaska and Hawali. There are conflicts 
on the mainland it could help to solve, too. 

On several occasions recently, the US. 
Maritime Administration has found it neces- 
sary to go hat-in-hand to the ICC and ask 
that coastwise and intercoastal carriers be 
given a little better break on rates vis-a-vis 
the railroads. 

There is, of course, nothing spectacularly 
new about one Federal agency taking the 
witness chair in a hearing before another. 
The old Office of Price Administration argued 
long and ferevently against general rate in- 
creases before ICC during the war. Both the 
Agriculture and Justice Departments argued 
before the Maritime Commission against dual 
rates in the ocean conference contract sys- 
tem. And so on. 

Another consideration to be kept in mind, 
is that the MA is charged with promoting 
American shipping, just as the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration is charged with pro- 
moting aviation. No agency has been di- 
rected to promote railroads, or trucks, or 
pipelines. ICC merely regulates. 

Yet it is quite possible that it may not be 
long before two purely regulatory agencies 
find themselves pursuing different policies as 
regards movements that, for some distance 
at least, are directly competitive. 

Take, for example, an export shipment 
from Chicago to Hamburg. If it goes entirely 
by ship via the Seaway, whatever rate prac- 
tices are involved fall under jurisdiction of 
the Maritime Board—to the extent that U.S. 
law is applicable. If it goes by rail or truck 
for transshipment at New York, it is under 
ICC jurisdiction for that distance and under 
FMB’s more limited control for the rest of 
the way. 

It is quite true that shipowners may pro- 
test to ICC if they feel that agency is giving 
the rails too much of a break on rates, while 
rails may send their grievances to the FMB 
where the reverse is the case. But is there 
no way by which the two agencies can ra- 
tionalize their policies except by the some- 
what comic expedient Of appearing as par- 
ticipants in proceedings before the other? 

A joint board might not provide the whole 
answer, but it would offer at least the hope of 
a move in that direction. 





Area Development Essential for 
Connecticut 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
necticut Department of Labor has just 
released figures showing that unemploy- 
ment in Connecticut has increased from 
57,600 -in mid-May to 60,500 in mid- 
June. Connecticut thus has the dubious 
distinction of being the first State in the. 
Union to report a reversal in the sea- 
sonal recovery trend. 

Last month there was a decrease in 
unemployment due to the entrance into 
the job market of students and gradu- 
ates looking for both temporary and 
permanent employment. But now we 
have the disheartening figures just men- 
tioned. 
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Overall, 5.7 percent of the working 
population of Connecticut is now unem- 
ployed as opposed to 5.5 percent last 
month. These figures indicate that the 
current economic recovery will not bring 
lasting relief to chronically distressed 
areas. Indeed, 13 of the 18 labor market 
areas in Connecticut have recorded in- 
creases in unemployment in the last 
month. In eastern Connecticut alone, 
unemployment in Middletown has in- 
creased from 2,200 to 2,300, in Norwich 
from 1,500 to 1,600, and in Willimantic 
from 940 to 1,000. 

All 10 Connecticut labor markets with 
more than 6 percent unemployment are 
now classified as distressed, meaning 
that they have maintained this level for 
at least 18 months. These 10 areas in- 
clude 40 percent of the State’s working 
force and 51 percent of the jobless. 
Their average rate of unemployment is 
7.7 percent. The Danielson area in my 
own district has the longest tragic his- 
tory of substantial unemployment in the 
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State, having topped 6 percent ever 
since March 1955. 

Mr. Speaker, these distressed areas in 
Connecticut, like the other chronically 
underemployed areas across the country, 
are unlikely to regain prosperity and 
vitality without the kind of assistance 
provided in the area-redevelopment leg- 
islation which is still awaiting action in 
this House. Pockets of distress in almost 
every State remain to defy the rosy 
figures of recovery which are given to 
us daily on such a reassuring basis by 
the administration. The Connecticut 
figures just in demonstrate that in some 
of these distressed areas there is an 
actual rise in unemployment despite the 
general economic recovery. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is essential that 
this Congress act on area-redevelopment 
legislation this session,.despite the threat 
of a Presidential veto. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the latest 
Connecticut statistics, based on figures 
from the Connecticut Department of 
Labor: 


Connecticut— Labor force and unemployment in labor markets June 1959 


























oo Unemploy- Most recent 
Civilian Unemploy- ment as | Number in date of start 
Labor market area labor force ment percent of | excess of of substantial 
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1 Eligible for assistance under the House Banking Committee recommendation: i.e., unemployment of 6 percent 
in at least 18 of the previens 24 months, 9. percent during at least 15 of the previous 18 months, 12 percent during 


the previous 12 mon 
Source: Connecticut Department of Labor. 


hs or 15 percent during the previous 6-month period, 





Bicentennial Celebration of New Marlboro, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 
or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 
Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the beau- 


tiful town of New Marlboro, Mass., is 
celebrating its bicentennial. The town 











has honored me by asking me to offer 
some remarks at the bicentennial cele- 
bration this weekend, and under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the text of 
my prepared address: 
New MARLBORO BICENTENNIAL ADDRESS 

It is surely a wonderful honor to be asked 
to speak to you here briefly on the occasion 
of the bicentennial celebration of New Marl- 
boro. Too much, we live in a modern world 
with little or no appreciation for our heri- 
tage and the history of our land. For this 
reason it is heartening indeed to see that 
you in New Marlboro are taking note of your 
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rich historical tradition on this 200th anni- 
versary. 

In preparing for my remarks today, I dis- 
covered a little book in the Library of Con- 
gress which may well be worth its weight in 
gold to any antique book collector you may 
know. If you are so fortunate as to possess 
a copy, it may pay off the mortgage on the 
old homestead. The book was published by 
a Pittsfield man, Samuel W. Bush, back in 
1829. and has a title typical of those days: 
A History of the County of Berkshire, Mass., 
in Two Parts. The First Being a General 
View of the County; The Second, an Account 
of the Several Towns, by gentlemen of the 
County, Clergymen and Laymen. The task 
of compiling this book had been entrusted 
by a group of interested congregational min- 
isters to the Reverend Mr. David D. Field. 
The Reverend Field gathered a fascinating 
group of reports, which have come down to 
us in this little volume. We learn—as the 
book itself boasts—of “everything impor- 
tant * * * whether natural or artificial, civil, 
literary or religious, about the settlement of 
towns, the formation of parishes and 
churches, the settlement, dismission and 
death of ministers, revivals of religion, and 
sketches of the lives of eminent men.” 

Of course I was particularly interested in 
what Dr. Field’s book had to tell the readef 
about New Marlboro. Reverting back to the 
earliest days of these settlements, the book 
tells us that in the year 1735 the General 
Court of His Majesty’s Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay ordained that “there be four 
towns opened upon the road betwixt West- 
field and Sheffield,” that they be contiguous 
to each other, and each be six miles square. 

Two years later, on June 24, 1737, the 
necessary surveying had been accomplished 
and a plat of new townships, numbered I, 2, 
3, and 4 respectively, were presented to the 
assembly which confirmed them to a large 
group of grantees. The new towns were to 
be named Tyringham, New Marlboro, Sandis- 
field and Becket. And so the legal ground- 
work was laid for the founding of this 
beautiful town. 

We learn from Mr. Field’s history that the 
first improvements in New Marlboro were 
made by one Benjamin Wheeler, who became 
the actual original settler. He must have 
been made of stout stuff, for Mr. Field’s book 
tells us that during the winter of 1739-40, 
which has to bé recorded as one of the mem- 
orable hard winters, Wheeler remained the 
only white inhabitant of the town and con- 
tinued to fell the forest. 

There was an Indian family living at the 
outlet of Six-Mile Pond, which was generally 
friendly to Benjamin Wheeler during that 
first hard winter. But the Indians were 
afraid that the sound of Wheeler’s gun would 
frighten the deer, so that he could not shoot 
for game in order to sustain himself. The 
Indians lent him a bow and arrow, but it 
appears that Wheeler never mastered that 
art and spent a rather hungry winter. 

We are glad to learn that some of the men 
in Sheffield, 10 miles distant but the nearest 
town, came over to see Wheeler on their 
snowshoes, giving our friend, as the book 
puts it, “such proofs of their friendship as 
his circumstances required.” 

A Berkshire philosopher, drawing on his 
pipe, fell to meditating on this lonely 
pioneer. “Picture the fellow,” he mused, 
“sitting all alone in the forest, thinking of 
the hills back of hills that cut him off from 
his folks, There must have been times when 
he felt like running back, but he didn’t, and 
the only thing that ran was the silvery brook 
near his first rude cabin. They even named 
the creek Anthony’s Brook, after the last 
Indian to live in the town, and poor old 
Benjamin Wheeler didn’t get so much as a 
brook named after him, much less a town- 
ship, ike ought to have been done.” 
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But if he didn’t get a brook or a township 
named after him, at least he had the honor 
of founding this beautiful town, and as we 
celebrate New Marlboro’s bicentennial to- 
day we salute your earliest community an- 
cestor. 

During the summer of 1740 Benjamin 
Wheeler, who by that time had doubtless 
felled enough of the forest to build a cabin, 
returned to New Marlboro and brought his 
family to their new home. The history tells 
us that he lies today in the old burying 
ground of the town he founded. 

Other settlers followed the Wheeler family 
into this community, and in 1759 the town 
was incorporated—Jjust 200 years 
ago, in honor of which we are gathered here 
today. 

As for the part that New Marlboro has 
played in State and national history, it is 
gratifying to learn that it was well repre- 
sented in the Revolutionary War, in the War 
of 1812, and in the Civil War. In con- 
nection with the Civil War we read in a later 
work that “The town’s expenditure on ac- 
count of the late war, which was never re- 
imbursed, was $25,778.53. The soldiers’ 
record of the town bears the name of 202 
men, 21 of whom were killed, or died of 
wounds, during the service.” We may be 
sure that the town performed its part with 
equal credit in the modern wars. 

So as we stand here today, surveying a his- 
tory extending through two centuries, we all 
have reason to be proud—and I hope that al- 
though not myself a native of this com- 
munity, you will allow me to share that 
pride—in a long, stanch and honorable 
record. May our descendants, two centuries 
hence, whatever world they are fated to look 
upon, have ‘cause for equal pride and re- 
joicing in the patriotism, happiness and 
prosperity of this dear and beautiful little 
community tucked into the Berkshire hills. 


LT 


Livingston Ludlow Biddle, Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of Thursday, July 
9, 1959, which reports the passing of 
Mr. Livingston Ludlow Biddle, Sr., mem- 
ber of a long-prominent Philadelphia 
family: 

L. L. Brppie, Sk., 80, A PaTron or Arts— 
Worutp TRAVELER AND HuNTER Dres—Poert 
Hap ONE-THIRD SHARE IN $3 MILLION 
TRUST 
PHILADELPHIA, July 8.—Livingston Ludlow 

Biddle, Sr., world traveler, big-game hunter 

and patron of the arts, died yesterday in Bryn 

Mawr Hospital: He was 80 years old and 

lived at Westview, an estate on Highland 

Lane, Bryn Mawr. 

Mr. Biddle bore the name of one long- 
prominent Philadelphia family and was 
reared in the household of another—the 
family of his mother, a Drexel. He was born 
in Atlantic City, where his parents, Edward 
and Emilie Drexel Biddle, had a summer 
home. 

Having shunned the limelight, Mr. Biddle 
was not so well known as his two brother. 
The younger, Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Sr., 
was a prizefighter, Bible teacher, concert 
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singer and colonel in the Marine Corps. The 
other, Craig Biddle, was a noted sportsman 
and international tennis player. 

Mr. Biddle’s mother died when he was 5. 
His father was a descendant of Nicholas Bid- 
dle, the financier. The youth was sent to 
live with one of his mother’s eight brothers, 
George W. Childs Drexel, who had no chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Biddle Biddle lived with them until he 
married Miss Rosalie Eugenia Carter Law of 
St. Davids on January 4, 1917. Their home, 
Westview, was built as a wedding present 
for them by the George Drexels. 

After attending St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N.H., and graduating from Princeton Uni- 
versity, class of 1900, Mr. Biddle became in- 
terested in the arts and tried his hand at 
many of them. He also learned to play the 
piano and violin, and was the author of a 
volume of verse, ““‘The Understanding Hills,” 
published in 1916. 

But he shunned the world of business. 
With his two brothers he shared in a $3 mil- 
lion trust fund set up by his maternal 
grandfather, Anthony Joseph Drexel, finan- 
cier and founder of Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Mr. Biddle did much of his traveling on 
the Alcedo, the large yacht of the late 
George W. Childs Drexel, onetime publisher 
of the old Philadelphia Public Ledger. To- 
gether, they took several cruises around the 
world and Mr. Biddle hunted big game in 
remote regions. He also had a smaller yacht 
of his own. 

For many years Mr. Biddle was president 
of a hunting club near Stroudsburg in the 
Poconos. He also served for many years as a 
trustee of Drexel Institute. He was account- 
ing warden of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Redeemer in Bryn Mawr and 
a member of the Gulph Mills Golf Club and 
the Philadelphia Club. 

Besides his wife, he leaves two sons, Liv- 
ingston L. Biddle, Jr., a novelist, and Ernest 
L, Biddle, a portrait painter. 


‘ 


Some Wise and Moderate Recommenda- 
tions for the House Armed Services 
Subcommittee Investigation of the Ac- 
tions of Retired Military Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
able subcommittee on Investigations of 
the House Committee on Armed Services 
is currently investirating the actions of 
retired military, naval, and civilian per- 
sonnel in connection with the awarding 
of defense contracts. This is an un- - 
fortunate investigation and one to which 
great public interest has been attached. 
It is important that the deliberations of 
the subcommittee be carried out in such 
@ way as not to impair our national de- 
fense in the face of a great and con- 
tinuing Soviet threat. 

In that connection I would like to 
bring to the attention of the House 
some very thoughtful, helpful, and mod- 
erate recommendations as to the course 
of the inquiry which the subcommittee 
should follow offered by the very distin- 
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guished military critic of the New York 
Times, Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin, which 
appeared in that great newspaper on 
July 7, 1959. The article follows: 
SPOTLIGHT ON Ex-OFrricers—HovUsE INQUIRY 
Into Munirions Lossy EXPECTED To Focus 
ON JoBsS IN DEFENSE 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

An investigation into an alleged munitions 
lobby by a House committee, which starts 
today, will center on the conflict-of-interest 
laws governing the employment of retired 
officers. 

The study will be conducted by a Sub- 
committee for Special Investigations of the 
House Committee on Armed Services. Rep- 


_ resentative F. Epwarp Hésert, Democrat of 


Louisiana, heads the subcommittee. Its 
scope, unlike that of the far-ranging, politi- 
cally tinged investigations of the so-called 
merchants of death in the early 1930’s, is 
expected to be somewhat restricted. 

The subcommittee’s advance billings em- 
phasize that major attention will be paid to 
the problem of retired officers who hold jobs 
with defense industries. The somewhat un- 
fair implications of this concentration of 
the retired officer have been tempered by 
Mr. Hésert. He did this by announcing 
that he expected to extend his investigation 
to include former Federal civilian employees 
and former Congressmen in defense jobs. 

There is, nevertheless, a danger that some 
Congressmen, piqued over recent exposures 
of congressional nepotism, may distort and 
reduce the value of an investigation that 
should be far broader than a conflict-of-in- 
terest study. Defense industry, particularly 
the aircraft and missile industry, is a multi- 
billion-dollar business. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, entire towns and regions 
and whole industries are now wholly or 
largely dependent upon defense contracts. 

Government-owned arsenals and labora- 
tories complement industries that in many 
respects are privately owned in form, but 
could not exist without public moneys in 
the form of contracts, loans, fast tax write- 
offs, and other forms of Government aid. 


COMPETITION ON WEAPONS 


In some cases ihe two forms of defense 
facilities—the wholly owned Government 
arsenal, and the privately owned, Govern- 
ment-supported industry—have vied with 
each other in the manufacture of competing 
weapons systems. Thus, it was not only 
service pride and sponsorship that played a 
role in the rivalry between the Air Force 
Thor and the Army Jupiter intermediate- 
range ballistic missiles. Competition be- 
tween the arsenal concept and the privately 
owned but Government-supported industry, 
also played a part. 

The pressures generated within the Pen- 
tagon and in Washington by the billions of 
dollars expended annually for defense are 
enormous and have been growing. Hence 
the charge of a munitions lobby. : 

Local chambers of commerce, municipal 
and State officials, labor unions, industrial 
associations, the industries concerned and 
the Congressmen representing the affected 
areas all combine to exert pressures in favor 
of their own areas. 


A CALL TO ARMS 


When a missile may be threatened with 
cancellation or cutback, the call-to-arms is 
like a tocsin. 

The missile’s value is advertised—some- 
times at the expense of the taxpayer. Con- 
gressional delegations and public opinion are 
mobilized, and economic bogeymen are in- 
voked. Calm, nonpartisan, and technical 
judgments become difficult. 

Therefore, the conflict-of-interests statutes 
involving retired service officers constitute 
far too narrow a frame for the pending in- 
vestigation, as Mr. Hésert is undoubtedly 
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aware. So far, however, congressional dis- 
cussion of the problem has focused attention 
only upon this phase of the problem. 

Senator Paut H. Dovuctas, of Dlinois, for 
instance, has produced a list of 721 retired 
officers who are employed by 88 companies 
that have defense contracts. An accom- 
panying statement by the Democratic Sena- 
tor had overtones that seemed to imply 
some sinister intent lay behind the facts. 

It is possible that some of these officers 
have utilized their service associations too 
zealously on behalf of their employers. 

Yet Mr. Héserr’s investigation will show 
that existing conflict-of-interest laws dis- 
criminate against the retired service officer. 
In the first place, none of them can work— 
after retirement—for other Government de- 
partments without giving up their service 
retirement pay. 

By this provision of the law, the Govern- 
‘ment loses the services of able men who still 
have contributions to make in the fields of 
administration, technology, intelligence and 
other skills. 


RULE HELD DISCRIMINATORY 


In the second place, existing laws single 
out retired officers of the regular uniformed 
services—but not retired members of the re- 
serve components—for special discrimi. jtory 
treatment not accorded any other type of 
Federal employee. 

The retired regular officer is subject not 
only to the criminal code that contains pro- 
visions to punish those who conspire against 
the Government’s best interests and are 
guilty of fraud, bribery or deceit. He is 
also subject to a plethora of other laws, 
regulations and decisions of the Comptroller 
General. Many of these inhibitions are 
dated by the years or were passed decades 
ago to cover special circumstances now 
ended. 

There is also discrimination within the 
services. A retired Navy or Marine Corps 
officer, for instance, is more severely re- 
stricted in terms of his private emplqyment 
than an Army or Air Force officer. 

Mr. HEBERT’s committee, therefore, can do 
the nation a service if it keeps its investiga- 
tion in perspective. It should recognize that 
the retired officer is only a very small part of 
@ much bigger problem; that the retired 
officer’s services are needed both by industry 
and government; that very few, if any, are 
guilty of any improper acts, and that a 
clarification, modernization and codification 
of the conflict-of-interests laws and regula- 
tions—with discrimination eliminated—is in 
the public interest, 





Public Buildings Act of 1959 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 8, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
‘House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7645) to provide 
for the construction, alteration, and ac- 
quisition of public buildings of the Federal 
Government, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wholeheartedly endorse H.R. 
7645. I want to congratulate Chairman 
Jones and the members of his subcom- 
mittee for their successful effort in work- 
ing out a bill which will allow a reason- 
able public buildings program and at the 
same time keep it fully under the con- 
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trol of the Congress. I am very pleased 
to join in sponsorship of this legislation. 
I hope the Congress will pass this bill 
without any delay. 





Congress Has Duty To Curb Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
public’ demand for congressional action 
to curb the usurpations and excesses of 
the Warren Court continually grows 
stronger. The people of the couritry are 
now aware that the Supreme Court shows 
no inclination to limit itself to a judicial 
function. Asa result, the public looks to 
Congress to reinstitute by legislation the 
proper balance of power between the 
judicial branch on the one hand and the 
executive and legislative branches on 
the other. The general concern over 
this question is evidenced by the increas- 
ing number of editorials on this subject, 
one of the most able of which appeared 
in the Greenville News of Greenville, 
S.C., on July 1, 1959, entitled ‘Congress 
Has Duty To Curb Courts.” I ask unan- 
imous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ConcGress Has Duty To Curs Courts 

The U.S. Supreme Court, which has been 
known to keep an eye on the political 
weathervane, seems to be showing signs of 
carrying out, with all deliberate speed, some- 
thing of a strategic retreat. 

We have known for some time that at 
least a few members of the Court were con-~- 
cerned over the popular reaction to the 1954 
decision against school segregation. The 
Court obviously did not anticipate the dif- 
ficulties that would be encountered in 
enforcing that decision. 

Also, there is a faint hope that the Court 
is trying to wigwag a signal to some of the 
lower Federal courts that they, especially the 
circuits courts of appeals, are moving a bit 
too rapidly in some instances in reversing 
district court decisions allowing certain 
school districts additional time in which to 
make a reasonable start toward ending racial 
discrimination in the assignment of pupils. 

One such faint sign appeared some 6 
months ago when the Court upheld the 
legality of the Alabama pupil assignment law. 
Still another appeared when within the last 
2 or 3 weeks the Court ruled, in an integra- 
tion case in Virginia, that State laws should 
first be construed by State courts before 
plaintiffs could appeal to the Federal courts. 

In this instance, the Court plainly went 
against several Federal court precedents. 

In more recent decisions the Court modi- 
fied to some extent the precedents it had set 
in other decisions holding that State laws 
were invalid in fields in which Congress had 
legislated. It also modified previous deci- 
sions relating to the investigative powers of 
Congress. 

It could have been coincidence, although 
we doubt it, that these decisions were 
handed down at the time Congress was 
debating the Smith bill. 
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This bill is aimed at curbing the power of 
the Court to do what it refrained from doing 
in the last two cases, but which it had done 
in previous cases. This was to invalidate 
appropriate State laws and to.attempt to tell 
Congress under what circumstances it could 
question witnesses in congressional investi- 
gations. 

The House last week passed the Smith bill 
by a healthy margin. What the Senate will 
do is uncertain. The Senate last year re- 
jected by a one-vote margin a similar bill 
passed by the House, but conservative Sena- 
tors are sure to make a fight of it. 

The leftwing elements, naturally, are op- 
posing it both in and out of Congress. Labor 
unions and the NAACP are lobbying against 
it and leftist Senators are saying it would 
open the way to endless litigation and might 
lead to the reversal of certain Supreme Court 
decisions they cherish. 

But something must be done to slow down 
the runaway Supreme Court. A way must 
be found to persuade or force it to stick 
to interpreting the law as written and to 
respect the obvious intentions of Congress 
rather than taking off on sociological tan- 
gents and construing the law according to 
what the Court thinks it should mean rather 
than what Congress intended it to mean. 

The leftists say the bill goes too far. 
Actually, it doesn’t go far enough in the di- 
rection of protecting the rights and powers 
of the State governments. 

But it is a start, and it should be enacted. 

In the long view, of course, the answer 
to the problem of the Court must come from 
the Court itself. Acts of Congress may pro- 
vide a stopgap here and there, but only the 
judiciary can confine the courts to their 
primary function of interpreting the law as 
written instead of changing the meaning of 
the law to fit a pre-determined conclusion as 
to what is desirable in a given set of circum- 
stances. 

This may come about, for eminent judges 
and some of the most distinguished lawyers 
in the country have openly expressed their 
concern over the trend toward the Supreme 
Court’s making law as opposed to merely 
interpreting the law. This seems to be hav- 
ing its effect. 

Sut, meanwhile, Congress should exercise 
its power and responsibility to regulate the 
jurisdiction of the courts. 


Slowing Down Security Nonsense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an editorial written by Mr. 
Fred Andrus in the Astorian-Budget, 
Astoria, Oreg.: 

Stowine Down Srcurrry NONSENSE 


The Supreme Court has handed a rebuke 
to our security-happy Government by hold- 
ing that some 3 million civilian employees 
ef contractors on military contracts don’t 
have to meet Government security standards. 

This rebuke might have a healthy effect 
on a government that carries the security 
screening of people to ridiculous extremes. 
How could the Government possibly make 
sure of the loyalty of 3 million people. It 
would take about 300,000 watchdogs to do 


the job right, 
™~ 
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-There’s a lot of other nonsense in the 
Government’s security program which the 
Supreme Court decision didn’t touch. Too 
much information is classified. Secrecy 
cloaks activities of some agencies having 
little or nothing to do with military mat- 
ters. 


The whole security program needs a com- 
plete review and modification. Maybe this 
Court ruling affecting one phase of it will 
inspire a whole new look at the situation. 


Certificate of Recognition Awarded to Mr. 
» Max Abelman by the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORX 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, at a 
meeting of the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music held on Wednesday, June 3, 1959, 
at the Equitable Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation, Brooklyn, N.Y., a certificate of 
recognition was awarded to Mr. Max 
Abelman who, for many years, was secre- 
tary of the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn. 
The Honorable J. Vincent Keogh, chair- 
man of the awards committee of the 
centenary dinner of the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, and the brother of our 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Keocu], made the 
presentation. Mr. Justice Keogh’s re- 
marks on this occasion were as follows: 

Not because his name is first on the list, 
but because he is first in our hearts, I should 
like to present a beautifully embossed cer- 
tificate of appreciation to a great friend not 
only of Brooklyn but particularly of the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. Since so many 
distingiushed bankers are present at this 
meeting held at one of our most progressive 
banking institutions, the Equitable Savings 
& Loan Association, it is interesting to learn 
that our awardee started his career with 
the Manufacturers Trust Co. He is, there- 
fore, at home with you bankers. Of course, 
we particularly associate him with his un- 
selfish work at the Jewish Hospital of Brook- 
lyn. Through his personal efforts, kings, 
queens, premiers, presidents, and persons of 
high renown, from the four quarters of the 
globe, autographed the walls of the children’s 
ward at the hospital. All communal activi- 
ties of varied interests in our great borough 
were beneficiaries of the tireless, dynamic 
zeal and enthusiasm of this man whom we 
honor today by having him accept this cer- 
tificate as the symbol of the presentation of 
all the certificates to all you good people 
whose efforts made the centenary dinrier of 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music such a 
glamorous social and financial success. 

First on the list, first in our hearts, it is a 
real pleasure to present the certificate of 
appreciation to one who we pray will long be 
with his Brooklyn neighbors, a philanthro- 
pist, humanitarian, and true gentleman, Max 
Abelman. 


The certificates of recognition awarded 
to Mr. Abelman read as follows: 

The Brooklyn Academy of Music presents 
this certificates of recognition to Max Abel- 
man for outstanding efforts in furthering the 
development of culture, education, and the 
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arts, and for strengthening the position of 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music so that it 
may better serve the community’s needs in 
the years ahead, as it has so effectively done 
through the past century. ; 
Through your efforts and those of other 
public-spirited volunteer workers, the cen- 
tennial gala banquet was a notable success. 
The benefits therefrom will give new strength 
and importance to this distinguished insti- 
tution of which Brooklyn is justly proud. 
Its presentation of lectures, discussions, 
travelogs, and distinguished artists from 
many lands brings enlightenment and un- 
derstanding to our fellow citizens. Your 
help in the effort to provide our neighbors 
with an enriched life and significant cultural 
opportunities is gratefully acknowledged in 
behalf of the centennial gala committee, the 
governing committee of the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, and the trustees of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
Rosert E. Bium, 
President, the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. 
MAXIMILIAN Moss, 
Centennial Gala Chairman, 
A. 8S. Roscog, 
Centennial Gala Cochairman. 
E. J. Livesry, 
Chairman, Governing Committee 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
W. B. Henpar, 
Vice Chairman, Governing Commit- 
tee Brooklyn Academy of Music. 


The Less Than 90 Days of Service 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter of transmit- 
tal and a statement from Mr. George 
Dreisbach, of Freeland, Pa., regarding 
the less than 90 days of service veterans: 

FREELAND, Pa., July 2, 1959. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN F Loop: Enclosed is a 
letter concerning the less than 90 days of 
service veterans. 

It would be helpful if a copy of the letter 
could be placed in the hands of each member 
of the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
and each member of the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services. 

Perhaps, the best thing would be to have 
the letter inserted in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, where it would—I 
hope—be seen and read by the committee 
members of both Houses. 

Would it be asking too much to have this 
done, Mr. FLoop? : 

Your views and suggestions will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Thank you very much. 

With best wishes I remain, 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE DREISBACH. 
Tue Less THAN 90 Days or SERVICE VETERANS 

I was a permanent employee in the US. 
Mint, Philadelphia, Pa., and retired on July 
1, 1950, after 3344 years of service. I am 73 
years old, 
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When the draft call came in 1918 for men 
in my age bracket (I was 32 then) I was 
placed in deferred classification (not at_my 
request) by the draft board. Sometime 
later on a call was issued by the War Départ- 
mént for volunteers to serve in the Motor 
Mechanics Division, I applied, was accepted, 
and sent to Camp Pitt, University of. Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. I was.in the Army 
from-October 15, 1918, to December 10, 1918, 
just 57 days. The ending of the war pre- 
vented further service in the Army. 


All bills that are introduced in the House’ 


and Senate contain the 90 days of service 
limitations. I would like to offer the follow- 
ing comments in favor of the less than 90 
days of service veterans, and offer two sug- 
gestions. 

All soldiers were in the same Army, regard- 
less of the number of days of service, ready 
to fight for the same cause; protect the same 
flag; serve the same country; and every 
soldier took the same oath to defend the 
United States of America. 

The lives of the more than 90 days of 
service veterans was disrupted to a greater 
extent than was the lives of the less than 90 
days of service veterans, of course, but the 
latter would have served days, weeks, 
months, more than they did if the war had 
not ended. j 

Just what is wrong with the less than 90 
days of service veterans? What is the mag- 
ical difference between 90 days, or more, of 
service and 89 days, or less, of service? 

It is hard to understand the discrimina- 
tion against the less than 90 days of service 
veterans because the high cost.of living; the 
prices of commodities; sicknes§, and the ex- 
cesive medical costs involved, affects the one 
group as much a it does the other group. 

May I repectfully offer the following sug- 
gestions: (1) That all veterans who served 
89 days, or less, be granted the full annuity 
and benefits when they attain age 70, or 
have already passed that age; or (2) all vet- 
erans who served 29 days, or less, _be granted 
one-third the full annuity and benefits; and 
all veterans who served 30°to 89 days, inclu- 
sive, be granted two-thirds of the full an- 
nuity and benefits. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GEorGE DREISBACH. 





Khrushchev’s Economic Offensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ol 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 5 
years ago Carroll Kilpatrick wrote an 
article entitled .‘“‘Malenkov’s Trade 
Weapon.” That was before most Ameri- 
cans took seriously the Soviet economic 
offensive. Today this distinguished cor- 
respondent of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald brings his thesis up to date 
in an article, “Khrushchev’s Economic 
Offensive,” which appears in the summer 





‘number of The Virginia Quarterly Re- 


view. I ask unanimous consent that this 
thoughtful article be printed in the Ap- 


_pendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





[Prom the Virginia Quarterly Review, Sum- 
7 mer, 1959] 
KHRUSHCHEV’S ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 
(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 
I 
Nearly 5 years ago, I argued, in an article 


“entitle€ “Malenkov’s Trade Weapon,” that 
, the free nations should coordinate their for- 


eign economic policies as a bar to Soviet 
economic penetration. At that time, the 
Russian trade offensive was in its very early 
stages; almost no one envisioned the possi- 
bility of a serious Chinese Communist trade 
drive. Now, with both having moved into 
high gear, and with the Eastern European 
satellites having become major Communist 
trading powers, the free nations are con- 
fronted with a complex and far-reaching 
challenge. 

In recent months, three related develop- 
ments of great significance have emphasized 
the significance of this challenge. The first 
is that Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev has 
relaxed the old Stalin policy of economic 
self-sufficiency. The second—possibly a 
major reason for the first—is that the Com- 
munist world’s spectacular economic ad- 
vances have made it necessary to look abroad 
for new equipment and raw materials to feed 
its vast industrial machine. Finally, the 
bloc’s aid program has been accelerated. 

For the West to fail to note the signifi- 
cance of what is happening would be to 
make the same mistakes that were made in 
discounting Soviet scientific and technologi- 
cal advances in the presputnik days. 

Bed 


During his visit to this country earlier this 
year, Deputy Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan 
repeatedly said that Russia wanted to ex- 
pand ite trade with the United States but 
that American Government restrictions 
stood in the way. In reply, American offi- 
cials said that Miyokan was not serious 
about a desire for increased trade. If the 
Soviet Union wants to trade with the United 
States, the officials said, all it has to do is, 
quite simply, to start trading. 

To understand Mikoyan’s motives, it is 
necessary to understand the new role which 
trade has agsumed in the Kremlin's scheme 
of things. For a Communist state, trade is 
always a means to an end, not an end in 
itself; in other words, trade is an instrument 
of policy. Yet we have often been misled 
with respect to Soviet trade policy because 
we have insisted that it was carried out only 
for devious and harmful political ends. The 
“Great Soviet Encyclopedia,” faithfully ex- 
pressing the Leninist doctrine, has helped to 
confuse us with its often quoted statement 
that “the foreign tradé policy of the U.S.S.R. 
is part of the overall foreign policy of the 
USS.R.” 

Today Russian trade involves more than 
that. It also is part of the overall domestic 
economic policy of the USS.R. Without 
discounting the important and often con- 
trolling foreign policy aspects, particularly as 
they relate to underdeveloped countries, it is 
clear that domestic considerations are in- 
creasingly important. In all probability, 
domestic considerations will receive a higher 
priority in both Russia and China as Com- 
munist industrialization proceeds. 

An example was the Russian dumping on 
the world market last year of tin and alu- 
minum. There was serious distress in the 
West, especially in some Latin American 
countries, as a result of the price declines 
that followed. We may expect similar moves 
in the future, as Communist countries de- 
velop the capacity to allocate more goods for 
export. But we deceive ourselves in attrib- 
uting every such action to a desire to make 
economic warfare on the capitalist coun- 
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tries. It is fairly well established that Mos- 
cow had another motive: to obtain pounds 
sterling for purchases in Malaya, Ghana, 
South Africa, and New Zealand. The Krem- 
lin looked around for something it could 
spare which could be sold for sterling; tin 
and aluminum were found to be available. 

This is not to say that Russia does not use 
its expanding’ economic power for political 
ends. The recent experience of Finland is 
instructive and should be a warning to all - 
countries not to let themselves become de- 
pendent.upon Communist trade. By a sim- 
ple turn of the economic screw, Moscow 
caused considerable economic dislocation in 
Finland and brought about the fall of the 
Finnish Government. Although Russia 
seemed to be primarily upset becauses its 
trade relations with Finland had not worked 
out satisfactorily, there_were also political 
considerations. In the first place, Moscow 
never liked the Fagerholm government, a 
coalition of all non-Communist parties, 
which took office on August 29, 1958. 

For the first time since the War, the gov- 
ernment included Finland’s Conservative 
Party—a businessman’s party, with 29 seats 
in the 200-man Diet, which favored closer 
economic ties with the West. Also for the 
first time since the war, the coalition gov- 
ernment showed potential signs of real 
strength, capable of attacking Finland’s eco- 
nomic. problems on a realistic basis. That 
was as disturbing to Moscow as to Finland's 
Communists. 

Most experts now think that the decisive 
factor resulting in the cancellation in the 
fall of 1958 of all trade relations and the 
withdrawal of the Soviet Ambassador was 
more prosaic. The Finns were losing interest 
in Russian imports. The independent Fin- 
nish businessmen and consumers found that 
imports from Europe and the United States 
were more attractive in price and quality. 
The most notable example was automobiles. 
After the war, when no other cars were 
readily obtainable, the Finns purchased all 
the Russians cars possible. 

By 1958 the Finns began to show a marked 
preference for European cars, and Russian 
cars could be seen piling up unsold on the 
docks in Helsinki. There also was trouble 
over steel. Under the Soviet-Finnish trade 
agreement, Finland agreed to purchase a 
specified amount of Soviet steel in 1958. 
But during the course of the year, Finnish 
manufacturers found that they could pur- 
chase steel cheaper in Europe than in Rus- 
sia. Russia would not meet the world price, 
and so the Finns did not buy all the Russian 
steel they had originally agreed to purchase. 
They offered instead to take Russian raw 
materials like petroleum, cereals, cotton, 
sugar, and coal. 

Moscow, however, insisted that the agree- 
ment be carried out to the letter. When 
Helsinki could not force Finnish shipbuild- 
ers to buy steel they did not need or to pay 
the higher price for Russian steel, Moscow 
canceled the trade agreement, leaving the 
Finns, who do 25 percent of their foreign 
business with the Russians, in an extremely 
difficult position. 

At the heart of the problem was the fact 
that Finland was selling more to Russia than 
Russia was selling to Finland. Hence, Rus- 
sia was going into debt to the Finns to 
finance its purchases in Finland. That was 
particularly galling to a big country with 
ambitions to become a leader in world trade. 
Moscow forced the Finns to form a neW gov- 
ernment as the price of renewing the trade 
agreement. 

The world’s neutralists who are interested 
im increased trade with the Soviet Union 
or Red China would do well to study the 
history of Pinland’s recent experierives with 


her big neighbor. 
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Both Russia and China, as well as the 
eastern European satellites, are moving for- 
ward industrially with great determination, 
energy, and skill. As their domestic economic 
power grows, their power as traders will in- 
crease. 
satisfy the demands of their industrial en- 
terprises. They will find it necessary—and 
easier—to allot a larger part of ‘their produc- 
tion for exports to pay for needed imports. 


“Already China is cultivating the markets 


of southeast Asia because it sorely needs 
the benefits it can derive from foreign trade. 
Almost at the same time that Russia can- 
celed its trade with Finland, China canceled 
its trade with Japan, in an. attempt to em- 
barrass the Japanese Government during an 
election campaign; but because Japan was 
in no way dependent upon China’s trade 
the cancellation had little or no political or 
economic consequences in Japan. 
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Premier Khrushchev outlined the Soviet’s 
primary domestic eocnomic aim when he 
told the 2list Soviet Communist Party Con- 
gress this year that the fundamental eco- 
nomic task is to overtake the most highly 
developed capitalist countries in per capita 
production. Not only Khrushchev but other 
Soviet leaders have said that the basic eco- 
nomic task of the U.S.S.R. is to surpass the 
industrial lead of the United States at the 
earliest possible moment. 

While virtually all the experts regard these 
claims as exaggerated, particularly.as to 
overcoming the United States in per capita 
output, they take Khrushchev’s ambitions 
seriously. With Russia’s larger population, 
its rigid discipline, and its intense concen- 
tration on essential production, it is moving 
from a position of a poor second to the 
United States to that of a strong second. As 
Russia and its allies grow industrially, they 
will become an increasingly serious threat 
to free world trade relations. 

Since Stalin's death, there has been a sharp 
increase in the foreign trade of the Com- 
munist countries. This has been notably 
true with respect to trade between the East- 
ern European satellites and the Middle East. 

The story of the Eastern European satel- 
lites—which had a stronger prewar trdde 
history than Russia—suggests that both for- 
eign policy and domestic economic consider- 
ations are involved. The satellites have 
been the spearhead of the Communist trade 
drive in the underdeveloped areas. Between 
1954 and 1957, for example, the satellites 
Showed a 90-percent, or $400 million, rise in 
trade with less developed countries. 

In 1955, the satellites outranked Russia in 
trade with the Afro-Asian countries by about 
four to one and in 1957 by about three to 
two. The satellite trade drive, according to 
a study by Jan Wszelaki for the National 
Planning Association, has evolved as much 
from the area’s large-scale industrialization 
program and consequent need for primary 
products as from political motives—if not 
more. 

Soviet imports from Eastern Europe, as 
Wszelaki found, have allowed the Soviet 
Union to relieve many of its shortages, to 
speed its economic development and to con- 
centrate upon high priority targets, “includ- 
ing production of expensive modern arma- 
ments and, lately, deliveries of equipment to 
uncommitted parts of the world.” Like the 
Western Powers, Russia increasingly requires 
imports. No doubt a study of Russia’s long- 
range needs would show the importance of 
imports in the future just as similar studies 
have shown the need in the United States. 

Between 1955 and 1957, total Soviet foreign 
trade increased from a total of 26 billion 
rubles to 33 billion. ‘Soviet trade with non- 
bloc countries increased at a faster rate— 
from 5.7 billion rubles to 9.3 billion, Soviet 
trade with the United Kingdom between 
1955 and 1957 rose by about 33 percent, by 


They will require more imports to, 
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about 60 percent with West Germany, by 
nearly 20 percent with France—and by 2 or 
3 percent with the United States. With Can- 
ada, the increase was by about 300 percent, 
but it was from a very small base. 

American officials are entirely justified in 
saying that Russia is not concerned with 
establishing “normal” trade relations, that 
it is interested in trade with America only 
for what it can get out of it and that it has 
little or no interest in buying consumer 
goods. Khrushchev said last year, in talking 
about the need for chemical factories, that 
it would be “expedient” to order the equip- 
ment in capitalist countries. In that way, 
he said, the Soviet Union would be given 
the opportunity “for quicker fulfillment of 
the program for the construction of new 
chemical enterprises without wasting time 
on creation of plans and mastering the pro- 
duction of new types of equipment.” 

That comment alone should be sufficient 
argument for the West to coordinate its for- 
éign economic policies. Certainly chemical 
factories should not be sold to Russia with- 
out a quid pro quo. If Russia wants to buy 
“our technical, know-how, it should be per- 
mitted to do so only in exchange for eco- 
nomic or political considerations important 
to our side. In other words, if Russia seri- 
ously wants to trade, as Khrushchev and 
Mikoyan have said, trade in other than con- 
sumer goods should be permitted only after 
negotiations and concessions. 


Iv 


Early last summer Khrushchev wrote to 
President Eisenhower proposing an increase 
in trade between the two countries. He said 
it could amount’ to “several billion dollars 
over the next several years.” Mikoyan ap- 
parently convinced some American business- 
men that there were real opportunities for 
trade but for the stringent controls the Gov- 
ernment puts on exports to Communist 
countries. 

But both Khrushchev in his letter to the 
President and Mikoyan in his talks at the 
State Department said that trade could be 
expanded only if the United States would 
grant long-term credits. Thus, they ac- 
knowledged that Russia is short of foreign 
exchange and filso short, for the time being, 
of goods it would like to sell abroad. The 
suggestion for credits “was presented to me 
as an absolute precondition to increased 
trade during my talks with Mr. Mikoyan,” 
C. Douglas Dillon, Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs, said after the Mikoyan 
visit. 

Since the Soviet leaders must know that 
the Johnson Act forbids the extension of 
credit to a country that has defaulted on its 
debts to the United States, American officials 
concluded that the Soviet appeals were hol- 
low and designed for propaganda purposes. 
The appeals were almost certainly designed 
to try to destroy this country’s restrictions 
on strategic trade with Russia. Dillon re- 
minded Mikoyan that during World War II 
the United States shipped some $11 billion 
of lend-lease goods to Russia and that it is 
the only important country that has not set- 
tled its lend-lease account. 

It is important to remember that the 
United States made no claim for payment 
of war goods shipped under lend-lease, but 
it has claimed $2.6 billion for civilian-type 
goods. In 1951, this country offered to 
settle the,entire claim for $800 million over 
@ long period. Russia offered $300 million. 
Mikoyan showed no inclination to revive 
the talks—possibly because Russia still has 
serious foreign exchange difficulties and does 
not want to use its gold hoard. ; 

Russia's foreign exchange problem is best 
exemplified by its determination to export 
automobiles—one of the commodities in 
shortest supply in the Soviet Union. Al- 
though it produces only about 125,000 cars 
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@ year, it Has allocated about a fourth or 
fifth of this number for export, primarily 
for prestige and political purposes but also 
to obtain foreign exchange. The extreme 
difficulty of doing business with Russia on 


normal pricing terms is shown by the fact - 


that although the cars sell for 10,000 rubles 
or more in Russia, they have been marketed 
in Greece for 3,300 rubles,-in Iceland for 
4,700, in Sweden for 4,400, and in Argentina 
for 2,500 rubles. As long as such discrepan- 
cies exist, Russia cannot be accepted as a 
reliable trading partner. If Russia wants 
to improve its trade relations with the 
United States, its pricing policies suggest an 
avenue for negotiation. Likewise, if nego- 
tiations should start, the nited States 
should insist upon some kind of assurances 
against haphazard dumping operations such 
as those last year in tin and aluminum. 

If Moscow were interested in trade for its 
own sake, it would not find the West’s stra- 
tegic controls onerous. Dillon invited Mi- 
koyan to begin trading but of course the 
Russian visitor was not interested in buying 
refrigerators, automobiles, and other con- 
sumer goods. Mikoyan was more interested 
in wrecking the strategic controls so that he 
could purchase chemical factories and other 
technological developments. 

“When we hear the Soviets complaining 
about our export controls,” Dillon said, “we 
must remember thatthe Soviet Union, 
through its state trading monopoly, main- 
tains complete control over all exports, per- 
mitting only those which are considered to 
suit the Soviet objective of the moment.” 

Actually, the United States is buying more 
from Russian “ht present than Russia is buy- 
ing here, with the Soviets probably using the 
dollars obtained from this favorable ex- 
change for purchases in other countries. 
Russia’s difficulties in selling here are 
partly the result of the abrogation by Con- 
gress at the time of the Korean war of most- 
favored-nation treatment. The denial of 
most-favored-nation treatment means that 
tariffs on Russian goods brought into the 
United States often are higher than those 
charged on similar goods from other coun- 
tries. Mikoyan complained bitterly about 
this to Dillon and at length in his report 
on his visit to the 21st Party Congress. 
Nevertheless, most-favored-nation treatment 
certainly should not be given to Russia 
without concessions of equal value on her 
part. 

As for controls, they are a proper if not 
complete protection for American technol- 
ogy against Communist pirating practices. 
The difficulty ‘is that many of our allies, 
notably Great Britain and West Germany, 
have less stringent controls and are much 
more eager to encourage unrestricted trade 
with the Communist nations. Nevertheless, 
the controls have bought the West time and 
they should not be abandoned simply be- 
cause Moscow complains or because some 
business is lost. < 

Overly restrictive enforcement of controls 
on our part, however, sometimes plays into 
the hands of Russian propaganda unneces- 
sarily and denies business that might as 
well go to American as to European firms. 
The recent case of the steel pipe order is 
an example of bungling on our part. Al- 
though. steel pipe is not on the prohibited 
list, the Commerce Department, despite mild 
objections from the State Department, 
denied a license for the export of $2.6 million 
worth of steel pipe to Russia. The order 
then was placed in West Germany. A more 
fiexible approach to the problem on our 
part would have been more realistic. 

While the least developed countries should 
view any trade deals with the Communists 
with great suspicion, and all countries 
should avoid becoming dependent upon 
Communist trade, a powerful nation like the 


United States should not fear trade with: 
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the Communist bloc per se. Our objective is 
to protect our interests and to obtain politi- 
cal and economic concessions from a power- 
ful antagonist for the trade arrangements we 
enter into. We recognize that Russia has 
more to gain from the trade relation than we 
do, and we should be wary. We want to be 
sure there are compensations to us. 
Vv ~ 

Trade is, after all, a two-way street. In 
order to import, the Communist countries, 
must export. In other words, they must pro- 
duce goods for export to pay for goods re- 
ceived. We should not be afraid of trade 
when the rules are followed, and we have 
much to gain in seeing to it that the Com- 
munist countries grow in their dependence 
upon trade. In the long run, tradé may help 
to relieve tensions, and Paul-Henri Spaak 
may be right in saying that “a rich Com- 
munist is probably less to be feared than a 
poor Communist.” 

Nevertheless, our immediate interest is 
not in making the Communist rich but in 
preventing him from using his expanding 
economic power to disrupt the Western al- 
liance. We shall. probably need to use a 
pragmatic approach for a number of years. 
We know that the Russians and the Chinese 
want expanded trade. We have already said 
that we have no objections,to virtually un- 
limited trade in consumer goods, except with 
the Chinese Communists, with whom all 
trade is barred. We are now in the process 
of expanding the trading lists, which should 
not be cause for alarm if we drive hard bar- 
gains and negotiate political and economic 
points in dispute as we move toward fewer 
restrictions. The way in which the Soviets 
act and in which they live up to their trade 
agreements should prove invaluable tests of 
the Kremlin’s good intentions. If there are 
other moves toward more normal political 
relations, the stage would then be set for 
additional trade negotiations. 

We shold take care, however, to see that 
Russia does not make any free country de- 
pendent, as Finland has become, upon its 
trade. If necessary, we should be willing to 
make uneconomic deals to take Egyptian 
cotton or Ceylonese rubber to enable such 
countries to maintain their economic inde- 
pendence of the Commuhist orbit. At the 
same time, we must at alt times work to en- 
large the area of free world cooperation in 
economic and political matters, doing all we 
can to strengthen the economic unity and 
cooperation of the friendly nations. 





Wilkes-Barre’s Irem Temple Wins 
Acclaim in Parade at Atlantic City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, t include the following article from 
the Wilkes-Barre Record of Wednesday, 
July 8, 1959: / 

IrEM WINS ACCLAIM IN PARADE AT SHORE 

Irem Temple won acclaim from the many 
thousands’ who lined Atlantic Avenue and 
the boardwalk and filled Convention Hall 
yesterday morning for the 85th imperial 
council sessions which got underway with 
the escort parade. 

Parade honored Imperial Potentate George 
E. Stringfellow, of Crescent Temple, Tren- 
ton, N.J., who 10 days ago made an official 
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visitation to Irem Temple at the outdoor 
ceremonial at the country club. 

Headed by Potentate David N. Schooley, 
Irem had approximately,400 members in the 
line of march with its brass band, bugle 
corbs, Arab patrol, legion of honor, chanters, 
police, ceremony producers, stagecrafters, 
string band, appointive officers, and mem- 
bers of the divan. Irem was 25th temple to 
pass in review in the 5-hour parade of uni- 
formed organizations of 47 temples. 

Specifically acclaimed were Irem’'s band 
of 60, one of the largest musical organiza- 
tions in the parade, and the string band in 
feathered mummers’ costume, the military 
pomp of the bugle corps, the precision 
tharching of the Arab patrol and legion of 
honor, and the singittg by the chanters. 

Irem will participate with all units in the 
Spectacular illuminated parade tomorrow 
night on the boardwalk to welcome the in- 
coming highest officer of Shrinedom, Dr. 
Clayton F. Andrews, of Sesostris Temple, 
Lincoln, Nebr. Again Irem will be 25th in 
the line of march in a parade expected to 
take 5 hours to pass the reviewing stand. 
R. Lanning Ransom will be parade marshal 
for tomorrow night’s parade, filling the same 
capacity he held yesterday. 

T. Edison Cooke, president of Irem Tem- 
ple’s oriental band and bugle corps, has had 
his name proposed as a candidate for an 
office in Association of Shrine Oriental 
Bands with representation from 141 temples. 
Business meeting of the association will be 
held this morning. 

Irem caravan of nine buses will return 
Friday morning, leaving Madison Hotel at 
9 acm. and arriving in Wilkes-Barre about 
3 p.m. 





Automotive Legislation Is Needed—H.R. 
880 and H.R. 883 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


Or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been attempting, for the last 6 years, to 
have reform legislation enacted for the 
automotive industry. 

On January 7, 1959, I introduced H.R. 
880 and H.R. 883. The first is a measure 
to require~certificates of fitness in the 
sale of automobiles and the other pro- 
hibits tampering with speedometers. 

On July 7, 1959, it was my privilege 
to appear before the Health and Safety 
Subcommittee of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee in 
support of these hills. 


The following is a transcript of my 
testimony: 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF New YorRK, JULY 8, 
1959 


Mr. Mvu.LTer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

May I at the outset thank you for the 
opportunity of being invited here to ex- 
press my views on this important legislation 
you are considering. At the same time I 
want to take a moment to commend the dis- 
tinguished chairman and his distinguished 
colleagues on this subcommittee for their 
continuous and continual attention to this 
very important subject of attempting to 
make our highways safe and, as a necessary 
coincidence of that, to try to make auto- 
mobiles safe and to make automobile 
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drivers do their share, as well as the auto- 
mobile manufacturers, in improving the 
safety of our highways. 

If it is agreeable to the chairman, I will 
submit my formal statements for the record 
in support of H.R. 880 and H.R. 883, and 
ask that they be made a part of the record. 

I will briefly summarize them for the com- 
mittee. I think that in that way we can 
save some time. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Without objection, those 
statements will be filed for the record. 

(Mr. Mu.rTer’s statement in support of 
H.R. 880 is as follows: ) 5 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity af- 
forded to me to submit to you my views in 
support of my bill, H.R. 880. 

The bill as introduced requires a certifi- 
cate of fitness by the manufacturer of any 
motor vehicle which is shipped, sold, trans- 
ported, et cetera, in commerce. Such cer- 
tificate of fitness must state that (1) the 
motor vehicle and all parts and accessories 
have been inspected and found in good 
working order, safe and ready for operation 
on the public highways and in complete ac- 
cord with all specifications as set forth in 
all descriptive and advertising matter; and 
(2) the vehicle has been road-tested for at 
least 100 miles and found in good operating 
condition after having been so road tested. 
The bill prescribes a fine of not more than 
$10,000, or imprisonment for not more than 
1 year or both. The act shall take effect 
90 days after enactment. 

If this bill is enacted into law, it should 
prevent “lemons” from getting into the 
hands of ¢tustomers. You, gentlemen, are 
familiar with the District of Columbia case 
in which a dissatisfied customer painted 
lemons all over his new automobile and drove 
it through the streets of Washington. This is 
not good for the customer, the car dealer, or 
for the manufacturer. It is, indeed, poor 
public relations. 

As we understand the law in the District 
of Columbia as it stands today, there is 
nothing to. prevent a dissatisfied customer 
from painting lemons on a new car. In this 
case the car’ dealer sued for an injunction 
under a District of Columbia traffic regula- 
tion prohibiting the painting of articles on 
automobiles. On appeal the traffic regula- 
tion was declared unconstitutional on the 
grounds that it was an infringement of free 
speech. It is hoped that such dissatisfac- 
tion by all concerned would be obviated by 
the enactment of this bill. 

The requirement that the vehicle be road- 
tested for 100 miles assures tht the vehicle 
will be in good operating condition when it 
is sold to the customer. The bill also re- 
quires that all parts be inspected, including 
vital parts such as the transmission, steer- 
ing gear, etc. We all have heard of those 
fantastic cases where the steering gear 
has come off in the-hands of the operator, 
or the motor has literally dropped out of the 
car, or a defective wheel has collapsed as in 
the case of MacPherson v. Buick Motor Co. 
(111 N.E. 1050 (1916). 

Another important aspect of this legisla- 
tion is the requirement that the motor ve- 
hicle and its constituent parts be in com- 
plete accord with all specifications as set 
forth in all descriptive and advertising mat- 
ter. There is no doubt that some advertis- 
ing has gone beyond “mere puffing” and does 
not truly represent the product. 

It goes without saying that this bill is in 
the public interest. It is also in the in- 
terest of the manufacturers, the car dealers, 
and car purchasers. 

A somewhat analogous situation may be 
pointed out in the certificate of air worthi- 
ness required by the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority before a plane will be allowed to 
take to the air. 

It is true that special provision is made 
for the required inspections, and that air- 
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planes have not yet reached the volume out- 
put of motor vehicles. But motor vehicles, 
of present power, are still a dangerous in- 
strumentality, and some more effective meas- 
ures must be found to insure that mechani- 
cally, at least, the likelihood of danger from 
inherent defects is reduced to the minimum. 
My bill is a step in that direction. 

Clearly, my bill will, if enacted; help to 
prevent automobile accidents due to defec- 
tive cars and parts. It will protect the public 
from physical injury, instead of forcing them 
to seek redress through legal process by tort 
action for money compensation. No amount 
of money can ever compensate for a maimed 
human body or for the death of a loved one. 

This bill will take the doctrine of caveat 
emptor—let the buyer beware—out of new- 
car sales. In other words, if an unfortunate 
new-car buyer now, perchance, draws a 
“lemon,” the attitude is that he is just “un- 
lucky.” The new-car dealer finds it difficult 
to iron out the mechanical “bugs” in a 
“lemon.” This bill would take the onus off 
the dealer—the present 90-day warranty— 
and place it on the manufacturer, where it 
should have been all of the time. Obviously, 
it is easier for the manufacturer to check 
for these defects through the course of the 
manufacture of the vehicle, and after its 
completion by the road test, than it would 
be for the dealer. Under the present pro- 
cedure, we are locking the barn door after 
the horse has been stolen. 

It is most unfair to the dealer to require 
him to’correct inherent mechanical weak- 
nesses in the manufacture of an automobile, 
lemon, or otherwise. It is not fair to sub- 
ject a dealer’s reputation and name to the 
painting of Iemons on a car purchased from 
him and parade such car through the streets 
of any community. 

It was Mr. Justice Holmes who said that 
an automobile was potentially a lethal weap- 
on, It is just that when in good condition 
in the hands of a poor driver. It is the more 
so when in bad condition in the hands of 
the best driver. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize the 
public interest aspect of this legislation, and 
the safety feature. I repeat, if this bill 
would save just one human life, it is worthy 
of enactment. Some of you may know that 
I have been interested in the enactment of 
this legislation for a number of years.” 

I thank my distinguished colleagues for 
the kind of attention they have given me 
today. 

(Mr. MuLTER’s prepared statement in sup- 
port of H.R. 883 is as follows: ) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity afforded 
to me to submit to you my views in support 
of my bill, H.R. 883. 

H.R. 883, 86th Congress, requires the 
manufacturer of a motor vehicle to seal the 
speedometer thereof so as to prevent tamper- 
ing therewith or to prevent its operation. 
The bill defines terms used, namely, manu- 
facturer, motor vehicle and commerce. It 
prescribes a fine of not more than $10,000 or 
imprisonment of not more than 1 year or 
both. 

It is commonly believed that it has become 
the practice for some used and new car deal- 
ers to tinker with the speedometer of their 
cars before placing them on the market. 
This has become so commonplace that it is 
almost considered “caveat emptor.” Some 
car dealers feel that it is “mere puffing.” 

Let us examine this procedure of turning 
the speedometer back. Is it not really dis- 
honest and morally indefensible even if con- 
sidered on the same level as “the morals of 
the market place” in the words of Justice 
Cardozo? It is closely analogous to the 

sharp horse traders practice of a bygone era 
of doping horses to prime them for a par- 
ticular trade or sale. If my bill is enacted it 
will be a step in the direction of probity in 
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new and used car sales. I believe that we alt 
agree that that there is a need for a step 
in this direction. 

Frankly, gentlemen, if I personally were 
going to buy a used car or a new car, I would 
want to be assured of the “correct” mileage 
on the speedometer, be it high, or be it low, 
before purchasing such automobile. I think 
I am entitled to know the correct mileage on 
the speedometer when I purchase an auto- 
mobile, as this-is a primary consideration in 
determining the remaining useful life of the 
vehicle. 

If enacted, this bill would do just that. 
Is not the public entitled to this protection? 
Is not this bill in the public interest? Is 
not this bill long overdue? Is it not 4 
fraud to tell a customer that the mileage 
of a car up for sale is 30,000 miles when 
in fact, and the seller knows as a fact, the 
mileage of such automobile is 60,000 miles? 

Can such a deliberate and intentional 
falseliood going to the heart of the ¢on- 
sideration be classified as ‘mere puffing’’? 
If the mileage is not a primary considera- 
tion, why do some car dealers practice this 
deceit of turning the speedometer back? 
Surely, it is done for the purpose of mis- 
leading and influencing the customer to buy 
when he has reliéd on the low-mileage 
reading. 

Certainly, if the representation as to mile- 
age is not already a material representa- 
tion—as I believe that it is—the fact that 
the Federal Government would see fit to 
regulate such mileage by Federal law would 
make such representation a material fact 
without a shadow of a doubt. 

It has-been held that the setting back of 
an automobile speedometer to deceive cus- 
tomers as to material facts constitutes fraud. 
Lizana v. Edward Motor Sales Co., 141 So. 
295 (1932). The court in that case said: 

“It is established in decisions in this 
State that the setting back of speedometers 
for the purpose of deceiving customers as to 
material facts constitute fraud. In the case 
of Nash Mississippi Valley Motor Co. v. 
Childress, 156 Miss. 157; 125 So. 708, it was 
held that representations by a seller of an 
automobile with reference to the mileage 
of such car constituted representations of 
a material fact on which the buyer had a 
right to rely, and that it is & matter of 
common knowledge that machinery of all 
kinds depreciates in value from wear and 
tear, and that the value of a secondhand 
automobile is largely dependent upon the 
number of miles it has been driven.” 

In regards to a new car, it has been held 
that the buyer of an automobile was en- 
titled to rely on the representations of the 
seller or his agent that he was getting a 
new automobile, and he was not required 
to make a careful examination which might 
not have disclosed even to a mechanic. that 
the automobile was not new, but had 
traveled about 1,500 miles, or that it had 
been in use by another buyer for 2 months. 

In District Motor Co. v. Rodill, 88 A. 2d 
493 (1952), a District of Columbia case, the 
court held that a buyer’ is entitled to rely 
on a speedometer reading to determine the 
all-important factor of mileage unless he 
has been put on notice, and the dealer is 
therefore under a duty to disclose his knowl- 
edge relating to the falsity of what the 
speedometer shows. 

I say to you gentlemen at this hearing that 
such sales methods are nothing more than 
pure fraud, as indicated by the above three 
cases. It should be outlawed by a Federal 
statute without delay. 

Now, I do not want to imply that all car 
dealers engage in this type of practice. It is 
the old story of the sharp operators which 
require policing in order to protect the repu- 
table dealers and, of course, the public. 

I think that the reputable dealers will 
support my bill. In fact, I think that my bill 
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will aid used and new car sales because of the 


rehabilitation of buyer confidence which will 


be gained by the knowledge of customers 
that they can rely on the speedometer read- 
ing of a given car. 

I am sure that you can see the need of leg- 
islation to correct this loophole in the law. 
We lawmakers have a public trust to enact 
just such legislation as this. If a positive 
attitude is adopted toward this legislation, 
this bill will be enacted into law and will be 
‘an instrument for accomplishing an enor- 
mous amount of good. 

I have stated that it is a fraud to tamper 
with the mileage of a speedometer. Some of 
you gentleman may be thinking at this mo- 
ment, why is this bill then necessary, as 
there are already laws punishing fraud, as 
indicated by-the cited cases. The answer is 
that the ordinary law of fraud is not doing 
the job because of the difficulty of detection 
and proof. There is a dearth of cases as com- 
pared to what we have good reason to. be- 
lieve goes on in practice. It is required in 
this bill that the speedometer be sealed, 
thereby preventing tampering in the. first 
instance without the necessity of catching 
the culprit redhanded, which is always very 
difficult. 

I thank you for the kind attention you 
have given me today. 

Mr. Murer. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, I am sure that you know 
I have been interested in this subject for a 
long time, and I have testified before this 
committee in previous sessions as well as on 
the Senate side. Directly in line with what 
the chairman said in his opening statement, 
is a clipping I have in front of me from the 
Wall Street Journal with the headline, 
“Shake, Rattle, and Roll—Ailing Autos, 
Shoddy Service Anger Owners, Bring Wrath 
on Dealers,” and so on. 

It goes on to tell the story about the auto- 
mobile and the manufacturers of automo- 
biles and the service of automobiles so well 
known to all of us. Strange enoligh, this 
clipping is dated July 19, 1957. 

Of course, there are many others who 
could provide and my files are full of clip- 
pings to the same effect. 

The first of my bills would seek to re- 
quire a certificate of fitness to be issued by 
the manufacturer of any: motor vehicle which 
is shipped, sold, or transported in inter- 
state commerce. 

The necessity of that, I think, is almost 
self-evident. The manufacturers for years 
have been delivering automobiles to the 
dealers under an agreement requiring the 
dealers to put them in shape for delivery to 
the purchasers. The dealer, because of the 
economic conditions involved, or other con- 
siderations, will then deliver the car, too 
frequently, after a superficial inspection and 
then stall the purchaser until the guarantee 
has run out. Then he will undertake to 
make the repairs or the corrections in the 
automobile that should have been made at 
the factory before it was sent on to the 
dealer. You cannot blame the dealer too 
much for that operation, because the. eco- 
nomics of the situation probably require it. 
It is bad business ethics, of course, but bad 
business ethics many times will give way to 
the need to make a profit in order to stay in 
business. , 

Instead of spending his own labor and 
time and energy to put a machine in good 
shape for delivery ready for operation on 
the road, he will wait until he can make a 
charge for it. The certificate of fitness to be 
issued by the. manufacturer will put the 
burden where it belongs, on the manufacturer 
of the automobile to make sure that it is 
fit for use before it leaves his place of as- 
sembly or manufacture for delivery to the 
dealer. Today the manufacturer requires 
the dealer to deliver the car in good condi- 
tion. 
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I also provide in the same bill that there 
should be a road test of at least 100 miles 
by the manufacturer before he delivers that 
automobile to the dealer for sale to the 
ultimate consumer. 

The other bill, H.R. 883, would seek to 
prevent one of the frauds that is perpe- 
trated on the buying public almost every 
day in the week, in connection with the sale 
of either a new automobile or an old auto- 
mobile. The purchaser today too frequent- 
ly has no means of knowing how far or how 
long, or how many miles, that automobile 
has traveled before it is delivered to him. 
You probably know that many automobiles 
are delivered from the manufacturer, from 
his point of assembly to the dealers, by 
driving them over the highways and de- 
livering them for sale to the customers as 
new cars. 

Of course, the abuses are even more fre- 
quent in the used car trade where, no mat- 
ter how far the car has been driven before 
it is put on the used car lot for sale, one 
of the first things done by most used car 
dealers—not all of them though—is to turn 
back the speedometer. Instead of showing 
that it has been driven for 60,000 miles, it 
shows that it was driven for 20,000 miles. 
Many times the speedometer is not cen- 
nected at the factory before the automobile 
is put on the road for delivery to the dealer. 
When it gets to the dealer’s shop, the speed- 
ometer is connected. It may run 100 or 200 
miles and then, too, many of these cars will 
be used for demonstration by the dealers 
with the ‘speedometers disconnected until 
they are ready to make the sale. 

The speedometer may run 100 miles or 
2,000 miles. It may be used 1 month or 2 
months before finally delivered to the cus- 
tomer as a new car. Whether it is a new 
car or used car, the fraud is just as great 
and I think that my bill, H.R. 883, by re- 
quiring the speedometer to be sealed and 
with a provision to prevent tampering with 
the speedometer, will eliminate that fraud. 
There is not any doubt that there is a civil 
remedy. If the purchaser of the car, used 
or new, can find out and adduce proof in 
court that the speedometer was rolled back, 
he can get damages in a civil court. 

My bill contains penal provisions and it 
will not be necessary to prove the person 
rolled back the speedometer or prove, by 
calling witnesses, that the speedometer was 
actually rolled back. My bill will prevent 
tampering with the speedometer in the first 
instance and require it to be sealed. If the 
seal is broken it has been tampered with. 

The dealer, as well as the customer, will 
get some notice that there is something 
wrong with that car so far as the speedom- 
eter is concerned. 

That, in brief, gentlemen, covers the pro- 
posals that I submit to you for consideration 
in connection with any legislation you will 
report to the full committee, and which 
your full committee may then see fit to re- 
port to the House. 

I will be glad to try to answer any ques- 
tions that any of the members may have. 

Mr. Roperts. The Chair would like to 
thank the gentleman from New York for his 
interest in this subject and to thank him 
for his appearance before the committee. 

The effects of your two bills are understood 
by the committee and I would say that your 
bills will certainly receive the interest and 
consideration of this subcommittee. 

Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. ScHENCK. Yes, Mr. Chairman. ' 

First, I would like to make a very brief 
statement of commendation to our chair- 
man. It has been my very distinct privilege 
and pleasure to work with him ever since 
the beginning of the formef Subcommittee 
on Highway Safety and I have been pleased 
to continue that association. I want to 
commend him most sincerely for his con- 
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tinual interest in this very vital question of 
highway traffic safety and to commend him 
for his work as well as to share with him 
in the expression of the very splendid state- 
ment he made at the opening of this hear- 


Mr. Chairman, I would also like to com- 
mend our colleague, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mutter], for his long in- 
terest and efforts in behalf of highway safety 
and for the legislation he has presented. 

Specifically, I note that in H.R. 880, page 
2, lines 3, 4, and 5, Mr. MULTER proposes that 
the vehicle be road tested for at least 100 
miles prior to sale and found to be in good 
operating condition after having been so 
road tested. 

I am assuming, Mr. Mutter, that you are 
referring to a road test by the factory? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Do you have any informa- 
tion, Mr. MULTER, as to the possible cost in 
time or money of such road tests and how 
they will affect the price of the automobile? 

Mr, MuLTER. No, I have no estimate of 
what that would cost. You may recall that 
in 1957, when I testified in support of a 
similar bill, I required in that bill much 
more extensive testing. Then the automo- 
bile industry did come forward and indi- 
cated that that would run the cost of an 
automobile so high that it would be impos- 
sible to sell an automobile at a reasonable 
price if they had to comply with all of the 
road testing required. 

I am sorry that they did not come forward 
at the same time and fell us what kind of 
road testing, or to what extent they could 
afford to engage in road testing. When I 
introduced this bill, I took the minimum 
of 100 miles for road testing. If that is going 
to be too costly, I think the burden is on 
the manufacturers, the automobile indus- 
try, to come forward and tell us what kind 
of road testing they can afford to give us. 

As Mr. Justice Holmes said, an automobile 
is a potentially lethal weapon. In the hands 
of a good driver, a bad automobile is certainly 
just that. Of course, in the hands of a bad 
driver, even a good automobile becomes a 
dangerous weapon. 

_Let us assume that we are only going 
to have good drivers. We cannot afford to 
let them be driving bad automobiles with 
defects that can be traced directly to the 
manufacturer. They ought to come forward 
and say, if this 100-mile provision for road 
testing is going to be too expensive, first, 
what it is going to cost and if that is too 
expensive, arrive at some medium or some- 
thing that will be fair to them and at the 
same time fair to the consuming public so 
that we can get a good automobile coming 
from the manufacturer in the first instance. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, if I under- 
stand correctly the total production of auto- 
mobiles in the current year would be some- 
where between five and six million new cars 
to test each one of them 100 miles would 
require a good many millions of miles of road 
work and a considerable number of man- 
hours by experienced drivers. 

At the risk of indicating my age, may I 
call attention to the fact that in Dayton, 
Ohio, there was a time when we built an 
automobile known as the Speedwell and the 
Maxwell, and the Stoddard-Dayton. At that 
time each of those cars was road tested be- 
fore the body was applied and I recall some 
of the road testing difficulties even under 
those conditions without crowded highways. 

Probably Mr. Mutter would feel that the 
thorough inspection system now being used 
by most manufacturers would give adequate 
assurance for the condition of the car or 
would he still feel it ought to be actual 
road testing? 

Mr. MuLTER. Mr. Chairman, I do firmly be- 
lieve that only the road test, whether the 
100-mile test, or something less than that, 
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only the road test will do the job. The in- 
spection can only indicate to the eye that 
each of the parts is in place and unless he 
is going to take the trouble to test each 
bolt, nut, and screw to make sure that 
it is firmly fastened, and operating prop- 
erly, visual inspection will never do the 
job. 

Mr. ScHENCK. Mr. Chairman, if I may just 
ask one other question regarding H.R. 883 
which proposes a complete certificate upon 
delivery of the car, what happens on the so- 
called bootleg car about which we have heard 
a great deal? That is, the car which is not 
sold by an authorized factory representative 
or dealer; who would be responsible for such 
certification? 

Mr. Mou.urter. I think the certification 
in the first instance or the responsibility 
for the certification should be that of the 
manufacturer. I think to a large extent it 
would stop some of that bootlegging because 
the manufacturer will deliver his certificate 
to the legitimate new car dealer. It is pos- 
sible that the new car dealer, if he is going 
to engage in bootlegging and turn that car 
over to somebody else, will probably turn 
the certificate over along with it. If the 
béotlegger cannot deliver the certificate at 
least the purchaser is on notice that some- 
thing is wrong. 

My bill requires a certificate to go along 
with the new car. If I do not get a certifi- 
cate, I should assume I am not getting a 
new car. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I appreciate my colleague’s 
answer to that question and perhaps there 
could, or could not be, a transfer of certifi- 
cation. If there were such a transfer, it 
might be meaningless because of altera- 
tions? 

Mr. Mutter. I think that is so, sir. 

Mr. ScHENCK. Do you believe that this 
same certification should follow the so-called 
used-new car? 

Mr. Muuter. A used-new car? 

Mr, ScHENCK. Yes. In other words, any 
used car or so-called new car, at a lesser 
price on the basis that it was used—this 
may or may not be true—but that brings 
up a difficult situation, I think. 

Mr. MuuTer. Yes; it does present a some- 
what difficult situation. However, again 
there, if it is a used car it should not have 
a new car certificate. If the man is willing 
to go to a used-car lot and take the chance 
of buying a new car slightly used, he is on 
notice as to what he is getting. If he is 
stuck, it is his own fault. If he is looking 
for a new car, he should not go to a used- 
car lot. It is just another method of boot- 
legging. 

The dealer says, “This was just run around 
the corner by one of the executives of the 
manufacturing company and I got it at a 
low cost and you can have the advantage of 
that.” 

Then the buyer is on notice that he is 
getting something less than full value. 

Mr. ScHEeNcK. Therefore, he should not ex- 
pect service on a so-called nearly new car? 

Mr. Mutter. That is right. 

Mr. ScHENcK. On this same situation, 
how would you propose to administer the 
sealing of the speedometer and maintaining 
the seal? Would that be done by author- 
ized speedometer service stations or author- 
ized car dealers or authorized repair shops? 
Just who would have authority to unseal 
a speedometer, correct its operation and seal 
it back again? Who would administer that 
program? Who would police the program 
and see that these provisions were complied 
with? 

Mr. Muuter. You have touched on a very 
important phase of the situation which is 
not covered by my bill. The speedometer, 
like any other part-of the automobile, may 
get out of order and may require repair or 
may not be working properly and must be 
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reset. Again, somebody will have to do the 
job and somebody will have to work on it. 
I do think that it would require some fur- 
ther study and probably an additional pro- 
vision added to the bill so as to indicate 
who would be authorized to make those 
changes, repairs, and who would be author- 
ized to do the resealing. If the burden is 
to be on the manufacturer in the first in- 
stance, he complies when he delivers the car 
to the new car dealer. As to what happens 
to it after that, of course, I think we would 
have to put the responsibility on someone, 
or set up some method where there would 
be authorized persons to make those changes 
and repairs. 

Mr. ScHENcK. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the splendid answers of our colleague from 
New York [Mr. Murer] and his long in- 
terest in these very important problems and 
his splendid cooperation. I surely hope that 
he will continue in his efforts to give us the 
benefit of any additional information or 
ideas he may have as to the changes he 
may want to recommend. 

Mr. Mouuter. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rozserts. I thank the gentleman from 
Ohio and I would also like to thank him 
for his gracious and generous statements 
and the way he has deyoted himself to this 
problem. He has worked very hard in the 
past 3 or 4 years in trying to find some solu- 
tion to this problem. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Devine. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mutter, in your studies on this gen- 
eral subject have you come up with any 
percentage figures that would indicate the 
number of new cars involved in accidents or 
fatalities as a result of lack of certification 
or defective parts in processing? 

Mr. MULTER. I have-no figures I can give 
to the committee that would be of such a 
nature that you could rely on them. Un- 
fortunately, so many accidents occur with 
the driver being killed where we just do 
not know what the cause was. We do not 
have a system, as we do have with the air- 
plane, so that when there is a serious acci- 
dent we immediately send out a corps of 
investigators to determine what happened; 
whether it is human failure, mechanical 
failure, or something foreign to the machine. 
We do not have anything like that and I do 
not suggest we can have anything like that 
with reference to the automobile. There 
are just too many on the highways to try 
to go to each scene Of an accident and find 
out precisely why the accident happened. 
I am sure that from the reported cases that 
have gone through the courts over the years 
there are any number of accidents that are 
due to mechanical defects inherent in the 
machine before it was delivered but there is 
no way of proving that with exactness. 

There are cases like the Buick case that 
went all the way to the U.S. Supreme Court 
where they held the manufacturer liable 
because of an inherent defect as a result 
of which the wheel fell off. There are any 
number of other cases of that kind but we 
just do not have the statistics because you 
cannot put your finger on it and say that 
the manufacturer is responsible for the 
accident. 

Mr. Devine. Would you say then that the 
need for this legislation which you propose 
is based on a lack of quality and workman- 
ship on the part of persons manufacturing 
these cars and no longer taking pride in 
doing a good job, and just throwing them 
together? 

Mr. Mutter. I would not like to make the 
charge that broad. I do realize that the 
manufacturers by and large are trying to do 
& good job and by and large they are deliver- 
ing good automobiles to the dealers and to 
the buying public. I will go into any new 
dealer’s showroom or service station with 
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any member of this committee—you pick out 
the service station, and I do not care what 
the manufacturer of the car is or whether 
the service station is in Washington or in 
any other metropolitan community—it is 
not quite as bad in the smaller communi- 
ties—-but I will go to the floor of that show- 
room or into the service station where he 
has a new car ready for delivery and go 
through that car with you and point out 
manufacturing defect after defect which has 
not been corrected. 

Mr. Devine. Of course, we are getting into 
@ small segment of automobiles that are 
brandnew, going from the manufacturer to 
the dealer that we are trying to take care of 
in this legislation. 

I think you should be commended for your 
interest. 

I do know, however, that across the United 
States there are 16 or 18 States now that have 
compulsory vehicle inspection which does not 
necessarily relate to you, but all automobiles. 

If my recollection is correct, it is variously 
predicted that from 4 to 9 percent of 
the motor vehicle accidents and fatalities are 
the result gf defective equipment. We 
understand that, in that connection, it is 
very difficult to determine what defect caused 
an accident but I wonder if we are not refer- 
ring here to the 1 percent and not the other 
5 or 6 or 8 percent that do involve mechanical 
defects? 

Mr. Mutter. I concede that it is a small 
percentage we are addressing ourselves to but 
that small percentage affects human bodies 
and human lives. If we can save one life 
by the enactment of a bill like this, I think 
we will have done a good job. Incidentally, 
with reference to inspections I think the 
laws of most of the States—I am not familiar 
with those outside of New York—but in New 
York that inspection is required after the 
automobile has been on the road and used. 
It is not required of the new car. If it is 
required of the used car, the car that has 
been driven around, why should not inspec- 
tion be required in the first instance before 
the car gets out on the road? That is what 
my bill would seek to do, require the manu- 
facturer to certify that he has really driven 
this car, or had it driven, and that it is now 
ready to operate on the road. 

Mr. Devine. In connection with your pro- 
vision in this one bill relating to the sealing 
of speedometers, I do not quite follow your 
testimony—I have not examined the bill too 
closely—but in the event it is discovered that 
the seal is broken, who is going to be prose- 
cuted? 

Mr. Mutter. I think that anyone can file 
a complaint. I am sure that the prosecutor 
would not act on /his own but almost any- 
body could file a complaint, either you or 
I, as the purchaser of the car, could file a 
complaint. 

Mr. Devine. The same rules of evidence 
would apply. You have to.prove beyond a 
reasonable doubt that a certain individual 
is responsible for tampering with the speed- 
ometer. 

Mr. MULTER. I think that both Mr. Schenck 
and you are making a good point as to the 
tampering with the speedometer. It may be 
that the bill goes too far in trying to prevent 
tampering. I think everybody would agree 
that we should prevent it, but in attempting 
to prevent it; we want a good bill to do the 
job and not one which will just stir up a lot 
of litigation. 

It may. very well be that that part of the 
bill requires considerable study and im- 
provement. o 

Incidentally, I do not pretend that either 
of these bills is the last word. I hope that 
the committee can improve them and I hope 
that the bills can be improved upon by those 
who testify, particularly those representing 
the manufacturers, the automobile dealers, 
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and so on. They can give you some ideas as 
to how to improve these bills. I think that 
we go a long way if we just take that part of 
H.R. 883 which calls for the sealing of the 
speedometer at the factory. That will elimi- 
nate one of the evils. 

Mr. Devine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 





Richard Nixon: A Political and Personal 
Portrait 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senate to a new book, 
a national bestseller, that should be of 
interest to every American. 

The book is “RicnHarp Nrxon: A Polit- 
icMl and Personal Portrait,” by Earl 
Mazo. This is an important book about 
a very important man, which has been 
written with care and integrity by the 
national political correspondent for the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Of the many fine reviews I have seen, 
I would like to have printed in the Rec- 
orp two which are particularly thought 
provoking. One is by William S. White, 
nationally syndicated columnist and 
Washington correspondent for Harper’s 
magazine. The other is by Max Freed- 
man, Washington correspondent for the 
Manchester Guardian of Great Britain. 
Both these correspondents are well 
known and highly regarded by Members 
of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
reviews printed in the REecorD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, June 
28, 1959} 
Vick Presment Nixon: Fam ViIEw oF A 
Compiex Man 
(“Ricuarp Nrxon: A Political and Personal 
- Portrait,” by Earl Mazo; 309 pp.) 
(Reviewed by William S. White) 

There are, in the journalistic-literary 
sense, many Richard M. Nixons. Indeed, he 
has never been quite real; he has been put 
forward as rather more or very considerably 
less than human. . 

Earl Mazo’s biography is, accordingly, an 
extraordinary achievement, and it makes all 
previous explorations in “Nixoniana” look 
quite puerile. Indeed, it is a distinguished 
contribution to the practical letters of poli- 
tics and no small service even to politics 
itself, 

True, Mr. Mazo has not wholly explained 
this infinitely complicated politician, this 
public man who alternately turns a harshly 
combative and a coolly philosophic face to 


the country. No one anywhere, not even\ 


the Vice President himself, I suspect, could 
quite do that. But Mr. Mazo has produced 
@ Nixon who is on the whole believable, if 
still enigmatic in details of character and 
personality. He has provided what has 
never been remotely provided before: a calm, 
@ rational, and a fair frame of reference 
within which the people can judge the man 
who may well be their next President. 
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This is a straightforward job by one of 
the best of American political reporters. 
Though it involves a vast clutch of facts 
these, happily, are facts laid out with the 
movement and color of life still in them. 
There is, too, an occasional cool humor and 
a faint touch of that restrained and agree- 
able cynicism which divides the men from 
the boys in political writing. The tale runs 
strongly from start to finish, and it runs 
with sustained suspense, even to one who 
had felt reasonably familiar with the fan- 
tastic career of Ricnarp MiLHovus NIxon. 

Mr, Mazo gathered up his material with 
earnest care. And he has also put this ma- 
terial down with high respect for, and per- 
ceptive use of, the English language. You 
will never yawn, I think, as you read this 
basically dispassionate but knowing work 
about a strange man and a strange political 
era. 

For there is much here beyond RICHARD 
Nrxon; there is an evocative recapture of 
the real history and the real mood of the 
Eisenhower-Nixon tenure and of its odd im- 
pact upon the Republican Party—a party 
which the President has yet to carry, though 
twice he has carried the country. 

What emerges, to one reviewer, are some 
things that are arresting and quite certain 
and some other things that are arrestingly 
speculative. As for the sureties: RICHARD 
M. Nixon is a tough, profoundly able, poli- 
tician; certainly the ablest in every measur- 
able way that the GOP has developed in these 
past 20 years. He understands his profession 
as few have done—and about 10 times as 
well, one would say offhand, as his nominal 
chief, Mr. Eisenhower. He is a man of a 
chill courage and of a great loneliness; a 
politician of far- more candor than many 
credit; a politician with a bleak special 
awareness of the role of blind fate in all ca- 
reers—including his own. 

As for the uncertainties: Is Nrxon a basic- 
ally fair politician—specifically, is he, at bot- 
tom, a divisive politician? Is he big enough 
to be big in great power; say, in the Presi- 
“dency? Is he a man of deep convictions? 
Mr. Mazo does not attempt explicitly to an- 
swer these questions. My own notion, at first 
and before I had quite finished the book, 
was that this was a pity; that he had de- 
liberately turned his eyes away from ‘any- 
thing that might be described as editorial, 
and so has avoided any personal and final 
evaluation. Later on, I felt that his restraint 
here had been_right after all. By this at 
least he avoided the good-guy-or-bad-guy 
implications which stick like damply foolish 
labels on much of our fpolitieal literature. 
And, better yet, having marshaled the evi- 
dence he simply ieft it for the reader to 
bring in the ultimate verdict. 

It should not be supposed, however, that 
there is no indication at all as to how Mr. 
Mazo feels. His treatment of Nrxon’s his- 
tory suggests, for example, that he believes 
Mr. Nixon was hardly more sinner than 
sinned against in his California Senate race 
against Helen Gahagan Douglas. The Nixon 
participation in the Alger Hiss affair appears 
as an honorable and useful one. What Mr. 
Nixon said in the 1954 congressional cam- 
paigns—and I, for one, have felt that this 
wildly and bitter partisan passage raised a 
far more serious question of his Presidential 
availability than any other—is not deeply 
treated. There is, however, not the slightest 


suggestion that this omission (as I see it, . 


at any rate) has any motive of protecting 
Nixon. More . probably, Mazo simply 
thought he had dealt sufficiently with the 
issue of divisiveness. If the book has a 
shortcoming, this is it. 

All the same, this work is urgently rec- 
ommended to all open-minded people; it 
raises a question against the 
simple, automatic reckoning of many men 
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and women that “Nrxon won't do.” It 
skillfully, and for the first time, appraises 
the record, and this it does, on the whole, 
fairly and competently. It is no ecstatic 
Nrxon campaign biography, as some other 
books have been, and it is no shrill emo- 
tional attack. It is a first-class work, an 
honest work, ahd it ought to have a wide 
hearing. 
[From the Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
June 25, 1959} 2 
A New Srupy or Mr. Nixon 
(By Max Freedman) 

WASHINGTON, June 23.—Mr. Earl Mazo is 
abraveman. He has written a biography of 
Vice President Nrxon without once suggest- 
ing that he is a devil or a saint. The result 
is easy to predict. For the next few months 
his mail will quiver with abusive letters, 
friends will ask him if he really meant what 
he wrote, and his more sensitive colleagues 
will allow the whole episode to rest in a 
chivalrous silence. Most people look at Mr. 
Nixon not with their eyes but with their 
prejudices. The usual comment moves be- 
tween the extremes of generous praise and 
calculated abuse. Balanced judgment is re- 
garded as a kind of inexcusable neutrality 
in a conflict between right and wrong. 

Mr. Mazo, the national political corfé- 
spondent for the New York Herald Tribune, 
knew all about these hazards before he be- 
gan his task. He was resolved to write an, 
honest, penetrating, measured study of one 
of the most memorable political careers of 
our time. This certainly is no campaign 
biography written to glorify its hero as a 
leader without blemish or fault. Nor is it 
the ultimate account, based upon the pri- 
vate papers of Mr.-NIxon and expressing ‘the 
final verdict on his story. Mr. Mazo has ad- 
mitted the faults and pointed to many of 
the mistakes. But out of a knowledge of 
Mr. Nrxon’s career that surpasses the work 
of all previous biographers or critics who 
have touched this controversial theme, he 
has written incomparably the best book on 
Mr. Nrxon and crowded it with insights in- 
valuable to the understanding of today’s 
political debate. 

The figure that emerges from Mr. Mazo's 
analysis must be treated with respect by 
anyone who values the arts of leadership. 
Curiously enough, the final estimate is not 
very different from the private assessment 


-of the most important Democrats in Wash- 


ington. They may think they could defeat 
him next year in the presidential race. But 
they have no illusions about Mr. Nixon’s 
robust and resourceful] campaign if he 
should be their opponent. Mr. Nixon often 
wonders if the Democrats are wise in saying 
that Governor. Rockefeller would be harder 
to beat. Suppose the Republicans come to 
believe them. What, happens then? The 
Democrats might find themselves opposed by 
the new star of the Republican Party in- 
stead of by the battle-stained veteran. This 
would be a strange sequal to the “hate Nixon” 
campaign. 

Except for an occasional frigid episode, 
relations between Mr. Nixon and Mr. Rocke- 
feller have been cordial and generous. The 
book is sprinkled with tributes to the Vice 
President from Mr. Rockefeller. On foreign 
policy the two men have the same outlook 
and philosophy. They are not divided by the 
differences which separated Senator Taft 
from Mr. Eisenhower. Nor does Mr. Nixon 
conceive it to be his duty to speak for one 
political group or one economic philosophy 
in the Republican Party. He sees himself 
as @ unifying force in his party, eager to or- 
ganize its fighting faith for every national 
eampaign. This loyalty to the party’s cause 
is known and respected by Republicans in 
all parts of the country. It helps_to explain 
his popularity with the men who control the 
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Republican organization. Mr. Nrxon be- 
lieves that the Republican candidate for 
President in 1960, no matter who he may 
be, will have to run on the record of the 
Eisenhower administration. That partly ex- 
plains the zeal, sometimes the excessive zeal, 
with which he threw himself into election 
campaigns. The rest of the explanation can 
be found in the amazing and unprecedented 
fact that he had to do most of this cam- 
paigning by himself. Never in American 
history has any Vice President carried so 
vast and so controversial a burden. 

In 1950 Mr. Nrxon entered the Senate by 
defeating Mrs. Helen Gahagan Douglas by a 
majority of 680,000 votes in California. It 
was a dirty campaign—dirty on both sides. 
Mr. Mazo shows in a masterly political 
analysis that Mrs. Douglas’ supporters 
started many of the rough and shameful 
practices which later were developed with 
dexterous ruthlessness by Mr. Nrxon. This 
section of the biography will bring a sense 
of justice to an impartial minority; but Mr. 
Mazo had better brace himself for an ava- 
lanche of protests from California. 

In pitiless detail Mr. Mazo exposes the 
blunders of Mr. Harold Stassen’s campaign 
in 1956 to remove Mr. Nrxon from the vice 
presidential nomination. This tale has 
never been told with such exact and punish- 
ing accuracy. Every mistake made by Mr. 
Stassen is recorded with icy precision, down 
to the last incredible demahd that the Re- 
publican National Convention postpone its 
nominations for the Vice Presidency for 24 
hours to give his faltering campaign an- 
other chance. Perhaps the most valuable 
new material in the whole book is contained 
in the chapters describing . Nrxon’s ordeal 
in his most recent trip Latin America, 
Mr. Mazo produces unanswerable evidence to 
prove that Mr. Nrxon was the victim of a 
Communist campaign of violence and in- 
timidation. It must be added that several 
of the Governments were shamefully negli- 
gent or cravenly neutral in the face of this 
Communist conspiracy. It is impossible to 
deny, when confronted with Mr. Mazo’s im- 
pressive evidence that Mr. Nixon was in 
alarming danger of assassination. Knowing 
these risks, Mr. Nixon might have shown 
greater restraint in arranging the details of 
his tour. That remains an open question. 
What is beyond all dispute is the mixture of 
courage and composure displayed by Mr. 
Nrxon during every phase of this tragic ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Mazo, a distinguished reporter, has not 
tried to emulate the arts of the missionary. 
He is not seeking to convert anyone. But in 
this book, published by Harpers, he has set 
down the facts with courage and honor, 
separated myth from reality, and given us 
@ portrait of the actual man instead of 
feverish glimpses of a hobgoblin. It is an 
admirable achievement, 
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Back-Door Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 9.1959 


Mr. MUNDT. .Mr. President, South 
Dakotans were glad—and taxpayers in 
general ought. to be glad—last week when 
the junior Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. Case} centered the national spot- 
light on the practice of “back-door raids” 
upon the Treasury of the United States, 
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During debate on the mutual aid bill 
Senator Case made a point of order 
against giving the Development Loan 
Fund a 5-year blanket authorization to 
borrow $5 billion from the overburdened 
Treasury and lend it for uncertain repay- 
ment in the soft currencies of underde- 
veloped nations. 

Senator Case took the position that 
this was, in effect, an appropriation and 
should receive the scrutiny of the 
Appropriations Committee. 

As a result of his point of order, a 
compromise was worked out which makes 
the authorization for the Development 
Loan Fund subject to review by the 
Appropriations Committee. In addition, 
the committee is to conduct a study of 
the whole concept of “back-door financ- 
ing” carried cn by sdéme two dozen 
agencies and is to make recommenda- 
tions. 

Senator Case’s successful fight brought 
much favorable comment from news- 
papers and other media across the land. 
But probably the most succinct comment 
appeared in an editorial in the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, including the Pitts- 
burgh Press of July 6. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial, captioned “One ‘Back Door’ 
Locked,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: t 
[From the Pittsburgh Press, July 6, 1959] 

One “Back Door” LOCKED 

Temporarily, at least, the Senate has re- 
stored the lock on one of the “back doors” 
through which many, many billions of tax- 
payer dollars have been siphoned out of 
the Treasury in recent years without any 
check by the Appropriations Committees of 
Congress. Or much of a check by anyone. 

In the obfuscated lingo of Washington, 
this particular “back door” is known as 
“authorizations to expend from public debt 
receipts.” What it means is that Congress 
simply orders the Treasury to go out and 
borrow however much money some agency 
wants and thereafter the agency is on its 
spending own. 

Although the Constitution forbids draw- 
ing money from the Treasury except via spe- 
cific appropriations, passed on by Congress, 
this ban has been violated for 20 years in 
the case of 2 dozen or more agencies. 

These agencies now owe the Treasury up- 
ward of $25 billion. This accounts for that 
much of the national debt. 

Well, the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee wanted to add another $5 billion to 
the debt by giving a proposed new agency, 
the Development Loan Fund (DLF) a blank 
check for this amount. No appropriations. 
No controls. In effect, the DLF would have 
had this money in perpetuity, to use as it 
pleased without question from Congress. 

Senator Francis Case, of South Dakota, 
pulled the string on this gimmick, by rais- 
ing a point of.order. He cited the consti- 
tutional mandate. If somebody had raised 
the point years ago, the national debt would 
be a lot less. 

As a result, the Senate compromised. It 
agreed to appropriate directly to the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund $750 million for 1960, 
$1,250 million for 1961. 

In the words of Senator Brrp, “nothing 
could be more fiscally irresponsible” than 
the Foreign Relations Committee's proposal. 
Now that the Senate has slammed that door, 
would it be too much to hope that it might 
padlock some of the others? 
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‘Piggyback: New Concept Applied to an 
Old Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a very informative address 
“Piggyback: New Concept Applied to an 
Old Doctrine” made by Morris Forgash, 
president of the United States Freight 
Co. before the San Francisco Bay Area 
Chapter, National Defense Transporta- 
tion Association, at Fort Mason, San 
Francisco, Calif., on June 25, 1959. 
Mr. Forgash is one of the outstanding 
businessmen of our country. There is 
no one better qualified to discuss the 
subject of his address than Mr. Forgash. 
He is also a great American and 2 busi- 
nessman and a citizen who looks to the 
future of our country with faith, con- 
fidence, and vision. 

J ccysack—New CONCEPT APPLIED TO AN OLD 
DocTRINE 


(Address by Morris Forgash, president 
United States Freight Co. before San 
Francisco Bay Area Chapter, National De- 
fense Transportation Association, Fort 
Mason, San Francisco, Calif., June 25, 
1959) 

I am happy to have the opportunity to 
meet with you—to shake hands and chat 
with you informally—and to make this 
formal appearance on your program. 

Though I traveled across the continent to 
get here I could very well, in lieu of the 
customary greeting, have addressed you as 
“friends and neighbors.” The jet age has 
shrunk the Nation and the world, and made 
neighbors of the cliff dwellers of New York 
City and San Francisco. 

We have another thing in common—we 
are fellow members of the National De- 
fense Transportation Association. As mem- 
bers of that organization we have come to- 
gether—from industry and Government— 
from the military and the various modes of 
carriage—because of our common interest 
in. the defense aspects of transportation. 
And yet we all realize that transportation 
cannot be maintained in a strong defense 
posture unless its various segments find and 
occupy their most useful roles in the do- 
mestic economy of the Nation. It is in 
recognition of this fact that the mational 
constitution of National Defense Transpor- 
tation Association states as one of its basic 
ebjectives—“to sponsor and encourage the 
promotion and progressive development of 
scientific and practical improvements in all 
forms and phases of transportation and re- 
lated communications, especially as to all 
military and defense requirements.” 

That. is a splendidly conceived objective. 
It has meat in it. The words “sponsor and 
encourage” imply action—not mere lipserv- 
ice to the things in which we believe. The 
words “progressive development” and “prac= 
tical improvements” show that as an organ- 
ization National Defense Transportation As- 
sociation realizes our goals will not be 
achieved by wishful thinking or high sound- 
ing theory. We must be concerned with 
practical things if we are to achieve defense 
preparedness. 

I do not know what you are doing here in 
your chapter to implement the objectives of 
National Defense Transportation Associa- 
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tion. Certainly by inviting persons to come 
here and discuss with you their ideas about 
improved transportation you are fostering 
understanding and only understanding can 
breed progress. I am known to have some 
very decided views about current develop- 
ments in transportation and I am not so 
naive as to believe that they are entirely 
noncontroversial. You may disagree with 
some of the things-I have to say, and you 
are free to form your own opinions, but if I 
can cause any of you to want to go out and 
do something &bout the “status quo” I will 
be fully compensated for my trip. For 
whatever else we may think about our trans- 
portation system, we know that—it cannot 
stand still. 

You and I belong to a very fortunate gen- 
eration of traffic and transportation peo- 
ple. More change, more progress has taken 
place in transportation during our lifetime 
than in all of the centuries since the inven- 
tion of the wheel. And yet the past is only 
prologue. We stand on the threshold of de- 
velopments so revolutionary that we can 
hardly afford to go to sleep lest we wake up 
as outdated as Rip Van Winkle. 

The wisdom and understanding with 
which we solve the issues in transportation 
that right now are literally knocking at our 
door will profoundly affect the economy and 
security of the Nation—even of the world. 
As Chairman Oren Harris of the House In- 
terstate Commerce Committee recently said, 
we must be visionary about transportation. 
Engineering and technology are only tools 
by which transport progress can be achieved. 
The tools are ready to our hand, but vision 
is necessary in their application. It has al- 
ways been thus. 

It is a paradox of human nature that 
visionaries always have had to run the risk 
of being called fools by their contemporaries. 
That may be one reason why steamboat 
navigation, demonstrated workable by Basco 
de Caray in 1542, waited nearly three hun- 
dred years for “Fulton’s Folly” to make it 
an acceptable. media of transportation. It 
could, in part, account for the fact that the 
visions and inventions of Leonardo da Vinci 
yellowed on the drawing boards for hun- 
dreds of years before most of them were put 
to practical use in the nineteenth and 
twentieth century. 

I am here to talk to you about another 
modern development in transportation that 
is new only in its concept—piggyback. Pig- 
gyback, as a practice, is very old. More 
than a hundred years ago, in the middle 
1800's, sectionalized canal boats were trans- 
ported on flatcars, between points in Penn- 
sylvania. Establishment of through rail 
service between the points involved dried up 
that early form of piggyback. 

Dun’s Review recently carried a reproduc- 
tion of an old print showing the piggyback 
service pioneered by the Long Island Rail 
Road in 1884. It consisted of the moving of 
farmers’ produce-laden wagons between 
points on Long Island and the East River— 
four wagons to the flatcar. The teams 
hitched a ride on the same train in spécially 
built boxcars. ‘ 

A more modern version of piggyback— 
the transportation of steel containers on 
flatcars—was inaugurated by the, railroads 
in 1921. This was widely hailed as a sound 
and progressive idea in transportation. It 
caught on with the shipping public and 
looked as though it had a great future. 
But theory, in the form of prescribed for- 
mulas of rate-making, collided with prac- 
ticality, and the service died for lack of 
customers. 

The railroads experimented with several 
rate bases for the early container service. 
They discovered that rates on a per-mile 
basis, with a minimum charge per container, 
was the most practical basis. This basis of 
rate publication was drawn into litigation 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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and the Commission, in 1931, prescribed a 
new formula, based on classification of the 
freight in the cohtainers. That was the end 
of the container service of that era, for the 
shippers simply would not buy it on the 
basis prescribed. 

In the 2 decades that followed the con- 
tainer experiment, various other limited ex- 
cursions in the piggyback field were made by 
individual railroads. For example, the 
Great Western began hauling trailers on 
flatcars between Chicago and St. Paul in 
1936 for a charge to the public of $42.50 per 
trailer, minimum 20,000 pounds. Shortly 
thereafter the Great Western established the 
same charge for hauling the trailers of 
motor common carriers. The Commission 
approved the charges involved, but said that 
when they were applied to loaded trailers 
tendered by the motor carriers they were, in 
legal effect, “divisions” and not “rates.” 

From the decisidn in the Great Western 
case there evolved the so-called “substituted 
service” arrangement, which is the basis of 
what we now call “plan I” piggyback. The 
motor carrier simply substitutes a rail 
movement, in trailer-on-flatcar service, for 
a part or all of its highway movement, and 
pays the railroad a flat charge which, in 
legal theory, is called a “division”. The rail- 
road “concurs” in the motor carriers’ tariffs. 

The New Haven Railroad was among the 
carriers that_experimented with piggyback 
in the doldrums decades and, in 1954, it 
petitioned the Commission to settle certain 
legal questions which had arisen with re- 
gard to the service by means of a deciara- 
tory order. All types of carriers, as well as 
shippers, participated in the formal pro- 
ceedings which ensued. The motor carriers 
strongly, contended that railroads might not 
handle their own freight in trailer-on-flatcar 
service without obtaining a certificate to op- 
erate as a motor carrier. The Commission 
rejected this argument. 

The Commission also held, in the New 
Haven case, that motor carriers may not 
utilize rail piggyback service at published 
rail rates. It said that to do so the motor 
carrier would have to act in the dual role of 
common carrier and shipper, which it could. 
not lawfully do. However, the Commission 
said that the substituted service plan, which 
it had previously approved in the Great 
Western and other cases, could be employed 
by the motor carriers. 

While the Commission thus has several 
times approved the so-called substituted 
service plan, or plan I piggyback, the legal 
basis for such plan, in the opinion of many. 
astute lawyers with whom I have talked, is 
subject to serious question. Under such 
plan the motor carrier solicits, bills and 
rates the traffic and he may not, consistent 
with the decisions, take the freight beyond 
the scope of his own operating authority. 
He utilizes the railroad, in substitution for 
his own over-the-road haul. The railroad 
does not know or care where the freight 
comes from or where it goes—it deals only 
with the motor carrier, and the motor 
carrier is, in fact, the only shipper which 
the railroad knows in the transaction. 

The term “coordination” unfortunately 
seems to mean different things to different 
people and as a result is creating a great 
deal of confusion, which may tend to slow 





* up this vitally important development. The 


confusion that I am referring to is the loose 
manner in which the term “substitution” is 
used .synonymously with “coordination.” 
The fact of the matter is that they represent 
two separate and distinct concepts. As I 
have stated, plan I represents a service per- 
formed by a railroad in substitution for 
highway service, and does not constitute a 
coordination of the two forms of transporta- 
tion. Substitution of one form of carriage 
for another is clearly not coordination. Co- 
ordination is a combination of two or more 
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services in a conjunctive sense. If such a 
practice is to serve any useful purpose, the 
combination must have as its objective the 
attainment of the-maximum advantages in- 
herent in each mode of transportation. One 
should be the extension of the other and not 
@ mere substitution. There is a natural re- 
luctance on the part of managers of different 
modes of carriage to admit that there are 
limitations on their particular media, and 
thus the give and take necessary for effective 
coordination has not voluntarily come about. 

At all events, following the New Haven 
case, plan I arrangements were established 


.on a fairly extensive basis, primarily in the 


Bast. It received a good deal of publicity 
but it has not lived up to its advance billing. 
In fact, it is on the decline, particularly on 
some roads. The Pennsylvania Railroad han- 
dled fewer truckers’ trailers in 1958 than in 
any year since 1953. This plan can obviously 
not be depended upon to fulfill the promise 
of eoordifiated service which piggyback holds 
for the shipping public. 

Plan II piggyback—the railroad’s own serv- 
iee—which also was given the Commission’s 
blessing in the declaratory order proceeding 
in the New Haven case, has been established 
on a much more extensive basis than plan I. 
Under this plan the railroads simply trans- 
port the freight tendered by their own ship- 
pers tn trailers on flatears instead of in box- 
cars. Their rates for this service are gener- 
ally on a basis comparable to the truck rates. 

Plan III and plan IV piggyback are the 
most recent applications of this new con- 
cept to an old"service. They were, by all 
odds, the fastest. growing of the plans until 
their expansion was arrested by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which, begin- 
ning early last Summer, has suspended all 
new plan III and IV rates and placed exist- 
ing rates under investigation. 

As a lifelong student of transportation, 
and as one who has devoted perhaps as 
muth time and study to the potentials of 
piggyback as any other man in the coun- 
try, I see in these plans the answers to ques- 
tions about coordinated transportation that 
have been sought for generations. I so ad- 
vised the Commission in testimony which I 
presented in support of the plans in the 
pending cases, 

Plan III, as you may know, involves the 
transportation of freight in trailers that 
are owned -by the shipper and tendered by 
him already loaded and ready to be placed 
on_a flatcar. The railroad places the trailers 
on and takes them from the flatcar. Under 
plan 4 the flatcar as well as the trailer is 
shipper-owned. The railroad’s function un- 
der this plan is simply to pull the flatcar, 
loaded with trailers, from ramp at origin 
to ramp at destination. 

There is a physical resemblance between 
all four of the piggyback plans, but plans 3 
and 4 are so advanced in their concept that 
to draw comparisons we might as well go 
all the way back to Long Island’s wagon 
train in the 1880’s. The boldness of these 
latter plans is that they break with tradi- 
tional methods of pricing carrier service. Be- 
cause the service performed by the rail- 
roads is stripped of all non-essentials—the 
expensive terminal services—and reduced to 
pure transportation, it has been possible to 
discard the cumbersome and antiquated 
formulas of rate-making and fixed charges on 
a simpie, sensible, and profitable basis. 


Rates for plan 3 and plan 4 piggyback are 


_Stated in flat amounts per movement, ter- 


minal to terminal, loaded or empty. To ar- 
rive at the amount per movement all the 
railroad has to do is to determine how much 
it must charge per car mile to cover its 
costs and meet its revenue needs. The 
freight classifies itself based on the simple 
factor of how much you can load in a car. 


‘Almost all of the elements that complicate 


the pricing of rail service for movement in 
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bex-cars—terminal handling, transfers, emp- 
ty car mileage, freight loss and damage— 
are either eliminated or performed by the 
shipper. 

To some people this break with tradition 
in the manner of fixing freight rates may 
seem like killing a sacred-cow. Because:it is 
new it will be suspect. Because it is sim- 
ple, whereas we have been conditioned to 
think of rate-making as complex, this in- 
novation in pricing will be, in fact has 
been, attacked as unsound. It will “break 
down” the rate structure, you will hear some 
people say. 

These bogeymen are made of straw. The 
fact is that the simplified plan of rate- 
making makes sense to the shippers and 
makes money for the railroads. And it is 
the most significant movement in the direc- 
tion of self-help that has been taken in dec- 
ades. The Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, in reporting the bill 
that became the Transportation Act of 1958, 
said: 

“There has been a failure (by rail man- 
agement) to recognize changing conditions, 
times, and tastes. A failure to compete ag- 
gressively for business by use of modernized 
equipment, by adjustments in plant and 
financial structures, as well as failure to 
adjust rates to compete effectively for traf- 
fic.” 

Piggyback plans 3 and 4 are an answer to 
the foregoing charge and challenge. 

The Senate Committee, in the same report, 
said: . 

“The enormous growth of commercial pri- 
vate carriage of property by motor vehicle 
in recent years, resulting as it has in a con- 
tinuing erosion of huge volumes of traffic 
that would otherwise be available for trans- 
portation by public carriers, is a serious prob- 
lem for the railroads and other common car- 
riers.” 

As long ago as 1956 it became apparent to 
thinking men in transportation that ship- 
pers,,in increasing numbers, had discovered 
they had another choice in the selection 
of a medium to move their goods—their own 
trucks. No need to talk to such shippers 
about traditional ratemaking concepts— 
what the traffic will bear—value of service— 
common carrier liability. They could figure 
the cost of providing their own trucks in the 
only terms that had any significance to 
them—total dollars. They could compare 
the standards of service with that offered by 
common carriers. What they wanted to know 
from common carriers was how much and 
how fast. And in their choice of taking pub- 
lic transportation or leaving it lies the real 
problem of the transportation system of the 
United States. 

Under Piggyback plans 3 and 4 the rail- 
roads, for the first time, have Offered the 
shippers a service and a price both of which 
can be realistically compared with the alter- 
native of private carriage. . This is not only 
the most practical—it is the only effective 
means that has been devised for stopping 
the erosion of common carrier tonnage to 
private channels, and from that standpoint 
alone it could be the salvation of the com- 
mon carrier system. 

Important as it is, the redirection of the 
transportation of freight into professional 
and more economic channels is not the only 
cardinal virtue of piggyback plans 3 and 4. 
The simple and sensible method of pricing 
which they represent ig of enormous ad- 
vantage to all shippers, whether or not they 
have a choice of public or private carriage— 
and of course not all shippers have that 
choice. Without hiring experts or anaylsts 
shippers can figure their transportation 
costs with certainty arid budget them with 
confidence for management purposes. 

Because piggyback offers almost damage- 
free transportation shippers can depend on 
selling all of their product to customers 
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without figuring on collecting damages for 
a significant amount of their freight. Ex- 
pensive and totally unproductive claim de- 
partments can be reduced or eliminated. 

The greatly increased speed in transit 
which is possible by use of piggyback plans 3 
and 4 wil produce benefits in several ways. 
Goods tied up in transit are dead inventory. 
Delayed or unpredictable arrivals cause dis- 
satisfaetion, loss of sales, and economic 
waste. The ramp-to-ramp movement of 
piggyback cars, without unloading, transfer, 
or terminal delays, will shave days from 
transit time and enable completely depend- 
able scheduling of deliveries. 

Benefits accuring to the railroads from 
the use of piggyback plans 3 and 4 are 
equally spectacular. Because the charges 
apply whether the trailers are loaded or 
empty; @ 100-percent load factor is 
guafanteed for the first time in history. For 
the first time the railroads can, through 
use of these plans, concentrate on the busi- 
ness of railroading and quit worrying about 
the incidentals of transportation. They 
have iittle or no switching, labor, or material 
costs in the conditioning of cars—no car 
distribution cost. And they can measure 
their costs of producing service against their 
revenues with a degree of certainty never 
before possible. 

Finally, these plans result in benefits to 
the transportation system, to the economy 
of the country, and to the national defense, 
that are of immeasurable value. Take the 
long-sought, eloquently praised, but always 
elusive matter of coordination of transpor- 
tation. Coordination is the only designated 
end goal of our national transportation 
policy that has completely evaded the grasp 
of carriers and regulators alike. 

Piggyback plans 3 and 4 provide an eco- 
nomic approach to the problem. Since the 
containers or trailers employed are inter- 
changable, and can move with equal facilty 
on rubber tires or steel rails, the choice of 
movement reduces itself to practical and eco- 
nomic rather than artificial standards. The 
choice of services, and the extent of use of 
each, thus becomes a rather simple choice, 
and under plans 3 and 4 it remains with the 
shipper. 

Compare this with piggyback plan 1, where 
there is a substitution of one form of car- 
riage for another, but the service itself, and 
the price exacted, are the service and rates 
of motor carriers. The choice is not that of 
the shipper at all, but of the motor carrier, 
and ff there are economic advantages in- 
volved they do not reflect themselves in 
what the shipper pays. This, to my way of 
thinking, is not coordination at all, but 
substitution. 

It will occur to you that not all shippers 
are or will be in a position to use piggyback 
plans 3 and 4, no matter how widespread 
the service might become. That affords me 
an opportunity to say a word about how the 
freight forwarder fits into the picture. It is 
a pleasant duty which I undertake, because 
I am connected with the forwarding indus- 
try both in an individual and in a representa- 
tive capacity. 

For more than a hundred years—since be- 
fore the railroads had through service and 
through rates—freight forwarders have been 
recognized as coordinators of transportation. 
They have fitted each innovation and de- 
velopment in transport, as it came along, into 
the plan of their service. Their function as 
a coordinating medium is recognized and 
protected by law. 

Freight forwarders thus are in a position 
to make fully available to the whole shipping 
public, the economic advantages of piggy- 
back. As a separate, independent, special- 
ized carrier, endowed with a free choice of 
underlying media of transport, the for- 
warder can extend the advantages of piggy- 
back plans 3 and 4 to shippers wherever 
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they are located. Forwarders are, or at 
least are in a position to be, the catalytic 
agent in the picture, and if they are not ar- 
tificially reStrained in the use which they 
can make of this new concept of transporta- 
tion there is no end to the public advantages 
which we may expect with the march of 
time. 

Now when I come to speak of the defense 
potentials of piggyback I must ask you to be 
a little visionary and look beyond the present 
uses of plans 3 and 4 which I have described. 
Piggyback and its relatives, sometimes called 
fishyback, birdyback, or something else, em- 
brace the entire field of containerized trans- 
portation. We have been using our trans- 
portation systems as warehouses, as packing 
stowage concerns, and for almost everything 
else, with transportation as a by-product of 
their effort. The tremendous duplication of 
labor, of materials, and of transportation 
facilities has made transportation the costly 
product that it is today, fighting to protect 
its traffic against complete amateurs who 
provide their own service. We simply have 
to start thinking in terms of developing com- 
pletely interchangeable units of equipment 
that can move over the highways, the rails, 
the waterways and high seas, and even in the 
air, without rehandling of cargo. 

One of the most cogent reasons for stand- 
ardization was stated by Commissioner Win- 
chell of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in a recent speech, as follows: 

“In a competitive transportation system 
such as we have in this country, one might 
expect that the purchase of céntainers would 
be dictated by the individual needs of the 
purchasing carrier, with little thought to 
whether the container could be interchanged 
with the representative from another mode 
of transportation. It must be recognized, 
however, that to secure the fullest advantages 
from containerization, all transport agencies 
must agree upon a program for standardiz- 
ing containers, especially in such essentials 
as tie-down and lifting devices. Carriers in- 
vesting large sums in so-called captive con- 
tainérs may, a few years hence, find them- 
selves burdened with obsolete equipment. 
The genius of this country has been in the 
way in which it has been able to take new 
concepts and employ them in a manner which 
brings out their fullest practical use. There 
is no reason to believe that the development 
and use of containers will prove an ex- 
ception.” 

Many: organizations and groups have been 
studying the problems of containerization 
but until recently they have been moving 
at a rather leisurely pace, at least insofar 
as any tangible evidence of their activity was 
concerned. Recently the National Defense 
Transportation Association sparked activity 
in the field by appointing a special subcom- 
mittee, of which I have the honor to be 
chairman, to explore means of crashing 
through some of the barriers in the field of 
containerization. 

Industry, the carriers, and the military are 
all well and ably represented on our sub- 
committee and it has been a working sub- 
committee. We have held a number of meet- 
ings and, considering the tremendous scope 
and knotty complications of the subject, we 
have made astonishing progress. Our con- 
clusions are pretty well firmed up, but we 
will not release them until we have done 
some checking with other agencies or groups 
concerned with the problem. I can tell you 


at this time that the thinking of our sub-- 


committee is pretty well focused on a 40-foot 
unit as a maximum, with a limited number 
of multiples thereof, and that a public an- 
nouncement of its definite conclusions may 
be forthcoming within the next 30 days. 

In considering the standardization of any 
type of equipment we must consider the 
problems and the requirements of the basic 
interests involved—those of the shipper and 














those of the transportation agencies. The 
interests of the shipper revolve around the 
prime objectives of economy tn material han- 
dling and the physical loading and unloading 
at various transportation facilities and the 
transfer of the container to and from his 
place of business. These interests find great- 
est expression in a container which he can 
utilize for his exclusive needs and the only 
remaining requirement is the publication 
of a freight rate under which to move it eco- 
nomically. It is readily apparent that the 
interest of the shipper dissolves most abrupt- 
ly if, after making large capital commitments, 
he cannot move about the loaded and empty 


* containers under rates, rules and regulations 


which can reflect or give promise of reflecting 
a reasonable economy in the overall opera- 
tion. A proper freight rate is, therefore, the 
only proverbial “bridge” which can breathe 
life and reality into this revolutionary devel- 
opment. This is indeed the critical area 
within which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has the opportunity of playing the 
deciding role. 

On the other hand, the interest of the 
transportation agency not only parallels 
those of the shipper, but goes several steps 
beyond—the carrier* requires a container 
which is compatible with the handling of 
almost any type of freight tendered for car- 
riage—small 1.t.l. lots as well as large ones 
short of a full truckload. He must look for 
and expect reduction in platform and other 
handling costs, the elimination of the phys- 
ical transfer of the freight itself at termi- 
nals, and reduction in cost of local pickup 
and delivery, particularly in the case of the 
large lots, by elimination of breaking bulk 
at origin and/or destination freight house. 

The concern of the military with stand- 
ardization of containers and with effective 
implementation of means for their complete 
interchangeability among types of carriers, 
is understandable. We have the most mass- 
ive and comprehensive transportation sys- 
tem on the face of the globe, but we must 
remember that France once had the most 
massive fortification system ever devised by 
man, and when the Maginot Line crumbled 
under,’ what was then modern warfare 
France fell. We cannot afford to let our 
transportation system become our maginet 
line for lack of modernization and imagi- 
nation. 

Modern warfare cannot be waged with 
yesterday’s weapons, and we cannot mod- 
ernize our transportation plant on the eve 
of Armageddon. Flexibility—speed—inter- 
changeability will be as important as capac- 
ity—in fact may be the measure of capacity 
in any present day defense effort. To the 
extent that we can provide for the transfer 
of lading from rail to truck to vessel, or the 
reverse, or any combination thereof, we will 
help to revitalize the facilities and lifelines 
of transport. Freight in interchangeable 
containers can be kept moving while a rail- 
road track or yard, or a bridge or highway 
are being repaired. ‘ 

The standardization of containers and the 
practical adaptation and encouragement of 
their use through plans such as piggyback 
Plans 3nd 4, will increase not only the uti- 
lization but the capacity of our overall 
transportation plant. By encouraging pri- 
vate acquisition and ownership of trailers 
and flatcars, these plans will result in the 
building up of vast pools of equipment at no 
expense to the carriers. Even in peacetime 
we are periodically plaguéd by car shortages 
and, from a defense standpoint, the situa- 
tion at present is frightening. The Chair- 
aman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in testimony just a few days ago be- 
fore a Senate subcommittee trying to find 
the solution to freight car shortages, said 
that there are just two principal causes of 
car shortages—inadequate car ownership and 
failure to utilize existing equipment effi- 
ciently. Piggyback Plans 3 and 4 should go 
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a long way toward relieving both of these 
causes. 

Chairman Tuggle pointed out in his testi- 
mony that the ownership is actually less to- 
day than it was during World War II, de- 
spite the generally expanding economy. In 
the 10-year period, 1949-59, freight car 
ownership declined by almost 60,000 cars. 
This poses a serious problem from the stand- 
point of trade and commerce—the problem 
is critical from the standpoint of national 
defense. 

Even in the short time and to the limited 
extent that piggyback plans 3 and 4 have 
been in effect, the trailer and flatcar fleet 
has been materially increased and the build- 
ers are working at top speed. The public 
has dared to risk money in the purchase of 
equipment even with legal questions ahout 
piggyback service still unanswered. Given 
@ green light, and with the expansion of the 
service that is bound to*come because the 
shippers are clamoring for it, the privately 
owned equipment fleet will grow to enor- 
mous proportions and stand as a defense re- 
serve that nobody has even suggested we can 
otherwise obtain. 

As to the failure to utilize existing equip- 
ment efficiently, of which Chairman Tuggle 
spoke, his fellow Commissioner, Arpaia, in 
@ speech last March, said that flatcars in 
piggyback service were reported to be averag- 
ing 175 miles a day, and that some were be- 
ing used as much as 450 miles a day. I don’t 
know the source of his information, but I 
can tell you my experience is closer to the 
450-mile figure. And that compares with 
an average of 47 miles a day for all freight 
cars in 1957. Piggyback has thus literally 
added a new dimension to transportation, 
and a new weapon to our arsenal of defense. 

Old and accepted ways of doing things, 
like old shoes, are comfortable and we are 
loathe to discard them. But we cannot afford 
the luxury of rejecting this new and revolu- 
tionary concept of transportation. It was a 
hundred years between the first application 
of piggyback that I mentioned to you and 
Piggyback plans 3 and 4. We cannot afford 
to wait another hundred years for a new idea 
to evolve. 

In the interest of more efficient angi eco- 
nomical service to the general public—in the 
interest of strengthening and coordinating 
the transportation system—in the interest 
of a dynamic, flexible, and adequate defense 
transport plan, we must nurture, encourage, 
and support this adventure in progress. 

Science and engineering, teamed with 
the productive genius of America, will solve 
the mechanical and technological problems 
I have outlined—the standardization of 
equipment, the mechanics of interchange, 
the perfection of techniques. But we must 
depend upon vision for acceptance of the idea 
involved, and upon wisdom and understand- 
ing and patience to carry us through the 
experimentation to the ultimate perfection 
of that idea. 





Senator Morse, a One-Man Team When 
Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand an editorial entitled 
“A One-Man Team When Necessary,” 
published in the Greater Oregon, a 
weekly newspaper published in Albany, 
Oreg. It is a very unusual kind of edi- 
torial. It is unusual because it discusses 
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in warm, friendly, and complimentary 
terms the man who is the most contro- 
versial man in the U.S. Senate, and a 
man who has undoubtedly received more 
newspaper criticism, certainly in recent 
months, than any other Member of the 
Senate. 

I should like to read a few paragraphs 
from the editorial before-I ask to have 
it printed in the Recorp. The editorial 
reads in part: 

What will our history books tell of this 
era in which we are now living Well, we 
are willing to make a prediction as to what 
they will say about one man—and that is 
Oregon’s Senator WAYNE MoRsE. 

Here it is. We predict that our senior 
Senator will be referred to in history books 
as “WAYNE MORSE, & one-man ball team 
when the need arises, playing all the posi- 
tions and making a minimum of errors. 


This excellent editorial goes on to de- 
velop the baseball analogy in very inter- 
esting terms, and concludes with this 
paragraph: 

The only position our Senator Morse does 
not play is that of umpire. The people of 
Oregon act in the capacity of umpire. They 
call the plays as they see them, and they 
always call him safe. 


I ask unanimous consent that this ex- 
cellent editorial about a really great U.S. 
Senator be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Greater Oregon, June 5, 1959} 

A Ong-MAN TEAM WHEN NECESSARY 


We like to make predictions in our edi- 
torial columns, and we want to make an 
early one in this month of June. This is 
the month our State’s centennial exposition 
opens, when we will relive our historical 
past. Seldom do we stop to consider that 
we, too, are making history, right now in 
the present. . 

What will our history books tell of this 
era in which we are now living? Well, we 
are willing to make a prediction as to what 
they will say about one man—and that is 
Oregon’s Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Here is it. We predict that our senior 
Senator will be referred to in history books 
as “WAyNeE L. Morsg, a one-man ball team 
when the need arises, playing all the posi- 
tions. and: making a minimum of errors.” 

Sometimes people are too close to the 
present to assess the ability of others with 
the proper perspective. Some no doubt’ will 
think this is.true of us. However, we are 
confident that Senator Morse’s record of 
home runs will win him recognition as an 
outstanding all-around player. Some people 
are good ball carriers, which may be good 
enough for some events. But it takes more 
in top league competition; a man must 
have a lot on the ball and not count on the 
rest of the players for that extra effort 
which may be the margin of victory. 

As a pitcher, Morse has a fast ball he 
can send over home plate at a sizzling speed. 
He also has some tricky curves and slow 
drops that are hard for opponents to figure 
out but are a big help to his team. As a 
catcher, no one will deny that he catches 
more criticism from the press than any other 
Senator. That may be due in great meas- 
ure because he never hesitates to speak 
out when he feels it is in the best interests 
of the home team, and he is always in there 
pepping up the other players. 

At shortstop, Mors also is a whiz and at 
least once he kept us out of war with Red 
China. Even when a long fly ball is knocked 
into left, right, or center field our Senator 
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gets under the ball and hauls it safely in. He 
is an excellent long stop as well as shortstop. 

Politics is one of the toughest games 
we know of, but when Senator Morse is run- 
ning in an election he never fails to touch 
all the bases and has never been thrown out. 
He is a good batter, too, and bats as good 
as he gets. He never gets caught off base, 
or put out in a double play. 

It matters little to Senator Morse that the 
Portland. dailies and others of the one- 
party press may boo, throw pop bottles, and 
hurl insults at him. He doesn’t let criti- 
cism bother him, but keeps in mind the goal 
that must be achieved if his team of State 
and country is to triumph. 

The only position our Senator Morse does 
not play is that of umpire. The people of 
Oregon act in the capacity of umpire. They 
call the plays as they see them, and they al- 
ways call him-safe. 





Help for the Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe that the editorial in the New- 
ark (N.J.) Star-Ledger, published under 
date of Wednesday, July 8, is so well 
written and to the point that I hope 
my colleagues will take the necessary 
time to read it and understand the hope 
of those of us who live in metropolitan 
areas: 

HELP FOR THE CITIEs 


President Eisenhower’s veto of the housing 
bill emphasizes how dependent the rebirth 
of the Nation’s cities is on Federal assist- 
ance. 

The housing bill was an omnibus measure 
which included several programs connected 
with housing. Among these was the pro- 
gram under which urban renewal projects 
were made possible through help from the 
Federal Government. 

With that help cut off, the cities would 
be ‘left stranded without the funds neces- 
sary to continue the rebuilding programs. 
Actually, the urban renewal program is more 
than a housing program. It is a program to 
create new life in the cities, to rescue them 
from the deadening encroachment of de- 
terioration. While it does provide hous- 
ing units, it provides much more. It can 
change the entire character of wide areas— 
economically and culturally. 

The aims.of other programs in the hous- 
ing bill are not nearly as broad and would 
not have the impact of urban renewal. 

Newark, along with several other cities in 
New Jersey as well as the rest of the coun- 
try, has been looking forward to Federal aid 
for several projects which will mean a 
great deal to the city’s future. It would be 
a severe blow if these had to be abandoned. 

Fortunately it is not likely that this will 
happen. While there are sharp differences 
of opinion on housing projects, there is gen- 
eral agreement on the value and the need 
for the urban renewal program. There is 
criticism that it fails to meet the needs of 
the smaller. cities and that the cost could 
be pared down. 

But the fundamental concept of the Fed- 
eral Government assisting the cities has not 
been challenged. That being so, an ac- 
ceptable program undoubtedly will emerge, 
Perhaps it should be divorced from a catch- 
all housing bill and be considered on its 
own: merits as a city assistance measure, 
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Productivity Challenge From Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in these days of high speeds, 
growing complexities, and rapid out- 
break of varied events we find little time 
to review, analyze, and cast an apprais- 
ing eye over some of our long-term pro- 
grams and the long-range developments 
affecting them. 

We come to take for granted situa- 
tions to which we have become ac- 
customed; and may be partially blind 
to developments that have been working 
silently while we have been otherwise 
occupied. 

Our trade agreements program is a 
case in point. I do not say that we have 
failed to give attention to it, but some 
of the developments in the background 
have been passed up without sufficient 
notice. I am impressed, for example, 
with the fact that this country seems 
suddenly to be confronted with an out- 
flow of gold, a decline in exports, an in- 
crease in imports, and a scramble by 
many of our exporting industries to find 
in oversea countries facilities for manu- 
facturing the goods for export that they 
have been accustomed to make in the 
United States. 

This is an alarming development, not 
because it represents a flight of capital 
but because it reflects a deep, underlying 
change in our international competitive 
situation—not something temporary or 
hardly worthy of attention. There can 
be little question that, after mary years 
of economic policy pursued in one direc- 
tion at home and in the opposite direc- 
tion abroad, we now face a virtual crisis 
in our foreign trade situation. 

We no longer have the comforting 
thought that has always come to our sup- 
port in the past, namely, that we have 
nothing to worry about because of our 
vast lead in technology over other coun- 
tries. The day is gone when we can be 
indifferent to the fact that our wages 
are several times higher than those of 
our competitors. We no longer enjoy 
the lead in productivity per man-hour 
that once formed the bulwark of our de- 
fense; nor are we likely to regain it. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a fact of the first 
magnitude and should arouse use to an 
early and thorough reexamination of our 
position. Recently an examination of 
our current position, contrasting it with 
the accustomed situation of past years 
was made by one who has devoted much 
time and labor to the foreign competitive 
situation. Mr. O. R. Strackbein, who is 
chairman of the Nation-Wide Committee 
on Import-Export Policy, spoke before 
the Drop Forging Association in Spring 
Lake, N.J., presenting a long-range re- 
view of this country’s international 
economic position. _ 

I commend Mr. Strackbein’s analysis 
and views to all members of this body 
as worthy of perusal and most serious 
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consideration. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I present his 
address: 
Propuctiviry CHALLENGE FRoM ABROAD 
(Address of O. R. Strackbein, chairman, the 
the Nationwide Committee on Import- 
Export Policy before the Drop Forging 
Association, Spring Lake, N.J., June 22, 
1959) 


For many years since the advent of mass 
production in this country American indus- 
try stood in the forefront among the indus- 
trial nations of the world in point of pro- 
ductivity per worker. The moving produc- 
tion line, interchangeability of parts, labor- 
saving machines and finally automation were 
American developments in response to a 
mass market. The fast-growing population 
and the gospel of high wages as practiced 
by Henry Ford opened the way to a torrent 
of goods and gadgets such as no one in the 
Old World had dared entertain even in 
dreamland, 

In American technology achieved such 
wonders of production that within a genera- 
tion our crates and packs, bales and barrels 
spilled over our outer borders, across the seas 
and found their way into markets all over 
the world. Our industry, armed abundantly 
with ingenious machines and devices, heavy 
crushers and grinders, singing gears and 
screeching saws, turned out pieces and 
parts in fast tumbling succession. There 
was nothing like it elsewhere in the world. 

In the United States wages rose to a high 
level but so did output per man-hour, par- 
ticularly in the mass production industries. 
This higher productivity kept unit prices 
low. In fact, the high productivity made 


. possible the high wages. As a result the 


much lower wages prevailing abroad were 
no source of worry to the giant producers 
in this country. Foreign productivity was 
relatively low and therefore no great threat. 
Even some of our smaller industries were 
able to hold their own in competition with 
the wage-starved countries overseas. 

Obsessed with the notion that this was 
to be the permanent order of the universe 
and assuming that we had no real need of 
much competitive insulation against the rest 
of the world, while at the same time hunger- 
ing for markets that would absorb our 
burgeoning surpluses, we began 25 years ago 
@ program of economic disarmament. 
Pressed as we were by heavy economic frus- 
tration during the depression and the con- 
sequent high emotional buildup, we char- 
acteristically Jumped in with both feet. We 
thoroughly hated the tariff and turned upon 
it the usual outpourings of wrath and ridi- 
cule; and went after it with mtscle and 
meat ax. We felt very virtuous as we cut 
and ripped the tariff wall to pieces. 

We moved rapidly in the direction of free 
trade and sought to liberate world trade 
in the image of Adam Smith’s philosophy 
of 1775, while at home.we ran in the op- 
posite direction as fast as we could to upset 
the free market, by interfering with nearly 
all factors of production through public 
controls and forced inflation of prices and 
wages. To date we have lowered the aver- 
age protective effect of our tariff approxi- 
mately 80 percent. This we did while we 
were creating high vulnerability by raising 
cost burdens at home through legislative en- 
actments such as farm price supports, mini- 
mum wages, obligatory collective bargaining, 
etc. Meantime the combined forces of the 
State Department and the White House vir- 
tually nullified the relief measures provided 
by Congress as remedies against individual 
cases of severe injury caused by the exposure. 

In very recent years, i.e., since the cumu- 
lative effect of the Marshall plan made itself 
felt, the United States has come into a new 
world economic position. This position dif- 
fers greatly from both our prewar position 
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and even from the first 10-year postwar pe- 
riod; but the seeds of the change were sown 
throughout those years. 

A world technological transformation has 
erupted on the scene and the end is not yet. 
This transformation has far-reaching eco- 
nomic implications for the United States 
and American industry, agriculture -and 
labor. It would be inaccurate to refer to 
it as an overseas industrial revolution since 
it lacked the characteristics of a revolution, 
industrial or otherwise. Nevertheless the re- 
sults, as they are bearing in upon us, have 
much of the impact of a revolution. 

What has really happened has been a 
great technological leap by many foreign 
countries, especially in Europe and Japan. 
This leap was fomented, nurtured, financed, 
or underwritten by the United States. Since 
1949 when foreign aid began to function on 
a@ grand scale we pve shipped, inclusive of 
commercial exports, $30 billion worth of ma- 
chinery and equipment to other countries. 
This represents a vast amount of mechanical 
installations, equal to more than half of the 
new machinery added by industry in the 
United States in the same period. 

This crowding into one decade of a 
technological advancement that otherwise 
would have required a generation or more 
plus billions of dollars in research and de- 
velopment for its achievement has shaken 
and reshaped the world of trade and foreign 
competition. 

No longer is the United States the great 
technological center of the world nor the sole 
source of mass-produced goods. We are being 
challenged by our féster children in nearly 
all quarters. Just as we once outgrew the 
tutelage of the mother country, to her ever- 
lasting amazement and irreversible loss, so 
our technological offspring in a number of 
other countries no longer need us. Thanks 
to our generosity they can outdo us almost 
at will, in many instances meeting and easily 
defeating us on our own home grounds. 

How could such a result spring from the 
well-meaning policies of so strong a nation 
as the United States? As well ask, how 
could Rome have fallen? How cculd Eng- 
land lose her empire and mastery of the 
seas? 


The makings of our present discomfiture 
have unfolded before our very eyes; but peo- 
ple with their eyes wide open often will not 
see. 

There is no mystery. We have syste- 
matically handicapped our production with 
increasing cost burdens while extending our 
technology abroad free of much of this 
burden. 


To be sure, our own productivity has also 
risen; but it has not jumped as it has in 
many, though not in all, lines in foreign 
countries. We too have installed much new 
machinery and equipment; but we merely 
substituted better machinery for existing 
machinery in most instances. There was no 
great leap in productivity. Beyond that we 
had powerful labor organizations that were 
ready, willing, and able to call for higher 
wages in proportion td increased produc- 
tivity. Foreign labor organizations are be- 
hind ours in bargaining capacity for reasons 
that show little likelihood of an early catch- 
up. - 

Thus while we improve our productivity 
we did not achieve lower prices for reasons 
that must be very obvious, but not at all 
limited to high wages and high profits. In 
other countries the exchange of modern 
machinery for handicraft production or for 
@ low order of mechanization, in many in- 
stances meant a remarkable leap in pro- 
ductivity; and the labor unions did not 
wrest the gain from the owners in the form 
of proportionately higher wages. Thus was 
the competitive position of the foreign pro- 
ducer improved in his contest with American 
producers. 
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Of course, this was not all. The machin- 
ery that we shipped under foreign aid was 
subtracted from the tax burden of the ré- 
ceiving countries and added to ours. In the 
total, including all other taxes, this, how- 
ever, did not play a heavy role but was part 
of a pattern. Many other cost burdens that 
found no counterpart or equal in othér 
countries were heaped on our producers. 

Our farm price support program was one. 
Here the discrepancy became very clear be- 
cause of the water-edge competition. Our 
higher domestic prices attracted imports in 
swiftly rising volume in such cases as po- 
tatoes, cheese, and cotton. When imports 
rolled in, our domestic products were bought 
up by our Government at support prices and 
the Treasury stood the loss. In short order 
we imposed restrictive import quotas. 
Otherwise our cotton production would have 
been driven off the map. Even so we have 
lost heavily in our share of the world cot- 
ton market; and we have not recovered 
despite our sale in foreign tharkets at. world 
prices in recent years. Our domestic cotton 
prices are 25 percent above the world price. 
Our cotton textile manufacturers pay this 
higher price while our foreign competitors 
pay the lower world price. This is an odd 
but little-known fact. Foreign countries 
then manufacture our cotton and ship back 
textiles at lower prices than our domestic 
industry can meet. 

We would also have been overwhelmed 
with wheat from Canada and elsewhere but 
for the imposition of a highly restrictive 
import quota. Of this there can be not the 
least question. Canada alone would have 
routed us. The same would be true with re- 
spect to dairy products. Denmark, France, 
Holland, Italy, Switzerland, New Zealand, 
Canada, and perhaps others would have 
destroyed our dairy industry. It too is price 
supported. We saved the industry through 
import quotas. 

However, in the case of industrial products 
the Government has steadfastly adhered to 
a tariff-cutting program while refusing itm- 
port quotas, except recently in the case of 
oil, where the national defense factor won 
the day. Yet in industrial products we have 
become no less vulnerable than in agricul- 
tural products; in fact more so in recent 
years because of the foreign technological 
buildup. The only difference is that the 
Government is not committed to a price- 
support policy or a guaranteed price on in- 
dustrial products ‘as in the case of agricul- 
tural products. Nevertheless many of our 
industrial products suffer ffom as much in- 
capacity and handicap in competing with 
imports as do farm products; but “no im- 
port quotas” is the cry; and even now a new 
tariff-cutting conference has been scheduled 
in Geneva for 1960. 

Our obligatory collective bargaining law, 
minimum wages and time and a half for 
overtime, paid vacations, old-age benefits, 
unemployment compensation, etc. have also 
contributed to increased production costs 
to a degree not found in most other coun- 
tries, if any. 

These observations and those relating to 
agriculture are made with no reflection on 
the merits of the legislation involved. We 
are concerned with the byproducts. 

Atop of these various cost-raising mea- 
sures fell the costs of World War II and the 
postwar heavy defense expenditures. Prob- 
ably more than the others, these war and 
defense outlays put us on a plateau of prices 
and costs. 

To be sure, ours is a lusty and powerful 
economy. Possibly it was able to carry the 
burdens; and possibly it could continue to 
do so, provided it were maintained in bal- 
ance and provided we were still the island we 
were, the center of technology, the invul- 
nerable and incomparable world industrial 
leader, the one place where the much 
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vaunted know-how of the world was held 
in monopoly. 

This, we must acknowledge, is no longer 
the case; and this fact puts us in a different 
world from the accustomed one. We can no 
longer ignore the changed competitive facts 
without great peril. 

The difference between domestic and for- 
eign costs is so distinct in numerous lines, 
including the mass-produced items such as 
automobiles, iron and steel, textiles, etc., 
that our exports are shrinking while our 
imports, rise. Since the beginning of 1958 
our exports have dropped 20 percent. On 
the other hand, imports have increased in 
the first quarter of 1959 compared with the 
first quarter of 1958 by some 6 percent. 
Also, since the beginning of 1958 we have 
lost $2.6 billion in gold; i., we have been 
running a deficit in our total foreign ac- 
count. 

Hundreds of American companies are to- 
day making preparations to meet this situ- 
ation. Some are expanding foreign manu- 
facturing facilities; others are arranging for 
foreign production, either in the form of 
foreign branch plants, foreign licensees or 
partly or fully owned subsidiaries, while yet 
others are making import arrangements for 
parts to be used in their domestic assembly 
plants. 

These are but the natural symptoms of a 
deep-seated condition that will not likely 
yield to an early change. On the domestic 
side we moved toward high prices, high em- 
ployment, high consumer purchasing power 
for years, all buttressed by governmental 
policy; whereas in the foreign trade field we 
worked toward free trade, unhampered com- 
petition, and a general free market policy, 
the very opposite of the domestic goal. Then 
we outfitted the world or at least our most 
competent competitors technologically. 

So have we painted ourselves into a corner. 

Our wages and prices are high for obvious 
reasons. Their inflation is the fruit of na- 
tional policy, war costs, unparalleled defense 
outlays and, to a much lesser degree, foreign 
aid. 

High wages, high profits, and high prices, 
all going hand in hand, have made us vul- 
nerable to import competition and have be- 
gun seriously to shrink our foreign markets, 
for reasons already set forth. Our capital 
seeks two goals: (1) Automation in the tech- 
nological field, to keep costs down, and (2) 
refuge in other countries in order to find 
cheaper labor. 

Automation, in the short run, at least, 
creates unemployment. It may also reduce 
the amount of plant expansion that other- 
wise would be necessary. Thus, with more 
than half a million new workers coming on 
the scene each year, unemployment will 
tend to become chronic, except for possible 
spurts. 

Migration of a part of the export depart- 
ments of many of our industries overseas 
will bypass labor, suppliers, and services, and 
will shrink our exports. In some cases our 
expatriated capital will turn on its own 
source and compete right here at home with 
our domestic producers. 

All this drift overseas will not and cannot 
correct the situation. At home we will push 
automation to keep costs down, thus shrink- 
ing employment without correcting the 
situation because other countries will also 
continue to mechanize and the gap will 
widen. Foreign technology, we must re- 
member, has been catapulted onto a new 
dimension. In the past 6 years alone we 
have exported $21 billion of machinery, in- 
cluding foreign aid. This compares with 
about $40 billion of new manufacturing 
equipment added by our own industry in 
this country in the same years. In the past 
10 years thousands of productivity teams 
from abroad have been invited into our fac- 
tories and shown the very entrails of our 
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technological system; and they have not 
gone away without notes and images. They 
now have the means of making greater tech- 
nological gains than we because they work 
from a lower base. 

Even this is not the whole story. Per- 
haps the most important of all is the breach- 
ing of the psychological barrier against mass 
markets in Europe. The Europeans, long 
wedded to a compartmentalized market and 
relatively small production units, have had 
a taste of our system and they have bought 
it. Not that there will not be difficulties 
with the Common Market and the proposed 
Free Trade Area. That is to be expected. 
Disagreements have already erupted; but we 
must assume and even hope that they will 
succeed. 

Europe and Japan, too, now have the un- 
derpinnings of mass production. They are 
both launched on the mass production 
plane. They have labor and technological 
skills equal to ours. Their labor organiza- 
tions on the other hand are weak; and this 
fact will assure further competitive advan- 
tages from technological advances as they 
take place. 

Before long these countries will be in full 
cry on our trail, having just recently, as in- 
dustrial history goes, got our scent. The 
race is not that of the hare and the tortoise. 
We ourselves grafted long legs on the slow- 
moving creature; and we do not now need 
to loiter or go to sleep in order to be over- 
taken; for even if we do our dead level best 
we will learn that we have already squan- 
dered much precious time. 

There are those who in recent times have 
recognized the uncomfortable position in 
which we find ourselves in the matter of 
international competition; but so irrational 
has been the condemnation of the tariff, one 
of the great stirrups of our national ascend- 
ancy, that in a chorus these people say “but 
tariffs are not the answer.” 

Tariffs or quotas, to be sure, are not the 
full answer, but I would say that they are 
the minimum point of departure. It is im- 
perative, if we are to get-out of the corner, 
that we make available the flexible use of 
the tariff and import quotas as they may 
be needed as a holding operation. In my 
judgment we proceed at our own peril if 
we refuse to recognize the international 
competitive realities and fail to face them, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my constituents has been so kind as 
to send me a copy of an editorial which 
appeared recently in the Rhinebeck 
Gazette under the above caption. 

It will be of interest to each and every 
Member of the House and many others, 
I am sure. 

[From the Rhinebeck Gazette, Rhinebeck, 
N.Y.] 
Bunion Dersy 

The great, domed, U.S. Capitol—probably 
the best-known building in the world— 
rests on & human anthill whose subterran- 
ean traffic is rapidly approaching that of 
New York’s Times Square. 

To add further to the simile, Capito) Hill 
also has its subways—one with electric 
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monorail cars which have been long in use 
connecting the Capitol with the old Senate 
Office Building—the other still a hole-in- 
the-ground that fails by 300 feet (and $4 
million) to link the new Senate Office Build- 
ing with the legislative chambers. - 

But, for the 436 Representatives, their 
hundreds of aides, secretaries and clerks, 
official visitors and the ever-growing volume 
of folks-from-home, transport to and from 
the Capitol and the two House office build- 
ings (soon to be three), and over longer 
distances, is still strictly heel-and-toe. 
And traffic generated by the House is esti- 
mated at 7 to 12 times that of the’ Senate. 
Also, its mighty wearing on the solons who 
aren’t as young as they used to be. 

The time-honored hiking that can waste 
as much as 2 hours of a Representative’s day 
is not only extravagant, but the thought of 
a bunion-bound space-age Congress is more 
than slightly ludicrous. To surround our 
solons with elegance, yet provide no trans- 
portation is something like buying a suit 
without pockets. 


Stored Grain Not Our Only Surplus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to my remarks in the ReEcorp on 
July 7 and 8, I include the third in a 
series of articles prepared by Mr. Alvin 
F. Bull, managing editor of Wallace’s 
Farmer, dealing with the farm problem. 
The article appeared in the July 4, 1959, 
issue of Wallace’s Farmer: 

Strorep GRAIN Not Our ONLY SURPLUS 

(By Al Bull) 

Suppose, by saying some set of magic 
words like hocus-pocus, we could cause the 
mountainous surplus of feed grains to 
vanish. 

This would make a lot of folks happy— 
for a while. But it wouldn’t solve the farm 
problem. 

The same productive capacity that built 
the surplus would start turning out another 
one. 

The surplus isn’t due only to bumper crops 
like in 1957 and 1958. We've added at least 
4 million tons of feed grains to carryover 
each year since 1952. 


This doesn’t even include the tremendous " 


stockpile of wheat which is destined for feed 
use eventually. 

The full impact of this excess hasn’t been 
felt because most of. it went into CCC 
storage. It's still there waiting for a chance 
to come back to market and be turned into 
livestock. 

Let’s go back a few years and see what 
would have happened if we had been feed- 
ing up the grain as we went along. In 1953, 
hog prices averaged $21.40. We added 4.7 
million tons of feed grains to the carryover 
that year. But if that grain had been 
turned into hogs, slaughter would have in- 
creased about 12% percent. 

Each 1 percent increase in hog numbers 
drops prices by 2 to 3 percent. Using 2 
percent, the national average price would 
have skidded to about $16. 

With corn at $1.49 average, few hog men 
could have made a profit. 

In 1956, hogs averaged $14.40. Corn was 
$1.29. Feeding the 1955 crop carryover to 
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hogs -would have dropped prices to about 
$11.50. Again, no profit for the year for hog 
men. 

Now, what about this year? Feeding the 
expected carryover from only the 1958 crop 
would cut prices about in half. 

Let’s look a little closer at use of feed 
grains in 1959. 

We're feeding about all the hogs we can at 
& reasonable profit for the average producer. 

There’s certainly no room for more layers. 
Egg prices are already low. 

Feeding many more cattle would knock 
profits out of the beef business. Prices are 
propped up by a shortage of cows and grass- 
feds for slaughter.. Supply of fed beef is 
actually high. 

In short, we’re using up nearly a maximum 
amount of feed grains. And there’s still 
likely to be 11 million tons left over from the 
1958 crop. That would make a big start on a 
new surplus. 

The story is much the same for the years 
just ahead. Projections by agronomists and 
economists at the Agricultural Adjustment 
Center at Iowa State University indicate a 
continued overproduction. 

Why do grain stocks keep building up? 
Not because of increased acreage. We're 
growing fewer acres of feed grains than in 
the 1940’s. That’s still true when soybeans 
and wheat are included. 

But yields continue to climb. And we're 
using our grains more efficiently in produc- 
tion of meat, milk, and eggs. 

Corn yields, for example, are up 50 percent 
since 1940. During that time population 
increased 30 percent, but stomachs did not 
increase in capacity. 

Other crops, too, show upward yield 
trends. Oat yields are up about 12 percent 
since 1940. 

The end is not yet in sight. 
use can still be expanded. Hybrid sorghums 
show further promise. Continued but gen- 
erally slow gains are expected from improved 
breeding in other grains. 

Improved machinery and better manage- 
ment can increase yields through timely 
operations and lower harvest losses. 

On top of this, the big supplies of oil meal 
from expanded soybean acreage encouraged 
feeding of protein supplements. This both 
added to the total feed supply and stretched 
it by improving the efficiency of feed use. 

Broilers provide a spectacular example of 
increased feed efficiency. In 1940, it took 
49 pounds of feed to give a pound of gain. 
Now 3 pounds does the same job. And USDA 
expects 2.2 pounds of feed to give a pound 
of gain by 1975. 

Similar gains, though not so striking, are 
expected with other livestock. 

Meat type hogs, for example, are more 
efficient in use of feed. Lardy hogs needed 
40 pounds more feed to get market weight 
in Ohio tests. 

Milk production per cow continues to grow 
faster than papulation. The nation’s hens 
keep setting mew records for rate of lay. 

Beef production is getting more efficient, 
too. Stilbestro] alone brought a 12 percent 
cut in feed needed for fattening a steer. 

Production testing to locate fast-gaining, 
efficient blood lines is gaining favor over the 
Nation. In years ahead, livestock is sure to 
use grain more efficiently. 

At the same time, feed grain production 
promises to keep pace with growing popula- 
tion—and probably to grow even faster. 

So, in summary, the present surplus is a 
big worry to all who are concerned with 
farming. But it’s not the only problem we 
face. 

Ability to overproduce, perhaps at an in- 
creasing rate, means that time alone is no 
solution to the farm problem. 


Fertilizer 
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The Housing Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the long 
expected Presidential veto of the omni- 
bus housing bill has caused wails of 
anguish from a number of Members of 
Congress, as they had stated they had 
submitted a compromised vetoproof 
bill. This connotation was that of 
the sponsors, even though it was as un-_ 
realistic as could be. There should be 
no surprise occasioned by the veto. The 
President clearly stated the serious ob- 
jections to the vast new spending ob- 
ligations it contained. The President has 
also made recommendations for a sound 
program that will provide jobs, business 
and good housing for all our citizens. 
I believe such a program is necessary 
and will support its enactment in this 
session. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including an editorial from the New 
York Times dated July 9, 1959, and also 
a column by Arthur Krock in the same 
paper that day. > 
{From the New York Times, July 9, 1959) 

Tue HovusING Br. VETO 


The congressional managers of the vastly 
complicated housing bill took.a gamble and 
lost. Far from watering down the bill, as 
some of the raw dollar figures might have 
indicated, they actually made it the vehicle 
for some major innovations. The departures 
from current law and practice included in 
the bill would have meant new Federal in- 
tervention in sectors of the economy where 
there has. never been intervention before. 
Most of these innovations were objectionable 
to the President on philosophical as much 
as fiscal grounds. 

It is doubtful that the President would 
have vetoed the bill simply because it con- 
tained slightly more spending authority for 
slum clearance than he asked, or even be- 
cause of its provision reauthorizing the un- 
used portion of the 1949 public housing law. 
But when Congress threw in completely new 
programs of Federal loans, subsidy prices for 
mortgage purchasers and a new device for 
pumping Federal funds into the private 
mortgage market, a veto became inevitable. 
A combination of political good sense and an 
awareness of the Government’s very real fis- 
cal problems should have made the bill’s 
managers more cautious. 

The Democrats can still emerge from this 
fray with a victory of sorts—both for them- 
selves and for the Nation’s cities. We share 
their belief that the President’s original pro- 
posals for slum clearance and public hous- 
ing were too small. 

There is every prospect that, in the spirit 
of compromise he has often shown in the 
past, the President would sign a bill limited 
to meeting the urgent needs of the present, 
even if it contained slightly more dollars in 
the slum-clearance-public-housing sector 
than he proposed. But he will not sign a bill 
that make radical changes in our housing 
laws. If the key men in Congress approach 
the question in the next few weeks in a 
spirit of trying to get. done what needs to 
be done, there may yet be a progressive and 
satisfactory housing bill in this session. 
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{From the New York Times, July 9, 1959] 
CONCERNING WHaT Is More THAN HALFWAY 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, July 8.—The vetoed omnibus 
housing bill, of Democratic origin, was modi- 
fied by the Senate-House conferees in some 
respects from the drafts separately approved 
by the two branches of Congress. .But the 
specific features listed by the President as the 
reasons for his veto certainly do not sustain 


the implications of this passage in Senate 


Majority Leader JoHNsOoN’s protest of the 
President’s action: 

We on this side of the aisle * * * will try 
to meet those who differ more than halfway. 

In its final form the measure was one of 
those legislative packages which are accu- 
rately called “omnibus” because they are 
common carriers. This package lumped such 
diversified projects as nursing homes, college 
housing and classrooms, slum clearance, and 
scholarships. The public expenditures it au- 
thorized tripled those proposed by the ad- 
ministration. They would have lengthened 
the road to a balanced budget, discouraged 
private financing by furnishing direct pub- 
lic funds and, by providing for Treasury 
borrowings for housing in a boom period, fed 
the forces of inflation. As the President 
pointed out, “The way the bill is written a 
few large cities, by making early application, 
could tie up all the funds available under 
Finally, the 
measure included provisions which carry out 
New-Fair Deal economic concepts the Pres- 
ident has opposed ever since he campaigned 
in 1952, and added some new ones. 

SHRUNKEN TAPE MEASURE 

Tf a bill with these aspects is an example 
of Senator ‘JOHNSON’s measurement of “more 
than halfway” toward the accommodation of 
fundamentally opposed principles, his. legis- 


- lative tape measure has shrunk badly from 


the times earlier in this session when he used 
it for more accurate calculation. But the 
majority leader, in his criticism of the veto, 
made another measurement of the Presi- 
dent’s message which cannot be rejected un- 
til it is tested by subsequent events in hous- 
ing legislation. 

“‘We are told in effect,” the majority leader 
said to his colleagues, “that the program of 
the executive branch must he accepted with- 
out the crossing of a ‘t’ or the dotting of an 
‘i... * * * Congress and the country are now 
confronted with an all-or-nothing attitude 
(by the President).” This was his estimate 
of a message which, though it specifically 
cited 13 of the 50 provisions of the bill as the 
basis of disapproval, did denounce the com- 
plete product as “defective,” “excessive,” “ex- 
travagant and inflationary,’ and listed 6 defi- 
nite provisions as “the sound basis” for re- 
vised housing legislation. 


HE MAKES AN OFFER 


But Senator JoHNSON’s impression of an 
“all-or-nothing” position by the President 
was immediately challenged by two Republi- 
can colleagues, one of whom had voted for 
the conference report, and the other against 
it. And this challenge produced a proposal 
by the majority leader that not only was 
novel but suggested that JoHNson is pre- 
pared to use a more accurate tape to measure 
what is “more than half way” to the Presi- 
dent’s position. 

Senator Kucuet of California, the Re- 
publican who opposed the bill as Congress 
sent it to the President, prophesied “‘We can 
go forward now and draft a long-overdue 
housing bill which will be written into law.” 
Senator Javrrs of New York, Who voted for 
the bill the President vetoed, expressed the 
belief that “the differences can be compro- 
mised [in a new draft adhering strictly] to 
the facts and merits of a housing program.” 
Very interesting, said the majority leader, 
and “I appeal to my friend from New York 
to attempt to ascertain what might be 
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achievable.” This put it up to Javirs to dis- 
cover how the President and the supporters 
of the bill he vetoed can reach agreement 
on what are the “facts and merits” to which 
the next draft can be “strictly” limited. 

Democratic National Chairman Butler’s 
criticism of JoHNSON’s philosophy of leader- 
ship will not be allayed by the Texas Sena- 
tor’s expressed willingness to make another 
try for what is “achievable” by compromise 
with the President. But at one point in 
his protest JOHNSON sounded much more 
like Butler than himself when he predicted 
that, if an “all-or-nothing” veto “appealed” 
to one-third of the Senate, this one-third 
would not “be here next year to be appealed 
to.” That’s the way the Chairman talks all 
the time. 





World Refugee Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am includ- 
ing an excellent editorial which ap- 
peared in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
of Wednesday, July 1, 1959: 


WorRLD REFUGEE YEAR 


Today marks the beginning, for the 
United States, of the World Refugee Year, an 
international effort aimed at improving the 
lot of the more than two-and-a-quarter mil- 
lion souls who are now homeless or rootless 
owing to war and other catastrophe. 

In Western Europe there are some 130,000 
such refugees, 30,000 of them still in 
camps. The most pitiable are the so-called 
hard-core cases, victims whose age or whose 
varying disabilities have jmpaired their 
chances for permanent settlement. In the 
Middle East there are a million Palestinian 
Arab refugees. In the Far East, more than 
@ million refugees from Communist tyranny 
and aggression, most of them in Hong Kong, 
but many too in South Korea and Vietnam. 
To this list must be added a couple of hun- 
dred thousand Algerian refugees now in 
Tunisia and Morocco; and, as the latest un- 
fortunates, refugees in India from Tibet. 

The World Refugee Year was established 
by a U.N. resolution which had the sponsor- 
ship ofthe United States and eight other 
nations, The year is intended to tie together 
efforts of the U.N. itself, national govern- 
ments, private agencies, and individuals in 
dealing with the problem of refugees, and to 
dramatize their plight. The problem calls 
for differing answers: more liberal immigra- 
tion policies, instruction in employable skills, 
economic development of host countries, in- 
creased aid in food and clothing, and, in the 
overall, plenty of money. J 

Much has been done to settle refugees 
since World War II. West Germany itself 
has absorbed some 12 million refugees into 
its economic and political life. But the 
problem is global; and it did not by any 
means end with World War II, no more than 


- did totalitarian aggression. 


“This is a year,” President Eisenhower re- 
cently told a group of distinguished Amer- 
icans who conferred in preparation for the 
World Refugee Year, “‘to focus the concern 
and the ingenuity—and the generosity—of 
the world on the continuing problem of 
refugees. Perhaps, with such a mobilization 
of effort * * * it may even be possible to 
resolve some particular refugee problem. 
This would be a great step forward, and we 
can all hope for such progress, In any event 
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we must further our efforts to create lasting 
international understanding of and concern | 
for this problem, which I fear will be with 
us for a long, long time.” 








Freedom of Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
vital problem of freedom of space has 
been. ably analyzed by the distinguished 
international lawyer, Chester Ward, in 
the following article found in the July 
1959, issue of Navy magazine: 

FREEDOM OF SPACE 


(By Rear Adm. Chester Ward, USN, Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy) 


Space is much like the sea. Just as a 
tiny island is surrounded by the vast reaches 
of the Pacific Ocean, so does cosmic space 
surround our tense and troubled world. The 
scale of space and its dimensions are in- 
finitely greater, but the analogy remains 
sufficiently close to have deep significance 
from a legal viewpoint. From a strategic 
standpoint also space is much like the sea, 
in that it has its own unique military sig- 
nificance. As explained by Lt. Gen. Bernard 
A. Schriever, U.S. Air Force, Commander of 
the Air Research and Development Com- 
mand. 

“Space * * * is a medium in which many 
military missions can be accomplished more 
effectively than in any other. * * * When 
viewed as a medium, in which freedom to 
operate will have decisive military signifi- 
cance, space assumes critical proportions. 
This fact becomes doubly important to na- 
tional security—indeed even to national sur- 
vival, when we relate to this medium the 
military role of present and future space 
vehicles.” 

Centuries of experience of seapower, and 
the mature law of the sea, are the major 
realistic guides we have in entering the age 
of space vehicles and in developing the law 
of space. Applying the legal technique of 
reasoning by analogy, we can project the 
wisdom and experience of the law of the 
sea into the law of space. 

Freedom of the seas is a rule of the law 
of nations. For two centuries the United 
States has supported this rule of freedom. 
It has been good for us and good for the 
whole world. 

Let’s look at the record of the past to see 
what, this rule of freedom of the seas has 
meant to us. Then let’s look ahead to see 
what a similar rule of freedom of space 
can mean to us in the future. National ex- 
tinction may ‘be the penalty for failure to 
develop and to understand space power the 
way we have developed and understand sea- 
power. 

Freedom of the seas has fostered inter- 
national commerce, friendship, understand- 
ing and prosperity. It supplied the legal 
support for worldwide deployment of Brit- 
ish seapower to build and maintain the pax 
Britannia—longest period of peace since the 
fall of the Roman Empire. 

In the cold war of Communist aggres- 
sion the doctrine of freedom of the seas has 
become critical to the preservation of peace 
without appeasement. It helps to assure 
the survival of the United States, of our 
people, of our free Government, and of our 
allies of the free world. We have staked 
our suryival on collective security. 
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The strength of our collective security 
depends largely on the effectiveness of US. 
seapower in binding together the nations 
of the free world. The effectiveness of our 
seapower depends in turn upon its mobility 
and deployability. Adm. Arleigh Burke 
links together the three key words: “Sea- 
power, mobility, and freedom.” Explaining 
this relationship, he says: 

“Navel forces are more important in the 
missile age than ever before. Mobility is a 
primary capability of navies. Support of 
our free world allies depends upon the abil- 
ity of the Navy to move, unhampered, to 
wherever it is needed to support American 
foreign policy. This is the great contribu- 
tion of U.S. seapower toward the progress of 
free civilization.” 

The rule of international law recognizing 
freedom of the seas is vital to the mobility 
ef our seapower and to the ability of our 
Navy to move unhampered throughout the 
world. 

Like most good things, like our other free- 
doms, we are inclined to take freedom of the 
seas for granted. We assume that it will be 
always with us—without any effort on our 
part—without cost or sacrifice or even intel- 
ligent interest. Like our other freedoms, 
however, freedom of the seas is in danger. 

As they do with our other freedoms, Com- 
munist aggressors seek to whittle down its 
scope and effectiveness. The threat to this 
freedom is not merely theoretical—it is ac- 
tual and imminent. Last year at Geneva 
the United Nations held a Conference of 
Plenipotentiaries of 86 nations of the world 
to codify the law of the sea. At this con- 
ference nations led by the Communist bloc 
attempted to restrict the freedom of the 
seas in three different ways. Each one of 


these restrictions would advantage the Com- 
munist colonial empire and disadvantage the 
United States and the free world. 

How is it possible for the same rule of law 


restricting the freedom of the seas or free- 
dom of space imposed by international law 
or established by international agreement, to 
advantage the Communists and disadvantage 
the free world? 

The answer lies in the magnitude of the 
Jand mass dominated and enslaved by com- 
munism, plus their gigantic force of con- 
ventional land-based military power. Their 
13,385,368 square miles of land mass threat- 
ens to swallow our mere 3,082,809 square 
miles. That vast disproportion in their fa- 
vor gives them many strategic advantages. 
All of their communications .and logistic 
supply lines are internal, and do not depend 
upon freedom of the seas in peace or con- 
trol of the seas in war. Their advantage in 
land mass in which to disperse ballistic mis- 
sile launching sites could become decisive if 
we do not adequately pursue our counter- 
balancing advantage of superior sea-based 
missile power. They can and have, how- 
ever, dispersed both their industry and their 
population much more effectively than we 
ever can. They have vast land areas in 
which to test missiles and nuclear and 
hydrogen warheads. 

To offset these strategic advantages the 
United States has relied on freedom of the 
seas in peace and control of the seas in 
war. In the future we may have to rely 
equally upon freedom of space to assure our 
own survival in freedom. 

The three restrictions on freedom of the 
seas the Russians sought to impose on us at 
Geneva were: (1) To expand national sover- 
eignty over the high seas from the tradi- 
tional 3-mile limit out to 12 miles; (2) to 
deny the use of space over the ocean for 
the testing of nuclear devices; and (3) to 
restrict the high seas as areas for military 


maneuvers. All three propositions sound— . 


at first—harmiess and fair. But look at 
them more closely. The apparently slight 
extension of national sovereignty from 3 to 
,12 miles along the 280,000 miles of coast- 
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lines of the world would remove 3 million 
square miles from the high seas where free- 
dom has heretofore prevailed. Furthermore, 
these particular 3 million square miles would 
be critical in many strategic areas of the 
world. Many international rights would be 
wiped out completely and large areas of 
high seas squeezed into national lakes. 
Russia has the longest coastline in the world 
and would gain most geographically as well 
as strategically. The restrictions would 
hamper the movement of free world sea- 
power which Admiral Burke holds so essen- 
tial to bind together the oceanic coalition 
of countries upon which our collective secu- 
rity depends. 

Not only the mission but the constitu- 
ency of Russian seapower would be advan- 
taged, since their approximately 500 subma- 
rines would be given a potential haven 12 
miles wide stretching the hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles of the coastlines of the world. 
Our surface and surface airpower could not 
‘hunt and kill Communist subs in these 
super “covered ways” (as Winston Churchill 
called even the 3-mile limit neutral havens) 
without violating the sovereignty of neutral 
nations. We obey international law. 


The second Communist attempted restric- 
tion is fairly transparent. Because we are 
a have-not country as to land areas in which 
to test nuclear weapons, we have had to 
resort to ocean areas for some of our major 
tests. The Russians, of course, can test 
behind the privacy of their own curtain in 
the vast land areas which they dominate. 

The third attempted Russian restriction— 
that of limiting naval maneuvers on the 
high seas—presents one of the most immedi- 
ate analogies to our space problems. After 
our President and our Congress had both 
Officially issued declarations and resolutions 
expressing our desire that outer space be 
reserved for peaceful uses, and after our 
delegation in the United Nations had pro- 
posed and strongly promoted United Na- 
tions action, not only for the peaceful use 
of outer space but also for international 
cooperation in. peaceful uses to benefit all 
mankind, then the Russians came along with 
@ proposal in the United Nations that the 
use of outer space be restricted to nonmili- 
tary purposes. To understand the true sig- 
nificance of this, let’s look at what could 
have happened, if ever since the end of 
World War ITI, freedom of the seas had been 
abolished and use of the high seas had been 
restricted to nonmilitary purposes under an 
international agreement similar to the one 
presently proposed for space. Under tra- 
ditional international law—as shown in the 
accompanying illustration [not printed in 
Recorp}—the right of naval forces to con- 
centrate in international waters is unques- 
tioned. The presence of the 6th Fleet in 
the Mediterranean has been an important 
factor in US. and U.N. efforts to preserve 
the peace during the various crises in that 
area, especially in Lebanon last summer. In 
each case the forces of aggression were held 
back. In the Pacific, the 7th Fleet has done 
the same. 

Now it sounds very peaceful to propose to 
restrict the use of the high seas to non- 
military purposes, but without the 6th and 
7th Fleets, peace could not have been so 
effectively stabilized over the past 14 years. 
Time after time since World War ITI, incipient 
small wars could have spread into world 
wars, or else small strategic nations would 
have. been forced into virtual surrender by 
the overwhelming land mass power of the 
Communist colonial empire. 

Thus the seapower of the United States— 
although representing tremendous and effec- 
tive military power—is a great force for peace 
without surrender or slavery; and is a power- 
ful deterrent to war and aggression. But an 
international agreement restricting the high 
seas to nonmilitary uses would have para- 
lyzed its power for good. 
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Just as it is necessary to make nonaggres- 
sive military use of the high seas, under the 
doctrine of freedom of the seas, to preserve 
the peace and to insure the survival of the 
free world, it may and very probably will be 
necessary to make such use of freedom of 
space until the Communists give up their 
continuously asserted objective of world con- 
quest and world communism, or certainly 
until the Soviet Union displays a sincere 
interest in promoting the bona fide peace- 
ful use of space. 7 

Both the President of the United States 
and the Congress of the United States have 
long ago officially enunciated their deepest 
desires and determinations that outer space 
be preserved for peaceful purposes. 

Exclusively peaceful uses cannot be as- 
sured prior to meaningful and enforceable 
disarmament agreements. Meanwhile, the 
United States can, will, and is advancing the 
United Nations program for international 
cooperation and international programs in 
the peaceful use of space. But, to deter war 
and to secure national survival of the United 
States, we cannot foreclose ourselves against 
reliance on the new resources of space to 
strengthen our deterrent posture and thus 
preserve both peace and freedom. 

To take just one outstanding example, 
Lieutenant General Schriever, referred to 
above, in his recent testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Governmental Organiza- 
tion for space activities of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Astronautical and Space Sciences, 
discussed the possibility of the “massive, an- 
nihilating, sneak attack” and pointed out 
that with the advent of multimegaton space 
weapons, the advantage of striking the first 
blow will be so great that “not merely se- 
curity but national survival too might well 
be at stake.” Then, making his point that 
in the face of this threat, “the opportunities 
of maintaining and strengthening our de- 
terrent posture lie principally in the space 
vehicles,” General Schriever explained: 

“The roles of the reconnaissance satellite 
and of the warning satellite, strangely 
enough, are not often identified with our 
deterrent posture. Yet it is obvious that, 
with ballistic missiles traveling 5,000 miles 
in approximately 30 minutes, the value of 
intelligence and of early warning of missile 
launchings has assumed unprecedented im- 
portance. Satellites will provide us a mani- 
fold means of extending our present military 
capabilities in these areas. Security does 
not permit detailed discussion of these pro- 
grams. It is clear, however, that if warning 
of Soviet missile launchings exceeded in 
minutes the reaction time of our own mis- 
siles, they would be strongly deterred from 
initiating such an attack. Satellite warn- 
ing system makes this possible. It should 
also be pointed out that these surveillance 
Systems are passive in nature and will be 
powerful servants of world peace and se- 
curity. ‘ 

“Ballistic missiles; reconnaissance and 
warning satellites are by no means the only 
space systems now under development. 
There are others which will also more ef- 
fectively perform military missions. To 
name a few—there are the communications, 
the weather, the navigation and the mapping 
and charting satellites. These will perform 
important military functions for all three 
services. They will also have important non- 
military applications.” A 

Thus, we should all realize that like 
freedom of the seas, freedom of space: is vital 
to U.S. survival. If, to preserve the peace, 
to secure the necessary warning against a 
massive surprise attack, and to save the lives 
of scores of millions of Americans, it turns 
out to be necessary to set up in space a sys- 
tem of early warning statellites, then the 
United States should be free to do so. 
National self-preservation is the first prin- 
ciple of international law. 

Unsafeguarded international agreements 
restricting the use of space might well fore- 
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close us from taking steps necessary to 
preserve our national existence. Nor can 
we afford to forget the double danger that 
in addition to the risks of terms in any 
agreement which would advantage the Com- 
munists and disadvantage us, we are bound 
by international agreements, whereas . the 
Communists historically violate their obli- 
gations under such agreements. 

In this connection we must keep con- 
stantly in mind the warning stated by the 
President of the United States in his most 
recent state of -the Union message to Con- 
gress: 

“We cannot build peace through desire 
alone. Moreover, we have learned the bit- 
ter lesson that international agreements, 
historically considered by us as sacred, are 
regarded in Communist doctrine and in 
practice to be mere scraps of paper. The 
most recent proof of their disdain of inter-- 
national obligations, solemnly \ndertaken, 
is their announced intention tw abandon 
their responsibilities respecting Berlin. 

“As a consequence, we can have no 
confidence in any treaty to which Com- 
munists are a party except where such a 
treaty provides within itself for self-en- 
forcing mechanisms. Indeed, the demon- 
strated disregard of the Communists of 
their own pledges is one of the greatest 
obstacles to success in-substituting the 
rule of law for rule by force.” 

Space is free now—the way the high 
seas are free. Practically no two legal 
theorists on the law of outer space agree 
as to just where national sovereignty in air 
space ends and outer space begins. Some 
theories range from 10 miles out to 30 miles 
out to 1,000 miles out. Other theories are 
based on velocity and orbit of space vehicles 
or termination of the drop hazard. But 
wherever it begins, the consensus of au- 
thority is that space is free. One very good 
reason for this is that thus far no one has 
devised an effective method for making cos- 
mic space unfree. 

Space is free now: let’s-support this es- 
sehtial freedom—which may mean national 
survival in the future—the way we have 
and will support freedom of the seas. 





Italian Descendants Fight the Smear 


EXTENSION: OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following article fromthe 
Titusville Herald of Titusville, Pa.: 


ITALIAN DESCENDANTS FIGHT THE SMEAR 


Some law-enforcement agents and ojher 
Government officials who are careless with 
their words would have us believe that crime 
in this country is run by the maffia, Be- 
cause the original maffia existed in Italy, 
this assertion, for which so little proof ap- 
pears to exist, is a smear on all Americans 
of Italian descent. 

This is resented, and justifiably so, by 
the Order Italian Sons and Daughters of 
America, They have taken up the challenge 
tossed to them by Harry Golden, famous 


, Carolina editor, in his best-seller, “Only in 


America.” Wrote-Mr. Golden: 

“In crime books and in radio and TV 
dramas the Italian has become almost a 
stereotype for the gangster and mobster. 
This, of course, is not.only unfair, but un- 
true. Yet what makes it remarkable is that 
the Italians do nothing about it.” 
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The Order Italian Sons and Daughters of 
America has come forward with a course 
of action which asks the President and other 
top officials to stamp out relentlessly any 
nationwide organization of criminals of Ital- 
ian origin, if they-find that such exists. If 
none is found, the order wants an official 
statement to that effect. It also asks that 
full civil rights protection be given to all 
Americans of Italian origin; that newspa- 
pers, radio and television stations observe the 
same code for Americans of Italian origin in 
news stories relating to crime as they do to 
other minority groups; and that all law 
abiding loyal Americans of Italian origin 
support this program. 

These are reasonable requests, and the 
Herald strongly urges their fulfillment. 





Send Me a Letter—Send It by Mail 


, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
Newsweek magazine, page 22, for July 
13, 1969s" ¢ 


THe Mam Must Go THROUGH, BUT CAN IT 
Ptow THROUGH THIS OBSOLESCENCE? 


Early on the morning of June 20, 1860, a 
bronzed, muscular youth strode out of the 
post office at St. Joseph, Mo., with a leather 
mail pouch, swung into the saddle, and set 
off westward ata full gallop. Riding hard, 
stopping only to change horses, the youth 
covered 75 miles before he passed the mail 
pouch to a fresh horseman. Riders changed, 
horses changed; but the new Pony Express 
moved steadily on, day and night, across 
the Great Plains, out through the Indian 
country, over the Rockies, through the desert, 
and across the High Sierras. On June 28, 
a rider brought the dusty pouch from St. 
Joe into Sacramento, Calif—almost 2,000 
miles away. The U.S. mails had traveled 
across the West at an average speed of bet- 
ter than 10 miles per hour—a record that 
was to stand until the Union Pacific drove 
a golden spike at Promontory, Utah, and 
spanned the continent with a railroad. 

Today, in an age of supersonic aircraft and 
the instantaneous transmission of messages 
from outer space, the U.S. mail often travels 
no faster than it did on the Pony Express 
more than 99 years ago. 

It can still take 8 days for first-class 
mail to go from St. Joseph, Mo., to Sacra- 
mento. Slow mail is a problem that Jumps 
geographical borders, crosses party lines, 
ignores social distinctions, and hits every 
literate citizen in the Nation. 

The Post Office Committee of the U.S. Sen- 
ate recently ran a series of tests to find out 
just how bad the service is—and found it 
took. 2 days for a letter to cover the 370 
miles between Bristol, Va., and Washington, 
D.C. (average speed: 8 miles per hour), and 
it took almost 6 days for one to cover the 
3,000 miles between Forest Grove, Ore., and 
Washington (average speed: 23 miles per 
hour). 

The Senators on the committee thought 
the test mailings were bad enough, but some 
of their personal experiences were Worse. 
During the congressional debate over Ha- 
waiian statehood, a group of Hawalians sent 
Washington’s Democratic Senator Henry 
JACKSON an v shipment of 5,000 letters en- 
dorsing his pport of the bill. Jackson 
received the shipment 15 days after they 
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were mailed and 5 days after he had suc- 
cessfully maneuvered the bill through the 
Senate. The committee chairman himself, 
South Carolina’s Senator Ouin D. JoHNsToN, 
recently received an invitation to attend the 
opening of a new pier near Charleston—7 
months after the letter was mailed. 

Is the U.S. mail service all that. bad? 
answer, in a word, is “No.” 

Without any question the great bulk of 
the Nation’s first-class mail is processed and 
delivered in 1, 2, or 3 days. A continuing 
series of nationwide tests conducted by 
Newsweek since January shows that about 
three out of four first-class letters will ar- 
rive on time. A broad rule of thumb is that 
a first-class letter will be delivered in 1 day, 
plus 1 day for every 500 miles it has to go. 
But the Newsweek survey turned up scores 
of exceptions. Among them: 

New York, Times Square-New York, Fifth 
Avenue (two blocks), 3 days. 

Los Angeles-New York (2,450 
days. 

New York-Detroit (628 miles), 3 days. 

Palo Alto, Calif—San Francisco (31 miles, 
4 days. 

Columbus, Ohio-Washington, 
miles) , 4 days. 

Portland, Oreg.-New York (2,990 miles), 5 
days. 

San Diego, Calif—Lemon Grove, Calif. (10 
miles), 4 days. 

Atlanta—Denver (1,440 miles), 5 days. 

Such exceptions—frequent, inexplicable, 
and inexcusable—are bad enough, but there 
are any number of experts in and out of the 
post office who worry that the American 
postal system may get worse. For the U.S. 
mail is growing faster than human hands 
and existing machines canghandle it. 

Considering the built-in handicaps, the 
wonder is not that delivery of a letter may 
take 3 or 4 days, but that delivery is made 
at all. The truth is that Arthur Summer- 
field, the 58th U.S. Postmaster General, 
must operate one of the world’s biggest 
businesses with hand toofS and hand labor; 
many post-office methods stand untouched 
from the day when Benjamin Franklin was 
sworn in as the ist Postmaster General in 
1775. 

Since then, the U.S. Post Office has ex- 
panded into colossal proportions, and become 
a eatchall for all kinds of stray Federal ac- 
tivities. It registers aliens, takes the deer 
and grouse census, and provides flags for 
funerals of old soldiers. It is banker ($5 
billion annually in money orders alone), de- 
tective agency (50,000 investigations of mail 
burglary and theft last year) and seamstress 
(8 million mail bags sewed up in 1958). 

For its main business, carrying the mail, 
the Post Office covers millions of miles of 
highway, railroad, air, and water routes— 
from the Arctic almost to the Equator. It 
operates helicopters, and has tried, at con- 
siderable expense, mail-by-missile. But it 
still operates 103 horseback routes, too (e.g., 
from Sumerco to Sod, W. Va.), 7 foot 
routes (e.g., from Pippa Passes to Mallie, 
Ky.), and,1 dogsled route, on St. Lawrence Is- 
land in the Bering Sea. All in all, the Post 
Office employs 538,000 postmen; spends $3.5 
billion yearly; and carries two-thirds of all 
the mail in the entire world. 

The Post Office’s job is herculean; its meth- 
ods, however, are incredibly old fashioned. 
For 150 years, while private industry put it- 
self through the industrial revolution, 
turned machinery to the tasks of drudgery, 
and made or moved its products better, 
faster, and cheaper, the US. Post 
Office looked firmly the other way. Now the 
whole system is nearing its inevitable crisis. 
The volume of mail has jumped in 20 
years from 26 billion pieces to 61 billion 
pieces. In the next 15 years, it will double 
today’s total, 
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Part of the Post Office’s problem lies in the 
political nature of the system. Local post-; 
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masters are appointed not to deliver mail, 
but to deliver votes. Almost every new ad- 
ministration in Washington appoints its 
party chairmé@n as Postmaster General. There 
is little incentive to replace postal clerks, 
who can vote, with machines, which can’t 
vote. 

“The idea has been that if you have a 
mass of bodies you can smother the mail, 
and get it delivered by the sheer weight of 
numbers,” says Maurice B. Feimster, who has 
seen niné postmasters come and go during 
his 40 years at postal headquarters, 

Neither the politicians, who sit in for a 
few years at a time, nor the bureaucrats, 
who actually run the Department really 
wanted a change, especially after the de- 
pression began. Then, instead of cutting 
personnel and stepping up efficiency, the 
Post Office launched makework projects— 
opened new mail routes, built new post 
offices." 

At the end of World War II, the Post 
Office found itself in deepening trouble. A 
flood of new cars and the switch to air travel 
altered national transportation patterns, 
forcing the railroads to drop 7,800 of the 
10,000 trains the Post Office had relied on 
to carry the mail. The mass movement to 
the suburbs placed heavy new demands on 
mail-delivery systems geared to cities. And 
the letters piled higher and higher. Post- 
men could no longer smother the mail; 
now the mail was smothering the postmen. 


DO SOMETHING 


How did the Post Office react? In the 
spring of 1945 its representatives asked a 
House Appropriations Committee for-money 
to buy 1,500 stamp-vending machines. Sit- 
ting around the table later, Representative 
CLARENCE CANNON, chairman of the com- 
mittee, warned them: “You had better do 


something about research and moderniza- 
tion before it’s too late.” 
Three years later, the Hoover Commission 


on Governmental Reorganization emphati- 
cally urged the Post Office to get a move 
on for its recommendations. And in 1949, 
Congress appropriated $150,000 to help the 
Post Office figure out where to begin; and 
Jesse M. Denaldson, first career postman to 
serve as Postmaster General, set up a five- 
man engineering staff. But as it turned out, 
service actually deteriorated during Donald- 
son's regime. He cut residential deliveries 
from two a day to one a day in April 1950, 
and he later began cutting business de- 
liveries. 

After the GOP won the White House in 
1952, President-elect Eisenhower handed 
Arthur E. Summerfield, his campaign man- 
ager and Postmaster General-designate, a 
three-part directive which instructed him 
to: Improve service, cut deficits, and raise 
morale. 

FIRST PRIORITY 


To Summerfield, the No. 1 directive was 
“cut deficits.” And he did make a great 
show of doing this. He closed down some 
Small and inefficient post offices, and he 
abolished many backwoods mail routes. 
During his first 3 years in office, he was able 
to return $250 million of his appropriations to 
the Treasury. (He had to get part of the 
money back from Congress, later.) 

Mostly, though, Summerfield attempted to 
cut deficits by increasing revenues. Year 
after year, he asked Congress to boost 
rates—on first-class mail, on airmail, on sec- 
ond-class mail (magazines and newspapers), 
on third-class mail (advertising circulars). 

Since the earliest days of the Republic, 
since 1789, in fact, when George Washington 


*In one hasty project, a Pittsburgh post 
ofice was built without a single letter drop 
in it. 
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complained about the first post-office 
deficit, Congress, which holds the constitu- 
tional authority over the post office, has in- 
sisted that the post office is not primarily @ 
business—but a public service. In 1799, 
Congress formally ruled that postal expenses 
were a legitimate cost of government. 
Again and again—from 1845 to 1958—Con- 
gress consistently spelled out the same mes- 
sage: Never mind the deficit, give the peo- 
ple service. 
UP, UP, UP 

Summerfield steadfastly refused to accept 
this philosophy. And, finally, in 1958, Sum- 
merfield won out, Congress raised the rates 
on second-class and third-class mail; it 
boosted first-class mail to 4 cents and air- 
mail to 7 cents. Summerfield still wasn’t 
satisfied. He is now asking for a 5-cent 
rate for first-class mail. 

When it came to improving the service, 
however, Summerfield followed the policy of 
making haste slowly. He painted the mail- 
boxes red, white, and blue; put ballpoint 
pens in the post offices, and decentralized 
operations to give 15 district postmasters the 
power to make routine decisions—but, at the 
same time, he cut down further on business 
deliveries. 

And yet, the post office was so backward 
until Summerfield came along, that, even 
though he made haste slowly, Summerfield 
has done more to modernize it than any of 
his predecessors. Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
who heads the Senate Post Office Committee, 
concedes that the system now is at least 
“moving in the right direction.” 

All of the post office’s present mechanical 
innovations, and some still under develop- 
ment, will be installed in a $20 million 
super-post office now being built in Pro- 
videnee, RI. When this new post office goes 
into operation next year, mail will come in 
by helicopter and truck, move—untouched 
by human hands—into the building on con- 
veyors, and be culled, faced, stacked, can- 
celed, and sorted into bundies—all in a few 
minutes. The Providence post office is part 
of present plans to build 12,000 new post 
offices and distribution centers over the next 
5 years. 

CONFORM OR PAY 

In the post office, as in industry, automa- 
tion is sure to bring-changes. Postal clerks 
will have to be upgraded, and paid more 
money. And mail must be, to some extent, 
standardized. The automation engineers 
are already insisting that everybody use the 
same, long legal-size envelope for letters. 
What they hope to do eventually is eliminate 
present classes of mail. All standard en- 
velopes would be charged the same rate and 
sent, air or frail, whichever was faster. 
Everything else would be charged a higher 
rate. But Congress will have plenty to say 
about that. 

When Postmaster General Summerfield 
leaves in 1961, mechanization and moderni- 
zation will have gained a foothold in the 
US. postal system. What happens after 
that is problematical, for the Post Office 
remains a political structure and the cost of 
modernization will be enormous, well into 
the billions. 

Is it worth it? Representative Murray, 
House Post Office chairman, thinks -not. 
“The public doesn’t really expect fast serv- 
ice,” Murray said recently. “If it did, the 
people would be willing to pay more money 
for it. If you or I want to get a message 
across in a hurry, we reach for the phone or 
send a wire.” 

So long as mail continues to be delayed, 
and it will be, recent efforts and expendi- 
sore. nee seem wasted. But Summerfield 
has pag: roused the system and taken 
dina 35 get it moving. F. L. Elmendorf, 
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president of Robert Heller & Associates, 
Cleveland management consultants who 
have been working with the Post Office for 
a decade, believes that Summerfield’s biggest 
accomplishment has been to put down a 
solid foundation for future progress. 

THE ONLY HOPE AUTOMATION 


Mechanization and automation offer the 
only real hope for improvement in the U.S. 
mail service. At present, the Post Office’s use 
of hand labor is staggering: Every single let- 
ter, postcard, package, or whatever—61 bil- 
lion pieces yearly—must be picked up, read, 
and put somewhere an average of 12 times. 
To eliminate hand labor, the Post Office has 
installed conveyor-belt systems in Washing- 
ton and six other big-city post offices. -Now 
mail is stacked in baskets, placed on the con- 
veyor belt with a guide card, and an elec- 
tronic eye trips a robot-like arm that pushes 
each basket off in exactly the right place. 
The Post Office is also experimenting with 
many other ingenious, laborsaving devices. 
Among them: 

Transorma: This Dutch-built mail sorter 
was on display at the World’s Fair in New 
York in 1939, but not until 1955 did the 
United States decide to try one out. With 
the one Transorma now being tested (in Sil- 
ver Spring, Md.), 5 operators can sit at key- 
boards and sort 15,000 letters an hour against 
7,500 an hour by hand. 

The Bell: Designed and built in Belgium 
by a subsidiary of International Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., the Bell went into operation 
in the Antwerp post Office more than 5 years 
ago. Early last year, one was set up in the 
main Washington post office. The result, 
this machine also enables post office workers 
to sort twice as fast as they could by hand. 

The Boxer: Still under development, the 
Boxer will be the first American-made mail 
sorter. A joint project of Rabinow Engi- 
nering Co. (a Post Office: consultant), Bur- 
roughs Corp., and Pitney-Bowes, Inc., the 
Boxer will come in several sizes, for large and 
medium post offices. The biggest model will 
have 12 keyboards, and will be able to sort 
up to 36,000 letters an hour, to 300 cities. 

The Greller: This is the post office’s first 
semiautomatic parcel post sorter, now in 
operation in Baltimore. As each package 
moves by on @ conveyor belt, an operator 
punches a keyboard, and a memory unit 
follows the package and pushes it off into 
any one of 21 package chutes. A similar 
package sorter, the Webb, has been installed 
in the main post office in Washington. 

The Eye: Intelligent Machines Research 
Corp., of Alexandria, Va., has built an elec- 
tronic scanner that can actually read type- 
written addresses. The Eye may be the big 
breakthrough in the post office’s sorting 
problem. A pilot model of the Eye can read 
18 destinations and drop each, letter in the 
proper slot. Future models of the Bye 
may take over all mail sorting in major 
terminals. 


At every step in its progress, however, the 
post office must still contend with human 
error. When Detroit’s postmaster proudly 
anneunced the opening of a new, semiauto- 
mated mail conveyor system in late 1956, 
scores Of public officials turned up for the 
unveiling. With public attention focused 
on the new “Mail-Flo System” that’ would 
speed handling of Detroit’s main mail termi- 
nal, little had been said about the fact that 
some of Wayne County’s tax bills were at that 
moment lost in the mails. But on the big 
opening day, as the shiny new conveyor sys- 
tem hummed along reassuringly, an alert 
Detroit Free Press reporter spotted the miss- 
ing tax bills, collecting dust in a corner of 
the building. A postal clerk had evidently 
i the bills there and forgotten about 
them. 
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1959 ; 
Statement Commemorating the Opening of 
World Refugee Year by the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor William F. Kelly, 


S.T.D., Director, Diocesan Resettlement 
Council, Diocese of Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted by 
unanimous consent of the House I am 
pleased to include with these remarks 
the following learned statement com- 
memorating the opening of World Ref- 
ugee Year made recently by the Right 
Reverend Monsignor William F. Kelly, 
S.T.D., director, Diocesan Resettlement 
Council, diocese of Brooklyn, N.Y.: 

During the 1957 International Migration 
Congress held in Assisi, the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Edward E. Swanstrom, executive 
director of the Catholic Relief Services 
(NCWC), suggested there be an interna- 
tional population year to direct worldwide 
attention to the acute problems of peoples 
who were refugee, displaced or surplus. 

A group of British Parliamentarians made 
& proposal limiting it to refugees. Subse- 
quently, on June 5, 1958, the General As- 
sembly of the U.N., with only the Com- 
munist nations opposing, adopted the 
United Kingdom resolution for World Refu- 
gee Year, June 1959—June 1960. 

President Eisenhower issued a proclama- 
tion from the White House on May 19, 1959, 
inviting all citizens to support accredited 
programs developed to assist refugees dur- 
ing World Refugee Year. Congressman 


. Francis E. WaLTer and Senator JoHn F. 


KENNEDY have introduced identical measures 
to implement U.S. action in this matter. 

Pope John XXIII, on June 28, 1959, broad- 
cast a worldwide appeal particularly asking 
Catholics to aid their unfortunate brothers 
uprooted by war or political changes. The 
Pope called upon world governments to 
throw open their frontiers ever more gen- 
erously and speedily to bring about the hu- 
man and social resettlement of so many 
unfortunate people. ‘ 

The word refugee accurately pinpoints the 
temporal conditions of men and nations, of 
freedom and things human. It would seem 
to be a litmus test whether society is built 
for man or man for society. 

The word “refugee” apparently entered 
the English language through the French 
from the Latin. Originally it appears to 
have been one who sought shelter or pro- 
tection, thus refuge, from danger, for which 
reason he fled. Hence a refugee is ordi- 
narily one who flees persecution, or who 
feels compelled to flee because of fear of per- 
secution, on account of race, religion, or 
other human circumstance. In our days it 
is usually limited to political refugees, in 
sharp contradistinction to economic ref- 
ugees (those who flee to improve the oppor- 
tunities for their economic livelihood). 

Refugees, unfortunately, cross the pages 
of history as far back as it is recorded. It 
is sometimes difficult in history to distin- 
guish refugee movements from simple mi- 
gration movements. It is generally ac- 
cepted that the refugee, as David or Corio- 
lanus, as Einstein or S , is dependent 
upon the mercy of those who receive him. 
The early pilgrims, for the most part, are 
properly classified as refugees as were also 
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the Quakers. who settled in Pennsylvania. 
It was left to our modern era, however, for 
the first time to witness this phenomenon 
on a worldwide scale. It is in the historic po- 
litical tradition of the West to offer political 
asylum. Americans, alive to their history, 
will recall their own glorious tradition, an 
apt expression of which is found in Emma 
Lazarus’ immortal inscription on the base 
of the Statue of Liberty. 

Christians, as their spiritual forbears the 
Jews (who were a nation of refugees), have 
an especial openness of heart to refugees. 
As a people we began with our infant Christ, 
in exile with His virgin mother and foster 
father, fleeing the wrath of Herod. The 
Holy family, as Christian refugees, . found 
refuge in pagan Egypt where peace and 
bread through work was made available to 
them. In this matter, Pope John recently 
declared that “The lot of those who live in 
exile far away from their homelands has 
always evoked in a very special manner the 
motherly solicitude of the Catholic Church, 
which could not forget the words of Christ, 
its divine founder, ‘I was a stranger and 
you took me in; naked and you covered me; 
* * * in prison, and you came to me’.” 

Where are the refugees? The worldwide 
range of refugees includes, among others, 
Tibetans in India, Indonesias in Saigon, 
Chinese in Macao. Then there are Pales- 
tinians in Transjordan, Pakistan, and Tu- 
nisians of Italian ancestry in addition to 
many other groups. Finally, there are the 
multitudes of east Europeans who have fled 
beyond the Iron Curtain. 

In this total picture of refugees, it will be 
seen that they come from the diverse na- 
tions and languages, cultures and religions 
of the earth and are scattered in vast num- 
bers across the hemispheres. For one 
should recognize that beyond the frontiers 
of communism, there is also, in large sec- 
tions of the Western World, as Dawson notes, 
a@ movement in revolution. This results in a 


‘ vast uprooting and dispossession of enor- 


mous numbers of people whose courage and 
fidelity, in many instances, move them from 
home into an unknown land and a dark fu- 
ture. 

Why is this World Refugee Year? Un- 
fortunately, what is out of sight is often 
also out of mind. The utterly miserable 
conditions of fellow humans who suffer 
because of their convictions or because of 
their race or religion or being out of step 
with tryannous regimes, affronts the human 
spirit. If an. ancient Carthaginian born 
Latinist, Terence of Rome, could properly de- 
clare that “nothing human is foreign to 
me,” one may reasonably ask how can any 
informed person remain complacent today 
unless he abdicates his conscience. 

Unfortunately, very few Americans have 
actually witnessed the conditions of life in 
a DP camp, or have actually worked with 
refugees. It is understandable that, being 
unaware of the plight of their fellow hu- 
mans, sO many seem indifferent. It is a 
tragedy that many people are unmoved by 
worldwide poverty, hunger, and distress. 

The purpose of the World Refugee Year is 
to awaken interest in all people through 
widespread accounts of refugee problems 
which, actually, are the problems of all. 
What is often the problem of all becomes the 
problem of none. Hence the voluntary agen- 
cies of the land, Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish, are undertaking an extensive cam- 
paign in this matter. 

The World Council of Churches stated in 
@ recent message that “We are convinced 
that in our day and generation our greatest 
human tragedy is that of the refugee— 
homeless people all around the world. The 
refugee and his family have, for more than 
a decade, been a challenge to our confedsion 
and compassion, and must be a first call on 
the ministry of those whose Lord had no- 
where to lay His head.” 
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What can be done for refugees? The 
worldwide refugee problem is an _ inter- 
national problem that requires an inter- 
national solution. The United States, as a 
member of the family of nations, in addition 
to making funds available to help alleviate 
the conditions of misery, will be expected 
to admit a token number, its fair share, of 
the small number of refugees that have to be 
resettled. The vastly larger number of refu- 
gees will be indefinitely resettled in or near 
areas where they are now located. 

The refugee question is part of the larger 
question of contemporary demographic prob- 
lems. The world population is expanding at 
a faster rate in the underdeveloped than in 
the industrial areas. If this continues with- 
out positive correlative increase at a more 
rapid rate in the production of food and 
fiber, of goods and services, it is already ap- 
parent that there impénds the danger of 
widening and intensifying world poverty and 
misery. National security as much as Chris- 
tian principle urge Americans and other 
well-off nations to attend to the demands 
of social justice as well as the needs of 
human misery. We must learn that we can- 
not hope to survive unless we learn to share. 

It is too often ignored by us Americans 
that, in the words of a good friend, Premier 
Ali Khan of Pakistan, we live on a fabu- 
lously prosperous island in a vast sea of mis- 
ery in which hundreds of millons of people 
are trying to keep their heads above water. 
Through the bounty and mercy of God, and 
the industry and ingenuity of our citizenry, 
we in the United States are singularly blessed 
and therefore heavily obligated. As is well 
known, our annual per capita income is 
above $2,000, while for two-thirds of hu- 
manity it is $100 or less. It is said that 
America’s increasing wealth is such that the 
average American is happily able to save more 
in a year than the average person elsewhere 
unhappily earns in a year. 

What can be done to help resolve or at 
least alleviate refugee problems? Govern- 
ments, we are informed, should make addi- 
tional financial contributions toward the per- 
manent solution of refugee problems; they 
should also make reaSonable relaxations of 
their immigration regulations to make pos- 
sible admission into their lands their fair 
share of the smaller numbers of refugees 
who have to be resettled elsewhere; and they 
should also include provision to care for 
some of the sick and aged. 

What can the individual do? He should 
encourage his government to pursue indi- 
cated policies; he should help individuals 
such as Father Pire, O.P., and others who 
are helping to establish the refugees where 
they are now located; he should help the 
voluntary agency of his choice, such as the 
Catholic Relief Services (NCWC) and the 
Diocesan Resettlement Council, or other ap- 
propriate agency in his own area; if possible, 
he should seek to learn at first hand from 
one of the locally resettled refugees some 
of the harsh realities confronting refugees; 
he should promote discussions, conferences, 
and other suitable means to achieve the aims 
of the World Refugee Year, contribute to 
support their programs, and, finally, pray 
to the Holy Family in Exile for the restora- 
tion of all things in Christ and thus bring 
to an end the need for refugees. 

Not a few observers expect world condi- 
tions may yet become worse, that we shall 
be called to assume heavier burdens. 
Though the challenge is formidable, there 
is also great hope and great opportunity. 
Christopher Dawson reminds us how effec- 
tive was the early preaching of the Gospel 
in the cosmopolitan centers such as Corinth, 
Ephesus, and Rome, where numerous up- 
rooted, denationalized people huddled with 
great spiritual hunger. We today witness 
ominous movements of people, with many 
flocking into urban areas, such as Calcutta, 
Hong Kong, and Tokyo. From these centers 
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‘will emerge, in God’s own time, new apostles 
of Christ. 

This is the time for planting; the harvest 
will come later. Christian aid to the up- 
rooted refugees across the world will surely 
open the door of Christian vision to them, 
of Christ and the dignity of man in free- 
dom, eventually to the triumph of Christian 
ideal and principle. : 

Pope John XXIII invokes from his heart 
the protection and special favor of the al- 
mighty and merciful God upon all those 
individuals and groups who hasten the ful- 
fillment by participating in any way—as we 
ourselves will do according to our means— 
in the success of the World Refugee Year. 


Bastrop County (Tex.) Has Great 
Industrial Potential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Weldon D. Mays, president of the 
Smithville, Tex., Chamber of Commerce, 
has sent me an excellent article pub- 
lished in the May 7, 1959, issue of the 
Smithville Times describing the great 
potential of Bastrop County. The article 
refers to a discussion of the resources 
existing in central Texas, in which Bas- 
trop County is located, by Mr. E. M. King, 
past president of the Colorado River In- 
dustrial Development Association. Mr. 
King calls attention to the great oppor- 


tunity to develop and use the resources ° 


for the benefit of all the people living 
within that area. 
The article is as follows: 


Bastrop County Has GREAT INDUSTRIAL Po- 
TENTIAL—E. M. KinGc Crres DAM POossI- 
BILITIES 


Exciting possibilities, just short of astound- 
ing many people, exist in central Texas of 
which Bastrop County is the main focal 
point. This has been revealed in a somewhat 
recent civil engineering survey of Bastrop 
County in particular, and few counties in 
Texas surpass central Texas’ natural resource 
potential, according to E. M. King, past pres- 
ident of the Colorado River Industrial Devel- 
opment Association, often referred to as 
CRIDA. 

“Many undeveloped resources,” continued 
Mr. King, “are to be found all through cen- 
tral Texas. These rich industrial resources 
are such as water, mineral deposits, electrical 
power production, cheap fuel such as lignite, 
together with flood control, irrigation, fish 
and wildlife conservation. 

“Bastrop and Lee Counties possess a wealth 
of lignite for industrial purposes. It is abun- 
dant from one end of the counties to the 
other, and makes available cheap fuel for 
factory consumption or electrical power pro- 
duction. Various clays and timbers are 
found throughout Bastrop County. 

“Some 1,500 square miles of territory wa- 
tershed empty the waters of streams into 
the Colorado River between Austin and 
Smithville. Seven surging streams such as 
Bartons Creek, Onion, Wilbarger, Walnut 
Piney, Cedar, and Alum Creeks extend many 
miles into the interior of central Texas and 
in times, of excessive rainfall pour their 
turbulent. and raging soil-enriched waters 
into the Colorado River, to be carried on into 
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the Gulf of Mexico. A rainfall of 5, 6, 8, or 
10 inches between Austin and Smithville 
will cause untold damage. With Bastrop 
County receiving the full impact of this 
devastating flood and passing it on to all of 
the low-lying rich valley region of La 
Grange, Columbus, Wharton, Bay City, the 
loss is staggering. 

“Vivid is the memory of the devastating 
floods of the past which had their origin 
between Austin and Smithville. The several 
dams of the Highland Lakes region are doing 
an excellent job of holding back the waters 
of the far western region, but nothing has 
been done for central Texas when heavy 
rains and cloudbursts occur in the 1,500- 
square-mile area below Austin. The foot- 
hills of Bastrop offer a natural for flood 
control. With the 38,000 square miles above 
Austin protected by great dams of Buchanan, 
Lake Travis, Granite Shoals, Inks, Marble 
Falis, and Lake Austin, it is neither feasible 
nor understandable to ignore—and continue 
to ignore—the value of flood control below 
Austin. To allow the destruction of thou- 
sands of acres of rich, productive farmland 
all along the Colorado River to the Gulf of 
Mexico when the hills of Bastrop offer sites 
for flood control is not compatible with in- 
telligent reasoning. 

“The civil engineering report previously 
mentioned specifically cites the mouth of 
Alum Creek, 3 miles upstream from Smith- 
ville on the Colorado River, as a site for 
such adam. Data provides information that 
such a dam at the mouth of Alum Creek 
will impound some 65,000 acre-feet of water, 
and will provide power for the production of 
some 65 million kilowatt-hour units of elec- 
trical power annually. In times of power 
shortages this is no small figure, coupled 
with hydroelectrical power, lignite for the 
production of electrical power is likewise 
available. 

“Built in the foothills of Bastrop County, 
a dam impounding some 65,000 acre-feet of 
water, a minimum number of acres of farm- 
land would be affected or removed from crop 
production. It can easily be seen that Smith- 
ville at 270.14 feet above sea level and Austin 
at 407.27 feet there exists a difference of 137 
feet. With Alum Creek at 280 feet and a 
safety flow line of 318 feet, a dam height of 
only 38 feet is needed, resulting in a sav- 
ings of thousands of acres of farmland. 
This dam will provide not only an ample 
supply of water for the irrigation of 23,000 
acres of irrigable land in Bastrop County, 
but irrigation and soil conservation go hand 
in hand. Only a small effort so far has been 
made to conserve and utilize one of our 
greatest natural resources—water. With 
both the State and Federal Governments be- 
coming acutely aware of this problem, water 
commissions have been set up for the study 
of this problem. It is a known and recog- 
nized fact that in times of excessive rainfall 
below Austin thousands of acres of rich farm 
soil are carried on into the Gulf of Mexico, 
and that in times of deficient rainfall this 
same soil is parched and nonproductive. 

“Proper water conservation will also pro- 
vide excellent fish and wildlife conservation. 
This can also be an important factor in cen- 
tral Texas. The impounding of surplus 
water can create an industry of far-reaching 
effect. Summer camps and’summer homes 
on both sides of the river lake from Smith- 
ville to Bastrop, with fishing and resort rec- 
reation will bring many people from hot 
crowded sections of our cities. It could be- 
come an asset of enormous value to Bastrop 
County and. the -surrounding area. 

“It is time,”’ concluded Mr. King, “for the 
intelligent, thinking people of central Texas 
to use the resources at hand and to bring 
to life a prosperity within their reach. Few 
places surpass or even possess the natural 
resource potential of central Texas, and all 
that is needed is intelligent action.” 
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Sewage Contamination in Irrigation Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the ma- 
jor portion of the seventh in the Rocky 
Mountain News series published in Den- 
ver on June 27. 

In this article, Bill Miller reports how 
secondary sewage treatment, which Den- 
ver fails to provide, is needed to remove 
such virus as polio, coxsackie, ECHO and 
infectious hepatitis from the effluent. 
Thus, my constituents beyond Denver’s 
city limits are exposed not only to the 
nuisance of smelly, contaminated water, 
but also to a real health hazard. 

Miller’s last paragraph speaks élo- 
quently for the wisdom of collective 
metropolitan solutions to water prob- 
lems. I am happy to report that there 
is now a joint sanitation commission 
planning a joint attack on pollution. 
There will be no Federal support for co- 
operation, however, unless H.R. 3610 is 
approved by the Senate and signed by 
the President. 


[From the Rocky Mountain News, Denver, 
Colo., June 27, 1959] 


METROPOLITAN DILEMMA 


By 1937 Denver had a primary sewage plant 
in operation. 

But now, since the area’s population has 
increased tremendously, this question has 
been raised: 

Does primary (removal of solids from sew- 
age) treatment completely remove disease- 
carrying bacteria? 

Dr. Stuart G. Dunlop, associate professor 
of microbiology at the Colorado School of 
Medicine, has been researching the problem 
off and on for 25 years. 

His answer: 

“It would appear that the public health 
hazard associated with the use of sewage- 
contaminated water for the irrigation of 
truck crops to be consumed raw is not so 
great as has been assumed in past years.” 

This sound encouraging but Dr. Dunlop 
adds: 

“Nevertheless, the fact that the water has 
been shown to be contaminated indicates 
that a potential hazard still exists. Every 
effort must be made to provide adequate 
treatment of all domestic and industrial 
wastes before these wastes are discharged 
into streams to be used later for irrigation 
purposes.” 

AGREE WITH DUNLOP 

Officials of the U.S. Health, Education, and 
Welfare regional office agree with Dr. Dunlop 
about the potential health hazard. 

As far back as 1956, Edmund C. Garthe, 
regional sanitary engineer, warned: 

“Sewage emerging from Denver’s present 
treatment plant is in almost as bad a con- 
dition as when it entered.” 

He added that the treated sewage, which is 
dumped into the Platte River and which soon 
enters irrigation ditches, has all the makings 
for causing many cases of diseases. 

Denver answers by saying there is not a' 
case on record where it has been proven that 
Denver's effluent has caused a single case of 
any disease. 
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The potential diseases the doctors are talk- 
ing about are typhoid and gastroenteritis, 
an inflammation of the lining membranes of 
the stomach and intestines, both caused by 
the salmonella bacteria. Shigella, another 
strain, produces bacilliary dysentery. 


GOOD EVIDENCE 


“There is also fairly good evidence that 
primary treatment of sewage will not remove 
such virus as polio, coxsackie, ECHO, and 
infectious hepatitis,” Dr. Dunlop added. 

Dr. Dunlop also stressed the nuisance and 
mental health hazard of odors arising from 
sludge beds along ditches and streams. 

He points out that where. there is water 
there are children. 

“You simply can’t stop kids from going 
into streams and rivers,” he said. “And 
when these waters are carrying bacteria, 
there’s always tle chance of direct infec- 
tion.” 

But the question about contamination of 
vegetables continues to intrigue Dr. Dun- 
lop’s scientific rind. 

From his research, he concludes that Colo- 
rado’s climate and irrigation methods used 
by Colorado farmers are perhaps more re- 
sponsible than sewage treatment for pre- 
venting spread of disease through vegetables. 

“Enough research has been accomplished 
to show that this type bacteria does not sur- 
vive in an area where the air is dry, the hu- 
midity is low, and there is plenty of sun- 
shine,” he said. 


IRRIGATION METHOD 


“In addition, the common method of irri- 
gating in this area is simply to allow the 
water to flow in furrows between the rows of 
plants and not to flood the field. 

“Thus any organisms in the water would 
probably have to be splashed onto the 
leaves and stems above the ground or be con= 
veyed to the plant by some other means. 

“Root crops, on the other hand, might be 
contaminated. Overhead sprinkling as prac- 
ticed in some areas might present a different 
problem.” 

However, Dr. Dunlop continues, the or- 
ganisms are present in water which receives 
effluent and are present in irrigation water. 

“If the micro-organisms, to some extent, 
are being absorbed by the soil, is there a 
possibility of our underground water and 
our wells being contaminated?” he asked. 
Only further research, he said, will bring an 
answer to this puzzler. 

U.S. Representative Byron JOHNSON of 
Denver has charged that certain chemical 
operations at Rocky Mountain Arsenal al- 
ready have caused some underground water 
pollution. 

The potential health hazard, he said, will 
remain with us until the situation is leaned 
up on an areawide basis. i 


COMPLETE TREATMENT 


“This means complete treatment and 
chlorination of effluent before it is dumped 
into streams,” he said. “It also means com- 
plete purification of all our water, including 
coagulation, sanitation, filtration through 
said and chlorination before the water is 
given back to the public.” 

He realized, he said, that this would be 
the ideal. 

“But when we are dealing with the health 
of the public, why should we strive for any- 
thing less than the ideal?” he asked. 

And the ideal cannot be achieved, he added, 
unless the entire area works together. One 
treatment plant dumping raw sewage into a 
stream can spoil the work of other plants 
which do an excellent job of cleaning up 
sewage. 
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Army-Navy-Air Force Register Pays Trib- 
ute to Sylvanus Thayer, “Father” of 
West Point 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
current issue of that excellent publica- 
tion, the Army-Navy-Air Force Register 
contains an article by Col. R. Ernest Du- 
puy which pays deserved tribute to Syl- 
vanus Thayer, often called the “father” 
of the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point. 

I call the attention of my colleagues to 
this splendid article, which relates the 
accomplishments of the outstanding 
educator and inovator who not only made 
West Point the center of American tech- 
nology, but has properly been described 
as the founder of American technological 
education. 

Colonel Dupuy’s article is most timely, 
for Sylvanus Thayer has been nominated 
for membership in the Hall of Fame at 
New York University. 

As a graduate of West Point myself, 
I find this article of exceptional interest. 
I commend it to my colleagues for their 
careful perusal. 

THAYER OF WEST POINT FAME: His Pupiis Set 

THE PACE—FATHER OF MILITARY ACADEMY 

May WIN NEw Honors 


(By Col. R. Ernest Dupuy) 


Sylvanus Thayer, West Point’s “Father,” 
and the founder of technological education 
in the United States, has been nominated for 
listing in New York University’s Hall of Fame 
for great Americans. If elected, the great 
educator will find himself in the company of 
four of his most illustrious pupils already 
enrolled there—Grant, Lee, Sherman, and 
Stonewall Jackson. 

One hundred and fifty-one leaders in 
American science, art, literature, education, 
law, and religion will weigh Thayer’s quali- 
fications for admittance in the 1960 quin- 
quennial selection. 


THAYER’S NOMINATION 


Thayer’s nomination, presented by Gen. 
Anthony C. McAuliffe (U.S. Army, retired), 
president of the Association of Graduates of 
the U.S. Military Academy, reads as follows: 

“He transformed the U.S. Military.Academy 
at West Point into the source of technology 
in the United States. During the formative 
period of the Nation—from 1818 to 1868— 
both Government and private industry called 
on Thayer’s West Point graduates—their sole 
existing instrumentality—to harness the Na- 
tion’s waterways, build its railroads, improve 
its harbors and explore and map its vast 
expanses. 

“In the field of education Thayer’s scien- 
tists, mathematicians, and civil engineers 
leavened not only all institutions of tech- 
nological learning established subsequent to 
the Military Academy, but also many of those 
in the general educational field already in 
existence.” 

MILITARY LEADERS 

“He evolved, ugh his pedagogical acu- 
men and inspirational leadership, the West 
Point system which has produced military 
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leaders from the War with Mexico to Korea. 
Four of Thayer’s pupils are today in the Hall 
of Fame: Ulysses Simpson Grant, Robert Ed- 
ward Lee, William Tecumseh Sherman, and 
Thomas Jonathan ‘Stonewall’ Jackson.” 

It was in 1817 that Thayer, then a brevet 
major of Engineers, was personally selected 
as Superintendent of the Military Academy, 
by President James Monroe. The young offi- 
cer, a veteran of the War of 1812, had just 
returned from a 2-year tour in France, where 
he had familiarized himself with Napoleonic 
military history, studied the methodology of 
the famous Ecole Polytechnique, and col- 
lected more than 1,000 technical books which 
went to the West Point library. 

At that time West Point, which had been 
created in 1802, was a struggling little school, 
with no established curriculum and but little 
discipline among the cadets. 

SWEEPING REFORMS 


Thayer at once instituted a series of sweep- 
ing reforms. The basis of his then revolu- 
tionary pedogogy was that the 4-year course 
he established would be a novitiate, in which 
the students would live in an atmosphere of 
Spartan simplicity and under impartial and 
impersonal character-forming discipline, 
both military and educational. 

The honor system he established, which is 
still West Point’s pride today, had as its 
basis, in his own words, the fact that “a 
cadet does not lie, cheat, or steal.” 

Thayer’s new concept—a. blending of 
liberal arts and science—was launched at the 
very moment that the demands of the in- 
dustrial revolution and our own national ex- 
pansion were calling for a new type of build- 
er and teacher; a man who could solve the 
problems of a machine industry resting 
upon the practical findings of physics and 
chemistry. 

So, while West Point graduates—between 
the years of 1818 and 1860—were pioneer- 
ing in the fields of exploration, railroad 
building and metallurgy, others of them also 
were being ‘drafted in the realm of educa-. 
tion, particularly technological. 

West Point books: The first civilian engi- 
neering school, Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Troy, N.Y., was founded in 1824. 
But not until 1835 was its first class of civil 
engineers graduated; four young men who 
had been instructed from the textbooks 
written by West Point professors. 

In 1846 Harvard’s Lawrence School of 
Engineering was founded; in 1847 Yale in- 
stituted its Sheffield School of Engineering, 
and in 1852 the University of Michigan es- 
tablished an engineering department. West 
Point graduates headed the staffs of all 
three of these schools. 

Meanwhile the demand waxed for West 
Pointers as teachers of science and mathe- 
matics in our general collegiate institutions. 

In 1839 Virginia Military Institute was 
established. Francis H. Smith, West Point 
1833, was its first superintendent. Around 
him he gathered a select group of other 
West Pointers, among them Thomas J. Jack- 
son, who would later go down on history’s 
rolls as “Stonewall.” 

In 1845 the U.S. Naval Academy at An- 
napolis was founded. To its staff went 
Henry H. Lockwood, West. Point 1836. He 
would remain at Annapolis until 1870, as 
professor of mathematics, gunnery and nat- 
ural and experimental philosophy. Other 
West Pointers, too, served at the Naval 
Academy, but Lockwood in particular is re- 
membered as the “grand old man” of 
Annapolis. 

Early years: Through those early years of 
West Point the personal influence of Thayer 
on education in the United States grew to 
@ remarkable extent. *Two instances are 
especially worth notice, since they affected 
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the future of two of America’s most promi- 
nent liberal arts colleges. 

George Ticknor, one of Harvard’s great 
educators, in 1821 led a’ campaign for rejuve- 
nation of that university’s curriculum and 
methodology. 

The system then existing in the civilian 
colleges, Ticknor declared, “was no longer 
able to satisfy the requisitions of higher 
education which are now beginning to be 
made on all sides.” s 

Ticknor’s remedy was the adoption of 
Thayer's principles as used at West Point. 
Its graduates, Ticknor wrote, were sent out 
“at the end of 4 years instructed with a 
degree of thoroughness which would of itself 
cast a reproach on any of the collegés of the 
country.” 

Ticknor, who was a lifelong intimate of 
Thayer, based his recommendations on ob- 
servation of the first 3 years of West Point’s 
progress under his friend’s control. By 1825 
Harvard had adopted many of Ticknor’s rec- 
ommendations, including departmentalizing 
of the institution, splitting of classes into 
small sections “according to proficiency,” 
and a recasting of its annual examinations. 

Thayer remained at the head of West Point 
until 1833, when he resigned after refusing 
to compromise with President Andrew Jack- 
son's political meddling with the careers of 
certain cadets. 

Returning to line duty with the Corps of 
Engineers, Thayer was engaged in construct- 
ing coastal fortifications, particularly around 
Boston Harbor, until his retirement in 1863 
with the rank of brigadier general. 

BUILT WELL 

indeed built well. Up on 
the Hudson they call him “Father of 
West Point.” He can with equal validity be 
called the father of the Nation’s technologi- 
cal education. 


Thayer had 





Urban Renewal Stymied 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend remarks, I wish to 
call the following letter to the attention 
of my colleagues. This is one of a num- 
ber of letters I have received expressing 
in simple terms the distress of responsible 
citizens with the President’s veto of the 
housing bill. May I point out that the 
urban renewal program in the city of 
Berkeley which is referred to is one of two 
major slum clearance programs with 
communitywide support in the Seventh 
District of California which are now 
stymied: 

Hon. JEFFERY COHELAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN COHELAN: I consider 
that the Presidential veto of the housing bill 
has done great harm to our domestic econ- 
omy. I know that you have worked for pass- 
age of the housing legislation, and I appre- 
ciate your efforts. 

I cannot measure from here the possibility 
that the veto can be overridden, but such an 
outcome does not appear likely. My point in 
writing to you now is to urge that you con- 
tinue your work for housing legislation by 
seeking speedy passage of a bill which will 
sustain the urban renewal, college housing, 
and FHA programs. 


‘of learning was so 
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You may have heard that the Berkeley 
City Council recently decided to embark on 
an urban renewal program, acting upon the 
recommendations of a large and community- 
wide citizens’ committee which made a care- 
ful study of urban renewal and its possible 
usefulness to the city of Berkeley. I doubt 
that the months of work by these citizens 
and the positive action by the city council 
can be made effective unless and until Fed- 
eral asSistance is available. 

I hope that legislation to continue these 
programs will have your support and that 
you will seek to secure passage of such leg- 
islation at an early date. I am still counting 
on meeting you when you return to Cali- 
fornia. 

Very truly, 
RICHARD B. MITCHELL, 





The Challenge of Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most thoughtful and farsighted 
estimates of the national problems con- 
fronting our educational system was de- 
livered by Gov. Foster Furcolo of Mas- 
sachusetts at the commencement exer- 
cises at Harvard University on Tuesday, 
June 11, 1959. 

It was a most important address be- 
cause within it is expounded a most 
clear evaluation of our educational 
problems in the light of the threat of 
Russia to surpass America, and also 
most significant reconimendations as to 
what the Federal Government should 
do to gain leadership in the moderniza- 
tion of our educational systems and the 
coordination of all of our educational 
systems into one comprehensive pro- 
gram. 

Gov. Foster Furcolo, whom you will 
remember as a former Congressman 
from the First District of Massachu- 
setts, is a distinguished scholar, a grad- 
uate of Yale University and Yale Law 
School, and an outstanding. governor. 
He has always had a keen interest in 
expanding and developing more effec- 
tive education for the young men and 
women of our country. 

ADDRESS AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY By Gov. 

FosTerR FuURCOLO 

President Pusey, fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege, members of the board of overseers, and 
distinguished guests, when I saw the motto 
“Veritas” it gave me a thrill to know I was 
once again at the greatest university in the 
world [applause] but the wind blew away 
the first two words which happen to be 
“Lux et.” [Prolonged laughter. ] 

Once again it is my duty and also my 
privilege to address this distinguished com- 
pany of the sons and daughters of Harvard 
at these exercises. In order to participate, 
most of you here had only to go through 
4 years at Harvard. For me to participate, 
I had to go to the trquble of being elected 
Governor although I must confess it was not 
solely for that reason that I sought the 
governorship. 

It seems there never has been a period in 
history when the cause of the advancement 
imperiled—and when 


now on the horizon. 
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there existed, with all their dread implica- 
tions, simultaneous challenges of such great 
consequence both to the Nation And to the 
great university. , : 

I need hardly remind your distinguished 
President of the struggles which Harvard 
College itself underwent during its early 
days. But in those early days, the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, noting the financial 
distress of Harvard in 1652, recommended a 
system of voluntary contributions from the 
United Colonies to maintain “the President 
and certayne fellowes and poore scholers.” 

During the next administration, that of 
President Chauncey, the salary of the Presi- 
dent was paid from the collection of an addi- 
tional annual tax on the towns of the Bay 
Colony which was referred to as “The Col- 
lege Proportion.” 

It should be perfectly obvious, however, 
that an enlarged system of education is even 
The farmers of New 
England “who gave wheat and corn to Ad- 
vance learning and Perpetuate it to Pos- 
terity” will find their counterparts in the 
millions of American citizens who will be 
called upon to pay their “College Propor- 
tion” just as they pay their income taxes 
today for the services and security which are 
furnished by the Federal Government. 

I think all of us here today will agree that 
the United States is racing agdinst the stop- 
watch of history in a continental struggle 
to train and develop the best minds and 
talents of the Western World. If indeed, the 
United States is not so engaged—then cer- 
tainly we should be. 


We in this country pride ourselves on our 
leadership in education, but if we read the 
testimony. before Congress we are taken 


aback at the charges of some of our great- ‘ 


est scientists and military leaders: to wit, 
that in 10 years we shall be pitifully behind 
the Soviet Union in the production of en- 
gineers and teachers—underscoring a solemn 
appraisal that the United States is today no 
longer the leader in mass education, but is 
simply living off: its backlog of educated 
citizens. 

What do we do in this situation? When 
the cause of learning is so imperiled, and 
when the Nation’s security is endangered, 
how do we meet these dread challenges of 
overwhelming consequence to the Nation 
and to the university? 

For its part, the great university will have 
to reexamine its role within the educational 
system, and it will have to adjust so that it 
may lead and assist at the same time. It 
must provide leadership not only for the 


. private educational institutions but also 


for our whole public educational system. 
The excellent private colleges in America 
must not be permitted simply to become 
feeding grounds for the graduate schools of 
the great university. 

The system of national public education, 
for which we have no glternative but to 
prepare, must be guided—nurtured—and 
protected by the great university. 

I need only restate the wise words of 
former Presidént Eliot of this university, 
which though spoken many years ago, are 
touched perhaps with a sense of what was 
prophetic not only in his time but in ours 
also: The actual problem to be solved is not 
what to teach, but how to teach. The revo- 
lutions accomplished in other fields of labor 
have a lesson for teachers. New England 
cannot cut her hay with scythes, or the West 
her wheat with sickles. When millions are 
to be fed where formerly there were but 
scores, the single fishline must be replaced 
by seines and trawls. 

The hard fact of the situation is that our 
population is expanding so fast that certain 
results naturally follow, ahd must follow: 

1. Our. educational facilities, our class- 
rooms, and our teachers, are insufficient to 
serve the entire mass of people. 
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2. For a public school populatidn that has 
multiplied 80 times in less than 100 years, 
and is still growing, the cost of providing 
the necessary facilities is prohibitive except 
to the vast resources of National Govern- 
ment, 

The most informed sources in this country 
estimate that our financial needs for edu- 
cation during the next 10 years will run to 
more than $40 billion. And I might add, 
parenthetically, that these same 10 years 
might possibly be America’s last timetable if 
our estimates concerning Soviet progress in 
training Soviet youth are correct. It all 
means that some national system of.educa- 
tion is on the horizon. And one reason is 
that any such sum involving billions of dol- 
lars will have to be provided by the National 
Government—there is just no other source. 
And even these vast funds will have to be 
used with all economies possible. 

Our Nation has already committed itself 
to a multibillion-dollar program for Federal 
highways. Are we rich enough to provide 
money for roads but so poor that we neglect 
to provide the funds to educate our youth? 
Will we merely build roads, or will we also 
build our youth and,build the Nation’s secu- 
rity at the same time? 

If we do not—one might wonder whether 
the words of one of your poetic*sons, T. S. 
Eliot may not have had a bitter augury when 
he wrote, in “The Rock”: 

“In the land of lobelias and tennis flan- 
nels the rabbit shall burrow and the thorn 
revisit, the nettle shall flourish on the gravel 
court, and the wind shall say: ‘Here were 
decent people: Their only monument the 
asphalt road and a thousand lost golf balls.’ ”’ 

Now assuming the necessary costs of what 
I might refer to as the revolution in public 
education are to be met, then the greatest 
demand on all of us—State and university 
alike—will be to design an education which 
will make the most efficient use of teaching 
resources. And this is of paramount im- 
portance because teaching resources will in- 
evitably be limited. 

We will have to design an education that 
must not suffer any impairment of quality— 
an education of the highest quality but with 
perhaps a faculty only half as large in pro- 
portion as is now customary in our insti- 
tutions of first rank. 

It is inevitable that future mass liberal 
education in this country will have to be 
structured upon the base of a drastic in- 
crease in efficiency, an increase in efficiency 
that privately endowed institutions, by and 
large, have not as yet accepted. 

If there must be an increase in efficiency 
in education—which calls for leadership in 
the educational field—whence will tome this 
leadership? 

It can come from government, but it would 
be better elsewhere. It can come from the 
masses, but it would be an unwise leader- 
ship in that event. It can come from the 
ordinary run-of-the-mill college or univer- 
sity, Which would mean ordinary, run-of- 
the-mill leadership. Or the leadership could 
come from the great college or the great uni- 
versity, which would mean great leadership. 
That, properly, is where the leadership be- 
longs. 

Does that mean leadership in changes that 
are not necessary to the great university, it- 
self—the adoption of an efficiency that it can 
afford not to have? We must understand 
that it is not a question of whether the 
great university can afford a luxury that 
others cannot. Rather, it is a question of 
leadership, and the great university cannot 
afford to lose leadership. The truth is that 
education, itself, cannot afford to have the 
great university abandon its leadership in 
any field pertaining to education—and the 
Nation itself cannot afford such a loss, 
either. 

And when we think of sputnik and world 
peace, we comd face to face with the sober- 


, 
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ing realization that the cause of world peace 
cannot suffer such a loss either. 

Leadership is not always something to be 
attained by striving for it. Sometimes it is 
thrust upon us—perhaps inescapably, per- 
haps even unwanted. One phase of leader- 
ship will be to improve the quality of educa- 
tion. Another is to make that education 
available to constantly increasing numbers 
of students. Another is to furnish education 
as economically as possible without impair- 
ing its quality. In the long run, unless we 
have /adjusted education to those goals, we 
will have failed. 

Perhaps the chief factor in making pos- 
sible savings in the operating costs of public 
institutions of higher learning will be an 
adjustment of the presently existing teacher- 
student ratio. A change in the existing 
ratio alone of 10 students to 1 teacher (which 
is the national average), to 15 or 20 to 1, 
would in the next ten years make possible 
savings of hundreds of thousands of teach- 
ers, and billions of dollars. 

Some months ago, it was my pleasure to 
discuss the subject of teacher-student ratio 
with President, Eisenhower, and to suggest 
to the President an exploration of the truth 
of the almost universally held premise that 
smaller classes resulted in higher pupil 
achievement. ; 

I made this suggestion to the end that 
there might be greater educational oppor- 
tunities for the youth of America—and at 
the same time the most effective use of the 
billions of dollars which we will have to 
spend. 

Why should we examine the validity of 
the almost universally held teacher-student 
ratio theory? Because, and this will prob- 
ably amaze you as it did me, when I first 
began my own study of it—it may not be 
sound, and I stress-the word “may.” 

In making my own exploration of the sub- 
ject some time ago, I found to my astonish- 
ment that the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research reported, and I quote: “Among 
the more than 200 research studies of class 
size and pupil achievement that were under- 
taken in the past fifty years, it was found 
that 40 percent of the research reports fa- 
vored large classes, and only 22 percent 
favored small classes. The more recent 
studies showed 50 percent favored large 
classes, and 21 percent favored small classes. 
The remainder felt there was no significant 
difference either way. Factual research 
studies found better than 2 to 1 that pupil 
achievement is higher in larger than in 
smaller classes.” 

Now all those studies may be wrong—but 
do they not at least indicate that a full and 
complete and authoritative review of the 
teacher-student ratio is warranted? By 
educational authorities—not governmental. 

Incidentally, just two months ago, I re- 
ceived a letter advising me that the Depart- 
ment of Engineering Mechanics at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas made a recent study and 
reported that students in classes of sixty, 
who have generally made A in previous col- 
lege work, do just as well as the same group 
in classes of' twenty, and the same is true 
for students with B, C, or D averages. 

Since the meeting with the President, I 
have met with members of the President’s 
Cabinet and some of the leading educators 
of America, and it has been informally 
agreed that a study of this important crite- 
rion for accrediting colleges and universities 
ought to be made, with the ends in view 
which have already been suggested. 

I ought to.emphasize what I have already 
stated before, that the highest quality of our 
educational) process must be preserved. It 
is within such a frame of reference that we 
must take a second look at the most recent 
studies on this subject, all of which cast 
serious doubt on the widely held theory that 
the quality of education improves as the 
number of students to teachers decreases. 
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There are also two recent reports which 
have been financed by the fund for the ad- 
vancement of education. The first of these 
was the new college plan, presenting a ma- 
jor departure in higher education and pub- 
lished in 1958; the other was memo to a col- 
lege trustee, which is very recent and reports 
on the financial and structural problems of 
the liberal college. Both of these reports 
have recommended a teacher-student ratio 
of 20 to 1, or double the present national 
average. 

What would result? Let me quote the last 
paragraph of my letter to President Eisen- 
hower: 

“If full and careful investigation by an un- 
impeachable survey establishes that the 
teacher-student ratio should be revised up- 
ward, resulting in more students per teach- 
er, it will unquestionably mean: 

“1. Greater educational opportunities for 
more students. 

“2. Improved educational achievement by 
students. 

“3. Better pay for teachers—and more ef- 
fective utilization of qualified teachers. 

“4. An easing of the teacher shortage 
problem. 

“5. A saving to Massachusetts taxpayers 
and to every city and town in the State of 
many millions of dollars a year—and every 
year in the future—thus saving Massa- 
chusetts hundreds of millions of dollars. 

“6. A saving to every State in the Nation, 
which means the taxpayers of the Nation 
will be saved billions of dollars.” 

Anyone who deals with budgets, local, 
State or national, knows that the greatest, 
or at least one of the greatest expenditures 
in any budget must go for education. And 
it will increase in the years to come. So the 
savings run to billions of dollars, billions 
every year. 

It is difficult in the midst of these pleasant 
exercises to convey that sense of urgency 
which those of us feel who must help pro- 
vide for the thousands of young men and 
women to whom no college doors will be 
open this fall. But if the great university 
does not become concerned, no one will. 

Surely it is easier in terms of the condi- 
tion of the world today, to rephrase again 
the goals of survival and improvement of 
human life which must be the necessary and 
parallel objectives of the entire free world. 

The state, by which I mean the govern- 
ment in the classic sense, must look to the 
great university in this time of crisis, and 
the great university must look to the state— 
for we, through no fault of our own, and by 
dint of events which sweep today over the 
entire face of the earth, are put to the great- 
est test of our lives, 

The state must provide the means, and 
the great university must give of its best 
efforts to provide the leadership, so that we 
may keep faith with those who follow us. 

We in this country honor education, and, 
if I may paraphrase Plato: What we honor 
in our country—that we must cultivate. 





More Than Money Involved in Battle of 
the Budget—“Life Line” Broadcast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEITH THOMSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, the daily radio broadcast, “Life 
Line,” is a patriotic and religious edu- 
cational program produced in Washing- 
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ton and earried by many radio stations 
throughout the country. “Life Line” fea- 
tures the commentaries of Wayne Pou- 
cher, who appears to be a close and 
constructive student of public affairs. - 

I would like to call to the attention 
of Members a recent “Life Line” broad- 
cast by Mr. Poucher on the subject of 
the Federal budget and what is involved 
in the effort to hold it in line. 

His calling attention to the evils of 
overextending Federal aid programs is 
particularly significant. This is a fa- 
vorite device of the spenders. Right- 
thinking people must overcome the spen- 
ders’ efforts to plant the thought in the 
minds of American people that there is 
free money in Washington. The Federal 
Government has no money that it does 
not either take from the people in the 
form of taxes or borrow to their credit. 
There seems to be no suggestion on the 
part of anyone to raise taxes, and any 
responsible person knows that the bor- 
rowing has already been overdone. 

One of the worst effects of the Federal 
aid approach is the further destruction 
of States rights and local control of 
local affairs. By dangling Federal aid 
money as the bait, they dictate how 
State and local governments will ex- 
pend their resources. In many cases, 
this has created problems for the State 
and local governments in taking care of 
their more urgent responsibilities, rather 
than to help them in the. solution of 
their problems. 

I, for one, am more than just a little 
tired of small ‘pressure groups attempt- 
ing to use Congress as a vehicle for 
spending the people’s money on pro- 
grams which they cannot get the people 
themselves to support at home. 

I have obtained a copy of Mr. Pou- 
cher’s broadcast, which reads as follows: 

The battle of the Federal budget has to 
do with money—a very great deal of money. 
But, at the same time, this battle is not con- 
cerned primarily with money. 

More than money is involved. This battle 
is concerned with the survival of a design 
for our Nation’s life, worked out over the 
generations—a design strong, delicately bal- 
anced, built to endure; if we will let it 
endure. 

We, the people of the United States, will 
continue to be urged, by every kind of per- 
suasiveness, to demand that the Federal Goy- 
ernment adopt all sorts of new schemes for 
paying the States,-with their own money, to 
take care of their own people. 

The money will be taken from you. It 
will be red-ink money, of course. Its ex- 
penditure will further unbalance the budget, 
stimulate inflation, add to the national debt, 
increase the unbearable and growing interest 
burden. This added spending will lower the 
value and honesty of the American dollar, 
weaken us in trade with other countries, and 
leave us vulnerable to subtle Soviet attack 
through manipulation of gold or other eco- 
nomic pressures. 

That is a long list of evils, all having to 
do with money. And yet, I repeat, the eco- 
nomic effect of this spending is not the most 
important effect. 

If these new programs, presented so en- 
ticingly,-for more Federal aid to the States 
are carried through, the greatest injury will 
be the injury to the sovereign freedom of our 
States and to the liberties which can be safe- 
guarded only if that sovereign freedom is 
preserved. 
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The American principle that State and 
local governments should take care of the 
needs of their people is part of the tradi- 
tional American emphasis on the individual 
and the family. Local governments are clos- 
est to the individual citizens and, thus, most 
likely to be answerable to them. Central 
governments are always farther removed 
from the individual citizens. They operate 
by mechanical rules, which treat human be- 
ings almost like things—whether the prob- 
lem is education, medical care, welfare, or 
anything-else that directly concerns people. 

There is another strong reason why the 
sovereign freedom of your State is important 
to you and your family every day. It is the 
means, chosen by the Founding Fathers, to 
make sure that power is divided. 

That is the first axiom of American free- 
dom. The makers of the Constitution tried 
to insure, for all time, the division of gov- 
ernmental power. They were doing exactly 
what they thought the most important task 
of all when they placed strict limitations on 
the power of the Central Government. 

We Americans have, in the sovereign in- 
dependence of our States, a political design 
as beautifully fitted together and as deli- 
cately balanced as that God-made miracle 
which we call a bird. And our kind of gov- 
ernment—like a bird—can live and soar, or 
it can be wantenly destroyed. 

No more effective method has ever been 
invented to destroy the delicate harmony of 
our Federal-State system than that bribery 
of the States that goes under the name 
“Federal aid.” 

Do you, personally, want more such brib- 
ery? Are you willing to help destroy the 
beautiful design for balanced power, which 
the Constitution gave us in trust for future 


generations and which is our greatest gift to 
other peoples, who are yearning to be free? 

We can nobly save or meanly iose our free- 
dom from monopoly government. We can 
insist that our sovereign State must do its 
own work, and that local units do their own 
work, with no bribes from Washington 


asked for or taken. 

Or, we can do nothing. 

If we, the people, choose to do nothing, 
we will be acquiescing in the loss of the seeds 
of life and liberty for our children and our 
children’s children. 





Operation Bootstrap—Reservation Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, since the 
introduction of my Indian self-help bill, 
which I have termed “Operation Boot- 
strap—Reservation Style,” I have re- 
ceived dozens of letters from Indians, 
organizations interested in Indian prob- 
lems,.industrial organizations interested 
in new locations, and chambers of com- 
merce who see in this program a realistic 
inducement for industries to locate in 
areas which are presently nonindustrial. 


In the preparation of the bill, I fol- 
lowed as closely as possible the com- 
monwealth provisions of a similar pro- 
gram which has proven highly success- 
ful in Puerto Rico. There the common- 
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and then léase or sell them to the com- 
pany on a long-term basis. In addi- 
tion, they have offered the company com- 
plete tax exemption for 10 years. 

As a result of the program, some 600 
industries have been located in Puerto: 
Rico with the result that many thousands 
of people have obtained permanent em- 
ployment. The standards of living on 
the island have materially improved, 
good housing has_replaced slums, water 
and sewer facilities have been financed, 
and the people have been enabled to lift 
themselves up by their own bootstraps. 

The same program can do the same 
thing for the Indian reservations of the 
Nation. One hundred years of effort to 
solve the Indian problem by attempting 
to make farmers and ranchers out of all 
of them, attempting to raise their stand- 
ard of living through per capita pay- 
ments, doles, and relief have only proven 
detrimental instead of beneficial. A full 
dinner pail, a weekly paycheck, and a 
church to attend on Sunday is as essen- 
tial to the Indian as to the non-Indian. 
He will lift himself up by his own boot- 
straps if given freedom of opportunity, 
unhampered by Government regulation 
and controls. 

The bill leaves the matter entirely 
voluntary with the tribes to accept or 
reject, but if they should accept the pro- 
gram.it gives them the authority to con- 
tract with industrial organizations, and 
when such contract is approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior, the company 
would be eligible to fast tax writeoff and 
exempted from Federal tax for a 10-year 
period. The tribe is authorized to bor- 
row money either -commercially or 
through the Indian revolving fund for 
construction of the plant, selling or leas- 
ing it on a long-term basis. 

Such partnership between the tribe 
and the manufacturer, designed to pro- 
vide steady employment for the Indians, 
would be an incentive on the part of both 
to make the operation of the plant suc- 
cessful and continuing. Indians have 
demonstrated their ability -and their 
skills. Absenteeism in industrial plants 
on reservations is, in, every instance, 
lower than normal. When they have 


jobs and employment, they, too, have 


demonstrated their desire to lift them- 
selves up by their bootstraps. 

Federal housing prégrams and housing 
loans would be available in the com- 
munities around such a plant where the 
employees have a steady source of in- 
come. The accomplishments of Puerto 
Rico could be duplicated on many of the 
Indian reservations of the West. It is 
the only solution to the Indian problem 
and a means of industrializing nonin- 
dustrial areas. 

Indian reservations are generally lo- 
cated in areas where industry is sorely 
needed to. balance the economy of the 
area. Such a program would be as bene- 
ficial to the State and area as it is to 
the reservation. While the program is 
providing opportunity to the Indian peo- 
ple, it is, by the same token, providing 


wealth had entered into contracts with “opportunity for the community and 


industry to construct necessary facilities 


State as a whole. 
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The American Bankers Association’s Sum- 
mary Report Showing How the Legisla- 
tion Was Intended To Be a Giveaway 
of $16.8 Billion 


SPEECH 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1120) to amend 
the National Bank Act and the Federal Re- 
serve Act with respect to the reserves re- 
quired to be maintained by member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System against de- 
posits and to eliminate the classification 
“central Reserve city.” 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, S. 1120 
is a completely unnecessary piece of 
legislation. All members of the commit- 
tee and all other Members of the House 
who have spoken on the subject have 
emphatically stated that it is not the con- 
gressional intent to approve or sanction 
the Federal Reserve’s reducing the 
amount of Government securities it.now 
holds, and not the congressional intent 
that the money-creating shares will be 
changed in favor of the private banks in 
allowing increases in the money supply. 

So, since the House is on record as 
disapproving any change in the money- 
creating shares in favor of the member 
banks, for the member banks as a whole, 
and approves only certain adjustments 
in favor of the New York and Chicago 
banks to be offset by increases in re- 
serve requirements of the Reserve city 
banks, then clearly there is-no need to 
pass the bill. Everything the committee 
members wish to be done can be done 
under the present law. 

NO GIVEAWAY, NO BILL NEEDED 


The only thing of a practical nature 
which the bill will now do is to eliminate 
the central Reserve city classification 
for the New York and Chicago banks. 
And in doing this Congress is going 
against the advice, recommendations, 
and pleas of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which has said that this will take away 
a power which it needs to be able to pre- 
vent inflation. Furthermore, in doing 
this, the bill violates an agreement which 
the American Bankers Association made 
with the Federal Reserve Board which 
was that the bankers would support the 
bill as the Board was persuaded to rec- 
ommend it, and not insist upon the elim- 
ination of the central Reserve city 
classification. 

As I have pointed out, the Federal Re- 
serye Board has complete authority un- 
der present law to remove either Chicago 
or New York, or both, from the central 
Reserve city classification. The Federal 
Reserve Board could remove both cities 
from the central Reserve city classifica- 
tion and leave the classification vacant. 
But it would have the classification there 
as a standby authority which it could 
use in the event that large inflows of 
credit into these money market centers 
made it essential that the Board raise re- 
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serve requirements of the banks in these 
centers. At least the Board would have 
a@-means of meeting such a situation 
without also having to raise reserve re- 
quirements of all of the Reserve city 
banks over the country, to which the New 
York and Chicago banks will now be 
wedded. 

And as the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. MULTER] has admitted, the only 
reason for overruling the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s judgment as to what it 
needs to control inflation is that he and 
some of the other Members have been 
working on the Federal Reserve Board 
for several years in an effort to get the 
Board to take the New York and Chicago 
banks out of this classification, and the 
Board has steadfastly refused to do it. 
Since the Board has resisted the pres- 
sures for this so far, certainly it has felt 
very strongly that the central Reserve 
city classification is, as it has said, essen- 
tial-to its ability to control inflation. 

As for allowing the banks to count 
their cash as reserves, as a means of 
helping the country banks, the bill is 
also completely unnecessary. As has 
been pointed out, the country banks have 
only $1.2 billion of cash. So if the Fed- 
eral Reserve should decide to permit 
these banks to count all of their cash 
against reserves, the effect would be that 
of reducing their required reserves by 
only $1.2 billion. Yet the Federal Re- 
serve now has authority to reduce the 
country banks’ reserve requirements 
against demand deposits by $1.5 billion, 
and to to reduce the country banks’ re- 
serve requirements against time deposits 
by another one-half billion dollars. So 
the Federal Reserve has unused author- 
ity to reduce country banks’ reserve re- 
quirement by $2 billion. 

THE ABA'S REPORT WILL SHOW WHAT THE 
HOUSE HAS NOT APPROVED 

Now, I have pointed out several times 
that the Members of the House would 
have been able to understand much more 
quickly what this legislation was orig- 
inally intended to do, but which all the 
sponsors now say it will not do, if the 
committee’s record had contained the 
report of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, which sets out the original legis- 
lative proposal and states its purposes. 
The committee’s record contains a 
lengthy report prepared by the staff of 
the Federal Reserve Board which sets 
out the'Board’s recommendations and 
reasons for amending the ABA’s proposal. 
It would have been much easier to com- 
prehend the net effect of the bill if the 
Members of the House had been able to 
compare both the ABA’s proposal and 
the Federal Reserve Board’s recom- 
mended amendments, and I believe that 
the record which is now being made 
should contain at least the ABA’s sum- 
mary report. 

The American Bankers’ Association's 
report was prepared by its economic 
policy commission. This commission 
was composed of the deputy manager in 
charge of the economic policy commis- 
sion, plus the secretary of the commis- 
sion, plus 12 officers of private banks 
located in the East and Midwest, and 
as far West as Indianapolis. Their 
Names will appear in the proper place 
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in the ABA’s report, which I will insert 
in the Recorp following my remarks. 

The ABA’s full report to the Federal 
Reserve Board setting out its proposals 
for this legislation is a printed document 
of some 166 pages. It is titled ‘“‘Member 
Bank Reserve Requirements” and is 
dated February 1957. This is much too 
long a document for including in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD. There is, how- 
ever, a Shorter document. At the same 
time the full report was submitted, the 
economic policy commission also pre- 
pared a summary of its report, which is 
titled “A Plan for Member. Bank Reserve 
Requirements.” This is only 38 pages 
long. It appears to have been prepared 
for wider distribution than the main re- 
port. I will insert this shorter report 
in the Recorp, after making a few ex- 
planatory remarks which may help the 
Members understand it more readily. 

What, in the main, was the ABA’s 
plan? First, it was to eliminate the 
central reserve city classification. Sec- 
ond, it was to reduce required reserves 
of all member banks—all three classes— 
to a uniform 10 percent against de- 
mand deposits. Third, it was to reduce 
required reserves of all member banks 
against time deposits to a uniform 2 
percent. Fourth, it was to count vault 
cash against reserve requirements. 

In addition, the ABA’s proposal was 
to make these reductions largely man- 
datory. 

In replying to this plan, the Federal 
Reserve Board .made certain objections. 

First, it objected to eliminating the 
central Reserve city classification be- 
cause, as I have pointed out, it claimed 
that this will interfere with its ability to 
control inflation. 

Second, it objected to a law which 
would make it mandatory that it reduce 
required reserves of the member banks 
by any predetermined date. The rea- 
son for this objection is, as the Board's 
report makes clear, the mandatory re- 
quirement would seriously interfere with 
the Federal Reserve's ability to transfer 
its securities, to offset the reductions in 
reserve requirements and thus prevent 
the reductions’ causing a runaway infla- 
tion. 

HOW THE ABA’S REPORT IS RELATED TO THE BILL 
AS REPORTED BY THE COMMITTEE 

How closely is the ABA’s report con- 
nected to the Federal Reserves recom- 
mendation’s and to the bill as reported 
by the committee? Let me cite a few 
extracts from the record. 

In his testimony before the subcom- 
mittee, Vice Chairman Balderston of 
the Federal Reserve Board said: 

The Board has given consideration to the 
careful and comprehensive study of the 
problem of reserve requirements and the 
proposals for changes made by the Economic 
Policy Commission of the American Bankers 
Association, and also to other plans for 
fundamental revisions in the reserve re- 
quirement structure. The Board has con- 


‘cluded, however, that far-reaching changes 


in the law are not necessary. In particular, 
the Board opposes, for reasons already stated, 
the abolition of the three Reserve classes of 
banks. it would also not favor a mandate 
to reduce reserve requirements to any pre- 
determined level by a given time. With the 
amendments , along with other pro- 
visions of existing law, the Board would have 
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adequate authority to make any changes in 
the structure and level of reserve require- 
ments that are likely to be appropriated un- 
der present or foreseeable conditions. (Sub- 
committee hearing, p. 6.) 


And almost identical language appears 
in the formal report which the Board 
submitted to the committee. 

Representatives of the American 
Bankers Association appear to have 
negotiated with the Federal Reserve 


Board and obtained an agreement that. 


it would recommend the ABA’s proposed 
legislation, with modifications. And, as 
an incidential point, it also appears that 
the ABA agreed to support the Board’s 
proposed modifications. This is indi- 
cated by the following questions and 
answers during the testimony before the 
committee by witnesses whom I might 
identify. 

Mr. Daniel W. Bell, president and 
chairman of American Security & Trust 
Co., Washington, D.C., was a member of 
the Economic Policy Commission of the 
American Bankers Association which 
prepared the ABA’s report originating 
this legislation. Just as he completed 
his prepared statement to the subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, the following colloquy 
took place, with the subcommittee chair- 
man, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Gentlemen, I think you have 
made a splendid presentation. 

I would like to ask you a few questions. 
With the authority contained in the bill 
which permits the Board to fix lower reserves 
for banks in central Reserve cities or Reserve 
cities on the basis of character of business 
transacted, do you believe there is any need 
to continue the designation of central Re- 
serve cities? 

Mr. Bett. I did not get the last part of 
your question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brown. Do you believe there is any 
necessity to continue the designation of 
central Reserve cities? 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, as I pointed out, 
the Economic Policy Commission of the 
American Bankers Association made quite a 
study of this subject and made several rec- 
ommendations, among which was the elimi- 
nation entirely of the classification of cities. 

We do not feel that there is any logical 
reason for continuing the classification, and 
of course that applies to the central Reserve 
cities. However, in our coferences with 
the Federal Reserve Board in trying to come 
to some agreement on all of these matters, 
we agreed to support this bill even though 
it retains the central Reserve city classifica- 
tion. We do not think there is any logical 
reason to continue the classification, but the 
Federal Reserve Board feels that there may 
be some occasion when they will want to use 
that classification, so as to differentiate in 
the reserve requirements as between central 
Reserve and Reserve cities. (Subcommittee 
hearings, p. 198.) 


It is Mr. Bell’s statement that “in our 
conferences with the Federal Reserve 
Board in trying to come to some agree- 
ment on all of these matters, we agreed 
to support this bill even though it re- 
tains the central Reserve city classifi- 
cation” which leads me to state that 
the bill, as reported, violated that agree- 
ment. And I might add that I find this 
admission that the Federal Reserve 
Board negotiated an agreement with the 
bankers, as to what legislation it would 
recommend, a little shocking. 
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Then, turning to Mr. David M. Ken- 
nedy, who was also appearing as a rep- 
resentative of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, the chairman asked the ques- 
tions and received the answers cited 
below. Incidentally, Mr. Kennedy who 
is an officer of a Chicago bank, did not 
approve of the proposal to remove the 
central Reserve city classification: 

Mr, Brown. Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. KEeNnNepy.I personally would favor 
continuing the central Reserve city designa- 
tion. I agree with what Mr. Bell said, as 
to the negotiations between the ABA and 
the Federal Reserve Board, that there was 
discussion leading to eliminating all the 
designations, and that would be all to the 
good if you could work out formulas that 
would give and take and equate the Reserve 
picture. (Subcommittee hearings, p. 198.) 


So here, too, we find Mr. Kennedy 
agreeing to what Mr. Bell said concern- 
ing negotiations between the ABA and 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

HOW THE BILL AS REPORTED COMPARED WITH THE 
ABA’S PLAN 

How then does S. 1120 as reported by 
the committee compare with the ABA’s 
original plan for required reserves? With 
a minor exception the bill would permit 
everything to be done, the ABA’s report 
specified, though it stops short of re- 
quiring that every thing be done. The 
bill, as reported, would have permitted 
10 percent reserve requirements against 
demand deposits for all member banks. 
It would have permitted the counting of 
vault cash against required reserves. 
The only thing requested by the ABA 
which the bill did not permit is reducing 
required reserves against time deposits 
to 2 percent. The minimum for time 
deposits would remain at the 3 percent, 
as in the present law. This difference 
of 1 percentage point amounts, however, 
to only one-half billion dollars of re- 
serves. So, insofar as the Fed’s hold- 
ings of Government securities is con- 
cerned, the total difference between S. 
1120 as reported and the ABA’s plan 
amounts to one-half billion dollars. 

HOW THE ABA COMPUTED A $16.8 BILLION 

GIVEAWAY 

I come now to the ABA’s estimate of 
what the effects of its plan would be on 
the Federal Reserves’ holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities. The ABA’s report 
called for its plan to be put into effect 
gradually, with the last installment to 
be made by June 1962, which is 3 years 
from the present time. All computa- 
tions presented in the ABA’s report are 
shown, however, with June 1956 as the 
starting point. In other words, the ef- 
fects of the ABA’s plan are presented as 
things that were to occur between mid- 
1956 and mid-1962. And the ABA re- 
port provides an estimate that the effect 
of the reduction in required reserves 
which it proposed would be that, by mid- 
1962, the Federal Reserve would have 
$16.8 billion less in Government securi- 
ties, and the private banks would have 
$16.8 billion more in Government securi- 
ties, than would be the case if required 
reserves were not changed. 

The estimate is in two parts: 

First. The additional amount of Gov- 
ernment securities which the Fed would 
have to add to its mid-1956 holdings to 
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provide for the increase in the money 
supply expected to take place by mid- 
1962, if no shift were made in the money- 
creating shares as between the Fed and 
the private banks. This is estimated to 
be $7 billion additional which the Fed 
would require, by mid-1962. The ABA’s 
plan calls for the private banks to acquire 
this $7 billion instead of the Fed. 

Second. A portion of the Government 
securities which the Fed had already 
acquired and was holding at mid-1956 to 
be transferred over to the private banks 
by mid-1962. The ABA report estimates 
this amount to be $9.8 billion. 

Let me quote, now, from the ABA’s 
report on these two components of its 
proposed transfer of Government securi- 
ties to the private banks. 

Speaking of the expected growth in 
the money supply between mid-1956 and 
mid-1962, the report states: 

Looking ahead, it is clear that the needs of 
the public for currency and bank deposits 
will increase .with the growth of the Amer- 
ican economy. To meet these needs, it will 
be necessary to expand the reserve base of the 
banking system either by creating more re- 
serves through open-market operations or by 
reducing reserve requirements. 

* . * . es 

To be more specific, if past relationships 
between production, currency, and deposits 
are approximated in the future, then over 
the next 5 years demand deposits will in- 
crease by something like $20 billion, time 
deposits by about $12 billion, and currency 
in circulation by more than $3 billion. If 
such an expansion were to be met without 
reducing reserve requirements, it would be 
necessary to supply the banks with about $7 
billion of additional reserve balances by 
means of open-market purchases of Govern- 
ment securities by the Reserve banks. 

It would be far better to provide for this 
growth by lowering the reserve requirements 
of member banks over the coming years. 
(ABA's report, pp. 12 and 14.) 


So according to the ABA’s estimate, 
its plan would have resulted in the pri- 
vate banks acquiring, without cost, $7 
billion of Government securities which 
the Federal Reserve would have ac- 
quired, also without cost, between 1956 
and 1962, if reserve requirements were 
not reduced. 

Speaking of the amount of securities 
already in the Fed’s portfolio by mid- 
1956 which the ABA expected to be 
transferred to the banks, without cost to 
the banks, by mid-1962, the ABA’s re- 
port states: 

If the Commission’s proposals were in ef- 
fect at the present time * * * required re- 
serve balances that member banks must 
maintain at the Federal Reserve banks would 
be $9.8 billion lower (53 percent lower) than 
their actual current level. (ABA's report, 
p. 26.) 


Thus according to the detailed esti- 
mates set out in the ABA’s report, its 
plan for reducing required reserves 
would have the banks create the money 
to acquire $7 billion of Government se- 
curities which the Fed would otherwise 
be expected to add to its holdings be- 
tween mid-1956 and mid-1962—many 
of which have now been added—and 
have the Fed transfer out to the banks 
$9.8 billion of the securities it was hold- 
ing as of mid-1956—making a total of 
$16.8 billion. 
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THE ABA’S SLEIGHT-OF-HAND WITH ITS. GIVE- 
AWAY ESTIMATES WHEN PRESENTED IN CHARTS 


In reading through the ABA’s sum- 
mary report, however, it will be interest- 
ing to note some sleight-of-hand tricks 
that are played with these estimates at 
points where the report sets them out 
in charts which make the estimates 
conspicuous. At these points unex- 
plained substitutions take place in the 
figures which tend to minimize the size 
of the ABA's proposed raid on the 
Treasury. This is a raid on the Treas- 
ury, of course, because the interest pay- 
ments on all of these securities which 
the ABA proposed to take away from 
the Fed are paid back into the US. 
Treasury. If and when these securities 
are transferred to the private banks, the 
interest payments will go into bank 
profits. Furthermore, the amount of 
the principal of these securities would 
have to come out of the taxpayers’ 
pockets if and when the Federal debt is 
ever reduced. 

At page 28 of the report there ap- 
pears a chart which purports to show 
the effect of the ABA’s plan on “re- 
quired reserves” as between mid-1956 
and mid-1962. Unfortunately, the chart 
cannot be reproduced in the ReEcorp. 
But beginning at page 26.and continuing 
on page 29 the figures used in making 
the chart are specified. Here the $9.8 
billion which was to be taken from the 
Fed’s portfolio as of mid-1956 suddenly 
becomes, without explanation, only $8 
billion. The report states: 

On the basis of these projections, total 
required reserves (including vault cash) 
would be about $5 billion lower in June 
1962 under the commission’s plan than they 
are at the present time, and required re- 
serve balances of member banks would be 
about $8 billion lower. 


The difference between the $5 billion 
and the $8 billion appearing in this sen- 
tence is apparent. There is to be $3 
billion in vault cash, which is to count 
against required reserves. But how the 
total “reserve balances” became $8 bil- 
lion when it was previously $9.8 billion 
is not explained. 

Similarly, in the chart the $7 billion of 
additional securities which the Fed 
was expected to acquire between 1956 
and 1962, if reserve requirements were 
left unchanged, becomes, without ex- 
planation, only $4 billion. The report 
states: 

Chart II also shows that if the existing 
reserve setup were to remain unchanged, 
required reserves would increase by about $4 
billion by 1962. 


Then the report continues, arriving at 
a total of $12 billion for the two figures: 

Comparing this with what would happen 
under the commission’s plan, it can be seen 
that the adoption of the plan would make a 
net difference of about $9 billion in the case 
of total required reserves and about $12 bil- 
lion in the case of required reserve balances. 


At page 31 of the report, however, 
there is a chart presenting the same 
data, or what purports to be the same 
data, but this time to show the effect of 
the ABA’s plan on the Federal Reserve’s 
holdings of Government securities. ‘This 
is the other side of the coin; whatever 
reduction is made in the-member banks’ 
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required reserves must equal the reduc- 
tion made in the Fed’s holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities. So having arbitrar- 
ily reduced both components of its esti- 
mate to add to a total of $12 billion in 
the previous chart, the new chart ad- 
heres to the $12 billion total. Interest- 
ingly enough, however, this chart makes 
a further substitution of the figures 
which must add to the $12 billion. And 
it does so in a way which minimizes the 
amount of securities that are to be trans- 
ferred from the Fed’s already-existing 
portfolio at mid-1956. Apparently the 
report writers think it does not seem 
quite so bad te take away securities 
which the Fed would acquire in 
the future, as it does to take away secu- 
rities which the Fed had already ac- 
quired and was holding at mid-1956. 

So here the additional amount which 
the Fed was to acquire between mid- 
1956 and mid-1962, which had first been 
$7 billion, and then had become $4 billion 
for purposes of the previous chart, now 
becomes $7 billion again. Then by the 
convenient device of subtracting $7 bil- 
lion from the previously determined total 
of $12 billion, the report arrives at a 
figure of only $5 billion as the amount 
which is to be transferred from the Fed's 
1956 holdings. The report states: 

Chart III gives an idea of the increase that 
might occur in Reserve bank holdings of 
governments over the next 5 years if pres- 
ent reserve requirements were to be retained 
and the reduction in these holdings that 
might be accomplished if the Commission’s 
plan could be put into effect within that 
time. The estimated increase under the first 
assumption would be around $7 billion, 
whereas the estimated reduction based on 
the second assumption would be about $5 
billion, a difference of $12 billion. 


This juggling, then, provides a basis 
for the report to make a statement con- 
cerning the effect of the ABA’s plan on 
Federal Reserve bank earnings which 
minimizes. the loss in earnings in a most 
convenient way. The report states: 

Such a decrease in the Reserve banks’ se- 
curities holdings could easily result in a 
moderate decline in their income. On the 
basis of the 1955 yield and portfolio figures, 
a@ reduction of $5 billion in these holdings 
would reduce the banks’ annual earnings by 
something like $85 million. 

FOR BANKERS’ INTEREST THE ABA LOOKS TO THE 
FUTURE; FOR THE PUBLIC INTEREST, IT LOOKS 
AT THE PAST 
So we see a loss of a mere $5 billion 

from the Fed’s 1956 portfolio, instead of 
the $9.8 billion which is the report’s spe- 
cific estimate, does not seem nearly so 
bad as the actual loss of $16.8 billion 
which the ABA’s plan would bring about 
by mid-1962. And who would object to 
the Government’s giving the banks a 
mere $5 billion? We may conclude that 
where their own interests are concerned, 
the bankers are looking to the future, 
but where the public interest is con- 
cerned, they look only to the past. 

The ABA's report is as follows. I have 
inserted the original page numbers at 
the beginning of efch page so that my 
quotations may be easily found: 

[P. 4] 
INTRODUCTION 

There is widespread agreement that the 

present system of member bank reserve re- 
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quirements is not well adapted to present- 
day conditions. In general, the existing set- 
up is an anachronistic carryover from earlier 
banking practices and legislation. However 
warranted these requirements may have been 
in. former times, they are now outmoded, 
illogical, and inequitable. 

In the hope that it might be able to shed 
new light on the problems involved, the eco- 
nomic policy commission embarked 2 years 
ago upon a comprehensive study of this sub- 
ject, the results of which are summarized 
and highlighted in this report. Those who 
wish to explore the subject in greater detail, 
especially if they are inclined to be dubious 
about some of the commission’s conclusions, 
are cordially invited to examine the full text 
of the commission’s study entitled “Member 
Bank Reserve Requirements.” 

In making its study, the commission has 
been greatly aided by the research and think- 
ing that has been done on this subject within 
the Federal Reserve System and by the 
voluminous literature from other sources. 
The commission also wishes to acknowledge 
its debt to the many bankers, academicians, 
and Federal Reserve officials who have been 
extremely helpful in conducting this study. 

The commission approached its task with 
considerable diffidence, wondering whether 
it might find itself bogged down in a morass 
of insoluble complexities. As the research 
progressed, however, more and more points 
began to emerge with considerable clarity. 
As a result, the commission has finally been 
able to formulate a concrete plan for re- 
serve reform which, in its judgment, pro- 
vides a satisfactory solution to this important 
problem. 

While numerous differences of opinion 
have naturally been encountered, the com- 
mission has found, to its gratification and 
rather to its surprise, that there exists fair- 
ly general agreement on certain main propo- 
sitions which underlie its plan, namely: 

[P. 5] 

1. That the chief function of member 
bank reserve requirements is not to con- 
tribute to bank liquidity but is rather to 
serve as a fixed part of the mechanism of 
monetary management. 

2. That the present high requirements 
should be substantially reduced over the 
years ahead to enable the banking system 
to accommodate the monetary and credit 
needs of our growing economy. 

3. That when reserve reform is under- 
taken, we should move in the direction of a 
geographically uniform system of reserve 
percentages. 

4. That vault cash should be treated as a 
reserve asset. 

On the other hand, the commission's pro- 
posal for a reduction to 2 percent in the 
reserve requirement for time deposits will 
strike many as rather novel, and its rejec- 
tion of the idea of differential treatment of 
interbank deposits will doubtless encounter 
some disagreement. 

On one point, the commission wishes to 
place particular emphasis, namely, the need 
for adopting an integrated program of re- 
serve reduction and reform. From time to 
time since the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in 1914, various plans 
have been proposed to meet the recognized 
need for reform of the member bank reserve 
setup. These efforts have not met with 
much succéss, one important reason being 
that most of these proposals would have re- 
sulted in higher reserve requirements for 
many banks. Now, however, with total re- 
serves far higher than they need to be, there 
is an excellent opportunity to work toward 
lower requirements for practically all mem-< 
ber banks and to achieve reforms at the 
same time. 

Overall reduction in legal reserve require< 
ments and thorough-going reform of the re« 
serve structure, therefore, are twin objec~ 
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tives that should be pursued together. The 
commission's plan is designed to accomplish 
both of these two basic objectives. 

The proposals outlined here should not be 
construed as implying any departure from 
the fiexible monetary policy pursued by the 
Federal Reserve in recent years. The com- 
mission is.in full accord with the Federal 
Reserve's objective of promoting stable eco- 
nomic growth without inflation and it be- 
lieves that the proposals set forth in this 
report would make an important contribu- 
tion to that goal. These reeommended 
changes should be accomplished over a 
period of years in a series of steps so timed 
as to be in harmony with monetary policy. 
In this way, the necessary job of revamping 
our reerve setup can be accomplished with- 
out having any unstabilizing effects upon 
prices, production, or employment. 

The commission believes, therefore, that it 
would be desirable to enact appropriate en- 
abling legislation at an early date, so that 
the Federal Reserve will have the requisite 
discretionary powers to work toward a really 
logical reserve setup as economic conditions 
permit. 

[P. 6] 
THE PLAN IN BRIEF 


The economic policy commission recom- 
mends the adoption of a specific program of 
reduction and reform of member bank re- 
serve requirements. The nature and timing 
of the steps to be taken in accomplishing 
the plan would be entirely at the discretion 
of the Federal Reserve authorities. The pro- 
gram contemplates the following actions to 
be taken over a period of years: 
Recommendation 1. Eventually reduce re- 

serve requirements for demand deposits to 

10 percent 

The current high level of reserve require- 
ments for demand deposits is the result of 
historical accident. The extraordinary cir- 
cumstances which originally gave rise to it 
have disappeared. The reserve percentages 
Should be reduced over a period of years 
from the present average level of 16.5 per- 
cent of net demand deposits to 10 percent, 
which is the approximate average level that 
prevailed prior to 1936. This would enable 
the banking system to meet the public’s fu- 
ture monetary and credit needs that will be 
generated by our growing economy. 


Recommendation 2. Eliminate geographical 
differences in reserve requirements for de- 
mand deposits 


The 10-percent reserve requirement for net 
demand deposits should apply uniformly to 
all member banks. At present, requirements 
for various banks differ considerably depend- 
ing on where they happen to be located. 
These distinctions are based on outmoded 
theories and are a source of inequity. As 
reserve requirements are reduced, we should 
move to a uniform system. 

[P. 7] 

Recommendation 3. Authorize the Federal 
Reserve to vary the reserve requirement 
for demand deposits over a range of 8 
to 12 percent 
The commission believes that the Federal 

Reserve should have authority to vary the 
reserve requirement percentage for demand 
deposits over a reasonable range in order to 
be able to cope with unusual developments 
that Might conceivably arise. Opinions nat- 
urally differ as to how much latitude of.this 
kind the Reserve Board should have; but it 
seems clear that the range of its existing 
authority, established more than 20 years 
ago, is considerably more extensive than is 
needed under present-day conditions. 

The commission therefore recommends 
that, whereas the requirement for demand 
deposits should be reduced to 10 percent 
and maintained at that level except under 
unusual circumstances, the Federal Reserve 
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should nevertheless have authority to raise 

this requirement to as high as 12 percent or 

to reduce it to as low as 8 percent of net 

demand deposits. 

Recommendation 4, Eventually reduce the 
reserve requirement for time deposits to 
2 percent 


A legal reserve requirement for time de- 
posits of member banks adds virtually noth- 
ing to the safety or liquidity of these de- 
posits and is unjustified from the stand- 
point of monetary management. The pres- 
ent 5-percent requirement clearly discrim- 
inates against savings departments of mem- 
ber commercial banks in competing with 
other thrift institutions. For these reasons 
the requirement should be substantially re- 
duced as conditions permit. When it has 
been reduced to 2 percent, it should remain 
fixed at that level for all member banks. 


Recommendation 5. Permit the inclusion of 
vault cash in legal reserves 


This is long overdue. There is no reason 
today for not allowing banks to count their 
vault cash as part of their legal reserves. 
Wide support. exists among bankers and 
Federal Reserve officials for a more rational 
treatment of this item of banks’ working 
reserves. 

It should be emphasized that these recom- 
mendations are not a collection of isolated 
propositions but that they constitute a 
single integrated progran All of them are 
closely tied together in one package. To 
untie them and deal with them separately 
would destroy the commission’s plan as a 
comprehenive program for accomplishing 
the twin objectives of reserve reduction and 
reform. 

[P. 8] 


THE PLAN IN DETAIL 


The question of the role of legal reserves 
in our banking system is of fundamental im- 
portance. It has a major bearing on such 
problems as the amount of reserves needed, 
the form in which they should be kept, and 
how deposits should be classified for reserve 
purposes. 

There are two basic views of the role of 
reserve requirements. The older view, still 
held by some; is that the primary purpose 
of reserves is to contribute to bank liquidity. 
The more modern view is that this is no 
longer the main function of reserve require- 
ments and that they are important today 
primarily because of the function they per- 
form in monetary management. 

Credit-control function of reserves—a basic 
premise: Just how much do reserve require- 
ments actually contribute to bank liquidity? 

It is clear that required reserves cannot be 
used to any great extent to meet cash with- 
drawals, since they must be maintained. 
True, the law permits a member bank to let 
its reserve balance recede below the mini- 
mum level for a few days, provided the re- 
quirements are maintained on the average 
over the computation period. A bank also 
could run a small reserve deficiency for a 
while if it were willing to pay the legal pen- 
alty, and under some circumstances the 
penalty can be waived for a limited period. 
Also, of course, "when deposits are drawn 
down, & small portion of the required reserve 
backing becomes excess and can be paid out 
by the bank. 

These liquidity features of a bank’s legal 
reserve provide some limited flexibility in 
managing the bank’s money position from 
day to day. From a practical standpoint, 
however, required reserves are virtually im- 
mobilized and contribute to bank liquidity 
only to a negligible extent. 

Cash needs of individual banks must be 
met largely by drawing upon excess reserves 
and other cash assets, by liquidating short- 
term Government securities and other sec- 
ondary reserve assets, or by borrowing from 
the Federal Reserve. It is now universally 
recognized that for the banking system as a 
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whole, liquidity depends, ultimately, on the 
ability and willingness of the Federal Reserve 
to supply additional funds to the banking 
system in periods of stress. 

Some bankers and others, although will- 
ing to concede that required reserves con- 
tribute little to the operating liquidity of 
going banks, continue to think of legal re- 
serves as an important protection for de- 
positors in liquidating institutions. 

It is true, of course, that the required re- 
serve of a liquidating bank will generally 
have been Kept intact, whereas other assets 
could have shrunken in value or become 
frozen. In the days before deposit insur- 
ance, a bank’s legal reserve did provide some 
readily available cash for making payments 
on depositors’ claims. 

While this limited protective aspect of legal 
reserves was no doubt of some importance 
before the advent of deposit insurance, it 
never provided anywhere near adequate pro- 
tection for depositors in closed banks. In 
fact, it was for this very reason that a com- 
pletely different approach to the problem 
was adopted, namely, Federal insurance of 
bank deposits. 

Let us now examine the nature of the role 
performed by legal reserve requirements in 
the area of monetary management. 

The key to general monetary control is 
the ability of the Federal Reserve to influ- 
ence the reserve position of the banking sys- 
tem through its discount and open-market 
powers. Legal reserve requirements consti- 
tute a fixed part of the mechanism through 
which the influence of these instruments is 
transmitted to the member banks. They are 
the fulcrum on which these -credit-control 
levers rest. If they did not exist, there would 
really be no truly reliable brake on the ex- 
pansion of bank credit and Federal Reserve 
policy could not effectively regulate the vol- 
ume of bank lending and investing. 

In short, member bank reserve require- 
ments today have little significance from the 
standpoint of contributing to bank liquidity 
but they have enormous significance from 
the standpoint of monetary management. It 
is obviously essential to keep this fundamen- 
tal fact in mind in approaching the problem 
of reserve reform. 

The commission’s conclusions and recom- 
mendations are based squarely on this credit- 
control view of the function of legal re- 
serves. This is a fundamental premise of our 
reasoning. 

Criteria of a good system of reserves: Since 
reserve requirements constitute a vital part 
of the credit-control mechanism, it follows 
that the chief criterion for a good system 
of reserves from the standpoint of the broad 
public interest is that it should contribute 
as much as possible to the effectiveness of 
monetary management. Would various 
changes in the reserve arrangements weaken 
or strengthen the credit-control powers of 
the Federal Reserve authorities? As will be 
seen, this fundamental consideration is giv- 
en major weight throughout this report. 
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Another criterion is that the reserve ar- 
rangements should be administratively 
workable. They should be adapted to exist- 
ing banking practices and should be reason- 
ably easy to understand and apply. 

If member bank reserve requirements are 
excessively high, they will unnecessarily re- 
strict the flexibility of the banking system 
and impair its ability to serve the banking 
needs of the public. They will also discrimi- 
nate against member banks as compared with 
other competing financial institutions. As 
& practical matter, too, they will discourage 
membership in the Federal Reserve System. 
It seems clear that required reserves should 
not be far in excess of the amount needed to 
enable monetary management to operate 
with maximum effectiveness. 
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Finally, the distribution of the reserve 
burden among the member banks should be 
fair and logical. Inequities and inconsist- 
encies inherited from the past should be eli- 
minated if possible. 

These are the criteria that the commission 
has applied in working out its proposals. 


Recommendation 1. Eventually reduce reserve 
requirements for demand deposits to 40 
percent 


There is noting sacred about the present 
reserve requirements; they are the result of 
historical accident. Other countries, such as 
England and Canada, do very well with sub- 
stantially lower cash reserves. For more 
than half its, history; the Federal Reserve 
System itself had much lower requirements 
than at the present time. The era of high 
reserve requirements was launched under 
very unusual circumstances and should not 
be considered permanent. 


Prior to 19836 member banks were required 
to hold reserves of 13, 10, and 7 percent 
against Gemand deposits, depending on 
whether a bank fell into the central reserve 
city, reserve city, or country member bank 
reserve Class (table I). In 1935 the Federal 
Reserve Board was authorized by Congress to 
double requirements and did so within 2 
years. More recently, the Boarg has lowered 
requirements on several occasions but today, 
at 20, 18, and 12’ percent for the three reserve 
classes, they are still far above their pre-1936 
level. 

High reserve requirements—and how they 
got there: The extraordinary events that led 
to the doubling of reserve requirements are 
worth examining. After the reduction of 
the gold content of the dollar in 1933-34, gold 
flowed into this country from abroad in huge 
amounts. During the years 1934-41 our 
monetary gold stock increased by $19 billion. 
As a consequence, excess reserves of member 
banks piled up to historically high levels and 
undermined the influence of the Federal 
Reserve over the banking system. The effec- 
tiveness of open-market operations was nulli- 
fled because excess reserves were so large in 
relation to Reserve bank holdings of Govern- 
ment securities. Open-market sales of Gov- 
ernments by the Federal Reserve could have 
absorbed only a small portion of these excess 
reserves. 
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TABLE I.—Member bank reserve requirements 
[Percent of deposits] 





Net demand deposits ! 


Effective date of Time 


cinneelinaiieel Coun- | de- 





change 2 
Reserve] city try |posits 
cit banks | banks 
banks 
1917—June 21.........- 13 10 7 3 
1936—Aug. 16.........- 1914 15 10%) 4% 
1937—Mar. 1...---...-- 2234 17% 124%; 5% 
MOY Biccccunwuct 26 20 14 6 
1938—Apr. 16........-- 2234 17% 12 5 
1941—Nov. 1.......---- 26 20 14 6 
1942—Aug. 20.......--- SE Nugosinktbedonadeveuuea 
ONO BE Sco cetacs Ge Ribs tenidala del totetvese ws 
TE: Mi adieeierie Dd. Aid ntl ae Aaa 
1948—Feb. 27........-- ej dha endlg aleugape abit aaats 
TUM T8 . - nsec OU inlet ais cs Bala sdb dar ast i 
Sept. 16, 24 8..__. 26 422 416 47% 
1949--May 1, 5 3___.--- 24 21 15 7 
June 30, July 1 3_}.-..-.-. 20 14 6 
Aug. 1, 114.9. ....- 2314 1914 13 55 
Aug. 16, 18 3__..- 23 
AE Ti cu decides 22% 
Os bin wc nrante 22 
1951—Jan. 11, 16 3__..=. 23 19 13 6 
Jan. 25, Feb. 13. 24 20 14 “A.panes 
1953—July 1, 9 3__...:.- 22 19 py Sea 
1954—June 16, 24 3___._- BE: Nwiciere Schein oe 5 
July 29, Aug. 14. 20- 18 BPS cieous 
In effect June 1, 1956... 20 18 12 5 
Present statutory re- 
quirements: 
Minimum........- 13 Mit<" F 3 
Maximum........- 26 20 14 6 





1 Demand deposits subject to reserve requirements, 
which beginning Aug. 23, 1935, have been total demand 
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deposits minus cash items in process of collection and 
demand balances due from domestic banks (also minus 
war loan and series E bond accounts during the period 
Apr. 13, 1943-June 30, 1947). 

2 Reserve requirements unchanged for 19 years—from 
June 1917-t0 August 1936. 

3 1st-of-month or midmonth dates are changes at 
country banks, and other dates (usually Thursdays) 
are at central Reserve city or Reserve city banks. 

4Under temporary authority granted by Congress 
in August 1948 and expiring in June 1949. 

§ Effective at central Reserve city and Reserve city 
banks. 

6 Effective at country banks. 

Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin, October 1956, 

[P. 12] 

It was under these unique circumstances 
that reserve requirements were doubled to 
reduce the huge volume of excess reserves. 

World War II changed this situation com- 
pletely. The banking system was called 
upon to absorb large quantities of Govern- 
ment seeurities and to meet heavy demands 
for circulating currency. The surplus of 
excess reserves rapidly disappearec! and in 
addition, the Federal Reserve pumped addi- 
tional reserves into the banking system by 
purchasing Government securities on a vast 
scale. 

Actually, reserve requirements could have 
been reduced during the war to meet some 
of these monetary and credit needs. Un- 
fortunately, this course was not followed 
and the banking system emerged from the 
war with high reserve requirements and 
with the Reserve banks holding about $25 
billion of Government securities. 

The contrast between prewar and postwar 
conditions is shown by chart I. For the 
past decade member banks have had scarcely 
any excess reserves beyond the minimum 
amount now considered as normal for operat- 
ing purposes. Qn the other hand, the Fed- 
eral’s holdings of Government securities 
have remained about 10 times as high as 
they were before the war and are obviously 
more than ample to absorb any increase in 
excess reserves that might result from gold 
inflows or other factors. In fact, they ac- 
tually exceed the total volume of member 
bank reserves by $4.5 billion. 

In short, the unique circumstances that 
induced the monetary authorities to move 
to high reserve requirements have long 
since disappeared. There is no longer any 
justification for maintaining requirements 
at such a high level. 

Reserve requirements and the growth’ of 


‘ our economy: Looking ahead, it is clear that 


the needs’ of the public for currency and 
bank deposits will increase with the growth 
of the American economy. To meet these 
needs, it will be necessary to expand the 
reserve base of the banking system either 
by creating more reserves through open- 
market operations or by reducing reserve 
requirements. 

The first approach, that of augmenting the 
reserves of member banks, would commit 
the Federal Reserve authorities to a large- 
scale program of open-market purchases of 
Government securities designed to inject ad- 
ditional funds into.the banking system. 
This would necessitate a further increase in 
the size of the Federal Reserve's portfolio 
which, it is widely agreed, is already exces- 
sively large. 

To be more specific, if past relationships 
between production, currency and deposits 
are approximated in the future, then over 
the next 5 years demand deposits will in- 
crease by something like $20 billion, time 

[P. 13 (chart I) ] 
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deposits by about $12 billion, and currency 
in circulation by more than $3 billion. If 
such an expansion were to be met without 
reducing reserve requirements, it would be 
necessary to supply the banks with about 


-$7 billion of additional reserve balances by 


means of open-market purchases of Govern- 
ment securities by the Reserve banks. 

It would be far better to provide for this’ 
growth by lowering the reserve require- 
ments of member banks over the coming 
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years. This would “unlock” a portion of 
what are now legal reserves and would free 
these funds to support an expanding level 
of credit and deposits. Banks could also 
utilize these newly-freed reserves to meet 
increasing demands for currency on the part 
of the public. 

For member banks, legal reserves are 
barren assets. If reserve requirements re- 
main unnecessarily high, they will inhibit 
the flexibility of the banking system and 
prevent it from performing the role it 
properly should fulfill in meeting the mone- 
tary and credit needs of our growing econ- 
omy. Member banks obviously should be 
required in the public interest to maintain 
an ample amount of legal reserves. On the 
other hand, they should not be required to 
maintain an amount of reserves far greater 
than is necessary. This is the situation to- 
day and it will become even more aggra- 
vated over the years ahead unless reserve 
requirements are substantially reduced. 

The Commission is of the opinion, there- 
fore, that the reserve percentages for de- 
mand deposits should eventually be reduced 
to 10 percent for all member banks. A re- 
duction of this magnitude would enable the 
banking system to meet the monetary and 
credit needs of our growing economy while 
still leaving the requirements high enough 
to enable the Federal Reserve to do an effec- 
tive credit-control job. 


Recommendation 2. Eliminate geographical 
differences in reserve requirements for de- 
mand deposits 
The burden of carrying non-interest- 

bearing reserves should be distributed 
equitably and logically among the member 
banks. The present system of geographical 
distinctions in member bank reserve re- 
quirements is gravely deficient from this 
standpoint. It is characterized by numer- 
ous inequities and inconsistencies and is 
based on ideas that no longer have rele- 
vance. While it may have had some merit 
in the past, changes in banking conditions 
have rendered it obsolete. 

Background, of the geographical system of 
reserve requirements: Present member bank 
reserve arrangements are an offspring of the 
old pyramidal structure of national bank 
reserves. In 1864, New York and certain 
other cities were designated by law as re- 
demption centers for notes of interior 
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national banks. National banks not located 
in redemption centers had to have redemp- 
tion agents in one of these cities and kept 
part of their legal reserves on deposit there. 
Banks in redemption centers other than 
New York, in turn, had to have redemption 
agents in New York and kept part of their 
legal reserves on deposit with national banks 
located there. Higher legal reserve require- 
ments were imposed on redemption center 
banks than on interior national banks. 


Although the system of redemption agents 
was dropped in 1874, the classification of 
cities for reserve purposes was continued— 
apparently on the theory that national 
banks holding redeposited reserves of other 
national banks should be required to hold 
larger reserves for reasons of safety. 

This .scheme may have been reasonable 
under conditions existing in the past but it 
certainly is not today. The establishment 
of the Federal Reserve System abolished the 
whole framework of redeposited reseryes. 
The Reserve banks became the sole deposi- 
tories for member banks’ legal reserves. 
Nevertheles, the old reserve classes were 
continued. Apparently, the theory that a 
bank doing a large correspondent business 
should bear extra-heavy requirements be- 
came the new rationale for maintaining 
these distinctions. 

What makes a Reserve city? Today the 
classification of cities as Reserve cities is not 
based upon any consistent set of criteria. 
Essentially, many cities are in this category 
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because at some time in the recent or distant 
past local banks desired to be so designated. 

Originally, based on legislation enacted 
in 1864 and 1887, there were 16 Reserve cities 
and one central Reserve city. Subsequently 
additional cities were added to the roster of 
Reserve and central Reserve cities by the 
Cofnptroller of the Currency on the appli- 
cation of local banks. The only objective 
criterion that had to be met was a minimum 
city population. 


The Federal Reserve Board, which now - 


has the responsibility of classifying cities 
for reserve purposes, has also added to and 
‘subtracted from the list of Reserve cities. 
Currently, the Board considers a variety of 
factors, including city population, size of 
correspondent business, and the location of 
Federal Reserve banks or branches thereof, 
in reclassifying cities. Nevertheless, no Re- 
serve city is downgraded if local member 
banks desire to continue as Reserve city 
banks. 

Inequities of the present system: With 
this background in mind, let us examine our 
inherited reserve classifications in the light 
of modern conditions. 

Currently, legal reserve requirements for 
net demand deposits are 20 percent for cen- 
tral Reserve city banks, 18 percent for Reserve 
city banks and 12 percent for country mem- 
ber banks. These distinctions supposedly 
implement the theory that banks holding 
large interbank deposits should be subject to 
higher reserve percentages than banks with 
small correspondent accounts. Assuming 

[P. 16] 
for the moment that this theory has some 
validity, is it in fact efficiently implemented 
by the system of geographical variations in 
reserve percentages? 

As the Nation has grown, new financial cen- 
ters have developed and old ones have de- 
clined in relative importance. The geo- 
graphical pattern of interbank balances has 
shifted considerably. Many country member 
banks that have acquired large balances due 
to other banks have naturally been loath to 
accept the higher reserve percentages of 
Reserve city status. 

Many Reserve city banks, on the other 
hand, have seen their balances due to other 
banks decline in relation to their other de- 
posits but have resisted reclassification to 
country member status for fear that such 
action might disrupt their correspondent 
business, detract from their prestige, or de- 
prive them of certain advantages with re- 
spect to deposits under applicable State 
laws. 

It is true that central Reserve and Reserve 
city banks as groups still hold extensive 
interbank deposits and have higher ratios of 
interbank deposits to total deposits than 
country member banks as a group. How- 
ever, the Reserve categories are so arbitrary 
and include such diverse banks that hard- 
ships and inconsistencies inevitably result. 
As indicated above, the selection of Reserve 
cities has not been closely geared to varia- 
tions in the types of business in which in- 
dividual banks are engaged. The Reserve 
classification of cities has lagged far behind 
fundamental changes in the banking struc- 
ture. 

Another inconsistency is that Reserve 
classifications are usually applied to all 
member banks in a given city or in outlying 
areas of central Reserve and Reserve cities. 
This discriminates heavily against many 
small neighborhood banks, located in central 
Reserve or Reserve cities, which have only 
negligible balances due to other banks. 

Finally, the higher reserve percentages of 
central Reserve and Reserve city banks are 
imposed on all demand deposits, not just 
interbank deposits. Therefore, for example, 
the present 18 percent requirement for net 
demand deposits applies equally to Reserve 
city banks which have little correspondent 
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business, or none at all, and to Reserve city 
banks whose interbank deposits are a sub- 
stantial portion of total deposits. 

A particularly illogical feature of the pres- 
ent system is the treatment of central Re- 
serve city banks in New York and Chicago. 
Prior to the establishment of the Federal 
Reserve System, New York and Chicago 
banks were at the apex of the pyramidal 
structure of bank reserves. Today 85 per- 
cent of the resources of the banking system 
is held by member banks and these institu- 
tions must keep all of their legal reserves at 
Federal Reserve banks. Moreover, as new 
financial centers have grown up throughout 
the country, the position of the central Re- 
serve city banks has been gradually trans- 
formed. While they still have very large 
balances due to other banks, these balances 
have declined in relation to their total de- 
posits over the years.’ Many Reserve cities 
today have higher ratios of bankers’ balances 
to total demand deposits than New York or 
Chicago. Yet the principle of a higher Re- 
serve requirement for central Reserve city 
banks that was established many years ago 
still persists. 
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Therefore, even if we were to accept the 
theory that reserve requirements should be 
higher for banks carrying relatively large 
correspondent balances, it is clear that the 
existing reserve setup implements this 
theory only to a limited extent and that it 
results in many inequities and inconsisten- 
cles. 

Some who adhere to this theory have pro- 
posed that these defects be remedied by 
moving to a system of requirements resting 
squarely on types of deposits and by im- 
posing a higher requirement on interbank 
deposits than on other deposits. This raises 
the basic question as to whether the theory 
itself actually does have validity under mod- 
ern conditions. 

Extra reserves for interbank deposits? In- 
terbank deposits fluctuate more than certain 
other types of demand deposits. This is true 
because many transactions are cleared 
through these accounts and because out-of- 
town banks often draw on their city balances 
when funds are required to build up bal- 
ances with the Federal Reserve, to meet local 
loan demands, or for other purposes. Some 
people have reasoned that because of their 
greater instability, interbank deposits should 
be subject to higher reserve requirements 
than other types of deposits. 

Clearly, this idea is based on.the outmoded 
theory that the main function of legal re- 
serves is to provide liquidity. It is true that 
the more a bank’s deposits fluctuate the 
greater are its liquidity needs. However, 
higher legal reserves are not the answer. 
Since member bank reserves cannot be drawn 
down extensively below the legal limit with- 
out incurring penalties, they cannot be uti- 
lized to any appreciable degree to meet de- 
posit fluctuations. 

A high reserve ratio for interbank de- 
Posits not only cannot be supported on 
liquidity grounds but would also present 
serious administrative problems. Difficul- 
ties would arise with respect to the treat- 
ment of cash in process of collection and 
balances due from banks, which may now 
be deducted from gross demand deposits in 
computing deposits subject to reserves. In 
addition, so-called livestock banks would 
present a perplexing problem, to which a 
satisfactory solution has never been found. 

In 1948 a Federal Reserve staff committee 
advocated a high reserve requirement for in- 
terbank deposits as a transitional step to- 
ward a uniform reserve setup for all mem- 
ber banks and for all demand deposits, 
This was deemed necessary at that time be- 
cause the Federal Reserve was then sup- 
porting Government bonds at par and it 
was not appropriate to reduce the overall 
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level of required reserves. Under those con- 
ditions, the temporary provision of extra re- 
serves for interbank deposits would have 
bridged the transition to uniform treatment 
of all demand deposits. Today, however, 
there would be no need whatever for such 
a transitional step which would be illogical 
and would create hardships for many banks. 
_ The commission therefore recommends the 
élimination of the geographical differentials 
that now exist in reserve requirements. 
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Recommendation 3. Authorize the Federal 


Reserve to vary the reserve requirement 
jor demand deposits over a range of 8 
to 12 pergent 


At present, the Federal Reserve Board 
may at its discretion vary reserve ratios for 
demand deposits for 13 ta 26 percent for 
central Reserve city banks, from 10 to 20 
percent for Reserve city banks and from 7 
to 14 percent for country members banks. 
Should the Board have discretionary author- 
ity in this area, and if so, how brdad should 
such authority be? 

Changes in reserve requirements and 
monetary policy: The original reason for 
giving the Federal Reserve Board authority 
to vary reserve requirements was to enable 
the Board tg cope with the large volume of 
excess reserves produced by the heavy gold 
inflow following the devaluation’ of the 
dollar in 1934. These were unmanageable 
by traditional methods of central banking 
control because at that time the Reserve 
banks’ holding of Government securities 
were entirely too small. 


It was intended that changes in the re- 
serve percentages be restricted to emergency 
situations or other unusual conditions. In 
later years, however, more reliance came to 
be placed on changes in the reserve per- 
centages as an instrument of short-run 
monetary policy. This was the case in the 
early postwar years when the Federal Re- 
serve undertook to support the market for 
Government securities and thus could not 
employ open-market operations for purposes 
of monetary restraint. 

There is widespread agreement that mone- 
tary policy should be effectuated primarily 
through the Federal Reserve’s discount and 
open-market operations rather than through 
changes in reserve requirements. Open- 
market operations in particular are a far 
more flexible instrument of monetary con- 
trol and, in fact, have usually been used 
to offset part or all of the impact of reserve 
requirement changes anyway. 

In 1948, for-example, virtually all of the 
increase in reserve requirements was coun- 
teracted by open-market operations and the 
chief result of the requirement increase was 
that member banks were forced to part with 
about $2 billion of their earning assets. 
Bankers naturally felt that they were being 
rather heavily penalized for the sake of very 
doubtful benefits to the economy. 

Today, of course, the banks are far less 
liquid than they were in 1948 and there 
would be real danger that an increase in 
requirements would make bank credit en- 
tirely too tight in some areas. This is doubt- 
less a major reason why the Reserve author- 
ities have refrained from using an increasé 
in requirements as part of their program 
for curbing credit expansion in recent years. 

Under some circumstances, therefore, in- 
creases in reserve requirements may be in- 
effectual as an instrument of credit control 
and under other circumstances they may be 
entirely too effectual and dangerous. In 

[P. 19] 
either case they would penalize member 
banks and discriminate against them as 
compared_with other financial institutions. 

The commission concludes that increases 
in reserve requirements should not be 
utilized for ordinary credit-control purposes. 
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It would be unwise, however, to eliminate 
all of the Board’s authority to raise reserve 
requirements for demand deposits. No one 
can foresee what conditions may lie ahead. 
The powerful impact on bank’ reserves that 
changes in reserve requirements can exert 
might be needed to deal with some future 
emergency. Moreover, if inflexible ratios 
were established by statute, there is a pos- 
sibility that they would be set at an exces- 
sively high level. 

Reductions in reserve requirements are 
in a very different category than increases 
because they do not involve the same dan- 
gers and inequities. In fact, they may be 
quite useful at times when it is desirable 
to make additional reserves available 
throughout the whole banking system. 


How much latitude does the Board need? 
It seems obvious that the latitude of the 
Board’s authority to vary reserve require- 
ments should be ample but that it should 
not be far greater than would be needed to 
deal with an emergency situation. The mere 
possibility that the Reserve Board might 
raise the reserve percentages substantially 
at some future date is an element of uncer- 
tainty which forces the prudent banker to 
keep a larger proportion of his funds in- 
vested in secondary reserves than he would 
otherwise need. 

Certainly, if new legislation were being 
written today, there would be no justifica- 
tion for establishing the wide leeway that 
was provided by the 1935 legislation. At 
that time, a doubling of the requirements 
for demand deposits would have meant an 
increase of only about $2.5 billion in re- 
quired reserves; Today, due to the enormous 
increase in deposits, a change of as little as 
offe percentage point would involve about $1 
billion of reserves, and the range between 
the upper and lower statutory reserve limits 
is nearly $11 billion. 

This range is far greater than would be 
needed to deal with an emergency situ- 
ation. The development that would be 
most likely to produce such an emergency 
would be very large gold imports. It is 
hardly conceivable, however, that gold could 
come in so fast and in such vast amounts 
that the effects on excess reserves could not 
be offset by open-market operations. Since 
the end of World War II additions to our 
gold stock have never exceeded $2.2 billion 
in any 1 year, and the net-“increase for 1946— 
55 was only $1.2 billion. 

If, however, by any chance, we were to 
gain huge amounts of gold over a period of 
years, there would be ample opportunity for 
the Federal Reserve to obtain any additional 
legislative authority it might need in order 
to cope with the problem. When we con- 
sider that total gold holdings outside the 
United States and Russia are only about 
$16.5 billion and that world gold produc- 
tion (outside Russia) has averaged less than 
$1 billion a year since 1950, the possibility 
of our running into such a situation seems 
remote indeed. 
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The commission is of the opinion, there- 
fore, that the proposed 8 to 12 percent range 
would be ample for any emergency that 
might arise. 

Recommendation 4. Eventually reduce the 
reserve requirement for time deposits to 

2 percent 


Should member banks be required to 
maintain a legal reserve for time deposits? 
If so, how high should such a requirement 
be? Should it be fixed by statute and re- 
main constant or should it be subject to 
change by the Federal Reserve Board? 

To answer these questions, it is necessary 
to consider what functions, if any, a legal 
reserve for time deposits performs. Does it 
contribute to the liquidity of these deposits 
and is it useful from the standpoint of 
credit control? 
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What functions, if any, does such a re- 
quirement perform? As discussed earlier 
in this report, legal reserves contribute very 
little to bank liquidity. For an individual 
bank, liquidity for operating purposes is 
provided primarily by the bank’s secondary 
reserves. As for closed banks, liquidity of 
deposits is assured chiefly by deposit insur- 
ance and the insurance coverage is particu- 
larly high in the case of time deposits. 

As we have seen, the principal function 
of legal reserve requirements today is to 
serve as a basis for monetary control. From 


this standpoint, is there any justification: 


for imposing any legal reserve requirement 
on time deposits? 

Demand deposits of commercial banks are 
part of the money supply and are properly 
subject to control by the monetary authori- 
ties. The situation with respect to com- 
mercial bank time deposits, however, is 
clearly very different. They cannot be used 
directly as a means of payment. They are 
in the same general category as mutual sav- 
ings bank deposits, U.S. savings bonds, and 
other liquid forms of personal savings. 

In the past, some students of banking 
have suggested that the legal reserve ratio 
for time deposits should be set near the 
level established for demand deposits. They 
argued that the distinction between de- 
mand and time accounts was not sharp 
enough to warrant separate treatment un- 
der the reserve regulations. A wide differ- 
ential betwen the reserve ratios for demand 
and time deposits, it was feared, would en- 
courage some banks to evade the reserve 
regulations by indiscriminate application 
of the time label to accounts which were 
actually demand accounts in practice. 

There is little or no basis for such fears 
today. ‘The Federal Reserve Board has clear- 
ly defined the types of accounts that may be 
counted as time and savings accounts for 
purposes of computing legal reserves. More- 
over, banks today are very careful in classi- 
fying deposits. Actually, the incentive for 
questionable practices in classifying bank 
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accounts might well be reduced as a result 
of the adoption of the commission’s pro- 
posals. If the reserve percentage for de- 
mand deposits were reduced to 10 percent 
and the percentage for time deposits to 2 
percent, the differential would be smaller 
for central reserve and reserve city banks 
than it is today. 

As far as credit control is concerned, the 
extension of bank credit based on com- 
mercial bank time deposits is no different 
from credit extension by savings institutions. 
In neither case is there any expansion of the 
money supply. There is merely a transfer 
of funds from savers to borrowers. From 
a credit-control standpoint, there is no more 
reason for having reserve requirements for 
commercial bank time deposits than for im- 
posing such requirements on competing 
thrift institutions. 

Discrimination against member banks: 
In view of these considerations, it seems 
clear that the present reserve requirement 
for time deposits discriminates against mem- 
ber banks. No other thrift institutions are 
required to keep this kind of reserve for this 
purpose. 

Currently, for example, member banks are 
required to maintain reserves equal to 5 
percent of their time deposits on top of the 
currency, working balances and secondary 
reserves of short-term securities that they 
keep for liquidity purposes. In contrast, 
Savings and loan associations and mutual 
savings banks are required to keep reserves 
solely for liquidity purposes, not for credit 
control, and they can maintain these re- 
serves largely, if not entirely, in the form of 
income-yielding securities. Nonmember 
commercial banks in a number of States can 
also count certain securities as part of their 
reserves for time deposits. 
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Over the past several decades, commercial 
banks have lagged behind their three major 
competitors for the public’s savings—mutual 
savings banks, savings and loan associations, 
and life insurance companies. Since 1920 
the total resources of these three noncom- 
mercial bank savings institutions have in- 
creased over eightfold, while commercial 
bank time deposits have increased only four- 
fold. The share of commercial bank time 
deposits of the public’s savings has dropped 
sharply. 

Among the factors contributing to this 
trend is the fact that commercial banks have 
not been able to match the rates of return 
paid to the public by other savings institu- 
tions. One reason for this is the burden of 
non-income-yielding reserve balances that 
member banks must keep against their time 
deposits. 

Substantial reduction or elimination of 
the reserve requirement against time de- 
posits would be a step toward putting mem- 
ber banks on a fairer competitive basis with 
other financial institutions. 

The proposed 2 percent reserve for time 
deposits: From what has just been said it 
might be concluded that legal reserve re- 
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quirements for time deposits should be elim- 
inated altogether. Instead, the Economic 
Policy Commission proposes the adoption of a 
2 percent legal reserve for these deposits. 

This recommendation is tied directly to 
the commission's proposal that member 
banks be permitted to count their vault cash 
as part of their legal reserves. Member 
banks hold some vault cash to meet with- 
drawals of time deposits. If time deposits 
were completely exempted from reserve re- 
quirements, banks with large savings de- 
partments would benefit unfairly to a small 
degree by virtue of being able to count all 
their vault cash, including the portion held 
to take care of the operating needs of their 
savings departments, toward their required 
reserves for demand deposits. It would be 
neither logical nor fair to permit cash held 
in the savings department to constitute part 
of a bank’s legal reserve against its demand 
deposits. A reserve requirement of 2 per- 
cent against time deposits would be more 
than adequate to avoid such an anomaly. 

Should the proposed legal reserve require- 
ment for time deposits be subject to discre- 
tionary change by the Federal Reserve 
Board? At the present time, the Board may 
vary the reserve ratio from 3 to 6 percent. 

Since, as we have seen, a reserve require- 
ment for time deposits is unwarranted from 
a credit-contro] standpoint, it follows that 
the proposed 2 percent reserve ratio should 
be fixed by statute and not be subject to 
change by the Federal Reserve Board. It 
should remain, as now, uniform for all mem- 
ber banks. 


Recommendation §. Permit the inclusion of 
vault cash in legal reserves 


The present status of bank vault cash is 
one of the more conspicuous inconsistencies 
of the regulations governing member bank 
reserve requirements. Prior to 1917 vault 
cash was one of the specified legal reserve 
assets under the original Federal] Reserve Act 
and, before that, under the National Bank 
Act. At the present time, at least part of 
the legal reserves of nonmember banks may 
be held in this form. 

There is widespread agreement that vault 
cash should be counted as part of legal re- 
serves of member banks. The Federal Re- 
serve authorities have repeatedly gone on 
record as favoring this change. 

Logically, vault cash should have the same 
reserve value as balances at the Federal Re- 
serve banks. Most of the currency is issued 
by the latter or has to be obtained from the 
Federal Reserve by drawing on reserve bal- 
ances. Federal Reserve notes and reserve 
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balances are equally liabilities of the Re- 
serve banks. - 

Elimination of vault cash from member 
bank legal reserves in 1917 was prompted by 
a desire to concentrate more of the Nation’s 
gold stock in the Federal Reserve banks un- 
der the unsettled conditions of the war pe- 
riod, During the 1920’s it was feared by 
some people that permitting member banks 
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to count vault cash as a legal reserve asset 
would result in the impairment of reserve 
positions and the lending power of the Re- 
serve banks. This might have come about 
as a result of heavy withdrawals of reserve 
balances in the form of gold. Withdrawals 
of Federal Reserve notes would also have 
weakened the reserve position of the Reserve 
banks since at that time they were required 
to hold larger reserves against their notes in 
circulation than against their deposit lia- 
bilities. 

Today these reasons for excluding vault 
cash from legal reserves no longer exist. 
Member banks cannot, of course, withdraw 
gold from the Federal Reserve. Nor would 
the conversion of reserve balances into cur- 
rency have any adverse effect on the reserve 
position of the Federal Reserve banks since 
the law now prescribes the same reserve 
backing for Federal Reserve notes as for 
Reserve bank deposits. 

Permitting member banks to count vault 
cash in their legal reserves would mean that 
part of these reserves would be held at the 
banks in the form of currency and part 
would be on deposit at the Federal Reserve. 
While there is an advantage to the Federal 
Reserve in having some of the required re- 
serves of member banks maintained in the 
form of balances on its books, complete cen- 
tralization of reserves at the Federal Reserve 
is unnecessary. Nor is there any likelihood 
that banks would convert a significant por- 
tion of their reserve balances into currency. 
Banks generally follow the policy of holding 
as little cash as possible. 

Since there is no danger of large-scale 
withdrawals of currency by member banks, 
there is no reason for limiting the amount 
of vault cash that banks can count as legal 
reserves. Bank vault cash should have full 
reserve credit. 
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PUTTING THE PLAN INTO EFFECT 


Changes as far-reaching as those proposed 
in this report cannot be put into effect over- 
night, but will have to be accomplished over 
a period of years. The Reserve Board should 
have full authority with respect to the de- 
tailed execution of the plan, including the 
choice and timing of the various intermedi- 
ate steps. By reducing reserve ratios when- 
ever the Board believes it to be appropriate, 
fairly steady progress can be made toward 
@ permanently lower level of reserve per- 
centages. Similarly, the transition to a 
framework of uniform requirements and the 
inclusion of vault cash in legal reserves can 
be effected by a series of intermediate steps 
if the Federal Reserve authorities so desire. 

It goes without saying that the phasing 
of the various steps should avoid interfering 
with current monetary policy. This aspect 
of putting the plan into effect will be dis- 
cussed in a later section of this report. 

It is impossible to say in advance just 
how long it will take to accomplish the 
commission’s recommendations. The com- 
mission is of the opinion, however, that it 
might be desirable to set a tentative target 
date of 5 years with provision that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board have full authority to 
extend the target date by a year at a time 
if in its Judgment such extension proves to 
be desirable. 

Advantages of a target date: The estab- 
lishment of a target date, even one that can 
be subsequently extended, should help the 
Federal Reserve authorities to attain the ob- 
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jectives of the plan within a reasonable 
period of time. For one thing, it would con- 
stitute the adoption of a clear-cut policy 
of achieving reserve reduction and reform 
as rapidly as circumstances permit and 
would. give some indication of the general 
magnitude of the reductions in reserve re- 
quirements that might be expected to take 
place each, year when circumstances permit. 
This would condition the financial commu- 
nity to regard such reductions as normal 
rather than abnormal actions. 


[P. 25] 


At present, reductions in reserve require- 
ments are expected only under unusual con- 
ditions and are regarded by many people as 
signalizing an easy credit policy. If this 
view continues to be widespread, it could 
militate against making steady progress to- 
ward lower requirements. 

A target date has the additional important 
advantage that it will give definite assurance 
that the two objectives of reduction in re- 
serve requirements and reform of the reserve 
structure will be pursued simultaneously. 
No proposal for recasting the reserve struc- 
ture can hope to win wide banker support 
unless it is combined with overall reserve 
reduction in a single legislative package. 

The importance of adopting a concrete 
program designed to achieve definite objec- 
tives can hardly be overemphasized. With- 
out such an overall plan, little or nothing 
may be accomplished in the way of reserve 
reduction and reform. If we are to make 
real progress toward an improved system of 
member bank reserve requirements, a defi- 
nite plan, formally adopted and widely un- 
derstood, is needed. 


[P. 26] 
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serves? How would the reserve gain be dis- 
tributed among the various classes of mem- 
ber banks, and -thow would the plan affect 
bank operations over the years ahead? 

Efforts on tétal required reserves of mem- 
ber banks: If the commission’s proposals 
were in effect at the present time, total re- 
quired reserves (including vault cash) would 
be $7.7 billion lower than their actual pres- 
ent level of $18.4 billion, as of June 30, 1956). 
Required reserve balances that member 
banks must maintain at the Federal Reserve 
banks would be $9.8. billion lower (53 per- 
cent lower) than their actual current level. 
These computations may be seen in table II. 

Actually, of course, the commission’s plan 
could be put into effect only over a period of 
years and its ultimate effects on the amount 
of member banks’ reserves will depend upon 
future changes in bank deposits and cur- 
rency in circulation. As time passes, more 
and more of the reserves released through 
reductions in the requirement ratios will be 
required to support an expanding money 
supply. 

Although it is obviously impossible to say 
just what these changes will be, some idea 
of their possible magnitude can be obtained 
by projecting past rates of growth into the 
future. On the basis of such projections, 
chart II shows the approximate changes that 
might occur over the next 5 years in total re- 
quired reserves (including vault cash) and in 
required reserve balances if the commis- 
sion’s plan were to be put into effect within 
that time. The methods employed in mak- 
ing these projections are described in de- 
tail in: the full text of the commission’s 
study. 

On the basis of these projections, tote] 
required reserves (including vault cash) 


If the commission’s plan is adopted, what would be about $5 billion lower in 
would be its effects on member banks’ re- june 1962 under the commission’s 
[P. 27] 

TaBie II.—Required reserves on member banks, by class of bank, under present reserve 


provisions and under proposed economic policy commission formula 


(Based on deposit figures as of June 30, 1956; figures in millions of dollars] 


Central reserve city 








banks 









































3.) «aa be Reserve Country |All member 
city banks banks banks 
New York | Chicago 
Net demand deposits __....- ae 21, 044 5, 504 38, 282 34, 495 99, 325 
Time deposits... itn «eicsenedemetineaiiiie 3, 438 1,314 16, 803 19, 986 41, 542 
Present reserve requirements: 
Against demand deposits.....................2- 4, 209 1, 101 6, 891 4,139 16, 340 
Against time deposits.__..-_- saepsnbe ighhcduiee 172 66 840 999 2, 077 
ee 4,381 | 1, 167 7, 731 5, 138 18, 417 
Required reserves under E.P.C. plan: aXe. 5 - oe 
10 percent of demand deposits. _................ 2, 104 550 3, 828 3, 450 * 9,932 
2 percent of time deposits... ... 22.2.2... 69 | 26 336 400 831 
Total required reserves. __...................- 2,173 57 4, 164 3, 850 10, 763 
Less vault cash (June 27, 1956) .........-..-. 2... 151 31 684 1, 302 2, 168 
Required balances with Reserve banks._..... 2, 022 545 3, 480 2, 548 8, 595 
Differences between present requirements and re- Fede elie 2 8 ap = 
quirements under EPC plan: 
Reduction in totai required reserves___...__.__- 2, 208 591 3, 567 1, 288 7, 654 
Reduction in required balances with Reserve 
banks: 
Dollar amount. . -- S pusnecds setae 2, 359 622 4, 251 2, 590 9, 822 
Reduction as percent of present require- 
et sironctnnmuaviendnabcgan 53.8 53.3 55.0 50.4 53.3 





Note.—Figures may not add to exact totals due to rounding. 


[P. 28 (chart II) ] 
[P. 29] 
plan than they are at the present time, and 
required reserve balances of member banks 
would be about $8 billion lower. 

Chart II also shows that if the existing 
reserve setup were to remain unchanged, 
required reserves would increase by about 
$4 billion by 1962. Comparing this with 
what would happen under the commission’s 


plan, it can be seen that the adoption of the 
plan would make a net difference of about 
$9 billion in the case of total required re- 
serves and about $12 billion in the case of 
required reserve balances. ’ 

Effects on required reserves of various 
classes of member banks: An important fea- 
ture of the commission's plan is that its ef- 
fects on reserve balances would be distrib- 
uted quite equally among the various classes 
of member banks. 
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If the plan were in effect at the present 
time, required reserve balances with Reserve 
banks would be about 50.4 percent lower 
for country member banks, 55 percent for 
Reserve city banks, and 53.7 percent for cen- 
tral Reserve city banks. This relatively even 
distribution of reserve gains results from the 
combined effects of the commission’s pro- 
posals for the reduction of reserve require- 
ments for demand and time deposits and the 
inclusion of vault cash in legal reserves. 
The computations may be seen in table II. 

It should be emphasized that a reasonable 
equality of reserve gains cam be achieved only 
if all the main elements of overall reserve 
reduction and reserve reform are handled 
together as an integrated program. 

Effects on banking operations: The accom- 
plishment of the commission’s program over 
the years ahead would add to the flexibility 
of the banking system. {In rapidly-growing 
communities, the reserves freed by the plan 
would help banks to meet local demands for 
loans. In other instances, banks would be 
enabled to restore some of their secondary 
reserve assets which have been depleted in 
recent years. In either case the banks would 
be in a better position to serve their com- 
munities. 

There would, of course, be some effects 
upon bank income, though it would be very 
difficult to estimate what these effects might 
be. Lower requirements would eventually 
enable the banks to expand the volume of 
their lending operations and to add to their 
holdings of securities. On the other hand, 
reserve requirement reductions could easily 
have some depressing influence upon inter- 
est rates—just how much, it is impossible 
to say. This would reduce the income of 
banks not only from their additional loans 
and investments but also from most of the 
assets they already hold. . 

The chances are that on balance bank in- 
come would probably be benefited. If this 
should turn out to be the case, it would be 
all to the good. Over the years ahead banks 
will require additional income to strengthen 
their capital accounts and to attract and re- 
tain the competent personnel they will need 
if they are adequately to serve the needs of 
the public for banking services. 


[P. 30] 
EFFECTS ON THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


What would be the effects of the Commis- 
sion’s plan on the position of the Federal 
Reserve banks? And how might it influence 
membership in the Federal Reserve System? 

The Reserve banks Government securities 
portfolios: There seems to be considerable 
agreement that the’ Federal Reserve banks 
should work toward a reduction of their 
enormous holdings of Government obliga- 
tions. At the present time the Reserve 
banks hold about $24 billion of Govern- 
ments, an amount far in excess of their 
needs either for earnings or for credit con- 
trol. 

The commission's proposals contemplate 
@ moderate reduction of these holdings over 
the years. On the other hand, unless re- 
serve requirements. are reduced, the Federal 
Reserve will have to pump more reserves into 
the banking system to enable it to meet the 
growing monetary and credit needs of our 
economy. Thus the Reserve banks would 
be confronted with the necessity of engaging 
in large-scale open-market purchases of 
Government securities for an indefinite pe- 
riod ahead. This would not only result in 
further expansion of the Reserve banks’ 
portfolios but it would also eventually put 
pressure on their own gold certificate re- 
serve ratios, especially if there should be an 
outfiow of gold from this country. 


Chart III gives an idea of the increase | 


that might occur in Reserve bank holdings 
of Governments over the next 5 years if 
\ present reserve requirements were to be re- 
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tained and the reduction in these holdings 
that might be accomplished if the commis- 
sion’s plan could be put into effect within 
that time. The estimated iricrease under 
the first assumption would be around $7 
billion, whereas the estimated reduction 
based on the second assumption would be 
about $5 billion, a difference of $12 billion. 


{P. 31 (chart III) } 
[P. 32] 


Reserve bank earnings: Such a decrease 
in the Reserve banks’ securities holdings 
could easily result in a moderate decline in 
their income. On the basis of the 1955 yield 
and portfolio figures, a reduction of $5 bil- 
lion in + these holdings would reduce the 
banks’ annual earnings by something like 
$85 million. 

Since 1948 net profits of the Reserve banks 
have averaged about $305 million per year. 
The statutory 6-percent dividend on capital 
stock has amounted to less than $15 million 
annually. Clearly, the Reserve banks’ re- 
maining Government holdings amounting to 
$18 billion or more would continue to provide 
them with far more income than they need. 

It is true that the Government would lose 
a small amount of revenue, since about 90 
percent of the Reserve banks’ annual earn- 
ings after dividends are now being volun- 
tarily paid over to the Treasury. However, 
the Reserve banks were never intended to 
be a source of revenue to the Government, 
and policy regarding the level of required 
reserves should certainly not be determined 
on the basis of the effect on Federal Reserve 
payments to the Treasury. * * * roughly 
half of the revenue loss would be made up 
by the increased income taxes paid by the 
new holders of the securities. 

Membership in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem: At present about half of the commer- 
cial banks in the United States have elected 
to stay out of the Federal Reserve System. 
High reserve requirements imposed on mem- 
ber banks discourage membership in the 
System. A substantial reduction in these 
requirements would largely eliminate this 
obstacle and encourage membership, espe- 
cially if the ceiling percentages were lowered 
as well. Additional membership in the Sys- 
tem ‘would obviously enhance the Federal 
Reserve's usefulness, including the effective- 
ness of monetary policy. 


[P. 33] 
EFFECTS ON MONETARY MANAGEMENT 


As we have seen, the main function of 
legal reserve requirements is to contribute to 
the effectiveness of monetary managemen‘. 
How would the commission's plan affect this 
function? ~ 

Effects of the lower ratio of reserves: As 
part of the mechanism for credit control, the 
essential role performed by reserve require- 
ments is to serve as a fulcrum, a fixed point 
through which the effects of discount and 
open-market operations are transmitted to 
the banking system. Experience in the 
United States and elsewhere has demon- 
strated that requirements do not have to be 
high to perform this function. A fulcrum of 
10 percent of demand deposits serves just as 
well as one of 16 percent. 

To be sure, a lower level of reserve per- 
centages would affect the ratio of monetary 
expansibility. Depending on what the re- 
serve ratios are, ‘each dollar of reserves can 
support several dollars of bank credit and 
deposits. Consequently, the creation or ex- 
tinguishment of a given amount of reserves 
can lead to a potential change of several 
times that amount in bank loans and invest- 
ments and in bank deposits. 

At @ lower level Of reserve ratios, the po- 
tential leverage effect of a change in reserves 
is greater, of course, than at a higher level 
of reserve ratios. Hence, changes in reserves 
not initiated by Federal Reserve policy, such 
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as shifts of funds from member banks by the 
Treasury, would have a greater potential ef- 
fect on credit expansion or contraction. 
However, this would also be true of the 
countering effects of the Federal Reserve's 
open-market and discount operations. The 
increase in the potential leverage would 
therefore have no appreciable influence on 
the effectiveness of monetary policy one way 
or the other. 
[P. 34] 

Effects of the reduction in the Federal’s 
portfolio: As mentioned earlier, the carry- 
ing out of the Commission’s plan would re- 
sult in some reduction in the Reserve banks’ 
holdings of Government securities. Would 
this weaken the Federal’s credit-control 
powers? 

Definitely not. As already discussed, the 
Reserve banks now hold far more securities 
than needed for credit-control purposes. 
The sale of only a small fraction of the Sys- 
tem’s holdings would completely absorb all 
excess reserves. In fact, ever since the end 
of World War II, these holdings have been 
well in excess of total member bank reserve 
balances, required and excess. 

In sum, the Federal Reserve's portfolio ts 
today far more than adequate to cope with 
any possible gold inflows or other contin- 
gencies that might tend to create excess re- 
serves. It could be substantially reduced 
without any risk whatever in that direction. 

Uniform reserve percentages and deposit 
shifts: The Reserve authorities have at times 
complained that the existence of geographi- 
cal variations in reserve requirements re- 
sults in uncontrolled changes in required 
and excess reserves. When funds shift from 
banks with high requirements to banks with 
low requirements the result is an increase in 
the level of excess reserves in the banking 
system as a whole. Such an increase may 
have no relation and, indeed, may run 
counter to current Federal Reserve policy. 
Similarly, a shift of funds in the opposite di- 
rection may also have undesired effects from 
the standpoint of monetary policy. 

Uniform reserve percentages for all mem- 


‘ber banks would eliminate these perverse 


effects of deposit shifts and would thereby 
ease the task of monetary managers. 

Effects of counting vault cash as reserve: 
Permitting member banks to count vault 
cash as reserve would in no wise hamper the 
credit-control operations of the Federal Re- 
serve. Since member banks reserve balances 
and Federal Reserve notes are equaliy lia- 
bilities of the Federal Reserve banks, and 
the Reserve banks are now required to main- 
tain the same gold certificate reserve back- 
ing for both; it is a matter of indifference to 
the Reserve authorities whether the mem- 
ber banks keep all of their reserves in the 
form of deposits at the Federal Reserve or 
whether they keep part of them in their own 
vaults. 

As a matter of fact, inclusion of vault cash 
as part of reserves would probably make 
very little difference in present banking 
practice. Most banks would still hold their 
vault cash to the minimum needed for op- 
erating purposes. Some banks, however, 
might be encouraged to hold unneeded cur- 
rency over very short periods instead of re- 
turning it to the Reserve banks and having 
it shipped back to them a few days later. 
This would reduce currency shipments and 
save expense to the Reserve banks., 

[P. 35] 

Masquerade of demand deposits: Years 
ago, the argument might have been made 
that lowering reserve requirements for time 
deposits might induce some banks to dis- 
guise some of their demand deposits under 
the time label in order to evade the higher 
requirement for demand deposits. This ar- 
gument has little or no application today. 
The Federal Reserve Board has clearly de- 
fined what are and what are not time de- 
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posits for the purpose of computing reserve 
requirements. Also, banks have far less in- 
centive to induce depositors to shift their 
accounts to the time category than they did 
in the days when interest was paid on de- 
mand deposits. Today, the extra interest 
cost would far outweigh the benefit to the 
bank from a lower required reserve. 

Moreover, if legal reserve requirements 
were reduced to a uniform 10 percent for 
demand deposits and to 2 percent for time 
deposits, there would actually be even less 
incentive to reclassify deposits than there 
is now, because the differential would actu- 
ally be smaller for reserve and central Re- 
serve city banks than it is under the present 
ratios. 

The commission concludes, therefore, that 
its proposals would in no wise weaken the 
credit-control powers of the Federal Reserve 
authorities, and that they would serve in 
some respects to improve the efficiency of 
the reserve setup as part of the mechanism 
for monetary management. Of course, that 
still leaves the question as to whether the 
transition to the lower level of reserve re- 
quirements would complicate monetary con- 
trol. This question will be discussed next. 

Effects on the volume of money and credit: 
Would the transition to a lower level of 
reserve requirements entail serious risks of 
any kind? Would reserve reductions have 
any undesired effects upon the volume of 
money and credit? Would they perhaps 
have an inflationary influence? 

It should be borne in thind, of course, 
that the proposed changes would be accom- 
plished by intermediate steps over a period 
of years, with the timing left entirely to the 
discretion of the Reserve authorities. Also, 
a large part of the reserve funds released by 
these changes would be needed to accommo- 
date the needs of our growing economy. Re- 
serve requirement reductions would be the 
best way of meeting these normal growth re- 
quirements. 

It should be emphasized also that it is not 
contemplated that all of the reserves re- 
leased under the plan would be used as the 
basis for a multiple expansion of bank 
credit and deposits. If the reserves released 
at any time are excesstve in the light of 
current monetary conditions, the Federal 
Reserve can easily absorb them by open- 
market sales of Government securities. 

In short, there is no reason for assuming 
that adoption of the plan would result in 
any greater expansion of money and bank 
credit than would occur if reserve require- 
ments were to be kept at their present high 
levels. 

[P. 36] 


The plan does not conflict in any way 
with the continuance of the type of flexible 
monetary policy pursued by the Federal Re- 
serve in recent years aimed at curbing undue 
credit expansion or contraction. In general, 
it should be possible to make fairly steady 
progress toward the goals we recommend. 
For example, instead of using open-market 
purchases to meet seasonal needs for addi- 
tional reserves or to facilitate Treasury 
financing operations, the Federal Reserve 
could release reserves by a small reduction in 
the reserve percentages or by permitting 
an additional percentage of vault cash to 
count as reserves. Such a policy should en- 
able the System to work quite consistently 
toward a lower overall level of reserve re- 
quirements without inflationary risks. In 
the event of a recession, of_course, reserve 
reductions might be speeded up considerably. 

As mentioned earlier, there will be need 
for a clear-cut understanding on the part of 
the public as to just what the reserve ob- 
jectives are, the reasons for them, and how 
they are to be accomplished. This is import- 
ant in order to prevent reserve reductions 
from being misinterpreted as always being 
steps to promote credit ease. The adoption of 


a definite target date, even one that can be 
postponed, will make it easier to carry out 
the plan without any undesired effects on 
public psychology. 

To be sure, there might be some periods 
when reserve reductions might have to be 
postponed to avoid interfering with monetary 
policy. However, even when the Federal Re- 
serve is pursuing a really tight money policy, 
there are good arguments for meeting sea- 
sonal and growth requirements by reserve 
reductions or changes in the status of vault 
cash rather than by open-market opera- 
tions—provided, of course, that it is made 
clear, as could easily be done, that the re- 
ductions do not indicate a reversal of mone- 
tary policy. One of these arguments is that 
it might enable the Federal Reserve to ad- 
here to a restrictive credit policy with less 
danger that insistent demands for bank cred- 
it might produce a liquidity crisis in the 
banking system. This is an important point 
to consider at the present time when so 
many banks have used up most of their 
secondary reserves and are approaching a 
fully loaned up position. 

In any event, the commission’s plan pro- 
vides complete flexibility with respect to the 
selection and timing of the steps to be taken 
and there_is no reason why its implementa- 
tion should interfere with the Federal Re- 
serve’s flexible monetary policy. 


[P. 37] 
CONCLUSION 


The desirability of a substantial reduction 
in member bank reserve requirements over 
the coming years seems evident. Also, the 
whole reserve structure should be shifted to 
@ more logical and equitable basis. 

The commission’s plan provides a method 
of accomplishing these two goals simul- 
taneously. In this way, it will be possible 
to effect a smooth transition to a desirable 
reserves set-up without hardship to indi- 
vidual banks and, as we have seen, this can 
be done without weakening the effectiveness 
of monetary policy. 

The plan is based on 2 broad and compre- 
hensive approach to the whole problem of 
bank reserves. Only such an approach can 
insure that all the needed reforms will be ac- 
complished and that a reasonable balance of 
benefits to the various classes of member 
banks will be achieved. If we were to ap- 
proach the problem in a piecemeal fashion, 
seeking limited objectives, our efforts might 
well result in the perpetuation of many 
inconsistencies and inequities and perhaps 
the creation of new ones. 

The commission’s proposals would not only 
result in a much more equitable distribu- 
tion of the burden of carrying required re- 
serves, but would also improve the efficiency 
of the reserve mechanism as a credit-con- 
trol device. 

Another major virtue of the plan is its 
relative simplicity. In contrast with the 
complexities involved in many proposals, the 
suggested new reserve arrangements would 
be easy to apply and to administer. More- 
over, the plan does not contemplate a sharp 
break with traditional banking concepts and 
practices. 

Finally, we wish to emphasize that the 
plan can be put into effect without unduly 
benefiting some categories of banks or un- 
duly penalizing others. One of the big ob- 
stacles to reserve reform has been that most 
proposals would have resulted in higher re- 
quirements for some banks. This can be 
avoided by coupling reserve reform and over- 
all reduction of reserve requirements. In 


{P. 38] 
fact, if the problem were handled as the 
commission suggests, the tesulting reductions 
in reserve balances, as 


with present levels, would be just about even, 
percentagewise, for the various reserve cate- 
gories of member banks. This is impor- 
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tant from the standpoint of the acceptability 
of the plan to bankers, throughout the 
Nation. 

The period ahead should afford a good op- 
portunity to put into ‘effect the proposals 
contained in this.report. The commission is 
convinced that the accomplishment of this 
program would constitute a major im- 
provement in the American banking system 
and that it would lead to important benefits 
to the Federal Reserve System and to the 
public. 

[P. 39] 
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The President’s Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, this Con- 
gress and the country face no more im- 
portant decision than what to do about 
our programs of military assistance to 
other free and friendly countries, de- 
signed to increase their capacity to do 
what they most want to do, namely, to 
defend their national independence 
against Communist pressures from with- 
out and intrigue within. A special com- 
mittee was set up by the President 
months ago to study this problem. The 
committee headed by the Honorable 
William H. Draper, Jr., and composed 
of 10 genuinely outstanding citizens, 
all with vast experience in this general 
field, has submitted its report. That-re- 
port speaks for itself and must be 
studied soberly by each of us. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include the letter to the President 
from Chairman Draper summarizing the 
committee’s recommendations, the Pres- 
ident’s reply to Mr. Draper, and the 
President’s letter to the Speaker, trans- 
mitting the report and the President’s 
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concurrence in the committee’s recom- 
mendations. 
THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 
To Stupy THE U.S. Mrurrary 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM, 
Washington, D.C., June 3, 1959. 

The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Based upon continued 
studies since our first interim report on 


" Mareh 17, 1959, we are submitting to you our 


- 


second interim report. This report deals 
with “The Organization and Administration 
of the Military Assistance Program.” 

We expect to submit to you in the near fu- 
ture our recommendations on the economic 
assistance program. 

We reiterate our unanimous belief that the 
United States and the free world are gravely 
threatened; that the military threat of-the 
Communist dictatorships is greater than 
ever; that, likewise, the Communist economic 
and political threat and capability are in- 
creasing. 

While there is at the moment no wide- 
spread military conflict with the Communist 
bloc, free world forces bolstered by our as- 
sistance are in fact confronting the enemy on 
many fronts. In certain areas, hostilities are 
suspended only by uneasy truces. 

We have seen the development in recent 
years of a new dimension of the Communist 
threat: The effective use by the Communist 
dictators of military and economic aid pro- 
grams. These dictators, not accountable to 
their people, move with great speed and 
flexibility in using their aid programs in sup- 
port of their aggressive aims to take over or 
subvert additional free world countries. 


The scope and purposes of our military 
assistance program have Changed markedly 
since the program was begun some 10 years 
ago as a hastily instituted series of measures 
to meet Communist aggression in particular 
areas. Our programs have now grown to in- 
clude assistance to nations which are clearly 
threatened with aggression or subversion. 
From mere reaction to overt actions our 
policy has developed into one of anticipation 
of threatened events and the building of col- 
lective security. It has thus become a basic 
portion of the defense structure of the free 
world and a bulwark of the long-range se- 
curity interests of the United States. 


Concurrently with the. evolution of this 
concept, the nature and character of our 
military assistance program have undergone 
significant change. Our early programs con- 
sisted largely of shipments of conventional 
weapons drawn from post World War II 
stocks. Today, to meet the manifest needs 
of an adequate free world defense posture, 
new weapons having varying degrees of com- 
plexity appropriate to particular areas, are 
required. 

Since many of the threatened free world 
nations are not capable of producing and 
paying for essential weapons, there is a clear 
need for military assistance. To eliminate 
or drastically reduce military aid_to a coun- 
try which is part of the present front line 
defense would constitute disengagement or 
withdrawal. This would, as certainly as in 
war, result in the loss of free world positions. 
And, since the threat will be with us for a 
long time, our planning and programing 
should be grounded on a long-term approach. 

The administration of the military assist- 
ance program has greatly improved through 
the years. Nonetheless, there remain serious 
deficiencies in planning and _ execution. 
These require correction if military assist- 
ance is to make its maximum contribution. 
We are convinced: that our assistance pro- 
grams must be administered with increased 
speed and greater flexibility,.and that this 
can be done effectively under our democratic 
processes. 
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An urgent need in this fleld is so to or- 
ganize the administration of the military as- 
sistance program that our aid can be pro- 
vided on a selective basis in timely anticipa- 
tion of threatened aggression. Only so can 
we build the kind of collective strength that 
must underlie our efforts to deter or turn 
back those tempted to use force to achieve 
the subjugation of free nations. 

By this, we do not mean to imply that all 
of our existing military assistance programs 
must be regarded as a permanent part of ouf 
national security position. For unless we do 
a selective job in this respect we surely run 
the risk of dissipating, in response to com- 
peting demands of many nations, the quanti- 
ties of materials and support available year 
after year. 

For this reason we recommend that there 
be reflected in the administrative process the 
substantive concept of selectivity, namely, 
that a continuing critical program review be 
provided in the executive department; that 
such review be made in the light of our basic 
national security strategy and that of the 
free world, that such review take into ac- 
count the ability of other nations to provide 
their own share in the concept of true mu- 
tual security; and that any military assist- 
ance proposals which are not found condu- 
cive to the security interests of the United 
States be eliminated from our military as- 
sistance programs. Without such continu- 
ing reappraisal and evaluation, there is dan- 
ger that such programs tend to continue 
simply through their own existing momen- 
tum as a drain on limited resources beyond 
the period of their real need. Without such 
technique of selectivity in its administration, 
even this essential program cannot long 
endure. ; 

The Committee is convinced that the key 
to successful administration of the program 
lies in an effective working relationship be- 
tween the Departments of State and Defense. 
This will require restraint by the Deparment 
of State against becoming involved in the 
details of operations, a willing acceptance by 
the Department of Defense of competent and 
timely foreign policy guidance, the develop- 
ment in the Department of State of a thor- 
oughgoing capacity to provide this guidance, 
and a workable system through which proper 
execution“ of plans and adequate ability to 
effect necessary changes in programs is as- 
sured. The central role in such a system of 
meaningful and effective foreign policy guid- 
ance, utilized on behalf of the President and 
the Secretary of State, must be that of the 
State Department. 

The Committee recommends acceptance of 
the following two basic concepts: 

(1) The strengtNening of the position of 
the State Department on the policy level of 
military assistance planning and an in- 
creased assurance of the conformity of the 
Military Assistance Program to foreign pol- 
icy and to related assistance programs. 

(2) The focusing of responsibility on the 
Department of Defense for planning, pro- 
graming and execution of military assist- 
ance within the framework of policy guid- 
ance laid down in the National Security 
Council and by the Department of State. 

Our principal recommendations giving ef- 
fect to these two concepts are: 

Military assistance should be planned and 
programed on a long term basis, covering 
@ period of three and ultimately five years. 

There should be a continuing authoriza- 
tion’ for the military-assistance appropria- 
tion, in order to provide a sound legislative 
framework for multi-year planning and pro- 
graming. 

The military assistance appropriation 
should be placed in the Department of De- 


/fense budget, in order to center responsi- 


bility for administering the program more 

positively in the Defense Department. 
Military assistance plans should be formu- 

lated within order of -magnitude dollar 
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guidelines to insure feasibility and should 
be approved by the Secretaries of State and 
Defense before implementation. 

The Department of State and the Ambas- 
sadors should participate at an earlier stage 
in the development of military assistance 
plans. 

Military assistance planning and program- 
ing should be further decentralized to the 
U.S. Unified‘Commands overseas and to the 
Military Assistance Advisory Groups. 

Provision should be made for more ade- 
quate consultation with recipient countries 
during military assistance planning. 

The Department of Defense should have 
clearer operational responsibility for plan- 
ning, programing and execution of military 
assistance. 

The executive branch should assure that 
funds for the procurement of military as- 
sistance material are made available to the 
military departments more promptly after 
appropriation; the military departments, in 
turn, should accelerate procurement and 
supply actions to expedite actual deliveries 
overseas of military end items. 

There should be established within the 
Defense Department a Director of Military 
Assistance. 

There should be established within the 
Defense Department an independent evalua- 
tion staff. 

Highly qualified and experienced person- 
nel should be asigned to the program. 

Most of the changes we recommend can 
be carried out by actions within the execu- 
tive branch. However, two of our recom- 
mendations are dependent directly or in- 
directly upon legislative action. They are: 

(1) That you include the request for the 
military assistance appropriation for fiscal 
year 1961 in the Defense Department budget 
and submit it to the Congress in a separate 
title of the regular Defense Department ap- 
propriation bill, with the appropriations to 
be made directly to the Department of De- 
fense; and 

(2) That at the current session of Con- 
gress you request a revision of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 to place the authoriza- 
tion for military assistance on a continuing 
basis. 

Our recommendations are set out in 
greater detail in the report we are submitting 
to you. The remainder of our report con- 
sists of a discussion of the background of our 
recommendations and specific procedures for 
putting them into effect. 

In our judgment, acceptance of our unan- 
imous recommendations should lead to sub- 
stantial improvement in the administration 
of the military assistance program. The 
extreme complexities of the program are 
such, however, that maximum results can 
be obtained only with the continuous com- 
mand attention of all top level personnel in 
the executive branch responsible for the var- 
ious parts of the program. 

Respectfully submitted. 

DILLON ANDERSON. 
JOSEPH M. Dopce. 
ALFRED M. GRUENTHER. 
Marx LEva. 
JOHN J. McCLoy. 
Grorce McGHEE. 
JOSEPH T. MCNARNEY. 
ARTHUR W. RADFORD. 
JAMES E. WEBB. 
WILLIAM H, Draper, Jr., 
Chairman, 





THe Wuire Hovse, 
Washington, June 24, 1959. 
The Honorable Wim.11Am H. Draper, Jr. 
Chairman, the President’s Committee To 
Study the U.S. Military Assistance Pro- 
gram, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Brit: I want to thank you and the 
other members of your Committee for the 
thoughtful Second Interim Report of the 
President’s Committee To Study the US. 
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Military Assistance Program, which was sum- 
marized in the letter of June 3, 1959, sub- 
mitting the report. 

Let me say first that I fully concur in 
your Committee’s judgment as to the high 
importance of assuring that the military as- 
sistance program is organized and adminis- 
tered as efficiently and effectively as possible. 
Your exploration of these aspects of the pro- 
gram has been most useful and timely. 

Your Committee in its June 3 letter unan- 
imously recommends acceptance of two basic 
concepts: 

(1) The strengthening of the position of 
the State Department on the policy level of 
military assistance planning and an in- 
creased assurance of ‘the conformity of the 
military assistance program to foreign pol- 
icy and to related assistance programs. 

(2) The focusing of responsibility on the 
Department of Defense for planning, pro- 
graming, and execution of military assist- 
ance within the framework of policy guid- 
ance laid down in the National Security 
Council and by the Department of State. 

I am fully in agreement with these con- 
cepts. 

I also consider the principal recommenda- 
tions outlined in the letter of the Commit- 
tee for effectuating these basic concepts to 
be valuable and well reasoned. Two of these 
recommendations, providing for a continu- 
ing authorization of military assistance and 
appropriating for military assistance as part 
of the Department of Defense budget, re- 
quire legislative action. In transmitting 
copies of your report to the Congress, I am 
indicating my support of these proposals. I 
have also approved the substance of a leg- 
islative proposal to clarify the respective re- 
sponsibilities of the Departments of State 
and Defense in the military assistance pro- 
gram. 

The remainder of the principal recom- 
mendations contained in your letter of trans- 
mittal largely pertain to administrative ac- 
tions which could be taken within the ex- 
ecutive branch without additional legisla- 
tive authorization. These proposals as I 
interpret them are acceptable to me, and the 
appropriate executive agencies are now mak- 
ing a detailed study of these proposals and 
will give to me, for my early consideration, 
recommendations with respect to their im- 
plementation. 

I am in complete accord with your con- 
clusion as to the necessity for continuing 
reappraisal and critical evaluation of our 
military assistance programs to assure that 
such programs do not tend to continue sim- 
ply through their own existing momentum 
beyond the period of their real need. 

May I once again thank you and the mem- 
bers of your Committee for the earnest 
study of and constructive suggestions about 
our vital military assistance program. In 
these troubled times I can think of no more 
important problem upon which the devoted 
attention of outstanding citizens is needed. 
As I have noted many times, our military 
assistanee program is a vital part of our 
total security effort. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 





THE WHITE Howse, 

Washington, June 24,1959. 
The Honorable RacHarp M. Nrxon, 
President of the Senate, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
The Honorable Sam RAYBurRN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Speaker: I transmit for the con- 
sideration of the Congress a report on the 
organization and administration of the mili- 
tary assistance program, submitted to the 
President on June 3, 1959, by the President’s 
Committee To Study the United States Mili- 
tary Assistance Program. 

< am in full agreement with the basic 
concepts enumerated by the Committee in its 
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letter, and urge that the Congress provide 
for continuing authorizations for the mili- 
tary assistance program, and hereafter make 
appropriations for military assistance to the 
Secretary of Defense under a separate title 
in the Department of Defense budget. In 
addition, I. believe that legislative action 
along the lines suggested by the executive 
branch is necessary to clarify the responsi- 
bilities of the Departments of State and De- 
fense in the administration of the military 
assistance program. 

The remainder of the principal recom- 
mendations in the Committee's letter largely 
pertain to administrative actions which 
could be taken within the executive branch 
without additional legislative authorization. 
These proposals as I interpret them are ac- 
ceptable to me, and the appropriate exec- 
utive agencies are now studying them and 
will make appropriate recommendations 
for my early consideration and approval with 
respect to their implementation. 

Sincerely, 
DwIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 





Our Nation Should Not Help Other Na- 
tions To Raise Their Standards by 
Lowering Ours 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, “uly 8, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the head- 
lines in today’s papers should be the sub- 
ject of serious study and congressional 
action. The President of the United 
States has announced a public threat to 
call Congress into a special session if it 
fails to give him the amount of money 
he is demanding for so-called foreign 
aid, 

This comes within 48 hours after his 
veto of a public housing bill which con- 
tained in it urgently needed housing for 
our educational system, housing for the 
aged, slum clearance, and urban redevel- 
opment, designed to make our crowded 
cities a healthier and better place in 
which to live, 

It is inconceivable that this Nation 
must continue its shameful neglect and 
starvation of public education, indiffer- 
ence to the need for adequate medical 
care, the crowded and blighted areas in 
our big cities which cry aloud for rem- 
edy, the inadequacy of our airport sys- 
tem, the needs for stream clearance, 
flood control, and the need for public 
facilities which are so demanding that a 
nation must be at-its lowest ebb of na- 
tional pride and public ambition to allow 
such conditions to exist and, in fact, to 
grow. We talk about foreign aid no 
longer on the basis of military necessity, 
but rather from the high plane of Chris- 
tian principle and humane considera- 
tions, while at the same time, the facts 
as contained within the reports of our 
own congressional committees show that 
while the talk is on a high plane, the ac- 
tual operation of our economic aid is 
one motivated by economic greed, and 
the desire for exorbitant and untaxed 
profits. 


July 9 


How can any person, with any knowl- 
edge whatsoever of the situation, seri- 
ously believe that this ticker-tape pros- 
perity, heralded by this administration 
as the sign of an industrial boom, has 
any sound foundation under it? 

One of our leading colleagues in the 
Congress, CHESTER BOWLEs, of Connecti- 
cut, has this to say about the Eisen- 
hower “boom’’: 

Statements by Ike and others have caused 
a rush from bonds into stocks and real 
estate by investors. As a result, prices of 
common stocks and real estate have increas- 
ed by tens and tens of billions of dollars. 
If this continues, these so-called_values will 
eventually collapse, as they have collapsed 
in the past. When this occurs, it will be 
the millions of small investors, many of 
whom were frightened into the market by 
irresponsible fear talk about inflation, who 
will be hurt most grievously. 


CHESTER Bow Les is not alone in his 
fear of the future under the present 
economic “dream-walking” policies of 
this administration. 

One of the outstanding economists in 
the country, Leon H. Keyserling, former 
chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, said: 

In the face of the current economic re- 
covery, we are now threatened by redoubled 
revival of the regressive (Government) poli- 
cies which converted the recovery of 1955 
into the stagnation of 1956 and 1957 and 
the recession of 1957-58. m 

The Federal Reserve Board is now reacti- 
vating with a vengeance the tight-money 
policy. In accord with the misguided Fed- 
eral Reserve Board policies, the administra- 
tion is asking for the removal of ceilings on 
interest rates. Budgetary retrenchment is 
again being given precedence over the neg- 
lected priorities of ouf national needs. 


At this’ very moment in the economic 
struggle between the steel workers of 
this Nation, and the steel mill operators 
of this Nation, the President by indirect 
interference in talking of economy at 
home, budget balancing, vetoing of legis- 
lation designed to aid the economy of 
this country and to continue the upward 
climb of our standard of living, while at 
the same time, pouring billions of dollars 
into the economic blood stream of com- 
petitive industrial nations, talks glibly 
about holding the line,, freezing wages, 
and in a grand gesture, calls upon the 
steel workers to continue to negotiate 
at their present level of income. 

Walter Reuther, head of the giant 
United Auto Workers, whose union’s 
welfare fluctuates with every pulse of 
the economic bloodstream of America, 
has this to say, as he struck hard at the 
policy of tight-money, high interest 
rates, cutbacks in Federal spending for 
public needs, and curbs on wage in- 
creases advocated by Ike, in the name of 
fighting inflation: 

These economic policies have plunged the 
Nation into recession twice in 5 years and 
have sowed the seeds of a third recession af- 
ter a brief period of relative recovery. 


Those of us who try to keep an even 
balance in our regard for the need of 
international friendship and interna- 
tional well-being, without neglecting the 
necessities of our own economic wel- 
fare, watch with great apprehension, the 
little publicizea reports, statistics, and 
findings of various State governments 
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and Federal Departments, as our eco- 
nomic life flows back and forth across 
the lines of prosperity and recession. 

Robert M. Shaw, a Labor Department 
ne made this blunt statement last 
week: 

Many factory workers laid off during this 
recession may never get their jobs back— 
improved technology has made it unneces- 
sary to continue these jobs. 


The figures back up Shaw’s statement 
for factory output, for May reached its 
highest peaks. But factory jobs were 
still 600,000 fewer than in May 1957. 
Likewise, on our national railroads, and 
if we are to believe the letters that we 
receive as Congressmen from our great 
national railroad system, the railroad 
industry is a sick, and failing economic 
enterprise, and yet—there has been a 
sharp contrast between the soaring traf- 
fic loads being carried by the railroads, 
and the very slow dribble of rehiring of 
furloughed workers. 

On another front, and one that has 
too long been neglected because we are 
in the position of having 4 “bull by the 
tail’ and not knowing how to let go, the 
economic front controlled by our inter- 
national trade is a trade that is no 
longer based upon the needs of nations, 
but rather has been perverted into an 
economic tool in an attempt to control 
the policies and political climate in the 
nations of the world. It is estimated 
that the trade balance this year will 
show a drop in exports from a high of 
the last fiscal year of $23 billion to ap- 
proximately $16 billion in exports—and 
an increase of $19 billion to somewhere 
around $21 billion in imports. It does 
not take an expert economist to figure 
out that we are trading raw goods, 
which produce a minimum of payroll 
jobs, for finished manufactured goods, 
which demand a maximum of man-hour 
and payroll production. 

I have tried on numerous occasions, to 
point out to Congress that this Nation, 
with its high standards, will be hope- 
lessly lost in a trade war with nations 
having low standards, low wages, cor- 
porate combines without restriction, 
little or no minimum guarantees in 
wages, working hours, living conditions, 
and educational facilities. 

There was a time in the beginning of 
this generation, and later a little over a 
decade ago, when lowering of tariff 
walls, giving military aid, ahd economic 
assistance to many of the nations of the 
world, was a proper and much-needed 
governmental expenditure on -our part. 
However, that day has reached its cli- 
max—that period belongs to the past. 


’ We are faced now with the realities of 


the situation, and we seem to lack either 
the mental capacity, or the moral cour- 
age to cope with the situation. 

While leading economists publicly 
state that there is a serious and growing 
crisis in our Nation because of the dry- 
ing up of investment spending for pro- 
ductive facilities in our Nation, this 
President and profit-seeking big busi- 
ness and moneylending banks are de- 
manding that this Congress pass legis- 
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lation giving even greater incentives and 
concessions to those who have already, 
and are planning in the future, to cur- 
tail their American production and to 
produce their products in foreign coun- 
tries to be shipped back into this Nation 
under the same trade and brand names, 
while their former employees walk the 
streets in despair, and in many in- 
stances, become the objects of charity. 

There can only be one answer if this 
Congress fails to look into the billions 
of dollars being expended to build up 
competitive enterprise abroad from the 
viewpoint of economic realities and that 
answer will be more unemployment, 
greater taxes, and a definite lowering of 
the American standard.of living for those 
who depend upon payroll jobs for their 
livelihood, 

If ever a single amendment to a major 
bill pointed up the weaknessin the whole 
subject, an amendment added to the 
foreign aid bill by the Senate of the 
United States ought to cause every per- 
son with any awareness whatsoever of 
the precarious position we find ourselves 
in economically, to become concerned 
over the change in the philosophy be- 
hind foreign aid today and what it was 
at the beginning. 

That amendment says in part, that aid 
will be withheld from any nation whose 
government expropriates the invest- 
ments of American citizens in corpora- 
tions, or enterprises within this Nation. 
This, then, is the crux of the situation. 
If economic and foreign aid is a matter 
of life and death for the American peo- 
ple, how then, can we say that stopping 
the profits of American investors in any 
country negates the necessity for this 
country a requirement of their help and 
friendship. 

Is anyone so foolish as to believe that 
our national security depends then upon 
the sanctity of profit-making invest- 
ments abroad? I condemn the philos- 
ophy and the logic which puts profit for 
personal and corporate gain above the 
welfare of our Nation and its people. 

I condemn the philosophy and the logic 
which justifies the vetoing of expendi- 
tures for housing in our own Nation, 
while at the same time, expending mil- 
lions of dollars under the President’s di- 
rections for housing and educational fa- 
tilities abroad. I condemn the philos- 
ophy and the logic that promotes the 
construction of production facilities 
abroad under the guise of mutual aid, 
which, in turn, shuts down our factories, 
and creates unemployment. 

Thesé things I condemn, and not be- 
cause I am unmindful of the needs of 
others, but somehow, I cannot believe 
that nations that have been in existence 
for centuries, whose cultures, arts, and 
sciences go back into antiquity, should 


be classified as needy and underdevel- 


oped nations. 

I, have, and will, support my Govern- 
ment in its efforts to help peoples of 
other countries to better their condi- 
tions, but I refuse to stand by idly and 
watch this Nation help other nations to 
raise their standards by lowering ours. 
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Has the West Lost Its Soul, Its Will To 


Live in Freedom? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following challenging 
article from Western World by Mr. 
Michel Didisheim, a Belgian writer who 
is also a businessman serving as head 
of the economic research and planning 
division of Sabena Airlines. While 
probably no one of us would agree with 
all Mr. Didisheim writes, his article 
sounds two very greatly needed notes. 
It shatters the complacency and unjusti- 
fied optimism still found in so much of 
the West. And it demonstrates that 
courage and willingness to sacrifice are 
present in abundance among people who 
stand undaunted under the direct threat 
of Communist power. Such calls to dis- 
cipline may yet save us—if heeded. 

THE DEBASEMENT OF THE WEST 
(By Michel Didisheim) 

Is anyone today still unaware of the de- 
basement of the free world? Is there one 
honest man who at the bottom of his heart 
is not at times ashamed of belonging to the 
West? 

Public opinion, too often aroused by crises 
that are far too numerous, has grown utterly 
indifferent to the ballet of the Big Four. 
The helplessness of governments, their end- 
less beating around the bush, their pettiness 
and their refusal to face the facts have led 
to a great weariness. Is this a prelude to 
surrender? 

For 10 years, the Koreas and the Dien- 
Bien-Phus led us to believe that the threat 
was purely military. For 10 years a divided 
West thought in terms of defense, in terms 
of square miles that must not be lost. Self- 
satisfied and smug, the West assumed an at- 
titude of aristocratic condescension, not for 
@ moment thinking of the economic and 
psychological aspects of the struggle. 

The Suez crisis confirmed the progressive 
attrition of the preceding years. The paraly- 
sis of Western leaders when faced by the 
Hungarian crisis, the Syrio-Egyptian An- 
schluss and the launching of the sputnik 
left us bewildered. And the Baghdad coup 
sanctioned the failure of our foreign policy, 
and started the West on the way to general 
breakdown and surrender. 

Since the West’s intervention in the Near 
East and the show of strength at Quemoy 
last year, it would have been reasonable te 
expect a recovery. But the last chapter in 
the tale of suspense, the Berlin crisis, has 
shown how divided we really are; notwith- 
standing apparent unanimity. 

What emerges is not so much our decision 
as our lack of initiative; nond of these crises 
was engineered by the West. We are satis- 
fied to plug up a leak here or there, leaving 
the general flood unchecked. We refuse to 
mend our ways, and concentrate on rear- 
guard action, instead of on reorganization. 

In his recent warning to Red China, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recently stated that there 
would be no more Munichs. But we go from 
one Munich to another. Since the criminal 
policy of Yalta, we have gone from one with- 
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drawal to the next, losing our honor, our 
very reasons for existence. After that, what 
remains? 

At one point, the Western World held all 
the winning cards. It was strong and rich, 
it controlled most of the means of produc- 
tion and even had absolute military strength. 
This it refused to use. Its component states 
were all intent upon their private interests, 
at the expense of the commonwealth of free 
nations. The old states were bogged down 
in the routines of a superannuated policy 
and succumbed to systematic immobilism. 

And now, suddenly, we wake up to face 
Russian science, to face the colossus China 
and the fait accompli of an Arab world. And 
we are surprised. 

The time is ripe for us to consider the 
conditions of our survival, to pass in review 
the criteria to be demanded of a policy pro 
bono publico. 

Some clear minds have understood the 
danger and have succeeded in convincing 
the West that, in the future, the struggle 
would be an economic one. Even the Rus- 
sians have confirmed this. And what have 
we done to take up their challenge? Have 
we mustered our forces? Have we braced 
ourselves for this new type of competition? 
And do we really understand that we have 
been outdistanced in this race? 

The same lucid minds have shown the 
meaning for us of the awakening of the 
African and Asiatic nations. The importance 
of the underdeveloped countries has become 
clear: they could constitute the strongest 
instruments in the hands of the Reds if an 
anti-Western solidarity emerged from their 
common feeling of frustration. At Cairo, 
the Soviets even proposed to the under- 
developed countries that they stop exporting 
their raw materials to the Western powers. 
This plan has not succeeded so far. Then 
Western diplomacy fell into the clumsiest 
trap set in the past few years: Berlin. For 
the last 6 months and for God alone knows 
how many months to come, Berlin has been 
and will be our leaders’ one concern. The 
Russians are delighted. Time works for 
them, 

“WE WILL BURY YOU ALL” 


The overt purpose of international com- 
munism is and remains the domination of 
the world. Any doubt on this score can be 
dispelled by Khrushchev’s jokes and epistles. 
When, after a few vodkas, from behind his 
notorious “hearty good fellow” mask, he ,told 
Western diplomats, “We will bury you all.” 
He was very serious indeed. 

Our leaders make the great mistake of 
never reading. The Communists have set 
down not only their aims but their methods. 
Marx, Lenin, and Stalin have written vol- 
uminous works whose doctrines are applied 
to the letter. And all this has been pub- 
lished and is available to all. 

This makes very instructive reading. It 
foresees everything: The cold was as well as 
the policy of smiles, gentleness as well as 
violence, how to exploit nationalisms, to sow 
doubt and discord, and to wage local wars. 
Tactics may vary, but the strategic aim.-re- 
mains the same. Chapochnikov modernized 
von Clausewitz and explains the cycle of 
Wars and peace. 

The Soviets deliberately bring about crises 
adapted to their needs of the moment, with 
certain precise aims in mind. They seek: 

To create a diversion, to fix our attention 
on a question of secondary importance. 

To destroy the myth of intrinsically supe- 
rior states by forcing them to negotiate with 
lesser powers, and thus causing them to lose 
face. 

"To undermine the opponent’s morale by 
threatening him with the nightmare of total 
war. 

To spread discord among allies if these do 
not agree on common action. 

To weaken the adversary by forcing him to 
keep up heavy military expenditures. , 
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How well all this applies to the Berlin 
crisis, a crisis that is obviously artificial. It 
was devised in order: 

To divert the attention of the West so that 
it would not be able to take advantage of 
the explosive situation that existed in China 
last fall after the launching of the com- 
munal program. 

To use this diversion as a cover for Com- 
munist penetration into Iraq, into Syria, and 
who knows, into north Africa. 

To keep the spotlight, as popular interest 
in scientific competition began to flag. 

To create a belief in coexistence, in the 
possibility of permanent disengagement and 
even the hope of a solution of the German 
problems, all this with the obvious goal of 
dividing and weakening, of spreading doubt 
and confusion. 

To keep alive the ghost of permanent 
threats so as to hide internal or economic 
difficulties, ; 

If we consider how literally the Soviets 
apply the reeorded principles of their in- 
ternational policies we cannot but be con- 
vinced that permanent coexistence is a de- 
lusion and that any long term agreement is 
unthinkable. For these imply a minimum 
of equity and respect for the pledged word, 
and neither of these terms has any meaning 
in Russian. To them coexistence is a way 
of putting us to sleep, a delayed, peaceful 
annihilation. 

The question is how long the Soviets will 
be able to continue in this manner. For 
while the West may be threatened, there is 
no doubt that the Russian Empire is 
threatened likewise. The rising standard of 
living and the higher level of education will 
cause the masses in Russia gradually to be- 
come bourgeais and consequently more de- 
manding. Public opinion will have to be 
taken into account. In the long run, and 
however much those in power try to check 
it, a liberalization will inevitably occur. 

The satellites and the other customers of 
the US.S.R. represent a permanent danger 
t6 the Soviets. On the one hand the U.S.S.R. 
can trust them only so far, and on the other 
hand they are more open to Western in- 
fluence. 

China, one would like to bélieve, may be- 
come a real rival if not an enemy. We must 
exploit this rift. We have here a clear in- 
dication of our first objective: though co- 
existence, as it is considered at present, can- 
not be permanent, it will at least allow us 
to gain time and perhaps to get over the 
present cirtical moment. It will give us 
leisure to organize and make plans for our 
survival, while expecting, not a military 
elimination of Russia, but a transformation, 
@ liberalization of the regime that is certain 
to take place notwithstanding the periodical 
tightening up with which we are familiar. 

We must take time to meditate. We must 
learn anew how to think and to think in new 
terms, in a constructive way, putting aside 
our pride of old nations that have been’ in- 
sulted and belittled. Above all we must 
plan far ahead and stand firmly by the goal 
we will have set ourselves. Me must not 
follow the Russians. 

We must substitute a dynamic and enter- 
prising policy for the present one which is 
static and defensive. We must recover the 
initiative which we have left too long to the 
Kremlin. We must exploit its weaknesses, 
make use of its dissensions with other coun- 
tries, and invent courageous and novel poli- 
cies. 

To begin with let us draw up demands. as 
unacceptable as theirs, such as the evacuation 
of the countries of Eastern Europe. Let us 
make them as uncomfortable as they make 
us, when they bring about a situation to 
which any reaction. on our part will turn to 
our disadvantage. Let us make more and 
more demands, insist more and more, wear 
out the enemy and Keep him off balance. All 
this without ever forgetting our aim, to gain 
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time. For whatever the Soviets think, if 
time does not work in favor of the capitalist 
regimes, it is less harmful to capitalism than 
to totalitarianism. 

THE ACHILLES’ HEEL OF THE SOVIETS . 


There is another area in which we can seize 
the initiative. It is the very one in which 
the Russians believe themselves the strongest 
and it concerns the peoples of Asia and Af- 
rica; of South America too, perhaps. 

In this age of simultaneities, men have 
come to understand in relative terms the sort 
of conditions in which they live. They feel 
a resentment against rich nations, compar- 
able to that which, within the nation, the 
have-nots feel toward the haves. From this 
feeling of frustration, itself often legitimate, 
may well spring an international class- 
consciousness that may prove fatal to the 
West. . 

The Soviets have made clever use of this 
powerful ferment to further their ends. 
They have been successful in an experiment 
in accelerated social and economic transfor- 
mation and are ready to let others profit 
from what they have learned. They have 
launched a program of economic and tech- 
nical aid which is very expensive, but to 
which no obvious political strings are at- 
tached. 

In the eyes of the peoples of densely pop- 
ulated and underdeveloped countries, the 
Chinese experiment is still more fascinating. 
First of all, because it is truly Asiatic. Sec- 
ondly, because the Chinese started from 
scratch, as most of these peoples will have 
to do. They faced, at the same time, both 
the problem of feeding themselves and that 
of building up capital. We must under- 
stand that the problem of the West’s con- 
flict with the East is one’ with that of its 
relations with the underdeveloped countries. 

How can we win over the proletarian na- 
tions? The financial aid of the United 
States as it has been distributed up to now 
is both insufficient and badly used. It has 
not raised the standard of living of the 
masses. From this fact to the conclusion 
that the only possible successful method is 
that of communism, there is only one step. 

Thus, it is most important that the West- 
ern nations counter the Communist pro- 
gram with national ones, with programs 
that will be able to electrify and spur the 
nation and make it willing to undertake the 
necessary effort. 

Only then will the West be able to inter- 
vene discreetly. But, first ofall, it must rid 
itself of its prejudices: it must give up be- 
lief in its own superiority; it must give up 
the idea that democracy is universally ap- 
plicable. 


Right now what can we do? We can help 
economically, financially, technically. We 
can welcome Afro-Asiatic students to our 
universities, we can bring our great produc- 
tivity into play. We can help the underde- 
veloped countries to political, material, and 
spiritual independence. But our help must 
be free from the tinge of politics. 

Later, when we have recovered our pres- 
tige and regained the respect of the world, 
when we have done what Christian peoples 
should have done long ago, we will be able 
to go on to a second stage, to turn the 
weapon of anticolonialism against those who 
are now brandishing it, and show them up 
as the only true imperialists, as the most 
reactionary regime in the world, which they 
certainly are. 

To carry out our policy we must create a 
set of conditions that do not exist at the 
present time. It would take an article, or 
even 10 volumes to describe each of the ele- 
ments of the environment that we must 
create. 

First, we must learn to work together; 
divided we will surely fail. The lack of 
agreement during the Suez crisis made this 
truism all too clear. 
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We must create a political NATO, All na- 
tions must agree to delegate full powers in 
matters of international politics to a supra- 
national Organization for Public Safety. 
This authority will have to plan, to take 
decisions and to act as executive. This is 
the only way to agree on one policy. 

In the second place-it is imperative that 
the West create a united Ministry of In- 
formation. We do not know how to sell 
what we have, and think propaganda the 
exclusive privilege of dictatorships. 

We forget that we are dealing with a 
totally unscruplous power.. We can no 
longer oppose it with only the traditional 
arguments of good faith and objectivity. 

On the home front there are two jobs to 
be done: First we must put an end to the 
illusion of peace at any price. 

The Soviets are as afraid of us as we are 
of them, but we are playing into their hands 
when we fail to oppose thoughtless trends 
that repeated threats have imposed upon 
the masses. 


CAN A DEMOCRACY MEET THIS CHALLENGE? 


The second task is related to the first. 
It is certain that, in the years to come, as 
one crisis follows another, we will have much 
need of restraint and austerity. For one 
thing, assistance to the underdeveloped na- 
tions will be very costly. How shall we ex- 
plain to the taxpayer that he is paying for 
his survival? Will the democracies be able 
to convince contending private interests to 
submit to the general good? 

These different factors imply a certain 
danger. As always in times of crisis, democ- 
racies risk losing their liberty when trying 
to defend it. 

This trend has started. During the coming 
critical years, the democracies will have to 
be careful not to sink into dictatorship while 
adapting themselves to new conditions. 

When we consider the failure of our for- 
eign policy, when we think of how the West 
betrayed the White Russians and abandoned 
the countries of Eastern Europe, when we 
think of how the West has failed in Africa 
and Asia, we may well ask: “Is the West 
still worth fighting for?” Are we not living 
in the past? Is it not part of normal evolu- 
tion for the world of tomorrow to be a world 
of robots? 

In conclusion, why must the West neces- 
sarily survive—by the grace of God? 

Marxism—in outward appearances, at 
least—has something to offer which is cer- 
tainly attractive to peoples which are not 
so prosperous or so wary of traps as we. As 
an alternative, we offer very vague notions 
such as liberty and equity. Men in rags 
have no use for these notions: they are a 
luxufy which awakens no echo. 

To combat an ideology, a pseudoreligion, 
we propose a way of life: Democracy. 

The world, in spite of temporary quarrels, 
is moving toward political unity; it has been 
shaped on:a Western pattern, even according 
to a European pattern. It has adopted our 
techniques, our form of government, our 
parties. Communism and materialism, sci- 
ence and the arts, are all the products of 
Western thought. The code of values which 
the world observes, at least in form, is a 
Christian one. 

And yet, the West has no soul. In the 
eyes of Asia and Africa it merely represents 
fat living, a sickening Opulence, a shameful 
materialism and selfishness, 

Will the West be able to spread a doctrine 
other than that of the belly? What message 
will it bring? Our. dollars alone will be 
unable to finance our survival. 

And why survive? . 

Because the West is the only universal 
civilization with a conscience; today it is 
ashamed and wants to reform. 

Because theoretically at least, the rule of 
law has replaced the arbitrary rule of force. 

Because the world of tomorrow will be 
characterized by a certain giganticism, and 
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only the West, with its public opinion, its 
conscience, its wealth, will be able to keep 
it from becoming monstrous. 

Because‘soon, in this world of oppression 
and conformity, in this world without poetry 
where treason and falsehood have become 
common coin, the West will be the only 
place where man can still breathe freely. 





Plan for a World Science Youth 
Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
ideological struggle between the free 
world and the Communist-dominated 
world, the efforts to influence the minds 
of the younger generation are of para- 
mount importance. While the spokes- 
men for communism seek to confuse 
youth and to hold out false hopes for 
them, it is our task to keep our young 
people informed and to get the truth 
across to them. 

It was the great English statesman 
Burke who said: 

Tell me what are the prevailing senti- 
ments that occupy the minds of your young 
men, and I will tell you what is to be the 
character of the next generation. 


This is as true today as it was in 
Burke’s day. No one is perhaps more 
aware of it than the leaders of the 
Kremlin who utilize every opportunity 
to exploit the enthusiasm and the en- 
ergy of youth, as well as its lack of expe- 
rience in world affairs and in the ways 
of certain conspiring men. Lenin, the 
archconspirator of them all, once said: 

We need young forces. The youth will de- 
cide the issue of the whole struggle, the 
student youth and still more the working 
class youth. 


I believe it is high time for us to rec- 
ognize the importance of youth—and 
especially its natural thirst for knowl- 
edge, its idealism, and its universal de- 
sire for greater opportunities—so that 
these qualities can all be utilized to- 
ward keeping the free world in a true 
state of freedom. We must encourage 
and help guide our youth toward a bet- 
ter understanding of world problems, 
an appreciation for international amity, 
on a desire for international coopera- 

on. 


One of the primary ways to achieve 
this is by providing youth with wider 
opportunities in the fields of science, 
scientific research, and technology for 
the benefit of all mankind. Young peo- 
ple must be given the opportunity to 
acquire broad knowledge in these fields 
and to apply this knowledge in the in- 
terests of humanity. ‘They must also 
have the freedom to exchange their 
knowledge and their findings in science 
and technology with youths of other 
countries, so as to obtain the best possi- 
ble cooperation and understanding 
which would also help promote better 
human relations in other endeavors. 
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I am, therefore, introducing a con- 
current resolution authorizing the 
President to issue a call for a World 
Science Youth Conference, to which are 
to be invited youth and youth leaders 
of all countries, including the Iron Cur- 
tain countries, who have demonstrated 
an interest in science, scientific re- 
search, and technology. This World 
Science Youth Conference is to be held 
in 1961 in Seattle, Wash., at a time 
when the World Science Pan-Pacific 
Exposition, also known as Century 21 
Exposition, is in progress in that city. 

On May 21, 1959, President Eisen- 
hower submitted a message to Corigress 
pertaining to U.S. participation in the 
Century 21 Exposition and requesting 
certain funds for use primarily in con- 
nection with exhibits which are planned 
to promote greater interest and under- 
standing of certain basic science areas on 
the part of young people and adults. 
This matter has been referred to the 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, of which I have the honor to be a 
member. 

U.S. participation in the Century 21 
Exposition was established under Public 
Law 880 of the 85th Congress, approved 
on September 2, 1958. Of the three pur- 
poses listed for the exposition, the second 
one is described as follows: 


(2) Depict the role of science in modern 
civilization, 


Under the circumstances, I believe . 
that a World Science Youth Conference 
to be held in conjunction with the ex- 
position would be most appropriate and 
an excellent way to promote interest in 
science among youth. 

Specifically, my resolution proposes 
that the youth conference shall afford 
the young people and youth leaders par- 
ticipating therein an opportunity to ex- 
change views and opinions on the fol- 
lowing problems: 

First. The development of science for 
peaceful purposes, rather than for war 
or destructive purposes. 

Second. Scientific and technological 
developments in the fields of agriculture, 
industry, and commerce, which can be 
used to assist the underprivileged and 
underdeveloped countries of the world. 

Third. The adaptation of scientific 
and technological advances to improve 
health and education and raise the 
standard of living in all countries. 

Fourth. Seek ways and means of pro- 
viding a greater incentive to the youth 
of the world to acquire scientific and 
technological knowledge, as well as the 
needed educational opportunities to ac- 
quire such knowledge. 

The resolution further provides that 
the World Science Youth Conference 
should submit specific recommendations 
for an international program designed 
to encourage the youth of the world to 
pursue scientific and technological proj- 
ects and research for thé benefit of all 
mankind. 

I should like to suggest that, when the 
call to the youth conference is issued, 
invitations should also be sent to youth 
representatives of Iron Curtain countries 
so that they and the nations they repre- 
sent may have the opportunity to see for 
themselves that the free world is ear- 
nestly interested in the peaceful develop- 
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ment of science and technology, and 
that it genuinely desires for all man- 
kind to live in peace. Iam naive enough 
to believe that perhaps some good may 
come out of this effort. 

It is my feeling that an international 
youth conference devoted to scientific 
progress would serve as a great boon to 
the cause of freedom. It would demon- 
strate to the newly independent nations 
of Asia and Africa, large and small, neu- 
tral or friendly to either West or East, 
that the Western World is truly aiming 
to achieve world peace and human prog- 
ress, not war and destruction. Freedom- 
loving peoples everywhere would be 
quick to realize that we are seeking to 
help all youth and to provide them with 
greater opportunities for a better life. 

Mr. Speaker, I firmly believe that we 
stand to gain a great deal through this 
proposal in winning moral support, 
greater prestige, and worldwide recog- 
nition of our efforts. Congress can 
launch this effort by prompt passage of 
my resolution. 





Presbytery of San Joaquin Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp today and call 
to the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress a resolution recently adopted by 
the Presbytery of San Joaquin approv- 
ing our Government’s position on recog- 
nition of Red China. 


The resolution prepared by the social 
education and action committee, headed 
by Rev. George W. Chrichton, reads as 
follows: 

RESOLUTION 

“We, the committee, move adoption of the 
following resolution: 

“No, 1. That we approve the action of our 
President and Department of State and our 
Government in general in refusing to recog- 
nize the Government of Communist China 
or her admission to the United Nations. 


“No. 2. That we approve the action of our 
Government in endeavoring to place our 
country in an adequate state of preparedness 
to combat any further armed aggression by 
any Communist country, the supporting of 
other countries, willing to assist us, with 
money and arms. 

“No. 3. That we urge representatives of our 
deriomination in the National Council of 
Churches to oppose any effort on the part 
of the council or its departments or com- 
mittees to recommend the recognition of Red 
China or her admission to the United Nations 
or any similar action contrary to the spirit 
of this resolution.” 


ACTION CONCERNING PETITION OF THE FIRST 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF EXETER, CALIF. 


The presbytery by a unanimous vote ap- 
proved this petition and all of its provisions: 
“Whereas the deliverances of the Fifth World 
Order Conference of the National Council of 
Churches, in session November 18 to 21, 1958, 
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proposed the admission of Red China to the 
United Nations; and 

“Whereas the News, a newsletter published 
and distributed by the National Council of 
Churches, in its new release dated November 
26, 1958, and immediately following the de- 
liverance of the fifth world order confer- 
ence, gave support to the proposal of ad- 
mitting Red China to the United Nations; 
and ; 

“Whereas the wide dissemination of this 
deliverance and support by the National 
Council of Churches on this news release 
created the opinion that the member 
churches of the National Council of Churches 
had or would give approval to this proposal; 
and 

“Whereas the Exeter Presbyterian Church, 
through its session and with the approval of 
its congregation, strongly opposes any pro- 
posal that would support Red China or its 
admission to the United Nations: Therefore 

“The Exeter Presbyterian Church respect- 
fully petitions the presbytery of San Joaquin 


to enter a strong protest to the seemingly 
untimely distribution of athe report of the 
fifth world order conference and apparent 


endorsement of the proposal by the National 
Council of Churches, and that this protest, 
when approved by the presbytery of San 
Joaquin, be delivered to the General Council 
of United Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America and a copy of the protest, 
and the action of the presbytery concerning 
the protest, be delivered to the office of the 
National Council of Churches in New York 
City. This protest was approved by the 
session of the Exeter church December 10, 
1958, and by the congregation January 13, 
1959.” 

The report, as a whole and all of its rec- 
ommendations were adopted. 





Hard Money Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled’ “ ‘Administered’ Cost of Mon- 
ey—High Interest—Is Cause of Inflia- 
tion,” published in the newspaper Oregon 
Farmer-Union of June 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

“ADMINISTERED” Cost OF MoONEY—HIGH IN- 
TEREST—Is CAUSE OF INFLATION 

What about this issue of inflation and the 
“sound dollar’? What is the cause of in- 
flation? And are the proposed remedies fair 
to farmers, wage earners and small business 
men? 

The subject of money has many pitfalls. 
Ever since William Jennings Bryan fought 
it out on a platform of free coinage of silver, 
money has been a favorite subject of 
American politiciams. It is again projected 
as a leading issue in the coming campaign 
by President Eisenhower's call for a “sound 
dollar.” 

At the risk of getting out on a limb, here 
are a few unorthodox thoughts on inflation 
and its causes. 

Demand and supply are no longer reliable 
guides in determining prices. This is be- 
cause prices are now administered by hugh 
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monopolistic corporations, such as the motor 
companies, irrespective of demand and irre- 
spective of supply. Even when demand was 
falling, as in the recent depression, prices of 
automobiles were raised. ‘This completely ig- 
nores the so-called law of supply and de- 
mand. The auto companies could do it—and 
get away with it—solely because they are so 
big and because they have nearly an airtight 
control of the market. 

The same thing is true of the price of 
steel and many other basic commodities in 
the economy. 

Why cannot the same rule be applied to 
the price of money, otherwise known as in- 
terest? We think the same rule is being ap- 
plied tomoney. The cost of money or credit 
today is just as much an administered price 
as the cost of other monopolistically con- 
trolled commodities in the market. 

A few days ago, the great New York banks 
which largely dominate the credit market 
in the United States, raised the price of 
credit—the prime interest rate—to 414 per- 
cent. That meant that those borrowers 
with the highest credit rating in the Na- 
tion had to pay 4% percent. Other banks 
all over the Nation have followed—or “will 
follow—this pattern. -Lesser borrowers will, 
of course, pay much more than 4% percent. 

As this administered price of money is 
raised, and all interest rates go up, their ef- 
fect on inflating prices all through the econ- 
omy will soon be felt. Homebuilders will 
have to pay higher interest rates. Farmers 
borrowing money to harvest their crops will 
pay higher interest. Businessmen borrow- 
ing to expand their business will pay more 
for interest. And worst of all, the cost to 
the Government of borrowed money will go 
up and up and up. There is now taik of 
raising the interest rate on Government 
bonds to 44 percent. Araise of 1 percent on 
Government bonds adds nearly a billion 
dollars a year to the interest bill of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

It is this monopoly control of credit 
which is the prime factor in causing infla- 
tion. Not higher wages but higher interest 
is the real villain. 

What is the remedy for this higher in- 
terest rate—this administered cost of credit? 

The remedy is a comparatively simple 
one—if the right political forces are in power. 
That remedy is for the Federal Government 
to furnish real competition in the money 
market to this monopoly control of credit. 
In other words, let’s have a little mixed 
economy applied to money. Let’s have some 
credit yardsticks just as we now have elec- 
tric power yardsticks in the form of Federal 
dams which tend to keep down the cost of 
privately generated electricity. If the Fed- 
eral Government would again institute the 
direct loaning of Federal credit to farmers 
and homebuilders, as it did during the 
forties and to some extent until 1952 when 
Eisenhower became President, you would see 
the interest rates fixed by private banks 
drop in a hurry. 

This policy of having the Federal Govern- 
ment furnish part of the credit needs of the 
Nation would not undermine the free enter- 
prise system. As a matter of fact, it would 
tend to strengthen the free enterprise sys- 
tem. For it is an axiom of the new eco- 
nomics that the free enterprise system can- 
not survive unless the Central Government 
actively intervenes to assure adequate pur- 
chasing power, competitive prices where 
monopolies would otherwise take over, and 
low interest rates to maintain an expanding 
economy. 

This may be very painful to certain 
groups in the population. But it would be 
very helpful to the vast majority. And in 
the long run, it would assure a healthier 
free enterprise economy. It is the real 
answer—the only answer—to the kind of 
inflation which faces us today. 
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Communist Psychological Warfaré 
Against the United States and the Rest 
of the Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it has long been recognized that 
Communist tacticians utilize insidious 
techniques in their campaign of psycho- 
logical warfare against the United States 
and the rest of the free world. These 
techniques are frequently veiled, dis- 
guised, and camouflaged. 

Maj. Gen, Lewis S. Griffing, Deputy 
Commanding General, 4th U.S. Army, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., has thrown the 
light of expert comment on these tech- 
niques in a recent speech. 

Because of the timely and continuing 
importance to the Nation of this subject 
matter, I ask unanimous consent that 
the speech be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress By Mas. Gen. Lewis S. GRIFFING, 
USA, Deputy ComMANDING GENERAL, 4TH 
U.S. Army, Fort Sam Houston, TEx., aT 
FourtH oF JuLY PROGRAM, Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., JuL¥Y 4, 1959 
We are met here today to commemorate 

one of the most significant days in world 

history. It is the anniversary of the official 
beginning of the American Revolution, the 
day on which that great document, the 

Declaration of Independence, was formalized. 

On that day our natjonal existence began. 

Think carefully what that has meant to the 

world in the 183 years since that great event. 

From the 4th of July 1776, when those 
great founders of our country declared to 
the world our Nation’s independence, to the 
4th of July 1959, this country has moved 
to the pinnacle of world leadership. It is 
an amazing record—from a mere handful of 
courageous leaders and volunteers to the 
mightiest Nation in the world in a com- 
paratively insignificant fraction of the span 
of the history of mankind as we know it. 

We may well be proud of that record, and 
for its many facets which together present 
a picture of unparalleled progress. It is a 
picture of a people who have gained un- 
precedented power—politically, financially, 
and militarily—almost overnight, so to speak, 
and who have used that power not for world 
conquest or domination, but to rescue and 
assist and lead by christian example the 
weak and the helpless everywhere. 

We are a people who cannot be led into 
war by our. friends, but who can be provoked 
into it only by the overt acts of international 
criminals who seek world conquest or domi- 
nation by force. We do not have to beat our 
breasts and proclaim it—we have lived it 
during the period of man’s greatest progress 
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in material things. And our form of gov- 
ernment insures that this moral code will 
continue. 

We take pride in our military history, 
which has insured, often against tremendous 
odds and at great sacrifice of life and na- 
tional treasure, the preservation of our re- 
vered form of government. 

The 145 streamers on the Army flag repre- 
sent not only great sacrifice, but great honor 
to the U.S: Army and the heroes who gave it 
soul and body. They were not mercenaries, 
or blind slaves of tyrants. They were cham- 
pions of the right—-champions with a mis- 
sion—champions of the present and the fu- 
ture generations who, God willing, will live 
in freedom. 

Each streamer contains a thrilling story of 
men who did not want to go to war, but who 
were willing to sacrifice all they held dear in 
the unceasing struggle to develop a world in 
which the individual will be free from in- 
justice—from either his own or another gov- 
ernment. 

The world recognized, and we marvel to- 
day, at the courage of those signers of the 
Declaration of Independence and the volun- 
teers of the Army who fought to insure a 
place in history for that Declaration. The 
odds against their fortunes, their lives, and 
their sacred honor were tremendous. It must 
have presented an almost impossible situa- 
tion, facing the world’s mightiest army and 
navy with nothing but raw courage and 
faulty flintlocks. 

But we are now engaged in just as deadly 
a war. Here in the middle of the 20th cen- 
tury the weight of tyranny—political, eco- 
nomic, social, and military—is still heavy on 
the shoulders of men, It is unceasingly en- 
gaged in maneuvering by any means—mostly 
foul—to bring. about the opportunity of 
crushing all men with its killing weight. 

Its name is communism—and its slaves 
are legion. And it is a greater tyrant than 
George ITI ever thought of being. 

Our military forces, like the Minutemen, 
are faced with almost impossible odds, if one 
considers just the number of men in uniform. 
So we must, like the Minutemen, be versatile. 
We must be prepared to fight an all-out nu- 
clear war. At the same time, we must be 
prepared to fight any type of war, anywhere, 
to keep the Communist tyrant from his goal 
of world conquest. 

In the field of military power the United 
States has made significant strides. We have 
been and are continually improving our 
physical preparedness with new ground, sea, 
and air vehicles, weapons, methods, and 
equipment. But we need also mental pre- 
paredness—an understanding of what faces 
us and the mental fortitude to meet that 
threat. 

Let me speak frankly. We and the other 
free people of the world are engaged in mortal 
struggle with the Communists. To the Com- 
munists the cold war is not a holding opera- 
tion, nor a prelude to a hot war. The cur- 
rent “struggle is the main bout, the decisive 
offensive, conducted on an unlimited scale, 
with total victory as the goal. 

Right now—this very moment—the Com- 
munists are aiming a barrage of propaganda 
and espionage at freedom-loving countries 
the like of which we have never seen. We 
can talk about total war or the “big kill’’ 
and take great satisfaction in reading about 
the invention of ‘more and more destructive 
and ultimate weapons against which there is 


no defense. The Communists, nevertheless, 
have brought one-third of the world under 
their iron control. How have they done 
this? Not by total war. They have accom- 
plished their ends by shrewd diplomacy, 
propaganda, deception, the blackmail of 
threats, fifth-column subversion, guerrilla 
forces, and, where expedient, localized shoot- 
ing wars. 

Witness the fact that now with Tibet 18 
limited war. situations have occurred since 
the end of the shooting in World War II in 
1945. 

Is anyone here so optimistic as to believe 
this piecemeal aggression will stop? ~ 

We are engaged in a psychological war with 
the Communists. Are we prepared to fight 
this psychological war? Are we aware of the 
symptoms of this type of warfare? Do we 
recognize them? Have we the mental ability, 
resourcefulness, and determination to resist 
Communist propaganda, to identify it, to 
denounce it, and to fight back? 

What are the signs of psychological war- 
fare in which we are engaged? 

If we pause long enough to analyze what's 
going on in the world today, the method of 
attack is obvious. It consists of two basic 
objectives of the Kremlin, as far as the United 
States is concerned. 

The first may be called the economic 
strangulation of the United States. Some of 
the symptoms are to cut us off from raw 
materials from abroad, to destroy markets 
for our manufactured goods, to stop the flow 
of U.S. capital abroad—to drive away friends 
and allies. 

The second objective is aimed at crippling 
the United States from within. The way of 
life we have built up over generations comes 
under attack. Our institutions, our indus- 
trial structure, our culture, our ideals, and 
our great free-enterprise system which has 
produced the highest standard of living the 
world has ever known are the prime targets. 

They promote strife and dissension among 
labor and management, or among races, 
creeds, and classes. They discredit our cus- 
toms and culture. We are painted to the 
rest of the world as the warmongers, they 
as the peace seekers. 

Also used are the “trojan horse” technique 
which penetrates, subverts, and gradually 
takes over weak governments and countries; 
the “big lie” and “red herring” methods 
which consume our attention and energy in 
refuting something which was never true in 
the first place; treaties, agreements, prom- 
ises are kept or broken as they fit the Com- 
munist overall assault. The “now-you-see- 
it—now-you-don’t” or “shell game” method, 
which alternately raises false hopes and 
frustrations among free people, hoping to 
undermine our will to resist, 

“The “wrong ball” system in which the 
Communists very adroitly build up a crisis 
in one place and while everyone is alarmed 
and concerned about it, quietly move into a 
completely different place and take over. 
Berlin and Iraq may be current examples. 

These insidious techniques employed by 
the Communist tacticians are numerous and 
used with skill, deception, and foresight. 
They are mixed with the soothing ointment 
of peaceful coexistence. Other examples of 
their deception are: “Let’s end the arma- 
ment race”; “Let’s prohibit the atom bomb”; 
“Let’s pull our troops out of Korea and Ger- 
many”; “Let’s disengage in Europe.” 
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Look at the evidence so that we may stay 
mentally alert and avoid getting caught in 
these pyschological traps. 

Mental preparedness is just as vital to our 
survival as physical preparedness. 

It coneerns me and I know it does you 
also that we are weak in this area. Cer- 
tainly we are reminded of our obligations 
often enough but are we getting the idea 
across to all the people? 

When we look at the trend in juvenile 
delinquency, hoodlumism, and general disre- 
spect for law and order, it gives us cause 
to wonder. There seems to be a certain 
lethargy and an unwillingness to face up to 
what is happening to and in the United 
States and the free world. In other words, 
our fourth weapon or the psychological 
weapon is by no means comparable to our 
physical capability. 

Today we should look into our hearts and 
make sure we do not fail to keep that faith. 
On each Fourth of July we should read again 
those words which proclaimed liberty 
throughout the. land in our Declaration of 
Independence and which have since served 
as inspiration to the oppressed everywhere. 

Unlike the Constitution, the Declaration 
of Independence provides no frame of gov- 
ernment. It offers no patiern of human so- 
ciety, no specific blueprint for the future. 
But it contains a body of abiding truth. 
Lenin and Stalin lie embalmed in Moscow, 
symbols of Communist tyranny. Our own 
Constitution, by contrast, is enshrined as a 
symbol of our devotion to a government of 
laws, not men. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is a perpetual reminder of the 
purpose of these laws—of the only valid pur- 
pose of all laws—to provide and perpetuate 
a society within which all men can enjoy 
the largest feasible degree of liberty and at- 
tain the fullest measure of happiness. 

The Declaration is revered in all corners 
of the earth by the free and those who would 
be free. Their hearts are stirred by it part- 
ly because of its historic associations and its 
success, partly because of the beauty of its 
phrases, but chiefly because men perceive 
that it is as universal as it is national. Its 
historic American faith can be simply stated 
in dateless language. 

By birth all men are equal, not in ability 
or condition, for that has been untrue in all 
the ages of which we have any record, but 
in the possession of fundamental rights. 
Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
are mentioned in the great charter; but 
more important than any list is the “truth” 
that men possess these rights, not because 
of race or creed or station, but because they 
are human beings. Here is the eternal an- 
swer to bigotry and intolerance of any and 
every sort. 

Government and other form of public con- 
trol is a means to human well-being, not an 
end in itself. Man is not made for the state 
but the state for man, and it derives its just 
powers only from the consent of the gov- 
erned. In extreme cases, like the one in 
1776, this “truth” justifies political revolu- 
tion, and in all cases it provides the criterion 
by which any government or institution 
should be judged. No sort of rule can justly 
rest on power alone, and here is the eternal 
answer to all forms of tyranny over the per- 
sons, the property, and the minds of men. 

The wondrous phrases which werg written 
on our first Independence Day into the offi- 
cial creed of the newborn Nation were an ex- 
pression of ideals, not immediate realities. 
In every generation since, some men have 
scoffed at them, some have given only lip 
service to them, and others have been dis- 
tressed by the slow and imperfect attain- 
ment of them. But the gradual realization 
of the wisdom of the great Declaration has 
inspired American citizens, soldiers, and 
statesmen to their noblest actions. 

The Declaration’s most eloquent testimony. 
was that given by Abraham Lincoln on the 
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anniversary of Washington’s birthday in 
1861, when he said: 

“I have never had a feeling politically 
that did not spring from the sentiments 
embodied in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. I have often pondered over the dan- 
gers which were incurred by the men who 
assembled here (in Philadelphia) and 
framed and adopted the Declaration. I have 
pondered over the toils that were endured 
by the officers and soldiers of the army who 
achieved that independence. I have often 
inquired of myself what great principle or 
idea it was that kept this Confederacy so 
long together. It was not the mere matter 
of the separation of the colonies from the 
motherland; but that sentiment in the 
Declaration of Independence which gave lib- 
erty, not alone to the people of this coun- 
try, but, I hope, to the world, for all fu- 
ture time.” 

On the 4th of July 1795, 11 years after 
the historic struggle for American independ- 
ence began, a Dr. Samuel Willard, who inci- 
dentally was one of General Meloy’s fore- 
bears, made what was then called an ora- 
tion. I can do no better than to quote 
briefly from it. To me it stated then our 
case for today as clearly as words can: 


“On this joyful, this memorable day how 
ought our hearts to glow with gratitude 
towards that Almighty Being, who appeared 
for us in our darkest scenes of adversity 
and danger, and has conducted us to a state 
of unequalled happiness and prosperity. Let 
us evince the grateful feelings of our hearts 
by acting in correspondence with the dig- 
nity of our natures, and agreeable to the 
strictest rules of morality and religion. 


“Happy are we as a nation and happy 
shall we continue to be, if we have only 
the virtue to know and prize the source 
from whence our happiness proceeds. And 
here let me ask: are there any who would 
knowingly prefer licentiousness, anarchy, 
and confusion, before peace, harmony, and 
good Government?—we would hope there are 
but few but very few among us, who would 
answer in the affirmative. How pleasing 
would it be should the several republics 
and the individuals who compose them, cor- 
dially harmonize under our present form of 
civil Government. In the meantime we 
may do much to render ourselves and our 
acquaintance happy in the prospect. Let us 
attend only to fair and rational arguments. 
Let us not be led astray by idle harangues 
or by objections without any foundation. 
Let us exert ourselves to sow the seeds of 
harmony and concord; and let us adhere 
to our Constitution as the rock of our 
political salvation. Should our Government 
continue stable and energetic—should piety, 
virtue, industry, and frugality be encour- 
aged—should luxury and vice be discoun- 
tenanced: America may then hope the con- 
tinuance of those blessings which she has 
already realized, and which luxuriant imag- 
ination has heretofore painted out. Her 
estimation with foreign nations will increase. 
Her arts and manufactures will flourish. 
Her husbandmen will find a ready vent for 
the productions of their farms. Commerce 
will spread her whitening sails to the four 
winds of heaven. The remotest regions of 
the earth will be visited by her ships and 
benefited by her exportations. Her free- 
born sons will enjoy the sum of human 
felicity and transmit it entire to the latest 
posterity.” 

In a few moments. our current version of 
Old Glory goes down and in its place will 
be raised the 49-star flag—the additional 
star for our new great State of Alaska. In 
another year Hawali will be added. 

Fix your eyes on that grand old flag, and 
take from that look the inspiration which 
is always there. -Nothing must ever take 
away that symbol which is the United 
States of America. 


July 13 
Study of Poison Spray Effects Overdue 
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HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on June 
21, 1959, the Department of the Interior 
endorsed legislation, which I have co- 
sponsored in the House (H.R. 5813), to 
increase the scope and value of the re- 
search’ now being conducted to deter- 
mine the effect of pesticides upon fish 
and wildlife resources. 

Pointing a finger at the need for such 
legislation is the Salt Lake Tribune in its 
editorial of June 29. The editorial 
follows: 

[From the Salt Lake Tribune, June 29, 1959] 
Srupy or PoIson Spray EFFECTS OVERDUE 
The Interior Department’s recent appeal 

for a greatly expanded research program into 
the effects of pesticides on fish and wildlife 
surely will be echoed by concerned organi- 
zations and individuals throughout the 
country. 

The problem has proved of much greater 
magnitude than originally believed and the 
research program should be permitted to 
expand as wisdom dictates, Ross Leffler, 
Assistant Interior Secretary, said in a report 
to Congress. 

It should not be too much to hope that the 


program will be expanded even beyond the 


recommendations of the Department and 
also inelude a thorough study of the effects 
of inseet poisons on humans and domestic 
animals. 


The Interior Department estimates that 
the use of pesticides will increase so greatly 
that by 1975 the wholesale value of such 
materials used each year will approach a 
billion dollars. That would compare with $40 
million worth used in 1940 and $290 million 
worth in 1956. 

“One-sixth of all the croplands and mil- 
lions of acres of forests, rangelands and 
marshlands are treated annually with these 
chemicals,” Leffler said. 


“Most of these areas are important wildlife 
and fish habitats. Some chemicals persist in 
the soil for periods of 3 to 5 years or longer. 

“Certain food chain organisms, such as 
earthworms, living in treated.soil or waters, 
tend to concentrate poison in their body 
tissue. Hence, birds, fish, and other aquatic 
creatures are affected when they feed upon 
the contaminated organisms,” the report 
said. 

“Studies made to date have shown that 
DDT may Kill fish and other aquatic life when 
applied at dosage rates in excess of one- 
quarter pound per acre. Two pounds per 
acre will kill birds and cause heavy mortality 
among mammals.” 

Pheasants, quail, and other species exposed 
to amounts which do not cause death suffer 
delayed effects in the form of reduced repro- 
ductive capacity and survival of their young. 

“Persistent high levels of DDT have been 
found in the bodies of fish months after tem- 
porary concentrations in the stream had dis- 
sipated,” Leffler reported. “Bird numbers in 
several of the areas treated with Heptachlor 
for imported fire-ant control have been found 
to be reduced 75 to 85 percent. Populations 
of quail, wild turkey, and rabbits also were 
decimated in some of the areas.” 

It would also seem reasonable that DDT 
and other chemicals ranging from mildly 
toxic to dangerously poisonous might be 
passed on tg human consumers through veg- 
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etables or fruit which have been sprayed or 
through concentrations in milk and meat. 

After a great deal of soul searching and 
debate, Congress last year tightened regula- 
tions empowering the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration to control flavorings, sweeteners, 
and a host of other chemical agents known as 
food additives. The law applies chiefly to 
chemicals deliberately placed in food going 
into commercial channels. The teeth in the 
law require pretesting by manufacturers 
before an additive is placed on the market. 

Poisoning through accidental or deliberate 
heavy use of insecticides remains largely in 
@ no-man’s land of controversy and confu- 
sion. Powerful conservation organizations 
are fighting vast aerial spraying programs 
such as that for fire ants in the southern 
States, but what of the lowly homo sapiens 
whose strawberry beds happen to be in the 
way of his neighbor’s spray gun? 

It is time a thorough study was made of 
what conceivably could prove to be a mam- 
moth self-poisoning program being carried 
on by the American people. 
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Getting the Job Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, the dele- 
gates to Delaware’s annual convention of 
Federation of Democratic Clubs were re- 
cently given an opportunity to hear one 
of our distinguished younger Members, 
Senator VANCE HARTKE, deliver an en- 
lightening address on affairs in Wash- 
ington. 

Senator HarTKE’s able analysis and 
presentation received widespread com- 
ment throughout the First State. 

In order that others may benefit from 
his observations, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his timely and interesting mes- 
sage entitled “Getting the Job Done,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GETTING THE JOB DONE 
(Address by Senator VANCE HarTKE, Demo- 
crat, of Indiana, to annual convention of 

Federation of Democratic Clubs, Dover, 

Del., Apr. 25, 1959) 

Nearly 3 years ago I was at, the Democratic 
National Convention in Chicago as an ob- 
server, the young mayor of a struggling in- 
dustrial city down on the Ohio River in 
southern Indiana. Here, I met representa- 
tives of the great State of Delaware. 

My associates and I struck up acquaint- 
ances with several men from the State in 
which I appear tonight. Since then many 
things have happened to the country, to your 
State and mine, to our party, to me per- 
sonally. In a sense, they are interwoven. 

They form a part of the tapestry that is 
the state of the union, 1959. The central 
theme of that tapestry is largely that of our 
party. 

In the heat of the summer of 1956 I could 
not know that your great Senator, ALLEN 
Freak, and I would become friends and asso- 
ciates in the U.S. Senate. It is, in part, this 
association which brings me here tonight. 

But before I discuss any further the things 
I have come to talk over with you, I want to 
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say some words about your distinguished 
Senator. He is one of the most respected 
and best liked men in the Senate. Even 
when someone has differences of opinion 
with him his opponent acknowledges the in- 
telligence and the sincerity of the Senator 
from Delaware. I know Delaware is proud 
of ALLEN FreaR as I am to serve with him. 

So we are together tonight in part be- 
cause of ALLEN FREAR—my friend and yours. 
We are together in part because of the fail- 
ings of our opposition. We are together in 
part because of our Democratic program and 
leadership. We are together because of our 
mutual success. 

It is a success upon which we draw for 
for inspiration for the future. Ours never 
was a party to promise rather than perform. 
Or to look backward and not forward. Or 
to be content with a record of the past. 

You and I know and glory in the record 
of past achievement by Democrats in the 
White House, on Capitol Hill, in your own 
State capitol, and in mine. But this is not 
enough. 

With victory have come obligations and 
responsibilities. I report to you in all sin- 
cerity and humility. We are accepting them. 

We cling to the ideas and ideals of a 
party devoted to service, a party concerned 
with the welfare of the people who together 
make up this Nation. 

If I have learned anything in Washing- 
ton, it is that not everything is clearcut 
right and wrong, black and white, good and 
evil. People of differing views—even within 
our party—can have equally deep convic- 
tions. These keep our party healthy as dif- 
ferent views have kept our Nation healthy. 

To find common ground among these dif- 
fering views is not compromise of ideals or 
principles. It is, rather, getting the job done. 

There are those in politics who play to 
the grandstand rather than work with the 
them to get the job done. I heard an old 
hand ask one day, “Do you want us to make 
a lot of noise about this or do you want to 
get legislation passed?” 

I am proud to report to you that most 
of the Democrats on Capitol Hill want to 
get legislation passed. And this was the 
mandate of the voters which last fall gave 
us almost a 2 to 1 majority in the Con- 
gress—and if the recent polls are correct, 
that majority would be larger if it were 
election day today. 

They saw in our party the doers. We 
seemed to have the new young faces. We 
seemed to have the vigor and the program— 
the ideals and the ideas. We seemed to be 
willing to work to get the job done instead 
of just talking about it. 

And what have we done to carry out the 
mandate we were given? 

In the Senate we have passed— 

A bill to help areas with heavy unemploy- 
ment to help themselves. 

A new housing bill, which includes funds 
to revitalize our large cities, clear slums, 
help ordinary people own homes and assist 
our veterans. 

An airport construction bill designed to 
get caught up with the jet age. 

Hawatian statehood. 

Assistance for educational TV. 

Continuation of jobless benefits for those 
out of work long periods. 

An extension of the draft. 

Participation in the world bank mone- 
tary fund. 

A workable labor reform bill which, while 
it does not contain everything that every- 
body believes should be in such a bill, was 
approved by committee 13 to 2 before win- 
ning a floor okay this week. 

A plan for a study of unemployment and 
how to lick this problem which today finds 
some 4144 million Americans out of wah 


« Considering that we have been in session 
only about 3 months and considering that 
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there has been a flood of minor legislation, 
I believe the record we are writing in Wash- 
ington is one of which all Democrats can 
be proud. 

It is being done with thorough investiga- 
tion, adequate debate and due deliberation. 

This is the trademark of real leadership. 
The U.S. Senate is blessed with many great 
Democratic leaders. But a great deal of the 
credit for our record must go to our ma- 
jority leader, LYNDON JOHNSON. 

In view of some of the thinge which have 
been said about the leadership, I would like 
you to know that the majority leader has 
never been too busy to discuss legislation 
with me, to listen to my ideas and to trade 
information and ideas. Senator JOHNSON 
has made this a practice with anyone who 
seeks him out. 

I wonder if we have not come so far in 
recent years that we Americans have for- 
gotten what real leadership is. 

If there is anything for which we may in- 
dict the Republican Party on a national 
level, it is for not doing what has been 
necessary for the well-being of the vast 
majority of the people. There is great fear 
right now, for instance, whether there may 
be some vetoes of our work in Congress. 

Unfortunately, when we received our 
mandate last November, the White House 
and the administration did not go with it. 
If the people could have had it within their 
power to do so, I feel certain they would 
have given us this additional authority. 

Instead of leadership in the administration, 
however, we continue to have sham—study, 
stall, and stumble. 

More than a year ago we were told that 
the unemployment problem was improving. 
The tune remains the same. Not long ago 
Labor Secretary Mitchell said he would eat 
his hat if unemployment did not drop below 
3 million by October. 

And what about the 3 million who are 
left? There seems to be no concern for them 
among the stalwarts of the administration. 

Some weeks ago Secretary Flemming of 
Health, Education, and Welfare announced a 
program of assistance for better schools. He 
proposed—in all seriousness—that we pass 
the program now because it is needed now, 
but postpone -putting it into effect for a 
year or two, 

Meantime, the administration asked Con- 
gress to pay certain bills due next year 
this year. 

Now, this is foolishness. 

If we Democrats would propose anything 
like this, we would be held up for national 
ridicule in the newspapers of the country. 

But I suppose we have come to expect 
not alone lack of leadership and lack of con- 
cern, but often a lack of good commonsense 
as well. 

Our administration has now embarked on 
@ program of bungled budget balance. In 
the first place, this so-called balanced budget 
is a fairy tale. 

If we raise taxes and fees of seven differ- 
ent kinds—and if business improves some 
30 percent, and fail to assume our proper 
responsibility—then the President may have 
sent us a balanced budget. 

But balance itself is not the test. If it 
were, then the sure method would be to 
remove all taxes and spend nothing. Result: 
Income 0, spending 0. 

Government is designed to accept respon- 
sibility and to do a job. If we are attacked 
or if your friends are attacked, we will fight. 
This is our resolve. 

Of course, we must work to keep our spend- 
ing within balance of what we expect to 
take in. But you can balance your budget 
at home by buying yourself a new car instead 
of food, or a fur coat for the wife instead 
of milk for the children, or a new roof on 
the house instead of new lights in the living 
room, 
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What we Democrats have said thus far is 
that we are concerned that there is unem- 
ployment and a need for so many things here 
at home. We are worried about the state 
cf our Armed Forces and our defense re- 
search and production. We are worried 
about an adequate farm program. These 
things cost money. So do airports, hos- 
pitals, roads, houses. 

Every spending proposal that comes before 
Congress is getting careful scrutiny because 
of this. We are going to decide that we 
need food and milk before a new car or a 
coat. We are going to decide whether we 
should rewire the living room or fix the roof. 
And we believe we can probably do both. 

We are determined to balance the budget, 
not because this is an end, but because it is 
the right way to proceed. 

We are equally determined to bring back 
prosperity because this is right and because 
we know recession is something we cannot 
afford. 

We are determined to have better educa- 
tion, less sickness, more and better housing, 
a better defense, a workable farm program, 
hospitals, parks—new tomorrows, greater 
futures, better living for all of us. 

The people have confidence in us. 

We are going to perform—just as we have 
been performing in the past. 

Contrast the performance of the past 6 
years in Congress with that of the past 6 
years of the Republican national administra- 
tion—or for the moment go back more than 
6 years. I recall too weil during the re- 
cent recession the attempt to pacify the 
fears of the people held out these reassur- 
ing thoughts: Have no fear. Everything is 
going to be all right. Prosperity is just 
around the corner. We will not have an- 
other depression like the thirties. And here 
is why: We have found built-in economic 
stabilizers. They are: 

1. Unemployment insurance. 

2. Social security programs, 

3. Bank deposit insurance. 

4. Stock market controls. 

These built-in economic stabilizers will 
prevent another depression. 

And they probably did. 

But where did these far-reaching, forward- 
looking programs originate? Did they come 
from the Madison Avenue slogan masters? 
No. They came from clear-thinking Dem- 
ocratic administration. When they were 
proposed, they were violently objected to by 
the Republicans. Yet, in time of stress, 
danger and fear, the Republicans reas- 
suredly pointed to these Democratic meas- 
ures as the safeguards of the Nation. And 
as I said a few moments ago, during the 
past 6 years contrast the forward-looking 
programs of the Democratic-controlled Con- 
gress with the inept administration, the 
same clear contrast of action compared to 
inaction, retrogression compared to progress, 
looking forward compared to looking back- 
ward can be found. 

Our party and our country will profit most 
from a program of action * * * decisive, 
bold action to solve the problems and get 
the job done. I am less concerned about 
who leads this fight or the exact course it 
will take than I am about getting on with 
the task. 

I am far less concerned about who will lead 
us in 1960 thgn I am whether he will have 
the tools with which to lead. We must give 
him the program, the record, the accom- 
plishments. With this, he will win, who- 
ever he is. 

Your part in this is to help us with ideas, 
ideals, and adyice. It is to correct us when 
we are wrong, boost us when we are right. 
It is to tell the story of what we are doing, 
how we are doing it and why. 
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We are, I believe, on the threshold of 
greatest success, success in which everyone 
in this room can benefit morally and ma- 
terially. 

Let us promise each other, now, we will 
work together to get the job done. 


. 





American Youths Break Down the Bar- 
riers of Misunderstanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, last 
week I introduced a bill for the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Peace. 

At that time, in a colloquy with the 
distinguished senior Senator from Min- 
nesota {Mr. Humpurey!, I referred to 
the contributions to international un- 
derstanding that are made by the stu- 
dent exchange programs. 

I characterized these young people as 
roving ambassadors. Though without 
skill in the formal arts of diplomacy, 
they speak the language of the heart and 
thus break down the barriers of distrust 
and suspicion which so often divide peo- 
ples and nations. 

Recently, in the Washington (D.C.) 
Post and Times Herald and in my home- 
town newspaper, the Elkins Inter-Moun- 
tain, there were reported two incidents 
of students who are conducting their own 
voluntary cultural exchange programs. 
The stories were well written and carry 
an appeal and a challenge. These young 
people express in their actions the 
youthful enthusiasm and idealism which 
transcends national boundaries and 
move the world closer to a true interna- 
tional community. 

I commend these articles to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rerc- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, July 3, 1959] 
SruDENT Runs His Own CULTURAL EXCHANGE 
PLAN 
(By Jean White) 

Harry Morgan, a college senior who sells 
$1 shares in friendship to underwrite his own 
private exchange program, is ready to take 
four visiting foreign students on a goodwill 
tour across the United States. 

This is the fourth year his “Ambassador 
for Friendship” program has been on the 
road, and the Morgan entourage is traveling 
in style this time. 

“I needed a car,” the 25-year-old Rutgers 
University student explained simply. “So I 
wrote a one-page letter to George Romney 
(president of American Motors Inc.) and 
told him about our exchange. 

“A few days later he called and asked: 
*What color?’” 

*So Harry and his four ambassadors from 
overseas now have a red and _ white, air- 
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conditioned, power-steered, power-braked 
Nash Rambler for their 13,000-mile trek. 

Traveling along with Harry are an eco- 
nomics major from Pakistan, a political 
science major from Italy, a civil engineer- 
lawyer from Argentina, and an artist from 
the Philippines. 

They're traveling on $1,500 and American 
hospitality. 

“If we see a prosperous looking farm, we 
stop and tell the farmer how lovely his barn 
is and get invited to supper,” says Harry. 

On their 3 days here, the Morgan ambas- 
sadors are guests of the Statler Hotel. Hil- 
ton hotels in five other cities also will be 
hosts to them. 

Harry raised the $1,500 this year by ask- 
ing service and women’s groups to buy a 
share in international understanding. In 
1957 and 1958, he raised $3,000 each year. 
This time school work curtailed his fund- 
raising so he decided to take four foreign 
students already studying here but without 
money to travel. 

The idea of a private exchange program 
came to Harry in 1953 after a stint with a 
Friends work group in Holland on flood re- 
lief. He’s worked at his project ever since. 





[From the Elkins Inter-Mountain, July 6, 
1959} 
YouTus HAVE FPaITH IN FELLOW MaN—VovUcH 
FOR NATION’S HOSPITALITY 


(By Eldora Menjum) 


Two Arizona teenagers arrived in Elkins 
over the holiday weekend singing the praises 
of their fellow men. 

“We've traveled 4,000 miles on the hospi- 
tality of the American people,” said 16-year- 
old Dave Burns, who with his companion, 
Bob Smelick, 17, spent the night in Elkins at 
the YMCA. 

The Central High School students of Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., had set out from home 3. weeks 
ago to attend the National Student Council 
convention in Pittsburgh. Their school 
couldn't afford to pay their expenses as dele- 
gates, so the two youths decided to hitch- 
hike their way to the convention city. 

Not only did they reach Pittsburgh with- 
out difficulty, but they have toured all the 
major cities along the east coast. 

Carrying their bedroll with them, the two 
lads have slept on porches and in basements 
and have been invited to many a stranger’s 
dining table in their 3-week-long expedition. 

“We've spent less than $60 each,” said one 
of the youths, as he explained that they vis- 
ited YMCA’s in many towns to find over- 
night lodging. 

Neither of the young men had ever trav- 
eled east of the Mississippi. So their first 
yearn was to visit New York City where they 
spent 4days. They also visited Atlantic City, 
N.J., and Washington, D.C. 

“We baled 10 tons of hay for our lodging 
and a real feast in Lancaster County, Pa.,” 
said Burns. 

In the Nation’s Capital, our Congressman 
took us out to lunch, and we saw the sights. 
We passed the office door of Vice President 
RicHarp Nrxon, and decided to go in and 
pay him a visit. But one of the reception- 
ists reminded us he was in Russia. 

“We didn’t do much actual thumbing,” re- 
minded Burns. He said they answered ad- 
vertisements in the motor travel section of 
newspapers and shared rides or helped drive 
person traveling to various sections. 

Homeward bound and just outside of 
Washington, D.C., a Pentagon employee 
picked them up and gave them a lift for 20 
miles. He let them out along the deserted 
roadway about dusk with a storm threaten- 
ing from a distance. He was turning off the 
highway in another direction. The motorist 
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continued on his way for some 10 miles, but 
became worried about the two youths left 
alone alongside the road and returned to 
pick them up and take them home with him 
for the night. 

Near Petersburg, the lads were hitch-hik- 
ing when a minister and his family picked 
them up. The pastor drove them some four 
miles and then invited them to come home 
to join in a family dinner. 

Burns, son of a Lutheran minister and 
State oratorical contest winner, said he and 
Smelick became acquainted with Miss June 
Myles of Elkins, at the National Stutient 
Council convention. Miss Myles, president 
of the student council at Elkins High School, 
representing this city at the meeting. 

While in Elkins, the two youths visited 
at the George Myles residence. 

Smelick, president of Central High student 
council and president of Salt River Valley 
Presidents and Vice Presidents Association, 
must be back in Phoenix, by July 10. For 
on that date, he leaves by plane for an all- 
expense paid trip to Boy’s Nation, the site 
of the convention—back in Washington. 

The Arizona youths caught a ride to El- 
kins from Petersburg with James Reese, of 
Fairmont, an auditor who was. spending 
some time in Elkins before continuing to 
Parkersburg. He gave the boys a lift on to 
Parkersburg as he departed this city. 





Representative Fulton on U.S. Defense 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959, 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is 
sometimes overlooked that while the 
Soviet Union is a distant neighbor, Mos- 
cow being 4,700 miles from New York, it 
is also a fact that the U.S.S.R. is only a 
few miles distant across the Bering Strait 
from our 49th State, Alaska, and within 
relatively short range of our advance 
bases throughout the world. Repre- 
sentative James G. Futton, the senior 
minority member of the House Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics, and a 
senior member of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, has written an im- 
portant commentary on this question 
published in the Sunday, June 28, Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald. .: 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald, June 28, 1959] 

WHERE SHOULD THE UNITED STATES CONCEN- 
TRATE ITS DEFENSE BUILDUP?—REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FULTON Says FoRWarD Bases Put A 
PREMIUM ON IRBM MIssILE 
(By Representative James G. FULTON) 
Big nation power plays today are as fast 

as a big league baseball game. A crack of 

the bat or a line drive down center field, 
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and the strategic positions of the teams 
change and the stands are electrified. 

The two big league powers, United States 
of America and U.S.S.R., are and have been 
winning and losing ball games for the last 
12 years. But it is still a tight series and no 
one has a really decisive advantage. 

Anybody who tries to give the results of 
this world series during the tight 12th game 
is permitting his bravery to get beyond his 
reason. b 

Neither the U.S.S.R. nor United States of 
America has such overwhelming strength 
that it can eliminate the other. Each has 
sufficient current strength in various fields 
so that neither could destroy the other with- 
out being nearly destroyed itself, which is 
clearly unprofitable. 

So; does the argument of who is ahead 
in the ICBM race really profit us? In the 
missile and rocket field, each nation sur- 
passes the other in different ways but neither 
presently has an effective strategic su- 
periority. 

We have no information that the Soviets 
have operational ICBM weapon capability, 
nor do we know that there has been a suc- 
cessful target reentry by a Soviet ICBM in 
which the CEP (circle of probable error) has 
been accurate enough to indicate that it is 


at this date even a partially successful mili- 


tary weaponry system. I challenge anybody 
to prove otherwise. 

Statements giving the U.S.S.R. this capa- 
bility are pure guesswork. Of course, the 
Soviets have their IRBM land range, and 
their southwest-to-northeast ICBM land 
range, largely over Siberia. But successful 
missile flights of the length that the United 
States has completed over the Atlantic mis- 
sile range from Cape Canaveral to Ascension 
Island, would fall in the Pacific Ocean on 
Russia’s ICBM range. Their range is too 
short for land fall and there is no evidence 
of successful Russian ICBM sea reentry shots 
such as this country has publicly announced. 

There is no doubt of American superiority 
in the guidance and control fields, and in 
tracking and telemetry. We and our allies 
have a worldwide network of ground stations 
aiding us in these fields. The U.S.S.R. has 
none outside of her territory and satellites. 

Do not underestimate our advances in the 
production and use of IRBM’s for the de- 
fense of the United States and the free world 


from European bases, as well as from over ° 


250 free world bases scattered everywhere. 
We can get to a target with more missiles, 
more accurate CEP, in half the time and at 
half the expense of the ICBM long-range 
missiles. 

Russia must depend on an ICBM range of 
4,000 to 8,000 miles launched from her own 
territory. The United States has been smart 
in moving her defenses to forward bases 
outside her borders with ranges for ICBM 
missiles of only 400 to 1,500 miles to target 
areas on the average. 

Why should the United States take Senator 
SYMINGTON’s advice and adopt Russia’s 
strategy of ICBM’s? Now—we should fill out 
our U.S. defense production immediately to 
support our forward bases which give us 
defense in depth, and we must now continue 
emphasis on research and development in 
the ICBM field rather than production. 

We should not now make the decision to 
match Russia’s 1961-62 strength as predicted 
by Senator SymincrTon to be 3,000 ICBM’s— 
they are probably the “Big Bertha” cannons 
of World War I transfe to world war III. 

The ICBM capability of all nations has 
been tremendously handicapped already by 
the high-space nuclear shets by the United 
States in September 1958, in the South At- 
lantic which can knock out most of our 
present electronic missiles guidance systems. 
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Address by Hon. Dennis Chavez of New 
Mexico, Before Non-Partisan Statehood 
Association of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
I delivered before the Non-Partisan 
Statehood Association of Puerto Rico, 
at San Juan, P.R., on July 3, 1959. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY THE HONORABLE DENNIS 
CHAvEz, U.S. SENATOR, DEMOCRAT, OF NEW 
Mexico, BEFORE THE NON-PARTISAN STATE- 
HOOD ASSOCIATION OF PUERTO Rico, SAN 
JuAN, P.R., JuLY 3, 1959 
My friends of Puerto Rico, I am most 

happy to be with you and to discuss with 

you briefly what I believe are matters of 
importance to every person on the island. 

It is not my purpose or intent to inter- 
fere in any way, shape, or form, in the 
political business of ‘Puerto Rico, or to tell 
you how you should run your political busi- 
ness. I am most happy to feel that under 
your present status, and under the Gov- 
ernorship of the Honorable Luis Mufioz- 
Marin, you have made great advancement, 
both politically and economically. 

But there are other things, in my opinion, 
in which you are interested—whether you 
want to continue under the present political 
status or want to become part of, and not 
only an associate to, the United States of 
America. 

I repeat—what you do, I still maintain, 
is your business. 

I, for one, believe it is in the interest of 
your future welfare, your economic progress, 
and the history of your past under the 
American flag, to be part of, and not associ- 
ated with, the United States. 

What are the requirements for statehood? 

Hawaii and Alaska aside, the case for 
Puerto Rican statehood can stand on its 
own merits. 

The traditionally accepted requirements 
for statehood are defined in a 1953 report 
(Senate Rept. No. 1029) of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee as fol- 
lows: 

“1. The inhabitants of the preposed new 
State are imbued with and are sympathetic 
toward the principles of democracy as ex- 
emplified in the American form of govern- 
ment. 

“2. The proposed new State has sufficient 
population and resources to support State 
government and carry its share of the cost 
of Federal Government. 

“3. A majority of the electorate wish 
statehood.” 

Does Puerto Rico qualify? I firmly believe 
that it does. 

No one who knows the beautiful island 
and its industrious people can doubt the 
Puerto Ricans’ devotion to democracy. 
Puerto Ricans distinguished themselves with 
great valor on the battlefields of World War 
II and the Korean war. They have demon- 
strated a keen awareness of the Communist 
menace to freedom. Their determined ef- 
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forts and sacrifices to provide widespread 
education, adequate housing, proper stand- 
ards of health, and opportunities for their 
youth—all by means of democratic proc- 
esses—are akin to our own deepest aspira- 
tions and methods for achieving them. 

Does Puerto Rico meet the population 
requirements? Look at the statistics. Its 

.23 million is over 10 times the population 
of Alaska and almost 4 times that of Hawaii. 
Actually, 24 States of the Union (not includ- 
ing Alaska and Hawali) have less people than 
does Puerto Rico. In fact, the island con- 
tains more than Nevada, Wyoming, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and Delaware put together. 
Moreover, while Alaska has only 1 city with a 
population of over 25,000, and Hawaii but 
2, Puerto Rico has 6. 

A further requirement for eligibility is 
that the proposed new State can support 
State government and carry its share of the 
cost of Federal Government. Puerto Rico’s 
economic self-development is impressive. 
Puerto Ricans have demonstrated a remark- 
able industriousness and _ self-sufficiency. 
In 1957, the last year for which figures are 
available, the island exported merchandise 
valued at $457 million and imported a total 
of $732 million worth of goods. Of that 
total, a whopping $640 million worth was 
purchased in the United States, while Puerto 
Ricans shipped us over $430 million worth 
of products. 

Unfortunately, comparative statistics for 
Hawaii and Alaska are not available. But 
statistics showing the trade of all three with 
other nations of the world are published, re- 
vealing again that Puerto Rico leads. In 
1957, Puerto Rico’s imports from other coun- 
tries totaled around $93 million, compared 
with Alaska’s $3.8 million, and Hawaii’s $27 
million. On the other side of the ledger, 
Puerto Rico’s exports to other countries 
amounted to more than $27 million, com- 
pared with Alaska's $8.5 million and Hawaii's 
$20 million. 

What of the third requirement, that a 
majority of the electorate wish statehood? 
It must be remembered that Public Law 600 
which was submitted to the Puerto Rican 
pecple on June 4, 1951, for their acceptance 
or rejection authorized them to “organize a 
government pursuant to a constitution of 
their own adoption.” Delegates to the con- 
stitutional convention had no opportunity to 
vote on statehood inasmuch as the conven- 
tion concerned itself exclusively with setting 
up’ a commonwealth form of government. 
Public Law 600 did not imply such a re- 
stricted frame of reference. In any case, 
Public Law 600 does not set an irrevocable 
status for the island. There is still the op- 
portunity to put the question of statehood 
before the electorate. 

I, for one, urge that a plebiscite be held 
as soon as possible. And I hope that our 
Puerto Rican citizens vote for statehood. 

What are the advantages of statehood? 

Admission of Puerto Rico to the Union has 
a number of striking merits. The Commu- 
nists throughout Latin America have seized 
upon Puerto Rico as an issue to stir up old 
resentments against the United States. 
Everywhere Vice President Nixon went in 
South America, and Dr. Milton Eisenhower 
in Central America, they were assailed with 
Communist-inspired accusations of United 
States imperialism in Puerto Rico. 

Of course we know that Puerto Ricans voted 
to stay affiliated with the United States—and 
they can vote to secede any time they want 
to. Puerto Rico is our best propaganda 
weapon to counter the Communist big lie. 

Admission of Puerto Rico as a State would 
abruptly pull from the Communists one of 
their major propaganda weapons in their 
campaign to drive a wedge between the 
United States and its Latin American neigh- 
bors. 


Another point to be considered is the stra- 
tegic geographic location of the island. It 
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stands at the gateway between the Caribbean 
and the Atlantic and athwart the approaches 
to the Panama Canal. Extreme nationalist 
sentiment which wants independence is to- 
day far in the minority. Yet in Puerto 
Rico’s still indeterminate political status, the 
Communists could have readymade allies 
among a handful of resentful people who 
would seek any ally in their struggle to 
achieve independence. Statehood would end 
forever this insidious threat. 

For Puerto Ricans, themselves, statehood 
would bring incalculable benefits. Those 
who have made their homes in the United 
States would certainly feel an added sense 
of belonging to the community. 

Pull-fledged citizenship, on a par with citi- 
zens of other States of the Union, would im- 
ply the responsibilities as well as the privi- 
leges which Puerto Ricans already enjoy. 
These responsibilities—electing representa- 
tives and Senators to Congress, and paying 
taxes for the support of their Federal Gov- 
ernment—far from being burdensome, 
would put the Puerto Ricans on an equal 
psychological footing with citizens of every 
other State. , 

There is one remaining argument for Com- 
monwealth status. 

In the final analysis, the only possible 
argument left—both on the mainland and 
in Puerto Rico—against statehood, is the one 
of economic advantages under the Common- 
wealth. We hear fervent arguments to the 
effect. that the tax concessions which Puerto 
Rico can offer new investors are a decisive 
factor in attracting new industries to the 
island. I believe, on the contrary, that the 
sense of political insecurity growing out of 
the neither fish-nor-fow! status of the island 
is a major barrier to investment of capital 
in the island. 

Many mainland investors today look upon 
the island with a degree of suspicion. They 
have read the sensational stories about the 
attempt to assassinate President Truman 
and of the shootings from the gallery in the 
House of Representatives. 

We know that those were the deplorable 
actions of a handful of fanatics. But poten- 
tial investors, wondering about the unsettled 
political status of the island, probably recall 
the incidents, and think twice. Once Puerto 
Rico took its place alongside its sister States 
in the Union, once the Puerto Rican people 
had registered their final, irrevocable in- 
tention to cast their lot permanently with 
the United States, all doubts would neces- 
sarily disappear. 

Another prong in the economic argument 
used by Commonwealth supporters is that 
with statehood, Puerto Rico would have to 
pay Federal income taxes and excise taxes, 
spelling economic ruin for the island. It 
can be argued just as cogently that such ad- 
vantages are offset by the loss of Federal 
appropriations, which accrue to the States. 

I hold that the economic, cultural, psy- 
chological, and strategic advantages weigh 
heayily in favor of Puerto Rican statehood. 
Whatever the outcome, I think that Puerto 
Rico should have a plebiscite on the question 
of statehood to find out the real wishes of the 
Puerto Rican people. Whatever your views, 
I urge you to vote. For your vote is the es- 
sence of the democracy, which in the final 
analysis, is the fundamental political right 
we all share. 

The admission of Alaska and Hawaii into 
the Union casts a new light on Puerto Rico’s 
status. Creation of our 49th and 50th States 
buried once and for all the old arguments 
used to block Puerto Rico’s admission. The 
old arguments are dead. 

Opponents on the mainland to Puerto 


Rican statehood used to argue that Terri- - 


tories outside the continental limits of the 
United States should not be integrated into 
the Union. The fact that Puerto Rico is 
closer to Washington, D.C., in travel and 
communication time than Boston and New 
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York were when the United States was 
founded, left die-hard opponents unmoved. 
Now, however, the questions of continental 
contiguity and distance are no longer even 
open to debate. Neither Alaska nor Ha- 
waii are contiguous. Alaska’s capital lies 
about 3,000 miles from Washington; Hono- 
lulu about 4,800 miles; while San Juan is 
but 1,550 miles away. 

Then there was the contention that the 
historical, linguistic, cultural, and racial dif- 
ferences between Puerto Rico and the main- 
land would make statehood inadvisable. 
Pointing to our own Spanish heritage in the 
Southwest and in Florida made only a lit- 
tle dent in that argument. The admission 
of Hawaii to full-fledged membership in the 
Union pulls the rug out from under that 
point of view. Everyone knows that over 
three-fourths of Hawali’s population are non- 
Caucasians, with orientals predominating. 

We have outlined and briefly discussed re- 
quirements. 

Let us for the moment discuss the mili- 
tary participation of Puerto Rico in the 
forces of the United States since 1898. In 
the First World War, in the Second World 
War, in Korea, thousands of your citizens 
who were serving the United States in an 
American military uniform (and not the 
uniform of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico) did not come back to their dear ones 
or to be buried in this beautiful island. 

The Veterans’ Administration advises that 
as of December 1958, Puerto Rico had 114,000 
veterans who served the United States of 
America, in American uniforms and follow- 
ing the flag of the United States in war— 
willing to make the supreme sacrifice, if 
need be, for the flag they followed. 

Puerto Rieo contributed many fine meén, 
the soldier, the corporal, the sergeant, up to 
and including generals, such as Gen. Raul 
Esteves, General Codero, and Gen. Pedro del 
Valle of the U.S. Marines, who commanded 
the 3d Division at Okinawa. He didn’t lead 
troops of the associated Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, but American—U.S. Marines. 

Going a little further on the number of 
veterans that you now have—if you were a 
State, in my opinion, you would have not 
only a 200-operating-bed hospital at San 
Patricio, you would have hospitals sufficient 
to take care of the 114,000 veterans, 

But who will fight for them? 

At the moment in Washington, as far as 
Puerto Rico is coneerned, under your pres- 
ent status—and I do not doubt the sincerity 
of purpose, the desire and inclination of 
your Resident Delegate to help the veteran, 
he can’t vote to give that veteran 1 cent, or 
provide 50 cents for the construction of a 
hospital. It is not his fault. It is the 
island’s status. 

Think it over. Think carefully. 

There should be a plebiscite, submitted 
under, congressional direction, to the people 
of the island to’ determine just exactly what 
they want the island to be. 

I thank you good folks for your patience 
and indulgence. Hasta luego. 





Government Bond Interest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 
Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Government Bond Interest,” 
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peer in the New York Times of July 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, July 1, 1959] 
GOVERNMENT Bonp INTEREST 


Representative Wmsur Mirus and other 
senior Democrats on the House Ways and 
Means Committee have reportedly come to 
the sensible and responsible conclusion that 
the administration’s request to abolish in- 
terest rate on Government bonds 
should be granted, But they are also re- 
ported to be under heavy pressure from the 
rank and file of the party to refube this 
assent, under a threat of defeat of the legis- 
lation in the House. 

It is difficult to imagine that in a final 
showdown a majority of the Members of 
Congress, acting out of ignorance or ancient 
prejudice or pure partisan politics, should 
act to hamstring the Treasury. This is a 
matter of great seriousneSs. While the value 
of the dollar would not evaporate if the 
Treasury were forced to sell only short-term 
securities for a few more months, such a 
condition could not continue for long with- 
out frustration of the whole mechanism of 
financial restraints on which the dollar is 
founded. Allan Sproul, the great central 
banker who used to head the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, has recently called 
the past year’s flood of short-term issues 
“frightening,” and he is right. 

Obviously the Treasury must do a better 
job of education to persuade doubtful Mem- 
bers of the elemntal facts involved, includ- 
ing the fact that this legislation will not be 
a cause of higher over-all interest rates for 
private borrowers. But in the end the key 
role will fall to Mr. Mrtis, Speaker RAyBURN, 
Senator JoHNSON, and the other leaders of 
the party. Passage of this legislation is a 
difficult thing to ask of the Democratic 
leadership, but the very essence of leader- 
ship is assumption of responsibility on the 
tough ones. 





Realism Needed—Evacuation Absurd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
a recent column entitled ‘Porter on Civil 
Defense,” which was published in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, one of the Na- 
tion’s leading newspapers, on July 9, 
1959, is worthy of thoughtful considera- 
tion. Philip W. Porter, its author, was 
a soldier in World War II and is a noted 
news commentator. 

I believe the column presents convinc- 
ingly the waste of the taxpayers’ money 
on the utterly useless program, the ab- 
surd setup, and the inept management 
by high-salaried bureaucrats of the Of- 
fice of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 
I commend this article to my colleagues 
in the Senate and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp; 
as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


[Prom the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
July 9, 1959] 

PorTER ON CiIvi. DerenseE—SENATOR YOUNG 
Rincs Bett WiTHh ATTACK ON WASTE OF 
MILLIONS ON ABSURD SETUP 

(By Philip W. Porter) 

Senator Steve Younc, of Ohio, is making 
hay with his campaign to put some common- 
sense into civil defense. This week he has 
the lead article in the Saturday Evening 
Post, and the Post is extremely shrewd in 
guessing what subjects people are really in- 
terested in. 

For a guy who was the great unknown 
nationally a year ago, and low man on the 
totem pole in Ohio Democratic campaign 
meeting, Steve has proved several times in 
recent months that he is no slouch at get- 
ting the headlines. He picked out a real 
ripe one when he chose civil defense as a 
target. 

Our National Government is full of waste 
and absurdity, and compared to some (such 
as buying up farm surpluses and borrowing 
money to build warehouses to store them) 
civil defense is peanuts. It only wastes mil- 
lions, whereas the farm program wastes bil- 
lions. But it’s such obvious nonsense that 
it’s a wonder someone hadn’t tackled it be- 
fore. It’s only a small nest of bureaucrats, 
but almost completely useless. They don’t 
know where they’re going, and never have. 


REALISM NEEDED 


Something useful might be done in civil 
defense. If the masterminds would come 
down to earth. Up to now, the big pitch 
has been evacuation in case of enemy at- 
tack. ‘They’ve placarded escape highways, 
tested sirens and occasionally tried dry runs, 
notably around Washington, in which key 
Government offices would be moved out into 
the country. But, as Younc points out in 
the current article, that’s old stuff now, 
based on the idea that we’d have some warn- 
ing of a missile attack. Today's interconti- 
nental rockets would give about 15 minutes 
warning, if that. 

Even if adequate warning were given, it’s 
impossible to imagine the populace of a city 
of several hundred thousand moving out by 
automobile. We can’t even get traffic to 
move in snowstorms, rush hours, and on 
holidays. The only way they could move 
would be on foot. But we auto-minded char- 
acters would never stoop to that. 

Today, YounNc says, the need is to devise a 
realistis plan for people to hide and thus 
escape radiation fallout. Evacuation is as 
outmoded as a Civil War cannonball, but 
something might be done to sell the idea 
of small shelters, he believes. One could 
be located on your own lot for about $100. 


EVACUATION ABSURD 


I’ve long believed the notion of evacuation 
is absurd. I don’t see much point, either 
in the Federal Government subsidizing State 
and local civil defense officials. It’s true that 
the civil defense men have performed tire- 
less, valuable, unpaid service in times of 
storm or flood disaster and they often assist 
police in directing traffic, but local commu- 
nities could organize such auxiliary volun- 
teer police forces, if they wished, without 
the pretense that they would become useful 
in civil defense. 

We know perfectly well that if a big bomb 
should land on us, the nearest military com- 
mander would proclaim martial law, any- 
way. If the Federal Government simply 
must scatter money to States and cities, it 
could best be spent in offering first-aid 
courses through the Red Cross. 

After writing a recent piece on this subject, 
I got a throughtful letter from a man who 
was once in the middle of this nonsense, and 
knows what he’s talking about, Harry Tem- 
pie, of Sandusky. Listen to what he wrote: 
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“I was director of civil defense in San- 
dusky during 1950 and 1951. I took a course 
in civil defense ot the Staff College in Wash- 
ington. I read all the pamphiets put out by 
the Nationa] and State offices and in none 
of them did I find a well defined and 
thought-out workable plan. I finally came 
to the conclusion that I was wasting my 
time, so I quit the job. * * * I never did find 
any evidence that many of our people read 
this stuff. They seemed to be allergic to 
reading, or else found it too much work and 
some, I suspect, did not know how to read. 


SUGGESTS TV AID 


“When you wrote of the sensible thing like 
taking instruction. I wonder if it would be 
possible to have simple lessons on TV at 
stated hours when the family could attend?” 

Sure, it would. But then the jobholders 
in Washington would have to give up writing 
and mailing those pamphlets which no one 
reads, and making signs for highways which 
no one is ever going to use, and buying sirens 
which no one pays any attention to. 

I don’t believe Steve Youns is going to sell 
the idea of backyard shelters, either. The 
only sensible thing to do is abolish the entire 
present setup, have a high-level unpaid com- 
mission study the problem, let the military 
make plans for coping with an emergency, 
and get the Red Cross to go on TV with first 
aid instruction. But that would be too sim- 
ple and sensible. 





Rhode Island Couple Aided After Fire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oo 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article en- 
titled “Hospitable North Dakota Town— 
Rhode Island Couple Aided After Fire,” 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RuHopeE IsLAnp COUPLE AlDep AFTER FIRE 


The most hospitable place in the world to 
a young Providence couple is a little North 
Dakota town of 700 population named 
Hebron. 

It was there last Sunday that William G. 
Leonard and his wife, Merle, saw their new 
Volkswagen, loaded with personal belongings, 
destroyed by fire. Mrs. Leonard narrowly 
escaped serious injury. 

The couple was driving from Providence to 
Fairbanks, Alaska, which they intended to 
make their permanent home. Mr. Leonard 
is the son of Providence County Sheriff John 
P. Leonard and Mrs. Leonard of 173 Ver- 
mont Avenue. 

The younger Mr. and Mrs. Leonard stopped 
at a service station in Hebron for emergency 
repairs to the car’s fuel system. The car was 
raised on a hydraulic lift. Mrs. Leonard 
stayed inside the car to operate a gasoline 
tank valve peculiar to VolKswagens. 


A pool of gasoline formed on the garage 
floor. A man dropped a match and there 
was an instant fire. Mrs. Leonard, at a shout 
from her husband, jumped to the floor and 
was uninjured. The mechanic suffered sec- 
ond degree burns and was hospitalized for 
2 days. Damage to the garage was estimated 
at $8,700. 
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That was when Hebron’s hospitality began. 
A family whose own son is in the Marines 
took them in. They were passed from home 
to home for meals, with each hostess pre- 
paring something really special. 

A department store gave Mrs. Leonard 
clothes. More than 50 residents of the town 
contributed to a fund sponsored by Hebron’s 
weekly newspaper, the Hebron Herald. 

The young couple stayed in Hebron 21, 
days while they got organized. Then they 
took the train to Providence. 

In a way, their trip to Fairbanks would 
have been a return home. They resided in 
the Alaskan city for a year while Mr. Leonard 
was.an airman at Ladd Air Force. Base. 
Mrs. Leonard taught theirst grade at the 
base school and was planning to take a 
summer course at the University of Alaska. 

Since the fire in North Dakota, Mr. and 
Mrs. Leonard have changed their plans. 
They will stay in Providence and Mrs. 
Leonard will continue her studies at Rhode 
Island College of Education. 

The couple especially treasure a letter 
which accompanied the fund the people of 
Hebron raised. It said, ““We are deeply sorry 
that your trip to your new home in Fair- 
banks was so tragically interrupted in the 
fire that destroyed your car and possessions. 

“While money alone cannot compensate 
for your loss, we hope this expression of our 
concern will in some way help you to adjust 
your plans and get you back on the road 
toward a happy and successful life. 

“We hope this gift will help you remem- 
ber Hebron, N. Dak., as a friendly com- 
munity, with people who are interested in 
strangers passing through, rather than just 
a community where ill fortune befell you.” 





Some Losing Sight of Idea Behind Joint 
Chiefs Setup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article which 
appeared in the Norfolk-Portsmouth 
(Va.) Ledger-Dispatch and Star for June 
19, 1959. 

This article was prepared by the well- 
known military observer, James Elliott, 
and contains a thoughtful and penetrat- 
ing analysis of the value inherent in free 
discussion among the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

I believe that Mr. Elliott’s able pres- 
entation warrants the careful attention 
not only of the Members of Congress but 
of the general public as well. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Norfolk-Portsmouth (Va.) Ledg- 
er-Dispatch and Star, June 19, 1959] 
Mtcirary Report—Some LosInc SIGHT or 
Inga BEHIND JOINT CHrEFs Serup 
(By James Elliott) 

Norro.x.—A lot of responsible persons, it 
seems, have lost their perspective over the 
importance of the functions of the Joint 
Chief of Staff. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


The ink is hardly dry on the 1958 reorgani- 
zation bill and already it has become a popu- 
lar pastime for many to make whipping boys 
out of the Joint Chiefs in what appears to be 
deliberate attempts to magnify struggles be- 
tween them over the adoption of individual 
weapons systems. 

Inherent in this thinking, of course, is 
the undercurrent for a single Chief of Staff. 
Proponents of that totalitarian concept say 
it. is necessary for swift decisions with no 
waste of time. 

If recent history is any criterion however, 
this complaint is hardly valid. At Suez, 
quick, decisive action on the part of the 
Joint Chiefs and the American forces—while 
the British and French were dawdling about 
trying to determine what they should do— 
won attention the world over. The Joint 
Chiefs wasted no time at Jordan. They 
wasted no time at Lebanon—Marines were 
going ashore in something like 7 hours after 
the order was issued and TAC’s units were 
in Adama, Turkey, in about 20 hours. Nei- 
ther was there indecision at Formosa. As 
in a football game, the wisdom of the coach 
(Joint Chiefs of Staff) is lost in the clamor 
over the players (forces in the field). 

Complaints against the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff emphasize bickering and haggling in 
ominous tones as though it were something 
to be avoided when actually the differences 
are no more than expressions of sound, in- 
dividual judgments in an attempt to draw 
out the collective wisdom of all the Chiefs of 
Staff. 

This generation of ideas based on each 
man’s pattern of thoughts, on his own con- 
cepts, on his own skills, based on different 
information and different experiences is, by 
design, aimed at allowing the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to offer counsel to the President, Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Congress. 

This system is the very basis for America’s 
democratic way of life. The framers of the 
Constitution shaped it into a system of 
checks and balances to prevent a totalitarian 
system. And the Joint Chiefs of Staff is no 
more than a means of checks and balances. 

Already some Congressmen are complain- 
ing that the level budget and the influence 
of the President and Secretary of Defense 
over the Joint Chiefs of Staff has restricted 
them in,providing Congress with the frank 
appraisals it meeds to shape the Nation’s 
military posture. Under the present sys- 
tem, however, they are able to obtain a dif- 
ference “of opinion—however restricted it 
might be. And with a single chief of staff, 
Congress would get only the information 
the military Solomon at the top wanted to 
give. The single chief of staff would also 
have in his hands more than half the budget. 
Entrenched in such a position, he could con- 
ceivably become powerful enough not only to 
write his own legislation, but also to origi- 
nate his own money bills and to get them 
passed by Congress stbstantially as written. 

Criticism of the Joint Chiefs system is, in 
effect, an effort to penalize free thought, dif- 
ferences of opinion and collective wisdom. 
The single chief concept is as farfetched as 
doing away with both political parties in 
Congress so there would be no debate. Such 
a road leads to autocracy, not democracy. 

The real fault with today’s system is the 
lack of action of the part of the Secretary of 
Defense plus the restrictions placed upon the 
Joints Chiefs of Staff by the level budget. 

The level budget forces the Joint Chiefs 
to. compete for a limited number of dollars. 
As a result, they have been forced to accept 
programs they do not privately consider ade- 
quate. And in the absence of any pat and 
positive solution to meeting the world’s prob- 
lems they obviously will have differences be- 
cause nobody can say for sure what the an- 
swer is. 


July 13 
Retired Military Officers Entitled to Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, there has 
been some criticism of former military 
officers taking jobs with industrial con- 
cerns who are contractors or potential 
contractors with agencies of the U.S. 
Government. From what I have been 
able to learn, there is little or no danger 
in this situation. Gen. Maxwell Taylor 
has stated he has never known of any 
case where a former military officer has 
influenced or tried to influence his for- 
mer coworkers in the Pentagon. Ad- 
miral Rickover and others have testified 
along the same line. 

Men who have been in the military 
for many years have acquired certain 
skills which are of value to industrial 
concerns, and these concerns are justi- 
fied in trying. to utilize these skills. As 
for the officers themselves, after leaving 
service, they are justified in locating 
positions where their skills are of value. 

I certainly know of no case where a 
former officer was given a job as a re- 
ward, or payoff, for some favor he ren- 
dered while in service. 

Now, Mr. President, let me go a step 
further. I have been asked if the lobby- 
ing of former military personnel in the 
Halls of Congress is a problem. My an- 
swer iS that it certainly is not. I have 
not observed or been made aware of any 
such lobbying which could be frowned 
upon. I have heard no complaints in 
this regard from any other Senator. 

The word “lobbying”’ has been given an 
evil connotation which is undeserved. As 
for myself, I have never found the ac- 
tivities of lobbyists as obnoxious. I am 
always glad to listen to the arguments 
of interested parties on both sides of a 
question. I therefore appreciate the 
benefit derived from the arguments of 
lobbyists. I think a Member of Con- 
gress should listen to the strongest pos- 
sible arguments on both sides of a ques- 
tion, and then make up his mind. 

In connection with the criticism of for- 
mer military officers, there appeared in 
the Baltimore Sun of Saturday, July 11, 
1959, an excellent editorial, which I think 
all should read. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial, titled “No Need to Despair,” 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

No NEED To DESPAIR 

Having graduated at West Point or Anna- 
polis in 1920, having served with credit dur- 
ing the normal career time, a man retires 
with the modest emoluments allowed by a 
routinely grateful people. He is then em- 
ployed by another man-who has business 
with the Defense Department. In the course 
of his service our general or admiral has 
picked up quite a feel for the technicalities 
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of defense. His new employer hires him 
with that information frankly in mind. Just 
as frankly, his new employer remembers that 
he was at school with A, who now is buying 
hardware for the Army, or with B, who is a 
hardware buyer for the Navy. 

When our retired admiral or general makes 
his way to Washington he is quite likely to 
drop in on his former classmate. There will 
be easy and reminiscent talk about respective 
wives and no doubt the reciprocal conning 
of desk or wallet photographs. Genial lies 
about the beauty of daughters and the prow- 
ess of sons will be exchanged. And then, a 
little by a little, the talk will get around to 
defense needs, and more explicitly, to defense 
contracts. And first thing you know, the 
old friend with power to buy may have 
bought something from the old friend who 
has a line of goods to sell. 

A situation fraught with great possibility 
of abuse and exploitation? Unquestionably. 
One in which the public interest might very 
easily be lost sight of in the glow of old mem- 
ories and present congenialities? Again un- 
questionably. If the selling admiral is a 
low fellow and his buying or contracting 
friend is just as low or lower, then all sorts 
of sinister possibilities open up. 

But how often do they happen in real life? 
Not very often, says Thomas S. Gates, Jr., 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense. Not very 
often, says Admiral Rickover, never one to 
sugar the frailties of men. Would a new law 
help any? Maybe a statute commanding the 
two old friends to be honest and mindful of 
the public interest? Maybe a law requiring 
the two old friends not to get together at all? 
Maybe a law denying employment in service- 
connected industry to veterans of any serv- 
ice? A little legislation might, indeed, nib- 
ble here and there at the edges of the problem 
At its center we will just have to rely now 
as always on the personal integrity of all 
involved. Only the unworldly will think this 
a reason to despair. 





Tribute to Will J. Driver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an address by the Honorable A. F. 
Barham, delivered to the Osceola Ki- 
wanis Club, Osceola Ark., on June 25, 
1959, in honor of the late Honorable 
Will J. Driver, a former Member of the 
House of Representatives, and one of 
Arkansas’ distinguished statesmen. 

I may announce at this time that on 
August 11 a memorial ceremony will be 
held at the dedication of a statue to 
Judge Driver in the city of Osceola. All 
Members of Congress, including the 
Members of the Senate, have been in- 
vited to attend. It will be my honor and 
pleasure to be present on that day, and 
to deliver the address in connection with 
the dedication of the statue to Judge 
Driver. I hope many Members of Con- 
gress can attend. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


A Swampy WILDERNESS BECOMES AN 
AGRICULTURAL EMPIRE 


For centuries prior to the early 1900's, the 
greater part of the land in Mississippi Coun- 
ty, as well as in many other counties lying 
to the south of it, in what is sometimes 
called the St. Francis Valley or the St. 
Francis Basin, often referred to as eastern 
Arkansas, comprised a great wilderness. 
This vast area of fertile land had been sub- 
ject to annual overflow from the Mississippi 
River almost since the beginning of time. 
Deposits of silt from these floods continually 
enriched it. It was covered with valuable 
timber. As this timber was removed, the 
land was of little value to its owners, because 
in its overflowed condition it could not be 
placed in cultivation. Even ordinary rains 
kept it too wet. There was no drain to carry 
this rainfall away. Much of the water that 
did not evaporate had to be absorbed by the 
earth. Water, whether deposited by floods 
or rains, could seldom find its way into such 
streams as the St. Francis, Little River, or 
even the Mississippi before its levees were 
built, because strange as it may seem, in each 
case, the river bank, except for a few oc- 
casional breaks, was higher than the land 
on either side of it. The levee, built across 
these bayous or drains apparently running 
into the Mississippi River did not obstruct 
draining of the lands behind the levee be- 
cause these bayous carried water away from 
and not into the river at flood times. 

This overflowed condition produced swarms 
of Buffalo gnats and mosquitoes bringing 
malaria, much suffering, and often death to 
the inhabitants. One old settler has been 
heard to remark that all of the early grave- 
yards were founded on chills and fever. 
Every home able to afford it, had at least one 
bottle of Grove’s or Mendenhall's chill tonic, 
while doctors and druggists carried prodi- 
gious stocks of calomel and quinine, thought 
to be the only salvation for victims of ma- 
laria. A far better remedy would have been 
to knock a hole in the rain barre] and police 
and empty all other water containers—al- 
ways breeding places for mosquitoes. 

Mr. R. E. Lee Wilson, Sr., founder of Lee 
Wilson & Co., at Wilson, Ark., being the 
owner of thousands of acres, was in the fore- 
ground of the battle for drainage. He began 
his efforts as early as 1901. Several different 
drainage districts were organized, and to raise 
money for the work assessments of benefits 
were levied against each tract of land. These 
benefits were pledged to guarantee the pay- 
ment of bonds issued and sold by the district 
to raise money for the work. 

But the mighty Mississippi River proved 
by the high waters of 1912 and 1913 and the 
consequent levee breaks at Wilson in each 
of these years that no amount of drainage 
canals or ditches could protect the area from 
overflow if the levee failed to withstand the 
high waters in the Mississippi. Something 
must be done to curb her and prevent a repe- 
tition of these floods. The levee was wholly 
inadequate. Its base must be widened and 
the levee itself must be built much higher 
and banks must be revetted to prevent wave 
wash. This was the verdict of U.S. engineers 
as well as engineers and members of the 
board of directors of St. Francis Levee Dis- 
trict, the agency that had acted for the tax- 
payers in building the levee in the first place. 

After these great floods of 1912-13, land, 
still cheap, became cheaper and farmers 
often experienced great difficulty in procyr- 
ing money with which to make crops. 

Then, Judge Will J. Driver came along. 
He had served his district as circuit judge 
for 8 years and retired to the practice 
of law. His people elected him to Congress 
where he served from 1921 to 1939. As a 
landowner, he was very conversant with the 
prime necessity for protection against floods. 
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Perhaps the fact that he and his father had 
helped so much to organize the St. Francis 
Levee District and obtain practically all of 
the right-of-way through Mississippi County 
and his father had served as its second 
president, had caused him to give great 
study to the flood problem which confronted 
his people. At any rate he gave his time to 
the further study of ways and means to re- 
move the menace of these frequent high 
waters, levee breaks and floods incident to 
them in the almost annual rampages of Old 
Man River. He became a member of the 
Rivers and Harbors and Flood Control Com- 
mittees in Congress and devoted much of 
his time to the subject in hand. 

In cooperation with levee board engin- 
eers, he began seeking a sure remedy to stop 
these disastrous levee breaks. A law 
written and formulated by him enabled the 
building of greatly enlarged levees, much 
higher and stronger than ever before, the 
revetment of banks to prevent wave wash 
which helped to undermine the levee and 
bring about breaks in it, straightening the 
big river in many places, deepening its 
channel and removing obstructions to its 
flow so as to hasten the discharge of these 
large volumes of water into its outlet, the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

This work was done at the expense of the 
United States and under the supervision of 
levee board and Army engineers. Mr. 
Driver had convinced Congress against rather 
formidable opposition at first that the mat- 
ter of the prevention of floods along the 
Mississippi River was primarily the responsi- 
bility of our National Government and not 
of the taxpayers of the affected areas. 

Today, due to the successful planning of 
Mr. Driver, his many associates throughout 
the St. Francis Basin and United States 
engineers, the Mississippi River is no longer 
a dread and a menace to our people. Its 
former devastating floods are no more. 

Thanks to redredging of channels, Old 
Man River is now a useful servant and an 
integral part of America’s great transporta- 
tion system. With its boats and barge lines 
it moves a vast amount of freight between 
north and south, much of it going overseas. 

This great work was the result of the 
efforts of the man we propose to honor and 
whose memory we desire to perpetuate with 
a monument. 

The citizens and business interests of east- 
ern Arkansas are all indebted to our former 
Congressman, Hon. Will J. Driver, who thus 
spent the best years of his life in their hon- 
orable and efficient service. It would be too 
great a task to set down here all of the many 
fine services rendered by him to his people. 

The St. Francis River, our greatest outlet 
for drainage has in recent years proven very 
troublesome because it has been filling with 
silt and other elements which obstruct its 
flow. At best its current moved very slowly 
because of sand bars, bends, willows, and 
other things which tended to siow it down. 

Today, the St. Francis, from its mouth to 
near Marianna has been widened, deepened, 
and straightened. This work is being done 
at the expense of the Government under Mr. 
Driver's flood-control law. When it is com- 
pleted, it is believed that our drainage will 
be ample for all purposes. 

Since he and his father, the late John B. 
Driver, who was its second president, had 
so much to do with organizing and putting 
the St. Francis Levee District into operation, 
we do not feel that these remarks would be 
complete without the following excerpt from 
the History of the St. Francis Levee District, 
compiled and published in 1945 by men who 
knew of the great services rendered by Judge 
Driver: 

“It can truly be stated that no citizen 
of the levee district has contributed more to 
the work and success of the levee district 
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or has been more devoted to the welfare 
and progress of the people of the district 
than Judge Driver.” 

To those who would know more of Judge 
Driver and his fine records, and are inter- 
ested in the history of the development of 
the St. Francis Basin, we earnestly suggest 
that they procure a copy of the History of 
the St. Francis Levee District and read it 
carefully. 


WHO WAS THE FATHER OF DRAINAGE AND FLOOD 
CONTROL IN MISSISSIPPI COUNTY? 


From time to time claimants of this honor 
have appeared, but when confronted with 
the cold facts of history, these pretenders, 
have usually subsided and abandoned their 
claims. 

Great as his services were, and as indis- 
pensable as they were to the levees and 
drainage, we do not claim for Mr. Driver 
that he was the father of either drainage 
or levees. We are quite sure, however, with- 
out the plan worked out by him and the 
levee board engineers to control the flood 
waters of the Mississippi River, drainage 
ditches would have been of little lasting 
value—hardly worth their cost. We would 
not want history distorted by any such claim. 

The absurdity of these spurious claims is 
easily seen when it is known that long before 
the unfortunate and disastrous war between 
the States, many of the landowners along 
the Mississippi and, for that matter, most 
likely along the other streams which flow 
through the lowlands of eastern Arkansas, 
had begun to build levees to protett their 
jlands from overflow. It seems reasonable to 
presume that one so anxious to protect his 
land from floodwaters as to build a levee, 
would also provide ditches to drain off the 
surface water caused by excessive rainfall. 

This practice produced only a patchwork 
system of levees and drainage ditches, for 
not all landowners, were financially able or 
had the gumption or energy to build them, 
even just for their own protection. This 
system left many gaps, through which the 
water from these rivers flowed into the low- 
lands, even then referred to as the St. 
Francis basin. 

From 1861 to 1865 while the war was in 
progress, probably no new levees were built 
by landowners and such as they had could 
not be kept in repair and suffered great 
damage from the floods of those years. When 
the war ended, sporadic efforts were made by 
the more progressive landowners to restore 
their levees, and of course, ditches. 

Practically every worthwhile citizen under- 
stood that a much greater effort was im- 
perative. That these lands could not be de- 
veloped without much higher and stronger 
levees, channel dredging, and bank revet- 
ment. They also knew that local interests 
could not pay for these great improvements. 

Congressman Will J. Driver was ready, able, 
and willing to undertake the job of providing 
these improvements. It was his superb 
leadership as a member of the Flood Control 
Committee in Congress, that brought about 
the happy situation we now enjoy. 

Where there once was only a swamp, there 
is now a vast agricultural domain. Our 
farms are equipped with every kind of mod- 
ern machinery needed for the maximum pro- 
duction of very kind of crop and palatial 
farm: homes are to be found everywhere. 

WILL J. DRIVER AS A CITIZEN | 

From the very beginning of his career, Mr. 
Driver was in the forefront of every move- 
thent for the betterment of Osceola and Mis- 
sissippi County. About 1907 he acquired the 
tract of land lying between what are now 
St. John and Elm Streets in Osceola and laid 
it out in town lots, building concrete side- 
walks on both sides of most, if not all of the 

streets. This venture he called the Qsceola 
townsite addition. He sold the principal part 
of the lots in this addition to white people 
4 
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but that part lying south of Ford Avenue 
named for his friend, the late E. M. Ford, and 
the part lying north of Semmes Avenue, 
named for his old friend, the late Capt. S. S. 
Semmes, then one of the leading lawyers in 
Osceola, to colored people. The part between 
Ford and Semmes Avenues, he reserved for 
white people. Quinn and Hale Avenues were 
named for his lifelong friend, the late Mr. 
J. W. (Pappy) Quinn, and for his friends of 
the Hale family, all very prominent in the 
business and. social life of that time. He 
made many gifts of property and money to 
the public. Prime examples of his generosity 
to his hometown are his gifts of the lots upon 
which the courthouse, the public library, and 
the U.S. post office in Osceola now stand. 
The deeds conveying these lots recite a con- 
sideration of $1, and even that sum was 
probably never paid. 


THE LIGHT PLANT 


He, with the late D. Fred Taylor, Sr., for- 
mulated and put into execution the plan 
which resulted in the ownership by the city 
of Osceola of the waterworks and electric 
light -plants, thus giving to our city for the 
first time, wholesome water from a deep well 
and an ample supply of electricity for elec- 
tric lights and power. These plants have 
been carefully maintained and enlarged to 
fit the meeds of modern living conditions. 
Under the able management of Mayor Ben F. 
Butler, and aldermen, D. N. Morris, Garner 
Robbins, Ed Teaford, R. E. Prewitt, Ralph 
Wilson, and Ray Morgan, they have provided 
profits with which to pay for many fine im- 
provements in Osceola, just a few of which 
are a fine swimming pool, many well paved 
streets and very necessary extensions of the 
sewerage system. These and the recently in- 
stalled water purifying system have con- 
tributed in a large measure to the health and 
convenience of our citizens. No city of com- 
parable size in Arkansas has a finer public 
utility service or more paved streets than 
has Osceola. 


HELPS BRING RAILROAD TO OSCEOLA 


In 1901, Mr. Driver, in cooperation with 
his good friend, the late Mr. E. M. Ford, in- 
corporated the Deckerville, Osceola & North- 
ern Railroad Co. This company purchased 
a logging road that had been projected for 
several miles in a northeasterly direction 
from Deckerville, Ark., by the Pond-Decker 
Lumber Co. It connected at Deckerville 
with what is now Known as the “Frisco 
Railroad.” Pond-Decker Lumber Co., in 
which Mr. Ford was a stockholder, owned a 
large sawmill at Deckerville. This logging 
road had been built by the company to 
bring timber to its mill. The Ford-Driver 
combination extended their railroad into 
Osceola in the year 1901, thus giving Osceola 
a railroad connection with the outside 
world. Later, the Deckerville, Osceola .& 
Northern Railroad was extended to Luxora. 
Still later. it was sold to the “Frisco” and 
that part of it between Luxora and Evadale 
is now a part of its main line between 
Memphis and St. Louis. 

HELPS PROVIDE OSCEOLA WITH A TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 

About the beginning of this century Osce- 
ola was without telephones. Lack of means 
of quick communication was very irksome 
to the citizens of this growing little city. 

Judge Driver, with the able cooperation of 
the Jate Mr. R. C. Rose, the late Dr. Thomas 
G. Brewer and others, under the name of 
Tri-State Telephone Co. provided Osceola 
with its first telephone system. It was a very 
efficient one and probably the first in Missis- 
sippi County. For the first time, Osceola had 
long-distance connections with the outside 
world. 

The telephone system proved to be a very 
profitable investment. It was finally sold to 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Oo. 


July 13 


Mr. Driver rendered his people.a lifetime of 
fine and intelligent service. 

His career was one of kindness, generosity, 
and efficiency. One of the finest indexes to 
the character of the man is to be found in his 
great contributions to the needy. No one in 
distress, whether white or colored, ever ap- 


-pealed to him in vain for help. However 


ragged and dirty he might be and regardless 
of his station in life, no one who appealed 
to him was ever refused help. Whether it 
was for money, sound advice, or both, he al- 
ways responded generously. 
Wi. J. Driver MEMORIAL COMMITTEE, 
A. F. Baruam, Chairman, 





Henry J. Kaiser, Jr., Supports Federal 
Aid to Schools 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
improvement of the Nation’s educational 
system cannot be accomplished without 
increasing expenditures. It has become 
more and more apparent that Federal 
revenues must be tapped for this pur- 
pose, because the burden of State and 
local taxes for operation of schools has 
about reached the ceiling in most parts 
of the United States. 

At a recent meeting of the National 
Education Association, one of America’s 
outstanding industrialists, Henry J. 
Kaiser, Jr., spoke out in favor of Federal 
aid to education, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial from the Mil- 
waukie (Oreg.) Review, written by 
State Senator Monroe Sweetland, in 
which he comments on the views of Mr. 
Kaiser. The editorial was published July 
1, 1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Milwaukie (Oreg.) Review, July 
1, 1959] 
LISTEN TO HENRY KAISER, JR. 

Not every industrial leader is more con- 
cerned about his income taxes than the se- 
curity of the Nation. Latest to. make clear 
where he stands is Henry J. Kaiser, Jr., in 
an address this week at the National Educa- 
tion Convention at St. Louis, Moreover, he 
made it clear that he, as one of the Nation’s 
most powerful industrials spokesmen, favors 


effective and quick Federal. aid to local edu- 
cation. 

“We cannot have the kind of educational 
system we need without money,” Kaiser said. 
“We need classrooms. We need more. teach- 
ers. We need the means of making the 
teaching profession an attractive one. Anda 
greater proportion of this money may well 
have to come from Federal sources.” 

Kaiser said that, speaking as a business- 
man and a layman, he thought it shocking 
that teachers were. asked to get along on an 
average salary of $4,500 a year. Teachers, he 
said, should be among the highest paid peo- 
ple in our society, if we want quality edu- 
cation. 

“One of the great tasks remaining to us in 
the 20th century,” he added, “may lie not in 
the direction of super weapons, but in the 
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discovery of new political meanings, and new 
moral and human goals. 

“We have whole new cities to build. New 
tasks, new professions for our workers yet to 
be created. Jnstead of quailing before this 
challenge we should be exulting in the op- 
portunity to throw our national energies into 
action, for the sheer Joy of achievement.” 

In Oregon and in all States which export 
much of the wealth produced within their 
boundaries, the necessity of Federal tax re- 
bates for schools is urgent. Only Uncle Sam’s 
long arm can equalize opportunity by bring- 
ing back here a fair tax share of the wealth 
of our forests and utilities, our land and our 
industries, held by the coupon clippers in 
New York and Chicago, in Los Angeles and 
Miami. This should be a major objective of 
Oregon farm and home owners whose real 
property taxes for education are already bur- 
densome, 





Ineffectiveness of Loyalty Oaths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Oaths and Disclaimers,” writ- 
ten by Graham DuShane, editor, and 
published in Science magazine for July 
10, 1959. 

The article, I think, presents an excel- 
lent summary of the arguments for the 
enactment of S. 819 and clearly states 
the position of the academic community 
on the issue. I draw particular atten- 
tion to the statement made in the edi- 
torial that the present provision of the 
law is both ineffective and imposes un- 
necessary financial and administrative 
burdens on the coHeges and the Govern- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

OATHS AND DISCLAIMERS 


On June 24 the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee reported the Kennedy- 
Clark bill, S. 819, a bill that would eliminate 
from the National Defense Act of 1958 the 
section that requires a teacher or a student 
who applies for a loan or a grant under the 
provisions of the bill to sign an oath of 
loyalty and an affidavit that “he does not be- 
lieve in and is not a member of and does not 
support any organization that believes in or 
teaches the overthrow of the U.S. Govern- 
ment by force or violence * * *,” 

What will happen to the bill now is any- 
body’s guess. The action of the committee 
in reporting it put it on the Senate Calendar, 
but it will not come up for a vote unless the 
Senate majority leader, LYNDON JOHNSON, 
decides to put it on the agenda. 

In the hearings on the bill (a copy of the 
testimony may be obtained from your Sen- 
ator) the great majority of those who testi- 
fied—the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and repre- 
sentatives of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, the Association of American Colleges, 
and the American Association of University 
Professors, among others—strongly favored 
elimination of the disclaimer affidavit. Opin- 
ion about the loyalty oath was divided—some 
thought it perfectly proper, some thought it 
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proper but ineffective and cumbersome to 
administer, and some thought it improper 
in that it singled out students and teachers 
as a special class whose loyalty was im- 
pugned. Those who felt this most strongly 
wondered why other recipients of Govern- 
ment aid—farmers, veterans, bankers, airline 
operators, and so on—were not also required 
to take a loyalty oath. 

The middle position was represented by 
those who were willing, in some cases re- 
luctantly, to let the loyalty oath stand, but 
who were strongly in favor of eliminating 
the affidavit or disclaimer oath. Thus, both 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors and the Association of American Col- 
leges, as well as many individuals, agreed 
that the disclaimer was undesirable. It was 
objected to, as was the loyalty oath by some, 
for discriminating against teachers and stu- 
dents, for being superfluous if the loyalty 
oath were retained, for being a test oath of 
opinion reminiscent of the religious and po- 
litical test oaths of bygone ages, and for 
being vague (what organizations one is sup- 
posed not to believe in is nowhere specified) 
and possibly unconstitutional. 

The arguments advanced against the dis- 
claimer oath om the basis of principle are 
somewhat subtler. They center around the 
importance of trust in the educational process 
and in democracy. Fairly representative of 
this stand is the comment of the American 
Association of Colleges to the effect that the 
disclaimer affidavit created ‘apprehension 
and timorousness on college and university 
campuses” and that the “real security of the 
country lies in the maintenance of freedom 
of spirit as well as in fact, and that democ- 
racy depends upon trust in the individual.” 

This is a good and moderate statement, 
but it does not go far enough. Neither the 
oath nor the disclaimer is going to give pause 
to anyone who is disloyal to the country. 
Thus, both are ineffective and impose un- 
necessary financiag and administrative bur- 
dens on the cqljleges and the Government. 
We agree with Secretary Flemming and 
others that the oaths are unnecessary, that 
our present security laws provide adequate 
safeguards, and that anyone who violates 
them “should be prosecuted immediately 
under the laws designed directly and spe- 
cifically for such Offenses.”—-G. DuS. 





America’s Farmers Deserve Economic 
Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 13 I had the pleasure 
of accompanying my good friend, Sena- 
tor Hubert Humpurey, of Minnesota, to 
my home district of Wisconsin. He was 
there to talk to members of the Pierce- 
Pepin Electric Co-op, who were holding 
their annual meeting at Ellsworth, Wis. 

Senator Humpurey has a long and 
strong interest in the rural electrification 
program, an interest which is part and 
parcel of his broad interest in the fate 
of the family-type farmer. During his 
10 years in the Senate he has led the 
fight for economic justice for America’s 
farmers. Time and time again he has 
introduced and fought for legislation 
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aimed at helping our rural folks help 
themselves achieve their rightful place 
as first-class citizens in our economy. 

Since I came to Congress in 1953 I have 
had the privilege of working with Sen- 
ator HumpHREYy on bills dealing with 
various parts of the complex farm prob- 
lem. During this session we are co- 
operating on the self-financing and self- 
regulating Humphrey-Johnson dairy 
marketing program, which would guar- 
antee dairymen 90 percent of parity at 
less than half the cost of the present 
dairy support program, and the Johnson- 
Humphrey milk sanitation bill, which 
would allow the free flow of high-quality 
milk in interstate trade. I have also 
introduced Senator HumpuHrRey’s food for 
peace bill in the House because I heartily 
agree with the Senator’s belief that it is 
far better to enlist our food abundance 
in waging peace than to be faced with 
the prospect of enlisting our sons for war. 

Senator Humpurey has compiled a 
“farmer’s bill of rights” containing 12 
basic standards from which farmers 
should never retreat. He included this 
bill of rights in his speech to the rural 
electric co-op folks in my district—a 
speech which, under unanimous consent, 
I would like to have printed in the 
RECORD. 

The speech follows: 

THE FARM CHALLENGE 
(By Senator Husrrr H. Humpnrey, of 
Minnesota) 

There is no gathering of any kind which 
gives me more pleasure than a meeting of 
the members of a cooperative, folks joined in 
@ common endeavor to make life better for 
everybody. So I am glad to be here and 
happy for the opportunity to greet you, to 
wish you good fortune in the continued 
health and strength of the Pierce-Pepin 
Electric Cooperative, and to discuss ideas 
with you on present farm problems and 
prospects ahead. 

And it is also a source of real pleasure 
to be here today with my good friend, co- 
operator and fellow legislator, your out- 
standing Congressman—LESTER JOHNSON. 

LESTER JOHNSON actually started the Wis- 
eonsin Democratic revival back in 1953 when 
he won this congressional seat in a special 
election. Things have been looking up for 
the Democrats ever since, not only in Wis- 
consin but all over the country. 

But Lester’s victory meant more than a 
new era for Democrats. It also meant a 
great deal to all farmers, Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike. He has become a real cham- 
pion of agriculture in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, has been a great help—and 
privilege—for me to have such an able part- 
ner on legislation of importance to Wisconsin 
and Minnesota dairy farmers as the 
Humphrey-Johnson dairy bill and the 
Johnson-Humphrey Milk Sanitation Act es- 
tablishing national standard under the 
Public Health Service. 

He has arranged for hearings in poultry 
and egg problems in the House next week, 
and I am working in the same direction in 
the Senate. 

You are fortunate in Wisconsin in having 
other good friends of agriculture, such as 
my good friend Senator Britt Proxmire, and 
your capable Gov. Gaylord Nelson. Bru 
PROXMIRE can always be counted upon to 
stand solidly with friends of agriculture. He 
is an effective member of our Senate com- 
mittee. 

While I am mentioning Wisconsin names, 
I cannot overlook another young man who 
has made a great and continuing contribu- 
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tion in your behalf. He is Bob Lewis, one 
time editor of the Wisconsin REA News, the 
boy from the Wisconsin family farm who 
has never forgotten his first royalties. His 
father, George Lewis, pioneered the REA co- 
operative movement in Wisconsin, and Bob 
has carried on in the same tradition of serv- 
ice. He was formerly administrative assist- 
ant to Senator Proxmire. I am so pleased 
that Governor Nelson has Bob as his right- 
hand farm adviser, his agricultural coordi- 
nator. Bob Lewis is a man who knows what 
he is fighting for. 

In all fairness, I might add that agricul- 
ture welcomes and recognizes friends from 
either major political party. We who put 
the welfare of farm people above partisan- 
ship appreciate the consistent support. of 
Republicans such as Senator Mi_t Youns, of 
North Dakota, and your own Senator ALEx- 
ANDER WiLEY, who have refused to go along 
with this GOP administration's wreck-the- 
farmer policies. 

After 10 years of fighting battles for farm- 
ers in Washington, I know something about 
who you can count upon and who you can- 
not. Thé sure test of faithful performance 
is a consistent record of support for agricul- 
ture throughout the years. 

What really counts, is having people in 
public office who really care, and who really 
understand your problems and want to do 
something about them. 

That certainly goes for the REA, as well 
as general farm legislation. 

I believe in all kinds of cooperatives, but 
I have a special place in my heart for the 
rural electric cooperatives. You have not 
only brought light and power to the rural 
areas of America, you have also strengthened 
the entire farm cooperative movement by 
teaching more farmers the value of working 
together to help themselves. 

Our rural electric co-ops have developed 
strong and courageous leadership because of 
the very necessity to resist continuing at- 
tacks upon your great program. If there is 
a single destructive trick that foes of your 
organizations have not used or tried to use 
in the last 6 or 7 years, I cannot name it. I 
know, because I have been in the thick of 
your battles, shoulder to shoulder with men 
like Clyde Ellis of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association. 

Perhaps it appears that we have just lost 
a@ round in our most recent REA fight—the 
attempt to override the President’s veto on 
the Humphrey-Price bill. But let me tell 
you something; it was a mighty hollow vic- 
tory for foes of REA, when two-thirds of the 
Senate voted in your behalf, and we only 
missed by four votes having a similar two- 
thirds vote in the-House. 

I am proud of that fight, and my own part 
in it, with your backing. When we found 
out 2 years ago that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture was attempting to take over the 
loan-making authority of the REA Adminis- 
trator, I insisted that Secretary Benson come 
before our Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations to explain what he was 
up to. 

I acted in good faith, because Secretary 
Benson had promised in 1953 not to change 
the operational pattern of REA if he were 
given authority over its functions under the 
President's reorganizational plan. 

You may recall that Ezra “took a walk,” 
and refused to appear, even though my. offi- 
cial authority as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Government Reorganization called 
for acting as a watchdog over his adminis- 
tratiqn of the authority given him. 

Secretary Benson virtually hid out until 
Congress adjourned. So when Congress re- 
turned, my first act was introduction of legis- 
lation restricting his authority and returning 
it to the REA Administrator where it be- 
longed. 
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This time Secretary Benson could not 
escape coming before our committee—and he 
was unable to convince a majority of the 
committee he had acted in good faith. The 
result was the enactment of the Humphrey- 
Price bill by both Houses of Congress. 

Yet, it was vetoed, despite the expressed 
intent of Congress as to how the program 
should operate. And the Republican admin- 
istration, from the White House down, 
exerted every pressure in the world to sus- 
tain that veto. 

We lost by just four votes. And, I don’t 
think I have to remind you, four Republican 
votes in Wisconsin for REA could have turned 
the tide in your favor. 

More was involved than just this simple 
REA organization act. If we could have 
broken the back of “government by veto,” it 
would have opened the door to great strides 
forward in giving farmers other help they 
have been asking for—a better farm pro- 
gram, seeing that farmers have a chance to 
earn a decent farm income while at the same 
time cutting down the tremendous losses of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Yes; if four Republican Congressmen from 
Wisconsin had voted differently, our imme- 
diate legislative future for agriculture would 
have looked a great deal brighter. 

Yet even in supposed defeat we have served 
notice on REA-wreckers that a vast majority 
of this Congress is not about to let this great 
program be crippled. And we have put the 
brakes to efforts of this administration to 
hike your interest rates on REA loans. That 
alone was worth the effort. 

Now I want to talk to you today about 
more than just the great REA program. 

You are farm people. The purpose of your 
REA cooperative is to better enable you to 
do a good job as farmers. Farming is your 
business. Yet it is even more—it is your way 
of life. 

I am sure that uppermost in your minds is 
the future of American agriculture—and the 
extent to which your Government is going 
to help you, or neglect you, in your struggle 
for economic justice—in a time of serious 
economic distress. 

As a member of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, as a long-time 


friend of American agriculture, your prob-, 


lems are of grave concern to me. 

They should be of serious concern to all 
citizens, urban or rural, for we all have a 
stake in what happens to agriculture. 

The Democratic Party has received a 
powerful mandate from the farm people of 
America to right the tragic wrongs that have 
been done to American agriculture under the 
Republican administration in Washington. 

Remember, it is the Republican program 
that is such a mess today, as much as they 
would like to duck responsibility. 

It is the Republican program and it has 
been Republican bungling that has made 
such a costly mess of it without producing 
any effective results for farm people. 

It is high time for some changes to be 
made. 


But it is only fair to warn you that the 
Congress is working under extremely serious 
and inescapable limitations. We cannot do 
everything you wish we would do. Wée can- 
not do everything we want to do. 

First, we are working under the limits im- 
posed by the President’s veto power. I think 
it is only fair and accurate to expect that 
the President will veto any bill we might pass 
which will do anything substantial to raise 
farm prices. 

This means that Congress is limited in 
what it can do for farmers to what can be 
passed by a two-thirds vote over a Presiden- 
tial veto. 


Secondly, Congress is limited in what it 
can do for farmers by the veto power which 
is held by the Secretary of Agricultrue. 
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You have seen how good farm programs 
can be ruined by unsympathetic administra- 
tion. The power of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to negate the intent and spirit of 
Congress is great. 

The Secretary's power to veto by admin- 
istrative action limits the good that Con- 
gress can do for farmers to those things that 
are so simple, so direct, that the results can 
come through to the farm in spite of all the 
foot-dragging and hostility that it will en- 
counter as it passes through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s hands. 

Despite these severe handicaps, at least 
some of us in the Democratic Congress are 
determined to develop a workable program 
that will help the farmers of America. 

You can mark it down as absolutely cer- 
tain that the Democratic Congress will not 
let the administration pull down the temple 
of agricultural programs completely in its 
final hours, as it has seemed determined to 
do. 

The Democratic Congress will never, never, 
never give Ezra Taft Benson the zero-parity 
fioor he has asked for. We will not give him 
the marketplace, no-parity gimmick he has 
asked for either. 

The Democratic’ Congress will not allow 
the administration to get away with putting 
@ penalty tax on the refunds that your co- 
operatives pay to their patrons. 

The Democratic Congress will not let the 


administration jack up REA interest rates, , 


nor throw the REA co-ops to the wolves of 
Wall Street. 

You can count on that. You can bank on 
it. You can bet your economic lives on it— 
and that is exactly what the stakes are in 
agricultural policy today. For while the 
administration has a powerful veto weapon 
to use against Congress when it tries to help 
the farmer, we have a veto power of our own 
when it comes to acting on the administra- 
tion’s plans to harm the farmers. And we 
will use it. We will not give up a single 
inch. 

This tragic era for agriculture—the dark 
era of Ezra—has had a good and construc- 
tive result along with all the misery and 
waste. So it seems to me, at any rate. 

It has made us grow up and come of age 
in our thinking about farm policy. 

We now realize that the real argument in 
farm policy should not be over methods and 
details. The real argument is over basic 
objectives. 

Are you for a program to help the family 
farm? Or are you against the family farm? 
That, my friends, is the real issue, the real 
dividing line, in farm policy debate today. 

Almost any farmer in America can think 
up the general outline of a farm plan that 
will work—if there is a will to make it work. 

Methods are important. Details are im- 
portant. Some will work better than others. 
Some well-intentioned ideas might not work 
at all. We need highly skilled technical ex- 
perts and conscientious administration to 
carry out our farm programs. But our 
trouble is not for lack of ideas and conscien- 
tious, skilled people to put them into effect. 
The Department of Agriculture is overflow- 
ing with fine, dedicated career public serv- 
ants—who could make a farm program work 
and work well, if they were given a chance. 


Regrettably, the public attitude toward 
agriculture has been so deliberately distorted 
that we now need to mobilize better under- 
standing on the part of all American people 
as the first step toward the new and better 
farm program some of us are seeking. 

America’s farm policies need to be re- 
examined and clarified in terms of objectives 
sought in the Nation’s interest—not just in 
terms of political slogans or cliches designed 
to turn city resident against farm resident, 
and even farmer against farmer. 
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Before we can enact any effective new 
farm legislation, we need to make clear what 
our purposes and objectives are. 

That’s what some of us are trying to do 
in Congress now, while we are working on 
new and better legislation. 

All the legislative history behind the de- 
velopment of farm programs in America con- 
firms that our objective and purpose has 
been to assure the American people of a 
continued abundance of food and fiber, to 
offer America’s farmers an opportunity to 
achieve economic equality With other seg- 
ments of our economy, and to preserve and 
protect America’s traditional pattern of 
family owned, family operated farms as the 
type of agriculture best adapted to our 
democratic way of life. 

In more recent years, there has been added 
a new objective in the ineerest of the entire 
Nation—the purpose of using our abundance 
as a useful and effective humanitarian arm 
of better international relations. 

Repeatedly, the Congress of the United 
States has restated its intent to uphold these 
objectives, in one way or another. 

But these objectives are being challenged— 
we have heard our blessings of abundance 
criticized as a curse. 

We have heard that even 90 percent of 
equality—let alone full equality—is more 
than farmers are entitled to in our economy. 

We have heard disturbing yet increasing 
talk of encouraging a complete change in our 
historic pattern of farming, to put more 
emphasis on bigness and efficiency, less on 
human values and problems of rural living. 
We have heard less concern about perpetu- 
ating our family farming pattern, and more 
and more about giving way to the pressure of 
mass operations. 

Serious questions of public policy are in- 
volved, if we are to cross that line. 

It is not a change of direction toward 
which we should be allowed to drift or be 
pushed, without fully knowing the conse- 
quences. 

The most damaging product of the age 
of Ezra is the dangerous erosion of America’s 
will to do justice for her farm people. 

For the first time in the history of our 
Nation, a cancer of doubt has arisen in the 
public consciousness as to the merit of our 
family farming system—the most efficient 
agricultural production system in the world. 


The swift rise of vertical integration pro- 
vides the mechanism whereby big concen- 
trated business and financial interests can 
extend their domination over agriculture. 
This will leave the farm family on the farm. 
But it will take away its economic independ- 
ence. The farmer will be told what to grow 
and where to sell, and the absentee-corpora- 
tion farm director will control what. the 
farmer gets for his efforts. This is but 
corporate collectivism—with private agri- 
cultural commissions, 


This ominous forecast for American agri- 
culture holds a powerful, fascinating allure 
for all too many people in our country today. 
Its allure has been heightened immeasurably 
by the discouraging, demoralizing shambles 
that the Republican administration has 
made of our farm programs. There is a 
growing sentiment in our country for just 
giving up on the farm problem. 

This sentiment is strong among those who 
do not understand the tremendous values 
and strengths in our family farming system, 
nor the unusual problems which farm fam- 
ilies must face. There are millions and mil- 
lions of citizens in our population who are 
far removed from the soil. Their number is 
increasing year by year. Domination of 
agriculture by centralized corporate power 
appeals to many of them as an easy way out 
of the farm problem. 

And it appeals even more strongly to 
those who simply do not care about what 
happens to farm people. 
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But I am one of the people who care, and 
so is LESTER JOHNSON, and so is Senator 
Proxmire. And I believe that there are many 
more elected Representatives like us in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Rather than stumble and drift along blind- 
ly because of a vacuum of sound farm policy 
leadership from the present administration, 
farm people and city people alike need to do 
some soul searching, and some honest ap- 
praisal of what we really want—and the al- 
ternatives we face. Perhaps I can be helpful 
in that direction today, by outlining to you 
my own guidelines for trying to develop a 
new and better farm program. 

We need an agricultural stabilization pro- 
gram far less costly to the American tax- 
payers than the present inexcusable mess— 
yet one that is far more effective in its pro- 
tection of family farmers and their contri- 
bution to the American economy. 

We can, and must, have both. 

We need an agricultural stabilization pro- 
gram that provides. more equality of op- 
portunity for agriculture to keep pace with 
the rest of our expanding economy in terms 
of income, yet one that does not make the 
farmer dependent on the Government for’ 
that income. 

We need a program that recognizes the 
need for and encourages farmers to help 
themselves through cooperative action for 
bargaining power in the market place and for 
whatever production adjustments that may 
be necessary to make the best use of our 
human, soil, and water resources. 

We need a program that recognizes and is 
tailored to the vast technological changes, 
yet does so without sacrificing the human 
and social values of our traditional American 
pattern of family owner-operated farms. 

We need a program that recognizes the 
farmer’s stewardship responsibility for con- 
serving productivity of our land for the sake 
of future generations, yet recognizes too that 
the entire Nation shares that same responsi- 
bility—and must share in the cost of seeing 
that it is properly done. 

We need a program that really does some- 
thing about surpluses—making use of what 
we have, and adjusting production to keep 
from building. up more beyond the level of 
possible need. 

Above all, we need a national food policy 
closely meshed with our farm policy, so that 
we can better gear our productive resources 
to the needs of humanity at home and 
abroad—instead of producing for Govern- 
ment storage bins. 

If the choice facing us rests between 
abundance and scarcity, consumers and farm- 
ers alike have a vital stake in abundanmce— 
wisely used. Farm abundance has done more 
to check inflation and the increase in the cost 
of living than any other single factor in our 
economy. 

Until we as a Nation face up to our social 
responsibility of deciding what we are going 
to do about the areas of hardship and suffer- 
ing in our own midst—and to what extent 
we are willing to share out potential abund- 
ance with hungry peoples of the world as 
a force for freedom—until these questions 
are resolved, it appears morally wrong to in- 
sist that American agriculture drastically 
curb its output below levels for which human 
need exists. 

Society must recognize that in the long 
run, it pays the price one way or another. 

Is it not cheaper—and far better—to enlist 
our food abundance in waging peace, than to 
be faced with enlisting our sons and mobil- 
izing our economy for war? 

It is not cheaper—and far better—to invest 
some of our abundance in raising the living 
standards of low-income groups in our coun- 
try, rather than turning to a scarcity phi- 
losophy that can only force up food costs to 
all segments of our society. 
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American agriculture is offered no alter- 
native other than following the pattern of 
monopoly industry, in cutting back its pro- 
duction to the point where it can receive 
more income for less output, it will be con- 
sumers of the Nation who will pay the bill. 

Farmers would like to produce in abund- 
ance, if that abundance is wisely used, and 
they can receive a fair return for their in- 
vestment, their managerial skill, and their 
labor. 

Yet there is no reason why farmers alone 
should subsidize other segemtns of our so- 
ciety already receiving a greater proportion- 
ate share of our national income, nor any rea- 
son why farmers alone should bear the costs 
of producing to meet the needs of under- 
developed areas of the world, in the interests 
of America’s foreign policy. 

If consumers want the price protection of 
always having a little more than enough to 
eat, if the Nation wants the valuable asset 
of abundance in a world of need, then the 
public must recognize that there is a public 
interest stake in Government providing a 
climate of conditions in which farmers can 
survive economically. 

You cannot do it by writing off farm people 
as second-class citizens, who are not to share 
in the general prosperity and progress of the 
Nation. 

You cannot do it by throwing farmers on 
the mercy of the free market for what they 
sell, when the costs of what they buy are 
bolstered and supported by all kinds of built- 
in protectors. 

Food is basic to national life. 

Price protection, farm credit, conservation 
assistance—all such farm programs are but 
means to an end—not the end itself. 

There is no simple answer to achieving 
these objectives, no one panacea for the 
entire farm problem. Neither can any one 
bill meet all the problems we face. 

But reasonable men should be able to 
agree on combining an entire kit of economic 
and program tools in order that each com- 
modity may be handled in the manner best 
suited to its unique needs. 

We need more adequate credit designed to 
family farm requirements. We need better 
conservation programs. We need more re- 
search directed into utilization of our abun- 
dance. We need a food stamp program to. 
increase consumption among our aged, our 
handicapped, our dependent children, and 
our unemployed. We need greatly expanded 
uses of our food internationally under a 
food-for-peace program. 

Yet with all of this, we need the Govern- 
ment’s cooperation with farmers toward 
more adequate income protection and pro- 
duction adjustment. We can do it through 
combined use of income equalization pay- 
ments to producers, through marketing 
orders and agreements, through orderly 
marketing loans and direct purchases, 
through marketing quotas, through pay- 
ments in kind in some instances, through 
greater rural development aid and through 
Government sanction of farmers banding 
together to help themselves when they de- 
velop and accept programs to do so by ma- 
jority vote of producers. 

Far from regimentation, such a program 
offers the real freedom farmers need—free- 
dom from poverty, freedom from economic 
domination, and freedom of choice as to the 
alternatives they prefer in seeking to avoid 
the hardship of the wildly fluctuating free 
markets over which they now have no 
control. 

These are not pie-in-the-sky proposals. 
They are sound and practical and should be 
achieved, if American agriculture mobilizes 
its forces and carries its true story to the 
rest of the American people. 

And with such a program, I am sure, we 
can at long last secure for all agriculture 
assurances which I have termed my “farmer's 
bill of rights,” as standards from which 
farmers should never retreat. 
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They include: 

1. The right to full equality of economic 
opportunity. 

2. The right for improved standards of 
rural living. 

3. The right of reasonable protection 
against natural hazards. 

4. The right to extend agricultural free 
enterprise through cooperative action. 

5. The right to public cooperation and 
assistance in conserving and saving the soil. 

6. The right to preserve the social and 
human values of family farming. 

7. The right to decent land tenure which 
encourages the desirable goal of farm owner- 
ship. 

a The right to a democratic voice in his 
own farm program. 

9. The right to benefits of an expanding 
world trade. 

10. The right to a long-term program of 
food reserves to protect consumers against 
costly scarcity. 

11. The right to assurance that land rec- 
lamation development will result in estab- 
lishment of new family farms, not factories 
in the field. 

12. The right to the entire Nation’s sup- 
port for use of food and fiber as a force for 
freedom throughout the world. 


These, I believe, are the basic rights of. 


American agriculture. 

They are not new rights. They are not 
rights of special privilege, gained through 
misuse or abuse of tremendous power over 
the lifelines of the Nation’s food supply. 

Rather, they are rights of historic prece- 
dent, earned by the great and continuing 
contribution of agriculture to American 
life—the fulfillment of the Nation’s needs in 
peace or war, in good times or bad, at per- 
sonal profit or loss. 

They need to be restated now only as a 
guiding beacon of light, cast upon the dark- 
ness of present confusion over America's 
farm policy. 

They must be just as zealously guarded 
against forces which seek to destroy them, as 
we guard other historic rights, privileges, 
and responsibilities of freedom in our 
democracy. 





Citizens’ Union Urges Mayor To Reor- 
ganize Title I Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the recent disclosures in New York 
City indicating faulty procedures in the 
administration of the title I program, I 
think my colleagues in the House will 
be interested in the following comment 
recently made by the Citizens’ Union: 
CrrmzENns’ UNION UrcEes Mayor To REORGANIZE 

Tithe I Procram 

The Citizens’ Union today released a let- 
ter it has written ‘Mayor Wagner urging a 
complete reorganization of the title I slum- 
clearance program. The letter, signed by 
Citizens’ Union Chairman Milton M. Berger- 
man, follows: 

“Dear Mayor WacNer: I am writing on be- 
half of the Citizens’ Union to urge you to 
proceed promptly with a thoroughgoing reor- 
ganization of the city’s title I slum-clear- 
ance program. 

“Some weeks ago the Citizens’ Union ad- 
dressed a series of questions to the mayor's 
committee on slum clearance. We received 
answers, and we then asked the committee 
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to open some of its files to us. We and others 
subsequently examined some of the records. 
AS @ result a good deal of light has been 
thrown on the manner in which the title I 
program.has been conducted up to now, and 
some major weaknesses have been disclosed. 

“The chairman of the slum-clearance com-~ 
mittee has now declared that title I in New 
York City is a ‘dead duck.’ Like the report 
of Mark Twain’s death, this report is highly 
exaggerated: The exposure of certain weak- 
ness of administration should simply lead 
to a sounder and better organization of 
future title I operations. 

“Whatever has been accomplished in the 
first 10 years of operation of the slum-clear- 
ance program, it is unquestionable that a 
vast job of rebuilding the city’s deteriorated 
areas remains to be done. Now is the time 
to put the program on a sound, constructive 
basis. 

“Two major weaknesses have been revealed 
in the present procedure: 

“1. Title I has been administered by a 
scratch committee in a haphazard fashion. 
There has been no sound advance planning 
and organization. 

“2. Title I has been a bonanza for some 
miscellaneous groups of persons who have 
found it a safe and easy way to make a lot 
of money without giving anything in return. 
Of course, there are exceptions. There have 
been a very few responsible persons and 
groups who have performed creditably both 
as initial sponsors and as salvagers of projects 
that were initially given to the wrong people. 

“We now urge you to ask the city admin- 
istrator to make an immediate study and to 
prepare a plan for handling present and 
future title I operations. As tentative sug- 
gestions, we offer the following: 

“1. Comprehensive planning for redevelop- 
ment of deteriorated areas should be a func- 
tion of the city planning commission. The 
commission should draw up a comprehensive 
plan which will not only designate appro- 
priate areas for redevelopment, but will also 
indicate the proper type of development for 
each area, whether luxury apartments, mid- 
dle-income ‘housing, subsidized housing, or 
business or industrial use. 

“2. An extensive operation such as the 
title I program should: not be in the hands 
of a scratch committee. A formal operat- 
ing organization should be set up. This or- 
ganization should have full authority to 
administer the work of obtaining reliable 
sponsors and supervising their activities, in- 
cluding the clearance of the sites, the relo- 
cation of tenants, and reconstruction of the 
area. 

“We believe that a new setup along these 
lines will have the effect of interesting many 
more responsible developers than at pres- 
ent and will put new life into the title I 
program.” 





Forthcoming Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, while 
the Congress is working on reform labor 
legislation, various segments of our citi- 
zenry and press are pondering the issue 
and formulating opinions on this highly 
controversial matter. 

From the editorial section of the Houl- 
ton Pioneer Times, a popular northern 
Maine weekly, comes this poignant and 
persuasive observation: 
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[From the Houlton (Maine) Pioneer Times, 
July 2, 1959] 
More Asout FoRTHCOMING LABOR LEGISLATION 

Two weeks ago we discussed one of the 
phases of pending labor legislation that is to 
be acted on by the House of Representatives, 
that commends itself to the thoughtful at- 
tention of every citizen of this country. 

This was along the theme that the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill, soon to be considered, is, in 
its present form, ineffective, without teeth 
and too mild to correct the most flagrant 
abuses of which some labor organizations are 
guilty. 

\The first major issue was the bill of rights 
for union members which Senator JouHNn L. 
McCLELLAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, declares 
must be an integral part of this changed law 
if that law is to do the job it should. We 
agree with Senator McCLELLAN on that point. 
we believe most of our readers will if they 
give the issue serious thought. 

Second ‘major issue is the question of the 
right of union leaders to put picket lines 
around a place of business and use secondary 
boycotts to force employees to join a union. 

This is the most flagrant kind of duress 
which abridges the rights of both workers 
and employers. On this question Senator 
McCLELLAN believes that employees should 
be free to determine whether or not they 
want a union. He contends that, if a maj- 
ority of them do not want a union, they 
should not be forced into one. 

Branding organizational picketing and sec- 
ondary boycotts as instruments of economic 
coercion used to thwart the will of em- 
ployees and used as an instrument to per- 
petuate racketeering in labor-management 
telations, the chairman of the famed Mc- 
Clellan rackets committee, which turned the 
spotlight on these and other offensive prac- 
tices of labor organizations, firmly believes 
union leaders should be deprived of these 
rights. 

You might ask what possible interest 
there could be in this section of the country 
on labor matters when there are so few 
that we have to contend with hereabouts 
and those that do exist are of a somewhat 
different character than those who so 
vigorously sponsor the Kennedy-Ervin bill. 

Our view is that because the abuses of 
blackmail picketing and secondary boy- 
cotts are so completely un-American and 
because they can have such a far-reaching 
and destructive effect on enterprises far 
from the scene of a labor dispute and be 
such a real menace- to small business, they 
should be completely abolished. 

If this is true, and we believe every red- 
blooded American will agree that it is, then 
it is the duty of every citizen, whether he 
would be directly affected by such reform or 
not, to request his Congressman to vote to 
put teeth into the Kennedy-Ervin bill when 
it comes up in the House and to have no 
part of the present milk-and-water version. 

It seems to us this is a time for the House 
of Representatives to do what the Senate 
apparently did not have the courage to do. 

Congressman Ciirrorp G. McIntire is your 
Congressman. His address is House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 





This We Believe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
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the following article by Dr. Louis M. Orr, 
of Orlando, Fla., president of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, entitled “This 
We Believe.” 

Tuis WE BELIEVE 


(Inaugural address by Louis M. Orr, M.D., of 
Orlando, Fla., president of the American 
Medical Association, at presidential inaug- 
uration ceremony, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 108th annual meeting, Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City, June 9, 1959) 


President Eisenhower, Dr. Larson, fellow 
physicians, and friends, in taking office as 
president of the American Medical Associa- 
tion I do so with gratitude and humility. 
I am aware of the responsibilities of my new 
position. And I am determined to carry out 
my duties with all the dedication at my 
command, 

Tonight, I consider it my duty to speak out 
on certain fundamental ideas which are vital 
to medicine, to America, and to mankind. 

Medical progress through the years has 
been inspired by a particular type of man: 

Those who learn from the past, but face 
boldly up to the future: who work at the 
day’s task, but work and dream, also, for 
tomorrow’s progress. 

These are the men who blaze the trail for 
humanity. 

But they must breathe the air of freedom; 
and they flourish best in those times and 
places where all men respect knowledge, 
value personal initiative, and applaud 
quality. : 

They have flourished in America—in this 
young nation which, from its beginnings, has 
cherished the ideals of individual freedom 
and self-reliance. They have flourished, as 
the green bay tree, whether in medicine, in- 
dustry or the other professions. For it is 
the spirit of democracy to encourage action, 
cooperation, and the striving for excellence. 

Today, however, we can perceive distrub- 
ing trends in our country; and they concern 
all thoughtful men. In confronting these 
trends, we would be wise to pause for a 
moment and study the past, because from 
the past we can learn important lessons for 
the present. 

Modern medicine, for example, traces its 
traditions back to Hippocrates, the Greek 
physicion and teacher. He taught his stu- 
dents the facts about the art and science of 
medicine as they then existed. But Hip- 
pocrates gave them much more than facts; 
he also gave them a sense of values and 
ethics. He taught the physician's obligation 


. to the patient; respect for the individual; 


compassion; the doctor’s duty to impart his 
knowledge to others. 

Greek children were taught the meaning 
and value of freedom. The Greeks knew 
that their country was free only because they 
as individuals were free, and they accepted 
full responsibility for maintaining and pro- 
tecting that freedom. They were willing to 
pay the price because they valued freedom 
above everything else. They achieved great- 
ness not because their country was large, 
or rich, or blessed with abundant natural re- 
sources, for they had none of those advan- 
tages. Greece left an indelible stamp on his- 
tory for one reason only: it gave birth to a 
spirit which for 2,500 years has sparked hope 
in the minds and hearts of men—the same 
spirit that underlies the promise of America. 

When Greece and Rome eventually fell, 
they were conquered not by outside aggres- 
sors by a decline in their moral and spiritual 
strength. Describing what happened, Miss 
Edith Hamilton, the famous classical 
scholar, has put it this way: 

“In the end, more than they wanted free- 
dom, they wanted security, a comfortable life, 
and they lost all—security and comfort and 
freedom. Is not that a challenge to us? Is 
it not true that into our education have 
come a slackness and softness? Is hard ef- 
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fort prominent? ‘The world of thought can 
be entered in no other way. Are we not 
growing slack and.soft in our political life? 
When the Athenians finally wanted not to 
give to the state, but the state to give to 
them, when the freedom they wished most 
for was freedom from responsibility, then 
Athens ceased to be free and was never free 
again.” 

Miss Hamilton's words have a pertinent, 
almost ominous ring, for us Americans today. 

Are we teaching, living and developing all 
of the potentialities of our democracy? 

Are we standing up for the individual over 
the group or the State? 

Are we concerned with the moral and 
ethical basis of our society, or do we worry 
more about money, and the things that 
money can buy? 

Are we exploring all possible ways and 
means of solving our problems through self- 
reliance, initiafive and cooperation, or do 
‘we more and more give up without question 
and accept intervention and eventual gov- 
ernment control? 

Let us appraise the road we are to travel. 

One road leads to rigid and unworkable 
compulsion; to deadening uniformity and to 
the loss—yes, the inevitable loss of that in- 
dividualism and vitality which has made 


‘American medicine a pace setter in the 


world. 

This, we must not lose. 

This road we must not take. 

The other is the road of the free spirit; 
of dedicated men and women voluntarily 
working together; of sustained and hearten- 
ing progress in the never-ending war against 
the killers and cripplers of mankind. 

This is the road we have followed. This is 
the road we must follow. 

For in this way—and in this way only— 
can we continue to make medicine a faith- 
ful servant to mankind. 

As citizens, we believe in individual free- 
dom, individual rights, individual responsi- 
bilities. 

We believe that the basic element of 
progress is not compulsion but voluntary 
cooperation; not force but reason; not blind 
obedience but independent intelligence; not 
timidity but faith—faith in man, faith in 
ourselves, faith in God. 

We believe that freedom, to survive and 
grow, can never be placed upon a shelf and 
forgotton, but must be fought for again and 
again, day after day, by men and women 
willing to stand up and to be counted. We 
reject any philosophy alien to these beliefs. 

We know that we must continue to furnish 
the best possible health care to every Ameri- 
can—and this emphatically includes the 
older citizen. 

We know that we must continue to im- 
prove and broaden voluntary health pro- 
grams in preference to compulsory programs 
that lead to waste. 

We know that we must continue to de- 
fend the unfettered, inquiring mind for 
medical progress depends upon the relentless 
quest for truth by minds that are free. 


This is not merely an opinion; it is a- 


significant lesson of history, true yesterday, 
true today, true always. 

For the practice of medicine is more— 
much more—than merely facts and experi- 
ence. It is new knowledge, new ideas; a 
blending of the best of the old with the best 
of the new. It is the “invincible belief” of 
Louis Pasteur that “science will triumph over 
ignorance, that the future will belong to 
those who have done the most for suffering 
humanity.” 

As doctors of medicine it has been our re- 
sponsibility to watch men, women and 
children in their darkest hours and to seek 
to heal and help them. 

Anyone who has done this knows that there 
is inside every man an unquenchable spirit 
linked to life and love, mercy and hope and 
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the eternal values that come from the 
Creator. 

Upon this knowledge is built our firm be- 
lief—the belief that the fundamental obli- 
gation of our profession is to maintain med- 
icine’s role as the faithful servant of man- 
kind. 

Now, and for always—this we believe. 





Federal Milk Marketing Order Unfair to 
District of Columbia Consumers and 
Midwest Producers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN_THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Al Steadman, agricultural 
writer for the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
St. Paul, Minn., has an excellent editorial 
on the cause and effect of the recently 
adopted Federal milk marketing order 
for the Washington, D.C., area. 

I am in full agreement with the views 
expressed in Mr. Steadman’s article. 
The new Federal order works a hardship 
against milk producers in the Midwest, 
milk consumers in the District of Co- 
lumbia area, and taxpayers all over the 
country. This is another example of 
barriers erected against the free flow 
of milk between the States. My national 
milk sanitation bill is aimed at breaking 
down trade barriers and ‘allowing con- 
sumers in all parts of our country to get 
the Midwest’s wholesome, yet economi- 
cal, milk. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Al Steadman’s editorial. It 
follows: 

CAUSE AND EFrrect 

On June 1 a new Federal milk order went 
into effect for the Washington, D.C., ared, 
greatly cutting down the flow of milk from 
outside regions to home consumers and de- 
fense agencies in the Nation’s Capital. 

On July 1, exactly a month later, prices 
on home-delivered milk in Washington were 
boosted to 48 cents a half gallon. This is 
13 cents a half gallon or 614 cents a quart 
higher than the price now being paid for 
home-delivered milk in the Twin Cities. 
That difference is about twice as much as 
the cost of transporting whole milk from 
the Twin Cities to Washington. Some of 
that increased cost to consumers is attributed 
to a recent wage increase of 8 cents an hour 
for milk company employes. 

The rest of the increased milk cost is the 
District of Columbia consumers’ burden in 
carrying the new Federal milk order with its 
restrictions against outside competition. 
Washington consumers don’t have any vote, 
so they have even less standing than con- 
sumers generally have in Federal milk order 
proceedings of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

But among the Washington consumers in 
this instance happen to be many tax-sup- 
ported institutions including all of the na- 
tional defense agencies that buy milk for 
soldiers, sailors, or airmen. 

So Midwest dairymen are in a position to 
sympathize with the helplessness of those 
agencies and of Washington home consumers. 
Our dairymen would like to sell them milk 
cheaper but the Government won't allow it. 
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This region would like to have a whack 
at the defense milk business. But, like 
Washington consumers, Midwest dairymen 
have equal standing with the insiders only 
when it comes to paying Federal taxes. When 
it comes to selling milk, cream, or concen- 
trated milk to those national defense agen<- 
cies that our boys help to staff and man, 
the U.S, Government now says “nothing 
doing.” 





Living Portrait of a Potential U.S. 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13,1959 «~ 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable comment regarding 
Earl Mazo’s new book on Vice President 
Ricuarp M. Nixon. The following review 
by Mr. Willard Edwards should be of 
interest to all: 

LivinG PorTRAIT OF A POTENTIAL U.S. 
PRESIDENT 


(Reviewed by Willard Edwards) 


The difficulties of unbiased biography are 
magnified when the subject is not only very 
much alive but a comparatively young politi- 
cian and office holder, in midcareer, both 
hated and admired, the target of fears and 
hopes as a potential President of the United 
States. 

Earl Mazo, an experienced Washington cor- 
respondent, has surmounted these obstacles 
by a magnificent reporting job—the kind of 
dogged digging for detail and tireless pursuit 
of the truth that breathes life into a por- 
trait. 

Here is the first complete, factual, unvar- 
nished examination of the deeds, thoughts, 
philosophy, and ambitions of a highly com- 
plex figure whose political success story, in a 
short 13 years, is one of the marvels of this 
era. 

The bare facts of Vice President RicHarp 
M. Nrxon’s public career make exciting read- 
ing. When these are combined with a dis- 
closure of many hitherto hidden chapters, 
frank revelations by Nrxon himself of his 
reactions to dramatic episodes, and a per- 
ceptive analysis of his qualities, the narrative 
becomes absorbing history. 

Armed with a wire recorder, Mazo inter- 
viewed 307 friends and enemies of Nixon, 
scattered from Washington, D.C., to Califor- 
nia. As one of those thus cross-examined at 
length, this reviewer can testify to the au- 
thor’s skill as an exhaustive questioner. He 
searched forgotten records and labored thru 
the mountains of printed material based 
upon the young Californian’s headlong rush 
to the political heights. 

In 2 dozen private interviews with Nixon 
himself between December 1957 and Janu- 
ary 1959, Mazo searched diligently for this 
“controversial” character’s views on sub- 
jects from Taft to television. These “off 
the record” conversations, embodied in a 
final chapter, are remarkable in their direct 
approach to matters often ruled taboo by 
politicians. 

When he was first assigned by his news- 
paper to cover Nrxow’s activities, Mazo had 
a preconceived aversion—based on published 
accounts—to the Vice President’s personal- 
ity and methods. When he took a furlough 
to gather material for this biography, traces 
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of this hostility remained. After 15 months 
he had 200,000 words of manuscript. In an 
effort to attain “balance,” he confesses, he 
culled 100,000 words, all, in his phrase, 
“pro-NiIxon.” 

What remains is an equitable accounting, 
hiding neither the creditable nor the ques- 
tionable. Mazo finds Nixon a paradoxial 
combination of qualities that bring to mind 
Abraham Lincoln, ‘Theodore Roosevelt, 
Harry S. Truman, and Joseph R. McCarthy. 
Nixon’s foes will not like the conclusion, 
produced by the logic of events recorded 
here, that the qualities of the first two men 
have become predominant as the Vice Presi- 
dent has matured. ‘ 

The book is bursting with fresh material. 
There is much new detail about one of the 
most theatrical incidents of a presidential 
campaign—the “Nixon fund’ episode of 
1952—-which was converted by the then 39 
year old running mate to General Eisen- 
hower from disaster into triumph. His re- 
sistance to pressures from high quarters, 
urging that he quit the ticket, is told for 
the first time. 

From the days of the Alger Hiss case, when 
Nixon first attained national prominence, 
to the exciting events of his South American 
tour last year, when he faced murderous as- 
sault in Caracas, this account shows the 
Vice President steadily advancing in self- 
assurance, wisdom, coolness under fire, and 
a fatalistic belief that he is being borne 
along, powerless to resist, on the stream of 
history. 

His ambition is not as flerce as many 
think, Mazo says. Three times he has faced 
the possibility that the President’s illness 
might make him the Nation’s Chief Execu- 
tive. He was numb with shock on the first 
occasion; he faced the prospect calmly on 
the third. Politically bold, a conservative 
with a practical yardstick, he would be the 
“hardest driving and most controversial” 
President in §0 years, and no one, “whether 
in dismay or admiration,” notes his biog- 
rapher, can expect that he would be a weak 
Executive. 





GTA Daily Radio Roundup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the GTA 
Daily Radio Roundup, of Tuesday, July 
7, 1957. 

There being no objection, the Round- 
up was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: . 

GTA Dary Rapio Rounpup 


Big corporations with their armies of tax 
lawyers, efficiency experts, and technical ad- 
visers know how to make sure that every last 
bolt and squirt of oil on a production ma- 
chine pays for itself time and time again. 
But there isn’t one farmer in a million who 
is rich enough to hire one expert, even 
though the cost is tax deductible. 

Still, nowhere has the big drive for ef- 
ficiency been so bally-hooed as on the farms, 
From the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
the machinery makers, the big farm maga- 
zines the word to farmers has been: “Boost 
efficiency. Buy more machinery. Use less 
labor. Beat the cost-price squeeze.” 


July 13 


So what has happened? Farmers are 
loaded with machinery, much of it bought 
on credit. Now the question is, is it pay- 
ing off? Does more machinery mean more 
efficiency? That’s a hard question to answer. 
We haven't seen much reliable research on 
the economics of how much more profit a 
farmer earns through buying more machin- 
ery. So we are indebted to a report on this 
subject by an independent reporting agency 
that publishes a newsletter called “Agri- 
business Outlook.” What it has to say may 
come as a surprise to most farmers. Here’s 
what Agribusiness Outlook says: 

“There's strong evidence that farmers 
have been oversold on the economic bene- 
fits of more and better farm machinery and 
too-rapid expansion. For agriculture, as a 
whole, increased mechanization simply isn’t 
doing what it is supposed to do—cut pro- 
duction costs and increase income.” 

What's the evidence? Well, listen to these 
statistics and figures, Agribusiness Outlook 
reports that the farmer’s “unit production 
costs haven't been cut by mechanization. 
Out of each dollar of sales income, the farm- 
er now has about 82 cents cash costs to pay, 
compared with 65 cents in the base period 
of 1947 to 1949. Output per man-hour on 
the farm has increased 32 percent since 
1948 but output per unit of farm machinery 
and motor vehizles declined 40 percent.” 

Agribusiness adds all this up to show that 
farmers have held their gross income about 
level at $30 billion a year, but only by in- 
creasing production 18 percent in the lgst 
ten yeats. But it cost them 28 percent more 
to get that 18 percent production increase. 
Agribusiness concludes that “the farmer will 
continue on the technological treadmill as 
long as the economic benefits are absorbed 
by higher prices for supplies, equipment, 
and service, or until they can pass along 
their own rising costs through greater bar- 
gaining power.” 

We've just skimmed the surface on the 
facts and figures in this Agribusiness Out- 
look report. If you would like more infor- 
mation why not drop in at your local co-op 
elevator. The manager will have a copy of 
the report that you can look over. Or, drop 
& postcard to Farmers Union GTA in St. 
Paul and we'll send one direct to you. 

We think you'll agree, after examining 
the facts, that lower farm prices and all-out 
production are not the answer to the farm 
problem, And the 23d of this month is the 
time for the Nation’s wheat farmers to make 
to make their decision. A ‘Yes’ vote in 
the wheat referendum will hold the line on 
both production and prices. 

The following is an excerpt from a news 
story in the July 7, 1959, issue of the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press: 


“LIKES GTA-TYPE BROADCAST—IKE EYES WEEKLY 
SHOW 


(“By Robert E. Lee, Pioneer Press Washing- 
ton Bureau) 


“WASHINGTON, The political effectiveness of 
the generally antiadministration broadcasts 
of the (Farmers Union) grain Terminal As- 
sociation has.captured the respect of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

“The Pioneer Press Washington Bureau is 
informed by sources close to Eisenhower 
that he wi the Republican party could 
put on something like the GTA broadcasts 
emanating * * * from St. Paul. The Presi- 
dent doesn’t dream of doing it on a daily 
basis; he’d settle for one a week starting next 
February and running up to election day in 
November, Eisenhower is said to be aware 
that the constant hammering of the associa- 
tion and GTA General Manager M, W. 
Thatcher against his programs and for 
theiys is getting a message across. He 
doesn’t like the message but he seems to be 
sold on the technique. 
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Proposed Solution of the Farm Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON. 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, our 
farm problem is one that requires solu- 
tion in the interests of both the farmers 
and the taxpayers of this Nation. 

Many proposals are being advanced 
for a solution of the problem, and I have 
just received a most interesting sugges- 
tion from Mr. Paul Walther, of the 
Weber Flour Mills Co., of Salina, Kans., 
which is worthy of the study of every 
Senator. 

I ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
posal be made a part of these remarks 
and printed in the Appendix of. the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the proposal 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

PROPOSED SOLUTION OF THE FARM PROBLEM 


To the impartial economic observer there 
can be no doubt that the present methods 
provide no solution for the farm problem, 
because all the schemes tried so far defy 
any and every sound economic principle. 

Under the loan and price-support program 
the farmer was given a guaranteed outlet 
at a guaranteed high price which could have 
only one result, namely, to increase the pro- 
duction some more. 

Production control by acreage reduction 
and production quotas for every single 
farmer in the country is also no solution. 
Besides being socialistic and defying our free 
enterprise system, it had no practical re- 
sults because only the poorest land was 
taken out of wheat production and with the 
help of improved farming methods ,even 
bigger crops were raised on the reduced 
acreage. 

Now it is proposed to reduce the wheat 
acreage some more, not to permit the farmer 
to use the retired wheat acreage for other 
crops, in return for which the loan price is 
again to be raised and on top of it the farmer 
is to be paid a dole for doing nothing and 
letting part of his land lay idle. 

Higher prices will curtail domestic con- 
sumption some more, exports will require 
tremendously increased subsidies, and still 
the production will be far greater than what 
can be consumed and can be given away. 

While in the past it was a farm problem, 
meaning that one economic group had some 
difficulties, by now it has grown into a na- 
tional economic disaster. By draining these 
untold and ever-increasing billions of dol- 
lars from the Treasury, without accomplish- 
ing anything, it has become the principal 
cause that the budget cannot be balanced. 
This inevitably will step up the tempo of 
inflation and the end result will be terrible 
economic chaos. 

Twenty-five years of continuous dismal 
failure should be time enough to convince 
even the most enthusiastic supporters of 
these so-called New Deal fallacies that they 
will not and cannot do the trick. It is high 
time that the fact is realized that all these 
programs have one basic weakness, namely, 
the:surplus commodities are not put to eco- 
nomic use, 

I, therefore, would like to suggest once 
more an economic approach which would 
provide a permanent solution for the entire 
complex farm problem without any Govern- 
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ment help or interference with the natural 
developments of agriculture. 

I propose that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration be changed into a mixed corpora- 
tion under private management. 

The present methods of establishing parity 
prices should be abolished. When farming 
became highly mechanized and diversified, it 
became an industry and should be treated 
as such. 

Only by putting interest on the original 
investment, maintenance and depreciation, 
and manpower labor cost per acre on one 
side of the ledger, and the present average 
yield per acre on the other side can a fair 
average price per bushel of wheat be deter- 
mined which would allow the farmer to cover 
his expenses and assure him a fair profit in 
relation to the time.and effort spent in 
raising this particular crop. The present 
methods are utterly ridiculous because they 
do not take into account the reduced labor 
cost and the tremendously increased yield per 
acre. It is also economic nonsense to set 
some arbitrary prices 9 to 12 months in ad- 
vance, regardless of future developments. It 
further should be clear that the same price 
cannot be declared adequate if farmers have 
a bumper crop or if they have a near failure. 

A Board of Economic Advisers, appointed 
by the President and approved by Congress, 
should cooperate with the management of 
the Corporation to establish for a period of 
3 to 6 months minimum and maximum prices 
for the three major grain crops—wheat, corn, 
and milo. If prices go below the established 
minimum, the Corporation starts buying 
until normal prices are restored. If prices 
go above the established maximum, the Cor- 
poration starts selling to prevent inflationary 
price rises. 

The Corporation will carry at all times a 
reasonable emergency reserve of the three 
grains. All surpluses remaining after do- 
mestic consumption and legitimate efforts 
are taken care of are to be converted into 
fuel alcohol. 

When buying the grain, careful selection 
would be necessary. Only the best qualities, 
suited for prolonged storage, should be 
added to the reserve, and low grades, sub- 
ject to early deterioration, should be imme- 
diately converted into alcohol. 

In times when our domestic prices are 
above world prices, it would be one of the 
obligations of the corporation to make part 
of the stocks available for export. Special 
care should be taken to place mills in a com- 
petitive position to maintain and if possible 
ta extend foreign markets for American 
wheat-flour and corn products. The losses 
to be taken on these export sales would be 
prorated over the remainder of the stocks, 
increasing slightly the cost price of the grain 
which it is to be converted into alcohol. 
This will be a temporary necessity only be- 
cause it can be expected that our domestic 
prices. and world prices eventually will meet 
again. 

By establishing a guaranteed market and 
fair and reasonable prices for these three 
grain crops all other Government loan or 
support activities as well as all ‘controls 
and regulations for all other farm activities 
can be abandoned. One or the other of 
these three grains can be grown anywhere 
in the country and farmers will not be so 
foolish to produce tobacco, cotton, soybeans, 
peanuts, or any other crop in excess of nor- 
mal needs if they can have better returns 
per acre from and a guaranteed outlet for 
these standard grain crops. 

It also would be instrumental in adjust- 
ing the meat and dairy production to the 
actual demand. No dairy farmer will pro- 
duce milk, cheese, or butter surpluses when 
he can at all times sell his surplus corn at a 
fair profit to the Corporation. 

But above all, every farmer can do what 
is best under his particular conditions and 
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nobody will be coerced by Government regu- 
lations which cannot be elastic enough to fit 
the varied conditions in the different parts 
of the country and at the same time be 
strict enough to be effective. 

In setting up the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration as a mixed corporation the Govern- 
ment should retain 51 percent of the stock 
for the one and only purpose to make sure 
that the Corporation is run strictly for the 
economic interest and benefit of the country 
as a whole and to prevent that any indi- 
viduals or any special group could derive any 
unjustified profits or advantages from the 
activities of the Corporation. 

The remaining 49 percent of the shares 
should be offered to the farm organizations 
representing the producers of the grain. 

The elevator interests and grain trade 
who will be called upon to handle and store 
the grain. 

The milling industry who will have to 
granulate the grain for the distilleries. 

The distilleries who produce the alcohol. 

The oil industry who will have to absorb 
the end product. 

As can be expected all kinds of objec- 
tions will be voiced by the oil industry 
and it therefore would only be fitting to 
consider shortly the effects of such a meas- 
ure on the oil interests. 

It goes without saying that the cost price 
of this fuel alcohol will be considerably 
higher than the cost price of fuels derived 
from crude oil. Conceivably this fuel alco- 
hol could be used to advantage in the pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber or as jet-fuel 
but for simplicity’s sake let us consider that 
it would be used entirely to be blended with 
gasoline. Since the fuel alcohol has a much 
higher octane quality, the crude oil could 
be refined at a higher yield, reducing the 
cost of the gasoline and the alcohol then 
would restore the octane to the required 
rating. Sinee the alcohol would be distri- 
buted to refineries in proportion to their 
capacity they would be all in the same boat 
and if any change in the price for gasoline 
would be necessary it would be the same 
for everybody. 

In comparison to the enormous quantities 
of gasoline used, it would take only a small 
admixture of this higher priced fuel alcohol 
to absorb it and it can be expected that the 
price of the gasoline would not be raised 
more than about one-half cent per gallon. 
However, in the beginning stages, when the 
high priced surpluses carried now by the 
Government will primarily be used, it is 
conceivable that the price increase for gas- 
oline could amount to about 1 cent per 
gallon. If this would be considered unde- 
sirable, all that would be necessary would 
be to reduce the gasoline tax by the same 
amount per gallon. Nobody would be hurt 
and still the Treasury would be approxi- 
mately $6 billion better off because they 
would not have to pay anymore all these 
billions for ineffective farm supports. 

Another objection from the oil interests 
no doubt would be that this fuel alcohol 
would take the place of considerable 
quantities of natural oil products. With 
full production on the farms and restored 
prosperity in the rural sections of the 
country, the consumption of gasoline will 
increase tremendously and offset at least 
part of this additional supply. 

An added advantage would be that it 
would help to stretch our potential reserve 
of natural oil and postpone the day when 
oil will have to be extracted from shale or 
coal under very unfavorable economic con- 
ditions and at extremely high costs, 

It is of utmost importance to keep always 
in mind that this conversion of grain into 
fuel alcohol is intended to be only an emer- 
gency measure to dispose off the horrible 
surpluses now in Government hands and 
the overproduction in the immediate fu- 
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ture. The use of grain for fuel alcohol will 
gradually taper off as feed and food con- 
sumption slowly but surely will catch up 
with the increase in production. 

A thorough examination of my sugges- 
tions by economic experts will show that 
the results would go far beyond solving the 
farm problems. Instead of spending these 
enormous amounts for farm supports the 
general farm income will be restored to full 
parity with other sections of our economy, 
resulting in greatly increased tax returns 
from the rural sections. Not only would 
we have again a balanced budget but the 
national debt could be reduced, reversing 
the present inflationary trend and restor- 
ing sound economic conditions in our great 
country. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL WALTHER. 





The North Still Has Much To Do To End 
Bigotry and Discrimination Within Its 
Own Boundaries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
earlier in this session I have spoken in 
the Senate of the fact that we of the 
northern States still have much to ac- 
complish in the vital realm of race rela- 
tions. Bigotry, discrimination, and un- 
fairness have by no means been 
eliminated above the Mason-Dixon Line. 
It is, of course, politically safer for_a 
northerner to assail Little Rock than to 
criticize Levittown. Yet we should 
constantly be aware of the mote in our 
own eye, when we discuss the unfor- 
tunate circumstances which prevail in 
certain of the southern States. Let us 
not look so hard at the distant horizon 
that we overlook what is going on right 
at our own shoelaces. 

For example, of the 39 States outside 
the South, only 19 have established 
FEPC practices to eliminate discrimina- 
tion in employment. Only 9 States out- 
side the South have enacted laws to 
forbid discrimination in publicly-as- 
sisted housing projects. In 30 other 
States outside the South, no official ac- 
tion has been taken to end any kind of 
discrimination in housing. 

Now a- further humiliation has oc- 
curred. The West Side Tennis Club, in 
Forest Hills, N.Y., the site of many in- 
ternational tennis championships; has 
denied membership to one of the most 
illustrious Americans in the land, Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, a former winner of the 
Nobel Peace Prize. 

Dr. Bunche and his son were excluded 
from membership in the West Side Ten- 
nis Club because they are Negroes. 
There was no other reason other than 
that for the action taken. Yet Dr. 
Bunche has won international renown 
as a diplomat and as Under Secretary 
of the United Nations. In view of the 
fact that some 65 percent of the people 
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of this earth have skins which are not 
white in color, we can only imagine 
the adverse impact which such an epi- 
sode must have on the prestige and in- 
fluence overseas of our Nation. One 
such incident can erase all the beneficial 
propaganda carried on for years and 
years by the Voice of America. Was it 
not Emerson who said, “What you do 
speaks so loudly that I cannot hear what 
you say.” 

Furthermore, there has recently been 
reported in the press the fact that an 
eminent Chinese scientist who had 
faithfully served this country-in various 
scientific capacities was denied admis- 
sion to two beaches in Maryland be- 
cause and his family were non-Cau- 
casians. What must have been the 
reaction to that report in the teeming 
nations of Asia and Africa? 

Mr. President, a great American news- 
paper, the New York Times, has pub- 
lished a militant and challenging edi- 
torial in its edition of July 10. The title 
of the editorial is “Privacy at Forest 
Hills.” It discusses the impact of the 
episodes which I have been discussing, 
when we seek to attain or hold the 
friendship of the countless millions in 
the underprivileged nations of the earth 
where most of the people are black, 
yellow, or brown in color. We do a great 
deal of lecturing to other countries about 
democracy; yet we can only speculate 
on what those people say when they 
learn that one of the greatest diplomats 
America has ever prodticed cannot, with 
his young son, join a tennis club where 
America has set the stage for its inter- 
national and national tennis matches. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the ReEcorp, with my remarks, the 
editorial from the New York Times of 
July 10, entitled “Privacy at Forest 
Hills.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 10, 1959] 
PRIVACY AT ForREST HILLS 

The West Side Tennis Club in Forest Hills, 
Queens, is two things: First, it is a private 
club which, in this land of the free, is en- 
titled to choose its members according to 
taste; it might require all members to have 
red hair or to have an intelligence quotient 
of 150 or more or, possibly, of 100 or less; sec- 
ond, it is a club with some national and in- 
ternational significance as long as it remains 
the stage on which international and na- 
tional tennis matches are played. 

In its private capacity the club may choose, 
as it has done, to deny membership to the 
son of Ralph Bunche or, in general, to deny 
membership to any Negro or any person of 
the Jewish religion. In its public capacity, 
as an institution with some diplomatic func- 
tions, the club has no right to make these 
discriminations. We do not exaggerate when 
we say that the refusal of the West Side Ten- 
nis Club to accept Ralph J. Bunche, Jr., or 
any other qualified young man of whatever 
race or religion, hurts the cause of the United 
States the world over. 

We seek to hold or gain the friendship of 
Asia’s and Africa’s millions. Incidents such 
as that at Forest Hills will undo much that 
has been accomplished by the sweat and de- 
votion of our true ambassadors, who have 
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striven in obscurity and under hardships to 
exemplify an ideal that Sir Henry Newbolt 
gave to the International Tennis Club of 
Great Britain: “The brotherhood that binds 
the brave of all the earth.” For such men, 
and for many of us who stay at home, Ralph 
Bunche, winner of a Nobel Prize, superbly 
courageous, highly intelligent, cultured and 
compassionate, belongs among the elect of 
our generation. No group could exclude 
Ralph Bunche without signifying its own 
spiritual poverty. 

The same copy of this newspaper which 
brought the news from Forest Hills also told 
of an eminent Chinese scientist who, after 
serving this country well in his specialty, was 
refused admission to two Maryland beaches 
because he and his family were not “Cauca- 
sians.” On the same day President Eisen- 
hower found it necessary in his press con- 
ference to reject “the theory that prejudice, 
religious prejudice should rule our choice of 
candidates and officials in this Nation.” 

We cannot do anything about the West 
Side Tennis Club’s membership require- 
ments. We may suggest that if it continues 
to make such requirements it should no 
longer be considered representative of Amer- 
ican public opinion in tennis or in any other 
area. We might also suggest that those who 
control Maryland’s beaches, or any other 
beaches, reread some of the amendments to 
the Constitution and possibly one or two 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court. 

There are a number of extravagances we 
cannot afford in our present struggle to keep 
Western civilization alive and thriving. 
One of these extravagances is that stupid and 
cowardly thing, racial and religious preju- 
dice. 





The Laying of the Cornerstone for the 
Extension of the East Front of the U.S. 
Capitol, July 4, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 4 this year, a significant event oc- 
curred in the laying of the cornerstone 
for the east front of the Capitol. This 
ceremony marked another miles‘one in 
the history of this edifice which holds a 
special place in the hearts of freemen 
everywhere. 

Since I have been in Congress I have 
been intensely interested in this building 
and its history. It has been very diffi- 
cult to piece the complete story together, 
however, because adequate records have 
not been kept of proceedings like this. 

So that future generations might not 
have the same difficulty I place in the 
Recorp a full account of the program as 
it actually took place, including the ad- 
dress of President Eisenhower, the re- 
marks of the distinguished Speaker, and 
the Masonic ceremony which was a part 
of the proceedings. . 

It is also fitting that some facts an 
interesting information about our 
Speaker who was the prime mover of 
this important project, Mr. Sam Ray- 
BURN, and the Architect of the Capitol, 
George Stewart, should be included as a 
part of this historic record: 
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PROGRAM OF CEREMONIES AT THE LAYING OF 
THE CORNERSTONE OF THE EXTENSION OF 
THE East CENTRAL FRONT OF THE U.S. 
CAPITOL BY PRESIDENT DWIGHT D. EISEN- 
HOWER, WASHINGTON, D.C., JuLY 4, 1959, 
12 O’CLtocKk Noon 


Commission for the Extension of the U.S. 
Capitol: Hon. Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Chairman; Hon. 
Richard M. Nixon, President of the Senate, 
member; Hon. Everett McKinley Dirksen, 
minority leader of the Senate, »member; 
Hon. Charles A. Halleck, minority leader of 
the House of Representatives, member; 
Hon. J. George Stewart, Architect of the 
Capitol, member. 

OPENING OF CEREMONIES 


The Honorable J. George Stewart, Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, opened the ceremonies 
with the following statement: 

“Mr. President, Mr. Chairman, distin- 
guished and honored guests, the ceremonies 
of the laying of the cornerstone of the exten- 
sion of the east central front of the US. 
Capitol will now commence. I now slightly 
digress from the printed program and call 
upon the Reverend Frederick Brown Harris, 
Chaplain, U.S. Senate, for the invocation.” 


INVOCATION BY DR. HARRIS 


Prayer, Cornerstone Laying, Capitol Exrten- 
sion, by Frederick Brown Harris, D.D., 
Chaplain of the U.S. Senate, Saturday, 
July 4, 1959 


“God of our fathers and of their succeeding 
race: We come seeking Thy grace and favor 
as with grateful and contrite hearts we bow 
reverently at this shrine of each patriot’s 
devotion whose white dome in these days of 
destiny is lifted into the view of all the earth, 
as it is revered from sea to shining sea in 
this free land of hope and glory. 

“In this high hour we would be conscious 
of the unsullied form of one who, in the 
agony of Valley Forge, lifted up his heart to 
Thee and who, after victory had come, laid 
the cornerstone of this edifice of state which 
loomed prophetically in his heart, but which 
was a promised land he was never to enter. 

“Amid all the babel of today’s angry voices 
we would listen to the calm and reassuring 
voice of the Father of our Republic, who be- 
ing dead, yet speaketh, as turning from all 
pedestals of selfish ambition he warns us, in 
this year of our Lord, that without a genuine 
religion decay of moral standards and values 
follows as the night the day. 

“Where there are signs of crumbling de- 
terioration in the fabric of our freedom may 
there be fashioned out of the very ground 
of democracy stronger and fairer columns of 
spiritual verities, of religious faith, of moral 
integrity, and of high principles that scorn 
expediency. 

“As the stately cathedral of our cherished 
liberties is thus constantly rebuilt and re- 
stored as the centuries pass, may it always 
be that the glory of the latter house may be 
greater than the glory of the first, as at the 
altar of national devotion a nation of free- 
men lifts the never-ending prayer, ‘Amer- 
ica, America, God mend thine every flaw.’ 
And so— 


“On this stone now laid with prayer, 
Let our faith rise strong and fair; 
Ever, Lord, Thy name be known 
Where we lay this cornerstone. 
“By wise master builders squared, 
Here be living stones prepared 
For the temple near Thy"throne, 
Under God, its cornerstone. 
“We lift our petitions in the name that is 
above every name, Amen.” 
- PRESENTATION OF THE CHAIRMAN 
The Architect of the Capitol then pre- 
sented the Chairman of the Commission, 
with the following remarks: 
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“It is my great honor and high privilege 
to present the Chairman of the Commission 
for the Extension of the U.S. Capitol, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the Honorable Sam RayYsurn.” 


INTRODUCTION OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Chairman of the Commission made 
the following remarks in introducing the 
President: : 

“Mr. President, members of the Commis- 
sion and friends, we meet here today in 
historic surroundings, on the grounds of 
the Capitol of the United States. 

“On September 18, 1793, President George 
Washington laid the cornerstone of the 
Capitol of the United States on these 
grounds. 

“And it was here on November 17, 1800, 
that the second session of the Sixth Con- 
gress of the United States met for the first 
time in the infant city of Washington. 

“In 1851 President Millard Fillmore laid 
the second cornerstone on these grounds. 

“Today, om July 4, 1959, we meet to lay 
a cornerstone for the rebuilt east front of 
this Capitol. 

“This is a building of which all citizens 
of the United States—whether they have 
seen it or not—are proud. 

“The Capitol of the United States houses 
the legislative branch of the Government 
which must act before there are any laws 
to execute or any laws to interpret. 

“We trust that this whole building will 
stand throughout the ages, and it will unless 
irresponsible and mad men determine to 
destroy everything. We express the hope 
here today that this will never happen. 

“So on this another historic day of the 
laying of the third cornerstone on this hill, 
we have another President of the United 
States to lay this stone in the person of the 
present President of the United States, the 
Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower.” 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, HON. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


“Mr. Speaker, Mr. Stewart, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, we are here 
today for the ceremonial laying of a corner- 
stone—a ceremony that has twice before 
marked the history of this building, the 
Capitol of the United States of America. 

“By this symbolic gesture we do more than 
to recognize and provide for new needs re- 
sulting from national growth. We rededi- 
cate ourselves to the principle of representa- 
tive government. We reaffirm our devotion 
to the values upon which this Republic 
rests. 

“These values, unequivocally stated in the 
Declaration of Independence, in our Bill 
of Rights, and in other parts of that remark- 
able document, the American Constitution— 
are both the hallmarks and the hand tools 
of freedom. In a free society they must be 
prized and they must be used, lest freedom 
wither. 

“In the collision of ideas between freedom 
yand despotism, freedom is neither won nor 
held in a climate of spiritual stalemate. Its 
preservation is a many-sided and never- 
ending task.. 

“Complacency today speeds the erosion of 
liberty tomorrow. [Inertia will destroy it; 
dynamic dedication assures its lasting vi- 
tality. 

“On this Fourth of July, 183 years since 
our Nation embarked on its course of inde- 
pendence, we are reminded that our Decla- 
ration of Independence did more than gal- 
vanize the idea of freedom for our own peo- 
ple. 

“*The generation that produced our Dec- 
laration of Independence,’ said Lincoln, 


. ‘meant to set up a standard maximum for 


free society Which should be constantly 
looked to, constantly proximated, and there- 
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by constantly spreading and deepening its 
influence and augmenting the happiness and 
value of life to all people of all colors every- 
where.’ 

“Each of these three cornerstone cere- 
monies has marked stages of America’s 
evolution. 

“In 1793, when President Washington laid 
the cornerstone of the original Capitol 
Building, a young but vigorous Nation was 
struggling into political existence. 

“Fifty-eight years later, when President 
Fillmore laid the cornerstone of the House 
and Senate wings, the Nation was no longer 
in its infancy. 

“On that day a proud Daniel Webster ex- 
tolled the progress of the United States since 
1793—from 15 States to 31; from 209 post 
Offices to 21,000; from 35 colleges to 694— 
and why it had become necessary to enlarge 
the Capitol Building. - 

“Again this ceremony represents growth. 
America has come a long way since the lay- 
ing of the 1851 cornerstone. 

“Yet it is somehow unnecessary to com- 
memorate this occasion by reminding our- 
selves of the bare statistics of cultural and 
material growth—for example, that our Na- 
tion’s colleges and universities have grown 
from 694 to 1,957. 

“Rather, we come here today to remind 
ourselves of our responsibilities, to the 
world and to ourselves. 

“We come here to rekindle our faith that 
this building, the central home of America’s 
representative Government, will house wis- 
dom, understanding, and compassion for all 
people. 

“Finally, we gather on this Fourth of 
July, as our forefathers did at Independence 
Hall, more than ninescore years ago, to 
emulate them as they pledge their common 
adherence to basic principles, and their 
common obligation to uphold these princi- 
ples regardless of differences of opinion, 
even of policy. 

“So long as we never waver in our deva- 
tion to the values on which these men 
began the building of the Nation, no differ- 
ences of partisan policy or partisan feeling 
can cause America to falter on her upward 
course. 

“As we now lay this new cornerstone in 
the U.S. Capitol, we are grateful for the 
courageous beginnings of a new Nation, rep- 
resented by the first stone; for the pioneer- 
ing effort and the bountiful growth repre- 
sented by the second; and for the confidence 
that if we make ourselves worthy, this third 
stone will forever symbolize America’s un- 
ending purpose to lead along the path toward 
peace, with justice for all pvoples.” 


LAYING OF THE CORNERSTONE 


At this point, Mr. Stewart stated, “We 
will now proceed with the laying of the cor- 
nerstone.” 

The President of the United States, ac- 
companied by Speaker Rayburn, Senator 
Dirksen, and Mr. Stewart, descended to the 
site of the cornerstone and proceeded to lay 
the cornerstone, spreading mortar with the 
trowel used by the first President of the 
United States, Hon. George Washington, in 
laying the first cornerstone of the Capitol in 
1793, and also using the gavel used by the 
first President of the United States on that 
occasion and by President Millard Fillmore 
on July 4, 1851, at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Senate and House wings of the 
Capitol. The trowel and the gavel were 
presented to the President by the Grand 
Master of Masons, Reuben A. Bogley, Jr., and 
were returned to him by the President after 
their use. 

At this point in the proceedings the Presi- 
dent departed from the Capitol. 


MASONIC CEREMONIES 


Following the convening of the Grand 
Lodge of Masons of the District of Columbia 
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by Most Worshipful Brother Reuben A. Bog- 
ley, Jr.. Grand Master, at the Masonic Tem- 
ple, on Saturday, July 4, 1959, at 10:30 a.m., 
the grand lodge proceeded to the site of the 
corherstone commemorating the construc- 
tion of the east front of the U.S. Capitol at 
Washington, D.C., to perform their ritual in 
laying the cornerstone in accordance with 
the principles and practices of the craft of 
Freemasonry. This ceremony was performed 
at the request of the Commission for the 
Extension of the U.S. Capitol. 

The cornerstone, lowered during the cere- 
monies attended by the President, was raised 
and the Masonic ceremonies attending the 
cornerstone laying were commenced. 

The Grand Master of Masons accompanied 
by the officers of the Grand Lodge surrounded 
the cornerstone for the purpose of carrying 
out the Masonic service. In calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the Grand Lodge was 
assembled for the purpose of laying the cor- 
nerstone of the U.S. Capitol and that the 
members, as Masons, being taught that we 
should implore the aid of our Supreme 
Grand Master in all laudable undertakings, 
requested all to join the reverend and wor- 
shipful grand chaplain as he invoked the 
blessing of Almighty God. The prayer of 
the grand chaplain, Rev. Edward Gardiner 
Latch, D.D., follows: 

“O, Eternal God, who art the source of life, 
the supporter of freemen and the Saviour 
of the world—we pause in silence before 
thee and before this undertaking, invoking 
Thy blessing upon us and praying that in 
that spirit we may do our work. 

“We are mindful of the experiences which 
bind us together and for our faith in democ- 
racy which makes us one people. Petty are 
the vices which divide us and great are the 
virtues which unite us. So, we pray, remove 
from our mind all narrowness, all prejudice, 
all fear, and may the power of a passion for 
the princely principles of goodness, truth, 
and beauty rule all our minds and all our 
hearts to the end that we may now and ever 
be the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. 

“May this cornerstone be the symbol of 
our spiritual foundation, making and keep- 
ing us, as a people, the champion of justice, 
the safeguard of freedom, and the guaran- 
tee of democracy in our world. We pray 
in the name of Him by whose truth men 
shall be free—Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

The grand master then proceeded with 
the prescribed rites and ceremonies of the 
Masonic fraternity, the whole of which fol- 
lows: 

“GRAND MASTER. Right Worshipful Grand 
Treasurer, you will deposit in the case the 
several articles as they are called by the 
Right Worshipful Grand Secretary.”’ 

The following Masonic deposits were 
made: 

Masonic Code, District of Columbia, 1951 
edition. 

Proceedings of the grand lodge, 1958, 

Masonic calendar, 1959. 

Replica of Bible upon which Brother 
George Washington took the oath of office 
as the first President of the United States on 
April 30, 1789. 

History of Fredericksburg Lodge No. 4. 

Replica of the trowel employed by Brother 
George Washington at the laying of the 
original cornerstone of the U.S. Capitol on 
September 18, 1793. 

Chronological facts concerning the George 
Washington gavel used by Brother George 
Washington on September 18, 1793. 

History of Potomac Lodge No. 5. 

‘The following deposit was made by the 
Chairman of the Commission, Hon. Sam 
Raysurn: Sealed envelope containing a copy 
of his remarks. 

The following deposits were made by the 
Architect of the Capitol, Hon. J. George 
Stewart: 
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Articles deposited in the cornerstone of the 
extension of the east central front of the 
U.S. Capitol, July 4, 1959 


House document No. 385, 58th Congress, 
3d session: Extension and completion of the 
Capitol Building, report of the Joint Com- 
mission, March 3, 1905. 

Hearings before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Rep- 
resentatives, 84th Congress, Ist session: Leg- 
islative appropriations for 1956, request for 
authorization of the project and for $5 mil- 
lion to start project. 

Hearings before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, 
84th Congress, ist session on H.R. 7117, ““Mak- 
ing appropriations for the legislative branch 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and 
for other purposes”: Legislative branch ap- 
propriations, 1956, request for authorization 
of the project and for $5 million to start 
project. 

Hearing before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Public Works, U.S. Senate, 
85th Congress, 2d session, on S. 2883, “A 
bill to amend the Legislative Appropriation 
Act, 1956, to eliminate the requirement that 
the extension, reconstruction, and replace- 
ment of the central portion of the U.S. Cap- 
itol be in substantial accord with scheme B 
of the architectural plan of March 3, 1905,” 
February 17, 1958: Extension of the U.S. 
Capitol Building. 

Legislation Appropriation Act, 1956, Public 
Law 242, 84th Congress, Ist session, approved 
August 5, 1955, H.R. 7117, “An act making 
appropriations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and for 
other purposes”: Authorizing extension of 
the Capitol project. Creating Commission to 
direct the project. Providing initial appro- 
priation of $5 million. 

Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1956, 
Public Law 406, 84th Congress, 2d session, 
approved February 14, 1956, H.R. 9063, “An 
act making appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956, and for other pur- 
poses”: Amending original law, Public 242, 
84th Congress, Ist session. Granting indefi- 
nite contract authority. 

Mimeographed statement setting forth 
text of Public Law 242, 84th Congress, Ist 
session, as amended by Public Law 406, 84th 
Congress, 2d session. 

Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 1957, 
Public Law 624, 84th Congress, 2d session, 
approved June 27, 1956, H.R. 11473 “An act 
making appropriations for the legislative 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for other purposes”: Providing 
additional appropriation of $12 million. 

Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1959, Public Law 86-30, 86th Congress, ap- 
proved May 20, 1959, H.R. 5916, “An act 
making supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes”: Providing additional appropria- 
tion of $4 million. 

Minutes of meetings, Commission for Ex- 
tension of the U.S. Capitol: First meeting, 
March 26, 1956; second meeting, August 3 
1957; third meeting, February 21, 1958. 

Directives of the Commission for the Ex- 
tension of the U.S. Capitol to the Architect of 
the Capitob authorizing letting of contracts 
and performance of work under the project: 
August 5, 1955; July 24, 1956; October 28, 
1957; February 24, 1958; March 25, 1959. 

Press releases issued by the Architect of the 
Capitol at the direction of the Commission 
for Extension of the U.S. Capitol: April 20, 
1956; February 21, 1958; June 23, 1959. 

Reports:* 

Report of the Architect of the Capitol on 
the preliminary plans and estimates of cost 
for the extension of the U.S. Capitol, August 
1957. 

Copy of foregoing report as carried in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, proceedings and de- 
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bates of the 8Eth Congress, Ist session, Wash- 
ington, Friday, August 30, 1957, pages 15151 
to 15158. 

Report of the Architect of the Capitol 
dated February 13, 1958, to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works on the project. 

Report of the Architect of the Capitol, 
March 24, 1958, to the Chairman of the Com- 
mission for Extension of the U.S. Capitol, 
transmitting a report of the Associate Archi- 
tects for the extension of the Capitol project, 
supplementing report of the Architect of the 
Capitol, dated February 13, 1958, to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Works. 

Report of the Architect of the Capitol on 
the status of the project as of May 8, 1959. 

Other items: 

Coin, bearing the name and bust of Millard 
Fillmore, found during excavations in the 
removal of the portico and steps. 

Telephone directory, U.S. Senate, February 
1959. 

Telephone directory, U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, 86th Congress. 

Copy of the official program of the cor- 
nerstone laying, July 4, 1959. 

Speech of President Eisenhowever, auto- 
graphed Dwight David Eisenhower, July 4, 
1959, delivered at the ceremonies of the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone July 4, 1959, taken 
from the lectern upon completion of the 
speech and deposited in the cornerstone. 
This speech was placed in an envelope. 

Sealed envelopes from Members of Congress 
and others. 

Weather map, July 4, 1959. 

Newspaper accounts of the ceremonies. 

Photographs: 

East front of the Capitol prior to start of 
the project. 

Groundbreaking, February 24, 1959. 

- East front of the Capitol with portico 
removed. 

Signatures of the Architect of the Capitol, 
Assistant Architect, Second Assistant Archi- 
tect, and other members of the office staff; 
names of east front project field employees; 
and a list of contractors working on the 
project and their employees. 

The trowel was presented to the grand 
master, who explained: “The trowel will be 
used in spreading the cement which shall 
unite this building into one common mass. 
May the trowel symbolize to us the spreading 
of the cement of friendship and affeotion 
which should unite the brotherhood of man 
into a sacred band, among whom no conten- 
tion should ever exist save that noble con- 
tention, or rather emulation, of who can best 
work and best agree.” 

Cement was first spread by the grand 
master and thereafter by Speaker Rayburn, 
Senator Dirksen, and Mr. Stewart, and the 
stone was lowered into place by three dis- 
tinct motions to its proper position at the 
cornerstone of the foundation. 

The Architect of the Capitol presented the 
working tools of the profession to the grand 
master, the square, the level, and the plumb, 
saying: 

“Most Worshipful, the necessary prepara- 
tions having been made for laying the 
foundation-stone of this edifice, I present 
you the square, level, and plumb, those use- 
ful implements of the craft by which you 
will be able to ascertain that the material 
which is to constitute the chief cornerstone 
of the future edifice, and which you are 


-about to lay in its appropriate position, is 


well formed, true, and trusty.” 

The grand mastef handed the square to 
the deputy grandmaster, the level to the 
senior grand warden, and the plumb to the 
junior grand warden: 

“GRAND Master. Right Worshipful Deputy 
Grand Master, what is the proper implement 
of your office? ‘ 

“Deputy GRAND Master. The square, Most 
Worshipful. 

“GRAND Master. What are its moral and 
Masonic uses? \ 
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“Deputy GRAND MAsTEeR. To square our 
actions by the square of virtue, and prove our 
work. , 

“GranpD Master. Apply the implement of 
your office to that portion of the foundation- 
stone that needs to be proved, and make 
report. 

“Deputy GRAND MASTER. Most Worshipful, 
I find the stone to be square. The craftsmen 
have performed their duty. 

“GRAND MAsTER. Right Worshipful Senior 
Grand Warden, what is the proper imple- 
ment of your office? 

“SENIOR GRAND WARDEN. The level, Most 
Worshipful. 

“GRAND Master. What is its Masonic use? 

“SENIOR GRAND WARDEN. Morally it reminds 
us of equality, and its use is to prove 
horizontals. 

“Granp Master. Apply the implement of 
your office to the foundation stone and make 
report. 

“SENIon GRAND WARDEN. Most Worshipful, 





I find the stone to be level. The craftsmen 


have performed their duty. 

“Granp Master. Right Worshipful Junior 
Grand Warden, what is the proper imple- 
ment of your office? 

“JUNIOR GRAND WARDEN. The plumb, Most 
Worshipful. 

“GraND Master. What is it Masonic use? 

“JUNIOR GRAND WARDEN. Morally it teaches 
rectitude of conduct, and its use is to try 
perpendiculars. 

“Granp Master. Apply the implement of 
your office to the several edges of the foun- 
dation stone, and make report. 

“JUNIOR GRAND WARDEN. Most Worshipful, 
I find the stone to be plum. The craftsmen 
have performed their duty. 

“GrRaND Master. This cornerstone has been 
tested by the proper implements of operative 
masonry, and I find that the craftsmen have 
skillfully and faithfully performed their 
duty. I therefore declare the stone to be 
well formed, true and trusty, and correctly 
laid according to the rules of our ancient 
craft. May the all-bounteous Author of 
Nature assist in the erection and completion 
of this building, protecting the workmen 
from every accident, and may He long pre- 
serve this structure from decay.” 

At this point the symbolic use of corn, 
wine, and oil becomes a vital part of the 
ceremony, and is best described by the fol- 
lowing wording of the Masonic ritual: 

The deputy grand master presents to the 
grand master the vessel of corn, saying: 

“Deputy GRAND MasTEeR. Most Worshipful 
Grand Master, it has been the immemorial 
custom to scatter corn as an emblem of 
nourishment. I therefore present you this 


' ‘vessel of corn.” 


The grand master scatters the corn upon 
the stone, saying: 

“GRAND Master. In the name of the Great 
Jehovah, to whom be all honor and glory, 
I now scatter this corn, and invoke a con- 
tinuation of the prosperity and manifold 
blessings which He has unceasingly bestowed 
upon our country and its people.” 

The senior grand warden presents the vés- 
sel of wine, saying: 

“SENIOR GRAND WARDEN. Most Worshipful 
Grand master, wine, the emblem of refresh- 
ment, having been used mystically by our 
ancient brethren, I present fou with this 
vessel of wine.” 

The grand master pours it upon the stone, 
saying: 

“GRAND Master. In the name of the Holy 
Saints John, I pour out this wine to virtue. 
May the Giver of every good and perfect gift 
bless and prosper all our undertakings and 
inspire the present generation with wisdom 
and virtue to transmit to the latest pos- 
terity, unimpaired, so priceless a heritage. 

The junior grand warden presénts the ves- 
sel of oil, saying: 
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“Juntorn GRAND WARDEN. Most Worshipful 
Grand Master, I present you, to be used ac- 
cording to ancient custom, this vessel of oil. 

The grand master pours it upon the stone 
and extending his hands, says: 

“GRAND Master. I pour out this oil, an em- 
blem of joy. May health, prosperity, and 
peace, symbolized by corn, wine, and oil, 
plenteously abound throughout the length 
and breadth of our land. May the Great 
Ruler of the Universe bless and consecrate 
the edifice which shall rise on this founda- 
tion stone. 

“Amen. So mote it be.” 

The grand master then strikes the stone 
three times with his gavel, and the brethren 
give the public grand honors three times. 

These ceremonies having been completed 
the working tools were returned to the 
Architect, the grand master admonishing 
him in the following words: 

“Worthy Brother having thus, as Grand 
Master of Masons, laid the foundation-stone 
of this structure, I now deliver these imple- 
ments of your profession into your hands 
entrusting you with the superintendence and 
direction of the work, having full confidence 
in your skill and capacity to conduct the 
same.” 

The closing feature of the Masonic rit- 
ual is the charge addressed to all the people 
by the grand master. This charge follows: 

“Ladies, gentlemen, and brethren, be it 
known unto you that we be lawful Masons, 
true and faithful to the laws of our country, 
and engaged by solemn obligations to aid in 
the erection of public buildings by placing 
in position the chief corner-stone whenever 
called upon to do so by those having charge 
of the same. These ceremonies which you 
have witnessed have come down to us from 
time immemorial, and are in themselves in- 
valuable to us as purely symbolic of that 
spiritual building which each one of us is en- 
gaged in erecting during our natural life; 
and as in this temporal building about to 
be erected we have proved the chief corner- 
stone to be well formed, true, and trusty, let 
each one of us be sure that in the spiritual 
building our chief corner-stone be likewise 
well formed, true, and trusty.” 


Benediction 


Upon conclusion of the Masonic cere- 
monies, Mr. Stewart asked Rev. Bernard 
Braskamp, the Chaplain of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to offer the benediction. 

Dr. Braskamp then pronounced the follow- 
ing benediction: 

“Now may the Lord bless you and keep you; 
the Lord make His face to shine upon you 
and be gracious unto you; the Lord lift up 
the light of His countenance upon you and 
give you peace, through the merits and me- 
diation of the Prince of Peace we ascribe 
unto God, the Supreme Builder and Ruler of 
the universe, all majesty, dominion, and 
power. Amen.” 

At the conclusion of the ceremonies the 
grand lodge returned to the Masonic Temple 
and was closed in due and ancient form by 
the grand master. 

The officers of the grand lodge, F. A. & A. M., 
of the District of Columbia, are as follows, 
and were assisted in the ceremonies by three 
visiting grand masters: 

Reuben A. Bogley, Jr., grand master; J. 
August Johnson, Jr., deputy grand master; 
Ralph W. Wolfe, senior grand warden; Con- 
vass B. Dean, junior grand warden; Raymond 
N. Babcock, grand secretary; Dean Hill Stan- 
ley, grand treasurer; George W. Feidt, grand 
lecturer; Edgar E. Bageant, grand lecturer 
emeritus; Edward G. Latch, grand chaplain; 
John H. Ejiseman, senior grand deacon; 
Charles B. Gilley, Junior grand deacon; Harry 
B. Savage, senior grand steward; Lex L. 


‘Dodds, junior grand steward; Richard H. 
- Hart, grand marshal; Alfred J. Steffen, grand 
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sword bearer; Charles T. Macdonald, grand 
pursuivant; Karl T. Weimar, Jr., grand tiler. 

Assisting: S. Dexter Forbes, grand master 
of Virginia; A. Wayne Reed, grand master of 
Maryland; Charles W. Lewis, grand master of 
Delaware. 

The masters, officers, and large numbers of 
members of the 48 constituent lodges under 
the jurisdiction of the grand lodge were pres- 
ent at the opening of the grand lodge and 
at the ceremonies on Capitol Hill, and ren- 
dered brotherly assistance and encourage- 
ment to the grand master. 

Assisting in the Masonic ritual were the 
master and other officers of Fredericksburg 
Lodge No. 4, A.F, & A.M., of Fredericksburg, 
Va.; the master and brethren of St. Johns 
Lodge No. 1, A.Y.M. and F. & A.M., of New 
York City; the master and members of Po- 
tomac Lodge No. 5, F.A.A.M., of Washing- 
ton, D.C.; and the master and members of 
Alexandria-Washington Lodge No. 22, A.F. 
& A.M., of Alexandria, Va. These brethren 
brought with them the masonic treasures 
now entrusted to their keeping and de- 
scribed in the accompanying history. 

“Bibles, travel, square, level, and gavel 

“The Great Light of Freemasonry, the 
Holy Bible, used in these ceremonies comes 
to the Grand Lodge of Masons of the District 
of Columbia through the courtesy of St. 
John’s Lodge No. 1, A.Y.M. and F. & A.M., 
of New York City, and it was upon this 
Bible that George Washington took the oath 
of office as the first President of the United 
States on April 30, 1789, in New York City, 
and also succeeding Presidents, upon re- 
quest, the last being President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower on January 20, 1953. 

“The other Holy Bible used by the grand 
chaplain is the property of Fredericksburg 
Lodge No, 4, A.F. & A.M., of Fredericksburg, 
Va., comes through their courtesy, and is the 
Bible upon which President George Wash- 
ington assumed his masonic obligations. 

“The trowel, the square, and the level are 
used through the gracious cooperation of 
Alexandria-Washington Lodge No. 22, A.F. 
& A.M., of Alexandria, Va. These implements 
were employed by Most Worshipful Brother 
George Washington, designated Grand Mas- 
ter of Masons, on the occasion of the laying 
of the original cornerstone of the U.S. Capi- 
tol on September 18, 1793, and by succeed- 
ing Presidents in similar ceremonies at other 
US. Government structures, and by offici- 
ating dignitaries to lay cornerstones of 
churches, schools, cathedrals, masonic and 
other temples. The plumb is the proud pos- 
session of the Grand Lodge of the District 
of Columbia, and has been used by digni- 
taries of public and semipublic office, and 
by grand masters of Masons for many years. 

“The gavel is the property of Potomac 
Lodge No. 5, F.A.A.M., of Washington, D.C., 
and is used today through the courtesy of 
that lodge. The gavel was first used by 
President George Washington at the original 
cornerstone laying of this building on Sep- 
tember 18, 1793, and on numerous similar 
occasions by other Government officials, in- 
cluding President Millard Fillmore on July 4, 
1851.” 

Others appointed by the grand master to 
assist the Grand Lodge of the District of 
Columbia are as follows: 

Bearer of the great lights: Brothers Fran- 
cis W. Springer, master (St. John’s Lodge 
No. 1, New York City) and Edward H, Cann, 
grand junior warden (Fredericksburg Lodge 
No, 4). 

Bearer of the lesser lights: Brothers J. 
August Johnson, deputy grand master; 
Ralph M. Wolfe, grand senior warden; Con- 
bass B, Dean, grand junior warden. 

Trowel: Brother Odie R. Howell, Jr., mas- 
ter (Alexandria-Washington Lodge No. 22). 

Gavel: Brother James R. Hughes, master 
(Potomac Lodge No. 5). 
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Square: Brother Reuben A, Bogley, Sr., 
past grand master. 

Level: Brother Renah F. Camalier, past 
grand master, 

Plumb: Brother William E. Schooley, past 
grand master. 

Corn: rother Horace 8S. Allen, past 
grand master, Delaware. 

Wine: Brother A. Wayne Reed, grand mas- 
ter of Maryland. 

Oil: Brother S. Dexter Forbes, grand mas- 
ter of Virginia. 

Masonic committee: Renah F. Camalier, 
past grand master, chairman; Reuben A. 
Bogley, Jr., grand master; Reuben A. Bog- 
ley, Sr., past grand master; William E. 
Schooley, past grand master; Edwin S. Bet- 
telheim, Jr., past grand master; R. Baker 
Harris, past grand master; Raymond N, Bab- 
cock, grand secretary; Samuel T. Beacham, 
past master; Crawford C. Heerlein, past mas- 
ter; James C. Smith. 





SPEAKER SAM RAYBURN’S ROLE 


I think it is fitting and proper to call to 
the attention of the House, and through the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, to the attention of 
future historians, the leading role played by 
Speaker Sam Raysurn in this enormous un- 
dertaking. 

“Mr, Sam’s” love of the historic, the tra- 
ditional, the familiar is legendary. He is 
a man with great reverence for the past, and 
his feeling for this Capitol Building and its 
traditions might be likened to the pride 
which an archbishop has for his ancient 
cathedral. 

But the Speaker also is a great believer 
in commonsense. When he became con- 
vinced by the testimony of expert engineers 
and architects that an extension of the east 
front was the wise, sensible thing to do, he 
gave the project his undivided backing. 

For a time a great storm broke out with 
angry protests from some newspapers, private 
citizens, and the leadership of the American 
Institute of Architects.. One newspaper de- 
clared, “‘The Capitol does not belong to Sam 
RAYBURN.” 

On the floor of this House, the Speaker 
replied, “Propaganda does not drive me 
around, because I do not know anybody 
around here who can take criticism better 
than I can. I am not afraid of it. When 
I am right, as I think I am on this proposi- 
tion, nobody is going to drive me off it.” 

For the past 4 years Speaker Raysurn has 
devoted countiess hours to this east front 
project, watching each detail of its progress. 
People around the Capitol know him as the 
most active of all the “sidewalk superin- 
tendents” who are watching this mammoth 
undertaking with great fascination and a 
realization of its historic importance. 

On August 5, 1955, the President signed the 
bill setting up the Commission for Exten- 
sion of the U.S. Capitol which put this proj- 
ect into motion. When the Commission had 
its organization meeting on March 26, 1956, 
Speaker RaYBUuRN was unanimously elected 
its chairman, a position he has held ever 
since. He was nominated by the Honorable 
JosePH W. MartTINn, of Massachusetts, who 
was minority leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

In the summer of 1956 the first contracts 
were let for the east front project, and the 
Commission made it clear that it was de- 
termined to have it completed in time for 
the inauguration of the next President of 
the United States in January, 1961. 

In the spring of 1958 a great storm of pro- 
test arose over the carrying out of the proj- 
ect. Bills were introduced in both the House 
of Representatives and the Senate to halt the 
project. 

I had introduced such a bili in the House 
of Representatives, but after making an ex- 
haustive personal study of the matter and 
after personally inspecting the building and 
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learning firsthand of the absolute necessity 
for the project, I announced to the House of 
Representatives on March 31, 1958, that I 
was withdrawing my bill, giving my reasons 
for it. 

Speaker Rayrsurn took the floor to discuss 
the project. 

“Architects of great worth who have looked 
at it say that it (the east front) is a hazard 
to human life. They say it may fall down. 
Suppose that the best judgment of men 
everywhere is that this is a hazard and that 
it should come down. What difference is 
there between extending it out 324, feet and 
doing this necessary work for the conveni- 
ence of Members, and reestablishing it where 
it is?” he asked. 

The Senate voted down, 47 to 32, an effort 
to halt the project. 

On May 28, 1958, Speaker RAYBURN ap- 
peared before the National Press Club for 
the first time in many years, and he chose 
the east front extension as the subject of his 
address. 

He pointed out that the most important 
purpose of the project is the preservation of 
the building itself, but that additional ad- 
vantages of the plan are the correction of 
the architectural defect caused by the over- 
hanging dome of the Capitol, and also the 
creation of desperately needed additional 
space in the Capitol for work purposes. 

The Speaker reminded his listeners that 
“our Capitol was not a building constructed 
in its entirety at one date, to remain frozen 
and unchanged in any detail for all time to 
come. It has been added to, altered, and 
improved as commonsense and changing 
needs dictated.” 

RAYBURN declared that “any time I am 
convinced that the Congress needs more 
room to discharge its work for the American 
public, I will ask each and every time for 
additional space.” 

He recalled the statement of a colleague 
that “the Capitol is a workshop, not a mu- 
seum.” 

On August 26, 1958, the first scaffolding 
arrived to be used in the dismantling of the 
old east front, which began immediately 
thereafter. 

The ground breaking for the new east 
front took place on February 24, 1959, when 
Speaker RayBURN used a silver spade to 
break the ground. 

In his speech on that occasion he declared 
that “I am one of those who has a great re- 
gard and respect for tradition. I like the 
old things if they are historic. I want them 
to be used as long as it is possible to use 
them. We did not remove this east front 
because we needed more room. It was re- 
moved principally because it was in a dan- 
gerous condition. 

I might say that in this building is housed 
the legislative branch of the Government, 
that part of the Government that is 
closest to the people because it comes 
directly from the people. The legislative 
branch of the Government is thé most im- 
portant branch of the Government because 
there would be no laws to execute if the 
legislation were not passed by the Congress. 
There would be no laws to interpret if the 
Congress did not pass laws to be inter- 
preted,” the Speaker continued. 

“The east front of the Capitol, when-this 
work is over, will be built of beautiful, light 
gray, almost white, Georgia marble. And it 
is my hope that we will be able to sandblast 
the Senate and the House wings, because 
many people do not know that they are of 
light Massachusetts marble. When this old 
hill has sitting upon it this magnificent, al- 
most white structure, it will be the pride 
and joy of everyone.” 


J. Grorcr STEWART, ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


On October 1, 1954, J. George Stewart was 
appointed by the President of the United 


July 13 


States as Architect of the Capitol. Upon 
assuming office he became the eighth man 
to hold the position since it was established, 
in 1793—following William Thornton, Benja- 
min Latrobe, Charles Bulfinch, Thomas U. 
Walter, Edward Clark, Elliott Woods, and 
David Lynn. He is the second man from the 
State of Delaware to hold this office, William 
Thornton having become a citizen of the 
United States in Delaware on January 7, 1788. 

Mr. Stewart serves as a member of the 
Commission for Extension of the U.S. Capitol, 
the Capitol Police Board, and the District of 
Columbia Zoning Commission. 

He is charged with the structural and me- 
chanical care of the following buildings: 
The Capitol, Senate Office Buildings, House 
Office Buildings, Capitol Powerplant, Legis- 
lative Garage, Robert A. Taft Memorial, 
Library of Congress Buildings, U.S. Supreme 
Court Building, and the US. Court of Claims 
Buildings. 

Mr. Stewart is also charged with the op- 
eration of the House Restaurants and the 
U.S. Botanic Garden (as Acting Director). 

He is responsible for the acquisition of 
real property and for the planning and con- 
struction of buildings and other improve- 
ments committed to his care by the Con- 
gress. At present the major construction 
projects are: Construction and equipment of 
the nearly completed additional Senate Office 
Building; remodeling of the Old Senate Office 
Building; construction and equipment of an 
additional House Office Building and remodel- 
ing of the present House Office Buildings; 
development of additional areas as part of 
the Capitol Grounds; construction of secu- 
rity vaults and underground transportation 
systems; extension and completion of the 
Capitol Building; and changes and improve- 
ments to the Capitol Powerplant. 

The Architect of the Capitol is in charge 
of the works of art in the Capitol, total- 
ing about 340; administers the laws govern- 
ing Statuary Hall; arranges for the reception 
of new statues from the States, with the 
attendant ceremonies of acceptance. 

In cooperation with the proper authori- 
ties, he makes arrangements for ceremonies 
and ceremonials held in the Capitol and on 
the grounds and for the reception of visit- 
ing dignitaries. 

Every 4 years, the inaugural stands are 
built under his direction and he cooperates 
with other officials in carrying forward the 
inaugural ceremonies at the Capitol. 

Mr. Stewart was born in Wilmington, 
Del. He was educated in the public schools 
of that city and studied at the University 
of Delaware in the engineering school from 
1907 to 1910. He left the university in 1910, 
without taking his degree, to join his father’s 
construction firm—Stewart and Donohue. 
In September of last year, the University of 
Delaware admitted him to the degree of 
bachelor of.science in engineering, class of 
1911. The citation for conferring this de- 
gree stated that: “In his position as Archi- 
tect of the Capitol * * * he has deeply im- 
pressed those with whom he has worked 
* * * as a man of sincerity, vision and cour- 


e. 

“John George Stewart, it is now 47 years 
since you normally would have received your 
degree. Youhave richly earned it by your 
accomplishments.” 

In his association with his father’s firm, 
he served in all departments of his general 
construction business—as water boy, time- 
keeper, apprentice mason, gang foreman, 
superintendent, partner, and, finally, as 
president of the company. 

From January 1935 to January 1937, Mr. 
Stewart served as Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of Delaware. 

From January 1947 to February 1951, he 
was with the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate. He served as 
clerk of the committee for 2 years. Be- 
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ginning in 1949, he served as minority clerk 
and professional staff assistant. 

In 1952 and 1953 he was engineer con- 
sultant to the Lands Division, Department 
of Justice. He was also engineer consultant 
for the Corps of Engineers (Washington Dis- 
trict). 

Mr. Stewart is licensed in the State of 
Delaware as a professional engineer. 

In May of 1957, he was elected an honorary 
member of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects as “one who has rendered distinguished 
service to the advancement of architecture 
and the allied arts and sciences,” 

Other activities: 

Member of Delaware State Emergency Re- 
lief Commission, 1931 and 1932. Appointed 
by Hon. C. Douglass Buck, Governor of Dela- 
ware, 

Member of original Delaware State Ath- 
letic Commission, 1932 to 1934. Appointed 
by Hon. C. Douglass Buck, Governor of 
Delaware: 

Foreman of New Castle County, 
Grand Jury, 1939. 

For 5 years, chairman of building and 
grounds committee, Wilmington General 
Hospital. 


Del., 





That Impossible Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, I desire to in- 
sert the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on June 
24, 1959: 

Tuat IMPOSSIBLE INFLATION 


In the month April 15-May 15 the con- 
sumer price index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics broke out of the narrow range of 
123.6—-123.9 to which it had been confined 
since May of last year. 

Now there is no basis in this fact for the 
conclusion that we are off on a new inflation 
spree. But the situation focuses attention 
on the statement made by Senator Pav. 
Dove.ias 2 weeks ago in criticizing the Presi- 
dent’s proposal .to raise the ceiling on in- 
terest rates on the Government’s long-term 
debt. “A great deal of the present diffi- 
culty,”. declared Mr. Dovcias, stems from 
the “ ‘scare’ talk about ‘monetary’ inflation, 
which does not now exist, and a refusal to do 
anything about the ‘administered’ price in- 
flation, which does exist. The administra- 
tion has been shouting ‘inflation, inflation,’ 
so long and so hard that a great many people 
in this country have been unnecessarily 
frightened concerning the value of the dol- 
lar and the stability of the Government.” 

We venture to suggest that if the country 
has been frightened about inflation it has 
not been because the President has called 
attention to the actions of Senator Doucias 
and his spending-minded colleagues in Con- 
gress. We would like to suggest that if the 
country has been frightened it is because of 
the actions themselves—the continuous at- 
tacks on the monetary authorities for re- 
fusing to pursue the policy of unlimited easy 
money, the deficit of $13 billion for the 
fiscal year soon coming to an end, the in- 
sistence by this group on trying to keep 
active the long discredited theory that in- 
flation can come into being only in the 
presence of the full employment of the 
country’s labor force and productive facili- 
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ties and the naive attempt to justify a pro- 
gram of perpetual pump priming by inyok- 
ing the equally discredited quantity theory 
of money. 

Both the Senator from Illinois and the 
joint congressional committee of which he 
is chairman completely missed the boat in 
their report on the President's Economic Re- 
port made public in March. They are not 
likely to recover their lost prestige by their 
present extraordinary position that (1) in- 
flation is a practical impossibility, and that 
(2) if we do have inflation the responsibility 
will not be that of the spenders in Congress 
who, in a period of full-fledged recovery, have 
dedicated themselves to a policy of continu- 
ous cheap money and Government spend- 
ing, but that of the President, who was in- 
considerate enough to call public attention 
to the inflationary nature of the program. 





Two Soviet Visits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the good 
will shown the Bolshoi Ballet by the 
American people and our appreciation 
of their art, I am sure, have indicated to 
the Russian people our will to increase 
understanding, in the same way that the 
enthusiastic reception accorded in Mos- 
cow to American pianist Van Cliburn 
communicated itself to us. Our receiv- 
ing a diplomatic visitor is not inconsist- 
ent with our determination to defend 
freedom in our relations with the Soviet, 
nor is the American gracious reception 
to the Bolshoi dance group inconsistent 
with our inborn rejection of the Com- 
munist philosophy and that for which 
it stands. 

Life magazine has published an article 
regarding Sol Hurok, the American who 
arranged for the Bolshoi Ballet to come 
to this country. It should be noted that 
the Bolshoi came here on a commercial 
basis, and not under official U.S. spon- 
sorship and that it worked well and 
tastefully. Mr. Hurok has served well 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. cultural interchange. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

IMPRESARIO WHO BOOKED THE BOLSHOI 
HvurRoK’s BALLET Coup Caps 50-YEAR CAREER 
(by Joseph Roddy) 

As Russia’s incomparable Bolshoi Ballet 
makes its four-city tour of the United 
States, it is accompanied by a stocky, 
pashalike man wearing a black crush hat 
and carrying a gold-topped cane. Just as 
he did for 21 nights at New York’s Metro- 
politan Opera House, he will probably at- 
tend every performance, and each evening, 
from a strategically located box seat, will 
applaud lustily and beam approvingly at the 
audience, every member of which he con- 
siders his personal guest. 

Sol Hurok is fully entitled to both his 
enthusiasm and his proprietary attitude, for 
the Bolshoi’s American appearance is en- 
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tirely his creation, the final result of more 
than 30 years of labor and the crowning 
achievement of his career as the great im- 
presario. 

The august pronouncement “S. Hurok 
presents” has appeared at the top of posters 
and playbills for so long that many concert- 
goers think the name must be some form of 
typographical invengion. Hurok is, how- 
ever, very real: he lives well and breathes 
deeply and he almost always gets very 
worked up about what S. Hurok presents, 
He awaited the Bolshoi’s opening with un- 
abashed eagerness. “For this,” he said, 
“people have been waiting 50 years. When 
the curtain goes up there could be nothing 
but horses on the stage and they'll still 
think it’s grand.” The Bolshoi opening 
(Life, April 27) had no horses, but it had 
almost everything else an impresario could 
ask for, including some of the most ecstatic 
reviews*the ballet world has ever seen, 

THE LIMELIGHT PLUNGER 

Hurok is in every sense a true impresario: A 
show-business producer of flamboyant mien, 
vast ambition, and an exhilarating convic- 
tion. The conviction is that any stage or 
concert attraction the impresario chooses to 
present is made all the more attractive by the 
fact that he has chosen it. Unlike ordinary 
producers who collect money from others to 
put on shows that have profit-making possi- 
bilities, the impresario is a*limelight plunger 
who pours his own money into productions of 
his own choice. All the risks and all the 
rewards are his alone. 

P. T. Barnum, a roistering connoisseur of 
circus freaks in the 1950’s, was the first 
American of positive impresario stature. 
Sergei Diaghilev, an enormous Russian who 
hobnobbed with Stravinsky, Piscasso, and 
Nijinsky, and who produced ballets and 
operas throughout Europe in the early 1900's, 
was the Continent’s best specimen of the 
breed. Both Billy Rose and Mike Todd 
showed early, promise, but Rose is now inac- 
tive and Todd died before he could reach full 
impresario status. Today Hurok stands vir- 
tually alone on his lofty pinancle. 

“In a business I would be a millionaire 10 
times over,’”’ Hurok says, “but this is not a 
business, it is a disease.” The short, rotund 
Russian, who is now 71, has brought some 
of Barnum’s broad-gaged manner to his 
trade. Impresarios are expected to live and 
talk big, and Hurok plays the role with gusto. 
Almost every day he lunches at New York's 
expensive Pavillon restaurant where, between 
forkfuls of boeuf & la mode, he utters melan- 
choly pronouncements on the state of the 
world. Mankind is in such bad shape, in 
fact, that it is in desperate need of more 
Hurok attractions, especially the ballet, 
which Hurok calls “bolly,” and dramatic 
presentations like England’s Old Vic reper- 
tory company, which he calls “Uld Wick.” 

Through his heavy horn-rimmed glasses, 
Hurok views the artistic world as a patch- 
work of music, drama, or dance attractions 
waiting to be found worthy of the “S. Hurok 
presents” ldbel. To sign up those that are 
worthy, Hurok has been ranging the world 
for the last 50 years looking for the singers, 
instrumentalists, dancers, or actors who can 
meet his standards and yield him about 15 
percent of their gross at the boxoffice. 

Hurok's 35-man New York staff, aided by 
scouts in Europe, turns up the prospects, but 
Hurok alone makes the choices. To do that, 
he temporarily divests himself of his im- 
presario manner and plays the role of the 
average customer looking for his money's 
worth. Arriving unannounced at a prospect's 
concert or recital, Hurok pays his way into 
the theater and, while being shown to his 
seat, plots out his path to the nearest exit 
in case he should find himself bored. When 
the performance begins Hurok waits to see 
what effect the artist will have on him. As 
he expresses it, “I have to feel them my- 
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self.” If the right kind of feeling comes 
over him, Hurok then looks about the hall to 
see if the same thing is happening to the 
rest of the customers. If there is complete 
conformity between what Hurok feels and 
the audience shows, he will sit through the 
entire performance and drop back stage after- 
ward, resuming his impresario manner and 
proposing a contract. » If there is not, he 
heads unobtrusively but swiftly for the exit. 

Over the years the system has worked 
amazingly well, although Hurok has had 
his share of magnificent flops. In 1926 he 
confidently signed up the Habimah Players 
from the Moscow Art Theater, and when the 
troupe opened at the Mansfield Theater in 
New York just 39 paying customers were in 
their seats. Hurok was on hand to count 
them because he had not been able to Dear it 
any longer in Chicago, where an S. Hurok 
touring opera company was singi Boris 
Godunov and losing thousands of dollars for 
him every week. Says Hurok today, “When 
people don’t want to come, nothing will stop 
them.” 

Hurok got his start in 1908 signing up free 
performances for political rallies in Brooklyn. 
A 20-year-old immigrant from Russia, he had 
skipped out of his father’s hardware busi- 
ness in the Ukrainian town of Pogar 2 years 
previously and got right back into the hard- 
ware line in lower New York. On Sundays 
he would hawk silverware to afford the con- 
cert tickets he needed to size up the artists 
who might help his political candidates. 
Presently Hurok decided that if he could get 
performers to play for him free at a ward 
hall, he could probably get them to play for 
him for money at Carnegie Hall. 

Violinist Efrem Zimbalist, a fellow Rus- 
sian immigrant, was Sol’s first bigtime 
attraction. That was in 1912 and at the 
time the impresario could devote only lunch 
hours and nights to booking concerts be- 
cause he was busy the rest of the time sell- 
ing nuts and bolts in the hardware store. 
But by 1916 he was able to switch full 
time to being an impresario and he soon 
signed up such notables as the great Aus- 
trian contralto Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
the eminent Russian basso Feodor Chaliapin 
and the famous Russian ballarina Anna Pav- 
lova. Over the years Hurok Attractions 
(agents merely have clients, but impresarios 
have attractions) have given more than 
100,000 performances. Pianist Artur Rubin- 
stein, violinist Isaac Stern, guitarist Andres 
Segovia, singers Marian Anderson, Jan 
Peerce, and Roberta Peters, monologist 
Emlyn Williams—all have borne the label. 
Hurok regards all his performers as the 
world's finest artists and himself as a part 
of their acts. 


EXPLAINING ISADORA TO BOSTON 


Like any impresario worth his gold-topped 
cane, Hurok has had to learn to live with 
crisis. One day back in 1922 he heard with 
horror that one of his stars, the celebrated 
dancer Isadora Duncan, had denounced her 
audience in Boston for what she called its 
false puritanism and had showed the in- 
tensity of her beliefs by baring her bosom. 
The late Mayor James Michael Curley re- 
taliated by. ordering Isadora to leave town, 
and Hurok had to race to Boston to try to 
explain Isadora to the city. He has since 
helped shovel out snowbound ballerinas, 
returned Chicago hotel towels stolen by a 
basso; built stages on a day’s notice. in 
Mississippi, and even done his best to rec- 
oncile a pair of enraged Russian choreogra- 
phers who were about to wage a pistol 
duel in Central Park. 

But there have been rewards as well as 
crises. Hurok loves to hobnob with his 
eminent at ns, and among his proud- 
est possessions are pictures of him at parties 
waltzing with British ballerinas Margot 
Fonteyn and Moira Shearer and doing the 
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conga with Katherine Dunham. He only 
wishes he had brought a photographer 
along with him the time he foxtrotted with 
Anna Pavlova at the Palisades /musement 
Park. 

The relationship between Hurok and many 
of his artists is less personal now than it 
was years ago, for these days he tends to con- 
duct most of his transactions with their gov- 
éernments. Most ballet troupes and repertory 
theaters outside the United States are state- 
supported ventures, and Hurok’s manipula- 
tions to get them here under his private aus- 
pices have already produced the first Ameri- 
can appearances of the Royal Ballet (once the 
Sadler’s Wells) and the Old Vic from London, 
the Comédie Frang¢aise from Paris, the Inbal 
Dancers from Tel Aviv and the Kabuki play- 
ersfrom Tokyo. The Hurok eye for a new act 
has not lost its sharpness during these high- 
level transactions. In London some years 
ago he watched the changing of the guard 
at Buckingham Palace and took an old show- 
man’s fancy to the paradings of the Guards 
regiments. In a flash he decided that such 
pageantry had enough box-office potential to 
pack Madison Square Garden five times 
straight at a $6 top. He was right: for the 
past 4 years Americans have delightedly 
watched the Scots Guards and other bag- 
piping groups by courtesy of Hurok. ‘“Hurok 
is the sort of fellow,” one of his friends says, 
“who thinks about the 42d Airborne Divi- 
sion a lot differently from the way you or lI 
do.” 

Although he has had great success in deal- 
ing with the artists and governments of 
many countries, Hurok for years has had a 
special compulsion to acquaint American 
audiences with the best things from his Rus- 
sian homeland, and that drive is what finally 
resulted in the Bolshoi Ballet’s coming to the 
United States this spring. Back in 1929 
Hurok had the Bolshoi signed up, but at the 
last minute the deal fell through. It has 
taken him 30 years to make good on it. 

“Believe me,” said the impresario recently, 
‘if I would know in advance the trouble I 
am having to get the Bolshoi, I could put up 
a 100-story building instead.’’ In 1954 when 
Hurok, for the hundredth time, asked the 
Russian Government for the Bolshoi Ballet, 
he was told he could have it—but. first he 
must bring over the Moiseyev Dancers, a 
much less famous troupe. The Moiseyev 
tour last year was a brilliant financial suc- 
cess. But Moscow still stalled: Hurok could 
have the Bolshoi, yes, but now he must sign 
up the Beryozka Folk Dancers, a relatively 
obscure band of 53 women and 5 accom- 
panists. He did so, and again the reception 
was excellent. 

Finally last November Hurok thought he 
had the Bolshoi sewed up. Travel arrange- 
ment were made and theaters booked, Every- 
thing seemed set. Then it was all off: the 
troupe wanted to prepare a new work for its 
American tour and would postpone its visit 
to the fall. In January the word was yes 
again, in February it was no again. Hurok 
in despair dropped the option he had on the 
Metropolitan Opera House for April. 

It was only late in February that the final 
okay came. Presumably it was prompted by 
the enthusiastic reception that Soviet 
Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan saw the 
Beryozka Dancers receive in Chicago during 
his U.S. tour. Hurok hastily renewed his 
option on the Metropolitan and triumph- 
antly unveiled the Russians there last month. 
Even so he knows his troubles are not over. 
When the Bolshoi was in London in 1956, 
anti-Communist literature tossed into the 
troupe’s buses upset the cast, and one day a 
dancer found bits of broken glass in a dish of 
ice cream, leading the troupe to suspect 
sabotage. “I know what will happen,” says 

Hurok. “Someone gets a bad ice cream here 
and Khrushchev calls up Hurok.” 





July 13 


Although the old impresario has now 
landed h:s most sought-after catch, he has 
no intention of retiring. To him the world’s 
best hope for peace is the kind of cultural 
exchange that he so splendidly provides. The 
Moiseyev dancers were delighted by what 
they saw in the United States and Hurok 
hopes the Bolshoi will be too. In July he will 
bring over still another group of Russian 
dancers and singers. After that, who knows? 
Some Hurok observers suspect that the im- 
presario has his eyes on even bigger things. 
“Do you suppose it’s the summit confer- 
ence?” one of them asked. “Think of the 
billing. S. Hurok presents—The heads of 
state.” 





Address by Dr. O. Meredith Wilson to 
1959 Graduation Class of University of 
Oregon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a moving 
and thoughtful charge to the 1959 grad- 
uating class of the University of Oregon, 
given by Dr. O. Meredith Wilson, presi- 
dent of the University of Oregon. It is 
a challenge, as well. 

Dr. Wilson’s address is particularly 
significant in this centennial year of the 
State of Oregon, because he has empha- 
sized the historic implications of .the 
westward movement which brought 
frontiersmen to search for the North- 
west Passage, for the elusive Columbia 
River and for a route across the conti- 
nent. As Oregon once pioneered in 
settlement of the wilderness, our State 
now leads the way in many important 
educational advancements—as demon- 
strated by the address which I herewith 
present by the able president of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AppREss By Dr. O. MEREDITH WILSON TO 
1959 GRADUATION CLASS OF UNIVERSITY 
OF OREGON 
We are met together in the centennial year 

of our State, the occasion being to acknowl- 

edge the years of serious and productive in- 
tellectual inquiry by our graduating classes. 

In addition to those who are honored here 

today, we have earlier this week in Portland, 

in appropriate and separate ceremonies, con- 

ferred University of Oregon degrees upon 226 

men and women, among them 62 nurses, 68 

doctors of dentistry, 66 doctors of medicine. 

The cumulative figure for degrees awarded 

in these four ceremonies, of which this event 

is climax, will be 1,722. 

You new alumni are a cosmopolitan com- 
pany. Among you are represented citizens 
of 39 States and 26 foreign countries. You 
are joining a distinguished cavalcade of 
more than 34,000 who already hold degrees 
from the University of Oregon, and an ad- 
ditional 100,000 who, for less than the years 
required to earn a degree, have attended this 
university and take pride in the name of 
Oregon. 

In a few moments you candidates will 
march by to receive your degrees. It, there- 
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fore, becomes my obligation to charge you 
with responsibilities appropriate to your ex- 
pected new honors and status. Since these 
new responsibilities should logically follow 
from the education you have received, it 
would be well to begin with what you are. 

The late Sidney Fey, a, distinguished 
author of diplomatic history, on retirement 
was honored. at a banquet. After being 
regaled by admiring colleagues and students, 
he responded by reading a paper which had 
been prepared by one of his students years 
before, which he had never dared submit to 
a scholarly journal, but which he thought 
merited attention. It had been written by 
Robert Benchley, who perhaps had not read 
much diplomatic history, in response to a re- 
quest for an essay on the disputes over fish- 
ing rights off the Banks of New Foundland. 
It began, “Dear Professor Fey, much has been 
written about the Newfoundland fishing 
rights from the point of view of the United 
States. Even more has been written from 
the point of view of the British. Rather than 
review this material which, I am sure, is 
familiar to you, this paper will be written 
from the point of view of the fish.” 

Speaking from your point of view is not 
easy, as I was reminded recently when I 
remonstrated with my eldest daughter about 
late hours. Her reflex response, I’m sure 
intending no disrespect, was, “Daddy, I wish 
you were alive today.” Yes, difficult as it 
is for me to speak for you, I am emboldened 
to do so because 4 years of working with you 
have made me fond of you; and because 
through the Emerald and Old Oregon you 
have spoken your minds with admirable 
candor. Brant Ducey, writing in Old Ore- 
gon, represents you as not too interested in 
space travel—as wanting to see the rest of 
this world before leaving it; as especially 
concerned about nuclear warfare, which you 
describe as “the delicate balance of terror”; 
as saying the major unsolved problems are 
international; as having been spawned in 
depression, raised in , and possessed of a 
dubious future; as victims of pressure for 
conformity with no forceful people and no 
explorer attitude; as lacking confidence in 
your own generation, 

Your discontents are wholesome. They 
are a necessary precedent to planned im- 
provement. But confident self-respect must 
be joined with discontent. And resignation 
must be replaced by determined action. It, 
therefore, may be useful to put some of your 
concern into proper perspective. The deli- 
cate balance of terror is the product of 
amoral forces that were spawned before you 
were conceived. These forces are a part of 
your environment but not a part of your 
responsibility. The failures that led to in- 
ternational disease were ours. The moral 
confusion which surrounds ‘you is what 
threatens to beat your generation. That 
confusion is our creation. To be a beatnik 
requires only that you resign yourself to live 
in the hopeless state we have prepared for 
you. To be a man requires much more of 
you. ’ 

One of you has said, “We have no forceful 
people and no explorer attitude.” In keep- 
ing with Oregon’s centennial it is fitting 
that I remind you that we owe everything 
to the will to explore. 

The New World was forced onto the con- 
sciousness of Europe by the courage and per- 
sistence of Columbus and the faulty calcu- 
lations of geographers. In any respects the 
discovery of America was more shocking 
than would have been a flight to the moon, 
The moon every European had seen. 
Though space flight was impossible, the idea 
was available in fable and Mother Goose 
rhymes. But until 1492 America was not 
even an idea. Then suddenly she rose out 
of the cold mists west of the Azores and 
east of Cathay as an unknown factor to 
breed rumors of witchcraft and to inspire 
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tales of the New Atlantis or Utopia where 
man would yet learn to understand man, 
and perhaps to love him. 

Once discovered and recognized for what 
she was, this New World loomed as the great 
American nuisance, and much that was 
learned about her was revealed by men who 
were seeking ways through or around her. 
Europe did not want America, but a short- 
ened route through her to the markets of 
the East. F 

First the search for the Northwest Pas- 
sage, and then hope for a great river of the 
West, which men called the Mighty Oregon, 
brought this area into international con- 
troversy. But, even among the very early 
seekers along the Oregon shores, a lust for 
knowledge and a scientific point of view were 
to be found. 

Capt. James Cook (1778), sailing in time 
of war, was so generally recognized as a 
man of science that the enemies of England 
instructed their fleets to respect his mission 
as he groped along the shores of the North- 
west or sailed the wide Pacific. And, Jean 
Galaup, Count Lapérouse (1786), commis- 
sioned by France, confided to his log that 
his voyages would be devoted to the “Noble 
science of discovery.” Lewis and Clark, 
whose mission was military, were, neverthe- 
less, enjoined to bring back all possible 
scientific data, and Lewis was put to school 
in Philadelphia in preparation for his sciea- 
tific obligations. We entered history as an 
object of science. 

The noble science of discovery has not lost 
its nobility nor its significance. The fact 
that some of you have seemed to find your 
generation wanting in the explorer attitude 
is clearest evidence that you value it. In 
the midst of your doubts I read with pleas- 
ure that you.have developed a capacity to 
think more critically and more independ- 
ently. One of you said, “If someone says 
it’s raining my first reaction isn’t to agrée— 
I get up and look outside for myself—even 
though I’m living in Oregon”; and from an- 
other: “Everything was clear and neat in 
high school, but here it doesn’t always 
equate and if nothing else you learn to ac- 
cept that fact.” 

Watching you through 4 years, seeing 
you accept responsibility, listening to your 
growing concern for the significant aspects 
of campus life, the faculty has learned to 
admire you, and has developed a confidence 
in you that you may lack in yourselves. Any 
generation that recognizes the importance of 
exploration, sees the world as an untidy set 
of unsolved problems, and is thoughtful and 
independent enough to go see for itself, 
“even though living in Oregon,” is a gen- 
eration of hope, not of despair. 

You are right; the explorer’s attitude is of 
first importance. Not what you know but 
what you demand to know is the measure 
of your education. Not the conditions of 
life as you find them, but what you insist 
that they become will be the measure of 
your manhood. Your interest in knowing 
more would be legitimate if supported by 
nothing more than mankind’s restless, di- 
vine curiosity. But it now has more im- 
perative voices speaking its cause. It is, in 
fact, legislatively enjoined upon us by the 
National Defense Education Act, the state- 
ment of purpose of which is as follows: 

“Congress hereby finds and declares that 
the security of the Nation requires the 
fullest development of the mental resources 
and technical skills of its young men and 
women. The present emergency demands 
that additional and more adequate educa- 
tional opportunities be made available. The 
defense of this Nation depends upon the 
mastery of modern techniques developed 
from complex scientific principles. It de- 
pends as well upon the discovery of new 
principles, new techniques, and new knowl- 


edge.” 
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This is but legislative recognition of Al- 
fred North Whitehead’s striking dictum, 
that “the race that does not value trained 
intelligence is doomed.” 

But the trained intelligence now needed is 
not simply the encyclopedic mind that can 
regurgitate any known principle. What is 
more required is the innovator, the mind 
that has original power, the mind that can 
move with freedom and order from the 
known to the unknown. As Congress de- 
clared: “[We] depend * * * upon the dis- 
covery and development of new principles 
* * * and new knowledge.” 

I, therefore, charge you to employ con- 
fidently the sharpened critical faculties that 
you carry away from Oregon in courageous, 
even audacious exploration of the jungle of 
moral, political, and diplomatic confusion 
that surrounds us, and pray hopefully that 
you will find for us all a new route to that 
land of peace whose shores we all restlessly 
seek, where every Man may sit under his 
own vine or fig tree and learn war no more. 

O. MEREDITH WILSON, 
President, University of Oregon. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newsletter of 
July 11, 1959: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 

(By Congressman Bruce Acer, 5th District 

of Texas) 

A FABLE (?) 


Once upon a time two men went into the 
building business together. Partner A agreed 
to draw up a budget for the firm and sign 
the checks to pay the monthly bills. Only 
Partner B, however, was empowered to au- 
thorize expenditures. Though the business 
got off to a good start, Partner B began to 
purchase items beyond the budgeted necessi- 
ties, each item seeming desirable, if not 
necessary, for the welfare of the business. 
When Partner A complained about exceeding 
the agreed budget and said there wasn't 
enough money to pay the bills, B retorted: 
“Well, you’re running the paying end of this 
business, and,” (wagging a finger) “don’t 
run up a deficit. Besides,” said B, “I haye 
reduced spending on some of the items we 
did have budgeted, namely, office furniture 
and decoration. I’m saving money.” “Yes,” 
Partner A rejoined, “but you are running 
around charging other items we didn’t 
budget; and on top of that you authorized 
a subcontractor to withdraw construction 
funds from our bank account as he needs 
it.”” 

Not convincing his partner, but facing the 
stark reality of more due bills than money 
at the end of the month, “A” had but two 
alternatives, short of bankruptcy. Either 
he must raise more income or borrow money 
from the bank to cover the bills, He ar- 
ranged a 90-day loan. Meanwhile, old “B” 
continued to make unbudgeted purchases, 
charging them to the firm’s account, and the 
subcontractor was drawing money directly 
from the bank account as he needed it. 

The 90-day loan was extended and in- 
creased. Then, unable to extend the loan 
again, a loan from another bank was ar- 
ranged to repay the first. As time passed, 
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and the spending and refinancing continued, 
Partner A knew that a sad day of reckoning 
was coming. 

A tried to counsel his partner: “The way 
we're spending more than we're taking in and 
borrowing more to cover our debts, our credit 
is getting shaky and I am having difficulty 
refinancing. Even now I am forced to pay 
higher interest rates. We've got to tailor our 
spending to our income, and now, before our 
creditors lose confidence in us.” To this 
wise advice, his partner replied: “Now, wait 
a minute. Each of these things I am buying 
is something our company ought to have—a 
colorful neon sign, the automatic opening 
door, the brocade draperies, carpeting—these 
things add class and are necessary for the 
welfare of our business, for our success and 
growth.” 

As though A didn’t have troubles enough, 
B often added insult to injury by loudly criti- 
cizing the company’s growing indebtedness, 
and the fact that A was having to pay higher 
interest rates for the borrowed money. 
Sometimes he even slyly inferred that his 
partner was just paying these higher rates 
as sort of a favor to his banking friends. As 
fiscally responsible partner A pondered this 
stalemate, his problem loomed larger. How 
could he reason with this fellow who was 
consistent only in his appalling misunder- 
standing of even the most rudimentary facts 
of economic life? How could he avoid 
alarming the creditors? And how could he 
explain the situation to the other investors 
whose money was involved? Finally, how 
could he set them on the course to solvency? 

Fable? Now let’s look at Government: 
Partner A, the administration, prepares our 
budget and must sign the checks to pay our 
bills; but only partner B, the Congress, may 
authorize expenditures, and is expected to 
provide the income (through taxes) to pay 
the bills. As spending by Congress exceeds 
income ($13 billion last year), the adminis- 
tration must meet its bills by borrowing 
more money, and refinancing older debts as 
they come due. Since there is more demand 
for available loan money—for the use of 
other people’s savings (and that $13 billion 
worth of Government demand is quite an 
item in itself), the price for the use of money 
automatical'y goes up. And that’s all inter- 
est really is—the price paid for the use of 
money. The more people who want to use 
what money is available, the higher will be 
the price charged for it. 

The root problem again is spending. 
Without continual deficits and the inflation 
they cause, the Government's borrowing 
problem would not be as acute, nor would 
interest rates go up. Ironically enough, 
however, some of the very Congressmen who 
vote for the big spending want also to de- 
decrease the Government's income (taxes) 
and will loudly blame the administration for 
any rise in our indebtedness or in interest 
rates. 

It’s no wonder that the technical nature 
of this subject often confuses the voter and 
that political orations larded with such terms 
as “tight money,” “monetizing the debt,” 
etc., only serve to worsen the confusion, As 
soon as enough voters understand that inter- 
est rates are not “set” by anybody; that in- 
terest is simply the price for the use of the 
commodity, money, and is regulated by sup- 
ply and demand just as every other price 
must be; that when the Government must 
borrow heavily in the short term loan mar- 
ket, it thus competes for the use of money 
with newlyweds who need furniture and 
families who need automobiles. Then the 
administration's problem will be greatly sim- 
plified. Then the voter can point bis finger 
at the real culprit, the “big spender” in Con- 
gress, reckless in his eagerness to “provide 
something-for-everybody” (sometimes he 
calls this promoting growth or expansion) 
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and who refuses to recognize that continued 
spending beyond income brings inevitably 
nearer the day of reckoning, and hurts most 
of all the so-called little man and those aver- 
age families who foot most of the tax load 
and are most cruelly hurt by inflated prices. 





Shape of Things Ahead on Berlin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend remarks I wish to 
include in the Recorp an article by 
Chalmers M. Roberts, from the July 12 
edition of the Washington Post, entitled 
“Shape of Things Ahead on Berlin.” In 
this article it is suggested that an in- 
terim agreement on Berlin may be in the 
offing, one which might find Russia can- 
celling its ultimatum for Western with- 
drawal from the city, but which might 
also involve Western acceptance of 
Soviet demands for recognition of -its 
East German satellite. The question im- 
mediately arises whether such an agree- 
ment is any kind of a victory at all. The 
article follows: 

SHAPE OF THINGS AHEAD ON BERLIN 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

It may be far from clear just how the Ber- 
lin affair will end. But as the ministers 
gather again in Geneva the picture of what 
may, perhaps will, happen is somewhat clear- 
er than when they recessed 8 weeks ago. 

Despite the bluster and tough talk from 
Nikita Khrushchev it begins to look as 
though there will be an interim agreement 
on Berlin which will open the road to the 
summit. But what kind of agreement? 
And at what cost to the West? 

The Soviet tactic, as has been demon- 


strated for decades, is to demand the out- * 


rageous and if possible settle for part of it. 
This is the tactic being used in the Berlin 
negotiations. It is effective now chiefly for 
two reasons: the geographic facts about West 
Berlin, isolated in the Communist sea of 
East Germany, are against the West; grow- 
ing Soviet nuclear power has emboldened 
Khrushchev and made the West more willing 
to compromise just as he hoped. 

Khrushchev first demanded that the West 
get out of West Berlin. Then he demanded 
that at least it agree on a time when it 
should end the “occupation” there, suggest- 
ing a year and then extending the limit to 18 
months, . This the West called an ultima- 
tum. But the West in trying to get a Soviet 
commitment on continuation of its West 
Berlin rights offered some concessions. 

The West offered to limit its garrison to no 
more than the current 11,000 figure; to cur- 
tail the propaganda-subversive activities if 
the Russians would do the same for East 
Berlin; to forswear nuclear weapons in Ber- 
lin, not in itself meaningful but perhaps 
meaningful as a first step in the Soviet de- 
mand for such a ban everywhere. 

Having squeezed the orange and gotten 
some useful drops of juice, the Russians 
indicated they would relent on the ultima- 
tum. That was done in the elliptical state- 
ment by Gromyko on June 28 denying that 
Western rights in Berlin would end after the 
18-month period of all-German talks. But 
he did not say how long they would continue. 
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At best the West probably can get agree- 
ment that at the end of the talks—and 
Gromyko indicated the period could be 
stretched beyond 18 months to perhaps 2 
years—Western rights will still exist but 
without any commitment on how long. Cer- 
tainly there will be no Soviet commitment 
to continue the rights until Germany is uni- 
fied, as the West proposes. 

This kind of agreement, ‘hinted at by 
Gromyko, now would come as a great re- 
lief to the -West. But the full price for 
even this has not all been paid. Secretary 
Herter indicated on Thursday a willingness 
to accept parity for East Germany with 
West Germany on the proposed all-Ger- 
man group. This is yet another step in 
Western acceptance of the major Soviet 
demand for recognition of the East Ger- 
man. satellite, and thereby of the Soviet 
control of Eastern Europe. It comes on top 
of the acceptance of East Germans at the 
Geneva talks which Gromyko trumpeted as 
“an important achievement” amounting to 
de facto recognition. 

The all-German group, too, will be an 
issue of contention. The Soviets and their 
puppets in Pankow want to use it to bolster 
further the East German regime. The West 
does not want that but it will be very hard 
to escape. 

Thus it may turn out that the second 
round at Geneva will produce a Berlin 
agreement. The Western allies doubtless 
would, in such a case, claim a great victory 
in forcing the Russians to let the West 
live on in Berlin. But the price of such 
a victory will be considerable: an erosion 
of the Western position in Europe. 

Soviet pressure on the West will not, of 
course, stop there. Just what Khrushchev 
has in mind for the summit is a mystery in 
the West but it certainly won't be any 
Christmas present. It will represent some 
new pressure. The. Russians are not in- 
duiging in the competitive coexistence game 
just to stay even; they expect to win. 

Herter has tried hard to get on top of 
the situation he inherited. Probably he has 
done about as well as anyone could expect, 
given an administration so determined to 
hold the status quo abroad and so con- 
vinced that the overriding issue is the budg- 
et and inflation at home. 





OBA Corp. Should Be Complimented for 
Promoting U.S. Savings Stamps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


~Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
8107, a bill introduced by Congressman 
MULTER to amend title 18 of the United 
States Code to prohibit the use of U.S. 
Savings Stamps for’ trade promotion, is 
in direct. opposition to our great Ameri- 
can ideals of free enterprise. This bill 
is directly aimed at OBA Corp., an or- 
ganization founded by a group of public- 
spirited businessmen, to aid the sale of 
U.S. savings stamps and bonds by en- 
couraging public codllection of. the 
stamps. 

These businessmen wish to sell their 
products, yes, but if they can, at the 
same time, interest millions of American 
housewives and their families in pur- 
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chasing U.S. savings stamps, should this 
be called a crime? 

The Government should be very 
grateful that there are some leaders of 
American business who are concerned 
enough about the economic future of our 
country to direct hundreds of thousands 
of dollars toward a reawakening of the 
savings stamp program. This program 
is especially valuable to our children, 
where we wish to encourage thrift and 
sound economic thought. The OBA 
Corp. plan to distribute free savings 
stamps and savings books—none of 
which cost the Government anything at 
all—through the use of coupons on vari- 
ous consumer products: is entirely con- 
sistent with the highest standards of 
business-Government cooperation as evi- 
denced by the entire savings bond pro- 
gram, and I heartily endorse the 
program. I wish to compliment the 
businessmen who have begun this pro- 
gram and I urge others to join with 
them in this most worthwhile effort. 





Domestic Agriculture Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13,-.1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have on 
several occasions recently attempted in 
my humble way to point out to the 
Members of this House that there is no 
farm problem, that the problem is one 
of international trade. 

I have tried to point out that the job 
of the Secretary of Agriculture is not 
one of keeping domestic agriculture pro- 
duction in line with domestic*consump- 
tion, but rather .a job of reducing do- 
mestic agriculture production to make 
room for foreign’ agricultural imports. 

In this,connection, one of the most in- 
teresting things that -has come to my 
desk recently is a radio address given 
June 20, 1939, by the Honorable E. H. 
Everson, then secretary of agriculture 
for the State of South Dakota. I quote 
portions thereof because the problem he 
pointed out at that time is exactly the 
same problem confronting agriculture 
and the.Department of Agriculture to- 
day. In fact, the problem today is the 
result of 22 years of reciprocal trade. 
Mr. Everson said in part: ~ 

In fact, the determination of our trade 
policies is left entirely up to the Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull, and his international 
associates, with the assistance of the Tariff 
Commission. No provision whatsoever is 
made whereby hearings may be held giving 
an opportunity for our people to present 
their case before the so-called reciprocal 
trade treaties are made. Then it is left to 
the Department of Agriculture to reduce 
and restrict agricultural production in the 
United States so as to make room for these 
agricultural imports. the Surplus 
Commoditics Corporation he buys up farm 
products and holds them over the market 


* and may release them at any time so that 
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legitimate investors are reluctant to invest 
in these commodities for fear that the Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation may throw 
their stocks upon the market at any time 
and thus destroy our prices. 


In another part- of his speech, Mr. 
Everson said: \ 

I sometimes wonder just how long you 
farmers, yes, and you businessmen, too, who 
are absolutely dependent upon our farm 
market, will permit yourselves to be de- 
ceived by these internationalists and their 
secret trade agreements. They are not just 
selling us down the river. No; they are 
selling us out across the ocean, and they 
will continue to do so until you raise your 
voices in protest so that it will be heard so 
loudly in the Congress of the United States 
that the Congress and Senate of.the United 
States will know that it is its constitutional 
duty to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to the end that our basic industry 
in the United States may be permitted to 
survive and feed and clothe our 130 million 
population. 


In another point, he said: 

Why should we continue to loan money 
to those foreign nations to purchase our 
goods and lose both the goods and the 
money? Why should we continue to import 
more than $2 worth of farm products for 
every $1 worth of farm products we ex- 
port * * * while we are asked to reduce 
and restrict our own farm production in 
order to provide an American market here 
in.the United States for these farm products 
from foreign countries and while we con- 
tinue to issue billions of dollars of Govern- 
ment bonds, to be paid by our innocent and 
defenseless posterity, in order to sustain our 
unemployed who are thus denied their op- 
portunity to produce these things which 
they need to sustain themselves? 

When we call attention * * * to these 
inconsistencies they tell us these imports 
are only a drop in the bucket; that they do 
not amount to anything * * * yet during 
just 1 week and on just one farm prod- 
uct—meat alone—the imports of these meat 
products at the port of New York for the 
week of May 11-17, 1939, was 2,502,224 
pounds. Just convert those meat products 
into carloads of livestock and you would 
have approximately 250 carloads of live- 
stock at one port in 1 week, mind you, and 
yet they tell you this doesn’t amount to 
anything, that it is only a drop in the 
bucket. * * * 

This means that 240 cars that could and 
should be transporting these livestock are 
idle along the sidetracks while increased 
freight rates are asked for on an ever- 
diminishing volume of transportation. It 
means that increasing millions more men 
are taken out of productive private employ- 
ment in the railroads, shops, and processing 
plants, while farmers are required to curtail 
their production, thus increasing the cost of 
production and reducing the income per 
unit of production all along the line. It is 
substituting the unnatural, artificial. law of 
scarcity and diminishing returns for the 
natural law of abundance and of supply and 
demand. It is substituting international- 
ism for Americanism. It is subsidizing for- 
eign commerce and foreign producers at the 
expense of domestic producers and domestic 
commerce, and, therefore, is at the expense 
of the vast majority of our American people. 


‘ Although the Everson address was 
made 20 years ago, it is as applicable to- 
day as it was then and much more dam- 
aging than it was then because we have 
had 20 years of imports stacked year 
upon year to add to our domestic agri- 
culture problems, 
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The Long-Range Threat of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President; I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
presented to the Monetary Conference 
of the American Bankers Association on 
May 5-8, 1959, in London by Dr. Alfred 
Schaefer, chief general manager, Union 
Bank of Switzerland, entitled ‘“The Long- 
Range Threat of Inflation.” 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe LONG-RANGE THREAT OF INFLATION 


(By Dr. Alfred Schaefer, chief general man- 
ager, Union Bank of Switzerland) 


I, NATURE OF MODERN INFLATION 


The inflationary consequences of the 
French Revolution and of the First World 
War were destructive but short, and could be 
cured by appropriate drastic measures. The 
creeping inflation of our days is more danger- 
ous, because the economic power of the state 
and the volume of circulating money have 
increased enormously. Modern inflation is 
not only an ethical and social problem—it 
seems to be embedded in the free economy, 
like a managerial disease. Like a sick organ 
in the human body, there is in the economy 
an organ which shows this cancer: the weak- 
ening money. No solution can be based only 
on technical measures. The reconciliation 
of stable money and full employment is an 
unsolved problem, and full employment with 
perpetually rising wages is certainly the most 
risky experiment of our so-called free 
economy. 





II, POSSIBLE REMEDIES 
1. Reaction of the public, the consumer 


The public is unorganized, inadequately 
informed, generally apathetic, confused by 
the disputes of economists and advisors 
(Prof. Slichter). It could elect to public 
office men recognizing the value of stable 
money, ready to fight for it—but this is a 
pious hope. Everybody agrees on the social, 
individual and international perils of too 
rapid an inflation. But too many believe 
that inflation is here to stay as part of mod- 
ern life, that_a 2 percent annual loss in the 
purchasing power of money is not so bad, 
forgetting that this means 50 percent in one 
generation and that sooner or later business 
will have to pay a correspondingly higher 
rate of interest. It is true that until now 
long-term bond financing has gone on, that 
through custom and inertia “wolf” has been 
cried so often that when the real “wolf” ap- 
pears few take any notice. This dangerous 
acceptance of slow inflation helps to create 
or intensifies the very consequences it fears. 
Sooner or later the little man will realize 
these consequences, and then we could have 
accelerated currency troubles. The signs are 
increasing—even in the United States of 
America—and we are all under warning: 
Soaring prices for shares, stock options as 
the only incentive to management, buying 
“growth” instead of “yield,” interest for 
South African goldmine stocks, high interest 
rates for bonds, preference for index-based 
bonds, flight into seemingly more stable 
money. Investors, pension funds, trust 
funds are all investing 30 percent and more 
of their capital in stocks and other prop- 
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erty—often regardless of the price. Soon 
there could be too little real saving or more 
negative saving through installment credits 
and higher taxation. 

No buying strike of the unorganized pub- 
lic against high prices for consumer goods 
seems possible, not even against the prob- 
ably politically necessary, but economically 
scandalous world-wide agricultural price 
supports through subsidies and stockpiling. 


2. Reaction of management, enterprise 


There is too much lipservice paid to the 
goal of monetary stability. Management 
partly accepts slow inflation and adjusts its 
plans accordingly. A slow increase in prices, 
i.e. a fall-off in the value of money, seems 
the best attainable result in the long run 
for many producers. Increased costs are cor- 
rected by increasing prices or avoided by la- 
bor-saving machinery, but too quickly in- 
creasing capital expenditures create more in- 
fiation 

Like the public, management is not much 
frightened any more about a slump—the wel- 
fare governments will help. During the last 
recession nobody dared to let the slump ride 
itself out, to accept a really corrective shake- 
out of the weaklings or a strike of the labor 
unions—everybody asked for subsidies, re- 
lief, Government orders, cheap money, tax 
reductions, credit injections. 

We are therefore already halfway between 
a pure market economy and a centrally 
planned economy, in an economy which de- 
pends on the decisions of the State, of large- 
scale firms, groups and other economic units. 

We are all sinners against the very roots 
of our capitalistic society. We psychological- 
ly expect and accept the annual round of 
Wage increases as our fate, we would con- 
sider ourselves as shylocks if we did not grant 
a little increase in salary or in fringe benefits 
to everybody every new year. Kindness is a 
human quality, softness is an economic mis- 
take. 

3. Labor, wages 

Wages are the most important, the crucial 
problem of the capitalistic world of free en- 
terprise. Wages are linked to retail prices, 
industrial prices to wages, farm prices to 
industrial prices, retail prices to farm prices— 
a rigid circulus vitiosus of prices and earnings 
making true the saying of Fréd. Bastiat a 100 
years ago: “La grande fiction & travers la- 
quelle tout le monde s’efforce de vivre aux 
dépens de tout le monde” (“The great ficton 
through which everybody tries to live at the 
expense of everybody else.”) The respon- 
sibility for inflation is passed from one in- 
terested group to another, from employers 
to labor, and vice versa. 

The compensation of workers in money 
has increased to the last 10 years at least 
twice as much as productivity. Wages re- 
sisted even recessions. It should be borne 
in mind that, generally speaking, wage in- 
creases cannot reasonably be based on in- 
creases in the productivity of particular in- 
dustries. Rather, they must be limited, at 
the most, to the average rise in productivity 
of the economy as a whole. In estimating 
the latter, it is well to remember that both 
agriculture and the service industries, par- 
ticularly the latter, in the last 10 years have 
had average productivity growth rates of 
some one-half to 1 percent only. 

Even in an especially progressive indus- 
try wages paid should not be geared to 
changes in productivity of that industry. 
Such practices would almost force other in- 
dustries, whose productivity has risen less, 
to grant similar wage boosts lest they lose 
workers lured away by the higher incomes 
earned in the rapidly advancing industry. 
Escalator clauses in contracts—introduced 
on a large scale by the biggest industrial 
company in the world—set the pace for seem- 
ingly sacrosanct increases following every 
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possible increase in the index of living costs, 
regardless of productivity. Nobody, there- 
fore, is much interested in fighting inflation, 
because he will soon catch up with higher 
prices. High and prolonged unemployment 
compensation relieves the pressure on the 
individual to find another job or on the 
unions to reduce their excessive demands. 
The labor unions are in danger of pricing 
their members out of the market, especially 
in the United States of America (hourly wage 
rate of steelworkers $3, versus $1 to $1.25 in 
Switzerland, 80 to 90 cents in Germany). 
Results: Rationalization speeded up too 
quickly, more people out of work, more pro- 
ductivity, boom begets recession. 

Too much political power is in the hands 
of union leaders, but partly becouse man- 
agement did not dare to resist the excessive 
wage demands which set in motion the whole 
inflationary spiral: From fear of losing out 
to the competition of other firms, nobody 
dared to face a real showdown, to accept a 
prolonged strike. 

4. Measures of the State and the central 
banks 


In the long run no help from outside can 
reestablish a sound monetary balance. 
Higher taxes mean compulsory saving and 
are no remedy, because they will be spent by 
governments and finally passed on to the 
consumer in the form of higher prices—but 
the consumer will not accept a lower stand- 
ard of living. 

Since the war Government expenses have 
everywhere increased through programs for 
housing, social security, highways, arma- 
ment, atomic science, etc. Pressure groups 
push the expansion of their own plans. 
Everywhere there is a superstate with a 
superbudget, supertaxation, superwelfare— 
we cannot increase it without approaching 
dangerously near the Russian system. 

Tax reforms are needed. The fiscal 
elephantiasis has partly destroyed the effi- 
ciency of the interest rate as an essential 
weapon for securing an equilibrium between 
money and goods. The interest rate as a 
factor in cost is less important than the tax 
burden. It is an absurdity that the tax angle 
is very often more important than any other 
consideration. The consequence is a pro- 
gressive enfeeblement of the efficiency of 
central bank discount policy. Every increase 
of the rate hurts Government because it has 
too great an amount of Treasury bills in the 
market which cannot be consolidated easily— 
one more important possible factor for in- 
flation. 

The policies of the central banks are neces- 
sarily, but perhaps too much, influenced by 
political pressure groups. A serious restric- 
tion of money and credit and an increase of 
rates are immediately criticized—one has 
only to remember the accusations during the 
last few years, when the tightening of the 
money supply was in reality a very appro- 
priate but feeble measure against an exag- 
gerated credit expansion. And in order to 
make the policy effective, money must be 
made not only dear, but also short. 

, 111. CONCLUSIONS 


It is bad form to use the word “deflation.” 
Economists call it disinflation. Since the 
thirties, the fear of unemployment haunts 
everybody. But full employment gave the 
labor unions their exaggerated bargaining 
power, brought the wage inflation as a new 
and real seat of danger. The wartime dams 
against inflation broke and only courageous 
measures of the State, the central-banks, and 
self-discipline of economic groups and labor 
unions could help. The direct cause of in- 
fiation, the continuous increase in the sup- 
ply of money and credit, the swelling of the 
stream of money at a rate faster than that 
of the stream of goods and services must 
be stopped. Individual savings and insur- 
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ance, which produce the bulk of much 
needed investment capital, must be based 
on the confidence that the value of money 
will remain more constant than it has been 
in the last 15 years. Otherwise inflation will 
strike at the roots of the economy of the 
free world, and our grandchildren perhaps 
could go hat in hand to Moscow: 

What is the best and immediately neces- 
sary measure? Switzerland has not relied 
on the printing press, has no great surplus 
in the balance of payments, no budget 
deficit, no big price-dictating cartels. It 
may be of interest to raise the question why 
of all nations Switzerland, whose large for- 
eign trade strongly exposes her economy to 
price developments abroad, in her cost-of- 
living index got away with a relatively mod- 
est rise to 106 (1953—100), while this index 
now stands at 108 in the United States of 
America, 110 in Germany, 121 in England, 
and 128 in France. It is practically beyond 
doubt that this favorable development must 
primarily be ascribed to moderation on the 
part of labor unions, many of whose lead- 
ers—and sometimes even rank-and-file mem- 
bers—often possess a remarkable under- 
standing for the needs of the economy as a 
whole. What small inflation Switzerland 
has had, has been the consequence of higher 
priced import goods and of a worldwide 
softening of the will to resist, of a tendency 
to work less and earn more. 

We must make up our mind: Sound money 
and full employment and ever-increasing 
wages cannot go together. We can count 
on and must encourage a conservative and 
courageous policy of the central banks, free 
of all political pressures. We must accept 
eventually a period of higher interest rates— 
dictated by the market—and we must in- 
sist on a balanced Government budget. But 
most of all should we ‘frankly and cate- 
gorically resist any further automatic wage 
increases, and abolish any short-term esca- 
lator clauses. Higher productivity then will 
be able to keep prices down’ and money 
sound, provided that management will fin- 
ally feel the moral responsibility to pass 
technical progress on the consumer in the 
form of lower prices. 

The United States has an international 
responsibility also in this regard. The dol- 
lar has become the measuring stick for 
others. Between $14 to $16 billion of short- 
term money are kept by Europe in the 
United States. Unfortunately, there are 
some signs that creeping inflation—which 
continued even during the recession—could 
go on a little bit faster in the United States 
than in Europe. It can anyway be assumed 
that most of the European industrial na- 
tions will not inflate faster than the United 
States. The American balance of payments 
is passive, the dollar shortage does not ex- 
ist any more, some gold has returned to 
Europe—more could flow out if it knew 
where it could safely go. American inves- 
tors buy European stocks, partly because 
the buying power of the dollar is higher in 
Europe than in the United States. 

U.S. competition abroad is crimped by 
high prices and wages. Import restrictions 
cannot be any longer a remedy in a cli- 
mate of freer international give and take. 
Increased wages for steelworkers would put 
@ major milestone on the road to further 
inflation. A general acceptance of the idea 
that a creeping inflation of 2 to 3 percent 
is inevitable (a la Professor Slichter) 
would accentuate serious potential risks and 
endanger the dollar as the yardstick for 
the world's currencies. Any important wage 
increase should be refused in the near 
future—éven at the price of a major strike. 

The vanishing respect for private prop- 
erty is intimately related to our laxity about 
the integrity of money. A free society can 
only stand on firm and durable foundations. 
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Effect of the New Budget on Water 
Resource Development 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a very 
informative address by Elmer B. Staats, 
Deputy Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, delivered before the 46th annual 
convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, here in Washington, 
on May 14 of this year. i 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EFFECT OF THE NEW BUDGET ON WATER 

RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Informal remarks by Elmer B. Staats, Deputy 
Director, Bureau of the Budget at the 46th 
national convention of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress 


I am glad to speak very briefly here this 
morning about the Government’s 1960 
budget as it affects water resources develop- 
ment. 

I will not take up your time with a lengthy 
dissertation on what’s in the budget for 
water resources. You are familiar enough 
with the facts, I’m sure. 

But there are a few key points about the 
budget that I do want to mention, because 
what we do in water resources, and how 
fast we do it, frequently must be decided 
in the context of the larger perspective of 
the Government’s commitments and re- 
sources. 

As all of you know, the demands on Gov- 
ment for expenditures of all kinds are almost 
infinite. We fact the very basic question of 
what should be the Government’s fiscal 
policy in times like these. We've got to 
deal with that question head on. 

I think our choices can be defined very 
simply. One course is to go on spending 
without regard to estimated revenues in the 
hope that in the long run our income will 
overtake our expenditures, and everything 
will come out even. The other course is to 
decide that prudent management requires 
us to confine expenditures to the income 
that is in sight. That is the policy of the 
balanced budget, and it is the choice that 
the President made in his 1960 budget 
message. 

In some quarters, the policy of a balanced 
budget has been criticized severely as a blind 
obsession which runs roughshod over the 
country’s needs. It is a little strange that 
so few of these critics have shown much 
disposition to urge the new taxes that would 
supply Government with the revenues to 
tackle these national needs on a pay-as- 
we-go basis. 

Taxes today are already high, and they are 
high for one principal reason. National se- 
curity costs money—a lot of money. Sixty 
cents out of every dollar we spend in the 
Federal Government goes to mount our de- 
fense in a world full of threats and dangers. 
Nobody can say for sure how long this will 


go on, but it will probably go on for quite 


a long time. 

If we aren’t willing to pay more taxes, then 
the only present course by which to increase 
expenditures is by deficit spending and bor- 
rowing. We've done this 24 times in the 
past 30 years, and today the result is a pub- 
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lic debt of $285 billion and an annual carry- 
ing charge of over $8 billion. Think of it: 
$8 billion out of our budget of $77 billion 
simply goes out in interest payments. More 
deficits and more borrowing simply would 
only add to that problem. We have to stop 
some place and get control of our fiscal 
affairs, or the toboggan ride will wind up in 
a ditch. 

Now, just because the balanced budget for 
1960 ruled out increases in a number of 
worthwhile fields, it doesn’t mean that they 
are. gone for all time. The Federal Govern- 
ment seems destined to develop and improve 
its services as the needs of the Nation change 
and grow. The key to the rate of Federal 
spending is, first, the flow of revenues, and 
secondly, the choices that must be made 
among competing demands for priority. 

Now, let’s take a look at the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s role in water resources. 

Why did the budget exclude “new starts” 
in 1960? The plain fact is that expendi- 
tures in 1960 on flood control, navigation, 
irrigation, and similar activities of the Corps 
and the Bureau of Reclamation will come to 
$1.1 billion—an all-time high. What is 
more, in the years after 1960, it will take $5 
billion to complete going projects, and when 
we get to 1961 and 1962, annual expendi- 
tures will go up still more. 

Construction outlays of the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation, which 
make up the major part of total water re- 
sources construction are estimated to reach 
$789 million in the current year and to rise 
to $869 million in 1960, Only once in pre- 
vious years has this combined total exceeded 
$800 million—in 1950 it reached $812 mil- 
lion after the long wartime deferments. 
Expenditures of these two agencies in 1961 
are expected to rise above the 1960 record 
total and to hold at the higher level in 1962, 
even without new starts. Maintenance, op- 
eration, and other costs require $200 million, 
or more, annually. Thus, even beyond 1962, 
large expenditures will be called for on going 
work. That is why it seemed prudent, as 
the President said in his 1960 budget mes- 
sage, ‘‘to take a breathing spell in the initia- 
tion of new projects”—not only in the water 
resources programs, but in the case of vet- 
erans hospitals and public buildings as well. 

Yet, there are those who may feel that the 
1960 budget discriminated against the water 
resources programs. Perhaps some of you 
feel that way. In view of the strategic im- 
portance of water resources in the Nation’s 
economic development, this attitude is un- 
derstandable. 

But, if you were a scientist, you might feel 
that other things should be put aside for 
a time while we concentrate on being the 
first to get to the moon. 

If you were an educator, you might feel 
that more schools and better-paid teachers 
were paramount. 

If you were a military man, you might give 
top priority to military demands. 

And, if you were a budget officer you would 
have to fit all these legitimate competing 
demands into a balanced governmental effort 
which the taxpayers are able and willing to 
support, 

This we have tried to do and we sincerely 
believe is the only sensible approach for this 
year. 

And right here, let me make it clear that 
we must plan for the orderly development 
and use of our water and land resources. But 
let me emphasize the word “orderly.” It 
means careful planning, coordinated effort, 
sensible cost sharing geared to where bene- 
fits fall, and realism in the proportions of the 
whole budget which are allocated to resources 
developments. 

In spite of the record construction pro- 


gram underway by the Corps of Engineers - 


and the Bureau of Reclamation, as well as 
the more recent watershed protection and 
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flood prevention programs of the Department 
of Agriculture, the 1960 budget will make it 
possible to continue investigations and ad- 
vance planning of projects and to assemble 
basic data for future years. It recommends 
funds for two special river basin commis- 
sions to continue their studies for develop- 
ment of the water resources of the Southeast 
area and the State of Texas. Further, it pro- 
vides funds for design work and site selec- 
tion for demonstration plants to develop eco- 
nomic processes for converting saline and 
brackish water to fresh water in quantities 
sufficient for municipal, industrial and agri- 
cultural use. 

Some of you may feel that the budget for 
1960 could have included some new starts 
because the initial impact on budget ex- 
penditures would have been very slight. 
That is true enough for 1960, but the prob- 
lem comes in the rapid pickup of expendi- 
tures in the second and third years of 
construction, and we already face increas- 
ing water resources expenditures in 1961 and 
1962. 

Very frankly, we face this upward push 
in going expenditures right across-the- 
board in 1961. If the Congress goes along 
on a balanced budget for 1960, without 
adding to what the President has asked for, 
we will still have to reckon in 1961 with a 
built-in growth in expenditures of between 
$2 and $3 billion, Aviation, outer space, 
education, and water resources are just 
some of the areas where expenditures are 
bound to be higher. Tax receipts may be 
higher, too, but present indications are that 
expenditures and receipts will be closely 
balanced in 1961, leaving at best only a 
limited margin for program increases or, 
alternatively, tax adjustments. 

And so, while the budget for 1960 does 
not propose new starts for water resources 
projects, the fact remains that planned ex- 
penditures in this field will establish a new 
high record. In the general framework of 
a balanced budget, and in the light of a 
generally restrictive approach to program 
expansions, the water resources program is 
in a strong position. 

I should like to touch briefly on another 
matter of unique interest to this group, 
namely the issue of an equitable division 
of the costs of flood control projects as be- 
tween Federal and non-Federal interests. 

As you know, we’ve had a number of spe- 
cial commissions studying the problem of 
water resources development. Some of you 
may feel that the subject has been studied 
to death. But one consistent idea has come 
through in practically every one of these 
studies. They agree that we need a fair and 
consistent basis for cost-sharing in flood con- 
trol work, no matter which Federal agency 
does the work. The lack of uniformity in 
cost-sharing standards makes it possible to 
play off one Federal agency against another 
in order to reduce the local contribution. 

I think we should be able to agree that 
this kind of confusion doesn’t reflect any 
credit on Government. Every Federal agency 
ought to speak the same language when they 
are dealing with the same problems. It 
doesn’t make much sense to look at a wide 
range of actual local shares, all the way from 
2 percent to over 60 percent. 

We have just transmitted to Congress a 
draft bill to set standards of cost-sharing 
which would apply to the flood control as- 
pects of programs of the Corps of Engineers, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and the Soil Con- 
servation Service. Briefly, the bill provides 
that non-Federal interests would bear at 
least 30 percent of the first cost of projects 
allocated to the production of flood control 
or flood prevention benefits. The value of 
lands, easements, rights-of-way, etc., would 
be counted as part of the non-Federal share, 
and the balance would be payable over the 
period of construction or, in certain cases, 
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over 50 years, with interest. In the case of 
reservoirs,which benefit large areas, the non- 
Federal interests would bear at least 30 per- 
cent of the costs of only those benefits that 
are significant and accrue to identifiable 


groups. 


I hope you will take a careful look at this. 


proposition. A lot of hard work and effort 
have gone into it, and it represents a basis 
for a real improvement in the way we do 
business. The increase in the average level 
of non-Federa) participation is quite modest, 
but it strengthens the most effective test of 
project soundness—the willingness of local 
groups to put their own money in a joint un- 
dertaking with the Federal Government. I 
will just add this thought, that greater cost- 
sharing means that we will get more out of 
whatever Federal funds are available for flood 
protection. 

I will conclude by saying that the Federal 
Government realizes fully the importance of 
water resources development to the Nation. 
At the same time, our Nation faces many 
needs, as a growing society must expect. The 
budget provides a point for reconciling and 
balancing all these needs within the means 
at its disposal. As imperfect a device as it 
may be, it nevertheless affords us an oppor- 
tunity to couple vision with responsibility— 
two very vital qualities of a free and fortu- 
nate people. 





“Space Highway”—Circumferential 
Route 128, Boston, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from this week’s Time magazine. It re- 
fers to the “Space Highway,’ the cir- 
eumferential route 128 which encircles 
Boston, Mass. 

The article points out, as we in Massa- 
chusetts so well know, that the great 
natural resources of our economy in the 
Bay State are our brain power and 
genius. The article points out that Bos- 
ton has been and is the intellectual cen- 
ter of the Nation and is the leader in our 
Nation’s scientific and technological 
revolution. 

Massachusetts and its “space high- 
way’ along route 128 will continue to at- 
tract pioneering leaders in the electron- 
ics industry. 

Mr. President, I think I can confident- 
ly predict that the industrial boom which 
we have experienced on route 128 is but 
@ mere prelude to the great economic 
development which lies ahead for Mas- 
sachusetts and New England. Massa- 
chusetts, the home of new ideas, is in- 
deed grateful to Time for this recogni- 
tion of its leadership. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ELectronics—THE Ipgra Roap 

On. roat maps, the new superhighway that 

curls through the pleasant woodlands sur- 
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rounding Boston is known routinely as 
route 128. But to U.S. industry, it is known 
more romantically as the Space Highway. 
Amid the landscaped woods of the industrial 
parks along commuter-clogged 128 are 
tucked scores of low, anglar buildings bear- 
ing science-fiction mames: Trans-Sonics, 
Tracerlab, Microwave, Dynametrics. These 
plants add up to the biggest and fastest 
growing science-based complex‘ in the 
United States, and provide the Nation’s most 
impressive proof of the vast new industrial 
potential of the electronics and space age. 
Beyond that, they are a dramatic demon- 
stration of the fact that behind current new 
industrial development lies one key factor: 
new ideas. 

For Wall Street, highway 128, the road of 
ideas, has become a road of enchanting 
mystery, glamor—anhd the source of quick 
profits. Many a Wall Street analyst periodi- 
cally tours the highway, on the hunt for 
hot new companies. Few investors can un- 
derstand what many of the companies 
make. But their eager bidding to get in 
on the ground floor has sent the prices of 
some stocks soaring a hundredfold—and 
more—in the last few years. 

Along the highway, giant manufacturers 
such as Raytheon, RCA, Avco, and Sylvania 
are hard at work on missile and space sys- 
tems. Smaller firms make components and 
instruments—some of them so tiny that a 
week's production fits into the rear of a 
station wagon. Many of them are so sophis- 
ticated that even company brass are hard 
put to explain how they operate. From 
128’s small companies come devices that 
can read print optically, or probe space to 
guide a missile. 


OUT OF THE LOFTS 


Highway 128 was built to be just a Boston 
bypass. But in the 8 years since it opened, 
the roadway has lured 17 industrial parks 
and $137 million worth of new buildings. 
Into them have moved 227 companies em- 
ploying 28,000 people. 

Most of the companies started in small 
lofts, warehouses, or garages in the commer- 
cials districts of Boston or Cambridge, looked 
very much like the radio repair shops and 
jobbers that surrounded them. To finance 
samples of new products, the founders dug 
into pérsonal savings or tapped friends. 
Cash came from such risk-minded organiza- 
tions as American Research & Development 
Corp., which sponsored many science com- 
panies (High Voltage, Tracerlab), and from 
individual investor groups such as those of 
Laurance Rockefeller, who now is sponsoring 
one of the 128’s newest, Geophysics Corp. of 
America. As the prototype models succeeded, 
the young companies outgrew their quarters 
and moved out to the highway. 

The 128 boom burst upon an economi- 
cally depressed area that has scant natural 
resources for industry, a limited power sup- 
ply, and an uninviting tax structure. But it 
has two overwhelming advantages: a climate 
for ideas that has been carefully fostered 
during its 250 years as a US. intellectual 
headquarters, and the opportunity for pleas- 
ant living. The Atlantic Ocean is a few 
miles away. The mountains are only a short 
drive. Nearby are many science-strong 
schools: Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Tufts, Northeastern, and Boston 
University. Says M.I.T.’s Engineering Dean 
Gordon Brown: “To have a place where re- 
search-based companies can grow up, you 
must have a special climate where people 
are interested in ideas, where they meet to 
discuss them. These companies are started 
by people with an intellectual, venturesome 
spirit.” 





2Another: the San Francisco peninsula 
around Stanford University at Palo Alto. 
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OFF THE BLACKBOARD 


Most 128 companies stress their academic 
bent. Their competitive advantage is sheer 
brainpower—a blackboard, chalk, and talent 
snatched from all across the United States. 
They attract many corporation scientists who 
want to do advance research at local uni- 
versities—and then they jealously guard 
these recruits. Said one 128 president: “We 
don’t let our chief scientist out of town 
without a duenna.” At the same time, 
route 128 companies draw as part-time con- 
sultants the full-time professors and grad- 
uate students who want to put their ideas 
into action in industry (and to reap its 
rewards). 

One of the first companies to utilize the 
area’s resident brainpower is now big, well 
known and a darling of Wall Street: Polaroid. 
Edwin Herbert Land, 50, the founder-presi- 
dent who left Harvard to work on his first 
polarized light project in 1926 and later in- 
vented the Polaroid Land camera, actively 
cultivates an academic atmosphere in the 
plants. Every year he hires a few Smith or 
Wellesley girls for laboratory work, considers 
them a prime source of fresh ideas. Several 
have made notable contributions to Po- 
laroid’s quick photography. “Everyone,” 
says Land, “whether he is a worker on the 
assembly line or a scientist in the lab, has 
some real urge and need for creative par- 
ticipation in industrial activity.” 


WEANING PROCESS 


Another firm that leans heavily on the 
universities is Raytheon, the major missile- 
maker (Sparrow, Hawk), which was co- 
founded by M.LT. scientist Vannevar Bush 
and is now bossed by Harvard-bred banker 
Charles Francis Adams (Time, June 23, 1958). 
Raytheon keeps 30 to 40 university consult- 
ants on tap for problems, pays them $75 to 
$100 a day. Some 128 consultants get up 
to $10,000 a year (“More than they earn by 
teaching,” says one Raytheon executive). 

Faculty boards have become reconciled to 
the fact. that consulting jobs keep many 
valuable men and women at the university, 
while they otherwise might be tempted into 
industry. M.1.T., which stars in both pure 
and applied research (Dr. Bush developed the 
first electronic computers there in the 
1930’s), goes even farther: it feels a respon- 
sibility to pioneer techniques for industry. 
“We get a thing dry behind the ears and 
wean it,” says M.I.T.’s Dean Brown. 
ing means Kicking it off the campus.” 

Among the companies weaned by M.I.T. 
and the other schools: 

Ewen Knight Corp. grew out of the Har- 
vard doctoral thesis of Harold Ewen. Work- 
ing with Harvard’s Nobel Prize-winning 
Physicist Edward Purcell (in 1952, for nuclear 
magnetic measurement), Ewen developed 
and built equipment to locate and trace hy- 
drogen clouds several hundred thousand 
light-years distant from earth. This resulted 
in no less than a remapping of the solar sys- 
tem. With a fellow scientist’s $1,000 and his 
own theories, Ewen started his company in 
1952, turned out radiometers (receiving sys- 
tems for radio telescopes), radio sextants, 
microwave components. Last year Ewen 
Knight chalked up $2 million in sales, expects 
$3,500,000 this year. 

High Voltage Engineering Corp. sprang 
from wartime research by MIT Physicist 
Robert Van de Graaff, MIT Engineer John 
Trump, and British Engineer Denis M. Rob- 
inson. They started manufacturing Buck 
Rogers gear in a dreary Cambridge garage, 
moved to Route 128 in 1956. High Voltage 
now builds giant (three stories high) par- 
ticle accelerators that can sterilize materials 
by firing a stream of electrons through them. 
The accelerators are also used for high- 
energy physics studies and for breaking down 
chromosomes to study their properties, may 
soon be used commercially to irradiate food 
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so that it will keep for years without re- 
frigeration. High Voltage is also working 
with B. F. Goodrich Co. on ion-propulsion 
engines for spaceships. Its expected sales 
this year: $7 million. 

Itek Corp. started when its president, a 
wartime aerial-reconnaissance expert named 
Richard Leghorn (MIT, 1939), borrowed 
$142,000 from Laurance Rockefeller to buy 
two science-heavy organizations after the 
defense-spending cutback hit research in 
1957. With these two—Physical Research 
Laboratories of Boston University and cash- 
shy Vectron, Inc. (electronics)—itek began 
with a well-shaped organization (more than 
100 scientists) that would have taken years 
to. build. Though most of its work is classi- 
fied, and identified only as graphic retrieval, 
its stock soared from about $1.60 to $60 in a 
year, counting splits. Among other things, 
Itek (for “information technology”) makes 
information-processing systems, works in- 


photochemistry, electromechanics. Current 
sales: $30 million a year. 
Farrington Manufacturing Co., a 56- 


year-old maker of display cases, is one of the 
older companies that changed course to 
catch the electronics boom, moved to 128. 
In 1929 Farrington devised the department 
stores’ Charga-Plate, which gave it entry to 
two of the 1950s’ hottest business areas— 
credit cards and automatic accounting sys- 
tems. Four years ago Farrington moved 
into one of the highway’s largest plants 
(354,000 sq. ft.), there prints credit cards 
(for Hilton, 35 oil companies, all the air- 
lines), manufactures printed circuits. It 
also produces a remarkable machine: an 
electronic scanner,that reads, then transmits 
the information it has read onto cards or 
tapes that can be used by IBM machines 
and other automated systems. Expected 
sales this year: $12 million. 

Microwave Associates, Inc. is one of that 
majority or Route 128 companies that ring 
up the bulk of sales from products con- 
ceived just yesterday. Of Microwave’s 400 
electronic devices, 80 percent are less than 2 
years old. To get some of them, energetic 
President Dana Atchley Jr., 41, played a 
favorite 128 game: capture the scientist. 
Last year Atchley heard that Bell Labora- 
tories had developed a type of semiconduc- 
tor called the varactor, which amplifies 
microwave frequency signals and does it 
with exceptionally low background noise. 
Atchley wooed one of the key developers of 
the varactor, Dr. Arthur Uhlir, with stock 
options and Route 128 living, built a scien- 
tific team around him, boosted sales to 
$6,500,000 a year. The varactor has accom- 
plished some of the most advanced feats in 
space-age communications, and scientists 
are working toward using it as an oscillator 
that could speed up computers 1,000 times. 


LURE OF THE OPTION 


It is common for scientists to leave giant 
companies or great universities to_join one 
of 128’s spunky newcomers. The stock op- 
tion holds a particular attraction, as does 
the chance to participate in some bold, new 
project at a decision-making level. “Smaller 
companies can offer participation which the 
big ones give only to top executives,” says 

- Microwave’s Atchley. 

Generous options and explosive growth 
have provided many a scientist with a 
chance to become independently wealthy 
for the first time in his life, have made 
millionaires out of some Route 128 scien- 
tists. Itek’s president Leghorn, together 
with three_other Itek executives, acquired 
81,040 shares of the company for $136,880 
during the past 2 years; now these shares 
are worth more than $3,200,000. Shares of 
other companies on 128 have also scooted up. 
Sompared with their 1957 lows, Raytheon 
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moyed from 16% to 57% last week, Polaroid 
from 30 to 150%. High Voltage Engineering 
from 17 to 60. In 1959 alone, Microwave has 
zipped from 5 to 22, Farrington Manufactur- 
ing from about 12 to 74, 

REMARKABLE OFFSPRING 


These orbiting prices also smooth the road 
to merger. With the price of each share so 
high, a 128 firm can acquire another com- 
pany by swapping only a comparatively 
small number of shares. Thus it can ex- 
pand without great dilution of its stock. 
Merger partners are not scarce because many 
companies want a toehold on 128. “When 
you are in Boston,” says one 128 executive, 
“your stock sells for around 10 times earn- 
ings. As soon as you move to the highway, 
these bankers cruising up and down dis- 
cover you, and you're selling at 40 times 
earnings. That’s almost enough to make you 
move right there.” 

Corporate marriages are not always happy, 
but they often produce remarkable offspring. 
One of the highway’s first companies was 
Bomac Laboratories, Inc., which grew out of 
an engineering group at Sylvania and pro- 
duced microwave tubes and devices (1958 
sales: $10 million). When Bomac merged 


with Varian Associates this year, six key em-- 


ployees were piqued because they got less 
than 1 percept of the swapped stock; in 
April they stalked off with four others to 
form Metco (Microwave Electronic Tube Co.) 
and compete with their former employer. 
Within 9 days they had a plant in Salem, 
Mass., financing, firm contracts, and a pro- 
duction schedule calling for June deliveries 
of microwave tubes. “Within a year,” pre- 
dicts Founder Richard Broderick, former 
Bomac treasurer, “we'll have 100 employees. 
And in 3 years, we'll be back on the high- 
way.” 
BUYING THE FUTURE 

How long can 128’s whiz kids keep up 
their phenomenal growth? The companies 
are heavily dependent on Government con- 
tradts, which can be cut back or canceled 


¢ overnight. Their products often can be 


copied by competitors. Their financing can 
fall through if the stratospheric stock mar- 
ket ever tumbles or credit tightens. Their 
space-age industries can run into rugged 
shakeouts—just as most other industries 
have in the past. This means that only 
those with the wisest managers, the sharp- 
est scientists, and the biggest bankrolis will 
come. through. Even for those, the prices 
of the stocks are so high that investors are, 
in effect, paying on the basis of what a com- 
Pany will earn years hence. 

Despite these potholes in the road; the bold 
adventurers on 128 say that the period of 
biggest growth is ahead. So many research- 
based companies were being formed around 
Boston last week that plans were afoot to 
build another highway, swinging out beyond 
128, to accommodate them. The believers in 
space highway hold that when the climate 
produces ideas, growth is sure to follow. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, 
above title conveys my message. 
‘ 


the 
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“HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on 
June 7, my former senior colleague, and 
for 12 years a very successful Member 
of this body, delivered the baccalaureate 
address at the University of Utah. On 
June 25 I asked unanimous consent to 
have former Seriator Watkins’ address, 
entitled “Man Shall Not Live by Bread 
Alone,” printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The address apparently exceeds the 
limit of the amount of material which 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD without an estimate. I have dis- 
cussed this subject with the Public 
Printer, and have ascertained that the 
address will occupy some two and a half 
pages in the Recorp, at a cost of $202.50. 

Notwithstanding the cost, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the address be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Man SHatt Nor Live sy Bread ALONE 

(By Arthur V. Watkins) 


I have a very special reason for gratitude 
that you have honored me by your invitation 
to speak on this occasion. My beloved moth- 
er, who has passed on to her eternal reward, 
attended this institution in pioneer days. 
She always had a warm spot in her heart for 
this university, a feeling I have shared with 
her, as I have watched this institution grow 
and fiourish in greatness and the power for 
good. 

The theme I have chosen for discussion is 
so vast in its possibilities that the time al- 
lotted will permit a discussion of only a few 
of the highlights. However, I sincerely hope 
that I will be able to use this limited time 
to get across to you a message that will pro- 
voke some serious thinking and, I trust, 
some constructive action to follow. 

My text is taken from St. Matthew: 

“Then was Jesus led up of the spirit into 
the wilderness to be tempted of the devil. 
And when he had fasted 40 days and 40 
nights, he was afterward an hungered. And 
when the tempter came to him, he said ‘If 
thou be the Son of God, command that 
these stones be made bread.” But he an- 
swered and said, ‘It is written, Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God’,” 
(Matthew 4: 1-4) 

GREATEST HALF CENTURY IN HISTORY 


Recently a friend told me with marked en- 
thusiasm that he felt he had lived in one of 
the greatest half centuries of the world’s 
history. “The great progress in the arts and 
sciences and in all material developments, 
during my lifetime,” said he, “has been 
miraculous.” 

That this has been one of the most fabu- 
lous periods of the world’s history is gen- 
erally conceded. Man not only has taken 
giant strides in his conquest of the world 
we live in, but new worlds to conquer also 
are coming into view quicker than we ever 
dreamed could happen. 
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We are boring into the bowels of the earth 
and sending scientists down into the depths 
of the oceans in our quest for knowledge of 
our physical environment. At the same 
time we are probing the smallest forms of 
matter, and seeking to curb hurricanes and 
to modify the weather. 

There is hardly a spot on this globe that 
man hasn’t been on or over, and jet trans- 
ports have shrunken the once vast globe on 
which we live. But that is not enough. 
Now we are seeking to free ourselves from 
the force which has held us captive to this 
earth and we are seriously training men to 
survive in orbit around our own planet and 
eventually to explore others. 

In the almost unbelievable accomplish- 
ments in the material world of today we 
have living proof of what the Scriptures and 
our own modern philosophers have declared 
to be possible: “What man can imagine, he 
can do.” 

UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUTH 


To you-—the youth of today—it scarcely 
need be said that many of these advances 
into the unknown are essentially by you and 
for you. We see the evidence of it every- 
where. Not long ago I visited Adm. Hyman 
Rickover of atomic submarine fame in his 
laboratories and Navy quarters in Washing- 
ton. When I had been introduced to mem- 
bers of his staff, I remarked to the admiral 
that they seemed to be very young men. 
“They are,” he replied. “Most of them are 
30 years and under. This is a field for 
youth. Very few others know much about 
it.” 

Yes, this is a world of opportunity—of 
almost incredible possibilities for progress. 
Would it not be wonderful if we could stay 
on this note of optimism? But as we specu: 
late on the marvels of this age, we cannot 
ignore the overtones. We know that we 
cannot close our eyes to the fact that there 
is another side to the shiny mirror—one 
that should be so obvious that even the 
blind should see it. 

It is one of the most ironical paradoxes of 
history that the age which has produced our 
greatest progress in the material world has 
also produced at the same time an environ- 
ment and forces which threaten the com- 
plete destruction not only of all we have 
created, but of our possibilities of growth 
for the future. These destructive forces also 
threaten our very existence upon this planet. 


THE COLD WAR BATTLE FOR SURVIVAL 


Now we are engaged in a cold war, but, 
eventually, unless the Communists change 
their historic long-range objectives and pres- 
ent policies, we must either surrender to 
them or fight an all-out war. 

In this connection it is important to note 
that many knowledgeable leaders in this 
country, in and out of Government, are 
firmly convinced that in our lifetime this 
world will become either all free or all Com- 
munist. They assert the Communist dicta- 
tors are men in a hurry—that they were 
badly shaken by the events in Hungary— 
that they feel they must win before their 
captive populations become strong enough 
to overthrow their masters or weaken them 
so that they will be defeated by forces from 
without. 

There are others who claim to know, who 
present a contrary view: That Communist 
nations will agree to coexist with other na- 
tions if we are but patient with them; that 
we are a strong Nation and can become 
stronger if we will just appropriate more 
and more billions of dollars for defense. 
The conclusion appears to be that if we 
spend enough billions, no one will dare at- 
tack us. 

Small wonder then, that our people are 
badly confused and divided. Out of the fog 
of confusion of claims and counterclaims, it 
is now becoming clearer by the hour that 
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the issue for civilization, for all of us— 
friend and foe alike—is one of survival— 
nothing less. 

And it is becoming equally clear that 
peace—not peace at any price—but peace 
with honor and justice for all the inha- 
bitants of the earth is an absolute must if 
the peoples of the worcid and civilization as 
we know it are to endure. 

Strange, when you think of it, is another 
paradox of our times: The mad armament 
race of today is rapidly becoming an in- 
tolerable burden on the backs of the peoples 
of this earth. Yet, no one of any conse- 


quence—no responsible leader in that race,- 


for East or West—can be found who will 
admit that he wants war or that he favors 
war as a solution to our present interna- 
tional controversies. On the contrary, every- 
one—including our enemies—claims that he 
is for peace. 

Wars of the past, except World Wars I 
and II, have been essentially limited con- 
flicts, not involving practically all nations 
armed with ultimate weapons, as probably 
would be the case in the event of a third 
world struggle. The grave questions are: 
Have the peoples of today come to the point 
where they must admit their complete in- 
ability to live together in harmony because 
no peace based upon freedom, justice, and 
equity can be agreed upon? Must it be con- 
ceded that ultimately fate must ring down 
the curtain on this planet in a quick series 
of searing, burning atomic, and hydrogen 
blasts that will leave a barren world in 
smoking ruins? And that following those 
blasts the very earth on which our race has 
trod will be so poisoned that it will be unfit 
for human habitation for generations to 
come? Is that to be our fate because we are 
frustrated in all our attempts to secure a 
just peace? 


THERE IS A WAY TO PEACE 


In spite of the pessimism and forebodings 
that have accompanied all of our interna- 
tional conferences with the Communist na- 
tions since the end of World War II—and 
of the conferences that 
now—there are millions of people—I claim 
to be one of them—who sincerely believe 
that there is a way to peace, a way that has 
never yet been fairly tried by the inhabitants 
of this earth. This way to peace, they af- 
firm, was embodied in Jesus’ reply to the 
devil, the tempter, when the tempted Re- 
deemer said these words: “It is written man 
Shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.” 

This growing group of peace advocates 
further firmly believe that even in the event 
that an aggressive enemy, or uncontrollable 
circumstances, force us into a defensive 
war, that our ability to defend ourselves 
against all enemies will be multiplied many- 
fold if we do not rely exclusively on our 
economic strength and our armed might, 
but choose instead to rely, as well, on 
spiritual strength that comes from God to 
peoples who also sincerely do their best to 
live by the words of God as revealed in his 
commandments to mankind. 

In addition to Jesus’ own witness—set 
forth in my text—let me call as supporting 
witnesses a few outstanding men who have 
been our leaders in times of extreme stress 
and who know from firsthand experience 
what modern war means and what herculean 
efforts will be required to secure a just peace 
that will endure. 

First let me call our World War I President 
Woodrow Wilson, one of our great Presi- 
dents. In a justly celebrated essay entitled 
“The Road Away From Revolution,” Presi- 
dent Wilson declared: 

“The sum of the whole matter is this, that 
our civilization cannot survive materially 
unless it be redeemed spiritually. It can be 
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saved only by becoming permeated with the 
spirit of Christ and being made free and 
happy by the practices which spring out of 
that spirit. Only thus can discontent be 
driven out and all the shadows lifted from 
the road ahead. 

“Here is the final challenge to our 
churches, to our political organizations, and 


to our capitalists, to everyone who fears 


God or loves his country.” 
CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP URGENTLY NEEDED 


Ponder on this injunction, my friends, 
because it is a warning even rhore appro- 
priate for the atomic age than it was when 
it was written. And please observe that 
President Wilson stated that our civiliza- 
tion “can be saved only by becoming per- 
meated with the spirit of Christ and being 
made free and happy by the practices which 
spring out of that spirit.” Note especially 
that mere lip service is not sufficient; the 
warning makes it clear and emphatic that 
the practices which the Christian spirit 
prompts are all important. 

The next witness is Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, field troop commander in three wars, 
and one of the great military strategists of 
all time. He certainly should be qualified as 
a special witness on war and peace. 

A quarter of a century later than Presi- 
dent Wilson’s statement General MacArthur 
uttered this warning from the battleship 
Missouri, following the Japanese surrender 
in 1945: 

“Men since the beginning of time have 
sought peace. Military alliances, balances of 
power, leagues of nations, all in turn failed, 
leaving the only path to be by way of the 
crucible of war. If we will not devise some 
greater and more equitable system Armaged- 
don will be at our door. The problem basi- 
cally is theological and involves a spiritual 
recredescence and improvement in human 
character that will synchronize with our al- 
most matchless advances in science, art, lit- 
erature, and all material and cultural de- 
velopments of the past 2,000 years. It must 
be of the spirit if we are to save the flesh.” 

Here, again, I ask you to note that the 
general placed emphasis upon the reform 
and improvement of human character. 

The third witness is none other than one 
of the greatest field commanders of World 
War II, and now President of the United 
States—Dwight D. Eisenhower. He has been 
charged with the weighty responsibility of 
leading us in these perilous days of the cold 
war and the greatest arms race in world’s 
history. Since he is our leader and since 
what he does and says by reason of that 
official leadership is of paramount impor- 
tance to us all, should we not give serious 
considerations to his views on this subject? 

If he were here physically as a witness, I 
would address to him this question: “What 
do you consider to be the principal issue of 
this contest between the free world and the 
Communist dictators who have set out to 
impose their ideology upon the world?” 

As recorded in the Christmas issue of Life 
magazine, 1955, this probably would be his 
answer today: 

“At issue is the true nature of man. Either 
man is the creature whom the Psalmist de- 
scribed as “little lower than the angels” or 
man is a soulless, animated machine.” 

This expression leaves little doubt that the 
President had in mind the familiar funda- 
mental Judeo-Christian doctrine that man is 
a child of God and that this earth and all 
that is in it was created or organized for the 
benefit of man and that governments are for 
the aid and protection of man and not his 
master. 


CONTRAST BETMEEN COMMUNISM AND 
CHRISTIANITY 
Coupled with the Communist doctrinaire 
slogan, “Religion is the opiate of the people,” 
a news item out of Russia in late 1958 fur- 
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nishes some rather dramatic support to the 
President’s statement of the issue between 
communism and free nations of the West. 

It is a statement of special interest to uni- 
versity students everywhere in the world, who 
at this time of year are receiving conven- 
tional academic honors. Note the contrast 
in Russia as described in a well-authenti- 
cated news report in “Dateline” which reads 
as follows: 

“The official Soviet news agency, Tass, re- 
ports that a University of Atheism has been 
opened in Ashkhabad, capital of Soviet Turk- 
menistan. * * * The university is offering 
a * * * course in godlessness to further the 
spread of ‘scientific-atheistic knowledge. 
* * * And according to the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly, the civic registrar in East 
Germany is issuing certificates to those can- 
celling their church affiliation. ‘The posses- 
sion of such certificates is compulsory for 
party officials, officers in the armed forces, 
students in teacher training colleges, and is 
now being demanded from teachers in schools 
and universities.” 

Now let us consider a further statement 
made by the President in the Life magazine 
article already referred to: 

“Application of Christianity to everyday 
affairs is the only practical hope of the world. 
The result will be fresh vigor in the interna~- 
tional effort to build a firm and just peace 
within the brotherhood of men under the 
fatherhood of God. Our forefathers proved 
that only a people strong in godliness is a 
people strong enough: to overcome tyranny 
and make themselves and others free. To- 

-day it is ours to prove that our own faith, 





perpetually renewed, is equal to the chal-. 


lenge of today’s tyrants. At issue is the true 
nature of man.” 


SPIRITUAL STRENGTH VERSUS ARMED MIGHT 


The comparative worth of armed might 
with that of spiritual strength was discussed 
by President Eisenhower before a world re- 
ligious gathering in Washington in 1954. 
Said the President: 

“Because, my friends, though today we 
must remain strong, we must remain strong 
in all the economic and the scientific affairs 

-of the world, we must remain strong mili- 
tarily forsthe protection of our firesides and 
our rights to prevent domination by those 
who would seek to enthrall us, yet bullets 
and guns, and planes, and ips, all the 
weapons of war can produce no real or lasting 
peace. 

“Only a great moral crusade, to determine 
that men shall rise above this conception of 
materialism—rise above it and live as people 
who attempt to express in some faint and 
feeble way thir conceptions of what the 
Almighty would have us do, that is the force 
that will win through to victory, and the 
world will have prosperity and peace—pros- 
perity beyond all imaginings of the past. 
And science will be developed and devoted 
to the happiness, the welfare of man, and not 
to his destruction, and all of us can live to- 
gether peacefully and happily.” 

In deference to you shining young prod- 
ucts of our academic system, I shall summon 
as my last witness one from the ranks of the 
learned men and women who courageously 
face the challenge of preparing you young 
people to grapple with today’s tremendous 
problems. 

This final witness is Dr. Laurence M. Gould, 
a distinguished scientist, educator, college 
president, and author. Dr. Gould has looked 
beyond the missiles and destructive weapons 
of the atomic age and found a gneater threat 
to civilization in the heart, in the moral fiber 
of man himself, Said Dr. Gould: 

“I do not believe the greatest threat to 
our future is from bombs or guided missiles. 
I don’t think our civilization will die that 
way. I think it will die when we no longer 
care—when the spiritual forces that make 
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us wish to be right and noble die in the 
hearts of men. Arnold Toynbee has pointed 
out that 19 of 21 notable civilizations have 
died from within and not by conquest from 
without. There were no bands playing and 
no flags waving when t&ese civilizations 
decayed; it happened slowly in the quiet and 
the dark when no one was aware. * * * 

“Tf America is to grow great, we must stop 
gagging at the word ‘spiritual.’ Our task is 
to rediscover and reassert our faith in the 
spiritual, nonutilitarian values on which 
American life has really rested from its be- 
On ol 

In other words, Dr. Gould puts in second 
place the threat of an all-out, world-searing 
nuclear war. A greater threat, he asserts, is 
that our civilization will die from within if 
we allow our moral, spiritual fibers to be de- 
stroyed by a false reliance on material, utili- 
tarian values of the type that led to the 
physical decline and fall of 19 of the 21 great 
world civilizations. 


SUCCUMBING TO INTERNAL WEAKNESS 


I shall not call the roll of those civiliza- 
tions which have succumbed to internal 
weaknesses. One example shall suffice. What 
has happened to the glories of ancient Rome? 
Is not the great Roman civilization just as 
dead, just as much a rubble heap as if it had 
been laid waste by a string of nuclear bombs? 
And what reduced the power, pomp, and 
glory of the great Roman Empire to a few 
ruins probed by archeologists or ogled by 
20th century tourists: Well, it was not the 
invading barbarians from the North; they 
merely took over a dying civilization suffer- 
ing from a fatal corruption and spiritual rot. 
And this is the kind of a national fate that 
Dr. Gould impliedly predicts for our civiliza- 
tion if we don’t wake up and repent. 

All this may be regarded as strong lan- 
guage for a graduation function, but I feel 
a heavy personal responsibility to speak out 
and warn you frankly how I feel about this 
matter. I do feel strongly about it and I 
agree most emphatically with Dr. Gould 
that we are in grave national danger from 
within as well,as without. And I am sure 
there are millions of patriotic, forward-look- 
ing Americans who also fully agree with Dr. 
Gould. 

There are three reasons why I don’t mind 
discussing such a subject frankly with a 
graduating class. In the first place, young 
people today are far more tough-minded 
intellectually than we were in my day. Most 
of you have lived through a period marked 
by the greatest world war in history; a bru- 
tal blood-letting of American youth in Ko- 
rea, and a decade of the most intensive and 
nerve-wracking cold war this world has ever 
seen, You are conditioned to wars and ru- 
mors of wars and destruction; hence, you 
can look at things realistically and take 
them in stride—I pay you that compli- 
ment. ‘ 

Secondly, that in spite of the many things 
that drag us down and make us vulnerable 
to internal decay, America is one of the 
greatest Nations of history and has a record 
of altruism toward other nations without 
parallel. Millions of Americans who love 
freedom above life itself believe in their 
country’s destiny as the leader of the free 
nations of the world and are willing to make 
almost any sacrifice to help her fulfill that 
destiny. 

Thirdly, Dr. Gould’s estimate was not a 
pessimistic one. He frankly recognized the 
awful danger facing us, but he coupled his 
forecast with a simple positive remedy that 
all of us can contribute to, if we have the 
will. Let us recall his words: “If America 
is to grow great, we must stop gagging at 
the word ‘spiritial.” Our task is to redis- 
cover and reassert our faith in the spiritual, 
nonutilitarian values on which American 
life has really rested from the beginning.” 
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LIVING THE COMMANDMENTS OF GOD 


Well, how can one return to the spiritual, 
nonutilitarian values to which Dr. Gould 
referred? Simply, by sincerely living the 
Commandments of God and accepting a 
higher plane for the guidance of our own 
conduct—fundamental principles which 
guided the founders of this country and 
the framers of our basic charters of demo- 
cratic government and sustained our people 
in the dark days of our history. 

President Wilson was very positive that 
our civilization can survive materially only 
by becoming “permeated with the spirit of 
Christ and being made free and happy by 
the practices which spring out of that 
spirit.” 

What are these essential principles and 
practices? Well, time does not permit an 
inventory, but I am sure most of you 
learned them in your home, regardless of 
what your religious faith may be, The pre- 
cepts of the Golden Rule, for example, are 
taught in virtually all great religions, and 
certainly no one would contend that general 
application of this practice would not vastly 
improve governmental and social relations 
here in this country, or in any other nation 
or nations, 

And in spite of our vast gains in science 
and space technology, no one has ever re- 
pealed the Ten Commandments as a code 
for living. If we could all seriously strive 
as individuals and as a nation to observe 
these time-tested principles, transmitted to 
mankind by the spiritual leaders of the old 
Hebrew civilization, wouldn’t the world be 
a@ greatly improved place to live in? 

In fact, if we could only hearken to the 
two great spiritual commandments to man 
as outlined by Jesus Christ, the social and 
moral climate here in the United States and 
elsewhere would improve tremendously. 


LOVE THY GOD AND THY NEIGHBOR 


Said the Master: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. 

“This is the first and greatest command- 
ment. And the second is like unto it, thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Just think of what a general application 
of this spiritual principle could do. Why 
it could end war itself, 

Spiritual leaders for centuries have been 
valiantly trying to persuade their fellow- 
men to place such values above the material 
side of life, and in many cases it has been 
a losing fight. However, never before in his- 
tory have we had the twin disasters of 
nuclear destruction and decay from within, 
staring our civilization bleakly in the face. 
Perhaps this awful prospect will generate a 
belated reformation and amplify the efforts 
of our spiritual and our national leaders to 
command the attention of a civilization 
hellbent for self-destruction unless it re- 
pents. 

THE DIGNITY OF MAN 


There is only one point, one major con- 
clusion to this discussion. It is, simply 
stated, that you and I—young and old—ail 
of us of the free world, should engage whole- 
heartedly in a great sustained crusade for 
moral reform and peace based upon the 
spiritual foundation of a belief in God and 
the dignity of man as a son of God, and prac- 
tices—personal and governmental—that are 
consonant with such beliefs. 

And this crusade should not in any way 
supplant the activities of our churches—but 
should be an aid, on a wide scale, to them in 
this global emergency—in the valiant efforts 
they are now making for righteousness and a 
lasting peace. 

This is no impractical, visionary sugges- 
tion. Based on the fundamental principles 
I have just reviewed, it is the most practical, 
positive, urgently pressing thing we can do, 
and it is of special significance to young peo- 
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ple who are destined to man the ramparts 
of liberty and to take over the ships of state 
under the threat of the world-poisoning 
mushroom of the nuclear bomb. No gradu- 
ating classes in my recollection ever went 
out into a world fraught with greater danger 
and faced with heavier social and moral 
problems, than those of 1959. Conversely, 
noe group of young people ever faced a bright- 
er future of technological and material prog- 
ress if that overwhelming problem of peace 
and survival can be successfully resolved 
on a basis of freedom and justice for all 
mankind. 


THE CHALLENGE TO YOUTH 


This proposed moral, spiritual drive for 
strength that will secure and maintain a 
just peace has never been tried seriously on 
any large scale as a solution to this tre- 
mendous international problem. It, there- 
fore, stands as a stimulating challenge to 
young, eager minds, trained and ready to 
carry their share of the burden of trying 
to solve the present ills and problems of, 
mankind. 

In a successful meeting of this challenge 
you would also help turn the tide against 
those forces from within which are a 
deadly threat to our civilization. 


INTERNATIONAL SPIRITUAL CRUSADE 


I cannot overemphasize the importance of 
President Eisenhower's repeated statements 
on this subject. Like President Wilson, he 
not only is a national leader, but also a 
widely respected world leader as well. Per- 
haps no one else in our times is more ad- 
mirably suited to assume the leadership in 
such an international crusade—a crusade 
which he suggested. And I hope and pray 
that his present good health continues so 
that he can persevere in his efforts for world 
peace for many years after he leaves the 
Office of President. 

A recent issue of Life magazine repro- 
duced excerpts from some of his private let- 
ters, and I was pleased to note that a letter 
dated November 28, 1958, showed that he 
was still considering the ways and means of 
launching such aé_ spiritual crusade to 
strengthen our own country and the free 
world, if he can find the right occasion and 
forum. 

“We have too much thought of bombs and 
machines and gadgets as the arsenal of our 
national and cultural strength;” the Presi- 
dent wrote. “Yet in the realm of their re- 
spect for spiritual values, all nations which 
are either philosophically or politically re- 
lated to our own have a combined potential 
strength that is indestructible. The great 
problem is to get people—our own people 
and our friends—to understand these things 
and to think of them objectively and with a 
sense of inspiration and uplift.” 

It has been said there is nothing so vola- 
tile as an idea. And this is one of the most 
potentially powerful ideas we can explore 
and adopt. 

So I earnestly beseech all of us here at 
this gathering to think seriously of this 
problem and to take steps individually and 
collectively to bring about some results in 
positive action toward a worldwide spiritual 
crusade that will bring and maintain peace 
based on freedom and good will toward all 
men. 

The President, I am sure, and all other 
leaders of the free world engaged in the 
quest of a just peace, will appreciate your 
personal interest and counsel. And we can 
find, I am equally sure, considerable sup- 
port among the oppressed peoples in the 
Communist countries. 

THE FUTURE IS YOURS 

If the movement flourishes and spreads, 
you young people will be the captains and 
the lieutenants in the ranks, just’as you will 
be the core of our defense forces if peace 
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efforts fail and the world succumbs to the 
terrible folly of war. This problem, of course, 
concerns us all, but you have the greatest 
stake in it, even if you are not responsible 
for getting’ us into this unhappy predica- 
ment. It is your future, your opportunity 
to build and to improve. Fortunately for all 
of us, youth is not dismayed by a challenge, 
and you have the energy, the trained minds, 
and the youthful enthusiasm and the wil 
to contend with and to solve problems that 
your predecessors have wrestled with unsuc- 
cessfully. 

May God bless you and inspire al) _of us to 
prodigious efforts, crowned by the rich fruits 
of success, as we respond to the challenge 
of building a better and more peaceful 
tomorrow. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, at a 
time when so much of our national se- 
curity concern is necessarily focused on 
the missile and space race, we must be 
careful not to overlook the very serious 
and ominous naval buildup of the So- 
viet Union. 

Adm. James S. Russell, Vice Chief of 
Naval Operations, discussed the Russian 
naval buildup and its significance to the 
free world allies in an address to the 
National Convention of Rivers and 
Harbors Congress in Washington last 
May. 

In his remarks, Admiral Russell 
pointed out that in the relativ@ly brief 
period since World War II, Russia has 
emerged with the world’s second largest 
naval force. That fact in itself is alarm- 
ing enough. But even more alarming 
has been their concentration on sub- 
marine development. Admiral Russell 
said the U.S.S.R. is now believed to have 
about 450 submarines—far more than 
this country has in service. In 1956 
alone, Admiral Russell said, the Rus- 
sians built more submarines than the 
US. fleet now has in active service. 

Mr. President, Admiral lRussell’s 
speech is most informative and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF Soviet SEAPOWER 
Address by Adm. James S. Russell, USN, Vice 

Chief of Naval Operations, before thé dele- 

gates to the 46th National Convention of 

the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
.Mayfiower Hotel, Washington, D.C., Friday, 

May 15, 1959 

The Soviet Navy is the least understood 
of the Soviet armed forces. This lack of 
appreciation of Soviet seapower and its im- 
plications is probably due to two things. 
First is the, great secrecy with which the 
Soviets have cloaked their naval develop- 
ment in the postwar period. Except for 
occasional dark hints that the navy, too, is 
equipped with all modern weapons, Soviet 
propaganda has aided this secrecy by focus- 
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ing attention in the field of missilery and 
aviation. The second reason concerns our 
traditional view of Russia as a land power 
rather than a naval power. The pattern of 
World War II gave us little appreciation for 
Russian seapower or its possible future 
trends. 

At the end of World War II, Russia’s in- 
transigence and the unfolding of her infiex- 
ible adherence to the Communist doctrine 
caused a startled, divided, and rapidly dis- 
arming West to face about and unite in pro- 
tection against this Frankenstein which had 
been a World War II ally. 

The United States has joined with no less 
than 42 other nations in cooperaitve de- 
fense treaties. NATO, SEATO, ANZUS, and 
the RIO Pact of the Western Hemisphere are 
mutual defense organizations in which we 
have membership. 

Place in your mind’s eye a map of the 
world and note that these 42 free nations, 
who together make an impressive strength, 
lie overseas or draw power from the sea. 
These free nations can be described, quite 
properly, as the World Sea Confederation— 
a single body politic of the sea. At the 
center, the United States and Canada form 
the surging heart. Overseas to the east lie 
the sturdy limbs of our NATO allies, to the 
west ANZUS and SEATO, and south the RIO 
Pact members of South and Central Amer- 
ica. Each nation by itself may be small in 
comparison to the Russian Bear in Eurasia, 
but, united in freedom, their combination 
is unmatched. sites 

Joining together these farflung compo- 
nents of free world strength and giving life 
and being to the body politic are the arteries 
of the sea. 

Now to Soviet leaders, truth stands 
out: if only they can cut these arteries, 
mortal damage may be done to the West. 
If the West loses the sea, it loses all. 

In contrast to our Navy, the Russian Navy 
is heavily slanted toward submarines, and 
there is, of course, good reason for this. 
Russia has been impressed with the near 
successes in two World Wars of submarines 
as an implement useful to a continental 
power for cutting the seaborne life lines of 
belligerents who otherwise ruled the seas” 

Post World War II, Russia has @ngaged in 
@ most impressive and significant naval 
building program, This program has pro- 
vided her, today, the second largest navy 
in the world with approximately 28 cruisers, 
150 destroyers, over 3,000 naval aircraft, and, 
significantly, about 450 submarines. This 
fleet refiects Russia’s trend away from a con- 
tinental outlook, and also her particular in- 
terest in the submersible weapons system. 

No power in world history has ever had 
in peacetime as large a submarine force. 
Two-thirds of Russia’s 450 submarines are 
new long-range ocean patrol types devéloped 
in the years after World War II with the aid 
of German submarine designers. Between 
1950 and 1956 submarine construction in- 
creased each year, reaching a phenomenal 
peak in 1956 of about 100 submarines. This 
means that Soviet shipyards were turning 
out a completed submarine every 3rd or 4th 
day throughout the year—an impressive rate 
indicative of what the machinery of dictator- 
ship can accomplish with its total control 
of government, industry, materials, facilities, 
and people whose standard of living can 
be depressed at will. Thus in the single 
year of 1956, Russian shipyards turned out 
about as many submarines as we have in 
service in the entire U.S, Fleet. 

Suddenly this massive rate of production 
was cut off. In 1957 there was practically 
no submarine building. In 1958, however, 
production of a new long-range type was 
initiated, but at a much slower pace than 
before. 

Quantitatively, we say expect the Soviet 


submarine fleet to remain at about its prés- 
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ent level; qualitatively, however, the threat 
to the free world will continue to grow as 
the older and smaller submarines are phased 
out of service and the number of new long- 
range types increases. These long-range 
submarines pose a threat not only to our 
vital traffic across the seas, but to our indus- 
trial centers as well, for the Soviets have the 
capability for arming these submarines with 
missiles and it must be assumed that some 
are already so equipped. 

Although the U.S. Navy has a long lead 
in nuclear power, sooner or later nuclear 
power will appear in Soviet submarines and 
give them, too, that great tactical advantage 
which accrues when the ability to remain 
submerged indefinitely combines with high 
submerged speed. We must assume also 
that the Soviets are working on their own 
version of our Polaris submarine-launched 
ballistic missile. All of this gives an added 
dimension to seapower and poses a vastly 
increased danger from Russia’s numerous 
underseas fleet. 

Russia’s Navy is modern. Eighty percent 
of all her combatant ships have been built 
since 1945, a degree of modernness in sharp 
contrast to the 20 percent of ours built dur- 
ing the same period. 

Russia’s Navy is beginning to show itself. 
Shortly after Stalin died, the Soviets relaxed 
the cloak of secrecy on their naval program 
to the extent of sending some of their ships 
abroad on goodwill visits. The loss of se- 
curity by such visits has been minimized 
through sending the same classes of ship— 
a@ new cruiser and destroyer—on all subse- 
quent visits. Visits have for the most part 
been to Scandinavian and Western European 
countries, but on one occasion—in the fall 
of 1957—to Latakia, Syria, as a demonstra- 
tion of Soviet interest in the area. 

The Soviets have a double purpose in mak- 
ing these visits. First, by showing first-class, 
impressive warships abroad they demonstrate 
their military strength which in turn facili- 
tates diplomatic pressure and intimidation. 
Second, the crews of these Soviet ships are 
very carefully indoctrinated.as to their be- 
havior toward the local populace. Their 
purpose, of course, is to convince the in- 
habitants that there is nothing to fear from 
Russia, and that alliances such as NATO 
are plainly unnecessary. 

A recent development is the announced 
Soviet decision to equip a number of sub- 
marines to do research in oceanography and 
on fishery problems. The first of these sub- 
marines is in service, and others will prob- 
ably follow. Although their purpose may be 
primarily what the Soviets claim, their value 
for.the collection of military intelligence is 
great. 

Still another cold war activity of the So- 
viet Navy which aids political penetration, is 
the selling of Soviet warships to neutral na- 
tions. Egypt is the best example. Some 
Soviet destroyers, several’ submarines, and 
some smaller craft have already been turned 
over to Egypt. The Egyptians will have 
some trouble assimilating these warships and 
will depend heavily on Soviet technical as- 
sistance and training for some time to come. 
This, coupled with other Soviet military aid 
to Egypt, gives the Soviets a considerable in- 
fluence in the military establishment of the 
United Arab Republic. The Soviets have 
offered naval vessels to other neutral coun- 
tries, particularly in southeast Asia. 

In Russia’s past perfidy, her unwavering 
adherence to the concept of a worldwide 
dictatorship of Moscow controlled commu- 
nism, and in Khrushchev’s own words, “We 
will bury you,” there is abundant evidence 
that Soviet Rugsia is in a ferment of expan- 
sionism. Her navy is designed to further her 
purpose at a time when to fulfill her ambi- 
tions she must turn more and more to the 
sea. Her navy exists as a direct threat to the 
free world’s defensive alliances which de- 
pend upon the sea for their strength. 
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To meet this challenge at sea we must 
look to the strength of our Navy and to the 
efficiency and number of the ships which 
make up our merchant marine. 


What-does the future hold? Of one thing 
we can be sure, the pressure will continue. 
Those formerly free nations now within the 
Communist circle will be severely and sav- 
agely disciplined, as was Hungary and now 
Tibet, to insure that they make no devia- 
tion from the Communist doctrine. Outside 
the circle the Taiwans, the Lebanons, and 
the Berlins will occur at regular intervals. 
These crises are planned situations each in 
turn designed to test the free world alli- 
ances and the strength of democratic 
principles. 

The vast Russian nation, the masses of 
whose people are being educated for the first 
time in history, will some day learn that 
Marx and Lenin, Stalin and Khrushchev, do 
not provide the answer to man’s existence, 
but that the true revolution lies in the West 
where government serves rather than en- 
slaves its people, where man is truly free and 
enjoys the highest standard of living in 
history. Meanwhile, we in the West must 
remain true to our innermost faith in the 
basic freedom of nations and individuals, 
and above all, we must not shrink from the 
burden of preserving the freedom of the 
seas without which the world cannot prosper. 





Agribusiness Outlook 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


or NORTH DAKOTA " 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the issue of 
June 15, 1959, of the Agribusiness Out- 
look be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the edition 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AGRIBUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Agribusiness industries—and not farm- 
ers—are the main beneficiaries of the agri- 
cultural mechanical revolution. This is due 
to the severe economic squeeze, whereby 
farmers absorb higher industrial and service 
costs but are not in a position to pass along 
their own increasing costs through higher 
farm prices. 

A highly accredited independent analysis 
of the farm economic situation reveals that 
today, as contrasted to 10 years ago, farmers 
are absorbing in one way or another about 
$10 billion a year in higher costs of both the 
processor-handler and farm supply and serv- 
ice industries. (Based on Government sta- 
tistics.) 

Processors and handlers pass back about 
$4 billion a year increased costs in form of 
lower prices for farm commodities. Farm 
supply and service industries pass along an- 
other $4 to $5 billion increased costs in 
higher prices and increased sales—including 
higher wages and increased taxes both to 
business and employer. 

-Parmers, the figures show, could not fi- 
mance rising costs from current income, so 
wart their debt from $10 to $20 billion to 

There’s strong evidence that farmers have 
been oversold en the economic benefits of 
more and better farm machinery and too- 
rapid expansion. For agriculture as a whole, 
increased mechanization simply isn’t doing 
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what it’s supposed to do: Cut production 
costs and increase income. 

Research, education, and farm programs 
have driven farmers into 5 million separate 
approaches to technological efficiency, rather 
than creating a common approach to eco- 
nomic efficiency or guiding them toward 
group market strength. 

Here’s what's happened in the 10-year 
1947-57 period: 

Farm production went up 18 percent but 
gross cash income held relatively steady at 
about $30 billion. At the same time, farm 
costs went up 28 percent. In other words, 
18 percent more production gets him the 
same amount of cash income—but costs him 
28 percent more. 

Unit production costs have not been. cut 
by mechanization. Out of each dollar of 
sales income, the farmer now has about 82 
cents cash expenditure, This compares with 
65 cents in base period 1947-49—and with 
92 cents in the depression thirties. 

Output per man-hour on the farm has 
increased 32 percent since 1948 but output 
per unit of farm machinery and motor ve- 
hicles has declined 40 percent. 

Net inventory of farm machinery and 
motor vehicles has increased from $6.9 bil- 
lion to $18 billion while livestock and crop 
inventories now are valued at slightly less 
than the $22 billion of 10 years ago. 

Farm labor cost has declined only $220 
million a year for 2 million less hired men, 
while depreciation on equipment (10 percent 
rate) went from $700 million to $1.7 billion 
@ year; overall capital depreciation went 
from $1.6 to $4 billion. 

Evidence shows it would take gross cash 
income of $40 billion-plus a year to keep 
farm income up with rising costs, compared 
with current average $30 billion. 

Meanwhile, the farmer will continue on 
the technological treadmill—improved tech- 
nology won't pay for itself—as long as the 
economic benefits are absorbed in increased 
costs of suppliers of equipment and mate- 
rials, and production, marketing and trans- 
portation services. Or, until farmers can 
pass along their own rising costs through 
greater “bargaining power.” 

Increased consumption can’t solve the ag- 
ricultural surplus problem. That’s the opin- 
ion of Lyle Bender, South Dakota extension 
economist, in a recent study of three con- 
sumption-boosting approaches to the prob- 
lem. 

Here’s Bender’s viewpoint on the three 
major consumption approaches: 

Income approach: An example of this is 
the food stamp plan of the early 1940's, 
which also has backers in the present Con- 
gress. Bender points out that only about 18 
percent of the population has family incomes 
less than $500 per person annually. 

If every family under $500 per capita had 
their food raised to the same amount con- 
sumed by families in the $500—-$700 income 
group, total food purchases in the United 
States would be boosted by 2.4 percent. 
This is far short of an 8 percent boost in con- 
sumption experts say would be required to 
help solve the surplus ‘problem. 

Price approach: Advocates believe people 
would eat more food if it were cheaper. This 
is the approach used by the present admin- 
istration, Bender points out. 

If all retail food prices were reduced 10 
percent, Bender estimates total food con- 
sumption would increase only 2.1 percent, 
compared with’ the eight annual farm 
surplus. 

“However,” he emphasizes, “this 10 per- 
cent drop in retail price would probably 
mean a 20 to 25 percent decline in prices at 
the farm level.” 

Nutzitional approach: This couldn’t do the 
job either, he believes, since “we in the 
United States are pretty well fed.” In 1955, 
fewer than 10 percent of the families had 


diets classified as poor, compared with 33 


percent in the mid-1930’s. 
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Nutritional deficiencies are not large, 
Bender says. “Some have argued that over- 
eating is more of a nutritional problem than 
inadequate nutrition.” 

Surplus stocks underrated? This was sug- 
gested by Dr. Earl FP. Crouse, president of the 
Farm Business Council, Urbana, at the Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute convention the 
other day. Crouse indicated that United 
States $9 billion investment in surplus com- 
modities is worth more than generally con- 
ceded. 

Declaring that subsidies have helped de- 
velop agriculture from. “a horsepowered 
economy into an agribusiness economy,” 
Crouse said the United States is faced with 
“the major public policy decision of how to 
properly finance food reserves for 180 mil- 
lion Americans.” 

“As big as our Government stocks appear 
to the casual observers,” he said, “I do not 
think they are large by realistic standards 
of adequacy.” 





Red Chinese Failures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, we keep 
getting additional evidence of the fail- 
ures of the experiments being under- 
taken by the Red Chinese. The most re- 
cent is a report of the findings of Dr. 
Sripati Chandrasekhar, Director of the 
Indian Institute for Population Studies 
at Madras, who visited mainland China 
in 1958. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REecorp a 
release by the Joint—American and Na- 
tionalist Chinese—Commission on Rural 
Reconstruction. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Says Reps QuIETLY Drop BALLYHOOED 

EXPERIMENTS 

Many experiments widely publicized by 
the Communist regime in mainland China 
have been dropped quietly when they proved 
unworkable, said Dr. Sripati Chandrasekhar, 
Director of the Indian Institute for Popula- 
tion Studies at Madras, now visiting in 
Taiwan. 

He cited deep plowing, irrigating with hot 
water to speed germination, and close spac- 
ing of crops. Birth control education also 
has been abandoned, he said, and the official 
line now seems to encourage population in- 
crease. 

Dr. Chandrasekhar will make a public ad- 
dress at National Taiwan University, Tues- 
day morning. He is in Taiwan for a week to 
study progress in economic development and 
education as a guest of the Joint Commission 
on Rural Reconstruction. 

Dr. Chandrasekhar pointed out that popu- 
lation increase on the mainland may be con- 
trolled, however, through systems that keep 
husbands and wives separated because they 
are employed at separate jobs, or even in 
separate cities. He discounted the reports, 
which he said were widely repeated in-the 
United States, that husbands and wives were 
forced to live apart in communes as a birth- 
control measure. 
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The Indian population expert was in main- 
land China for 8 weeks late in 1958. He 
said he found in many areas that children 
and old people have been moved out of 
family homes and other married couples have 
been brought in to occupy the rooms they 
vacated. In nursery homes run by the state 
the children seem well fed, he commented, 
and invariably sang Communist songs when 
a visitor appeared. ‘They are being raised 
as robots,” Dr. Chandrasekhar said. 

Old people are encouraged to do light work 
in the old people’s homes. Dr. Chandrasek- 
har disbelieves reports that family houses 
have been pulled down when people were 
forced into communes. But the family sys- 
tem has been destroyed by Communist prac- 
tices, he said. 

While deep plowing has been abandoned, 
deep burials are being practiced to avoid 
using valuable land as cemeteries, he re- 
ported. Graves are dug 15 feet deep, and 
orchard trees are planted on them so that 
the land remains in production. 

In Hangchow, he said, a large cemetery 
has been made into a park. 

He told of visiting the commune of the 
16 guarantees north of Chengchow. The 
guarantees include everything from free 
marriages to free burials. Dr. Chandrasek- 
har termed this commune a sort of zoologi- 
cal garden. 

People in the cities fare better than those 
in the country, in his opinion, “The poverty 
of the old days is gone, but the big show 
of improvement is in the cities,” he said. 
“The villages are not changed much, except 
that they are swept clean.” He told of an 
active Communist campaign against spitting 
in public. 

The Red claim of a population of 600 mil- 
lion is probably fairly accurate, Dr. 
Chandrasekhar said, since it was based on 
registration of voters, and everyone was re- 
quired to vote. He was told that 20 million 
people have been moved from the southeast 
to the northwest of China. But the Reds 
have given up trying to depopulate the city 
of Shanghai. According to Communist sta- 
tistics the birth rate is now 37 per 1,000 and 
the death rate 17 per 1,000. Population in- 
creased 24 million last year, it is believed. 

The best schools and colleges are limited 
to trusted and loyal Communists, he found. 
In charge of universities and similar institu- 
tions are Communist Party leaders who may 
have no qualifications for the post they 
hold. 

Many women now hold jobs, draw wages, 
get divorces and pursue professional careers, 
Dr. Chandrasekhar said, and thought that 
they were in favor of the marriage regula- 
tions now in practice. 

But most person 
changed, he said, 
friends any more. 
Brother.” 


relationships have 
and few people have 
“There is only Big 





H.R. 7645—Public Buildings Act of 1959 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 
Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy to support H.R. 
7645, the Public Buildings Act of 1959. 


I believe it is necessary and worthwhile 
legislation. It is a bill which when en- 


acted into law will go a long way to-- 


ward getting underway throughout’ the 
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Nation a very necessary program of Fed- 
eral building construction. 

The history of the building construc- 
tion program in this country from 1902 
up to date discloses that there has been 
only one basic law placed on the books 
for overall Government building con- 
struction. That is the Public Buildings 
Act of 1926. H.R. 7645 is the first basic 
and fundamental change to be presented 
to the Congress since the enactment of 
the 1926 act. It contains the best fea- 
tures of the 1926 act and adds as well 
those features which through the years 
have proved to be workable ones in the 
development of a sound public building 
program. It places the authority for 
public building eonstruction squarely 
where it belongs, in the hands of the 
Administrator of General Services. It 
gives to the Congress the necessary con- 
trol for a coordinated public building 
program. It is a bill which was unani- 
mously reported by the House Commit- 
tee on Public Works, of which I am a 
member. It has been carefully worked 
out over a long period of time. 

In my opinion, this is one piece of 
legislation that should be enacted into 
law during this session of the Congress. 
As I have stated before, here is a bill 
that contains the best features of the 
previous public buildins laws, adds new 
features that will further enhance the 
program and will, when enacted, finally 
bring about the implementation of a 
much needed building program, I am 
happy to support this bill. 





Private War on Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, since there has been considerable in- 
terest manifested in the article “Private 
War on Communism” published in the 
June issue of the New Age, the. magazine 
of the Supreme Council 33°, Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, 
southern jurisdiction, United States of 
America, which had picked it up from 
the American Mercury magazine, I am 
placing it in the ConcREssIonaL RECORD 
~ oe it might be more widely avail- 
able: 

PrIvATE Wak ON COMMUNISM 
(Hon. B. Carrot. Reece, 32°) 

In theelate 1920’s an ordinary debate in 
the Czechoslovakian Parliament degenerated 
into a near riot. The Communist leaders 
jeered at their opponents, refused to listen 
to any proposal other than their own, and 
indulged in wholesale violence as a means 
of intimidation. 

An anti-Communist, meeting Klement 
Gottwald, Communist leader, outside the 
hall, asked: “Just what do you Communists 
really want, anyway? Why.are you always 
so embittered and unreasonable? Why are 
you against everything and why do you re- 
fuse to compromise on even the least im- 
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portant matters?” Then, before the bellig- 
erent Gottwald could reply, the anti-Com- 
munist threw the $64 question at him. 
“What,” he demanded, “would you do if you 
were in the majority instead of being in the 
minority?” 

Gottwald had the answer for that one. 
“When we take power,” he snarled, “‘we shall 
hang you, you scoundrel.” 

The anti-Communist was stunned. “Sure- 
ly you don’t mean that?” 

“I mean precisely that,” Gottwald threat- 
ened. “We intend to hang all you bour- 
geoisie and bloodsuckers.” 

The rest of the story is history. Twenty 
years later the Communists seized power in 
Czechoslovakia, rounded up their enemies, 
and rushed them’ off to concentration 
camps. Thousands of them—labor leaders, 
army Officers, businessmen, and intellectu- 
als—have not been heard of to this day. 
Presumably they were murdered on the 
ground that they were bourgeoisie and 
bloodsuckers. That is communism in ac- 
tion, 

“But,” thousands of well-meaning Ameri- 
cans will tell you, “that could never happen 
in America. The American Communist is a 
different brand. He could never resort to 
such methods.” 

What do the Communists themselves have 
to say on this subject? Perhaps William Z. 
Foster is as definite an example as we can 
cite. In his book “Toward Soviet America,” 
he answers this question with such frank- 
ness that event the dullest-witted do-gooder 
cannot fail to comprehend its full signifi- 
cance: 

“The American revolution, when the 
workers have finally seized power, will de- 
velop even more swiftly in all of its phases 
than has the Russian revolution. This is 
because in the United States objective con- 
ditions are more ripe for revolution than 
they were in old Russia.” 

But Foster did not stop at that. He 
added: 

“All capitalist parties—Republican, Demo- 
crat, Progressive, Socialist, etc—will be liq- 
uidated—the Communist Party functioning 
alone as the party of the toiling masses.” 

Does that have a familiar ring? Does it 
bear a close resemblance to Olement Gott- 
wald’s threat to the anti-Communists in 
Czechosiovakia? This is the Communists’ 
plan. It is the blueprint to be followed 
when the day comes for them to take over 
America. “When we take power,” you can 
almost hear the Communists snarl, “we in- 
tend to hang you bourgeoisie and blood- 
suckers.” 

What can you—the ordinary man or 
woman in the street—do about this threat? 
First, you must realize that merely being 
“against communism” is not enough. You 
must do better than that if you are to be- 
come a vital force in saving America from 
the fate of Czechosloyakia. What shall you 
do? Here are a few suggestions which 
should be helpful: 


1. UNDERSTAND THE SUBJECT 


The American Bar Association in its “Brief 
on Communism” says: 


“There is widespread ignorance and con-. 


fusion throughout the United States con- 
cerning the nature of communism and the 
objects and purposes of those people in this 
country and elsewhere who embrace and fol- 


low Communist teachings.” 


In order that you may be certain of your 


facts, you must read authoritative publica-° 


tions regarding communism, i.e., the Amer- 
ican Legion magazine, National Republic, 
Reader’s Digest and the Saturday. Evening 
Post and a few other periodicals which pub- 
lish objective articles on this important sub- 
ject. 

You should listen to statesmen fired with 
patriotic zeal, read the publications of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, 
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Internal Security, and other congressional 
organizations which are engaging in this all- 
out struggle against communism, the battle 
of the century. 

In your reading you will learn that Com- 
munists and their vast corps of secret ailies 
are tireless missionaries. They never waste 
their effort trying to convince or convert 
each other, but are continually working to 
seduce and subvert outsiders. 

This gives you a valuable cue: Become an 
equally fervent and tireless missionary for 
Americanism. Never let a day pass but 
what you attempt to persuade those who 
seem less dedicated than you to the Amer- 
ican way of life. You will do this by shar- 
ing with others the information you have 
obtained—the tragedies of communism, the 
glories of Americanism. 

2. BE AN EFFECTIVE CITIZEN 

Just what does this entail? These things: 
Take an active and intelligent interest in 
your local civic, State, and national affairs. 
Follow your State’s legislative and congres- 
sional activities. Remember, you are a free 
citizen of a Republic—not a helpless sub- 
ject of an all-powerful state. Act the part. 


3. BE AN OPINIONMAKER 


You will find the Communists and their 
secret allies have infiltrated every strata 
of our society—PTA, powerful national or- 
ganizations, and even some churches. The 
comrades may have their representatives in 
your lodge, community, and even in your 
small local clubs. These people try to di- 
rect the activities of every group. They of- 
fer suggestions, persist in their opinions, 
and absolutely refuse to compromise. There 
is but one way to deal with them. Refuse 
to agree with them in any detail whatso- 
ever. See to it that you, and others who 
are thoroughly American, make the opin- 
ions, rules, and regulations of your lodge, 
church, and community. 


4. EXPOSE COMMUNISTS 


The thing which Communists fear most is 
exposure. This is because it isolates them 
from the rest of the population. And iso- 
lation, the Communists know full well, 
means death to their most effective weapon— 
the fifth column. 

“How,” you ask, “can the ordinary man in 
the street do this?’ 

The process is simple. It consists of two 
steps: First, recognition that one is a Com- 
munist; second, leading others to that real- 
ization. It is relatively easy for one to learn 
the ingredients of communism. He then is 
in a position to decide that a given indi- 
vidual is, or is not, composed of those ele- 
ments. 

But step two is more difficult. Here is the 


-way the astute citizen proceeds in this as- 


pect of fighting communism: 

“Never say,” counsels a noted authority on 
this subject, “that one is a Communist. 
Instead, cite evidence which will lead others 
to the inevitable conclusion.” He illustrates 
thus: 

“If I point to a two-legged befeathered 
waterfowl the size and shape of a duck and 
call attention to its webbed feet, to the fact 
that“it quacks like a duck, that it swims 
like a duck and éats like a duck and asso- 
ciates with ducks, the average, fair-minded 
American will conclude that the waterfowl 
is a duck.” 


That is an effective way of operating. It 
enables the other fellow to come to his own 
conclusion. Your job is to supply the evi- 
dence. There is no better way of exposing 
Communists. 


5, ATTEND AND SUPPORT YOUR CHURCH 


It is generally known that Communists _ 


are frantically and militantly atheistic. “We 
Communists,” Earl Browder has said, “do 
not distinguish between good and bad reli- 
gions because we think they are all bad.” 
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“Is there,” you ask in complete sincerity, 
“really a danger that some churches are 
helping communism?” 

J. Edgar Hoover, 33°, Director, Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, has this to say on 
the subject: 

“I confess to a real apprehension so long 
as Communists are able to secure ministers 
of the Gospel to promote their evil work and 
espouse a cause that is alien to the religion 
of Christ and Judaism.” 

In other words, even among the clergy, 
you will find individuals who, knowingly or 
not, are working for communism. Your job, 
then, as a disciple of Americanism, is to 
identify these subversives no matter who or 
where they may be and to expose them, 

How? 

By applying the-very same principles to 
your church-going acquaintances that you 
apply to your office colleagues, lodge 
brothers, neighbors. The fact that one is a 
church member—or an official in the 
church—certainly is no guarantee that he is 
an American. In fact, some of the most 
dangerous Communists‘in this country are 
respected members of various churches. To 
say that they are wolves in sheep's clothing 
is a gross understatement. 


6. EXAMINE YOUR SCHOOLS 


“Give us the child for 8 years,”’ Lenin an- 
nounced years ago, “and it will be a Bol- 
shevik forever.” To that end the Commu- 
nists have planned for your child in the 
name of education. 

“They mean to take him from the nur- 
sery, put him in uniform with the hammer 
and sickle flag in one hand, a gun in the 
other, and send him out to conquer the 
world,” reports the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

“If they have their way, he will be guided 
from the kindergarten straight through col- 
lege so that he will have anything except 
a mind of his own. 

“He will be trained but not educated. 
He will be taught to solve problems that 
are handed to him and to consider it a 
crime to think for himself. He will be the 
child-man of communism.” 

The alarming thing is that this is hap- 
pening in some elementary and secondary 
schools, in our colleges and universities 
Some of the most effective Communists in 
this country have been teachers, 

What can you do about this? 

Plenty. Simply apply the same yardstick 
to the schools and teachers that you used 
with others. Things equal to the same 
thing are equal to each other. 

Learn what the schools are saying re- 
garding history, economics, social welfare. 
What do the teachers say about interna- 
tional communism? Do they see it as a 
real threat or as a fad that amounts to but 
little? What do these same teachers have 
to say about Americanism? Is it an out- 
dated philosophy of government or some- 
thing to be prized above all else? 

If you find that a teacher is selling America 
short, expose him. It is a part of an Amer- 
ican teacher's duty, especially today, to in- 
still in the pupil’s mind a deep American 
way of life. Any teacher who fails to do 
that bears the closest scrutiny tag. 

7. PREACH AMERICANISM 


It is true that you are but one person. You 
may feel that you are not too important. 
And consequently, you may think that there 
is little you can do, personally, to fight com- 
munism. However, you must remember that 
no matter who or what you are, you are free 
to take an individual stand on this subject. 
You can make sure that, every day, through 
your words and actions, you preach Amer- 


Acanism. And there are more than 160 


million people in the United States today. 
In view of these facts, can there be any doubt 
but what you and you are a tremendous 
force? 
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To adopt this attitude does not mean that 
you will indulge in a continual flag-waving 
act. But it does mean that, in your contacts 
with colleagues in the office, lodge, church, 
union, and community, you will unwaver- 
ingly advocate the principles of free speech 
and religious freedom, of free enterprise and 
free elections, equality, justice, trial by jury, 
and majority rule. 

These are the ingredients of Americanism. 
These are the elements which communism 
would destroy and Americanism must pre- 
serve. Your role in this drama can hardly be 
overestimated. You, really, are the very key- 
stone of Americanism, 

Here, then, is a statement of what you, 
the individual, can do in this world-shaking 
struggle between international communism 
and Americanism. Here.are the prineiples, 
the steps which you must take if you wish 
to become an effective soldier in the greatest 
conflict the world has known. Here, in short, 
is the blueprint for your private war on 
communism. See that you use it well. 


Nightmares Over Sewage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the Rocky Mountain News in 
the eighth of its series of articles on sew- 
age in Metropolitan Denver, published 
June 28, describes the complexity and 
magnitude of the problem. 

Reporter Bill Miller refers to bad 
dreams where the problem is not yet 
critical, to nightmares where things are 
already beyond control. Local officials 
quite apparently are not keeping up with 
the rapid population growth, as several 
dozen separate sewer districts go their 
own way in attacking the problem. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, this article, like 
others in the News series, deserves pub- 
lication in- the Recorp, so I ask that it 
be printed there as a representative pic- 
ture of what many metropolitan areas 
are up against. 

The present Federal law discourages 
cooperation between areas. The Blatnik 
bill, H.R. 3610, already approved by the 
House, is needed to encourage coopera- 
tion in metropolitan areas. 

The article follows: 

[From the Rocky Mountain News, June 28, 
1959} 
SEWAGE PROBLEMS EXPANDING 
(By Bill Miller) 

Sewage problems in the Denver Metro- 
politan area are not confined to Denver and 
the Clear Creek area. 

In their 1957 study, Black & Veatch, Kan- 
sas City consulting engineers, surveyed ex- 
isting sanitary authorities and facilities in 
a vast area stretching from Golden to Buck- 
ley Field and from Castle Rock to Brighton. 

This design area, covering all or parts of 
five counties, comprises 364,000 acres. 

The population explosion in this area has 
been cited as the main cause of sewage and 
stream pollution problems. 

This remains true even though only an 
estimated 91,000 acres, or 25 percent, are 
developed for urban use. _ 

Denver and Clear Creek problems were dis- 
cussed in previous articles. 
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SERVED BY DENVER 


A substantial portion of the area west of 
and tributary to Denver already is served by 
Denver. Sanderson, Weir, and Lakewood 
guiches drain this area which includes 11 
sanitation districts, several communities and 
subdivisions, and Federal agencies. 

These, with a 1956 estimated population 
of 40,500, include: Mountain View, Pearson 
Woodside, Olinger Gardens, part of Wheat 
Ridge, Edgewater, East Jefferson County 
Sewer Association, Jewish Consumptive Re- 
lief Society, Mountain Sanitation District, 
Lakewood Sanitation District, East Lakewood 
Sanitation District, South Lakewood Sanita- 
tion District, Federal Center, West Lakewood 
Sanitation District, Highland Park Sanita- 
tion District, Greeri Mountain Park Sanita- 
tion District, Green Mountain Heights Sani- 
tation District, some 140 miscellaneous con- 
nections generally southwest not affiliated 
with any district, Alameda Sanitation Dis- 
trict, South Sheridan Sanitation District, and 
320 connections, unaffiliated with any dis- 
trict, along Sheridan Boulevard. 

Southeast of Denver, three sanitation dis- 
tricts, Holly Hills, Hi-Lin and Scenic View, 
with a combined population of 1,400 are 
served by Denver. 

Eight percent of the total area, accarding 
to Black & Veatch, is utilized by various 
State. and Federal Government agencies 
while the balance is either used for agri- 
cultural purposes or a land unsuited for 
development. 

The adhesive which binds this entire area 
together is the Platte River. All drainage, 
streams, creeks, and minor watercourses wind 
up in this river. 

WATERSHEDS 


“Since the customary collection of sewage 
is by gravity, the various systems of sewage 
collection and treatment in any area gen- 
erally are separated by watersheds,” Black 
& Veatch said. 

“The wastes from the various treatment 
works are discharged to the main stream, 
or its tributaries, within each watershed and 
consequently the effects of such discharge 
also are separated and defined by these 
watersheds.” 

~The Black & Veatch study, prepared for 

the Inter-County Regional Planning Com- 
mission, designated these eight watersheds 
in the metropolitan area: City and county 
of Denver; South Platte River (north of 
Denver, including Brighton); Clear Creek; 
area west of and tributary to Denver; Bear 
Creek, South Platte River; Cherry Creek, and 
Sand Creek. 

As has been pointed out, Denver’s north 
and east side plants are inadequate. Both 
need secondary treatment units to bring 
efiuent treatment up to State department 
of public health standards. 

In addition, the Berkeley sewer main of 
Denver serves 600 connections in Adams 
County. 

Up until 1954, when Englewood built its 
own plant, Denver also served 26,000 resi- 
dents there. 

In the Bear Creek watershed, there are 
several existing sewage treatment facilities. 

First, a trunk sewer connected to “the 
Denver system extends along Bear Creek 
almost to Sheridan Boulevard. It has capac- 
ity to serve approximately 46,000 persons in 
the Bear Creek Valley, in addition to the 
Denver and College View areas it drains. 


NEEDS MORE UNITS 


The Federal Correctional Institution has 
its own treatment plant but, according to 
Black & Veatch, it needs secondary treat- 
ment units. 

The Colorado Industiral School for Girls 
and Fort Logan have their own treatment 
facilities and they are adequate. 

Loretto Heights College, the town of Sheri- 
dan and Morrison all have septic tank dis- 
posal systems. 
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The State health department has recom- 
mended addition of seco: treatment 
units to existing facilities at Loretto Heights. 

Morrison, where the population has been 
fairly stable, has no problem unless its pop- 
ulation should increase rapidly. 

Sheridan, which last October approved a 
$250,000 sanitation bond issue, is involved 
in litigation about whether to connect with 
Denver or Englewood sewage treatment fa- 
cilities. The bond issue money is to be used 
to install sewage lines. 

South of Denver, along the South Platte 
River, the key communities are Englewood 
and Littleton. 

Englewood provides complete treatment of 
sewage for its residents as well as for Brook- 
ridge Heights Water and Sanitation District, 
an area along Santa Fe Drive, Cherry Hills 
Heights Sanitation District and the South 
Englewood Sanitation District. 


OVERLOAD POSSIBLE 


While treatment now is adequate the pop- 
ulation boom expected in this area within 
a few years could overload the plant. 

Littleton’s plant, aceording to the 1957 
Black & Veatch report, is overloaded. 

The two communities recently held several 
meetings in an attempt to consolidate sew- 
age treatment. But the attempt fell by the 
wayside and each community is now going 
its separate way. 

The Martin plant has its own complete 
treatment facilities which according to the 
State Health Department, are doing an ade- 
quate job, 

Cherry Hills Village, Greenwood Village 
and Bow Mar residents have individual septic 
tanks. So long as the population remains 
fairly small in these individual areas—and 
it probably will beeause of restrictive zon- 
ing—the needs of the people are being met. 

Castle Rock, however, has a community 
septic tank from which effluent flows into a 
series of four lagoons. Sludge from the 
septic tank is drawn into two drying beds 
and the residue is used for crop fertilizer. 
Sanitation experts have advised city officials 
to construct a raw sewage lagoon system at 
an estimated cost of $200,000 plus. 

The Cherry Creek, watershed includes more 
than 30,000 acres of land but only one in- 
corporated community, the tiny town of 
Glendale. The two water and sanitation 
districts, Holly Hills and Hi-Lin, utilize the 
Denver sewer system, 


GLENDALE SITUATION 


Glendale, with 150 residents and 80 regis- 
tered voters, plans to construct a sewage 
plant along Cherry Creek. 

The Tri-County and State Health depart- 
ments have discouraged the construction. 
Denver opposes it violently, 

In the Sand Creek drainage basin east of 
the Platte, there are 26,000 acres of land. 
Included in the basin are Aurora, Fitz- 
simons Hospital, Altura Sanitation District, 
part of Rocky Mountain Arsenal and part 
of Buckley Field. 

Buckley has a complete plant which, with 
minor additions, would be capable of treat- 
ing sewage wastes from a population of ap- 
proximately 36,000. But Buckley is sched- 
uled to be abandoned by the Navy. Its fu- 
ture status is unknown.? 

Fitzsimons has a complete treatment 
plant that is adequate for a population of 
5,000. Effluent is discharged to Toll Gate 
Creek, a tributary of Sand Creek. ‘ 

The Altura Sanitation District, which 
serves &@ population of 2,500 living near the 
east boundary of Stapleton Field, has an 
adequate but heavily loaded lagoon system. 

AURORA PLANT OK 


Lagoon systems, according to health au- 
thorities, adequately serve small population 
areas so long as land costs are not too high. 


. 


1It has since been transferred to the Air 
National Guard. 
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In this system, shallow lakes are built and 
sewage is drained into the lakes. Algae, 
which live on sewage, dispose of wastes. 

Aurora has a complete treatment plant, 
built in 1952, that is nearing its population 
capacity. In 1957 Black & Veatch estimated 
the plant could treat sewage for a popula- 
tion of 33,000. The city’s population now is 
estimated at 40,000. 

In the past, the city has considered addi- 
tional plants but Black & Veatch warned 
such coonstruction may lead to further com- 
plications and problems like those in other 
metropolitan areas. 

In the drainage area north of Denver there 
are the three incorporated communities of 
Brighton, Thornton, and Commerce Town, 
the Rocky Mountain Arsenal and the South 
Adams County Sanitation District. 

Brighton sewage does not have much 
effect on the Metropolitan Denver area. 
Brighton’s disposal plant is adequate and its 
effluent is carried northward by the South 
Platte, away from heavily populated areas. 

Commerce Town, a highly industrialized 
area north of Denver, is served by the South 
Adams County Sanitation District which has 
a complete treatment plant near the con- 
fluence of Clear Creek and the Platte. 

Thornton is served by a complete treat- 
ment plant, built in 1953 and owned by the 
Northwest Utility Co. The plant had a 
population capacity of 5,500, was enlarged, 
but again is reaching the overloaded stage. 

Rocky Mountain Arsenal and its sewage 
disposal facilities are the center of a sched- 
uled Government investigation. Represent- 
ative Byron L. Jounson has charged that 
Army Chemical Corps operations at the 
arsenal have contaminated underground 
water in a 5-mile strip of Adams County and 

“have threatened Brighton’s water supply. 


ARSENAL REPORT 


Black & Veatch gave the arsenal’s sewage 
treatment facilities a favorable report since 
the complete treatment available was ade- 
quate for a population of 6,000 and it was 
serving only an estimated 375 persons. 

Thus, around the Denver Metropolitan 
area, the treatment of sewage ranges from 
extremely bad to fairly good. 

Where the problem is not critical, increas- 
ing population portends bad dreams for 
harassed city officials. 

Where the problem already is critical, in- 
creasing population causes nightmares, 


Statement of Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., for 
the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, 
Before the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, July 2, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker; under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement of 
a personal friend of mine, Louis Ratzes- 
berger, Jr., before the House Committee 
on Agriculture on July 2. 

Mr. Ratzesberger is president of the 
Illinois Canning Co. and immediate past 
president of the Illinois State Chamber 
of Commerce. 

He is thoroughly familiar with agri- 
cultural problems, and I think his state- 
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ment before the committee merits spe- 
cial attention on the part of every Mem- 
ber of Congress: 

My name is Louis Ratzesberger, Jr. I 
am president of the Illinois Canning Co., 
Hoopeston. I am immediate past president 
of the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce 
and a member of its board of directors and 
agriculture-business relations committee. 

This statement is presented on behalf of 
the Lllinois State Chamber of Commerce, a 
statewide business organization with more 
than 16,000 members in over 400 communi- 
ties in all parts of the State. 

The Illinois State Chamber’s 93-man ag- 
riculture-business relations committee has 
for 16 years worked with farm people 
throughout the State to bring about a 
better understanding of problems of mutual 
concern to agriculture and business. In 
the course of these efforts, the importance 
of a sound agriculture to the economy of 
our State and Nation has become readily 
apparent. The recommendations discussed 
in this statement were formulated as an 
outgrowth of this close association with 
the farm leadership in Illinois on a State 
and local level. The program outlined here 
Offers no easy way out of our present dilem- 
ma—it presents an opportunity for lasting 
strength under our private enterprise sys- 
tem, 

You may wonder why a business organi- 
zation should show so much interest in 
Federal farm policy. Actually, the answer 
is simple. We believe the farm situation 
is one of the most pressing domestic prob- 
lems facing our Nation today. It affects all 
our residents, rural and urban alike. Addi- 
tionally, its international implications are 
becoming increasingly more serious almost 
daily. With Illinois business so dependent 
on a strong farm economy, we anxiously view 
present surpluses, skyrocketing costs of farm 
programs and increasing bureaucracy in ag- 
riculture as serious threats to the future 
stability of farm income. 

We do not feel capable or feel the neces- 
sity of placing the blame for our present 


’ problems in agriculture. Current difficulties 


have developed over a 40-year period and 
have been affected by prosperity, depression 
and recession, three wars, a wide variety of 
growing conditions, tremendous advances in 
farming techniques and technology, inter- 
national competition, political considera- 
tions, and other factors. 

While it is not possible to place the blame 
for the present situation on any one source, 
the responsibility for finding a way out of 
this quandary lies clearly in the hands of 
Congress. A large share of the burden of 
leadership needed to bring an end to these 
wasteful, ineffective, and largely unneeded 
farm programs must necessarily rest on the 
shoulders of members of this committee. 
We urge you to report out te the floor of 
the House a bill which will squarely attack 
these problems. Our statement today is de- 
signed to give you our views on a course of 
action we sincerely believe is the most de- 
sirable one to follow in drafting this 
measure. 

NEED FOR ACTION 


The following facts about the situation 
illustrate the need for prompt action: 

The latest totals of Government-held farm 
surplus commodities amount to $8.9 bil- 
lion—just below the all-time high figure reg- 
istered earlier this year. 

We are currently saddled with a surplus 
of wheat in Government hands large enough 
to meet all needs for over 16 months and 
which is costing more than $700,000 a day 
to store, An estimated 100 million bushels 
of wheat will be added to present hordes 
again this year. 

The corn situation is little better. We 
have nearly $2.5 billion worth of Govern- 
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ment surplus corn stored around the Na- 
tion. Ali indications point to further addi- 
tions to surplus stocks of this commodity 
later this year. 

The outlay for all price support activity 
and U.S. Department of Agriculture serv- 
ices is expected to total $7.3 billion for the 
fiscal year just ended. Admittedly, some of 
this expenditure is for the traditional regu- 
latory, research, educational, inspection and 
similar functions performed for the benefit 
of all our citizens by the Department of 
Agriculture. Most of it, however, was spent 
for price stabilization efforts. Although 
some of this outlay will be recovered, the 
percentage lost is great and it represents 
a heavy investment of Government funds. 

The number of persons employed by the 
USDA amounted to over 88,500 during De- 
cember 1958. A large proportion of these 
employees was engaged in farm price sup- 
port and soil conservation programs, More 
people are employed by the Department of 
Agriculture than any other Federal Govern- 
ment agency except the Post Office and De- 
fense Departments, In Illinois alone we 
have over 1,000 full-time and 6,000 part- 
time employees working under the auspices 
of the State and local ASC offices to super- 
vise soil conservation and price stabiliza- 
tion programs. 

On the international trade scene we cur- 
rently subsidize every pound of cotton or 
bushel of wheat exported from the United 
States. Experience with cotton exports 
shows that Government cannot tinker with 
the price mechanism without seriously dis- 
rupting normal marketing processes. Too- 
high support prices for cotton retarded sales 
in foreign markets and stimulated produc- 
tion of substitutes at home and abroad. 


INDICTMENTS OF PRESENT PROGRAMS 


With these comments in mind, we make 
the following indictments of present pro- 
grams: 

While defended on the basis that they aid 
the little farmer, price support programs 
actually provide very little assistance to him 
because they are based on output. The 
small farmer who produces little obviously 
benefits in equally small measure from this 
price support effort. 

Price supports are based on archaic, un- 
realistic concepts. By use of the parity 
formula, we have attempted by Government 
edict to keep a dynamic agriculture har- 
nessed to an economic relationship which 
existed half a century ago. 

Price supports have failed to take cogni- 
zance of the fact that price does have a 
function. It is no secret in Illinois, for in- 
stance, that high price supports have en- 
couraged farmers to farm their land more 
intensively and concentrate their production 
on crops already in surplus supply. Lower 
support prices for corn and wheat in recent 
years would not have encouraged the wide- 
spread increase in acreage planted to these 
crops outside their traditional growing areas. 
Price supports held at high levels by Gov- 
ernment must bear a large share of the re- 
sponsibility for chasing acreage around the 
country. 

Price supports are far too costly. When 
USDA expenditures this year amount to 
an average of $1,500 for every farm in the 
Nation, represent 9 cents out of every Fed- 
eral tax dollar, and are equivalent to 56 per- 
cent of net farm income, it would seem 
abundantly clear that we are going too far. 
Yes; we know that some of the price sup- 
port money will be recovered and not all the 
Government farm expenditures are for price 
stabilization purposes. Acknowledging this, 
we insist that the cost is still far too high. 

Legislation now on the books directly 
conflicts with other legislation designed 
to stabilize farm prices and renders them 
partially irieffective. For example, agricul- 
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tural conservation program payments to 
farmers for lime and phosphate add to out- 
put of commodities already in surplus sup- 
ply. In Dlinois, over 80 percent of A.C.P. pay- 
ments have been used for this purpose. Thus 
we find government subsidizing production 
while at the same time trying to restrict pro- 
duction with acreage and marketing controls 
and the soil bank. This practice makes as 
much sense as pushing the gas pedal of your 
car to the floorboard at the same time you 
are applying the brakes. 

Farmers face the very real prospect of 
having an abrupt end written to all farm 
price stabilization legislation if public in- 
dignation suddenly becomes aroused at 
the waste entailed in present programs. 
The lesson provided by the potato farm- 
ers’ experience a decade ago should give us 
a clear indication of what we can expect 
if the present farm program is not radically 
altered. The handwriting is on the wall for 
all to see. I predict that unless the course 
of Federal farm price stabilization efforts is 
not radically changed, the growing disgust 
and anger of the general public over this 
waste of tax funds will be translated into 
Congressional action far more painful than 
the medicine the Illinois State Chamber is 
prescribing today. 

Farmers, once a bulwark of our free en- 
terprise system, are on the verge of being 
the most regulated of all businessmen be- 
cause of a program set up tohelp them. The 
longer present programs are continued, the 
greater the restrictions which must be im- 
posed on their right to run their farms in 
order to keep the entire house of cards 
from tumbling down. We see_restrictions 
in one area of production resulting in ex- 
pansion of others with considerable dis- 
turbance of long-established, efficient grow- 
ing patterns as an undesirable consequence. 

Planting restrictions are repugnant to our 


democratic way of life and will never be im- 
posed to the degree needed to be effective 
because of the political implications of do- 
ing so. Besides, control of acreage planted 
to a few crops is not enough—rigid control 
of every acre of farmland in the country 
would be necessary to insure that American 


farmers are adequately shackled. The 
amount of fertilizer, new crop varieties and 
hybrids, fungicides, insecticides, and pesti- 
cides, irrigation, and even the brains applied 
to specific farm operations would also have 
to be carefully rationed to make the restric- 
tions effective. I question whether this 
Congress or any other Congress will wish to 
go this far. 

Although not connected with price sup- 
port programs as such, subsidies of REA 
loans are, nevertheless, illustrative of un- 
needed and unrealistic Government efforts 
to aid agriculture. These loans are made at 
approximately half the interest the Federal 
Government pays to secure the money origi- 
nally. This is done in spite of the fact that 
(1) 96 percent of the Nation’s farms now 
have electricity; (2) half of REA power goes 
to nonfarmers; (3) 75 percent of all new 
REA customers are municipalities, indus- 
tries, and suburban residents; and (4) co- 
operatives are not in shaky financial condi- 
tion and private sources have money avail- 
able for loans to them. 


A POSITIVE PRACTICAL PROGRAM 


In order for the position of the Illinois 
State Camber of Commerce to be made crys- 
tal clear, I emphasize this point: We do not 
recommend “pulling the rug out from under 
agriculture.” We do recommend, however, 
immediately taking the steps necessary to 
(1) redirect the intent and means employed 
in the Federal farm program toward rees- 
tablishing a free market economy for agri- 
culture over a period of time; (2) provide the 
means to ease the impact of this shift on 
farmers; and (3) stop Government programs 
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contributing further to the already serious 
problems of agriculture. 

I can point to the following two examples 
to indicate the practicality of the recom- 
mendations we make to you today: 

The first deals with the dairy industry. 
Some dairy farmers and others supposedly 
interested in their well-being complained 
long and bitterly about the lowering of Gov- 
ernment support prices on dairy products in 
recent years. The drop has been relatively 
slight, but it has had a profound effect on 
the industry and on the burden imposed on 
the taxpayer. In contrast to what we have 
faced in the recent past, we now find that 
there are fewer cows producing more milk 
more efficiently, demand and supply are 
much more nearly in balance, Government 
stocks of dairy products have been reduced 
to relatively insignificant amounts, and cost 
of price supports for these commodities is 
practically nil. Although several Mlinois 
farmers who had a few cows have decided 
to get out of dairying, I have heard of none 
going bankrupt, nor do I expect to. Most 
of those who stayed in the dairying business 
have enlarged their herds, culled out low- 
producing cows and have become more effi- 
cient, businesslike operators. I can see 
nothing but good resulting from these de- 
velopments. 

The second example relates to the experi- 
ence of the livestock industry. The livestock 
industry has been the recipient of only 
intermittent price support aid. During 1954 
through 1956, the industry wisely resisted 
an all-out Government price support pro- 
gram. Yet, over the years, cattle and hog 
producers have fared quite well. Certainly 
they have seen cyclical fluctuations and re- 
ceived some low prices as well as extremely 
good prices. Most livestock producers I know 
feel they are far better off than they would 
have been if price supports and animal 
raising restrictions had been applied to their 
business. If they want to be able to cash 
in on the good years, they know they must 
risk the occasional bad ones. 

John Strohm, well-known agricultural 
writer from Illinois, recently surveyed the 
agricultural economists of the Nation’s land 
grant colleges to learn what they thought 
about the farm surplus situation and what 
they thought should be done to correct it. 
The answers he received from 40 of these 
economists reveal clearly “the fallacy of try- 
ing to cure economic ills with political pre- 
scriptions.” Mr. Strohm reports that four 
out of five of these economists believe: 

“Any laws further hamstringing the free 
market will hurt the farmer, the consumer, 
and the Nation. 

“Legislation has not and cannot solve the 
farm -problem, although the ‘right kind 
might help.’ But few economists believe 
we've had the right kind in the past, and 
most are pessimistic about getting it in the 
future. 

“Schemes in foreign countries to guarantee 
all farmers a fair income have been costly 
failures. 


“The law of supply and demand is not out 
of date—there is no substitute for the free 
market.” 


We believe these views are worthy of your 
consideration. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations made by 
the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce are 
designed to be fair to farmers, consumers and 
taxpayers and effectively cope with the pres- 
ent farm dilemma in a realistic manner. We 
urge Congress to take the following steps: 

1, Reduce support prices to levels which 
will move the current output of farm com- 
modities into use through normal channels 
of trade. , 

2. Establish definite termination dates for 
complete withdrawal of price supports. 
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8. During the transition away from price 
supports, base the level of support on dollars- 
and-cents levels calculated to permit com- 
modities to move into consumption without 
reference to parity formulas. 

4. Immediately discontinue nonrecourse 
loans as a means Of supporting farm com- 
modity prices and, to the extent that sup- 
port is provided during the transition period, 
utilize purchase agreements and recourse, 
interest-bearing loans as the support mech- 
anisms. 

5. To make possible the transition to a 
free-market economy, isolate the existing 
Government surplus stocks from the market 
while providing for their orderly disposal 
over a period of time by means which will 
not unduly disrupt markets (barter, gifts). 

6. Concurrent with reduction of support 
prices, free the farmer from marketing and 
acreage controls. 

7. Tighten up administration of the con- 
servation reserve program of the Soil Bank 
and expand it as a means of facilitating 
resource adjustment in agriculture, 

8. Continue public and private efforts to 
expand markets for farm products at home 
and abroad on a sound, economic basis. 

9. Continue emergency programs for dis- 
posal of surplus commodities in foreign 
countries until surpluses are reduced, but 
reexamine them with a view to improving 
their effectiveness and reducing their cost. 

10. Reduce restrictions on sales of farm 
commodities to Iron Curtain countries. 

11. Coordinate the interrelated functions 
of Federal agencies responsible for manage- 
ment of Government-owned land, price sup- 
port activities, soil conservation work and 
land reclamation and development projects. 

12. Discontinue Federal financing of power 
and irrigation projects. 

13. Sharply curtail spending for the agri- 
cultural conservation program and limit it 
to conservation measures which reduce 
physical destruction of soil, including such 
measures as reforestation of watershed areas. 

14. Expand and encourage public and pri- 
vate agricultural research and educational 
programs to reduce production and market- 
ing costs, to develop new uses and new mar- 
kets and to assist in other ways in the long- 
range improvement of agriculture. 

15. Encourage and help farmers with 
limited opportunities to move into more re- 
warding pursuits so as to better their level 
of living. 

16. Set interest rates on Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration loans at levels refilect- 
ing current capital costs. 

17, Provide for patron ownership of the 
REA ‘cooperatives. 


CONCLUSION 


We sincerely urge you to give thoughtful 
consideration to this program. We firmly 
believe it will (1) stop the surplus buildup, 
(2) lower the cost of the program to the tax- 
payer, (3) give farmers greater freedom to 
farm efficiently, (4) stop Government pro- 
grams which actually contribute to the farm 
problem, (5) help arrest inflation, (6) en- 
able farmers to adjust to the changed con- 
ditions with a minimum of hardship, (7) 
establish a sound base for agricultural 
growth and prosperity through initiative, 
resourcefulness and self-reliance, and (8) 
halt the trend toward socialization of the 
Nation’s farms and regulation of the Nation's 
farmers. 

On behalf of the Illinois State Chamber 
of Commerce and myself, I wish to express 
our sincere appreciation to you for this op- 
portunity to appear before you and present 
the views of this organization on the very 
important matter of Federal farm legislation. 

Thank you. 

Louis RATZESBERGER, Jr., 

Member, Agriculture-Business Relations 

Committee, Ilinois State Chamber of 
Commerce, 
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Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, since 1950 the 
tuna fishing industry of California has 
been increasingly damaged by unregu- 
lated imports of tuna, principally from 
Japan. In the course of these 9 years, 
all of the fleets fishing for tuna out of 
San Diego and San Pedro have been 
shrinking in size, and their financial 
capabilities of staying in business have 
also been diminishing. During this same 
period, the market for canned tuna in 
the United States and the tuna process- 
ing industry of southern California have 
about doubled in size. Thus we have 
had the curious predicament of half an 
industry being killed off by imports while 
the other half has thrived and grown. 

The causes for this condition are com- 
plex. I, as well as other Members from 
California, have set these causes forth 
before this House repeatedly in the past 
years, and have repeatedly presented 
them to the appropriate committees of 
the House, the Tariff Commission, and 
the appropriate agencies of the Execu- 
tive, with little effect. It is not neces- 
sary to do this again. 

The situation of the fishing half of 
the tuna industry has become so desper- 
ate and hopeless this summer under new 
floods of Japanese tuna, that everyone 
knowledgeable in respect of the indus- 
try has -become newly. and deeply 
alarmed. ‘This includes all of the tuna 
canners, who see their raw material 
sources shriveling, the labor unions, the 
associations of fishing vessels, the 
U.S. Navy, which sees these valuable 
auxiliary fleets disappearing, and the De- 
partment of the Interior, upon whom the 
Congress put the responsibility in the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 of stimu- 
lating the development of a strong, pros- 
perous, and thriving fishery and fish 
processing industry. 

The serious nature of the present sit- 
uation, coming on top of 9 years of in- 
creasingly hard hammer blows on the 
fleets, has reached the White House, too, 
and caused concern also to the President. 
As a consequence of this, Mr. Wilson and 
I conferred with President Eisenhower 
on the situation July 8, and recom- 
mended to him, with success, the general 
program set out below. 

At the same time that Mr. Wilson and I 
were conferring with the President, a 
Government-sponsored meeting was go- 
ing forward in another section of town, 
where the Department of State, Depart- 
ment of Defense, Department of the In- 
terior, and the Department of Commerce 
had called together the leaders of every 
segment of the tuna processing and tuna 
producing industry, for the purpose of 
looking into what, at last, should be done 
to preserve this industry from utter de- 
struction. 
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At this other meeting, Mr. Harold F. 
Cary, general manager, American Tuna- 
boat Association, San Diego, acting as 
the mutually nominated spokesman of 
small canners, big canners, fishermen’s 
unions, cannery workers unions, and the 
associations of bait boats, purse seiners, 
and albacore vessels—all segments of the 
entire industry—submitted the state- 
ment and recommendations of the entire 
industry. I would like to emphasize, Mr. 
Speaker, that this is the united position 
of the entire California tuna industry. 

This statement and these recommen- 
dations appear to me to be so lucid, com- 
prehensive, and moderate in their tone, 
that I have asked permission to have 
them set out-in full in the ReEcorp. 


I am most pleased to be able to report 
to you, Mr. Speaker, that the President 
has told us that this appears to him to be 
a practical and sensible approach to 
these complex problems and that the 
appropriate agencies of the Executive 
have already begun preparations of the 
necessary steps antecedent to asking the 
Government of Japan for a full range 
conference on the subject of tuna as rec- 
ommended in the attached statement 
from the industry. 


Perhaps we are at long last beginning 
a resolution of problems of this industry 
which we in California, and the USS. 
Navy, value so highly. Perhaps the Ex- 
ecutive will at last. be able to carry out 
the mandate which the Congress so 
bluntly gave it in 1956—the policy of 
stimulating the development of a strong, 
prosperous, and thriving fishery and fish 
processing industry: 

STATEMENT 


The Congress in section 2 of the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 declared a policy with 
respect to the domestic commercial fisheries 
to be “stimulating the development of a 
strong, prosperous, and thriving fishery and 
fish processing industry.” 

As of this summer 1959, the domestic tuna 
fishing industry is in critical condition. The 
relatively healthy condition of the segments 
of the tuna canning industry, whether or 
not dependent on domestically produced fish, 
is thus placed in serious jeopardy. The 
natural dependency of domestic producer 
upon the processor and the processor upon 
the producer means that one-half cannot go 
down without bringing the other closely 
behind. 

With these things in mind, and Having 
pursued many alternative courses, and also 
thinking of the policy. directive of the U.S. 
Congress referred to above we, who represent 
small canners, large canners, unions of fisher- 
men, cannery workers, and owners of purse 
seine vessels, bait boat vessels, and albacore 
vessels tn southern California where at least 
80 percent of domestically canned tuna is 


‘produced have developed the attached plan 


of action which we recommend to the US. 
Government for its present undertaking with 
respect to the domestic tuna industry. 


REASONS, JUSTIFICATIONS, AND OBJECTIVES OF 
A CONFERENCE ON TUNA BETWEEN THE Gov- 
ERNMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
JAPAN 


In this document we set forth our reasons, 
our justifications, and our ideas of the ap- 


‘propriate terms of reference, for a conference 


on tuna between the United States and Japa- 
nese Governments, | ° 
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REASONS 


Our business and its future is inextricably 
bound up with and virtually controlled by 
the business and future of the Japanese tuna 
industries. In the neighborhood of 90 per- 
cent of the tuna imported into the United 
States in its several forms is caught by Japa- 
nese fishermen. Half, or a little more, of 
the canned tuna eaten in the United States 
will have been processed from tuna caught 
by Japanese fishermen. Domestic ex-vessel 
prices of tuna appear to be closely related to, 
if not governed by, the price Japanese tuna 
fishermen get for their product in Japan. 
The wholesale price of tuna canned in the 
United States is intimately related to the 
price charged by importers of Japanese 
canned tuna. 

Both Nations fish on resources of the high 
seas which are the common property of all 
mankind under international law, and in 
which neither of us have any private prop- 
erty right or control. Our fishermen are in- 
creasingly beginning to operate in the same 
geographic areas of the world’s high seas, 
and we anticipate that this tendency may 
increase. Fishermen of both Nations require 
the same knowledge of sea, weather and fish 
movements for the same reason, cutting their 
cost per ton of production. Some domestic 
canners are now completely, or almost en- 
tirely, dependent upon Japanese raw mate- 
rial for their processing activities. Others 
are becoming so. As a matter of fact the 
whole U.S. market for canned tuna is al- 
most half dependent upon Japanese pro- 
duced raw material tuna, and there is some 
question whether any canner of tuna in the 
United States could long survive in the mar- 
ket the cutting off of his access to Japanese 
raw material. 

All Japanese tuna imports to this country 
are handled by two Japanese cartels located 
in Tokyo, whose activities are regulated by 
the Japanese Government. No such cartels 
exist or could be permitted to exist in the 
United States. In this manner decisions can 
be, and are, made in Tokyo by these entities 
which violently affect our economic welfare 
and operations and frequently even damage 
Japanese operations in this market. Such 
decisions taken from such a long distance, by 
foreign persons, on the basis of inadequate 
information about this market, on the basis 
of considerations foreign to U.S. interest, can- 
not avoid, and customarily result in upset- 
ting the orderly development and operation 
of the U.S. tuna market, the U.S. canned 
tuna industry, and the U.S. tuna fishing 
industry. 

For these reasons it is imperative to the 
orderly development of the U.S. canned tuna 
market, U.S. tuna canning industry, and the 
U.S, tuna fishing industry that there be a 
more full exchange of market, fishing and 
scientific information between the two coun- 
tries, a more integrated planning for the 
future so that a more intelligently and bet- 
ter informed relationship between the two 
countries can be developed. A formal con- 
ference on the whole subject of tuna between 
the two Governments with each delegation 
provided with advisers competent in each 
major segment of the two industries is not 
only the logical, but practically the sole, re- 
maining means of accomplishing this end. 


JUSTIFICATIONS 


The question arises as to what reason can 
be brought forward to justify such a con- 
ference in respect of tuna without estab- 
lishing a precedent for other industries 
similarly affected by Japanese imports. 
While adequate precedent has already been 
established for such procedure, we put for- 
ward these justifications which make our 
case unique. 

1. The sea: Both Japanese and United 
States fishermen work in the same oceans 
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and our productivity is governed by the same 
interrelated meteorlogical, oceanographic and 
biological factors and movements. 

2. The property: Contrary to all, or almost 
all, other industries the producers of tuna 
both work upon resources that lie in the 
public domain and over which there is no 
property right or control. 

3. Trade Agreements Act: Most, if not all, 
other industries similarly affected, have ac- 
cess to escape clause or other escape mech- 
anisms provided in the Trade Agreements 
Act or related U.S. foreign trade law as af- 
fecting the full range of their commodities. 
We do not. 

Approximately 25 percent of the total raw 
material source of all canned tuna used in 
the United States, over half of the total 
imports of tuna in all forms, and by far the 
most rapidly increasing source of tuna in 
the U.S. market, consists of fresh or frozen 
tuna other than albacore (yellowfin, bluefin, 
bigeye ond skipjack tuna). This com- 
modity bears no tariff, is under no quota, 
and is not the subject of a trade agreement. 
Accordingly it does not come within the 
purview of the various escape procedures 
and protections provided by USS. law. 

Accordingly an escape clause proceeding 
in respect to some lesser volume commodity 
such as loins and discs, tuna canned in 
brine, etc., has no practical meaning. Fur- 
there such tariffs were not established on 
the basis of study of the economics of tuna 
trade. Present duty rates are, thus, un- 
realistic and even maximization thereof 
under present law would be wholly ineffec- 
tual. 

For these reasons and many other com- 
pelling reasons, we believe the case for a 
United States-Japanese conference on tuna 
rests on a uniquely justified base, in addi- 
tion to the precedents already established. 

OBJECTIVES 


We are setting forth here what we con- 
sider to be a reasonably full range of topics 
which should be discussed with the Japa- 
nese. This contains long-range, intermediate, 
and short-range topics extending from 
oceanography and the natural history of 
tuna to such controls over specific items of 
tuna in commerce between the’ two coun- 
tries as may be considered necessary. 

This full range of topics should be fully 
explored with the Japanese and as many of 
the questions arising from them settled by 
intergovernmental agreement as is possible, 
with the door left open for meetings in the 
future to review decisions taken and to re- 
examine problem areas left untouched or 
not possible of agreement at this first meet- 
ing. 

Irrespective of the range of subjects that 
the administration feels should be recom- 
mended to the Japanese Government for dis- 
cussion at this time, we believe that such a 
conference would be eminently worthwhile. 
It would increase the understanding of the 
two governments of these complex problems, 
it would increase the understanding by both 
industries of the problems faced by the other 
and it would promote good will between the 
two governments and between the two in- 
dustries. There would be practical, long- 
range accomplishments result from joint ac- 
tion on such subjects which would benefit 
all four entities mutually. Accordingly we 
recommend this series of agenda items for 
this tuna conference: 


I. Conservation 


A principal obligation on the part of an 
industry using a public resource is’ to see 
that the sustainable productivity of that 
resource is not impaired by the industry’s 
use of it. This obligation applies partic- 
ularly to the tuna fisheries, substantially all 
of whose production comes from resources 
lying in the high seas and therefore in the 
public domain of the world. 
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Presently available scientific information 
does not indicate that either the Japanese 
or ourselves are either overfishing any stock 
of tuna or that such overfishing is imminent 
in either or both fisheries. On the other 
hand, the production of tuna from the seas 
of the world by these two entities was a lit- 
tle less than 400,000 tons in 1952, and may 
approach 700,000 tons in 1959 (with the 
Japanese securing all of the increase). A 
50- to 60-percent increase in an already 
major fishery in 7 years’ time is consider- 
able. There is reason to think that it will 
continue to increase substantially in the 
next 7 years. Seven years’ time is not a long 
period in which to elucidate biological prob- 
lems whose geographic occurrence may cover 
half the surface of the earth. 

We suggest that discussions under this 
topic might wish to take these paths as well 
as others: 

1. Relations, if any, between subsurface 
yellowfin stocks fished by the Japanese in 
the Pacific and surface stocks of that species 
fished by the United States in the Eastern 
Pacific. 

2. Biological and fishing intensity ex- 
planations, if any, of the sharp drop in 
catch per unit of effort by the Japanese 
long-line fishery for yellowfin tuna in both 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 

3. Relations, if any, of both fisheries to 
the wide variations in albacore productivity 
in the north Pacific as a whole, and in each 
fishery. 

4. Biological relations, if any, of the skip~ 
jack stocks of the eastern, central, and 
western pacific and the effects, if any, of 
the fishery upon them. 

5. Areas of scientific studies on these and 
related questions not now being studied ade- 
quately by either Japanese, United States, 
or international research agencies in the At- 
lantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans. 

6. Methods of such studies that might 
lend themselves to conformity or broader 
adoption among these three sorts of research 
agencies. 


Il. Efficiency of harvesting 


Another necessity of competitive business 
growth is to bring the product to the con- 
sumers in edible form as economically as 
possible consistent with the principle of 
providing an adequate, reasonable, and nec- 
essary profit. One of the chief costs in a 
can of tuna, @ pound of sashimi, a kan of 
katsuobushi, or a piece of tuna sausage or 
ham is the cost of locating a school of biting 
or nettable tuna and getting it aboard ship 
quickly. 

Experiences of the scientists and fisher- 
men on both sides of the ocean is leading in- 
exorably to the conclusion that the next 
major step in improving fishermen’s efficien- 
cy and lowering his cost per ton of produc- 
tion on both sides of the ocean and in its 
middle, may properly be the elucidation of 
the relationship between air mass move- 
ment, water mass movement and ocean cli- 
mate, tuna aggregation in commercial quan- 
tities, and tuna behavior—and then feeding 
this information back to the fishermen in a 
form both timely and useful. 

Since we are both looking for the same 
understanding of the same ocean for the 
same purpose we believe that it would con- 
tribute to the efficiency and speed of prog- 
ress in this field of study for us to compare 
notes as to what we know, what is not being 
investigated that requires to be elucidated, 
and how this may best be done. 

Ill. Quality of product 

A third necessary responsibility that a 
producing industry has to its consumers is 
to provide them with a product of highest 
attainable quality. 

This is a matter of substantial difficulty 
and much discussion -between the frozen 
tuna exporters of Japan and U.S. canners. 
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It is a problem of varying importance be- 
tween U.S. boatowners and their canner 
customers, It can be assumed that it is the 
same between Japanese boatowners and 
their several types of consumers. This qual- 
ity problem extends right through the freez- 
ing, holding, cooking, and canning parts of 
the tuna production chain. 

Furthermore, a very considerable amount 
of basic research has been done, and is being 
done, on tuna quality problems both in 
Japan and the United States. Since we are 
working on the same species of raw material 
and the same end product (as it reaches the 
American consumer at any rate), and the 
producing and processing stages between 
these two points are reasonably the same in 
both countries, this is a third subject which 
a meeting could examine profitably. 

We suggest some subtopics that could be 
usefully dealt with: (1) Greening in tuna; 
(2) biological effects of freezing tuna; (3) 
use of antibiotics in handling tuna; (4) nat- 
ural differences in tuna quality related to 
species, population density, food, season, 
etc.; (5) effects of present processing meth- 
ods on pigment changes in tuna. 

IV. Efficiency in marketing 

A fourth necessary responsibility of an 
industry producing a staple food is to as- 
sure its steady and efficient flow to the con- 
sumer, in order that the costs of marketing 
and distribution do not form an undue part 
of its cost to the consumer, 

The flow of tuna between the two coun- 
tries in recent years has been marked by fluc- 
tuations as to volume and price so much 
as to substantially affect the total overall 
cost level of the end product. 

For instance, the terrible market upset in 
the United States in 1951 arose definitely 
from accidental flooding of the market by 
the Japanese in the last half of 1950. 

For a time in 1954 the price of tuna was 
abnormally high in both countries, from 
reasons which appeared to be primarily as- 
sociated with marketing rather than to fluc- 
tuating volumes of raw material or demand 
functions. 

Again in 1957, it seems likely that both 
the Japanese and American boatowners sold 
their catches at below their costs of pro- 


, duction, and that this very broad situation 


in the total market grew directly out of 
errors of marketing judgment made by the 
Japanese frozen tuna cartel in marketing 
about 15,000 tons of summer albacore from 
the 1956 season. 

Presently both industries seem to believe 
that the present market crisis is linked pri- 
marily to the introduction of new Japanese 
Atlantic production in this market begin- 
ning last September. 

One might wish to examine in the course 
of discussing this subject: 

1. The total production of tuna by both 
nations (a) by species, (b) by month and 
year, (c) by types of gear, and (d) by geo- 
graphic area and sea. 

2. The end use of the product (a) by 
species, (b) by both month and year, (c) 
by type of end product, and (d) by coun- 
try of end use. 

3. The structure of business enterprises in 
each country including (a) unions of fisher- 
men and cannery workers; (b) associations 
of vessel owners; (c) associations of canners, 
sausage makers, frozen tuna producers; (d) 
associations of exporters; and (e) the rela- 
tionships existing among. such entities 
within a country and as between countries. 

4. The role of government in each coun- 
try in (a) providing or assuring capital’re- 
quirements; (b) research at various levels 
of production. and marketing; (c) controls 
overproduction and flow of tuna to market; 
and (d) subsidies. 

5. Problems existing that prevent the 
orderly flow of tuna to market such as (a) 
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changes in availability of fish to fishermen 
that contribute to shortages or gluts; (b) 
shortages of working capital that contribute 
to dumping at low prices with resultant buy- 
ing at high prices to replenish depleted in- 
ventory; and (c) lack of, or slowness in 
transmission of, supply and market data 
that would enable entrepreneurs to better 
anticipate and interpret supply-demand 
functions. 


V. Market research and development 


A cursory examination of the statistics 
shows plainly that the consumption of tuna 
in its several principal end product forms 
(sashimi, katsuobushi, mnamaribushi, fish 
sausage and hams, and canned) is growing 
on a worldwide basis at a rate that may 
properly be characterized as booming. 

One might hypothesize that in this area 
of the conference may lie the solution of 
the problems between the two countries, and 
within each, arising from the tuna trade. 
The answer to the problems of all. elements 
in both industries may well lie in a further 
expansion of the total tuna market of the 
world to the point where demand will ex- 
ceed supply at present raw material price 
levels, Although it may be premature to 
look for such a general solution of these tuna 
problems to be imminent, the prospects are 
sufficiently exciting that they should be 
looked at exhaustively by all parties 
concerned. 

Under this agenda item we believe dis- 
cussions could be conducted beneficially 
along these lines, among others: 

(a) Projections of demand in each of the 
several end product markets based at least 
on population growth anticipated in those 
market areas, 

(b) Types of marketing research and de- 
velopment now being undertaken by both 
governments in tuna markets and the pos- 
sible effect of this, or modifications of it, 
upon future demand. 

(c) Flow of marketing data and informa- 
tion between agencies of the two govern- 
ments as found in such things, for instance, 
as the Market News Service, MRCA research, 
Simmons study, etc., in this country and 
their counterparts, if any, in Japan. 

(dad) Effect of end product price on the 
growth of several end product markets. 

(e) Use of advertising and other market- 
ing devices and instruments (such as special 
deals, tuna weeks, joint promotions, pro- 
vision of material to radio, television, and 
food editors) in the several end product 
markets. 

(f) Consideration of whether or not the 
industries doing all that is practicable to 
promote consumption of tuna and are joint 
efforts needful or desirable. 

(g) Consideration of whether or not the 
two governments are doing all that can 
reasonably be expected of them in promot- 
ing the consumption of tuna. 

(h) Consideration of whether or not a 
more current and timely exchange of mar- 
keting trends, changes, and opportunities 
information by either or both governments 
to all branches of both industries could be 
of practical significance and use in pro- 
moting the overall consumption of tuna. 

(i) Consideration of why consumers jn 
the several markets buy tuna in its several 
forms in preference to substitutable protein 
food, and how these stimuli could be aug- 
mented. 

(j) The desirability of a continuing, 
timely, advisory service on the part of gov- 
ernment concerning the total production 
of tuna and its flow to market. 

VI. JAPANESE PRICE AND VOLUME CONTROLS 

At the present time the situation of the 
domestic tuna fleets can only be character- 
ized as critical. The five preceding agenda 
items may in the long term provide remedies 
in some degree to some of these critically 
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urgent conditions, but by that time there 
would be little or no domestic tuna fishing 
industry left. 

In Japan exists. a perfect mechanism to 
provide quick and temporary relief to the 
domestic industry while these complex prob- 
lems can’ be competently investigated and 
dealt with on a more permanent basis. These 
are the two cartels (1) Japanese Frozen Fish 
Export Association, and (2) Japanese Canned 
Fish Export Association. Through these two 
cartels must pass all tuna destined for the 
United States. They are empowered by law 
to control each commodity both as to price 
and as to volume, Their decisions when 
ratified by the Japanese Government beco 
binding upon all citizens of Japan. They 
can move qtickly and effectively as they 
showed again on July 2, 1959, when the 
frozen tuna export check prices were raised 
about 10 percent. 

We suggest that under this topic discus- 
sions between Japanese and the U.S. Gov- 
ernments should lead in these directions: 

1. Proper price and/or volume levels of 
frozen and canned tuna exports to the United 
States in order to accomplish temporary ob- 
jectives in this market. 

2. The problem of the unearned dividend 
last year under which the Japanese have got 
a 250,000 case increase in their canned tuna 
market here this year as a result not of an 
increase in consumption in the United States 
last year but as a result of increased canned 
tuna going into inventory in the United 
States. 

3. Proper relationships on a longer term 
basis than indicated in item 1 between price 
and/or volume level in (a) frozen yellowfin 
and bigeye from home islands; (b) frozen 
yellowfin from Atlantic; (c) ship frozen, 
mothership, and round albacore; (d) loins 
and discs; (e) tuna canned in brine for 
household consumption in the United States; 
(f) tuna canned in brine for institutional 
consumption; (g) tuna canned in oil; (h) 
tuna in all forms shipped through or proc- 
essed in third countries; (i) white meat 
canned tuna versus light meat canned tuna 
and relation of these to price and volume 
structure of frozen tuna and loins exports 
to this country. 

4. Relationship of factors in three above 
to (a) sausage market in Japan, (b) sashimi 
market in Japan, (c) Katsuobushi market in 
Japan, (d) canned tuna market elsewhere 
in the world than the United States, and (e) 
frozen tuna market elsewhere in the world 
than the United States. 

5. When and how such price and volume 
regulations can be established. 

6. What mechanism is required to watch 
their effect, to change or to terminate them, 
and to prevent their inhibiting competition 
among elements of the domestic industry in 
the United States. 


One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the Bangor Daily News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Bangor Daily News is now 125 years of 
age, and during the course of these 
many years it has performed a splendid 
service in keeping informed the citi- 
zens of northern Maine. 
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On the occasion of this anniversary, 
I want to express my congratulations 
and extend a hearty “happy birthday” 
greeting to this truly fine news medium, 
a real credit to the State of Maine: 


Ir’s Our BIRTHDAY 


Today is our birthday. It marks our 125th 
anniversary in the newspaper business. 
With pardonable pride we look back on the 
past 125 years and take this opportunity 
to express our appreciation and thanks to 
all those men and women who have contri- 
buted immeasurably to our success. With- 
out their loyalties and skill none of this 
would have been possible. 

In commemorating the occasion, we are 
publishing this morning a 64-page tabloid 
that will be included as part of your regu- 
lar newspaper. We hope you like it. It 
tells, in part, the story of this newspaper 
and of the great area it serves. 

We are proud to have played a part in 
the development of this section of Maine 
and we look ahead with confidence that 
over the next century even greater things 
are destined for eastern and northern 
Maine. 


Free Enterprise—Let’s Just Try It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following text of a 
column which recently appeared in the 
Detroit Free Press, written by Inez Robb. 
This article is being brought to the at- 
tention of this body at the request of a 
constituent of mine: 

FreE ENTERPRISE—LeE?r’s Just Try Ir 

(By Inez Robb) 

In my lifetime I have heard so much fa- 
vorable discussion of free enterprise I would 
dearly love to see the United States give it 
an experimental try. 

It is not a return to laissez-faire economics 
I crave, but halt to leaping socialism. 

And to prove that Fearless Fosdick is a 
quaking coward compared with me, I would, 
if I had the power, end any and all Gov- 
ernment subsidies at once. 

That would send the whole Nation, both 
the “haves” and the “have nots” into a tail- 
spin. 

The “haves,” who wouldn't have it (a sub- 
sidy) any more, would be screaming like 
banshees until their voices gave out. And 
the “have nots,” who have been giving the 
“haves” a free ride for years, would be numb 
with joy. 

I would unsubsidy everyone—farmers, oil- 
men and even illegitimate mothers—and 
give the law of the marketplace—good old 
supply and demand, a chance to operate. 

Surely, we couldn’t be any worse off under 
free enterprise than under subsidy social- 
ism, with which the Nation ran up a na- 
tional deficit of $13 billion in the fiscal year 
of 1958-59. 

Under the subsidy system, we are certainly 
going for broke. And Congress has just 
voted another increase in the national debt 
ceiling. 

That ceiling is now so far up above the 
cloudline that I can’t see it with a telescopic 
lens. 

It'll have to be raised to $300 billion to en- 
able us to pay interest on the debt. This 
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is known as a viscious circle in cold cash. 

I would cut everyone loose from his sub- 
sidy to sink or swim, survive or perish in 
true Horatio Alger fashion. 

Maybe that would help dry up the river 
of surplus wheat and end the racket in 
storage facilities for the Nation’s surplus 
commodities. 

Maybe if subsidies ceased so would the 
American miracle of decreasing farm popula- 
tion and increasing farm surpluses. 

I would chop off airline and shipping sub- 
sidies before the railroads cut themselves in 
on this melon. And the oil and mineral 
depletion tax would be out the window. 

Only veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities, plus the widows and orphans of 
men who have died in the military service 
would be generously cared for by the Gov- 
ernment. 

There would be no blanket subsidies in 
the way of free-for-all hospitalization and 
pensions. 

As for subsidization of illegitimate mother- 
hood—that would be out, too. These 
mothers-for-profit would go off the relief 
rolis, pronto. 

I would propose sterilization of such a 
woman, after two illegitimate children, and 
also the men responsible. 

Uniess this country is willing to give free 
enterprise a chance by abolishing subsidies 
and making everyone stand on his own two 
feet, we unsubsidized taxpayers will be sup- 
porting politically powerful minorities the 
rest of our lives. 


Remarks of James V. Day, Director, Na- 
tional Public Relations Commission, 
the American Legion, Before the De- 
partment of Maine Convention, Bangor, 
Maine, June 27, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been privileged to haye a personal rela- 
tionship with Jim Day, and to know him 
is to recognize that he is one of Maine’s 
outstanding citizens. 

Presently Jim is performing a stellar 
service for the American Legion, acting 
as director of its national public rela- 
tions commission. 

Late last month Mr, Day delivered an 
address at an American Legion conven- 
tion in Maine, and because his remarks 
touch on matters vital to America, I 
commend them to the attention of my 
colleagues in the Congress. 

The address follows: 

REMARKS OF JAMES V. Day, Drrecror, Na- 
TIONAL PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMISSION, THE 
AMERICAN LEGION, BEFORE THE DEPARTMENT 
OF MatIne CONVENTION, BANGOR, MAINE, 
JUNE 27, 1959 
I am deeply privileged to appear before 

you today and bring official greetings from 

the national headquarters of the American 

Legion. 

As most of you know, 8 years ago I had 
the honor of serving as your department 
commander. That year was a freat revela- 
tion to me as to just what the American 
Legion is and what its principles are. Since, 
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I have held other posts in the Legion, and 
3 years ago I was selected national director 
of public relations of our organization. 

As national director of public relations, I 
continue to be impressed and inspired by 
the forces of good represented in this coun- 
try by the American Legion. The(Legion is 
without a doubt one of the most powerful 
organizations of service in this country, not 
only for veterans but for all the people. 

Some of you here attended the first Amer- 
ican Legion convention in Maine as World 
War I veterans. Some of you, as veterans 
of World War II and Korea, are attending 
your first convention. But, whether this is 
your first or your 4ist convention—I don’t 
have to tell you that the American Legion 
is on the march forward. 

Our membership record of the past year 
proves it. Every single day since our na~ 
tional convention in Chicago last Septem- 
ber, our 1959 membership has been greater 
than the corresponding day of 1958. It is 
now more than 16,000 ahead of last year at 
this time, and despite the natural rate of 
attrition, I think it is going to be on the 
increase for years to come. In Maine, my 
last report showed you were within 590 of 
your 1959 goal. 

Just what does this upward trend mean to 
you and me? What difference does it make? 

Let me tell you some of the things I read 
into an increased enrollment. First, it means 
that there is a growing strength and vitality 
in the American Legion. We may have cele- 
brated our 40th birthday this year, but the 
Legion is the youngest 40-year-old you're 
ever going to meet. There is no hardening 
of the arteries here. 

It means that the prestige of the Ameri- 
can Legion is growing—that more and more 
people are approving of what the American 
Legion stands for. It means that the en- 
thusiasm, which is self-evident here, will be 
carried back to your individual posts. 

Most important—it means that the Ameri- 
can Legion has been performing its mis- 
sion—that it has been doing the job for 
which it was created—that the pledge of 
“service to the community, State, and Na- 
tion,” is being carried out. 

It means that the American Legion has 
had the manpower, the initiative, and the 
know-how to be a positive force for Ameri- 
canism. I don’t need to tell you that there 
are those who find comfort in any sign of 
weakness in the American Legion. This past 
year has not been a very good one for them. 

In one short speech there is not time to 
list all the ways in which American Legion 
posts throughout the country are helping to 
build better communities. 

This summer more than 18,000 high school 
juniors will be learning the real meaning of 
citizenship at 49 American Legion Boys 
States. These youngsters are already leaders 
in their own schools. Their participation in 
these workshops in civic and State gov- 
ernments gives them a big boost toward the 
right kind of community ieadership. 

I doubt that there are any future Alger 
Hisses at an American Legion Boys State. 
As evidence of the public appreciation for 
Boys State as a training school for future 
civic leaders, I cite the growing number of 
youngsters who attend under the sponsor- 
ship of other community organizations. We 
are indebted to those groups for the con- 
fidence and support. 


American Legion posts are sponsoring 
4,333 Boys Scout units. Some 182,000 boys 
are too busy with the fun and serious busi- 
ness of Scouting to worry the police. The 
so-called beat generation will get few re- 
cruits from youngsters who have been taught 
to live by the Boy Scout law. The American 
Legion’s role in scouting is also on the as- 
cendancy. During this past year, Legion 
posts added nearly 100 Scouts units. 
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Today nearly a million youngsters are 
playing baseball under the auspices of the 
American Legion. On the opening day of 
the baseball season this year, 15 of the 16 
starting pitchers in the Major Leagues were 
graduates of American Legion Junior base- 
ball. A possible professional career in base- 
ball, however, is a very minor part of this 
program. Its major values are the teaching 
of sportsmanship, team play, and physical 
fitness. 

During the past 12 months, Legion posts, 
together with the Auxiliary, the 40 and 8, 
and the 8 and 40, spent in the neighborhood 
of $7 million on child welfare and re- 
lated youth activities. This money was in- 
vested in the future of America. The stock 
market can go up or down, But the money 
and effort which are devoted to teaching 
citizenship and building stronger families 
will always show areturn. Now, The Ameri- 
can Legion has its own Child Welfare Foun- 
dation. It is pioneering in new and promis- 
ing projects aimed at the prevention of some 
of the physical and social ills of children. 

In the field of civil defense, American 
Legion light duty rescue squads are be- 
ing organized in community after com- 
munity. Legion-sponsored blood donor 
groups are among the most effective in the 
countgy. The American Legion amateur 
radio network became operational last fall 
and stands ready to fill a vital communi- 
cation need in any emergency. 

We are convinced that veterans, all vet- 
erans, prefer jobs to pensions. This year 
we have started an active program to stimu- 
late the employment of the older worker. 
It will not be an easy matter to change 
almost universal employment practices, but 
we have made a start. We believe there is 
a@ great waste of manpower when business 
and industry fill all vacancies with men 
under 45 and force retirement at 65. 

These are but a few of our nationwide 
activities. All of them begin in a post, 
yours and mine. The individual programs 
are varied and countless. But they all: be- 
gin in the same place. 

None of us serve the American Legion wi 
the hope of personal credit. We work for 
and in its because we believe in it, because 
it is our way of meeting an obligation. to 
our Nation and our fellow veterans. 

That is the reason we are so enthusiastic 
about the new spirit of progress and ac- 
complishment which we sense in this con- 
vention and throughout our organization. 
We recognize that there are still great ob- 
stacles and serious challenges. But we want 
to get on with the job. 

This spirit of dedication holds great prom- 
ise not just for the American Legion but 
for all veterans—and for the Nation itself. 

On the pension legislation now in Con- 
gress, we have been sniped at from both 
sides. The antiveteran group charged us 
with conspiring to bankrupt the Nation. At 
the other extreme, we were belabored for 
failing to advocate pensions for all. How- 
ever, we did defeat the original bill which 
had the backing of the administration. The 
new bill, while it does not do everything 
the American Legion hoped for, is a 
tremendous improvement over the original 
bill. It finally puts World War II and 
Korean war widows on equality with World 
War I widows, a proposition the American 
Legion has been urging since World War II. 

The new bill has the support of the Le- 
gion because its good features far outweigh 
the undesirable ones, and that is why we 
were sniped at. It does not worry us in the 
Legion. We have too much to do to be 
bothered about who is getting the criticism 
or the credit. a» 

The American Legion is and will be 
highly critical of our national failure to take 
and maintain an offensive in the struggle 
between communism and freedom. 
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There are those people who speak of the 
“preservation of the Nation,” of the need 
for “national defense,” of the “maintenance 
of our way of life,” when actually we need 
something more. These are negative or, at 
best, passive ideas. We need not only to 
preserve—but also to build. We need to ad- 
vance as well as defend. Few battles are 
won by the guard detail. Battles are won 
by the force which takes the offensive, 
which sends its patrols out into the uh- 
known enemy territory with an objective, 
and fights to win the objective. 

We'll never beat communism mearly by 
being against it. We will defeat communism 
only through a vital and dynamic faith in 
Americanism. 

Our duty in this, the nuclear age, is to 
wage the fight for freedom with all the 
courage and vigor we can muster. The in- 
ternational conspiracy of atheistic com- 
munism threatens us with total extinction 
through the deadly destruction wrought by 
the devastating weapons of this era. 

The FBI tells us that Soviet espionage 
activities in this country expose the fallacy 
of so-called peaceful coexistence. In recent 
years, pseudo appeals for peace by Com- 
munists have been more than matched by 
intensified Communist espionage efforts in 
the United States. Using blackmail, bribery, 
and similar techniques, Communist agents, 
many with diplomatic immunity, are step- 
ping up their efforts to obtain our military, 
scientific, and industrial know-how for use 
against us. 

One tried and proven weapon the Com- 
munists have used in the past has been the 
ruthless smear. Congressional committees, 
patriotic organizations, including the Amer- 
ican Legion, the FBI, and all those who at- 
tack subversion and defend American con- 
cepts are primary targets. The American 
Legion is proud to have earned from Com- 
munists and their fellow travelers the title 
of archenemy. 

The best yardstick of the effectiveness of 
the fight against communism is the fury of 
the smear attacks against the fighter, 
launched and conducted by the Reds. The 
smear of the American Legion by the Com- 
munists is not a new thing. It has been 
a continuing part of Communist effort since 
the American Legion exposed it 40 years ago. 

There was a time when American ideals 
of freedom and opportunity fired man’s 
imagination throughout the globe. The 
United States was the light and. hope of all 
mankind. It should becomegsuch a symbol 
again. It can, provided wé have a plan of 
victory consistent with our American prin- 
ciples, provided we are willing to work and 
to sacrifice for our ideals—provided we take 
the offensive in the war for the minds of 
men. 

I believe all real Americans will agree when 
I say that we want to live in a land which 
is strong enough and morally courageous 
enough so that, instead of receiving inso- 
lent Communist ultimatums, we will be 
issuing American ultimatums to Red tyrants. 

We want to live in a nation which will 
not tolerate the spawning of communism on 
its own doorstep, Cuba, or in any other part 
of the free world that remains. 

Action on these principles is the funda- 
mental task of the American Legion. We 
must become a focal center for rallying the 
moral strength of democracy. No other or- 
ganization can do this for us. Moral leader- 
ship in this time of crisis can be claimed 
only by an organization which is completely 
free of ulterior motive, an organization 
which is courageously representative of all 
that is good in our way of life. This is the 
American Legion, 
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Address by Dr. Louis M. Orr, President, 


American Medical Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address by Dr. Louis M. 
Orr, of Orlando, Fla., president of the 
American Medical Association: 

ADDRESS TO THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES BY LOUIS 
M. Orr, M.D., oF ORLANDO, FLA., PRESIDENT- 
ELectT, AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
OPENING SESSION, House or DELEGATES, 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 108TH AN- 
NUAL MEETING, ATLANTIC CiTy, JUNE 8, 
1959 
Mr. Speaker, members and guests of the 

house of delegates, I would like to express 
my warm, personal approval of the applause 
which you have given to Dr, Gunnar Gun- 
dersen. For the past 2 years, in his exten- 
sive travels throughout this country, and in 
Europe, Asia, and Australia, he has been an 
effective spokesman for American medicine. 
Dr. Gundersen has carried out his presi- 
dential duties not only with energy, but also 
with dignity and sincerity. I commend him 
for a job well done, and I-hope that in the 
year ahead I can achieve the same high level 
of performance, 

In my brief remarks this morning, I shall 
look at a few issues and challenges which I 
believe should have close attention from this 
house of delegates and the entire medical 
profession—not just for the next 12 months, 
but for years to come. 

The policy actions taken at this meeting 
will be vitally important to American medi- 
cine. In addition, we must give constant 
attention to many other problems—old ones, 
new ones, and hardy perennials. Taking the 
long-range view, let me point out for par- 
ticular problem areas which demand full 
recognition and advance planning to meet 
the needs of the future. 


COSTS OF MEDICAL CARE 


One of these is the cost of medical care. 
Numerous Federal agencies and State gov- 
ernments are conducting studies of hospital 
costs, health insurance programs, and other 
economic aspects of medical care. Everyone 
is writing or speaking on this subject—poli- 
ticians, economists, magazine writers, news- 
paper columnists, and curbstone experts, 
who sometimes airtheir views through the 
press. 

The American public—and rightfully so— 
has an intense interest in the costs of medi- 
cal care. Those costs involve the people’s 
lives, health and pocketbooks. But the 
mass of written and spoken words frequently 
produces confusion and misinterpretation of 
facts in the field of medical economics, 
Quick and easy information—sometimes mis- 
information—is coming from persons who 
may be adept at statistics, but who lack a 
thorough knowledge of all the medical and 
human elements that go into health care. 

Therefore, I strongly urge thatthe Ameri- 
can Medical Association take the lead in pro- 
viding authoritative information gathered by 
qualified personnel with a real understand- 
ing of all the economic, medical and human 
factors involved in this complex subject. 

As I see it, such a program should involve 
much more than the collection of dry statis- 





tics—it should include continuing, simplified 
interpretation, made understandable to the 
public. It should include studies of all pos- 
sible ways to stabilize or reduce the costs 
of medical care, hospitalization, and health 
insurance. It should encourage the develop- 
ment and increased use of rest homes, nurs- 
ing homes, rehabilitation centers, chronic 
illness facilities, home care programs, home- 
maker services, and other special facilities 
for patients who do not need complete hos- 
pital care, 

Finally, in the field of hospital costs— 
and this perhaps is the major problem in 
the overall picture—the American Medical 
Association should draw atttention to all new 
ideas on the organization, design and con- 
struction of hospitals. One of these is the 
concept known as “progressive patient care’”’ 
—which means the systematic classification 
of patients according to their medical needs. 

Under such a program the hospital can 
concentrate expensive equipment and highly 
skilled personnel in an intensive care unit for 
patients who need close attention. Then, 
as a patient improves, he can be moved to 
an intermediate care unit and finally to a 
convalescent or self-help unit. This will 
represent the concept of automation in pa- 
tient care. This concept improves patient 
care and produces economy both in con- 
struction and operating costs. In the field 
of atomedics we are going to see bricks and 
mortar, metal and plaster being replaced by 
plastics. Adhesives will be substituted for 
nails and bolts. We will also see the increas- 
ing usage of computing devices, all of which 
will assist in reducing costs. Moreover, be- 
cause of the variation in room rates for the 
different units, the hotel aspects of hospital- 
ization can be reduced. 

In short, all fresh, imaginative approaches 
should be explored by the American Medical 
Association in a vigorous, continuing study 
of medical and hospital costs. 

NEED FOR DEDICATED YOUNG PEOPLE 


The second area which I have in mind is 
the recruitment of qualified, dedicated young 
people to enter the study of medicine. 

For the past 30 years or more the pro- 
duction of new physicians by our medical 
schools has kept pace with the Nation’s 
growth in population. However, we no 
longer can relax in the complacency of past 
or present accomplishments. We are enter- 
ing a period when increasingly rapid popu- 
lation growth—plus the mounting number 
and complexity of medical services—will re- 
quire a still greater increase in the annual 
number of medical school graduates. 

Last December in Minneapolis this house 
of delegates approved a clear, positive state- 
ment urging the sound expansion of exist- 
ing medical schools and the creation of new 
medical schools by universities which can 
provide the proper academic and clinical 
setting. This program of expansion would 
be based upon careful, continuing study of 
the changing needs in all categories of med- 
ical activity. 

We accept the need for a greater quantity 
of medical service in the future. At the 
same time we are encouraging the medical 
schools to experiment in new programs to 
even further improve the quality and con- 
tent of their curriculum. 

There is one more very important consid- 
eration—the mental, moral and ethical cal- 
iber of tomorrow’s doctors. 

It will not be enough to have a larger 
number of well-trained physicians in the 
years ahead. They must also be dedicated 
men and women with a profound, sincere 
realization of their obligations to their 
patients and to all of humanity. 

With these ideas in mind, I strongly urge 
the medical profession to consider the de- 
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velopment of a planned, organized program 
to recruit the best qualified young people 
into the study of medicine. Such a pro- 
gram, to be effective, must be carried out 
on all levels—national, State, local, and 
individual. 

The American Medical Association al- 
ready is engaged in a variety of efforts along 
these lines. It participates each year in the 
National Science Fair. It is producing a 
new career guidance film on medicine. It 
provides informational materials for inter- 
ested young people. The American Medical 
Association, however, cannot do the job 
alone. It must be carried down to every 
local community. 

Basically, this is a grassroots responsi- 
bility which should be assumed by every 
individual physician. He should take the 
time to talk medicine with promising young 
people of high school and college age. In 
particular, he should concentrate on those 
who have not only scientific aptitudes, but 
also the capacity for dedicated service. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


The third area to which I would call your 
attention is that of research. It has been 
estimated that by 1970 this country will be 
spending around $1 billion a year on medi- 
cal research—with about one half of that 
total coming from private philanthropy and 
industry. We in the medical profession 
must exert influence and leadership in see- 
ing that research funds are spent wisely, not 
just in the economic sense but also from 
the standpoint of scientific principles and 
the public interest. 

Medical research in the years ahead will 
require more and more money and facili- 
ties. It will require increasingly intensive 
efforts to recruit and train medical scien- 
tists with an aptitude for research. It also 
will require constant vigilance to maintain 
a sound balance between practical, applied 
research and basic, long-range research. 
The American Medical Association should 
encourage, in all areas, the creation of “life- 
time grants” in basic research. It is only 
in this way that we will be able to attract 
the dedicated minds to pursue basic re- 
search with complete freedom from worry 
and distractions, financial and otherwise. 

Those of us in active practice are, quite 
naturally, interested in the practical results 
of medical research—the new drugs, treat- 
ments and techniques which we can apply in 
our everyday work. However, we must never 
forget that the vaccines, antibiotics, and 
hormones in use today are only the end re- 
sults of basic discoveries made years ago in 
such fields as pathology, bacteriology, and 
biochemistry. 

Everyone, in and out of medicine, hopes 
and prays that a cure will be found for can- 
cer. However, if and when we achieve an 
ultimate, complete conquest of cancer, it 
probably will come through new, basic 
knowledge of body cells—how and why they 
behave as they do. This kind of research 
will then provide specific clues for the de- 
velopment of new methods of treatment and 
prevention. 

The basic research of today produces the 
lifesaving drugs, preventive vaccines and 
dramatic surgical techniques of tomorrow. 
As Dr. Hans Selye has pointed out, the Na- 
tion's culture, health, and strength depend 
primarily upon its creative basic scientists— 
those whose main endeavor is to search for 
the kind of truth that can be verified by 
experience. 

And so—whether we are promoting pri- 
vate research programs, or expressing our 
opinions on legislation involving medical re- 
search funds—let us fight always for proper 
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recognition of those dedicated men whose 
basic research may have a profound effect on 
the future of mankind. 


RESPONSIBILITIES IN AGING 


The fourth and final subject I have in 
mind is aging and health care of the aged. 
As you know, this involves a complexity of 
problems with both immediate and long- 
range aspects. The American Medical Asso- 
ciation on the national level, is working hard 
on an expanding program to bring about a 
sound, realistic approach to all phases of 
these problems. 

But here again, the American Medical 
Association cannot do the job alone. I 
strongly appeal to every State medical so- 
ciety, every county medical society, every 
physician, to accept a share of the responsi- 
bility in carrying out the national program. 
I charge every member of this house of dele- 
gates to review the work in his State, and to 
help stimulate even greater activity. 

This responsibility must be met through 
medical leadership. If it is not, the poli- 
ticians will take over the field. Every indi- 
vidual doctor must recognize the problems 
that exist in the field of aging. The key 
to sound solutions lies in community plan- 
ning to develop services and facilities at- 
tuned to the needs of older people. This 
will require close cooperation among phy- 
sicians, hospitals, and all other interested 
groups. 

Encouraging progress has been made dur- 
ing the past 6 months by medical societies, 
prepayment plans, and insurance companies 
to meet the health insurance needs of senior 
citizens. However, we probably have less 
than a year in which to demonstrate—dra- 
matically and convincingly—that private 
health insurance can do this particular job. 
I appeal for an accelerated, snowballing pro- 
gram which will demonstrate medicine’s 
leadership and wisdom in meeting the prob- 
lems of an aging population. 

This annual meeting here in Atlantic City 
promises to be an extremely interesting one. 
If I may call a spade a spade, we can ex- 
pect some very spirited discussion during the 
next 3 days. 

You will be acting upon the report of the 
Commission on Medical Care Plans, which 
was presented 6 months ago at the Minne- 
apolis meeting and which, since then, I hope 
has been under study by the entire profes- 
sion. 

You will be receiving a report from the 
judicial council on our relations with osteo- 
pathy. -* 

You will be considering some important 
recommendations from the Committee on 
Preparation for General Practice. 

You will be wrestling with some proposals 
regarding social sectirity coverage of self- 
employed physicians. 

These and many other issues coming be- 
fore you at this meeting contain the seeds 
of controversy. They involve subjects on 
which physician shave a wide range of opin- 
ions. 

MEDICAL STATESMANSHIP 


I urge every interested physician to ex- 
press himself fully at the reference commit- 
tee open hearings tomorrow. I urge every 
delegate to make full use of his privileges 
on the floor of this house. At the same time, 
I hope that all discussion will be based upon 
@ maximum of reason and logic. Above all, 
I hope that medical statesmanship will pre- 
vail—keeping in mind not only the interests 
and standards of medicine but also the med- 
ical and economic welfare of the people whom 
we serve. 

Thank you. 


July 13 


House Armed Services Subcommittee In- 
vestigation Into Activities of Retired 
Military Personnel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions of the House Committee on Armed 
Services began its investigation into the 
activities of retired military, naval, and 
civilian personnel in connection with the 
awarding of defense contracts. Because 
this action grew out of action that first 
took place on the floor of the House in 
connection with the 1960 defense ap- 
propriation bill,.and a suggested amend- 
ment to that bill which I opposed on 
the floor, I believe that some Members 
may be interested in the text of testi- 
mony which I was privileged to submit 
to the subcommittee on July 10. Under 
leave to extend my remarks the testi- 
mony follows: 

TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN SAMUEL S. 
STRATTON, DEMOCRAT, NEw YoOrRK, BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE FOR SPECIAL INVESTIGA- 
TIONS OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON ARMED 
SERVICES REGARDING THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
RETIRED MILITARY AND FEDERAL CIVILIAN 
PERSONNEL IN DEFENSE CONTRACTING, JULY 
10, 1959 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity to ap- 
pear before this subcommittee today in 
connection with the broad question of the 
employment of retired governmental per- 
sonnel, both military and civilian, in the 
field of defense contracting. I have no par- 
ticular special interest in this field except 
that I happen to be a Reserve officer in the 
Navy and I do represent a district which 
includes two major defense manufacturing 
concerns, the General Electric Co. and the 
Alco Products Co., both of Schenectady. 
Since Schenectady is an area which has been 
most heavily hit by unemployment our 
people are na@®urally concerned about any 
action that might further impair the like- 
lihood of a fair share of the employment 
connected with the defense industry from 
coming into our area. 

This subject arose in the first instance, if 
my recollection is correct, in connection 
with the employment of retired military per- 
sonnel, and it came to a head on the floor 
of the House on June 8 in an amendment 
offered by my friend and colleague from 
New York State, Congressman SANTANGELO, 
to the Defense Department appropriation 
bill for fiscal 1960 providing that no de- 
fense funds could be expended for the pay- 
ment of any contract with any firm which 
employed retired military or naval officers 
of general or flag rank who had been retired 
for less than 5 years. Although the amend- 
ment came to thé floor in the course of 
debate and was entirely unexpected, I believe 
the Recorp will show that I was the only 
Member of the House to rise and speak out 
against it specifically on the merits. The 
amendment failed by a single vote on a 
division of the House, but only after the 
chairman of the Defense Appropriations 
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Subcommittee, Mr. Manon, had indicated 
that he felt the subject raised by Congress- 
man SANTANGELO should be fully explored 
by this committee rather than be tacked 
on hastily to a major appropriation bill. 
Since the committee is now in the process 
of undertaking the inquiry to which the 
gentleman from Texas referred, my only pur- 
pose here is to restate most emphatically 
the opinions that I expressed on the House 
floor at the time the original suggestion was 
made, and to offer to this subcommittee, 
most respectfully, my own suggestions as to 
the proper course that this investigation 
should take. 

In my judgment the amendment origi- 
nally offered by Mr. SANTANGELO was unwise 
and unsound. It could only have had the 
result of damaging many entirely innocent 
retired officers, a.nd it would have had a most 
disastrous effect on the conduct of our whole 
defense program. Certainly this commit- 
tee would not, I am sure, desire to do any- 
thing either to impair the defense pro- 
gram or to cause injustice to be done to 
loyal officers of our armed services who 
have completed their service and retired 
pursuant to law. 

The original amendment appears to have 
been offered on the assumption that retired 
officers who have gone to work in defense 
plants are, if not always at least in most 
cases, utilizing their knowledge of defense 
matters and their acquaintances among de- 
fense personnel to the detriment of the 
Government, the taxpayers, and the defense 
program as a whole. The suggestion has 
even been made that thousands and perhaps 
millions of dollars might be saved, without 
any impairment whatsoever in our national 
defense, if retired officers were barred from 
any position in a defense contracting or- 
ganization, 

I am not aware whether any evidence 
exists to support such a charge. It may 
well be that there are instances where re- 
tired officers have used their abilities im- 
properly to the detriment of the country 
and at a waste of the taxpayers’ money. 
That, of course, will be one of the things 
to which this committee will address itself 
in the course of this inquiry. But it would 
be my own feeling that such instances of 
a@ betrayal of trust will be very few and 
far between, and that as a general rule it 
may be assumed that the retired officers 
of this country, regardless of their rank, 
are loyal, honest and conscientious individ- 
uals who are no less anxious to serve the 
interests of their country after their retire- 
ment than when they were in uniform. 
Certainly those retired officers who now 
occupy positions of importance in the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and Alco Products in my 
home city—and there are a substantial 
number of them—most definitely meet this 
standard. 

And so I believe it would be a grave mis- 
take if this committee were to proceed on 
the assumption that there is something in- 
herently wrong with a retired officer going to 
work for a defense contractor, and I do not 
believe that the committee intends to create 
any such impression. On the contrary, there 
would seem to be evidence to suggest that 
this kind of-procedure is actually extremely 
helpful to the national defense. In the first 
place, the defense contractor greatly bene- 
fits from the advice and recommendations of 
individuals who have spent their lives in 
the defense field. How better could a civilian 
manufacturer understand the requirements 
of the defense program than with the help 
of someone in his own company who had 
been closely connected with that kind of pro- 
gram? In the second place, what more nat- 
ural thing for a retired officer to do than to 
find retired employment in the field with 
which he is most directly familiar and in 
which he has spent his life? All of us, 
as members of the Armed Services Com- 
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mittee, are well aware that the retirement 
income for officers is not excessive. Most 
of our officers are retiring these days at com- 
paratively young ages, many while their fam- 
ilies are still im the process of completing 
their education, which is the period of 
heaviest demand on one’s income. To ex- 
pect’ that a retired officer should live and 
provide for his family entirely on his retire- 
ment pay is, of course, completely unrealis- 
tic. Only recently our committee approved 
the Navy hump legislation which would 
force senior Officers out of the service earlier 
than they would normally except to retire, 
and we acknowledged the economic burden 
this would place on them by providing for 
the payment of a special separation bonus to 
such officers. Many of these officers, by the 
way, though in the rank of captain, will be 
promoted to flag rank upon their retirement, 
and therefore would fall within the terms of 
the original Santangelo amendment. 
Wouldn’t we be causing them a grave in- 
justice to, force them out of uniform ahead 
of the normal period of time and then fore- 
close automatically to them the one civilian 
field where they would be most likely to find 
employment? 

Actually, if our defense program is to suc- 
ceed—and judging from the continuing be- 
havior of the Soviet Union we will have a 
defense program of some magnitude with 
us for a long, long time to come—then there 
must be the closest possible liaison and 
understanding between those in the military 
service and those in the manufacturing field. 
How better can we hope to achieve this 
necessary liason than by means of a free 
and untrammeled interchange of personnel? 

If there are abuses then of course these 
should be dealt with. But it would be my 
recommendation that any legislation de- 
signed to prevent any such abuses be di- 
rected toward the specific abuses the com- 
mittee uncovers rather than toward retired 
officers and defense contractors generally. 
Surely we need not throw out the baby with 
the bath. This was the basic flaw in the 
Santangelo amendment; and had it been en- 
acted the whole defense program would 
have ground to an abrupt stop. 

Specifically, the implication that retired 
officers employed in Defense Establishments 
is a bad thing would seem to be based on 
the assumption that defense contracts are 
awarded by one or two individuals, in which 
case personal friendships and individual fa- 
voritism might be controlling. Frankly, my 
own limited experience has been that this is 
not the case, that before any contract can 
be awarded the decision must pass through 
many different hands and many different 
boards. Personal acquaintances might well 
enable an individual company to grasp more 
quickly Defense Department requirements 


. and be able to locate more readily the first 


stage in the procurement process, but they 
would not be likely to have any decisive in- 
fluence on the outcome. 

I would respectfully suggest that the com- 
mittee direct its attention to this particular 
field. If it develops that important con- 
tracts can be awarded by single individuals 
on the basis of nothing more substantial 
than favoritism, then in my judgment cor- 
rective legislation ought to address itself to 
the contract-awarding machinery, to insure 
a@ close check on the actions of any single 
individual. 

These are only tentative suggestions, Mr. 
Chairman, and I make them with some hesi- 
tation in view of my status as a very junior 
member of this distinguished committee. I 
know that the subcommittee has very broad 
experience in the whole field of defense pro- 
curement which cannot be duplicated by 
any individual member. But what disturbs 
me most about this investigation, Mr. Chair- 
man, is what I might describe as a cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand, suggesting that 
we in America may gradually be moving 
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back toward the view of a bygone day that 
might best be expressed by the term “the 
devil theory of war.” I had thought that as 
@ result of our experiences in World War II 
and our experience during the cold war that 
has followed it, that we had at last grown 
out of the rather naive assumptions that 
were prevalent in the 1920’s and 1930's that 
the military operations of World War I were 
not the result of broad political, economic, 
and social forces at work, but rather were 
the result of the schemings and machina- 
tions of one of two sinister and evil indi- 
viduals. 

I hope we are not today allowing ourselves 
to fall into the same trap by implying that 
the heavy financial and psychological bur- 
dens of continuing to stand up against the 
massive threat of Soviet communism are not 
the result of equally massive political and 
economic forces at work in the modern world, 
but rather have been caused by the evil 
machinations of just a few individuals and 
that when these individuals are removed we 
can live quietly and easily and cheaply once 
more. Can we honestly believe that there is 
some sort of “devil’’ explanation of this kind 
for the high cost of military budgets? Can 
we honestly believe that if we only push aside 
One or two retired generals or admirals we 
can provide for our military security on a 
painless and almost costless basis? 

As a boy, I grew up in a day, Mr. Chair- 
man, when the professional miliitary men 
of this country were not held in very high 
regard. It was quite fashionable when I was 
in college to sneer at anyone in uniform and 
to assume that no individual worth his salt 
would ever be so silly to consider a profes- 
sional military career. I hope, Mr. Chairman, 
we never go back to that kind of thing again. 
Thank God that, in spite of that common 
view, we had able career officers ready when 
World War It came, to win the victory for 
America. And unless we can continue to 
attract and retain in our armed services the 
ablest and most competent men and women 
to solve some of the fantastically complex 
problems that confront us in maintaining 
our national security, we will be in desperate 
straits indeed in the years ahead. 

Let this subcommittee certainly root out 
all evildoing that may exist. But let us not 
also lend ourselves, even unwittingly, to the 
support of any campaign that would sug- 
gest that those who have dedicated their 
lives to the defense of their country are 
actually men and women who are under- 
mining it. Let us do nothing that will, even 
indirectly, discourage wise and intelligent 
men and women from going into the career 
service of our country. Let us instead recog- 
nize that this Nation has indeed a right to 
expect those who have served in uniform to 
continue to make their skills available to the 
defense of their country as long as life and 
breath permit. 
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New Park in Tri-State Area—Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Virginia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Park Service has recently an- 
nounced the opening, this summer, of 
the Cumberland Gap National Park in 
the area of three States, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Virginia. This new park 
appropriately dedicated on July 4 last 
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will offer vast scenic beauties and rec- 
reational opportunities to those who visit 
the three-State area. Mr. Warner 
Ogden has written an interesting ac- 
count of this historic and scenic wonder- 
land park. His writing appeared in the 
New York Times on June 7, 1959, and 
under unanimous consent I include this 
report in the Appendix of the REecorp. 
The report follows: 


A New Park IN THE APPALACHIANS—CUMBER- 
LAND Gap Tracr Ser ASIDE IN MEMORY OF 
THE PIONEERS 


(By Warner Ogden) 


MinpiesBoro, Ky.—Daniel Boone blazing 
the Wilderness Trail through Cumberland 
Gap in 1775, had a major role in bringing 
dranra and romance to a famous pass. 

Now the new Cumberland Gap National 
Historical Park is an American shrine to pre- 
serve the memory of the pioneers who passed 
through there for the conquest and settle- 
ment of the lower Ohio and Mississippi Val- 
leys, and the Northwest. 

Travelers today can follow in the footsteps 
of the Indians, the early settlers, the Civil 
War strategists with their “Long Tom” can- 
non on the Pinnacle, and the seekers of for- 
tune who came here with English capital in 
the Gay Nineties for a short-lived industrial 
boom. 

Now, however, travelers come by good roads 
over the path of the pioneers to the more 
than 20,000-acre midland Gibraltar of Amer- 
ica in a scenic area where the corners of 
Kentucky, Virginia, and Tennessee meet. It 
is easily reached by U.S. 25-E and US. 58. 


VISITOR CENTER 


A new visitor center, with museum and 
theater, will be completed this month, just 
off U.S. 25-E, near the northern entrance to 
the new park. Various events have been 
arranged in the area in connection with the 
park dedication July 4. 

The main program will be a 2-day celebra- 
tion at Middlesboro July 3 and 4. On July 3 
there will be judging of historic window dis- 
plays; a golf match between professionals 
and amateurs on what is called the oldest 
golf course in the United States in continu- 
ous existence; arrival of a pioneer Thomas 
Walker wagon on the Wilderness Road; a 
parade; a barbecue, and a homecoming jam- 
boree with variety shows. 

Then on July 4 there will be North-South 
“skirmish” teams, an official luncheon, pres- 
entation of State flags of all the States and 
the dedication of the park at the Visitor Cen- 
ter, with fireworks at night. 

President Eisenhower was invited by a 
three-State delegation which went to Wash- 
ington, Members have been hopeful that he 
would accept. When they mentioned the 
“oldest golf course,” the President laughed 
and quipped, “That would be an induce- 
ment.” * 

OVERLOOK TERRACE 


The park is being rapidly developed by the 
National Park Service. An overlook terrace 
has been completed on the Pinnacle, highest 
peak in the park, from which may be seen 
parts of several States, including the Great 
Smoky Mountains, 80 miles to the south, on 
clear days. Wide horseshoe parking grounds, 
an information center and a visitor shelter 
with displays have also been built near the 
crest of the Pinnacle. Paths through pine- 
scented woodlands lead to the overlook, to 
Civil War fortifications, to the old road up 
which “Long Tom” was hauled, and to other 
points of interest. 

For a historic step into the past, tourists 
can stop at the new visitor center. The 
museum is in the exhibits room on the sec- 
ond floor of the center. Twenty-three ex- 
hibits cover a period of history beginning 
prior to the coming of the explorers and on 
into the 20th century, with emphasis on the 
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pioneer period. In the museum are dis- 
plays showing the background of the pio- 
neers and their role in the Nation's history. 

Of special interest is a diorama showing 
Daniel Boone and his axemen blazing the 
Wilderness Road. There are also small mod- 
els of an early Kentucky fort and a Civil 
War supply wagon. 

A small theater, open without charge, 
seats 150 persons. The audio-visual equip- 
ment includes an automatic slide-synchron- 
ized sound program unit, a 16-mm. movie 
projector and conventional slide projector. 

“The automatic unit combines a narrated 
historical story and description of principal 
park features with slides showing historical 
events and scenic views of the park,” Dean 
Guy, park superintendent explained. The 
movie is being presented at frequent inter- 
vals daily to aid the visitor in understanding 
and enjoying the park. 

Two observation areas at the Visitor Cen- 
ter give panorama views of the gap. 

A new road leads from U.S. 25-E to the 
parking area of the Visitor Center and a new 
road is being completed from the Visitor 
Center to the Skyland Road, which goes up 
to the pinnacle. There are 4 miles of park 
roads open to the public. 


SCENIC WILDERNESS 


Among the park’s sights are Cudjo’s Cave 
at Cumberland Gap, discovered by Dr. 
Thomas Walker in 1750, and a scenic wilder- 
ness known by the names of the Devil’s Gar- 
den, Sand Cave, and White Rocks. This area 
encompasses a 20-mile segment of the Cum- 
berland Mountains wall, which is split by 
the great pass through which the pioneers 
poured. 

Among nearby attractions is Lincoln Me- 
morial University, with its Lincoln room, at 
Harrogate, Tenn., which is also open to 
visitors. 

Dr. Robert L. Kincaid, historian and for- 
mer president of Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity, had much to do with the creation of 
the new park. He and others in Kentucky, 
Virginia, and Tennessee began their efforts 
35 years ago. Dr. Kincaid impressed Wash- 
ington with the need to preserve the historic 
area. 

“Cumberland Gap has been the scene for 
a vast pageant of American history,” he re- 
ported. “Although deep in the interior of 
the early West, it spans nearly three cen- 
turies of white civilization in the continent. 
Gabriel Arthur first passed through it in 
1673 over the well-worn Indian trail known 
as Athawominee or the Path of the Armed 
Ones. Dr. Thomas Walker, making a tour 
into the West in 1750 for the Loyal Land Co., 
chartered it officially for the first time. 
Nineteen years later Daniel Boone passed 
through with some companions on his first 
long hunt in the Kentucky land. 

“However, it was not until 1775, when he 
and a band of 30 axmen cut the Wilderness 
Road to Kentucky, that the famous pass 
began its major role in the settlement of the 
Northwest. With this event Cumberland 
Gap leaped into national significance.” 

It was Henry Clay who, while riding to 
make a speech to mountaineers, paused in 
the historic pass and turned his ear to the 
silent forests which spread out before him. 
In reply to a query from someone who broke 
his revery, the great oratof said, “I am listen- 
ing to the tread of the coming millions.” 

This three-State region today looks for 
millions through the years ahead to. come to 
the new historical park. Any information 
desired on the area may be obtained free 
from the Middlesboro Chamber of Commerce 
office, which has a list of accommodations 
available, including hotels, motels, and 
restaurants. 

Middlesboro, a town of 15,000, was origi- 
nally named Middlesborough after a coal and 
iron center in England by that name. It 
has @ main street over 100 feet wide. Par- 
allel streets are named after English shires. 


July 13 


OUTDOOR DRAMA 


At Pine Mountain State Park, near Pine- 
ville, Ky., 12 miles from Cumiberland Gap, 
the outdoor drama, “The Book of Job,” opens 
in Laurel Cove, a natural amphitheater, in 
June. The drama will run to July 25, Mon- 
day through Saturday nights at 8:30. 

From the mountains, the first of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority lakes (Norris Lake) 
is reached by U.S. 25-E, just a few miles south 
of Cumberland Gap, on the way to Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park. 


Cross Country With the On-to-Oregon 
Cavalcade—IX 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the On- 
to-Oregon Cavalcade has reached the 
State of Idaho, and is well on its. way 
across that State. The cross-country 
trek has included one wedding—in Kem- 
merer, Wyo. The bride was Miss Judy 
Roudebaugh. The groom was Mr. Al 
Hollaman. Both are Oregonians. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the ninth on-the-trail 
report written by Robert (Rudy) Roude- 
baugh, father of the bride and driver of 
the Drain wagon. It covers the days 
June .20 through June 29, and appeared 
in the July 2, 1959, issue of the Drain, 
Oreg., Enterprise. 

The report follows: 


DAUGHTER’S WEDDING BiccEst EVENT ON 
WaGoOn TRA FOR Rupy 


(By Robert (Rudy) Roudebaugh, driver of 
Drain covered wagon in the 2,000-mile 
trek to Oregon from Independence, Mo., 
retracing the historical Oregon Trail) 


June 20 and 21: Arrived at the Green River 
Camp at 11:30 for the weekend. Green River 
was high, but went down 2 or 3 feet this 
weekend. Janell helped a little lamb get 
back to its mother. It took her about an 
hour. It was the cutest thing she’s done 
on the trip. Al Hollaman and Judy Roude- 
baugh arrived here at camp about midnight. 

June 22, 5:56: All hooked up and ready to 
roll. 6:44: We sure had a tough pull to get 
out of our camp this morning. We are now 
entering Lincoln County. Al and Judy have 
been taken to Evanston for their blood test 
80 we won’t see them until this evening. The 
way things look they will be kept pretty 
busy. All that you see along here are sheep- 
herder wagons on every point. We can still 
see a peak of Windy River Range, also snow 
peaks in Utah. The sun is shining but it is 
windy. 11:20: Arrived at Taylor grazing 
land. 

June 23, 6:05: On-Highway 128. It is the 
slickest oil we have ever been on for the 
mules. Ki and Janell have gone into Kem- 
merer to get ready for the wedding. 7:22: 
A logging truck is going by. It had about 
60 or 70 logs. Stakes are about twice as high 
as the ones out there (Oregon). Looked like 
all 32-foot logs. There were no binders on. 

9:58: Crossed Willow Creek. 10:03: Going 
by sawmill and planer. I understand the 
mill cuts about 70,000 board feet a day. 
11:19: Arrived in Kemmerer, elevation is 
6,924 feet, population. 1,667. 11:24: Went 
over the Hams Fork River. 11:30: Arrived at 
the city triangle for Judy’s wedding. There ~ 
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was a large crowd, between 500 and 800 peo- 
ple. 
WEDDING ON THE TRAIL 


The wedding was held in front of the Ore- 
gon Trail marker across the street from the 
mother store of J. C. Penneys. It was the 
only wedding ever held in Triangle Park. 
I gave the bride away and Janell was maid 
of honor. Sheryl Carnine was bridesmaid 
with Don Work acting as best man. At the 
very, very last minute, my mother arrived 
from Lexington, Nebr. (Mrs. James Roude- 
baugh). 

It was the most. wonderful wedding two 
young people could ever had. Judy made the 
most beautiful bride, all in white. Many 
thanks to Mrs. Edna Erickson. She made 
Judy’s wedding dress. By the way, Judy was 
about 20 minutes late getting to the wed- 
ding. 12:04: Judy and Al drove the wagon 
away from the triangle. 

12:45: Arrived at camp at the Kemmerer 
sale ground. 2:00: A wedding reception was 
held at the Frontier dining room. All the 
wagon train personnel were present and many 
of my old friends of Kemmerer were also 
there. They had a beautiful wedding cake 
furnished by the Kemmerer Bakery. They 
received many lovely gifts. 

I visited with an old boss of mine, Ralph 
Sutton, most of the afternoon. I worked 
for him 22 years ago. He also showed us the 
trail for tomorrow past his ranch. 7:30: The 
people of Kemmerer gave us a banquet in 
honor of the bride and groom. My mother 
and I were both asked to make a speech. 
Ralph Sutton’s mother came from Salt Lake 
City to see me tonight. I was always treated 
like one of the family. It. was one of the 
biggest days I’ve had on the trail. 

June 24: People in Kemmerer had us for 
breakfast at the Frontier Cafe this morning. 
5:52: All harnessed up and ready to roll. 
Judy and Al are riding with us today. 6:29: 
We are leaving Kemmerer. 6:37: We are 
crossing over Ham Fork River. 8:15: We are 
pulling a steep hill. All the people got off 
to walk. 8:28: Elevation 7,510 feet. 9:25: 
Elevation 7,663. The road branches off at the 
old Sutton ranch. We are also going by the 
lone pine tree which is an old landmark. 
The old tree hasn’t grown in years. 11:11: 
Elevation 6,362 feet. 11:47: Elevation has 
gone up to 7,805 feet. 

Last night we visited the grave of Nancy 
Hill, who died on July 4, 1847. We also saw 
three other graves of unknown men. 12:12: 
Arrived at camp. We are staying at a place 
called Immigrant Springs. John McDermott 
and the Cormier family have traveled the last 
few miles behind the wagons. Paul rode with 
the Carnines and Bobbie rode with me. Ki, 
Al, and Judy rode in the car with the rest 
of them. Five-year-old Bobbie calls me his 
wagonmaster. Janell has been down watch- 
ing some sheep about a quarter of a mile 
away. 

June 25, 5:30: Al and Judy have left for 
home. 6:02: We are headed northwest. The 
sun is out bright but it is still hazy. This 
camp we stayed at was an old watering hole 
for the pioneers on the Oregon Trail. It was 
so pretty and green with ice cold water. I 
wish we could have stayed longer. (It even 
had some trees.) There was snow pretty 
close to camp. Some of the wagon people 
went up and brought some snow back for our 
coolers. 6:22: Elevation 8,035. 7:31: Janell 
just got out of bed. 7:46: Elevation is now 
8,400. A spring in the seat broke. 8:00: 
Going down a hill to Sublet Creek. 8:30: 
Just going down a hill. We had to lock the 
wheels to slow our speed. Ki walked and 
Janell said, “If I ride all the way down I 
wouldn’t be chicken.” 9:14: We are going 
to start down another hill, and will lock our 
wheels again. 10:24: Drove off of Rocky Hill 
into Rock Creek. 10:36; Ki’s brother, Bob 
Weaver and family from Springfield, Oreg., 
showed up and we sure were surprised to see 
them. His two boys rode with me to Coke- 

ville (Sam and Bob). 11:22; Hit the oil 
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road. We have sure seen a lot of Hereford 
cattle along thisroad. 11:25: Crossed Spring 
Creek. 12:07: Arrived at camp along Spring 
Creek at the edge of Cokeville. Its popula- 
tion is 600 and the elevation is 6,192 feet. 

June 26, 5:25: It has started to rain. Doc 
has a sore neck. 6:18: We are on our way, 
northwest on Highway 30. Ki is on cook 
shift. 6:28: Crossed Spring Creek. 6:36: 
Crossed Smith Fork River. Sagebrush is a 
little bigger along here. 9:21: Leaving Wyo- 
ming and entering Idaho and Bear Lake 
County. Idaho was admitted to the Union 
on July 3, 1890, and Wyoming was made a 
State July 10,1890. Stopped to rest and had 
coffee at the State line. 9:46: Heading across 
Idaho. 10:15: Crossed Thomas Fork Creek. 
10:30: Pulling up Webber Hill. We had to 
rest three times. The summit elevation is 
6,395 feet. 12:15: Arrived at Mariner Jensen 
ranch on Bear River. We will make camp 
here. The Bear Lake Rangers and a riding 
club from Paris, Idaho, gave us a fried 
chicken dinner and we were entertained by 
the Montpelier Lions club trio who have 
entertained all over the United States. The 
Boy Scouts from Eugene and vicinity are 
going-to stand guard for us tonight. 

June 27, 5:55: Waiting for Roy this morn- 
ing. 6:07: We are heading west. Bear Creek 
Rangers are riding on saddle horses with us. 
Vicki Jensen is riding with Janell and me. 
She is 11 years old and her father owns the 
ranch where we camped last night. Doc and 
Jan are up on the bit today. The weather 
now is rain. It is also chilly. 7:07: We are 
following Bear River foothills. Ki has gone 
on ahead to do the laundry. 8:05: We have 
dropped down into the valley which is about 
2 miles wide. Janell and Vicki are in the 
seat driving and I’m here in the back writing 
to my faithful readers of the Drain Enter- 
prise. So many people have admired the 
spreader rings Mel Ross of Drain has lent 
me for this trip. 8:36: The valley has wid- 
ened out. We have added saddle horses and 
riders. 

CAVALCADE REACHES IDAHO 


9:02: Entering Montpelier, Idaho. It is 
the first town in Idaho, population 2,682. It 
has rained all morning. 9:11: We are now 
going by the hospital where “Pop” Weaver 
Clark is staying. He is our oldest member 
and needed a rest badly so he will be in the 
hospital for a few days. We went out of our 
way so he could see us go by. 9:27: Stopped 
by the post office for the mail pickup. Very 
few people were out to see us. 10:06: We 
made Camp at Bear River County Fairgrounds 
and we will stay here for the weekend. The 
wagons traveled 16 miles today. Janell and 
Vicki brought- the wagon into the circle. 
2:00: We went to the high school where we 
took showers. Janell went to the show and 
Ki stood the 9 to 11 o’clock guard with me. 





District Recreation Programs Showing 
Growth Each Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, on more 
than one occasion in the past few months 
I have-had an opportunity to call to the 
attention of the membership the great 
demand for a better understanding of 
the need for vff-production-line activi- 
ties and job opportunities. 

The following article from one of the 
fine daily papers in my district, the 
Greensburg Tribune Review, clearly 
helps to point up this situation. 
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In our future planning we must give 
more emphasis to recreational employ- 
ment opportunities. This basically will 
be cne of the answers to automation and 
shorter workweeks. 

I recommend the following to the 
membership of the House as required 
reading: 


DisTRICT RECREATION PROGRAMS SHOWING 
GROWTH EacH YEAR 


Recreation, the original do-it-yourself 
fad, is today a growing tribute to the lead- 
ership of the professional. 

A soaring population, booming suburbs, 
and America’s growing preoccupation with 
group activities have all but abolished the 
corner lot that once served as a combination 
playfield and meeting place for another gen- 
eration. 

As the farm became a shopping center and 
the small town a hub for building develop- 
ments, the neighborhood recreation center. 
that corner lot, vanished, the victim of an 
ever-expanding and land-hungry economy. 

What was first viewed simply as “growing 
pains” soon gave evidence of becoming a 
serious illness. 

To cure this illness, government on all 
levels turned to the professional recreation 
director, the individual trained in youth work 
and capable of developing and putting into 
practice programs to provide a maximum 
number of people with the best possible 
facilities. 

It hasn’t been. an easy Job. 


IN MANY DISTRICTS 


Public apathy, unsuitable facilities, and 
low budgets have made a difficult task even 
harder. 

Public apathy, unsuitable facilities and low 
budgets Have made a difficult task even 
harder. 

Fortunately not all communities have 
ignored the problem. Many are, in fact, pro- 
viding excellent recreational facilities and 
programs bridging the gulf between the do- 
it-yourself venture of another age and the 
out-and-out commercial and resort establish- 
ments. 

Central Westmoreland County residents 
have been particularly fortunate in this re- 
spect. Outstanding recreation programs are 
now in effect in most of our larger urban 
communities and in some of the more heavily 
populated rural areas. 


ESTABLISHED PROGRAM 


Greensburg, Jeanette, and Latrobe, for in- 
stance, have long-established organized rec- 
reation programs under full-time professional 
directors. Hempfield Township’s program is 
rapidly approaching a similar status despite 
unusual geographical problems. And many 
other smaller communities are supporting a 
small amount of activity principally in the 
summer seasons on a part-time basis. 

And an overall program is being conducted 
by the Westmoreland County Recreation 
Commission aimed chiefly at adult programs, 
coordination of local programs, long range 
planning and small community activities. 

In communities maintaining an organized 
recreational program, policy is either estab- 
lished or approved by a recreation board or 
commission on which municipal government 
officials and school board members are rep- 
resented. They in turn participate in the 
financing of the program usually on an equal 
basis. 

The chief gap in the programs offered both 
on @ year-around and seasonal basis is the 
adult program, ignored for the most part 
or limited to periodic lectures and craft 
classes.. However, it is in this area that the 
county program—still more or less in the 
developing stage—is expected to enjoy its 
greatest success. 


COVERS WIDE FIELD 


In almost every instance the local recrea- 
tion groups make an effort to cooperate with 
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churches, service clubs, YMCAs and youth 
groups in the formulation and conduct of 
their programs. This cooperation has proven 
to be of immeasurable assistance in promot- 
ing wider participation in recreation activi- 
ties. 

Thus Greensburg’s widespread program 
covers playgrounds, playlots, football, and 
baseball, arts and crafts, dancing, operettas, 
volley ball, basketball, tennis, ice skating 
and in cooperation with outside agencies, 
swimming, golf, gym and handball. 

The Greensburg program is developing on 
a large scale every year and particularly since 
the partial development of Lynch Field, des- 
tined along with St. Clair Park and Mount 
Odin Park to provide the city with a well- 
rounded program for every age group. 

Jeannette, and Latrobe have similar ex- 
tensive programs, particularly Latrobe where 
the recent construction of a community 
swimming pool near the present athletic field 
offers a tremendous recreation potential. 

Experts who have studied the problem of 
recreation in the central Westmoreland area 
have pinpointed the present programs—adult 
activities, recreation buildings, and swim- 
ming pools. Progress is being made toward 
a better rounded adult program, but the 
swimming pool and recreation buildings are 
largely hamstrung by a lack of funds. 


WELL ORGANIZED 


All recreation groups plead a lack of money. 
Thus, recreation leaders find themselves un- 
able, because of insufficient facilities, to 
satisfy the public demand for participation 
in the program and, because of the insuffi- 
cient facilities, unable to acquire the finan- 
cial support necessary to expand the program. 

But, despite the difficulties involved, there 
is every reason to believe that the immediate 
Greensburg-Jeannette-Latrobe area has as 
extensive and, within financial limitations, 
well-organized. overall recreation programs 
as any similar area in western Pennsylvania. 

Each of the three municipalities have or- 
ganized full-time directors and employees, 
municipal parks, nearby State recreation 
areas, an outdoor swimming pool in Latrobe 
and one in the planning stage in Greensburg, 
indoor facilities in cooperation with church 
and school officials, and easy access to at 
least six outdoor commercial swimming pools. 

The immediate area is also likely to enjoy 
added facilities when the county program 
which tentatively plans a system of parks as 
well as the arts and crafts programs fulfills 
its early promise. 

Thus, at least for those living in the 
tricity area, the recreation future for both 
children and adults appears bright. 

And there is every indication that govern- 
ment is at last recognizing its full responsi- 
bilities in the same field. One of the most 
effective fighters for additional recreation 
facilities has been Congressman JoHN H. 
DENT. 

Congressman DENT sees the shorter work- 
week, the increased use of the automobile, 
and the resulting freedom of movement and 
the improved standard of living, as present- 
ing a challenge to government, local, State, 
and Federal, to set aside lands and pro- 
vice facilities for even greater recreation 
programs. 





Effect of the Midwinter and Spring Floods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
. HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the address delivered by the Hon- 
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orable Leo A. Hoegh, Director of the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
on “Effect of the Midwinter and Spring 
Floods,” at the 46th national convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress on May 14, 1959, will prove of inter- 
est to my colleagues and it is with much 
pleasure that I am having it inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

ADDRESS BY LEO A. HoOrGcH, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, AT THE 
46TH NATIONAL CONVENTION, NATIONAL 
RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, MAYFLOWER 
HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Providing Federal assistance in natural 
disasters is a program of historical develop- 
ment. The first nationwide plan to help 
disaster victims was launched by the Red 
Cross. In 1881, this excellent organization 
widened its sphere of wartime activities to 
include assistance in natural disasters. The 
aid extended was so effective that in 1900, 
Congress chartered the American National 
Red Cross as a quasi-government organiza- 
tion, charged with the responsibility of pro- 
viding natural disaster victims with food, 
clothing, medical care, and shelter. We owe 
a debt of great magnitude to the Red Cross 
for the assistance rendered to the people of 
our Nation. 

The organization, concerned largely with 
relief of human suffering was not equipped 
to handle the highly technical problems— 
repair of bridges, streets, and dams, clearing 
of debris, repair of sanitation facilities—the 
almost inevitable results of natural disasters. 

The Surplus Property Disaster Act of 1947 
was the first positive action toward making 
available Federal assistance in natural dis- 
asters, but it became ineffective when war- 
time surplus goods were exhausted. In 1950, 
Public Law 875, now Known as the Federal 
Disaster Act, was passed. 

The history of disaster assistance was rec- 
ognized in this legislation by the division of 
responsibility between the Red Cross and 
the Federal Government. 

This division still applies—the Red Cross 
is geared to relieve human suffering and the 
Federal agencies are geared to repair public 
facilities and render other services essen- 
tial for the preservation of life and property, 
when required to supplement State and local 
efforts. 

The Disaster Act was administered orig- 
inally by the Housing and Home Finance 
Administration. In January 1953, that re- 
sponsibility was shifted to the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, and—under the 
terms of the Reorganization Act of last 
year—to the Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 
bilization. 

The similarity between natural disaster 
and over-all civil defense activities is ap- 
parent, We consider it basic that in any 
emergency, disaster needs are met first by 
the individuals and families and by the local 
government. Support action comes from the 
State and then from the Federal Govern- 
ment, if required. The first line of defense— 
whether it be in making ready for disaster 
or. the havoc that follows—must be the in- 
dividual. 

At the State and Federal level the impact 
of natural disaster normally requires far less 
diversion of resources than would be re- 
quired in an enemy attack. It is significant, 
however, that the procedures for meeting im- 
mediate disaster needs are virtually identical. 
The need for gathering information, the as- 
sessment of damage, the establishment of 
support requirements follow the same basic 
procedural patterns. 

The challenge of a natural disaster gives 
the Federal agencies, as well as State and 
local governments, a chance to perfect their 
administrative organizations and to develop 
and refine techniques whereby the ability to 
meet and surmount the obstacles of the 
greater disaster of war is increased, 


July 13 


A request for Federal assistance must be 
made by the Governor of the affected State 
and must include certain specific informa- 
tion—an estimate of the severity and extent 
of the damage and the total funds and re- 
sources required to alleviate the damage; 
action which will be taken by the State and 
local authorities; an estimate of State and 
local funds, personnel, equipment, material, 
and other resources available; and an esti- 
mate as to what Federal assistance is re- 
quired. 

It is recognized that in many cases com- 
plete information on all four prerequisites 
cannot be obtained prior to making the re- 
quest. For instance, the extent of the dam- 
age caused by hurricane Audrey in Louisiana 
in 1957, could not be immediately ascer- 
tained, but the need was obvious and the 
request for Federal aid had to be based on 
preliminary estimates, even though incom- 
plete and fragmentary, and then later sub- 
stantiated by specific information. 

After July 1, this year, minimum require- 
ment provisions become effective whereby 
the Governor of the State involved in re- 
questing Federal assistance in a particular 
disaster must certify that total expenditures 
within the State for disaster relief purposes 
will exceed a specific minimum amount. 
Disaster relief expenditures or obligations 
for the 12 months preceding the Governor’s 
request, over and above nominal expendi- 
tures, may be considered as part of the mini- 
mum expenditure required. The Joint Fed- 
eral-State Action Committee recommended 
this change and suggested a schedule rang- 
ing from $250,000 in some States to $3 mil- 
lion in others. This was approved by the 
Governors’ conference and the schedule was 
published in the Federal Register on April 9. 

There are regular lines of action that are 
to be followed in the event of natural disas- 
ter. As stated earlier, recovery begins at the 
local level. The local chapter of the Red 
Cross looks after the welfare of individuals 
affected by the disaster. Local civil defense 
officials work with the Red Cross and in many 
cases become, in effect, Red Cross workers. 
In wartime, the role would be reversed. 

If it appears that the disaster is beyond 
the local government’s capability to handle, 
aid is sought from the Governor of the State. 
The Governor mobilizes the appropriate 
State agencies. His capability has been mul- 
tiplied many times over through the esta- 
blishment of his State civil defense office 
with its corps of trained personnel. If the 
disaster is of sufficient magnitude, an appeal 
is made to the President through our re- 
gional director and my office. 

We also lend assistance through the civil 
defense program in emergencies not of suffi- 
cient scope to be considered major disas- 
ters, under Public Law 875. Here are some 
examples: 

In the tragic fire at Our Lady of the Angels 
School in Chicagoitast December, OCDM was 
asked to help. We broke into our civil de- 
fense stockpile of medical supplies in Seneca, 
Tll., and furnished extra large burn-dressing 
bandages to treat the victims. 

In Mansfield, Ga., the new city-owned 
pump fell 437 feet to the bottom of a new 
well during installation. The town had no 
water for 3 days. Civil defense emergency 
equipment was used to pump water from a 
nearby lake. 

Mount Pulaski, Ill., suffered a damaging 
sleet and snow storm last winter. Phone and 
power lines failed. Local officials offered the 
grade school as a heated refuge but power 
failed over the entire city. Civil defense 
secured a generator and established a power 
hookup so lights and heat could be furnished. 


Following the tornado which struck St. 


, Louis in February of this year, and which 


was subsequently declared a major disaster by 
the President, the Associated Press reported 
the following: “The St. Louis Civil Defense 
unit went into full-scale operation for the 
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first time since it was organized in 1951.” An 
editorial stated: “Such a disaster vindicates 
the civil defense organization, for in it are 
men and women trained and equipped for 
emergency tasks of many kinds. They are 
able to work with police and firemen of 
whom, at such a time, there are never 
enough. Trained hands can save many a life. 
Civil defense, when it is taken seriously by a 
community, supplies these trained hands. 
* * * When it went into action in St. Louis, 
the civil defense organization paid back 
every cent of money and every hour of work 
went into it.” 

In each of these instances, with the excep- 
tion of the St. Louis tornado, there was no 
declaration by the President of a major dis- 
aster under the Disaster Act as the magni- 
tude of the damage was not sufficiently great 
to warrant it. Nonetheless, people were suf- 
fering and they needed help. Civil defense, 
trained for service in the event of war, was 
able to render effective help in these dis- 
asters. 

The work of OCDM in administering the 
disaster law is largely a task of direction and 
coordination. There are many Federal agen- 
cies whose specialized duties fit into the pat- 
tern of disaster relief. Some have emergency 
authorities under which they can take action 
without the invocation of Public Law 875, 
and others have emergency authorities which 
must be triggered by invoking this law. 
When the law is invoked, OCDM directs all 
Federal assistance provided by the various 
agencies, in addition to administering the 
financial assistance available from the Presi- 
dent’s emergency fund. 

One of the most destructive disasters in 
recent years was Hurricane Audrey and its 
tragic visit to Cameron, La. This was just 
before I assumed the responsibility as Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Civil Defense 
Agency and I flew down there and met with 
Governor Peterson and General Gruenther, 
at the request of the President. Of course, 
I had come into contact with the Federal 
disaster assistance program while serving as 
Governor of Iowa. The official records of 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration in- 
dicate the way the civil defense organiza- 
tions channeled the assistance of the various 
Federal departments and agencies into this 
disaster area to provide immediate and ef- 
fective relief. 

Disaster is ever present as evidenced by a 
Union Pacific accident in Olympia, Wash., on 
March 18. While we are prone to speak of 
natural disasters as a result of winds, earth- 
quakes, flood and fire, when 15 railroad cars 
crashed through the depot in downtown 
Olympia, and buried themselves in build- 
ings on the opposite side of the street, here 
was a different type of disaster. 

But here, too, civil defense played an im- 
portant role. A civil defense communica- 
tions truck and civil defense personnel as- 
sisted in controlling the crowds which 
gathered. Floodlights and base communica- 
tions were furnished. 

Here is a quote from an Olympia paper: 
“Our civil defense unit demonstrated how 
efficiently it works in time of disaster. I 
am certain there is no doubt in the minds of 
the people as to their efficiency.” 

While tornadoes, hurricanes, fires, and 
other catastrophes cause considerable havoc 
and the damage runs into millions of dollars 
each year, I know I do not need to tell this 
group that floods continue to be the great- 
est source of destruction. The New Eng- 
land floods in the fall of 1955 cost the 
Federal Government over $30 million. This 
was over and above what the States and 
local governments spent. The west coast 
floods in the winter of 1955-56 cost another 
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$11 million in Federal assistance alone. 
The tristate floods in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky in January 1957 re- 
quired $2,500,000 in Federal assistance. 

So far this year, four major disasters have 
been declared and three of these were caused 
by floods, the other being the St. Louis 
tornado I mentioned earlier. Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Indiana suffered heavy damage 
because of severe weather, heavy rains, un- 
seasonal thaws of heavy snows, and ice jams 
in rivers, which resulted in some of the 
worst floods of recent years. Eighty-six of 
Ohio’s 88 counties were affected by the 
floods. In Pennsylvania, 24 counties re- 
ceived heavy damage and the situation be- 
came particularly tragic when a break in the 
flooded Susquehanna River overflowed into 
a mining area, causing the death of trapped 
miners and disrupting mining operations in 
many communities. Thirty-six counties in 
Indiana required Federal assistance. 

Federal allocations under these three dec- 
larations amount so far to $5,500,000. 

We sincerely hope that groups such as 
yours will have a measurable effect in de- 
veloping and implementing policies that 
will help to prevent such widespread de- 
struction which costs so much in human 
suffering and misery, and disrupts the econ- 
omy of many communities. 

The most important truths are these: (1) 
Individuals and families cannot avoid the 
personal responsibility of being prepared to 
meet disaster; and (2) the elected official of 
the local, State, and Federal Government is 
the responsible leader in his jurisdiction 
during an emergency. 

These responsibilities are clearly set forth 
in the national plan for civil defense and 
defense mobilization. They are equally as 
appropriate to floods, tornadoes, hurricanes, 
and fires as they are to enemy attack. I 
want to emphasize, too, that every person in 
this room has a fundamental, inescapable 
responsibility for civil defense preparedness 
of this nation. 

As individuals, you must know these five 
things: 

1. The warning signals and what they 
mean. A steady blast of 3 to 5 minutes 
means take action as directed by your local 
government. You should know this local 
plan. If you do not, turn your AM radio 
to the conelrad frequency—640 or 1240—for 
Official direction. A wailing tone or short 
blasts for 3 minutes means take cover im- 
mediately in the best available shelter. 

2. Your community plan for emergency 
action. If you are in a target city, you will 
be asked to either move out or to take the 
best available shelter. The decision is a 
local one. If you are not in a target city, 
you should take cover. 

3. How to protect yourself and your fam- 
ily from radioactive fallout. ‘You should 
construct a fallout shelter and stock it with 
a@ 2-week supply of food and water, a bat- 
tery radio, first-aid kit, and essential items 
for survival. Designs and plans are avail- 
able. 

4. First aid and home emergency prepared- 
ness. This is essential for everyday living, 
but crucial in case of a nuclear attack. 

5. How to use conelrad—640 or 1240—for 
Official directions and instruction, Other 
radio and television would be silent. 

It will be the constant effort of the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization, through 
administration of the Federal Disaster Act 
and through our responsibilities in the non- 
military defense field, to provide quick, ef- 
fective, Operative assistance when disasters 
strike our Nation. But every American must 
be prepared to do his share. 
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Private Power Almost Matches TVA for 
AEC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Journal recently printed a 
series of articles by Mr. Dudley Brewer, 
on payment in lieu of taxes made by TVA 
and its power distributors. I believe 
Members of Congress will be particularly 
interested in the article of June 18, ‘“Pri- 
vate Power Almost Matches TVA for 
AEC.” Fifteen companies comprising 
the Ohio Valley Electric Corp.—OVEC— 
supply power to AEC. Among them are 
the Ohio Power Co., Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co., Columbus & Southern Ohio 
Electric Co., Dayton Power & Light Co., 
Ohio Edison Co., Toledo Edison Co., and 
Monongahela Power Co. 

Under leave to extend, I include the 
article mentioned: 

PRIVATE POWER ALMOST MATCHES TVA For AEC 


(The following report on costs of electricity 
furnished to Atomic Energy Commission by 
Tennessee Valley Authority and two privately 
owned suppliers is an outgrowth of a recent 
series of articles on payments in lieu of taxes 
made by TVA and its power distributors.— 
EpitTor’s NOTE.) 

(By Dudley Brewer) 


Although it is not generally known to the 
public, privately owned utility companies are 
doing almost as a big a job as Tennessee 
Valley Authority in supplying power to three 
major Atomic Energy Commission installa- 
tions. 

They are doing it at nearly the same rates 
as TVA but without the complete tax exemp- 
tion which the Federal power agency enjoys 
on power sales to AEC. The private utilities 
are Ohio Valley Electric Corp., which has 
Indiana-Kentucky Electric Corp. as a sub- 
sidiary, and Electric Energy, Inc. 

According to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, a total of about 51,361,203,000 kilowatt- 
hours of power went in 1958 to the AEC 
installations at Oak Ridge, Paducah, Ky., and 
Portsmouth, Ohio. Of this 27,885,73'7,000 
kilowatt-hours was supplied by TVA at Oak 
Ridge and Paducah while 23,475,466,000 kilo- 
watt-hours was furnished at Paducah and 
Portsmouth by OVEC and Electric Energy, 
Inc. 

Thus hearly 46 percent of the supply came 
from the private companies. 

The average rates per kilowatt-hour paid 
by AEC were as follows: To TVA at Oak Ridge 
3.9 mills, to TVA at Paducah 3.69 mills, to 
OVEC at Portsmouth 4.03 mills, and to Elec- 
tric Energy, Inc., at Paducah 3.86 mills. 

In 1957 the comparative rates paid were: 
To TVA at Oak Ridge 3.97 mills, to TVA at 
Puducah 3.89 mills, to OVEC at Portsmouth 
3.91 mills, and Electric Energy, Inc., at Pa- 
ducah 3.86 mills. 

So it is seen there is hardly any difference 
between the TVA and private utility rates 
to AEC. 

TVA has two distinct advantages. Up to 
now it has not hard to pay interest on the 
millions of dollars invested in its power fa- 
cilities out of the U.S. Treasury. Last year 
OVEC paid out $12,908,695 and Electric 
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Energy, Inc., $5,673,554 in interest on their 
funded debt. 

And TVA is exempt from all taxes. It pays 
no Federal income tax whatsoever but does 
distribute to State and counties 5 percent of 
its gross power revenues as tax replacement. 
However, all power sold to AEC and other 
Federal agencies is excluded from the 5 
percent. 

Last year OVEC paid a total of $3,631,703 
in local, State, and Federal taxes, and Electric 
Energy, Inc., paid $1,005,306. 

TVA spokesmen were quick to point out 
that these tax payments were low in pro- 
portion to revenues when compared with 
taxes paid by private electric companies gen- 
erally. Inquiry shows this is true although 
the two concerns apparently pay all taxes 
that are applicable to them. They enjoy no 
exemptions. 

As a matter of fact, OVEC’s taxes in 1958 
figured at 5.12 percent of revenues and those 
of Electric Energy, Inc., were 3.36 percent. 
By contrast, total local, State, and Federal 
taxes of power companies generally averaged 
23.2 percent of revenues. 

The biggest difference is in Federal income 
taxes, which average about 13 percent of 
revenues for all power compantes. 

The reason for the difference is this: 

OVEC and Electric Energy, Inc., were 
formed by groups of electric companies for 
the primary and almost exclusive purpose of 
supplying AEC. They were permitted by 
regulatory authorities to capitalize with an 
extremely high ratio of funded debt and a 
minimal ratio of equity investment. In other 
‘words, they were financed mostly with bonds 
and long-term loans, but little by issuance of 
stock. 

The Federal tax laws allow interest paid on 
bonds to be deducted for income tax pur- 
poses. Consequently, the amount of income 
subject to Federal tax is relatively small. 

Last year OVEC’s Federal income tax was 
$883,348, while revenues were $70,885,342; 
and Electric Elergy, Inc., paid $355,398 in 
income taxes from operating revenues of 
$29,899,314. 

Biggest item for these companies is their 
local real and personal property taxes. For 
OVEC these amounted in 1958 to $1,233,354 
in Indiana, $1,249,169 in Ohio, and $125,000 
in Kentucky. Electric Energy, Inc., paid real 
and personal property taxes of $418,900 in 
Massac County, Ill. and $37,573 in per- 
sonalty tax in McCracken County, Ky. 





West Virginia Welcomes a Giant 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, my 
State of West Virginia rapidly is becom- 
ing a leader in efforts to attract new in- 
dustries. We know that we have many 
of the features which industries are look- 
ing for, and we have been accelerating 
our programs for explaining these ad- 
vantages. We look forward to the day 
when the State no.longer will depend on 
the ebb and flow of the coal market, but 
will have a broadly based, diversified 
economy. 

Now I am happy to report that another 
ef the world’s great corporations has 
recognized our immense potential, and 
may serve as a beacon to lure additional 
businesses to our area. And this is no 
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raid on another section of the country— 
it will not take one dime from any other 
region’s pockets. 

The Montecatini Societa Generale per 
l’Industria Minerari e Chimica of Milan, 
Italy, has just announced plans to build 
@ magnificent new $10 million chemical 
plant on the Big Sandy River near Neal 
Wayne County, about 8 miles from Hunt- 
ington. 

The benefits which will be derived from 
the Wayne County plant—located in an 
area sorely wounded by the still-current 
recession gripping our State—should be 
immense. 

Montecatini is locating a plant in our 
district of the United States when many 
American industries are resituating their 
plants in foreign nations. This should 
be an object lesson to American corpora- 
tions, who need only to look to Monteca- 
tini to reaffirm that American workers 
are the best labor supply in the world— 
and that they fully deserve to be the 
best fed, best housed, and best paid. 

In fact, I had the pleasure recently of 
meeting with the company’s senior 
American representative, Mr. Lucio Lu- 
cini, of New York. Mr. Lucini has had 
long experience dealing with industrial 
labor both in America and abroad, and 
he made a remark about the reasons for 
Montecatini’s selection of the Wayne 
County site that I regard as exceptionally 
pertinent. Not only did the firm decide 
upon the Wayne site for the usual ad- 
vantages such as coal, water, power, and 
accessibility to markets, Mr. Lucini said, 
but also because of the human element. 

This factor, less tangible but no less 
important to an industry seeking sites 
to expand or relocate, was not incon- 
siderable in Montecatini’s selection. 

We liked the people—~— 


Mr. Lucini told me. 

The working people of West Virginia are 
good people. They are quick to learn com- 
plicated jobs, they are conscientious and they 
work hard. This was one of our big con- 
siderations. 


I believe this clinches arguments in 
favor of West Virginia for new plant 
sites. West Virginia is an ideal location 
from a standpoint of abundant raw ma- 
terials and other blessings, but it also has 
the kind of people with which industry 
likes to be associated. 

And if the Montecatini company is 
happy to be working with our West 
Virginians, it is equally true that the 
people of West Virginia are happy to 
welcome Montecatini. 

This company has become truly global 
in scope since its founding as a small 
copper mining concern in 1888. Today, 
it embraces an industrial empire of 174 
plants in 25 different nations, employ- 
ing 60,000 persons. 

The firm has kept up with the tre- 
mendously rapid and complex changes 
taking place in the chemical world of 
today. Five percent of the company’s 
gross income is poured back into funda- 
mental or applied research, and another 
1 percent for the education and added 
training of its workers on every level. 

It is hardly surprising that Monte- 
catini is one of two great Italian firms 
cooperating on the first application of 
atomic energy developed in Italy—and I 
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should like to point out that this will be 
peaceful atomic energy, not war produc- 
tion. 

The Wayne County plant will be pro- 
ducing another fabulous new product 
which Montecatini research has devel- 
oped—the marvelous discovery Moplen, 
which may be as important to the plas- 
tics industry as the development of ny- 
lon a couple of decades ago. 

Mople, described by chemical experts 
as a true breakthrough in the polyolefin 
chemical group, is going to be one of the 
real workhorse plastics of the future, It 
has broken the so-called 100° centigrade 
barrier which defied many earlier plas- 
tics compounds. 

Moplen’s high melting point, low den- 
sity, excellent electrical characteristics, 
rigidity, toughness and tensile strength 
make it ideal for a galaxy of uses. 

Moplen is a product evolved from a re- 
search miracle by Dr. Giulio Natta, who 
found a means of actually altering the 
molecular structure of the gaseous olefin 
chemical group—derived from petro- 
leum—to meet given needs in the manu- 
facured or finished form. 

Thus, Moplen can be literally tailor- 
made as it is being produced to provide 
specific qualities for the product into 
which it is to be fabricated. 

This will make its application in the 
plastics field incredibly wide as produc- 
tion expands. And our plant in Wayne 
County will be one of the pioneers in 
manufacturing this miraculous new 
product for industries and consumers 
alike all over the world. 

So keen was the interest in Monte- 
catini’s new venture that a bond issue 
of $10 million for construction of the new 
plant through an American subsidiary 
was oversubscribed almost as soon as it 
was announced. 

Montecatini’s Wayne works will pro- 
vide needed jobs for our West Virginians, 
a Vital new product for the world’s future, 
and a closer bond between America and 
a stanch European ally. 


With all these benefits in sight, it is’ 


no wonder that West Virginia extends 
a cordial welcome to Montecatini, and 
looks forward to many years of happy 


‘and fruitful association. 


It is altogether possible that Monte- 
catini will blaze a trial for many, many 
other industries to recognize the great 
potential of the Ohio Valley, “the Ameri- 
can Ruhr,” and other.sections of West 
Virginia, and locate new industries there. 





George E. Stringfellow’s Remarks on the 
Shriners’ Hospitals for Crippled Chil- 
dren 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 
Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, some 
years ago my attention was directed to 
the valiant effort Mr. George E. String- 
fellow was making in the fight against 
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the spread of cancer. It was then I 
learned of this outstanding citizen’s 
dedicated, unselfish work in behalf of 
his fellowman. 

George Stringfellow who was busy 
enough as the vice president of the 
Thomas A. Edison Industries of the 
McGraw-Edison Co. and as director of 
a@ number of nationally known corpora- 
tions was never too busy to devote him- 
self unselfishly to humanitarian activi- 
ties. 

Mr. Stringfellow who has been the 
recipient of honorary degrees from 
various colleges in recognition of his 
accomplishments is a doctor of humani- 
ties, doctor of fine arts, and a doctor of 
law. He was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the New Jersey Medical Society 
and was the recipient of the American 
Cancer Society award for his leadership 
and work in founding and supporting the 
New Jersey division of the American 
Cancer Society. Mr. Stringfellow was 
cited by the Brotherhood Committee of 
Christians and Jews for bringing about 
a better understanding among the three 
religious sects. In 1958 he received the 
1958 Academy of Medicine of New Jer- 
sey Annual Citizens Award “for render- 
ing extraordinary service for the health 
and welfare of the public.” 

It is therefore, a privilege, Mr. Speaker, 
to include in the Recorp the following 
brief history of Shriner’s Hospital for 
Crippled Children prepared by Mr. 
Stringfellow: ; 

Brier History oF SHRINERS’ HOSPITALS FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
(By George E. Stringfellow, of East Orange, 

N.J., Imperial Potentate, AA.O.N.MS., 

1958-59) 

It was my privilege to witness the Shrine 
Oyster Bowl football game in October 1958 
at Norfolk, Va. The game was played by the 
stalwart young men of the Naval Academy 
and the equally stalwart young men of Tu- 
lane University. 

The game is one of more than 80 played 
each year in various sections of the country 
for the benefit of the Shriners’ Hospitals for 
Crippled Children. 

The Oyster Bowl game has been promoted 
since its inception by Khedive Temple, 
A.A.O.N.M.S., Norfolk, Va. Last year’s game 
produced a net profit of more than $80,000. 

Incident to that game was a huge parade 
of high school bands, the Shrine temple or- 
ganizations of Virginia, and a number of 
beautiful floats from the territory surround- 
ing Norfolk. The float of Khedive Temple 
was devoted to the Greenville Hospital unit. 
Riding on that float was a little 4-year-old 
boy, the son of a merchant seaman. 

This little boy romped and played on the 
float, jumping, dancing, and even running. 
He was happy and so were the group of 
Shriners who watched and guarded over him. 
Eighteen months before the boy was ad- 
mitted to a Shrine hospital. He could only 
crawl. He had never been able to walk, be- 
cause he was born with club feet. His feet 
were so malformed that if he had been able 
to stand upright, he would have been walk- 
ing on the tops of his feet instead of the 
soles. 

This is not an unusual case. It happens 
all over North America and in Hawaii, where 
the Shriners have established 17 hospitals 
with more than a thousand beds to care for 
children with deformities they would carry 
with them throughout their lives, except 
for these hospitals. Instead, the little boy 
in Norfolk and thousands of others who have 
been patients in Shrine hospitals, today are 
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leading normal lives, contributing their full 
share to our American way of life. 

These hospitals have been called the 
world’s greatest private philanthropy. The 
story of these hospitals is filled with ro- 
mance. It is a story of men with reverend 
minds and merry hearts, a faith in God, and 
a desire to be of service to those who cannot 
help themselves. 

In its 1919 session, the Imperial Council 
of the Ancient Arabic Order, Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine, elected W. Freeland Kendrick 
as its imperial potentate. At that time, 
Noble Kendrick was the tax collector of 
Philadelphia, and was later to become that 
city’s most distinguished mayor. 

The Kendricks were childless and as a re- 
sult devoted much of their time to enter- 
taining friendless and orphaned children 
who were inmates of the various homes of 
the city. Among these institutions was one 
for incurables. On one occasion Noble and 
Mrs. Kendrick took four of these deformed 
youngsters on an automobile ride through 
the city’s parks. 

Noble Kendrick never forgot that visit to 


-the home for incurables and he resolved 


that when he should become imperial po- 
tentate of the Shrine he would endeavor to 
have the organization care for as many of 
these ‘crippled children as possible. 

About that time, 1918, a new hospital was 
established in Atlanta, Ga., owned and op- 
erated by the Scottish Rite Masons of that 
city. This hospital was for crippled chil- 
dren of that area who could not pay for 
treatment or correct their deformities. This 
hospital was the fulfillment of a dream of 
Dr. Michael Hoke, an orthopedic surgeon 
of Atlanta, and Noble Forrest Adair, the head 
of the Scottish Rite bodies. 

Noble Adair was also one of Atlanta’s 
Yaarab Temple representatives to the Im- 
perial Council which met in Portland, Oreg., 
in 1920, at the end of Noble Kendrick’s term 
as imperial potentate. 

It was at the Portland session that Noble 
Kendrick sponsored the movement within 
the Shrine to build a hospital for crippled 
children, His resolution would probably have 
failed had it not been for Noble Adair who 
delivered an inspiring message that has be- 
come known throughout shrinedom as the 
“bubbles” speech. Noble Adair spoke from 
firsthand knowledge. He had built such a 
hospital in Atlanta, as Noble Kendrick pro- 
posed to have the Shrine build for North 
America. Noble Adair had seen the twisted 
bodies enter the Atlanta institution and 
leave it straightened. He had been inspired 
by the happy smiles and the discarded 
crutches of the crippled kids. He knew what 
could be done and he knew Shriners needed 
in their lives an objective above and beyond 
fund and frolic. 

And so it was that the imperial council 
approved in Portland the policy to establish 
hospitals. The authority to establish these 
hospitals was handed to a committee of seven 
men, headed by Noble Sam Cochran of Dallas, 
Tex., and I doubt that in all history there 
have ever been seven more dedicated. 

The basic rules and regulations they 
established were so sound they have never 
been changed. For admission to the hos- 
pital, a child must be under 14 years of age, 
and in the opinion of the doctors, one who 
can be improved or cured by orthopedic help. 
The children must come from families un- 
able financially to pay for their treatment. 
They may come from all races, be of any 
color, and have faith under any creed. 

The first hospital was opened at Shreve- 
port, La., on September 16, 1922; the second 
in Honolulu on January 1, 1923, and the third 
in St. Paul on March 12, 1923. The last to be 
opened was in Mexico City on March 10, 1945, 

It cost close to $6 million a year to operate 
these hospitals. The money is provided by 
the 830,000 Shriners, each of whom con- 
tributes $5 per year, from the proceeds of 
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football games and circuses conducted by 
the various temples, and from an endow- 
ment fund to which anyone may contribute 
either as gifts or bequests. 

In addition to regular work of the hospi- 
tals, each hospital treats thousands of 
youngsters as outpatients—children who may 
need posthospital care, or whose difficulties 
may be corrected without surgery. 

May I remind you again that no patient 
has ever paid a penny for the care received, 
although there are former patients without 
number who have contributed to the endow- 
ment fund, or who at special times contrib- 
ute to the welfare of the patients, such as at 
Christmas. 

The work of these hospitals has, for Shrin- 
ers, been a labor of love, a labor which is 
above the call of duty. Shriners have en- 
joyed the privilege through the years and so 
have hundreds of others who are not mem- 
bers of our fraternity, for example, the play- 
ers in many of the football games. 

The first of these football games was the 
now famous East-West all-star game in San 
Francisco, which has been called football's 
finest hour, and which originated the slogan, 
“Strong legs run that weak legs may walk.” 

It is needless to go into statistics or to tell 
you of the many crooked bodies that have 
been straightened. Your own imagination 
can give you the picture. V : invite you to 
visit any 1 of our 17 Shrine hospitals, 
What you see may shock you for a moment, 
but the shock is only momentary. Then you 
see the smiling faces. You will hear the 
laughter... Then you will know why we 
Shriners are so very proud to remember 
Nobles Kendrick, Cochran, Adair, and Dr. 
Hoke, and all the others who have done so 
much, including the present head of our 17 
hospitals, past imperial potentate, the hon- 
orable Galloway Calhoun, a symbol of civic 
virtue and illustrious son of the Lone Star 
State. 








H.R. 4700 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
which I have submitted to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means in support of 
H.R. 4700: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. LEONARD FARBSTEIN, OF 
New Yor«kK, ON H.R. 4700 


May I first congratulate this committee 
for holding hearings on H.R. 4700 which is of 
the utmost importance to our older men 
and women, 

The miraculous advances of this century 
in the medical sciences have resulted in 
longer and healthier lives for the people of 
this Nation. The number of persons 65 
years and older today is 15 million and is ex- 
pected to reach almost 25 million by 1980. 
At that time this age group will constitute 
between 9.0 and 10.6 percent of the popula- 
tion. 

I join the rest of you here today who are 
concerned with the plight of our older men 
and women. What will these aged look for- 
ward to after years of hard work? Most of 
them will be forced to live on low and lim- 
ited incomes, Many of them will suffer from 
any one of the numerous long-lasting and 
expensive chronic diseases. These diseases 
continue each year to make up a larger 
total of the illnesses in this country. In 
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addition, chronic illnesses are mere likely to 
affect the elder than any other age group. 
The dilemma of the older person is how to 
meet ever spiraling medical costs on fixed 
retirement incomes. 

It is my sincere conviction that the best 
solution to this problem is embodied in H.R. 
4700, introduced by the Honorable Ammer J. 
Foranp, This practical and sensible measure 
proposes the inclusion of coverage for cer- 
tain medical expenditures within the exist- 
ing social security system. Beneficiaries of 
old age and survivors insurance would receive 
hospital, surgical and nursing home bene- 
fits. 

In my opinion, this plan has two major 
advantages. In the first place there can be 
no hidden exclusions or cancellations in a 
publicly supported system. Secondly, the 
cost for the program would be shared by 
nearly the entire working population at a 
time when they are well able to afford the 
low increase in payroll deductions neces- 
sary to finance the program. 

This problem has received the careful 
study and attention of a number of groups. 
Even those who cry out against the approach 
of H.R. 4700 cannot ignore the serious plight 
of the aged in meeting their medical costs. 
Most recently the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare sub- 
mitted a very thorough report to this com- 
mittee on this subject. I concur with Rep- 
resentative Foranp’s judgment that the re- 
port pointed clearly to the urgent need for 
passage of H.R. 4700. Among other very in- 
teresting facts, the report showed that in 
1957 more than 80 percent of the hospitalized 
social security beneficiaries had medical bills 
of $1,000 or more. 

I do not ask that we ignore the great ad- 
vance in coverage of medical costs by non- 
profit and commercial insurance companies. 
Nevertheless, I am astcunded by a recent re- 
port in the New York Times which quoted 
the New York State Labor Department’s 
monthly magazine as stating that an aver- 
age of $2 out of every $3 spent by Americans 
on health were not covered by insurance 
policies. 

For the aged the problem is especially 
serious because the cost of insuring the 
elderly is much higher than for the rest of 
the population. It is, therefore, not surpris- 
ing that a recent study of the National 
Opinion Research Center shows that only 
three out of eight persons 65 years of age or 
older had some form of voluntary health in- 
surance coverage in 1957. Nor is it astonish- 
ing that of this number an even smaller per- 
centage were fully covered for hospital costs. 
The same study reports that more than half 
of these persons favor Government insur- 
ance. 

Within recent months there has been a 
floor of publicity on plans especially de- 
signed for persons 65 and over offered by 
commercial and Blue Shield companies. 
Let us not be misled by the outward claims 
of these plans. Their shortcomings are evi- 
dent upon careful examination. The pre- 
miums are high, the benefits low. Often no 
more than half the average cost of hospital 
room and board is covered for a time shorter 
than usually needed. Exclusions for pre- 
existing conditions and limitations on serv- 
ices covered further limit the usefulness of 
these plans to the aged. 

The failure of voluntary health insurance 
te meet the needs of persons 65 years and 
older is clear. It is equally evident that the 
most effective way of meeting their demands 
is through a fair broad-based, well-run sys- 
tem. Our Social Security System meets 
these criteria. 

New York has been in the vanguard of 
attempts to improve health insurance cover- 
age for her population. I am sure I speak 
for the people at home when I urge the pas- 
sage of H.R. 4700 as another step in this 
direction. 

Our increased national life expectancy is 
& precious gift, but it also offers a pressing 
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chalienge. We have the opportunity to 
lessen one of the heaviest burdens of our 
older citizens, their staggering health bills. 

E.R. 4700 is a worthy national solution to 
@ national problem. 





Why TVA Self-Financing Bill Should 
Be Approved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as we 
know, the House has passed the TVA 
self-financing bill. It was passed by a 
vote of 245 to 170. 

Last week the other body also acted 
favorably on this legislation. This bill 
was passed by a vote of 73 to 17. Two 
years ago the Senate also passed a 
similar bill by a vote of 61 to 20. 

I express the hope and the belief that 
the President will be fair and approve 
this legislation when the bill comes to 
his attention. 

First. The President himself first 
proposed this legislation to the Con- 
gress in his budget message on January 
17, 1955. The President has repeated 
his request for self-financing legislation 
for TVA in his budget messages of 1956, 
1957, 1958, and again in January of this 
year—on five separate occasions. 

Second. Committees of the Congress 
have worked for 4 years to write a rea- 
sonable and workable bill. 

Third. Extensive hearings have been 
held—five, sets of hearings—on this leg- 
islation in both Houses of the Congress. 

Fourth. Both the House and the Sen- 
ate have acted favorably on this bill and 
there has been 5 years of debate on this 
measure, both inside and out of the 
Congress. 

Fifth. The bill represents a reasonable 
compromise of many views. It is consid- 
ered satisfactory in the main, not only 
to the TVA, but also to the private util- 
ity companies bordering on the TVA 
area. 

Sixth. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has expressed his approval of desirable 
features of the financing phases of this 
bill—and indeed all approved the meas- 
ure except a limited few who want TVA 
destroyed and dismembered. 

Seventh. The bill puts a fence around 
TVA—a territorial limitation is pre- 
scribed—and not a kilowatt of power can 
be-sold outside the area. 

Eighth. The TVA will make a far 
greater return of payments into the 
Treasury that under the present law. 

Ninth. TVA is a creature of Con- 
gress—will remain under the control of 
the Congress. The President can make 
recommendations for changes at any 
time and the Congress can enact changes 
at any time. 

Tenth. All three members of the 
Board—Chairman Vogel, former Con- 
gressman Hays and former Deputy Di- 
rector of the Budget Bureau, Jones, have 
all been appointed by the President, and 
surely they can be depended upon to 
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carry out the provision of this legislation 
in a responsible manner. 

With the territorial limitations, with 
Treasury Department control, and con- 
gressional control, and Presidential con- 
trol through the naming of the Board 
members, no further control should be 
desired. 

When we are appropriating millions 
for the development of water resources 
throughout the country—and billions 
throughout the world—surely it is just 
and fair that the citizens of a great area 
would be given the privilege of voting 
bonds for self-financing, bonds that are 
taxable, and bonds that are not included, 
but outside, the national debt. 

I express the hops again that the Presi- 
dent will be objective and fair and not 


disapprove this needed and meritorious | 


legislation. Such approval would permit 
the TVA to operate in a businesslike 
fashion, but without undue political and 
partisan influence and to a large degree 
eliminate the annual congressional fight 
over TVA’s operations, and would be in 
line-with statements and assurances of 
the President of his friendship and sup- 
port for this great agency of the Govern- 
ment. 





Resumption of Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, today 
in Geneva the Western Foreign Minis- 
ters resume negotiations with the 
Soviets on the future status of West 
Berlin and its more than two million 
inhabitants. As the conference recon- 
venes, it is well to recall just where 
responsibility for the present difficulty 
lies: with Nikita Khrushchev’s ultima- 
tum of last November. While the 
Kremlin representatives have endeav- 
ored to soften the harshness of its im- 
pact, this brutal threat remains the 
key. to Soviet policy in Germany. Their 
goal is no less than complete withdrawal 
by the West, and the subsequent re- 
placement of freedom with Communist 
tyranny. 

Despite repeated threats from Mos- 
cow, President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of State Herter have made it 
abundantly clear that the United States 
will not retreat from its basic responsi- 
bilities in West Berlin. At the same 
time we have advanced a séries of con- 
structive proposals, looking forward to 
the reunification of Germany by demo- 
cratic means. So far, the Communists 
have refused even to consider these pro- 
posals. 

In yesterday’s New York Times there 
appeared an excellent editorial on the 
resumption of the Geneva negotiations. 
Believing that this perceptive analysis 
of the issues involved merits wide con- 
sideration, I include the editorial with 
my remarks: 
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[From the New York Times, July 12, 1959] 
GENEVA: Act Two 

As the Foreign Ministers’ Conference re- 
opens in Geneva tomorrow there may be sev- 
eral diplomats on the allied side whose feel- 
ings are, as Secretary Herter suggested in his 
Thursday press conference, unprintable. 

The Russians may or may not be trying to 
solve the Berlin problem that they them- 
selves have created. They may have offered 
British Prime Minister Macmillan some sort 
of deal because they really want a settle- 
ment. Or they may just be playing the old 
game of trying to split the allies. They con- 
tinue to hint at concessions that are not 
concessions. It means nothing at all, for 
example, for them to say they are willing to 
eontinue the present status of West Berlin 
until 1961. They already have said the same 
thing in different words. 

As far as anybody can tell—or will tell— 
the situation adds up to what it was on 
June 19, when the conference recessed, or 
indeed, what it was on May 13, when it 
opened. The allies proposed nearly 2 months 
ago to unite the two parts of Berlin and the 
two parts of Germany by democratic process. 
They tied into this proposal a plan for an 
internationally supervised reduction of arm- 
aments. The Russians have never dealt se- 
riously with these proposals. They have 
never budged from their basic position that 
all of Berlin ought to be left at the mercy 
of the East German Government, and that 
Germany should be reunited, if it is ever re- 
united, on terms that would leave it under 
Communist domination. 

In plain language, Moscow proposed the 
retirement of the Western Powers from their 
legitimate position in West Berlin and the 
betrayal of more than 2 million of West Ber- 
lin’s inhabitants to an alien tyrany. Noth- 
ing that Mr. Gromyko said in Berlin, nothing 
that Mr. Koslov has publicly said in his visit 
‘to this country, nothing that Mr. Khrush- 
chev is known to have said to a former Gov- 
ernor of New York State and other callers, 
or has uttered more loudly in public speeches 
is any indication of a Russian willingness to 
allow the people of Berlin and all of Ger- 
many to determine their own fate. 

Secretary Herter made it clear on Thurs- 
day, and again yesterday, that we would not 
budge from our basic position, which is 
simply government by the consent of the 
governed, 

In lesser matters we will make concessions. 
The Macmillan government in Britain, or 
the De Gaulle government in France, will not 
break with us on matters of principle. We 
may have to confer with them again at the 
summit, or at some lesser altitude, to settle 
questions of procedure. ° 

But the issue of the talks that are to be 
resumed tomorrow lies with Mr, Khrushchev 
and his agents. The question whether the 
Kremlin is to bestride the world like a colos- 
sus has to be settled sometime. It might as 
well be settled now before passions rise too 
high and fires are lighted that might. con- 
sumé the world. There can be peace, there 
must be peace, but there is no peace in 
slavery. 





Time To Take the Long Look 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Editor 
Ralph E. McGill, of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution, is a highly respected member of 
his profession. His observations while 
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in Havana, Cuba, recently appeared in 
his syndicated column for July 9, 1959, 
in the Washington, D.C., Evening Star. 
The column, “Cuba Needs Castro To 
Succeed,” follows under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcORD: 


Cusa Neeps Castro To SuccreD—PotirTicaL 
REVOLUTIONIST VIEWED AS HoPE OF PEOPLE 
To Ease THEIR INEQUITIES 

(By Ralph McGill) 

Havana, Cusa.—Here, seeing Fidel Castro’s 
bearded soldiers strolling along the Prado, 
and on the streets of this ancient and beau- 
tiful city, one thinks of the Pagzant of His- 
tory. 

Cuba has kad her share—Columbus, Diego 

Velasquez, Cortez, DeSoto, pirates, and 

British and Spanish rule. 

Now, in the long pageant, appears Fidel 
Castro. 

His story is too new to belabor. But, let 
us recall, in this attempt to find undeéer- 
standing, that this is his second appearance 
on the stage of Cuban history. His first 
was very brief. On July 26, 1953, he led a 
small group of 75 men in a desperate attack 
on the Moncado fortress near Santiago de 
Cuba. It failed. Castro was _ arrested. 
Plots to kill him were thwarted by friends, 
and the court, not yet dominated by the 
Batista forces, heard Castro's defense. This 
was more than 5 years ago. None of it was 
then permitted to be published. 

In a long, eloquently written defense, 
Castro said—almost 6 years ago: 

“We call on the people, the 700,000 Cubans 
who are without work * * * the 500,000 
campworkers who dwell in miserable shacks, 
who work four months out of the year and 
are hungry the rest, sharing the misery with 
their sons, who do not have an inch of land 
to plant and whose existence should move 
more to compassion if there were not so 
many hearts of stone; the 400,000 industrial 
workers and stevedores whose retirement 
funds, all, have been embezzled * * * whose 
salaries pass from the hands of the boss to 
the usurer, whose future is a pay reduction 
and dismissal, whose life is perennial work, 
and whose rest is the tomb. We call on the 
100,000 small farmers who live and die work- 
ing a land that is not theirs * * * who die 
without possessing it; who cannot love it 
nor improve it, nor plant a cedar or an 
orange tree to beautify it because they do 
not know the day when a sheriff or rural 
guard will come and tell they have to go.” 

Castro was 27. He spoke for more than 
an hour. The judges heard him out. They 
then sentenced him to 15 years at hard 
labor. His first appearance in the pageant 
of history wasended._ . 

A year later the story of the attack, the 
atrocities, undenied against some of the cap- 
tives, became known. So did Castro’s elo- 
quent emotional words. On May 16, 1955, he 
and the survivors were released from prison 
after long agitation for an amnesty. In 
January of the next year he and 12 men 
reached the Sierra Maestra mountains. He 
was once more in the pageant. The pageant 
will continue through the centuries ahead. 

Fidel Castro is an episode * * * a new 
type revolutionary, a political revolutionist, 
not @ military. The odds tremendously are 
against him. But if he does not succeed, 
it is not comfortable to consider the next 
scenes in the pageant. 

Americans, who are themselves heirs of 
revolution, fall into a commmon human 
error of everything with their 
present situation, laws, customs, and com- 
forts. 

Here is why the odds are heavily against 
Castro. The labors of Hercules are less in 
comparison. 

Most of his people are dependent on agri- 
culture—perhaps 60 percent of them, Most 
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of them are landless. The average yearly 
earnings of thousands of them is less than 
$100. This is true not merely in Cuba, but 
all Latin America. Cuba is but one of those 
in the spotlight. The long-term issue is 
not Castro—but the stability of Latin Amer- 
ica. It is not now Communist. There is 
no head of a government who is Communist. 

But even Castro cannot stem the tide of 
discontent if he cannot remove some of the 
inequities which have so long been smol- 
dering in the minds of millions of Latin 
peoples. 

Something like one-quarter of the world’s 
population of more than 2.5 billion people 
today live in what can be called rich coun- 
tries. These peoples average a per capita 
income of about $1,000 per year. These 
peoples are mostly the Europeans, the Amer- 
icans, Canadians, Australians, New Zea- 
landers, and so on. 

From somewhere between a half and 
three quarters of all the people in the world 
are definitely and excessively poor with an 
average income of about $100. There are 
at least three with this income for each 
making $1,000. And the gap between “have” 
and “have not” nations widens fearfully— 
ominously. 

This is the problem of Cuba—but it is 
also that of other Latin countries and of 
Asia. 

It is against this backdrop we must see 
Castro—and the continuing pageant—if we 
are to understand. 





Operation Bootstrap—Reservation Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, among 
others who have unequivocally endorsed 
“Operation Bootstrap — Reservation 
Style” is the Economic Development 
Commission of Bismarck, N. Dak. 

In their letter of endorsement under 
date of July 7, they enclose a copy of 
their letter to the Honorable Don L. 
Short, Republican, of North Dakota, part 
of which is of particular interest to all 
Members of Congress and to the public 
generally. These figures illustrate what 
is meant by the Indian problem. They 
are proof of the statement I have made 
in many occasions to this body that the 
Indian problem is actually a white man’s 
problem, that it has been created be- 
cause of our failure to provide opportu- 
nity to the Indian people, or I should 
say, to make available the possibility for 
the Indian people to provide opportu- 
nity for themselves. 

Operation Bootstrap, which is an In- 
dian self-help bill (H.R. 7701), provides 
a means for the Indian people to pro- 
vide opportunity for themselves. FPur- 
ther proof of the need will be found in 
the figures presented in the letter of 
Lawrence 8S. Schneider, director of the 
North Dakota Economic Development 
Commission, which is in part as follows: 

You might be interested to know that in 
the Aberdeen area (in which North Dakota 
is included) 32 percent of the Indian family 
heads, ages 20 to 45, have attained this age 
living on unearned income. It will be quite 
difficult to change their attitude enabling 
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them to successfully compete in a business 
economy unless a long-range program is de- 
vised. 

According to the 1956 census, there are 
34,200 Indian people in our area (11,000 in 
North Dakota). Over 38 percent are in the 
fullblood Indian group, 22 percent in the 
three-fourths to fullblood Indian group, or 
60 percent, have three-fourths degree or more 
Indian blood. Conversely, only 34 percent of 
the off-reservation population is in this 
three-fourths to fullblood group. This 
would appear to indicate that the group 
who will find it most difficult to relocate 
successfully is still on the reservation. 

Another very important factor is that 44 
percent of the resident reservation popula- 
tion is under 16 years of age. Unless the 
efforts of all concerned are combined toward 
establishing these 15,000 young people as 
self-sufficient members of society, our reser- 
vation problem will become greatly exag- 
gerated in the years to come. 

Any program of providing Job opportuni- 
ties for Indian people will benefit the Gov- 
ernment financially, for it is estimated the 
cost of maintaining a reservation family is 
about $4,200 per year. 





The Trinity River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
men serving on the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, in marking up the 
public works appropriations bill, are 
certainly to be highly commended for 
refusing to spend needless funds for the 
construction of the Trinity River power 
facilities. However, an amount for this 
purpose was included in the nearly $80 
million by which the Senate increased 
the House-approved bill. 

This action by the other body seems 
particularly regrettable in view of the 
fact that the legislative committee had 
announced that hearings will be held on 
July 24 on the bills providing for joint 
development on the Trinity, whereby a 
private utility has offered to build and 
operate the powerplants itself. The 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, having jurisdiction over the pro- 
posed legislation, has, in effect, been im- 
properly circumvented by the decision 
on the other side to appropriate prior 
to the legislative committee’s consider- 
ation and action on the merits of the 
pending bills. Considering the matter 
from the aspect of proper legislative 
procedure, I believe the criticism is well- 
taken that an appropriation for a proj- 
ect, with full knowledge that the legis- 
lative committee is about to hear the 
testimony on bilis providing for an im- 
mediate saving to the Treasury -of $60 
million in construction costs, is cer- 
tainly premature and highly question- 
able. Therefore, I submit, Mr. Speaker, 
that the House conferees should stand 
by the sensible decision of this body and 
refuse to accede to the demands from 
the other side concerning amending 
H.R. 7509 to provide for Federal con- 
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struction of the powerplants on Cali- 
fornia’s Trinity River. 

Turning now to the merits of the pro- 
posed Trinity bills, scheduled for consid- 
eration and action by the Legislative 
Committee next week, I would like to 
quote a few excerpts from some of the 
many editorials appearing in the Cali- 
fornia press; unqualifiedly endorsing the 
joint development proposal. The Chico 
Enterprise-Record, widely noted for its 
sensible, accurate, and thorough analy- 
ses, has recently published a number of 
excellent articles which give the back- 
ground and whole story on Trinity. The 
editor, Mr. A. W. Bramwell, first tells 
us that-— 

The main purpose of the ‘Trinity River 
project is to help solve California’s water 
shortage by making use of water which cur- 
rently is being wasted away into the Pacific 
Ocean. As authorized by Congress, the 
project will use a tunnel system (now under 
construction) to divert Trinity water through 
the mountains and into the Sacramento 
River. In that way, the Trinity River will 
be enabled to play a useful role by adding 
to the irrigation water supplies of the huge 
Central Valley project, which serves the rich 
agricultural lands of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Valleys. 

A secondary aspect of the Trinity project 
is the production of electrical power with 
turbines spun by the falling water of the di- 
version system. Under original legislation 
setting up the huge Central Valley project, 
Congress specifically stated that power rev- 
enues from Central Valley projects (such as 
Trinity) should be used as a means of “finan- 
cially aiding and assisting’ development of 
the Central Valley projects water features. 
In other words, Congress intended that 
profits from power production and sales 
should be used to. help pay the costs of the 
Central Valley projects. 

For that reason, Secretary of Interior Fred 
Seaton 2 years ago recommended use of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s partnership plan on the 
Trinity project. Under that recommenda- 
tion—which was based upon exhaustive re- 
search and study by the Interior Depart- 
ment—the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. would 
finance construction and operation of the 
project’s power facilities and would pay the 
Government for the use of the project’s 
falling water. 

Seaton explained that the partnership plan 
would save the Federal Government (taxpay- 
ers) more than $60 million in construction 
costs. The Government (taxpayers) also 
would receive $175 million from Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. for the purchase of the falling 
water over the years, and the utility firm 
would pay another $145 million in taxes to 
Federal, State, county, and local govern- 
ments over the life of the contract. Taken 
together, they add up to a saving of $380 
million for the taxpayer. 

In that way, Seaton explained, the power 
facilities of the Trinity project actually 
would help pay for the project,*in keeping 
with the intent of Congress in its Central 
Valley project legislation. The partnership 
plan has been opposed, however, by advo- 
cates of socialistic public power, who, Mr. 
Bramwell points out, want the Government 
(taxpayers) to finance the power facilities so 
that the power can be earmarked for prefer- 
ence customers at cheap rates. But the 
preference customers (including mainly the 
Sacramento Municipal District) comprises 
only 7 percent of northern and central Cali- 
fornia’s users of electric power. He calls 
our attention to the fact that under the all- 
Federal plan, preference customers would be 
able to buy the power at rates less than 
what it cost the Government to produce 
that power. In other words, 93 percent of 
the poeple (taxpayers) would be financing 
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the plan so that 7 percent (the preference 
customers) could get electric power at rates 
cheaper than the rest of us pay. 


From the June 16 issue, I again quote 
excerpts, one of which reads— 

It might be said that the demands by 
public power advocates that the Govern~- 
ment construct the Trinity power facilities 
is a graphic example of one reason why the 
Government debt keeps going up: the Gov- 
ernment is inclined to waste too much 
money doing things that might better be 
done by private industry. As a matter of 
fact, the Trinity case becomes an even more 
graphic example when one considers that— 
under the plans set forth by the public 
power advocates—the Government actually 
would invest a huge sum in the power fea- 
tures and then turn around and sell the 
power for less than the cost of its produc- 
tion. Estimates accepted by both sides say 
that it would cost the Government around 
$60 million to build the power features. 
Then it would cost 8.9 mills per kilowatt- 
hour to produce the power. And then, un- 
der contracts already in effect, the Govern- 
ment would sell that power to preference 
customers for about 4.5 mills per kilowatt- 
hour, about one-half the cost of production. 


As related in an earlier editorial from 
the same newspaper— 

During recent sessions of Congress, those 
opponents have managed to stalemate the 
partnership issue and keep it from obtaining 
a floor vote, despite the fact that a majority 
of the House Interior Committee last year 
approved partnership and officially urged 
the Government not to appropriate funds 
for construction at Government (taxpayer) 
expense. 


The editor draws the following con- 
clusion in another statement, concern- 
ing the financial aspects of the matter 
at hand, when he speaks of “the rela- 
tionship between the ever-growing na- 
tional debt and such undertakings as the 
Trinity River project. If Congress in- 
sists upon forcing the Government into 
money-wasting ventures; then we can be 
sure that the national debt will keep 
going up. A reversal of those wasteful 
spending practices will be required to 
start a trend the other way for the good 
of the taxpaying citizens of the Nation. 
Adoption of the partnership plan for 
Trinity would be a good place to start.” 

The Trinity story has been accurately 
spelled out by the above excerpts, which 
I call to the attention of the House con- 
ferees on the Public Works Appropria- 
tions bill and urge them to uphold the 
House decision not to spend needlessly 
for the Trinity River powerplants prior 
to next week’s consideration of the pro- 
posed joint development bills by the 
House Interior Subcommittee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. 





The Unemployment Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am as 
elated as anyone else. that unemploy- 
ment, according to the most recent 
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statistics, has declined to 4.9 percent or 
about 3,389,000 unemployed. 

I do not, however, let this general feel- 
ing of euphoria,.so prevalent in the ad- 
ministration and in many business 
groups throughout the country, blind me 
to facts which are almost as distressing 
as those we faced during the days of the 
1957-58 recession. 

Today 179 areas are classed as dis- 
tressed labor markets, and in these areas 
the rate of unemployment remains 10.8 
percent. 

While economic recovery has reduced 


the unemployment rate in nondepressed ° 


labor markets to 4.2 percent, the situa- 
tion in the other areas is as grim as 
ever. 

Thirty-two of the distressed labor 
markets are classed as major by the De- 
partment of Labor and 132 as smaller. 
There are some 15 others which are too 
small for inclusion in Federal figures. 

The highest unemployment rate in 
the Nation is 23.1 percent in the Bid- 
deford area of Maine, Uniontown and 
McConnellsville, Pa., and Pikeville, Ky., 
have 22.8 percent out of work. St. 
Helens, Oreg., has 20.6 percent and As- 
toria 20 percent unemployed. Some 20 
other labor markets show more than 15 
percent jobless and 66 range from 10 
to 15 percent. 

A statistic which should give us fur- 
ther pause is that in 70 of these areas 
substantial unemployment began as 
early as 1957, and that in one area 
the rate has exceeded 6 percent since 
1951. There has been substantial un- 
employment in 17 areas since 1952, in 8 
since 1953, and 15 since 1954, in 13 since 
1955, and in 16 since 1956. 

My own city of Detroit has been classi- 
fied as an area of substantial labor sur- 
plus since 1956. 

What we must face is the danger that 
these individual distressed labor markets 
may expand again into general nation- 
wide unemployment. This will be very 
much with us and will continue to be 
a problem on the American scene until 
such time as vigorous action is taken 
to provide opportunity for the people in 
these areas, and to expand our force of 
workers to provide full employment to 
all our people everywhere. 

It is fine to say that the unemploy- 
ment situation is well in hand, but it 
should never be forgotten that our coun- 
try still has a substantial number of 
unemployed who must live but who can 
in turn contribute nothing to the econ- 
omy until they are able to work. 

With new employees entering the 
market by the high school and college 
graduating classes setting forth on their 
search for work the problem will be- 
come magnified with each passing year. 





The Misnamed Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
one of my constituents, Mr. Wade H. 
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Wright, of Atlanta, wrote me recently to 
offer his appreciation for my support of 
H.R. 3. In his letter he also congratu- 
lated all of my colleagues who supported 
this bill. Mr. Wright enclosed a tear 
sheet from the June 29, 1959, issue of the 
Wall Street Journal entitled, “The Mis- 
named Measure.” This editorial com- 
ment of the Wall Street Journal is very 
interesting and I commend it to my col- 
leagues in Congress. This editorial in 
very appropriate language states that the 
Congress in passing this bill will only 
restate what the U.S. Constitution al- 
ready provides for, namely, that it is the 
duty of the Congress and not the Court 
to write the law. Under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks, I include the 
editorial herewith: 
THE MISNAMED MEASURE 

The House of Representatives the other 
day passed and sent to the Senate a bill 
introduced by Representative Howarp SMITH 
of Virginia that deserves careful and honest 
debate if the public is ever to weigh its 
value accurately. 

We say that because opponents of Mr. 
SmITH’s measure have consistently identi- 
fied the bill as a curb on the Supreme Court. 
The basis of the charge needs examination, 
just as the intent of the bill needs clarifica- 
tion, 

The bill is not an involved measure, nor 
is it written in foggy language. It is com- 
posed of two sections, and the heart of the 
measure is found in section I: 

“No act of Congress shall be construed as 
indicating an intent on the part of Congress 
to occupy the field in which such act oper- 
ates, to the exclusion of State laws on the 
same subject matter, unless such act con- 
tains an express provision to that effect, or 
unless there is a direct and positive conflict 
between such act and a State law so that 
the two cannot be reconciled or consistently 
stand together.” 

Section 2 says, in short, that when Con- 
gress enacted laws aimed at subversion or 
sedition it did not mean that the States 
could not enact their own laws on the same 
subject. This section unquestionably arose 
from a belief by supporters of the bill that 
some Supreme Court decisions misinter- 
preted the intent of Congress, as in the Nel- 
son case, when the Court seemed to say that 
the States could enact no laws against sub- 
version. Since that time, however, the Su- 
preme Court has clarified the Nelson deci- 
sion. In the recent Uphaus case the ma- 
jority made clear that the States did have 
the power to enact their own laws against 
subversion. Thus section 2 of Mr. SmITH’s 
bill is no more a curb on the Court than the 
Court’s own latest decision. 

Section 1 will not curb the Court, either, 
for it does not attempt to deny the Supreme 
Court any jurisdiction whatsoever. The Su- 
preme Court will still have the power to say 
whether an act of Congress or an act of any 
State violates the U.S. Constitution. 

What Representative Smiru’s measure does, 
and only does, is to make clear that when 
Congress passes a law it does not mean that 
the States cannot pass their own laws on 
the same subject, such as kidnaping or bank 
robbery. Mr. Smrrn’s bill makes plain that 
when Congress does mean to supersede State 
laws in some field of legislation Congress will 
say so. But the bill also says that the Su- 
preme Court has all the rights and power it 
ever had to overrule State law where it con- 
flicts with or cannot “consistently stand 
together” with Federal law. 

None of this seems, in our view, to be an 
attempt to curb either the Supreme Court’s 
jurisdiction or its powers granted under the 

tution. It is a simple clarification of 
the latent of Co: that the Court should 
not into a law something that is not 
there, 
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To read into a law something that is not 
there is the same as writing the law, and 
writing the law is the prerogative, not of the 
Court, but of Congress under our republican 
form of government. Only to the extent 
that it prevents the Court from misinter- 
preting the intent of Congress concerning the 
rights of the States to legislate could Mr. 
SmirH’s measure fairly be called a curb of 
any sort. 

And if that is what the critics of the bill 
mean when they say it will “curb the Su- 
preme Court,” it seems to us that they are 
offering the best argument of all for its 
Passage by the Congress. 





A Warning on Mutual Security Cuts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, as we 
prepare to go to conference on the mu- 
tual security legislation for this year, it 
would be well to weigh the possible con- 
sequences of reductions that have been 
made in the military assistance and de- 
fense support programs. President 
Eisenhower has carefully pointed out 
that these programs perform a vital role 
in the maintenance of free world security 
and cannot safely be cut below minimum 
levels. With increasingly dire threats 
emanating almost daily from the Krem- 
lin, it would seem a poor time to decrease 
our effectiveness. 

The New York Times of July 9 con- 
tained a very thoughtful editorial on the 
potentially dangerous reduction in the 
program. Believing that this article 
commends itself to our careful consider- 
ation, I include it with my remarks: 


WaRNINGS ON MuTuAL Securiry 


In the face of persistent congressional 
moves to slash the mutual security program 
at a time of impending showdown with the 
Communist bloc, responsible leaders of both 
parties have now joined forces to prevent 
a serious blow to the free world’s defense 
structure. 

Thus President Eisenhower, at his press 
conference yesterday, warned Congress that 
it will jeopardize the security of the Nation 
and the vital interests of the free world 
if it quts the program below safety levels. 
He more than hinted that if this happens 
he will resort to the.extraordinary step of 
calling a special session of Congress in an 
effort to rally more popular support behind 
the program. 

In the same vein Senator Jonnson, leader 

of the Democrats who have been mainly 
responsible for the cuts, has warned Con- 
gress to stop gambling with national secu- 
rity. 
“hese warnings were sounded when two- 
score Senate Democrats combined with a 
dozen Republicans to rebuff both President 
Eisenhower and the Senate’s own Foreign 
Relations Committee by cutting the author- 
ization for the program to $3,543,320,000, or 
$383,500,000 below the President's request 
(aside from an extra authorization for the 
Development Loan Fund) and $633,500,000 
below the even higher committee recom- 
mendation. Despite these warnings the Sen- 
ate passed the authorization bill at that fig- 
ure, which comes close to the House author- 
ization, cut to $3,542,600,000. 

Fortunately, the Senate did defeat further 
meat-ax proposals made by Senator ELLENDER 
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and Senator Morse, though it is significant 
of congressional irresponsibility that 34 Dem- 
ocrats and 38 Republicans joined in support 
of what amounted to a move to scuttle the 
whole program, made, of all people, by Sen- 
ator GRUENING from our newest and strategi- 
cally most exposed State, Alaska. 

Since Congress usually cuts the President’s 
mutual security requests, the present reduc- 
tions may, perhaps, be regarded as not too 
excessive. But they have been made almost 
exclusively in military and defense support 
aid, and that will scarcely impress either the 
Soviets or our allies and friends as testimony 
of our determination to help the free world 
resist the threats of war so freely scattered 
about by Premier Khrushchev. The-bills of 
both Senate and House must still go to con- 
ference and this gives responsible congres- 
sional leaders a chance to rectify glaring mis- 
takes. 





Company-Owned Stores Hit in New Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following text of a 
column from July 6 issue of the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer which was written by Mr. 
Edward Wimmer, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business. In view of the fact that my 
bill, H.R. 2729, will be considered in pub- 
lic hearings on July 21-22, I would like 
to call the attention of this body to Mr. 
Wimmer’s remarks as to the need for this 
legislation: 


CoMPANY-OWNED Stores Hit In New BIL: 
WovuLp CurB Bic PACKERS; BENTLEY BILL IN 
PusLic INTEREST 


(By Ed Wimmer) 


The charge has been made to Congress and 
various Government agencies, over and over 
again, that big manufacturers are subsidiz- 
ing their own retail stores to such an extent 
that independent dealers are being forced 
out of business by their own suppliers. 

Tire dealers, for example, have had to face 
devastating competition from stores -oper- 
ated by the huge rubber companies, from 
which they buy their products, and records 
submitted by federation vice president, 
George J. Burger, show that tire makers have 
demoralized entire markets where they had 
strong independent dealerships, leaving 
them weakened or out of business. 

According to Mr. Burger (who has pointed 
out these evils for more than a quarter cen- 
tury), the big tire makers about 2,000 stores, 
handling hundreds of products and pricing 
their own goods to these stores in any man- 
ner they see fit. In his appearance before 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, at which time he testified in 
favor of the Bentley equal pricing bill, H.R. 
2729, Burger declared: 

“If something is not done by this Con- 
gress to halt the discrimination being prac- 
ticed by manufacturers in dealing with their 
own retail outlets, we will end up with cer- 
tain major industries controlling all produc- 
tion and distribution of many commodities. 

“Working closely with Congressman ALVIN 
BENTLEY, of Michigan, and his staff, our office 
helped to draft H.R. 2729, for the express 
purpose of forcing all manufacturers to 
charge their own stores exactly the same 

prices they charge their other customers; 
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thereby ending a type of subsidy that is 
dooming countless thousands of small busi- 
nesses. When we polled our more than 
125,000 members on this legislation, 82 per- 
cent of the mandate ballots voted favored 
passage of the bill, and other organizations 
have reported similar approval.” 

Consider the statement of Mr. Sam Sulli- 
van, prominent Laredo, Tex., shoe dealer and 
@ leader in the fight to stop the giant shoe 
manufacturers from swamping the inde- 
pendent shoe dealers and their smaller sup- 
pliers. Said Mr. Sullivan: 

“Most of our problems, monopoly-wise, 
stem from producers by one means or an- 
other, going into competition with their own 
customers, buying them up or knocking them 
out in other ways. With the ax they have, 
we don’t stand a chance.” 

Gasoline dealers, faced with competition 
from giant suppliers who build huge station 
operations out of excess profits, have gone 
out of business by the countless thousands. 

Congressman BENTLEY included a state- 
ment in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp from 
James Cassedy, general counsel of the Na- 
tional Auto and Flat Glass Dealers Associa- 
tion, which listed “82 dealers” who said they 
were being “forced out of business by store 
operations and policies of Pittsburgh Paint & 
Glass Co.” The Michigan Congressman com- 
mented: 

“A point that I would like to bring out, is 
that under present conditions there are no 
real incentives for younger men with ambi- 
tion to take the plunge and become retailers 
on their own, and I believe that an increas- 
ing number of independent retailers of all 
kinds, is a healthy situation to have in all 
our communities in the United States.” 


CURBS BIG PACKERS 


In 1920, the biggest meatpacking firms 
accepted a Government consent decree, ter- 
minating operation of packer owned retail 
meat stores. Now the packers are asking the 
courts to lift the decree on the grounds— 
that giant chainstore systems (many of 
which are operating packing plants), have 
become so powerful that the giant packers 
have lost their “bargaining power” at the re- 
tail counter. They want to open meat store 
chains of their own to compete with the big 
food chains saying it is necessary if they 
are to “protect nationally known brands now 
being used to lure customers into stores 
where they are sold other brands.” 

All in all the Bentley bill is in the public 
interest and ought to be supported as such. 





Soviets Bit the Hands That Saved Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Vice 
Adm. H. G. Rickover pretty well carved 
up and laid out on the table Deputy 
Premier Kozlov’s line of phony propa- 
ganda chatter during the latter’s recent 
pilgrimage to the United States. The 
sharp-tongued, quick-witted admiral’s 
remarks were well reported by the press. 
But so the Kremlin can know that ordi- 
nary US. citizens also are capable of 
drawing a bead on the Soviet’s basic 
noncomprehension of the fundamentals 
of civilized conduct, I commend to their 
reading the following letter to the editor 
printed by the Long Beach Press Tele- 
gram newspaper on July 10th: 





July 13 


How UNGRATEFUL CAN Russia GET? 


Eprror: Russia’s First Deputy Premier 
Kozlov seems to be quite a charming visitor. 
But his call for coexistence and world peace 
in one breath and threats of war in another 
make it sound very insincere and hollow. 

Who does he and Premier Khrushchev 
think they are to even question our rights in 
Berlin, Germany? When they should be 
grateful to us for making it possible for 
them to even be in Germany. The Germans 
would have wiped them out if it had not 
been for the English and Americans. 

They would not even be in Germany had 
we not furnished them with materiels and 
ships to fight with. Outright gifts plus 
money they borrowed have never been paid 
back. 

How ungrateful can the Russians get? 
They should be trying to show a little ap- 
preciation instead of demanding that we 
give up the things we fought and died for. 

What do they think we should get out 
of World War WN? A vast graveyard and 
hand all the rest over to them? If they 
want their peace talks to sound sincere they 
should be peaceful and quit stirring up 
trouble by demanding our rights. 

Let us not fall for such insincere talks 
and charming personality. 

Mrs. B. HarDIN. 





Special Munitions Lobby Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Congress started to awaken to the great 
dangers in the high defense spending 
program. First, the situation was high- 
lighted by Congressman SANTANGELO’S 
proposal concerning the employing of.re- 
tired high ranking military officers by 
munition manufacturers. 

One of the crops harvested out of the 
cold war, Russian scare, sputnik-missile 
race, is the high profits made by the 
munition manufacturers who get the 
bulk of the $41 billion—$41 billion— 
budgeted yearly for defense. 

The most powerful vested interest 
skillfully manipulating its unparalleled 
influence on Capitol Hill is the military- 
munitions lobby. 

In view of the tremendous amounts 
spent directly and indirectly—defense, 
veterans’ payments, foreign military. aid, 
and so forth—the Congress has named a 
special subcommittee under Congress- 
man Ep H&sert, Democrat, of Louisiana, 
to make an investigation of the whole 
picture and to come up with some an- 
Swers and recommendations for the 
future. This, of course, only tells half 
the story. The amount of money spent 
for this and related expenditures such as 
the interest on the national debt and all 
of this can honestly be charged to de- 
fense because between foreign aid and 
national defense, direct spending in the 
last 11 years has amounted to well over 
$400 billion, or about 35 percent more 
than the total national debt. This rep- 
resents 80 percent of the national budget. 

When the president, National Manu- 
facturers Association, and the National 
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Chamber of Commerce bombarded Con- 
gress and the press with demands for re- 
duced spending, they failed to tell the 
people that after we take out farm sub- 
sidies, the people only get about 15 cents 
out of their tax dollars spent for health 
and welfare, social security legislation, 
education, public works, transportation, 
recreation, flood control, stream clear- 
ance, and any and all other personal and 
public services. 

The day must come when the people 
of this country will awaken to the fact 
that while the President was vetoing a 
domestic housing bill, he was at the same 
time asking for more money for foreign 
economic aid to build schools, roads, 
bridges, factories, and, yes, even housing 
in foreign countries. 

No matter how much a person wants 
to help his needy neighbors in foreign 
countries, it just doesn’t make sense to 
Say you cannot afford housing and edu- 
cation and highways here at home while 
spending $108 billion in foreign aid in 
11 years in foreign countries. 

One thing is sure and that is that all 
of the money advanced by the United 
States to build public and veteran’s 
housing has been and is, being paid 
back by the citizens and veterans who 
bought the homes, but little or nothing, 
comes back except a lot of criticism 
about the money we spent in some for- 
eign aided nations. 

While the whole country has its at- 
tention focused on Beck, Hoffa, the 
Teamsters and juke boxes, 95 percent of 
all the contracts for defense spending 
are given out without competitive bids. 
The people ought to know a little more 
about this and the connections between 
the Defense Department, contracting 
corporations, and retired military per- 
sonnel. The corporations have learned 
they get the best results when retired 
officers represent them in their negotia- 
tions for contracts. 

This week, the U.S. Navy made a pub- 
lic announcement that in their prelim- 
inary examinations and investigations 
started as a result of the Hébert sub- 
committee, on the hiring of retired mili- 
tary personnel that at least 300 cases 
have been uncovered where there ap- 
pears to be conflict of interest on the 
part of the retired naval officers em- 
ployed by these corporations. 

In line with the legislation dealing 
with conflict with interest of labor of- 
ficials, it might be proper for Congress 
to consider legislation on this admitted 
conflict of interest, which reaches down 
into the pockets of every taxpayer in 
the United States. 

Senator Douctas, Democrat of Illinois, 
recently exposed the fact that 88 cor- 
porations doing business with the $41 
billion defense allocation have lured 721 
retired officers from the rank of colonel 
up. This does not count the hundreds 
below colonel grade doing small, but 
meaningful jobs for these large contract 
procuring corporations. 

It is no secret that many of these re- 
tired generals, admirals, and so forth, 
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derive salaries, bonuses, and special 
stock options that make Jimmy Hoffa 
look like a piker insofar as salaries and 
gratuities are concerned. 

Note: This is no defense of any per- 
son accused of racketeering in labor; it 
is just to show that while someone is 
yelling “thief”? at labor, his accomplices 
are walking out the front door with the 
family treasures. 

Of the $41 billion spent directly for 
defense, about $10 billion goes for per- 
sonnel wages, salaries, and so forth in the 
Department, both military and civil. 
The remaining $31 billion is up for grabs 
by the contract-hungry corporations 
whose profits are reflected in the great- 
est stock market boom in all history. 

One cannot help but wonder here in 
the Capital how little the people really 
know about their budget, taxes, Congress, 
and especially their own Government. 

Behind the scenes these retired officers 
know the intricate procedures and red- 
tape of the Pentagon. Even more, they 
know the personnel of the Pentagon. It 
is hard to disregard the human factor in 
noncompetitive negotiations in which 
billions of dollars are spent for defense. 

Some 94 percent of all defense pro- 
curement contracts are written on a cost- 
plus fee basis. No one even attempts to 
maintain that this is an efficient opera- 
tion. Waste is extensive. Skilled man- 
power is stockpiled at cost to the Gov- 
ernment. And the type of unchartered 
work that many of these contractors 
undertake frequently negates the possi- 
bility of a yardstick. 

Nevertheless, the General Accounting 
Office has issued numerous reports in re- 
cent months on major cases of over- 
charging by defense contractors. Boe- 
ing Aircraft in Seattle, for example, sub- 
mitted target costs for spare parts that 
were $5 million too high. The Georgia 
division of Lockheed negotiated target 
prices $4.1 million more than expenses 
incurred. A number of other companies 
have been named, too. 

The problems which face the Congress 
to secure effective legislative control of 
the complex Military Establishment are 
almost overwhelming. The military, in 
fact, has become an independent colossus 
due to several factors. An important 
one is that the entire operation is so com- 
plex that few, if any, Members of Con- 
gress have sufficient time or background 
to develop a thorough grasp of the prob- 
lems. 

New light on the entire defense picture 
is urgently needed—pressures, influ- 
ences, and other improper activities. 
Perhaps it could point the way in which 
we can learn to live with the all-powerful 
military in a democracy. 

This report is an extra report to be fol- 
lowed by a report on the labor reform 
education, housing, veterans, and tax 
proposals, later this month or early in 
August. » 

One thing is sure, we cannot balance 
the budget without balancing all of our 
expenditures including defense and for- 
eign aid. 
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Trinity River Power Project 












































































EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation of the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee has 
announced the intention to consider on 
July 24 the administration’s proposal for 
joint development of the Trinity River 
power project by the Fedeial Govern- 
ment and the Pacific Gas & Electric Ca, 

The Trinity River division of the Cen- 
tral Valley project in California, as 
authorized by the 84th Congress, directed 
the Secretary of the Interior to study and 
report back to Congress on proposals to 
sell the falling water to a non-Federal 
agency. He did so, and recommended 
that the company’s offer be adopted by 
Congress because: First, the company, 
not the Federal Government, would put 
up the $60 million to construct the pow- 
er facilities; second, through the sale of 
the falling water the Government would 
gain $175 million in CVP surplus; third, 
the Government would gain $83 million 
in Federal taxes; and fourth, Federal 
construction of the powerplants would 
result, the Secretary said, in a financial 
drag and a drain on water development, 

More than 230 California organiza- 
tions have actively supported joint de- 
velopment of the Trinity project power 
facilities; these include irrigation groups, 
the California and the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, business groups, the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, AFL-CIO, as well as some 80 
daily and weekly newspapers and other 
publications. 

The House Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee last year heard the tes- 
timony, but :a vote was not permitted. 
The American Farm Bureau Federation 
spokesman, accompanied by the Presi- 
dent of the California Farm Bureau 
Federation, testified, in part: 

It is clear that the interest of water users 
is to obtain from Trinity. the maximum 
contribution to Central Valley project that 
the marketability of the power will warrant, 
and that this objective will be furthered 
by private development, * * * Why should 
the users of water and power on the vari- 
ous units of the Central Valley project be 
required to pay or help pay for the Fed- 
eral Trinity powerplants? We believe this 
would defeat the purposes as declared by 
Congress in enacting the Central Valley 
Project Act of 1937. The net result is that, 
in order to comply with the intent of Con- 
gress in authorizing the Central Valley proj- 
ect, relating to revenues from electric ener- 
gy “as a means of financially aiding and 
assisting” the project, it is necessary that 
joint dgvelopment of the project be author- 
ized by the enactment of the proposed part- 
nership legislation. 


He then went on to show that if the 
Federal Government were to construct 
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the facilities, it would not only be out 
the construction costs, the falling water 
payments, and the taxes which the com- 
pany would pay, but the water users 
would be deprived of their just due. 

I quote from the federation’s state- 
ment again: 

We see no reason for the entry of the 
Federal Government into the power busi- 
ness on the Trinity division of the Central 
Valley project when the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. is ready, willing, and able to partici- 
pate in joint development of the project. 


After detailing the financial benefits 
to the taxpayers and water users which 
would be lost under Federal construc- 
tion, California’s ambitious plans for 
solving its water problems were cited: 

A great deal of irrigation development re- 
mains to be accomplished in California. To 
make such developments a reality, the State 
will need maximum revenues from power to 
assist irrigation development. The re- 
cently published California water plan out- 
lines for ultimate construction 270 reser- 
voirs, with a total capacity of 60 million 
acre-feet and hundreds of miles of canals 
to transport water from surplus to areas of 
deficiency. This program will cost between 
$12 and $13 billion. In addition, water 
resource development projects have been 
authorized by the Federal Government, 
which will cost millions of dollars. 


The senior Senator from California, 
on March 5, 1959, inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a series of tables 
showing that there remains to be com- 
pleted on active, authorized California 
projects about $850 million of Federal 
funds. Should the House also pass the 
San Luis bill—the Senate-passed version 
calls for $290 million—the California 
total would-be well over a billion dollars. 

The Friant Water Users Association, 
representing the majority of the Central 
Valley project water users, have recently 
declared that if Trinity is constructed 
federally, an increase in the rates for 
non-Federal customers should be de- 
manded in order that power will finan- 
cially aid and assist water development, 
as intended by the original act authoriz- 
ing the Central Valley project. 

The Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, on June 30, 1959, carried a UPI 
report of a press conference at which 
Interior Department Secretary Seaton 
also said he has not dropped his posi- 
tion favoring partnership development 
of electric power by private industry in 
the Government's Trinity reclamation 
project in California. If Congress or- 
ders the Federal Government to spend 
$60 million for power facilities on the 
project, Seaton said the money would 
have to be taken from other western 
reclamation projects unless Congress 
votes extra money for the Trinity job. 
Seaton said chances of getting- extra 
money would be very slim. 
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There is no more reason to deprive the 
Central Valley project water users of 
their intended benefits than to deprive 
other western projects of needed money; 
neither would be necessary, and the Fed- 
eral Treasury ‘would be far ahead, under 
joint development. 





About the Housing Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23,1959 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 


orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the July 11, 1959, is- 


“sue of the AFL-CIO News: 


WHAT THE VETO MEANS 


President Eisenhower's veto of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1959 has exposed the essential 
phoniness of his antispending, anti-inflation 
campaign. 

The bill he vetoed was a compromise 
measure passed by both Houses of Congress 
with bipartisan support. It was designed as 
a moderate proposal to help meet America’s 
critical housing needs, to enable our cities 
and their people to take a long forward step 
toward a better way of life by eradicating 
slums and providing decent housing for all 
Americans. 

The veto comes on the heels of the Presi- 
dent’s request for lifting the interest rate 
ceiling on long-term Government bonds, a 
move which would force up interest rates all 
through the economy. The price of money 
and its effect on general price stability ap- 
parently do not concern the President. But 
the slight cost of providing decent housing 
for Americans is inflationary. 

The net effect of the President’s economic 
policies as revealed in the housing bill veto 
and the no-ceiling-on-interest-rates proposal 
is to build fewer houses at higher prices. 

This philosophy carried over into the other 
areas of American economic life spells eco- 
nomic stagnation and a new cycle of boom 
and recession in the year ahead. 

The President’s failure to understand the 
problem of economic growth and his obses- 
sion with inflation and spending can 
only lead to more vetoes of reasonable social 
welfare legislation and a slackening in Amer- 
ica’s dynamic economy. It will be to the 
detriment of the Nation and the free world. 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGREsSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


July 13, 1959 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.- S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the. head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. &. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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Caylor to Kozlov—Memo on 
Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Arthur Caylor, a distinguished 
columnist of the San Francisco News, 
has spelled out with clarity and dramatic 
impact the salient ingredient of our most 
cherished national heritage—independ- 
ence. 

Mr. Caylor has done this in a notable 
memorandum, published in the July 3, 
1959, San Francisco News, and addressed 
to Soviet Deputy Premier Frol Kozlov. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CaAYLoR TO KozLov—MEMO ON INDEPEND- 

ENCE—OPEN LETTER TO FROL Kozlov, Soviet 

Fist Deputy PREMIER 


Sm: They say you'll succeed. Khrushchev. 
They say you're over here to learn about 
America because, pretty soon, you'll be 
making the big decisions as between this 
country and Moscow. 

So I make bold to invite your attention to 
something on which you may not have been 
briefed before you left home. 

The biggest thing there is for you to see 
in America, you can perhaps see best to- 
morrow. 

Tomorrow is Independence Day. 

As such it’s the symbol of the something 
we've got that you people haven’t got. 

It’s the something you can’t compensate 
for with more factories, more automobiles, 
more missiles, more 5-year plans, more this- 
is-for-your-own-good oppression. 

Independence is the difference between 
you and us, sir. And it’s a difference we 
intend to keep until we die. 

I hope you won't be fooled because you 
can’t see independence, or measure it with 
a machine, or examine it in a test tube. 

But I’d like to assure you, that while we 
don’t celebrate the Fourth of July as our 
forefathers did, Americans hold their inde- 
pendence as dear as Patrick Henry held it. 
Don’t think otherwise. 

Now hear this. .When you’re Mr. Big you 
won't understand America unless you realize 
that, to Americans, independence means 
both a free state and a free people. 

Universally, sir, freedom has only one 
form—freedom from government. 

A man can be free only in the degree his 
government allows him to be free. He can 
be enslaved only in the degree his govern- 
ment decrees his enslavement. 

And a nation can be free only by escaping 
the domination of other governments. 

Sir, I beg you to do me one favor. To- 
morrow, on Independence Day, read our 
Declaration of Independence, It will tell 
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you how—while Catherine still reigned in 
Russia—we shook off the tyranny of Eng- 
land’s George III not to found a new nation 
but to free a people., 

It will explain how it happens that Ameri- 
cans enjoy an inalienable right which goes 
beyond the inalienable rights of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

It’s the inalienable right to live in a state 
which can never push its people around—a 
state which lacks all powers except those 
granted it by the consent of the governed. 

This concept, sir, is not always easy to 
grasp. When Mr. Mikoyan was here, some- 
one threw an egg. His reaction was mildly 
bitter. In Russia, he said, you protect the 
people from the hoodlums—not vice versa. 

It showed, sir, that Mr. Mikoyan did not 
understand America, will never understand 
America, and has no feel for the essential 
thing that will make America forever great, 

Mr. Khrushchev, too, often sounds as if 
he so hopes Marx is right about the triumph 
of your system being inevitable that he’s 
blind to the thing you can see if you really 
look for the meaning of Independence Day 
tomorrow. So, sir, it’s up to you. 

But please, one other thing. When you 
read the Declaration you'll be struck by the 
thought how different things would be in 
Hungary today—if that country had been 
allowed to shake off certain of the very 
tyrannies our Founding Fathers complained 
against in George III. 

He quartered soldiers. He subverted 
judges. He combined with others to sub- 
ject us to a foreign jurisdiction. 

Please take, sir, no offense. My purpose 
is not the sly dig. Rather I wish you a fine 
Fourth, a glorious Fourth, a Fourth, indeed, 
that will somehow see to it that, even if Marx 
is wrong about America, and Mikoyan and 
Khrushchey too, Kozlov can still be right. 

ARTHUR CAYLOR. 





Constructive Action, Not Bluff and 
Reaction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 . 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an address 
which I delivered on June 13, 1959, at 
the Sixth Congressional District Demo- 
cratic dinner in Fond du Lac, Wis., be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Constructive Action, Not BLUFF AND 

REACTION 

My State of Minnesota, and our neigh- 
bor, Wisconsin, lie in the heart of one of 
the great farming areas of the world. 

Now farmers tend, by and large, to be a 
frugal lot. They live close to the soil— 
and close to the knuckle as well. 


So all this Republican talk about sound 
dollars and budget balancing is aimed right 
at the farmers of America. 

Well, nobody should be fooled by this 
line of talk because it is strictly phony 

The truth is that this Republican ad- 
ministration that brags so much about 
economy has racked up a total deficit of 
$19 billion. 

The truth is that on June 30, 1959, this 
country is going to end up with the large- 
est peacetime deficit in our history. 

The truth is that this Republican ad- 
ministration has been the biggest peace- 
time spender in history. 

The trouble is, they spend on the wrong 
things. And then they turn around and 
use the economy argument as a phony ex- 
cuse for inaction on the right things. 

Let me give you a couple of examples. 

As a result of the Republican tight money, 
high interest rate policy, the American tax- 
payers will pay $24 billion more in interest 
on the debt this year than they did when 
the Democrats left office. And the outlook 
is for even higher interest costs, since the 
administration wants to lift the lid entirely 


on interest rates. The sky would be the 
limit. 
The Republicans see no problem in sad- 


dling the taxpayers with an extra $2, bil- 
lion annually in interest payments. But 
when some of us propose a program to give 
surplus food to the jobless, the aged, and the 
needy, these same Republicans tell us the 
country cannot afford it. 

The fact is that w% could provide food, 
through a food stamy plan, to every unem- 
ployed family, every person under social se- 
curity, every widow and orphan—for far less 
than the rise in interest costs under this 
Republican administration. 

Yet this administration wants to lift the 
lid on interest rates while keeping the lid on 
food for the needy. 

Another example: I have proposéd the es- 
tablishment of a Youth Conservation Corps, 
patterned after the CCC of the 1930's, to put 
our young men to work preserving our pre- 
cious natural resources. This is a program 
designed to add to America’s natural wealth. 

But the Republicans say we cannot afford 
it. It will cost only about one-tenth of the 
Republican rise in the interest rates—but 
still they say we cannot afford it. 

There is another field in which spending 
has skyrocketed under the Republicans—and 
that is on our farm program. 

Today the farm program costs four times 
as much as it did when the Democrats. left 
office. 

Now if the Republican farm program were 
doing its job keeping farm income and farm 
prices up—it would be well worth the cost. 

But what do the Republicans have to show 
for spending four times as much on the 
farm program? 

This is what they have to show: 

Lower farm prices—down 20 percent since 
the Republicans took office. 

Lower farm income—down $%3 billion a 
year since the Republicans took office. Fewer 
farms and fewer farmers. 

The people ought to know the truth about 
this Republican talk about economy. 

It is poor propaganda—and it is the strictly 
Republican excuse for a do-nothing, care- 
taker administration. 

By now, the bluff and reaction of the GOP 
should not be a surprise to anyone. 
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Ever since the day Republicans took over 
the administration in Washington, some of 
us have been repeatedly warning that they 
were going to wreck our farm programs—and 
ultimately wreck the farm economy in the 
process. 

That is one thing in which they have 
succeeded. 

Earlier today, it was my privilege to ad- 
dress a nonpartisan gathering of Wisconsin 
farmers at the annual meeting of a rural 
electric cooperative in Ellsworth. At that 
time, I outlined the alternatives we face in 
national farm policy—and offered some 
guidelines for action in building a new and 
better farm program. 

We Democrats want to accentuate the 
positive. We want constructive action, as 
our answer to Republican bluff and reaction. 

We refuse to rest our case on complaints 
about abundance or surpluse&,“as the Re- 
publicans prefer to say. We prefer to use 
our brains to develop ideas for using that 
abundance—and seeing that farmers are 
properly rewarded for producing it. 

When the American public buys an auto- 
mobile, they expect and know that the price 
they pay for it will cover all costs of produc- 
tion plus quite adequate profits. 

The price of that car has been set by the 
huge corporations in the industry, by tailor- 
ing output to demand at a profitable price. 

American citizens accept this as proper and 
just. We think the price of a car should 
be enough to provide an American standard 
of living to those who produce the car, and 
we know that managers and vice presidents 
are necessary. We honor and accept the 
profit system in the automobile industry. 

But what about agriculture? Why do we 
have a double standard? Why, for example, 
shouldn’t we honor that same system on 
Wisconsin's dairy farms? 

We Democrats certainly aren't against 
auto manufacturers making a profit. 

We would just like to see that same privi- 
lege extended to our farmers, who make up 
the bulk of the economy in the Midwest. 
And we are determined to do something 
about-it, whether Ezra Benson and the GOP 
likes it or not. 

As we are meeting here in the agricultural 
heart of America in these lush days of June, 
there is every prospect of a bumper crop of 
farm production. 

In most parts of the world, this prospect 
would be rejoicing and thanksgiving that the 
Lord had endowed the earth with richness 
and had brought forth the fruits of the 
earth in such abundance. 

But not in America, I am sorry to say— 
no, ashamed to say. 

Here in America, the advent of summer 
and the prospect of abundant farm produc- 
tion is the occasion not of rejoicing, but of 
hand wringing by the leaders of Govern- 
ment, and of groaning complaints that this 
abundance should be inflicted upon us. 

Now wouldn't it be far better for all of us 
to be concentrating on ways of seeing that 
everyone has an opportunity to share in 
that abundance? 

We cannot talk unceasingly of prosperity, 
and turn our backs on those who, through 
no fault of their own, do not share in that 
prosperity. 

In the past week, I have been conducting 
and particjpating in hearings on legislation 
of my own and of other Democratic Sena- 
tors designed to assure more adequate diets 
for the Nation’s unemployed, for the re- 
cipients of social security and old age and 
survivors insurance benefits, the people on 
welfare of various kinds, the blind, the in- 
digent, the dependent children. 

In all good conscience, we must expand 
the distribution of our surplus commodities 
to these unfortunate people. But I favor 
even more strongly a food stamp plan which 
would supplement the purchasing power of 
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these low incomfe groups and enable them to 
get a more balanced diet than any direct 
relief distribution of surplus commodities 
can provide. Such a food stamp plan could 
boost consumption of eggs, butter, cheese, 
poultry, milk, and similar perishables so nec- 
essary to build better health—and so im- 
portant to our agricultural economy. 

Just as we have still untapped opportuni- 
ties for wiser use of our abundance at home, 
we have even greater potential in using this 
great blessing as a vital force for peace 
throughout the world. 

It is difficult to believe that with over 
half of mankind hungry tonight, the leaders 
of the richest Nation on earth should re- 
gard its abundance of food and fiber as an 
affiiction—a problem. 

“Give us this day our daily bread” is still 
the prayer cf human beings in the far 
corners of the earth. 

It is the cry of hungry—the feeble plea 
of the old man begging on the streets of 
Cairo, the child whimpering for milk in 
Bombay, the weary African mother trying to 
convert a few scraps into an evening meal for 
her family. 

For several years, some of us have been 
adyocating a more imaginative use of our 
farm abundance. It has seemed to me that 
piling up vast quantities of food in a world 
of misery and hunger is morally wrong, 
economically wasteful, and politically 
dangerous. 

Morally, we are losing sight of the Great 
Teacher’s admonition to feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked. 

Economically, we are paying hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year in storage costs 
for commodities which are already beginning 
to deteriorate. 

Politically, we are creating an unfavorable 
image of Uncle Sam abroad when we wring 
our ‘hands over our surplus food problem 
in full view of the world’s hungry inhabi- 
tants. 

I wonder if we fully realize the power of 
food in our relations with other countries. 
Is it possible that many of the underdevel- 
oped nations now receiving expensive mili- 
tary shipments from the United States 
would be more impressed and better 
strengthened by less costly shipments of 
food? 

Personally, I become more convinced each 
day that our most powerful material asset in 
building a world of peace and freedom is our 
food abundance. It seems probable to me 
that the remarkable productivity of the 
American farmer, if properly used, can be a 
more decisive factor in the struggle between 
freedom and communism than the sputnik. 
The hungry multitudes of Asia, Africa, and 
the Middle East are far more interested in 
bread, medical care, and schools than in 
any number of jets and sputniks. Does any- 
one wonder what the crafty Khrushchev 
would do if he had America’s surplus food 
to use in his international operations? 

The Senate will soon be considering the 
President’s request of* $3.9 billion for next 
year’s foreign assistance program. Of the 
$3.9 billion the President has requested, $2.6 
billion is for military aid, including defense 
support and the contingency fund; $1.3 
billion is requested for economic and tech- 
nical assistance. 

Many of us in the Senate are becoming 
more concerned each month with the heavy 
emphasis of the foreign aid program on the 
side of military hardware. A _ sizable 
amount of such aid is going to undemo- 
cratic governments that rule over people 
suffering from poverty, hunger and disease. 
It seems doubtful such people would make 
very good fighters for freedom. 

After pouring millions of dollars in mili- 
tary equipment into Iraq to bolster this 
country against communism, we saw our 
military aid used by Iraqi military leaders 
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to destroy the loval government and then 
engineer a working alliance with the 
Russians. 

American military supplies, poured into 
Pakistan, have so frightened her neighbors 
that Afghanistan has made a deal with Rus- 
sia for arms and India has taken a hundred 
millidn dollars out of her economic develop- 
ment program and placed it in orders for 
military equipment with the British and 
French. 

In still other instances, guns and tanks 
sent by the United States of America have 
been used by unpopular dictators, not to 
fight communism, but to resist local reform 
movements demanded by the people. 

For these reasons, I have supported 
amendments in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee which will cut millions of dollars 
from our military shipments to under- 
developed nations. At the same time, I will 
continue to push legislation that I have 
introduced calling for an expanded use of 
our farm surpluses overseas as well as in the 
United States. 

As you may know I have introduced a 
comprehensive Food for Peace Act for that 


urpose. 

Highlights of the Food for Peace Act are 
as follows: 

1. The sale of surplus farm commodities 
for foreign currencies to the extent of $2 
billion a year for the next 5 years. 

2. Outright grants of food surpluses to 
countries experiencing famine or chronic 
hunger. 

3. Continued encouragement to church 
groups and other voluntary private agencies 
that wish to distribute surplus commodities 
overseas on a direct people-to-people basis. 
This section of the bill also includes grants 
of surplus farm stocks to public and private 
agencies for use in the United States in the 
school lunch program, nonprofit summer 
children’s camps, charitable institutions, in- 
cluding hospitals, and needy citizens. 

4. Agreements with friendly countries to 
establish foundations to promote education, 
health, research, and other projects from 
foreign currencies accruing to the United 
States through the sale of farm surpluses. 
We could literally convert surplus farm com- 
modities into education and health. 

5. A Peace Food Administration under the 
President to direct the various operations 
provided for in the legislation. 

Under Public Law 480 we have already 
made a start on moving surpluses to other 
countries. But much more needs to be done. 
Included in this program is a truly fine sec- 
tion which permits the churches and other 
private institutions to distribute surplus 
commodities overseas. The church world 
service groups have done a magnificent job 
with this most valuable program. In my 
view, this particular activity is the finest 
single example of the xind of people-to- 
people relationships that the world desper- 
ately needs. It needs to be encouraged, and 
expanded manyfold. 

“Food for peace” is more than a slogan. 
It offers a partial solution to our agricul- 
tural problem, and will at the same time 
relieve much of the suffering of a world that 
looks to America for leadership in this cru- 
cial hour. 

The Food for Peace Act, if put into opera- 
tion, would offer us a dramatic way to show 
the world we care more about people living 
than about people dying. 

And let us never forget that there are many 
more people in this world who want to live 
than want to die. , 

I have enlisted on the side of the living. 


Let us not forget, too, that millions of 
people have lived under conditions of tyranny 
and terror for so long that there is nothing 
more that can be done to frighten them. 

What they seek is help, guidance, friend- 
ship, understanding. : 
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What this world needs today is not mas- 
sive retaliation, but massive doses of health, 
education, and food. | 

We need some guided missiles to the hearts 
and minds of men—missiles of technology 
and science, missiles of schools and educa- 
tion; yes, missiles of medicine and medical 
care—of jobs and industry, of public works 
and public welfare. 

It is to the creation of these missiles 
that we must dedicate our talents and our 
energies. 

This world will not be saved or spared by 
missiles of war with thermonuclear warheads. 

Important as they are for our national 
security and our defense against the aggres- 
sive, imperialist communism, it will take 
more than defense to build a peaceful world. 

We must wage peace, while we defend our- 
selves against attack. 

We must move on the offensive, and declare 
war against mankind’s most ancient and ter- 
rible enemies of hunger, disease, poverty, and 
ignorance. 

This declaration of war must be more than 
a@ war of words. 

It must be a war of deeds—the kind of 
deeds that we Americans have demonstrated 
our ability to accomplish and perform. 

We need our bold, new food for peace pro- 
gram, dedicating our God-given abundance 
to serving the needs of humanity—rather 
than complaining about it. 

We need a dramatic, worldwide health for 
peace program, ‘with vastly expanded inter- 
national medical research—and perhaps a 
white fleet of mercy ships carrying our med- 
ical know-how and wonder drugs to the dis- 
ease-ridden and suffering in the far corners 
of the earth. 

We need to launch a broad program of 
world educational development—a plan of 
education for peace. 

The first step would be for the Congress 
of the United States to declare to the free 
world that we share their beliefs in the values 
of education, and that we are ready to work 
with them in building up their own educa- 
tional systems to train their own people. 

We should declare our readiness to support 
a 10-year effort for worldwide development 
of democratic education—and I have just 
recently outlined a plan for financing it out 
of foreign currencies we receive from the sale 
of American farm commodities abroad. 

These are truly the works of peace. 

These are the kinds of deeds that made 
America what it is today. 

They are the kind of deeds that helped 
bind up the wounds after World War II, 
through successful completion of the Mar- 
shall plan. 

They are the kind of deeds by which our 
country’s great voluntary, church, and non- 
sectarian groups have brought a message of 
kindness, compassion, and helpfulness to 
millions of people throughout the world. 

They need to be multiplied manifold, to 
present the real image of America for all to 
see—a country truly dedicated to people, 
progress, and, above all else, peace. 

This is our Democratic answer to Repub- 
lican bluff and reaction—an answer of con- 
structive action. 





Rising Hospital Costs Point Toward Need 
for Health Insurance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


‘Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
despite the disturbing and cruel in- 
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creases in the cost of living during re- 

cent years, medical care costs have risen 

even more. This is particularly true of 
hospital rates. 

Measured by the consumer price in- 
dex, the cost of living generally has 
risen 23 percent since 1947-49. Yet 
medical care has soared 44 percent, with 
hospital-room rates more than doubling. 

These burdens are so excessive, par- 
ticularly on elderly people who usually 
suffer the most costly and lingering ill- 
nesses, that some form of national 
health insurance seems imperative. 

I ask unanimous consent that a thor- 
ough and documented column by the 
noted economic analyst, Sylvia Porter, 
as published in the Oregon Daily States- 
man, of Salem, of January 10, 1959, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Your Money’s  WorTH—MEeEpiIcaL CaRE Sky- 
ROCKETS FAR BEYOND NORMAL Cost OF 
LIVING 

(By Sylvia Porter) 


New YorK.—At least 1 out of 10 of us 
will become a bed patient needing medical 
care in 1959—and every one of us is a poten- 
tial hospital case. 

If you do become a hospital patient this 
year and if you don’t have adequate insur- 
ance against the soaring costs, you’ll find the 
psychic shock of the bill to your pocketbook 
nerve almost as great as the physical shock 
of an operation to your body. 

For the cost of medical care has been sky- 
rocketing in the past few years, has risen 
far more than the overall cost of living. 
Measured by the official consumer price index, 
the cost of living has increased about 23 
percent 1947-49. Simultaneously, the cost 
of medical-care has jumped 44 percent. 

Hospital room rates have more than dou- 
bled. General practitioners’ fees have 
climbed 39 percent. Dentists’ fees have 
goné up 34 percent. Surgeons’ fees have 
risen 26 percent. 

Only the pace of the rise in transportation 
costs has topped the pace of the rise in 
medical care expenses. The cost of medical 
care has gone up much more than the cost 
of food, housing, apparel, etc. 

If you have not been ill recently or had 
an enforced rest in the hospital, you may 
regard yourself, as the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia puts it in a superb study of 
medical costs and the value of health insur- 
ance, “a superman—perpetual strength in 
perpetual motion.” 

But even .if you have escaped the mis- 
fortune of a hospital illness, you surely are 
aware of the zooming costs of one and, al- 
though you agree with the Philadelphia 
Reserve Bank that “health isn’t free,” you 
surely have grumbled a few “whys” about 
the bills. 

Here, therefore, are a few'of the “whys”: 

Hospital costs have been ballooning be- 
cause salary and wage levels have been ris- 
ing, and hospitals must compete with in- 
dustrial and commercial concerns to get the 
employee skills and talents they need. 

Hospital costs have been zooming because 
their own housekeeping expenses have been 
increasing. As improvements in diagnosis 
and treatments have shortened the average 
stay of a patient, the average per day cost 
of handling a patient has gone up. The 
higher turnover in patients increase a hos- 
pital’s overhead, and the hospital’s patients 
pay that overhead. 

Hospital costs.have been climbing because 
our rapidly growing population is using more 
hospital services than ever before. Today 
the annual admission rate to hospitals is 12 
percent of our total population against 8 
percent a generation ago. 
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Hospital costs have been rising because 
hospitals are offering more services than ever 
before—more diagnostic and treatment serv- 
ices, more private and semi-private accom- 
modations, more out-patient service—and it 
costs money to perform all these new and 
expanded functions. 

And actually, none of the statistics I’ve 
quoted tells the whole tale. For the official 
medical care index measures price changes 
only of the same quantity and quality of 
items brought by city families in 1947-49— 
and we're not buying the same quantity and 
quality of medical care as a decade ago. A 
patient may pay hundreds of dollars for the 
use of a life-saving machine that wasn't 
even in existence in 1949. 

Again, to quote the Philadelphia bank, 
“you can’t pay bills with index numbers”— 
and although I can’t prove it, I’m positive the 
rise in the most of medical care averages out 
to a lot higher than 44 percent. 

What's more, there are no signs whatsoever 
that the rising trend is ending. And even 
if it were ending-——and all our hospitals were 
modernized, adequately staffed, completely 
efficient—the size of a typical hospital bill 
to a typical American family would be a 
shock, 


The answer, then? The answer is, of 
course, health insurance. 

Right now, about 70 million people own 
insurance policies protecting them against 
hospital expenses. Right now, about 55 mil- 
lion subscribe to more than 80 Blue Cross 
plans operating through the Nation and in 
1957, Blue Cross paid about $1 billion in hos- 
pital bills. 

But, while this represents great progress 
over the conditions of past decades, there 
still are immense gaps in the insurance, 
there still are millions utterly without pro- 
tection, there still are few who can financial- 
ly survive a catastrophic physical illness. 

It is against this background that the de- 
mand is persisting that Congress help by 
developing what the Democratic Advisory 
Council called for only a month ago—a com- 
prehensive health insurance program. 





Impressions of the U.S.S.R.—University 
Students Favored 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Impressions of the U.S.S.R.— 
University Students Favored,” written 
by Dr. F. Cyril James, president and 
vice chancellor of McGill University, and 
published in the Montreal Star of July 2, 
1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

IMPRESSIONS OF THE U.S.S.R.—UNIVERSITY 

STUDENTS FAVORED 
(By Dr. F. Cyril James) 

The boy or girl who completes the program 
of the 10-year school, which is now the 
standard throughout the U.S.S.R. is under no 
compulsion to continue his, or her educa- 
tion at a university or at one of the many in- 
stitutes that have already been mentioned. 
He, or she, will be 16 or 17 years of age, and 
able to seek a job in industry, in the civil 
service or oh one of the collective farms. 
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But the USSR. is anxious to encourage 
all lads and lasses of outstanding ability to 
attain higher educational qualifications and 
the policy that is followed is similar, in its 
basic principles, to that by which outstand- 
ing scholars and scientists are encouraged 
to become professors. In the first place, 
university students are exempt from military 
service—both during their undergraduate 
years and after they have graduated. In the 
second place, a university student from a 
poor family is likely to receive a cash income 
(by way of scholarship) as good, or even 
better during the 2 final years, than he 
could earn in any job likely to be open to 
him. In the third place, he realizes that a 
degree or diploma is absolutely essential if 
he ever wants to attain any of the posts—in 
industry, Government, or university life— 
that carry the highest salaries. High in- 
comes and high prestige blend to create 
strong inducement, and a very large propor- 
tion of the high school graduates in Russia 
want to go to college. 


PROCEDURE 


How does the ambitious high school 
graduate attain this goal? The first hurdle 
is the matriculation examination at the end 
of his 10th school year. This is a nation- 
wide examination, identical for all schools in 
the U.SS.R., which is set, and marked, by 
examiners appointed by the Ministry of 
Higher Education in Moscow; i.e., by the 
ministry responsible for the universities and 
not the Ministry of Education under which 
the schools are operated. It is not a school- 
leaving examination as we know it but is in- 
tended to measure the ability of the indi- 
vidual to enter upon a course of higher edu- 
cation, and heavy emphasis is placed upon 
the command of modern foreign languages, 
the Russian language, chemistry; mathe- 
matics, and physics. 

The student who fails this exam is auto- 
matically excluded from the university. The 
student who passes must then consider what 
course he wants to take, and to which uni- 
versity he wishes to apply, for the standard 
nationwide examination is acceptable to all 
universities and institutions. 


OPENINGS 


This decision is an important one because 
the number of places in the freshman year is 
substantially less than the number of appli- 
cants. An average for the whole of the 
U.SS.R. would seem to be above five appli- 
cants for each place, but the ratio varies in 
the institutions that we visited from a low 
of 3 to 1 to a high of 50 to 1, and it is 
perhaps worth mentioning that the highest 
ratios were in music and ballet dancing. 

The reasons for the variation are two. In 
the first place, the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. guarantees a job in his chosen field 
to every student who satisfactorily completes 
the university course. To do this, the Gov- 
ernment must now decide how many chem- 
ists, geologists, teachers of English and op- 
eratic tenors (to name but a few examples) 
will be needed in the summer of 1964. This 
estimate, which is carefully made on the 
basis of a great deal of data, determines the 
total number of places that will be available 
for freshmen next autumn at all the institu- 
tions of higher education in the U.'S.S.R.. In 
the second place, in determining the exact 
number of places at any one institution, the 
Government in Moscow is, generally speak- 
ing, trying to prevent any substantial in- 
crease in the size of the older universities 
like Moscow—now 22,000 students—and 
Leningrad—about 12,000 students—and to 
encourage the growth of newer institutions 
in the south and east. An applicant of good, 
but not outstanding, quality therefore has a 

‘petter chance of admission at Irkutsk or 
but, since all Russian universi- 
their Canadian counterparts) want 
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to have a student body of diverse geographi- 
cal and cultural background, an outstanding 
applicant from Turkestan or Armenia will 
have a better chance of admission to the 
University of Leningrad than a boy whose 
home is in that city. The problems of the 
admissions office at a Russian university are 
strangely like those in Canada. Academic 
grades, geographical residence, health, apti- 
tude, and sometimes—although we seldom 
admit it publicly—the position and aggres- 
siveness of the parents must all be taken into 
account before deciding which out of the 
many applicants are to be admitted. 
THE COURSES 


Let us follow the lad who is one of the 
successful fifth of the applicants. He is 
admitted to the university of his choice, 
and embarked on the program of studies 
that leads to the diploma which is his goal. 
The details of the curriculum naturally vary 
from one subject to another, and it would 
be tiresome to attempt elaborate compari- 
sons. The information, in great detail, is 
available in official publications of the 
USSR. 

Some general comments, however, apply to 
ali fields of study—medicine, engineering, 
music, or chemistry. The course covers 5 
years, and leads to a diploma that is roughly 
equivalent to the master's degree in North 
American practice. During the first 3 years, 
the student will be expected to attend classes 
6 hours a day for a 6-day week—and substan- 
tial work is required of him outside classes. 
The academic session ig 10 months, with a 
short break between the two semesters, and 
the student is encouraged to take a real 
holiday during the two summer months 
rather than to seek gainful employment. 
During the last 2 years the number of classes 
is sharply reduced, so that the student has 
more time for individual study and the prep- 
aration of his thesis, but it is quite clear 
that the Russian student, when he graduates, 
has done two or three times as much work, 
much of it more intensively, than the man 
who graduates with a bachelor’s degree at 
a Canadian university. Conversely, in the 
professional fields, the Russian student of 
law or medicine graduates in a shorter pe- 
riod than his Canadian counterpart, since 
these courstés (like all the others) take no 
more than 5 years from matriculation. 


PARTY STUDY 


The required courses—required in all 
faculties at all institutions—must once again 
be mentioned. No mater what his specialty, 
our student must take a course in the His- 
tory of the Party in each of the first 2 years, 
a@ course on political economy in the third 
year, on dialectical materialism in the fourth 
and on historical materialism in his final 
year. In order to graduate, at the end of 
the 5 years, the student must pass compre- 
hensive examinations in his special subject 
(e.g. physics) which are set by the university, 
and a series of examinations, set by the 
Ministry of Higher Education for the whole 
country, on the required subjects mentioned 
above. He must also write a thesis in his 
special subject, and defend it publicly be- 
fore the faculty and the senior students. 

This is a stiff academic program, but if the 
student has to work hard he also enjoys sev- 
eral advantages over the youngsters who did 
not gain admission to university. First of 
all, there are no tuition fees whatever—no 
fees of any kind since education is com- 
pletely free to those who have the abiliy and 
the strength of character to undertake it. 
Secondly, as I have said earlier, the student 
is exempt from the call-up for 3 years mili- 
tary service which comes to all other young 
men on their 19th birthday. In the third 
place, the Russian student is guaranteed 
such financial aid as he needs to carry on 
his studies. 
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STIPENDS 


More than 80 percent of all the students 
at institutions of higher education in the 
USS.R. receive “stipends’—the Russian 
term that covers both scholarships and bur- 
saries. - At the Lomonosov University in Mos- 
cow 85 percent of the students are in receipt 
of stipends this year, at Leningrad 82 per- 
cent, at Kiev 90 percent, at the Institute of 
Foreign Languages (where there are many 
young women students from well-to-do 
families) 60 percent. For the country as 
a whole approximately 25 percent of the 
total university budget is allocated for the 
payment of such stipends. 

The precise amount of the individual 
stipend varies widely, being determined in 
each case (usually by a joint committee of 
students and faculty) on the basis of both 
financial need and academic performance. 
If the grades of the student fall to C he is 
apt to lose the stipend until his grades im- 
prove; if he maintains an A average the 
stipend is increased by 25 percent, and for 
the most brilliant students in the last 2 
years there are a few princely awards of as 
much as R1,000 per month, The typical 
range of stipends would, however, be from 
R250 to R500 per month—subject to the 25 
percent increase for A grades—and this com- 
pares favorably with the wages that the 
student would be likely to earn if he left 
college and went out to finda job. Good stu- 
dents in the last 2. years, when the load of 
academic courses is lighter, may also get 
appointments as part-time laboratory as- 
sistants at approximately R450 per month 
in addition to their stipends and—as a last 
point—these stipends are paid for all 12 
months so that the student may have money 
for his summer holiday as well as for his 
living expenses during the academic session. 


BOARD STUDENTS 


For out of town students there are hostels 
at all Russian universities and student cafe- 
terias where good meals can be purchased 
at comparatively low prices. The quality of 
the hostel accommodation varies enormously. 
In the magnificent new buildings of the 
Lomonosov University in Moscow—the show 
piece of Russian higher education—the best 
accommodation is as good as that at any 
Canadian university and better than some. 
At Kiev, which is still in the process of 
rebuilding after the devastation of the 
Second World War, many of the hostels are 
old private houses where five, six, or seven 
students share. a room. But, in spite of 
the differences in quality, all of the hostels 
are amazingly cheap. In the places that we 
visited the rates ranged from R10 per month 
in Kiev to R30 per month in Moscow—which 
is low either in comparison to the student 
stipends or to the rates that students have 
to pay in North America. 


FOREIGNERS PAID 


It should be pointed out, moreover, that 
students from foreign countries are, at all 
Russian universities, eligible for stipends and 
for accommodation in the hostels on the 
same basis as students from the USS.R. We 
met and talked with students from China, 
India, Indonesia, and other parts of south- 
east Asia, as well as exchange students from 
Great Britain and the United States. Most 
of them, as one might expect, are at Moscow 
or Leningrad, but each university in the 
USS.R. is eager to attract students from 
foreign countries, recognizing that a sig- 
nificant part of the process of education is 
the impact of students upon each: other. 
The foreign student, like the student from 
& distant part of the USS.R., often has a 
better chance of a larger stipend than the 
student from the city in which the univer- 
sity is situated. 

Quite clearly, students and professors con- 
stitute a privileged class in the U.S.S.R. More 
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educated men and women are needed by the 
country, and the Government is willing to 
offer the inducements that will attract the 
best brains in the country. 








Where Is My America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an address 
entitled “Where Is My America?” which 
was delivered by Prof. Yahya Armajani, 
of Macalester College, in St. Paul at that 
eollege’s cap and gown day on May 12, 
1959,. be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoORD. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Wuere Is My AMErIcaA? 


(By Yahya Armajani, Macalester College, 
Cap and Gown Day speech, May 12, 1959) 
Thirteen is unlucky in most parts of the 

world. I remember my father in Persia used 

to count “11, 12, extra, 14, 15.” However, 
for some curious reason, our son from an 
early age, has consireded 13 to be his lucky 
mumber. I see that by osmosis it has become 
my lucky number, also. For in this my 13th 
year of work at Macalester, I have been hon- 
ored to speak on this occasion by the best 
senior class ever to graduate from Macalester. 

Indeed ever since they asked me to speak, I 

have remembered how I have always thought 

this to be an outstanding class ever since 

a entered as freshmen. 

the subject “Where Is My 
numcion?” it- is not my intention to teach 
you @ lesson in geography. Although the 
good Lord knows that you need it—the good 

Lord that is and Dr. Hildegard Johnson. 

However, I will not take time for that. 

Neither am I going to deliver a Fourth of 

July oration. 

Last year on my way to the Soviet Union, 

I visited a Persian friend in New York. Like 

me he had studied under American mis- 

sionaries and had learned about America long 
before coming here. Like mé, he had been 
disappointed in some things which he’ had 
seen here. We were discussing some of the 
problems of the day and our experiences in 
this country. He turned to me and said that 
someday he wanted to write an article en- 
titled “Where Is My America?” He was in 
quest of the America introduced to him in 
the school in Persia and exemplified in the 

Mfe of American missionaries. He will prob- 

ably never write his article because he is a 

diplomat and diplomats'‘are cautious-about 

such sentiments. Consequently 

I have borrowed his title and am taking this 

es to speak on the subject. 

Professor Boorstin of the department of 
history at the University of Chicago wrote an 
article a few weeks ago, entitled “We the 

People, in Quest of Ourselves.” He has this 

to say: “We Americans are a people in quest 

ef ourselves. Ever since our birth as a 

nation we have been trying to find a mirror 

in which we can see our true image. * * * 

Other people have had only to live up to a 

perce MA a th but we Americans 

have been to guess the role demanded 
by the future.” 
Now it is ae that 

that they do not have a 





Americans believe 
past to live up to. 
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It is indeed very sad to realize that a nation 
at the helm of the free world should have to 
guess the role demanded by the future. I 
don’t know what the Europeans think of 
America, but I do know that the peoples of 
Asia and Africa believe that the professor’s 
statement is as tragic as it is false. Ameri- 
eans do have a past to live up to, because 
the peoples of Asia and Africa are enthused 
and inspired by that past. They simply can- 
not believe that Americans have to guess at 
their future steps, when they themselves 
are guided in their future by America’s past. 
Indeed the intensity of the resentment of 
the peoples of Asia toward America is di- 
rectly proportional to the disappointment 
they feel that America is blind to her own 
past. 
CONCEIVED IN LISERTY 


The peoples of Asia and Africa look upon 
the United States as a country conceived in 
liberty. Not only in our school in Persia, 
but im hundreds of other schools across the 
world and in countless gatherings, the Dec- 
laration of Independence of America and 
the Bill of Rights have been studied. Peo- 
ple have been inspired by them and have 
come to believe that this country is con- 
ceived in liberty for which the soul of the 
world is yearning. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable Rights. * * * That to secure these 
rights Governments are instituted among 
Men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed * * *.” 

These words may ring dull in your indiffer- 
ent ears, but I want you to know that they 
are stirring thousands of people in Asia and 
Africa to actiom. These are concepts novel 
and exciting to millions who had been led 
to beleive that they were endowed by their 
creator with nothing except misery and 
starvation, When the Persians wrote their 
constitution in 1905, they did it with the 
idea that all people are created equal. 
When the Turks started their Republic, they 
did it with the idea that government de- 
rived its just powers from the consent of the 
governed. In 1945 the people of Vietnam, 
just before they were pushed into the arms 
of the Communists, not only quoted the 
American Declaration of Independence but 
followed it by stating their grievances 
against the French as your forefathers had 
done against the British. 

_In the light of all this, it is said that the 
heirs of such a tradition should be groping in 
quest of something to live up to. However, 
it is unfortunately true that only a small 
minority in this country is enthused by these 
concepts and uses them for the advantage of 
all, It seems to me that it is also true that 
.@ minority, on the other hand, abuses these 
concepts for its own selfish purposes. But 
the vast. majority of the people of this coun- 
try, God forbid that you be among them, are 
indifferent—so much so that these concepts 
are held without honor, and indeed are sus- 
pect, in the country of their origin. 

Justice Douglas (in his book, the “Almanac 
of Liberty”) relates that he atended a law- 
yers meeting in the Par West, where a person 
was discussing the background of the Bill 
of Rights. After the meeting, the justice 
heard one lawyer say to another: “There 
goes a Communist if I ever saw one.” Is 
this America? 

No doubt the fact, that freedom was being 
ridiculed and individual integrity trampled 
under feet, prompted the General Council 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United 


‘States of America to issue a manifesto which 


said, among other : “Some congres- 
sional inquiries have revealed a distinct ten- 
dency to become inquisitions. * * * Treason 
and dissent are being confused. The shrine 
of conscience and ‘private judgment which 
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God alone has a right to enter, is being in- 
vaded.” Is this America? 

In our own State of Minnesota, there is 
a bill in the legislature to suppress a minor- 
ity, called the Hutterites. A few weeks ago 
a Lutheran minister, no less, wrote these 
words to the Minneapolis Tribune: “Why 
must America be a haven for all oddbalis? 
If they want to live, work, and worship like 
the rest of us, they have the opportunity. 
But until they do, I believe legislation is a 
must. Already it is two years too late.” 
Where ts the America which was conceived 
in liberty, and where are the Americans who 
wrote the Declaration of Independence? 


BORN IN REVOLUTION 


The people of Asia and Africa believe that 
America is not. only a country conceived in 
liberty but also born in revolution. ‘That 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destruetive of these ends, it is th: right of 
the people to alter or abolish it.” EF daresay 
there is not a person in Asia who doesn’t be- 
lieve that these words were written for his 
condition. If there is anything that the 
peoples of Asia and Africa want today, it is 
change, for they are living under govern- 
ments which, on the whole, are destructive of 
these ends. They are aroused when they 
hear that they have the right to alter or 
abolish it. To whom shall they go except to 
the country which was born in revolution 
and gave them these concepts. And yet 
when they ask you for bread, you give them 
stone, They expect sympathy but you 
show resentment, for you have grown soft 
and contented, and you don’t like change or 
revolution anymore. Your double standard 
is confusing and they cannot understand why 
you hail the Hungarians who rebelled 
against the tyranny of the Soviet Union as 
freedom fighters, while you denounce the 
Algerians who are fighting against the 
tyranny of the French as rebels. 

Who do you think said this? “I hold it, 
that a little rebellion, mow and then, is a 
good thing, and as necessary in the political 
world as storms in the physical. * * * It is 
@ medicine necessary for the sound health 
of government.” Lest you be tempted to 
say: There goes a Communist if I ever saw 
one,” may I remind you that you have raised 
&@ monument to this man in Washington. 
His name is Thomas Jefferson, and he wrote 
this in a letter to Madison. 

Or who do you think said this? “This 
country with its institutions, belongs to the 
people who inhabit it. Whenever they shall 
grow weary of the existing government, they 
can exercise their constitutional right of 
amending it, or their revolutionary right to 
dismember or overthrow it.” You may say, 
“Surely, there goes a Communist if I ever 
saw one.” But before you even think it, let 
me say to you that you have raised a huge 
monument to this man also in Washington. 
His name is Abraham Lincoln and he uttered 
these immortal words in his first inaugural 
address. 

If you place the concept that man has & 
constitutional right to amend and a revolu- 
tionary right to overthrow, in the minds of 
millions of people who have grown weary of 
existing conditions, then the result is revolu- 
tion. The question is not whether there will 
be a revolution—indeed, revolution is upon 
us. The question is which way will it go? 
Will it go the way of Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
Wilson, or will it go the way of Marx, Lenin, 
and Stalin. The initiative is yours if you 
bestir yourselves and take it, 


LIVING UNDER LAW 


The image that the Asians have of Amer- 
ica is not only of a country conceived in 
liberty and born in revolution, but also of a 
people who live under law. The idea that 
people must live under law rather than the 
whim of individuals is not.so new, but what 
is very new is that it is possible for states 
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to live under law. Indeed there are many 
otherwise intelligent persons us who 
believe that it is not possible for states to 
live under law. The relationship between 
states is not governed by law but by treaties, 
which may be turned into scraps of paper 
without notice, and by unstable balances of 
power. If I may be permitted to generalize, 
the histery of Europe in the last five’ cen- 
turies has been the monotonous story of al- 
liance, balance of power, disintegration of 
the balance, and war. 

This country was in danger of going that 
way if it were not for revolutionary men 
who were not afraid to be different. They 
proposed laws governing the Thirteen States 
as they had laws for individuals. They pro- 
posed that each State exchange a part of its 
sovereignty for the rule of law, in the same 
way as an individual exchanges a part of his 
sovereignty for the same purpose. Many 
who were enamoured of the word “sover- 
eignty,” believed that the scheme would not 
work. Nevertheless it was carried out. Thir- 
teen grew into twenty and still there were 
people who though it was impossible. 
Twenty became forty, and 40 increased to 48 
and still people said it was impossible. In 
our own time the number became 50 in the 
face of the opposition of people whe thought 
it impossible. Now there are 50 ef them 
and each, by giving up a part ef its sover- 
eignty, has added unto itself the sovereignty 
of 49 other States. The strength of the State 
of Minnesota is the strength of 50 united 
States; and the weakness of Minnesota is the 
concern of 49 other States. 

You have proved that it is not only de- 
sirable but also possible for States to unite 
under the law. It is beginning to catch the 
imagination of the world. The Arabs have 
taken steps to form a federal union, The 
Africans are talking about it. The Indo- 
nesians have formed one. Everyone believes 
that peace will come to war-torn Europe 
when they form a United States of Europe. 

This you have accomplished. This you 
know and to this you must witness. What 
can be more 100 percent American than for 
you to work for a federal union of the 
world under law? What can be more natu- 
fal than for the citizens of the United States 
of America to work for the united states of 
the world under law? Why shouldn't you 
take this light from your past endeavor to 
change the weak United Nations into a 
strong instrument of world government un- 
der law? 

Where is America which was conceived in 
liberty? Where is the Nation that was born 
in revolution? Where are the people who 
believed it was possible for States as well 
as individuals to live under law? 

Sdéme time ago a discerning student from 
Persia, he had to be a Persian to be discern- 
ing, told me that America was like a giant 
that is tired: like a boxer who is in the ring 
in spite of himself. This reminds me of a 
story which I read in the Reader’s Digest— 
oe else? “When a sudden storm blew up 
at sea a young woman, leahing against the 
ship's rail, lost her, balance and was thrown 
overboard. Immediately another figure 
plunged into the waves beside her and held 
her up until a lifeboat rescued them. To 
everyone's astonishment the hero was the 
oldest man on the voyage—an octogenarian. 
That evening he was given a party in honor 
of his bravery. ‘Speech, speech,’ the other 
passengers cried. The old gentleman rose 
slowly and looked around at the enthusi- 
astic gathering. “There’s just one thing I'd 
aoe to know,’ he said testily. ‘Who pushed 
me?’” 

It is said, isn’t it, that a nation conceived 
in liberty, born in revolution, and living 
under law, should be groping as in darkness 
and not using the shining lights it has in- 
herited. I am persuaded that all of you are 


intelligent enough to see the danger to your 
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basic liberties and are dedicated enough to 
take up these causes as your own, no matter 
in what situation of life you find yourself. 
However, to spur you on, I want to offer a 
prayer as a parting gift and wish for you 
certain things. 

I wish you sickness and hunger; not so 
much that it will sap all your energies, but 
enough that you realize that the majority 
of the people of the world do not have 
enough food and cannot even hope to have 
medical attention. 

I wish for everyone of you anxiety for 
finding a job or for the security or health 
of your family; not so much that you will 
become hysterical and lose your balance, but 
enough that you may discover the inner re- 
sources which you have in you to meet the 
challenge of the hour. 

I wish that all of you will become victims 
of injustice; not so much that you will be 
completely frustrated, but enough that you 
may realize that you cannot have justice 
without paying the price and making the 
cause of universal justice your own. 

I wish you will become victims of tyranny; 
not so much that you will be completely 
broken, but enough that you may learn that 
ne one can offer you liberty as a gift—you 
must attain unto it and safeguard it with 
constant vigilance. 

I wish you will become victims of the rule 
of man when an individual tramples your 
personality under his feet because he doesn’t 
like the color of your skin or the manner of 
your speech or just because he enjoys doing 
it; not so much that you may become bitter, 
but enough to make you appreciate the rule 
of law and hold it high and defend it with 
your will and intellect. 

I wish for everyone of you an experience 
of disappointment in people and institu- 
tions from whom you have expected much; 
not so much that you may become cynical, 
but enough that you will realize what others 
feel about you when you let them down. 

And in all good things and profitable en- 
deavors, I wish you God's richest blessing. 
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OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
interesting and informative address 
titled “Transportation in World Civili- 
zation,” which appeared in the July 9, 
1959, issue of the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror 
and which was delivered by James M. 
Symes, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., at the recent convention 
of Lions International in New York. 

The address follows: 

‘TRANSPORTATION IN WORLD CIVILIZATION 

I consider it a great honor to meet and 
address this gathering from all 
parts of this hemisphere and the rest of the 
civilized world. Your presence here under 
one roof is an example of one of the pleasant 
jobs that modern transport can de—bring 
people like yourselves together from all ends 
of the earth, and do it economically and 
comfortably. 

T was asked to talk to you on “Transp@rta- 
tion in World Civilyization.” As a transport 
man all my life, I am happy to do so. But 
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transport is a complex activity and can get 
mighty technical; so, with your permission, 
I will discuss it in a very informal way—the 
way you might talk to friends about your 
particular business over a cup of coffee. 
This will let me emphasize the human and 
more interesting side. 

First I shall try to demonstrate that trans- 
port has had a lot to do with getting man 
civilized. In fact, it is a pretty good rule of 
thumb that, in countries where it is easy for 
people and goods to move about, the stand- 
ard of education and of living is likely to 
be high. There are very sound economic 
and sociological reasons for that, and we'll 
go into them in a moment. 

How did this come about? How did trans- 
port happen to pace the growth of man’s 
knowledge, comfort, and well-being—which 
added together make our material civiliza- 
tion? Well—as Al Smith used to say here 
in Madison Square Garden—‘Let’s look at 
the record.” 

There seems to be little doubt that woman 
was the first beast of burden. She not only 
carried her child; she carried the things that 
man began to use. Primitive man spent a 
lot of time on the move, hunting for food 
and seeking out or avoiding his enemies. 
He needed his hands free for hunting and 
fighting—at least that was his story—and so 
it fell on his wife to carry the household 
gear, any provisions on hand, and any game 
he brought down. 

Incidentally, our modern American wives— 
especially suburban wives—sometimes com- 
plain that they are still beasts of burden. I 
hope you foreign delegates understand that 
this is an exaggeration. All they do, actually, 
is spend the first 16 years or so of their 
children’s lives transporting them to school, 
to the doctor for shots, to dancing class, to 
the shoe store about feet that change size 
and shape every year, to birthday parties 
that neighborhood children always seem to 
be having, and soon. A-serviceable wife also 
fetches groceries, gets her husband’s suit 
from the cleaners when she remembers to, 
meets him at the commuting station if re- 
minded to, picks him up at an airport 40 
miles away at 2 o’clock in the morning, and 
odds and ends like that. He helps out by 
letting her use the family car—when he 
doesn’t need it—and by sturdily carrying 
his own briefcase. 

But to get back to primitive woman as 
the first form of transport. Her first relief 
came when her husband began training ani- 
mals to help with the heavier hauling. In 
various places these have included and still 
include the ox, the donkey, the reindeer, 
camel, elephant, lama—and the two you and 
I know best, the horse and the dog. The 
horse became so important that owning one 
made you a man of distinction and this pro- 
vided various cultures with their names for 
“gentleman.” A Spaniard on a nice looking 
caballo or horse was a caballero; a French- 
man on @ suitable cheval or horse was a 
chevalier; a well-mounted Englishman was a 
cavalier. The dog has also provided a name 
- two—but we'd better not mention them 

ere. 

We might note.to, in passing, that some 
of these animals that early man trained to 
transport provided valuable byproducts. A 
fellow who owns a herd of reindeer, for in- 
stance, is not just in the trucking business— 
he is also in the milk, meat, and hide busi- 
ness. A fellow with a herd of camels is also 
nicely fixed: aside from transport to sell, he 
is also in the milk, meat, skin, and hair 
business. Modern industry did not invent 
diversification. 

Nor are operational difficulties anything 
new. A passenger camel can do a hundred 
miles a day; in freight service he can handle 
a thousand pounds. But his feet are tender 
as a@ baby’s when he gets off sand, so his run 
has to stop wherever the sand stops. The 
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elephant can move mountains, but he is a 
professional invalid and always reporting 
sick. The only fuel suitable for a reindeer is 
reindeer moss—which grows only in certain 
places; the llama can operate only in high 
altitudes, and so on. Obviously, any civiliza- 
tion built on this hit-or-miss array of trans- 
port would be at best elementary and local. 

Meanwhile, primitive man found that ani- 
mals can drag more than they can carry. 
This basic discovery—which is the principle 
of the railroad train—led to sleds and then 
to the wheel. Someone has said that the 
wheel is the most important invention of 
man. Everything that moves—from our 
trucks and trains—is built around the wheel. 

Probably man’s first wheels were cross- 
sections of a tree trunk with a hole burned 
in the middle, and thousands of years before 
written history there were rough carts of one 
sort or another. Today civilized man spends 
at least some of each day on wheels. This 
is especially true in America, where there 
are probably more wheels than in the rest of 
the world put together. This makes it em- 
barrassing that the American Indian is one 
of the few primitive peoples that never found 
the secret of the wheel. When the white 
men came he was still lugging his belong- 
ings around on the back of his wife or on 
two trailing sticks. 

Meanwhile, helpful as the wheel was to 
our ancestors, it was not what gave civiliza- 
tion its first big push forward. That came— 
and as a land transport man I regret hav- 
ing to admit this—with the beginnings of 
water transport. Early man lived mostly in 
chusters in river valleys, and as far back as 
the stone age he had learned to get about 
om rafts and in small boats of skin, bark, 
or hollowed Iogs. 

The first of our Western civilizations grew 
up along the banks of the Euphrates River. 
Then the Egyptian civilization grew up along 
the Nile—which not only provided a means 
of water transport, but fertilized the 
farms on its banks with regular spring floods. 
As to land transportation in that civilization, 
I am sure all of you remember the drawings 
of the slaves pulling stones on crude sleds 
to build the pyramids, 

Then the Greeks, Phoenicians, and Romans 
began to build larger ships with sails and 
one to three banks of oars. The motive power 
for these boats was very dependable. They 
put a slave on each oar and used a whip for 
a sparkplug. If the slave didn’t produce 
enough motive power, they got another slave. 
It was transportation, but hardly what we 
would call civilization. In these boats the 
traders ventured around the Mediterranean 
and as far north as Britain, looking for mar- 
kets and for products to take home and sell. 
World trade of a rudimentary sort had begun, 
and with it the competition for raw mate- 
rial and markets that has been going on ever 
since. 

This in turn brought on the wars such 
competition can cause. Eventually Rome 
won them all. She set up her empire, giving 
the Western World its first extensive taste 
of orderly and constructive existence under 
law—in short, of civilization. To hold this 
civilization together, and to encourage trade 
within it, she supplemented her ocean fleets 
by a system of roads fanning out over, Eu- 
rope. You, of course, know all this. I recall 
it to you only to remind you that ‘it was 
water transport that got Romani Civilization 
spread around the Mediterranean, and the 
addition of land transport that held the em- 
pire together and developed it. In short, the 
world’s first large-scale transport system 
helped to produce and maintain the world’s 
first large-scale civilization. 

When that civilization fell, from corrup- 
tion within and barbarian assaults from 
without, large-scale transportation almost 
disappeared from the earth for 1,000 years. 
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The Roman fleet vanished and her system of 
roads disintegrated. Europe was not to 
know such extensive and unifying transport 
again until the railroad and the steamship 
came, almost 1,500 years later. Nor has 
Europe, up to this day, known for more than 
a few decades at a time the freedom from 
war that Roman transport encouraged and 
her legions enforced. 

The first result of the disintegration of 
the Roman transport system was that -eco- 
nomic, social, and political life became local. 
In time a feudal society developed that is 
remembered chiefly by some long-winded 
poetry about knights in armor and their 
wretched squabbles. For centuries neither 
people nor goods traveled freely; there were 
not the facilities and it wasn’t safe. The 
econoray was mostly agricultural, with some 
manufacturing and trading in the few towns. 
The rich—that is, the landowners—lived in 
drafty castles and the poor—which was al- 
most everyone—lived in the fields and 
worked like animals. What sense of social 
responsibility and of civilization there was 
resided largely in the church. 

It was a revival of transport that started 
Europe up out of this static mess. The kings 
and princes organized the crusades and sent 
thousands of men marching east to free 
Jerusalem from the Mohammedans. This 
was the first mass movement of people in 
Europe since Attila the Hun had swept in 
from Asia, and it reminded people they could 
move. It also brought Europe again in con- 
tact with the Middie East with its fine steels, 
dyes, perfumes, and medicines. Samples of 
these luxury products brought back by the 
crusaders stimulated a demand for them, but 
presently quite a few ships were busy in the 
trade. Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice 
was in this business. The vessels were small 
but the cargoes were valuable: they were 
what transportation people today call high- 
rated commodities. 

Meanwhile this trade had cracked the shell 
in which Europe had been living. Voyages 
of discovery became the fashion, and Colum- 
bus sold Ferdinand and Isabella on putting 
up the money for a discovery voyage to find 
the Indies by going west. It is a sobering 
thought that he discovered America with a 
fleet of ships that weighed only 200 tons. 
You could load the Nina, the Pinta, and the 
Santa Maria, on three railroad flatcars, and 
one passenger car would hold the entire crew. 
A small tool of transport had done the job 
of opening half a world up to civilization. 

It was ocean transportation also that 
started and developed the world empires of 
Great Britain, France, Holland, and other 
European states. Colonization has since be- 
come an ugly word to many of the colonized, 
but the fact does remain that it was by 
colonization that civilization spread out of 
Europe, including to what is now the United 
States, and that sea transport made it pos- 
sible. 

From the time of Columbus until pretty 
well into the 19th century, transport re- 

largely by water. This was true in 
both the Old World and the New. Rivers 
and lakes were the main highways of travel 
and commerce. Man widened their reach by 
connecting them up with canals, especially 
in Europe. Even after Mr. MacAdam, the 


ways been man’s most useful and fiexible 
powerplant; we still measure work output in 
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terms of horsepower. But with the indus- 
trial revolution leading the way to mass pro- 
duction, there was getting to be more heavy 
hauling than the horse could handle; with 
populations spréading out from the sea- 
coasts and river valleys, there was getting to 
be more travel than he could accommodate. 
And then man was provided with the iron 
horse, the railroad. 

As a railroadman all my life, I would be 
happy to talk on for hours about the contri- 
butions, past, present, and-future, that rail- 
roads have made to man’s economic progress. 
But you already know mo&t of the story as it 
applies to your own country, and so I shall 
just mention the more significant highlights. 

I think we should begin by reminding our- 
selves that our interest here is less in the 
technology of transport than in what trans- 
port can do for people. I believe, too, we 
should remind ourselves that we are think- 
ing of people in terms of civilization, and 
that if the philosophers will excuse us we are 
discussing civilization in the form of tangi- 
ble benefits to whole populations. I do not 
mean by this to belittle man’s sense of in- 
tellectual and spiritual values, but I will 
leave them to the philosophers, and as a 
transportation man confine my remarks to 
the realities of daily life. China, for in- 
stance, was producing philosophers, poets, 
and spiritual leaders when my ancestors in 
northern Europe were half-naked savages. 
Today the shoe is on the other foot; it is we 
who have time for, and access to, the things 
of the mind and spirit, while they live by the 
hundreds and millions in hunger and squal- 
or—and we will continue to do so until they 
have built economies like ours which benefit 
everyone in them. So we need feel no em- 
barrassment here that we are seeing civiliza- 
tion as bountifully created benefits, bounti- 
fully shared. 

As an example of how early railroads took 
up their share of this job of creating and dis- 
tributing benefits, I might cite the origin of 
my own railroad. It was built to connect 
Philadelphia with the newly opened West 
and its branches tapped the great coalfields of 
Pennsylvania. Coal was at the time the Na- 
tion’s almost only source of large-scale indus- 
trial energy. Much of this coal happened to 
be in Pennsylvania—but most of the ore that 
required its energy to make iron was farther 
West. So the railroads took on the job of 
getting the coal and the ore together in the 
steel plants at Pittsburgh and beyond, and 
then hauling the manufactured steel away. 

This is, incidentally, still almost one-third 
of our business. I mention this fact because 
it illustrates something that does not catch 
the public eye—and yet is the very founda- 
tion of heavy industry. This is the ability 
of a mass carrier like a railroad to move bulk 
materials like ore and coal not by the cart- 
load or the truckload or the bargeload— 
but im millions of tons. And not merely to 
move it, but to move it at costs that are a 
small fraction of the final price of the finished 
product. Can you imagine how little steel 
would be made, and how much it would cost, 
if all its coal, ore, coke, furnace stone and 
finished product had to move by individual 
truekload, instead of by whole trains that 
converge day and night on the plants? And 
the same is true of a great many other basic 
raw materials and products of a mass-produc- 
tion economy like ours. 

Another thing about the railroads that is 
hard for us to realize today is how much the 
coming of the railroads drew people together. 
In Europe they overcome geographical and 
national boundaries, making travel and trade 
easy. In America, which is 3,000 miles across, 
they annihilated distances it had taken 
months to cover by horse and wagon. This 
new facility of movement tied thinly settled 
areas into the economy, and opened unset- 
tled areas to settlement. The California gold 
rush of 1849 called attention to the west 
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coast; the transcontinental railroads made 
it part of the Nation. California, which once 
had a few thousand Spaniards, gold miners 
and barkeepers for its population, is now one 
of our most populous States—and its garden 
vegetables, citrus fruits, wines and so forth 
appear daily on tables thousands of miles 
away. 

The freight train—especially after refriger- 
ator cars came in during the 1870’s—changed 
the Nation’s pattern of eating. Fresh meats, 
fruits, vegetables, and seafoods came to be 
marketed hundreds and thousands of miles 
from where they are produced. A city no 
longer had to rely on a surrounding ring of 
garden farms and dairies, nor synchronize its 
eating habits with what was locally “in sea- 
son.” It could choose, at competitive prices, 
between California and Florida oranges, 
among potatoes from south New Jersey, 
northern New York, Maine, Michigan,.and 
Idaho. That sort of thing is more than a 
superficial frill on the standard of living: 
it keeps prices in line—as alternative sources 
of supply always do. And fast and efficient 
transport makes this possible. 

The railroads hac freed man from pacing 
himself and his economy to the horse. Now 
the internal combustion engine came along 


and made it even easier for man and his goods | 
The first important use of” 


to get about. 
internal combustion was in the automobile. 
But even more important than the inven- 
tion of the automobile was the development 
of mass production which made it widely 
available. Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments moved quickly to build hard-surfaced 
roads—and the automobile population 
boomed. Soon there were also trucks and 
buses and airplanes. Modern diesel engines 
began to throb in the holds of tugboats and 
lake and river boats—and they cut the costs 
of hauling by water wherever there were good 
waterways. Again a generous Government, 
urged on by Congressmen from the river 
and harbor communities, spent hundreds of 
millions of dollars, deepening harbors and 
waterways. 

Americans fell in love with the automobile 
and,the airplane—as their grandfathers had 
with the railroads. Their development in 
size, number, and performance exceeded even 
the most optimistic predictions year by year. 
Today we have many more automobiles than 
families—57 million automobiles ‘as against 
51 million families. There is a truck of one 
sort or another for every five families. In 
addition to all the commercial airplanes, 
there are now 65,000 privately owned planes 
flying around the country. The Nation's 
totai investment in transportation is around 
$365 billion, which is even bigger than our 
national debt. The major part of this in- 
vestment is for the automobile and its fa- 
cilities—only a tenth of it now is in railroads. 

In other countries, as you know, the auto- 
mobile has not grown in this proportion. In 
most countries the railroads still do a larger 
part of the overall transportation business 
than they do here—about in the proportions 
we knew a generation ago. This does not 
mean, however, that we are a generation 
ahead of the rest of the world, for the causes 
of our railroads’ shrinking share of the busi- 
ness have been partly artificial. 

I have mentioned the tax-free highways, 
airways, and waterways that have been built 
alongside thousands of miles of railroad. 
Government money—including taxes paid by 
the railroads—has given these other types of 
transport an artificial advantage in compet- 
ing for the most profitable freight and pas- 
senger business. The result of this uneven 
treatment is that the basic workhorse of 
America’s transport system—the railroad— 
is not growing as it naturally should, while 
the general economy and other forms of 
transport are booming. 
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As a railroadman, this situation worries 
me beyond the fears for the welfare of my 
own industry. It poses, I think, a real 
threat to America’s prosperity—for it im- 
perils the economical and self-supporting 
mass transportation of freight and people 
that our growing population and our grow- 
ing industrial, economy require. 

I should mention one other threatening 
aspect of the situation and that is the im- 
portance of mass transport to national de- 
fense. Twenty years ago when America set 
up shop to be the arsenal of democracy, for 
World War I, the railroads hauled 90 per- 
cent of all military freight. Today our Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments—in their 
enthusiasm for promoting the newer modes 
of transportation—often forget the work- 
horse job that railroads did before, and the 
unhappy possibility. that such a job may 
have to be done again. 

Meanwhile, Russia is relying primarily on 
railroad transportation. They are doing 
everything they can do to expand and mod- 
ernize their railroads. Railroad construction 
is also a prime objective of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. Both countries are seeking the 
form of transportation which does each job 
best, at the lowest cost in resources and 
labor—and in most cases they are building 
railroads. 

Curiously enough, this mention of the two 
big Communist countries gets us back to eur 
subject of transport as a means of raising 
the standard of living and therefore of 
spreading civilization. Last year a friend of 
mine spent several weeks traveling on the 
Russian railroads. He was astonished at the 
great amount of building materials for homes 
and consumer goods factories they are haul- 
ing. Who knows?—it may be that for all 
the threatening noises their diplomats make, 
they may inadvertently do what the Western 
World has done: attain a high standard of 
living based on good transportation. If they 
do that they would then find that it is better 
to enjoy peace than to subjugate satellite 
nations. 

If they were to succeed in this program— 
and convince China to adopt it—the Western 
World could stop worrying about almost a 
billion potential enemies. And that, I sug- 
gest, would be the biggest thing that trans- 
portation ever accomplished for civilization. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
June 13, 1959, the Military Government 
Association held its 12th annual confer- 
ence at the Shoreham Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D.C. I had the privilege of par- 
ticipating in the banquet which culmi- 
nated the conference. 

A main event of the evening was the 
presentation to Senator Strom Tuur- 
monD, immediate past national president 
of the association, of the highest award 
which the association can bestow—the 
1959 annual award for outstanding con- 
tributions in the field of civil affairs and 
military government. 

The annual award was presented to 
Senator THurmonp by Dr. Eli E. Nobie- 
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man, the national president of the asso- 


ciation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks of Dr. Nobleman in making the 
presentation be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, 
members, and friends of the Military Gov- 
ernment Association, every once in a while, in 
the lifetime of each of us, an opportunity 
arises to do that which one really wants to 
do. This is the opportunity which has come 
to me in my lifetime. For it is now my 
solemn task to officiate at one of the most 
important events of this 12th annual con- 
ference—the presentation of the annual 
award of the Military Government Associa- 
tion for 1959. 

You may ask yourselves why this occasion 
is of such significance to me. If I may be 
permitted to digress for a moment, I will tell 
you the same thing I told the Vice President 
of the United States about 2 months ago, 
when Senator THurRmMonpD and I had occasion 
to consult with him with respect to a matter 
concerning the association. He asked me 
how I, a gentleman from New York, came to 
be associated with Senator THURMOND, a 
gentleman from the Deep South. I replied 
then as I reply now—that it was my privi- 
lege, during part of World War II, to serve 
under the command of the recipient of the 
1959 award. 

My association with this outstanding offi- 
cer, gentleman, and scholar since that time 
has been and continues to be one of the 
finest and most inspiring experiences of my 
life. 

The task of selecting an individual for this 
award is usually very difficult, because many 
persons have made significant contributions 
in the field of civil affairs and military gov- 
ernment. However, the association does 
have two ground rules—one, that the recipi- 
ent must not be in the Active Army; and 
two, he must not hold an elective office in 
the association. The association presents 
its distinguished service citations to worthy 
persons who are connected with the Defense 
Establishment or who hold positions of lead- 
ership in the Government. 

Our procedure in choosing the recipient 
begins with a determination which is made 
by our Standing Committee on the National 
Award. After this committee has made its 
choice, the names are circulated among the 
national board of directors who must signify 
their desires in writing. 

The man whom we honor this evening is 
no stranger to this organization. However, 
a brief review of his life and accomplish- 
ments is in order. 

Strom THURMOND was born in Edgefield, 
S.C., on December 5, 1902. He graduated 
from Clemson College in 19238, studied law 
at night, and was admitted to the South 
Carolina Bar in 1930. 


It becomes apparent as we learn more 
about this unusual gentleman that what- 
ever he does he does superlatively. For ex- 
ample, we find that between 1923 and 1929, 
Strom THURMOND was a teacher in a county 
school; from 1929 to 1933, he was county 
superintendent of education; between 1933 
and 1938, he served as city attorney and 
county attorney and also State senator; be- 
tween 1938 and 1946, he served as circuit 
judge. 

Elected governor of South Carolina in 1947, 
he occupied that office until 1951, serving, 
in 1950, as chairman of the Southern Gov- 
ernors’ Conference. He was a delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention in 1932, 
1936, 1948, 1952 and 1956, serving in 1948, as 
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chairman of the South Carolina delegation 
and national committeeman. He was 
elected to the US. Senate on November 2, 
1954, for a term ending January 3, 1961, the 
first man in history ever to be elected to 
the U.S. Senate as a write-in candidate. On 
April 4, 1956, he resigned from the Senate 
in order to place the office in a primary elec- 
tion, pursuant to a promise made to the 
people during the 1954 campaign. He was 
renominated and reelected to the Senate in 
1956, without opposition, 

If his civilian career may be considered 
remarkable, his military career is equally 
outstanding. 


Volunteering for service in World War II 


on the day war was declared, General Thur- 
mond served with Headquarters, First U.S. 
Army, between 1942 and 1946, in both the 
European and Pacific theaters. He partici- 
pated in the Normandy invasion with the 82d 
Airborne Division; and was awarded 5 battle 
stars and 16 decorations, medals and awards, 
including the Legion of Merit, Bronze Star 
medal with a “V,” Army Commendation Rib- 
bon, Purple Heart, Presidential Distin- 
guished Unit Citation, Belgian Order of the 
Crown, and French Croix de Guerre. 

He is a brigadier general in the U.S. Army 
Reserve and holds a mobilization designee 
assignment as Deputy Chief, Office of Civil 
Affairs, Department of the Army. 

After distinguished service as national 
president of the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion, General Thurmond was elected na- 
tional president of the Military Government 
Association in 1957, for a term commencing 
January 1, 1958. 

As one who has been a member of this 
association since its establishment in 1947, I 
can say without any hesitation that during 
the year 1958, the association’s achievement, 
accomplishments, and gains were nothing 
short of phenomenal. 

However, I would like to make it clear that 
General Thurmond’s activities on behalf of 
civil affairs and military government and in 
support of the objectives of the associa- 
tion did not start in 1958. On the contrary, 
he has been working for many years to 
further our objectives, and his appearance 
before the Davis committee in 1953, and his 
continuous efforts through the years to ob- 
tain recognition of the importance of the 
CAMG function at all echelons of the Army 
have been most effective in the attainment of 
such objectives as a separate branch for 
reservists, a career pattern for Regulars, 
an office of Chief, Civil Affairs in the Depart- 
ment of the Army, and so forth. 

He has worked continuously to increase 
the stature and the role of CAMG. He has 
by word and deed demonstrated its role as an 
integral part of the military forces. 

Senator THurmMonD has given of himself 
with complete selflessness and with a devo- 
tion to duty far above and beyond the call 
of duty. 

His activities and his unselfish devotion to 
the needs of others bring to mind the story 
which is told of the man who was 80 years of 
age and who was planting a large orchard of 
peach trees. 


“Why do you, at your advanced age,” he was 


asked, “plant these trees? Surely you know 
you cannot hope to live to eat their fruit.” 

“I know,” the old man replied, “I know 
I'll never live to pick a peach from any of 
these trees, but all my life I’ve been eating 
peaches from trees that someone else has 
planted. I want to plant some trees now to 
pay for the fruit I’ve eaten.” 

Such a man is Strom Thurmond. By hard 
work, brilliance and ingenuity he has reached 
high office in the Nation and in our Associa- 
tion. He has nothing to gain personally 
from additional labors in this association. 
Yet, he continues to work tirelessly and un- 
ceasingly so that those who come after him 
may benefit. 
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General THurmMonpD, it is my proud duty, 
on behalf of the Military Government Asso- 
ciation to present to you the highest award 
which the Military Government Association 
can bestow—the 1959 annual award for out- 
standing contributions in the field of civil 
affairs and military government. 





Governor Harriman’s Talk With 
Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE..OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Gov. 
W. Averill Harriman has just had a most 
interesting visit in the Soviet Union, 
which he has been reporting from time 
to time through the press. At the end 
of his long trip in Russia, he had two 
extensive discussions with Premier Nikita 
S. Khrushchev. A report of these dis- 
cussions is carried in an article which 
appeared in the New York Times on 
July 3, 1959. 

Mr. Harriman confirms the impres- 
sion I got of Premier Khrushchev when 
I talked with him last December. He 
emphasizes Khrushchev’s great confi- 
dence in communism and in the Soviet 
Union. Khrushchev again pointed out 
how he expects the 7-year plan to suc- 
ceed. Mr. Harriman says Khrushchev 
is convinced that the Communist system 
will prevail throughout the world and 
that we in the West are on the way out. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Governor Harriman’s article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HARRIMAN Gives. ACCOUNT oF TALK WITH 
KHRUSHCHEV 
(By W. Averell Harriman) 

Paris, June 29.—At the end of my long 
trip through the Soviet Union, covering about 
17,000 miles, I have had two extensive dis- 
cussions with Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev. 
He revealed with unmistakable clarity his 
complete confidence that the Soviet Union 
can within relatively few years gain suprem- 
acy over the United States. 

“We will demonstrate the advantages of 
our system and set an example to other 
countries which they will follow,” he said to 
me. 





BASIS OF CONFIDENCE CITED 


The grounds for Mr. Khrushchev’s con- 
fidence, he made clear to me, are threefold. 

First, he has supreme faith in Marxism. 
Communism, he believes, is a higher form of 
human organization and eventually capital- 
ism must cede to it. 

Second, he is certain that the Soviet econ- 
omy will make long strides in catching up 
with us, especially in heavy industry, during 
the current 7-year plan. 

Third, he is deeply ignorant of the facts of 
American life and its potentialities. 

Stalin, he acknowledged, laid the founda- 
tions for the rapid progress now being made 
in the Soviet Union. However, not until his 
death was it possible to take the initiative 
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and release the energies essential to that 
progress. 

“In Stalin’s later days,” Khrushchev told 
me, “he became overbearing and distrustful 
of his colleagues. He would not let us do 
the work he was no longer capable of. He 
did not always use his great authority for 
proper purposes. It was very difficult for 
wm 

I suggested that we had had similar diffi- 
culties with Stalin in foreign affairs and 
Khrushchev readily agreed. In fact, in in- 
ternational affairs, Kyrushchev said repeat- 
edly, “Stalin was not blameless.” 

I went on to point out that Khrushchev 
had recently stated publicly that I had made 
a number of anti-Soviet speeches and I sug- 
gested that he had made even more anti- 
American ones. To this he also agreed. 

I ask whom Stalin had chosen to succeed 
him. Khrushchev replied a little sourly: 
“He never selected anyone. He thought he 
would live forever.” Then he revealed, for 
what I understand is the first time, his story 
of Stalin’s last days. 

“One Saturday in March of 1953 we all 
went as usual to Stalin’s dacha [villa] for 
dinner,” he said. “He was in fine spirits and 
we had a good time. Then we went home. 
Next day we waited for the telephone call 
Stalin usually put through to us on Sundays, 
but it never came. On Monday evening the 
head of his bodyguard called us to say Stalin 
was unwell. 

“Beria, Bulganin, Malenkov and myself 
hurried out to his dacha and found him un- 
conscious. A blood clot had paralyzed an 
arm, a leg, and his tongue. We stayed with 
him for 3 days, but he remained unconscious. 
Then for a moment he came out of his coma 
and tried to joke with us. Pointing to a 
painting over his bed of a baby lamb being 
fed with a spoon by a little girl, he indicated 
by gestures that now he was as helpless as the 
lamb. 

“A few minutes later he died,” Khrushchey 
went on. “I wept. After all, we were all his 
pupils and deeply indebted to him. Like 
Peter the Great he fought barbarism with 
barbarism, but he was a great man.” 


PREMIER THE DRIVING FORCE 


Khrushchev left no doubt in my mind that 
he is the driving power behind both the in- 
dustrial and agricultural expansion which is 
taking place wherever I have been in the 
Soviet Union. 

At the end of the war, Stalin had told me 
of his plans for industrial expansion includ- 
ing 60 million tons of steel a year. Then So- 
viet production had been reduced to 12 mil- 
lion tons and I thought this goal could not 
be reached for many decades. 

But already, only 14 years later, it is 55 
million tons, and in Karaganda alone I had 
seen another 3,200,000-ton plant coming into 
operation. In northern Kazakhstan I had 
watched Soviet engineers uncovering iron 
mines with a total annual capacity of 80 mil- 
lion tons. But Khrushchev told me the So- 
viet Union is presently exploiting only half 
its potential. 

I asked whether he had the manpower to 
carry out his ambitious program. “We have 
plenty of labor,” he replied, adding however, 
that much of it is at present tied down by 
unproductive practices in agriculture. 

“Some of our collective farms are using - 
two and even three times more workers than 
they should,” he acknowledged. “We shall 
take them away when we need them to work 
in industry.” 

I had no doubt that he had the power to 
do so. Earlier he had admitted to me that 
his word is law in the Soviet Union. 

He was equally confident that the Soviet 
food problem was being solved, I had myself 
seen the virgin lands which he is plowing 
up and sowing to grain. I pointed out that 
even some Soviet scientists were afraid that 
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plowing up the steppe would create another 
dust bowl. 

“Despite two severe droughts,” he replied, 
“the project has already paid for itself, and 
we have made a profit of nearly $2 billion.” 
Besides, he continued, the area is producing 
the cheapest grain in the entire country. 
“The skeptics are already blushing for 
shame,” he added. 

POWER OUTPUT STRESSED 

Nor is the power to electrify the farms and 
drive his industry worrying him. From the 
Volga River to deep ifi Siberia I had seen 
suge hydroelectric plants rising. New coal 
and gas deposits, he told me, had opened 
the possibility of much cheaper thermal 
power stations, which he now proposes to 
build. “By 1970,” he said, “we shall be 
within 70 percent of America’s 1957 power 
output.” 

With his great plans to “catch up with 
America,” I asked him if he was not under- 
estimating the United States capacity to 
expand. His economists had told me they 
calculated American economic growth at 
only 2 percent, which is hardly more than 
its population increase. 

If this was the best information he was 
getting, I suggested he fire his economists 
and hire someone who knew the American 
economy better and could report more accu- 
rately what was taking place there free of 
dogmatic prejudices. Far from the stagna- 
tion which his economists predicted, I told 
him, the American system was in “its most 
creative period.” 

Anastas I. Mikoyan, First Deputy Premier, 
had now joined the discussion and together 
he and Khrushchev stubbornly supported 
their economists’ findings. Though the 
American democratic system was still far 
from its end, Mr. Khrushchev said, it was 
inevitably heading in that direction. He 
charged that American prosperity was due 
largely to profits made during both World 
Wars. 

But when I explained the absurity of such 
statements, it seemed to make little impres- 
sion on him. 

“You have become so rich that until now 
you have been able to bribe or buy off your 
workers with high pay and living standards,” 
he said. But, he added, “one day they, too, 
will overthrow your capitalist system.” 

As he described the inevitable triumph of 
communism, Mr. Khrushchev talked force- 
fully, leaning forward and wagging his fore- 
finger under my chin. His small, piercing 
eyes peered irtently at me and his round 
cheeks were flushed with emotion. As he 
grew more intense, he spoke with a marked 
Ukrainian accent, just as Stalin had spoken 
with a Georgian one. 

“In 5 to 7 years,” we will be stronger 
than you,” he said. “We developed the 
hydrogen bomb before you. We have inter- 
continental missiles and our rockets carry 
warheads many times larger~than yours.” 

I interrupted to tell him that this sort 
of talk hardly allayed American fears of 
Soviet aggressive intentions. He replied that 
Americans had misunderstood Communist 
doctrine on the possibility of war. 

Earlier doctrine, he explained, had de- 
fined imperialistic war as inevitable. How- 
ever, he continued, the 20th Soviet Com- 
munist Party Congress had revised the dog- 
ma and declared such wars to be avoidable, 
though not impossible. Furthermore, he 
added, the 2ist Party Congress had con- 
firmed this view. Thus war is no longer 

. He seemed to think that we 
should accept without question the de- 
crees of party congresses as predetermining 
our future history. 

Toward the end of our long discussions, 
Ehrushchev brought up the Berlin prob- 
lem and reiterated in the most forceful 
language the Soviet position as stated at 
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Geneva. I told him with equal vigor that 
the American people and both political 
parties were solidly behind the President in 
his stand to protect the freedom of the 
2 million people living in West Berlin. 

Nevertheless, he appears to be so confi- 
dent of his strength that he is determined 
to force a solution of the problem. Further- 
more, in the long run, he is firmly con- 
vinced, the Communist system will prevail 
throughout the world and that we are on 
the way out. 

This is the challenge we face. 


Budgeting for Defense and for Health: 
The Contrast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Senate today resumes consideration of a 
gigantic appropriation bill dedicated to 
the maintenance of the defense of our 
country and its citizens. Three weeks 
ago we passed another bill—puny by 
comparison—which contains an item sig- 
nificant and urgent to the defense of our 
peoples. I refer to the Labor, Health, 
Education, and Welfare appropriation 
bill, which includes a small but significant 
$480 million item for the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, center of our important 
Federal medical research activity. The 
NIH appropriation represents an increase 
of some $136 million over the House ap- 
propriation and $186 million over the 
administration’s inadequate budget re- 
quest. 

In the June 1959 issue of the Bulletin, 
official publication of the National Tu- 
berculosis Association, I have written, 
under the hearing “Budgeting for De- 
fense Against Disease,” of our urgent 
and desperate need for increased ex- 
penditures for medical research. Be- 
cause this article points up the signif- 
icance of our two types of defense and 
the differing budgetary emphasis which 
we have chosen to give each of them, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BUDGETING FOR DEFENSE AGAINST DISEASE 

(By RicHarp NEUBERGER) 

When I returned to Washington and my 
Senate duties in February this year, follow- 
ing my successful treatment for cancer, one 
of the newspapers which commented edito- 
rially on my recovery was an Arizona paper 
circulated in a sunny locale to which tuber- 
culosis sufferers have flocked. The editorial 
writer noted that in earlier days the tuber- 
eculosis patients had even formed clubs and 
had a camaraderie among themselves. But, 
the writer continued, thanks to medical re- 
search, great gains have been made in the 
conquest of the disease, and such groups have 
lost their fatalistic nature. 

My doctors have just given me a clean bill 
of health after operation and treatment for 
a disease whose cured victims are or 
“victory” clubs. Like thousands of tuber- 
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culosis sufferers, we owe our lives to the 
advances of modern medicine; we are living 
symbols of the results of medical research. 

The debts that all Americans owe to medi- 
cal research are many. Human happiness 
and decreased suffering is one. The 5 years 
that have been added to the average lifespan 
in the last decade, resulting in added pro- 
ductive strength for our Nation, is another. 

Indeed, were it not for the medical research 
of the last quarter century; about all our 
doctors would have in their familiar black 
bags would be bottles of aspirin and stetho- 
scopes. The amazing vaccines and anti- 
biotics that today we take for granted in 
the treatment of everything from the com- 
mon cold to the most complex infectious dis- 
ease are results of the research during this 
brief period. 

Yet the investment which has purchased 
these benefits is trifling when compared with 
the amounts Americans spend on such items 
as chewing gum, permanent waves, and 
tobacco. 

In fiscal year 1959, for example, a little 
more than $34.2 million was appropriated 
from Federal sources for heart disease re- 
search. Americans spend 11 times that 
amount each year on permanent waves. 

Under the leadership of Senator LISTER 
Huu, of Alabama, I have worked in the 
Senate to increase the Federal appropria- 
tions to the National Institutes of Health 
for all medical research. We have suc- 
ceeded in some measure. The appropriation 
for fiscal year 1956 was $98,458,000; the 
1959 figure was $294,383,000. But compare 
either of those totals with the more than 
$300 million that we spend annually on 
chewing gum. 

Cannot an economy that includes annual 
expenditures of $6 billion for research on 
missiles and armaments spare more than a 
pittance for research into the saving of 
human life? 

MORE RESEARCH FUNDS JUSTIFIED 


Fifty million Americans now living will 
die of cancer, but the Federal Government 
devotes 50 times as much to farm price sup- 
ports as it does to cancer research. With a 
background of such staggering statistics, I 
believe greater Federal appropriations for 
medical research—such a5 my proposal for 
an additional $500 million for cancer re- 
search through the National Cancer Insti- 
tute—are not only thoroughly justified but 
urgently needed. 

The argument for increased funds follows 
the three principles which must guide all 
effective medical research. Larger research 
appropriations would: 

1. Insure continuity and stability in medi- 
cal research. Our able researchers would 
be assured that their salaries were no 
longer based on the uncertainties of annual 
congressional approval. Thus these people 
could avoid the inevitable temptation of 
abandoning laboratories for the greater 
financial rewards of private medical 
practice. 

2. Permit expansion of basic as well as 
applied research. Military science and tech- 
nology are not the only fields which have 
benefited greatly from basic research. Fun- 
damental studies originally thought only 
distantly related to patient treatment have 
resulted in important forward steps in 
medicine. 

3. Recognize that medical research cannot 
move forward by any arbitrary schedule, and 
that researchers must be free from financial 
limitations that cramp the ingenuity of the 
mind. 

MEDICAL RESEARCHERS NEEDED 

Research—be it basic or specialized—re- 
quires researchers, Provision of mecessary 
funds for research programs is with- 
out trained minds to utilize them. Yet the 
rigors of obtaining a medical education are 
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great, especially financially. The newly 
graduated M:D. and his family too often have 
heavy debt loads. Many of these students 
find their economic position so precarious 
that they feel forced to employ their skills 
in private practice, where monetary rewards 
are, of course, greatest. 

I have introduced legislation in Congress 
which, if enacted, can assist in supplying the 
trained medical researchers we need. My 
bill would amend the loan fund program of 
the National Defense Education Act, which 
Congress passed last year, to give medical 
researchers benefits now enjoyed by elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers. That 
is, loan recipients who enter medical re- 
search would be permitted to write off up 
to 60 percent of their loan and interest 
under the Defense Education Act. 

I recognize that my proposal is not a pana- 
cea for all the ills of our medical research 
personnel problem. We are still faced with 
ina@equacies in the facilities and finances 
of our medical schools. And medical re- 
search itself. does not possess the natural 
glamour or remunerative appeal of private 
medical practice. 

There is no questioning its significance, 
however. Medical research has touched the 
very life of all of us. In little more than a 
decade, its products have cut the fatality 
rate of once dread diseases like influenza 
and rheumatic fever by as much as 83 per- 
cent. I write and speak and vote in the 
Senate today as a personal testimony to 
medical research. 


Our Federal budget includes unquestioned 
billions for the defense of the American peo- 
ple against potential foreign enemies. We 
can and must afford more for the defense 
of our people against disease—through in- 
vestment in medical research. 





More Partisanship Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial from the Peoria 
Journal Star of July 9: 

MORE PARTISANSHIP NEEDED 

The row in the Democratic Party may be 
blamed on two false ideas of the purpose of 
political parties. The sooner we get rid of 
these ideas the better. 

The first of them is that the principal job 
of a party is to elect its candidates. With- 
out stopping to think, most people would 
agree with that idea. But consider what it 
implies. 

It implies that any kind of public decep- 
tion is justified in order to get votes. It 
is true that the public is often misled and 
betrayed by politicians, but the people de- 
mand some degree of honesty. Such cyni- 
cism about politics as exists today is largely 
traceable to the failure of successful can- 
didates to redeem campaign promises. The 
theory that the party’s first job is to get its 
candidates into office cannot be supported. 

The principal job of the party is not to 
elect its candidates. It is to declare certain 
principles and to stand by them. A con- 
servative party ought to be conservative 
even though defeat is‘certain. It was the 
failure of the GOP to do this that has re- 
duced it to its present low standing. And 
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it is the trend of Democratic liberals toward 
conservative policies that is now causing the 
quarrel in that party. 

The second false idea is that there is some- 
thing wrong in vigorous partisanship. Ac- 
cording to this notion, the middle of the road 
is the proper place. It was this wrong con- 
cept that misled Ike through his first ad- 
ministration. 

The truth is that good politics and good 
government require robust partisanship. 
Middle of the roadism is wishy-washy and 
leads to irresponsibility in partisan politics. 
It confuses voters and makes voter mandates 
impossible. 

There are always opposites in political 
ideology and there should always be parties 
who accept the opposites and stand willing 
to champion them. The alternative is to 
have candidates who don’t really stand for 
anything, but pretend to stand for what they 
believe the people want at the moment. 

That is what certain cautious Democrats 
in Congress are doing now. And the forth- 
right Democratic national chairman, Paul 
Butler, is right in scolding them for it. 

The job of a political party is to declare 
principles and champion them with the most 
vigorous partisanship, not to elect candidates 
by parroting public opinion polls. 





Report of the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation to the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my remarks a copy of the re- 
port of the committee on irrigation and 
reclamation to the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress’ 46th national conven- 
tion which was held in Washington in 
May. This report was submitted to the 
convention and accepted on May 15. I 
had the honor to serve as chairman of 
the committee, but much of the credit. 
belongs to Ival V. Goslin, engineer-secre- 
tary to the upper Colorado River Com- 
mission and to William Welsh, secretary- 
manager of the National Reclamation 
Association. 

I call attention to the fact that more 
than half of the funds for reclamation 
comes from the sale of public lands, cer- 
tain minerals, and the repayment on 
reclamation -projects. Irrigation allo- 
cations are returned to the Treasury 
without interest in accordance with rec- 
lamation law first enacted in 1902. 

Irrigtaion is a sound investment for 
the Nation. For instance, every 4 years 
the value of crops produced on reclama- 
tion farms equals the total appropria- 
tion for Federal reclamation which 
Started 57 years ago. It has been esti- 
mated that the Federal Government has 
received more than $5 billion in Federal 
taxes from reclamation projects and ad- 
jacent trade territories. The land irri- 
gated would be nonproductive without 
water and good people to work the land. 
Irrigation projects produce food for a 
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growing, expanding population. Only 
about 2 percent of the products on 
irrigated farms add to our surplus agri- 
cultural products. It would not be pos- 
sible to have an abundance of cheap 
vegetables without the irrigation of good 
land. 

The report follows: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND 

RECLAMATION 


INTRODUCTION 


Two years ago at the 44th annual con- 
vention of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, President Overton Brooks an- 
nounced the creation of the committee on 
irrigation and reclamation. The assembly 
approved the forming of this committee, 
adopted its report, and made the committee 
a permanent part of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. 

Purposes of the irrigation and reclamation 
committee 

This committee has been directed to deal 
only with matters of general policy. 

At its inception the purposes «cf this com- 
mittee were defined as the formulation of a 
policy and a program for the continued, 
orderly development by reclamation and 
irrigation of our water and land resources 
in the arid and semiarid regions of the West, 
and to suggest Ways and means whereby the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress may 
better cooperate and coordinate its efforts 
with the advocates of reclamation and irri- 
gation. 

Committee personnel 


The personnel of the committee on irriga- 
tion and reclamation are listed on page 1 of 
this report. This committee is interested 
not only in irrigation and reclamation, but 
in flood control projects, rivers and harbors 
projects, and, in fact, all phases of water 
resource development. 


PROGRESS 


In this committee's report for 1957 to the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, sev- 
eral policy and procedural recommendations 
were outlined. These were designed as 
guides and suggestions for implementing 
basic principles. The adoption of these 
recommendations by this organization has 
contributed greatly to a better understand- 
ing of water resource problems. It is grati- 
fying to note that sponsors of projects are 
recognizing new possibilities for coordination 
of efforts and cooperation in developing 
water and land resources. This new spirit 
and its resultant accomplishments consti- 
tute progress—not because during the past 
year we feel that the program of project de- 
velopment has been accelerated to the point 
necessary or desirable—but because future 
results will prove the wisdom of united 
efforts. 

As a result of cooperative efforts, Congress 
enacted a public works appropriation bill for 
fiscal 1959 that contained 65 unbudgeted 
water development projects of which 9 were 
reclamation new starts. 

During the past year, several projects were 
started under the Small Reclamation’ Proj- 
ects Act. Presently, there are four project 
loan applications pending before the Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs Committees of Con- 
gress. There are at least four additional 
projects under this act pending before the 
Department of the Interior. It is antici- 
pated that these latter four projects will be 
submitted to Congress during its current 
session. 

RECLAMATION IS (ORE IMPORTANT TODAY THAN 
EVER BEFORE 
Population increasing, productive land 
decreasing 

The population of the United States con- 

tinues to increase at a rate that provides 
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approximately 3 million more mouths to feed 
each year. At the same time, we are losing 
more than a million acres of good agricul- 
tural land every year to highways, airports, 
municipal and surburban developments, in- 
dustrial and military establishments, and by 
other means, These two opposing but inter- 
related influences pertaining to our need and 
capacity to produce, speak for themselves. 


Will agricultural production increase fast 
enough? 


Our total farmland has remained about 
the same for the past 40 years. About the 
only means of increasing our farm acreage is 
through reclamation and drainage. It is 
doubtful whether production on our exist- 
ing farmlands can be increased fast enough 
to meet the future demands of our growing 
population. 

Another fact that has not been fully ap- 
preciated is that reclamation projects con- 
tribute only insignificant amounts to our 
crop surplus accumulations. As an example, 
wheat, upland cotton, corn, tobacco, and 
rice are the crops that have been giving the 
greatest headaches to our agricultural ex- 
perts. Of these crops, only 2.2 percent of the 
wheat is raised on irrigated lands, and 5.3 
percent of the upland cotton, 0.46 percent of 
the corn, 0.54 percent of the rice, and none 
of the tobacco come from reclamation 
projects. 

Reclamation is for the future 


Many years are required, often a quarter 
of a century or more, to bring a major au- 
thorized multiple-purpose development into 
agricultural production. For instance, the 
Colorado River storage project and partici- 
pating projects will require about 30 years for 
completion; the Columbia River Basin proj- 
ect at least 40 years, the Missouri River Basin 
project about 75 years, etc. An average recla- 
mation project requires at least 10 years for 
completion and often longer. In many in- 
stances, it takes equivalent amounts of time 
to bring projects to the authorization stage. 


RECLAMATION’S NATIONAL VALUES 


Economists and financial experts have 
found that the overall reclamation program 
has proved to be an economically sound and 
financially feasible enterprise for the Federal 
Government. Every 4 years the value of 
crops produced on reclamation farms equals 
the total money appropriated for Federal 
reclamation since its inception 57 years ago. 
The cash value of the crops produced in 1957 
was more than $900 million. Since the recla- 
mation program was initiated in 1902, $13,- 
277,661,000 worth of crops have been pro- 
duced. The Federal Government has received 
nearly $3,500 million in Federal taxes derived 
from reclamation projects and adjacent trade 
areas since 1940. Irrigation farmers have re- 
paid the Federal Treasury more than $134,- 
789,000, 

As emphasized many times, from a finan- 
cial standpoint, reclamation projects repay 
the investment in many ways besides repay- 
ing to the United States all of the costs allo- 
eated to irrigation features without interest 
and the costs allocated to power and munici- 
pal water supplies with interest. Reclama- 
tion portions of Federal multiple-purpose 
developments create economic returns in the 
form of stabilized downstream flows for in- 
dustrial waters, pollution abatement, and 
other benefits that are not reflected in the 
financial feasibility of irrigation use of water. 
Western reclamation projects develop flood- 
water as the irrigation water supply; thereby, 
accomplishing flood control as an important 
byproduct. Flood control projects, as such, 
become less necessary because of trrigation 
water supply storage. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following recommendations are be- 
Meved to embody principles essential to a 
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well-rounded, yet progressive, reclamation 
program that would be correlated with and 
complementary to a national program of de- 
velopment, utilization, and conservation of 
our Nation’s water resources. 

We are again confronted this year with a 
lack of budgetary recommendations for new 
starts. There are still prevalent in the land 
many irrational and misinformed influences 
that are waging relentless opposition against 
effective and progressive water resources de- 
velopment. Much of this opposition seems 
to be founded on the false premise that water 
resource development should be considered 
solely as an antirecession program to give the 
economy a boost when needed. This view- 
point fails to recognize the fundamental con- 
cept underlying the development of our na- 
tural resources which is to meet the demands 
of our growing population and expanding 
economy and at the same time, maintain our 
high standard of living. The National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress should support the 
position of the 10 Missouri River Basin 
States’ Governors and the 4 Upper Colorado 
River Basin States’ Governors in their ef- 
forts to modify the no-new-starts policy. 

Reclamation, flood control, and other wa- 
ter resources developments create new 
wealth, a vital prerequisite to the mainte- 
nance of our national economy and our 
world leadership. We must stress the devel- 
opment of such new wealth within our 
country in order to continue investments in 
similar new wealth-producing projects in 
foreign lands. 

It is recommended that: 

1. Where opposition to water development 
programs exists, officer members of and dele- 
gates to the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress should act without delay to neu- 
tralize or combat such opposing influences 
with any effective means available at local, 
State, and national levels. 

2. Congress should appropriate funds for 
the construction of authorized projects for 
which advanced planning has been com- 
pleted. Construction should not be subject- 
ed to a stop-and-go policy because that pro- 
cedure is too costly and inefficient. Con- 
struction funds for reclamation portions of 
multiple-purpose developments should be 
accelerated to $300 million per year and 
maintained thereafter at a level that would 
be relatively consistent with the annual 
gross national product. 

3. The Congress of the United States 
should maintain and exercise its right to 
determine the policy and criteria under 
which all Federal water development proj- 
ects will be authorized. and constructed. This 
constitutional principle should be empha- 
sized in the appropriation of funds and the 
designation of their use. 

4. On multiple-purpose projects, wherever 
practicable, the development of water re- 
sources should be preceded by basinwide 
planning. 

5. Power revenues derived from Federal 
projects should be used on a basinwide or 
areawide basis to assist in repayment of ir- 
rigation costs on Federal reclamation proj- 
ects beyond the ability of the water users to 
repay. 

6. The principle of the interstate compact 
should be encouraged in order to avoid liti- 
gation between and among States and to 
preclude domination of the development and 
control of natural resources by Federal 
agencies. 

7. Procedures under which Federal water 
resources projects are investigated and re- 
ported should be simplified. The creation 
of a Board of Review or the Office of Coordi- 
nator would mean another obstacle in water 
resource development and should be opposed. 

8. Basic land and water inventories, soil 
and water research, snow surveys and stream 
forecasting should be continued, expanded 
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and modernized in order to provide adequate 
data for current and future planning. 

9. The use of conservancy-type districts 
capable of levying taxes on project bene- 
ficiaries as agencies to execute repayment 
contracts with the Federal Government 
should be encouraged in order to more 
equitably allocate costs of a project and meet 
the burden of expensive and complex project 
construction. 

10. In planning and constructing water re- 
source projects the principle of supplying 
supplemental water to lands presently in- 
adequately irrigated should be given priority 
over bringing new lands into cultivation. 

11. It is further recommended that the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
through its executive offices and appropriate 
committees— 

(a) Accelerate its campaign in support of 
a water-utilization program designed to fully 
develop our land and water resources placing 
special emphasis on starting new water de- 
velopment projects that are financially 
feasible and economically justified and are 
now ready for construction; 

(b) Continue to bring to the attention of 
the executive and legislative branches of our 
Federal Government the need for a con- 
tinuous, progressive, planned program of 
project authorization; 


(c) Urge and actively support adequate 
appropriations for investigating and plan- 
ning water-use projects; 

(ad) Support legislation requiring com- 
pliance with and adherence to State water 
laws by Federal agencies. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, the purposes of the commit- 
tee on irrigation and reclamation of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress shall 
be to promote the development, control, con- 
servation and utilization of the Nation’s 
water resources, to work for the continuation 
of the services and the coordination of ac- 
tivities of Federal agencies dealing with 
water resources, to cooperate with and as- 
sist in securing authorization and construc- 
tion..of Federal water-use projects which 
meet with the approval of States and local 
agencies, to assist water users of the Nation 
in the economic development of river basins, 
to preserve the rights and interests of the 
States in. their water resources, to promote 
the enactment of legislation favorable to 
these principles, and to oppose legislation 
detrimental to the orderly and progressive 
development of the river basins of the United 
States of America. 

The committee on irrigation and reclama- 
tion unanimously approved the foregoing 
statement and recommends that it be 
adopted by the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress. 

Ivau V. GOSLIN, 
Secretary. 





Citizens Foreign Aid Committee Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, while 
the House has passed the foreign aid au- 
thorizing legislation, it will be consider- 
ing the appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1960 within the next few weeks. 

Dr. Melchior Palyi, of Chicago, an emi- 
nent economist of sound competence, as 
@ representative of the Citizens Foreign 
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a 
Aid Committee, testified before the House 
Appropriations Committee recently. ; 
Palyi’s reasoning and conclusions are of 
such significance that I feel all readers 
of the ConcGrEsstonaL Recorp should 
have the benefit of his analysis of our 
foreign-aid program. There follows an 
excerpt from his testimony: 

Our global boondoggling systematically 
and relentlessly erodes our currency. 

In the 8 years to the end of 1958 our ac- 
counts with the outside world showed a cash 
deficit aggregating $13 billion. Accordingly, 
a $4.8 billion decrease of our gold reserve 
and a $9.2 billion increase in our short-term 
debt to foreign countries occurred, this de- 
spite the fact that our international trade 
balance produces every year a huge active 
surplus. But foreign aid and the lending 
activities of the Bretton Woods institutions, 
the Export-Import Bank, and so forth, total- 
ing $5 billion or so annually—plus the $3 bil- 
lion to $4 billion (net) spending of our troops 
abroad——permitted our trading partners to 
cover their balance of payments’ deficits 
(caused by their self-made inflations). They 
also provided them, Western Europe in par- 
ticular, with the means to draw gold from, 
and to accumulate dollar reserves in, this 
country, on top of lending money to other 
countries in huge volumes. Last year Brit- 
ain’s net capital exports amounted to $700 
million; those of Germany to over $1 billion. 

Nor is that the end of the story. The gold 
supply of the Western World is rising at the 
annual rate of nearly $1.3 billion; we receive 
not a “yellow cent” of the new gold. Again 
Europe’s central banks and private hoards 
are the chief beneficiaries. As to private 
hoards, two examples may serve as illustra- 
tions. The official French stabilization com- 
mittee estimated last November, that the 
French public’s hidden holdings of gold, dol- 


lars, and other foreign values amounted to 


$10 billion—pretty close to the $11 billion 
post-World War II donations and “loans” 
France received. Or take India. Her balance 
of trade shows an $800 million deficit, and her 
official monetary reserves are declining; but 
privately, she has imported an estimated $400 
million of gold. 

Yet, Europe still receives aid from us, if 
mainly the military variety—about $1 billion 
worth in each, 1957 and 1958—which is just 
as dollar-earning, or dollar-saving, as is the 
so-called economic aid. 

Briefly, we are left with a gold reserve of 
$20 billion and a short-term debt to foreign- 
ers amounting to—$20 billion, including an 
estimated $3 billion in dollar notes held 
abroad. But undermining the dollar’s health 
and stability is only one of the effects of for- 
eign aid. It was a prime force in promoting 
inflation in Europe, as it is now, and even 
more so, in the underdeveloped areas. Every- 
where, it is a prime method to establish, and 
to solidify collectivist practices, pulling the 
rug from under the free enterprise system. 

The erosion of the U.S. dollar proceeds un- 
abated through several channels. We have 
donated, lent and spent money, and keep so 
doing, to 70 countries. Virtually every single 
one of them still maintains discriminatory 
import restrictions against our exports, not- 
withstanding the tremendous postwar in- 
crease of our commodity imports, our rapidly 
growing tourist expenditures, and private 
capital investments abroad. Foreign aid car- 
ries no small share of responsibility for the 
accelerating rise of our imports and the de- 
cline of our exports. Foreign aid was instru- 
mental in equipping the low-wage foreign 
competitors to the detriment of our own 

them with a very 
strong, new argument in favor of higher 
American tariffs. 


& 
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Western Water Projects Aid Entire 
Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the na- 
tional dividends which accrue from 
western reclamation are, sooner or later, 
understood and apreciated by every na- 
tional administration of whatever politi- 
cal party—even the present administra- 
tion. Commissioner Floyd Dominy of 
the Bureau of Reclamation stated the 
case admirably in his testimony on the 
public works appropriations bill that 
was passed by the Senate last week. The 
Sacramento Bee commented on this in 
a significant editorial in its issue of 
June 30. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Sacramento Bee, June 30, 1959] 


WESTERN WATER PROJECTS AID THE ENTIRE 
NaTION 


Western reclamation projects, far from 
being the drain upon the taxpayers in other 
States they are claimed to be by critics of 
the program, are returning huge sums of 
money to the Federal Treasury. 

This long has been recognized by west- 
erners. But confirmation coming from the 
Federal commission of reclamation in an 
administration which has paid much hom- 
age to the eastern concept should be effec- 
tive in stilling this unwarranted criticism. 

Testifying before a Senate appropriations 
subcommittee, Commissioner Floyd E. Dom- 
iny said the returns to the Federal Treasury 
from these projects far exceed the outlay of 
Federal funds. 

Dominy stated benefits from the projects 
since 1940 have exceeded $3,500 million 
Federal income taxes from projects areas, 
because of the higher earnings of the in- 
habitants, have increased by $340 million. 

By transforming deserts into productive 
lands, the tax base is broadened enormously 
so that governments from the Federal level 
down to the school districts profit in huge 
measure from the projects. 

Dominy ‘pointed to the fantastic growth 
around Phoenix, Ariz., and the fact that 
taxes in the area of the Colorado Big Thomp- 
son project increased fourteen fold as proof 
of his statements. 

Dominy was speaking of the benefits from 
irrigation and avoided mention of public 
power which is an integral part of almost 
all of the reclamation projdcts. 

Were Dominy to apply the same yardstick 
to the benefits from public power develop- 
ments the results would be even more strik- 
ing. For while Federal funds advanced for 
irrigation are noninterest bearing, the power 
funds are repaid with interest and in addi- 
tion provide large subsidies for water. 

In areas supplied by water, the introduc- 
tion of low cost public power has been a 

factor in attracting business, 
shoring up the economy and providing a 
better way of life for the people. Without 
the project “breadwinner” of electricity, 
many of the water projects would be of 
dubious feasibility. 
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To say the western reclamation program 
is costing taxpayers in other States is so 
much hogwash. As a matter of fact, unlike 
most governmental operations which repre- 
sent only outgo, the reclamation projects are 
a sound ‘business proposition, and even the 
critics must know it. 





Communist Gains in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is all 
too often a demonstration of human 
frailty that when the alarm sounds, we 
are disturbed by it briefly and then 
switch it off to return to our repose. 
Unfortunately, this morning behavoir 
pattern has extended to our posture with 
regard to Latin American relations. Re- 
cent events in Guatemala, the Caribbean, 
Bolivia, and elsewhere have monetarily 
shocked us into lively interest in Latin 
American problems but too often as a 
people we have slipped back into a role 
of complacency, content with speeches 
about hemisphere solidarity, while the 
Communists are busy at burrowing and 
building. There appeared in the July 10 
New York Post a thought-provoking edi- 
torial by Arnold Beichman on Commu- 
nist infiltration south of the border 
which should interest every Member. I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SouTH OF THE BORDER 
(By Arnold Beichman) 

BrussEe_s.—It is one of the more sobering 
facts of American life that Latin America, 
even for those who consider themselves in- 
formed, comes under the heading of “duti- 
ful” interest. Dramatic events spark a mo- 
mentary flareup of curiosity—Bastista’s 
overthrow, Nrxon’s ill-fated tour, the Bolivia 
business—and a self-flagellating resolve by 
Americans that from now on they must really 
get acquainted with what’s going on down 
below. 

So for a few issues of Time or Newsweek, 
they stop skipping the Latin American sec- 
tions and read the news stories datelined 
Bogota or Buenos Aires. But then the re- 
solve evaporates, 

This block about Latin America is particu- 
larly marked in those circles where the in- 
ternationally minded intelligentsia roam. 
And it is no mark of lamentable ignorance 
for a careful newspaper reader, who can 
tell you at a shot where the Dalai Lama is 
living or discuss the latest unpleasantness in 
Iraq, to look blank when you ask him about 
a fellow in Brazil named Jango Goulart. 

This passivity could be the subject of an- 
other essay. But all thisis by way of preface 
to a report on the astounding increase in 
Communist influence throughout Latin 
America, The report, issued by the Interna~- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
whose world headquarters are located here, 
makes it quite clear that never before has 
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the danger of communism been so great in 
South America and never before have trade 
unions in South America been so Commu- 
nist-infiltrated. 

Country by country, the ICPTU cites the 
current record: 

Argentina: The Socialist Party is divided 
into two factions. Although there is no 
formal agreement with the Communists, in 
practice the labor and political leaders of 
one of the factions support Communist 
maneuvers and fight those democratic labor 
unions which opposed “united fronts.” 

Brazil: The local newspapers have reported 
the signing of a pact with the Communist 
Party by the Vice President of Brazii—that’s 
Jango Goulart, ranking leader of the Brazilian 
Labor Party. The Brazilian Communist 
Party, says the ICFTU, has infiltrated the 
army, the teaching profession, unions, po- 
litical parties, and the Ministry of Labor. 

Chile: Socialists and other political groups 
have joined the Communists in a united front 
called “FRAP,” of which the. Chilean labor 
movement is a major supporter. 

Ecuador: The Communist Party dominates 
the trade union movement through the Ecua- 
dor QOonfederation of Labor, whose leaders 
for the most part are Socialists. 

Uruguay: The Socialist Party is backing a 
Communist drive for a united labor organ- 
ization. Leaders of the Confederacion Sin- 
dical del Uruguay who oppose this united 
front program are being or have already been 
expelled from the Socialist Party. 

Venezuela: Communists have never been 
more active in trade union affairs. Next No- 
vember, an organizing convention will be held 
to establish a national confederation of labor 
and avowed Communists will be given 
participation. 

The ICFTU analysis points out that Latin 
American people “tend to expect immediate 
solutions to all their political and economic 
problems when they pass from dictatorship to 
democratically elected governments.” Since 
South America is suffering from all the prob- 
lems brought about by insufficient foreign 
capital investment and instability of markets 
for the primary commodities they must ex- 
port to live, it is a made-to-order situation 
for the Communists. 

“If the incipient democracies of Latin 
America,” says the ICFTU report, “cannot 
solve their present economic crisis, they will 
inevitably be swept by another wave of 
dictatorships.” 

And they won't all be military rightist 
juntas. Remember Guatemala. 


The National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include House Resolution 143, of the 
Vist General Assembly, House of Repre- 
sentatives, State of Illinois: 

House RESOLUTION 143 

Whereas it was declared by the Congress 
in the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956, to 
be essential in the national interest to pro- 
vide for the early completion of the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways, to meet the needs of local and 
interstate commerce, the national and the 
civil defense; and 
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Whereas the Congress has committed the 
Federal Government to the program of com- 
pleting the National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways by setting forth the 
authorizations for appropriations for a 13- 
year period in the 1956 act and making sub- 
sequent appropriations therefor; and 

Whereas the State of Illinois, along with 
the components of the highway construction 
industry, consisting of labor, contractors, 
material producers, and equipment manu-~ 
facturers, have at great expense enlarged 
their facilities to accomplish the task with- 
in the time limit set by Congress; and 

Whereas after 3 years of intense effort the 
State and the many components of the 
highway construction industry have reached 
a point where the program is being executed 
expeditiously and economically; and 

Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the House of Representatives of the 7ist Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Illinois that no 
provision has been enacted by Congress for 
financing the apportionment of Federal in- 
terstate funds authorized for fiscal year 1961; 
and 

Whereas if no apportionment of Federal 
interstate funds for the fiscal year 1961 is 
made within the next 2 months the award of 
contracts for interstate construction in Illi- 
nois will be suspended after September 14, 
1959; and 

Whereas the economic impact of the sus- 
pension of contract awards will be disastrous 
to the components of the highway construc- 
tion industry consisting of labor, contractors, 
material producers, and equipment manufac- 
turers, who have enlarged their facilities to 
accomplish the program; and 

Whereas the interruption of the program 
will result in delaying the completion of this 
vitally necessary System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways, and wil! also result in 
widespread unemployment: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 71st General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, That the 86th Congress of the United 
States be respectfully requested and urged to 
take the steps necessary to insure the con- 
tinuation of the program for constructing 
the National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways without interruption and 
without stretchout; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state is di- 
rected to send a copy of this preamble and 
resolution to each of the Members from IIlli- 
nois in the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in Congress of the United States. 

Adopted by the house, June 24, 1959. 

Pavut PowELL, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
CLARENCE BOYLE, 
Clerk, House Of Representatives. 


Reverie in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Reverie in Washington,” 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of July 10, 1959. The editorial con- 
tains excellent advice for the executive 
branch of the Government. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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REVERIE IN WASHINGTON 


The Greeks used to consult oracles. Our 
traveling politicians consult Khrushchev. 
But the practice is becoming a sort of one- 
way street. Senator Fuisricnt might be 
persuaded to set up a@ new exchange sys- 
tem, under which every interview between 
Mr. Khrushchev and a roving American poli- 
tician would be balanced by an interview 
between some traveling Russian and Mr. 
Eisenhower. One benefit would be that in- 
stead of merely confusing American citizens, 
the Russian citizens would also be confused, 
and we could thus do away with unilateral 
confusion in favor of bilateral confusion. 

At any rate, our thoughts along such lines 
took form in fantasy, and an imaginary arti- 
cle that Ojezn, the great Moscow magazine, 
recently printed about the exciting report of 
V. Averfrol Harrimanshikov on his conversa- 
tion with President Eisenhower. Mr. Harri- 
manshikov once served as Russian Ambas- 
sador to the United States. Later he was 
Commissar of the Province of Omsk-Tomsk, 
and hoped to become Russian Premier. But 
he was thrown out by Nelsiviski Rockefel- 
lotoff, who also has his eye on being Premier. 
Traveling in the United States, Mr. Harri- 
manshikov had two long talks in early June 
with Mr. Eisenhower—one at the White 
House and the other at the President's re- 
treat in Gettysburg. Well, Mr. Harriman- 
shikov now has written a long article about 
these talks for the Moscow magazine, and 
here are some of the things he says: 

“Phe President proved to be a genial host, 
affable and friendly. He was gracious enough 
to talk with me for 34% hours at the White 
House and for 444 hours at his dacha—a total 
of 8 hours, which is quite a lot of time. * * * 
He served good Scotch in moderation and 
fine food in abundance. He seemed to be 
full of vim and vigor, though he was 
slightly cocky, I thought * * *. He ex- 
pressed boundless admiration for the people 
of our country, and he repeatedly spoke of 
his burning desire for peace in the world, 
provided, of course, that we help him shape 
the sort of world he wanted, and for a cor- 
dial, warm, completely trustworthy, yet one- 
sided, spirit of togetherness in American- 
Soviet relations * * *. Nevertheless—and 
this startled and even alarmed me—there 
were moments when his ruddy, pleasant face 
would darken and he would use harsh and 
almost savage language. 

“The President at one point (this was at 
his handsome dacha, which he modestly calls 
a farmhouse) banged the table with his fist, 
shook his finger at me, roared like a lion, 
and declared as follows, in what struck me, 
frighteningly, as a sinister tone: ‘Your 
Nikita Khrushchey and your other bigwigs 
talk menacingly about places like Berlin 
and Formosa. Well, let me tell you some- 
thing: That’s no way to ease tension or 
promote peace, and if you start a war, you 
can be sure that we'll fight back. We'll 
fight back, and we'll finish it, with every- 
thing we've got, if necessary—everything, 
including our rockets, our Polaris subma- 
rines, our Strategic Air Forcé and all our 
other instruments of massive retaliation. 
Make no mistake about it, my friend. We 
can lick you with our hands tied behind our 
backs. If we don’t wipe you off the earth 
with our missiles (with wild monkeys in 
them) we'll crush you by the superior 
strength of our economic development.’ ” 

But then, according to the Harriman- 
shikov account, “Mr. Eisenhower relaxed, 
smiled, told several good American jokes, 
and insisted, with what seemed to be genu- 
ine fervor, that there was no reason why 


.our two great countries could not become 


io dearest friends in the world.” As for 
“harsh and almost. savage” language, 
Mr. Harrimanshikov warns the Russian 

people in his magazine article that it should 
not be shrugged off as nffere bluff, and he 


urges Premier Khrushchev to do everything 
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possible to cultivate friendly relations with 
the President—or else. 

What we find interesting in our dream 
about Mr. Harrimanshikov is the idea of the 
press of the U.S.S.R. opening up its pages 
to hot-off-the-griddle memoirs by Soviet 
dignitaries returning from chats at the 
White House. American readers are accus- 
tomed to’ this sort of thing, the other way 
around. Why not let the Russians in on 
it? The cause of peace would be served. 

Maybe, just maybe. Nearly anything 
seems possible in a reverie. 


Fiftieth Anniversary,of NAACP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, at its convention this 
week in New York City, is marking the 
50th anniversary of its founding. The 
goal of the NAACP for the past half cen- 
tury has been the attainment of the full 
enjoyment of the personal liberty and 
individual rights and freedom of Amer- 
ican citizens for that approximately one- 
tenth of our fellow citizens who are 
Negroes. In this effort, the NAACP has 
rendered a high order of further serv- 
ice and sees within the predictable fu- 
ture still greater gains for equal oppor- 
tunity. I ask unanimous consent that 
an editorial from the New York Times of 
July 13, noting the 50th anniversary 
mark of NAACP progress in behalf of our 
Negro fellow citizens and in behalf of the 
Nation, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE NAACP art 60 

The convention of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
meeting this week at the Coliseum, cele- 
brates two important events: The organi- 
zation’s 50th anniversary and what it de- 
scribes as “the beginning of the end” of mas- 
sive resistance to desegregation in the South. 
Both its achievements and its goals for the 
future were scheduled to be reviewed during 
the 7 days of convention sessions in a pro- 
gram brightened by many stars—including 
Governor Rockefeller and Senators Hum- 
PHREY-and Scotr—and ending with a huge 
rally at the Polo Grounds on Sunday after- 
noon, 

The NAACP“can be proud of its accom- 
plishments and the Negroes of this country 
deeply thankful for its existence. So can 
Americans of every color and race who 
know—-even though they may not openly ad- 
mit the full implications of their knowl- 
edge—that “all men are created equal” and 
have equal rights to “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” During the 50 years 
of its career the NAACP has built up an 
extraordinarily effective task force in the 
struggle for what it believes to be the Ne- 
gro’s rightful aspirations, “working always 
within the framework of the American con- 
stitutional system,” through support of legis- 
lation, court actions, and public education. 
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The 1958 report, presented to the conven- 
tion, maintains that the advocates of segre- 
gation lost ground on every front last year. 
It cites particularly the Supreme Court de- 
cision of September in the Little Rock case, 
which amplified and clarified the historic 
ruling of 1954 barring segregation in public 
education, the election to Congress of lib- 
erals of both parties who favor the strength- 
ening of civil rights legislation, the aliena- 
tion of public support for segregation which 
followed the closing of the schools in Little 
Rock and Virginia, and the revulsion of 
feeling aroused by the bombings of schools 
and churches, The target for the future is 
“the complete elimination of all vestiges of 
second-class citizenship under which Negro 
Americans still suffer’—in employment, 
housing, registration and voting, education, 
transportation, and public accommodations, 

We congratulate the NAACP for its out- 
standing accomplishments under the distin- 
guished leadership of its chairman, Chan- 
ning H. Tobias, and its president, Arthur B, 
Springarn, and if its able and tireless execu- 
tive secretary, Roy Wilkins. And we applaud 
their ambitions for the future. May they 
be amply fulfilled. 


Strauss Footnote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial published in the Washington 
Evening Star of June 25, 1959, entitled 
“Strauss Footnote.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

June 25, 1959] 
Strauss FooTNore 

One of the Democrats who voted for con- 
firmation of Lewis Strauss as Secretary of 
Commerce was Senator Gore, of Tennessee. 
And one of his reasons, he said, was that he 
feared rejection of the nomination would be 
damaging to the prestige of the President in 
a time of international crisis. 

This week the Tennessee Senator inserted 
in the CoNGREsstonaL Recorp the following 
Associated Press dispatch from Vienna, 
Austria: 

“The Senate’s refusal to confirm Lewis 
Strauss as Secretary of Commerce was re- 
ported by Communist bloc broadcasters in 
Austria today as follows: “This was a blow at 
Eisenhower’s prestige, the like of which no 
President had suffered in three decades. But 
then Strauss was a big banker who got his 
admiral’s rank for producing atom bombs, 
and he was also noted for advocating the 
most reactionary views in domestic and 
foreign policies of the United States.’” 

Any resemblance between this Communist 
interpretation and some of the more extreme 
accusations lodged against Admiral Strauss 
in this country is, we assume, purely coin- 
cidental. Nor are we arguing that a Senator's 
vote in a matter of this kind should be dic- 
tated by Communist reaction. A Senator's 
vote, after all considerations have been 
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weighed, should be a matter between the 
Senator and his conscience. 

Certainly, however, the effect of an ad- 
verse vote on the President's prestige is one 
relevant consideration. We think that 
Senator Gore’s point was well taken. 


Implementation of World Refugee Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald for 
July 11, there appeared an editorial con- 
cerning the need for legislation to imple- 
ment World Refugee Year. It calls at- 
tention to the obvious need for this leg- 
islation, pointing out that World Refugee 
Year was sponsored by the United States, 
but we have yet to demonstrate our sup- 
port in some tangible way. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial and a letter which appeared on the 
same page of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, written by Hyman H. 
Bookbinder, legislative representative of 
the AFL-CIO, be printed in the Appendix 
to the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

REFUGEES IN LIMBO 


Not so long ago, this country went to the 
United Nations and helped rouse the sup- 
port of 52 nations for proclaiming July 1 
the beginning of World Refugee Year. Well, 
the year has started now, but sad to report, 
the country which sponsored this humane 
project is lagging badly in doing its part. 
It would be a lamentable commentary if 
Congress does not soon take some action on 
the modest measures now seemingly lost in 
the legislative mill. The reproach from Hy- 
man Bookbinder, published elsewhere on 
this page, could not be more to the point— 
indeed, it speaks especially well for labor that 
@ representative of the AFL-CIO should ap- 
peal to Congress to open the door just a 
little. 

Senator KenNepy and Representative 
FRANCIS WALTER have introduced similar 
resolutions which would authorize the ad- 
mission of more refugees on a parole basis. 
These proposals—which fall far short of a 
needed overhaul of the restrictive McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act—seem an absolute 
minimum if any help is to be given to the 
displaced persons now languishing in Europe 
and North Africa. Additionally, Senator 
Humpurey has succeeded in tacking on a 
$10 million appropriation to the Senate ver- 
sion of the mutual security bill in order to 
help fimance resettlement. The House- 
passed version contains no such provision, 
and hence it will be up to the Senate con- 
ferees to press for the addition of the badly 
needed funds. Surely it would be shameful 
if the United States should fail to honor 
the pledge implicit in its sponsorship of 
World Refugee Year. 


A HAVEN ror THE HOMELESS 
July 1 marked the beginning of World 
Refugee Year. Fifty-two nations have al- 
ready announced participation in this im- 
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portant United Nations project. President 
Eisenhower has called upon all Americans to 
join in efforts to find solutions for the tragic 
plight of millions of refugees. é 

The writer had the privilege recently of 
participating in the White House Conference 
on Refugees. The deep concern which 
Americans feel for the plight of refugees all 
over the world was reflected in a resolution 
adopted by the 200 delegates who represented 
a crosssection of America. That resolution 
called upon the administration and the Con- 
gress to “raise their program objectives both 
with regard to Federal appropriations and 
immigration to the United States in order 
to further the aims of World Refugee Year.” 

Unfortunately, the year has already begun 
and there has been no action by the Congress 
to implement our participation in it. The 
voluntary agencies, both religious and non- 
sectarian, who have over the years done so 
much ood work on behalf of refugees have 
made plans for special activities during the 
year, but meaningful official action should be 
approved by the Congress as quickly as 
possible. 

The U.S. Committee for Refugees, a com- 
mittee of citizens representing every seg- 
ment of American life, has proposed a mod- 
est program of $10 million in additional 
funds and 20,000 visas for refugees ove> and 
above regular quotas. 

The AFL-CIO, in testimony presented to 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, has stated 
that, in addition to approving a special refu- 
gee program, the most appropriate thing the 


Congress could do during World Refugee- 


Year is to liberalize and humanize our basic 
immigration policies. It was recommended 
that our national quota be increased from 
155,000 to 250,000, and that the national 
origins quota system be abolished. 

These basic immigration policies, con- 
tained in the Walter-McCarran Act, reflect 
neither the humanitarian, compassionate, 
democratic convictions of most of America 
nor the actual immigration practices of the 
United States in the years since the act was 
passed. As a consequence, it has been neces- 
sary to pass special legislation on numerous 
occasions. 

There has been perhaps too much heat, 
and not enough light, in the public debate 
over the Walter-McCarran Act. If it is true 
that the act reflects discrited notions of 
racial superiority, as I believe it does, it does 
not follow that its authors or its supporters 
are “bigots” or “racists.” And, on the other 
hand, if it is true that the act’s critica desire 
to change the law in order to allow more 
people, with less difficulty, to get to the 
United States, as I do desire, it is not true 
that we advocate unlimited numbers of 
immigrants or that we don't care whether 
subversives or criminal elements come in. 

In advocating a more liberal immigration 
policy, organized labor is fully conscious of 
its responsibility to its members. An im- 
migrant might every now and then actually 
deprive an American of a job. But it must 
not be forgotten that many jobs are created 
by the influx of immigrants. Many immi- 
grants have proved to be creative, imagin- 
ative industrialists who have built great bus- 
inesses. Every immigrant, moreover, is a 
customer for the goods and services which 
all Americans produce. Our history shows 
that the great waves of immigration to this 


country were followed by great gains in our 


national prosperity. 

It is to be hoped that before World Ref- 
ugee Year ends, our statute books will con- 
tain a basic immigration law that will truly 
reflect’ the humanitarianism and liberalism 
of the American tradition. 

HYMAN H. BooKBINDER, 
Legislative Representative, AFL-CIO. 
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University of Santa Clara Honors James 


K. Carr 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I wish 
that my associates and others may have 
the opportunity to read a recent editorial 
by Paul Bodenhammer, editor of the 
Redding Searchlight in Redding, Calif. 

Mr. Bodenhammer has singled out 
James K. Carr for noteworthy commen- 
dations on the memorable occasion of 
Mr. Carr being appointed to the board of 
regents, Santa Clara University. The 
thoughtful and worthy remarks reflect 
the esteem in which Jim, as he is fondly 
known, is held by everyone with whom 
he is acquainted. Many of our associates 
in the Congress of the United States 
came to know Jim when he served as 
consultant to the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. From this 
worthy period in his career, his imagina- 
tion, initiative, and judgment have been 
and will continue to be sought more and 
more in water and conservation policy 
matters throughout the great State of 
California. 


Mr. President, I wish that my col-. 


leagues in the Congress of the United 
States may share with me a refreshing 
and comfortable feeling for a dynamic 
personality on the California scene. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the edi- 
torial printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Redding Searchlight, June 18, 
1959] 
UNIVERSITY HoNorRS Busy Jim Carr 


A local boy who keeps making good in 
the big city is James K. Carr, a Redding na- 
tive now living in Sacramento. 

Santa Clara University, his alma mater, has 
just made him a member of its board of 
regents, and he is helping develop the plans 
and financing for a $2 million engineering 
center on the campus. 


Earlier this year he was appointed to the 
State water board, succeeding Clair A. Hill, 
of Redding. Carr’s father, the late Francis 
Carr, was a member of the State's first water 
board and was one of the leaders in the 
movement to create the Central Valley 
project. 

Jim Carr, too, has been deeply involved in 
the Central Valley project. As a young engi- 
neer just out of Santa Clara, he went to 
work on Shasta Dam during its construction 
phases. He later became assistant regional 
director and district manager of the Bureau 
of Reclamation. It was on his initiative 
that the Bureau built the road which gives 
a scenic approach to Shasta Dam. He was 
responsible, too, for planting 2 million young 
pine trees on the bare hillsides near Shasta 
Dam, where copper smelter fumes in mining 
days had killed off the vegetation. 

Carr then went to Washington, D.C., to 
serve as consultant to the House Interior 
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and Insular Affairs Committee, which deals 
with reclamation matters. 

He is now assistant general manager of the 
Sacramento municipal utility district. Since 
he knows both politics and engineering, he 
frequently represents the district in its deal- 
ings with the State and National Govern- 
ments. 

He has a sense of humor and a great ca- 
pacity for making friends. He also has phe- 
nomenal energy which allows him to do three 
jobs at once while cheerfully planning sev- 


eral others. 
ee RRR 


Is Dependable Service a Thing of the 
Past? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I received from Mack & Co. a 
letter written by Harry J. Mack, one of 
the partners of the company, addressed 
to clients and friends, entitled “Is De- 
pendable Service a Thing of the Past?” 

Mr. President, I think Mr. Mack em- 
phasizes in the letter some of the quali- 
ties which are necessary for a young 
businessman to meet success in life. I 
am sure it will be of interest to all Mem- 
bers of the Senate. Perhaps it may find 
interest among many other people, so I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Is DEPENDABLE SERVICE A THING OF THE PAST? 
Mack & Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 
To Our Clients and Friends: 

Amidst the breakdown and flaunting of 
laws and the flagrant disregard for the rights 
of others, we also have another form of 
breakdown and defection, one that relates 
to promises of performance associated with 
the rendering of services of various sorts. 
In other words, the failure to keep one’s 
word or promise for gain or profit as op- 
posed to the nonperformance and break- 
down of purely social obligations. 

Who, at one time or another, has not been 
the victim of poor, or, perhaps, a failed 
service? A time hovored business expres- 
sion of a bygone generation was “his word 
is his bond” is, unfortunately, no more 
and is just a memory out of the past. It is 
the exception in today’s world of business 
and professional organizations to find re- 
sponsible services. Promises by the plum- 
ber, the contractor, the electrician, the car- 
penter, the roofer, the store clerk, the de- 
liveryman, the tailor, the automobile me- 
chanic, the handyman, the maid or cleaning 
woman, the prospective employee and many 
others, all give their solemn word that they 
can be depended upon to do as promised, or 
that a specific condition will be met. In 
many instances these promises are merely 
idle statements, implying at best a “maybe” 
or “perhaps”, which fails to materialize as 
promised. All of which fits into a common 
pattern, the economic cost of which, in all 
probability, would make a sizable dent in 
the national debt, to say nothing of the 
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cost in frayed nerves, loss.of tempers and 
even the loss of friendships. 

The principles of doing business should 
not rest upon hyprocrisy or deception. On 
the contrary, such promises should be in- 
violate, @ man’s word should be his bond. 
This is especially true if the businessman 
hopes to grow and develop on the basis of 
reputable service and customer goodwill. 
Poor standards of service should not be re- 
warded, but should be encouraged to do 
better. The failure to keep promises is a 
major defect that permeates an entire or- 
ganization and evinces itself in other re- 
spects, such as shoddy workmanship, poor 
quality of materials, dragging delays and 
similar uneconomic behaviorisms. 

It is bad enough when one defaults in a 
social obligation, but when the defection of 
broken pledges becomes commonplace in 
the affairs of business, it is high time to 
pause, reflect and change for the better. 
Quality, truth and integrity should be the 
cornerstones of business dealings. Promises 
and commitments should not be given light- 
ly, but thoughtfully and meaningfully. The 
businessman, whether he be tycoon, self- 
employed mechanic or a hopeful aspirant 
to professional or business status, should 
realize that in the long run he will be the 
principal loser if his word does not become 
his bond. Chicanery is the tool of the 
counterfeit. 

Business establishments, whose functions 
necessitate services incidental to the trans- 
action of business, would do well to investi- 
gate and assess such values in terms of sales, 
profit, customer goodwill, and the general 
benefits flowing out of these departments 
and functions. The complaint department, 
if one exists, tells only part of the story. 
What the businessman really should know 
is too often not told or revealed to him; these 
things he finds out the hard way, after the 
impact on his business finances and reputa- 
tion. It would be most unusual if the em- 
ployee squealed on himself or his pal re- 
garding harmful acts or bad practices. It 
is not only what is apparent and in sight 
that should be of concern, but the enigma 
of it all concerns the unseen and the un- 
known. When a danger is known, protec- 
tion can be timely given, but when the 
danger is hidden and not known, punishing 
damages in the form of loss of trade or busi- 
ness can result. 

What can be said apropos the defections 
in the services of the general run of busi- 
ness establishments is doubly so as regards 
the purely service-type enterprises. Repair 
type services, in particular, appear to be in 
the forefront of all other service indictments. 
Contracting organizations also come in for 
heavy criticisms for making date-line prom- 
ises never kept. The rising tide of criticisms 
having to do with faithless promises ap- 
parently are not restricted in scope to func- 
tional services as delivery, shop, contractual, 
but appears to be extending and reaching 
into all fields and touches upon every aspect 
of human need. There is ho substitute for 
honesty, truthfulness and integrity of serv- 
ice, big or little, other than the putting of 
these self-same attributes into practice. 

: Harry J, Mack. 





Foreign Aid Wreckage . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Foreign Aid Wreckage,” 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of July 11, 1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ForREIGN AID WRECKAGE 


President Eisenhower cannot escape some 
of the blame for the Senate’s deep cuts in 
military assistance to our allies. Had he 
stuck by his original dedication to long- 
term economic aid, favored by the State De- 
partment, he would have enjoyed substanti- 
ally greater Senate support for the military 
funds. As it was, the coalition of Republi- 
cans and conservative Democrats which the 
Treasury and the Budget Bureau rallied for 
the successful assault on economic aid ended 
up steam-rollering almost the entire mutual 
security program before disheartened sup- 
porters of the bill were able to stop them. 

In the circumstances, the President’s last- 
minute threat to call a special session on 
military aid was quite futile. He now has 
no effective means of dealing with the forces 
of reaction and despair which he helped to 
stir up and which combined to defeat him. 
The hopes of only a few weeks ago that a 
truly imaginative and bold new approach to 
foreign aid, embodying a sustained economic 
effort in the underdeveloped countries and 
a thoughtful reappraisal of military assist- 
ance burdens, have gone a-glimmering. By 
the time the Appropriations Committees 
finish the job, it is likely that the severest 
damage will have been done, and supple- 
mental appropriations, if not a special ses- 
sion, almost surely will be required early 
next year. 

While the Treasury and the Budget Bureau 
are busy congratulating themselves on hav- 
ing “saved” a few dollars, we hope the 
President wili reflect on what he has lost. 
In our judgment he has been misled into 
sacrificing his last chance to launch the 
vigorous program of economic assistance 
which his own advisers in the State Depart- 
ment have so urgently pleaded for, and in 
the process has helped to bring about the 
weakening of our military position as well. 





Significance of Imports in Rye 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following statement 
to the U.S. Tariff Commission, Monday, 
July 13, 1959: 

STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN ODIN LANGEN, 
MINNESOTA’S NINTH CONGRESSIONAL Dis- 
TRICT, TO THE U.S. Tarirr COMMISSION, 
Monpay, Juty 13, 1959 


First, may I express my gratitude to the 
Commission for having taken the necessary 
steps to instigate a public hearing regard- 
ing a matter of real importance to the pro- 
ducers of rye throughout our Nation. I 
should, as well, express my gratitude to the 
Commission for having provided me with 
the opportunity of presenting this brief 
statement in this manner. 

While rye is not one of the major farm 
commodities in my district, it is a com- 
modity that does play a substantial part in 
the farm economy throughout my district 
and the State of Minnesota, because it is 
@ crop that can be quite generally raised 
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throughout the district and particularly in 
the marginal farming area. It is a crop 
which carries a great deal of significance to 
@ number of our farm people. In my dis- 
trict it has a further significance, for it is 
one of the few winter crops that can be 
raised in this area. Being a very hardy 
crop, it has the ability to withstand the 
winters in northern Minnesota, making it 
valuable from the standpoint of weed con- 
trol as well as its potential of increased 
farm income. Because of these facts, the 
investigation that is before the Commis- 
sion this morning is of prime importance 
throughout my district and the State of 
Minnesota. 

It is my understanding that the investi- 
gation has been instituted to determine 
whether rye might be imported in such 
quantities as to render or tend to render 
ineffective, or materially interfere with, the 
price support program for rye presently car- 
ried out by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture pursuant to section 301 and 401 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. In 
direct response to that question, in my 
humble opinion, importing of rye is surely 
very materially interfering with the price 
support program. Figures taken from sta- 
tistical reports prepared by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicate that we have 
about 12 million bushels of surplus rye on 
hand today. They further indicate that dur- 
ing the last ten years, from 1948, through 
1958, our surpluses of rye have grown by 
something over 4'4 million bushels. This 
growth is not particularly alarming or cause 
for too great concern until we recognize that 
during that same ten year period, the total 
production of rye within the United States 
has not during a single year equaled our 
total disappearance of domestic use and ex- 
ports. 

During this ten year period from 1948 to 
1958, we have produced a total of 46.5 mil- 
lion bushels less than our total disappear- 
unce, while during this period of time, we 
have imported 52.7 million bushels. This 
surely indicates substantially that our pro- 
ducers of rye have not by their doing created 
the present surplus, when we again note 
that during this period our surplus in- 
creased by only 4.5 million bushels. 

The real significance of this to the pro- 
ducer of rye is that since 1950 the price 
support for rye has been reduced from $1.28 
a bushel on the national average to 90 cents 
a bushel for 1959, a drop of 30 percent dur- 
ing a period when not a single bushel of sur- 
plus was produced. A further result has 
been the large investments by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation in the surplus bushels 
on hand plus large payments of storage each 
year, running well over a million dollars a 
year. 

Surely these facts indicate very clearly 
that imports of rye do materially interfere 
with the price support program for rye pres- 
ently undertaken by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in that first, they have substan- 
tially increased the amount of dollars in- 
vested by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
in the surplus bushels on hand; secondly, 
they have increased the cost of storage 
for these same surplus bushels over the years; 
and finally, they have substantially reduced 
the income to the producer of rye through- 
out our Nation. -These facts alone should 
be sufficient evidence and reason for reduc- 
ing the import quotas on rye. However, the 
effects are even farther reaching in that they 
also play a part in the overall agricultural 
surplus problem. Some additional acres 
might have been devoted to the production 
of rye, of which we have shown so clearly 
that the farmers have produced no over- 
production. These acres would have been 
taken out of the production of other crops 
such as oats, barley, flax and others, of which 
we also have surplus stocks today which 
are costing the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
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tion large amounts of money in storage 
costs. 

At this point, I should as well point out 
that the very same conditions exist as far 
as oats and barley are concerned. In fact, 
im both of these crops, the producers of 
oats and barley have not raised as much 
oats or barley during this same 10-year 
period as our domestic use and export pro- 
gram have consumed. 

To substantiate the points that I have 
just made, I am submitting, together with 
this report, statistical data which will show 
the total production as well as total dis- 
appearance through domestic use and ex- 
ports, the history of the surplus on hand, and 
the prices received by the producers of rye 
during the past 10 years. These facts surely 
indicate beyond any doubt that the import 
program has cost the American taxpayer sub- 
stantial amounts of money. It doesn’t seem 
fair or just to me that our farm program 
should be charged with this expense, inas- 
much as the producer of rye has not during 
the last years produced .a single bushel of 
surplus rye. Nor does it seem fair that the 
American producer of rye should have been 
caused to suffer the 30 percent loss in 
income. 

As we look to the future and ponder a 
possible solution to the very difficult agri- 
cultural problem, it would surely seem that 
here is one instance in which action might 
be taken that would substantially alleviate 
the agricultural problem, and at the same 
time provide the real oportunity to increase 
the income to at least a segment of agri- 
culture. Further consideration might be 
given to the imports of other crops which 
are causing the same kind of difficulties and 
the same kind of experience, both in cost to 
Government and reduced price to producers. 

With these facts in mind, it is my hope that 
the Commission in its deliberations, and its 
wisdom, will give adequate concern to the 
significance of imports in rye to the point 
of where we can look forward to the elimin- 
ation of these surpluses that have been 
created by imports. This will result in a 
reduction in the cost of our agricultural 
program and an increase in income to the 
producer. Such action, in my opinion, would 
be of significance and benefit, not only to 
agriculture, but to the taxpayer and the con- 
sumer as well. 

I thank the Commission again for the op- 
portunity of presenting these observations. 





Resolution Adopted at Democratic Party 
Relations Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, this 
past weekend—the 1959 Democratic 
Party Relations Conference meeting in 
Washington—adopted a resolution call- 
ing on Congress to implement the Dem- 
ocratic Party platform and pledges. 

Delegates to the conference endorsed 
Democratic National Committee Chair- 
man Paul Butler—and said that a Demo- 
cratic victory in 1960 requires action in 
Congress now. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Text OF RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 
BY DELEGATES TO Democratic Party RELA- 
TIONS CONFERENCE—JULY 11, 1959, SHERA- 
TON-PaRK HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The 1959 Democratic Party Relations Con- 
ference, attended by representatives of 24 
States, the Virgin Islands, and the District of 
Columbia, hereby resolves: 

1. The platform of the Democratic Party 
represents the great liberal policies and pro- 
grams to which our party has historically 
been dedicated and upon which our Party 
won its overwhelming victory in 1958. 

2. We call upon the Democratic leader- 
ship in Congress to bring about the enact- 
ment of legislation implementing the poli- 
cies and programs of our party platform and 
the pledges made by the Democratic candi- 
dates during the successful 1958 campaigns. 

3. In the field of civil rights, we call upon 
Congress to enact the Douglas-Celler bill 
which has been endorsed by all major civil 
rights groups in America. This bill pro- 
vides an orderly procedure for the desegre- 
gation of our public schoois and our public 
facilities and includes part III authoriz- 
ing the Attorney General to bring suits to 
protect constitutional rights under the 14th 
amendment. Neither the bills proposed by 
the Republican administration nor those re- 
lying upon conciliation is remotely adequate 
to insure compliance with the Supreme 
Court’s historic desegregation decisions. We 
call for the defeat of all legislation aimed 
directly or indirectly at weakening the 
Supreme Court or threatening its inde- 
pendence. 

4. Looking to the 1960 Democratic Con- 
vention, we call for a vigorous and forth- 
right civil rights plank in the party plat- 
form which will make crystal clear the de- 
termination of our party to eradicate every 
vestige of second class citizenship in Amer- 
ica. Adequate and meaningful protection of 
the right to vote and prevention of all forms 
of segregation and discrimination must be 
included in that plank. 


5. We wholeheartedly endorse and com- 
mend the action of Chairman Paul Butler 
in calling upon the Democratic leadership 
in Congress to support the policies and pro- 
grams of our party platform and to use 
their positions to enact the liberal legisla- 
tion promised by Democratic candidates 
during the 1958 election. A Democratic 
victory in 1960 requires action in Congress 
now. Chairman Butler has sounded the call 
to colors for that. victory. We urge all our 
fellow Democrats, inside and outside Con- 
gress, to respond to that call and to rally 
behind the chairman’s inspiring leadership. 





Guilt by Association Is Un-American and 
Its Practice Should Stop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
daily complaints have been pouring in to 
the effect that the newspapers, magazine 
writers, and media of expression are de- 
faming and maligning directly and by 
innuendo Americans of Italian origin. 
Some purveyors of news do it under the 
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pretext of news reporting, some for 
ulterior motives, some for profit, and 
others for political purposes and ad- 
vancement. Whatever the motives or 
reasons might be, the effect is that. a 
group of people, who have contributed 
much to the American way of life, has 
been adversely affected in many fields of 
endeavor. Pride and reputation have 
been hurt and feelings aroused. 

It is high time that the defamation of 
a proud ethnie group for the sake of 
profit be discontinued. Let the crim- 
inals of every race be prosecuted where 
evidence warrants prosecution—and no 
ethnic group has a monopoly of virtue— 
but let not a race whose blood courses 
through the stream of American life and 
whose offspring have shed their blood in 
defense of these United States be pil- 
loried and condemned by the practice of 
guilt by association. 

An editorial from Il Progresso, one of 
the great New York newspapers bespeaks 
the sentiments of Americans of Italian 
origin, details the growing complaints 
about unfair publicity, and calls for cor- 
rective action. This appeared as an 
editorial in the issue of Il Progresso on 
Sunday, July 12,°1959. I submit this 
editorial for the readers’ consideration. 

HicH TIrMe For ACTION 

For more than a year and a half there has 
been an ever inereasing torrent of abuse and 
vilification directed agaimst Americans of 
Italian origin, who comprise one of the most 
important segments of American life. A 
systematic campaign of defamation has been 
given wide circulation through slanted arti- 
cles in nationwide newspaper chains and 
magazines, and books, which become best- 
sellers through the artful drum beating of 
modern press-agentry. But the most fre- 
quent offenders are television and motion 
pictures through ganster portrayals on their 
screens, using Italian names for the evil 
characters or what are easily recognized as 
Italian types. 

One need only turn his TV dial and lo 
and behold, there is one of those bloodcurd- 
ling sagas in which the unsavory villain is 
pictured as a hoodlum with Italian features. 

Many years ago Il Progresso spearheaded 
a drive to eliminate the racial identification, 
in news items and stories, of elements 
caught in the toils of the law. That cam- 
paign was widely commended by public of- 
ficials, editors, and publishers who agreed 
that the sins of the few should not be visted 
on the many; and for years no accused or 
convicted person was identified, in the pub- 
lice prints, as to race or color. 

What has happened to change all this? 
In November of 1957 a group of Americans 
of Italian descent met in a small New York 
State village called Apalachin. Some of 
them had criminal records. The purpose 
of their meeting has never been explained. 
But if they were meeting for some nefarious 
undertaking, we not only do not condone 
them, but we denounce them and their ilk, 
for this tiny group of 60 furnished the pre- 
text for bringing discredit and contempt on 
more than 12 million loyal, law-abiding, de- 
cent Americans of Italian origin who daily 
make their valuable contribution to the en- 
richment of our country in every field‘ of 
human endeavor. 

Since that day, sensation-seeking organs 
spawned the specter of a sinister interna- 
tional organization of criminals, presumably 
composed exclusively of men of Italian or 
Sicilian extraction, which they call the maffia. 
And they have been making a roman holi- 
day of the terroristic activities of these men 
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and their henchmen, attributing to them 
infiltration into and control of many legiti- 
mate businesses and undertakings, includ- 
ing labor unions. And in passing they men- 
tion Italian products and Italian communi- 
ties which defer to the maffia. 

If this crime syndicate exists in fact, the 
conclusion is inescapable that all law- 
enforcement authorities, city, State, and 
Federal, have broken down. We cannot con- 
ceive of the distintegration of the FBI, the 
Treasury and Immigration Departments, and 
we resent this inference, as much as we 
deplore the insinuations against our people. 

Like ourselves, many social, civic, and fra~ 
ternal organizations, as well as many indi- 
viduals prominent in industry, in commerce, 
in civil service, and in the judiciary, have 
openly decried the patently unjust associ- 
ation of all Americans of Italian heritage 
with the criminal acts of the few. 

In this connection we are happy to note 
that two U.S. Senators, Hucu Scort, of 
Pennsylvania, and KENNETH B. KEaTINnG, of 
New York, have taken up the cudgels against 
the defamation of our ethnic group and 
have urged a national investigation. In 
letters to’ Attorney General William P. 
Rogers and Secretary of the Treasury Rob- 
ert B, Anderson, the two Senators ask a 
full report on the alleged existence of a 
nationwide organization of criminals; what 
is being done to eliminate such a conspiracy 
if it exists; and, if no conspiracy exists, a 
that two U.S. Senators, Hucu Scort, of 
statement to that effect. They also ask for 
a statement of policy of both Departments of 
Government to protect the civil rights of 
people mistakenly identified with criminal 
acts, and instruction to Federal agents to 
beware of defamatory public statements 
about any minority group. 

The letters go even further, when they 
point out that “the most serious of all have 
been the statements issued by some law 
enforcement officers and Senate investigat- 
ing teams” which tend to associate all 
Americans of Italian lineage with the un- 
holy delegates of crime and vice. The letters 
also state: “This is as heartless as it is 
untrue.” 

We most heartily endorse the position of 
Senators Scotr and Keatine. It is high 
time for action. We have been patient too 
long. We are aroused as never before and 
we want an end to the ill-founded, vague 
condemnation of a fine, loyal, and indus- 
trious people who—since the discovery of 
America by one of their forbears—have given 
it their full measure of devotion. 





American Red Cross Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


a OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 25, 1959, the first American Red 
Cross memorial was dedicated in honor 
and memory of the men and women of 
the American Red Cross who have given 
their lives in the service of mankind in 
peace andinwar. This memorial stands 
in Red Cross Square here in Washington, 
D.C. The memorial consists of four 
bronze figures, each about 7 feet tall, on 
a 5-foot marble base. I had the rare 
privilege of being present at the dedica- 
tion of this memorial. It was a touching 
ceremony, participated in by Red Cross 
men and women from all over the land. 
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E. Roland Harriman, chairman of the 
American National Red Cross, was chair- 
man of the meeting. Dr. Felix deWeldon, 
the sculptor and builder of the memorial, 
gave a memorable interpretation of the 
meaning of the statue. Gen. Mark W. 
Clark was the principal speaker and had 
previously headed the National Memorial 
Committee. 

This dedication was on the 100th an- 
niversary of the Battle of Solferino, 
Italy. ‘The founder of the idea of Red 
Cross was present at that battle and saw 
the terrible suffering of those on both 
sides, which drove him on to take up 
active part in relieving suffering by those 
in battle, as well as innocent citizens who 
took: no part. 

On the same day that the memorial 
was dedicated in Washington, another 
memorial was dedicated in Solferino, 
Italy. The Italian memorial, made of 
stones from all the countries having Red 
Cross societies, marks the spot where, 
during the Battle of Solferina, the Red 
Cross idea was born. It bears the in- 
scription, “Tutti Fratelli,” meaning, “All 
are brothers.” ‘ 

I was particularly interested in the 
dedication of this memorial in Washing- 
ton because Alf R. Thompson, of Mat- 
toon, Ill., in my congressional district, 
served as chairman of the American 
Overseas Association Committee and was 
general finance chairman of that com- 
mittee and also of the National Memorial 
Committee, which were instrumental in 
the construction and erection of the me- 
morial which is located in the garden of 
the American Red Cross here in Wash- 
ington. This memorial was the brain- 
child of Alf Thompson and he is given 
the greatest credit for the accomplish- 
ment of this worthy project. He was the 
founder of the American Overseas As- 
sociation and that association on this 
occasion presented him with the presi- 
dential citation of that organization. 

The citation reads: 

Alf R. Thompson, founder, president, ad- 
viser, and loyal friend to the American Over- 
seas Association, he has lent his strength 
and stature unstintingly to the accomplish- 
ment of its aims. No friend in need has ever 
found his hand withheld and many have 
found help without seeking it. For many 
years he has served the Red Cross as a volun- 
teer. In peacetme he has been a leader in 
his community, State, and Nation and guided 
efforts which established the world’s first 
memorial to Red Cross heroic dead. In the 
First World War, he was an Army officer in 
Siberia; in the Second World War, he super- 
vised Red Cross services to combat troops in 
North Africa, Italy, and France. 


A man of integrity, he has earned the 
affection of hosts of friends who see in him 
the wisdom of the words, “Live truly and thy 
life shall be a great and noble creed.” 


It might be said that Alf Thompson 
has earned his life of dedication to the 


‘ cause of helping others. In addition to 


his fine work in Red Cross, he has been 
a civic leader in Mattoon and the State 
of Illinois. There has not been an activ- 
ity in Red Cross in that great State that 
not had his handin, This is but 
recognition of the excellent work 
ch he has done throughout the years. 
is wonderful to know that at least he 
been recognized for what he really 
good man who has practiced the 
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rule of doing for others as he would have 
them do unto him. In the words of St. 
Matthew, chapter 25, 21st verse: “* * * 
thou has been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things: 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 





Xavier University Fills Need 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly Xavier University marked a significant 
milestone when it graduated its first class 
composed of career Federal administra- 
tors from a course in business manage- 
ment. Those of us here on Capitol Hill 
who are daily wrestling with problems 
which are becoming increasingly difficult 
and complex can more than appreciate 
the value of such a course to the Gov- 
ernment.. Xavier University is to be con- 
gratulated on its farsightedness. 

Mr. Albert W. Highsmith, one of the 
fine executives of General Electric was 
the speaker at the graduating exercises. 
His remarks are highly significant, and I 
know will be of great interest to all of 
us in Government: 


I certainly appreciate this opportunity of 
being with you tonight and having a part 
in this event marking a most desirable step 
forward for self-government. 

I must confess, however, that after I had 
accepted Mr. Martin’s invitation to meet 
with you, I had certain very pronounced mis- 
givings. Most of the speaking that I have 
been doing of late has emphasized the need 
for my audience to take an active interest in 
the affairs of government. This hardly 
seems a necessary topic for discussion with 
a@ group of men who have already accepted 
this need and are devoting their lives to 
serving their country through careers in Gov- 
ernment. 

In fact, as I usually develop the matter, IT 
point out to my audience that those of them 
who cannot serve in Government can still 
have a voice in Government by taking an ac- 
tive part in politics. This, I fear, is an even 
more inappropriate subject for a group cov- 
ered by the Hatch Act. 

So, after much tossing and turning at 
night and the gnawing away of several hang- 
nails, I decided it would be appropriate to 
discuss some of the history and principles 
of business management with this group of 
Government officials who have been studying 
the matter. 

At this point, however, let me say that 
I hope the fact that my message is directed 
primarily to those graduating from this 
course will not be interpreted by the others 
present as license to sleep through the re- 
mainder of the meeting. Some of you may 
have a disturbing tendency to snore. This 
might be distracting for any who are not 
asleep. I assure you it would be most dis- 
concerting to the speaker. 

It is also possible that since it is your Gov- 
ernment, too, and since the basic principles 
of business management can be applied to 
any organization, there may be something 
of interest in my remarks for all of you. 
At any rate, I request that you not sleep and 
I beg that you not snore. 

I bring you my remarks from the view- 
point of an. outsider looking in as far as 
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Government is concerned. (And, this cir- 
cumstance, I have found, leaves a speaker 
@ great deal of freedom of expression that 
is not possible when he must practice as well 
as preach.) However, I have not always 
been ar outsider in the matter of Govern- 
ment. 

For 2 exciting years I had the privilege of 
serving in the ranks of Government as a 
member of the staff of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. And, for an equal time, I had the mag- 
nificent experience of standing in the shadow 
of the mightiest oak of American statesman- 
ship, Herbert Hoover, helping in some small 
way as he painted a detailed picture of Gov- 
ernment for the people of our Nation. 

Too, I share something in common with 
members of your families. My own revered 
father has served with pride and dedication 
in the ranks of the Federal Government for 
almost four decades. 

So, you see, I am not an outsider after 
all, but one of you by legacy and previous 
condition of servitude. 

You have just completed a course designed 
to help you more efficiently manage those 
operations of the Federal Government with 
which you are charged. This is a most en- 
couraging and seriously needed step. I con- 
gratulate Xavier University for offering the 
course and I commend each of you for giv- 
ing your time and energy beyond the call of 
duty to take advantage of it. I hope that 
many others will emulate your examples. 

It is interesting to note that the very first 
imstance recorded of man’s efforts to apply 
principles of business organization to his 
activity was directed toward Government. 

If we turn the pages of history back some 
3,300 years, we find recorded in the Book of 
Exodus a moving account of the efforts of 
Moses to lead the Israelites out of the wil- 
derness. In the 18th chapter of this ancient 
record, we find Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, 
pointing out to Moses that he shouldn't try 
to carry all the burden of government him- 
self but should share the job of management. 

Thus Jethro emerged more than 3,000 
years azo as the first management consultant 
in recorded history. He brought to Moses 
sound business advice that is being advanced 
today as modern scientific management and 
is still applicable to business and govern- 
ment. 

Pirst and foremost, Jethro called on Moses 
to stop and look at his problems from a long- 
range point of view and stop trying to meet 
each problem as it arose—stop letting the 
morning mail determine the day’s work—but 
rather to plan and organize for the long pull. 

Now, Moses was no slouch as a manager. 
He was one of the most magnificently 
equipped men in all history by training 
and wisdom and he worked hard and with 
significant success. But he had the same 
blind spot that many managers have even 
today: he tried to carry the whole load by 
himself. Jethro pointed out that this was 
mot only hard on Moses, the manager, but 
that it made the people soft and did not 
offer any opportunity for them to develop 
s0 competent successors would be ready to 
take over when Moses was no longer there 
to guide them. 

After he had identified the probiem, 
Jethro, the consultant, submitted a plan to 
meet it. 

He recommended that the people be taught 
the laws and ordinances that were to govern 
them. These were to be Moses’ policy state- 
ments and operating instructions designed 
to help people act on their own initiative on 
most matters without having to go to higher 
levels for decisions. Such policy statements 
and operating instructions are the basis of 
operation in modern business today, and, if 
my memory serves me, I believe that there 
are a few written rules and regulations for 
similar purposes in government. 
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Then Jethro submitted the idea of a posi- 
tion guide or job description to further 
guide the people in their individual respon- 
sibilities—as he said “in the work they must 
do.” This is certainly still a sound prin- 
ciple of management used in both business 
and government management. 

And, finally, Jethro recommended that 
Moses delegate authority to line manage- 
ment by appointing men to manage thou- 
sands, hundreds, fifties and tens. He even 
gave Moses criteria for selecting managers 
when he said that they should be “able men, 
such as fear God, men of truth, hating 
covetousness.” These are still valid specifi- 
cations for good managers. 

In the 33 centuries since Jethro advised 
Moses, there has been some expansion of his 
basic theories of business management. 
General Electric’s professional business 
management course, which is offered to 
members of our management, breaks down 
the work of a manager into four basic ele- 
ments: planning, organizing, integrating, 
and measuring. The only one of these that 
Jethro did not spell out was measuring and 
that was certainly implied. 

Perhaps we would do well at this point to 
quickly review these four elements of man- 
agement and to note how they apply to 
management in government equally as well 
as in business. 

The first step in planning is to determine 
the objectives of the manager and his group. 
This necessitates a look at both the past and 
the present to determine trends that may 
affect the future. And, incidentally, here is 
one of the basic differences between man- 
agement where one is dealing with people 
and, say, engineering where one deals with 
things. Before an engineer starts to con- 
struct a bridge, he draws a blueprint and 
follows it closely at every step. A manager, 
on the other hand, must stop and examine 
the impact of each step in his program on 
the shifting foundation of human reactions 
and compensate for any changes that result. 
His plans must remain flexible if he is to 
attain his objective and planning must be 
a never-ending process closely tied to meas- 
ured results. 

Incidentally, let me emphasize that a good 
manager must never be afraid to admit that 
he has made an error. If he is to earn the 
respect and support of his people necessary 
to success, it is much more important to 
convince them that he is honest than that 
he is infallible. They will never believe he 
is infallible anyway. This applies to the 
business of government as well as to man- 
agement. 

In determining objectives as part of his 
work in planning, a good manager must an- 
ticipate future situations and be bold and 
forthright in choosing the best from the 
many alternatives that inevitably present 
themselves in any given situation involving 
people. 

A second step in planning is the establish- 
ment of policies. These policies will serve 
as his long-range guidelines. In formulat- 
ing them, the manager must reflect a broad 
understanding of human values and keep a 
realistic balance between the requirements 
of the moment and long-range objectives. 
And, then like Moses, he must communicate 
these policies so they can serve to guide all 
in the organization. 

The third step in planning is that of ac- 
tually formulating specific plans and sched- 
ules and spelling out realistic standards of 
performance to be used in implementing 
those plans. He must consider manpower— 
both managerial and otherwise; facilities and 
equipment; and financing—among others. 

He is then ready for the manager’s next 
big job—organizing. This was Jethro’s long 
suit. 
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The first step in organizing is to determine 
and classify required work into manageable 
components and jobs. Then he must segre- 
grate that work into an orderly structure, 
grouping like work together mto organiza~ 
tional components and individual jobs. He 
must clearly define the responsibility of each 
individual and unit and to whom each is ac- 
countable for performance. Then, ‘of course, 
the manager faces the job of designating 
specific individuals to fill stated positions, 
making sure that he has the best man for 
each job. 

The manager must also spell out the 
methods and procedures to be followed in 
performing the work. Of course, I do not 
mean that you as a manager must spell out 
in detail every operation for each level of 
your organization. Rather you must give 
broad direction and let the lower level man- 
agers expand upon that direction and apply 
it to their specific tasks. 

The next major element of management is 
that of integrating the various components 
of the organization. It is in this area that 
communication plays its most important 
role. Integrating is simply having the right 
hand and left hand Know what the other is 
doing and why, so that their combined efforts 
will have maximum combined impact. This 
requires two-way communication. It is at 
least as important to listen as it is to talk. 
We must never assume that we already know 
how people feel or are reacting. 


It is in integration that some of our most 
serious management failures are found. It is 
not unusual to find a man who is an excel- 
lent manager when it comes to planning and 
organizing but when it comes to integrat- 
ing and building a work climate in which 
people accept their assignments voluntarily 
and perform them in a friendly, cooperative, 
dynamic, and productive manner, he fails 
because he does not understand people. I 
think that the basic and most necessary 
ingredient of a good manager is the ability to 
understand and appreciate what makes peo- 
ple tick. 


The fourth element of business manage- 
ment is that of measuring results. A 
carpenter does not measure a board only to 
see how long it is but rather to see- what 
adjustments will have to be made if it is to 
perform the job he has designated for it. 
Similarly, a manager never measures results 
just for his information. His objective in 
measuring is to get direction for making im- 
provements in the overall mechanism and 
make it ever more effective. 

We in business have a basic measure that 
is not so readily applicable in government 
and that is the measure of profit. If we 
do not make a profit, we have failed. You 
do not have so clear cut—or final—a meas- 
ure of your result. This, perhaps under- 
lines the need for constant review of or- 
ganization in government. 

Jethro’s consideration of the manage- 
ment of Moses’ government of the Israelites 
was not the only look that has been taken 
at management in government. They have 
been many and most have found similar 
problems. A more recent study, and one 
of which I have a bit more intimate knowl- 
edge, was made by the Hoover Commission. 


Its report on personne] and civil serv- 
ice is probably of great interest to you. 
Submitted to Congress in February 1955, 
in this -report the Commission said: “Our 
task force has found, and we agree, that 
the Government’s personnel on the whole 
is competent, faithful, and in numerous 
specialties, distinguished. The greatest 
weaknesses is in expert managerial direction. 
Management needs to be improved at all 
levels, from the noneareer political ap- 
pointees and the career administrators, 
down to the firstline supervisors.” 
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The Commission submitted 19 recom- 
mendations for action to meet this need. 

It found that a severe contribution to 
the problem resulted from the failure to 
clearly delineate between the proper roles in 
government of career and noncareer of- 
ficials. 

The Commissioners felt that the estab- 
lishment of broad policy and political de- 
fense of that policy, when defense is neces- 
sary, is a proper function of noncareer elect- 
ed and appointed officials. After all, the 
people delegate to the party in power the 
duty to establish policies and programs and 
they hold that party accountable at the 
polls for action in these regards. 

At the same time the Commissioners rec- 
ognized the indisputable need for compe- 
tent, nonpolitical administrators or man- 
agers to give stability and continuity to 
government in the implementation of the 
policies and programs of the Government. 

The problem arose from the fact that too 
often noncareer appointees were, out of ne- 
cessity of the workload, handing over parts 
of their responsibility for setting and de- 
fending policy to career employees. The 
Commission recognized that it could serious- 
ly impair the usefulness of a career employee 
to a future administration if he had been 
placed in the position of defending contrary 
palicies of another administration. 

They recommended, therefore, that there 
be a clear delineation of the proper role of 
both career and noncareer government offi- 
cials to eliminate undesirable overlap. 

The Commission also recognized a need to 
introduce a higher dégree of professionalism 
into government management—a problem 
revealed regularly since the days of Moses 
and Jethro. 

In the instance of career employees, it rec- 
ommended creation of a senior civil service, 
composed of a few thousand politically neu- 
tral persons of proven competence and abil- 
ity in their fields given sufficient incentive 
in pay and status to attract and keep men 
and women of the highest caliber in man- 
agement position in government. 

This was but one step. 

I believe that courses like the one in which 
you have been engaged can contribute a great 
deal toward this same end—professionalism 
in government management. They can pro- 
vide government managers like you with the 
know-how to give their service the highest 
tone of professionalism in their dealings 
both with the people within their jurisdic- 
tion in government and in dealing with the 
public at large as government. Many of 
the principles are the same. 

The unfortunate fact is, however, that very 
few managers in our government have had 
the opportunity that you have to participate 
in 4a course like this.. This fact underlines 
for you one of the most important responsi- 
bilities of a professional manager: that of 
helping his associates develop their full 
capacity. I urge you to ever be attentive to 
opportunity to impart to your associates the 
knowledge that you have gained here at 
Xavier during this course. In that way you 
can multiply your contribution to bringing 
professionalism and maximum efficiency into 
the management of our Federal Government. 

Today the vast majority of Americans 
would immediately identify international 
communism as the greatest threat to our 
American way of life. The brief parting 
of the Iron Curtain 2 years ago revealing 
in all its horror the blood bath of Hungary, 
the more recent heartless crushing of the 
independence and réligious fervor of Tibet, 
the whole host of promises solemnly made 
by the Kremlin and ground under heel when 
they no longer served its purpose, the seeth- 
ing cancer of the Berlin situation—all of 
these and others have served to dramatize 
the threat of godless communism. 


- 
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But history has shown us that the most 
obvious threat is not always the most 
dangerous. Sometimes the very lack of 
drama of a threat compounds its danger be- 
cause it does not shock citizens into alert- 
ness and action. 

Arnold Toynbee, the eminent historian, 
has reported that of the 21 great civiliza- 
tions of world history, 19 have fallen, not 
at the hand of maurauding invaders, but 
rather from internal collapse. 

In our own instance, such collapse could 
come from a government that destroys the 
ambition of men by trying to be all things 
to all men, a government that drains away 
the vitality of the nation in excessive taxes 
and feds thé devouring monster of infla- 
tion, a government: grown so large and 
cumbersome that it becomes unmanageable 
and topples of its own weight. 

As professional administrators in govern- 
ment, it is not your role to determine the 
policies of government. Yet at the same 
time you can, through effective adminis- 
tration, contribute to keeping our Govern- 
ment sound by holding the costs of opera- 
tion down and keeping it well organized and 
well managed. This is your challenge, and 
it is a challenge that is more overwhelming 
than any that ever faced management in 
business. Every American—indeed, every 
man, woman, and child, present and future, 
in the free world and even’ those behind 
the pall of communism who would dare to 
dream of being free—has a stake in your 
success. Your tool is good management. 

With that tool it is you who is truly the 
first line of defense for our way of life. 





Indianapolis Star Continues Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
next few weeks the House will vote on 
the foreign-aid appropriation bill. Iam 
sure that not only those of us who oppose 
this program but also everyone else will 
want to~scan each of the items more 
carefully than ever before. Two excel- 
lent editorials by Jameson G. Campaigne, 
editor, which appeared in the Indianap- 
olis Star on June 7 and 17, indicate why 
we must do so: 

Wuy HELP COMMUNISTS? 

Last December the Star had an editorial 
titled, “Foreign Aid for Communists,” point- 
ing out that since 1946 millions of dollars of 
U.S. aid has been sent to Communist coun- 
tries. We also noted that as late as 1955, 
1956, 1957, and 1958, U.S. tax money was still 
going to some Communist countries. 

Recently the International Cooperation 
Administration privately circulated in Con- 
gress a 9-page memorandum refuting our 
editorial which was printed in the ConGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. . 

The burden of this refutation is that most 
of the money sent to captive countries was 
sent before they had Communist govern- 
ments. It says, “98 percent of the grant aid 
to Czechoslovakia was supplied before the 
Communist coup d’etat in 1948.” This is, 
of course, true. But what is ignored is this 
important fact: Czechoslovakia was occupied 
by Soviet troops, as was Poland, and Amer- 
ican aid was distributed only by sufferance 
and often by order of Communist Russian 
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Officials. Many of the UNRRA funds supplied 
by the U.S. taxpayer were actually used, par- 
ticularly in Poland, to advance the cause of 
communism and to hide from the people the 
fact that it came from the United States. 

Whether Czechoslovakia, Albania, or Po- 
land had Communist governments when they 
received U.S. aid is not the point. They were 
Communist controlled because Red troops 
were controlling them. Witness the fact 
that Czechoslovakia wanted to accept Mar- 
shall plan aid in 1948 and the Soviet Union 
said no, so the Czechs obeyed. 

The ICA does not dispute the fact that 
American aid has been going to Communist 
countries in more recent years. They say, 
howveer, that it was given to the people 
and not to the government, except in the 
case of Communist Yugoslavia. What dif- 
ference does that make? Money we supply 
for relief of people in Communist states is 
money the Soviet Government does not have 
to supply. By that much U.S. tax money 
strengthens each Soviet regime. 

It is our contention that any sort of tax- 
payers’ aid to any country controlled by the 
Soviet Union, directly or indirectly, helps 
the Soviet Union. Back in 1946, 1947, and 
1948 we opposed sending American aid to 
countries controlled by Communists. We 
opposed the sending of around $500 million 
to the Soviet Union right after the war. We 
knew, which too many in our State Depart- 
ment apparently did not, that it is the Com- 
munists’ intention to bury us and to seize 
control of as much of Europe as it could. 
Whatever aid we gave them helped them in 
this aim. 

It is the contention of our foreign aid en- 
thusiasts that foreign aid helps keep other 
nations independent of communism. Well, 
we gave foreign aid to Albania before it be- 
came Communist. Did our aid prevent the 
Communists from taking over there or in the 
Balkans or in Poland and Czechoslovakia? It 
helped the Soviets take over. 

We are giving money. to Communist Po- 
land. What for? Have we helped the Polish 
people throw off the chains of communism 
by doing so No, we have helped Communist 
boss Gomulka solve some of his economic 
problems and he now has tighter control of 
Poland than ever—with our help. 

The same is true of Tito in Yugoslavia. No 
doubt Tito would have been thrown out on 
his ear by the Yugoslavs if we had not sup- 
ported him with money and goods. 

We believe all U.S. aid of any kind to Com- 
munist nations merely helps them stay 
strong and prepare for their eventual attack 
upon us. Our cultural exchange programs, 
disaster relief, food shipments, and trade 
with the Soviet bloc do not help us at all. 
They help only the Communist dictators. 

The ICA memorandum also refutes the Star 
editorial which claimed that neither the press 
nor the Congress knows how foreign aid 
money is spent. They reply that Congress- 
men can see how much military aid goes to 
each country—but that the press and the 
people cannot be told. They say that all 
other aid is a matter of open record. 

Why, then, did the General Accounting 
Office, an arm of Congress, last March accuse 
the ICA of refusing to let them see the 
evaluation reports: on aid to China, Laos, 
Pakistan, India, Bolivia, Brazil, and Guate- 
mala? Why was it necessary for the Comp- 
troller General’s office to send auditors to 
Pakistan to discover that 271 American offi- 
cials needed 229 cars, 529 refrigerators, 650 
stoves, and 666 air conditioners, all paid for 
by U.S. taxpayers? Why didn’t ICA inform 
Congress that 15 percent of the rice sent to 
Pakistani flood victims was sold to them on 
the black market? 

The ICA has recently investigated itself to 
prove that the book, “The Ugly American,” is 
a distortion based on untruth. Not surpris- 
ingly ICA thinks ICA is doing very well and 
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errors are minor and few. But after they 
investigated, did they report to Congress that 
ICA helped build a big citrus packing plant 
in Lebanon which has never been used? Did 
they let Congress know that U.S. taxpayers’ 
money was spent to help build a $20 million 
housing project in Lebanon that nobody has 
ever lived in? 

No. These facts about foreign aid are not 
open to Congress or the public—unless the 
press or some other governmental body finds 
them out. 


THE UGLY AMERICAN 


The International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration just investigated itself as a result 
of charges against American foreign aid and 
foreign policy operations tn southeast Asia 
in the novel “The Ugly American.” ICA 
says “The Ugly American’ was grossly 
exaggerated. 

Yesterday we received the House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations report, “US. 
Aid Operations in Laos.” This report is 
truth, not fiction. But a careful reading of 
it makes it clear that “The Ugly American” 
didn’t exaggerate half enough to catch up 
with the truth. Listen to this: 

US. dollars were given to the Laos Gov- 
ernment which deposited a like amount in 
@ special account. The Lao Government 
borrowed local currency from the National 
Bank of Laos for its projects. Dollars thus 
served as currency backing until converted 
into Laos currency by sale to importers. “It 
was apparently the intention,” says the re- 
port, “to limit inflation. So unsuccessful 
has this system been that the cost of living 
in Laos has doubled between 1953 and 1958.” 
Strike one for “The Ugly American.” 

Because U.S. officials imposed an unrealis- 
tic official rate of exchange and poured more 
money into Laos than the economy could 
absorb, “Excessive use of cash grants and 
relaxed laxity in import controls have, in 
effect, led to the financing of capital flight 
by the U.S. aid program, in a country where 
one of the primary needs is for local invest- 
ment.” Strike two for “The Ugly American.” 

“The technical cooperation program has 
been quite small. * * * Aid activities hav- 
ing a direct impact on the rural villagers 
have been slight. * * * Benefits from com- 
modity imports * * * were limited to rela- 
tively few Laotians.” But in 1958 special 
elections were held in Laos. Ambassador J. 
Graham Parsons decided to combat possible 
Communist gains by Operation Booster Shot, 
a program of more than 90 work projects in- 
cluding well digging, irrigation and flood 
control, repair of schools and temples, roads, 
airfields and construction of hospitals was 
begun. This village aid program produced 
the following results in the elections: “The 
election was a Communist victory * * * of 
21 contested seats the Communists won 9 
and their sympathizers 4." Strike three for 
“The Ugly American.” 

A contract was let for roadbuilding. “The 
total amount of this contract was 37,400,000 
kip (Lao currency) or, at the free market 
. rate of 100 to 1, $374,000. * * * However, 
10 days after the contract was signed, the 
contract was amended to provide for the 
conversion of the ‘contractor’s earnings’ into 
US. dollars at the official rate of 35 to 1. 
This increased the value of the contract from 
$374,000 to $854,000, increasing the cost of 
our ald program by $500,000.” Strike four 
for “The Ugly American.” 

“Edward T. McNamara was public works 
and industry officer for the USOM/Laos. 
* * * He was in a position of initiating and 
supervising numerous USOM construction 
contracts (and to) exercise, and did exer- 
cise, considerable influence upon both USOM 
and the Laos Government to secure award 
of contracts to Universal (construction 
company). 

“In return for these favors, he received 
from Universal money, stocks, and airline 
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tickets totaling at least $13,000. This he 
admitted under oath.” McNamara then left 
ICA, apparently scot free. He then turned 
up as vice president of Transportation Con- 
sultants, Inc., which was under an engineer- 
ing contract with USOM/Laos. Strike five 
for “The Ugly American.” 

“Haynes Miller was an ICA end-use auditor 
assigned to Laos. * * * Miller’s compiled 
material and leads he provided could have 
led ICA to uncover such matters as Mc- 
Namara’s corruption, and to remedy defi- 
ciencies in the contracts and performance 
of the Universal Construction Co.” 

But as soon as Miller made his reports 
available to ICA officials and the Ambassador, 
he. was removed from the Laos mission 
charged with being unable to adjust, of 
having obvious signs of nervous disorder, and 
associating with low French, some of whom 
were opium addicts and scorned by other 
French. 

According to the committee, “Miller was 
one of the few qualified French linguists in 
the mission, probably the most linguistically 
competent of the American employees.” He 
was also the one most sought out on a social 
basis, in a real wish to adjust Laos and 
French nationals. 

The Ambassador’s charge of nervous dis- 
orders against Miller was rendered without 
benefit of medical advice. This is contrary 
to State Department regulations. Yet after 
Miller informed Parsons of the messy situa- 
tion in Laos he was removed on Parsons’ 
recommendation and Parsons informed 
Washington that in Laos our credit is high. 
Strike six. 

A Robert Manley disapproved a housing 
project for ICA personne! to build 25 houses. 
He estimated that contractors would get a 
windfall of $50,000 in exchange profits. The 
project was started, but never finished. 
USOM Director Carter dePaul tried to per- 
suade his successor, Carl B. Robbins, to sign 
a contract for repair and construction of 
the houses. Robbins refused, for he hadn’t 
seen the project. When he did see it, he 
“found them in very bad condition. To com- 
plete them would have been an economic 
nightmare.” 

“Another group of 12 houses occupied by 
mission personnel was located in a saucerlike 
area without any natural drainage. * * * 
In the wet season * * * accumulation of 
water was so serious that the residents 
were reduced to wearing boots and using 
boats. * * * Each house had been costing 
the Government over $300 a month for main- 
tenance alone. These houses had originally 
cost the Government $30,000 each.” Strike 7. 

That same Carter dePaul sold his 10-year- 
old Cadillac and @ record player to Universal 
Construction Co. for local currency which 
“our Embassy in Laos converted * * * into 
$3,038, representing payment to dePaul of 
about three times the amount he could 
obtain on the open market.’ Strike 8. 

The committee report sums up. The deci- 
sion to support a 25,000-man army “to pro- 
mote stability” has had effects which “detract 
from that stability.” 

Too much U.S. cash put into Laos re- 
sulted in “speculation in commodities and 
foreign exchange, inflation * * * corruption, 
and destruction of any stability, political or 
economic,” 

“The aid program has not prevented the 
spread of communism in Laos. In fact, the 
Communist victory in last year’s election, 
based on slogans of ‘Government corruption’ 
and “Government indifference’ might lead 
one to conclude that the US. aid program 
has contributed to an atmosphere in which 
the ordinary people of Laos question the 
value of the friendship of the United States.” 

Here we see truth is indeed stranger than 
fiction. Sometimes, however, truth and fic- 
tion coincide. Is it a coincidence that “U.S. 
Aid Operations in Laos” and “The Ugly 
American” tell the same story? 
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Should Colleges Make “Loyalty” Dirty 
Word? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, ft is ap- 
parent that some persons have lost sight 
of the real purpose of the National De- 
fense Education Act, which is to insure 
trained manpower of sufficient quality 
and quantity to meet the national de- 
fense needs of the United States. 

Under the circumstances, it is difficult 
for me to understand the logic of persons 
who contend that the act’s loyalty oath 
requirement is an invasion of academic 
freedom. While I question the necessity 
of a special oath, I do believe that loan 
recipients under the act should be re- 
quired to take an oath of allegience to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

In my opinion, the stand taken by the 
Waterloo (Iowa) Daily Courier,on this 
issue is sound, and as part of my remarks 
I desire to include the following edito- 
rial which appeared in the Courier’s June 
24 edition: 

The Grinnell College Board of Trustees 
has voted to decline participation in the 
Federal student loan program until the so- 
called loyalty oath requirement is repealed. 

This, we believe, shows emotional think- 
ing by people who should, above others, be 
able to think clearly. To prevent its stu- 
dents from obtaining Federal student loans 
for a trivial reason such as this represents 
an obsession with a doctrinaire fear that 
academic freedom will be invaded. 

The purpose of the so-called loyalty oath 
is to prevent Communists or others who ad- 
vocate the use of force in settling political 
issues from receiving Federal aid in obtain- 
ing an education. Does the Grinnell Col- 
lege Board of Trustees believe that Federal 
student loans should go to such students? 
The question ought to be answered; and it 
ought to be answered by a simple “Yes” or 
“No.” 

We would be inclined to agree that the 
loyalty oath is a nuisance and probably in- 
effective. Indoctrinated Communists will 
take a perjured oath and their number is so 
small that an attempt to prevent them from 
participating in the loan program may be 
more effort than it is worth. And it may 
reasonably be argued that a negative, I- 
don’t-believe, type of oath is a poor way to 
teach loyalty. As Representative H. R. Gross 
suggests, perhaps an oath to uphold the 
Constitution of the United States would be a 
better way to promote affirmative loyalty. 

Everyone agrees, of course, that a college 
has a right to refuse participation in the 
Federal program. And we do not believe that 
the people on one side of the loyalty oath 
controversy are any less patriotic—in the 
broadest sense—than those on the other side. 

But the Grinnell action seems to say: We 
don't believe a government has a right to 
distribute governmental aid only to those 
who are loyal to it. Yet there is an absolute 
contradiction between democracy and those 
systems which advocate the use of force to 
settle political issues; and both concepts 
cannot for leng survive side by side in the 
same seciety. Just as the right of free speéch 
is limited by penalties for slander, so aca- 
demic freedom is limited by the necessity of 
keeping society on a path in which reason 
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replaces hate and majority rule replaces kill- 
ing of the opposition. 

We believe academic circles need to do 
some rethinking of the loyalty issue. The 
McCarthy era conditioned many people, like 
an old prizefighter, to come out punching at 
the sound of a bell. Do these people really 
believe that the welfare of America is served 
by teaching that “loyalty” is a dirty word? 





Operation Bootstrap, Reservation 
Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuesday, July 14,1959 | 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
again asked permission to make comment 
regarding the Indian industrial self-help 
bill, patterned after the Operation Boot- 
strap program of Puerte Rico. 

In the past few days I have received 
letters from three reservation superin- 
tendents, men who live with this Indian 
problem, men who work with this Indian 
problem and men who have dedicated 
their lives to the task of hélping to pro- 
vide opportunity to the Indian people. 

Through the years I have not only 
worked with these men but-have the 
greatest respect for their efforts and 
their ability. The first letter under date 
of June 29 reads in part as follows: 

I was very pleased to receive your Opera- 
tion Bootstrap for the Indian people. I 
think it has a great deal of possibilities and 
I assure you that I will do all I can to help 
develop thinking concerning the contents of 
the material you sent me, 

I wholeheartedly agree that what our peo- 
ple need is opportunities on the reservation 
as well as opportunities off the reservation. 


The next letter under date of July 1 
reads in part as follows: 

I have read with interest the comments 
under “Operation Bootstrap For the Indian 
People” and the other material in connection 
with this subject. We have also discussed 
this matter with our joint adyisory commit- 
tee which is composed of our top department 
heads and tribal administrators and repre- 
sentatives of the tribal council. 

It is the opinion of our advisory commit- 
tee that your idea has considerable merit and 
that it would receive the support.of people 
at the reservation level. As you probably 
know, the tribal council at this jurisdiction 
has gone on record supporting industrial de- 
velopment and has indicated that they would 
give serious consideration to providing finan- 
cial assistance if a workable plan is de- 
veloped. With the completion of the Oahe 
Dam and its related benefits, we can visualize 
conditions favorable to industrial develop- 
ment in central South Dakota. We have 
made preliminary inquiries and studies in 
this field and feel that there is a good poten- 
tial for interesting industry in locating in 
this area. ; 

As you have pointed out, natural resources 
of the reservation cannot possibly support 
the resident population in a satisfactory 
manner and if some other source of income 
can be developed, our people would be able 
to raise their standard of living. 
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The third letter was received this 
morning and is dated July 10. It reads 
in part as follows: 

Receipt is acknowledged of your letter and 
a copy of your proposed bill for the industrial 
development of Indian reservations. We, 
of course, feel that this is a step in the right 
direction and is the only way that economic 
security can be established in this area. 

Obviously, agriculture is not the only 
answer and until something to bring jobs 
to the Indian country is established, the low 
economic standards of this area will con- 
tinue. 

We have tried, unsuccessfully, to bring in- 
dustry here, working with the tribal coun- 
cil. * * * While there may be differences of 
opinion on the exact provisions to be placed 
in such a bill, we feel sure that no one will 
take exception to the general idea. 

We do not have any particular comment 
concerning any of the provisions of the bill 
and although, as we say, there may be in- 
dividuals objecting to one or more of the 
various provisions, we feel that the bill gen- 
erally is good and we do not at this time rec- 
ommend any change. 


Mr. Speaker, action on an industrial 
program is long past due. The Indian 
people are entitled to greater opportu- 
nity. They are entitled to a program 
that will provide opportunity and eco- 
nomic security, both on and off their 
reservation areas. Operation Bootstrap, 
reservation style, is tailored to do that 
job. 





No Fairy Tale 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
the President of the United States has, 
in a very unusual and intriguing manner, 
stated a fact of life. 

This was in connection with a con- 
ference that he held at the White House 
with Mrs. David G. Fernald of Upper 
Montclair, N.J., a valued constituent of 
mine, whe was recently elected cochair- 
man and Ned Cushing of Downs, Kans., 
who is the new chairman of the Young 
Republican National Federation. 


This editorial appeared in the Newark 
(N.J.). News on July 13, 1959, and makes 
good reading: 

, No Farry TALE 

President Eisenhower thinks we might 
begin telling our children and grandchildren 
& new kind of bedtime story. It would ex- 
plain to them how the future of all American 
youngsters is mortgaged because of heavy 
Federal spending and the big national debt. 
One of these tales of prudence, the President 
suggested, could start: “I am not supporting 
you—you are supporting me.” 

The President passed the idea along to Ned 
Cushing of Downs, Kans., and Mrs. David G. 
Fernald of Upper Montclair, the new cochair- 
men of the Young Republican National Fed- 
eration. He was discussing with them the 
need for wisdom and restraint in public 
spending. 
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The President has good reason for wanting 
to get the message across to the young. 

For two decades Federal policy was in- 
fluenced by an economic philosophy which 
found virtue in debt and deficit spending. 
Regard for the taxpayer’s dollar was identi- 
fled with reaction. 

The effects of this thinking penetrated 
down to the family level. Many came to as- 
sume that debt is a normal condition of 
domestic finance and installment buying an 
inevitable method of household procure- 
ment. 

Now spendthrift economics are under 
growing attack. Public debt is coming to 
be recognized for what it is, a liability that 
must be paid off and that meanwhile im- 
poses heavy interest. charges. Fewer now 
believe that by spending money it doesn't 
have the Government can create prosperity. 

But as we can learn by listening to con- 
gressional debates, such truths percolate 
slowly. President Eisenhower was suggest- 
ing, masking his seriousness in a whimsi- 
cality, that sound financial ideas must be 
planted early in young minds, before they 
can be led astray by easy-money trickery. 





How To Solve a Metropolitan Sewage 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include in the Recorp the final 
story on Metropolitan Denver’s sewage 
problems written by Bill Miller for the 
Rocky Mountain News, and published 
June 29. 

It was my privilege on July 6 to sit 
with the Joint Sanitation Commission 
in the Colorado Governor’s office to dis- 
cuss with metropolitan political and san- 
itation leaders the steps to solution such 
as here proposed. 

Also, I was proud to report to them 
how the House of Representatives had 
passed the bill of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Biarnrx], 
and how H.R. 3610 would encourage mu- 
nicipalities to join in constructing and 
operating more economical and effective 
sewage treatment plants. 

People will not forever tolerate filthy 
water for cooking and bathing. Govern- 
ment at all levels may as well take the 
action necessary and do it with sensible 
management and less cost. The time is 
now. 

I was pleased to hear Dr. Roy L. Cleere 
of Colorado’s Department of Public 
Health say he was prepared to enforce 
Colorado’s new law requiring secondary 
sewage treatment. He will be lenient, he 
said, only if good intent and prompt, 
satisfactory progress is made in the next 
few months. 

The Denver metropolitan area will be 
helped to solve its problem by prompt 
enactment of H.R. 3610. 
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The article follows: 
No Quick SOLUTION TO SEWER PROBLEM 
(Last of a series, “Metropolitan Dilemma”) 
(By Bill Miller) 


There is no quick, inexpensive panacea 
available to cure the sanitation ills of the 
Denver metropolitan area. 

But, unless specific remedies are taken, 
the sewer problems will increase, as will the 
cost of solving them. 

If there is a long-range solution to the 
problem—and many believe there is—it can 
be summed up in two words: 

Metropolitan authority. 

Such an authority would not necessarily 
be limited to the one problem of sewage col- 
lection and disposal. It would cope with 
water, health, parks, air pollution, police 
and fire protection. 


STARTING POINT 


But sewage disposal and prevention of 
stream pollution offer a starting point from 
which metropolitan citizens can try work- 
ing together for the good of all. 

In discussing sewage, two basic facts must 
be kept in mind. Sewage disposal cannot 
be separated from water supply and the 
Piatte River drains the entire area. 

Here, then, are steps to be taken to allevi- 
ate sewage and pollution problems now and 
eventually solve them. 

1. Establish a metropolitan sewage au- 
thority. 

2. Halt construction of small, inadequate 
sewage plants. 

3. Stop creation of small political sani- 
tation districts. 

4. Update available studies and surveys in 
population, future land use, stream flow, 
water supply and water rights, and similar 
data. 

5. Using this data, form a long-term plan 
for the entire area and adhere to it. 

6. Adopt State laws, to bring consolida- 
tion of overlapping districts. 

7. Enforce existing sanitation standards if 
they are realistic and amend them if they 
are not. 

There are many reasons why a metropoli- 
tan sewage authority is recommended as the 
most feasible solution of sewage problems in 
the Denver area. 


ALL LEAD TO PLATTE 


All drainage ditches and creeks eventually 
lead to the Platte River. An authority with 
control of all area sewage could build and 
operate three or four basic, complete plants 
at strategic points along the Platte. 

Then, instead of having 21 haphazardly 
run plants, the area could have 8 or 4 effi- 
ciently operated disposal units that would 
handle all sewage. 

Existing plants would not be_abandoned 
immediately. It would take several years 
to plan, engineer, and build the bigger plants 
and connecting lines. 

Existing plants, even after construction 
of new ones, would continue in service until 
their life span is exhausted. The new plants, 
however, could immediately pick up and 
process the overloads. As the other plants 
wear out, the new ones gradually would pick 

‘up the entire load. 

Using per capita cost as a basis, it has 
been proven that a large number of small 
sewage treatment plants are more costly 
than a well-designed plant serving the same 
population. 

EFFECTIVENESS 

Black & Veatch, Kansas City consulting 
engineers, say: 

“Of the Denver area data, operating costs 
for the 3 complete treatment plants show 
per capita operating costs for 1 of them, serv- 
ing 26,000 people, to be approximately $0.92 
per year as compared to $1.68 for 1 of the 

smaller plants serving 7,000 people. Annual 
per capita operating costs for Denver, serv- 
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ing 550,000 people with primary treatment, 
were $0.62 in 1956.” 

In addition, plants are only as effective 
as the operation staff. It is virtually im- 
possible, Black & Veatch say, to staff small 
plants with highly trained, competent 
personnel. 

By concentrating sewage treatment at 
three or four major plants, more competent 
personnel, attracted by an adequate wage 
scale, would be hired. 

Black & Veatch maintain that most plants 
in the Denver area are not satisfactorily 
operated and produce poor effluents. 

“The result has caused nuisances and im- 
posed a public health hazard on municipal 
water supplies,” the firm said. ‘“‘Consolida- 
tion of sewerage facilities will provide im- 
portant benefits.” 

Consolidation and creation of major plants 
are not easy goals. 

One of the biggest obstacles is water law 
and the rights of downstream users. 

Take Denver, for instance. 

Its main plant processes an average of 54 
million gallons of sewage a day. The effluent 
is dumped into the Platte. 

Irrigation users siphon off Platte River 
water, through the Burlington ditch, di- 
rectly below the sewage plant, and others. 

With a giant consolidated plant below 
the confluence of the Platte and Clear Creek, 
Denver could pipe its primary effluent the 
short distance to the new plant for secondary 
treatment. 

COURT DECISION 


Glenn Saunders, Denver Water Board at- 
torney, points to the Supreme Court’s ruling 
in Pulaski v. Trinidad. The Court held that 
running sewage water through a plant 
doesn’t change the character of the water. 

The user, Denver in this example, must 
return the flow to the stream for the benefit 
of downstream diverters. If Denver’s 64- 
million-plus gallons bypassed the Burlington 
ditch, it could cut streamfiow from these 
users. 

The same is true in Clear Creek. 

A proposal now under study by the joint 
sanitation commission calls for a giant pipe- 
line from a point somewhere below Golden 
to the site of the proposed new plant. 

All sewage effluent from all areas along 
the creek would be dumped into the pipe- 
line. This certainly would prevent pollu- 
tion of the creek. But if there were no 
effluent, waterflow in the creek would be re- 
duced and downstream users would have far 
less water. 

When Blue River water, a fresh supply, 
comes to Denyer through the Roberts Tun- 
nel the question of reuse will arise. 

Saunders says the Denver Water Depart- 
ment wishes to work with all citizens in the 
area to make his water available for reuse. 
He points out that engineers have estimated 
that 97 percent of all water used for do- 
mestic purposes eventually finds its way back 
to streams, one way or another. 

BASIC QUESTION 


The reuse question is a basic one. 
can be answered. 

The foundation of Colorado water law is 
found in section 6, article 16 of the con- 
sitution. This section protects the right 
of diverting unappropriated waters of any 
natural stream for beneficial use and stipu- 
lates further: 

“When the waters of any natural stream 
are not sufficient for the service of all those 
desiring the use of the same, those using 
the water for domestic purposes shall have 
the preference over those claiming for any 
other purpose, and those using the water for 
agricultural purposes shall have preference 
over those using the same for manufacturing 
purposes. ‘ 

“When a lower referred use such as ag- 
riculture has the prior appropriation, its 
water can be taken for the higher domestic 
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use only by condemnation, that is, payment 
must be made as for any other property 
right.” 

If the area is to build major plants, then 
construction of additional small ones should 
be halted immediately. 

Colorado’s Legislative Council, in a 1955 
report on special districts, came to these 
conclusions: 

Financial procedures of many such dis- 
tricts are lax; many do not follow acceptable 
budgeting or accounting practices; there are 
conflicts with general property tax laws; 
there are innumerable laws on the same sub- 
ject; there is no uniform method of forming 
special districts. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Among the council’s recommendations: 
-“A& more flexible method of consolidating 
existing districts, coupled with statutory per- 
mission for several districts to finance and 
operate joint facilities would be helpful.” 

All sanitation districts have elective boards 
and the power of taxation. 

The Colorado Tax Commission report of 
1957 shows, for example, that 25 water- 
sanitation districts in Jefferson County col- 
lected almost $500,000 in revenue in a 1-year 
period. 

Abolishing special districts, however, chal- 
lenges the right of citizens to govern them- 
selves. 

However, most people are unaware of the 
many districts in which their homes are 
located. 

CITIZENS’ RIGHTS 


For instance, in Januaryof this year the 
Clear Creek Valley Water and Sanitation Dis- 
trict asked voter approval to spend $140,000 
for a secondary sewage treatment plant. 

The district, which takes in the area be- 
tween Clear Creek and Arvada, serves ap- 
proximately 1,000 homes and a population of 
4,000. 

Only 382 votes were cast. Twenty-five 
voters gave their approval for the expendi- 
ture. Seven voted against it. 

Adoption of the State laws forcing con- 
solidation of districts would not take away 
the rights of citizens to govern themselves. 

Under such consolidation provisions could 
be made for voters on a metropolitan basis 
to accept or reject the idea of a metropolitan 
sewerage authority. 

But: the State health department or some 
State agency should have the power to pro- 
tect the health and welfare of the general 
population. 

The State already has the right, under the 
Dr. Wells bill passed by the last legislature, to 
tell districts what standards have to be met. 
It also has the duty to approve or reject any 
sewage plant any district plans to build. 

The Federal Government helps bear sew- 
age plant costs. It pays up to 30 percent but 
not more than $250,000 for a plant. 

Under Public Law 660, Colorado was allot- 
ted a total of $635,700 for such projects in 
1959. The money has been allocated and 
additional Federal aid will not be available 
until 1960. 

Several amendments to this law are being 
considered by the present Congress. One 
would raise the per project maximum to 
$500,000. Another would permit each dis- 
trict in a consolidation program to obtain a 
full grant, rather than, as now, only one 
grant for the entire consolidation project. 

No. 5 is another basic recommendation. 

LONG-TERM PLAN 


A long-term plan must be formulated and 
carried out. 

Otherwise, small districts will continue to 
form; small plants will continue to be built 
to take care of pressing needs; sewage treat- 
ment needs will never catch up with the 
population; streams will continue to be con- 
taminated. 

We have taken the step in highway build- 
ing. Communities recognize that master 
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highways, crisscrossing political boundaries, 
have to be planned years in advance. The 
same must be done in treating metropolitan 
sewage. 

The joint sanitation commission has 
taken the first step. 

Composed of representatives of most dis- 
tricts and towns along Clear Creek as well as 
Denver, the commission has agreed to study 
building a major plant near the confluence 
of the Platte and Clear Creek. It would 
provide complete treatment from Golden to 
the Platte as well as taking care of Denver's 
secondary treatment needs. 

The commission hopes to finance the 
study (cost $10,000 to $15,000) through vol- 
untary contributions of existing districts. 
The study would update Black & Veatch and 
other reports and the commission also plans 
to: 

Outline adequacy of treatment of each 
plant in the basin; study effects of effluent 
on irrigation and domestic water intakes, 
approximate costs of developing the treat- 
ment plant and lines; estimate time of con- 
struction and suggest formulas for sharing 
costs. 

FOR THE FUTURE 


The Black & Veatch basic plan calls for 
eventual metropolitan plants at Englewood, 
by enlarging the existing plant; continued 
use and expansion of Denver’s northside 
plant; expansion of the North Washington 
plant at the confluence of the Platte and 
Clear Creek; and a South Adams County 
plant, also on the Platte, north of Thornton. 

Estimated cost of such facilities, in 1957, 


. was $23.5 million. 


That’s a lot of money. But it will cost 
even more for individual districts and towns 
to solve the problem independently. And 
the problem will have to be solved. 





Why Send Our Money Elsewhere? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Titusville (Pa.) Herald of July 
11, 1959: 

Wuy SEnp Our MONEY ELSEWHERE? 


The National Education Association last 
week voted overwhelmingly to start a grass- 
roots campaign to flood Congress with tele- 
grams urging support for a massive program 
of Federal aid to education. 

However, one of the very few persons to 
vote against the resolution at the associa- 
tion’s annugl convention was a delegate 
from Virginia who expressed some very 
sound wisdom. “To me it seems incon- 
grous to send $1 to Washington just to get 
60 cents back,” he said. 

This sentiment applies to many other 
States, including our own. Pennsylvania is 
a “have” State. The Federal Government 
will tax its residents to raise money for any 
aid to education. After using up some of 
this tax money in bureaucratic administra- 
tion in Washington, the aid will be distrib- 
uted throughout the Nation in the form of 
outright grants. With Pennsylvania suffer- 
ing its own financial woes, why should the 
money of its citizens be given to the “have 
not” States, the very States which are luring 
away our industry with ruthless competi- 
tion? 
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The responsibility for the financial prob- 
lems of education rest not with the Federal 
Government but with the State and local 
governments, preferably the latter. 





Life of Accomplishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article I 
wrote for a nationally circulated maga- 
zine more than 3 years ago on the life 
of a splendid West Virginian, Mr. Ray- 
mond M. Davis of Morgantown, be 
printed in. the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. ._ Davis, whose forebears were 
among the pioneers of our native hills, 
has remained true to the tradition of the 
hardy folk who settled West Virginia. 
Although the physical frontier has long 
since been conquered, men like “R. M.” 
have carried their imagination, their in- 
dustry, and their capacity for doing good 
to new frontiers. 

Thus, I am reminded of Mr. Davis as 
an early advocate in the superhighway 
concept. And, for the past 18 years, he 
has devoted much of his energies and 
talent to the cause of world peace. In- 
deed, Mr. Davis was the original stimulus 
for the Department of Peace proposal I 
introduced as a Member of the House of 
Representatives in 1945, and again be- 
for this body in the present session. 

Although Mr. Davis recently retired 
from the active management of the coal 
mining operations in which he had sub- 
stantial interest and ownership, he con- 
tinues a creative life by contributing to 
many worthwhile causes and by his con- 
stant helpfulness in matters affecting the 
youth of his community, the State, and 
the Nation. 


. I commend this article to my col- 
leagues as an illustration of the strengths 
and virtues of one of America’s earnest 
exponents of a free economy whose hori- 
zons were and remain broad and objec- 
tive. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LIFE OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 
(By Jennings Randolph) 

If Raymond M. Davis, of Morgantown, 
W. Va., had not been born, Horatio Alger 
would have had to invent him. ° 

For in R. M. Davis, multimillionaire coal 
magnate, we have a robust symbol of suc- 
cess on Main Street—success achieved in the 
Alger tradition of “Struggling Upward.” 

Davis’ success has been made possible be- 
cause early in life he set a goal from which 
he has never deviated. Like Diogenes and 
his lamp, R. M.’s goal served to keep him 
on course when the going was particularly 
rough. Faith in the worthiness of his goal 
plus a personal philosophy which allies ac- 
tion to the ideal enabled R. M. Davis to 
move forward in the face of adversity that 


would have probably broken a less dedicated 
man. 
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Davis was born and grew up on a farm in 
the hills of West Virginia. Recalling his 
early days, he says: 

“I have worked on a farm, plowed with a 
root-cutter plow, suffered the hardships and 
enjoyed the pleasures of hard physical work. 
On cold mornings, I have driven the cows 
from their places that I might warm my 
bare feet where they had lain. My educa- 
tion has been chiefly in the school of hard 
knocks.” 

His formal schooling ended at the age of 
15 when he went to work in the West Vir- 
ginia oil fields—turning over all his earn- 
ings to his father until the age of 21. He 
spent his spare time at nights learning teleg- 
raphy, hoping that he could use it to build 
a better future. 

In 1905, Davis married Fannie Wilson. He 
and his young bride followed Greeley’s ad- 
vice and left for Los Angeles on their wed- 
ding day. However, the only opportunity— 
in fact the only job—Davis could find there 
was as a streetcar conductor. He traveled 
the trolley route for 2 years before he and 
his wife returned to West Virginia. 

Davis stayed in the transportation field 
for the next few years—only he switched 
from trolleys to trains. Starting out as a 
$30-a-month telegrapher he went from 
yardmaster to train dispatcher to car dis- 
tributor on the Morgantown and Kingswood 
Railroad. 

By this time Davis and his wife had two 
young daughters—Alice and Mary. 

The mining and selling of coal is the 
major industry of the Morgantown area, and 
around it young Davis set his goal. He 
believed he could have a wonderful future 
in the coal business. Each month he and 
his wife managed to save a little from his 
$50 dispatcher’s salary and in 1915 he quit 
his railroad job and leased 10 country mines. 
He hauled coal by horsedrawn wagon to the 
railroad siding, loading it in cars for ship- 
ment to market. The next year he and a 
friend purchased some acreage along Scott's 
Run of the Monongahela Railroad, opened 
a new mine, and launched themselves full 
scale in the coal industry. 

Everything that happened in the next sev- 
eral years seemed to indicate that R. M. 
Davis did have a wonderful future in the 
coal business. By 1924 his position of mod- 
est yet solid prosperity enabled him to build 
the home of his dreams. 

The depression of the thirties dealt him 
a blow which didn’t cost him everything— 
only his worldly possessions. As he puts it, 
“I lost every cent—including our home and 
furniture.” 

When the smoke had cleared, Davis dis- 
covered that he had only $2.85 left in the 
bank, with judgment for endorsements on 
former company notes of approximately 
$150,000. 

His partner immediately went into bank- 
ruptcy but Davis refused to follow. 

“I believed that I could work my way 
out of the situation.” 

And so R. M. Davis tightened his belt, 
flexed his muscles, both physical and spir- 
itual, and proceeded to turn his adversity 


‘into an advantage. 


People in Cleveland owned and operated 
a Morgantown mine—Bunker mine—along 
with several others throughout the country. 
Davis knew that they cared little about 
Bunker even though its potential was tre- 
mendous. He decided to lease it. 

Only 6 weeks elapsed between the time 
Davis was out of the coal business and the 
time he was back in. 

“For the next 3 years—grim depression 
years,” Davis says, “I had to forgo the 
lunch habit, as I didn’t have enough money 
to include that meal in my daily diet.” But 
his shirt was starched, his suit was pressed, 
and he kept a smile on his face: 

Sales were made over the telephone at 
night—when long-distance rates were cheap- 
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er—because phone calls cost less than travel 
fare. 

Thus disciplined and guided by a scale 
of values which refused to temporize with 
honesty and personal integrity—which would 
not cougtenance hurting others in the solu- 
tion of his own problems—R. M. Davis began 
to move forward again. His only collateral 
was his reputation. 

Within 7 years, Davis had paid off all his 
outstanding debts and satisfied his judg- 
ment creditors. He bought Bunker Mine in 
1935. 

Today the mine has no indebtedness. Its 
daily capacity is 5,000 tons, with reserves 
estimated at more than 40 million tons. 
Davis, at 74, is still active in the sale of 
all of the coal produced there—maintaining 
& to 4:30 office hours 6 days a week as presi- 
dent of the Davis-Wilson Coal Co. 

The house which he had built in 1924 
and lost in 1930, he purchased and moved 
into once more in 1944. The homecoming 
of Davis and his wife was the occasion for 
thousands of congratulatory expressions 
from friends and admirers throughout the 
Nation. 

Repossession of his roots and comparative 
security did not mean that R. M. Davis was 
going to retire into a life centered only 
about coal and coupon clipping. His eyes 
were set unflinchingly on world peace with 
youth education at the base. 

At his request, I had already (in 1942) 
introduced a measure into the U.S. House of 
Representatives, recommending that the 
President invite foreign governments to 
send representatives to attend an interna- 
tional constitutional convention for the pur- 
pose of drafting a constitution in the interest 
of world peace. 

At a hearing, members of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee listened with rapt 
attention as Davis, the star witness in the 
testimony, read his 16-page statement rec- 
ommending that the United States should 
take the lead in spreading the gospel of 
peace throughout the world. After he had 
finished the late Representative Charles 
Eaton, of New Jersey declared: 

“Mr. Davis, you may be unschooled, as you 
tell the committee, but you are certainly 
not uneducated. That is one of the finest 
documents I have ever listened to.” 

This measure was reintroduced in 1943 and 
twice during 1945. In the latter year the 
creation of a Department of Peace was urged, 
with a Secretary of Peace at its head. The 


argument behind this proposal which I in-. 


troduced in June 1945, was as reasonable as 
it was timely. Why spend billions prepar- 
ing for war, but nothing trying to prevent 
war? If a Defense Department is needed to 
keep abreast of the best implements of war, 
why not a Peace Department to maintain, at 
all times, the best implements of peace? 

Even prior to this, late in 1942, hundreds 
of copies of Davis’ booklet, “Proposed New 
International Order,” were distributed to 
every Member of Congress and to the leaders 
of nations all over the world. In January 
of 1945, he published his “Constitution for 
a United Nations Government” which re- 
ceived widespread approval at the San Fran- 
cisco United Nations Conference. Davis was 
selected by the State Department to act as 
observer at that Conference and was cited 
by Dean Acheson for his active part in stimu- 
lating interest in the establishment of an 
international organization for world peace. 

As already pointed out, at the base of 
R. M. Davis’ blueprint for peace lies educa- 
tion. 

In June of 1945 he wrote President Tru- 
man urging the creation of a Department of 
Peace. He stressed that one of the.chief 
functions of such a department should be to 
encourage our colleges, universities, high 
schools, churches, and religious organizations 
to offer programs designed to develop a bet- 
ter understanding of the fundamental re- 
iationships of all peoples of the world. 
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“Every encouragement should be offered to 
scholars to study and write in the field of 
world problems,” he declared. Toward this 
end he published in 1946 another book, “The 
World Begins To Live.” 

As usual, Davis not only proposed but 
acted in terms of his proposal. In 1947, he 
sponsored an essay contest for high school 
students throughout West Virginia on the 
subject, “Creating a Department of Peace 
Within Our National Government.” 

Shortly after the essay contest, he estab- 
lished @ $5,000 scholarship at the University 
of West Virginia to encourage study in the 
field of international relations. 

The momentum generated by one educa- 
tional enterprise led to another. In 1949, 
Davis and his wife gave $265,000 to the Wesley 
Methodist Church in Morgantown for con- 
structing and furnishing the Wesley Youth 
Center. Last Aprit they provided $70,000 
for enlarging the present plant. About 100,- 
000 high school and college students and 
other groups use this youth center annually. 

R. M. Davis is alive to the value to our 
international relationships of a spiritually 
fit youth population here at home. 

While his vision of a Department of Peace 
has not yet materialized, a most significant 
step in that direction was taken on March 
19 of this year. On that day, President 
Eisenhower created an unprecedented Cab- 
inet-level post of Special Assistant to the 
President for Disarmament Problems. The 
post, popularly referred to as the “Secretary 
of Peace,” was created with a view to easing 
world tensions in the atomic age and was 
given to Harold E. Stassen. 

There can be no doubt that this develop- 
ment in “facing up” to our current world 
responsibilities was due in large part to 
the unflagging efforts of R. M. Davis. And 
while it does not precisely hit his target, 
it brings that target into the clearest focus 
to date. 

On December 19, 1954—just about 3 months 
before our new Peace post was established— 
Davis wrote a letter to President Eisenhower. 
He began by referring to recent remarks 
made by the President. 

“It is time for all of us to renew our faith 
in ourselves and in our fellow man. The 
whole world has been far too occupied with 
fears. It is time for people throughout the 
world to think again of hopes, of the prog- 
ress that is within reach.” 

Davis then took up in his own words: 

“A Department of Peace, Mr. President, can 
and should be established within the frame- 
work of the Government of the United 
States to achieve the objective which you 
seek. We are a creative and peaceful people. 
This is our opportunity to prove to men and 
women throughout the world that America 
means business in building a dynamic ap- 
proach to the coordinated effort for peace in 
the positive rather than in the negative.” 

In the positive rather than in the nega- 
tive. Probably no words could describe more 
aptly the way R. M. Davis has seen life— 
and the way he has lived it. 

And the life of R. M. Davis is a testimonial 
to the fact that it is not as important into 
what circumstances @ man is born as where 
and how he goes from there. 

Born into poverty, Davis became a multi- 
millionaire. Without benefit of extensive 
formal schooling, he influenced the thinking 
of eminent statesmen and encouraged edu- 
cation for youth. He did not accomplish 
this by passively sitting on the sidelines of 
life. 

He was allocated a certain number of 
years—his lifetime—on the face of the earth 
just as is every other human being. _What 
mae with that lifetime was up to him— 

it is with every other human being. 
oa. Davis chose to cram each one of his 
days s fon of constructive action to back up 
his beliefs. Result—a life of accomplish- 
ment. 


a 
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Senator Johnson of Texas Stands Firm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
Monday, July 13, the Washington Eve- 
ning Star published an article entitled 
“JOHNSON Hews to Own Line,” written by 
Cecil Holland, a very able staff writer for 
the Evening Star. In Mr. Holland’s 
article, the philosophy of the majority 
leader is set forth in great detail. The 
Senator from Texas explained his posi- 
tion to Mr. Holland. understandably and 
reasonably. 

I am in full accord with the views ex- 
pressed by the majority leader. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was. ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

JOHNSON HEWS TO OWN LINE—SENATOR WON'T 
Ler ATTACKS BupGe HIM 


(By Cecil Holland) 


Senator Democratic Leader JOHNSON in- 
tends to pursue his own legislative way, un- 
swayed by Republican attacks and criticism 
from liberals within his own party. 

He made this clear in an interview in which 
he also emphasized that he will not under- 
take to pass legislation which has little 
chance of White House approval simply to 
create party issues for the 1960 Presidential 
and congressional elections. 

The overwhelmingly Democratic Congress, 
in Senator JOHNSON’s view, can best serve 
the party by enacting as constructive legis- 
lation as possible in the national interest. 

Nor does he admit for a minute, as critics 
within his own party contend, that the 86th 
Congress has been laggard so far in the Ist 
session. Despite what National Democratic 
Chairman Paul M. Butler thinks, Senator 
JOHNSON believes the Congress already has 
made a good record and will make a better 
one before the session ends. 

With regard to the complaint of Mr. Butler 
and other Democratic liberals that the Dem- 
ocratic leadership has adapted itself too much 
to the administration’s thinking on certain 
legislation, Senator JOHNSON said: 

“In this world, none of us ever gets every- 
thing that he wants. I think the real test 
is whether we take what we have and do the 
best we can with it.” 

Senator JOHNSON said the Republican _at- 
tacks on the 86th Congress as a spender was 
an effort to tear down its record in view of 
national polls showing it was held in the 
highest favor of any Congress in its history. 
The June Gallup poll, the Senator said, 
showed 61 percent of the people approved 
the Democratic Congress as compared to 58 
percent in the Roosevelt landslide in 1936. 


SEES GOP DESPERATION 


“The Republicans are desperate because 
they are continuing to drop in the national 
polis,” the Senator commented. “You can 
see how desperate they are every Tuesday 
morning as they leave the White House after 
meeting with the President. 

“No longer is this a meeting where pro- 
grams for the best interest of the country are 
worked out. It has turned into a partisan 
meeting where the White House steps are 
used to propagandize and smear the Congress. 

“They have become so desperate now that 
their political committees and political man- 
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agers and their political newspapers are try- 
ing to create division in the Democratic Par- 
ty. The only way they can defeat us is to 
divide us.” 

Senator JOHNSON said that a year ago they 
were “hollering socialism” at Democratic pro- 
posals for combating the recession. Their 
new line, he added was to divide the Demo- 
crats. 

“Some Democrats are getting sucked in and 
will continue to contribute to the comfort 
of the Republicans. But the voters are not 
going to be misled.” 


BACK-DOOR “RAIDS” DENIED 


Senator JOHNSON said part of the Republi- 
can propaganda was the charge that the 
Democratic Congress has resorted to back- 
door raids on the Treasury by authorizing 
programs that would be financed by Treasury 
borrowing rather than direct appropriations. 

He said administration officials concede 
that the only socalled backdoor financing to 
become law was requested by the adminis- 
tration—and represents a total of $4.5 billion 
for the International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank. 

“We won’t have any backdoor financing 
that isn’t recommended and approved by the 
administration,” the Senator said. 





Junior Legion Baseball Great Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, while 


the sports world attention is focused on 


the recent all-star baseball game—one 
of the great attractions of the year— 
and the remaining months of the Major 
League season, throughout the land to- 
morrow’s big league ball players are 
reaching an important point in their 
season, 

I speak now of the junior baseball 
program sponsored by the American 
Legion, and originated in my home State 
of South Dakota at Milbank. More than 
18,000 Junior Legion baseball teams are 
competing this year in this wonderful 
sports program sponsored by one of our 
outstanding veterans organizations. 

As the weeks pass, these teams will 
participate in elimination tournaments, 
starting with local district tournament 
contests, leading eventually to the State 
tournament. The final goal, of course, 
is to enter the American Legion’s na- 
tional finals—the world series’ for our 
youngsters—and become the champions. 

However, the importance of the Junior 
Legion program does not rest in the na- 
tional finals, but as it is carried out in 
each community. Legion posts -which 
sponsor a local baseball team are pro- 
viding the youngsters of their commu- 
nity with an excellent competitive sum- 
mer activity as well as taking a firm step 
in combatting juvenile delinquency. 

In citing this fine program, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to call to the attentien of 
my colleagues an excellent editorial 
which appeared in a recent edition of the 
Aberdeen (S. Dak.) American-News. I 
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ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TEAMWORK, FAIRPLAY ARE WHAT CoUNT 


From 29 teams in 1926 to more than 18,000 
in 1959 is only a part of the American 
Legion’s record accomplishment in junior 
baseball. During those years it has grad- 
uated more than 15 million boys from its 
ranks. Of these, more than 2,000 have be- 
come major league stars. This in itself is 
a record not equaled by any other activity. 

Of the thousands of games played, teams 
have won and lost but every boy who has 
participated has graduated a winner regard- 
less of the outcome of the game. The 
American Legion believes that a boy on the 
ball field benefits in many ways. He learns 
the lessons that aid in the development of 
a citizen of responsibility. Legionnaires do 
not suggest that the boy who is concen- 
trating on the next pitch or the double play 
is aware of the lesson of life he is learning 
while playing ball. 

But in later years he will realize that in 
learning to work with his teammates, play 
cleanly and fairly and to accept his responsi- 
bility, he was learning to respect the rights 
and dignity of his fellowman. He was learn- 
ing how to be a responsible citizen. In 
addition he was developing his. coordination 
and physical stamina. 

When that citizen of tomorrow takes his 
position in the affairs of our Nation he will 
have the moral and physical strength needed 
to meet the challenge America will face. 
American Legion junior baseball could ask 
for no finer tribute nor could it serve any 
greater cause. 

Two factors have been instrumental in the 
building of this fine activity. First, the 
unselfish devotion of those adults guiding 
the program and second, the support, inter- 
est and encouragement of the many fans. 
The community would do well to offer more 
opportunity to our young people through 
activities of this type, and only through 
support can we expect to give every boy 
the chance to be a “winner” through this 
worthwhile activity. 





. Charting a New Middle East Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rrc- 
ORD, an article from the June-July issue 
of Land Reborn, written by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Minnesota, 
Senator Husert HumpnHrey. In connec- 
tion with our thinking to chart a new 
course toward the Middle East, Senator 
HUMPHREY presents three sound basic 
principles of American foreign policy 
which should serve as a guide to all of 
us who are concerned about one of the 
world’s most troubled areas. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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CHartinc A New Momo te East Poticr 
(By Huserrt HumpPnRer) 


The topic that I am to speak on should 
be looked upon as a challenge rather than a 
promise. As a U.S. Senator, I have attempted 
to interest myself in the broad areas of the 
political, economic and social life of our 
Nation and the world. This by itself limits 
one’s knowledge. .But there is an interde- 
pendence among major public issues. 

You cannot, for example, be a liberal 
abroad and a reactionary at home. You can- 
not believe in the dignity of man, his right 
for equal protection under the law, the full- 
est participation in all the activities of com- 
munal life abroad, and then deny these same 
rights back in the United States. The 
trouble is that too frequently our foreign 
policy objectives are distorted, weakened, 
limited and, at times, made totally ineffective 
by the sins of omission and commission in 
the body politic of the United States of 
America. = 

One of the first things we need as we 
chart a new course, not only toward the 
Middle East, but anywhere, is to recognize 
that when we practice racial or religious 
discrimination we decisively limit the ef- 
fectiveness of our foreign policy. I would 
suggest to my Christian and Jewish breth- 
ren that we are not a majority in the world. 
But, fortunately, the principles that inspire 
our faith, the principles of one God and the 
brotherhood of mankind, are principles that 
are rather universally accepted by the great 
mass of mankind. 

Let me put it into current terms. There 
is no doubt but that the incident at Little 
Rock has cost this Nation dearly on the in- 
ternational scene. This is not just a domes- 
tic tragedy, not merely a challenge to law 
abiding citizens within the United States. 
We have to understand that. If we reject 
people because of their color, their national 
origin or their station in life, our foreign aid 
money will be wasted. 


FIRST, THE PEOPLE 


I happen to believe there are three prin- 
ciples in American foreign policy that ought 
to guide us at this stage of our history— 
people, progress, and peace. Every policy 
ought to be directed toward the well-being 
of people, identifying everything we do— 
whether medical care, food, technical as- 
sistance, economic loans, educational pro- 
grams, or whatever may be the case—with 
people, not just rulers, not just the institu- 
tion, but people. We understand this in 
America. We politicians understand this at 
home, so why can’t we understand it abroad? 
I regret to say that our foreign policy has 
been derelict in its duty toward people. In 
the Middle East we have it identified with 
kings and oil rather than with people and 
water. 

I am not one of those who believe that 
Middle Eastern oil is unimportant. It is very 
important. The Soviet Union would like it 
right now. It is very important to the econ- 
omies of the Western nations. Our identifi- 
cation, however, has been with powerful 
forces in the area, forces which support the 
status quo or seek to direct economic de- 
velopment of these resources primarily for 
their own selfish purposes. We ought to 
have more identification with people and 
water for the obvious reason that the water 
is needed on the land and it means hope for 
the people. 

Progress is the second principle. We Amer- 
icans are the apostles of progress. We con- 
stantly condemn people in business, in poli- 
tics, in education, and all other pursuits, if 
they are dragging their feet, refusing to take 
advantage of modern technology and other 
improvements. In America progress has al- 
most”become a religion. Progress has been 
our theme, but we can’t get the people of 
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the world to understand it and I will tell 
you why. Too often we have people who are 
im charge of things who are afraid. They are 
afraid of the people with whom they are 
working, failing to understand the social and 
economic forces that are at work in the 
area. They tend to look upon progress as a 
kind of revolutionary or radical adventure. 

Peace is the third principle. We have 
allowed ourselves to be pictured in the 
minds of too many people throughout the 
world as warmongers, rather than as the 
children of peace. 

The truth is that we are a nation of peace, 
we are a nation of good Samaritans—a na- 
tion of generosity, of compassion. This is 
our history, this is our tradition. But if you 
pick up any newspaper, any journal, or you 
listen to any TV broadcast, any radio broad- 
cast, a high percentage of the news and in- 
formation will be about war, threats of war, 
new weapons, or other military matters. 

It is mighty ‘hard to get the message of 
peace across. In the 2 days that I was in 
the Soviet Union, I heard it dinned into my 
ears day and night. The propaganda that 
emanated from the Kremlin occasionally 
mentioned their great weapons as a reminder 
to the West. But to the people in Africa, 
Asia, Latin America, the Middle East, day 
after day they beam in with radio propa- 
ganda the words—peace, peace, peace. The 
atheists are taking on the mantle of peace- 
maker. What a paradox, what irony! 

Why do we let them get by with it? If 
we are going to insist on whispering the 
message of peace, then I am afraid that we 
will have trouble getting our message across. 

I ask all Americans’ to get busy on a little 
evangelism! We must outline a program of 
works of peace. We must wage peace. We 
must believe in peace. We dare not forget 
the terrible cost and catastrophe of war in 
this age of technology and science. 

What do these things mean in terms of 
the Middle East? 

First of all there is no area of the world, 
I suppose, which has a more constructive 
basis of history than the Middle East. The 
Middle East has been the crossroads of the 
world and of every invasion, every struggle 
between the different societies, religions, and 
forces that make up the area. It has been 
literally fertilized with the blood and bodies 
ef millions of victims of war. Today much 
of this area suffers from malnutrition, il- 
literacy, poverty, frustration, disease, and 
hopelessness. I don't believe you can build 
any peace in an area until you start feeding 
the conditions that are conducive to peace. 

There are dictators, large ones, and small 
ones there are demagogs, effective ones, 
and less effective ones. Both grow out of a 
particular kind of social, political, and eco- 
momic climate. Before we are going to get 
® peace that is worthy of that beautiful 
mame in the Middle East, we are going to 
have to strike some mighty blows against 
man’s ancient enemies—poverty, disease, and 
illiteracy. 

Much of this will have to be done, not by 
government, but by voluntary organizations. 
The truth is that some of our voluntary 
organizations, sectarian and nonsectarian, 
can do more good in the Middle East right 
mow than some of our governmental acti- 
vities, even if these activities were properly 
directed. 

There is a suspicion on the part of the 
Middle East toward the West. We have in- 
herited, regrettably, many of the liabilities 
of yesterday. We have inherited the mantle 
of colonialism even though we are an inti- 
eolonial society. But we have great allies, 
whom we ought to cherish and not scold, 
but allies who, regrettably, have had a his- 
tory of colonialism. Happily they are now 

it. . ° 

I don't believe we can construct an ef- 
fective foreign policy for the 20th century 
unless we recognize that the same science 
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and technology which offer the hope of 
progress, offer the threat of utter destruc- 
tion, 

ACCENT ON THE U.N. 


I have long advocated that through the 
United Nations we seek the establishment 
of a regional economic development agency 
for the Middle East. ‘The Soviets are en- 
gaging im a very wumorthodox and unfair 
economic offensive in the area. We should 
say to them as the President did say last 
August, but has not yet implemented, that 
we are prepared to place into a fund for 


the. economic development of the Middle. 


East a sum of money equal to that required 
to implement the so-called Eisenhower doc- 
trine and to be administered by the Middle 
Eastern countries themselves. 

How do we know it will work? We don’t 
know, but I know the present policy isn’t 
working either. At least it isn’t working 
very well. I don't even know whether any- 
body would accept my proposal, but I know 
we ought to make the advance. Instead of 
wondering whether or not the Soviets are 
going to boycott it, why don’t we suggest 
it. Both the technical and financial aspects 
will have to be studied carefully. Financial 
assistance may be available from agencies 
such as the World Bank, our Development 
Loan Fund, and certain regional agencies. 

We must learn to take the initiative on 
such matters. We let the last Assembly of 
the United Nations go by, for example, with- 
out vigorously pursuing the statement of 
policy which our President laid before the 


United Nations when we were in trouble: 
“in the Middle East over Lebanon. 


Appar- 
ently the only time we have real ideas is 
when we get into such a jam that we don’t 
quite know how to get out. At that time 
the jam was very significant and the trouble 
was dangerous and the President of the 
United States gave one of his best messages. 

Iam going to suggest here most respect- 
fully that I think it is your duty, and that 
of everyone else, to remind everyone—Re- 
publicans, Democrats, the executive and 
legislative branchs of the Government— 
that Middle East regional economic develop- 
ment is something that ought to be imple- 
mented. 

What else ought to be implemented? 
There are many bilateral arrangements 
which can surely be undertaken. We have 
our programs with the countries of the Mid- 
dle East and we ought to continue these. 
We also ought to have arrangements in the 
Middle East relating to, as I have felt for a 
long time, the internationalization of certain 
waterways. 

Fortunately, fellow Americans, the sign 
“United Nations” is acceptable in the Middle 
East. There are some who do not like it, 
some who abuse it, and yet it has more ac- 
ceptance than any other outside force. We 
ought to maximize its effectiveness with the 
utmost cooperation. We should not try to 
run the agencies. We should be willing to 
put in more of our financing and let the 
agencies be operated as they ought to be 
operated on a fair and objective basis under 
United Nations control. 

I also feel that we ought to recognize that 
certain rivers, like the River Jordan, could 
be better developed regionally, but if they 
are not going to develop it regionally, then 
we sould help some country develop its share 
of it. 

Furthermore, I think we as Americans had 
better recognize for once and for all that one 
of the great assets that we have in the 
Middle East, and which has brought with it 
obviously some problems, is that living testi- 
monial of democratic institutions, the State 
of Israel. 

I think that one of the most encouraging 
signs in the last 2 or 3 years is the self- 
restraint and the self-discipline of the Gov- 
ernment and of the people of the State of 
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Israel in the recent Middle East crisis. That 
kind of political maturity is to be com- 
mended. 

With her technical know-how and skilled 
manpower, Israel can make a real contribu- 
tion to the economic advancement of the 
Middle East—if the political situation per- 
mits this kind of cooperation. 

I have heard all about the limitations of 
this. I am fully cognizant of the animosity 
which exists because of this state. I am not 
a Zionist, but I tell you this—looking at it 
strictly from the point of view of an Ameri- 
can, a U.S. Senator, and one interested in 
peace and security—I say that we would be 
a great deal better off if we focused upon the 
positive example of a modern democratic 
state in this part of the world. Instead of 
apologizing for what has transpired over 
there in the last 10 or 11 years, we should 
point to Israel and say: “If you will bend 
your efforts the same way, with the same 
vigor, you will have the same kind of co- 
operation and assistance from the American 
people and the American Government and, 
therefore, we want less antagonism and more 
cooperation.” 

I would also caution you to remember that 
other states in the area can do much to 
help the nation of Israel. You have listed 
on the program here the subject, “Israel 
Looks to Asia and Africa.” Let me say: Asia 
and Africa should also look to Israel. 


There are the programs, the technical as- 
sistance, the development of trade and com- 
merce—possibly not enough yet—but it 
helps. The seeds are there for multilateral 
cooperation. We Americans do not have any 
mandate to save the world alone. When 
we get that kind of feeling, we get a little 
self-righteous. I would suggest that we at- 
tempt to get other nations to join with us in 
carrying the heavy responsibilities of eco- 
nomic development. This goes for our NATO 
partners and any of the other nations with 
whom we work. 

Then, in our own policies, we ought to 
have, not only for the Middle East, but for 
the whole area of the world of the rising 
new nations, an economic assistance program 
that is up to the requirements, and not one 
that just barely scratches the surface. 

What I am attempting to say to you is 
that an international development loan 
fund program that is on a year-by-year basis, 
permitting little or no advance planning, 
is not only inadequate, but wasteful. It 
never brings into its mechanism the kind 
of people that can really dramatize through 
imaginative, constructive projects, the good 
works that ought to be accomplished. 

We need a development loan program for 
the next 5 years of not less than a billion 
and a half to $2 billion a year. I am going 
to develop some proposals along this line 
in the Senate. 

Of course, somebody will say that you can- 
not pledge each Congress in advance for 
what it will do. Well, no, you can’t pledge 
it, but with leadership it is as good as a 
pledge. 





One Hundred and Twenty-five Years of 
Church Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Monday, July 13, 1959 
Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
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an editorial tribute to the First AME 
Zion Church of Paterson, N.J., on its 
125th anniversary. 

The following editorial appeared in the 
July 11, 1959, issue of the Paterson News, 
of Paterson, N.J.: 

ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
CHURCH SERVICE 


Over the span of 125 years, the United 
States emerged from a virtual cocoon stage 
to become the most powerful Nation in the 
world. All the inventions which created a 
veritable new world were conceived in the 
same period, we moved from horse and car- 
riage to the high-speed autos and -the jet 
planes. The world became as one. We have 
fought numerous wars in the interim, the 
Civil War, Spanish American, two world wars, 
and the Korean conflict. 

So the pride of members of the First AME 
Zion Church of Paterson is understandable 
as they mark the 125th anniversary of the 
founding of their first church in Paterson. 
Though the early records are obscured in the 
dust of time, it is known that the Paterson 
church is an off-shoot of the breakaway of 
a number of Negro clergymen from the white 
Methodist Episcopal Church of New York 
City some years before. The first three min- 
isters of First AME Zion were believed to 
have been part of the seceding group. 

Down through the years, First AME Zion 
Church has ministered to the spiritual wants 
of Negro residents of Paterson, many of 
whom. became honored citizens in Paterson 
community life. One of them, Mrs. Jennie 
Amelia Graham Dry, has been a member for 
70 years, and so it is appropriate that special 
honors are being accorded to her, along with 
a number of 50-year members who have dedi- 
cated themselves to the church. 

It is a pleasure to record their respected 
role in Paterson church life, just as they are 
being singularly honored by their congrega< 
tion, augmented as it is by newcomers to the 
city. 

They include Mrs. Viola Adams, daughter 
of the late Reverend J. Harvey Anderson, 
former pastor; Miss Bessie Brown, one of the 
original members of the old Godwin Street 
AME Zion Junior Choir; Mrs. Carrie Dunn, 
daughter of the late Dr. John Henry White, 
former pastor, and the compiler of the 
church's original history; Mrs. Virginia 
Dunn, stewardess and the wife of William H. 
Dunn, trustee, who helped purchase the 
present site in 1915 along with James H. 
Dempsey, trustee, who has served as sexton 
of the church for decades and was on the 
land purchasing committee; Mrs. Grace 
Forting, who presented the present organ to 
the church in January, 1938, in memory of 
her grandmother, Mrs. Hannah Sisco; and 
Mrs. Virginia Satchwell, who lent the second 
Old Godwin Street AME Zion Church $1,000 
for the purchase of the organ destroyed by 
fire in 1923. 

The News salutes this sturdy. symbol of 
Negro religious life in Paterson and bespeaks 
for its pastor, the Reverend Clifford Kirk- 
patrick, its members, and for the church it- 
self continued fulfillment of a noble heri- 


tage. 





Progress on Flood Control and Water 
Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 
Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
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the Senate included funds for a start 
on the Wilson Dam. The importance of 
this project is portrayed in an editorial 
published in the Kansas City Star on 
Saturday, July 11, a copy of which is in- 
cluded in my remarks by unanimous 
consent. 

The orderly progress on water con- 
servation and flood control projects in 
Kansas is necessary for industrial pro- 
gress and economic growth. The costs 
of these projects, once all of them in 
the Kansas river basins are completed, 
will be more than repaid to the Federal 
Treasury through the payment of addi- 
tional taxes and through the revenue 
that would otherwise be lost due to 
devastating floods and lack of water. 


THe Witson Dam Is a TEST FOR THE Kaw 
VALLEY 


Eight years after the great flood you can 
see a fair prospect for the Kaw Valley river 
control program. At least the Senate has 
proposed a modest start on the small Wilson 
Dam. For this purpose the Senate proposes 
to spend $500,000 in the next year. The to- 
tal cost of the dam, spread over several years, 
is estimated at around $16 million. 

Compared with the big river control proj- 
ects, the Wilson Dam is a small item. It is 
hardly a threat to the budget. On the Saline 
River it is in the upper reaches of the Kaw 
Basin near Russell. It could have such little 
effect on floods in this area that some people 
might wonder why Kansas Cityans are con- 
cerned over it. 

The Wilson Dam is important in its own 
right, but it is now particularly significant as 
a part of the overall Kaw Valley program. 
With Tuttle Creek well advanced in construc- 
tion it is time to bring along another dam 
to keep the program moving ahead. If Wil- 
son can be started next year, the Kaw Valley 
interests can then concentrate their efforts 
on the Milford Dam on the Republican Riv- 
er. This is a step-by-step program. 

In addition, Kansas City has a very sub- 
stantial interest in the part of Kansas that 
will be protected and irrigated by the Wilson 
project. The possibilities for irrigation in 
that part of the State are very substantial. 
In fact, the dam was first authorized as a 
project of the Bureau of Reclamation that is 
primarily interested in irrigation. 

We can see no reason for the House to re- 
fuse to go along with this Senate addition 
to the appropriation bill. Any delay would 
delay the whole Kaw Valley program. A de- 
lay of a year would increase by one more 
year the exposure to floods and droughts. 
And it would save nothing. 

We realize that the Government is oper- 
ating on a tight budget this year. There is 
no reason to assume that the financial prob- 
lem will be eased next year or the year after. 
If Congress intends to go through with the 
Kaw Valley program, it had better push it at 
a steady pace. That is what the Senate is 
trying to do with the proposed start on the 
Wilson Dam. ‘ 





Castro Having Troubles of His Own 
SPEECH 
or 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


(Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina 


asked and was given permission to ad- 


public works appropriation bill for 1960. dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
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and extend his remarks, and to include 
an editorial.) 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I enclose an edi- 
torial concerning one Ralph McGill. 
Everybody in my neck of the woods 
knows McGill and his left-wing ten- 
dencies. McGill, unfortunately, has 
finagled Washington's best newspaper to 
subscribe to his daily column. I think 
this is because the Washington Star had 
never been accused of being one-sided. 
Despite McGill, the Star possesses some 
of the best correspondents in the Nation. 

McGill is now in the process of trying 
to sell to America Fidel Castro. Castro 
hates this Government like the Devil 
hates holy water. Castro is up to his 
neck with fellow travelers and may not 
be a Communist, but his brother posi- 
tively is. At the Communist Congress 
in Moscow early this year Cuba was cited 
as one country that carried out the pro- 
gram of the Communist Party in its 
revolution against Batista. This was no 
accident. Castro’s brother Raul was 
trained in Russia, and he still has Rus- 
sians assisting him in Cuba. 

Back to Ralph McGill. McGill is try- 
ing his best to embellish Castro. This is 
one job that McGill will find difficult. 
Castro is giving this country the very 
devil because his defecting chief of air 
force is here telling the security com- 
mittee of the other body something 
about Castro and that Communists had 
riddled the Castro setup. Well, you do 
not have to know anything about Castro. 
Castro is what he is. Either a Com- 
munist or just about 99.44 percent Com- 
munist.\, I suggest McGill direct his tal- 
ents to explaining to the American peo- 
ple why the American Society of News- 
paper Editors invited Castro to this 
country and how much it cost the tax- 
payers of this Nation to provide Castro 
with security. 

{From the News and Courier, Charleston, 
S.C., July 11, 1959] 
ATLANTA Eprrorn McGILtL. WHITEWASHES RED 
ELEMENTS IN CASTRO’s CUBA 

Ralph McGill, liberal editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, is visiting Cuba. His dis- 
patches from Fidel Castro’s country show 
that Mr. McGill didn’t forget his whitewash 
equipment when he packed his traveling 
kit. 

Mr. McGill has written articles that apply 
several coats of whitewash to the Castro 
regime. In the face of strong evidence to 
the contrary, Mr. McGill says the Communist 
element in the Castro government “is not 
large.” The junior officer group in the army, 
Mr. McGill says, “includes a few Communists 
and others who have made the old error of 
thinking the Communist party safely can be 
included in a popular front.” 

Though more than 500 Cubans have been 
shot by firing squads after trials before 
kangaroo courts, Mr. McGill says: “This is 
by no means a police state.” 

He also excuses Castro’s unWillingness to 
hold elections. ‘ 

“Until there is more stability and the 
emergence of an opposition,” Mr. McGill as- 
serts, “it is more honest not to have a free 
election.” 

We wonder whether Ralph McGill has 
considered the question of how there can be 
an opposition when Castro opponents are 
shot or chased from the country. 

In giving a clean bill of health to the 
Castro government, Mr. McGill runs counter 
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to facts in the public record and to reports 
of able anti-Communist observers. U.S, News 
& World Report recently documented wide- 
spread Communist influence in Cuba's new 
regime. 

We hope that Mr. McGill will stop in 

iami before returning to Atlanta. He 
might talk with Maj. Pedro Luis Diaz Lanz, 
former head of the Cuban Air Force under 
Castro, who was forced to flee July 1 after 
charging Red infiltration in his country’s 
armed forces. For bringing this matter to 
the attention of Fidel Castro, Major Diaz 
was charged with treason. 

Speaking in Miami, Major Diaz said: 

“I consider all these actions against me 
due exclusively to the fact that I have always 
opposed acts that would permit Communists 
to take prominent positions within the rebel 
army and within dependencies of the Gov- 
ernment.”’ 

We cite the McGill whitewash because 
U.S. citizens must not misunderstand what 
is taking place in Cuba. The events in that 
island republic could be more meaningful 
to the United States than the much-pub- 
licized talks at Geneva. If the Communists 
gain control ef Cuba, the Caribbean might 
become a Red lake and the United States 
would have a Red satellite 200 miles from 
its shores. 





Address of George Cochran Doub, As- 
sistant Attorney General, Civil Divi- 
sion, U.S. Department of Justice, on 
Presidential Inability: The Constitu- 
tional Problem 


EXTENSION OF - REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE QF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 - 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
of George Cochran Doub, Assistant At- 
torney General, Department of Justice 
on Presidential Inability, at the dinner 
of the Federal Bar Association in honor 
of the Federal judges of the seventh cir- 
cuit, Chicago Ill., June 11, 1959: 
ADDRESS OF GEORGE COCHRAN DovuB, ASSISTANT 

ATTORNEY GENERAL, CIVIL Division, U.S. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, ON PRESIDENTIAL 

INABILITY: THE CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEM 


On March 4, 1881, James A. Garfield, who 
as a boy drove the mule team of a canal 
boat on the Ohio Canal, became President 
of the United States. Only four months 
later, Garfield drove in his carriage from the 
White House down Pennsylvania Avenue to 
the Baltimore & Potomac Railroad depot 
on Sixth Street intending to take a train 
to New England. As he walked through the 
station arm in arm with Secretary of State 
James G. Blaine, an assassin stepped for- 
ward with a cocked revolver and fired two 
shots at Garfield, striking him in the arm 
and side. When the lunatic, Charles J. 
Guiteau, was seized and dragged through 
the crowd, he cried, “Arthur is President of 
of the United States now.” 

Garfield lay in a coma for 80 days com- 
pletely unable to perform the duties of 
President. During that period, he performed 
only one official act—the signing of an ex- 
tradition paper. The total incapacity of the 
President during this period, we are told, 
had a harmful effect on the country. Con- 
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siderable Government business could not be 
conducted nor could important officials be 
appointed. It has been said that the 
Nation’s foreign relations, lacking the direc- 
tion of the Chief Executive, seriously de- 
teriorated. Only routine business was han- 
dled by department heads. 

Yet, nothing ‘was done. There was criti- 
cism that Secretary of State Blaine was at- 
tempting to usurp the President’s duties and 
there were insistent demands that Vice 
President Chester A. Arthur act. After 60 
days, a Cabinet meeting was held in which 
it was unanimously voted that Vice Presi- 
dent Arthur should assume the powers of 
the presidential office. But would he become 
President and thus preclude Garfield from 
returning to office? Opinions were divided. 
The members of the Cabinet voted 4-3, with 
Attorney General Wayne MacVeagh among 
the majority, that Arthur would become 
President and would thus permanently oust 
Garfield from office. The majority relied 
upon the fact that upon the three prior 
occasions of the death of the Chief Execu- 
tive, the Vice President had become Presi- 
dent and the language of the Constitution 
concerning death and inability were exactly 
the same. 

The Cabinet resolved that, before Arthur 
should take this momentous step, Garfield 
should be consulted about the serious con- 
sequence to him which might attend 
Arthur's assumption of the powers of Presi- 
dent. However, this could not be done by 
reason of Garfield’s desperate condition. 
Arthur himself emphatically declined to 
take any steps to assume the powers of the 
President on the ground that he would not 
be a party to ousting Garfield from office. 
If Vice President Arthur had believed that 
he would exercise the powers of the presi- 
dency only for the duration of the Presi- 
dent’s disability, there would have been no 
reason for his failure to exercise those 
powers. Considerable sentiment developed 
at the time for clarification of the law, but 
after Garfield’s death Arthur took office as 
President and the matter dropped. 

If such uncertainty could occur during the 
peaceful days of 1881, how frightening would 
be the prospect of similar uncertainty at a 
time when it is essential that the Nation 
have such continuity of official leadership as 
to enable critical decisions to be met and 
made. 

In periods of peace and quiet of the past, 
this issue may not have been of vital im- 
portance but in the dangerous critical days 
of world leadership, of nuclear weapons, of 
the touch of the ICBM on the nerve of dan- 
ger, of a powerful threatening enemy, the 
problem becomes one of paramount conse- 
quence. In times of almost continuous in- 
ternational crisis requiring immediate de- 
cisions by the Executive to safeguard the 
Nation’s interests, our future safety could 
possibly depend upon our ability to have 
provided clear definitive answers to this 
constitutional question. 


In the event of the inability of the Presi- 
dent to discharge the powers and duties of 
his office, does the Vice President succeed 
permanently to the Presidency? Or does he 
act as a temporary pinchhitter during the 
disability period? Who is authorized to say 
a President is unable to discharge his duties? 

You will recall that paragraph 6 of section 
1 of article II of the Constitution provides 
that “in case of the removal, death, resigna- 
tion and inability to discharge the powers 
and duties of the office of President, the same 
shall devolve on the Vice President.” ‘You 
will notice that the language is mandatory. 
“The same shall,” not “may,” devolve on the 
Vice President. “Devolve” means to pass 
down, descend, to transfer, and the manda- 
tory transfer to the Vice President occurs in 
the same way in each of the four situations: 
removal, death, resignation, or inability to 
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discharge the powers and duties of the office 
of President. No distinction is made as to 
what happens in case of presidential in- 
ability and the President's removal, death, or 
resignation. 

The Constitution states, “the same shall 
devolve on the Vice President * * *.” To 
what do the words “the same” refer? What 
is it that shall “devolve” upon the Vice Presi- 
dent? Is it the office of the President? In 
that case, the President would thenceforth 
be permanently excluded from his office; or 
do only the powers and duties devolve upon 
the Vice President and in that case, his 
tenure as the Acting Chief’ Executive would 
end upon the recovery of the President. 

It appears that there was a constitutional 
question, when the issue first. arose, whether 
the Vice President, in the case of the death 
of the President, became President or Acting 
President for the balance of the term, but 
this doubt has now been settled by estab- 
lished practice. 

The question first was presented when 
President William Henry Harrison died. of 
pneumonia in office in 1841, 1 month after 
his inauguration, “worn away and destroyed 
by the hordes of applicants for public office.” 
Did Vice President John Tyler become Presi- 
dent or Acting President? Many objected at 
the time to Tyler becoming President be- 
cause it was believed that the precedent 
would establish that the same result must 
occur when the President became disabled. 
It was argued that the records of the Con- 
stitutional Convention indicated that the 
Convention had not intended that the Vice 
President become President under the suc- 
cession clause but merely that he should 
exercise the powers and duties of the dis- 
abled President until his inability was re- 
moved. Daniel Webster, then Secretary of 
State, was the only Whig who was not greatly 
alarmed over what the Democrat, Tyler, 
would do in opposition to Whig policies and 
interests. Webster took the position that 
Vice President Tyler actually became Presi- 
dent. It was Tyler’s initial belief that he 
would act as President during Harrison’s 
unexpired term, but reflection changed his 
attitude and in his inaugural address he 
boldly proclaimed that he had been called 
to “the high office of this Confederacy.” 

The first paper submitted to Tyler for his 
signature had below the space for his sig- 
nature the words “Acting President.” Tyler 
was incensed and by a stroke of his pen 
eliminated the word “Acting” and signed as 
President, and President he became. After 
him, six other Vice Presidents, Fillmore, 
Johnson, Arthur, Theodore Roosevelt, Cool- 
idge, and Truman, did likewise upon the 
death of the President in office. From these 
precedents, it is now assumed that, in the 
case of the death _of a President, the Vice 
President becomes President for the unex- 
pired term. Yet, the very way the original 
doubt was resolved by these precedents has 
contributed to the problem in the case of the 
inability of the President. to discharge the 
powers and duties of his office. 

When we examine the original articles 
agreed upon in substance by the Constitu- 
tional Convention before their revision by 
the Committee of Style, we find that they 
made clear that upon the inability of. the 
President to discharge the powers and duties 
of his office, the Vice President should exer- 
cise those powers and duties “until the in- 
ability of the President be removed.” 

In other words, the framers of the Consti- 
tution intended that the Vice President 
would be acting as President, but would not 
become the President. Although acting as 
President, he would remain in the office of 
Vice President. 

The obscurity developed by reason of the 
revision made by the Committee of Style, 
which boiled the provision down to the sim- 
plified statement that in case of removal, 
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death, resignation, or inability to discharge 
the powers and duties of the office, “the same 
shall devolve on the Vice President.” 

This interpretation is borne out by the 
debates in the Convention indicating that 
the Vice Presidency was originally created 
to provide for an alternate Chief Executive 
who might function from time to time should 
the President be unable to exercise the powers 
and duties of his office. Indeed, only after 
the Convention decided upon this standby 
position did the Convention consider giving 
the Vice President something to do while he 
waited in the wings. The idea of assigning 
him the duty of presiding over.the Senate 
seems to have been an afterthought. 

In 1919, President Woodrow Wilson suf- 
fered a stroke while leading his great fight 
for the adoption of the covenant of the 
League of Nations. At that time the position 
of the United States had developed into one 
of world leadership. After our spectacular 
military and economic exertions in World 
War I, and at the moment that the leader of 
democracy was stricken; in the midst of the 
postwar effort to establish a lasting peace, 
a dramatic Senate battle over ratification of 
the Versailles Treaty and the covenant of 
the League of Nations was being waged. 

The illness of Wilson continued from his 
collapse on September 25, 1919, until the 
end of his presidential term on March 4, 1921. 
During this period of 1 year and 5 months, 
the President was unable to attend any 
Cabinet meetings or to perform most of his 
duties. The exact extent of his inability is 
not clear because his condition was carefully 
shielded from the public by Mrs. Wilson, his 
personal physician, and his entourage in the 
White House. Indeed, even the Vice Presi- 
dent and the Cabinet were kept in the dark 
about Wilson’s condition. It is said that for a 
considerable period of time—although the 
precise time is subject to speculation—he was 
completely unable to perform any of the 
duties of his high office. It has been be- 
lieved that Mrs. Wilson and the President’s 
physician played a major role in making and 
deciding matters of large public policy. In 
any event, the administration of the Gov- 
ernment almost was at a standstill for 1% 
years. 

Without the direCtion of the President or 
Vice President, Secretary of State Lansing 
called 21 Cabinet meetings in an attempt to 
prevent the affairs of the Government from 
becoming paralyzed. When Wilson heard of 
these meetings he accused Lansing of usurp- 
ing Presidential power and forced this out- 
standing Secretary of State to resign. Upon 
Lansing’s suggestion that the Cabinet re- 
quest Vice President Marshall to act as Presi- 
dent, Joseph P. Tumulty, Wilson’s secretary, 
replied: “You may rest assured that while 
Wilson is lying in the White House on the 
broad of his back I will not be a party to 
ousting him.” At that time widespread dis- 
cussion again ensued for clarification of the 
law, but when Wilson’s term expired the 
matter-died down again. 

Now why did Wilson's personal advisers 
fear knowledge of his disability becoming 
known? I believe that there can be no 


doubt that a primary reason was because of . 


their fear that public opinion would demand 
that Vice President Marshall take over the 
powers of the Presidency and, if Wilson 
should recover, he might face a constitutional 
fight to regain his office. In other words, the 
dangerous uncertainty of this constitutional 
provision was responsible for this deplorable 
situation. Attempts made to induce Vice 
President Marshall to act as President failed. 
The major reason Marshall was unwilling to 
act was because of the fear that once he did 
so, Wilson would be ousted permanently from 
the Presidency, 

The pernicious consequences of the belief 
that a Vice President actually succeeds to 
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the Presidency for the balance of the presi- 
dential term, when called upon to exercise 
the powers and duties of a disabled presi- 
dent, have been in both the Garfield and 
the Wilson case to frustrate the intent of 
the drafters of the Constitution that the Na- 
tion should have an alternate Chief Execu- 
tive ready to provide continuous Executive 
leadership. If it had been perfectly clear 
that constitutionally the President could 
resume his powers at any time his disability 
ended and he was relinquishing the reins 
only temporarily, this dangerous problem 
should not have arisen in either the Garfield 
or Wilson administrations. 

Immediately upon President Eisenhower's 
recovery from his heart attack in Colorado in 
September 1955 he directed the Department 
of Justice to institute a full legal study of 
the constitutional problem with respect to 
Presidential inability. His purpose was the 
preparation of a plan for the protection of 
the Nation in the event any President in the 
future were to become disabled. After an 
extensive study of the problem by Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, the President re- 
viewed alternative plans and authorized the 
Attorney General to consult persons outside 
the Government for their views and criti- 
cisms. The President also sought the opin- 
ions of the members of the Cabinet at a 
Cabinet meeting. Finally a definitive plan 
proposing a constitutional amendment was 
prepared by Attorney General Brownell, ap- 
proved by the President, orally presented by 
the President at a meeting of congressional 
leaders of both parties and publicly an- 
nounced in the testimony of the Attorney 
General before a subcommittee of the Ju- 
diciary Committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

President Eisenhower was the first Presi- 
dent of the United States who had the cour- 
age, the interest and the appreciation of the 
problem to attempt to correct this serious 
deficiency of the Constitution. Every prior 
President shrank from attempting to deal 
with this delicate matter or manifested no 
realization of the difficulty. 

On March 3, 1958, the President and the 
Vice President took an historic step in con- 
sultation with Attorney General William P. 
Rogers when they reduced to memorandum 
form, and published, their own understand- 
ing of the constitutional role of the Vice 
President as Acting President during the dis- 
ability of the President. The Eisenhower- 
Nixon understanding was stated in these 
terms: 

“The President and the Vice President 
have agreed that the following procedures 
are in accord with the purposes and pro- 
visions of article 2, section 1, of the Consti- 
tution, dealing with Presidential inability. 


They believe that these procedures, which 


are intended to apply to themselves only, 
are in no sense outside or contrary to the 
Constitution but are consistent with its 
present provisions and implement its clear 
intent. 

“1. In the event of inability the President 
would—if possible—so inform the Vice 
President, and the Vice President would 
serve as Acting President, exercising the 
powers and duties of the office until the 
inability had ended. 

“2. In the event of an inability which 
would prevent the President from com- 
municating ,with the Vice President, the 
Vice President, after such consultation as 
seems to him appropriate under the circum- 
stances, would decide upon the devolution 
of the powers and duties of the Office and 
would serve as Acting President until the 
inability had ended. 

“3. The President, in either event, would 
determine when the inability had ended 
and at that time would resume the full 
eT of the powers and duties of the 

ce.” : 
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I have no doubt that this unprecedented 
document although not binding upon fu- 
ture Presidents and Vice Presidents, will 
become recognized as a notable state paper 
of our constitutional history. 

On the day following the Eisenhower- 
Nixon announcement a bipartisan majority 
of the members of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, including Senators KEFravuver, 
DirKSEN, Hruska, HENNINGS, JOHNSTON, 
LANGER, WATKINS, JENNER, and BvurT LER, 
joined in- sponsoring a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment on presidential inability 
which adopted the administration’s proposal 
with certain changes in section 4 acceptable 
to the Executive. This proposed bipartisan 
amendment was promptly introduced in the 
Congress. 

Section 1 restates existing law in case of 
the removal, death, or resignation of the 
President. 

Section 2 provides that, if a President 
declares in writing that he is unable to 
discharge the powers and duties of his office, 
those powers and duties shall be discharged 
by the Vice President as acting President. 
This section assures a President in announc- 
ing his own inability that his powers and 
duties will be restored to him upon his 
recovery. 

Section 3 deals with a situation in which 
the President is unable or unwilling to 
declare his own disability. In that case, 
the Vice President with the approval of the 
majority of the heads of the executive de- 
partments in office—that is to say, the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet—shall make this decision. 
Many scholars agree that the Vice Presi- 
dent alone now has the authority under 
the Constitution to make this determina- 
tion. Section 3 requires the written con- 
currence of a majority of the members of 
the Cabinet. 

Section 4 provides that, whenever the 
President declares in writing that his dis- 
ability is terminated, ‘he shall resume the 
exercise of the powers and duties of his 
office. This provision affords a constitu- 
tional guarantee to a President that he will 
regain the powers of his office when his dis- 
ability has been removed. 

The realities of the situation suggest that 
it is unlikely a Vice President would at- 
tempt to assume the duties of the Presi- 
dency unless it were clear beyond challenge 
that the President was, in fact, unable to 
exercise the responsibilities of the office. 
The proposed constitutional provision pro- 
claiming plainly that the Vice President will 
merely discharge the powers and duties of 
the Presidential office for the temporary 
period of disability should negative any mo- 
tive of usurpation. At the same time, the 
Vice President should not in the future 
under the amendment refuse—as Vice Presi- 
dent Arthur and Vice President Marshall— 
to perform his constitutional duty of serv- 
ing as the.alternate executive temporarily 
when the circumstances require that he do 
sO. 
Section 4 will allow the President to re- 
sume the functions of his office although 
there might be a difference of opinion be- 
tween the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent whether the disability has ended. 
However, in the event of a dispute between 
them as to this, provision is made for im- 
mediate action by the Congress, whether 
then in session or not, to resolve the issue 
if raised in writing by the Vice President 
with the support of the majority of the 
Cabinet. A two-thirds vote of the Members 
present in both Houses would be required 
to establish the continued existence of the 
President's inability. Thereafter, the an- 
nouncement by the Acting President that 
the President’s inability has ended or a 
resolution adopted by a majority of both 
Houses will restore the powers of the Office 
to the President upon his recovery. 
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Historically this problem has never been 
one of a too aggressive Vice President but 
rather of a reluctant Vice President, who 
hesitated to exercise the powers of the Pres- 
ident under the present succession clause 
of the Constitution because of the uncer- 
tainty that his action might result in the 
permanent elimination of the President 
from his Office. 

The essential solution is a clarifying 
amendment establishing that the Vice 
President’s tenure of the Presidential powers 
is only temporary. This provision is the 
foundation of the administration’s proposal 
submitted in 1957, resubmitted in 1958, and 
the bipartisan amendment proposed in the 
same year. Thé proposal implements the 
original understanding of the members of 
the Constitutional Convention as indicated 
in the debates and in the original articles. 

There is now presented the best oppor- 
tunity in our history for the. solution of 
this problem. The time required for the 
ratification of a constitutional amendment 
will undoubtedly extend beyond the term 
of this administration and accordingly will 
be inapplicable to it. We do not know the 
person or the party that will occupy the 
White House in 1961, but we do know that 
under the Constitution, it will not be Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. At this moment in his- 
tory, the proposed measure can be consid- 
ered entirely upon its merits without any 
consideration of personalities or parties. 

At the time of each illness of President 
Eisenhower, as in the case of President Gar- 
field and President Wilson, there was a gen- 
eral recognition of the seriousness of this 
constitutional problem of succession and 
clamor by political leaders of both parties 
and the press that constructive measvres 
be taken for its resolution. Although the 
problem arises from a permanent inherent 
defect in our constitutional system, pro- 
posals for its resolution now lie dormant in 
the Congress under the press of far less 
significant matters. The bipartisan consti- 
tutional amendment was proposed over a 
year ago yet the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee and the House Judiciary Committee 
have taken no action of any kind. 

An informed and responsible public opin- 
ion appears needed to secure the action 
which the interests of the Nation plainly 
requires. 





World’s Only Albino Colony Owes Life 
to “Father” Tippit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, Olney, 
Tll., among other things is noted for its 
unique colony of white squirrels. Olney 
is my hometown and everyone in the 
area is proud to have these beautiful 
animals in our midst. I would like to 
take this means of letting my colleagues 
know more about these squirrels by sub- 
mitting for the Recorp a very excellent 
article recently published in the Olney 
Daily Mail: 

Wortp’s ONLY ALBINO CoLony Owes LIFE To 
“PaTuEer” TIPrit 
Otney, Itt.—When Tom Tippit frantically 
fired a shotgun at a fierce fox squirrel 56 
years ago he became the father of Olney’s 
famous white squirrels. 
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It is the only known place in the world 
where there is a colony of these snow-white 
animals, numbering between 600 and 700. 

Started here in 1902, they multiplied and 
stayed right here in Olney not caring to roam 
outside the city limits. And no wonder. The 
children love them, the people feed them, the 
Chamber of Commerce advertises them, and 
the law protects them. 

“Heaven protects them,” said Tom Tippit 
the other day. “At least it was an act of 
providence, my firing that shotgun way back 
in 1902.” 

It happened in Tippit’s woods, when Tom 
was 15, a mere broth of a boy. Today he is 
71. In his attractive little stucco house— 
still in Tippit’s woods—on Olney’s pretty 
residential North Silver Street, he sits on his 
wide screened porch or looks out his win- 
dows at the adorable little white animals. 
He watches them scamper across the spa- 
cious grounds and climb the old, old trees on 
this same land his grandfather, Matthew L. 
Tippit, obtained from the Government in 
1821. Tom's father, Thomas Tippit, Sr., was 
circuit clerk 13 years, served in the legisla- 
ture 12 years, was mayor of Olney and editor 
of the Olney Times. 

Before Tom Tippit entered the plot, Ezra 
Stroup was out hunting one day in 1902 on 
his father’s farm in Bonpas Township, 4 
miles southeast of Olmey. According to Bert 
Michels, Olney’s historian, Stroup fired into 
a bundle in a tree and the bundle fell to 
the ground with two albino squirrels. 


ORDERED FREED 


“One,” said Michels, “was cream colored 
and the other was pure white.” 

Stroup was delighted with his find and 
he took the squirrels home and after a while, 
he brought them to Olney in a cage and 
placed them in a window of Jasper Banks’ 
saloon. 

“I don’t know about that part of the 
story,” said Tippit. He crossed his legs, 
leaned back in his chair, and got set to talk. 

“I don’t know,” he repeated, “where they 
came from originally, but I'll tell you what 
happened after those squirrels left the sa- 
loon. One day my father came home and 
he said to me and my brother Bert, “You 


-boys go down to Jap Banks’ saloon and pick 


up those two white squirrels. Bring them 
out here and release them in the woods.” 

Tom said he and Bert hitched their horse 
to a cart and headed for downtown Olney. 
Bert was a little older, so he went into the 
saloon and brought out the caged animals. 

“When we arrived home,” said Tom, “We 
got a ladder and took the cage up in a tree 
and nailed it there. When we opened the 
door, the male squirrel started climbing 
higher. When he neared the top, out of the 
foliage appeared a large fox squirrel. He 
attacked the white one, ripping it to shreds. 
It dropped to the ground like a rag.” 


CERTAIN DEATH 


Tom and Bert were both scared and mad. 
They saw the female white squirrel leaving 
the cage and starting to climb higher in the 
tree. 

“I knew,” said Tom, “That it was certain 
death for that white squirrel. Now here’s 
where Providence stepped in. Just the day 
before I had been given permission to fire 
the family shotgun, and Idid. I thought of 
that gun, and I ran into the house and 
grabbed it, I loaded the gun on the run.” 

When Tom looked up the tree he saw the 
fox squirrel ready to pounce on the white 
one. He aimed the gun and fired. The 
fox squirrel fell to the ground, dead. 

“That white female,” said Tom, “went up 
into the tree, and in a few weeks we noticed 
some baby. white squirrels about the place.” 

As months and years passed, the white 
squirrels increased in numbers out there in 
Tippit’s Woods. The population grew and 
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grew, and the squirrels spread 6ut all over 
Olney. They became a common sight in 
trees and on lawns all over town. 

“They were welcomed,” said Editor Allen 
Yount of the Daily Mail, “by residents with 
such gentle treatment that they became 
and still remain almost tame.” 

Yount tells how the pretty white animals 
received widespread attention back in the 
1920’s. A newspaperman from Toronto, 
Canada, was visiting Ernie Hendershott in 
Olney. He was entranced by the squirrels 
and wrote a full page article about them for 
the Toronto paper. 


WIDELY PUBLICIZED 


“Shortly,” said Yount, “newspapers and 


magazines throughout the country started 
printing articles about Olney and its white 
squirrels. The Governor of Arizona, and 
many others, wrote here seeking a pair of 
them. He hoped that colonies of them could 
be started in other places. Although many 
were caught and shipped away, it is under- 
stood that they never develop into a colony 
in any other place.” 

Olney became so proud of her white squir- 
rels, the City Council in 1925 passed an 
ordinance to protect them. There's a $25 
fine awaiting anyone caught destroying one 
or transporting any out of town. In 1943, 
State Representatives Clyde Lee and Homer 
Kasserman put through the legislature a 
bill which placed the Olney squirrels under 
State protection. 

“You can see them almost anywhere in 
town,” said Mrs. Edith Newton, city clerk. 
She was looking out of the city hall window 
across busy Whittle Avenue, where cars were 
streaming by. “I just saw a couple a few 
minutes ago over there in that tree across 
the street.” 

Olney goes all out in glorifying the white 
squirrels. Every policeman and fireman has 
an outline of the bushy-tailed animal as 
shoulder patches on their uniforms. 

“They're so tame,” exclaimed Mrs. Wil- 
liam G. Smight, Jr., 929 East Main Street. 
“They come up on our front porch and sit on 
the railing. One day we had guests from 
Kentucky, and the squirrels just sat there 
while the guests took pictures of them.” 

“They're prettiest after a rain,’’ Mrs. Smith 
said. 

“Roaming around town,” she explained, 
“their fur gets soiled and they don’t look so 
white. Right after a rain or snowfall, the 
lovable little creatures are as white as snow.” 


BEWARE TRAFFIC 


Millard Davis sees scores of the pets every 
day in the city’s 54-acre park, where he lives 
as custodian, but you needn’t go to the park 
to find them. They're all over’ town, living 
close to the people who put out nuts and 
cornbread for them. 

“If we crack the nuts,” said Mr. Tippit, 
“the squirrels eat them at once. If we 
don’t, they usually bury them for a short 
time. They like hickory nuts best, I believe, 
but they are hard to find. The squirrels get 
a lot of pecans.” 

It probably isn’t necessary, but. the Daily 
Mail comes out every few months with an 
appeal to the people to feed the squirrels. 

Tom Tippit and many others are worried 
now. They are afraid the whole squirrel 
population is decreasing because of traffic 
hazards. The squirrels have legal protection 
and love, but cars are killing them too fast. 
Every day or so one is found on a street 
where it was run over by an auto. 


“They're smart, though,” said Tippit, “I 
hope they are smart enough to lick the 
traffic problem. I’ve actually seen thi§ hap- 
pen many times in the past year or two— 
I’ve seen these little white scamps crossing 
the streets by walking the telephone and 
electric wires, high up over the passing 
cars,” 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway Is Only a Fore- 
taste of What Is Possible in the Future 
for Americans of Faith and Courage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, there are 
few things that can happen only once 
in all of history. One of them is the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. There was no other 
place on this planet where a whole new 
ocean could be created by man. Com- 
pletion of the seaway will prove to be 
an event of greater significance than we 
probably can realize at this time. 

The seaway begins at Duluth, Minn., 
2,300 miles inland. On July 11 there 
was an enthusiastic celebration at Du- 
luth of the seaway’s dedication. Gover- 
nors attended from four States, Mon- 
tana, South Dakota, and Nebraska— 
which for the first time in their history 
are given a seaport. 

The main address at the Governors 
dinner on Saturday night, July 11, 1959, 
was given by the Honorable Fred A Sea- 
ton, Secretary of the Interior. Because 
of the unusual scope and perspective of 
the address—and its vision of the fu- 
ture possible to Americans of faith and 
courage—I am including it here: 
Appress By Frep A. SEATON, SECRETARY OF THE 

INTERIOR, AT THE GOVERNORS’ DINNER, HOTEL 

DULUTH, DULUTH, MINN., JuLY 11, 1959 

It is of course an honor to participate in 
the dedication of the seaway Port of Duluth, 
here at the extremity of the foyrth seacoast 
of the United States on what has now become 
the fifth ocean of the world. 

On such an occasion it seems only fitting 
to remind ourselves of the fact that the 
newly opened St. Lawrence Seaway is many 
things. 

First of all, it is a magnificent physical 
symbol of the friendship between the United 
States and Canada, and of nearly a century 
of peaceful cooperation between our two 
countries. 

It is a major source of hydroelectric energy, 
with a power dam as Massena, N.Y., 
surpassed on this continent only by Grand 
Coulee and Niagara—a power dam which will 
serve consumers on both sides of the inter- 
national boundry. 

It is a pathway for ships—big ships, flying 
the flags of countries on six continents, ex- 
porting from and importing to the infant 
seaports of Buffalo and Erie and Cleveland 
and Chicago and Duluth-Superior.. In less 
than 2 months after its opening on April 
25, more than 1,500 vessels traveled this 
waterway. And long after the parades and 
pageantry of the formal dedications of the 
seaway end, such deep sea vessels will go 
on year in and year out, weaving their pat- 
tern of peaceful international trade. 

Eight American States border the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway. They 
presently have 25 percent of the total number 
of American farms, 40 percent of the Amer- 
ican population, and 46 percent of America’s 
gross income. The port of Duluth-Superior 
directly serves two—Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, 

Stretching out beyond them is America’s 
heartland, including Canada and western sec- 
tions of the United States rich in natural re- 
sources, To all these areas and to the lake 
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ports which serve them, the new seaway 
offsets tremendous opportunities for eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Opportunities, however, are not gifts. 
Rather are they circumstances to be seized 
upon by the bold, the intelligent, and the 
energetic. So it is that the cities which 
reap the major rewards to be offered by the 
seaway will be those which look ahead, plan 
ahead, and build ahead. It is perfectly 
evident to me that you in Duluth are well 
aware of that fact. You deserve congratu- 
lations on your Arthur M. Clure Public 
Marine Terminal, dedicated today, and on 
the private facilities which will join it in the 
years to come. I honor you for your initia- 
tive and foresight. 

As you well know, the total tonnage of 
cargo through Duluth-Superior has histori- 
cally ranked second only to that through the 
port of New York. With the gradual ex- 
haustion of Minnesota’s high-grade iron ore 
reserves, some people have feared that your 
port would sink in the national scale. The 
new seaway puts such doubts to flight and 
brings Duluth new hope for the future. 

There is ample evidence to support such 
a conclusion. 

Since 1915 the tonnage through the Pan- 
ama Canal has increased 10 times. In the 
past 10 years traffic on the US. inland 
waterways, excluding the Great Lakes, has 
nearly doubled. Recognizing the leaping 
growth of our population and economy, we 
may well expect a repetition of these historic 
waterway patterns here. 

Before the seaway was widened and deep- 
ened, the volume of cargo that moved through 
it every year totaled about 13 million tons. 
In this first year of the improved seaway, the 
volume is expected to be nearly twice as 
great—25 million tons. And in another 
decade, it should double again, going to 50 
million tons, as our population grows past 
200 million and the gross national product 
of our economy leaves the one-half trillion 
dollar mark behind it. 

Tonight is indeed a night for rejoicing 
over the fulfillment of a dream nearly 3 cen- 
turies old. In 1680 Francois Dollier de Cas- 


‘son worked out a plan for a route around the 


Lachine Rapids at Montreal—a plan, inci- 
dentally, which never went into effect. One 
hundred years later, George Washington 
caught a glimpse of what might happen to 
the economy of his new Nation if it could 
but “open the road” between the Great Lakes 
and the sea. More than another century 
later the United States and Canada under- 
took joint studies of the St. Lawrence, and 
from 1903 forward vessels with a draft of 
less than 14 feet could travel up the little 
seaway. 

The big seaway, however, was still a big 
dream when the United States and Canada 
signed the Seaway Treaty of July 18, 1932, 
during the Presidency of Herbert Hoover. It 
remained but a big dream for nearly another 
quarter of a century, perennially supported 
by leaders of both major political parties, 
never enacted; always a bill, never a law—a 
permanent portrait, many thought, in the 
gallery of noble and futile causes. 

To those doubters, the seaway was in a 
class with statehood for Alaska and Hawaii— 
the class of good things that just couldn't be 
accomplished. 

Today all those doubts have been re- 
solved—affirmatively. The St. Lawrence Sea- 
way is a fact. Alaska and Hawaii have be- 
come States. And, I submit to you, it is no 
accident that all three things happened at 
long last during the Presidency of one man, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Largely because’ of his strong leadership 
the promises. have become realities, and 
inaction has been translated into action. 
Having voted for the seaway as a Member 
of the United States Senate, in 1952, I take 
pride—I hope pardonably—in the fact that 
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after 25 years of frustrating talk and delay, 
the necessary legislation was passed by a 
Congress made up of a majority of members 
of the same political persuasion as the Pres- 
ident. Valuable bipartisan support was 
given, of course, and for that we should 
all be grateful. 

Just 1 week ago today it was my 
privilege, at the tri-State border of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Virginia, to dedicate 
the Cumberland Gap National Historical 
Perk. Through that hallowed historic area 
in the year 1775, Daniel Boone and 30 axmen 
drove through the 200-mile Wilder Road 
making possible settlement beyond the Al- 
leghenies in the fertile grasslands of Ken- 
tucky. 

Just 2 weeks ago the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, with bipartisan support, ap- 
proved legislation establishing the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal National Historical 
Park—a park preserving for posterity a canal 
built in the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury, which once carried freight over the 
180 miles between Washington, D.C. and 
Cumberland, Md. 

Just 1 month ago it was my honor to 
dedicate the Glendo Dam in Wyoming—a 
major new reclamation dam authorized in 
1954, and now completed—at a site on the 
historic Oregon Trail, over which a century 
ago pioneers pushed westward to the Pacific. 

The men who hacked out the Wilderness 
Road, dug the C. & O. Canal, and trudged 
westward to California and Oregon were 
the kind of people who neither accept hori- 
zons as impassable barriers nor walk back- 
ward into the future with their eyes forever 
fixed on the past. They were men who 
seized the future, and the road, the canal, 
and the trail all remain today as monuments 
both to their daring and their determina- 
tion and ability to gaze far ahead. 

Among such monuments in our own time, 


the St. Lawrence Seaway is a towering 
colossus. 

It is, however, only a single symbol of the 
Eisenhower administration’s leadership and 


the foresight of the Congress of the United 
States in the fields of commerce and trans- 
portation. There are many others. 

Going vigorously about the job of meeting 


the 20th century needs of the Ameri- 
can people, the administration in 1956 
launched a $38 billion Federal highway 


program, which in 13 years will have pro- 
vided the most modern Federal roatiways all 
over America to meet our growing needs for 


roads, both for defense and economic 
purposes. 

Last year there was established for the 
first time in our history a Federal Aviation 


Agency, designed to discharge increasing re- 
sponsibilities of the Federal Government in 
the field of commercial aviation 

The view from my office window in the 
Department of the Interior Building in Wash- 
ington looks out over the Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and Lincoln Memorials. Further out 
on the horizon is the National Airport. 
Screaming airliners rise up from behind the 
trees to pass almost directly over the temple 
which we have built to honor Lincoln. And 
as they do, I can’t help thinking of horse- 
drawn carriages of Washington and Lincoln's 
time plowing up the mud on a rainy day 
on Constitution Avenue. The airplane is a 
symbol of a technological advance to a pres- 
ent which would stagger the imagination of 
our ancestors and of a future which surely 
would stagger ours. 

In your lifetime and. mine, one of the 
most important Federal agencies may well 
be the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, set up last year to carry out 
aeronautical and space research and devel- 
opment. 

Satellites have been placed in orbit around 
the earth and the sun and have sent back 
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their radio messages. The monkeys Able and 
Baker have made the trip into space and 
returned to the Pentagon to be the guests 
of honor at one of the most hilarious and 
memorable press conferences in the history 
of Washington. Soon the X-15 rocket plane 
will attempt to take a human pilot into 
space and return him safely to earth. 

Seven fine, courageous young Americans 
now stand ready, after the most rigorous 
kind of training and conditioning, to make 
the first manned flight in a satellite into 
outer space. 

Moreover, at the urging of the administra- 
tion, in the past few years the Congress has 
approved other Federal activities which could 
well revolutionize transportation right here 
on our own planet—particularly transporta- 
tion under, on, and over the water. 

Last August 8 the atomic submarine Nau- 
tilus made the first undersea voyage in his- 
tory beneath the polar icecap. A week later 
the submarine Skate did the same thing. 
Currently, the Department of Commerce is 
working to develop the undersea merchant 
ship, nuclear powered, as a freight boat of the 
future, capable of speeds of 30 knots ‘or 
more. 

In just 10 days, the first lady of the United 
States, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, will 
launch at Camden, N.J., the U.S.S. Savannah, 
the world’s first nuclear-powered merchant 
ship, capable of carrying, at a speed of 20 
knots, 60 passengers, 130 crew members, and 
10,000 tons of cargo. Visiting ports of call 
all over the world, it will ride the waves 
as a symbol of the American people’s deter- 
mination to put nuclear power to peaceful 
application. 

Next year the Maritime Administration of 
the Department of Commerce plans to begin 
building an 80-ton hydrofoil test craft—a 
ship that in effect would ride on a wing- 
like structure, skimming the surface of the 
water without leaving any wake, reaching 
the almost incredible speed of 80 knots. If 
such a ship of commercial size proves feasi- 
ble—and we shall soon know—it could make 
the trip from New York to Southampton in 
England overnight. 

In addition, the Maritime Administration 
has begun investigating the feasibility of 
the levitation ship—one that wouldn’t even 
touch the water, once underway, that would 
have its weight lifted above the surface by 
a jet of air forced downward, and that could 
speed along carrying tons of cargo and 
hundreds of passengers at 100 or more knots 
an hour. 

All these accomplishments and plans of 
the Federal Government, under the leader- 
ship of a great President, to me refiect the 
dreams and hopes and wishes of a people— 
the American people—who, like the pioneers 
of the 18th and 19th centuries, have their 
eyes fixed with hope on the future. 

History, I am sure, will vindicate that 
hope. Probably in our lifetime—certainly 
in the lifetime of our children—citizens of 
Duluth and Chicago and Toledo and Buffalo 
will grow familiar with sights which would 
be strange indeed to our eyes: Such sights, 
possioly as atomic-powered freight-carrying 
submarines, atomic merchant ships, hydro- 
foil ships, levitation ships, speeding along 
this great 2,300-mile international seaway 
and other waterways of the globe, bringing 
the products of the world to our docks and 

ng American products of farm and fac- 
tory to the ends of the earth. 

Faint-hearted despair is frequently a prod- 
uct manufactured by a salesman with a pur- 
pose, peddied with such noise, and all too 
often bought by the gullible. A free coun- 
try, of, course, will not and must not outlaw 
even the demagogue and the fool. But a 
free people, while permitting such individ- 
uals to talk, can also refuse to listen to them 
and certainly refuse to follow them. 
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On such a night as this we can with reason 
rejoice in great achievements and yet see 
them only as forerunners of even greater 
ones to come. Yes; this is a night for being 
true to our forebears, and in a large sense 
it is also a night for resolving to do in our 
time what they did in theirs: Look to the 
future with intelligence and confidence and 
courage. 





Our Chickens Have Come Home To Roost 
on the Eaves of the Federal Treasury 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Government began its 1960 fiscal 
year on July 1 by the forced borrowing 
of $3 billion in new cash. The money 
was borrowed by auctioning 258-day 
Treasury bills on a best-offer basis. The 
securities were sold at prices which gave 
purchasers an average interest rate of 
4.075 percent. This rate compares with 
4.56 percent on an issue of 221-day bills 
auctioned early in May. Then, a few 
days later, Uncle Sam borrowed another 
$2 billion at increased rates. 

Why was this new borrowing neces- 
sary? It became a must because the 
Federal Government, already deeply in 
debt through the spending of funds not 
covered by tax and revenue income, 
needed money to meet a host of current 
obligations. Congress was obliged to 
again increase the debt cciling on June 
19 for the third time in less than 18 
months. Just where this headlong 
plunge into Federal indebtedness will 
stop, I do not know. Each year that 
Congress fails to balance the budget pre- 
scribed on the basis of the anticipated 
income of the Treasury, Federal indebt- 
edness will continue to mount. The 
President has pleaded for Congress to 
authorize and appropriate only those 
funds which the budget income can sus- 
tain. Time and time again, Congress 
has failed to heed this urgent request. 

Some folks—particularly that breed of 
political economist who scoffs at deficit 
spending and its inflationary byprod- 
ucts—continue to cling to the baffling 
theory that “it just doesn’t make any 
difference.” Other folks are indiffer- 
ent—some are resentful of those who 
believe in legislating with the prudence 
demanded by the fiscal condition of the 
Treasury—particularly if this prudence 
is applied to the curtailment of any pro- 
gram which makes a special interest 
group the beneficiary of new Federal 
obligations. Fortunately, there are still 
many millions of Americans who realize 
the pitfalls of a loose fiscal policy. But 
whether those in each of these three 
categories agree or not, it certainly af- 
fects each and every one of us. And it 
will mean, too, that part of the great 
American heritage which will befall our 
children and grandchildren will be a 
thoroughly mortgaged government. 
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And here’s how our chickens have 
come home to roost on the Federal Treas- 


ury: 

The $5 billion which the Treasury*De- 
partment was obliged to borrow this 
month to meet Uncle Sam’s accrued bills 
between now and the middle of August 
will have to be paid back next March 
out of income taxes when the Treasury 
starts collecting again from all of us. 
When Secretary of Treasury Anderson 
went to the Nation’s bankers on two oc- 
casions this month to borrow this money 
to tide Uncle Sam over temporarily, he 
was obliged to pay the highest rate of 
interest in the history of the Nation’s 
fiscal transactions. 

Moneylenders know that Uncle Sam is 
already up to his ears in debt. They 
also know that they can be choosy 
about the length of their Joans and the 
interest which they must get to make it 
worthwhile to make these loans. There 
are still Members of Congress and other 
self-styled experts out of Congress who 
feel that they can maintain the 4.5 per- 
cent interest rate ceiling on Treasury 
loans for more than 5 years. But re- 
gardless of what anyone thinks, Con- 
gress just doesn’t set the level of inter- 
est rates today. Instead, it is the “mar- 
ket” which sets the level. This market 
is made up of those who must loan the 
money—and they have simply told-Con- 
gress that there will be no loans avail- 
able to Uncle Sam at any figure less 
than that which they might derive from 
private investments. Frankly, you just 
can’t blame them, either. 

It does seem almost ironical that the 
Treasury of the United States, tradi- 
tionally the soundest and most riskproof 
agency in the world, is being obliged to 
pay approximately twice the amount in 
interest on its borrowing than it did for 
a similar loan just a year ago. 

How does this situatiorr develop? 

It it relatively a simple thing to un- 
derstand. The fact of the matter is 
that the demand for money is exceeding 
the supply available. Private invest- 
ments with sound securities and an ap- 
parent ability to repay its creditors on 
each due date have created a demand 
which now exceeds the supply of money 
on the market. Necessarily, the Federal 
Reserve. System is refusing to swell the 
pool of easy money to meet all of these 
demands. Hence, the cost of borrowing 
money is becoming more expensive in 
the form of higher interest rates charged 
to anyone seeking loans—whether it is 
you, I, or Uncle Sam himself. 

President Eisenhower and the fiscal 
experts of the administration are facing 
the reality of this situation. They know 
that, if we are going into debt and incur- 
ring obligations for which we must bor- 
row money, that. any ceiling on intefest 
rates is unrealistic. Uncle Sam will 
either have to pay the market price for 
money he borrows when the demand 
faces him or will just not get it. It is just 
as simple as that. 

It seems to me that Congress is begin- 
ning to realize that deficit spending can 
be a costly and dangerous business—that 
is, more Members of Congress than ap- 
parently understood it in the years and 
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months past. But, as I have said somany 
times before, there is just no way this 
Nation can continue on this deficit- 
spending spree without suffering the fis- 
cal hangover which invariably follows. 

The only remedy to our present fiscal 
ills which have accumulated over these 
many years is self-discipline, which must 
start in the Congress of the United 
States. Voting for various types of bills 
which are in excess of the amounts we 
can afford, predicated upon our Federal 
revenues, is not always politically expe- 
dient. We are learning, I hope, that the 
expediency of voting funds that create 
deficits beyond our ability to pay is both 
costly and dangerous. The biggest job 
facing the lawmakers today and in the 
future is simply a matter of facing the 
facts of life and, in doing so, conveying 
to many people, seeking more and more 
Government subsidies and assistance, 
that the funds are just not available. 
The only alternative for those who wish 
to satisfy every constituent’s desire is to 
publicly stand for the tax increases nec- 
essary to pay the tab. The day had bet- 
ter soon come when those elected to Con- 
gress can no longer run on a platform of 
more spending and tax reductions, too. 
It is just a case of the public learning 
that no one can ride the same horse in 
two directions at the same time. 

It is for this reason, among others, that 
I introduced House bill 8088 to require 
rolicall votes on all appropriation bills. 

This is an oft-repeated story. But I 
predicted a year ago that we would be 
faced with another increase in the na- 
tional debt unless we began living within 
our budgetary means. And, since it has 
come to pass, we can only hope that we 
may profit from yesterday’s mistake. 





A Leading Southern Newspaper Exposes 
Another Case of Yellow Journalism 
Directed Against the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rscorp, I include an edi- 
torial from a recent issue of the Shreve- 
port (La.) Journal; subsequently reprint- 
ed in the June 24 issue of the Jackson 
(Miss.) Daily News. I think this edito- 
rial particularly significant as it points 
out very clearly the grossly unfair poli- 
cies of much of the northern press in re- 
porting racial incidents which occur in 
the South, as contrasted with their re- 
porting similar incidents which occur in 
their areas. 

The editorial follows: 

Ir’s TAKEN A LOT OF NUDGING BUT WIRE 

SERVICE COMING AWAKE 

Last Friday the Associated Press teletype 
machines in the Journal’s editorial rooms 
ticked out eight tiny paragraphs which re- 
lated that a 14-year-old white schoolgirl in 
New York had been raped by a Negro. 
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After reading down to the sixth paragraph 
we learned that there were six Negroes in- 
volved—not just one. And, reading on to 
the seventh paragraph, we found out that the 
girl had also been beaten and dragged across 
the schoolyard—not merely raped. 

In the meantime, not a line had been 
received from the AP’s rival, United Press 
International. A few lines showed up later. 

The lack of attention which the New York 
case was receiving as compared to that which 
was given the rape of a 19-year-old Negro 
coed by four young white men in Florida was 
all too typical. When a crime against a 
Negro is committed in the South, the north- 
ern press turns out en masse for a field day. 
Newspaper reporters, biased magazine writ- 
ers, television cameramen with eyes trained 
for the seamy side of life, and motion pic- 
ture photographers descend upon the scene 
and. stage a little carnival of their own. 
When they're finished with their chores, the 
South is smeared again. 

But let a crime against a white person be 
committed by a Negro in the North and the 
silence is deafening. Seemingly, the wire 
services’ prize-winning reporters suddenly 
become blind and paralyzed and are unable 
to write a single line about the horror which 
has occurred. Cameramen are away on dis- 
tant assignments and the ones left behind 
can’t get their equipment into focus. News 
magazines, which Gov. Orval Faubus of 
Arkansas says are printed for people who 
can’t think, and picture magazines which 
he says are printed for people who can’t read, 
are completely disinterested. We're used to 
this sort of treatment by now. 

Still the slighting of the New York rape 
case by the wire services Friday caused us to 
make one more protest. We ignored the 
United Press International but—with tongue 
in cheek—we sent the following telegram to 
New Orleans’ Bureau of the Associated Press 
and to the AP's general offices in New York: 

“Appreciate 2,000 words on gang rape of 
14-year-old white girl in New York. Want 
comparisons between New York case, in 
which girl raped by one Negro while five 
others looked on, and Florida case in which 
Negro coed raped by four whites. Point out 
no brutality in Florida, while white girl in 
New York beaten and dragged to her fate. 
Appreciate dispatching Relman Morin (the 
AP’s reporter who won the Pultizer prize 
for smearing Little Rock) to scene. Inter- 
view parents, Get editorial reaction North, 
East, South, and West. Want full picture 
coverage. Contact president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Citizens’ Councils in 
Greenwood, Miss., for statement. Ask 
NAACP if any ‘prayer groups’ organized to 
seek ‘justice’ for Negroes. Anything from 
Eisenhower? Please keep story running 
daily till settled. Please expedite.” 

Ridiculous requests? Not at all. Every 
one of ‘these steps would have been taken 
by the AP and UPI at the urgings of north- 


“ern newspapers if a 14-year-old southern 


Negro schoolgirl had been raped by a south- 
ern white man on her school grounds in the 
South while five. other southern whites 
looked on. 

Our protests could not have been given 
better timing. Whether it had anything to 
do with subsequent developments we do not 
know, but by Saturday morning it was ap- 
parent the Associated Press was giving 
greatly increased attention to the New York 
rape case. 

-For one thing, the AP’s reporters had dis- 
covered by Saturday that the 14-year-old 
white girl had been raped by three of the 
Negroes instead of one, as originally re- 
ported. In addition, the AP had discovered 
that one of the six Negro gangsters involved 
in the attack had actually held the 14-year- 
old white girl while the three Negroes crimi- 
nally assaulted her. And it had reaffirmed 
the fact that the girl was beaten and 
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dragged across the schoolyard—adding the 
new information that she was also gagged. 

But best of all was this additional Asso- 
ciated Press story which bares the hypoc- 
risy of the Northern press: 

“New YorK.—New York newspapers, 
which gave considerable attention to last 
week’s Tallahassee, Fla., race trial, Friday 
did not front-page the New York rape of a 
white teenager by six Negro youths. * * * 

“The Post gave the New York story a 
column on page 4. * * * 

“The New York rape made page 10 of the 
Journal-American, page 21 of the World- 
Telegram, page 5 of the morning Daily News, 
page 3 of the morning Mirror, page 3 of the 
morning Herald Tribune, and page 11 of the 
Times.” 

We congratulate the Associated Press, the 
world’s largest newsgathering organization, 
on its awakening to the gravity of the New 
York rape case. 

We still have no details from United Press 
International, but we are forwarding to UPI 
a copy of our telegram to the AP. 





Laws Against Filth Should Be Explicit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an editorial from the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer of July 13, 1959: 

Laws AGAINST FILTH SHOULD BE EXPLICIT 


Philadelphia over the weekend was the 
focal point for a double-barreled attack 
against obscenity. If the constructive sug- 
gestions that were made are adopted by law- 
makers in Washington and Harrisburg, real 
progress can be achieved in the campaign to 
curb purveyors of filth. 

US. Representative KaTHRYN E. GRANAHAN 
of Philadelphia presided at hearings held in 
this city by the House Subcommittee on 
Postal Operations, which is studying ways to 
combat filth in the mails more effectively. 
Mrs, GRANAHAN well may have found the key 
to the problem when she said laws against 
obscenity must use clearer and more specific 
language even though it might ‘be embar- 
rassing in its frankness.” 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, assembled here 
in 40th annual State convention, approved 
unanimously a resolution calling for a new 
Pennsylvania statute against obscenity that 
would include “a legally specific and widely- 
accepted, clear-cut definition of the meaning 
of the words used to describe violations.” 

The proposed law would replace the one 
recently declared unconstitutional by the 
State supreme court because it dealt in broad 
generalizations and did not adequately define 
“obscene” and other words. 

A serious obstacle to the writing of sound 
legislation against obscenity at both the 
State and national levels has been the reluc- 
tance of Congressmen and legislators to use 
words that are explicit. As a result laws 
against filth have been handed one setback 
after another in decisions of Federal and 
State courts. 

The time has come to put aside inhibitions 
and enact laws that deal with the obscenity 
problem in realistic language. Representa- 
tive GRANAHAN and her committee, and dele- 
gates to the State VFW convention, deserve 
active public support in their efforts to 
stamp out filth in the mails, on the news- 
stands and anywhere else that it appears. 

Laws with teeth—and straightforward 
definitions—are needed to do an effective job. 
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Hold the Line on Stcel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
probably never before have any labor- 
management negotiations been followed 
with as much interest and apprehension 
on the part of the general public as in 
the current steel crisis. Americans 
everywhere have come to realize that 
another round of wage-price increases 
only means they must run that much 
faster in their relentless race with the 
cost of living. 

The July 13 issue of Life magazine con- 
tains an editorial which, I think, merits 
careful reflection. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude this editorial, which follows: 

Houtp THE LINE ON STEEL 


Our Nation this week faces a showdown 
on a domestic issue of crucial importance to 
the battle against inflation. The showdown 
is in steel. The issue is whether the vicious 
spiral of wage-and-price inflation is to be 
checked or whether a new wave is to be set 
in action. 

The United Steelworkers Union, which de- 
ferred a strike for 2 weeks at the President’s 
request, seems nevertheless determined to 
strike unless the industry makes some wage 
concessions. Industry spokesmen say they 
are equally as determined to resist any in- 
crease in their costs. Furthermore, they say 
no wage increase can be made without a fur- 
ther price increase. 

As we see it, there are four possible out- 
comes to this struggle in steel: 

A small wage increase without a rise in 
prices. Such a raise, if held within the limits 
of productivity gains, would not be infla- 
tionary. 

A wage increase with a price increase. 
This would be inflationary and would set 
off a shock wave of price rises, all over the 
economy, with further shrinking of the dol- 
lar’s value. 

A cut in steel prices to justify holding the 
wage line entirely. We have urged this in 
the past. We still think it would be a mark 
of statesmanship and would win wide public 
support to the industry’s position.. The 
British industry has just cut prices 2 per- 
cent. The U.S. industry is complaining 
loudly about the inroads of foreign compe- 
tition. Why not meet it with more compe- 
tition? The industry, however, seems de- 
termined not to cut prices. 

No wage increase and no price increase 
either. The union says it won't stand for 
the first. 

Of these four possibilities the likeliest, un- 
fortunately, is a wage raise larger than is 
justified, accompanied by another hike in 
prices. This would repeat the dreary pattern 
of big business-big labor collusion which has 
already contributed so much to inflation. 
The most likely outcome of a strike, if past 
patterns are repeated, is the sham of a vaca- 
tion at the consumers’ expense—a quick 
strike, with a quick yielding of a raise, with 
@ quick sequence of jacked-up prices to keep 
the profit level rising. 

A steel strike could even have a medicinal 
. effect on the economy if the industry really 
were determined to hold both the price and 
wage line, Despite current wildcat strikes 
by a few, most steelworkers do not have their 
hearts in this battle, since poll after poll has 
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shown their main concern is a stable income 
rather than higher houly rates; they too 
have grown fed up with illusory raises which 
are canceled out by price rises. The time is 
indeed ripe for some important changes in 
union philosophy, away from wage battles 
whose gains are self-defeating and toward 
stabler production and employment. 

Of the possible solutions we have outlined, 
the least harmful of the more feasible ones 
would be a small raise without a price rise. 
Great technological advances and new proc- 
esses in the industry have been yielding 
rapid gains in productivity. U.S. Steel’s 
profits, which have risen from $3 a share to 
an estimated more than $7 since 1953, in- 
dicate there is room to pass on some of these 
productivity gains, if not to the consumer, 
then to labor, without price increases. 
Since other industries have already raised 
wages slightly for 1959, the steelworkers can 
scarcely be expected to settle for nothing. 
But the big need is for both the industry 
and the union to consider the public in- 
terest as well as their selfish ones. For as 
steel goes, so goes inflation—and inflation 
has got to be checked. Let the steel com- 
panies and the unions know how you feel. 
After all, it’s your dollar—your pension, 
savings, insurance and the security of your 
old age—which are at stake. 





Tax Recommendation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Sylvia Porter, published in the New 
York Post. In the article Miss Porter 
discusses the merits and the beneficial 
results of the Keogh-Jenkins bill. I hope 
this measure will be brought up for con- 
sideration at this session of Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tax BREAK FoR MILLIONS 
(By Sylvia F. Porter) 

Tucked into six short paragraphs of the 
British Government’s revolutionary 1956-57 
budget is a provision of deepest bread-and- 
butter importance to all of our Nation’s self- 
employed—small businessmen and profes- 
sionals, shopkeepers and farmers, account- 
ants and artists. 

If you are among the 11 million Americans 
in this category, send a mental “thank you” 
to Britain—and Tread on. 

For Britain has become the first major 
nation in the world to accept the principle 
that under today’s tax laws, a corporation 
employee covered by a pension plan gets a 
great tax break.not available to the self- 
employed wanting to build his own retire- 
ment program. Britain formally has ad- 
mitted a glaring injustice exists. 

And so Britain soon will allow a self- 
employed person tax exemption on a limited 
amount of earnings he puts aside every year 
in a retirement program. 

In our country at least 20,000 corporations 
have pension plans. Probably 20 million 
employees pay no taxes on funds placed in 
the pension’ pools forsthem; they pay taxes 
only when they retire and start drawing their 
pensions. 
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But the self-employed gets no similar tax- 
exemption. .Earnings he puts aside in a re- 
tirement plan are taxed at today’s high rates. 
The discrimination is clear, undeniable. 

For almost 10 years a group of dedicated 
citizens has been fighting for a law which 
would establish some tax equality between 
the self-employed and the corporation execu- 
tive or employee covered by a pension plan. 

Bill after bill has been introduced into 
Congress with the sponsorship of both Re- 
publicans and Democrats—only to be killed 
because of protests that the move would cost 
the Treasury too much in revenue. 

Right now, there are bills in the House 
sponsored by New York Democrat Krocu 
and Ohio Republican Jenkins which, in brief, 
would permit a self-employed person to get 
a tax deduction on an annual contribution 
to an approved pension plan up to 10 percent 
of his earned income or $5,000; raise the 
limit a bit for taxpayers over the age of 55; 
hold the maximum deduction during a life- 
time to $100,000; tax the funds only when 
the individual starts drawing on the pension 
at the age of 65. 

In his 1952 campaign, President Eisen- 
hower stated flatly that the self-employed 
had been forgotten in legislation giving tax- 
exemption to pension plans for corporation 
employees and he added: 

“I think something ought to be done to 
help these people help themselves by allow- 
ing a reasonable tax deduction for money 
put aside by them for their own savings. 
* * * If I am elected I will favor legislation 
along these lines.” 

During congressional hearings on the 
Keogh-Jenkins bills last June, Treasury Sec- 
retary Humphrey said he would be sympa- 
thetic to the proposal when general tax relief 
is possible. 

If, when Humphrey announces the re- 
vised budget estimates around May 21, he 
reveals a substantial budget surplus, a tax- 
cutting drive will get underway in earnest 
and, said Krocu when I interviewed him on 
this, “the latest official estimates by Con- 
gress’ own tax experts indicate the annual 
cost would be only $320 million a year. 
It is more likely the cost would be only 
$100 million a year because not everybody 
eligible to take advantage of the law will 
start putting money in a retirement fund.” 

KEoGH is confident that if the bill reaches 
the floor it will pass. He has over 150 
written promises of support and many more 
verbal assurances. ‘My firm conviction,” he 
told me, “is that sooner or later—and much 
better sooner—such legislation will be en- 
acted.” 

Britain’s pioneering move is bound to 
stimulate action here. When what she has 
done becomes known in our land, it is cer- 
tain.to rally new support for the legislation. 

Now if you—the millions to whom this 
would mean so much—will wake up and 
speak up, the moment for translation of 
theoretical justice into actual justice could 
be directly ahead. 





Legislate for Safer Cars? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my. remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
by Mr. Robert Ingalls, published in the 
Corvallis, Oreg., Gazette-Times: 
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LzGISLATE FoR SaFeR Cars? 


Beginning July 7, the House Interstate and 

Foreign Commerce Health and Safety Sub- 
committee is slated to hold hearings on a bill 
designed to force the auto industry to build 
safer cars. It would require the Secretary of 
Commercé to determine what safety meas- 
ures should be built into cars purchased 
by the Federal Government and, since the 
Government buys so many cars, it is believed 
the bill would prompt manufacturers to put 
the prescribed safety devices on all their 
cars. 
It was hoped by committee members that 
the auto manufacturers would place more 
emphasis on safety in designing cars without 
Federal prodding, but so far little has hap- 
pened in this regard so the Congressmen 
think they should step in. 

Although the bill leaves it up to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to decide just what safety 
features should be included, here are some of 
the devices which are considered by many 
people to be desirable: 

1. Safety belt attachments: It would be 
relatively easy to put on belt attachments at 
the factory. As it is, the absence of such at- 
tachments necessitates considerable labor in 
putting bolts through the floor of the car. 

2. Deep dish steering wheel: This is a 
wheel standing out from the steering col- 
umn. In a collision, the wheel is designed to 
bend and yet keep the driver from being 
speared by the steering column. 

3. Roll-over bars: Bars atop the roof de- 
signed te keep it from collapsing if the car 
rolls over. 

4. Crash paneling: Soft materials on dash- 
boards and other places passengers are likely 
to hit in Gase of a collision. 

5. Better packaging: This involves the sci- 
ence of placing passengers in the car so as 
to afford them maximum protection from in- 
jury. Suggestions made by various experts 
include making seats with neck supports to 
prevent whiplash and placing instruments 
so they cannot puncture the passengers. 

The automobile industry as a whole will 
oppose the bill under consideration. They 
contend that the industry is doing all it can. 
to develop safer cars. They claim that not 
enough is yet known about accidents to war- 
rant dictating what type of safety equipment 
is best. 

Tt is difficult to guess how the bill will 
come out in the Congress. If the American 
Medical Association gets into the act, it will 
certainly aid its favorable chances because 
much testimony in prehearings has been giv- 
en by medical experts who unanimously 
blame the construction of the automobile it- 
self for many injuries Which could be 
avoided. 


While none of the devices suggested may 
be a panacea for accident prevention be- 
cause too much depends on the driver, the 
roads and such other factors, it seems to us 
the safety devices suggested by the Congress 
are at least worth a try, and they shouldn't 
add too much to the cost of the car. 





Walters: He Sells America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 
Mr. PASCELL. Mr. Speaker, each 
year since the days of World War II, 


Walter M. Walters, of Coral Gables, Fia., 
head of the Miami Reception Center of 
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the U.S. Department of State, has been 
constantly at hand with his friendly 
smile and amiable personality to wel- 
come visitors from foreign nations the 
world over. 

His job—one of the Nation’s most im- 
portant: sell America. 

Specifically he had to greet, arrange 
transportation and living accommoda- 
tions, entertain, and generally assist 
visiting: dignitaries and citizens from 
other countries with many complex mat- 
ters. In addition to his own salary and 
small staff, the Government surprisingly 
furnished only about $100 a year in en- 
tertainment funds. To many, the job 
would be impossible—to Walter Walters, 
a job cheerfully accomplished. 

He has so many friends, he is so well- 
liked and so effective, he was able to 
mobilize community support and effort 
to assist him and the United States. 

Now, June 30, 1959, after 16 years 
service, Walter Walters has retired. He 
takés with him into retirement the best 
wishes for happiness and good health 
from thousands of friends. To Amer- 
icans he leaves a heritage of accomplish- 
ment and encouragement. 

The appreciation of our community is 
expressed in the following editorials 
from the Miami News and the Miami 
Herald: 

{From the Miami News, June 30, 1958] 

Watrers: He SELLS AMERICA 

Today is Walter M. Walters’ last day in 
a very important public relations job. 

His product is America, Miami brand; his 
approach is a soft-sell invitation to take a 
look at the product. And in the past few 
months his customers have included some 
Buddha monks from Burma, a professor from 
the University of Salonika in Greece and 
the governor-general of Casablanca, Morocco. 

Walters is head of the Miami Reception 
Center of the U.S. Department of State. He 
retires from Government service today. 

For 16 years he has been the U‘S. official 
host in Miami to foreign visitors—diplomats, 
ambassadors, exchange students, teachers 
and journalists. He averages 2,800 visitors 
@ year, and he frequently greets them at 
the airport (sometimes before dawn), finds 
a@ place for them to stay, introduces them 
to their professional counterparts in Miami 
and arranges. for them to see whatever in- 
terests them most. 

As host, he wants them to be happy with 
America and to remember her with kind 
words when they return home. 

Officially, he heads a staff of four, and 
unofficially his staff numbers approximately 
60, because many of Walters’ friends and 
Dade public officials open their homes and 
hours to these foreign visitors. 

Walters, who speaks Spanish, French, 
German, and Portuguese in addition to Eng- 
lish, was born in Manhattan, earned a 
bachelor of arts degree at William College 
and was a first lieutenant in the Army in 
World War I. 

Educational.and military demands out of 
the way, he decided to fulfill a childhood am- 
bition—to go to Spain. He was working for 
an American banking firm; requested and 
got 4 transfer to Barcelona. His second year 
there, he and a Spaniard opened their own 
banking business. It thrived for 17 years, 
until the Spanish civil war prompted Wal- 
ters to return home. 

Back in New York, he took some post- 
graduate courses at New York University and 
Columbia and for a while ran 2 placement 
bureau for art history teachers and museum 
directors. 
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It was a job offer as cultural relations offi- 
cer with the State Department in Miami that 
brought him here im April 1943. He was 
promoted to his present position in 1946. 

Waiters, who is tall, thin, affable, and 
punctual, lives with his wife and four chil- 
dren in Coral Gables. His plans for the 
future are indefinite, but he does intend to 
enter private business. 





[From the Miami Herald, June 25, 1959] 
Our GREETER AT THE DOOR 


The retirement of Walter M. Walters as 
head of the Miami office of the State Depart- 
ment removes @ warm and colorful figure 
from the local official scene. 

Miami's position as Latin American gate- 
way contributed. to the importance of Mr. 
Walter’s mission. He was often the first 
official to greet visiting dignitaries on U.S. 
soil. 

Suave, gracious and a skilled linguist, Mr. 
Walters eased the way for many a traveler 
from ordinary citizen to those of highest 
rank. He was, to draw a paraliel, the Grover 
Whalen of this hemispheric crossroad. 

Mr. Walter plans to enter business here and 
so has a new career ahead. But in the role 
which he filled so well for the past 16 years 
he will be sorely missed. 





Marketing Data From New Censuses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the import- 
ant and interesting work of the Bureau 
of the Census was ably described in a 
recent speech by A. Ross Eckler, Deputy 
Director of the Bureau, to the American 
Marketing Association. I include ex- 
cerpts from his talk, as follows: 

MARKETING Data FROM THE New CENSUSES 


In the course of a decade, about two-thirds 
of the resources ef the Census Bureau are de- 
voted to taking the major censuses, as pre- 
scribed each 5 or 10 years. The remaining 
one-third is used for carrying out the 
Bureau's program of annual, quarterly, and 
monthly reports in various fields, including 
foreign trade and shipping. The percentage 
required for the censuses varies widely from 
year to year. In the current fiscal year, the 
percentage is close to its 10-year average, but 
next year it will be above 90. The very high 
percentage during the 1960 fiscal year reflects 
the fact that we will be at that phase of our 
10-year cycle when active work is taking 
place on almost all our major censuses. 

We are now completing the tabulation and 
publication of our 1957 Census of Govern- 
ments, we are in the active collection phase 
of our 1958 series of censuses, covering busi- 
ness, manufacturers, and mining, and we 
are in the final stages of preparation for the 
decennial series including population, hous- 
ing, and agriculture. 

A gratifying corollary of this concentration 
of effort is that we are approaching the 
period in our 10-year cycle when the supply 
of statistics from major censuses is most 
nearly current and, therefore, most useful 
for marketing research and related activities. 
The results of the Censuses of Business and 
Manufactures will still be comparatively cur- 
rent when the figures from population, agri- 
culture, and housing begin to appear in 1960. 
I do not mean to imply, of course, that 
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census figures more than 2 or 3 years old 
are no longer useful for many marketing pur- 
poses, but I think we all would agree that the 
dynamic changes in population and in busi- 
ness structure in many areas are great 
enough to place a premium upon up-to-date 
information. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CURRENT SERIES 

OF CENSUSES 
a * = > 7 


I should like first of all to tell you some- 
thing about the general characteristics of 
our recent and current program of censuses. 
These elements, involving emphasis upon 
timeliness, quality, economy, and reduction 
of burden on the public, will be of interest 
to many of you here either because you use 
our statistics or because your companies 
have been called upon to supply data for 
censuses and surveys. 

We expect to make important break- 
throughs in speeding up census reports. 
Modern electronic equipment, which has 
been especially designed for our require- 
ments, is the basis for much of our opti- 
mism. In addition, our expanded use of 
sampling contributes effectively to improve- 
ment in the timing of our current and 1960 
census reports. We hope to realize the full 
benefits of the new equipment and pro- 
grams in our series of censuses for 1958. It 
is our objective to issue during the present 
calendar year advance reports on these cen- 
suses which will furnish many of the statis- 
tics by industry and locality which are most 
used by marketers, 

. . = 7 * 

We believe that our current series of cen- 
suses will, in all cases, be better than their 
predecessors. One feature which we believe 
contributes to improvement is the extension 
of the principle of giving business officials, 
farmers, and individual householders a 
chance to fill out their own questionnaires, 
consulting as needed available records, other 
employees, and other household members. 
We continue direct enumeration by inter- 
viewers or office assistants, when required or 
appropriate. The advance mailing of ques- 
tionnaires to each household is one of the 
important new features of the 1960 Census 
of Population and Housing. We have 
learned that the public can be counted upon 
for very high degree of cooperation. 

* > - - 7 


Another feature contributing to improve- 
ment in quality of the new series of censuses 
is the broadening use -of quality control 
methods in all phases of census taking, in- 
cluding enumeration as well as processing. 

* + * * . 


A third factor contributing to higher 
quality is the use of electronic equipment for 
more detailed editing of returns, particu- 
larly those for business establishments. 

om . * * * 


Improvements of timing and quality 
usually involve increased costs but this is 
definitely not true of our present series of 
censuses. For example, changes which we 
introduced in the taking of our 1954 Business 
Census made it possible for us to save one- 
third the cost of the previous Census of Busi- 
ness with allowances for price changes over 
the period 1948-54. In our 1960 series of 
censuses, we found that major opportuni- 
ties for savings were provided by the wider 
use of sampling, by the use of modern elec- 
tronic equipment, and by the more extensive 
application of production standards in our 
clerical operations. The savings from these 
three features are substantial enough to ac- 
count for a cost reduction of over 10 per- 
cent in comparison with what it would cost 
to collect and publish the same items as in 
1950, allowing for increase in the number 
of people to be enumerated, higher rates of 
pay, and increases in other costs. 
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THE CENSUSES FROM 1957 TO 1960 


We now turn to consideration of some of 
the individual features of the new censuses. 
* * * These are presented in chronological 
order and thus reflect approximately the 
order in which the various results will be- 
come available. 


The 1957 Census of Governments 


Those of you who know that State and 
local governments account for the employ- 
ment of 6 million persons and for the ex- 
penditure of $50 billion per year realize the 
importance of these governments as provid- 
ers of personal income and as purchasers 
for many classes of goods. The detailed in- 
formation frorh the governments census on 
employment and payrolls, on revenues and 
expenditures by type, and on capital outlays 
and indebtedness is the only comprehensive 
source of fact#on a uniform basis on the size 
and characteristics of this important seg- 
ment of our economy. 

A majority of the reports of the 1957 Cen- 
sus of Governments have already been issued 
and the remainder will become available in 
the next several months. One major feature 
of the 1957 Census of Governments was a 
special survey to determine the relationship 
between the sales value of property and its 
assessed value. The results of this study 
furnish a measuré of inter-area differences in 
property tax burdens as well as of the value 
of various classes of property (residential, 
agricultural, commercial, and industrial) 
shown on local assessment rolls. 


The 1958 Censuses of Retail and Wholesale 
Trade, and of the Service Trades 


These censuses, often described under the 
general heading of “Census of Business,” con- 
stitute our most comprehensive source of 
information on the Nation’s systems for the 
distribution of goods and services. These 
censuses as well as the 1958 Census of Man- 
ufacturers and Mineral Industries are now 
well along in the collection phase, with about 
90 percent of the returns already received 
at our headquarters office. 

The first data from these censuses and the 
figures which are the most important for 
business use, are the total sales and re- 
ceipts for States, counties, and cities which 
will be shown in our preliminary area re- 
ports the latter part of this year. These 
figures represent our most comprehensive 
measure of the flow of consumer funds to 
various kind-of-business groups and to vari- 
ous areas. 

> . * . + 


A new feature of the 1958 census will be 
the publication of statistics for major busi- 
ness centers located outside the central busi- 
ness districts (the latter were first used in 
tle 1954 census and will be continued for 
1958). The statistics for the outlying busi- 
ness centers are planned for inclusion in the 
appropriate central business district bulle- 
tins, scheduled for issuance during the last 
half of 1960. 

Another feature of the 1958 Census of 
Business will be the presentation of more 
data for towns and townships. We plan to 
include in our preliminary and final area 
bulletins statistics for New England towns 
with 2,500 or more urban population and 
statistics for New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
towns and townships with 10,000 or more 
inhabitants. 


The 1958 Censuses of Manufactures and 
Mineral Industries 


In the last 2 months of this year we ex- 
pect to issue a series of preliminary summary 
reports on manufacturing to include (a) gen- 
eral statistics such as employment, payrolls, 
man-hours, value added by manufacture, cost 
of materials, value of shipments, and capital 
expenditures for all important individual in- 
dustries and for industry groups; (b) general 
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statistics for each State by two-digit major 
industrial groups; (c) general statistics for 
the 60 largest standard metropolitan areas 
by major industry group; and (d) general 
statistics for the total of manufacturing for 
most counties. 

One of the most important classes of in- 
formation to become available from the 
census of manufacturers, and certainly the 
most important for industrial marketers, will 
be the advance series of releases for some 
300 of the most important manufacturing 
industries, which will be issued late in 1959 
and in the early months of 1960, about 10 
months on the average earlier than the cor- 
responding reports for the 1954 census. In 
these preliminary reports, we will have a 
product table for the primary products of 
the industry. The industrial classification 
in all preliminary reports will be in terms 
of the unrevised standard industrial classi- 
fication codes. 

In the summer of 1960, approximately 85 
industrial bulletins will be issued as they 
become available, at dates averaging about 
9 months ahead of those for the last census. 
These bulletins will contain data for all 
manufacturing industries, based on the new 
standard industrial classification, but it will 
include transition tables to tie together the 
results under the old and new systems. The 
1958 census reports will provide the first 
1958 production statistics to be published 
on the basis of the new classification. Since 
our statistics will be available on both bases, 
companies which have classified their cus- 
tomer lists and other records either way will 
be able to compare their statistics with our 
industry totals. 

The subject matter content gf the new 
series of bulletins will include several types 
of information not collected in the 1954 
census or collected in less detail. The first of 
these is the data on distribution of sales by 
class of customer for groups of products. 
The second is the supplementary data col- 
lected for 1957 as part of our 1958 census 
program, including supplements to wages 
and salaries, maintenance and repair ex- 
penditures, value of fixed assets and depre- 
ciation accounts, and selected additional 
expense items, such as insurance and taxes. 
Third, there will be an expanded coverage 
of materials consumed. In this connection, 
especially noteworthy is the addition of an 
inquiry on the consumption of containers 
and packaging supplies in those industries 
where such materials represent an important 
element of cost. 

The program of preliminary reports and 
final industry bulletins for the census of 
mineral industries is similar to that for 


-manufacturers. In the case of both censuses, 


the 51 area bulletins (one for each State, 
including Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia) will be issued from July through 
September 1960, about 12 months earlier 
than for 1954. The area data in these re- 
ports will give a great deal of informatiom 
useful for evaluating regional shifts of par- 
ticular industries, and the kinds of markets 


offered by different States for various types — 


of industrial goods and raw materials. 
Approximately 12 subject bulletins will be 
issued in the late summer of 1960. For the 
most part, these will represent an assembly 
of selected materials from the industry and 
area bulletins on such subjects as inven- 
tories, capital expenditures, size establish- 
ments, and so forth. 
* . ” * a 


The 1959 Census of Agriculture 


We believe that the results of the census 
of agriculture will once again be a mine of 
information for at least three important 
classes of business organizations: (1) those 
marketing specialized products for farm 
use, such as feed, fertilizer, farm equipment, 
etc.; (2) those firms for which the farm 
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market is an important part of the total 
market for consumer goods; and (3) manu- 
facturers and other organizations which ob- 
tain some or all of their raw materials from 
farms. 

Those of you who are interested in the 
agricultural market will find in the results 
of the census of agriculture a number of 
important measures of the size of the farm 
market by counties. One such measure is 
the number of farms classified by size and 
gross income. Another measure is the quan- 
tity of production resources on farms and 
a classification of farms by those resources. 
For example, a classification of farms by the 
acreage of particular crops or by the number 
of different kinds of livestock can be very 
important in suggesting the market for 
specialized farm equipment and supplies. 
A third measure of the size of the farm mar- 
ket im each county will be the figures on 
gross income by source. The reports of the 
census of agriculture will furnish other im- 


portant county data for marketers, such as 
‘ measures of expenditures for petroleum 


products, fertilizer, lime, seed, etc., and the 
kinds of equipment on farms. Most of the 
data chiefly used by marketers will be avail- 
able in the county reports for the 1959 Cen- 
sus of Agriculture, which will be published 
during the calendar year 1960. 


The 1960 Census of Population 


The Census. of Population, to be taken as 
of April 1, 1960, is the largest of our censuses 
in. terms. of the number of reporting units, 
size of staff required, and publication pages. 
The results of the Population Census are 
probably more widely used by business and 
Government than those of any of the other 
censuses. This is not surprising, since this 
census is the only source of much highly de- 
tailed information on the number and dis- 
tribution of the population, extensively 
classified by social and economic character- 
istics. Many of the statistics are widely 
used in sales forecasting, analysis of market 
potentials, analysis of distribution, layouts 
of sales territories, location of plants and 
business outlets, and the determination of 
samples for research studies. 

The 1960 Population Census will include 
a total of about 25 inquiries, two-thirds of 
which pertain to what might be called social 
characteristics and the remainder to eco- 
nomic characteristics, such as work status, 
occupation, industry and income. Most of 
the questions will be asked of only one 
househoki of four. 

The 1960 census will include more new 
features than any population census in re- 
cent history, but many of the innovations 
are methodological and hence of limited in- 
terest to most users of statistics. It is par- 
ticularly pertinent to note that, thanks to 
the greater use of sampling and of modern 
electronic equipment including some especi- 
ally designed for our own needs, the speed- 
up of population reports will be especially 
great. We expect an improvement of more 
than a year in the publication time of the 
final population count for each local area. 
It may be possible to achieve somewhat 
greater gains in the timing of statistics on 
age, sex, race, marital status, and other 
parts of the census. 

One of the major extensions of the 1960 
Population Census program is the increase 
in the amount to be published for small 
areas, census tracts within cities, small ur- 
ban places, other minor civil divisions, and 
counties. The number of census tracts has 
almost doubled over the past 10 years, rising 
from about 12,000 to about 22,000. Tracts 
will have been set up for almost every city 
over 50,000 and for nearly every standard 
metropolitan area over 100,000. It may be 


for coun- 
bution of in- 
dividual income as well as on the distribu- 
tion by family income, 
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Many of you may be interested in the 
fact that. we are including for the first time 
@ question on place of work and means of 

tion to work for persons who were 
at work at the time of the census. There 
will be provided a count of intercounty 
commuters together with data on the means 
of transportation to work. 

Many of you will welcome our plans for 
a larger amount of family statistics from 
this census. We recognize that many of 
the goods sold by business organizations are 
marketed in terms of families rather than 
of individuals, and hence information on 
the characteristics of families is very useful 
as an indication of market potentials for 
such goods. 

The 1960 Census of Housing 


The 1960 Census of Housing will include 
about 35 inquiries concerning the basic 
characteristics of the housing unit, the 
plumbing and water supply, and kinds of 
equipment and facilities associated with the 
unit. 

The 1960 Census of Housing will include 
a number of equipment items which are im- 
portant for evaluation of changes in living 
standards as well as for analysis of market 
potentials. Among the new topics to be 
covered are home food freezers, clothes 
washing machines, clothes dryers, air-condi- 
tioning units, water heating fuel, and num- 
ber of passenger automobiles available for 
regular use. Other new items of consider- 
able marketing interest are number of bath- 
rooms, source of water supply, and method 
of sewage disposal, the latter two inquiries 
being omitted in places of over 50,000. 

Another new feature in 1960 will be infor- 
mation on the duration of occupancy of the 
present housing unit. Information will be 
provided on the characteristics of housing 
involved im recent changes im occupancy, 
thereby making it possible to identify areas 
of stable occupancy and those in which 
there is a high turnover. 

We shall again include questions on radio 
and television, identifying in each case the 
number of housing units with more than 
one set. 

One feature of the 1960 Census of Hous- 
ing represents essentially a continuation of 
the 1956 National Housing Inventory, which 
provided information on types of change in 
the housing inventory and on the financing 
of residential properties. We will collect for 
17 large metropolitan areas, as well as for 
the United States subdivided by regions, in- 
formation on units changed by conversion 
and merger, units added by new construc- 
tion or in other ways, and units lost through 
demolition, fire, or other means. 


+ 2 * + * 
SUMMARY 


I believe that the results of the current 
series of censuses will prove to be the most 
valuable ever issued, not only because of 
their new features, but also because of our 
emphasis on quality, and on timeliness of 
publication. We are confident that they will 
make a real contribution to helping business 
maintain the pace of economic recovery from 
the recession levels of last year. 





Speech by Lt. Gen. J. L. Huang 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress: 
SPEECH By Lt. Gen. J. L. Huanc 


Mr. Fisher, honorable Members of the 
U.S. Congress, and my distinguished 
friends, I am deeply honored by this lunch- 
eon and feel this honor is not for me as an’ 
individual, but rather a tribute to my gov- 
ernment and my people, and especially to 
the valiant defenders of Quemoy and 
Matsu. May I convey to you on behalf of 
Free China—our heartfelt thanks for your 
moral and material support. 

During the past 12 years I have been con- 
nected with the Combined Service Forces, 
serving for the last 5 years as the com- 
mander in chief. One of the vital activi- 
ties of this Chinese logistic service was the 
receiving and dispatching of U.S. military 
aid materials on their arrival at Taiwan. I 
am proud to report to you and, through 
you, to your worthy constituents, that every 
dollar of your taxpayers’ money has been 
carefully handled and effectively spent by 
my government. The Receiving of the Aid 
Material Department (RAMD) under the 
Combined Service Forces, has dispersed lit- 
erally millions of tons of military cargo and 
unloaded more than 3,000 shipments during 
the last 8 years. There is not a single in- 
stance of penalty for overtime demurrages. 

The recently retired commander of the 
Military Sea Transportation Service, Adm. 
John M. Will, in commenting on the speed 
and efficiency with which military cargo was 
dispatched, said: “Your record for handling 
military cargo is remarkable. You have 
saved the U.S. Government a lot of money. 
Incidentally, you have also earned for your 
country that much more aid.” 

You know how grateful the Chinese are 
to your people—and we want to translate 
this gratitude in terms of the careful han- 
dling of your aid program. 

And now I would like to avail myself of 
this opportunity to outline our thinking of 
these other vital problems of the day—which 
affect us all. 

Firstely, your firm stand on Berlin in face 
of Soviet threats has won profound respect 
and endless admiration from the freedom 
loving peoples all over the world. Your Sec~- 
retary of State, Mr. Herter, stated the Krem- 
lin rules should realize the depth of the 
Berlin commitment on the part of the West. 
He hoped they would refrain from putting 
to trial, by force, the present right and ob- 
ligations of the western powers to preserve 
the freedom of the people of West Berlin. 
From this statement it appears that it can 
be taken for granted that the United Staes 
is not going to be threatened, cajoled or 
pushed out of Berlin. 

Now let us turn to Tibet. The Chinese 
Communists took over Tibet in 1950. From 
the beginning of the Red occupation, many 
Tibetans have resisted courageously. When 
they resisted, the Communists bombed and 
burned their. monasteries, killed their ab- 
bots and priests, and turned their tommy- 
guns on statues of Buddha, an act of blas- 
phemy deeply resented by the Tibetans. 
They marched in more and more troops. 
They built airfields for their bombers; and 
they moved in tens of thousands of Chinese 
as colonizers. Many children were carried 
away to the China mainland to be trained 
as Communists. All of this cruelty and 
ruthlessness aroused the Tibetan guerril- 
las. And recently, when the Tibetans 
thought their Dalai Lama, their God-king 
was in danger, it even sparked a battle with- 
in the capital city of Lhasa itself. 

Does not this ruthless, calculated aggres- 
sion recall the Hungarian crisis? The people 
who rose against their oppressors in Hun- 
gary fought for freedoin. So did the Tibet- 
ans. Great casualties resulted in suppress- 
ing Hungarian freedom-fighters. The same 
was true in Tibet. In Hungary, however, the 
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free world did not intervene. In Tibet, it 
appears next to impossible for military aid 
to reach the Tibetans. The outcome for 
both peoples is disastrous. 

Of course, there is still some hope for Ti- 
bet. The neutralists of Asia are beginning 
to be aware of and are openly criticizing 
Peiping for breaking its pledge of autonomy 
to the Tibetans. Public opinion and the 
press have been vocal in protest all over 
Asia. Moreover, all through Asia, Buddhists 
are united in condemning the Chinese Com- 
munists for the suppression of their freedom 
of religion. 

Now, lastly, here is a problem which I 
think affects all of us—but which is of 
especial interest to me as a citizen of free 
China, that is Quemoy. Let us review the 
Quemoy situation, and consider its implica- 
tions. In October, 1949, 17,000 Reds at- 
tempted an outright invasion with motor- 
boats, junks and bamboo rafts. The Na- 
tionalist defenders of the island fought them 
off as quickly as they could land, either 
killing them on the beaches or taking them 
prisoners. None escaped and none returned. 

Again, in September 1954, tension gripped 
the Taiwan Straits. By this time, the High 
Command of the US. Army, Navy and Air 
Force, who had visited Quemoy and Matsu, 
realized the extreme importance of defend- 
ing the offshore islands, both from a mil- 
itary and psychological point of view. But 
as we are all aware, their views were not 
universally shared. There was even talk 
that the island of Quemoy and Matsu were 
unimportant. 

With strong persuasion from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, we reluctantly agreed, in 1955, to 
make a strategic retreat of Tachen and 
Nanchi Islands. Implicit in all these was 
the belief that this was the last concession, 
and was the end of giving in to the threats 
of the Communists. Were the Commu- 
nists satisfied then? Did this stop further 
aggression? Of course not. The aggressive 
grabbing of the Communists can never be 
satisfied and our retreats fanned the flame 
of aggression, rather than banked it. 

Suddenly without warning, on the 23d of 
August, 1958, the Chinese Reds let loose their 
big guns in a savage bombardment. That 
first day, 50,000 shells were lobbed from the 
mainland into Quemoy. Within 6 weeks, a 
total of half a million shells had pounded the 
four islands in the Quemoy group. There 
was no question at any time as to the cour- 
age and morale of the Nationalist defenders. 
Our greatest problem was to supply and to 
resupply the offshore islands. The 7th 
Fleet was said to have the biggest striking 
power of the U.S. Navy. They convoyed the 
Chinese supply ships to the internationally 
recognized territorial waters. From there, 
the Chinese supply ships had to go it alone. 
Many heroic sacrifices were made. Yet, in 
barely 2 months, the Chinese soldiers learned 
new landing tactics and broke the Com- 
munist blockade. 

From this we can perhaps draw a con- 
clusion. Appeasement never bought peace 
anywhere, anytime. In Berlin, you do not 
intend to give in, you do not intend to sacri- 
fice the freedom of the people of West Berlin 
to buy off the Russians. We feel the same 
way about our offshore islands of Quemoy 
and Matsu. You understood the problems of 
Hungary. Your hearts ached when the free 
world found no way to help the freedom 
fighters resist the Russian tanks. We feel 
the same way about Tibet. 

Therefore, we must remember that Berlin, 
Tibet, and Quemoy are all one problem. The 
free world cannot afford to concede another 
inch to the threat and bluff of the Commu- 
nist aggression. We must not sacrifice the 
freedom of other people, as it.is not the way 
to save our own, 
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In closing, I want to reiterate how grateful 
“we are—and we want to translate this grati- 
tude in terms of the careful processing of 
your aid program. And, although I do not 
presume to fully comprehend all the ramifi- 
cations of your appropriations program, as & 
recipient of aid—and with the understanding 
of the tremendous importance throughout 
the rest of the world, we respectfully urge 
that you consider most carefully the appro- 
priations program now before you and the 
attendant difficulties which might ensue. 
Thank you so much. 





As Talks Resume at Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following appraisal by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer: 


West Resumes EFFrorts ror PEACE AT ANY 
PRICE 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) : 

Once more Western representatives are 
back at Geneva negotiating Soviet demands 
for their own eventual evacuation of West 
Berlin. Presumably the talks will resume on 
the basis of one-sided Western concessions 
first arranged by Macmillan and Khrushchev 
during the Briton’s visit to Moscow and then 
somewhat grudgingly accepted by our Sec- 
retary of State, Christian Herter, against the 
advice of de Gaulle and Adenauer. 

Once more the West has resumed a diplo- 
matic poker game in which we have nothing 
to win except a reprieve and the Soviets have 
nothing to lose. 

Surely, the citizens of the free countries 
insofar as they have not been panicked by 
Soviet war threats, are justified in asking 
why. 

The coziest answer, particularly from 
Britons, is that the Western position in West 
Berlin cannot be defended without war and 
that nobody has any interest in dying for 
Germany. 

This is true but shortsighted. For if West 
Berlin cannot be defended without war, 
neither can London, Paris or Washington. 
Failure to stand at West Berlin will make 
ultimate war more likely as surely as Britain 
and France’s surrender to Hitler at Munich 
brought on World War ITI. 


OTHER REASONS 


British statesmen, however, have other 
reasons for the present resumption of nego- 
tiations at Geneva. Prime Minister Mac- 
millan hopes to reduce the questions in dis- 
pute to manageable compass and settle them 
at a future summit meeting. 

Actually, the only question in dispute at 
Berlin is how far the West will yield to 
Khrushchev’s -threats. There is absolutely 
no chance—repeat, no chance—of reaching 
any agreement on the vast problems raised 
by Soviet imperialism, such as the reunifica- 
tion of a truly free Germany, the liberation 
of the satellites, etc. To imply that there is 
is either to deceive oneself or others. 

Britain’s Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd 
gives another reason for resuming talks. He 
believes that it is possible to reach an agree- 
ment on West Berlin. This belief is vocif- 
erously seconded by such British Labor 
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Party leaders as Hugh Gaitskell and Nye 
Bevan. Bevan can no longer see “any sub- 
stantial differences’’ between the two sides 
regarding a “provisional agreement” on Ber- 
lin, something that Gaitskell calls a “modest 
understanding” which will “lead to a summit 
conference without delay.” 

To which the rejoinder is that if Gaitskell 
and Bevan can no longer see substantial 
differences between the side that has a right 
to stay in West Berlin as long as it pleases 
and the side that wishes to throw the West 
out, then indeed the West must secretly have 
gone very far toward surrender. 

The argument in favor of a “temporary 
agreement”’ has been further illuminated by 
Chalmers Roberts of the Washington Post. 
Studying a recent Soviet statement, he 
found that Russia had agreed to tolerate 
(how generous) a “temporary stay” of West- 
ern military garrisons in Berlin and a 
“temporary maintenance of communications 
with West Berlin as they now exist” in order 
to permit a coming “all-German committee 
to discuss the German question.” 

Aside from the fact that there is literally 
no chance of all-German negotiations 
reaching anything but a stalemate or a fight, 
one simply fails to understand what the 
West has to gain by transforming today’s un- 
limited de facto rights in West Berlin into 
any sort of a “temporary status.” 

Yet Roberts suggests an answer: Having 
been maneuvered by the Soviets into ac- 
cepting negotiations over Berlin on Soviet 
terms, the US. administration does not know 
how to break them off. Nor is it certain 
that the President desires to break them 
off so long as there is anybody opposite to 
talk to. In his recent press conference, he 
outlined his view. 

“We are ready to talk and discuss anything 
because we certainly do want to find some 
way of reaching a solution that will not 
keep the whole world on edge * * * We must 
do it * * * if we are going to do a real serv- 
ice for the citizens of the world.” 


ASTONISHING SOLUTION 


The President’s motive is, as always, com- 
mendable. He would presumably be aston- 
ished if somebody were to insist that the best 
method of getting the world off the edge 
would be to accept a political showdown 
with the Kremlin and compel it to back 
down. 

But Khrushchev and his traveling stooge, 
Frol Kozlov, have repeated their threats of 
war unless they have their way over Berlin. 
If these threats succeed, they will doubtless 
be periodically repeated until the West, in- 
cluding Uncle Sam, is stripped naked. 

In consequence, our diplomats are back 
in Geneva engaged in what a bolder genera- 
tion of Englishmen would have dubbed a 
“mug’s game.” 

All because British conservatives need an 
election boost, because the U.S. Administra- 
tion stubbornly insists on trying to call off 
the cold war instead of winning it and be- 
cause the Western peoples are being slowly 
a to desire peace at almost any 
price. 





The Summit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH.. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include, from 
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the July issue of The American Mercury, 





an article entitled “The Summit.” The~ °f face-saving formula. 


author of this article, which is the first 
of a series, is Maj. Gen. Charles A. Wil- 
loughby, U.S. Army—retired. General 
Willoughby was closely associated with 
General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur from 1939 until 1951. 
THE SUMMIT 
(By Gen. Charles A. Willoughby) 


PART I: A DEMILITARIZED MID-EUROPEAN BUFFER 
ZONE 


Khrushchey’s drive for a summit meeting 
has succeeded, with Macmillan acting as the 
honest broker. Russian declarations, how- 
ever, show no palpable concessions—indeed, 
they were more conciliatory in 1952, 

The intrinsic value of summit meetings 
can be ascertained by simple, historical rec- 
ollections. In the last 25 years, the United 
States has had 3,400 meetings with the Com- 
munists, including Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam, 
Panmunjom, and Geneva. The negotiators 
spoke 106 million words (about 700 volumes 
in print). These talkfests led to 52 major 
agreements—and Soviet Russia has broken 
50 of them. It is almost boring to quote 
Lenin: “Promises are like piecrusts—made 
to be broken.” 

The Communist philosophy of diplomatic 
negotiations was stated in 1931 by Dmitri 
Manwilski who, at one time, presided over 
the U.N. Security Council—telltale index of 
the quality of that overrated body. Manuil- 
ski’s time table is interesting: “War to the 
hilt between communism and capitalism is 
inevitable. Today, we are mot strong 
enough. Our time will come in 20 or 30 
years (i.e., in 1951 or in 1961). The bour- 
geoisie will have to be put to sleep. So we 
will launch the most spectacular peace 
movement on record. The capitalists, stupid 


and decadent, will rejoice to cooperate in ~ 


their own destruction. They will leap at 
another chance to be friends.” We suppose 
this coldblooded forecast has escaped men 
like Cyrus Eaton and his Pugwash coterie of 
tax-exempt brainwashers. 

The Russians precipitated the Berlin crisis 
for well-known, well-defined objectives in 
the framework of their ruthless but brilliant 
strategy; conversely, a study of cause and 
effect will place responsibility for a critical 
situation almost entirely on the West: (1) 
Panicky demobilization in 1945 while Russia 
armed to the teeth; (2) fatuous reliance on 
@ supposedly exclusive Weterrent; (3) failure 
of Western Europe to maintain even peace- 
time armaments; (4) silence of NATO com- 
manders on a visibly weakening shield. 

Against this background of military fum- 
bling, the Russians seek to retain the loot 
acquired with the help of Hitler, plus the 
loot handed over to them at Yalta and Pots- 
dam. They want acceptance of the status 
quo at the highest level—the summit. Be- 
hind this acquiescence, the Russians an- 
ticipate even more important gains: the re- 
sulting collapse of resistance by captive mil- 
lions whose only hope has been the West. 

The smiling farce of hobnobbing with the 
Kremlin as at Geneva, reverberates from 
Warsaw to Sinkiang, England, which pre- 
cipitated World War II over the Polish cor- 
ridor (loot of Versailles), acquiesced in the 
Russian seizure of eastern Poland. Russia, 
in turn, assuaged the Poles by throwing them 
the consolation of East Germany from the 
Oder-Neisse line. 

The Czechs went unchallenged in the bru- 
tal expulsion of 3 million Sudeten Germans 
in 1948 and the confiscation of every stick 
.and stone of Sudeten properties. Poles and 
Czechs are proposed as members of the meet- 
ings. The division of Germany (and of 
Korea) is expected to be legalized and become 
permanent. 
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The summit is expected to devise some sort 
Fantastic as the 
cynical conditions of the Kremlin appear, 
there -is plenty of support for them by the 
habitual appeasers in New York, Washington, 
London, and even in Bonn; viz: Germany: 
Carlo Schmidt, Debates in the Bundestag; 
“Disengagement”; England: Denis Healey, 
Labor Party, “European Neutral Belt”; 
United States: Professor Brecht in American 
Political Science Review, “‘Cordon Sanitaire.” 

There were other proposals by the Belgian 
Van Zeeland, the British Eden and Liddell 
Hart, the American Kennan, the Hungarian 
refugee Auer, and others. Their proposals 
are variations of the same theme—the forma- 
tion of a mid-European buffer zone, a neu- 
tralized central Europe. Macmillan has car- 
ried this scheme (among other proposals) to 
Washington. These proposals are based on 
the naive theory that current international 
tensions can be relaxed by reciprocal dis- 
armament (disengagement) along a mid- 
European corridor of buffer zone. The fal- 
lacy lies in ignoring the fact that these ten- 
sions have been largely generated by the 
Russians, themselves. 

These proposals, dating back to the 1950's, 
are a repetition of the cordon sanitaire 
which the ebulient victors of Versailles at- 
tempted to build around~Bolshevik Russia 
* * * except that the Russians have devel- 
oped this time a sort of satellite cordon in 
reverse. 

The Kremlin often picks up gems of West- 
ern thought and improves upon them. The 
Russian variant involves the neutralization 
of Germany, i.e., Germany’s eventual with- 
drawal from the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and the perpetuation of a divided 
Germany (and a divided Korea). We ex- 
pect some sort of package “deal,” along 
similar lines, in the forthcoming summit 
deliberations. 

Over recent years, there have been four 
or five proposals for a demilitarized mid- 
European zone, viz, the Pfleiderer Plan 1952. 
Map 1; the First Eden Plan 1955. Map 2; 
the Second Eden Plan 1955. Map 3, the 
Bulganin Plan 1956. Map 4, the Rapacki 
Plan 1957. Maps 4 and 5. 

At first glance these plans appear de- 
ceptively alike, which normally would af- 
ford a promising start for diplomatic action. 
However, there are critical differences—in 
the “line of departure” or “basis” and in the 
width of the zone. Eden and Pfieiderer 
(maps 1 and 2) initially fixed the “basis” 
along the current provisional Potsdam divi- 
sion between West and East Germany. 

Eden and General Heusinger (speaking for 
Adenauer) then proposed a modified “basis” 
(map 3), the prewar German-Polish border, 
on the assumption that the eventual reunifi- 
cation of Germany would be within the old 
German borders. Somehow the “Oder- 
Neisse line” crept into this scheme and 
raised a specter that has haunted the West 
ever since—and may become the single, 
crucial issue of the summit meeting. That 
line spells the occupation and retention, 
under Polish control, of a substantial area 
of East Germany, territory in German hands 
for centuries. 

The width of the proposed zones became 
a factor of immediate tactical significance; 
it varied from 150 to 300 miles initially, 
which was a concession to conventional, 
obsolescent infantry but rather pointless 
with jet-propelled aviation or midrange bal- 
listic missiles. Then Bulganin came up with 
something rather startling. He enlarged the 
disengagement zone to 1,000 miles. 

The buffer zone proposals were initially 
intramural and intergovernmental, but they 
were tossed around violently by the tides 
of public opinion. The fellow-traveling 
scientists moved in to flash the specter of 
nuclear fallout, carefully masking the fact 
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that Russia was exploding the dirtiest bombs 
in the world. It was inescapablé@that the 
West would come to grips with the problem 
since they are directly under the Russian 
guns. 

More exposed than any other nation, Ger- 
man authorities were quoted: “* * * it is 
possible that a demilitarized zone in Central 
Europe will again be presented to the in- 
terested powers. Indeed, it has been under 
study (by Germany) since 1953 * * *.” This 
was a reference to General Heusinger’s views. 

The German studies were predicted uni- 
formly on the prewar frontiers of a reunited 
Germany. The zone ran from the North Sea 
to the Adriatic. It was linked to a favorite 
theme of Adenauer, the European Defense 
Community (EDC), a fairly practical inter- 
European security system. EDC was 
promptly torpedoed by Mendes-France with 
the assistance of the solid voting bloc of the 
French Communist Party. Europe lost 
valuable years of potential preparedness 
through that maneuver. 

Rapacki, the Polish Foreign Minister (un- 
der instructions from Moscow) expanded on 
Bulganin with a neutralization plan of his 
own that would pull interior countries from 
both the Warsaw and NATO Pacts, suggest- 
ing vaguely a neutral third force wedged 
between Russia and the West, atom free and 
with a progressive thinning out of conven- 
tional forces. 


PART II: NATO AND A MID-EUROPEAN BUFFER 
ZONE 


We have traced certain proposals for a 
mid-European buffer zone from Pfieiderer 
(1952) to Bulganin-Rapacki (1956-57); 
hence, the Berlin crisis did not precipitate 
an unknown dilemma. It has been in the 
making or a long time; it is covered by a 
phony label, “disengagement”’;.“and it runs 
through the evasive verbiage of the current 
Washington conferences, 

The tongue-in-cheek quality of the Bul- 
ganin proposals would disengage (i.e., de- 
militarize) all of Germany, the Benelux 
countries, and almost half of France. It 
would push (disengage) the present Ameri- 
can garrisons in Germany to a line roughly 
west of Paris (where they are probably not 
wanted) while leaving the bulk of Russian 
troops in the eastern half of pre-Stalin 
Poiand with normal Russian border garri- 
sons stationed in the Minsk-Pinsk-Kiey tri- 
angle ready to march, with 50 to 60 divisions. 

It could be argued that the displaced 
divisions of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization are free to countermarch from 
new garrisons in Western Europe or wher- 
ever ultimate buffer zones are permitted by 
the Russians. The catch is that we: will 
have to accept abandonment of the enor- 
mously costly American installations in Ger- 
many—airfields, barracks, depots, and ware- 
houses—that have been built since 1945 at 
a cost running into billions of dollars. 

The real purpose in all Russian propos- 
als—indeed the essence of their calculated 
foreign policy—is the ultimate retention of 
their war loot since 1939, the Baltic coun- 
tries, a mutilated Poland, " divided Ger- 
many, and so forth. They demand the ac- 
ceptance of the status quo. They seek the 
legalization of the Potsdam territorial crimes 
(equally chargeable to the Allies) in a form 
of political genocide that drove millions 
from their homes and properties, which had 
been in their possession for centuries. This 
is the cancer of Europe, from which it has 
ailed since Versailles (1918), and American 
intervention in Europe created the condi- 
tions for the bacteria to flourish. 

Disengagement and demilitarized buffer 
zones are no remedy. They are a psycho- 
logical hoax, @ military-political sham, 
They would separate the contending forces 
by a few hundred miles—a matter of 3 or 
4 truck-days for motorized and armored 
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units, a matter of minutes for midrange bal- 
listic migiles from present Russian and 
Czech bases (the threat of which urged Mac- 
millan on his road to appeasement), a mat- 
ter of hours for a thorough raking-over of 
jet-propelled aircraft. General de Gaulle 
has commented wryly on schemes of dis- 
engagement in the era of intercontinental 
missiles, that he “would not be satisfied 
until the Russians disengaged as far east- 
ward as the Urals.” 

We accept, of course, the fact that retalia- 
tory action is still possible for the West 
through the highly efficient SAC and that a 
“balance of nuclear terror” is still within 
our hands—and will be for some time to 
come. But what an index of “statesman- 
ship,” after expenditures of $50 billion on 
“mutual security” and an annual budget of 
around $70 billion! The cynical, hard- 
headed Russians naturally count on the 
humanitarian feelings of America to pre- 
vent or delay the nuclear destruction of 
French, British, or German areas, though 
the Russian satellites in Warsaw, Prague, 
and Budapest will be equally vulnerable. 

While it is too late to cry over spilled 
milk, as regards the immediacy of the Ber- 
lin ultimatum, the weakness of NATO in 
conventional armies ought to be exposed 
relentiessly and something done about it, 
instead of the “one-shot” gamble on nuclear 
deterrents. We have said before that the 
balance of nuclear terror must be paral- 
leled by an appropriate balance of conven- 
tional forces with special emphasis on the 
crucial front: 'Denmark-Switzerland. The 
weakness of the NATO “shield” is a con- 
stant bait for the Russians to get tough. 
The story is plain to see in a comparison of 
military performance, over the years, viz: 


The weakening shteld of NATO 














j | 
| 1928 | 1950 | 1956 | 1959 | Remarks 
| 
Benelux... ..------ 18} 3 4 4} (1). 
United States of 
America_.......- 12; 5 5 51 (2). 
Great Britain....-| 23; 45 4 3 | (3). 
ONIN. irntntncttindte | 30; 6 2 2 i (4) 
Germany-....-.--- |. Wh. ae 7} (5) 
Ageregates..| 93/1851 18] 21 | @). 
Russia-central | 
Europe..........| 105 | 65 65 65 | (7) 
Russia-overall-7.-| 105 195 175 175 (8) 





The column, 1928, is significant as a yard- 
stick of normal military capacity, the prod- 
uct of European annual conscription operat- 
ing without American foreign aid. Empha- 
sis is on the countries immediately adjacent 
to the crucial NATO front: Denmark-Berlin- 
Switzerland, the front where basic -issues 
may force actual fighting—not the spurious 
fronts of an evasive neutralism, as in India, 
Yugoslavia, or Indonesia. There are certain 
collateral factors that have a bearing on 
this historical tabulation, listed under “re- 
marks” viz: 

1. The heart of Benelux is the Nether- 
lands. This faithful wartime ally has been 
dispossessed from Indonesia (1948) and is 
still plagued with wholesale confiscation of 
private properties (1959). The instrument 
of expropriation was developed by the United 
Nations, the United States collaborating 
(1047). The Communist parallel is found 
in the barbarous expulsion of $8 million 
Sudetan Germans from Czechoslovakia 
(1948). 

2. Since 1945, the American contingents 
have been the mainstay of NATO conven- 
tional defenses along the decisive front: 
Denmark-Berlin-Switzerland. Casual men- 
tion should be made of the presence of 100,- 
000 women and children dependents of these 
Armed Forces. They ought to be withdrawn 


from a dangerous trap. 
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$. Great Britain is reducing progressively, 
as the welfare state cannot support the 
armed services. Incidentally, the present 
precarious situation is the result of World 
Wars I and Il, largely brought about by 
British diplomatic maneuvers and intrigues; 
they triggered World War I through the cre- 
ation of the entente cordiale; they precipi- 
tated World War II by backing the Poles on 
the corridor, a creation of Versailies, 1918. 

(4) France has been compelled to with- 
draw her best divisions for employment in 
Algiers—a war largely engineered by Russia, 
utilizing Mediterranean stooges like Nasser 
of Egypt. 

(5) Germany has increased her NATO con- 
tributions from “zero’’ to currently seven 
divisions and will increase to 12 divisions. 
(Currently the New York brainwashers are 
distributing anti-German literary and the- 
atrical material dating back to the Hitler 
period.) 

(6) NATO commanders Ridgeway, Eisen- 
hower, Gruenther and Norstad have made 
successive estimates of required strength to 
balance the visibly growing Russian forces. 
They considered 90 divisions necessary in 
1950, about what the Europeans turned out 
in 1928; thereafter, they scaled down their 
estimates to 65, 45—and now 30—divisions, 
though the Russian threat is no less in 1959 
than it was in 1949. Until recently, largely 
due to increased German contributions, 
NATO never produced more than 18 conven- 
tional divisions in Central Europe at a cumu- 
lative aggregate cost (foreign aid-mutual se- 
curity) of approximately $14 billion, or $770 
million annually; this amounts to a “unit 
cost” per division of $77 million each year. 
In the Mediterranean sector, “mutual se- 
curity” is less expensive: Greece, Turkey, 
Italy and Spain have turned out a division 
for $12.8 million of annual foreign aid; Ko- 
rea and Formosa have cut this to $8.7 mil- 
lion per division. 

(7) Russia, the archenemy, the scourge of 
the West, uniformly maintains superior 
conventional strength, On the crucial 
NATO front, the Russians maintain 22 divi- 
sions. (East Germany); 8 divisions (Po- 
land); 25 divisions in the Minsk-Pinsk-Kiev 
triangle. Satellite divisions like the Czechs 
(12 armor divisions) are considered re- 
liable; indeed, this showpiece of Wilsonian 
diplomacy (1918) has turned into the most 
rabid Communist (sic) of them all. The 
East German “Vo-Pos” (10 divisions) are 
probably uncertain. Nevetheless, Russia has 
the potential of 55 to 75 ready divisions, 
challenging 21 NATO units in a ratio of 
3 to 1, a ratio considered technically suffi- 
cient for a blitz offensive. These facts have 
induced Eisenhower finally to admit (1959) 
that ground forces are inadequate. He must 
have Known the obvious as early as 1950 
while he was still NATO commander; it was 
an inescapable development coincidental 
with the Russians’ obtaining our nuclear 
secrets through a British-American-Cana- 
dian spy ring. 

(8) The Russian standing army, on the 
conscript pattern, is reported at 175 divi- 
sions; it could be stronger. Annual reserves 
are available to double the current figure 
within 30 to 60 days. In a central geo- 
graphical setting, Russia can reinforce any 
specific front, from Turkey to North Korea, 
from the Baltic to the Persian Gulf. It 
should be remembered that Mongolian units 
appeared in the Hungarian crisis. In the 
wake of that crisis, Russian reinforcements 
came in via Czechoslovakia; five Soviet di- 
visions remained there for some time: one 
armored division, in Moravia, two armed 
divisions, and two in Slovakia. 

These valid considerations have been 
brushed aside for years in a myopic reliance 
on the exclusive deterrent, the nuclear 
bomb, airborne or. missile-carried. Today, 


July 14 


the Russians are at least equivalent (if not 
superior) in nuclear armament, deterrent or 
retaliatory. Where do we go from here? 

In the NATO palaver in Washington it is 
blandly assumed that the Russians will not 
use their deterrent. Are we to credit Kru- 
shchev with a greater moral or humanitar- 
ian sense than Truman who did not hesitate 
in his day, to launch this satanic weapon— 
and tipped his hand prematurely, 

Can NATO afford to fight? 





Trinity River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, on July 7 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
approved a $39,593,939,000 Defense De- 
partment appropriation bill, $746 mil- 
lion higher than the amount approved by 
the House and $346,139,000 more than 
the President recommended. The meas- 
ure included $380 million for a second 
nuclear-powered aircraft carrier. 

No one denies that $380 million is quite 
a bit of money to spend on anything, 
anytime. Few will infer that the com- 
mittee, in its wisdom, having pondered 
the necessity of the aircraft carrier 
versus the expenditure of $380 million, 
at great length and with voluminous 
testimony, should have concluded other- 
wise. 

I believe it is worth noting, however, 
that another item entailing this same 
sum—$380 million—is now going to con- 
ference. The House refused to appro- 
priate for Federal construction of the 
Trinity River power facilities in Cali- 
fornia because pending bills, providing 
for joint development with a private 
utility, were to be considered shortly by 
the House Interior Subcommittee on 
Trrigation and Reclamation. The Senate 
Appropriations Committee, however, 
chose to ignore the fact that the House 
Legislative Committee had jurisdiction 
over the subject matter properly before 
it for some time, since the Trinity Au- 
thorization Act directed the Secretary of 
the Interior to study and report back to 
Congress on proposals by non-Federal 
agencies to construct and operate the 
powerplants. His recommendations are 
incorporated in the bills pending in the 
House Interior Committee. It certainly 
does not seem to constitute proper legis- 
lative procedure for one congressional 
committee to bypass another by an ap- 
propriation before there has been con- 
sideration and action by the Legislative 
Committee. It is to be hoped that the 
House conferees will firmly maintain 
their stand, and thereby uphold the dig- 
nity, integrity and status of their col- 
leagues on the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee who have scheduled 
hearings on the Trinity joint develop- 
ment proposal for July 24. 

But how is $380 million involved in 
the Trinity River division? Under the 
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proposed legislation providing for joint 
development, or partnership, as recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. would 
build and operate the Trinity power fa- 
cilities. There would be an immediate 
saving to the taxpayers of $60 million, 
for the company, not the Federal Gov- 
ernment, would put up this amount to 
construct the power features. Con- 
trasted with all-Federal development, 
there would be $175 million more net 
surplus revenue in the Central Valley 
project from the sums the company 
would pay for the temporary use of the 


falling water and operating savings over: 


the 50-year project repayment period. 
And there would’ be $145 million new 
tax revenues from the company’s facili- 
ties, about $83 million of which would 
be Federal taxes and $62 million for 
State, county, and local governments. 

Three hundred and eighty million dol- 
lars—one nuclear-powered aircraft car- 
rier—could be totaled up by the com- 
pany’s outlays in building and operat- 
ing the Trinity River powerplants: $60 
million construction costs, $175 million 
additional Central Valley project sur- 
plus, and $145.million in tax payments. 
And who would benefit under the joint 
development proposal? The water users 
and the taxpayers, the same people who 
would lose these benefits should the Fed- 
eral Government itself, build the gener- 
ators to sell subsidized power at half 
its production cost to so-called pref- 
erence customers, who, incidentally, had 
ample opportunity to come forward with 
offers to build the plants, but did not do 
so, preferring to buy half-cost power 
from the Government. 

Over 230 representative and responsi- 


ble California organizations have active-. 


ly supported joint development of Trin- 
ity, including irrigation districts, farm- 
er groups, city councils and boards of 
supervisors, labor unions and _ civic 
groups. On June 19, 1959, Ronald T. 
Weakley, business manager of Local 1245 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, AFL—CIO, told the 
Senate Appropriations Public Works 
Subcommittee, in opposing any appro- 
priation for all-Federal construction, 
that “we believe it is time to reappraise 
the whole concept of public power. It 
is understandable,” he said, “that when 
private capital is unable to undertake 
a given power project, that the Gov- 
ernment should do so. We fail, how- 
ever, to understand why-an unfair tax 
policy should be adopted just because 
some would like to nationalize the pow- 
er industry. I make no brief here for 
the power companies,” he continued. 
“They are regulated on a State and 
Federal basis and can stand on the rec- 
ord so far as providing the capital and 
developing the power to meet the needs 
of California’s tremendous post-war ex- 
pansion. Why they should be singled 
out for extinction, and all-Federal pow- 
er development on the Trinity is just 
another major step toward that goal, 
is beyond us. We still believe that Con- 
gress should act on the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co.’s offer to provide private 
capital and get on with the job, rather 
than tack on millions of dollars to the 
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project cost out of our already.tremen- 
dous tax load.” 

Mr. Weakley also pointed out that 
“T B.E.W. members in the private utili- 
ties work under collective bargaining 
agreements covering wages, working 
conditions, and other benefits,’ while 
“legislation to provide for collective bar- 
gaining in” municipal utility districts and 
local agencies “is bitterly oppased by the 
representatives of these California public 
power preference agencies.” 

As business manager of an I.B.E.W. 
local, Mr. Weakley’s prime interest is 
the economic welfare of the members who 
have authorized him to speak for them. 
His concern, and their concern, resolves 
itself down to the basic question: Are 
we, as union members in the electric 
power field, better off regarding working 
conditions and purchasing power under 
this private company than we would be 
under a public power agency? There 
appears to be no doubt that this union 
feels strongly that it will profit if the 
Trinity River power facilities are con- 
structed and operated by the company, 
not the Federal Government. 

To consider the issue in its simplest 
terms, Federal subsidized power is a great 
boon to the minority who are receiving 
it, because the great majority are paying 
for it through their taxes; but the mem- 
bers of the paying majority are going to 
have to get along with less food, less com- 
fort, less entertainment, less savings, 
less schooling for our children, a lower 
standard of living, and increased taxes so 
that preference customers can get cheap- 
er power than we receive. 


Mr. Weakley has struck at the heart 
of the issue—the pocketbook—and con- 
cludes forcefully: 

Further, underwriting tax-free public pow- 
er agency bonds as against private tax-paying 
investment is, we_believe, a bad bargain for 
all of us. After these agencies are set up, 
we find that instead of Federal power being 
used to pay for water development, these 
agencies get power at below cost to the extent 
that all of the taxpayers are paying for sub- 
sidies to a favored few consumers. * * * To 
sum up, our members, by resolution, have 
directed me to support the principle of joint 
development of Trinity for their protection 
both as free workers and as taxpayers. 


The majority of the people surely pre- 
fer to see their tax dollars spent on a 
necessary nuclear-powered aircraft car- 
rier, rather than subsidize the minority’s 
power bills; and no one can deny that 
this would be the result of needless Gov- 
ernment. spending for all-Federal con- 
struction of the Trinity River power- 
plants. 





Freedom From Bigotry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 


frequently voiced my disagreement with 
President Eisenhower and his policies. 
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There is one very important matter of 
political principle on which I heartly 
concur with him and that is that religion 
has no place in politics. The sooner we 
root that out of the Amercan scene even 
a discussion of it, the stronger our coun- 
try will be. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Post of 
July 9, 1959: 

FREEDOM FROM BIGOTRY 


President Eisenhower responded to the 
question as to whether a Catholic could 
properly be elected to the Presidency with a 
salutary swing at religious prejudice. His 
words may well be emphasized and re- 
emphasized as the country moves into 
another nominating season for presidential 
candidates. He said: 

“As far as I am concerned, it’s a perfectly 
extraneous question * * * it’s like asking 
a man whether he is a Methodist or a Presby- 
terian or something of that kind. I do not 
agree at all with the theory that prejudice, 
religious prejudice should rule our choice 
of candidates and officials of this Nation. 

“If I saw any man that I thought was 
really a qualified responsible individual run- 
ning for office, my vote would never be 
changed on the basis of his religion.” 

This is a straightforward statement of a 
basic principle underlying the American 
philosophy of government. It is an essential 
corollary to the separation of church and 
state required by the Constitution. Every 
citizen ought to realize that he cannot drag 
religious bigotry into the political arena 
without trampling upon rights that all free 
men ought to respect. 





Geneva Outlook: Gloomy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, “fore- 
warned is forearmed,” and it is my hope 
that we are sufficiently forearmed on the 
question of West Berlin which is now 
the subject of deliberations in Geneva. 
As far as I am concerned, there is no 
question of the firmness we must have 
in our dealings with the representatives 
of the Kremlin. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article by David M. Nicol 
which appeared in the Long Island Sun- 
day Press of July 12, 1959, and which I 
hope each and every Member of Con- 
gress will take the time to read. 

The article follows: 

GENEVA OUTLOOK: GLOOMY 
(By David M. Nicol) 

GENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—The four-power 
East-West Foreign Ministers are reassem- 
bling in Geneva this weekend in an atmos- 
phere considerably gloomier than that in 
which they left last month. 

Tt seems clearer than ever that the Soviets 
are in no mood to make any concession 
about Berlin or the larger question of Ger- 
man unification. Publicly and privately, 
Premier Nikita Ehrushchev has affirmed 
beyond any doubt, and in threatening fash- 
ion, that he is sticking to the core of his 
original demands. 
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In essence, these require that the West 
weaken its position in West Berlin to the 
point where the city will fall political and 
economic prey to the Communist East Ger- 
man Government that has its seat in East 
Berlin and controls the surrounding terri- 
tory. 

About the only question to be decided in 
Geneva’s new exercise in conference diplo- 
macy is whether the sessions will be followed 
by a summit meeting. 

Even in this the Soviets seemed to have 
turned the tables until most pressures for 
such a summit meeting come from mem- 
bers of the Western alliance. The British 
are keenest for such a conference but among 
the other delegations there are thoughful 
men who wonder whether it isn't a last hope. 

The Soviets themselves either are playing 
hard to get or genuinely have lost some of 
their earlier interest in such a proceeding. 

Recent visitors to Khrushchev say he 
seemed more anxious for bilateral talks with 
President Eisenhower. The junketing Amer- 
ican governors were given this impression, 
among others. 

It appears also to be true that Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko never once 
mentioned a possible summit meeting dur- 
ing all of his public and private utterances 
during the earlier round of Geneva talks. 

The end result may well be a situation in 
which the West almost begs the Soviets to 
meet them at the summit without even 
superficial concessions from Moscow. 

The argument of those who urged a sum- 
mit gathering whether the present Geneva 
talks succeed or fail, is simple. Khrushchev, 
they insist, is the only man who makes the 
decisions in Moscow and it therefore is 
essential to state the Western case directly 
to him. 

As an added incentive, in the eyes of these 
people, is the fact that Khrushchev seems 
abysmally ignorant of the strengths and 
ideas of the West. His closest advisers ap- 
parently don’t give him an honest count 
about their own contacts with the West and 
the impressions they gather. 

Khrushchev is portrayed as much more 
impetuous and much less coldblooded and 
calculating than his predecessor, Joe Stalin. 
But even Old Joe went wrong on some nota- 
ble occasions, including the blockade of 
Berlin and the Communist attack on South 
Korea. 

How much easier, it is argued, for a war 
to begin by accident when the decision lies 
in the hands of a volatile, cocky and hyper- 
sensitive man like Khrushchev? 

Exponents of this view feel Khrushchev 
might be impressed by some blunt, straight, 
private conversation with Ike and a summit 
meeting might be the backdrop for such 
@ session. 

Pessimists fear that it already may be 
too late for such an effort and that Khrush- 
chev has ceased to be influenced by talk. 

The Soviet Premier's own plans seem to 
be incredibly ambitious; far more sweeping 
even than the dreams of most of his fol- 
lowers. He is convinced he is right and can 
succeed; and talk may only increase his 
impatience. 





Bastille Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Man's struggle for his 
freedom, for liberty and independence, 
forms the most glorious and praise- 
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worthy part of his long history. Human 
history is full of glorious deeds, innumer- 
able landmarks. But none of them in 
the last 170 years is more glorious than 
the history made in France in the cap- 
ture of the Bastille by revolutionary 
forces on July 14, 1789. 

For years this historic fortress in 
Paris had served as the principal prison 
for French National Governments. All 
those suspected and charged with some 
alleged crime were herded there indis- 
criminately, and detained for a long 
time, often without trial. This in itself 
was bad enough, but in the 18th century 
the Government made the Bastille a 
political prison house. All those con- 
scientious, freedom-loving, and daring 
souls who spoke or wrote critically of 
the Government were imprisoned in the 
Bastille. Thus, toward the end of the 
century the name “Bastille” had become 
synonymous with such odious words as 
despotism, cruelty, and oppression, while 
its innocent inmates were looked upon 
as gallant fighters and martyrs dying for 
the cause of freedom. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that when the French 
Revolution broke out, and long before 
France and all Europe were clamoring 
for freedom, one of the first acts of the 
revolutionary leaders was to attack the 
Bastille and free the prisoners there. 

This was done on July 14, and since 
that day, that event has become a sym- 
bol of freedom. July 14 has also become 
the national holiday of France. Just as 
we in this country annually celebrate 
July 4 as our Independence Day, all 
Frenchmen celebrate July 14 as Bastille 
Day, as their liberation and independ- 
ence day. 

In its broader aspect, Bastille Day 
symbolizes something more. It marks 
the beginning of a revolutionary era in 
Europe which has extended far and wide 
to all parts of the world. Its influence 
has been tremendous. In one respect, 
the ideas engendered by the French Rev- 
olution differed from those embodied in 
the American Revolution. Our Found- 
ing Fathers established modern democ- 
racy, and an orderly process of govern- 
ment under law, while the French revo- 
lution made democratic principles, as 
understood by the revolutionary lead- 
ers in this country, into a militant creed, 
@ universal gospel, to be preached and 
propagated everywhere. 

Even with all its excesses and all the 
setbacks and reverses suffered by the 
attackers and destroyers of the Bastille, 
tue event of its destruction as man’s 
physical and spiritual prison, and the 


freeing of its suffering inmates, marks. 


an unforgettable day for all lovers of 
freedom and independence. 





New Life for Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
result of my long-time interest in civil 
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defense I have come to realize that it is 
a field where sincere interest and con- 
structive ideas are at a premium. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I present for my colleagues’ 
consideration an address by a constitu- 
ent of mine, Bernard F. Hillenbrand, 
executive director of the National Asso- 
ciation of County Officials, entitled 
“New Life for Civil Defense.” ‘The ad- 
dress was recently delivered to the Ohio 
civil defense directors in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The address follows: 

New Lire For Civit DEFENSE 


(Address by Bernard F. Hillenbrand, execu- 
tive director, National Association of 
County Officials, before the Ohio Civil De- 
fense Directors, Columbus, Ohio, June 13, 
1959) 


One of the most able and conscientious 
county commissioners we know was recently 
invited to attend a demonstration of modern 
weapons at a nearby airbase. He saw rockets 
that were guided by sensitivity to heat that 
were so delicate that they could find their 
way to a man’s lighted pipe. He saw jets 
flash by at 700 miles an hour and was advised 
that in time of war they could be equipped 
with nuclear rockets. He and his fellow 
public officials were also briefed on inter- 
continental ballistics missile development 
and were treated to horror stories about the 
possibility of germ warfare. Most important 
he was advised by military authorities that 
to the best of our knowledge the potential 
enemies of the United States also had similar 
Weapons and capabilities. 

The impact of this demonstration upon 
this public official was not unlike the impact 
upon the general citizenry. He came back 
to his home county with a feeling of futility 
at the very enormity of the defense problem 
and he resolved in his own mind to vote 
against further appropriation of funds for 
civil defense purposes. He reasoned that 
the problem is so enormous and our efforts 
to solve it so pitiful, that it seems better to 
do nothing and at least save taxpayer funds. 


Is DEFENSE OF CIVILIANS NECESSARY? 


The logical question to ask is, “Civil de- 
fense—is it necesary?’’ Now, at the offset I 
would like to make it crystal clear to every- 
one that I know very little about civil de- 
fense. With some reservations which I will 
mention later, I approached this subject with 
no more factual information than is available 
to the average citizen. Were you to find 
yourself in my position I feel sure that you 
would do what Ihave done. I have consulted 
the experts. 

Our President, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
says that civil defense is most necessary and 
that it is a vital part of the Nation's total 
defense. Every impartial study of the prob- 
lem has concluded that civil defense is vital 
to national survival. 

In going through tons of material on this 
subject, I have found what seems to me to 
be a very significant thing. Everyone, with 
no exceptions at all, is of the opinion that 
we must defend our civilians, but there is 
wide disagreement as to whether or not we 
need civil defense in the ordinary concept 
of people running around with armbands. 
The key question seems to be who is to 
protect the civilian? The regularly consti- 
tuted civil authorities? A semiautonomous 
civil defense? Or, the military? 

On the latter point there is considerable 
agreement that the US. Military Establish- 
ment is not the agency to protect our civil 
population other than its broad mission of 
minimizing enemy damage to us and re- 
taliating with -destructive force. Let the 
military speak for itself. Gen. Maxwell 
D. Taylor, Chief. of Staff, on March 1, 
1956, testifying before the Holifield com- 
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mittee of the House of Representatives, 
noted: “The Department of the Army en- 
dorses strongly the necessity for effective 
civil defense organizations at the local, State 
and Federal level, equipped and trained to 
meet the particular requirements of civil 
defense in the atomic era.” And later in 
the same testimony he said: “You cannot 
depend upon the Army to perform civil de- 
fense of the United States. It is neither or- 
ganized, trained, nor equipped, nor directed 
to do that sort of thing.” 

Thus, it would seem that the question of 
who is to minimize loss of civil life; care 
for the wounded; restore vital public and 
private enterprise and strengthen the total 
national strength, resolves itself between 
whether this should be done by the normal 
units of Government as already established, 
or if we should have a completely separate 
civil defense operation. Our county officials 
in the National Association of County 
Officials have expressed their overwhelming 
opinion that civil defense should be inte- 
grated within the regular operations of the 
Federal, State and lecal governments, and 
that it should not be to itself. Our Ameri- 
can County Platform, which many people 
have been kind enough to say is one of the 
most enlightened of our national documents 
on civil defense, seems to revolve around 
the following four vitally important con- 
cepts. 

First, civil defense must be considered a 
normal function of each unit of government 
and unfortunately, in view of the interna- 
tional situation, it must be considered a nor- 
mal permanent part of American life. Fed- 
eral, State and local governments have the 
same. responsibility for supporting civil de- 
fense as they have for other public health 
and welfare functions. We must understand 
that it is impossible to keep 175 million 
Americans at fever pitch on the subject of 
civil defense over a long period of years. 
Steps must be taken immediately to make 
civil defense a part of everyday government 
operations, just as fire drills are a permanent 
part of the operation of our educational sys- 
tem. 

Second, civil defense leadership must be 
the responsjbility of the popularly elected 
public officials. If you stop to consider the 
matter, if any emergency or unusual occur- 
rence takes place in a city the very first per- 
son that the citizen contacts would be the 
mayor. If it happens outside the city the 
citizen immediately calls his county commis- 
sioner. Governors, mayors, and county com- 
missioners are the duly elected leaders of the 
people and they hold their positions by vir- 
tue of being the natural leaders of their 
respective areas. Any plan, organization 
chart or concept of civil defense which fails 
to take into consideration this basic fact is 
doomed to complete failure. 

Thirdly, we cannot provide maximum pro- 
tection and security for our civil population 
unless there is complete understanding, co- 
operation and deep mutual respect between 
the Federal, State and local governments 
which must share equally and completely in 
this responsibility. Frankly, up until very 
recently, there has been utter confusion as 
to what level of government should be re- 
sponsible for the various aspects of civil de- 
fense. Until the passage of Public Law 606, 
defining the teamwork concept of civil de- 
fense, we have had the ridiculous idea that 
civil defense was essentially a State and local 
responsibility. We had no national direc- 
tion from the Federal Government, and in- 
deed, during most of the early period we be- 
gan to wonder if the National Government 
was even on our side. State and local offi- 
cials were asked to assume responsibility for 
adjusting local preparedness to the facts of 
international tension and radical new con- 
cepts of warfare when indeed, they had no 
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access at all to the information upon which 
they could base sound decisions. The earlier 
concepts of exclusive State and local re- 
sponsibility for civil defense were about as 
sound as a concept that national defense was 
purely a State and local responsibility and 
that the National Government had nothing 
to do with it except act as sort of a chairman 
of the board to keep order. 

We feel strongly that if there is to be real 
teamwork between the levels of Government, 
all of us must enter that relationship with 
sincerity. If the U.S. Congress, by passage 
of Public Law 606, declares it to be na- 
tional policy that the Federal Government 
fs to provide the national leadership based 
upon the facts that are available only to the 
National Government, then the demand for 
honest dealing’ would surely dictate that the 
U.S. Government should implement this dec- 
laration of policy, by providing the organiza- 
tion, finances and real leadership which 
they have determined to be their share in 
the total picture. : 

Again, if this is to be a true partnership 
then it must be just that. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, in developing overall national pol- 
icy that does effect State and local govern- 
ments, must make adequate provision to 
consult with State and local government 
people. Speaking now for county Officials 
we have no stomach whatsoever for having 
either Federal or State people come and pre- 
ser.t us with an accomplished fact in the 
form of policies in which we had no hand 
in formulating or were not asked to contrib- 
ute. More specifically, I would point out 
that our 3,047 counties employ 668,000 Amer- 
icans and spend annually $5.5 billion, and 
yet the Advisory Council on Civil Defense 
which is meant to help formulate national 
civil defense policy does not have a single 
county official represented. 

We do not profess to know very much 
about civil defense but we do pride ourselves 
on knowing something about elected offi- 
cials. In all our experience we have found 
that if we approach elected officials sin- 
cerely, with a sound program and ask their 
help, in no instance has that help ever been 
denied. 

The fourth concept that seems to run 
through most county officials thinking on 
the subject of civil defense is perhaps the 
most difficult to identify. You might say 
that our Officials like the county commis- 
sioner I mentioned previously, feel that in 
many respects this problem is so overwhelm- 
ing that it is difficult to identify specific steps 
that can be decisive in a national emergency. 
There is a tendency to feel that a national 
emergency in the future would be of such 
a magnitude that it would be difficult to de- 
termine the relative merits of a combat ready 
soldier and a little old lady in Pocatello, 
Idaho, who is a welder at a local defense in- 
dustry. In other words, future wars will be 
waged with the total resources of the Nation, 
both public and private. 

This line of reasoning leads logically to 
the idea that anything that public officials 
do at the local level to increase community 
facilities such as roads, schools, water sys- 
tems, and public buildings, all contribute 
significantly to the Nation’s total defense. 
These facilities and services, of course, are 
urgently needed above and beyond any civil 
defense application so perhaps it is slightly 
in the nature of a rationalization that local 
Officials would rather put public funds into 
ventures of this nature rather than buying 
sirens and emergency medical supplies, etc. 

For you who are actively engaged in the 
new profession of civil defense I would think 
that you should keep this in mind and try 
to build your program around existing local 
government needs. Examples: An emergency 
police and fire street corner telephone alarm 
system is a necessity in most urban places. 
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Its value to a total civil defense program is 
obvious. It is only, sound public policy to 
make sure that vital local government 
records are adequately protected from fire 
and other damage. Again, the records preser- 
vation program of the continuity of local 
government undertaking therefore makes a 
great deal of sense to local government offi- 
cials. You will find that they will support 
it. Everybody wins. 


CIVIL DEFENSE PROGRESS 


We have heard it said that the criticism of 
civil defense has never been more intense 
than it is right now and that the morale of 
civil defense people is at the lowest in the 
history of the program. Let us not let this 
obscure the fact that we have made some real 
progress in civil defense under the most cap- 
able leadership of Gov. Leo A. Hoegh, Di- 
rector of the Office of Civil Defense Mobili- 
zation. We in county government think 
that in Governor Hoegh we have a man who 
has a very sound philosophical base and a 
deep understanding of the operations of 
State and local government. In his term of 
office we have made very great strides to shape 
civil defense along the lines of some of the 
concepts we have just mentioned. We now 
have a reorganization of the program that 
merges civil defense administration with the 
office of defense mobilization. We have 
built a very sound working relationship be- 
tween the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments on the continuity of State and’ 
local government program and for the first 
time, we think that the State and local people 
are being taken into the councils of the 
National Government in the formulation of 
policy. For the first time we do have a 
national plan for civil defense and defense 
mobilization and in general, despite criti- 
cism, we feel that we are evolving a pro- 
gram of civil preparedness which seems sen- 
sible and sound and somewhat in propor- 
tion to the urgency of the situation and the 
resources of the Nation. 


ROLE OF PROFESSIONAL CIVIL DEFENSE WORKER 


If we aré making progress then why are 
we having so much criticism and lack of ac- 
tion on the part of the U.S. Congress? 
Frankly, our county officials believe that the 
major problem is, just plain lack of interest 
of the people at She local level. The”’Mem- 
bers of the Congress are aware of this and 
civil defense becomes a good whipping boy 
for anyone who desires to make a speech on 
economy or wants to be critical. Civil de- 
fense people of course should be criticized. 
Nobody should have to do his job without 
the benefit of criticism, but, we maintain 
that the criticism should be constructive and 
it should suggest alternatives. It is in this 
spirit that in preparation for this speech we 
polled some of our key NACO people and 
asked for their frank appraisal of what we 
might do to improve our civil defense pro- 
gram. I repeat these suggestions to you in 
the same spirit. They are suggestions and 
ideas which have been gathered from people 
like yourself who are actually deeply en- 
meshed in the civil defense program, and we 
pass them along to you for your critical 
review. 

1. It does not now, nor has it ever, made 
sense to organize civil defense on a city 
basis. From the very beginning civil defense 
should have been organized locally on a 
county-wide or multi-county basis. City 
Officials have no jurisdiction outside of the 
city limits but county officials do. If we did 
receive a nuclear attack, presumably the city 
would be wiped out and your problems would 
be out in the rural areas where you would 
have to find ways of taking care of the in- 
jured and taking care of the evacuees from 
the central city. 

In a great number of cases it does not 
make sense to organize even on @ single 
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county basis, but rather we should look to a 
multi-county concept, perhaps along the 
lines of the Fulton County-Atlanta metro- 
politan area. 

2. All civil defense planning should re- 
volve around elected policymaking local 
government officials. We have said this sev- 
eral times, now, and you will perhaps get 
the impression that we think it is impor- 
tant. We say it again because restating it 
brings up the question then, what is the 
role of the professional full-time civil de- 
fense person? 

If the elected official is to be the boss man 
then it follows logically that the civil de- 
fense person is an assistant to the elected 
official and issues orders, etc., only in the 
name of the Chief Executive. While varying 
local conditions will require different set- 
ups, it would appear that most generally the 
civil person will act in a staff or advisory 
capacity to the elected officials. His duties 
would probably include drawing up emer- 
gency plans which fully utilize local em- 
ployees and all local government facilities; 
coordinate with the various local govern- 
ment departments; prepare overall plans; 
establish training programs, and keep the 
entire civil defense effort in constant re- 
view; develop plans that fully utilize pri- 
vately owned facilities; serve as a liaison 
with other local civil defense directors, State 
directors, Governor’s office, and other public 
and private agencies; coordinate publicity, 
public information, and citizen education 
programs; maintain current inventories of 
equipment for emergency use, and in coop- 
eration with the other members of the local 
government family discharge the other nu- 
merous responsibilities of civil defense. 

3. In all too many cases civil defense of- 
fices seem to be operating as independent 
units with a great number of volunteers at- 
tached directly to them. This gives the 
elected political official the impression of an 
independent bureau and perhaps may give 
rise to the erroneous impression that civil 
defense is Out to build an independent 
structure of its own. Civil defense offices 
must be a part of the total local government 
picture as are other departments, and the 
volunteers assigned to the appropriate regu- 
lar department as indicated in our own Pol- 
icy Statement. This lack of understanding 
of the role of civil defense often leads to 
conflict and confusion. For instance, aux- 
iliary police trained by the civil defense of- 
fice will get ambitious for activity and will 
appear on the scene of an auto accident, 
much to the consternation of the local po- 
lice force. A civil defense office should not 
get into action until a CD emergency is de- 
clared by the Chief Executive. Normal local 
government department work should be left 
to the regular personnel. This type of con- 
flict at the local level gets back to the Con- 
gress and produces negative thinking on the 
matter of providing Federal funds to assist 
in the bearing of the cost of local adminis- 
tration. 

4. There should be more emphasis on the 
role of civil defense in natural disaster. It 
is my understanding that right here in Ohio 
that the 1927 floods left nearly 600,000 home- 
less. I understand that more recently, in 
January of this year, you also had the most 
widespread and intense floods you have ex- 
perienced since 1913. It would be senseless 
therefore, for me to continue emphasizing 
the natural preparedness aspects of civil de- 
fense. Many of our county officials are.of 
the opinion that even if the international 
situation changed and we became interna- 
tionally nations of lambs, we would still 
meed civil defense programs to protect 
against natural disaster. 

5. Too many civil defense offices are oper- 
ated as merchandising offices. This type of 
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office is merely established to comply with 
the requirements to secure Federal contri- 
butions such as matching funds for radios 
and surplus property for civil defense use. 
Usually this type of office has no plan or 
program and not too much activity. This 
particular type of operation was pointed out 
during one of our civil defense panel ses- 
sions at our NACO Urban County Congress 
held in Washington last spring. As a matter 
of fact, it was an Ohio county commissioner 
who identified this type of problem. Sev- 
eral of our county officials also believe that 
the abuse of surplus property regulations 
has harmed civil defense. The regulations 
state that property acquired from surplus 
shall not be used for normal governmental 
activity. It appears, however, that much 
road-building machinery and other heavy 
equipment has been acquired for no apparent 
civil defense use. This is not to suggest 
that bulldozers and other civil defense equip- 
ment should be allowed to rust and not be 
uséd for governmental purposes. The equip- 
ment, however, should be incorporated in 
the overall civil defense plan of the com- 
munity. 

6. The problem of getting adequate par- 
ticipation and understanding on the part 
of the public is a continuing one. It has 
been suggested that about once every quar- 
ter civil defense must stage some sort of 
public exercise to focus attention on civil 
defense. Such items as rescue demonstra- 
tions, feeding exercises, evacuation of some 
segments of the population, are all essential 
if the people are to know that the civil de- 
fense in their community is in business. 
It has also been suggested that every civil 
defense office should issue a bulletin to its 
key people at regular intervals and let them 
know what is going on. Periodic meetings 
should also be held. It is a bad situation 
to have individuals assigned to a task or 
responsibility in civil defense and never re- 
ceive any contact or information on the sub- 
ject. It has been suggested that cvil defense 
committees be appointed by the PTA, Lions, 
and other community groups. 

7. Finally, this might be the most im- 
portant suggestion of all, When someone 
criticizes you, or worse still, completely ig- 
nores your existence, perhaps the best course 
of action is to meet the problem head on 
and invite the critics and those who are in- 
different to sit down with you and review 
your entire program. We have in mind a 
Hoover Commission type thing on the civil 
defense program. You might consider in- 
viting newspaper editors, members of the 
bar, members of the service clubs, clergy, 
representatives of business and labor, local 
public officials, State officials and other key 
community leaders. This type of operation 
takes courage and imagination and abso- 
lutely should not be undertaken unless you 
are completely sincere in trying to accom- 
plish a job. 

Our county officials out in the State of 
Washington tried this approach to the gen- 
eral problems of county government and 
were spectactularly successful. On one hand 
their critics had a chance to air their 
grievances against county government and 
came up with a lot of very valuable sug- 
gestions to help the counties get their 
houses in order. By the same token, and of 
equal importance, these very same critics 
came to understand some of the problems 
facing the county officials and went away 
with a far more understanding and cooper- 
ative attitude. 

This is democracy in action. It is a 
healthy approach to our problems and if all 
parties undertake it with good will it could 
be a tremendous force for good. 








The Rivers Are Our Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, one of 
the greatest programs of development 
that has ever occurred in this country, 
is now in progress along the Mississippi 
Valley River system, which includes’ the 
Missouri River running through my 
home State of South Dakota. 

Never before in American history has 
the dynamic effort and enterprise of our 
citizens been devoted to such a monu- 
mental task—that of taming not one 
river, or one stream, but bringing under 
control the great inland waterway that 
is the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries. 

Part of the job has been accomplished. 
In the Upper Valley States of the Mis- 
souri River—South Dakota and North 
Dakota—huge dams and reservoirs are 
completed or nearing the completion 
stage. Already electric power is being 
generated at these flood-control dams. 
And manmade lakes have been created 
from the once “Muddy Mo,” developing 
new recreation opportunities never en- 
visaged by our pioneer forefathers. 

However, much remains to be done. 
An excellent address on the new chal- 
lenges and responsibilities to utilize the 
basin program wisely has been given by 
Mr. Donald O’Toole, president of the 
Mississippi Valley Association. One of 
Mr. O’Toole’s most constructive points 
is his recommendation for a special re- 
search and development program, which, 
as he states, can be a positive, dynamic 
program working for the good of all. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
the excellent address by Mr. O’Toole. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY RIVER SYSTEM AND 
THE MissourI RIVER BASIN 
(By Donald O’Toole at 40th annual North 

Central Electric Association Executive 

Council, Breezy Point Lodge, Pequot Lakes, 

Minn., June 14-17, 1959) 

The Mississippi Valley River system is the 
greatest inland waterway system in the 
world. It is one of the most magnificant 
resources possessed by any nation, yet it is 
scarcely known by Americans beyond its 
geographical location. 

This system is a network of navigable 
streams made up of a main stem or aorta— 
the mighty Mississippi River itself—and its 
many arteries—the Illinois, the Ohio, the 
Missouri, the Arkansas, the Ouachita, the 
Gulf Intracoastral Waterway, the Tennessee, 
the Cumberland, the Monongahela Rivers, 
and others. 

All of these streams flow toward the center 
of our country—from the east and the west 
and the north—thence into the Mississippi 
River and down to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
system contacts two deepwater ports—the 
port of Chicago at the north end, just opened 
up, through which barge cargoes are’ trans- 
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shipped to ocean steamers headed for north 
European, Mediterranean and South Ameri- 
can ports via the St. Lawrence Seaway; and 
the port of New Orleans at the southern end, 
through which cargoes pass to Mediter- 
ranean, South American, and Pacific ports. 

Our economic future, particularly the 
future of the Middle West, rests in a large 
measure upon what we do to conserve and 
develop this great water system. For in an 
industrial economy, water holds the control 
on industrial expansion. And water is get- 
ting shorter in supply every day. 

Industry, agriculture, and cities—the hall- 
marks of our great Middle Western econ- 
omy—all have ravenous appetites for water. 
They must have it constantly, every day of 
every month of every year, to cool hot indus- 
trial coils, to carry off industrial and mu- 
nicipal wastes, to transport fuels and raw 
materials and finished products, to provide 
water for irrigation when nature denies 
water and to slake the thirsts of men and 
animals. The Mississippi River system does 
all of these things for the Middle West, our 
area, and it does them well when it is con- 
trolled and disciplined, 

The conservation and control of the Mis- 
issippi River system began to be undertaken 
by the Federal Government at the turn of 
the century. An enterprise of truly stagger- 
ing proportions, it has, in the short space of 
some 50 years, provided protection from 
ravaging floods to thousands of river cities 
and towns and millions of acres of farm- 
lands. It has given us 7,500 miles of com- 
mercially navigable streams. 

This development has also given us bil- 
lions of kilowatt-hours of electric power. 
Some comes from harnessing the flows of the 
rivers themselves as they descerd down- 
stream but most has been derived from low- 
cost transportation of fuels found through- 
out the system to huge thermoelectric gen- 
erating plans. River control also means 
pollution abatement. 

What about the mighty Missouri in all 
these river developments? Greatest of all 
the rivers in the system except the Missis- 
sippi itself, the Missouri in 1957 handled 
one-fourth million tons and in 1958, six- 
tenths million tons. These figures compare 
very poorly with the 81% million tons of 
the Ohio and the 20% million tons of the 
Illinois. Why should this be? 

The Missouri River, rising at Three Forks, 
Mont., flows 2,475 miles to its mouth on the 
Mississippi, 17 miles above St. Louis. It 
drains a basin constituting one-sixth of the 
United States, rich in agricultural. and min- 
eral resources and low in population. Its 
basin contains 13 billion kilowatt-hours of 
hydroelectric power in the fall of the river 
and a very great many more kilowatt-hours 
in the thermoelectric potentials in its lignite 
resources in the Dakotas and its petroleum 
resources in the Williston Basin. 

Here is a huge river—one of the longest 
and widest in the whole world—carrying 
millions of gallons of water through or past 
seven great States. 

The development of each section of the 
Mississippi River system has come about 
through the vigorous efforts of its own group 
of determined men. Seeing the possibilities 
in their valleys and tasting the profits and 
other benefits to be realized, they have set 
upon carefully organized and reinforced pro- 
grams to get improvements needed to bring 
their river valley to full fruitation. Their 
efforts have been coordinated and supported, 
since 1919, by the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation: 

During the initial construction period of 
the Missouri Basin program, businessmen, 
farmers, and public servants marshaled their 
strength and coordinated their efforts to 
secure construction of the physical features 
of the Pick-Sloan plan. The valley associa- 
tion has tried, and I think successfully, to 
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be a major vehicle through which the citi- 
zens of the States in the valley could foster 
the control of the region’s magnificent water 
resources. 

Now that some of the benefits of that 
construction program are becoming avail- 
able, a new responsibility must begin to 
supplant the task of getting the program 
built. The task now is to utilize the basin 
program wisely to improve and expand the 
area’s economy. The region must secure new 
industry and the agricultural economy must 
be stabilized. Without proper exploitation, 
the magnificent structures now under con- 
struction cannot serve their full purpose. 

It is to do this job that the Missouri 
Basin, particularly the upper and middle 
valley, seems to lack a sponsoring group. 
There appears to be a tendency on the part 
of business leaders in the area to “let George 
do it.” 

The tremendous floods, which as recently 
as 1951 and 1952 caused billions of dollars 
in flood damage, cannot happen again. 
Dams to hold back these floodwaters have 
been built from Gavins Point, near Yankton, 
S. Dak., upstream to Fort Peck, Mont. Big 
Bend Dam, last of the six major structures, 
is finally under construction. 

Above five of the dams lies a huge and 
beautiful lake of sparkling blue water such 
as you would never expect to see on the 
muddy Missouri. The lake above the Oahe 
Dam, for example, will be longer than Lake 
Erie. ' 

A tremendous interest in water sports has 
developed. Big fish are being caught, boat 
and motor sales exceed automobiles sold 
locally. Beaches and vacation cottages are 
being constructed. Hydroelectric power is 
being generated at the dams and is being 
sold mainly to cooperatives. 

Where are the sponsors of industrial de- 
velopment of this unreplaceable resource? 
What will happen if they don’t appear, 
organize, and make themselves heard? 

What will happen is bést demonstrated by 
what. is already happening. This basin is 
being cut into huge lakes, each separated 
from the other by a high dam wall which no 
barge can cross or get around. There are 
no provisions for locks, or otherwise lifting 
barges over the dams, which are absolute 
essentials to free movement of traffic on the 
river. 

True, it is said that locks or marine rail- 
ways can be installed later. But later may 
mean after a whole new philosophy has 
taken over this basin, a philosophy dedi- 
cated solely to the use of the river for recre- 
ation and for Government-owned, Govern- 
ment-babied, untaxed hydroelectric power. 

We must not let this happen. I speak for 

all Americans in saying that you who live 
and operate in this area have a serious re- 
sponsibility to develop and conserve this 
enormous resource for us, according to the 
American tradition of development by pri- 
vate enterprise. You hold within the earth 
here billions of dollars of minerals and agri- 
cultural products, and it is up to you to 
develop them and the facilities needed to 
get them to markets at proper costs and 
prices. 
« River transportation has provided the an- 
swers to the other valleys and river trans- 
portation is a major part of the answer to 
the future of the Missouri Basin. Here are 
some of the truly great possibilities inherent 
in the development of the Missouri for barge 
transportation as far upstream as economi- 
cally feasible: 

1, The outshipment of your great lignite 
deposits, 350 billion tons of them in the Da- 
kotas, to other points along the Missouri or 
elsewhere in the Mississippi Valley. 

2. The inshipments of ores to the mills to 
be constructed at the lignite fields. Is there 
any reason why Venezuelan or Texan alu- 
mina cannot be processed on the Missouri as 
well as on the Ohio River? 
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8. The construction of huge thermoelec- 
tric plants, to provide the additional electric 
energy that will be needed when the Mis- 
souri Basin is fully developed. These plants 
can utilize the basin’s own lignite and oil. 

4. The outshipment of the petroleum re- 
sources at Williston. Petroleum products 
constitute principal cargoes on the Missis- 
sippi River system. 

5. The outshipment of other minerals in 
the area, such as manganese, which may not 
be worth mining now because of total costs 
of delivery to points of usage. These costs 
now need to be resurveyed in relation to 
their shipment via a canalized river system 
and modern barges and towboats. 

6. The outshipment of grain and other 
agricultural products via cheap transporta- 
tion to the great ports of New Orleans and 
Chicago. 

7. The inshipment of grain to range areas, 
for complete cattle and hog raising, feeding, 
and slaughtering there. This is now under- 
way in Texas and substitutes for the older 
and clumsier method of shipping live cattle 
from place to place to be fed and slaugh- 
tered. Following the construction of local 
slaughtering houses, there will be the out- 
shipment of meat products. 

Overriding all of the foregoing ts the 
eenormous growth of population being felt 
in the United States. The Missouri Basin 
contains land—good land and lots of it— 
and land is what we'll need for our millions 
of additional citizens. 

Growth will come to the basin, whether 
it is ready or not. That growth will be 
orderly and profitable only if business and 
industrial leaders take steps now to plan 
programs of development and then fight for 
their programs. 

The electric utility industry of the upper 
Middle West has an especially great oppor- 
tunity in the industrial development of the 
Missouri Basin. With this opportunity, there 
is the usual correlative responsibility—re- 
sponsibility for the proper initiation of that 
development, to insure that it will be organ- 
ized and carried out properly. 

The Mississippi Valley Association would 
be pleased to incorporate a sound develop- 
ment program for the Missouri into its gen- 
eral program. 

We believe that the proper industrial and 
agricultural expansion of the Missouri Basin 
must be accomplished primarily through the 
resources of privately capitalized industry. 

What is needed is a program of special re- 
search and development for the Missouri 
with the following objectives: 

1. To coordinate current research now be- 
ing done on piecemeal bases by other agen- 
cies and-to procure additional economic re- 
search as needed. 

2. To analyze and compare the economic 
and industrial and development factors at 
work in other river valleys and relate those 
findings to the economic and industrial ad- 
vantages of the Missouri Basin. 

3. To create task forces of leading busi- 
nessmen, farmers, educators, and profes- 
sional persons to explore and create ideas for 
economic and industrial development of the 
basin. 

4. To organize a program of education and 
publicity on a nationwide basis to inform 
business and industry of the commercial and 
industrial advantages of the basin. 

5. To cooperate with the existing organ- 
izations, public and private, which are en- 
gaged in similar activities on more restricted 
bases. 

Here is a positive dynamic program, which 
will make use of enormous and energetic 
forces now at work. It is in direct contrast 
with the negative program of simply com- 
plaining about the tax and other advantages 
of others who are moving into a void left by 
inactive business and industry. 

The Missourl River Basin-—one-sixth of 
the United States—is our greatest undevel- 
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oped resource area. It has within itself the 
water supply, minerals, fuels, and potential 
for low-cost transportation which can enable 
it to produce products at lower costs than 
elsewhere in the world. It connects directly 
to the great Mississippi Valley River system, 
and can thus take in its raw materials and 
ship out its products over the greatest in- 
land waterway system in the world and out 
through the great ports of Chicago and New 
Orleans to all of the nations of the world. 

The development of the Missouri River 
Basin awaits the initiative, the imagination, 
and the vigorous action of its industrial 
leaders. It will repay them—and their chil- 
dren—far beyond their fondest dreams. This 
is what has happened in every other river 
basin on the Mississippi system which has 
been developed to date. 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
view of the widespread interest and con- 
cern over secrecy in Government, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
which I presented last month to the 
Special House Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Information in which I related ex- 
periences of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Subcommittee on Disarmament, of 
which I am chairman, on the declassi- 
fication of information by the executive 
branch of the Government. 

In this statement I called attention 
to six specific instances in which Gov- 
ernment agencies mistakenly classified 
information and denied it to the public. 

Under our system of government, the 
withholding of information from the 
public should be permitted only in the 
interest of the Nation’s security, not to 
cover up for errors which may have been 
committed or legitimate criticism of 
governmental actions. 

Congress has an obligation to see to it 
that the right to classify information is 
not abused by the executive branch of 
the Government. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

EXPERIENCE OF THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
DISARMAMENT ON THE DECLASSIFICATION OF 
GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 

(Statement of Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
chairman, to the Special House Subcom- 
mittee on Government Information) 
Achieving a balance between informing the 

public and preventing the dissemination of 

information which would be injurious to the 

Nation's security is one of the great prob- 

lems that confronts our Government at the 

present time. In this effort both the execu- 
tive and legislative branches have a respon- 
sibility. 

The Congress has been wise to establish 
special committees to study this problem 
and to take or recommend action when agen- 
cies of the executive branch appear to be 
restricting unduly the availability of in- 
formation to the public. In addition to 
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these special committees the other com- 
mittees of the Congress must also be alert 
constantly to guard against the deliberate 
or inadvertent suppression of important data 
when national security is not involved. 

The purpose of this testimony is to share 
with the Special Government Information 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations the experience of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee on 
Disarmament with the declassification of in- 
formation by the executive branch. I am 
presenting this statement in response to a 
request from the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee, Joun E. Moss. 

It is not my intention to suggest that the 
specific cases I cite be investigated further. 
Rather, it is to show that information is 
withheld for reasons that cannot be justi- 
fied in the name of national security and to 
stress the need for vigilance on this matter 
by all congressional committees. 

Over the past year the Subcommittee on 
Disarmament held a mumber of hearings, 
many of them in executive session. In all 
cases the executive session was held because 
the witness requested it. Usually, after such 
a@ session the transcript of the hearing was 
submitted to the executive agency or agen- 
cies involved for review. The executive 
agency then marked those parts of the testi- 
mony that, in its opinion, should remain 
classified. In order to determine whether 
this classification was justified, the sub- 
committee and its staff reviewed carefully 
the testimony after it was returned by the 
executive officials. When the reason for the 
classification was not self-evident, the exec- 
utive officials were questioned about it. 
Frequently a reason other than security was 
given for restricting the information. When 
these erroneous reasons were pointed out 
the executive officials often lifted the classi- 
fication label, 

The experience of the Subcommittee on 
Disarmament suggests that in a great many 
cases the executive branch censors testimony 
for insufficient reason. In order to correct 
this practice the committees of the Con- 
gress and their staffs ought to review care- 
fully all testimony which executive depart- 
ments ask to have classified. The review 
should seek to determine the reasons for 
continued classification and whether they 
are valid. Such a procedure would redound 
to the benefit of the electorate by providing 
our citizens with an opportunity to become 
better informed. Members of Congress would 
also be in a much better position to perform 
their constitutional responsibilities. 

The cases which follow illustrate the var- 
fous points I wish to bring out. 

1. The Central Intelligence Agency, in re- 
viewing testimony given by a noted scien- 
tist, had classified a passage of testimony. 
When questioned as to why, the CIA official 
indicated he did not agree with the conclu- 
sion of the scientist and incorrect informa- 
tion should not be given out. When chal- 
lenged further on the point, the CIA repre- 
sentative agreed to let the scientist's conclu- 
sion stand. 

2. The Atomic Energy Commission at first 
classified portions of testimony given by one 
of its chiefs of division that there was no 
evidence the Soviet Union was developing, 
testing, or producing so-called clean nuclear 
weapons; that is, weapons with reduced ra- 
dioactive fallout. The Commission was 
asked whether it was not in the interest of 
the United States to have this information 
brought out. The Commission reviewed the 
matter and decided that the information 
was of interest and agreed to leave in that 
portion of the testimony.” 

8. The Department of State had struck out 
of testimony questions by the chairman and 
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answers by a witness regarding a study be- 
ing made by the Government on U\S. over- 
sea bases. When it was pointed out by the 
subcommittee that this information was 
contained in a news conference of the Secre- 
tary of State, the Department officials then 
said the testimony Had been deleted because 
it seemed irrelevant. It was suggested that 
it was not the function of the Deparment 
in reviewing testimony for publication to 
rule on the relevancy of the discussion, par- 
ticularly questions the chairman considered 
sufficiently relevant to raise in the first 
place. The Department then agreed to leave 
in the discussion on the overseas base prob- 
lem! 

4. The Department of the Army and the 
Department of Defense classified testimony 
relating to the results of Operation Sage- 
brush, simulated war maneuvers of the 
Armed Forces using tactical nuclear weap- 
ons. The Army refused to remove the clas- 
sification even after it was pointed out that 
at the time of the maneuvers in October 
1955, a reporter wrote extensive stories 
about them and that these news accounts 
could only have been written as a result 
of considerable background briefing on the 
part of military officers. Part of the reason 
why the Army wished to continue to classify 
the information, according to one officer, 
wes that the results indicated the Army 
didn’t know quite what it was doing in the 
maneuvers. Even if this were true, said the 
officer, the information should not be re- 
leased.‘ 

5. The Department of the Army requested 
the elimination from the record to be pub- 
lished several portions of testimony sub- 
mitted by Army Chief of Staff, Gen. Max- 
well Taylor. When challenged on the clas- 
sification, over 90 percent of what had been 
taken out was restored. Among the passages 
finally declassified were those containing 
general discussions of new nuclear weap- 
ons development and the tactical uses of 
these weapons. They also put back state- 
ments the General had made on the neces- 
sity of improving our nonatomic or con- 
ventional weapons capabilities if a nuclear 
weapons test ban should go into effect, gen- 
eral information on the fabrication of nu- 
clear weapons, expressions of opinion re- 
garding the reliability of agreements -with 
the U.S.S.R., views on the psychological im- 
pact of a nuclear test suspension on peo- 
ple around the world, and the effects of nu- 
clear fallout.® 


6. The Government continues to classify 
significant information dealing with seismol- 
ogy, the study of earthquakes and move- 
ments in the interior of the earth. This 
includes testimony given before the Dis- 
armament Subcommittee and documents 
submitted to the subcommittee by execu- 
tive agencies. The subcommittee has never 
received a satisfactory explanation as to 
why such studies should be kept secret.’ 

The reason that such studies should be 
made available is that advances in the 
science of seismology are needed and neces- 
sary to improve our knowledge about the 
detection and identification of under- 
ground nuclear explosions. It is to the in- 
terest of the United States to speed up our 
work in this field so that we may have a 
better conception of the capabilities of a 
control system for the cessation of nuclear 
weapons tests. An expanded research pro- 
gram in seismology is essential anda num- 
ber of well-qualified and prominent seismo- 
logists and geophysicists have recommended 
specific projects; yet, the detailed descrip- 
tion of these projects and the estimates 
given for the workability of certain theories 
for the detection and identification of nu- 
clear weapons tests remain closed to the 
public and to scientists throughout the 
country. What is particularly of concern 
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is that some of our scientists who have 
visited the Soviet Union within the past 
year report that in some fields in seismology 
the Soviet Union is much more advanced 
than the United States and that in many 
respects more money is being spent on fun- 
damental research in seismology in the 
Soviet Union than is being spent in the 
United States. 

This suggests to me that the Department 
of Defense should not be the primary 
agency responsible for developing programs 
in the field of seismology and related scien- 
tific flelds. -Perhaps if this work were lodged 
in the Coast and Geodetic Survey of the De- 
partment of Commerce or the National Acad- 
emy of Science, the scientists of the coun- 
try would have access to the results of stud- 
ies made and experiments conducted. . 

The six cases discussed briefly illustrate 
that Government agencies mistakenly classify 
information and deny it to the public. These 
are not the only cases that could be cited, 
but I believe the ones I have submitted 
amply demonstrate the need for vigilance 
on the part of congressional committees to 
review carefully all transcripts which con- 
tain classified information. If this is done 
then perhaps executive agencies, too, will 
exhibit greater awareness of the public’s 
need to know and will exercise greater care 
in the future in the classification of testi- 
mony. 

I would not want to end this statement 
without emphasizing that in most cases 
overclassification of information is not a 
deliberate effort to deceive the people or 
to protect the Government from criticism. 
Generally I think it is due to a habit of 
being overcautious, in other words to fol- 
low the rule to classify when in doubt. 


1Hearings of the Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament, “Control and Reduction of Arma- 
ments,” pt. 17, testimony of Dr. Hans Bethe, 
p. 1539, discussion of the number of earth- 
quakes occurring each year in the U.S.S.R. 
and China equal to a given yield of nuclear 
explosive. 

*Hearings of the Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament, “Control and Reduction of 
Armaments,” pt. 16, testimony of Brig. Gen. 
Alfred D. Starbird, p. 1394. 

* Hearings of the Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament, “Disarmament and Foreign Pol- 
icy,” pt. I, testimony of William C. Foster, 
pp. 73-74. : 

‘Hearings of the Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament, “Disarmament and Foreign Pol- 
icy,” pt. I, testimony of Gen. Maxwell D. 
Taylor, p. 140. 

*Ibid., pp. 116, 117, 118, 119, 133, and 136. 

*Since preparing this statement I am 
pleased to report that some of this informa- 
tion has been released. Some material con- 
tained in the.Berkner Report on Seismic Im- 
provement was released on June 12, There 
is the possibility that more of such informa- 


tion will be forthcoming. ' 
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HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 
Mr, WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a copy of an address 
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, delivered by Hon. Hugh G. Grant, of 
Augusta, Ga., before the Citizens’ Coun- 
cil of Lowndes County, at Valdosta, Ga., 
on June 27, 1959. 

Mr. Grant is a former member of the 
State Department, and has served as 
U.S. Minister to Albania and Thailand, 
and I commend his address to the at- 
tention of all who believe in the preser- 
vation of constitutional Government: 
Appress By HucH G. GRANT, OF AUGUSTA, 

Ga., FoRMER MEMBER OF THE STATE DE- 

PARTMENT AND U.S. MINISTER TO ALBANIA 

AND THAILAND, BEFORE THE CITIZENS’ 

Councit or LOUNDEs County, Ga., INC., aT 

Vauposta, Ga., SATURDAY EVENING, JUNE 27, 

1959 * 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, in 
an address before the law students of the 
University of Georgia at Athens in Febru- 
ary 1956, I stated that “a war is on in the 
United States of America—a racial revolu- 
tion involving our whole social structure.” 
I said this racial revolution was spearheaded 
by the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, whose Negro 
leaders have as their goal the mongreliza- 
tion of the white and Negro people in the 
United States. I pointed out further that 
the goal of the racial revolutionists is a 
leveling off of our American society into a 
common racial mold, eliminating all racial 
distinctions on the false theory that this 
constitutes democracy. I said also that 
never in all the history of these United 
States has there been such a widespread and 
insidious propaganda campaign. I made 
these statements publicly more than 3 years 
ago. 

Triggered by the black Monday decision 
of the U.S. Supreme Court on May 17, 1954, 
declaring segregation in the public schools 
unconstitutional, this racial revolution has 
resulted in mounting racial conflicts and 
violence, not restricted to the South, and 
grave disunity among the people of the 
United States at a time of international 
crisis when unity is imperative for the 
safety and security of the Nation. The 
clock has been turned back to the evil days 
of reconstruction following the tragic War 
Between the States. 

One of the major battlefronts in the cold 
war with Russia is right here at home. 
From the 1958 report of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee come shock- 
ing revelations. of Communist activities 
through the enlistment of more than a mil- 
lion American citizens in some 200 organiza- 
tions in a nationwide campaign of political. 
subversion. “Many of these Americans,” 
according to the committee, “would be aghast 
if they understood the full import of their 
activities and the extent to which they bene- 
fit the Communist conspiracy. * * * The 
Communist operation today presents a men- 
ace more serious than ever before. * * * The 
objectives of the campaign for political sub- 
version is the destruction of the entire secu- 
rity system of the United States. 

In a hearing in Atlanta, Ga., last July on 
Communist infiltration and activities in the 
South, Representative Francis E. WALTER, 
chairman of the House. Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, declared that “most of the 
Communist Party operations in the United 
States today consists of -underground- 
behind-the-scene manipulations * * * that 
there is a “pattern of (Communist) opera- 
tion * * * operations in the United States 
of worldwide conspiracy which is determined 
to destroy us.” 

Let us take a brief look at the NAACP. It 
was founded in New York City, 50 years ago, 
by four white persons, including a Russian- 
trained revolutionary, William E. Walling, 
and one Negro, W. E. B. DuBois, honorary 
chairman of the NAACP. DuBois has a long 
list of citations of Communist, Comimunist- 
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front and subversive activities, according to 
the files of the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. The files of the committee 
show further, according to an investigation 
by the staffs of Senator James O. Eastland, 
of Mississippi; Representative James C. Davis, 
of Georgia; and Attorney General Eugene 
Cook, of Georgia, that as of 1955 the president 
of the NAACP, the chairman of the board, 
the honorary chairman, 11 vice presidents 
and 39 other top officials have records of 
affiliation or participation in Communist, 
Communist-front, fellow traveling or sub- 
versive organizations or activities. 

Among those listed in the files of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, accord- 
ing to the investigation, were Roy Wilkins, 
present executive secretary of the NAACP; 
Thurgood Marshall, chief counsel for the 
NAACP court attack on segregation in the 
public schools; and Henry Lee Moon, director 
of public relations. 

Only 3 weeks ago, on June 6, 1959, a Flor- 
ida legislative investigating committee de- 
clared that whether the NAACP has been in- 
filtrated and influenced by Communists on 
the national level or in the State of Florida 
is not open to question, It definitely has 
been. 

The whole story of the background of the 
decision of the Supreme Court of May 17, 
1954, outlawing segregation in the public 
schools, has not yet been revealed. One 
Supreme Court Justice, Felix Prankfurter, 
who participated in the segregation decision, 
has admitted that he was a legal adviser to 
the NAACP before he became a member of 
the Court. Certainly this infamous decree 
played right into the hands of the Commu- 
nist conspirators in the plot designed to 
create racial tension, strife, and violence in 
the United States. The Court overturned 
numerous Federal and State court decisions 
covering a period of three-quarters of a cen- 
tury and in effect actually amended the Con- 
stitution. Here was a major victory for the 
Communist plotters in the United States. 

William Z. Foster, longtime head of Amer- 
ican communism, pointed out in his book, 
“The Negro People in American History,” 
that Lenin, leader of the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion of 1917, advocated racial warfare as a 
means to revolution. Like Karl Marx, Lenin 
seized upon the idea of using the Negro as 
a dupe for revolutionary purposes for the 
destruction of capitalistic power. 

Henry Lee Moon, mentioned above, high 
Negro official in the NAACP, back in 1948 in 
his book, “The Balance of Power, the Negro 
Vote,” echoed this Marx-Lenin philosophy, ~ 
Moon, who during New Deal days was as- 
sistant to the late Sidney Hillman, in the 
Political Action Committee of the CIO, wrote 
that “The Communist Party sees in the Negro 
an important ally in the struggle for the 
revolutionary upheaval and redistribution of 
wealth and power—there is every reason why 
Negroes should oppose any attempt to purge 
Communists from American life.” 

Having rung up a big victory through the 
Supreme Court segregation decision, the 
Communist plotters, seeking to stir up race 
tension, strife, and discord in the United 
States, scored again through the civil rights 
legislation enacted by the Congress in Au- 
gust 1957. A month later, in September 
1957, there was another important Commu- 
nist gain through President Eisenhower's 
unprecedented troop invasion of Little Rock. 

It is significant that immediately follow- 
ing the Eisenhower troop invasion of Little 
Rock, the Communist Daily Worker, on Sep- 
tember 30, 1957, commented as follows: ““‘The 
action of the Government at Little Rock 
must not become a single-shot expedient. 
Little Rock cannot be half-way house for 
Governmeht to rest its case against the in- 
surrectionary southern segregationists. As 
Faubus’ infamy was no isolated stunt of a 
Wild man, so Eisenhower's counteraction at 
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Little Rock must not be an isolated deed, 
but the first of a series of measures that the 
Government must be compelled to undertake 
to put down the southern racists’ revolt and 
secure the rights of the millions of Negroes to 
exercise their full rights as citizens.” 

Now this comment by the Communist 
Daily Worker is indicative of Soviet global 
pressure tactics, designed to create the im- 
pression throughout the country and the 
world that the South is a center of public 
disorder and mob violence by Negro-hating 
white citizens. Nothing is further from the 
truth. I am of the opinion that if and 
when the truth ever comes out, it will be 
revealed that certain acts of mob violence in 
the South, such as the bombing of syna- 
gogues and schools, were actually designed 
and carried out by Communist-front agents 
from outside the South. 

The battle for more far-reaching so-called 
civil rights legislation, aimed at the South, 
is now underway in the present 86th Con- 
gress. As Senator Srrnom THURMOND declared 
recently before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights, this legislation 
“would in effect treat the South as a con- 
qured province to be ruled over, insofar as 
race relations are concerned, by a czar in 
the person of the Attorney General of the 
United States.” 

The Attorney General’s czarism would not 
be restricted to the South. If you analyze 
this trend of Federal authority in the United 
States, there is only one conclusion—unless 
the movement is checked, we are headed for 
an all-out Federal police state (which is a 
Communist state) centralized in Washing- 
ton, with the power to control the individ- 
ual acts and thoughts of all the citizens of 
all the States, North, South, East and West. 

History repeats itself. As in the Recon- 
struction era, following the War Between 
the States, a vicious struggle for political 


power through public office, inimical to the 
welfare of the Nation, is going on today in 


this country. As I read the civil rights bills 
which are now pending in the Congress, in 
preparation for testimony before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, my 
thoughts went back to the political activi- 
ties of Thad Stevens and Charles Sumner, 
the radical political leaders of the Recon- 
struction era. Surely if Stevens and Sum- 
mer could rise up out of their graves and 
see what is going on today they would freely 
admit they were pikers. These men and 
their followers, in the quest for political 
power, were oblivious to the welfare of their 
country. They instigated and forced the 
adoption of the 14th amendment to the Con- 
stitution through fraud and corruption and 
at the point of Federal bayonets directed at 
the people of the prostrate South. 

Let us not overlook the fact today that 
it is this 14th amendment that is cited as 
the only legal basis for the Supreme Court 
decision ordering race mixing in the public 
schools and elsewhere. This 14th amend- 
ment is a colossal fraud since it was illegally 
incorporated in the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Today some of our topflight political lead- 
érs in both major parties are following in 
the footsteps of Stevens and Sumner. They 
appear to be utterly oblivious to the funda- 
mental facts in this race mixing campaign 
in the United States, as well as blind to the 
Communist giobal strategy to use this move- 
ment as one effective means of destroying 
the American Republic from within. 

At the height of the civil rights battle in 
the Congress in the fall of 1957, which was 
featured by Senator THuURMOND’s historic 
filibuster, David Lawrence's US. News & 
World Report, a national magazine which 
prints facts, published this significant head- 
line; 
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“Outside the South, It’s 4 Million Negro 
Votes That the Fight’s All About—4 Million 
Negro Votes in 14 States—These Votes Can 
Decide Elections.” 

And today the knockdown, drag-out po- 
litical battle between the national Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties for the Negro 
bloc vote in strategic States, with large elec- 
toral votes, where the Negroes hold the bal- 
ance of power, is underway as the 1960 
presidential sweepstakes approach. And so 
we witness the continuation of the strange 
and sorry spectacle of white political lead- 
ers of the Nation, which was founded and 
developed by sturdy white pioneers with a 
racial heritage of thousands of years, grovel- 
ing for political control through a minority 
group of primitive Negro people only 95 
years removed from slavery. 

In this connection, a brief glance at the 
history of the origin of this American Re- 
public is pertinent. Early America was 
colonized and developed by white people of 
northern European stock. These white pio- 
neers, lovers of individual liberty and fear- 
ful of central bureaucratic control, wrote 
the Declaration of Independence; fought and 
won the American Revolution against great 
odds; formed a Union of States for mutual 
protection from outside enemies; and 
adopted a Constitution with a Bill of 
Rights to provide a minimum of central 
control. These white pioneers and their 
descendants, trekking across the vast North 
American Continent, expanded the little 
American Republic into a great Nation. 

Now such achievements in a brief period 
of less than 300 years is no accident. Back 
of the sturdy determination and physical 
courage of the American white pioneers, as 
I have pointed out, was a racial heritage de- 
veloped through thousands of years of strug- 
gle, sacrifice, and war. 

And what of the racia! heritage of the 
American Negroes, who under the leadership 
of the NAACP and its misguided white al- 
lies, are now trying to force their way into 
our white institutions on the basis of full 
racial equality? The answer is obvious. 
Their forebears were primitive savages in the 
dark jungles of Africa. The black chieftains 
of their ancestors actually aided the avari- 
cious white traders in capturing the slaves 
for the overseas slave markets. There are 
today approximately 160 million Negroes still 
living in a primitive state in Africa. A few 
native Africans, trained in foreign universi- 
ties and followng the Communist line, are 
today the agitators for so-called independent 
movements in Africa. 

In the United States the descendants of the 
Negro slaves, copying the customs, manners 
and religion of the white Americans, have 
made steady progress under the friendly 
tutelage of the southern white people and 
through the system of segregation. If these 
American Negroes, who have many fine qual- 
ities, are let alone by the revolutionary lead- 
ers of the NAACP and its allies they will 
continue. to make more progress, individ- 
ually and collectively, as a race of people. 
It does not follow, however, that the Ameri- 
can Negroes as a@ race can attain equality 
with the white people as a race through 
integration. There is a wide gulf between 
the two races of people, physically, mentally 
and morally. Race is a fact. That there 
are oo and inferior races is also a fact. 
The Negro race has never made the slightest 
contribution to civilization. 

The desegregation of the Washington pub- 
lic schools, following the Supreme Court de- 
cision of May 17, 1954, by order of President 
Eisenhower, to establish a model for the 
Nation, revealed the gulf existing between 
the two races. This was made crystal clear 
in the exhaustive investigation of the Wash- 
ington schools by a special House committee 
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headed by Representative James C. Davis, 
of Georgia. There was chaos. There was 
also deterioration in standards, which no 
special educational devices, such as the so- 
called four track system, adopted by the 
Washington school authorities, can elimi- 
nate as long as race mixing continues. 

Five years have elapsed since the Su- 
preme Court decision of May 17, 1954, de- 
claring segregation in the public schools 
unconstitutional, and 4 years have passed 
since the second Court decision of May 31, 
1955, ordering desegregation of the public 
schools “with all deliberate speed.” 

Well, what is the situation today in the 
desegregation of the public schools in the 
17 States and the District of Columbia, in- 
volved in the Court decisions? Is the so- 
called law of the land to desegregate being 
carried out with all deliberate speed? What 
is the outlook? 

Southern School News, which is published 
monthly in Nashville, Tenn., in its June 
1959 survey, states that out of a total of 
2,875 biracial school districts in the region 
comprising the 17 States and the District 
of Columbia, 742 districts are known to have 
begun or completed the process of desegre- 
gation. 

Although these statistics indicate that the 
Supreme Court order to desegregate with 
all deliberate speed does not appear to be 
very speedy, I am of the opinion that we 
should face up to the realities of the sit- 
uation relating to public school integration, 
especially since race mixing in the schools 
stands at the very top of the list of plans 
formulated by the race mixing conspirators 
for the complete integration of every phase 
of American life. As I have pointed 
out, amalgamation—mongrelization—of the 
races is the ultimate goal of the master 
minds directing the conspiracy. In the final 
analysis, success depends upon the success 
of school integration. 

Make no mistake about it, my friends, we 
are faced with a sort of creeping paralysis in 
public school integration. Of the 17 States 
and the District of Columbia, which prior to 
the Supreme Court decisions, pursuant to 
the Constitution of the United States and 
their own constitutions and laws, exercised 
complete control of their public schools, 
operating them on a segregated basis, only 
six Deep South States remain in this cate- 
gory. These States are Alabama, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, and Mis- 
sissippi. In several of these States suits are 
pending or are in process, designed to break 
the segregation barricades. 

Desegregation of the public schools is pro- 
ceeding slowly but surely in all of the border 
States. In Arkansas it looks as though Gov- 
ernor Faubus, backed by the legislature and 
popular support, may have lost his dramatic 
fight to prevent the desegregation of the Lit- 
tle Rock high schools unless the Governor 
can find a way to circumvent recent Federal 
court edicts. 

In the Deep South States of Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee there is so far only 
limited or token integration. The spotlight 
is on the Old Dominion State where a sharp 
struggle is underway by segregation leaders to 
counteract the surrender policy of Governor 
Almond who in January agreed ta the col- 
lapse of Virginia’s massive resistance pro- 
gram in the face of Federal court edicts. 

There is drama in Prince Edward County, 
Va., where one of the original suits for school 
desegregation was brought before the Su- 
preme Court. Now ordered to desegregate in 
September 1959 by the U.S. circuit court of 
appeals, which reversed a U.S. district court 
decision granting a 6-year grace period in 
desegregating, Prince Edward County will 
abandon its public school system and operate 
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private schools for white children in churches 
and other buildings. 

Again, my fellow citizens, make no 
mistake about it—once the bars to race 
mixing in the public schools come down, 
through token integration or local option 
in any community of the State, the stage 
is set for the pattern to spread throughout 
the State. In areas heavily populated with 
Negroes a tiny break in the segregation 
dykes can easily result in a flood. It is 
significant that today in Atlanta, the capital 
city of Georgia, there is much talk of token 
integration and local option, arising from 
the recent U.S. district court order to the 
Atlanta public school officials to end racial 
segregation. 

I was a spectator at the trial in Federal 
court in Atlanta on June 5, when the in- 
junction suit against the Atlanta Board of 
Education, brought by 10 Negro parents at 
the instigation of the NAACP, was heard 
and acted upon. : 

This trial, it seemed to me, was a distinct 
triumph, a sort of Roman holiday, for those 
seeking racial integration, not only in the 
public schools of Atlanta, but throughout 
the State of Georgia. Before the trial ever 
got underway the die was cast against segre- 
gation in a preliminary order, previously 
agreed upon by US. District Judge Frank 
A. Hooper, and his associate, Federal Judge 
Boyd Sloan. This preliminary order was an- 
nounced by Judge Hooper before any argu- 
ments were presented. Everything that fol- 
lowed was anticlimax. 

This Federal courtroom scene in Atlanta 
on June 5 seemed unrealistic, but at the 
same time brutally realistic in its implica- 
tions to the white people of the sovereign 
State of Georgia. Here was a large crowd 
of Negroes, the majority of whom were no 
doubt members of the NAACP. These peo- 
ple lined the walls' and jammed the aisles 
of the courtroom. The white spectators 
were a small minority. Here was the chief 
counsel for the plaintiffs, a Negro woman 
of New York City, representing the NAACP. 

Nearby in the Federal courtroom was an 
observer of the trial, Georgia’s Attorney 
General Eugene Cook, who had made a 
speech to the Peace Officers Association of 
Georgia in Atlanta in 1955, entitled “The 
Ugly Truth About the NAACP.” In this 
speech, the attorney general said he referred 
to the subversive design behind the current 
crusade of the misnamed National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 
and its fellow-traveling fronts to force upon 
the South the Communist-inspired doctrine 
of racial integration and amalgamation. 

Appearing on behalf of the defendants, 
the Atlanta School Board, was Chief Counsel 
B. D. Murphy, who has been a special assist- 
ant attorney general representing the State 
in the college segregation cases. Murphy’s 
line of argument seemed to me to be wholly 
unrealistic, in that it sought to make it 
appear that there was no intent to segregate 
the races in the Atlantic public schools. 
The testimony as a witness, of Miss Ida 
Jarreli, ‘superintendent of the Atlanta 
schools, followed the same general trend. 

Late in the afternoon of June 5, Judge 
Hooper indicated the general outline of his 
final order. In this final order, announced 
on June 16, Judge Hooper held, in effect, 
that the Supreme Court decision, in the 
Brown integration ease ruling out ‘acial 
segregation in the public schools is the law 
of the land and that he (the US. district 
judge) was bound by it; that the Atlanta 
public school officials must present to him 
for approval a plan of desegregation; and 
finally, that he (the US. district judge) 
would give the Georgia General Assembly 
time to act on the tion plan. 
There was as an indication that Judge 
Hooper would look with favor upon some 
sort of pupil placement plan to provide for 
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screening of school pupils on other than 
racial lines. In effect, Judge Hooper granted 
@ grace period—a breathing spell—which 
should allow the schools to continue op- 
erating on a segregated basis for at least an- 
other year. 

In the wake of the US. district court rul- 
ing in Atlanta there has been widespread 
discussion of the issue throughout the State 
and some indications of panic. In some 
quarters, particularly in the Atlanta news- 
papers, there were statements to the effect 
that Judge Hooper had exhibited magnanim- 
ity toward the defendants. Said the Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution, editorially, on June 21, 
“He (Judge Hooper). showed proper concern 
for the social welfare of the State and the 
future of public education * * *. The court 
has granted Georgia both time and latitude 
to seek its own solution within the law.” 

Well, everyone to his own opinion, but I 
cannot follow this line-of reasoning. Judge 
Hooper's order in effect strikes down the 
system of segregation of the races in Geor- 
gia’s public schools whose constitution of 
1877, amended in 1945, provides that sepa- 
rate schools shall be provided for the white 
and colored races. Judge Hooper’s order up- 
holds a décision of the U.S. Supreme Court 
which is regarded by many eminent legal 
authorities, as well as leading Federal and 
State public officials, as sociological, illegal 
and unconstitutional, a direct invasion of 
certain rights of the sovereign States pur- 
suant to the Constitution of the United 
States, as set forth particularly in the 10th 
amendment of the Bill of Rights: “The 
powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively or to the people.” 

I pose the question: Are Federal judges, 
including Judge Hooper and Judge Sloan 
and other judges in other States involved in 
this school situation, bound by the Supreme 
Court decisions? Is there no latitude what- 
soever, especially in cases involving a dubious 
Supreme Court decree which, as indicated 
above, is under strong attack on a wide 
front? Where these Federal judges took 
their oaths of office, did they swear to up- 
hold the Supreme Court or the Constitution 
of the United States? 

What if these Federal judges, in the event 
they upheld the right of the State to sep- 
arate the races in the public schools, were 
reversed by the next highest Federal court 
or by the Supreme Court? Would this con- 
stitute a stigma on the record of these 
judges? I cannot visualize such a course of 
events. 

I pose the further question: Does a Fed- 
eral judge, called upon to deliver a mo- 
mentous decision, affecting the welfare of 
the people of his own native State, have any 
obligations to uphold the constitution, laws 
and customs of that State? 

When Judge Hooper’s final order, banning 
segregation of the races in the Atlanta pub- 
lic schools was announced, I sent a telegram 
to Governor Vandiver to the effect that the 
US. district court order constituted a direct 
challenge to him as the chief executive of 
Georgia and to the members of the general 
assembly. I urged the Governor to call a 
special session of the general assembly at 
the earliest possible date with a view to 
asserting the full sovereignty of the State 
of Georgia in the field of public educa- 
tion, through the adoption of whatever leg- 
islation may be necessary to implement the 
bill to invoke the doctrine of interposition. 

This bill of interposition, a copy of which 
I hold in my hand, was approved by the 
General Assembly of Georgia on March 9, 
1956, by a vote of 218 to a bill pro- 
vides: 

“That said decisions and orders of the 
Supreme Court of the United States relat- 
ing to separation of the races in public 
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institutions of 'a State, as announced and 
promulgated by said Court on May 17, 1954, 
and May 31, 1955, are null, void and of no 
force or effect.” 

All of the resisting Southern States, except 
North Carolina, according to my informa- 
tiog, 3 years ago adopted resolutions of in- 
terposition with a view to maintaining their 
sovereign right to operate their own school 
systems without Federalinterference. There 
are numerous historic precedents for the 
application of the law of interposition and 
the cases have not been restricted to the 
South. Georgia has been a leader. Listen 
to what James Jackson Kilpatrick, editor of 
the Richmond, Va., News-Leader and au~- 
thor of “The Sovereign States,” has to say: 

“No State in the Union has more clearly 
perceived the dangers of judicial encroach- 
ment than Georgia, and no State—into our 
own time—has been more resolute in resist- 
ing them.” 

Citing two famous cases, Editor Kilpatrick 
referred to Georgia's remarkably successful 
interposition in the Chisholm case, in which 
Georgia flatly refused to abide by a decree 
of the Supreme Court, and the Yazoo Land 
case, in which Georgia wrathfully denounced 
the Supreme Court, and her representatives 
in Congress succeeded, over a period of sev- 
eral years, in frustrating the claims of the 
Yazoo purchasers. 

The Supreme Court has spoken, The US. 
district judge in Atlanta has spoken. The 
time has come for the State of Georgia to 
speak. 

The paramount issue before the people of 


Georgia is—who is to control the operation 


of the public schools, not only in Atlanta, 
but throughout the State—the legally con- 
stituted officials of Georgia or the Federal 
authorities? This grave question should be 
resolved without delay. The people of 
Georgia are entitled to know what lies ahead 
in the education of their children. 

The strategy of defense, which has char- 
acterized resistance to the race-mixers in the 
Southern States, including Georgia, should 
be abandoned for the strategy of offense. 
Holding-the-line tactics and delaying-action 
devices should give way to bold and forth- 
right action. The State of Georgia, through 
its chief executive and its general assembly, 
should proclaim that under the Constitution 
of the United States and pursuant to its own 
constitution, laws, and customs, it has the 
right to maintain and operate its public 
educational institutions as it sees fit, that 
it intends to keep its schools and colleges 
open—and on a racially segregated basis. 
This is interposition. 

I am of the opinion that there is a good 
possibility that several other Southern States 
would follow Georgia’s lead. Such concerted 
action could not only turn the tide in the 
battle for race mixing, but it would also go a 
long way toward forestalling the creation of 
that powerful, centralized Federal police 
state in Washington, 

My fellow citizens of Georgia, we must 
meet the crisis that confronts us without 
delay, for the hour is late. The white peo- 
ple of Georgia, who believe in constitutional 
government and the right of a sovereign 
State to control its own internal affairs, 
must mobilize their forces for positive ac- 
tion. Individual citizens must be willing to 
stand up publicly and be counted, dedicat- 
ing themselves to the cause which we be- 
lieve to be right and just. Individual sacri- 
fices in time and money are required. The 
race-mixing conspirators are heavily fi- 
nanced. Thorough organization for collec- 
tive action, in an orderly and lawful manner, 
at the local level is imperative. Organiza- 
tion should be on a strictly nonpartisan 
basis, devoid of political tieups. There 
should be full freedom for independent ac- 
tion on the problem with which we must 
deal. Each of Georgia's 159 counties should 
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be organized, functioning through regular 
meetings. A plan for effective coordinated 
efficrt at the State level should be formulated 
by the people at the local level through their 
county organizations. 

The decisions on this momentous issue 
will be made at the State capitol in Atlapta 
by the chief executive and members of the 
General Assembly of Georgia. I am of the 
opinion that it is the desire of the great 
majority of Georgia citizens to retain their 
public schools and colleges as presently op- 
erated on a racially segregated basis, which 
is not possible through such foot-in-the- 
door devices as token integration, pupil 
screening, grade-by-grade gradualism, or 
local option. As so well expressed recently 
by Georgia's Representative James C. Davis, 
“We will ultimately have mass integration 
or no integration. There is no such thing 
as a middle ground in this problem.” 

The desire of the great majority of 
Georgia’s citizens to retain their racially 
segregated public schools and colleges must 
be crystalized and forcibly expressed by the 
white citizens of Georgia mobilized for posi- 
tive action, as indicated above. Let’s go 
into action, fellow citizens. 


It’s the People’s Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been hearing a great deal recently about 
government by veto which, in my 
opinion, is a little ridiculous. If Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, or any President, does 
not refiect the wishes of a majority of 
the people when he vetoes a bill, the Con- 
gress can certainly override it. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the July 20, 
1959, edition of the U.S. News & World 
Report which gets to the heart of this 
matter and I commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

It’s THE PEOPLE's VETO 
(By David Lawrence) 

Political discussion lately has centered on 
the presidential veto. The Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman has urged members of his 
party in Congress to exercise their power to 
force vetoes on the theory that it is po- 
litically advantageous to do so. President 
Eisenhower, on the other hand, has been ac- 
cused of using his authority to negate the 
will of Congress, and there have been de- 
nunciations of this as “government by veto.” 

What we are witnessing today is the 
strange phenomenon of irresponsible gov- 
ernment because there exists in both houses 
of Congress a two-thirds majority which is 
opposite to the party in control of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. There 
have been imstances where, even when the 
same party controlled the White House and 
two thirds of both houses of Congress, a 
presidential veto has been overridden. This 
is a refiection of public opinion—it is, in a 
sense, the people’s veto of a presidential 
action. 

In the 1937 battle between President 
Roosevelt and Congress on legislation to in- 
crease the membership of the Supreme Court 
from nine to fifteen Justices, he could not 
muster even a 61 percent majority, though 
the Democrats actually had elected in 1936 
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more than two thirds of both houses. The 
people said, “No.” 

The truth is, as Woodrow Wilson wrote 
in his book on “Constitutional Government” 
5 years before he became President, the 
Chief Executive alone is in a position to rep- 
resent the national interest, and he can de- 
rive substantial power and prestige from his 
hold on public opinion. This is why there 
is a fallacy in the oft-repeated comment that 
a President in his second term is a “lame 
duck” and that the Constitution should not 
have been amended to prohibit more than 
two terms in the Presidency. 

This amendment was adopted in 1947 to 
some extent on the theory that a President 
leads by reason of the patronage or favors 
he can dispense and that, if eligible con- 
tinually for reelection, he could win votes 
in Congress by virtually bribing members 
with promises of presidential beneficence. 
But this assumes that an unpopular Presi- 
dent could thwart the public will. It ignores 
the fact that every two years all Members 
of the House, along with a third of the 
Senate, must go before the electorate. 

A President is as strong as the public 
opinion that he is able to mobilize. Mr. 
Eisenhower is in a powerful position today 
precisely because he is not a candidate 
for another term. The country feels he is 
not politically ambitious, and he has an- 
nounced that he will not attempt to dictate 
the nominee of the 1960 Republican Na- 
tional Convention. 

Whatever influence Mr. Eisenhower has 
over his own party or over the members of 
the Democratic Party in Congress comes 
from his accurate sensing of the national 
will. He himself, in discussing this point 
at last week’s press conference, said: 

“I am trying to do what will, I believe, 
be good for the country, and I don’t enjoy 
vetoing bilis. I don’t believe that there is 
any validity in such expressions as ‘govern- 
ment by veto.’ 

“I am part of the process of legislation 
and when I am the only official, along with 
the Vice Presiden., who is voted into office 
by all the people, I think I have got a special 
responsibility to all the people. So, I try 
to tell them and explain to them what I am 
doing. If they approve, that ought to have 
some effect.” 

The argument is sometimes made that a 
majority of the people are in favor of the 
Democratic Party because in the 1958 elec- 
tion Democrats carried both the House and 
the Senate overwhelmingly. It is pointed 
out that even in 1956, when President Ei- 
senhower was re-elected, the Democrats 
actually polled more yotes for Congress than 
did the Republicans. The figures, however, 
present a statistical paradox. For, actually, 
the votes for Congress are cast in individual 
districts or States, and, where one congres- 
sional candidate is acknowledged to have 
preponderant support, many citizens do not 
take the trouble to vote. 

Recently another paradox has been noted 
in the Gallup polis. They show Mr. Eisen- 
hower to have made a gain in popularity 
from 52 to 62 percent since last year’s con- 
gressional elections. But the pollsters still 
find that more people label themselves as 
Democrats than as Republicans. 

This has little bearing on what the na- 
tion wants at any particular moment by way 
of legislation or action by the Executive. 
Each proposal or national polciy has to be 
judged on its merits. If the President vetoes 
@ bill and public opinion generally is on his 
side, it would not be good politics for mem- 
bers of the opposite party or of his own party 
to override the veto. 

The President is elected by all the people. 
He is not supposed to bow to sectional or 
pressure groups. 

Mr. Eisenhower is singularly free from po- 
litical entanglements. He has no political 
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ambition. He has only a little more than 
18 months to serye. If he refuses to sign a 
bill, it’s because he thinks that it what the 
people want. This is indeed a people's veto. 


Statistics Submitted by American Com- 
mittee on Italian Migration Concerning 
Petitions for Immigrant Visas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a letter I received from 
Rev. Caesar Donanzan, executive na- 
tional secretary of the American Com- 
mittee on Italian Migration, 5 East 35th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

The letter follows: 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE 
ON ITALIAN MIGRATION, 
New York, N.Y., July 13, 1959. 
The Honorable Tuomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN LANE: Permit me to 
acknowledge receipt of and to thank you for 
copy of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, dated 
June 16, 1959, volume 105, containing your 
speech on “The Immigration Laws of the 
United States.” 

Permit to refer further to my correspond- ~ 
ence with you regarding our interest in the 
solution of the fourth preference quota 
problem and to draw your attention to the 
statistics submitted by the U.S. Department 
of State on June 10, 1959, concerning the 
number of petitions filed by American citi- 
zens and classified under this category of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. They 
are as follows: 


Portugal 
Yugoslavia 


There is no doubt that some of these 
84,952 applicants (adult sons and daugh- 
ters, brothers and sisters of U.S. citi- 
zens) are married and have children. We 
have advocated, you will recall, that, in order 
not to create a future problem of separated 
families, they be permitted to bring spouses 
and children with them. 

The index used officially to determine the 
family unit size is 1.7 which, multiplied by 
the total number of 84,952, equals 144,418. 

Since many of the petitions have been on 
file for several years, it must be assumed 
that some of the applicants or their peti- 
tioners have either passed away or—the 
former—have lost the desire to emigrate be- 
cause they have been absorbed in the econ- 
omy of their native country or for other 
reasons. These factors would somewhat re- 
duce the toal number of fourth preference 
immigrants. 

We further recommend that the immi- 
grants be admitted within the next 4- or 
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5-year period, during which time no addi- 
tional petitions be accepted. 

We believe that it is in the American na- 
tional interest that these people be admitted 
and, furthermore, we believe that our Gov- 
ernment has a moral responsibility to act 
favorably upon the petitions since it has 
accepted and approved them. 

Appreciative of your continued interest 
and support of this vital objective, I am, 
with kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
CaEsaR DONANZAN 
Rev. Caesar Donanzan, P.S8.C. 

P.S.—You will be interested to know that, 
according to the Department of State, less 
than 1,500 Italians would receive nonquota 
visas and thereby benefit by H.R. 5896 out of 
the 64,453 presently wait listed. 





Geneva: Round 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, the free 
world watches closely the conferences 
now going on in Geneva. Upon the out- 
come of these conferences may well rest 
the future of free nations everywhere. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the York Daily 
News of July 13, 1959, which I commend’ 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

GENEVA: ROUND 2 


Following a recess of 3 weeks, the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference takes up again today 
at Geneva. 

As in round 1, so in round 2 the United 
States will be represented by Secretary of 
State Christian A. Herter, Britain by Selwyn 
Lloyd, France by Maurice Couve de Mur- 
ville, and Soviet Russia by Andrei Gromyko. 
Sitting by as observers permitted to talk now 
and then will be representatives of West 
Germany and Red-enslaved East Germany. 

The conversation, as before, will have to 
do mainly with West Berlin and’ Khru- 
shchev’s November 27, 1958, bawl that the 
Western allies had to pull their troops out 
of there within 6 months, or else. 


Kttrushchev’s May 27 deadline is long past. 


He modified his ultimatum in advance of 
that date, when it dawned on him that his 
bluff was a bust. Now, he is. merely saying 
we've got to get out of West Berlin some 
time. 

Well, what happens in the second round? 
In our opinion, the Western Foreign Minis- 
ters have made all the concessions to Khru- 
shchev that they can make without actually 
selling West Berlin down the river, 


They have offered to reduce the Western 
garrison, now amounting to about 11,000 
men. They have shown a willingness to let 
East German Communists, instead of Rus- 
sians, check trucks into and out of West 
Berlin, as agents of the Russians. And they 
have offered to cut out what Khrushchev 
calls subversive activities in West Berlin, 
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WE'VE ALREADY GONE TOO FAR 


In view of Communists’ notorious skill at 
grabbing a mile when given an inch, these 
concessions would make the Western Allied 
occupation of West Berlin a good deal more 
difficult than it has been, and would en- 
courage the Kremlin to step up its efforts to 
blast us out of there. 

We think the Western foreign ministers 
erred in offering any of these compromise 
steps, and we are convinced that Khru- 
shchey took them merely as signs of Western 
allied weakness. 

Now, however, it is advance-doped that 
British Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd will 
try in the second Geneva round to sell still 
more concessions to the United States and 
France for the appeasement of Moscow. 

One of these, it is said, will be an offer to 
set up a four-power commission, including 
a Soviet representative, for running West 
Berlin or perhaps all of-Berlin. 

A moron could see how dangerous it would 
be to let the Kremlin stick a foot into West 
Berlin in that way. This commission from 
the start would be bedeviled and disrupted 
by the Russian member. 


STAND PAT, MR, HERTER 


We hope Messrs. Herter and De Murville 
will stand pat, from first to last. 

Khrushchev hasn’t offered a single con- 
cession to our side, and won't as long as he 
thinks we're weak willed. 

If the West lets West Berlin slide into 
Khrushchev’s Marxist hell, the West will 
hand the Kremlin its biggest single victory 
to date in the cold war. The Western alli- 
ance will start coming apart, nation after 
nation will hurry to appease the Red slave 
empire, and communism will be in sight of 
its long-planned enslavement of the entire 
human race. 

This conference, then, is, among other 
things, a test for Herter, which will show 


whether he has the cold courage and un- ~ 


shakable resolution of the late John Foster 
Dulles, or whether he is just a nice, high- 
minded fellow with a fat percentage of rub- 
ber in his backbone. 

A lot of Mr. Dulles’ longtime supporters 
fear Herter is the latter, while devoutly hop- 
ing they will be proved mistaken. 


‘WILL HE PASS IT? 


Certainly he delivered a firm, bluntly 
worded TV and radio report to the Nation 
on round one at Geneva, But that didn’t 
finish this job. 

Herter’s next job is to hold out against 
any further concessions to Moscow on West 
Berlin, regardless of pressures brought to 
bear on him by chicken allies, homegrown 
Russia lovers, Gromyko, or anybody else. 

We hope with all our hearts that Herter 
will pass this test. On his passing it may 
depend the life or death of Western civiliza- 
tion. 

TT 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
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from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual numbtr. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 













































































GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrecorp, 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses cleared D.C. appropriations for White House. 
Senate passed defense appropriations and took up D.C. home rule bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 12069-12105, 12165 


Bills Introduced: 7 bills and 3 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2378-2384; S.J. Res. 120; and 
S. Con. Res. 61-62. Pages 12074, 12165-12166 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

Report of Joint Committee on Atomic Energy entitled 
“Proposed Amendment to Agreement for Cooperation 
With the United Kingdom, and Proposed Agreements 
for Cooperation With the Republic of France, Canada, 
Turkey, the Netherlands, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, and Greece on the Uses of Atomic Energy for 
Mutual Defense Purposes” (S. Rept. 513); and 

S. 1138, to provide for a readjustment of benefits for 
post-Korean veterans, with amendments (S. Rept. 514). 

Page 12074 


Bills Referred: Five House-passed bills were referred 
to appropriate committees. Page 12105 


D.C. Appropriations: H.R. 5676, fiscal 1960 appropria- 
tions for the D.C., was cleared for President’s signature 
when Senate adopted conference report thereon. Mo- 
tion to reconsider this action was tabled. pages 12130-12132 


Defense Appropriations: By unanimous vote of go 
yeas (motion to reconsider tabled), Senate passed with 
amendments H.R. 7454, fiscal 1960 appropriations for 
the Department of Defense, after taking the following 
actions on additional amendments thereto: 

Adopted: Engle amendment providing that the com- 
mercial air transport service authorized shall be from 
licensed air carriers not holding certificates as supple- 
mental air carriers that have available equipment for the 
Civil Reserve Air Fleet; and 

Rejected: By a tie vote of 46 yeas to 46 nays, modified 
Thurmond amendment to reduce from $100 million to 
$80 million funds available for procurement of com- 
mercial air transport service from carriers certified by 
CAB as scheduled or supplemental air carriers; and 
Proxmire amendment to eliminate $380 million, Ship- 
building and Conversion, Navy (cost of a nuclear- 
propelled attack aircraft carrier). 
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Also, the Chair sustained Chavez point of order 
against Humphrey amendment to add proviso that 
$500,000 shall be available to Departments of State and 
Defense, jointly, for special foreign policy studies relat- 
ing to disarmament and weapons control, and possible 
technical means of enforcing any reduction-of-arms 
agreement. 

Senate insisted on its amendments, asked for confer- 
ence with House, and appointed as conferees Senators 
Chavez, Hayden, Russell, Hill, Ellender, Robertson, 
Byrd (Virginia), Saltonstall, Bridges, and Young 
( North Dakota). Pages 12105-12130, 12132-12151 


Policy on Communism: Senate adopted (motion to 
reconsider tabled) S. Res. 115, to authorize studies re- 
specting national policy in contest with world commu- 
nism ($60,000). Pages 12152-12153 


Legislative Program: Majority leader announced that 
during balance of week Senate will consider S. 1681, 
D.C. home rule, to be followed by S. 1928, participation 
of U.S. in Inter-American Development Bank, and 
probably a call of the calendar. Page 12153 


Tariff—Gift Imports: H.R. 7567, to extend for 2 years 
the privilege of free importation of gifts from members 
of the Armed Forces of the U.S. on duty abroad, was 
passed without amendment and cleared for White 
House. Pages 12153-12154 


D.C. Home Rule: Senate made its unfinished business 
S. 1681, to provide an elected mayor, city council, school 
board, and nonvoting delegate to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the D.C. Page 12157 


Veterans’ Benefits: Authority was granted for filing of 
individual and minority views on S. 1138, to provide for 
a readjustment of benefits for post-Korean veterans 
(reported today). , Page 12074 


Record Votes: Two record votes were taken during 
Senate proceedings today, which appear on pages 12130 
and 12151. 

Treaty Reported: International Wheat Agreement, 
1959 (Ex. E, 86th Cong., 1st sess.), was reported (Ex. 
Rept. 5). Page 12074 
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I Kept Right on Going 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, July 16, Michael L. Benedum 
will sit quietly in his living room reading 
congratulatory letters on his 90th birth- 
day anniversary. 

M. L. Benedum, an outstanding native 
West Virginian, has enjoyed a fabulous 


_Career as the most successful oil wild- 


catter in history and is the possessor of 
that outstanding quality—concern and 
compassion for the well-being of his 
fellowman. 

Tomorrow’s birthday anniversary of 
the stalwart mountaineer will be the oc- 
casion for him to receive greetings and 
congratulations from the President and 
the Vice President of the United States, 
as well as from those of us in the Con- 
gress, and, indeed, from just plain folk. 

Each year and each decade have been 
marked by Mr. Benedum testifying, by 
his good living and genuine serving, to 
the Longfellow dictum that “Age is op- 
portunity no less than youth itself.” 

Mike Benedum’s responsiveness to the 
needs of his home community and 
his country—their recreational, educa- 
tional, and religious activities and in- 
stitutions—has been the hallmark of the 
respect and esteem his deeds have en- 
gendered in people of all walks of life. 

His countless admirers and coworkers, 
and those hosts of men and women who 
call him “blessed,” join in the wish that 
Michael Late Benedum will enjoy more 
fruitful years to further inspire them, as 
he has done for so long. 

His 90th birthday anniversary recalls 
an article which I wrote 5 years earlier 
for a national magazine, Success Un- 
limited. In the preparation of that 
article, I ask Mr. Benedum what he did 
when he met adversity and defeat on his 
road to success. He replied: “I kept 
right on going.” 

Mr. President, that is the title of the 


’ story published by Success Unlimited in 


April 1955, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

‘There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I Kept RIGHT ON GOING 
(By JenINNGS RANDOLPH) 

Henry George, social theorist of the second 
half of the 19th century, once said that he 
was disturbed by the spectacle of men whose 
incomes were derived not from the services 
they rendered the community, but merely 
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from the fact that they had the good fortune 
to hold advantageously situated soil. 

If George had had the privilege of know- 
ing Michael L. Benedum, probably the world’s 
most celebrated oil wildcatter, he would not 
have been so disturbed. On the contrary, he 
would have marveled, even as we who know 
him today marvel, at M. L. Benedum’s talent 
for deriving his income from making advan- 
tageously situated soil render service to the 
community. For with Benedum’s lifetime 
objective of puncturing the earth’s crust in 
search of the precious, black, flowing liquid 
which has made him rich, have gone other 
objectives.which have made him great. 

On a sultry July day in 1890, a tall hard- 
muscled young man of 21 boarded a train at 
the little town of Bridgeport, W.Va. He was 
headed for Parkersburg, W. Va., and an un- 
certain future. There was only one empty 
seat in the crowded car. The young man sat 
down in it. At the next stop a middle-aged 
man, laboring with a heavy suitcase got 
aboard. The young man jumped to his feet. 
“Won't you take this seat, sir?” he asked. 

“Oh, no. Keep your seat, son,” the man 
said. 

But the young man insisted. The stranger 
smiled, “All right, I'll sit down—but only if 
you sit on the arm and talk to me.” 

The man, impressed with the youth's go- 
ing out of his way to help a stranger, asked 
some questions. He soon learned some- 
thing of the history of the young man at his 
side. “So you want a job?” he asked. 
“Well, I'm John Worthington, general super- 
intendent of the South Penn Oil Co. How 
about working for me?” 

Thus began the fabulous career of Michael 
Late Benedum—a career founded on perhaps 
his'most outstanding quality—concern for 
the well-being of his fellowmen. 

Today—at 85—Mike Benedum, erect and 
almost wrinkle-free, with a youthful appear- 
ance to match his frame of mind, ranks as 
the most successful oil wildcatter in history, 
as the discoverer of more oil than any other 
single individual who ever lived. In the past 
35 years, his discoveries have added more oil 
to the world’s known reserves than the world 
has consumed. They have included every 
State in the Union where rigs have gone to 
work. Royalties from his discoveries have 
made the University of Texas a wealthy insti- 
tution. The wells he drilled in Rumania 
proved both a blessing and, during World 
War II, a curse to that nation. His discovery 
and development of Colombia’s vast oil 
wealth has raised the standard of living of 
the entire country. He played an important 
role in discovering Mexico’s seemingly in- 
exhaustible reserves. And as recently .as 
1950, Mike Benedum, at 81, sent geophysicists 
by helicopter over a million acres of leased 
wasteland in Canada to make recordings of 
the terrain. Subsequent discoveries there 
show notable promise of developments in 
both gas and oil. It is more than likely that 
if you asked Mike what was the best oilfield 
(he never thought merely in terms of wells) 
he ever brought in, he would probably ex- 
claim, “The next one.” 

Today, Mike Benedum’s fortune ranges up- 
ward of about $100 million, probably putting 
him among the Nation’s dozen richest men. 
It also places him in the ranks of one of the 
ee: PATNA A: Migeate tax: Sen: Hen: Mintoed 

What qualities go to make up such a man? 
What did Mike Benedum do that you can do 





in your life—perhaps not to create a $100 
million fortune—but to make living a richer, 
more regarding experience for you? 

If you will but appropriate only two of the 
many principles followed by Benedum in his 
achievements, you will go a long way to- 
ward achieving success. 

Benedum has based his life on giving— 
always doing more than was expected of 
him without expecting return. This habit 
of going the extra mile got him started. 
How was he to know that the stranger to 
whom he offered his train seat was in a 
position to give him a job? By always do- 
ing more than was expected, by always giv- 
ing with no thought of immediate getting, 
Benedum simply put the law of increasing 
returns to work for him, and as it always 
will, the law repaid him handsomely. 

Think thoughts of giving instead of get- 
ting and you, too, can reap the effects of 
this law. 

Mike Benedum has had reverses in fortune 
which might have broken another man. 
Shortly after making his first fortune, he 
lost it—as a result of a tip from his brother 
to get out of the oil business and play it 
conservative. 

What did Mike do when he lost his for- 
tune—when everything was at its blackest? 
He kept right on going. He returned to 
his first love—oil—and soon his faith in 
what he knew he could do best was, paying 
off in yet a greater fortune. Through be- 
lieving by doing he turned yesterday’s losses 
into today’s fortune. As he says: 

“I’ve had no ulcers because I’ve had con- 
fidence, faith, and patience to carry me 
through. If halfway up an obstacle I'd 
meet a streak of bad luck, I kept right on 
going ’til I was over the top.” 

In 1920 his attempt to tap oil in the 
Philippines in productive quantities failed; 
again adversity hit. Did Mike abandon all 
hope? Did his econversation reveal that he 
was defeated by this setback? No. His op- 
timism rang through his every word as he 
said, “That is part of the game. You can't 
expect to find deposits of oil everywhere you 
look. If you did, there wouldn't be any fun 
wildcatting.” 

If you, like Benedum, can stand tall when 
misfortune strikes, if you can learn to look 
for the seed of an equivalent benefit in every 
adversity, you will have put into effect an- 
other priceless principle of successful living. 

Mike Benedum’s recipe for success is com- 
pellingly put: The first step to success, he 
explains, is to be doing what you like. Then 
work. He says: 

“Work yourself, drive yourself, make sacri- 
fices, or you'll never achieve anything worth- 
while.” 

Mike Benedum’s philosophy about money 
goes something like this: “I’m just a trus- 
tee for it—and will be held accountable for 
the good I can accomplish with it—both in 
the community as a whole and in behalf of 
opportunities for people coming up—even 
as I was given an opportunity, back when.” 

Opportunities for investment within the 
vast complex of his numerous enterprises 
have always been made available to his as- 
sociates. 

His fortune will play many great parts. He 
built a million dollar Methodist church in 
Bridgeport, W. Va. Smaller colleges in West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania share his interest 
and the public will benefit from his Claude 
Worthington Benedum Foundation (in 
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memory of his son who was lost in World 
War I and also the name of the man who 
gave Mike his start). 

How does Mike stay young? 

On his 85th birthday, he said, “I have 
been asked how I keep going at my age. My 
formula is to keep busy so that the years 
go by unnoticed. To despise nothing ex- 
cept selfishness, meanness, and corruption; 
fear nothing except cowardice, disloyalty, 
and indifference; covet nothing that is my 
neighbor’s except his kindness of heart and 
his gentleness of spirit; think many, many 
times of my friends and, if possible, seldom 
of my enemies. As I see it, age is not a ques- 
tion of years. It is a state of mind. You 
are as young as your faith, and today I 
think I have more faith in my fellow man, 
in my country, and in my God than I have 
ever had.” 

And while he sees vast opportunities for 
the future, he is realistic in appraising 
them: 

“It takes a combination of character and 
assets to get started—and you don’t come 
upon either easily. It takes lots of sacrifice, 
curtailment of first impulses, and patience 
to succeed.” 

Speaking of patience, Mike is most im- 
patient with those who intone the old saw 
about opportunity being a thing of the past, 
that it was all parceled out to our grand- 
fathers. 

“Sheer nonsense,” says Mike Benedum. 
“They told me that too, when I was a kid. 
All the good farmland is gone—there’s no 
more opportunity. What they didn’t realize 
was that the times were to unfold new op- 
portunities for pioneering. Oil, steel, and 
other fields were waiting for explorers to 
discover and develop them. 

“The same is true today—if a person looks 
hard enough and has sufficient drive, those 
with pioneering blood in their veins will 
find an outlet for their energy.” 


Because he is still such a person, today, 
as he approaches the age of 86—and who 
knows what new venture in a life of end- 
less possibilities—Mike Benedum, still 
standing tall, is keeping right on going. 


Adequate Representation Allowance One 
Key To Insuring That Qualified Persons 
Head U.S. Embassies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
June 24, 1959, I submitted a resolution 
which would put the Senate on record 
as favoring the selection to head our em- 
bassies and legations overseas of career 


diplomats with a useful knowledge of the. 


language and culture of the countries 
involved. 

At that time I pointed out that estab- 
lishment of such a standard must be ac- 
companied by congressional support for 
adequaté representation allowances. 
Otherwise, experienced American diplo- 
mats would be eliminated from consid- 
eration for posts for which they are well 
qualified merely because they lack a per- 
sonal private income sufficient to cover 
the costs of social responsibilities inher- 
ent in the positions, 
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In the July 5, 1959, issue of the Ore- 
gonian of Portland, Oreg., there ap- 
peared an excellent editorial commenting 
on this relationship between wealth and 
diplomacy in American foreign relations. 
I ask unanimous consent that the edito- 
rial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Oregonian, July 5, 1959] 
SHorT RATIONS 

After a promising start, Congress has de- 
cided against making it possible for other 
than wealthy persons to serve as ambassa- 
dors to the world’s major nations. Senator 
J. Witi1aAM FULBRIGHT, Democrat, Arkansas, 
who, as chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, has been promoting 
appointment of trained diplomats to im- 
portant ambassadorial posts, has, at the 
same time, urged an increase in allowances 
to prevent out-of-pocket costs to those rep- 
resenting the United States abroad. But 
House delegates in conference committee 
have refused to accept this idea. 

This means that appropriations will not, 
in some cases, cover the official expenditures 
required of ambassadors in such posts as 
Paris and London, and that the state of a 
man’s pocketbook must still be among the 
considerations in selecting such envoys. 

Oregon Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER re- 
cently inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp a table showing that, of the two of of 
three U.S. ambassadorial and ministerial 
posts filled by foreign service personnel, 
virtually all are qualified in the language of 
the country to which they are assigned. But 
when he asked for the language qualifica- 
tions of ambasadors and ministers outside 
the professional corps, the State Depart- 
ment responded that it did. not have that 
information. 

Ridiculous. The State Department surely 
knows what languages its envoys speak. It 
must be assumed that it is embarrassed to 
make the information public. Circum- 
stances are likely to remain embarrassing so 
long as wealth and politics are retained as 
major criteria in the selection of our rep- 
resentatives abroad. 


A Challenge to All Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


IION. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of an address delivered by Preston J. 
Moore, national commander of the 
American Legion. 

It was my pleasure and privilege, on 
June 26, 1959, to attend the department 
of Idaho convention at Twin Falls and 
to hear Commander Moore deliver this 
dynamic message. 

I call the attention of Senators to the 
pertinent points which the national com- 
mander makes concerning current legis- 
lation, an accelerated program of Ameri- 
canism, renewed activity on behalf of 
veterans, and national security. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


You active Idaho Legionnaires who are at- 
tending this convention—any many of your 
hard working comrades back home—are do- 
ing your part to help build a new spirit of 
progress and achievement. 

At the beginning of this year I said that 
“community service is the answer to the fu- 
ture of the American Legion.” In commu- 
nity after community where you have put 
effort and initiative into fine community 
service programs, you have proved the accu- 
racy of that statement. 

Rehabilitation, Americanism, national se- 
curity, child welfare, these are the founda- 
tion stones of the American Legion. You 
have been building the American Legion of 
the future through your renewed emphasis 
on these four basic programs. 

I have no doubt that the solid progress 
made during the past year will be reflected 
into Idaho’s membership strength. My con- 
gratulations to you for a job well done. 

I am indebted to each of you individually. 
I also want to pay my respects to your de- 
partment leaders—the Legionnaires with 
whom I have been permitted to work very 
closely during these past months. 

To Department Commander Pete Wilson, 
to your national executive committeeman 
Hawley Atkinson, to Adjutant Lou Babb, 
and to all of the Idaho Legionnaires who 
ably filled positions on our national commit- 
tees, my sincere thanks. 

However, neither they, nor you, nor I serve 
the American Legion with the hope of per- 
sonal credit. We work for and in the Le- 
gion because we believe in it—because it is 
our way of meeting an obligation to our 
Nation and to our fellow veteran. 

According to a book that made the rounds 
& few years ago, life begins at 40. The 
record I will review briefly today indicates 
that in its 40th anniversary year, the Ameri- 
can Legion has definitely taken on new vigor. 
It is virtually certain that this year, for the 
first time in 6 years, we will score a member- 
ship gain. 

Membership as you know, is our power- 
plant. It provides the push and prestige that 
make all our programs go. The increase at 
this particular time has a deeper significance. 
It means that the American Legion creed of 
service is attracting new believers. And it 
means that we shall have new hands to 
carry on the work of the many devoted 
Legionnaires who have answered their last 
rollcall. 

As national commander, I share your sense 
of achievement over this reversal of the 
membership trend. I also recognize that 
the credit belongs primarily to you—to the 
blue-capped Legionnaire who gives his time 
and effort to his post and asks only the 
satisfaction of serving. 

Heading the list of 36 departments which 
already have topped their membership totals 
of 1958 are North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Nebraska. The entire American Legion will 
benefit from their pace-setting performances. 
My own department of Oklahoma is near the 
top—and while there’s nothing unusual 
about Oklahoma turning in a championship 
job in any kind of competition, the records 
show that very seldom has a department 
increased its enrollment while one of its 
members occupied this office. 

So the accent once again is on growth— 
on a renewal of strength not only in mem- 
bers but in purpose. 

The current year has seen that strength 
of purpose tested and affirmed on every 
major front of American Legion activity. 

In rehabilitation, we have long advocated 
&@ realistic revision of the veterans’ pension 
program. I am happy to report that the 
Congress is well on the way to providing one. 
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The object of our concern here is a large 
group of war veterans and their survivors 
who are prevented by age or other circum- 

ces beyond their control from caring 

uately for themselves. A generous Gov- 
ernment long ago recognized their plight 
in the form of a limited program of modest 
disability and death pension awards, The 
cost has been small—the return in human 
dignity. enormous. And yet, antiveteran 
forcés have chosen to subject this program 
and its beneficiaries to an almost constant 
rain of pressure and abuse, 

The administration recently proposed leg- 
islation that would have sharply reduce the 
rates and numbers of those on the disability 
pension rolls. We found it to be a “bill of 
wrongs”—and said so. We urged the Con- 
gress instead to enact changes to meet these 
fundamental goals: (1) Higher pension 
awards, particularly at the lowest income 
level; (2) the same eligiblity requirements 
for death pension to the widows and orphans 
of World War II and Korea as are now ap- 
plied to World War I cases; (3) reasonable 
increases in the income limitations that 
determine pension eligibility; and (4) as- 
surance that the awards will continue to go 
only to beneficiaries actually in financial 
need. 

Under the leadership of Chairman TEacvg, 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee approved a 
bill that is consistent with all four of these 
recommendations. 

On June 15, the House passed the bill and 
Senate approval is expected without sub- 
stantial change. 

Here, in practical terms, is what enactment 
of H.R. 7650 will mean: 

As of July 1, 1960, 7 out of every 10 veter- 
ans, widows, and orphans now on the rolls 
will receive increased awards. In addition, 
more than 275,000 not eligible under existing 
law will go on the rolls. A total of approxi- 
miately 1,132,00 veterans and survivors will 
gain either increases in their present rates 
or a place on the rolls for the first time. 

Now I want to make it clear that the bill 
does not contain everything we recommended. 
Some features fall short of our estimate of 
the need; some will require careful evalua- 
tion in practice. In my judgment, it is a 
good bill; compared with the plan submitted 
by the administration, it’s a great bill, It 
guarantees that the Congress will continue to 
recognize the Nation's obligation and the 
veteran’s need. 

I only hope that the people who tried to 
destroy the program will take this latest 
defeat to heart, and will turn their atten- 
tion to something more constructive than the 
harassment of war veterans and their fami- 
lies for whom life itself has become a battle. 

The child welfare and youth training ac- 
tivities of our combined American Legion 
posts and units add up, I believe, to the 
greatest investment made by any organiza- 
tion in the future of America. This year 
we've upped the ante. 

By year’s endywe will have spent roughly 
$7 million on child welfare and related serv- 
ices. ke 
An additional 100 Boy Scout units have 
been organized under American Legion spon- 
sorship, bringing the total to 4,333. 

Forty-nine departments this summer are 
training 18,000 high school juniors to know 
and respect good government at 49 American 
Legion Boys States. 

When it first became a national program 
in 1926, American Legion junior baseball 
was played by 26 teams. The competition 
now getting underway will feature 18,000 
teams—with about 1 million boys participat- 
ing in some phase of the program. 

This is the type of work we were organized 
to do. We are doing more of it for the 
benefit of more young Americans than 
ever before, and still there’s plenty of room 
for expansion, 
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Again, the important thing is that we’re 
on the move. At the post level where all our 
achievements begin, both the spirit and the 
flesh are willing. 

Building for the future has also claimed 
our best efforts in another area of traditional 
concern—national security. 

In this 13th year of the cold war, we face 
a far greater challenge abroad and at home 
than ever before. The Soviets hold the ini- 
tiative militarily and psychologically. Their 
drive for world domination has registered 
vital new gains in the Middle and Far East, 
and there’s a definite possibility that in Cuba 
they will capture a vital stronghold at our 
very doorstep. 

We believe that strong military forces, 
armed and organized according to modern 
standards, represent a minimum answer to 
this threat. That is why we have emphasized 
the importance of balanced forces, of 
strength in being as against strength on 
paper, and of reserve forces adequate to as- 
sure defense in depth: With one ominous 
exception, the defense appropriation bill now 
pending in the Congress recognizes these 
needs. 

The exception relates to missile power— 
the new first line of our defense. A year ago, 
there were official denials that a missile gap 
really existed. Now-the gap is acknowledged, 
but we’re told it’s nothing to worry about— 
that the Soviet lead is only a year or two 
long, and perhaps we can keep it from 
growing. 

The disturbing thing to us is that most of 
the arguments supporting a limited missile 
program fall back sooner or later on the 
element of cost and the desirability of bal- 
ancing the budget. We're concerned about 
the budget, too. But we’re more concerned— 
and I think most Americans share our con- 
cern—about building the kind of military 
preparednéss that will enable us to uphold 


_America’s honor and advance America’s 


cause in the world struggle with communism. 

Frankly, a second place finish in the nu- 
clear arms race doesn’t impress Us as a na- 
tional objective. The Communists have not 
lowered their sights; they mean to conquer 
us. We ought to rely more on our readiness 
to win a fight than on their reluctance to 
start one. 

The Army Chief of Staff, Gen. Maxwell 
Taylor, recently stated: “If we looked into 
the books of the Soviet leaders where they 
list our national assets and liabilities, I am 
sure we would find that they count heavily 
upon American unwillingness to bear for 
long the discomforts and hardships which are 
the price of world leadership.” 

Have we reached that point already? Do 
we value our freedom and sovereignty so 
little that we will do only what can be done 
conveniently and with comfort? 

The real issue is more than survival. We 
can survive, if that is all we want, by quitting 
the fight—and coexisting the way hundreds 
of millions of people are coexisting today in 
Russia and China and in all the captive lands 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 

Americans, historinally, have aspired to 
something more. Our richest and greatest 
resources are to be found not in military 
or industrial might but in our tradition of 
faith in America—of dedication to the sanc- 
tity of human freedom and of confidence in 
the destiny of our country. This is the 
spirit—the positive purpose—that should 
motivate and control our national policy. 

Love of soft living is not among the ideals 
for which we fought. Perhaps the time has 
come when we must choose between luxury 
and liberty. 

Winston Churchill, in the dark summer of 
1941, reminded us that “the destiny of man- 
kind is not decided by material computation. 
When great causes are on the move,” he 
said; “we learn that we are spirits, not ani- 
mals; and that something is going on in 
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space and time which, whether we like it or 
not, spells duty.” 

Our great cause is human freedom. Our 
plain duty, I believe, is to launch a freedom 
offensive that will utilize the full potential 
of our power—economic, psychological, and 
moral. The patriots who fathered our cause 
deemed it worthy of their fortunes, their 
lives, and their saered honor. Let us act in 
their image. Let us demonstrate by deed as 
well as word that we are resolute and 
united—that our single purpose is peace 
with justice—and that neither favor nor 
fear will persuade us to take less. 

If we do this, we will command the re- 
spect and confidence of peoples the world 
over who are waiting to see on which side 
the real power lies. We will put an end to 
doubts about our capacity to lead. And we 
will finally be in a position where we can 
make the moves and leave the checkmating 
to the Kremlin. 

I have reviewed here today just a few of 
the ways in which we, the American Legion, 
are serving—and can serve—our common 
heritage. To help the veteran who needs 
help, to encourage youngsters to grow 
straight and our country strong are obliga- 
tions that we cherish as Legionnaires. May 
God grant us the will and the way to con- 
tinue to meet them. 





Independence Day for Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on May 
28, 1959, the Senate Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments, under the 
distinguished chairmanship of Senator 
Estes KEFAvUVER held an opening hear- 
ing on Senate Joint Resolution 57, in- 
troduced by myself and Senators CLARK, 
HENNINGS, HUMPHREY, LANGER, MORSE, 
NEUBERGER, and Proxmire. This resolu- 
tion proposes an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to protect the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court as final authority in 
all cases involving constitutional issues. 
The proposed amendment was intro- 
duced because, although the Supreme 
Court has by tradition, historical accep- 
tance and continuity of court decisions 
exercised authority to declare any Act 
of Congress or law of a State unconstitu- 
tional, nowhere has that authority been 
expressly stated in the Federal Consti- 
tution. 

In view of the interpretation given a 
number of resolutions adopted by the 
American Bar Association in February, 
1959, dealing with specific issues in the 
internal security field on which the 
Supreme Court had handed down de- 
cisions, I am most gratified that the 
president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, Mr. Ross Malone has, on a number 
of recent occasions, reiterated the spe- 
cial responsibility of the bar in main- 
taining the independence of the courts 
and the judiciary. He pointed out, in 
addressing the Judicial Conferences of 
the Fourth Judicial Circuit in Asheville, 
N.c., on June 30, and of the 10th Ju- 
dicial Circuit on July 3, that when the 
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independence of the Courts is endan- 
gered by attacks arising from deci- 
sions in controversial cases, this special 
responsibility of the bar assumes vital 
importance. In doing so, Mr. Malone en- 
dorsed and urged adoption of the consti- 
tutional amendment which I had pro- 
posed. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp Mr. Malone’s remarks before the 
Judicial Conference of the 10th Circuit. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

INDEPENDENCE DAY FOR COURTS 


(Address by Ross L. Malone, president, 
American Bar Association, before the An- 
nual Judicial Conference of the 10th Ju- 
dicial Circuit of the United States, Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., July 3, 1959) 

The indictment returned against George III 
by the Continental Congress at Philadelphia 
on July 4, 186 years ago, contained as two of 
its specifications: 

“He has obstructed the administration of 
justice by refusing his assent to laws for 
establishing judiciary powers. 

“He has made judges dependent on his will 
alone, for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their salaries.” 

That this aspect of the tyranny of the 
English monarch had so outraged the 
Colonists, that it was included in the Dec- 
laration of Independence, is of special sig- 
nificance as a backdrop for the subsequent 
history of the courts of this country. 

The original concept of justice having been 
that it was the beneficence of the sovereign, 
and the judges who administered it having 
been the agents of the Crown, it is under- 
standable that the concept of independent 
courts was slow to develop. 

In 1776, the concept of an independent 
judiciary was of comparatively recent origin. 
It had received its first formal recognition in 
England in the Act of Settlement of 1701, 
which for the first time provided that judges 
should be appointed for the period of their 
good behavior and prevented the removal of 
judges except on an address from Parliament 
to the Crown. Throughout the early stages 
of English history, judges had combined the 
performance of administrative duties for the 
Crown with the administration of justice and 
frequently had confused the two functions. 

In the 14th century, some steps had been 
taken to bring about a gradual separation 
of the administrative functions of courts 
from their judicial functions, but progress 
was intermittent and retrogression was not 
unusual. Throughout this period, and even 
until the Act of Settlement various English 
kings thought nothing of polling and ma- 
nipulating the judiciary to insure a favor- 
able outcome in any matter in which the 
Crown had an interest, whether direct or 
incidental. 

A typical example was the attempt of 
James II to secure judicial recognition of 
the power of dispensation. This resulted 
in his discharge of a number of judges who 
would not bend to his will and give judicial 
sanction to the doctrine that this was with- 
in the royal prerogative. It was this purge 
which led one of the ousted judges to warn 
the king, “Your Majesty may find 12 judges 
of your mind, but hardly 12 lawyers.” 

James and his successors were not de- 
terred, however, and judges continued to oc- 
cupy the bench at the king’s pleasure, until 
the Act of Settlement in 1701. It was in- 
evitable that history during this period 
should provide frequent examples of the 
monarch coercing favorable rulings from 
judges dependent upon him for their tenure. 
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The Act of Settlement was of no assist- 
ance to the American Colonists, however, in 
spite of the fact that they also had been the 
victims of the system which subjected 
Judges to the whim of the Crown. Its pro- 
visions did not extend to the colonial judges. 
Some of the colonists and eolonial assemblies 
had sought to obtain this protection, but 
the Tory argument prevailed that to create 
an independent colonial judiciary might 
“lessen the joint dependence which the 
colonies ought to have upon the government 
of the Mother Country.” 

The lack of this protection and the re- 
sulting dependence of the judiciary upon 
the pleasure of the sovereign was frequently 
brought to the attention of the colonists. 
The historic trial of John Peter Zenger in 
1785 for seditious libel was upon charges 
among others, that he had published articles 
critical of the removal of a colonial judge 
by the Royal Governor as the result of the 
failure of the judge to decide a case in 
accordance with the interest of the Governor. 

The second specification of the Declara- 
tion of Independence with reference to ju- 
dicial abuses referred to making the judges 
dependent upon his will alone, not only for 
their tenure, but also for “the amount and 
payment of their salaries.” This specifica- 
tion no doubt resulted, at least in part, from 
the royal plan announced in 1772 under 
which judicial salaries in the Colonies would 
be paid by the Crown, rather than by the 
Colonial Assembly or other local source. 
This proposed change, at a time when the 
Colonies were becoming increasingly res- 
tive, was a rather obvious attempt to insure 
control of the courts by the Crown, and was, 
of course, in direct opposition to the grow- 
ing demand that justice be administered in 
the Colonies by judges who were independent 
of the influence of the Crown. 

It is interesting to speculate whether the 
recognition of the importance of independ- 
ent courts which was included in the Decla- 
ration of Independence is primarily attrib- 
utable to Thomas Jefferson, whom we recog- 
nize as its principal author. There were 
two signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence who, in all probability, had personally 
experienced the attempted imposition of the 
sovereign’s will upon a dependent court. 
They were Sam Huntington, a judge of the 
Superior Court of Connecticut by appoint- 
ment of George III, and Richard Stockton, a 
judge of the Supreme Court of New Jersey. 

Regardless of the immediate occasion for 
including these provisions in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, however, it is apparent 
that concern as to the lack of independence 
of the courts extended throughout the Colo- 
nies. Thus the Declarations of Rights 
adopted in 1776 by Maryland and Delaware, 
in almost identical language, provided: 

“That the independence and uprightness 
of judges are essential to the impartial ad- 
ministration of justice, and a great security 
to the rights and liberties of the people.” 

Having experienced the vices inherent in 
subservient courts, it would seem that the 
colonists would make independence of the 
courts a major objective of their new regime, 
but surprisingly, they failed to achieve such 
independence in establishing their own 
government. 

Probably as a result of distrust, engendered 
by the fact that the courts had been con- 
sidered instrumentalities of the King, and 
also because the legislative branch of the 
Government was the branch considered most 
responsive to the popular will, the first 
courts established in the States of the new 
Republic were also denied independence. 
They were made subservient, not to the 
executive, but to the legislative branch of 
the Government. The legislatures were em- 
powered to make rules governing the courts, 
vacate and annul judgments, grant new 
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trials and otherwise completely dominate 
the administration of justice. 

Whether it can be said that the situation 
of the courts had been improved by this 
change in the dominant branch to which 
the courts were the subservient estate is 
debatable. If it can be said that in a 
democracy the will of the majority is the will 
of the sovereign, then actually little change 
had occurred since the will of the majority 
of the members of the legislative body had 
merely been substituted for the will of the 
Crown. 

The courts had gained in one respect, 
however. In effect, they now had the bene- 
fit of an act of settlement which made them 
secure in their tenure, at least for the 
terms for which they were appointed. 

There seems to be little doubt, however, 
that the weaknesses in this system were 
soon apparent. Thus, Madison discussing 
the proposed Constitution in the “Fed- 
eralist,” No. 22, said: 

“Complaints are everywhere heard from 
our most considerate and virtuous citizens, 
equally the friends of public and private 
faith, and of public and personal liberty 
* * * that the public good is disregarded 
in the conflicts of rival parties, and that 
measures are too often decided, not accord- 
ing to the rules of justice and the rights of 
the minor party, but by the superior force of 
an interested and overbearing majority. 
However anxiously we may wish that these 
complaints had no foundation, the evidence 
of known facts will not permit us to deny 
that they are in some degree true.” 

It thus becomes apparent that while July 
4, 1776, was Independence Day for the coun- 
try, it was far less than that for the courts. 
Perhaps it was an emancipation day that 
was needed. In any event, the substitution 
of the legislative branch for the executive 
as the “dominant estate” merely substituted 
one evil for another. With the passage of 
time, however, it did serve to demonstrate 
the absolute necessitv that courts in a de- 
mocracy, such as ours must be independent 
equally of the executive and the legislative 
branches, if they are to perform their vital 
function. 

The recognition of that necessity, as the 
product of sad experience, resulted in the 
independent judiciary created by our Con- 
stitution, as a third, equal, and coordinate 
branch of Government. To help preserve 
that independence, “good behavior” was 
established as the tenure of their offices, and 
an express provision was included in the 
Constitution that the judges of the United 
States “shall at stated times receive “for 
their services a compensation which shall 
not be diminished during their continuance 
in office.” 

No thinking citizen of our democracy today 
would knowingly destroy the independénce 
of our courts which has been gained through 
such travail, Whether or not he has ever 
had recourse to them he must realize that 
the law, and the courts Which administer 
it, are his final hope for the vindication of his . 
individual rights as a citizen, He may have 
the utmost confidence in the President and 
the executive branch of the Government. 
He may feel that the legislative branch 
should be paramount because it reflects the 
views and wishes of the majority of our 
citizens and is responsive to them through 
the elective process. Nonetheless, if he 
thinks, he realizes that it is to the judicial 
branch of the Government that he will turn 
in the final analysis for the protection of his 
rights, regardless of who may threaten them. 
He must realize also that the enforcement 
and protection of his rights provided by the 
courts is not going to be dependent upon 
whether he is in the majority or in the 
minority in the assertion of his rights. 
Whether the opposing party be the Govern- 
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ment of the United: States, a tremendous 
corporation, or all of his neighbors he knows 
that his opponent or opponents must meet 
him on equal terms at the courthouse. 

I wish that any citizen who entertains 
doubts as to the importance of the inde- 
pendence of the courts could see the legal 
system and courts of the U.S.S.R. in opera- 
tion as a group of American Bar Association 
officials did last summer. 

We were particularly interested in the sys- 
tem of justice of the U.S.S.R., the function- 
ing of their courts, and in the status of law- 
yers in the Russian society. We found to 
our surprise that there are in Russia today 
some 16,000 lawyers who make their living 
in the private practice of law. Two thousand 
of them are located in Moscow, a city of 5 
million people. These private practitioners 
are not working for the government, as is 
everyone else in Russia, but are still em- 
ployed by .their clients and dependent upon 
the fees paid by their clients for their liveli- 
hood. The system of peoples courts which 
exists, with appellate courts leading finally 
to the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R., was a 
more complete judicial system than we had 
anticipated finding. The trials which we ob- 
served were conducted reasonably well, and 
the judges to whom we talked appeared to 
be conscientious in their desire to administer 
justice fairly. 

While in Russia I purchased a copy of the 
Constitution of the USS.R. Interestingly 
enough, it is for sale in all of the cities in 
Russia, not only in the Russian language, 
but in English and every other language that 
can be found in that country. A person 
reading that constitution, who had no 
knowledge of life in the U.SS.R. today, 


- might well conclude that the rights of Rus- 


sian citizens are recognized and protected 
to a greater extent than anywhere else in 
the world. The Russian Constitution so pro- 
vides. It spells out in detail the rights of 
their citizens and the protection to be af- 
forded to them. It reads beautifully. Yet 
the world knows today that no one has fewer 
rights or less protection against the govern- 
ment of its country than the citizens of the 
U.SS.R. 


Why is this true? What makes the differ- 
ence between a country where citizens’ rights 
guaranteed by their constitution are pro- 
tected and a country where citizens’ rights 
guaranteed by their constitution are non- 
existent? It is not just the existence of 
courts. Courts exist in Russia. Courts 
function in Russia. Lawyers represent 
clients in Russia. Cases are decided by 
courts in Russia. But in the U.S.S.R. the 
courts and judges are» under the complete 
domination of the Communist Party, which 
means the Government of Russia, just as is 
every other facet of Russian life. The army 
is controlled by the political commissar as- 
signed to.its units. Industry is controlled 
by the plant representative of the Commu- 
nist Party who sits at the elbow of the plant 
manager (both employees of the Govern- 
ment) and second-guesses him in the op- 
eration of the plant. Agriculture is con- 
trolled in the same manner. This same 
domination extends to every aspect of Rus- 
sian life, and it is true of the courts as well. 
True, we did not find a political commissar 
assigned to the staff of the court, although 
I should not be surprised if some exist. We 
did find adequate proof that if the party, 
or the Government, is interested in a par- 
ticular result in a certain case, the party 
chairman contacts the judge before whom 
the case is pending and instructs him as to 
what the outcome of the case shall be. 
When such an instruction is received, there 
is no question but that it will be followed 
by the court, just as the direction of the 
Communist Party is followed in everything 
that occurs in Russian life today. This is 
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so-called “socialist legality.” A citizen seek- 
ing to protect himself, his family, or his 
property in the courts of the U.S.S.R. re- 
ceives only the protection which the Govern- 
ment, by sufferance, elects to grant him. 
In this respect, Russia today is where Eng- 
land was in the 15th century. Both are 
graphic illustrations of the necessity for 
complete independence of the courts. 

The bar of the United States has a special 
responsibility for the maintenance of the 
independence of our courts. The bar more 
readily than the public, appreciates this ne- 
cessity for independent courts if the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights are to be 
more than exercises in rhetoric. When the 
independence of our courts is imperiled by 
public clamor resulting from decisions in 
controversial areas, this special responsi- 
bility of the bar assumes vital importance. 
I am glad to be able to-say that its discharge 
of this responsibility has reflected credit 
upon the profession. 

The two principal attacks which have been 
made upon the independence of the Supreme 
Court of the United States within our day, 
have resulted from decisions which are in 
areas of intense controversy. Any decision 
inevitably would have incurred the dissatis- 
faction of a large segment of our population. 
The first attack occurred in 1937 in the form 
of the Court packing plan. It came from 
the Executive and from the left. The second 
occurred in 1958 in the form of the Jenner 
bill and came from the legislative branch 
and from the right. In both instances, the 
legal profession of the United States led 
by the American Bar Association opposed the 
attacks upon the Court, and assisted in 
preserving its independence. 

Because the decisions involved in both at- 
tacks were quite controversial, there was no 
unanimity of opinion within the legal pro- 
fession—or even within the Court itself— 
as to the correctness of the decisions. It is to 
the credit of the bar that its position was 
not predicated upon agreement or disagree- 
ment with the decisions. Recognizing its 
overriding responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of the independence of the judiciary, 
the bar, through the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, rallied to the defense of the Court, 
and was a major factor in the defeat of the 
measures which threatened its independence. 

The attack of 1958, which would have de- 
prived the Court of appellate jurisdiction 
in certain areas, pointed up the importance 
of insuring the continued independence of 
the Court by establishing its appellate juris- 
diction in the Constitution of the United 
States. The house of delegates of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association considered this ques- 
tion prior to the controversial decisions 
which resulted in introductiom of the Jen- 
ner bill in the 85th Congress. After exten- 
sive debates on the subject, which included 
an appearance of retired Justice Owen 
Roberts before the house of delegates, the 
house, in 1950, adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

“Resolved, That the American Bar Asso- 
ciation approves the submission to the Con- 
gress of the United States of an amendment 
to article III, section 2 of the Constitution 
of the United States of America establish- 
ing in the Supreme Court of the United 
States appellate jurisdiction in all cases aris- 
ing under the Constitution of the United 
States, both as to law and fact.” 

Séveral implementing resolutions pro- 
posing such an amendment have been in- 
troduced in Congress anti supported by the 
association but have not been adopted. 
Senator Javirs of New York and other Sen- 
ators have introduced in the 86th Congress, 
Senate Joint Resolution 57, which would 
amend the Constitution to establish there- 
in the Court’s appellate jurisdiction. Hear- 
ings upon the proposed resolution have be- 
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gun, and consideration of the resolution by 
the present session of the Congress seems 
likely. Its adoption by the Congress and 
ratification by the States would constitute 
effective action to insure the independence 
of courts. In urging such adoption the bar 
is acting once more in the highest tradition 
of the profession, and in support of the in- 
dependence of the judiciary. 

In each instance which I have mentioned, 
as in the case of almost all problems facing 
the legal profession, the questions presented 
affect both the bench and the bar. Their 
cooperation with each other in meeting 
these problems is dictated by their mutual 
interest and their common responsibility to 
the public for the functioning of our sys- 
tem of justice. In the final analysis, every 
threat to the independence of the courts is a 
threat to the existence of the courts, for 
only so long as their independence is re- 
tained can our legal system survive. 

The celebration of the Fourth of July an- 
nually reminds us of the sources of our 
liberty, and invites our rededication to the 
principles enunciated by the Declaration of 
Independence. It should also remind the 
legal profession, bench and bar alike, of the 
vital importance of the independence of the 
courts of this country, as well as of our joint 
responsibility that this independence be ex- 
ercised in such a manner as to merit the re- 
spect and confidence of our citizens, without 
which no judicial system can long endure, 





Water Resource Development and 
National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
last major address by Brig. Gen. John 
L. Person, Assistant Chief of Engineers 
for Civil Works, prior to his retirement 
was delivered on May 14, 1959, before the 
46th national convention of the Rivers 
and Harbors Congress in Washington, 
D.C. This address, entitled “Water Re- 
source Development and National Secu- 
rity,” is well worth reading by everyone 
who has an interest in our vast but en- 
dangered water resources, and in order 


‘that Senators may have an opportunity 


to read the address, I ask unanimous 

consent that it be printed in the Appen- 

dix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: . 

WATER RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT AND NATIONAL 

SECURITY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Nation- 
al Rivers and Harbors Congress, I feel greatly 
honored in having been asked to address this 
46th national convention of the Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. Your consideration is 
especially important to me as this will prob- 
ably be my last appearance before you as a 
representative of the Corps oi Engineers. 

I am quite aware of the important role 
which for 57 years this Congress has played 
in the development of the water resources 
of our country. I also recognize your inter- 
est in the specific works which have been 
authorized as Federal improvements. Since 
I know that you will consider these projects — 
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in detail during your deliberations I feel 
that I can be of greatest assistance by speak- 
ing very frankly about the nature of our 
civil works program for water resources de- 
velopment, its value to our country, and its 
future. 

My experience with water resource devel- 
opment is not as long as that of your organ- 
ization, but I have had the good fortune to be 
involved in the planning and construction of 
civil works improvements for the major part 
of my 30 years service with the Army. The 
span of my service, therefore, has covered 
the period of the greatest expansion of Fed- 
eral activity in this field, since by far the 
greatest progress on a nationwide basis has 
taken place since 1936 when the first general 
flood control legislation was enacted by Con- 
gress. 

First I’m going to talk today for a little 
while about my pet hate—the term “pork 
barrel” which so many people, including 
some sincere and honest individuals, are so 
fond of applying to river and harbor and 
flood control projects. The term implies 
just what it is used to imply—that projects 
for water resource development are wasteful, 
boondoggling, political raids on the Treasury. 
This is simply not true, as I intend to dem- 
onstrate by citing a few facts. 

The corps has been in the so-called pork 
barrel business since 1824, when Congress 
appropriated $75,000 for the removal of snags 
in the Ohio River. Since that time we have 
spent a total of about $11 billion in’ plan- 
ning, constructing.and operating river and 
harbor improvements. What have the Amer- 
ican people bought with this $11 billion? 

The list is a long one, and I will try not 
to bore you with too many details. But we 
have, on the navigation side, produced 22.600 
miles of improved inland waterways, over 400 
improved commercial harbors, and of course 
the Great Lakes navigation system. In 1957 
the total waterborne commerce of the United 
States reached a record h'gh of over 1.1 bil- 
lion tons. The inland waterway commerce 
amounted to about 232 billion ton-miles, 
made up by 117 billion ton-miles in the 
Great Lakes and 115 billion ton-miles on the 
rest of the inland system. This latter seg- 
ment has shown a remarkable rate of growth, 
from about 8 billion ton-miles in 1929 to 
115 billion in 1957, an increase of over 1,300 
percent in less than 30 years. The ratio of 
the annual benefits to the annual costs of 
our overall navigation system is estimated 
at about 3 to 1—in other words, we are get- 
ting $3 in benefits for every dollar we are 
spending. Of even greater importance—in- 
calculable importance—is the effect of navi- 
gation on our national economy. For ex- 
ample, without our pork barrel program our 
great seaports could not handle our vast 
world trade, our steel industry would starve 
for lack of the ore that comes through the 
Soo locks, and the Ohio Valley would not 
have earned its nicknames of Atom Valley 
and the Ruhr of America without its ade- 
quate water supply and its free water trans- 
portation. - 

In 1950 President Truman appointed a 
Water Resources Policy Commission to study 
the entire field of water resource develop- 
ment. In its report of Dec¢ember 11, 1950, 
that Commission gave exhaustive considera- 
tion to navigation improvements, including 
their military and defense value, and quoted 
the following statement of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation: 

“If our waterways rendered no service be- 
yond that of transporting petroleum and its 
products during the war they would have 
amply justified their improved existence.” 

In flood control, the first major activity of 
the Federal Government began in 1928 when 
Congress authorized the project for flood 
control in the alluvial valley of the Missis- 
sippi. Flood control on a nationwide basis 
had its beginning some 8 years later when, 
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in 1936, Congress passed the first general 
flood control act. During the intervening 
period about 500 projects have been com- 
pleted or placed in partial operation for flood 
control purposes. On the average this group 
of projects has been in operation for a pe- 
riod of less than 15 years, yet they have 
already prevented flood damages totaling 
about $9 billion, which is almost three times 
the Federal cost of fiood control from those 
improvements. 

This is a part of the story the public hears 
too little about. Maybe it is not as spectacu- 
lar for a reporter to tell of the damage that 
is prevented, the many lives that are saved, 
and the human suffering that is avoided be- 
cause projects operate effectively, as it is to 
tell. of the ravages and havoc caused by 
major floods such as those that occurred in 
the Northeast and on the west coast in 1955, 
in the Southwest in 1957, and in the Ohio 
Basin this year. 

The fact that such disasters still occur is 
not an indictment of the effectiveness of 
projects that are in operation. On the other 
hand, they emphasize the fact that we are 
not progressing fast enough with our flood 
control plans. The results obtained through 
operation of flood control projects have 
proven that most of the flood damage now 
experienced can be prevented by comprehen- 
sive river basin ‘development of our water 
resources. Gentlemen, if that is “pork bar- 
rel,” I say let us have more pork. 

Navigation and flood control alone do not 
represent the total benefits realized from the 
civil works program. Significant additional 
values also accrue through conservation and 
the use. of our water resources through mul- 
tiple-purpose development. These include 
development of hydroelectric power, storage 
of water for industrial, municipal, and agri- 
cultural uses, and the numerous benefits 
which result from improvement of low river 
fiows. In many cases the projects also pro- 
vide large public recreational values and op- 
portunities for the preservation and en- 
hancement of fish and wildlife resources. To 
mention but a few figures showing the im- 
pact of these important collateral functions: 

Hydroelectric power: 27 billion kilowatt- 
hours were generated at Corps of Engineers 
installations during fiscal year 1958, repre- 
senting 20 percent of the hydroelectric power 
produced and 4.3 percent of the total pro- 
duction by all sources of the Nation's utility 
systems. This hydropower has been of vital 
importance to industry and development 
generally in many parts of our country. 
This is particularly true in the Pacific 
Northwest which is almost wholly depend- 
ent upon water power. 

Water supply: The Corps of Engineers is 
providing about 1.2 million acre-feet of 
storage space in the interest of domestic and 
industrial water supply, and almost 4 mil- 
lion acre-feet is being operated either ex- 
clusively or jointly for irrigation and other 
uses. In addition, conservation and power 
Corps of Engineers have in many cases im- 
releases from reservoirs operated by the 
proved the quantity and quality of water 
available for downstream supplies. These 
releases in fiscal year 1958 amounted to about 
33 million acre-feet (about 11 trillion gal- 
lons). 

Public recreation: Land and water areas at 
Corps of Engineers projects provide abundant 
recreational opportunities to the general 
public for such activities as boating, swim- 
ming, camping, fishing, and hunting. In 
1958 about 95 million visitor-days of 
recreational use was counted at Corps of 
Engineers reservoirs. The importance of this 
use can be seen when it is realized that it is 
in the same order of magnitude as the at- 
tendance at all of our national parks. This 
public recreational resource, nationwide in 
scope, has been provided at a Federal cost of 
only $10 million for basic access and public 
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use facilities; while States and other non- 
Federal agencies have spent more than 10 
times as much in developing the recreational 
potential. 

I have tried in brief to give you some con- 
cept of what the civil works program has ac- 
complished. The solid facts of the record 
speak for themselves. They are the main 
reason why I detest this term “pork-barrel” 
which is tossed around by critics who are 
uninformed or who willfully choose to ignore 
that record, 

So much for what has been accomplished. 
Next, I would like to pay a sincere tribute to 
the committees of the Congress of the United 
States which over the years have developed 
and guided the legislation that is the legal 
basis of this great program. 

All too often we hear the term “pork 
barrel” applied to river and harbor and flood 
control legislation. The fact is overlooked 
or ignored that over the past half century 
this legislation, in addition to authorizing 
specific projects, has provided most of the 
important authorities under which the Fed- 
eral Government participates in water re- 
sources development. Westill use the termi- 
nology river and harbor and flood control 
law, whereas I believe it would be much more 
accurate to characterize these acts as Fed- 
eral water resources law. 

I believe that this country owes a real 
debt of gratitude to the legislators who 
have developed this body of law in an evolu- 
tionary and practical way to meet the needs 
that have arisen. 

Now I would like to say a few words about 
the Corps of Engineers—which it has been 
my privilege to serve for 30 years. We are 
as you know, a rather unique outfit as we 
have both military and civil functions, The 
latter are my concern here, as they are the 
administration of this program of water re- 
source development. 

A major reason why the term “pork bar- 
rel” irritates me is that I know how care- 
fully the Corps of Engineers studies the 
plans which are presented to Congress for 
authorization. Before any of these are rec- 
ommended by the Chief of Engineers they 
must meet severe tests of engineering feasi- 
bility and economic justification. They 
must also run the gantlet of reviews with- 
in our own service, by other Federal agen- 
cies, and the Bureau of the Budget, and by 
the affected States. I do not believe that 
any other plans and projects—Federal or 
non-Federal—are subjected to such exhaus- 
tive study and scrutiny. 

Moreover, the Corps of Engineers has 
played a leading role in the development of 
Federal procedures for the planning and 
evaluation of water resources projects. In 
particular we have supported and fostered 
the concept of multiple purpose planning. 
As our country has grown and developed dur- 
ing the past half century it has become ap- 
parent that our rivers must be developed to 
serve as fully as possible all needs of the 
present, and foreseeable future. This has 
been one of the most significant changes in 
the field of water resource development— 
the shift in emphasis from single-purpose 
to multiple-purpose planning. 

We welcome healthy and constructive 
criticism. I know that any agency which 
handles a large public works program and 
which deals with a controversial resource 
like water must expect criticism. But I do 
strongly object to attacks which mislead the 
public as to the value of a large Federal 
program and reflect upon the ability and 
integrity of the Corps of Engineers. On 
this latter point I can refer you to the 
findings of the second Hoover Commission 
(an agency certainly not biased in favor of 
the corps and not benefiting from “pork”) 
which stated: 

“The Corps of Engineers has an enviable 
record for safe and adequate engineering 
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design, that it has demonstrated its ability 
to carry out very large engineering projects, 
and that it has been signally free of any 
taint of fraud or dishonesty in the admin- 
istration of the vast construction program 
with which it has been entrusted. And this 
applies to 131 years during which it has had 
those great responsibilities. 

“The Commission wishes no sentence in 
the report to be construed as a reflection 
upon the Corps.” 

Now let’s look for a minute at the Russian 
version of pork barrel activities. Theirs is 
not a pork barrel, it’s a caviar jar. We have 
invested a total of $11 billion over a period 
of 135 years. Just one of their bond issues, 
about 6 years ago, was for $7 billion for in- 
creasing their water resource development 
program. Let us consider briefly what they 
have accomplished in this program. _Com- 
prehensive development on the Volga, which 
has pushed forward largely since World War 
Il, already has provided the 3,000-mile main 
stem of an integrated inland waterway system 
extending from the Black and the Caspian 
Seas, now interconnected by a canal, on the 
south, to the Baltic and the Arctic White 
Sea on the north. East to west it stretches 
from the foothills of the Urals far across the 
European Russian plains. Construction is 
well advanced, and vessels of 11.5-foot draft 
regularly travel the approximately 1,000 miles 
between Moscow and the Black and Caspian 
Seas. Each of the 17 dams has or will have 
good-sized navigation locks which we esti- 
mate to be possibly as large as 100 by 1,000 
feet with minimum depth of 18 feet over the 
sills. 

Impressive hydroelectric plants are being 

built at the Russian dams. The largest on 
the Volga, at Stalingrad, scheduled for oper- 
ation next year, will have 2.3 million kilo- 
watts capacity, about 18 percent greater than 
that of our largest hydro plant, Grand 
Coulee. Project development is underway or 
planned in other river basins, including three 
mammoth hydroelectric plants in Siberia 
with capacities in the order of 3 million to 
5 million kilowatts each. 
‘ If development of water resources is a 
wasteful, pork barrel or caviar jar program, 
why are our Russian friends proceeding with 
this program at a rate far ahead of ours? 

In 1939, Sir Winston Churchill said that 
“Soviet policy is a riddle wrapped in a 
mystery inside an enigma, but perhaps there 
is a key. That key is Russian national 
interest.” I am sure that you have seen 
popular magazine articles, and comments in 
the press, which join the chorus of many 
who combine the term “pork barrel” with 
“logrolling”. and “political backscratch- 
ing.” Gentlemen, Mr. Khrushchev does not 
need to roll any logs. Mr. Khrushchev does 
not need to scratch any political backs. And 
Mr. Khrushchev has repeatedly said that 
Russia does: not need to defeat us in a war— 
she will defeat us on the economic front. 

I don’t mean that Russia would not defeat 
us in a war if we dropped our guard, and 
I certainly don’t mean to belittle the vital 
urgency of maintaining and improving our 
armed strength. But I do not believe that 
we can afford to neglect our economic 
strength and our economic growth. 
Certainly, in these days of tremendous 
demands on the Federal Treasury we 
must look ever more critically at the 
economics of all projects, and must con- 
centrate on those which are most urgently 
needed. Certainly we must continue to en- 
courage the assumption of re- 


increasing 
sponsibility by local and State governments.: 


But if we neglect the development of. our 


water resources we jeopardize the develop- 
ment of our national economy. This we 


cannot afford if we mean to maintain our 


position of strength, on which rests the 
future of the free world. 


In closing, I should like to express my 
very real appreciation of the friendly rela- 
tions I have had in the past with the mem- 
bership of this Congress, and my belief that 
organizations such as yours Can and will 
exert a powerful and beneficial influence on 
the course of water resource development 
over the years to come. 





Last Speech by a Great Lady 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
pay tribute to the late Mrs. Ruth Moon, 
the State treasurer of Idaho, who for 
many years was an outstanding public 
figure in the State—and, indeed, one of 
the remarkable women of our country. 

Ruth Moon was reelected last Novem- 
ber to her third term, with the most de- 
cisive majority in her long and brilliant 
political career. At one time she was 
the only Democratic office holder in an 
all-Republican State government. 

Although defeated, she first ran for 
this particular office in 1938. Born in 
Colorado, she moved to Idaho as a small 
child, and lived in many towns through- 
out the State—a background that be- 
came invaluable as she campaigned for 
public office. 

Ruth Moon was generous of herself 
and her great talents, both to her 
friends—and I considered myself fortu- 
nate in being one—and to her constit- 
uents. Idaho appreciated her as that 
political rarity, a gifted woman in poli- 
tics who asked no quarter from her 
counterparts of the opposite sex, and 
spoke out on important issues with a 
courage and honesty that even her most 
rigorous political foes could not belittle 
or impugn. 

At McCall, Idaho, only a few hours 
before her death last month, Mrs. Moon 
addressed the Ladies Auxiliary of the 
Idaho Municipal League. The address 
was printed in the Idaho Democrat for 
July. It was an informal, friendly dis- 
cussion of her political experiences and 
what it means to be a woman in politics. 

Because I consider it a true - memorial 
to this great and wonderful lady, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Idaho Democrat, July 1959] 

Last SPEECH By A GREAT LADY 

It is indeed an honor to be asked to talk 
with the Ladies Auxiliary of the Idaho 
Municipal League, but when Mr. Smith 
wrote me, the subject he assigned was, to say 
the least, an ambitious one. To quote him, 
“I was to tell you of some of my experiences 
and your ability and responsibility in taking 
an active interest in local and State govern- 
ment.” * * * Now Iam sure he didn’t mean 
that exactly as it sounds. * * * 
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I have lived up to now a long and hectic 
life and some of my experiences * * * well, 
I simply will plead the fifth amendment, I 
refuse to let down my hair to that extent 
* * * however, if he meant for me to tell 
you how I got into politics and government, 
that is quite a different story, and I will be 
glad to hand out the lurid details, for I agree 
with Mr. Smith, that all of you women should 
be actively interested in local and State 
government, and going a step further, in 
politics in its broadest sense. 

So * * * starting with how I got this way, 
I have to look a long way back * * * isn’t 
it fortunate I am farsighted so I can man- 
age that * * * back to the time when I was 
finishing high school and getting ready to 
start out on my own. You see, in those pre- 
historic days, women were not so active in 
governmental affairs, nor for that matter, in 
business generally, as they are today. For 
instance, my mother insisted that there was 
no work suitable for a lady to engage in 
except teaching. 

Since I had to make a living, teaching was 
what I had to do, whether I wanted to or not. 
I was a young woman from a refined home, 
my mother had taught school, my sisters 
had taught school and therefore I taught 
school. Naturally I attended a normal school 
and prepared myself first. * * * I even hold 
a life certificate—at least that’s what it says. 
I can teach forever if I just keep on breath- 
ing, but my heart wasn't in schoolteaching 
Oh, I got by all right, and I have always 
hoped that I gave those poor children some- 
thing worth while. 

Now it is my theory that when all you 
look forward to is Friday and payday, there 
is something wrong about the job you are 
doing. But I was still a lady and there 
wasn’t a thing I could do about it until 
fate stepped in and took a hand. I was 
teaching up in north Idaho, a one-room rural 
deal not far from St. Maries * * * a beau- 
tiful place to be, all pine trees and gorgeous 
scenery. 

At that time politics and Government to 
me were things you read about; you knew 
they existed but they didn't come close to 
your daily living. Well, I was hearing a 
class in reading * * * Jane, see Jane * * * 
see Janerun * * * you know the line, when 
suddenly Jane’s activities were interrupted 
by a knock at the door. It was the mail 
carrier and my landlord who breathlessly 
announced “You have got to go down to 
St. Maries, you’ve just been appointed the 
county superintendent of schools for the new 
county. 

Now I hate to tell you this, but up to then 
I didn’t know a new county was ex- 
pected * * * and knowing as I do now how 
such things are done now, I can’t imagine 
how it happened that I was handed a job 
I didn’t know even existed. * * * But I 
went to St. Maries after school was out Fri- 
day * * * end of week, end of school teach- 
ing * * * yes, it was true, I was it. 

So I took the oath of office, got somebody 
to take over my school and I plunged right 
in as the first county school superintendent 
of Benewah County and I loved it. Not just 
being an executive, that was nice of course, 
but-the office work, which I had to do myself, 
it was heaven, especially the bookkeeping. 
Then politics became real, too, and Govern- 
ment was the most interesting thing in the 
whole world. 

I read everything I could find on taxes, 
budgets, government, the works, and I 
studied ‘office procedure and bookkeeping, 
never did get typing mastered, but I’m 
about the fastest hunt-and-peck artist you 
ever saw. It was all so fascinating. No 
longer were the days just something to get 
through and each morning was the begin- 
ing of a.new adventure and people became 
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the most interesting of all—I loved working 
with them. 

Then fate again took a hand. I married 
a public accountant who specialized in 
audits of cities, counties, school districts— 
all types of taxing units. Naturally this 
work took him all over the State and I 
tagged along working for the pure fun of it, 
I didn’t know I was even ‘on the payroll at 
first and my first paycheck almost floored 
me. I was being paid for having fun, wasn’t 
that something? 

My husband became recognized as an ex- 
pert on the legal phases of government and 
governmental procedure. Together we 
worked all over Idaho, getting to know and 
understand people, helping them with their 
tax problems and pioneering in making the 
accounting systems more or less uniform 
throughout the State. Then after the sud- 
den death of my husband, I continued audit- 
ing, getting so I could take a county or city 
to pieces and put it together again so it 
ticked. 

Also, shortly after my husband’s death, 
came my plunge into real honest-to-goodness 
politics. I was tossed into the primary race 
for State treasurer by a very able Governor 
who was trying to do something or other, 
and of course I lost out to a most efficient 
incumbent officer. Now wouldn’t you think 
that would finish me on politics? Well, it 
didn’t. Iran again and this time was lucky 
enough to be elected and served as your 
State treasurer in 1945 and 1946, the last 
2-year term, now it is 4, you know. 

That was a most worthwhile experience, 
and when I lost out in the 1946 elections, I 
didn’t give up, I had things started I felt 
imoprtant to State government, and wanted 
a chance to finish them, so I ran again, and 
again I lost out * * * my party was in sort 
of an eclipse, shall we say * * * anyhow, 
my head was bloody but unbowed. I ran 
once more and this time I made it, only by 
a 35l-vote majority, but I was in * * * 
and the 56,000 majority I received last 
fall leads me to hope that I’ve been doing 
my work to the satisfaction of most of the 
people of Idaho. 

I could go on and on telling you experi- 
ences, but I won't, I couldn’t be that mean 
to you * * * however, at the risk of boring 
you I do want to get to the second part of 
my subject—women in politics and govern- 
ment. 

Before I go any further, let me assure 
you I am not making a political or campaign 
talk * * * but since government and poli- 
tics are closely related, I must deal with 
both, if I want to help you realize the part 
you can play in governmental affairs. 

There was a time, and you don’t have to 
be done up in lavender and old lace to re- 
member it, when women used to say, “I don’t 
know anything about politics or business. 
I leave all that to my husband.” 


Iam happy to say that this attitude pretty 
much went out of style with the bustle and 
beaded lampshade. Like most other pur- 
suits today, politics is definitely coeduca- 
tional * * * and is becoming more so all 
the time. American women are well equipped 
to face this new political age, for life has 
taught them not to give up. You see, 
politics is not a game like golf or bridge’ and 
you cannot turn it on or off like television. 
You cannot take it or leave it. 

Politics, as Mr. Webster put it, is the 
business of government—and the quality, 
ability, perception and integrity of its man- 
agement affect every facet of our life. Take 
a minute to think this through. 

Let us look at a typical day, you “gals.” 
Of course, my days are on a somewhat dif- 
ferent schedule. You mothers drive your 
children to school in the morning. That trip 
is safe only if the traffic laws are conscien- 
tiously enforced by your city government. 
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The school you take your youngsters to 
may be a good structure or it may be a fire- 
trap long ago condemned but never replaced 
* * * thanks to a chain of indifference or 
inability to cope that starts with the White 
House in Washington and reaches down to 
your own school district. The education 
available to the schoolroom is going to af- 
fect your children, for better or worse, all 
their lives. And whether there are enough 
teachers, whether these teachers are quali- 
fied, whether your courses of study are ade- 
quate, depends on politics and politicians. 

Moving on in that typical day * * * you 
do your marketing on the way home from 
taking the “kids” to school. You have been 
told that inflation has been or is being con- 
trolled. The administration puts out what 
it calls a “cost of living’ index. That prob- 
ably doesn’t mean a thing to you but there 
is something that every woman does know 
about the cost of living and that is, the 
amount you have to pay for things like bread 
and milk keeps going up and up, and the in- 
crease in your income, if there is one, still 
doesn’t keep up with the prices marked on 
the shelves. 

Now we are taking the groceries home. 
Once there and unpacking the grocery bags, 
no need to stop and think whether the cans 
of food are pure and contain exactly what 
the labels say they do. You don’t have to 
worry because you know that the Govern- 
ment’s Food and Drug Administration sees to 
it that this is so. 

Yet not too long ago, in Washington, as 
an economy measure it was proposed to cut 
funds for that agency to a point where a 
citizens’ committee reported that it didn’t 
have staff enough to inspect our food proc- 
essing plants more than once in 60 years. 
Fortunately, the Democratic Congress woke 
up people and they appropriated more rather 
than less for this vital service. * * * 

These are only samples of the many, many 
ways that politics is woven into the fabric 
of our lives. But they are enough, for this 
occasion, to prove to you that politics is 
your own personal business. 

Women in politics are nothing new in 
Idaho history. We have Gracie Pfost, the 
first woman to go to Congress from Idaho, 
and we’ve had Myrtle Enking, first woman 
to become State treasurer, and now since 
1933, over a quarter of a century, we have 
kept women in that position. We have 
had women, many of them, at county and 
State levels for years, and there are also 
the mothers of the PTA who are working 
for better schools, the League of Women 
Voters striving to bring government and its 
problems closer home and give women an 
understanding of their part in this great 
Government of ours. 

The women in our State legislature have 
been most effective too, and here is a place 
where mothers of grown children could be 
most helpful in getting legislation that 
would meet the current needs. Men are 
very like children and it wouldn’t be a new 
thing for a mother to see through the she- 
nanigans of some of the legislative proce- 
dure * * * a well informed woman would 
be a tremendous power and influence in get- 
ting the right things done at the right time. 

But you needn’t run for office to make 
yourselves felt in government. As I said 
before, you can help through your PTA, your 
League of Women Voters, your political party 
organization, or even by becoming more 
aware of the issues and problems of State 
and local government so that you can make 
your vote effective. Women are people, not 
rubber stamps of their husbands or of each 
other, 

The average woman today is in business 
whether she is one of the 21 million who hold 
down jobs or not. She knows what the in- 
terest on the mortgage is, how much the 
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payments on the car are, what the doctor 
bill for Johnnie’s broken leg was, and 
whether or not the family has enough to 
enable them to snatch a little vacation some- 
where. She reads with horror the fate of 
the little girl selling Girl Scout cookies in 
Spokane and is therefore competent to help 
make things right in her community. 

She can help clean up the news stands * * * 
ridding them of the reading material detri- 
mental to our young people * * * there is 
so much that can be done to make this a bet- 
ter place to live in. How to go about it? 
You can find books, magazine articles, any 
amount of information on what is going on in 
the world and what is bothering your law- 
makers and elective officials. You can help 
by keeping these people informed of your 
ideas and wishes on vital questions. I know, 
that I for one, am always grateful for letters 
of the folks all over the State. 

Those of us in our offices are sometimes out 
of touch with you all by the very fact that 
we are sitting under the capitol domes and 
quite often we hear only that which people 
think we want to hear, so write your Con- 
gressman, write your State officials, write 
your legislators, and if you wish, write your 
editor. 

There is only one thing, however; get your 
facts before you yell about something * * * 
it is important that you know what you are 
talking about, so read, listen, and, above all, 
think for yourselves. You see, the first step 
in solving any problem is to get the facts, 
organize and analyze them, and then use 
one’s experience and judgment to work out 
as intelligent an answer as possible. 

Perhaps the thing that is worrying you is 
the matter of taxes. Well, what about 
taxes? There are two things to remember: 
First, all taxes are paid by the people, and, 
second, all governmental expenditures are 
ultimately met by taxes. The subject of 
taxation is so broad, s0 complicated, and so 
technical that the average person has little 
idea of the impact of the various methods 
of raising money through taxation. * * * 
There is no quick and easy solution to the tax 
problem other than the old story * * * that 
anything you ask for has to be paid for, so 
the simple thing to do would be to cut your 
pattern to fit your cloth. However, that 
isn’t the way things are done, although that 
is what you do at home. I knowIdo. IfI 
can’t pay for a thing, desirable as it might 
be to have it, I go without it. * * * 

In government, the thinking is different, 
but how far one should go along that way 
of planning is up to you people to decide, 
and you should make your wishes known. 
Read and study all you can about proposed 
tax plans and see if you really want some of 
the items proposed. 

There are so many things confronting us, 
Wwe need more and better roads, we need more 
and better schools, we have had a bad situa- 
tion in some parts of our State as a result 
of unemployment. Women can help by get- 
ting into the game, either as a participant in 
government through holding office, or indi- 
rectly by talking things over with your hus- 
bands, and others interested in good gov- 
ernment; for an informed citizen is the first 
step toward good government. 

So, summing all this up, I repeat, women 
everywhere are accepting new responsibilities, 
meeting new challenges. I am sure politics 
would be a far sorrier affair if it were not for 
women who work for good government at the 
grassroots with no thought of personal or 
political gain. There are many such women 
now, for I know women who, either through 
their political party or service club affilia- 
tions, are stirring apathetic communities to 
action on improvements of school boards, 
bond issues for civic improvement, or much 
needed reforms. 

These women are motivated by a sense 
of idealism, and they are endowed with a 
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special sense of patience, perseverance and 
courage which enables them to overcome al- 
most any obstacle. For women are uniquely 
qualified to fuse their idealism into the 
serious business of government. For that 
reason, I am glad that Mr. Smith asked me 
to give you all a pep talk on*this subject 
and I hope you'll all jump in, the water’s 
fine. 





Beauty and Grandeur of the U.S. National 


Forests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF ’ 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 15,1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the July 20 issue of Time magazine pays 
deserved tribute to the beauties of our 
U.S. national forests and to the dedi- 
cated men and women of the career 
ranks of the Forest Service who super- 
vise and operate them. They are out- 
standing Government employees. 

These magnificent reserves of timber, 
mountains, lakes, rivers, uplands, shore- 
line and meadow owe their protection to 
the foresight of two great Americans— 
President Theodore Roosevelt and his 
forester, Glifford Pinchot. They dedi- 
cated the national forests to the endur- 
ing maxim of “the greatest good of the 
greatest number in the long run.” 

I wish it were possible to reproduce in 
the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the series of magnificent colored photo- 
graphs with which Time magazine has 
heralded the scenic workers and rich 
fecundity of the national forests. In the 
absence of such a possibility, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the accompany- 
ing article, entitled, “U.S. National 
Forests,” from Time magazine of July 20, 
1959. 

These forests contain some of the 
grandest scenry in the Western States, 
including lordly mountains such as 
Mount Hood and Mount Jefferson in 
Oregon, Mount St. Helens and Mount 
Adams in Washington State and many 
other great peaks. The National forests 
also encompass majestic areas like the 
Lochsa Fork of the Clearwater River in 
Idaho, where Lewis and Clark at last 
accomplished the first crossing of the 
Rocky Mountain region. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecotn, 


-as follows: 


[From Time magazine, July 20, 1959] 


Tue U.S. NatronaL Forests: THe GREATEST 
Goop OF THE GREATEST NUMBER IN THE 
Lone Run 


In the cool green depths of upper Michi- 
gan’s 800,000-acre Hiawatha National Forest, 
amid the fragrance of sweet fern and vener- 
able hemlock, U.S. Fores§ Ranger Edwin 
Youngblood, 38, eased his pickup truck along 
@ sand-soft logging road one day last week. 
He sang out a warning to a gang of pulp 
cutters to take only the jack pine that 
rangers had paint-striped for cutting, told 
them to heave dead branches 60 feet back 
from the roadway, out of cigarette-throw 
range, 
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In the quiet blue haze of North Carolina’s 
high National Forest, Ranger Ted 
Seely, 51, brier pipe in mouth, tramped 
through tree-darkemed groves where water- 
falls trickled down slopes and an occasional 
deer or groundhog darted into a clearing. 
His top worry of the day was checking the 


waters of the Pigeon, Hominy, Davidson, and 


‘other rivers to ke sure that they were flow- 
ing silt free; miles below three North Caro- 
lina communities and some of the State’s 
biggest paper, cellophane, rayon, and nylon 
plants were depending on a steady 100 mil- 
lion gallons daily. 

In New Mexico’s rugged Taos County, 
Ranger George E. Engstrom, 47, prowled 
through one of Carson National Forest’s 22 
picnic and campgrounds. The campsite was 
spotless. One reason was that Ranger Eng- 
strom has a reputation for taking litterbugs 
to court. 

In Colorado’s jagged San Juan Mountains, 
Ranger Steve Yurich, 34, flew off in a Cessna 
for a quick fire-spotting swing around his 
Piedra district, switched to a pickup truck 
to check the campsites and flag down a log- 
ging truck, then saddled up his horse, 
“Buck,” to inspect the grassy uplands where 
ranchers will graze 2,800 head of cattle and 
7,000 sheep this summer under permit from 
the Forest Service. 

Across the United States last week, thou- 
sands of green-uniformed forest rangers and 
staffers (12,000: permanent, 10,000 tempo- 
rary) were patrolling and supervising the 
181 million acres of national forests that add 
up to one of the U.S. taxpayers greatest 
assets. The 148 national forests, ranging in 
size and style from Alaska’s 16-million-acre 
Tongass to California’s 367—acre Calaveras Big 
Trees National Forest (sequoias), stretch 
across 39 States, occupy a massive one- 
twelfth of the continental U.S. land space, 
one-fifth of the land area of the Western 
States. Last year they drew 68.5 million 
campers and tourists, but few tourists réal- 
ized that the amiable, green-clad rangers 
probably also had responsibility for con- 
trolled lumbering, watershed protection, 
grazing, wildlife control, mining, fighting 
forest fires (firefighting mascot: Smokey the 
Bear), and possibly dealing with friendly 
Indians. 

The national forests, administered by Ag- 
griculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson, are 
also one of the few Government operations 
to turm a profit. In fiscal 1960 the Forest 
Service will spend $116,575,800 on its. for- 
ests—including $38 million for roads and 
trails—but the forests will take in $129 mil- 
lion from timber sales, grazing fees, and 
other items ranging down to rentals of 18,000 
private summer homes on national forest 
land. The national forests land, timber, and 
forage alone are appraised at $7 billion. 

The U.S. national forests grew, along with 
the Interior Department’s national parks, 
out of the U.S. late 19th century realization 
that its clear-the-wilderness drive was de- 
pleting the Nation’s basic resources. The 
National Park Service (now running 23 mil- 
lion acres) was set up in 1916 to conserve 
recreation grounds and scenic splendors. 
The national forests were intended for con- 
trolled development and use. 

Conservation got rolling in 1891 under 
President Benjamin Harrison, who got broad 
powers from Congress to close off forest re- 
serves from exploitation by timber barons, 
set up the first reserve in Wyoming (now 
Shoshone National Forest in the soaring Ab- 
saroka and Wind River Mountains); in all, 
set aside 13 million acres under the Interior 
Department. Theodore Roosevelt gave con- 
servation an evangelist’s fire: “Conservation 
is a great moral issue, for it involves the 
patriotic duty of imsuring the safety and 
continuance of the Nation.” Roosevelt, in 
1905, transferred the forest reserves to the 
Agriculture Department, created the Forest 
Service under his brilliant conservationist 
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friend, Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania. 
Controlied cutting and sale of timber, and 
systematic reforestation of the national for- 
ests were authorized. Roosevelt's Agricul- 
ture Secretary James Wilson gave the US. 
Forest Rangers the enduring directive to run 
the forests for “the greatest good of the great- 
est number in the long run.” 

The greatest fear of U.S. fervent conserva- 
tionists is that too much multiple use of 
the national forests might threaten the nat- 
ural splendors. On the urgings ef conserva- 
tionists, the Forest Service, by administra- 
tive order, has set aside 82 Wilderness, Primi- 
tive, Roadless and Wild Areas, where roads 
and resorts are prohibited and a man can 
come and go only on horseback, on foot or by 
boat. Now Illinois’ Senator Paut DovuGtas, 
Oregon’s Dick NEUBERGER and Minnesota's 
HUBERT HUMPHREY are trying to get these 
wilderness areas made by law into a new 
and inviolable National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System. Says Chief Forester (since 
1952) Richard E. McArdle, a rugged (6 feet 
1 inch, 206 pounds) Forest Service pro since 
1924: “I am taking no sides. This country 
needs to maintain and preserve some of prim- 
itive America, and this we intend to do. 
Ninety-nine percent of the people who hunt, 
fish, camp, picnic, or just ride around enjoy- 
ing the scenery in the national forests don’t 
use our wilderness areas. Many of them don’t 
have the time or money to get there. There 
is a steadily growing demand to make more 
recreational areas accessible to motor trans- 
portation.” 

Thus, in a direct way that pioneer conser- 
vationists would have wondered at—and 
some might have shuddered at—millions of 
Americans in whose name the forests were 
saved from the timber barons are now pour- 
ing into the national forests. The millions 
of U.S. citizens today want not only to co- 
own and coprofit from the forests, but to 
harvest the personal dividends of their 
heritage by browsing through the ferns of 
upper Michigan or drowsing to the trickle of 
waterfalls in North Carolina or pitching the 
tent far from crowded camp sits and far, far 
from the urban world. 





Letter by Representative Albert on the 
Farm Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the Let- 
ters to the Times columns of the July 10 
New York Times included a letter by 
the Honorable Cart ALBERT, of Oklahoma, 
in response to a Times editorial of June 
27 on the President’s veto of the wheat 
bill. 

This is one of the clearest and most 
concise comments I have seen on the 
present farm situation and on the farm 
bill which the Congress recently passed 
and the President vetoed. Representa- 
tive ALBERT is an outstanding Member of 
the House of Representatives, the Demo- 
cratic whip, a member of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, and a leading 
spokesman for a sensible and progressive 
farm program. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
statement be printed in the Recorp, for 
the information of my colleagues. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 10, 1959] 


LeTrers TO THE TIMES—WHEAT LEGISLATION 
UrHetp>—Verorp Buu Sam To REDUCE 
Costs, REVERSE SuRPLUS BUILDUP 


To the Eprror oF THE NEw YorK TIMEs: 
Bernard Baruch once said, “Every man has 
a right to his opinion but no man has a 
right to be wrong in his facts.” That sums 
up my reaction to your June 27 editorial on 
the President’s veto of the wheat bill. 
Leaders of wheat legislation accepted com- 
promise after compromise in an effort to get 
acceptable legislation that would reverse the 
recent buildup in Government surpluses in 
wheat, reduce the Government’s skyrocket- 
ing costs for the program, and prevent a 
sharp decline in wheat producers’ income. 
The bill passed by Congress would have 
achieved these objectives. If allowed to be- 
come law, wheat program costs would have 
been reduced an estimated $260 million a 
year. Present surpluses would have been 
drawn down at the rate of 100 million bush- 
els or more a year. These are not my con- 
clusions, but are opinions expressed by com- 
petent, impartial, agricultural economists. 


CORRECTING EXCESSES 


Let no one blame Congress further for the 
excessive Government cost and excessive 
stocks of wheat. Congress passed legisla- 
tion which, if signed by the President, would 
have corrected these excesses. And Congress 
would have passed wheat legislation even 
more satisfactory to the administration if the 
Secretary of Agriculture had not been more 
interested in abolishing farm price support 
programs than in correcting their weak- 
nesses. 

I respectfully urge you to consider that we 
have today the Benson program—not the 
farm program which was in effect prior to 
1953. 

At the beginning of 1953 we had a farm 
program under which fcr 11 consecutive 
years farm prices generally had averaged 100 
percent of parity or higher. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation price support program for 
20 years had cost only $1.064 billion and 
this included subsidies during the war years. 
Programs for the 90 percent of parity sup- 
ported basic crops actually showed a 20-year 
profit to the Government of $13 million. 

In contrast, during the last 6 years net 
farm income has been almost $20 billion less 
than in the previous 6 years. CCC losses on 
price supports in these 6 years have been five 
times the total of the previous 20 years. 
CCC commodities in inventory and on loan 
have increased from $2,452 billion on Jan- 
uary 1, 1953, to $8,716 billion on January 
1, 1959. Expenditures of the Department of 
Agriculture have skyrocketed from $1.8 bil- 
lion in 1952 to around $7 billion for fiscal 
1959. 

PER CAPITA INCOME 

People on farms now have per capita in- 
comes of only one-half the incomes of non- 
farm people. Farm workers receive hourly 
one-third the average wage of factory work- 
ers. Average farm prices in 1958 were down 
13 percent from 1952. In contrast, the hourly 
earnings of industrial workers in 1958 were 
up 28 percent from 1952 and corporation 
dividend payments in 1958 were up 37 per- 
cent since 1952. 

Your editorial is eminently right in con- 
demning the farm program as now being 
operated. No one can defend it. 

But we must have a farm program. We 
cannot tell the farmer to find his solutions 
only in the raw competition of the market 
places, usually in auction markets, while 
other areas of our economy rely upon Gov- 
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ernment protections, or upon concentra- 
tions of economic power, to assure reason- 
able levels of wages or profits. 

The Government has given labor the mini- 
mum wage and the collective bargaining law. 
It has given industry the corporate struc- 
ture, the tariff and the many statutes that 
soften the perils of unregulated, unre- 
strained competitive enterprise. How, then, 
can the modern, highly mechanized farmer 
survive, ever selling in a free market and 
buying in a protected market? 

We must have a farm program, and it 
must be fair to consumers as well as to 
farmers. The Times would merit the grati- 
tude of consumers and taxpayers, as well 
as farmers, if it would encourage sound pol- 
icies. 

Cari ALBERT, 
Member of Congress, Third District, 
Oklahoma. 
WASHINGTON, July 2, 1959. 





Reserve Unit Participation in CAMG 
Training Objectives and Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorD an ex- 
tremely able address delivered by Col. 
Charles H. Kraus, USAR, before the 12th 
Annual Conference of the Military Gov- 
ernment Association, in Washington, 
D.C., on June 13, 1959. 

Colonel Kraus, who is commanding of- 
ficer of the 352d CAMG, Area Head- 
quarters A, has prepared an - excellent 
analysis of the vital role to be played by 
civil affairs units in the event of total 
war. 

The observations of Colonel Kraus as 
to the economic and political aspects of 
waging war merit the careful attention 
of the general public, as well as Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

‘There being no objection, the addresss 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RESERVE UNIT PARTICIPATION IN CAMG TRAIN- 
ING OBJECTIVES AND MEANS 

(Address by Charles H. Kraus, colonel, USAR, 

delivered at the 12th Annual Conference 

of the Military Government Association, 

Washington, D.C., June 13, 1959) 

The objective of unit training, whether it 
is a Regular or a Reserve unit, is the same. 
That objective is to make the unit ready to 
do its job wherever it is and whenever it 
comes. 

It used to be that the Reserve unit could 
go slower in its training than the Regular 
unit. But the facts of today’s world show 
clearly that the traditional period to get 
ready after M-Day, if it has not disappeared 
altogether at least has been drastically cur- 
tailed. Reserve training, therefore, like 
Regular training in today’s tension-filled and 
atomic world must be directed to the ob- 
jective not only of being ready, but, also, of 
being ready now. 

This means that time is at a greater 
premium than ever before. Those of us who 
have military careers as an avocation have to 
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cover virtually the same ground as the regu- 
lars to whom the military career is a full 
time matter. 

One of the first jobs of the Reserve unit 
commander is to make sure that the mem- 
bers of his unit have this avocation of mili- 
tary service and are dedicated to it. The day 
of the reservist who attends training ses- 
sions with everything but his head is over. 

I suspect that most members of Reserve 
units will agree that the day is also over 
when an adequate job can be done merely 
by working hard during the regular training 
meetings. 

The atomic age, however, has done much 
more than to contract the time in which the 
training mission may be accomplished. It 
also has had major effects on the kind of 
training we must undergo. We may not 
agree with the famous British military writer, 
General Fuller, who has said that the atomic 
weapon has made the old rules of war obso- 
lete, but at least we will have to concede 
that the training which was adequate to 
make us ready for World War II or the Ko- 
rean action will not be adequate for the war 
of tomorrow. 

If we know what the job is that we must be 
ready to do, what we need to learn in order 
to do it should be apparent. 

The Minister of Defense of Great Britain, 
Duncan Sandys, speaking of disarmament 
said: “We must aim at nothing less than 
total peace. For only in that way shall we 
ultimately remove the danger of total war.” 

As yet, the goal of peace, total or other- 
wise, is a long way off and the danger of 
total war remains ever present. Obviously, 
therefore, the job we must be ready to do 
is to perform our missions, CAMG or other- 
wise, in the conditions of total war. 

Larger and larger military forces and the 
increased fire power of conventional weap- 
ons, so enlarged the battlefield and ex- 
panded the war demands upon the civilian 
economy that war in the first half of our 
century became a conflict between nations 
rather than sovereigns or armies. 

But the total war of the second half of 
the 20th Century has two new aspects, each 
of which radically changes the situation. 

One is the atomic weapon. On the tactical 
side it has resulted in the drastic revisions 
of tactics involved in the pentomic concept. 
Clearly it requires equally drastic changes 
in civil affairs operations. 

The other new aspect is the introduction 
of the ideological issue. The effect of this 
issue on the civil affairs task is, I believe, 

“obvious. But it cannot be overlooked that 
it can be as important as atomic and CBR 
weapons in adding new problems on the 
tactical side. 

The introduction of these issues broadens 
the hostilities to include a struggle over 
the very fundamentals of life. We see the 
basic nature of this struggle if we visualize 
a war between us and a Marxist enemy. 
The American idea, as the Declaration of 
Independence told us long ago, is that man 
is a creature of God, to whom man owes 
both reverence and adoration, and that as a 
a@feature of God man is endowed with dig- 
nity and rights, among them the right to 
be free. With the right to be free there 
is also the right to private property, the 
latter being both a natural and necessary 
support of individual freedom. These are 
things which in our view governments do 
not give. Further, they are things which 
governments cannot take away. 

Each of these three fundamentals the 
Marxist rejects... He is atheistic, as indeed 
he must be with his claim of all power in 
the state. Dignity, freedom, and the other 
rights, under Marxism come only from the 
state, and, as we know, usually do not 
come at all, with the result that the Marxist 
man is not free. Because under Marxism, 
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it is not intended that man be free, nat- 
urally enough, the right to private property 
which supports individual freedom, is 
denied. 

Marxism, moreover, claims that it is a 
universal and exclusive doctrine which ex- 
plains history and provides the technique of 
historical changes. It is therefore inher- 
ently aggressive and considers itself to be the 
ultimate and sole survivor in a struggle for 
world control which it insists must come. 

Because it denies morality and rests solely 
on force, such matters as lronor, honesty, re- 
gard for the rules, including the rule of law, 
have no place unless it is advantageous. All 
and any means may be used to gain the end. 

Vicious and erroneous as Marxism is, we 
must nevertheless accept the fact that it 
has skilled, dedicated, and effective leader- 
ship and devoted followers. We must also 
accept the fact that it creates an illusion 
which appeals to altogether too many of 
the men on the street over the world. 

In war with such an enemy his obvious 
objective would be to establish the Marxist 
all-powerful state in any area he conquers 
with the inevitable enslavement of the peo- 
ple. Necessarily, therefore, his objective is 
to destroy freedom and our types of limited 
government. If our own objective is less 
than the destruction of the enemy govern- 
ment, it will mean that we will be content to 
stop his immediate aggression, but that we 
will permit him to fall back and reorganize 
for another try, which we know will come 
because of his policy of aggression. 

In such a war actually the ultimate issue 
is over a way of life—the alternatives are 
freedom or slavery. It seems that our ob- 
jectives in such a war must involve the de- 
struction of the enemy government rather 
than to impose our will on a government 
which will continue to exist. 

In our civil affairs training we must pre- 
pare ourselves to do the civil affairs job in 
such a war. It is the maximum situation. 
There may be limited wars in which only 
conventional weapons are used and there 
may be a variety of brush fires. If, however, 
we are prepared for total war we will be 
ready for such lesser jobs. 

If we visualize a total war situation in- 
volving the ideological issue and the employ- 
ment of atomic and CBR weapons in a 
densely populated, heavily industrial region, 
we perhaps can most graphically illustrate 
the problems we must meet. 

1. The battlefield is no longer on a front 
a few miles in depth. The front may extend 
backwards 200 miles or more. 

2. If this expanded battlefield is in a 
densely populated area the battlefield spec- 
tators will outnumber the troops from 30 to 
1 upward. 

3. The normal desire of the civilian to get 
away from the fighting will cause civilians to 
move. But the battlefield areas are all over 
so we must expect refugees in the hundreds 
of thousands, and even millions. 

4. Mass numbers of people in movement 
immediately cause problems of order and of 
shelter and feeding. Even if native supplies 
are adequate the inevitable dislocations will 
create immediate and drastic local shortages. 

5. Atomic strikes, particularly in urban 
areas, will create enormous problems of sani- 
tation and medical care, as well as of food 
and shelter. ; 

6. Radiation may increase substantially the 
casualty problem and in addition may seri- 
ously affect food and water supplies and the 
use of evacuation routes. 


These are the battlefield conditions. If 
this battlefield is on the land of an ally we 
will, of course,.call on the allied government 
for all the help it can give. But we must 
expect that its resources will be overtaxed 
and that it will require assistance. We must 
also expect that while it will be cooperative 
it will insist on the maintenance of its sov- 
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ereignty and status. Perhaps more so be- 
cause of its peril. Persuasion, rather than 
command, will be our means of working with 
it. 

If the battlefield is on the territory of the 
enemy, whether or not we can use the gov- 
ernmental machinery or personnel depends 


upon whether or not our needs are so critical, 


that we must take the chance of using offi- 
cials of governments which are dedicated to 
our destruction. 

The full picture also requires considera- 
tion of what the enemy will try to do and 
his means of doing it. 

We must first assume that he will have a 
complete disregard for human life and suf- 
fering. We can not expect him to do more 
for other people than he does for his own. 
Thus if the sacrifice of people will achieve 
his aim, we must expect it just as we would 
expect the enemy to use any other material 
if it is advantageous to him. 

If his attack is on our own or allied 
territory, we must expect him to make every 
effort to disrupt governmental operations 
and to impair the confidence of the people in 
the government. If the government is an 
enemy government, on the other hand, we 
must expect that it will be used in every 
way to impede our efforts. 

Finally, we must expect that the enemy 
will make every effort to disrupt economic 
activity, not only to deny our forces the 
support of local resources, but also to throw 
upon our commander the burden of pro- 
viding for the native people. 

Infiltration, subversion, sabotage, terror- 
ism, and propaganda, are among the means 
that the enemy will employ. 

The net result is that our commander 
in modern total war besides being faced 
with all the new tactical problenis, is also 
confronted with political and economic bat- 
tles taking place on the same battlefield. 

Unfortunately the evidence is strong that 
if he loses any one of these battles he may 
therefore lose the other two. | 

Certainly a major reason for the German 
defeat in Russia was the political decision 
of the Nazis to treat the Russian people as 
subhuman. This brought on the guerrilla 
and supply line problems which the Ger- 
mans actually never were able to overcome. 
(Cf. Dallin, “German Occupation of Rus- 
sia.’’) 

If the enemy succeeds in totally disrupt- 
ing the economy in the situation I have 
described, it could mean that our comman- 
der would be confronted with feeding ‘and 
caring for millions of civilians in order to 
prevent disease and unrest. It is not neces- 
sary to describe the effect of such a burden 
upon combat operations. 

I believe we must conclude that in the 
total war of the future, the commanding 
general’s civil affairs responsibility has been 
greatly increased because of the changes in 
tactical operations resulting from the new 
weapons, and also that he has acquired 
great new civil affairs burdens because of 
the political and economic phases of modern 
total war. 

It is our job as civil affairs people to ad- 
vise and assist our commander in the dis- 
charge of this responsibility. Our Reserve 
training program is directed to preparing 
us for this job. 

There are some parts of this training 
program that can well be emphasized. 

1. It is true that whether or not a CAMG 
unit is worthwhile primarily depends on 
whether it can do its CAMG job. On the 
other hand, it is quite clear that in the fu- 
ture not even a high headquarters will be 
immune from combat problems. Hence our 
CAMG training should include sufficient 
tactical training so that as the need arises 
we can take care of ourselves in any situ- 
ation. 

2. In CAMG company training I think 
the tactical requirements may have so in- 
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creased that some reorganization of the 
company structure may be desirable. In 
pentomic operations the mobility of the 
combat units is such that in a period of a 
few days there may be three different sets 
of civil affairs problems for the mobile unit, 
namely those in the place it was, those in 
the place it is, and those in the place it is 
about to go. It seems to me that civil af- 
fairs platoons, and perhaps companies, will 
have to be able to operate independently 
and if this is so, they will have to have some 
combat capabilities. 

In the area of functional training of the 
CAMG unit, modern total war I think re- 
quires emphasis of the following subjects: 

1. Ideological: Much as the average Amer- 
ican dislikes the subject, a dislike which is 
perhaps greatest in the American soldier, 
there seems to be no alternative but to ac- 
quire a knowledge of political philosophy. 
We must know what we stand for, what we 
mean when we talk about limited govern- 
ment, and the dignity and rights of man, 
the rule of law, etc. 

We must also know the ideology of the 
enemy, what it is and why it is diametrically 
opposed to our beliefs. We must also know 
the enemy’s aims and how they operate. 

The reason is the simple one, in CAMG, 
as in tactics, we must know our enemy. 

2. Government: There are two phases in 
our study of government. First we should 
know our own so that we can at least appre- 
ciate our system for protecting the rights 
and dignity of man. 

Second, we should know other govern- 
ments. First in order to realize that there 
are different systems based on the experience 
and traditions of other peoples. We must 
understand that because they are different 
does not mean necessarily that they are 
wrong, and above all we must uproot the 
common American impression that all we 
need to do is to translate our Constitution 
into a native language in order to have 
solved the governmental problems of any 
area anywhere. 

We also must know other governments 
because it is through governments that so 
much of our civil affairs work will have to 
be done. Necessarily, therefore, we must 
know how these governments operate, their 
powers and the limitations of those powers. 

3. International organizations: In the 
wars of the future we will have allies and in- 
evitably there will be international organi- 
zations involved. These will range all the 
way from the United Nations to the Interna- 
tional Red Cross. We will have to work with 
these organizations. It is common sense 
that we should understand them and know 
how they operate. 

4. International law: Here I refer to the 
international law of war. We, of course, 
have the manuals and our lawyers will have 
the treaties. It is important, however, that 
we know the principles of international law 
of war, not only those that have been codi- 
fied but also those which are found only in 
the unconventional or common law of war. 
With a full knowledge of this subject we 
will be better able to come to the right de- 
cisions on the application of these principles 
to new situations. 

It is a matter of national honor that we 
observe these principles, even in war against 
an enemy who disregards them. If we do 
not do so we can hardly-claim the enemy to 
be worse than we are. There is, however, a 
practical advantage in observing principles. 
Tn the long run it is the best means of ob- 
taining the support of world opinion and of 
local people. If we need an illustration we 
need only to cite the Nazi experiences in 
Russia in which unprincipled and harsh 
treatment of a native population turned the 
people against the invader. 

I wish to conclude by mentioning our 
special training program in the Second 
United States Army—the Trapline exer- 
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cises. These have served as a means of 
bringing out the problems of modern total 
war operations and pointing to the specific 
knowledge that we should have if we are 
to do the job we want to do. The Trapline 
exercises as played by the 2d U.S. Army, in 
my opinion, have been the finest CAMG 
training that I have experienced since I first 
became acquainted with this fleld in 1942. 
Members of every CAMG unit in the 2d U.S. 
Army area participate. 

In these exercises we work with the tactical 
people and they work with us. We each 
learn from the other. 

The tactical people have assisted us greatly 
in developing staff and operation procedures 
to coordinate CAMG with tactical opera- 
tions. Through our tactical teachers we 
have come to a better understanding of the 
tactical situation and the limitations which 
tactical operations necessarily impose on 
civil affairs operations. ‘Ve have also 
learned how best the civil affairs operation 
can support the tactical mission, both in the 
sense of what kind of support is most de- 
sirable and of how it can most effectively 
be provided. 

On the CAMG side we have not lost the 
opportunity to stress that the civil affairs 
responsibility is a command responsibility, 
that the civil affairs sections and units are 
only one of the means of discharging it, and 
that every member of the command from the 
commanding general to the latest rifieman 
replacement also has duties in connection 
with the civil affairs responsibility. The re- 
sult has been increased agreement on the im- 
portance of proper troop instructions on the 
CAMG mission. We also have emphasized 
that the civil affairs obligation can be more 
than a burden. The burden exists, but we 
have tried to demonstrate that civilian re- 
sources also can lawfully be a means of 
affirmative assistance to tactical operations. 
The reaction of our tactical opposite num- 
bers leads us to believe that we can claim 
some success in our own teaching efforts. 

We have both found that with a better 
understanding of each others problems, the 
necessity of a cooperative attack on these 
problems becomes apparent. As is to be ex- 
pected, understanding, recognition of the 
need for cooperation, and working together 
benefit the execution of both tactical and 
CAMG plans. 

In Trapline, we began with a careful and 
intensive CAMG survey of the situation in- 
volved in the exercise, a typical total war 
situation, and we have come up with an 
analysis which in our considered judgment 
presents the CAMG problems of the war of 
the future not as we would like them to 
be but as they will be. 

In the 3 years that we have been working 
on these exercises we have developed some 
practices and procedures which we believe 
will help us to do the job if the job is re- 
quired to be done. ; 

There are three lessons of the many we 
have learned in Trapline which should be 
mentioned here. 

1. The first is the vital importance of 
planning. Improvisation is at best a poor 
substitute and it may be entirely inadequate 
when the problems are immense. In prep- 
aration for a total war situation, and prob- 
ably any other except those involving un- 
inhabited areas, tactical operations con- 
ceived without regard to the civil affairs as- 
pects are as ill founded as those which 
ignore the terrain. Civil affairs operations 
in future war are a necessary part of tac- 
tical operations, or to put it another way, 
a tactical plan which lacks its civil affairs 
annex is incomplete. 

2. TlLere is a need for political and eco- 
nomic intelligence which the normal intel- 
ligence sections are not yet in a position to 
give. This need, in particular, concerns cur- 
rent intelligence. Either the capabilities of 
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the existing intelligence sections have to be 
expanded or a separate political and eco- 
nomic intelligence section seems to be re- 
quired. 

3. We perhaps think too much of the civil 
affairs job as a necessary evil. We only 
recently have begun to realize the full ex- 
tent of the support, as for example, through 
the supply of labor and other resources, 
which the civil affairs section can provide 
for tactical operations. It may be that this 
support can be expanded far beyond any- 
thing now contemplated. The battlefield 
we have described earlier is the battlefield 
on our side of the line. This battlefield 
can be extended as deeply on the enemy 
side if we are prepared to extend it. It 
seems that we should explore the possibil- 
ities, particularly in the political and eco- 
nomic phases of total war, to utilize civil 
affairs activities as an offensive operation 
on the other side of that battleline. 

It would seem to be a mistake to limit 
the civil affairs weapon to defense. In 
modern total war we may find it gives us 
many opportunities to exploit the enemy’s 
weaknesses in the territory it controls. 
These opportunities must not be lost. It is 
significant that in all the pictures we see of 
refugees in flight none show a flight from 
the free world. A well organized program, 
based on the American fundamentals, which 
after all only express the aspirations of free 
men everywhere, if that program is exe- 
cuted with resolution and sincerity, I be- 
lieve could have a major impact on the citi- 
zens of a slave state, and quite possibly on 
many of such citizens who are in uniform. 





Senate Action Properly Rejects Trinity 
Partnership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate’s action last week in voting funds for 
Federal construction of the power fea- 
tures of the Trinity River project is being 
widely acclaimed in California. I have 
received many letters of commendation. 
A good editorial on the subject appeared 
in the July 11 issues of the Sacramento 
Bee, the Modesto Bee, and the Fresno 
Bee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD; and I especially commend it to 
the Senate and House conferees on the 
public works appropriations bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Sacramento Bee, the Modesto Bee, 
and the Fresno Bee, July 11,-1959] 
SENATE ACTION PROPERLY REJECTS 
PARTNERSHIP 

The 5-year fight by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration to turn over the valuable power 
resources of the Trinity River project to the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. for private exploita- 
tion on a so-called partnership plan appears 
doomed at long last. 

And if doomed, the public will have won 
& vital and fundamental victory. 

The US. Senate has voted against the 
partnership plan by appropriating money 
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for exclusive Government construction and 
operation of the dam’s power facilities. 

The legislation, a many-sided public works 
appropriation bill, now goes to a House- 
Senate conference committee which will seek 
to adjust differences between the Senate and 
House versions. 

Public power advocates express hope the 
House conferees will go along with the Sen- 
ate and approve the $2,415,000 appropriation 
voted by the upper House for the public 
development of Trinity’s power resources. 

The power to be generated at the Trinity 
project is intended largely to operate the 
pumps to lift water into the San Luis Reser- 
voir. It makes no sense, however viewed, 
for the Federal Government to farm out the 
power facilities to a private corporation, then 
to buy that power back at the utility com- 
pany’s rates. 

Yet for 5 years the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has been trying to force the partner- 
ship idea on Congress. 

It is to be hoped, with favorable action 
now taken by the Senate and with expecta- 
tion the House will go along, that Federal 
construction can be got underway quickly. 
Too much time already has been lost. 

U.S. Senators CLam ENGLE and THomas H. 
KucHEL, of California, who spearheaded the 
drive of the Senate public power advocates 
in this matter, deserve the congratulations 
of every person who embraces the truth that 
public development of natural resources for 
public use is only commonsense. 

Their victory is particularly significant be- 
cause the partnership plan offered by Pacific 
Gas & Electric represents an effort by a new 
tactic to put into private hands the control 
of power from publicly built dams, a pro- 
posal by the company that it buy the falling 
water, build the hydro plants, and generate 
the power. 

Adoption of this plan would overturn, to 
the public harm, the whole procedure em- 
ployed in Federal water and power projects. 
The Government now sells power it develops 
at its dams and that revenue helps defray 
the costs of the projects. Under the pro- 
posed Pacific Gas & Electric-Trinity partner- 
ship, this arrangement would be. wrecked. 
The Government, instead of realizing reve- 
nue from,the hydro output, would have to 
buy back the power made possible by its own 
development of the river's potential. 

Failure of this falling-water tactic in the 
present instance will mean no precedent will 
be set to impede public production and dis- 
tribution of hydroelectric energy elsewhere. 





Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President; we 
are well aware that the vociferous de- 
mands for Federal aid to education orig- 
inate primarily with the National Edu- 
cation Association. In leading this 
drive, the NEA is doing a substantial 
disservice to the country. The news- 
papers of South Carolina recognize the 
source of this propaganda as well as the 
fallacies on which it is based. I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial en- 
titled “Worn Record,” which was pub- 
lished in the State, a newspaper pub- 
lished in Columbia, S.C., on July 12, 
1959; an editorial entitled “Education 
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Is Cheaper This Way,” published in the 
Greenville News, a newspaper published 
in Greenville, S.C., on July 7, 1959; and 
an editorial entitled “Welfare Staters 
Still Control NEA,” appearing in the 
Greenville News on July 6, 1959, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
[From the State, Columbia, S.C., July 12, 
1959] 


Worn REcorD 


A branch of the National Education Asso- 
ciation has again called for a vast program 
of Federal aid to education as the only way 
possible to give schools the needed financial 
support. 

There is no question but that expendi- 
tures for education will soon have to be in- 
creased rather sharply. First of all, there is 
the rising tide of youngsters ready for 
schools, and even if per capita expenditures 
remained constant, the total would go up 
substantially each year in the foreseeable 
future. However, schools are afflicted with 
inflation, just as the individual household, 
and this will also mean an increase in gross 
spending. 

Federal aid programs, however, are not the 
answer. These programs would merely re- 
move responsibility for operation of schools 
to Washington. The Federal Government 
would create a vast bureaucracy, and more 
and more tax money would stay in the Na- 
tional Capital. 

It was interesting to note that the edu- 
cational policies commission of the NEA, at 
the same meeting, also discussed the need 
for a national curriculum. Reduced to sim- 
ple terminology, this means that everyone 
would get precisely the -kind of education 
that a few Washington bureaucrats deemed 
advisable. Local needs and considerations 
would receive only passing attention. 

It would be one of the greatest tragedies 
in the history of America if this country 
should, in an attempt to avoid responsibility 
at the local level, turn to federalized edu- 
cation. Basically, education fosters and en- 
courages individual thinking and investiga- 
tion. It is not an assembly line process in 


which the same models should be turned 


out. 

Education is a local responsibility, and 
must be tailored to fit the needs of the com- 
munity and the individual student. Fed- 
eralized education would only complicate 
these needs. 

[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, July 7, 
1959] 


EDUCATION IS CHEAPER THIS Way 


The advocates of Federal aid for educa- 
tion just won’t give up, despite the many 
contradictions in their position. The bu- 
reaucrats in the Federal Government and the 
National Education Association are deter- 
mined to entrench themselves and expand 
their power. 

The theory on which Federal aid is based 
is that it would tax the wealthier States to 
assist in educating the children in the poorer 
States. 

But comes now a University of Chicago 
professor who has made a study of the situa- 
tion and finds that the wea)thier States are 
the ones whose education facilities are 
farthest behind. 

As has been said so many times before 
by sO many persons, if a relatively poor State 
like South Carolina can lift its public school 
system to the level it is beginning to reach, 
then all of the other States can do likewise. 

The self-styled liberals have come to look 
on Federal aid as a cure-all for any defi- 
ciency or any evil. It is not. Quite the con- 
trary. 
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It has become trite through repetition, 
but it seems that it has to be repeated again 
and again. The Federal Government has to 
go to the same source for tax dollars that the 
State and local governments must tap to 
meet their needs. And Federal aid dollars 
are the most expensive kind. By the time 
a tax dollar is extracted from the pocket of 
the taxpayer and is returned in the form of 
Federal aid, it is sadly depleted. 

For instance, a year or so ago the Con- 
gress enacted a law establishing a form of 
Federal aid to higher education, mainly to 
stimulate study in the sciences. It was a 
relatively small program, but, immediately, 
the agency in charge hired over 600 persons 
to administer the program. 

And that is only a sample of what would 
happen if the Federal Government adopted 
a@ program calling for billions instead of mil- 
lions. 

If the advocates of Federal aid had worked 
as hard to increase State and local support 
of the schools as they have to put over their 
program, the need would already have been 
met in the best way that it can be met. 

The true friends of public education are 
those who are working at the State and local 
level to increase State and iocal funds for 
the support of public schools and State in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

As for the private colleges, individuals 
and corporations will find it far cheaper to 
make voluntary contributions for the sup- 
port of higher learning than to submit to 
the taxation that will resuit from a large- 
scale Federal program for the same purpose. 
[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, July 6, 

1959} 

WELFARE STATERS STILL CONTROL NEA 

The results of the annual convention of 
the National Education Association clearly 
indicate that the group is still controlled by 
a professional clique dedicated to a power- 
ful Central Government and the welfare 
state. 

Even the rejection of a statement flatly 
endorsing racial integration—an important 
byproduct of the welfare state—seemed to 
be an act of expediency rather than convic- 
tion. 

The association voted overwhelmingly to 
increase its lobbying activities in behaif of 
Rederal aid to education. It called for a 
letter writing campaign supporting the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill to provide Federal grants 
for school construction and teachers’ sal- 
aries, 

The professionals who run NEA have ap- 
parently succeeded in persuading 2 majority 
of its members (certainly a majority of those 
who are able to attend its conventions) that 
Only a vast outpouring of dollars from the 
Federal Government can save education in 
the United States. 

But to save it in this manner is really to 
destroy it. No matter how often the NEA’s 
leadership proclaims the theory that it is 
possible to have Federal aid without Federal 
control, they have yet to point to one major 
field in which this miracle has been per- 
formed. 

The professionals in the NEA hierarchy 
are not concerned with the threat of Federal 
controls. What they want is power. Under 
a system of local control and local supervi- 
sion, this is denied them. But if authority is 
moved to Washington, these petty tyrants 
will have vastly increased their strength 
locally, e 

One commonsense note in the proceedings 
was sounded by a delegate from Virginia. 
Said Harold Bell of Harrisonburg: 

“To me it seems incongruous to send $1 
to Washington to get 60 cents back.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Bell’s warning went 
unheeded. The NEA is still convinced that, 
somehow, Federal money is unlike any other 
kind; that because it comes from everywhere 
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it really comes from nowhere, and thoughts 
of ultimate cost need not disturb anyone. 

The fact, of course, is that Federal money 
is Just lfke any other and that, if the lack 
of money is really the root of America’s edu- 
cational troubles, it can be raised more 
easily at the local level than at the national. 

But, because the NEA’s leaders are more 
concerned with building their own empires 
than with solving the problems of education, 
this fact is ignored. They have tied their 
fate in with the centralized state and they 
are not yet ready to give up. 

Their kinship with the liberal school of 
politics is again demonstrated by their action 
on the question of racial integration in pub- 
lic schools. The delegates did not reject the 
idea of endorsing integration outright. In- 
stead they readopted last year’s statement 
which called on the people to approach the 
problem in a “spirit of fair play, good will, 
and respect for law.” 

On its face, this seems innocuous enough. 
But to many of the Northern NEA “law” is 
defined as the decrees of the Supreme Court. 
Where that leaves the southern delegates is 
difficult to say. 

More revealing than this, however, is the 
behind-the-scenes maneuvering as reported 
by the Associated Press. Said the. AP: 

“Ever since the convention opened last 
Sunday, Officials of the 655,000-member or- 
ganization have been pleading with the 
delegates not to take a stand on integration 
which might be resented in the South and 
hamper the effectiveness of the organiza- 
tion.” 

The AP report is evidence that the senti- 
ments of the officials are not with the South. 
Instead the southern members are being 
catered to momentarily, like bad children 
with rich parents. 

Behind this mask of friendliness lies the 
true sentiments of the officialdom of NEA. 
If their goal of massive Federal aid is at- 
tained, it may be expected that the mask 
will be dropped. With the tool of Federal 
control in their hands, they will then be 
able to put into practice their real convic- 
tions on the question of racial separation. 








Kenosha, Wis.: Boom Town 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that the economic problems still 
confronting the Nation deserve our se- 
rious consideration. 

Unfortunately, there are still pockets 
of unemployment, business lags, and 
other problems. 

Today, however, I would like to call at- 
tention to a great city—Kenosha, Wis.— 
that, in the midst of our national prob- 
lems, is experiencing a kind of boom. 

How did this happen? 

The bright economic outlook for 
Kenosha is largely the result of fore- 
sighted planning in the best tradition 
of our free enterprise system. 

Particularly, the American Motors 
Corp. has been the main wellspring of 
new economic health for Kenosha and 
the surrounding community. 

We recall that in recent years, the 
general trend has been toward produc- 
tion of bigger and bigger cars—at higher 
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and higher prices te the consumers. 
However, the budget of the American 
family—as we all know—has its limits. 

By an accurate reading of the “hand- 
writing on the wall,” American Motors 
Corp. has created a smaller, economy car 
to meet the needs of the auto-driving 
public. 

The result has been improved pros- 
pects for industry and the community; 
and the availability of a car that serves 
the transportation, as well as the budget 
needs, of the American family. Signifi- 
cantly, the economic upturn in Kenosha 
includes: an increase of 5,000 jobs in the 
last 12 months; stepped up business ac- 
tivity throughout the community; and 
generally better living for the citizens of 
Kenosha. 

I want to make it clear that—even 
though I have real respect for the inge- 
nuity of the officials and workers of 
American Motors—I am not here plug- 
ging a car; rather, I am commending a 
principle of “free enterprise in action” 
that is serving consumers in Wisconsin 
and the country. 

Recently, the New York Times carried 
a detailed article on the boom in Keno- 
sha. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article printed in the Appendix of 
‘the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Recorp OvuTPput RATE FOR RAMBLER CARS 
SPARKS UPTURN 
(By Austin C. Wehrwein) 

KENOSHA, Wis., July 4-—This middle-size 
Wisconsin lake port city is riding the crest 
of a small—or, as they insist here the com- 
pact—car craze. 

The only unhappy voices are those of some 
merchants who complain tongue-in-cheek, 
hand-on-the-cash-register: 

The auto workers don’t get enough time off 
to spend their money. 

To help the workers solve this problem the 
stores stay open now on Mondays as well as 
on Friday nights. But time is indeed scarcer 
than money. 

THREE SHIFTS COMMON 

The American Motors Corp., the city’s 
largest employer and the cause of it all, is 
running assembly lines 6 days a week, double 
shift. Other departments go ‘round the 
clock to keep production lines supplied, so 
that 65 percent of the work force is in three- 
shift, 6-day-a-week departments. 

But it’s not all work. The Tyson brothers, 
Robert and Eugene, are doing a thriving 
business at their sporting goods store in all 
iines, from bar bells to boats. 

“It’s surprising,” Eugene Tyson said, “how 
many men walk in here in work clothes 
and buy golf clubs.” 

A union official said: “Everybody seems 
happy.” 

American, Motors is making 1,635 Rambler 
cars a day, a record high. Its present sched- 
ule calis for a model-year output of 376,087, 
or 210,704 more than in the first schedule set 
up a year age. 

This compared with a low of 250 a day in 
June 1954, and 73,393 in all of 1954. 

Employment in the last 12 months has 
risen by 5,000 jobs to more than 12,000, also 
a new high—higher than in World War II. 
The company recently invested $5 million 
to increase capacity. 

Only « year ago, Kenosha was still classed 
as a place with critical unemployment, with 
74 percent of its working force out of work. 
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Today the unemployment compensation 
Office is deserted, and other businesses find it 
almost impossible to get extra help. Even 
maids are scarce. : 

The 1950 Federal census found 54,800 peo- 
ple in Kenosha. The population is now esti- 
mated at 62,000, not counting heavy growth 
in environs. 

The influx of new people has created a 
housing shortage, too. But the city’s new 
Rambler prosperity has created fresh opti- 
mism. 

“We're thinking bigger,” Mayor Eugene R. 
Hammond said. “We’re planning for the fu- 
ture on the basis that we're going to grow. 
We're moving away from conservative type of 
thinking.” 

George Epstein, owner of Bell Clothing, a 
leading store, summed it up this way: 

“A few years ago there was fear that 
American Motors was dying. But they have 
gone from the bottom of the bottom to the 
top of the top. It’s wonderful to be on a 
winning team.” 

BUSINESS UP 20 TO 30 PERCENT 


Mr. Epstein said that business was up 20 
to 30 percent from year ago levels, and 
added: “People are buying in a lighthearted 
vein.” 

In line with this, the Tyson Bros: noted 
@ marked increase in quality bicycle sales. 
Parents, it seemed, were doing something for 
their children, too. Two other signs of 
Rambler prosperity: more foreign sports cars 
and a booming market for power lawn 
mowers. 

Spot interviews with men and women on 
the line and with the officers of United Auto 
Workers Local 72 indicated there was a fierce 
pride in the product. 

“We are definitely trying to get as much 
production as possible,” Leo Downing, local 
72 president, said. “We're going to make 
the big three (Ford Motor Co., General Mo- 
tors Corp., Chrysler Corp.) compete. We're 
going to make them hustle.” 

The union, at its own expense, has set up 
a committee to urge the United Automobile 
Workers, State and local governmental units 
to buy American Motors’ cars. 

And it tell its members: “You earn your 
bread and butter here—buy the product. 

“Any car produced off the end of the pro- 
duction line could be our own—the cars we 
make could be our own,” George Nordstrom, 
local 72 vice president, declared. Heads 
nodded in agreement around the conference 
table at union headquarters. 

With all the fervor of a sales manager, the 
union men said that the American Motors’ 
cars were the best on the market. 

In a separate interview, a former local 
president, Jack Beni, declared that the 
morale is the plant was at its highest point. 

To beef up its payroll the company didn’t 
go far afield to recruit help. And its care- 
ful screening of applicants has, according to 
the Mayor, enabled the city to absorb the 
thousands of workers arriving here without 
any increase in crime or other social prob- 
lems. 

Most of the new people come from Wis- 
consin, some commuting long distances. 

There is a romantic sidelight resulting 
from the employment of small-town lads 
from Northern Wisconsin. They get lone- 
some for their girls, and on the old principle 
that absence makes the heart grow fonder, 
have sharply increased for engagement and 
Wwedding-ring business at local jewelry 
stores. 

While the bulk of the new people come 
from Wisconsin, some 400 have migrated 
from the Michigan auto centers. Jack R. 
Bell, 29, a native of West Virginia, used to 
work in the Flint Buick plant. After being 
out of work for 6 months in 1957, for 9 
months last year, and 4 months this year, 
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he came here and found work in the body 
plant. His take-home pay is $109 a week. 

Michael Morris, 22, worked in a Detroit 
filling station after he got out of the Marines. 
Then when it went out of business, he was 
out of a job a year. Now he makes nearly 
$100 a week take-home pay. 

A woman production line worker, Mrs. 
Florence Koessl, the mother of five children 
and whose husband is a fireman, said the 
family’s extra cash above savings. was going 
into a new garage. Lyle Krahn, a_29-year- 
old inspector, who was laid off in 1953 and 
1954, but who now has take-home pay of 
$112 a week, said he had confidence in the 
company’s future and was building a home. 

William Thurn, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, also reported savings deposits 
up—about 10 percent above last year’s. 

R. F. Kingsley, editor and publisher of the 
Kenosha Evening News and president of the 
Kenosha Savings and Loan Association, re- 
ported a better than three-fold increase in 
applications for home loans. 

Milton Wittenberg, secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, noted that in May 1958, 
Kenosha had 24,000 wage and salaried 
workers. This May there were 31,000. 

Factory production payrolls in May 1958 
covered 14,300 jobs, a figure that rose in a 
year to 20,200. 

He reported smaller but similar gains. in 
wholesale and retail and transportation jobs. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway is bringing in 
new business. Perhaps ironically the Ford 
Motor Co. has selected Kenosha as its Mid- 
west port of entry for its imported small 
English cars. . 





World Refugee Year Represents Chal- 
lenge to Our Humanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
price of war and violent political change 
is human suffering. Many pay who were 
only bystanders to the actual conflict. 

Today 15 million persons are homeless 
and without economic security as a result 
of war or force during the last two 
decades. The current World Refugee 
Year was proclaimed to draw attention 
to the plight of these people and help to 
find new homes for them. The United 
States is a participant in this worthy 
endeavor. The Oregon Journal, a daily 
newspaper in Portland, Oreg., has cor- 
rectly described the effort as a challenge 
to our humanity. I endorse the view of 
the Journal and ask unanimous consent 
that the paper’s able editorial of July 10, 
1959, expressing this belief be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: © 

[From the Oregon Journal, July 10, 1959] 

CHALLENGE TO OvuR HUMANITY 

Governments and private agencies, both 
religious and sectarian, have been working at 
the refugee problem ever since the end of 
World War II, but there are still some 15 
million persons who have been cut loose from 
their homes and who need some kind of 
resettlement. 
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By far the greater part of these, an esti- 
mated 13,400,000 have fled from behind the 
Iron Curtain, most of them from East to 
West Germany. New groups of refugees in- 
clude 180,000 Algerians driven into Tunisia 
by the French Army and some 15,000 Tibetans 
who fied from the Chinese Reds. 

In refugee camps in several Arab countries 
nearly 1 million persons are living on United 
Nations relief. They are the Palestinians, or 
their children, who were displaced as a result 
of the Arab-Israeli war in 1948. Their num- 
ber has increased rapidly through births. 

The enormity of this total problem, a chal- 
lenge to mankind’s better instincts, has 
caused 52 nations to band together, under 
auspices of the United Nations, in observance 
of a World Refugee Year, just started. 

It has been endorsed by major religious 
groups. The World Council of Churches, 


which includes 173 Protestant, Anglican, and’ 


Orthodox churches in the 52 countries, has 
declared that “the refugee and his family 
have, for more than a decade, been a chal- 
lenge to our compassion, and must be a first 
call on the ministry of those whose Lord had 
nowhere to lay His head.” 

Pope John XXIII has broadcast an appeal 
to all Roman Catholics to aid those unfor- 
tunate brothers uprooted by war or political 
change and appealed to governments te open 
up their frontiers “more generously and 
speedily’ to help resettle these distressed 


people. 

Dag Hammarskjold, U.N. Secretary-Gen- 
eral, recently proposed a plan to encourage 
the absorption of Arab refugees into Middle 
Eastern life, but this runs counter to Arab 
insistence that they be returned to Israel, 
@ course which appears to any objective ob- 
server not to be feasible. It seems obvious, 
at least, that aid from the United Nations 
relief and works agency, which is keeping 
these people alive, will have to be renewed 
when it runs out in June 1960. 

Throughout World Refugee Year there will 
be an attempt to coordinate government and 
private efforts to find new homes for dis- 
placed peoples. Many governments are tak- 
ing a really serious look at this problem. 
In Britain, Queen Elizabeth II heads the 
special Refugee Year committee. President 
Eisenhower has proclaimed the observance 
in this country. 

It is hard for the rank-and-file American, 
beset by problems much closer home, to work 
up sympathy for these faceless masses in 
other countries. But they are people, too, 
and their plight is a reproach to our civiliza- 
tion. One may pray that the extra effort 
being put forth this year will mean the re- 
kindling of hope and the rebuilding of lives 
among a substantial number of these home- 
less millions. 





A Tribute to President Ngo Dinh Diem of 
Vietnam * 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Times of July 7, 1959, con- 
tained a noteworthy editorial which paid 
personal tribute to President Ngo Dinh 
Diem of Vietnam. I-fully concur with 
the views so aptly and emphatically ex- 
pressed in the editorial, and I would like 
to include it in the Recorp. 
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TI feel that this is an appropriate oc- 
casion to record in the Recorp the part 
which a number of Members of Congress 
played in helping President Diem to 
achieve what he has done in his country. 

It was during the critical moments 
when the Republic of Vietnam was be- 
ginning to make headway in face of 
Communist aggression and considerable 
dissension within, that a word reached 
us indicating that some people in the 
administration were advocating the 
withdrawal of our country’s support of 
President Diem. 

A number of members of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, including the 
Honorable Edna F. Kelly, Hon. Wayne 
L. Hays, Hon. John Vorys, Hon. Walter 
Judd, Hon. Marguerite Stitt Church, and 
myself, met immediately in Congress- 
woman KELLY’s office to review the situa- 
tion in Vietnam and the information 
which was made available to us. 

On the basis of that information, we 
took prompt steps in emphatically urg- 
ing the administration to continue to 
support President Ngo Dinh Diem. 
Fortunately that policy was carried out, 
and today Vietnam remains within the 
free world. President Diem consolidated 
the democratic forces in his country, 
established sound government, and ad- 
vanced the cause of freedom in that vital 
area of the world. 

I am certain that other individuals 
took a position similar to ours, and share 
in the satisfaction that their efforts aided 
a just and honorable cause. 

I believe that special tribute is due to 
Walter Robertson, the then Assistant 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern Af- 
fairs, and to the late Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles, who felt as we did 
and who carried out our viewpoint. 

There is no doubt in my mind that all 
who understood the early trials and 
difficulties of the Government of Vietnam 
join in extending sincere congratula- 
tions to President Ngo Dinh Diem on the 
fifth anniversary of his leadership and, 
through him, to his nation. 

The editorial follows: 

{From the New York Times, July 7, 1959] 
ANNIVERSARY IN VIETNAM 

Five, years ago today Ngo Dinh. Diem took 
over as chief of state of the. Republic of 
Vietnam. He seemed to be a shy, retiring 
sort of person, nonpolitical in his background 
and deeply religious by conviction. He took 
over the reins in a country that had been 
divided and all but lost by the disastrous 
compromises at Geneva, that was beset with 
internal warfare, poverty stricken, threat- 
ened by strong Communist forces to the im- 
mediate north and honeycombed by the 
Communist network within. 

Not many observers, even the sympathetic 
ones, gave him even an outside chance of 
survival. And almost immediately his shaky 
new free regime was inundated by the flood 
of almost a million refugees from the Com- 
munist north. One problem was piled upon 
another. 

Now 5 years have passed. The dissident 
sects have been ht under control. 
There is unity and public order. The refu- 
gees have been put on the land with increas- 


‘ing suceess and there is real, not Commu- 


nist-style, land reform. With American help 
the country has been made less vulnerable 
from a military point of view and the Com- 
munists have obviously thought it better 
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to think twice before attacking. It is worth 
while noting, also, that this has been done 
within the framework of a real constitutional 
democracy. 

The road ahead is still long and hard. The 
little Asian country is still in the very front 
line in the defense against the Communist 
onslaught. There are still a thousand things 
that need to be done for its good people 
before they can have the full measure of hap- 
piness that should be theirs. But a 5-year 
miracle, not a plan, has been carried out. 
Vietnam is free and is becoming stronger in 
defense of its freedom and of ours. There is 
reason, today, to salute President Ngo Dinh 
Diem. 





Printing Press Money and Inflation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in these 
days when our Nation is enjoying the 
benefits of the greatest national pros- 
perity era known to mankind, it is per- 
haps an easy thing for some to believe 
that we can “reap only good fruits, re- 
gardless of the seeds we sow.” 

Unfortunately, those who follow such 
a philosophy refuse or ignore the eco- 
nomic realities entailed in achieving 
prosperity. 

In fact, there are two kinds of pros- 
perity. One is the false prosperity de- 
veloped upon the dreams of wishful 
thinking that all we have to do to achieve 
success is to spend our way there, and in 
particular, by spending the taxpayers 
money to reach this pot of gold at the 


.end of some far-off rainbow. 


The other prosperity is realistic. It 
is attained—perhaps the hard way, no 
fancy theories or grandiose schemes— 
through sound programs in which the 
integrity of the dollar and our financial 
institutions builds a firm foundation for 
the future. 

The false prosperity is false because 
it can never be attained. It is false be- 
cause it makes people believe that gov- 
ernment does not have to account for 
its financial affairs. And it is false be- 
cause as it fills one pocket it empties 
the other just as quickly through the 
cruel tax of inflation. 

On the other hand, our real prosperity 
is something tangible, something which 
can be achieved, because it is developed 
on initiative, effort, and enterprise. It, 
simply stated, is following the old truism 
of “a dollar’s value for a dollar earned.” 

Part of the scheme of the advocates 
of spend our way to prosperity includes 
so-called cheap money, or printing press 
money, perhaps the greatest force there 
is to infiate the currer.cy of a nation. 

An excellent article on this subject 
has been written by Mr. Thurman 
Sensing, who brings to attention a fine 
analysis of this problem. Mr. President, 
I ask permission to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the article by 
Mr. Sensing, which appeared in the 
July issue of the Southern States Indus- 
trial Council Bulletin, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PrRInt THE STUFF 
(By Thurman Sensing) 


It is to be wondered if the advocates of 
cheap money policies know that they are in 
effect saying, “Print the stuff.” That is 
exactly what they are doing. And by doing 
60, they are rushing our economy—and 
therefore our whole way of life—straight 
down the road to destruction. 

Neither the Government nor anyone else 
can dodge basic economic laws. One of 
these laws is that something for sale must 
meet competitive prices. 

In other words, when the Government has 
bonds to sell, it cannot sell them to the gen- 
eral public unless the bonds yield a com- 
petitive rate. The public just won't buy 
them; and there is no reason why they 
should. We are witnessing that situation 
right now. 

The Government can do this: it can sell 
them to banks—or force the banks to buy 
them—but when that happens, they are 
simply “printing the stuff,” because the 
banks use them as basis for issuing more 
currency. 

What the proponents of cheap money are 
afraid of—if they care at all what happens 
to our economy—is the greatly increased 
cost of carrying our national debt if the 
Government had to meet competitive money 
rates. 

They should be afraid of it. The annual 
interest charge now on our national debt is 
approximately $8 billion—the second largest 
item in the budget. Meeting competitive 
rates—in order to avoid “printing the 
stuff’—would mean a great deal higher an- 
nual interest cost. 

But that is no reason for advocating cheap 
money. That is reason for reducing the 
national debt—now amounting to more 
than the combined debts of all the other 
nations of the world. That is reason for 
cutting the national budget—now the high- 
est we have ever known in time of peace. 
That is reason for reducing the inordinate 
load of taxation in this country—where the 
personal income tax is the highest known in 
the world. 

If-we would do these things, we would not 
have to worry about our ability to sell Gov- 
ernment bonds. These bonds would once 
more be the “safest buy in the world”—and 
they could be sold without adding in any 
way to the inflationary pressure upon our 
economy. 

As it is now, the way our Government 
handles its affairs simply feeds the infia- 
tion which lies like a damp blanket over our 
whole economy. No nation living under con- 
stant inflation has ever been able to retain 
indefinitely any value in its currency. One 
of the current notable examples is France, 
the value of whase franc has practically 
disappeared during the past 40 years. More 
than half the value of our own dollar has 
disappeared over the last 25 years. 

The first two things our Government should 
do are, start (1) living within its income, 
and (2) paying off its national debt. That is 
commonsense. But just as important is the 
need for cutting unessential expenditures 
(welfare state expenditures) out of the na- 
tional budget so that taxes can be reduced. 
This in itself would add the impetus to our 
economy that more than anything else 
would enable the Government to do the first 
two things. As important as it is to pay 
your way, the worst thing we could do right 
mow would be to raise taxes to pay the un- 

necessary items that the national budget now 
includes, 

This is important for all the people—but it 
is especially important to the wage earner, 
the clerk, the schoolteacher, the rank and 
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file of the people, the “little man”—because 
of necessity they must carry the major share 
of an excessive national budget. The taxes 
cannot be collected from corporations; in 
fact, it is fallacious to believe that corpora- 
tions actually pay taxes. They are taxed all 
right, but they add this to the cost of doing 
business and pass it on to the consumers. 
That is the only way they can do it and stay 
in business. The taxes cannot be collected 
from those with larger incomes; in fact, to 
raise the extra $12 billion to $13 billion neces- 
sary to balance the current budget would re- 
quire the confiscation of everyone’s tax- 
able income in excess of $4,000. To attempt 
any such thing is foolish on the face of it. 
No, the taxes must come from the so-called 
masses of the people—there is no other 
source. 

That is why the “little man,” more than 
anyone else, should be interested in stopping 
the Government from “printing the stuff.’ 
His future welfare and his whole standard 
of living are at stake. 





How U.S. Worker’s Life Has Changed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we rec- 
ognize that today there are still a great 
many improvements that we can, and 
must, make in the standards of living of 
our people. Particularly, there are spe- 
cific problems that need to be resolved. 
These include: “hangovers” of unem- 
ployment from the economic setback; 
slum areas in a great many American 
cities; inadequate income for too many 
small family farmers; and a variety-of 
other challenges that demand a con- 
structive approach to bettering life for 
all Americans—especially those who now 
share inadequately in the overall de- 
velopment and progress of the Nation. 

As we take a look at these challenges, 
however, it is important, I believe, that 
we keep the picture in perspective. ‘The 
years gone by have not been without 
their marks of progress. Today, the 
majority of American families enjoy 
higher standards of living than have 
ever been achieved in the history of the 
world. A study of living patterns over 
a 50-year period reveals that so-called 
class lines are fading. More and more 
people live in their own homes; also, a 
higher percentage own cars, dress better, 
and in many other ways share in the 
good things of life that have been cre- 
ated through our free enterprise system. 
As specific examples of progress, I cite 
the following changes in the life of the 
U.S. worker: In 1901 only 19 percent of 
these workers owned their own homes; 
by contrast, about 51 percent now are 
homeowners; the 55-hour or more work-~- 
week in 1900—without vacation—has 
now been reduced to about 40 hours— 
with paid vacation; according to a La- 
bor Department study there were about 
8,000 automobiles in the Nation in 1900; 
recently, the 175 millionth motor vehicle 
rolled off the assembly lines. This out- 
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put has enabled 97 percent of the work- 
ers in many urban areas to benefit from 
automobile ownership; today, too, U.S. 
workers benefit from a great many home 
conveniences that are still luxuries re- 
served only for the wealthy in most 
other countries of the world. 

In view of the fact, that all too often, 
a great many folks have difficulty in see- 
ing the “forest for the trees”—that is, 
they become so immersed in the prob- 
lems yet to be resolved that they tend to 
discredit the progress already made—I 
am particularly delighted to find, from 
time to time, illustrations of the kind of 
progress we are making, thus keeping 
the picture in perspective. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal 
printed an article entitled “How USS. 
Worker’s Life Has Changed.” The arti- 
cle, portrays significant marks of prog- 
ress that, I believe, we should bear in 
mind as we grapple with the challenges 
ahead. | 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, July 12, 1959] 

How U.S. WorKeErR’s Lire Has CHANGED 


There is nothing startling to Americans 
about an ever higher material level of living. 
As a nation, we accept without wonder what 
in other parts of the world would be consid- 
ered extraordinary. 

Even so, the evidence of the economic 
progress of the typical American adds up to 
an impressive story. The U.S. Department of 
Labor has told it in a new 267-page book 
called “How American Buying Habits 
Change.” The report, made last week, gath- 
ers into one volume data from six major 
studies of prices and the family budgets of 
urban factory wage earners and office clerical 
workers. 

WORKING CLASS LESS DISTINCT 


The social implications of the report are 
more remarkable than the obvious economic 
facts. What is shown is a revolution in class 
relations. There has been a rapid fading of 
a distinctive working class and a widespread 
adoption of middle class attitudes. 

In the new, motorized suburbs, it is no 
longer possible to tell who people are by what 
they own, how much leisure they have, or 
how they use it. 

Consider, for example, the automobile. 

In 1900, according to the Labor Depart- 
ment’s study, there were 8,000 of them in the 
Nation, some powered by steam or electricity, 
bumping along on crude, unpaved roads. 
They cost about $1,000 each. Since the aver- 
age family made $650 a year, not many of 
them owned cars: 

And, even if they had, they would not have 
had much time to drive around in them, be- 
cause the average Joe’s workweek ran 55 or 
more hours, and the 2-day weekend and paid 
vacation were virtually unknown. 


ONE-EIGHTH SPENT ON CARS 


By midcentury, automobile ownership was 
commonplace. It ranged from a high among 
urban wage earner and clerical worker fam- 
ilies of 97 percent of the skilled workers in 
the suburbs in Western States to a low of 
22 percent of the unskilled workers in the 
larger cities of the South. 

The car had become a priority item in 
the family budget. Families spent $1 of 
every $8 income on their cars—more than 
they spent for clothing or any other item 
save food and shelter. 

What had happened? 
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Real family incomes were up. They rose 
enough between 1901 and 1950, despite a 
rise in prices that cut the purchasing power 
of each dollar by’two-thirds, to support the 
purchase of 24% times as many goods and 
services. 

The proportion of total income needed 
for food, shelter, and clothing—subsistence, 
in other words—had decreased, leaving an 
ever widening margin available for con- 
veniences and luxuries. The amount spent 
on sundries rose from 20.1 cents out of every 
dellar in 1901 to 43 cents in 1950. 


CREDIT USE UP SHARPLY 


Credit was increasingly available and relied 
on. In 1948, more than a third of car ‘pur- 
chases involved the use of credit; by 1955, 
it was closer to two-thirds. 

Back in 1901, unprotected by social secu- 
rity, workmen’s compensation, private health 
insurance plans and unemployment com- 
pensation, workers’ families put larger por- 
tions of their earnings into direct cash sav- 
ings than they do today. At the turn of 
the century, only one in six families reported 
a deficit. 

In 1957, two of three workers’ families had 
some personal debts, excluding charge ac- 
ccunts and mortgages, and liquid assets were 
less than debts for about half. 

If the worker was a good risk for the auto 
dealer, he was equally so when it came to 
buying a house. 

At the turn of the century, his low in- 
come, the difficulty of borrowing money, and 
the high cost of financing presented almost 
insurmountable obstacles to the would-be 
worker homeowner. The maximum loan of- 
fered was typically about half of the ap- 
praised value on a 1- to 5-year note payable 
in full at maturity and bearing interest at 
from 6 to 10 percent. Renewal of the note 
involved heavy refinancing charges. 


FIFTY-ONE PERCENT OWN HOMES 


It was surprising, under the circum- 
stances, that 19 percent of the workers 
owned their own homes in 1901. By 1917-19 
some 27 percent of the city workers occupied 
dwellings they owned. The 1934 survey 
showed the proportion at 30 percent. By 
1950 the cumulative effect of veterans’ guar- 
antee programs, Federal Housing Authority 
insurance, higher incomes, and improved 
building techniques had pushed the per- 
centage of home ownership among urban 
workers to 51. 

City workers’ families in 1950, with more 
than twice the purchasing power that their 
counterparts had in 1901, were able to devote 
a substantially smaller share of their ex- 
penditure to housing, fuel, and light—15 
percent instead of 24 percent. 

That the workers’ families participated in 
the migration to the suburbs is indicated 
by the fact that in recent years about 70 
percent of the new housing in metropolitan 
areas has been built outside of the central 
cities. 

As indicative of the climb in the level of 
living as home ownership itself was what was 
in the homes by the mid-1950’s. Typically 
there was electricity, hot and cold water, a 
fully equipped bathroom, central heating, a 
vacuum cleaner, a washing machine, per- 
haps a dryer, a telephone, one or more radios, 
a television set, a gas or electric stove, a re- 
frigerator and completely furnished rooms. 
In many cases, the heat was automatic and 
the kitchen would contain a dishwasher, a 
garbage disposal unit and an exhaust fan. 
Electric air conditioners, electric blankets, 
fans, mixers, power lawnmowers and a mul- 
titude of other equipment were within the 
range of the worker’s family budget. 

WORKER FAMILIES BETTER DRESSED 

In the first half of the 20th century, the 
dress of American city workers and their 
families underwent a greater transformation 
than in any other 50-year period in the 
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‘Nation’s history, according to the Labor De- 
partment study. 

Not only did styles change, but there were 
major improvements in the number, design 
and quality of garments owned and in the 
variety of clothing, fabrics and colors avail- 
able. Improvements in dress went far to- 
ward eliminating differences in appearance 
between the Nation’s factory workers and 
their families and other economic groups. 

And workers and their families were better 
dressed for a smaller relative outlay. With 
higher earnings, they allocated a smaller 
share of expenditures to clothing than they 
did in 1901. 

The same was true of food. Urban work- 


ers’ families obviously are better fed now 


than in 1901, yet the proportion of expendi- 
ture for food and beverages has dropped from 
43 percent to 32 percent. That is particu- 
larly noteworthy since food prices have risen 
more since 1901 than prices for all other 
items commonly bought by city families. 

As the proportion of income absorbed by 
food, clothing and shelter declined, money 
was freed for,other things. One of those was 
health care. 


HEALTH CARE COST UP 


The urban worker’s family spent roughly 
four times as much for medical care in 1950 
as in 1900 in dollars of equivalent purchas- 
ing power and received better care. 

Perhaps no single feature of the urban 
worker’s level of living better illustrates its 
spectacular improvement in the last half 
century, according to the Labor Department 
study, than the expansion and use of his 
leisure time. 

A workweek of five 8-hour days became 
widespread with the passage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, requiring the 
payment of premium rates for work exceed- 
ing 40 hours a week. By 1957, 86 percent of 
the collective bargaining agreements nego- 
tiated by labor unions called for 2 or more 
weeks’ vacation with pay and 20 percent pro- 
vided for 4 weeks. So the workers have 
time for leisure. 

They also have the money. In 1901, fam- 
ilies allotted 2.7 percent of their expendi- 
tures to recreation, education, and reading. 
By 1950, it was 5.8 percent. 

By 1950, the expenditure patterns for lei- 
sure time activity of American workers and 
their families did not differ significantly 
from national norms. In 1901 they were 
distinctly working class. 


OUTPUT TRIPLED, WORKWEEK CUT 


The main factor in the increase in lei- 
sure—indeed, in the whole dramatic. hike in 
the level of living in the last half century— 
the Labor Department calls the golden trace 
of productivity. 

The individual American worker’s output 
today in a 40-hour week is three times that 
of his grandfather working 70 hours weekly. 

In the process, the average American city 
wage earner and clerical worker family traded 
a drab, working class existence for a more 
secure, more relaxed, and more comfortable 
middle class life. 





Holloran Calls Upon Butler To Resign 
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or 
HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 
Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a news story 
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from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. The 
story deals with the views and comments 
of the Honorable Mark R. Holloran who, 
as Democratic National Committeeman 
from Missouri, has long served the Dem- 
ocratic Party with honor and integrity. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HOLLORAN CALLS UPON BUTLER To RESIGN 

(By Carl E. Major) 


Mark R. Holloran, Democratic national 
committeeman of Missouri, told the Globe- 
Democrat Sunday he believes Democratic 
National Chairman Paul Butler should re- 
sign in the interests of the party. 

Mr. Butler has sharply criticized the Dem- 
ocratic leadership in Congress. He said the 
Democratic-controlled Congress is moving 
too slowly toward enactment of “positive 
and aggressive legislation.” 

“We can’t win the elections of 1960 if we 
are to ape the Republican Party,” said Mr. 
Butler, whose criticism has caused a furor 
within the party. 

“I think Mr. Butler is wrong and is stir- 
ring up a lot of unnecessary trouble,” said 
Mr. Holloran, a St. Louisan. 


QUESTIONS MOTIVE 


He said Senate Leader LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
and House Speaker Sam Raysurn, both of 
Texas, have made a “commendable record 
and are working in the best interests of the 
whole country.” y 

“I think they are getting through the best 
program they can under a Republican Presi- 
dent and Republican Vice President,” he 
added. , 

“There is something behind Mr. Butler’s 
action. Maybe he is working with some 
candidate for the Democratic Presidential 
nomination to take some control away from 
the southerners, 

“I can’t see what the purpose is in stirring 
up trouble now so far ahead of the 1960 
election.” 

There have been reports that a resolution 
may be introduced in the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee at its mid-September 
meting asking Mr. Butler to resign. 

HE’S “PRETTY FOXY”’ 

Asked if he would vote for such a motion, 
Mr. Holloran said, “On the basis of the state- 
ments he has made up to now, I would if 
the motion were not tied in with something 
else.” 

He said Mr. Butler is “pretty foxy and 
might try to tie in such a motion with civil 
rights or some other project.” 

“He has a few cronies who would work 
for him,” Mr. Holloran added. 





Tribute to the Late Thomas L. Stokes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the most courageous and able 
crusading journalists of our era was the 
late Thomas L, Stokes. All of us are 
the poorer, now that his trenchant and 
effective pen is no longer at the disposal 
of the causes he fought for so strenu- 
ously. On May 5, 1959, eloquent tribute 
was paid to the memory of Tom Stokes 
in an address made at the National 
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Press Club by Richard L. Strout, of the 
staff of the Christian Science Monitor. 
Mr. Strout and the late Mr. Stokes were 
close personal friends, and the glow of 
friendship gleams throughout Mr. 
Strout’s tribute. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address, entitled “Tom 
Stokes: What He Was Like,” as pub- 
lished in the July 1959 issue of Nieman 
Reports at Harvard University, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tom Strokes: Wuat He Was Like 
(By Richard L. Strout) 


Every now and then some exceptional new 
reporter joins the Washington press corps, 
some crusader, some hell-raiser, and it’s 
funny how after the years the experienced 
newspaperman can generally spot him. He 
may be aggressive, like the late Paul Y. An- 
derson, or Bob Allen, or he may start out 
relatively young and shy and mild as Tom 
Stokes did. 

These men are a little different from their 
fellows. Journalism to them isn’t just a 
business. They would shudder at the word 
but it’s a kind of lifetime crusade. It’s a 
way of tilting at the smug and mighty, and 
of somehow yanking out the truth against 
obstacles. That kind of reporter when he 
hits Washington is likely to stay, and die, in 
harness: You can’t somehow imagine a Nate 
Robertson or an Ed Lahey or a Ray Clapper 
or a Clark Mollenhoff ending up in a fat-cat 
public relations job for General Motors or 
United States Steel. They don’t necessarily 
have to be radicals though a lot of them are; 
Joe Alsop is a good Republican but it’s hard 
trying to imagine him toeing some chamber 
of commerce line or passing out handouts 
for some corporation. 

These men have a purpose in life, a goal, 
a fire in their bellies; they are not using 
journalism as a stepladder to something else; 
they are generally here to stay. That’s what 
Tom Stokes was when he came to Washing- 
ton way back in 1921, 38 years ago. 

He was 23 years old. Outwardly, I am told, 
he looked mild and shy and amiable. He was 
bright, he had got a Phi Beta Kappa key at 
the dreamy old Confederate university at 
Athens, Ga. I arrived in Washington 3 or 
4 years later and ultimately came to know 
Tom. He liked to tell how he was in the 
SATC camp at college and one day was told 
to report to the 6-foot Regular Army officer. 
Tom presented himself with a snappy salute. 
“What's your name?” demanded the officer 
crisply. 

For the life of him, Tom couldn't remem- 
ber. It was part of Tom’s personality both 
that this incident actually happened and 
that later he could look back on it without 
‘mortification. The officer dismissed Tom 
kindly and told him to come back some time 
when he could remember his name. 

Once as a youngster Tom volunteered in 
church to go as a missionary to China and 
though he didn’t go he remained a bit of a 
missionary all his life. His mother died 
when he was 13 and his werld seemed to 
crash about his ears. He came to Washington 
from a small town newspaper in Georgia 
where a hideous lynching has occurred. He 
Was a sensitive, imaginative person and I 
think the sickening affairs haunted him. 
There was that element in Tom under his 
gaiety. I guess that most of us, whether we 
admit it or not, feel some degree of guilt 
over the state of the world and some go their 
quiet way, as well as they can, trying to 
expiate it. 

I asked some of Tom's old friends what was 
the single characteristic that they thought 
differentiated him from anybody else. 
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He was a liberal, of course; not a namby- 
Pamby liberal but rather a fierce liberal 
when he discovered what he considered to be 
injustice. But there are a lot of liberals. 
He was also cheerful, and intelligent, and 
good company. Granted all that, there are 
other people like that, too (not enough, but 
some). 

It got to be funny, the way I constantly got 
the same answer to my question, expressed in 
different ways but meaning the same thing. 

“It was the way he managed to hold his 
own strong views and yet managed to retain 
the affection of people whose views were 
harshly antagonistic to his.” In my lifetime 
I have never seen anyone who had this at- 
tribute to a stronger degree than Tom Stokes. 
He liked people and he was gay and com- 
panionable. 

I don’t mean that Tom didn’t have critics— 
or perhaps even enemies. But consider the 
fact that Tom never hesitated to lecture the 
South on civil rights and that he yet re- 
mained one of the few columnists the South 
would listen to on that subject. It was the 
same with most people of all shades of 
opinion. I have seen it many and many a 
time. When he sat down at the press table 
in the Senate restaurant, or at his favorite 
place in the National Press Club, others would 
always crowd in. They would sit down and 
not go away. 

People who weren’t on speaking terms 
with one another would drop down if Tom 
were there, chat amiably and then go off and 
perhaps not be on speaking terms again. It 
was really something to analyze. He was a 
warm, comfortable stove; he was a walking 
truce, and yet he would not yield his liberal- 
ism an inch in the festive atmosphere. I 
really can’t explain it: I suppose part of it 
was that he had no.malice at all, and no 
arrogance at all. 

Tom richly deserved the Pulitzer Prize 
which he won. But it is ironic that he got 
the award not for exposing reaction (as he 
did all his life), but for his equally fair and 
determined crusade against the political use 
of WPA relief funds in Kentucky in behalf 
of the New Deal Democrats, in the 1938 mid- 
term election. Tom was right in his ex- 
posé, and it represented a splendid bit of 
reporting though it made some of the “lib- 
erals” mad at the time. But it is a chance 
which the progressive reported must take. 
Stay on your own side of the fence and 
things will tend to remain quiet and you 
probably won’t get many prizes. But stray 
out briefly and attack fellow liberals and you 
run the risk of being tagged with a Pulitzer. 

Like every old-time newsman [I have a 
metal file cabinet.of clippings by my desk. 
How often when I turn to it I still find some 
first-rate clipped item from the Stokes’ col- 
umn. These columns remind me that Tom 
was one of the few who kept his balance 
of objectivity in the otherwise all-but-uni- 
versal paeans from the press after the 1953 
inauguration. 

I have always felt that the American 
press—or a good part of it—deprived the 
administration for several years of something 
to which it was legitimately entitled, a virile 
opposition. Every President needs this un- 
ending, critical press scrutiny. The adminis- 
tration and the country loses them at their 
peril. 

Tom’s normal style in these columns was 
simply direct and unpretentious. He had a 
grim concern with many matters which 
other columnists found too humdrum to 
explore. I think he was the one who first 
brought to my attention the role of the 
regulatory agencies in Washington—the 
“fourth branch” of the American Govern- 
ment. It was something that back in 1953—- 
55 hardly any ether writer seemed inter- 
ested in. . 

I think that more than any other man 
Tom was responsible for Sherman Adams’ 
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departure. In a column as early as 1955 
Tom charged flatly that Adams was “direct- 
ing the fight against power development.” 
In later columns he spoke eut on the drearily 
complicated Dixon-Yates giveaway. Sher- 
man Adams, he charged, “meddles con- 
stantly in the business of these regulatory 
commissions, which is really none of his 
business.” 

In the last column.I have of Tom’s, No- 
vember 20, 1957 (6 weeks before he stopped 
writing for good), he came back to this 
same subject and Sherman Adams. “Any- 
body,” he declared, “who is constantly 
around Congress during this administration 
finds his tracks all over the place.” 

Well, that’s where Tom signed off. But a 
man named Sam Raysurn took notice of 
these and similar columns and got the 
House to appropriate $300,000 for the first 
investigation of regulatory agencies in his- 
tory. The inquiry followed. You know how 
it unexpectedly snagged Sherman Adams. I 
am interested in this because in a piece I 
wrote last summer for the New Republic en- 
titled, “Tom Stokes and Sherman Adams,” I 
argued that Tom had sparked the inquiry. I 
added sadly, “I suppose a posthumous prize 
is out of the question.” 

Well, I seem to be wrong. 


Lethargy in the Face of Madness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in Canada’s national weekly 
of business, investment, and public af- 
fairs, known as the Financial Post. It 
is an editorial which calls the attention 
of both Russia and the United States to 
the course of action which both coun- 
tries are following in connection with 
preparation for a possible nuclear war. 
It is not particularly commendatory of 
either country, and I think with just 
cause, so I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

LETHARGY IN THE FACE OF MADNESS 

The absolute folly, the utter madness, of 
nuclear warfare has been presented for the 
first time in all its full, calm, terrifying 
detail. 

It is the most appalling story of death and 
destruction ever imagined. 

Its possibility is invited by the unhappy 
lethargy of the public and by the attitudes 
of the military strategists who, it appears, 
don’t want their big war plans interfered 
with. 

A subcommittee of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Committee heard that a limited attack on 
the United States—and by consequence on 
Canada—would mean death for some 50 
million people, ghastly injury for another’ 
20 million, destruction for all cities of any 
size; fire storms that would require nature 
1,000 years to recover from; defective people 
for 30 generations. 

Despite this appalling report, more head- 
lines at. the time of its publication were 
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devoted to the doings of union racketeers 
and movie actresses. 

The fact that any one person can do so 
little in the face of international imponder- 
ables and horrendous weapons, helps account 
for public lethargy. 

But the disinterest shown by some mil- 
itary people about the fate of our popula- 
tion and the country itself is a stark re- 
minder that violence is their business. The 
generals and admirals are reluctant to speak 
out clearly, say reports from the United 
States, about the effects of nuclear warfare 
in case it would arouse public opinion 
against the present nature of U.S. defense 
policy. 

If the military are reluctant to look at 
the realities of nuclear war, the U.S. ad- 
ministration appears no more concerned 
with reappraisal. Apparently to calm any 
public unrest over what could happen here, 
Neil H. McElroy, U.S. Secretary of Defense, 
stated a day or so ago that both the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. are behind schedule 
in perfecting a combat-ready, interconti- 
nental ballistic missile. 

But Mr. McElroy, what’s important is not 
when an effective nuclear war could be 
fought, it’s what is involved in one. 

If anything more were needed to show 
why war is no longer a practicable or toler- 
able way of settling international disputes, 
this is it. 

Discouraging as it may be when dealing 
with a foe such as Russia, the United States 
as a leader of the West has simply got to 
develop more patience and skill in its at- 
tempts to negotiate diplomatically with the 
Communist world. 

It is no longer possible for the United 
States to remain happily indifferent to the 
arts and skills of diplomacy. Our peoples 
cannot afford the mistakes the present course 
breeds. 








Dr. Charles H. Miner of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorials 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record and 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of Monday, 
July 13, 1959, and news story. from the 
Wilkes-Barre Record of July 13 upon the 
passing of Dr. Charles H. Miner, distin- 
guished doctor of medicine and humani- 
tarian. . " 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Record, 
July 13, 1959} 
Dr. CHARLES H. MINER 

Professionally, Dr. Charles H. Miner, who 
passed away yesterday at the age of 91, had 
a distinguished career going back to the 
Spanish-American War. It was one of con- 
tinuing recognition for one achievement 
after another. He gave a wealth of service 
to his State and his community. 

As a pioneer in the fight against tuber- 
culosis, he was outstanding for the high 
degree of success he experienced. It brought 
him into prominence and established him 
as an enduring authority in that field. Wyo- 
ming Valley Tuberculosis Society came into 
being 53 years ago because of his efforts. 
For @ long term he served as its president 
and at retirement was named president 
emeritus. 
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Numerous other honors related to his pro- 
fession—the outstanding part he took in the 
battle against tuberculosis and his outstand- 
ing role as a citizen came to him. He could 
have been mayor of the city by appoint- 
ment had he chosen. After he had served 
as the first secretary of the board of health, 
he was elected president and subsequently 
president emeritus. 

In the list of the distinctions that came 
to him was his appointment by Governor 
Pinchot as State secretary of health, a post 
he filled for 4 years earnestly and capably. 

To list all his connections would require 
a long enumeration. 

An unusual measure of eloquence would 
be required to surpass the tribute that was 
paid to Dr. Miner by a colleague in 1957 
when the March issue of the Luzerne County 
Medical Society Bulletin bore the title “Dr. 
Charles H. Miner Number.” The colleague, 
after saying that Dr. Miner’s first thought 
had been for others, added: “In all matters 
Dr. Miner has displayed a genuine concern 
for his fellow man, and in the many diffi- 
cult decisions of his public service I have 
never found him other than patient, kindly, 
unassuming, and thoroughly unselfish. Truly 
he is a gentleman.” 

The foregoing accords with the thought 
that Dr. Miner was a humanitarian. His 
labors were a blessing to untold thousands 
while he lived and, because of the progress 
he made in dealing with a disease now robbed 
of much of its dread, will continue to be a 
blessing to untold numbers in the years to 
come. 


[From the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, July 
13, 1959] 


Dr. CHARLES H. MINER 


When a man lives to be 91 and has served 
his country, his State, his community, and 
humanity so long and faithfully, when he 
has been honored by his profession and the 
public as a physician, humanitarian, and 
citizen so frequently as Dr. Charles Howard 
Miner has been, death, of necessity, must 
come as an anticlimax, although it be ac- 
companied by pangs of sorrow for kin and 
intimates. 

Dr. Miner lived a full and complete life. 
He had run his race and he had won. For 
him, there were no new worlds to conquer, 
no tasks left undone, no distinctions to be 
conferred, for his career had been rich in 
achievement and he had received recogni- 
tion, reserved for few of his neighbors or 
fellow Pennsylvanians. Under the circum- 
stances, he had only to look forward to the 
eternal reward that awaits those who have 
kept faith on earth. 

It must be a comforting thought to loved 
ones to know that a husband and father had 
attained such eminence in life that death 
might be faced' with calm resignation and 
with no regrets. It has been the privilege 
of few to have hewn so closely to the line 
of perfection in unselfish service with at- 
tendant rewards. 

Member of a distinguished family, Dr. 
Miner was not content to rest on the laurels 
of his forebears or to lead a cidcumscribed 
life, dividing his time between his profession 
and social activities. This he might have 
done without any qualms of conscience. 

Dr. Miner, who was made of sterner stuff, 
had higher aspirations. An outstanding 
practitioner, he took on the greatest chal- 
lenge of his day—tuberculosis—and while 
he did not live to see it completely eradi- 
cated, he had the satisfaction of noting 
amazing progress in this field, thanks to his 
own contribution as a dedicated man of 
science. 

As State secretary of health, medical in- 
spector for Luzerne County, and one of the 
principal architects of the Kirby Health 
Center, to mention just a few of his activ- 
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ities outside of the field of tuberculosis, Dr. 
Miner gave unsparingly of his time and 
talents to the welfare of the public. 

It is impossible to measure by the usual 
yardstick such a life. About the only thing 
left to a grateful community is to thank a 
kind providence for bringing into the world 
this man who combined greatness and hu- 
mility and, above all, to single out Wilkes- 
Barre for the distinction of being his birth- 
place. 





[From the Wilkes-Barre Record, July 13, 
1959} 


Dr. CHARLES MINER Dies AT AGE 91—STATE 
HOSPITAL AT HAMBURG IS NAMED FOR HEALTH 
LEADER , 


Dr. Charles H. Miner, 91, of 264 South 
Franklin Street, former secretary of health 
for Pennsylvania, top leader in the fight 
against tuberculosis in the State, and civic 
leader in Wilkes-Barre, died at his home yes- 
terday morning at 9:40. 

Surviving besides his wife are a son, Attor- 
ney Charles H. Miner, Jr., Kingston, member 
of the law firm of James, McLean,.Silverblatt, 
& Miner; daughter, Miss Stella M. S. Miner, 
at home; granddaughters, Amy B. and Mar- 
garet Lea Miner; nieces and nephew, Mrs. 
Edward W. Bixby, Mrs. Neil Chrisman, and 
Robert C. Miner, all of Wilkes-Barre; and 
Mrs. Marcus Morton and Mrs. Jesse Whitten. 

Funeral will be held Tuesday morning at 
11:30 from St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, 
South Franklin Street, with Rev. Thomas C. 
Davis, associate rector, officiating. Interment 
will be private in Hollenback Cemetery. 
There will be no viewing. Arrangements by 
Homer E. Graham. 

Dr. Miner was instrumental in founding 
Wyoming Valley Tuberculosis Society 53 
years ago, and served as its president from 
that time until 1948, when he retired and 
was named president emeritus. On the occa- 
sion of his retirement, he was honored at a 
luncheon at the annual meeting of the or- 
ganization. 

Summing up Dr. Miner’s valuable contri- 
bution in alleviating some of the ills of suf- 
fering humanity, Miss Mary H. McKernan, 
executive secretary of the society, in submit- 
ting her report declared, “Through the in- 
terest and untiring efforts of such men as 
Dr. Miner, the diagnosis of tuberculosis is 
not the thing of horror it was to the family 
and patient 40 years ago, for if made in its 
incipiency today, thousands by proper care 
and treatment are cured and live normal and 
useful lives.” 

In recognition of Dr. Miner’s long and 
active career in the health fleld and leader- 
ship in the fight against tubereulosis, Ham- 
burg Tuberculosis Sanitorium, Berks County, 
was renamed the Charles H. Miner State 
Hospital in 1956. 

In 1933, Dr. Miner declined an honor which 
many men strive to gain. At a conference of 
the five judges of Luzerne County Dr. Miner 
was unanimously chosen for the appoint- 
ment of mayor of Wilkes-Barre to succeed 
the late Daniel L. Hart. Dr. Miner declined 
the honor in a letter to President Judge W. 
S. McLean. 

As 13th president of the Pennsylvania 
Tuberculsis and Health Association, Dr. 
Miner was among six former presidents to 
receive testimonials on April 21, 1955, at the 
63rd annual meeting of the association in 
Pittsburgh. He was cited for his work in 
combatting tuberculosis. 

Dr. Miner and Dr. John J. Shaw, State 
secretary of health, were presented with 
scrolls in recognition of their achievements 
in the field of public health at the 16th an- 
nual dinner meeting of Pennsylvania Public 
Health Association on May 28, 1941. 

Dr. Miner helped the late Fred M. Kirby in 
the planning to establish Angeline Elizabeth 
Memorial Health Center on North Franklin 
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Street in memory of Mr. Kirby's mother. 
With Mr. Kirby he visited various cities 
where similar institutions were functioning 
and helped draft plans for the type of bulild- 
ing desired in this city. 

Dr. Miner became first secretary of board 
of the health center and was elected presi- 
dent of the board in 1943. When he retired 
as active head of the board he was named 
president emeritus, first man to receive the 
designation since the center was founded. 

Dr. Miner was born in Wilkes-Barre July 5, 
1868, the son of Charles Abbott Miner and 
Eliza Ross Atherton. He was graduated from 
Wilkes-Barre Academy, received His bachelor 
of science degree from Princeton in 1890 and 
his doctor of medicine degree from University 
of Pennsylvania in 1893. For 18 months he 
was interne in the Presbyterian and Chii- 
dren’s Hospitals in Philadelphia. 

In 1895 Dr. Miner went to Europe and 
studied medicine at Heidelberg and Vienna, 
Returning to Wilkes-Barre in 1896, he has 
since been a practicing physician. 

The system of tuberculosis clinics which 
have been of untold value to the thousands 
of residents in every community of the State 
was outlined by Dr. Miner in 1907 for the 
late commissioner of health, Dr. Samuel G. 
Dixon. 

In 1906 a committee of local men formed 
the Wyoming Valley Society for the Pre- 
vention and Treatment of Tuberculosis and 
established the State’s first clinic in a small 
building on South Main Street, Wilkes-Barre. 

The clinic met. with such success that in 
1907 the late Dr. Dixon adopted the plan 
for establishment in every county of the 
State and selected Dr. Miner to outline plans 
and establish these clinics. The local head- 
quarters were taken over by the State and 
became known as State Clinic No.1. In 1907, 
Dr. Miner, through his activities at the local 
clinic, was appointed State medical director 
for Luzerne County and retained this posi- 
tion until 1923 when he was appointed State 
secretary of health. 

During the influenza epidemic of the late 
1918 and early 1919, Dr. Miner had charge of 
hospitals in Luzerne and Columbia Counties. 
Among these hospitals were the armory emer- 
gency and emergency institutions at Hazle- 
ton, Glen Lyon, Plains, Wanamie, Exeter, and 
Columbia County institutions. 

In January 1923 when Governor Pinchot 
first assumed office. Dr. Miner was named 
State secretary of health. In announcing 
the appointment, Governor Pinchot said he 
felt the State was fortunate in obtaining 
Dr. Miner. Dr. Miner served as State secre- 
tary of health until January 1927, when Gov. 
John S. Fisher reappointed him as Luzerne 
County medical director. 

During the Spanish-American War, Dr. 
Miner served as assistant surgeon in the 
9th Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers. He 
entered the United States Volunteer service 
ou May 5, 1898, and was mustered out with 
the 9th Regiment on October 29, 1898. While 
at Chickamauga he was attached to the 3d 
Division Ambulance Corps and later to the 
division hospital. After the mustering out 
of the regiment, Major Mears, acting divi- 
sion surgeon, offered Dr. Miner a position 
of surgeon major of the 3d Regiment, Vol- 
unteers, but owing to his professional -du- 
ties, he was unable to accept the position. 
The regiment served in Cuba for some time. 
At the reorganization of the regiment Dr. 
Miner was reappointed an assistant surgeon 
by the then Col. C. B. Dougherty. 

On June 1, 1904, Dr. Miner and Grace Lea 
Shoemaker were married. 

Dr. Miner also was cited May 26, 1943, by 
Luzerne County Medical Society, of which 
he was past president, in honor of his having 
practiced medicine 50 years. Pennsylvania 
Tuberculosis and Health Society paid him 
tribute at its annual meeting in April 1952 
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for his outstanding work and a ward at 
White Haven Sanitarium was named in his 
honor. He also received an award from the 
Pennsylvania Puble Health Association on 
October 22, 1948. 

Dr. Miner was a member of St. Stephen's 
Episcopal Church and senior warden for 
many years. Also a member of Westmore- 
land Club. He was on the consultation staff 
of Mercy Hospital and on the visiting staff 
of General Hospital and at one time was 
attending physician at White Haven Sani- 
tarium. 

He was a member of the Military Order 
of Foreign Wars; a corresponding member of 
the College of Physicians of Philadelphia; 
and a member of American Public Health As- 
sociation, National Tuberculosis Society, 
American, State and county medical socie- 
ties and American College of Physicians. 

He also was a member of the American and 
Pennsylvania Heart Associations; American 
Clinical and Climatological Association; and 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis and Health So- 
ciety, of which he served as a member of 
the board of directors and executive com- 
mittee and as president in 1917. 

The late Gen. Asher Miner, famed soldier, 
who was wounded while leading the 109th 
Field Artillery Regiment during World War 
I, was a brother of Dr. Miner. 

Dr. Miner was not only one of the most 
prominent physicians in Pennsylvania but 
was a decendant of a number of men promin- 
ent in the early days of Wyoming Valley, 
including Asher Miner, who moved to Wilkes- 
Barre from Norwich, Conn., in 1799; Gen. 
William Ross, his great grandfather, Robert 
Miner, his grandfather, and Charles Abbott 
Miner, his father. 





The Interstate Commerce Income Tax 
Cases—Is There a Case for Action by 
Congress? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I rise to call the attention of the Senate, 
to the finest summary I have seen on the 
perplexing problem of State taxation of 
interstate commerce. 

This is a matter of compelling interest 
to the Senate and to the country. Our 
Small Business Committee has com- 
pleted a report on it, and our Judiciary 
and Finance Committees are now at 
work on it. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
an address by John Dane, Jr., former tax 
commissioner in Massachusetts, to the 
27th annual meeting of the National 
Associatidh of Tax Administrators in 
Buffalo, N.Y., on July 10, 1959. 

Mr. Dane speaks from experience as 
the tax commissioner in the State of New 
Hampshire, and from a fund of knowl- 
edge accumulated as an able tax 
attorney. 

The information contained in his ad- 
dress will be of value to all Senators who 
wish a clear and complete analysis of 
this problem, so I ask unanimous consent 
that excerpts from the address be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


July 15 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THe INTERSTATE COMMERCE INCOME Tax 
Cases—Is THERE A CASE FOR ACBION BY 
CONGRESS? 

(Remarks by John Dane, Jr., before 27th 
annual meeting of National Association of 
Tax Administrators, Buffalo, N.Y., July 
10, 1959) 


Regardless of whether the recent Supreme 
Court decisions in the Stockham Valves and 
Fittings and Northwestern States Portland 
Cement cases represent the blazing of new 
judicial trails, as the minority of the Court 
felt, or whether they are merely a reitera- 
tion of previously well-established principles, 
as was stated by the majority, small- and 
medium-sized businesses now find them- 
selves faced with new and pressing prob- 
lems. Basically these problems arise from 
the fact that such concerns will be required 
to file tax returns in many more States 
than heretofore; and everyone knows that 
the more States there are in which you are 
required to file a return, the more likely 
it is that lack of uniformity in State ap- 
portionment and allocation formulas will 
work substantial injustices. 

The Pandora’s box of uncertainties which 
has been opened by these decisions must be 
closed soon if serious damage is not to be 
done. As it is, corporate treasures are 
receiving tax bills from States which had 
previously been nothing more than names 
on salesmen’s expense accounts. Auditors 
are burning the midnight oil in an effort to 
decide on the form of their certificates and 
to arrive at a proper answer to the question 
of what reserves should be made for pre- 
viously unsuspected State tax liabilities. 
Bankers are worried as to whether tax lia- 
bilities for prior years are going to render 
meaningless the balance sheets they had 
relied on in making loans. 

Fortunately for all concerned, the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Small Business 
moved swiftly into the field, holding hear- 
ings in Washington on April 8, and in 
Boston on May 1. As a result of the testi- 
mony offered at these hearings, the commit- 
tee has published a comprehensive and 
well-reasoned report and a number of bills 
have been placed in the legislative hop- 
per.* *s 

HISTORY OF STATE TAXATION OF CORPORATE 

INCOME 


Two very important issues arise when a 
State seeks to tax a corporation which has 
been incorporated in another State. First, 
has the State jurisdiction to tax the par- 
ticular corporation; and second, assuming 
that it has jurisdiction to tax, how do you 
determine what proportion of the corpora- 
tion’s income is subject to tax. 

When,corporate income taxes were origi- 
nally imposed by the States—the ‘first sig- 
nificant one being in Wisconsin in 1911—the 
tax was justified on the basis of the benefits 
which the corporation was presumed to 
receive from the taxing State. 

Such benefits consist of the various pro- 
tective and economic services which the 
State furnishes to the corporation and which 
assist it In operating and earning an income. 
The amount of the State-furnished benefits 
was supposed to be measured in terms of 
the income which the corporation earned in 
the State. 

Two corollaries flowed logically from this 
benefit theory. 


First, jurisdiction to tax existed only in 
the case of corporations which operated prop- 
erty or maintained permanent business 
establishments in the taxing State. 

Second, a tax could properly be imposed 
only with respect to that portion of the 
corporation’s income which was reasonably 
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attributable to its productive activities in 
the taxing State. 

As can readily be seen, these original con- 
cepts of jurisdiction and allocation: were 
strongly oriented in favor of the States where 
manufacturing activity took place or where 
stocks of goods and branch offices with au- 
thority to accept orders were located. States 
in which the sole corporate activity was con- 
fined to solicitation of orders by traveling 
salesmen or drummers had no jurisdiction 
to tax. 

There were some earlier attempts to devi- 
ate from this pattern, but it was not until 
World War II that the voice of the market 
States, as distinguished from the producing 
States, began to be heard in earnest. Gen- 
erally speaking, no States attempted to col- 
lect income taxes from companies engaged 
solely in sales activities-until the early 1940's. 
California was the first State to construe its 
corporate income tax to apply to sales activi- 
ties, its lead being followed by Georgia, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Oregon, and Missis- 
sippi. 

Paralleling this trend to extend tax juris- 
diction to reach corporations which enter a 
State solely for the purpose of soliciting or- 
ders and have no manufacturing facilities, 
stock of goods, or permanent establishment 
within the State, attempts were made by 
market States to allocate to themselves a 
greater proportion of corporate income in 
cases where admittedly there was jurisdiction 
to tax. The earlier practice was to attribute 
a sale to a State only if it was accepted at an 
office in the State or if.the goods were shipped 
from a warehouse in the State, thus adhering 
to the theory that the State where the firm 
had property or a permanent. establishment 
of some kind supplied more benefits and 
therefore had a greater claim on the firm’s 
tax dollar. More recently States have sought 
to allocate sales to themselves where solicitas 
tion has been made or where goods. were 
shipped to purchasers within their borders. 


DIFFERENTIAL EFFECT-ON SMALL BUSINESS 


It seems quite clear that the impact of the 
new Supreme Court decisions will fall most 
heavily upon medium and small businesses 
by making it more difficult for them to com- 
pete with countrywide concerns which are 
already paying taxes in all or almost all 50 
States. For such concerns the new extension 
of State tax jurisdiction will mean little if 
any increase in overhead expense. But take 
the case of a typical small business which 
has, for example, its manufacturing plant in 
one of the Middle Atlantic States. Salesmen 


from the main office cover the Atlantic sea-. 


board. It also has a warehouse and gales 
office in St. Louis to cover the Midwest. 

Under the former theory of jurisdiction to 
impose an income tax, only its home State 
and Missouri, where the warehouse and sales 
office were located, could have imposed taxes 
on this company. 

Now it would appear that this concern may 
be liable to taxation in every State which its 
salesmen enter to solicit orders even though 
such salesmen may not live or have an office 
in the taxing State. 

This is no fanciful case. Out of 139 replies 
received in a recent National Association of 
Manufacturers questionnaire, 65 companies 
paid income taxes in 5 States or less. Yet 
out of this same sample, 102 companies had 
salesmen who traveled with some degree of 
regularity in 21 or more States. For 65 re- 
porting companies with gross annual sales 
under $25 million, only 21 paid income taxes 
in more than 5 States. Forty-one compa- 
nies paid taxes in one State or less. Yet of 
these same companies; 37 had salesmen who 
traveled regularly in more than 21 States. 

ADMINISTRATIVE IMPLICATIONS OF RECENT 

DECISIONS 


The pyramiding of the overhead expenses 
of taxpayers arising from an increase in 
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the number of States in which returns must 
be filed is paralleled by a .comparable in- 
crease in the administrative costs of the 
States. Auditing a $10 return is often as 
complicated as auditing a $500 return. It 
takes up just as much filing space. Just as 
many accounting entries must be made in 
order properly to cashier the tax payment. 

But even more important is the problem 
of enforcement. So long as liability for 
taxation is confined to companies having 
manufacturing facilities, warehouses or sales 
offices in a State, efficient and effective en- 
forcement is possible at reasonable cost. 
However, the mere identification of out-of- 
State firms which do business in the State 
only through traveling salesmen is a tre- 
mendously time-consuming task, nor is 
identification the end of the problem. It 
is one thing for a State tax official to know 
that a particular out-of-State firm has been 
sending salesmen into his State. It is quite 
another to secure a tax return from such @ 
firm, check the correctness of its preparation 
and after all that has been done, enforce the 
payment of the tax against an absent and 
perhaps recalcitrant taxpayer. 

To make matters worse,.in many cases the 
tax liability of am out-of-State firm may 
well be less than the cost of collection. This 
will leave the State tax administrator faced 
with an unhappy choice—should he try for 
complete coverage of all taxpayers even if 
some of them do not pay their way, or should 
he confine his collection activities to just 
those larger taxpayers where the game is 
worth the candle, and wink at widespread 
tax avoidance on the part of smaller firms? 

Recent reports from a number of States 
indicate that many State tax administrators 
are moving into this area with great caution. 
New York has taken the position that it 
does not wish to discourage foreign corpora- 
tions from entering the local market and 
has made the announcement that it will 
make no attempt at present to impose its 
tax on corporations with no regular place 
of business in the State. Arkansas and 
New Mexico will continue to enforce their 
preexisting rules. In the former, liability 
attaches to corporations which engage in 
organized saleS activity and own tangible 
property within the State. In the latter, 
solicitation of orders by nonresident salaried 
representatives which are filled outside the 
State will not result in tax liability even in 
the case of a foreign corporation authorized 
to do business. 


EFFECT OF DECISION ON FEDERAL REVENUE 


If any substantial number of States follow 
the footsteps of Georgia and Minnesota, and 
with the blessings of the Supreme Court al- 
ready secured, ‘tax out-of-State firms which 
merely solicit sales within their borders, the 
economic implications for the economy of 
the entire country may be both very sub- 
stantial and very unfortunate. This coun- 
try has outpaced even such highly developed 
industrial areas as Western Europe because 
it has presented a single market. Business 
firms have been able to spread their opera- 
tions widely with a minimum of govern- 
mental interference. 

If mere solicitation of orders in a State 
is now going to subject a firm to that State’s 
tax requirements, the small businessman will 
think twice before extending his operations 
into areas where profit potentialities, even 
leaving out the danger of additional tax 
liabilities, may be conjectural at best. This 
will invariably tend to leave the market to 
larger firms whose activities are already 
widespread and which can better absorb the 
overhead expense both of securing the best 
tax advice and of keeping adequate tax ac- 
counting records segregated on a State-by- 
State basis. 

It should not be assumed that this addi- 
tional overhead expense of keeping account- 
ing records, preparing tax returns, and se- 
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curing legal advice is a concern solely of the 
particular businesses involved. All these 
nonoperating expenses, all these costs of 
complying with diverse State requirements 
and nonuniform apportionment formulas, 
represent deductions in the computation of 

net income subject to Federal tax. Thus 52 

percent of the burden—the amount of the 

Federal tax on corporate income—is borne, 

not by the individual firms involved but by 

the Federal Treasury—which is another way 
of saying that it is borne by the general body 
of taxpayers. 

POSSIBLE METHODS OF PREVENTING DISCRIMINA= 
TIONS AGAINST SMALL- AND MEDIUM-SIZED 
INTERSTATE BUSINESS RESULTING FROM RE 
CENT SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


Small- and medium-sized businesses op- 
erating across State lines should pay their 
fair share of the overall State tax burden. 
On the other hand, they shouid not be 
saddled with discriminatory tax and compli- 
ance costs in comparison with businesses 
operating in only one State. However, the 
new Supreme Court decisions open up two 
possible areas where such discrimination may 
develop. First, due to the divergent appor- 
tionment formulas which are to be found 
in the various State tax statutes, any inter- 
state business may be forced to pay a tax 
on more than 100 percent of its income. 
Second, even though a particular interstate 
business is not taxed on more than 100 per- 
cent of its income, it may be required to 
file returns in such a large number of States, 
in some of which the tax due is less than the 
cost of preparing the return, that its cost 
of complying with the various State tax laws 
is vastly greater than the corresponding costs 
of a firm doing business in but a single State. 

Several solutions to these two possibilities 
of discrimination against interstate busi- 
nesses suggest themselves. The solution 
that has had the most publicity over the 
years is the proposal that all the States 
adopt by statute a uniform allocation and 
apportionment formula. The enactment of 
@ uniform formula would remove one of the 
possible sources of discrimination against 
interstate business in that it would elim- 
inate the risk that a corporation would be 
taxable on more than 100 percent of its in- 
come, It would not, however, in any way 
reduce the risk of discrimination arising 
from inordinately high compliance costs. 
On the contrary, if it required the compu- 
tation of the sales fraction on a state of 
destination basis, it would guarantee that 
interstate business would be required to file 
in the maximum possible number of States. 

To these theoretical objections to a uni- 
form apportionment formula as a solution 
to the problem of discrimination against 
interstate business is to be added a basic 
practical objection. Tax practitioners and 
administrators have been debating a uni- 
form apportionment statute for years, but 
there would seem to be little more chance 
of the adoption of such a statute now than 
there was 25 years ago. The type of formula 
that would be acceptable to the manufac- 
turing States is unacceptable to the market 
States and vice versa. 

It would seem, therefore, that if a solu- 
tion is to be found, it must be at the Fed- 
eral level. At this point, the objection may 
well be raised that Congress has no power 
to regulate State taxation of income from 
interstate commerce. However, a reading of 
the conclusions reached by the Small Busi- 
ness Committee on this issue, as set out in 
its report (2), will satisfy all but the most 
doubting of Thomases. 

The second possible solution is the one 
suggested in Mr. Justice Frankfurter's dis- 
senting opinion in the Stockham Valves and 
Northwestern States Portland Cement cases, 
namely that Congress enter the field by en- 
acting a statute which would permit the 
various States to tax income from inter- 
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state commerce on condition that they adopt 
a congressionally devised uniform apportion- 
ment formula. This solution seems little 
better than the first. If the various State 
legislatures cannot get together on an ap- 
portionment formula, what reason is there 
to believe that their elected representatives 
in the Congress, representing as they do 
various conflicting points of view, would 
have any more success? ‘ 

There is, however, one solution which has 
the dual advantage of providing very sub- 
stantial relief to interstate business with 
not inconsiderable potentialities of .con- 
gressional approval. This solution would 
follow the pattern already adopted by the 
Congress ,in enacting a corporation tax 
statute for the District of Columbia and 
would prohibit a State from taxing the in- 
come of a person doing solely interstate 
commerce within its borders where such 
person does not have or maintain an office, 
warehouse, or other place of business in the 
taxing State, and has no officer, agent or 
representative having an office or other place 
of business in such State. “Agent” or “rep- 
resentative,” for these purposes, would not 
include an independent broker engaged in 
regularly soliciting orders in the State for 
sellers and who holds himself out as such. 

S. 2281, filed by Senator SALTONSTALL on 
June 25 and H.R. 8019 filed by Representa- 
tive Conte on the same day impose these 
limitations on State taxing power. They 
also provide further that States may not, 
atter the enactment of the bill, assess or 
collect any income tax, or make any levy 
with respect to such a tax, if the imposition 
of such a tax would have been prohibited 
under the bill because the requisite mini- 
mum activities were absent. 

Senator SparKMAN, for himself and other 
members of the Small Business Committee, 
has filed Senate Joint Resolution 113, which 
contains a somewhat similar minimum ac- 
tivity limitation but restricted to taxable 
years ending after December 31, 1958, and 
beginning before January 1, 1961. This bill 
also provides for the creation of a five-man 
commission, to study the question of State 
taxation of income from interstate com- 
merce for the purpose of enabling the com- 
mission to recommend legislation “providing 
for the establishment of uniform standards 
which the States will be required to observe 
in imposing income taxes upon businesses 
engaged in interstate commerce.” 

A large number of other bills have been 
filed adopting the minimum activity ap- 
proach, and the House Judiciary Committee 
has appointed a special subcommittee under 
the chairmanship of Representative WILLIs, 
or Arkansas, to study the problems of State 
taxation of income derived solely from inter- 
state commerce, 

While the minimum activities type of Fed- 
¢ral statute would not, in and of itself, 
prevent a corporation from being taxed on 
more than 100 percent of its income, it 
would restrict jurisdiction to tax to those 

: States where the corporation had some sort 
of permanent establishment. With taxing 
jurisdiction so restricted, the risks of taxa- 
tion on more than 100 pereent of income 
would be greatly reduced. Such a statute 
would also go a long way toward solving 
the compliance problem for small- and me- 
dium-sized businesses which have permanent 
establishments in only a relatively few States 
but send salesmen into a majority, if not 
all of the 50. 

The final and by no means the least per- 
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The crying need at the moment would 
seem to be to bring the greatest possible 
measure of certainty into this area. So long 
as every corporation selling outside of its 
own. State is in doubt as to its tax liabilities, 
a serious restraint is being imposed on the 
development of the Amercan economy, Cor- 
porate management, being confused as to 
its tax obligations, will in many cases re- 
sist all new tax claims until the smoke has 
settled. Tax administrators, quite under- 
standably, will, on their part, be engaged 
in staking out the widest possible claims 
for themselves. All that this can add up 
to is greatly increased administrative costs, 
both direct and indirect, for everyone con- 
cerned. J 

Few people will contend that the mini- 
mum activities approach represents the only 
solution to the problem in the long run. It 
may quite possibly offer too great an op- 
portunity for artificial sales procedures de- 
signed primarily to reduce tax liability. On 
the other hand, it is, in the judgment of 
many who have given it very considerable 
thought, the best solution that has been of- 
fered to date. If adopted, it will provide a 
period of certainty during which the issue 
can be studied, both in and out of Congress, 
from all angles. It may well be that the 
States will get together on a uniform allo- 
cation and apportionment formula which 
will effectively reconcile the various conflict- 
ing interests or that such a formula will be 
devised by the Congress. But until this 
time comes, it seems essential that the 
management of industry devote its full ener- 
gies to building up a stronger and more 
vigorous economy and that tax adminis- 
trators direct their unimpeded efforts to the 
collection of taxes unquestionably due. Nei- 
thiér group can fulfill their allotted func- 
tion in the present atmosphere of doubt and 
uncertainty. 


Address by Brig. Gen. William W. 
Stickney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am including a 
splendid address delivered to the Inter- 
national Convention of the Sertoma Club 
at Memphis, Tenn., on June 24, last, by 
Brig. Gen. William W. Stickney, U.S. 
Marine Corps Reserve, Deputy Director, 
Marine Corps Reserve. 

The address follows: 

ApprRESS BY Bric. GEN. WILLIAM W. STICKNEY, 
U.S. Martne Corps Reserve, Deputy Dirrec- 
TOR, MARINE CORPS RESERVE, DELIVERED TO 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 
en CLUB aT Peabopy Hore, MEMPHIS, 

N. 


I have been looking forward with great 


pleasure to address this outstanding organi- * 


zation. Your contracted name “Service to 
Mankind,” is somewhat akin to the Marine 
Corps “Semper Fidelis”—‘“Always Faithful”, 
and your youth employment service “Yes”, 
is a “can do” objective just as the Marine 
Corps is a “can do” outfit. So it appears 
that your elub and the Marine Corps have 
much in common. We build men—you 
build citizens. You teach the American 
way of life—the Marine Corps has fought 
and won hundreds of battles during the last 
184 years to protect and defend that way of 
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life, and, we will always be ready and faith- 
ful to that cause. 

My inspector-instructor in Memphis, Capt. 
Ray Hicks, in writing about your club and 
what I should talk about today, ended his 
somewhat lengthy letter with this state- 
ment, “It’s a big job to make a half hour 
address on the Marine Corps Reserve, Na- 
tional defense, service to youth, service to 
mankind, and patriotism. However, these 
are the subjects in which Sertomans are 
interested.” . 

This is my challenge, which I accept in 
the hope that when I am finished, I will 
have stayed within my time limitations and 
yet covered all phases of your interest. I 
will not speak of the Marine Corps Reserve 
alone, but rather the whole “ball of wax’— 
all Reserve componentse—your Reserve and 
mine. 

We too often think in terms of our own 
service alone. We sometimes feel that our 
own particular service is the best, or the 
only service to be considered. We sometimes 
speak of our particular service to the detri- 
ment of other services. This may be all well 
and good for competitive purposes or loyalty 
to one’s particular service, but we must all 
remember that the hand is no stronger than 
the strength of all its fingers. Likewise, our 
Reserve is no stronger than the strength 
of each service. Insofar as we do harm to 
any finger of the strong hand of the Reserve, 
we destroy its strength to that extent. It is 
vital to the future of this Nation that we 
have a strong and virile Reserve in all com- 
ponents, a well-balanced force in readiness. 

As you well know, many hours, days, weeks, 
and months of devoted effort have been ex- 
pended during the past few years by many 
outstanding citizens, military and otherwise, 
in a concerted effort to find ways and means 
of improving our Reserve components so 
hat they in turn may better serve the Na- 

ion. In this effort many committees, 

boards, surveys, and reevaluation symposia 
have been convened, desolved, and recon- 
vened. What has been the cumulative re- 
sult of all this monumental effort? 

To be sure, gains have been made. Some 
improvements have been notable. Some 
rights have been established, and, many 
privileges have been sought. Frustration 
has been rampant. 

In my opinion, never have so many emi- 
nent citizens and outstanding military lead- 
ers worked so diligently to obtain so little. 
Why? 

Today, I would like to discuss with you a 
few basic concepts. A lawyer would call it 
“horn book law”; a military man would call 
it “an estimate of the situation”; a Navy man 
would call it “rocks and shoals”; a marine 
would call it “customs and traditions of 
the service.” 

Generally speaking, the resultant of all of 
our efforts has been the 1955 amendments to 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1952. Whether 
you agree with those amendments is irrele- 
vant. The fate of that act may be academic, 
at least it is debatable. 

Regardless of that, and whatever the re- 
sults may be, we do know that in a democ- 
racy such as ours, the Regular forces can 
only be a shield, can only man the outer 
ramparts, can only ward off the initial 
thrust. By this, I mean no offense to our 
Regular forces—within them we have many 
great leaders and thousands of valiant hearts. 
Nevertheless it is the very nature of our 
form of government and economic struc- 
ture to maintain a relatively small protec- 
tive shield and to create and build a large 
Reserve to fight and win our wars. This is, 
and always will be, our tradition. 

I believe it to be manifest that this Na- 
tion cannot survive without a strong, virile, 
and flexible Reserve. I also believe that it is 
the duty, not only of the Reserves them- 
selves, but of every citizen as well, in and out 
of uniform, to build that Reserve and to give 
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it every nourishment necessary to its health. 
There are those who have said we have failed, 
but they say not why. If this be so, idle 
criticism is not what we need—nor are bodies 
and weapons our only requirements. What 
Wwe need first and foremost is good old Amer- 
ican pride and patriotism. And, what is 
more, we know that pride and patriotism can- 
not be subsidized, it cannot be bought and 
paid for in the marketplace. Dollars will 
help, but we cannot build a Reserve on drill 
pay alone nor lip service at a bargain. Let 
us look at the record of events during the 
past decade and see where we find ourselves 
today. Let us face our problems, good or 
bad, fairly and forthrightly. 

First, let us look at our needs and require- 
ments. 

Never has the need for real preparedness, 
real thinking, and self analysis been so 
urgent. Now, as never before real and rapid 
preparedness is of the first priority. This Na- 
tion must organize its manpower and its 
production so that it can transfer easily and 
quickly from a peacetime economy to a war 
production effort, take any emergency in its 
stride, and ride out the storm. ‘If this is 
done, and done now, it will gain for us the 
initial advantage of any struggle that may 
be in the offing. 

In addition, we must make a very serious 
study of what future wars will mean and 
how we will fight them. It is of little use 
to superimpose new weapons on World War 
II organizations, and then try to work out 
the tactical changes involved—we have tried 
this before and know it will not work. 

Any suggestion that the introduction of 
atomic and thermonuclear weapons is not 
going to affect the organization of our forces 
and the tactics of warfare is nonsense. We 
must examine our organizations and reevalu- 
ate our equipment, in order to keep pace with 
constant changes required in this atomic age. 

This reevaluation is also required in our 
Reserve components and our present system 
of procuring and training our Reserve forces. 
The old method has proven itself to be out 
of date. 

To successfully fight any war, we need the 
following essential requirements. 

First, we must have outstanding regular 
peacetime forces, up to strength and ready 
at all times to act as our shield without 
any mobilization procedure. 

These forces must be. trained and 
equipped in the highest degree. They must 
be mobile, hardhitting, offensive troops 
with an esprit de corps and very highly 
disciplined. I say “very highly disciplined” 
advisedly. Somehow in our effort to be 
equitable we have lost track of the highly 
important subject of discipline. We just 
cannot wage a successful war without in- 
stinctively disciplined troops. These are the 
troops and the commanders who must 
stand firm in the face of the horrors and 
the terrors of the opening clashes of an 
atomic war. They will stand firm only if 
they are highly trained and highly disci- 
plined. 

Secondly, we need reserve forces, well 
organized, capable of being mobilized in 
echelons in depth, each echelon receiving 
sufficient training in time of peace to in- 
sure that it is ready in fact, and fit to fight 
offensively or defensively as and when 
needed. 

Thirdly, these forces, regular and reserve, 
must be backed by a sound logistic and 
movement organization which must exist in 
peacetime to the degree necessary to insure 
success in the opening days of war. 

Lastly, we must have a sound.civil defense 
organization in each State, territory, and 
large metropolitan area. 

For these reasons, I strongly contend that 
it is our solemn duty to do. everything 
humanly possible to help affirmatively in the 
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building of a strong, flexible and sturdy re- 
serve with the will to fight anywhere, and 
everywhere that need may arise. 

These things being true, how do we best 
obtain the desired results? First, it is my 
considered opinion that what we need most 
is a strong and forthright educational pro- 
gram for our citizens, as to the present posi- 
tion of this great Nation; that it is the 
greatest and strongest Nation in the world 
and that as such it. is incumbent upon us 
to lead the free nations in our struggle for 
peace and the preservation of all freedom 
loving peoples. This preservation of freedom 
will largely depend upon our efforts in this 
direction. In our success may well depend 
the success of the world, and government as 
we understand it. In our failure may well 
depend the failure of world democracy. 
These are not idle words but fundamental 
truths for which our forefathers have fought 
and given their life blood to preserve. So 
let it be known that these ideals and our 
very existence are in peril. To maintain 
them, we need the full loyalty and whole- 
hearted support of every American citizen. 
If America is worth living for, it’s worth 
fighting, if not dying for as well. I cannot 
express too strongly the great need of new 
and powerful concepts in the thinking of the 
American people if this Nation is to survive. 
The concept is plain and the need is great. 

There is rampant in the world today a 
sinister force of unbelievers—a gigantic force 
backed and sponsored by a nation whose 
rulers live in constant fear of the truth—in 
constant fear that the Russian people will 
learn the truth about tht world without or 
that foreigners will learn the truth about 
their world within. A nation whose rulers 
constantly seek security only in patient but 
deadly struggle for the total destruction of 
rival power—never in compacts and com- 
promises with it. With this constant fear 
of the truth—with this clinging dogma that 
the outside world is evil and that their in- 
side world shall never be exposed to the 
clarifying rays of truth and justice—the im- 
plications are self-evident. With such a 
government, whose rulers dare not be guided 
by the everlasting truth, we will have an 
uneasy Rusian nationalism in which the 
conceptions of offense and defense are in- 
extricably confused—and—armed and equip- 
ped with the apparatus of international 
communism they become more dangerous 
and more insidious than could ever be 
imagined by the ordinary man. 

We have here before us a political force 
which appears to be committed to the belief 
that with the United States there can be no 
permanent modus vivendi—that it is de- 
sirable and necessary that the internal har- 
mony of our society be disrupted, our tra- 
ditional way of life be destroyed, and that 
the international authority of our State be 
broken, if Soviet power is to be secure. This 
political force has complete power of dispo- 
sition over the energies of one of the world’s 
greatest peoples and the resources of the 
world’s richest national territory. Finally, 
it is seemingly inaccessible to considerations 
of reality and truth in its basic reactions. 
For it, the vast fund of objective fact and 
truth about human society and history is 
not, as with us, the measure against which 
outlook is constantly being tested and re- 
formed, but a great grab bag from which in- 
dividual items are selected arbitrarily and 
tendentiously to bolster an outlook already 
preconceived. The problem of how to cope 
with this force is undoubtedly the greatest 
task our di y, has ever faced and 
probably the greatest it will ever have to 
face. But cope with it we must. And to 
do this, I sincerely believe that we must see 
to it that our people are educated to the 
realities and truths of the Russian situation. 
I cannot overemphasize the importance of 
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this great truth. I am convinced that there 
would be far iess hysterical anti-Sovietism 
in our country :today if the realities of this 
situation were better understood by our 
people. There is nothing as dangerous or as 
terrifying as the unknown. We must instill 
in all our people the truth, courage, and 
self-confidence necessary for the greatest 
posible improvement in the health and vigor 
of our own society, and, we must put before 
the peoples of the world a much more posi- 
tive and constructive picture of the sort of 
world we would like to see than we have put 
forward in the past. 

Ancient Carthage, with its luxury standard 
of living, refused to make minimum sacri- 
fices to support Hannibal and did not sur- 
vive. Cato’s relentless chant “Carthage must 
be destroyed” did not awaken the indolent 
Africans from their preoccupation of life, 
liberty and the pursit of happiness. They 
did not believe that Cato, like Khrushchev, 
meant what he threatened. Similarly, Rome 
itself, entertained with bread, wine, and cir- 
cuses—and, arrogant in its splendor, did not 
survive the onslaught of the Vandals and 
Visigoths. The technical skill that built her 
roads and aqueducts, the “know-how” of 
her administrators, the glory of her law— 
none of these assets saved an effete and over- 
civilized Rome, 

The gross national product of Rome did 
not protect her. The visigoths had no gross 
national product—only weapons and the will 
for power. These dismal comments on 
Carthage and Rome could be repeated for 
other proud civilizations. Many times in 
the past, nations with high standards of 
living have been pushed to the grave by 
nations with low standards of dying. There 
is no reason to suppose that history, or prov- 
idence, will accord any special dispensation 
to America. 

We must admit, as a government and as 
a people, that we are locked in a struggle 
with a conspiratorial elite who seem to have 
perverted every form of human activity to 
the cause of conflict. This struggle con- 
tinues today just as surely as it did on the 
afternoon of December 6, 1941. Even though 
we didn’t know it, the carriers of the im- 
perial Japanese Navy were converging on 
Hawaii. The bombs had been loaded, the 
pilots briefed, the mission assigned, the die 
cast for our people by war lords on the far 
side of the earth. We learned then that 
war starts—not at the moment of the sur- 
prise attack—but when the enemy completes 
his final plans and commits his resources to 
conflict. 

Permit me to read to you a small portion 
of a paper read before the American geo- 
graphical and statistical society by Admiral 
Perry in the year 1856, 103 years ago. 
I quote, “it seems to me that the people 
of America will, in some form or other, 
extend their dominion and their power, 
until they shall have * * * placed the 
Saxon race upon the eastern shores of 
Asia. And I think too that eastward and 
southward will her great rival in future ag- 
grandizement (Russia) stretch forth her 
power to the coasts of China and Siam: 
and thus the Saxon and the Cossack will 
meet * * * will it be in friendship? I fear 
not! The antagonistic exponents of freedom 
and absolutism must thus meet at last, and 
then will be fought the mighty battle on 
which the world will look with breathless 
interest, for on its issue will depend the 
freedom or the slavery of the world. * * * I 
think I see in the distance the giants that 
are growing up for that fierce and final 
encounter; in the progress of events that 
battle must sooner or later be fought.” 

As sure as this prophecy has proven itself 
to date, there now stands on our frontier an 
Asiatic conqueror. Owing to science, the 
Atlantic Ocean is no wider than the Dela- 
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ware. Owing to technology, the Pacific is 
no broader than Lake Michigan, and, the 
wastelands of the North can be bridged in 
a few hours flight. And don’t think for one 
moment that we will have time to organ- 
ize the militia as we did at Lexington and 
Concord or the Federal Reserve as we did in 
World War I and World War IL. We will be 
lucky if we have time to get our loved ones 
into air raid shelters. 

Now, with this in mind, let us look squarely 
at the facts, particularly at the facts of our 
weakness—from them we may gain strength. 

Never have we, as a people, talked so much 
about equity and privileges and so little 
about responsibilities, obligations and duties. 
In fact, the words “equity” and “privilege” 
have to many become synonymous. Let us 
remember that the building up in peace- 
time of a strong national character is of 
supreme importance. 

This Nation has never accustomed itself 
to a professional military force. Indeed, we 
boast of the fact as if it were a cornerstone 
of democracy. 

We still like to think about arousing a 
military force after the danger is upon us, 
and, about sending the boys back home even 
before the danger is over—as we did in 
World War ITI. 

Our fetish for springing to arms in an 
emergency has prevented us from clearly 
thinking out our national defense problem, 
and, if the springing has each time proved 
costly, in life and treasure, we have been 
thus far willing to pay the price. It has 
seemed preferable to a large standing force. 

Now the new weapons of war have elimi- 
nated our choice in the matter. We will 
barely have time to spring to our air raid 
shelters in this age of atomic destruction. 

Whether we like it or not, security under 
arms is the order of the day, and as our 
leaders have told us, may continue for 
decades or even a century. 

It is high time we became more mature 
about the needs and requirements of our 
Military Establishment. It is also high time 
that we started to think about our Reserve 
as a quasi-professional force instead of a 
quasi-amateur force. A force which must 
have the full support of business and indus- 
try if it is to succeed. 

An adequate and flexible Reserve cannot 
spring up over night. It requires profes- 
sional attitude, aptitude, organization, 
equipment, and training—much training. 
The history of German military success 
against the French in World War II clearly 
reveals the overwhelming superiority of the 
quasi-professional force when arrayed against 
the quasi-amateur force. Germany did not 
conquer France with superiority of man- 
power, in numbers. Germany conquered by 
virtue of the superior capability of its mili- 
tary force, even when outnumbered. 

We Americans take pride in having the 
best of everything, but we have not demon- 
strated our pride in achieving, and main- 
taining the world’s best Military Establish- 
ment or, the world’s best trained Reserve. 

The test is not in wartime, when patriot- 
ism runs high, when our people actually 
shake with patriotism. The real test is be- 
fore us today, whén we are called upon to 
support a large professional military force 
and, an even larger quasi-professional mili- 
tary reserve, all within our peacetime social 
structure. 

Our support has been shabby, at best; as 
a nation we have not let our military people 
feel, Reserve or otherwise, that their efforts 
are appreciated. We go through the mo- 
tions, but true respect is lacking. We look 
down upon the military service as a career, 
and upon the military reservist as a quasi- 
professional military man. — 

We cannot expect men of the necessary 
caliber to enter the military or its Reserve 
on a voluntary basis until their neighbors, 
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all of us, look upon the bearing of arms as 
an honorable occupation, with the prestige 
which it deserves. We cannot expect to re- 
tain men of the required caliber in the 
military services unless the bearing of arms 
becomes, in fact, an honorable profession. 

We must get away from the trend of think- 
ing that Reserve units are quasi-amateur 
and insist that they are, and must be quasi- 
professional units. We must depart from 
the public conception of weekend warriors, 
Thursday night soldiers and citizen marines. 
We must go forward and prove, beyond 
doubt, that these men are expending their 
time, energy, and devotion to become quasi- 
professional men in an honorable and re- 
spected profession. 

It must be made crystal clear, as it is in 
fact, that all major wars and struggles are 
Reserve wars and struggles and that the Re- 
serves have done their part to quell past wars, 
contained the flame in Korea, and will do so 
elsewhere. The public must know that they 
train at home and in the field and are ever 
ready for immediate employment should the 
flame of greed or hate touch off a general 
conflagation. 

If this be done, then, the community will 
see the error of its ways and will be com- 
pelled to honor and respect such efforts. 

If this be done, then, it is merely basic 
economics to realize that the best military 
capability can be procured for the least 
money by a Reserve military establishment 
which, at ‘least, has a backbone of profes- 
sional character. It can be shown that the 
best way and the cheapest way to defend our 
country is with a professional force and a 
quasi-professional military Reserve. This, 
of course, goes against the present public 
concept. It runs headlong into the old 
theory that each must do his bit and, in the 
end, must do it whether he likes it or not, 
and, whether or not he can be made into a 
capable military man. If the Armed Forces 
Reserve were actually attractive, if there 
were some competition to get into it, this 
situation ‘would not prevail. 

A respectable military force, be it Reg- 
ular or Reserve, can be obtained only if it is 
believed that the military worker is worthy 
of his hire. 

The one way to get men without regard 
for their market worth is to draft them, and 
they will leave military employment at the 
first opportunity. The one way to keep 
them in military service is to give them a 
package which adds up to reasonable incen- 
tive and reasonable security. The package 
may not parallel civilian life in monetary 
gain, but the total should compare with 
civilian experience. The package may con- 
sist of direct pay, fringe benefits, and se- 
curity for the long pull. It must include the 
respect, honor and prestige of the civilian 
community. 

As a Nation, we will be in the military 
business for a long time to come. In the 
tradition of America, we deserve the best 
military force in the world, with the com- 
plexity of new weapons, we can no longer get 
the best with a quasi-amateur force, espe- 
cially short-term enlistees nor with a quasi- 
amateur Reserve attitude. And in the long 
run, a highly professional force with a quasi- 
professional military Reserve is the most 
economical of all security forces, and an 
asset to business and industry rather than a 
deficit. Business and industry must realize 
that it has a great equity in our Reserve 
structure. It must also be remembered that 
the members of our Reserve are of, and 
from, business and industry and that their 
véry membership is for the purpose of pro- 
tecting that equity and all that it represents. 

Civilian understanding and of the 
military man is an essential ingredient of 
our military posture. Such support is, in 
the last analysis, our finest military asset— 
part and parcel of our national security. 
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Clean Corn Will Pay Dividends 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, a book- 
let entitled “Clean Corn Will Pay Divi- 
dends” recently. has been published by 
the Government Printing Office. It is 
an excellent factual presentation of the 
benefits which will derive to farmers 
from keeping stored corn clean, and free 
from rodents and insects. It was- pre- 
pared by three governmental agencies 
working together—the Food and Drug 
Administration of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the Bureau 
of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife of the 
Department of the Interior. Also coop- 
erating in preparation of the pamphlet 
was the Corn Industries Research Foun- 
dation, Inc., a private organization. 

Because of the worth of this publica- 
tion to farmers and to all consumers of 
corn, I ask unanimous consent that its 
text be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the booklet was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE UNSEEN CATASTROPHE 

A million-dollar fire wipes out a grain 
elevator in your area and the story is sure 
to make the headlines. 

Almost unnoticed, however, is damage to 


. grain and other farm property which, in out- 


right dollar losses, is hundreds of times 
greater. This damage—so huge that it is a 
national catastrophe—is taking place every 
day, but is usually unseen and gradual. A 
little here and there, but it adds up to a loss 
so great that it demands urgent action by all 
of us. 

Pests destroy or spoil hundreds of millions 
of dollars’ worth of stored grain each year. 

Increasing in severity 


Despite effective work in the past and cur- 
rent efforts to keep pests under control, these 
losses continue, and may increase, due to the 
bumper crops of recent years and the need 
for storing grain over longer periods. 

Right now there is more corn in farm stor- 
age than ever in history. Much of it is stored 
in cribs of open-type construction or in 
temporary structures which increase the 
chances of damage. 

Attacks by insects, rats, mice, and birds 
may seem to cause insignificant loss on your 
farm or in your elevator. However, the 
small individual losses total up to an enor- 
mous yearly waste. 

A COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 
Safeguarding the food supply 

Signs of pest damage mean something far 
more than money loss. They are firsthand 
evidence. of contamination of the grains 
which are a big part of the Nation’s food 
supply. 

The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
requires that foods shipped in interstate 
commerce be wholesome and clean, and 
handled at all times under sanitary condi- 
tions to prevent contamination. 

Due to the law's broad coverage, enforce- 
ment is a continuing, evolving process, En- 
forcement with regard to foods derived from 
grains began with the inspection of process- 
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ing plants. As’ sanitation improved at the 
manufacturing level, enforcement attention 
could be given to grain storage conditions, 
and to the sanitary quality of the grain 
itself. Inspection of wheat elevators was 
begun in 1952. 


Your help needed 


Through cooperation, the wheat phase of 
the Grain Sanitation Program is proving ef- 
fective. You can do much, by your efforts 
and cooperation, to make the corn sanita- 
tion program succeed. 

Since our pure food law applies to grains 
and to food products.prepared from them, 
food corn comes within its scope just as 
wheat does, Each producer and seller of corn 
destined for food use has a real obligation to 
The same 
holds true, of course, for those who later 
handle and process corn. 


BENEFITS FROM CORN SANITATION 
Worth the effort 


Corn stored under sanitary conditions will 
pay dividends in at least three ways: 

(1) Higher returns if you are a farmer, be- 
cause quality holds up and waste is reduced. 

(2) Less trouble, less risk, and less loss to 
handlers. 

(3) Better food for consumers, since clean 
grain meets high standards required by our 
pure food laws. 


Money in the bank 


Experts in pest control contend that rats, 
mice, birds, and insects destroy nearly 10 
percent of the entire crop of grains. Even 
if your vermin protection is better than aver- 
age, assume the amount lost to pests on your 
farm is 3 percent. Say you store 8,000 
bushels of corn in structures that do not 
keep the thieves out. That would mean 240 
bushels, or around $260, lost. 

You can carry on a year-round poisoning 
program to control rodents for an average 
cost of about $10 a year for bait and bait 
stations. For another $10 you can spray 
storage areas for insects. The grain itself 
may have to be sprayed or fumigated when 
held for long ,periods. 

To pay for your labor, you would be left 
$240 of the $260 it might have cost you to 
feed the pests, as good as an extra $240 in the 
bank. 

Rodents cost you money 


If you have rats and mice on your farm 
they are probably costing you much more 
than you realize; it could very easily amount 
to several hundred dollars a year. Here's 
why: 

The rat population is estimated to average 
25 per farm in Corn Belt States. During 
1 year, a single rat eats $2 worth of food, 
grain or feed—which means $50 out the win- 
dow in straight destruction from eating. In 
addition these 25 rats contaminate 10 times 
as much—$500 worth—as they actually eat. 
In just 1 year, according to a leading au- 
thority, a single rat will shed about a million 
hairs, void 10,000 droppings, and a gallon of 
urine, and harbor as much as 10,000 lice. 

Never conclude that you have only a few 
rats just because you seldom ‘see one. Ac- 
cording to studies of rat populations and 
breeding rates, if you see a few rats now and 
then at night, you may have a hundred or 
more on your premises. Seeing them every 
night and a few occasionally by day means 
you are probably boarding many more, 

In addition to their destruction of grain, 
rats damage buildings by gnawing and un- 
dermining. They are blood-lust killers of 
chicks. They cause fires. So many different 
kinds of damage can be charged to rats that 
it is good business sense to stop feeding 


them. 
Protect livestock health 
Rodents disease. Germs are trans- 
mitted by their bites, their excreta, and the 
bites of the fleas and lice rats and mice carry. 
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When disease breaks out among cattle, hogs, 
or poultry, rodents almost invariably are 
found in the corn and their filth in the 
feed. 

Contagious abortion, distemper, mastitis, 
paratyphoid, swine erysipelas, atrophic rhi- 
nitis, and trchinosis are among diseases that 
have been traced to rats. Leptospirosis, 
which affects the kidneys of hogs and is 
often fatal to young pigs, may be transmitted 
through feeding corn contaminated by rat 
urine. 

The t+ of animal disease is another 
strong r n why it pays to keep corn clean. 

Corn as a food source 


A substantial amount of corn which-is 
marketed is processed into human food. 
The average farmer or elevator operator can- 
not be certain where or how his corn will 
eventually be used. There is always the 
possibility that some part of the corn you 
sell or handle will be processed for food— 
perhaps as a form of food for your own 
table, 

As an important part of the effort to pro- 
tect the cleanliness of foods that people 
eat, you are urged to keep your corn clean 
and take what steps you can to market 
clean corn. An increasing number of grain 
farmers are finding that it pays to establish 
@ reputation for delivering clean grain. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 
On the farm 

Rodentproof corn-storage buildings. A 
modest investment in hardware cloth, metal 
stripping, and metal door flashing will soon 
pay for itself in money saved. 

Don’t give food and shelter to rodents and 
birds, Clean up junk, trash, rags, and all 
else that affords hiding and nesting places. 

Kill rats.and mice systematically by pois- 
oning, trapping, or gassing. The use of per- 
manent, enclosed bait stations—well sup- 
plied with suitable poison baits—is one of 
the best ways to get rid of rodents. Be care- 
ful to protect stored grains from contamina- 
tion with rodent poisons, 

If you store shelled corn, examine the 
surface of the grain frequently for signs 
of rodent or bird droppings. When con- 
tamination is found, carefully shovel off the 
top twelve inches and more if necessary; 
before marketing it. Surface contamination 
should likewise be removed before turning 
the grain or adding grain to the corn al- 
ready in the bin. 

Also inspect your grain regularly for insect 
infestation, and fumigate or apply a pro- 
tective treatment where necessary. 

Consult your county agents, State exten- 
sion services, local ASC officers, or area offi- 
cials of the Branch of Predator and Rodent 
Control, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life, for detailed information on rodent con- 
trol. Write for printed matter—see list at 
end of this bulletin. 

Use care in marketing corn. Where rats 
and mice have had free range over the 
ears in a crib, that corn is not satisfactory 
as a potential source of human food. 


At the elevator 


Keep your elevator free from rodents, 
birds, and insects, and clean out refuse and 
hiding places where these pests may live 
and multiply. 

Inspect grain regularly for insect infes- 
tation. Fumigate whenever necessary. 

Make one man responsible for sanitation. 
Authorize him to do a thorough job, includ- 
ing a continuous poison-bait program in- 
side and outdoors. 

Don’t. take chances on contamination 
spreading from infested grain to your bins of 
quality grain. 

Where possible, it is desirable for the ele- 
vator operator to te the worst grain 
he receives, keeping it in a-separate bin un- 
til he has a carload and then directing such 
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a car into feed channels rather than ship- 
ping it indiscriminately into commerce. 

An elevator operator who enjoys a reputa- 
tion for clean grain on the market will think 
twice before putting contaminated grain of 
any kind through his facilities, even as stock 
feed. 

CURB INSECT PESTS 


Insects cost you money 


Sanitary storing of shelled corn, in farm 
granaries and county elevators, requires as 
persistent a war against insects as you wage 
on rodents. Insect pests reduce the weight 
of grain. Their activity causes heating and 
excess moisture, resulting in caking and 
spoilage. Insect excreta and body remains 
contaminate grain. 

If unchecked the numbers and destruc- 
tiveness of insects increase during the jour- 
ney of grain from farms to termina] eleva- 
tors and processors. Insects breed and 
multiply in stored grain. 


How to control insects 


Follow good agricultural practices. 

Provide storage that will permit protect- 
ing corn from insects. 

Clean up and destroy waste grains, trash, 
and other insect harbors, to prevent migra- 
tion to other grains. 

Spray the cleaned bin thoroughly with a 
residual spray to prevent carryover of insect 
infestation. 

Use protective treatments on grain when 
recommended, 

Examine grain regularly for live insects, 
or other forms of insect attack. Weevils or 
moths are sure signs of trouble. They lay 
their eggs in and on the kernels and the 
larvae of some kinds bore in and live inside 
the kernels. 

Fumigate if you find weevils or moths, or 
their exit holes in the kernels. 

Use insecticides according to directions on 
the labels, and protect grains from residues 
of nonpermitted chemicals. 


IN SUMMARY 


Clean corn—corn protected from pest con- 
tamination, stored safely, and handled un- 
der sanitary conditions—means: 

(1) Cleaner food for consumers; 

(2) Less risk of loss to handlers; 

(3) Less waste, hence more profit, to the 
farmer. 

The law can and will be brought into use, 
as necessary, to safeguard the high stand- 
ards of cleanliness for human food. How- 
ever, voluntary compliance with the law is 
in the best tradition of our system of govern- 
ment. 

Keep informed on the clean corn program. 
See your county extension agent, county 
ASC officer, or official of the Branch of Pred- 
ator and Rodent Control, Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, in your area. These 
officials will supply the latest information on 
the control of rodents and insect pests. 

The best and most economical answer to 
corn contamination is to prevent contami- 
nation at the source. 

Act now. Corn is food. Do what you can 
to keep corn clean. 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in a num- 


ber of addresses to the House on the cur- 
rent crisis in the Caribbean, I have em- 
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phasized the security of that strategic 
area as an imperative necessity for the 
peace and safety of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and urged the recognition of the 
Monroe Doctrine as covering the infiltra- 
tion and subversion of American govern- 
ments. 

The importance of the Caribbean re- 
gions to the United States and free na- 
tions of the Western World is analagous 
to that of Hungary and Tibet to the Com- 
munist empire, and should be so recog- 
nized. ; 

This comparison is ably summarized 
in an article in the July 18, 1959, issue 
of National Review by Mr. James Burn- 
ham, one of the editors of that well- 
known journal of fact and opinion. 

In order that this informative article 
may be permanently recorded in the 
annals of the Congress, I include it as 
part of these remarks: 

HUNGARY, TIBET, AND THE CARIBBEAN 
(By James Burnham) 

In our policy toward the Communist enter- 
prises there is a basic unbalance that must 
in the long run, if it is not corrected, prove 
fatal. It may be illustrated, once more, by 
contrasting the Communist relation to cur- 
rent events in the Caribbean with our rela- 
tion to the late crises in Tibet and Hungary. 

The Caribbean lies inside the boundaries 
of “our world”—the free world, as we usually 
call it. For the United States, main base of 
the free world, the Caribbean is a region of 
prime import—our “strategie threshhold.” 
Any sort of trouble in the Caribbean is bad 
trouble for us. 

Hungary and Tibet lie inside “their 
world”—within the Communist empire, or 
“camp of peace and socialism,” as they 
usually callit. For Russia, main base of the 
Communist world, Hungary is a region of 
prime import. It guards a major pass be- 
tween east and west, and is a fulcrum point, 
on the north-south axis. Any trouble in 
Hungary is bad trouble for Moscow. For 
Communist China, Tibet is not quite so 
immediately crucial;"but Tibet is a strategic 
key to the uneasy southwestern and western 
Chinese provinces, and the advance base for 
expansion in the Pakistan-India-Burma 
directions. 

COMMUNIST INTERVENTION 


Now it would not be accurate to say that 
the Communists caused the current troubles 
in the Caribbean. The trouble potential 
was there, with or without the presence of 
Communists. But what the Soviet agents 
and local Communists have done and are 
doing is to maximize that trouble potential, 
to exacerbate conflicts beyond solution, to 
guide the turmoil into those channels that 
do greatest injury to U.S. strategic and 
economic interests; and meanwhile to en- 
large their own forces while planting them 
in positions of decisive social power. 

Moscow long ago made its preparations 
for these Caribbean days. The first agents 
founded the Latin American parties in the 
1920's. At the end of the Spanish civil war, 
thousands of militants trained and hardened 
under MVD control in Spain were dispatched 
to South and Central America, to become 
the core of the activist cadres in all Latin 
America. 

Though Fidel Castro is probabiy not a 
Communist, Communists trained his guer- 
rillas, taught him Mao Tsetung’s tactical 
doctrine, formulated his slogans and his 
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socio-economic program. While he was in 
the Si Maestre, a large portion of his 
arms and money came, by one or another 
staging, from Czech and Soviet sources, and 
much of the remainder from Communists 
or those duped by Communists in the United 
States. Communist pressure has determined 
the anti-Yankee, anticapitalist, self-destroy- 
ing course of the Castro revolution. 

With the Cuban lid blown off, the Com- 
munist cadres provoke and stiffen the bands 
of exiles, adventurers, idealists and bandits 
that harass Panama, Nicaragua, Guatemala, 
the Dominican Republic, Haiti and the land, 
sea and air of the entire basin. 

The Communists process the political 
energy of the Caribbean events to their ends. 
In Africa, Asia, and Europe as well as the 
Americas, the Castro revolution is turned 
into a magic political bludgeon with which 
to batter the economic, political, and moral 
foundations of the West. 


WESTERN NONINTERVENTION 


The contrast between these operations 
and the Western behavior toward the Hun- 
garian and Tibetan revolts is too complete 
and too obvious to need detailed statement. 
We did just next to nothing. We had made 
no preparations, and had no share in the 
preliminaries. We did not intervene, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in midcrisis. For 
Hungary the Western leaders made a few 
platonic speeches; for Tibet, not even that. 

How are we to explain this total contrast? 

We do nothing because we are afraid to 
risk nuclear war. But that cuts both ways. 
They do not hesitate to take the risk—if it 
really is a risk—and they get away with it. 
Why should we suppose that the result would 
be any different if we were intervening in 
their sphere? 

It is impossible to operate inside a totali- 
tarian boundary? That excuse is shame- 
faced nonsense. There would have been no 
insuperable difficulties in getting arms, 
medicines, radios, money to the Hungarian 
and Tibetan freedom fighters. Air drops 
and smuggling are arts highly developed in 
our day. We could have offered asylum to 
defecting Soviet soldiers. And much that 
we could do to exploit their troubles does 
not require direct physical intervention. 
We too could use the U.N. as forum. We 
too could make diplomacy and trade into 
effective political and economic weapons. 
We could make our voice heard by all of the 
enemy’s subjects. Instead we bow to the 
enemy’s hands off. We grant him his privi- 
leged sanctuary. 

In their excellent recent book, “Protracted 
Conflict,” the associates of the Foreign Pol- 
icy Research Institute summarize the pe- 
culiar rules of this strange game and the 
inevitable result if they are not changed: 

“We are not ‘containing’ the Communists: 
they are containing us—behind a constantly 
shrinking perimeter of free world defenses. 
Behind the Iron Curtain, the Communist 
‘peace zone’ is closed to our ‘interference’; 
the free world is the ‘war zone’ in which 
the Communists can, with impunity, bring 
all of their implements of conflict to bear. 

“In this ‘war zone’ we hold, if we are lucky, 
the ground which the Communists have not 
yet captured—or we give way. * * * The 
Communists, even were they much less adroit 
than they have proved to be, cannot help 
but win.” 

In relation to the present Caribbean crisis, 
we seem to be carrying the hands-off rule 
a half-world further. We forbear even that 
use of our power that is required to sweep 
the drunks—and the rats—off our own door- 
step. 


July 15 
Why Hospitals Exploit Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Nation: 

Wuy Hosprrats Expiorr LABor 


(By George Kirstein) 


On the surface, the issues in New York’s 
46-day hospital strike which ended last week 
were simple. The predominantly Puerto 
Rican and Negro nonprofessional workers 
were doing battle in the only way they could 
to improve their admittedly miserable stand- 
ards of pay. Opposing them, in the public’s 
mind, were the wealthy and socially promi- 
nent. trustees who guided the policies of the 
embattled institutions. The strike was a 
skirmish in class warfare, the very poor ar- 
rayed against the very rich. . Citizens chose 
sides in accordance with their own socio- 
economic orientation; there was a con- 
venient hero and a clear villain, and which 
was which depended upon one’s point of 
view. No one, of course, dreamed of sug- 
gesting that the real villains were the help- 
less patients, bedridden inside the hospitals. 
Yet in sober fact it is the patient who has 
been exploiting—albeit unwittingly and by 
force of circumstance—the hospital workers 
and the hospital treasuries alike. 

For the truth is that the hospitals are not 
receiving sufficient fees for the services they 
are giving. As a result, they are operating 
at staggering deficits; and the one control- 
lable item of cost that can be kept at mini- 
mal levels is wages. It was not the trustees 
who profited from the sweatshop conditions 
under which the exploited workers toiled; 
it was the patients—and the taxpayers. 
Nearly every patient—semiprivate or ward— 
lying uncomfortably on his sickbed was be- 
ing subsidized by the underpaid workers, as 
well as by the philanthropies (including the 
trustees’) which maintained the hospital. 

And the most curious paradox of this whole 
paradoxical situation was that the semi- 
private patients who were insured by Blue 
Cross against hospital costs were virtuously 
convinced that they were no burden to any- 
one; indeed, many felt that if anybody had 
the right to complain, it was they them- 
selves—about the high cost of Blue Cross. 

To see how this anomalous situation arose, 
we must look back in time. Originally, the 
voluntary hospitals were built for the poor 
by men of great wealth. The rich were taken 
care of at home; they had their babies, and 
recovered or died from their illnesses, in 
their own darkened bedrooms. But the poor, 
almost as a punishment, went to hospitals 
where, because of inadequate care, the fatal- 
ity rates were shocking. No one who could 
afford to pay for doctors and nurses would 
allow himself to be incarcerated in the pest 
houses that were the 19th century hospital. 
Most of the nonprofessional work in those 
early institutions was done by volunteers— 
Lady Bountifuls who devoted themselves to 
easing the suffering of the poor. As medical 
science advanced, the hospitals became more 
efficient centers where therapeutic equip- 
ment was centralized and recovery rates im- 
proved. The volunteer workers gave way, in 
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part, to the paid employee; and the munici- 
pality established the practice of augmenting 
private charity by compensating hospitals 
for indigent ward patients. 

Today this compensation is not nearly 
enough. New York City pays $20 per day 
for each ward patient; the cost of ward care 
in one typical hospital is pennies under $30 
per day. (In the city’s own hospitals, such 
as Bellevue, the per diem upkeep of a patient 
is $28.) And these voluntary-hospital costs, 
it should be emphasized, are based on wage 
rates to nonprofessional help which everyone 
admits are inadequate. 

Moreover, doctors who supervise ward cases 
receive no compensation; as members of the’ 
visiting staff, they contribute their valuable 
time. And the interns and residents who 
carry out the doctors’ orders in the wards 
as part of their educational program are paid 


so little that their paychecks amount to 


little more than a recurrent monthly insult. 
In the average New York hospital, interns 
receive a stipend of around $50 per month in 
addition to room and board, and residents re- 
ceive twice that amount. These men al- 
ready have their M.D. degrees and the great 
majority are married and have children. Is 
it any wonder that, upon hanging out their 
shingles after their formal training is over, 
they feel that society owes them a great debt 
which they are tempted to recover by 
demanding high fees? 

Turning now from the indigent patients 
whose care must be subsidized by the mu- 
nicipality or charity, let us consider the 
patients who can afford to pay for their own 
care. Historically, as hospitals improved to 
the point where they had become centers for 
treating the sick rather than merely pest 
houses, people who could afford to pay re- 
quested accommodations. They were given 
curtained-off sections of the wards, which 
were termed “semipublic” accommodations. 
These; of course, were the forerunners of the 
semiprivate rooms with which we are fa- 
miliar today, and to which all who are in- 
sured under a Blue Cross plan are entitled. 

Blue Cross was instituted in 1935 as a 
nonprofit plan under which people could ar- 
range for an insurance company to pay their 
hospital bills. It has always been Blue 
Cross’ objective to compensate the hos- 
pitals in full, and for the first 10 years, the 
objective was fulfilled. But in recent years, 
costs in some instances have advanced faster 
than Blue Cross payments. Thus, in some 
New York hospitals, even Blue Cross patients 
have caused deficits which philanthropy has 
had to meet. And it must not be forgotten 
that Blue Cross payments to hospitals, based 
as they are on actual costs, are predicated on 


substandard wages which are standard for. 


unskilled help in most voluntary hospitals. 
If all labor exploitation were to cease, Blue 
Cross would have to pay at least double its 
current rates to hospitals, which means 
premium: payments would also be doubled. 

What factors have forced hospital ex- 
penses to such staggering levels as compared 
to a decade or two ago, when the Blue 
Cross system worked fairly well? Obviously, 
there is the purely hotel cost of running a 
hospital: bed, board and recreational facili- 
ties. Even New York’s Waldorf-Astoria 
charges only about $14 a day for a bed, and 
perhaps another $10 would cover food. Why 
must the payment for a ward patient, who 
isn’t exactly occupying a Waldorf room or 
eating Waldorf food, be nearly $30 a day? 


The problem here is that modern science’ 
has outpaced our socio-economic thinking: 


Only a few years ago, a patient with a certain 
heart ailment might be admitted to a hos- 
pital (if the disease were discovered in time) 
and there, within a few days, he would die. 
Not much could be done for him except, 
perhaps to ease his pain—a relatively in- 
expensive procedure. Today the same pa- 
tient, after an 8-hour operation involving 
the use of an operating room, a recovery 
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room, X-ray and other diagnostic devices, 
as: well as a team of doctors and nurses, will 
spend a month or two in a hospital. He 
will not only live; he will recover completely. 
Similarly, a baby may have a tumor re- 
moved from the brain which would have 
been. fatal a few years ago; he may be 
months in the hospital, with around-the- 
clock nursing, special foods and all kinds 
of expensive care. 

True, other types of cases require briefer 
hospitalization periods than formerly, but 
even here the savings are less than one would 
imagine. The rule “of thumb on hospital 
expenses is that one-third goes for nurses’ 
salaries, one-third for other labor, and one- 
third for supplies (including food). Nurses’ 
salaries have risen sharply in the last few 
years as a nursing shortage developed (their 
pay is still too low, in my opinion, to attract 
a sufficient number of recruits to this indis- 
pensable profession). But the costs that 
have really skyrocketed are supply costs. 
Science discovers & new drug—penicillin, for 
example. When first introduced, it is ex- 
tremely expensive for many reasons; mass 
production has not yet been established, for 
one. Yet, if a doctor believes the drug 
will cure a patient, he rightly orders its use 
without regard to expense. And new and 
effective drugs come into use with unpre- 
cedented rapidity. 

Another financial drain on a hospital is 
the outpatient department. In the cancer, 
heart, and other clinics which these hos- 
pitals offer to ambulatory cases, thousands 
of medical services are performed annually. 
Patients who can afford to pay do so, of 
course. But the patients are treated regard- 
less of whether they can pay or not, and 
neither Blue Cross nor the city compensates 
the hospitals for these vital services. 

The table gives at'a glance the financial 
picture of ohe of New York’s great volun- 
tary hospitals. Not all hospitals have such 
@ pressing problem; some, however, are in 
an even more desperate plight. 

Let us turn now to the organizational 
structure of the voluntary hospital which 
bears the responsibility of coping with the 
institution’s almost insoluble financial 
problems. 

Historically, the committee of rich men 
who financed the individual hospital deficits 
became the institution’s governing body, or 
board of trustees. But as deficits mounted 
to their present level of approximately $2,- 
000 per bed per year, the burden became too 
great for any small body of men. Com- 
munity fund-raising along sectarian lines 
replaced or augmented the trustees’ dona- 
tions. 

Although funds for the voluntary hospi- 
tals are now raised in this manner, the 
archaic trustee structure persists. True, 
hospital trustees seek no material gain for 
themselves; indeed, they contribute gen- 
eroulsy of their own time and meney. But 
generally. speaking they bring a point of 
view to bear on the economic problems of 
health administration which is limited in 
scope and preconditioned by upper-class 


‘orientation. Moreover, they are self-select- 


ing, self-perpetuating bodies which repre- 
sent no numerically significant section of 
the community they are serving. Trustees 
represent wealth and power, not people. 
No labor leaders, no. representatives of the 
municipality or other segment of the com- 
munity sit among them. Hospital boards 
are undemocratic in principle, unrepresen- 
tative in practice, and are apt to be un- 
imaginative and retrogressive in the results 
they achieve. Dramatic confirmation of this 
can be found in the antedeluvian position 
the trustees took vis-a-vis the hospital 
workers’ demands for union recognition 
during the recent 46-day New York strike. 

The fi analysis of the economic 
problems which create the dilemma of the 
voluntary hospitals suggests at least some 
solutions. 
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1. The costs of patient care in hospitals 
should be met by public moneys—Federal, 
State, and municipal. To those who object 
to Government expenditures in this field, it 
should be pointed out that the Federal Gov- 
ernment already contributes heavily to 
hospital costs through income tax deduc- 
tions for charitable donations. The present- 
day philanthropist deducts his hospital 
donations from income, and it is a rare 
donor who gives more than the 30 percent 
of income permitted as a tax deduction. 
State tax laws, too, encourage donations; 
and as for municipalities, they have been 
in the hospital business for years. 

As has already been demonstrated, hospi- 
tal care should cost even more than it does 
today. In order to give each patient the 
utmost benefits of modern science, while 
at the same time terminating the current 
exploitation of many segments of the hos- 
pital staff, more money is needed. A society 
that is unprepared to spend money for the 
improvement of its own health deserves the 
fate indolence brings. I believe that our 
society would enthusiastically support a 
solution to its health problem—a far 
worthier objective than the armament race, 
upon which we are spending more and more 
billions each year. 

2. Philanthropy, which is rewarding both 
to the donor and to the beneficiary, need not 
and should not be eliminated, although its 
purpose and direction should be newly de- 
fined. Philanthropic moneys should no 
longer be spent to offset ever-mounting 
deficits; rather, they should be devoted to 
the exploration of new methods of hospital 
administration, to research in the endless 
struggle against disease, and to other activi- 
ties which go beyond the day-to-day admin- 
istration of the hospital. The philanthropist 
would still receive his reward in the knowl- 
edge that he is helping to improve the whole 
health complex of society.. Indeed, he would 
be much better off; no longer would he have 
to give more and more—not to see his hos- 
pital grow, but merely to save it from col- 
lapse. The endless race to stay in the same 
place would end, and the philanthropist 
could resume his classic role of financing 
the push on to new frontiers. 


3. The governing bodies of the voluntary 
hospitals should be reconstituted along 
broader lines in order to cope with modern 
problems. The new boards might well in- 
clude some of the present personnel who, by 
virtue of community leadership, or of special 
qualifications in the area of medical eco- 
nomics, still have a great contribution to 
make. But the boards should also include 
chosen representatives of organized labor as 
well as trained sociologists, economists, and 
scholars in other disciplines bearing on 
public-health administration. The posses- 
sion of wealth should cease being the cri- 
terion for membership. Representatives of 
the Federal, State, and municipal govern- 
ments should also sit, but should not con- 
stitute a majority. With such a governing 
body to formulate policy, professional ad- 
ministrators would no longer need to devote 
their efforts to shoring up an obsolete eco- 
nomic structure, but could concentrate on 
creating a new structure better suited to 
society’s needs. 

4. Finally, by intelligent replanning of 
hospital facilities, more efficiency could 
easily be introduced. Hospitals which cost 
over $30,000 per bed to construct and $30 
per bed daily to operate should not be occu- 
pied by patients well on their way to re- 
covery, or by aged people who are victims 
of chronic diseases. Each voluntary hospital 
should have attached to it a modern nursing 
home for convalescents, for which the medi- 
cal supervision would be furnished by the 
hospital staff. In addition, each major hos- 
pital should have a, special unit for the care 
of the aging sick and chronically ill, whose 
needs—in terms of hospital facilities—are 
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much less than those of an acufely ill pa- 
tient being prepared for, or just recovering 
from, a major operation. Here again the 
hospital would furnish the necessary medi- 
cal supervision. 

As part of the care for the aged, there 
should be a home-care program for bed- 
ridden patients who have no immediate need 
for expensive hospital equipment. A visit- 
ing team of doctor, nurse, and social worker 
could supervise the medical care of these 
patients while their own relatives furnish 
the love and affection which means so much 
as life nears its end. 

Tf hospitals were underwritten by tax 
funds, there would be no further need for 
the distinction between public (municipally 
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operated) hospitals for indigents and vol- 
untary hospitals serving the same kind of 
patient. All cases could be taken care of 
in the modern hospital complex I have de- 
scribed. In such a medical center, teaching 
and research would blossom, and doctors 
would be able to teach their students every 
aspect of medical science in one location. 
Indeed, eventually the logical place for med- 
ical schools would be approximate to these 
great medical centers. 

That any such development will not hap- 
pen immediately is obvious. But this is the 
direction in which we must go if we are to 
solve the complex problems of patient care 
in the fast-changing world of ever-expanding 
scientific knowledge. 


Income and expenses; 650-bed voluntary hospital 


Type of bed 


Patient pays $40 
Blue Cross pays $30 


Semiprivate 
Ward. 


waitin ied -| City pays $20 
Outpatient department... 


Income (daily) 


Annual 
profit 
or loss 


Profit or Number 
loss per | of beds 
patient |(average) 
(daily) 


$58, 400 
—240, 900 


1 This hospital treats an average of 40,000 outpatients annually at a cost of $9 per visit. Average payment by 
the outpatient is $2 per visit, netting a $7 loss taghe hospital. 


Woman To Behold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following feature 
story from the Wilkes-Barre Sunday 
Independent of July 12, 1959, written by 
the Society Editor, Libby Brennan, in 
which she interestingly sets forth some 
of the highlights in the fine career of 
Miss Esther Tinsley, Administrator of 
the Pittston (Pa.) hospital. 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Sunday Indepen- 

dent, July 12, 1959) 

EsTHER TINSLEY, R.N., Is a Woman To Be- 
HOLD—FINE CAREER IS UNEQUALED IN PRO- 
FESSION 

(By Libby Brennan) 

On a crisp clear October day in 1913, a 
young nurse recently graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania School of Nursing 
walked into a small wooden frame building 
known as the Pittston Hospital. 

It was really her first job and she had been 
selected to head the hospital as administra- 
tor, a position which Miss Esther Josephine 
Tinsley, daughter of the late Albert and 
Rosina Tinsley, of Wilkes-Barre, has held for 
46 years. 

From the very first moment that Miss 
Tinsley entered the hospital she gave her 
heart, mind, and body to it. It is a rare 
instance in the Book of Life that one person 
can actually see what her life’s work has 
meant to a community. For Esther Tinsley, 
the wonderful privilege surrounds her every 
moment. 

Her decision to go to the small hospital 
with its limited resources came after she de- 
cided against heading the Nesbitt School of 
Nursing, a position which she had held for a 
few weeks. 


In the small wooden structure located on a 
knoll with its panoramic view of the Sus- 
quehanna Valley, she had found her chal- 
lenge—a challenge that she has met with 
dignity and grace. 

MANY THINGS TO DO 


When she first started, there were many 
things to be done. First, she, dreamed of 
having a modern brick structure, sparkling 
clean, modern as possible—a place where the 
ill could find relief. 

“I never dared permit myself to think of a 
nursing school with all the equipment neces- 
sary to train young women; that would be 
asking too much from the fates,” she said. 

But strangely enough this amazing woman 
with her tremendous willpower and brilliant 
mind lived to see all her dreams come true. 

It was a miracle, but a miracle that was 
realized through endless hours of unselfish 
sacrifice. , 

Excitement has peppered Esther Tinsley’s 
life from the beginning. She became a 
heroine in the Laurel Line wreck which took 
place 30 years ago. 


WAS IN TRAIN WRECK 


“I was on the train that became sand- 
wiched in between two others; I was on my 
way to a picnic,” the grey-haired stately 
woman recalled. 

“I remember the terrific crash and I know 
I was sturmed and the man next to me was 
dead. 

“Somehow, I escaped the wreckage and in 
my capacity as a nurse I helped out as best 
I could. 

“One thing I do remember was having 
everyone I met give me spirits of ammonia— 
it is funny I didn’t succumb from too much 
of that,” she laughed. 

It was not so simple as she described it. 
Records proved that she labored tirelessly 
with the injured. 

Another instance that Miss Tinsley re- 
members well is the disastrous 1918 flu epi- 
demic. “We went out in horse-drawn 
buggies to minister to the sick. Many fam- 
ilies were wiped out and those who were 
able to be moved were sent to the hospital. 


FOUND TWO DEAL 


“I remember one instance when we found 
@ family with the two older members dead. 
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We not only had to remove the other mem- 
bers to the hospital, but we had to go out 
and find people to milk the cows, gather 
the crops and care for the farm,” she 
recalled. > 

The flu finally reached the nurse who 
worked hour after hour ministering to 
others. “How I survived I will never know, 
but I did,” she said. 

Last year saw Esther Tinsley manning her 
staff to care for the men involved in the 
Knox Mine disaster. The teamwork under 
her charge was something to behold. 

“I just did my job; a job that I am paid 
to do,” she quietly explained. 

If one asked the men involved, their 
answers would be that Miss Tinsley “did 
everything possible above and beyond the 
call of duty.” 

WORKS ALL HOLIDAYS 


In the almost half-century that she has 
been associated with the Pittston Hospital, 
this wonderful woman has never been out 
of the hospital on one holiday, Christmas 
included. 

“That is the time that patients need more 
cheering up than ever,” she explained. 

Once a year, Esther Tinsley takes a vaca- 
tion from the hospital where she works and 
lives. She has covered all of the United 
States with the exception of Texas and 
Louisiana and has even been to Alaska. 

Under Miss Tinsley’s charge, Pittston Hos- 
pital is the only one in the area that is in 
the black. She make use of every item; 
she knows intimately every member of the 
staff and every student nurse. 

Her gay begins about 6:15 a.m. when the 
reports are brought to her. She knows the 
condition of every patient and even though 
she is an administrator,-she still holds on 
to her teaching habits. 

She works 7 days a week, an untold num- 
ber of hours each day. 

HELPS OTHER CAUSES 


Besides her hospital work, she is a board 
member of the Visiting Nurses Association, 
the Pittston Family Welfare Agency, the 
Red Cross and the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. 

She attends conferences that she feels 
will help her with her work. 

With it all, she has a wonderful sense of 
humor and has commanded the greatest 
respect not only of those in her immediate 
circle but from all over Pennsylvania. 

“When I look out of my window and see 
the hospital as it stands today, it is the 
most wonderful experience one could know,” 
she said quietly. 

Little does she realize that the Pittston 
Hospital is what it is because of a certain 
lovely, wonderful person—Miss Esther 
Tinsley. 


Section 315 of the Communications Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following letter from a 
North Dakota television broadcaster re- 
questing the outright repeal of section 
315 of the Communications Act. The 
abuses which have been piling up under 
section 315 demand the immediate at- 
tention of this Congress: 
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The Honorable QuENTIN BuRDICK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear QUENTIN: I will surely appreciate it if 
you will give favorable consideration to the 
necessary legislation that is required to re- 
peal section 315 of the Communications Act. 
This will result in giving radio and televi- 
sion stations a greater liberty in scheduling 
special broadcasts of our Senators and Con- 
gressmen, whether it be during a campaign 
or any other time or occasion that presents 
itself. 

The Supreme Court decision is not the 
solution to the broadcasters’ problem. Only 
the repeal of section 315 of the communi- 
cations law is the solution. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. BOLER, 
President, 
North Dakota Broadcasting Co., Inc. 





The Highway Fund Ultimatum—Gasoline 


Tax Increase 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will commence public hear- 
ings on the subject of the highway trust 
fund and the problems incident to the 
financing of the Federal highway pro- 
gram. Efforts to solve the highway 
financing problem through an increase 
of 144 cents in the Federal gasoline tax, 
as recommended by the President earlier 
this year, have attracted the concern 
of many people on both sides of this 
issue. In recent days, editorials have ap- 
peared in the newspapers of Alabama 
in opposition to any Federal gasoline tax 
increase at this time. 

Under leave heretofore granted, I am 
inserting herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News on June 26, 
1959. This editorial ‘is earnestly com- 
mended to the Members of the House of 
Representatives for their careful study. 

The editorial follows: 

THE HiGHWay FUND ULTIMATUM 

Congress, which has not gone along with 
President Eisenhower’s proposals too readily 
this session, is not likely to look with favor 
on the ultimatum that has been handed 
down from the White House on financing 
the interstate highway program. 

President Eisenhower has again asked 
Congress to raise the Federal gasoline tax by 
1% cents per gallon to produce sufficient 
revenue to-keep the road program on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. The President said if 
the additional revenue~is not forthcoming, 
and quickly, it will be necessary to cut off 
Federal allocations for the road program in 
36 States within a year. hon 

In 10 States the Federal funds would run 
out within 3 months. 

“We are on the verge of a stalemate in 
the orderly development of our vital inter- 
state road network. This is a critical situa- 
tion * * * and one which should give great 
concern to every motorist,” the President told 
Congress. 


~ 
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We agree. Every motorist should be vitally 
concerned about the progress of construction 
and the financing of the Interstate Highway 
System. Each motorist is contributing regu- 
larly to this program through the special 
taxes that were levied to finance it. 

But we are not convinced—and Congress 
seems to be of the same opinion—that an 
increase in the Federal gas tax is absolutely 
necessary at this time to keep the program 
moving ahead, It is agreed generally that 
the pay-as-you-go system is to be preferred 
for this huge construction effort. But there 
is no agreement that all funds which should 
be going to the highway trust fund now are 
being received or that the General Treasury 
should not reimburse the fund for some of 
the work that was done before the special 
taxes began coming in. The highway fund 
inherited a $1.9 billion carryover at the out- 
set which previously had been placed in 
road funds from the General Treasury. Re- 
imbursement of that amount would go a 
long way toward solving the present financial 
pinch. 

A short-range solution to the current prob- 
lem should be found. Why short range? 
Because in 1961 Congress will receive two re- 
ports on the interstate program. One will 
be a new estimate of the cost and the other 
will be a cost allocation study which is 
intended to cover the equitable distribution 
of taxes among highway users and the bene- 
fits which accrue to other beneficiaries. 

Action on increasing taxes at this time 
can, at best, be only a stopgap measure until 
the 1961 reports are made. Efforts to plug 
any leaks in the present highway user tax 
allocations and for reimbursement of the $1.9 
billion the trust fund inherited when the 
Government quit making annual payments 
from the Treasury for road projects now 


,seém the more logical, and palatable to the 


public, course. 





Loans, Not Gifts: A Logical Foreign 
Policy Step 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, notwith- 
standing the fact that the mutual secu- 
rity bill, which passed the House, placed 
more emphasis on loans than had prior 
measures, it is my firm conviction that 
if our prestige abroad is to be main- 
tained and the honor of foreign coun- 
tries is to be preserved, more of our for- 
eign aid should be advanced through the 
loan program. 

We are told that in areas where 
America has given substantial aid, little 
additional is received from the Commu- 
nists and the latter get the credit. For 
example: A hospital could be erected and 
equipped with American dollars, then 
the Communists provide the window 
shades and the entire project becomes 
one supplied by the enemy of our phi- 
losophy of government. 

Often I wonder, Mr. Speaker, if it 
would not be wise for America to with- 
draw completely from the foreign-aid 
picture as it now exists, thereby leaving 
the field to Communist Russia. If this 
were done, Russia would have to spread 
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her resources so thin that she could ac- 
complish little in any one country. Our 
aid could then be given upon application 
by the various countries, and they would 
most certainly be cognizant of the source 
of that assistance. Our personnel 
abroad could be considerably reduced by 
all forms of foreigm aid being given 
through one division of the State De- 
partment, most of which should be on a 
long-term loan basis. No military aid 
should be granted unless approved by 
both the Department of Defense and the 
State Department. 

In the Kansas City Star of Tuesday, 
June 16, Mr. Speaker, an editorial ap- 
peared which I am convinced expresses 
the viewpoint of the great majority of 
Americans, and in order that each Mem- 
ber may have an opportunity to read it, 
I include it in my remarks: 


Loans, Nor Girts: A LocicaL ForEIGN Po.Licy 
Srep 


To suggest that the United States should 
eventually halt all outright foreign aid gifts 
does not imply that this country intends te 
duck its future international responsibilities. 
The Senate Foreign Relations Committee had 
good reason for asking the President to pro- 
vide a cutoff date for grants. The committee 
simply seeks a reasonable transition from 
gifts to repayable loans that would be more 
effective. : 

Indeed, as C. Douglas Dillon pointed out 
last week, aid to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries will have to continue for many years 
to come. The Communist economic chal- 
lenge is by no means a mere Overnight mat- 
ter. India, for example, will be a cold war 
battleground for decades. To vacate the 
field would in a sense be surrender to the 
Reds. 

But it is not contrary to the principles 
which have motivated mutual security to 
expect the underdeveloped nations, in time, 
to get their economic houses in order. In 
their initial years many of them obviously 
have been unable to provide a sound credit 
basis. 

In addition, it seems very likely that many 
of the American dollars have been wasted 
by the receiving governments. A continua- 
tion of the giveaway system is not likely to 
provide the incentive for the development 
of both national self-respect and national 
efficiency. Loans, with a definite payoff date 
and a reasonable rate of interest, would_sup- 
ply the incentive. A man who leaves the 
dole for a paying job becomes a better citi- 
zen. The same, we believe, applies to the 
nations who abandon their dependence on 
charity for sound credit assistance. 

It is quite obvious that the giveaway pro- 
gram has becomeincreasingly unpalatable 
to American taxpayers. In its early years a 
full-scale lending program would still be a 
drain on the Treasury. But as repayments 
were made, the burden would gradually be 
eased. The public resentment stirred by the 
tax load of mutual security could be ex- 
pected to diminish. 








Gasoline Tax—Public Not Receptive 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959, the Ways and 
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Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will commence public hear- 
ings on the subject of the highway trust 
fund and the problems incident to the 
financing of the Federal highway pro- 
gram. Efforts to solve the highway 
financing problem through an increase 
of 1% cents in the Federal gasoline tax, 
as recommended by the President earlier 
this year, have attracted the concern of 
many people on both sides of this issue. 
In recent days, editorials have appeared 
in the newspapers of Alabama in opposi- 
tion to any Federal gasoline tax increase 
at this time. 

Under leave heretofore granted, I am 
inserting herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the Mobile (Ala.) Press on June 27, 1959. 
This editorial is earnestly commended to 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives for their careful study. 

The editorial follows: 

GASOLINE TAX 

A warning from President Eisenhower that 
the national roadbuilding program is in a 
critical, $4 billion jam, apparently had little 
effect on the U.S. Senate. 

The Senate not only rejected the Presi- 
dent’s proposed 1144 cents per gallon Federal 
tax hike for gasoline, but also passed the $3 
billion corporation and excise tax extension 
bill after refusing to use it as the vehicle to 
solve the highway program crisis. 

A majority of the Senators apparently 
have been listening to some of the people 
back home. 

The proposed 1% cents a gallon increase in 
gasoline tax was anything but popular with 
the motorist despite the promise of a super- 
highway system. 

Many citizens of the United States are still 
not convinced that the roadbuilding pro- 
gram on the scale projected by Mr. Eisen- 
hower'’s administration is wise. 

And when it came to putting another 14%4- 
cents Federal tax on a commodity that al- 
ready bore a 3-cent Federal tax in addition 
to State and local taxes, there were con- 
certed mutterings back home which appar- 
ently reached the senatorial level. 

When the administration takes some con- 
crete steps to curb inflation and curtail Fed- 
eral waste, then the public will be in a more 
receptive mood toward projects such as the 
Federal highway program, 





Welcome by Brig. Gen. A. C. Welling, 
Engineer Commissioner, District of Co- 
lumbia, to National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the grow- 
ing importance of the Potomac River to 
the expanding Metropolitan Washington 

a is more and more becoming gener- 
recognized. Recently, Brig. Gen. A. 

Cc. Welling, Engineer Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia, addressed 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress in Washington. Because General 
Welling’s remarks underscore the im- 
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portance of the Potomac River, now and 

in the future, I-am privileged to insert 

them in the Appendix of the CONGREs- 

SIONAL RECORD: 

WELcomME By Bric, Gen. A. C. WELLING, EN- 
GINEER COMMISSIONER, DistTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA, TO NATIONAL RIVERS AND H4RBorS CON- 
GRESS, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., May 14, 1959 


On behalf of the Board of Commissioners, 
I am delighted to welcome to the District of 
Columbia you members of this all important 
eongress. 

This is your National Capital and we hope 
you enjoy it to the full extent of its beauty 
and historic charm. 

In mentioning the city’s beauty and 
charm, we should think of the No. 1 physical 
asset of this entire metropolitan region, the 
Potomac River. 

The Potomac is also an old love of mine. 
I was interested and involved in it for years 
before I became Engineer Commissioner. I 
shall remain interested and involved in the 


Potomac even after the completion of my. 


tour in the District government. 

Historically the Potomac, in the Capital 
region, has been a boundary between Mary- 
land and Virginia and between Virginia and 
the District of Columbia. It was our great 
divide, a chasm that alienated, isolated, and 
separated us. 

But those days are gone. 

Today the Potomac is playing a new role 
in the affairs of the National Capital region. 
For my colleagues in Maryland, in Virginia, 
and in the District of Columbia, the Wash- 
ington metropolitan reach of the Potomac 
River is no longer the great divide. On the 
contrary, it has become the most powerful 
unifying force in the area. Its waters and 
our determination to improve their quality 
and our determination to sustain their quan- 
tity have taken on the aspects of a cement- 
ing substance binding us, one to another. 

We local officials, working with the Corps 
of Engineers, have arrived at a harmonious 
determination to get on with the job of pro- 
tecting and improving the flow of Potomac 
River waters—a harmonious determination 
to get on with the job. 

We have learned that basically the Potomac 
is not a boundary and not a divide. Rather, 
it is a source of water, a thing of beauty 
and a heaven provided playing field. 

More than that, we realize that the in- 
dispensable purpose of the Potomac has to 
do with the consumptive uses of water. 

We realize that the quantity of water is 
sufficient to meet all our needs if the supply 
is adequately handled and properly cared 
for. 

The active group of local officials having 
to do with the Washington metropolitan 
reach of the river is a Committee on Water 
Supply and Pollution Abatement. It con- 
sists of official representatives from those 
cities and counties bordering on the Po- 
tomac—that is, from Alexandria, from the 
District, and from Montgomery, Prince 
Georges, Fairfax, and Arlington Counties. 
It includes representatives from the Wash- 
ington Suburban Sanitary Commission and 
the Washington aqueduct. 

In essence, for our region, the committee 
serves as a sort of watchdog on the Potomac. 

What have we been able to accomplish 
during the past year? 

We have had adopted as an item of regional 
policy the prohibition against discharging 
effluent from sewage treatment plants into 
that part of the Potomac River between our 
water supply intake at Little Falls and the 
mouth of the Monocacy River, some 25 miles 
upstream. 

Congress at our request has passed legis- 
lation permitting the District to arrange for 
the transfer of Virginia sewage across the 
Potomac and downstream to the District's 
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sewage disposal plant for treatment. For 
years we have had such an arrangement with 
the adjoining Maryland jurisdiction. By way 
of implementing the congressional authori- 
zation in regard to Virginia, the District, and 
Fairfax County have executed a financial 
agreement for the immediate handling of 
certain sewage from that county through the 
District treatment facilities. 

Working closely with the joint congres- 
sional committee studying Washington 
metropolitan problems, we have arranged for 
the establishment of a regional sanitary 
board which would coordinate the planning, 
construction and operation of regional sani- 
tary engineer works. The board is being 
established and staff work has already 
started on the first planning item, the de- 
velopment of a regional sewer plan, mainly 
involving the ‘construction of interceptors 
along both banks of the Potomac River 
above the city. 

We have energetically and constantly— 
and I hope successfully—sought funds from 
the Congress so that the Corps of Engineers 
can complete its currently assigned compre- 
hensive study of the Potomac River basin. 
Our main interest was that the corps should 
develop a water supply plan. Unless such a 
plan be developed and brought into being 
during the next 15 years, the region is going 
to be without adequate water supply during 
period of low river flow. 

We are in the business of putting finish- 
ing touches on water quality objectives for 
the metropolitan reach of the Potomac, Our 
committee will take its final action at its 
June meeting and thereafter looks forward 
to acceptance of its proposals by the entire 
region. 

We are seeing this very month the opera- 
tion of new secondary sewage treatment 
facilities within the District of Columbia. 
The new plant will reduce by 80 percent the 
amount of pollution load being contributed 
by the District of Columbia and the ad- 
jacent portions of Montgomery and Prince 
Georges Counties in Maryland. The total 
metropolitan loading on the Potomac will 
then be comfortably within the river’s ca- 
pacity for assimilation. The resutling or- 
ganic demand of metropolitan wastes then 
exerted on the river will be less than those 
experienced in 1920, and 1920 was almost 40 
years ago. 

We Potomac River people of this region 
believe that we are making real strides in 
the development of the basin and we wanted 
you, our guests, to know about it. 

We hope that we have more progress to 
report when you return here next year. 





Elimination of Charge to Civil Service 
Retirement Fund of Salary Costs for 
Certain Reemployed Annuitants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I have introduced legislation to im- 
prove the situation with respect to the 
effect of the civil service retirement fund 
in certain cases where civil service re- 
tirement annuitants are reemployed in 
the executive branch. My bill also makes 
certain other revisions in the retirement 
law relating to reemployed service by 
certain annuitants. 
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Section 13 of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act prescribes general rules relat- 
ing to the payment of retirement an- 
nuities in the cases of annuitants who 
are reemployed in’ the Federal Govern- 
ment’ after retirement. In the case of 
a retired Member of Congress who is 
reemployed after retirement, the an- 
nuity is discontinued during the period 
of reemployment and then resumed in 
the same amount after separation from 
the reemployment position. This pro- 
vision is directed to the usual situation 
wherein a retired Member is appointéd.to 
a regular, full time Federal position or 
is reelected to Congress or another Fed- 
eral elective office. 

Several instances have come to light 
in which this provision has had an ef- 
fect contrary to its intent. These in- 
stances involve requests from the Chief 
Executive or department or agency heads 
that retired Members of Congress ac- 
cept positions on boards or commissions 
to serve on an intermittent basis, either 
without compensation or with compensa- 
tion only for the comparatively few days 
each year on which services actually are 
rendered. In such cases, under the exist- 
ing Retirement Act, the Member will lose 
his retirement annuity, even though 
there may be no compensation at all, or 
only an occasional day’s pay, in the re- 
employment position. ; 

My bill provides that in such cases 
the annuity of the’Member shall con- 
tinue during the period of reemploy- 
ment without any increase based on the 
reemployment service and that there 
shall be deducted from any compensa- 
tion payable in the reemployment posi- 
tion an amount equal to the annuity 
paid to the Member for the reemploy- 
ment service, with the amount so de- 
ducted beit.y paid into the Treasury to 
the credit of the civil service retirement 
fund. « 

This provision is necessary to prevent 
loss of the reemployed Member’s earned 
retirement annuity, and, at the same 
time, insure that the full amount of any 
compensation paid to him for his reem- 
ployment service will be charged as a 
payroll cost of the department or agency 
involved and will not come out of the 
civil service retirement fund. 

Another provision of my bill in effect 
authorizes the crediting, for civil service 
retirement purposes, of full-time service 
rendered by a retired Member in an ap- 
pointive position with the Federal Goy- 
ernment where he is subject to the Re- 
tirement Act. Any Member who per- 
forms such service after retirement will 
have his Member annuity discontinued 
during his reemployment service and 
may elect, upon separation from the re- 
employnient service, to have his Member 
annuity recomputed to include credit for 
the reemployment service rendered after 
the original annuity was granted. 

The foregoing provisions of my bill 
apply to any Member appointed by the 
President of the United States to a po- 
sition which requires confirmation by 
the Senate. 

The bill also makes necessary con- 
forming amendments in section 9(c) of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act—relat- 
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ing to computation of annuities—in or- 
der to carry out the full purpose of the 
provision for crediting service rendered 
by a retired Member in an appointive 
position in which he is subject to the 
Retirement Act, as pointed out above. 





Alabama Motorists Association Opposes 
Gasoline Tax Increase 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15,1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will commence public hear- 
ings on the subject of the highway trust 
fund and the problems incident to the 
financing of the Federal highway pro- 
gram. -Efforts to solve the highway 
financing problem through an increase 
of 144 cents in the Federal gasoline tax, 
as recommended by the President earlier 
this year, have attracted the concern of 
many people on both sides of this issue. 
A few days ago, Mr. Bancroft Timmons, 
secretary-manager, Alabama Motorists 
Association, gave his comments in oppo- 
sition to an increase in the Federal gas- 
oline tax at this time. Mr. Timmons’ 
statement was covered in a news article 
which appeared in the June 28, 1959, is- 
sue of the Tri-Cities Daily, Sheffield, 
Tuscumbia, Ala. With the thought that 
Mr. Timmons’ remarks would be of in- 
terest to the Members of the House of 
Representatives, I am pleased to insert 
this newspaper article in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Record under leave heretofore 
granted: 

Criticizes Ixe—Mororist LEADER Boosts 

Roap BuILDING PrRocRAM 

MonTGOMERY.—Interstate highway pro- 
gram construction need not come to a 
screaming halt, Bancroft Timmons, secre- 
tary-manager, Alabama Motorists Associa- 
tion, said Saturday in answer to President 
Eisenhower’s urgent call for a 144-cent gaso- 
line tax increase. This would be an in- 
crease from the present 3 cents to 4% cents. 

In Alabama total gasoline taxes would 
range from 114% cents to 14% cents per gal- 
lon with the increase, Timmons reported. 

“We must not let ourselves or Members 
of Congress be stampeded into accepting a 
50-percent gas tax boost just because some- 
one pushes the panic button,” Timmons de- 
clared, 

“This whole interstate highway program, 
as Was pointed out by AAA at the time, was 
conceived in an atmosphere of haste that 
was bound to create problems. The time has 
come for cool thinking and not more gaso- 
line taxes. Since when did a crisis-inspired 
tax increase help anyone?” he asked. 

President Eisenhower told Congress 
Wednesday that it must enact a 114-cent in- 
crease or see the Interstate Highway program 
come to a halt in some States, including Ala- 
bama, for lackof adequate funds. The pro- 
gram presently is on a pay-as-you-go basis 
which forbids deficit spending, 

In a resounding vote Thursday night, the 
Senate rejected a tax increase and also re- 
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fused to earmark more automotive taxes te 
alleviate the highway program deficit. The 
public should understand that $1.15 billion a 
year in U.S. automotive taxes are being di- 
verted to the general fund, Timmons said. 

“The problem really is twofold. First, 
we are told, more money is needed very short~- 
ly to meet obligations so that the program 
can keep moving. We suggest that Congress 
should definitely earmark enough automo- 
tive taxes to meet this immediate need; 
perhaps, on a temporary basis. Tax income 
is expected to equal need in later years of 
the program. 

“Secondly, Congress should calmly reap- 
praise the whole Interstate Highway pro- 
gram. Building, now on a 13-year basis, 
should be stretched out to fit income. After 
all, $2.1 billion a year already is dedicated 
to-the highway program. Of this, $1.6 bil- 
lion comes from the U.S. gasoline tax. These 
are fantastic sums, especially considering 
that States and local governments collect 
added billions from their gasoline taxes.” 

Bringing it closer to home, Timmons said 
Alabamians have more than the ordinary 
stake in the problem, because gasoline taxes 
in this State are already among the Nation's 
highest. Besides the 3-cent Federal tax, 
Alabama levies a 7-cent tax and more than 
200 cities and counties add 1- to 2-cent gas 
taxes. Alabama gasoline taxes presently 
range from 10 to 13 cents per gallon. 

“If the Federal gas tax ts increased 114 
cents, it means $14 million more a year will 
be siphoned from Alabama. Add this to $28 
million collected during 1958 in Alabama 
from the 3-cent U.S. tax. It means some $42 
million will drop into Federal coffers from 
just the gasoline tax, not to mention other 
automotive taxes,” Timmons pointed out. 

“It is the feeling of my motorists asso- 
ciation that we should not pay any more 
taxes for this interstate highway program, 
Let's keep interstate highway building in 
proper perspective. Washington officials 
heading other programs are screaming for 
our money, too,” he concluded, 





DAV Services in Arkansas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
ceptional record of vital rehabilitation 
services freely extended to thousands of 
Arkansas citizens has recently come to 
my attention. These splendid humani- 
tarian services are not sufficiently appre- 
ciated by those who have benefited there<- 
by, directly and indirectly. 

Among the several congressionally 
chartered veteran organizations, which 
have State departments and local chap- 
ters in Arkansas, is the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans. The DAV is the only such 
organization composed exclusively of 
those Americans who have been either 
wounded, gassed, injured or disabled by 
reason of active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with it, during time of war. 

DAV SETUP 
Formed in 1920, under the leadership 
of Judge Robert S. Marx, DAV legisla- 
tive activities have very substantially 
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benefited every compensated disabled 
veteran. Its present national command- 
er is another judge, David B. Williams, of 
Concord Mass. Its national adjutant 
is John E. Feighner, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Its national legislative director is 
Elmer M. Freudenberger, its national di- 
rector of claims, Cicero F. Hogan, and its 
national director of employment rela- 
tions, John W. Burris—all located at its 
national service headquarters at 1701, 
18th Street N.W., Washington, ‘D.C. 
Inasmuch as less than 10 percent of 
our country’s war veterans are receiv- 
ing monthly disability compensation 
payments for service-connected disabil- 
ities—some 2 million—the DAV can 
never aspire to become the largest of the 
several veteran organizations. Never- 


theless, since shortly after its formation 


in 1920, the DAV National Headquarters, 
located in Cincinnati, Ohio, has main- 
tained the largest staff, of any veteran 
organization, of full-time trained na- 
tional service officers, 138 of them, who 
are located in the 63 regional and 3 dis- 
trict offices of the U.S. Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and in its central office in 
Washington, D.C. 

They there have ready access to the 
official claim records of those claimants 
who have given them their powers of 
attorney. All of them being war-handi- 
capped veterans themselves, these serv- 
ice officers are sympathetic and alert as 
to the problems of other less well-in- 
formed claimants. 

DAV SERVICES IN ARKANSAS 


The DAV maintains two national serv- 
ice officers in Arkansas as follows: Wil- 
liam S. Hoshal and George N. Richard- 
son with their office being located at the 
VA regional office, 555 Building, 211 
Broadway, Little Rock. The DAV de- 
partment commander this year is Mr. 
Reeder Dildy, route 5, Nashville, and Mr. 
Hoshal serves as department adjutant. 
The national second junior vice com- 

*‘mander is Mr. Billie Rocky Dunn, Box 
694, Conway, and the alternate national 
executive committeeman for the 14th 
district is Mr. Hosea Gipson, 1304 Wal- 
nut Street, Jonesboro. 

There are three Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals in Arkansas in which 
the DAV has a Veterans’ Administration 
voluntary service representative as fol- 
lows: Mr. Forrest B. Nail, Route 3, 
Fayetteville, is located at the 254-bed GM 
hospital at Fayetteville; Mr. Marshall 
Crabtree, 1616 West 14th Street, Little 
Rock, is located at both the 591-bed GM 
hospital at Little Rock and the 2,062-bed 
NP and GM hospital at North Little 
Rock. 

During the last fiscal year, the VA 
paid out $70,955,000 for its veteran pro- 
gram in Arkansas, including $19,619,876 
disability compensation to its 21,827 
service-disabled veterans. ‘These Fed- 
eral expenditures in Arkansas furnish 
substantial purchasing power in all com- 
munities. Only about 8 percent are 
members of the 29 DAV chapters in 
Arkansas. - 

This 8 percent record is strange, in 
view of the very outstanding record of 
personalized service activities and ac- 
complishments of the DAV national 
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service officers in behalf of Arkansas vet- 
erans and dependents during the last 10 
fiscal years, as revealed by the following 
statistics: 


Claimants contacted, esti- 


SE vie hatin De aitin oe oa 48, 862 
Claim Folders reviewed__...- 40, 719 
Appearances before Rating 

NE ile oc acid iene 2,119 
Compensation increases ob- 

Ee, SS ee 2, '752 
Service connections obtained- 711 
Nonservice. pensions......--- 828 
Death benefits obtained -.-__-_ 64 
Total monetary benefits ob- 

SE ciektindoauinbenam $1, 068, 558. 07 


These above figures do not include the 
accomplishments of other National 
Service Officers on duty in the central 
office of the Veterans’ Administration, 
handling appeals and reviews, or in its 
three district offices, handling death and 
insurance cases. Over the last 10 years, 
they reported 83,611 claims handled in 
such district offices, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $20,850,335.32, and in 
the central office, they handled 58,282 
reviews and appéals, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $5,337,389.05. Propor- 
tionate additional benefits were thereby 
obtained for Arkansas veterans, their de- 
pendents, and their survivors. 

SERVICES BEYOND STATISTICS 


These figures fail properly to paint the 
picture of the extent and value of the 
individualized advice, counsel, and as- 
sistance extended to all of the claimants 
who have contacted DAV national serv- 
ice officers in person, by telephone, and 
by letter. 

Pertinent advice. was furnished to all 
disabled veterans—only about 10 per- 
cent of whom were DAV members—their 
dependents, and others, in response to 
their varied claims for service connec- 
tion, disability compensation, medical 
treatment, hospitalization, prosthetic 
appliances, vocational training, insur- 
ance, death compensation or pension, 
VA guarantee loans-for homes, farms, 
and businesses, and so forth. Helpful ad- 
vice was.also given as to counseling and 
placement into suitable useful employ- 
ment—to utilize their remaining abili- 
ties—civil service _examinations, ap- 
pointments, retentions, retirement bene- 
fits, and multifarious other problems. 

Every claim presents different prob- 
lems, Too few Americans fully realize 
that governmental benefits are not auto- 
matically awarded to disabled veterans— 
not given on a silver platter. Fre- 
quently, because of lack of official rec- 
ords, death or disappearance of former 
buddies and associates, lapse of memory 
with the passage of time, lack of in- 
formation and experience, proof of the 
legal service connection of a disability 
becomes extremely difficult—too many 
times impossible. 

A VA Claims and Rating Board can 
Obviously not grant favorable action 
merely based on the opinions, impres- 
sions or conclusions of persons who 
submit notarized affidavits. Specific, 
detailed, pertinent facts are essential. 

The VA, which acts as judge and jury, 
cannot properly prosecute claims against 
itself. As the defendant, in effect, the 
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U.S. Veterans’ Administration must 
award the benefits provided under the 
laws administered by it, only under cer- 
tain conditions. 

A DAV national service officer can and 
does advise a claimant precisely why 
his claim may previously have been 
denied and then specifies what addi- 
tional evidence is essential. The claim- 
ant must necessarily bear the burden of 
obtaining such fact-giving affidavit evi- 
dence. The experienced national service 
officer will, of course, advise him as to 
its possible improvement, before present- 
ing same to the adjudication agency, in 
the light of all of the circumstances and 
facts, and of the pertinent laws, prece- 
dents, regulations, and schedule of dis- 
ability ratings. No DAV national serv- 
ice officer, I feel certain, ever uses his 
skill, except in behalf of worthy claim- 
ants, with justifiable claims. 

The VA has denied more claims than 
it has allowed—because most claims are 
not properly prepared. It is very sig- 
nificant, as pointed out by the DAV 
acting national director of claims, 
Chester A. Cash, that a much higher 
percentage of those claims, which have 
been prepared and presented with the 
aid of a DAV national service officer, are 
eventually favorably acted upon, than 
is the case as to those claimants who 
have not given their powers of attorney 
to any such special advocate. 

LOSSES BY REVIEWS 


Another fact not generally known is 
that, under the overall review of claims 
inaugurated by the VA some 4 years ago, 
the disability compensation payments of 
about 37,200 veterans have been discon- 
tinued, and reduced as to about 27,300 
others at an aggregate loss to them of 
more than $28 million per year. About 
one-tenth of 1 percent of such discon- 
tinuances and reductions have probably 
occurred as to disabled veterans in Ar- 
kansas with a consequent loss of about 
$296,400 per year. 

Most of these unfortunate claimants 
were not represented by the DAV or 
by any other veteran organization. 
Judging by the past, such unfavorable 
adjudications will occur as to an addi- 
tional equal number or more during the 
next 3 years, before such review is com- 
pleted. I urge every disabled veteran 
in Arkansas to give his power of attorney 
to the national service officer of the DAV, 
or of some other veteran organization, 
or of the American Red Cross, just as 
a protective measure. 

The average claimant who receives 
helpful advice probably does not realize 
the background of training and experi- 
ence of a competent expert national 
service officer. 

COSTS OF DAV SERVICES 


Measured by the DAV’s overall costs 
of about $12,197,600 during a 10-year 
period, one would find that it has ex- 
pended about $3.50 for each claim folder 
reviewed, or about $8.80 for each rating 
board appearance, or, again, about $22.70 
for. each favorable award obtained, or 
about $123 for each service connection 
obtained, or about $54 for each com- 
pensation increase obtained, and has ob- 
tained about $14.10 of direct monetary 
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benefits for claimants for each dollar 
expended by the DAV for its national 
service officer setup. Moreover, such 
benefits will generally continue for many 
years. = 
METHODS OF PROVIDING SERVICES 


Evidently, most claimants are not 
aware of the fact that the DAV recéives 
no Government subsidy whatsoever. 
The DAV is enabled to maintain its na- 
tionwide staff of expert national service 
officers primarily because of income from 
membership dues collected by its local 
chapters and from the net income on its 
Idento-Tag—miniature automobile li- 
cense tags—project, owned by the DAV 
and operated by its employees, most of 
whom are disabled veterans, their wives, 
or their widows, or other handicapped 
Americans—a rehabilitation project is 
thus furnishing them with useful em- 
ployment. Incidentally, without check- 
ing as to whether they had previously 
sent in a donation, more than 1,400,000 
owners of sets of lost keys have received 
them back from the DAV’s Idento-Tag 
department, 1,859 of whom, during the 
last 8 years, were Arkansas residents. 

Every eligible veteran, by becoming a 
DAV member, and by explaining these 
factors to fellow citizens, can help the 
DAV to procure such much-needed public 
support as will enable it to maintain its 
invaluable nationwide service setup on 
@ more adequate basis. So much more 
could be accomplished for distressed dis- 
abled veterans, if the DAV could be en- 
abled, financially, to maintain an expert 
service officer in every one of the 173 
VA hospitals. 

MEMORIAL HONOR ROLL 


During the last 10 years, the DAV has 
also relied on appropriations from its 
separately incorporated trustee, the DAV 
Service Foundation, aggregating $3,300,- 
000 exclusively for salaries to its national 
service officers. Its reserves having been 
thus nearly exhausted, the DAV Service 
Foundation is therefore very much in 
need of the generous support of all ser- 
viced claimants, DAV members, and 
other social-minded Americans—by di- 
rect donations, by designations in insur- 
ance policies, by bequests in wills, by as- 
signments of stocks and bonds, and by 
establishing special types of trust funds. 

A special type of memorial] trust fund 
originated about 3 years ago with con- 
cerned disabled veteran members of the 
DAV chapter in Butte, Mont., which es- 
tablished the first Perpetual Rehabilita- 
tion Fund of $1,000 with the DAV Service 
Foundation to which it recently added 
another $100. Since then, every DAV 
unit in that State has established such 
a special memorial trust fund, ranging 
from $100 to $1,100, equavilent to about 
$4 per DAV member—an excellent ob- 
jective for all other States. Benefactors 
from 26 States have, up to this time, be- 
come enrolled on the memorial honor 
role. 

Inasmuch as only the interest earn- 
ing from special donations will be avail- 
able for appropriation to the DAV for 
its use in maintaining its national serv- 
ice officer program in the State of resi- 
dence of each such benefactor, this is an 
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excellent objective also for Arkansas. 
Each such special benefactor is enrolled 
on a permanent memorial honor roll 
which, up dated, is then included in the 
annual report of the DAV and of its 
incorporated trustee, the DAV Service 
Foundation, to the U.S. Congress. 

Each claimant who has received any 
such free rehabilitation service can help 
to make it possible for the DAV to con- 
tinue this excellent rehabilitation serv- 
ice for other distressed disabled veterans 
and their dependents in Arkansas by 
sending in donations to the DAV Serv- 
ice Foundation, 631 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington 4, D.C. Every such 
“serviced” claimant who is eligible can 
and should also become a DAV member, 
preferably a.life member, for which the 
total fee is $100—$50 to those born be- 
fore January 1, 1902 or World War I 
veterans—payable in installments with- 
in 2 full fiscal year periods. 

Every American can help to make our 
Government more representative by be- 
ing a supporting member of at least one 
organization which reflects his inter- 
ests and viewpoints—labor unions, trade 
associations and various religious, fra- 
ternal and civic associations. All of 
America’s veterans ought to be members 
of one or more of the patriotic, service- 
giving veteran organizations. All of 
America’s disabled defenders, who are 
receiving disability compensation, have 
greatly benefited by their own official 
voice-__the DAV. 





Youths Give a Helping Hand 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I wish 
to include in the Record an article by 
Mary Ellen Wolfe in the July 8 edition 
of the Dayton (Ohio) Journal Herald. 
The article is typical of the encourage- 
ment shown by the Journal Herald to 
worthwhile. community projects. The 
fact that it features our teenagers in 
their volunteer work at the Dayton Vet- 
erans’ Administration Center is particu- 
larly noteworthy, and I wish to com- 
mend these young people and Mr. Ray 
Q. Bumgarner, manager of the Veterans’ 
Administration Center: 

Yourus Give A HELPING Hanp 
(By Mary Ellen Wolfe) 

Teenagers are taking over at Dayton 
Veterans’ Administration Center. And the 
vets love it. 

A junior volunteer program is gaining 
momentum here and across the Nation as 
young helpers roll up their sleeves or don 
pinafores to perform tasks like these: 

1. Push wheelchairs for hospital patients 
unable to do it themselves. 

2. Work in central service to prepare medi- 
cal and surgical supplies for use on the 
wards. 

3. Feed men four times their age and too 
helpless to lift a knife or fork, , 
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Now that the new theater-recreation 
building is open, the teenagers are taking 
on other assignments—as ushers in the 
theater and pinsetters for the veterans 
bowling. 

None get paid—except in smiles from ap- 
preciative veterans. 

Donald Deis of 613 St. Paul Avenue, a Wil- 
bur Wright High School senior, and John 
Becker, a Centerville High School senior, al- 
ready are veteran volunteer pinsetters. 

They have been spending three afternoons 
a week that way since vacation started. 

Why, when they could be earning money 
for themselves the same way? 

Becker shrugs and says, “It’s fun, and I 
like to do anything I can to help them out.” 

Yesterday was X-ray day at the VA for 
Don and John and a group of their friends 
who plan to devote part of their vacations 
to volunteer work. 

“All junior volunteers are given chest X- 
rays for their protection and ours,” said C. L. 
Nordstrom, chief of special services for the 
Dayton center. 

Those signing up for service yesterday in- 
cluded volunteers recruited by Junior Red 
Cross and Camp Fire Girls and members of 
Phi Epsilon fraternity, a boys’ philanthropic 
group formed by Fairview and Colonel White 
high school students. 

Jay Meiselman, of 230 Hornwood Drive, 
president of the fraternity, reported 12 to 
15 members are going to spend the summer 
helping the veterans. 

On weekends four junior volunteers feed 
selected patients in ward 1 in Brown Hos- 
pital. These are patients too helpless to do 
it themselves. 

Three others wheel wheelchair patients 
each Sunday from Brown Hospital to chapel 
services in the auditorium and assist chap- 
lains with preparations for the services. 

For Saturday afternoon picture shows 
three other junior volunteers usher and help 
handicapped veterans find places in the audi- 
torium. 

“The program is growing and expanding, 
but we are doing it rather slowly. It’s new to 
us,” Nordstrom says. “We feel junior volun- 
teers have to be ‘appropriately placed and 
given more orientation, more instruction and 
individual attention.” 

He reports patients accept the junior vol- 
unteers enthusiastically. 

“They bring something youth has which 
adults can’t bring. They really add new 
spirit,” says Nordstrom. 

Ray Q. Bumgarner, station manager, added 
that it is planned to make the junior volun- 
teer program here a year-round one rather 
than a summertime replacement program as 
the project originally started out nationally. 

Lana Schumacher, of 5316 Markey Road, a 
senior at Julienne, helps at Wright-Patter- 
son Air Force Base and at the VAC. She has 
folded bandages, prepared supplies, served 
food at a picnic for veterans and now is 
scheduled to usher. 

Lana says, “It makes us feel good to be 
helping someone else. The veterans seem to 
appreciate it, too.” 





The Growing Threat to Reciprocal Trade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 
Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, because 


the reciprocal trade program has accom- 
plished so much in cementing our 
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friendship with other nations, despite 
the fact that some of our foreign aid has 
tended to destroy some of these friend- 
ships, I wish to include as part of my 
remarks an editorial which appeared in 
the Kansas City Times—morning Kansas 
City Star—of Monday, May 18, 1959: 

Tue GROWING THREAT TO RECIPROCAL TRADE 


The opponents of reciprocal trade were 
pretty well hushed up by the renewal of the 
Trade Act last year. Now they seem to have 
found their voices again. 

They form an articulate minority pressure 
group that has found some sincere reinforce- 
ment among American manufacturers who 
are having trouble with foreign competition. 
As usual, most believers in a liberal trade 
policy are sitting out the debate. We hope 
they don't wait until it is too late. 

The present Reciprocal Trade Act runs for 
3 more years and it is unlikely that even 
a Congress susceptible to the blandishments 
of the protectionism could do an abrupt 
about-face. But little omens of the day are 
disturbing. Recently, for example, the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce retreated a step from 
its traditional liberal trade policy. The pro- 
tectionists were at work during the annual 
meeting in Washington. 

A casual observer might get the impres- 
sion that the United States is, in fact, being 
fizeced every time it entered the world mar- 
ket prices. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Since 1953, imports have increased at 
a faster rate than exports. That was to be 
expected as the other trading nations of the 
free world got on their industrial feet. But 
exports have shown a greater dollar increase. 
Last yéar exports totaled $9.4 billion com- 
pared with imports of $3.9 billion. That 
strikes us as a pretty good business arrange- 
ment. 

Trade is a two-way street, and there is the 
great weakness of the argument for high 
tariffs. Other nations must have dollars 
to buy American goods. A retreat behind 
higher tariffs and rigid quotas would cer- 
tainly cut down their sales in this country. 
The chain reaction would reduce our sales 
abroad and hurt American business. From 
the foreign policy point of view, it would 
certainly weaken U.S. world leadership. 

Foreign competition, in the atmosphere of 


postwar recovery, has been inevitable. But - 


the recovery of the free world is vital to 
American interests. Obviously some indus- 
tries are hurt by imports, and their problems 
cannot be ignored. The reciprocal trade law, 
through the escape clause, provides the chan- 
nels for reasonable relief. Thus recently a 
Presidential proclamation reduced the wool 
import quota 700,000 pounds. 

Of course, the escape clause could be 
abused and the principle of reciprocity de- 
stroyed. That has not happened so far. But, 
apparently, the ground is being prepared for 
a full-scale assault on the trade law when it 
expires again in 1962. Those who believe 
that reciprocal trade best serves the inter- 
ests of the Nation had better begin to fight 
back. 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Young Republican National Convention 
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which was held in Denver, Colo., June 
17-21, was marked by a great display 
of vigor and enthusiasm and a rededi- 
cation to high moral principles in poli- 
tical thinking by the Young Republican 
delegates assembled there from all-sec- 
tions of the country. 

As an active Young Republican, I 
wish to pay tribute to the sincerity and 
strength of convictions of these dedi- 
cated young men and women. I, there- 
fore, place in the Recorp as a statement 
worthy of serious attention and thought 
the platform adopted at this recent 
Young Republican National Convention: 
PLATFORM ADOPTED AT YOUNG REPUBLICAN 


NaTIONAL CONVENTION, DENVER, COLO., 
JUNE 17-21, 1959 
PREAMBLE 


We bélieve that the United States of © 


America is a great and prosperous Nation 
because its citizens are given the maximum 
opportunity to develop themselves spiritual- 
ly, intellectually and materially. 

As young people we are determined to 
play an active role in the formation of poli- 
cies that will insure the advancement of 
these great American traditions as a force 
for progress through individual freedom. 

We believe that our Nation has, in this 
era of atomic and nuclear advancement, the 
greatest Opportunities for growth and ex- 
pansion in its history. To fully realize this 
great potential for the future, present gov- 
ernmental actions must be based on the 
concept of individual freedom allowing our 
free enterprise system to operate with the 
minimum of interference from government. 

As young people concerned with the fu- 
ture of our economy we believe that as a 
Nation, we must live within our means. We 
commend the-Republican administration for 
defense of the sound American dollar de- 
spite the persistent actions of the Democrat 
Congress to undermine this vital program. 

In the field of health, welfare, and educa- 
tion we believe in the concept of local gov- 
ernmental assumption of responsibility 
wherever practical. 

We firmly believe that the long range in- 
terest of labor and management in our so- 
ciety is identical. 

We further believe that mature manage- 
ment and mature labor are capable of re- 
conciling their differences without inter- 
ference of government. 

We believe that the business climate cre- 
ated by the present Republican adminis- 
tration has encouraged and supported busi- 
ness growth and expansion, permitting each 
individual to create for himself and his 
family a solid basis for financial security 
and spiritual development. 

We believe in a continuing and deter- 
mined fight against the powers of atheistic 
communism and the freeing of the enslaved 
Nations behind the Iron Curtain. 

We recognize that accelerated demands for 
water and power by both urban and agri- 
cultural areas must be met. We believe that 
government should encourage private in- 
terests to fulfill these needs wherever pos- 
sible. We vigorously support the Republican 
administration's efforts to give private in- 
dustry the basic responsibility in this field. 

As Young Republicans we pledge our- 
selves to working for a total governmental 
climate which will enable our Nation to 
enjoy continued progress in all areas. 

Sound Republican principles of govern- 
ment will provide the best means to achieve 


these goals. 
AGRICULTURE 


Mechanization and technological \develop- 
ments have advanced American agriculture 
to a point of efficiency and per capita pro- 
duction never before attained by man. This 
agricultural revolution, just as the indus- 
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trial revolution which preceded it, has 
brought into being many altogether new 
and different problems. Perhaps the great- 
est of these problems, both in its effect on 
national economy and difficulty of satisfac- 
tory solution, is, and has, in turn, been ag- 
gravated by other national problems such 
as inflation and the decreasing value of the 
American dollar, which has adversely effected 
the export of our agricultural products. 

In the past, the solution of these prob- 
lems besetting the agricultural segment of 
our economy has been sought through in- 
creased governmental control and regulation 
coupled with subsidies. 

Recognizing that our agricultural indus- 
try must remain strong, we are constantly 
seeking the best means to that end. Just 
as the Romans 2,000 years ago learned, we 
have found governmental controls have not 
satisfactorily solved our problems, 

Therefore we recommend the following 
policies as a means of keeping our agricul- 
tural economy free and strong: 

1. Adequate farm credit available to help 


‘the independent farmers obtain and utilize 


the advantages of our industrial progress. 

2. The reduction and elimination of gov- 
ernmental subsidies to inefficiencies in agri- 
culture, and the subsequent reduction of 
rigid governmental controls thereon. 

3. The encouragement of free and inde- 
pendent farmers who can combat rising pro- 
duction costs with greater per capita produc- 
tivity, lower unit cost, and greater individual 
income. 

4. The encouragement of agricultural pro- 
duction geared to the domestic and export 
market rather than to the false market cre- 
ated by governmental control purchases. 


BUSINESS 


We are proud of the economic principles 
underlying our system of democratic cap- 
italism, within the framework of which our 
Nation has traditionally derived its greatness 
and its strength from the vitality of free 
enterprise. We further believe that the eco- 
nomic and political freedom of the indi- 
vidual in our society can best be guaranteed 
and the dynamic growth of our Nation can 
best be maintained if more and more citi- 
zens are encouraged to become individual 
capitalists themselves; i.e., owners of the 
private means of creating wealth, by buy- 
ing an interest or share in our country’s 
business enterprises, farms, and financial in- 
stitutions. 


We applaud the success of the present 
Republican administration in halting the 
20-year growth of the Socialist octopus of 
Federal interference and urge the continued 
orderly withdrawal of the Federal Govern- 
ment from involvement in areas of our Na- 
tion’s productive economy which are more 
naturally and properly the province of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

We favor an economic climate which en- 
courages the growth and prosperity by both 
large and small business with the greatest 
possible freedom from governmental regula- 
tion—for both large and small business play 
vital roles in maintaining our economic 
health—but in the largest public interest we 
recognize the threat to true free enterprise 
from a system of unbridled monopoly and 
we feel it is essential to continue the sound 
vigorous and impartial execution of our na- 
tional antitrust statutes. 

Finally and specifically, we recognize the 
pressing need for the Republican-instituted 
Small Business Administration and commend 
its operations to date; but we also believe, 
ideally, that we should encourage additional 
sources of independent private venture capi- 
tal, and urge that the requirements for loans 
made by such private agencies to new and 
small businesses should be liberalized to the 
utmost degree consistent with the principles 
of sound fiscal management, 
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FISCAL POLICY 


We enthusiastically support the Republi- 
can demand for a sound American dollar. 

Inflation is the cruelest thief of all, it has 
been fostered by the free-spending Democrat 
administrations and Congresses of the recent 
past and wage raises, fostered by union power, 
unrelated to increases in productivity. Un- 
der these short-sighted policies, elderly and 
retired persons and others living on fixed 
incomes who have no great pressure groups 
to support them, have had their small in- 
comes and savings cut; often below the sub- 
sistence level. We believe our Nation must 
live within its means, the only road to sound 
growth is through savings. 

We believe that to foster, in the frame- 
work of a free choice economy, high employ- 
ment, stability of the economy, and to eradi- 
cate the corrosion of inflation the following 
policies are essential: 

1. All Government expenditures must meet 
the test of a true contribution either to na- 
tional security or national economic prog- 
ress—not to special interests. 

2. A budget surplus—this traditional Re- 
publican policy to be accomplished by drastic 
curtailment of Democrat pump-priming 
spending sprees, and further adoption of the 
substantive provisions of the Hoover Com- 
mission report, and decentralizing ideals of 
the Federal-State Action Committee. This 
necessary in order to accomplish the follow- 
ing policies: 

3. Gradual reduction, rather than raising 
of the national debt in these prosperous 
times. We must pay for Federal expenditures 
out of tax revenues. 

4. A general reduction of the present oner- 
ous level of taxation, and the according to 
everyone the privilege of building up a tax 
free savings reserve as proposed by Republi- 
eans in current legislation before Congress. 

5. We must improve our tax system to pro- 
vide more incentives for economic progress 
to make it fairer and widen acceptance by 
taxpayers. We, therefore believe in a 
thoroughgoing reform of the entire indi- 
vidual and corporate taxation system espe- 
cially in the following areas: (1) We believe 
that dividend credit should be raised; (2) 
these provisions, promulgated by the dis- 
credited New Deal, of our graduated income 
tax, which are only punitive and makes it 
hard for individuals to accumulate enough 
capital to start new businesses and create 
new jobs and provide little revenue. 

6. Democrats have tried to make the Fed- 
eral Reserve a political plum, and force it to 
foster the equivalent of printing press 
money; we deplore this policy and favor a 
strict credit policy by an independent Fed- 
eral Reserve, mindful of the classical re- 
straints of free interest rate trends and gold 
movements. This is most needful for the 
furthurence of international trade as infla- 
tion pushes up our prices and make it diffi- 
cult for us to compete with the rest of the 
world. 

FOREIGN POLICY 


Recognizing that the challenge of the 
future will be the leadership of the United 
States in world affairs, we the young people 
of our country accept that challenge and 


1. That economic and military aid to our 
allies, properly administered, be continued. 

2. That we make the peoples of the world 
aware of, and actively premote our principles 
of democracy, freedom, and the dignity of 
each individual human being; we also en- 
courage the continuation of the educational 
student exchange program with non-com- 
munist countries, 

3. That all Americans recognize the im- 
portance of world trade and material de- 
velopment to the United States and the free 
world through international economic co- 
operation, and 
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a. gradual and mutual lowering of trade 
barriers. 

b. long term loans to other nations or a 
sound economic basis rather than direct aid 
where possible. 

ce. encouraging expanded private capital 


4nvestment in other nations of the world. 


4, That we lead the cause of a free world 
through the support of the United Nations, 
NATO, regional pacts, and other means of 
international cooperation. 

5. We morally condemn the rape of Tibet 
and Hungary and the Communist colonial 
tyranny over other free people of the world. 

6. That. we espouse the policies formulated 
by John Foster Dulles to maintain and build 
our strength against the most serious threat 
to man and civilization—International com- 
munism—to condemn and prevent aggres- 
sion wherever it may occur, and to infuse in 
our international relations the benefits of 
personal contact with leaders of other na- 
tions and the necessity of standards of in- 
ternational morality. 

We advocate the maintenance of our firm 
stand against Communist aggression by re- 
fusing to recognize the private governments 
of Red China and East Germany; by con- 
tinuing to- oppose the admission of Red 
China and East Germany to the United Na- 
tions. 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Health statistics reflect the remarkably 
high level of health of the American people. 
In order to further improve the general 
health of our people voluntary health in- 
surance of many different kinds have been 
made available through competitive enter- 
prise that is cushioning the shock of the 
cost of illness to the majority of our people. 

To maintain these advances and promote 
continuing progress we pledgé our support 
to the healing professions in their enter- 
prising efforts to promote better health for 
all Americans. 

We support the free-enterprise system in 
health because of its ability to achieve its 
objectives. We oppose all efforts to impose 
Government control over the medical pro- 
fession and other healing arts through com- 
pulsory health insurance or other proposals 
that seek that end—and commend the efforts 
of voluntary health insurance groups to- 
gether with the medical profession in finding 
adequate methods of providing care for our 
aged population and lower income families 
without Federal intervention and control. 

We endorse Federal financial support of 
research in health as long as such funds can 
be used with maximum efficiency when pri- 
vate financing is not available. We there- 
fore urge continued cooperation in the pro- 
gram of research fellowships,grants and in- 
formation pooling and dissemination among 
the National Institutes of Health and the 
public and private health institutions and 
foundations. — 

We support continued progress in voca- 
tional training. 

We believe that basic protection against 
loss of income should be provided by private 
means and that the old-age and survivors 
program should be a supplementary source. 

We commend the Republican administra- 
tion for taking the initiative in the pro- 
moting of a broader study of the problems 
of aging and encouraging the interchange of 
information on the subject to private agen- 
cies. so that they can better serve their local 
communities. . 

We reaffirm our faith in the American 
tradition to insure freedom of education by 
removing our schools and colleges as far as 
possible from politics and relying upon con- 
trol by the Federal Government. 

Mindful of the inevitable connection be- 


public education and school construction. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Young Republican National Federa- 
tion reaffirms its historic position in the 
fundamental truth that all men are created 
equal before the law without regard to race, 
creed, or national origjn. 

We encourage all loyal Americans to mani- 
fest a continuing interest publicly and pri- 
vately in sound programs designed to protect 
the civil rights of all persons. 

Recognizing the inherent worth and dig- 
nity of each individual, Young Republicans 
realize that this Nation will reach its total 
strength only when there is an opportunity 
for each individual to employ his talents to 
the full extent of his ability free from dis- 
crimination and prejudice. 

The young Republicans are aware that 
conformity to recently developed concepts 
of equal protection of the laws will require 
major social, economic, and cultural adjust- 
ments in some situations. In this regard, 
the Young Republicans commit themselves 
to the all important task of providing com- 
munity leadership to assure the necessary 
conformity. 

We favor a program of positive policies in 
civil rights. 

LABOR 


The Republican Party is for the working 
men and women of America. We are deter- 
mined that these people shall prosper and 
share in the fruits of our free enterprise 
economy. 

The Republican Party seeks to achieve: 

1. A high level of employment and low 
unemployment. 

2. Better job opportunities for all, and re- 
duction of the causes of unemployment. 

3. Higher living standards based upon in- 
creased productivity. 

4. Better balances between labor and man- 
agement in the area of free collective bar- 
gaining, with only the minimum of Govern- 
ment intervention that is needed to protect 
the public interest and prevent the abuse of 
power. 

5. Scrupulous protection of the rights and 
freedom of individual union members. 

We propose the following measures to check 
existing abuses by labor unions: 

1. The prohibition of the secondary boy- 
cott, refusal to handle goods, and other 
means by which pressure is brought on labor 
or business organizations not involved in a 
labor dispute. 

2. The prohibition of unjustified organiza- 
tion, or “blackmail” picketing. 

3. The assurance that union elections will 
be conducted by secret ballot in a truly free 
and fair manner. 

4. The full disclosure of union finances 
for the benefit of dues-paying members. 

5. A thorough investigation of the feasible 
application of antitrust laws to the big, in- 
dustrywide union organizations. 

6. Rigid enforcement of the ban on politi- 
cal contributions by labor unions. 

7. Protection of union members from in- 
voluntary political assessment by their offi- 
cers. 

We believe that the active cooperation of 
labor, management, and Government is es- 
sential to the full realization of America’s 
fabulous potential. We must demonstrate 
that the long-range interests of these three 
groups are the same, and we must strive to 
arrive at the point where labor and business 
recognize their mutual needs to work har- 
moniously together to build a stronger, more 
prosperous Nation. ‘ 


INTERIOR AFFAIRS 


We recognize the need for the continua- 
tion and expansion of production, transmis~ 
sion, and distribution of power to the people 
of the United States for their benefit and 
economic progress: 

1. The production, transmission, and dis- 
tribution of power, including the commercial 
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production of electric power from atomic ma~ 
terials, should be primarily a function of pri- 
vate enterprise either cooperative or nonco- 
operative. The entry of the Federal Govern- 
ment into the power business should be re- 
stricted to those instances where adequate 
development absolutely cannot be obtained 
from private enterprise. 

2. Present public power projects should 
not be expanded but restricted in their pres- 
ent scope. We believe that public power 
projects should be gradually returned to pri- 
vate enterprise wherever feasible. 

3. We believe that private enterprise is 
capable of providing for our basic needs. 
The Government should do for the people 
only those things which are beyond the re- 
sources and capabilities of private enterprise 
to perform. 

We recognize the future of our Nation de- 
pends vitally on how well we develop aud 
conserve our natural resources. 

1. We favor the maximum participation of 
individuals, local agencies, and local govern- 
ment in the development of water projects. 
Federal participation in water development 
projects should only be in cooperation with 
State and local interests. 

2. The Federal Government should refrain 
from encroaching upon the individual] State’s 
jurisdictions of water rights, mineral rights, 
and conservation, due to the fact that these 
matters are inherently the responsibility of 
the States and local government. 

SUPREME COURT 


We endorse the time-honored American 
principle of the separation of governmental 
powers—executive, judicial, and legislative. 
With regard to the continuing controversy 
over the Supreme Court of the United States, 
we urge that this key principle be observed 
by all branches of our National Government. 

We do not believe that other branches of 
the Government should try to place the 
Court in a subordinate role, or alter its status 
in our tripartite system because certain de- 
cisions of the Court proved unpopular. 

But by the same token we do not believe 
that the Court should usurp the functions 
rightfully belonging to other branches of our 
Government. We realize that the Court is 
but one of many subdivisions in our con- 
stitutional structure, and that the effect of 
its decisions may legitimately be open to 
criticism and legislative alteration. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


I. We actively support the President's mili- 
tant stand against Communist tyranny, and 
his efforts to improve our missile defense and 
retaliatory power with greater efficiency, to 
be obtained through concentrating efforts 
into fewer, more capable. channels with 
greater economies and better results; rather 
than the gargantuan program of indiscrimi- 
nate spending as proposed by the current 
Democrat leadership. We urge that the ad- 
ministration move to speed up and complete 
the implementation of the Defense Re- 
organization Act of 1958 in order to effect 
economies to strengthen our entire defense 
effort. We also favor the President's strategy 
which further allows for an adequate stand- 
ing conventional Military Establishment to 
be a safeguard against so-called brush wars. 

It. We recommend that the country re- 
ward in a tangible manner those veterans 
who have made unusual sacrifices in the 
armed services of this country. 


Ill. We favor an aggressive assault on all 
forms of subversion, both from criminal acts 
and ideological warfare, to be carried on by 
the Un-American Activities Committee, the 
FBI, and arms of both State and Federal 
Governments. This to be effectuated by 


comprehensive legislation which will enable: : 
the judiciary to enforce vigorously the 


ciearly stated will of the people with re- 
gard to the course for individual rights and 
due process of law. 
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An Observant Survey of the Status of 
Military Forces in East Germany by 
NBC Berlin Correspondent John Rich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of the status of the Communist 
puppet government in East Germany is 
one that has recently figured promi- 
nently in the news, as the Geneva delib- 
erations over the future of Berlin con- 
tinue. Also important in these consid- 
erations is the military status of this 
country, and the potential threat which 
their armed forces might represent to 
our safety in Western Europe in the 
event that the Soviet government should 
decide to employ them. In that con- 
nection, I was very much interested in 
a report on some of the military develop- 
ments that have taken place in this 
Soviet-dominated zone of Germany 
which appeared in the Reporter maga- 
zine for June 11. The author of this ar- 
ticle, Mr. John Rich, is presently, the 
NBC correspondent in Berlin and has 
had a distinguished record which qual- 
ifies him to be a keen observer of these 
matters. I had the pleasure of serving 
in the Navy during the war with Mr. 
Rich and I know of his experience not 
only in Europe but in the Far East. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include his article, and commend it to 
‘the consideration of my colleagues: 

II—TuHeE RELUCTANT WARRIORS 
(By John Rich) 

Bertin.—During the recent international 
trade fair in Leipzig, when East Germany 
stispended for a few days many of its police- 
state regulations, a unit of the Volksarmee, 
celebrating the third anniversary of its 
founding—or rather its “coming out’—held 
open house at its barracks. Families wan- 
dered about, soldiers on cheir ‘best behavior 
tried to be helpful, and shouting children 
climbed over trucks and jeeps and squinted 
through the barrels of the big Soviet-made 
guns lined up on the parade ground. This 
was a field-artillery regiment. 

A bright-faced Oberleutnant who cordially 
offered to show me around explained that 
all the heavy equipment was Russian-made. 
“We don’t manufacture arms in the German 
Democratic Republic,” he confided proudly. 
He was correct as far as heavy arms are 
concerned, but East Germany now does turn 
out some small arms and small-caliber am- 
munition. 

East Germany doesn't get the very latest 
in Soviet equipment, but its weapons are 
not all merely castoffs either. Tank crews 
now drive T-54 medium tanks and Stalin 
heavies, as well as the more plentiful T-—34’s. 
In addition to the big field guns I saw, East 
German troops have a modern Soviet twin- 
barreled 57 millimeter antiaircraft gun and a 
new auxiliary-propelled 85 millimeter field 
gun. As far as is known in the West they 
have no rockets or nuclear weapons, and the 
chances of the Soviets’ ever giving the Volks- 
armee nuclear weapons appear slight, al- 
though its troops undergo field training 
simulating conditions of nuclear warfare. 

My guide explained proudly that his is a 
strictly volunteer army, in contrast to that 
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of West Germany, which depends on the 
draft. Morale is high, he said, because of 
good relations between officers and enlisted 
men. He showed me in pantomime how he 
himself puts ina month every year serving 
as a soldier, mopping floors and lugging 
trash. “Even our generals do it,” he added. 

Although the Volksarmee doesn’t depend 
on outright conscription, it has equally effec- 
tive pressures to meet recruiting needs. 
Higher education is denied a youth until he 
can show that he has put in his time-either 
in the army or in production. Young men 
are constantly under tremendous pressures 
from all sides. The Freie Deutsche Jugend, 
the East German counterpart of the Kom- 
somol, offers up its regular quota of volun- 
teers, as do most plants and factories. Half 
of the refugees fleeing to West Germany are 
under 25, and one of the main reasons they 
leave is to escape service in the Volksarmee. 


NEW DISGUISES FOR OLD 


The building of the East German army 
really started at Stalingrad with the sur- 
render of Field Marshal von Paulus. Officers 
from this group of prisoners of war formed 
the nucleus of the so-called barracks police, 
set up in 1948 by order of the Soviet occupy- 
ing forces. The barracks police was a crude 
camouflage for rearmament, begun long be- 
fore rearming was undertaken in West 
Germany. 

By 1952 the barracks police numbered 110,- 
000, the strength of the present East German 
army. There are many theories why the size 
hasn’t been increased in the past 7 years. 
One plausible explanation is that the Soviets 
just don’t trust it and don’t want to too large. 
There is also the expense of equipping it. 
But whatever the reason, the end result is 
that by keeping its size static the army can 
be purged of undesirable elements and main- 
tained ‘as a tough, hard-hitting corps. It is 
estimated that it now has enough well- 
trained officers to double its present size. 
Only in 1956 did this oversize East German 
police force shed its disguise and emerge 
publicly as an army. 

Soviet supervision has been close. At one 
time the Russian “Sovietniks” are said to 
have even worn East German uniforms. But 
now there is a report that Russian advisers 
have been withdrawn from the lower levels, 
an indication of the army’s progress. Many 
of the influential German officers in the 
Volksarmee have lived long periods in Russia 
and some even have Soviet citizenship. At 
Leipzig I asked if there weren't any old Nazis 
inthearmy. After pressing my point I got an 
admission that there were a few, “just a tiny 
fraction, and anyway those we have re- 
formed.” 

East German soldiers are being treated 
with more respect by the Soviets these days. 
There were times when Russian officers re- 
fused to shake hands with their counter- 
parts. That has changed. The two armies 
now have a program for exchange of folk 
dancers and other cultural attractions, and 
they conduct some joint exercise. Last year 
the East Germans maneuvered with the 
four-hundred-thousand-man Soviet garrison 
force on the division level. They also con- 
ducted joint operations with the Poles and 
Czechs. 

The Volksarmee helmet is entirely new. 
I’ve heard it described variously as Ger- 
man-Russian and as a cross between the 
Swiss and Czech helmets. The uniform and 
other personal equipment, however, are 
strictly old German. While researching this 
article I was sorting through some pictures 
with a former German Wehrmacht officer 
who is now in West Berlin specializing in 
information about the East. “Look at those 
packs,” he said, pointing to a picture of 
East German soldiers outfitted with canteen, 
mess kit, and poncho. “That,” he said, too 
nostalgically I thought, “is the very same 
pack with which we conquered France.” 
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The Volksarmee has, or had, seven di- 
visions, two of them tank divisions and the 
others motorized rifle divisions. Western 
intelligence sources believe one rifle division 
has been broken up and cannibalized to 
build the others up to strength. Like their 
Russian counterparts, the divisions are self- 
contained units with high speed and heavy 
firepower, carrying with them their armor, 
supply, intelligence, and artillery units. The 
greatest shortcoming seems to be in trans- 
portation and supply. The army also has 
its women’s auxiliary corps, which fills jobs 
in intelligence, medicine, administration, 
and meteorology. 

Western experts have described Com- 
munist Party supervision over the East Ger- 
man Army as “almost perfect.” Party boss 
Walter Ulbricht seems to be doing a better 
job in this respect than Stalin did. The 
party controls education completely and pro- 
motions of officers must have party sanction. 

Willi Stoph, East German Defense Minister, 
is a member of the central committee, which 
directs the army and assigns political officers 
to it. But in the same way that the central 
committee of the party itself has its own 
party organization, so in the army there are 
unit party cells operating independently of 
the political officers assigned from above. 
There is a third type of party contact, In 
towns and cities where army units are sta- 
tioned, civilians from the local parties con- 
tact the army, join in social life, conduct 
propaganda work, and generally keep an eye 
on things. 

Backing up the regular army, and consid- 
ered equally reliable, is the border police. 
This force comprises some 40,000 men 
equipped with tanks and antitank guns. 
They can be counted on as equal to a couple 
of extra divisions in case of trouble. Like 
Volksarmee recruits, they take the military 
oath. 

Most of the border police are stationed 
along the West German border, but there’s 
a special unit whose title is “Ring Around 
Berlin.” Its job is to guard the 150 miles of 
barbed-wire barricade around ‘Berlin, East 
and West. East Germans going to their cap- 
ital of East Berlin must also be screened care- 
fully because once there they can easily slip 
into West Berlin as defectors. 

Going down the line in military effective- 
ness, next come the alert police, stationed 
mainly in state and county seats to protect 
strategic utilities. There are about 20,000 
of them. Then there are the 8,000 railway 
police, who have their own antiaircraft guns. 

Following the 1953 uprising, the Kampf- 
gruppe were organized. These are factory 
workers who train as a paramilitary group. 
They have small arms, which are kept locked 
up in their plants except for training and on 
ceremonial occasions. At first the Kampf- 
gruppe wore plain overalls with red arm- 
bands, but now they’re blossoming forth in 
military-looking gray uniforms. They train 
on weekends, and Ulbricht plans eventually 
to get 10 to 15 percent of plant membership 
in the groups. Many discharged soldiers 
enter the Kampfgruppe. 

Refugees coming through West Berlin say 
that hundred-man Kampfgruppe units are 
being trained as parachutists north of Berlin 
at what is purportedly a glider school. Ac- 
cording to the refugees, factory foremen and 
the technical intelligentsia, are being trained 
much as the Soviets developed their own 
partisans, 

The East German Navy and Air Force are 
much smaller than the Army. The air 
force has from 8,000 to 10,000 men and 
about a hundred tactical planes, including 
Mig 15’s and and 17's. The Soviets them- 
selves handle the air defense of East Ger- 
many, and its radar stations are tied in 
directly with the Russian warning system, 
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WILL IT FIGHT? 


The East German Army is the elite of this 
extensive military system. The decisive 

is: Will the army fight? 

Undoubtedly the Soviets would like to 
know the answer to that question as much 
as the West would. It relates directly to 
whether they will ever be able to pull their 
own troops out, leaving the Volksarmee to 
defend the country and especially to put 
down any internal uprising. 

Much depends on the circumstances of 
how trouble breaks out, who the oponent 
it, and how the battle is going. At Leipzig 
I asked East German soldiers whether, if 
West Germany gets nuclear arms, they will 
want them too. The answer came back: 
“No, we wouldn’t. Wewouldn’t want to use 
them against other Germans.” As of today 
East German soldiers would evidently find it 
difficult to open fire on their brothers in the 
West, or in the East. But they are under 
constant pressure to overcome this hesita- 
tion. 

In this respect, time seems to favor the 
Communist cause. For one thing, the 
longer German reunification is postponed, 
the more chance East German government 
leaders have of developing a popular feel- 
ing and support for their regime. If West 
Berlin can be eliminated and East Germany 
cut off completely from the West, then their 
Pp will be all the more effective, espe- 
cially if Germans in the Soviet zone lose 
hope and become indifferent. 

If the Soviets and the East German Com- 
munist leaders can convince the troops that 
there’s no future for them in the West, if 
they can develop in them a collective pride 
and persuade them that their new goals are 
valid, then East Germany will have a very 
effective little army. 





Gasoline Tax—Wrong Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will commence public hear- 
ings on the subject of the highway trust 
fund and the problems incident to the 
financing of the Federal highway pro- 
gram. Efforts to solve the highway 
financing problem through an increase 
of 1% cents in the Federal gasoline tax, 
as recommended by the Pfesident earlier 
this year, have attracted the concern of 
many people on both sides of this issue. 
In recent days editorials have appeared 
in the newspapers of Alabama in opposi- 
tion to any Federal gasoline-tax increase 
at this time. 

Under leave heretofore granted, I am 
inserting herewith in the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the Hartford (Ala.) News on June 25, 
1959. This editorial is earnestly com- 
mended to the Members of the House of 
Representatives for their careful study. 

’ The editorial follows: 
Wronc ANSWER 

Gasoline is certainly an.absolute necessity 

in this mechanical age.. About. 90 percent of 
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all gas sold goes into motor vehicles travel- 
ing the highways. And this essential com- 
modity carries a tax far higher than that 
levied on even extreme luxuries. 

Last year we consumed just under 60 bil- 
lion gallons of gas. The excise taxes levied 
on it by the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments are estimated at $4% billion. On 
the average, each gallon is taxed 9 cents— 
6 cents by the State and 3 cents by the Fed- 
eral Government. This is the equivalent of 
slightly more than 42 percent of the retail 
price. 

That is bad enough. But current pro- 
grams, if they go through, will make mat- 
ters much worse. For instance, a bill now 
in Congress would increase the Federal tax 
by exactly 50 percent, boosting it from 3 cents 
to 4% cents. 

The reason behind this proposal is that 
the fund which finances the multi-billion- 
dollar Federal highway program is in the red. 
But it need not be. A large share of the 
highway-user taxes the Government collects 
are diverted from highway purposes into the 
general funds. If all of those taxes were 
allocated fo highways, there’d be sufficient 
money to meet the commitments. 

If Congress doesn’t want to make that allo- 
cation, it should stretch out the highway 
program over a longer period of time so that 
tax revenues at existing rates can carry the 
load. Further upping of an already exces- 
sive tax on a necessity of modern life cer- 
tainly isn’t the right answer. 





“Rosy” Story on Braceros Blurs Real 
Situation 
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HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to draw the attention of this 
House to a feature article that was dis- 
tributed to the Nation’s newspapers by 
the Associated Press, and which was 
widely published in the issues of Sunday, 
July 5, 1959. 

This article deals with the braceros, 
who, as you know, are Mexican farm 
laborers, brought into this country under 
contract to work on our farms, especially 
during the harvest season. 

Many of my distinguished colleagues in 
this House share my concern for the 
wages, working conditions, housing, and 
health standards of farm labor in our 
country, especially the laborers who are 
hired for seasonal work on the large 
farms—the so-called factories in the 
field. The braceros are an important 
part of that work force, with some 400,- 
000 of them being brought into the coun- 
try for seasonal work each year. 

No informed person can deny the fact 
that many of the braceros, and many of 
our native migrant workers, live and toil 
under conditions that are an affront to 
human dignity and a disgrace in a free, 
democratic society. This fact has been 
recognized by the Secretary of Labor, by 
church leaders, by organized labor, by 
many responsible farmers, and by every- 
one else who has taken the trouble to in- 
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vestigate. The evidence is overwhelm- 
ing and indisputable. 


And yet, Mr. Speaker, in the Asso- 
ciated Press article to which I have re- 
ferred, quite a different picture is drawn. 

To be sure, the article recognizes that 
charges have been made against the 
wages and working conditions of 
braceros. But it then does its best to 
show that the charges are groundless. 

According to this article, the braceros 
are simple children of nature, delighted 
to discover the modern miracles of rail- 
road trains and indoor plumbing—and 
rich beyond their fondest dreams of 
avarice on wages that begin at 50 cents 
an hour. 

I might insert parenthetically, Mr. 
Speaker, that indoor plumbing is not by 
any means a universal “miracle” in mi- 
grant labor camps. 

What this Associated Press article 
says, in effect, is this: 

The braceros are better off than they were 
in Mexico. They are happy with their 
wages. They don’t know any better. Why 
spoil them with money they wouldn’t know 
how to spend and comforts they have never 
enjoyed? 

I am sure this sort of argument is 
familiar to you, Mr. Speaker, and to all 
the Members of this House who are old 
enough to remember the depression of 
the thirties and the beginnings of the 
New Deal. 

I remember the testimony of those 
who opposed the Federal minimum wage, 
who opposed social security legislation, 
who opposed the right of workers to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively. 

I remember the southern textile man- 
ufacturers, for example, who argued— 
and apparently they were serious about 
it—that wages of 25 cents and 30 cents 
an hour would simply lead their workers 
into temptation, and that this much 
money, coupled with a 40-hour week, 
would corrupt them into sloth, drunken- 
ness and riotous living. 

We as a people have long ago rejected 
that philosophy; and I am sure the 
Members of this House reject it today, 
with respect to farm workers—including 
the braceros—as well as industrial work- 
ers. 

We do not accept the notion that a 
man is a pig because he has been forced 
to live in a sty. But that is what this 
whole concept of the “simple children of 
nature,” presented by the Associated 
Press article, would have us believe. 

The fact that such a concept has been 
given serious presentation by one of our 
greatest national news networks is, to 
me, a sad documentary on the blunting 
of our national conscience and the decay 
of our capacity for moral indignation. 

The bracero system has been properly 
called a “none too subtle substitute for 
slavery.” I am not suggesting that we 
do away with the use of Mexican labor; 
but I do say that farm laborers, domes- 
tic or imported, are entitled to fair, de- 
cent, civilized treatment as human 
beings. 

I think the Recorp should show that 
the Associated Press has done a disserv- 
ice to this objective—and on Independ- 
ence Day weekend, at that. I would sug- 
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gest to the Associated Press that it make 
amends by a full and impartial story, not 
on @ model or idealized migrant labor 
camp such as the one it describes in this 
article, but on the plight of migrant 
workers as a whole. 

Meanwhile, I hope the other matters 
which are now preoccupying the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee can be dis- 
posed of in time for hearings, during this 
session, on the bills I have introduced 
to deal with the farm labor problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit for the REcorp, 


- the AP story which has prompted me to 


make the foregoing comments: 
Senp Money Home—Braceros Hapry WITH 
US. Joss 


Eprnsurc, Tex.—People point their finger 
at Adolfo Duran Gomez and say, “You're a 
slave.” 

Others say, “You're poorly housed, under- 
privileged.” 

And a third group angrily charges, “You're 
taking jobs from U.S. workers.” 

Adolfo Duran Gomez grins a little and 
shrugs the powerful shoulders under his 
cotton shirt. 

You can’t convince him he’s a slave, not 
at 30 U.S. dollars a week. 

Privileges? He has discovered indoor 
plumbing. That to Adolfo is a mark of 
privilege he never had before. 

Taking jobs from U.S. workers? He knows 
that few citizens north of the border want 
the jobs he gets. 

In the labor camp here, Adolfo tells how 
it was in his village of Aquitzio, southwest 
of Mexico City, where he faced the hard 
facts of survival for his wife, his son, and 
himself. 

He worked in the fields when he could 
find a job. The pay ranged from 45 to 85 
cents a day. It was hardly a living. 

But back to Aquitzio from the north came 
other villagers. They told of a country where 
Gomez could earn as much in an hour as 
he earned all day in Mexico. 

Gomez is an unsophisticated countryman. 
He can’t read or write. He believes he’s 26, 
though he isn’t certain. But wages like 
$30 a week he understands. 

He and his wife scrimped for a little grub- 
stake. Then he boarded a bus for Mexico 
City. 

In Mexico City he saw that marvelous in- 
vention, a railroad train. He also viewed 
for the first time that accomplishment of 
science, indoor plumbing. He paid for a 
train ride to Monterrey, where he received 
a permit to work and transportation to a 
labor processing center nearer the border. 

For months now he has worked in Texas 
fields and even as far up as Arkansas. In 
the slack season he makes $30 a week. When 
he isn’t working, he receives a subsistence 
allowance. In cotton picking time he easily 
can make $60 a week. 

“Someday I will have enough money to 
buy my own home,” he says. “I send all 
my money home.” 

Gomez is known throughout the United 
States as a bracero. And it doesn’t worry 
the countryman a bit that he and 400,000 
like him are extremely controversial figures. 
He just likes to work and send money home. 

Adolfo is legal. His opposite, the wet- 
ie enerae that because he sneaked across 

e Rio Grande to work—is a vanishing 
breed. 

At one time an estimated million wetbacks 
bid against each other for jobs in the United 
States. 

Adolfo doesn’t bid against anyone. He is 
protected by minimum wages. These range 
from 50 cents to $1.10 an hour. 

Adolfo’s employer must provide proper 
shelter. He has hospital and accident insur- 
ance. 
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Last year, Adolfo and braceros like him 
sent home $30 million. That gives a big 
boost to Mexico’s economy. 

Farmers contract for braceros through 
their own labor association. They téll the 
association how many workers they need, pay 
@ head fee of $12 per worker, and the asso- 
ciation handles the redtape. If a farmer 
contracts for workers already within the 
United States, the fee is only $6. 

When Adolfo isn’t working, he remains at 
the labor camp at Hidalgo, Tex., near here. 
He has a bunk, locker, and cooking facili- 
ties. A commissary gives him credit. 

Labor organizations and some church 
groups argue that the bracero is mistreated. 
He should have more pay and better work- 
ing conditions, they say. Occasionally labor 
groups have charged that Adolfo and those 


like him take jobs away from US. citizens. . 


Some protest that the housing offered the 
bracero is inadequate. 

“By what standards?” asks Joe Davis, 
who farms and operates an Edinburg cotton 
gin. 

“The housing furnished braceros is far 
better than the housing of workers in sev- 
eral classes of industry, not just the fermer,” 
Davis claims. 

The Reverend James L, Vizzard, represent- 
ing the National Catholic, Rural Life Confer- 
ence, told a congressional committee last 
year the bracero program is “a none too 
subtle substitute for slavery.” 

At the same hearing, the Very Reverend 
Monsignor George S. Higgins of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference said a leading 
Catholic moral theologian, he did not name, 
concluded that Catholic farmers are obliged 
in conscience to refuse to take part in the 
program. 

Davis denies farmers abuse braceros. A 
member of a citizens group advising the 
Labor Department on braceros, Davis told 
the committee: 

“I have seen these men all but break down 
and cry when their contract is up and they 
have to leave. A man who has been abused 
wouldn't do that. 

“As for wages, he gets the prevailing 
wage for his work, the same as the domes- 
tic laborer.” 

The farmer-ginner said most farmers 
would prefer domestic farm help but that 
“it is just not available when needed.” 
Farmers say U.S. workers don’t like the 
“stoop” jobs, like picking cotton and gath- 
ering vegetables. 

Braceros interviewed in this area say they 
are happy with U.S. employers’ treatment. 
But they express a preference for California 
and northern States jobs, because wagés 
there are better. 

Importation of workers began during 
World War II. Regulations were few and 
the small border patrol could do little more 
than keep out the criminal element.. 

In 1950, the immigration service cracked 
down on wetbacks. By 1954 the campaign 
was in full cry. 

During 1954, authorities sent 1,022,267 
wetbacks across the border to Mexico. 

In 1958, only 22,856 wetbacks were de- 
ported. 





Incomparably the Best Book 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 
Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 


Speaker, much praise has been given 
Earl Mazo for his new study of. the Vice 
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President, which is considered one of the 
best books on Mr. Nrxon ever written. 
Mr. Max Freedman, the well-known 
Washington correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian, for instance, declares 
that Mr. Mazo has written incomparably 
the best book on Mr. Nrxon. In his re- 
view of Earl Mazo’s book, Mr. Freedman 
says that— — 

Mr. Mazo, a distinguished reporter, has not 
tried to emulate the arts of the missionary. 
He is not seeking to convert anyone. But in 
this book, published by Harper’s, he has set 
down the facts with courage and honor, sep- 
arated myth from reality, and given us a 
portrait of the actual man. * * * It is an ad- 
mirable achievement, 


Mr. Mazo is-a personal friend of mine 
of many years standing, and I am happy 
to see him receiving the recognition at 
last which he so richly deserves. Mr. 
Freedman is quite right; Earl Mazo has, 
indeed, set down the facts with courage 
and honor, and anyone who knows this 
brilliant writer would expect nothing 
less. 
I am pleased to include here the review 
of Mr. Mazo’s book by Max Freedman 
from the June 25, 1959, issue of the Man- 
chester Guardian. 

[From the Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
June 25, 1959] 


(By Max Freedman) 
A New Srupy or Mr. Nixon 


WASHINGTON, June 23.—Mr. Earl Mazo is 
a brave man. He has written a biography of 
Vice President Nixon without once suggest- 
ing that he is a devil or a saint. The result 
is easy to predict. For the next few months 
his mail will quiver with abusive letters, 
friends will ask him if he really meant 
what he wrote, and his more sensitive col- 
leagues will allow the whole episode to rest 
in a chivalrous silence. Most people look at 
Mr. Nrxon not with their eyes but with their 
prejudices. The usual comment moves be- 
tween the extremes of generous praise and 
calculated abuse. Balanced judgment is re- 
garded as a kind of inexcusable neutrality 
in a conflict between right and wrong. 

Mr. Mazo, the national political corre- 
spondent for the New York Herald Trib- 
une knew all about these hazards before 
he began his task. He was resolved to write 
an honest, penetrating, measured study of 
one of the most memorable political careers 
of our time. ‘This certainly is no campaign 
biography written to glorify its hero as a 
leader without blemish or fault. Nor is it 
the ultimate account, based upon the pri- 
vate papers of Mr. Nrxon and expressing the 
final verdict on his story. Mr. Mazo has ad- 
mitted the faults and pointed to many of 
the mistakes. But out of a knowledge of 
Mr. Nrxon’s career that surpasses the work 
of all previous biographers or critics who 
have touched this controversial theme, he 
has written -incomparably the best book on 
Mr. Nixon and crowded it with insights in- 
valuable to the understanding of today’s 
political debate. 

The figure that emerges from Mr. Mazo’s 
analysis must be treated with respect by 
anyone who values the arts of leadership. 
Curiously. enough, the final estimate is not 
very different from the private assessment 
of the most important Democrats in Wash- 
ington. They may think they could defeat 
him next year in the presidential race. But 
they have no illusions about Mr. Nrixon’s 
robust and resourceful campaign if he should 
be their opponent. Mr. Nixon often wonders 
if the Democrats are wise in saying that 
Governor Rockefeller would be harder to 
beat. Suppose the Republicans come to be- 
lieve them.. What happens then? The 
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Democrats might find themselves opposed by 
the new star of the Republican. party instead 
of by the battle-stained veteran. This 
would be a strange sequel to the “hate 
Nrxon” campaign. 

Except for an occasional frigid episode, 
relations between Mr. Nrxon and Mr. Rocke- 
feller have been cordial and generous. The 
book is sprinkled with tributes to the Vice 
President from Mr. Rockefeller. On foreign 
policy the two men have the same outlook 
and philosophy. They are not divided by 
the differences which separated Senator Taft 
from Mr. Eisenhower. Nor does Mr. Nixon 
conceive it to be his duty to speak for one 
political group or one economic philosophy 
in the Republican Party. He sees himself 
as a unifying force in his party, eager to 
organize its fighting faith for every national 
campaign. This loyalty to the party’s cause 
is known and respected by Republicans in all 
parts of the country. It helps to explain his 
popularity with the men who control the 
Republican organization. Mr. Nixon be- 
lieves that the Republican candidate for 
President in 1960, no matter who he may 
be, will have to run on the record of the 
Eisenhower administration. That partly ex- 
plains the zeal, sometimes the excessive zeal, 
with which he threw himself into election 
campaigns. The rest of the explanation can 
be found in the amazing and unprecedented 
fact that he had to do most of this cam-~- 
paigning by himself. Never in American 
history has any Vice President carried so 
vast and so controversial a burden. 

In 1950 Mr. Nixon entered the Senate by 
defeating Mrs. Helen Gahagan Douglas by 
a@ majority of 680,000 votes in California. It 
was a dirty campaign—dirty on both sides. 
Mr. Mazo shows in a masterly political an- 
alysis that Mrs. Douglas’s supporters started 
many of the rough and shameful practices 
which later were developed with dexterous 
ruthlessness by Mr. Nrxon. This section of 
the biography will bring a sense of justice 
to an impartial minority; but Mr. Mazo had 
better brace himself for an avalanche of 
protests from California. 

In pitiless detail Mr. Mazo exposes the 
blunders of Mr. Harold Stassen’s campaign 
in 1956 to remove Mr. Nixon from the vice- 
presidential nomination. This tale has 
never been told with such exact and punish- 
ing accuracy. Every mistake made by Mr. 
Stassen is recorded with icy precision, down 
to the last incredible demand that the Re- 
publican National Convention postpone its 
nominations for the Vice-Presidency for 24 
hours to give his faltering campaign another 
chance. Perhaps the most valuable new 
material in the whole book is contained in 
the chapters describing Mr. Nrxon’s ordeal 
in his most recent trip to Latin America. 
Mr. Mazo produces unanswerable evidence 
to prove that Mr. Nrxon was the victim of 
a Communist campaign of violence and in- 
timidation. It must be added that several 
of the governments were shamefully negli- 
gent or cravenly neutral in the face of this 
Communist conspiracy. It is impossible to 
deny, when confronted with Mr. Mazo’s im- 
pressive evidence that Mr. Nrxon was in 
alarming danger of assassination, Knowing 
these risks, Mr. Nixon might have shown 
greater restraint in arranging the details of 
his tour. That remains an open question. 
What is beyond all dispute is the mixture of 
courage and composure displayed by Mr. 
Nixon during every phase of this tragic ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Magzo,.a distinguished reporter, has 
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Georgia’s Thigpen Stirs Students 
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or 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, a 
few weeks ago a young but outstanding 
Georgian, Dr. Corbett H. Thigpen, ad- 
dressed an overflow audience of medical 
students attending the annual conven- 
tion of the Student American Medical 
Association. 

This address so moved the audience 
and Dr. Walter C. Alvarez, emeritus con- 
sultant, Mayo Clinic, that Dr. Al- 
varez. wrote a column thereon, reading 
as follows: 


Dr. ALvAREZ Says: Grorocia’s THIGPEN STIRS 
SruvDENTS 


(By Dr. Walter C. Alvarez) 


One of the most moving experiences of my 
medical career came to me a few weeks ago 
as I sat in a huge, jam-packed audience 
made up of medical students from all over 
the United States. They were attending the, 
annual convention of the Student American 
Medical Association. 

As one of their guests, I listened to a brief 
talk from the heart of a remarkably fine psy- 
chiatrist—Dr. Corbett Thigpen, the Georgian 
who recently wrote up the case of the 
Georgia woman whose problem he described 
in “The Three Faces of Eve.” He is a hand- 
some, fortyish, sensitive-looking man with 
fine eyes and @ very moving voice. 

Time and again, during his talk, when he 
would say that perhaps many of the ideas of 
modern psychiatry are just theories for 
which no one can adduce any scientific proof, 
the audience—much stirred—applauded. 
At those moments, I wished all dynamically 
inclined psychiatrists could have been pres- 
ent just to sense the relief that seemed to 
come over these students when told that, if 
they were reluctant to swallow a lot of weird 
theories, they were perfectly justified. 

They registered their approval only as 
people do when, at last, they hear an author- 
ity say something that they have long felt 
to be true and much in need of being said. 
The students chuckled with delight when 
they heard Dr. Thigpen say that he had never 
heard his patients complaining of “penis 
envy” or “castration fear”; two ideas which 
are foundation stones of modern “dynamic 
psychiatry.” 

As Dr. Thigpen emphasized, he was not at- 
tacking anyone; all he wanted was to find 
ways in which to cure his patients. After 
years of experience, he knows—to his sor- 
row—that modern psychiatry does not give 
all the answers; in fact, in many cases of 
mental aberration, even good psychotherapy 
does not help. 

Dr. Thigpen told me that he.and his emi- 
nent chief, Dr. Hervey Cleckley, had started 
in practice with analytic indoctrination, but 
later had turned away from it. In their 
practice, they have come to behave like any 
good scientific physician does who will use 
any form of treatment that he finds use- 
ful—psychotherapy, rest, tranquilizers, brain 
stimulators, electroshocks, or hypnosis. 

Dr. Thigpen was sorry to have to admit 
what all of us physicians know: That, for 
the last 30 years or more, under the dom- 
inating influence of theories of early sex 
trauma, psychiatry has largely stagnated, so 
that there has been little advance in it. 

Many psychiatrists have cultivated the 
habit of writing in such an almost-unintelli- 
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they are trying to say. In doing this, they 
have fooled themselves—and some of their 
readers—into thinking they know something. 
As Dr. Thipgen, Dr. Freyhan, and others 
have pointed out, much of psychiatry has 
changed from a science into a religion with 
Freud as its prophet. Whenever one of 
Freud’s old friends came to differ with him, 
he was promptly excommunicated, and after 
that his name was never mentioned, and his 
papers were never quoted. This, of course, 
is not science. In science, one may differ 
strongly with a man, and yet love him as a 
friend, revere him as a teacher, and continue 
to quote from his work. 

As Dr. Thigpen went on to say to the stu- 
dents, what he prays for is that psychiatry 
may soon come out of the doldrums to be- 
come again a field for scientific research, 
Perhaps the changeover is now being effected 
by the brain physiologists, pharmacologists, 
surgeons, and geneticists who are getting 
interested in the problems of mental disease. 
We will hope so. 

Naturally, there is little hope of chang- 
ing the mental processes of the older psy- 
chiatrists, they are too firmly set in their 
ways, and so our hope must be in the young 
men of the present generation. If they will 
accept only ideas for which there is scien- 
tific proof, we will get somewhere. Mov- 
ingly, Dr. Thigpen told of the similar frank 
talk which he gave at a recent meeting of 
a great psychiatric association. There, also, 
he pleaded for scientific honesty. % 

When, after the talk, a physician came to 
the podium and asked, “Would you have us 
give up our practice and starve?” Dr. Thig- 
pen said, “I have no desire to rob anybody 
of his livelihood, but I feel that if patients 
are paying us for our services they deserve 
to receive scientific knowledge—not beliefs.” 

At the close of his talk in Chicago the 
students were so moved that they stood up 
and applauded for several minutes. I will 
never forget that experience so long as I 
live. It is a wonderful thing to hear an 
able and honest man confessing—from the 
heart—that there is something terribly 
wrong with the work of the group with 
which he has long been associated. It takes 
tremendous courage and dedication to do 
such a thing. 


Mr. Speaker, Dr. Thigpen and his 
partner, Dr. Hervey Cleckley, down at 
Augusta, Ga., are performing miracles 
in the psychiatric field. There is no 
psychiatrist more eminently qualified to 
challenge certain accepted theories in 
mental ills than is Dr. Thigpen. Dr. 
Thigpen has the ability and the knowl- 
edge to inspire young students to go on 
and up in the field of mental health and 
to discover truths that could not be dis- 
covered in a stagnant field. I sincerely 
believe that this courageous speech by 
Dr. Thigpen will be the means of releas- 
ing men’s minds from. fiction and false 
conceptions, so that they might work 
impartially, as scientists should, to dis- 
cover that which is right. 


Hosmer Has Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, my 
bill, H.R. 4273, to eliminate farm price 
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supports, still languishes in the Agri- 
culture Committee. Sooner or later 
we're going to have to face up to this 
most acute problem. The question is 
when are we going to get nerve enough 
to do it? 


L.A.C. of the Long Beach Independent 
put the matter most effectively in his 
column of July 9, 1959, headed “HosSMER 
Has Program,” which I am happy to 
submit for-the Recorp. 

L.A.C. Says: Hosmer Has ProcRaM 


It is doubtful that Congressman HOSMER 
would get many votes from the Midwest 
farm States because of his approach to the 
farm subsidy program. But it is as realistic 
@ program as any that has been offered to 
overcome the farm mess to which he refers. 
it should be of interest to all consumers 
and in the long run it would probably save 
farmers from becoming vassals of big gov- 
ernment. 

HosMeEr’s plan is simple: He would stop 
all subsidies. Now, hold a fire sale to get 
rid of the $9 billion in surpluses, costing $1 
billion a year to store—then use the proceeds 
to relocate small farmers put out of busi- 
ness, to reduce national debt and to start 
tax reduction. He says unless action like 
this is taken soon subsidies will cost another 
$5.4 billion this year, and hit taxpayers 
twice—once for the direct cost in taxes and 
again for higher food and clothing costs. 

This may seem a drastic and even radical 
approach to the problem. But could any- 
thing be more radical than the continued 
payments to farmers which encourage them 
to raise more crops which are already in such 
surplus that enough of some crops are now 
in storage to take care of our needs for from 
1 to 2 years? The new crops soon to be 
harvested will produce even greater sur- 
pluses. 

Before us is a long list of wheat, corn, and 
cotton growers who have received from $40,- 
000 to a million a year each for growing 
mere of their crops than the market could 
absorb. The total cost of the crazy program 
is a fifth of the total personal income taxes 
paid to the Federal Government each year. 
The surpluses being built up can only mean 
at some point they must be destroyed—or 
they will be dumped on the market as 
HOSMER has suggested. He is taking a real- 
istic view of a situation which it is evident 
must be solved by some such method. 

It takes clear thinking and courage to sug- 
gest such a program. There is little hope it 
will be adopted this year—or in the next 
election year. But unless some Congressmen 
and Senators have the courage to speak out 
with some such plans—radical as they may 
seem—there is little hope of solving the 
problem. We are rapidly approaching a 
time when farmers will be placed on a virtual 
dolé. Until it is solved, as Hosmer points 
out, the taxpayers will be paying a fifth of 
their income taxes for subsidies plus higher 
we for the food and clothing they buy.— 

A.C, 


In Memory of Madison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
several weeks ago the suggestion was 
made that a memorial be erected in 
honor of James Madison, the fourth 
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President, father of the Constitution, 
and author of the Bill of Rights. 

Mr. Irving Brant, in an article ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, urged that the 24 dis- 
carded columns from the East Front of 
the Capitol we used for the memorial. 

The Washington Post and Times 
Herald and the Madison (Wis.) Capital 
Times immediately seconded the sugges- 
tion. Now a third distinguished news- 
paper, the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dis- 
patch, in its issue of July 9, 1959, has 
added its voice to the demand for a 
suitable memorial for our fourth Presi- 
dent. 

The Post-Dispatch editorial follows: 

In Memory OF MADISON 

Irving Brant, former St. Louis editor now 
engaged in historical and biographical writ- 
ing in Washington, makes an excellent sug- 
gestion. It is that a memorial be estab- 
lished in the National Capital to James 
Madison, fourth President, father of the 
Constitution, and chief architect of the Bill 
of Rights. But Mr. Brant, five of whose 
volumes in his definitive Madison series 
have appeared, is not content with a gen- 
erality. He has a practical suggestion for 
the memorial. This is that the discarded 
24 columns from the East Front of the 
Capital in Washington be set up elsewhere 
in the parkways of the Capital City so as to 
harmonize with existing memorials to Presi- 
dents Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln. 
The Washington Post has begun a campaign 
to put Mr. Brant’s suggestion into effect. 
We are glad to be among the seconders. As 
the biographer of the brilliantly creative 
statesman so well puts it: “We should erect 
@ memorial to Madison not because he needs 
it but because we do.” 


Auto Makers Lag in Pollution Battle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to insert in the Recorp an article from 
the New York Times of June 28 by Glad- 
win Hill, concerning the failure of the 
automobile industry to assume its fair 
share of the task of preventing air pol- 
lution. 

As a member of a Government Opera- 
tions Subcommittee, I participated ac- 
tively in a 1957 study of the Federal Air 
Pollution Research and Technical Assist- 
ance Program. Our study included 
hearings in Los Angeles at which the sub- 
committee tceok testimony from some of 
the country’s leading authorities in the 
field of air-pollution control. The evi- 
dence presented to the subcommittee 
clearly indicated, as have many other 
studies, that motor vehicle exhaust fumes 
are the greatest single source of air pol- 
lution. The subcommittee also placed 
in its record a series of correspondence 
between Kenneth Hahn, a member of the 
Los Angeles County Board of Super- 
visors, and various automobile manufac- 
turing companies dating from 1953 to 
1957 which graphically illustrates the 
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failure of these companies to shoulder 
their proper responsibility for helping to 
control air pollution caused by their 
products. 

Mr. Speaker, the automobile manufac- 
turing companies spend many millions of 
dollars annually for unwanted style 
changes and unneeded horsepower. I 
suggest it is high time they begin using 
some of this presently misdirected effort 
to help control air pollution from ex- 
haust fumes. . 


Smoc Fores AccusE AUTO MAKERS OF 
LAGGING IN POLLUTION BATTLE 


(By Gladwin Hill) 


Los ANGELES, June 27.—The automobile 
industry was roundly censored by opponents 
of air pollution this week for assertedly 
dragging its feet in efforts to lessen smog. 

The criticism was voiced at the 52d annual 
meeting of the Air-Pollution Control Asso- 
ciation, senior technical organization in the 
field. Its membership extends from Canada 
to Mexico. 

About 1,000 engineers and administrators 
attended the 5-day convention. Dr. Leon- 
ard Greenburg, of New York, was named 
president of the association for the next 
year. He is commissioner of the city’s de- 
partment of air pollution control. 

The Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and the industry generally were accused 
of reneging on pledges of thoroughgoing ef- 
forts to reduce exhaust fumes, a major 
source of air pollution in big cities. The 
industry was also accused of showing bad 
faith by refusing to participate in the con- 
vention. 

The leading critics were Smith Griswold, 
director of the Los Angeles County Air Pol- 
lution Control, District, and Warren Dorn, a 
member of the county board of supervisors. 


RECENT ASSURANCES CITED 


Mr. Griswold said that only a few months 
ago auto industry representatives had as- 
sured local officials and the public that they 
were trying to expedite development of ex- 
haust controls, but needed more basic 
knowledge, yet shortly afterward, he con- 
tinued, the industry withdrew from partici- 
pation in the convention, a major forum for 
pollution information, “claiming they did 
not care to come to Los Angeles where they 
were criticized unfairly.” 

“They have been making excuses ever since 
1956,” he continued. “In February they 
promised a device within a year. Since then 
they have sent us exactly two units of one 
device—a catalytic afterburner. In tests so 
far this device has failed to measure up to 
the claimed levels of efficiency. The only 
devices which do appear to show promise 
are those developed by independent com- 
panies.” 

Mr. Dorn said: 

“It seems that this vast industry, which 
has an annual income of some $20 billion, 
does not want the people of this area to 
know how little it has accomplished toward 
solving its part of the smog problem.” 

Mr. Dorn then cited the outlay by local 
industry of between $70 and $100 million 
for fume suppressing equipment, the tax- 
payers’ outlay of $17 million in 12 years 
and a current annual budget for smog abate- 
ment of $4 million. Compared to these fig- 
ures, he said, the auto industry's expendi- 
ture is unduly small. 

“I submit to you,” he said, “that with the 
people of Los Angeles County spending $1 
billion a year on motor vehicles, the indus- 
try’s expenditure of only one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent of that—only $1 million a year—could 
hardly be construed as the crash program 
demanded by the people of this county as 
well as the people of nearly every other 
metropolitan area of this vast country.” 
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OCAW: Democracy in Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been said concerning the lack 
of freedom existing in our present day 
labor movement. The impression the 
public has received is that all labor or- 
ganizations are undemocratic by their 
very nature. 

Mr. Harry Seligson, professor of in- 
dustrial relations at the University of 
Denver, has made a study of the internal 
administrative and managerial practices 
of the labor unions. He has found a 
striking example of an international 
union that enjoys the full benefit of a 
democratic internal organization. This 
union, the Oil, Chemical, and Atomic 
Workers International, AFL-CIO— 
OCAW—with a membership of 200,000, 
is a forceful example which rebuts the 
presumption that a spirit of internal 
freedom is lost in our present day Amer- 
ican labor movement. I am confident 
that the great majority of our labor 
unions enjoy this freedom, and only the 
minority are plagued with corruption. 


Under unanimous consent, I submit to 
the Recorp this study of Prof. Harry 
Seligson entitled “Democracy in Action.” 

OCAW: DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 


(By Harry Seligson) 

For several years the McClellan committee 
has been investigating unions. In addition 
to disclosing corruption and racketeering in 
some, it has also brought to light evidence 
of serious denial of rights of union members 
by their unions. 

The investigation has stirred up consider- 
able interest in these questions: When is a 
union considered to be democratic in its 
internal practices? How are the rights of its 
members protected? 

This article is am account of how one 
union, the Oil, Chemical, and Atomic 
Workers International, AFL-CIO (OCAW), 
practices democarcy. Formed in 1955—as a 
result of a merger between the Oil Workers 
International Union, and the Gas, Coke, and 
Chemical Workers Union—it claims a mem- 
bership of about 200,000. Its headquarters 
are in Denver. 


To the OCAW, democracy in a union 
means only one thing: the organization is 
fully and completely under the control of 
the members. This Constitution of the 
union provides this control in the form of 
checks and balances on the power of the 
officers, by granting a high degree of auton- 
omy to the locals, by guaranteeing rights of 
the members, and by the Convention. The 
description which follows is from two 
sources: the constitution of the OCAW; and 
transcripts of the Convention of the old 
Oil Workers Union, 1918-1955, and of the 
OCAW, 1955-1958. - 

THE CONVENTION 

The OCAW holds a convention every year. 
The members have defeated by wide margins 
proposals to extend this to once every 2 years. 
To date, the members have been unwilling 
to permit more than 1 year to elapse without 
reviewing the administration of the union 
by their officers. 
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The delegates to the convention are 
elected by the members of each local. Even 
the convention committees are elected by the 
members. 

The rules under which the convention 
operates are proposed and adopted by the 
delegates. £ 

Proposals for changing the constitution 
may be made by individual members, officers, 
locals, or district councils. These are re- 
ferred to the constitution committee. The 
constitution obligates this committee to 
report to the convention every proposed 
amendment, either concurring with it or 
recommending rejections. In this way the 
convention has the opportunity to debate 
each proposal. 

These conventions are definitely not rub- 
ber stamp bodies. On more than ove oc- 
casion the transcripts show how the dcie- 
gates have either rejected completely or 
modified substantially the recommendations 
of their administrative officers. 

The delegates oppose vigorously requests 
by the administration of additional finances. 
With great care they review and examine the 
annual accounting of the secretary-treasurer 
and the audit by recognized certified public 
accountants. The frequently held conven- 
tions permit the rank and file, through their 
delegates, to act in the nature of a finance 
committee. There is no way possible for 
the officers to appropriate and expend moneys 
without the approval of the convention, 

Officers are elected at the convention for 
l-year terms. For many years the old Oil 
Workers International Union nominated its 
officers at the convention, but elected them 
by a membershipwide referendum. Each 
year a vocal minority at the convention seeks 
to revive this practice; it considers the refer- 
endum an important facet of democracy. 

Although the same group of officers have 
been reelected repeatedly, it is not because 
opposition is throttled. Members with lead- 
ership qualities have many opportunities to 
make those known: in their locals and dis- 
trict councils, on companywide and sub- 
industry councils, on the bargaining policy 
committee or the rank-and-file executive 
board, or as delegates to the annual conven- 
tion where almost unlimited debate is the 
rule. In the case of the OCAW, reelection is 
an expression of the respect and confidence 
the members have in the leadership and 
integrity of the officers they return to office 
year after year. 

The transcripts give a picture of conven- 
tions that are vigorous, vocal, articulate— 
even turbulent. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


As the chief administrative officer, the pres- 
ident of an international union, has consid- 
erable power. Improperly used, abuses can 
result. The OCAW provides its president 
with sufficient power to execute union policy, 
but surrounds him with checks and balances. 

(a) A 16-man executive board, elected an- 
nually from the members, meets every 3 
months. (The officers sit on the board but 
may not vote.) It reviews all financial deal- 
ings of the administration, the president's 
decisions on policy, his appointments of re- 
gional district directors; hears appeals of 
staff members discharged by him, appeals 
from union members disciplined by their 
local or the international, appeals from locals 
over whom the president has placed an ad- 
ministrator; and, in general, keeps a close 
watch on the operations of the international 
office. The minutes of the sessions of the 
executive board are sent to each local. 

(b) The president appoints the interna- 
tional representatives who service the locals 
in the field in organizing, bargaining, arbi- 
trating. The president also has the power 
to remove them. However, they may appeal 
his decision to the executive board and, as 
a last resort; they may take their grievance 
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to arbitration. Until this arbitration pro- 
cedure was adopted, the aggrieved staff 
member could appeal to the convention. 
In several instances, the convention ordered 
the discharged representative to be rein- 
stated. 

It should also be noted that the-staff of 
the international office is represented by a 
union; the president is obligated to bargain 
with it on terms and conditions of employ- 
ment. 

(c) His appointment of trustees and ad- 
ministrators over locals is subject to appeal. 
In the 1958 convention, one local challenged 
vehementiv the president’s action in ap- 
pointing an administrator over it. After 
lengthy ard extensive hearings, the execu- 
tive board sustained the president. The 
convention concurred. 

(d) His opportunities to develop a political 
machine are practically nonexistent: 

(1) He has no patronage to offer. Inter- 
national representatives appointed by him 
may not be removed without just cause. 

(2) His appointments of district directors 
are subject to approval by the executive 
board. 

(3) He cannot create a topheavy bureauc- 
racy; the members vigorously resist any 
request for an increase in the per capita tax. 

(4) His duties provide him with little 
spare time to make the rounds of the locals 
to build a following. 

(5) He has no funds which are available 
for his unlimited and unrestricted use; every 
penny must be accounted for to the con- 
vention. 

(6) His decisions, conduct, accomplish- 
ments, or lack of them are reviewed annu- 
ally by the convention. 

(e) At conventions he cannot prevent reso- 
lutions or proposed amendments to the con- 
stitution from being. reported out to the 
delegates. He may speak for or against them 
but, as a general rule, is granted no more 
time than is given the average delegate. 

(f) He must stand for office annually. 

(zg) He, as well as the other officers, may 
be suspended by the executive board for dis- 
honesty, malfeasance, or maladministration. 
He may be recalled by a referendum vote of 
the members. 

(h) His salary is relatively modest—$15,000 
a year—with a limited expense allowance 
which must be accounted for. This, in a 
union in which the annual earnings of a 
highly skilled member of the OCAW may run 
as high as $7,500. 


THE LOCALS 


Locals exercise a high degree of autonomy. 

No collective bargaining agreement can be 
made effective without the vote of the mem- 
bers. No strike can be called without the 
approval of the membership. Only the mem- 
bers of the local can vote for the delegates 
to the annual convention. 

Locals need not be unduly concerned about 
having an administrator placed over them 
arbitrarily, or having their charters revoked 
without cause. Counting the period .in 
which the old Oil Workers International was 
in existence, only about 10 locals were placed 
under an administrator between the years 
1946 to 1958. Generally, administrators were 
appointed when there was clear indication 
of election fraud, mismanagement of funds 
by officers of the local, refusal to abide by 
the constitution of the international, or fail- 
ure to pay the per capita tax. The trustee- 
ships averaged no longer than 2 or 3 months 
in duration. 

Charters of locais have been revoked or 
canceled only where the Iccal has gone 
out of business, where its membership has 
dropped to a point below that required by 
the constitution, or where economy and 
efficiency dictated the merger of several 
locals, 
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THE MEMBERS 


Important to a union member are the 
rights he has when his local or international 
charges him with violation of the union’s 
constitution. The protections furnished the 
member by the OCAW are quite adequate. 

(a) Charges against a member must be 
made in writing. 

(b) An investigating committee examines 
the evidence at a hearing at which the ac- 
cused may be present. He is given every 
opportunity to be heard and to present 
evidence in his defense. He may be repre- 
sented by counsel if he so desires. 

(c) The investigating committee reports 
its findings to the members of the local. A 
two-thirds majority vote of the member- 
ship is necessary to convict. 

(ad) If acquitted, the local may vote to 
reimburse the accused for expenses he in- 
curred in his defense. 

(e) If convicted, he may appeal to the 
executive board and, as a last resort, to 
the convention. 

The number of members suspended or ex- 
pelied by locals is unknown. However, few 
appeals have been made to the conventions. 
Of three known appeals in a 40-year period, 
one was by a member expelled because of 
membership in the Communist Party. Both 
the executive board and convention sus- 
tained the local. 

Equally important to an accused is the 
speed of the judicial process. Quarterly ex- 
ecutive board meetings and annual conven- 
tions insure speedy appeal procedures. 


SUMMARY 


In’sum, the OCAW practices democracy in 
@ number of ways: Annual convention, un- 
limited debate, elected convention commit- 
tees; critical review and examination by the 
convention of activities of the administra- 
tion; financial accountability of officers; an- 
nual election of officers; a rank and file ex- 
ecutive board to review administrators’ ac- 
tions; district councils; autonomy of locals; 
due process provided the member in case 
of disciplinary action; adequate safeguards 
to prevent the creation of a vested political 
machine or the throttling of opposition. 

These rights and protections guaranteed 
OCAW members are more extensive than any 
proposed by legislation now pending in Con- 
gress. Nor are they “paper” rights embedded 
in the union constitution and disregarded. 
“Worker control” is not a fiction; 40 years 
of annual convention proceedings tell the 
story of zealously guarded rights constantly 
reafirmed and enforced. 





Straining a Friendship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a problem today in the realm of 
our foreign affairs which has not re- 
ceived sufficient attention in this coun- 
try. The Philippines were once our 
territory and are now our ally in the 
Far East. An article by a worthy and 
distinguished columnist has appeared in 
the July 8 edition of the New York 
Journal American, which speaks for it- 
self. I include the.article which follows: 
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[From the New York Journal American, July 
. 8, 1959] 
STRAINING A FRIENDSHIP 
(By Bob Considine) 


Our relations are worsening with the Phil- 
ippines, the only democracy and only Chris- 
tian country in the Asiatic world, and the 
most loyal of our allies in World War II. If 
permitted to deteriorate much more, we will 
have lost not only a bulwark but, more im- 
portantly, a trusting friend in a part of the 
world now in the throes of a vast reaction 
against the Caucasian and his notions. 

The little brown brother is browned off at 
us. Heis hurt. For four centuries under the 
Spanish and for half a century under us he 
lived off the fulfilled pledges and promises of 
the Great White Father. Now, prodded by a 
sense of independence, a hunger for what he 
considers just compensation, and the mili- 
tant nationalistic voice of Senator Claro 
Recto, the most articulate of the anti- 
American voices, the Filipino is asking ques- 
tions which the U.S. Congress seems in no 
mood to answer. 

He feels that we owe him about $800 mil- 
lion and that it isn’t accurate for us to com- 
plain that we've helped the islands with a 
couple of billions since independence. 
Double bookkeeping rears its head, he feels. 
But more than money is involved. There’s 
a question of sovereignty and pride. The 
constitution we provided for the Philippine 
nation requires its Government to give 
Americans in the islands full and equal 
rights with Philippine citizens. 

Poreign Minister Felix Berto Serrano and 
U.S. Ambassador Chip Bohlen are engaged 
in these delicate questions: Is an American 
soldier on or off duty when he commits a 
crime in the Philippines? How can a Fili- 
pino sue an offending American who has re- 
turned to the States? Why does the United 
States find it easier to pack its bad ones home 
rather than let them face Philippine jus- 
tice? The Serrano-Bohlen talks have not al- 
ways been cordial. 

The fiscal rap against the United States 
boils down to this, earnest and worried Fili- 
pino friends tell me: 

When General MacArthur made good his 
historic pledge to return, he approved Ex- 
ecutive Order 22, signed by President Que- 
zon, guaranteeing Filipino servicemen pay 
equal to that of American troops and offi- 
cers. Secretary of War Stimson asked Mac- 
Arthur to try to rescind the order. The 
General refused. Then Washington 
wouldn’t back up MacArthur’s revered 
“chop,” or imprimatur, and the battered 
Philippine Government had to shell out 
about $350 million to make good the prom- 
ise of the Great White Father. It wants it 
back because MacArthur signed as supreme 
commander of its forces. 

Years earlier, a special broadcast by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the beleaguered Filipino 
Freedom Fighters had said, “Everything will 
be restored, down to the lowest nipa hut.” 
It was a rallying cry which succeeded in 
strengthening the resolve of the Philippine 
people to resist the Japanese invader. 

In time, Congress authorized sums cover- 
ing 75 percent of the value of property de- 
stroyed in battles between Japanese and 
Filipino guerillas, in US. air raids against 
Japanese-held strong points in the islands, 
and finally in United States and Filipino 
battles against Japanese positions. But 
prices had risen, and the appropriated 
money covered only 52.5 percent of the 
placement cost. There followed a promise 
to make up the difference, and many Fili- 
pinos borrowed money to rebuild against 
the day when Washington would come 
through. Washington didn’t. 

Before the war, we exempted the Philip- 
pines from processing taxes on the sugar 
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they sent to us. Since then we've been 
collecting such taxes, even though, by 
treaty, we said we’d never. 

The Philippines hope to expand indus- 
trially, rid themselves of the cross of an 
economy anchored to the whims of sugar 
and copra. The Import-Export Bank, with 
the job of seeing that would-be debtors pre- 
sent only punctureproof applications and 
pay up as soon as possible, has turned down 
a steel mill deal which an American com- 
pany wanted to put into the Philippines. 
The West Germans and the Japanese—of all 
people—now offer more liberal terms. 

The Russians, naturally, are interested in 
the Philippines, too. So far they haven't 
gotten to first base. But they are very 
patient.. 





Government by Veto 





EXTENSION OF .REMARKS 
OF ~ 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
troversy which has arisen between Paul 
Butler, chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, and leftwing members 
of the Democratic Party on the one hand, 
and the Democratic leadership of the 
House and the Senate on the other, is of 
vital concern to all citizens because it 
bears upon the direction of national leg- 
islative policies. 

Mr. Butler et al. would seem to want 
to write a political record by passing 
so-called liberal legislation and con- 
fronting the President with the responsi- 
bility of killing the legislation because of 
its excesses even though the administra- 
tion favors some action in the field 
though it may be lesser in amount or 
different in its provisions. The majority 
leadership of the Congress, however, 
seems to take the position that some leg- 
islative progress is more important than 
simply writing a political record and has 
sought to shape legislation so as to be 
veto proof. 

Mr. Speaker, this subject has been dis- 
cussed in a very thoughtful way in an 
editorial appearing in the Jackson 
(Mich.) Citizen Patriot of July 11, 1959, 
entitled “Government by Veto,” which 
ITincorporate at this point in my remarks. 

* GOVERNMENT BY VETO 

The American form of government, with 
its checks and balances, and the two-party 
political system has produced some strange 
situations through the years. 

One which may be unique has developed 
in what is becoming generally known as 
government by veto. 

The right to reject legislation has been 
used by gll Presidents to get what they want. 
But the present situation, in which the Presi- 
dent is using his veto power te hew straight 
down a fixed policy line and leaders of the 
opposing party, with its topheavy majority 
in Congress, frankly admit they don’t have 
the votes to override, is, we believe, un- 
precedented. 

It is largely the product of a peculiar 
political development which finds a popular 
Republican President faced with & Congress 
in which the majority of the Members wear 
a Democratic label. 

The President, in the political vernacular, 
is a “lame duck.” But, contrary to the 
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popular myth, he is asserting powerful 
leadership and is using his veto pen, as he 
said in a recent press conference, to “get 
legislation passed which will benefit the 
United States and keep us solvent at the 
same time.” 

The Democrats in Congress are led by men 
who are practical politicians and experienced 
lawmakers. They know there is no point in 
bucking a stone wall. They compromise, 
when necessary, to get important legislation 
past the President and invite vetoes, for the 
record, when they believe it is politically 
advantageous. 

By so doing, however, the Democratic 
leadership is incurring the wrath of the 
more liberal elements of the party—who also 
condemn the President. 

All of which leads to another facet of the 
American political system which accounts 
for the existence of the current “govern- 
ment by veto.” 

What the liberals do not care to recog- 
nize is the true complexion of the lIegisla- 
tive branch of the Government which, in 
turn, reflects the views of the people. 

Despite the heavy Democratic majorities 
in both Houses of Congress, the legislative 
branch of the Government still is predomi- 
nantly “middle-of-the-road,”’ or even mildly 
conservative, rather than representing the 
views of the extremely vocal northern “lib- 
eral” wing of the party. And that is nothing 
new. 

To put it another way, government now 
is by veto and coalition with the moderates 
and the conservatives of both parties mak- 
ing up the majority which acts in concert 
on most issues. 

This condition accounts for the fact that 
President Eisenhower never has had a veto 
overridden and why the practical Demo- 
crats admit they cannot muster the votes 
to upset him. 

It is the true nature of Congress, as 
gaged by the general leanings of individ- 
ual members rather than the party labels 
they wear, which gives President Eisen- 
hower his victories and reduces the cries of 
the liberals to the complaints of a minority. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS , 
or 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr, FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Evening Star, July 13, 1959, 
edition, carried an AP story headlined 
from Milwaukee, telling of the severe 
criticisms of Prof. Fred E. Inbau of 
Northwestern University regarding deci- 
sions of the U.S. Supreme Court, the ar- 
ticle reading as follows: 

Proressor Raps SUPREME Court 

MILWAUKEE, July 13-—A Northwestern 
University law professor asserted today the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
imposed “artificial, impractical, and un- 
necessary restrictions” on questioning of 
suspected criminals by police. 

Addressing the opening session of the Na- 
tional. Sheriffs Association, Prof. Fred E. 
Inbau said that in attempting to protect 
the public interest, the High Court has been 
“instead protecting the criminals.” 

Law enforcement officers, he said, cannot 
protect society while complying with all the 
requirements of the Court. “The 


Court is turning guilty people loose in order 
to discipline the police,” he said. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have personally known 
Professor Inbau since 1937 when it was 
my good fortune to take a special courge 
on scientific crime detection at North- 
western University sponsored by Profes- 
sor Inbau. Professor Inbau is perhaps 
the leading authority in the field of crim- 
inal law and the law of evidence. Pro- 
fessor Inbau had the rare privilege of 
being associated with Dr. Wigmore, that 
outstanding authority on the law of evi- 
dence and who was undoubtedly the lead- 
ing authority of his day. 

Professor Inbau has as rich a back- 
ground and as much experience in the 
fields of criminal law and the law of evi- 
dence as any man in the United States, 
and certainly his opinions are-entitled to 
great weight. Further, any fairminded 
person is bound to realize that Professor 
Inbau made these criticisms solely for 
the reason that he felt compelled to 
speak up against Supreme Court de- 
cisions which are contrary to the law and 
which are against the public interest and 
heavily in favor of the criminal. The 
Congress of the United States can well 
consider the opinions of Professor Inbau. 





‘Address by Herb Plambeck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp I hereby include an address 
delivered by Herb Plambeck, WHO radio 
farm director, over that radio station on 
Friday, June 26, 1959, on the subject of 
subsidies. 

Mr, Speaker, I know Herb Plambeck. 
I know that when he speaks he speaks 
with sincerity and with purpose. In 
reading this address every Member of 
the Congress will be impressed with the 
reasoning, the sincerity and the logic of 
Mr. Plambeck’s presentation. I feel that 
this is a masterpiece of simplicity in tell- 
ing a story which needs to be told every- 
where in America. 

(By Herb Plambeck—WHO radio farm 

director) 

Good morning, friends. This is the last 
time you will hear me on these morning 
Farm Highlights. Because according to 
present plans, this is my final program with 
you at this hour, I’d like to make it one to 
remember. 

My topic this morning is easily the tough- 
est of the many from which I might have 
chosen, Before we deal with it, let me say 
I leave this broadcast hour with much re- 
luctance. You listeners have been exceed- 
ingly kind, Our sponsor has been more con- 
siderate. The station has been eminently 
patient. Howeyer, a realinement of some 
programs here, physical limitations, work- 
ing hours, along with economics are fac- 
ters in this change, in which WHO, the 
sponsor and I are all agreed. Moreover, the 
change will give my able, and young, asso- 
clates—my boys—a golden opportunity 


* * * and one I am sure our listeners will 
appreciate. 
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Ordinarily, on a concluding Broadcast of 
12 or 15 years standing, the temptation is to 
rgminisce. You can be sure the temptation 
applies this morning. Similarly, I would 
love to have stressed some favorite proj- 
ects—soil and water conservation, work of 
good neighbors, June Dairy Month, 4-H 
and FPA programs, and a camp for Iowa’s 
crippled children. All of these things would 
be enjoyable and easy to report compared to 
what I feel impelled to discuss—a question 
every American seems to be asking and every 
farmer must face. 

I speak, of course, of the subsidy ques- 
tion—and I speak as an individual. In 
other words, I am absolving station WHO 
and our sponsors of any blame. Whatever 
the consequences, this matter must be dealt 
with. We are fast reaching the point where 
the misunderstanding between farm and 
city people will seriously injure both—and 
both groups have much to lose. 

This topic is not new. You have heard 
references to it time and again on this and 
other WHO programs and in many other 
ways. The impact of it, however, is rapidly 
becoming greater and more dangerous. This 
was indelibly impressed on many of us the 
past few weeks when Life magazine, the 
Reader’s Digest and other widely read pub- 
lications have gone allout headlining what 
they describe as “the incredible farm scan- 
dal"—implying, in effect, that every rural 
resident is a parasite and a thief. It came 
forcibly to my attention at national meet- 
ings in the south and east last week. When 
I walked into a New York hotel, I was 
quickly advised that NBC wanted someone 
from the farm side to deal with this pene- 
trating question. It was not an easy as- 
signment. Since then there have been many 
more hours spent on this matter, talking it 
over with farmers, long distance calls, study- 
ing, researching bulletins, and reading let- 
ters from listeners. 

.Two things must be said before I go fur- 
ther. One is that I am not so conceited or 
misled as to feel I can, in a few minutes 
time, answer all the questions posed by 
those keenly intelligent writers, broad- 
casters, and other accusers, who have tre- 
mendously powerful forces on their side. 
Yet, I feel emphatically that even a few 
feeble voices, such as yours and mine, must 
be raised or else we are, in effect pleading 
guilty. 

Secondly, for the record, I do not per- 
sonally want, nor have I ever accepted, farm 
or other subsidies. In my own small farm 
operatiori, I accept no Government aids di- 
rectly. Yet, I readily admit indirectly I have 
been affected, and so have you my friends, 
perhaps in more ways than you realize. 
And the time may come, if marketplace 
values drop ‘still further, where some form 
of Government help will be necessary to 
save even those of us who are not now ac- 
cepting any. 

Most of us concerned with this program 
are interested in the family farm. To lose 
it could mean disaster, not only to farming 
as we know it but equally so to many seg- 
ments of our great and*thriving American 
economy as well. 


Subsidies are one part of big government. 
Anyone who has seen total big government 
in action, as I have in Russia and Siberia, is 
gravely fearful of it. We pray this will never 
happen here, Yet there is no denying price 
supports and other Government aids have 
become an integral part of our economy here 
in this bastion of freedom. However, the big 
publications, numerous broadcasters, some 
chamber of commerce leaders, many key 
Government officials, some farm spokesmen, 
and others seem determined to make the 
American public believe subsidies go qnly 
to agriculture. This we bitterly resent. 
They would have America and the world be- 
lieve farmers alone accept Government help. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
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Nothing could be more unfair. Let me state 
@ few facts, as I have them, and as I be- 
lieve them to be true. 

First, subsidies, to which Life magazine 
and a lot of the rest of us take strong dis- 
like, are not limited to farm price support 
payments. Tariffs, as enacted by our first 
Congress back in 1789 to protect and pro- 
mote business, are subsidies * * * designed 
to help protect American business. Special 
postal rates for magazines are subsidies * * ° 
and this Nation’s publishing industry has 
attained at least a part of its wealth and 
stature because magazine publishers seem 
quite willing to accept this subsidy. Cost 
plus is a subsidy; and when war materials 
wére needed, no one in his right mind would 
have stopped the wheels to provide our 
troops with what they had to have. De- 
pletion allowances on oil and mining in- 
dustry taxes are gigantic subsidies, but we 
never hear about this. As I tried to point 
out in the broadcast from New York, farm 
people resent being singled out, of being ac- 
cused of being alone in taking Government 
handouts. Rarely do we hear about the part 
Government plays in other facets of our 
economy. 

I don’t recall Life, in its scathing de- 
nunciation of agriculture, saying much about 
the $9 million or more it has received in a 
single year in the way of the postal rates 
subsidy. Nor does Reader's Digest say much 
about the $5 million it has accepted. Seldom 
is something written about the $38 million 
in annual subsidies estimated for just 14 
or our major magazines, to say nothing of 
the hundreds of others. 

I am not saying this is wrong. I like to 
read America’s fine magazines as. well as 
anyone else. I am giad millions of Amer- 
icans can afford them. I know about the 
value of advertising, and how magazines and 
newspaper pages, along with radio and TV 
messages, help Mr. and Mrs. America to a 
higher standard of living. I recognize the 
educational value of all the publications. I 
write for some fine newspapers, myself. Cer- 
tainly I do not want to change all this. 

But, speaking as an individual, it seems 
to me that if the magazines are going to 
condemn agriculture, as criminals, for ac- 
cepting Government help, then the publish- 
ers who condemn us ought to have the de- 
cency to admit to the same crime. 

Similarly, the businessman who condemns 
farm price supports is not in the best posi- 
tion to do so. Business reconversion pay- 
ments, which is still another subsidy, over 
the past 20 years or so, have totaled $43 
billion or more. The oil people and mining 
people alone have gotten $23 billion. 

Railroad presidents, airlines officials, fam- 
ilies accepting housing or other help, military 
leaders, politicians, laborers, person after 
person who points to farm price supports as 
being shameful has every right to do so, pro- 
vided he or she is equally willing to point 
the same finger at himself or herself for hav- 
ing not only similarly accepted Government 
help, but for having accepted 10 times as 
much in total as that which has gone to 
agriculture. The figures I have quoted are 
not mine. I have taken them from a US. 
Government bulletin, entitled “Government 
Subsidy Historical Review,” printéd in 1958. 

I know two wrongs do not make a right, 
and that this sounds like the pot calling the 
kettle black; but I feel people who live in 
glass houses, even if they are on Times 
Square, have no right to criticize agriculture 
and to make whipping boys out of farm peo- 
ple, when they themselves are also accepting 
Government help, provided by you and me— 
the taxpayer. 

There is much more to be said. I haven't 
even touched on some other unfair accusa- 
tions, such as charging school lunch pro- 
grams, foreign aid programs and much else 
against agriculture, when it really should be 
charged, at least in part, to the Health, 
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Education, and Welfare Department, the 
State Department, etc. 

And there’s been no time to mention the 
subsidy to the American consumer, by way 
of cheap food agriculture is providing on the 
marketplace. .Capper’s Farmer estimated 
this to be $70 billion. No housewife seems 
to want to change that * * * even if Gov- 
ernment subsidies have helped guarantee the 
overabundance and the staggering surpluses 
that make America the best and most eco- 
nomically fed nation on earth. 

Nor have I touched on the endless rami- 
fications of a prosperous agriculture and 
what it means to feed manufacturers, food 
processors, machinery and automakers, busi- 
ness, labor unions, and to the retailer, 
wholesaler, truckdriver, store clerk, butch- 
ers, bakers, candlestick makers, and the mil- 
lions of others who benefit from a farming 
populace that has money to spend. 

For me to quote the benefits all America 
gets from a prosperous, subsidized agricul- 
ture might give the impression I favor sub- 
sidies. As emphasized before, I personally 
dislike Government help. Like most every- 
one else, I treasure the freedom that has 
made America great. In no way do I favor 
trading liberty for subsidy. But let’s be 
fair about it. If it’s wrong for agriculture 
to have accepted $5 to $10 billion in subsi- 
dies over the past 25 years, isn’t it equally 
wrong for the rest of the economy to have 
taken $50 billion or more in that same period? 

As for you, and everyone else in America, 
you must make your own decision. It is not 
my place or purpose to condone or condemn 
Government aid, but as one U.S. citizen, 
identified with an industry I believe to be 
basic, namely, agriculture, I ask by all that’s 
fair and right and decent that our accusers 
tell the whole truth * * * a truth that 
might hurt because the fact is, of all the 
Government help that has been accepted 
the last 25 years, agriculture has received 
only a small part of the total. Let’s tell the 
whole story * * * fully and honestly, in the 
tradition that has made America—your land 
and mine—so great and so wonderful.’ 








Sneaky Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the Philadelphia Bulletin on 
July 4, 1959, published an editorial which 
I think is a very good exposition of the 
rate ceiling problem. It follows: 

SNEAKY INFLATION 

Nobody is for inflation so long as it’s called 
by its right name. 

But let it be called expansion of the econ- 
omy. Or hold down the interest rates. 
Or no bonus for bankers. Then it’s a differ- 
ent story. 

A great many people will enthusiastically 
back any of these appeals; happily unaware 
that they are helping to bring about the 
very thing they dread. 

This, as Joseph A. Livingston, financial edi- 
tor of the Bulletin, has repeatedly pointed 
out, is the grave danger lying at the heart of 
the battle of the interest rate now being 
‘waged in Congress. Flying the banner, “Keep 
Interest Low,” the infiationists are in a stra- 
tegic position to make political hay by em- 
barrassing the administration, and at the 
same time set the Nation on the path of an 
inflation from which there would be no 
turning back. 
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The cold fact is that the Treasury faces a 
crisis. It can’t sell long-term bonds to ordi- 
nary savers or investors at the interest rates 
now fixed by law. 

Why? Because industry, States and muni- 
cipalities are all competing for the available 
funds at higher interest rates. 

Secretary of the Treasury Anderson has 
asked Congress to let him meet the compe- 
tion by offering an interest rate at which the 
Treasury can sell its bonds. The more re- 
sponsible Democratic leaders have renounced 
the opportunity to embarrass the administra- 
tion, and have offered a compromise (which 
was accepted) to give the President the onus 
of raising rates. But .even this is opposed 
by those who want inflation under the name 
of expanding the economy.. 

They would keep the present ceiling on 
interest rates, knowing that this would even- 
tually compel a resort to the watering of the 
currency through the unloading of US. se- 
curities directly onto the Federal Reserve 
banks. 

This is inflation—and if it is permitted to 
come about the ordinary citizen, unac- 
quainted with the machinery of finance, will 
never know what hit him. 





High Taxes and Government Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


¥ 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 
Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following text of 


~ a letter sent to me anonymously from a 


citizen of my State of Michigan. I am 
bringing it to the attention of the House 
in order that the writer’s views may be 
available to Members of this body: 


Dear Mr. Benriey: I am addressing you 
in this manner because I feel you are one 
of the few men in Washington who really 
have the interest of Michigan, our country 


’ as a whole, and last, but not least, the in- 


terest of the middle-class, poorly paid, mid- 
dle-aged, common American-citizen at heart. 
For sometime now you have sent question- 
naires to our home and generally my son will 
reply to them. We have conducted a pri- 
vate poll among many, many acquaintances, 
neighbors, and friends, and, as a rule, the 
feeling is one of complete futility. For the 
average low-income person it is the endless 
struggle to pay the tax collectors, both city, 
State, and National. You struggle all your 
life to get a little humble home, and then 
you can hardly keep it and your head above 
water trying to pay—the word which is be- 
coming one of the most hated in the Ameri- 
can or English language—‘taxes.”’ 

I challenge anyone to pick up a daily paper 
and not find some article in it relating the 
incident of some absurd spending in Wash- 
ington, “Senate buildings, carpeting, drapes, 
air conditioning,” to make it more luxurious 
for those who are supposed to be public serv- 
ants and representatives of the American 
citizen. These items mentioned ¢bove are 
but pennies in comparison to the millions 
and billions spent foolishly abroad, all over 
the world, to enrich and nourish the grafters 
there so that they will have more vitality 
and strength to stab us in the back at the 
first opportune moment. 

It seems that if our public officials, both 
city, State, and those in Washington sent 
there by the different groups of people back 
home because they solicited the job and 
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promised to work for the interest of their 
fellow men, were truly honest, the vast ma- 
jority would have to confess that their first 
interest and thoughts were how best they 
could feather their own nests, with feathers 
not rightfully theirs; and, as we have just 
noticed in Lansing, if they cannot agree 
any place on anything, there is one question 
they resolve unanimously, that they should 
have an immediate increase in their salaries, 
and this continues forever. 

What is going to happen in a few years 
in a few more years, when the few that are 
now still struggling to be honest, pay for 
homes, taxes, exhorbitant medical fees, rea- 
lize it is just no use, where is the tax money 
coming from? I personally know many who 
have been compelled to drop all kinds of 
insurance, hospital, life, etc., because they 
could not buy food, clothing and keep a 
roof over their head, if they retained the 
items mentioned above. So they live in 
fear of becoming ill and requiring hospitali- 
zation, and if they need to seek medical 
assistance they delay doing so because of 
the exhorbitant costs. But those right in 
the same city that have come in from the 
South in the last few years will in some 
manner get into homes and then proceed 
to get our welfare assistance for themselves, 
and will also bring in a string of relatives 
from the South and immediately they pro- 
ceed to get assistamce for them. It is a 
known and most deplorable fact that many 
women have as many illegitimates as pos- 
sible, thereby increasing their monthly in- 
come for aid to children. Why is this al- 
lowed to go on from year to year? Detroit 
and many other big cities and yes the smaller 
ones too,. tolerated this thing for 30 or 40 
years. But if a person who has been paying 
taxes for 50 years, needed help, it is a differ- 
ent story. 

I am enclosing an article clipped from a 
daily paper in Michigan, the author of 
which I have known for many years, and 
he is an honest and respected person. It 
relates I think what many honest Americans 
know. The largest benefactors of subsidies 
are millionaire groups in the agricultural 
area. 


I think the greatest and most beneficial 
act you could perform in Washington would 
be to inform your colleagues just how dis- 
gruntled and unhappy the vast American 
people of integrity are, with their greedy 
political and many times stupid public serv- 
ants. Public servants in name only. This 
last winter articles appearing in our daily 
papers proved just how quickly these men 
elected to public office proceed to employ 
all their relatives, rent their front porches, 
garages and attics to the U.S. Government. 
Put their student sons on the payrolls at 
salaries that many intelligent, middle-aged 
people, could only dream of receiving, after 
years of training in a chosen field. If those 
elected to public office in Washington don’t 
soon turn the tide, I am afraid that before 
another decade passes, the glorious America 
that was, will become what history has told 
us about many other countries that were 
rotten and corrupt to the core. Those of 
ambition and integrity would like to seek 
a haven somewhere away from the welfare 
chiselers, such as our friend that took 
asylum in Australia, an example of a hard- 
working true American. ” 

Many years ago a handful of brave people 
in @ new country, besought with hardship 
and trials had the courage to rebel against 
powerful oppressors and tax collectors and 
their British war lords were finally routed. 
Where are our Washingtons, Jeffersons, and 
Pranklins today? Because I feel you must 
be somewhere a descendant of some of them 
I am writing you today. Maybe you can 
influence your Washington associates to wake 
up before it is too late, and rescue the sinking 
ship of true American democracy. You might 
mention to them that one of the most unjust 
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acts ever enforced on the American people 
is our present “robbing income tax.” It is 
too bad also that a man like T. Coleman An- 
drews, a former Internal Revenue man could 
not have been elected into some office where 
he could do the American people some good. 
At the time he was running supposedly for 
President, in our little town we stood in line 
and tried to vote for him, but found out that 
we couldn't for some reason or other. 

I have never written to a public official 
before, because I felt it was just wasted 
time. However, I believe (I hope I am right) 
that you may be one that is really working 
for the interest of the common, middle-aged, 
overburdened American mother and father. 

A DISGUSTED MICHIGAN TAXPAYER 
(One of many millions). 


Want Economy 


EDITOR THE News: Our country is spending 
itself bankrupt. Inflation is pauperizing mil- 
lions of people with fixed incomes and pen- 
sions. 

The rest of the world is looking question- 
ingly at the soundness of the dollar and our 
international credit. Our national fiscal pol- 
icies are unsound and bid fair to get worse. 

Great segments of our business, agricul- 
tural and cooperative enterprises are being 
supported by subsidies or tax exemptions. 
The necessary taxes to support this program 
are paid by the rest of us. 

The outstanding and most flagrant exam- 
ple of this socialistic program is the agricul- 
tural subsidy, which costs over $7 billion per 
year. 

Every employed person in the country pays 
over $120 per year in taxes to pay for it, plus 
higher prices for the agricultural prowork 
each month. A total of 6,000 dealers and 
240,000 employees are looking for work. That 
too, is bad, but it is part of the chance you 
take in this business. In addition, 600,000 
employees in automotive production are out 
of work. 

We do not want subsidies and we do want 
to pay our share of taxes for every necessary 
governmental expense, including defense, no 
matter how costly, but we do not want to 
pay for subsidizing farmers, oil people and 
tax free co-ops and many others, and espe- 
cially we do object to do-gooding projects 
all over the world and at home run by wastrel 
bureaucrats. 

We want our Government to economize: 
stop spending money like it was going out 
of style and live within our national income, 
just like we as individuals must do. If nec- 
essary, for a year, in order to get solvent, 
we should be willing to pay higher taxes. 





President Rebuffs Spenders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial, entitled ‘‘Presi- 
dent Rebuffs Spenders,” which appeared 
in the Rockford (Tll.) Register-Republic 
of July 9, 1959: 

PRESIDENT REBUFFS SPENDERS 

President Eisenhower repulsed a major 
budget-busting effort of the Democratic 
spenders in Congress by vetoing an omnibus 
housing bill which would have put the public 
housing program into high gear and opened 
wider the floodgates of inflation. In his 
veto action, the President demonstrated 
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clearly that the Democratic-controlled Con- 
gress will have to fit its spending 





proposals 
more closely to the administration pattern. 


if it wants to get them through the White 
House. 

The strongly worded veto message Presi- 
dent Eisenhower sent to Congress amounted 
to a summary of his economic goals—re- 
straint in spending to aveid inflationary 
budget deficits, reliance on private capital 
wherever possible, and putting Government 
interest payments in line with what it has 
to pay currently on money it borrows. He 
called upon Congress to write a less costly 
measure, along the lines of his recommenda- 
tions last January. 

The President said spending authoriza- 
tions provided for in the bill totaled $2.2 
billion as against his budget recommenda- 
tion of $810 million. Sponsors of the catch- 
all bill said it would cost $1.3 billion, but 
Republican estimates of eventual cost ran to 
more than $5 billion. 

Provisions of the measure attacked by the 
President in his veto message were an outlay 
of $900 million over 2 years for urban re- 
newal; authorization of 190,000 new public 
housing units, while 100,000 units previously 
authorized remain unconstructed; and direct 
Federal loans for housing for the aged when 
this need might be met by Federal insurance 
or private capital. 

Most controversial feature of the measure 
is the public housing construction program. 
President Eisenhower asked for no new pub- 
lic housing, contending there is no need for 
further low-rent housing. The President’s 
stand on public housing cannot be effectively 
challenged. The Government should be 
moving entirely out of the housing field. 

The President proposed a 6-year urban’ re- 
newal program costing a total of $1.4 billion. 

The Democratic measure would have meant 
more Government debt, more inflation, and 
more socialism. Housing starts, without a 
Federal program, are expected- to set new 
records this year. 

It is unlikely that the spenders will be able 
to override the veto. There is no justifica- 
tion for pump priming. 





The Trinity River Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, we are hear- 
ing, in great numbers, from our con- 
stituents who want extravagant spend- 
ing stopped and who are concerned 
about inflation. Expenditures are in- 
flationary when the funds are not in the 
Treasury, necessitating borrowing by the 
Government or the issuance of more 
money. Unfortunately, the big spending 
faction does not appear too concerned 
as to the source of the money or the 
state of the budget. 

With the yearly interest alone on the 
national debt now up to $8.5 billion, 
seeking every means of cutting Federal 
expenditures should be paramount in 
our minds. On July 24, hearings will be 
commenced by the House Interior Sub- 
committee on and Reclama- 
tion concerning the joint development of 
the authorized Trinity River project in 
California. This project presents a 
splendid opportunity for us to save right 
now $60 million in Federal expenditures, 
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for the private utility would build the 
power facilities itself, and at its own ex- 
pense. As the Petaluma Argus Courier 
editorialized recently— 

The Eisenhower administration long has 
taken the sensible attitude that it is foolish 
to spend taxpayers’ money on such projects 
when private industry can do the job and 
do it at an actual profit for the Government, 
Under the partnership plan the taxpayers 
would be the beneficiaries by many millions 
of dollars in costs saved and taxes and fees 
paid by the utility. 


This editorial then asks provocatively 
whether “Congressmen really think that 
many of their constituents would vote— 
if they had the opportunity—to pay 
higher taxes for the privilege of building 
with public funds a facility that private 
enterprise is willing and able to pay 
for?” 

Isubmit, Mr. Speaker, that the answer 
to the above question is an unqualified 
“No.” And, as pointed out by the Mo- 
jave Desert News—California—this is “a 
measure that would have the Federal 
Government an immediate $60 million 
in construction costs, would channel $175 
million into the Central Valley project, 
and would provide $145 million in Fed- 
eral, State, and local taxes, over a 50- 
year period. If the public ownership 
zealots persist in their opposition now, 
they must do so with their true socialis- 
tic faces bared to the taxpaying public. 
It is to be hoped—and ardently—that 
Congress at last will be guided by the 
taxpayer's welfare and get things mov- 
ing on the Trinity.” 

As above related, we have here the 
chance to cut out at once $60 million in 
expenditures, and to put into the Treas- 
ury, via falling-water payments and Fed- 
eral taxes, about $258 million. This sum 
will inure to the benefit of every tax- 
payer in the Nation. We simply cannot 
afford to pass up this offer as contained 
in the pending Trinity River project bills. 





The U.S. Economy and International 
Relations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, for a 
long time I have believed that both our 
Federal Government and the American 
business community have failed to use as 
effectively as possible our most potent 
weapon in the cold war to combat the 
totalitarian political and economic move- 
ment, namely, the demonstration of the 
superiority of our free enterprise eco- 
nomic system and our political system 
of freedom and individual dignity. 

Effective advocacy and actual demon- 
stration of the advantages of our free 
economic and political system through 
the investment of private “capital in 
economic undertakings in friendly for- 
eign countries is the means in my judg- 
ment whereby we can best promote 
economic and political stability in 
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friendly foreign countries, enabling 

them to resist Communist military ag- 

gression and subversive infiltration. 

I have repeatedly expressed these 
views and suggested methods whereby 
this valuable weapon in the coid war 
could be. used more effectively. 

Mr. Speaker, I was privileged to at- 
tend a luncheon held June 30, 1959, by 
the International Economic Policy Asso- 
ciation, an organization designed to 
mobilize the potential of the American 
business community in promoting the 
free enterprise system through the in- 
vestment of private capital overseas. 

I was very much impressed by the 
clarity and cogency of the remarks made 
by the president of the International 
Economic Policy Association, Dr. N. R. 
Danielian, and I believe they merit the 
consideration of not only the Members 
of Congress and the American business 
community, but also the American 
people generally. For that reason, I 
incorporate Dr. Danielian’s speech at 
this point in the REcorp. 

OPENING REMARKS By Dr. N. R. DANIELIAN, 
PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POL- 
Icy ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
THE U.S. ECONOMY AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS, JUNE 30, 1959, WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 


The first national conference on the US. 
Economy and International Relations is 
hereby declared open. As president of the 
International Economic Policy Association, 
it is my pleasure to welcome you to this con- 
ference, which I hope will be the first in a 
series, to explore realistically and practically 
the problems confronting the United States 
and its allies in their struggle for survival as 
free and independent nations in a world of 
turmoil and conflict. 

The International Economic Policy Associ- 
ation was organized 2 years ago by a group 
of citizens interested in the economic phases 
of our international policy in the conviction 
and hope that military deterrence will suc- 
ceed in preventing total war and total de- 
struction, and that the peaceful means of 
spiritual, intellectual and economic persua- 
sion will determine the direction of political 
and economic society. 

From the vantage point of probable co- 
existence, the struggle in the world resolves 
itself into a choice of institutions to achieve 
economic progress with political independ- 
ence and, as a long-range aspiration, in- 
dividual freedom. 

In the stream of history, our form of civil- 
ization, based upon the ownership of private 
property, the protection of individual rights, 
and the selection of the Government by 
franchise, is a comparatively recent phe- 
nomenon. In contrast, absolutism has ex- 
isted for centuries in one form or another, 
whether it is called the divine right of kings 
or the dictatorship of the proletariat. This 
system of ours is not only new, but it is also 
a minority position in the world, minority 
in terms. of the geographical areas it covers 
as well as the number of people who live 
under it. 

This system is under attack everywhere. 
The worldwide struggle in fact is a conflict 
between institutions—those of private prop- 
erty and personal freedom on the one side, 
and State ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and State control and discipline of 
people and their destinies, on the other. 

All of you here have been conscious of 
this struggle and in one way or another have 
been involved, both here and abroad, in some 
aspect of this worldwide conflict. This con- 
flict has military, economic and political 
aspects. The interrelationships of the vari- 
ous programs is not always clear as they are 
most complex. They include the national 
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budget, domestic tax rates, depreciation pol- 
icies, price levels, the military aspects of 
mutual security, the economic aspect of 
Government aid, the private investment 
programs, the tax treatment of private in- 
vestments abroad, the necessary guarantees 
to achieve confidence, the policies of other 
countries for the most effective utilization 
of both Government and private resources, 
the threat of dumping as 2 political weapon. 

It is the purpose of this conference to 
€xplore these interrelationships and to clar- 
ify, if possible, not as a common position, 
but merely as an educational objective, the 
specific and coordinated action that needs 
to be taken in order to achieve the overall 
obj¢etive. 
pate wo studied these problems over the 

it several years, the officers and directors 
the association have adopted a number 
Off specific program objectives. I shall merely 
ouch upon a number of these to indicate 
ithe direction in which we propose to act. 
f We favor the mutual security program, 
‘with the proviso, however, that greater em- 
phasis be placed upon the use and encour- 
, agement of private contracting, private con- 
/ sulting, private manufacturing enterprises, 
/ both here and abroad. We recommend the 
channelization of more of our lending re- 
sources through private institutions so that 
private ownership of property will become 
more widely spread. 

We favor the extension of foreign invest- 
ment guaranties to cover civil strife, rebel- 
TAon, and insurrection. : 

“We favor tax incentives to private enter- 
pr to encourage them to undertake greater 
risfks and be prepared to take a larger share 
im the worldwide quest for economic devel- 
popment. 


We favor the use of local currencies under 
_Public Law 480 for educational purposes as 
well as for encouragement of private own- 
ership and private enterprise abroad through 
appropriate financial institutions. 

We favor the employment of private or- 
ganizations in the utilization of U.S. agri- 
cultural surpluses abroad over and above 
the existing commercial. markets, including 
the use of private organizations in the ex- 
pansion of handling, storage, and distribu- 
tion facilities. ? 

Each one of these programs requires trans- 
lation into specific action. This is the area 
in which we hope to make a distinctive 
contribution. 

Partial solution will not meet the present- 
day challenge. It is not enough, though 
desirable, to have tax incentives without 
guaranties against the uncertainties of mili- 
tary and political upheaval. It is not enough 
to have such guaranties if at any time host- 
country governments, with our help, may 
invest public funds in competitive govern- 
ment plants. It is not even enough to 
encourage private investment in one country 
and then use tax money to develop com- 
petitive government-owned plants in an- 
other, to earn foreign exchange by exports, 
and then destroy the chances of success of 
private investment in competing markets. 

We hope, therefore, that those interested 
in tax incentives will also concern them- 
selves with guaranties, with mutual secu- 
rity programs and their administration, with 
the agricultural disposal program and the 
use made of the local funds received there- 
from, with the educational programs which 
are necessary to develop a new generation 
of entrepreneurs abroad, who in the long 
run, as leaders in their countries, will write 
the rules of business conduct. 

It is easy to fail.to see the forest for the 
trees. It is our hope that we shall keep the 
forest in view while we tend to the trees; 
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and that you will join us tn this effort—for 
the stakes are high—perhaps the very sur- 
vival of our form of society. 


SpPreecH or Dr. N. R. DANTELIAN AT THE LUNCH- 
EON IN HONOR OF THE CHIEFS OF DIPLOMATIC 
MIssIONS 


It is perhaps unnecessary for me to em- 
phasize to this knowledgeable and sophisti- 
cated audience that the economic problems 
of the Western World are interdependent 
and they are, in large part, also affected by 
the fiscal, the monetary, and economic poli- 
cies and programs of the United States and 
other allied nations. In solving the current 
problems, it is the difficult obligation of in- 
formed opinion and the duty of govern- 
mental leaders to confront these problems 
realistically. As your program indicates, we 
have attempted to touch upon the main seg- 
ments of these problems; namely, the fiscal 
position and the limitations of the US. 
budget, the aims and objectives of develop- 
mental programs, the methods of utilizing 
governmental resources to advance these 
projects, and ways and means of utilizing 
the large reservoir of private capital and 
know-how in the pursuit of economic 


progress. 

Perhaps just as important as the avail- 
ability of resources is the definition of end 
objectives in the programs now under dis- 
cussion. It is true, that all nations, re- 
gardiess of form of government, desire, and 
each in its own way, strives for economic 
progress. To achieve this progress, there 
must be encouragement to capital forma- 
tion, which is the process of saving a part of 
the gross national product of each country 
for reinvestment in productive equipment. 

Assuming a condition of coexistence in 
the world and assuming also that all na- 
tions desire to encourage this process of 
capital formation and economic progress, 
then the principal issue in the world becomes 
the means whereby this is achieved. Here 
the world confronts a choice. 

On the one hand, there are the proposals 
that this can best be achieved through State 
enterprise with complete discipline and sub- 
jugation of people to the programs of the 
State, which becomes the sole employer from 
farm to factory. On the other hand, there 
are those who believe, deeply and sincerely, 
that the process of economic progress and 
capital formation can best be attained un- 
der conditions of private ownership of prop- 
erty and by unleashing the creative initia- 
tive of people in the pursuit of their own 
happiness through their own labors. 

This is a society of private ownership, 
which carries with it a series of free 
choices—freedom of choice in one’s educa- 
tion; freedom of choice in one’s employment; 
freedom. of choice in where he lives or trav- 
els; freedom of choice in how he spends his 
earnings, in what he buys in the market- 
place; freedom of choice in what he believes 
and worships; freedom of speech and assem- 
bly; and as a consequence of this freedom, 
the right to choose his Government by fran- 
chise. - 

There are these two choices before the 
world, and many countries are in the process 
of selecting one or the other or a compromise 
between the two. p 

We would not be true to our traditions and 
our beliefs if we did not. attempt to dem- 
onstrate and actively pursue policies and 
programs which we believe not only prom- 
ise economic progress, but, in the long run, 
more closely respond to the intellectual and 
spiritual needs of the human race, for in ad- 
dition to economic progress and security, the 
system we believe in will also contribute to 
the intellectual and spiritual freedom to 
which every man aspires after his physical 
needs are met. 
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Power Facilities on California’s Trinity 
River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr.UTT. Mr. Speaker, the House In- 
terior Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation has scheduled hearings for 
next week on the joint development pro- 
posal to build privately the power facili- 
ties on California’s Trinity River. I re- 
cently noticed a well-written editorial in 
the San Bernardino (Calif.) Daily Sun 
on this subject. Among the views ex- 
pressed indicating constructive thought 
from the taxpayers’ standpoint were, 
“None of that power—or any other pub- 
lic power—is apt to be brought to San 
Bernardino County. Therefore the tax- 
payers of this county are among the 
many millions in the United States who 
are tired of putting up the money to sub- 
sidize users of electric power in a few 
favorite localities.” 

The article notes that, “The Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. has offered the Federal 
Government $44 million a year for the 
falling water rights on the Trinity pro- 
ject. It would build the $60 million 
power facilities; it would pay the ordi- 
nary and normal Federal, State, and 
local taxes that a Government-owned 
project would not pay. This kind of 
money and savings are needed to help 
finance the California water plan that is 
to start with the Feather River project.” 

The editor concludes with the state- 
ment: 

Representatives of sections which have no 
public power and probably never will, vote 
for huge Government subsidies that provide 
cheaper power in competitive regions. This 
is still a country of free enterprise. If re- 
gions want more power, let them encourage 
investors to develop it, just like all the rest 
of the country has done. If they want to 
vote their own bonds to go into the power 
business, let them proceed to do so. But it is 
high time the taxpayers who are to get no 
benefit from the development of such power 
tell their representatives in Congress to halt 
subsidies financed by all the people. 


In opposing the construction of the 
Trinity powerplants by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Los Angeles Times edi- 
torialized: 

Considering that the Trinity River proj- 
ect would cost the Federal Government an 
estimated $225 million, without the P. G. & E. 
building the power installations, it would 
seem the Federal taxpayers—anhd the people 
of California are heavy Federal taxpayers— 
should be spared the additional] cost. 


After mentioning that: 

The proposed contract will require the 
assent of Congress and no doubt will be 
fought by the fanatics of so-called public 
power development. 

The Times sums up with: 

The figures submitted by the Secretary, 
and the use of commonsense, would 
seem to indicate that private development is 
best for the interests of everybody. 
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In commenting on the pending Trinity 
joint development legislation, the Santa 
Rosa (Calif.) Press Democrat has reit- 
erated that, “Particularly at a time when 
Uncle Sam is spending more than he 
takes in and urgently needs funds for 
everything from national defense to 
water development in California, the 
proposal makes sense.” The editor 
points out that, “The proposed legisla- 
tion provides a method to start instal- 
ling generators now. And it also pro- 
vides that Uncle Sam can take over 
the works anytime it gives 2-year notice 
that it wants to do so. This fair com- 
promise probably will not satisfy the 
professional political semi-socialists nor 
the powerful Sacramento industrial area 
which will get power below what it costs 
the taxpayers if Trinity power is de- 
veloped as a Federal enterprise. We 
doubt if it satisfies P.G. & E. either, since 
the compromise involves making a $60 
million investment that the Government 
can end at any time. But the utility 
company has enough faith in the com- 
mon sense of the arrangement to accept 
it. Here’s hoping as much sense is shown 
by a majority of the Congress.” 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the above 
quotations from Northern and Southern 
California newspapers indicate and rep- 
resent the views of the great majority 
of the citizenry of the State. I am 
confident that the majority of the Na- 
tion’s taxpayers would welcome and en- 
dorse the bills providing for Trinity 
joint development, as have irrigation 
districts, farmer groups, labor and busi- 
ness, for instead of subsidizing someone 
else, they would very much prefer to 
see $320 million enter the Treasury, not 
depart. 





Falling In Step 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, I wish to call to 
the attention of my colleagues an edi- 
torial which appeared in the New York 
Times on July 7, 1959: 


FALLING IN STEP 


The change in sentiment on the part of 
the Democratic leadership in this, the Ist 
session of the 86th Congress, rates high 
among the more striking political phe- 
nomena in Washington in recent years. 

An important key section of the new Dem- 
ocratic Congress with its overwhelming ma- 
jority in the legislative branch of the 
Government came to Washington in Janu- 
ary determined to identify the Democratic 
Party as a party of free spending. In De- 
cember the President had reached the con~ 
clusion that the time had come when it had 
become imperative to reverse the trend of 
spending, which, in terms of total outpay- 
ments to the public, had reached the stag- 
gering total in fiscal 1959 of $94 billion. 

For a brief moment the opposition was in- 
clined to dismiss the President's proposal as 
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merely an attempt to find a spectacular and’ 


desperate issue. By the time Mr. Eisenhower 
had completed. his blueprint for a balanced 
budget for 1960 and embodied it in the 
budget message public sentiment had begun 
to fall in behind him. Developments tend- 
ing to give increasing momentum to this in- 
cluded: the early figures on the 1959 budget 
as it began to take shape, indicating a deficit 
exceeding that of 1953, when the post- 
Korean rearmament program reached its 
crest; the continued rise in the speculative 
markets and the long drain on American 
gold stocks which had proceeded without in- 
terruption since February 1948. Perhaps the 
most serious single blow to the philosophy 
of spending was the fiasco that marked the 
majority report of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Economic Report, made 
public in March of this year. Not only was 
this majority heavily one-sided but it had 
unusual prestige attached to it by virtue of 
the fact that the chairman was Senator PAUL 
Dovetas, of Illinois, highly regarded as an 
authority on economics on both sides of the 
Chamber. 

Rightly or wrongly, the impression became 
widespread that this important congressional 
committee had permitted political consid- 
erations to enter into what should have been 
a purely economic study. At the very time 
the committee’s report was being released 
official public statistics were demonstrating 
that economic recovery had reached a degree 
of momentum at which it was not only 
highly undesirable to continue pump-prim- 
ing but that such a policy could have fatal 
effects in invigorating inflation. 





Back to Reality 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial, entitled “Back to 
Reality,” which appeared in the Rock- 
ford (Tll.) Morning Star of July 10, 1959: 


Back TO REALITY 


Somebody asked President Eisenhower at 
his press conference if he was not fearful 
that his use of the veto power would result 
in-a negative public image of the Presidency. 
The President answered rapier-quick: 

“I’m not thinking so much of public 
images as I am of the public good.” 

In his assertion, there was reproof for that 
hackneyed image figure of speech. The 
President is tired of the image business— 
seeing through a glass darkly—and bids the 
country get down to reality. 

And the biggest reality is the public good. 

Emphatically, the President spoke for the 
public good when he vetoed the housing bill. 
It is a catchall piece of legislation, loaded 
to the guards with inflationary items, calling 
on the taxpayers to ante up $1,375 million 
or go into the red by that much. 

Mr. Eisenhower lashed it unmercifully in 
his veto message; it is “extravagant, unneces- 
sary, excessive, inflationary, discriminatory, 
and unfair,” Its supporters have no good 
answer to any single one of those accusing 
adjectives. 

Particularly, the President struck at the 
urban renewal—that’s a fancy name for slum 
clearance—provisions of the bill. The sum 
called for is $900 million for a biennium, 
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This is essentially a big city sugar plum; yet 
the whole economy picks up the check. 

He also hit at the provision for 190,000 new 
public housing units.. In the face of the 
fact that this bracket of Federal activity 
should be liquidated, and that the public 
housers already have authorization for 100,- 
000 units still unconstructed, the bill asked 
for additional hundreds of millions to carry 
out public housing which nobody seriously 
wants. 

The President sharply attacked anothé? 
phase of the housing bill—direct Fedex 
loans for housing for the aged. He sasd he 
felt private capital and possibly’ Feder@! in- 
surance loans should pioneer in this \field. 
A number of church organizations and ¥ra- 
ternal societies are exploring the possibility 
of such housing, but are running into BR- 
position from the elderly themselves. The? 
don’t want to be consigned to colony housing'- 

The veto message said flatly that terms o 
this inflationary bill would be an obstacle 
to constructive progress toward better hous< 
ing for Americans. Instead of stimulating} 
private investments, it would drive private ° 


credit from areas where it is urgently needed. ' 


The question now is whether Congress will ; 
accept or override a strong and righteous 
veto; whether it thinks it ought to cram 
this unwanted legislation down the taxpay- 
ers’ throats to maintain its legislative 


image business and look to the public good. 


prestige, or whether it, too, will discard the ( me 
i 
f 
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The Role of Industry in gage 
Economic Development 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ? 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to call the attention of my colleagues 
to the International Economic Policy 
Association, recently organized, designed 
to mobilize American industry to play an 
important role in the combat between 
free nations and the totalitarian Com- 
munist bloc through the investment of 
private capital in friendly, foreign coun- 
tries. 

I was privileged to attend a luncheon 
held in June 30, 1959, during the Na- 
tional Conference on the U.S. Economy 
and International Relations held under 
the auspicies of the International Eco- 
nomic Policy Association. I was im- 
pressed with the principal address de- 
livered at that luncheon by Mr. John J. 
Powers, Jr., president and chairman of 
the board of Pfizer International, en- 
titled “The Role of Industry in Interna- 
tional Economic Development.” I want 
to call the attention of the House to a 
passage of Mr. Powers’ address quoting 
from the Mutual Security Act, Public 
Law 85-141, signed August 14, 1957, 
concerning the declaration of purposes 
of the Development Loan Fund as fol- 
lows: : 

The Congress accordingly reaffirms that it 
is the policy of the United States, and de- 
clares it to be the purpose of this title, to 
strengthen friendly foreign countries by en- 
couraging the development of their econo- 
mies through a competitive free enterprise 
system; to minimize or eliminate barriers to 
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the flow of private investment capital and 
international trade; to facilitate the crea- 
tion of a climate favorable to the investment 
of private capital; and to assist, on a basis of 
self-help and mutual cooperation, the efforts 
of free peoples to develop their economic re- 
sources and to increase their productive 
capabilities. 


Mr. Speaker, the quotation was of spe- 
cial interest to me because it is the text 
of an amendment I offered to the mutual 
security bill on July 19, 1957, which was 
unanimously adopted by the House of 
Representatives after receiving the ap- 
proval of both the majority and minority 
managers of the bill. The proceedings 
are to be found on pages 12210-12211 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 19, 
1957. ; 

Mr. Powers’ remarks deserve the con- 
sideration of my colleagues in the House 
as well as the American business com- 
munity, and I therefore incorporate his 
address at this point of my remarks. 
THE ROLE oF INDUSTRY IN INTERNATIONAL 

EcoNOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


(By John J. Powers, Jr., president and chair- 
man of the board, Pfizer International) 


Much has been said of the need for greater 
utilization of private industry in coopera- 
tion with Government aid programs to fur- 
ther international economic development. 
Yet, too often, it seems to me we are moving 
in the opposite direction. One of the rea- 
sons may well be that we have not paused 
long enough to consider and make clear, 
even to ourselves, certain fundamental prin- 
ciples. Today, I should like to present one 
viewpoint about those principles. 

First of all, I should make clear that when 
I speak of Government economic aid I do 
not include military aid, which is a subject 
of its own. 

For perspective, I think it should be noted 
that the total of postwar economic aid of 
this type has not even begun to match the 
total of investment by private industrialists 
and private bankers since the end of World 
War II. In other words, the private sector 
is still by far the largest source of capital. 
Nevertheless, few would dispute that postwar 
economic aid has been an important factor 
in the reconstruction and vast expansion of 
the prewar industrial world. And I think it 
fitting to note that the American taxpayer 
performed one of the great enlightened jobs 
of history in helping put his European and 
Japanese competitors back into the market- 
place. 

Postwar industrial reconstruction is now 
behind us, but there is a great new indus- 
trial revolution stirring across the world in 
the so-called newly developing countries, 
and this has created a new focus of atten- 
tion with respect to direct, nonmilitary 
Government aid—the need for it and the 
meaning of it. This revolution is particu- 
larly significant because many of the coun- 
tries in which it is taking place are the so- 
called neutralist or undetermined countries 
in the great ideological conflict between the 
Communist bloc and the free world. Indeed, 
it is this which adds that touch of tension 
that so often tends to distort sober judg- 
ment and makes it particularly necessary to 
stop and examine our basic reasons for pro- 
viding economic aid to these countries. 

Let us recall that America was the first 
underdelevoped country of modern times to 
receive foreign aid on a miassive scale, in all 
forms, and over a long period of time. 
French loans to the struggling colonies, Brit- 
ish investments in our mines and railroads, 
Swedish, Dutch, and Spanish contributions 
of men and money—the governments and 
private investors of many lands helped build 
this country, and did so, incidentally, with- 
out destroying our newly won independence. 


However, it is not primarily historical 
precedent but the compelling circumstances 
of the present which make international 
economic aid programs a vital necessity. Of 
these circumstances, the one that throws the 
longest shadow is the tremendous difference 
in standards of living throughout the world, 
the extremes of poverty and misery in many 
lands of Asia, the Middle East, Africa and in 
parts of our own hemisphere. It is true that 
this gap in human living conditions and 
opportunities has long existed, but in our 
century, as increasing mumbers of men be- 
come free, they have—in the clear, clean 
atmosphere of liberty—seen better than ever 
before, and finally fully comprehended, their 
unequal position in relation to the peoples 
of other countries. It is this realization of 
inequality which makes of it an unbearable 
burden, and we of the West, who first made 
equality the primary standard of democracy, 
can scarcely fail to understand and sympa- 
thize with the deep compulsion now moving 
these peoples. ; 

Therefore, I firmly believe that America— 
and all other countries in a position to do 
so—should join hands in a long-term inter- 
national economic aid program having as its 
objective the ultimate closing of the gap in 
world standards of living, recognizing, how- 
ever, that it must take generations to com- 
plete the task. We should do this not 
simply from a sense of charity, commend- 
able as is that great virtue, but as a matter 
of self-interest—for along this path lies the 


‘one sure way to peace and order in the world. 


We must impose only one condition—that 
in accomplishing this objective we do not 
lose the very concepts of freedom which 
now impél us toward it. 

The closing of the human gap is, I suggest, 
the proper basic motive for any broad eco- 
nomic aid program of the future. Aid should 
not be based on a contest between ourselves 
and the Communist bloc—some kind of elec- 
tioneering campaign to see who can pass out 
the most favors to win the most votes in the 
newly developing countries. I believe that 
the motive for action is of fundamental im- 
portance—and if this kind of ward-politics 
viewpoint should ever become the real mo- 
tive of any country or group of countries— 
every instinct within me tells me that they 
are doomed to failure. The great goals of 
the nations receiving our help assure that 
their leaders will have too high a sense of 
values to be swayed by a handout, and in- 
deed that they will resent any but a busi- 
ness like approach, based on mutual interest 
and respect. 

This sense of mutual interest and respect 
must be the atmosphere in which we all view 
international development objectives. But I 
want to emphasize the need for a completely 
practical approach to this vision of the fu- 
ture, and I mean practical on the part of all 
concerned. Those countries in which the 
need for economic aid is greatest did not 
participate in the first industrial revolution. 


‘Most of them have been colonies of greater 


powers. They have been principally sup- 
pliers of raw materials, quite often depending 
on only one or two commodities. Their his- 
tories are in the main a long struggle of 
attempting to maintain a reasonable foreign 
exchange balance in the face of their need 
to import so many of the things they must 
have. They see greater self-sufficiency as the 
sure road to security and the maintenance of 
their independence, and for this reason there 
has sprung up in these countries a tremen- 
dous desire for rapid industrialization. The 
factory for them has become a symbol of 
prosperity and security. Industrialization 
has taken on a sense of tremendous urgency, 
indeed the dimensions of a national emer- 
gency, and the emergency has seemed to 
justify taking any path toward the accom- 
plishment of the objective, 

Under these circumstances of haste and 
emergency, theses nations are all too fre- 
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quently building and operating state-owned 
factories, engaging in state trading, and actu- 
ally discouraging the private investor, in 
some strange belief that government can do 
the job of industrialization better and quick- 
er than private industry. True, they have 
every right to determine their own course of 
action, but in the light of the colossal 
achievements of private industry in the free 
world, we cannot even begin to comprehend 
such a direction on their part. Perhaps this 
is one reason why there is increasing dis- 
content with foreign aid on the part of the 
American taxpayer. 

Here are the realities of the situation as I 
see it. The resources of these countries are 
extremely limited. No matter how much aid 
they receive, it could not possibly be sufficient 
to do more than start them on the road 
toward their ultimate goals. From a prac- 
tical point of view, there is so much to be 
done that priorities must be established and 
objectives accomplished gradually, over a 
considerable period of time. Government re- 
sources are insufficient to finance all neces- 
sary public works projects, much less to con- 
struct factories which can be built and oper- 
ated by private enterprise. The countries 
which try to do both spread their resources 
desperately thin and add to already over- 
whelming financial burdens. Would it not 
be infinitely more practical for them to en- 
courage private investment—from within the 
country or without as may be desirable or 
necessary. Seek out the people who have 
already demonstrated their ability to build 
the great industries of the world and bring 
them to your countries. Recognize the prob- 
lems of investing in a newly developing 
country and through your laws and regula- 
tions give those investors the opportunity, 
indeed, the desire, to build as they have done 
elsewhere. 

What is it that often hinders the use of 
this obvious approach—the fear of economic 
imperialism? How can this be taken seri- 
ously today? What does it mean? How 
would a government lose control of a coun- 
try in this day and age by permitting a series 
of foreign investments made completely at 
the discretion of, and under regulations 
established by, that very government? Fur- 
thermore, once the factory is built, even 
though accomplished with foreign money, 
know-how, and equipment, it becomes a part 
of its new country—the money has been 
spent, the know-how transmitted to local 
employees, the machinery secured perma- 
nently in place. 

The seemingly shortsighted view of some 
of these countries jis, however, not what 
really astounds me but rather that the poli- 
cies of the American Government have all 
too often failed to encourage these nations 
in the direction of private enterprise. In- 
deed, the open-end, nonspecific govern- 
ment-to-government grants of past and cur- 
rent American aid programs, it seems to me, 
are a direct encouragement toward the build- 
ing of industry in the public sector and often, 
I am sure unknowingly, abet programs spon- 
sored by the Communist bloc. 

Do we not reach the height of absurdity in 
the Western democracies if we continue to 
pour out economic aid for the purpose of 
socializing the productive units of a coun- 
try? These countries are forming their pat- 
terns of government right now and, for the 
American or other Western taxpayers, who 
believes deeply in the idea of free enterprise, 
to push them along the path of state con- 
trol of industry by providing funds for the 
purpose is indeed incredible. This is par~ 
ticularly so because the basic conflict in 
ideology which is represented by selecting 
state ownership and control of industry 
rather than free enterprise is the very issue 
in the conflict between the free and the 
totalitarian worlds, in which our lives are 
completely absorbed. 

Fortunately I am not alone in this point 
of view. Indeed, I should like to quote from 
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Public Law 85-141: of August 14, 1957, 
amending the Mutual Security Act of 1954 
relative to the Development Loan Fund. It 
says in its declaration of purpose: “* * * the 
Congress accordingly reaffirms that it is the 
policy of the United States, and declares it to 
be the purpose of this title, to strengthen 
friendly foreign countries by encouraging 
the development of their economies through 
@ competitive free enterprise system; to 
minimize or eliminate barriers to the flow of 
private investment capital and international 
trade; to facilitate the creation of a climate 
favorable to the investment of private cap- 
ital; and to assist, on a basis of self-help and 
mutual cooperation, the efforts of free peoples 
to develop their economic resources and to 
increase their productive capabilities.” 

If this is the intent of Congress, I submit 
that Government economic aid should be 
sharply directed into well-defined basic 
areas such as public works, power, and com- 
munications—namely, projects so vast in 
scope and so public in nature as to be inap- 
propriate, in the newly developing coun- 
tries, for the private businessman. I be- 
lieve equally that the production of capital 
and consumer goods and services should be 
an obligation and responsibility of private 
enterprise. I believe that a country should 
look first to its own private business com- 
munity, then call upon capital and tech- 
nology from abroad to make up such defi- 
ciencies as exist at home. And if profits or 
royalties are sent abroad, this is a small 
price to pay for the contribution which the 
foreign entrepreneur leaves behind. 

Let me make clear, then, where I stand 
on my own Government's aid program. I 
am for Government economic aid when it 
helps a country build harbors to bring in 
goods or ship them abroad, highways to 
move them by, dams to provide electric 
power and irrigation. I am against eco- 
nomic aid when it is used in whole or in 
part to build a government-owned textile 
mill, a chemical plant, a cement factory. I 
am for economic aid necessary to build 
schools in which to educate the young and 
in which to train the scientists and tech- 
nicians who will help the country’s growth 
and development, just as I am for economic 
aid to build clinics and hospitals in which 
to care for the maimed and the sick. I am 
against economic aid when it is employed to 
finance state institutions which buy and sell 
and trade in competition with the private 
trader. I am for economic aid which helps 
a businessman, whatever his nationality, 
build a factory and in so doing contribute to 
the economic growth of a country and to its 
political stability. I am against economic 
aid which would tend to make men crea- 
tures of the state. 

The agencies for providing economic aid, 
either to a government or to private parties, 
exist in the United States and other coun- 
tries today and these agencies should con- 
tinue to be employed for the time being. 
But I earnestly recommend that the US. 
Development Loan Fund be used primarily 
for loang to private industry, which is the 
primary purpose for which it was created. 
However, in order to lay at rest the fear of 
industrial economic imperialism, and to 
make economic aid the truly joint effort it 
now should be, I believe that the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund type of assistance to pri- 
vate industry should eventually be chan- 
neled through international organizations. 
I mention as possible examples the Interna- 
tional Development Association and the In- 
ter-American Development Bank recently 
proposed by the U.S. Government. 

The- aspirations of the newly developing 
nations of the earth are, I believe, relatively 
simple—political independence and eco- 
nomic progress. It is my profound convic- 
tion that the road toward those objectives 
is the road of private enterprise, human 
equality, and individual freedem. These 
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concepts were expressed—in words more 
eloquent than any I can muster—183 years 
ago: “* * © We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable Rights, that among these 
are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Hap- 
piness. That to secure these rights, Gov- 
ernments are instituted among Men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” 

I submit that this could be not just the 
American Declaration of Independence, but 
a philosophy for ‘the political and economic 
self-fulfillment of all men, in all lands. 





More Monkey Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the absurd- 
ities of the Pentagon’s information poli- 
cies were discussed at great length in the 
House of Representatives last April when 
I reported the on-again-off-again secre- 
cy about the use of monkeys in research. 
The disclosure that a military secrecy 
stamp had been slapped on monkey re- 
search information—only to be lifted 
when the Pentagon wanted to issue a 
back-patting press release—drew a vio- 
lent attack from the Pentagon’s recently- 
resigned General Counsel, Mr. Robert A. 
Dechert. 

The Pentagon’s top legal adviser, who 
is a Philadelphia lawyer in every sense of 
the phrase, even went so far as to charge 
that disclosure of the fact that the 
United States uses monkeys in research 
would give aid and comfort to the Com- 
munists. Obviously, he thought that 
such disclosure would aid a potential 
enemy unless the information was re- 
leased by the Pentagon’s publicity ex- 
perts. 

Last May we were treated to another 
sample of monkey business at the Pen- 
tagon. On May 17, 1959, a reporter for 
the Louisville Courier-Journal asked 
scientists at the Fort Knox Army Medical 
Research Laboratory for information 
about the laboratory’s use of monkeys in 
space research. He expected no trouble, 
for 2 months earlier he had written a 
long story about the research monkeys. 
But under the Pentagon’s policy of selec- 
tive secrecy, he was told that information 
about the monkeys suddenly had become 
a military secret. 

The reason for the selective secrecy be- 
came apparent 2 weeks later when two 
monkeys were shot into space to the ac- 
companiment of press releases, a special 
press conference and all the other para- 
phernalia of the press-agent’s trade. 
Monkeys, it seems, are a military secret 
unless they can be used for the Penta- 
gon's self-serving publicity purposes. 

The House Government Information 
Subcommittee asked the Defense De- 
partment to explain its latest on-again- 
off-again secrecy gambit. In a vituper- 
ative reply, the Department’s recently 
resigned General Counsel again denied 
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that the Pentagon was monkeying 
around with research information. He 
pointed out that a classified memoran- 
dum from the Pentagon’s No. 1 public- 
ity man, Murray Snyder, advised only 
“careful handling” of monkey research 
information. But the legal expert ad- 
mitted that the memorandum carried 
the military security stamp “Confi- 
dential” in big, red letters. This is most 
certainly’ careful handling, for the 
President’s own Executive order directs 
that “Confidential” shall be stamped 
only on defense information which, if 
disclosed, “could be prejudicial to the 
defense interests of the Nation.” 

It now appears that the “Confiden- 
tial” stamp was being used not to pro- 
tect the “defense interests of the Na- 
tion” but to guard the interests of top 
administration policymakers who dare 
not let the American people know how 
they arrive at policy decisions. Mr. 
Snyder’s classified memorandum trans- 
mitted State Department documents 
also classified “Confidential,” and those 
State Department documents appar- 
ently warned of an adverse reaction 
against the United States in India 
where there is a cult of monkey wor- 
shippers. Such a reaction, the State 
Department documents apparently said, 
could be exploited against the United 
States by the Communists. 

The absurdity of this policy is laid 
bare by the report of an American news- 
paperman recently returned from the 
Uzbek Socialist Soviet Republic. Us- 
ing none of the facilities of the admin- 
istration’s farflung and expensive in- 
telligence network, Mr. Robert Hotz dis- 
covered that monkeys are being trans- 
ported from India to Russia, 8 tons to 
a planeload. He also discovered that 
the monkeys were used for research in 
Russia just as in the United States. 

Thus there is no propaganda advan- 
tage to be gained by a Russian charge 
that the United States is using monkeys 
for research, for Russia is doing exactly 
the same thing. It is inconceivable that 
our cloak-and-dagger experts in the 
State and Defense Departments are un- 
aware of the planeloads of research 
monkeys shipped to Russia. 

The answer is obvious. Military se- 
curity stamps are used in this case— 
and in many other instances—to cover 
up information until the administration 
press agents can squeeze out of it every 
possible drop of publicity for their own 
particular cause. ‘ 

I commend to every Member of the 
House Mr. Robert Hotz’ well-written 
exposé of the silly secrecy in the Penta- 
gon, printed in the July 13, 1959 issue 
of Aviation Week: 

More MonkKEY BUSINESS 

For the past few months there has been 
considerable furor between the Pentagon 
and the Congress on just how secret the use 
of Indian rhesus monkeys in space and med- 
ical research should be and just how preju- 
dicial to the Nation’s welfare disclosure of 
this information might be. If this all 
sounds ridiculous, it is because it really is. 

But this monkey business is worth explor- 
ing in some detail because it is symptomatic 
of how peacetime censorship and Govern- 
ment thought control are being practiced 
by some Pentagon officials. It also affords a 
rare look into the alleged reasoning process 
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behind many of their more ludicrous de- 
cisions. 

The current monkey business started with 
a complaint to Congress by the Dayton Daily 
News that the Pentagon was withholding in- 
formation on the use of monkeys in space 
experimentation on the ground of military 
security. Representative JoHN Moss, Dem- 
ocrat of California, whose House Govern- 
ment Information Subcommittee has done 
such a Valiant job of exposing the official 
withholders of public information, investi- 
gated the Dayton paper’s complaint. This 
simple inquiry produced an indignant ex- 
plosion from the Defense Department’s gen- 
eral counsel, Robert Dechert, whose letter of 
reply accused the Moss committee of every- 
thing from aiding the Communist cause to 
stealing Pentagon sécrets. 

Among other things, Mr. DecHfert wrote the 
foliowing gem about the monkey business: 

“It is our belief that your committee's ac- 
tioh in this matter not only has served to 
discourage respect for the security system 
but also the only real beneficiaries can be 


the Communist propagandists who want to. 


stir up trouble between us and other na- 
tions.” 

Mr. Dechert also said the basic corréspon- 
dence on this Defense Department policy 
must remain “confidential” and even the 
name of “another government agency in- 
volved” (State Department) was classified. 
Mr. Dechert was also joined in these loud 
wails of “security breach” and “offering aid 
and comfort to the enemy” by Murray Sny- 
der, assistant secretary of defense for public 
affairs, who stoutly defended this viewpoint 
before the Aviation Writers Association con- 
vention in Washington last May. 

Now what lies behind all of this Defense- 
State Department hush-hush that the Amer- 
ican people can’t be told for fear of under- 
mining our defense posture and foreign pol- 
icy? It is simply that these rhesus monkeys 
are imported by the planeload from India 
for use in important space and medical re- 
search and that in India, a land of many 
religions, there are some groups that would 
be offended by this use of an animal they 
hold in high regard. The State-Defense De- 
partment theory was that any disclosure of 
this fact would arouse Indians against the 
United States and endanger our relations 
with India. 

The theory also was apparently held (we 
will never know because the documents on 
this subject are still confidential) that the 
Communists would use this fact as prop- 
aganda to create a rift between the United 
States and India. This hysteria reached 
such a peak that when the time came to fire 
two monkeys into space in an Army Jupiter 
missile a frantic search was made for true- 
blue native U.S.-born monkeys for the task 
to avoid any offense to Indian monkey wor- 
shippers. A Kansas-born rhesus was finally 
used. 

All of this Defénse-State Department 
hypothesis implies that this country must 
be doing something the Soviet Union is not. 
Otherwise how could the Russians turn this 
policy to our disadvantage? Is this hypoth- 
esis true? 

For the answer I suggest that Mr. Dechert, 
since he is leaving the Defense Department 
and now should have ample time, Mr. Snyder 
and the State Department officials who col- 
laborated with him on this policy take up a 
vigil on the airport steps at Tashkent, the 
capital of the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic 
and the gateway of international air traffic 
between the Soviet Union and_ India. If 
they watch long enough they will see twin- 
jet TU-104 transports roar up to the serv- 
icing ramp and disgorge only a few Russians 
in long white coats. But these white- 
coated Russians will not be the only pas- 
sengers in the jet fuselage that normally 
seats 70 human passengers. Inside are 8 
tons of rhesus monkeys being flown from 


India to Moscow for use in all types of medi- 
cal research including the space program. 

Surely this must be a tightly held military 
secret protected by a Soviet security screen, 
but we decided to try to check the facts with 
Aeroflot, which has a monopoly on the 
monkey hauls between Delhi and Moscow. 

“Certainly we carry monkeys out of India,” 
the Aeroflot officials told us. “It is very 
profitable business. We charge the Soviet 
Government 11,000 rubles a fiying hour to 
charter a TU-104 with an 8-ton money load 
from Delhi-Moscow. 

“There is a doctor and four attendants 
with each load of monkeys.” 

We checked the story with medical men in 
Moscow. “Certainly we use Indian monkeys 
in research,” they reported. Some of the 
institutes in the Moscow area use 15 to 20 
monkeys a day in their activities. One Brit- 
ish correspondent, with whom we talked, 
had recently been chased to Tashkent by 
his London office to investigate a report that 
an Abominable Snowman had strayed from 
the Pamir peaks and was terrorizing Uzbeki- 
stan. Investigating on the spot, the British 
reporter found the animal actually involved 
had shrunk to a rhesus monkey that had 
escaped the vigilance of his keepers while a 
Tu-104 was parked at Tashkent airport. He 
viewed the remains of the rhesus that had 
been treed and shot by an Uzbek tribesman. 

This research on the rhesus in the 
US.S.R. raises some interesting questions 
about the still highly classified Defense- 
State Department monkey business that we 
hope Mr. Moss will refer to the Pentagon. 

If the Soviet Union is importing monkeys 
from India for the same research purposes 
as the United States, how can this fact pos- 
sibly be used by Communist propagandists, 
as Mr. Dechert so clearly suggests? 

Do the Pentagon and the State Depart- 
ment know the Soviets are engaged in im- 
porting rhesus monkeys from India by the 
8-ton Tu-104 load? If so, is this informa- 
tion “classified” and does it require with- 
holding from the American people? 

If State-Defense don’t know, how can they 
formulate “defense” policy without even the 
elementary facts of the situation involved 
at their command? 

If they do know, why are they using this 
situation as an excuse to withhold informa- 
tion from the American public on the 
grounds that this is information “the publi- 
cation of which could be prejudicial to the 
defense interests of the Nation”? 

Clearly, the suggestion of Mr. Moss that 
Mr. Dechert “do a little more homework and 
jump to fewer conclusions” is in order. 
And perhaps this whole ludricous business 
of official monkey business can be useful in 
exposing the activities of a group of poorly 
informed bureaucrats who are trying to do 
the American people’s thinking for them. 





A Law Above Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. CURTISS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an editorial which appeared 
in the Evening Star of Washington, D.C., 
on July 11, 1959: 

A Law Above Potirics 

When the Treasury Department an- 
nounced this week that it would pay a near- 
record 4.728 percent interest rate on a 
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$2 billion issue of 1 year, or short-term, 
bills it was not setting the highest rate in 
38 years for the benefit of the Nation’s 
bankers. Instead, it was borrowing money 
at the lowest price it could find—by com- 
petitive bidding in a free market that is 
governed by the nonpolitical law of supply 
and demand. There is no rule in this mar- 
ket which says that the owners of money— 
hundreds of thousands of investors and 
lenders represented through the banking 
system—must lend their money to the 
Treasury Department at any Government- 
fixed return, high or low. Only in a totali- 
tarian state, where there is no free econ- 
omy, can there be such a rule. 

And even though investment in U.S. Gov- 
ernment securities is the safest in the world, 
its attractiveness still is affected by the rate 
of return, compared with that available 
through other investment of money. Along 
with its tax income, the Government needs 
a continuing large supply of borrowed 
money—obtainable only in competition with 
other borrowers such as State and local gov- 
ernments, private business, mortgage pro- 
grams, and the like. In this competition, 
the Government already has found a dan- 
gerously declining investor interest in its 
bonds—obligations running more than 5 
years with a 4.25-percent rate ceiling and 
the smaller denomination savings bonds 
with a 3.26 maximum rate. As a conse- 
quence, the Treasury has been forced more 
and more into the short-term markets 
where there is no statutory rate ceiling. 
Excessive reliance on the short-term market 
is inflationary and hazardous in the massive 
refinancing operations needed to manage a 
$285 billion public debt. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
has voted now, in partial compliance with 
an administration recommendation, to give 
the President authority for a 2-year period 
to set aside the outdated long-term rate 
ceilings when found necessary in the na- 
tional interest. This is an issue which has 
been made into a political football by ad- 
ministration critics. Nevertheless, it clear- 
ly is in the national interest for the Treas- 
ury to have greater flexibility in its debt 
management, and greater access to long- 
term money would help provide it. Congress 
should promptly approve the recommenda- 
tions of the House committee, 





Contracting Out—A Device for Reducing 
Federal Employment and Lowering Em- 
ployment Standards Without Reducing 
Federal Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 3 of this year I submitted at 
page A770 of the CoNGRESSIONAL REcORD 
a mass of material on an incident at the 
Army Support Center in St. Louis in- 
volving the dismissal of a group of 
custodial employees on the pretext that 
their work could be done more econom- 
ically under contract to a private firm. 
I was primarily concerned, of course, 
over the individuals affected by the dis- 
missals, but my purpose in bringing it 
before the Congress was to point up a 
spreading policy throughout the Gov- 
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ernment of displacing career Federal 
employees in all kinds of employment 
by contracting out their work to private 
firms. The worst aspect of the practice, 
in addition to the unfairness to career 
employees, is that in many if not. most 
instances the Government does not in 
fact save any money under these con- 
tracts. 

Today, I retold the story of the inci- 
dent at the Army Support Center in 
testimony before the Manpower Utiliza- 
tion Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
and in the course of my testimony 
brought up to date the case of the cus- 
todial contract at St. Louis, including 
the information from the General Ac- 
counting Office that the savings origi- 
nally claimed by the Army were ridicu- 
ously overstated. ’ 

Mr. Speaker, I am very grateful to our 
colleague, Judge Davis, chairman of the 
Manpower Utilization Subcommittee, for 
the help he provided me earlier this year 
in my fight for the reinstatement of the 
group of custodians let go at the Army 
Support Center, and for his sympathetic 
understanding of the dangers to an 
effective civil service system inherent in 
the spreading contracting-out practice. 

And I again thank Judge Davis, Mr. 
Speaker, for the opportunity he pro- 
vided me this morning to appear as the 
opening witness of the subcommittee’s 
hearings into the manpower policies of 
the General Services Administration, 


including the policy in connection with 
contracting out work normally done by 


civil service employees. 

Because of the number of Members 
of Congress who have expressed interest 
in the problem which I discussed in my 
testimony this morning, I am now sub- 
mitting for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, by unanimous consent, 
the statement which I delivered before 
the Davis subcommittee, as follows: 
CONTRACTING-OuTtT—A Device FoR REDUCING 

FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT AND LOWERING EM- 

PLOYMENT STANDARDS WITHOUT REDUCING 

FEDERAL COSTS 


(Testimony By Congresswoman Lzonor K. 
SuLLIVAN, St. Louis, before Manpower 
Utilization Subcommittee, House Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, July 
15, 1959) 


Chairman Davis and members of the sub- 
committee, I appreciate very.much the op- 
portunity to appear at the opening of your 
hearings on manpower utilization and the 
contracting-out device, and to tell you of a 
situation which occurred in St. Louis which 
I think sums up in rather shocking fashion 
the reasons why the present administra- 
tion’s employment policies need a critical 
review—and cry for correction. I con- 
gratulate you, Judge Davis, and the subcom- 
mittee for becoming interested in this prob- 
lem, and I am hopeful that out of your 
hearings, we will get the kind of tegisla- 
tion—or action—we need to prevent similar 
occurrences in the future. 

Incidentally, I want to say that when this 
matter first came to my attention around 
the start of this session of Congress, I went 
to Judge Davis and found him, and the 
staff, extremely helpful and deeply sym- 
pathetic. 

I am going to ask that the material I 
placed in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD on Feb- 
ruary 3 along with some later letters and 
other correspondence which I shall supply 
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subseqently, be made part of my testimony 
today; if that is satisfactory. 


ARMY CLAIMS SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 


Now, Mr. Chairman, here is the kind of 
situation I hope you will pursue and in the 
future prevent: 

Last December 17 laborers in an Army in- 
stallation in St. Louis were notified they were 
being separated because their work was to 
be farmed out on a contract basis. All of 
the evidence clearly indicated to me that 
the contract would cost the Government far 
more than the wages of these 17 men. I 
asked the General Accounting Office to in- 
vestigate that aspect of it, and I asked the 
Army for details. 

I was assured by the Army that everything 
had been done in a perfectly proper manner, 
that the Government would save a great deal 
of money—a great deal—that the Budget 
Bureau directives called for this kind of 
policy, and that the 17 men would be helped 
to find other work. That was the Army’s 
story in a nutshell, and what was not ac- 
tually false about it was at least inaccurate. 

Let me take these points in order: 

USE OF INAPPLICABLE YARDSTICK 


First, would the Government save money 
by contracting out the custodial work done 
by these 17 employees at St. Louis? In a 
letter to Chairman Grorce Manon of the 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee on 
February 4—the day after I aired this mat- 
ter in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD—the Di- 
rector of Army Budget sent word for word a 
letter which another general had previously 
sent to me defending the contract in this 
case and asserting there would be a sub- 
stantial reduction in direct costs. But in 
the letter which went to Congressman 
Manon, there was an additional para- 
graph—not included in the version which I 
had received—giving actual figures. It 
claimed a saving to the Federal Government 
of $77,000, based on an estimated cost of 
36% cents a square foot, if the Government 
did the work, and 24.7 cents if the private 
contractor did it. These figures were, to me, 
incredible—unbelievable—and with good 
reason. The General Accounting Office has 
now provided that good reason. It said the 
figures were not only inaccurate but were, 
in part, based on admittedly inappropriate 
comparisons. In other words, the Army was 
basing the square-foot estimates for Gov- 
ernment conduct of the work on an in- 
applicable yardstick—and knew it. It was 
translating into terms of 31 Federal custo- 
dial employees a cleaning job which the 
General Accounting Office said would ac- 
tually be performed by only 21 employees. 
Now this is just plain statistical falsifica- 
tion. I don’t know who did it, who lied, 
but the poor general who signed the letter to 
Congressman MAHON was handed false in- 
formation. . That is shocking instance No. 1 
about this whole thing. 


SAVINGS OF $94,000 SHRINK TO $28,000 AND 
LESS 


After the General Accounting Office got 
the details on which the estimated savings 
were based, and after it went over them 
critically, it found that the maximum saving 
possible by farming out the work of these 
17 custodial employees was not $94,000 as 
originally claimed by the Army or even 
$77,000 as later claimed, but less than 
$28,000. This was true, the GAO said, even 
though the contractor was cleaning for 
$53,613 the same area presumably, as the 
Army would have to pay $92,164 to clean 
with its own employees. 

For, as it turned out, the contractor doing 
the work for $53,613 is not expected to do 
the annual housecleaning tasks normally 
performed by the regular employees— 
cleaning walls, partitions, fixtures, etc. The 
contract does not include those. It includes 
only regular cursory cleaning—a flick of a 
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dust rag, emptying waste baskets, cleaning 
the floors, etc. If the annual houseclean- 
ing tasks were added to the contract, it 
would cost another $14,322—I will supply all 
of these figures for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, but in any event the alleged or ap- 
parent savings of more than $40,000 as 
between Government direct costs in doing 
the work and the contract cost had now 
shrunk down to less than $28,000. 


ARMY FORGETS TO PROVIDE FOR SECURITY 


But in looking into it further, the General 
Accounting Office discovered that the Army, 
in letting out a contract to clean a defense 
installation, had made absolutely no provi- 
sion for assuring the security of the areas 
cleaned by catch-as-catch-can, hourly work 
part-time employees of an outside contrac- 
tor. The civil service employees who were 
displaced wefe, of course, subject to security 
clearance. The contractor hired part-time 
workers’ for $1 or $1.12 or $1.25 an hour— 
people who had other daytime jobs and put 
in an extra 4 hours at night for additional 
income. 

So the payoff is this: The Army would con- 
ceivably save.a maximum of $27,000 or 
$28,000 through this contract, except that 
the cost of security measures was not taken 
into consideration. Furthermore, no con- 
sideration was given to reclassifying the 
Army employees into janitors, instead of 
laborers. These things might almost offset 
any savings obtained through this contract 
according to the GAO. Perhaps the Army 
may actually save a very few dollars in the 
end. But the lives of 17 career employees, 
many of them veterans, some of them 10- 
point disabled veterans, were completely 
disrupted—and for what? 

Now, in addition to the fact that the sav- 
ings claimed by the Army originally have 
evaporated into thin air on critical analysis 
by the General Accounting Office, what about 
the rest of the Army’s assurances—that the 
men involved would be helped to find other 
work? 


MEN DISPLACED SUFFER ECONOMIC DISTRESS 


As of early this year when I first inquired 
about their prospects, I was informed that 
perhaps three would be placed in other jobs. 
I heard periodically from these men, and 
they reported to me on the hopelessness of 
getting other work through the Army. 
Three apparently were placed. Two gave up 
and went on retirement. One was fired for 
unauthorized absence; apparently things got 
too much for him, and he tried to drown his 
sorrow one night. 

The rest were getting nowhere. I wrote 
letters in their behalf, I did everything I 
could, I raised cain because, frankly, I did 
not feel the contract was proper. Finally, 
5 of the remaining 11 were referred to 
other Federal jobs and 6 were called back to 
work after a month’s unemployment. 

They were hardly back on the job, how- 
ever, when they began writing to me that 
they were being made to regret having asked 
me for help. They were not assigned to their 
old jobs, They were put on a kind of standby 
basis, as extra helpers, and then a month or 
so later notified they were again being sepa- 
rated. At this point, another gave up and 
retired. One was sent to another installa- 
tion to work, but was turned down as being 
too old. They write me heartbreaking letters 
about temporary jobs or no jobs. It is ter- 
rible what has happened to the families of 
these men. And why? For what? 


CONTRACTING-OUT TO “SHORE-UP” AND PROVIDE 
“VIABLE” ECONOMY 


I was informed that contracting out Fed- 
eral jobs of this nature fits in with the 
Eisenhower administration’s policy of turn- 
ing as much as possible of Federal work over 
to private enterprise, as a means of shoring 
up the economy of the country—in behalf, 
as the Budget Director wrote me, of a viable 
economy. 
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Some of the Army brass put it differently: 
they said that a farming out of this kind of 
work would help to solve the generar fund- 
ing situation of the Defense Department, 
meaning, perhaps, that firing 17 janitors in 
St. Louis would make a big dent in balancing 
the $40 billion Defense budget. It would be 
nice to think that the firing of the 17 men 
would play a key role in balancing the Fed- 
eral budget, but the facts do not bear it 
out, and meanwhile the budgets of these 
families were turned upside down. 


CONTRACTS PROVIDE WAY OF HIDING COSTS 


It is obvious what happened here. The 
orders came through to cut civilian person- 
nel. The idea of cutting personnel is to 
save money. But instead of looking around 
for ways to achieve savings in personal serv- 
ices, consolidating jobs, or organizing the 
workload in a better way, someone came up 
with the idea of knocking out 17 jobs by 
reaching out to the lowest paid employees, 
firing a whole block of custodial workers and 
contracting out their work. The roster would 
show 17 fewer jobs. True, costs would not 
go down—but maintenance costs on a con- 
tract basis can be disguised very easily, and 
there would be the appearance of personnel 
savings. That is at the bottom of all of this 
extensive contracting-out activity—particu- 
larly in the Defense Department, but else- 
where too. 

Now I hate to take so much of the time 
of this subcommittee to discuss in such de- 
tail what might appear to be a trivial 
incident involving a handful of men. But 
I retell the story here because I think it 
is the sort of thing you are anxious to un- 
cover, and expose and correct—not just for 
17 janitors in St. Louis, but for many of the 
thousands upon thousands of Government 
employees all over the country now being 
subjected to a similar kind of pushing 
around. 

WAGE LEVELS THREATENED 


This device of contracting out work which 
should be and which normally is performed 
by Government employees—by career em- 
ployees under civil service—can lead to a 
breakdown of wage levels for those at the 
lower income levels, particularly. With 
enough unemployment—and we still have 
lots of it—a contractor can pick up part- 
time “moonlighter” workers to work fqr the 
legal minimum, thus displacing career em- 
Ployees whose wage standards Congress has 
decreed must be decent and fair—not merely 
the minimum which can be imposed under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. The whole 
concept of civil service is attacked and 
threatened by this kind of policy. The men 
displaced in St. Louis wrote me they were 
offered work by the contractor to clean for 
$1 an hour, or $1.12 an hour, 4 hours 4 
night, the same areas they had been doing 
before at regular pay of around $2 an hour 


on a full-time basis. Is this fair? Is it 
right? 
LABOR QEPARTMENT CLAIMS LACK OF 


JURISDICTION 
When I received that information, I con- 
tacted the Secretary of Labor to find out 
what standards are imposed by Federal law 
for employment on Government contracts 
of this nature. I was informed that the 
usual laws on wage standards on Govern- 
ment contracts did not apply in this kind 
of contract, and that the only requirement 
was probably the minimurn wage law of $1 an 
hour. Here, it seems to me, is a good area 
to start in passing legislation to meet this 
problem. Is it the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to help maintain and improve wage 
levels, or join in undercutting them? That 
is very much a matter of concern to this 
subcommittee, I know. 
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UNDER SECRETARY MILTON TO REVIEW FUTURE 
CONTRACTS 


There are a few aspects of this contract- 
ing-out issue that might be noted at this 
point. First of all, as a result of my pro- 
tests over the St. Louis incident, the Un- 
der Secretary of the Army, Mr. Hugh Mil- 
ton II, a man I feel is very anxious to do 
the right thing, has ordered that in the 
future all proposed contracts of the kind 
entered into in St. Louis Army Support Cen- 
ter must be cleared with his office. If this 
had been done originally, I’m sure the inci- 
dent would never have arisen. 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES ACTIVE ON 
. PROBLEM 


Furthermore, this subcommittee has done 
an outstanding job in spotlighting some of 
the incidents which have occurred elsewhere 
in the Government. You are doing an ex- 
cellent job. The Government Operations 
Committee has also found some shocking in- 
stances of contracting-out practices. The 
Armed Services Subcommittee under Con- 
gressman MEL Price is examining into De- 
fense Department military contracts, as part 
of its overall look at manpower policies in 
defense. And the Mahon subcommittee put 
into the report on the Defense Department 
appropriation bill, clear-cut language pro- 
hibiting the contracting out of professional 
services except where there is absolutely no 
choice in the matter from a national de- 
fense standpoint. That would not, of course, 
cover the kind of instance I have protested 
here today. 


DEFENDING INTEGRITY OF CIVIL SERVICE 


But I think Congress has repeatedly made 
it clear, that we do not believe the Govern- 
ment can always save money or can always 
do a better job by farming out work to pri- 
vate enterprise instead of continuing it in 
the hands of career Federal employees. I 
think we have made it clear that we do rot 
think Federal employees are all drones and 
ninecompoops and that private enterp. ‘ce is 
always and invariably able to do a better job 
of any assignment than a Federal agency. 

As the Members know, I am chairman of 
the Subcommittee on the Panama Canal of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. The canal is a hundred-million- 
a-year enterprise. It is well run—very well 
run. It is run in a businesslike fashion—by 
Federal employees. It was built by the Gov- 
ernment directly—after attempts to have it 
built on a contract basis by private firms 
proved a dismal failure. 

This is not to say the Government should 
run everything and do everything. But it is 
to say that in areas where experience has 
clearly showed that Government operations 
are efficient and effective and economical— 
and there are many, many such—there is no 
good reason, no legitimate reason, for up- 
setting the whole program, firing the em- 
ployees, and indiscriminately farming out 
the work to private enterprise. This is the 
area you are investigating, and I want you 
to know that you have my wholehearted sup- 
port for what you are doing. Thank you. 





Labor Reform Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
Monday, July 6, 1959 entitled “On 
Whose Side”: 

On WuHost Smr? 


After more than 6 weeks, the House Labor 
Committee is still struggling with the writ- 
ing of a labor reform bill. The committee 
is under intense union pressure. Every 
member of it, and of course every member 
of the House, must face the voters next year. 
Union leaders are making the most of their 
concentrated power, especially in city dis- 
tricts, to affect the results of congressional 
elections. 

So it is not surprising that the reports 
from the committee speak of a steady drift 
toward weakening one clause after another 
of the Senate-passed bill. The Senate bill 
itself, in our opinion, does not meet the pub- 
lic demand for a genuine and effective re- 
form measure which adequately corrects the 
abuses exposed by the McClellan investiga- 
tion. To water it down still further would 
represent a humiliating defeat of the pub- 
lic interest by organized group pressure. 

Inevitably, the question is now arising: 
Would not half a loaf be better than none? 
A bill which carried out some of the needed 
reforms might very well be preferable to no 
legislation at all, but individual Representa- 
tives must be judged by their individual 
contributions to the final result. A Con- 
gressman who votes and works for a watered- 
down bill instead of a truly effective and 
comprehensive one must be prepared to go 
before the voters as a candidate who placed 
the union lobby’s interest above the public 
interest. 

It is not difficult to tell where the public 
interest lies. It lies first in reasonable but 
effective reform of internal union organiza- 
tion: In public accountability for union 
welfare funds and other finances, in pro- 
tecting the rights of union members from 
usurpation by union bosses, in making the 
leaders more directly answerable to the 
rank-and-file. Secondly, the public inter- 
est demands effective legislation against sec- 
ondary boycotts and “blackmail” picketing. 

The first general objective can be attained 
by adopting the Senate bill’s provisions on 
financial accounting and its bill of rights 
for union members, preferably with a 
stronger enforcement clause. The second 
objective requires rewriting of the Senate 
measure as it applies to “hot cargo” and 
blackmail picketing. 

The House could find no better guide to 
legislation on the latter points than Secre- 
tary of Labor Mitchell’s proposals. Mr. 
Mitchell is not trying to outlaw legitimate 
secondary boycotts—those, for example, 
which are directed against a company’s per- 
forming struck work—nor is he trying to 
outlaw legitimate picketing. His proposed 
amendments would strike only at the kind 
of boycott by which a union wages a dispute 
with one employer by penalizing an inno- 
cent one, and at the kind of picketing which 
permits “top-down organizing” aimed at in- 
timidating the employer instead of persuad- 
ing the employees. 

These are the minimum standards of an 
adequate labor reform bill, and Congressmen 
will be judged by whether they fight to pro- 
tect or to tear down these standards. There 
is no public interest in legislation designed 
to weaken the right of collective bargaining. 
There is a strong public interest in legisla- 
tion to curb the excesses of unscrupulous 
union leaders like Jimmy Hoffa. Every 
Congressman should be prepared to let his 
constituents know whose side he is on. 
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Colleges Fear Housing Veto Killed Their 
Building Loans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALBERT RAINS . 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
an article from the July 10 issue of the 
Washington Post, entitled “Colleges Fear 
Housing Veto Killed Their Building 
Loans,” in the hope it will be read by 
my colleagues, and others interested in 
the Nation’s educational institutions. 

The article follows: 

Co.Leces Fear Hovusinc VeTo KILLep THEIR 
Buripinc LOANS 


(By Erwin Enoll) 


President Eisenhower’s veto of the 
$1,375 million housing bill confronts the Na- 
tion’s colleges with the possibility that the 
Federal loan program for college housing 
may be scuttled for the second consecutive 

ear. 
. Though discussions of the omnibus hous- 
ing bill have focused mainly on its mortgage 
insurance and urban renewal provisions, 
higher education has a substantial stake 
in the measure. 

The bill vetoed by the President included 
$300 million for extension of the 9-year-old 
College Housing Loan Program. Of the total, 
$225 million would have been allocated to 
loans for construction of dormitories; $37.5 
million for college dining halls and related 
facilities, and $27.5 million for student nurse 
and intern housing. 

Also in the measure was $62.5 million for 
a new loan program—construction of college 
classrooms, laboratories, and other academic 
facilities. Thought the amount was less 
than they sought, higher education groups 
welcomed the Federal breakthrough. 

President Arthur 8. Adams of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, which has spear- 
headed the campaign for the college loan 
program, voiced “great disappointment” at 
the veto. 

He said the program “has been remark- 
ably useful and successful,” and added: 

“We can only hope that some means will 
be devised to take care of this pressing 
need,” 

In his veto message Tuesday, President 
Eisenhower referred only briefly to college 
loan provisions of the housing bill, com- 
plaining that the interest formula would 
amount to a Federal “subsidy.” 

“To the extent that these and other pro- 
grams merely displace private financing they 
lead to Federal spending that is entirely 
unnecessary,” the President said. 

Since 1955 the program has permitted col- 
leges to borrow from the Federal treasury 
for housing construction, repaying at the 
same interest rate the Government pays. 
The vetoed bill would have continued this. 
Actually, college spokesmen claim, over the 
long run the program has cost the Govern- 
ment nothing. 

An administration proposal, which has not 
received much attention in Congress, would 
substitute Federal guarantees of principal 
and interest on non-tax-exempt bonds sold 
by colleges to finance construction of hous- 
ing and academic facilities. 

The administration would also psovide 
some long-term debt retirement assistance 

projects “which would serve the 
national interest in increasing enrollment 
capacity or improving and teach- 
ing and research in the sciences or en- 
gineering.” 
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College spokesmen complain that the ad- 
ministration program would force colleges 
to the private lending market at substan- 
tially higher interest rates. 

Since its innception in 1950, the college 
loan has resulted in construction 
of almost $1 billion worth of dormitories. 
In recent years, the program has accounted 
for about 60 percent of new campus hous- 
ing. 

Last year, when the omnibus housing bill 
failed to pass in the House, no new funds 
for college loans were provided. The Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency now has a 
backlog of about $150 million in approved 
college loan applications for which no funds 
are available. 

College enrollments are expected to dou- 
ble by 1970. 





Recent Tour by Soviet Deputy Premier 
Kozlov 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rec- 
ognize the fact that on many occasions 
the executive branch of the Government 
will, by various means, promote some one 
individual for the Presidency of the 
United States. But I think it is dis- 
graceful when such promotions jeopar- 
dize the security of our country and work 
for the benefit of our enemies. 

My attention has been called to an 
article which recently appeared in the 
Detroit Times in which it was reported 
that during the recent tour of the 
United States by Soviet First Deputy 
Premier Kozlov, the Soviet press pho- 
tographers were allowed to take pictures 
of everything of military and industrial 
intelligence value, but no action was 
taken to prevent them from doing so be- 
cause of the effect it might have on the 
impending visit to the Soviet Union by 
Vice President Nixon. 

We are warned by past experience 
what to expect from the Soviets, so I 
can see no reason why we should con- 
sider inviting or allowing to tour the 
United States any of the Soviet officials, 
regardless of whom it might be, regard- 
less of whose political opportunities in 
this country might be enhanced. 

The full text of the article to which I 
refer foliows: 

Is Koziov Tour Rep Spres’ Frewp Dar? 

(By David Sentner) 

» Cuitcaco, July 9.—The State Department 
yesterday suffered another headache in con- 
nection with the tour of Soviet First Deputy 
Premier Kozlov—industrial espionage. 

The matter involved the pastime of the 
Soviet press photographers accompanying 
the Deputy Premier taking pictures of every- 
— of military and industrial intelligence 

ue, 

Both State Department security detail and 
the Department’s diplomatic escort officer 
have asked for guidance on what to do. 
However, the impending visit to the Soviet 
Union by Vice President Nixon has stymied 
any decision. 

The practice of the intelligence agents of 
the Soviet Union, in their double role of 
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news correspondents, aides, and officials, us- 
ing cameras on everything that might be 
useful in case of war, started at the begin- 
ning of the Kodzlov nationwide tour. 

Taking advantage of diplomatic courtesy 
in photographing potential targets for So- 
viet bombers reached its zenith during the 
passage of the Kozlov motorcade from Chi- 
cago to adjacent steel plants. 

With a member of the State Department 
security detail driving an open car contain- 
ing crack photographers from the Soviet 
Government, every railroad center, shipping 
port, strategic highway crossing, and bridge, 
Plus war material factory, was filmed. 

Such favorite shots as girls in bathing suits 
or cheering groups were ignored by the Soviet 
photographers. 

The worst types of hovels and slums along 
the line were filmed for obvious propaganda 
use against the United States. 

Inside steel plants, similar to the previous 
technique used in the tour of automotive 
factories, the Soviet photographers had 4 
spies’ field day in photographing at close 
range intricate automation machinery and 
instrument boards. 

One top steel official remarked: 

“This must be a special tour arranged for 
Soviet industrial espionage.” 





Government Spending Many Billions on 
Stockpiles To Help Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


: OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, constantly 
the American press is telling the tale of 
the terrible handicap of having an 
abundance of food on hand. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit the following 
article which appeared in the current is- 
sue of Labor, the railroad brotherhood 
newspaper. 

This article discusses in some detail 
stockpiling of metals for the benefit of 
industry. 

I ask the question, “Is food any less 
important to national defense than 
metals?” 

GOVERNMENT SPENDING MANY BILLIONS ON 
Srockxpimuzes To HELP BUSINESS 


Daily papers which loudly moan about the 
$9 billion stockpile of surplus farm products 
are strangely silent about another stockpile 
which has cost the taxpayers, it’s estimated, 
almost the same amount of money. This 
stockpile was the subject of recent House 
Appropriations Committee closed-door hear- 
ings, the record of which has now been made 
public. . 

The administration asked Congress for $287 
million to replenish a $2.1 billion fund for 
purchase of “strategic” metals. Spokesmen 
for the administration said the additional 
money will be needed to pay for metals which 
are not needed, but must be paid for when 
they are delivered under unfinished con- 
tracts. Two of these contracts are for nickel. 

The Government already has $97 million 
more of that one metal than can possibly 
be used, stockpile chief Franklin G. Floete 
testified. But Uncle Sam is committed to 
buy $200 million worth more from the Free- 
port Sulphur Co., and $45 million more from 
the M. A. Hanna Co. 

The latter, incidentally, is headed by 
George M. Humphrey who, at the time this 
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contract was signed, was Secretary of the 
Treasury and generally recognized as the 
most powerful figure in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. The Hanna contract totaled 
$108 million. 

Floete said that, in addition to the surplus 
nickel, the so-called defense stockpile now 
contains the following “in excess of needs”: 
$327 million aluminum, $72 million copper, 
$46 million columbite, $59 million magne- 
sium, $219 million tungsten, and $6 million 
cobalt. Yet that is only part of the story. 

The defense stockpile also contains much 
more of many other materials than Uncle 
Sam needs. For example, Floete last week 
offered to sell 265 million pounds of excess 
coconut oil. 

The defense stockpile surpluses are s0 
enormous, Floete told the House committee, 
that they can’t be sold without disrupting 
world markets. In other words, by buying 
and holding these metals and materials, 
Uncle Sam is supporting prices for their pro- 
ducers, not only in this country, but in other 
countries, too. 

In addition to the defense stockpile, the 
Government also has another big one, built 
up by swapping U.S. surplus farm products 
for forein metals, minerals, and other raw 
materials. Reports say these two stockpiles 
contain $5 billion worth more materials than 
would be needed even in an all-out world 
war III. 

Why don’t the daily papers complain about 
this surplus stockpiling the way they do 
about farm surpluses? Is it because one 
benefits farmérs, and the other enriches 
businessmen? 





The Necessity of Discipline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following outstanding ad- 
dress by our friend and colleague, the 
distinguished and able Rosert W. Hemp- 
HILL will be of interest to the Congress 
and the people of the country: 

THE NECESSITY OF DISCIPLINE 
(Remarks of Hon. Ropert W. HEMPHILL, 

Member of Congress, Before the Order of 

Masons’ Ladies Night Banquet, at Ker- 

shaw, 8.C.,,-on April 17, 1959) 

Mr. Toastmaster worshipful master, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
am always happy to be in Kershaw, and I am 
honored and flattered to be the speaker on 
your program tonight. My past association 
with so many of you personally, and my ad- 
miration for and appreciation of the high 
purposes of the Masonic order inspire my 
deepest gratitude and humblest feelings at 
the honor of being present. 

In an age when there has suddenly burst 
upon mankind, partciularly those informed, 
or curious, in these United States, and cer- 
tainly those who would gather in such an 
audience as is here assembled, the bewilder- 
ment of realization that science is now pav- 
ing the way to the stars, stars which up to 
this time were heavenly pinpoints that we 
might some day hope to pass in the transi- 
tion from this life to that which we call 
eternal, what can a man say to an audience, 
or what can an audience demand of a man in 
a position of government? The preachers-of 
the day who, in turn, harped upon the age 
of peace at the end of World War II some 
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what hopefully, the age of the atom, at the 
end of World War II, sometimes pretending 
almost a spiritual insight, the age of the 
hydrogen, the age of the jet just a few years 
ago, now talk about the age of space. Yes, 
the age of space, and there are many of us 
who wonder if we are going to have the cour- 
age, or the curiosity to make one of those 
dangerous trips to the moon. Then there are 
others of us who want to make sure that if 
we make some trip to the moon, that we 
have all the luxuries of an ocean liner, the 
comforts of a cocktail lounge, and the safety 
of our own living room. - 

Can we proceed another step in this semi- 
philosophy of what, where, how, and why? 
Are we brave enough to mirror our own 
image against the scene of events which are 
taking place, forgetting for just a moment 
the past, reckoning, surely, for the future. 
Have we the individual courage to ask, 
“Where do I fit into the picture—or do I fit 
into the picture at all?” The question is 
surely serious, and, I think it is just as 
serious as the question of survival. In the 
imagination of most men, trying to en- 
vision the horror aftermath of a hydrogen 
war, there is always’the suspicion, if not the 
conviction, that, “after all, I just wonder 
how I am going to survive, when all these 
other people are going to get killed?” Am 
I going to become a caveman, and will my 
trusted .22 rifle, or the 44 I have hidden in 
the bed springs, mean the difference be- 
tween my mastery of the situation and my 
annihilation? 

Am I too serious? Well—you did not tell 
me to fill the night with jokes, to give you 
belly-laugh after belly-laugh—and, I am 
sure, you would resent my giving you any 
fairy tales. 

Any of us who have the acumen to look 
around us at our brothers and ‘sisters in 
nature recognize that they are governed by 
certain laws which they do not question, by 
certain necessities they accept and abide by. 
What student of nature, even a simple stu- 
dent, does not know that the fox teaches 
her young her cunning, at the cost of fero- 
cious punishment if the young dare vary 
from the pattern? How apparent it is that 
the chick who fails to heed the cluck of the 
mother, and hasten to her, is devoured, lost, 
or destroyed? If you really love nature, sud- 
denly come upon a mother bobwhite and 
her young, and hear her quick cry, and 
watch the young disappear before your very 
eyes; how much are you aware of the neces- 
sity of discipline among all natural creatures 
who accept the laws of God, which, after all, 
are the laws of nature, and its discipline? 

Was it Spenser who said that a stern 
discipline pervades all nature, which is a 
little cruel but it may be very kind? 

And was it Lew Wallace, who wrote the 
immortal “Ben Hur,’’ who said it is never wise 
to slip the bands of discipline? 

From the earliest time, we find that any 
religion which man has endorsed, has inter- 
woven among its prerequisites a distinct 
directive of discipline. The greatest example 
of that is in our Christian faith. If we 
examine the Ten Commandme.ts, found 
first in the 20th chapter of Exodus, and 
later repeated in the Pentateuch, we find 
that they are the discipline that God exacts, 
and expects of his chosen people. The first 
four are what God expects of man in his 
relation to God, and the last six are what 
God expects of man in his relation to fellow 
man, I challenge any philosopher to ex- 
amine those rules, and eliminate any one 
of them as unnecessary, either to our way of 
life, or to our religion. 

In the early days of this country, when 
the frontiers were fluid, the population small 
and scattered, and the complexities of life 
few in number, the Government of these 
United States found itself under no duty to 
impose upon the people a complicated set 
of laws as a guide fora free civilization. As 
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our country grew, the necessity for more and 
more laws became apparent. I must say 
that most of them were good. And, if you 
think a minute, How necessary is law? 
Think for one moment what would happen 
if all the city ordimances of Kershaw were 
abandoned tonight. Who would be safe? 
What man would roam the streets, or allow 
the lady of his choice to go out to a movie 
without armed protection? ‘What store- 
keeper would feel free to leave his store un- 
attended? 

All around us are evidences of the exact- 
ing. discipline of a centralized Government. 
Planes that drone overhead by day and night 
to light at busy airports. The trains that 
rush through the night from city to city, 
and the buses and trucks which heavily 
crowd the lanes of U.S. Highway No. 521, 
are all subjected to regulations, in order 
that man might live with man, and compe- 
tition might be a part of our way of life. 

Unfortunately, our Government has en- 
forced its discipline in every phase of life 
but government itself. We find too many 
public servants whose lust for power is so 
great that the impact of a conservative 
approach concerns them only to the extent 
that it would cut down their organization, 
and frustrate their rule. Time and again 
the committees of Congress have asked that 
saving be accomplished and economy prac- 
ticed by a reduction of personnel. This, of 
itself, is no effort to put any person out of a 
job. We have provided many other methods 
such as attrition, absorption, merger of 
duties, and elimination of ineffective and 
nonproductive duties. We have urged con- 
solidation instead of a job study intended 
to create more apparent responsibility. De- 
spite the frightening signs of the times, the 
possibility of an inflation which will rob 
every person in this room of the real value 
of their: retirement savings, or retirement 
program, the fact that the U.S. dollar is no 
longer the hardest dollar in the interna- 
tional currency, often serve only as topics of 
conversation over a highball. We have not, 
as yet, achieved the discipline so necessary 
to more efficient government. 

There must be a reason for this. 

In the Congress it has been my experience 
that when we talk of economy, and there 
are many of us, especially from the South- 
land, who really believe in economy, we 
find that everyone wants to economize, so 
long as the reduction affects the other fel- 
low. I have been amazed at some of the 
groups which have urged spending upon us, 
and when we tell them that we are $280 
billion out of balance, despite the hypocrisy 
of the lip service given to a balanced budget 
by our captive Chief Executive, they are un- 
willing to face the signs of the time. I do 
not know all about the waste in the military, 
but I do know there is waste and an over- 
abundance of it, dnd many of the facts have 
been hidden from the American people by 
their own public servants, and never given 
the publicity they deserve. 

Last year in the Congress one of my good 
friends stood in the well of the House of 
Representatives and told us about a trip he 
had made to a country which had just been 
the recipient of $200 miilion of your tax 
money. He stated that as soon as they 
found out he was an American, in order to 
travel in that country which had just taken 
our money, he had to have armed guards. 
What may be necessary to correct such a 
situation, I do not know, but he who eats 
my bread must sing my song. 

Not long ago in one of the great periodicals 
of this country, the Readers’ Digest, appeared 
an article entitled “The Best Hours of My 
Life,” by a United Airlines pilot. He told 
the story of a long flight over the Pacific 
that he felt the urge to make. It was a 
story of bravery, and a story of courage, and 
a story of excitement and adventure. But 
above all, it was a story of discipline. The 
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story of a man who disciplined his mind 
and his body and his will to accomplish a 
purpose, chancing death in the process. 

In January of this year on one of the great 
networks of this country appeared the 
Manion Forum, which included an interview 
with General Fellows, Chief of the General 
Headquarters Planning Section under Gen- 
eral MacArthur in the Pacific campaign. I 
quote from significant wording from that 
broadcast : 

“To win the cold war, and thereby avoid 
world war III, we must seize and. hold the 
initiative. We can assume the initiative and 
win the cold war if we will unwrap a new 
and devastating weapon. This weapon is 
psychological warfare. Aimed unerringly at 
the Kremlin dictators, this new weapon 
would strike a decisive blow at the Kremlin’s 
most vulnerable spot—its savage conflict 
with the Soviet people.” 

“Our: problem is to convince the Soviet 
people that the American people are in sym- 
pathy with their dream of liberation; and 
that our cold war is not directed against the 
Soviet people but against Kremlin despot- 

Yes; we face a future, a future which, I 
am thankful to say, because I accept the 
challenge, has many mysteries, many prob- 
lems, heartaches, and victories, 

If we as a people are to survive; if we are 
to come to our senses domestically, if this 
currency is to regain the value, the respect 
that it should have as the evidence of-the 
full faith and credit of a great people, we 
must diseipline ourselves. The individual 
and the group must discipline themselves 
against the desire to use the Federal money, 
instead of the initiative of private business, 
or the governmental power of the State or 
the municipality. In our foreign dealings, 
once our discipline of ourselves is apparent, 
we will have less trouble with the world. 

One of my friends on the Hill, who daily 
deals with problems of the subversives, told 
me the other day that we are losing the cold 
war, not because we are not fighting the 
cold war, but because we are not fighting 
communism. We are not training ourselves 
to think about this evil which is still among 
us. Weare not training ourselves to do any- 
thing about it, or to be ready to do anything 
about it. . 

Upon us today is a crisis of great potential. 
We call it the Berlin question and we have 
a dateline of May 27, 1959. Somewhere in 
the past the undisciplined diplomats at the 
counsel table were outmaneuvered by the 
Russians. Make no mistake that Russian 
diplomats are disciplined, that their entire 
country is concentrated on the ambition to 
be the world power, and that they are mak- 
ing the sacrifices necessary to that realiza- 
tion. They are willing to die for their be- 
liefs. Are you? 

We read that the West is all for firmness, 
but that is not true. Once before the Brit- 
ish sent a man to a summit meeting to in- 
doctrinate a doctrine of appeasement. The 
results were horrible, and history has now 
catalogued the very word “Munich” is sym- 
bolic of a lack of firmness. 

Today, in an effort to have peace without 
sacrifices, in a proposed world of coexistence 
in which the Christian nations and those of 
communism exist side by side, each com- 
manding equal respect of tlre other, certain 
leaders either subscribe to a positive neutral- 
ity or a negative appeasement. A world de- 
siring peace can ill afford such philosophy. 
All around us are evidences that neutrality 
is nonproductive. 

I was amazed to read recently that Eng- 
land's ex-Prime Minister would stop the 
conquest of space to make the world a bet- 
ter place for humanity. He attempted to 
point out that it did not make any difference 
who got to the moon first. 

I wonder if one who has been Prime 
Minister of England could be so naive and 
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have such misjudgment. Who is going to 
stop the Russians from seeking the moon? 
is going to police the world? 

the advent of the United Nations, 


a 


with her veto power, has been able 
the police powers supposedly in- 
the creation of that organization. 
the world we face. I would be less 
man to tell you that the future 
pehiate no sacrifices and possesses no hard- 
ships. I would be less than honest to tell 
you that we can go our way without the 
personal discipline necessary to reflect in 
the national pattern a disciplined and de- 
termined people. I can say it is not a job 
for the Government. I do know that the 
picture is being written today. 

How firm we are on the Berlin ques- 
tion may well determine whether we have 
peace or war. Any evidence of weakness may 
be fatal. If Russia were to think us un- 
willing to stand for freedom, Berlin could 
fear a blood bath such as Hungary experi- 
enced. 

Again, these are the signs of the times— 
an era when men are looking into other 
men’s faces for evidences of character, weak- 
ness, or discipline. 

This is the challenge of today. It is nota 
challenge to the Government of the United 
States. It is a challenge to the people. And 
the people include you, include me. We 
forget when we see the massive Govern- 
ment funds, or the haughty bureaucrat com- 
ing into our community, that this Govern- 
ment is owned and supported by the little 
people like you and like me. Like the great 
French leader said, all of us who are in the 
positions of leadership have a peculiar feel- 
ing, if we are sensative to our responsibili- 
ties: 

“There go the people, and I must follow 
them—because I am their leader.” 

Masons, Rotarians, members of the Lions 
Club, Kiwanians, John Does, and Mary Does, 
all have the responsibility, the privilege of 
writing the 1959, the 1960, the future pages 
of American strength and survival, as surely 
as we are met here tonight. It is a time 
of reckoning, a time of taking stock. We 
must discipline our desires, our ideas and 
our ambitions to those sacrifices necessary 
to. keep this Nation great, its people free. 
I mean it when I say it is up to you. I can 
only pledge that I will do my part, 

Thank you. 


hf 





High Time for Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting edi- 
torial which appeared in Il Progresso 
Italo-Americano, newspaper published 
in New York on July 12, 1959. 

The editorial follows: 

Hicu Trme For ACTION 


For more than a year and a half there has 
been an ever-increasing torrent of abuse and 
vilification directed against Americans of 
Italian origin, who comprise one of the most 
important segments of American life. A 
systematic campaign of defamation has been 
given wide circulation through slanted arti- 
cles in nationwide newspaper chains and 
magazines, and books, which become “best- 
sellers” through the artful drumbeating of 
modern press-agentry. But the most fre- 
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quent offenders are television and motion 
pictures through gangster portrayals on their 
screens, using Italian names for the evil 
characters or what are easily recognized as 
“Italian types.” 

One need only turn his TV dial and, lo 
and behold, there is one of those bloodcur- 
dling sagas in which the unsavory villain is 
pictured as a hoodlum with “Italian” fea- 
tures. : 

Many years ago Il Progresso spearheaded a 
drive to eliminate the racial identification, in 
news items and stories, of elements caught 
in the toils of the law. That campaign was 
widely commended by public officials, editors, 
and publishers who agreed that the sins of 
the few should not be visited on the many; 
and for years no accused or convicted per- 
son was identified, in the public prints, as to 
race or color. 

What has happened to change all this? 
In November of 1957 a group of Americans 
of Italian descent met in a small New York 
State village called Apalachin. Some of 
them had criminal records. The purpose 
of their meeting has never been explained. 
But if they were meeting for some nefarious 
undertaking, we not only do not condone 
them, but we denounce them and their ilk, 
for this tiny group of 60 furnished the pre- 
text for bringing discredit and contempt on 
more than 12 million loyal, law-abiding, de- 
cent Americans of Italian origin who daily 
make their valuable contribution to the 
enrichment of our country in every field of 
human endeavor. 

Since that day, sensation-seeking organs 
spawned the specter of a sinister interna- 
tional organization of criminals, presumably 
composed exclusively of men of Italian or 
Sicilian extraction, which they call the Mafia. 
And they have been making a Roman holi- 
day of the terroristic activities of these men 
and their henchmen, attributing to them 
infiltration into and control of many legiti- 
mate businesses and undertakings, including 
labor unions. And in passing they mention 
Italian products and Italian communities 
which defer to the Mafia. 

If this crime syndicate exists in fact, the 
conclusion is inescapable that all law- 
enforcement authorities: city, State, and 
Federal, have broken down. We cannot con- 
ceive of the disintegration of the FBI, the 
Treasury and Immigration Departments, and 
we resent this inference, as much as we 
deplore the insinuations against our people. 

Like ourselves, many social, civic and fra- 
ternal organizations, as well as many indi- 
viduals prominent in industry, in commerce, 
in civil service and in the judiciary, have 
openly decried the patently unjust associa- 
tion of all Americans of Italian heritage 
with the criminal acts of the few. 

In this connection we are happy to note 
that two US. Senators: Hucu Scorr, of 
Pennsylvania and KENNETH B. KEATING, of 
New York have taken up the cudgels against 
the defamation of our ethnic group and have 
urged a national investigation. In letters to 
Attorney General William P. Rogers and 
Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. Ander- 
son, the two Senators ask a full report on 
the alleged existence of a nationwide organ- 
ization of criminals; what is being done to 
eliminate such a conspiracy if it exists; and, 
if no conspiracy exists, a statement to that 
effect. They also ask for a statement of 
policy of both departments of Government 
to protect the civil rights of people mis- 
takenly identified with criminal acts, and 
instruction to Federal agents to beware of 
defamatory public statements about any mi- 
nority group. 

The letters go even further, when they 
point out that “the most serious of all have 
been the statements issued by some law- 
enforcement officers and Senate investigating 
teams” which tend to associate all Americans 
of Italian lineage with the unholy delegates 
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of crime and vice, The letters also state: 
“This is as heartless as it is untrue.” 

We most heartily endorse the position of 
Senators Scorr and Kerarinc. It is high 
time for action. We have been patient too 
long. We are aroused as never before and 
we want an end to the ill-founded, vague 
condemnation of a fine, loyal and industri- 
ous people who—since the discovery of Amer~ 
ica by one of their forebears—have given it 
their full measure of devotion. 





Minnesota Polls Rate Nixon Strongest 
Candidate in 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr..QUIE. Mr. Speaker, quite natu- 
rally, Minnesotans—as well as Ameri- 
cans in every other State of the Union— 
are very much interested in the presi- 
dential election of 1960. 


Recently the Minneapolis Tribune’s 
Minnesota Poll, one of the most reliable 
surveys of public opinion in the State, 
conducted a series of inquiries as to the 
relative strength of the men in both 
parties who have been prominently 
mentioned as candidates. 


In the poll of July 5, 1959, 54 percent 
of the Republican voters of Minnesota 
selected Vice President RicnHarp M. 
Nrxon as the strongest presidential 
candidate for the Republican Party. Ac- 
cording to the poll, 37 percent of the 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor supporters 
selected Senator Husert HumpuHrey, of 
Minnesota. 

The report on the poll’s findings, as 
published in the Minneapolis Tribune, 
is as follows: 

MINNESOTA POLL 


Minnesotans’ ratings of possible candidates 

in the 1960 Presidential race fall into these 
patterns in a statewide survey by the Min- 
neapolis Tribune’s Minnesota poll: 
' A majority of Republican voters (54 per- 
cent) say Vice President RicHarp M. Nixon is 
the “strongest” presidential candidate the 
GOP could run in 1960, out of a field of eight 
prospects. Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, of New 
York is next, with 32 percent. 

(Last January, in a similar survey, Repub- 
licans were almost equally divided as to 
whether Nixon or Rockefeller was the “best” 
candidate the Republicans could run in 1960. 
But Rockefeller led among independents 
im January; now Nixon heads the list in 
that group.) 

Senator Husert Humpnrey still is the top 
choice of Democratic-Farmer-Labor sup- 
porters for the Democratic presidential nom- 
ination, Thirty-seven percent of the DFL’ers 
pick Humpnrey as the strongest of eight 
possible contenders. But his lead has de- 
clined since January when 49 percent named. 
HumpuHREY the best candidate the Democrats 
could run for President, 

Next the current choices of the 
DFPL rank and are Senator JoHN KENNEDY, 
of Massachusetts (22 percent) and Adlai 
Stevenson (17 percent). 

The views of voting age residents of the 
State are surveyed regularly by the Minne- 
sota poll through interviews with repre- 
sentative cross sections of the adult popu- 
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lation—persons living in cities and towns 
and on farms in all parts of the State. 

In the latest study, in June, interviewers 
first handed each person a card listing eight 
men frequently mentioned as Republican 
prospects for the Presidency: Robert B. An- 
derson, U.S. Secretary of the Treasury; Henry 
Cabot Lodge, chief U.S. delegate to the 
United Nations; Neil M , US. Secre- 
tary of Defense; James Mitchell, U.S. Secre- 
tary of Labor; Richard M. Nixon, Vice Presi- 
dent; Nelson Rockefeller, Governor of New 
York; Harold E. Stassen, former Governor of 
Minnesota; Fred Seaton, U.S. Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Then the interviewers asked: 

“Right now, which man on the list do you 
think would run the strongest race for the 
Republicans in 1960?” 

A similar question was asked in January, 
using the same list of names. The opinions 
of Republicans and independent voters in 
those two surveys are as follows: 


Republican voters 











[In percent] 
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Si: api ctaindpcdh dae Vieelaen 101 100 


{In percent] 





In cases where a few persons name more 
than one man, the totals add to more than 
100 percent. 

The eight names included in the list of 
possible Democratic contenders are Hubert 
Humphrey, U.S. Senator from Minnesota; 
Lyndon Johnson, US. Senator from Texas; 
Estes Kefauver, US. Senator from Tennessee; 
John Kennedy, U.S, Senator from Massachu- 
setts; Robert Meyner, Governor of New Jer- 
sey; Adlai Stevenson, former Governor of 
Tllinois; Stuart Symingten, US. Senator from 
Missouri; G. Mennen Williams, Governor of 
Michigan. 

Opinions on the “strongest” candidate the 
Democrats could nominate for President in 
1960 run as follows: - 


Democratic-Farmer-Labor voters 
[In percent] 
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Independent voters 
{In percent} 
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Although Stevenson repeatedly has stated 
he has no intention of running a third time 
as the Democratic nominee for president, his 
stock among DFL’ers and independeuts is 
rising in Minnesota. 

Persons who voted for Stevenson in 1956 
divide as follows on the question of the 
strongest presidential prospect for the Demo- 
crats: Humphrey, 32 percent; Kennedy, 23 
percent; Stevenson, 20 percent; others, 20 
percent; undecided, 5 percent. 


Mr. Speaker, a second Minnesota poll 
published last Sunday—July 12—shows 
that Vice President Nixon is preferred by 
more Minnesotans than any other candi- 


date: 
MINNESOTA POLL 


Vice President RicHarp M. Nrxon and Sena- 
tor Husert Humpurey, Democrat-Farmer- 
Labor, of Minnesota, vie for top honors in a 
statewide survey on whom Minnesotans pre- 
fer for President in 1960. 

Among voting-age men and women inter- 
viewed by the Minneapolis Tribune’s Minne- 
sota poll, 22 percent prefer Nixon and 21 per- 
cent prefer HUMPHREY out of a field of eight 
Republicans and eight Democrats. 

Next are Adlai Stevenson, the Democratic 
candidate for President in 1952 and 1956, 
named by 11 percent; Senator John Kennedy, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts, also with 11 
percent; Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, Republi- 
can, of New York, 9 percent; Senator Estes 
Kefauver, Democrat, of Tennessee, 5 percent. 

In total, Democratic presidential prospects 
outscore Republicans, 52 percent to 36 per- 
cent. 

A representative cross-section of men and 
women, aged 21 and older, was interviewed, 
in all parts of the State. 

People were first asked to indicate which 
man they thought would run the strongest 
race for the Republicans, out of a list of 
eight GOP possible candidates. The question 
was repeated for the Democratic nomination, 
using a list of eight Democrats. 

(As reported last Sunday, Nrxon is the 
leading choice of Republican and independ- 
ent voters on the GOF side. Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor voters name HUMPHREY most 
frequently as the strongest man the Demo- 
crats could run next year.) 

After considering the two lists of candi- 
dates separately, each person was asked: 

“Of all the men on both lists, Republican 
or Democratic, which one would you person- 
ally prefer to see elected President in 1960?” 

The replies: 
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Other. men on the Republican list are 
Robert B. Anderson, U.S. Secretary of the 
Treasury; Henry Cabot Lodge, chief US. 
délegate to the United Nations; Neil McEl- 
roy, U.S. Secretary of Defense; James Mit- 
chell, U.S. Secretary of Labor; Harold E. 
Stassen, former governor of Minnesota; Fred 
Seaton, U.S. Secretary of the Interior. 

The Democratic list includes LYNDON 
Jounson, U.S. Senator from Texas; Robert 
Meyner, Governor of New Jersey; STUART 
Symincton, U.S. Senator from Missouri; G. 
Mennen Williams, Governor of Michigan. 

Of the Minnesotans who voted in 1956 
for President Eisenhower, 41 percent favor 
Nrxon’s election next year. Among those 
who voted 3 years ago for Stevenson, 35 
percent now favor Humpnrey in 1960, while 
23 percent pick Stevénson and 15 percent 
are for KENNEDY. 

The leading choices of DFL backers inter- 
viewed in the survey are HuMPpHREY, 39 per- 
cent; Stevenson and KENNEDY, each with 16 
percent. 

GOP supporters’ top preferences are NIXon, 
56 percent; Rockefeller, 21 percent; Lodge 
and Stassen, each 4 percent. 

Independent voters’ choices are: NIXxoN, 
18 percent; Stevenson and KENNEY, each 
13 percent; Rockefeller, 11 percent; Hum- 
PHREY, 10 percent. 

When all of the preferences for Repub- 
licans and all of those for Democrats are 
grouped, the responses form these patterns: 
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Statement of Congressman Lane in Sup- 
port of Forand Bill, H.R. 4700, Before 
House Ways and Means Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include my statement before the 
House Ways and Means Committee in 
support of the Forand bill to amend the 
Social Security Act. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN THOMAS J. LANE 
BeroreE THE House COMMITTEE ON WAYS 
AND MEANS IN Support or H.R. 4700, THE 
FoRAND BILL To AMEND THE SocraL Secu- 
riry Act, JuLty 13, 1959 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, no one can dispute the fact that our 
social security program leaves much to be 
desired. Since 1935, we have extended the 
range of its coverage, and have increased its 
benefits on a number of occasions. As the 
United States, however, was one of the last 
of the established nations to inaugurate a 
system of social insurance, it wes obvious 
that we would have to accelerate its de- 
velopment, in order to match the progress of 
other nations in this field. 
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There is some difference of opinion as to 
whether we are expanding our program fast 
enough. In this age of social and economic 
change, it is plain to see that our people 
regard the program in the United States as 
being far from adequate. The.chief criti- 
cisms leveled at its deficiencies, center on 
the lack of insurance to cover the cost of 
hospital, nursing home, and surgical serv- 
ices for persons eligible for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits. 

The surprising and commendable support 
of group insurance to cover hospital and 
medical expenses, by our working popula- 
tion, is one of the significant developments 
in our society since the end of World War II. 
People need and want security, against the 
economic hazards of old age, and the physi- 
cal impairments that inevitably accompany 
the years of deterioration. 

The aged require more medical care, but 
under the present organization of our society, 
they are the ones who are unable to pay for 
it. Rather than appeal to charity, some of 
them, clinging to their human dignity, pre- 
fer to suffer in silence. 

This is a deplorable situation, unworthy of 
the world’s richest nation. We have had 25 
years in which to expand the Social Security 
Act and to provide health insurance for the 
aged, but have failed to make a beginning 
in this respect. 

Those who oppose the legislation designed 
to balance that “social deficit,” claim that it 
is unnecessary due to the number of the aged 
who are covered by private medical and hos- 
pitalization programs. This argument is 
self-defeating because of its contradictions. 
It fails to mention the drastic curtailment 
in benefits after the insured reaches the age 
of 65, or the millions who, because this is a 
voluntray decision, neglect to take out such 
insurance. 

I was impressed last year by the statement 
of Dr. Eveline M. Burns, who testified on be- 
half of the National Association of Social 
Workers, the professionals who have the most 
practical knowledge and experience in this 
field. She testified in part: “We endorse the 
proposals contained in Congressman For- 
AND’s bill, H.R. 9467, for the payment of hos- 
pital, nursing home, and surgical expenses 
for individuals entitled to OASI benefits. 
Even if it were deemed undesirable at this 
time to extend this privilege to survivor 
beneficiaries, we believe there is an over- 
whelmingly strong case for doing so in the 
case of the retired aged. The cost of medical 
care to the aged is increasingly becoming our 
major national social problem. It is the 
cause of a large part of the supplementation 
of OASI benefits and of the rising costs of 
public assistance, despite the declining num- 


«bers of old-age assistance recipients. It will 


become increasingly important with the 
growth in numbers of the aged. The ques- 
tion the Nation faces is merely the question 
of the best way to meet these costs. We be- 
lieve that, for the lorig run, the most rational 
method is by way of insurance; and that the 
most feasible method of making sure that 
everyone shall be insured is to utilize the 
machinery of. compulsory premium payment 
through OASI.” 

Congressman Foranp’s bill, which this year 
bears the identification H.R. 4700, is notable 
because it will not only provide insurance 
against the costs of hospital and surgical 
services, but takes cognizance of the growing 
need for nursing home care. With the 
lengthening span of human life, we shall 
need more of this special type of service for 


the aged. 
Congressman ForANp’s bill will finance the 
extra cost, with respect to employees and em- 
ployers, by gradual increases for both under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act to 
a@ maximum after December 31, 1968, of 434 
pereént. ‘This, even though it is an addition 
to other taxes under the FICA to finance 


_the provisions of the Social Security Act, is 


July 15 


@ small price to pay for removing the dread 
specter of fear and worry from the last years 
of our older citizens who are in need of med- 
ical care but are unable to pay for it from 
their social-security checks. 

As long as legislation to provide such in- 
surance is certain to be enacted in the near 
future, in response to public demand and 
social needs, I believe that our best course is 
to make the beginning now so that our pro- 
gram will be adjusted to the increasing per- 
centage of the aged in our population. 





Eagle Rock, Calif., Girl Scout Troop 
No. 994 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15,1959 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged on Monday, July 13, to have as 
my guests in a tour of the Capitol and a 
visit to the House Gallery, Girl Scout 
Troop 994 from Eagle Rock, located in 
the 24th Congressional District of Cali- 
fornia which I represent. 

Troop No. 994 arrived in Washington 
Sunday, July 12, and after 2 days of 
sightseeing here, left for New York. Fol- 
lowing 2 days in New York, the group 
will entrain for Montreal, Canada, 
where, after another day of sightseeing, 
the Girl Scouts will board a ship for a 
tour of Europe, to return home Septem- 
ber 11. 

A very interesting fact about this tour 
is that the money to pay for it was 
earned by the girls themselves. I be- 
lieve that the story of this troop and its 
activities is interesting and inspiring. It 
shows what a group can accomplish for 
themselves and others if they put their 
minds and hearts to it. 

Troop No. 994 was reestablished in 
1954 as a troop for those interested in 
service and travel. Its membership now 
includes 43, of whom 24 are making the 
present tour. They have been going on 
various trips for the last 4 years, leading 
up to and preparing themselves for their 
main goal, the trip to Europe. 

The first year the girls went on a week 
camping tour, learning how to build 
fires, cook out of doors, and handle 
camping equipment. During the second 
year, the troop went on several weekend 
trips, and on a 3-week camping trip to 
the Grand Canyon, Zion, and Bryce Na- 
tional Parks, and to Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The third year, the girls were ready for 
a more ambitious trip, and toured the 
Southern States all the way to Miami, 
and went over to Cuba for 2 days. They 
traveled by chartered bus and cooked 
and camped out of doors during most of 
the trip. 

The fourth summer was spent at home 
earning money for the Eyropean trip, 
except for 1 weekend outing. The girls 
got summer jobs, and later, part-time 
jobs during the school year to help 
finance the trip to Europe. This meant, 
of course, that they had to give up many 
social activities. 
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Other means Troop 994 used to help 
earn their fare was to hold paper drives, 
rummage sales, dinners, and doing all 
sorts of odd jobs. The parents of the 
girls helped participate in various of 
these activities. 

All this while Troop 994 was very busy 
performing service activities. As part 
of their service duties, the girls adopted 
an old folks home. ‘They would visit 
and take presents to guests, send cards 
on birthdays and holidays, give programs 
and caroling parties at Christmas, 

Other service activities included put- 
ting on plays and serving refreshments 
at the children’s ward at general hos- 
pital, helping patients to and from the 
auditorium, serve refreshments at the 
veterans’ hospital, and helped put on 
children’s programs at Halloween. 

I would like to salute Girl Scout Troop 
No. 994 for their hard work and devotion 
to help their fellow man, and to make 
themselves better citizens. In their tour 
of Europe, they will be traveling as rep- 
resentatives of America. I know they 
will be wonderful ambassadors wherever 
they go. ‘ 

The girls from Troop No. 994 making 
the trip under the leadership of Mrs. 
Maude N. Houtz, Mrs. Ernestine M. Zane, 
and Mrs. Willa McMullen, are: Misses 
Suzanne Arvidson, Patricia Giblin, 
Suzanne Haller, JoAnn Handwerker, 
Barbara Jo Hall, Barbara Hare, Bar- 
bara Herzig, Carleen Hines, Gale Jen- 
nings, Maureen Klein, Eva Lamm, Linda 
Lange, Dee Lazzaretto, Carol Sue Leech, 
Marjorie Meese, Margaret Mendelson, 
Claire: Mount, Marion Page, Joyce 
Sheeley, Sue Tandy, Lani Wahl, Juliann 
West, Karon Zane, and Sharon Zane. 

Fifteen other leaders and parents are 
also accompanying the group to Europe. 





Statement of Mr. Benjamin E. Waite of 
Lynn, Mass., in Support of H.R. 4700, 
Before Ways and Means Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


* OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14,1959 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the statement of my con- 
stituent, Mr. Benjamin E. Waite, 48 
Tudor Street, Lynn, Mass., before the 
House Ways and Means Committee in 
support of the Forand bill, H.R. 4700, to 
amend the Social Security Act: 
STATEMENT BY BENJAMIN E. Warrt, J.P., or 

Lynn, Mass., Juty 14, 1959 
To the Ways and Means Committee on the 
Forand Bill, H.R. 4700: 

I was born in England 1877, now 82. 
Migrated 1913 to United States on family 
bereavement. Six years on my town council, 
1906-10; was parliamentary subagent which 
saw the birth and passage of England social 
insurance law, 1911. 

I did not see England again until 1951 when 
from mayors of Massa- 
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to mother towns in England. I had unique 
opportunity over widspread areas to judge 
results of 38 years under a complete social 
security system. I found tranquillity of 
mind, tensions and fears which 
existed prior to 1911, superb health fit for 
any change or chance. That gave me fresh 
impetus for continuance of campaign. I 
have worked to that end from 1906 to 1958 
and now 1959 so I celebrate golden wedded 
to social security. Until 1934 United States 
social security was politically absent. But in 
that year I got through a resolution for a 
national health law to be a part of a national 
security law at Washington conference. In 
1935-36 and 1939 filed amendments in Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. In 1936 filed memori- 
zation law for Congress to enact a national 
health law—lost. In 1956 filed memorization 
for Congress to enact a national health law— 
Massachusetts passed. In 1936 appeared be- 
fore Senate Labor and Education Committee 
on S. 3475; 1958 filed brief and endorsements 
on H.R. 9467 before Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, pages 1200-1205. 

I have been a designated justice of the 
peace, Massachusetts, 9 years. Social se- 
curity has 3 prongs. We have unemployment 
compensation OASI, but the most important 
is missing—national health. Precedents 
exist unless the United States of America is 
like Raleigh (Fain would I climb but fear I 
to fall). Concord 184 years ago did not need 
@ precedent or President Roosevelt in the 
1930’s with NRA, Blue Eagle, AAA, CCC, NIRA, 
FERA, and others. 

The 47 most favored nations have- health 
coverage. I give also a partial list of dates; 
Algeria, Albania, Argentina, 1944; Australia, 
Austria, 1893; Belgium, Bolivia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, 1948; Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, France, 1936-45; 
Germany, 1884, 1911, 1933; Great Britain, 
1911, 1948; Greece, Hungary, 1891, 1927; Mex- 
ico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, Peru, Poland, 1920-47; Por- 
tugal, 1919-33, Spain, 1933-43; Sweden Cra- 
die to Grave, 1955; Switzerland, Turkey, So- 
viet Socialist Republics, 1911-27; Venezuela, 
Yugoslavia, 1922-47. Breathes there a man 
who will say these 47 nations are wrong and 
national health has deteriorated? Yet the 
United States of America denies its people 
health coverage when every sane person 
knows that in this flerce competitive age, 
industrial health is the most powerful fac- 
tor in industry for the successful flow of 
goods. Any nation without national health 
law may win short races but not marathons. 
When Asia, Europe, Africa, Russia start full 
rolling the United States of America will face 
cut-throat competition. It has already 
begun. Switzerland won over General Elec- 
tric for three generators that would have 
given 150 men a full year’s work. Massachu- 
setts indignation later caused cancellation. 
Therefore, at all costs, the United States of 
America must have a compulsory health law 
to survive. Seventy-five thousand released 
from Army as unfit in March 1959. 

I was born in an era of folk medicine, 1877, 
in England. All’ around were small towns 
and villages. In each of these was usually a 
woman who knew medicinal value of herbs 
and roots which when brewed was found 
almost perfect remedies for most ills. Doc- 
tors in those days Carried a small cabinet of 
supplies for immediate use. A Jonathan 
Rashleigh recently died, up to his end did 
just that, his cabinet contained tincture of 
rhubatb, genuine turkey powder, tincture 
of henbane, extract of taxaxaeum, powder 
of jalop, bottle of laudnum, ipecacuanha 
wine, scammony, sal volatile, brandy, blue 
pills, true jam powder, mercury with chalk. 
Doctors then were on a 24-hour day, 7 days @ 
week, long before the phrase was invented 
“beyond the call of duty”; rarely submitted 
bill; patients paid out of meager funds. 
Polk medicine still persists even in the 
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United States. Im Vermont, United States, 
for most all ills is 2 teaspoons each of honey 
and vinegar and honeycomb, Gypsies, In- 
dians, tribes still also practice. Globe, 
November 7, 1958, Henry Smith, age 101, 
states what kept him alive was a teaspoon 
of baking soda after each meal. 

Globe 2, 1958, states Makhmud Evazov of 
Soviet Union, 150 age, still farms and rides 
horseback. 

Globe 12, 1958, states there are 40,000 peo- 
ple over 100 years old registered at University 
of Kharkov. : 

Russia with a population of 200 million has 
344,000 doctors; 70 percent are women. 
There are 16 doctors for every 100,000; said 
to be the highest ratio in the world. Could 
it be that lady doctors can prolong life better 
than males, or these men like penguins 
whose digestive track is free from bacteria. 
Russia’s mortality. is 7-9, United States is 
9-3 per 1,000. In my four generations I 
have seen the passing of blood, letting 
leeches to stop bleeding. Surgeon operating 
with unclean clothes, instruments not clean, 
or rooms before germ infection was fully 
understood. Births not painless handled 
mostly by midwife under candle and paraf- 
fin lights. 

Registered hospitals in 1957 in the United 
States of America were 6,848. Massachusetts 
is ninth with 209. In Massachusetts, med- 
ical institutions are, I believe, best in the 
United States of America. But in all hospitals 
need substantial funds despite endowments 
and community funds. In Beth El Hospital, 
20,000 babies were born in 1950-58; 600,000 
used this hospital; gave 4 million days free 
time. Boston City Hospital, where no means 
test is required, gave 35,000 free treatments 
in 1957. They have 1,570 beds, 600 doctors, 
most on salaries; also all administration staff 
clinic, 50 cents. Face an outlay of million 
for facelifting. Boston General Hospital, 
before admittance to a clinic a form must be 
filled (form enclosed), more searching than 
income tax; clinics, $3. Peabody City Hos- 
pital faces an outlay of $650,000 for repairs. 
Most hospitals inquire on entry and exit who 
is going to pay? If a national health insur- 
ance law is passed a greater part of free time 
will be abolished by payments; that in con- 
junction with nursing home care will reduce 
caseloads. Abolish small: hospitals—share 
expensive equipment, pooling by medical 
faculty of all new and successful methods 
and make available to all practitioners. Not 
all hospitals are perfect. Richard Blum 
found four of California hospitals he ex- 
amined needed complete changes in ethics 
and audit. In an understatement in Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s column, hospital charges are al- 
most prohibitive and vacancies exist in New 
York hospitals. 

Charges in one Lynn hospital (form ap- 
pended) are $17 a day; many are higher. 

England has now taken in addition to 
hospitals 3,426 voluntary and teaching nurs- 
ing homes and their endowments, 1910, 1911, 
1948. Medical powers in all branches op- 
posed came in later in full cooperation. Now 
England is united and has the cheapest man- 
aging cost. England and Russia pay time 
loss as well as medical care during sickness. 
Time loss is sound economy. In Russia 
women with jobs get full pay and 124 days’ 
free maternity. In Russia 50,000 women 
have 10 or more children, belong to the 
Order of Motherhood. The common cold 
caused 50 percent of absentees. Cost United 
States $5 billion a year in man-hours and 
medicines, 

U.S. News: 8 millions go in debt from heavy 
medical expenses. I have seen far too often 
a@ single carrier infect large numbers of 
workers. If pay loss existed carriers would 
stay home. 

™ All doctors cannot take or care for their 
patients in hospitals. If Lynn is average, 
1957 Lynn had 200 qualified doctors, 158 were 
ostracised. Hospital facilities should be 
available to all qualified doctors. 
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There are 171 veterans’ hospitals, 17 dom- 
iciliaries in the United States. Each State 
has-one or more. Twenty-three million vet- 
erans served in all wars, 22,633,000 can be 
potential users of these medical facilities. 
US. population 175 million, that leaves 
152,367,000 not covered. If the United States 
can finance and manage veterans hospitals 
with sound defined policies, then why should 
not civilian veterans of labor have the same 
free medical protection, US. control, OASI 
and unemployment compensation. Why 
should health protection be the remark- 
able exception? I have belonged to the Blue 
Cross since 1946 (form appended); Blue 
Shield was out at 65. My payments were 
raise in stages $6.35, $10.25, $15.25, $22.05 a 
quarter. These raises got only minute bene- 
fits. Since an OASI retirement no more 
payments are required. Then on retirement 
all payments should cease whether Blue 
Cross or others and each retired person 
should have full medical health protection. 
In 1956 there were 221,700 doctors, only 
160,387 belonged to American Medical As- 
sociation; of 99,227 dentists only 86,872 be- 
longed to Dentists Association. 

It seems to be the policy of these bodies 
to prevent publicity unless approved, If 
these minorities could state by secret ballot, 
I feel sure numbers would vote a national 
health law. Doctors in main object to be on 
salary (since 1929 dentist salaries increased 
83 percent; doctors 157 percent). So much 
for each patient as plan of other nations. 
January 1959 there were 7,000 research 
projects in 700 universities and private 
laboratories. U.S. Public Health Service, 
Bethesda, Md., support one-half of medical 
research of one-half of 6,500 employees are 
technicians, scientists on salaries (now even 
have testers). All on salaries, as well as 
Mayo, Ford, and other clinics. Salaries are 
not a bar to incentive to work at highest 
capacity. On the contrary, I believe these 
dedicated people work more serenely at 
their highest mental capacities. The world 
owes a debt to these men who in inven- 
tion, prevention, curative medicine have de- 
veloped methods to combat yellow fever, 
cholera, smallpox, cancer, typhoid, dysen- 
tery, typhus, and finding causes, preventing 
overcrowding, lice, mosquitoes, epidemics, 
are possible even now, 1947, 200 died daily 
in New York of smallpox, 7 million vac- 
cinated; influenze 1928 one-half million died 
in the United States; 20 million affected 
over world from Iceland to New Zealand. 
Vaccine for influenza is available but not 
fully used, and polio shots in Detroit sent 
back cost and apathy of public. Some pub- 
lic health bodies do a great job in discover- 
ing carriers. Mary Fallon was the great 
carrier of diphtheria, and raw pork cause of 
another epidemic. October 1958, Boston, 
1,600 osteopathic surgeons where Dr. Levitt 
warned that abuses of prepaid medicine 
plans of patients by doctors and hospitals 
may lead to Government health insurance: 

Let’s be frank. There are abuses by pa- 
tients, doctors, and drugstores, if some 
towns in Massachusetts are a criterion of 
the Nation. Each is now alive as never be- 
fore to police their organizations to prevent 
abuse. If and when national health law is 
passed, any illegal or evasive actions should 
be perialized in full. Clem Norton, March 14, 
1959: $500 million spent on phony remedies 
for shortcut cases. News report: $250 mil- 
lion vitamins sold over counters. Doctors 
state $240 million wasted. Under health 
coverage patients would seek medical aid and 
not buy medications on impulse. Some doc- 
tofs might aid drug buying in their news- 
paper coélumns in which they give advice to 
unseen inquirers. Some sell pamphlets at 


25 cents; one advised a series at $7.50. Sign I. 


saw in window of drugstore: “Come in, try 
pill, twill make you feel good. On the house.” 
When I read that fine piece of literature, the 
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hippocratic oath: One part, I will abstain 
from whatever is deleterious and michievous 
(oath appended). When druggists, doctors, 
osteopathic surgeons have in meetings warned 
their members that abuses of prepaid medi- 
cines plans may lead to national health in- 
surance. In many towns and cities, prices, 
fees, drugs, have been excessive and pro- 
tested, and each have promised to police 
their organizations. In 1947, 48 million pre- 
scriptions were filled in which wonder drugs 
were featured at stiff prices at a cost of 
$2 billion. A survey made by a reputable 
man showed 1,000 tablets of vitamins cost 
$1 to produce, sold to drugstore $5.40, to 
patients $8. Dexedrine, wholesale price for 
1,000 tablets, $22.60 one firm; another firm 
$1.50. A tranquilizer drug, prices in 12 
stores varied from 95 cents to $4.95 for 50 
tablets. Aspirin, 12 cents to 67 cents for 
100 tablets. I have known many cases of 
‘expensive prescribed drugs thrown away as 
harmful. But when these drugs are good 
for patients, are beyond reach, if for pro- 
tractive use and means of most, particularly 
those over 65 who on August 1958 average on 
OASI, end of February 10, 1959, $71.62 checks. 
This sum must cover a month’s expendi- 
ture. 

News March 1959 (Jerome D. Fenton re- 
signed from labor relations because $20,000 
a@ year was not enough). State aid is more 
generous. Average monthly check $96.20, 
plus $6.50 day nursing home, $8.95 medical 
center, $11 a day chronic hospital. Doctors 
$3 office, $4 home. No limit on visits. Lynn 
limits $25 a month for drugs. Massachusetts 
is 4th for welfare care, 8th in wealth, 6th in 
spending, 9th in number of hospitals. Even 
Congressmen, when in session, get free 
medical treatment. Doctors’ private pa- 
tients charges are not standard in Massa- 
chusetts; $4 to $6, specialists, $10 to $15 for 
office visits. Doctors’ home visits $5 to $6, 
plus drugs, transportation and other 
charges. Transfusion $25, X-rays $10. 
There are 84,166 on Massachusetts State aid. 
May have some shysters as are unfortu- 
nately in other parts of system of United 
States. But the majority are victims of the 
unequal distribution system. No one I affirm 
would want to go back to separation of 
family and over the hill to the poorhouse. I 
have seen many a husband and wife going 
to different workhouses and treated worse 
than animals. There can be no return— 
England has turned poor law institutions 
into hospitals. 

In cities practice is growing for doctors 
grouping in office buildings, telephone an- 
swering service, immediate contact is de- 
layed sometimes results in undue suffering 
weekend and nights. Doctors are not some- 
times found. When appointments are made, 
waits of long periods sometimes occur wast- 
ing patient’s time. Drew Pearson, August 30, 
1958, states AMA spent $499,906 to create 
better public relations. Why was this nec- 
essary if doctors kept the Hipprocratic oath. 
There is a break in their ranks, 181,000 pro- 
fessional nurses favor Forand H.R. 4700 bill 
(News Report). William Decker, Corning 
Glass Co., says H.R. 4700 the best solution. 
Dr. Graham Beaumont, of England, visiting 
United States, when asked to compare Brit- 
ish and US. systems said, in efféct, there is 
no substitute for total health coverage as in 
England. Most large industries have some 
form of medical care but this is lost on sev- 
erance and termination of employment. 
Doctors don’t seem to like this form because 
it does not give free choice of doctors; other 
doctors generally feel that free choice of doc- 
tor is a fetish. I believe in free choice of 
doctors and hospitals. 

In 1958 amendments, which increased 
OASI recipients 7 percent, to 12.6 million. 
Extra cost was 50 million. That 50 million 
I affirm will be spent largely on food (not 
vicuna coats). That should help farmers. 
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Drew Pearson also states 6 million paid to 
subsidiaries, farms; billions for defense. 
News, March 2, 1957, Stanley Jankus fined 
$3,370 in 1956 for growing more than quota of 
crops for his own stock. That doesn’t make 
sense. United States had given Formosa 
2 to 5 million and 1 million for training and 
equipment of farmers; Italy 220 million, 
Austria 52 million, Yugoslavia 11 million. 
United States spends untold millions on 
space missiles—money is always found— 
while there are nearly 5 million unemployed 
and vast numbers in need of medical care be- 
yond their present means. Money remains 
in Fort Knox, OASI pensioners 67,787 in 
number have left United States to live in 
Italy, Canada, Greece, England, Phillipines, 
Yugoslavia, West Germany, Ireland, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden because their pen- 
sions can secure a higher standard of living. 
If they remain in United States they are 
outside looking in—before retiring they were 
inside looking out. Above nations have 
health insurance.) If instead of giving these 
huge amounts to other countries for eco- 
nomic aid these sums were used for larger 
pensions and complete national health cover- 
age, United States would be the greatest of 
democratic nations. 

“Perils of Migrants” (Coronet, September 
1958)—2 million migrants roam for work in 
seasonal occupation; roam States of Texas, 
California, Pennsylvania, Maine, Georgia, 
and others for crops such as tomatoes, po- 
tatoes, cranberries, cotton, and others. 
Housed frequently in unhealthy chicken 
coops, barns, some without sanitation, run- 
ning water, light, etc., poses a threat of 
carrier disease and public health authority 
should be given greater funds and power. 

Since- the trends have over successive 
decades gone from rural to urban, tensions 
and fears have grown. Man is no longer a 
complete unit. He is a part of a production 
system. Day work to piece, assembly lines, 
high speed machines; time studies, fac- 
tories moving to other towns or States— 
competition to jobs, costs of sickness; time 
studies for minimum motions, unemploy- 
ment making mortgage payments difficult. 
When a man gets a job he cannot put his 


family on payroll. In Massachusetts there. 


are 30,000 mental patients. -Suicides 10th 
highest in the United States. A new Branch 
Rescue, Inc., privately financed, is part of 
Boston City Hospital. They deal with 150 
@ month; they saved 74 definite in one 
month’s results of tensions and fears could 
be largely eliminated with national health 
coverage and adequate pensions. Pursuit 
of happiness in this troubled world for those 
retired is blocked by sickriess costs, of high 
charges of funerals which have to be met by 
relatives because of inability to make pro- 
vision out of inadequate pensions. There- 
fore adequate pensions must be provided 
and relief given by passage of H.R. 4700 
which provides national health insurance. 
Preedom of speech exists but audience is 
missing for those retired except those who 
in standing room only meet on street corners 
or public squares—no comfortable plush 
hall, even these pass away and over years 
fresh groups form. 

Freedom of religion, yes, before retire- 
ment, but after pension cannot contribute 
on former level. Therefore they sometimes 
stay away or be ostracized for low pledges. 
Pursuit of progress cannot be high geared— 
es of NHI without a national health 
aw. 

Before retiring, food, shelter, clothing 
Was reasonably possible. They were inside 
looking out. After retiring, on an average 
end, February 1959, $71.62, are outside look- 
ing in and wondering how to make both 
ends meet with material that won’t stretch 
even by a market expert on bargaining and 
cheapest of food items. March News, Bos- 
ton, given a grant of $39,000 to find out 
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why men grow old—above the answer— 
larger checks and health coverage. In four 
generations I have seen these heroic men, 
famous veterans of labor, bloodied and 
charged by lancers under material law for 
the right to organize in England. United 
States 1934 is martial law bloodshed on two 
each killed in San Francisco, Minneapolis, 
Toledo, for the right to organize. Those 
were days when secrecy at start was a must 
or else get beaten up or lose your job. 
Courageous men led their meetings, heavily 
policed, taking conspicuous notes and on 
trivial words arrest speakers. Yet these 
men worked very long hours at starvation 
wages. Few pleasures and no luxuries. 
England gave Sam Gompers, to become fa- 
ther of the labor movement, United States, 
but their loins sprung the race that have 
built the standards of living- that exist 
today beyond the dreams of prophets who 
lived in previous centuries. They have 
given their all so that future generations 
shall not be called upon to endure the bit- 
ter hardship and untold suffering of the 
past. With national health coverage -there 
will be problems of those not qualified at 
start to come under but are financed by 
public drives 1959 are nationwide; $170 mil- 
lion collected in United States, cost $26 mil- 
lion to collect. These drives increase each 
year. I get 17 appeals each year. These 
drives should be consolidated and eventu- 
ally come under national health coverage. 
In this ultramodern age permanent limits 
of standards cannot be defined. 

Changes occur almost with rapidity of 
light. To all it should be evident that if 
any considerable segment of population is 
impoverished from heavy costs of sickness 
cannot buy goods through lack of funds in 
U.S. markets labor will suffer economic 
loss. Shall we be governed by past century 
thinkers, such as John Stuart Mills, John 
Waltham, Herbert Spencer? In their phi- 
losophies land could not support an expand- 
ing population or grow food adequate for 
its need. That extreme poverty would al- 
ways be with us. That war and pestilence 
would kill the weak and unfit have survival 
of the fittest; that births should be curtailed. 
How wrong they were. 

There is no forseeable limit to what land 
can produce if the United States of America 
ig a guide. Where land is taken out of cul- 
tivation and quotas of crops fixed for each 
producer, yet despite this there are in the 
United States of America surpluses of mil- 
lions—$9 million worth in U.S. warehouses. 
Extreme poverty is not an insoluble prob- 
lem in the United States of America. United 
States of America population even increas- 
ing—no diminution of adequate food with 
proper distribution. 

In the United States we want the greatest 
good for all the people, then we must follow 
the light lit by two great humanitarians in 
the United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who said to Francis Perkins, “I believe in 
the cradle to the grave,” passage 1935, Social 
Security Law. Roosevelt National National 
Health Survey, 1935-36 and his frequent at- 
tempts to have compulsory health insurance 
in the United States and it is reported he 
with a doctor at the time of his death was 
drafting such a measure. Harry Truman 
only 5 months in office drafted plans and 
in subsequent years drew public attention 
to utmost need of national health insurance. 
He published in 1952 “Health Needs of Na- 
tion” in five volumes. The heat is on by 
four national bodies, each claims to be our 
best friend to stop compulsory health in- 
surance. Insurance companies state we have 
the know-all and can give very low rates 
but in their invisible print, we shall have 
to make profits to pay for our $100 million 
buildings (as in Boston). 

Some doctors say, “Under national health 
law you get only what you pay for. We can 
give you better service as private patients.” 
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They neglect to state that 47 nations who 
have health coverage have better health 
Standards than existed before. If under 
US. health law they gave less than their 
best they would not last long. _The public 
can’t be fooled long. Druggists say, “Do it 
yourself if you are feeling unwell; use our 
drugs; you will find them in stores and 
markets vividly labeled just what they are 
and what they do and read our - national 
publicity for other information.” Nonprofit 
bodies racing to get under cover by adding 
65’ers to Blue Shield. None admit that the 
President of the United States of America is 
head of a family of 175 million and is there- 
fore vested with responsibility to keep his 
family vigorous and healthy. And the 
only way as 47 nations found is by a 
national health law. United States cannot 
longer stand among nations in splendid un- 
isolation. 

Allen Toynbee states the time will come 
when all the friends of civilization will be 
shared equally by all and that is practical 
politics. He and Vice President Nixon were 
on same platform in Boston recently and 
Nixon quoted above and said he was in ac- 
cord. I shall watch our Vice President with 
great interest on all humanitarian measures. 

“There is a tide in- the affairs of man 
which taken at the flood leads on to fortune.” 
The flood is here. On the crest is the long- 
awaited ship H.R. 4700 with a manifest and 
charter for a national health insurance law 
for the United States. Ready—aye—ready 
to land. Awaits Pilot Foranp with the ways 
and means to tie up to the 47-nation buoy. 

Since writing above I have read report 
submitted to Ways and Means Committee, 
April 3, 1959, entitled “Hospital Insurance 
for OASI Beneficiaries” with astonishment 
because in that report pursuit of informa- 
tion did not go further than the booth on 
the front porch. I looked in vain for visits 
to Sweden, England, Russia, cradle to grave 
nations, whose systems are national suc-~ 
cesses, nor did this committee recommend 
books as helpful that are in the Congres- 
sional Library: Melchior Palyi, “Compulsory 
Medical and Welfare States”; J. G. Thwait’s 
“Modern Medical Discoveries”; A. L. Barron, 
“Man Against Germs”; James Cook, “Reme- 
dies and Rackets”; W. Shiver, “Mid-Century 
Journey”; James Howard Means, “People 
and Goverment”; Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr., “Coming of the New Deal”; Galbraith, 
“Affluent Society”; John Gunther, “Inside 
Russia.” 

There are many others ably written, ju- 
dicial in character, that the Ways and Means 
Committee would do well to study, also in 
Congressional Library. 





Father Blum’s Views on Beccilem of 
Choice in Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that all points of view on the question 
of making Federal assistance available 
to church-supported schools may be 
made a part of the record, the Reverend 
Father Joseph FP. Thorning, Ph. D., D.D., 
has requested that I make the following 
article a part of my remarks in today’s 
CONGRESSIONAL REecorpD? 

Father Thorning, who many of us re- 
member for his prayers as a visiting 
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chaplain to this body, is the pastor of 
historic St. Joseph’s Church in Carroll- 
ton Manor, Md, 

Of him, the distinguished assistant 
majority leader of the Senate, the Hon- 
orable MIKE MANSFIELD, said recently: 

The Reverend Joseph F. Thorning [is] one 
of America’s greatest experts in the field of 
Latin American affairs. * * * He is a man 
of widespread reputation throughout the 
Americas. He has made many contributions 
to better understanding between the states 
which comprise the hemisphere. 


The article, “Freedom of Choice in 
Education,” is the work of the Reverend 
Virgil C. Blum, S.J., of Milwaukee. Fa- 
ther Blum’s article, published in two in- 
stallments, first appeared in the April 26 
and May 3, 1959 issues of Our Sunday 
Visitor. I found his article to be both 
thoughtful ‘and provocative, although I 
personally do not share Father Blum’s 
point of view on this question: 

FREEDOM OF CHOICE IN EDUCATION 
(By Rev. Virgil C. Blum, S.J.) 

The greatest anomaly of a nation dedi- 
cated to the exaltation and defense of lib- 
erty is its denial of full religious freedom to 
citizens who believe in God-centered educa- 
tion. 

This is America. A Nation conceived in 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal and endowed by God with rights and 
liberties, nonetheless refuses equality and 
religious liberty to children and students 
who desire to study the source of man’s 
rights and liberties. Although “we are a 
religious people whose institutions presup- 


‘pose a Supreme Being,” as the Supreme 


Court reminded us in the Zorach case, yet, 
through the imposition of penalties, we 
deny religious freedom to citizens who pur- 
sue a fuller knowledge of this Supreme Be- 
ing—a knowledge which alone can support 
and give meaning to the principles of demo- 
cratic self-government. 

At a time when America is in danger of 
being engulfed by a totalitarian power that 
denies to the conquered, as well as to its 
own citizens, every freedom to which man 
aspires, it might be expected that our Nation 
would make doubly secure the liberties of its 
own people. Totalitarianism can be resisted 
only by an undivided and sincere dedica- 
tion to liberty. Yet, instead of reaffirming 
the rights and liberties of our citizens, we 
are ourselves adopting measures which gen- 
erally characterize the absolute state. By 
legislative enactments we are demanding 
conformity in thought and belief. This is in 
violation of the most fundamental rights of 
the individual—freedom of mind and free- 
dom of religion. 

Freedom of mind and freedom of religion 
are of the essence of a free and open society. 
An open society is legally tolerant of all 
ideas and beliefs. In an open society there is 
not, nor can there be, a state-established 
orthodoxy in belief and opinion to which 
all must conform. A free and open society 
provides constitutional guarantees to pro- 
tect the rights and liberties of the individ- 
ual. In such a society a majority cannot 
“proscribe” those who will not conform to a 
Philosophic or religious “orthodoxy.” 

When, however, society, whether by di- 
rect or indirect action, begins to “proscribe” 
individuals for their opinions or beliefs, it 
ceases to be a free and open society; it be- 
comes a closed society based on the princi- 
ple of enforced conformity to a state-estab- 
lished orthodoxy, a society that is intolerant 
of nonconformist thoughts and beliefs. 

There is in America today an increasing 
pressure to conformity to a state-established 
orthodoxy. There is an increasing intoler- 
ance of diversity of opinion and belief. [I 
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submit that this closing of the door against 
freedom of thought and freedom of religion 
is well demonstrated by the discriminatory 
features of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 and by virtually every education 
bill introduced in the 86th Congress. 


7 * * o * 


In the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, the Federal Government demands of 
children, students, and teachers complete 
conformity to State educational policy as a 
condition for sharing in most of the benefits 
of the law. 

7 . - = 


This requirement of conformity to State- 
controlled educational policy is in radical 
conflict with the principles and guarantees 
of freedom of mind and freedom of re- 
ligion. This demand of conformity as a 
condition for sharing in educational welfare 
benefits, compounded with like demands on 
the part of the several States, places such a 
high penalty on a choice of education free 
of political control that, in effect, the choice 
has been for most children and students ef- 
fectively eradicated. They are compelled to 
conform to the State-established orthodoxy 
of State-controlled education. 

Yet the U.S. Supreme Court has repeatedly 
declared that parents have a constitutional 
right to send their children to independent 
schools. In the Prince case of 1944 the 
Court reaffirmed the fundamental doctrine 
of parental right in education when it as- 
serted the principle of “the parents’ author- 
ity to provide religious with secular school- 
ing, and the child’s right to receive it, as 
against the State’s requirement of attend- 
ance at public schools.” 

It was in the Pierce decision of 1925 that 
the Court struck down an Oregon State law 
compelling all children to attend public 
schools. In a unanimous opinion it enun- 
ciated the fundamental principle that the 
child is “not the mere creature of the State.” 
To prepare the child for “additional obliga- 
tions,” said the Court, is the “right and the 
high duty” of his parents. The Oregon law 
compelling attendance at State schools, de- 
clared the Court, “unreasonably interferes 
with the liberty of parents and guardians to 
direct the upbringing and education of chil- 
dren under their control.” 

When parents exercise this constitutional 
right by sending their children to independ- 
ent schools, however, their children are de- 
prived of all public educational benefits. 
They are cut off from all tax funds by all tax- 
payers for the education of all children and 
youth. This penalty, imposed on the exercise 
of a constitutional right, is an economic 
compulsion to conform to the State-estab- 
lished orthodoxy in the things of the mind 
and spirit. 


It should be emphasized at this point that 
the State's obligations in education are to 
individual children and youth; these obliga- 
tion are not to a school system or to educa- 
tional institutions. Consequently, every in- 
dividual child and youth has a right under 
the equal protection guarantee of the 5th 
and 14th amendments to share equally in 
the educational benefits provided by the tax- 
payer, and this without being coerced to 
surrender freedom of mind and freedom of 
religion. 


Government may not condition partici- 
pation in its benefits on the surrender of 
constitutional rights. This is a most fun- 
damental principle of constitutional liberty. 
For “if the State may compel the surrender 
of one constitutional right as a condition of 
its favor,” declared the U.S. Supreme Court 
in the Frost case, “it may, in like manner, 
compel the surrender of all.” This would 
enable governments. to do by indirection 
what they cannot do by direct action. But, 
said the Court, “it is inconceivable that 
guaranties embedded in the Constitution of 
the United States may thus be manipu- 
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lated out of existence.” Consequently, ruled 
the Court, a State “may not impose condi- 
tions [for sharing the benefits] which re- 
quire the relinquishment of constitutional 
rights.” 

This constitutional guarantee notwith- 
standing, both the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments demand that children and stu- 
dents surrender freedom of mind and/or 
freedom of religion in the choice of school 
as a condition for sharing in educational 
benefits. Referring to this violation of lib- 
erty, Chicago University Law Prof. Wilber 
Katz points out that “we exact a price for 
the exercise of [the constitutional] liberty 
of parents * * * to send their children to re- 
ligious schools.” 

Liberty at a price; this is the suppression 
of liberty. It deprives children and students 
of freedom of mind and religion in the choice 
of school, a right guaranteed by the first 
amendment. The late Dr. Bernard Iddings 
Bell, Episcopalian clergyman and educator, 
objecting to this violation of religious free- 
dom, said that “as the American school sys- 
tem is now conducted, more and more con- 
ducted, there is no such thing as religious 
liberty in American education. There is lib- 
erty only to be unreligious.” 

The denial of educational benefits to chil- 
dren who seek a God-centered education 
penalizes the exercise of religion and, as 
such, is destructive of religious liberty. And, 
as Mr. Justice Black remarked in the Douds 
case, “freedom to think is inevitably 
abridged when beliefs are penalized by im- 
positions of civil disabilities.” 

The denial of educational benefits to in- 
dependent school children and students in- 
volves another violation of constitutional 
freedom. A denial of such benefits is, in ef- 
fect, a coercive compulsion to conform to 
the philosophical and theological orientation 
of the state’s schools. Such enforced con- 
formity is in conflict with our two most fun- 
damental constitutional liberties—freedom 
of mind and freedom of religion. 

Every educational institution, or certainly 
its individual faculty members, is philosoph- 
ically and theologically oriented. There is 
no such thing as philosophical and theo- 
logical neutrality in the classroom. The 
questions “What is man?” “Where does he 
come from?” “What is his purpose?” “Is 
there a God?” cannot be avoided. 

“On the fundamental religious issue,” de- 
clared Sir Walter Moberly, formerly chair- 
man of the university of grants committee 
of England, “the modern university intends 
to be, and supposes it is, neutral, but it is 
not. Certainly it neither inculcates nor ex- 
pressly repudiates belief in God. But it 
does what is far more deadly than open re- 
jection it ignores Him. * * * It is in ‘this 
sense that the university today is atheistic. 
* * * It is a fallacy to suppose that by 
omitting a subject you teach nothing about 
it. On the contrary, you teach that it is to 
be omitted, and that it is therefore a mat- 
ter of secondary importance. And you teach 
this not openly and explicitly, which would 
invite criticism; you simply take it for grant- 
ed and thereby insinuate it silently, insid- 
iously, and all but irresistibly.” 

“The ignoring of religion by the schools,” 
points out Dr. Luther A. Weigle, former dean 
of the Yale Divinity School, “inevitably con- 
veys to the children a negative suggestion. 
* * * It is natural for them to conclude 
that religion is negligible, or unimportant, or 
irrelevant to the main business of life.” 

This elimination of God from the child's 
most engaging activities through 12 or 16 
years is of the very essence of secularism. 
Secularism eliminates God as a significant 
factor from all of man’s day-to-day activities, 
Due to its theological orientation, 
is in fact a negative religion. Secularism, 
remarked President Nathan Pusey of Har- 
vard, has “itself become a faith and raised 
@ hope that man can through his own ef- 
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forts—without God—solve all the remaining 
problems which stand between him and & 
secular paradise on earth.” 

But whatever the philosophical or theo- 
logical orientation of our State-controlled 
educational institutions or their faculties, 
the child and student cannot be forced to 
conform to it. For government to enforce 
conformity to any orientation—be it theistic, 
secularistic, or atheistic, Protestant, Catho- 
lic; or Jewish—is a most serious violation of 
freedom of mind and freedom of religion. 
Yet this is precisely what the Federal and 
State Governments are doing. They are en- 
forcing conformity to the religious orienta- 
tion of State-controlled schools as a condi- 
tion for sharing in educational benefits. 

To force a defenseless child to accept a 
philosophical and theological orientation of 
particular truths that clashes with his re- 
ligious beliefs is not only a violation of his 
constitutional rights under the first amend- 
ment. It is a violation of his personal in- 
tegrity. It is the forcible exposure to, if not 
a forcible impregnation with, ideas and be- 
liefs in conflict with, if not in contradic- 
tion to, the most cherished beliefs of the 
child and of his parents. 

When a Lutheran child who has been 
taught by his parents that God is the cen- 
tral fact of life that all his thoughts and 
actions must be performed with reference to 
God, is compelled to attend a State-con- 
trolled school which “insinuate(s) * * * 
silently, insidiously, and all but irresistibly” 
that religion is “a matter of secondary im- 
portance,”’ as Moberly asserts, the child’s 
freedom of conscience and his parents’ 
right to direct and control his education are 
grossly violated by the State. 

Democracy supposes a free people—a peo- 
ple who can think, and speak, and believe, 
and write, and assemble without Govern- 
ment interference. And freedom means the 
right to be different; the right of noncon- 
formity. It means that government may not 
force its citizens to conform, whether it be 
in speech, in belief, or in thought. It means 
that government may use neither direct nor 
indirect means to force children and stu- 
dents to conform to the philosophical and 
theological orientation of State educational 
institutions. In the words of Mr. Justice 
Jackson, it means that government must 
“let men’s minds alone.” e 

When Government conditions its educa- 
tional benefits on enforced conformity to 
State educational philosophy, however, it is 
not letting men’s minds alone. It is intrud- 
ing its secular arm into the mind. of the 
student and demanding the right to orient 
truth as the condition for sharing in educa- 
tional benefits. This subverts freedom and 
democracy. “The priceless heritage of our 
society,” remarked Justice Jackson, “is the 
unrestricted constitutional right of each 
member to think as he will. Thought con- 
trol is a copyright of totalitarianism, and we 
have no claim to it.” 

Our claim is to freedom, particularly to 
freedom of mind and freedom of spirit. 

But how is freedom of mind and freedom 
of spirit to be achieved in education? 

Virtually every democracy in the world 
achieves freedom of choice in education by 
supporting the school of the parents’ choice. 
Because of constitutional, historical, and 
sociological conditions peculiar to America, 
many individuals who are dedicated to aca- 
demic freedom advocate the direct-grant 
plan. Under this plan, government would 
give grants directly to parents or students 
to enable them to pay tuition, at least in 
part, in the schools of their choice. 

The direct-grant plan, like virtually every 
social-welfare program adopted by the Fed- 
eral and State Governments, subsidizes the 
individual person who is the recipient of the 
benefits of the particular welfare laws. For 
example, the needy aged person is the re- 
cipient of the benefits of the old-age assist- 
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ance program. He alone is subsidized. If 
he spends his Government subsidy at Macy’s, 
Gimbles, Boston Store, or at A. & P. stores, 
Government does not quite obviously sub- 
sidize these stores. If he spends his sub- 
sidy at Milwaukee’s Home for Aged Luther- 
ans, Government does not quite obviously 
subsidize this church-related institution. 

This principle of freedom of choice was 
also incorporated in the GI bill of rights. 
Veterans were not forced to attend State 
colleges as a condition for sharing in public 
educational benefits; they were free to at- 
tend the school of their choice. With sub- 
sidy in hand, they were free to attend the 474 
Protestant, the 265 Catholic, the 6 Jewish 
institutions of higher education. 

When government subsidizes the individ- 
ual person, it establishes only a govern- 
ment-citizen relationship. It establishes no 
government-Gimbels or government-Harvard 
relationship. This has two important con- 
sequences. First, it creates no basis for 
government control of Gimbels or Harvard. 
Second, if the school attended by a.govern- 
ment-subsidized student is church related, 
the church-state question cannot be raised. 

It was for this latter reason that the 
President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School in urging support of the 
tax credit plan (one form of personal sub- 
sidy), said that the plan could be adopted 
“without raising the issue of church-state 
relations,” 

Of course, constitutional principles and 
guarantees are not important when politi- 
cians deal with second-class citizens. Sec- 
ond-class citizens are to be treated as such 
regardless of rights and liberties guaranteed 
in the Constitution. It may seem strange 
that politicians can thus discriminate 
against the parents of 5 million children 
without fear of political consequences. But 
that is because people who for one reason 
or another think of themselves as second- 
class citizens expect to be treated as such. 
That’s why they’re second-class citizens. 

About 50 Congressmen have sponsored or 
cosponsored educational bills in the 86th 
Congress. Most of these bills are similar to 
the Murray-Metcalf bills (S. 2 and H.R. 22); 
They propose to penalize parents who ex- 
ercise freedom of mind and/or religion in 
the choice of school. 

The Murray-Metcalf bills provide that the 
Federal Government shall subsidize educa- 
tion in each State in amounts directly pro- 
portionate to the number of school-age 
children. The subsidy will be $25 the Ist 
year and rising to $100 in the 4th year. 
Thereafter, the subsidy will remain $100 for 
each child of school age. However, if a 
child's parents exercise their constitutional 
right in sending him to an independent 
school, the Murray-Metcalf bills provide that 
the child and his parents shall be penalized. 
The child will be deprived of the $100 Fed- 
eral subsidy for his education. The bills 
provide, moreover, that the $100 allocated 
for the child’s education is to be redistrib- 
uted to children who conform to the philo- 
sophical and theological orientation of the 
State’s schools. As a consequence, in States 
like Illinois, New York, and others, each 
public schoolchild will receive a Federal 
subsidy of approximately $135 to provide for 


better education. This is characteristic of 


the closed society—conformity is rewarded, 
nonconformity is penalized, 

‘ Of course there are redeeming features for 
independent schoolchildren. Their parents 
will have, as befits good second-class citizens, 
the privilege, if not the pleasure of paying 
higher taxes to supply an additional $6 bil- 
lion ‘yearly for this program. After paying 
these higher educational taxes, they will 
have even less money than formerly for the 
education of their children in the schools 
of their choice. But that is as 4t should 
be with second-class citizens—ever-increas- 


ing taxes with ever-decreasing welfare 
benefits. 
* * * . a 

If parents who exercise their constitutional 
right in sending their children to independ- 
ent schools were not treated as second-class 
citizens, the Federal Government would, 
under the terms of revised Murray-Metcalf 
bills, make direct grants of $100 per child 
to these parents to enable them to pay in 
part tuition in the schools of their choice. 
In adopting this subsidy method of financ- 
ing the education of the individual child, 
the Federal Government would only be fol- 
lowing innumerable precedents. 

We live in a democracy. A representative 
democracy. We have representatives in Con- 
gress who represent territorial areas. We 
have other representatives in a “third house” 
who represent private organizations or pres- 
sure groups. These organizations or groups 
are made up of people with a common in- 
terest who organize to protect and promote 
this interest. It is generally recognized to- 
day that the representatives of private or- 
ganizations have a tremendous influence in 
shaping the policies of all three branches of 
Government. 

* * . * t 


The Protestants, Catholics, Jews, and other 
Americans who have an interest in inde- 
pendent education are not organized to pro- 
tect and promote their interest. Consequent- 
ly, when, for example, the Murray-Metcalf 
bills come before Congress for consideration, 
the 5 million independent schoolchildren 
and their parents are all but totally unrep- 
resented democratically in the legislative 
process. As a result, pressure groups that are 
opposed to freedom of mind and freedom of 
religion have the Members of Congress al- 
most completely at their mercy politically. 

Since the democratic process in America 
demands the balancing of pressures of parti- 
cular interest groups as a necessary condition 
for achieving the common good, those peo- 
ple who have a common interest but do not 
organize to promote it are, in effect, making 
it virtually impossible for Government to 
achieve the common good. Their refusal to 
participate in the democratic process through 
the proper representation of their interest 
in effect partially disfranchises them and, 
more serious still, surrenders to opposition 
pressure groups a dominant unchallenged 
power to influence the most basic policy- 
decisions of Government. 

It has often been said that the price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance. If Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews, and other Americans who 
are interested in religious education will 
not organize to protect and promote free- 
dom of choice in education they will, by 
default, be responsible for the fact that, as 
the tax burden for State-controlled educa- 
tion becomes increasingly heavy, an in- 


_ creasing proportion of American children 


will not have the opportunity of receiving 
a God-centered education. They will be re- 
sponsible also, by default, for the increas- 
ing secularization of American society. 
Pressure groups that are aiming to bring 
about this complete secularization of our 
society are today virtually unopposed in 
their efforts to establish a closed society 
that is intolerant of freedom of mind and 
freedom of religion. 

Freedom of choice can be achieved in 
America, But it can be. achieved only 
through democratic processes. Private 
groups must be ; legislators must 
be influenced; public opinion must be 
formed. If parents who are interested in 
academic freedom do not organize to 
achieve their objectives, and if they relin- 
quish the important field of public opinion 
to the opponents of freedom of mind and 
freedom of religion, they will, because of 
this rejection of essential democratic proc- 
esses, continue to be treated as second-class 
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citizens. This rejection of democratic proc- 
esses invites the advocates of a closed con- 
formist. society to demand, unchalleneged, 
that Americans conform to State-estab- 
lished orthodoxies in education and else- 
where as a condition for sharing in wel- 
fare benefits, 4 





Foreign Aid Reappraisal 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. DONOHUE. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I would like to include 
a very interesting editorial on the im- 
portant subject of foreign aid which ap- 
peared in the June 13, 1959, issue of the 
magazine, America. 

The article follows: 

Neither Senators MIKE MANSFIELD, Demo- 
crat, of Montana; J. W. Fuusricnr, Democrat, 
of Arkansas, nor MIKE Monroney, Democrat, 
of Oklahoma, should be classified as oppo- 
nents of the concept of aid to underdeveloped 
nations. Yet each in his own way has ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the manner in 
which our global aid program has been ad- 
ministered. All three would like a . new 
approach to this much controverted arm of 
US. foreign policy. 

On May 15 Senator MansrFIEtp leveled his 
sights at that category of foreign aid known 
as defense support. He announced that he 
would move to eliminate this type of aid from 
the program within $3 years. This would 
mean a sharp curtailment in economic-aid 
grants to nations which have been willing 
to enter into anti-Communist military aline- 
ment with the United States. Such aid has 
been justified on the ground that it is 
needed by underdeveloped countries to sup- 
port an armaments burden imposed by the 
acceptance of U.S. military aid. It is, as a 
March 1959 Government handbook on the 
mutual security program explains, aid de- 
manded by the “need to secure a military 
contribution” on the part of nations which 
are willing to stand up and be counted in 
the cold war. 

Senator Fu.sricnt is disturbed over the 
political debate which accompanies each 
yearly administration request for economic- 
aid funds. He feels that this endangers the 
entire program. He has therefore argued 
for the expansion of the U.S. Development 
Loan Fund to enable the Government to 
lend $1.5 billion per year for the next 5 
years. As it is, the Government has no long- 
term lending authority. Each year it must 
beg appropriations for the next 12 months. 
This inevitably leads to cuts in the amount 
requested and makes for uncertainty in the 
long-range planning of the Development 
Loan Fund. 

Arguing in similar vein, Senator Monroney 
has advocated the creation of an Interna- 
tional Development Association to be affi- 
liated with the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. The IDA 
would be empowered to make “soft” loans to 
underdeveloped countries, i.e., loans on” easy 
terms and repayable, at least in part, in 
the currency of the borrowing nation. The 
United States would be expected to contrib- 
ute one-third of a $1 billion international 
fund, 


These are aimed at two’ glaring 
defects in our economic-aid program. One, 
the lack of long-range planning, can and 
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should be met by some such imaginative plan 
as that proposed by Senator Futsricnt. The 
other, the unfortunate interlocking of so 


much of our economic aid with military — 


security, can be met only by rethinking the 
purpose of foreign aid. 

This year the administration is seeking 
$835 million for so-called defense suport. 
This means that, independently of outright 
military assistance, almost 50 percent of the 
program is considered a mere prop for US. 
military security. To a people accustomed 
to consider security only in terms of the 
military, it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to sell this type of economic aid. More- 
over, such aid makes for hostility among 
the recipient nations, whose people are un- 
derstandably suspicious of our motives. 

Foreign aid would fare better both at home 
and abroad if only it were presented more 
idealistically. The program needs less stress 
on self-interest and more emphasis on our 
moral responsibility toward the poorer na- 
tions. Unless a better case is made for eco- 
nomic aid on its own merits, it will fail to 
gain the widespread support of the American 
people. As a first step in that direction, we 
suggest that economic assistance be divorced 
from the mutual security program, and that 
henceforth it be enacted as separate legis- 
lation on @ long-term continuing basis. 





Snohomish, Wash., Homestead 
Centennial 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, this 
is the year Snohomish, a city in my dis- 
rict in Washington State, celebrates its 
first Homestead Centennial. I believe it 
is fitting that recognition be given to 
this city for its 100 years of growth and 
progress. 

Before 1859 there was no permanent 
settlement in what is now Snohomish 
County. These were the days when small 
bands of Indians existed by hunting in 
the virgin forest that covered the region 
and fished the streams. The canoe was 
the only practical mode of transporta- 
tion. 

The real settlement of the county be- 
gan in 1859, and its cause was the relief 
that a military road would be constructed 
between Fort Steilacoom to Fort Belling- 
ham. A number of men at Fort Steila- 
coom, watchful of an opportunity to im- 
prove their financial status, conceived a 
plan to build a ferry and a town atthe 
point where the road would have to cross 
the Snohomish River. 

They sent representatives to the site 
with instructions to acquire and hold 
squatters rights to the land in the vicin- 
ity of the proposed ferry. 

The military road was extended north- 
ward across the river in 1859, but the 
next Congress, instead of voting appro- 
priations for its completion, decided to 
abolish both of the forts. This action 
put an to the road building by the 
Federal ernment. As a consequent, 
all but two members of the syndicate to 
build Snohomish City withdrew. 
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One of these men, E. C. Ferguson, 
moved to the site and established a 
store. A number of young men who had 
worked on the military road were among 
the first settlers. Election returns show 
that 17 men voted at Snohomish City on 
July 9, 1860. 

Snohomish City developed slowly al- 
though Mr. Ferguson never gave up the 
project and the county seat was situated 
there by vote of the people in 1861. Two 
decades passed before the prospect of a 
railroad stimulated business and specu- 
lation in the town and county. The rail- 
road anticipated in 1887 was an accom- 
plished fact in 1888, when the first train 
crossed the bridge near Snohomish City 
at 9:30 a.m., September 15. 

A year later Snohomish boasted three 
general merchandise stores, four gro- 
ceries, four hardware stores, three dry- 
goods, and a number of pharmacies, meat 
markets, hotels, livery and sale stables, 
and bookstores. 


Although the county seat was moved 
to Everett, Snohomish continued to grow. 
Snohomish was incorporated as a third 
class city by an act of the Washington 
State Legislature in 1890, and has a 
mayor-council government. 

Today Snohomish has an estimated 
population of 4,000. Its industries in- 
clude sawmills, cold-storage warehouses, 
and dairies, and its principal products 
are frozen foods, dairy products, and 
lumber. There are two railroads now, 
a weekly newspaper, hotel, and numer- 
ous small businesses. 

Serving the families of Snohomish are 
14 churches. Schools include a senior 
high school, junior high school, three 
elementary and a primary school. It 
has a first-class post office, library, and 
three parks. And, as in the past, its 
young men have responded to their 
colors by serving with Snohomish’s fine 
National Guard unit. 

To climax the 100th year of Sno- 
homish, civic, religious, military, service, 
and industrial groups have worked to- 
gether to present a week-long program 
between July 21 and 26. Although hun- 
dreds of townspeople have put in long 
hours during the past 2 years to assure 
@ successful climax, the leadership has 
been placed in the hands of the follow- 
ing: 

The president of the board of direc- 
tors and active general chairman is 
Dr. Leeon F. Aller. Members of the 
board are Ed Johnson, Clyde Kinch, 
Clarence E. Brooks, and Lois Ekloff, 


Committee chairmen and _ special 
events leaders include Harry Stites, Law- 
rence Bickford, Ernie Pinkham, Ernie 
and Lila Rainwater, Lois Crocker, Ger- 
ald Bauer, Randy Dawson, Ray Dankles- 
son, Emma Dunbar, Roy Marler, Wilbur 
Ellis, Irene Swoboda, Bill Heath, Harold 
and Flo Rothgeb, Don Freeman, Helen 
Beasley, Betty Vanderhyde, Cristie 
O’Neal, Charles F. Burt, Oscar Jurgens, 
Freeman Lancaster, Ruby Lancaster, 
Mrs. John Gale, Hal Moe, Ed Stevens, 
Charles Sekulich, John Childers, Clar- 
ence Boyd, Evelyn Lysons, Neil Cochran, 
Clayton Knittel, Crystal Cochran, Vir- 
ginia Aller, Laura Smith, Dale Renberg, 
Herb Stuart, Bob Twichell, Violet Lam- 
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bert, Ed Holm, Fred Hereth, Burdette 
Ferguson, Harold Iliman, Eldon Harvey. 

During this week that will climax the 
celebration, bearded gentlemen and their 
ladies, dressed in the manner of the city’s 
pioneers, will promenade the sidewalks 
of Snohomish. There will be Indians, 
more friendly today than 100 years ago, 
historical window displays, and a carni- 
val to add color. 

The opening day, fittingly, will be 
Young America Day. There will be a 
youth parade, picnic, games, contests, 
junior achievement award dinner, and 
the centennial queen’s ball. 

On Ladies’ Day, Wednesday, July 22, 
the ladies’ centennial tea and style show, 
the centennial queen’s coronation, and 
the premier performance of the histori- 
cal pageant “From Ox Team to Jet 
Stream” are scheduled. 

Thursday will be Agricultural and In- 
dustry Day. A parade of old and new 
farm equipment, judging of the centen- 
nial belles, and fireworks will be the most 
interesting features. 

Pioneer and Indian Day is scheduled 
for July 24. Plans have been made for 
tours of historical landmarks, industries 
and buildings. There will be a pioneer 
picnic, homecoming recognition cere- 
mony, Indian activities, barbecue, and 
street dancing. 

Saturday, July 25, will be Neighbors 
Day. This-is the day of the centennial 
parade, boat races and the centennial 
ball. 

The Centennial Religious Dedication 
Day will fall on Sunday, and will be ob- 
served in all churches. There will be an 
all-faiths religious observance in an 
open-air program with music by the 
massed choirs of all Snohomish churches. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who know the 
city of Snohomish have reason to be 
proud of the accomplishments and fore- 
sight of the early pioneers. We right- 
fully feel pride in the efforts and hard 
work of each Snohomish citizen who 
daily makes the city one of the best of 
its size in the Nation. Much has been 
accomplished in the past century, I am 
sure even more will be accomplished dur- 
ing the next 100 years. 





Twenty-third Strawberry Festival, 
Marysville, Wash. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, 
Marysville, a city in my district of Wash- 
ington State, is celebrating its 23d 
Strawberry Festival with events sched- 
uled this week. The climax of the cele- 
bration, to which thousands of persons 
come each year, will be a grand parade 
aot the Strawberry Cup races, July 18, 

The festival originated in 1932 when 
the Marysville Commercial Club saw the 
need for a distinctive celebration for the 
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community. Because the area around 
Marysville produces many strawberries, 
eggs, and milk, the club decided to com- 
bine the three in strawberry shortcake 
to be served at the peak of the strawberry 
season to the young and old who would 
visit the city. 

From a small, local event the celebra- 
tion has grown to command top attention 
among communities of the State’ The 
strawberry shortcake is not free any- 
more, but it is well worth the nominal 
charge, especially when served under the 
watchful eye of the Strawberry Festival 
queen. 

I believe it is fitting to recognize this 
traditional festival that has been inter- 
rupted only during the years of World 
War II, and to recognize the efforts of 
the many persons who work to make the 
festival a success. 





An Austin, Minn., Taxpayer Views the 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, not long ago 
I received a letter from an Austin, 
Minn., constituent which is typical of 
many that I have received from the First 
District. 

In order that the entire Congress 
might read what a number of people in 
the district are saying, I give you this 
well-written letter by Mr. George 
Brown: 


AusTIN, MINN., June 30, 1959. 
The Honorable ALBERT QUIE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Quire: I am very concerned 
over the apparent disinterest of the present 
Congress in three very important subjects 
affecting the American taxpayer: (1) infla- 
tion; (2) farm surplus; and (3) effective la- 
bor legislation. 

I am aware that a much-amended wheat 
bill has been passed by both the House and 
Senate and vetoed by the President, because 
it failed to realistically attempt to solve the 
tremendous surplus problem; I also be- 
lieve something similar occurred with regard 
to a tobacco support measure. Basically, 
however, the present Congress has done 
nothing to assist the American taxpayer out 
of the huge cost of warehousing, storing, 
and transporting our tremendous farm sur- 
plus in this country. 

Equally important to us, the taxpayer, is 
the shrinking dollar. Certainly one of the 
reasons why this dollar has more than 
halved itself in value since 1940 is the tre- 
mendous budget deficit you, the Congress, 
have allowed to add up year after year, and 
it appears that rather than concern our- 
selves about reducing our Government ex- 
penses, our object has been to increase them. 
The biggest slice of the budget has gone, 


. and will continue to go, to national defense. 


If half the things that we read in reliable 


‘newspapers and periodicals about the tre- 


mendous waste in our national defense pro- 
gram through duplication, petty jealousies, 
favoritism, etc., are. true, it would appear 
that this slice could be reduced considerably. 
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After much publicized committee hearings 
on racketeering in unions, we believe that 
the average citizen fully expected that some 
‘yee of legislation would be enacted during 

to protect the many thou- 
pol of honest, hardworking union mem- 
bers. Here again little or nothing has been 
done. People like Hoffa continue to throw 
challenge after challenge at you, the legisla- 
tive body of our Government, and the com- 
mittees that represent us in the investigation 
of the various unions. 

One of my favorite sayings is: “There can 
be no freedom without a measure of disci- 
pline.” We think it is time that Congress 
enacted some discipline for the American 
people without regard to political interest; 
we think it is time for the Congress to face 
the reality of the problems that are with us 
and that have been with us for some time, 
instead of postponing them for another year, 
another time, in the interest of avoiding po- 
litical confliction. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE BRowN. 





Backstairs at the White House or You 
Could Call It Burning Tree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the ConGcRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article announced that the 
President has indeed been spending time 
in the White House in Washington. This 
Iam sure will be a matter of great com- 
fort to all of us who had begun to won- 
der whether the White House was the 
proper investment to the people of the 
United States in view of the President’s 
many travels, vacations, golf jaunts, 
fishing trips, et cetera. 

For the benefit of my many friends 
and colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
I insert the article which appeared in 
the Washington Daily News of July 9, 
1959, chronicling how, although at least 
present physically in the White House, 
the President has been having a difficult 
time with his golf game. 

I am sure all the President’s many 
friends and critics wish him not only im- 
provement in his golf game but also in 
his relations with Congress and in his 
occasional attention to the weighty 
problems of running the Government of 
the Nation of some 177 million souls who 
look to him for leadership. 

The article follows: 

BACKSTAIRS AT THE WHITE Hovse—Yovu CouLp 
Cat Ir BuRNING TEE 
(By Merriman Smith) 

Even the tourists gawking through the 
White House fence realize that President 
Eisenhower is having trouble with his golf. 

‘T@e trouble really may be with Congress 
or Nikita Khrushchev, but the Chief Execu- 
tive is sore at about every club in his bag. 

TEED-OFF 

Last weekend at Gettysburg, the President 

was threa loudly to give up driving 


tening 
entirely because of the deteriorating quality - 


of his tee shots, 
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And last Monday afternoon, he walked out- 
side his office at the White House to hit some 
practice shots up to his putting green. 

Here’s what the tourists could see: 

The President, standing deep in his one 
and only sand trap, taking a mighty belt at 
the ball. Ball moved only a few feet, re- 
maining securely in the grasp of the trap. 

The President then grasped his club anew 
and instead of hitting at the ball, he 
pounded the head on the edge of the trap. 
He slammed the club down again, tossed it to 
the ground near his bag and stalked out of 
the trap. 

Furthermore, if he reads this he might go 
to club-swinging all over again. Those who 
should know say the President is getting a 
trifle sore about reading in the newspapers 
how he dubbed a golf shot and then com- 
mented on the same in a tone of voice rarely 
heard on radio and television, 

SPECIALIST 

All golfers go through trying periods when 
they seem to do everything wrong. Most 
weekend @ackers attract only the attention 
of their foursomes, but when a President 
gets angry or vocally self-critical on a golf 
course, a lot of people know it. 

If it happens at Burning Tree, only the 
members Know it. But at the Gettysburg 
Country Club which is a semipublic course 
(outsiders can play by paying a greens fee 
slightly higher than that charged members), 
the number of people aware of a Presidential 
outburst depends entirely on where it 
happens. 

If Mr. Eisenhower is close to the club- 
house or near another foursome, it would 
be most unnatural for other players or 
standersby to ignore a Presidential cry of 
dismay over a simple iron shot that either 
soars over the green or poops out dismally 
short of it. 
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The President has some good friends who 
wish he wouldn’t get so disturbed about his 
golf game. But their feelings are tempered 
by the possibility that he’s using golf to 
let off steam that must build up within him 
as he copes daily with a multitude of cris 
any one of which would get the average man 
excited for a lifetime. 

Any number of emotional factors could be 
responsible, but the President seems to be 
hurrying his golf game more than he did a 
year ago. He may not realize it, but from 
somewhat of a distance, he seems to be 
playing impatiently. He can't wait to hit 
that next shot. 

Golf is a game of a thousand errors and 
Mr. Eisenhower seems to search for new ones 
when he slugs a ball into the rough. 
Meticulously he never blames external 
forces, only himself. This well could be 
some sort of barometer of strictly business 
matters. 

It will be interesting to see whether his 
game improves after Congress goes home. 


Le 
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How To Win the Economic Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an address 
which I delivered on May 2, 1959, be- 
fore the New Hampshire Council of 
World Affairs at Manchester, N.H., be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

How To WIN THE Economic CoLp WAR 


(Remarks of Senator HuBert H. HUMPHREY 
before the New Hampshire Council of 
World Affairs, Manchester, N.H., May 2, 
1959) 

I am honored by your invitation, and 
honored to speak from a platform occupied, 
just a year ago tomorrow, by a valiant and 
dedicated soldier of peace, John Foster 
Dulles. 

I know that all of you join me in wishing 
Mr. Dulles well, and in wishing Godspeed 
to his successor, Christian Herter. 

The question before you is, How best can 
the United States fight the economic cold 
war with the Soviet Union in the. atomic 
age? 

The first thing to do in any fight is recog- 
nize what you are up against. 

We are up against a nation that is streak- 
ing ahead in economic growth and tech- 
nology, and that is totally dedicated to 
spreading its influence throughout the world. 

Yes, economic growth and total dedica- 
tion are the two forces we face in the Soviet 
Union. . 

As to growth, America and Russia today 
are disturbingly reminiscent of the fable of 
the tortoise and thé hare. 

Before sputnick streaked across’ the 
heavens, we assumed that we were the big- 
gest, the fastest growing and strongest 
economy in the history of mankind. And 
for a long time we were, and we still are, 
the strongest and biggest. 

But we became smug and complacent 
We.closed our eyes to the increasing signs 
of growth in Soviet technology and produc- 





_ tive capacity. The hare, we thought, would 


win the race, “paws down,” so to speak. 

But while we rested on past laurels, the 
tortoise plodded on, seemingly unnoticed. 
Then came sputnik and, later, the first 
manmade planet, both stamped, “Made in 
Russia”—dramatic proof of. the vast strides 
in technology and economic growth that had 
taken place in the Soviet Union. 

We were momentarily suunned. But have 
we yet really faced up to the hard fact that 
the tortoise is still advancing far faster than 
the hare? ; 

How many Americans realize that the 
Soviet economy is growing three times as 
fast as our Own? Economists say that the 
Russian economy is growing between 6 and 
8 percent a year. For the past 6 years, ours 
has been growing at the rate of 2 percent 
a year. 
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Many take comfort in the fact that Amer- 
ican productive capacity is still so much 
greater than that of the Communists aud it 
is. But we do not always use our capacity 
to the fullest. 

Last year, when the American steel in- 
dustry was running at about half of ca- 
pacity, economists tell me that the combined 
steel production of Red China and Russia 
exceeded that of the mighty United States. 

Think, for a moment, of the impact this 
has on the rest of the world—especially 
those nations of Asia and Africa, worn down 
by centuries of poverty, who are struggling 
now for a place in the political economic 
sun. 

No one needs to remind them that 40 
years ago Russia was a primitive, unedu- 
cated nation virtually devoid of industry or 
technology. 

No one needs to tell them only 10 years 
ago, Red China was even more backward. 

Yet, in a short space of time, Russia and 
China together were able to outproduce the 
greatest industrial Nation in history in so 
vital a commodity as steel. 


In just four decades, the Soviet Union, 


has produced a technology that could put 
the first earth satellite into orbit and the 
first man-made planet into space. 

To the brown man or the black man or 
the yellow man in the early stages of his 
own war against poverty, this story of Rus- 
sian and Chinese progress has the same ex- 
citement, the same inspiration, as the rags- 
to-riches rise of the self-made millionaire 
in America. 

So the first thing we must do in waging 
our economic cold war is to face the facts 
about the growing Sino-Soviet economy and 
about the impact it’ has on the rest of the 
world, 

And we must no longer underrate the 
Soviet growth of the past of the Soviet goals 
for the future, for they have met their goals 
in the past and they are likely to meet them 
again. And their stated goal is to outproduce 
America by 1970. 

Make no mistake about it. Mr. Khru- 
shchev is looking ahead 10 to 20 years. He 
has ambitious plans. 

By 1965 he aims to add 30 million tons 
of steel capacity; more than 100 million tons 
of. oil production; nearly 300 billion kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity. 

But he is not just planning an expansion 
of capital goods. Meat production is to 
more than double by 1965; butter produc- 
tion, already almost equal to ours, is to in- 
crease by almost 400,000 tons. There are to 
be more shoes and clothes for the Russian 
people, who are hungry to improve their 
everyday life. 

We must not be lulled into complacency 
by the doctrine that a centrally planned and 
tightly regimented economy cannot match a 
free economy with its profit incentives. 
Four years ago, the Soviet leaders departed 
from the orthodox doctrine of Marxism, and 
copied the incentive and productivity ideas 
from the very capitalistic system they decry. 

Yes, we can expect Russia’s economy to 
grow apace—aided by the fact that the So- 
viet state manages the entire economy to 
serve national goals. It sets priorities on 
the use of resources and the plowing back 
of capital into the most needed uses. 

This expanding Soviet economy will fur- 
nish an ever stronger base for the waging of 














































































worldwide economic warfare—an economic 
offensive in trade, aid, and investment. 

The Soviet trade offensive is farflung and 
powerful, Russia has trade missions in 
many capitals of the world, including coun- 
tries that have never had any trade with the 
Soviet Union. 

These missions are quietly negotiating 
commercial trade agreements. 

Russia has surpluses with which to bar- 
gain. And, unlike the United States, she 
vigorously and willingly uses them. She is 
using every weapon of economic power—in- 
cluding dumping, barter, credits, and trade. 

In the field of aid and investment in for- 
eign lands, Russia has taken over an Ameri- 
can idea. Where America blazed the trail 
with the Marshall plan and point 4, 
Russia is following, with great energy and 
with considerable success. 

Russian aid mainly takes the form of 
long-term, low-interest loans to foster capi- 
tal investment. 

In the past 3 years, the Soviets have ex- 
tended more than a billion and a half dollars 
in credits. 

There are extensive Soviet projects in the 
United Arab Republic, and in seven Asian 
countries. 

The Soviets are helping to build a steel 
mill in India, Aswan Dam, roads, and bridges 
in Egypt, a cement plant in Afghanistan, a 
sugar factory in Ceylon—all of this coming, 
mind you, from a country which only four 
decades ago could hardly have built a fac- 
tory within its own borders, much lessfelp 
another nation to do so. 

And all of this aid is furnished with an 
almost fanatic zeal. Foreign aid is not just 
a temporary side activity for the Russians. 
They mean business—and they are in the 
game for keeps. 

Let me give you an example of Soviet over- 
sea aid and in another area. The Soviets 
graduate some 18,000 doctors a year. No 
doubt they are sorely needed in Russia. Yet 
2,000 of them are earmarked for export, so to 
speak, to foreign lands. 

The Russians profess that this aid, these 
technicians, are offered without political 
strings attached. Their offers are attractive. 
It is litle wonder that needy countries accept 
them readily, and often ignoring the political 
implications of such generously offered aid. 

How must America answer this challenge? 

Let us be quite clear about this: the Soviet 
challenge is a total challenge—requiring a 
total response. 

The Soviet challenge is across the board— 
more than military, it is also political, cul- 
tural, and above all, economic, public, and 
private. 

Piecemeal, Off-again-on-again improvisa- 
tions are not sufficient. 

We must plan long-range, and we must 
have the determination and the endurance 
to carry that planning through. Behind a 
military shield of strength, we must move 
forward on each of the nonmilitary fronts; 
everywhere we must sieze the initiative. 

Can we do it? 

We can do it, and we must. We have the 
capacity. We have what we need to meet 
the Soviet challenge, but we are not using it. 
ft is only that our leadership has so far 
lacked the will to do what we can and must 
do. 

There are hard facts of life that we must 
face. 
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First of all, we must build an ever- 
stronger economy at home in order to do 
what necessity and prudence demand abroad. 

Only an expanding, fully productive U.S. 
domestic economy can support a sufficient 
effort in American foreign policy. 

In the past 5 years, we have allowed our 
economic growth to lag; we have allowed 
some factories and workers to be. idle—and 
we have deprived ourselves of billions of dol- 
lars in revenues that might have been de- 
voted to needed tasks, at home and abroad. 

Our economy is still not producing or 
growing to capacity. Until it does, we will 
be hampered in our ability to help others as 
we should. 

Secondly, we must increase the flow of 
trade with other countries. 

Our trade with other countries is not just 
a matter of profit making, but one of funda- 
mental national power and policy. 

We are a wealthy Nation. With only 6 
percent of the world’s population, we pro- 
duce 40 percent of the world’s goods and 
services. 

Yet our country is dependent on imports 
from all over the world. Every automobile, 
example, needs 38 essential materials 
which are largely imported. Not a single 
pound of steel can be made without man- 
ganese—nine-tenths of which we get from 
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abroad 

Our economy also depends on exports: any 
substantial drop in exports could damage our 
entire economy. But America cannot export 
unless other countries have dollars to buy 
goods and unless we make goods that 
people abroad will buy. 

Thus, both the free world and America 
itself will benefit from a high level of trade. 
This may require some adjustments at home, 
but, as Adlai Stevenson once put it, “We shall 
have to make the choice between relatively 
mingp adjustments caused by increased im- 
ports, and major adjustments caused by de- 
creased exports.” 

Next, we must put our agricultural abun- 
dance to good use in waging the cold war. 

The agricultural abundance of the United 
States is not a deficit but an enormous con- 
centration of usable wealth. 

There is something wrong when a nation 
stores food in caves while millions of people 
go unfed. 

I can assure you of this: If Mr. Khrushchev 
had our farm surpluses in Russian ware- 
houses, he would not be'at a loss to dispose 
of them. He would be using them to win 
friends for Russia. 

How to dispose of these surpluses overseas 
without disrupting world prices and without 
injuring other friendly countries who need 
to export farm products is not an easy prob- 
lem. 

But I believe a way out can be found. I 
believe the utilization program under Public 
Law 480 can and should be enlarged so that 
our farm abundance can serve the needy 
overseas without hurting our closest allies, 
and made to serve the ends of national policy. 

On-again, off-again capitalization of in- 
dustrial development in the have-not areas 
of the world must be replaced by long-term, 
firm commitments by the United States. 

We must launch a 5-year development loan 
program providing $1%% billion yearly of 
desperately needed capital to underdeveloped 
nations. 

In the 19th century, England provided 
vast sums of capital for the development of 
economically backward countries—including, 
I might add, the United States. 

Today, America, the largest source of 
capital, is putting far less capital into de- 
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velopment abroad, proportionately, than 
Britain in the 19th century. 

Senators FuLBRIGHT, KENNEDY and myself 
have proposed that we devote a billion and 
a half dollars each year to this 5-year de- 
velopment loan program. 

Consider, if you will, the fact that we 
spend tens of billions of dollars every year 
for arms and weapons—the means of 
destroying our fellow man. If we afford to 
do that, can we not afford to spend a small 
fraction of those sums not for destructive 
purposes, but to help build a better life for 
the peoples of Asia and Africa? 

And can we not, finally, recognize that this 
task of helping others to help themselves is 
not a passing task; the problem of poverty 
and ignorance will not vanish next year. 

Can’t we face up to the fact that our ef- 
forts must be long range? Why must we go 
through an annual agonizing reappraisal 
of our entire aid program? 

We must put this program on a long-range 
basis, so that we can plan a comprehensive 
and effective program, and so that others 
can count on us for continued help. We 
must avoid the waste of stop-and-go, hot- 
and-cold programing. 

Beyond these specifics, there is an overall 
change in emphasis in American policy that 
must take place if we are to win the economic 
cold war. 

We must stop basing our aid on fear of 
communism and start basing it on love of 
our fellow man. We must be for people, 
peace and progress—and not simply against 
the evil threat of communism 

The preamble to our foreign aid program 
actually states that it is our policy to con- 
tinue our aid programs only as long as [the 
Communist] danger persists. 

The main effect of such a declaration is to 
turn communism into a sort of natural re- 
source for countries that seek our aid—a re- 
source worth millions in American aid. 

There is the fictitious story of the tiny 
nation which, devoid of any Communists, 
was denied any U.S. aid and went to its 
neighbor to borrow a few Communists—only 
to be told that the neighbor needed every 
Communist it had. 

This is not the American spirit. 
the Christian-spirit. 

I say that we must help people not just 
because we detest communism, but because 
they are God’s children, and they are hun- 
gry; they need our help. 

I say that we should try to help educate 
them because ignorance defiles man’s dig- 
nity. 

What America needs more than a change 
of program is a change of heart. 

It is not enough to merely perform the 
ritual of foreign aid. There must be faith— 
a faith in the importance and rightness of 
our policies. 

We need more than the form—we need the 
spirit that inspired the original Marshall 
plan and the point 4 program if our aid pro- 
grams are to be genuinely constructive and 
effective. 

All that America has to do is to be herself. 
We know what hardship is; our history is 
replete with it. But our people banded to- 
gether in adversity; the strong aided the 
weak. In unity we found strength. 

Tt is in a unity of peoples who want to 
prosper and be free, that we can find an en- 
during peace. We can forge that unity by 
helping others along the road that we 
ourselves have traveled since we became a 
fledgling nation, only a century and a half 
ago—by sharing with others our own herit- 
age of freedom. 


Nor is it 
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Address by Secretary of the Interior Fred 
A. Seaton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an address de- 
livered by the very able and distin- 
guished Secretary of the Interior, the 
Honorable Fred A. Seaton, before the 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C., May 15, 1959, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR FRED 
A. SEATON BEFORE THE RIVERS AND HARBORS 
CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D.C., May 15, 1959 


Let me begin with a statement which I sin- 
cerely believe to be true. 

Neither water drops nor kilowatts are Re- 
publican or Democrat. To make political 
footballs of public or Federal water and 
power development is the surest way to kick 
them to pieces. 

Historically, farsighted men of both ma- 
jor parties have together fought a never-end- 
ing fight for more than a half century—a 
fight to assure orderly and comprehensive 
harnessing of American rivers for irrigation, 
flood control, power development ‘and, more 
recently, for recreation and fish and wild- 
life benefits. 

With no intention of trying to minimize 
the reclamation accomplishments of pre- 
vious administrations, I remind you that the 
Eisenhower administration has written a rec- 
ord of reclamation progress in the past 6 
years of which it can pardonably be proud. 
That record means better living for count- 
less Americans through long years to come. 

In the 6 fiscal years of this administration, 
1954-59, the Bureau of Reclamation of the 
Department of the Interior has had appro- 
priated to it, through annual appropriation 
acts, a total of $1,143 million. 

Putting it another way, since President 
Eisenhower entered the White House, the 
Bureau, for which formalized appropriations 
began in 1907, has received more than $1 out 
of every $4 appropriated to it. 

In -connection with these appropriations 
there is one very important fact which many 
sincere but ill-informed people do not know, 
or fail to understand. Simply stated, the 


-sums in the Reclamation budget primarily 


are not expenditures in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Actually, they are sound invest- 
ments. Ninety-three cents out of every dol- 
lar expended by the Bureau for construction 
and operation of projects will be paid directly 
back into the Treasury of the United States. 
Also, interest is paid on the amounts allo- 
cated to provide commercial electric power 
and municipal and industrial water. The 
other 7 cents in each dollar is charged 
against flood control, fish and wildlife con- 
servation, and the development of areas for 
recreation. 

The reclamation record is clear. 

Between the beginning of the program and 
June 30, 1958, water and power users had re- 
paid $365 million. Gross revenues from the 
sale of power, now averaging more than $76 
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million each year, make repayment ahead of 
schedule. Irrigators’ repayment installments 
due under existing contracts are 99.8 per- 
cent current. 

On the $4 billion of work now under con- 
struction by the Bureau, water and power 
users will make similar repayments. 

Now let’s look at some of the specific 
achievements since 1953. 

The Bureau has installed generating 
facilities with a capacity of more than 
700,000 kilowatts, including, for example, the 
72,000 kilowatts of capacity put in at the 
Flatiron plant of the Colorado-Big Thomp- 
son project, the 114,000 kilowatts at the 
Palisades project in Idaho, and the 162,000 
kilowatts at the Folsom plant of the Central 
Valley project of California. 

From calendar years 1953 through 1958 the 
Bureau’s activities provided facilities to serve 
approximately 900,000-irrigable acres in the 
West. And for the past 3 years land irri- 
gated by Federal reclamation-—authorized 
both before and since 1953—produced crops 
worth more than $900 million each year— 
the most valuable crops in reclamation 
history. 

Here I want to recall to your mind the 
fact that these lands do not contribute in 
any significant amount to the surpluses of 
the so-called six basic agricultural com- 
modities. In the 1957 crop year Federal 
reclamation lands produced only 7 percent 
of our upland cotton, 2.3 percent of our 
wheat, one-half of 1 percent of our corn, 
four-tenths of 1 percent of our rice, no 
tobacco, and no peanuts. 

The main impact of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s achievements in reclamation 
will come 5 and 10 and 30 years from now, 
as more and more dams and reservoirs and 
powerplants which it has sponsored, and 
the Congress has authorized, go to work for 
the American people. 

There are 48 of these new projects, or 
project units authorized, with a total esti- 
mated capital investment of nearly $1\% 
billion, 

They will have a storage capacity of nearly 
42 million acre-feet and will ultimately bring 
full and supplemental irrigation water to 
nearly 832,000 acres of land. Furthermore, 
they will provide 201,000 acre-feet of water 
a year to cities and industries, and have a 
generating capacity of nearly 1% million 





- kilowatts. 


Among these projects is the $24 million 
Talent division of the Rogue River basin 
project in Oregon, with a reservoir capacity 
of more than 100,000 acre-feet scheduled for 
completion by fiscal year 1962; the Trinity 
River division of the Central Valley project of 
California, with an ultimate installed capac- 
ity of nearly 370,000 kilowatts, and 2% mil- 
lion acre-feet of storage capacity, for comple- 
tion by fiscal year 1963; the Ainsworth, Lavaca 
Flats, Mirage Flats extension, and O'Neill 
units of the Missouri River basin project in 
Nebraska, with a total cost of $93 million; 
the $45 million Glendo unit of the Missouri 
River basin project, scheduled for comple- 
tion in fiscal year 1961, which will have a 
reservoir capacity of more than 800,000 acre- 
feet. It will bring flood-control benefits to 
the North Platte Valley from Glendo in 
Wyoming to Lake McConaughey in Nebraska; 
and the billion-dollar upper Colorado stor- 
age project—the largest reclamation under- 
taking ever approved in a single piece of 
legislation. It is one which will provide 
more than 1,200,000 kilowatts of electrical 
generating capacity and bring water to nearly 
350,000 acres of thirsty land in five States. 
The completion of this project will be a 
noble monument to this administration’s 
foresight and to the support given by both 
Republicans and Democrats in the Congress. 
The step-by-step completion of the par- 
ticipating units of this tremendous under- 
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taking will do much to round out a full 
century of Federal reclamation achievement. 

On some of these projects and on others 
authorized earlier, the administration has 
made 37 new starts. These will involve near- 
ly a billion dollars, 

Under the administration-sponsored Small 
Projects Act—a new and major milestone in 
reclamation legislation—the Bureau is now 
reviewing about $200 million of applications 
or expressions of intent for loans of $5 mil- 
lion or less for the construction and rehabili- 
tation of irrigation facilities. This program 
is a perfect example of the partnership or 
teamwork concept in action. 

Moreover, the administration has recom- 
mended to the Congress for authorization 
Bureau of Reclamation projects totaling more 
than $700 mililon on which the Congress has 
not yet acted. These include the $45 mil- 
lion Burns Creek Dam project in Idaho, the 
$159 million Fryingpan-Arkansas project in 
Colorado, and the $483 million San Luis unit 
of the Central Valley project in California. 

I know, of course, that there are enthusi- 
asts who sincerely believe they are making a 
contribution to reclamation progress by try- 
ing to lengthen that list. It is our conviction 
that overextending the reclamation pro- 
gram—starting projects without a reasonable 
expectation that there will be enough money 
to complete them efficiently and expedi- 
tiously—can _only result in costly construc- 
tion stretchouts—stretchouts which are bad 
for the irrigator, the power user, and the 
taxpayer. 

What we have been trying to do since 1953 
is not just to put more ink on the engineers’ 
blueprints or to build paper pyramids of bills 
authorizing projects for which there may be 
no appropriations, but rather to build real 
dams with real powerhouses across real riv- 
ers and thus put kilowatts on the line end 
water on the land. fn this respect, we have 
had to conduct ourselves in the realization 
that Congress, in every session but one since 
1953, has not seen fit to appropriate as much 
for reclamation purposes as the administra- 
tion had recommended. 

We must never forget that the continuing 
advancement of reclamation depends upon 
the continued understanding and support of 
the American people. Here, your own organi- 
zation, and others vitally interested in the 


_conservation of our water resources, can be 


of great help—both to keep a sensible and 
healthy program going and to preveut the 
program’s being seriously burdened by over- 
zealous kindness. 

You and I will agrée in our determination 
to continue the advancement of reclamation. 
In that common cause, we shall continue to 
rely on you, as we know we can, to sce the 
facts as they are. That we must do if we 
are to maintain the progress of this program 
which has already brought such great good 
to our land. , 





Milwaukee Journal Commends Senator 
John Williams as Hard-Hitting Foe of 
Waste in Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Milwaukee Journal has warmly com- 
mended the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILuiaMs] for another splendid job he 
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has done in exposing waste in Govern- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial entitled “Waste, Waste, Waste: 
What’s Being Done About It?” be printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorpD, as follows: 

WASTE, WASTE, WASTE, WASTE: WHaT’s BEING 
DONE Asout IT? 


At the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard ex- 
perience shows that there is a need for about 
40 sandalwood chairs during each 9-month 
supply .period. The Comptroller General 
checked the yard recently and found a stock 
of 1,055 of the chairs—enough for 20 years’ 
issue. 

This was one of the examples of waste and 
overexpenditure cited to the Senate the other 
day by Senator WILii1aAMs, Republican, of 
Delaware, that hard-hitting foe of waste in 
Government. 

Four naval shipyards were checked by the 
Comptroller General. And the story was 
much the same everywhere. There was little 
or no accounting control over $40 million 
worth of surplus materials found in the four 
yards. There was constant overestimating of 
materials needed. Surpluses were held in- 
stead of being released. Reports of mate- 
rials on hand were inadequate. 

WIL.LIAMs told of materials ordered by the 
Mare Island yard at San Francisco for repair 
of four destroyers. Materials valued at $537,- 
000 were earmarked for the repair work. 
Only $117,000 of them were used. The Comp- 
troller General checked 2,512 items ordered 
for repairs on 6 submarines and found that 
only 622 were needed and used. One ship- 
yard needed $4,200 worth of teakwood and 
ordered it twice—ending up with $14,000 
worth including some that it already had 
had on hand. 

The Comptroller General reported nearly 
$850 million worth of materials used by ship- 
yards in excess of need for the fiscal years 
1956-58. 

Here is another shocking case of waste, 
and another case in which Wriuiams is doing 
the country a service by making it public. 
What the taxpayer keeps wanting to know is: 
What’s being done about it? 








Congressman Charles O: Porter, of Ore- 
gon, an Example of the New Tempo in 
Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. President, 
the belief that a Representative or Sen- 
ator ought not concern himself with 
affairs away from home is rapidly dis- 
integrating. The men and women of 
the 20th century find themselves a part 
of the world—not apart from it. 

One of the people helping them realize 
why this is true is Representative 
CHARLES O. PorTER, Of Oregon. How he 
is doing this is vividly summed up in an 
excellent and thoughtful editorial en- 
titled “On the Run, But Not Ducking,” 
which appeared in the July 7, 1959, edi- 
tion of the Eugene (Oreg.) Register- 
Guard. 
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Congressman PorTER’s hometown is 
Eugene. The Register-Guard is his 
hometown paper. It is a paper quick to 
commend and quick to reprimand when 
it thinks that is in order. As the edi- 
torial writer observes: 

One of the reasons we lend him (PorTER) 
general support is his willingness to oppose, 
and to be opposed. We enjoy exchanging 
brainstorms and brickbats with CHARLIE 
PORTER. 


I think the editorial intelligently ex- 
plains the speed of our age and demon- 
strates the many areas in which an 
elected representative can be of service. 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ON THE RUN, BUT Not DUCKING 


One of the best living demonstrations of 
the tempo of our age is the Fourth District’s 
Congressman, CHARLIE PorTER. Monday, only 
a few moments after concluding an informal 
chat with him on half a dozen subjects, we 
found in our mail a mimeographed copy of 
remarks he made last Wednesday on the floor 
of the House. To oversimplify, and thus 
avoid beclouding the point of this comment, 
Congressman PorTer’s Wednesday address 
had to do with the need for revision of the 
United Nation’s Charter, as determined at a 
World Parliament Association conference he 
had attended the previous week in London. 

Since leaving London, we thought, our 
Congressman has been back to his desk in 
Washington, has had time to prepare an im- 
portant report on world law (and, somewhat 
as an aside, eyewitness notes on British use 
of American-made missiles). He has flown 
home to attend the funeral of a political 
colleague and friend, Dave Epps, and to visit 
western Lane for an on-the-scene check of 
proposals to create a national seashore park. 
On top of this, he’s managed some visiting 
with his parents, friends and people, like us, 
whom he thinks should be better informed 
about our Government and its problems. 

Despite it all, Carrie looked fit and rested 
Monday morning. Watching the time so he’d 
be able to drive to Portland and catch his 
plane back to Washington, he admitted 
qualms about Cuba’s economic troubles, and 
denied that Red influence there is strong. 
He talked about Democratic presidential 
nominees, and, among other things, the out- 
look for pending labor-management reform 
legislation. 

Reflecting upon his visit later, we were 
impressed by the man’s continued, appar- 
ently inexhaustible vigor. And, by a remark 
he made about Fidel Castro needing opposi- 
tion in Cuba. 

Mr. Porter observed that democratic gov- 
ernment must provide means for peaceful 
expression of dissents to government policies. 
One major hazard of stifling opposition 
views is that of covering flaws and faults 
which even the best motivated policies will 
contain if they aren't forged in the furnace 
of hot and partisan debate. Cuba, our Con- 
gressman noted, does have freedom of the 
press—despite contrary reports—but there is 
yet no real opposition party, nor will there 
likely to be one until Castro schedules na- 
tional elections and “gives ‘em something to 
shoot at.” 

Congressman Porter also used an example 
from Oregon politics to prove his belief that 
government is better when it is being hewed 
from two sides. And, we were mightily glad 
he did. Many times we agree with the Con- 
gressman; many times we don’t. One of the 
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reasons we lend him general support is his 
willingness to oppose, and to be opposed. 
We enjoy exchanging brainstorms and 
brickbats with CHARLIZE PORTER. 





Repeal of Loyalty Oath Provision of 
National Defense Education Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two edi- 
torials commenting on the bill which 
Senator CLarK and I have introduced to 
repeal the loyalty oath provision of the 
National Defense Education Act. These 
two editorials reflect a widespread feel- 
ing that it is desirable to eliminate the 
requirements at once. I hope that the 
Senate will consider this bill in the near 
future. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were order to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise, June 
26, 1959] 
Wovutp Be Goop RIDDANCE 

The Senate Labor Committee is to be com- 
mended for its approval of a bill to elim- 
inate the loyalty oath requirement from the 
National Defense Education Act. 

Especially gratifying is the fact that the 
vote for elimination was an impressive 12 
to 2. 

The measure would end the requirement 
that teachers and students receiving funds 
under the act must swear to their loyalties 
and attest that they have not been members 
of any subversive organization. 

The rule is silly for the simple reason that 
a Communist would have no reluctance to 
lie under oath. 

Then, too, it would make just as much 
sense to herd in the whole population for a 
loyalty oath as to require it of the civilians 
affected by this one act. 

Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY, of Massachu- 
setts, summed it up right when he said the 
oath has in no measure contributed to the 
national security, but it has led to serious 
and undesirable tensions between the Gov- 
ernment and the academic community. 

In ether words, it is witch hunting that 
bears no promise of turning up witches. 





[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette, 
July 2, 1959] 


Wuy PICK'ON STUDENTS? 


Pennsylvania’s Senator JosrtrH S. CLARK 
and his young Democratic colleague from 
Massachusetts, Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
deserve wide support for their legislative 
proposal to repeal the loyalty oath require- 
ment in the National Defense Education Act. 

Under this provision of the act, needy stu- 
dents seeking Federal loans with which to 
pursue their educations are required to sign 
disclaimers of subversive activities. 

Several of the Nation’s colleges, including 
three in Pennsylvania, have refused to par- 
ticipate in the loan program so long as this 
oath is required. Dr. Hugh Barton, president 
of Haverford College, has argued rightly. that 
to file the disclaimer would be “tantamount 
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to signing away one’s right to freedom of 
thought as well as endorsing a Government 
action which makes the individual’s oppor- 
tunity for education contingent upon his 
personal beliefs.” Senators CLarK and KEen- 
NEDy contend that the requirement is dis<- 
criminatory against scholars as a class. 

Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department, 
under which the program is administered, 
has said that the “loyalty oath” does little 
or no good inasmuch as real subversives 
‘*have no scruples about signing such an affi- 
davit and taking such an oath.” 

If needy students must sign a “loyalty 
oath,” why not all the farmers who obtain 
Federal crop loans; why not all the myriad 
other beneficiaries of Federal largess? Since 
this requirement in the National Defense 
Education Act serves no purpose other than 
to discriminate against students, it ought to 
be repealed. 





Money Troubles for Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that, today, the national highway 
construction program faces serious cur- 
tailment unless Congress can find an 
equitable way to provide funds for 
financing. 

We recall that the Highway Act of 1956 
proposed to modernize our 41,000-mile 
highway system over a period of 13 to 15 
years. 

Now, unfortunately, money troubles 
threaten to retard or shut down opera- 
tions. ‘The Congress, I believe, needs 
to make every effort to find a fair, 
realistic method to provide the needed 
funds for this program. 

Now—and in the years ahead—the 
country will need an improved highway 
system to handle the increasing volumes 
of traffic for pleasure and business—and 
possibly for defense. 

If there is a broad-scope cutback, it 
would also have a serious impact on the 
economy. Currently, about one-seventh 
of the economy reportedly depends di- 
rectly or. indirectly on transportation 
on the Nation’s highways. Stoppage of 
the work would mean loss of jobs, idling 
of roadbuilding equipment, halting of 
community and State development proj- 
ects, and a number of other adverse 
effects. 

As we know, the. administration has 
recommended a 114-cent increase in the 
Federal gas tax to provide the needed 
financing. However, there is consider- 
able feeling that taxes on gasoline are 
already extremely high. Too, a careful 
study is needed on the impact which such 
an increase in Federal tax would have 
on State economies—which depend to a 
great extent upon gas taxes as a source 
of revenue. 

Among alternative plans that have 
been offered are included: 

First. A one-half-cent temporary gaso- 
line tax increase coupled with a suspen- 
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sion of the pay-as-you-go amendment to 
the 1956 Highway Act and a 2-year 
stretchout of the construction program, 
now scheduled for completion in 1972. 

Second. A 1-cent temporary gasoline 
tax increase, possibly with a suspension 
of the pay-as-you-go provision. 

Third. Granting authority to borrow 
money from the Treasury; and others. 

In view of this critical situation, the 
Ways and Means Committee has sched- 
uled hearings on July 22, 1959, to con- 
sider this matter. 

Out of this committee action, I would 
hope will come recommendations for an 
equitable way to provide necessary  fi- 
nances for the highway program. 

Recently, I have received letters from a 
variety of organizations, including the 
Wisconsin Highway Users’ Conference, 
Wisconsin Council of Agriculture, Wis- 
consin Milk and Ice Cream Product As- 
sociation, and the Madison Chamber of 
Commerce on this financing problem. 

By and large, these messages reflect 
opposition to increases in gas taxes. 

The question thus arises: From what 
source can funds be derived if the con- 
struction program is to go forward? 

Recognizing the significance of the 
road-building program to the Nation, I 
believe that Congress should. make every 
effort to find such sources for this much- 
needed financing. 

To give my colleagues the benefit of 
the views of these organizations—which 
represent a broad cross-section of inter- 
ests—I ask unanimous consent to have 
the letters printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR WILEY: The Wisconsin 
Council of Agriculture Cooperative, a fed- 
eration of farm cooperatives representing 90 
organizations and more than 80,000 farm 
families, is opposed to any increase in the 
Federal gas tax at this time. We feel that if 
a major part of the $1.6 billion that is di- 
verted from the $3.6 billion Federal excise 
tax on gasoline were returned to the States 
as Federal aid for highways, it would not be 
necessary at this time to increase the Fed- 
eral gasoline tax. 

We hope you will give serious considera- 
tion to this matter and oppose the various 
proposals which would bring about an in- 
creased cost to farm people. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH M. COOPER, 
Assistant Executive Secretary, Wiscon- 
sin Council of Agriculture Coopera- 
tive. 





Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Witey: The Wisconsin, 
Milk and Ice Cream Products Association, 
which represents the great bulk of the in- 
dependents, cooperatives, and major com- 
panies who aré in the bottled milk and ice 
cream business in Wisconsin, would like to 
urge you to vote against any increase in 
the Federal gasoline tax rate. 

Yours respectfully, 
; BurvDerre L. FisHer, 
Executive Director, Wisconsin Milk 
and Ice Cream Products Associa- 
tion, Inc, 
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The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Opice Building, ° 
Washington, DC. 

Deak Senator: The 87 State organiza- 
tions which make up the Wisconsin High- 
way Users Conference are deeply disturbed 
by proposals to increase the Federal gaso- 
line tax and want you to know of their op- 
position to any increase. 

The membership of the conference, rep- 
resenting a cross section of Wisconsin's citi- 
zenry, is already on record against any more 
gasoline faxes as indicated by their attached 
1959 legislative program. 

We are confident there is no popular de- 
mand for a highway program which is con- 
tingent upon a tax increase, in fact, we be- 
lieve that the majority of the American 
people share our views. A Trendex News 
poll report, just released, affirms that ‘“‘con- 
siderably less than half of the public wants 
the Federal highway program to go ahead 
as planned, Resistance to taxes is the ma- 
jor reason.” 

Any increase in gasoline taxes in unfair to 
the motorist, inflationary, and will be detri- 
mental to our entire economy. 

There is absolutely no reason to contem- 
plate a gasoline tax increase as long as 42 
percent of the special Federal automotive 
taxes now being collected from the Ameri- 
can motorist is diverted to nonhighway use. 

It is incredible that the motorist pays $3.6 
billion in Federal automotive taxes when only 
$2.1 billion actually goes toward highway 
construction. If the remaining $1.5 billion 
which is now diverted for other purposes 
were rightfully spent for highway construc- 
tion, it would not only keep the highway 
program on schedule, but would provide a 
surplus for: future emergencies. 

There are many factors which call for 
the defeat of any proposal to increase the 
Federal gasoline tax rate: 

1. Any increase can have a serious effect 
on the U.S. automobile industry, and the 
economy as a whole. As one example, the 
trend toward foreign cars is growing rapidly 
and each foreign car purchased in America 
causes a loss of employment in the domestic 
automobile industry and the industries 
which supply it. A recent survey indicates 
that 88 percent of Americans who purchase 
foreign cars do so because of gasoline 
economy. 

2. A gasoline tax increase will discourage 
highway travel, representing a threat to the 
investment of many small Wisconsin busi- 
nessmen who make their living by providing 
services to the motoring public. 

3. Reduced gasoline consumption means 
less gasoline tax revenue for Wisconsin and 
will seriously impair this State’s ability to 
carry out the newly proposed highway pro- 
gram. 

4. Any decrease in highway travel will 
have an adverse effect on States such as Wis- 
consin which depend heavily upon the tour- 
ist industry. 

5. Present taxes on gasoline are already far 
out of line with any comparable product in 
the entire economy. Wisconsin motorists 
already pay a sales tax on gasoline amount- 
ing to 38 percent whereas the excise tax on 
the most trivial of luxury items is about 
one-fourth as much. 

6. The trend toward foreign cars not only 
idles American workers but will impair the 
ability of the American automobile indus- 
try to underwrite present personnel costs 
and to carry out planned expansion. 

7. Higher gasoline taxes add to the cost 
of nearly every consumer item. Wisconsin 
farmers depend upon commercial trucks to 
move their products to market and increased 
transportation costs will generally lead to 
higher prices. m 

8, The Federal interstate highway program 
was enacted on the claim that it was essen- 
tial to the national defense, civil defense 
and the well-being of the economy as a 
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whole. It is grossly unfair to compel the 
motorist to finance a highway system which 
benefits everyone, regardless of whether they 
own an automobile. 

9. The Wisconsin motorist is already pay- 
ing a total of $105 million annually in com- 
bined Federal and State gasoline taxes, 
$43 million in other excise taxes, $38 million 
in State registration fees as well as other 
special automotive taxes. He has no special 
ability to pay taxes but is an average Amer- 
ican with average means. Over 50 percent of 
the cars in the United States are owned by 
families earning less than $5,000 a year. 

Under the circumstances we have just out- 
lined, we sincerely believe that the citizens 
of Wisconsin will greatly appreciate your 
efforts on their behalf by vigorously opposing 
any increase in the Federal gasoline tax rate. 

Yours very truly, 
. Louis MILAN, 
Chairman, Wisconsin Highway Users 
Conference, 
JULY 3, 1959. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: It would seem to me 
that the, current attempt to increase the 
Federal gasoline tax should be opposed. The 
present Federal tax of 3 cents per gallon, in 
addition to our State tax of 6 cents, makes 
a total of 9 cents per gallon tax. I am sure 
you will agree that this is a high percentage 
of tax on any one product. 

Furthermore, I understand that about 
$1.6 billion of the $3.6 billion collected last 
year by the Federal Government in automo- 
tive excise taxes is being diverted to the gen- 
eral fund. I believe that this $1.6 billion 
should also be allocated for road construc- 
tion purposes before any additional gasoline 
tax is voted. 

Sincerely, 
I. W. Lackore, 
Executive Director, Madison Chamber 
of Commerce, Inc. 





Mayor Zeidler, of Milwaukee, Pleads 
With President Eisenhower for Urban 
Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
o: the outstanding experts in the coun- 
try on urban renewal is the mayor of 
Milwaukee, Frank Zeidler. On July 10 
Mayor Zeidler wrote President Eisen- 
hower calling for a strong urban-renewal 
program. This letter puts the case for 
an adequate urban-renewal program so 
cozently that I ask unanimous consently 
that.I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp 
so that all Members of Congress will have 
an opportunity to read it. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MAYyor’s OFFICE, 
Milwaukee, Wis., July 10, 1959. 
President Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In view of the 
serious problems of housing and urban re- 
newal in the United States, permit me to. 
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make some comments 6n the situation, in 
the hope that you will support a strong pro- 
gram of urban renewal. 

As the older parts of American cities con- 
tinue to decay, there is now only one effec- 
tive solution to the problem, and that is 
through a program of slum prevention, slum 
elimination, and rehabilitation, with joint 
participation by Federal and city agencies 
sharing in planning and costs. 

It has been argued that slums are local 
responsibilities and should be eliminated by 
use of State and local funds only. The cities 
have done their best and have strained their 
financial resources in’ many instances to 
match Federal grants. In our own State 
the cities have had a great deal of diffi- 
culty in qualifying for Federal urban-renewal 
funds, owing to obsolete prohibitions em- 
bodied in the constitution of the State of 
Wisconsin affecting municipal powers. The 
cities twice have had Federal urban-renewal 
funds withdrawn because of difficulties in 
State law. Moreover, the State ftself is hav- 
ing financial problems which would deny 
any hopes of State grants for urban-renewal 
funds. Even if the State of Wisconsin had 
adequate funds for urban renewal, it appears 
to be unable, for constitutional reasons, to 
grant State funds to cities for this type of 
internal improvement. Many States have 
been unwilling to help their cities, even when 
they could, and as a result cities have turned 
to the Federal Government in desperation. 

It has been argued that the urban-renewal 
program is inflationary. I cannot believe 
that any program which adds to values as 
much as the urban-renewal program does 
can be so considered. It provides real, actual 
capital assets that are productive to the Na- 
tion’s wealth. Indeed, it could be argued 
that if the urban-renewal program is infla- 
tionary, then so are any capital improvement 
programs of any government, for the paving 
of streets, the provision of sewerage and 
water, the furnishing of schools and museums 
also add to costs. But the values thus cre- 
ated are the true wealth of the Nation and 
add to the efficiency and productive capacity 
of the Nation. 

Urban renewal in the cities is vital for the 
economic and social health of the Nation. 
It is equally as important for our foreign 
policy as is foreign aid. If the people of the 
world whom we are trying to impress get the 
viewpoint that the U.S. Government cares 
nothing for the distress of the inhabitants 
of its crowded slums, no amount of such for- 
eign aid will overcome the impression that 
the U.S. Government does not really have 
the interests of people at heart, but merely 
the protection of its monetary wealth. For- 
eign aid has been used to rebuild cities 
throughout the world. Some aid should be 
forthcoming to help rebuild US. cities. 


I, therefore, urge you to sign the housing 
bill, S. 57. 
Yours respectfully, 
FRANK P. ZEIDLER, 
Mayor. 








Tribute to Ernest Bloch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a great 
citizen of Oregon, the famous composer 
and conductor, Ernest Bloch, has 
passed away. He has exercised for 
many, many years a great influence in 
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the cultural life of Oregon. His son, 
Ivan Bloch, is known to many Members 
of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that a news- 
paper article on the death of Ernest 
Bloch be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ERNEST BLOCH, COMPOSER, DIES 


PORTLAND, OREG., JuLY 15.—Composer and 
conductor Ernest Bloch, 79, died today in a 
hospital where he had been under treatment 
for cancer. 

Mr. Bloch, whose works ranged from the 
tone poem “America” to symphonies and the 
opera “Macbeth,” had been a resident of 
Agate Beach on the Oregon coast since 1940. 
He entered a hospital here July 7. 

The composer-conductor was born in 
Geneva, Switzerland, July 24, 1880. He 
studied violin under the virtuoso, Eugene 
Ysaye, but gave up the idea of a concert 
career when he found violin practice took 
too much time from his composing. 

But that technique he developed in study- 
ing the violin served him well in composing 
for strings. “Nigun” from his “Baal Shem 
,Suite” is in the repertory of nearly every 
concert violinist. We won renown for his 
“String Quartet No. 2” and his “Quintet for 
Piano and Strings.” His “Israel” symphony 
and “Schelomo” are widely admired and his 
sacred service and “Concerto Grosso” are fre- 
quently performed. 

The Paris Opera Comique accepted “Mac- 
beth” and presented it November 30, 1910. 
Early in 1916, Mr. Bloch came to America as 
conductor for the touring dancer, Maud 
Allen. That enterprise went bankrupt, and 
he was stranded in a strange country whose 
language he did not know. He nearly 
starved for a few months but finally was 
appointed teacher of composition at David 
Mannes School of Music in New York. 

The turning point in Mr. Bloch’s career 
came when he won the $1,000 Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge prize in an international 
competition in 1919, He founded the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music in 1920 with six 
students and directed it until 1925 when he 
had more than 700 students. He became an 
American citizen in 1924. 

For the next 5 years he was director of 
the San Francisco Conservatory. He wrote 
his epic rhapsody “America” and submitted 
it anonymously in the Musical America con- 
test in 1928. It was the unanimous choice 
of five judges from 93 scores. He was award- 
ed $3,000. 

An endowment by a San Francisco music- 
lover enabled Mr. Bloch to devote 10 years 
to composing, and he returned to Geneva and 
spent the next decade in Europe. He lived in 
Italy, France, and Sweden before returning 
to the United States in 1939. 

From then on he was associated with the 
University of California as professor of music. 
From 1941 on his winters were spent in Agate 
Beach. 

Among his other notable works were 
Avodath Hakodesh, the first complete per- 
formance of the Jewish service, Three Jewish 
Poems, and Suite Symphonique. 

The work, “America” which he derived 
from folk songs, was dedicated to Abraham 
Lincoln and Walt Whitman. 

He was the only American to be voted 
into the Academy of St. Cecelia in Italy and 
the only composer to be awarded the New 
York Music Critics’ Award twice. 

Survivors include a son, Ivan Bloch, Port- 
land industrial consultant; and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Paul Smith, New York City, and 
Mrs. Stephen P. Dimitroff, Mill Valley, Calif. 
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Connecting Channels Key to Vast Inter- 
Connected Water System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence Seaway— 
formally dedicated on June 26—is an ac- 
complishment that holds great promise— 
as well as challenges—for the Nation. 

We recognize, of course, that a water- 
way system—like a chain—is only as 
strong as its weakest link. Full utiliza- 
tion of the seaway in the future will de- 
pend, to a great extent, upon the deep- 
ening and improvement of the linking 
channels between the Great Lakes. 

Currently, for example, work is under- 
way on the connecting channels between 
Lake Superior and Lake Huron, Lake 
Huron and Lake Michigan, Lake Huron 
and Lake Erie. Until this is accom- 
plished, a number of Great Lakes States, 
including Wisconsin, will be denied the 
full benefits of the seaway. 

My colleagues will recall that earlier 
this session I urged approval of $29 mil- 
lion in the 1960 budget for modernization 
work on the connecting channels. The 
U.S. Corps of Engineers had indicated 
that they could effectively utilize this 
amount in order to complete work on the 
channels by the target date of 1962. 

The public works bill, H.R. 7509, now 
ready for conference, contains $27 million 
earmarked for channel work. 

Although this is about $2 million less 
than I had urged, I am hopeful that it 
will enable the Engineers to carry for- 
ward construction at a pace rapid enough 
to allow completion of the channels by 
the 1962 target date. 

Early completion of the channels is es- 
sential for developing maximum traffic 
through the seaway with its economic re- 
wards; also, the early attainment of 
capacity volumes of trade and commerce 
through the waterway will be a determi- 
ning factor in paying off the debt of con- 
struction. 

Recently, the Evening Telegram, of 
Superior, Wis., published a splendid ar- 
ticle, relating to the scope, size and sig- 
nificance of the interlake connecting 
system in the overall waterway system. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the ar- 
ticle entitled, “Connecting Channels Key 
to Vast Interconnected Waterway Sys- 
tem,” by the U.S. Army Engineer Divi- 
sion, North Central, Corps of Engineers, 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
avas ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Superior, (Wis:,) Evening Tele- 
gram, July 10, 1959] 
CONNECTING CHANNELS KEY To Vast INTER- 
CONNECTED WATERWAY SYSTEM 
(By U.S. Army Engineer Division, North Cen- 
tral, Corps of Engineers) 

The Great Lakes connecting channels, 
generally referred to as the connecting chan- 
nels, include the waterways between Lakes 
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Superior and Huron, Lakes Huron and 
Michigan, Lakes Huron and Erie. The 
St. Marys River, including the shoal ap- 
proach to the head of the river, is the 
connecting channel between Lake Su- 
perior and Lake Huron. The Straits of 
Mackinac and approaches thereto comprise 
the connecting channel between Lake Huron 
and Lake Michigan. The St. Clair River, 
Lake St. Clair and the Detroit River, with 
the approaches in Lake Huron to the head 
of the St. Clair River and in Lake Erie to 
the mouth of the Detroit River, comprise 
the connecting channel between Lake Huron 
and Lake Erie. 

The international boundary between Can- 
ada and the United States passes through all 
of the Great Lakes and their connecting 
channels, except Lake Michigan which is 
wholly within the United States. 


NATURE’S CHANNELS TOO SHALLOW 


Although the lakes are deep, the connect- 
ing rivers had shallow reaches in their 
original state and over the years it was nec- 
essary to dredge the river channels to pro- 
vide adequate depths to accommodate deep- 
draft lake vessels. In addition, the St. Marys 
Falls in the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. 
Marie were impassable and locks were re- 
quired to overcome the drop at the Falls to 
permit vessels to pass between Lakes Su- 
perior and Huron, 

At the present time controlling depths of 
25 feet in downbound channels and 21 feet 
in upbound channels, when the ruling lake 
level is at low water datum, are available 
between Lake Superior and the lower lakes. 
The deeper depths were provided in the 
downbound channels to accommodate deep- 
draft loaded ore carriers. 

In addition to the channel improvements 
in the connecting channels, four locks (the 
Poe, Davis, Sabin and MacArthur) and two 
approach canals have been constructed in 
the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie. One 
of these locks, the MacArthur lock, is equal 
in size to the St. Lawrence Seaway locks and 
can accommodate any vessel which can pass 
through the seaway. Congress has author- 
ized construction of a new modern Poe lock 
with a depth over the lower sill of 32 feet to 
replace the existing Poe lock. This addi- 
tional large deep-draft lock now under de- 
sign is required to accommodate the large 
volume of deep-craft Great Lakes traffic 
which cannot pass through the two older 
locks with depths over their sills of only 23 
feet. 

Traffic between Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie is through the Canadian Welland Canal 
which has locks adequate for modern deep- 
draft navigation and has been deepened to 
27 feet as part of the 27 foot St. Lawrence 
Seaway from Montreal to Lake Erie. How- 
ever, the connecting channels between the 
lakes west of Lake Erie require deepening to 
accommodate the increasing number of 
larger, faster, and more economical vessels in 
the Great Lakes fleet and to accommodate 
the deep-draft traffic through the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 

DEEPER CHANNELS NEEDED 


Recognizing the inadequacy of the con- 
necting channels for the newer deep-draft 
vessels and with the advent of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway which would provide a 27-foot 
depth channel westward only as far as Lake 
Erie, the U.S. Congress, upon study by the 
US. Army, Corps of Engineers, authorized 
deepening the connecting channels between 
Lake Erie and the upper three lakes to pro- 
vide channels with a minimum controlling 
depth of 27 feet. The improvement -was 
found to be fully justified in the interests of 
Great Lakes bulk cargo traffic alone, although 
it was recognized that the deepened chan- 
nels would provide commensurate depths 
with those provided in the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. 
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(The U.S. portion of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way project was accomplished by the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corp. with 
the U.S. Army, Corps of Engineers, as design 
and construction agents). 

WORK STARTED 1957 


The project for deepening the connecting 
channels to 27 feet was initiated in May 1957. 
It is primarily a large-scale underwater ex- 
cavation job, embracing the removal of about 
64 million cubic yards of earth and rock. It 
requires the mobilization and deployment of 
one of the largest and most varied fleets of 
dredging equipment ever assembled, and ex- 
ceeds by far any previous undertaking of this 
Kind during the 133-year experience of the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers on the Great 
Lakes. 

When completed in 1964, this project will 
have cost approximately $146.5 million, but it 
is estimatid that savings of almost $10 
million in three commodities alone—iron, 
ore, stone, and grain—will be made annually 
in the transportation costs. 

THE PROJECT 


Under the direction of the U.S. Army Engi- 
neer District, Detroit, work on the multi- 
million dollar connecting channels project 
was started in May 1957 on the Amherstburg 
Channel of the Detroit River and Middle Nee- 
bish Channel in the St. Marys River. 

All channels will be dredged to a mini- 
mum controlling depth of 27 feet. The scope 
of work in each area is as follows: 

St. Marys River: Deepen 63 miles of chan- 
nel, varying in width from 300 feet to 1,500 
feet, to depths varying from 27 to 30 feet. 
Remove isolated shoals. Construct anchor- 
age areas at Point Iroquois Shoal 29 feet deep 
and in Lake Nicolet 28 feet deep. 

Straits of Mackinac: Remove shoals over 
an area 4,000 feet by 1,250 feet, between Mac- 
kinac Island and Round Island to a depth 
of 30 feet and removal of Poe Reef Shoal to a 
30-foot depth. 

St. Clair River: Deepen 46 miles of river 
channel, varying in width from 700 feet to 
1,400 feet, to depths varying from 27 to 30 
feet. Included in this phase of work is a 
cutoff channel at Southeast Bend in the St. 
Clair River which will be 6 miles long, 700 
feet wide and 27 feet deep. It will eliminate 
the use of the present hazardous Southeast 
Bend Channel. 

Lake St. Clair: Deepen 17 miles of chan- 
nel, varying in width from 700 to 800 feet, 
to 27.5 feet. 

Detroit River: Deepen 32 miles of river 
channels, varying in widths from 300 feet to 
1,200 feet, varying in depths from 27.5 to 29 
feet. Deepen channel extending 9 miles into 
Lake Erie from the Detroit River light to 28.5 
feet over a width of 1,200 feet. Remove 
Pelee Island Shoal to 28.5 foot depth. 


EQUIPMENT AND MEN 


The project requires an array of equipment 
including dipper dredges, large hydraulic 
dredges and a sea-goihg hopper dredge. Each 
dipper dfedge is attended by one or two 
large tugs, a derrick boat, one or two launches 
and from 2 to 4 large dump scows. In chan- 
nels with rock bottoms, dredging must be 
preceded by submarine drilling and blasting 
operations involving special drill boats. The 
work force necessary to man and supervise 
the dredge fleet requires from 800 to 1,000 
men, 

WORK DIFFICULT 


The dredging job is complicated by the 
constant stream of lake vessels—one every 
15 to 20 minutes day and night during the 
height of the navigation season—that pass 
through the connecting channels during 
construction. This traffic is stopped or 
slowed down only when navigation is 
hazardous because of fog, storm, or accident. 
For example, during a navigation season, 
some 30,000 vessels pass through Detroit 
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River channels. Because of this heavy 
traffic which cannot be stopped, the dredging 
work must be done in half-channel widths 
with normal vessel traffic proceeding at re- 
duced speeds in work areas. Work is car- 
ried on continuously except for the winter 
months when ice conditions require layup of 
floating plant. 

CALUMET-SAG CHANNEL A MISSISSIPPI RIVER 

LINK 


Concurrently with the connecting chan- 
nels project, the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers is also improving Chicago's Calumet- 
Sag channel to provide an adequate and 
modern connection between the Mississippi 
River and Lake Michigan via the [Illinois 
waterway. This 327-mile long barge canal 
links the Great Lakes with the barge system 
of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. U.S. Army 
Engineers are widening the Cal-Sag from 
60 feet to 225 feet with a 9-foot depth. 


FURTHER STUDIES UNDERWAY 


The need for improvements at harbors on 
the Great Lakes to accommodate the large, 
deep-draft vessels which will transit the 
deeper channels has been recognized. The 
U.S. Congress has directed the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers to make a study to de- 
termine the advisability of further im- 
provements of harbors on the Great Lakes in 
the interest of present and prospective deep- 
draft commerce. In determining whether 
improvements can be justified at Great Lakes 
harbors, three major elements are studied: 
prospective traffic, engineering design, and 
economic analysis. Every improvement must 
be a sound investment. 

A WATERWAY TO SERVE UNITED STATES AND 
WORLD 

When the job is finished, the Great Lakes 
navigation system and its links with the At- 
lantic Ocean and the Mississippi River will 
provide a vast, interconnected waterway sys- 
tem, reaching from Montreal to Mexico (via 
the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway), from Pitts- 
burgh to Sioux City and from Superior-Du- 
luth to the ports of the world. 

JOINT EFFORT 


The seaway is a major achievement in the 
history of both Canadian and United States 
transportation. The St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority, in conjunction with its counter- 
part, the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation, has brought this long awaited 
dream to realization. 





A Declaration of Interdependence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, by request, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a declaration of inter- 
dependence. 

There being no objection, the declara- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DECLARATION OF INTERDEPENDENCE 

When in the course of human events it 
becomes necessary for a group of Ameri- 
cans representing their country in devoted 
loyalty, determined to raise their voices in 
freedom’s sacred independence, with eternal 
gratitude for the unanimous declaration of 
the 13 States of America in Congress, July 
4, 1776 (the 183d anniversary of which we 
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celebrate today), a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind requires that we re- 
affirm the standards and principles which 
have made us mighty and respected. We 
hold these truths to be self-evident that 
character and reputation are not the out- 
come of chance, but are earned through 
years of fidelity to principle; that the 
worker and his employer are partners in 
production: that the most of the best be 
theirs to-share; that the people should con- 
trol government instead of government con- 
trolling people; that if men do not consent, 
they are not free and tyranny prevails; and 
that all rights affecting free enterprise can 
be reduced to the one right as defined by 
Justice Brandeis, namely: “the right to be 
left alone.” 

We, therefore, the undersigned members 
of the Leaders Association having been 
invited to belong to this distinguished asso- 
ciation by virtue of our long and honorable 
business record, the recognized quality of 
our product, and the unassailable fairness of 
our policy do issue on this historic national 
holiday our declaration of interdependence, 
hereby publishing and declaring our stead- 
fast belief that labor and management, 
management and government, government 
and national welfare, national welfare and 
mankind's fate are interdependent in the 
sight of God and man. And for the support 
of this declaration, with a firm reliance on 
the protection of divine providence we 
pledge ourselves to fight for our principles 
by sincere endeavor, and shining example, 
in order to preserve and protect the sacred 
heritage handed down to us on this great 
day. 

H. Roy Eshelman, Herbert H. Winslow, 
John Cavedon, J. Lee Ferguson, Jr., 
Francis C. Rooney, Earl E. Raymond, 
C. G. Walters, Louts J. Eckstien, L. 
McPhaden, J. W. Barber, Louis T. 
Koerner, Frank C. Callahan, Edward 
P. Bailey, Dorothy M. Tracey, Ernest 
T. Boger, Philip H. Thayer, George 
A Thornton, Earle O. Hultiquist, Ar- 
vid J. Kling, Paul O’Abbe, Norman 
J. Murray, Harry Simms, William J. 
During, Kenneth A. Weatherwax, 
Gerald P. Hull, R. L. Gehrt, J. A. La- 
vallee, William L. Hansen, Benjamin 
8. Katz, Dewey Zwicker, George T. 
Downs, Jr., Warren P. Miller, I. L. 
Rush, S. Abbott Smith, J. E. Fuller, 
John R. Clark, R. H. Alexander, R. E. 
Chesebro, S. J. Clark, LaMar Mut- 
sechler, Myron W. Owen, L. H. Erick- 
son, A. J. Krantz, John A. Johnson, 
Sturgis C. Rice, J. A. Fribley, D. W. 
Ellis, T. F. Mahoney, George B. 
Horne, E. V. Bukolt, E. L. Mory, 
W. C. Purnas, C. H. Abbott, J. H. 
Gibson, Charlies Y. Roberts, Arnold 
J. Dodge, Ediom R. Jerome, L. G. 
Wood, G. W. Way. 





Tribute to Walter H. Evans, Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on July 
13, a great citizen of Oregon, the Honor- 
able Walter H. Evans, Sr., who for many 
years was judge of the Federal Customs 
Court, passed away. Mrs. Morse and I 
join in extending to his survivors our 
very deep sympathy. To his son, Walter, 
Jr., who for many years has been a leader 
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of the bar of the State of Oregon, I ex- 
tend my very sincere condolences. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp 


_an article, from the July 15 press, an- 


nouncing the death of Judge Evans. 
There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 

as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 15, 1959] 


W. H. Evans, Sr., 89, Ex-CustomMs JUDGE— 
JURIST HERE From 1931 To 1941 Is DEaD— 
Hap SERVED ON CriRcUIT BENCH IN OREGON 


PORTLAND, OREG., July 13.—Walter H. 
Evans, Sr., retired judge of the U.S. Customs 
Court in New York, died at a hospital here 
early Monday. He was 89 years old. 

Mr. Evans, who served on the court from 
1931 to 1941, was a former assistant U.S. 
attorney. He had been district attorney 
and then circuit court judge in Multnomah 
County. 

He was born at Elizabeth, Ind., on April 17, 
1870. 

MADE SOVIET-TRADE DECISION 


Judge Evans wrote rulings of the US. 
Court of Customs here in a number of im- 
portant cases In 1937 he was the author 
of the court’s opinion that it was proper 
for the United States to discriminate com- 
mercially against the Soviet Union because 
the two nations are not on terms of inter- 
national friendliness. 

The court in that case upheld the col- 
lection of revenue duty of 10 cents a hun- 
dredweight on coal imported from the Soviet 
Union. Earlier, the court had ruled against 
the payment of duty on coal imported from 
Germany and Britain. 

In the coal case it was also Judge Evans 
who wrote the original ruling, in 1933, which 
decided that the levy on coal imports from 
the two nations was “discriminatory and in 
violation . of the most favored nation 
treaties * * *.” 

The decision was hailed then in Wash- 
ington as “a distinct victory for the State 
Department.” Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
had outlined his tariff policy, frequently, as 
being governed by the most-favored-nation 
system. The ruling was, in fact, a major 
victory for the then young administration 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, although 
the case had been initiated under the ad- 
ministration of President Herbert Hoover. 

In 1935 Judge Evans concurred in an 
opinion of the Customs Court here, which 
held that Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., had exceeded his authority 
when he amended regulations to restrict to 1 
quart the amount of liquor a returning 
traveler could bring into the country duty 
free. The three judges of the court in that 
case decided that the statutory exemption 
of $100 on the personal effects of travelers 
must stand. 

Judge Evans was a Hoover appointee. At 
his retirement in 1941 he received a personal 
letter from President Roosevelt, praising his 
devotion to duty. 





An Outstanding Lady of Journalism 
Passes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, July 11, 1959, death came to one 
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of the South’s most gracious ladies, Mrs. 
F. T. Raiford, who for 23 years had ac- 
tively served as publisher of her news- 
paper, the Times-Journal of Selma, Ala. 

Her passing is a great personal loss to 
me, aS I had long admired her and 
counted her as a dear friend. 

Her passing also took from southern 
journalism one of its outstanding per- 
sons, the last remaining woman editor 
of an Alabama daily newspaper. Since 
1936, when she took over the reins left 
by the death of her husband, she exer- 
cised well founded control and journal- 
istic courage in the policies of her news- 
paper. 

As a mark of respect for Mrs. Raiford, 
I ask unanimous consent for inclusion 
in the Recorp of some of the editorials 
commenting on her life. 

The editorials referred to follow: 

[From the Selma Times-Journal] 
Mrs. F. T. RAIFORD 


Death came kindly as she slept early Sat- 
urday morning to Mrs. F. T. Raiford, co- 
founder and publisher of the Selma Times- 
Journal, and Selma’s private citizen number 
one passed from the scene as graciously and 
as unassumingly as she,had lived. 

Her passing marked the end of a long, 
brilliant and productive career; which has 
not been equaled for public service by any 
individual Selmian of our time. Modern 
Selma itself serves in the nature of a mon- 
ument to Mrs. Raiford because there have 
been few public developments in the past 
quarter of a century which do not bear in 
some fashion the imprint of her influence. 

While, as sole owner, the Times-Journal 
was her newspaper, it really has belonged 
to the community because its columns 
always were open to promotion of any worthy 
cause in contribution to the welfare and up- 
building of Selma. 

If there was any weakness in her astute- 
ness as a business executive, it was willing- 
ness to devote the entire resources of the 
Times-Journal to public service, regardless 
of damage to her operational costs budget. 

The effects are evident on every hand 
and it would require a diligent and de- 
termined reporter to compile a representa- 
tive record of her achievements for a city 
she loved with sheer devotion. 

Because she always retained the reserve 
which often is characteristic of ladies of the 
old school, Mrs. Raiford evaded the spotlight 
of public attention unless the interests of 
The Times-Journal or the community de- 
manded her appearance, and her personal 
contacts were limited by the necessities of 
a heavy work load. 

In consequence, she was not as well known 
to many Selmians as should have been their 
privilege. In fact, to some she was more 
@ legend than a personality. Perhaps it was 
Selma’s unfortunates who knew her as well 
as any, because to her they came in a steady 
stream when in need of succor or sympathy. 
These they always got, for she recognized 
neither color nor creed when there was a 
worthy cause to meet. 

But as concerns her associates on The 
Times-Journal, it was a different story. 

They all knew her as a gracious lady with 
a great heart and an even greater capacity 
for understanding individual problems, 

It is something of a paradox that she had 
a will of iron, and once she was convinced 
a cause was just, nothing could move her 
position. Coupled with a rare brand of both 
personal and journalistic courage, this at- 
tribute made the Times-Journal and its pub- 
lisher factors with which to reckon even on 
a national basis. 

Selmians know, of course, that they have 
lost a great friend and a great force for 
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progress, but it is going to require the per- 
spective which only time can give for them 
to grasp and appreciate the full extent of 
their loss. 





[From the Anniston Star] 
A Loss To JOURNALISM 


In the death of Mrs. F. T. Raiford, who 
was publisher of the Selma Times-Journal 
for 22 years, Alabama and Southern journal- 
ism lost one of its most engaging characters. 

Mrs. Raiford, who died in her sleep Satur- 
day night, took over the reins of publication 
immediately after the death of her husband, 
to whom she had been an able assistant, and 
had guided the destinies of the paper ever 
since, 

Mr. Raiford was one of the ablest news- 
paper writers in the State, and when he 
passed away she put Ed Field, formerly of 
Anniston, in his place. And while she man- 
aged the business end of the paper, Field 
maintained the editorial tradition of the 
paper with a style that has always been crisp 
and alert. 

No one will miss Mrs. Raiford more than 
her editor, to whom she was a mother. Be- 
tween the two they published a paper that 
has character and readability. Mrs. Raiford, 
a native of Selma, was widely known in 
newspaper circles and was greatly beloved in 
her hometown, 





[From the Montgomery Advertiser] 
Mary RAIFORD OF THE SELMA TIMES-JOURNAL 


When F. T. Raiford, editor and publisher 
of the Selma Times-Journal died years ago, 
he died not entirely. For the passion of his 
devoted widow, Mary, was to carry on the 
Times-Journal just exactly as she believed 
he would have. 

The key to the operation of the paper was 
always the creed as established by the col- 
lective acts of F. T. Raiford, of which creed 
the widow was the prophet. She was a 
woman of force and determination and there 
was never any question that the Times- 
Journal would go on. 

In her endeavor, which took her into late 
old age, Mrs. Raiford had two essential ad- 
vantages. She had, as she deserved, the 
respect of Selma; and she had Ed Field, a 
hardworking, conscientious, and highly com- 
petent editor. 

Probably the next management of the 
Times-Journal will undertake changes; a 
newspaper does have to be renewed physi- 
cally and otherwise. No doubt the changes 
will be sound. But however successful they 
are, they will be based on the character that 
Mary Raiford maintained in the paper. 





Oil Depletion Allowance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, contained 
herein is an analysis recently compiled 
by the Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion which points out some very impor- 
tant and interesting facts about the 
much-discussed oil depletion allowance. 
I hope these facts will help clear up a 
great deal of misunderstanding that has 
been created about this matter. 

The analysis follows: 


. 
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PERCENTAGE DEPLETION AND THE PRICE 
or GASOLINE 


Percentage depletion means lower prices 

for oil to the consumer. Even critics of de- 
* pletion this fact. 

Edward 8S. Mason, dean at Harvard Uni- 
versity, has stated that the effect of deple- 
tion is “to expand investment and output— 
thus bringing down mineral prices.” Prof. 
Arnold ©. Harberger of the University 
of Chicago has testified that “More oil can 
indeed be obtained by tax concessions * * * 
(but) * * * If the rest of the economy 
wants more oil, it should be willing to pay 
for it by way of a higher market price.” 

Elimination or reduction of depletion, 
therefore, would mean less oil at higher 
prices, as illustrated by the following figures: 

A. Average U.S. price of crude oil in 1957, 
$3.09 per barrel. 

B. Maximum amount available from 2714 
percent depletion,’ spent by oil producers 
to find more oil, $0.85 per barrel. 

Cc. Loss in funds for oil exploration be- 
cause of additional income tax if depletion 
were eliminated (52 percent tax rate on 
$0.85 per barrel), $0.44 per barrel. 

D. Increase in price cf crude oil necessary 
to provide $0.44 per barrel for exploration 
after payment of 52 percent tax, $0.92 per 
barrel or 2.2 cents per gallon. 

An increase of 2.2 cents per gallon in the 
price of crude oil would necessarily mean 
an increase in prices paid by consumers for 
petroleum products. The price for all prod- 
ucts could increase by 2.2 cents per gallon, 
but it is more likely that the increase would 
be passed along in the form of higher prices 
for gasoline, the principal product derived 
from crude oil. As it takes 2.3 gallons of 
crude oil to make a gallon of gasoline, an 
increase of 2.2 cents per gallon in the price 
of crude oil would mean an increase of about 
5 cents per gallon in the price of gasoline 
at the service station. 





1 The 2714 percent applies to gross income, 
but because depletion is limited to 50 per- 
cent of net income, the average for the in- 
dustry is no more than 23 percent. However, 
depletion also applies to income from nat- 
ural gas which is not included in the price 
of crude oil used above. If all such factors 
were taken into consideration in a more 
detailed calculation, the results would be 
approximately the same as shown in this 
analysis. 





Pink Painters at Moscow 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Richmond News Leader of July 
8, 1959: - ; 

{From the Richmond News Leader, July 8, 
1959] 
PINK PAINTERS aT Moscow 

We are still sore about this exhibition of 
American works of art at Moscow this sum- 
mer, and even last night’s announcement 
that 25 or 30 19th century paintings will be 
rushed abroad as an. offset to 50-odd 
abstractions leaves us cold. This act of ex- 
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pediency may quiet some criticism, but it 
will do little to remedy a basic misconcep- 
tion on the part of some gullible Government 
Officials. 

The exasperating facts are now common 
knowledge: Of 67 American artists chosen 
for representation at this exhibition, 34 have 
records of affiliation with Communist fronts 
and causes. Twenty-two of these 34 have a 
combined total of 465 Communist connec- 
tions. Three have taught at Communist 
Party schools. Two were former owners of 
the Communist magazine, New Masses, Five 
have publicly supported Communist candi- 
dates for public offices More than half of 
the 34 have contributed art material to 
Communist magazines. One of the group, 
Max Weber, has been publicly identified as a 
party member. Another, Jack Levine, whose 
caricature of an American general was re- 
ferred to in the President’s recent press con- 
ference (right), has a record of 21 Commu- 
nist front affiliations. Philip Evergood has 
more than 75 Communist front connections; 
Ben Shahn has been affiliated with a couple 
of dozen Communist causes. 

These are the American artists, God save 
the mark, whose work was chosen for this 
particular American exhibition. 

How was the work chosen? A jury chose 
it. And who chose the jury? Mr. George V. 
Allen, Director of the U.S. Information Agen- 
cy, chose the jury. How did Mr. Allen hap- 
pen to pick these particular jurors? He 
asked art critics and others in the art world 
to suggest jurors to him. Did Mr. Allen con- 
sult with the State Department’s own Bu- 
reau of Cultural Affairs on this exhibition? 
It is not known that he did. Were political 
considerations ever pondered at all? No, the 
jury made its choices on the merits of the 
painting and sculpture, and gave no regard 
to the political views of the artists. 

Where is one left by that colloquy? 

The jurors were Franklin C. Watkins, of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts; 
Lloyd Goodrich, director of the Whitney 
Museum of Modern Art; Henry Radford 
Hope, chairman of the fine arts department 
at Indiana University; and Theodore Roszak, 
sculptor and teacher at Sarah Lawrence 
College. It is pointless to criticize these 
gentlemen. They served as professional 
jurors, and put together this art exhibit 
as they would put together any other. They 
did what they were asked to do. 

But in the whole of the State Depart- 
ment and in the mazes of the USIA, wasn't 
there one responsibile man who could un- 
derstand that this show in Moscow was not 
just another art exhibit? Is there no one 
in high office in foreign affairs who compre- 
hends the political nature of these ‘“cul- 
tural exchanges’? 

If there is any good purpose at all in such 
official exhibitions, it lies solely in the fur- 
thering of American interests behind the 
Iron Curtain... The aim presumably is to 
impress the people of Communist lands, and 
not to please the art critics of Pravda. Our 
Government is engaged deliberately in 
spreading propaganda, not in exhibiting art. 
And unless this is understood, nothing 
about the venture is understood: That Mr. 
Allen so obviously fails to understand this, 
considering his position as director of the 
USIA, is perhaps the most appalling aspect 
of all. 

The jury’s selection is bound to foster 
an impression abroad that half of all 
American artists are sympathetic to com- 
munism is some degree, and that a third 
of them are actively engaged in aiding Com- 
munist causes. This slander upon Ameri- 
can artists and sculptors is bad enough. 
What is worse, from the point of view of 
the taxpaying public, is that public funds 
now have been squandered and a propa- 
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ganda opportunity now has been lost for 
want of some clear-eyed and realistic man- 
agement somewhere. 

How long do the top people in our Gov- 
ernment propose to behave like empty- 
headed children in a world of grown men? 





Will the Family Farm Fade Out of the 


American Scene? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, Farm 
Editor Robert W. Boyer of the Altoona 
(Pa.) Mirror has written an interesting 
editorial entitled “Will the Family Farm 
Fade Out of the American Scene?” which 
appeared in the July 11, 1959, issue. 

The editorial was written based on the 
observations of some of the finest and 
most efficient farmers in Blair County, 
Pa., as they ventured their opinions as 
to whether a way of life is imperiled in 
the oft-repeated statement that the 
family farm is doomed as one of the Na- 
tion’s prized assets. 

Editor Boyer has treated his subject 
in an able manner and against a back- 
ground of down-to-earth sentiment from 
typical family farmers who express 
hope for the survival of the family-size 
farm, despite the encroachment of 
mechanized corporate farms with their 
absentee ownership. Summing up some 
of the advantages of family life on the 
farm, Blair County’s outstanding young 
farmer of 1959, Dick Frederick, of Dun- 
cansville, Pa., said in part: 

Showing in a dairy show, attending a good 
cow sale, going to a fair, a twilight meeting, 
civic events, and attending church are the 
things a farm family enjoys. 


The editorial referred to follows: 


{From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, July 11, 
1959] 


WILL THE FAMILY FARM Fade OUT OF THE 
AMERICAN SCENE? 


Out among the broad, fertile valleys of 
Blair County, a $7 million industry is thriv- 
ing. But this industry doesn’t have the 
usual “corporate immage,” with its army 
of employees, foremen, superintendents, 
managers, and presidents, for agriculture 
has no department heads. Almost its total 
personnel are families, and there is no 
chairman of the board, unless one looks 
upon father in this exalted position. 

For, out there in the industry of the farms, 
everybody works, and even on the unpleasant 
task of keeping books, there are few farmers 
who do not occasionally at least have the 
help of wives or high school daughters. 

And there also are few farmers who are 
not uneasily aware of the changing times. 

They hear about it at their agricultural 
extension and Grange meetings, they read 
about it in the papers, and they learn about 
it the hard way when they pay out thou- 
sands of dollars for a bulk milk tank, or 
some new type of farm equipment. 
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IN THE MIDST OF CHANGE 


They are in the midst of change, and, 
while the average farmer may be much too 
busy to have time to ponder the future, the 
plain fact remains that agriculture is right 
in the middle of the technological revolu- 
tion, and it is no different from other seg- 
ments of American life, for it cannot remain 
unaffected by the rapid course of scientific 
revelopments and the changing pattern of 
national life brought about by them. 

But, the farmer may be affected more 
than anyone else—for, while progress may 
alter the working habits of some people, 
and the living habits of many others, for 
the farmer, it will alter both working and 
living habits. 

And so, the questions which are arising 
with increasing frequency these days, and 
which sometimes trouble the farmer's 
dreams involve one of the oldest traditions 
of the land, “What will become of this farm 
in the years ahead? I’ve spent my life en- 
riching and tilling its soil, developing these 
fields and pastures. I’m making it into a 
good land. Will it be my family’s land 25 
years from now? Will my sons keep it and 
develop it for their sons, or will they have 
to leave it and go to the cities to work and 
live?” : 

DARK THOUGHTS 

These are dark thoughts for a man of 
the soil. .For it is part of his very nature 
to build, to bring forth from the earth, and 
he likes permanency. His is not the senti- 
mental affection of the city man for animals 
as pets, and vegetation as things of mere 
beauty. 

For the farmer lives with nature. He is 
among the most practical of men, and he 
knows that while his golden wheat fields are 
beautiful, they cost him time, labor, and 
money, and in their tawny waves lies the 
staff of life. 


And, he finds beauty in the strength and 
proportions of his cattle, for their basic worth 
is in their ability to produce food for man, 
and a living for him and his family, and his 
affection for them is for living things which 
he has raised up and nurtured and cared 
for, and for which there is a purpose in the 
scheme of things, a purpose which he tries 
to further by breeding better animals, and 
growing finer crops. Death, too, is part of 
the pattern, and he accepts that as an in- 
tegral part of the life of plants and animals— 
and man, 

THE CORPORATION FARM 


And so now, he hears about “vertical inte- 
gration,” and the rising need for further farm 
mechanization, and the added cost. He 
learns he must produce more, and he reads 
that the corporation farm. may replace that 
of traditional family farm life in another 
generation. 

But, the farmer also may find some com- 
fort if he examines the situation further. 
For all this change is not necessarily bad. 

In fact, those figures thrown at him by 
agricultural extension speakers and others 
show that agriculture is among the strongest 
elements of American life despite the fact 
that the farm population is dwindling. 

In 1910, 32 million Americans lived on 
farms, 35 percent of our population. Now 
we have about 21 million on farms. By 1975, 
it is predicted only 7.5 percent of our popu- 
lation will live on farms, or about 17 million. 

RISE IN PRODUCTION 

This shows the vast rise in farm produc- 
tion, and it shows too that further rise will 
be needed. It indicates, too, that there must 
be a considerable increase in living standards 
of all our farm families; for if production 
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must rise further, so must income, and it 
follows that only the most qualified, the 
ablest, will be able to hold a place in agri- 
culture. 

The uninformed look at these figures show- 
ing dwindling farm populations and charge 
that agriculture is declining. But, to the 
contrary, it grows stronger, for it is expand- 
ing. 

Today, for every 100 workers on farms, 
there are 90 others engaged in supplying 
farmers with goods and services, and about 
100 more in processing the goods produced 
on the farms. And this total labor force— 
or agri-business force, comprises about 37 
percent of our total workers. 

HUMAN VALUES 


But, here again, the element of human 
values enters the picture. Sociologists are 
studying the American farm, trying to de- 
termine its real importance to the American 
way of life, and what would be lost if the 
traditional family farm were to disappear in 
the predicted vortex resulting from a combi- 
nation of agricultural technology and ur- 
ban—or suburban—encroachment upon 
farmlands. 

The family farm remains one of the most 
effective training schools for strong char- 
acter. In Congress, and in many States, po- 
litical efforts now are being directed toward 
methods for saving the small farm, viewed 
in the light of social, moral, and spiritual 
values as well as in the light of economic 
efficiency, as one State’s resolution put it. 

A fundamental reason for the character- 
building value of the farm is its require- 
ments that all members of the family must 
work together on the common task of pro- 
viding a livelihood. Such a life breeds initia- 
tive, and the ability to work, into children; 
it develops independence of thought and 
strength of resolution. 

Will the family farm disappear in the near 
future? That question is regarded by many 
as important to the future trends in Amer- 
ican life. 

Not all farmers by any means are con- 
vinced that the family farm will go. 


YOUNG FARMERS HOPEFUL 


Bob Dauberman of Roaring Spring RD 
was a town boy who loved the life of the 
farm, and as a youngster, used to seek out 
farms where he could work. Now, after 
studying agriculture in college, and serving 
as a Blair County assistant farm agent, he 
has a fine farm of his own. Bob speaks and 
acts deliberately, and he shook his head 
slowly. “I don’t think the family farm is 
om the way out. The farmer will have to 
produce more, that’s all. I like to farm, but 
I dont’ know that I’d want to be in farm- 
ing if I had to do it the way it was done 
when I worked on a farm as a kid.” 

So, technology isn’t all bad. To Bob, the 
family working together is one of the most 
valuable contributions the farm can make 
to American life. 

And while he didn’t say so, he managed 
to convey the idea that as long as men love 
the freedom of the open fields, the sight of 
their own cattle feeding off their own lush 
pastures, and the fine lines of good animals, 
a will be a family farm in American 

fe. é 

Dick Frederick of Duncansville RD, Blair 
County’s Outstanding Young Farmer of the 
current year, said, “Farming always has been 
@ great joy to me. I was raised on a farm 
and saw its advantages and interests. I 
started farming because I always liked live- 
stock and working with the soil. It is grati- 
fying to see the progress you’re making as 
the years go by. And, also I think farm life 
is second to none for rearing children. 
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“Farming is a continual reinvestment, and 
a farmer seldom has much cash. To make 
a success of farming, I feel you must be 
happy 4nd satisfied to make this reinvest- 
ment, and maybe sacrifice some pleasures. 

“But, I wouldn’t want you to think we 
haven’t any pleasure. 

“It’s different from the townman’s, though. 
Showing in a dairy show, attending a good 
cow sale, going to a fair, a twilight meeting, 
civic events, and farm meetings, and attend- 
ing church are the things a farm family 
enjoys.” 

Ultimately, technology, and agri-business 
may help to preserve the family farm. 

Technology enables the farmer to produce 
more, and to meet the demands upon him, 
and agri-business performs many of the jobs 
in the city that once were a part of farm 
routine. Now, the farmer can specialize. 

And, whether or not we have the type of 
life represented by the traditional family 
farm probably will depend, finally, upon 
how much we want to keep it. 

And this will mean frank and enthusiastic 
support of that kind of wholesome living in 
every rural community of America. 





West Virginia Is Getting Shortchanged— 
IX 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to point out that during the Korean 
conflict, my home State of West Vir- 
ginia ranked first—at the very top of the 
list in percentage of its population serv- 
ing the Nation during that time. 

And I should like to add that a larger 
number of West Virginians were killed 
in battle than those from any other 
State—based on the percentage in serv- 
ice, 

I believe this proves conclusively that 
West Virginia has contributed gener- 
ously to the defense of our Nation in days 
past. Should the need arise, I know that 
my great home State would do so again, 

And yet West. Virginia, which gave 
more men and lost more men on the 
basis of its population, ranks a dead last 
in Defense Departfnent spending and in’- 
stallations. mR 

For the ninth time on the floor of this 
House, Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
call attention to this shameful discrim- 
ination against the Mountain State. 

Every other State—many smaller in 
size and in population—has a bigger 
share of the defense budget, bigger pay- 
rolls, more installations. 

I have figures—the Defense Depart- 
ment’s own figures—to bear out my con- 
tentions, and I am appending them to 
this statement to confirm West Vir- 
ginia’s great contribution to the Na- 
tion’s armed service in the Korean con- 
flict. 

Yet our reward, seemingly, is to re- 
main absolutely last in the modern, cold 
war Defense Department budget, de- 
spite our record of patriotism, valor, and 
duty. 
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T have said previously, and I now re- 
peat, that it is a national disgrace for 
West Virginia to be first in war, first in 
peace, and last in the hearts of the 
Pentagon, 








Number 
serving 
inthe | Estimated 
Korean number | Popula- 
conflict serving tion, 
as @ per- in the 1950 2 
centage Korean | 
of total | conflict ! 
popula- 
tion 
| 
1. West Virginia... 4.73 95,000 | 2,005, 553 
2, Maine:.......... 4. 59 42, 000 913, 774 
3. New Hampshire. 4. 50 24, 000 533, 242 
4, Vermont......--- 4. 50 17,000 | = 377, 747 
5. North Dakota. -- 4.35 27, 000 } 619, 636 
6. Oklahoma_.._--... 4. 29 96, 000°] 2, 233, 351 
7. Rhode Island-.-.- 4.29 34, 000 791, 896 
8. North Cardlina_- 4. 23 172,000 | 4,061, 929 
9, Alabama.-_....... 4. 21 129,000 | 3,061, 743 
10.. Virginia_.......- 4.18 139,000 | 3,318, 680 
11. Kentucky- ---.-- 4.17 123,000 | 2, 944, 806 
12, South Dakota-_--.. 4.13 27, 000 652, 740 
13, Nebraska-...---.- 4.07 54,000 | 1,325, 510 
14. Tennessee--_-.-.- 4.07 134,000 | 3, 291,718 
1h UR 4.06 28, 000 688, 862 
16. M husetts. -- 4.05 190,000 | 4, 690, 514 
17, Fi ai ntl editions 3.96 110, 000 2, 771, 305 
18. Oregon........-- 3. 94 60, 000 1, 521, 341 
19, Arkansas-....-...-. 3. 92 75, 000 1, 909, 511 
; Setar 3. 90 23, 000 588, 637 
pe ep ee 3. 88 74, 000 1, 905, 299 
22. Connecticut ...- 3. 88 78,000 | 2,007, 280 
23. South Carolina--. 3. 87 82,000 | 2,117,027 
24. Arizona._......-- 3. 86 29, 000 749, 587 
25. Pennsylvania... 3.85 | 405,000 | 10, 498, 012 
26. Wisconsin... -...- 3. 84 132, 000 3, 434, 575 
3. 82 | 114, 000 2, 982, 483 
3. 81 | 100, 000 2, 621, 073 
3. 78 | 11, 000 290, 529 
3.77 | 130,000 | 3, 444,578 
3. 76 149,000 | 3, 954, 653 
3. 75 | 6, 000 160, 080 
3.72 22, 000 591, 024 
3.72 | 287,000 | 7,711, 194 
3.67} 25,000 | "681, 187 
' 3. 63 143,000 | 3,934, 224 
37. Colorado.....-.-- 3. 62 48, 000 | 1, 325, 089 
38. Maryland_-.....- 3. 62 85,000 | 2, 343, 001 
39. California.....-.- 3. 58 379, 000 | 10, 586, 223 
40. Louisiana_.--....- 3. 57 96,000 | 2, 683, 516 
41. Washington... .. 3. 57 85,000 | 2,378, 962 
42. Mississippi---._-.- 3. 53 77,000 | 2,178,914 
43. Michigan--..-..- 3.49 223,000 | 6,371, 766 
44, Illinois........... 3. 42 298,000 | 8, 712,176 
oe | Re 3. 41 


| 
271,000 | 7,946, 627 
} 
i 
| 











46. New Jersey---.--- 3. 37 163,000 | 4,835, 329 
47. New York-..--...- 3. 25 482,000 | 14, 830, 192 
48. Delaware. _...... 3.14 10, 000 | 318, 085 
Wy BIE oi incase 1.94 2, 500 128, 643 
1 Source: Department of Defense. 
2 Source: Bureau of the Census. 
Number 
killed in 
battle in | 
the Ko- | Estimated 
rean con- | number Popula- 
flict asa | servingin| tion, 
percent- Korean 1950 2 
age of conflict ! 
total 
number 
serving 
1, West Virginia_-.. 0. 84 | 95,000 | 2,005, 553 
2. Arizona.......... . 81 29, 000 749, 587 
3. New Mexico....- -78 25, 000 681, 187 
4. Kentucky---.... .70 123,000 | 2,944, 806 
5. California........ .67 | 379,000 | 10, 586, 223 
OO a atimanlany . 65 271,000 | 7,946, 627 
7. Michigan.......-. . 64 223,000 | 6,371, 766 
8. Nevada.......... . 63 6, 000 160, 080 
9. Indiana.......... . 62 143,000 | 3,934, 224 
10. Louisiana........ . 62 96, 000 2, 683, 516 
11, Oklahoma--._.... . 62 06,000 | 2,233,351 
12. North Dakota... . 62 27, 000 619, 636 
13. Colorado......... 61 48,000 | 1,325, 080 
14. Maryland....... .61 85, 000 2, 343, 0O1 
16. Virginia. _....... .61 139,000 | 3, 318, 680 
16. Arkansas........ - 60 75,000 | 1,909, 511 
17, Minnesota....... . 60 114,000 | 2, 982, 483 
18. Missouri_..... aka .60 149,000 | 3, 954, 653 
19. Montana. _...... 60 22, 000 591, 024 
20. Tenn ik wenn 00 134,000 | 3,291,718 
21. South Dakota_. 59 27,000 652, 740 
22, Texas........ Sheed 59 287,000 | 7,711,104 
23. Tilinois.......2... . 58 208,000 | 8,712,176 
24. Nebraska__-..... .57 54,000 | 1,325,510 
25. Pennsylv: stad 57 405, 000 | 10, 498, 012 
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Number 


killed in 
battle in 
the Ko- | Estimated 
rean con- | number Popula- 
flict as a | serving in tion, 
percent- Korean 1950 3 
age of conflict ! 
total 
number 
serving 
26. Georgia.........- .% 130, 000 
27. New Hampshire . 6 24, 000 
28. South Carolina... . 5% 82, 000 
29. Wyoming-._-..-.- . 55 11, 000 
30. Kansas... ........ 4 74, 000 
31. Mainhe...... . 54 42, 000 
32. Vermont__. a | 17, 000 
33. Washington . 54 85, 000 
34. Wisconsin_ a 182, 000 
35. Idaho_....- . 53 23, 000 
36, Alabama. . . 52 129, 000 
37. Mississippi. .-...- . 52 77, 000 
2, ee . 50 100, 000 
39. Florida. ......... . 0 110, 000 
| a Se 49 28, 000 
41. New Jersey-....-.- . 48 163, 000 
42. Oregon. _.......- . 46 60, 000 





43. New York_..._-.. 
44. North Carolina_- 
45. Massachusetts_.- 


. 46 482, 000 ( 
45 172, 000 4, 061, 929 
44 190, 000 4, 690, 514 


46. Delaware--.-._-...- . 43 10, 000 318, O85 
47. Rhode Island--.-_- .42 34, 000 791, 896 
48. Connecticut. -... .39 78,000 | 2,007, 280 
49. Alaska..........- 36 2, 500 128, 643 


1 Department of Defense, 
2? Bureau of the Census, 





Caribbean Situation: Cuba and 


Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, two news 
stories about the Caribbean situation in 
the Washington (D.C.) Daily News of 
July 9, 1959, supply additional informa- 
tion about the latest developments in 
Cuba and Guatemala. 

The two news stories follow: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
July 9, 1959] 


SasTro Risks Loss or Our Alp Funps—U:S.- 
OwNED RANCHES SEIZED 


Havana, July 9—Premier Fidel Castro's 
revolutionary regime plunged ahead today 
with plans to swallow up two big American 
ranches at the risk of losing US. foreign aid. 

Announcement that the two ranches were 
being taken over in Oriente Province coin- 
cided with reports that soldiers had been 
stationed at key buildings in Santiago, 
Oriente’s capital, birthplace of the Castro 
revolution. 

Although a number of alleged “counter- 
revolutionaries’ have been arrested in 
Oriente recently, reports said the guards 
were placed on the alert against the possi- 
bility of an invasion from the Dominican 
Republic. 

(The Dominican Republic has put its 
forces on an alert against the possibility 
of an invasion from Cuba.) 

The two ranches involved in the takeover 
were the 20,000 acres owned by Lykes Bros., 
Inc., of Tampa, Fla., and 66,300 acres op- 
erated by Sumner Pingree, of Hamilton, 
Mass. 

TAKE OVER 


Cuban authorities moved onto the Pingree 
ranch yesterday and notified the Lykes 
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ranch manager they would move in there 
August 1, 

In Washington yesterday, the Senate 
voted 59 to 32 to cut off aid to countries 
which in the future expropriate American- 
owned property without fair compensation. 
The measure was an amendment to the for- 
eign aid bill which still must be ironed out 
by a joint House-Senate committee. 

The extent of the Lykes and Pingree take- 
overs was not defined. A Lykes official in 
Tampa said the Government apparently in- 
tended to assume only management of the 
ranch without actually seizing it. 

Both the Lykes and Pingree ranches have 
been held under Spanish royal grants dat- 
ing back to the turn of the century. 


FAIR COMPENSATION 


Just what compensation might be involved 
was not clear. The government has said in 
the past it would issue bonds for seized 
land payable in 20 years at 4 percent in- 
terest. 

The US. Government subsequently cau- 
tioned Cuba against taking land without 
paying fair compensation. 

The Pingree and Lykes ranches were the 
first American-owned properties to date to 
be affected by Castro’s massive land reform 
campaign. They are larger than any of the 
Cuban-owned farms seized so far. 

The Prime Minister’s brother, Raul Castro, 
commander of the armed forces, flew with 
Air Force Chief Juan Almeida to Oriente 
Province yesterday to inspect the area. 


[From the Washington Daily News, July 9, 
1959} 


GALICH ELECTION Is CrTED—LEFTISTS ON RISE 
IN GUATEMALA 


(By Edward Tomlinson) 


The extreme leftists apparently are on the 
way back to power by the ballot box in Gua- 
temala. 

In last Sunday’s special elections in Gua- 
temala City, Luis F. Galich, candidate of 
the left-wing Revolutionary Party, was 
elected mayor. Next to the presidency this 
is the most important elective office in Gua- 
temala. 

The Revolutionary Party not only has had 
the open support of the Communists, but 
several known Reds have been elected to 
Congress on the party’s ticket. In fact, the 
organization is made up of the same elements 
that supported the Communist-dominated 
government of Jacobo Arbenz which was 
overthrown by popular revolution in 1954. 


NO RED 


Friends of Mayor-Elect Galich insist he is 
no Red. Yet he never has openly spurned 
Communist support, and his brother, Man- 
uel, has long been one of the leading Com- 
munist agitators in Central America. 

Senor Galich was the winning candidate in 
the regular mayorality elections of last Jan- 
uary but his victory was canceled on a 
legal technicality. Sources close to the Gov- 
ernment said the real reason was the fact 
that the Revolutionary Party accepted the 
cooperation of the Communists. Meantime, 
PR candidates won control of municipal 
councils in several other leading cities. 

In last Sunday’s election the Communists 
put up a straw candidate of their own who 
got a mere token vote. Observers are con- 
vinced this was a feint to deceive the gul- 
lible, and to make sure the governments 
would have no legal grounds for disqualify- 
ing Sr. Galich again. 

JUBILANT 

At any rate, the leftists are so jubilant 
over their latest victory they are already pre- 
paring for the 1961 national elections. They 
talk openly of running former President 
Juan Jose Arevalo for president. 

Sr. Arevalo is a Marxist professor who, 
while chief executive, permitted the friends 
of Moscow to penetrate Guatemala’s uni- 
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versity and other institutions. He openly en- 
couraged a wave of anti-Yankeeism fanned 
by the Reds + U.S. investments 
in Guatemala. Then Sr. Arevalo put Sr. 
Arbenz into office as his successor and thus 
paved the way for the Communists to domi- 
nate the nation until the successful Castillo 
Armas revolt. 

The former president has been in exile 
ever since, and is now a lecturer on politics 
at the National University of Venezuela in 
Caracas. 


Pensions for the Self-Employed in New 
Zealand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following letté» ad- 
dressed to Dr. Frank G. Dickinson of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
in New York City, from Prime Minister 
Walter Nash, of New Zealand, with refer- 
erence to the retirement plan for the 
self-employed now in operation in New 
Zealand. 

PRIME MINISTER, 
Wellington, New Zealand, July 2, 1959. 
FrRaNK G. DICKINSON, 
Bronzville, N.Y. 

Dear Dr. DICKINSON: As promised in my 
letter of April 17, I am writing to give you 
such information as is at present available 
about the superannuation scheme for the 
self-employed. 

Eligibility: The scheme is open to all self- 
employed persons and also to major share- 
holders who are not members of a super- 
annuation scheme. 

Special restrictions: 
term is 10 years. 

(b) Policies may not mature earlier than 
the member’s 60th birthday (55th birthday 
in the case of a female), nor later than the 
anniversary following his or her 65th birth- 
day. 

(c) At the maturity of an endowment 
assurance or pure endowment policy at least 
three-quarters of the proceeds must be left 
to purchase an annuity with any of the 
life offices, although if one-quarter of the 
proceeds of all policies held by a member 
in the event is less than the purchase money 
required for an annuity of £52 a year, he 
may elect to take the amount of the pur- 
chase money in cash. 

(d) Policies cannot be assigned or charged. 

(e) Policies cannot be surrendered within 
10 years before maturity. 


Tax exemption: The maximum tax ex- 
emption which may be claimed on ordinary 
insurance policies and/or contributions to 
the National Provident Fund or a Friendly 
Society is £175 per ahnum or 15 percent 
of the taxpayer’s assessable income which- 
ever is the lesser. 

Under the self-employed scheme, however, 
self-employed taxpayers may claim an addi- 
tional tax exemption on the amount by 
which £250 exceeds the amount claimed in 
respect of premiums on ordinary policies and 
National Provident Fund or Friendly So- 
ciety contributions, provided the additional 
premium is paid in respect of a special 
policy issued in terms of a trust deed which 
is attached to each policy issued. 

General comment: (a) By the nature of 
the scheme as outlined above it is in the 
interests of many intending applicants to 


(a) The minimum 
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effect ordinary policies or national provi- 
dent pensions to the full extent of the nor- 
mal tax exemption before they elect to take 
policies under the scheme. 

(b) The field for applications tends to be 
confined to such taxpayers who already hold 
or are willing to effect ordinary policies, etc., 
for an annual premium of £175, who are 
self-employed, who are less than 55 years 
of age and who are prepared to pay more 
than £175 a year in premiums. 

(c) Because eligible taxpayers are usually 
at least approaching middle age, and because 
for practical purposes the maximum annual 
premium payable under the scheme is only 
£75, sums assured are modest and the cor- 
responding annuities are too small to appeal 
as a worthwhile provision for retirement. 

Data available: Life Offices have operated 
the scheme since May 1, 1958 but the Na- 
tional Provident Fund came in as late as 
March 15, 1959. Consequently, it is yet too 
early for comparative statistical details but it 
is felt that the available figures are satisfac- 
tory in view of the short time the scheme has 
been operating, the alternative provisions 
available (being social security benefits, in- 
surance and other National Provident Fund 
pensions) and taking into account the avail- 
ability of tax exemptions and the other fac- 
tors I have mentioned. 

The Government Life Insurance Office re- 
ports for a year’s operation that self-em- 
ployed business represents about one-third 
of 1 percent of the new policies and sums 
assured and I am led to understand that 
other Life Offices’ experience is on similar 
lines. Contributors represent a cross-section . 
of self-employed persons and it is significant 
that Life Offices have secured some additional 
ordinary new business as a result-of interest 
initially shown in the self-employed scheme. 

In the first few weeks of operation, which 
included the end of the tax year, the Na- 
tional Provident Fund accepted 95 applica- 
tions and in 3 months, 104, representing 26 
trades and professions. By far the greatest 
response has come from the medical pro- 
fession whose Co-operative Assurance Society 
reports 500 applications, which represent 18 
percent of the total number of registered 
medical practitioners of all ages who are 
resident in New Zealand. 

Revenue loss: I am unable to state how 
the estimated revenue loss of £100,000 com- 
pares with the actual cost to the revenue. 
On this point you will appreciate that the 
first claim for the additional special exemp- 
tion will arise when final tax is assessed later 
this year but the full impact of the scheme 
will not arise until final taxation for 1960 
is assessed. Apart from this factor, the sta- 
tisties available would not be adequate to 
make such a comparison. 

I hope that this information will be of help 
to you and will give you some picture of 
how the scheme is shaping. I am also en- 
closing copies of a pamphlet issued by the 
National Provident Fund and the deed in 
use by life offices. 

Kindest regards to Mrs. Dickinson and 
yourself, 

Yours sincerely, 
W. Nasu. 


Class of 1959, U.S. Air Force Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Colorado is jndeed proud to be 
the home of the U.S. Air Force Academy, 
which recently marked an historic mile- 
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stone with the graduation of its first 
class. Under leave -to extend my re- 
marks, I should like to include in the 
RECORD a@ commemorative poem written 
by Milford Shields, poet laureate of the 
State of Colorado. 

Ciass oF 1959, U.S. Am Force ACADEMY 
The First Class of the first class of the air, 
Yours is an honor excellent and rare; 

Four years have winged you to a high estate; 
On this dynamic day you graduate. 


The eyes of many men are turned on you 
Who fly our flag across the trackless blue; 
You who will hold the ramparts of the sky 
Comuhand the forces of the free on high. 


With planes as missiles in atomic age, 

You are the keepers of our heritage; 

O gallant Captains of our outer space, 

We here salute you with a freeman’s grace. 








Distress in the Caribbean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in an ad- 
dress to the House on July 7, 1959, I 
dealt at length with the vitally impor- 
tant subject, “Caribbean Sea, Panama 
Canal, and the Monroe Doctrine.” 

An informative news story in the 
Washington (D.C.) Daily News of July 
6, 1959, by Mr. Edward Tomlinson, the 
distinguished Latin American corre- 
spondent of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, supplies additional documenta- 
tion on the threatening situation to the 
south of us. 

The indicated news story follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News, 
July 6, 1959] : 
DISTRACTIONS IN THE CARIBBEAN—IF THE REDS 
Dwn’r START THE FIRES THEY’RE SURE FAN- 
NING THE FLAMES 
(By Edward Tomlinson) 

The Communists may not have set all the 
political fires now smoldering in the Carib- 
bean. But if the whole area doesn’t burst 
into a general conflagration it won’t be their 
fault. 

It is becoming more apparent every day 
that the Reds are out to subvert the forces 
that are attempting to right grievous wrongs 
in several of the countries. Our own and 
other key democratic governments of the 
hemisphere are gravely concerned. 


SINCERE INTENTS 


Fidel Castro may be sincere in his desire to . 


overthrow Generalissimo Rafael Trujillo of 
the Dominican Republic along with the 
Somoza brothers of Nicaragua, so as to bring 
freedom and justice to the people of those 
two little republics. 

But the Reds in Havana who night after 
night are permitted Cuban radio facilities to 
denounce “these despots” and at the same 
time to castigate “the imperialist Yankees 
who support them,” are not interested solely 
in peace and freedom for the oppressed Do- 
minicans and Nicaraguans. 

The government of President Romulo Bet- 
ancourt of Venezuela may honestly share the 
views of the Cuban Prime Minister and many 
others about the dictators. But the heads 
of the big Communist Party, the Communist- 
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dominated university students and the large 
number of leftist and fellow traveling news- 
paper columnists in Caracas, who daily echo 
the Cuban Reds, hardly could be thinking 
only of political freedom for their neighbors 
of the Spanish Main.» 

WHY THE UNITED STATES? 


Otherwise, why do they have to include 
the United States, which has never had a 
dictator, in the same category with the 
Trujillos and the Somozas? 

Exiled Nicaraguan rebel spokesmen based 
in Costa Rica, Honduras, and other nearby 
countries boast they have only begun to 
fight. Only last week, the Cuban Govern- 
ment, apparently with one eye on the OAS 
observers who have been investigating the 
Central American scene, announced it had 
arrested more “Nicaraguan exiles” who were 
about to set sail on an expedition to their 
homeland. Leftist students and other ex- 
tremist elements in Honduras continue to 
organize demonstrations of sympathy for 
their neighboring compatriots. 

STIRRINGS 


Reliable reports from Panama say that 
leftist university students on the isthmus are 
readying a new campaign to force President 
Ernesto de la Guardia out of office. The Reds 
as well as the followers of Fidel Castro in 
Cuba are calling for the head of President 
Francois Duvalier of Haiti, along with that 
of the Dominican dictator. 

Meantime, diplomatic sources are con- 
vinced that General Trujillo himself is pre- 
pared to march into Haiti in the event of 
an all-out attack on his own country. 

In fact, intelligence sources throughout the 
area are not only reporting these and many 
other activities to their respective govern- 
ments, but they point out that known Com- 
munists have penetrated and in some cases 
are directing many of these groups, 

LEADERS 


Enrique Jiminez Moya, a Dominican exile, 
who is reported to have led the June 14 in- 
vasion of the Dominican Republic, and who 
General Trujillo insists has been killed, was 
long known for his Communist connections 
in Cuba and elsewhere, as well as for his 
bitter hatred of the United States. 

Concepcion Palacios, who masterminded 
the Honduras-based expedition against 
Nicaragua, which the Honduran Army frus- 
trated and captured 10 days ago, was a well- 
known member of the Communist Party in 
Mexico. 

As one of our oldest Caribbean diplomats 
puts it: “Nothing would suit the Kremlin 
more than chaos on our doorstep. It would 
divert our attention from the balance of the 
world, which with tremendous sums of money 
and arms we have tried to bolster against the 
Red menace. It would also make the neigh- 
boring Republics easier to penetrate and take 
over later on.” 





Personal Incentive Must Be Saved 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Oregon Journal 
eae Oreg., Saturday, June 13, 
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[From the Oregon Journal, June 13, 1959] 
PERSONAL INCENTIVE Must BE SavepD. 


James A. Farley, writing recently in At- 
lantic Monthly, will not end the dispute as 
to what the terms “liberal” and “conserva- 
tive” mean, but he sheds some light on the 
subject. 

“Ironically enough,” he says, “because I 
have favored—and favor—every bit of pro- 
gressive legislation to distribute risk, the 
conservatives regard me as a liberal. And 
because I insist that the distribution of com- 
mon risk can never be a substitute for indi- 
vidual effort, the liberals regard me as a 
conservative.” 

While Farley may not find favor with either 
the doctrinaire conservatives or liberals, we 
suspect his position will find favor with a 
good many people who are more concerned 
with finding solutions to today’s problems 
than they are with labels. 

Farley worked closely with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt when details of the New Deal were 
being hammered out, but broke with him 
over the third term issue. 

In 1933, he recalls that collective bargain- 
ing was a “theoretical illusion,” children 
were working who should have been in 
school and a majority of those over 60 years 
of age were dependent upon relatives for 
support. He decried those conditions and 
still does but contends the philosophy of the 
program to remedy them has been twisted 
out of its original meaning and intent. 

“More particularly,” says Farley, “to build 
a floor over a community of quicksand is 
quite different from putting a ceiling over 
the productive and creative elements of the 
individual. It is one thing to put in a mini- 
mum wage ‘level, it is quite another to put a 
ceiling on personal incentives, which our 
present hodgepodge tax system does.” 

There will be those who say the Farley of 
New Deal days has been corrupted by his 
years as chairman of the Coca-Cola Export 
Corp. and president of the Coca-Cola Inter- 
national Corp., but what Farley has really 
done is to put his finger on the dilemma 
faced by most modern States—how to alle- 
viate misery and eliminate abuses wuich 
grow up under a strict laissez faire system 
and at the same time not destroy initiative 
and create government paternalism. 

We have examples of the dangers in those 
who would use aid to dependent children as 
a way of making a living and in those who 
attempt to convert unemployment compen- 
sation to a regular part of their annual 
income, 

“It seems to me,” says Farley, “it is Ameri- 
can to hate dependence of any kind,” and 
he adds that it is silly to argue that crutches 
were invented as substitutes for legs. 

Laws and strict supervision of our welfare 
programs can minimize abvices, but if hatred 
of dependence is to continue to be an 
American ideal, this concept will have to 
continue to be taught in the home and 
the school. Independence cannot be legis- 
lated. 





Address by Ernest S. Marsh 
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Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
June 23 of this year at the Sherman 
Hotel in Chicago a very excellent ad- 
dress was given by Ernest S. Marsh, 
president and chief executive officer of 
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the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way system before the mechanical di- 
vision and electrical section of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. Be- 
eause of the interest in transportation 
and the study which has been under- 
taken of this important matter, I ask 
that the address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

An ApprREss BY Ernest S. MArsH, PRESIDENT 
AND CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, ATCHISON, 
Topeka & Santa Fe RatLway System, Be- 
FORE MECHANICAL DIVISION AND ELECTRICAL 
Section, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAIL- 
ROADS, JUNE 23, 1959, SHERMAN HOTEL, 
Curcaco, ILL. 


It is a pleasure and an honor to have 
this opportunity to appear before the annual 
meeting of the mechanical division and the 
electrical section of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. 

I have always considered these meetings 
to be of immense value to the progress of 
the industry. When you sit down together 
in a spirit of friendly cooperation for the 
exchange of ideas and information gained 
from experience and concentrated study, it 
cannot do other than make a substantial 
contribution to progress in improving rail- 
road service to the public. In the final 
analysis ourefunction is rather simple. We 
are in the business of moving something 
or someone from one place to another and 
our every thought in daily operations and 
long-range planning must of necessity be 
directed to performing that service in the 
most efficient and econoMical way. 

Your group plays a most vital part in 
this business because it has to do with the 
motive power and cars that perform the 
essential and basic function in railroad 
transportation. It might be fair to say 
that no railroad can be better than its 
equipment. That means the suitability of 
adequate equipment, the condition of it, and 
even its appearance to the traveling and 
shipping public. 

You and your committees have done an 
outstanding job in producing improved per- 
formance through new mechanical and elec- 
tronic developments. You deserve the ap- 
plause and the appreciation of the whole in- 
dustry. You deserve continuing support, 
and I say continuing support because the 
necessity for further improvements is a con- 
stant one. There are great challenges be~- 
fore you. 

We are in a brandnew era of railroad 
transportation. An era that demands good 
clean, comfortable, and pleasant passenger 
service. An era that puts emphasis on fast, 
dependable freight service and intensified 
efforts to reduce costs of operation and 
maintenance. An era where we must recog« 
nize the inaction of Congress to give us fully 
adequate remedies to provide competitive 
equality with other forms of transportation. 
A keenly competitive era in which we must 
do more things to help ourselves, both 
servicewise, ratewise, and costwise. A good 
service and competitive rates are necessary 
to attract more business and a sustained 
high volume is needed for efficient utilization 
of the plant and lower costs per ton-mile. 
Costs for ratemaking purposes should be 
based upon the increased volume that could 
be attracted rather than upon statistics of 
the past without inclusion of that volume— 
only in this way can the public receive the 
benefit of the most economical form of trans- 

portation. . 

Yes, we are in a new era—an era of faster 
freight trains to try to give better and more 
reliable service than our competitors on the 
highways. We are convinced it is regaining 
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business and certainly it is arresting further 
erosion of traffic we have been handling. 
Within the past 16 months, since March 
1958, the freight train schedules between 
Illinois functions and California have been 
reduced by 2 days westbound and 1 day east- 
bound, Back in 1926 there was much ado 
about the Santa Fe Chief being put on a 
62-hour schedule from Chicago to Los 
Angeles—today we run freight trains faster 
than that. This is of interest to you because 
the expedited schedules call for freight 
equipment to be in good condition, and to 
avoid undesirable delays en route they call for 
closer attention to inspections at originating 
and intermediate points, particularly inspec- 
tions of the running gear. Especially is that 
true with respect to journal boxes. 

I need not teH this group that the No. 1 
operating problem today continues to be 
the hotbox. A satisfactory solution of that 
problem at a reasonable cost which would 
promote early application to all cars is 
probably the greatest single challenge be- 
fore you, the suppliers, and the people en- 
gaged in research, Although many experi- 
ments have been made with oil specifica- 
tions, controlled clearances, journal lubri- 
cating devices, and other arrangements, the 
age-old problem becomes more acute and 
of more serious consequence to dependable 
operations. The facts are, however, that the 
figures show @ worse performance in 1958, 
measured in car miles per hotbox, than the 
industry had 5 years ago. Our own figures 
show a poorer performance than we had 
18 or 20 years ago. I relaize that faster 
schedules, reduced terminal time at inter- 
mediate points, and perhaps heavier load- 
ing, have not been conducive te a better 
record. These circumstances strongly sug- 
gest that without your untiring and com- 
mendable efforts a more troublesome com- 
parison might exist, still it may well be a 
case where engineering and research on this 
particular subject have not kept pace with 
the tempo of modern transportation. So 
far, the roller bearing appears to be the 
nearest approach to elimination of hotboxes, 
but the roller bearing is a very expensive 
item—it would cost upward of $1.5 billion 
to change out all of the old freight cars in 
the country—$1.5 billion that the railroads 
do not have to spend. Despite the initial 
cost, we on the Santa Fe consider the prob- 
lem of such importance that the 2,400 new 
freight cars in our 1959 program will be 
equipped with roller bearings, except for 
96 cars that we purchased “off the shelf” in 
order to obtain quick delivery. I am sure 
the friction bearing problem will come in 
for lengthy and serious discussion in your 
further meetings at this session. It is of 
growing importance that a suitable remedy 
be found, and the sooner the better. 

Another serious problem confronting the 
railroads, and the whole economy for that 
matter, is inflation. It seems to me that 
the inflationary trend is going to be with 
us for a long time. The constant pressure 
for higher costs of labor and material and 
more and more spending by Federal and 
local governments is taking us down a road 
that is certain to bring severe results to the 
Nation’s economy and its people, just as it 
-has done in other countries where inflation 
has run its course. The cost basis today is 
pricing much business out of the market 
and pricing our people out of jobs. There 
are hundreds of examples of the growing 
sale of foreign goods in this country. To 
mention one—just day before yesterday, I 
saw a newspaper statement that some 45,000 
tons of European steel have been unloaded 
at Chicago in the.49 days since ocean ships 
began arriving here on May 4. The account 
said “the threat of a steel strike, of course, 
is a factor to be considered, but the pri- 
mary reason for the influx of foreign steel 
is that much of it can be delivered at the 
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port of Chicago at a cost less than it can 
be bought at an American mill.” That is 
true also with reference to Japanese steel 
which is being sold at Chicago for less than 
it can be produced in mills right here at 
home. 

It is no secret that many purchasers are 
going to the foreign markets. One large 
concern made a statement this month that 
the foreign production not only increases 
current stock but also the price is better 
and it helps establish supply sources less 
likely to be choked off by strikes. Is there 
any wonder we have unemployment? It has 
to stop somewhere. 

The inflationary spiral that is so common 
to all industry is making it increasingly 
dificult for the railroads to have available 
funds for all desirable and needed improve- 
ments. It is probably appropriate to say 
that the increases on the railroads have just 
about followed the national pattern in other 
basic industries. However, it is fair to say 
also that this inflationary spiral hits an in- 
dustry like the railroads harder where prices 
are not so easily nor readily adjustable, and 
where labor costs take up such a large pro- 
portion of operating revenues. 

These pressures bear more heavily on the 
railroads too because of the high ratio of 
investment in physical plant and equipment 
and the necessity for carrying on a sub- 
stantial capital expenditure program on a 
regular basis. To illustrate the long-term 
cumulative effect of competitive conditions 
and constantly rising costs of doing busi- 
ness. I would like to give you a comparison 
that seems particularly revealing. Back in 
1929, our best peacetime year prior to World 
War II, the Santa Fe had 16.6 billion revenue 
freight ton-miles. In 1958 this increased to 
33.2 billion. Total revenues amounted to 
$267 million in 1929 with a net railway op- 
erating income of $68.6 million. By 1958 the 
total revenues were $595 million, over two 
times as large as 1929, yet the net railway 
operating income was actually less at $63.3 
million, even after including $8.5 million of 
a temporary nature by reason of tax amor- 
tization of certain facilities for which neces- 
sity certificates were granted. 

We have had no increase in our take- 
home pay despite the fact that the physical 
volume of business doubled from 1929 to 
1958 when measured in revenue ton-miles 
handled, and despite the further fact that 
the total money investment in road and 
equipment went from $1,094 million to 
$1,860 million, an increase of 68 percent. 

Now, when it is considered that we need 
to provide modern equipment and facilities 
at several times the costs of the late twen- 
ties to handle an increased physical volume, 
the squeeze that is taking place becomes 
abundantly clear. 

Rate increases based on merely absorbing 
higher operating costs, even if they are 
timely and adequate to do that, add nothing 
at all to the net income and the financial 
ability to make capital improvements. De- 
preciation accruals, based as they are on 


, original costs, do not come anywhere near 


providing the 
alone. 

Probably the most interesting feature of 
the comparisons between 1929 and 1958 is 
that, even with the increased volume, we 
were able to come as close as we did to the 
net railway operating income of 1929, in 
view of the terrific increases in the costs of 
wages, materials and taxes. How we were 
able to show even this inadequate result is 
somewhat of a long story, but, in a few 
words, it stems from doing things to help 
ourselves. 

It is reflected in a comparison showing 
16,109 fewer employees in 1958 to handle ap- 
proximately twice the physical volume. It 
is reflected in a comparison of freight gross 
ton-miles per train-hour—a commonly ac- 
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cepted index of efficiency combining both 
the train load and train speed—which in- 
creased 160 percent over 1929. Briefly, these 
are the results of a concerted program of 
modernization and improvement of the 
physical plant with the adoption of new 
technologies and techniques, in which the 


" group here today has had such an important 


part. 

Of course, productivity has increased but 
wage increases have far outdistanced that 
improvement. In the post-war period since 
1946, our wages per hour paid for have in- 
creased from $1.14 to $2.49, a rise of 120 per- 
cent. One measure of productivity, that is 
car miles per hour paid for, has increased 
65 percent. The real index—the one that 
affects the results—is car miles per dollar of 
wages paid. That has gone down 25 percent 
in this period. 

The inflationary pressures are felt keenly 
in our financial ability to make capital ex- 
penditures. We are providing many ex- 
pensive freight cars especially designed to 
take care of the particular needs of ship- 
pers, including, of course, the popular DF 
or damage free cars, mechanical refrigerator 
cars, covered hopper cars, covered gondolas, 
air-slide cars, and new shock control cars 
utilizing a sliding underframe principle. 

The cost of new freight cars today is sim- 
ply amazing in relation to prior periods. 
The cars we have in our 1959 program will 
come at an average price per car of $15,000. 
Increased effort needs to be directed to re- 
ducing substantially this initial cost through 
improved design, use of lighter but stronger 
metals and alloys, and improved techniques 
in car production. Increased efforts should 
be directed to getting greater utilization of 
freight cars through reduction of bad order 
time and through designs that will serve 
multiple purposes and reduce empty return 
mileage of special equipment. 

The railroad today is vastly different from 
the railroad of 1929 when we had no such 
things as centralized traffic control, diesel 
locomotives, air conditioned passenger cars, 
radio communication, mechanized mainte- 
nance and freight handling equipment and 
the many other improvements in common 
use today. If we were still operating at the 
efficiency levels of 1929, or the middle forties 
for that matter, we would have an overall 
deficit of many millions of dollars. 

This is mentioned to show that, as we 
march ahead with modernization and try to 
keep step with new equipment and methods, 
we can never consider the job fully com- 
pleted, because what was modern yesterday 
may be obsolete tomorrow. The past has 
seen great changes in the railroads, but it 
takes a terrific amount of money to-keep 
going ahead with the improvements needed 
to maintain the type of up-to-date service 
that will attract revenues and translate a 
part of those revenues into earnings. 

A continued improvement program is not 
just a desirable thing—it is an essential ele- 
ment in a railroad’s survival. Funds for 
improvements come from three sources: (1) 
Depreciation accruals that are allowed as a 
charge against earnings during the life of 
the various units of property; (2) earnings 
retained after payment of Federal income 
taxes; and (3) borrowing—the repayment 
of which must ultimately come from earn- 
ings. 

Depreciation accruals are quite unrealistic. 
Vhey completely disregard what should be 
the first essential of any business concern, 
that is, it should cover its full cost of merely 
perpetuating the business before it can be 
considered to have made a profit or to have a 
taxable income. To the extent that depreci- 
ation accruals fail to provide money for re- 
placements to stay in business, the profits 
are overstated and largely taxed away. This 
is tantamount to a drastic and continuing 
capital levy. These false profits are treated 
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and taxed as real profits, but actually they 
must be used as one of the costs of remain- 
ing in business. Somehow, we should be 
able to stop overstating taxable railroad 
profits and quit treating this capital con- 
sumption as taxable earnings. 

We had hopes of getting some help from 
Congress that would have gone a long way 
toward remedying this undesirable situa- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the Smathers 
bill, as it came out of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce last 
year, contained a provision for a construc- 
tion reserve "which would have permitted us 
to set aside funds for capital improvements 
and deduct them from taxable income of 
the year, with the requirement that they 
be used for such improvement purposes 
within a 5-year period. If not so used in 
5 years, the funds would then become tax- 
able with certain penalties. 

Because of the opinion that the construc- 
tion reserve fund constituted a tax measure 
and should have originated in another com- 
mittee of Congress, the provision was lost by 
an amendment on the Senate floor, which 
eliminated it from the bill without prejudice. 

Such a construction reserve would enable 
management to plan ahead and undertake 
desirable improvements necessary to ade- 
quately meet transportation demands. With 
such a reserve I am confident the industry 
would do much more modernization and re- 
placement and would do it faster. 

Congress provided treatment somewhat 
similar to the construction reserve in the 
Merchant Marine Act and, of course, every- 
one is familiar with the substantial public 
expenditures being devoted to waterways, 
highways, and airways. Last year the Secre- 
tary of Commerce placed before Congress a 
5-year, $2,783-million program aimed at mod- 
ernizing the Nation’s air traffic control and 
navigation systems. 

I mention these programs only for the pur- 
pose of making a significant contrast. They 
represent advance appropriation of tax 
money for improvements relating solely to 
transportation. All the railroads ask is some 
advance treatment of their own money, also 
for improvements relating to transportation. 

In my opinion, there is no subsidy or Gov- 
ernment gift at all attached to the construc- 
tion reserve proposal. No more than the cost 
of the property, less salvage, can ever be 
deducted through depreciation charges. The 
actual cost is simply deducted sooner. De- 
preciation, however timed, is an expense, or 
a cost of doing business. It represents the 
annual estimate of value used up by wear 
and tear and obsolescence of property de- 
voted to and used in the business. It is just 
as much a cost of conducting a business and 
just as much a deductible expense as the 
wages paid to the crew that handles the 
equipment. Each dollar of depreciation, just 
like each dollar of wages, properly reduces 
the Federal income tax by 52 cents. 

There is no argument at all as to the 
amount of the deduction or the legitimacy 
of it. The question relates simply to the 
period of time in which the taxpayer is al- 
lowed to take it. What he takes now, he can- 
not get later. Certainly there would be no 
long-term loss of tax revenue to the Gov- 
ernment. Quite likely, there would be no 
immediate loss or sharp decline in tax reve- 
hue. There might even be an immediate 
increase in tax receipts, as conceivably the 
adoption of the construction reserve could so 
stimulate capital expenditures as to put tax- 
able income in the hands of builders and 
suppliers and their employees right down to 
the source of raw materials to such an extent 
that the Federal Treasury would realize 
greater net tax receipts. 

I said earliersthe provision for a construc- 
tion reserve was struck from the Smathers 
bill without prejudice. The question is— 
without prejudice to whom? We had hopes 
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this provision would receive favorable con- 
sideration in the current Congress. Instead 
of something helpful, the railroad legisla- 
tion that has come out of this Congress 
further added to the burdens of the rail- 
roads. You are all familiar with the recent 
amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act 
and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which increased payroll taxes quite sub- 
stantially, far above the payroll taxes in 
nonrailroad industry. An increase that will 
in time range from $120 million to $200 mil- 
lion per year. We had rather anticipated 
some increase from this Congress, but the 
size of it came as quite a jolt. 

There was a modified versioh of amend- 
ments under consideration by the House that 
would have been less expensive by about $60 
million per year. A more rigid and costly 
bill was passed by the Senate in a near-rec- 
ord time of something like 15 minutes, and 
this was almost immediately adopted by the 
House with little debate. Then it was signed 
into law without comment. Thus, we find 
the industry that is least able to bear added 
tax burdens being saddled with the greatest 
of these. While I never want to see railroad 
employees treated any worse than any other 
workers, still I think the railroads are not so 
prosperous that they can be expected to pay 
far more than other industry for unemploy- 
ment insurance, which is now extended 
from 26 weeks to 39 or 52 weeks, depending 
upon length of service. Why did we get this 
treatment at Washington? It boils down to 
the only explanation I have heard—political 
expediency. An interpretation of political 
expediency includes expected popularity at 
the polls in the next election. Assuming 
that to be accurate, then in a very broad 
sense the railroad industry, through this in- 
crease in payroll taxes, is making an enforced 
contribution of at least $60 million per 
annum for political purposes. Who said a 
corporation cannot legally contribute to such 
causes? _ 

This added tax of s0 many millions per 
year takes money that the railroads could 
use to good advantage in strengthening 
their competitive position so as to hire more 
people. Actually, it works against the very 
interests of railroad employment. It is 
clear that Government is hopeful that indus- 
try will continue to spend large sums for ex- 
pansion and improvement in the interest of 
sustaining employment and production. 
Yet, it is not nearly so clear how the rail- 
roads are presumed to continue such outlays 
when Government itself aspires to spend at 
its own discretion so large a proportion of 
the profits produced by taxpaying businesses. 

As I said before, we are in a new era of 
railroad transportation. An era of great op- 
portunity and continuing progress, much of 
which starts with you who are here today. 
All of us must be alert to new methods and 
new ideas. I have confidence that with fair 
treatment, the unbounded determination to 
accomplish progress in railroading will 
measure up to the challenges of the future. 





Soviet Newspaper Assails Role USIA 
Plays 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 


have here an article which appeared to- 
day in the New York Herald Tribune, 
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written by Mr. Tom Lambert of that 
newspaper’s Moscow bureau, and head- 
lined “Soviet Paper Assails Role USIA 
Plays—U.S. Agency Raked for Anti-Red 
Work.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the clipping appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp at the close of my remarks. 

The Tribune item reports that the 
All-Union Society of Political and Scien- 
tific Knowledge published in the most 
recent issue of its monthly review Inter- 
national Life an article which attacked, 
in some length and detail, our Informa- 
tion Agency. The semischolarly treat- 
ment went to considerable pains to define 
the purpose and operations of the USIA 
throughout the world, emphasizing the 
Agency’s dual role of combating commu- 
nism through explaining the true nature 
and merits of the capitalistic system and 
through its vigorous promotion of Ameri- 
can foreign policy among peoples of 
foreign lands. 

The Soviet article pointed out that the 
USIA is very active throughout the 
world; that it presents its propaganda 
like real facts. It paid tribute to its 
audience emphasis, and even observed 
biliously that the Agency publicizes the 
peace movement of the world as a weapon 
of Moscow. 

Mr. Lambert writes from Moscow: 

An attack here on the USIA can be con- 
sidered a compliment to its effectiveness, 
especially in the ideological field. 


Such coverage in one of the Soviet’s 
top-caliber propaganda organs, Mr. 
President, represents a fine—if back- 
handed—tribute to the work of the 
USIA. Indeed, considering the totali- 
tarian personality of her cultural organi- 
zations and the outright control Russia 
holds over her press, the appearance of 
the article Mr. Lambert writes about con- 
stitutes evidence of effectiveness of the 
highest degree. The various programs 
implementing our country’s overall 
foreign policy do not get under the Com- 
munists’ skin unless they are successful. 

Here is high praise indeed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, demonstrating the fearful respect 
the Soviet high command has for the 
USIA. I call it to the attention of the 
Senate as proof of the fine work our 
overseas information program continues 
to do. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, July 
16, 1959] z 
Sovret Paper Assaits Rote USIA Prayrs— 
U.S. Acency RAKED For ANTI-RED WorRK 
(By Tom Lambert) 

Moscow, July 15.—Often assailed in Con- 
gress as a boondoggle, ineffective, and ex- 
pensive, the U.S. Information Agency has 
just come under brisk attack here for its 
vigorous promotion of American foreign 
policy and its campaigns against commu- 
nism. 

If some Congressmen think the USIA’s 
efforts are fruitless, that feeling is not 
shared by one of the Soviet Union's high- 
brow propaganda organs, the All-Union So- 
clety of Political and Scientific Knowledge. 

Writing in the latest issue of the society's 
monthly publication, International Life, A. 
Gromoy evinces considerable unease about 
the USIA'’s work, which he sees as two- 
pronged:; 
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First, to praise capitalism in the United 
States and “to slander socialism (commu- 
nism) and the Communist Party.” 

Second, to “justify the aggressive foreign 
policy of the United States and to pose the 
foreign policy of the U.S.S.R. as aggressive.” 


NOTES ROLE IN TV 


An attack here on the USIA can be con- 
sidered a compliment to its effectiveness, 
especially in the ideological field. 

Mr. Gromov noted soberly that the USIA 
is active in foriegn television, “supplying 
foreign countries with propaganda films,” 
and in radio and publishing. He reported 
that the USIA is “very active in all coun- 
tries of the world,” and is particularly busy 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, The 
USIA’s aim, he alleged, is to try to dominate 
the information mediums of other countries. 

In another backhanded compliment to 
the USIA, Mr. Gromov said the Agency tries 
to consider the cultural and other features 
of other nations in which it disseminates 
information; that it tries to influence for- 
eign trade unions, businessmen, and some 
political organizations, and that it attempts 
to present its information about the United 
States not as propaganda, but “like real 
facts.” 

RECALLS A NIXON TRIP 


This appraisal from the Soviet Union, a 
veteran in propaganda, cannot but please 
the American USIA specialists as a tribute to 
their choice of audience. 

Mr. Gromov told his readers that the USIA 
is flexible. The agency jumped into an ex- 
tensive campaign to combat anti-American- 
ism in Latin America after Vice President 
Nrxon’s visit touched off demonstrations 
against him and the United States, the Soviet 
writer reported. Likewise, he said, the USIA 
began emphasizing abroad the achievements 
of Negroes in the United States after the 
Little Rock incident. 

He said also that the USIA was working 
diligently in foreign nations accepting Ameri- 
can missile bases to convince the people of 
those lands that such bases were deterrents 
to aggression. The Soviet Union, of course, 
views installation of such bases as aggressive 
and warlike. 


SUSPICIOUS OF “VOICE” 


Mr. Gromov was suspicious but not violent, 
about the Voice of America. He said the 
Voice “and all its private branches” are not 
averse to distorting facts, but noted “in re- 
cent times the ruling circles of the United 
States tried to make all the programs more 
objective.” 

There was a catch in this move, however, 
he declared. 

The “ruling circles” now prefer that “the 
most provocative broadcasts be made by 
other stations, which are formally consid- 
ered private, but are subsidized by the State 
budget of the United States.” He apparently 
was referring to such institutions as Radio 
Free Europe, Radio Liberation and others 
engaged in anti-Communist information pro- 
grams. 

DUAL ROLE SEEN 


As Mr. Gromov viewed it, the USIA has a 
dual offensive-defensive role in U.S. foreign 
policy. 

Defensively, he said, the USIA’s job is to 
retrieve American prestige in the foreign 
policy field. 

Its “activity is in direct proportion to the 
decrease of influence of the United States,” 
he asserted, “to neutralize the defeats of 
Washington’s foreign policy.” He implied 
that publication of the Soviet Union’s 7-year 
plan was a defeat for American foreign policy, 
and reported that there had been a counter 
move in Washington to expand and invigor- 
ate the USIA to tell abroad more of the 
American story. 

The USIA, he wrote, is on the offensive in 
Asia and Africa, pumping out millions of 
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books in English and the local languages 
about the United States. 
DISTORTION CHARGED 

In Africa, he continued, the USIA is work- 
ing “to drive out the European colonizers” 
and institute American “rule over the black 
continent.” 

Mr. Gromov complained also that the 
USIA publishes various anti-Communist 
tracts, that it distorts Marxist-Leninist 
teachings as old and outmoded, and that it 
gives advice on how to struggle against com- 
munism. 

He grumbled that the USIA labels “the 
peace movement of the world as a weapon of 
Moscow.” 





Let’s Get Acquainted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, on June 
22, many Members of the Congress and 
myself attended a breakfast given by the 
American Seed Trade Association. It 
was their first effort to bring to the 
knowledge of the Congress that there 
was such an association in existence and 
of the few things that they had done for 
agriculture. One of the highlights of 
the meeting was the address by their 
past president, Mr. Charles B. Mills. It 
was a nice talk full of facts and several 
stories intermingled which made it very 
interesting. 

I thought the Members of Congress 
who were not there should have the op- 
portunity of knowing what Mr. Mills 
had to say and I request it be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Mills’ talk follows: 

Ler’s Get ACQUAINTED 
(By Charles B. Mills) 


I would hate to have you think that the 
seed trade is no more intelligent than the 
present speaker. There are only a few 
reasons why I was asked to occupy this spot: 
(1) I don’t talk very long; (2) I don’t give 
you anything weighty to create worry or re- 
tard your digestion; (3) I am from a small 
midwestegn town where we don’t claim to 
have the solution to the world’s problems. 
We just help create them; (4) I represent the 
grass division of the industry, which is about 
as low down as you can get. 

I am told it is never safe and certainly not 
popular to try to impress, though confiden- 
tially the seed trade considers itself the 
world’s most vital industry. So naturally, I 
would like to make our guests realize that 
there is a seed industry in the United States 
and that it is handling the truly basic com- 
modity, for without seed—there would ke no 
food. Thus seed is the very source of life. 
This industry, therefore, is charged with the 
responsibility of seeing that seed is always 
available to take care of our ever-increasing 
population. If that be modesty, please make 
the most of it. 

It was stated recently on the Garry Moore 
show that 35 firms control field, grain, garden, 
and grass seeds, so that within their hands 
lies the destiny of all America. In other 
words, if these 35 firms say you don’t eat— 
you don’t. Of course, we're all safe, because 
they want to eat, too. I suspect that all 35 
firms are represented here this morning. in 
which case I want to remind them that there 
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are persons here, also, who can make their 
actions illegal, so don’t become overly im- 
pressed with your authority. 

We like to think that this association is 
not guilty of what the late Charles Ketter- 
ing called grooved-in thinking. He illu- 
strated it by saying that sometime prior to 
1910 he addressed a group of electrical engi- 
neers in Detroit, and among other things in- 
formed them it would soon be ‘possible to 
start an automobile without cranking it. 
His audience was so skeptical that one man 
actually arose and moved that they adjourn 
rather than listen to such eyewash. Mr. Ket- 
tering was also informed by leading paint 
manufacturers that to paint a car properly, 
26 days were required and that Kettering was 
wasting his time trying to lower the time 
factor. One did admit that he might by 
superhuman effort lower the time by 2 hours. 
The ultimate today is 1 hour, thanks to a 
man who was never guilty of grooved-in 
thinking. 

Like other successful American businesses, 
the seed industry has moved steadily ahead, 
benefiting from extensive research, even 
though in the case of agricultureal and 
horticultural products, it always seems very 
pokey. 

Thanks to advances in agriculture, we are 
producing bigger crops with less seed on 
fewer acres. That’s a hard record to beat. 
And I think it may be safely said even within 
a half mile of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, that our industry itself has been re- 
sponsible for much of the progress and the 
forward thinking which has resulted in pro- 
ducing better strains of everything we sell. 

My own interesct has been grass for beauty’ 
rather than for eating, although I am told 
that grass contains every element man needs 
to survive. So if occasionally some of you 
folks in public life get turned out to pasture, 
please keep in mind that it is not a starva- 
tion assignment. 

Some of you seedsmen have heard me say 
that grass plays a vital part in man’s life 
from the cradle to the grave. Actually, it 
does not stop there. Considering that the 
grave needs grass, we have one of the few 
businesses where people can still use our 
products after they are deceased. 

According to George Washington, “In a 
free republican government, you cannot re- 
strain the voice of the mutlitude. Every man 
will speak as he thinks, or more properly, 
without thinking, and consequently will 
judge of effects without attending to their 
cause.” What I think George meant is that 
things can get pretty loused up before we 
know what’s causing it. This has been 
known to happen even in the seed business. 
One of the greatest causesof grief these days 
is no doubt the result of taking action with- 
out having all the facts. I make that state- 
ment not only because it is true, but also be- 
cause it gives me a chance to tell the follow- 
ing story: 

A certain minister was getting concerned 
about the lack of knowledge of the scriptures 
among grade children, so he invited himself 
to visit the sixth grade of his local school. 
At the proper time he arose with great dignity 
and called up a promising looking boy in the 
first row to do likewise. “Young man,” be- 
gan the minister in a stern voice, “Do you 
know who destroyed the walls of Jericho?” 
The boy hesitated for a few seconds and then 
made the bold assertion that he had had 
nothing to do with the vandalism—in fact 
he didn’t even know who the Jerichos were. 

This made the minister even more certain 
that he was proving his point. So he con- 
ferred with the boy’s teacher and told her of 
his concern. Miss Jones was very forthright. 
She let it be known that the youth was one 
of her prize pupils and a symbol of honesty. 
“If he says he had nothing to do with it,” 
she insisted, “then I’m willing to guarantee 
that he didn’t.” Our visitor seemed to be 
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getting nowhere so he carried the case up 
to the school principal. Here was a man 
who stood squarely behind his teachers. 

“Miss Jones is one of my best,” he asserted 
proudly. “If she is willing to accept the 
word of that boy that he didn’t do it—then I 
also say he didn’t.” 

Still convinced that he had a mission to 
perform, the confused minister went next to 
the president of the school board. Now he’d 
get some results. He had an interesting 
listener. The story was unfolded step by step 
and here was the board chairman’s response. 
“The board of education is a responsible con- 
stituency. It stands back of its principals 
and teachers. Regardless of how those walls 
were damaged—if you'll submit a bill to the 
secretary of the board, we'll remit in full.” 

Perhaps I should be allowed one example 
within the industry. Back at the beginning 
of the last war, and we hope it was the last 
one, we received an inquiry from an Army 
Air Force installation in one of the New Eng- 
land States. It called for 5,000 or 10,000 
pounds of Bermudagrass seed. I reported 
that we didn’t handle it, but might venture 
the information that it just wasn’t the grass 
for a cold climate. I’m sure my advice wasn’t 
appreciated and no doubt some fellow seeds- 
man filled the order. Just for curiosity, I 
made inquiry concerning the background of 
the lieutenant who signed the inquiry. It 
developed that he came from Louisiana and 
no doubt with justifiable pride, wanted to 
duplicate the ground cover of his home State. 
Unfortunately, he hadn’t brought the 
weather with him. 

Perhaps the need to know more about each 
other’s affairs is reason enough for us to get 
a@ little closer to the place where things are 
likely to happen, and closer to the people who 
help make them happen. I have no specific 
case to recite and even if I knew one, I 
wouldn’t mention it because this is a gather- 
ing devoid of worrysome situations. We 
would like to go away from here feeling that 
we know each other better and have acquired 
mutual respect for each others problems. 
Who knows, you people in Government may 
have almost as many of them as we do. 





, 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat Asks, “Does 
Congress Have the Courage?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, with 
the labor bill expected to reach the floor 
of the House next week, I believe all 
Members of the House should have the 
opportunity to read and study an excel- 


-lent article by Senator Jonn L. McCLeL- 


LAN which appeared in last Sunday’s 
issue of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

All of us know of the magnificent job 
done by Senator:McC3Le.tan and his 
committee colleagues in their conduct 
of the 2-year investigation of improper 
practices in the labor-management field. 

Likewise, the conclusions he has 
reached and the proposals he has made 
for corrective legislation deserve our 
thoughtful consideration. 

Last year, on May 14 and again on 
August 18, I urged my colleagues in the 
House ot give their support to a strong 
and effective labor bill. 
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The additional evidence produced 
since then by Senator MCCLELLAN’s com- 
mittee increases the urgency of action 
on our part. 

I am including in these remarks the 
Globe-Democrat article by Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN as well as a thought-provoking 
Globe-Democrat editorial, titled “Mc- 
CLELLAN’s Vibrant Challenge,” in the 
same issue: 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, July 
12, 1959] 


Doges Concress Have THE Guts To Do Irs 
Dutry?—McCLELLAN SOUNDS CALL FoR LAW 
To PROTECT PUBLIC AND WORKERS AGAINST 
ABUSES BY UNIONS 


(By Senator JoHn L. MCCLELLAN, Chair- 
man, the Senate Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor-Manage- 
ment Field) 


If the Congress does not have the guts to 
do its duty and pass a strong labor bill, then 
this country is in a pitiful condition. 

For more than 2 years, the Senate Select 
Investigating Committee of which I have 
been chairman has worked to provide the 
facts about imprope? practices in the labor- 
management field. 

We have heard more than 1,400 witnesses 
under oath. We have filled 45 volumes with 
the printed record of public hearings. 

The record is clear, and it is available to 
Members of Congress as well as to everyone 
else. 

The record shows, to a shocking degree, 
flagrant abuses, corruption, and exploita- 
tion, including the denial of basic human 
rights to union members. 

These evils are admitted. Their existence 
cannot be challenged or denied. Indeed, 
they are spread so fully and extensively on 
the public record it seems to me only a most 
stupid fool or irresponsible liar would at- 
tempt to deny they are prevalent in some 
areas. 

These conditions should no longer be 
tolerated. The American people, in my 
judgment, want this present session of Con- 
gress to act and to pass effective remedial 
legislation. 

But there are those on both sides of the is- 
sue, representing labor and management, 
who apparently do not want any bill passed 
at this session of Congress. 

For a long time I had hopes—and I think 
the country was led to beligve—that the Con- 
gress would receive at least some measure 
of cooperation and support from the leader- 
ship of the AFL-CIO. 

Certainly we never expected any coopera- 
tion or assistance from the James Hoffa seg- 
ment of organized labor. But now we find 
that after a Hoffa blast at the bill passed by 
the Senate, even the leadership of the AFL- 
CIO is apparently joining in an effort to de- 
feat this legislation. 

I am disappointed, and I think the country 
is disappointed. 

To me the attitude of the honest labor 
leaders with respect to this legislation is dis- 


gusting. 
CITIZENS SHOCKED 

Instead of opposing the bill, they should 
be helping the Congress to amend it where 
necessary and strengthen it, to the end that 
we may drive the crooks out of organized 
labor and restore decent operation and ad- 
ministration in those union affairs where 
corrupt and racketeering practices now pre- 
vail. 

Must the Congress throw up its hands 
and quit, or shall the Congress accept the 
challenge and, as legislators and representa- 
tives of the American people, exert the most 
ingenuity and talent we possess to write 
legislation to deal with this problem? 

As I have stated on the floor of the Sen~ 
ate, and before the House Labor Commit~- 
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tee, the citizens of this country have been 
shocked and nauseated by the disclosure 
of abuses which have been perpetrated upon 
the working people in some labor unions by 
the thugs who have muscled into power and 
who masquerade as labor leaders and as 
friends of working people. 

The forms these impositions and dbuses 
have taken have become familiar to all of 
us by countless repetitions. They include: 

The capture or purchase of local unions. 


The denial of democratic processes in the . 


unions. 

The denial of freedom of speech and free- 
dom of assembly for union members. 

The denial of the right to vote and to 
have any voice in the selection of officers. 

The denial of a voice in the formulation 
and adoption of policies. 

Brutal, physical violence, vandalism, in- 
stilled fear, and economic coercion, used to 
silence objectors. 

The use in some instances of union funds 
to corrupt public officials. 

The direct extortion of money from small 
businessmen, who are peculiarly vulnerable 
to racket union shakedown tactics. 

The looting of union treasuries and wel- 
fare funds. 

The use of trusteeships for power pur- 
poses. 

Forcible top-down organization by com- 
pelling employers to violate the legal and 
moral rights of their employees by delivering 
them under contract to the unions—with- 
out the employees’ knowledge in many in- 
stances, and in other cases against their will 
and without their consent. 

The appointment of known criminals and 
unreformed convicts to positions of trust and 
authority over rank-and-file union members. 

The objections is raised many times, “‘Well, 
this only applies to a small segment of 
labor.”’ 

LAWS NECESSARY 


We pass laws against theft, burglary, and 
murder, not because a majority of the people 
are criminals, but because there is a minority 
element that must be curbed. 

Without laws against such crimes, the 
criminal element would take over and de- 
throne law and order and decent society. 

Without adequate legislation to protect 
honest and decent unionism and union 
members, there is danger that the under- 
world element and the racketeers will gobble 
up the George Meany’s and the other leaders 
who represent the best in organized labor, 
rob them of their ‘power, and finally gain a 
stranglehold on the economy of our country. 

We do not need laws against thievery for 
95 percent of the people of this country. 
We do not need laws for the unions that 
want to do right and treat their members 
as human beings and respect their rights. 

It is that other minority percentage that 
is telling the AFL-CIO to go to blazes with 
its code of ethics, and that says, “We will run 
our unions to suit ourselves.” 


TWO FACTS EMERGE 


Two main facts emerge from the long rec- 
ord the Senate committee has compiled: 

1. Almost invariably the abuses, the com- 
pulsions, thievery, thuggery, skulduggery and 
sometimes skull-splitting tactics are 
practiced against workers. 

2. The arbitrary powers over workers thus 
acquired by such tactics almost invariably 
are used—or misused—for personal ag- 
grandizement, power, and personal enrich- 
ment. 

Some of the so-called unions that resort 
to such acts are, in fact, more like businesses 
operated for private profit rather than 
unions for the benefit and welfare of the 
workers. 

The profit is made and goes into the hands 
of individuals by the ruthless exploitation of 
workers and by the cynical perversion of 
unionism. 
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Thus, the only resemblance between such 
corrupt unions and decent legitimate unions 
is that both are treated alike by the law. 
Both kinds have the same exemptions and 
privileges under the law. Both have the 
same unrestrained tremendous powers. 

Most unions use these powers with pro- 
priety, or at least with a measure of restraint, 
but some do not. 

It is the possession of these powers and the 
present lack of adequate regulation of them 
which invite corruption and which make the 
union movement attractive and profitable in 
some instances for exploitation by the 
racketeers, the unscrupulous, and _ the 
corrupt. 

HOW MANY VICTIMS? 

No one knows how many thousands or even 
millions of workers are the victims of such 
exploitation or how many more workers may 
readily become victimized if effective laws 
are not passed to prevent it. 

But mark this well: No one is immune. 

The invasion of unionism by thugs and 
hoodiums has gone much further and is more 
extensive than we may think. The Senate 
committee h&s barely scratched the surface. 

For every case that has been investigated, 
there are hundreds of complaints that the 
committee could not touch for lack of time 
and resvuurces, 

The complaints still come in to the com- 
mittee offices. Some are individual cases. 
Others involve entire unions. We shall never 
be able to get around to all of them. 

We do know that every worker in the 
country is a potential victim. 

Every union man who is not protected by 
effective law which he can use against beat- 
ings and tortures and job loss as reprisals 
for assembling, for speaking up in meetings, 
for making inquiry about the financial affairs 
or other actions of his union or its governing 
body, is a potential victim. 

BILL INADEQUATE 


Every citizen of the Nation is a victim to a 
degree of the consequences of the spread of 
corruption. 

The most tragic potential victim of all is 
the honest, decent, idealistic union. 

For there is a Gresham's law of people, and 
the bad will drive out the good if the incen- 
tive is present for the bad to move in. 

I supported the labor cleanup bill in its 
form as passed by the Senate. 

I would do so again. I would vote for the 
same measure if I did not have an oppor- 
tunity to vote for a stronger bill. 

That bill—Senate bill 1555, which is pend- 
ing along with others in the House Labor 
Committee—is inadequate. It does not fully 
meet the legislative needs. 

The bill will not, as it is now written, 
correct all of the evil conditions and im- 
proper practices that we know exist. 

It can be strengthened. It should be 
strengthened before it is enacted into law. 

If the House of Representatives will make 
the necessary improvements, we can yet pass 
an exceptionally good labor reform bill at 
this session of the Congress. 


PROTECTION ASKED 


The Senate Select Committee has author- 
ization from the Senate to continue its 
investigations until next January $31. 
Though there are complaints enough to 
keep us busy until long after that date, 
the committee plans to cease its activities 
by the end of this year. 

If the Congress, with the benefit of the 
record already made, fails to meet its re- 
sponsibilities and enact legislation which 
will get results, the Congress would no 
doubt still fail to do so even if we double 
the record. . 

At our hearings we have uncovered untold 
examples of such conduct as this: A union 
bully or goon walks up to a union member 
who is giving him trouble and says, “Do you 
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love your children? You know, they have 
to walk 10 blocks to school. I suggest you 
don’t be at the union meeting tomorrow 
night.” 

We have additional letters in our file 
begging us for protection in just such 
instances. 

What will the Congress tell the letter 
writers? What protection will the Congress 
give them? 

Can the Congress fail and neglect to act 
without silently acquiescing in such deeds 
and condoning them? 

What do you think? 

It should not, it must not falter or fail. 


McCLELLAN’S VIBRANT CHALLENGE 


Deep and righteous anger suffuses the 
article by Senator JoHN L. MCCLELLAN writ- 
ten for the Globe-Democrat and appearing 
in this issue. The Arkansas Democrat, for 
almost 24%4 years head of the Senate Rackets 
Committee, warns unless Congress has “the 
guts” to pass a strong labor bill at this 
session, the country is in a pitiful condition. 

He is so right it hurts. Obviously it 
rowels him to the core to contemplate the 
political blocks and congressional fear of la- 
por lobbies, which threaten to kill needed 
labor legislation, or emasculate it to a dross 
of patchwork drivel. 

Chairman McCLettan has sat in these 
committee hearings for countless hours, 
listening to a parade of depravity and union 
prostitution unveiled before his committee. 
He knows the needs of labor act reform. 
Who better? 

More than 1,400 witnesses have been hailed 
before this Senate inquiry. The recital of 
malpractice and miscreance in the record is 
tremendous and shocking. 

Abuses bared includé purchase of unions, 
denial of democratic processes in unions, bar 
on unionists’ freedom of speech and ballot, 
brutal violence, dynamiting, vandalism and 
coercion, corruption of public officials, the 
looting of union treasuries, the appointment 
of known criminals to union jobs of im- 
portance and trust. 

Of the array of witnesses, 310 took the 
fifth amendment wken questioned by the 
Senators. They refused to tell anything “for 
fear their testimony might tend to incrimi- 
nate them.” Dave Beck tallied the record, 
taking the “fifth” 240 times. 

This unlidding of evil operations in labor 
heirarchies has been holding the headlines 
more than 2 years. Some of the stories un- 
folded are unbelievable scandalous. The 
The committee has spent $1,500,000 on the 
job, interviewed 40,000 persons and estab- 
lished a fantastically replete record of union 
abuse. 

Certainly the mafpractices do not apply to 
the vast majority of labor. But as the Sen- 
ator tersely observed, we don’t pass laws 
against theft or murder for the majority of 
citizens. 

Congress is reluctant to do anything about 
the situation. The 1960 election campaigns 
color its thinking; labor is a big integer in 
political opportunism. 

The Senate has passed a4 measure, which 
is far from satisfactory. It does not come 
near the recommendations of President Eis- 
enhower, and the McClellan bill of rights, 
which the Senator sought to incorporate, 
was torn to tatters by Senate vote. 

The House still has a chance to pass a 
competent bill, one which will remedy the 
injustices of labor-management operations 
to great degree; cull out criminal and un- 
scrupulous infiltration in top union eche- 
lons, give labor a democratic franchise, free 
union ballots, and public finances. 

Speculation is that the House will, to use 
the Senator’s bald words, not “have the 
guts” to adopt an effective labor act. 

Tf it hasn’t if it does not force the Senate 
to enact a law that adequately deals with the 
maze of iniquities and perversions of union 
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authority—one of the most sensational and 
valuable investigations in congressional an- 
nals will have been in dismal vain, 

The Nation will have been visited with & 
tragic show of political cynicism, | 





The Saar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, in our concern about the con- 
tinuing world crisis, we often overlook 
many encouraging developments which 
indicate clearly that the world is moving 
toward a better understanding of the 
ways of achieving peace. 

One of the recent examples of this is 
the transfer of the Saar from its auton- 
omous status to its place as a part of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, in line 
with the vote of the people of this area 
in 1955. 

The Saar land has for centuries been 
the scene of bloody battles between Ger- 
mans and Frenchmen for the control of 
this area along the border of the two 
countries. In 1944 and 1945, as a mem- 
ber of the American 3d Army, I partici- 
pated in the great destruction which was 
rendered over the Saar in the figating 
at that time. 

Today most of the wartime destruc- 
tion has been repaired, and the wartime 
bitterness has been vastly reduced. I 
think history will record that one of the 
most farsighted achievements of the 
Fourth Republic was the willingness of 
French political leaders to work out the 
agreement with Chancellor Adenauer 
which has now reached its culmination. 

As a member of the NATO Parliamen- 
tarians’ Conference, I am proud of this 
demonstration of the mutual under- 
standing and friendship that has de- 
veloped between France and Germany. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
two editorial comments on the recent 
completion of the economic incorpora- 
tion of the Saar into Germany, from 
British and American newspapers, the 
Manchester Guardian and the New York 
Times as reprinted as the guest editorial 
in the Memphis Commercial Appeal: 

QUIET REUNION 

Sunday night’s quiet change-over in the 
Saar is a striking example of the mutability 
of political passions. At midnight, the Saar’s 
customs border moved back to the frontier 


‘ with France. Politically, it has already been 


part of the German Federal Republic since 
January 1957. More time was allowed for the 
economic incorporation which has now been 
completed well ahead of schedule. On Mon- 
day the Saarlanders began to exchange their 
ffancs for marks. Some will find their wages 
going up; others are worried because their 
social benefits, particularly family allow- 
ances, will go down after an interim period. 
But there has hardly been any sign of na- 
tionalist feelings, and we may therefore be 
tempted to ignore the remarkable change in 
these matters between 1936 and 1959, In 





1935, the Saar offered the first example of 
Hitler’s influence and terror spreading beyond 
the frontiers of his power. Reunion then 
was a mere foretaste of aggression to come. 
Today it is looked upon by Frenchmen and 
Germans as a token of a new relationship 
between their two countries and as a symbol 
of common allegiance to Europe. If itis true 
that commmon memory and a common iceal— 
rather than a common blood—make a nation, 
Dr. Erhard’s prediction that economic and 
national borders will not much longer divide 
peoples in Western Europe may not be over- 
optimistic. It is also true, of course, that 
European integration is not an ideal shared 
with equal conviction by all the citizens of 
the two countries, nor have those who share 
it always the same ultimate purpose. Some 
Germans may hope to control a united 
Europe; some Frenchmen may simply hope 
to control the Germans. But who, in 1945, 
would have dared to hope that the common 
experience of Hitler’s war would carry the 
two nations so far and so quickly towards 
mutual understanding and friendship? 


Tue Saar A SYMBOL 


An event of deep symbolic significance for 
the new Europe has just taken place in the 
Saar. There, on the stroke of midnight Sun- 
day, France wrote finis to its last territorial 
dispute with Germany by turning over, 6 
months ahead of the allotted time, complete 
economic as well as political control of this 
rich borderland. By doing so it strength- 
ened still further the new French-German 
entente that is the rock on which a united 
Europe is being built, giving new hope to 
those Europeans who, in spite of a current re- 
surgence of separate nationalisms, continue 
to cling to the vision of a future United 
States of Europe. 

Like Alsace-Lorraine, the Saar has long 
been a bone of contention between France 
and Germany. By the will of its people, as 
well as by the fact of two German defeats, 
Alsace-Lorraine has returned to France. But 
the people of the Saar, voting in two plebi- 
scites in 1935 and 1955, continued to cling to 
Germany and France accepted their verdict, 
It turned over political control of the terri- 
tory to Germany on January 1, 1957, and has 
now liquidated the customs union that still 
bound the territory to France for a transition 
period of 3 years. 

The return of the Saar makes West Ger- 
many the strongest industrial power in West- 
ern Europe, so prosperous that today it has 
more job vacancies than unemployed. Fur- 
thermore, this return of the Saar, following 
a voluntary exchange of border strips be- 
tween Germany and Belgium, completes 
German reunification in the West and does 
so by the democratic process. What is more, 
it strengthens European unity and the whole 
North Atlantic Alliance that must depend on 
it. For both these reasons congratulations 
are due to President de Gaulle and Chancel- 
lor Adenauer for solving a difficult problem in 
& manner that should serve as a model for 
solving other intra-Western disputes. 





Unlocking a New Water Supply 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include in 
the Recorp the following remarks on the 
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saline water conversion program by Dr. 
A. L. Miller, a former chairman of the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs and now Director of the 
Office of Saline Water. Dr. Miller’s ad- 
dress was delivered to the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress at its 
meeting in Washington last May 15. 
UNLOCKING A NEw WATER SUPPLY 


I am delighted that you saw fit to invite 
me to address your organization on the saline 
water conversion program. This program is 
s0 frequently misunderstood, I believe I can 
safely assume there are men in your grcup 
who may ask the question: Why should we 
conduct expensive research trying to de- 
velop conversion processes for additional 
potable water when all we have to do is prop- 
erly utilize our present supplies. 

First of all, I would like to point out that 
this is not an expensive program. Since it 
was initiated in 1952, total appropriations 
amount to just $4 million. Congress has au- 
thorized but not appropriated $10 million 
for five demonstration plants. The office 
hopes that by the fall of 1960 it will have at 
least two and possibly three demonstration 
plants ready for operation, or at least in the 
advanced stages of construction, 

I will agree with the skeptics that there 
is no shortage of water. Over three-fifths of 
the globe is covered with water—far more 
than we will ever need—but most of that 
water is now unusable because of high dis- 
solved salt content. I would like to point 
out that there are many areas—not only in 
the arid deserts of the world—but here: in 
the United States as well—where drinking 
water, not to mention agricultural and in- 
dustrial water, is in short supply, available 
only at an excessive price. 

The law of supply and demand governs the 
cost of water, but it is impossible to put a 
value upon it—simply because it is a basic 
necessity of life. Without water a city or a 
nation would perish, mankind faces the same 
fate. 

The President’s Commission on Water Re- 
sources and the Geological Survey have pro- 
jected the use of fresh water in the United 
States. This survey indicated that the de- 
mand for agricultural, industrial and domes- 
tic water will increase to 597 billion galjlons 
per day in 1980, more than double our pres- 
ent rate of demand. Most of this increase 
is in the industrial category. In 1930, for all 
uses, we were using approximately 530 gal- 
lons per day per person. Today we are using 
a per capita supply for all purposes of about 
1,600 gallons a day. 

The population of the United States is pres- 

tly about 176 million. In other 10 years 
it will surpass the 200-million mark, These 
new mouths will all need water and food to 
survive. They will also make great demands 
upon industry for new products to improve 
the standards of living. 

There are a great many places along the 
shoreline that rely upon deep wells for fresh 
water, who today are finding that their sup- 
ply of water is being made unfit for use be- 
cause Overpumping has permitted salt water 
to dilute their .aquifers. The arid areas 
of the world can be made to grow and prosper 
if they are fortunate enough to obtain a sup- 
ply of fresh water. This fresh water may be 
from yet undeveloped natural sources—if 
they exist, or it may be taken from the sea 
or surrounding brackish waters by conver- 
sion. 

For the moment, accelerated development 
and wise use of our present natural supplies 
is the best answer for many areas, but there 
is a limit to that development. The hydro- 
logic cycle does not change. Areas in the 
West still receive only 10 or 12 inches of rain 
@ year even though their population has in- 
creased 55 percent since 1940. 
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Long ago, southern California had to reach 
hundreds of miles across deserts and moun- 
tains to the Colorado River to slake its grow- 
ing thirst. Once crticized as a wasteful 
overdevelopment, it is now clear that within 
10 years it will be inadequate to meet the 
growing demands of industrial and domestic 
users. 

Through an ambitious project—still to be 
authorized and estimated to cost $14, bil- 
lion—the people of southern California hope 
to develop and transport water from the 
Feather River in northern California, With- 
out discussing the pro’s and con’s of this 
venture, I think you will all agree, water 
from this project will be far more expensive 
than water now obtained from Hoover Dam. 
This is the point I want to make: new sup- 
plies of natural fresh water will be ever more 
expensive while at the same time, the cost 
of converting sea water to fresh will be com- 
ing down. In some areas these cost curves 
will cross and concerted sea water will be the 
least expensive of the two. 

There are already some areas where this 
has happened. 

A conversion plant on the arid island of 
Aruba is turning out fresh water from the 
sea at the rate of 3,500,000 gallons per day 
at a cost of $1.75 per thousand gallons. 

Compare this to the situation on St. 
Thomas in the Virgin Islands. To meet 
their water requirements in 1957, they had to 
haul 33 million gallons of water by barge 
from Puerto Rico at an average cost of $6 per 
thousand gallons. Israel, as another exam- 
ple, has developed all of her natural water 
supplies. If this bustling litle nation is to 
grow and prosper they must have more water 
and the one remaining source is the sea. 

Brewing a drink of water from the sea is 
easy—but still expensive. The saline water 
conversion program is designed to develop 
inexpensive conversion processes to produce 
potable water from ‘the sea and brackish 
waters that cover the globe. 


Much progress has been made in reduc- 
ing cost. When the program was initiated 
in 1952, the actual cost for reducing sea 
water to potable water ranged from $4 to 
$5 per 1,000 gallons.. We expect our demon- 
stration plants to do the job for about $1 per 
1,000 gallons. Converting brackish water, 
depending on the amount of dissolved salts, 
will cost from 30 to 60 cents per 1,000 gallons. 
This is well within the range and competi- 
tive with many present domestic sources of 
drinking water. 

In the United States there are 24 of the 
States that touch upon the ocean. Only 
three of these, Delaware, Alabama, and Ore- 
gon are not represented by cities bidding 
for one of the three sea water conversion 
demonstration plants Congress has author- 
ized the Department of the Interior to build. 
Our recent survey of these sites revealed 
that most bids were motivated by an urgent, 
indeed, in a few instances almost desperate, 
need for additional water supplies. For the 
same reason over 60 cities have asked to be 
considered for one of the two brackish water 
conversion plants that are authorized. 

Through the ages, natural supplies of 
water, fluctuating in an erratic manner, have 
governed the rise and fall of civilizations. 
Some of the most creative and cooperative 
ventures in the annals of human advance- 
ment were applied to the development of 
water resources. As a part of his quest for 
water, man has been trying for a long time 
to change salt water into fresh. Probably 
& lot longer than most people realize. 

Aristotle wrote about it. Caesar was able 
to obtain fresh water from the sea at Alex- 
andria. Francis Bacon discussed the problem 
in some detail in 1561. Queen Elizabeth I 
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had a standing offer of $28,000 (tax free) 
for anyone who could make the ocean water 
potable at a low cost. Thomas Jeffersen 


conducted some successful experiments in. 


1791. 

Since the Office of Saline Water was es- 
tablished it has received more than 600 sug- 
gestions for treating sea and brackish wa- 
ters. The office has actually worked on 60 
research and development contracts. At the 
present time more than 20 research activ- 
ities are being carried on at universities 
and research groups. These contracts range 
from $1,000 to $245,000. 

The Congress recognized the need for an 
economical method of producing potable 
water from salt and brackish waters, and 
in 1952, passed the first legislation on this 
subject. At the present time the Congress 
has asked that the program be accelerated 
and the Office of Saline Water is moving in 
that direction. Two of the processes to be 
utilized in the demonstration plants have 
been selected and a third is under consid- 
eration by a Process Selection Board rep- 
resenting science, industry, and government. 
A Site Selection Board composed of quali- 
fied engineers from outside government will 
meet the 16th, 18th, and 19th of May and 
it is my hope they will be able to select, at 
an early date, one or two sites from the more 
than 140 applications that have been received 
to date. 

Congress has authorized five different 
demonstration plants. The law specifies 
that we must locate a plant on the east, 
west, and gulf coasts for sea water tests. 
Two of these plants will produce at least 
a million gallons of fresh water a day. Two 
plants are authorized for the conversion of 
brackish inland water. One will be located 
in the arid areas of the Southwest, the other 
in the Northern Great Plains. One of these 
will be designed with a capacity of at least 
250,000 gallons per day. 

I am convinced that there is no limit to 
what science can accomplish when free men 
and women are able to apply their scien- 
tific and technical knowledge to the problems 
involved. Research and education are 
shortening the time and increasing the span 
of progress. However, as research in chemis- 
try and science marches on, the glassiness of 
the laboratory must sooner or later get into 
the factory for a try in the mass production 
field. The Office of Saline Water looks for 
scientific men and women who will convert 
research to reality. We are not interested 
in those who say ideas won’t work. We have 
a group of dedicated men and women in the 
Department. In addition, the office has a 
group of some 75 consultants, experts in 
their fields, who assist in making the pro- 
gram work. 

I am satisfied the cost of converting sea 
and brackish waters will be reduced. The 
final plant or plants may be a combination 
of several present methods now under con- 
sideration. 

As a physician, I can recall that the cost 
of vitamins have been reduced from dollars 
to cents as production increased. Antibio- 
tic drugs have been reduced in price by 
research. This will happen in the Office 
of Saline Water. As more plants go up, the 
cost of removing the salt will come down. 

I have great faith in the future of America 
and what will be accomplished in our efforts 
to make saline and brackish waters fit for 
human use. I am convinced that a break- 
through can well occur that will help to 
solve our prodlems. The gap between the 
present fresh water resources and the cost 
of converting water from the sea is being 
narrowed. The program, while it may not 
seem important today, will be most im- 
portant for the generations yet unborn. 


July 16 


I am hopeful that these remarks of mine 
will make the officers and membership of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, as 
well as the general public, have a keener 
appreciation of the future water needs of 
mankind. No community can grow. or 
prosper without water. Your group is dedi- 
cated to building up the resources of our 
Nation. Your work in many areas is the 
protection of damage done by uncontrolled 
forces of water. This parade of progress 
must march on. You can well join hands 
with others who are interested in a reliable 
supply of potable water. In many areas 
this will mean desalting of the sea and 
brackish waters. 

In the search for a key unlock a new 
source of water, Iam reminded of the words 
carved in stone and placed over the Speaker’s 
chair in the House of Representatives. They 
are the words of Daniel Webster: “Let us 
develop the resources of our land, call forth 
its power and build its institutions, pro- 
mote all its great interest and see whether 

- we also in our day and generation may not 
perform something worthy to be re- 
membered.” We are trying to do that, 
gentlemen, in the Office of Saline Water. 





Report of Committee on Industrial Water 
Use, Pollution Abatement, Wildlife, and 
Recreation to the 46th National Con- 
vention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress 
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HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the report which was made to 
the 46th annual national convention of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress by the permanent committee on 
industrial water use, pollution abate- 
ment, wildlife, and recreation. 

I have been honored by being ap- 
pointed as national vice president of the 
congress, and I enjoyed serving again as 
chairman of this committee, which it is 
agreed by all has rendered a distinct 
service to the people of the United 
States. 

The committee met on May 13, 1959, 
and continued in session throughout the 
day, reaching complete agreement on its 
proposed report. On May 15, at the 

* final session of the congress, the com- 
mittee’s report was presented by the vice 
chairman, Judge J. E. Sturrock, of 
Texas, and was unanimously agreed to 
by the convention. : 

I was again impressed by the keen in- 
terest shown by the committee members 
representing the many diverse geo- 
graphic areas of our country, and it was 
obvious that there is a growing aware- 
ness throughout the country of the in- 
creasing importance of this complex 
problem of sound water-use and pollu- 
tion-abatement policies and programs. 
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The report of our committee is as fol- 
lows: 
NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, 46TH 
NATIONAL CONVENTION, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
May 13-15, 1959 


(Report of committee on industrial water 
use, pollution abatement, wildlife and rec- 
reation) 

The committee reviewed its report adopted 
at the annual convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress held May 14, 
1958, and reaffirmed the broad and construc- 
tive principles for development of adequate 
water supplies set forth therein, emphasizing 
particularly the need for constructive po- 
licies relating to conservation, municipal and 
domestic use, pollution abatement, flood con- 
trol, irrigation, recreation, industrial use and 
other beneficial purposes. 

The chairman presented a record of ac- 
complishments under the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 660, providing for Federal assistance 
to communities for the construction of waste 
treatment facilities. He submitted charts 
showing comparative expenditures for such 
facilities during the 5 years 1952-56 prior to 
the enactment of Public Law 660. Contract 
awards for sewage treatment works construc- 
tion averaged $220 million annually during 
that period. In the first full year of the 
Federal grants program, 1957, construction 
expanded 58 percent over the previous an- 
nual average to reach $351 million. The sec- 
ond year of the program, 1958, brought an 
even greater increase in construction, with 
contract awards reaching $389 million—75 
percent over the earlier 5-year average. Aft- 
er only 2 years of operation the program has 
proved a great success, resulting in construc- 
tion which has cleaned up 14,000 miles of the 
Nation’s streams for a multitude of water 
uses. The great bulk of this increase in con- 
struction during 1957 and 1958 came from 
projects receiving Federal aid. These facts 
point strongly to the conclusion that if it 
had not been for these grants, sewage treat- 
ment works construction would have re- 
mained at about the average level experi- 
enced during the 5-year period preceding the 
current program. ‘ 

It is the sense of the committee that even 
the limited program permitted by Public 
Law 660 has been an outstanding success. 

The chairman called attention to the fact, 
however, that expert estimates concurred in 
the conclusion that the essential rate of con- 
struction of such facilities over the next 8 
years was of the order of $575 million annual- 
ly which will be necessary to eliminate the 
huge backlog of construction needs and pro- 
vide for plant obsolescence, replacement and 
population growth demands. These surveys 
also indicate that a doubling of present Fed- 
eral funds is necessary in order to increase 
construction to the required level of $575 
million annually. 

In the light of these facts the committee 
deplored the attitude expressed by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the President that 
Federal participation in this program should 
be discontinued. It was the sense of the 
committee that legislation should be 
promptly enacted to strengthen the provi- 
sions of existing law for dealing with this 
urgent problem, including increased Federal 
financial assistance to communities and im- 
proved enforcement procedures. In this con- 
nection, the chairman called attention to the 
principle provisions of H.R. 3610 recently re- 
ported favorably by the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 
These include: 

(1) Grants for projects in the amount of 
30 percent of the estimated reasonable cost 
thereof or $500,000, whichever is the smaller, 
with the provision that no grant of more 
than $250,000 shall be approved for a project 
in any State until all previously filed ap- 
plications from that State and political sub- 
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divisions thereof for grants not exceeding 
$250,000 have first been approved; 

(2) Municipalities to join together to 
build joint treatment facilities with the 
amount of grant allocable to each com- 
munity as if it were a separate project; 

(3) Reallocation of grant funds from 
States not using funds because of lack of 
projects to States having projects approved 
for which grants have not been made be- 
cause of lack of funds; 

(4) One hundred million dollars to be ap- 
propriated for purposes of construction 
grants for any fiscal year; and 

(5) An aggregate of $1 billion to be ap- 
propriated for such purposes. 

Thereupon, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, 1. That this committee recom- 
mends the adoption of H.R. 3610 and re- 
spectfully urges that the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress address a communi- 
cation to each member of the Congress of 
the United States strongly endorsing the 
provisions of H.R. 3610 and recommending 
its immediate enactment into law. A sug- 
gested form of letter for this purpose is at- 
tached as exhibit A to this report. 

“2. That this committee recommends the 
appropriation of $45 million for fiscal year 
1960 to implement the provisions of Public 
Law 660. 

“3. That this committee recommends an 
appeal to the Congress from the decision of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the President 
for reconsideration of the decision hereto- 
fore announced to include no funds in fu- 
ture budget estimates for Federal assistance 
in the construction of pollution abatement 
works in accordance with the principles of 
Public Law 660. 

“4, That this committee requests each 
member of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress to enlist support from Members 
of the Congress of the United States for the 
actions proposed in the preceding resolu- 
tions.” 

The attention of the committee was di- 
rected to the tong continuing problem of 
pollution of the Potomac River in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia region. It was the sense 
of the committee that sanitation standards 
in the area of the Nation’s Capitol should 
set a standard for the world and that the 
polluted condition of the Potomac River in 
the District of Columbia metropolitan area 
demanded immediate and constructive ac- 
tion by the Federal Government. The com- 
mittee was gratified to learn that a satis- 
factory plan for dealing with this problem 
had been evolved as a result of an enforce- 
ment conference held under Public Law 
660. The committee expressed satisfaction 
that as a first step improvements in the 
Blue Plains sewage treatment plant have 
been completed, but it was strongly of the 
opinion that the additional elements of the 
plan involving the' construction of a system 
of interceptor sewers should be undertaken 
promptly. 

Thereupon, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That the committee recom- 
mends to the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress the adoption of a resolution in the 
form attached to this report as exhibit B.” 


Reports from Representatives of all sec- 
tions of the Nation contained dramatic evi- 
dence of growing water problems. It is 
clear that the population of the United 
States will continue to grow rapidly, that 
the needs of industry, agriculture, and the 
general public for adequate supplies of wa- 
ter will continue to mount; that with im- 
proved means of transportation and greater 
leisure time, demands for recreational facili- 
ties for hunting, fishing, boating, and re- 
lated forms of enjoyment will grow apace, 
and that the growth of industry and popula- 
tion will aggravate and intensify the al- 
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ready serious pollution abatement problem 
confronting the Nation. Accordingly, the 
committee reaffirms its conviction that all 
uses of water are interrelated and are of 
concern to the public generally, and that 
conservation, control and equitable disposi- 
tion of our water resources are matters of 
profound interest to the development of the 
national economy and the welfare of all the 
people. It is evident that the water problem 
will become as vital to the national interest 
in 10 years as the missile program is today. 
Clearly, also the increasing pressures of var- 
ious public demands for water use urgently 
require the long-range planning and effective 
coordination to assure maximum realization 
of the public values inherent in our precious 
water resources. 

In view of the growing importance of wa- 
ter resource development, the following res- 
olutions were unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, 1. That recreation should be in- 
cluded as definitely as any other factor in the 
evaluation and programing of land and wa- 
ter development projects. 

“2. That the committee records its con- 
tinued adherence to the principle that pro- 
vision be made for storage and reservoir 
projects to increase needed low flows down- 
stream, without reimbursement, to the ex- 
tent warranted at present or during the eco- 
nomic life of the project where the benefits 
of such low flows are widespread, general and 
nonexclusive. 

“3. That the committee recommends im- 
proved coordination among the agencies at 
all levels of Government for the more effec- 
tive development and use of water resources; 
and 

“4, That the committee recommends a 
more adequate program to ascertain, as- 
semble, and disseminate in useful form basic 
data relative to surface and ground water 
resources. 

EXHIBIT A 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
assembled for its 46th annual convention in 
the City of Washington, D.C., on May 15, 
1959, has considered the growing urgency of 
the problem of water pollution abatement. 

It appears that with the rising popula- 
tion, rapidly increasing per capita water use 
and developing industrial and recreational 
needs for water, current levels of expendi- 
tures for pollution abatement facilities are 
grossly inadequate, Reliable estimates 
clearly demonstrate the imperative neces- 
sity for a level of expenditures for these 
purposes of approximately $575 million an- 
nually. 

Evidence submitted to the convention 
compels the conclusion that only through 
increased Federal assistance to local commu- 
nities can this national problem be solved. 
Accordingly, the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress respectfully urges the imme- 
diate enactment into law of H.R. 3610, which 
it believes to be an essential step in the 
constructive solution of this growing na- 
tional problem. 

EXHIBIT B 


Whereas, at the conclusion of a conference 
held under the enforcement provisions of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
providing for enforcement measures to abate 
pollution of interstate waters, the conferees 
unanimously agreed that the District of Co- 
lumbia will provide secondary treatment 
(ificluding chlorination of the effluent when 
necessary at its Blue Plains plant) and re- 
duce pollution of storm water overflows by 
constructing a system of interceptor sewers, 
and that the construction of such inter- 
ceptor sewers be completed at the end of 
calendar year 1966 and appropriate financial 
arrangements be made to accomplish this 
end; 

Whereas the installation, maintenance, 
and operation of such remedial facilities are 
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necessary to control pollution of the inter- 
state waters of the Potomac River flowing 
past the Nation’s Capital; 

Whereas the present polluted condition of 
the Potomac River as it flows through the 
District of Columbia makes the river unfit 
for recreational uses and constitutes a 
health hazard, symbolizing the seriousness 
of similar pollution problems throughout the 
Nation; 

Whereas the District of Columbia is the 
Capital of the Nation, requiring that sani- 
tation standards in the area should set an 
example for the world; 

Whereas the District of Columbia needs 
financial assistance in order to reduce storm 
water overflows by 1966 and because of the 
national character of the city the Federal 
Government has an added responsibility to 
help finance the higher standards required 
of the District of Columbia: Therefore be it 

2esolved, That the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress urgently recommends that 
the Congress of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Maryland and 
Virginia communities concerned take imme- 
diate appropriate action to secure abate- 
ment of pollution of the Potomac River in 
the Washington Metropolitan Area; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the National Rivers and 
Iarbors Congress recommends that the Con- 
gress of the United States enact appropriate 
legislation authorizing Federal financial as- 
sistance to the District of Columbia for the 
construction of a system of interceptor 
sewers to abate further pollution of the 
Potomac River due to storm water over- 
flows. 


PERMANENT COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL WATER 
USE, POLLUTION ABATEMENT, WILDLIFE, AND 
RECREATION OF NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS 
CONGRESS 
Chairman, Representative JoHN A. BLAT- 

nix, Chisholm, Minn.; secretary, William J. 

Hull, Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 

Washington, D.C. 

Members 


New England division: Walter G. White, 
chairman, Water Resources Board, State of 
New Hampshire, Concord, N.H. 

North Atlantic division: George R. Shank- 
lin, chief engineer, Division of Water Policy 
and Supply, State of New Jersey, Trenton, N.J. 

South Atlantic division: Miles J. Smith, 
vice chairman, North Carolina Board of Con- 
servation and Development, Salisbury, N.C.; 
Harry H. Saunders, vice president, St. Joe 
Paper Co., Port St. Joe, Fla. 

Southwestern division: Judge J. E. Stur- 
rock, general manager, Texas Water Conser- 
vation Association, Austin, Tex., vice chair- 
man. 

Lower Mississippi Valley division: Leonard 
N. White, engineer, Arkansas Geological and 
Conservation Commission, Little Rock, Ark.; 
Calvin T. Watts, assistant director, Depart- 
ment of Public Works, State of Louisiana, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

North Central division: Marvin Fast, ex- 
ecutive director, Great Lakes Commission, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Missouri River division: Milo W. Hoisveen, 
chief engineer, North Dakota Water Commis- 
sion, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Ohio River division: Laban P. Jackson, 
commissioner of conservation, State of Ken- 
tucky, Frankfort, Ky. 

North Pacific division: Marshall N. Dana, 
chairman, Commission of Public Docks, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

South Pacific division: Walter G. Schulz, 
division chief engineer, Division of Design 
and Construction, Department of Water Re- 
sources, State of California, Sacramento, 
Cahf. 
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Velma Johnston Feted by Defenders of 
Wildlife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include a short talk made by Mrs. 
Velma Johnston of the Double Lazy 
Heart Ranch, Wadsworth, Nev., at a din- 
ner held in her honor by the Defenders 
of Wildlife, which was attended by a 
number of representatives of several 
humane organizations and the entire 
Nevada congressional delegation. 

Mrs. Johnston came to Washington 
to testify before the House Judiciary 
Committee on Wednesday, July 15, 1959, 
in behalf of my bill H.R. 2725, to pro- 
hibit the hunting of wild horses and bur- 
ros by airplanes, trucks and other mech- 
anized equipment. She has become na- 
tionally famous as “Wild Horse Annie,” 
because of her love, devotion and untir- 
ing efforts to protect these animals. Her 
remarks follow: 

Because we are here together this evening, 
it is obvious that we all have been exposed 
to, and are afflicted with, the same malady— 
a severe case of mustang fever. It is raging 
at high temperatures throughout the Na- 
tion, is highly communicable, not only by 
exposure to a person already having it, but 
also through the written word. Once hav- 
ing contracted it, there is no known cure, 

Rather than talk at this time of the 
shameful abuses to which the wild ones 
have been subjected during the past decades, 
for much has been written about them, and 
more of the grim business will be discussed 
tomorrow, I would like to indulge in a 
luxury against which I have rigidly schooled 
myself since early in this fight, and that is 
the luxury of sentimentality. Because it 
is expected of a woman, I have deliberately 
avoided it—so that I could meet any opposi- 
tion to our legislation with an objectivity 
and logic that has commanded respect, if 
not agreement. 

My thanks, first, to you representatives 
and to the organizations which you repre- 
sent, and-to the lawmakers, for the know- 
how and the strength you have shown. Also 
to the many organizations throughout the 
country that have contributed much. 

The spotlight is on us now, who are here 
in Washington to plead the case for the 
mustang, but I would like for you to meet 
a few of the off-stage players who have 
given much to help bring this about. Hu- 
maneness has no political or religious af- 
filiations, therefore, the cast of characters 
is a diverse one. 

The gentle nuns of the Servants of Mary, 
in Ladysmith, Wis., through whose efforts 
the dean of Wisconsin’s delegation in the 
House, the Honorable ALVIN O’KoNskKI, in- 
troduced a bill comparable to Congressman 
BaRIno’s H.R. 2725. The conservation class 
in their high school has made this its proj- 
ect. Tomorrow at the convent, prayers for 
our success will be doubled and redoubled. 

A cowpoke in his nineties who could well 
remember the wild ones he’d broke and rode. 

An ancient Sioux Indian Chief whose only 
regret is that he can’t come upon those two- 
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legged skunks of wild horse.chasers with a 
band of Sioux warriors armed with .30-.30 
rifiles. 

Virginia Gillas in Miami Beach, Fla., who, 
though thousands of miles away, has 
worked shoulder to shoulder with me. 

Bonnie Gray, for several years world’s 
champion cowgirl. 

The blind man in New Jersey who read 
the story in the Braille edition of Reader’s 
Digest. Ail that penetrates his dark world 
is the diminishing beat of the wild horse 
hooves, that once pounded the plains in a 
mighty crescendo. 

The Girls Friday throughout the country, 
whose nimble fingers typed the story they 
sent to their friends. 

And their bosses, who have, knowingly 
or unknowingly, donated paper, envelopes, 
and postage. 

My own beloved executive, from whom I 
have often borrowed an hour or two be- 
tween nine and five to meet a crisis, for 
crisis do not always occur on one’s own 
time—and who has cheerfully picked up 
long distance telephone charges and other 
expenses along the way—whose post office 
box is more often than not fuller of Wild 
Horse Annie’s mail than his own. 

My husband, upon whose strength I have 
leaned, and who has cooked countless meals 
and swept the floors to give me time to do 
all that has had to be done. 

My mother, who learned to type so she 
could set up a card filing system and help me 
in a dozen ways. 

The children throughout the country— 
and their teachers—who have undertaken 
this as a class project. A letter that tugged 
at my heartstrings came from a man whose 
seventh grade class had voted to send me the 
balance in their treasury when the term 
ended in June. A check for $5 was en- 
closed, and the letter ended with the words, 
“With our admiration and our love.” 

Tex Gladding and Jack Murray, whose 
personal courage has often nipped in the 
bud, the plans of a would-be roundup 
artist. 

Those nameless ones in the field, ever alert, 
whose observations have enabled the stop- 
ping of roundups before they start—often- 
times in a manner resembling a first-class 
cloak and dagger operation. 

A missionary in Africa’s Belgian Congo, 
who sent words of encouragement, for he 
recalled many a happy hour as a boy in 
Colorado, spent on the back of his fleet cow- 
pony. 

A sergeant in the Black Watch Regiment of 
the Scottish Highlanders—stationed in dis- 
tant Cyprus during the time when inter- 
national chaos could have exploded like a 
4th of July firecracker. He wrote, “More 
power to your elbow.” 

Louise the journalist, and Fritts the pho- 
tographer, who spent 3 days at the Double 
Lazy Heart Ranch, and who‘had come from 
far-off Amsterdam to get the story for the 
Universal News Organization’s European 
outlets. 

The horsebreeder and author in Portugal, 
through whose kindness I have one of the 
finest collections of horse books in the coun- 
try—all in Portuguese. 

My doctor, bless him; who has somehow 
managed to patch me up, and with a skill- 
ful blending of the right proportions of go 
pills and slow pills, has kept me on an even 
keel. 

Only the Infinite Timekeeper for all man- 
kind knows the number of hours that have 
been spent to bring us to this moment. 

The wild ones have done nothing to de- 
serve the treatment that has been handed 
them. The late John Trotwood Moore, 
southern editor and author, expresses so 
much of how I feel in these words: 
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“Out from the past, the dim bloody, shift- 
ing past, came this noble animal, the horse, 
side by side with man, fighting with him the 
battles of progress, bearing with him the bur- 
dens of the centuries. Down the long, hard 
road, through flint or mire, through swamp 
or sand, wherever there has been a footprint, 
there also will be seen a hoofprint. They 
have been one and inseparable, the aim and 
the object, the means and the end. And 
if the time shall ever come, as some boasting- 
ly declare, when the one shall breed away 
from the other, the puny relic of a once per- 
fect manhood will not live long enough to 
trace the record of it on the tablet of time.” 





My Greatest Experience in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, my 
attention has been called to some re- 
marks which were delivered at a junior 
achievement banquet in St. Paul on May 
6, 1959, by an exchange student from 
New Zealand, Anne Walton-Wooller. 

This is such a sound testimony for 
the free-enterprise system which we seek 
to preserve, that I want to call it to the 
attention of my colleagues. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these remarks be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

My GREATEST EXPERIENCE IN THE UNITED 

STATES 


(By Anne Walton-Wooller) 


“An American field service scholarship pro- 
vides a year of study and experience in the 
United States.” These were the exciting 
words which appeared on the award-of- 
scholarship form which I received at home in 
New Zealand just over a year ago. In April 
1958, study meant what it means to me 
today—schools, books, homework; but, I was 
rather vague as to what experience in this 
contest would include. “Experience,” says 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, “is the effect 
upon judgment or feelings produced by per- 
sonal or direct impressions.” According to 
this definition, I feel that belonging to 
Junior Achievement has been the greatest 
single experience I have had during my stay 
here in your wonderful city. 

Junior Achievement has for those young 
people who join it many things to offer. It 
depends on the enthusiasm with which the 
individual enters the program—for as Christ 
said in the Bible, “As ye sow, so shall ye 
reap.” Thus, each person gets from Junior 
Achievement what he puts into it. I would 
like to tell you what I, as a foreign exchange 
student have gained from being a member 
of this great organization. 

From talking to other achievers and doing 
some research myself, I have discovered that 
it is usual to get about 10 different things 
from Junior Achievement; amongst these, 
knowledge of business, business contact, self- 
confidence, new friends, and plenty of fun. 
But, the one thing I would especially like 
to tell you about is not included in this list. 
It is understanding—understanding of your 
Nation’s economic philosopy and how it com- 
pares with that of my own country. In New 
Zealand, the American system is still known 
as capitalism rather than free enterprise, and 
as a result there clings to it yet vestiges of 
the bad name Karl Marx gave it years ago 
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when he predicted that under capitalism, the 
rich would get richer and the poor would get 
poorer. The United States is seen from afar 
off as the land of big business where the 
little man has little chance to succeed. We 
cannot be entirely blamed for this concep- 
tion since we do not get much detailed 
information as to how the American system 
works. 

Over the last 50 years, while the free en- 
terprise system has expanded tremendously 
in this country, there has been much social 
legislation in New Zealand. As a result, we 
can today be called a welfare state; but, 
being a welfare state does not prevent our 
having capitalistic, free enterprise indus- 
tries. Rather, it creates attitudes which are 
unhealthy if capitalism is to continue for 
any length of time within the socialized 
state. Perhaps I would give you an exam- 
ple of what socialism does to a nation’s 
thinking. Soon after I arrived in St. Paul, 
I was surprised and delighted to find that 
my 13-year-old American . sister, Lucy, 
was busy making potholders and dishcloths 
and selling them in the neighborhood at 
quite a reasonable profit. She was earn- 
ing money, learning its value and at the 


“same time exercising initiative. Could this 


be done in New Zéaland? Yes it could. 
The only-snag is, people would think you 
were penniless. It is one of the things that 
just isn’t done. It is another case of con- 
ditioning. The Government does a certain 
amount for the people and they get the 
attitude “why should I bother to take the 
initiative? Let the Government do it.” 


What can be done to remedy this situa- 
tion? When a man’s initiative and natural 
desire to make something worthwhile of 
his life are destroyed, his ambition and 
imagination are deadened. I am convinced 
that if Junior Achievement could be estab- 
lished in New Zealand, it would have the 
effect of creating the right attitude towards 
free enterprise in the minds of the young 
people and with this accomplished, a less 
socialistic economy could be achieved. 
From my experience, I have found that 
through the JA program we teenagers (1) 
become more aware of the free enterprise 
system as something live and fascinating, 
(2) our interest in its operation is stimu- 
lated by membership in active companies, 
(3) there is fostered a more personal con- 
cern for the continued existence of this 
unique version of capitalism which provides 
Americans with the highest standard of liv- 
ing in the world. 

On behalf of all the Achievers in the St. 
Paul program, and especially the other 
American field service students, I wish to 
thank sincerely you, the businessmen of the 
city for your support of junior achievement 
and the great opportunity you have given us 
to learn by doing. 





Describing Nebraska to New Yorkers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
Nebraska is a wonderful place to live and 
to raise a family. As part of its series 
on States of this country, the Sunday 
News, New York City, recently carried 
an article about the Cornhusker State, 
and under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert it in the Recorp at this point, 
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DESCRIBING NEBRASKA TO NEW YORKERS 


(This is one of a series of editorials in 
the Sunday News, New York City, the news- 
paper of largest circulation in the country, 
3,500,000. The magazine of the Midlands 
has been reprinting these editorials on near- 
by States.) 

The first white man to enter what is now 
the Cornhusker State was probably the 
Spanish explorer Francisco Vasquez de Coro- 
nado, in 1541. 

He and his 30 comrades were looking for 
the allegedly gold-studded kingdom of 
Quivira, which turned out to be nothing but 
a collection of poverty-stricken Indian vil- 
lages near present-day Nebraska's southern 
border. 

Though fought over by Indians, Spaniards, 
French, and British, the area wasn't really 
explored until early in the 19th century. 
Among those who acquainted. Americans 
back east with its possibilities were Meri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark, Zebulon 
Pike, Maj. Stephen Long, and Lt. (later 
Gen, and first Republican Presidential can- 
didate) John C, Fremont. 

Major Long, in the 1820's, reported that 
Nebraska was a “great desert, entirely unfit 
for agriculture.” This was one of US. his- 
tory’s more notable bad guesses. 

Mid-19th century Nebraska, was the site of 
the Oregon, Mormon and California trails, 
over which traveled the great covered-wagon 
migrations of pioneers bound for the Far 
West and the Pacific coast. 

It was made a Territory May 30, 1854, anda 
State March 1, 1867. 

Politically, the State is unique in one re- 
spect. Since 1937, it has had the Union's 
only legislature consisting of but one house, 
instead of the customary two. 


COULDN’T BE FARMED, EH? 


In population, Nebraska ranks 34th among 
the States—mid-1958 estimate, 1,457,000. In 
area—77,227 square miles—it is our i5th 
largest State. 

Having the biggest underground water 
supply in the Nation, Nebraska is able to ir- 
rigate some 2 million acres. Total acreage 
under cultivation comes to about 22 million 
acres. 

On this vast expense of land, Nebraska 
farmers in 1957 (latest figures we have) 
raised 222 million bushels of corn, almost 78 
million bushels of winter wheat, nearly 8 
million tons of hay, and a lot of oats, clover 
and sugar beets. 

Livestock population on January 1, 1958, 
totaled 4,675,000 head of cattle and 2,044,000 
pigs. 

Mineralwise, Nebraska is a considerable 
producer of petroleum, cement, volcanic ash 
and such semi-precious stones as chalcedony, 
agate and jasper. 

Its two most famous citizens to date were 
William Jennings Bryan (1860-1925), “Boy 
Orator of the Platte River,” and three-time 
Democratic candidate for President; and 
Senator George W. Norris (1861-1944), long- 
time radical Republican battler for presi- 
dential primaries and direct election of Sen- 
ators, and against war, the draft, and the 
Versailles Treaty which wound up World 
War I. 

OMAHA—LINCOLN—THE WEST 


Omaha (population around 300,000) is Ne- 
braska’s largest city, and the second largest 
is Lincoln, the capital. 

Omaha is noted chiefly for its tremendous 
livestock market and meatpacking indus- 
tries, as a big distribution center for wheat 
and corn, and for its popular Ak-Sar-Ben 
aoe and festival in October of each year. 

a’s Joslyn Memorial Art Museum at- 
tracts thousands of visitors annually. 

In addition fo being the home of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln has one of the 
Nation’s handsomest State capitol buildings. 

Boys’ Town, famous haven for abandoned 
or neglected youngsters, is about 14 miles 
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west of Omaha. Founded with a borrowed 
890 by the late Right Reverend Monsignor 
Edward J. Flanagan, Boys’. Town now has 
more than 50 buildings on 1,500 acres. 

Hunting, fishing, and vacationing are all 
good in Nebraska, which has numerous State 
parks—notably Fort Robinson, Chadron, Vic- 
toria Springs, Niobrara, Ponca, Arbor Lodge, 
Stolley, and Fort Kearney. 

The hill and badland country in and 
around Crawford is virtually alive with mem- 
ories of such old western characters as Buf- 
falo Bill Cody, Luther and Frank North, Big 
Bat and Little Bat Batistte, and such Indian 
warriors as Crazy Horse, Dull Knife, Ameri- 
can Horse, and Red Cloud. 

The Pioneer Village at Minden (132 miles 
west of Lincoln) is a giant museum contain- 
ing more than 20,000 items depicting man’s 
progress since 1830—and sorry, but we must 
sign off. 





Ellis Leads Co-ops Astray 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, it is not a 
habit of mine to permit unjustified at- 
tacks on me to go unchallenged. 

In this regard I feel duty bound to 
make reference to statement_in Rural 
Electrification, the official monthly pub- 
lication of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, Clyde Ellis, 
manager. 

For years Mr. Ellis has attempted to 
smear me in the minds of REA members. 

In Mr. Ellis’ magazine I am referred 
to as a longtime foe of Federal projects. 
My record over the years in support of 
all worthwhile Federal projects and REA 
is ample refutation of this unwarranted 
attack. The facts are, as the record will 
prove, I have supported every dime ap- 
propriated by the Congress for REA dur- 
ing the 21 years I have had the honor to 
serve the people of the Seventh Iowa 
District. 

Mr. Ellis’ magazine recently publicized 
a few remarks made about me by Gover- 
nor Loveless, of Iowa, in which the Gov- 
ernor referred to my speech of May 4 
last—CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, page 6625— 
on the need to preserve our American 
way of life and to halt the “trend toward 
the Khrushchev goal of socialism and 
Slavery for our grandchildren,” as a 
ranting attack on TVA and said he was 
positive that I was not speaking for the 
people of Iowa. In this respect I believe 
I know the hearts and minds of the peo- 
ple of Iowa and I am sure that the ma- 
jority of them prefer the American free 
enterprise system rather than a Social- 
istic welfare state where they would be 
but vassals of the bosses of such a gov- 
ernment. I would be happy to furnish 
anyone desiring it, a copy of my May 4 
speech entitled “Socialism or Freedom 
for America—I Took the Oath.” 

Recently Mr. Ellis attempted to sell 
down the river the rural people he is sup- 
posed to represent. In this regard I cal 
attention of my colleagues, and the rural 
people of the Nation whom Clyde Ellis 
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purports to represent, to the text of the 
June 29, 1959, issue of The Lowdown on 
Farm Affairs Froth Washington by Glenn 
Martz which is as follows: 

Exurs Leaps Co-ops ASTRAY 


Clyde T. Ellis, National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association general manager, 
has once again stirred up a hornet’s nest by 
attempting to exert influence on legislation 
not involving REA. 

This time, however, he has brought down 
the wrath of some of REA’s strongest sup- 
porters in the House of Representatives. 

Ellis, once again taking the CIO—PAC line, 
upon which he has more and more relied 
for his philosophy rather than the grassroots 
sentiments of the rural electric co-op man- 
agers and directors, this week sent secret 
letters to certain Congressmen urging them 
to vote against H.R. 3—the States rights 
bill. 

H.R. 3 has as its objective the curtailment 
of court decisions which prevent the States 
from enacting legislation against security 
risks, Communists, and acts of sedition. 

This secret letter came to light in House 
debate on the measure when Congressman 
WILL!Is was asked if H.R. 3 would injure the 
REA program. 

Mr. WILtI1s, in replying, stated: 

“Mr. WiLuts. I want to say that Mr. Ellis, 
in fairness, should have sent a letter to all 
Members, I doubt that there has been a 
greater supporter of the REA program in 
this Congress than myself. It happens that 
the largest REA group in the world is from 
my congressional district. I attend all their 
yearly meetings. I do not think I have ever 
voted against any program involving REA 
that I considered fair and just over the 
years.” (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, House, p. 
10726.) 

Whereupon, Congressmen 
CHELF joined in the debate. 

Here is an excerpt of their observations: 

“Mr. Cramer. I will say to the gentleman 
further that this bill could not possibly have 
anything to do with the REA and Mr. Ellis is 
about as wrong on that as he was on REA 
reorganization. 

“Mr. CHELF. Exactly. 


“Mr, Cramer. And that is because it in- 
volves interstate commerce. That is the 
basis on which REA was established. This 
bill cannot have and does not have anything 
to do with interstate commerce, it being 
a constitutional provision which the bill 
could not possibly abrogate. 

“Mr. CHELF. Amen.” 


SOUTHERNERS AMAZED 


Some southern Members could hardy be- 
lieve their ears when they heard Ellis’ secret 
letter read on the floor. One of these was 
Congressman PriicHeEr, of Georgia, a ‘strong 
supporter of REA. He immediately left the 
floor and sought the opinion of Walter Har- 
rison, national president of National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association. Harrison's 
telephone reply was then reported by Con- 
gressman PiILcHER to the full House. 

Here is the report as taken from the 
RECORD: 

“Mr. PrtcHer. Mr. Chairman, regarding 
the letter from Mr. Ellis, I have just talked 
to Mr. Walter Harrison, national president 
of the Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion, and he says he is 100 percent in favor 
of - this bill.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
House, p. 10726.) 


DORN SPEAKS OUT 


Sentiment of southern Congressmen to 
Ellis’ role was expressed by Congressman 
Dorn, of South Carolina, when he addressed 
the House as follows: 

“(Mr. Dorn of South Carolina asked and 
was given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise end extend his 
remarks.) 


CRAMER and 
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“Mr. Dorn of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, 
I have not received a single letter from any 
of the members of the REA cooperatives in 
my district opposing H.R. 3. Therefore, it 
came as a shock to me, and all southern 
Congressmen today during debate when we 
learned of a letter written by Clyde T. Ellis, 
general manager of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association, opposing H.R. 3. 

“In this letter, Mr. Ellis very skillfully fol- 
lowed the Socialist line by intimating that 
the 4 million consumers of REA power in 
America were opposed to this great States 
rights bill of Judge Howarp SmitH, of Vir- 
ginia. Nothing, Mr. Speaker, could be fur- 
ther from the truth. Mr. Ellis is doing REA 
a great disservice by misrepresenting the 
thinking of REA members and by projecting 
himself. into legislation and debate on this 
floor which in no manner affects REA or the 
REA cooperatives. 

“Mr. Ellis, by opposing this States rights 
bill, is not working in the best interest of 
REA. By joining the CIO and the NAACP 
in opposing this great legislation he is only 
hurting REA. Last year H.R. 3 passed this 
House by an overwhelming majority. It 
passed this House again a few months ago 
by a comfortable majority. It is interesting 
to note that nearly all House Members from 
the REA areas voted for States rights. This 
fact alone would indicate that Mr. Ellis is 
wrong. Mr. Ellis, in my opinion, does not 
represent a majority of the REA consumers 
in opposing H.R. 3. 

“Mr. Speaker, I am a consumer of REA 
power and I voted for H.R. 3 last year and 
again this year and I will continue to vote 
for it. Mr. Ellis does not represent me as a 
farmer and consumer of REA power. I be- 
lieve H.R. 3 is in the best interest of rural 
communities, free local government, and 
States rights. REA has nourished and grown 
in areas with this States rights philosophy. 
This legislation was made necessary by the 
Steve Nelson case. Steve Nelson was a Com- 
munist convicted under the State laws of 
Pennsylvania. The Supreme Court of the 
United States turned Nelson loose on the 
public on the grounds that there was a Fed- 
eral law against sedition and espionage. 
This bill, H.R. 3, is an effort on our part to 
change the law so that our States can con- 
tinue to have laws, as well as the Federal 
Government, against sedition, Communist 
intrigue, and overthrow of our representa- 
tive form of government. 

“It is strange to me why anyone would 
project the great REA cooperatives and the 
membership into this debate here today. I 
condemn this attempt to line the REA up 
with the Supreme Court and the defenders 
of Steve Nelson. 

“Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3 is the most important 
States rights bill in a generation. Rural 
people everywhere are for individual lib- 
erty and States rights. The Farm Bureau 
is actively supporting H.R. 3. The Grange 
has time and time again adopted resolutions 
against too much Federal control and has 
always favored States rights. Mr. Speaker, 
you will not find Communists, seditionists, 
or Fascists out on our farms tilling the soil. 
REA consumers are patriotic Americans. 
They believe in liberty and the Christian 
principles upon which the United States was 
founded. They have nothing in common 
with Steve Nelson. They do not believe in 
these many wild decisions of the Supreme 
Court. Our farmers are opposed to gang- 
sters, crooks, and racketeers. Speaking for 
my fellow REA consumers all over the United 
States, I honestly believe they are over- 
whelmingly for States rights, individual lib- 
erty, and H.R. 3. I hope H.R. 3 as passed 
by the House will be acted on in the other 
body and become the law of the land.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, House, p. 10746.) 


HIDDEN HAND 


In view of developments on Capitol Hill, 
the interesting question being raised 
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amongst Democrats in Washington is—why 
did Ellis, a former Arkansas Congressmen, 
and long a stalwart of Democratic strength 
on Capitol Hill, turn against his f 
colleagues? 

The answer is not easily found. 

It can be found, however, in the philoso- 
phy of the group in Washington with which 
Ellis has, more and more, in recent years, 
associated himself and espoused their causes. 

This group is composed of a steering com- 
mittee calling itself the E.C.I.C. (Electric 
Consumers Information Committee). Actu- 
ally the group is composed of left-wing ad- 
herents of socialization of the power indus- 
try in America, 

Leading the list are such men as Leland 
Olds, former Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission whose nomination was opposed 
by Senator Lynpon JoHNsoN on the strength 
of Olds’ writings in the Communist news- 
paper, the Daily Worker; Ben Stong, now 
active in the labor movement; Jerry Voor- 
hees, former ADA Congressman from Cali- 
fornia, who was defeated by Richard Nixon; 
Walter Reuther, vice president, CIO-APL; 
Clay Cochran, economist now working for 
the CIO-PAC. 

All of these are in no way connected with 
farmers and rural electrification—yet they 
dictate the policies for Ellis. 

It is also of interest on Capitol Hill that 
Ellis’ letter urging votes against H.R. 3 lined 
up squarely with the Communist Worker 
which also urged defeat of H.R. 8. 

The latest issue of the Worker carried a 
front page banner line in bold type declar- 
ing that “H.R. 3 Perils Liberties”. 

It is the same line taken by various left 
wing groups which don’t want States to have 
the power of legislating controls over those 
trying to undermine the traditional princi- 
pals of government on which the Nation was 
founded. 

It is now clearly apparent that Ellis has led 
a fine group of rural people into the hands 
of a group of political and social schemers 
who are intent on using the good cause of 
rural electrification and the funds of its 
members to espouse and further their own 
left-wing legislative projects and policies. 


IN RETROSPECT 


Mr. Ellis’ clever attempt to generate votes 
to defeat the States Rights bill without con- 
sulting member co-ops or letting them know 
he was doing it is his usual method of 
operation. 

The National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association manager has for years been going 
to Capitol Hill in support or opposition to 
legislation not even remotely connected with 
REA. : 

As in his current letter opposing H.R. 3, 
he invariably indicates that he is expressing 
the sentiments of some “4-million REA con- 
sumers”, 

As previously pointed out by the Lowdown, 
about the only part REA consumers play in 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Associ- 
ation lobby activities is to furnish the dough 
to finance it. 

Each connected consumer of REA power 
is taxed all the way from a 12% cent mini- 
mum to 18 cents through a check-off system. 

Few farmers know they contribute to Mr. 
Ellis’ cause, 

However, the sum total of his dues taken 
each year, according to his own records, is 
approximately $400,000. 

In addition to this other revenue flows into 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Associ- 
ation coffers from subscriptions to the or- 
ganization’s official magazine—a publication 
which also adds to the kitty through the 
sale of advertising. 

Then there are other enterprises which add 
to the overall total including a complete 
insurance setup. 

All in all, Mr. Ellis takes in a gross of a 
scant million dollars a year. 





‘ 
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And, as pointed out in recent issues of 
the Lowdown, this money is used to put out 
@ veritable barrage of propaganda against 
mythical opponents of REA and push for 
the expansion of public power projects to 
the exclusion of private enterprise. 

Right now, Mr. Ellis is trying to tighten 
his hold on the co-ops in his groups by 
premoting a plan to take over the invest- 
ment of their reserve cash. 

It will be recalled that most of the money 
used to finance construction of Mr. Ellis’ 
million-dollar, ultramodern office building 
in Washington was borrowed from co-op re- 
serves at an extremely low interest rate and 
on a 30-year repayment plan. 

National Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation’s dues structure for operating co-op 
members has been increased on two occa- 
sions since 1955. 

In March of that year, annual dues were 
set at 10 cents per connected meter (the 
former maximum) or one-tenth of 1 percent 
of gross operating revenues, whichever was 
greater, up to a maximum of 12% cents per 
meter. 

Effective February 7, 1958, the dues sched- 
ule was revised again, this time to raise the 
ceiling by 50 percent, to 18% cents per con- 
nected meter per year. The minimum dues 
was increased from 10 cents to 11 cents per 
meter. 

A full year before the 1958 increase took 
effect, General Manager Clyde T. Ellis re- 
ported, at the organization’s 1957 annual 
meeting, that National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association’s dues income had 
multiplied sevenfold since 1943, to a 1956 
total of some $400,000. 

National Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation’s budget for the year 1958 antici- 
pated a gross income of $957,133.06. 


JOHNSON FLAYS ELLIS 


Democratic Majority Leader LYNDON JOHN- 
SON has long been aware of Mr. Ellis’ use 
of the power and prestige of National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association member- 
ship to promote alien causes. 

He has not only been aware of it, but has 
warned National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association membership against being led 
astray. 

In a speech before a regional National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association meet- 
ing in El Paso,. Tex. (October 25, 1949), Mr. 
JOHNSON summed up Mr. Ellis’ pattern of 
behaving this way: 

“For your political life as for your busi- 
ness life I recommend a four-word slogan: 
‘Stay Out of the Red.’ 

“As you would not permit REA to become 
a mat upon which selfish interests wipe their 
feet, neither must you permit REA to become 
the lamb’s skin in which the wolves of alien 
radicalism cloak themselves. 

“The graveyard of good intentions is filled 
with the remains of individuals and organiza- 
tions who nosed into affairs which were not 
their own. 

“Recently in Washington a man who rep- 
resents your co-ops called me to discuss the 
nomination of Mr. Leland Olds to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. As you may recall, 
I had some interest in Senate action on that 
appointment. During my discussion with 
this man, who telephoned me, I told him 
that on the basis of Mr. Olds’ record I per- 
sonally could not approve his nomination, 
and that the Senate would not approve it. 

“I tried to point out that a clever but de- 
ceitful propaganda campaign was under way 
to high pressure me and high pressure the 
Senate into confirming Mr. Olds. The propa- 
gandists pretended that Mr. Olds was 4& 
martyr being crucified by the big power com- 
panies and the big gas companies. That was 
simply not true; it was the same old smoke- 
screen behind which many men hide when 
they need to hide their records. 

“There was no reason in the world for you 
or your co-ops to become involved in that 
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fight; but 2 days after my conversation a 
man purporting to speak for all of you 
(Mr. Ellis) went on record publicly with an 
endorsement of the nomination. 

“Shortly afterward the Senate turned down 
the nomination by a vote of 53 to 15. 

“Because of one man’s endorsement, REA 
co-ops were associated permanently with a 
discredited and disreputable propaganda 
campaign in which REA should not have 
been involved. 

“I tell you sincerely you have a bigger job 
to do than serve as a tool of the smear 
artists and the propagandists who want you 
to fight their battles for them by smearing 
the Senators who are for you.” 

(EpITor’s NOTE.—Leland Olds, as pointed 
out, is now a member of the leftwing Elec- 
tric Consumers’ Information Committee, a 
committee which plugs for socialized power, 
and with which Mr. Ellis works closely.) 

The next interesting question posed by this 
recent Ellis fiasco is, How long can he last 
now that these southern Congressmen have 
found him out? 





Msgr. John M. Puskar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Monday, July 13, 1959, commenting upon 
the death. of Rt. Rev. Msgr. John M. 
Puskar, J.C.L. 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader, 
July 13, 1959] 
Mscr. JOHN M. PUSKAR 


The death of the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor John M. Puskar, J.C.L., in the prime 
of life is a heavy loss not only to St. Joseph's 
Church, Nanticoke, and the Roman Catholic 
Diocese of Scranton, but to the community 
and Americans of Slovak extraction through- 
out the area. Like the late Msgr. John J. 
Federowicz, whom Monsignor Puskar suc- 
ceeded as director of Catholic Charities in 
Nanticoke, Monsignor Puskar was an out- 
standing churchman, beloved by parishioners 
and respected by all who had the privilege 
of his acquaintance or friendship. 

A native of Plymouth, Monsignor Puskar 
was at St. Joseph’s, third oldest Slovak parish 
in the diocese, for 30 of the 37 years he was 
in the priesthood. A brilliant scholar, suc- 
cessful administrator, and dedicated pastor, 
he was a diocesan consultor as well as a 
domestic prelate, by designation of the late 
Pope Pius XII in 1956, in recognition of his 
fidelity to duty and achievements in the local 
field. He gave freely of his time and talents 
to many organizations and worthy causes, 

But it was in the role of spiritual leader 
that this modest man of God achieved his 
principal distinction. The greater the honors 
heaped on him and the responsibilities he 
assumed, the more humble he seemed to be- 
come. While his name is associated with St. 
Joseph’s at Nanticoke, St. Joseph's in Wilkes- 
Barre, which he built as a young priest, is 
also a monument to his zeal. 

Apart from a tour of duty in the diocese 
of Pittsburgh after his ordination, his en- 
tire career has been devoted to Wilkes-Barre 
and Nanticoke parishes, Just across the river 
from his hometown. He was another who 
found his acres of diamonds in his own back- 
yard. 
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What’s Wrong With the Highway 
Program? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article, 
“What’s Wrong With the Highway Pro- 
gram?” by Prank P. Tighe, appearing in 
June 1959 issue of Motor Age: 

Wuat’s WRONG WITH THE HIGHWAY PROGRAM? 
(By Frank P. Tighe, Editor) 


The Nation’s $40-billion highway program 
is in trouble. Money trouble. Congress 
thought the urgently-needed new roads could 
be paid for by moderate new taxes on motor- 

ists, truckers, and others who use the high- 
ways. That was in 1956, when the program 
was written into law. 

It isn’t working out that way. Tax collec- 
tions are falling far short of the sums needed 
to build today’s expensive superhighways. 
New sources of roadbuilding dollars must be 
found—and quickly. Time is of the essence. 

Blunt truth of the money-muddle is that 
the entire highway program is likely to run 
into a painful slowdown period if some new 
financing isn’t forthcoming from Washing- 
ton soon. 

The Eisenhower administration is very 
sensitive about this possible breakdown in 
one of its proudest accomplishments—-the 
bold new network of interstate and local 
roads spreading out in all 50 states. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads are determined to do all they 
can to keep the construction going forward 
on schedule—even if it means deficit financ- 
ing for a temporary period. 

But borrowing to build the new roads is 
easier said than done. The so-called Byrd 
amendment (sponsored by Senator Harry F. 
Byrp, Virginia Democrat) says the construc- 
tion program must be kept on a pay-as-we- 
go basis. In order to get essential roads 
built during the past 2 years, the Byrd 
amendment has been suspended. Should it 
be suspended again? That’s a hot issue in 
the Congress, and we'll be hearing much 
more about it in the weeks ahead. 


WHAT CHOICES OPEN? 


Well, what can be done and what should 
oe done to keep the roadbuilding program in 
high gear? These are the choices open to 
us: 

1. We can increase tax on gas and oil 
again, or we can increase taxes on persons 
and corporations. The White House wants 
the gas tax increased by 114, cents per gallon. 
But most Congressmen agree that motorists 
and truckers are paying their share already. 
And it is doubtful if higher rates on income 
would produce much more revenue. Most 
are taxed to the limit now. So higher taxes 
this year are not likely. This leads us to the 
possibility of— 

2. Cash advances from the U.S. Treasury 
or from the sale of special highway bonds. 
These moneys would be secured by guaran- 
tees of payment from future gas and oil tax 
collections. This is a possible solution to 
the problem that is receiving serious atten- 
tion in the Congress. The other choice is— 

8. Stretch out the pay-as-we-go program 
beyond the 1972 cut-off date. This would 
mean placing 100 percent of the burden of 
building roads on those who drive on them. 
It would postpone some badly needed con- 
struction. Not adesirabel plan. 
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WHERE AUTOMOTIVE TAX MONEY GOES 


The tax money the Government collects on 
gas and oil is supposed to be spent entirely 
on roads. It isn’t. Much of it is short- 
stoped. by the Government and spent for 
other purposes—projects unrelated to road- 
building. This is unfair to all who use the 
highways. It’s unfair for two reasons: Mo- 
torists and truckers are not getting what 
they pay for in their gas taxes, and they are 
being forced to pay more than their shares of 
general Government expenses. 

Here are the leaks: 

Taxes collected in 1957, $3.7 billion. 

Spent on roads, $2 billion. 

Sidetracked from road funds, $1.7 million. 

And again: 

Taxes collected in 1958, $3.3 billion. 

Spent on roads, $2 billion. 

Sidetracked from road funds, $1.2 billion. 

Total road money lost in these 2 years, $2.9 
billion. 

Anticipated loss during next 12 years, if 
this leak is not plugged, $14.5 billion. 


Who uses our highways? 














Mileage 
Number | traveled 
registered (1957) 
(1957) | (billions of 
miles) 
} — 
1 
Cet. ui. we See | 55, 900, 000 | 528. 3 
Single unit trucks__.......-- | 10, 300, 000 88. 9 
Heavy trucks. .__.....-...- 634, 000 24.3 
Buses, motorcycles, etc... -- 300, 000 | 5.5 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Our growing highway needs 
Popula- | Vehicle | Miles 
tion registration) traveled 
(millions) | (millions) | (billions) 
' 
a 
130. 8 31.0 | 271.0 
150.9 48.9 | 451.7 
167. 2 65.1 | 622.9 
180. 6 77.0 | 753.0 
195. 3 | 89.1 | 898. 6 
. 211.6 101. 2 1, 051.4 
229. 7 113.6 1, 200. 2 





Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Solution to the vexing highway financing 


headache lies in spreading the burden to all 
who benefit, rather than increasing the pres- 
ent special taxes on the small segment con- 


sidered the primary highway users, more and 
more people believe. 

All Americans, not just motorists, truckers, 
and bus operators, benefit from these new 
highways. With the present 3 cents a gallon 
Federal tax on top of State gas taxes averag- 
ing 6 cents, motorists today pay some 41 
percent in taxes on each gallon of gas they 
buy. Coupled with taxes on autos, tires, 
grease, and oil, the driving public today is 
paying a heavy road toll. 

But, Congress and officials generally are be- 
ginning to realize that it’s not only the driv- 
ing public who.benefits from the new high- 
ways. 

The farmer who will be able to get his 
produce to market faster and in better con- 
dition; landowners who will find their prop- 
erty values skyrocketing; industries which 
will be able to get and ship their goods 
faster and move into new labor areas; retail 
and service firms which will draw customers 
from larger areas; offices whose employees 
will save time and effort, and the public 
generally will benefit from these new high- 
ways. 

These realizations, pointed out in a recent 
U.S. Commerce Department study, are begin- 
ning to hit home with Congress. The law- 
makers are engaging in a bitter fight over 
how to pull the program out of trouble. 
President Eisenhower's proposal that the gas 
tax be increased by 1.5 cents is apparently 
dead. 


July 16 


Temporary borrowing through revenue 
bonds for 2 or 3 years is more likely to be 
the final outcome, and appears to be the 
fairest solution. It will further raise the 
cost somewhat because of the interest 
charges, but the effect will also be to relieve 
motorists and other highway users from 
sharply increased taxes, and to spread the 
cost to the country as a whole. 

Tax collections might solve the road 
financing problem. No new Federal auto- 
motive excise taxes would be needed. In- 
stead, more of the collected money would be 
steered into roadbuilding. 

That’s the way some Congressmen would 
find additional funds for highways. 
see the Government collecting 10 percent on 
the sales of new cars and 8 percent on auto 
parts and accessories. But the money from 
these two taxes is not being earmarked for 
roadbuilding. 

Revenues from the passenger cars alone 
have topped $1.2 billion in a single year. 
Putting some of this money into new high- 
Ways seems a good idea to a number of 
Congressmen. _ 

Tax writers in the House Ways and Means 
Committee are thinking of guiding about 
half the passenger car tax into the highway 
program. They are also considering claim- 
ing some of the parts and accessories tax 
money for roads. These moves could add 
another $750 million a year to the Federal 
share of highway funds. 

Representative MicHet, Republican of 
Illinois, would go all the way in marking 
automotive and highway-use taxes for road- 
building. He would put all the Federal 
taxes—car, truck, bus, motor fuel, tire, tube, 
parts, accessories—into new road construc- 
tion. He sponsors a bill, H.R. 4389, to carry 
out this plan and believes it would add an- 
other $1.5 billion a year forroads. —~ 


Congress talks of paying the States for 
highways accepted in the interstate high- 
way net. The national network standards 
are high, and States that have built roads 
meeting the standards are anxious to be 
reimbursed. 

Bills now under discussion in Washington 
would require payment of $4.3 billion to the 
States between mid-1961 and mid-1976. But 
the bills won’t make much headway this 
year. Congress is more concerned with how 
to find funds for new roads than with pay- 
ments for existing highways. 





On the Inflation Front 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
General Electric Co. has given a sub- 
stantial boost to the Nation’s efforts to 
strengthen the value of the dollar by an- 
nouncing a price cut in its turbines, both 
large and small. Undoubtedly there are 
a number of reasons that prompted Gen- 
eral Electric to take the initiative in this 
regard. The best commentary that I 
have seen was made by the New York 
Times in an editorial appearing in the 
July 16, 1959, issue of the Times which 
I include in the Appendix of the Rrecorp: 

ON THE INFLATION FRONT 


One of the giants of American industry 
has just administered some of its prices 
downward. The General Electric Co. has an- 


They . 
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nounced on successive days reductions in 
prices of its turbines, both large and small. 
: In a Nation that had become used to the 
‘ratchet” movement of heavy-industry 
prices—up, steady, up again, and never 
down—this is to be heartily welcomed. 
Furthermore, the General Electric Co.’s an- 
nouncements, both in what those announce- 
ments say and what they do not say, con- 
tain some hints of better days to come on 
the inflation front. 

First, the company said the price reduc- 
tions were made possible by improved man- 
ufacturing processes that have cut costs. 
There would be nothing unusual about this 
except that it has not been happening 
enough in the economy as a whole in the 
postwar period. Improved efficiency has all 
too often been eaten up in higher wage and 
other costs, with prices the same or even 
rising. 

Second, in its announcement on the big 
turbines the company said it would modify 
the “escalator” clause in its contracts—a 
clause under which customers have been re- 
quired to pay more than the originally 
agreed price if a certain index of costs rose. 

The change is aimed to help sales, but it 
also may represent a shrewd hunch on the 
part of General Electric that costs in the 
future may be a lot more stable than in the 
past. 

Finally, what the announcements did not 
say was that foreign competition is a large 
element in the decision, at least for the big 
turbines. The revival of Western Europe is 
producing a benefit that Americans had per- 
haps not foreseen—the infusion of an extra 
element of competition in parts of American 
industry that have been to some extent im- 
mune during most of the postwar period. 

In a sense, we as consumers are getting 
our Marshall plan money back. 





A Veto Sheer Folly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr.EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I have taken 
the floor numerous times in support of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and on 
July 13 included in the Recorp a list of 10 
reasons why the TVA self-financing bill 
should be approved by the President. 

The Washington Post in an editorial 
in their July 16, 1959, edition states that 
in their judgment a Presidential veto of 
this bill—and I quote—‘“‘would be the 
sheerest folly.” 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include this editorial in 
the Appendix of the Recorp: 

DousBLE VETO For TVA? 

A Presidential veto of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority self-financing bill—either in the 
form passed by the House or as approved by 
the Senate—would, in our judgment, be the 
sheerest folly. But a veto is what Senator 
DirKsEN has demanded, despite the unani- 
mous approval of the bill by the Senate 
Public Works Committee and the blessing of 
the Treasury Department, and there are dis- 
quieting reports that the Budget Bureau, 
which opposes the measure, may indeed per- 
suade the President to disapprove the bill. 

This, we submit, would represent a total 
misreading of the facts and of the merits of 
the proposal which, we believe, should more 
than satisfy the longstanding conservative 
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demands for a regularization of TVA’s 
finances. The bill would put an end to Fed- 
eral appropriations for new TVA generating 
facilities, authorizing the Authority instead 
to raise its own funds through bond issues 
which it would retire from revenues and 
which Congress could veto. It would pro- 
vide for retirement, with interest, of most 
of the outstanding public investment in TVA 
power facilities. It would limit, for the first 
time, the area which TVA mey serve. 

But all of this apparently is not enough 
for Mr. DirKsEN and the Budget Bureau. 
They oppose the bill, it seems, because it 
would not give the Budget Bureau author- 
ity to pass on TVA's financing plans before 
they are submitted to Congress. In other 
words, they want a double veto on TVA’s 
program for paying its own way. 

If TVA is, as the President once «lleged, 
an example of “creeping socialism,” the 
Dirksen-Budget Bureau notions of how to 
govern TVA amount to “galloping reaction.” 
The-Authority would, in effect, be deprived 
of all significant authority by the placing of 
such additional hobbles on its operations. 
A bill substantially along the lines of the 
Senate version ought to be enacted and ap- 
proved if TVA is to continue to serve its 
present area effectively. 





St. Lawrence Seaway Already Brings 
Hope and Prosperity to Wisconsin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
extreme delight that I call the attention 
of Congress to one of the first fruits of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. Little did the 
Members of this great body realize what 
the St. Lawrence Seaway would mean 
to the central United States when they, 
in their wisdom, voted for the appropria- 
tions which made the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way possible. 

Wisconsin is a Midwestern State lying 
almost equidistant between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans and lying in the 
northern half of our continent. We have 
always been both an industrial and an 
agricultural area and the fruits of our 
shops as well as the produce of our farms 
has been forced over the years and 
through the generations to find its way 
into the markets throughout the world 
by means of the railroads. This means 
that transportation was slow; it meant 
handling several times; it was costly and 
it meant that the Midwest could never 
reach its full potential as a producer of 
both industrial products and farm prod- 
ucts, 

One of the finest and richest parts of 
the State of Wisconsin consists of the 
First District, lying between the Illinois 
State line on the south, and Milwaukee 
County on the north. On the shores of 
Lake Michigan between these two boun- 
daries are two industrial cities: Racine 
and Kenosha. Both have fine harbor in- 
lets and both in years past have enjoyed 
much commerce on the Great Lakes. 
The city of Kenosha, however, has a nat- 
ural harbor; it has a turntable that can 
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accommodate all but the very largest 
oceangoing vessels. With the advent of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway the city fathers 
of Kenosha appropriated money to pur- 
chase lakeshore and harbor property. 
The city also constructed port facilities 
and industrialists from the city of 
Kenosha, principally Mr. Nicholas 
Demos, who is the owner of the Kenosha 
Auto Transport Co., which transports 
automobiles and trucks in all of the 49 
States and in Canada, and whose home 
office is located in Kenosha, started de- 
veloping business that could be handled 
through the new port of Kenosha. So 
successful have these efforts been that 
the port of Kenosha in its beginning year 
will be visited with over 100 ships loaded 
with cargo from every corner of the 
earth. 

The port has already become the 
capital port of the Midwest for the for- 
eign automobile business, and most for- 
eign made cars, which are destined for 
midwestern use, will enter this country 
and are this year entering this country 
through the port of Kenosha. This port 
will also facilitate the export of the 
Rambler, the Wisconsin made car manu- 
factured by American Motors in its 
plants in Kenosha and Milwaukee, thus 
creating more jobs for the workers in 
Kenosha and Milwaukee, and in turn 
creating more business for the business 
community because of an expanded pay- 
roll, 

A newly formed corporation in which 
stock has been purchased by many com- 
munity minded men is building new port 
facilities. This corporation has recently 
purchased the property of the Simmons 
Co., which has done business in Kenosha 
for the past 90 years. It has developed 
the harbor that is second to none and 
the harbor, as developed, new and mod- 
ern, will permit ships to unload without 
waiting and without the large use fee 
charged in many of the urban and busier 
centers. This harbor is so busy that 
every day since the opening of the lake 
traffic there have been boats in the har- 
bor and frequently there are boats off- 
shore waiting a turn to get in. This 
harbor activity and the business brought, 
to this midwestern community through 
this port which is located in the home- 
town of the American Motors Co., which 
manufactures the Rambler, has brought 
a degree of prosperity to this city and 
to the entire surrounding area that has 
been hitherto unknown. 

The city of Kenosha is prosperous; 
employment is high; it is only recently 
that this city was on the list of the 
major unemployment centers of the 
country. Today everyone who wants to 
work is working at top wages. Other 
companies are performing subcontracts, 
either for American Motors or the many 
other large manufacturing plants in the 
area, and all are participating in the 
shipment of goods either in or out of the 
Kenosha Harbor. This new harbor is 
destined to become one of the leading 
Great Lakes ports. 

On July 7 Bernard Gettelman, a 
former State senator from Wisconsin, 
whom I had the pleasure of serving 
with when I served as a Wisconsin State 
senator, and who is now collector of cus- 
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toms for Milwaukee, Wis., served notice 
on Kenosha that it had been designated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury as the 
first port of entry on the Great Lakes 
since the advent of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

This distinction of being “first” in 
recognition was certainly due to the peo- 
ple of Kenosha, to Kenosha’s mayor, the 
Honorable Eugene Hammond, to the har- 
bor commission, and particularly to 
Nicholas Demos who has worked so hard 
and so long to develop this harbor into 
what it is today. 

Their plans call for the building of 
a large grain elevator which will take 
care of much of the grain from the 
surrounding States of Illinois, Iowa, and 
of Wisconsin itself. This grain will be 
shipped overseas in ships that are 
bringing the products of Europe and 
South America to the Midwest. This 
is truly progress on the march. 

First, may I say thanks to this Con- 
gress for voting for the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, and next may I say congratula- 
tions to the forward and progressive 
people of Kenosha, Wis., who have 
worked so hard and so diligently to bring 
about this important and highly success- 
ful, this elaborate port to Kenosha. 
Congratulations on being the first to be 
recognized by being designated as a port 
of entry by the Federal Government. 





Resolutions Adopted by the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
under authority granted to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to submit 
the report of the resolutions committee 
which was adopted by the 46th conven- 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress held in -Washington, D.C., 
recently. 

The resolutions committee, of which 
I had the honor and pleasure of again 
serving as chairman, consisted of one 
delegate from each State, Territory, 
island possession, and the District of 
Columbia. The members gave careful 
and painstaking consideration to the 
matters before them, made many con- 
structive suggestions, proposed numerous 
changes in the draft of the resolutions 
presented to them, and reached agree- 
ment thereon. 

The convention was attended by reg- 
istered delegates from 50 States, includ- 
ing Alaska and Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the District of Columbia, in addition to 
many registered delegates, guests, visi- 
tors, representatives of the press, and so 
forth. Texas again sent the largest dele- 
gation, 33; New York was next, with 19; 
while Louisiana was third, with 18. 

These delegates were from all sections 
of the country, representing both legis- 
lative and executive branches of the Fed- 
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eral Government; State, city, county, and 
other local governmental agencies and 
interested groups; commercial, water- 
way, flood control, and reclamation asso- 
ciations; agricultural, labor, industrial, 
and trade organizations; and transpor- 
tation interests; with memberships total- 
ing several million. 

We believe this expression of repre- 
sentatives of such different interests and 
pursuits is strong evidence of the general 
sentiment of the people of the United 


States concerning the matters dealt with. 


in these resolutions: 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE TO 
THE 46TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, 
May 15, 1959 


FOREWORD 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
now in its 58th year, intends to continue its 
efforts toward an expanded program of water 
resource development. The continued eco- 
nomic wellbeing of our Nation depends upon 
such development and our membership, com- 
posed of Federal, State, and local officials 
has dedicated itself to it. We are determined 
that our efforts shall not be in vain. The 
stakes are too large to have it otherwise. 


MAINTENANCE OF PROJECTS 


This National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
recognizes and commends the attitude that 
Congress has adopted, respecting Federal 
waterway and flood control maintenance, by 
increasing appropriations therefor. This at- 
titude is consistent with the contention of 
this body that if there is justification for 
building a waterway or a structure for flood 
control there .is certainly justification for 
proper maintenance to permit their use to 
the fullest extent. 

A large backlog of deferred maintenance 
has accumulated in many of the harbors and 
waterways of the Nation. Until this is over- 
come, the full potential of such projects can- 
not be realized. 

We urge Congress to reassert and continue 
its policy of providing adequate maintenance 
funds for current maintenance, and addi- 
tional funds to eliminate the backlog of de- 
ferred maintenance on those projects for 
which the Federal Government has assumed 
responsibility. 

STUDY BACKLOG 

In the past, the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress has noted the substantial 
backlog of studies in the program of the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. This back- 
log has been increased by the passage of the 
omnibus rivers and harbors and flood control 
bill during the last session of Congress and 
the new studies regularly being authorized 
by Congress. The orderly development of 
the Nation’s water resources is dependent on 
the expenditious completion of these studies 
and a continuing program of new studies. 
Adequate appropriations and retention of 
highly qualified manpower are essential to 
complete the studies and reduce the backlog. 
In order to build an adequate staff of engi- 
neers and assistants to conduct these studies 
efficiently and improve the quality of water 
resource studies, it is necessary for the corps 
to anticipate a consistent and higher level of 
appropriations. It is urged that Congress 
increase these appropriations gradually for 
2 or 3 years and not permit fluctuations to 
adversely affect the program. 

FOREIGN PROJECTS 


We urge the Nation’s Congress to examine 
the matter of foreign projects financed di- 
rectly or indirectly with funds of the United 
States. Such projects are not restricted by 
a ban on new starts, nor are they authorized 
after economic justification as are domestic 
water resource projects. We believe they 
should be authorized by the Congress on an 
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individual basis and be subject to favorable 
cost-benefit ratios in the same manner as 
are domestic projects. 

Domestic water resource projects cannot 
compete with blanket authorizations for 
foreign resource development as is now the 
case. 

NO NEW STARTS 


The attitude on the part of the Bureau of 
the Budget that there will be no new con- 
struction or planning starts of water re- 
sources projects destined to provide stability 
to this country is deplorable. For fiscal year 
1960 we have the largest peacetime budget in 
our history and contrary to the needs and 
thinking of a large segment of our people it 
contains not one single new construction 
start. If this attitude continues the im- 
pact on the citizens of our 50 States will be 
terrific. It is our intention to devote our 
best efforts to methods of seeing that it does 
not continue, to the extent that we urge the 
Congress of the United States to enact appro- 
priate legislation to assure a minimum of 
new starts each year. 


ITEM VETO 


We are alarmed by information in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of the previous Con- 
gress as to the possibility of a provision by 
which the President would be empowered to 
veto legislative provisions as well as appro- 
priation items. Should Congress succumb 
to this suggestion by a former director of 
the Bureau of the Budget our chances of 
carrying forward a public works program to 
meet the needs of our growing population 
will be practically nil. By the same token 
we stand to lose the confidence of our friend- 
ly foreign nations and the race for resource 
development by the Soviet Union. We can 
also be alert to efforts to curtail these pro- 
grams through the imposition of a ceiling on 
expenditures as has been tried in the past. 


OMNIBUS RIVER AND HARBOR LEGISLATION 


The time has again arrived when the de- 
velopment of our resources can be well bol- 
stered by enacting legislation to provide au- 
thority for the many worthy projects that 
have been studied and reported on by the 
respective Federal agencies. The propo- 
nents of these projects have been patient 
throughout the required study process and 
they now expect to see them acted on by 
the Congress thereby enabling them to be 
eligible for planning funds. We urge the 
Congress to respect the patience thus far 
exhibited and authorize these worthy proj- 
ects. 

THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


We join with the citizens of our Nation and 
those of our neighbor to the north in the 
realization of the St. Lawrence Seaway. Its 
helpful impact on the heartland of our Na- 
tion and elsewhere here and in Canada is 
conceded. To those who have labored long 
and hard for this accomplishment we offer 
our congratulations and with pardonable 
pride take a small amount of credit for the 
part we have played. 

Moreover we join with our leaders and our 
people in expressing pleasure in the fact that 
Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, will join our 
President to lend dignity to the formal open- 
ing of this important transportation artery 
on the 26th of June 1959. 

TOLLS ON WATERWAYS 


We strongly reaffirm our long standing op- 
position to tolls on our waterways. These 
public properties benefit a large segment of 
our people and that benefit should not be 
subordinated to a desire by some elements 
to place a price tag on the use of these life- 
lines. We will continue to prevent strangu- 
lation of waterways by such imposition. Re- 
turns to our Federal treasury through taxes 
realized make tolls needless. 


LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


‘Repeated efforts to require a greater 
amount of local contribution on various wa- 
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ter resource projects indicates a trend to di- 
vorce Federal fiscal responsibility from proj- 
ects which are in the national interest. These 
projects are a national problem and should 
be financed with Federal funds with local 
contribution commensurate only with clear- 
ly defined local benefits. Local communities, 
however, should not be denied protection be- 
cause of their inability to contribute. 


WEATHER MODIFICATION RESEARCH 


This Rivers and Harbors Congress supports 
a greatly expanded research program in the 
atmospheric sciences with particular em- 
phasis on weather modification due to its 
impact on future water resource develop- 
ment in the Nation. 

Inasmuch as the National Science Founda- 
tion, created under Public Law 85-510, has 
this program as a portion of its responsi- 
bility, we urge the Congress of the United 
States to continue adequate appropriations 
in support of the full scale program of the 
foundation. 





Eli Whiteley, Congressional Medal of 
Honor Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I wish to include an article which 
appeared in the most recent issue of the 
Texas Aggie, the school journal of the 
A. & M. College of Texas entitled 
“Teacher Exemplifies Medal of Honor 
Awards”: 

TEACHER EXEMPLIFIES MEDAL OF HONOR 

AWARDS 


The college produced six Congressional 
Medal of Honor winners during World War 
II. Two of the heroes are living and four 
awards were made posthumously. One of 
the living is a teacher at the college. 

The four who gave their lives during the 
conflict were Lloyd H. Hughes, 1943, of Cor- 
pus Christi, who was a U.S. Air Force second 
lieutenant; George D. Keathley, 1937, of 
Olney, who was a U.S. Army staff sergeant; 
Turney W. Leonard, 1942, of Dallas, who was a 
U.S. Army first lieutenant; and Thomas W. 
Fowler, 1943, of Wichita Falls, who was a U.S. 
Army second lieutenant. 

The two survivors are William G. Harrell, 
1943, of Mercedes, who was a U.S. Marine 
Corps sergeant, and Eli L. Whiteley, 1942, of 
Georgetown, who was a U.S. Army first 
lieutenant and who currently is an instruc- 
tor in the agronomy department. 


HIONORED IN COKE BUILDING 


Portraits of the six men, with their con- 
gressional citations, are displayed on the 
second floor of the Richard Coke Building. 

To illustrate the type of action for which 
the awards were made, Whiteley’s Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor citation is quoted: 

“1st Lt. Eli I. Whiteley, 41, 15th Infan- 
try Regiment, for conspicuous gallantry and 
intrepidity at the risk of life above and 
beyond the call of duty.” 


WOUNDED SEVERELY 


“Lieutenant Whiteley, while leading his 
platoon on December 27, 1944, in savage 
house-to-house fighting through the fortress 
town of Sigolsheim, France, attacked a 
building through a street swept by wither- 
ing mortar and automatic weapons fire. 
Iie was hit and severely wounded in the 
arm and shoulder, but he charged into 
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the house alone and killed its two defend- 
ers. Hurling smoke and fragmentation 
grenades before him, he rushed to the next 
house and stormed inside, killing 2 and 
eapturing 11 of the enemy. He continued 
leading his platoon in the extremely dan- 
gerous task of clearing hostile troops from 
strong: points along the street until he 
reached a building held by fanatical Nazi 
troops. Although suffering from painful 
wounds which had rendered his left arm 
useless, he advanced on this strongly de- 
fended house and, after blasting out a wall 
with bazooka fire, charged through a hail 
of bullets. Wedging his submachinegun 
under his uninjured arm, he rushed into 
the house through the hole torn by his 
rockets, killed 5 of the enemy, and forced 
the remaining 12 to surrender. As he 
emerged to continue his fearless attack, he 
was again hit and critically wounded. In 
agony and with one eye pierced by a shell 
fragment, he shouted for his men to follow 
him to the next house. He was determined 
to stay in the fighting and did remain at 
the head of his platoon until forcibly evac- 
uated. By his disregard for personal safety, 
aggressiveness while suffering from severe 
wounds, determined leadership, and superb 
courage, Lieutenant Whiteley killed 9 Ger- 
mans, captured 23 more, and spearheaded 
an attack which cracked the core of enemy 
resistance in a vital area.” 





The Nebraska Farmer Speaks Out on 
Food for Peace Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude an editorial from the June 16 issue 
of the Nebraska Farmer. I believe it will 
be of interest to my colleagues, especially 
those from the farm States, due to the 
excellent reputation of the Nebraska 
Farmer. 

Foop For PEACE 

There’s more than meets the eye involved 
in a food for peace program. In such a 
program there can be a danger of making 
more enemies than friends. 

And this danger involves more than of- 
fending the countries that are competing for 
the same agricultural export markets that 
we are. It also later involves the peoples who 
are helped temporarily by our giveaway 
programs. 

Here’s an illustration, related recently by 
Stanley Andrews, now executive director of 
a national project in agricultural communi- 
cations. 

The United States started a powdered-milk 
disposal plan in Burma, Andrews related, and 
it took considerable time and effort to teach 
Burmese children in Rangoon that the milk 
was actually good to drink. They just never 
had been used to milk. Finally they got to 
liking it, and the program went well. We 
disposed of a lot of milk surplus, the Burmese 
kids had a much-improved diet, the United 
States made some friends. 

Under the surplus disposal program, the 
milk was available in Rangoon at 10 cents a 
pound. 

Then came the revolting development. 

We whittled our surplus down to size and 
cut back on our disposal program. The price 
of the milk in Rangoon went to $1.40 a 
pound. 
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You can guess what happened then. There 
wasn’t any more milk for these children— 
not after a fourteenfold jump in the price. 
We had jerked the rug right out from under 
some people whose friendship we had ob- 
tained. We weren't their friends any longer. 
Their view of us was considerably dimmer 
than it had been before we started giving 
them milk. 

Andrews drew the obvious conclusion. In 
a food for peace program, the food must be 
used to implement our foreign policy, not 
as a way to get rid of surplus—as a weapon, 
not a dump. 











Food for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, consistent 
with my fight for a food-for-peace pro- 
gram and my constant working to make 
the American people aware that our 
greatest asset with which to fight the 
cold war, I am happy to see the Des 
Moines Register in an editorial on the 
subject make some cogent comments on 
this vital subject regarding the admin- 
istration’s attitude toward Senator Hum- 
PHREY’s food for peace plan. I am 
happy to place this editorial in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

{From the Des Moines Register, July 13, 
1959} 


A Berrer Foop For PEACE PLAN 


In his farm message to Congress last 
January, President Eisenhower made a strong 
plea for a food for peace effort. He said 
he was setting steps in motion to explore 
with other surplus-producing countries the 
means of using farm products to reinforce 
peace. Since then, Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson has begun talks with Canada and 
other wheat exporters on this matter. 

Apparently, the administration is inter- 
ested (or at least Ike was) in expanding 
the sales of farm products for foreign cur- 
rency under Public Law 480—and lending 
this money back to the countries involved 
for economic development. 

This program, though it was viewed mainly 
as surplus removal at the start, has proved 
to be a valuable instrument of aid to un- 
derdeveloped countries. In the first 4 years 
of this program, about 61 percent of the 
foreign currencies received were plowed back 
into economic development, primarily by 
loans but with some grants. 

While underdeveloped countries need loans 
of dollars and other hard currency for pur- 
chase of capital goods abroad, they also need 
to pay workers on development projects in 
local currency. Since savings are limited 
in a poor country and tax systems often 
weak, it is difficult to raise this money 
without inflation. When the United States 
lends back the money received from sale of 
farm products, in effect, workers are paid 
partly in food, instead of money. 

In view of the experience under Public 
Law 480 and the President's statements 
about food for peace, we find it hard to 
understand the administration opposition to 
Senator Husert HUMPHREY’s proposed 
amendments to the law. Senator HuMPHREY 
also calls his plan food for peace. His 
proposal would put the sales for soft cur- 
rency on a 5-year basis. At present the au- 
thority is for 1 year. It would also make 
possible wider uses of the currency, includ- 
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ing expenditures for educational exchange 
programs. 

The Humphrey amendments to Public Law 
480 would set up a Peace Food Administra- 
tion outside the Department of Agricul- 
ture. They would instruct the Administra- 
tion to seek cooperation with other coun- 
tries and with United Nations agencies in 
making use gf food for development projects. 
The program would be made much more 
flexible by authorizing donations or sales of 
farm products for national food reserves in 
other counties. The bill would permit use 
of foods not technically in surplus, such as 
pork, but which are in plentiful supply. 

On the whole, the Humphrey plan would 
be a commendable step forward in making 
use of American farm abundance as part of 
our foreign aid program. The administra- 
tion might logically find some objections to 
details—but if it means what it says about 
food for peace, it certainly should approve 
the broad outlines of the Humphrey plan. 

Perhaps the most important needed 
change in Public Law 480 is extending the 
authority for agreements beyond 1 year. 
Five years, as proposed by Senator Hum- 
PHREY, is none too long. Receiving coun- 
tries can make far more effective use of the 
farm products if they have assurance of a 
certain supply over a period of years. India, 
for example, would then be able to count 
on the agreed amount of wheat for the dura- 
tion of a 5-year plan. 

With the farm surpluses now on hand, 
plus the prospects for further production in- 
creases, there is no reason under the sun 
why this country cannot make long-term 
food supply agreements. The administra- 
tion ought to get behind this change. It is 
inexplicable to us why the administration, 
after all its talk about long-range foreign 
aid, should be opposing long-range pro- 
grams in both the Development Loan Fund 
and the use of surplus food. 





Impounding Dam on the South Branch of 
the Potomac River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD I include a resolution which I have 
received from Mary Katharine Barnes, 
president of the West Virginia Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, in session July 
11, 1959, at Charleston, W. Va., in which 
this organization memoralizes the Con- 
gress to prohibit the construction of an 
impounding dam on the south branch of 
the Potomac River. I should like to call 
the attention of my colleagues to this 
resolution. It reads as follows: 
RESOLUTION OF WEST VIRGINIA FEDERATION OF 

WoMEn's CLUBS 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has heretofore indicated that there should 
be formulated a comprehensive water de- 
velopment plan for the Potomac River Basin; 
and 7 

Whereas the Congress, having appropriated 
public funds to complete a study and sur- 
vey of said development program; and 

Whereas it appearing that one such study 
has been completed and another thereof is 
now being considered; and 

Whereas it further appearing that by 
various amendments to the said appropria- 
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tion bill and through other measures to be 
considered by the Congress, said water de- 
velopment plan will inevitably take the form 
of a large impounding dam on the South 
Branch of the Potomac River; and 

Whereas it appearing that the construc- 
tion of said dam will flood the most valuable 
farm land in Hampshire County, the oldest 
county in the State of West Virginia; and 

Whereas such dam would destroy many 
landmarks of historic value and otherwise 
cause irreparable damage far beyond any 
economic value to be derived therefrom: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the executive board of the 
West Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs 
does hereby memorialize the Congress of 
the United States and, more particularly, the 
representatives in Congress from the State 
of West Virginia to take all steps and to do 
all things necessary to prohibit the con- 
struction of an impounding dam on the 
South Branch of the Potomac River, in 
Hampshire, Grant, Hardy, and Mineral 
Counties, W. Va.; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be mailed to the Honorable Har.ey O. Stac- 
GERS, representing the Second Congressional 
District of West Virginia and to Senator 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH and Senator ROBERT 
Byrp. 

Executive Board of the West Virginia Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs in session July 
11, 1959, Charleston, W. Va.: 

Mary KATHARINE BARNES, 
. President. 





No Time for Lavender and Old Lace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, the 43d 
District of New York was honered on 
July 10, 1959, by the distinguished pres- 
ence of Miss Bertha S. Adkins, Under 
Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. Miss Adkins addressed the Chau- 
tauqua Woman’s Club at renowned 
Chautauqua Institution during a week 
devoted to the problems of the aged. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the text of Miss Adkins’ address. 

No Time FoR LAVENDER AND OLD LACE 


(By Bertha S. Adkins, Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare) 


Those of you who have been coming to 
Chautauqua for many years and who are 
familiar with its history know what an im- 
portant influence it has been in the field of 
adult education. It is doubly significant 
that the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, which has pioneered in so many fields 
of women’s work, should also be a part of 
this great institution. I am honored by be- 
ing invited to open this season's important 
program, arranged by the federation and de- 
signed to increase a greater understanding 
and clearer insight into the problems of 
women around the world. 

I have very recently attended a seminar in 
Bogota, Colombia, South America, as the offi- 
cial U.S. representative on the Participation 
of Women in Public Life. It was sponsored 
by the Commission on Human Rights of the 
United Nations. This was, for me, a most 
interesting and rewarding experience. Ata 
time when rapid social change is universal, 
nothing is more dramatic than the change in 
the status of women, as they are taking an 
active place in national and international 
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life, exchanging information and ideas with 
one another, but solving their own problems. 
To be sure the pace varies, the problems dif- 
fer in content and degree, but all women are 
undoubtedly working toward the same goals. 
Women’s influence has transcended bound- 
aries to become a global one, and many have 
assumed responsibilities in promoting world 
understanding and citizenship. 

And within the confines of our own shores 
and borders broad knowledge of our own com- 
plex problems must be acquired as a back- 
ground for effective work toward their solu- 
tion. These are problems which stem from 
the general increase in population, mobility, 
automation, urban living, and the added 
years of life. These needs have brought into 
being many organizations with different pur- 
poses but each with a clear call to women 
to volunteer their services to help the thou- 
sands of voluntary organizations that make 
up our many faceted national life. It is a 
well known fact, says the recent national 
study on manpower, that the only possible 
reservoir of untapped manpower is woman 
power. This is a far cry from the popular 
lecturer who told his audience that the larg- 
est empty spaces in this country dwelt under 
the permanent waves of women. 

It is by now a well established fact that 
women are not only here to stay but they 
have an important contribution to make in 
the preservation of our way of life and both 
men and women have acknowledged this. 

Perhaps the real block to progress, in ac- 
cepting women into full partnership, is the 
unwillingness of so many women themselves, 
as they grow older, to undertake of their own 
volition anything of significance. Well, we 
cannot live by canasta and television alone, 
nor have we earned the right to sit down to 
be entertained for the rest of our increasingly 
lengthened span of life. 

Have you ever stopped to consider some of 
the reasons given by women for withdrawal 
from the main stream of life instead of con- 
tinuing to renew and augment their contri- 
butions to society? 

There are those persons whose unwilling- 
ness to think or act is a sign of selfish un- 
concern for any but themselves. Others are 
satisfied to stay in a rut and show no 
desire for new outlets and new interests. 
Some are content to sit and enjoy their 
prejudices and secondhand opinions, not 
caring to know the true facts or change 
their opinions. This self-satisfied compla- 
cency is a major deterrent to the develop- 
ment of wider horizons of interest and 
endeavors. As a result women settle into 
grooves of incapacity. 

I am amused when people come up after 
I have spoken and say “I enjoyed your talk 
so much” or “I agree with everything you 
said.” Then I say; “I hope you are going to 
do something about it,” to which they reply 
in shocked amazement, “Who, me?” 


As a matter of fact mature women can 
actually bring about a new era in which the 
skills and abilities which they possess can 
be related to our present political scene and 
to the progress which this country can make 
toward world peace. 


Have we thought seriously enough about 
the influence which we, as women, can have 
upon our life and times to willingly turn 
our backs upon the opportunities? We 
women are consumers and, as such, we wield 
immense power through our buying. In our 
free market economy the buyer has the last 
word. This is a sobering thought and should 
provoke serious consideration about prob- 
lems we do not often discuss or fully under- 
stand. 

We are citizens and, as such, have a clear 
duty to work for those national, State, and 
local legislative policies and programs which 
will make our country a better, safer, hap- 
pier place in which to live. 

It is inevitable that in our times women 
are undertaking more fully the responsibili- 
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ties of citizenship. Responsibiilties which 
can no longer be ignored. 

Beyond our immediate neighborhoods lie 
the larger community, the State, the Nation, 
and the world as a challenge to this genera- 
tion. Our obligation to be a good neighbor 
can best be met, both in this country and 
abroad, when we work together to solve the 
problems of humanity. 

As we try to live creatively, particularly 
as our years increase, we should consider the 
special values which maturity brings to the 
role of older women. 

I think we are able to recognize and in- 
terpret social changes. Experience and calm 
judgment have given women an awareness 
of the needs of society and have enabled us 
to develop the ability to adapt ourselves to 
changing circumstances. This is a most 
significant asset. 

Another contribution of mature years is 
that of providing direction and leadership 
toward sound social planning. The greater 
our perspective the greater our insight should 
be into social problems. We should also have 
acquired the knoweldge of how to combine 
community and government action to solve 
these problems. 

Perhaps the most unique contribution of 
all is the ability which mature women possess 
as mediators between groups, a role much 
needed in our society today. All of the ac- 
cumulated wisdom and sensitivity which ex- 
perience and the enrichment of years well 
lived can bring are utilized in this impor- 
tant skill. Women can be proud of this 
talent so much coveted and so greatly needed. 

We have no time to talk about growing 
old or retiring from the activity about us. 
There is too much to be done and the world 
is too exciting to turn our backs upon it. 
Life is a great and unending experience full 
of new adventures if one continues to be 
useful and active. There is so much to see, 
to tell, to learn, to do. The old patterns 
of retirement are out of date. Modern re- 
tirement provides additional free time for 
new outlooks, new insights, growth, oppor- 
tunities for service of unlimited variety. 

There is actually no retirement age for 
volunteers. Maintaining a happy and useful 
life brings dignity to old age. By our own 
activity we know that we have the oppor- 
tunity to change the old idea that growing 
old was something to dread and fear. In 
fact, I think we have already done much in 
that direction, and old age is even becoming 
fashionable. 

About 3 years ago the Social Security Ad- 
ministration did a study of 62 centenarians 
who were receiving old age and survivors 
insurance benefits. Oddly enough, several 
of these were still working—one at age 118. 
Although all of these centenarians conceded 
that they were old, none said that he had 
finished living and the general impression 
of the interviews was that most of them had 
found fulfillment in their interest in living. 
In fact, Mrs. Pinky Gaines, aged 107, a hos- 
pital worker in Concord, N.C., had just re- 
tired and was headed for the beach. Even 
though she said, “I look like a fool, wearing 
shorts.” She believed in keeping up with 
the times. 

Many years ago Cicero made a statement 
which rings with truth for us today: “Not 
by physical force, not by bodily swiftness 
and agility are great things accomplished, 
but by deliberation, authority, and judg- 
ment; qualities of which old age is not 
deprived, but with which it is as a general 
rule even more abundantly provided.” 

And George Santayana added another 
dimension to the qualities of older people: 

“Nothing is inherently or invincibly young 
except spirit. And spirit can enter a human 
being perhaps better in the quiet of old age 
and dwell there more undisturbed than in 
the turmoil of adventure. * * * Old places 
and old persons in their turn, when spirit 
dwells in them, have intrinsic vitality of 
which youth is incapable.” 
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Shift of Public Opinion Against Farmer 
Will Not Help Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following excel- 
lent editorial presentation from the 
Advance-Yeoman, of Wickliffe, Ky., of 
Friday, July 10, 1959, relating to the pub- 
lic opinion campaign being waged 
against the farm program in some of 
the Nation’s press: 

[From the Wickliffe (Ky.) Advance-Yeoman, 
July 10, 1959] 


Surrr or PvuBLIc OPINION AGAINST FARMER 
WiLL Not HELP AGRICULTURE 


Combined with other worries, the farmer 
seems to have lost most of his friends in 
his struggle for survival. Public opinion 
ts being exerted in many sections against 
farm subsidies and the farm program. The 
hue and cry against the farm program is 
heard throughout the Nation’s press. 

Many of the metropolitan papers are 
against the farm program and blasting it 
daily. This is sure to impress urban 
dwellers who have no understanding of the 
farm problem or interest in it. Recently 
the powerful Life magazine added their 
voice in a blast at the farm program and 
quoted statistics on large corporations and 
companies who were profiting by ASC cost- 
sharing programs to the detriment of the 
average citizen. They gave a powerful, con- 
vincing argument except for one sentence 
to the effect that the only solution to the 
farm program was to discontinue it and let 
competition drive the small farmer who used 
inefficient methods out of our economy. 

To us, such a statement makes as little 
sense as telling the man with 10 children 
who has trouble feeding them to go around 
and pinch off some heads so that the rest 
of the children will be well-fed. 

With so much criticism on help to the 
farmer and a presidential election coming 
up soon, this situation does not look good 
for the farmer. ‘Tobacco support prices have 
really taken a beating in the press. Since 
Kentucky's biggest farm product is tobacco, 
produced on small farms in a State of small 
farms, this lack of sympathetic understand- 
ing in cities is sure to have weight in Con- 
gress and an adverse effect on our economy. 

Where will the small farmer go when he 
is starved out on the farm? Where will 
the Nation go when the inefficient small 
farmer is eliminated? Will he go into manu- 
facturing or service industries? There is 
no local manufacturing that can absorb 
these people—they will become transients 
hunting jobs throughout the Nation. Labor 
is having its own troubles. Automation has 
cut the union membership in every major 
industry * * * and decreased membership 
is hurting the unions. The automobile in- 
dustry has been badly damaged. Foreign 
imports are making noticeable inroads on 
American production and into American ex- 
port markets by offering goods produced 
more cheaply. We see it in automobiles, 
electrical goods, steel, machine tools, office 
equipment, and even in farm machinery. 
We are being priced out of the world mar- 
kets and more and more U.S. firms are build- 
ing factories in other parts of the world in 
order to compete in world trade as well 
as to supply U.S, demands. ‘ 

Census figures show a farm population of 
2212 million. No longer do they influence 
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elections the way they used to do but that’s 
still a lot of people. There are an esti- 
mated 10 million more whose income is 
dependent upon agriculture. You cannot 
deplete the earning power of more than 30 
million people without visiting a killing de- 
pression on the remaining 130 million. 


Government subsidies are not high 
enough to be much help to the farmer. 
And it is not true, as the Wall Street 
Journal maintains, that the farmers raise 
inferior products to take advantage of price 
supports. This may be true in a few iso- 
lated cases, but there are a few inequities 
in any law. It is true, however, that the 
smallest farmer cannot take advantage of 
the present farm program like the biggest 
farmer can. This segment of our population 
is the hardest to reach. 

Many editors, sitting in air-conditioned 
offices, contemplating the fate of the small 
farmer, need to change places with him in 
the tobacco field for awhile. It would help 
their viewpoint to wipe a little honest sweat 
out of their eyes. 





Don’t Discourage the Retired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
well-known fact that one of the coun- 
try’s most challenging responsibilities is 
to adjust our thinking and our public 
and private policies to a more realistic 
and understanding appreciation of the 
role of our retired men and women. 

The number of people in our popula- 
tion over 65 years of age is increasing so 
fast that in 10 years it is estimated that 
10 percent of the total population will be 
included in that age group; and about 
that same time the key age group of 20 
to 65, from which almost our entire 
working force is drawn, will be reduced 
to only one-half of the overall popula- 
tion. 

The significance of these facts from 
the point of view of the health and 
psychological welfare of our retired peo- 
ple has been usefully emphasized in an 
article appearing in the July 12, 1959, 
issue of This Week magazine, a Sunday 
supplement of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this article in the Recorp and I 
commend it as well worth the atten- 
tion of our colleagues. 

Indirectly, Mr. Speaker, it points up 
another important aspect of Govern- 
ment policy toward the retired. This 
involves the discouraging effect of the 
Social Security Act on the decision of 
retired workers to obtain part-time em- 
ployment, whether for psychological pur- 
poses, as the article recommends, or be- 
cause of real financial need. The pres —® 
ent annual earnings limitation of $1,200 
is distinctly outmoded. As a retire- 
ment test, it is unrealistic, unwise, unfair, 
and discriminatory. 

It is unrealistic to keep the earnings 
limit at $1,200 a year in complete disre- 
gard of the ravages of inflation and the 
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great increase in the cost of living since 
the limit was first established. 

It is unwise to discourage retired peo- 
ple from doing the part-time work which 
medical authorities are increasingly rec- 
ognizing as vital to the health and emo- 
tional welfare of our older people. 

It is unfair to impose the same limits 
on the earnings of widowed mothers sup- 
porting minor children which are im- 
posed on retired people with no depend- 
ents. 

It is discriminatory to penalize social 
security beneficiaries for earning more 
than $1,200 a year when there are no 
limits on the unearned income such as 
savings and investments which more for- 
tunate beneficiaries may receive without 
loss of benefits. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation to liberalize 
the retirement test in these respects: 
First, raise from $1,200 to $3,600 the limit 
on annual earnings which widowed 
mothers of children under 18 are allowed 
without loss of benefits; second, raise 
from $1,200 to $2,400 the annual earn- 
ings limitation for all others receiving 
benefits; and third increase from $80 to 
$100 the amount of excess earnings per- 
mitted before deductions of monthly 
benefits are required. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 
[From This Week magazine, July 12, 1959] 
Wuy SHOULD You RETIRE aT 65? 

(By Louis Orr, M.D., president, American 

Medical Association) 

OrLANDO, FLa.—This year more than 500,- 
000 men and women will retire. = 

For many, it will be a lifelong dream come 
true. For others, it will be a death war- 
rant 

I am referring to those individuals who 
will be forced out of their jobs by compul- 
sory retirement plans—plans put into effect 
in the belief that once an employee passes 
his 65th birthday he suddenly becomes an 
“old” man, too old to continue working. 

At the outset, I want to make it clear that 
I am not opposed to retirement for anyone 
who wants to retire. I am opposed, how- 
ever, to any arbitrary system which forces 
retirement at a given age. 

There is no scientific rhyme or reason for 
selecting “65” as the magic number separat- 
ing the productive from the nonproductive, 
the healthy from the unhealthy. Physi- 
cians have no convenient rule-of-thumb 
definition for old age. We see certain de- 
generative signs as men progress in years, 
but we also see many men 65 and over in 
better mental and physical health than per- 
sons 10 or 20 years younger. 

There is, however, positive evidence that 
forced retirement can do irreparable mental 
and physical damage to an individual. As 
one recent study of the aged points out: 
“The change from provider to the one being 
provided for is the major causative factor 
in emotional disorders of the aged.” 

In America our attitude toward the aging 
has undoubtedly contributed to the steadily 
increasing number of persons 65 and over 
in mental hospitals. In Japan, a society 
which traditionally assigns positive assets 


and values to aging, mental illness actually 
decreases with age. % 


* NOT ALL BREAD AND HONEY 


There is a well-known biological axiom 
which states that organisms and tissues tend 
te die when they no longer serve a useful 
purpose—an axiom reinforced by hospital 
studies indicating that one of the major 
causes of premature and preventable senility 
is simply monotony and boredom. 
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My home State of Florida is widely recog- 
nized as a mecca for the retired. But L 
and many other doctors, see a continual 
stream of patients for whom retirement has 
not meant a carefree life of bread and honey. 
Instead, it marks the beginning of a series of 
physical and emotional problems—severe 
hypertension, paranoia, stomach and kidney 
ailments, persistent headaches—triggered, 
quite often, by other than organic causes. 
One typical case was that of a 67-year-old 
accountant who had been forced into retire- 
ment 2 years earlier. Financially, retire- 
ment posed no problems; the man had a 
comfortable pension, savings, and owned his 
own home. His wife consulted the doctor 
initially. She was afraid, “that John might 
be getting slightly senile.” 

At first,. her husband had enjoyed his 
leisure, the opportunity to fish, garden, read, 
or just relax. But for the last 8 months, 
nothing seemed to interest him, his ability to 
concentrate and his memory faltered, he had 
frequent headaches, was irritable. A short, 
joint consultation and a few phone calls 
sufficed for diagnosis and treatment. The 
cure: a part-time job in the business de- 
partment of one of the many new factories in 
our area. John’s symptoms disappeared 
shortly after his return to work. 

But the bulk of our population over 65 is 
not, and—if arvitrary retirement continues 
to be enforced—will not be as fortunate as 
this man. With the loss of job, many men 
lose their self-respect; their customary roles 
as homemakers and providers; their positions 
as productive and useful members of society. 
Many never recover from these losses. 

As a person ages, he is often less able to 
bounce back from stress and tension. Dr. 
Francis Braceland, former president of the 
American Psychiatric Association, observed 
that: “In some patients who develop a 
psychosis for the first time in old age * * * 
the role of stress is quite often evident. * * * 
Retirement from work often antedates the ill- 
ness. This bears out the thesis that one 
of the greatest sources of gratification in life 
is work and that its loss may have tre- 
mendous psychological impact.” 

The role of stress in aggravating heart di- 
sease, migraine, arthritis, and ulcers has been 
indicated time after time in both medical 
and lay magazines. 

After extensive examinations of 3,000 per- 
sons, Dr. Lawrence E. Hinkle, Jr., and Dr. 
Harold G. Wolff, of Cornell University Med- 
ical College, announced that they believed 
that fully one-third of all human illnesses— 
from colds to cancer—can be traced to man’s 
reaction to his environment. The study 
showed that individuals tended to become ill 
when they were forced to adapt to difficult 
situations and that the greatest number of 
major afflictions were among persons who 
believed that their life situation was un- 
satisfactory and had the greatest difficulty 
adjusting to it. 

A SERIOUS IMBALANCE 


Today, 1 out of every 12 persons is over 
65; in 10 years the count will be 1 out of 10. 
Government population projections predict a 
serious imbalance in our labor force within 
the next decade; a smaller working group 
supporting more children and elderly people. 
Today, 57 percent of the population is be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 64; in 20 years, 
only 43 percent will be in this age group. 

If industry continues to slough off work- 
ers as they reach 65, the result, aside from 
medical considerations, can only be a siz- 
able financial drain on the “productive” seg- 
ment of the population. 

Companies offer many reasons for com- 
pulsory retirement—misconceptions also 
held by millions of Americans. The most 
common: older workers don’t produce 
enough; they’re not as efficient; they’re too 
weak; they have more accidents. 

Any medical man and some enlightened 
personnel officers know these arguments 
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don’t fit a large number of the men and 
women over 65. 

In one test of a group of normal people 
aged 60 to 80, a sizable number were ac- 
tually faster than the average of any 
younger group in performing any measura- 
ble mental function. 

Other studies found no difference in at- 
tendance records between older and younger 
workers; that elderlry workers actually had 
fewer accidents; that any decrease in speed 
or physical capacity was compensated for by 
steadiness, reliability, and accuracy. 

Economic arguments are also put forth 
in defense of compulsory retirement. How- 
ever, a Department of Labor study group 
composed of experts from the pension and 
insurance fields found that later retire- 
ment reduces considerably the overall costs 
of pension programs: total payments made 
to a worker who retires at 67 average 15 per- 
cent less than if they started at 65. 

The committee also stated that: “The im- 
pression that the related benefits of group 
life insurance, workman’s compensation, and 
sickness and accident insurance cost a great 
deal more for older workers is mistaken. If 
benefits for dependents included maternity 
care, the cost may be less.” 


CLEAR AND URGENT DANGER 


The dangers of compulsory retirement are 
clear and urgent. The American Medical 
Association, through its Committee on 
Aging, has asked labor and industry to stop 
and reevaluate their support of arbitrary 
retirement systems. We ask that they be 
abandoned in favor of more flexible and 
practical systems. And we ask that they be 
abandoned now. 


Alternatives can be found among the 
many varieties of voluntary retirement 
plans in which the decision to retire is based 
on a worker’s ability on the job rather than 
his age. 

Lockheed Aircraft, for example, instituted 
voluntary retirement in 1942; 17 years of 
experience have proved that age does not 
determine a man’s capabilities. The work 
record of every Lockheed employee, regard- 
less of age, is reviewed regularly. When a 
decline in efficiency appears to be caused by 
an increase in age, the situation is discussed 
with the employee. He may be transferred 
to a less exacting job or recommended for 
retirement. Personnel files at Lockheed 
show hundreds of employees 65 and over at 
work as inspectors, flight test mechanics, 
drill press operators, and in many other 
skilled job classifications. 


In many companies the decision to retire 
is a joint one based on frank discussions 
between the employee, his physician, job 
supervisor, and a personnel man. Other or- 
ganizations have similar review boards. In- 
terestingly, at such places the decision to 
retire is often initiated by the employee. 
The important point is that the worker has 
a choice; he is consulted, not arbitrarily let 
go. 

THE SEMIRETIREMENT PLAN 

Another alternative is semiretirement. In 
the Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co., Chicago, workers 
can take a 1-month leave of absence at 65, 
2 months at 66, and so on. As time away 
from work increases, the employee reaches 
a point where his pension and social se- 
curity benefits provide more income than 
his salary does. ial 


A large Midwestern department store 
places retired employees on a daily hiring 
list, thus allowing them to keep busy 2 or 
3 days a week. Another office switches its 
over-65 workers to a 4-day week. 

The method is immaterial. What is im- 
portant is letting the qualified 65-year-old 
continue working if he wants to. As long 
as arbitrary retirement plans exist, con- 
tinued employment for older Americans will 
rank high on the list of urgently needed pre- 
ventive health measures. 
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How Some Bic Firms Solve THE OLD-AGE 
PROBLEM 


“Flexible retirement” plans pose many 
problems for industry. But more than 20 
major U.S. firms have already put into effect 
programs in which employees do not neces- 
sarily retire at 65. Among them are such 
companies as Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing, Montgomery Ward, International 
Harvester, American Airlines, American Mo- 
tors, Consolidated Edison of New York, and 
the Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. 

The Wrigley plan, for example, gives a 
month’s leave of absence in addition to reg- 
ular vacation to an employee who reaches 
65 and wants to keep on working. The fol- 
lowing year he gets 2 months’ leave, the 
third, 3, etc. Says Philip K. Wrigley, com- 
pany president: 

“From our 8 years’ experience with the 
plan, we have found it successful in accom- 
plishing two things: me 

“First, it enables the older employees to 
develop new interests and adjust to retire- 
ment living. Second, it gives younger men 
the opportunity to take on more responsi- 
bility gradually, while receiving the benefit 
of the older employees’ knowledge and ex- 
perience.” 

Such plans are an indication that prob- 
lems of retirement are coming more and 
more to the fore. Recently, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Arthur S. 
Flemming named a group of leading citizens 
to serve on a special National Advisory Com- 
mittee for the White House Conference on 
Aging. 

And in Atlantic City last month the Na- 
tional Industrial Advisory Committee and 
the American Geriatrics Society unanimous- 
ly passed a resolution urging “a more realis- 
tic and flexible” system of retirement for 
American workers, 





Unrealistic Income Limitations on OASI 
Beneficiaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter 
from Mrs. John Rosevear of Elmira, N.Y., 
which points up the problem faced by 
those who receive old age and survivors 
insurance benefits under the Social Se- 
curity System and.who must supplement 
this income with employment. 

The current income limitations are un- 
realistic in the light of today’s dollar 
purchasing value and I believe the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means should give 
serious consideration to my bill, H.R. 
2429, and the many other measures now 
pending before it which would increase 
the income limitations to a more realistic 
figure. 

The above mentioned letter follows: 

EximirA, N.Y., July 3, 1959. 
Hon. Howarp W. Rosison, 
37th District of New York, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Rostson: I wish to call to 
your attention the plight of those of us who 
collect’ social security and have our earning 
capacity limited to $1,200 a year, Speaking 
for myself, I recently became a widow and 
will be entitled to collect my husband’s 
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social security when I become 62, which will 
be August 6 of this year. 

Wishing to supplement my income, I have 
found a very congenial position. This posi- 
tion, though for only 4 hours a day, is one 
of responsibility and my employers are will- 
ing to pay $35 per week or approximately 
$150 per month. They not only are willing 
to pay this much but prefer to do so, as they 
wish to be able to demand performance ac- 
cordingly. However, I am in the ridiculous 
position of having to tell them that I cannot 
accept more than $100 per month, and no 
prospect of a raise ever. 

It is not that we who collect social secu- 
rity are asking for additional funds, or at 
any rate I am not, many of us simply want 
to be able to compete in the business world 
with other normal human beings. We hear 
and read so mueh about the problems of 
older people and how necessary it is to help 
them to help themselves. Well I, for one, 
am asking for an opportunity to help my- 
self. 

If there be any Congressman who has tried 
recently to live on social security and $100 
per month, may he be the first one to get 
up and defend this ruling or law. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. JOHN ROSEVEAR. 





The Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. REECE of “Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, our Ambassador to Mexico, 
Hon. Robert C. Hill, made an address to 
the graduating class of the American 
Institute for Foreign Trade, Phoenix, 
Ariz., June 3, which constitutes a worth- 
while contribution on the subject of 
foreign affairs. By reason of Mr. Hill’s 
ability as an observer, together with his 
wide experience, few people in our For- 
eign Service are better prepared to speak 
on this subject. Ambassador Hill cer- 
tainly ranks high among our many able 
men in foreign service. His address im- 
presses me so much that I feel it should 
be put in the Recorp that it might be 
more widely available. 

Some of the major papers in Mexico 
had editorials on this speech which I 
would like to include in the’ Recorp be- 
cause of the firsthand observations 
which the editors made of Mr. Hill’s 
impressions. 

The address and editorials follow: 

THE CHALLENGE 


(An address delivered by U.S. Ambassador 
to Mexico, Robert C. Hill, before the gradu- 
ating class of the American Institute for 
Foreign Trade, Phoenix, Ariz., June 3, 
1959) 


When Carl Sauer, your president, invited 
me to address the graduating class of the 
American Institute for Foreign Trade, I re- 
arranged my schedule to permit me the op- 
portunity to speak to this representative 
group of Americans who are about to leave 
on important assignments overseas. Today, 
every American who lives abroad in any ca- 
pacity is an ambassador of the United States. 
You are as important to-the welfare of the 
United States as any Government official. 
Your conduct and your actions will be care- 
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fully watched by all people with whom you 
come in contact abroad. This constitutes a 
challenge to all of us. 

This is really a challenge to ourselves. 
It is the challenge that right and justice 
shall prevail. It is the challenge to believe 
in our concern for human dignity and the 
individual rights of peoples everywhere. It 
is the challenge to believe in and practice 
our democratic ideals. It is the challenge 
to believe in our historic institutions. It is 
the challenge to believe in the vast poten- 
tial of our free economy and a better life 
for everyone. It is the challenge to com- 
municate these convictions in a positive way 
to the foreign peoples with whom you come 
in contact. 

However, there are some today who believe 
the challenge to be Soviet Russia. As a re- 
sult, I have become greatly concerned with 
the distorted image of Russia that seems to 
be increasingly. held by many of my fellow 
citizens. You will recall that the Chinese 
Communists use the term “paper tiger” to 
describe the United States. It would appear 
to me that this term should apply instead 
to the Soviet Union. In looking at Russia, 
many of us seem to see only the snarling 
face of the tiger and not the paper behind 
it. This seems to be frightening some of 
us half to death. This image of Russia can- 
not be attributed only to Communist propa- 
ganda, massive though it may be. Many 
people innocently contribute to this image 
with dire warnings regarding Soviet ad- 
vances. Though of course they do not mean 
it that way, they sound as though they really 
do believe that communism is the wave of 
the future. 

Recently my wife and I visited Russia and 
the satellite countries. I came away to 
freedom encouraged to note that we are 
many years in advance of their economic 
development. I returned to breathe the free 
air outside of Russia convinced that we are 
miles ahead of them. As General “Lightning 
Joe” Collins kept reminding us some years 
back, the Communists are not 10 feet tall. 


I am not referring to Russian boasts of 
military strength. I am not qualified to 
speak on military matters. What concerns 
me here are social and economic factors rele- 
vant to the two nations. 


I learned while traveling in Europe that 
Mikoyan’s report on what he saw in the 
United States of our economic strength has 
shaken the confidence of Mr. Khrushchev 
andcompany. This is not surprising. After 
all, none of the other principal Soviet leaders 
presently in power has ever seen the United 
States. 

Why not seriously consider arranging for 
other important Soviet leaders to visit us? 
Why not show them what the United States 
is really like? Let them see with their own 
eyes our steel mills, our automobile plants, 
and our aircraft industry. Let them visit 
TVA. Show them acres of workers’ houses 
and nearby supermarkets. Let them talk 
with the American worker at the machine 
and with the American farmer in the field. © 
Let them get it straight from our citizens. 
Let’s open the eyes of the Soviet leaders. 
We have nothing to lose and everything to 
gain by letting them see the power and sta- 
bility of the United States. The majority 
leader of the U.S. Senate, LYNDON JOHNSON, 
stated some time ago: “If we remain eco- 
nomically and militarily strong, we need have 
no fear.” In my opinion, there is absolutely 
no doubt about it. 

We must seize upon new and dramatic 
ideas to demonstrate to the world what the 
United States really stands for. Facts do not 
speak for themselves. They must be com- 
municated. We have not fully utilized our 
strength in this critical area. You can call 
it salesmanship, public relations, informa- 
tion, or what you may it is of overwhelming 
importance, 
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Let me give you a specific instance. The 
Russians have done, a massive job of selling 
the idea in the United States—and else- 
where in the world—that their TU-104 jet is 
the outstanding development in aviation to- 
day. When they want to impress a visiting 
head of State, they fly him in one of these 
planes. Or if a high Russian official is going 
abroad on an important mission, they often 
send him in their latest aircraft. But the 
real truth is that, commercially, the Rus- 
sian jet has been rejected abroad. Aviation 
experts say it is neither practical or eco- 
nomical. Commercially, they can’t sell it. 

On the other hand, the United States has 
jet aircraft in operation and in commercial 
use both here in the United States and 
abroad. These powerful jets have not been 
rejected by domestic or foreign buyers. 
When Vice President Nrxon goes to Moscow 
in July to open the important American ex- 
hibit in Sokolniki Park, why not send him 
in a Boeing 707, a Douglas DC-8, or a Con- 
vair 880? Why not consider sending our top 
officials to important meetings throughout 
the world in our latest aircraft? I don’t 
propose this in order to flaunt our military 
strength, but to demonstrate the great tech- 
nical advances we have achieved. If Vice 
President Nrxon flies to Moscow in one of our 
-own big jets, let’s invite the Russian people 
to visit the plane. Let them judge for them- 
selves concerning U.S. productive capabili- 
tiles versus those of the Soviet Union. 

What we are talking about here, essen- 
tially, is face and prestige. We are talking 
about communicating facts to foreign peo- 
ples in imaginative and dramatic ways. 
When Mrs. Hill and I visited Warsaw, I was 
shocked to see how the American Embassy 
personnel lived. Our American Ambassador 
lives in modest quarters, while only a few 
blocks away the Soviet Ambassador lives in 
@ palace. Qur Foreign Service personnel in 
Warsaw are living in quonset huts on the 
Chancery grounds and in apartment build- 
ings that would have long since been con- 
demned in the United States. Now Iam not 
suggesting that our people overseas should 
live in an extravagant fashion. I am say- 
ing they should live in decent and com- 
parable quarters, if only for purposes of 
morale. They certainly should not be re- 
stricted by the Communists to second-rate 
quarters that give to the Polish people the 
false impression that we are not a proud and 
a strong Nation. 

Warsaw is the most depressing city I have 
ever visited in my life. It was 90 percent 
damaged during World War II, and today 
the rubble still remains. And all the while 
the Russians bleed the Poles white. In 
Warsaw the Russians have built a monument 
to themselves—a towering so-called cultural 
institute that looms over that ruined and 
desolate city. I thought as I looked down 
from this building on the devastation below 
that the world should know more about this 
condition. How many people in the world 
are aware that 14 years after World War II 
Poland remains crushed? Is this what the 
Soviets mean when they talk about aid? 
They supposedly have been aiding Poland 
for 14 years, and look at its deplorable con- 
dition today. Is this an example of the 
kind of aid they mean when they offer eco- 
nomic assistance to other nations around 
the world? Contrast this with the reality of 
American cooperation offered those war- 
devastated nations in Europe when they 
asked us for a helping hand. Contrast the 
prosperity of West Germany with the poverty 
of Poland today. 

While in Moscow, I visited a housing de- 
velopment where allegedly 200,000 people 
live. From photos, the development looks 
impressive. But a personal inspection re- 
vealed that the construction of this vast 
housing development was unbelievably bad. 
Some of the buildings only 2 years old have 
already been condemned, 
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Even Pravda in a recent editorial took 
note of this. As quoted in the Washington 
Post of May 7, the official Communist Party 
paper said: “The quality of some of the 
newly erected building ‘can be greatly criti- 
cized’.” William A. Jordan in a recent New 
York Times magazine article, “Why Russia 
Needs the Iron Curtain,” said: “Authorities 
on Soviet affairs say more important than 
keeping foreigners from seeing too much of 
Soviet life, it is necessary for the Kremlin 
leaders to prevent any considerable number 
of their own people from seeing the reality 
of life in other lands.” 

The brutal truth is that the Soviet 
tyranny, just like every tyrannical regime 
in history, is built on the sweat, blood and 
misery of its own people, while its leaders 
have the gall to boast of economic progress. 

In my opinion, people should not let 
themselves be victimized by Soviet propa- 
ganda. People should stop giving the ap- 
pearance of being spellbound by the various 
publicized technical achievements of the 
Soviet Union. Our people should remem- 
ber that the Russian people still live at 
virtually the same low standard of living 
as they did back in 1917. Now the Russians 
say they want to help other nations raise 
their standard of living. 

On a humorous note, speaking of Russian 
ignorance about the outside world, let me 
tell you of my visit to a Moscow factory. 
This was described by Intourist as the out- 
standing factory in the Soviet Union. My 
host proudly showed me a bicycle they man- 
ufacture, and spent 15 minutes demonstrat- 
ing the coaster brake. He said it was a 
new Russian invention. When I told him 
that 34 years ago—as a boy in New Hamp- 
shire, I had a bike with a New Departure 
coaster brake and so did all my friends, 
my host was astonished and said he didn’t 
believe it. 

Having spent 21 years at home and abroad 
as Ambassador and businessman and having 
the opportunity to inspect various manu- 
facturing plants, I can tell you that this 
particular factory—supposedly one of Rus- 
sia’s best—was obsolete by U.S. standards. 

When you are told about the wonders of 
Russia, you might ask yourself these simple 
‘questions: Have you ever wondered why 
Soviet diplomats so often try to escape to 
freedom on the eve of their return to Mos- 
cow? Have you ever thought of the terrible 
decision these men and their families have 
to make when, after a few years abroad, 
they look at the open roads of the free 
world and know they must go back to the 
narrow prison of their homeland? Have 
you observed the photos of their sorrowing 
faces, as, flanked by Moscow’s burly guards, 
these seekers for freedom are hustled aboard 
a plane in Canada, Australia, Burma, or Lon- 
don to be never heard from again? Have 
you ever heard of an American diplomat 
who jumped off an Embassy wall to remain 
in an Iron Curtain country rather than 
return to the United States? 

We need, somehow, to have greater pene- 
tration of the Iron Curtain. For one thing, 
instead of the U.S. Information Agency be- 
ing criticized, in my opinion, it should be 
supported by the American people. We 
must have an information program armed 
with facts to compete with the massive 
instrument of Soviet propaganda. On both 
sides, we need to know more about one 
another. I say, go and see for yourself. 
But in doing so, get behind the facade and 
dig into the real facts about Russia. As 
more of our citizens go to Russia, I would 
like to see many more Russians emerge 
from behind the Iron Curtain and come to 
the United States to see for themselves our 

way of life. ? 

I would like to urge all of you to con- 
trast the rise in the standard of living in 
the United States where we have what has 
been called the continuing revolution with 
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that of Russia, I think you will be aston- 
ished at how far we have come in such a 
short time. This represents another pro- 
blem in-communication. Many people in 
the world think that the United States 
somehow has always been a rich country 
with a high standard of living. This is not 
true. Arm yourself with facts and get the 
true story across to your foreign friends. 
We have come a long way in the past 50 
years, a fantastically long way. This prog- 
ress has not been accomplished at the ex- 
pense of our democratic ideals, nor wrung 
from the sweat and blood of the American 
people. 

As you travel and work abroad, communi- 
cate to our foreign friends that we are not 
trying to cast the rest of the world in our 
image. We do want them to understand 
that we are ready and willing to help them 
along the road to economic progress and 
with .no political strings attached. We be- 
lieve that social and economic progress in 
any country is a contribution toward our 
own search for peace and prosperity in a 
world of greater abundance for all. 

Speaking of contrasts between systems of 
government, compare the Mexican Revolu- 
tion with that of Russia. Here we have a 
great neighboring nation, dedicated to the 
ways of freedom and justice, a nation that 
continues to achieve extraordinary economic 
and social progress as each year passes. 
Next year—1960—Mexico will celebrate the 
150th anniversary of her first revolution, that 
of 1810 when the Grito of Dolores, the cry 
of revolt, was heard from the doors of a lit- 
tle church in Dolores. Next year, Mexico 
will also celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
her revolution of 1910, the uprising which 
set the framework for modern Mexico, In 
all its phases, the Mexican Revolution, to 
use Lincoln's words, has been a revolution 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, and not as was the revolution in 
Russia—for the glorification of party and 
state against individual freedom and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Possibly you would be interested in a few 
additional comments about your neighbor, 
Mexico, and the other countries of Latin 
America. Here we find a vast area, rich in 
resources with an exploding population, in- 
dustrializing rapidly, an area that shares our 
democratic ideals, an area making enormous 
progress. Here we find a dynamic part of 
our three Americas—North America, Central 
America, and South America—with which 
we are vitally concerned, and with which we 
must intensify the whole range of our rela- 
tions. Here we find an area which is an 
important bastion of the free world, where 
proud nations cherish their freedom and in- 
dependence. 

Working together under modern condi- 
tions means the creation of a long-range, 
mutually helpful pattern for cooperation. 
It does not mean thinking of Latin America 
in terms of occasional, one-shot profitable 
deals. It means that constructive, workable 
solutions must be found for the problems 
of inter-American trade. We have to think 
in terms of a mutually beneficial balance 
for the long pull. I am happy to say that 
my experience in Latin America has shown 
me that the vast majority of American firms 
operating in the area do think and act in 
exactly these terms of long-range, mutual 
interest. 

The economic opportunities lying ahead 
for Latin America, as in our own country, are 
beset with many problems. In our search 
for ways to work with Latin American coun- 
tries to solve these problems, we have re- 
cently been carefully reexamining our poli- 
cies. Within the last 2.years, a number of 
constructive moves have been made, includ- 
ing our participation in a billion dollar inter- 
American bank designed to accelerate eco- 
nomic development. This idea, I might add, 
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originated with Mexico at the first Inter- 
American conference in Washington in 1889. 

We have also been reexamining our poli- 
cies with regard to one of the most critical 
problems affecting numerous Latin American 
countries, stability and fair prices for key 
raw materials. The leveling of the peaks 
and the valleys in the supply and the prices 
of raw materials present a formidable prob- 
lem which must be solved. Some feel strong- 
ly that stability can only be achieved by 
international price or quota agreements such 
as that which has operated well for many 
years for the sugar industry. Why, the ques- 
tion arises, cannot this type of agreement 
operate equally well in the case of coffee 
and cotton and other basic agricultural and 
mineral products? Others strongly question 
the feasibility or desirability of the com- 
modity agreement approach. Still others feel 
that the long-term solution for individual 
Latin American countries lies in greater di- 
versification of production and increased in- 
dustrialization. Much serious attention is 
also being given to the gradual development 
of broader commercial and economic unifica- 
tion within the Latin American area—that 
is, the common market idea. 

I make this reference to some of the basic 
Latin American problems in order to under- 
line their importance. For if the Western 
Hemisphere is to achieve that needed prog- 
ress in economic development that so many 
millions of our fellow Americans to the 
south insist upon, these problems must be 
solved. Inevitably, they will be solved 
through increasingly intensified inter- 
American cooperation. The challenge to us 
all is to find the most practical and work- 
able means to accelerate this cooperative 
spirit. I say challenge to us all because, as 
many of you go abroad to Latin America on 
your individual business pursuits, you—even 
as individuals—will see and feel the effects 
of these broad problems. Therefore, it is up 
to you as individually responsible leaders to 
think beyond your immediate concerns and 
to contribute in every way you possibly can 
in both idea and action toward the solution 
of these problems. This is the way in which 
you will be real representatives abroad of the 
United States of America. 

In these remarks on this very important 
evening of your lives, I have tried to indi- 
cate to you some aspects of the challenge 
we face as a nation and as individuals. 
From the very nature of the American In- 
stitute for Foreign Trade and my previous 
visit to your school, I know that you here 
have eager, inquiring minds. When you 
arrive at your foreign post, get out and mix 
with the people. Exchange ideas with your 
foreign friends. Learn to speak their lan- 
guage. Make a positive contribution to the 
ideals and institutions of the free world. 

May God bless you in your various assign- 
ments. 

[From the Mexico City Excelsior, June 5, 
1959] 
DICTATORSHIP OR FREEDOM 

The continuing dilemma that is the es- 
sence of the road that the individual, so- 
ciety, or the state is to choose—the dilemma 
in which man must decide between dicta- 
torship or freedom—has seldom been set 
forth with such clarity of decision as was 
done by Ambassador Robert C. Hill in his 
speech in Phoenix, Ariz. 

Without resorting to the subtleties or 
trickeries of language, avoiding somber or 
threatening tones, deleting the tedious and 
vain expressions “I saw” and “I know,” 
without praising some and insulting others, 
Mr. Hill, in the comprehensive address to 
which we refer, set before the world the 
need for choosing between the road to free- 
dom and the road to dictatorship. 

In referring to the road to freedom, Mr. 
Hill accurately pointed to one of the most 
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outstanding events of our day, the Mexican 
Revolution. 

In fact, how great is the difference between 
the Mexicans of 1910 clamoring for the pub- 
lic Mberties and the Russians of 1917 estab- 
lishing the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
And what an extraordinary difference be- 
tween one movement, made up of the Mexi- 
can people of 1910, and the intellectual sedi- 
tion which took place in Russia in 1917. 

The Mexican Revolution may have made 
great, extremely great, errors; but all was 
saved because its leaders did not—like the 
Russians—demand the establishment of a 
violent dictatorship for the benefit of an in- 
telligent oligarchy instead of a democracy 
for the welfare of the people. 

Let us not consider wherein Ambassador 
Hill’s speech may benefit his country in its 
struggle against international communism. 
But let us make the necessary and thorough 
considerations about the usefulness of such 
a document to the doctrine of independence 
and sovereignty of peoples, to public and 
civil freedom of Mexico and the world and to 
the guarantee of a reign of permanent jus- 
tice. 

WITHOUT DOORS OR WINDOWS 

Our country * * * is more than just a 
flagbearer for a social issue as a conse- 
quence of the revolution; our country has 
been and is the champion of freedom. 

Consequently, if we are to defend our- 
selves against communism and to safeguard 
Mexico against the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat and against Soviet propaganda, we 
must rely on the high dedication to liberty 
of all Mexicans. * * * Freedom represents 
good as against the evil of Sovietiza- 
tion. * * * Mexico is a nation without doors 
and without windows. * * * Mexico is a 
country without secrets because Mexico loves 
and practices collective freedom. 

We allow strangers freedom of move- 
ment. * * * Because our people love and re- 
spect public freedom—the strongest wall 
against communism—there never has been 
an attempt to curb freedom of the press or 
freedom of expression. 

Therefore, Ambassador Hill’s opinion fills 
us with pride and satisfaction. * * * The 
U.S. diplomat asks that more and more Soviet 
citizens visit and study his country, the 
United States. We repeat that Mexico's doors 
are wide open to all, with the exception of 
those whose aims are to create chaos or to 
establish a dictatorship of the proletariat or 
any other dictatorship. 

[From the Mexico City El Universal Grafico, 
June 5, 1959] 


THE PAPER TIGER 


The statements made in Phoenix, Ariz., by 
Mr. Robert C. Hill, US. Ambassador in 
Mexico, have been widely commented upon 
throughout the world. Among other things, 
Mr. Hill stressed the contrast between the 
Mexican revolution, which was truly a peo- 
ple’s revolution, and the Russian revolution, 
which had as its purpose the glorification of 
the Communist Party. Mr. Hill also said 
that the Chinese Communists use the term 
“paper tiger’ to describe the United States. 
“It would appear to me,” said the Ambas- 
sador, “that this term should apply instead 
to the Soviet Union.” 

The distinguished diplomat then went on 
to describe some of the observations he made 
during his recent trip to the Soviet Union, 
where he saw for himself that the much- 
talked-about Soviet power was inferior to 
that of the United States. 

But the most important part of Mr. Hill's 
statements was the reference to “the brutal 
truth of Soviet tyranny, which, like every 
tyrannical regime in history, is built on the 
sweat, blood, and misery of its own people, 
while its leaders have the gall to boast of 
economic progress.” However, what he did 
not say—and undoubtedly not because he 
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ignores it—is that, as far as propaganda is 
concerned, the Soviets are ahead of the 
United States and of other countries. Of 
course, this propaganda costs thoney, much 
money, obtained with the blood and sweat 
of the oppressed peoples; but undoubtedly 
this propaganda has had results. Europe 
first, then Asia, and now America have seen 
how the clever and cunning farce, the great 
lie of the Red paradise, infiltrates and pene- 
trates to such an extent that it makes some 
converts who believe blindly that the Com- 
munist regime is better than the democratic 
form of government. 

All of America is saturated with Red prop- 
aganda. And it has been positively estab- 
lished that most of this literature is pro- 
duced by the Soviet Embassy in Mexico. 
When we were children, our grandparents 
used to scare us with the childish threat 
“Ahi viene el coco” (‘‘Here comes the scare- 
crow’). History now repeats itself. Mos- 
cow is trying to scare us again. But the 
Russian scarecrow is outdated. The world 
knows that Khrushchev's threats are noth- 
ing but bravado. Russia will never dare to 
attack the Western Powers because she 
would lose the war as she has lost them all. 
She wants to dominate the world but * * * 
with propaganda. She wants to enslave hu- 
manity but with fairy tales. But the Krem- 
lin leaders should remember that all fairy 
tales, no matter how long, have an end. 
And this end may be closer than they think. 









{From the Mexico City El Zocalo, June 8, 
1959] 


HI.u’s SPEECH: Two REVOLUTIONS 


Speaking in Phoenix, Ariz., before the 
graduates of the Foreign Trade Institute, the 
U.S. Ambassador to Mexico, Robert C. Hill, 
uncovered the Communist farce, pointed to 
the brutal tyranny which reigns in Russia 
and in the satellite countries, and then 
showed the contrast which exists between the 
Mexican revolution and the revolution of 
1917, which the Bolshevik Party used to take 
over Russia. 

With firmness of thought, the Ambassador 
pointed out that our revolution could be de- 
scribed as truly a revolution of the people, 
by the people, and for the people—to use 
Lincoln’s unforgettable words. On the other 
hand, the Russian revolution served only to 
glorify the party and to crush individual 
freedom and human dignity. 

The North American diplomat spoke of our 
efforts, of our struggle, of our aspirations and 
of our customs and, in every one of his state- 
ments, he emphasized above all that Mexico 
is a country where the revolution has brought 
about a regime of dignity and unity. 

Speaking of the Soviet Union, he defined 
it as a “paper tiger,’ stating that the West 
must not let itself develop a fear complex 
and must look behind the facade of Soviet 
imperialistic communism and see the hu- 
miliations and sufferings which it has 
brought to its peoples. For, after all, Russia 
has built its power on slavery. And this 
cannot possibly be compared to the strength 
of civic consciousness which our revolution 
has brought about in its 50 years of existence. 

History has proven that Marxism-Leninism 
is inadequate both as a philosophy and as a 
science. And the main reason for this is 
first of all that this doctrine ignores human 
values and secondly that it is based on hatred 
and the negation of the concept of patriotism. 

To illustrate that this is true, we wish to 
point out that in the difficult hours of World 
War II when Hitler’s hordes invaded hun- 
dreds of square kilometers of the territory 
of the Soviet Union, the propaganda for the 
defense of the latter country was not based 
on Marxist dialectics, on Leninist positions, 
or on doctrines originated by Stalin. Holy 
Russia was used again as a theme. Holy 
Russia was invoked by those who, shortly 
before, were denying the concept of patriot- 
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ism and were propounding the concept of 
internationals based on class struggle. 

The Russian revolution of 1917 was 
marred from its very birth. It was marred 
because the dictatorship of the proletariat 
implied the very negation of any sense of 
unity and signified the taking over of power 
by a group representing an absolute minority 
lacking any sense of patriotism. 

The state which the Russians call a So- 
cialist state is a denial of freedom; it is a 
state which expropriates the national wealth 
of the country at the cost of the slavery of 
large masses of people. Therefore, the Rus- 
sian revolution was neither of the people, 
by the people nor for the people. 

Democracy is nothing but a system of 
political organization under which, for the 
benefit of the people, the people themselves 
elect their representatives who govern in 
their name and who, with the people’s sup- 
port, plan the development and progress of 
the country. 

The mere use of the word “democracy” 
does not guarantee the government is truly 
a democratic one. Just like other things in 
life which can be imitated and falsified, 
there is a counterfeit democracy, an imitated 
democracy, a false democracy. 

But Mexico has established a political and 
economic system perfectly adjusted to its 
needs in which the collective interest is 
guaranteed by constitutional norms which 
reflect the common aspiration. 

But above all, the noteworthy, the most 
definitive aspect of the Mexican revolution 
was to have brought about a political system 
which encourages the struggle for unity and 
exalts the concept of patriotism. 

For a country to be truly free, these rights 
which our Constitution upholds must be 
fully guarded * * * these rights which are 
ours and which no Mexican will ever allow 
to be violated. 

Furthermore, the constant preoccupation 
with progress and social justice is linked in 
our minds to absolute respect for human 
dignity. We do not want and cannot con- 
ceive of collective concepts based on slavery. 

The U.S. Ambassador to Mexico—who lives 
among us and whose skill, warmth and per- 
sonality no one can deny—has proven that 
he has understood the very essence of our 
revolution and, in comparing it with the 
Russian revolution, he has truly pointed out 
the abyss which separates the two: It is the 
difference between the negative hatred repre- 
sented by the concept of class struggle and 
the firm and coherent concept of nationalism 
without xenophobia and of progress without 
slavery. 

[From the Mexico City Excelsior, June 6, 
1959] 


Truro: A SecrerT WEAPON 


We want to underline other parts of the 
important speech made by Ambassador Hill 
in Phoenix, Ariz. They confirm the fact 
that democracy’s most powerful secret 
weapon against Soviet totalitarianism is 
truth. 

Whereas U.S.S.R. propaganda disseminates 
lies throughout the world for the purpose 
of impressing naive people with a supposed 
technical, social, and economic development, 
Hill urges that all facilities be accorded to 
the people on the other side of the Iron 
Curtain so that they can travel to the United 
States to see for themselves and compare 
the high standard of living enjoyed by 
US. workers. 

Ambassador Hill urges his countrymen to 
display US. prosperity as the best weapon 
against Russian lies. “Why don't we 
seriously consider the possibility of arrang- 
ing for visita of important Soviet leaders?” 
asks the U.S. Ambassador. “Why don’t we 
show them what the United States really is?” 

An article in the New York Times maga- 
zine, by William A. Jordan, expresses more or 
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less the same idea. The writer points out 
that “experts in Soviet affairs say that more 
important to Kremlin leaders than prevent- 
ing foreigners from seeing too much of Soviet 
life is preventing their own people from wit- 
nessing living conditions in other countries. 
The Russian man in the street thinks that 
his living conditions are not as good as those 
of North Americans, but he has no idea as 
to how different they really are. Nor does 
he realize that he enjoys much less of the 
good things of life than the people of almost 
all other European countries.” 

The realization of the contrast between 
slavery and liberty, between a life of priva- 
tion and a life filled with comfort and abun- 
dance—that is, the difference between the 
US.SR. and the United States—is the best 
and most powerful weapon that democratic 
nations can wield in the cold war against 
Communist imperialism. The secret weapon 
most feared by the U.S.S.R. is truth, and 
this explains the Iron Curtain and Soviet 
propaganda geared to maintain a situation 
that is possible only through isolation 
and lies. 

ECONOMIC BALANCE 

Better relations between the countries of 
our hemisphere cannot be achieved while 
there is a tremendous economic difference 
between countries and while Latin American 
nations are forced to sell raw products and 
to buy manufactured goods at the prices set 
by economically powerful nations which 
control the world market. 

Resentments will disappear only when an 
economic balance is achieved on this conti- 
nent, when imports and exports are bal- 
anced and disadvantageous competition, 
which causes the ruin of countries with lim- 
ited resources, is abolished. Through long 
and sinister experience, Latin America knows 
that for charming expressions of cooperation 
and solidarity to be believed they must be 
based on fair treatment, without one-sided 
privileges. 

Ambassador Hill agrees with us in en- 
visaging this goal as he set forth in his 
recent speech at Phoenix, Ariz., during grad- 
uation week at the American Institute for 
Foreign Trade. He specified that “working 
together under modern conditions means es- 
tablishing a system of far-reaching coopera- 
tion that will be mutually useful. It does 
not mean thinking of Latin America only 
in regard to occasional momentary and 
greatly profitable business deals. It means 
the need for finding constructive and useful 
solutions to the problems of inter-American 
commerce. We must think in terms of bal- 
ance that will in the end be of mutual 
benefit. * * * One of the most critical 
problems affecting numerous countries in 
Latin America is that of fair and stable 
prices for key materials. * * * Some people 
feel stability can only be achieved by setting 
international prices or quota agreements, 
such as those governing the sugar industry. 
Why would not the same type of agreement 
be equally useful in the case of coffee, cot- 
ton and other agricultural products and 
basic minerals?” 

Considering present crises in relation to 
coffee, cotton, zinc and other Latin Ameri- 
can products, Ambassador Hill’s statements 
are of current interest and it is to be hoped 
that they will be taken into considera- 
tion by US. political and economic 
leaders. In order to affirm the ties which 
unite the free peoples of America before 
the totalitarian threat of the U.S.S.R., we 
must be, reciprocally, good friends and as- 
sociates. 

Hilt emphasized that “our problems should 
be solved by means of ever-increasing inter- 
American cooperation. * * * The challenge 
to us all consists in finding the most prac- 
tical way of strengthening this spirit of co- 
operation,” he said, “in order to reach an 
economic balance without which the pros- 
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perity of American nations is impossible. 
No effective alliance can be based on in- 
equality; lasting friendship and business as- 
sociation demand mutual respect of our real 
and common interests.” 





Report on Arbitration by the Commission 
on the Administration of Justice in New 
York State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House I in- 
clude herewith a report on the subject 
of arbitration procedures in the courts 
made by the Commission on the Admin- 
istration of Justice in New York State. 
This report refers to the satisfactory re- 
sults as the result of arbitration pro- 
cedures achieved under Mr. Justice 
Nathan Sweedler, former justice of the 
Municipal Court of the city of New York. 
It reads as follows: 

Arbitration as a process intended to sup- 
plement, not supplant the work of the court, 
is a more effective method of disposition 
than conciliation. Although the rules gov- 
erning arbitration have been in effect since 
1917, they have hitherto received small 
attention. 

In April 1932, Justice Sweedler, of Brook- 
lyn, initiated a plan under which he offers 
voluntary arbitration to the parties in each 
action coming before him. Broadly speak- 
ing, his purpose was twofold: to make real 
use of the municipal court arbitration rules 
and to help relieve calendar congestion. He 
himself provides a certain number of arbi- 
trators, any one of whom, the parties may 
choose to arbitrate their controversy. He 
has obtained the services of many prominent 
attorneys and laymen. 

As soon as the parties have presented 
themselves to the arbitrator, he causes them 
to sign an agreement binding them to accept 
the results of the arbitration. The plaintiff 
and defendant then tell their stories, on 
the basis of which the arbitrator makes his 
award and the court enters judgment. 

It was observed that, while attorneys were 
present, they took little part in the pro- 
ceedings, the arbitrator acting as judge and 
counsel. Because he could dispense with 
the rules of evidence, much time was saved. 
Litigants seemed satisfied with the results 
of arbitration, possibly because of the atti- 
tude of the arbitrators, one of whom explain- 
ed in each case why he held as he did. In 
une case, the arbitrator, after holding for 
the plaintiff, brought about an agreement 
that the plaintiff would not press for pay- 





ment until the defendant obtained a posi- 


tion. 

Attorneys, also, were favorably disposed 
toward arbitration. Their reaction was, how- 
ever, that they would be more willing to 
arbitrate before a lawyer than a layman. 


Both jury and nonjury actions have been 
arbitrated in the courts presided over by Jus- 
tice Sweedler. He himself estimates that 
in about 2 years he has disposed of between 
1,500 and 1,800 actions by informal methods 
of disposition including conciliation and 
arbitration. He further estimates that, if 
arbitration and conciliation became settled 
practices, at least 50 percent of the actions 
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in the municipal court would be disposed 
of by these methods of disposition. “ 

The system has had excellent results and 
has met with general approval. In Novem- 
ber 1931, Justice Sweedler, in denying @ 
motion to set aside the award of an arbi- 
trator and restore the case to the trial 
calendar declared that this was the first 
objection to the award of an arbitrator in 
the year and a half during which he had 
provided facilities for arbitration. (See 
Schulter v. Lerney, 142 Misc. Rept. 21.) 

There have been several other recent ap- 
plications of arbitration. On March 6, 1933, 
Justice McHugh inaugurated in the Second 
District of the Bronx, a system of arbitra- 
tion much like Justice Sweedler’s except that 
it applied only to nonjury actions. During 
the month 142 cases were arbitrated. 

During the month of January 1933, in the 
ninth district in Manhattan, Justice Lauer 
conducted, in connection with the regular 
calendar of the court, a special calendar of 
arbitration. After his appointment as presi- 
dent-justice, the experiment was continued 
by Justice Roeder. A number of attorneys 
consented to aid the court and were in daily 
attendance, prepared to act without com- 
pensation as arbitrators and conciliators. 
Their names were published in advance in 
the Law Journal. The notice in the Law 
Journal stated that it was hoped in this way 
to dispose of twice the usual number of 
cases. Seventy-five cases were arbitrated. 
The attorneys acting as arbitrators were cir- 
cularized by the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York for comments and criti- 
cisms. 

Thus, wherever tried, arbitration has been 
an unqualified success. Besides doing away 
with the animosity that often springs up at 
trials, it provides expeditious and equitable 
disposal of actions with little if any expense 
to the litigants or the city. At the same 
time, wider use of arbitration would measur- 
ably decrease the intolerably congested con- 
ditions of municipal-court calendars. 

The Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York has several times endorsed arbitra- 
tion and suggested its extension to the 
justices of the municipal court. 





Amendments to the National Banking Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
today favorably reported H.R. 8160. 

In connection with the consideration 
of this bill in subcommittee, of which 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. PAut Brown], is the chair- 
man, the question was raised about the 
provision in the bill which dealt with 
nonnegotiable paper. , 

In order to clarify the factual situa- 
tion with reference to such paper, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the Hon- 
orable Ray Gidney, was requested to 
furnish certain data. 

He has done so in a letter dated July 
14, 1959, addressed to the distinguished 
chairman of Subcommittee No. 2. 

In view of the fact that the hearings 
have already been printed and in order 
that the membership of the House may 
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be fully apprised of these facts, and at 
the suggestion of Mr. Brown, I submit 
herewith the information as contained 
in that letter, as follows: 
JuLY 14, 1959. 

Hon. Paul Brown, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, House 

of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Brown:At our conference a few 
days ago it was suggested that it would be 
desirable to have some information as to the 
reasons for the development of nonnegotiable 
consumer paper and the amount held by the 
banks in that form. 

It appears that among the reasons for the 
creation of the consumer installment paper 
in nonnegotiable form the provisions of 
State legislation are very important. Fol- 
lowing is a brief summary of law provisions 
for a number of States relating to this mat- 
ter. 

The following States have in force a retail 
installment sales act which, by its terms, 
prohibits the taking of a promissory note or 
other instrument which could cut off de- 
fenses of the purchaser in connection with 
a retail installment sale: 

New York: Applies to sale of all commod- 
ities. 

Pennsylvania: Applies only to sale of mo- 
tor vehicles. 

North Dakota: 1 Applies to sale of all com- 
modities. 

The following States have in force a re- 
tail installment sales act which does not 
contain an express prohibition but which 
provides that thé contracts “shall contain 
all the agreements of the parties”: 

Connecticut: Applies to sale of all com- 
modities. 

Colorado: Applies only to sale of motor ve- 
hicles. 

Kentucky: Applies only to sale of motor 
vehicles. 

Maryland: Applies to sale of all commodi- 
ties. 

Minnesota: Applies only to sale of motor 
vehicles. 

New Jersey: Applies only to sale of motor 
vehicles. 

Wisconsin: Applies only to sale of motor 
vehicles. 

The following States have in force a re- 
tail installment sales act containing neither 
the express prohibition nor the clause quoted 
above, but which has specific and detailed 
requirements as to the provisions of the re- 
tail installment contract: 

Tilinois: Applies to sale of all commodities. 

Iowa: Applies only to sale of motor ve- 
hicles. 

Massachusetts: Applies only to sale of 
motor vehicles. 

Michigan: Applies only to sale of motor 
vehicles. 

Mississippi: Applies only to sale of motor 
vehicles, 

Ohio and Indiana have in force a retail 
installment sales act which is applicable to 
the sale of all commodities, and which ex- 
pressly authorizes the taking of a negotiable 
instrument in connection with such sale. 

We find that aggregate figures for holding 
of nonnegotiable paper are not presently 
available, though it is clear that State laws 
have made the use of this type of obliga- 
tion necessary for retail consumer install- 
ment sales. 

From the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System we have obtained the 
following information showing relative 





1 North Dakota has amended its version 
of the retail installment sales act by delet- 
ing this express prohibition. The new act 
provides that the contract “shall contain 
all the agreements of the parties.” It is un- 
certain as to when the new act takes effect. 
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volume of consumer paper acquired direct 
and by purchase in 1958: 


Total of all installment 
loans aequired by all 
commercial banks dur- 
ing the calendar year 
SF netiebndentinnpanen $14, 645, 000, 000 





Aggregate of such loans 
which were purchased... 
Aggregate of such loans 
which were originated by 
the respective banks for 
their own accounts...... 


6, 370, 000, 000 


8, 275, 000, 000 
Total of all installment 
loans held by all com- 
mercial banks as of 
BOs. 31, Teen cnncenss 12, 730, 000, 000 
Aggregate of such loans 
which were purchased-_-__ 
Aggregate of such loans 
which were originated by 
the respective banks for 
their own accounts... ... 


5, 883, 000, 000 


6, 847, 000, 000 


It will be noted that of the total install- 
ment loans held at December 31, 1958, over 
46 percent represented purchased paper of 
which a very large proportion would be non- 
negotiable. 

A large New York City baiz.k has given us 
the following information for all central re- 
serve city banks in New York City. Con- 
sumer installment credit totaled $799 mil- 
lion. Of this total, $328 million were in 
personal loans, usually direct loans on 
promissory notes and generally in negotiable 
form; $149 million on consumer installment 
credit extended for automobiles (new and 
used) of which about half were on a direct 
loan basis, and the other half were on deal- 
er-originated nonnegotiable retail install- 
ment contract with some form of recourse 
on the dealer. In actual practice the banks 
credit check the individual purchasers and 
rely principally on the purchasers to repay 
the obligations, although there may be some 
measure Of recourse on the dealer. 

Credit outstanding for property improve- 
ment purposes totaled $153 million in these 
banks. The bulk of this is on a direct-loan 
basis, with negotiable promissory notes 
either the FHA title I plan or the bank’s 
own plan, Assuming the direct loan part to 
be about $100 million, there would be about 
$53 million in such paper which originated 
with dealers and in a nonnegotiable form. 
Again, the banks generally credit-check the 
maker and look to him for repayment, 
rather than to the originating dealer or 
contractor for any measure of recourse. 

A large Philadelphia bank advises that, of 
the paper which it has purchased from 
dealers, between 75 percent and 85 percent 
is in nonnegotiable form. This is practi- 
cally necessary to meet the requirements 
of the uniform commercial code as enacted 
in Pennsylvania. The bank considers that 
there is not much difference in the safety of 
the consumer paper as between nonnego- 
tiable and negotiable. 

A moderate-sized Pennsylvania bank with 
$4 million of consumer credit states it has 
$1.5 million in automobile loans, practically 
all taken from dealers and nonnegotiable 
in form. In response to a question as to 
whether they could readily evaluate the 
credit standing of the individual makers 
of the paper thus acquired, they replied 
that they could readily do so as they keep 
their automobile paper segregated by dealers 
and also have their own credit files on the 
individual makers, They estimate that 75 
percent of the paper would be of a quality 
which they would be willing to discount 
without the endorsement of the dealer. 
They know most of the people in their com-~ 
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munity personally and can readily comply 
with the proposed provision for evaluation 
of the credit of individual makers. 

We learn that New York State and Mis- 
souri have amended their laws practically in 
line with the provisions of section 3(d) of 
H.R. 8160. The action taken in New York 
is particularly Interesting, and I quote a 
comment received from a New York City 
bank concerning it: 

“The first—senate introduced No. 856, 
chapter 984, of the 1958 laws—-was prepared 
under the direction of the New York State 
Banking Department for the purpose of 
amending the general lending limits of sec- 
tion 103-1 of the banking law, applicable 
to State-chartered commercial banks and 
trust companies (similar amendments were 
made to section 294-8 of the banking law, 
applicable to State-chartered industrial 
banks). We understand that, in drafting 
this bill, the banking department adopted 
the principles set forth in the ill-fated Fi- 
nancial Institutions Act of 1957, H.R. 7026, 
section 24, page 32. 

“Apparently there was some confusion as to 
the applicability of this legislation, and the 
banking department prepared two new bills 
for the 1959 session of the legislature—as- 
sembly introduced No. 2801, for commercial 
banks and trust companies; and assembly 
introduced No. 3007, for industrial banks— 
which were enacted into law under chapters 
701 and 620, respectively. The principal ef- 
fect of the 1959 legislation was to more pre- 
cisely define ‘installment consumer paper,’ 
as used in the statute. A copy of section 491, 
referred to in the bills, is enclosed for your 
information. 

“If H.R. 8160 is enacted, national banks 
doing business in the State of New York then 
will be on an equal footing with the State- 
chartered commercial and industrial banks in 
this area of banking. The larger banks have 
little interest or concern in this matter, but 
the smaller banks providing consumer in- 
stallment credit financing facilities in their 
respective communities might need the relief 
afforded by this legislation.” 

Copies of the New York legislation above 
mentioned are attached. 

I hope that this material will be help- 
ful to the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. M. GIDNEY, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 





U.S. Rights in Certain Areas of Antarctic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a copy 
of a resolution approved by the Ameri- 
ean Coalition of Patriotic Societies: 

ANTARCTICA 

Whereas the proposed treaty with 11 other 
nations regarding scientific harmony in the 
Antarctic includes as part of the arrange- 


" ments a freezing of the status quo relative 


to territorial claims; and 
Whereas the United States has made no 
announcement of Territorial claims in Ant- 
arctica although having rights to vast tracts 
through discovery and expoeration; and 
Whereas the language of the proposed 
treaty indicates that the way may be opened 
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for the United Nations to take over the 
administration of the Antarctic: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the American coalition 
urges the U.S. Government to announce its 
rightful claims and assert sovereignty over 
the Antarctic areas discovered by the United 
States rather than surrrender this sover- 
eignty to the United Nations; and 

Resolved, That the American coalition 
supports the principle of House Joint Reso- 
lution 97 declaring the right of sovereignty 
of the United States over certain areas of the 
Antarctic Continent. 





Federal Construction of the Trinity River 
Powerplants 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months we have observed a significant 
change in the tune played by the Cali- 
fornia public power advocates of Fed- 
eral construction of the Trinity River 
powerplants. Nearly a year and a half 
ago, the House Interior Subcommittee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation held 8 
days of hearings, totaling over 400 pages, 
on the joint development proposal to 
construct the Trinity power facilities. 

But the committee was not permitted 
to vote on the bills providing for joint 
development, although 6 months passed 
between the time of the extensive hear- 
ings and adjournment. I believe it is 
safe to state that the issue is about where 
it was 1% years ago because the voters 
were lacking at that time to kill the bills 
in committeé. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by a statement issued on August 
22, 1958, by a majority of the House In- 
terior Committee members, urging “that 
the Secretary of the Interior not request 
funds, and the Appropriation Commit- 
tees not approve funds for the Trinity 
project power facilities until such time 
as the Congress has had ample oppor- 
tunity to carefully consider and act on 
this legislation.” 

An editorial of June 23, 1959, entitled 
“Months Delay Last Year—In a Hurry 
Now,” from the Oroville Mercury, of 
California, emphasizes that partnership 
opponents are now “in a hurry for action 
on Trinity. power,” and that they say, 
“Congress should appropriate $2.5 mil- 
lion now to begin Federal work on the 
power features.” The article further 
relates, “Now, without a vote ever hav- 
ing been taken, and with the weeks of 
the hearings wasted,” the Federal con- 
struction supporters want ‘‘to nullify the 
whole thing and have Congress do what 
would cost the country $60 million un- 
necessarily in caiptal investment. That 
is bad enough; but when one considers 
that the city of Sacramento would get 
the power if the Government developed 
it, and would get it at half price, while 
farmers in the Central Valley made up 
the difference between the Sacramento 
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price and the cost of production—$80 
million—it will be seen that there is 
something very shady in the whole mat- 
ter.” The article concludes with the 
observation that “the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, no doubt having in 


‘mind the ‘dilatory tactics’ employed last 


year, recently turned down the request 
for Trinity power funds.” 

The Petaluma Argus Courier recently 
stated editorially, ‘“‘This is one area of 
Government spending where an econ- 
omy-minded President can do a little 
cutting of that spending,” and that “it 
is foolish to spend taxpayers’ money on 
such projects when private industry can 
do the job and do it at an actual profit 
for the Government. Under the part- 
nership plan, the taxpayers would be the 
beneficiaries by many millions of dollars 
ir costs saved and taxes and fees paid by 
the utility.” 

On June 23, 1959, Dave Minch’s column 
in the Red Bluff (Calif.) Daily News 
related that he had talked to many resi- 
dents of the area near Trinity and was 
“of the opinion that by far the majority” 
in this locality “are not in favor of Gov- 
ernment development of any project 
where private capital is available. Sev- 
eral things have caused this change over 
the last few years. One is that people 
do not have faith in the efficiency of 
public development of such projects; an- 
other possibly is that quite a percent- 
age of people in this area own stock in 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and be- 
lieve the Government is interfering in a 
project that could be developed much 
more reasonably by private capital. 
These are, of course, in addition to the 
enormous amount of taxes that would be 
lost if the Government did the develop- 
ing.” According to the company’s 1958 
annual report, which is available to any- 
one for the asking, Pacific Gas & Electric 
is owned by 226,180 individual and insti- 
tutional investors, over 65 percent of 
whom have California addresses; there- 
fore, it is quite likely, as Mr. Minch men- 
tions, that a number of the company’s 
nearly 150,000 California stockholders 
reside in the small communities of the 
Trinity area, such as Red Bluff. Here 
are some of the “little people” who are 
part owners of Pacific Gas & Electric and 
are naturally desirous of their local com- 
pany’s participating in the projects in 
their localities. This is true public own- 
ership. 





Cities Have a Responsibility, Too 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent U.S. Conference of Mayors held in 
Los Angeles was marked by considerable 


criticism for what one newspaper cate-: 


gorized as “stinginess in Federal aid to 
cities, particularly in respect to housing 
and urban renewal.” 
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One of the speakers, a former mayor 
himself and now a U.S. Senator, was 
quoted as telling the conference: 


Iam unable to understand the philosophy 
of government which treats the cities as 
beggars at the backdoor. The partnership 
of Federal and city governments makes sense 
in politics, because as things stand now, it 
is the only break through the discrimina- 
tions practiced against them in so many 
State legislatures. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that this part- 
nership should be a real partnership 
with a sharing of the responsibilities as 
well as the costs. As a commentary on 
the conference regarding the adminis- 
tration policy concerning urban renewal, 
I include in these remarks an editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor for 
July 13, 1959, which points out very 
well that the cities and individual land- 
owners have responsibilities, too, and 
until effective measures are taken by the 
municipalities, criticism on their part 
directed toward the Federal Government 
is often a case of the “pot calling the 
kettle black’”’: 

BATTLING THE SLUM LORDS 


American cities, spending billions of their 
own and Federal tax money to fight slums, 
have largely overlooked the possibilities of 
furthering the same aim by fighting slum 
landlords. 

It would be an exaggeration, of course, to 
say that all owners of slum properties are 
eheating both their tenants and the other 
taxpayers of their cities. But many thou- 
sands of them are doing just that. And, 
under existing tax practices, they are being 
financially encouraged to do so. 

In a survey of major American cities made 
by this newspaper it was found that many 
such landlords, by chopping up existing 
dwellings into single rooms, were getting a 
return on their investment of from 22 to 50 
percent per year. At the same time, these 
landlords often sought (and got) yearly 
abatements on the amount of local property 
taxes paid, because of the fast deterioration 
of their tenements. They also sought (and 
sometimes got, on the basis of high rental 
income) big eminent domain payments 
when their rundown properties were finally 
taken for slum-clearance projects. And they 
were meanwhile using property depreciation 
to reduce income tax payments. 

There are several remedies for this appar- 
ent official encouragement to slum breed- 
ers—remedies consistent with the principle 
of equitable taxation and careful of the 
rights of property ownership. 

Aside from tight enforcement of building 
safety codes, probably the most useful rem- 
edy lies in the field of property tax assess- 
ment, Many tax experts feel appraisal of 
slum tenements should be based on their 
income-earning capacity. Others urge that 
urban land be assessed relatively higher, 
buildings lower. 

Such appraisals would tend to make it un- 
profitable for landlords to operate dilapi- 
dated structures, since their taxes would re- 
main relatively high even when their build- 
ings deteriorated. 

The high land assessment formula also 
tends to encourage the growth of efficient 
new commercial buildings in slum areas, 
thus helping to accomplish by justifiable 
tax control what slum clearance programs 
now are using tax revenue to accomplish. 

In essence this system is a fair method of 
restoring a realistic tax balance to cities 
that find themselves burdened with what 
New Haven’s Mayor Richard Lee calls Bow- 
ery on Tiffany real estate. 

Another remedy now being used in some 
cities (notably Chicago, St. Louis, Phila- 
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delphia, and Baltimore) is that of requiring 
actual owners of multiple dwellings to regis- 
ter. under penalty of fines or jail sentences. 
This legally difficult system prevents absen- 
tee ownership from becoming hidden owner- 
ship, and pins down responsibility for re- 
pairs and taxes. 

We urge all cities facing the slum prob- 
lem to examine these methods of tightening 
up on the profiteers who do so much to 
create slums. Statistics indicate why tax- 
bought renewal and rehabilitation programs 
cannot alone overtake the growth of new 
slums unless some such preventive techni- 
ques are also adopted. Some 12 million city 
dwellings in the United States are defective. 
One out of every four city dwellers lives in 
a slum, 

For these slum-dwellers and for the heavy- 
hit taxpayers who support the war on slums 
through Federal and local levies, it is only 
just that existing government checks on 
urban real estate be tightened to catch those 
who now make money by creating new 
slums. 





USS. “Long Beach” Christened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a sig- 
nificant event in the history of seapower 
occurred Tuesday with the christening 
of the U.S.S. Long Beach at the Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Co.’s Quincy, Mass., 
yard. The 14,000-ton, 761-foot-long 
Long Beach will be powered by two 
atomic reactors and be armed solely 
with guided missiles. The ship is our 
Navy’s and our country’s first nuclear 
powered surface ship. Under command 
of Capt. Eugene P. Wilkinson, first skip- 
per of the U.S.S. Nautilus, the Long 
Beach undoubtedly will create as much 
history on the seas’ surface as did Wil- 
kinson’s prior command beneath the 
seas. Atomic Energy Commissioner 
Harold S. Vance made the following ap- 
propriate remarks on the occasion of 
the christening: 

It is a pleasure and an honor to partici- 
pate in this historic launching of the U.S.S. 
Long Beach, our first nuclear powered na- 
val surface ship. 

I am sure this event is one of pride for 
this old shipbuilding community, whose 
contributions to, the development of the 
United States as a world seapower date 
back to the construction of the Yankee 
Clipper ships. Just as those early ships 
were constructed to gain our freedom as a 
maritime Nation, the Long Beach, a revolu- 
tionary naval vessel, is being constructed to 
guarantee that this freedom is not destroyed. 
A product of the missile and atomic age, 
this magnificant naval vessel with her two 
powerful nuclear engines, will be free to 
travel the seas for unprecedented distances 
at high sustained speed. Her endurance 
and mobility will far outstrip her conven- 
tional predecessors. She is the Nautilus of 
our surface naval forces. This nuclear 
powered ‘cruiser will pave the way for the 
nuclear-powered aircraft carrier, the Enter- 
prise, being built at Newport News, and the 
nuclear-powered guided missile destroyer 
leader, the Bainbridge, whose keel was laid 
recently at this Bethlehem yard. These 
ships are the forerunners of our nuclear 
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powered surface Navy, just as the Nautilus 
provided the technological basis for our nu- 
clear-powered submarine fleet. 

The progress represented by these surface 
ships is particularly noteworthy when one 
reflects that less than 5 years have passed 
since the first atomic-powered ship, the 
Nautilus, went to sea. In that brief period 
the Atomic Energy Commission, in coopera- 
tion with the Navy, has developed or has 
under development 8 different types of naval 
nuclear propulsion plants designed to power 
many types of submarines and surface ves- 
sels. They range from a plant to drive the 
small hunter-killer submarines, the Tullibee 
up to the Enterprise, powered by 8 reactors. 
I doubt that many scientific fields have seen 
as intense a development effort over so short 
a period of time as has been the case for 
naval nuclear propulsion. The conversion 
of the Navy to nuclear power is well under- 
way. 

I hope we all can appreciate the stirring 
challenge that has been presented to this 
shipyard with the construction of its first 
nuclear-puwered ship and that we are all 
well aware of the changes that have had to 
be made to face up to the new and higher 
plateau of design, production, and quality 
control that is intrinsic to the construction 
of any nuclear powerplant, especially one 
which has to operate in the stringent con- 
fines of naval application and with the re- 
liability and safety essential to a successful 
naval vessel. Those of us who are experi- 
enced in the shipbuilding business know 
that the hardest part of the job is still 
ahead; is will be a test of the very character 
of this yard, and all of its technical talent. 

We recognize too, that to fabricate the new 
materials and components unique to the 
naval nuclear program, industry has been re- 
quired to develop new production techniques 
and extend industrial skills to new heights 
of technical accomplishments. 

We of the Atomic Energy Commission are 
proud of our association with the Navy in 
the design, development and construction of 
this important ship. The reactor plant for 
this ship and its land-based prototype now 
operating in Idaho, were developed at the 
AEC’s Bettis Laboratory operated by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. The effective 
integration of the AEC, Westinghouse, Beth- 
lehem, and Navy efforts that are being ap- 
plied to this ship was made possible by the 
unique organizational setup which has been 
so successful in the development of the 
Nautilus, the Seawolf, the Skate, and the 
Skipjack. I am referring of course to the 
unified direction of this entire Naval nuclear 
propulsion development program by Vice 
Admiral Rickover who acts for both the Navy 
and the AEC in these matters, 

Like many other military developments, 
the naval nuclear power program has pro- 
duced innumerable benefits to our civilian 
programs. The nuclear powerplants de- 
veloped at the Atomic Energy Commission's 
Bettis and Knolls Atomic Power Labora- 
tories, although highly classified in them- 
selves, have provided to the entire atomic 
power industry basic knowledge in the fields 
of physics, chemistry, shielding, radiation, 
metallurgy and heat transfer. Much of the 
technology of our civilian power program is 
based on naval nuclear propulsion develop- 
ments. It is heartening to know that the 
great efforts which go into these military 
programs have peaceful derivatives which 
we expect will have widespread benefits in 
other fields. 

The seagoing operation of the Long Beach 
will serve as the real proof testing of the 
many technical concepts and the pattern of 
developments that have led to her nuclear 
plant design. Personnel assigned to operate 
this plant have been carefully selected and 
intensely trained not only to operate the 
controls but to understand the basis and 
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limitations of their design. Operating ex- 
periences from such personnel will provide 
a valuable addition to our reactor technology 
and broaden the base of knowledge upon 
which plants of the future will be designed. 

The United States has achieved world 
leadership in the development and applica- 
tion of atomic power for naval propulsion. 
The construction of this cruiser is direct 
evidence of our intention to maintain the 
technical lead in this field. To the men in 
the Navy who conceived it, to the many in- 
dustrial concerns that furnished the com- 
ponents, to the shipbuilding industry who 
built it, this ship is a gréat tribute. The 
AEC is proud of its partnership with the 
Navy and industry in accomplishing this 
task. 





Chicago Captures the Heart of Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14,1959 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am indebted to the beloved Bing Mor- 
ris, who left our own Congressional 
Hotel 3 years ago to take over the Park 
Plaza in Toronto, for an editorial in 
the Toronto Telegram of July 7, 1959, 
which I am extending my remarks to 
include. Bing writes me: 

I find in the 3 years I have been here that 
Toronto papers are neither pro nor anti- 
American but call the shots as they see 
them. That they saw, in Chicago’s welcome 
to the Queen, an unusual warmth is really 
a tribute to your constituency. 


The editorial follows: 
THE QUEEN CONQUERS CHICAGO 


The whole of North America has taken 
the Queen to its heart, so what could be a 
more appropriate place for the most tumul- 
tuous welcome of her tour than Chicago, 
the geographical heart of the continent. 

Chicago is many things to many people, 
but to all people it is a city of wonderful 
superlatives, always breaking new ground to 
achieve the biggest and the best. In its 
welcome to the Queen, it was true to style. 

With a quarter of a mile of red carpet and 
an expansive greeting, Chicago showed its 
good neighborliness as a great city of great 
people. 

It was left to Elizabeth, the symbol of 
all that is good in government and the de- 
scendant of George the Third, the king who 
started the feuding in the English-speaking 
family, to draw from Chicago the final evi- 
dence of its great heart. 

The Queen swept through the Windy City 
adored, cheered, and applauded by millions. 
Few cities on this continent, none in Canada, 
could have staged such a populous welcome. 
But Chicago was just trying to give the little 
lady @ good- time. 

The affection that so many people feel for 
Chicago begins to take meaning. Carl Sand- 
burg, the poet of Chicago, wrote affection- 
ately of his dynamic hometown as: “the 
hog butcher of the world, toolmaker, stacker 
of wheat, player with railroads and the Na- 
tion’s freight handler; stormy, husky, brawl- 
ing city of the big shoulders.” 

Sure it, is all these things, but it is more. 
Beneath its roughness is a heart that beats 
for a continent, a heart that is a true symbol 
of pioneer America. It chases prosperity, 
but it can stop to show a warm heart to a 
visiting queen from a friendly neighbor. 
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In doing so, Chicago has made many new 
friends on this side of the border. Well 
done, Chicago, we couldn’t have done better 
ourselves. We're glad you like our Queen. 
Chicago has qualified for honorary member- 
ship in the Canadian Confederation. 

Maybe; one of these days, Toronto will 
have the honor of saluting the head of the 
American Union. We will never be able to 
exceed the standard set by Chicago, but 
perhaps we can arrange to spread out a half 
mile of red carpet for the President, one of 
these days. 





Hospital and Surgical Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the hear- 
ings before the Committee on Ways and 
Means on H.R.4700, known as the 
Forand bill, to provide medical care for 
the elderly under the OSAI, are proving 
to be very thought provoking. Indeed, 
the subject is controversial and there 
seems to be a sharply drawn line be- 
tween the reasoning of opponents and 
proponents of the bill. 

A Texas witness, Dr. Milford O. Rouse, 
past president of the Texas Medical As- 
sociation and current president of the 
Southwestern Medical Association, testi- 
fied in opposition to the bill. I would 
like to present both the testimony of 
Dr. Rouse and an editorial from the Dal- 
las Morning News—Dallas, Tex.—dated 
July 15, 1959, entitled “Blueprint for 
Socialism”: 

STATEMENT OF THE TEXAS MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION ON H-R.4700 BerorE COMMITTEE ON 
Ways AND MEANS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, BY MiLForD O. Rouse, M.D., JULY 
16, 1959 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I am Dr. Milford O. Rouse of Dallas, 

Tex. I am appearing here as a representa- 

tive of the Texas Medical Association. I 

appreciate very much the opportunity to ap- 

pear before you, and to discuss with you the 
views of the medical profession in our State 

concerning the provisions of H.R. 4700. 
The medical profession of Texas is acutely 

aware of its great responsibility to make 
available the best medical care possible for 
the aged as well as for the State’s entire 
population of more than 9 million. We are 
particularly cognizant of the existence of 
certain medical care problems among our 
senior citizens. We fully concur that efforts 
to resolve existing problems should be con- 
tinued and increased. 

Nevertheless, we do not agree with advo- 
cates of H.R. 4700 as to the nature and ex- 
tent of existing problems, nor as to the 
means of resolving them. In a State steeped 
in the traditions of individual liberty and 
initiative, we feel that the voluntary private 
approach should continue to be utilized to 
provide hospital and surgical benefits for 
older persons. Permit me to summarize the 
basis of our opposition to this legislation, 
and to report the positive approach which 
is being pursued vigorously in our State. 

The policymaking body of our 8,000- 
member association repeatedly has expressed 
its opposition to H.R. 4700 and similar legis- 
lation. The basis of our position is as fol- 
lows: 

First, and foremost, we feel that hospital 
and surgical services for the aged can and 
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should be handled in keeping with the Amer- 
ican traditions of free enterprise. Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield of Texas and the private 
insurance companies have demonstrated 
their ability to meet the extensive insurance 
needs of the growing population of our State. 

Second, we oppose Federal intervention in 
medicine because it is detrimental to the 
doctor-patient relationship and to good med- 
ical care. We believe that each illness is a 
personal problem which is of primary con- 
cern to the patient and to the doctor and not 
to an expensive third party like the Govern- 
ment. We oppose Federal intervention be- 
cause we believe that the patient should have 
unrestricted free choice in selecting a doctor. 
We also believe that the doctor owes his un- 
qualified responsibility directly to the patient 
and not to a Federal agency which might 
use the individual’s tax contributions in or- 
der to pay for his medical bills. 

Third, H.R. 4700 actually is national com- 
pulsory health insurance. It embraces the 
principle of Government regulation of pro- 
fessional fees, wages, prices, and services. 

Fourth, we do not feel it will solve the 
primary problem of financing medical care 
for the aged. In our State, for example, only 
424%, percent of the aged are covered by 
social security benefits. 

And fifth, this legislation will result in 
higher taxes, and less take-home pay for all 
covered by social security. It also will im- 
pose another tax burden on the employer. 
It could result in the fiscal wrecking of the 
entire social security system. 

Permit me to report that the Texas Medi- 
cal Association is fully engaged in a multi- 
phased program which is designed to allevi- 
ate many existing problems related to medi- 
cal and surgical services for the aged. 
Following preliminary investigation, the as- 
sociation’s committee on voluntary health 
insurance reported that a need does exist 
for a tailormade insurance plan for the 
675,000 Texans who are 65 years of age or 
older. The committee has asked Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield of Texas to undertake a fact- 
finding survey related to all aspects of medi- 
cal care for the aged. We believe that at the 
completion of this study that we will have 
far more accurate information than pres- 
ently is available. With these facts on hand, 
our committee will formulate a realistic plan 
of coverage for the aged, a plan designed 
to fulfill those needs which are brought out 
in the survey. The Texas House of Dele- 
gates has authorized Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
to initiate the plan, and I am pleased to 
report that it will be introduced in October. 

Several other positive programs are worthy 
of brief mention. The association’s com- 
mittee on voluntary health insurance has 
embarked upon a comprehensive plan de- 
signed to control the costs of medical care, 
and to keep the availability of good medical 
care within the reach of as many individuals 
as possible. The Texas Medical Association's 
committee on aging has been very active. It 
presently is completing an intensive edu- 
cational and informational program among 
the profession. The committee, in coopera- 
tion with the American Medical Association, 
conducted a very successful regional con- 
ference on aging in Dallas. Another State 
conference is in the planning stage, and 
likely will be presented at the Texas Medical 
Association’s annual meeting next April. In 
addition to its independent activities, the 
Texas Medical Association is cooperating 
with many other State organizations which 
hold the primary responsibility for health 
services. This past April our State Associa- 
tion joined with the Texas Hospital Asso- 
ciation, the Texas Dental Association and 
the Texas Association of Nursing Home Op- 
erators to form the Texas Joint Council 
To Improve the Health Care of the Aged. 
This Council is exploring the entire spectrum 
of problems relating to the aged and the 
aging process. During the past 18 months, 
the association has been working closely 
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with private insurance carriers and Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield to encourage a million 
more Texans to procure voluntary health 
insurance, 

In summary, we in Texas believe that 
this legislation is unwise and not needed. 
We believe that private, individual care is 
greatly superior, and far less expensive, than 
Government medicine. We hope that you 
will reject the proposed legislation which is 
before you. In this way, you will be en- 
dorsing the philosophy of free enterprise 
which has given the United States the high- 
est quality of medical care in the world 
today. 

Thank you very much, 





[From the Dallas Morning News, July 15, 
1959] 
BLUEPRINT FOR SOCIALISM 


A blueprint for American socialism is now 
on display in Washington. It is the Forand 
bill on medical care. Since 1935 the pseudo- 
Socialists in Washington have been trying to 
put the Federal Government in charge of all 
medicine. . : 

The Forand bill would extend Government 
aid for medical expenses to those receiving 
social security benefits. Sixteen million per- 
sons—mostly over 65—would get hospital, 
surgical, and nursing home treatment under 
a Government-run program. 

The Government would contract to pay 
hospitals, nursing homes, physicians, and 
dentists for their services. Estimated cost 
for the first 2 years is $2 billion, but as more 
and more reach 65 that cost would soar. 

The bill would be paid by everyone who 
pays social security taxes. Already those 
taxes are scheduled to reach 9 percent of the 
payroll up to $4,800—in the years ahead. 

But the staggering cost is not the worst 
feature of it. This is the entering wedge 
for socialism on all fronts. If this bill 
passes, it will be amended in the future to 
apply to all persons on social security rolls 
at all ages. 

Once the medical profession is socialized, 
then journalism, law, engineering, and every 
other profession and business will be at- 
tacked. 

Washington has no more business pro- 
viding free medical care to people over 65 
than it does to provide them shoes and 
bread and automobiles. That is the point 
made by Dallas Representative Bruce ALGER 
in hearings on the bill Monday: Existence of 
@ problem in this country, like medical care, 
does not justify Government control to solve 
it. 

The British have had socialized medicine 
11 years. A recent survey showed that an 
average waiting period of 4 months is neces- 
sary for a child’s tonsillectomy. There is 
little freedom in choosing doctors. The 
doctors spend more time in filling out gov- 
ernment forms than in treating illnesses. 

Medical care is a problem for any family— 
and why? Because most families do not 
budget for it. They budget for a car, for 
food, clothes, entertainment—but gamble 
they will not be sick. It’s an unpleasant 
thought, and unpleasant thoughts are put 
into the background. When trouble hits, the 
money is not there. 

Is that a valid reason for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to step in and provide the service? 
Should it do the same thing if you get be- 
hind on your car payments? 

Either this country stops the steady push 
toward socialistic services or it goes headlong 
into them. That is the issue with the 
Forand bill. 
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Shall We Keep Our Cake? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial by Wendell E. Long of the Ben- 
nett County Booster, Martin, S. Dak. 

Mr. Long very aptly describes the 
change in philosophy which has taken 
place in this country in recent years 
from the time when a man assumed it 
was his own responsibility to provide for 
himself and his family, to the present 
time when Uncle Sam is expected to pro- 
vide this security. His editorial is as 
follows: 

{From the Bennett County Booster, Martin, 
S. Dak., July 9, 1959] 
SHALL WE KEEP OuR CAKE? 


Millions of Americans no longer go into 
and out of debt, as their forebears did. 
Today’s family goes into debt when it starts 
as a family and stays there indefinitely. 

Car dealers say that the most ideal pros- 
pect for a new one is the man who is just 
about to make his final payment on-the bus 
he now drives. 

Nowadays, management of the family fi- 
nances has passed from the household to 
the bank or finance company. What's left 
after the first-of-the-month payments are 
made is left for day-to-day living. 

And Americans seem to like it this way. 

No one seems to give a serious thought 
about the problem of making paymeyts when 
the breadwinner is out of a job. 

Perhaps, this can be attributed somewhat 
to inflation which has resulted in a whole 
new generation having grown up in an era 
when jobs hunt men, not vice versa. 

Full employment is not only a political 
necessity, it appears to be a matter of life 
and death for most of us. 

This desperate need for full employment 
fostered by loss of household management 
of finances, the Booster believes, is a domi- 
nant factor in the continually stronger de- 
mand for “cradle to the grave’’ security. 

The most deplorable thing about this se- 
curity trend is that it is impossible to 
achieve in a democratic, capitalistic state. 

“Cradle to the grave” security can be 
provided only by an all-powerful organization 
or group that can own, control and equitably 
distribute all wealth. Of course, such an 
organization could only be government. 

That of course, is communism. And a 
communistic state can offer cradle-to-the- 
grave security. 

But on the other hand, it destroys all the 
individual initiative to get ahead. There is 
no reason for any person to exert any ex- 
tra effort to accomplish any task or any 
great feat because there is no reward. 

Let’s take a good look at our present 
system. Except for dipping our fingers 
slightly into socialism, it is still every man’s 
responsibility to provide for himself and his 
family. If he works hard, puts forth his 
best effort and honestly seeks out his place 
in life, he may be reasonably assured of 
financial security for himself and his family. 
The less effort, the less work and the less 
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determination he exhibits, the less security 
he will be able to provide. 

In other words, the need for people to pro- 
vide their own security and their own stand- 
ard of living is the driving force that makes 
great accomplishments possible. 

That driving force has built the United 
States to its present position in the world 
and given its citizens the highest standard 
of living ever known to man. 

Now, instead of allowing the same sys- 
tem to continue, we have allowed our suc- 
cess to go to our heads. We take for granted 
our high standard of living and have lost 
sight of the fact that it is possible only 
through sincere and unrelenting effort. 

We want to shirk our responsibilities, 
exert less’ effort in return for greater re- 
wards, and generally pass off all our prob- 
lems to someone else to solve. 

In other words, we are trying to get rid 
of the driving force that gave us our great 
wealth and still enjoy the benefits. 

It can’t be done. We cannot have a high 
standard of living and cradle-to-the-grave 
security at the same time. We cannot eat 
our cake and have it, too. 





United States Should Make Claims in 
Antarctica 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
sure that many Members will be in- 
terested in what David Mills had to say 
about U.S. claims to certain areas in 
Antarctica in one of his radio broad- 
casts. Iam inserting it in the Appendix 
of the Recorp for their information: 

Exploration of the Antarctic Continent 
was greatly widened during the recent In- 
ternational Geophysical Year. To plan the 
indefinite continuation of such joint ex- 
ploration, President Eisenhower has pro- 
posed an international conference of 12 
nations. But 3 months of diplomatic dis- 
cussion of the idea has failed to reach any 
agreement. 

The stumbling block is the President's 
suggestion that for the duration of such ex- 
ploration all claims to territory in Antarc- 
tica should be frozen. Congressional critics 
feared this would prejudice our own rights 
by opening the door wide for Soviet explora- 
tion which the Communists would use later 
to claim territory for themselves. The con- 
gressional suspicions are confirmed: The 
Soviets object to the President’s plan pre- 
cisely because they fear it would prevent 
them from establishing claims they do not 
now have. 

The Reds are already planning a very large 
exploration program for next season which 
would carry them into almost all corners of 
Antarctica. 

Seven countries have laid claim to Ant- 
arctica territory, either on the basis of dis- 
covery, or on the argument that the regions 
of Antarctica opposite their lands should 
be theirs. These claims overlap and none of 
these seven wishes to prejudice their sup- 


posed rights. 
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Although the United States has done the 
major part of Antarctic exploration, it has 
claimed nothing, and does not recognize the 
claims of others. The purpose of the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion was to keep the continent 
open for peaceful scientific research, but the 
failure of the diplomats to agree suggests 
that the alternative approach might be 
much more effective. That is for the United 
States to claim all that it has explored and 
iron out conflicts with the other seven 
claimants. This would leave no room for 
a Soviet foothold in Antarctica, and the 
proprietors could permit ali the peaceful 
exploration their hearts desire. 





Fourth of July Message: “Wake Up, 
America” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 4, the Fort Lauderdale 
News printed a fine editorial “Wake Up, 
America,” which I believe will be of in- 
terest to all Members. In the hope that 
the comments of Editor Jack Gore will 
be an inspiration and a stern warning, I 
have requested that it be printed here in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

FourTH oF JULY MESSAGE: “WAKE UP, 

AMERICA” 


(By Jack W. Gore) 


We have often wondered in recent years if 
Americans of this generation would ever 
have the courage and the fortitude to defend 
their liberties with the same determined 
attitude that their forefathers did when 
they broke away from English rule and 
fought a bitter war against overwhelming. 
odds to establish their God-given right to 
govern themselves. 

Somehow, it seems, as this Nation grows 
older, larger, more prosperous and more 
powerful, our people tend to become less 
appreciative of the heritages handed down to 
them by past generations. 

Here in America today, for instance, you 
don't find many people who are deeply con- 
cerned about the vast changes that have 
taken place in our governmental structure 
over the past 30 years. Many are well aware 
of the fact that these changes have come 
about, and that the overall effect of them 
has been to give us a type of government 
vastly different, vastly more expensive and 
vastly more socialistic than was ever en- 
visioned by our Founding Fathers. 

Yet, how few of the many who are well 
aware of these changes really are interested 
in doing anything more than just shaking 
their heads over what's happening. 

The vast majority seem content to take 
the attitude that there’s not much one per- 
son can do to change the drift of a nation. 
So they go on doling nothing while the Fed- 
eral Government becomes ever more dom- 
inant, the self-seeking politicians grow 
bolder and bolder, taxes get heavier and 
heavier and pressure groups grab an ever 
firmer grip on the throat of the country. 

People today seem to have a great fear of 
speaking up to defend the principles upon 
which this Nation was founded. More and 
more in recent years we have noted an in- 
creasing trend among our most successful 
and most intelligent classes of people not to 
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let themselves become involved in contro- 
versial issues of the day. More and more 
we have noted that even among those who 
are contributors to our “Letters to the Edi- 
tor” column there is an increasing trend 
for anonymity as if the mere act of a per- 
son expressing his ideas on paper and iden- 
tifying himself with those ideas automat- 
ically labels that person as a nonconform- 
ist or a crackpot. 

What this trend signifies, of course, is that 
Americans are losing their “guts.” They are 
becoming afraid to take a-definite stand for 
or against anything, and in the process they 
are fast becoming a faceless mass of human- 
ity increasingly controlled and directed by 
an institution of-their own creation—their 
own Federal Government. 

Back in 1776 it took a tremendous amount 
of courage and determination for men to 
stand up and demand an end to the oppres- 
sive acts of the British Crown. In those 
days there was no freedom of the press and 
precious few other rights which an indi- 
vidual citizen could call his own. Those who 
sparked the American Revolution did so in 
full knowledge of the ignominous traitor’s 
death that lay in store for them if they 
failed in their attempt to break away from 
British rule. 


Today it is no crime to speak out in oppo- 
sition to Government policies with which 
we don’t agree. No man can be called a 
traitor nor can he be hauled away to jail 
and punished for standing upon his rights 
as a free man in a free country. 


Yet, it is sad to see how few there are 
who are willing to stand up and be counted 
when a controverbial issue arises today. 
Fear of taking a stand and speaking our 
piece is making us a nation of sheep looking 
for someone to lead us along a path of un- 
troubled security. Why think for ourselves 
anymore when there is always someone 
smarter around we can look to for guidance? 
Why worry and fret about the state of our 
Nationewhen it is a lot earier and certainly 
much more pleasant to let our Congressmen 
and our other elected officials do that for 
us no matter how badly they botch up the 
job? Why be concerned over the future of 
our children in this land of ours when it 
takes all of our time and effort merely to 
keep up with the present? 

If our forefathers had abandoned them- 
selves to this kind of thinking there would 
never have been an American nation. There 
would never have been a Declaration of 
Independence and a Constitution which has 
stood for centuries as a beacon light for 
freedom-loving people the world over. 

We need to wake up in this Nation. We 
need to. realize on this Fourth of July that 
the security we all long to possess isn’t 
something that can be handed to us by an 
act of Congress or a Presidential proclama- 
tion. No government can promise a citizen 
security without limiting his rights and the 
trouble with this Nation today is that too 
many Americans mistakenly believe they can 
get security from the Government without 
paying for it in one way or another. 





Antarctica’s Importance Grows 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
newspaper article by Walter Sullivan 
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has recently been brought to my atten- 
tion. It points up the growing import- 
ance of Antarctica, and should be of in- 
terest to Members of Congress who have 
some concern about the future of that 
continent so far as our Nation is af- 
fected: 

ANTARCTICA’s IMPORTANCE GROWS—MANY Na- 

TIONS VYING FOR A SHARE 


(By Walter Sullivan) 


During the past week the highest echelons 
of this country’s Government have been 
concerned with the most remote region of 
our planet. The National Security Council 
has been trying to decide such questions 
as these: Should the United States remain 
in Antarctica? What should be our objec- 
tives there? How should we try to achieve 
them? 

An aura of cooperation marked the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year and extended to 
its many activities in Antarctica. Now that 
the IGY is over it is feared that this may 
change. The fact that the situation is not 
static was demonstrated on»Thursday when 
Poland asked for a voice in settling the 
future of Antarctica, The Polish Embassy 
in Washington sent notes to this effect to 
the 12 nations that have been consulting to 
find a formula that would freeze the politi- 
cal status of that continent. 

The advent of the space age has signifi- 
cantly affected the importance of the con- 
tinent at the bottom of the world. And it 
is being suggested that the South Pole, 
where the United States now has a scientific 
station established under IGY auspices, may 
one day be as strategic a position in the era 
of air transportation as the Panama Canal 
was in the days of dependence on sea routes. 

Because of its location on the spin axis 
of the earth, the South Pole has uniqye ad- 
vantages for the observation of space ve- 
hicles. The best satellite orbit—the only 
one that covers all parts of the globe—is a 
north-south track over both poles. A single 
station at the South pole could collect in- 
formation from every pass of a satellite in 
polar orbit. 


SPACE TRACKING 


As with all satellite capabilities, this would 
have military applications as well. Likewise 
a single tracking station at the pole—unlike 
stations elsewhere on the turning earth— 
could keep continuous watch on any space 
probe launched toward a point in the 
heavens south of the Equator. It is no co- 
incidence that the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration is represented on the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Antarctic 
Research. 

The antarctic also may step into a new role 
in monitoring our planet and its environ- 
ment for nuclear explosions. The network 
of stations proposed by the Geneva technical 
conference on monitoring a test ban is said 
to call for eight sites in Antarctica, 

Perhaps the most valuable known resource 
of the antarctic today is scientific infor- 
mation. We must know what role its harsh 
climate plays in the world’s weather. We 
should learn what lies within its mountains, 
_— much ice there is and what lies beneath 


The frightening pace of population growth 
is bound, sooner or later, to force us to turn 
to the resources of the icy continent. Its 
minerals are little known and difficult of 
access by present standards, but this will 
change. Its coastal waters teem with po- 
tential foods which we have not yet learned 
to capture and make palatable. 

AIR HUB 

As for transport, commerce between the 

southernmost countries is now small. But 
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the United States has been negotiating with 
them for trans-Antarctic air routes. It is 
noted that the construction of the Air Force 
base at Thule, Greenland, opened the Arctic 
to transpolar air routes and some believe 
the building of a fieid at McMurdo Sound 
would do the same for the Antarctic. It 
might cost $100 million or mcre, but what- 
ever country built it would control a year- 
round link between that continent and the 
rest of the world. 

The most subtle motive for Antarctic ac- 
tivity is prestige. For the Latin-American 
countries, Argentina and Chile, who claim 
Palmer Penirisula in rivalry with one another 
and with Britain, this has become an emo- 
tionally charged issue. 

For the two great powers, the United 
States and the Soviet Union, the problem 
is a more general one. If each is to main- 
tain its claim to world leadership it must 
play an important role in the scientific ex- 
ploration of Antarctica. Should the United 
States withdraw from the continent, some 
fear that the high-quality research of the 
Russians there would have an impact on 
world opinion comparable to that of the 
sputniks. 

Assuming that the United States does not 
withdraw from Antarctica, what sort of po- 
litical future,should it try to achieve for that 
region? At the start of the IGY seven na- 
tions claimed pie-shaped slices of the con- 
tinent, all converging at the pole. They were 
Argentina, Australia, Britain, Chile, France, 
New Zealand, and Norway. 

The United States and the Soviet Union 
made no claims, but both had reserved their 
rights in the area. 

The IGY led to a tacit understanding that 
no nation would raise political issues and 
thus upset the research program. A half- 
dozen Soviet stations were established in the 
Australian claim, some of them manned by. 
only a handful of men. The United States 
likewise set up seven stations, all but one of 
them in sectors claimed by others. 

Although the entry of the Russians into 
Antarctica produced some alarm within Aus- 
tralia, the expeditions worked in harmony. 

To continue this cooperation, scientific 
representatives from the nations concerned 
formed the special Committee on Antarctic 
Research. It comprised the 12 nations active 
in the program—the 7 claimants, the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Belgium, Japan, 
and South Africa. 

The Committee, known as SCAR, held its 
most recent meeting in Australia last Feb- 
ruary. It was agreed that Poland, which was 
taking over one of the Soviet Antarctic sta- 
tions, would be admitted to SCAR once a 
wintering party had been established by the 
Poles. 

U.S. PROPOSAL 


Last May, with the stated intention of 
preserving the scientific cooperation that 
marked the IGY, the United States proposed 
a treaty that would freeze the political 
claims and create some sort of international 
administrative machinery. All the members 
of SCAR agreed to discuss the plan, but the 
South American countries have been reluc- 
tant to bury their claims and the Russians 
have been hesitant to sign any treaty which 
gave such claims legal status, even though 
frozen. 

The present friendly atmosphere in Ant- 
arctica derives from an absence of conflict 
of interest and the harshness of the en- 
vironment. One leading scientist has sug- 
gested half seriously that no one have a say 
in the rule of the continent until he has 
spent a year there. This, he feels, is enough 
to purge a man of thought habits engen- 
dered by the heritage of international 
politics. 
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Do We Have a Gentleman in “the 
Gallery”? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following articles 
which appeared in the July 3, 1959, edi- 
tion of the Island Times, Puerto Rico’s 
only English-language newspaper. 

ADMIRAL GALLERY FETED BY TRUJILLO 


. Adm. Dan Gallery was guest of honor last 
Thursday night at a reception given by 
Dominican Dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo 
in Ciudad Trujillo. 

Admiral Gallery said he had accepted an 
invitation to a party the same day given by 
the U.S. Ambassador to the Dominican Re- 
public, Joseph Farland, for a group of Coast 
Guard cadets stopping there during a sum- 
mer training cruise. He took along the Navy 
steel band, “Admiral Dan’s Pandemoniacs,”’ 
to play. 

From his own party Farland (who was at 
the time under fire for diplomatic “indis- 
cretions” after being photographed with 
renegade Dominican pilot Juan Ventura 
Simo) took Admiral Gallery and his steel 
band boys, along with another visiting ad- 
miral, to Trujillo’s party. “I didn’t know 
anything about Trujillo’s party until Far- 
land took us there,” Admiral Gallery told 
this paper Tuesday. 

During the reception an American flag was 
unfurled with the claim that it had been 
taken from one of the yachts used in the 
recent “unsuccessful invasion attempt.” 








PORTRAIT OF A DICTATOR 


The everyday human crime, although it 
may appall us, is accepted as part of the 
general scheme of things. A man who mur- 
ders another or betrays his friends—a ra- 
pist or a racist—a sadist or a thief—fills us 
with horror and anger. We may not under- 
stand what makes people commit crimes, 
but we are able to grasp the fact that they 
have been committed and we react accord- 
ingly. Man’s mind, however, balks at mon- 
strosity. If we find a man who has com- 
mitted all of these crimes, not once or 10 
times but hundreds or thousands of times, 
caused other to commit them, and continues 
to commit them, our imagination goes into 
a state of shock. We are unable to com- 
prehend such enormity. Can anyone ac- 
curately measure the effects of a hydrogen 
bomb, or draw a picture of genocide? 

Such @ man, we use the word only in its 
zoological sense, is Rafael Leonidas Trujillo 
y Molina, self-styled benefactor of the Do- 
minican Republic. No list of his crimes, al- 
though it includes the countless thousands 
of people massacred on the Haitian border in 
1937 and the numberless, nameless political 
opponents that he has caused to be assassi- 
nated, and his use of torture, terror, false- 
hood, and corruption could give a true idea 
of the damage that he has done to his 
country and to mankind. When a ruler not 
only exhibits inhuman degeneracy, but also 
promotes and nurtures it as a policy of 
state, it is bound to infect the whole body 
politic. When the inevitable retribution 
comes it is likely to be bloody, unreasoning, 
and uncontrolled. The Dominicans and their 
friends who are trying to rid themselves of 
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this malignant growth have the sympathy of 
the whole world. 


ADMIRAL’S ERROR 


Not being familiar with the protocol cov- 
ering officers of the armed forces, we don’t 
know if they are subject to the obligations 
(and immunities) of diplomats, We think 
not. 

In any case, the action of Adm. Dan Gal- 
lery last week in attending a reception given 
by Trujillo—not to mention taking along 
the steel band “which he sponsored here— 
strikes us as a disservice to the citizens of 
his present home, whose belief in democratic 
principles is as deep as their hatred for the 
men who trample them. 

Admiral Gallery has made himself a re- 
spected and admired civic-minder member 
of our community. We can neither respect 
nor admire his action last week. 


PERHAPS TRUJILLO’s STAR IS SETTING 
(By Earl Parker Hanson) 


It is hard to tell just what is going on in 
the Dominican Republic, but the Benefactor 
and his fellow workers sure seem to be 
busier than a bunch of bird dogs, proving 
to everybody who will listen that nothing at 
all is going on and that every revolutionist 
who lands is cut down, immediately and re- 
lentlessly, either by Trujillo’s brave soldiers 
or by the embattled country people who love 
their dictator so much that they'll take the 
machete to anybody who dares say a word 
against him. 

The official line that there is no revolution 
left and that all the would-be rebels have 
long ago, Officially, gotten their just deserts, 
may of course be largely correct, even 
though the rebel radio was still functioning 
and broadcasting somewhere in the Domini- 
can Republic as of last Monday and perhaps 
even as of today. I haven’t checked, and 
though it is always hard to know what one 
can believe when the two-bit Caribbean Gen- 
eralissimo, Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina, 
and his cohorts, open their mouths and go 
through the motions of protesting too much. 

Whatever is happening and has happened 
in the last few weeks, we know now that 
Trujillo’s days are numbered and that virtu- 
ally all of Latin America is holding its col- 
lective thumbs in ardent prayers that the 
number of those days be small. 

The wave of democracy that began in 
Argentina a few years ago, and swept north 
to Peru, Colombia, Venezuela, and across 
the Caribbean to Cuba, is too powerful to be 
resisted indefinitely by Trujillo, even if it is 
true, as they say, that he has strengthened 
his air force by hiring Japanese mercenary 
pilots, and his army by stuffing it with a lot 
of Spaniards. The man who runs that “well- 
ordered graveyard” called the Dominican 
“Republic,” who at one time bolstered his 
democratic regime by butchering at least 
10,000 Haitians in one night's bor- 
der incident that spread all over the country, 
who later perpetrated the Moca massacre 
which failed to make the newspapers though 
it accounted for somewhere between 250 
and 500 victims, whose murderous fingers 
have reached into New York, Havana, and 
God knows where else, whose agents spend 
well over a million dollars per year attempt- 
ing to buy good will in the United States, 
who did in Galindez, Gerald Murphy and 
Morris Ernst, who recently had the un- 
mitigated gall to stop one of Luis Ferré’s 
steamers on the high seas, who runs an office 
here in San Juan to use the U.S. mails for 
spreading his libelous lies, is himself acting 
almighty nervous these days, as though he 
knows that he won't last any too long, and 
that it may not be too many months before 
he and his friend Batista have to pack up 
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and get out—maybe, as has been rumored 
because people like that aren’t always too 
welcome in too many places, to Liberia to 
play pinochle with President W. V. Shadrach 
Tubman who is a pleasant enough fellow but 
himself no great shakes as a democrat. 

There is one thing you can be sure of. If 
Trujillo does fall, there willbe a lot of true- 
blue. Americans around who will say it’s 
the Communists who did it, that’s who it 
is, and the Communists are busy everywhere 
and are taking over LatingAmerica, and it’s 
a big shame. Just why such people insist 
on giving communism and the Communists 
so tremendous a buildup, I don’t know, but 
I do think that they should be investigated 
as maybe being Moscow agents for spreading 
the colosal lie that only the Communists 
care about liberating millions of people 
from the clutches of one of the world’s 
bloodiest and most ruthless murderers of 
human freedom. That seems to me one of 
the surest ways of making communism im- 
mensely popular throughout Latin America, 
except that the Latin Americans don’t seem 
to fall for the line and have in recent years 
demonstrated a fine capacity for doing their 
own liberating instead of having Moscow do 
it for them. 

Some of our best legislators are already 
laying the foundations for the line about 
the Communists, like Senator EastLanp of 
Mississippi, who last September got up in 
Ciudad Trujillo to tell the Dominican legis- 
lature that Christianity, as personified by 
Trujillo, and communism, as apparently per- 
sonified by all who don’t like him, can’t live 
side by side in this world, and who went on 
to say that Trujillo is one of the free world’s 
great men for whom everybody should thank 
God, and who went so far as to say “as a 
U.S. Senator I respect him, I admire him, and 
I render him homage.” (Maybe those weren’t 
his exact words, since I believe that he prob- 
ably spoke in English, and I got the speech 
in Spanish as published in the Dominican 
Republic’s Diplomatic Information Bulletin, 
and this is therefore a retranslation, but no 
matter: it is astonishing enough any way 
you read it.) 

Next to EASTLAND on the same occasion and 
platform was Senator W. Jenner of Indiana, 
who also made a speech, packed with adula- 
tion for the Benefactor, but I haven't the 
stomach to translate any part of that one, 
though it doesn’t make much difference— 
you know already what kind of oratory it is. 

I just wish that such people, represent- 
ing the world’s greatest democracy, would 
stop buttering up, and bolstering up, one of 
the world’s worst remaining enemies of every- 
thing that democracy stands for. 


American Committee for Liberation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Concressiona. Recorp 
Monday, July 18, 1955, I had the 
and pleasure of calling the atten- 

of my fellow Members of the House 
Representatives to the fine work be- 
done by a group of patriotic citizens 
communism. You may 

ht to the attention of 

the fact that in 1951 a 

of farsecing citizens had formed 
American Committee for Liberation. 
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The American committee supports Radio 
Liberation and the Institute for the 
Study of the U.S.S.R. 

In my address at that time, I men- 
tioned the fact that Radio Liberty was 
beaming news and other vital informa- 
tion through the Iron Curtain, 24 hours 
a day, in Russian and 17 other lan- 
guages spoken in the Soviet Union. I 
mentioned the fact that in these broad- 
casts Russians actually talked to Rus- 
sians—Ukrainians to Ukrainians, Uz- 
beks to Uzbeks, and so on—as the ma- 
jority of the broadcasts were not only 
written but .broadcast by emigres from 
the U.S.S.R. I said further in my re- 
marks, and I quote: 

I want to commend the efforts of the 
American Committee for Liberation and the 
people who have worked so hard to realize 
its aims and objectives. The accomplish- 
ments of the committee in the fight 
against communism constitute a worthy 
example of what can be achieved through 
cooperative efforts of private citizens. 


I felt this to be a modest tribute to a 
fine organization. And if I spoke feel- 
ingly then, I can honestly say that the 
remarks are merited twofold today— 
some 4 years later—in view of the prog- 
ress made by the committee in both the 
quality and quantity of output under its 
able president, Howland H. Sargeant, a 
former Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs. 

At the time of my former remarks in 
July 1955, the committee’s radio station 
at Lampertheim, Germany, had nine 
transmitters totaling 86 kilowatts of 
power. Today, the committee has in- 
stalled four of the most modern 50-kilo- 
watt transmitters and five 20-kilowatt 
transmitters with a total power of 300 
kilowatts. 

In addition, the American committee 
has initiated, on a pilot basis, the instal- 
lation of what will be one of the most 
powerful short-wave broadcasting sta- 
tions transmitting to the Soviet peoples. 

Across the world, from the island of 
Formosa, the American committee is 
broadcasting to the Far Eastern areas of 
the U.S.S.R. Radio Liberty went on the 
air from Taipei in the summer of 1955 
with one 20-kilowatt transmitter broad- 
casting to the maritime provinces of the 
U.S.S.R. and Sakhalin Island. Today, 
Radio Liberty broadcasts from Formosa 
40 hours a day, 10 hours on each of 4 
transmitters with a total power of 150 
kilowatts. This station now reaches the 
populated areas along the Trans-Siber- 
ian railroad east of Lake Baikal, as well 
as the maritime provinces. 

Progress, however, has not been con- 
fined to the technical equipment of Ra- 
dio Liberty. The programs, too, have 
been increased and made more effective. 
At the European headquarters of the 
American committee in Munich there are 
nine desks covering the main ethnic 
groups in the U.S.S.R. These desks 
broadcast in Russian, Ukrainian, Byelo- 
russian, Armenian, Azerbaidjani, and 
Georgian as well as in other major lan- 
guages of the Soviet Union. News con- 
stitutes an important part of each pro- 
gram with items of interest broadcast to 
the citizens of the US.S.R. which they 
would not be able to get otherwise, 
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When Diilas, the Yugoslav Commu- 
nist leader, wrote his book “The New 
Class,” exposing the weaknesses of com- 
munism, io Liberty broadcast a daily 
summary of the actual contents of the 
volume at dictation speed. It is also in- 
teresting to note that a year before the 
great Russian poet and author, Boris 
Pasternak, was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for Literature, Radio Liberty was already 
hailing “Doctor Zhivago” as a great liter- 
ary triumph. When the Nobel Prize was 
awarded to Boris Pasternak, Radio Lib- 
erty broadcast passages from “Doctor 
Zhivago” together with comments on the 
novel by leading Western intellectuals. 
It also reported the actual developments 
in the Pasternak affair, including facts 
that were being kept from the Soviet 
public by its rulers. 

In its programs, Radio Liberty at- 
tempts to stress internal developments 
in the U.S.S.R. and in the Soviet orbit 
which are denied to the Soviet peoples 
by their own media or presented to them 
in distorted fashion. Radio Liberty also 
attempts to acquaint its listeners with 
the institutions, ideas and ideals of the 
free world as possible alternatives to 
the totalitarian system forced on them 
by their rulers. 

Since my last remarks to you on the 
subject, the Institute for the Study of 
the U.S.S.R., a self-governing body of 
emigree scholars, incorporated under 
German law and supported by grants 
from the American Committee for Lib- 
eration, is continuing its valuable work 
in the battle for freedom from com- 
munism. Each year the institute holds 
and important conference attended by 
free world scholars of every nationality 
who actively participate in seminars on 
the vital problems of the day. The In- 
stitute publishes a monthly bulletin in 
English on current Soviet affairs and 
also issues 12 other periodicals, mainly 
in English but also in Arabic, Turkish, 
Russian, and Ukrainian. These are 
widely distributed to scholars, journal- 
ists, and opinion leaders throughout the 
world. 

A unique, and it seems to me, ex- 
tremely worthwhile project of the 
learned scholars of the Institute was the 
preparation and publication of a bio- 
graphical directory of the living per- 
sonalities in the US.S.R.; a sort of 
“Who's Who in the Soviet Union.” This 
publication has found wide use among 
students, professors, journalists, au- 
thors, and so forth, who specialize in 
Soviet affairs. 

The Institute also prepared and spon- 
sored a series of half-hour broadcasts 
under the title of “The Anatomy of 
Soviet Communism,” which were car- 
ried over the Mutual Broadcasting ‘net- 
work for 13 weeks and which aroused 
much highly favorable comment. It is 
estimated that some 7 million listeners 
heard the programs. 

The American committee launched a 
program to inform academic centers 
sponsoring Russian area studies about 
it work and its capabilities on research 
and information which could be useful 
to these institutions. The major link in 
communicating with them is a publica- 
tion, News Briefs on Soviet Activities. 
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Published bimonthly, News Briefs pre- 
sents its audience with insights into cur- 
rent Soviet affairs as interpreted by its 
emigre staff members. News Briefs is 
sent to about 2,000 educators in col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
United States. Tapes of Radio Liberty 
broadcasts for use in Russian language 
classes are also made available by the 
American committee. 

For the emigres from the U.S.S.R. 
themselves, one of the most important 
projects of the American committee is 
the publication of a semimonthly news- 
paper in Russian entitled “Our Com- 
mon Cause.” From a small original 
printing of 1,000 copies, the circulation 
has risen to 15,000 copies with distribu- 
tion in all the main centers of emigre 
concentration in the free world. This 
publication aims to keep Soviet emigres 


‘in touch with current news and think- 


ing in the Western World about their 
former homeland. It also works to gain 
their continuing support for the efforts 
of the American committee and other 
free world agencies fighting against 
communism. 

The Soviet Union cannot afford to 
ignore” the activities of the American 
Committee for Liberation. Within a 
few hours after Radio Liberty went on 
the air, back in March 1953, the Soviets 
starting their jamming tactics and have 
expanded their efforts in this area 
manyfold since that time. Indeed, 
engineers have estimated that the So- 
viets are spending at least 10 times as 
much to jam the broadcasts as the 
American committee spends to get them 
through the Iron Curtain, 

And Radio Liberty gets through. Enno 
Hobbings’ statement in the New 
Leader of October 6, 1958, that Radio 
Liberty broadcasts pierce the curtain 
is confirmed by free world visitors to 
the U.S.S.R., by Soviet visitors to the 
free world, by defectors and by mail to 
Radio Liberty from the Soviet Union. 

One of the best opportunities for audi- 
ence research that Radio Liberty has 
had was the Brussels Fair last summer. 
Radio Liberty interviewers spoke to a 
sizable sampling of Soviet visitors and 
much useful information was gleamed 
for future Radio Liberty programs. 
The Brussels study also conclusively 
established that like the Voice of Amer- 
ica and the BBC, Radio Liberty has a 
respectable audience in the U.S.S.R. 

Radio Liberty broadcasts mention an 
innocuous-sounding name and address 
in the free world to which Soviet citi- 
zens may write as if addressing a rela- 
tive or wartime acquaintance abroad. 
The resulting letters—all anonymous, 
naturally—have meaning beyond their 
words. Some ask for the small comfort 
of a reply: “If you receive this, please 
sing ‘We Met by Chance.’ ” 

A few heartier souls transmit infor- 
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Says Howland H. Sargeant, president 
of the American committee— 
but every now and then a message comes 
from the target areas that makes staff mem- 
bers proud of their work. 


He cited one recent letter which said: 

When I hear your voice, my eyes fill with 
tears of joy. I have a feeling that I, too, 
have friends. 


Pravda and Izvestia continually blast 
the efforts of the American Committee 
for Liberation. The Committee for the 
Return to the Homeland was especially 
set up by the Soviet Union to try to lure 
emigres back behind the Iron Curtain. 

But despite all attacks, the group of 
emigres from the Soviet Union in co- 
operation with their American partners 
in the American Committee for Libera- 
tion continue to go about their task 
quietly and efficiently, achieving impres- 
sive results. 

I feel my colleagues will be as inter- 
ested in this interim report on American 
Committee for Liberation activities as 
they were in 1955, when I called their 
attention to this splendid record of 
achievement. 

The following are publications of the 
American Committee for Liberation 
since 1955: 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE 


First. “Biographic Directory of the 
U.S.S.R.,” a basic reference work which 
contains biographical data on over 2,000 
prominent figures in Soviet public life. 
The 782-page volume was published by 
Scarecrow Press, Inc., for the Institute 
for the Study of the U.S.S.R. 

Second. “Soviet Youth: Twelve Kom- 
somol Histories,” a book published by the 
Institute for the Study of the U.S.S.R. in 
July 1959. 

Third. ‘Stalin and the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party: A Study in the Technology of 
Power,” a book by Abdurakhman Avtork- 
hanov which will be published for the 
institute this fall by Frederick A, Praeger 
Publishers, New York. 

Fourth, “Genocide in the U.S.S.R.: 
Studies in Group Destruction,” published 
by the Scarecrow Press, Inc. 

Fifth. “Opposition to Sovietization in 
Byelorussian Literature,” a study by An- 
thony Adamovich of Soviet literary poli- 
cies and resistance to it in Belorussia, a 
Soviet Republic. 

Sixth. “Anatomy of Soviet Com- 
munhism,” a documentary radio series in 
pamphlet form based on broadcasts by 
radio station WOR, New York, and the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, by the In- 
stitute for the Study of the U.S.S.R. 

Seventh. “The Khrushchev School Re- 
form,” an analysis of the recent Soviet 
educational changes, prepared by the 
Central Research Department, Radio 
Liberty. 

Eighth. “Life in a Siberian City,” a 
study of life in Siberia by Yevgeny 
Zhago, who left this area in 1956. 

Ninth. “Boris Pasternak and Dr. 
Zhivago,” a study by Arkady Gaev of 
Pasternak, the man, and the significance 
of his work, “Dr. Zhivago.” 

Tenth. “Foreign Trade as an Instru- 
of Soviet Policy,” a study on Soviet 
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economic policies in the underdeveloped 
areas, prepared by the Soviet Affairs 
Analysis Service of the Institute for the 
Study of the U.S.S.R. 

Eleventh. “Berlin,” ‘a compilation of 
analytical materials pertaining to the 
Berlin crisis, prepared by the Institute 
for the Study of the U.S.S.R. 

Twelfth. Nashe Obshcheye Delo—Our 
Common Cause—a biweekly publication 
in Russian for the free emigration from 
the Soviet Union. 

Thirteenth. News Briefs on Soviet Ac- 
tivities, a bimonthly news bulletin on 
Soviet developments. 

Fourteenth. “The Soviet Writers Re- 
volt, 1956-57,” by James Critchlow, Re- 
search Department of Radio Liberty. 





Some Observations on Highway and 
Urban Economic Development 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following important obser- 
vation on highway and urban economic 
development in the Rrecorp. 

These remarks were made by Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Davlin, secretary, Pennsylvania 
Department of Commerce, and chairman, 
Pennsylvania Industrial Development 
Authofity, at the bi-State conference on 
highway planning for urban growth, 
Binghamton, N.Y., May 25, 1959. 

It covers exceptionally well the tremen- 
dous problems arising from the complex- 
ity of the relationship between the eco- 
nomic development of our urban areas 
and the growth of highways. 

Mr. Davlin’s remarks follow: 

It would be laboring the obvious to say that 
this topic of highways in relation to the eco- 
nomic problems and opportunities of our cit- 
ies is a large one. It is much too large for 
a single luncheon address or for the compe- 
tence and orientation of any speaker, at 
least this one. 

It is in recognition of that situation, I sup- 
pose, that this splendid conference on high- 
way planning for urban growth approaches 
the topic in symposium fashion, with an ar- 
ray of speakers viewing the matter from the 
standpoint of their several specialties and 
interests. 

If these remarks of mine are to deal in 
something more than easy generalizations, 
applicable everywhere because of their ele- 
mentary simplicity, or nowhere because of 
their vagueness, I should perhaps pause 
first to identify for you the viewpoint from 
which I am speaking. 

My own Official responsibilities and duties 
relate to economic development and redevel- 
opment in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, The two major programs of the 
State’s commerce department which I head 
deal with (a) industrial development, aimed 
at fostering expansion of our existing indus- 
try and attraction of new industry from the 
outside through research, plant location data 
services, guidance of community industrial 
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development efforts, national advertising and 
industrial financing, jointly with banks, in- 
surance and local nonprofit corpo- 
rations, and (b) urban planning and renewal 
through technical services to urban 
and redevelopment agencies, oe 
vision of the Federal 701 planning assist 
ance and administration of Penn- 
sylvania’s grant-in-aid program for urban 
slum clearance, redevelopment and renewal, 
supplementing the Federal program under 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

During the past 3 years, the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, itself, through its 
commerce department, has spent just over 
$20 million on these programs. A somewhat 
larger sum is projected for expenditure dur- 
ing the 2 years beginning this June. 

Participating in these programs are more 
than 100 official urban planning commis- 
sions, 44 urban redevelopment authorities, 
and 80 community industrial development 
corporations, these latter and our depart- 
ment working in close collaboration with 
financial institutions, utilities, railroads, and 
industrial realtors. Cooperating and col- 
laborating, too, are other appropriate agen- 
cies of State government, including impor- 
tantly, the Pennsylvania Department of 
Highways. 

The problems with which we are dealing 
are in some ways unique, and our approaches 
to them are certainly not applicable every- 
where. 

Por one thing, though Pennsylvania ranks 
third in population and second in industry, 
nationally, some of her basic industries— 
lumbering, textiles, railway shop mainte- 
nance, anthracite and bituminous coal, 
steel—have experienced technological or 
market readjustments that, over the years 
and continuing into the present, have greatly 
reduced manpower requirements and left 
numerous cities and areas with chronic la- 
bor surpluses. 

This is largely in contrast to the economic 
history of cities in neighboring New York, 
Ohio, New Jersey, and most other States. 

For another thing, our cities all of them, 
are among the older cities of the Nation, 
many dating back to colonial times. Some 
of them, in layout and architecture, were 
built to provide a great deal of charm and 
good taste; but they were not designed for 
the populations they now accommodate, nor 
for the automobile, the jet age, and the com- 
ing population explosion. In this, they are 
not unlike cities in neighboring New York, 
Ohio, New Jersey, New England, and the 
larger cities of the near Middle West and the 
old South. Still other of our cities, however, 
were built around lumbering, coal, and steel 
operations, in areas of extremely rugged to- 
pography. They were not built to be charm- 
ing; declining employment and a shifting 
economic base deprived families of the stabil- 
ity of income required for the building and 
maintenance of good residential housing, and 
the tax revenues required for adequate mu- 
nicipal facilities and services. These cities, 
then, have more than the normal amount of 
residential, commercial, and industrial blight, 
obsolescence and deferred maintenance in 
public facilities. 

It is against that kind of a background of 
urbanism that these remarks on highways 
and urban development are made. The prob- 
lemy of development for the Pennsylvania 
city is doubtless quite different from that 
of Dallas or Fort Worth, or Denver, or Salt 
Lake City. It may be more akin to that of a 
city in New York or one of our neighboring 
States—with the difference that not only 
ee many Pennsylvania cities plan for the 

ery large population aad industrial growth 
implicit in the population and gross national 
product projections, but it must work at this 
with a sense of acute urgency in order to 
Ts that portion of the State’s economic 
base lost through the readjustments and 


maladjustments experienced in basic Penn- 
sylvania industries. 

What is the problem for such a city? The 
answers recall the old story of the blind 
men describing the elephant after separately 
touching him at various points on his anat- 
omy. 

To the mayor and council it is a problem 
of mounting requests and expenditures for 
municipal services and facilities, in face of 
a deteriorating tax base and the preemption 
of major revenue sources by the Federal 
Government. 

To the downtown merchant it is the flight 
of the retail dollar to the shops and shopping 
centers of suburbia; it is the losing race 
between off-street. parking and the con- 
stantly growing number of automobile own- 
ers insisting on entering central city to shop 
or work. 

To the transit company it is the continu- 
ing decline-in the volume of passengers 
utilizing mass transit in face of increased 
operating costs. 

To the industrialist it is the inefficiency 
of the old, multistoried plant, hemmed in 
by still other plants, and streets, and rail 
lines, leaving no room for expansion nor for 
parking of the cars of the workers who 
refuse to use mass transit. 

To the citizen it is the neurosis-inducing 
congestion, traffic jams, expensive parking (if 
he can find it), the perils of pedestrianism 
despite the genius of the traffic engineers. 
(The other day I heard of a visitor in a 
strange city who phoned his host from down- 
town explaining in the course of the con- 
versation that he was at the corner of “walk” 
and “don’t walk.”’) 

Modern highways and modern highway 
planning alone, can’t solve these problems, 
of course. Indeed, modern highway proj- 
ects can both contribute to a solution and 
at the same time compound the problem, as 
for example, we pour additional thousands 
of shoppers and workers from suburbia with 
their individual automobiles along high- 
speed, four-lane, limited-access expressways 
into the central city to struggle with its 
congestion in search of parking. The mayor 
has lost a taxpayer, the frustrated worker 
is late to work or late getting home, the 
merchant has an irate customer, the transit 
company has lost another passenger, the 
central city plant loses a disgruntled em- 
ployee to that new industrial park out in 
the county. 

With exceptions, variations in degree, and 
spectacular though piecemeal successes, that 
impressionistic sketch is pretty much the 
picture at the core of most of our Penn- 
sylvania cities, and, by our observations, 
most cities of the Nation's East regard- 
less of sizé. It may hold as well for cities 
in other great regions of the Nation. 

Yet the central cities of our urban. areas, 
precarious as their present plight may be 
economically, and baffling as are the related 
physical facts of living and land use, have 
so valid a function to play in our American 
life that they will and must survive. Much 
of business and finance, shipping, merchan- 
dising, warehousing and distribution, major 
activities in art and music and education, 
and the theater require central city loca- 
tions for .optimum efficiency and conven- 
ience, And, residentially, the central city 
continues to be the preference—even the 
growing preference—for a vast number of 
those employed in such undertakings. 

This brings us inevitably to the observa~ 
tion, so oft repeated as to sound like a mean- 
ingless platitude, that the solution to the 
present and future problems of the central 
city lies in a comprehensive and coordinated 
approach to those problems. This need not 
scare us. Neither the elements of the prob- 


lem nor its solution are as closely articulated 


as the gears in the transmission of an auto- 
mobile. It is, rather, that each element of 
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the problem must be attacked coneurrently, 
knowledgeably, adequately, and in relation to 
the other elements. Such coordination 
doesn't require a czar or commissariat or 
all the powers in a single agency. Mainly it 
requires wisdom and good communications 
between the various agencies and organiza- 
tions at work in the field. 

On the basis of population projections, it 
is obvious that our present central cities are 
not going to contain the population growth 
that is in store for urban America. Their 
limited land areas and problems of conges- 
tion dictate two major avenues of adjust- 
ment for them: First the clearance and re- 
use of blighted residential, commercial and 
industrial land, and, secondly, an integrated 
system for the movement of people into and 
out of downtown and near downtown, in- 
volving mass transit, expressways and related 
major street improvements, and parking fa- 
cilities; and of the latter, for a variety of 
reasons, the greatest of them would seem to 
be mass transit. ‘ 

But the urban area is more- than the cen- 
tral city, and it is beyond the corporate limits 
or downtown that the bulk of future growth 
must come. And-here highway developments 
have gotten ahead of urban planning. These 
high-speed roads carrying traffic at 50 miles 
per hour extend the radius of urban develop- 
ment to 20 or 25 miles from downtown, open- 
ing up those outlying sections to, growth. 
Not in many places have we added this di- 
mension to the scope of our urban planning 
activity. 

Throughout the entire urban area, down- 
town and outlying, we need effective pro- 
grams of land-use controls, so that the loca- 
tion and extent of traffic generating uses are 
subject to regulation. Such land-use con- 
trol can take the form of zoning, subdivision 
regulation, purchase of development rights 
and other techniques not yet explored. We 
need to think of new patterns of land uses 
which will include industrial plants and 
regional shopping centers located around the 
periphery of the urban area. Traffic around 
the circumferences of these areas will prob- 
ably increase faster than that into and out 
of the central city; advance acquisition of 
highway rights-of-way for circumferential 
routes when land is relatively undeveloped 
in terms of urban uses can mean very large 
savings in ultimate highway expenditures. 

All of these problems of urban growth are 
already upon our major metropolitan areas, 
and with a vengeance. They are present in 
kind, but not with the same critical urgency, 
in our medium-sized cities. And those cities 
are soon to become large cities, by today’s 
standards. They have a chance to avoid 
the crises. They have time to prepare. 

Our medium-sized cities have enough of a 
taste of the maladies and frustrations of con- 
gested urbanism so that a discussion of high- 
ways and urban planning in these terms is 
not likely to seem mere theory to civic lead- 
ers and the general public. But without 
intelligent understanding and support from 
civic leaders and the general public, there is 
little hope for avoidance of an irrational, 
costly and inefficient growth. 

Step No. 1 for these cities is the visualiza- 
tion of the problems before they occur—a 
job of local education, through the press, in 
movies, by models and drawings, by forums 
and discussion groups. In the absence of 
such local educational efforts there is a tend- 
ency for the public to accept urban malad- 
justments as inevitable. Well conceived edu- 
cational efforts can instill a feeling of self- 
confidence and assurance that the commu- 
nity can control and solve its problems of 
growth. 

As we achieve a 
to the solution of 


nsive approach 
problems of urban 
development and redevelopment, compre- 
hensive and areawide, a very large part of 
the job of urban highway planning will 
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have been achieved, and highway planning 
and construction in urban areas need no 
longer proceed in a partial vacuum with 
respect to other aspects of urban land use 
and urban economic life. In the field of 
Federal assistance to slum clearance and 
urban renewal the concept of the workable 
program of urban planning and develop- 
ment is a prerequisite for receiving funds 
from Wash a 
cept might well be adapted to the system 
of Federal aid to urban highways as a means 
of hastening the integration of highway de- 
velopments into planned programs for con- 
trolled growth of our urban areas. 

Further, with respect both to our metro- 


. politan areas and medium-sized cities, there 


is a special problem involving land-use and 
highway planning that bears directly on 
economic development, and that is the prob- 
lem of industrial land. We have said that 
our central cities will not contain the pop- 
ulation growth in store for urban America. 
Neither will they contain the industrial 
growth. To provide the manufacturing, 
warehousing, and distribution space that 
growth will require, vast new acreages of 
industrial land will be needed for new and 
expanded industrial facilities on the periph- 
ery of our cities. Wise planning and the re- 
lated zoning controls must see to it, now, that 
this land is reserved, and sagacious devel- 
opers should see that it is developed. 

In doing that, we will be providing directly 
for an expanded urban economic base. Not 
to take that provision is to put the urban 
economic base in jeopardy, for it is difficult 
for the unglamorous purpose of industrial 
land to compete with the more exciting and 
speculatively interesting commercial and 
residential uses. In many places, an ulti- 
mate industrial land shortage threatens to 
put a ceiling on urban economic growth. 

Highway planning has a vital role to play 
in this. Negatively, proper highway plan- 
ning can avoid alinements that destroy or 
reduce the acreage of outlying urban land 
potentially available for industrial use. 
Positively, through wise planning of aline- 
ments and interchanges in relation to rail 
lines, feeder roads and utility connections in 
outlying urban areas, highway planning can 
greatly maximize the acreage or urban land 
potentially available for industrial use. 

There is another aspect of this matter of 
highways and economic development that is 
particularly vital to us in Pennsylvania, in 
light of the economic vitissitudes to which 
I referred initially, but which is also perti- 
nent to our neighboring States. Outside our 
metropolitan areas and medium-sized cities, 
the new interstate, regional system of high- 
ways holds great promise for accelerated in- 
dustrial growth in our smaller cities. 

Pennsylvania’s Turnpike, stretching across 
the State from Ohio to New Jersey was a pio- 
neer in modern, limited access highway de- 
velopment. In recent years it was extended 
from Philadelphia northeastward, through 
the distressed anthracite area to Scranton, 
where its terminus will soon be connected by 
the Penn-Can Highway with the Bingham- 
ton area, where we meet today, and other 


" New York cities into Canada. 


And now, the new interstate program will 
give Scranton and the anthracite area a new 
expressway extending to the Southwest, past 
Harrisburg, into and Virginia. 
Recently, ground was broken for still another 
East-West highway from the Delaware River 
at Stroudsburg through the Poconos, the 
anthracite area and westward through the 
relatively underdeveloped forest and bitumi- 
nous coal lands to Sharon on the Ohio line. 
And a new North-South highway will con- 


This same type of con-. 
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nect Erie, on the St. Lawrence Seaway, with 
the Pittsburgh industrial complex and on 
southward into West Virginia. 

The areas and mileage these new inter- 
state projects will traverse have but 8 few 
of our major cities. They are smalltown 
Pennsylvania, the very towns that stand 
most in need of economic redevelopment. 
Thanks to the transportation requirements 
of Pennsylvania’s steel and coal and lime- 
stone, historically and presently, dozens of 
them are well served by trunkline railroads. 
Now they are to be served by modern-day, 
four-lane, limited-access highways. 

The interchanges of these highways will 
number several hundred, and a very Jarge 
number of them will offer superior basic 
advantages for plant location. The expan- 
sion of plant capacity related to a growing 
population and gross national product, cou- 
pled with the preference for an adaptability 

to small communities exhibited by manufac- 
cadets in many. product fields, means that 
these new highway projects will open up 
dozens of Pennsylvania’s distressed area 
communities to new industrial growth, as 
they will in small towns along the new inter- 
state highways in other States. 

The approaches to these planned inter- 
change points need to be carefully studied 
if they are to serve the purposes of basic 
economic growth. Left to chance and ran- 
dom development, they can become a hodge- 
podge of filling stations, motels, hamburger 
joints, bars, souvenir shops, and what not— 
and raw land of potential industrial value 
gobbled up in uses making no basic contri- 
bution to the local economies. Moreover, the 

of land along the interchange approaches 
will be entirely beyond the scope of Federal 
control; it will be wholly a matter for de- 
termination by units of local government, 
often our smallest units of rural local gov- 
ernment. 

Here is a task for civic leadership; only, 
again, with broad public understanding and 
support, will proper land use planning and 
the related zoning and other controls be in- 
stituted, to maximize the value of the inter- 
changes for economic development, In 
Pennsylvania, this is a matter that has en- 
gaged the joint efforts of our State depart- 
ment of highways, our State planning board, 
and the State department of commerce. 

What can one say, in conclusion, on this 
matter of highways and urban development? 
Again, it is too vast a subject to embrace in 
a single statement or by any one individual 
or specialist. 

When we talk of urban highways, we are 
talking about urban transportation, and 
transportation enters, into every phase of the 
economic life of our cities. And it enters 
into urban economic life in different ways, 
depending on the size and nature and his- 
tory of our cities. 

But. this stands out: To serve their pur- 
pose in an optimum way in urban develop- 
ment, highway projects require broad, ima~ 
ginative,-practical, and effective programs of 
urban land use planning and control: this 
imposes obligations and responsibilities upon 
the general public, civic leaders, and agen- 
cies of State and local government who have 
no direct obligations and responsibilities in 
the field of urban highway planning, as such. 

But such a jointure of responsible inter- 
est and action is at the heart of the survival 
&nd orderly growth of our metropolitan areas 
and medium-sized cities. For our smaller 

oped or maladjust- 
pte yet > onan it is part and parcel of the 
job of creating economic growth and stabil- 
ity. This, of course, is the job of building 
America. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shail be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Represernta- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoONGREsSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional . No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Promises and Challenges of the St. 


Lawrence Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 17, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last week- 
end I was pleased to participate in a 
number of ceremonies in Wisconsin held 
to commemorate the significance of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway to our Badger 
State and the Nation. 

As a sponsor of the seaway legislation, 
I was particularly gratified to see the 
enthusiasm and realism with which our 
Wisconsin communities, not only recog- 
nize the importance of the seaway to our 
future, but also the dynamic spirit with 
which they are laying the groundwork 
for gaining maximum bvnefits from the 
completed waterway. 

We recognize, of course, that full re+ 
wards will be attained by constructive 
and realistic planning, as well as by a 
willingness to undertake and resolve the 
problems that confront us in the future. 

“During the celebrations, I was privi- 
leged on a number of occasions to review 
the problems and challenges ahead relat- 
ing to full utilization of the seaway. 

As an illustration of the major chal- 
lenges that, I feel, still lie ahead of us, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp excerpts 
of my remarks at Superior, Wis., where, 
incidentally, a splendid 4-day celebration 
was held in recognition of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway to the community. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Witry Harts SIGNIFICANCE oF SEAWAY TO 
SuPERIOnR’s FururE—Urces UNITED STATES- 
CANADIAN CONFERENCE TO ELIMINATE 
BOTTLENECK AT WELLAND CANAL 
I am delighted to have the opportunity to 

participate in your special seaway program 

here in this fine port of Wisconsin. 

Your splendid 4-day program—in recog- 
nition of the significance of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway—is a most inspiring illustration of 
community cooperation and forward-look- 
ing spirit. 

The deep-founded enthusiasm and realism 
with which your fine community, and others 
around the State, are laying the foundation 
to obtain ever-greater benefits from the sea- 
way excites the imagination; and strength- 
ens a confidence in the willingness and abil- 
ity of communities, like Superior, to progress 
and create a better life for your citizens. 

You in Superior are opening a new chap- 
ter in one of the most historically interest- 
ing and promising periods of the world’s 
history. 

The completion of the Seaway exemplifies 
one of the steps in this Age of Exploration— 
this Age when we have shrunken the world 
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so that every nation is neighbor to every 
other nation. 

In a nation whose population is increasing 
$3 million a year, we can expect that this 
area will receive the impetus of this grow- 
ing country. We know that human progress 
is a never-ending business. It is an age of 
whirlwind scientific advancement. The Sea- 
way—a magnificent engineering feat—is akin 
to our satellite program and other great dis- 
coveries in the scientific field. Overall, it is 
a@ part of man’s irrepressible effort to con- 
quer and extend control over forces of na- 
ture in order to harness them for the service 
of mankind. 


SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY DAY 


As you know, the St. Lawrence Seaway was 
not completed without a long, hard-fought 
struggle. 

For myself, I have considered it a real 
privilege to share in the efforts to complete 
the seaway—a project that I believe will 
bring measureless benefits to Wisconsin and 
our Nation. 

Today, Iam humbly grateful for the honor 
you have shown me—in naming this “Sena- 
tor ALEXANDER WILEY Day.” 

The experience makes me feel very humble 
and grateful. 

The spirit in which you bestow the tribute 
is deeply gratifying. 

I welcome, too, the invitation to share 
this splendid occation in celebration of the 
completion of the seaway. 


BENEFITS OF THE SEAWAY 


With you, I look forward to rewards which 
Superior, and other communities, will reap 
from this great project. 

For a moment, let’s look briefly toward the 
future. What can Superior expect from the 
seaway? 

Among other things: 

1. The increased flow of trade and com- 
merce in and out of this fine Superior-Du- 
luth Harbor will bring new economic life to 
our homes, farms, factories, stores, and other 
Places of residence and business. 

2. There will be traffic of greater volumes 
of farm products, particularly of grain, from 
the States west and southward. Until now, 
the grain often had to be transferred to 
smaller vessels at the seaway. 

3. Port cities, such as Superior, will exper- 


ience new growth and expansion. 


4. More jobs will result from the increased 
business and industrial activity. 
‘ 5. There will be a demand for more serv- 
ces. 

6. We can expect—and encourage—an in- 
creased tourist trade—now our third largest 
industry; with a stimulated flow of visitors 


from other States, Canada, and other lands | 


around the globe. 

7. The presence of the destroyers here in 
the harbor; and the movement in recent 
weeks of an estimated 80 foreign ships in 
and out of the Superior-Duluth Harbor; the 
record of a 50 percent increase in traffic over 
@ year ago through the seaway itself—all of 
these are only symbols of yet greater things 
to come as a result of the seaway. 

This is, of course, only a brief review of the 
new kind of life and activity which the sea- 
way will create for Superior and other port 
cities around the Great Lakes—America’s 
fourth seacoast. 


CHALLENGES AHEAD 


We recognize, however, that the picture ts 
not all rosy. 





Through the aura of celebration, let’s take 
& penetrating look at the challenges ahead. 
What are they? The major ones include 


" paying off the costs of the seaway through 


tolls, expanding the capacity of the Welland 
Canal, completing the connecting channels, 
finishing port improvement projects, devel- 
oping better tie-ins with rail and trucking 
networks to expeditiously handle goods and 
materials, developing a suitable system of 
deicing the seaway. 


COST OF SEAWAY 


First of all, let’s take a look at the cost of 
the seaway. 

Overall, this joint United States-Canadian 
effort to improve, deepen, and modernize the 
St. Lawrence Waterway runs at somewhat 
over $1 billion;*including the New York and 
Ontario power development projects. 


CANADA GETS 71 PERCENT OF SEAWAY TOLLS 


To pay off the seaway costs, tolls are 
charged for vessels utilizing the waterway. 

The major objectives in establishing tolls 
have been: 

1. The lowest tolls consistent with the en- 
couragement of maximum traffic; and with 
the need for revenue to make the project self- 
liquidating. within the 50-year period re- 
quired by legislation. 

2. Asimple toll structure. 

3. And the most convenient method of col- 
lecting tolls. 

Generally, there has been a popular opin- 
ion that the tolls would be distributed on a 
50-50 basis between the United States and 
Canada. However, this is not true. 

The costs of construction of the seaway 
have been shared approximately on a 70-30 
basis, with Canada bearing the larger finan- 
cial burden. By agreement between our two 
countries, it has been stipulated that tolis 
would be distributed in proportion to the 
investments. Consequently, with this agree- 
ment, Canadians will receive about 71 per- 
cent of the tolls from the international 
rapids sections of the seaway. This does not, 
however, include tolls on the Welland Canal, 
an all-Canadian project, but officially a part 
of the seaway. All tolls from this canal go 
to Canada. 


WILL TOLLS PAY OFF THE SEAWAY? 


Now the question arises, Will the tolls pay 
off the cost of construction? 

Today the Welland Canal is the No. 1 trou- 
ble spot which affects the revenue as well as 
the volume of traffic on the waterway. 

Of the 8 locks in the Welland, 5 are single 
locks—permitting approximately 28 passages 
a day in both directions; that is, about 14 
passages each way per day. 

According to estimates, the capacity of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway ranges to about 55 mil- 
lion tons a year. 

Unfortunately, the capacity of the Welland 
Canal may be considerably below that level-— 
some say as low as 46 million tons annually. 

Consequently, the seaway, despite its com- 
pletion, will—until improvements are. made 
in the Welland Canal—continue to be limited 
by the capacity of the Welland. 

The ability of the seaway to pay off its 
obligations also may well depend, for ex- 
ample, upon how soon action can be taken 
to twin the locks of the canal. 

According to earlier calculations, an in- 
come from tolls of $16 million annually was 
expected to retire the seaway debt. Because 
of increased costs, however, it is now esti- 
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mated that the United States-Canadian costs 
will run about $28 million. 

Even though early season traffic through 
the waterway was larger than anticipated— 
almost 50 percent over a year e traffic 
income will not yet provide the $28 million. 

Consequently, the future of the seaway is 
tied to the Welland Canal, both in terms of 
volume of traffic and of paying off the debt. 


NEEDED: UNITED STATES-CANADIAN CONFERENCE 
TO ELIMINATE THE WELLAND BOTTLENECK 


I believe that a United States-Canadian 
conference, aimed toward finding a solution 
to the Welland bottleneck, would be in the 
best interests of both countries. 

The conference would include representa- 
tion of the U.S. and Canadian Governments 
including members of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation—the agency 
charged with responsibility for U.S. construc- 
tion—and its Canadian counterpart. 

We recognize, of course, that Canada al- 
ready has a tremendous investment in the 
seaway. According to estimates, “twinning” 
the locks of the canal may well cost an ad- 
ditional $150 million. 

However, in view of the significance of 
maximum utilization of the seaway to both 
countries; the fact that traffic is already 
jamming up at the canal resulting in wait- 
ing periods of 24 to 36 hours, or longer, for 
ships travelling the seaway; and the time 
lapse which inevitably accompanies the start 
and completion of such a large project, I 
believe that efforts should be made as soon 
as possible to find a solution to the Welland 
bottleneck. 


COMPLETION OF GREAT LAKES CONNECTING 
CHANNELS 


The United States, too, has a challenging 
job ahead; namely, the deepening and im- 
proving of the Great Lakes connecting chan- 
nels. 

According to estimates, the total costs will 
run about $146 million. Until now, about 
$46 million has been spent on the project. 

Currently, we are attempting in Congress 
to get approval of adequate funds—about 
$29 million for fiscal 1960—so that construc- 
tion can go ahead on the channels. 

Unless this project is completed by its 
target date—1962—Wisconsin and other 
Great Lakes States west of Lake Erie will be 
denied full benefits from the seaway—per- 
haps as long as 1963 or 1964. 


FURTHER PORT AND HARBOR DEVELOPMENT 


To supplement development work on the 
seaway, the connecting channels, and the 
Welland Canal, there is still also the task 
of further deepening and improvement of 
harbors around the Great Lakes. The Corps 
of Engineers has been making a comprehen- 
sive study of Great Lakes ports. According 
to estimates, this may cost another $100 
million for deepening of the harbors suf- 
ficiently to handle 27-foot draft vessels fre: 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. : 

In addition, there is the job—faced largely 
by local communities—of adequately de- 
veloping docking, unloading, warehousing, 
and other facilities, together with dovetall- 
ing water traffic with rail and road trans- 
portation. 

This, then, is a brief look at some of the 
problems to be resolved, and challenges to 
be faced in the future. 


SCOPE OF CONSTRUCTION PROJECT 


From time to time, there are attempts to 
show just how great a construction and en- 
gineering job has been accomplished on the 
seaway. 

For illustration, the following comparative 
figures on the construction project have been 
calculated: 

The power produced by the generating sta- 
tions of the waterway would equal the power 
of a double line ef horses reaching almost 
two and one-half times across the continent. 
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If the rock and earth removed from the 
project sites were piled into wheelbarrows 
and the wheelbarrows were spaced 10 feet 
apart, they would reach around the world 
210 times. 

The steel used in construction would en- 
circle the earth if it were pressed into a 
single large bar. 

The concrete poured for the project, if dis- 
tributed evenly, would provide each U.S. res- 
ident—every man, woman, and child—with a 


“ piece weighing 48 pounds. 


In more specific terms, the seaway con- 
struction job—dwarfing the world’s other 
well-known waterway projects—included 
construction of a new waterway in scattered 
sections of a 869-mile area from the Welland 
Canal to Montreal; construction of hydro- 
electric power projects that would generate 
more than 1.8 million kilowatts of electricity; 
more than 22,000 persons working around the 
clock for 4% years with giant floodlights 
illuminating construction areas at night; 
engagement of more than $75 million worth 
of construction equipment; excavation of 
over 210-mile cubic yards of dirt, rock, and 
river bottom (according to estimates it 
would take over 60,000 railroad cars to haul 
it away); more than 6 million cubic yards 
of concrete were poured during the construc- 
tion; the homes of more than 6,500 Canadians 
were lifted from their foundations and 
shifted to other sites; three whole communi- 
ties—Iroquois, Ingleside, and Long Saulte— 
were built to accommodate displaced resi- 
dent; on the U.S. side, 225 American farm 
families and about 500 cottages were moved. 

This, then, is briefly a look at the size, 
scope, and significance of the seaway. 


HISTORY OF SEAWAY LEGISLATION 


Now, I would like to turn back the pages 
of history briefly to give you an inside look 
into the struggle behind the enactment of 


the Wiley-Dondero law that authorized the 
deepening, developing, and modernizing of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The battle was a long and a difficult one. 
The courage and strength of many men con- 
stributed to victory. I would at this time 
like especially to pay tribute to the splendid 
leadership of President Eisenhower—without 
which the seaway dream would not have 
become a reality. 

Over the years, lip service has been given 
to the idea of a completed, improved, and 
modernized St. Lawrence Seaway. Six previ- 
ous Presidents, including Wilson, Coolidge, 
Harding, Hoover, Roosevelt, and Truman ex- 
pressed interest in the U.S. development of 
the seaway. 

However, it was President Eisenhower who 
“took the bit in his teeth’’—stating that he 
not only favored it, but would use the 
strength of his office to support efforts for 
approval of the project. 

The battle within the hallowed halls of 
Congress to get approval of legislation to 
carry forward the St. Lawrence Seaway proj- 
ect was not an easy one. 

STRONG OPPOSITION TO SEAWAY 

The opponents of the seaway were legion 
and powerful. Who were they? 

The opposition forces included the eastern 
railroads and money interests; the eastern 
seaboard and the gulf ports; shipping in- 
terests on the Atlantic and gulf coasts; over- 
all, it is estimated that over 200 clubs, 

jons, and associations—many of 
them abounding in legislative strength— 
opposed the seaway. 

You may ask: In the face of this strong 
opposition, how was the project finally ap- 

? 
In 1952, under the chairmanship of the 
Senator Arthur Vandenburg 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
I was appointed chairman of a subcommittee 
before which a seaway bill was pending. 

Hearings were held on the legislation. The 

bill was favorably reported by the subcom- 
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mittee, and the full Foréign Relations Com=- 
mittee, to the floor of the Senate. Unfor- 
tunately, the opposition mustered forces and 
the bill was killed. 

As I look back, the battle that ensued was, 
indeed, an educational experience in tactics 
which opposition forces devised to stop the 
legislation. 

Again in 19538, when your senior Senator 
was privileged to be chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, I reintroduced a sea- 
way bill, appointed a subcommittee, and ap- 
pointed myself as chairman. Again, we held 
hearings and again it was possible to get 
favorable action by the full Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Having learned a lesson the hard way, I 
knew that a meeting with President Eisen- 
hower to discuss this legislation was essen- 
tial. I felt the bill was important not only 
to Wisconsin but to the economy and defense 
of the future of this country. Graciously, the 
President granted the appointment and we 
had a full dress discussion on the legisla- 
tion. 

Upon request, the President was kind 
enough to review the complete report by the 
US. Army Corps of Engineers relating to the 
proposed seaway. After completion of the 
review, the President promised full support 
for the project. 

Recalling that previous Presidents had 
uttered similar words, Mr. Eisenhower prom- 
ised full support not only in words, but also 
in deed. 


WILEY BILL——-MUST LEGISLATION 


There was, however, one more battle to 
fight. The big question was: Should it be- 
come must legislation? 

What does this mean? Just this: That it 
must be brought up on the calendar of the 
Congress for consideration. 

During a conference at the White House, 
late in 1953, to determine a calendar of must 
legislation for the next session of Congress, 
the meeting almost turned into a real pow- 
wow. ’ 

Let me say, frankly, that interests opposing 
the seaway—the railroads, eastern ports, and 
others—were not without their spokesmen 
in Congress. 

After a “toe to toe” political exchange, 
however, it was agreed that the seaway 
would become must legislation. 

During the ensuing weeks, there was a 
great deal of “missionary work” to be done. 
This included discussions, conferences, re- 
views of the merits of the project, rebuttals 
to arguments aaginst the project, and end- 
less efforts to open eyes, as well as to dissuade 
those who, because of special interests, were 
strongly opposed to the seaway. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to recount 
all the infighting that took place at that 
time. However, the history book shows that 
on January 20, 1954, the Wiley bill passed 
the Senate by a vote of 51 to 33. The Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD reports the votes of those 
who came over and those who refrained from 
voting. 

With the major battle won in the Senate, 
the legislation sponsored by Congressman 
George Dondero, of Michigan, then literally 
rolled through the House of Representatives. 

In some instances, those who had once 
opposed the legislation found themselves vot- 
ing in support of it. 

On May 13, 1954, President Eisenhower 
signed the Wiley-Dondero Act into law— 
culminating 50 long years of dreams by 
many people to make the seaway a reality. 

Now, let’s look briefly at additional chal- 
lenges ahead of us. 


SEAWAY DE-ICING 


A major battle that must be fought—and 
won—is combating the age-old foe of winter 
ice. As you know, winter freezing results in 
the most important physical limitation of 
the St. Lawrence Waterway: 
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1959 
The av navigation season, computed 
over a 37-year period, has been limited—due 


to ice conditions—to the following averages: 
The Welland Canal, 252 days; the St. Mary’s 
Falls Canal, 250 days; the St. Lawrence ca- 
nals, 241 days; and Montreal Harbor, 235 
days. 

As these figures illustrate, icing is plainly 
@ major obstacle to full utilization of the 
seaway, as well as to trade on the lakes 

‘themselves. 

As you know, we can normally figure on 
about a 230-day navigation season for upper 
lakes boats; and a 245-day season for ocean- 
going vessels plying between ports along the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway and over- 
seas ports (allowing 15 days on the high seas 
beyond the Gulf of the St. Lawrence at the 
beginning and end of navigation). 

This certainly does not compare favorably 
with the movement from U.S. ports along 
the Atlantic, gulf, and Pacific coasts, where 
there is a 345-day navigation year. 

To lay the groundwork for possible ulti- 
mate development of a de-icing system on 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, I have introduced a bill in the Senate— 
S. 2242. The proposal, if enacted—as I be- 
lieve it should be—would authorize the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers to make a compre- 
hensive investigation and study of a means 
of making the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway available for navigation 
during the entire year. 

The development of a de-icing program 
would, of course, be a necessarily long-range 
program. However, there have been enough 
successes with such systems—in Greenland, 
Canada, and the Scandinavian countries— 
to merit a complete study of their applicabil- 
ity to the Great Lakes, connecting channels, 
ports and harbors, and the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

CONCLUSION 


This, then, is a brief review of the his- 
tory, problems and challenges evolving 
around the greatest engineering and con- 
struction feat on the North American Con- 
tinent—the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Now, friends, in conclusion, I want to ex- 
press my warm appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity to join in your 4-day gala celebration 
in recognition of the significance of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway to Superior, to Wisconsin, 
and the Nation. 

Too, I want to again humbly express my 
deep gratitude at your gracious tribute in 
calling this special day in your celebrations 
“Senator Alexander Wiley Day.” 

Thank you very much. 





Administration Education Proposals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 17, 1959 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the Honorable Arthur 
S. Flemming, who is in his own right a 
well-known and respected educator. 

This statement discusses the education 
proposals of the administration and be- 
cause I feel it is very informative, I 
thought it should be called to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
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ment was ordéred to be prifited in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, SECRE- 
TARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


On June 4 I reviewed this Department's 
legislative program. I pointed out then that 
what would be accomplished in the fields 
of health, education, and welfare would be 
determined in the following 90 days. 

In the 40 days which have elapsed since 
that review, most of the Department’s non- 
controversial programs have made reasonable 
progress. Unfortunately, there has been no 
action on school construction. As for the 
status of two of our other major proposals— 
those in the fields of higher education and 
civil rights—recent developments call for 
special comment at this time. 


1. HIGHER EDUCATION CONSTRUCTION 


The Congress has taken no action on the 
administration’s recommendations for Fed- 
eral istance in financing the construction 

ege housing, classroom, administration, 
and related facilities. 

Administration measures on this subject 
have been lying dormant in the House Com- 
mittee om Education and Labor and the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare since February. In the meantime, Con- 
gress attempted to deal with this subject 
in an omnibus housing bill. 

This bill the President found necessary to 
veto on July 7. The President specifically 
disapprovéd of the provisions relating to 
higher education construction because they 
“would * * * substitute public for private 
financing.” He stated, however, in his veto 
message that “the college housing program 
proposed in the budget message of [January 
1959] should be enacted.” 

The budget message recommendation 
would provide an additional $200 million 
for the current college housing loan program 
in order to permit a phasing out of that pro- 
gram and an orderly transition to the ad- 
ministration’s new higher education con- 
struction program. 

The time has come for the construction 
needs of higher education to be considered 
separately and on their own merits, unen- 
cumbered by consideration of other special- 
ized housing problems. 

The administration’s proposals, if en- 
acted, would provide assistance which is 
vitally needed by our colleges and univer- 
sities in order to meet a problem that is, 
literally, almost at their doorstep—the ris- 
ing tide of enrollments. The administration 
has proposed an emergency, 5-year plan that 
includes: 

i. Federal guarantees of principal and 
interest on non-tax-exempt bonds sold by 
colleges to private investors to finance con- 
struction of housing; classrooms, adminis- 
tration, and related facilities. The proposal 
allows $1 billion as the aggregate total of 
guaranteed bonds outstanding at any one 
time over the 5-year period. 

2, Debt retirement assistance in the form 
of Federal commitments to pay 25 percent of 
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the principal on long-term (over 20 years) 
bonds (either taxable or tax exempt) issued 
by colleges and universities to finance con- 
struction of housing, academic, or other re- 
lated facilities. Aggregate Federal payments 
would be limited to $500 million, represent- 
ing 25 percent of a total principal construc- 
tion cost of $2 billion. This assistance would 
be limited to projects which would increase 
enrollment capacity or improve and expand 
teaching and research in the sciences and 
engineering. 

The administration proposal would be 
more effective than the existing college hous- 
ing loan program in two major respects: 

(a) It would result in lower annual pay- 
ments of principal and interest by the insti- 
tutions, assuming loan maturities of 20 to 25 
years and interest of 414 percent or less 
(A comparative tabulation is attached.) 

(b) It would include classrooms, labora- 
tories, libraries and related facilities, as well 
as the types of income-producing buildings 
(cafeterias, dining halls, dormitories, etc.) 
now eligible for college housing loans. The 
total volume of academic building construc- 
tion provided for under this program would 
be at the rate of about $200 million a year 
for 5 years as compared with the total of 
$62.5 million in direct loans for such facili- 
ties provided for in the vetoed housing bill. 


2. CIVIL RIGHTS PROGRAM 


As part of the administration's civil rights 
program, I transmitted to the Congress on 


- February 5, 1959, two proposals in the field 


of education. The Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary which 
held hearings on civil rights legislation this 
spring recently reported a civil rights bill to 
the full committee. I was pleased to note 
that two of the titles of this bill (titles VII 
and VIII) incorporate the proposals recom- 
mended by this Department. The full com- 
mittee is now meeting to consider the sub- 
committee bill. To me, this is the most 
hopeful sign yet that Congress will enact at 
this session the reasonable and non-coercive 
civil rights measures requested by the ad- 
ministration. 

One of the Department proposals (title 
VII of the subcommittee bill) would amend 
the laws providing assistance to federally af- 
fected areas (Public Law 815 and Public Law 
874, 85th Cong.) to authorize the Federal 
Government to provide for the free public 
education of children of military personnel 
where the local public schools are closed as 
a result of official action by State and local 
governmental authorities. 

The second Department proposal (title VIII 
of the subcommittee bill) would authorize 
grants to State and local school authorities 
to pay half the costs of special services re- 
quired in carrying out desegregation pro- 
grams. It would also authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Education to collect and dissemi- 
nate information on the progress of school 
desegregation and to provide technical as- 
sistance in the, development and conduct of 
desegregation programs upon the request of 
States and local agencies. 


Costs of borrowing under the College Faéilities Act of 1959 compared with the present college 
housing progxgm 
[Per $1,000 of borrowing] 
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Use of So-Called Executive Privilege 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


0 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 17, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
the President’s last press conference Mr. 
Clark Mollenhoff asked a question rela- 
tive to executive privilege. At that time 
he did not get much of an answer, but 
I wish to invite the attention of Senators 
to an editorial entitled “The Misplaced 
Anger,” which appears in today’s issue 
of the Wall Street Journal. 

Unfortunately, over the years, under 
both Democrats and Republicans, there 
has been too much of a shift in power to 
the Executive, “at the expense of the 
legislative branch of the Government. 
This is unhealthy, because it does away 
with the coequality which is supposed to 
exist under the Constitution. 

Because of the importance of this 
question I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue MISPLACED ANGER 


President Eisenhower is a man who believes 
that public office is a public trust, and for 
that reason it is understandable that a ques- 
tion about “impudence, mismanagement, and 
fraud” in Government caused him to show 
anger. 

The question, asked at his latest press 
conference, concerned the use of the so0- 
called “executive privilege” by Government 
agencies to deny access to information to the 
General Accounting Office. 

The General Accounting Office was created 

. by the Congress as an auditing and investi- 
gating agency, empowered to keep a check 
on the executive branch of Government 
which spends the money Congress appro- 
priates. The GAO was made independent of 
the executive branch on the sound ground 
that if it were part of that branch it could 
harly be expected to investigate itself im- 
partially. 

However, the GAO has had increasing dif- 
ficulty in getting all the information it be- 
lieves necessary to carry out its function 
as an auditor because the executive branch 
has pleaded so-called executive privilege— 
that is, that it has a right to withhold infor- 
mation not only from Congress but from its 
own auditors. 

Recently, Comptroller General Joseph 
Campbell put the complaint of the GAO 
specifically ‘when he reported to Congress 
that the Department of Defense was with- 
holding necessary information. 

Mr. Campbell said the Defense Department 
denies GAO information “expressly required 
by law to be made available.” This, he said, 
creates the “opportunity to conceal substan- 
tive evidence of waste and extravagance, im- 
provident management, poor procurement 
practices, or other adverse conditions.” It 
also creates “public distrust as to the desires 
of the military for unquestioned secrecy.” 

Now in the conditions described by the 
Comptroller General, there is certainly all the 
opportunity in the world for “imprudence, 
mismanagement, and fraud.” These are not 
the reasons, however, that Government agen- 
cies like to keep to themselves what they 
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are doing. “One example is found in the 
testimony of F. Trowbridge Von Baur, gen- 
eral counsel for the Navy, when he appeared 
before a House Government Operations Sub- 
committee. 

He said, “If we give something to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office there is no power on 
earth that can restrain the General Account- 
ing Office from giving that material to the 
Congress if the Congress wants it. Also, 
through that channel we know very frankly, 
material of that kind is apt to reach the 
newspapers and the headlines, and we feel 
that this kind of material, opinions, conclu- 
sions, and advice from subordinates, would 
mislead, confuse, cause a lot of commotion.” 

A lot of commotion, to be sure, is what 
most bureaucrats want none of, where their 
bureaucracies are concerned. But, while un- 
derstandable, that is+hardly reason for deny- 
ing material, internal papers or no, that the 
General Accounting Office says it must have 
if it is to carry out its legal responsibility of 
checking on Government agencies. 

Mr. Eisenhower has a great many responsi- 
bilities in other fields and so he cannot be 
expected to know the extent to which his own 
executive agencies and departments are using 
executive privilege to keep from the public 
knowledge to which the public has a right. 

Along with his belief that a public office 
is a public trust, Mr. Eisenhower also be- 
lieves, unless we are greatly mistaken, that 
the public is entitled to know what its Gov- 
ernment is doing. And if he were to in- 


‘quire into the extent of secrecy, we have an 


idea the President would be far more angered 
at some of his own bureaucrats than at the 
reporter who brought the secrecy to his at- 
tention, 


‘Tribute to President of the American 
Optometric Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 17, 1959 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, one of 
North Carolina’s finest citizens, Dr. P. N. 
DeVere, of my home town of Morganton, 
N.C., has been elected president of a 
great national organization of profes- 
sional men, namely, the American Op- 
tometric Association. 

This association is to be congratulated 
upon the wisdom it has exercised in mak- 
ing its choice. The Morganton News- 
Herald for July 10, 1959, contains an edi- 
torial indicating the unselfish service 
which Dr. DeVere has rendered to his 
community, his State, and his Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. , 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMUNITY SHARES IN Dr. DeVerr’s HONOR 

ton and Burke County are justi- 
fiably proud that one of the professional 
men in our community has been given the 
top national honor in his field. This is 
especially significant since this is the first 
time, to our Knowledge, that any man in 
North Carolina has ever approached his 
standing in that profession. 

Dr. P. N. DeVere, who has. been practicing 
optometry in Morganton since 1939, was ele- 
vated last. week to the office of president of 
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the American Optometric Association during 
the association’s 62d annual congress in 
Dallas, Tex. 

What is almost as significant is that he 
has not only been elected president of the 
association, but he has also held all four of 
the top offices in the national group. 

Four years ago he was selected second 
vice president, and he has steadily ascended 
the ladder of national offices each year. 
From second vice president, he stepped up 
to first vice president. Last year he was 
chosen president-elect, which was the real 
test of his popularity among his associates, 
and the expression of confidence in his pro- 
fessional ability and character. 

His recent confirmation as president of 
the association, although in some ways a 
mere formality, marks the crowning honor 
that Dr. DeVere’s fellow eye specialists eould 
bestow upon him. We are confident that he 
deserved the honor. 

Dr. DeVere has amply demonstrated that 
his professional ability is based upon a sin- 
cere desire to be of service to humanity. In- 
stances of his uncompensated participation 
and leadership in worthy public service proj- 
ects are too numerous to mention. 

On the national level, he is a member of 
the Research Committee of President Eisen- 
hower’s Committee for Traffic Safety, and a 
member of the National Research Council 
on Night Visibility. 

On. the State level, to name a few of his 
activities, he is optometric consultant to 
the North Carolina Department of Motor 
Vehicles, a member of the Governor’s traffic 
safety council, and a member of the board: 
of directors of the North Carolina Parent- 
Teachers Association. 

On the local level, he is a director of both 
the State Bank of Burke and the Morganton 
Building and Loan Association, and holds 
Offices and memberships in service, lodge, 
and recreational organizations literally too 
numerous to mention. 

Dr. DeVere is also a devoted family man. 

We can forgive the fact that he was born 
in Washington State and educated in Illi- 
nois. We are proud that Dr. DeVere calls 
Morganton home. 


A National Fair Trade Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 
OF WISCONSIN - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 17, 1959 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 


recent newspaper column in the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer by Mr. Ed Wimmer, 


vice-president and public relations di-_. 


rector of the National Federation. of 
Independent Business, adds significant 
evidence to the argument for a national 
fair trade law. 

Mr. Wimmer and his organization 
have been tremendously effective leaders 
in the fight for protection of independent 
businesses. Mr. Wimmer is unquestion- 
ably one of the best-informed men in 
the country on the problems and needs 
of small business, 

Particularly noteworthy in this column 
is a statement by the president of a de- 


subcommittee concerning the purposes 
and effects of the sort of 

practices that a fair trade law would 
prohibit. ‘ 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a portion of this column be 
published at this point in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: seer * 

One of the greatest battles ever fought for 
the preservation of freedom of opportunity in 
the American marketplace, has beer con- 
ducted by the National Association of Retail 
Druggists, and the Bureau of Education on 
Fair Trade, in attempts of these two groups 
to bring about passage of effective fair trade 
legislation. 

Dr. John Dargavel, head of the drug as- 
sociation, and the team of Maurice Mermey, 
bureau director, and Herman Waller, general 
counsel, have carried the fight into every 
nook and corner of the Nation. They have 
compiled an amount of evidence in sup- 
port of proposed fair trade laws that no 
reasonable person, either in or out of Gov- 
ernment, could fail to respect. Among ex- 
hibits recently presented before congressional 
hearings by Mr. Waller, included a bulletin 
from the St. Louis Better Business Bureau, 
which read: 

“A noisy advertiser in St. Louis who 
claimed ‘lowest prices in town’ was lowest on 
only 7 out of 75 items offered by competitors. 
Yet, one such advertiser like this can ignite 
the fires of a price war, bringing harm to 
everyone.” Another interesting statement 
submitted was by Fred Lazarus, president of 
Federated Department Stores. Said Mr. 
Lazarus: 

‘The current bad pricing situation is 
actually the result of an attempt to lead the 
public to believe that prices in one store are 
generally lower than in other stores, and 
this just isn’t so. * * * The public should 
understand that no store can stay in busi- 
ness and sell its merchandise below overhead 
cost unless it subsidizes loss leaders with 
profits from other merchandise. * * * Loss- 
leader selling hits tens of thousands of small 
businesses that perform a real service to the 
communities—as distributors of the very 
merchandise being used as loss leaders.” 

In the BBB release you have a result of 
expert research, and even though Mr. 
Lazarus has indulged in a little self-incrim- 
ination, who will say that he doesn’t know 
what he is talking about? 

Consider the testimony of Mr. Mermey 
when covering a price study of items offered 
by two: large New York discount houses, 
which showed profits on “unfamiliar” goods 
ranging up to 269 percent in one discount 
store, and 300 percent in another, and you'll 
see what the BBB and the defenders of fair 
trade are trying to get across—that some- 


- thing for nothing just ain't. 


Ohio legislators set example of enlightened 


thinking on fair trade for the U.S. Congress. 


Bill passed Ohio House 123 to 4; Senate, 30 
to 2. 





How You Can Influence Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 17, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we rec- 
ognize that, in our representative form 
of government, policies and programs 
can be most effectively administered if 
created upon the solid foundation of 
public support. 
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As a youthful Nation, the United 
States has been catapulted into a posi- 
tion of world leadership. 

If our country is to adequately per- 
form its role as a free world leader, we 
must encourage greater and greater par- 
ticipation by our citizens in formulation 
of domestic and international programs 
and policies. 

There are, of course, a great many un- 
answered questions relating to our in- 


ternational responsibilities and obliga-. 


tions. These include: How can we most 
effectively carry out our responsibility 
for United States and free world secu- 
rity? What is the extent of our obliga- 
tion in international affairs? To what 
degree should we tap our resources, 
brainpower, and manpower to assist 
friendly nations economically; to wipe 
out disease, poverty and illiteracy; to 
lay the foundation of ideas and ideals 
upon which to build a better future? 

In today’s world—in which time and 
space as barriers and protective walls 
are rapidly diminishing—there is a real 
need for-further crystallization of our 
role in world affairs and of greater pub- 
lic attunement to our obligations and re- 
sponsibilities. 

The future of the free world—in fact, 
of life on the globe—may well depend 
upon the success with which we recog- 
nize, and assume, our proper role in the 


_international community of nations. 


The July edition of Kiwanis maga- 
zine ‘carried a thought-provoking article 
by Saul K. Padover, entitled “How You 
Can Influence Foreign Policy.” 

Constructively, the article reviews 
ways and means by which individuals 
and community leaders can and should 
participate to a larger degree in the for- 
mulation of public opinion as it relates 
to eur foreign policy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How You Can InFLvuENce ForeIGN Poticy 

(By Saul K. Padover) 

Now that the United States and Canada 
are deeply immersed in foreign affairs, with 
commitments on a global scale, the question, 
the vital question, is: How—and how well— 
do our community -leaders perform their 
function in enlightening the people? 

The question is crucial because, unlike do- 
mestic affairs, international problems are too 
compiex and too difficult for the average citi- 
zen to understand without guidance. For 
example, In a recent nationwide poll con- 
ducted by the New York Times on the Berlin 
issue, about 39 percent of the Americans 
queried did not know whether Berlin was in 
East or West Germany and proved poorly in- 
formed on many other aspects of the prob- 
lem. Here is where effective, well-informed 
leaders might have helped. 

Who are_the leaders? In every community 


~there_aré individuals or small groups with 


power and influence. They shape public 
opinion and create the policies that influ- 


‘ence their fellow ‘citizens. These men are 


the leaders. If they provide proper enlight- 
enment and direction they contribute to a 


‘sane and sensible policy. If they fail, their 


country is in trouble indeed. 
’ American and Canadian life today exempli- 
fies Jefferson's conception of a natural aris- 
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tocracy. Whether in business or govern- 
ment or the professions, our leaders are those 
whose positions were attained through indi- 
vidual effort and skill, rather than birth. 
Cases of inherited wealth and social status 
do exist among the leaders, but the major- 
ity, including the last two Presidents of the 
United States and the present Prime Min- 
ister of Canada, come from modest homes. 
Surveys indicate that most leaders—mayors, 
presidents of civic organizations, Members of 
Congress and Parliament, heads of indus- 
tries—are college graduates; and, on com- 
munity levels, more than half of them have 
professional] degrees. ‘The educational lad- 
der—that is, training for positions of power 
and influence—still remains the primary 
avenue of advancement. 

Of all the categories of leadership, that of 
business is perhaps the most influential. In 
every community in our two nations, it is the 
top business leaders who are admired and 
heeded. Business and service organizations, 
particularly in the smaller and middle-sized 
communities, are main centers of influence 
regarding public (including international), 
affairs. A ‘speech or statement before the 
chamber of commerce or Kiwanis is likely 
to carry more weight than a lecture in a 
classroom or, for that matter, a sermon in 
church. Furthermore, local newspapers and 
radio-TV stations—direct and continuous 
molders of public opinion—are the property 
of community leaders. To put it in different 
terms, ownership of these media, which are 
often multimillion-dollar properties, almost 
automatically bestows influence and power— 
leadership—on the proprietor. 

Business leadership in our communities is 
rarely absolute, however. The leader, to be 
successful, cannot act contrary to the basic 
expectations of those he hopes to lead. A 
man challenging the fundamental beliefs 
and hopes of the community, no matter how 
rich or powerful he may be, soon finds him- 
self “out on a limb,” likely to end up talking 
to himself in a social vacuum. Hence, in all 
communities the leaders—whether political, 
social, professional, or economic—are nearly 
always “joiners.” They belong to anywhere 
from a half dozen or two or three dozen local 
or national organizations that are very influ- 
ential in their communities. Through these 
organizations — Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, 
chamber of commerce, American Legion, 
community fund, church affiliations—they 
exert influence and help to set community 
patterns of thinking and doing. 

In what fields do leaders lead? Every- 
where they occupy themselves primarily with 
local affairs, although on occasion they may 
deliver a talk on foreign policy. Commu- 
nity needs—such as schools, housing, taxes, 
and real-estate development—absorb the 
time and interest of the leaders, as well as of 
the public at large. Problems of state or 
provincewide nature concern them mainly 
insofar as they impinge on the communities. 
As for national affairs, they are of secondary 
interest, confined largely to elections or to 
some special doings in Washington or Ot- 
tawa. 

This general situation gives a partial an- 
swer to our question as to what the leader- 
ship does in foreign policy. By and large, 
the answer is that the leaders do very little. 
Although they are somewhat better informed 
on foreign affairs than the general public, 
the truth is that most of them are indiffer- 
ent. About 1 out of 10 leaders in American 
communities trouble themselves with world 
problems, but this figure may be too high. 
In Canada, traditionally more foreign affairs 
minded, interest is more pronounced, but 
still not startlingly so—especially in the West. 

Two main reasons account for this general 
indifference to international problems on the 
part of most community leaders. One is re- 
moteness; the other is helplessness. 
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Leaders are inclined to feel, as does also 
the general bublic, that foreign affairs are 
not only foreign but very far from home— 
far both physically and psychologically. The 
world’s trouble spots are distant places on 
the map, and it requires an effort of the 
imagination to realize that the current 
troubles in Iraq or Tibet may have serious 
consequences for our own future. Even more 
important is the prevailing feeling among 
leaders that international affairs are out of 
their hands. 

With the best intentions in the world, 
what can even a prominent community 
leader do in the field of foreign policy? 

To sway events, he has to have the ear of 
a high government official, he thinks, and if 
he does not, why waste his time? In other 
words, the leader knows that on a commu- 
nity level his efforts can bring tangible re- 
sults: the school, the park, the swimming 
pool for children he helps to build are there 
for all to see, use, and appreciate. But 
what can he do in or for India, Ghana, New 
Guinea, or even his State Department or 
Department of External Affairs? “He senses 
that he cin. do nothing, and this begets 
frustration and, ultimately, tndifference. 

The truth, however, is that local leaders 
are too pessimistic on the subject. They 
are not, or at least they need not be, as help- 
less as they think themselves to be. To be 
sure, they cannot formulate foreign policy 
or execute it or directly change the course of 
events abroad. But they can do the next 
best thing: they can shape and enlighten 
public opinion for desirable ends. For 
democracies such as ours it is public opinion 
that, in the last analysis, decides major 
policies, including those affecting foreign 
affairs. Without the support of the people 
through their representatives in Congress 
and Parliament, important policy decisions 
cannot be executed in our capitols. 

Today, public opinion in regard to inter- 
national affairs is of peculiar importance be- 
cause of finances. In the past, foreign policy 
consisted largely of consular activities, diplo- 
matic negotiations, and treatymaking, re- 
quiring a minimum of financial outlay, 
Nowadays, however, our positions as world 
leaders involve a minimum of routine 
diplomacy and a maximum of dollars. In 
the last decade, the United States spent 
nearly $20 billion on nonmilitary assistance 
abroad. During the same period Canada, 
with one-tenth the population of the United 
States, and one-thirteenth the national gross 
product, spent $2.5 billion. 

Under the Constitution, money bills are 
the prerogative of the Congress, which means 
that the latter, operating through the pow- 
erful standing Foreign Relations Committee 
in the Senate and the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee in the House, now plays a prepon- 
derant role in foreign affairs. Hence, the 
American people are deeply involved in the 
situation, since they are called upon regu- 
larly—every 2, 4, and 6 years—to vote for 
those who make and carry out foreign policy 
in Washington. Canadians are equally in- 
volved, for while policy is made in a some- 
what different manner than in the United 
States,.the chief decision makers—the Prime 
Minister and Members of Parliament—are 
also elected officials. 


At this point, public opinion comes fully 
into play. The wisdom, or lack of it, shown 
in the voters’ choice of their Representatives 
depends largely on prevailing local opinion. 
Opinion, we have seen, is molded by local 
leaders, first from the business community 
and, secondly, from professional, civil, reli- 
gious, and educational bodies. But in 
foréign affairs these leaders have not lived 
up to their potentialities. The majority of 
them are indifferent to “political” problems 
that transcend the boundaries of their com- 
munities, It is a disturbing fact that the 
American press as a whole devotes on an 
average less than § percent of all its news 
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space to international affairs; most news- 
papers, indeed, give less than half that 
amount. Canada, again, is somewhat more 
foreign affairs minded. A pre-World War IT 
survey put the figure at 10 percent; today it 
is probably somewhat higher. But even this 
figure is no bargain in a changing world. 
The leaders of the press, both editors and 
publishers; justify their practice on the 
ground that their readers are not interested 
in foreign affairs. This, however, is an 
avoidance of responsibility in an age of crisis. 
The local leaders can do much more than 
they are doing at present to enlighten the 
public on international problems which are 
now matters of national survival. : 
They can, for one thing, give greater sup- 
port to existing organizations devoted to 
foreign affairs. At present, 60 cities in the 
United States have councils on foreign re- 
lations or world affairs; 20 cities in Canada 
have branches of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. But membership and at- 
tendance are generally small. The leaders 
can organize systematic study groups. They 
can provide for a continuing series of lectures 
in their communities. They can keep in 
constant contact with their legislators. 
They can, above all, enlarge the foreign policy 
content of the media and encourage the 
writing of interpretative articles in the news- 
papers. They can stimulate public debate 
on the airwaves. 
' These suggestions are not councils of per- 
fection. Nor are they fringe luxuries. The 
way the world is going, they are, indeed, ur- 
gent necessities for our surviyal as a free 
world power. For in any democracy there is 
absolutely no substitute for public opinion. 
Vital decisions cannot be left to the spe- 
cialists or the much-abused “politicians.” 
The people have to make them. And the 
community leaders have to assume the 
burden of guidance and leadership more 
than they have hitherto done. 





Let’s Not Forget That Laos Was Saved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 17, 1959 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an edi- 
torial from the Worchester Evening 
Gazette of Thursday, June 18. 

The Gazette is one of our leading 
newspapers in Massachusetts. ~ 

As one who has visited Laos, South 
Vietnam, and Cambodia, I can readily 
see how important the preservation of 
Laos as a free nation is in that area of 
the world. I think this editorial is cer- 
tainly worthy of the attention of all of 
us. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ' 

Let’s Not Forcer THat Laos Was SAvED 

The current argument in Congress over 
the aid program to Laos isironic. Those who 
charge that the thing was shot full of brib- 
ery, corruption, and politics seem to forget 
that the program was also one of the most 
brilliantly successful in the whole history of 
U.S. foreign aid, It literally snatched a whole 


country—Laos—from the jaws of com- 
munism. 
Two ago most observers would not 


have given a plugged nickel for Laos’ chances 
of surviving in freedom. Snuggled up close to 
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Red China and the.Red North Vietnam, it 
seemed a sitting duck for Communist sub- 
version. Its long border with Burma on 
the west was a nest of intrigue in which pri- 
vate armies, guerrilla, Communist, and 
bandit roamed. Its 1,800,000 people seemed 
to have little attachment to the ideas of 
freedom and little’ understanding of the 
dangers of communism. 

Yet, in the past year the Communists, who 
almost controlled the government 2 years 
ago, have been practically neutralized. _Gov- 
ernment forces have surrounded the last 
battalion of Communist troops. 

The tip off to the way things are going 
is shown by the sudden demand by Red China 
and Russia to have an investigation of the 
“critical” situation in Laos. Prime Minister 
Nehru of India, in a rather fuzzy-headed way, 
has given his support to the Soviet and 
Chinese demands. , He says the situation in 
Laos is unsatisfactory. 

It is certainly unsatisfactory to the Com- 
munists, who are being driven into a corner. 
Just why there should be international med- 
dling at this time is hard to understand from 
the western point of view. 

In.the meantime, the indignant Congress- 
men in Washington should take a hard look 
at what we have accomplished in Laos. To 
be sure, we poured in millions of dollars of 
supplies and arms, and some of it was wasted 
in graft and politics. But after all, it’s not 
every day that we can claim to have saved a 
nation from the Reds, 





River and Harbor and Flood Control 
Projects" 


SPEECH 
oO 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


(Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I understand this is a bill to 
authorize the construction of public 
works to be paid for by Federal funds. 
Am I right, I ask the gentleman from 
Ohio {Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It is an authori- 
zation bill only. - First of all, the Bureau 
of the Budget will have to approve any 
appropriation items that may be neces- 
sary. Next, the President must include 
them in his budget message to Con- 
gress, and finally Congress must ap- 
propriate the money. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Usually, 
when the House authorizes. an appro- 
_priation, we follow through with an ap- 
propriation bill for some amount. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Usually, but not 
always, by any means. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Not al- 
ways; but this being a public works bill, 
unanimously reported out, it would be a 
fair guess to say that the projects will 
be paid for by Federal funds. I assume 
I did need not ask the gentleman, that 
Federal funds means the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars. So we.are or should be interested 
in the amount as well as the authori- 
zation. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 


Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The amount 
contained in this authorization bill is a 
little over $600 million. This bill carries 
authorizations for expenditures amount- 
ing to a little over $600 million which is 
about half, and I understand a little less 
than half of the amount that was carried 
in the previous bill 2 years ago. So the 
committee has done a pretty good job of 
screening these projects. The number 
of projects that have been authorized 
has been very limited. Seemingly, the 
report indicates there are projects that 
are vitally needed. Some, of course, are 
the: continuation of projects that have 
been underway and, I believe, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, if he studies the 
report, will find that the measure is one 
of the most satisfactory bills of this type 
to come before the Congress for a long, 
long time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
my understanding, but one thing still 
bothers me a little. Our experience 
with the highway construction, which is 
federally financed and in part by the 
States, is that as soon as we Bet through 
a bill to construct a project, the cost 
begins going up and we just get less of 
whatever we are trying to buy with the 
amount that is authorized or finally 
appropriated than we could have bought 
just before the authorization. That 
practice really hurts and should end. I 
know the gentleman from Ohio was in- 
terested in labor legislation which will 
prevent or at least lessen the cost of 
project whether public or private, be- 
cause a little while ago he asked the 
leadership when something would come 
out on the labor bill—we have on the 
floor here now a very distinguished mem- 
ber of that committee who has partici- 
pated in the deliberations all through, 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
BaILtEy]. I wonder if the gentleman 
from West Virginia will give the gentle- 
man from Ohio any information as to 
when we will quit trading and bargain- 
ing over there on political matters and 
get out a bill—if that is what we are 
trying to do. 

Mr. BAILEY. May I suggest to the 
gentleman from Michigan that the mat- 
ter is quite controversial in the commit- 
tee, and I think we should continue with 
our deliberations, which I hope will end 
in a day or two and we will have some 
kind of a bill to bring to the House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, In your 
judgment, will we get a rough draft by 


‘Monday or Tuesday of next week? Per- 


haps tomorrow or Saturday? 

Mr. BAILEY. Probably Tuesday. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I hope 
that will give the gentleman from Ohio 
the information he wants. He says 
there is some controversy there. We 
are divided in a way between the ADA, 
the Reuther men, the steel fellows and, 
yesterday, for the third or fourth time, 
a representative of Mr. Hoffa, and he 
is a Republican, was_in my office and 
I asked him what Mr. Hoffa wanted. He 
said they did not want any bill at all. 
So you gentlemen, if there are any here, 
who are inclined to accept Mr. Hoffa’s 
views, I give you that for what it is 
worth. Of course, there are some of us 
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over there on committee, and I happen 
to be one who thinks we should have 
legislation at least on three subjects. 
One covering this no man’s land which 
will give a remedy to those who are too 
small to be recognized by the National 
Labor Relations Board, and another one 
which will give us, give people gener- 
ally a protection against secondary boy- 
cotting and against organizational pick- 
eting. We may all assume that the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill covers pretty thoroughly 
the racketeering and extortion phases 
and so far as I know there is no great 
opposition to the provisions in there 
which deal with those two subjects. But 
the other three we just must have. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 





Alumna Lucy Hon Cuddy, B.A., 1911, Is 
One of Anchorage’s First Citizens 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L, BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 17, 1959 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
title above is copied from the magazine 
Arkansas Alumnus for July 1959. This 
heads an article about Mrs. Lucy Cuddy, 
of Anchorage, and was written by my 
friend Stanley J. Erickson, also a resi- 
dent of Alaska’s largest city. It is a most 
interesting, well-written article about 
one of Alaska’s great ladies and I take 
pleasure in giving it.even wider circula- 
tion by asking unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ofdered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ALumNa Lucy Hon Cuppy, B.A., 1911, Is ONE 
OF ANCHORAGE’S Fimst CITIZENS—ALASKA’S 
GRAND DAME FROM ARKANSAS 


(By Stanley J. Erickson) 


If any lady can lay claim to the title of 
“Grande Dame” in the biggest city of our 
largest State, it is an alumna of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, Lucy Hon Cuddy, B.A., 1911. 
Not that Alaskans are wont to put much 
emphasis on such titles or that Lucy Hon 
Cuddy preoccupies herself with such super- 
ficial trappings of the vital role she has 
played—and is playing now—in the develop- 
ment of our newest State. 

Chairman of the board of the State’s 
largest bank, member of the board of re- 
gents of the University of Alaska, and first 
chairman of Anchorage’s United Good Neigh- 
bors drive, Lucy has been a part of the 
Alaska scene for 43 eventful years and is one 
of the State’s most respected and loved citi- 
gens. Traditions passetii down to her from 
her Arkansas heritage, and ideals instilled 
at the University of Arkansas have in turn 
been transmitted by her into the cultural 
foundations and the fabric of our newest 


It was in 1916 that Lucy Hon of Fort Smith 
decided that she had sufficient resources to 
warrant the risk of going the way west; 5 
years’ teaching experience in Arkansas, a 
liberal amount of youthful self-reliance, and 
@ generous allotment of youthful disdain for 
the counter advice of her elders. She de- 
cided that if she was actually to seek her 
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own fortunes in the west, it would be as 
far west as the country’s territory extended. 
That was Alaska and she soon found herself 
a job as a teacher in Valdez. 

Teachers at that time were rarely destined 
to continue in a state of maidenhood in such 
@& male-dominant town as Valdez. In Valdez, 
“If they didn’t get a teacher married off in 
her first year, they got her a job as telephone 
operator in the Valdez exchange, where she 
would meet more. people,” Lucy explains. 
However, the possibility of such career trans- 
ference never confronted Lucy. When she 
and a young College of Puget Sound law 
graduate, Warren Cuddy, met, the die was 
early cast for the termination of her teach- 
ing career and assumption of the role of 
housewife and mother. Her parents back in 
Fort Smith did insist, however, that the 
young couple’s union be blessed and perhaps 
made more .certain through performance of 
the marriage rites back in the more civilized 
society of Arkansas. “They looked quite 
suspiciously on a man who chose to seek his 
life in such a dangerous and uncivilized 
country. But then, his parents back in 
Washington had the same misgivings about 
a girl who would venture into those northern 
ramparts,” 

With their nuptials properly performed 
under stateside sanctions, and. with the 
trepidations of their families somewhat al- 
layed, Lucy and Warren Cuddy returned to 
Valdez, Warren soon to become the US. 
attorney for Alaska’s western judicial dis- 
trict, itself about the size of Texas. 

“We came to Alaska about the end of the 
horse and dog team era and at the beginning 
of the model T era,” Lucy says, and goes on to 
explain it was the model T that really got 
Alaska on the road; that and the Alaska Rail- 
road which the Government was building at 
about the same time, running north and 
south from Anchorage to connect the seaport 
of Seward, on the Gulf of Alaska, with Fair- 
banks, 450 miles north in the heart of the 
interior. 

“Valdez lay at the foot of a low mountain 
pass. A trail and road of sorts led up and 
over the pass and meandered northward also 
to terminate at Pairbanks: The big task 
those days was to make that trail work as 
a road, and I don’t know how many tons of 
horsepower I put forth behind our model T 
pushing it up the Richardson Highway over 
Thompson Pass.” Today the Richardson is 
a fine, paved highway linking Valdez with 
Fairbanks and Anchorage. 

When Anchorage in the late twenties and 
early thirties became the more important 
town, and the center of Federal Government 
activity was moved there from Valdez, the 
Cuddys and their two young sons moved 
along also. Warren entered private practice 
and gave more and more time to the young 
First National Bank of Anchorage, later as 
its president; Lucy took an active interest in 
helping to build the new town and in raising 
her two sons, David, Jr., and Dan. 

The Cuddys didn’t let themselves become 
provincial Alaskan sourdoughs, however. 
Every year or two there was a trip outside— 
sometimes to Europe or South America— 
and a constant widening of horizons and the 
broad spectrum of interests in peoples, events, 
and ideas that now so clearly characterize 
Lucy Cuddy. There were tragedies, too, the 
loss of their son David at Anzio, and in 1951, 
the death of her husband. She and her son 
Dan stepped in to take over active direction 
of the bank, now growing at an even faster 
pace, she as chairman of the board, Dan as 
president. 

In 1956, the bank built a large addition 
with a fine lobby and a big plate glass front, 
before which just about everyone in An- 
chorage passes during any 2-week period. 
And that gave Lucy the opportunity of put- 
ting into practice one of her pet ideas—that 
of dynamic public interest displays, 
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“One of the things we all miss in a 
country such as Alaska is our roots and 
links with the fine old traditions and hall- 
marks of our stateside origins,” Lucy ex- 
plains. She decided to make the bank lobby 
and that big plate glass front a show place 
for these symbols of the roots, traditions, 
and memories of Alaskans. Her first display 
was her own—family heirlooms from Ar- 
kansas—grandmother’s clock, her woven cov- 
erlet, and patchwork quilt, an old doll, can- 
dlesticks, family album, odd pieces of old 

lass. 
. Since then, hardly a fortnight passes with- 
out a change of display. Today, there may 
be an art show, displaying the varied paint- 
ing talents of Anchorage residents. Next 
week, perhaps an exhibit of old coins, to be 
followed by an exhibit of fine ivory carving 
from the Arctic North. Lucy’s bank thus 
serves not only as the leading financial insti- 
tution of the North: it also acts as a kind of 
museum for Alaskana and Americana, with 
Lucy as curator. Mrs. Cuddy has received 
national recognition in banking circles for 
this work and for her other activities in pro- 


new 
our 


moting public relations‘on a high level in the’ 


field of finance. 

Lucy’s Anchorage, by virtue of the airplane 
and its unique position up near the top of 
the hemisphere halfway between Tokyo and 
Copenhagen over the Pole, has become liter- 
ally a crossroads of the world. Each day sees 
transpolar planes of KLM, SAS, and Air 
France stopping there. Likewise, aircraft 
of Canadian, Japanese, and American car- 
riers stop there for refueling. Far from re- 
maining a distant isolated place, it is fast 
becoming perhaps the most urbane and cos- 
mopolitan small town on this continent, if 
not in the world. Into Lucy’s bank may 
walk, one after the other, a homesteader with 
problems of financing his cabin and land 
clearing, a Texas oil developer with a couple 
of million looking for a likely place to ex- 
plore for Alaska’s new-found oil, a represent- 
ative of Japanese industry interested in 
Alaska coking-coal deposits, a trio of young 
Swedes to change their Swedish kroner into 
American dollars before a weekend of skiing 
or trout fishing. 

Lucy Hon Cuddy, presiding as chairman of 
its board, reflects this cosmopolitan character 
of her bank's clients. Alaskans travel 20 
times more by aid than do their cousins in 
the south “48”; so too does Lucy. Last year 
she traveled around the world in a group that 


included her sister and brother-in-law, Ar- - 


kansas alums, Mildred Hon Murry and Dr. 
Harry E. Murry. 

She’s as much as ease in Caracas, Vene- 
gzuela, as Cordova, Alaska. She might turn 
up anywhere, as she did to the surprise of 
an old classmate, Phil Huntly, B.C.E., 1910, 
who was sitting in the lobby of the Imperial 
Hotel in Tokyo a year ago when his wife, the 
former Kathleen “Neen” Garvin, former stu- 
dent °12, got into a conversation with Lucy 
and discovered not only that they were from 
the same State but also classmates with fond 
mutual remembrances of Fayetteville and the 
university. 

But there's always this drive to come back 
to Alaska, she admits. None of this Palm 
Springs-Phoenix-in-the-winter stuff for her. 
Her home is one of the oldest in Anchorage, 
but it’s moved along with the changing scene 
and today sits long, low, and modern on a 
bluff in the heart of downtown Anchorage, 
overlooking the harbor and a vast panorama 
of mountains and a distant shore 2 miles 
across the inlet on which moose, wolves, and 
brown bear roam and where a few hardy 
homesteaders are only now beginning to 
settle. From her window she can see a new 
$8 million ocean dock abuilding or watch 
powerful diesels pulling long trains of con- 
struction supplies and electronic gear for the 
Alaskan military bases. To her left, a few 
blocks along the bluff, well diggers are driv- 
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ing test holes for a 12-story pair of office and 
hotel buildings. 

Books and magazines scattered around her 
living room attest to her catholic tastes: The 
Atlantic, Harper’s, The New Yorker, Harry 
Golden’s “Only in America,” Hardy's “Return 
of the Native,” and Max Shulman’s “Rally 
Round the Flag Boys.” 

It was perhaps the broad viewpoint that 
is suggested here, together with her intimate 
knowledge and understanding of Alaska, 
that led the governor 2 years ago to appoint 
Lucy Hon Cuddy as a regent of the University 
of Alaska. The development of this institu- 
tion is now one of her closest interests. 

The University is as fast growing as the 
rest of Alaska; its geophysical institute is do- 
ing outstanding and pioneering work in prob- 
ing the secrets of physical phenomena in the 
far north, and its scientists are learning 
secrets of agriculture on ground that covers 
everlasting ice. 

Four years ago, when Anchorage business 
leaders decided the town had grown suffi- 
ciently large to warrant a single United Good 
Neighbors activity, their logical choice for its 
first chairman of the drive, and the person to 
bring together representatives of all walks— 
labor, government, business, interracial— 
was Lucy. As first chairman of the United 
Good Neighbors drive, Lucy was brought 
closer to the newest generations of Alaskans, 
the young migrants from the “South 48,” 
eager to make Alaska a successful State. 

And now there’s another generation of 
Cuddys, her five grandchildren from whom 
Lucy is receiving new rewards and experi- 
ences in her full life. In this full life one of 
the guiding principles that has stood with 
her is a maxim she learned back in the uni- 
versity: 

“Education is only the preparation for 
self-education.” 


Proposed Turkey Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 17, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President; I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp correspond- 
ence I have received from North Dakota, 
and a statement before the North Dakota 
Farm Bureau Livestock Commission by 
Leslie Johnson, of Manfred, N. Dak., all 
having reference to proposed turkey 
legislation. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Nortw DAKOTA FarRM BUREAU, 
Fargo, N. Dak. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: The board of direc- 

tors of the North Dakota Farm Bureau Fed- 


eration, at their recent meeting held in 


Fargo, June 17, discussed current turkey 
legislation before Congress and unanimously 
went on record in opposition to all nine 
known turkey bills now before the House and 
Senate of the United States (H.R. 5180, H.R. 
3069, H.R. 5071, HR. 1344, H.R. 5583, HR. 
5614, H.R. 2490, S. 1395, and S. 430). These 
bills, it was felt, involve eventual Govern- 
ment ocntrol of the turkey industry. Their 
vote was based om recommendation of the 
North Dakota Farm Bureau Livestock Com- 
mittee which also unanimously opposes the 
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enactment of these legislative measures. It 
was the opinion of the Livestock Committee 
and board of directors that these bills would 
not benefit the turkey industry in long run, 
but would hinder the operation of the law of 
economical production if enacted. North 
Dakota is definitely in an advantageous posi- 
tion from the standpoint of low-cost turkey 
production operations and has climatic con- 
ditions which are conducive to relatively 
disease-free and profitable operations. Some 
of the legislative measures before Congress 
would tend to freeze turkey production areas 
and would not allow production to shift to 
the lower production cost areas. 

We are opposed to Senate bill 1395 because 
we question the feasibility of extending a 
Federal Marketing Act to a national level 
due to the administrative cost and complete 
control of the turkey industry which would 
result. We favor marketing agreements 
where they are used in localized areas to 
develop the orderly marketing of a particu- 
lar product. We also oppose this bill be- 
cause of the monopoly powers which it would 
give to a producer committee to be provided 
under the bill, and feel that the program 
resulting from the passage of this legisla- 
tion would be a gross waste of the taxpayers’ 
money. We have attached a statement pre- 
sented by Leslie Johnson, Manfred, N. Dak., 
representative of the poultry industry on 
the North Dakota Farm Bureau Livestock 
Committee, which brings out not only 
aspects of the turkey industry in North 
Dakota and its tremendous potential, but 
also some of the reasons why the North 
Dakota turkey grower does not want Govern- 
ment control of his industry. North Dakota 
farmers need more, not less alternative enter- 
prises on their farms as their wheat acreage 
consistently continues to be cut, and turkey 
production provides a very good alternative 
enterprise at the present time. We urge you 
to protest this alternative by opposing the 
enactment of the above-listed bills. 

Sincerely, 
G. J. STAFNE, 
Secretary. 
STATEMENT BEFORE NorrH Dakora Farm Bu- 

REAU LIVESTOCK COMMITTEE BY LESLIE JOHN- 

SON, MANFRED, N. Dak., REPRESENTATIVE OF 

POULTRY INDUSTRY ON NORTH Dakota FaRM 

Bureau LIvesTOcK COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, probably none 
of you will ever raise turkeys. There is one 
aspect of turkey production, however, that 
may be of interest. We are all concerned 
about the tremendous surplus of good North 
Dakota-grain. 

A unit of 10,000 turkeys will consume, in 
6 months, 500 tons of grain; that’s 1 million 
pounds. 

One man, working alone, and by no means 
overworking, can produce 10,000 market tur- 
em or about 100 tons of the best quality 
meat. 

Turkey meat is the highest in protein, 
the lowest in fat, and the lowest in choles- 
terol of any meat. 

The consumption of turkey can be greatly 
increased without having too much effect 
on the consumption of red meats. We don’t 
like turkey every day, but we like it quite 
frequently, and probably eat just as much 
beef and pork anyway. 

There are about 750,000 turkeys raised in 
North Dakota. These utilize nearly 40,000 
tons of grain. 

North Dakota is not ranked among the 
leading turkey producing States, but it 
should be. We can produce turkeys more 
economically than growers in any other State. 
Our experience has been that we can make 
@ net labor return of about $1 per head 
more than producers in the leading turkey 
States. 

There is now before Congress nine sepa- 
rate bills concerning the regulation of the 
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turkey industry. One of them is backed 
by the National Turkey Federation, but all 
are opposed by the North Dakota Turkey Fed- 
eration, and by us growers, who feel we can 
compete on the open market with any grower, 
anywhere. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose a resolution, or 
other appropriate action, to be submitted to 
our Congressmen, indicating our opposition 
to the following bills, and I have them listed 
here by number. H.R. 5180, 3069, 5071, 1344, 
5583, 5614, and 2490; S. 1395, and 430. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 





NorTH DakoTA FARM BUREAU, 
Fargo, N. Dak. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: The North Dakota 
Farm Bureau board of directors, on recom- 
mendation of the North Dakota Farm Bureau 
land and water use committee, composed 
of G. C. Robinson, chairman, Otis Tosset, 
Clarence Jensen, Ken McIntyre, and Bert 
Hill, vote unanimously to support House bill 
5555, introduced by Congressman ROGERs, 
of Texas, and Senate bill 1416, introduced by 
Senator Moss, of Utah, which concerns the 
preservation of State water rights, which is 
in peril at the present time. 

As you know, under present conditions, the 
Federal supremacy theory of water gives the 
Federal Government priority over the State 
in determining the use of water supplied. 
In other words, the Federal Government, 
under present law, could go into an estab- 
lished irrigation area, for example, stop the 
flow of the water into the canals, and divert 
it to another Government use without re- 
ceiving permission from the State involved 
by simply serving summons on the farmers 
affected. 

This has happened, as you know, in Cali- 
fornia and other States and has created 
a great hardship on farmers in the area 
affected. 

Water-rights legislation is of particular sig- 
nificance to North Dakota as we begin plans 
for irrigation from the Garrison Reservoir. 

There are many other water-rights bills up 
before Congress at the present time, but, 
after an analysis of these legislative meas- 
ures, we feel that House bill 5555 and Sen- 
ate bill 1416 are the only measures which 
will guarantee State priority over Federal 
supremacy in water-rights cases. 

The North Dakota Farm Bureau board of 
directors and the North Dakota Farm Bureau 
land and water: use committee urge you to 
do everything possible to secure passage of 
the bills. It may be-the last opportunity. 

Sincerely, 
G. J, Starne, Secretary. 


’ 





Why Nobody Can Save Any Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp portions 
of an article published in Life magazine, 
The Life magazine has done us a serv- 
ice by showing that fiscal responsibility 
should begin at home, that much of our 
family incomes are siphoned off by the 
installment collectors and the tax col- 
lectors, and by indicating that fiscal re- 
sponsibility is needed in the Nation’s seat 
of Government, just as it is needed in the 
Nation’s families. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuyr Nosopy Can SavE Any Money 
(By Ernest Havemann) 


In St. Louis there lives a young man of 
28 who, in the opinion of his contemporaries, 
really has it made. This young man has a 
special gift for technical writing: the articles 
and brochures on complicated equipment and 
procedures which modern industry needs in 
such quantity. As a result he has moved up 
rapidly and now finds himself earning $12,000 
a year. This startles and pleases him. “Ten 
years ago,” he says, “I figured that $12,000 
was on a block of Easy Street that I'd be 
lucky to reach by the time I was 50, if ever.” 
But it also greatly worries him, in a way 
that his envious friends probably never 
suspect. + 

At least once a week this young man sits 
down with paper and pencil and draws up 
a.balance sheet of the family finances. He 
has done this so many times that he knows 
the figures practically by heart. But he is 
moved to repeat the process over and over 
by a kind of fearful and deadly fascination 
which the figures possess for him. “I feel,” 
he says, “that some hidden, mysterious, can- 
cerous element is eating away at my in- 
come—and that I would solve my problems 
if I could only find it, recognize it and blot 
it out.” On his optimistic days he cannot 
bring himself to believe that he is really so 
financially insecure as his figures tell him. 
On his pessimistic days he foresees a future 
when he will sink deeper and deeper into 
this unfathomable morass. He is not a par- 
ticularly extravagant young man and not 
noticeably neurotic, but he privately admits 
that his budget has got him down. 

The young man and his wife figure that ex- 
penses which they cannot possibly reduce 
in any way eat up $905.77 of his $1,000-a- 
month salary. They allow themselves $65 
a month for the babysitters, the once-a-week 
restaurant meal and the liquor which they 
consider a minimum reasonable amount of 
social life and entertainment. Total outgo: 
$970.77. Left over: $29.23. 

The young man grinds his teeth and says, 
“Even $29 a month isn’t a decent cushion 
between fixed costs and ruin—and most 
months the $29 just seems to evaporate any- 
way. We have absolutely no savings. All 
sorts of problems loom ahead. Now that we 
have three children, our house is no longer 
big enough for us. But all we have in it is 
@ $1,000 equity, which isn’t enough for a 
down payment on a bigger house. In the 
meantime our present house is getting to the 
point where it’s going to need some expensive 
maintenance, I have to drive to work and we 
really need a second car for my wife. But 
we still owe $1,200 on the one we've got. 
* * * Well, aside from the present, what am 
I going to do when the three kids start to 
school and need additional clothes and maybe 
tuition? How about when they go to col- 
lege? What about the time when I retire and 
my income is shut off altogether? I don’t 
think we have any hope in the world of ever 
accumulating any substantial savings.” 

While many readers of this article who 
have to struggle along on far less than 
$12,000 a year may be tempted at this point 
to send the young St. Louisan a long-playing 
record of “Hearts and Flowers,” his is, in 
many ways, a typical 1959 American family. 
Most of us are making considerably more 
money theh we would ever have guessed 5 or 
10 years ago and far more than our grand- 
fathers ever dreamed of making. Our pay 
checks say we are rich. The monthly bank 
statement and the stack of unpaid bills on 
the pantry shelf say we are “stony broke.” 
We have to ask ourselves a sad, bewildered 
question: “Where does the money go?” 

Marriage counselors state flatly that money, 
not sex, is the greatest cause of trouble be- 
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tween American men and their wives. 
(Usually one spouse thinks the other is so 
extravagant as to be hellbent for bank- 
ruptcy and an indigent old age. Sometimes, 
on the other hand, one spouse considers the 
other too stingy to take advantage of all the 
delightful new ways which have been de- 
vised to spend money pleasantly.) When- 
ever the pollsters have tried to find what the 
Nation is most worried about, finances have 
ranked at or near the top of the list. In the 
world of business, it is one of the great ironies 
that among the most prosperous of all firms 
in this period of unprecedented prosperity 
have been the banks, small loan companies, 
and automobile finance companies which 
specialize in supplying money to people 
temporarily or permanently afflicted with 
shorts. 
THOSE STATISTICS ON SAVINGS 


Those of us who keep wondering where the 
money has gone are frequently aggravated 
by items in the financial pages of the news- 
papers. “Average Man Saves 7 Percent of 
Salary,” the headlines are likely to say, or 
“National Savings Reach Record $630 Bil- 
lion.” Apparently everybody but us is tak- 
ing advantage of the national prosperity and 
stashing money away “like crazy.’””’ What is 
wrong with us that we have no savings ac- 
counts, no stocks and bonds, no mason jars 
full of $100 bills buried beneath the garden 
walk? Are we extravagant? Improvident? 
Immoral? 

We may be all these things but we are cer- 
tainly not unique, all the statistics on the 
financial pages notwithstanding. The statis- 
tics, indeed, are thoroughly misleading. It 
is true that Americans are now saving at the 
rate of $18 billion a year—but only if you 
aecept the statisticians’ definition of sav- 
ings. As these experts figure it, any reduc- 
tion of a debt is listed as a saving. In other 
words, the extravagant rascal who goes from 
bank to bank and from loan shark to loan 
shark until he has committed his next 3 
years’ pay is automatically a big saver there- 
after. Every time his creditors catch him 
and force him to pay back a dollar on his 
monstrous debt, he is credited with a dol- 
lar’s worth of “saving.” In a way, of course, 
this definition is legitimate, but it is scarce- 
ly what our forefathers meant by thrift, nor 
what most of us mean by it today. The 
man who is in debt up to his eyeballs hardly 
considers himself a big saver just because he 
has managed to reduce the debt by $500 in 
the past year. 

It is also true, at least according to the 
latest figures of such a respectable statistical 
agency as the Federal Reserve Board, that 
the total accumulated savings of Americans 
amount to $630 billion, a most impressive 
sum. There is nothing phony about the 
definition in this case: the Federal Reserve 
Board counts nothing but such irreproach- 
able items as cash in the bank, stocks, bonds, 
and the cash value of insurance policies. 
But an analysis of the statistical tables shows 
that the total is accounted for chiefly by a 
relatively few fortunate people, presumably 
prospectors who struck oil or uranium, au- 
thors who wrote five straight best-sellers, 
corporate executives who got a lucky stock 
bonus, rich boys who inherited a bundle 
that father made before taxes, widows whose 
husbands earried big insurance policies. 

At the last count only about 10 percent of 
all U.S. spending units (a statistical term 
which includes bachelors, spinsters, and wid- 
ows as well as families) had $5,000 or more 
in savings, and it was this one happy excep- 
tion in 10 who accounted for most of the 
$630 billion total. The majority of Ameri- 
cans, it can be seen in the fine print of the 
Federal Reserve Board’s reports, would have 
had a hard time scraping up as much as a 
few hundred dollars in cash, and are only 
holding this pending the arrival of the bill 
collector. 
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GOP Economic Policy Ignores Hunger 
Pangs 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
o 


HON.’ MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 17, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, our 
colleague, the senior Senator from West 
Virginia {[Mr. RANDOLPH] is an avid 
reader of the Charleston (W. Va.) Ga- 
zette. On more than one occasion he 
has brought to my attention—and I am 
sure to the attention of others—editorials 
and opinions expressed by that outstand- 
ing West Virginia newspaper. The 
latest one has to do with an editorial 
entitled “GOP Economic Policy Ignores 
Hunger Pangs,” published in the July 15, 
1959, issue of that newspaper. 

In view of the meat in this editorial, 
I believe it would be well worth while 
for Members of the Senate to read it 
with great interest and appreciation. 

We all know, of course, that West Vir- 
ginia is in straitened circumstances, and 
has been for a number. of years, because 
of declines in certain elements of its 
economy. It is our hope that, with the 
able assistance of the two distinguished 
Senators from West Virginia, the Con- 
gress will be able to bring about an al- 
leviation of this difficulty in that beauti- 
ful State, to the end that its economic 
stability can be restored to an even keel 
and its people given the hope to which 
they are entitled. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Charleston Gazette be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

GOP Economic Poticy Icnores HUNGER 

PaNncs 

Following a custom of long standing the 
Eisenhower administration has lately been 
making political capital at the expense of 
some of our more unfortunate citizens. In 
the most gleeful and “I told you so” tones, 
it has been pounding home the theme that 
business is in a boom the likes of which 
this Nation has never seen. 

It’s not our intention here to find fault 
with what Mr. Eisenhower and his minions 
have been saying about the more obvious 
facets of the economy. We’re in a period 
of generalized prosperity. What’s more, 
rarely has confidence in the boom’s lasting 
power been so high among so many experts. 
But bright though the prospects are, there’s 
@ gray side that deserves more attention 
than it’s been getting. 

We're speaking of the fact that in spite 
of high and rising prosperity almost 11 per- 
cent of the Nation’s employable workers 
are still without jobs in 179 areas spread 
across 29 States. West Virginia is one of 
those States. 

Summed up, here’s what we find when we 
look beneath the froth of the administra- 
tion’s pronouncements: 

The boom has hardly touched the pockets 
of joblessness in cities hit by major indus- 
trial upheavals or migrations. 

A full one-third of the Nation's unem- 
Ployed are concentrated in such chronically 
depressed Cities as Pittsburgh, Detroit, and 
Atiantic City. 
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Many of these cities were depressed even 
before the 1957-58 slump hit full stride, and 
it has made an already bad situation worse. 

The hardest hit are not fiy-by-night towns, 
dying because of the stupidity, greed, or lazi- 
ness of their own people. They're communi- 
ties with proud histories, abawe-average 
schools, good cultural and recreational fa- 
cilities, an established place in the American 
scheme. 

For the most part they were caught in the 
backwash of progress itself, and try though 
they have to improve their lot, technological 
changes, switches from old to new produc- 
tion techniques, development of new opera- 
tional methods, new processes, and the like 
have kept them depressed in spite of pros- 
perity elsewhere. 

So let’s face the truth. If a business up- 
surge already 14 months old still leaves us 
with so many soft spots, there is little chance 
that anything short of help from the outside 
will erase their problems. 

Let’s face this truth also. So many of the 
jobless in these labor surplus areas are either 
too old or too short on cash to learn new 
skills, and their local governments are so 
sapped by depression that they're not finan- 
cially able to render the necessary assistance. 

What we need under such bleak and op- 
pressing circumstances is a program of tech- 
nical assistance, financed in part at least by 
the Federal Government, which will again 
make these people employable and the areas 
or cities where they live healthy contributors 
to the Nation's economy. 

The Senate has already passed an area re- 
development bill aimed at this objective. It 
is now awaiting action in the House. But 
even if it passes there, which it probably 
will, Mr. Eisenhower is on record as opposing 
it, as he was a year ago when today’s starv- 
ing millions were just beginning to feel the 
pangs of prolonged hunger. 

And why does he oppose area redevelop- 
ment? It’s an old Republican story. Mr. 
Eisenhower wants more than anything else 
to keep his big business friends happy. 

The status quo rather than hunger is the 
issue with the Republicans. Let the hungry 
grow hungrier; the budget must be balanced 
at all costs. 





Chicago Water Diversion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 17, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, at the re- 
cent hearing in regard to Chicago water 
diversion, I was unable to be present. 
I prepared a short statement, and I have 
attached to it excerpts from proceedings 
in the House of Commons. 

I have received a number of inquiries 
about this matter. In order to make 
this material available for distribution, 
I ask unanimous consent that my state- 
ment and the excerpts from the proceed- 
ings in the House of Commons be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the excerpts were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STaTeMENT BY HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, ON 

Cuicaco Water Diversion, H.R. 1 anv 

Ss. 308 

Gentlemen of the committee, I am in- 
formed that on July 13 H.R. 1 and 8. 308, 
relating to diversion of water at Chicago, 


July 17 


will be considered by the Public Works 
Committee. 

Unfortunately, I shall be unable to attend 
the opening day of the hearing because of a 
previous commitment in the State of Wis- 
consin. 

As you know, these bills propose to au- 
thorize withdrawal of an additional 1,000 
cubic feet of water per second from Lake 
Michigan. 

The -proposed legislation raises serious 
questions of domestic, international, and 
legal concern, which I believe deserves your 
attention. 

DOMESTIC ISSUES 


(1) These bills propose to divert water 
from one watershed to another, an action 
which would appear unwarranted and in- 
equitable unless it is done by mutual agree- 
ment of all States concerned. 

The Chicago district has diverted three 
rivers which used to flow into Lake Michigan. 
Besides that, it takes 3,200 additional cubic 
feet per second. Now, the district wants to 
take an additional 1,000 cubic feet. Ten 
years ago, the plant in Chicago operated ef- 
ficiently. Since thet time the district has 
loaded it with additional sewage and taken 
in additional territory so that the plant does 
not operate efficiently now. 

(2) The proposed diversion would divert 
additional water from a body of water com- 
mon to many States. If carried out, it 
threatens to damage rights of abutting 
property owners; port and harbor develop- 
ments around the Great Lakes; traffic 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway; $500 mil- 
lion power project on the seaway; and other 
navigational interests around the Great 
Lakes. 

(3) The additional diversion, which the 
Federal Government is asked to authorize, 
is not needed for navigational purposes, or 
for purposes of commerce—which purposes 
are the only constitutional basis for the Fed- 
eral authority over streams and water. It 
is questionable, therefore, whether the Con- 
gress has authority to direct diversion for 
purposes completely removed from naviga- 
tion and commerce. 

(4) The underlying purpose of the in- 
creased diversion is to help the city of Chi- 
cago resolve its sanitation problems. 

Chicago created this situation, and as the 
Supreme Court said in 1929, it is for them to 
remedy it. How can it be remedied? By 
improving its plant and doing what Mil- 
waukee does—purify its sewage and return 
it to the lake 95 percent pure. Chicago 
doesn’t return any of the water taken. In 
this connection, we must remember that Illi- 
nois occupies only 50 miles of the lake front, 
while three other States occupy a total of 
500 miles. We must remember also that 
these other three States account for about 
two-thirds of the population living around 
the lake and the future needs of these other 
States must be taken into account before 
further diversion is permitted of the water 
of Lake Michigan. 

(5) The bill would set a dangerous prece- 
dent upon which our Canadian neighbors 
could base their.decision to divert water 
flowing into the United States, particularly 
the Columbia and Kootenay Rivers in the 
Great Northwest, thus jeopardizing power 
and other interests in this country. 


INTERNATIONAL ISSUES AT STAKE 


The diversion of water from Lake Mich- 
igan is of deep concern to our Canadian 
neighbors. 

Recently the Canadian Government stated 
unequivocal opposition to the proposed water 
diversion legislation. (See Canadian note 
and comments from Canadian House of Com- 
mons annexed.) 

The Canadian Government stated that 
such diversion would not only jeopardize 
its shipping, commercial, port development, 
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and other interests around the Great Lakes, 
but would also violate in letter and spirit 
the provisions of several agreements and 
notes exchanged between the United Sta 
and Canada. ‘ 
Furthermore, the Boundary Waters Treaty 
of 1909 between the United States and Can- 
ada provided that no further diversion of 
boundary waters be undertaken without the 
approval of the International Joint Commis- 
sion then established. And, although Lake 
Michigan was exempted from the boundary 
waters definition, article II of the treaty 
provides that “any interference with or di- 
version from their natural channel of (non- 
boundary) waters on either side of the 
boundary * * * shall entitle the injured 
parties * * * to * * * legal remedies.” 
The development of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way and the exchange of notes between the 
two countries has resulted in the under- 
standing that no unilateral action, which 
~would result in materially affecting the oper- 
ation of the seaway, would be undertaken. 


PENDING ACTION BY SUPREME COURT 


Currently, the Supreme Court is consid- 
ering the matter of water diversion at Chi- 
cago. The Court has appointed U.S. senior 
circuit court judge, the Honorable Albert B. 
Maris, as special master to consider the diver- 
sion cases relating to Chicago. 

Congressional action, I believe, should be 
held in abeyance until the Court has had an 
opportunity to consider the case and issue 
its findings. 

For your use, I am enclosing exhibits re- 
lating to the appointment by the Supreme 
Court of a special master to consider the 
case and the statement reflecting the posi- 
tion of the Canadian Government on this 
proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, ‘ 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 





SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES—WIS- 
CONSIN ET AL. v. ILLINOIS ET AL., No. 2 OniG- 
INAL; MICHIGAN ¥v. ILLINOIS ET AL., No. 3 
ORIGINAL; New Yor« v. ILLINOIS ET AL., No. 


. 4, ORIGINAL; ILLINOIS t. MICHIGAN ET AL., 


No. 15, Or1GInaAL (JUNE 29, 1959) 


Per curiam. 

The motion of Chicage Association of 
Commerce and Industry for leave to file brief 
in Nos. 2, original; 3, original; and 4, orig- 
inal, as amicus curiae, is granted. The 
amended application of complainants for, .a 
reopening of the decree of April 21, 1930, 
in Nos. 2, original; 3, original; and 4, original, 
is granted. 

The motion for leave to file a bill of com- 
plaint in No. 15, original, is granted. 

It is ordered that Honorable Albert B. 
Maris, U.S. senior circuit judge, be, and he 
is hereby, appointed special master in each 
of the causes, with authority to summon 
witnesses, issue subpenas, and take such 
evidence as may be introduced and such as 
he may deem it necessary to call for. The 
master is directed to hold hearings with all 
convenient speed, and to submit such reports 
as he may deem necessary. 

The master shall be allowed his actual 
expenses. The allowances to him, the com- 
pensation paid to his technical,stenographic, 
ahd clerical assistants, the cost of printing 
his report, and all other proper expenses, 
shall be charged against and be borne by the 
parties in such proportion as the Court 
hereafter may direct. 
[From Proceedings of the Canadian House 

of Commons] 
CHICAGO DIVERSION—STATEMENT ON CANADIAN 
Atrirupe TO US. LEGISLATION 


Right Hon. J. G. Drerensaker (Prime Min- 
ister). Mr. Speaker on April 8 the honorable 
member for Rosedale asked: “Would the 
Prime Minister tell us the attitude of the 
Canadian Government toward the legislation 
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recently in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives in regard to the diversion of water 
from the Great Lakes at Chicago?” 

I replied, after dealing with one or two 
matters of history, and said: “‘We are paying 
the closest attention to this matter, at the 
same time not wishing to do anything that 
would in any way cause a situation to arise 
which might not be-beneficial.” 

I now wish to bring the House up to date 
on this subject. When I last spoke on April 
8, I stated what the fact was, that the Gov- 
ernment was giving careful consideration, 
and since then has given further considera- 
tion to the most effective manner of making 
known Canada's opposition to the bill which, 
as I said a moment ago, has passed the House 
of Representatives and is now before the 
Senate Committee on Public Works. A note 

the reasons for Canada’s objec- 
tion was delivered on April 9, and with the 
leave of the House I ask permission to table 
it so that it might possibly appear in “Votes 
and Proceedings.” I am not going to read 
the entire note, but just two particular para- 
graphs thereof to indicate the general tenor 
and attitude of the Government in this re- 
gard. In the third paragraph 'the following 


appears; 

“Every diversion of water from the Great 
Lakes watershed at Chicago inevitably de- 
creases the volume of water remaining in the 
basin for all purposes. The government of 
Canada is opposed to any action which will 
haye the effect of reducing the volume of 
water in the Great Lakes basin. Careful in- 
quiry has failed to reveal any sources of 
water in Canada which could be added to 
the present supplies of the basin to com- 
pensate for further withdrawals in the United 
States of America. The Government of 
Canada considers that many agreements and 
understandings between the United States 
of America and Canada would be broken 
if unilateral action were taken to divert 
additional water from the Great Lakés 
watershed at Chicago and directs attention 
to provision of two treaties in particular.” 

The first is the Boundary Waters Treaty 
of 1909 and the second is the Niagara Treaty 
of 1950. 

The general summation of the attitude of 
the Government in this regard is contained 
in the last two pertinent paragraphs: 

“Because of the importance attached by 
the United States of America and Canada 
to the honoring of international under- 
takings in letter and in spirit, the govern- 
ment of Canada views with serious concern 
any possible impairment of agreements and 
undertakings relating to the Great Lakes 
basin. Furthermore, the alarms created by 
repeated proposals for diversion which in- 
evitably disturb the people and industry of 
Canada are a source of profound irritation 
to the relations between our two countries 
which we can ill afford. , 

“I am instructed, therefore, to express the 
hope of the government of Canada that, the 
United States of America will view this mat- 
ter with equal concern and will be able to 
give satisfactory assurances that unilateral 
action will not be taken which would im- 
peril the t regime of the waters in the 
Great basin and the status of the 
agreements and understandings to which I 
have referred.” 

Mr, Speaker. Would the Prime Minister 


perhaps modify his request so the letter will 


be printed as an appendix to Hansard? 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER. Yes. 

Mr. Speaker. Is the House agreeable to 
having this document printed as an appendix 
to Hansard today? 

Somer HONORABLE Members. Agreed. 

[For text.of document referred to above, 
see appendix.] 

Hon. L, B. Pearson (leader of the opposi- 
tion). Mr. Speaker, perhaps I could say a 
word with regard to this extremely important 
matter. I think the house will have learned 
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with satisfaction that a note in the terms 
which the Prime Minister just read has been, 
I think on April 9, presented to the U.S, Gov- 
ernment. It will be recalled that a note in 
not very strong terms was presented by the 
Canadian Government last year expressing 
our concern. This note of April 9 seems to 
be a much stronger one, and I think that is 
all to the good. . 

I believe I am right when I say that this 
note, however, presented on April 9, has been 
presented at a time when it is too late to in- 
fluence Congress which has, if I am not mis- 
informed, already taken action in this mat- 
ter. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it now remains 
for the President of the United States to pro- 
tect Canada’s rights in this matter by vetoing 
action which may have been taken by Con- 
gress. Perhaps if this note had been pre- 
sented earlier before congressional considera- 
tion had been given, it might not have been 
necessary to rely entirely on the President 
of the United States to protect our interests 
in this matter, 

However, the note has been presented and 
I hope it will have the effect it shculd have 
in preventing the United States from taking 
action which would be a breach of treaty 
arrangements between the two countries. 

Mr. H. W. Herrmce (Kootenay West). Mr. 
Speaker, on behalf of this group I want to 
say that we are extremely pleased to hear 
the statement of the Prime Minister with 
respect to this latest note. We are, also 
pleased to note that it is in stronger terms 
than any previous note. We support the 
Government in any effort it may take to 
protect Canadian interests. We in this group 
hope that the Congress of the United States 
will pay attention to this day's proceedings 
and note from the proceedings that Parlia- 
ment in this respect is unanimous. 

[From the House of Commons Appendix, Apr. 
16, 1959] 
CHICAGO DIVERSION—-CANADIAN NOTE TO 
UntTEep STATES 


[No. 184] 


THE CANADIAN EMBASSY, 
Washington, D.C., April 9, 1959. 

Sie: I have the honor, on instructions from 
my Government, to refer to proposals for leg- 
islation in the United States of America con- 
cerning an increase in the diversion of water 
from Lake Michigan through the Chicago 
drainage canal. It is noted that one proposal 
to this effect has been approved by the House 
of Representatives and will shortly be con- 
sidered by the Senate. During a period of 
many years there have been numerous oc- 
casions on which the Government of Canada 
has made representations to the Government 
of the United States of America with respect 
to proposals concerning the diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan out of the Great 
Lakes watershed at Chicago. 

Many of these representations have been 
directed toward particular proposals then un- 
der discussion by U.S. authorities. Because 
of the importance of the question, the Gov- 
ernment of Canada believes it timely to re- 
examine the considerations which it regards 
as most important concerning any proposals 
for additional diversion of water from the 
Great Lakes watershed. Accordingly, in order 
that there may be no misunderstanding as to 
the views of the Government of Canada, I 
have been instructed to bring the following 
considerations to your attention. 

Every diversion of water from the Great 
Lakes watershed qt Chicago inevitably de- 
creases the volume of water remaining in the 
basin for all purposes. The Government of 
Canada is opposed to any action which will 
have the effect of reducing the volume of 
water in the Great Lakes Basin. Careful in- 
quiry has failed to reveal any sources of 
water in Canada which could be added to the 
present supplies of the basin to compensate 
for further withdrawals in the United States 
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of America. The Government of Canada 
considers that many ts and under- 
standings between the United States of 
America and, Canada would be broken if 
unilateral action were taken to divert addi- 
tional water from the Great Lakes watershed 
at Chicago and directs attention to provisions 
of two treaties in particular: 

(a) The boundary waters treaty, 1909: 
The applicability of either article Il, para- 
graph 2 or article III of this treaty depends 
upon the interpretation of physical facts. 

If Lake Michigan physically flows into the 
boundary water Lake Huron, article II pre- 
serves to Canada the right to object to such 
a diversion which would be productive of 
material injury to the navigation interests in 
Canadian waters. 

If, as has been asserted by eminent U.S. 
jurists, article III of the treaty applies; no 
further diversion shall be made except with 
the approval of the International Joint Com- 
mission. 

(b) Niegara Treaty, 1950: This treaty allo- 
cates water for scenic and power purposes. 
The amount of water which shall be avail- 
able for these purposes is the total outflow 
from Lake Erie. The specific inclusion of 
certain added waters in article III of the 
treaty emphasizes the underlying assump- 
tion that existing supplies will continue un- 
abated. In addition to these treaty pro- 
visions, there is a further agreement of)far- 
reaching importance. Power development in 
the provinces of Ontario and Quebec is pre- 
dicted upon agreed criteria for regulation of 
the flows of the St. Lawrence River. The 
order of approval of the International Joint 
Commission of October 29, 1952, as supple- 
mented on July 2, 1956, and accepted by both 
our Governments, forms the basis for the 
construction and operation of the hydro- 
electric power installations in the interna- 
tional section of the St. Lawrence River. 
Criterion (a) of this order of approval as- 
sumes a continuous diversion out of the 
Great Lakes basin limited to the present 
3,100 cubic feet per second at Chicago. 

Navigation and commercial interests de- 
pend upon the maintenance of the basis 
upon which channel enlargements have been 
designed in order that vessels of deep 
draught may proceed with full load to and 
from the ports of the upper Great Lakes. 
Tn this connection I would refer to the fol- 
lowing matters: 


(a) The construction of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Legislation in the two countries 
and the several exchanges of notes concern- 
ing the construction and operation of the 
seaway now just completed are based on the 
assumption and understanding that there 
will not be unilateral action repugnant to 
the purposes of the legislation. Withdrawal 
of water from the Great Lakes basin would 
materially affect the operation of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway; 


(bv) Dredging. By agreement contained in 
the various exchanges of notes between the 
two countries, profiles have been prepared for 
the exeavation which has taken place or is 
about to take place in the International 
Rapids section of the river, in the Amherst- 
burg Channel, and in the St. Clair River. 
These agreements are based on the implied 
understanding that material changes would 
not be made in the volume of water available 
for navigation; 

(c) Newchannel. In an exchange of notes 
dated February 28, 1959, it has been agreed 
that a new channel should be constructed to 
eliminate the so-called southeast bend of 
the St. Clair River. The agreement by the 
Government of Canada to this proposal was 
based on the understanding that there would 
be no artificial interference with the present 
supplies of water. ~ 

Because of the importance attached by the 
United States of America and Canada to the 
honoring of international undertakings in 
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letter and in spirit, the Government of Can- 
ada views with serious concern any possible 
impairment of agreements and undertakings 
relating to the Great Lakes Basin, Further- 
more, the alarms created by repeated pro- 
posals for diversion which inevitably disturb 
the people and industry of Canada are a 
source of profound irritation to the relations 
between our two countries which we can ill 
afford. 

I am instructed, therefore, to express the 
hope of the Government of Canada that the 
United States of America will view this mat- 
ter with equal concern and will be able to 
give satisfactory assurances that unilateral 
action will not be taken which would imperil 
the present regime of the waters in the Great 
Lakes Basin and the status of the agreements 
and understandings to which I have referred. 

Please accept, sir, the renewed assurances 
of my highest consideration. 

A. D. P. HEENEY. 
[From the House of Commons Appendix, 
April 23, 1959] 
CHICAGO DIVERSION—MEETING BETWEEN PRIME 
MINISTER AND MEMBERs OF U.S. CONGRESS 


On the orders of the day: 

Hon. Lione. Cuevaerer (Laurier). May I di- 
rect a question to the Prime Minister. Will 
the Prime Minister be good enough to tell 
the house whether he received Senator Pau. 
Dove tas, of Illinois, this morning in order to 
discuss with him the question’ of the diver- 
sion of water from the Great Lakes Basin into 
the Chicago Drainage Canal; and would the 
Prime Minister say, if he met the Senator, 
what was the result of the interview? 

Right. Hon. J. G. Drerensaker (Prime 

Minister). The honorable member for Essex 
West also intended to ask this question. 
Some few days ago the U.S. Ambassador sug- 
gested that it might be possible for me to 
meet with U.S. Senator DoucLias and Con- 
gressman YATEs, one a Member of the Senate 
from Illinois and the other a Member of the 
House of Representatives, from the same 
State. They were here this morning and I 
met with them, though they were not here 
in any sense as an Official delegation because 
the suggestion had been made that the meet- 
ing might provide an opportunity for them 
to place before the Government the views 
which they hold respecting the bill which 
would provide for an additional diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan at Chicago. 
* I listened to the expression of their views 
and we had a very interesting talk together, 
but I may say without any equivocation that 
I was unable to offer them any hope that as 
a result of the expression of their views the 
known opposition of the Government of Can- 
ada to the bill would in any way be dimin- 
ished. 

That is clear enough, I think, to make it 
understandable to all that while I was very 
happy to meet with these gentlemen, their 
views did not alter the views expressed in 
the message to the Acting Secretary of State 
of the Winited States, sent by this Government 
on April 9. 





National Seashore Area on Padre Island, 
Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 
OF TEXAS r 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 17, 1959 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 


my -proposal to establish a-national sea- 
shore area on Padre Island in Texas has 


been widely discussed. 


July 17 


Therefore, I shall not relist its many 
attributes or the dangers of the beach 
being-closed to the public by private own- 
ership, but will simply request unani- 
mous consent to put into the Recorp at 
this time some of the comments of 
others. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald for 
Thursday, July 2, 1959, entitled “Shore- 
lineS OS,” 

I request unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial from the Corpus Christi, 
Tex., Caller for Saturday, June 13, 1959, 
entitled “Final Approval Is Urged on 
Beach and Park Bills.” 7 

In addition, I request unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial from the Beau- 
mont, Tex., Journal for Friday, June 26, 
1959, entitled “Public Should Always 
Have Easy Access to Beaches.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


{From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, July 2, 1959] 


SHORELINE SOS 


The Interior Department’s request for $15 
million to purchase and preserve 100,000 
acres of the Nation’s shorelines surely merits 
the support of Congress. Since the end of 
World War II private developers have been 
turning desirable shore lines into residential 
and commercial areas so rapidly that unless 
Congress acts soon the public may have ac- 
cess only to rocky ledges and dangerous 
beaches. 

The shoreline legislation, sponsored by 
Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, Democrat, 
Oregon, would authorize the-Government to 
establish three national seashores. Among 
areas recommended for preservation by the 
National Park Service are the great outer 
beach on Cape Cod, Padre Island off Texas 
on the gulf coast, a 23-mile stretch of sand 
dunes and caves in southern Oregon, and 
the Indiana dunes along Lake Michigan. 

Action is especially urgent if the striking 
Indiana dunes are to be saved. As Senator 
Dovuc.as points out in his letter; two steel 
companies are preparing to sweep the dunes 
away for an industrial site. The very least 
Congress can do is to enact the modest legis- 
lation Mr. Douctas is proposing to preserve 
these dunes from imminent destruction. 

Shorelines ought to be preserved for his- 
torical as well as recreational reasons. Man 
will probably never be able to duplicate the 
sweeping grandeur of many shorelines. 
These areas should be protected from com- 
mercialization so that succeeding genera- 
tions can.enjoy them in their natural and 
irreplaceable beauty. 


[From the Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller, June 
13, 1959] 
FINAL Approval Is URGED ON BEACH AND_PARK 
8 BILLS 

Corpus Christi and the entire coastal bend 
must watch with anxious concern the close 
race against Tuesday adjournment deadline 
to complete action on the legislative meas- 
ures to assure permanent public enjoyment 
of this area’s vast and varied seaside recrea- 
tional resources, 

This is a critical juncture in the coastal 
bend’s long-range development, an oppor- 
tunity that should not be delayed, and pos- 
sibly missed, by involvement in any other 
political business. The Governor and legis- 
lators have responded commendably to the 
urgency of the situation; it is now up to 
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them to demonstrate that they can serve the 
public interest by completing final action. 

The House passed a concurrent resolution 
to authorize the creation of a national sea- 
shore recreation area on Padre Island, in ac- 
cordance with the Yarborough bill now pend- 
ing in Congress. The Senate concurred Fri- 
day in granting that necessary legislative 
consent, The resolution amicably adjusts 
the Federal, State, local, and private inter- 
ests involved. Legislative approval opens 
the way for a park development that can 
make this one of the outstanding recreation 
spots in the Nation. 

The other pending measure is to remove 
any danger of public exclusion from the gulf 
beaches that could result from further inter- 
pretation of the recent Luttes case. Gover- 
nor Daniel opened the special session to this 
bill, and it has House favor. The Governor 
issued a ringing call for the preservation of 
the public rights and uses of the gulf beaches 
up to the vegetation line, which have been 
held by the State in trust for the people 
since the days of the republic. It is now up 
to the State senate to protect that Texas 
heritage. 

Nothing which the legislature has done or 
may do in the regular and one or more spe- 
cial sessions, including the taxing and spend- 
ing bills, are as important to the coastal 
bend as these recreation and conservation 
measures, which do not involve any State 
funds. They can give the people of this area 
a fonder memory of the 56th legislature than 
they are otherwise likely to have. 

[From the Beaumont (Tex.) Journal, June 
26, 1959] 
Pusiic SHouLp ALways Have Easy AccEss 
TO BEACHES 


In signing a resolution giving Congress 
consent to make Padre Island a national 
seashore area, Governor Daniel rightly rec- 
ognizes a growing need for public access to 
and use of Texas soil kissed by Gulf of Mex- 
ico waters. 

Development of Padre Island as a national 
park would not be setting a precedent. It 
would be following the trend started in an 
earlier and successful effort to save the Big 
Bend area for the public. 

The island, with one,of the longest and 
finest beaches on the coastline, would be an 
additional inducement to tourists from other 
States to visit and enjoy Texas every month 
in the year. ‘ 

Congressional action to make Padre a park, 
or seashore area, ought not to conflict with 
pending legislation aimed at keeping gulf- 
coast beaches open to the public. Actually, 
the Secretary of the Interior has asked Con- 
gress for money to buy only a part of the 
island. There probably would be room. left 
for sufficient private commercial develop- 
ments. 

The real danger in not doing something 
now about such coastal areas is the possible 
loss of them to commercial developers. Once 
they are developed and, so to speak, fenced 
in by such developers, the public could easily 
be made to pay through the nose to wet its 
toes in the gulf waters. 

This ought not to happen, 





Is There Equal Protection in Kentucky 
Coalfields? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial apeared in the Harlan Daily En- 
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terprise, a newspaper published in my 
congressional district, bearing the title 
“Is There Equal Protection in Kentucky 
Coalfields?” ‘The problem of law and 
order in some parts of southeastern Ken- 
tucky is such at the present time that I 
would like to help focus the attention of 
Congress on this serious situation now 
faced by our good citizens in some of my 
counties. Personally I do not have one 
single dime invested in any coal mine 
anywhere, but many law-abiding people 
in my district have actually invested 
their lifetime savings in various coal- 
producing properties. They deserve to 
have their property protected and all our 
people, whether rich or poor, black or 
white, union or nonunion, believing or 
unbelieving, deserve to have life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness without 
molestation of lawbreakers or peace de- 
stroyers. The editorial is as follows: 


Is THERE EQUAL PROTECTION IN KENTUCKY 
COALFIELDS? 


There are times when it becomes difficult 
for even the most firm believers in the due 
process of law through the courts and regu- 
latory bodies of our Government to hold fast 
in their beliefs. 

Certainly the thinking people of eastern 
Kentucky today must be wondering what has 
happened to the fundamental principles on 
which our Government was founded that 
guaranteed the protection of private prop- 
erty. For the coal industry in eastern Ken- 
tucky apparently no longer has such protec- 
tion. 

Coal tipples, coal augers, and railroad 
bridges have been destroyed and three lives 
have been wiped out since the coal strike 
began March 9. The property loss alone runs 
into hundreds of thousands of dollars, and 
who can claim to place a value on the lost 
lives? 

The eastern Kentucky coal operators and 
the railroad have based their hopes for pro- 
tection of their property on the Federal 
courts and the National Labor Relations 
Board. And that is only proper. 

But what has been the result of action 
taken by these governing bodies? Right on 
the heels of the NLRB’s second postpone- 
ment of their hearing on the operators’ com- 
plaints against the United Mine Workers, a 
coal auger and shovel were dynamited in 
Perry County. The NLRB claims that pres- 
ent court orders will maintain the status 
quo. Does the status quo mean more coal 
tipples, augers, and railroad bridges de- 
stroyed? Does the status quo mean more 
lives uselessly lost? ‘That is the only logical 
assumption based on the situation as it has 
existed for the past 4 months and the NLRB’s 
statement. 

Delay after delay, through postponement, 
of any final action by either the Federal 


.court or the NLRB has practically voided any 


protection of private property that these 
sources can give, even though the Federal 
court has granted an injunction against 
union violence. 


Does the NLRB realize that most of the 
financial losses now being suffered in the coal 
fields are losses that cannot be replaced? 
Does the NLRB realize that many coal op- 
erators can no longer insure their property 
against losses by fire or violence? Does the 
NLRB realize that many insurance com- 
panies will no longer write such insurance 
and are in fact actually cancelling many 
policies covering coal mining porperty? 
These insurance compaines realize what has 
been apparent for some time in eastern 
Kentucky, that coal operators’ property is 
not adequately protected under any form 
of law enforcement and that to insure this 
property is to run too great a financial risk 
for even the largest insurance companies. 
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Our Nation's laws also guarantee the pro- 
tec-right to negotiate contracts without fear 
of intimidation or violence from any source. 
A casual look at the records will show that 
these rights are zealously enforced by the 
courts and regulatory bodies of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Our Nation’s laws also guarantee the pro- 
tection of private property and they do not 
require that management must accept every 
union demand made to them. The thought 
that.comes to mind in view of the present 
situation is this: 

Are private property holders in the eastern 
Kentucky coal fields receiving equal pro- 
tection under the law due them from our 
courts and regulatory groups? If not, 
where lies the future of eastern Kentucky, 
and the Nation? 





Statement of Representative L. H. Foun- 
tain Before House Committee on Agri- 
culture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I should like to include 
the statement of Representative L. H. 
Fountain, chairman of the Government 
Operations Subcommittee, which was 
presented to the House Committee on 
Agriculture at this morning’s session. 
While Representative FouNTAIN was un- 
able to personally deliver this statement, 
it was capably presented and elaborated 
upon by chief counsel for the subcommit- 
tee, Mr: James Naughton. 

The facts contained in this statement 
are extremely pertinent to the general 
farm program and to the fiscal responsi- 
bility of the United States Government. 
I commend Representative Fountain for 
releasing this information, and believe 
that as his subcommittee continues to 
investigate in the matters outlined in this 
statement, the Congress will be better ap- 
prised of the situation, so that corrective 
legislation may be undertaken where 
necessary. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
PRESENTED TO HousE COMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURE, JULY 17, 1959 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the invitation extended 
by the chairman to present this statement. 

I strongly endorse the extension of Public 
Law 480. This legislation has been of great 
value in providing needed food and fiber to 
friendly nations of the world and at the same 
time helping to dispose of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities by increasing exports. In 
view of the prospect of continued agricul- 
tural surpluses in the future and a continued 
need for these commodities by countries 
which are not in a position to pay for them 
in doHars, I believe it essential that the pro- 
grams authorized under Public Law 480 be 
continued. 

On the whole, I think that Public Law 480 
provides appropriate authority for carrying 
out its stated purposes. I hope and trust, 
however, that the Agriculture Committee 
will give careful attention to the provisions 
of this complex legislation in order to ascer- 
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tain whether improvements can and should 
be made. 

As you may know, I am chairman of the 
Government Operations Subcommittee which 
has responsibility for inquiring into the ac- 
tivities of the Department of Agriculture 
with respect to economy and efficiency. This 
subcommittee is condutting a comprehensive 
investigation of the operations of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. As a part of this 
investigation, we are presently giving partic- 
ular attention to Government financing of 
surplus agricultural commodity exports un- 
der title I of Public Law 480. Because of the 
complicated nature and tremendous size of 
this program, the subcommittee’s investiga- 
tion will not be completed for some time. In 
view of your present consideration of the 
program, however, I think it is advisable to 
call your attention to some of the informa- 
tion developed in our investigation. Since 
the subcommittee’s investigation has not 
been concluded, I want to stress that my 
comments at this time represent my personal 
views as a Member of Congress and are not 
intended to express the official position of the 
subcommittee. 

Title I agreements under Public Law 480, 
as you know, are negotiated through diplo- 
matic channels between the U.S. Govern- 
ment and foreign nations. Under the agree- 
ments, the Department of Agriculture makes 
available a specified dollar credit for financ- 
ing of exports of designated surplus agricul- 
tural commodities. The foreign government 
itself either uses the dollars to finance im- 
ports, or authorizes private importers to 
make use of the dolars for this purpose. Im- 
porting countries or firms make their own 
arrangements with exporting firms in the 
United States for purchase of the designated 
commodity. As soon as the exporter loads 
the commodity on board ship he submits a 
copy of his sales invoice, along with copies 
of the bill of lading, to a designated bank 
(usually in New York) and is immediately 
paid the face amount of the invoice by the 
bank. The bank, in turn, is immediately 
reimbursed for this payment by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The importing coun- 
try or firm pays the agreed price-in local 
currency to a designated bank in the im- 
porting country, where it becomes available 
for use by the U.S. Government. A large 
proportion of the funds developed through 
title I transactions has been loaned back to 
the importing country. 

In title I transactions, CCC pays out dol- 
lars for foreign currency at an agreed ex- 
change rate. In some cases the agreed ex- 
change rate has been more favorable than 
the free market rate. In order to prevent 
title I transactions from being used to con- 
vert foreign currency into dolars at a profit, 
Department of Agriculture regulations 
specify that the exporter’s sale price must 
not exceed the prevailing range of export 
market prices. Each transaction is reviewed 
by the Department to ascertain whether it is 
in compliance with the price regulation and 
@ claim is supposed to be made against the 
exporter if the price is excessive. The ICA 
also conducts price review on section 402 
transactions. 

From the begining of the title I program 
in 1954 until June 30, 1959, title I agreements 
were negotiated covering commodities with 
an export market value of more than $3.3 
billion, Actual shipments during the same 
period amount to nearly $3 billion. About 
$2 billion more has been expended to finance 
exportation of surplus commodities for 
foreign currencies under programs author- 
ized by sections 550 and 402 of the Mutual 
Security Act and administered by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration and 
its predecessor agencies. Procedures used 
under these are similar in most 
respects to those used under title L. 


Transactions under title I have been han- 
died, almost without exception, through pri- 
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vate exporting firms. However, the com- 
modities shipped usually either come from 
stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
or are subsidized for export by that agency. 
In some instances, commodities which are 
neither held in inventory nor supported by 
CCC—such as evaporated milk and poultry— 
have been authorized for export under title I 
upon a finding by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture that they were in surplus. 

Although exact figures are not available, 
our investigation indicates that a compara- 
tively small number of firms have received 
the bulk of Government funds expended to 
finance exports under title I. I would esti- 
mate, on the basis of preliminary informa- 
tion, that less than 10 firms have probably 
received at least half of the billions of dol- 
lars expended by CCC and ICA to finance 
commodity exports in the last 5 years. If 
grain shipments only are considered, I would 
judge that 5 large firms probably handled 
more than half of the Government financed 
shipments. A number of the largest firms, 
incidentally, although incorporated in this 
country, are essentially worldwide commod- 
ity traders owned or controlled by foreign 
interests. 

I should like to call the attention of the 
Agriculture Committee to certain areas of 
weakness or possible weakness in the manner 
in which the Department of Agriculture is 
administering the title I program. Ordi- 
narily I would prefer to wait until our in- 
vestigation was completed before making any 
comments, but at your chairman’s request, I 
am calling these matters to your attention at 
this time in view of your current study of the 
title I program. I want to stress that any 
critical comments I might make concerning 
the manner in which the program is being 
administered should not be interpreted as 
opposition to the program itself, since I 
strongly support its continuation. 

Congress has a difficult task in trying to 
ascertain whether the title I program is be- 
ing administered effectively and economi- 
cally and whether changes should be made. 
This job is made even more difficult, in my 
opinion, by the failure of the Department of 
Agriculture to provide Congress with com- 
plete and unslanted information concerning 
the manner in which the program is work- 
ing. This situation is certainly not limited 
to the title I program and, human nature 
being what it is, perhaps it is too much to 
expect the Department to voluntarily dis- 
close program weaknesses while it is claim- 
ing accomplishments. I have noticed, how- 
ever, as I’m sure you have, that the Depart- 
ment is plentifully supplied with favorable 
information which it disseminates widely. 

On the other hand, even though the De- 
partment may be aware of things that are 
wrong with a program, a congressional com- 
mittee will seldom receive this information 
unless it really digs for it. And when we do 
request information which might disclose 
waste or poor administration, the Depart- 
ment sometimes either takes an unreason- 
ably long time to release it or even tries to 
refuse it altogether. 

I have learned through experience, also, 
that reports which are furnished by the De- 
partment do not always give a complete and 
fully informative picture. For example, our 
subcommittee has been receiving for some 
time what we presumed were copies of all 
agreements signed under title I. During the 
course of our current investigation, how- 
ever, we learned that the published agree- 
ments furnished to congressional committees 
are not always complete. According to the 
testimony of Agriculture Department wit- 
nesses, important parts of agreements are 
sometimes contained in separate documents 
which are kept secret. No notice is given in 
the published agreements that they are not 
complete. 


The basic weakness in the administration 
of title I program, I believe, is the apparent 
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failure of responsible officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to appreciate the value 
of a dollar and to take ordinary common- 
sense precautions in spending the taxpayers’ 
money. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation buys 
and sells billions of dollars worth of com- 
modities every year. Its inventory is larger 
than the combined total inventories of the 
five largest U.S. industrial corporations. An 
increase or decrease of a fraction of a per- 
cent in operating costs means literally mil- 
lions of dollars to the taxpayers. 

Officials of private corporations many times 
smaller than the CCC are, I am sure, con- 
stantly on the alert to make savings or addi- 
tional profits for their stockholders. They 
keep closely informed about their operations 
in order to insure that there are no unnec- 
essary or wasteful expenditures and that 
sales are not- made below the market price. 
No one expects a Government agency to be 
run as a profit-making organization or ex- 
actly like a private business, but the Gov- 
ernment’s business should be conducted as 
carefully as a prudent private businessman 
would conduct his own operations. 

Unfortunately, this is not always true of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. Too 
often congressional investigations have 
shown instances of waste and carelessness in 
the operation of the CCC. Moreover, in most 
of these cases, those in charge of the CCC 
apparently either did not know or did not 
care what was going on, because it was ob- 
vious that government money was being 
wasted. As an example, our investigation of 
CCC activities revealed that dry milk sold 
by CCC for less than 10 cents per pound had 
been resold to the Army for 34 cents per 
pound. The documents provided to CCC as 
proof of export showed clearly that the milk 
was being resold to another Government 
agency at more than triple the CCC sale 
price. Yet, so far as I know, no CCC official 
ever questioned these transactions until af- 
ter the subcommittee investigation. 

Since 1954, the International Cooperation 
Administration and its predecessors have 
spent about $2 billion to finance exportation 
by private firms of surplus agricultural com- 
modities for foreign currency. A very sub- 
stantial portion of .-these commodities came 
from CCC stocks and much of the remainder 
was subsidized for export by CCC. The sub- 
committee’s investigation has developed evi- 
dence of extremely large margins, in some 
cases, between the price at which CCC sold 
commodities and the price at which ICA 
financed the identical commodities for ex- 
port. For example, CCC sold 7,000 tons of 
broken rice at an average price of about $38 
per ton; ICA paid’ $58 per ton to have the 
same rice shipped overseas, a difference of 
more than $100,000 on just one transaction. 
Yet the head of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, when asked whether there was 
coordination between CCC and ICA with re- 
spect to prices, testified: “I don’t know why 
there should be,” and went on to say that as 
long as an exporter got the commodity pur- 
chased from CCC out of the country within 
the specified time “that is all we are inter- 
ested in.” 


It is bad enough that CCC officials have 
never been interested in comparing their 
sales prices with the prices at which ICA 
was financing export of the same commodi- 
ties. What is even worse is that CCC of- 
ficials have seldom even compared their sales 
prices with the prices at which their own 
agency was financing the identical com- 
modities for export. 

_The Department of Agriculture does con- 
duct a price review on transactions it 
finances, and that portion of ,the price 
which exceeds the prevailing r. of ex- 
port market prices is ineligible for financing. 
However, price review procedures leave much 
to be desired. The subcommittee’s investi- 
gation disclosed that the Department of 
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Agriculture relies primarily upon competi- 








~ tion to keep prices at reasonable levels. 


However, selection of importers is left en- 
tirely to the discretion of the foreign gov- 
ernment concerned; the Department has no 
procedures designed to insure that exporters 
are selected on a fair and competitive basis. 
Furthermore, many so-called sales are be- 
tween two branches of the same worldwide 
firm; a situation in which competition ob- 
viously is not a factor. Affiliated firms, in 
fact, might often be tempted to increase 
prices, rather than decrease them, in order 
to exchange foreign currency into dollars at 
a favorable rate. 

Even if competition.did give reasonable as- 
surance that prices were not excessive—and 
I do not think it does—the Department of 
Agriculture’s dependence on it would still 
be an abdication of the Department’s own 
responsibility for assuring wise and careful 
expenditure of public funds. 

The Department of Agriculture bases its 
price review on a comparison of the price 
charged by the exporter with the “prevailing 
range of market prices” on the date of the 
sale. However, with the exception of cot- 
ton, the Department has no knowledge of a 
sale until weeks or months later when banks 
which have made payment to exporters apply 
to CCC for reimbursement. At that time a 
statement by the exporter as to the date the 
sale was made is submitted. Since the price 
of the commodity concerned may vary con- 
siderably between the alleged contract date 
and the date CCC receives notice of the 
transaction, there is an obvious opportunity 
for submission of false contract dates in 
order to justify otherwise excessive prices. 
Furthermore, under this system, a firm could 
make a contract with a subsidiary to be fi- 
nanced by CCC and then back out without 
penalty in the event an increase in the price 
of the commodity made it more profitable 
to sell elsewhere. 

At the time the price review is made, CCC 
funds have already been paid out to banks 
which in turn have paid the exporters. Thus, 
if excessive prices are discovered, it 1s neces- 
sary to attempt to collect claims rather than 
simply withholding payments. Although 
CCC has authorized banks to pay out several 
billion dollars on its behalf,.it has specifically 
released banks from liability in the event 
they make payments to companies furnishing 
price review documents which are incom- 
plete or obviously irregular. 

The Department of Agriculture does not 
have—or at least did not have when our 
investigation began—uniform price review 
procedures. Instead these procedures vary 
from commodity to commodity. They are set 
forth in letters and telegrams issued ‘by dif- 
ferent commodity divisions, and are not 
available in compiled form. There is little, 
if any, centralized control over the price re- 
view procedures—in fact, the subcommittee 
made a diligent inquiry concerning cotton 
price review and was unable to find any 
official in Washington who would admit to 
knowing what those procedures were, let 
alone how they were working. 

Even though CCC and ICA were both con- 
ducting price reviews on the same kind’ of 
transactions involving the same firms and 
the same commodities, their procedures 
varied widely and we found no evidence that 
either agency had ever made any attempt 
to coordinate such procedures. 

The subcommittee found that personnel 
making grain price reviews had instructions 
not to file claims even where they determined 
that prices were excessive, unless the price 
exceeded the average market price by a speci- 
fied tolerance of as much as 4 cents per 
bushel. This tolerance was made known 
to the grain trade, and the subcommittee has 
evidence that the trade took advantage of 
this knowledge. 

Cotton price review, until after the sub- 
committee’s investigation, was apparently 
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based on the domestic price of cotton, even 
though CCC was selling cotton for export at 
prices at least $30 per bale lower. The head 
of the New Orleans Commodity Office, which 
handles cotton price review operations, ad- 
mitted that their procedures were “pretty 


The Department of Agriculture has little 
real assurance, particularly with respect to 
cotton, that the quality and quantity of a 
commodity financed is actually delivered to 
the importer. The Department has financed 
exportation of more than 3 million bales of 
cotton at a cost of over $500 million. How- 
ever, unless it was specifically requested by 
the importer, to the best of our knowledge 
rione of this cotton was inspected by the De- 
partment to make sure it was the quality it 
was represented to be. The subcommittee 
has found a number of instances where cot- 
ton purchased from the CCC was resold un- 
der Public Law 480 as a much higher quality. 
In one case, for example, the General Ac- 
counting Office traced 206 bales of cotton 
sold to an exporter for about $95 a bale. 
The exporter claimed that the cotton was a 
lower grade than represented in the CCC 
catalogue and received an average refund of 
about $20 per bale, making the cost per bale 
to the exporter approximately $75. The same 
cotton was then sold under Public Law 480 
as a much higher grade, and CCC financed 
this transaction at a price of $124 per bale, 
a@ gross margin of $49 per bale. The head of 
the New Orleans Commodity Office told the 
subcommittee that he had recommended 
that CCC inspect all cotton being financed 
under Public Law 480 but that the cotton 
trade opposed this and his recommendation 
was not adopted. 

At the request of the “trade,” Department 
of Agriculture regulations provide that 
claims for excessive pricing on title I trans- 
actions will be made within 90 days or not 
at all. This, in effect, means that the De- 
partment has adopted an administrative 
statute of limitations of only 3 months— 
many times shorter than the legal limita- 
tions provided for Government claims. The 
advantages to the trade are obvious, but it is 
dificult to see any benefit to the taxpayers. 
Agriculture Department witnesses claimed 
the provision was necessary to relieve the 
companies of burdensome preservation of 
records. However, it is interesting to note 
that the International Cooperation Adminis- 


‘tration, which deals with the same firms on 


the same type of transactions under section 
402, has no such ,arbitrary limitation on 
claims. Most of its claims, in fact, are made 
after the 90-day period has passed. 

It is interesting, also, to compare the rec- 
ords of the Department of Agriculture and 
the ICA with respect to claims collected. 
Even though ICA procedures were far from 
adequate, that agency collected $1.6 million 
in claims on some $383 million in transac- 
tions examined. Nearly 80 percent, by value, 
of the claims filed were collected, and only 
about 20 percent were withdrawn or still 
pending. CCC, on the other hand, examined 
transactions totaling well over $1 billion and 
filed 155 claims- amounting to $1,207,000. 
Only 12 claims, totaling $24,000, or 2 per- 
cent, were collected. 
amounting to $202,000, or 23 percent, were 
still pending, and 77 claims, totaling $901,- 
000, or 74 percent, were withdrawn. CCC 
Officials had no comment to make concern- 
ing this comparison. 

Although some refunds have been made 
as a@ result of complaints by importers, to 


I am sure you have noticed, as I have, 
an apparent tendency on the part of the 
Department of Agriculture to try to excuse 
with private firms which result 
in waste of the taxpayers’ money on the 
that Congress directed the Depart- 
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Sixty-six claims, 
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ment to utilize private channels of trade and 
therefore it had no alternative. 

I think this kind of excuse is completely 
invalid. 

It is quite true that Congress has stated, 
on numerous occasions, that private chan- 








- nels of trade should be utilized “to the maxi- 


mum extent practicable.” This is not, how- 
ever, a mandatory directive to use private 
firms under any and all circumstances. It 
simply expresses, in my opinion, the inten- 
tion of Congress that private firms should be 
utilized whenever such firms are in a posi- 
tion to provide necessary services at a reason- 
able cost. On the other hand, the interpreta- 
tion which the Department appears at times 
to be suggesting, would mean that Congress 
intended to require the use of private firms 
to provide unnecessary services at excessive 
costs. I doubt that you will find many Mem- 
bers of Congress who would take that posi- 
tion, particularly when some of the major 
beneficiaries of such a policy would not even 
be U.S. owned firms. 

I think the intention of Congress is well 
expressed in the following language adopted 
by the Foreign Affairs Committee without 
dissent in its report on the Mutual Security 
Act a few weeks ago: 

“The committee desires to emphasize that 
language’ in the act with respect to use of 
private channels of trade ‘to the maximum 
extent practicable’ should not be construed 
as a mandate that private trade channels be 
used under any and all circumstances with- 
out consideration of the cost to the American 
taxpayer. It should be clear, under any 
reasonable interpretation of the law, that 
ICA is not required to finance exportation 
and sale for foreign currencies of surplus 
agricultural commodities in a manner which 
results in excessive costs to the taxpayers. 
Questions of efficiency and economy should 
be carefully considered in determining 
whether and how it is practicable to use pri- 
vate channels of trade in particular trans- 
actions.” 

I could place more credence in the Depart- 
ment’s apparent contention that it has been 
forced to waste money because it was obliged 
to follow the policy of Congres if it had not 
been for some past experience with the De- 
partment on this very point. You may re- 
call the cheese cases which our subcommit- 
tee investigated some time ago. In them, the 
Department bought cheese and butter and 
immediately resold it to the same companies 
at a lower price without ever moving it, sénd- 
ing the companies involved checks for the 
difference in prices totaling more than $2 
million. Our subcommittee concluded that 
these weird transactions were not in ac- 
cordance with the law. Our conclusion was 
supported by the Comptroller General, the 
Attorney General, and the decisions of every 
Federal judge who ruled on the resulting 
court cases. To the best of my knowledge, 
however, the Department of Agriculture still 
maintains that it had a perfact right to do 
what it did. 

In the present situation, I might note that 
Agriculture Department officials testified 
that they felt that Congress intended any 
benefits resulting from use of private trade 
channels should accrue to U.S. firms. Yet 
the Department’s regulations are so loose 
that these officials had to admit that if Am- 
torg, the Russian state trading agency, were 
incorporated in New York it would qualify 
as a US. firm. 

It would hardly seem appropriate, more- 
over, for.the Department to contend that 
there is a mandatory directive to use private 
trade channels in all cases since the Depart- 
ment has made direct Government to Gov- 
ernment sales on at least a few occasions. 

I should like to emphasize that I would 
personally like to see commercial exports 
expended and the role of government re- 
duced, wherever this is possible on a sound 
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basis. One of the most important purposes 
of Public Law 480 is to stimulate and fa- 
cilitate the expansion of foreign trade in 
agricultural commodities. Although many 
studies have been made, if the Department 
has conducted a really objective and critical 
analysis of the foreign trade situation with 
a view to permanent expansion of commer- 
cial agricultural exports, it has not come to 
my attention. I am sorry this has not been 
done, because we need to be accurately in- 
formed about our export situation. We need 
to know whether our activities have really 
expanded exports with some hope of contin- 
uation or whether what we think are mar- 
kets will disappear the moment we stop fi- 
nancing shipments. 

We need to distinguish, in my opinion, be- 
tween exports that are essentially govern- 
ment-aided commercial shipments and ex- 
ports which are essentially gifts to foreign 
countries without real prospect of develop- 
ing markets. It is easy to see the benefit to 
the national economy which can result from 
Government assistance in developing com- 
mercial merkets. Most of us would agree, 
also, that gifts of surplus commodities to 
less fortunate nations generally have been 
and are desirable. However, it would be dif- 
ficult to justify unnecessary dollar expendi- 
tures to channel what are essentially gifts 
through private firms, 

I have been able to cover only a very small 
part of the information developed in our in- 
vestigation. I am sure no one needs to re- 
mind you of the complicated nature and vast 
extent of the title I program. Our subcom- 
mittee will do its best to prepare a compre- 
hensive and objective report on this subject, 
but it will be many months before we can 
complete our investigation. 

In order to be as helpful as possible at this 
time, I should like to make the following 
recommendations representing, of course, my 
personal opinions rather than the official po- 
sition of the subcommittee. They are neces- 
sarily based on preliminary and sometimes 
incomplete information. In some cases, also, 
the Department may already have begun cor- 
rective action as a result of our investigation. 
As you will note, all of these recommenda- 
tions could be carried out by the Department 
of Agriculture and other agencies concerned 
without additional legislation. I want to 
make it clear that the matters I have crit- 
icized are not due, so far as I have observed, 
to Public Law 480 itself but to the regula- 
tions adopted by the Department and the 
manner in which the program has been oper- 
@ted under those regulations. 

In my opinion, the most important single 
step that can be taken to insure greater 
economy and efficiency in the operation of 
the title I program is for Department of Agri- 
culture officials to inform themselves com- 
pletely about their operations and to take 

*commonsense precautions to see that they 
are getting a dollar’s worth of value for every 
dollar they spend. I would specifically rec- 
ommend that the Department of Agriculture: 

I. Take immediate action to improve co- 
ordination between the various Federal 
agencies having responsibilities with respect 
to exportation of agricultural commodities. 

TI. Make a thorough study of present 
methods of administering programs for Gov- 
ernment financed exports of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities, with the view of obtain- 
ing greater economy and efficiency in such 
programs. Such a study should include 
consideration of: 

(a) What services are performed by com- 
panies participating in title I transactions 
where the commodities involved come from 
CCC stocks or are subsidized by CCC. The 
study should ascertain whether the services 
performed are necessary, whether the cost to 
the taxpayefs is reasonable, and whether it 
would be more desirable to compensate firms 
performing necessary services as brokers or 
agents rather than as entrepreneurs. 
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(b) Whether the present method of al- 
lowing banks to make payments on behalf 
of CCC without opportunity for prior audit 
properly protects the public interest. 

III. Strengthen CCC price review and 
claims regulations and procedures, includ- 
ing: 

(a) Requiring exporters to furnish con- 
tract information (such as quality, terms 
of payment, delivery terms and any other 
data which might affect the price) on the 
date the contract is made in the case of all 
large transactions. 

(b) Taking adequate steps to insure that 
the quality and quantity of commodities de- 
livered in title I transactions are in accord- 
ance with the quality and quantity financed. 

(c) Comparing prices at which CCC sells 
commodities with the prices at which it 
finances commodities to insure that margins 
are reasonable. 

(ad) Eliminating the arbitrary tolerance 
now being allowed before making claims on 
grain transactions. 

(e) Eliminating the arbitrary 90-day lim- 
itation on claims. 

The above suggestions are, of course, not 
intended to cover all aspects of CCC financ- 
ing of commodity exports, but simply to 
bring some of the more important points 
to the attention of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee. I will be glad to provide any further in- 
formation I have that may be helpful to the 
committee. 





About That Housing Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the July 9, 1959, edi- 
tion of the Coos Bay (Oreg.) World. 
Executive Editor Forest W. Amsden 
makes some astute observations and 
suggestions: 


PIcKING UP THE PIECES 


Although President Eisenhower's veto of 
the housing bill is easy to deplore, such 
action won't do housing much good. The 
bili has been vetoed and barring a miracle, 
Congress will not override the President’s 
objections. 

Politically, there can be no recriminations. 
The people of the Nation, and the people 
of Oregon for that matter, have twice placed 
this administration in power and presum- 
ably knew the administration's philosophy in 
doing it. The housing bill veto is typical 
of that philosophy. 

An attempt™to override the veto should 
be made even though it is doomed to fail- 
ure, After that, Congress must try to pick 
up the pieces and rescue a number of essen- 
tial programs—provided for in the Presiden- 
tially rejected bill—in new legislation before 
this session ends. 

Shortness of time before the fall recess 
makes it unlikely that a basic or compre- 


hensive bill can be drawn and passed which 


would meet the Eisenhower requests. How- 
ever, legislation can be passed to, for in- 
stance, rescue the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration from a situation which finds it 
running out of authorization to insure 
mortgages. 

Withdrawal of FHA from the field of mort- 
gage insurance, even temporarily, would be 
a@ severe blow to homebuilding, on which 
this area is so dependent. With clouds of 
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a soft market already on the horizon, fail- 
ure to increase FHA authorizations might 
prove to be a disaster. 





The Importance of the Dairy Herd Im- 
provement and Sire Proving Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, next year 
when the Department of Agriculture pre- 
pare its budget and the Appropriations 
Committees of both Houses consider 
agriculture appropriations, I hope that a 
vitally important program of importance 
to dairy farmers will be given proper 
funds to insure continued and improved 
service to agriculture. 

I am referring to the dairy herd im- 
provement and sire proving program. 
This program performs a real service to 
dairy farmers. It gives farmers essen- 
tial information that can mean more net 
income. It is a true cooperative pro- 
gram between the Federal Govern- 
ment, State governments, and the dairy 
farmers themselves. 


At this time, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to insert in the REecorp a recent editorial 
from Hoard’s Dairyman magazine on the 
subject and a statement from the Na- 
tional Milk Producers’ Association to a 
Senate committee: 


More RELIABLE SirE Proors 


Dairymen now have 1,600,000 cows being 
tested for milk production. Last year they 
invested over $8 million in this extremely 
important herd improvement service. 

But the testing of the individual cow for 
feeding, management, and culling informa- 
tion provides only part of the benefits which 
accrue through our D.H.1.A. program. Of 
great importance is the use of these records 
for proving dairy sires. 

As each record on a cow is completed, a 
report is sent to the State D.H.1A. office 
where records are checked and forwarded to 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Dairy Cattle 
Research Branch. Here calculations are 
made to prove sires, quickly and accurately, 
so that the best sires may be discovered and 
used to greatest possible benefit during their 
productive lives. 


Last fall we reported in these columns that 
an estimated 80 to 40 percent of today’s 
sire proofs may be misleading. Too often 
the proofs have measured the man rather 
than the sire. In other words, the quality 
of feeding and management had more in- 
fluence on the daughters’ records than did 
the transmitting ability of the sire. The 


‘effort currently being made is to try to 


eliminate the environmental influences. 

We reported how electronic machines can 
calculate and print reliable sire proofs al- 
most instantaneously. They can do calcu- 
lations and come up with reports which are 
practically impossible to do with manual 
labor. To prove this statement, it is only 
necessary to report that a new electronic 
machine now available can make over 6 
million digit calculations per minute, 

Because this equipment is available in the 
department, the service to dairying can be 
provided at a very low cost. The equipment 
cannot be used,-however, because the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture has not asked the Con® 
gress for the necessary funds to transfer the 
present records over to the machines. 

The department has not requested these 
funds in spite of the fact that its own Dairy 
Research Advisory Committee, for the last 
3 or 4 years, has given first priority rec- 
ommendation to expanding and improving 
the D.H.1LA. activity. In addition, such or- 
ganizations as the American Dairy Science 
Association, the National Milk Producers 
Federation, the National Association of Arti- 
ficial Breeders, and many other groups have 
requested U.S. Department of Agriculture 
to provide more adequate support for this 
work. It is difficult to understand how 
greater evidence could be accumulated to 
justify the merit of the change to the use 
of these highly efficient machines. 

To convert to electronic equipment the 
first year will cost $150,000. Thereafter, the 
cost will be somewhat less. If this sire prov- 
ing work were done with present equipment 
and manually, the cost would be at least 
$275,000 annually and the proofs would still 
not be reliable because it would be physically 
impossible for people to do manually what 
the machines can do so quickly. Because the 
electronic equipment is already available 
through the Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice, the per-hour cost of using this equip- 
ment would be less than one-half the normal 
per-hour cost to the dairy research branch. 

We hope the Congress will use better judg- 
ment in approving a U.S. Department of 
Agriculture budget than the department did 
in preparing it and submitting it to Congress. 


COOPERATIVE DAIRY Herp IMPROVEMENT AND 
SrrE PROVING PROGRAM 


We respectfully direct the committee’s at- 
tention to the fact that funds available for 
this program have remained at a static level 
for several years with provision being made 
only to meet Federal employees’ pay increases 
authorized by the Congress. We believe the 
significance of this program to dairy farmers 
‘plus the increased demands made on it war- 
rant the action of this committee and the 
Congress to approve additional funds for 
program operations. 

The cooperative dairy herd improvement 
and sire proving program performs a real 
service to dairy farmers. It gives farmers 
information that can mean more net income. 
It is truly a cooperative program among Fed- 
eral and State Governments and dairy farm- 
ers. The bulk of the cost is borne by the 
dairy farmer participants. It is estimated 
that of a total program cost of $8 million in 
1958, some $300,000 were Federal funds and 
about $500,000 were from State funds. The 
remainder came from dairy farmers. The 
success of the program, however, depends 


- greatly on the processing of the data received 


by the U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
the dissemination of this data to farmers. 

The basic data on individual cow perform- 
ance is collected by D.H.I.A. supervisors and 
forwarded to the State colleges. The col-. 
leges in turn forward this information to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. This data 
is processed to determine the production per- 
formance of daughters of individual bulls. 
This performance is then*compared with the 
performance of the dams to determine sire 
proving. Such proving can indicate the 
bulls of superior transmitting lines. This is 
the information that dairy farmers and arti- 
ficial breeding associations use in their breed- 
ing programs. This information, together 
with other data available from D.H.1.A., helps 
farmers adjust their herd management to 
assure best possible income return. 

The economic significance of information 
through D.H.I.A. to individual dairy pro- 
ducers can best be illustrated by the follow- 
ing table based on D.H.I.A. information 
gathered in 1957. The table shows the re- 
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lationship among the level of production to 
feed and other costs and income: 

















Level of production Feed | Total { Net re- 
costs | costs | turns 

4,000 pounds .....--.------.-- $115 $232 eH 
6,100 pounds........-.---.---- 143 286 31 
8,000 pounds..........--....-. 168 336 64 
a 180 360 76 
12,000 pounds_-_....------..... 194 388 111 

- 14,000 pounds-_.......-.-.---.- . 215 430 153 





The problem we face and the one we ask 
the committee to give its attention is the 
threat to the success of the DHIA program 
unless steps are taken to make it possible for 


‘Yhe U.S. Department of Agriculture to par- 


ticipate fully in the program by cutting down 
the time lapse between receipt of data and 
publication of results. At the present time 
this lapse is estimated between 10 and 12 
months. This is inordinately long. The 
solution to the problem is quite simple and 
calls for a minimum cash outlay. An in- 
crease of some $150,000 in the Department's 
budget request for DHIA will make pos- 
sible the mechanization of data processing 
to the point where up to date and more com- 
plete sire proving information can be placed 
in the hands of dairy farmers in reasonable 
time to be useful. 





More Fizzles 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include an editorial from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, 
June 17, 1959. I commend it to the at- 
tention of the Members of the House: 


MorRE FizzLes 


It has been obvious for some time that 
this country is making very little headway 
in overcoming the Russian lead in earth 
satellites and ballistic missiles. But the fatl- 
ure yesterday of the latest American satellite 
lauriching together with the fifth successive 
fizzle of an Atlas intercontinental ballistic 
missile and the malfunction of another 
Polaris missile adds up to a useful and 
forceful reminder of how seriously the 
country’s rocket program is lagging. 

The Nation was assured months ago that 
the Atlas would be ready for the troops by 
the end of this rhonth. The date has been 
Officially postponed, and it seems clear 
enough that no one at this stage can be sure 
that Atlas will ever be a dependable or really 
useful combat weapon, even though it may 
ultimately be good enough for space re- 
search projects in which an occasional fail- 
ure is not so critical. Polaris is a newer 


be first with a man in space. 

The pinch-penny research budgets of 
earlier years and the marvelously confused 
and direction of development 
efforts since Sputnik I have both contributed 
to this potentially disastrous lag of the 

space program. Per- 
no way quickly to build the 
and to achieve the 
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consistency of direction and of effort that 
seem to be needed for success in these fields, 
It may be that a dictatorship has a democ- 
racy at an unavoidable disadvantage. 

We think that the President could move 
things along more quickly, however, if he 
and his Defense Secretary would stop trying 
to make American progress look better than 
it is and avoid any more overly optimistic 
estimates like that on the operational date 
for Atlas. A little sense of urgency and 
realism at the top might help to straighten 
out the rivalry ridden confusion down below 
in which the American space program seems 
to be floundering. 





Less Regulus, More Regular 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr.PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in a blast- 
off from the U.S.S. Barbero to Mayport, 
Fla., the Postmaster General a few days 
ago shook loose a sizable chunk of tax- 
payer dollars when he projected the first 
official missile experiment of the U.S. 
Post Office Department. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel the taxpaying pub- 
lic of the United States is entitled to 
know to which appropriation the cost 
of this experiment was allotted. The 
taxpayer is also entitled to know the cost 
of printing both the envelopes and the 
enclosures that were transported in the 
mail missile. 

The Regulus I, which was used as the 
carrier for the missile mail, is now out- 
moded and has been replaced by flashier 
flashes in the sky. 

It is hard at this point to determine 
whether the record of our launching of 
missiles is poorer or better than our rec- 
ord of postal service. Accordingly, it 
is difficult to conclude whether it would 
be better to send mail by missiles or mis- 
siles by mail. One thing is certain—our 
mail service should be more regular 
than more Regulus. 

A few days after the mail by missile 
episode, the Washington Post published 
a cartoon by Herblock showing mail be- 
ing unloaded from a missile and bearing 
the caption that if this speedy mail move- 
ment is continued, it will soon be possible 
to transport mail across town in fewer 
than 4 days. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, I intend to ask that a financial ac- 
counting be given of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s latest public relations stunt. The 
neatest trick the Postmaster General 
might turn is to make suitable use of 
available transportation and distribution 
media. In the Portland region of the 
Postal Service, there have been highway 
post office routes discontinued in recent 
weeks. We would not have this problem 
if the Postmaster General were not play- 
ing games with sectional centers and 
satellite offices, to use the outer space 
terminology of the Heller Associates en- 
gineering firm, 
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Missile mail and satellite offices are be- 
ing used to throw stardust in the tax- 
payers’ eyes. Congress should act now 
to demand a strict accounting of postal 
expenditures in these fields and in the 
area of public relations as well. 





Wiley-Dondero Canal Living Monument 
to the Efforts of Wisconsin’s Senior 
Senator, Alexander Wiley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 17, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, we 
recall that on June 26 the St. Lawrence 
Seaway was formally dedicated. 

The ceremony marked the completion 
of a 50-year struggle by those who 
dreamed that deepening and improving 
the St. Lawrence River would ultimately 
serve the interests not only of the great 
agricultural-industrial complex of the 
Midwest but also the economy and 
defense of the whole Nation. 

Today I should like to pay tribute to 
my colleague who, through his relent- 
less effort, helped to spearhead the cam- 
paign to successfully enact legislation 
to authorize the modernization of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. Ispeak, of course, 
of the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Witey], from my own State of 
Wisconsin. 

In recognition of his efforts as a 
sponsor of the seaway legislation, a por- 
tion of the great waterway bears his 
name, having been designated the Wiley- 
Dondero Ship Channel. 

Recently the Evening Telegram of 
Superior, Wis., carried a splendid article 
reviewing the commendations received 
by the senior Wisconsin Senator for his 
fine efforts on behalf of the seaway legis- 
lation. The article reflects the views not 
only of those who worked shoulder to 

_ Shoulder with him on behalf of this proj- 
ect, but also of those who, though op- 
posing the project, graciously recognized 
his leadership in achieving enactment of 
the seaway law. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WiL8yY-DonpEro CANAL LiviInc MONUMENT TO 
THE EFFORTS OF WISCONSIN’s SENIOR 
SENATOR 
The St. Lawrence Seaway project had been 

attempted for a good many years before work 
actually began on the huge undertaking. It 
was only after a long uphill fight that the 
greatest engineering project of the second 
half of the 20th century in the United States, 
as it is referred to, became an actuality, 
greatly through the efforts of Senator Alex- 
ander Wirieyr, of Wisconsin. 

The living monument to Senator WILEy’s 
efforts is the Wiley-Dondero Canal, the 10- 
mile long shipping channel which is an in- 
dispensable part of the deep-draft seaway. 
The canal was named in honor of Senator 
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Wixy and former Michigan Representative 
George Dondero who piloted the Wiley sea- 
way bill through the House of Representa- 
tives. 

COMMENDATIONS 


Here are but a few of the commendations 
paid to Senator WILEY. 

Senator H. Alexander Smith, New Jersey: 

“It is often said that some segments of the 
public may tend to forget some of the ac- 
complishments of their legislators in Con- 
gress. I believe, however, that the tribute 
to the man who has so consistently set upon 
and hatched the idea that has at last come 
into fruition in the legislative measure about 
to be acted on finally by the Senate. I pay 
tribute to the senior Senator from Wisconsin, 
Mr. WILEY. His great humility and fine self- 
effacement have, of course, caused him to 
omit mentioning his own name. However, 
all his colleagues pay testimony to the per- 
sistence, vigor, and great vision with which 
he has pursued this great cause. Today, we 
saluate him for his victory in connection 
with this great ideal.” 


MOMENTOUS 


Senator Potter, Michigan: 

“Mr. President, I wish to pay tribute to the 
leadership shown by the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WiLrey] throughout the work 
on this momentous piece of legislation. 

“This is the first Congress in which the 
bill has received favorable consideration by 
either House of Congress. I wish to join 
the other Senators who have spoken in ex- 
pressing my appreciation for the leadership 
shown by the senior Senator from Wisconsin, 
Mr. WILzy. 

“So, Mr. President, this occasion is a 
momentous one which the people of the 
great Midwest will cherish for many, many 
years to come.” 

Senator HumMPHrey, Minnesota: 

“Mr. President, I cannot help notice how 
much joy and happiness there is in this 
Chamber. In victory there is great joy. 
There is today no Member of the Senate who 
deserves to feel. a sense of accomplishment 
and fulfillment of purpose more than the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

“I was highly honored to be privileged 
through the good advice of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, of being a cosponsor of S. 2150.” 

Senator Keravver, Tennessee: 

“Mr. President, I cannot let this occasion 
pass without adding a word of commenda- 
tion of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Wisconsin and the other Senators who joined 
him in bringing about the fulfillment of the 
long-time dream of a St, Lawrence River 
Seaway. 

“The senior Senator from Wisconsin has 
exercised a great deal of statesmanship in 
bringing together the Senators and the in- 
terests of various sections of the country and 
finally accomplishing the passage of the pro- 
posed legislation.” 

Senator Ferguson, Michigan: 

“Mr. President, I wish to say a few words 
on the subject in praise of the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin. At times it can 
be said that, after all is said and done. I 
believe this is an exception. The exception 
is that, in this instance, we have finally done 
more than we said.” 

Senator Lehman, New York. 

“Mr. President, I take great pleasure and 
satisfaction in congratulating the disting- 
uished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin, Mr. Witzy, on the final enact- 
ment by both Houses of Congress of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway bill. 

“I wish to express my satisfaction, and 
appreciation for the efforts of the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin. Without his in- 
terest, without his determination, and with- 
out his continued agitation for this legisla- 
tion, particularly after fine record with re- 
spect to the St. Lawrence Seaway should not 
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be forgotten by the people of our country. 
In particular, it should not be forgotten by 
the people of Wisconsin, who, like the other 
lake ‘States, will reap tremendous dividends 
from the seaway down through the years. 
The Wiley law is generally regarded as the 
greatest single milestone in the history of 
the lake States in this century.” 

Senator Knowland, California, Senate Re- 
publican leader: 

“I should not want this opportunity to 
pass without paying my tribute to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin, chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee 
(Mr. WiLEy). Over a period of a great many 
years he has diligently worked for the en- 
actment of this legislation. It has been a 
rather heartbreaking job over the years, be- 
cause of the obstacles of one type or another 
which have been thrown in the way.” 

Senator DirKsEN, Illinois: 

“So, Mr. President, today I pay tribute to 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations for his efforts without which the 
final enactment of the bill would have been 
impossible.” 

Senator Dovczas, Illinois: 

“I should like to add a word of congratula- 
tion to the eminent chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations for the part 
which he has played in securing the pass- 
age of the bill. As a somewhat junior mem- 
ber of the Senate, I have watched his very 
effective work, not only in committee and on 
the floor, but off the floor; and I would say 
that his has been perhaps the greatest effort 
toward getting the bill passed. We of the 
Midwest owe a debt to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. I am sure the citizens of his 
State are grateful. 

“I want to express the appreciation of the 
members of all parties for the very effective 
and untiring work which the distinguished 
senior Senator from Wisconsin, who is chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
has devoted to this task.” 

Senator ArKen, Vermont: 

“Let me say that for the past 2 years it has 
been a great pleasure to be a cosponsor of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway bill under the able, 
sincere and enthusiastic leadership of the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin.” 

Senator Cooper, Kentucky: 

“Mr. President, I should like to join my 
colleagues in expressing admiration for the 
successful fight which the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Witry] has mrade in 
connection with the passage of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway bill. 

“It was the long-continued insistence and 
the fine and convincing arguments of my 
friend, the Senator from Wisconsin, which 
removed any doubt I may have had about 
the bill. I congratulate him for the success- 
ful outcome of his efforts in connection with 
the great St. Lawrence River project.’ 

Senator Thye, Minnesota: 

“Mr. President, when I came to Washington 
I found such Members as the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Witry] working vigor- 
ously to accomplish the development of the 
seaway. I was pleased to see that a great 
many of the newspapers of Wisconsin com- 
mended the great contributions made by 
our colleague in achieving the passage of 
Wiley bill, S. 2150, to complete the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway.” 

Senator Gordon, Oregon: 


“Mr. President, I have been glad to note 
that the newspapers of Wisconsin have given 
well-deserved credit to the senior Senator 
from that State [Mr. Wier] for his valiant 
and successful sponsorship of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway law.” 


NEWSPAPER COMMENT 

Two Rivers Reporter: * 

“No man deserves more credit for the suc- 
cess of the project than Wisconsin’s Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY. It was he who, more than 
any other legislator, worked unflaggingly 
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to engineer the undertaking through both 
Houses. 

“While Senator Wier was, of course, 
thinking of benefits for his State, he was 
nonetheless an exponent of the seaway for 
the Midwest and the Nation as a whole.” 

Sturgeon Bay Advocate: 

“Senator Wizey in his efforts on behalf of 
the bill has displayed genuine statesmanship 
in the service of both his country and the 
State which he presents in the Senate.” 

Wausau Daily Record-Herald: 

“Wisconsin’s Reprvusentatives and Sena- 
tors, it may be noted, were in unanimous 
support of the legislation, but special credit 
belongs to Senator WiLEy who sponsored the 
seaway proposal in the Senate and played a 
leading role in obtaining its passage.”’ 

Burlington Standard-Democrat: 

“Our congratulations to Senator ALEXANDER 
Wrtey for his successful labors toward the 
passage of the St. Lawrence Seaway project. 
Our Wisconsin senior Senator worked hard 
for this State for many years, being the only 
man, at times, who would stand up and be 
counted.” 

Wisconsin State Journal: 

“This State can be proud of its many 
hard-to-lick citizens, public and private, 
who have fought for the seaway for more 
than 20 years. 

“In that category must be included ALEx- 
DER WILEY. 

“It was WILEey, perhaps more than any 
other individual, who kept the seaway issue 
alive during its darkest days.” 

Wisconsin Rapids Daily Tribune: 

* “Principal spokesman for the administra- 
tion in steering the St. Lawrence Seaway 
legislation to final enactment was Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY. He led the fight in a 
manner which gained for him the admira- 
tion and ‘respect of all his colleagues, Re- 
publican and Democrat alike, regardless of 
whether they favored or opposed the project. 
He deserves a great part of the credit for 
bringing the x-:way to realization. Wiscon- 
sin should be proud to acknowledge his 
splendid work and thank him for it.” 

Eau Claire Leader-Telegram: 

“Senator ALEXANDER Wier, of Chippewa 
Falls, has been in the forefront of seaway 
battles during his three terms as United 
States Senator and it is fitting that the legis- 
lation finally passed bears his name—the 
Wiley-Dondero bill. Wutey led the fight in 
the Senate and Representative DoNnpERo, 
Michigan Republican, was floor manager of 
proseaway forces in the House.” 


SENATORIAL OPPONENTS 


Senator Brau, Maryland: 

“Mr. President, as a member of the opposi- 
tion, I congratulate the Senator from Wis- 
consin for the tremendous job he has done. 

“I think the Senator from Wisconsin is to 
be congratulated for his generalship in the 
handling of parliamentary matters in con- 
nection with the bill. I cannot refrain from 
congratulating the Senator from Wisconsin 
on his victory today.” 

Senator Burier, Maryland: 

“May I say that I congratulate my very 
worthy adversary, the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, not only on behalf of myself but of others 
who participated in the opposition.” 

Senator STENNIS, Mississippi: 

“I recall that when I first came to the 
Senate, more than 6 years ago, the Senator 
from Wisconsin was working on a bill on 
the same subject matter. He has spoken on 
this subject many times since then, always 
with great sincerity, earnestness, and per- 
suasion. I know he has worked very per- 
sistently for the bill, both among his col- 
leagues in the Senate and elsewhere. 

“As one who did not vote for the bill, I 
wish to commend him very highly. 

“I feel that at times his work made the 
difference between abandoning the bill and 
continuing with it. I salute and congratu- 
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late him on his fine achievement, which If 
know will prove to be most worthwhile for 
@ great many people, even beyond his own 
State.” 





Security of Workers’ Jobs Should Begin 
at Home 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I am al- 
ways perturbed by any indication of 
American workers losing their jobs. 
Therefore, I have been considerably con- 
cerneii by an article under the heading 
“Ghost Plants in Packing Town.” This 
article should be seriously pondered by 
Members of Congress, especially that 
part of the article calling our attention 
to the foreign products coming into our 
American stores at the present time. As 
the article says: 

We have no quarrel with our worker friends 
in other countries. They too have their 
problems. But, it would seem to us Ameri- 
cans that the security of workers’ jobs should 
begin at home, 


How true that is. Every time an 
American worker is displaced or loses his 
job it should be considered a real tragedy. 
And if I should hear of two dozen men 
in my district losing their jobs, I would 
want to put a rough pebble in my shoe 
for at least I full day so that I could 
feel this evil thing and keep it on my 
mind and try to figure out some kind of 
remedy. We must never forget that our 
first obligation, after our duty to the 
Lord, is toward our own country and its 

people, all of which the Lord Himself 
gave us to honor and cherish. The ar- 
ticle I have mentioned is as follows: 


Guost PLANTS IN PackInc Towns 
(By Patrick E. Gorman and Thomas J. Lloyd) 


The saddest sight on the American indus- 
trial scene is a closed factory or plant. From 
coast to coast these sad sights are increasing. 
These empty buildings look like, and actu- 
ally are, job ues. Thousands of workers’ 
jobs were destroyed when the plants closed, 
and most of them are closed forever. 


MORE THAN ITS SHARE 


The meat packing industry has had more 
than its share of these graveyard plants. It 
is doubtful if slaughtering or production will 
ever resume in them again. Packing towns 
are becoming ghost towns. Some say that 
mechanization is to some extent responsible. 
Others blame these sad sights upon poor 
management. Management, very errone- 
ously, criticizes the unions for this unhappy 
situation. Whatever the cause, the tycoons 
in the packing industry should shed a tear 
over their inability to cope with an indus- 
trial situation which could, and should, be 
remedied, thus saving the jobs of thousands 
upon thousands of workers who need them. 

It is hard to believe that Chicago, which 


was once the heart of the giant meat indus-’ 


try, is now but a shadow of its former 
stature. The Swift & Co. plants which nor- 
mally een aot nearly 10,000 workers in Chi- 
cago, now look deserted and forlorn. In all 
of the Swift tions in Chicago at present, 
there are but slightly more than 900 still en- 


joying production employment with this 
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giant concern. The ghostly atmosphere 
hovering about the Armour plants in Chicago 
is equally as pathetic. No longer does Ar- 
mour slaughter or kill hogs in this once 
powerful metropolis of meat packing. Wil- 
son & Co. long since has moved out of the 
Windy City, lock, stock, and barrel. 

If, perchance, bad labor relations did have 
something to do with the situation, then 
there is the consoling thought that our in- 
ternational union in no manner is respon- 
sible. We are proud that we have lived up 
to our agreements faithfully with no quickie 
strikes or slowdowns permitted. 

Chaos, sooner or later, had to develop be- 
cause only recently the shelves of our retail 
stores were being abundantly stocked with 
canned meat products labeled, “Produce of 
Argentina.” These Argentina products came 
from packing plants bearing the same name 
as several of the large meat packers of the 
United States. Recently, by Government 
order, all this has been remedied, at least 
temporarily, because of the hoof and mouth 
disease among cattle which is raging rampant 
in some South American countries. 


FOREIGN MEAT 


We ask the wives of our members, the next 
time they go to the butcher shop, to look 
around. What will they see? Canned hams 
galore from Denmark, Holland, Sweden—in 
fact from all countries not operating di- 
rectly behind the so-called Iron Curtain. 
Shipload after shipload of beef from our 
friends in Australia are finding their way into 
the markets of the United States, and 
strangely again the same powerful names in 
the American meat packing industry are 
operating in the land “down under.” 

It is impossible for strictly American op- 
erated meat packers to compete with the 
somewhat lower quality of beef from Aus- 
tralia. It is dumped on the open market 
cheaper per pound than the American pack- 
ers can produce it. There is every likeli- 
hood that our American packers who have 
plants in South America and other foreign 
countries would like to bring in more of the 
products produced in these foreign lands. 
The reason—packing plant workers in the 
United States are employed under good union 
conditions. They benefit from the American 
standard of living. They receive wages and 
working conditions better than that which is 
received by workers in foreign lands. If the 
American market can be flooded with meat 
from foreign countries, production here will 
fall off badly. If this is accomplished our 
unions could therefore be weakened, and a 
harder bargain can be exacted at the con- 
ference table. 

Certainly we are proud of the wage rates 
we have negotiated in years gone by for the 
men and women in the meatpacking indus- 
try, but it has been difficult for all workers 
to keep pace with the high prices of all com- 
modities. 

MORE GHOST PLANTS 


Now comes more ghost plants in packing 
towns. Armour & Co. just recently an- 
nounced the closing of six more of their 
plants. This giant in the meatpacking 
industry will then have but 1,000 people in 
all of its Chicago operations. The jobs of 
9,000 formerly employed by Armour & Co. 
here are in job morgues, never, except by 
miracle, to be revived. 

“NO HELP NEEDED” 


Two thousand Chicago packinghouse 
workers in this latest Armour layoff will be 
walking the streets going from employment 
gate to employment gate of industries in 
which they are not experienced, and the 
probability is that they will face the heart- 
breaking sign, “No help needed.” Other 
Armour plants which will close, according 
to their statement, will be at Columbus, 
Ohio; East St. Louis, Ill. (with some 1,500 
employees); Fargo, N. Dak.; Denver, Colo.; 
and Tifton, Ga. Previous to this announce- 
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ment, Armour abandoned its plant at At- 
lanta, Ga. Armour also may abandon their 
plants in Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo. 
not only abandon them, but demolish them. 
If this is done, it is probable that they will 
build a new plant, to take the place of the 
two old plants, somewhere in between Kansas 
City and St. Joseph. 


DREAMS DESTROYED 


In the meantime, the ranks of the unem- 
ployed in the meatpacking industry, as a re- 
sult of the closing of all these plants which 
should be operating, will look back upon 
these ghostly morgues with heavy hearts. 
These were the places in which they earned 
their livelihoods. From these plants, paying 
good wages, they had hoped they could send 
their children to college. Gone are the hopes 
that they could buy their own homes not 
too far away from packing town. 

All of these dreams are vanishing because, 
as indicated, packing towns in most cities 
are becoming ghost towns. 

It seems that there is a responsibility on 
the part of management and the unions in 
the industry to make more frequent use of 
the conference table; for each to lay their 
cards on the table and examine carefully 
all of the reasons why these sad sights of 
closed plants are multiplying. A remedy 
certainly can be found between management 
and the unions, and when the remedy is 
found both should pound hard upon the 
door of Uncle Sam with a demand that “We 
have a right to live too.” 

We have no quarrel with our worker friends 
in other countries. They too have their 
problems. But, it would seem to us Ameri- 
cans that the security of workers’ jobs should 
begin at home. Other countries, where our 
Nation is giving a helping hand, have no 
unemployment problems. They have our 
open door here for their products, and in 
some countries of our foreign friends there 
actually is a shortage of workers instead of 
unempioyment and closed plants as we wit- 
ness here. 

Sooner or later, there will have to be regu- 
lations. Why isn’t it done before closed 
doors will appear on every industrial scene 
to a greater extent than what exists today? 
A body can give only so much blood to save 
another without dying itself. Such is quite 
true on the world political scene. It is about 
time for action, because really, it’s later than 
you think. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope oF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Trrite 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TrTLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CoNGREsSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following ruies, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. : 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Semate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 71,-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 64-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp foriday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter-—-The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation Of withheld remarks,—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Rrcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shaH be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. ; 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, er (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConcrEessIONaAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNGrESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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Independence Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
include in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
my remarks delivered at the Independ- 
ence Day observance which was spon- 
sored by the Edison Park Community 
Council at Olympia Park, Chicago, Il., 
on this past Fourth of July. The Edison 
Park Community Council is to be con- 
gratulated for arranging this patriotic 
gathering to call attention to the signi- 
ficance of this day. ‘The remarkable 
spirit of the people present at this 
gathering clearly showed that in the 
Edison Park area of Chicago the full 
import of the meaning of Independ- 
ence Day was deeply felt by the entire 
community. I am proud that the Edi- 
son Park area is in the 1lth Congres- 
sional District of Illinois, which I repre- 
sent. My remarks follow: 

REMARES BY HON. ROMAN C, PUCINSKI, 11TH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, ILLINOIS, DELIV- 
ERED AT THE INDEPENDENCE DAY OBSERVANCE 
SPONSORED BY THE EDISON PARK COMMUNITY 
CounciIL IN OLYMPIA PARK, AVONDALE AND 
Q@.ympi1a AVENUES, CHICAGO, JuLY 4, 1959 
Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, may 

I first take this opportunity to thank the 
Edison Park Community Council for arrang- 
ing today’s Fourth of July tribute. I was 
very interested to learn from the Association 
of Community Councils that your community 
celebration being held today is one of the 
last such neighborhood celebrations still be- 
ing observed in this city. It is lamentable, in- 
deed, that the annual Fourth of July observ- 
ance has now become an occasion for “tak- 
ing a day off,” so to speak; a day for going 
out in the country; perhaps playing golf; or 
maybe even catching up on the many house- 
hold chores that confront the average home- 
owner. 

Instead of seeing headlines which rally 
the Nation to observe this most beautiful of 
our holidays, which reflect upon the inde- 
pendence of our Nation, in modern America, 
the headlines issue sober warnings that hun- 
dreds of people will be killed in traffic fatali- 
ties over the Fourth of July weekend. 

Because you people and the committee of 
Edison Park Community Council do take 
the time and effort to put this holiday in its 
proper perspective, the residents of Edison 
Park, at least, are reminded of the real mean- 
ing of this holiday. I congratulate you and 
commend you for setting aside the more com- 
fortable pursuits in which you could today 
be engaged, and instead are participating in 
this tribute. 

God grant that what you are doing here 
today could again be repeated all over our 
Nation so that we, as Americans, could prop- 
erly reflect on the full meaning of the Fourth 
of July, on the depth of Independence Day, 
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and what it really means to the people of our 
Nation. 

I was indeed very saddened when I read an 
account by an enterprising Chicago re- 
porter last week that a survey which he 
had conducted among many people of our 
city showed overwhelmingly how few Amer- 
icans really understand the meaning of July 
Fourth. I might say I was even chagrined 
to see how many people thought that July 
Fourth is a tribute to the end of World War I. 
Others expressed a belief that it is a holiday 
signifying the end of the War of 1812. 
Tragically, only a relatively small percentage 
of those interviewed by this reporter actually 
knew that the Fourth of July is an annual 
tribute by the American people to the Decla- 
ration of Independence signed by the Found- 
ing Fathers of this Nation, a declaration 
which had dedicated this Nation to the 
fundamental belief that people are endowed 
by our Creator with the inalienable right to 
be free. 

Because of the fine work which the people 
of this community are doing to keep the true 
spirit of this holiday, I feel certain that if 
that reporter were to conduct his survey in 
this area, he would certainly find much more 
impressive results. 

What is the real meaning of this holiday? 

On July Fourth in 1776, the Declaration 
of Independence was signed. The 56 men 
who gathered in that hot and sultry room 
in Philadelphia so long ego to read and sign 
a@ paper that had been drafted by Thomas 
Jefferson did not know they were helping to 
create the Eighth Wonder of the World. 

The simple words reaffirmed their convic- 
tion in the belief of human dignity and their 
disgust with tyranny. Each man who signed 
his name pledged his wealth, his position, 
and his life to preserve the message of jus- 
tice contained on that single sheet of paper, 
regardless of the personal consequences to 
himself. And largely because of the efforts 
of these few men, the Thirteen Original Colo- 
nies went to war with England and won the 
independence they were seeking so strongly. 

Their single-minded devotion to justice 
and equality for all men, not only those of 
their generation and their century, but to 
those who would come after them and would 
witness the changes of an expanding nation, 
helped to make this document an enduring 
guidepost for our democratic concept of Gov- 
ernment. This guidepost has lasted, invio- 
late and unchanging, for almost two cen- 
turies. If we want to continue its tradition 
as the ‘greatest example of dedication to 
democratic principles the world has ever 
known, we must take the time to refresh 
our memories. We must remember what this 
Declaration of Independence stands for, and 
further, what we ourselves stand for today. 

“That governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed—that whenever any 
form of government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right-of the people to 
alter or. abolish it. Those words are as 
fresh and eloquent this afternoon as they 
were 183 years ago, and they apply to each of 
us in 1959 as much as they did to our fore- 
bears. This, then, is the fundamental pre- 
cept, on which our Government is based. 

Think of it, for a moment. Each of us 
been guaranteed by right, not privilege, 
ability to speak freely, without fear of 

tion, and to worship as our minds 
and hearts urge us. If the Government we 
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have voted into office does not méasure up 
to its promises and our expectations, we can 
express Our disapproval by voting it out of 
office. We can sit down and write to our 
Congressman, telling him what we think of 
the job he is doing; and if our opinion is 
unchanged when he runs for reelection, we 
can express Our approval or distrust with a 
vote for or against him. 

Government is so much a part of our lives 
today that we must all participate in its 
growth and development. We parents should 
encourage intellectual curiosity in our chil- 
dren to explore American history, to compare 
it with histories of other nations, to find out 
more about our vast country in relation to 
its position with the neighboring powers in 
the world. As parents, we must guide our 
youngsters to better enable them to meet the 
new problems of their generation and to 
solve some of the old ones. Our Government 
needs intelligent, receptive and resolute 
people, with the courage of their convictions 
and the ability to carry them out. 

In many nations of the world, children are 
taught their national history throughout 
every year they attend school. They are 
encouraged to think about politics from a 
very early age; to discuss current events and 
their significance to their own countries and 
to the world in general. Pride in nationality 
and heritage is part of the basic makeup of 
most of the nations on our globe. 

In America, however, too often our young- 
sters place their greatest value on the mate- 
rial aspects of their surroundings, and I 
fear that, more and more, we are failing 
here in this country to instill in our young 
generation the full meaning of liberty. His- 
tory teaches us that the democratic processes 
of great nations had been subdued or even 
brazenly crushed by tyrants and dictators 
only because the people failed to recognize 
that to be free requires great sacrifices. 

These sacrifices manifest themselves in 
many ways. One such sacrifice is the giving 
up of aimless leisure—the complete waste 
of time which so many of us, both young 
and old, engage in—and instead use this 
time for worthwhile intellectual pursuits to- 
ward a better understanding of the complex 
structure of a republic. 

Orators all over the country are today ex- 
tolling the great virtues of freedom and 
liberty. And yet, do we really know what 
is the true meaning of freedom and liberty? 
I am distressed that so many of our Ameri- 
cans who speak with great pride of their 
own liberties on the one hand, can be so 
quick to deny these same liberties to others 
on the other hand, whenever we disagree 
with them. 

What do I mean? Simply stated, if we 
are going to have liberty, we must have 
liberty for all. The very cornerstone of 
liberty and freedom is the right to dissent 
or disagree. Only when we Americans rec- 
ognize this fundamental right to disagree can 
we give full meaning to the words “liberty” 
and “freedom.” 

Your right to disagree with your Govern- 
ment; your right to disagree with your Con- 
gressman; is inviolate; but you must re- 
member that if you are to have this right, 
you must also recognize that your fellow 
citizen has this right. 

This is a fact that more and more of our 
citizens tend to forget. As a result, the 
Nation is slowly slipping into the limbo of 
conformity. Nothing can destroy our Nation 
faster than conformity because it is out of 
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the free discussion of debate and ideas— 
even though frequently we do not agree with 
some of these ideas—that we find the basis 
for the dynamics of a republic. 

Emerson once stated, “Whoso would bea 
raan must be a nonconformist.” 

We must disfinguish, however, between 
irresponsible obstructionism are responsible 
nonconfermity if we are to conduct our- 
selves as decent Americans. 

The men whom we are today honoring, 
the authors of this great Declaration of In- 
dependence, the founders of our Republic 
under its concept of freedom for all, were 
perhaps the greatest nonconformists in the 
history of this country. Because they re- 
fused to surrender to the ideology of tyran- 
nical rule, they banded together and had the 
courage to write a new concept around which 
free people could rally. 

Imagine if you can what those, who today 
find so little patience with nonconformists, 
would be saying about Jefferson and his 
followers if they attempted to write a decla- 
ration of independence in 1959 instead of 
1776. 

Admiral Rickover, the father of the atomic 
submarine, likes to tell the story of the 
ancient Locrians in Greece, who gave free- 
dom of speech to all of their citizens, though 
at a cost which many must have considered 
too high. He recalls that at public meet- 
ings anyone could stand up and argue for 
changes in law and custom on one condi- 
tion: a rope was placed around his neck be- 
fore he began to speak, and if what he said 
did not meet with public approval, he was 
forthwith hanged. 

Here in America in our time it would in- 
deed be tragic if democracy deteriorated into 
mass tyranny over the unconventional in- 
dividual. 

I subscribe fully to what this great modern 
day Navy admiral recently stated when he 
said that democracy and equality do not 
require that we deny to the minority of peo- 
ple with creative minds the right to use them 
in their own way and to their fullest 
potential. People who use their minds suc- 
cessfully ought not to be expected to pretend 
they are just like everybody else. 

We are today confronted with perhaps 
the most dangerous situation that has faced 
our Nation by the ever mounting rise and 
despotic ambitions of international com- 
munism, stubbornly determined that the 
free institutions, which we honor here to- 
day, can be destroyed and replaced with the 
tyranny of Kremlin rulers. This Nation will 
find means of survival only by giving full 
encouragement to those who come forth 
with new ideas to fight this menace. 

It is from diversity of ideas that springs 
the great strength for a free people to sur- 
vive. When we deny any American an op- 
portunity of full and free expression, we rob 
ourselves of that precious quality that dis- 
tinguishes man from ali other orders, his 
stubborn determination to think for himself 
and his inalienable right to be different. 

It is up to you parents to encourage your 
children toward the development of intellec- 
tual curiosity. This is what disturbs me 
about some aspects of our modern educa- 
tional institution. In too many instances, 
whether by design or just outright neglect, 
our youngsters are being denied the full 
facilities for learning the basic 3 R’s. In 
some communities, homework is viewed with 
scorn. I hope that you, as parents in a 
wonderful community, will observe more in- 
tensely whether your youngsters are getting 
the fundamentals of education. Remember 
this: An American, to fully respect and honor 
his freedom must first be able to understand 
the complexities of his society. 

In Russia, under Communist rule, in the 
satellite countries, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Lithuania, East Germany, Hungary/ and Ru- 
mania, the Communist governments imposed 
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on those traditionally freedom-loving people 
their determination that the young genera- 
tions must learn only what the Communists 
want to teach them. By sterilizing the 
thinking processes of these young people, the 
Communists are convinced they can preserve 
their own dogmatic principles and survive. 
We in this country must resolve that our 
young people will be given the tools with 
which to think, so that never will our Ameri- 
can people have to march in the single 
cadence as is being forced upon the people 
of these Communist-enslaved nations. 

Public apathy is the worst scourge of 
any national or political ideology. We in 
America take so much of our material wealth 
and our prosperity and our leadership of 
other countries for granted. We don’t stop 
to realize one simple fact: The Communist 
elements in the world believe just as strongly 
in their form of government, to the point of 
forcibly conquering other nations and incor- 
porating them into the Communist govern- 
mental structure. How, then, can we afford 
to take our democratic principles and our 
guaranteed freedoms so lightly? 

The time to resist those powers who would 
conquer the free world by force is not when 
their invasion forces are sighted on the 
horizon, but by stamping out their pervasive 
influence now, before it has even the small- 
est chance,to become rooted. To do this, we 
must be armed with a belief in our Govern- 
ment and our elected representatives. 

We must recognize the rights expressed in 
the Declaration of Independence and guar- 
anteed us in the Constitution—the rights of 
life, of liberty, and of the pursuit of happi- 
ness. This isn’t a stock phrase we must 
memorize in school and promptly forget at 
graduation. We must have a knowledge of 
what these rights provide, we must recog- 
nize them, appreciate their value, and exer- 
cise them in our daily lives. 

The Declaration of Independence is our 
testimonial to the intrinsic value of every 
human person, and it is the first such docu- 
ment in the world to do this. We have been 
endowed with the powers of selecting capable 
Government officials, and we are free to use 
this power within the flexible bounds of a 
two-party system. 

Congress and each individual Congress- 
man must be sensitive to the will of the ma- 
jority of the people represented. However, 
if the people through lethargy or ignorance 
or indifference do not express an opinion, 
how can Congress be truly expected to an- 
ticipate the will of the population? Gov- 
ernment is only as good as the people be- 
hind it, and that, my friends, places the 
responsibility squarely on our shoulders. 

Our responsibility is to become worthy of 
our heritage, to carry on the traditions of 
liberty and human equality through our own 
generation and pass it on ‘to the next. If 
we are to preserve and perpetuate what has 
been given to us at such great costs, we must 
educate ourselves to the discrepancies in the 
political ideologies which are confronting us 
today. We must keep faith with the future 
by studying and benefiting from the experi- 
ences of the past. 

I am certain that so long as organizations 
like the Edison Park Community Council 
and its officers.continue arranging these 
Pourth of July observances, where the en- 
tire family—mother, father, and their chil- 
dren—can come here and pay tribute to the 
Declaration of Independence and the great 
flag of America—now with its 49 stars, and 
soon with a 50th star—this community at 
least will not fall prey to foreign ideologies. 
Our freedoms are secure so long as you dem- 
onstrate your great respect for the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and for this, I admire 
you and express pride in representing you in 
Congress. 

Thank you. 
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America’s Territorial Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of my addresses on the Panama 
Canal, I have made frequent. reference 
to the question of territorial seas in con- 
nection with an attempted encirclement 
by the Republic of Panama of the Canal 
Zone. 

An informative article dealing with 
the measurement of territorial sea by 
Mr. Neal Stanford was published in the 
July 11, 1959, issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor, and is included in these 
remarks: 

AMeERICcCA’s TERRITORIAL SEA—AN INTIMATE 
MeEssace From WASHINGTON 


(By Neal Stanford) 


Everybody (well, nearly everybody) knows 
that the US. territorial sea extends 3 miles 
(nautical miles, that is) from the coast. In 
this area US. sovereignty is complete— 
though ships of other nations normally are 
allowed to enter the 3-mile limit under what 
is called the right of innocent passage. 

Figuring out America’s territorial sea, 
then, sounds like a very simple operation— 
just draw a 3-mile Hmit around the United 
States—and there you have it. 

The trouble is—there you don’t have it— 
as I quickly discovered from the State De- 
partment’s geographer, G. Etzel Pearcy. 
Figuring out this country’s territorial sea, I 
found can be as complicated as charting 
outer space or harnessing the atom. 

This question of just where our 3-mile 
limit really is can be very important—for an 


unfriendly ship operating only a few yards 


within U.S. territorial waters might well 
create an incident. Also certain countries 
(the US.S.R., the United Arab Republic, 
Panama, among them) are trying to get in- 
ternational agreement to push territorial wa- 
ters out to a 6-mile limit. They failed 
some months ago to sell this proposition to a 
United Nations-sponsored conference—but 
they intended to renew their bid at another 
UN meeting in Geneva next spring. 

There are innumerable things that make 
charting this country’s 3-mile limit (or a 
6-mile limit, if it should come to that) 


‘frightfully complicated. The reason is that 


in order to have the territorial set charted 
exactly 3 miles mrom any point along the 
coast—a highly irregular coast—some very 
fine and precise measurements have to be 
taken. Immediately the question arises as to 
what to do about bays, inlets, islands, river 
deltas; what about low tide and high tide; 
piers, breakwaters; buoys, bridges; reefs, 
shoals, or rocks exposed at low tide? 

First of all, I discovered, the low tide 
along the coast is the normal baseline from 
which to measure. Next, arcs of circles with 
radii of 3 miles are swung from every point 
along the low-tide line. The result is, theo- 
retically, a 3-mile limit that is neither more 
nor less than 3 miles from the closest coastal 
point. But at this point the subject be- 
comes complicated. 

Take big bays, little bays, and just coastal 
indentations. To a bay from a 
mere curvature of the coastline, the semi- 
circle test is made. A line is drawn between 
the entrance points of the coastal indenta- 
tion. Then a semicircle is drawn into the 
indentation with the line just mentioned 
as diameter. If the water thus closed off 
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is larger than the semicircle, then it is a 
bay; if smaller, it is only a coastal indenta- 
tion. In the case of a bay the 3-mile limit 
is drawn from the baseline across the en- 
trance to the bay; in the case of a coastal 
indentation, it must be chartered 3 miles 
from all coastal points. 

However, there is an exception to this— 
under international agreement: If the en- 
trance to'a bay exceeds 24 miles, then a base- 
line, of not more than 24 miles, must be 
drawn within the bay—drawing it to en- 
close the maximum water area possible. 

But what about bays that have several 
islands across their entrances? In such cases 
a closing line is drawn from island to island 
to coastlines.. To be a bay, the area of 
water closed off must be larger than that of 
a@ semicircle the diameter of which is the 
sum of the individual closing lines, 

Next as for islands. Islands have their 
own territorial seas. Those within 6 miles of 
each other have territorial seas which over- 
lap. If these are within 6 miles of the 
mainland, they coalesce with the territorial 
sea of the mainland. 

As for shoals, reefs, and rocks that are 
exposed at low tide but submerged at high, 
they do not have territorial seas of their 
own. However, if such a shoal, reef, or rock 
lies within a.territorial sea of the mainland 
or an island, its low-water line may be used 
as a baseline for measuring the 3-mile limit. 

When it comes to piers, breakwaters, other 
manmade installations, these are accepted 
as part of a coast’s baseline. Bridges are 
not. 


It is obvious that offshore islands tend to 
increase the area of the territorial sea. 
Were the 3-mile limit extended to 6, it is also 
apparent that, while the coastline territorial 
sea would be twice as far out as at present, 
the 6-mile limit would not just double an 
island’s territorial sea, but quadruple it. 
And this could mean the territorial sea of 
some islands would coalesce with that of the 
mainland, closing off channels now open to 
international sea traffic. 

Yes; it is all quite complicated figuring 
out just where America’s 3-mile limit is— 
however easy it sounds. And figuring out a 
6-mile limit, thank goodness, need not be 4, 
or even 2, times as difficult. 





On-Campus Housing for College Students 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I enclose 
a very interesting letter received from 
Dr. Harold C. Case, president of the Bos- 
ton University, of Boston, Mass., urging 
that in any housing legislation which 
might be enacted into law a provision be 
included therein in relation to loans to 
college institutions for certain purposes. 
As Dr. Case said: 

Since the Housing Act has become law of 
the land, it has proved to be a very valuable 
instrument for assisting colleges and univer- 


sities to finance on-campus living facilities . 


for their students. It is fair to say that 
without this legislation, institutions in the 
United States would not have been able to 
expand their plan to care for the increasing 
demands of students. 


I am in agreement. with Dr. Case’s 
views. 
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The letter follows: 
Boston UNIVERsIrTy, 
Boston, Mass.,.July 10, 1959. 
The Honorable JoHn W. McCormack, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McCormack: Undoubtedly you 
have received the expression of opinion of 
many groups regarding the so-called omni- 
bus housing bill which was recently vetoed 
by the President. As the president of the 
New England university offering educational 
opportunities to the largest number of area 
residents, I feel it is my duty to ask you to 
give your full support to at least those por- 
tions of the housing bill which relate to 
educational institutions. Since the Hous- 
ing Act has become law of the land, it has 
proved to be a very valuable instrument for 
assisting colleges and universities to finance 


” on-campus living facilities for their students. 


It is fair to say that without this legisla- 
tion, institutions in the United States would 
not have been able to expand their plant to 
care for the increasing demands of students. 

I should also like to call to your attention 
the fact that this is the second successive 
year in which the college housing facilities 
have been a part of an omnibus housing 
bill which was vetoed by the President. It 
is unfortunate that legislation which so 
seriously affects higher education generally 
has been the victim of omnibus aspects of 
housing which have little relation to edu- 
cation. 

May I therefore express my conviction that 
housing legislation is urgently needed. If 
the President's veto is sustained, may I earn- 
estly request you to lend your support to the 
introduction of separate legislation which 
would authorize appropriation of funds for 
college and university housing as presently 
contained in the omnibus housing bill, but 
as a separate piece of legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
Harotp C. Case, 
President. 





On the Inflation Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of July 16, 
1959: 





ON THE INFLATION FRONT 


One of the giants of American industry 
has just administered some of its prices 
downward. The General Electric Co. has an- 
nounced on successive days reductions in 
prices of its turbines, both large and small. 

In a nation that had become used to the 
“ratchet” movement of heavy-industry 
prices—up, steady, up again, and never 
down—this is to be heartily welcomed. 
Purthermore, the General Electric Co.’s an- 
nouncements, both in what those announce- 
ments say and what they do not say, contain 
some hints of better days to come on the in- 
flation front. 

Pirst, the company said the price reduc- 
tions were made possible by improved man- 
ufacturing gemqevee: that have cut costs. 
There be nothing unusual about this 
except t it has not been happening enough 
in the ecenemy as a whole in the postwar 
— Improved efficiency has all too often 
een eaten up in higher wage and other costs, 


turbines ‘the company said it would modify 
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the escalator clause in its contracts—a clause 
under which customers have been required 
to pay more than the originally agreed price 
if a certain index of costs rose. 

The change is aimed to help sales, but it 
also may represent a shrewd hunch on the 
part of GE that costs in the future may be 
a lot more stable than in the past. 

Finally, what the announcements did not 
say was that foreign competition is a large 
element in the decision, at least for the big 
turbines. The revival of Western Europe is 
producing a benefit that Americans had per- 
haps not foreseen—the infusion of an extra 
element of competition in parts of American 
industry that have been to some extent im- 
mune during most of the postwar period. 

In a sense, we as consumers are getting our 
Marshall plan money back. 








Report of National Projects Committee. 
to the Rivers and Harbors Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the re- 
port of the national projects committee, 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
recent 46th national convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
held in Washington on May 13-15, 1959. 

The permanent national projects 
committee of the congress consists of 
an outstanding expert on water-resource 
problems from each of the major drain- 
age basins of the United States. They 
serve without compensation of any kind 
whatsoever and bear all of their own 
expenses when coming to Washington 
and while here serving on this commit- 
tee. 

The committee’s purpose is to assist 
the sponsors of projects in preparing 
and presenting their data, so that they 
may be placed in line for approval. The 
projects recommended by the commit- 
tee and endorsed by the congress are 
vigorously pressed for inclusion in the 
Government’s public-works program, 
and appropriations or allocation of 
funds sought therefor. 

We are grateful to the members of 
this committee for their public-spirited 
service in an effort to assist the Con- 
gress of the United States and the gov- 
ernmental agencies charged with the re- 
sponsibility for these public works, as 
well as the people in the areas to be 
served thereby. 

The members of the committee who 
served at its recent session are as follows: 

Projects committee: Representative 
Puit WEAVER, Falls City, Nebr., chair- 
man, 

New England division: Member, Wil- 
liam 8S. Wise, executive secretary, Flood 
Control and Water Policy Commission, 
State of Connectieut, Hartford, Conn. 

North Atlantic division: Member, Brig. 
Gen. James H. Stratton, U.S. Army, re- 
tired, consulting engineer, Ney York, 
N.Y. 
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South Atlantic division: Member, H. 
H. Buckman, consulting engineer, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; vice chairman. 

Southwestern division: Member, Dale 
Miller, executive vice president, Intra- 
coastal Canal Association of Louisiana 
and Texas, Houston, Tex. 

Lower Mississippi Valley division: 
Member. Hu B. Myers, chief engineer, 
Department of Public Works, State of 
Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La. 

North Central division: Member, Al 
Hansen, comptroller, city of Minneapolis, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Missouri River division: Member, John 
B. Quinn, executive director, Missouri 
Valley Development Association, Inc., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Ohio River division: Member, J. I. 
Perry, chief engineer, Indiana Flood 
Control and Water Resources Commis- 
sion, Indianapolis, Ind. 

North Pacific division: Member, Her- 
bert G. West, executive vice president, 
Inland Empire Waterways Association, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

South Pacific division: Member, Vice 
‘Adm. Murrey L. Royar, U.S. Navy, re- 
tired, Washington representative, Oak- 
land (Calif.) Chamber of Commerce. 

Western intermountain region: Mem- 
ber, E. W. Rising, Washington repre- 
sentative, State Water Conservation 
Board of Montana, Helena, Mont. 
Report OF THE PROJECTS COMMITTEE TO THE 

467TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE Na- 

TIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, May 

15, 1959 


Hon. OverTON BROOKS, 
President, National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: In pursuance of the 
call of the President, your projects commit- 
tee met on May 13, 1959, to reconsider the 
projects submitted since the last session of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
Hearings were afforded all who made ap- 
pearance. 

The committee at this session has exam- 
tmed 54 proposals embracing all resource im- 
provements with which this Congress is con- 
cerned, including navigable waterways, har- 
bors, flood control, hurricane protection, soil 
conservation, reclamation and water conser- 
vation. 

Of the proposals examined, this committee 
fs convinced that 27 constitute projects 
sound in conception, needful, and sufficient- 
ly advanced in status to warrant endorse- 
ment, involving a total estimated cost of 
$291,145,800. Nine proposals appear to be 
without sufficiently advanced development 
to warrant project endorsement at this time, 
but are believed to be meritorious and en- 
titied to further consideration by this com- 
mittee, if and when additional information 
may be adequate to warrant an endorsed 
status. We find that on 13 proposals, sur- 


Since our national convention last year, 
the enacted Public Law 85-500, the 
omnibus river and harbor and flood control 
bill, which was approved by the President 
on July 3, 1958. This act authorized con- 
struction of 139 river and harbor, beach ero- 
sion and flood control projects in 44 States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

The total estimated Federal cost of work 
authorized in the bill is $1,556,230,500, of 
which $1,356,230,500 is for the Corps of Engi- 
neers and $200 million is for Missouri River 
basin work by the Department of Interior. 

The grand total is broken down as follows: 


Estimated 
cost 


Number 
Type of improvement of 
projects 


Navigation and beach erosion 71 | $202, 350, 700 
Flood 68 | 545, 570,800 
Basin authorization 12} 608,300,000 
Department of Interior (Mis- 

souri River) 1 200, 000, 000 


~~ 152 | 1, 656, 230, 500 
t 


There are also authorizations for 61 sur- 
veys in 27 States and Hawaii. In addition 
the act contained seyeral general provisions, 
including a section on water supply which 
liberalizes the policy applicable to advance 
provisions of facilities needed to meet fu- 
ture needs. This section is particularly ap- 
propriate to the future planning of Fed- 
eral reservoir projects in order to serve the 
expanding economy in an orderly manner. 
Section 208 of the act eliminated pre- 
liminary examination reports. This and 
other improvements are expected to provide 
more ecOnomical and faster preparation of 
survey reports. 

The projects included in this act are of 
high importance to the Nation’s expanding 
economy and should be provided as soon 
as practicable. ‘Your projects committee, 
therefore, recommends that the Congress 
of the United States be requested to give 
consideration to early appropriation of 
funds for construction of these projects. 

Flood control became a major part of 
the national water resource investment pro- 
gram when in 1928 the Congress declared a 
national interest in preventing human suf- 
fering and economic losses from floods in 
the Mississippi Valley, and authorized the 
Alluvial Valley project. In 1936 flood con- 
trol was authorized on a nationwide basis. 
The flood control projects of the Corps of 
Engineers completed or placed in partial 
operation have already prevented flood dam- 
ages totaling about $9 billion, which is 
about twice the amount invested. The 
reservoir system of the Corps of Engineers 
with millions of acre-feet of storage capacity 
are mitigating the damaging effects of flood- 
waters and are benefiting water supplies, 
pollution abatement, recreation and fish and 
wildlife. However, construction of author- 
ized projects and additional authorizations 
are n to alleviate flood conditions 
in other parts of the country. The devas- 
tating floods in the Ohio River basin this 
year, as well as those along the west coast 
and in the Atlantic and Gulf States during 
the past few years, are fresh in our minds 
and show that much remains to be done in 
the field of flood control particularly in the 
deteynination of the feasibility of projects 
for the prevention of these flood damages 
and the loss of human lives. Where and 
when another great flood may strike is not 
known but it could be in any river basin 
at any time. 

The inland waterways which now total 
over 22,000 miles handled about 115 billion 
ton-miles of cargo in the calendar 
1957. This does not include the Great 
Lakes which in 1957 handled over 117 bil- 
lion ton-miles. There are over 400 im- 
proved coastal harbors. 
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The hydroelectric power production facill- 
ties of the Corps of Engineers are con- 
tributing greatly to alleviating power short- 
ages, particularly in the critically deficient 
Northwest region. During the fiscal year 
1958, 27 billion kilowatts were generated at 
projects operated by the corps, representing 
20 percent of the total hydroelectric pow- 
er produced by all sources in the Nation. 

As we all know, the Corps of Engineers 
survey program is nationwide and it in- 
cludes investigations called for by Congress 
to determine the practical means of re- 
duction of loss of human lives and damages 
to property. Reports recommending flood 
control works on many of the most severely 
damaged areas through the country have 
been completed and submitted to Congress 
by the Chief of Engineers. As a result of 
hurricane damage to our coastal and tidal 
areas, three projects, New Bedford-Fair- 
haven, Narragansett Bay and Texas City 
were authorized by the Flood Control Act 
of 1958. 


Many other areas which have been severely 
damaged have been designated for detailed 
study and a number of these investigations 
are well advanced. Congress has also au- 
thorized investigations to study hurricanes 
including the securing of data on hurricane 
frequency and behavior and the establish- 
ment of means to prevent the loss of lives 
and property that have been experienced. It 
is evident, therefore, that the development 
of plans for the control of floods and mini- 
mizing the destructive force of hurricanes 
are of paramount importance. In this con- 
nection, we must never for one moment lose 
sight of the objectives of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress in supporting this 
great program of water resource develop- 
ment. 

The need for funds for carrying out in- 
vestigations for flood control, hurricanes, 
navigation, and related uses is as urgent at 
this time as any time in the history of this 
program. The investigations should go for- 
ward in order that a well-planned construc- 
tion program can be made for the time that 
construction funds will be available for those 
projects which may be recommended as a 
result of these studies and that are author- 
ized by Congress. Although much work re- 
mains to be done in the field of water re- 
source development throughout the country, 
we feel that the problem is being expertly 
handled by the Federal agencies in coopera- 
tion with the States concerned. The need 
for full scale development of our water re- 
source program is greater today than ever 
before. The projects committee, therefore, 
considers it highly important that sufficient 
funds be provided in order that the Federal 
agencies can carry out their respective water 
resource program in an orderly fashion. 
Your committee is concerned over the large 
backlog of investigations authorized by Con- 
gress to be Carried out by the various Federal 
agencies and recommends that appropria- 
tions be increased at this time in order that 
the backlog be reduced and that an adequate 
reserve of current projects may be built up 
for activation particularly at this time when 
the economy of the Nation appears to war- 
es construction of worthwhile public 
works. : 


We wish to commend the various Federal 
agencies involved in the investigations and 
provisions of water resource projects on their 
improvements in development of sound pro- 
cedures of project analysis and formulation, 
and the increased cooperation among agen- 
cies and with the States and local interests. 
We believe that true partnership between 
the Federal Government and its citizens lies 
not only in the sharing of costs, but also 
from the common sharing of problems and 
their development and solution. An exam- 
ple is the many hurricane studies being 
made along the eastern and southern sea- 
boards, in which the States, local munici- 
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are cooperating 
Respectfully submitted. 
Pum 


palities, and many of the Federal agencies 
in making these studies, 


(Note A.—A project which has been placed 


due application and the submission of ma- 
terial mtary information, with a 
é view to advancing its classification; but no 
project will be reported upon by the com- 
mittee more than once in each year.) 


(Norz B.—Attention is called to the fact 


WEAVER, 
Chairman. 
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unnecessary to follow up at subsequent ses- 
sions with new applications. All projects 
“endorsed” by the Congress, upon the recom- 
mendations of the committee, retain their 
status until finally constructed, unless such 
action is rescinded by the Congress, and the 











Congress stands pledged to do everything 
possible to assist in reaching that goal.) 


that when a project is once put in class I, 
endorsed, such status continues and it is 


in class If, III, IV, or V by the committee 
may be reexamined from time to time upon 







APPLICATIONS FOR APPROVAL OF ProsEects RECEIVED BY THE PROJECTS COMMITTER 
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e > [Letter ““R” following the project number indicates revision of a previous application] 
» 
} DIVISION I—E NDORSE D 
{Endorsed. This means that it is the judgment of the Committee that the project is sound, needful, and sufficiently advanced in status; and that its construction is justified 
by the public interest it will serve] 
my, Docket No. Name 0: project State or States Division Classt- 
a 7 fication 
‘ FE eek Ne CF TE «| vcs uceinndinovtidiidcknptidhinnnwadthibtinaitbidecsenes Didrths Careline... e. .ccidinwiinnetacsonse Seuth Atlantic I 
4 813-R2_..... Pantego Creek and Oucklers Creek - 22... cnc c nnn nnn n nnn nnncnwsceceeceoee-|----- GA... .djdnibasenccssddeenuitennaaaaiada I 
823-R...... ebiiaaas Tar ed Ge CRAMMB obs bis cccncheenecndentenanensnccempenconese NIN i ik ies ci aetaen aaeigi nail North Atlantic. I 
is oii Se PUI ie ii aie Ei in co dsian bantu Coenen aener aban oe WEE, copncasdibiindpiiccnntiabaatabetaaia Southwestern [ 
» 841-R...... Gpieeeton Harbor and Channel; Houston ship channel; and Texas City Chan- |..... (BD. .cnintwaiitissoatrnncdatpenevedenenill I 
nel. 
863-R....... Boston Harbor (reserved channel) ................-.--.-- Massachusetts. ... Northeastern... I 
; 883-R4..... ONE FUER hoe Foi es el ectninapliaendgnnes Puerto Rico....... South Atlantic I 
d 1. 890-R5.....| Kahului Harbor, Maui..............24.2....-..22-ecesee Territory of Hawai Pacific Ocean. I 
892-R_..... Port Aransas-Corpus Christi Waterway.............-.--.... TUE. sc cntesiect Southwestern... I 
e ‘ 1097-R.....] Turkey Creek Reservoir. ........---2c---ececcncceneeneennccaaes KONIG isi enpnianlepenuaace susie Missourt River I 
5O07T— BE sae OE Be ETO eon ciccccccccccdcccundtnetoosecnmouestishtatigquenedac|coce= DR neycecamuisnwetanssensiaiedate o I 
1097-B-R...| Woodbine Reservoir... .....................-.-....---..--- So acanant Missouri River I 
a > Bee ot. OES. PITTED. ni, pelstedammclinesindhuansdictighinddcnbhbmimnikodnmitibemaaal ang od BO. ebccephudecdxenbinthinndeatnabwied do. I 
1097-D-R . .| Camp Creek Reservoir................--.----- sei. — [ 
1097-E-R__.| Onaga Reservoir-._. eee NA alien I 
” OE, 2 Oe SNe Sickick dc euacbtindnsnctsnndanisnensionddioeedabiiesece| «cus « do... sane I 
1097-G-R___| Clinton Reservoir..... Jt) tee. ...d0 I 
Michigan City-Harbor...................... Indiana. .... North I 
! SEE TEOEOOE. ... .nonmbaasnenesemocmiinectaaeediitie Wisconsin .. c I 
Ne at li lel ee ea adnm ede DD. scapeyhonnswens ntaciaiinsétitedias T 
TE EE Ot a ee A oN sings DD. on an ancunadcuntvinghniitiiinesiaiaaal I 
4 Mississippi River, Baton Rouge to the Gulf of Mexico, modifications o Louisiana. Lower Mississippi Vall I 
a Port Mvergindes Harbor... vecccc cnet nnn dkawvind Florida___. South Atlantic I 
Yaquina Bay and Harbor. CON ine bine North Pacific I 
> Shenango River Reservoir__. Pennsylvania and Ohio Ohio River... I 
4 Caesar Creek Reservoir. ......................-. I i i a IR cai Bes I 
Santa Cruz Small Craft Harbor....................---..........-. " California_.... South Pacific... I 
DIVISION Il—MERITORIOUS , 
(yreritorions. This means that the committee believes that although the project is not sufficiently. advanced in status to warrant its present endorsement, ‘it is meritorious 
be and that the committee is willing to consider in due course, its advancement to division 1 upon presentation by its sponsors of additional evidence justifying such action] 
781-R5_...-. Be ic ia ctcieiigts neal niertein chien iaineliaeaalenenithsebieianeetiialine aa ce PORTE. ncn ucntwordmenetcatd North Atlantic................ It 
703-R6_...- EIR 2 ORS) ACS Re sng SS a faa. RN ORG ono os cnkotenewsibaad Gen Lénbaatibbedenad II 
1039-R3_....| New York Harbor; entrance channels and anchorage areas... ..........-..---- Néw York and New Jersey........... North Atlantic...............-. II 
1100-Bacsat Wiltaingtan Mart0r ..-in5osicsdihed banaaibeesoawipeidsvhdnepWnstidecnsnbee s~o- North Carolina ........-...-...---000-- South Atlantic...............- Il 
> 1114-R..... ro re channelization, flood control, hydroelectric power, water conser- | Georgia. ..........-..--.-.-.------+---|----- lac italintapnlinn ate tbmestsineiainend Il 
o vation. 
1116-R..... Sepaaees ee ne ee ee er eS og, Re ee Northeastern.................. It 
‘ 1123........}: Delaware River, Philadelphia to the sea, anchorages. ............. bib dddcinnds Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Dela- | North Atlantie................ It 
ware, 
Sans mame Montel eae harbor. at Dubuque’ on Upper Mississippi River | Iowa.................--.-.-----.------ North Central... .........<+.-- It 
redging). 
. 1140......../ North Branch Park River flood control... ..-..2.22.-.22. 222. e eee e nee e ee Cenetile isis ews vqntictncntinsos NR. . ctcdkecsdaccenss II 





DIVISION HI--EXPEDITIOUS REPORT ON AUTHORIZED SURVEY REQUESTED 






{Expeditious report on authorized survey requested. This means that the committee believes that the National Rivers and Harbors Congress should request the engineering 
ae _— any report on any authorized investigation or survey of the project to the end that appropriate further action may be had thereon in regard to its 
cation 
































$76-R4_.... "Winthowater Fiiwer, West Werke: Gl Teme iii ih hn ce Facets cnet MUIR. onic ncn cenesoncintcamibihadaenh APE MITER Lanting ddccoancupeces 
1039A-R3...| New York Harbor anchorage area (port of New York entrance channel project).| New York and New Jersey...-.....-.. North Atlantic...............- 1it 
 1062-R.....| Passaic River Basin flood control. ial POO AION db ncion a: ined vious ting Adaodd GR... hieathanatiiampeedpade iit 
‘f 1086-R..... Port of New York to St. Lawrence River Waterway. .| New Neue Vermont, and Quebee, |.-.-..- is Fo i ci nckieitliantinened IL 

. Canada. 

= pg 7 RE erie See ae: Bt Sr ee a TRIE oe cern pl wticinonasuhhncndiiednaan Lower Mississippi Valley..... IIt 
— draft and small craft harbor development—Port San Luis. One. 6x... ini, connapcctiondditehene South Pacific._................ Ill 
‘ COORG SOUT TPO es ictimbiuendqedtiscoegnhuhaisiten oeimhne New Hampshire. ........-..------«--- Northeastern.............+..-- Il 
‘ee 1122.......-| Petersburg small-boat harbor (sepemion of facility) ...... a DIRS... .nasametesorntaansipitieilgaes North Pacific. ..........<-0+-- IIE 
1126........| Norfolk Harbor and channel to Newport News. 5 oe TE. «J hetnnccimendnbiniieme’ North Atlantio................ It 
1132........| Great Lakes to Hudson River weve 0 ew York State barge canal)_.. DIOR Fee iis wciipenssoceckovwicsiuiiedennti TD gubabibidateiadiadalbiiore It 
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DIVISION IV—PROJECTS RECOMMENDED FOR SURVEY “ 


Recommended for survey, This means that the committee believes that sufficient showing on behalf of the project bas been made to warrant further examination in the 
form of an adequate survey by an appropriate agency of the Federal Government) 
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Ways of Improving Relations Among Sup- 
pliers, Dealers, and Jobbers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, Mr. John Nerlinger, Jr., executive 
secretary, National Congress of Petro- 
leum Retailers, Inc., addressed the man- 
agement conference sponsored by the 
Indiana Independent Petroleum Associ- 
ation, at Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind., on April 8, 1959. 

My colleagues in Congress who are 
interested in the problems of the small 
businessman will find it well worth read- 
ing because of its broad and intelligent 
approach to a serious problem. In ad- 
dition, I believe that the speech will be 
of great interest to the many people in 
the Nation who are concerned with the 
problems in the petroleum industry: 
Ways or IMPROVING RELATIONS AMONG Sup- 

PLIERS, DEALERS, AND JOBBERS 


There area number of reasons why I am 
particularly happy to have the opportunity 
of being here today. Personal considerations 
such as the opportunity to see old friends 
and acquaintances and to make new associa- 
tions among my fellow oilmen are, of course, 
important, In addition, and even more im- 
portant, is the opportunity afforded by the 
intellectual integrity and breadth of think- 
ing of this group for meaningful and sig- 
nificant discussion in depth of the basic 
realities involved in improving relations be- 
tween suppliers, jobbers, and retailers, 

There are five steps which I shall follow 
in an effort to make my contribution to this 
discussion as meaningful as possible: 

First. The definition of terms so as to 
encompass the basic realities of the relation- 
ships between suppliers, jobbers, and re- 
tailers. 

Second. Analysis of basic industry rela- 
tionships in which improvement is needed 
and discussion of the fundamental objec- 
tives and direction of such needed improve- 
ment in terms of economic principles. 

Third. Analysis of industry relationships 
and the need for improvement in terms of 
human values and the ideals of our demo- 
cratic society—wtih discussion of the funda- 
mental objectives of such needed improve- 
ment from the standpoint of human values 
and democratic ideals. 

Fourth. Analysis, evaluation, and recom- 
mendations as to the means by which the 
needed improvements in industry relation- 
ships may be attained. 

Fifth. Discussion of the ultimate ques- 
tions: Which road? Which destination? 
Who will make the decisions? How will 
they be arrived at and carried out? 

To recapitulate: 

Step 1 is definition. 

Step 2 is analysis in terms of economic 
principles; in other words, diagnosis of the 
economic sickness. 

Step 3 is similar to step 2, but in terms 
of basic human values and democratic ideals 
instead of economic principles. 

Step 4 is a discussion of remedies—ways of 
reducing or eliminating the causes of the 
economic sickness and disruption of human 
values in our industry's internal relations; 
and 

Step 5 is a prognosis on the ultimate ques- 
tions of where our industry is going and how 
we will get there. 
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The balance of my paper deals with the 
subject matter of these five steps in numeri- 
cal order: 

I. DEFINITION OF TERMS 

One key factor in making this discussion 
as meaningful as possible is the way in which 
we define our terms, particularly the term 
“relations” as used in the subject of our 
discussion. If we define the term “relations” 
the way it seems to be understood by some 
public relations experts—as having to do only 
with attitudes, or the psychological cover or 
verbal aspect of underlying realities—we will 
miss the opportunity afforded by this meet- 
ing for discussing ways of improving industry 
relations at the most meaningful level and 
in the most significant terms. 

The key to reaching the subject in depth 
is in defining the term “relations” to mean 
not merely the attitudes which are at the 
surface, but so as to embrace the underlying 
economic and social realities which are the 
actual substance of the relationship between 
suppliers, dealers, and jobbers. 

My contribution to the discussion today, 
therefore, deals with the fundamental eco- 
nomic and social realities of the relationships 
under consideration and ways of improving 
these realities and relationships, and not, 
except incidentally, with ways of disguising 
the realities, manipulating opinion, or hav- 
ing friendly attitudes without regard to the 
realities. 

This in no way implies any lack of respect 
or concern for those friendly feelings which 
we retailers and jobbers, along with others 
in this industry, have done our best to en- 
gender. Friendly feelings, good attitudes, 
good feelings between different divisions of 
the industry, are very worthwhile and very 
helpful. It is important that we should 
know and like one another and do the things 
which will kindle the personal warmth that 
dissolves many problems. I like the people 
in this industry and I believe in industry 
relations meetings, even when there is little 
attained by them except the glow of personal 
warmth associated with closer acquaintance- 
ship and personal understanding. 

Much as we like the camaraderie of such 
sessions, however, sometime or other we have 
to face the problems underlying the relation- 
ships with which we are dealing in depth 
where the problems are. That-is the oppor- 
tunity which this meeting affords us. 

Hence, discussing the relations between 
suppliers, jobbers, and retailers in this talk, 
I define the term “relations” to mean the 
totality of factors, arrangements, and prac- 
tices constituting or affecting the relation- 
ships between suppliers, jobbers, and retail- 
ers as sellers and buyers for resale in our 
free enterprise economic system and under 
our constitutional and democratic system of 
government. 

The words “among suppliers, dealers, and 
jobbers” following the word “relations”, in 
our subject, may be defined as embracing 
conjunctively three structurally separate but 
interacting relationships; namely (a) the re- 
lationship between suppliers and jobbers, (b) 
the relationship between suppliers and re- 
tailers, and (c) the relationship between 
jobbers and retailers. 

Il. ANALYSIS OF BASIC INDUSTRY RELATIONSHIPS 
IN WHICH IMPROVEMENT IS NEEDED AND DIS- 
CUSSION OF THE FUNDAMENTAL OBJECTIVES OF 
THE NEEDED IMPROVEMENT IN TERMS OF ECO- 
NOMIC PRINCIPLES 
The principles of our free-competitive, 

free-market economic system constitute the 

most generally recognized and.widely ac- 
yardstick for measuring economic 
conduct and economic relationships in our 


The appropriateness of free enterprise 
principles—as a yardstick for measurement 
of economic relationships and need for im- 
provement in such relationships ir the oil 
industry—is further acknowledged and dem- 
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onstrated by the position of industry leaders 
as articulate spokesmen of the free enter- 
prise system and as formidable opponents of 
any form of government interference with 
the free market economy—and, of course, by 
the fact that the tremendous assets and pros- 
perity of the dominant companies in the 
oil industry are, in so large a measure, the 
result of freedom afforded under our free en- 
terprise, free market economic system. 

“We are fighting for freedom itself,” Mr. 
Frank Porter, president of the American ’Pe- 
troleum Institute, has said, adding ““and 
either the oil industry stays free or one by 
one the lights of private enterprise will go 
out.” 

Since economic freedom for the largest 
companies in a particular industry under the 
principles of our free enterprise system can 
hardly be defended or long preserved if such 
economic freedom is denied small business 
competitors in the same industry—all divi- 
sions of the oil industry and all industry 
members from the giant integrated com- 
panies to the smallest retailers have a funda- 
mental mutuality of interest in the analysis 
and evaluation of industry relationships in 
terms of economic principles of the free com- 
petitive economic system. 

Confining our analysis to negations of free 
market principles which are peculiar to sup- 
plier-jobber-dealer relationships in the oil 
industry (that is, disregarding patterns such 
as price leadership and administered price 
techniques Which are characteristic of eco- 
nomic concentration generally), we find that 
there are five basic aspects of supplier-dealer 
relationships, three of which apply also to 
supplier-jobber relations, which are basically 
hostile and adverse to the most fundamental 
principles of our free-competitive, free-mar- 
ket economy. 

First, there is the control over prices and 
margins resulting from many major inte- 
grated suppliers’ dual role as competitors of 
their own jobbers and retailers at succeed- 
ing levels of distribution. In gasoline dis- 
tribution, from the marketplace in which re- 
tailers purchase the product from suppliers 
to the marketplace in which consumers pur- 
chase the product from retailers, margins 
and prices which would otherwise be deter- 
mined by the competitive conditions of a 
free economy are fixed in many areas by the 
fact that at least 11 of 20 major integrated 
suppliers are competitors of their own re- 
tailers through commission and company- 
operated stations. Prices posted ‘and adver- 
tised in these commission and company-op- 
erated stations fix the retailers’ margins, very 
often at a level less than would be fixed by 


freedom of competition. This process thus. 


destroys the basic principle by which prices 
are determined in a free-market, free-enter- 
prise economy, namely, free and independent 
competition between many buyers and many 
sellers acting independently at succeeding 
levels of distribution. 

When the results of athletic contests, 
horseraces, or buying and selling activities 
in particular securities are rigged—that is, 
determined in advance by factors other than 
honest competition in accordance with the 
rules of the game, the sport, or the market— 
the resulting “fixed situations” or predeter- 
mination of the results by noncompetitive 
factors are clearly recognized as being as 
disastrous to the game or to the trade in the 
security involved as they are offensive to 
integrity and our sense of fair play. 

“Fixed situations” in gasoline price com- 
petition—that is, predetermination of the 
results of competition through patterns of 
dual distribution in which price squeezes 
are applied to retailers and jobbers through 
suppliers’ use of company eperated and com- 


ness’ right to 
ciency, offensive to our ideals of fair competi- 
tion and therefore basically. hostile to the 
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principles of a free market, free enterprise 
economy. 

A second broad negation of free market, 
free enterprise principles in the relationship 
between suppliers and both jobbers and re- 
tailers occurs in the widespread practice of 
price discrimination by suppliers- between 
customers for resale who are in competition 
with each other or with the supplier. Job- 
bers are as vulnerable to this anticompetitive 
practice as *retailers, though they may not 
have been subjected to it on so wide a scale 
except as regards price discrimination in sup- 
plier sales to commercial accounts. 

Overwhelming evidence from the oil indus- 
try has been accumulating for nearly 100 
years to show the appalling effects of price 
discrimination in destroying free competition 
and leading to monopoly. 

As shown in the record of the Govern- 
ment’s case against the Standard Oil trust 
(U.S. v. Standard Oil Company, 173 Fed. 177, 
modified and affirmed, Standard Oil Company 
v. U.S., 221 U.S. 1), during the years 1870 to 
1882 the Standard Oil trust used rebates, 
preferences, and other price discrimination 
practices as primary instruments of acquir- 
ing approximately 90 percent control of the 
entire industry. 

Though reduced somewhat by congres- 
sional enactments to deal with the problem 
and particularly by the Robinson-Patman 
Act, price discrimination practices have con- 
tinued to inflict appalling injuries in our 
industry—as shown in the records of con- 
gressional investigations, antitrust cases, and 
Federal Trade Commission proceedings. 

Retailers and jobbers in many areas know 
of these destructive injuries to competition 
by price discrimination practices from their 
own harsh practical experience—especially 
since weakening of the Robinson-Patman Act 
by the Supreme Court decision in the Stand- 
ard-Detroit case in 1951. 

Economists (Prof. Vernon E, Mund, Uni- 
versity of Washington; Prof. Horace Gray, 
University of Ilinois, and others) show the 
conflict between price discrimination and 
price competition under free competitive 
conditions analytically through definition of 
the free market ‘economy as characterized by 
transactions openly and publicly arrived at 
in a free market with all competitors having 
an equal right to buy or sell at the same 
current competitive price, 

The third element in the relationship be- 
tween suppliers and retailers which militates 
against the principles of free competition is 
the captive status of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of branded retailers under leases and 
dealer agreements. 

By the terms and effect of their leases and 
dealer agreements, these captive lessee 
dealers are required to purchase their re- 
quirements of gasoline from the particular 
supplier who owns or controls the station 
at the prices which the supplier posts. This 
is a double negation of basic conditions of a 
free market economy: First, because it iso- 
lates the retailer as a purchaser from the 
normal competitive opportunity of purchas- 
ing gasoline from his supplier at competitive 
as opposed to supplier-determined prices, 
and second, because the retailer who is bound 
to the particular supplier by lease and dealer 
agreement is foreclosed from even the nom- 
inal competitive alternatives of going else- 
where when charged an exorbitant price. 

The fourth factor affecting the relationship 
between suppliers and both jobbers and re- 
tailers which is adverse to principles of our 
free competitive system is the extent to 
which the supply-demand equation in estab- 
lishment of retail facilities is thrown off bal- 
ance by uneconomic over-investment by sup- 
pliers in such retailing facilities. Econom- 
ically speaking, the exact measure of such 
overinvestmeht is statistically difficult to 
determine since no major integrated supply- 
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ing company has ever published a depart- 
mentalized profit and loss statement show- 
ing to what extent its investment in retail 
facilities is or is not self-liquidating or just- 
fied by the rental return on such facilities. 
Opinions differ and the extent of such un- 
economic over-investment will certainly be 
different with different companies. But as 
we look around us and figure the tremendous 
costs of the modern stations being built in 
profusion by so many major suppliers, we 
are able as experienced oil men to calculate 
that a cent to a cent and a half a gallon 
rent does not defray the costs of these in- 
flated station building programs. And to 
the extent that this investment in retailing 
facilities is not justified by the rental return, 
it constitutes a basic interference with sup- 
ply-demand relationships and is an uneco- 
nomic disturbance of free market conditions. 

The fifth group of practices in supplier- 
retailer relations which are adverse to prin- 
ciples of our free competitive economy are 
those practices coming under the general 
heading of lease domination and T.B.A. pres- 
sure. Compulsion as opposed to free choice 
in buying and seiling is abhorrent to the 
spirit of a free economy, and such practices 
on even a limited or receding scale are in- 
herently destructive of retailers’ economic 
rights and profit opportunities in a free com- 
petitive society. 

As practical men in the retail division of 
the petroleum industry have felt the impact 
of these five types of destructive and anti- 
competitive practices on themselves and their 
fellow dealers, and have observed the adverse 
effect of these practices on internal industry 
relationships between suppliers and retailers, 
they have shown an increasing concern for 
finding means to eliminate these abuses. 

It is deeply significant, I believe, that the 
great majority of the recommendations and 
proposals for improvement in relationship 
between suppliers and retailers adopted by 
the duly accredited delegates representing 
the Nation’s organized retailers at annual 
sessions of the retailers’ national trade as- 
sociation, the National Congress of Petro- 
leum Retailers, during the last 12 years since 
NCPR was established, deal with and seek 
the solution for problems arising in con- 
nection with the five types of anticompetitive 
practices described above. These are the 
areas of injury not only to retailers but to 
the relationship between retailers and sup- 
pliers—and in applicable categories, to the 
relationship between suppliers and jobbers 
as well. - 


In the fourth part of this paper, dealing 
with specific means for attaining the needed 
improvements, I will present the proposals 
and recommendations from the Nation’s or- 
ganized retailers dealing with improvement 
in industry relationships through elimina- 
tion of abuses in the five categories described 
above. 

But before leaving this analysis of prob- 
lems in industry relationships from the 
standpoint of economic principles—it will be 
helpful to state clearly the objectives to 
which proposals should be directed for deal- 
ing with these problems in the light of eco- 
nomic principles—and here, with as much 
emphasis and earnestness as I am capable of, 
is my statement of those basic objectives: 

Effective proposals must be directed (a) 
to the objective of applying, extending and 
protecting principles of the free competitive- 
free market system in the oil industry and 
to economic relationships among suppliers, 
jobbers and retailers—and (b) to the parallel 
objective of eliminating destructive practices 
which are adverse to the basic economic 
rights of oll’s small businessmen, particular- 


“Ty jobbers and retailers, to compete on a 


basic of efficiency under the fair competitive 
principles of our free enterprise-free market 
economic system. 
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Til, ANALYSIS OF INDUSTRY RELATIONSHIPS AND 
THE NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT IN TERMS OF HU-~ 
MAN VALUES AND THE IDEALS OF OUR DEMO- 
CRATIC SOCIETY—-WITH DISCUSSION OF THE 
FUNDA@IENTAL OBJECTIVES OF SUCH NEEDED 
IMPROVEMENT FROM THE STANDPOINT OF HU- 
MAN VALUES AND DEMOCRATIC IDEALS 


This step in our analysis is similar to step 
2—but in terms of basic human values and 
democratic ideals instead of economic prin- 
ciples. 

The underlying principle of democracy is 
stated by political scientists to be the prin- 
ciple of Government by consent as opposed 
to Government by force or arbitrary author- 
ity. And in the light of the political philos- 
ophy under which our constitutional system 
was developed, there has been an extension 
of the democratic concept of consent in the 
political sphere—to protection for individual 
freedom of choice against tyranny and un- 
warranted compulsion in other basic social 
and economic relationships. More succinct- 
ly stated, this concept means that America 
stands for democracy versus dictatorship in 
business and economic relationships as well 
as in Government—that business relation- 
ships based on consent and the mutual ad- 
vantage of all parties thereto, rather than on 
economic coercion, are a basic ideai of our 
democratic society. 

Analysis shows that of the five types of° 
economic practices affecting relations be- 
tween suppliers, jobbers, and dealers in the 
oil industry which violate principles of the 
free competitive system, at least four of these 
principal types of practices are also offensive 
to the democratic ideals which affirm individ- 
ual human values and the principle that 
business relationships should be based on 
consent and mutual advantage, not economic 
tyranny or coercion. 

The “fixed situation” predetermined com- 
petitive result of price squeezes applied 
through commission and company-operated 
station competition—the unconscionable 
injustice of price discrimination in which 
some purchasers for resale are required to 
pay a higher price for the principal prod- 
uct they sell than is charged other pur- 
chasers for resale with whom they must 
compete—the aggravation of both the com- 
mission station price squeeze and price dis- 
crimination types of injury through retail- 
ers’ captive status—and the direct pressure 
and control tactics which are sometimes 
found to exist in the form of lease domina- 
tion as to business methods and T.B.A. pur- 
chases—all do violence not only to the eco- 
nomic principles of our free competitive 
system but also to basic human values and 
the ideals of our democratic society. 

Therefore, further basic objectives for im- 
proving the relationships between suppliers, 
jobbers, and retailers must be (a) the real. 
ization of conditions in industry relation- 
ships under which the democratic ideals of 
dignity, freedomr of choice and consent in 
commercial relationships (as opposed to 
economic tyranny or coercion) are fulfilled, 
and (b) the elimination of any practices in 
industry relations which do serious violence 
to the individual human values and demo- 
cratic ideals of individual dignity, freedom 
of choice and democratic consent as opposed 
to dictatorship and arbitrary authority in 
business as well as in government. 

In the broadest and deepest sense, these 
objectives for protection and realization of 
human values and democratic ideals, as well 
as our economic objectives for extending 
and pi iples of the free enter- 
prise system involve an allegiance to mor- 
ally sound principles, the principles which 
give substance to opportunity and the 
American way. of life—principles upon 
which I hope all in the oil industry can 


agree. 
Surely, I am convinced, many of the re- 
pressive practices which are rife in our in- 
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dustry today doing serious injury to the 
relationships between suppliers, jobbers, 
and retailers would be brought to an end— 
if only those responsible would have the 
courage to say to themselves, is this prac- 
tice morally right?—and to be governed by 
the answer. 

How much good could be accomplished 
for our industry and in our industry if 
each of us, every company executive, every 
individual businessman, every person whose 
decisions affect the conditions in our indus- 
try, could act in accordance with the mor- 
ally sound business principle that true pros- 
perity, whether in a community, a nation 
or an industry, is founded on consideration 
for one’s fellow man and his right to the 
just fruits of his endeavor, free from un- 
warranted pressures or interference—and 
that neither true prosperity nor worthwhile 
business success can be secured through 
practices which impoverish others or de- 
grade their opportunities. 


IV. ANALYSIS, EVALUATION, AND RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS AS TO THE MEANS BY WHICH THE 
NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS IN INDUSTRY RELA~- 
TIONSHIPS MAY BE ATTAINED 


What are the specific means and methods 
by which the objectives for improvenrents 
in our industry relationships, outlined in 
the second and third steps in this paper, 
may be adyanced and attained? 

The ideal means for advancing these objec- 
tives, surely, would be the development 
within our industry of broadly observed’ en- 
lightened concepts of business ethics which 
would totally reject industry practices which 
are competitively unfair under our free com- 
petitive system, hostile to democratic ideals, 
or morally wrong. 

If that sounds like a dream, it is still worth 
remembering that dreams, though not fully 
realized in reality, may still point the way 
I know, 


and change reality for the better. 
and so do you, some men in all divisions of 
our industry who have worked conscientious- 
ly and devotedly notwithstanding discour- 
agements and disheartening obstacles, to- 


ward this objective. Their efforts will con- 
tinue. Their influence will increase. Their 
dream lays the foundation and gives en- 
couragement for the success of the practical 
means and methods by which the great ob- 
jectives envisioned can be fully carried out. 


As to practical actions and specific means 
for attaining these objectives, I will now 
present some of the significant recommenda- 
tions of the last two annual sessions of the 
National Congress of Petroleum Retailers. 
All of these recommendations were unani- 
mously adopted by our delegates. 

Here are the N.C.P.R. proposals, with a few 
sentences of comment, these proposals being 
grouped in this presentation according to 
the forum in which they are to be presented 
or means adopted for carrying them into 
effect, that is, (a) proposals for matters to 
be presented in industry relations discussions 
and {(b) proposals dealing with problems in 
industry relationships where some form of 
legal or governmental action or legislation is 
proposed as a solution. 

(a) Proposals for matters to be presented 
in industry relations discussions: 

The following recommendations by action 
of our last annual session, were directed to 
be presented in meetings of the service sta- 
tion advisory committee of the American 
Petroleum Institute by a five-man commit- 
tee to be appointed by President Cash B. 
Hawley of the National Congress of Petro- 
leum Retailers, and also, where appropriate, 
to be taken up and negotiated with execu- 
tives of any supplying company involved: 

“(1) It is recommended that, in industry 
discussions of equitable lease provisions, 

.favorable consideration be given, among 
-other matters, to provisions embodying the 
principle that, when certain levels of gross 
sales volume are reached, certain percentage 
rental reductions be applied to afford dealers 
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an incentive toward greater business oppor- 
tunity without the penalty of inequitable 


‘ rent increases. 


“(2) In the light of the undisputed public 

record that most major oil companies recog- 
nize the independent small businessman’s 
status as an ent service station op- 
erator, it is recommended that any service 
station operator or his rightful legal heirs 
seeking to dispose of his business be per- 
mitted to negotiate the sale of that business, 
including accrued going concern value, with- 
out undue interference by the supplying 
companies. 
. “(3) It is recommended that any charges 
made by a supplying oil company against a 
service station operator for a mechanical 
credit card recording device or other similar 
mechanical operating devices be held to an 
absolute minimum charge which can be sub- 
stantiated by cost to the supplier when and 
where the charge is questioned or challenged; 
and that N.C.R.P. oppose any discriminatory 
charges for such devVices. 

“(4) It is recommended that the National 
Congress of Petroleum Retailers adopt a 
policy whereby it is unalterably opposed to 
any marketing practices which include the 
consignment of gasolines or other petroleum 
products to any reseller without making the 
usual tank wagon charges or normal invoice 
charges or normal invoice charges at the 
time of delivery. 

“(5) It is recommended that the National 
Congress of Petroleum Retailers condemn the 
policy of any major oil company’s charges for 
installation and use of any and all forms of 
company brand signs where such charges are 
imposed by pressure or dictation in violation 
of the dealer's rights as an independent busi- 
nessman, and urges all independent service 
station operators to resist any attempt by 
any company to levy any such charges and 
to discontinue the payment of any such 
charges where such eharges are illegally im- 
posed by pressure or dictation in violation of 
service station opertaors’ rights as independ- 
ent businessmen under the antitrust laws.’ 

The foregoing recommendations originated 
with the committee on retailer-supplier re- 
lations at our last annual session. Follow- 
ihg are additional recommendations for mat- 
ters to be presented in industry relations 
discussions or in meetings with particular 
supplying companies where appropriate, 
originating with other committees and 
adopted by our last annual session: 

“(1) We recommend continuing effort on 
the part of N.C.P.R. to sponsor and promote 
the adoption of an industrywide code of 
ethics and standards. 

“(2) Re overbuilding of service stations: 
It is recommended that there be a declara- 
tion of N.C.P.R. policy that the oil industry 
should be a good neighbor and avoid service 
station building in neighborhoods where it 
would be inappropriate or harmful to adja- 
cent properties. 

“(3) That we approve and commend joint 
action by the N.C.P.R.-N.0.J.C. liaison com- 
mittee in recommending exchange of eco- 
nomic information and compilation of eco- 
nomic research data—as adopted at the 
liaison committee meeting in New Orleans, 
La., in May 1958. 

“(4) Approval for N.C.P.R. proposal (on 
which no action has so far been taken) that 
N.O.J.C. and N.C.P.R. cooperate in planning 
a jointly sponsored conference of all industry 
groups interested in raising the standard of 
ethics and services of the retail petroleum 
and automotive service industries and for 
the solution of basic problems which ad- 
versely affect the service station operator. 

“(56) In regard to the effect ‘on branded 
service station operators of supplier sales of 
branded motor oils gg ehee to discount 
houses—recommended t we vigoro 
condemn such practices involving price a 
crimination against branded dealers and that 
immediate protest be made to suppliers 
whose products (branded) appear for sale at 
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cutrate prices in chain stores, bargain cen- 
ters, etc., where prices at which such branded 
products are offered for sale are below brand- 
ed service station operators’ cost or so low as 
to strongly indicate price discrimination 
against the branded service station oper- 
ators.” . 

The following resolution originated on the 
fioor and after extended discussion was 
adopted by the delegates at our last annual 
session as a policy statement: - 

“Be it resolved that N.C.P.R. go on record 
as supporting the principle of complete sep- 
aration of retailing from other divisions of 
the industry.” 

In addition, here are important recom- 
mendations for matters to be presented in 
industry relations meetings and in diseus- 
sions with company executives from our pre- 
ceding annual session, these matters being 
still on our current and active list for action 
through industry relations channels: 

(1) That we recommend inclusion of a 
most favored dealer clause in standard forms 
of service station leases and accompanying 
dealer agreements. Under the provisions of 
such a most favored dealer clause, the dealer 
who is obligated under the lease and dealer 
agreement to purchase gasoline from the 
lessor-supplier would be granted the follow- 
ing protection: 

The supplier shall agree with the dealer to 
supply the dealer gasoline at the lowest 
price at which such supplier supplies the 
same product to other retailers with whom 
the lessee dealer is in competition. 

(2) Discussion of problems and injuries in 
connection with continuance in operation of 
uneconomic marginal stations. 

(3) Continue to present in industry meet- 
ings and meetings with company executives 
evidence and information supporting the ad- 
vantages to retailers and suppliers alike of 
longer term and more equitable leases—such 
longer term and more equitable leases being 
essential to raise standards and attract bet- 
ter men to the service station business, as 
well as by reasonable standards of fairness 
and equity between suppliers and their re- 
tailers. 

(4) That misrepresentation of service sta- 
tion profit opportunities in dealer recruit- 
ment be taken up with suppliers and that 
prospective dealer counseling services by af- 
filiated associations be conducted to protect 
prospective dealers against such misrepre- 
sentation and give needed help. 

(b) Proposals dealing with problems in 
industry relationships where some form of 
legal or governmental action or legislation is 
proposed as a solution: 

Here are basic recommendations of our 
last two annual sessions in the field of na- 
tional legislation defining legislative objec- 
tives to which our efforts are currently di- 
rected for improvement in the relationships 
between retailers and suppliers, and for anti- 
trust law enforcement. 

(1) The establishment of a National Oil 
Industry Supplier-Retailer Relations Board 
is proposed by the National Congress of Pe- 
troleum Retailers for the purpose of provid- 
ing a forum in which complaints of anti- 
monopoly injury in the fleld of oil industry 
supplier-retailer relations may be expedi- 
tiously heard and adjudicated with prompt 
granting of remedial relief and in which 
such complaints may be presented either by 
the complaining parties themselves or under 
legal procedures of such clarity and sim- 
plicity as to keep the complainant’s legal 
costs and expenses at a minimum and within 
the means of the average small retailer; ap- 
peals from determinations by such board 
should, we believe, be defended by attorneys 
for the board without legal cost to. the 
parties. 

In the case of 4 claim involving two or 
more retailers of a single supplier, all of the 
retailers of such supplier having an interest 
in the matter, according to rules to be de- 
termined by the board, should have the 
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right to be collectively represented in a hear- 
ing upon the matter. Remedial relief to be 
granted by the board could be im the form 
of cease-and-desist orders or mandatory 
orders directing an affirmative course of con- 
duct within established limitations. 

(2) In regard to the problem of unfair 
competition by company-operated and com- 
mission stations with their own retailers— 
support for national functional divorcement 
legislation prohibiting suppliers from com- 
peting with their own retailers. « 

(3): In regard to the problem of price dis- 
crimination—vigorous support for adoption 
of the equality-of-opportunity bill. 

(4) Cooperation with Federal agencies and 
support for vigorous enforcement of existing 
antitrust laws where relief against anti- 
competitive practices in gasoline distribution 
can be obtained thereby. 


Comment 


As seen from the preponderance of NCPR 
proposals for discussion and negotiation of 
industry problems in industry meetings and 
with companies involved, we believe that 
intraindustry councils are needed to study 
and seek solutions to intraindustry problems. 

We have, moreover, three very important 
suggestions for making such intraindustry 
councils and industry discussion sessions 
truly effective instruments to accomplish the 
results which are so necessary. 

First is the need that industry relations 
councils established to seek such solutions 
be constituted in accordance with basic 
democratic principles. Recognition must be 
given to the right of retailers to be repre- 
sented in such councils by the national trade 
association of their own choosing, the Na- 
tional Congress of Petroleum Retailers, with 
which the overwhelming majority of the 
Nation’s organized gasoline retailers are af- 
filiated, and the same right for jobbers. 

Democratically constituted voluntary job- 
ber-retailer relations councils (recognizing 
the same right for suppliers as for retailers 
and jobbers) will take nothing away from 
suppliers which is rightfully theirs, and its 
establishment will give suppliers the coopera- 
tion of retailers and jobbers in studying and 
seeking solutions to intraindustry problems 
which cannot be solved by suppliers alone. 

Our second cardinal suggestion for making 
industry discussions and industry council 
meetings more meaningful and successful is 
that such meetings must actually come to 
grips with the real problems as they exist— 
even if this means a reversal of some of the 
ground rules now observed under which 
realistic discussion of basic problems has 
been unbelievably difficult. 

Further, integrated company representa- 
tives must be willing to accept changes in 
the interests of the whole industry. If a 
few giant suppliers who have used their 
tremendous economic power in a way to 
cause the basic economic problems with 
which we are dealing, enter such negotiations 
determined to discuss nothing and yield 
nothing which does not leave them free to 
continue the same abuses, the meetings can 
be no more than a calculated farce. 


Our third suggestion is a reminder in all 
due respect to industry leaders who use in- 
dustry conferences to call for confidence in 
themselves that the call for confidence will 
be more convincing if it is acompanied by 
a demonstrated awareness through words and 
actions that confidence must be deserved, 
and can be deserved if industry leaders will 
apply their very considerable abilities to 
working out feasible solutions to the indus- 
try relations problems that really matter. 

V. DISCUSSION OF THE ULTIMATE QUESTIONS: 
WHICH ROAD? WHICH DESTINATION? 4 WHO 
WILL MAKE THE DECISIONS? HOW WILL THEY 
BE ARRIVED AT AND CARRIED OUT? 

In simple truth, it is not unlikely that 
the last call is now being sounded for a ra- 
tional solution to our industry problems. 
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With all respect, I earnestly suggest that 
what has been lacking in creative leadership 
by major company policymakers—leadership 
capable of envisioning the needs of the sup- 
plier-jobber-retailer relationships in breadth 
and depth. There is a desperate need for 
such creative leadership now, provided also 
that it must be forceful leadership—leader- 
ship forceful enough to override the empire 
building rivalries of individual company 
policymakers and to make this a united in- 
dustry by improving the quality of the rela- 
tionships which it encompasses. 

I believe it is not yet too late for our 
industry, by democratic cooperation, to pick 
up the pieces into which our interests and 
relationships have been fractured. by mis- 
taken policies or practices. But time is of 
the essence. 

In conclusion, I wish to quote a few words 
from N.C.P.R. President Cash B. Hawley’s 
message to the entire oil industry at the 
beginning of this year: 

“There are periods in history where com- 
placent attitudes which tolerate old uses be- 
cause things have always been that way can 
no longer suffice—when the alternative to 
curtailing* old abuses is to lose the oppor- 
tunity for leadership and cause new forces 
to rise and undertake the task. 

“If this great industry is run like a closed 
corporation and those who come to the door 
seeking justice and fair opportunity are 
kept waiting at the door or put off indefi- 
nitely rather than having the opportunity 
to take their place and perform the part 
which their interests justify—the closed 
corporation will be signing its own death 
warrant. Other forces less moderate than 
those asking recognition at the door will 
find a way in—a way to batter down the 
closed door or to demolish the whole edifice 
if need be. 

“We know what those forces will be if oil 
industry leaders do not now avail themselves, 
of the opportunity still afforded them to 
broaden the base of industry leadership and 
prosperity and to include retailers in the 
interests served by industry decisions—in 
short, to abolish abuses which make a mock- 
ery of the free enterprise system. 

“What will it avail industry leaders to 
keep the door of real progress closed to 
organized retailers—only to have the edifice 
of their own prosperity demolished by na- 
tidnalization or an allout union assault on 
the retail division of the industry? 

“The most vital question for the future 
of the oil industry is whether or not the 
top policymakers in 1959 take the actions 
which are so desperately needed to solve 
problems that will not wait very much 
longer for solution.” 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
IN THE HOUSE GF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
leadership of the Commonwealth of 
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taken place, Massachusetts and Boston 
have been the leader in progress. In the 
world of today and tomorrow, forward- 
looking minds in Massachusetts and Bos- 


ton are looking ahead, again evidencing 


leadership in the economic revolution in 
the field of atomic and nuclear energy, 
as well as electronics, and in the far- 
reaching field of astronautics—outer 
space—that has taken place. 

As evidence of this I include in my ex- 
tension of remarks a very fine and in- 
formative article written by William E. 
Howard, entitled “Boston: Hub of Space 
Research,” and appearing in the issue 
of July 13, 1959, of Missiles and Rockets, 
magazine of world astronautics: 


Boston: Hus or SPAcE RESEARCH 
(By William E. Howard) 


Boston.—Few cities physically show the 
Nation's explosive growth in missile space 
manufacturing and research more than Bos- 
ton—a culturally endowed comr:unity which 
long ago laid claim to being the “Hub of the 
Universe,” and where industry today is in 
the process of making this extravagant boast 
come true. : 

The entire metropolitan area is rapidly 
emerging as the country’s leading research 
center. Scientists in hundreds of labora- 
tories are conceiving and putting together 
the sophisticated offensive and defensive 
weapons Of tomorrow. And they are respon- 
sible for much of the brainwork going into 
astronautic systems which one day will en- 
able man to explore space. 

Nowhere is the magnitude of this fast- 
expanding activity more eye-arrestingly ap- 
parent than along a 65-mile stretch of super- 
highway skirting the city from north to south 
in a great arc. Down the length of this busy 
artery there already are more than 200 mod- 
ern plants employing more than 30,000 per- 
sons. 

This is route 128—Boston’s “golden indus- 
trial semicircle.” Less than 10 years ago, it 
did not exist. Route 128 was only a country 
road meandering through meadows and 
woods, and connecting suburbs. 

Where there were pig farms only a few 
years ago, today industrial parks are spring- 
ing up. Once-quiet towns are the scene of 
more development. Industrial brick and 
mortar investment alone is estimated at $140 
million. The entire complex—including 
business and hqme development—is valued 
at more than $500 million, and the figure is 
increasing. 

Land values have shot up from $1,000 an 
acre to as much as $26,000—with plenty of 
takers. All segments of industry are repre- 
sented in this booming new area. But elec- 
tronics is far and away the most predomi- 
nant. 

Key to growth: Originally, conversion of 
Route 128 into an expressway was conceived 
primarily as a way to divert traffic around 
Boston's congested streets. But by the time 
it was opened in 1951, developers were al- 
ready making plans to attract new industry. 
Electronics manufacturers just beginning to 
open @ vast new market were the first to see 
its advantages for locating efficient one-story 
plants—with the highway affording quick 
transportation and the historic old towns 
offering pleasant. living. 

Gravitation to Route 128 was slow at first. 
Then research took over, mushrooming the 
growth of the electronics industry and forc- 
ing the construction of new plant facilities. 
Concurrently, in the early fifties, came the 
development of missilés with their heavy 
electronic req 

One after the other, Raytheon Manufac- 
turing Co., CBS Electronics, Sylvania Elec- 
tric, Avco and other well-known companies 
moved out to the new highway. 
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Paving the way for the migration were 


Bradley & Co. They were the ones that 
launched the industrial park plan, offering 
in one package a ready-prepared site, well- 
located, and engineering facilities to design 
any type of plant for purchase or lease. 
Both firms are credited with contributing 
= to the orderly development of Route 


“Ehietoue industrial parks are either com- 
pleted or in final construction stages and 
three more are being started. These parks 
are absorbing, too, an ever-mounting num- 
ber of new firms spawned in the dawning 
of the space age. 

Illustrative of what is happening is the 
case of Itek Corp. Founded about 2 years 
ago by four Boston University engineers, Itek 
wow has more than 700 employees engaged 
in classified reconnaissance satellite and 
other space work. In quick order it bought 
one plant on 128, leased 65,000 square feet 
of the Waltham Watch Co. works, and is 
planning to build a laboratory on a 43-acre 
site in Lexington near the Golden Semicircle. 
Incidentally, Itek also has a new west coast 
installation. 

Another spectacular example is Transitron. 
Pounded 6 years ago with 8 employees, it 
now has 3,000—and is the second-largest 
semiconductor producer in the Nation. 

In the past 2 years more than $52 million 
has been poured into new plants along Route 
128—and developers feel there is room to 
double the present total. Visibly support- 
ing their optimism, the fabulous expansion 
pace keeps on accelerating. 

Air Force millions: Perhaps the biggest 
single contributor to the amazing boom—not 
only along 128—but elsewhere in the metro- 
politan area, is the Cambridge Research Cen- 
ter of the Air Force’s Air Research and De- 
velopment Command. CRC has been and 
still is funneling millions of dollars into re- 
search. 

As of May 31, CRC had outstanding 1,199 
contracts totaling $320 million. Millions 
more in contracts, production and research, 
are being poured into the area by the AMC, 
NASA, ARPA, the Army and Navy, and pri- 
vate industry as well. 

The MIT influence: Hand in hand with 
CRC as a font of new ideas, knowledge—and 
industrial talent—is the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Scores of firms owe 
their existence to MIT, through its creation 
of new productive fields of research and pro- 
vision of brains to work them. 

Harvard and other Greater Boston institu- 
tions also are producing a continuous stream 
of technical talent. 

In September, the Mitre Corp., a nonprofit 
organization which takes its name from MIT, 
will move into a $2 million plant at Bedford 
along Route 128. Mitre, under a contract 
with MIT, serves as the technical staff for 
the Air Defense System Integration Division 
working on correlating activities of human 
operators with the complex electronic gear 
of SAGE. 

Mitre, which has H. Rowan Gaither as 


in Lexington, where ironically, the liberty 
ef the Nation was once entirely in the hands 
of human operators. On the village green 77 
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From MIT’s instrumentation laboratory, 
headed by Dr. Charles S. Draper, has come 
the all-inertial system for Titan, 
SENaEananeiinaaieerons by A. C. Spark 
Plug division of General Motors, and many 
more important contributions to the defense 


Within a decade: Greater Boston Chamber 


- ever, 63 were situated along Route 128. 


One of the oldest research firms is the 
Arthur D. Little Co. of Cambridge, which 
— other items is deep in cryogenics and 

Se ee ete design and specifications of 
ling Atlas and Titan. National 
Research ‘aun also of Cambridge, has just 

come up with a new cryogenic storage vessel 
which has insulation improved by a factor 
of 15 over conventional devices. 

At Waltham, Infrared Industries is pro- 
ducing missile guidance devices; at Lawrence, 
missile-carrying cases are being made by 
Craig Systems; and at Burlington, Dyna- 
metries, Inc., is hard at work on an Avco 
subcontract making measuring devices for 
Titan nose cones. 

The activities of Greater Boston firms go 
into virtually every missile/space system, 
either as components or—as in the case of 
Raytheon, which has the prime contract for 
Sparrow and Hawk—the entire system. 

The business scene shifts continually. 
Bomac, producer of Klystron tubes at Bev- 
erly, Mass., at the northern end of Route 128, 
recentiy merged with Varian of Palto Alto, 
Calif. Texas Instruments of Dallas has 
acquired Metals & Controls Corp. of Attle- 
boro—the Nation’s first privately owned 
nuclear fuel manufacturer. 

Bostonians are looking to at least three 
firms to put them in the forefront of the 
space race. Aveo at its new $23 million lab- 
oratory in Wilmington is working on inter- 
planetary shockwave research and developing 
space systems. At the new Goodrich-High 
Voltage Astronautics, Inc., in Burlington, 
work is being launched in development of 
ion propulsion engines. And at Raytheon 
engineers are working on a sky station which 
would hover miles above the earth in a fixed 
position—powered by microwaves beamed 
from the ground. 





The Challenge in Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


. OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr.. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 





of Russia’s announced 


at the same time, we believe the 
United States cannot afford to overlook an- 
other in trade... This is the chal- 
lenge from nations, not only in the 
a ee eee 2 Sommeetic sone 
wi 


an example of this 
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The imports of foreign small cars have risen 
so steadily that now the Big Three of the- 
auto industry are planning on bringing out 
small cars in the fall. Two other companies 
already are producing a made-in-America 
version of the European small car. 

There are other facets, however, which are 
not so obvicus as the emergence ‘of the for- 
eign car. 

Take, for example, Japanese radios. In the 
first 3 months of this year, nearly half of 
all the gadios sold in this country—exclud- 
ing car radios—were imported from, Japan. 

American radio manufacturers are not 
blind to this competition. Most of them, 
however, say they have no plans to import 
for the domestic market either Japanese ra- 
dios or radio parts. 

One industry spokesman put the issue on 
the line this way: 

“The only way,” the spokesman said, “for 
American manufacturers to cope with the 
Japanese import situation is to show more 
ingenuity and to design and produce better 
equipment.” 

This, we think, is the way It should be. 
The way to beat foreign competition in the 
domestic market ts not by erecting high 
tariff walls. Nor is it to simply utter the 
phrase “buy American” and hope that every- 
body will. 

The way for America to meet the challenge 
in both the domestic and world market is 
for this country to keep producing superior 
goods and at a price that will attract the con- 
sumer. Despite our thriving economy, we 
cannot afford to feel secure in our position. 
For trade affects all of us and a failure to 
respond to this challenge means a downturn 
in the American economy. 

In other words, if somebody is going to 
build a better mousetrap, it had better be us. 





Representative Earl A. Bollinger Ad- 
drerses Madison County Citizens Dur- 
ing Ground-Breaking Ceremony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker,.under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the address given by 
Representative Earl A. Bollinger, of 
Madison County, at the historic ground- 
breaking ceremony on July 12, 1959, for 
the new Madison Memorial Hospital to be 
constructed in Fredericktown, Mo.: 
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I am happy to have been a witness to such 
an assemblage which may well be regarded 
as proof of the interest felt in this benevolent 
undertaking and a will that the good work 
will not be in vain. True enthusiasm means 
daring and devotion. It 
is not sentiment or intoxicant, but an ardent 
and quenchless hope that what should be, 
shall be. This is dedication of your hopes 
to a common cause, Hope is creative, doubt 
is abortive, so let us hope, then act. The 
men who the not willing to deny themselves 
any possible gain, who forget that a vote is 
a vow, who forget the patriotism of paying 
taxes, who forget that law is like a bicycle 
and the way to keep it standing is to keep it 
going. That one whose very bones are flabby 
with civil neglect, such a man is not a man 
but a manikin. Upon the souls who are full 
of the enthusiasm of duty rests the uncon- 
querable. To him who truly lives and does, 
the veil of the visible becomes more and 
more transparent. 

We do not always listen to hear the deep 
breathing of the people ready to respond to 
the prophet of progress, we bite into one bad 
ear, and forget the green stalks of corn that 
array a thousand prairies. We find one 
brackish or dirty pool and forget the trick- 
ling of thousands of beautiful clear springs, 
we see one whirling copper cloud and doubt 
the sun. I am happy this is not the applica- 
tion used by our people in Madison County, 
we have been united and success has been 
ours. I could not impress upon you too much 
that in this project every citizen of Madison 
County has had a part in the initial pull, 


and with everyone pulling together on the 


final pull it will be a grand success. 

The job is not finished, we must keep our 
enthusiasm high and our will bent to suc- 
cess. We have one more big pull and that is 
to see our purpose through to the ultimate 
end. That is the step you embark upon 
today. With your permission I shall di- 


’ gress for a few moments and touch only 


lightly upon the physical structure of this 
project. In the first place I understand we 
are the first to incorporate a nursing home 
and hospital as one, in a new building. Our 
good and gracious Government has con- 
tributed 50 percent of the cost, by the bare 
essentials of arithmetic this is a bargain for 
the people of Madison County. It will con- 
tain 25 beds in the nursing home portion and 
42 beds in the hospital proper. In this 
manner more of our people will be served 
because we are giving a service to those in 
need of nursing care as a result of infirmities, 


as well as those needing direct hospital care. . 


It may be added that the building, from 
the elegance of its architecture and its con- 
spicuous situation will prove a striking orna- 


‘ment to the area in which it will stand. It 


will bring more doctors to our area which 
will supplement the ones we now have. In 
times of emergency you will be able to get to 
a hospital quicker because of shorter dis- 
tance~ Another great attribute is the fact 
that you will have your loved ones close by 
and will not need to drive great distances to 
visit. It will bring wealth to our community 
in jobs and by many other means. It will 
enhance the position of our country as an 
enticement to industry and people of other 
places, These are a few among many of the 
attributes this structure will give you. Per- 
haps greatest of all it will give you that feel~ 
ing of achievement that you have made your 
county a better place to live, for you and 


ding 
ambition and our neighbors will be watch- 


ing, and we will as in the past give them a 
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good show, ‘The masonry and steel they 
will see readily, but the concerted effort we 
will show them by our united front, will be 
the revelation they are seeking. May I say 
to you in summary, that the occasion today 
is a ground-breaking ceremony which means 
starting the foundation, these physical foun- 
dations are only masonry and steel, but the 
truly great foundation, the only one that 
can stand under the strain is the one we 
mould from the ambitions of our people. 

We are united now as in the past. This 
will be a crowning triumph..- Look around 
you and take inventory of the many fine 
things we have in our county that others 
do not have. You have an abundance of 
schools and may I add good schools, good 
roads, industrial expansion, utility expan- 
sion and most of all, the kind of people who 
know the importance of all these fine things 
and their contribution to the betterment 
of the area in which they live. I submit to 
you that it will be necessary for us to apolo- 
gize to the coming generation for lack of 
progressive attitude and ability. These ex- 
pansions stand as monuments to your fore- 
sight and ingenuity. And may I add that 
we owe these the responsibility’of passing 
on something better, as they will their suc- 
cessors. It takes time infinite to build a 
perfect community, and with everyone striv- 
ing together through generation after gen- 
eration, we arrive a little closer to that sought 
after perfection. 

Over a century and a half ago Washington 
broke ground for the United States Capitol, 
in what was little more than a wilderness, 
but it has stood. Through the united ef- 
forts of our people, it has not been in vain, 
great additional buildings have been added 
since, which is proof and example of the 
way in which we have grown as a Nation 
and the sphere of progress that is possible 
through efforts that are united. The mate- 
rial problems that face us today are not 
such as in Washington’s time, but the need 
for expansion ana united effort is even 
greater. 

Success is paler een failure we cannot af- 
ford. Our great country was founded on this 
basis and we have inherited through united 
efforts the will for success. What better 
pattern and what greater project could be 
followed as an example for our own many 
causes. As I my remarks to a close 
I wish to thank you again for the honor of 
speaking to you. I hope I leave you pre- 
paring a mental toast “prosperity to Madison 
Memorial Hospital,” and ROU resolved 
that it shall flourish, 





Facts Are on Chicago’s Side 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20,.1959 
Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the continuing legislative inter- 


est in Lake Michigan water diversion, I 
am including in the Recorp two articles 


recently passed and which the Senate is 
now considering: 
[From the Chicago American, July 14, 1959] 
* Facts Arg on Cuicaco’s Smpz 
zp -iabe dispute with Canada 


seems to a familiar pattern. 
Gaclolanta thee ‘Chieago. and the “Tinos 
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waterway produce proof after proof that 
Canada’s opposition to a temporary increase 
in diversion is selfish and irrational; then 
the Federal Government makes another con- 
cession to Canada. 

The Canadians, evidently, feel no need to 
defend their extr stand that Chi- 
cago has no right to the extra water it urg- 
ently needs, and that Canada can decide how 
the United States may use water which is 
entirely within its own boundaries. 

A delegation from the Chicago sanitary 
district, testifying before a Senate public 
works subcommittee yesterday, emphasized 
that the water is actually Chicago's by right. 

It pointed out that the boundary waters 
treaty of 1909 allowed Canada to divert up 
to 36,000 cubic feet a second from the Great 
Lakes, while the United States was alloweél 
only 20,000 cubic feet. The reason for this 
disparity is that the treaty did not include 
Lake Michigan. An unwritten reservation 
allowed extra diversion for Chicago. 

Lake Michigan is not a boundary water, 
and Elihu Root, then Secretary of State, 
would not allow it to be included in an in- 
ternational agreement. 

Unfortunately, the. unwritten reservation 
is now also unheeded. Canada has gained 
by default the right to interfere with Lake 
Michigan diversion. 

The delegation also showed that for 40 
years Canada has grabbed every advantage 
it could to increase its share of Great Lakes 
water. In terms of electric power, it has 
gained a margin of nearly $330 million over 
the United States. Yet it is now bitterly 
fighting a proposed increase that would 
amount to about $18,000. 

In 1950 the Niagara treaty was signed, 
providing for an equal diversion of outflow 
from Lake Erie for Canada and the United 
States. The treaty also provided, however, 
that any share of the water allowance not 
used by one nation could be used by. the 
other. Since Canada had cannily started 
building powerplants years before the 
United States, the equal diversion turned out 
to be 104,000 cubic feet a second for Canada 
and 16,400 for us. 

The Canadians got another $30 million 
worth of power from a 1940 agreement per- 
mitting them to divert 5,000 cubic feet per 
second into the Great Lakes from its Long 
Lac-Ogoki system. In the high-water period 
of 1952~1953, that extra diversion increased 
the millions of dollars’ worth of damage to 
American lakefront property. That didn’t 
bother Canada. 

In contrast, the sanitary district delega- 
tion said that Chicago was willing to pay 
for any proved damage that might result 
from the extra diversion that Illinois needs. 

It is inconceivable in the face of evidence 
like this that an impartial Judgment could 
go against Chicago. So far, however, Cana- 
da has had the winning argument: Canada 
is a foreign government, so it must be right. 

An excellent example of the airy disre- 
gard for facts that prevails among oppo- 


" nents of the Chicago diversion was provided 


yesterday by Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller of 
New York. Rockefeller sent a statement to 
the Senate committee declaring that “any 
reduction” in the amount of water available 
for electric power production at Niagara 
Falls would make it necessary to raise the 
rates for users of current. 

Obviously Rockefeller was sounding off 
without knowing what he was talking about. 
At the same hearing Representative THomas 
J. O’Brien, Democrat of Illinois, testified 
that the increase Chicago is asking Congress 
to authorize “will not be injurious in any re- 
spect” to any community on the Great Lakes. 
And that opinion is shared by the U.S. Army 
Engineers. They have said repeatedly that 
the increase would make no perceptible dif- 
ference to lake navigation or to power pro- 
duction. 
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| From the Chicago Daily News, July 15, 1959] 


A no-holds-barred attack by Michigan on 
the efficiency of the sanitary district’s sewage 
treatment methods makes it clear that oppo- 
nents of greater lake water diversion for Chi- 
cago will stop at nothing to thwart the city’s 
fight for justice in this matter. 

There is no justification in fact for charges 
before the Senate Public Works Subcommit- 
tee that the district is engaged in unorthodox 
sanitary treatment or that “a large volume 
ef sewage” goes directly into the Chicago 
sanitary canal. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers 
has described the district’s $420 million sew- 
age collection and disposal system as one of 
the “seven wonders of American engineering.” 
The sludge lagoons, a particular target of 
Michigan's attack, are widely used and ac- 
cepted sanitary settling tanks. 

It is simply not true, according to B. A. 
Scheidt, the district’s chief engineer, that 
large quantities of sewage bypass the dis- 
trict’s treatment plants. The district, it so 
happens, has just completed a comprehensive 
eheck on every outfall along its entire sys- 
tem from Wilmette to Lockport and found 
fewer than half a dozen instances of waste 
directly entering the sanitary canal. All 
were industrial, and the violations are being 
eorrected. 

No sewers are ever bypassed, according to 
Scheidt, except to divert storm waters when 
they reach a point in excess of 175 percent of 
normal dry weather flow and overtax the 
treatment plants. This is a normal practice, 
followed at Milwaukee and other lake cities. 

If it accomplishes nothing else, the latest 
attack may backfire on Michigan and other 
lake States opposing Chicago. It points up 
ene of the real needs behind Chicago's fight 
for increased diversion, which is to increase 
the flow in the sanitary canal and the Ili- 
nois Waterway. 

Despite an ever-increasing load on its sew- 
age disposal system, the district gives com- 
piete treatment to all wastes and removes 
more than 90 percent of the impurities before 
discharging the effluent into the sanitary 
canal. 

It has repeatedly asked for more water to 
assist in flushing away the effluent and as an 
aid to the expanded navigation needs of the 
Chicago region, It is currently seeking a 
1-year test increase from 1,500 cubic feet of 
water per second to 2,500 cubic feet per 
second. 

There is reason to suspect that Michigan’s 
opposition and that of the other neighboring 
Great Lakes States is based not on a fear of 
lowered lake levels, as they pretend, but upon 
jealousy over Chicago's favorable port posi- 
tion as the connecting link between the 
Great Lakes and the lakes-to-the-gulf water 
route. 

Untruth, misrepresentation, and misunder- 
standing have kept the diversion arguments 
going for nearly three decades. There is one 
way for the Senate to determine where the 
truth lies and that is to pass the diversion bill 
and and let a fair test be made. 





More Pigs, Lower Profits 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Recorp on July 7, 
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8, and 9, I include the fourth in a series 
of articles prepared by Mr. Alvin F. Bull, 
managing editor of Wallace’s Farmer, 
oe the farm problems. This 

article appeared in the July 18, 1959, 


(By Al Bull) 

More pigs mean lower prices. This is the 
same with most industries turning out prod- 
ucts for sale. 

In agriculture an increase in supply of 
food items drops prices so much that total 
income is less than from the original smaller 
supply. When this happens, demand is 
called inelastic. 

Here’s a simple example: 

Suppose you.are making a product and 
that you can sell 100 units for a dollar each. 
If you make 110 of these units, you must 
cut the price to 80 cents to sell the larger 
output, 





Income 





Gross income is less from the 110 units 
than from 100 units. A 10-percent increase 
in supply decreased price by 20 percent. 

An extreme example, some folks will say. 
Not so. Let’s look at hogs. 

Here are US. Department of Agriculture 
figures for 1954 through 1956: 











Million Average Income 
Year head price per | from hogs 
h- 100 (billion) 
tered pounds 
106 66.0 $21.60 | $3.5 
1068..3 3 adc 75. 4 | 15. 00 2.7 
1B nnipocpdieesed 77.8 14. 40 2.6 








If you want to do some figuring, the price 
drops here are about in line with the simple 
example given above. 

Most other agricultural products not under 
price support can supply similar case his- 
tories. Eggs, for example, are in big supply 
right now—and prices are down sharply. 

Broiler production under integration 
zoomed in recent years. And prices nose- 
dived. ‘This increased-production low-price 
route is the usual one for sections of agri- 
culture moving under integration. 

Expanding markets faster than popula- 
tion growth within the United States is 
extremely difficult. Desire for food is limited 
by the capacity of the stomach—which is 
largely inelastic. 

Two factors do tend to stretch farm mar- 
kets a little each year. One is rising per 
capita incomes. The other is a growing 


3 


pulation. 
Population has been increasing by 114 to 2 
percent a year. That's a help, but no.com- 


os to USDA estimates. 

The climbing income level is of limited 
help, too, Most folks are already eating 
about all they really want. So they have a 
choice of how to spend the extra cash. 

Choices include a second car or television 
set, a boat, better quality food, more built-in 
food services, and more restaurant meals. 

et eee why agricultural de- 
mands are inelastic while demand for autos 
or television sets may not be. 


Tf prices low enough, you might 
buy a sound television set or a second car. 
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Desire for food is limited by the capacity 
of the stomach, while desire for services, 
better clothes, improved housing, and the 
like seems almost endless. 

Most of the expenditures for food go to- 
ward improved quality or added services. 
Perhaps the homemaker buys a cake instead 
of a cake mix. ~ 

US. consumers find themselves in an en- 
viable position. They are supplied with 
more food than they can eat. And money 
enough to buy pretty much what they 
choose. Food takes a smaller percentage of 
their income than in the past. 

Most nations of the world would gladly 
trade their food problems for the one we 
face. 

A little study of inelastic demand is re- 
warding. History shows that it also works 
in reverse. 

That is, a decrease in supply increases 
prices enough so that total income is greater 
than from a larger crop. 

If enough resources can be transferred 
from agriculture to other industries, output 
will be reduced. Then agricultural income 
will rise. 

It isn't easy to get inelastic demand work- 
ing in the price-raising direction. We have 
more production facilities than we currently 
need. They are controlled by millions of 
operators making imdependent decisions. 
An individual decision has no measurable 
effect. 

With this situation, most folks tend to do 
what is best for them as individuals. Often 
this is contrary to the best interest of the 
industry. 

The inelastic demand situation we face 
indicates one thing. We can’t produce our- 
selves to riches. Adequate incomes to farm 
people can come only by balancing our pro- 
duction with demand in some way. 

With adequate guidance, probably from 
government, decisions could be lined up in 
the direction of lower production and higher 
incomes. 





In Support of H.R. 5 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of the Members of 
the House and Senate a statement by Mr. 
Robert M. Mitchell, viee president of the 
Me gage Corp., in support of my bill, 

This is one of the most comprehensive 
statements that it has been my pleasure 
to read and it devastates the revenue 
arguments of the Treasury Department. 
The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY ROBERT M. MITCHELL, VICE 

PRESIDENT, WHIRLPOOL CorRP., IN SUPPORT OF 
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those American corporations who are now 
resident in Panama, Canada, the Bahamas, 
Venezuela, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Liechtenstein, and numerous other 
so-called foreign profit sanctuaries. 

“The committee is also aware that the 
reason for the expatriation of investment 
capital through U.S. ownership of foreign 
holding companies is to enable American 
corporations to accumulate foreign earnings 
for the expansion of foreign operations with- 
out any liability for U.S. income tax. For- 
eign corporations are exempt from tax on 
their foreign earnings, by law. 

“In effect, therefore, all that I have been 
saying to you is: Under present law, a U.S. 
corporation can achieve the desired deferral 
of U.S. tax on income from foreign opera- 
tions by organizing a foreign subsidiary. 
This involves a considerable number of busi- 
ness headaches, apart from taxes. Instead 
of continuing this practice, let’s 
the facts of life by practical legislation which 
could furnish the same incentives and ad- 
vantages for American corporations who have 
been heretofore deterred by the complexities 
and expense of organizing and operating a 
foreign subsidiary.” 

The tax deferral concept (which was also 
supported by numerous other witnesses be- 
fore the subcommittee) was embodied in sec- 
tion 2 of H.R. 5, a bill entitled “Foreign In- 
vestment Incentive Tax Act of 1959,” and 
introduced on January 7, 1959, by the Hon- 
orable HaLEe Boces. : 

The Foreign Business Corporation—as the 
tax deferral corporation was designated in 
section 2 of H.R. 5—was described by its leg- 
islative sponsor as the cornerstone of his bill. 

Rarely has a tax measure received such 
widespread support as has H.R. 5, particu- 
larly the provision of the bill which would 
allow the creation of a Foreign Business Cor- 
poration. 

H.R. 5 has been endorsed by the following 
leading business, trade, and farm organiza- 
tions in the United States: 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 

The National Association of Manufacturers. 

U.S. Council of the International Chamber 
of Commerce. 

National Foreign Trade Council. 

The New York Board of Trade. 

The Detroit Board of Trade. 


The Chicago Association of Commerce and ° 


Industry. 
The Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 
Machinery and Allied Products Institute. 
Manufacturing Chemists Association. 

U.S. Inter-American Council. 

TlilInois Manufacturers Association. 

Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association. 

New York Export Managers Club, 

New England Export Club. 

The World Trade Center in New England. 

The Free Enterprise Association. 

Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 

Milwaukee World Trade Club. 

Two dozen or more individual industry 
trade associations support the bill. 

A private, confidential questionnaire 
mailed on May 26, 1959 to some 4,500 US. 
companies engaged in foreign trade to ob- 
tain information relative to H.R. 6 elicited 
returns from over 1,100 firms, or more than 
one-fourth of the number addressed? One 
of the highlights of this survey was the 
overwhelmingly favorable attitude of the 
respondents to H.R. 5. About 900 firms 
indicated that the proposed legislation 
would prove stimulating in some way to 
their business activity abroad. The provision 
of the proposed legislation which was cited 
most often for the stimulating effect it would 
have on oversea business activity was 
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port or opposition to the bill, 995 firms were 
favorable and 286 of these stated their wil- 
lingness to testify in support of the legis- 


ord as willing to give testimony in support 

E. 6 is a veritable “who’s who of 
,” encompassing as it does 
firms of all sizes and representative of all 
nts of American industry. 

The stature of the companies and of their 
officers who actually appeared at the hear- 
ings in support of the bill was in and of 
itself eloquent testimony of the wide sup- 
port enjoyed by H.R. 5 throughout the 
business community. 

It is notable that only one witness re- 
quested to be heard in opposition to the 
proposed legislation. 

It is an extraordinary fact—perhaps it is 


‘ 


united because any comparable legislation 
as now in the case of H.R. 5. 

In addition, two important studies on the 
subject of expanding private investment 
overseas—one, the Straus report, prepared 
pursuant to a congressional mandate,’ the 
other, the Boeschenstein report,‘ prepared 
at the request of the President—in general 
support the principles embodied in H.R. 6. 
Both reports give emphatic support to the 
concept of tax deferral through the instru- 
mentality of the Foreign Business Corpora- 
tion. 

In a major address on “U.S. Foreign Policy 
the Rule of Law,” Vice President Nixon en- 
dorsed tax deferral as a significant device for 
increasing private oversea investment.® 

Arrayed agains this impressive background 
of responsible support for the Boggs bill is 
the Treasury De nt. The review below 
highlights the basic ambivalence which char- 
acterizes the ‘Treasury’s position. 

Il. HOW VALID Is THE TREASURY'S POSITION? 


1. The so-called revenue losses: The Treas- 
ury’s position vis-a-vis the Boggs bill in sub- 
stance reduces itself to this: the Treasury 
would be willing to give unqualified support 
to H.R. 5* and to the tax deferral features 
of the proposed legislation if it were not for 
the heavy revenue losses. These losses are 
estimated at $300 million to $500 million, of 
which sums $200 million to $400 million re- 
sult from the extension of tax deferral to 
export income. Since under the Treasury 
estimates, the bulk of the so-called loss re- 
sults from the inclusion of export income 
under the tax deferral umbrella, the validity 
of the export income figures is crucial to 
the Treasury’s case. Indeed, if the Treasury’s 
estimates cannot be supported, it follows 
that the Treasury’s opposition collapses—or 
some other ground for opposing the legisla- 
tion will have to be found. 

Hence, the first question which needs an 
answer is, How did the Treasury derive its 
estimates? This question was, in fact, asked 
of the Treasury’s spokesman at the public 
hearings by Congressman Boces. The answer 
of the Treasury spokesman boils down to 
about this: The estimates on the revenue 


lative. The Treasury’s witness stated with 
candor that the estimates on 
exports did not to be more than 


speculative. Moreover, the witness conceded 
that the estimates were based on many as- 
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For another, the corporate tax returns do 
not disclose the taxpayer’s present practices 
or future intentions with respect to deferral 
of income. “Without knowing present prac- 
tices or future intentions of interested firms, 
an intelligent approach to this problem is 
precluded.” * 

A. The Burgess estimates based on a sam- 
pling of over 1,100 business firms 


Mr. Ralph E. Burgess, economist for the 
American Cyanamid Co. (and a former reve- 
nue estimator on the staff of the Treasury 
Department and the Joint Committee for 
Internal Revenue Taxation) reported to the 
committee the results of a confidential, pri- 
vate questionnaire sent on May 26 to approxi- 
mately 4,500 firms engaged in foreign trade. 
Over 1,100 firms, or more than one-fourth of 
the number addressed, responded. This sam- 
piling is unique in that it is the only one 
of its kind ever directed toward furnishing 
&@ realistic and factual foundation for esti- 
mates on the revenue effect of tax deferral. 

The sample described by Mr. Burgess rep- 
resented almost $114 billion of 1958 sales— 
slightly more than one-third of total manu- 
facturing sales in the United States during 
1958—and $6 billion of exports for the same 
period, or approximately one-third of the 
total 1958 U.S. exports. Mr. Burgess further 
informed the committee that small, medium, 
and large companies were adequately repre- 
sented in the sample. 

In reporting on the revenue effect, Mr. 
Burgess advised that over one-half the firms 
responding presently utilize a foreign base 
corporation to handle either all or part of 
‘their exports. More than four-fifths of all 
firms in the sample, Mr. Burgess noted, han- 
dle their export sales either in whole or in 
part directly, that is to say, without using 
a@ foreign subsidiary. Mr. Burgess assumed 
that such firms would be potentially eligible 
to utilize a Foreign Business Corporation 
under H.R. 5. In fact, 485 firms replied to 
a specific question that they would conduct 
their export business through a Foreign 
Business Corporation should the proposed 
legislation be enacted. These firms esti- 
mated that their total tax deferred, based 
on 1958 experience, would be $57.5 million. 
Since the survey encompassed 31.4 percent 
of the total dollar volume of 1958 U.S. ex- 
ports, the sample was expanded to include a 
national total, On this basis, Mr. Burgess 
testified, “The total tax deferred by all US. 
exporting firms utilizing this legislation 
would be on the order of $183.1 million.” 

This upper figure is, as Mr. Burgess 
pointed out, a theoretical figure which will 
not be attainable since all firms may not 
wish to utilize the provisions of H.R. 5 for 
the transaction of all of their oversea busi- 
ness, including exports. Moreover, as Mr. 
Burgess states: * 

“The intentions of the firms which pres~ 
ently handle all exports directly require fur- 
ther consideration. When queried on this 
point, about seven-eights of the firms pres- 
ently handling all exports directly and nearly 
three-fourths of those companies intending 
to establish a foreign business corporation 
under H.R. 5 specified that if the bill is not 
passed, they would nevertheless establish a 
foreign corporation to conduct such business 
in the future. * * * Onecan anticipate that 
the tax payments of these corporations will 
in any event be deferred. This expected 
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testimony, was nevertheless, succinctly 

stated by Congressman Noan Mason, Repub- 

lican, of Hilinois, when he commented: “I 

am inclined to agree with you that the 

Treasury’s estimates are exaggerated.” 

B. Estimate of Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation 


The basic weakness in the 's esti- 
mates was disclosed by Mr. Colin Stam, chief 
of staff of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, when, in a letter dated 
July 2, 1959, to Congressman. Bocecs, he 
said: * 

“The tabulations of data from corporate 
income tax returns do not provide adequate 
information concerning the corporations 
which might qualify under section 2 of the 
bill as foreign business corporations.” 

Mr. Stam's letter to Mr. Boces indicated 
that, using the same sources of data as did 
the Treasury, his estimate of the annual 
revenue loss which would result from the 
provision in section 2 for deferring tax on the 
income of a foreign business corporation 
would be $75 million for all industries ex- 
cluding export trade. 

“Our estimate of loss for export trade is 
$75 to $150 million, so the total for this pro- 
vision would be $150 to $225 million.” 

Mr. Stam observes that his estimates are 
based on the assumption that one-half of 
the taxable income of the foreign business 
corporation will be retained abroad. 


C. Prof. Ezra Solomon’s estimates 


Ezra Solomon, professor of finance at the 
University of Chicago, who appeared before 
the committee on July 9, estimated that if 
tax deferral is confined to income from for- 
eign investment alone, the maximum loss 
would be about $165 million a year. It is to 
be noted that this figure assumes that foreign 
business corporations will retain 100 percent 
of their earnings. * Based on the current pat- 
tern of about 40 percent retention, the reve- 
nue loss, Professor Solomon testified, will be 
about $65 million a year. 

if tax deferral is extended to cover income 
derived from exports as well as from invest- 
ment, Dr. Solomon places the maximum 
loss—assuming 40 percent of net earnings 
will be retained—at about $190 million.4 

In the preceding discussion the concept of 
revenue loss has been used imprecisely—just 
as it has been similarly used by the Treasury 
Department. Over the short run there is a 
loss but only in the sense that the Treasury 
forgoes immediate tax revenue; and, more- 
over, the so-called loss applies only to the 
revenue effect of the first year of the (pro- 
posed) law's operation. Over the long run 
there is no loss because foreign income must 
eventually be distributed to the U.S. stock- 
holders. At this juncture, the full 52-per- 
cent tax rate applies. 


Recapitulation of estimates of revenue loss 
if tax deferral covers export income 


{In millions of dollars] 


Low High 
SN cas inetitintisn cilia beadmepeais 200 400 
Ch i aoe ll nts twescclinee 50 183 
ONL hid cistn cabal web Sécacdavc 75 150 
Rint a init ae Sendo 190 





From the foregoing table it will be seen 
that, although three different techniques 
were employed, the three independent esti- 
mates support each other; and in no instance 
do they yield an estimate as high as 50 per- 
cent of the Treasury’s (maximum) figure. 

What happens to the Treasury's case when 
the estimates on which it has predicated its 

to E.R. 5 are found to be in+« 
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that the committee would be justified in 
disregarding them * * * along with the 
reservations regarding H.R. 5. 
2. The Treasury’s limitation on the geo- 
coverage of the Foreign Business 
tion: Although there is no sound 
basis for the Treasury's proposed geographi- 
cal limitation on the operations of the For- 
eign Business Corporation, it is, nevertheless, 
useful to examine whether even these pro- 
posed limitations contain any substantive 
merit. 
~ The busines community is entirely sympa- 
thetic with the national objective of pro- 
moting private investment in the less de- 
veloped nations of the free world. The busi- 
ness community merely asks whether the 
Treasury's proposed method will enable 
American business to do the job. 

Will limiting tax deferral to income de- 
rived from the underdeveloped countries 
spur private investment in these lands? 
Such a notion has superficial appeal. When 
subjected to analysis, the scheme breaks 
down. Why would companies now utilizing 
@ foreign base corporation with world-wide 
application of tax deferral be willing to trade 
this privilege for a foreign business corpora- 
tion with the geographical and other limi- 
tations on tax deferral proposed by the 
Treasury? To ask the question is to answer 
it. 

There are other difficulties inherent in the 
Treasury's plan. Pressed to give a definition 
of the underdeveloped countries, Secretary 
Dillon listed these regions: Latin America, 
Africa (other than the Union of South Af- 
Tica), free Asia (other than New Zealand, 
Australia and Japan), and Europe (with the 
possible exception of Greece, Spain, and 
Portugal). 

Secretary Dillon further indicated that the 
list of countries classified as ‘“underde- 
developed” would be kept by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, with the concurrence of the 
Secretary of State. 

Putting aside the lack of adnfinistrative 
and diplomatic feasibility (which the De- 
partment of State has apparently been 
forced to overlook in the interest of going 
along) the attempt to achieve a geographi- 
cal sectoring of the flow of investment capi- 
tal flies in the face of economic reality and 
business efficiency. While all of Latin 
America is included in the definition of un- 
derdeveloped, it can scarcely be said that the 
state of development of the economies of 
Brazil, Argentina and Mexico is comparable 
with, say, Burma, Ceylon and Vietnam. Yet 
all are included in the same definition. 
Brazil, Argentina and Mexico are developing 
economies where there already exists a suf- 
ficiently advanced technology to sustain the 
beginnings of local consumer goods indus- 
tries for the manufacture of, for example, 
refrigerators, washing machines, radio and 
TV sets. By comparison, Burma, Ceylon and 
Vietnam are as yet primitive or subsistence 
agricultural economies. Italy is excluded 
from the Secretary’s definition of “underde- 
veloped.” Yet, southern Italy is a primi- 
tive, subsistence economy—even more un- 
derdeveloped than either Spain, Greece, or 
Portugal, which are included. The Italian 
Government is actively seeking private in- 
vestment for this long-neglected region. 
Yet, under the proposed definition it would 
be ineligible. 

Incidentally, what happens after an in- 
vestment has been mace in one of the classi- 
fied underdeveloped countries and 5 years 
later, Just as the enterprise is about ready 
to pay out its first dividends, the country is 
removed from the classified list of under- 


_ developed countries? 
recognized that the level 
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Treasury proposal will do little, if anything, 
to stimulate other industries to invest in 
these areas. 

Fundamentally, any limitation of deferral 
to the poor lands is a mirage. To be effec- 
tive, tax deferral must te income for 
reinvestment. If there is little investment 
to. begin with, then, there is little resulting 
income; and the privilege of deferring the 
tax on such slender income is hardly worth 
the candle. 

While the objective of promoting invest- 
ment in the less developed countries may be 
sound, the technique which the Treasury 
proposes cannot even begin to make a sig- 
nificant contribution to this end. 

The fundamental difficulty with the Treas- 
ury’s geographical limitation is that the 
underdeveloped lands have not held any at- 
traction for U.S. manufacturing investment 
capital because most of their economies are 
not economically viable. These nations fall 
into two categories: 

(a) The countries born out of chaos: 
South Korea, Taiwan, Pakistan, South Viet- 
nam. 

(b) Former parts of the British and 
French Empires or their spheres of influence: 
Laos, Cambodia, Jordan, Libya, Morocco, Tu- 
nisia, Greece, and Turkey. 

None of these countries is capable of exist- 
ing without subsidies. Most, if not all, of 
these countries are the recipient of U.S. for- 
eign aid.or defense support (a euphemism 
for economic subsidy) . 

Indeed, the Honorable Leonard J. Saccio, 
Deputy Director of the International .Co- 
operation Administration, in an appearance 
before the Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
on the House Appropriations Committee, 
freely conceded that seven countries in the 
Far East require “economic assistance in the 
form of defense support” in order to exist.” 
He listed these countries as: Cambodia, 
Taiwan, Korea, Laos, the Philippines, Thai- 
land, and South Vietnam. The point to be 
noted here is that subsidizing these nations 
has little or nothing to do with economic 
development or improving the standard of 
living. These subsidies are necessary in or- 
der to put food into the stomachs of their 
people, and to keep these countries from re- 
verting to chaos. 

Although these nations have great stra- 
tegic importance to the free world, they are 
the high risk areas in which American com- 


-panies cannot possibly afford to risk their 


stockholders’ money. 

This is not to suggest that there. are no 
possibilities for private investment in these 
areas. They do exist but on a selective 
rather than a diversified basis—for pharma- 
ceuticals, sewing machines, bicycles, and 
other light industry, if not for the indus- 
tries that represent advanced technology 
and require large capital investment. 

We do suggest that the flow of outside 
capital needed to support the rate of eco- 
nomic growth sufficient to make these econ- 
omies viable cannot be satisfied by private 
investment alone at this stage of their de- 
velopment. If private capital moves into 
these areas, it will, as suggested above, do so 
on a selective basis, probing each area for 
profitable advantage. 

Plainly, the sources of such investment 
capital can only be found in the developed 
areas of the world. Under the Treasury’s 
scheme, however, capital from the developed 
areas cannot flow through a foreign business 
corporation into the less developed areas. 

The unfortunate implication of the Treas- 
ury’s proposal is that it seeks to compel pri- 
vate US. industry to operate abroad in a 
geographically’ circumscribed area. Mr. 
Ralph Straus puts it well when he said in his 
be A  cnieaie caine 4 vern 

compelied to go - 
ment fiat; it must participate voluntarily.” 

Tt is significant that the Straus report ex- 
pressly repudiates the Treasury’s geographi- 
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cal limitation on the operations of the For- 
eign Business Corporation, viz.: “ 

“We believe that there should be no geo- 
graphical limitation on the foreign activities 
and sources of income of an FBC because the 
diplomatic problems and domestic pressures 
involved in choosing particular countries or 
areas would make a general system of legis- 
lative or administrative selection very diffi- 
cult. Moreover, since the FBC involves tax 
deferral rather than tax reduction, it is ap- 
propriate for investment both in developed 
and underdeveloped countries.”’ 

Mr, Roy Ingersoll, chairman of the board 
of Borg-Warner Corp., enunciated the over- 
whelming opposition of the business com- 
munity to the Treasury's crippling proposal 
to limit the geographical operations of the 
aoe business corporation when he testi- 

ed; * 

“In my opinion this limitation is com- 
pletely unrealistic and if the proposal is ac- 
cepted by this committee, H.R. 5 will be 
virtually ineffective in accomplishing an in- 
crease in private foreign investment. This 
is true because as I have previously stated, at 
the present time domestic capital demands 
are so great that there is little, if any, left 
over for American business to invest in 
foreign countries. The source of funds for 
such investment must therefore come from 
the profits generated abroad. These foreign 
profits are not at the present time being 
generated tp any extent in underdeveloped 
countries and probably will not be for some 
time. Where then would the funds for in- 
creased foreign investment come from if the 
Treasury Department's proposal were ac- 
cepted? 

2 + * & & 


“I must state frankly that, if the Treasury 
limitations are imposed on the Boggs bill, the 
entire purpose of the (proposed) law is 
emasculated. * * * The Treasury version 
of this bill, which would only benefit a com- 
pany investing in underdeveloped countries 
after it had earned the money there in some 
future year and would not permit the trans- 
fer of earnings in other oversea markets to 
such underdeveloped countries, would be 
worse than nothing. It will be of no value 
to American industry.” 





1 Private foreign investment: Hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Foreign Trade 
Policy of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, 85th Cong., 2d 
sess. (1958) 78. 

*See testimony of Mr. Ralph E. Burgess, 
economist for the American Cyanamid Co., 
July 8, 1959. 

*A special report prepared at the request 
of the Department of State and under the 
authority contained in sec;.413(c) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1934, as amended. 
The report was prepared under the direction 
of Ralph I. Straus. 

‘Report of the Committee on World Eco- 
nomic Practices, Jan. 22, 1959. 

* Address of Vice President Nrxon ‘before 
the Academy of Political Science at New 
York, N.Y., Apr. 13, 1959. 

* The Treasury is opposed to the extension 
of the 14-point tax reduction presently ap- 
plicable to Western Hemisphere trade corpo- 
rations. 

7See letter dated July 2, 1959, by Colin 
Stam, Esq., chief of staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, to 
Hon, Hate Boces. 

* See statement of Ralph E. Burgess, econo- 
mist for the American Cyanamid Co., July 8, 
1959, at p. 4. 

* Ibid, at pp. 10-11, 

* Letter from Colin F. Stam, Esq., chief 
of staff, Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation, to Hon. Hate Boaes, House of 
Representatives, July 2, 1959. 
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® Professor Solomon's estimates are ex- 
plained in two exhibits appended to his 
statement, see pp. 8-9. 

™ See the New York Times, June 1, 1959, 
at p. 14; cf. also, statement by the Honorable 
L. J. Saccio, Deputy Director, ICA, before 
the Foreign Operations Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee on Defense 
Support in the Par East (June 1959), at p. 1. 

38 See statement of Ralph I. Straus (July 8) 


at p. 4. 

“4 Op. cit., supra, at 9-10. 

%* Statement of R. C. Ingersoll (July 8) 
at pp. 4-5. 





Interview With British Missile Expert To 
Set You Straight on Russia’s Rockets 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following interview with Wing Comdr. 
Asher Lee, published in the U.S. News 
& World. Report of July 20, is infor- 
mative and something that I believe 
every American interested in the defense 
of his country should read with interest. 

While we may not have been brain- 
washed by the Russians, our press and 
some of our politicians have certainly 
been hypnotized by them. 

Once again, it is interesting to note 
that.the people who are, literally, under 
the guns appraise the situation with 
more calm and more steady nerves. 

We are not defeated in the arms race 
by any means, as Commander Asher 
points out, and fortunately the vast ma- 
jority of our people have confidence in 
our President and Commander in Chief 
and will not be panicked by the voices of 
gloom chanting their dreary dirge. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 
To Ser You Straicut on Rvussia’s Rockets— 
INTERVIEW WITH BrRITIsH MISSILE. ExPERT 

Question. Commander Lee, what impor- 
tance do you see in the Russians’ announce- 
ment that they have fired a rabbit and two 
dogs into space and returned them success- 
fully to earth? ; 

Answer. This was evidence of some prog- 
ress in the field of biology and the medicine 
of space travel, but not in the technical 
evolution of rockets for military or other 
purposes. The Russians themselves say it 
was only a single-stage intermediate-range 
rocket carrying a payload of 2 tons, and 
that it reached a “great height.” They did 
not specify the height. 

The load of 2 tons is not remarkable. The 
Germans fired 1 ton of load in their V-2 
rocket way back in 1944, and the United 
States of America in their long-range-rocket 
trials must have exceeded a load of 2 tons 
on many occasions. 

A few weeks ago the United States fired 
two monkeys 1,700 miles to height of 300 


seem to prefer dogs to monkeys. 
The general position, then, is this: Both 
the 
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two countries in both space and military 
rockets. 

Question. How far ahead of the United 
States are the Russians in the fleld of mis- 
sile development? , 

Answer. I would not put the gap at more 
than about a year. Even this gap is totally 
unimportant, because the state of rocket 
development today is roughly where the air- 
plane was in 1914-15. The chance of suc- 
cessful launchings and of reaching the de- 


gree of accuracy that is required still is so 


extremely uncertain that you really can’t 
talk about missiles being the top weapon 
in anbody’s long-range-attack plans. 

Neither the U.S.S.R. nor the United States 
of America has yet developed a reliable long- 
range rocket. The fact that Russia may 
have 50 to 100 intercontinental ballistic 
missiles—ICBM’s—today whereas America 
may have only a half dozen or so is not 
important, since for neither Russia nor 
America does the missile constitute the main 
weapon, the main punch. : 

Question. But, aside from numbers, aren't 
the Russians substantially ahead of the 
United States in missile technology? 

Answer. I would say not. Let’s break the 
question down. 

In power of rocket engine it may be true 
that the Soviet earth satellites indicate that 
they have more powerful rocket engines than 
the United States of America. But the lat- 
est statement by Wernher von Braun [chief 
of the U.S. Army’s missile team] is that you 
have under development an even more pow- 
erful engine than the Russians have. Since 
neither of you really is worried about power, 
you can get the range you require. General 
LeMay [Vice Chief of Staff of the US. Air 
Force] emphasized recently that “it is relia- 
bility which is the problem.” 

Question. What do you mean by relia- 
bility? 

Answer. Reliability means this: When 
you fire a rocket, do the propellants and the 
engine function well enough to make it 
work? 

Let me quote some figures on the V-2 
rocket that the Germans developed in the 
last war. Now, the V-2 was one stage. Its 
mechanism was simple, and it Was considered 
fully developed and operational. The main 
failing was the inaccuracy of its guidance 
system. Only some 80 percent of attempted 
firings impacted within a 50 square mile 
target area. 

Question. But that was back in 1945. 

Answer, But the Germans had been test 
firing that thing for years, and, with great 
respect, I would submit that both the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. are still at the stage 
of test firing ICBM’s. The first recorded test 
firing by the Soviet Union was in August 
1957. The first successful test firing by the 
United States of America was less than a 
year after that. We are still test firing. This 
weapon is still adolescent ‘and is still not ca- 
pable of giving more than 50 percent success- 
ful firings. 

And this doesn’t even take into account 
the question of the guidance system. It is 
reasonable to assume that the Russians have 
had just about the same proportion of suc- 
cessful firings as the Americans—about 50 
percent. 

Now, this means that if Russia has 100 
long-range intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, a very popular American estimate at the 
moment, the chances are that not more than 
50 of these would even just vaguely take off 
in the arc and general direction of the target. 

That is why I say that the long range rock- 
et, with its liquid fuel engines, is not yet a 
reliable weapon and not yet the main weapon 
of Soviet long range attack. 

NO PINPOINT ACCURACY 
Question. How accurate are the missiles 


that do get going? 
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Answer. Well, the last statement put out 
by the Russians themselves would indicate 
that when a missile is considered supremely 
accurate they expect it to get within a 5- or 
6-mile radius of the target. > 

Question. Isn’t that sufficient to destroy 
New York or London? 

Answer. That degree of accuracy is suffi- 
cient for large cities, but it is not suffi- 
cient to cope with the real problem confront- 
ing Russian military planners; that is, how 
to destroy America’s retaliatory capacity. It 
is not sufficient, for instance, to enable the 
Russians to deal with this kind of practical 
problem. 

Say the Russians knew there was a flight 
of hydrogen-bomb-carrying B-52’s in Alaska. 
They would have to know the coordinates 
of that airfield awfully accurately and the 
dispersal of that flight to hit that target. 
With present accuracy, you might conceiv- 
ably do it. But your ability to plan to do it 
and to say, “We will send off three rockets, 
and one of them is bound to do the job”— 
well, I would say they would be hitting and 
missing in their planning. I don’t think the 
Russians are the kind of people who would 
choose to go to war on that basis. 

Question. So, in your opinion, the Rus- 
sians still are very far from the point where 
they could count on destroying America's re- 
taliatory capabilities in a surprise attack? 

Answer. Yes, I think that. 

Question. Do you think that Russian stra- 
tegic planning is based on surprise thermo- 
nuclear attack in time? 

Answer. No,I don’t. Even if the Russians 
had accurate long-range missiles—which they 


haven’t—I believe that they still would not 


be led to initiate a major war simply because 
they thought they could achieve surprise. 
The reason is simply this—they know that on 
any one day when they might launch this 
surprise attack two things could happen. 

The first is that their knowledge of where 
your strategic bombers are certainly would 
be partial. Some bombers would be mobile; 
some would be on training flights, some 
might be airborne. That’s point 1. Sur- 
prise can never mean 100 percent knowledge 
of where to hit. 

Secondly—and this seems to me to be very 
important—there is no such thing as guar- 
anteed surprise. The Russians have to pre- 
pare for this surprise attack by moving mis- 
siles in concentrated fashion to key points. 
In moving their transport aircraft through 
bad weather they may have to reveal unsual 
movements in their wireless traffic. The 
same applies to other preparations. The 
chances of American Intelligence and NATO 
Intelligence not being alerted are very thin. 

Now, what does an alert mean? It means 
a high proportion of your strategic-bomber 
force will be airborne merely on the suspi- 
cion—not necessarily the knowledge—of pos- 
sible attack. This is going to rob the Rus- 
sians of a high proportion of the value of 
surprise. 

Question. Even if the Russians had re- 
liable and accurate missiles, you don’t con- 
sider a surprise attack now or in the fore- 
seeable future to be feasible? 

Answer. That's right. Let me quote an 
official Soviet military view on the subject: 
“Surprise is no recipé for blitzkreig success 
even in the nuclear age.” This view is ex- 
pressed by the Soviet high command to their 
owt officers, and I think it accurately sums 
up that situation. 

Question. Commander Lee, do you see any- 
thing to justify a recent statement by U.S. 
Secretary of Defense McElroy that the Rus- 
sians are having trouble with their missile 
program? 

Answer. Yes, I see quite a lot of trouble 
there. 

There is the general fact that the Russians 
have relied so far on liquid propellants. 
Soviet rockets that are in serious produc- 
tion—both the intermediate range and the 


its rocket 
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intercontinental ballistic missiles—are all 
using liquid propellants. 

These liquid propellants include liquid 
oxygen, which is difficult to store and un- 
stable in performance. That poses serious 
problems when you are faced by the danger 
of surprise attack or the need to come to an 
important decision about war in a matter of 
24 or 48 hours. The Russians simply cannot 
tolerate this. They really must go over to 
solid-fuel rockets I think they will have to 
regear their production to that. 


PROBLEMS OF GUIDANCE 


Question. Will solid fuels solve the prob- 
lem and make the long-range missile a fully 
reliable weapon for Rusisa? 

Answer. No, not solid fuels alone. There 
still is the problem of the guadance mecha- 
nism. That might be perfeoted gradually 
over a number of years. Or it might be per- 
fected quite quickly. There’s- always the 
possibility of a sudden breakthrough on 
mechanical proklems. 

You-see, this problem of guidance mecha- 
nism involves not only the equipment itself 
but very precise knowledge of two things: 
the exact point from which you are firing and 
the exact point that is your target. In other 
words, detailed knowledge of the earth. So 
the mapping of the earth, including the 
ocean flcor, is crucial to the use of all long- 
range missiles, whether they are fired from 
submarines or fired from land sites. 

We know that both America and Russia 
lack up to date air mapping of their respec- 
tive opponents’ territories on a scale neces- 
sary for maximym guidance. It’s easy for 
the Russians to do accurate firing over their 
Own territory. But, if you can fire a rocket 
5,000 miles over Soviet territory, that doesn’t 
mean you can do it from Soviet to American 
territory unless your geographical knowledge 
of the location of your target is as accurate 
as it is of targets on your own territory. 

Question. That would be simple enough 
if their target was a city like New York or 
Chicago wouldn't it? 

Answer. Yes. But the problem for the 
Russians is the retaliatory power of America, 
not your big cities. I don’t think they are 
afraid of the hit-back from New York City, 
but they are afraid of the hit-back from the 
Strategic Air Command. 

The first order of priority in Soviet plan- 
ning must clearly be SAC and your rocket 
bases. And the Russians are a long way 
from solving the problem of guidance and 
accuracy to the point where they can aim 
at an American base with any reasonable 
certainty of destroying it. 

Question. Earlier you said that the Rus- 
sians are in some trouble with their missile 
program because of the need to switch over 
to solid fuels. Is the United States ahead 
in this field—the development of solid-fueled 
rockets? 

Answer. I don’t think America is ahead, 
but I don’t think there is more than 6 to 
9 months between the United States and 
Russia in this field. 

Question. In the United States there is a 
lot of talk about the dangerous missiles that 
are supposed to be developed in the early 
1960's. Some people claim that the Rus- 
sians will be so far ahead of the United 
States that they will be tempted to exploit 
their advantage with a surprise attack aimed 
at neutralizing America’s striking power. 
Do you think that a gap of this magnitude 
is shaping up between American and Rus- 
sian rocket development? 

Answer. It could happen—but only if 
America fails to maintain the speed-up on 
which has been so mani- 


news 

test-firing, followed by the launching of the 
Soviet earth satellite in October 1957. Since 
then America has realized that she must 
catch up and go ahead. Now, if you main- 
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tain this attitude you could catch up with- 
in 18 months. 

By the middle 1960’s you could be ahead 
on refined guidance and long-range solid-fuel 
rockets as well as the development—and this 
is most crucial—of growing numbers of 
atomic submarines carrying Polaris missiles. 

You can do this. Whether you will do it 
or not is like predicting every Senate Armed 
Forces Committee debate for the next few 
years. 

AN “IDEAL WEAPON” 

Question. Who has the lead in the race 
to develop atomic submarines equipped with 
long-range missiles? 

Answer. I don’t believe the Russians are 
ahead, and they may well be behind the 
United States. To my mind, this is getting 
somewhere near the ultimate weapon—the 
weapon that can hide its face, that has a 
secure base and that can fire accurately. 
This is the ideal military weapon—the wea- 
pon with solid fuel like the Polaris mounted 
on an atomic submarine. 

Now, first of all I think that the Russians 
are behind the United States in the develop- 
ment of atomic-engine submarines. All 
know they have large numbers of subma- 
rines. Figures of 350 and more have been 
quoted. 

But, for long-range-attack purposes, there 
is no point in having short-range sub- 
marines or long-range submarines in the 
Baltic. You want to have atomic-powered 
submarines, first-class crews, and stable 
platforms with long-range solid-fuel rockets. 
Now, they haven't got all those, and you are 
closer to having them than are the Russians. 

Question. But there are reports that the 
Russians have been firing missiles from sub- 
marines and cruisers for a long time— 

Answer. Yes. Thisis true. Indeed, in my 
first book on the Soviet Air Force in 1950 I 
gave eyewitness accounts of some trial fir- 
ings of rockets from Russian submarines, 
But these are.in the main tactical, liquid- 
propellent rockets with a range of the order 
of 500 miles or less. 

Now, it is true that, in terms of date lines, 
the Soviets probably started rocket firing 
from submarines before the United States. 
But, at this moment of time in the develop- 
ment of strategic long-range solid-fuel rock- 
ets fired from atomic-powered submarines, 
the United States has the edge. It is not a 
big edge—not yet important enough really to 
matter—but it can matter and be decisive in 
the next 5 to 10 years. 

Question. Khrushchev not long ago said 
that the manned bomber is obsolete. Does 
he really believe that? 

Answer. Oh, no. I don’t think he believes 
it at all. Less than 6 months after 
Khrushchev said that manned bombers and 
manned fighters were destined for the mu- 
seum, NATO authorities identified a new 
Russian delta-winged six-engine supersonic 
jet bomber that, they dubbed the “Bounder.” 

There is plenty of evidence that the Rus- 
sians are continuing to develop faster su- 
personic fighters, too. Since Khrushchev 
made that speech, a number of technical 
aviation journals in Russia have said they 
were working on fighters of the order of 
mach 3 and mach 4—three or four times the 
speed of sound. 

THE MANNED-BOMBER RACE 


Question. In this manned-borhber race, 
who is in the lead? 

Answer. At the moment, the United States 
has the advantage for this reason: You can 
attack the Soviet Union with a number of 
your tactical fighter-bombers that are almost 
looking in on Soviet territory from bases in 
Turkey. With their tactical fighter-bombers, 
the Russians can attack your advance bases 
in Western Europe and maybe Britain, but 
they cannot attack the United States with 
these aircraft. So, this is America’s first 
advantage. 
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The second advantage is that you have a 
much larger and more-experienced force of 
intermediate jet bombers—that is the B-47. 
As for long-range jet bombers, I find it very 


. difficult to choose between the effectiveness 


of SAC and the effectiveness of what the 
Russians call their ADD—their long-range 
bomber force. 

The new Russian long-range supersonic 
bomber, the Bounder, has a two-way range of 
10,000 to 12,000 miles, with a very small 
amount of local flight refueling in a safe 
area near the Soviet Union. So it can reach 
virtually any part of the United States and 
return. But the Bounder is not in squadron 
service yet and is a thing still of the future. 

In the overall picture of long-range 
bombing capacity, the Russians certainly 
have no advantage. But there is no great 
difference between the two, because such 
elements as effectiveness of radar cover, ef- 
fectiveness of radio countermeasures, skill 
in navigation, determination of crews—these 
could mean more than the overall number 
of bomber forces employed. 

Question, Are the Russians building up an 
effective defense against our Strategic Air 
Command—our bombers, that is? 

Answer. I don’t think the Russians can 
develop an effective defense against SAC with 
present resources. ) 

First, radar is always vulnerable to jam- 
ming, and the Russians have no means of 
knowing when it is jammed. It doesn’t 
show on the screen, * 

Secondly, there is the standoff bomb 
which is being developed in the West. This 
is a guided bomb which a bomber drops and 
then guides on to its target from a range of 
about 200 miles. 

This means that the Russian defensive 
guided missiles—with a range of 25 to 50 
miles—cannot be effective against bombers 
using the standoff bomb. Fighters cannot 
close to fire at 200-mile range, and Russian 
air-to-air missiles only have a range of about 
3 to 5 miles—perhaps the latest ones have 
a range of 7 or 8 miles. So the standoff 
bomb can be launched at a target at super- 
sonic speeds before the Soviet defensive 
guided missiles or fighters can get into 
action. . 

Then there is the undoubtedly successful 
tactics of skip-bombing, in which the bomb- 
ers come in low below the radar screen and 
then rise suddenly and drop their bombs. 
Defense against this form of attack is ex- 
tremely difficult. 

I don’t mean that the Russians are not 
going to shoot down maybe 10, maybe 15 
percent of attacking bombers, but this per- 
centage is not high enough to produce effec- 
tive defense in the age of thermonuclear 
weapons, Estimates of the percentage of 
attacking bombers that must be shot down 
to provide effective defense range from 50 to 
90 percent. I don’t think that this is fea- 
sible either for the Russian or American air 
defense. . 

Question. Khrushchev makes a lot of 
noise about American rocket bases that are 
being established in Europe. Is there any 
evidence that the Russians aré putting their 
intermediate-range missiles in the Eastern 
European satellites? 

Answer. Yes, there is. I’ve had it from a 
number of people in the Polish and Hun- 
garian armed forces—notably Hungarians— 
who say they have taken part in rocket- 
firing exercises. There have been many other 

. reports of Russian missile sites in Eastern 
Europe, and there is no reason to disbelieve 
these 


Question. A lot of people seemed to be 
impressed by the huge transport plane that 
carried Deputy Premier Kozlov to New York 
nonstop from Moscow. Does that plane in- 
dicate that the Russians are ahead of the 
United States in the general development 
of jets and supersonic transports? 
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Answer. No, I don’t think so at all. This 
Tupolev 114, which carried Mr. Kozlov to 
New York, is certainly the largest civilian 
transport plane flying today. But it isn’t 
the fastest. Your own Boeing 707 has 
crossed the Atlantic in much faster time. 
As for design, the Tupolev 114 isn’t particu- 
lary modern. It derives from a Russian 
four-turboprop bomber «called the Bear, 
which we saw flying as long ago as 1953 
and 1954. It’s really now an obsolescent 
aircraft. ~ 

I would like to make the prediction that 
the Tupolev 114 will never go into regular 
passenger service with Aeroflot (the Soviet 
civil airlines), but is simply a demonstration 
aircraft that recently carried Mr. Khrushchev 
to Albania and has now carried another 
leading politician to New York. 

Question. Over all, how do the Russians 
stack up against America in this field of 
transport aircraft? 

Answer. They certainly are not ahead of 
America either in the field of supersonic 
transport or bomber aircraft or in the field 
of subsonic jet bombers or jet transport air- 
craft, But the extraordinary thing is the 
extent to which they have closed the gap 
in the last 4 or 5 years. 

In 1950, the Russians had neither a twin 
nor four-jet transport aircraft within years 
of the latest American and British ones. 
Now the Russians have produced five or six 
different long-range jet transport aircraft 
that are very close rivals of the Boeing 707 
or the Lockheed Electra turboprop or any 
of the British equivalents, such as the 
Comet IV or the Vanguard or the Britannia. 
It is the closing of the gap which is extraor- 
dinary—particularly in the field of long- 
range jet transports. 
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Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Subcommittee on Health and Safety 
presently is considering several areas of 
legislation dealing with highway traffic 
safety. 

As chairman of this subcommittee, I 
personally am greatly concerned over 
this problem and feel that one of the 
practical methods of reducing highway 
deaths is through manufacture of an 
automobile with more safety features. 

Safety belts, it has been proven to my 
satisfaction, are one of the most readily 


available of these features. 


The American Medical Association, in 
an issue of Today’s Health, discussed 
seat belts, pro and con. 

I think the Members will find this dis- 
cussion interesting and I ask consent for 
it to be reprinted in the Recorp. 

The article referred to follows: 

Seat Be.ts: Sarg orn HazArpous? 
(By E. D. Fales, MD.) 
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A while ago one car manufacturer pro- 
posed the use of seat belts and installed 
them at the factory. Two others made belts 
available if you wanted to pay a dealer to in- 
stall them for you. .Some engineers said 
they did not believe the public wanted seat 
belts. 

Since then there have been conflicting re- 
ports and claims. Motorists today are con- 
fused: they don’t know whether they should 
install belts or not. You may have heard 
drivers say they feel safer without belts. 
Others say they have them but don’t use 
them all the time. ° Still others say they 
never venture out without buckling their 
belts. - 

What can the thoughtful motorist who 
wants to protect his family believe? What 
are the facts? 

Until quite recently there has been no 
conclusive facts. You may have heard peo- 
ple who favor the use of belts say: “You are 
60 percent safer with a belt.” “Belts keep 
you from being thrown from your car.” 
“They add greatly to your comfort.” 
“They’re needed in airplanes: so they must 
be needed in cars.” 

But you also hear belt critics say: 

“You are better off in a wréck if you are 
thrown clear of your car.” 

“Seat belts snap your head forward and 
it hits the dashboard.” 

“A belt can trap you in the wreckage.” 

A congressional subcommittee recently in- 
vestigated seat belts to find out how safe— 
or dangerous—they really are. Fourteen of 
the fifteen expert witnesses favored belt use. 

Only one of the witnesses, Andrew J. 
White, of South Lee, N.H., head of an organ- 
ization called Motor Vehicle Research, Inc., 
believes you are better off without a front 
seat belt, until shoulder harness is available. 
His opposition is based mainly upon three 
points: (1) A belt can hold you in the car 
to be crushed; (2) a belt itself can injure 
you; and (3) the damage to the brain, after 
head impact with the dashboard or any part 
of the car, can be great even if not imme- 
diately apparent. 

But, arrayed against White in the congres- 
sional hearings were 14 other experts, also 
honest and conscientious. 

To a man, they favored belts. The Air 
Force’s Col. John P. Stapp, famous for his 
sudden-deceleration tests, said: “I have 


.9,000-pound test lap belts in my car, and 


wouldn’t be without them.” 

In the end the Congressmen declared in 
favor of belts. So have the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons and a special committee of 
the American Medical Association. 

Meanwhile, a Cornell Medical College team 
has come up with answers about what hap- 
pens to belt users. These answers are of 
great importance to you. 

The Cornell automotive crash injury re- 
search project in the past 6 years has put 
no les sthan 20,000 auto wrecks under the 
microscope, so to speak. They have, for the 
first time, been able to work with careful 
and detailed reports, thanks to the police 
and doctors of 22 safety-minded States. The 
important thing is: 714 of those wrecks have 
involved seat-belt owners. 

The Cornell project is sponsored by the 
U.S. Public Health Service, the Department 
of Defense, the Ford Motor Co., and the 
Chrysler Corp. Here is how Dr. John O. 
Moore, director of the project, now answers 
some of those questions that have worried 
motorists: 

“Can a seat belt trap me and cause my 
death?” 

Careful study indicates this is unlikely. 
You can be trapped in your car by wreck- 
age. Or you can be trapped because you are 
knocked unconscious, Your seat belt re- 
duces the force with which you hit any- 
thing—and thus tends to keep you con- 
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“But isn't it safer to be thrown out of a 
wreck?” 

This is a a catchy idea and many people 
believe it. There will always be freak acci- 
dents in which people are thrown out and 
land on soft sod or mud or snow and liye. 
Some survive even when thrown on hard 
pavement. 

But the IBM machines which store up 
accident statistics for Dr. Moore give this 
answer: 

You are five times more likely to be killed 
if you are thrown out of your car. 

“But suppose a soft-top convertible up- 
sets. Aren’t you apt to be dragged under it 
and killed?” 

One of the first deaths to a seat-belt 
wearer involved a convertible that upset in 
Michigan. Critics said: “If that man had 
not been wearing a belt he might have been 
thrown clear and lived.” 

This can happen, of course. You must 
make a mathematical choice if you own 4& 
convertible. A ‘convertible is no different 
from any other car in its tendency to roll 
over. All cars roll over about once in every 
five injury-accidents, Dr. Moore has found. 
He adds: “A rollover in a _ convertible 
can be dangerous with or without belts. 
You can be killed by being thrown out, or 
by having the car roll over you. 

The thing to remember, Dr. Moore says, is: 
most accidents do not involve rollover. In 
a convertible there is much greater danger 
of being pitched over the windshield or over 
the side. You must decide: if you don't 
have a belt, you may be killed by being 
thrown out or by being crushed under your 
car if its rolls. If you do haye a belt, you 
are well protected against being thrown out 
and you may or may not be killed if your car 
rolis over. ‘ 

(One solution to the convertible problem: 
convertibles may someday be built with roll- 
over bars. These, plus seat belts, save the 
lives of many racing drivers.) 

“Should children use seat belts?” 

Dr. Moore has eight children. Each of 
them—except the baby—wears a belt. 

“But cana child open a. belt in emer- 
gency?” : 

Any child of 4 or over should be able to, 
Dr. Moore says. 

“What do highway police, who see many 
wrecks, think of belts?” 

Not all State patrols use them. © But police 
in many States now are beginning to. In 
Maine and a few other States, use of them is 
optional. Most Maine troopers use seat belts 
on fast roads but not usually on short trips. 

However, in North Carolina and a few 
other States, use of belts is mandatory. 
Carolina troopers need no persuading. 
Several of them have walked away from bad 
erashes involving their own cars. Some 
Texas troopers did not wait for the State to 
buy belts; they spent their own money to 
have them installed. 

“Suppose your belt breaks?” 

A good belt will stand 3,000 or 4,000 
pounds pull from your body. Only about 
2 in every 100 belts break in wrecks. In a 
severe crash (45 miles per hour or over) your 
belt may break—but it has already done its 
job and you land with a ton and a half less 
force than if you hadn't worn a belt. 

In North Carolina two troopers chased a 
reckless driver. At'70 miles per hour their car 
slammed head on into a -culvert—aimost 
sure death. The trooper at the wheel un- 
buckled, his belt and climbed out. The 
other trooper’s belt broke. But it had done 
its work and he walked away. 

“Is insurance really cheaper if I use a 
belt?” 


In some areas, yes. Certain companies 
charge 10 percent less. 

“But do people who own belts really use 
them?” 
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Of .every four belt owners in an accident, 
Dr. Moore had found, three were using their 
belts. 

“Let’s face it; can’t the belt itself injure 
or kill me?” 

If you fail to keep it snug, you could slide 
down and it might choke you. Dr. 
Moore has found no cases in which this 
has happened, however. 

He has found that belt wearers do suf- 
fer some lower torso injuries which may 
(or may not) have been caused by belts. 
But among motorists who don’t wear belts, 
such injuries occur six times as often. 

Some drivers think a belt pulls back 
across the tender abdomen. It does not. If 
kept properly snug, it pulls down and back 
across pelvis and hips, which are strong. 

“I've heard a belt can send a pressure 
wave through the body and burst blood ves- 
sels in the heart or brain.” 

This idea has been put forth. Neither 
the Cornell team nor the Air Force (in many 
tests with humans) has found it happens. 

“Won't my front seat passenger’s head hit 
the windshield?" 

Without a belt, your passenger may go 
right out through the windshield, after his 
head smashes into the steel “header strip” 
aboye it at, sdy, 40 mph. With a belt, his 
head may still hit the header strip or wind- 
shield or dash panel, but in all these contacts 
his head hits with greatly reduced force 
because the belt has checked his forward 
speed. “He may be injured but he stands less 
chance of critical injury or death, the 
Cornell experts say. 

“If Tam driving, what happens to me?” 

You are helped several ways: (1) the belt 
reduces the force with which you hit the 
steering column; (2) it also helps prevent a 
serious injury; collision of the knees with the 
dashboard. If the knees hit, the femur 
(upper leg bone) is often driven back to 
shatter the pelvis. This type of injury often 
heals slowly or imperfectly. 

Dr. Moore has made another finding: Belts 
sometimes help you retain control in a minor 
crash. Without a belt, you might be knocked 
away from the wheel and brake. 

“Suppose my car catches fire. 
out in time?” 

Only 2 cars in every 1,000 burn after acci- 
dents, Cornell finds. But even if yours 
should, tests by Connecticut State police 
show it only takes 1 second longer to get out 
of a car if you are wearing a belt. These 
tests were made with cars in normal, upright 
positions, but Dr. Moore says loosening a belt 
in any position takes only a second or two. 

“What about those newspaper stories 
about drivers killed in belts?” 

Now and then you read about a motorist 
who died while wearing a seat belt. You 
don’t hear about motorists who lived be- 
cause they wore belts. That’s because the 
first fellow was news; the second is not. 
“The papers sometimes blame the belt,” 
Doctor Moore says, “but often the man 
re have been killed with or without a 

Ang 

“Do you need rear-seat belts?” 

If people regularly use your rear seat, yes. 
In a bad head-on crash, the rear seat pass- 
enger lands harder due to a curious bit of 
accident mathematics. In the split second 
after a 40-m_p.h. crash, the front seat pass- 
enger hits while the car is still moving at 
25 m.p.h. By the time the rear passenger 
comes sailing through the air the car has 
slowed to 10 mph. Hitting the dashboard 
then is more like hitting a fixed object. 

“Are belts uncomfortable?” 

The feeling among many motorists is that 
they add tremendously to your comfort. A 
wife riding with her husband no longer has 
shift and brace on every turn. The belt 

s her. 
“Is it true 
with seat 


Can I get 
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that you are 60 percent safer 
belts?” 
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That’s what the Cornell study shows: you 
are 60 percent less likely to have an injury 
of any sort. Don’t let this obscure the 
finding that if you wear a belt you are many 
times less apt to be thrown out—and are 
50 percent less likely to be killed. Being 
thrown from your car is the great killer. 

“Shouldn't I wait until shoulder harness 
is available?” 

It may be a long, long wait. Harness, says 
the U.S. Public Health Service’s Dr. James 
Goddard, is better. But even harness leaves 
the head unprotected against a vicious for- 
ward snap; in fact, the forward snap may 
be far worse than with a lap belt. 

Cars must be redesigned before they can be 
built for harness. That’s because harness 
can’t be anchored to the floor as your lap 
belt is. It must anchor to a strong frame at 
least as high as your shoulders. 

“Don’t seat belts give you a false sense of 
security and make you an overconfident 
driver?” 

This is another catchy idea that has gained 
popularity. Studying accident speed re- 
ports, the Cornell team has found no evi- 
dence that belt wearers drive any faster than 
anybody else. 

“How can I get a good seat belt?” 

Use a belt recommended by the maker of 
your car, Dr. Moore says. 

“What should one’ cost?” 

You can get a 4000-pound belt installed for 
as little as $10. 

“Can anyone install it?” 

Any competent garage man who will ob- 
tain the drawings prepared by the manufac- 
turer of your car. Insist that he follow these 
plans, Dr. Moore advises. 

“How do belts work out in some real acci- 
dents?” 

Here are three cases: 

Case 1: Near Gallup, N. Mex., three cars 
collided at a fast clip on U.S. 66. In the first 
two, five died, two were critically hurt. Out 
of the third car stepped an entire family— 
mother, father, and two small children—un- 
hurt. Said the official police report: “Mr. 
and Mrs. T. wore seat belts, which saved 
them and the children.” ‘The belts kept the 
parents from plunging into the windshield. 
Their children flew off the rear seat and were 
cushioned by the parents. 

Case 2: In a western city recently an 
insurance man driving home from work had 
a head-on collision with an intoxicated 
driver who was on the wrong side of a curve. 
The intoxicated driver was badly hurt. 
The insurance man escaped. He wore a belt. 

Case 3: On a racetrack at Rheims, France, 
one day the American sportscar driver, John 
Fitch, rounded a curve and hit a straighta- 
way at 140 miles per hour. His car bounded 
end over end in four “sickening crashes. 
Police said one bounce carried it higher than 
a telephone pole. Then it rolled sideways. 
It stopped—a pile of junk. 

Seat-belted John Fitch hunched down, 
then blackedout in the turmoil. 
to to see a hand—his own turning off the 
key. Then he unbuckled his belt and ran 
a half-mile to tell his wife the miracle: He 
was safe and only bruised. 

What about Andrew White's criticism of 
belts? / 

Careful experts feel that White is stressing 
only the negative aspect, There is no doubt 
about it; you can. be hurt, even killed, 
with or without a belt if you are involved 
in an accident. A head-on impact, even at 
25 miles per hour, between two cars is & 
terrible force of which few drivers have any 
concept. But the Cornell study shows that. 
in almost all cases you will be far better off 
in a belt. rm 


He came . 
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A seat belt is a stepgap means of diminish- 
ing the damage dene in accidents—until 
something can be done about the real prok- 
lem which is eliminating the accidents 
themselves. 
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Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I believe , 


that the address delivered by Dr. Wilson 
T. Sowder, State health officer, Florida 
State Board of Health, on “‘Responsibil- 
ities of State and Voluntary Agencies in 
Serving the Aged,” will prove of interest 
to my colleagues; therefore, it is my 
Pleasure to have it inserted in the 
ReEcorp: 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF STATE AND VOLUNTARY 

AGENCIES IN SERVING THE AGED 


(By Wilson T. Sowder) 


The problems of the aged are so broad, so 
diversified, and so protean in their nature 
that probably few can claim a competency 
to understand or solve them all.- Such prob- 
lems as health, housing, employment, recre- 
ation, and counseling require the attention 
of specialists who have little in common and 
who have a very underdeveloped experience 
or tradition of working together on a com- 
mon task. One of the first handicaps that 
we encounter in a determination of respon- 
sibilities is the old, old one, stated very suc- 
cinctly in the saying: “What is everybody's 
business is nobody’s business.” It is for 
that reason that I have felt somewhat inade- 
quate to apply own lized training 


* and experience in the field of public health 


toward suggesting responsibilities for other 
State and voluntary agencies. I shall try, 
however, to look at the problems of the aged 
from the standpoint of a plain citizen, and 
to give most of my attention to the forest 
and very little to the trees. 

I find, however, that I have handicaps even 
when I attempt to do this. In my office in- 
Jacksonville it is a standing joke (I hope) 
that I am 39 years of age, and that I have 
‘been so for several years” My viewpoint, 
therefore,*is that of an outsider. It is that 
of one who has never been old, alone, neg- 
lected, or unemployed. I have never lived 
on a welfare grant or a small pension. I 
have never lived in a nursing home or 4 
home for the aged. I have never lost my 
children, my wife, or even my parents by 
death, and I do not know what it is like to 
be old and feeble, sick, and without the 
friends and family of youth and middle age. 
I have had little experience to help me to 
grasp the viewpoint of persons in these situ- 
ations, and to know what they would like to 
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these. Also, as the head of a family and of 
@ State agency, and with such authority as 
goes with these positions, I know the feeling 
of frustration when things do not go my way. 
I can imagine the bitterness of old people 
who have so little pewer to command either 
respect or obedience at a time when their 
thought habits are cast in the somewhat 
inflexible mold of age. They have little abil- 
ity to adjust themselves to their new and 
unpleasant situation. On the other hand, I 
am crabbed and crotchery and irritable 
enough, and have insight enough to knew it, 
to see its effect on my family and my friends. 


“I understand, therefore; how much love and 


tolerance is needed of young people for old 
people who may be worse than I am in these 
respects. However, we cannot afford to be 
overly sentimental or fatuous in evaluating 
the needs of the aged. We must be realistic 
and consider their special handicaps and 
peccadillos as well as their special assets and 
virtues, and not expect more than human 
tolerance of them by others. 

Who are the aged? Should we accept 65 
years as the lower boundary of our problem? 
Is any other limit feasible in discussing 
services for the aged? For one I wish there 
were. It is common knowledge that people 
age at different rates, and that some people 
become aged prematurely, while others seem 
to remain youthful always. It is true that 
age is a state of mind. It is also true that 
to a great extent age depends upon the state 
of one’s health. In considering services to 
the aged, the mental and physical condition 
is of tremendous importance in determining 
needs. Other possible services depend upon 
an evaluation of these. Furthermore, if I 
may depart a little from my promise to talk 
to you as a plain citizen, it is important to 
me as a public health physician to be able 
to consider all possible preventive measures 
in connecttion with health services for the 


ed. 

Some have likened our life on this earth 
to a river that meanders its way through 
the years to its eventual goal—the great 
ocean of Eternity. Now if life is a river, or 
even somewhat like a river, perhaps what we 
are trying to do is to see that it is clear, at- 
tractive, and free of polluting agents in its 
later course; and just before it empties itself 
into the great unknown ocean of the Here- 
after. If this is what we are trying to do, 
it will occur to all of us that perhaps the 
pollution occurs, or at léast some of it, far- 
ther up toward the source. This should be 
investigated and if found to be true then our 
remedies should be applied accordingly. I 
am sure in my own mind that this is true to 
&@ large extent. It is obvious to us in the 
field of health that many diseases of the 
aged, such as heart disease, arthritis, dia- 
betes, arteriosclerosis, kidney disease, and 
others, usually start earlier in life. 

Frequently a healthier old age can be as- 
sured (note that I say healthier, not 
healthy) by preventive measures taken in 
youth and middle age. A healthy mental 
outlook in the aged can be produced only 
by the acquisition of a healthy mental atti- 
tude early in life. Certainly economic se- 
curity must be built for old age during the 
mgre productive years, and recreation is 
easier to provide for old people who have al- 
ready developed interests outside their 
bread-and-butter occupations. It would 
therefore be very unfortunate if all our 
thought and ‘were devoted to the 


sound, healthy, happy, and economically se- 
cure group of older citizens. The object we 
have in mind, I believe, is to remove the 
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utaries; and we must carry on a pollution- 
abatement program throughout the length 
of the river, 

However, we must distinguish somehow 
between service programs for the aged and 
the many, many efforts that have been made, 
are being made, and must be made in the 
future to minimize the need for these serv- 
ices. All our public health programs, all 
medical-care programs, all mental health and 
child-guidance programs are aimed directly 
or indirectly at producing a mentally and 
physically healthy old person, All our retire- 
ment systems and our social security system 
are aimed at reducing economic insecurity in 
old age. We are concerned teday with plan- 
ning for remedies for the problems that re- 
main in spite of all our best efforts in the 
area of prevention. It might be well for us 
to recognize that some of the troubles of 
older people may be due, paradoxically 
enough, to efforts to provide for a healthy, 
secure, and contented old age. 

In fact, the magnitude of the problem to 
begin with is directly the result of the tre- 
mendous success of medical science and pub- 
lic health in the past few generations which 
has led to a sharp curtailment of deaths 
from infectious and communicable diseases, 
especially in infancy and early life. The 
prevention of early death and the prolonga- 
tion of life have been the goals which even 
now occupy the major energies of all persons 
in the medical and allied sciences. Little 
thought has been given along the way to the 
possibility that any human misery or un- 
happiness might follow success in these 
efforts—but such results face us now. Let 
me hasten to assure you, however, that I do 
not favor high death rates in infancy and 
youth. Our social security system and many 
of our retirement programs were developed 
in years when economic conditions were not 
so good as they are now. They may have 
been adequate at the time to provide security 
in old age, but we are now finding that owing 
possibly to increasing prosperity these are 
inadequate, 

Furthermore, these plans were based on 
the presumption that people want to retire 
when they reach the threshold of old age, 
but we new find that this cannot be taken 
for granted. It is definitely not true in a 
high percentage of cases. Furthermore, 
prosperity and retirement programs have ex- 
pedited a change in attitudes toward older 
people by their offspring and other younger 
relatives. When times were not so good, 
young families often had to live with their 
parents. This may have been hard on the 
young people but it was probably good for 
the aged. With more prosperity and with 
our active homebuilding programs most 
young people are able to afford their own 
homes, and thus they feel free to let the old 
folks shift for themselves with their pensions 
and savings. 

I may be very wrong in speculating that 
some of our past efforts aimed directly or 
indirectly toward helping the aged have had 
undesirable side effects. However, right or 
wrong, there is nevertheless 4 great need for 
wise planning for the future so that we do 
not agravate their problems instead of solv- 
ing them. 

One simple step that might be taken more 
often was suggested to me by my friend Dr. 
Robert Kleemeier, whose paper appears else- 
where in this book. He suggested that the 
old people themselves should be asked what 
they want before we make too many plans 
for them. While I hope I am not antici- 
pating his talk too much it does seem to 
me that this is a very sound approach. We 
might very well, if it has not already been 
done, survey representative groups of old 
people and find out what they want. I 
think we might take for granted that they 
want the maximum of mental and physical 
health; but should we take for granted that 
we Know whether they will be better off 
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with their own families, or elsewhere? We 
need ¢o examine carefully a thesis that 


Shakespeare developed in one of his poems: 


“Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together; 
Youth is full of pleasance, 
Age is full of care; 

Youth like summer morn, 
Age like winter weather; 
Youth like summer brave, 
Age like winter bare, 

Youth is full of sport, 

Age’s breath is short, 

Youth is nimble, age is lame; 
Youth is hot and bold, 

Age is weak and cold; 

Youth is wild, and age is tame, 
Age, I do abhor thee, 

Youth I do adore thee.” 


It would involve no disrespect to Shake- 
speare as a poet to study further the question 
as to whether youth and age can or should 
live together. Shakespeare was young and 
possibly biased when he wrote these words, 
and he never lived to be old. But we do 
know that he wrote his plays and poems for 
money and that as soon as he was able he 
hied himself back to his home and to a 
peaceful life of retirement with his wife and 
children. Had it not been for his premature 
death in middle age from a disease probably 
now preventable, it is very likely that he 
would himself have demonstrated that youth 
and age can live together very well. 

It is very likely that if we took more care 
before we segregated our old people we would 
detect among them a high proportion of 
Father Williams, who could be a source of joy 
and entertainment to their children and 
grandchildren. Father William, as You 
kaow, is a creation of Lewis Carroll: 


“*You are old, Father William,’ the young 
man said, 
‘And your hair has become very white; 
‘And yet you incessantly stand on your 
head-— 
‘Do you think, at your age, it is right?’ 


“*In my youth,’ Father William replied to his 
son, 
‘I feared it might injure the brain; 
‘But now that I’m perfectly sure I have 
none, 
“Why, I do it again and again.’” 


And in reply to another question-about 
his remarkable ability to chew anything, 
Father William replied: 


“‘In my youth,” said his father, ‘I took to 
the law, 
‘And argued each case with my wife; 
‘And the muscular strength which it gave 
to my jaw, 
‘Has lasted the rest of my life.’” 


Nowadays Father William would run a seri. 
ous risk of being hustled off to a nursing 
home, or even to the State mental hospital, 
because of such foolishness. 

While I think that there is’a very urgent 
need for further studies to determine what 
services are needed by the aged and how to 
provide them, I am certain that we know 
enough already to be doing more than we 
are. Some very clear and basic facts are 
available to all of us who care to look for 
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than men alive in the ages past 65. Also 
most of these women are, and will be, single, 
usually widowed. The figures are now 62 
percent for women, as compared to $1 per- 
cent for men. 

Less than half of our people over 65 are 
employed, and most of them do not have 
an adequate income from any source to 
maintain a decent standard of living. They 
are poorly housed because of inadequate in~ 
come, and yet a larger percentage of the 
income of the elderly goes for rent than 
is true of the general population. The aged 
also suffer more from chronic illnesses, 
About one-half of them have some chronic 
disease or physical disability, and although 
they make up only about 8 percent of the 
total population, they constitute 40 percent 
of the total of persons in the country who 
are disabled for 8 months or more each year. 

We therefore have already a fairly clear 
picture of the present state of that seg- 
ment of our population whose talents and 
energies are largely responsible for the prog- 
ress made in this country during the past 
40 or 50 years. Also we know enough to 
see fairly clearly the fate that awaits those 
of us in this next younger generation—un-~- 
less something is done. Many of us do not 
have long to wait for these chill gray years— 
and if we do nothing to help the generation 
of our fathers, how can we expect help from 
our sons? Phere is no doubt, according to 
the facts now available, that the lot of the 
aged, in this most healthy and prosperous 
country in the world, is a sad one. It is, in 
the main, one of poverty, loneliness, un- 
employment, malnutrition, boredom, squal- 
or, sickness, insecurity, mental depression, 
and unnecessary mental and moral deterio- 
ration. Is it mecessary in this country of 
ours for our own fathers and mothers to 
say, or to feel, as did the villain Macbeth: 


“T have lived long enough; my way of life— 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf; 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love; obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have.” 


Could we not on the other hand in this 
Christian civilization of ours at least make 
it possible for our elderly citizens to feel as 
equanimous and secure about old age as 
did the pagan writer Cicero when he wrote: 
“Old age is the consummation of life, just as 
of a play.” 

And to learn with a Christian poet (Du 
Bartas; 1544-1590) that: 


“Who well lives, long lives; for this age of 
ours 

Should not be mumbered by years, daies 
and hours.” 


I have mentioned briefly some of the facts 
that are well known about the aged and some 
of the problems, as I see them, that concern 
them. I will now outline a few of the prin- 
ciples that in my opinion may be followed 
in arriving ata solution. We often hear the 
saying these days, “I don’t have any problems 
that money won't cure.” While it is doubt- 
ful that money would cure all the ills of the 
aged, it is certainly true that an adequate 
income for all the aged would do more to 
help than anything else, except perhaps a 
cure for aging itself. The provision of an 
adequate imcome would certainly banish 
poverty, provide .better nutrition, better 
housing, better medical care, and go far to- 
ward relieving the other related ills of our 
oldsters. In attacking this problem it must 
be kept in mind that some of our aged are 
now employed, some are not; some are em- 
ployable, some are not; some could be made 

vocational rehabilita- 
tion, and some could not; some are sick, and 
some are well; most are mentally competent, 
but some are not; and last of all while many 
want to work, some prefer to enjoy leisure in 
their old age or to work only part time. We 
should respect the wishes of this latter group 
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‘possible, Leisure is not a sin in 
my view if one can afford it, and the old 
should have earned it if any group has. 

impression, however, 
the aged are in general happier working 


groups. It releives loneliness and boredom, 
prevents mental depression and mental de- 
terioration. It is now agreed that retire- 
ment policies should be liberalized so that 
everybody can continue to work as long as 
they are physically able, if they desire to do 


account of age alone. It is well known that 
now not only persons over 65 but men as 
young as 45 and women as young as 35 find 
their ages a handicap in seeking employ- 
ment. In seeking such changes we should, 
however, not fail to study and consider the 
problems of the employer, whether private 
or governmental. We must not forget the 
obligations now imposed upon, or assumed 
by, the employer to his employees. It would 
not be economically sound to expect an em- 
ployer to assume the same obligations to- 
ward a new employer 75 years of age as to- 
ward one 25 years of age. 

The young can more easily learn the 
intricacies of an unfamiliar job. A business 
can afford to invest more in a young em- 
ployee with a longer expectation of employ- 
ment than in an older person whose antici- 
pated years of employment are few. The 
placement of older persons in jobs they al- 
ready know is desirable and preferable. On 
the other hand, if they must be trained in a 
new skill, the investment in training must 
be correlated with the expected time of use- 
ful service. 

At present there seems to be a shortage of 
personnel in all fields of endeavor in our 
country, including unskilled and skilled 
labor, and in all the technical and profes- 
sional fields. It would seem, therefore, to be 
only a problem of education, organization, 
and distribution to provide employment for 
every employable person.. It seems to me 
that one of the biggest and least tapped 
pools of labor, and one that is growing fast- 
est, is that of older women. Most women 
over 65 are single, usually widowed, are un- 
employed, and need money. Furthermore, 
they have developed skills over a lifetime in 
housekeeping, cooking, home nursing, and 
related fields. Coincidentally some of the 
most urgent needs of the aged are in these 
very fields. Would it not be wonderful if 
some statesman should appear amongst us 
with the ability of an Augustus, who could 
show us that the solution of many of. the 
problems of the aged lies within the prob- 
lems itself, and among the aged themselves. 

We know that governmental agencies are 
supporting—and must continue, and must 
increase their support of—aged persons, and 
particularly those that are sick or otherwise 
unemployable: We know also that govern- 
mental agencies must give supplementary as- 
sistance to other aged persons with 
incomes. There is an increasing realization, 
too, that cash grants are not enough, and 
will probably never be enough. There is a 
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as long as possible. ‘The positive side of this 
ery. may therefore be stated as fol- 

Ws: 

1. Help the aged to stay mentally and 
physically well; help them to stay in their 
own homes, with or near their own friends 
and relatives, young and old; help them to 
stay employed, gainfully if desired-and pos- 
sible; help them to remain self-supporting; 
give aid if necessary to accomplish this pur- 


pose. 

2. If this is not possible, help them to stay 
in a home near friends and relatives. 

3. Even if the aged are ill or infirm, provide 
home care if possible through home nurs- 
ing, visiting nurses, and homemakers, with 
occasional visits to clinics or doctors’ offices. 

4. If this is not possible, and if the client 
is not acutely ill, mentally or physically, 
consider # nursing home near friends and 
relatives. 

5. The next step (or next line of defense) 
is a chronic-disease hospital nearest home, 
friends, and relatives. 

6. The next step (or line of defense) is 
a general hospital or medical center where 
medical and psychiatric studies can be made, 
treatment. given, and the patient returned 
to as near the No. 1 situation as possible. 
If a return is not possible; then as a last 
resort: 

7. A distant county, regional, State, or 
Federal institution. Here every effort should 
be made to reverse the process and return 
the patient to the lowest numbered of these 
alternatives that is possible. 

If through professional bias I have stated 
this process in primarily medical terms I 
apologize, but I believe that each of you 
can translate my language into yours 
whether you are in the field of sociology, 
vocational rehabilitation, housing, or some 
other. ? 

Now having dogmatically stated.some lines 
of defense and some points of resistance to 
the permanent. incarceration and segrega- 
tion of the old; and having assumed benefits 
to them by these processes, I should like to 
return to an idea that I brought up a mo- 
ment ago. I believe I listed as the all-too- 
common problems of old age the following: 
Unemployment, poverty and financial inse- 
curity, squalor—poor housing, malnutrition, 
loneliness, boredom, emotional insecurity, 
mental depression, sickness, mental deterio- 
ration. 

I suggested that money was the answer to 
many of these problems. This can be pro- 
vided only by personal savings (retirement, 
and so on), by current employment, or by 
private or governmental aid. The latter is a 
sad but necessary last resort. I have sug- 
gested that old people—men and women— 
in general want to be employed, and that 
many of them can offer valuable services to 
our present economy which is crying for 
more workers. I have mentioned the fact 
that our biggest and most rapidly growing 
pool of employable unemployed is that of 
older women. I said that they already had 
special skills in the areas of homemaking, 
cooking, home nursing, and so on; and I 
have pointed out that one of the most com- 
mon needs of old people is for a home, I 
know that much is already being done in 
the country to use the talents of older 
women in these fields, but could not more 
be done? Would it not be possible to mo- 
bilize more effectively the resources that 
exist in our aged population to solve the 
problems of their own group? 

Would it not be possible, for instance, 
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nursing home or other institution? Would 
this not be a cheaper and more satisfactory 
solution than the latter alternative? Might 
not Uncle Jim, retired carpenter, do minor 
home repairs for Aunt Mathilda and the 
Smith sisters? Father William, you recall, 
is in his dotage but still happiest at home. 
He may be rather trying to his family and 
they may feel the need for an elderly baby 
sitter at times, or even for some sort of 
gerontological day nursery. These are only 
random thoughts and they may not be 
practical, but it-does seem possible to me 
that much of the manpower to do many of 
the things needed by the elderly is available 
among the elderly themselves. 

There is no doubt as to the need for more 
activity by State and voluntary agencies in 
providing services to the aged. There is a 
need for individual and joint action by 
agencies concerned with health, welfare, edu- 
cation, employment, development, and many 
other fields. About half of the States now 
have an official agency especially concerned 
with the problems of the aged. It is prob- 
able that every State ought to have some 
such agency, and this is recommended by the 
Council of State Governments. It is the 
recommendation of that body that such an 
ageney be without operating or service re- 
sponsibilities, and that its basic functions 
be stimulation, advice, and coordination. 
One pattern might be a commission made 
up of private citizens appointed by the 
Governor which would be an adyisory body 
to the Governor and to an interagency or 
interdepartmental committee also appointed 
by him. 

It seems to me that it would be simpler 
to have a mixed commission or committee 
of private citizens and agency heads in the 
first place, and it would be helpful also to 
have membership from the legislature. It 
has been my observation that public bodies 
with such a makeup work very well in 
Florida. Certainly one of the things that 
should be stimulated first by such a commis- 
sion is further study and research on the 
problem. We need to know more about what 
to do and how to do it. 

Among the other things that some State 
agencies are doing or can do are the 
following: 

They can develop public awareness and 
interest in the-problems of aging. 

They can discourage mandatory retire- 
ment, 

They can encourage the employment of 
the elderly, and assist in their retraining 
and replacement. 

They can provide special counseling serv- 
ices for the aged. 

They can help prevent discrimination in 
employment on account of age alone. 

They can also take the leadership in the 
promotion. of sound retirement plans by 
younger people. 

The adequacy of grants for old-age assist- 
ance recipients should be frequently re- 
viewed, and improvements in provisions for 
medical and nursing care constantly sought. 
Florida has recently made provision for the 
hospitalization of the acutely ill of all ages, 
but more-needs te be done for those with 
long-term sickness.. It would be much bet- 
ter if this were provided on a local level by 
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standards of care and safety when adequate 
funds are simply not available for the pay- 
ment of the costs of these. According to a 
joint study by personnel of the health and 
welfare agencies of Florida, about $150 per 
month is the minimum needed to purchase 
the nursing-home care that is required for 
an elderly person. -How, then, can this be 
attained for welfare recipients whose month- 
ly income may be only $60 per month? Some 
counties are making supplementary pay- 
ments to nursing homes in order to assure 
minimum standards of care. This ‘practice 
should be extended and other avenues for 
solving this problem explored. 

The Florida State Board of Health and its 
affiliated county health departments are also 
carrying on and steadily extending health 
programs for the control of chronic diseases, 
such as heart disease, cancer, diabetes, mal- 
nutrition, mental illness, and tuberculosis. 
While these diseases are by no means con- 
fined to elderly persons, they are certainly of 
vital importance to them. To a large extent 
they are.all geriatric’ programs, although it 
would not be desirable or practicable to limit 
them to the aged. They give promise of 
better health to the aged of the future. 

The Florida State Board of Health also has 
a new and unique program for the hospitali- 
zation of the acutely ill, other than welfare 
recipients; and this program is coordinated 
not only with that of the department of 
public welfare, but with county hospitaliza- 
tion plans throughout the State. It was in 
fact developed as a program for aiding the 
counties to care for their own needy sick. 
Studies need to be made as to how to take 
care of the chronically ill, and it is hoped 
that local governmental bodies will take more 
responsibility in this area. 

The State board of health also has active 
plans for the promotion and doing of research 
not only in the field of geriatrics but in all 
fields of health. An active research coordi- 
nator is already at work, and committees 
have been appointed to aid him. Consult- 
ants from various parts of the country have 
visited Florida to help us pian an active re- 
search program. Major attention will be 
given to the chronic diseases and to other 
geriatric problems. The 1955 legislature in 
Florida established in the State board of 
health a council on research and training in 
mental health and appropriated funds to be 
spent upon the advice of this council. Dr. 
Kleemeier has the honor of being the chair- 
man of this council, and his interest in the 
field of gerontology assures us that the prob- 
lems of the aged will not be neglected. 
Despite these activities I must confess that 
even in my own agency our efforts are piti- 
fully inadequate. We are determined, how- 
ever, to do better in the future, and we are 
confident that our sister State agencies share 
this determination. I am sure, though, that 
we would all welcome a coordinating agency 
devoted exclusively to the problems of the 
aged, just as we welcome, and are proud of, 
this forum that is provided here by the Uni- 
versity of Florida for the sharing of our 
knowledge as well as of our aspirations for 
more knowledge. 

Florida has had unusually happy relation- 
ships between its official and voluntary 
agencies. This has been true to my personal 
knowledge in the field of health. There has 
been no such here as overlapping or 
duplication of services; or lack of contact 
or coordination. Many official agencies, or 
visions of them, can in fact trace their 
tage to a, voluntary health agency. 
is true of our cancer and tuberculosis 
ems in the State board of health. On 
other hand, we in the official agencies 
sometimes had a hand in the organiza- 
of voluntary agencies, and we certainly 
t supporters and participants in 
work. The Florida Tuberculosis and 
Health Association, the Florida Heart As- 
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sociation, the Florida Mental Health As- 
sociation, and the Florida division of the 
American Cancer Society all have a tremen- 
dous interest in the problems of the aged, 
and also a willingness and determination to 
help work them out. The State board of 
heaith has in the past worked closely with 
these -organizations in the areas of their 
special interests, and they have so divided 
up the work to be done that there has been 
no conflict of interest and no funds un- 
necessarily spent in duplicating the work of 
each other, The new council on aging shows 
great promise in the field of gerontology in 
Florida, and could very well develop the 
kind of coordination in the work of various 
voluntary agencies having an interest in 
gerontology that a State commission could 
do for the official agencies. It is my belief 
that the primary function of a voluntary 
agency lies not in the field of direct services 
but in public education, promotion, stimu-~ 
lation, legislation, and support of official 
agencies. All official and voluntary agencies 
must, however, join hands to secure the 
maximum of coordination of effort so that 
no dollar of funds from any source is 
wasted, and so that no erg of potential 
energy that may be devoted to the solution 
of our problems is wasted. 

Also we need to join together for . the 
purpose of mobilizing the communities 
throughout the State, because that is where 
the actual work needs to be done. We must 
not forget, though, to enlist the support of 
and make use of the specialized knowledge 
of our professional organizations. Our 
physicians, nurses, social workers, psychol- 
ogists, and other groups must be asked for 
advice and assistance early and often. They 
must be asked for help not only as individ- 
uals but through their professional societies. 
It has been my experience that when this is 
done the returns are bountiful. Also our 
church, fraternal, and civic organizations 
need to be more fully mobilized, and through 
these processes we can gain the support of 
the citizens of the State for the development 
and carrying out of plans that should help 
to improve the lot of that most deserving 
but least privileged group of American citi- 
zens—the aged. 

Our generation is deeply in debt to the one 
that just precedes us. We have the means, 
and we have the obligation, to pay this debt 
by doing all that is within our power to 
restore the dignity and serenity to the de- 
clining years of our older citizens which are 
their birthright. I am sure that the devoted 
purpose of every participant in this confer- 
ence is to help all the aged people, in this 
country of ours and in this great State of 
ours, to pass their declining years in that 
state of peace and tranquillity which was so 
beautifully described by the poet William 
Wordsworth in his own declining years: 


“The innocent brightness of a newborn day 
is lovely yet: 

The clouds that gather round the setting 
sun 

Do take a sober coloring from an eye 

That hath kept watch o'er man’s mortality; 

Ancther race hath been, and other palms 


are won. ‘ 

Thanks to the human heart by which we 
live, 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and 
fears, 


To me the meanest flower that blows can 


give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
~ bears.” 
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Section 315 of the Federal Communi- 
cations Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an editorial given by Mr. Thad 
M. Sandstrom, general manager, WIBW 
Radio and WIBW-TV, Topeka, Kans., 
regarding section 315 of the Federal 
Communications Act, the so-called equal 
time provision. 

Mr. Sandstrum is highly respected in 
the radio and television industry. He 
has many years of experience. In my 
opinion, his comments merit the close 
attention and consideration of all Mem- 
bers of Congress. The editorial follows: 

Good evening. My name is Thad M. 
Sandstrom. I am general manager of WIBW 
Radio and WIBW-TV. I am appearing on 
television to state an editorial opinion of 
these stations. 

Today I want to visit with you a few 
moments about a subject of vital concern 
to the radio and television stations in the 
United States and a matter which we be- 
lieve should be of vital concern to you as 
radio and television listeners. It pertains to 
legislation currently pending before the 
Congress of the United States concerning a 
section of the rules of the Federal Com- 
munication Commission popularly known as 
section 315. This is the so-called equal time 
provision of the rules and regulations of 
the Federal Communication Commission 
which governs political broadcasts on radio 
and television stations throughout the 
United States, 

The FCC rules say in so many words that 
if a radio or television station grants time to 
a candidate for political office, then equal 
facilities must made available to his op- 
ponent. For exam@is, if we grant 30 min- 
utes of free time to the Republican candi- 
date for Governor of Kansas, then under the 
FCC rules, we must also grant 30 minutes of 
free time to the Democratic candidate for 
Governor. I don’t believe any broadcaster 
quarrels with this part of section 315. We 
believe broadcasters have a record of fair- 
ness—that outstanding public service pro- 
grams such as “face the Nation,” “Meet the 
Press,” “Capitol Cloakroom,’ and other public 
service features—have a longstanding 
record of giving fair treatment to candidates 
from both major parties and to points of 
view of opposing sides. Section 315 relates 
not only to free time, but also to paid time— 
that is to say, if a Republican candidate for 
Governor is charged $100 for a 30-minute 
broadcast at 8 o'clock in the evening, 
then a broadcast for the Democratic candi- 
date for Governor also must be charged at 
the rate of $100. Broadcasters find no fault 
with this particular item either. 

The-matter came to a head a few weeks 
ago in a case revolving around a man by the 
name of Lar Daly, a self-announced candi- 
date for mayor of Chicago, on the tickets of 
both the Republican and Democratic Parties. 
Everyone knew he had not a chance to win, 
but nonetheless he was a candidate for office 
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and was seeking to win the election. To 
quote from an editorial in the New York 
Times of Sunday, June 21, “One of the cur- 
rent nightmares of the radio and television 
industry is the Lar Daly case. Daly, a 
perennial splinter group candidate for office 
in Chicago, demanded equal broadcast. time 
last winter after a Chicago television station 
showed Mayor Richard Daily, a candidate for 
renomination, welcoming the President of 
Argentina and supporting a March of Dimes 
campaign. The Federal Communications 
Commission held that under section 315 of 
the Federal Communications Act, Daly was 
entitled to the free time. 

“Last’ week, the FCC affirmed its original 
decision. It held that under section 315 as 
now written, it had no choice but to interpret 
any appearance of a political candidate on 
radio or TV as use of the station. But in 
hearings on the issue last week before the 
Senate Commerce Committee, John C, 
Doerfer, Chairman of the FCC, suggested 
that the dilemma could be resolved by ex- 
empting newscasts and special events—such 
as political conventions from the equal time 
ruling. Congress is expected to’ make some 
change along those lines.” 

If this ruling is allowed to stay in effect, 
we doubt seriously if radio and television'sta- 
tions will be able to do an adequate job of 
reporting the next presidential election. It 
amounts to this—if we are to give time to the 
candidates of either of the major parties, 
then we would be forced to give time, equal 
time, on newscasts, on public forum pro- 
grams, etc., to candidates from all sorts of 
parties. In 1952, for example, no less than 
18 political parties had presidential candi- 
dates. When our station carried the accept- 
ance speeches of General Eisenhower and 
Gov. Adlai Stevenson, and later the dramatic 
meeting of General Eisenhower and Senator 
Nixon immediately after the Nixon fund epi- 
sode, we thereby placed ourselves under an 
obligation to give equal time to such candi- 
dates as Eric Haus, Ferrel Dobbs, Henry 
Jowaski, Don DuMont, Homer A. Tomlinson, 
Fred C. Proll, Edward Longstreet Boden, and 
Eileen Linia W. Jensen. Have you ever heard 
of them? They were all nonimated for the 
presidency by one party or another in 1952, 
and under section 315, were entitled to as 
much time free as Eisenhower and Stevenson. 
In 1956, there were again 18 political par- 
ties with presidential candidates. They in- 
cluded the New Party, the For America Party, 
the Mississippi Black and Tan Grand Old 
Party, and the American Third Party. The 
minority-party candidates got only 410,000 
of the 62 million votes cast. One of these 
minor parties, the American Party, got 483 
votes and one, the Christian Nationalist, was 
reported to have received 8 votes. 

Yet, under section 315, the rules under 
which we of radio and television operate, we 
were not permitted to distinguish between 
Stevenson and Jensen, between the Demo- 
cratic Party and the Christian Nationalist. 

May I make one further quote from Dr. 
Frank Stanton’s testimony before the com- 
mittee considering this legislation. Dr. 
Stanton is president of CBS, Inc. Quote: 
“For all practical purposes, the Lar Daly 
decision makes it mathematically impossible 
for radio and television to report any po- 
litical campaign in its own way and take 
advantage of its own technical capabilities. 
For example, during the 1956 presidential 
election campaign, the CBS Television Net- 
work devoted about 20 percent of its news 
time to the presidential and vice presiden- 
tial candidates of two major parties. Some 
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time on virtually every newscast from Labor 
Day to election day was devoted to the cam- 
paign. And of this 20 percent was 
devoted not to reports of what was said, but 
rather to film showing the major candidates 
in the course of their campaigns. Under 
the Lar Daly decision, we would be required 
to give equivalent time almost certainly on 
these newscasts to all presidential 
and vice presidential candidates of all 
parties who ask for it. There were as I 
have noted and as near as we can calculate, 
presidential and vice presidential candidates 
of no less than 18 parties in 1956.. To fur- 
nish them all with time equivalent to that 
which we gave in 1956 to the Democratic and 
Republican presidential and vice presidential 
candidates would have required us to give 
time to total substantially more than all 
time spent by all our television newscasts 
on all the news, and of course there would 
be no time left for any other news.” Dr. 
Stanton says in conclusion, “Simple mathe- 
matics establishes that we have no choice 
but to turn our microphones and cameras 
away from all candidates during campaign 
periods.” 

It seems to WIBW radio and TV that this 
is a matter that affects every listener and 
viewer of our station. If you. want to see 
news about important happenings on the 
political front; if you want an opportunity 
to see major candidates for yourself and 
make your mind up as to whether or not 
you wish to vote for this candidate or that 
candidate, then there must be some relief 
from section 315 of the Federal Communica~ 
tion Commission rules and regulations. You 
can help by writing a card or letter to Con- 
gressman WILLIAM H. Avery or Congressman 
Epwarp Rees, Senator Frank CARLSON, or 
Senator ANDREw ScHOEPPEL, telling them 
that you believe there should be a change 
in section $15, that you believe the radio 
and television stations today are respon- 
sible and deserve the right to report news 
as they see fit. We assure you that if the 
rules ing to section 315 are m 
that we at WIBW radio and WIBW-TV shall 
continue to treat news ee as we have in 
the past. 





Majority Leader Johnson Chooses 
Achievement as Democratic Goal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr, BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
we are all familiar with the constructive 
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1959, Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise com- 
mending Senate Majority Leader Lynnon 
JOHNSON’S in the advance- 
ment of a constructive legislative pro- 
gram: 

Goop ror SENATOR JOHNSON 

The American people should feel grateful 
to Senate Majority Leader Lrnpvon B. JoHNn- 
son for offering anew to cooperate with Pres- 
ident Eisenhower on the advancement of a 
constructive legislative program. 

“If we have a choice between political is- 
sues and achievement, we will choose 
achievement,” said the Texas lawmaker. 

It is the sort of statement that grows out 
of statesmanship. 

Furthermore, it gives evidence of keen po- 
litical perception and an awareness that ob- 
structionist tactics in Congress can do little 
good to either Mr. JoHNsoNn or the Demo- 
cratic Party; in fact, that they might harm 
both immeasurably. 

This is especially true in light of the fact 
that* pollsters -report a new firming of the 
Chief . Executive’s popularity. And the 
mounting evidence that the balanced budget 
campaign of the White House is getting sup- 
port from the public. 

Aside from the fact that Senator JoHNSON 
has little truck with the obstructionist in 
Government, one must recognize at all times 
the Texans’ amazing ability to find the pulse 
of the people. 

It makes him something of a political 
genius. 





Lowenstein Writes Letter on Textile 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just received a letter from Mr. Leon 
Lowenstein, who is an outstanding figure 
on the American textile manufacturing 
scene, Mr. Lowenstein, in his capacity 





amount of foreign textile imports are 


president of 
Manufacturers Institute, Inc., and, be- 
lieving this letter, outlining the prob- 
lems of the domestic textile industry, 
interest 


M. LOWENSTEIN & ome te os 
Mr. Rosert C. JACKSON, 
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prennir nrg July 6) that “Spain is offering 
iteds, ginghams below Japan price.” I 
lesan you read that article. 

I hear from every quarter that these large 
buyers of soft geeds are opening offices ali 
over, I heard from a large millman (I am 
not going to mention his name but he is well 
known to you) that he was contemplating 
putting up a bulldimg alongside of the mill 
he has on costons, and when I say large mill 
I mean one that would hold about 100,000 
spindles. I undenstamd he is now running 5 
days but he also made the statement, in his 
own language, “the! hell with it, Iam going to 
run 6.” Are the mills in the South going 
to go. the way of the mills in the East? 

I now-see an article by Jacob S. Potofsky, 
president of the Amalgamated Workers of 
America, which appeared in the Daily News 
Record of Wednesday, July 8. It bears the 
caption, “Potofsky Hits Retailers Aiding Ja- 
pan Imports.” What is happening? You 
Know, in my book it is much easier to stop 
something before it happens than to stop 
something that has already happened. 

I understand that as of the present time 
there are no quotas for any foreign coun- 
tries. I am told, and I am not so sure about 
this, that the only country the United States 
has any understanding with is Japan, which 
has a voluntary quota. 

This leaves everything in the wide open 
spaces in countries like Hong Kong, India, 
Spain, Italy. How long is it going to be be- 
fore we will hear about Russia? I under- 
stand they bought $5 million of textile 
machinery, all new, for quick shipment. 
There is no question about it; a lot of other 
industries are going to be affected, if not al- 
ready affected. I am talking about automo- 
biles, etc. 

Now let’s go into this cotton area. There is 
going to be more and more cotton all over 
the world, and America has to meet this cot- 
ton competitive price. I claim that any man- 
ufacturer in any foreign country, whether he. 
uses American cotton or cotton grown in any 
other country of the world, should be re- 
quired to pay @ compensating duty on the 
cotton content of the article that comes into 
this country. As an example, if a yard of 
goods comes in weighing half a pound, what- 
ever discount we give the foreign manufac- 
turer to buy our cloth should be added on as 
a@ tax. That's the"least that textile mills in 
this country can expect. The same should 
also apply to garment manufacturers. This 
gives the manufacturer in foreign countries 
one edge, and that is labor, That should be 
plenty for them; and then, of course, to offset 
the influx, even this with one edge there 
should be quotas, and proper ones. 

Washington talks about small business. 
Irrespective of what happens in this textile 
business regarding importation of foreign 
goods, the small independent mill will be the 
first one to be put out of business. I read in 
the various papers what Washington con- 
tinually wants to do for the small business- 
man. Lending him money isn’t going to do 
any good if he is going to lose money on his 
operation, because this only puts him in a 
worse position. 

Now, as to Mr. Potofsky’s remarks, I have 
written letters on this subject to people in 
industries outside of the industries that are 
now being affected directly. If, for example, 
an automobile company in Michigan that has 
5,000 employees decides to increase its im- 
ports from its own plants abroad, and then 
lets out 1,000 of.its Michigan employees, 
while it may give work to people abroad, 


retailing tions in the 
in Michigan will not have the 
dollars to draw on for their sales, and will, of 
necessity, have to cut down on their pur- 
chases. This, in turn, will affect, say, a tex- 
tile manufacturer in Ivania. Of neces- 
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sity, those two will have te reduce their labor 
foree. This whole thing snowballs. 

Why am I writing you all of the above? I 
know this is nothing new to you, but it 
alerts you and tells you hew some 
people that I meet with feel about this whole 
situation, and it is action that we need. 

You can use this letter as you see fit. 

As ever, with best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
LEON LOWENSTEIN, 





Straight From the Shoulder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to the following 
editorial by Ben Field which appeared 
in the July 7, 1959, issue of the Orlando 
Star and which I feel will prove of in- 
terest to my colleagues: 

STRAIGHT FroM THE SHOULDER 


If we had more jurists such as Judge 
Dozier DeVane this country would be safe, 
at least from deteriorating from within. But 
unfortunately we have too many of the 
other Uk—men in key positions of Govern- 
ment wha are setting themselves above the 
Congress and the Constitution—the Justices 
of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Judge DeVane told Orlandoans in a recent 
address here that if something was not.done 
soon to stop the trend in the manner fh 
which the Supreme Court is arriving at its 
decisions, the Nation will soon be ruled by 
a judicial oligarchy. 

What the judge was really saying was that 
the “nine old men,” though their age aver- 
age has been lowered some by younger men, 
are making the laws of the land, when all 
the Constitution intended for them to do 
was to interpret them. 

Judge DeVane asked that the people de- 
mand a constitutional amendment to cor- 
rect the inroads the Court is making on the 
Congress and the Constitution. Here said 
there is now an amendment before the 
House, introduced by Representative Srxss, 
of Florida, to correct abuse, but that it takes 
a long time to get a constitutional amend- 
ment through Congress and on the ballot to 
be voted on by the people, or to have the 
necessary number of legislatures adopt it to 
make it law. 

Most folks in the South look upon the de- 
cision that struck down segregation in the 
schools as being the Court's most damaging 
decision to this part of the country. But 
Judge DeVane says that to him this decision 
created nly trifling damage compared 
the decision which ruled children in the 
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flag and swear allegiance 
to the Republic for which it stands. The 
other most 
which ruled out any mention of God in the 
classrooms. 

The judge rightly said that only under 
God can this Nation endure. 

What we need is more jurists who will 
speak out as Judge DeVane has on several 
occasions. He is no alarmist. He was 
named to the Federal court for the 
district of Florida. He knows his law 
our Constitution. 

He is one of a group of justices and 
over the Nation who have condemned 
procedure by which the Supreme Court 
reaching its decisions, as a procedure which, 


e 
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decision was that. 


. 
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if not changed, will mean that future gen- 
erations in the United States will be ruled 
by the men sitting on the court benches 
instead of by the elected officials of the 
people in the Congress. 

Such a government would be anything but 
American. 





It’s the People’s Veto 
. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OFr REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. David Lawrence 
appeared in the July 20 number of U.S. 
News & World Report. 

Mr.. Lawrence, with his usual per- 
spicacity, brings out some interesting 
points on the President’s vetoes and veto 
power. First, the President is the only 
elected official in the United States who 
is elected by all the people, and for that 
reason his veto is, most probably, far 
more representative of the people than 


any acts of the Congress. 

The article follows: 

Ir’s THE PEOPLE’s VETO 
(By David Lawrence) 

Political discussion lately has centered on 
the presidential veto. The Democratic na- 
tional chairman has urged members of his 
party in Congress to exercise their power to 
force vetoes on the theory that it is po- 
litically advantageous to do so. President 
Eisenhower, on the other hand, has been 
accused of using his authority to negate the 
will of Congress, and there have been de- 
nunciations of this as “government by veto.” 

What we are witnessing today is the 
strange phenomenon of irresponsible gov- 
ernment because there exists in both Houses 
of Congress a two-thirds majority which is 
opposite to the party in control of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. There have 
been instances where, even when the same 
party controlled the White House and two- 
thirds of both Houses of Congress, a presi- 
dential veto has been overridden. This is 
a refiection of public opinion—it is, in a 
sense, the people’s veto of a presidential ac- 
tion. 


In. the 1937 battle between President 
Roosevelt and Congress on legislation to in- 
crease the membership of the Supreme Court 
from 9 to 15 Justices, he could not muster 
even a 51-percent majority, though the Dem- 
ocrats actually had elected in 19836 more than 


The truth is, as Woodrow Wilson wrote in 
his book on “Constitutional Government’”’ 
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dent could thwart the public will. It ignores 
the fact that every 2 years ail Members of 
the House, along with a third of the Senate, 
must go before the electorate. 

A President is as strong as the public 
opinion that he is able te mebilize. Mr. 
Eisenhower is in a powerful position today 
precisely because he is not a candidate for 
another term. The country feels he is not 
politically ambitious, and he has announced 
that he will not attempt to dictate the nom- 
inee of the 1960 Republican National Con- 
vention. 

Whatever influence Mr. Eisenhower has 
over his own party or over the members of 
the Democratic Party in Congress comes 
from his accurate sensing of the national 
will. He himself, in discussing this point 
at last week’s press conference, said: 

“I am trying to do what will, I believe, 
be good for the country, and I don’t enjoy 
vetoing bills. I don’t believe that there is 
any validity in such expressions as ‘gov- 
ernment by veto.’ 

“I am. part of the process of legislation 
and when I am the only official, along with 
the Vice President, who is voted into office 
by all the people, I think I have got a special 
responsibility to all the people. So, I try 
to tell them and explain to them what I am 
doing. If they approve, that ought to have 
some effect.” 

The argument is sometimes made that a 
majority of the people are in favor of the 
Democratic Party because in the 1958 elec- 
tion Democrats carried both the House and 
the Senate overwhelmingly. It is pointed 
out that even in 1956, when President Eisen- 
hower was reelected, the Democrats actually 
polled more votes for Congress than did the 
Republicans. The figures, however, present 
a statistical paradox. For, actually, the 
votes for Congress are cast in individual 
districts or States, and, where one congres- 
sional candidate is acknowledged to have 
preponderant support, many citizens do not 
take the trouble to vote. 

Recently another paradox has been noted 
in the Gallup polls. They show Mr. Eisen- 
hower to have made a gain in popularity 
from 52 to 62 percent since last year’s con- 
gressional elections. But the polisters still 
find that more people label themselves as 
Democrats than as Republicans. 

This has little bearing on what the Nation 
wants at any particular moment by way of 
legislation’ or action by the Executive. 
Each proposal or national policy has to be 
judged on its merits. If the President ve- 
toes a bill and public opinion generally is on 
his side, it would not be good politics for 
members of the opposite party ‘or of his own 
party to override the veto. 

The President is elected by all the people. 
He is not supposed to bow to sectional or 
pressure groups. ‘ 

Mr. Eisenhower is singularly free from 
Political entanglements. _ He has no political 
ambition. He has only a little more than 
18 months to serve. If he refuses to sign 
a bill, it’s because he thinks that is what 
ee people want. This is indeed a people’s 
veto. 





Housing Bill Veto 


Sanaa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Monday, July 20, 1959. . 
Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
ban renewal agency of the city of Fargo, 
N. Dak., by resolution has requested the 
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of the 1959 housing bill. This legisla- 

tion was of vital importance to Fargo 

and other cities throughout the Nation. 

I shall vote to override the veto if given 

the opportunity. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this resolution, adopted July 9, 1959, in 
the Recorp: 

RESOLUTION RECOMMENDING THAT THE Con- 
GRESS OF THE UNITED STATES OVERRIDE THE 
PRESIDENT’s VETO OF THE HOUSING BILL 
Whereas it has been called to our atten- 

tion that the President of the United States 

recently vetoed the 1959 housing bill passed 
by the Congress of the United States; and 

Whereas it is our understanding that the 
bill vetoed by the President was a compro- 
mise bill; and 

Whereas this commission is of the opin- 
ion that the federally aided urban renewal 
program is of vital importance to the cities 
throughout the United States; and 

Whereas at the present time hundreds of 
applications are being held by the Federal 
Government pending favorable action toward 
the adoption of a new housing bill that will 
provide funds for urban renewal; and 

Whereas municipalities in the. State of 
North Dakota together with the city of Fargo 
are interested in participating in the fed- 
erally aided urban renewal program; and 

Whereas this commission is unanimously 
of the opinion that the citizens of the city 
of Fargo are benefiting from the carrying out 
of the North Dakota R-1 urban renewal proj- 
ject: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners of 
the City of Fargo Urban Renewal Agency, 
That we do hereby recommend to the Sen- 
ators and Congressmen from the State of 
North Dakota and to the entire Congress of 
the United States that they override the 
President's veto of the 1959 housing bill; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That this board of commissioners 
does hereby recommend to the board of com- 
missioners of the city of Fargo, that they 
adopt a similar resolution; and be it further 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners of 
the City of Fargo Urban Renewal Agency, 
That we do hereby direct. the executive direc- 
tor to forward copies of this resolution to the 
North Dakota congressional Representatives 
and to the board of commissioners of the city 


of Fargo. 





A Great American Tradition, the Timp 
Hike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
thousands of Utahans and other Ameri- 
cans visited the slopes and trails of 
Utah’s Mount Timpanogos on the week- 
end just past. 

This famous peak, the highest in the, © 
mountain-bound congressional district 
which I represent, is in a sense the Na- 
tion’s most challenging and all 
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These climbers were participants in 
the 48th annual Timp Hike, which has 
become one of the outstanding traditions 
of mountain recreation in America. To 
my knowledge, this hike is the largest 
annual organized hike in America. 

The tradition began in 1912 when 
Prof. Eugene L. Roberts, a Brigham 
Young University coach, led a small 
party of hikers to the Timpanogos sum- 
mit. The peak had been conquered by 


“many climbers, of course, but this was 


the first party to propose the hike as an 
annual pilgrimage. The tradition has 
continued for 48 years—through two 
world wars, through mountain storms, 
and through rubber and gasoline ration- 
ing. 

Accurate records have been kept on 
the climbers reaching the summit in re- 
cent years. They show the hike has 
become a national and international 
attraction. For the past 10 years no 
fewer than 22 States and 5 foreign :oun- 
tries have been represented each year. 

The success of the program seems to 
have three cornerstones. The first and 
most important, of course, is the natural 
enchantment of the mountain itseif. Its 
jagged, massive crest looms above the 
two most heavily populated valleys of my 
district. _Timpanogos is 30 miles south 
of Salt Lake City at the south end of 
Salt Lake Valley and 10 miles north of 
Proyo on. the north side end of Utah 
Valley. The climbers find a great variety 
of minerals, plants, and animal life on its 
slopes. Cottontail and jackrabbits and 
many birds inhabit the lower mountain. 


On the higher reaches, the deer, mouse 


chipmunk, packrat, gopher, ground 
squirrel, marmot, and badger roam. 

To the botanist, the mountain is one 
of nature’s finest laboratories. Its range 
of elevation embraces every Merriam- 
type. zone except the Sonoran zone. 
The rocky summit juts above the timber- 
line which, at northern Utah’s latitude, is 
10,000 feet. The growing season on the 
mountain is short, and the flowers 
bloom in brilliant hues. The bright 
colors attract insects and speed the pol- 
lination process. In mid-July, when the 
hike usually takes place, the slopes 
bloom with one «:f Utah’s most beautiful 
flowers, the primrose. 

If the trees near the timberline are 
not entirely covered by the heavy snows, 


Timpanogos which, judged to be 50 years 
old} stand only 6 inches tall. 

The value of the mountain as a natural 
laboratory led the Brigham Young Uni- 
versity to establish a summer school at 
Aspen Grove, the camp on its northeast 
base, where the main hike originates. 

A second cornerstone in the tradition 
-is the history and legend of the moun- 

The name has an Indian origin. 
the Tedians, ¢ the word “Timp” meant 
stony, and the word “nogos” meant 
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that the Indians called the river and the 
mountain by the name “Timpanogos.” 

The most famous story of the Tim- 
Ppanogos legend, “Utahna and Red 
Eagle,” was written by Coach Eugene L. 
Roberts—who became better known to 
Utahans and westerners as “Timpano- 
gos” Roberts—in a booklet entitled 
“Timpanogos” published in 1922, on the 
10th anniversary of the hike, by the 
Brigham Young University, the Provo 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Ameri- 
can Fork Commercial Club. 

Community cooperation has been an- 
other cornerstone of the tradition. With 
the strong support of every community 
in northern Utah County, the Brigham 
Young University, now the largest 
church-operated university in America, 
and the Provo Chamber of Commerce 
have remained the principal sponsors of 
the hike. 

Constant attention to safety has also 
contributed to its success. For this 
year’s hike, a Salt Lake County organi- 
zation joined the Utah County sponsors, 
and assumed responsibility for the safety 
precautions and rescue operations on 
the hike. This organization, the Salt 
Lake County Sheriff’s Rescue Posse, 
headed by Captain C. W. Brady, main- 
tained radio communications and first- 
aid stations on the trails. Despite the 
growing numbers of climbers who par- 
ticipate, accidents have been rare. 

The recent statistics show the hikers 
average 19 to 20 years in age—19.95 for 
the men and 19.61 for the fairer sex. 
Children as young as 4 years of age have 
reached the summit with their parents, 
and climbers as old as 79 have reached 
it. But the hike officials have discour- 
aged the participation of persons at 
either age extreme. 

Coach Roberts was inspired to organ- 
ize the annual hike by his experience as 
a missionary to Switzerland for the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. This experience gave him a 
keen interest in mountain climbing, and 
he transferred that interest to the great 
peak which dominates Utah Valley upon 
his return. He continued to lead the an- 
nual climb himself until 1927, when he 
left Brigham Young University to ac- 
cept a professorship at the University of 
Southern California. Upon his depar- 
ture, Dr. J. C. Hart, now chairman of the 
Department of Physical Education for 
Men, assumed direction of the hike, and 
continues to direct it today. 

In 1930, “Summit Club” badges were 
offered for the first time. They have 
become the traditional reward for the 
climbers who reach the summit. The 
Summit Club membership in the early 
1930’s ran a few hundred annually. Last 
year 2,025 hikers claimed their badges. 

A small glacier, a remnant of the 
ponderous ice age giants which once 
blanketed most of the continent, caps 
the popular approach to the summit. A 
slide down the glacier is the climax of 
the event for many climbers. 

The’ U.S. Forest Service has made an 
important contribution to the hike 
tradition. It has helped BYU students, 
and others, build and maintain the 
trails. It has built and maintained ex- 
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cellent comfort facilities for campers 
and hikers at Aspen Grove. 

It seems certain that the Timp hike, 
now nearly 50 years old, will make an 
even greater contribution to American 


recreation in another half century. It: 


is my wish that each of my colleagues 
might one day visit this famous moun- 
tain and perhaps make the hike. The 
beauty of ‘Timpanogos, however, is 
wrapped up in no one event and no 
single season. It probably draws more 
visitors in autumn than in any other 
season. It wears a majestic robe of 
brilliant leaves through early and late 
autumn. In winter and spring its can- 
yons are havens for skiiers, skaters. and 
other winter sports enthusiasts, and in 
summer, they are havens for picknickers 
as well as hikers. But I have stressed 
the hike because it somehow, to me, em- 
bodies the spirit which is America—the 
spirit of the continuous upward climb, 
a spirit born of freedom and challenge. 
I find the same feeling in the words of 
Dr. C. J. Hart, who said, in a recent 
communication to me: 

We who have to do with the Timpanogos 
hike firmly believe that everyone should 
stand on a high peak at least once each year 
and view the handiwork of mother nature. 
We say, let this mountain top be Timpano- 
gos, the wonder mountain. We firmly be- 
lieve the Timpanogos hike is America’s 
greatest community climb. 





Powerplants on the Trinity River in 
Northern California 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr, UTT. Mr. Speaker, within the 
next week we will largely determine the 
issue of whether the Federal Govern- 
ment or the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
is to construct and operate the power 
plants on the Trinity River in northern 
California. The Senate-House con- 
ferees on the public works appropria- 
tions bill will decide if funds shall be 
spent by the Government on the genera- 
tors, and the House Irterior Subcom- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
will decide if the company’s proposal to 
build and run them itself will be ac- 
cepted. 

The issue resolves itself down to the 
elementary question, Should the Gov- 
ernment decrease the Treasury by $60 
million, or should we permit the com- 
pany to spend its own $60 million for 
construction, pay $4.6 million a year for 
the use of the falling-water and pay $83 
million in Federal taxes? 

“Economy with a capital E is the out- 
standing advantage in the ‘United 
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the Trinity River project, the P.G. & E. 
will be sa taxpayers in California 
and e many millions of dollars. 
The utility will,.in addition, be helping 
California to solve one of its greatest 
problems—developing of adequate sup- 
plies of agricultural and domestic water,” 
reads an editorial from the San Jose 
(Calif.) Mercury. 

The basic economic consideration gov- 
erning the issue, as stated accurately by 
the Santa Rosa (Calif.) Press Democrat, 
is that, “P.G. & E., not the Nation’s tax- 
payers, would pay the $60 million cost of 
installing the generators. It would pay 
$4,500,000 a year to the Government for 
use of the falling water to drive the gen- 
erators. It would pay Federal and State 
taxes on its property investment.” The 
Chico (Calif.) Enterprise-Record points 
out that, “the public power advocates ob- 
ject to that plan, primarily because it 
would mean that the preference cus- 
tomers would not be able to get power 
cheaper than the rest of us. We believe 
the basic principle involved here is this: 
Preference customers, such as the Sacra- 
mento, Redding, and Roseville City 
power districts, add up to about 7 per- 
cent of the population of the service area. 
The remaining 93 percent of the people,” 
continues the Enterprise-Record, “are 
just simple citizens and taxpayers like 
those of us in Chico and do not rate as 
preference customers. Thus, does it 
make sense that 93 percent of us should 
be taxed to build the power facilities so 
that 7 percent can buy power cheaper? 
We don’t think so. We think that set- 
up would be nothing more than 93 per- 
cent of us paying part of the electricity 
bill for the other 7 percent.” In the 
case at hand, this statement cannot be 
controverted. 

The San Juan (Calif.) Mission News 
sums up the question more than ade- 
quately in concluding: 

Throughout the Nation there are inde- 
pendent utility companies doing the same 
thing, providing power and gas to customers, 
and paying taxes. Regulated, taxpaying 
private enterprise can and will undertake 
any feasible job, no matter how big or costly, 
and can and will do the job cheaper than 
Government can. Why any Congressman or 
Senator will favor socialism over capitalism 
is far beyond our understanding. 





Bridging the Wide Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
pointing out the neces- 


| 7 


July 20 


Whereas two bridgees across the Missouri 
in South Dakota have been declared surplus 
since they had to be replaced by longer 
bridges because of Oahe Reservoir, and that 
these bridges have been suggested for relo- 
cation upstream from Mobridge, S. Dak.; and 

Whereas the distance between Mobridge, 
S. Dak., and Bismarck, N. Dak., is approxi- 
mately 140 road miles, and that a point on 
the Missouri in Emmons County west of the 
city of Linton would be approximately half- 
way between Mobridge and Bismarck, and 
that the stretch between these two cities is 
the longest stretch on the Missouri River 
without a bridge in either North or South 
Dakota, and that a public free bridge be- 
tween these two points would be for the 
benefit and convenience of the public: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Linton Civic Clubd, repre- 
senting the merchants and professional men 
of the city of Linton, N, Dak., That we go on 
record urging and requesting the Federal 
Government in cooperation with the State 
of North Dakota, to construct a bridge across 
the Missouri River at some point in Emmons 
County west of Linton, N. Dak.; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the State highway commission- 
er, U.S. Representatives Dow L. SHorr and 
QUENTIN BuRDICK, and U.S. Senators MILTon 
R. Youne and WiLL1AmM LANGER. 

‘PreTer A. HORNER, 
President. 

Perer A, Krart, 
Secretary. 





More Farm Production Means Lower 
Income 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the leading farm newspapers for 
as long as I can remember has been the 
Wallaces Farmer, which. is published in 
Des Moines, Iowa, in the congressional 
district I have the pleasure to represent 
in Congress. This farm magazine has 
printed many articles which analyze 
farm problems, but one which is espe- 
cially well written is the one by Al Bull 
appearing in the July 18, 1959, issue. 
With controls on corn production aban- 
doned under the new Benson corn pro- 
gram, corn production zoomed upward, 
and now the Agriculture Department ad- 
mits that the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, at the end of this year, will have 
more corn than wheat; yet, farmers 
working harder and feeding more of that 
corn to convert it into protein products 
receive less income than if they had let 
some of the corn rot or never had pro- 

, duced it at all. I hope my fellow Mem- 
bers of Congress will read and absorb the 
contents of the following article: 

More Farm PropucTion Means Lower IN- 

COME—ECONOMIsTsS CaLtL Ir INELASTIC Dre- 
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supply. When this happens, demand is called 
inelastic. 

Here’s a simple example: 

Suppose you are making a product and that 
you can sell 100 units for a dollar each. If 
you make 110 of these units, you must cut 
the price to 80 cents to sell the larger output: 
Output 100, 110; price $1, 80 cents; income 
$100, $88. 

Gross income is less from the 110 units 
than from 100 units. A 10-percent increase 
in supply decreased price by 20 percent. 

An extreme example, some folks will say. 
Not so. Let’s look at hogs. 

Here are USDA figures for 1954 through 
1956:" 





Million Average Income 
Year head price per | from — 
slaugh- 100 (billion, 
tered pounds 
achensomemepesienenainasetites nate 
3004... ci, cise nie 66.0 $21. 60 $3.5 
1088... .dn unseen 75.4 15.00 2.7 
3906... toeiene 77.8 14,40 2.6 





If you want to do some figuring, the price 
drops here are about in line with the simple 
example given above. 

Most other agricultural products not un- 
der price support can supply similar case his- 
tories. Eggs, for example, are in big supply 
right now—and prices are down sharply. 

Broiler production under 
zoomed in recent years. And prices nose- 
dived. This increased-production low-price 
route is the usual one for sections of agri- 
culture moving under integration. 

Expanding markets faster than population 
growth within the United States is extremely 
difficult. Desire for food is limited by the 
capacity of the stomach—which is largely 
inelastic. 

Two factors do tend to stretch farm mark- 
ets a little each year. One is rising per capita 
incomes. The other is a growing population. 

Population has been increasing by 1% 
to 2 percent a year. That's a help, but no 
complete solution. The same crop acres now 
in production will be able to supply the food 
for the 230 million people expected by 1975, 
according to USDA estimates. 

The climbing income ievel is of limited 
help, too. Most folks are already eating about 
all they really want. So they have a choice 
of how to spend the extra cash. 

Choices include a second car or television 

eet, a boat, better quality food, more built-in 
Yood services, and more restaurant meals. 

This gives a clue as to why agricultural 
demands are inelastic while demand for autos 
or television sets may not be. 

If prices dropped low enough, you might 
buy a second television set or a second car. 

But no matter how low prices get, you're 
not likely to eat four eggs for breakfast in- 
stead of two. Or to start eating a second 
breakfast every morning. 

Desire for food is limited by the capacity 
of the stomach, while desire for services, bet- 
ter clothes, improved housing, and the like 
seems almost endless. 

Most of the expenditures for food go to- 
ward improved quality or added services. 
Perhaps the homemaker buys a cake instead 
of a cake mix, 

U.S. consumers find themselves in an en- 
viable position. They are supplied with more 
food than they can eat. And money enough 
to buy pretty much what they choose. Food 
takes a smaller percentage of their income 
than in the past. ' 

Most nations of the world would gladly 
trade their food problems for the one we 
face. 

A little study of inelastic demand is re- 

. History shows that it also works 


in reverse. ‘ 

That is, a decrease in supply increases 
prices enough so that total income is greater 
than from a larger crop, 


integration . 
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an enough resources can be transferred 

from agriculture to other industries, output 

will be reduced, Then agricultural income 
will rise. 

It isn’t easy to get inelastic demand work- 
ing in the price-raising direction. We have 
more production facilities than we currently 
‘need. ‘They are controlled by millions of 
operators making independent decisions. An 
individual decision has no measurable effect. 

With this situation, most folks tend to 
do what is best for them as individuals. 
Often this is contrary to the best interest of 
the industry. 

The inelastic demand situation we face 
indicates one thing. We can’t produce our- 
selves to riches. Adequate incomes to farm 
people cam come only by balancing our 
production with demand in some way. 

With adequate guidance, probably from 
government, decisions could be lined up in 
the direction of lower production and higher 
incomes. 





Protection of Union Rights as Well as 
Protection From Union Wrongs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, like other 
Members of Congress who have had no 
active part in the redrafting of the Sen- 
ate version of the labor-management 
reform bill, I am. somewhat at a disad- 
vantage in answering mail and discuss- 
ing this important. legislation. 

I do hope, however, in the very near 
future to have an opportunity to study 
the final draft when the committee com- 
pletes its work. Certainly the need of 
corrective legislation continues to be 
pointed up by the McClellan committee 
hearings. In the public interest Con- 
gress should enact a bill before adjourn- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, I am getting phone calls, 
telegrams, and mail asking where I 
stand on the bill, and while, of course, 
the. circumstances make any such decla- 
ration in detail impossible, I want to 
state my general views as nearly as I can 
at this time. 

Last year I supported the Kennedy- 
Ives bill. My fear was, and still is, that 
we will fail to enact a law. I do not 
hope for one that will please everyone, 
but it seems'to me it is extremely impor- 
tant before the-subject gets cold to get a 
law on the statute books. 

I hope after the usual compromise of 
conflicting viewpoints that Congress en- 
acts a reasonable yet effective bill. I 
do not favor unnecessarily restrictive 
provisions, but it is essential to include 
accountability of union finances and 
protection of rank and file members 


from usurpation of their rights by their’ 
officers 


Officials and . I-am opposed to 
too much Government control, but ra- 
ther am convinced the secret ballot and 
democratic procedure will cure most 


_My preference is for reasonable pen- 
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union office. Also I would not require 
unions to accept all applications for 
membership such as Communists or 
crooks, 

Now as to the much-advertised sec- 
tions covering secondary boycotts and 
picketing, likewise as to the hot cargo 
provision, I would want to distinguish 
clearly in the language what effect any 
such bans or restrictions would contain. 
No one will be for blackmail but there 
must be careful protection of innocent 
parties in labor disputes so as not to 
curb legitimate union functions. Frank- 
ly, when the House considers each 
amendment I shall try to put each pro- 
posal to a test. If a provision would 
jeopardize a proper union function it 
should be defeated. If it strikes at cor- 
ruption without impeding or diminish- 
ing established rights it should be sup- 
ported. Also I might add in all cases 
the police responsibilities of the Govern- 
ment and protection of its facilities and 
services should be upheld as against 
special interests including union inter- 
ests. 

The membérs of unions have the most 
at stake in freeing their organizations 
from any racketeers, and I am confident 
existing improper situations can be 
cured. I favor a law without too much 
regimentation and redtape. But when 
I say—as a have said—I favor a stiff 
bill, I mean a law with a strong measure 
of protection of union rights as well as 
protection from union wrongs. 

Let’s pass a bill to eliminate crooks, 
but I intend to make sure that the long 
range result of my vote will not do vio- 
lence to the union movement in which 
I believe. 





Automobile Accidents Costly 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
terrible toll of human lives on the high- 
ways is, of course, the paramount reason 
for my interest in legislation promoting 
traffic safety. Another consideration, 
also important, is that of the Cost of 
these accidents, 

Under unanimous consent I ask for the 
following editorial, taken from the An- 
niston (Ala.) Star, to be inserted in the 
REcORD: 

Accipents Are Costly 

The killing of 310 persons on the highways 
over the Memorial Day weekend had State 
enforcement authorities cracking down over 
the Fourth of July weekend. 

In Massachusetts, for example, there was a 
policeman on duty for every 2 miles of high- 
way, plus 1,000 marked police cars and 500 
unmarked patrol vehicles. 

The crackdown paid off to the extent that 
the death toll in traffic last weekend was 
held to 276, as against the National Safety 
Council’s prediction of 350. 

Strict law enforcement is one obvious an- ° 
sewer to highway deaths. 

Another involves manufacturing stand- 
ards, and these appropriately are being looked 
into further at this time by the House Inter- 
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state Commerce subcommittee on health and 
safety, which is headed by Congressman 
KENNETH ROBERTS. 

If the auto makers are reluctant to incor- 
porate additional safety features in new.cars 
because of the cost, it would be well for them 
to consider the terrible toll that automobile 
accidents take in material wealth, as well as 
in lives. 

In 1940 the cost of accidents was estimated 
at $1.6 billion; last year it was $5.4 billion. 

This means that motorists would have been 
able to pay in excess of $1,000 more for every 
new car they bought in 1958, if they had not 
been saddled with the bill for millions of 
accidents. . 





Cities, Towns, People Seek Uncle Sam’s 
Aid as Easy Solution to Their Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
July 15, 1959 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal points up the difficulty in re- 
ducing Federal spending. In a clear 
manner and with appropriate examples 
it portrays how local communities have 
lost the urge to solve their own problems 
by following the currently popular pas- 
time-of asking help from Washington 
for every type of local project. 

The author of the article refers re- 
peatedly to the fact that much of this 
problem was exposed by questions asked 
by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WIDNALL] in a Banking and Currency 
Committee meeting. Mr. WIDNALL 
should be complimented for the search- 
ing manner in which he brought to light 
the eagerness of local officials to run to 
Washington, instead of trying to solve 
their own problems. ‘Those of us who 
are interested in reducing Federal 
spending and preserving government at 
the local level are indebted to him for 
his timely contribution. 

The article follows: 

Crrres, Towns, Preorts SEEK UNCLE Sam’s 
Ar as Easy SOLUTION TO THEIR PROBLEM 
(By Paul Duke) 

WASHINGTON.—Mayor Robert Egan of 
Flint, Mich., plopped a hefty briefcase on the 
table and opened up his big bag of troubles 
to congressional gaze. Flint, he proceeded to 
say, urgently needed help to finance water 
and sewage projects. 

Mr, Egan had.come to Washington to tell 
members of a House Banking Subcommittee 
he was ali in favor of a proposed $1 billion 
low-interest-rate Federal loan program for 
public health projects. But Representative 
Wionatt, a New Jersey Republican, was 
troubled by the mayor's testimony. Why, 
asked Mr. WmnaLt, was Flint running to 
Unele Sam when the city already enjoyed 
an excellent credit rating and had no trouble 
selling bonds for municipal improvements? 
Why should the Government borrow money 
at more than 4 percent and then lend it to 
Fiint at a cheaper rate? 

. Mr. Egan didn’t lack an answer. “I am 
Se See Cee ee 
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& lot of people to feel that when something 
is financed by the Federal Government it 
doesn’t cost them anything.” 

But the deeper. The never~ 


spawned by rapid in American eco- 
nomic life today. In a nation which prides 
itself on its supposedly competitive society, 
business and farm groups frequently come 
hat in hand, pleading for Federal subsidies 
or controls or protection. 


THE EASY WAY 


Then there are the public officials who 
come seeking Federal assistance—the repre- 
sentatives of cities, counties, towns and ham- 
lets. Their reasons. are frequently complex: 
Sometimes it may be because of a sharp 
dwindling of local tax sources or because 
those sources are being taxed to the satu- 
ration point; at other times it may be be- 
cause of a lack of political courage and a 
refusal to face up to local responsibility. 
Thus, officials of a conservative-minded com- 
munity frequently find it more expedient to 
ask Federal help than to face up to the po- 
litically dangerous task of increasing local 
taxes or cutting back services. 

The logical next step would be for the 
localities to turn to the States. But they, 
too, have shortages of adequate revenue 
sources and are torn by diverse political pres- 
sures. Most State legislatures still have a 
rural complexion that tends to make them 
conservative. As a result, local officials fre- 
quently feel impelled to turn to Washington 
when State governments give them the cold 
shoulder. 

An eastern Democratic Congressman notes 
that State legislatures are under strong pres- 
sures from well-organized groups opposed to 
tax increases or additional State help to 
communities. “When a legislature buckles 
to these pressures, there’s nothing for a 
mayor or councilman to do but take the 
train to Washi nm,” he adds. “The result 
is a sort of natural alliance between the Fed- 
eral Government and the localities.” 

The subject of State responsibility was 
brought into the banking panel’s hearing 
when Herbert Bingham, of the Tennessee 
Municipal League, was testifying. Mr. Wp- 
NALL again applied the needle and asked why 
Tennessee wasn’t helping its towns and cities 
finance their water and sewerage needs. 
“They can finance things cheaper than the 
Federal Government—why don’t they do it?” 
he jabbed. 

Mr. Bingham reckoned he would have to 
give “a brutal answer to a brutal problem.” 
State government, he said, is “basically an 
irresponsible level of government in this 
country.” Not only do the States shirk their 
own responsibilities, but “they will not even 
provide authority for local governments to 
solve their own problems,” Mr. Bingham de- 
clared in referring to State constitutional 
limitations on bonded indebtedness which 
communities may incur. “The States have 
not stepped forward with an adequate pro- 
gram in the highway field, the hospital field, 
the unemployment field, or any field you 
want to mention.” 

Harold K. Schone, director of public works 
in Oakland County, Mich., contended States 
have too many of their own to 
‘worry about bailing out localities. As for 
seeking State help, Mr. Schone took the view 
“there’s no sense in walking up a blind alley.” 

As a result of all this turning to Washing- 
ton, one fact stands out sharp and clear: ‘The 
Federal Government's contribution to total 


at the Federal level and two-thirds by the 
States and localities. Now, this ratio is 
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roughly reversed. The defense effort is a 
major reason for the change, of course. But 
domestic programs have been burgeoning, 
too. Federal aid to State and local govern- 
ments now averages almost 20 percent of gen- 
eral State outlays. 
BACK TO THE STATES 

In recent years there have been various 
proposals to turn back some Federal func. 
tions and tax sources to the States—notably 


. proposals fathered by the Eisenhower admin~- 


istration. ‘The Joint Federal-State Action 
Committee has recommended that water pol- 
lution and vocational education programs be 
relinquished by the Federal Government. In 
return for assuming command of these ac- 
tivities, the States would receive up to about 
$150 million a year of the revenue from the 
tax on local telephone service levied by the 
Federal Government. 

But the President’s proposal is not likely 
to get anywhere. In fact, congressional Dem- 
ocrats are driving to double the $50 million- 
a-year Federal water pollution program 
rather than gradually abandon it as recom- 
mended by President Eisenhower. The Dem- 
ocrats advance a simple argument for doing 
so: The Federal program is working; and 
there is no assurance the States, whose rec- 
ord in clearing up rivers and streams is un- 
impressive, would continue the progress. 

As the Federal Government widens its 
scope of operations, cries for economy tend 
to ring out louder—but often accompanied 
by a lower-pitched but. 

A Midwest Democratic Congressman tells 
about the political wheelhorse back in his 
home district who keeps a steady bombard- 
ment of letters and telegrams uring support 
for a flock of spending proposals. Then the 
other day I picked up the paped and damned 
if he dasn’t making the fieriest speech you 
ever saw denouncing Federal spending. 


A Virginia conservative hears a lot of 
griping about spending in one particularly 
conservative stronghold of his district. Yet 
this same area is benefiting from sizable 
Federal aid for airports, water pollution 
work, highways, and Post Office and Na- 
tional Guard armory construction. Nobody 
was griping about these. 

Similarly, business groups denounce in- 
creased Federal outlays for such things as 
public works projects. Yet delegations from 
local chambers of commerce stream into 
town to plead for money for dams and rec- 
lamation projects in their backyards. 
James K. Vardaman, former member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, recently told a 
Georgia audience he had yet to find one 
wholly unselfish organization, be it political, 
labor, industry, military, agriculture or 
social. 

The Banking subcommittee hearings ran 
the customary gamut of witnesses. Local 
government, labor, hospitel and housing 
groups lined up in favor of the legislation to 
provide expanded aid for local water, sewer, 
hospital or nursing home construction. 
Business and financial representatives at- 
tacked the bill—except for one manufac- 
turer. His product: Sewer pipe. 


SHARP DISAGREEMENT 


The testimony threw a lot of illumination 
on Federal spending; most everybody agreed 
that increased construction of local public 
works was worthless. Some witnesses, in- 
deed, said that more local governments, like 
people, should stand on their own feet. And 
when Spencer Smith, economics professor at 
the University of Maryland, said: “All eco- 
nomics can be summed up in the fact that 
there is no such thing as a free lunch,” he 
spoke truths all the other witnesses, in- 
cluding Mayor Egan of Flint, doubtless would 
readily admit. 

But the testimony also showed that one 
reason for the great growth of Federal aid 
comes because people with problems think 
that the easy solution is to make believe 
the lunch is free, 
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1959 
High Time for Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in Il Progresso on Sunday, July 
12, 1959, and commend it to the attention 


of my colleagues. 
The editorial follows: 
HicH Time ror ACTION 


For more than a year and a half there has 
been an. ever increasing torrent of abuse 
and vilification directed against Americans 
of Italian origin, who comprise one of the 
most important segments of American life. 
A systematic campaign of defamation has 
been given wide circulation through slanted 
articles in nationwide newspaper chains 
and magazines, and books, which become 
“best-sellers” through the artful drum-beat- 
ing of modern press-agentry. But the most 
frequent offenders are television and motion 
pictures through gangster portrayals on 
their screens, using Italian names for the 
evil characters or what are easily recognized 
as “Italian types”. 

One need only turn his TV dial and-lo 
and behold, there is one. of those blood- 
curdling sagas in which the unsavory villain 
is pictured as a hoodlum with “Italian” 
features. 

Many years ago Ii .Progresso spearheaded 
a drive to eliminate the racial identification, 
in news items and stories, of elements 
caught in the toils of the law. That cam- 
paign was widely commended by public offi- 
cials, editors and publishers who agreed that 
the sins of the few should not be visited on 
the many; and for years no accused or con- 
victed person was identified, in the public 
prints, as to race or color. 

What has happened to change all this? In 
November of 1957 a group of Americans of 
Italian descent met in a small New York 
State village called Apalachin. Some of 
them had criminal records. The purpose of 
their meeting has never been explained. 
But. if they were meeting for some nefarious 
undertaking, we not only do not condone 
them, but we denounce them and their ilk, 
for this tiny group of 60 furnished the pre- 
text for bringing discredit and contempt on 
more than 12 million loyal, law-abiding, de- 
cent Americans of Italian origin who daily 
make their valuable contribution to the en- 
richment of our country in every field of 
human endeavor. 

Since that day, sensation-seeking organs 
spawned the specter of a sinister interna- 





tional organization of criminals, presum=- ~ 


ably composed exclusively of men of Italian 
or Sicilian extraction, which they call the 
maffia. And they have been making a 
roman holiday of the terroristic activities of 
these men and their henchmen, attributing 
to them infiltration into and control of 
many legitimate businesses and undertak- 
ings, including labor unions. And in pass- 
ing they mention Italian products and Ital- 
ian communities which defer to the maffia. 


If this crime syndicate exists in fact, the 


conclusion is inescapable that all law-en- 
forcement authorities, city, State, and Fed- 
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viduals pr + in industry, in commerce, 
in civil service and in the-Judiciary, have 
openly decried the patently unjust associa- 
tion of all Americans of Italian heritage 
with the criminal acts of the few. 

In this connection we are happy to note 
that two U.S. Senators, Hucn Scorr of 
Pennsylvania, and KennerH B. KeartIne, of 
New York, have taken up the cudgels against 
the defamation of our ethnic group and 
have urged a national investigation. In let- 
ters to Attorney General William P. Rogers 
and Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. An- 
derson, the two Senators ask a full report on 
the alleged existence of a nationwide organi- 
zation of criminals; what is being done to 
eliminate such a conspiracy if it exists; and 
if no conspiracy exists, a statement to that 
effect. They also ask for a statement of 
policy of both Departments of Government 
to protect the civil rights of people mis- 
takenly identified with criminal acts, and 
instruction to Pederal agents to beware of 
defamatory public statements about any mi- 
nority group. 

The letters go even further, when they 
point out that “the most serious of ali have 
been the statements issued by some law en- 
forcement officers and Senate investigating 
teams” which tend to associate all Ameri- 
cans of Italian lineage with the unholy dele- 
gates of crime and vice. The letters also 
State: “This is as heartless as it is untrue”. 

We most heartily endorse the position of 
Senators Scortr and Keatinc. It is high 
time for action. We have been patient too 
long. We are aroused as never before and 
we want an end to the ill-founded, vague 
condemnation of a fine, loyal and indus- 
trieus people who—since the discovery of 
America by one of their forebears—have 
given it their full measure of devotion. 





Home Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY: Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times recently ran an excellent 
editorial on the subject of home rule for 
the District of Columbia. It is my feel- 
ing that the Congress should act fa- 
vorably on the administration’s bill for 
home rule during this session. I am in- 
serting this editorial in the Recorp for 
perusal by my colleagues, as follows: 
{From the New York Times, July~17, 1959] 

ARE WASHINGTONIANS PEOPLE? 

For the fifth time the Senate has voted to 
give home rule to the District of Columbia. 
Under a bill hopefully passed on Wednesday 
the District could elect a mayor, a city coun- 
cil, and a nonvoting delegate to the House of 
Representatives. Thus its people would be 
almost as well off as the people of Alaska were 
during their territorial days. It is curious to 
recall that the Washingtonians were actually 
more leeway a century or more ago 
they now possess. As far back as 1802 
elected their own city council. In 1820 
elected their own mayor, and as late as 
they elected a Delegate to the House of 
Representatives and the members of a two- 
chamber 


municipal legislative assembly. 
~Under the present scheme, which has been. 
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prior to their appointment—thus they spring 
full-panoplied from being what we might 
call wards of the Government to being them- 
selves in a governing position. 

This situation seems silly enough. What it 
implies is‘that except for a number of Federal 
officeholders who maintain legal residence 
elsewhere the people who really and truly 
live inside the District are treated as though 
they were Indians on reservations, criminals, 
or legally insane, This situation presumably 
would not continue if it were not for the 
opposition of some southern members of the 
lower House of Congress who are afraid that 
if the Negro majority of the District could 
vote it might not vote their way. 

Nevertheless, it is considered certain that 
if the bill gets on the floor of the House, it 
will pass. Even then democracy could not 
run riot. The citizens of Washington still 
couldn't help elect the eminent citizen who 
is to be their White House neighbor after the 
next election. 





Morbid Streak in Humanity Seeks Thrill 
From Tragedy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Health and Safety Sub- 
committee of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, I have been 
deeply concerned with problems of air 
and highway safety. Recently a..other 
aspect of this general subject came to 
national attention in the action of a 
huge crowd at Idlewild Airport on July 
12. This mob blocked normal rescue 
operations and created additional haz- 
ards far beyond the extremely danger- 
ous situation ‘faced by those in the 
plane_and those engaged in safety oper- 
ations on the ground. 

Thé CAB and the PAA are investigat- 
ing the mechanical failure of the plane, 
but I hope that their investigations will 
also lead to suitable legislation, if need 
be, to prevent recurrence of the inter- 
ference with rescue operations. 

My good friend, Mr. James E. Fain, 
executive editor of the Dayton Daily 
News, vividly describes the situation in 
his column of July 16. His words are so 
allied with the objectives of our com- 
mittee that, under unanimous consent, 
I place them in the Recorp at this point: 


[From the Dayton Daily News, July 16, 1959] 


Mor.sip STREAK is Humaniry Seeks THRILL 
From Tracepy 


(By James E. Fain) 


The mob that overran Idlewild Airport 
Sunday night to watch a stricken jet airliner 
come to earth needed no introduction to any 
newsman who ever has coveréd a disaster. 

The bug-eyed curious cluster like ants to . 
a dead thing whenever spectacular tragedy 
is in the wind. Cars converge from miles 
around. People climb fences, stride through 
muddy fields, shove into almost uncontgol+ 
lable mobs. 

When possible, police set up fire lines, 
holding out the throng. In large areas, such 
as Idlewild near New York City, this is not 
always possible. The straining mob breaks 
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through, impeding rescue work, creating 
safety hagards, representing man at just 
about his ugliest. , 

Years ago, as a young reporter covering a 
coroner’s inquest after.a particularly seamy 
sex murder, I had a first, unforgettable 
brush with this sort of morbid curiosity. 

A young woman, clasping the hand of a 
little girl of 5 or 6, came up and asked, 
almost breathlessly: “Will they let us see 
the body now?” 

“No,” I Med, without really knowing. 

“Never mind, darling,” she told the child. 
“We'll come back later.” 

The jet pilot over New York Sunday jock- 
eyed his plane down safely, no thanks to 
the thousands of idle spectators who jammed 
Idlewild during the 4 hours he was circling 
overhead to burn up fuel. 

Minus two wheels which had slipped off 
his landing gear during takeoff, he gentied 
the big airplane into a smooth landing on 
a runway that had been covered with foam- 
ite to reduce the danger of fire. 

The pilot was livid with rage at the crowd 
and at airport officials who had been unable 
to hold out the curious. Who could deny 
him the right? Not just his life but the 
more than 100 in his charge were at stake. 

Someday we will grow up enough to stay 
away when we cannot help. Meantime, we 
have a good bit to be ashamed of, 





Address of Welcome to the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
6f welcome to the 46th national conven- 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress by Col. Frank H. Collins, which 
I believe will be of interest to my. col- 


leagues: 

ApprESs oF WELCOME TO THE NaTIONAL RIVERS 
AND, Harsors CONGREss BY CoL. Frank H. 
CoLLIns, CHAIRMAN, RIVER AND HARBOR 
CoMMITTEE, WASHINGTON BoarD OF TRADE, 
May 14, 1959 
Mr. President, fellow delegates, and guests, 

on behalf of the Washington Board of Trade 

and the river and harbor committee of that 

organization, it is my pleasure to extend a 

most hearty welcome to all in attendance 

at this 46th national convention of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress here in 
the Nation's Capital. 

We occupants of this greatest occupied 
territery in the United States of America 
are quite accustomed to receiving and enter- 
taining national conventions of many or- 
ganizations throughout the year. Such 
gatherings not only assist materially in bol- 
stering the always uncertain finances of the 
District of Columbia, but also make it pos- 
sible to We nonvoting taxpayers to make 
new acquaintances and to renew old friend- 
ships with contented citizens from all the 
free States of the Union. 

Your convention here today is of particu- 
lar @mportance and interest to the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade and the Potomac 
River Port Association. We both have a 
recognized and distinctive mutual objective, 
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namely, the expanding of internal water 
facilities and resources development. 

We here in the greater Washington dis- 
trict are concerned with the ex- 
panding of such development in every way— 
on the most historical river in the country— 
the Potomac. 

It may interest you to know—that our 
greater metropolitan area—is the only such 
community in the entire United States— 
located on tidewater—that does not enjoy 
major navigation seaborne services. We are 
now working to obtain that objective. 

Many years ago—I was second clerk on the 
Mississippi River Packet—Dubuque—of the 
old Diamond Jo Line, running between New 
Orleansand St. Paul. Since then—it has 
beer my opportunity to observe the rapid 
development of river traffic on the Missis- 
sippi—Missouri and Ohio here in the 
States—as well as the Thames in England— 
the Clyde and Forth in Scotland—the Rhine 
and, Elbe in Germany—the Seine in 
France—the Danube in Austria—the Nile in 
Egypt—the Congo in Central Africa—the 
Ganges in India and the Plata and Amazon 
in South America. 

Frankly—I doubt if we Americans have 
taken the same advantages of our great 
natural water resources as have the peoples 
of other countries. 

Water was the first means of transpor- 
tation—but it was rapidly succeeded by the 
railroads—highways and now airways. How- 
ever, the last score of years has seen many 
great water developments on our larger 
rivers—as well as the Houston Ship Canal— 
the inland ports of New Orleans and Stock- 
ton, Calif—the MIllinois-Michigan Canal— 
and now the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway next month—has made an ocean 


_ port of every city on the Great Lakes. 


But there are still many problems and 
projects—including irrigation and reclama- 
tion—industrial water use desaltation pol- 
lution .abatement—conservation of wildlife 
and recreation—all of which are of vital and 
potent interest to this Congress. 

You have gathered here the top assembly— 
that is available—of experience—knowl- 
edge—enthusiasm and initiative for our one 
objective—which, coupled with precision 
patriotism for progress—will make this con- 
vention ah outstanding success for the cause 
to which it is dedicated. 

May I assure you again—of the full sup- 
port and cooperation of the Washington 
Board of Trade. 

And may I recall the famous poem, “The 
Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner,” and para- 
phrase it in this manner: 


“Water, water everywhere—but not a drop 
to drink... 

Water, water everywhere—to use—if only 
we would think.” 





Mrs. F. T. Raiford 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of July 16, 1959, 
I called attention of the House to the 
death of Mrs. F. T. Raiford, cofounder 
and publisher of the Selma (Ala.) Times- 
Journal. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to add two other fine editorials 
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which pay tribute to this outstanding 
southern lady. 
The editorials referred to follow: 
[From the Birmingham News] 
Mrs, F. T. Rarrorp 


The death early Saturday of Mrs, F. T. 
Raiford, 83-year-old publisher of the Selma 
Times-Journal takes from the newspaper 
business and the Selma community not only 
@ first-rate hand in journalism but a won- 
derfully warm and understanding human 
being. 

Mrs. Raiford long has been unique in her 
capacity for and devotion to a business which 
is largely dominated by men. With her hus- 
band she entered newspapering in 1914 with 
purchase of the old Selma Times. From a 
beginning with a single linotype machine for 
typesetting and a flatbed press that had to 
be fed by hand, Mrs, Raiford and her hus- 
band developed one of the State’s more en- 
terprising publications. Mrs. Raiford long 
served as business manager as the paper ex- 
panded with acquisition of the Journal, her 
husband serving as editor. On the death of 
her husband Mrs. Raiford became pulisher 
and general manager. 

She was a careful worker and put out her 
paper with thoroughness. But her interests 
were far from being confined to publishing. 
She participated in numerous civic activities 
and served as a director with the Selma 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Her interests were virtually unlimited, and 
she showed a warmly humble capacity for 
enjoyment, for an example, of sports. She 
kept a box at all times at the Selma ball 
park and it was a rare Auburn or Alabama 
football game that she missed. 

Eddie Gilmore, the’ widely known Selma 
boy who became one of the Nation’s top for- 
eign corerspondents—and who once was a 
carrier for the Selma Times—wrote from Lon- 
don: “Tonight here in London I think about 
my childhood, my young manhood, and my 
early middle age, so excuse me for shedding 
& sentimental tear for one of the greatest 
women I have ever known—Mary Raiford.” 

The tribute was fitting, Mary Howard Rai- 
ford was one of Alabamas’ rare citizens who 
lived fully and always with a deep sense of 
professional responsibility. 


_—_—— 


[From the Talladega Daily Home] 
ALABAMA LOSES A LEADER 


News of the death of Mrs. F. T. Raiford, 
publisher of the Selma Times-Journal, 
brought to the Daily Home the sadness in- 
evitable on the passing of an old and valued 
friend. 

But there was more to it than that. 

Mrs. Raiford and Ed Field, the Times- 
Journal editor, formed a combination which 
spoke consistently and clearly for the best 
in Alabama and the South. 

With moderation, with tolerance and with 
understanding, they made the Selma daily 


, an, instrument for good whose voice was 


heard throughout the State and beyond. 

For the likes of Mrs. Raiford and those 
associated with her there could nevér be 
such a thing as a Pulitzer prize, for she 
wasn’t the kind to play her heritage false 
in seeking approbation easily won nowadays 
for the turning of a coat. 

Rather, she stood magnificently true to 
those things which formed her—and in the 
standing left a-challenge as an example the 
rest of us would do well to emulate. 

So far as we know, Mrs. Raiford was the 
State’s only woman publisher of a daily 
newspaper. 

As such, she @ credit to womanhood 
and to her profession. She will be missed, 
not only now at the time of her death, but 
down through the years of difficulty ahead 
for all southerners. 
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Results of Questionnaire by Young 
Republican Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July-16, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the results of a 
questionnaire sent out by the First As- 
sembly District Young Republican Club, 
of Brooklyn, Kings County, N.Y. I be- 
lieve it most interesting to see the trend 
of thinking of this organization of young 
Republicans: 

Below you will find the results of the last 
questionnaire that we sent out to our mem- 
bership which now totals over 100. The 
questions were prepared by the American 
Civil Liberties Union but were processed 


and tabulated under the supervision of 


Larry Calla, our first vice president, with the 
aid of Michael Gilmartin, chairman of the 
procedural committee, and Joe O’Connor, 
acting chairman of the national affairs 
committee. Please take note that a score of 
75 percent qualifies one to be a member of 
the American Civil Liberties Union. Our 
club would not qualify as our overall score 
is 65 percent. 

1. Government. employees entiseel of dis- 

loyalty should have the right to know the 
sources of information against them and to 
cross-examine their accusers. Yes, 60 per- 
cent; no, 40 percent. 
- 2. Police and other censors should be al- 
lowed to ban books and movies such as “Ten 
North Frederick” or “Baby Doll.” Yes, 33 
aren no, 67 percent. 

. Personal ability alone should determine 
cupicnamas regardless of applicant’s race, 
religion, or national origin. Yes, 88 percent; 
no, 12 percent. 

4. The teaching of sectarian religion 
should be permitted in public schools. Yes, 
7 percent; no, 93 percent. 

5. The character of a soldier’s Army dis- 
charge should be based solely on his active 
duty record, rather than on his preinduction 
political association. Yes, 62 percent; no, 
38 percent. 

6. State universities are justified in using 
a quota system to limit enrollment by mem- 
bers of certain racial and religious groups. 
Yes, 33 percent; no, 67 percent. 

7. Gerald L. K. Smith and William Z. 
Foster should have the same right to pub- 
lic speches as other political leaders. Yes, 
45 Po no, 55 percent. 

. Trade unions are entitled to restrict 
uk membership on the basis of color, re- 
ligion, or mational origin. Yes, 15 per- 
cent; no, 85 percent, 


9.. Any private individual should have the 


right to criticize any government or gov- 
ernment official anywhere in the world. 
Yes, 60 percent; no, 40 percent. 

10. Police officials should have the right 
to listen in on private phone conversations. 
Yes, 70 percent; no, 30 percerit. 

11. Employers should be permitted to 
state their views labor unions to 
their workers. Yes, 100 percent. 

12. Movies, plays, and bovks should be 
suppressed if they present an offensive char- 
acterization of a particular racial or religi- 
ous group. ee oe 

13. Everyohe who the privilege 
against self-incrimination w Son whee atta ae 
is a Communist must be one. Yes, 47 per- 
cent; no, 53 percent. 

. 14. Labor’s right to picket includes the 
right to deny access to struck plants by 
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force of mumbers. Yes; 7 percent; no, 93 


percent. 

15. Segregation in public schools violates 
the equal protection of the laws guaranteed 
te all Americans by the 14th amendment. 
Yes, 75 percent; no, 25 percent. 

16. Everyone has the right to leave any 
eountry, including his own, and to return 
te his own country. Yes, 25 percent; no, 


75 percent. 

17.. Congress should investigate political 
beliefs and associations in order to deter- 
mine whether they are un-American. Yes, 
92 percent; no, 8 percent. 

18. The post office is justified in refusing 
to deliver unidentified foreign material to 
certain addresses. Yes, 91 percent; no, 9 
percent. 

19. Test of Government employees’ loyalty 
should: be confined to sensitive positions in- 
volving military, atomic, or international 
affairs. Yes, 0 percent; no, 100 percent. 

20. Public school and college teachers 
should ‘be required to sign a special non- 
Communist loyalty oath. Yes, 85 percent; 
no, 15 percent. 

C. RAYMOND RADIGAN, 
President. 





Time To Stop Defamation of Millions of 


Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr, ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans of Italian descent are. very much 
incensed over the recent campaign of 
abuse which is being directed against 
them because of a few criminals who 
have besmirched the good name of the 
Italian community in this country. A 
whole community numbering some 12 
million people of Italian origin is being 
blamed for the sins committed by a few. 
This is not in the tradition of American 
justice and American principles of fair 
play. . 

Organizations of American citizens of 
Italian descent, the Italian-American 
press in this country, and many dis- 
tinguished citizens are now conducting 
@ countercampaign to remove this 
stigma which has been placed on such 
a large group of decent, hard-working 
and loyal Americans. To associate them 
with the criminal acts of the few, even 
if only by inference, in itself constitutes 
a crime of no mean dimensions. 

I should like to quote just a few brief 
sentences from an editorial in the 
Italian-language newspaper Il Progresso 
of July 12, 1959, which states: 
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Tt is high time for action. We have been 
patient too long. We are aroused as never 
before and we went an end to the ill founded, 
vague condemnation of a fine, loyal, and 
industrious people whe—since the discovery 
ef America by one of their forbears——-have 
given it their full measure of devotion. 


Mr. Speaker; may I add at this point 
that the newspaper Hl Progresso has over 
the many decades of its existence ren- 
dered great services to immigrants from 
Italy in helping them become integrated 
in this country and in familiarizing them 
with the American way of life and the 
American concept of freedom and de- 
mocracy. In fact, it can be truly said 
that this newspaper has helped raise sev- 
eral generations of devoted Americans. 
Today, it is in the forefront of the cam- 
paign to defend the good name of the 
Italian community in this country, the 
immigrants and the children of immi- 
grants, against those who are casting 
aspersions on all Italian-Americans. For 
this service, it deserves our special recog- 
nition and deep appreciation. 

I have forwarded a letter to the Attor- 
ney General of the United States in 
which I call his attention to this 
“campaign of defamation” against 
a whole people. In my letter, I have 
urged the Attorney General to utilize his 
authority “to undertake an early investi- 
gation of this situation” so that the 
slanderers are silenced. I am inserting 
the text of my letter into the Recorp and 
call on my friends and colleagues in the 
House to write similar letters expressing 
their opposition to these defamatory 
practices and calling for an investigation 
and verification of the facts. 

The letter to the Attorney General 
reads as follows: 

Hon. WILLIAM P., ROGERS, 
The Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ATrorney GENERAL: I am writing 
you concerning the increasing campaign of 
defamation which is being directed in recent 
months against a loyal, industrious, and law- 
abiding group—Americans of Italian descent. 

It is estimated that there are some 12 mil- 
lion Americans who trace their origin to im- 
migrants or children of immigrants from 
Italy. There is no need for me to elaborate 
on the contributions of this group over the 
decades—in fact, over the centuries—to the 
upbuilding of America, the enrichment of its 
culture, and the development of every phase 
of human endeavor in our great country. 
That is all a matter of historica] record, as 
well as of facts in our own day. 

And yet, because of the deplorable crimes 
and sins committed by a few who happen to 
be of Italian origin, we tolerate the torrent of 
abuse and outright condemnation of an en- 
tire group numbering into the millions. The 
different. media of public information, such 
as the press, » Movies, radio, tele- 
vision, novels, and the like, have succeeded in 
establishing in the public’s mind certain 
criminal stereotypes which portray a whole 
community as steeped in crime. 

The sins of the few are blamed on the en- 
tire Italian community in this country. I 
wonder if the spreading of such falsehoods 
and calumnies is not equally criminal? 

I believe the time has come to put a stop 
to this wholesale vilification, and the way to 
do so is to undertake an investigation of the 

origin, comparison 
oe oun crimes committed by other groups, the 
cuubiene one nationwide criminal organiza- 
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tions, etc. It is time that we should have the 
true facts. 


I urge you to utilize yeur good offices and 
the authority invested in you as head of the 
US. Department of Justice to designate the 
proper officials to undertake an early investi- 
gation of this situation. Your affirmative 
response to this request will be applauded by 
the millions of Americans of Italian descent 
who are most anxious that the true facts are 
established and that the slanderers are to be 
silenced. Your refusal to take action or your 
continued silence in the matter will be inter- 
preted as condoning this deplorable situa- 
tion. 

I shall appreciate hearing from you in the 
matter at your earliest convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress. 





Resolution of Pan American Airways 
Executive Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
the lack of control during the emergency 
landing of flight 102 of the Pan Ameri- 
can Airlines the other week brings to 
mind a pressing problem. If more effi- 
cient ground control is not effected, the 
present system might well be the cause 
of a serious accident involving the lives 
of possibly hundreds of people. Per- 
haps most indicative of this need is a 
newly issued resolution of the Pan Amer- 
ican Airways executive council. I in- 
clude the resolution, which follows: 


RESOLUTION OF PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS MAS- 
Ter Executive CounciL, Juty 14, 1959, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Whereas the pilots of Pan American Air- 
Ways and the representatives of those pilots, 
the master executive council, have reviewed 
and considered the events associated with 
the complete breakdown of the airport secu- 
rity and ground control safety procedures 
during the emergency landing of PAA flight 

~ 102, July 11, 1959, at Idlewild International 
Airport; and 

Whereas the complete loss of control per- 
mitted thousands of curious people to place 
themselves in extreme danger along the run- 
way selected for the emergency landing; and 

Whereas the inability of the civil authori- 
ties to control the public and thereby in- 
sure to the crew and passengers of the flight, 
the full availability of existing safety equip- 
ment and procedures; and 

Whereas there is no existing assurance 
that would prevent a similar Roman holi- 
day from developing during any future 
emergency; and 

Whereds the Air Line Pilots Association 
has endeavored for years to obtain from the 
Federal, State, and municipal authorities the 
installation of modern equipment, trained 

» and procedures to establish and 
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their command authority to proceed during 
such emergencies, to the best available air 


Resolved, That the officials ef Pan Ameri< 
can Airways Corp. amd the Federal Aviation 
Agency be requested by the Air Line Pilots 
Association to immediately initiate negotia- 
tions with the US. Air Force and Federal 


traveling public, when, in the judgment of 
the pilot in command, it is necessary to util- 
ize the military facilities to insure the high- 
est possible level of safety. 





Illegal Narcotics Traffic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, nar- 
cotics trafficked illegally constitute one 
of the most baffling and serious problems 
facing the country. Facts, figures, and 
details of the menace are currently being 
publicized in the Los Angeles Times in a 
series of excellent articles written by Mr. 
Gene Sherman. The public service 
being performed by the Times and Mr. 
Sherman by this series of features de- 
serves commendation here in the Con- 
gress. 

Southern California is one of the Na- 
tion’s narcotics black spots. In part 
this is due to a lenient tendency by some 
judges in the area when confronted with 
narcotics offenders. In part it is due to 
decisions by the State’s higher courts 
which. have thrown roadblocks in the 
way of narcotics violation prosecutions 
and which call for State legislation to 
correct. In a major sense, however, this 
area’s plaguing narcotics dilemma stems 
from the proximity of the Mexican 
border. 

My own studies of southern California 
illegal narcotics traffic over the past 10 
years invariably lead to the border sta- 
tions at Tia Juana, Mexicali, and similar 
towns. Five years ago, I introduced and 
vigorously pursued legislation to close 
this border to unescorted minors. Facts 
and statistics showed hundreds of teen- 
aged addictions first were acquired dur- 
ing visits to Mexican border towns and 
thereafter fed by the flow of narcotics 
from our sister Republic to the south. 


the problem, but pleading 





Recognizing 
the necessity of cooperation with Mexi- 


can officials not only on narcotics traffic 
control, but many other international 
criminal 


not impossible. As an alternative, addi- 

tional customs and immigration person- 

aa were assigned along the border and 
e 


activities of U.S. narcotics agents in 


July 20 


conjunction with State and local police 
and sheriff’s squads were beefed-up. 

For a time the border traffic slowed 
down. But eager pushers and the siz- 
able, efficient production and wholesale 
distributors of illegal narcotics behind 
them have found new ways and means 
to circumvent border interception. 

US. Narcotics Commissioner Harry J. 
Anslinger has again and again empha- 
sized the similarity between illegal nar- 
cotics traffic and the proverbial feather 
pillow. Let the pillow be broken and it 
is almost a physical impossibility to col- 
lect together the wind-strewn feathers. 
Let the wholesale narcotics package be 
broken down into thousands of capsules 
of heroin and their interception and de- 
struction becomes almost impossible. 

This points to action ‘by the Mexican 
Government toward destruction of the 
illegal plantations and narcotics refin- 


ing plants that are know to exist below 


the border. This means just one thing: 
pressure through our State Department 
for the action by Mexican officials 
which they can and should take. Our 
California colleague, Representative Jor 
Hott, has obtained commitment by the 
State Department for Ambasador Robert 
Hill in Mexico City to initiate talks to 
that end. The results of these talks are 
anxiously awaited not only by those of 
us in Congress, who have long been 
aware of the problem and demanding 
its solution, but by every parent in the 
country who knows his own child may 
be the next victim of the illegal nar- 
cotics trafficker. 





Price Reduction To Meet Competition 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, earlier this year much time in 
the House was spent berating the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority for purchasing 
a generator from another country at a 
lower price than that submitted by do- 
mestic manufacturers. 

I noted an interesting footnote to this 
discussion in an editorial in the New 
York Times last Thursday, July 16, and 
a story on July 17. On page 27, with the 
other business news, comes the informa- 
tion that Westinghouse Electric is going 
to cut the price of steam turbine genera- 
tors to meet the earlier slashes of Gen- 
eral Electric. It is interesting and pleas- 
ing to see that price competition is being 
accepted by these companies. This is 
far superior to the alternative demand 
that we put quotas, embargoes, or tariffs 
upon oversea producers to protect arti- 
ficially high prices of American: pro- 
ducers. 

The editorial and article follow: 

{From the New York Times, July 16, 1959] 
ON THE INFLATION FRONT 

One of the giants of American industry 

has just administered some of its prices 
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downward: The General Electric Co. has an-~ 
nounced on successive days reductions in 
prices of its:turbines, both large and small. 

In a nation that had become used to the 
ratchet movement of heavy industry prices— 
up, steady, up again and never down—this 
is to be heartily welcomed. Furthermore, 
the General Electric Co.’s announcements, 
both in what those announcements say and 
what they do not say, contain some hints of 
better days to come on the inflation front. 

First, the company said the price reduc- 
tions were made possible by improved manu- 
facturing processes that have cut costs. 
There would be nothing unusual about this 
except -that it has not been happening 
enough in the economy as a whole in the 
postwar. period. Improved efficiency has all 
too often been eaten up in higher wage and 
other costs, with prices the sante or even 
rising. 

Second, in its announcement on the big 
turbines the company said it would modify 
the escalator clause in its contracts—e clause 
under which customers have been required 
to pay more than the originally agreed price 
if a certain index of costs rose. 

The change is aimed to help sales, but it 
also may represent a shrewd hunch on “the 
part of General Electric that costs in the 
future may be a lot more stable than in the 
past. 

Finally, what the announcements did not 
say was that foreign competition is a large 
element in the decision, at least for the big 
turbines, The revival of Western Europe is 
producing a benefit that Americans had per- 
haps not foreseen—the infusion of an extra 
element of competition in parts of Américan 
industry that have been to some extent im- 
mune during most of the postwar period. 

In a sense, we as consumers are getting our 
Marshall plan Pree mee 


[From the New York T Times, July 17, 1959] 


TuRBINE Tacs Cur BY WESTINGHOUSE—CoM- 
PANY REVERSES EARLIER STAND TO MEET 
SLASHES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC 


The Westinghouse Electric Corp. has joined 
the growing price war in the steam turbine 
generator field. 

This reversal of a company statement on 
Wednesday was made at a press conference 
yesterday at Lester, Pa., where the company 
unveiled its new production concept aimed 
at raising output of large turbines by one- 
third. The company told the gathering that 
it planned to spend more than $25 million 
to expand and modernize facilities for the 
manufacture of turbines, generators, large 
motors and related heavy apparatus. 

Of the total outlay, $21 million will be 
spent at the Lester plant, just outside-Phila- 
delphia; $3 million at East Pittsburgh and 
$1 million at Sunnyvale, Calif. The heart of 
the Lester project will be adoption of a new 
engineering concept—‘“the development of 
‘preengineered’ basic components for steam 
turbines that can be manufactured in many 
duplicate sets and assembled like building 
blocks in almost any combination.” 


REMAINS COMPETITIVE 


The Westinghouse announcement said that 
the price cuts were being made on large 
turbines to meet the earlier slashes by the 
General Electric Co. L. M. Eikner, manager 
of the company’s large and medium turbine 
department, said: 

“We are meeting price adjustments GE. 
has made. We will remain competitive.” 

A day earlier he denied that Westinghouse 
contemplated any involvement with G.E. or 
other manufacturers in any “white sale,” 
such as occurred several years ago. He said at 
that time that G.E.’s action would “have 
the result of firming up prices of these large 
sizes (of turbine generators) .” 

Meanwhile, G.E. announced yesterday that 
it had been awarded contracts for a 300,000 
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kilowatt unit by the Florida Power & Light 
Co., and a $14 million contract for 10 87,500 
kilovolt-ampere generators from the Wana- 
pum Dam project of Public Utility District 2 
of Nebraska. In both cases G.E. was underbid 


by foreign competitors. Company spokesmen 
said they had received the contracts despite 
this when the utilities assessed all phases of 
delivery and service. 


cee ee ERNE 
Anti-Inflation Fighters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of inflation is one of the most seri- 
ous problems facing this Nation today. 
Only through an awakened public opin- 
ion can we stem the tide of runaway in- 
flation—the people can only be awak- 
ened when they fully understand the 
problem. 

Fortunately, we have in the Borough 
of Queens, N.Y., an energetic, alert 
chamber of commerce, and the officers 
and members of the chamber are doing 
something to educate the people not only 
of Queens but elsewhere on the conse- 
quences of inflation. I want to take this 
opportunity to commend the officers of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the Bor- 
ough of Queens on the campaign to en- 





- roll anti-inflation fighters which com- 


mences on Thursday, July 23, 1959. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the chamber’s press release 
which explains their campaign: 

The Queens Chamber of Commerce, voice 
of Queens business and industry, today (July 
23) launched a boroughwide campaign to 
enroll anti-inflation fighters in a phone-or- 
write assault on Congress to insure a worth- 
more dollar through reduced Federal spend- 
ing and a balanced budget. 

Chamber President Ira H. Genet, of Doug- 
laston, announced inauguration of the broad 
chamber program in conjunction with its 
distribution of a special booklet by author- 
publisher Thomas G. Sabin, of Jackson 
Heights, entitled “Let’s Quit Kidding About 
Inflation.” 

The 16-page booklet, authored by Sabin to 
dramatize the chamber’s anti-inflation cam- 
paign, is the sixth in a yearly series on vital 
issues using the “baby appeal,” a series with 
distribution by some 3,000 business organi- 
zations and boasting a readership of more 
than 10 million people. 

In addition to’ the saturation distribution 
of its stop-inflation booklets in Queens, ac- 
cording to President Genet, the chamber has 
sent copies to chambers of commerce 
throughout New York State and key cham- 
bers in every State in the United States. 

President Eisenhower, Vice President Nix- 
on who heads a special anti-inflation com- 
mittee, and key congressional leaders includ- 
ing Senators Lyndon B. Johnson, of Texas, 
and Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, also received 
the chamber’s package appeal to halt infla- 
tion. Other recipients included Governor 
eee aaa Lt. Goy. Malcolm Wilson, State 


State Assembly Speaker Joseph F. Carlino, 
Leader Anthony J. Travia, 


moe Wagner, and Comptroller Gerosa, 
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The chamber appealed locally to Queens 
business and industry, some 150 civic or- 
ganizations, fraternal, service, and profes- 
sional groups, key civic leaders, and 31 
Queens lawmakers. 

Principal feature of the chamber appeal— 
embodied in the Sabin booklet socking read- 
ers with facts about Federal overspending, 
taxes, debt, deadly wage-price spiral, etc.— 
is its plea to anti-inflation fighters to: 

Write (no postcards, please) or, still bet- 
ter, phone your U.S. Senator and your Con- 
gressman, 

For the conyenience of “phone your Con- 
gressman” anti-inflation fighters in the 
Borough of Queens, the chamber gives spec- 
ific instructions on the procedure for phon- 
ing two U.S. Senators and five Congressmen 
representing Queens. 

The chamber lists the Washington, D.C., 
telephone and extension numbers of the 
seven lawmakers, emphasizing that te 
charge of 80 cents for 3 minutes could be 
the most valuable 3 minutes of your day 
or your future. 

Included with the chamber’s anti-infla- 
tion material is the “Queens Legislative 
Family,” a pamphlet listing Queens lawmak- 
ers, with their Washington, D.C., and home 
addresses. 

“We are using this baby-appeal booklet,” 
President Genet declared in his accompany- 
ing letter, “to arouse the people to the dan- 
gers of inflation. I strongly urge you to sup- 
port us in this important campaign by 
starting one of your own, 

“The method is simple. Begin by plac- 
ing your order for these compelling book- 
lets. Spread their factual story among 
your friends, relatives, fellow workers, em- 
ployees, etc. Write and/or telephone your 
U.S. Senator and Congressman. 

“Advise your representatives in Washing- 
ton to vote against all nondefense appropria- 
tions that call for Federal spending in ex- 
cess Of Federal income. Urge them to work 
for a balanced Federal budget. 

“Remember,.there is no way for anyone to 
beat inflation. To survive inflation, we must 
stop it. You cannot afford to lose this anti- 
inflation campaign. On its success may rest 
the future of America.” 

Stressing that the chamber’s all-out drive 
against inflation is “nonpartisan and di- 
rected toward anyone who will heed our ad- 
vice and act,” President Genet declared: 

“President . Eisenhower, Vice President 
Nrxon, and responsible Democratic and Re- 
publican Senators and Congressmen are 
alarmed over the inflation crisis in this 
country. Something must be done to halt 
inflationary forces. And we can’t accom- 
plish it by sanctioning spending sprees by 
the Federal Government. 

“That’s where the people back home come 
in. It’s up to them to let their Senators 
and Congressmen know exactly how they 
feel about inflation which is robbing them 
of a decent, comfortable living. It’s up to 
them to demand a worth-more dollar. 

“They should advise their representatives 
to help stop inflation. And if their repre- 








‘sentatives fail to carry out their wishes, 


they do not truly represent their constitu- 
ents and are ripe for replacement. And the 
time to do something is right now.” 

Lawmakers representing the Borough of 
Queens with its April 1, 1959, population of 
1,935,849, according to Queens chamber es- 
timates, are: U.S. Senators Jacop K. Javits, 
of Manhattan, and Kennern B. Keartina, of 
Rochester, N.Y4 and Congressmen SryMour 
Haurern, of Forest Hills; Atsert H. Boscn, 
of Woodhaven; Lester Ho.rzman, of Rego 
Park; James J. Detaney, of Long Island 
City; and Emanvr. CeLier, of Brooklyn, 
who represents 32 election districts in the 
Rockaways. 
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Wildcatter Benedum Has 90th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, July 16, 1959, Mike Benedum, 
of Pittsburgh, the famous oil wildcatter, 
celebrated his 90th birthday. Mike 
Benedum is an outstanding civic leader 
in the tri-State area: western Pennsyl- 
vania, eastern Ohio, and northern West 
Virginia. He has led a full and interest- 
ing life and continues his activities in 
business and civic affairs. On his 90th 
birthday we are all proud to recognize 
and honor such an exceptional citjzen. 
I am pleased to be counted among his 
many friends. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I submit the following ac- 
counts from the Pittsburgh newspapers 
of Mr. Benedum on his 90th birthday: 
{From the Pittsburgh Press, July 16, 1959] 

Wrocatrer BENEDUM Has 90TH BIRTHDAY 

Oliman Michael L. Benedum celebrated 
his 90th birthday at his home today, insist- 
ing that “the zest of wildcatting is as strong 
in me today at four score and 10 as it was 50 
years ago.” 

Confined to his home on Woodland Road, 
East End, for the past several months, Mr. 
Benedum was joined on this observance by 
10 close associates in his oil empire. 

His nephew, Paul G. Benedum, and the 
nephew's wife and son attended a family 
luncheon. 

Congratulatory messages arrived by the 
hundreds. Among the well-wishers were 
President Eisenhower, Vice President RicH- 
arp Nixon, and leaders of the oil industry. 

Philosophizing a bit, Mr. Benedum said 
he faces “the reality that the twilight 
gathers about me. 

“I am not afraid of death because I have 
not been afraid of life. Indeed, I would not 
be honest if I did not admit that the in- 
visible has a great deal of fascination for 
me * * *, After all, the great unknown is 
the wildcatter’s field of operation.” 


{From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, July 17, 
1959] 


Om Kuve Benzpum 90 Years Otp—His WILD- 
CATTING Zest Srrone as Five Decapes Aco 


- (By Herbert Stein) - 
Michael Late Benedum, whose wildcat oil 
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nues, reading about 1,000 letters and tele- 
grams of greeting. 

His greeters included President Eisen- 
hower, Vice President Nixon, Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, Governors, industrialists, labor 
leaders and, to an aid, “lots of 
people he doesn’t even know who said they’ve 
heard of him and wanted to wish him well.” 

Late in the morning 10 of his closest 
business associates joined him for a chat. 
His nephew, Paul G. Benedum, the younger 
Benedum’s wife and son, Paul G., Jr., ate 
lunch with him. 

PARADE AT BIRTHPLACE 

At his birthplace, Bridgeport, W. Va., how- 
ever, there was a parade, band concert, water 
show, and grand birthday ball—all at a civic 
center built’on a $2 million gift from Mr. 
Benedum. 

The oil king himself observed that the 
great unknown is the wildcatter’s field of 
operation. 

“The great risks are his companions and 
the sealed book of nature is the oyster shell 
he is determined to pry open,” he said. 

There is an intangible reward even in fol- 
lowing one dry hole after another, he de- 
clared. 

“My own partner of almost 50 years, the 
late Joe Trees, had a record of 17 consecutive 
dry holes when he first started to wildcat in 
West Virginia back in the nineties. Then 
he teamed up with me and our first well was 
a fine producer.” 

Mr. Benedum said he chose his partner 
because Mr. Trees “had the courage to face 
up to failure and to keep on trying” which 
he said is the first essential in oil wildcatting. 


. BRINGS OUT YELLOW 


“Thezve is nothing that will bring out the 
yellow in a man’s backbone as quickly and as 
surely <sadry hole.” As for himself, he said, 
“the zest for wildcatting is as strong in me 
today at 4 score and 10 as it was 50 years ago.” 

Mr. Benedum then expressed his views on 
& number of matters. 

On his years: “I feel the deepest sense of 
gratitude that providence has permitted 
me * * * to have had broad and varied con- 
tacts with men and events throughout the 
world. I have warmed my hands before the 
fire of life.” 

On life’s rewards: “The rich rewards of 
memory are mine and I am also biessed in 
the enjoyment of the priceless things of this 
day. Of those things, I place the highest 
value on my friendships.” 

On God: “I could not have lived nine- 
tenths of a century and looked upon the 
wonders of nature without reaching the firm 
conviction that the universe toils in some 
immense endeavor and that the mysterious 
energies of God labor to divine perfection.” 

On outer space: “The conquest of space 
is as inevitable as early man’s conquest of 
rivers and mountains, and the later span- 
ning of oceans. It is only a question of time. 
It is a part of. the divine unfoldment of 
knowledge in the evolutionary scheme of 


On life on other planets: “I am sure that 
if there were thought and communication 
among the marine life in the depths of the 
seas, where man cannot exist except arti- 
ficially, the fish would be positive that there 
could be no life outside of the water.” 

On future challenges: “Within the 90 years 
that I have lived, mankind has made more 
than in all the previously recorded 
of years in human history. And 
in my opinion the surface has only been 
scratched.” 


f 


[From the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, July 
16, 1959] 


Benepum Reapy ror Great UNKNOWN— 
Famep Or. Witpcatrze Is 90 Topar 


ML said he faces his 
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He told friends on his birthday: 

“At 90 years of age I face up to the reality 
that the twilight gathers about me. This is 
neither a pleasant nor a foreboding state of 
mind. I am not afraid of death because I 
have not been afraid of life. 

“Indeed, I would not be honest if I did not 
admit that the invisible has a great deal of 
fascination for me. Perhaps this is a natural 
instinct in one whose entire adult life has 
been devoted to exploration of one facet of 
the unknown in our material development. 

“After all, the great unknown is the wild- 
catter’s field of operation. The great risks 
are his companions and the sealed book of 
nature is the oystershell he is determined 
to pry open.” 

On the same theme of the invisible, Be- 
nedum said he knew many wildcatters who 
ignored proven territory, to search for new 
fields, adding: " 

“While I have never gambled in the ac- 
cepted sense of the word such as with cards 
or dice or anything of that sort, I suppose 
it is like the horse race hettors who always 
put their money on the long shots,” 

He said he teamed up with the late Joe C. 
Tre@s, after the latter had drilled 17 con- 
secutive dry holes in West Virginia. Their 
first joint well was a producer. 

Benedum said it might be asked why he 
chose a man with such a “dismal” record, 
adding: 

“Actually, the 17 dry holes were the very 
reason I was attracted to Joe. He had dem- 
onstrated that he had the courage to face 
up to failure and to keep on trying. That is 
the first essential in wildcatting for oil. It 
is no place for quitters.” 

He smiled: 

“There is nothing that will bring out the 
yellow in a man’s backbone as quickly and 
as surely as a dry well. 

“The oil businéss has changed like every- 
thing else. It has been caught up in the 
irresistible tide of evolution. But the zest 
for wildcatting is as strong in me today at 
four score and ten as it was 50 years ago. 
Once it gets into your blood, I guess, it stays 
with you always.” 

He expressed gratitude for the past, put 
the highest value on his friendships and 
concluded: 

“I have warmed my hands- before the fire 
of life.” 

He said he is asked what he feels the 
world of tomorrow will be like and declared: 

“I am convinced it will be even more ad- 
vanced and bizarre than the world of today 
would be to our grandparents. Within the 
90 years that I have lived, mankind has 
made more progress than in all the previ- 
ously recorded thousand years of human 
history. Yet only the surface has been 
scratched.” 

He said tomorrow’s world will be far dif- 
ferent than today and that conquest of 
space ig as inevitable as conquest of the 
rivers and mountains. 

Benedum received about 1,000 congratula- 
tory messages, including greetings from 
President Eisenhower and Vice President 
Nrxon. There was a family luncheon at his 
Woodland Road home. 





Gun "Em, Mr. Sam 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 
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leadership of our great Democratic 
Party. The following editorial from the 
Greenville (S.C.) News indicates the 
overwhelming sentiment for you in my 
area of the country: 

Guw Em, Mr. Sam 


It is becoming evident from reports. from 
Washington that a definite attempt is being 
made by liberal Democrats to get House 
Speaker Sam Raysurn, the able and vener- 
able Congressman from Texas. 

It seems that Raysurnw who has earned 
the title of “Mr. Democrat” has been much 
too moderate in his views and actions con- 
cerning legislation threading its way through 
the House of Representatives. Now they are 
saying he’s getting old and autocratic and 
that he’s walking in the shadow of his fel- 
lew Texan, Senate Majority Leader Lynpon 
JOHNSON. 

The talk is that his foes will start by try- 
ing to displace him in his usual role as per- 
manent chairman of the Democratic national 
convention next year. After that, no doubt, 
pushing him out of the Speaker’s chair would 
be comparatively easy. 

All of this is somewhat reminiscent of 
what happened to Joz Martin, of Massa- 
chusetts, who served as Speaker when the 
Republicans were in power and who long 
had been the minority chief when the Demo- 
crats controlled the House. 

But we hope the still redoubtable “Mr. 
Sam” won't settle for a Cadillac limousine 
and a chauffer as Joz MarTIN apparently felt 
he had to. We hope the not so gentle gen- 
tleman from Texas will strap on his political 
six-shooter and meet his enemies at “high 
noon.” 





NASA Appropriation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, within the past few weeks, the 
Soviet’ Union has again demonstrated 
her successful accomplishments in space 
experimentation, while the United States 
within this same time period has suf- 
fered several missile and rocket fail- 
ures. The U.S.S.R. is at present su- 
perior to us in rocket propulsion and be- 
cause of this superiority, a. Russian may 
beat our astronaut into space. It will 
require great expenditures of time and 
effort and money for us to catch up with 
the Russians in that respect, All of this 
argues powerfully against any feeling of 
American complacency and 
against the $68 million cut in the pro- 
posed authorization for NASA, money 
which is so urgently needed for our 
space projects. 

Mr. Speaker, on July 13, Dr. T. Keith 
Glennan, Administrator, National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, ap- 
peared before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. The statement he made at 
that time clearly and forcefully outlines 
the crippling effects this reduction in 
appropriation would have on our space 
program and, in my opinion, should be 





I therefore, include Dr. Glennan’s state- 
ment, as follows: 
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SraTeMent sy Dr. T. Kerrm Giennan, ApD- 
MINISTRATOR, NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
Space ADMINISTRATION, BEFORE THE SEN- 
ATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, JULY 13, 
1959 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I welcome the opportunity to appear 
before this committee, for the first time. 
I am here to discuss H.R. 7978, which is now 
before you, In particular, I want to discuss 
the crippling reductions in the budget re- 
quests of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration that are embodied in 
HR. 7978. These cuts, if sustained, would 
haye disastrous consequences, and I am im- 
pelled to point them out. 

The degree of success or failure of the U.S. 
space effort, vis-a-vis that of the Russians, 
will be gravely influenced by what Congress 
decides in this crucial matter. 

A year ago this month, the Congress passed 
the National Aeronautics an Space Act, un- 
animously in the House, overwhelmingly in 
the Senate. One of the chief mandates 
laid down in the legislation was “the pres- 
ervation of the.role of the United States as 
a@ leader in aeronautical and space science 
and technology.” 

During later hearings on our fiscal 1959 
budget request, some Members of Congress 
raised serious questions about our not hav- 
ing requested far greater sums than we felt, 
after careful study, that we needed to or- 
ganize NASA and initiate its programs. 

What has happened since then to give 
anyone a sense of complacency? For I can 
only interpret the action of the House as 
an indication of a lessening in the sense of 
urgency which has been expressed so often 
on the floor and in committee. 

Have we—who started serious work in the 
space field 6 or 7 years after the Soviets were 

unlimited funds and their best 
brains into the drive for dominance in 
space—suddenly achieved some enormous 
advantage? If so, I would like to know about 
it. I would sleep better at night. 

Or has it come about in some way that we 
know that the Soviet satellites and space 
probes, which our scientific devices have 
tracked and reported, were somehow gigantic 
hoaxes? 

Gentlemen, tracking devices such as ours 
are not easily misled. We believe that the 
Russians have done exactly what they have 
announced they have done. And perhaps 
they have achieved much more that they 
have not revealed. 

Wholesale expression of congressional sup- 
port for NASA was evident until very re- 
cently. Today the- situation is strangely 
changed. NASA is faced, not with having to 
decline a plethora of funds, but with the 
prospect that vital projects will have to be 


ship. Also, we must have the men, we must 
have the money necessary to the task. 

The goal all of us seek—U.S, supremacy in 
set by Congress last year and re- 
this year when Congress authorized 
the full NASA budget request. This author- 
ization reflected the awareness of Congress 


i 


the NASA budget be fully re- 
e reductions in the NASA budget total 
$68,225,000. They represent cuts both in 


the $45 million supplemental budget request 
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for fiscal 1959 and from our %485,300,000 
budget request for fiscal 1960. Actions in 
the House caused the reductions. First,. 
the House Committee on Appropriations cut 
the combined requests by a total of $45,500- 
000. Second, technical points of order 
passed during debate in the House resulted 
in a further reduction of $22,725,000 in both 
requests. 

I am urging the members of this com- 
mittee to make full restoration because to 
sustain those cuts or to compromise them 
will hamstrong the U.S. space program. 

Moreover, if the Congress slices an al- 
ready lean NASA budget at a time when this 
Nation has barely begun its space effort, 
the world will conclude that the United 
States is having second thoughts about 
facing the Communist challenge in this field. 
Realistically, a research and development 
program of the complexity and magnitude 
of this one’ cannot be turned on and off at 
@® moment's notice. Having made the ce- 
cision to enter the race, and for many other 
important reasons, we must pursue with 
vigor an imaginative, well-planned program. 

Well aware of the implications of the 
Russian’s commanding space lead, Congress 
created NASA last year around the nucleus 
of the highly respected National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics which had been 
serving the military services and the aircraft 
industry for 43 years. Our agency became 
operative on October 1, 1958, 1 year after 
Sputnik I began beeping ominously over- 
head. With NACA personnel and facilities, 
we were off to a good—if late—start. 

From the outset, both Houses of Congress 
have given us the strongest possible sup- 
port. House and Senate Space Committees 
have devoted many weeks of hearings to our 
problems and programs. The House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics has 
heard 300 witnesses from NASA, the mili- 
tary services, and private industry during 70 
days of hearings so far this year. The Sen- 
ate Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences has devoted a great amount of its 
busy schedule to NASA’s program and the 
Nation’s space effort. In connection with 
our 1960 budget the committee has pub- 
lished technical hearings of NASA work 
which are the most comprehensive, under- 
standable, and educational documents on 
the Federal Government’s aeronautical and 
space activities that exist today. 

Both Houses of Congress have this year 
overwhelmingly approved the requested au- 
thorizations for our 1959 supplemental and 
fiscal 1960 appropriations. Consequently, I 
am ,unable to grasp the reasons for the 
House cut. 

As Administrator, I’ have resisted the 
temptation to indulge in Sunday supple- 
ment speculation about the coming won- 
ders of space exploration. I have been doing 
my utmost to see to it that the taxpayers’ 
money is spent wisely as we venture into 
this new realm and reap its benefits. I 
have made it a point, however, to be ex- 
plicit with the Congress about the inevitable 
costliness of space research, Repeatedly I 
have stressed during congressional hearings 
that NASA budgets will grow in the years 
ahead. 

At the same time, I have tried to convey 
my deep conviction that space research 
holds the-promise that it may soon be pay- 
ing for itself many times over in tangible 
economic benefits. We have every right to 
count on developments in satellite meteor- 
ology, communications, navigation, and geo- 
detics that will dramatically affect the lives 


XR 


all of us. 

Taking these considerations into account, 
year we put together a budget for fiscal 

which we felt would get us well into 
exploration, As has been said time 

time again, inventions are not con- 

ceived on schedule, and vast sums of money, 

spent without adequate thought and plan- 
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ning, particularly in the early phases of a 
program, may hinder rather than facilitate 
projects. 

Because space technology is an expensive, 
fluid affair 1 it requires continuous review. 
Since January, when the President sub- 
mitted our fiscal 1960 budget request, we 
have found means to get considerable more 
space mileage per dollar in some areas than 
originally had seemed possible. We have 
also discovered that others of our 
will cost more than our original estimates. 

When we prepared our first budget esti- 
mates back in November 1958, we based our 
space flight program upon Juno IT and Thor- 
Able boosters. Our studies have taught us, 
however, that future reliance upon these 
vehicles would be uneconomical, in fact, 
that it is almost impossible to justify their 
use because of their limited load-carrying 
capacity and lack of versatility. We will, of 
course, use them for special purpose tasks 
in connection with particular projects al- 
ready underway. However, building on the 
technology developed out of the missile pro- 
gram, we have initiated development of 
Thor-Deltas, Vega, and Centaurs which— 
within 2 years—will enable us to launch 
much larger scientific payloads far more effi- 
ciently and cheaply. 

This decision required that we pare our 
funds for basic research and for other activ- 
ities. Subsequent studies have also indi- 
cated the need for additional tracking and 
‘data reduction installations and for the im- 
mediate modernization of existing stations. 
To meet this need, we have again had to 
trim elsewhere in the budget. 

Adjustments like these are by no means 
unusual in a research program, particularly 
as we work at the frontiers of a new tech- 
nology. We must deal with a new order of 
complexity and cost. We need to build and 
manage systems that are more than global in 
scope, Organization of the myriad compo- 
nents into a working whole is a staggering 
task. 

At one and the same time, we find that ad- 
vances of science generate a flood of new pro- 
posals and an unprecedented rate of obso- 
lescence, thus making appraisal, selection, 
and phasing more and more difficult and 
complex. Direction and control of technol- 
ogy has become one of today’s most pressing 
and managerial challenges. 

As I brought out earlier, our present budg- 
et has no slack whatsoever. As further eyi- 
dence of our tight belts, I would like to state 
that we do not have a single backup vehicle 
for any of our scientific experiments. Each 
must be a “one shot” affair, and if the 
booster malfunctions, we will simply have to 
lay the experiment aside. 

Before spelling out for you just what this 
cut will mean to our program, I would like to 
point out that or research centers, which are 
deeply involved in aeronautical as well as 
space research, account for slightly more 
than $100 million of our 1960 request. Ac- 
tual new money for the space field is some- 
what less than $375 million. Some or all of 


the large budget, long leadtime items in our. 


space program, would be affected by the 
House action, if sustained. Here, in brief, 
is what the reduction could mean to our na- 
tional space program in terms of time and 


i 


e development of the Vega rocket 
propulsion system might have to be drasti- 
cally cut back. A key vehicle in our future 
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2. In addition to cutting back Vega, we 
might have to retard Centaur, another key 
space vehicle which will be able to place more 
than 8,000 pounds in a 300-mile orbit and 
should be capable. of soft-landing a 730- 
pound scientific payload on the Moon. The 
Department of Defense, as well as NASA, has 
&@ strong interest in this vehicle. 

3. We would have to eliminate or drasti- 
cally reduce the $30 million needed for the 
i4% million-pound-thrust, single-chamber 
engine. This is a long lead-time project to 
provide in about 6 years time propulsion 
units capable of 6 million pounds thrust. 
Only with this vehicle will it be possible to 
carry our manned expeditions to the Moon 
and back. The budget cut will set this back 
at least 1 year. 

4. Among other long lead-time items on 
which we would have to reduce the pace is 
Project Rover which concerns the develop- 
ment of nuclear propulsion for space travel. 

5. We would have to delay completing ad- 
ditions to our tracking and data acquisition 
networks. 

6. Even our top-priority Project Mercury, 
the manned satellite project, would certainly 
be affected if we are to carry on with any 
semblance of a balanced program. This, of 
course, would increase the probability of the 
Soviets scoring still another “beat” in this 
aspect of space exploration. 

Let me assure you that I am not crying 
wolf. While we have not had the time to 
evaluate in detail the effect of the proposed 
cuts, it is clear that the items enumerated 
would be those most likely to be affected. 

A final, serious matter that I want to 
mention is the House action which reduced 
NASA’s request for personnel increases and 
supporting costs. ‘You will recall that when 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics was absorbed by NASA, 7,699 em- 
ployees were transferred to the new agency. 
Along with the transfer went NACA’s heavy 
aeronautical research responsibilities. Since 
that time, only 1,269 employees have been 
added to carry the additional responsibili- 
ties. 

Now, we have requested funds to employ 
an additional 1,027—a modest increase in 
view of NASA’s mission. The House cut this 
number by 15 percent. These people are 
urgently needed to help make up the time 
that has already been lost. And the man- 
agement—the sensible management—of a 
budget of the size under consideration is 
done by people in adequate numbers and of 
high quality. We have said that we propose 
to limit the size of our own staff in favor of 
contracting a substantial part of the space 
program. But we need men for planning, 
contracting, and monitoring those contracts. 
And we must have a sufficiently large in- 
house operation te assure that we have peo- 
ple knowledgeable in the field to provide 
the technical judgments necessary to the 
development of a sound program. Without 
the men to do the job, we will break our 
stride and fall even farther back. 

The decision in this Nation's space ex- 
ploration program is up to the Congress, 
Whatever the decision you make, we will 
attempt to carry it out with diligence and 
devoted eff 


The work we are now doing is an impor- 
tant instrument of international prestige. 
their space exploits as an in- 


posed jo theirs. And there is no blinking 
the fact that the uncommitted nations are 


say that in my 

Judgment, and in the judgment of the sci- 
entists and engineers who are with me here 
our 1959 supplemental and 1960 
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budgets as originally submitted are sound 
and conservative. They cannot be reduced 
without placing in jeopardy some of our 
most important programs. 





Foreign Aid Can Be Cut Without Peril to 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, of course foreign aid can be cut 
without peril to defense. I commend to 
the House the following editorial by 
John 8S. Knight: 


ForeIcn Am Can BE Cur Wirnovur PERIL TO 
DEFENSE 


Charles H. Percy, chairman of the Repub- 
lican Committee on Program and Progress, is 
working on a statement of principles and 
objectives that “will help build a more dy- 
namic America, better enabling it to meet 
the needs of its own people as well as dis- 
charge its responsibilities as leader of the 
free world.” 

Young Mr. Percy (40), an able and en- 
lightened industrialist, has been amazingly 
successful in Republican fund-raising activi- 
ties. 

His new assignment, a large one, has the 
enthusiastic encouragement of President 
Eisenhower and the chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. 

Percy has named four task forces to deter- 
mine “the enduring principles by which we 
must guide ourselves now and in the future.” 
Under general headings they cover “National 
Security and Peace,” “Human Rights and 
Needs,” the “Impact of Science and Tech- 
nology,” and “Economic Opportunity and 
Progress.” 

Since Percy is no orthodox practitioner of 
the political arts, he is seeking comment 
from the Nation’s editors without reference 
to their partisan alignments, 

While it is manifestly impossible to deal in 
a single editorial with all of the challenging 
subjects presented by Mr. Percy, one in par- 
ticular attracted our attention. 

As a subtitle under “National Security and 
Peace,” we found that hardy perennial of the 
State Department thistle patch—foreign aid. 

Now we all know that foreign aid is as 
close to President Eisenhower’s heart as 
pase e and the lush fairways of Augusta Na- 

onal. 

At appropriation time, the administration 
always gravely warns the Congress that any 
reductions in foreign aid will imperil our 
security. 

Still, cuts have been made from time to 
pose without provoking the predicted calam- 

es 

And a good many Americans—Democrats, 
Republicans and independents—are con- 
vinced that foreign aid can be reduced even 
more and at no-substantial risk. 


TEMPORARY FOREIGN AID NOW A PERMANENT 





PO 


We need not remind our readers that for- 
eign assistance began with the Marshall plan 
more than 10 years ago and was conceived as 
a temporary measure to rehabilitate Europe's 


Today, however, foreign aid has become a 
permanent arm of our foreign policy and 
U.S. taxpayers are subsidizing in some degree 
the needs of 70 other nations, 
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Just as a blanket indictment of foreign aid 
would be grossly ng, equally untrue 
is the contention of Leonard J. Sagcio, acting 
head of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, that any changes in our present 
policy would be disastrous. 

It is bootless to beg, as does Paul Hoffman, 
that the yearnings of the underdeveloped 
countries must be satisfied at our expense. 

Or to sell foreign aid by distorting Amer- 
ican history as did Under Secretary of State 
C. Douglas Dillon when he said: 

“This Nation was founded, not so much 
for the purpose of gaining safety and material 
prosperity, but more to build a nation based 
on ideals which our founders believed ulti- 
mately would athieve worldwide acceptance.” 

Such a statement is, of course, the present 
nonsense. 

The daring and resolute men who came to 
this country were seeking freedom from their 
oppressors. “Safety and material prosper- 
ity,” were compelling objectives. None 
thought of reshaping Europe in America’s 
new image. . 

It is precisely this kind of drivel that 
makes us suspicious of the Hoffmans, Dillons, 
and promoters such as Eric Johnston who are 
always hovering about the White House with 
brief cases full of pet projects for saving the 
world. 

Johnston, the irrepressible lobbyist for 
the motion picture industry, sees nothing 
wrong in exporting Hollywood firms which 
pervert the picture of American life. 

One such motion picture, shown in Brazil, 
more than offset the efforts of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Service to portray the United States 
in a favorable light. 

Men, such as these, seldom speak of the 
alternatives by which the peoples of the 
underdeveloped countries could bring their 
own resources into play and encourage pri- 
vate capital investments. 

They talk only of the yearnings which ex- 
ist in the world, and why the United States 
must satisfy them at your expense. 

LEADERS NOW REALIZING PUBLIC IS 
DISENCHANTED 

Fortunately, there are a few men, in pub- 
lic life who realize that the long suffering 
American public is becoming disenchanted 
with satisfying foreign needs when we are 
unable to satisfy a good many of our own. 

One such is Senator Mike MANSFIELD, 
Democrat, of Montana. He sees, as Walter 


’ Lippmann says, that “if foreign aid is to 


remain part of our foreign policy, the pro- 
gram. will have to be reformed.” 

Senator MANsFIELp wants a thoroughgoing 
reexamination of gifts and grants as distin- 
guished from loans. Presently, we are sub- 


military establishments in — 


sidizing large 
countries which neither require such defense 
forces nor can ever support them. 

The practice is especially questionable in 
Latin America. Countries like Peru need 


housing but get submarines and jet planes 
instead. x 


The Mansfield amendment would, within 
$3 years, call for a reduction in foreign aid 
wherever the aid is being used to maintain 
pra ap gpa a establishment. The 


On another front, let’s listen to Eugene R. 
Black, president of the World Bank, an ex- 
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perienced and successful hand in the inter~ 
national loan field: 

“When loans and grants are used, as they 
have been, to aid, abet and perpetuate poli- 
cies in other countries which make eco- 
nomic growth virtually impossible, then we 
are asking for trouble.” 

Mr. Black doesn’t believe, nor do we, that 
“you can buy people with aid.” He is against 
political Joans;' building irrigation dams 
where the soil is unsuited to cultivation and 
the erection of steel mills which can stay in 
operation only through taxpayers’ subsidies. 


“The difference between effective assist-. 


ance and a giveaway,” says Mr. Black, “is not 
the difference between a loan and a grant; 
it is the difference between an insistence on 
sound financial and economic policies and 
no such insistence.” 

So we say, Mr. Percy, that your Republican 
task force would do well to challenge the ad- 
ministration’s line that we shall be in dire 
peril unless ‘the Congress obediently coughs 
up with every dollar of foreign aid that has 
been requested. 

Time was when the Republican Party was 
a symbol of fiscal conservatism. The most 
charitable thing we can say today is that it 
is less reckless in its spending policies than 
the opposition. 

If we must continue foreign aid, the pro- 
gram should be realistically conceived and 
efficiently administered. 

Currently, it is neither. 

Unless the foreign aid concept is radically 
altered, the Republicans offer nothing but an 
extension of previous Democratic policies. 

Or, Mr. Percy, to put it another way: 

On this issue alone, by what enduring 
principle should we vote for a Republican 
rather than a Democratic candidate for 
President in 1960? 





Bring Back “Chip” Bohlen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE_OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, the Gary 
(Ind.) Post Tribune realizes, as set out 
in the following editorial, that our Gov- 
ernment should take advantage of men 
who have had years of experience in 
dealing with Soviet double talk: 


Brine Back “Curr” BoHLEN 

Secretary of State Christian Herter says 
he would like to have Charles E. Bohlen 
back in Washington as a special consultant 
on Russian affairs. Some Senate Republican 
leaders are voicing strong opposition. 

The two American diplomats probably the 
best informed on the Soviet Union are 
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but it could keep us from making a serious 

in If Herter thinks Boh- 
can be of assistance to him in guiding 
our relations with the Soviet Union, there 
ought to be no question about utilizing his 





The Gordon Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 14, one of Oklahoma’s daily news- 
papers carried a brief reminiscence by 
one'of its columnists which is quite a 
story. 

The newspaper is the Tulsa Daily 
World, and the columnist is a tall, soft- 
spoken fellow with an Irish twinkle in 
his eye, named Troy Gordon. 

There is no need to spell out a public 
purpose in making the Gordon story a 
part of this Recorp. Every American 
who reads it will grow a little in spirit, 
in the process. 

Here is the Gordon story: 

ROUND THE CLOcK 
(By Troy Gordon) 

Thirty years ago last Sunday an 8-year-old 
boy fell out of a tree at Abilene, Kans. He 
was climbing toward a tree house and a 
wooden step nailed to the tree gave way. 

He fell about 12 feet and landed on a con- 
crete driveway. His right arm was fractured 
at the wrist and elbow—in fact, it bent back- 
ward at the elbow. All muscles, blood ves- 
sels and nerves were broken at that point, 
and the lower arm hung by a strip of skin. 

This was followed by a long period of re- 
covery and many operations by a Kansas City 
specialist attempting to rebuild the arm. 
The operations were fairly successful, but the 
arm was stiff at the elbow and wrist and he 
had only slight movement in his fingers. 

Meanwhile, with the aid of his parents and 
teachers, he began learning to write left- 
handed, to tie his shoes, and to do the many 
other things a human being is called upon 


tg do. 
A cousin who was one of the stars of the 


Cook’s Paint and Varnish basketball team 
sent him a basketball, and he began prac- 
ticing in the backyard—shooting at a goal 
nailed on the tree from which he fell. 

He became fairly proficient at basketball, 
and other sports for that matter, and he 
managed to make fair grades in school al- 
though he was out much of the time for 
surgery in Kansas City. 

One day the surgeon prescribed one fur- 
ther operation. By this time the boy was 12 
years old, and his parents decided to take 
him into the council which made such de- 

“We'll go to a show while you make up your 
mind,” his father said. 

After the show the boy still wasn’t ready to 





.“I don’t think I ever want to go through 

operation again,” he said. “I'm get- 
ting along all right, and we don’t know that 
my arm will be any better after another 
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The parents were willing to accept that 
decision. 

There were many key points in the boy’s 
adolescence in which both he and his par- 
ents made crucial decisions. One came in 
junior high school when he wanted to go 
out for basketball. 

“Mom,” the boy said, “will you make me 
a glove or a stocking or something for me to 
wear on my right arm?” 

The mother looked at him for a moment, 
and said, “No; I won’t. If you're going out 
for basketball, you'll have to learn to live 
with your arm.” 

The boy went out for basketball and let- 
_ ‘tered in high school, junior college, and col- 
lege. 

At some point in his early teens, the boy 
decided to be a newspaperman. He spént 
hours at his dad’s typewriter, learning to 
type with his left hand. He wrote imagined 
news stories and took all the journalism he 
could get. 

In short, he became a newspaperman and 
enjoyed a moderate amount of success, al- 
though he wasn’t any Bob Considine. 

To quit beating around the bush, that boy 
was me. I write this, not as a bid for sym- 
pathy or praise, but because it is something 
I think about every time July 12 rolls 
around, 

I write it to show that one does not have 
to resign himself to a limited life because 
of a serious injury. He can do pretty much 
what he pleases, if he’ll make up his mind 
to it. 

And after 30 years of living as a cripple 
(it’s all right for me to call myself that but 
don’t you try it—it’s a cruel word), and no 
matter how ridiculous it may sound, I can 
honestly make this statement: 


I am glad F feel from a tree in Abilene, 


Kans., July 12, 1929. I am glad of the ex- 
periences—both pleasant and unpleasant— 
which resulted from the accident. 

It has done things for me and made me 
realize things which I never would have 
known otherwise. 

Andi besides I am frequently flattered by 
little remarks which friends inadvertently 
drop into conversations which prove that 
they are not even conscious of my handicap. 

There are two other things I want to say 
before closing this subject: 

1. I wasn’t really’ a very good basketball 
player—just average. But that’s pretty good 
for a man with a stiff arm. 

2. Don't ask a stranger about a handicap. 
It’s all right for a friend to do so, but when 
a complete stranger brings it up, the handi- 
capped person wants to drop through the 
floor. You see, you’ve pointed out how no- 
ticeable his handicap is. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 141 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
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- One of the most significant instances 
of this appeared in the case of the Ani- 
mas River which has been heavily laden 
with radium and other atomic wastes. 
article = well shows the fright- 
danger to our people from this sort 


is interesting to note that the Pres- 
was asked about this situation at 
press conference recently. He said 
intended to look into the matter. 
RADIOACTIVE WASTE CONTAMINATES RIVER 
(By Edward Gamarekian) 
During the past Necade, uranium ore-proc- 
essing mills in this country have been, and 
still are, dumping radioactive and chemical 


FE 


is 


The U.S. Public Health Service has com- 
pleted a $50,000 study of one of the chief 
offenders—the Vanadium Corp. of Amer- 
ica’s refinery at Durango, Colo. 

This plant, processing 514 tons of ore when 
the study was underway last year (increased 
to 700 tons a day since then), excretes its 
wastes into the Animas River, which flows 
through southwestern Colorado into New 
Mexico. The 116-page report shows that 
30,000 people living downstream of the mill 
are unknowingly ingesting radium at a rate 
that is several times the maximum permis- 
sible limit. 

Although officials of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and Public Health Service who 
have been following the situation have kept 
mum on what they plan to do about it 
pending further study, a PHS source yester- 
day disclosed that the Vanadium Corp. has 
just agreed to take corrective action within 
the next, 4 months. 

During the 11 years that the Durango re- 
finery has been in operation, it has been 
contaminating the food and water supplies 
of 22,000 residents of Farmington, N. Mex., 
6,000 residents of Aztec, N. Mex., and approxi- 
mately 2,000 people strung out along the 
shores of the Animas. In addition, some 
26,000 acres of farmland have been irrigated 
with the radium-loaded river water. 

Measurements of the drinking water in the 
two New Mexico towns have shown that none 
of the radium is removed by their water 
purifiers. 

In its detailed study, the Public Health 
Service stated that no measurements were 
made of the air pollution in the vicinity of 
the mill or of the radiation exposure to those 
who worked inside. No estimates were made 
of the effect of the water contamination on 
the boys who swim and fish just below and 
opposite the mill. 

There no longer are any fish for a long 


‘ stretch downstream of the plant because 


chemical wastes haye killed off the insects 
on which fish feed. 

Although public health officials have pri- 
vately voiced great concern over the situa- 
tion, the Public Health Service did not show 
too much -alarm in its report and said “in- 


not result in undue harm. In another part 

report, however, the PHS admitted its 
figures might be low for some localities and 
pointed with apprehension to coming de- 
velopments which would make the situation 
even worse in the near future, namely, the 
increase in radium concentration that would 
be produced by both the increase in ore ton- 
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of radium in the food and water along the 
Animas River are already high enough to 
bring about structural changes in the bones 
of the people in the area if the contamination 
continues. The problem has been further 
aggravated by the strontium 90 in the food 
from the nuclear bomb tests in nearby 
Nevada. 

The number of cases of bone cancer and 
leukemia that will result cannot be predicted 
at this point with any certainty but it is 
extremely probable that a number of growing 
children in the area will be affected. 

OFFICIAL NOTICE 

The primary responsibility for the public’s 
health and safety in this matter has been 
placed squarely on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission by the Atomic Energy Act. The AEC 


has passed it on to the mill owners, however,- 


and has done little to keep tabs on the 
situation. 

It was not until the Public Health Service 
published the results of its 1958 study of the 
Animas River this past May that the AEC 
took official notice of what has been going 
on during the past 11 years. 

On May 22, the AEC wrote to the Vanadium 
Corp. and asked what was being done about 
the contamination of the Animas and the 
radioactive dust in-the air in and around 
the mills. 

With regard to the disposal of wastes in 
the river, the AEC said: 

“Your company has caused the release of 
radioactive material into the Animas River 
in concentrations in excess of those provided 
by (the regulations) without having demon- 
strated (they) are not likely to expose any 
individual to concentrations in excess of the 
limits specified.” 

The AEC asked for a complete statement 
of the steps that would be taken to bring 
the operation into compliance. 

On June 26, the Vanadium Corp. replied 
that it was not qualified to make any state- 
ment on radioactivity in the food and’milk 
that was reported by the Public Health Serv- 
ice. As for the contamination of the river, 
it went on, the PHS figures showed that the 
level of radium in the water supplies at 
Aztec and Farmington were well below the 
allowable limit. 

“In all of these operations,” the letter read, 
“the company must balance the benficial re- 
sults to the Animas River water against the 
allowable expenses to the operation.” 

Although the figures referred to by the 
company supported its argument, they were 
taken out of context. The figures were ob- 
tained under a set of conditions which made 
them appear low. They were obtained, as 
the report pointed out, during a period when 
the waterfiow in the river was well above 
average. Adjusted for average conditions 
and the anticipated increase in ore tonnage 
now reached, the report showed that the 
radium concentrations in the drinking water 
downstream of the refinery would be several 
times the permissible limit. 


ESTIMATES LOW 


If the riverflow is average during the cur- 
rent 12-month period, the radium in the 
water as it crosses the New Mexico border 
will be about 3.8 times the limit. If the 
radium and the strontium 90 in the average 
diet in this region is added to the amount 


_obtained from drinking water which comes 


from the river, the average person will get 
about 4.6 times the permissible limit a 
radiation, according to PHS estimates. 

At Aztec and Farmington, which are fur- 
ther downstream, the levels will be some- 
what less owing to the removal of some of 
the radium from the water that was used 


the average diet will be 3.2 times the per- 
missible limit. At Farmington (population, 
28,000), it will be 2.7 times the limit. 
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These estimates are now a little low since 
the Public Health Service did not adjust the 
radium concentrations in the food upward 
So euneues a She Stevo eer. Oem 
in ore tonnage at the Durango mill 

A Public Health Service official said yes- 
terday that the Vanadium Corp. has just 
agreed to put in settling tanks and a filter 
system which will remove as thuch as 98 
percent of the radium from the river. water. 
The equipment should be installed within 4 
months, he said, at which time the PHS 
wit send in a team for a followup study. 


SOIL CONTAMINATED 


No plans have been made to do anything 
about the radium that is already in the soil, 
however. Cleaning up the river will elimi- 
nate the radium from the drinking water 
but foods grown in the area will continue to 
pick up enough from the soil to give the 
average person 50 percent of the permissible 
limit of radiation, the strontium 90 bring- 
ing the total up to 72 percent of the limit. 

Although the cleanup will remove most 
of the radium from the total diet, this much 
will remain for many years to come unless 
the farmers take steps to reduce the soil 
contamination. Radium has a half life of 
1,620 years and strontium 90 has a half life 
of 27.4 years. Some may wash out of the 
soil but scientists estimate it will be a slow 
process. 

In commenting on why nothing has been 
done in 11 years to correct matters, the 
Atomic Energy Commission says reguldtions 
were not set up until 1957 and points out 
that the investigations started shortly after- 
ward. 

The permissible limits on which the regu-~ 
lations are based, however, were recom- 
mended in 1953 by the National Commission 
on Radiation Protection. ‘ 

The Public Health Service, on the other 
hand, states it was powerless to act until the 
adoption of the Water Pollution Act in 1957. 

There are about 28 uranium refineries now 
in operation in this country, all of which 
are dumping wastes into nearby streams. 





Captive Nations Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


i OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, by desig- 


gress, this week of July 20, has been 
proclaimed as Captive Nations Week. 


It is fitting that we who represent the 


plete political freedom should reflect 
upon the fate of those people and na- 
tions who have been denied their 
freedom, who have lost it through sub- 
version, or who have had it torn from 
them by armed might. 


tragic lands have been enslaved as a 
result of communist aggression and 
treachery since World War II. Both as 
a practical matter and as a moral re- 
sponsibility, we cannot forget these un- 
happy people. Whenever freedom is de- 
nied to some, it is jeopardized for all 
others. | 

On the occasion of Captive Nations 
Week, we can rededicate ourselves to the 
proposition that freedom is the right of 
all people and all nations, and we can re= 
new our pledge that we shall do every- 
thing practicable to protect, assist, and 
recover freedom throughout the world. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following time- 
ly editorial from the July 20 issue of the 
New York Times: 


CAPTiIvE NaTIONs WEEK 


President Eisenhower has proclaimed this 
as Captive Nations Week. He has also signed 
a congressional resolution calling for a simi- 
lar proclamation each year until the captive 
nations have regained their freedom. 

This problem of the captive peoples pre- 
sents many difficulties and requires the close 
study that the President urged. It is not 
suggested that we should go running into an 
atom war to drive out the captors. While 
some peoples have declared that they are 
willing to risk annihilation for the sake of 
their freedom, it is not our province to make 
this choice on their behalf. 

At the same time, we cannot be insensitive 
to the monstrous things that have been done 
to whole nations and even races in the name 
of a vaunted liberation. We should be cal- 
lous indeed if we could forget Hungary and 
Tibet, North Korea, ahd North Vietnam, the 
Baltic States, and East Germany. That we 
endure the temporary reign of these awful 
tyrannies without a rush to arms does not 
mean that we condone them. 

The real purpose of this Captive Nations 
Week observation, therefore, is to keep the 
plight of these peoples freshly in our minds, 
It may help them to know that we have not 
forgotten them. It ought to help us, in the 
moral sense, if we continue to remember. 





Food Costs in the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 
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The reason why the American house- 
wife can buy food cheaber than the 
shoppers anywhere else in the world is 
the efficiency of the farmer. Prices are 
not as low perhaps as they should or 
could be, but the cold statistics shew that 
the average American worker has to 
work fewer hours each week to feed him- 
self and family than the worker of any 
other country in the world. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I am de- 
lighted to include a very enlightening 
article written by Jay Richter which ap- 
peared in the July 1959 issue of Country 
Living magazine. 

The article follows: 

COUNTRY LIVING NEWSLETTER 
(By Jay Richter) 

WASHINGTON.—You'd think that America’s 
rural citizen owed the rest of the country 
an apology for living, judging by the Luce 
talk you see these days in Time-Life-For- 
tune and some of the other city magazines 
and newspapers. 

The way this standard press pap Has it, 
the farmer and his friends are being pam- 
pered to the point where we're all about to 
be ruined by it, 

This correspondent hojds no brief for how 
the present crowd in Washington is running 
farm programs. It may be quite true, as 
some say, that the Department of Agricul- 
ture has never used so many dollars to do so 
little. 

But let’s not lose our heads. 

U.S. farmers and their Government, work- 
ing together over the years, have bullt a 
food-and-fiber production plant that is the 
technological marvel of the age. Our agri- 
cultural operation remains today the envy 
of the world, and for some needy peoples 
American food is about all that keeps body 
and soul together, 


SOFT SOAP NOT REQUIRED 


Our problem-—what to do with too much— 
is the kind of trouble other nations wish 
they could get into. 

Apologies are due to nobody in this coun- 
try or elsewhere for the condition of Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

Modern American farming practices today 
permit a single farmworker to produce 
enough food for himself and 23 others—an 
unparalleled production efficiency ratio that 
has been carefully noted by Nikita Khru- 
shchev. In a recent talk urging his country- 
men to greater efforts on the farm front, 
the dictator of all the Russians made some 
comparisons. 

They were odious from the Soviet point of 
view. 

The statistics showed that in Russia it 
takes something like three times more labor 
than it does in America for a farmer to pro- 
duce a given amount of food. Approxi- 
mately four and one-half times as much 


MORE FOOD FOR LESS WORK 
it took a U.S. worker 
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cost per unit of output. He is getting these 
results through use of more machinery, bet- 
ter management, and increased yields. 

That is the story we have for the Rus- 
sians, The chapter and verse includes some 
recent developments that are eye-poppers, 
and which would have been impossible with- 
out rural electrification. 

PUSHBUTTON FEEDING 

A case in point is motor-driven conveyors 
that simultaneously haul grain, silage, and 
protein supplement from separate storage 
areas, mix them in proper proportions, and 
finally dispense the ration to livestock by 
auger into long feeding troughs. 

Other examples include equipment that 
permits a farmer to feed hundreds of ani- 
mals in a few minutes with the push of 4 
button; and a new machine that automati- 
cally bales hay, then tosses the bound bale 
into a wagon trailing the baler. 

By hooking together a number of pieces 
of equipment, American farmers now may 
plant, fertilize, and spray on a preemergence 
weed killer at the same time a field is 
plowed. It is thus possible to harvest a crop 
on the second trip across the field, eliminat- 
ing the need for harrowing, disking, and 
sometimes cultivation as well. 


FARM RESEARCH HELPS EVERYBODY 


You are sometimes led to believe that 
America’s pampered farmers are the sole 
beneficiaries of expenditures for farm re- 
search. The fact is that farm scientists work 
for everybody in the Nation, and frequently 
their findings are of direct benefit to all peo- 
ples everywhere. 

Such was the case, for instance, with 
streptomycin, discovered in the course of soil 
studies at New Jersey's agricultural experi- 
ment station. This drug gave the world its 
first important breakthrough in the search 
for effective control and treatment of tu- 
berculosis. 

Another development of a similar kind 
was described recently by Harold E. Myers, 
dean of the College of Agriculture, University 
of Arizona. 

BENEFICIARIES INCLUDE IKE, LYNDON 


“Thirty years ago,” Dean Myers recently 
told a congressional committee, “sweetclover 
hay fed as the principal food to cattle fre- 
quently resulted in tremendous death losses, 
especially at the time of dehorning and cas- 
trating. The animals bled to death. Through 
agricultural research, the cause of bleeding 
was determined. 

“A chemical substance in sweetclover 
called ‘dicoumarol’ was the causative agent,” 
Dean Myers went on. “One research scien- 
tist asked, ‘If this compound kills cattle by 
causing them to bleed to death, why 
wouldn't it kill rats and mice?’ Put into a 
food attractive to rats and mice it was found 
to work. * * * Someone also said, “This 
compound delays clotting of blood. Blood 
clotting. is a serious problem in humans— 
why not try dicoumarol in such cases?’ It 
was found to work. 

“Today, President Eisenhower, Senator 
Lyrnpon JoHNSON, and many others are living 
and are in fairly good health, thanks to di- 
coumiarol and to agricultural research.” 





Housing Construction 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN — 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Leader, an 
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Indianapolis, Ind., newspaper, relates a 

few facts pertaining to the President’s 

recent veto of the housing legislation: 
WHat THE VETO MEANS 

President Eisenhower’s veto of the Hous- 

ing Act of 1959 has exposed the essential 
phoniness of his antispending, anti-inflation 
cam ; 
The bill he vetoed was a compromise 
measure passed by both Houses of Congress 
with bipartisan support. It was designed 
as a moderate proposal to help meet Amer- 
ica’s critical housing needs, to enable our 
cities and their people to take a long for- 
ward step toward a better way of life by 
eradicating slums and providing decent 
housing forall Americans. . 

The veto comes on the heels of the Presi- 
dent’s request for lifting the interest rate 
ceiling on long-term Government bonds, a 
move which would force up interest rate all 
through the economy. The price of money 
and its effect on general price stability ap- 

ntly does not concern the President. 
But the slight cost of providing decent hous- 
ing for Americans is inflationary. 

The net effect of the President’s eco- 
nomic policies as revealed in the housing 
bill veto and the no-ceiling-on-interest- 
rates proposal is to build fewer houses at 
higher prices. 

This philosophy carried over into the other 
areas of American economic life spells eco- 
nomic stagnation and a new cycle of boom 
and recession in the year ahead. 

The President’s failure to understand the 
problem of economic growth and his obses- 
sion with inflation and spending can only 
lead to more vetoes of reasonable social wel- 
fare legislation and a slackening in Amer- 
ica’s dynamic economy. It will be to the 
detriment of the Nation and the free world. 





Massachusetts Salutes Maj. Gen. Edgar C. 
Erickson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished’ native of my home city of 
Worcester, Mass., Maj. Gen. Edgar C. 
Erickson, has. very recently retired as 
head of the National Guard Bureau here 
in the Pentagon, after 45 years of exam- 
plary military service. 

‘ The career of Major General Erickson 
provides an inspiration to those young 
men who are currently entering the mili- 
tary as their life’s ambition. 

He enlisted in the former H Company 
Wellington Rifles, 2d Massachusetts In- 
-fantry, in 1914 and rose from private 
to colonel in command of the 18ist In- 
fantry Regiment, 26th—Yankee—Divi- 
sion, Massachusetts National Guard; in 
this period of service, he took part in 
the Mexican border incident of 1916. He 
also served with 101ist Infantry, 26th Di- 
vision, in France during World War I. 

In 1942, he entered upon active duty 
for World War II service accepting a de- 
motion from brigadier general to col- 
onel. During that war, he served with 

antry unit with the Chinese Army 
Chinese Combat Command 


the Legion 
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on 
; He was awarded 
Merit, Bronze Star Medal, 





July 20 


and was personally honored by the Pres- 
ident of the National Government of the 
Republic of China. 

Soon after his return from oversea 
duty in 1946, General Erickson received 
assignment as a board member of 
Discharge Review Board in St. 
., and a year later was attached 
National Guard Bureau, Washing- 
, D.C. Here he served as Acting 
ef of the Army Division, National 
Guard Bureau, until his appointment by 
President Eisenhower to head the Bu- 


i 
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Major General Erickson is revered and 
respected by everyone who ever came 
into contact with him; the loyalty to him 
by those who served.in the military with 
him is a legend. 

Quiet and unassuming, but with su- 
preme. efficiency and dedicated determi- 
nation, Major General Edickson was the 
type of soldier who lead and taught his 
men by personal example. He was noted 
for his humanitarian understanding and 
unique ability to encourage the highest 
troop morale with the projection of 
strigt, but tempered, discipline. 
Throughout his life, he has been rec- 
ognized for his interest in, and contribu- 
tion to, youth welfare programs, and 
most particularly for his sacrifices of 
time and energy in assisting in the ré- 
habilitation of the unfortunate and 
friendless boy. 

We in Massachusetts salute Major 
General Erickson as a great patriot, a 
dedicated soldier, who devoted the ma- 
jor part of his life in unselfish service to 
his country and his fellowmen. 

We pray the good Lord will bless him 
with continuing good health through 
many more years of richly deserved suc- 
cess and enjoyment in his retirement 
from professional military service. 





More About That Housing Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the July 9, 1959, issue 
of the Milwaukie (Oreg.) Review: 

Ike SLUGS OrnEGON AGAIN: 

Congress had made every effort ta com- 
promise the much-needed housing bill to 
the point the President would sign it. In 
defiance and pique the aging chief executive 
vetoed the bill. After all, he can’t run again 
and the wishes and even the needs of the 
people can be flouted without a reckoning. 

Oregon suffers most. of any State by this 
indefensible. yeto. only are several of 
our cities interested in urban renewal, 
aed our basic res is lumber. When 

using slacks off, Oregon goes into its pe- 
riodic tailspins. High interest rates (tight 
money) can plunge us downward; so can 
a oe national housing 
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Traffic Safety Enforcement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


: OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of Congress continuing interest in the 
subject of traffic safety, our colleagues 
will be greatly interested in the remark- 
able record established by the township 
of Cranford in Union County, N.J. 


Cranford, a municipality with a popu- 
lation of more than 20,000 people, has 
reduced its traffic accident rate by 58 
percent by means of intelligent, fair, and 
persistent enforcement of its traffic 
regulations. 

A very cogent and frank analysis of 
the safety situation and of Cranford’s 
solution to it was published in the July 
17 issue of the Elizabeth Daily Journal. 
I recommend it highly and I include it 
herewith, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, as follows: 

CranFrorp Has THE ANSWER 


Ever since New Jersey started to get traffic 
religion there’s been enough chest thumping 
going on to produce a permanent softness in 
the general area of the xiphoid process and 
heads have been bobbing like apples on 
Halloween. That’s from taking bows. Men 
have viewed with alarm and called attention 
to results with pride, while out in Cranford 
they didn’t do anything but saw wood. 

Have you (and of course you have, be- 
cause everybody ought to be talking about 
it) seen the new Cranford report on traffic 
law enforcement? Here is the answer. 
While other commufities were talking 
about what had to be done and how they 
were going to do it, Cranford up and did it. 
That makes a whale of a difference in good 
living. 

If you start to read the report with ordi- 
nary attention you’ll find that Cranford has 
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tim being a pedestrian. Injuries from auto 
accidents were practically cut in half. 

It is particularly worthy of note that in 
this campaign Lt. Lawrence Bonnell and his 
aid, Patrolman Robert Ryan, unlike pro- 
cedure in so many unreasoned road cam- 
paigns, set out with only one record in mind. 
The numbers of summonses, the number of 
fines were entirely incidental to the estab- 
lishment of a record for safety on the Cran- 
ford streets. It is a record toward which 
the erstwhile “Venice of New Jersey” is mak- 
ing splendid progress and a performance 
that will have to be imitated in almost every 
other town before -the streets and highways 
become as safe as they can be. 

The State and the towns are repeatedly 
guilty of winking at flagrant disregard for 
their own laws. It cannot be denied that 
there are two sets of conflicting laws for the 
private car and the public carriers on the 
turnpikes, parkways, and highways. There’s 
no secret about this and it could explain 
laxities at local levels by police unwilling 
to penalize their neighbors for offenses from 
which carriers repeatedly are excused. Nor 
is the erring, often confused, stranger always 
afforded the same courtesy as the hometown 
hero. 

Motor traffic control can be successful 
only under a-single blanket code carried out 
with a single standard of application. Cran- 
ford appears to have laid down a challenge 
for the rest of us. 





Panhandling Isn’t the Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Appendix of July 16, under the heading 
“Cities Have a Responsibility, Too,” I 
pointed out that some of the -criticism 
voiced at the recent U.S. Conference of 
Mayors was not well founded because 
there is much that can, and should, be 
done at the local level regarding urban 
renewal. 

I include an editorial from the Bing- 
hamton (N.Y.) Press of July 19, 1959, 
which sheds further light on this mat- 
ter and which I commend to my col- 


> 
PANHANDLING IsNn’T THE Way 


Some 300 mayors of the Nation’s major 





cities met in Los Angeles last week to discuss. 


municipal problems, and they had plenty of 
problems to discuss, to be sure. 


other than cities, and over hogging 
of revenues. 

Any fair appraisal of the situation sug- 
gests that cities have a valid complaint. 
But more is to be gained from doing than 
from cryint$. The amount of Federal money 
that cities need is unlikely to be forthcom- 
ing. - But as apart from the defeatist views 
of the mayors, that isn’t to concede that 
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As a matter of fact many communities 
throughout the land are moving to meet 
planning, financial and other problems of 
urban renewal with a high degree of suc- 
cess. 

And we are not among Binghamtonians 
who believe that downtown Binghamton 
will rot on the vine if Uncle Sam fails to 
pour jingle our way from his all but empty 
purse. The community has its Valley De- 
velopment Foundation. It has its people 
with brains and enterprise. If need be, the 
Triple Cities can do as much in solution of 
its problems as other communities are 
doing. 


A line from Cervantes is to the effect that 

no one should ever stand supplicant for 
things he can earn himself. First comes the 
will to do, then analysis and planning, and 
finally the doing. And it is never quite so 
difficult as it may have seemed. 
' A widely embraced view that State and 
Federal aid taken from the people can be 
returned to them grown to limitless dimen- 
sions must die in simple arithmetic. The 
Federal Government with its Treasury emp- 
tied by commitments and subsidies to one 
pressure interest and another has no largesse 
to dispense except at a price of inflation, 
which is the cruelest tax of all upon the 
people. 

Looking to the Government to solve prob- 
lems has resulted in a situation wherein 
the Federal Government is taking 75 cents 
of every tax dollar. And there is scarcely 
a single problem passed from the individual 
or the community to the Government that 
has been really ameliorated. Any real solu- 
tion will lie only in assumption of greater 
local responsibility for local problems. 


The Nation does not lack means to meet 
its problems. Billions of dollars are wasted 
at all levels of Government. Politics and 
politicians stand in the way of economies 
that simple logic and equity dictate. 

The mayors, meeting at Los Angeles, were 
crybabies about diversion of tax revenues, 
but one and all are probably unwilling to 
save money locally by eliminating waste 
and duplication. 

If Government were to get all the money 
it demanded, it still would never have 
enough. No amount of money ever satisfies 
the tax collectors, and it never will, A limit 
should be put on what crazy, irresponsible 
Federal Government can take of the people’s 
substance. And there is no less a need for 
such a limit at the State and local level. 


TT 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 


tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 

istration of the Senate, who, in making their 

report, shall give the probable cost of the 

printing upon the estimate of the 

Printer, and no extra copies shall be. 
such comimittee has 

Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 


Aiken, George D., Vt-.-..- Carroll Arms 

Alliott, Gordon, Colo...... Cleveland House 

Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle 
N. Mez. 

Bartlett, E. L., Alaska._.... 408 A St. NE. 

Beali, J. Gienn, Md_..-.--. 


Bennett, Wallace F., Utah. 

Bible, Alan, Nev........-. 

Bridges, Styles, N. H..---.- 

Bish, Prescott, Conn_.._-_. 

Butler, John Marshall, Md. 

Byrd, Harry Flood, Va_...-. The Shoreham 
Byrd, Robert C., W. Va..... 

Cannon, Howard W., Nev... 

Capehart, Homer E., Ind_._.The Westchester 


Carlson, Frank, Kans_..... Sheraton-Park 
Carroll, John A., Colo..... 
Case, Clifford P., N. J...... 
Case, Francis, 8S. Dak... 4635 Mass. Ave. 


Chavez, Dennis, N. Mex....2525 P St. 
Church, Frank, Idaho... 

Clark, Joseph S., Pa__.-.-. 

Cooper, John Sherman, Ky. 

Cotton, Norris, N. H....... 

Curtis, Carl T., Nebr__..._. 

Dirksen, Everett M., Ill... 

Dodd, Thomas J., Conn... 

Douglas, Paul H., Zil.._..-. 
Dworshak, Henry C., Idaho. 
Eastland, James O., Miss.__.5101 Macomb St. 
Ellender, Allen J., La...... 


Engle, Clair, Calif_.......- 3840 Lorcom Lane, 
Arlington, Va. 

Ervin, Samuel J., Jr., N. C_. 

Frear, J. Allen, Jr., Del_... 


Pulbright, J. William, Ark_. 
Goldwater, Barry M., Ariz_. 
Gore, Albert, Tenn... - e 
— Theodore Francis, University Club 
wae 

Gruening, Ernest, Alaska_. 
Hart, Philip A., Mich....... 
Hartke, Vance, Ind........ 
Hayden, Carl, Ariz_........ 
Hennings, Thomas C., Jr., 

M 


oO. 
Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 5511 Cedar Park- 
Towa, way, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 


Hill, Lister, Ala_.......... 
Holland, Spessard L., Fla_..Sheraton-Park 
Hruska, Roman L., Nebr_.. 
Humphrey, Hubert H., 
Minn. 
Jackson, Henry M., Wash_. 
Javits, Jacob K., N. Y__.... 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Tez__. ee 
Johnston, Olin D., S. C_._. 
Jordan, B. Everett, N.C... 
Keating, Kenneth B., N. Y_.3509 M St. 


Kefauver, Estes, Tenn_.... 4929 Hillbrook 
Lane 

Kennedy, John F., Mass... 

Kerr, Robert S., Okla___... 


Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif_. 

Langer, William, N. Dak... 2101 Conn. Ave. 

Lausche, Frank J., Ohio... 
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Missile-Satellite Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in a 
recent address to the Missile Industry 
Conference here in Washington, D.C., on 
the subject “Missile-Satellite Diplo- 
macy: A New Dimension of Warfare,” I 
presented some of the. considerations 
which had led me to propose a Govern- 
ment Operations Committee study of the 
effectiveness of our governmental ma- 
chinery in the.struggle with world com- 
munism, a study approved last week by 
the Senate. 

The address emphasizes the impor- 
tance of better organization and pro- 
cedures to relate ¢rucial new scientific 
developments to an overall. national 
strategy. We must not miss the psycho- 
logical implications of the next sputnik— 
whatever it may be. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the address be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MissmLeE-SaTEeLuits DreLomacy: A New 

DIMENSION OF WARFARE 
(Address by Senator Henry M. Jackson be- 
fore the missile industry luncheon of the 

National Missile Industry Conference, 

Washington, D.C., May 26, 1959) 

Mr, Chairman, I am grateful for this op- 
portunity to participate in your national 
missile industry conference and to join you 
at this luncheon. I have great respect for 
the forward-looking views of your member- 
ship. 

Some of us in Congress have been working 
for many years in the cause to which you are 
pledged—-U.S. leadership in rocketry and 
astronautics. In our efforts on the Hill, we 
rely heavily on the help and support = 
members of this conference. 

To obtain leadership in missile and space 
technology, we have to stay ahead in the race 
for discovery. It took Americans a long time 
to accept the idea of such arace. _ - 

At the end of World War II most people 
thought it inconceivable that any nation 
could ever overtake, let alone surpass us in 
weapons technology. After all, we had the 
most productive 
And we alone had the atomic bomb. 

Then the facts began to speak for them- 
selves. 

The Soviets achieved the atomic bomb— 
only 4 years behind us. They tested their 
first hydrogen bomb—less than 9 months 
after our first full-scale hydrogen test. 

Still the lesson did not sink in. As late as 
1955, some of us in Congress had to write 
a confidential letter to the President to in- 
duce him to obtain his first full-scale brief- 
ing on the status of our ballastic missile 
program. 
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Then, 2 years later the Soviets registered 
a stunning scientific first, the successful 
testing of the intercontinental ballistic 
missil 


e. 
Gradually the truth penetrated. These 
were not isolated victories. They were all 
parts of a technological contest in which 
the stakes were getting higher with each bid. 
There was a time when the A-bomb was 
called the absolute weapon. Then we got 
the H-bomb, and that became the final 
weapon. Then came the ICBM, and now we 
think of this as the ultimate weapon. 

Just as ly as these so-called absolute, 
final, and ultimate weapons have succeeded 
each other every few years, new and more 
advanced developments will make them ob- 
solete. 

In this sort of race one can never let down 
one’s guard. In the competition for critical 
new weapons this country has to do what- 
ever is necessary to win and to hold‘a de- 
cisive lead. 

Self-eyident as this proposition is, there 
are still a few holdouts in high places—and 
very important holdouts at that. 

Four months ago, the administration con- 
ceded without contest superiority in the in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile to the Soviet 
Union—a margin of superiority that is esti- 
mated to become as large as 3 to 1. 

We gave up the race—of our own free 
will. We have the talent and the resources 
needed to win. But, we are bowing out. 

This decision is wrong. Today our total 
military force may still be able to deter the 
adversary. But will we have the deterrent 
tomorrow? Unless this decision is reversed, 
we may not. 

We must broaden and accelerate our bal- 
listic missile program. We must move as 
rapidly as possible to the most invulnerable 
deterrent now in sight—that is the ballistic 
missile buried in the earth, the ballistic 
missile mounted on mobile platforms, and 
the ballistic missile hidden under the seven 
seas and under the Arctic ice. 

A great many people now accept that we 
afe in a race for discovery. It took us too 
long to recognize this elemental principle 
of survival. Now we are in a further race, 
and a more sophisticated one—a race for 
prestige. 

There is more involved in wimming the 
races for discovery than military hardware. 
Certain advances impress the world not only 
by the menace of an overpowering weapon, 
but also with the scientific and industrial 
strength which made them possible. The 


matic leverage. 
This is especially true where the discoverer 
is a so-called backward nation—like the 






Do you know how the Defense Depart- 
ment responded to my warning? They an- 
swered: “The ballistic missile does not kill 
you any deader than a bomber does with an 
atomic bomb.” ‘That is how well the De- 
fense Department evaluated the diplomatic 
implications of the most important weapon 
of our age. 

For over 2 years now, in one crisis after 
another, Moscow has rattled her missiles—in 
Suez, Iraq, Quemoy, and now Berlin. 

Military pressure on foreign governments 
in peacetime is nothing new. But ballistic 
blackmail carries a threat of a wholly new 
dimension—physical extinction for an entire 
people. 

Just this month, Ehrushchevy set the stage 
for the Geneva Foreign Ministers’ Confer- 
ence with his favorite conversational de- 
vice—bomb-dropping. 

He casually informed a West German pub-« 
licist that eight Soviet H-bombs could 
obliterate his country. 

How much consideration have we given 
to the fact that the blackmail value of the 
ballistic missile will increase as the Soviets 
produce more of these catastrophic weapons 
than we do? 

True, we have fallen behind in the ICBM. 
But it would go a long way to hold the 
ground if the Soviets at least knew that we 
were bending every effort to catch up. When 
Moscow feels we are not making such an 
effort, they exploit their advantage in a mul- 
titude of directions. 

Take now the classic case of sputnik. 

You remember the absurd talk the day 
sputnik went up: “A mere hunk of iron,” 
we were told, “a basketball,” “a bauble.” 

It was a bobble all right. It was our 
bobble; we dropped the ball. We missed the 
significance of the satellite as a Soviet bid 
to power by capturing man’s imagination. 

Sputnik is a vivid advertisement of enor- 
mous Soviet scientific and intellectual prog- 
ress. It is the kind of advertising victory 
Batton, Barton, Durstine, and Osborn dream 
of. It is a tangible object everyone can see— 
dramatic proof of Russia’s latest spurt of 
accomplishment. It is equally dramatic— 
equally compelling—to the most sophisti- 
cated scientist and to the most unsophisti- 
cated member of a backward nation trying 
to decide which side his bread is buttered on. 

With sputnik, Moscow successfully struck 
at the heart of America’s prestige—its 
hitherto undisputed industrial, scientific, 
and technical superiority. 

These days we hear a lot of talk about 
economy in Government. I wonder how 
many billions of dollars worth of prestige it 
has cost us—because we thought orbiting a 
satellite was just one more technical achieve- 
ment, without special significance. This is 
an indebtedness for *which we will make 
payments for years to come. 

If we have learned anything from: the 
missile and satellite debacle, it should be 
this: The race is not only to the swift, but 
to the society which can organize its human 
and material resources to outthink, outplan, 
and outperform the adversary. 

The Communists are skilled at organiza- 
tion.. They view their relation to the rest 
of the world as one protracted conflict. They 
are prepared for the contest. 

We need to outdo Russia in the critical 
new developments. Let’s face it, however, 
we are poorly organized for the task. 

Of course, better organization cannot as- 
sure success. But good organization can 
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help, and ag organization hurts. Basically, 
we need to improve our methods in three 
respects: 

1. We have to get all of the promising de- 
velopmnents that might affect the race for 

iscovery and the race for prestige out on the 
tabie, where they can be recognized. We 
cannot rely on some modern Einstein to re- 
sort to the extraordinary expedient of writ- 
ing a private letter to the President, as was 
the case in the initiation of the A-bomb 
project, 

2. We have to develop techniques within 
our Government to encourage the exercise 
of inspired judgment on which developments 
to push. Once the technical possibility of 
&@ project is known, we cannot afford years 
and years of delay before starting a serious 
program, as happened with the H-bomb. 

3. We have to know how to relate crucial 
new developments to overall national strat- 
egy. We cannot miss the psychological im- 
plications of the next sputnik—whatever it 
may be. 

The truth is we have made little progress 
on these problems of organization. Come a 
crisis we may arouse ourselves to take emer- 
gency action. We appoint a science adviser 
to the President. Come another crisis we 
may arouse ourselves again. We create a 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. I do not quarrel with these changes— 
they may be to the good—time will tell. 
But they are piecemeal and stopgap. At no 
time since World War II have we made a con- 
sidered and comprehensive inquiry into the 
new kind of governmental techniques we 
need—to meet the wholly new kind of chal- 
lenge. 

These are among the considerations I had 
in mind, in initiating a broad Senate study 
of the effectiveness of our governmental or- 
ganization in the struggle with world com- 
munism. 

The study will be nonpartisan, and will be 
conducted by a special Government Opera- 
tions Subcommittee of which I have the 
honor to be chairman. 

We shall wrestle with this central issue of 
our age—Can a free society so organized it- 
self as to recognize new problems in the 
world and in space—and respond, in time, 
with new ideas? 

Unlike some problems that confront us, 
that of organization is within the power of 
Congress to tackle—and to tackle vigorously 
At this point in our history, I believe there 
is no more important contribution that the 
Senate could make than to help the execu- 
tive branch organize our Government for 
survival. 

In conclusion, let me say this: 

If this Nation had all the time in the 
world to work things out, complacency might 
see us through. But today time is the one 
commodity in short supply. Our only time 
is the present. 

The commitment to freedom is rigorous. 

This Republic was not established by lag- 
gards, and laggards will not preserve it. 





International Race at Laurel, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21,1959 


Mr. BEALL, Mr. President, the Vice 
President of the United States is leav- 
ing for a visit in Russia which we all 
hope will be successful in every way. 
He is carrying with him an invitation to 
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the Russians to take part in the Wash- 
ington International Race at Laurel, 
Md., this fall. 

Last week the Vice President joined 
me in receiving John D. Schapiro, presi- 
dent of the Laurel Race Course, who is 
extending through Mr. Nrxon the in- 
vitation to the Russians to send their 
best horses to take part in this year’s 
running of the famous Washington In- 
ternational. This is all part of the peo- 
ple-to-people program for promoting 
peaceful coexistence, endorsed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Mr. President, I have prepared a 
statement about the Washington Inter- 
national, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have the statement printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL RACE, A Birt OF COEXISTENCE 


(Statement by Hon. J. GLENN BEALL, of 
Maryland) 


We recognize today that people in this 
country and throughout the world are deeply 
concerned with the problem of peace. 
Many vehicles have been used in efforts to 
promote peaceful coexistence with Soviet 
Russia. The people-to-people program, en- 
dorsed by President Eisenhower, has been 
active in the area of exchange visits on the 
cultural and sports level. 

Last year, Soviet Russia responded to an 
invitation from John D. Schapiro, president 
of the Laurel Racecourse and sent two of its 
best thoroughbreds to compete in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., International Race at the 
Laurel Racecourse. This year, Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon, on his forthcoming visit to Rus- 
sia, will carry an invitation from the Laurel 
Racecourse to the Russian Government to 
again send its best thoroughbreds to com- 
pete in the race. 

From its beginning 8 years ago, the Wash- 
ington International, held at Laurel, Md., 
has captured the imagination of racegoers 
from the four corners of the globe. It has 
blended together a sound sporting idea with 
modern air travel to form an international 
spectacle ranking with the best worldwide 
contests. From Dublin to Rome, from Mel- 
bourne to Malta, from New York to Los 
Angeles, the International is a topic of con- 
versation among sporting people. 

Contenders can be flown to Laurel in less 
than a day from Europe or South America. 
Quarantine time is a matter of a few hours. 
Thus, the foreign participant can be on the 
Laurel training track within a day and a 
half. 

The Washington, D.C., International is an 
“Olympic of racing.” Indeed, the race was 
begun with the idea in mind that the best 
horses of each country, meeting on the turf 
(which is the natural footing for thorough- 
breds), and at the classic distance of a mile 
and e half, should have the opportunity to 
compete for the world championship, as in 
other This event is an invitational 
affair, with both foreign and American con- 
tenders handpicked by an international 
committee. The entrants must be winners 
of important races and possess outstanding 


In the seven previous editions of the 
Washington, D.O,, International, the theme 
has run to color, surprises, and excitement— 
a race to kindle tle imagination and create 

on a scale heretofore un- 
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succeeding years, the President of Ireland, 
Sir Winston Churchill, and Prince Aly Khan, 
Pakistan Ambassador to the United Nations, 
have entered horses in the race. Among 
other countries represented have been Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Canada, Chile, England, 
France, Ireland; Sweden, West Germany, and 
Venezuela. Last year, the U.S.S.R. sent two 
of its best thoroughbreds to compete in the 
International. One prominent newspaper- 
man said: “The field may be comprised cf 
equine royalty indeed, but-on their backs 
will be their betters. The Laurel race wins 
the all-time blue ribbon for rider talent be- 
cause there is doubt that such riding skill 
was ever assembled in one race before.” 
~ No greater tribute could be given the 
Washington, D.C., International than when 
a worldwide committee of horsemen rated it 
with the King George VI and Queen Eliza- 
beth stakes at Ascot and the Arc de Tri- 
omphe at Longchamps as one of the best 
races in the international field. It is clear 
that the Washington International has the 
magnetism, dignity, and essence of a true 
thoroughbred classic. Each year the mag- 
nitude and significance of this race has in- 
creased, and the eighth running on Novem- 
ber 11 of this year should add to its ever- 
growing luster. I hope the Russians will 
tell our Vice President that they will again 
accept the invitation. 





Ninety-eighth Anniversary of First Battle 
of Manassas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
a very eloquent speech made by Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
Dorn, of South Carolina, on the occasion 
of commemorating the 98th anniversary 
of the Battle of Manassas in Virginia. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM JENNINGS 
Bryan Dorn, Democrat, oF SOUTH Caro- 
LINA, COMMEMORATING 98TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE First BATTLE OF MANASSAS, MA- 
NASSAS NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD PARK, Ma- 
NASSAS, VA. 

President Martin, you and the District of 
Columbia division, United Daughters of the 
Confederacy are to -be commended for ob- 
serving the anniversary of this great battle. 
In your ceremony today, you are remember- 
ing deeds of gallantry and heroism all 
Americans can point to with pride. I con- 
gratulate you Sons of the Confederacy, 
Children of the Confederacy, and the South- 


Mr. Jones, thank you for your very kind 
introduction. The people of America are 
indebted to you for your excellent work on 
the life of Gol. John 8S. Mosby, “The Gray 
Ghost.” 


greatly to the proper evaluation of that im- 
portant episode in our history. Your writ- 
will be an inspiration to the youth of 
land, both North and South. 
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I am flattered and honored by the pres- 
ence of Judge and Mrs. Howard Smith. My 
friends, Congressman SmirTH, is standing like 
@ stonewall for constitutional government. 
General Jackson said of Robert E. Lee, “I 
would follow him _ blindfolded.” Judge 
SmirH, we would follow you blindfolded in 
the cause of State rights. 

Madam President, I dedicate my remarks 
to the memory of my grandfather, George 
E. Dorn, a 19-year-old volunteer who fought 
here with the famed Hampton Legion. This 
hill to me is hallowed ground, Indeed, all 
Virginia soil is sacred to me, I am sure 
that my grandfather never dreamed that I 
would be here today in this capacity to 
‘pay homage to those men and the leaders 
whom he followed and whom he loved. 
Manassas was a bloody milestone that had 
to be passed in the progress and unity of 
our country. Americans everywhere are 
rightly proud of the courage and heroic 
deeds displayed by our forefathers on this 
field. It is up to us, the living, to pass 
on to future generations the story of Bull 
Run, It is proper that we place wreaths 
today on the monuments to three men 
whose names will live forever in the saga 
of this conflict. The names of Gen. Stone- 
wall Jackson of Virginia, Gen. Barnard E. 
Bee of South Carolina, and Gen. Francis” 

“Bartow of Georgia will always be associated 
with the deeds of valor on this field. 

Gen. Stonewall Jackson was not only a 
great Virginian, but a great American. He 
was probably the greatest field commander 
the English-speaking peoples of the world 
have produced up to this hour. It was my 
privilege on May 19, 1957, to attend the un- 
veiling of the bronze bust of General Jack- 
son in the Hall of Fame for Great Amer- 
icans at New York University. The Hon- 
orable Wilber Brucker, Secretary of the 
Army, who delivered the principal address, 
said “Stonewall Jackson possessed every at- 
tribute which makes for success in war or 
peace.” 

Field Marshall Viscount Woosley, Com- 
mander in Chief of the British Army said, 
“The fame of Stonewall Jackson is no long- 
er the exclusive property of Virginia and the 
South. It has become the birthright of 
every man privileged to call himself an 
American.” Earl Frederick S. R. Roberts 
said of Jackson: “As a campaigner in the 
field, he never had a superior. In some 
respects, I doubt whether he ever had an 
equal.” Von Moltke, the great German field 
marshall, said Jackson’s valley campaign was 
without a rival in the world’s history. 

I am particularly happy to represent in 
the Congress that section of South Carolina 
which gave to the Nation Gen. Barnard E. 
Bee. General Bee was born near Pendleton, 
S.C., graduated from West Point and served 
with honor and distinction in the Army of 
the United States. With secession, he cast 
his lot with the South. General Bee fought 
valiantly here on this hill. He rallied his 
broken regiments time and time again. 
Finally he fell mortally wounded while rally- 
ing his men with the cry “Rally around 
the Virginians, There stands Jackson like 
a stone wall.” General Jackson, from that 
day forward, has been known to the world as 
Stonewall Jackson. 

Gen. Francis Bartow was a native of Geor- 
gia, a prominent lawyer in Savannah, mem- 
ber of the Georgia Legislature and member 
of the Confederate Provisional Congress. 
His Oglethorpe infantry was the first in the 
South to offer its services to the Confeder- 
ate government. General Bartow gave his 
life here in the desperate fighting as the 
battle neared its climax. 

The bodies of General Bee, General Bar- 
tow, and Lt. Col. B. J. Johnson, of the Hamp- 
ton Legion, were removed. to Richmond 
where they lay in state with a guard of 
honor. The wife of the president, Mrs, Jef- 
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ferson Davis, broke the sad news to Mrs. Bar- 
tow of her husband’s death on the field, 
The bodies of these three intrepid leaders 
were later returned to their native States 
for burial. The remains of General Bee lie 
today in St. Paul’s Episcopal churchyard at 
Pendleton, 8.C. This churchyard is the 
resting place of many famous Americans. 
Among them are Mrs, John C. Calhoun, Wm. 
H. Trescott, Thomas G. Clemson, and Rev. 
Jasper Adams, founder of Hobart College, 
Geneva, N.Y. 

The First Battle af Manassas was the 
greatest battle ever fought in the Western 
Hemisphere up to that time. The U.S. Army 
under General McDowell was seeking to 
crush the Confederate Army here and clear 
the way to the Confederate capitol at Rich- 
mond. This Federal army fought valiantly 
and its efforts on the morning of July 21 were 
crowned with great success.. The Confed- 
erate Army, under the command of Gen- 
eral Beauregard and Joseph E. Johnston, was 
being driven from the field in disorder and 
undoubtedly would have been defeated but 
for the supreme sacrifice of General Bee, 
General Bartow, Colonel Johnson, and their 
devoted men, On the afternoon of the 2lst, 
the battle reached a climax here on Henry 
House Hill. The victorious Federals were 
halted and the Confederates, in a great 
countercharge, ‘drove them from the field. 
The Federal Army was routed and retreated 
to Washington in the utmost disorder and 
confusion. General Jackson and Colonel 
Wade Hampton were wounded, Jackson only 
slightly, but their gallantry and leadership 
contributed immeasurably to the success of 
the Confederates. 

Wade Hampton had no previous military 
experience. From his baptism of fire here 
on this field he rose to the rank of lieutenant 
general and was commander in chief of 
cavalry of the army of northern Virginia. 
Following the war Hampton became Gover- 
nor and U.S, Senator from South Carolina. 
He rendered the United States great service 
during the crises of 1876 by preventing blood- 
shed and further civil strife. 

The American people are rightly proud of 
the heroism and sacrifice of the men and 
women who fought in this War Between the 
American States. I am glad that the Con- 
gress has created the Centennial Commission 
to properly commemiorate, beginning with 
1961, the 4 years of this conflict. The Com- 
mission is headed by my distinguished 
friend, Gen. U. 8S. Grant III. Your own able 
Hon. Wii1aM _E. Tuck is a member and Vice 
President of the Commission. Thus the 
youth of our country will become even more 
familiar and proud of these traditions and 
heritages. 

In the Revolutionary War, the American 
Colonies fought to be a free and independ- 
ent nation. They revolted against the auto- 
cratic power of George III. Our Founding 
Fathers fought for free local government, 
dignity of the individual, and for States 
rights. Their successful struggle resulted 
in independence, our Constitution, the Bill 
of Rights, and a representative form of gov- 
ernment. To many southerners, the war for 
southern independence in 1861-65 was a re- 
newal of the Revolutionary War. They felt 
it was a continuation of the ageless struggle 
for freedom against totalitarianism and cen- 
tralized power. The South in this war 
fought against what they ‘believed to be an 
unwarranted usurpation of States rights and 
individual liberty by a powerful Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The Confederate soldier faced overwhelm- 
ing odds for 4 long years because he believed 
in the principles of States rights and free 
local government. The Confederate soldiers 
sacrificed everything—their homes, their 
lives, and their fortunes in an all-out effort 


meri, courageo 
pendent, and self-reliant. They suffered un- 
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told hardships. They often went hungry, 
ragged, and barefooted. They suffered 
through the heat and dust of summer and 
the cold of winter. They endured these 
hardships because their firesides and homes 
were at stake. To them, a principle was in- 
volved, a basic and fundamental principle of 
government and political philosophy. 

This struggle for freedom is a never-ending 
one. Liberty is something that has to be 
won, defended, and fought for over and over 
again. “Eternal vigilance is, indeed, the 
price of liberty.” The fundamental prin- 
ciples of government as enunciated by our 
Founding Fathers and dignity of the individ- 
ual never change. They will be the same 
throughout eternity. 

In America and in the free world today 
we see a renewal on a large scale of the 
never-ending struggle against centralization 
and federalism. The same fundamental is- 
sues are involved in our country today that 
confronted the people of Sparta and Athens 
in ancient Greece. They are the same issues 
discussed in the Roman Senate and para- 
mount in the Magna Carta... 

This great struggle today against the 
forces of totalitarianism is not a sectional 
fight between the North and the South, It 
is an ideological struggle between those on 
one hand who believe in a strong national 
socialistic state and those who believe in 
States rights and maximum individual lib- 
erty. At stake today is trial by jury, free- 
dom of worship, freedom of the press, the 
time-honored principles and ideals so para- 
mount in previous revolutions and strug- 
gles for freedom. 

We must fight today by peaceful methods 
jus% as valiantly as our forefathers fought 
in the Revolution and our grandfathers 
fought in the cause of the Confederacy. The 
fate of the entire free world rests on the out- 
come of our efforts. Federal encroachment 
for a while was creeping and stealthy, It 
was often intangible and little noticed by 
the average citizen, but today it is open and 
is moving at a fantastic pace. 

Here in the United States the so-called 
home of the free the departments and agen- 
cies of the Federal Government are writing 
most of the legislation and are making rules 
and regulations with the full force and in- 
tent of law. The direct representatives of 
the people are being bypassed and subjected 
to propaganda by these ever-growing agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. The tax- 
payers’ money is being spent to propagan- 
dize him of the glory of the welfare state. 
The American citizen is being subjecteq to 
a barrage of Government propaganda. 
Everyone is being promised an easy life. The 
people are being led into a socialistic pit of 
no return. The moral character of our peo- 
ple is being undermined by excessive taxa- 
tion to support this Federal army of-national 
and international spenders—professional 
spenders who have often done nothing in 20 
years but spend the tax money extorted from 
the once sovereign American citizen. 

In the name of fighting communism, the 
Federal Government is adopting socialistic 
and communistic.methods. This centralized 
authority is pretending to stop a disease by 
spreading more of that disease—the plague 
of international socialism—while wasting 
billions of dollars abroad. In a futile effort 
to stop communism, we are adopting Marxist 
doctrines through the backdoor here at 
home. We are subjecting our people to un- 
precedented regimentation. The pseudo- 
liberals and Fascists in our own country have 
joined hands with the internationalists. 
They are even rolling out the red carpet for 
the bloody exponents of communistic athe- 
ism. They lend prestige and dignity to the 
soiled hands of those who liquidated the 
freedom fighters of Hungary. The high- 

slogans and the four freedoms of 
World Wars I and II have been forgotten. 
Totalitarianism is on the march all over the 
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world. The United States is joining this 
totalitarian hayride. Mikoyan, Kozlov, Cas- 
tro, and Sukarno are being welcomed with 
open arms as heroes. Our people are being 
brainwashed as individuals and collectively 
as a nation. If we are to halt the onward 
march of autocracy, we must fight as never 
before. Our fight must not be with bombs 
and bullets in this enlightened age. It 
must, however, be a revolution against com- 
placency and indifference. It must be a re- 
newal of our faith in the Constitution, in the 
Bill of Rights and in the free enterprise 
system. : 

Our fight to preserve freedom must not be 
sectional and cannot be limited to the 
United States. International communism 
and international autocracy must be fought 
with international freedom. However, our 
first effort must be right here in the United 
States. Our fight today must be waged on 
the political front with the ballots of an 
aroused people. The battleground will be 
the precinct meeting, the party primaries, 
the political conventions, and the national 
elections of 1960. All of us cannot work in 
the scientific laboratories or fly into space, 
but we can vote. We must rescue both 
American political parties from the federal- 
ists and exponents of socialistic welfare. 

We can and must elect a Congress pledged 
to the Constitution of the United States, a 
Congress with fiscal responsibility, a Cof- 
gress dedicated to preserving liberty, a mini- 
mum of taxation and government. 

We can only curb the Supreme Court and 
prevent it from establishing a dictatorship 
by a political reawakening. We must havea 
Supreme Court who will protect our basic 
liberties, uphold the sanctity of our h@Mes, 
save the American people from seditionists, 
espionage agents, and criminals; a Supreme 
Court that will fight with loyalty, patriotism, 
and love of country rather than those self- 
seeking proponents of un-American ~ideol- 
Ogies. 

We must elect a President of the United 
States who is thoroughly American, one who 
is dedicated to the Constitution as written, 
one who will support the 10th amendment to 
the Constitution, a patriot who will lead the 
United States forward to a new era of gov- 
ernmental subservience to the individual cit- 
izen; a President whose first allegiance will 
be to enhance the national glory of the 
United States of America above all other 
governments on'earth. 

Crimes against the American people and 
our sacred heritages ‘are being committed in 
the name of bipartisanship. There are no 
real issues between the great political par- 
ties or between the many political aspirants 
to the Presidency. We must advance can- 
didates in the race for ‘the Presidency who 
will pledge a return to constitutional gov- 
ernment, States rights and local control of 
our schools; men who will take the dollar 
signs from international relations and subs- 
titute our time-honored slogan “millions 
for defense but not one cent for tribute”. 
We cannot buy with money the friendship, 

tism and cooperation of other na- 
tions, My friends, money cannot buy real 
courage or determination such as that ex- 
hibited on this great battlefield. Foreign 
aid is an insult to nations abroad and a 
mockery to the American people. The Krem- 
lin definitely favors this foreign policy of 
wasting our sustenance al] over the world. 
They hope America will go financially bank- 
rupt through our idealistic and wild spend- 
ing schemes. The election of 1960 might 


well be our last opportunity in free elec- _ 


tions to return sanity to our Government. 
It may well be our last opportunity to save 
the American people from a socialistic, 
sociological Court; to curb an em- 
pire building bureaucracy. It may 
well be our last opportunity to save our 


’ 
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people from a Federal gestapo and save 
them from the crushing burden of unbear- 
able taxation. We must examine, before it 
is too late, our international commitments, 
secret negotiations and phony summit con- 
ferences. 

Federal aid to education must be rejected 
in any and every form. Federal aid to edu- 
cation is an octopus in disguise. With Fed- 
eral aid eventually will come Federal control 
of education and the youth of our country. 
This is a familiar road followed by Hitler, 
Mussolini, Goebbels and Stalin. Every dic- 
tator since the beginning of time has seen 
the absolute necessity of controlling educa- 
tion to further his dictatorial ambitions. 
They wére as afraid of locally controlled 
education as they were of the plague. If 
We are to remain a free nation, we must pre- 
serve local control of our schools. 

Every American State in this Union today 
is in better financial condition than the 
Federal Government. Any community that 
builds its own schools and solves its own 
educational problems will grow morally and 
spiritually. Local government will be 
strengthened. Our people will have more 
pride in themselves and confidence in their 
ability to solve their own problems. This, in 
turn, will strengthen the Republic. Fed- 
eral aid to education would strike the final 
blow to the United States as we know it to- 
day. Our country is great today because of 
its different sections, because of its different 
people, and because of its differences of 
opinion, and even diverse political philoso- 
phy. If the United States ever begins to 
look, act and think in a single pattern, then 
we will cease to be a great Nation. The 
American body politic will become a rubber- 
stamp without will power or courage—a 
rubberstamp to be used by the Washington 
autocracy to further its own ambitions, My 
admonition today to you, my fellow coun- 
trymen, is to oppose with united effort this 
latest civil rights legislation, Federal aid to 
education, this stupendous budget and Fed- 
eral encroachment. 

Our struggle today is greater, more far- 
reaching, and more important than that 
waged by the Pounding Fathers. If we lose 
America and the free world, we will be 
plunged backward into medieval tyranny. 
We should zealously guard freedom of 
speech, trial by jury, freedom of choice, free- 
dom of the press, and our religious liberty. 
To preserve these basic freedoms guaranteed 
to us in the Bill of Rights, we must save our 
Constitution as written by the Founding 


Fathers of this Republic. If our Constitu- - 


tion is to be amended, we should amend it 
the legal way as provided for in the Con- 
stitution itself. To save this great docu- 
ment, we must first preserve the integrity 
and sovereignty of the several States. States’ 


rights will preserve individual rights and 


individual dignity. 

We, in the South, have been plagued for 
generations by a negative psychology. I see 
signs of our beloved Southland going today 
from the negative to the positive. We are 
on the offensive. We know that the freedom 


outcome of our battle today. The destiny 
of the United States itself hangs in the 
balance. The southern people fought for 
the South in the War Between the States. 
The southern people today are fighting for 
America. 

We in the South are in the forefront in 
this desperate struggle today to preserve not 


tion of Independence, the Constitution, the 
Bill of Rights. We are fighting not just for 
the South, but for every single one of the 
American States that flourished under that 
Constitution. Yes, this fight goes beyond the 
borders of the South, the Middle West, or the 
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Union. It extends and beckons to the whole 
free world. Our fight is the battle of free 
peoples everywhere—Europe, Asia, the Philip- 
pines, and beyond the seven seas of the world. 
Totalitarianism, dictatorship, and centraliza- 
tion is on the march. This is no time for 
appeasement or compromise or for adopting 
just a little regimentation or a little central- 
ization. We must draw the line. The die 
is cast. We must save all of our freedoms or 
lose all of our freedoms, 

Madam President, we must fight today with 
the pen rather than the sword, with words, 
rather than bullets, with ballot, rather than 
roaring artillery. 

A movement is underway to give you a 
political choice in 1960. Candidates will be 
offered within and possibly without the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican Parties who will have 
the courage to support the Constitution of 
the United States as written—men who will 
curb inflation and prevent national bank- 
ruptcy; men who can and will put Russia on 
the defensive; men who will not dignify the 
atheistic and bloody Khrushchev and Kozlov 
by conferences and love feasts; men who have 
the oldtime courage and moral character of 
George Washington and Stonewall Jackson. 

The great State of Virginia under the lead- 
ership of its Washingtens and its Jeffersons 
amazed the world at the time of the Revolu- 
tion. They struck fear into the heart of the 
tyrant and shook the theory of the divine 
right of kings. In their great struggle for 
independence under Generals Lee and Jack- 
son, Virginia won the respect and admiration 
of the entire world. In your superb efforts 
today against centralization and socialist 
autocracy, Virginia again is in the forefront. 
You are fighting for the people of the United 
States—North, South, East and West. 

We must stand firm against the conform- 
ists, the one-worlders and exponents of: na- 
tional brainwash. I am glad today that Vir- 
ginia is in disagreement with the pseudo- 
liberals, the fascists and the collectivists. 
I am glad you believe the jet age can go 
hand in hand with freecom. I am glad you 
believe social justice and a better standard 
of living does not mean the surrender of 
States’ rights and individual liberty, Atomic 
science does not lessen the need for States’ 
rights and free local government. The threat 
of communism should be no argument to 
abandon local control of schools. 

General Lee rallied the South Cafolinians 
to the support of the Virginians under Stone- 
wall Jackson. I can assure you that the 
South Carolinians of today are behind you 
in your heroic efforts to stand like a stone 
wall against nationalization and -unconsti- 
tutional Federal control. 





Wheat Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the of the Recorp an excel- 
lent letter to the New York Times by the 
majority whip of the House, the Honor- 
able Cart ALBERT, Of Oklahoma. In the 
letter Representative ALBERT discusses 
the wheat bill which the President vetoed 
and, I think, places the facts on the line 
for all to see. . 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, July 10, 1959] 


WHEAT LEGISLATION UPHELD—VETOED BILL 
Sain To Repuce Costs, REVERSE SURPLUS 
BurILpuP 

To the Epiror oF THE NEw York TIMEs: 
Bernard Baruch once said, “Every man has 

a right to his opinion but no man has a right 

to be wrong in his facts.” That sums up my 

reaction to your June 27 editorial onthe 

President’s veto of the wheat bill. 

Leaders of wheat legislation accepted com- 
promise after compromise in an effort to get 
acceptable legislation that would reverse the 
recent buildup in Government surpluses in 
wheat, reduce the Government’s skyrocketing 
costs for the program and prevent a sharp de- 
cline in wheat producers’ income. 

The bill passed by Congress would have 
achieved these objectives. If allowed to be- 
come law, wheat program costs would have 
been reduced an estimated $260 million a 
year. Present surpluses would have been 
drawn down at the rate of 100 million bushels 
or more a year. These are not my con- 
clusions, but are opinions expressed by com- 
petent, impartial, agricultural economists. 


CORRECTING EXCESSES 


Let no one blame Congress further for the 
excessive Government cost and excessive 
stocks of wheat. Congress passed legislation 
which, if signed by the President, would have 
corrected these excesses. And Congress 
would have passed wheat legislation even 
more satisfactory to the administration if 
the Secretary of Agriculture had not been 
more interested in abolishing farm price-sup- 
port programs ‘than in correcting their weak- 
nesses. 

I respectfully urge you to consider that we 
have today the Benson program—not the 
farm program which was in effect prior to 
1953. 

At the beginning of 1953 we had a farm 
program under which for 11 consecutive 
years farm prices generally had averaged 100 
percent of parity or higher. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation price-support program for 
20 years had cost only $1.064 billion, and this 
included subsidies during the war years. 
Programs for the 90 percent of parity-sup- 
ported basic crops actually showed a 20-year 
profit to the Government of $13 million. 

In contrast, during the last 6 years net 
farm income has been almost $20 billion less 
than in the previous 6 years. CCC losses on 
price supports in these 6 years have been five 
times the total of the previous 20 years. 
CCC commodities in inventory and on loan 
have increased from $2.452 billion on January 
1, 1953, to $8.716 billion on January 1, 1959. 
Expenditures of the Department of Agricul- 
ture have skyrocketed from $1.8 billion in 
1952 to around $7 billion for fiscal 1959. 

PER CAPITA INCOME 


People on farms now have per capita in- 
comes of only one-half the incomes of non- 
farm people. Farmworkers receive hourly 
one-third the average wage of factory work- 
ers. Average farm prices in 1958 were down 
13 percent from 1952. In contrast, the hour- 
ly earnings of industrial workers in 1958 were 
up 28 percent from 1952 and corporation 
dividend payments in 1958 were up 37 per- 
cent since 1952. 

Your editorial is eminently right in con- 
demning the farm program as now ‘being 
operated. No one can defend it. 

But we must have a farm program. We 
cannot tell the farmer to find his solutions 
only in the raw competition of the market- 
places, usually in auction markets, while 
other areas of our economy rely upon Gov- 
ernment protections, or upon concentrations 
of economic power, to assure reasonable 
levels of wages or profits. 
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The Government has given labor the mini- 
mum wage and the collective bargaining law. 
It has given industry the corporate struc- 
ture, the tariff, and the many statutes that 
soften the perils of unregulated, unrestrained 
competitive enterprise. How, then, can the 
modern, highly mechanized farmer survive, 
ever selling in a free market and buying in 
a protected market? 

We must have a farm program and it must 
be fair to consumers as well as to farmers. 
The Times would merit the gratitude of con- 
sumers and taxpayers, as well of farmers, if 
it would encourage sound policies. 

" Cart. ALBERT, 
Member of Congress, Third District, 
Oklahoma. 
WasHINcTON, July 2, 1959. 





Soil Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the July 
issue of the Journal on Soil and Water 
Conservation, the officia] publication of 
the Soil Conservation Society of Amer- 
ica, contains an exceptionally fine article 
written by John T. Loucks, area con- 
servationist, of Rapid City, S. Dak. He 
ably comments on the variety of prob- 
lems faced in conserving the soil and 
water of our plains, our farmlands, and 
our natural mountain forests. Appro- 
priately, Mr. Loucks makes reference to 
the 14th Annual Soil Conservation So- 
ciety Convention which will convene in 
Rapid City on August 25. Postmaster 
General Summerfield has designated 
that day for the release of the soil con- 
servation commemorative stamp from 
Rapid City, S. Dak. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Soutu Dakota VIGNETTES 
(By John T. Loucks) 

RaPw Ciry.—This is the once wild land 
of the Sioux and Cheyennes, the skilled 
hunters and the proud, courageous fighting 
men. Dakota is an Indian word meaning 
friend. 

It is the land of the Black Hills, a 125-mile- 
long platter of rocks and trees, which to the 
red men was sacred land. 

Across this land ranged the vast herds of 
bison—which got to be called buffalo—and 
the antelope and deer, feeding on the rich, 
strength-giving vegetation of the highly 
fertile plains. 

Across this land roamed the Indian no- 
mads, traveling light and living on the wild 
game. They built homes of skins stretched 
on the long lengths of the lodgepole pine, 
ee ere cere = Poe, See 2 
travois, 


to South Dakota stockmen are western 
wheatgrass, gramagrass, big and little blue- 


stem, green needlegrass, needle and thread 
grass, blue and sideoats grama and the 
colorful buffalograss. 

In the higher hills, the useful species are 
little bluestem, Richardson and Columbia 
needlegrass, mountain ricegrass and prairie 
dew seed. Where the bluestems are over- 
used, Kentucky blugrass takes over as an in- 
vader. 

Windbreaks are a major conservation 
measure throughout South Dakota's 
northern plains. Varieties best.adapted are 
cottonwood, Chinese and American elm, 
green ash, Russian olive, lilac, Nanking and 
sand cherry, plum and redcedar. The wind- 
breaks may vary from one to a score of 
rows. Clean cultivation, to save on mois- 
ture, is important. Much of the fruit pro- 
duced in windbreaks is canned or made into 
delicious preserves. 

The Black Hills National Forest is 80 per- 
cent ponderosa pine, 5 percent white spruce; 
the balance is aspen, paper birch, with bur 
oak at the lower elevations. 

Foresters say the ponderosa pine in this 
forest has the most rapid rate of reproduc- 
tion of all the ponderosa forests. This is 
because rain usually comes in a pattern 
favorable to the germination of seeds. 

The forest supports a rapidly growing 
pulpwood industry. A Wisconsin mill last 
year took 20,000 cords. Sawmills are thriv- 
ing. Milled lumber is sold as far away as 
Iowa. 

The porcupine is a principal troublemaker 
in the Black Hills forest. He climbs the tall 
pines and girdles them. Porcupines do not 
increase in numbers rapidly, but a kindly 
attitude toward these bark-loving creatures 
protects them, Settlers held they repre- 
sented a square and timely meal for a 
man lost in the. woods. There seems to be 
no report of anyone lost having dined on 
porcupine in recent years. 

By the time lumbering became active in 
the hills, barring the logging operations of 
the miners, the idea of harvesting instead of 
mining lumber was coming into being. The 
hills was one of the pioneer areas in this 
conservation method of woodland use. 

Farmers and ranchérs have built 90,000 
stockwater dams in South Dakota. They 
have used about all the available sites and 
still they need more water. This is why 
the dugout has been coming into widespread 
use in the State as a water-conservation 
practice. Dugouts are scooped-out water 
holes in flattish land, sometimes with diver- 
sions to guide water into them. Many 
a stockman has found his stock dams and 
dugouts moneysavers in dry years. 

If you are lucky you'll run into a honey- 
haired bundle of conservation spirit and en- 
ergy named Martha Smith. She hails from 
Fairburn community 25 miles south of Rapid 
City. 

Martha Smith came home on furlough as 
an Army nurse one day and found her home 
village in a predicament. The water wells 
were playing out. A look-round showed the 
trouble—sink holes were robbing the ground- 
water Zupply that was supported by French 
Creek. An unrelenting campaign produced 


’ @ $40,000 State appropriation to mend the 


trouble. A pipeline from French Creek 
across a fissured area was a part of the repair 
work. 

The Custer County Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict dedicated its annual report to Conserva- 
tionist Martha Smith. 

The White River Badlands of South Da- 
kota are a fascinating area for geological 
study. Millions of years ago this was the 
home of rhinoceroses, crocodiles, and turtles, 
herds of ancestral horses that had several 
toes, small humpless camels, and deer. There 
were large trees and expanses of savannah 
and marshland. 

Then the earth shrugged and its surface 
wrinkled and folded, Wind and water ero- 
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sion played their part. Now from the jagged 
spires and ridges one can read an absorbing 
story of the earth and life forms that lived 
here, by turning up their fossilized bones. 

The Indians later called this weird land 
“Mako Sica,” their term for Badlands. The 
French trappers gave it a like name: “Mau- 
vaises Terres.” 

The Badlands were homesteaded in settle- 
ment days. Much of the area is grassland 
and some of the ranches still have good-sized 
herds. The Badlands National Monument 
was established January 25, 1939. It is 60 
miles long and up to 15 miles wide. 

The late Frank Lloyd Wright, world-famous 
architect, once stated that the Dakota Bad- 
lands were a place of great inspiration to 
him in his work—that here was a myriad of 
forms and countless color combinations. 


Postmaster George Lampert of Rapid City 
reports requests by the pouchful have been 
pouring in for the new commemorative soil 
conservation stamp which will be inaugu- 
rated the first day of the SCSA convention. 
The post office will do a rushing business at 
stamp windows that day. Two special Wash- 
ington representatives of the Post Office De- 
partment will be on hand, and Postmaster 


Lampert expects to add 100 extra employees, 


for the rush. 

Don't fail to send in that official first-day 
cover which has been distributed to each 
SCSA member. Its philatelic value will in- 
crease with the years. Send it to Rapid City. 





Court of Claims Decision in Dixon-Yates 
Claim 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Milwaukee Journal, a paper which has 
established throughout the country a 
magnificent reputation of integrity and 
insistence on honesty in Government, 
has recently published an editorial on 
the Dixon-Yates issue, in. which it dis- 

"cussed the recent decision of the Court 
of Claims, by a 3-to-2 vote, in which it 
held that the Government must pay 
$1,867,000 to the Dixon-Yates combine. 

As the Milwaukee Journal points out, 
it was a case of Mr. Wenzell working for 
the Budget Bureau and at the same 
time representing the First Boston Corp. 
as the financia) agent for Dixon-Yates. 
The editorial asks, “If that is not a con- 
flict of interest, what does the term 
mean?” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ir Was Conriict or INTEREST 

By a 3-to-2 vote the U.S. Court of Claims 
has ruled that the Government must pay 
$1,867,000 to the Dixon-Yates combine be- 
cause it canceled its controversial power 
contract. 
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Whether or not the money is properly 
owed Dixon-Yates is certainly a matter of 
opinion, and the court has delivered its 
opinion. Certainly the administration 
pushed bard to get the contract and curb 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. And cer- 
tainly Dixon-Yates was put to some sizable 
expense before the contract was canceled. 

But one aspect of the majority opinion of 
the court is open to question. The majority 
said that there was not the slightest con- 
flict of interest in the position of Adolphe 
H. Wenzell in the contract negotiations. 

Such a finding is strange indeed. Wen- 
zeil worked for the Budget Bureau on the 
Dixon-Yates matter at the same time that 
he was a paid official of the First Boston 
Corp. And the First Boston Corp. was the 
financial agent for Dixon-Yates. Here was 
@ case of wearing two hats. Wenzell was 
serving two parties to a deal simultaneously. 

If that isn’t conflict of interest, what does 
the term mean? 





Federal-State Relationships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
previous occasions I have expressed my 
concern about Federal-State relation- 
ships. Two such occasions concerned 
litigation in the State of New York, in 
which the defendants, Arabian American 
Oil Co. (Aramco) and the State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination con- 
tended that the application of 
New York’s antidiscrimination law to 
Aramco would affect adversely USS. 
interests in the near east. The defend- 
ants argued that the Department of 
State concurred in this contention, not- 
withstanding the fact that the legal is- 
sue was whether Aramco’s hiring prac- 
tices within the city of New York—not 
in the Near East—should be exempt from 
the New York law. 

New York Supreme Court Judge Ep- 
stein, after a thorough reading of all the 
documentation, including my corre- 
spondence with the Department of State 
on this matter, has decided that Aramco 
should comply with the New York 
antidiscrimination law, notwithstanding 
the desire of the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment that Aramco employ no persons 
of the Jewish faith. Judge Epstein found 
that the contention that “the security of 





.the United States is involved” was an 


arrogation of “the function of the State 
Department of the United States which 
has made no such declaration.” He con- 
cluded that the Department of State has 
taken no position regarding the hiring 
of Aramco within the State 
of New York. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the opinion by Judge 
Epstein be printed in the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the decision 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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SupreME Court, New Yore Country Specian 
TerM, Part I1—In Tee MATTER OF THE AP- 
PLICATION OF THE AMERICAN JEWISH CoN- 
GRESS, A MEMBERSHIP CORPORATION, PETI- 
TIONER, FOR AN ORDER PURSUANT TO ARTICLE 
78 oF THE Crvm Practice Act, AGAINST 
Eimer A. Carrer, J. Eowarp Conway, JoHN 
A. Davis, Mary Louise Nice, anp BERNARD 
KATZEN, CONSTITUTING THE State CoMMIs- 
SION AGAINST DISCRIMINATION, AND ARABIAN- 
AMERICAN “Om, Co., A DELAWARE CORPORA- 
TION, RESPONDENTS 


Judge Epstein: This is an application for 
an order under article 78 of the Civil Prac- 
tice Act to annul the determinations of No- 
vember 10, 1958, and March 26, 1959, by 
Commissioner Elmer A. Carter of the State 
Commission Against Discrimination and to 
direct said commission to take appropriate 
action to credit the charges of the complaint 
in American Jewish Congress against Ara- 
bian-American Oil Co. (Case No. C-4296-56) . 
Petitioner charged Arabian-American Oil 
Co. (Aramco) with violation of section 296, 
subdivision (1)(a) and (1)(c) of the Ex- 
ecutive Law of New York State, known as 
the Law Against Discrimination. Petitioner 
is recognized by the commission as coming 
within the reasonable scope of a person. 
authorized to register a complaint under 
section 296, subdivision (1)(c). Adhering 
to his prior determinations, Respondent 
Carter on March 26, 1959, dismissed the peti- 
tion of the American Jewish Congress rela- 
tive to its ‘charges of Aramco’s violations of 
both spirit and letter of the State’s anti- 
discrimination law. Respondent commis- 
sion voted to permit Aramco to. inquire into 
the religion of job applicants as a “bona 
fide occupational qualification” and further 
to authorize Aramco to have applicants for 
employment fill out a visa application for 
travel in Saudi Arabia containing an inquiry 
into the applicant’s religion. Commissioner 
Caroline Simon, now secretary of state of 
New York, dissented, stating forthrightly 
that “our basic documents of freedom * * * 
are never to be subordinated to immediate 
business gain.” Her position was that there 
was no State Department policy which would 
dictate the subversion of this salutary New 


‘York State law to an internal policy of 


Saudi Arabia motivated by Arab hatred of 
Israel. 

Under date of June 15, 1959, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State William B. Macomber wrote 
to U.S. Senator E. L. Bartierr, of Alaska, re- 
garding this very issue: 

“We assure you that the Department does 
not intend to inject itself in any way into 
the proceedings of a State court; at the same 
time, the Department does have an obliga- 
tion, when requested to do so, to provide 
State authorities with information respecting 
the policies of other governments and of our 
own in foreign lands.”’ 

There is not the slightest doubt that no- 
where in the history and origin of the stat- 
ute under consideration is there the slightest 
authority for the determination by respond- 
ent that the religion of an applicant for 
employment is or can ever be regarded as a 
bona fide occupational qualification. Any 
such holding would undermine the very 
foundation of our American concept of lib- 
erty and the constitutional safeguards of that 
liberty. The only cases where such inquiry 
is upheld are those where failure to permit 
such might interfere with the functioning 
of a religious organization (see remarks of 
Hon. Charles Tuttle in hearings, pp. 349, 
350, 670). Commission has re- 
fused to permit a help-wanted advertisement 
calling for a “colored worker” on the asserted 
ground that color was a bona fide occupa- 
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tional qualification for a position as a social 


mission of the State of New York flouts the 
principles of our Founding Fathers. 

The record here under review reveals that 
the King of Saudi Arabia not only prohibits 
employment of Jews in Arabia, but also 
strenuously objects to the employment of 
Jews in any part of Aramco’s operation” (tes- 
timony of Field Representative Anderson, 
pp. 3-4). Aramco cannot by virtue of its 
contract even purchase electrical equipment 
from Philco, a domestic corporation, because 
of its Jewish management. These are undis- 
puted facts. This court does not pretend 
to assert that Saudi Arabia may not do as it 
pleases with regard to whom it will employ 
within *the borders of Saudi Arabia. Nor 
does this court pretend to say that Aramco 
may not hire whom it pleases to conform to 
its Arab master’s voice. What this court 
does say is that Aramco cannot defy the 
declared public policy of New York State and 
violate its statute within New York State, no 
matter what the King of Saudi Arabia says. 
New York State is not a province of Saudi 
Arabia, nor is the constitution and statute 
of New York State to be cast aside to protect 
the oil profits of Aramco. Nor will the fact, 
if it be such, that the employment is for pos- 
sible service in Saudi Arabia permit the sub- 
version of our State law aimed to preserve 
our democratic heritages. The Senate of the 
United States on July 26, 1956, adopted Sen- 
ate Resolution 323, which reads in part: 

“Whereas it is a primary principle of our 
Nation that there shall be no distinctior? 
among U.S. citizens based on their individual 
religious affiliations and since any attempt 
by foreign nations to create such distinction 
among our citizens in the granting of per- 
sonal or commercial. access or any other 
rights otherwise available to U.S. citizens 
generally is inconsistent with our principles: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that it regards any such distinctions 
directed against United States citizens as 
incompatible with the relations that should 
exist among friendly nations, and that in 
all negotiations between the United States 
and any foreign state every reasonable 
effort should be made to maintain this 
principle.” 

That. declaration of noble foreign policy 
remains today. The State Department has 
not sought to override the Senate of the 
United States and Aramco can not pretend 
that the State Department has done so, 
Aramco’s witness before this Commission 
(Mr. Barry) frankly admitted that Aramco’s 
employees had to submit “to this kind of in- 
terrogation with regard to their religion.” 
Aramco has divided its employees into five 
categories, the lowest of which encom 
those in positions of limited promotion op- 
portunities and who can not go to Saudi 
Arabia. It is a matter of record in these 
proceedings that out of some 887 employees 


on Aramco’s New York payroll, few, if any, — 


Jews are employed. If, as cor- 
rectly claimed by Aramco, this must result 
from the necessity of possible employment 
in Saudi Arabia, the answer of New York 
State is simply—Go elsewhere to serve your 
Arab master—but not in New York State. 
Commissioner Carter admits that Aramco’s 
policy “would appear to. be contrary to the 
provisions of the New York law against 
discrimination and the rulings of the Com- 
mission.” However, he seeks an escape for 
Aramco in the “bona fide occupational quali- 


religious qualification 
Saudi Arabia. It is in 
the Urban League of Greater New York and 


a 1 
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the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People are on record in this 
proceeding for the petitioner and against the 
decision of the respondent commission. 

If, as claimed by Aramco, a change in em- 
ployment policy would obstruct American 
foreign policy in the Near East; or if the 
enforcement if the public policy of New 
York State would embarrass the State De- 
partment in the Near East, then it should be 
said that the honor of American citizenship, 
if it remains for New York State to uphold 
it, will survive Aramco’s fall from Arab 
grace. It is the holding of this court that 
an administrative ruling which runs afoul 
of the constitution and the law must be set 
aside. Also, there is no longer any doubt 
that a dismissal of a complaint may be re- 
viewed in an article 78 proceeding (Matter 
of Jeanpierre v. Arbury, (4 NY 2d 238); 
Matter of Guardian Life Ins. Co, v. Bohlinger 
(308 N.Y. 174); Matter of Stork Restaurant 
v. Boland (282 N.Y. 256, 274). The ruling 
of Commissioner Carter is unsupported by 
the evidence and violates the principles of 
the very law under whose mandate the Com- 
missioner purported to act. This statute 
is protected under the 10th amendment 
of the U.S. Constitution (Railway Mail 
Association v. Corsi, 326 US. 88). There 
is no treaty, nor any Federal statute which 
stands in the path of enforcing the pro- 
visions of New York State’s law. against dis- 
crimination in employment. Informal 
statements of State Department underlings 
cannot override State laws. No foreign 
nation may dictate the nonenforcement of 
& valid State law, at least not in New York 
State. An engineer who is Jewish is no less 
an engineer by being so—and no cavalier at- 
tempt to classify him as not having a bona 
fide qualification because he is Jewish will 
be countenanced by this court. Any such 
holding—and the decision of Commissioner 
Carter is just that—destroys the safeguards 
of the first and fifth amendments of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It is abhor- 
rent to the public policy of New York State 
also. The Commissioner’s determination 
also fails to meet the standard of a proper 
administrative decision. There is no factual 
basis set forth, based on the record (Matter 
of Barry v. O'Connell, 303 N.Y. 46); Matter of 
N.Y. Water Service Corp. v. Water Power and 
Control Commission, 283 N.Y. 23). A letter 
from Aramco that no applicant for domestic 
employment is requested to fill out an appli- 
cation for a Saudi Arabian visa is hardly a 
basis for the decision reached in this case. 
The record, however, even destroys this con- 
clusion of the Commissioner (items 22 and 
23). The action of the Commissioner is 
arbitrary, capricious and without basis in 
fact or law. It runs counter to sound public 
policy of New York State and of the United 
States (U.S. v. Pink, 315 U.S. 203, 230). 

There is no treaty; there is no compact; 
there is no agreement between the United 
States and Saudi Arabia relating to the entry 
of Jews into Saudi Arabia. Aramco’s con- 
tract with the Government of Saudi Arabia 


dares make any such assertion. That was 
clearly decided by the International Court 
of Justice in the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. case 
(Report of International Court of Justice 
for 1952, p. 193). Aramco has, for reasons 
best known to itself, not made its contract 
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to justify his dismissal of petitioner’s case 
on a claim that “the security of the United 
States is involved” (Second determination, 
p. 9), he arrogates to himself the function of 
the State Department of the United States 
which has made no such declaration. The 
film of oil which blurs the vision of Aramco 
has apparently affected the Respondent Com- 
mission in this case. The discrimination 
practiced by Aramco in New York State must 
cease and it is the duty of the Respondent 
Commission to see that it does. No treaty or 
statute will stand which impairs the freedom 
of one group of citizens because of religious 
affiliation. ‘The free exercise of religion is 
thereby destroyed. Any such provision would 
clearly violate the Federal Constitution (first 
and fifth amendments). Surely, the Com- 
missioner Respondent cannot do what a 
Federal treaty or statute would be unable 
to achieve (United Public Workers v. Mit- 
chell, 330 U.S. 75, 100). 

In summary—petitioner does not question 
the authority of Saudi Arabia to decide that 
no Jews shall enter that country—the Com- 
missioner may not, however, place the policy 
of Saudi Arabia above the law and public 
policy of New York State. No agency of 
New York State may subordinate the law of 
this State to the dictates of a foreign state 
which violates our own public policy. There 
is nothing in Salimoff v. Standard Oil Co. 
(262 N.Y. 220, 224), nor in Kleve v. Basler 
L. V. Gesellschaft (182 Misc. 776), to the 
contrary. If, as this Commission has held, 
“color” is not a “bona fide occupational 
qualification” (Report on Progress, 1948, p. 
73), then surely in 1959 “religion’”’ cannot 
be so regarded, Saudi Arabia and Aramco 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

This court accorded respondent Commis- 
sion until July 14 at its request to confer 
with the U.S. State Department. On July 14 
respondent advises that, after conferring 
with the State Department, it has “nothing 
to add to the record.” 

The determination of the Commissioner 
is annulled and the matter is remitted to the 
Commission for action not inconsistent with 
this opinion. 





Address by Winston K. Pendleton, Rotary 
Club Governor for Eastern Virginia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
members of the Alexandria (Va.) Ro- 
tary Club last week were privileged to 
hear an address by the newly elected 
Rotary governor for eastern Virginia, 
Winston K. Pendleton. Mr. Pendleton 
is a long-time friend of mine. He is a 
past president of the Eustis (Fla.) Ro- 
tary Club, and is at present a member of 
the Falls Church (¢Va.) Rotary Club. 

Rotary International is one of the 
great international service organiza- 
tions. Its members are business and pro- 
fessiénal men who have dedicated them- 
selves to the ideal of “Service Above 
Self.” They have done a great work to- 
ward advancing international under-_ 

good will, and peace. 

1\Veel that this address by Mr. Pen- 
dleton has in it a message which every 
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Senator and every reader of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp will be glad to re- 
ceive. I ask unanimous consent to have 
Mr. Pendleton’s address printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress By Winston K. PENDLETON, GOVER- 
wor, District 760, RoTARY INTERNATIONAL, 
2541 Mrurrary Road, ARLINGTON, VA. 

I want to thank everybody for being so 
kind and generous to me. I have never seen 
a friendlier group of men in my life than 
I have met here today. My only regret is 
that I won’t have time to meet each of you 
and to become personally acquainted. 

From the sample of hospitality I have seen 
and felt today, I have the impression that 
it would be mighty easy to get acquainted 
in the Alexandria Rotary Club. 

And of course, that is the first step in the 
object of Rotary—“The development of ac- 
quaintance as an opportunity for service.” 
That’s' what makes Rotary so wonderful. 
This idea of getting acquainted before we do 
anything else. 

That is a logical way to begin any sort 
of relationship. That is the first step toward 
pbuilding a lasting friendship. 

The new president. of Rotary Inter- 
national, Harold Thomas, of New Zealand, 
has a word for it. He calls it building 
bridges of friendship. 

Yes, when you are getting acquainted with 
the man next to you, you are building a 
bridge of friendship. And when you visit 
some other Rotary Club to make up your at- 
tendance, you are traveling over a bridge 
of friendship that was built before you by 
other Rotarians. 

President Harold’s message this year to 
all Rotarians around the world is simply 
this: he wants us to work hard at putting 
just a little more into this business of mak- 
ing friends. He is asking us to vitalize and 
personalize our work in Rotary so that we 
can build better bridges of friendship. 

Ever since Paul Harris and his three dedi- 
cated friends met in Chicago and formed the 
first Rotary Club, building bridges of friend- 
ship has been a prime purpose of our great 
organization. When we contemplate our 
heritage we see how that ever-widening cir- 
cie of Rotarians has spread and spread until 
today those bridges are truly international. 

The first gap that Rotary bridged was the 
gap that had always separated business and 
friendship. What was a new idea in 1905, 
is today the accepted way of doing business 
in America. Do business with your friends. 

The man who isn’t friendly with his cus- 
tomers today doesn’t get much repeat busi- 
ness—and Rotary started the idea. 

A few generations ago the motto of busi- 
ness was dog eat dog—let the buyer beware. 
Now, throughout the world, business is done 
on a friendly basis—in a spirit of mutual 
trust and understanding. 

Yes, in 1905 the idea of friendship in busi- 
ness was born. 

And a few years later, the idea was ex- 
panded. And Rotary got a slogan—Service 
Above Seif—suggested by a Rotarian from 
Minneapolis—Frank Collins. And suddenly 
Rotary had a purpose—a sense of purpose 
and direction. And today, that sense of 
Purpose and direction is needed more than 
ever, because we live in a critical age. We 
live in a dramatic age. Nothing is done 
casually any more. Even the little bog who 
wants his.mother to take him to the store. 
He no ionger says, “Mamma, take me to the 
store.” No, today, he rushes in like a whirl- 

wind and shouts, “OK, Mom, let’s blast off.” 

Everything is dramatic. In the wee space 
of our lifetime we have seen our world sud- 
denly compressed from mysterious unknown 
distances down to the size of a neighbor- 
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hood. We travel today in 9 hours the voy- 
age that it took Columbus 9 weeks to make. 

Old Andrew Jackson fought the battle of 
New Orleans 2 weeks after the War of 1812 
had ended—because he hadn’t received the 
news. Last week I sat in my living room and 
watched a prizefight taking place in Cali- 
fornia. What an age. What dramatic 
changes. But, dramatic changes bring dra- 
matic problems. 

Today, we are face to face with the des- 
perate need for greater understanding be- 
tween the people of the world. We need to 
build more and better bridges of friendship. 

The fellowship and understanding and 
friendliness: within the Alexandria Rotary 
Club is wonderful. But your destiny in Ro- 
tary lies beyond the city limits of Alexan- 
dria. This old world needs to wake and see 
a lot of new bridges of international friend- 
ship under construction. 

If we agree that this is so, then we must 
agree that it is a job for Rotary. Because 
building bridges of friendship is our busi- 
ness. That’s what we have been doing for 
54 years. We're experts at it. We know the 
secret. 

Rotary deals with people—not politics. 
Rotary is strong because our bridges of 
friendship are built between man and man— 
not between government and government; 
between businessman and businessman—not 
politician and politician. 

Rotary reaches beyond the mechanics of 
the conference table, It embeds itself within 
the hearts and minds of men. Yes, our 
business is building bridges of friendship. 
We are members of the only truly inter- 
national organization in the world dedi- 
cated to that purpose. Today as we look 
about us—as we look into that small neigh- 
borhood that we call the world—we see the 
need for the very thing that we have to 
offer—friendship with people, based on tlie 
ideal of service. 

And what are we going to do about it? 
What should we do? 

The fourth step in the object of Rotary 
says that we are dedicated to the advance- 
ment of international understanding, good 
will and peace through a world fellowship 
of business and professional men united in 
the ideal of service. 

If that is what we are here for—let’s get 
on with the job. We must plan beyond club 
service—service to ourselves. We must see 
beyond vocational service—service to our 
own business. We must work beyond com- 
munity service—beyond the confines of Alex- 
andria. We must work and live and breathe 
and dedicate our efforts toward that fourth 
evenue of Rotary service. 

One of the great examples of how Rotary 
has helped build permanent International 
Bridges of Friendship lies in the story of 
the border dispute between Ecuador and 
Peru. Those two countries had been fight- 
ing for 150 years over the boundary line. 
They had fought three wars and were getting 
set for another one, when a Rotarian stepped 
in. 

He thought the problem called for a bit of 
Service Above Self. He took it up with 
Rotary International The President of Ro- 
tary appointed three Rotarians to look into 
the trouble. They met in a neutral country 
and in four-and-a-half days came up with a 
solution which was agreed upon by the two 
countries. 

Maybe we should have a summit meeting 
after all—but maybe it should be made up 
of business men—ordinary business men— 
instead of politicians. Rotary should take a 
hand in showing how to strengthen our In- 
ternational Bridges of Friendship. And we 
had better get on with the job before it’s 
too late. I think that should be Rotary’s 


big purpose. 

This is a bold concept. In some parts of 
the United States today I might be criticized 
for advocating greater international friend- 
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ship. But, I’m-on safe ground here today. 
I'm in Virginia. I’m standing on the very 
ground that gave birth to the boldest and 
most courageous idea the world has ever 
seen. It was here, in Virginia, that liberty 
found its spark of life—a spark that grew 
into a flame—a flame that still burns in the 
heart of every loyal American. 

Isn’t this the time for a bold new idea? 
Isn’t this the place—here in Virginia? And 
aren’t we the men—the men of Rotary? Is 
any idea too bold for us? I don’t think so. 
Then, how do we do it? How? Rotary 
doesn’t tell us how to do anything. The 
Ways are as varied as your imagination. 

The first step is to recognize that the task 
has to be done, Next, we must realize that 
ethe principles of Rotary—if properly ap- 
plied—can change the world. Then, we can 
begin to figure how to do it. To do it will 
take imagination and ingenuity, patience 
and understanding, boldness and courage— 
and, above all, determination. 

What can one Rotarian do? I do not 
know. I only know this—that Patrick Henry 
was only one man. Thomas Jefferson was 
only one man. I only know that when 
George Washington traveled down the roads 
of Virginia it took only one horse to hold 
him up—because George Washington was 
only one man, 

I do not mean to say that each of us is 
a George Washington or a Thomas Jefferson. 
I am sure that no one of us can furnish the 
answer to the complex problem facing the 
world around us. But every one of us can 
answer this question: “Am I going to be a 
part of the problem—or a part of the an- 
gwer?” There is an objective here for each 
of us. 

I hope each of us will go away today with 
the determination to vitalize and personalize 
our contributions to Rotary. Let us work at 
this idea of service above self with a sense 
of urgency, enthusiasm, faith, confidence, 
and eagerness. For this is Rotary at its best. 

This is the time for a look around us— 
not hurried, not with smugness, not terrified 
either, but a clear look, inspired with vigor 
and courage and enlightened by wisdom. 
Yes; this is the hour for greatness—and 
there is no more fitting place to find that 
greatness than in the historic State of Vir- 
ginia and in the city of Alexandria—and 
among the men of Rotary. 

It isn’t a job for one man—it is a job for 
all of us. Your contribution may be small, 
but it can be made in the spirit of the man 
who wrote these words: “I am only one, but 
Iam one. I cannot do everything, but I can 
do something. And, by the grace of God, 
what I can do—TI will do.” 





Project Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN > 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a fine edito- 
rial from the Milwaukee Journal en- 
titled “Project Hope,” which discusses an 
unusual, remarkable, foreign-aid pro- 
gram. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Proyect Hops 

Project Hope, only a dream last February, 

is fast shaping up to carry medical and 
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nursing skills of Americans to the under- 
developed areas of southeast Asia. 

Using the Consolation, an 800-bed Navy 
hospital ship now in mothballs. Project 
Hope will carry teams of doctors and nurses 
whose aim will be not only to treat those in 
need of medical attention but to teach medi- 
cal people. 

The Consolation will tie up in Asian har- 
bors and open 422 of its beds to serious 
medical cases. .In addition, a 500-bed mo- 
bile unit will tour on shore bringing help to 
those in need. First call is expected to be in 
Indonesian waters. Indonesian doctors will 
be invited to board the boat or to join the 
mobile unit to learn American, techniques. 
In addition, teams of five to seven physi- 
cians and two or three nurses will be flown 
from the ship to inland areas in need of 
medical service and training. 

There will be a permanent 10- to 15-man 
staff aboard the Consolation. But rotating 
teams of physicians will be flown in groups 
of 35 to join the ship every 4 months. 

This imaginative plan to bring direct help 
to south Asia has attracted widespread in- 
terest. More than 1,000 doctors and nurses 
have applied for places in this people-to-peo- 
ple medical program. And, say the sponsors, 
they are of high quality. Some outstanding 
doctors have offered to join for a month at 
their own expense. 

The project needs $1,500,000 to pay its 
way. Already $700,000 has been raised by 
public subscription, and at the rate contri- 
butions are coming in the goal will be met 
by October. Sailing has been tentatively 
set for January 22. 

Dr. William B. Walsh, a Washington in- 


ternist who heads Project Hope, believes that: 


the program’s reception so far opens the pos- 
sibility of making it permanent. He says 
that some of us hope to build this into a 
$20 million foundation in 3 years. 

Here is one of the most stirring aid pro- 
grams yet conceived. It will deal directly 
with people, bringing them help and mercy. 
And it will be subsidized by Government 
only to the extent of the use of a Navy ship 
now in mothballs. What more meaningful 
way could there be for showing America’s 
friendship and concern for the needy areas 
of the world? 





Details of Johnston-Neuberger Bill To 
Provide Health Insurance Program for 
Employees of the Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 





sighted actions of the Senate during re- 
cent years was the passage on July 16, 
by the overwhelming margin of 81 to 4, 
of the first bill ever passed to provide 
health insurance benefits and programs 
for Federal employees. This measure is 
S. 2162, which was drafted by my sub- 
committee, and was reported favorably 


Carolina [Mr. JounstTon]. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


In the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 19, 1959, Mr. Jerry Kluttz 
has written a thorough analysis of the 
Federal employees health insurance bill, 
in the form of answers to key questions. 
I am proud to be one of the authors of 
the Johnston-Neuberger bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent; and I hope for its early passage 
by the House of Representatives and sig- 
nature by President Eisenhower. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by Jerry Kluttz be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Here ARE DETAILS OF HEALTH PROPOSAL 

(By Jerry Kluttz) 

Answers to a few of your questions on the 
Senate-approved Johnson-Neuberger bill to 
insure you and your dependents against 
health costs: 

Where both the husband and wife are em- 
ployees, each may participate separately and 
pay the maximum rate of $1.75 every 2 weeks. 
If there are dependent and unmarried chil- 
dren under 19, one spouse may enroll for 
family coverage. 

Employees who are injured on the job and 
who are paid compensation could get cover- 
age under the bill. Survivors of employees 
who are killed on the job also could come in 
under the measure. 

Coverage would be voluntary with the em- 
ployee, who would have a choice of two gov- 
ernmentwide plans, one offered by Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield and the other by commer- 
cial insurance companies. 

Members of national employee unions 
could participate in approved health plans 
offered by those organizations and the Gov- 
ernment would pay part of the cost. Also, 
Uncle Sam would pay part of the cost of em- 
ployee members of prepayment plans, such 
as Group Health here. 

The bill would have the Government and 
the employee share costs, generally, on a 
50-50 basis. The Eisenhower administration 
is insisting that the employee pay two-thirds 
of the cost. 

Benefits: Most of the questions have to do 
with benefits and they're most difficult to 
answer. In fact, most of them can’t be an- 
swered specificdlly until the Civil Service 
Commission enters into agreements with Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield and the insurance con- 
cerns, CSC would have a degree of fiexi- 
bility in negotiating the contracts. 

However, the plan to be proposed by the 
“Blues” would provide for the full cost of 
120-day hospitalization on a nationwide 
basis in a semiprivate room for each con- 
tinuous illness. 

Surgical benefits would vary sharply. 
Blue Shield has offered to pay full surgical 
fees for employees whose salaries are up to 
$6,000. However, it would include only 
about half those employees, as its coverage 
isn’t nationwide. 

The other employees would be paid flat 
amounts, depending on their types of oper- 
ations, and the sums may or may not pay 
their surgical costs, 

Those employees paid more than $6,000 
would also be paid set amounts for surgical 
costs under the Blue Shield proposal. 
They'd have to pay any excess out of their 
own pockets. 


The Johnston-Neuberger bill provides for 
both basic and a medical coverage. Un- 


fortunately, it isn’t possible to state clearly 
where one ends and the other starts. 
eras ale ake aes written into the bill 


CSC the authority to fix 
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maximum benefits that can be paid em- 
ployees, annual as well as lifetime. 

In addition, CSC could negotiate contracts 
to provide both deductions (amounts to be 
paid by employees before benefits could be 
paid) , and coinsurance (a device under which 
the employee would pay a certain percentage 
of costs). 

The bill would limit cases of tuberculosis, 
nervous and mental conditions to 30 days of 
general hospital care. It explained that 
“longer treatment appears to call for a spe- 
cial type of hospital.” 

Fixed amounts would be paid in normal 
maternity cases. The bill says these amounts 
“should cover most, if not all, of the expenses 
of normal delivery” for employees in the 
lower grades. 

In-hospital dental care is covered by the 
bill, 

An example is cited of a heart patient who 
spent 180 days in a hospital at an overall 
cost of $5,500, including doctor bills, tests, 
special nurses, etc. The Johnston-Neuberger 
bill would pay $5,120 of the cost, $3,820 by 
basic benefits and $1,300 from the major 
medical provision. 

Another case cited is that of a 4-year-old 
child with nephrosis who was in a hospital 
32 days, plus heavy home costs for drugs, 
doctor's visits, etc. The patient, it said, 
would pay only $380 of the $3,054 over-all 
cost. 

The measure, however, isn’t clear on bene- 
fits to be paid to employees and dependents 
who are treated at home. It says CSC, to the 
“extent practicable, reasonable, and desir- 
able” should provide a scale of benefits. 





New Mess in Capital 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle entitled ‘“‘New Mess in Capital—Farm 
Problem Called Most Critical Facing 
United States,” written by Mr. Roscoe 
Drummond. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, July 18, 1959] 
New Mess In CAPITAL—FARM PROBLEM CALLED 
Most CriricaL Factne UNtrep STATES 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

This 86th Congress has yet to get up a 
real head of steam to deal with the most 
critical perilous, unresolved domestic prob- 
lem facing the United States. 

I refer to the absolute necessity of doing 
something constructive and soon to put the 
present unworkable farm program on a re- 
alistic basis and to avert—before it is too 
late to prevent disaster for everybody, in- 
cluding the farmers—a breakdown of the 
whole price-support house of cards. 

There is no doubt in my mind that Senate 
a Leader Lrnponw JoHNson wants 

this Congress to produce a good budget of 
— needed legislation. But if the 
issue is neglected, palliated, or post- 
, he will have fallen dangerously short 
is goal. 
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President Eisenhower has said that if Con- 
gress does not pass an adequate mutual 
security program—and every current sign is 
that it will not do so but instead cut off its 
arms and legs to the tune of about $1.5 bil- 
lion—he wold call a special session. That is 
a brave and sound idea, but if Congress does 
not do something to repair the mess in agri- 
culture, then a special session to do so this 
fall is equally urgent. 

In many ways the Nation’s lagging de- 
fense program and the massive, unworkable, 
mounting farm subsidy could well be looked 
at together. 

The fact is that we are not spending 
enough on defense and are spending too 
much on an agricultural program which isn’t 
doing the job—and every month is getting 
worse, 

From Henry Wallace to Ezra Benson, every 
Secretary of Agriculture, with the single ex- 
ception of Charles Brannan, agrees that 
mandatory, high, rigid price supports are 
incompatible with the facts of modern 
agriculture. 

The present level of price supports in- 
evitably encourages, lures, and pays more 
farmers to grow more produce which can- 
not be sold in the markets and which the 
Government (which means all of us) buys 
at fixed prices. And we spend $1 billion a 
year just to handle and store the surplus. 

Under the “soil bank” plan the Govern- 
ment pays farmers to take acreage out of 
production. But does this reduce over- 
production? Does this cut down the grow- 
ing of crops which can’t be sold anywhere 
but to the Government? Does this curtail 
the massive farm subsidy? 

The answer is “no” to every one of these 
questions. The reason is that American 
farmers are so efficient, scientific, so skillful, 
that every time they reduce acreage they find 
ways of producing more on fewer acres in 
order to take advantage of the Govern- 
ment’s high, fixed price supports. One sin- 
gle fact illustrates how this is possible. In 
1940 each farm worker could produce enough 
to meet the needs of 10.7 persons. Today, 
through scientific advances, he can produce 
enough to meet the needs of 25 persons. 
Average productivity of U.S. farmers has 
increased more since 1940 than in the pre- 
vious 120 years. 

And where is this scientific skill plus man- 
datory high fixed price supports taking us? 
Well, hold on to your seats, because here is 
where we are heading; the Government has 
@ current investment in farm surpluses of 
$8.8 billion and if something solid isn’t done 
te rectify the policy and reverse the trend, 
we will have $12 billion invested in these 
surpluses by 1963. And by June, 1961, the 
yearly cost of just storing these surpluses 
will be $1.4 billion or the staggering sum of 
$8.8 million per day. 





Housing Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON, J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
July 16, 1959, the Young Democratic Club 
of the District of Columbia unanimously 
passed a resolution endorsing the posi- 
tion of the Congress on housing legisla- 
tion. In my opinion, this resolution ex- 
presses quite clearly the position of those 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


of us who have worked for over 2 years to 
obtain a decent housing bill which could 
be approved by the President. I con- 
gratulate these young people for their 
alertness, initiative, and good judgment, 
and I ask that the resolution be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Whereas the Democratic Congress has rec- 
ognized that housing and urban renewal are 
not only vital programs in meeting the basic 
needs of this country, but also major forces 
in our healthy economy; and 

Whereas the Democratic Congress has at- 
tempted to meet these needs in the spirit of 
reasonableness faced with the inadequate 
proposals of the administration; but 

Whereas in a special message to Congress 
presented on July 7, 1959, President Eisen- 
hower returned without approval, S. 57, the 
Housing Act of 1959, constituting a veto; and 

Whereas the President’s sharply worded 
veto message, which charged S. 57 with being 
“so excessive in the spending it proposes, and 
so defective in other respects, that it would 
do far more damage than good”; and 

Whereas the result of the President’s ac- 
tion is to block any further efforts to rid 
our cities of blight, or to build homes for 
elderly at rents they can afford; and 

Whereas with the proper cooperation be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government, a suitable, adequate 
housing act can be worked out: Be it there- 
fore 

Resolved, That the. Young Democratic Club 
of the District of Columbia strongly urges 
action before this session of Congress ad- 
journs, either through enacting this mea- 
sure into law, the President’s lack’ of ap- 
proval notwithstanding, or through the 
enactment of another housing measure dur- 
ing this session of Congress. 

(Unanimously passed at general member- 
ship meeting of the Young Democratic Club 
of the District of Columbia, July 16, 1959, 
as presented by Sallee Woodward.) 





National Baton Twirling Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
week is being observed as National Baton 
Twirling Week by a Wisconsin-head- 
quartered organization representing the 
1 million Americans who enjoy the hob- 
by and sport of baton twirling. 

The climax of this special week, desig- 
nated to call the Nation’s attention to the 
growth of baton twirling as one of our 
Nation’s popular recreational pursuits, 
will be a series of contests from coast to 
coast and a national jamboree in South 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement prepared by the 
National Baton Twirling Association of 
Janesville, Wis., be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


e 


July 21 


NATIONAL BaTON TWIRLING WEEK To BE 
OssERvVED JuLY 19 To 26 


Statement by Public Relations Division, Na- 
tional Baton Twirling Association, Janes- 
ville, Wis. 

The Nation’s estimated 1 million baton 
twirlers, drum majors, majorettes, and adult 
leaders observe National Baton Twirling 
Week, July 19 to 26, by launching a unique 
national leadership program to acquaint 
Americans with the many wholesome benefits 
derived by children through twirling. 

Today, baton twirling ranks as the second 
largest youth movenient for girls, with twirl- 
ing playing an important part in parades, 
school events and community celebrations 
across the Nation. Even in crippled chil’ 
drens’ hospitals, twirling is being used as an 
effective method of therapy. 

Other physical benefits realized by chil- 
dren through twirling, as pointed. out by 
officials of the National Baton Twirling As- 
sociation, include gracefulness, poise, am- 
bidexterity, alertness, teamwork, leadership, 
and self-confidence. 

Where did it all start? According to the 
book “Who’s Who in Baton Twirling,” twirl- 
ing can be traced back many decades to Siam, 
Arabia, and the Samoan Islands where a 
“far cry” form of twirling was used for cere- 
monial dances and celebrations. Spears, 
knives, and guns were manipulated in a 
manner that resembles many of the move- 
ments found in twirling today. 

The first sign of baton twirling in America 
was the drum major who performed feats of 
balancing, juggling, and dexterity with the 
early circus. Until 1930, twirling was prac- 
ticed exclusively by men. “Later on,” as 
one NBTA official put it, “the girls took over 
and literally ran the men out-of the field.” 

During National Baton Twirling Week, a 
National Jamboree will be held at South 
Milwaukee, Wis. A series of contests will be 
conducted from coast to coast. Free baton 
lessons will be given on the local level, in 
most cities, by certified instructors of the 
National Baton Twirling Association. Names 
of teachers who will be giving lessons in 
specific areas can be had by writing NBTA 
National Headquarters, Janesville, Wis. 





Who Represents the Interests of the 
Whole of Germany in Geneva? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, Dr. Walter Becher, Secretary 
General of the Bavarian Landtag, for- 
warded on to me translated extracts from 
a quite unusual speech given by the 
the Deputy Minister of All-German Af- 
fairs of the German Federal Republic. 
This speech, which appeared in the 
German press, is entitled “Who Repre- 
sents the Interest of the Whole of Ger- 
many in Geneva?” and it contains some 
very interesting and encouraging in- 
formation with reference to the con- 
tinued anti-Communist position taken 
by the people of East Germany, . 

The translated excerpts from the 
speech place particular emphasis on 
the failure of the Communists in East 
Germany to win over the youth resid- 
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ing in the Russian zone, and the mes- 
sage sought to be conveyed is that the 
representatives of. the Bonn Govern- 
ment are actually the ones who do in 
fact represent the feelings of all the 
German people at Geneva. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con-_ 
sent to have these remarks printed in™ 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
tracts were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

WHo REPRESENTS THE INTERESTS OF THE WHOLE 
or» GERMANY IN GENEVA? 


A PRINCIPAL QUESTION OF THE FOREIGN MINIS- 
TERS’ CONFERENCE 


(State Secretary Franz Thedieck of the Fed- 
eral Ministry for All-German Problems 
made the following speech in RIAS on 
May 23, 1959 (from which the next two 
paragraphs were selected for translation) :) 


The reason for these tirades of hatred 
against the Federal Republic is to be seen 
mainly in the fact that the authorities in 
Pankow know only too well that the popula- 
tion of the Soviet Zone rests its hope in the 
delegation of the Federal Republic in Geneva. 
The leaders of the SED know just as well 
that the majority of the population they 
dominate—instead of governing—have a 
completely different opinion to their own. 


THE YOUTH OPPOSING THE SED _ 


Who represents Germany in Geneva? This 
question was answered in a very precise 
manner by the authorities in Pankow at the 
6th Parliament of the FDJ (Free German 
Youth) in Rostock. In his statement of ac- 
counts’‘the leader of the FDJ (Namokel) stat- 
ea clearly that the Communists had not suc- 
ceeded in making the youth of the Soviet 
Zone convinced adherents of this regime. 
If the supreme youth-leader of a state, which 
pretends to be the only representative of la- 
borers and farmers, must admit, without 
restrictions, that—I quote word for word— 
“we have not succeeded in diminishing to a 
considerable degree the abyss between the 
most progressive part and the mass of the 
workers’ youth,” then this statement hits the 
same main problem at Geneva: Who repre- 
sents Germany? The SED according to its 
own confession at the Rostock Youth Parlia- 
ment has not succeeded in winning over even 
the workers’ youth, much less other parts of 
the youth of Central Germany. The situa- 
tion in 1959 is the same as in 1955, the year 
in which we were given to know many strik- 
ing estimations of the SED concerning the 
situation of the youth in Central Germany. 

On the occasion of the 25th session of 
the Central Committee of the SED in 
October 1955 the Secretary of the Central 
Committee, Albert Norden, just as Namokel 
in May 1959, had to state: “Today we often 
have the impression that there is on the 


one side the FDJ and on the other the’ 


youth, of which, however, a great part is 
in the FDJ itself.”. In 1955, 

Norden stated also: “The youth is advanc- 
ing without us, that is bad.” Four years 
later, in 1959, Namokel had to confess: “In 
our opinion there are many functionaries of 
the FDJ as well as sports who do 
not understand that they should organize 
there, where the youth is spending 

its free time.” In 1955 the Secretary of the 
Central Council of the FDJ, Steinke, de- 
manded: “We, of the Central Council of the 
FDJ, must finally stop becoming enthusiastic 
in examples, we must get used to facing 
the situation as it is and to leading 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE YOUNG PEOPLE FROM THE 
ZONE 


The delegation of the Federal Republic at 
Geneva would be in a bad position, if it 
knew that only the elder generation in the 
Soviet Zone wished for free self-determina- 
tion. If there were an abyss between the 
elder generation and the youth in this de- 
cisive question, then it would be fighting 
for a lost cause. In spite of the Nazi period 
and communism there is, however, in this 
youth a demand for free self-determination 
concerning their own life to a considerable 
degree. It is so strong that the authorities 
in Pankow must use the severest means of 
force, in order to hold this youth in check. 
The recent court\proceedings of students 
held in Dresden and Gera as well as the high 
sentences of penal servitude, which were 
given there, speak for themselves. At least 
56 students were sentenced to a total of 329 
years of penitentiary in the course of the 
last decade. 

For years the proportion of juveniles un- 
der 25 years compared with the total num- 
ber of refugees amounts to 50 percent. That 
means that since 1952 over 860,000 juveniles 
have fled from the Soviet Zone. In 1955, 
on the occasion of the 25th Assembly of the 
Central Committee of the SED the Secre- 
tary “of the Central Council of the FDJ, 
Steinke, dealt with the problem of the flight 
of the youth and had to declare: “All of 
these had no relation, no contact whatso- 
ever with our state of laborers and farm- 
ers, or with the FDJ.” This situation has 
not changed in the slightest up till now. 
Nevertheless Namokel announced boastfully 
in Rostock: “Whoever wants to solve the 
German problem, will have to sit down at 
the same table with the representatives of 
the German people, in order to negotiate 
and cannot do it over the heads of the Ger- 
man people.” On this point we agree whole- 
heartedly with Namokel. Due to the fact 
that Ulbricht, Nofden, and Namokel have 
stated themselves that there exists a wide 
abyss between the population in central 
Germany and its authorities, and since the 
population is in agreement with us on the 
question of free self-determination, we 
therefore claim for ourselves to be the 
spokesmen for the whole German nation at 
Geneva. 





Oregon Dunes National Seashore Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Oregon Dunes national seashore area, 
which I have sought to have authorized 
as a unit of the National Park System 
under the provisions of S. 1526, will have 
far-reaching benefits for my home State 
of Oregon and for the Nation. The 23- 
mile stretch of Pacific Ocean coastline 
to be included in the seashore area has 





written by the associate publisher and 
executive editor of the Coos Bay (Oreg.), 
World, Mr. Forest W. Amsden, describes 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the World, Coos Bay, Oreg., July 15, 
1959] 


Dunes Park Is WORTHWHILE 


Dispassionate observers of strident opposi- 
tion to the Florence-area dunes recreation 
area—proposed in legislation introduced in 
Congress by Senator NrusERGER—keep re- 
porting that most of the opposition is based 
on lack of facts and/or misinformation. 
They also persist in a belief that the opposi- 
tion is a small, but vocal, minority. em 
observations are probably true. 

There has been so much negative thinking 
about the Neuberger proposal that its merits 
have been sluiced down the drain, so far as 
public thought is concerned. 

Basically the merits are these: The Dunes 
proposal will mean a growing boom in the 
Florence (and entire coast, for that matter) 
tourist economy; it will in addition mean 
preservation of some of the finest dunes scen- 
ery in the United States for the enjoyment 
and recreation of visitor and resident alike. 

The publicity involved in having a national 
park or recreation erea, along with the good 
management and supervision of it by a 
Federal agency, will bring literally thou- 
sands of new visitors to Florence every year. 
It will also bring new businesses and new 
residents. The prosperity will trickle up 
and down the coast. 

No—this won't happen overnight. It will 
be a growing thing. It is well worth the in- 
vestment. 

We are indebted to William Tugman, editor 
of the Port Umpqua Courier in Reedsport, 
and a member of the State Parks Department 
advisory board, for.the “official” definitions 
of a national park and a national recreation 
area. 

The Florence proposal is a recreation area, 
although it is often referred to as a “park.” 
There is a difference, but mislabeling has in 
itself brought about some of the opposition. 

A national park: “* * * is a spacious land 
area, essentially of primitive or wildefness 
character which contains scenery or natural 
wonders, so outstanding in quality that its 
preservation intact has been provided for by 
it having been designated and set aside by 
the National Government for the benefit, en- 
joyment and inspiration of the people.” 

A national recreation area: “* * * is a 
Federal reservation established primarily 
conserve and develop for public enjoymen 
recreational resources of national signifi- 
cance, including areas of scenic, natural, or 
historic interest and their wildlife, under a 
system of management to permit other forms 
of resources utilization not incompatible 
with the protection and public enjoyment of 
the recreation resources. In essence, it might 
be said that a national park is dedicated 
primarily to the preservation of outstand- 
ing natural features, while a national rec- 
reation area is established to conserve areas 
of national significance for public recreation. 
Property owners within the boundaries of a 
national park normally have the same rights 
and privileges as any other landowner of the 
State. If, however, the State has ceded to 
the Federal Government exclusive jurisdic- 
tion, the Government has certain additional 
authority. It may, for example, make and 
enforce special tions concerning zon- 
ing, sanitation, etc., which are necessary for 
the health and safety of the public or for 
the protection of park values.” 

There has been industrial opposition to the 
proposed dunes recreation area on the 
grounds that timber within the initially pro- 
posed boundaries is privately owned, or that 
potential industrial water sources beneath 
the dunes is needed for industry. Yet such 
uses are not outlawed in a recreation area, 
and private property is not approrriated. 
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Further assurance of private property 
rights is not out of the question, perhaps 
even in the enabling legislation. It can be 
arranged, at any rate, and there is no need to 
blast the whole wonderful idea because of it. 

As far as that goes, the bouhdaries pro- 
posed in the Neuberger bill are only pro- 
posals—easily amended. 

Congressman CHarLes O. Porter, after in- 
vestigating at the scene, decided he still fav- 
ors the park idea but will work for a some- 
what smaller area to be included in the 
Federal recreation area, 

The idea that everyone in the area is up in 
arms against the proposal is patently false. 

Proponents may be frightened into silence, 
they may be so uncertain of the facts that 
they prefer to remain quiet—but there are 
proponents. And when the facts are fully 
understood, it is a good wager that a con- 
siderable majority of the residents will 
strongly favor the park idea, 

Senator NEUBERGER recently sent the editor 
of this paper a copy of an unsigned letter 
he had received from a Florence man or 
woman in business there. The letter said 
most people support the park but, like him- 
self or herself, are afraid to take a public 
stand because of the possibility of a bhys- 
tericai boycott. 

There is much heat and little light on this 
situation, especially from the standpoint of 
the opposition. 

The dunes park is a good proposal, one 
which should be implemented as promptly 
as possible, whatever the amendments. The 
opposition to it, although vecal, is not well 
grounded—except in emotionalism—F.W.A. 





Man for the Job 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


. OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, if the State of New Jersey has 
exhibited particular pride in the accom- 
plishments of its State National Guard, 
a@ good deal of this pride can be attrib- 
uted to the fact that from 1948 to 1955, 
the State guard was under the command 
of Maj. Gen. Donald Wilson McGowan. 

A native of New Jersey, this career 
officer entered the military service at the 
age of 16. He saw service overseas in 
World War I with the 29th Division and 
in World War II he was in the front line 
of the historic invasion of Normandy. 
His battlefield exploits have been recog- 
nized both at home and abroad through 
the many high honors he has received. 

And now at a critical period in the 
guard’s history—when there are many 
who would curtail its strength and its 
duties—comes the glad news of General 
McGowan’s nomination to be its chief. 
With such an eminently qualified officer 
at its head, the National Guard can look 
forward to a great and secure future. I 
hope and trust his nomination will be 
quickly confirmed. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
an editorial on Major General McGowan 
from the July 9 issue of the Trentonian. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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oe. it has been regarded as virtual- 
for some time now, the nomina- 
tion of Maj. Gen. Donald Wilson McGowan 

of the National Guard still 
pleasing news to his wide circle of 
the Trenton area. 

By any and all standards, General Mc-. 
Gowan is eminently qualified to lead the 
guard at a time when the future of the 
organization is threatened to some degree by 
those who would curtail its strength and 
its duties. He is a career officer who en- 
tered the military service at the age of 16 to 
serve in the Mexican border campaign. He 
saw service overseas in World War I with 
the 29th Division. He joined the guard in 
1925 and when war again came, he was in 
the front line of the historic invasion of 
Normandy. Later he was assigned as provost 
marshal of Normandy and won high honors 
from France and Belgium in recognition of 
his outstanding achievements. He also was 
abundantly decorated by his own country 
for his exploits on the battlefield. 

Lately General McGowan has been Chief 
of the Army Division of the National Guard 
Bureau. He assumed that post after serv- 
ing from 1948 to 1955 as the New Jersey 
guard’s commander. 

The President's appointee to this position 
of high responsibility is well known around 
Trenton, Back in the days before World 
War II, his was a familiar name in the 
activities of the old 112th Field Artillery 
Battalion which was stationed at Eggerts 
Crossing. Indeed, he and Mrs. McGowan 
maintain a permanent residence on Eggerts 
Crossing Road. When war came in 1941, he 
was assigned to command the 102d Cavalry 
and led that organization on to the beaches 
of Normandy. 

But all New Jersey has a claim on Gen- 
eral McGowan. In addition to have com- 
manded the State’s guard, he is a native 
of Orange. ‘Thus he is assured of multi- 
tudinous good wishes from the Garden 
State. It is to be hoped that the nomina- 
tion of this outstanding National Guard 
officer will be promptly confirmed, 


: 





If We Can’t Beat This, We Are Lost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
current steel strike has come to be a 
matter of primary concern to the public. 
This strike has raised questions in the 
public’s mind concerning the adequacy 
of laws to protect the public’s interest in 
questions which arise in disputes be- 
tween Management and labor. 

A most provocative editorial on this 
subject entitled “If We Can’t Beat This, 
We Are Lost,” appeared in the July 17 
issue of the Greenville News, a newspa- 
per published in Greenville, S.C. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Iv We Can’r Beat Tuls, We Arr Lost 

Many steelworkers, perhaps a majority of 
them (who knows?) are not in favor of the 
strike which has been ordered by their union. 
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Like most Americans, they have debts and 
are living on current earnings. 

Even more of their wives are against the 
strike, for they are the home managers and 
can see slim days ahead, a reduction in the 
standard of living and the piling up of more 
debts that higher pay, if the union wins it, 
will be a long time wiping out. 

Yet the workers go along. Why? 

It is one of the most alarming aspects of 
modern American life and the biggest reason 
why crooked labor leaders have been able to 
win power and keep it. 

One of the striking steelworkers put it into 
these words: 

“Well, I’d rather see them continue to 
negotiate. But I’ll go along with him (Pres- 
ident David J. McDonald of the United 
Steelworkers who, as much as anything else, 
is trying to consolidate his position by win- 
ning wage increases and higher fringe bene- 
fits) all the way. I’m letting him do the 
thinking.” 

The worker thus puts his fate and, per- 
haps, that of the Nation, in the hands of a 
union leader. 

“I’m letting him do the thinking.” 

Those words may well be the epitaph of 
real freedom in the United States. 

This ties in completely, and with alarming 
implications, with other news events of the 
last few days relating to unions and their 
leaders. 

In an especially arrogant way during final 
hearings before Senator McCLELLAN’s rackets 
investigating committee, President James R. 
Hoffa of the Teamsters Union once more 
gave Congress the back of his hand. He was 
more than defiant; he was downright con- 
temptuous. His behavior was that of a man 
who was sure he was above the law (and 
who doubts it anymore?) and was confident 
that the men who have the power to make 
laws wouldn’t dare to use it against him. 

Hoffa was questioned about alleged mis- 
deeds, which should send him to jail if he 
is guilty. He brushed the charges aside 
with statements to the effect that he just 
didn’t remember (he’s done that before, 
too), that the affairs in question had been 
handled by underlings and the Senators 
should ask them. 

Then, when the underlings were called to 
the witness stand, he openly directed them 
to “take the fifth,” that is to refuse to an- 
swer on grounds that their testimony might 
incriminate them. It was an _ especially 
crude and rude method of denying the Sen- 
ators information to which they, the union 
members, and the public are entitled. 

How long will Congress and the public put 
up with this sort of thing? , 

Indefinitely, it seems. 

The Senate some weeks ago passed a 
watered down union reform bill. Most of 
those who voted for it said it was better 
than nothing. But businessmen have taken 
@ second look at it and concluded that it is 
worse than no bill at all. 

They contend that, while it has some good 
points relating to the handling of union 
funds and the conduct of union elections, 
other provisions would weaken the existing 
laws to such an extent that, overall, the 
power of the union leaders would. be in- 
creased in some areas more than it would 
be limited in others. 

And that is how the matter stands today. 
It is most unlikely that any sort of union- 
curbing bill will be passed this year; if any 
is, it probably will be innocuous. 

Meanwhile, men like James R. Hoffa can 
almost literally spit in the eye of Congress 


the antitrust laws are intended to prevent 
or break up. They are free to call crippling 
strikes and their members follow them 
blindly without stopping to weigh the con- 


sequences. 
If this is the best we can do, then we are 
a@ sick nation. 
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How United States Lives: Stage Version 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
on July 20, the Washington Post carried 
a@ column by Miss Malvina Lindsay en- 
titled “How United States Lives.” 

This article is one of the most pene- 
trating and intelligent analysis of the 
confusing situation regarding our 
Moscow Fair that I have seen. I recom- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert it 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

. There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 

as follows: 

How Unrrep Srares Lives: STaGE VERSION 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 


In a big country of diverse people, all hav- 
ing the right of free speech, a chorus of dis- 
sent is inevitable over every exhibit sent 
abroad to mirror American life. That is 
especially true if the exhibit goes to the 
Soviet Union. 

But one does not have to be a fogy, a 
superpatriot, an ignoramus, or a chronic 
carper to wonder why these exhibits so often 
reveal a vulnerability te charges of phoniness 
or superficiality. ‘Their reported exaggera- 
tions cause vague concern to many Amer- 
icans, 

One wonders if these exaggerations are not 
rooted in the general craze for showmanship, 
for attention getting, that pervades many 
areas of American life, and if they are not 
part of the whole over dramatic, over glossed 
picture of the United States that movies, 
magazine advertisements and some tourists 
present abroad. 

This country also—like the Soviet Union— 
may be trying in its exhibits to picture social 
progress and material prosperity to which it 
aspires but has not yet attained. Amierican 
viewers of the Soviet exhibition in New York 
have been quick to spot its weaknesses, such 
as the lack of price tags on articles. And 
persons who have been to the Soviet Union 
point out that the house furnishings and 
clothing shown are available to but few Rus- 
sians. The general criticism is that the ex- 
hibition shows Russia as it would like to be 
rather than as it is. 

But if they are not fooling us, why should 
we expect to fool them? One criticism of 
the fashion editors who saw the dry run 
fashion presentation for the American 
exhibition in Moscow, opening next Satur- 
day, was that the greater part of the clothes 
were beyond the budget of the average wo- 
man. Also in two scenes, now removed, an 
attempt was made to present racial integra- 
tion as having extended far beyond its pres- 
ent state. These scenes, while attention 
getting, only served unhappily to arouse 
racist groups and to add fuel to the racial 
controversy. 

Also the reported emphasis in the Ameri- 
can fashion show on feminine trousers, in- 
cluding fitted pants, may well reinforce 
foreign stereotypes of the American woman 
as an aggressive matriarch or as an exhibi- 
tionist of the type that parades in foreign 

capitals in shorts or slacks to a chorus of 
caeioe criticism. 

The ubiquitous fashion show in this coun- 
try is to many women just what its name 
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implies-~a show. They expect it to be dra- 
matic, glamorous, out of this world. But 
those staging the fashion exhibit to be sent 
to Moscow insist it is a presentation of real 
life clothes. Hence more realism is ex- 
pected of it. Fortunately the artificial 
glamour girl models have been weeded out in 
favor of more natural looking ones. 

The $13,000 average American home with 
its $5,000 furnishings sent to the Moscow 
exhibition would be less vulnerable to doubt 
if it were made clear to Russian viewers just 
how it would be financed here on the install- 
ment plan and by help of long-term Gov- 
ernment loans. 

Any. country naturally tries to touch up 
the picture of itself presented to other coun- 
tries. But the American picture has become 
so superslick as to Cause much surprise, also 
disillusionment, when the real thing is en- 
countered. Foreign visitors inevitably com- 
ment on how different American life is from 
what they expected. Many are agreeably 
surprised at its depth and substance. But 
many are disappointed that “Paradise” has 
grubby corners. 

The latter reaction has been recently ex- 
pressed by some forthright members of the 
Dutch trailer caravan that since April has 
toured 9,000 miles in this country. These 
visitors say they had a “great misconception” 
of the United States because it had been 
glamorized by Hollywood. They expected “it 
to be a fairyland” but found it “not as clean 
and beautiful as was thought.” They were 
especially surprised by the slums, dirt, and 
messiness of cities. 

Every Eden disappoints its visitors to some 
extent. But no country has had to live up 
to so much in foreign expectations as the 
United States. The Madison Avenue pres- 
entation of its culture has become a lia- 
bility. The production should be toned 
down or the reality brought up. 





New Jersey Has Long Fair Season 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, occasionally visitors to New 
Jersey are puzzled when they see, from 
their automobile windows, the great in- 
dustrial plants which line many of the 
highways in that State. 

They may even ask: “Why is this 
called the Garden State?” 

To those who have visited many other 
areas of the State, the answer is obvious. 
From the great dairy industry of the 
north to the varied vegetable fields of 
central and south Jersey, the Garden 
State offers many beautiful views of 
farms at their finest. 

One of the happiest expressions of our 


“ple yearly, these fairs are fascinating 
enjoyab! 


and. le occasions. 
An editorial from the New Brunswick 
Home News of July 18 expresses some 


of that enjoyment. And, so does the 
message of the State secretary of agri- 
culture, Mr. Phillip Alampi, who wrote it 


= 
= 


a publication of the New Jersey As- 
tion of Agricultural Fairs. The as- 


' 
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sociation, which has Mr. Donald C. Bain 
as president, also offers a booklet which 
lists the fairs and gives further infor- 
mation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
the editorial from the New Brunswick 
Home News, the message from Mr. Phil- 
lip Alampi, and for those who may have 
an opportunity to be in the vicinity, a 
list of the New Jersey agricultural fairs 
to be held this summer: 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial, message, and list were ordered to 
be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


[From the New Brunswick (N.J.) Home 
News, July 18, 1959] 
New Jersey Has Lone Fam SEAson 

New Jersey’s fair season opened today 
with the Monmouth County 4-H Fair at the 
Freehold Raceway. From now on, in prac- 
tically every county, the State’s annual 
round of exhibiting, midway excitement, and 
pageantry will get into full swing until it 
gradually builds up to the last and biggest— 
the New Jersey State Fair—in Trenton, the 
last weekend in September. 

Fairs have been farm festooned in this 
State since 1781 when the New Jersey Society 
for Promoting Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Arts was organized in Middlebush. Though 
quietly at work just about the year around, 
the society’s bigtime events were the annual 
State fairs, held intermittently until around 
the 1840’s. With the acquisition of a per- 
manent site at what is now Weequahic Park 
in Newark, the fairs became a regular event 
from 1866 until 1899. The longevity of New 
Jersey’s county fairs is shown by the fact 
that the Flemington Fair is over a century 
old. 

It is significant that the twin county fairs 
are being held at approximately the same 
time. Middlesex County's 5-day annual 
event at Dunhams Corner, East Brunswick, 
will convene on August 11 and continue 
through August 15, while slated for August 
13-15 is the Somerset County 4-H Fair at 
Far Hills. 

With 20 fairs scheduled for New Jersey 
this season, those who like such events could 
be like Sir Walter Scott’s last minstrel who 
is pictured flying “lightly from fair to fair.” 


THE GARDEN STATE ON PARADE 


A great many people are aware that New 
Jersey is known far and wide as the Garden 
State. There is good reason for this familiar 
designation. In spite of being a small State, 
New Jersey is important agriculturally and 
leads most areas in the production of a num- 
ber of vegetable crops. It has long had the 
highest gross income per acre of any State. 

Fairs are an ideal place and a captivating 
method of emphasizing the fine achieve- 
ments of our Garden State. But more, they 
have helped to develop an awareness of the 
close relationship and interdependency that 
exists between industry and agriculture. 
Progress in the accomplishments of both 
agriculture and industry is well demon- 
strated at these traditional enterprises. 

Our agricultural fairs afford a holiday oc- 
casion to which are added some splendid 
opportunities to view this progress at first 
hand. You are cordially invited to spend a 
day at the fair of your choice. 

PHILLIP ALAMPT, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
CHRONOLOGICAL List, New JeRsEy 
AGRICULTURAL Fairs, 1959 

July 23-25: Burlington County Farm Fair, 
Lumberton. 

July 23-25: Cape May County 4-H Fair, 


Cape May Courthouse. 
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August 4-8: Cumberland County Fatr, 


August 4-8: Sussex County Farm and Horse 
Bhow, Branchville. 

August 5-6: Ocean County Fair, Ocean 
County Park, Lakewood. 


August 6-7: Gloucester County 4-H Fair, 


Delsea Drive, Clayton. 

August 6-8: Passaic County 4-H Fair, 
Wayne Township Grange Hall, Preakness. 

August 11-12: Essex County 4-H Fair, 
Township School, Caldwell Township. 

August 11-15: Middlesex County Fair, 
Dunham's Corner. 

August 12-15: Warren County Farmers’ 
Fair, Uniontown. 

August 13-14: Salem County 4-H Fair, 
Cowtown. 

August 13-15: Somerset County 4-H Fair, 
Far Hills. 

August 14-15: Camden County 4-H Fair, 
Camden County Farm, Lakeland. 

August 14-15: Mercer County Farmers’ 
Picnic and 4-H Show, Artillery Armory, 
Zggerts Road, Trenton. 

August 17-22: Morris County Fair, Troy 
Hills. 

August 19-22: Atlantic County 4-H Fair, 
Route 50, Mays Landing-Egg Harbor Road. 

September 1-7: Flemington Fair, Flem- 
ington. 

September 20-27: New Jersey State Fair, 
Trenton. 





The Supreme Court and Its Critics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF *fHE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
certain recent decisions by the Supreme 
Court have stimulated violent attacks on 
that institution and its present members. 
While criticism aimed at the merits of 
these opinions undoubtedly serves the 
democratic process, the vituperative na- 
ture of this assailment can only be con- 
strued as an attempt to vilify Justices 
sitting on the Court and to destroy re- 
spect for this branch of our Government. 


In the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 19, Charles S. Rhyne, 
former president of the American Bar 
Association, presents a cogent censure of 
such activities and the attitude which 
they represent. Mr. Rhyne states: 

It is possible that the public may be mis- 
led by current criticism revolving around 
the Supreme Court. Too often this criti- 
cism goes beyond fair comment on decisions 
and disparages individual judges, thus strik- 
ing at the standing of the institution itself. 

Public confidence in this Court and in all 
courts is vital to a proper functioning of our 
system of government. This kind of criti- 
cism may be impairing that confidence, 
thereby d one of the three vital 
elements of our three-part system of gov- 
ernment, 

In fact, the Court is doing an excellent job 
‘and the great majority of lawyers are of that 
opinion. cote Ane i cael ape exten- 
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the reasoning applied by the Court. 
“But,” he declares, “it is extremely seri- 
ous that personal insults are now hurled 
at members of the Court in place of crit- 
icism directed at their decisions.” He 
states: 

Disagreement is a sure sign of intellectual 
activity—the freedom of thought which is 
essential to democracy. But when the dis~ 
agreement runs rampant in the form of ma- 
licious directed toward undermining 
and smearing the opponent, there is cause 
for freedom-loving men to become alarmed. 
For this type of attack cares little for the 
virtue of truth. 


He notes that: 

Never a decade has passed that some great 
controversial economic, political or moral is- 
sue has not been resolved. Time has proved 
many of the decisions to be not only correct 
but brilliant. Others were later seen to be 

ted or shallow and were overruled. 
But would we have it otherwise? 

Would it be better to have a board of nine 
pacifiers who would concede some basic value 
here and withhold a little justice there in 
an effort to appease, say, 90 percent of the 
public? 


Mr. Rhyne’s answer to this question is 
a@ resounding “No.” 

The job of the Supreme Court is to 
make decisions. None can be popular 
with all segments of society. Democ- 
racy dictates that there will be criticism. 
But degradation, defamation, and de- 
basement have no place in this process. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Rhyne’s excellent: article 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rrc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 19, 1959] 
Court Crirics STRIKE AT AMERICA’s VITALS 
(By Charles 8. Rhyne) 

It is possible that the public may be mis- 
led by current criticism revolving around the 
Supreme Court. Too often this criticism 
goes beyond fair comment on decisions and 
disparages individual judges, thus striking 
at the standing of the institution itself. 

Public confidence in this Court and in all 
courts is vital to a proper functioning of our 
system of government. This kind of criti- 
cism may be impairing that confidence, 
thereby destroying one of the three vital 
elements of our three-part system of govern- 
ment. 

In fact, the Court is doing an excellent 
job and the great majority of lawyers are of 
that opinion. In the past 2 years during ex- 
tensive traveling, I have talked with thou- 


THEY CAN'T TALK BACK 


Our governmental system is erected on 

, te branches: the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial. The system 
depends upon each serving as a check on the 
others. They create a balance of power as 
that absolute power to form a 
tyranny will not vest in any one branch, If 
any one of the three is weakemed or de- 
stroyed, the system is weakened or destroyed. 

Judges of our courts speak publicly only 
in the discharge of their judicial function. 


i 


| 
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*of the bar, to speak up m defense of our 
courts as an institution of government. We 
cannot be content merely to note the com- 
forting fact that an institution which has 
survived the petulance and displeasure of a 
Jefferson, a Jackson, and two Roosevelts— 
to say nothing of the tirades of lesser men— 
almost certainly has the strength and vi- 
tality to survive present attacks. 

THE FINAL SAFEGUARD 


We asa people boast of rights and liber- 
ties, but rights are as nothing without re- 
dress and protection in the courts. Chief 
Justice Marshall truly said: 

“The judicial department comes home in 
its effects to every man’s fireside; it passes 
upon his property, his reputation, his life, 
his all.” 

Whenever we stop and think, we must 
recognize that not one of our priceless free- 
doms—speech, religion, press, even criticism 
of government—would be safe without the 
final safeguard of the courts. 

Under our system, the role of the courts 
is to decide justiciable disputes between man 
and man and man and government. No bet- 
ter institution has yet been conceived of by 
the mind of man for peaceful settlement of 
such disputes. ‘Today in all civilized na- 
tions, disputes are decided in the court's 
under the rule of law, which is an applica- 
tion of reason and fairness as developed by 
the wisdom of the ages. 


HUNDREDS OF REVERSALS 


Although an aura of mystery surrounds 
our courts, they are fundamentally a hu- 
man institution. Judges are hunran beings 
subject to all the frailties of the rest of us. 
They make mistakes—constantly. Many 
hundreds of cases are reversed yearly. 

We have 50 State supreme courts, 11 Fed- 
eral courts of appeals and a much larger 
number of other State appellate courts which 
review the decisions of and reverse the er- 
rors of thousands of lower courts. The 
Supreme Court of the United States sits on 
top of this hierarchy and is required to re- 
view the alleged errors of Federal courts 
and in some cases the alleged errors of State 
courts. 

Some 1,300 cases a year are considered by 
the Supreme Court, of which about 100 are 
heard orally and decided by written opin- 
ion. The Supreme Court does not have 
complete freedom in selecting cases; it must 
consider those which litigants bring before 
it. 


The cases which percolate to the top usu- 
ally involve issues of great moment. There 
@re no easy cases in the Supreme Court. 

A PARAMOUNT FUNCTION 


To function properly, any government, any 
business, any family requires that decisions 
be made. Oftentimes decisions are wrong, 
and upon reconsideration in the light of 
experience they are changed. But without 
decisions, progress is stymied and any in- 
stitution stagnates and dies from inaction. 
So it is not as important that decisions be 
right as it is that decisions be made. 

Our system is not perfect; after thousands 
of years we are still trying to perfect our 
society. Take traffic law and traffic courts, 
for instance. If we waited until they were 
perfect before we allowed traffic to move, no 
traffic would ever move on our streets. 

So why do we expect our Supreme Court 
to be perfect? It was not designed to be 
perfect, it never has been and it never will 
be. But having said all that, I hasten to say 
that as an institution it is the closest to 
perfection yet devised by man for the type 
of function it is required to perform to keep 
ae system of Government operating prop- 

J. : 

Sir Winston Churchill has called it the 
2a judicial tribunal in the world, 
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Justices of the Supreme Court. of 
United States, and other 


Be 


human worries, prejudices, experiences, 

pers, peeves, sympathy, antipathy, compas- 

sion, sorrows, and all the other human attri- 

butes that the rest of us have. 

Some are conservative, some are liberal, 
depending upon the definitions one applies— 
and again they are no different in that re- 
spect from the rest of us. 

Yet when one stands up before the black- 
robed Justices of the Supreme Court, he 
would be inhuman if he did not feel a sense 
of almost awe. I have appeared in many 
courts and before hundreds of audiences, yet 
I still almost lost my tongue as I face the 
Supreme Court. When these very human 
judges meet as a tribunal, they meet in an 
atmosphere of greatness. 

Lawyers vigorously argue both sides of 
every case in the Supreme Court. So close 
are many questions that the Justices split 
over the decisions. Sometimes they divide 
five to four. Again I-insist that it is more 
important that we get a decision than that 
it be one which 100 percent or even 90 per- 
cent or 50 percent of our people agree is cor- 
rect. 

We are going through a period of transi- 
tion. No matter how decided, the segrega- 
tion cases and the internal-security cases 
would offend the views and sensibilities of 
some of our people. Yet these decisions 
must be made or our system breaks down. 

Few people could be in more disagreement 
with a decision than Abraham Lincoln was 
with that returning Dred Scott to slavery. 
His advice on that occasion should be pon- 
dered by us all: 

“We know the Court that made it has often 
overruled its own decisions and we shall do 
what we can to have it overrule this. We 
offer no resistance to it.” 

That was the position of a man willing to 
shelve his personal disappointment rather 
than lead an attack, as he said, against “our 
whole Republican system of government—a 
blow which if successful would place all our 
rights and liberties at the mercy of passion, 
anarchy, and violence.” 

This must be the position of our legal pro- 
fession and the public. s We may state why 
we believe particular decisions to be erro- 
neous. We may endeavor to have them over- 
ruled. But we must not disparage the sta- 
tus of our courts as an institution of gov- 
ernment by blanket attacks upon the courts, 
or even a particular court. 

Thus, it is not at all disturbing that large 
numbers of intelligent persons should dis- 
agree with the legal reasoning of the Court, 
the authorities cited, or lack of them, or the 
ultimate decision. But it is extremely se- 

‘rious that personal insults are now hurled 
at members of the Court in place of criticism 
directed at their decisions. 


Disagreement is a sure sign of intellectual 
activity—the freedom of thought which is 
essential to democracy. But when the dis- 

ent runs rampant in the form of 
malicious charges directed toward under- 
mining and smearing the opponent, there is 
cause for freedom-loving men to become 
alarmed. For this type of attack cares little 
for the virtue of truth. 

In the decisions of the Supreme Court, one 
ean trace most of the significant social, po- 
litical and economic trends and develop- 
ments of our Nation, 


-conflict between 
Constitution must be resolyed in favor of 
the Constitution, the supreme 

land, Although this declaration was actu- 
ally mere dictum, it was widely accepted as 
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controlling on the power of the Court to 
rule on the validity of Federal statutes. 

lashed out at the language of 
the opinion. Many eminent men, among 
them President Jefferson, were extremely 
critical. They took the position that each 
branch of the Government had the exclusive 
power to pass on its own authority. Ra- 
tional grounds were advanced for this argu- 
ment. 

Certainly many persons must have con- 
sidered the decision to be a violent misuse of 
judicial authority. Yet now we look upon 
Marbury v. Madison as the very cornerstone 
of constitutional law. Without this review 
of the constitutionality of Federal legisla- 
tion, the basic rights and freedoms we prize 
would be unprotected. The “gross usurpa- 
tion of 1803” is the “genius of John Mar- 
shall” today. 

Never a decade has passed that some great 
controversial economic, political, or moral 
issue has not been resolved. Time has proved 
many of the decisions to be not only correct 
but brilliant. Others were later seen to be 
shortsighted or shallow and were overruled. 
But would we have it otherwise? 

Would it be better to have a board of nine 
pacifiers who would concede some basic 
value here and withhold a little justice there 
is an effort to appease, say, 90 percent of the 
public? 

There is certainly nothing wrong with re- 
sponsible criticism of judicial decisions. 
Many great advances in our jurisprudence 
have stemmed from such reasoned criticism 
by lawyers and scholars. As Justice David 
Brewer said in 1898: 

“It is a mistake to suppose that the 
Supreme Court is either honored or helped 
by being spoken of as beyond criticism.” 

But there is a vast difference between 
criticism stemming from constructive anal- 
ysis of particular decjsions and the uni- 
formed, misleading statements and insults 
which are sometimes hurled currently. 





The Kind of Slap That Is Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
newspapers of the country continue to 
call editorially for the correction of Su- 
preme Court decisions which thwart the 
intent of Congress and the best interest 
of the Nation. In doing so, they not only 
refiect the desires of the people of the 
United States but emphasize the problem 
to those who are not fully informed on 
their loss of rights through court action. 
Such an editorial, and a very able one 
at that, entitled, “The Kind of Slap That 
Is Needed,” appeared’ in the State, a 





The House, after a few hours of bitter de- 
has again voted its disapproval of the 
behavior of the Supreme Court. 

The Congressmen voted 262 to 138 to cor- 
rect a situation growing out of the Supreme 
Court’s action in the Mallory case. The 
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court freed , under a death sentence 
in a District of Columbia court after con- 
fessing to criminal assault, because there had 
been a few hours delay in his arraignment 
following arrest. 

The bill passed by the House would re- 
verse the effect of this ruling, and allow use 
of confessions obtained under similar condi- 
tions—i.e,, confessions could not be thrown 
out because of a few hours delay between 
arrest and arraignment. 

Senators will now have an opportunity to 
help correct a situation which amazed and 
appalled judges and lawyers throughout the 
country. Liberals are, of course, crying about 
this as a threat to civil liberties—neglecting 
the fact that Mallory has been in trouble 
repeatedly since his release. It seems he has 
been disturbing the civil rights and liberties 
of several people. 

It is hoped the Senate will follow the lead 
of the House and act affirmatively. The 
Court needs to be put back into its constitu- 
tional place. 





Tribute to the Composer, Ernest Bloch 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the great and gifted composers 
of our era was the late Ernest Bloch, 
who died last week in Portland, Oreg. 
Oregon was his adopted State, and he 
loved its majestic seacoast, where he 
planted his flowers and was inspired by 
the foaming Pacific. On July 19, 1959, 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
paid eloquent tribute to this talented 
man, I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial, entitled “Ernest Bloch,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, July 19, 1959} 
ERNEST BLOCH 

The death of Ernest Bloch reminds us 
again how rich in song this era has been, 
whatever its failings in so many other re- 
spects. No century which has seen such 
major figures as Stravinsky, Bartok, Pro- 
kofiev, Schoenberg, Strauss, and Sibelius—to 
name a few—need apulogize for the quality 
of its music. Mr. Bloch, who died on 
Wednesday at 79, was not only an important 
composer, but a creator whose works re- 
flected many of the prevailing musical ,cur- 
rents of his time. Although he remained 
aloof from musical fads and cliques, his 
works based on Jewish liturgy sprang from 
the same quest for ethnic and nationalistic 
melody as did the Hungarian music of 
Bartok. 5 

Like Sibelius and Strauss, Ernest Bloch 
could compose works of post-Wagnerian 
lushness, such as “Schelomo,” his much- 


revived interest in 18th century music that 
animates so much of Stravinsky’s work. He 
was at home with the dissonant and experi- 
mental, and his pupils included such major 
talents as Roger Sessions, 

Thompson, and Douglas Moore. 

The Swiss-born composer spent much o 
his life here, and although only the future 
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can take full measure of his 
this country was assuredly the richer for 
presence and the world will be poorer for bie 
loss. 


we ap 





The Summit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
question of a summit conference is much 
in the minds of the public of this coun- 
try and indeed all the countries of the 
world at the present time. Much has 
been said both pro and con concerning 
such a conference. A most provocative 
article entitled “The Summit,” written 
by Gen. Charles A. Willoughby appeared 
in the July issue of the American Mer- 
cury. While I do not agree with all that 
General Willoughby has said in this ar- 
ticle, I do feel that it is such an interest- 
ing article that it should be widely read 
and studied by the Members of Congress 
and the American public. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 





THe SUMMIT 
(By Gen. Charles A. Willoughby) 


PART I. A DEMILITARIZED MID-EUROPEAN BUFFER 
ZONE 


Khrushchev’s drive for a summit meeting 
has succeeded, with Macmillan acting as the 
honest broker. Russian declarations, how- 
ever, show no palpable concessions—indeed, 
they were more conciliatory in 1952. 

The intrinsic value of summit meetings 
can be ascertained by simple, histqrical rec- 
oliections. In the last 25 years, the United 
States has had 3,400 meetings with the 
Communists, including Teheran, Yalta, Pots- 
dam, Panmunjom, and Geneva. The nego- 
tiators spoke 106 million words (about 700 
volumes in print). These talkfests led to 
52 mafor agreements—and Soviet Russia has 
broken 50 of them. It is almost boring to 
quote Lenin: “Promises are like piecrusts— 
made to be broken.” 

The Communist philosophy of diplomatic 
negotiations was stated in 1931 by Dmitri 
Manuitiski who, at one time, presided over 
the U.N. Security Council—telitale index of 
the quality of that overrated body. Manuil- 
eki’s timetable is interesting: “War to the 
hilt between communism and capitalism is 
inevitable. Today, we are not strong 
enough. Our time will come in 20 or 30 
years (i.e., in 1951 or in 1961). The bour- 
geoisie will have to be put to sleep. So we 
will launch the most 5) ar peace move- 
ment on record. The capitalists, stupid and 
Gecadent, will rejoice to cooperate in their 
own destruction. They will leap at another 
chance to be friends.” We suppose this cold- 
bieoded forecast has escaped men like 
Cyrus Eaton and his Pugwash coterie of 
tax-exempt brainwashers. 

The Russians precipitated the Berlin. crisis 
for well-known, well-defined objectives in 


liant ; conversely, a study of cause 
and effect for a crit- 
ical situation almost entirely on the West: 
(1) panicky in 1945 while 
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Hance on s supposedly exclusive deterrent; 
(3) failure of Western Europe to maintain 
even peacetime armaments; (4) silence of 
NATO commanders on a visibly weakening 
shield. 

Against this background of military fum- 
bling, the Russians seek to retain the loot 
acquired with the help of Hitler, plus the 
loot handed over to them at Yalta and 
Potsdam. They want acceptance of the 
status quo at the highest level—the summit. 
Behind this acquiescence, the Russians an- 
ticipate even more important gains: the re- 
sulting collapse of resistance by captive 
millions whose only hope has been the West. 

The smiling farce of hobnobbing with the 
Kremlin, as at Geneva, reverberates from 
Warsaw to Sinkiang. England, which pre- 
cipitated World War II over the Polish cor- 
ridor (loot of Versailles), acquiesced in the 
Russian seizure of eastern Poland. Russia, 
in turn, assuaged the Poles by throwing them 
the consolation of East Germany from the 
Oder-Neisse line. 

The Czechs went unchallenged in the 
brutal expulsion of 3 million Sudeten Ger- 
mans in 1948 and the confiscation of every 
stick and stone of Sudeten properties. Poles 
and Czechs are proposed as members of the 
meetings. The division of Germany (and of 
Korea) is expected to be legalized and be- 
come permanent. 

The summit is expected to devise some 
sort of face-saving formula. Fantastic as 
the cynical conditions of the Kremlin appear, 
there is plenty of support for them by the 
habitual appeasers in New York, Washing- 
ton, London, and even in Bonn; viz: Ger- 
many: Carlo Schmidt, Debates in the Bun- 
destag; “Disengagement”; England: Denis 
Healey, Labor Party, “European Neutral 
Belt”; United States: Professor Brecht in 
American Political Science Review, “Cordon 
Sanitaire.” 

There were other proposals by the Belgian 
Van Zeeland, the British Eden and Liddell 
Hart, the American Kennan, the Hungarian 
refugee Auer, and others. Their proposals 
are variations of the same theme—the for- 
mation of a mid-European buffer zone, a 
neutralized central Europe. Macmillan has 
carried this scheme (among other proposals) 
to Washington. These proposals are based 
on the naive theory that current interna- 
tional tensions can be relaxed by reciprocal 
disarmament (disengagement) along a 
mid-European corridor or buffer-zone. The 
fallacy lies in ignoring the fact that these 
tensions have been largely generated by the 
Russians, themselves. 

These proposals, dating back to the 1950’s, 
are a repetition of the “cordon sanitaire” 
which the ebullient victors of Versailles at- 
tempted to build around Bolshevik Russia— 
except that the Russians have developed this 
time a sort of satellite “cordon” in reverse. 

The Kremlin often picks up gems of West- 
ern thought and improves upon them. The 
Russian variant involves the neutralization 
of Germany; i.e., Germany’s eventual with- 
drawal from the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and the perpetuation of a divided 
Germany (and a divided Korea). We expect 
some sort of package “deal,” along similar 
lines, in the forthcoming summit delibera- 
tions. 

Over recent years, there have been four 
or five proposals for a demilitarized mid- 
European zone, viz; the Pfieiderer plan 1952, 
Map 1: the first Eden plan, 1955, map 2; the 
second Eden plan, 1955, map 3; the Bul 
1956, map 4; the Rapacki plan, 1957, 
- and 5. [Maps not printed in the 


At first eee these plans appear decep- 
tively alike, which normally would afford a 
eae ee diplomatic action. How- 
, there are critical differences—in the 
“itnn-@8 Gupeneure” or “basis” and in the 
width of the zone. Eden and Pfieiderer 
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(maps 1 and 2) [not printed in the Rrecorp] 
initially fixed the “basis” along the current 
provisional Potsdam division between West 
and East Germany. 

Eden and General Heusinger (speaking for 
Adenauer) then proposed a modified “basis” 
(map 3) {not printed in the Recorp], the 
prewar German-Polish border, on the as- 
sumption that the eventual reunification of 
Germany would be within the old German 
borders. Somehow, the Oder-Neisse line crept 
into this scheme and raised a specter that 
has haunted the West ever since—and may 
become the single, crucial issue of the sum- 
mit meeting. That line spells the occupa- 
tion and retention, under Pelish control, of 
a substantial area of East Germany, terri- 
tory in German hands for centuries. 

The width of the proposed zones became a 
factor of immediate tactical significance: it 
varied from 150-800 miles initially, which 
was a concession to conventional, obsoles- 
cent infantry but rather pointless with jet- 
propelled aviation or mid-range ballistic mis- 
siles. Then Bulganin came up with some- 
thing rather startling. He enlarged the dis- 
engagement zone to 1,000 miles. 

The buffer zone proposals were initially in- 
tramural and intergovernmental but they 
were tossed around violently by the tides of 
public opinion. The fellow-traveling scien- 
tists moved in to flash the specter of nuclear 
fallout, carefully masking the fact that Rus- 
sia was exploding the “‘dirtiest’”” bombs in the 
world. It was inescapable that the West 
would come to grips with the problem since 
they are directly under the Russian guns. 

More exposed than any other nation, Ger- 
man authorities were quoted: “It is possible 
that a demilitarized zone in central Europe 
will again be presented to the interested 
powers. Indeed, it has been under study 
(by Germany) since 1953." This was a ref- 


’ erence to General Heusinger’s views. 


The German studies were predicated unti- 
formly on the prewar frontiers of a reunited 
Germany. The zone ran from the North 
Sea to the Adriatic. It was linked to a 
favorite theme of Adenauer, the European 
Defense Comminity (EDC) a fairly practical 
inter-European security system. EDC was 
promptly torpedoed by Mendes-France with 
the assistance of the solid voting bloc of 
the French Communist Party. Europe lost 
valuable years of potential preparedness 
through that maneuver. 

Rapacki, the Polish Foreign Minister (un- 
der instructions from Moscow) expanded on 
Bulganin with a neutralization plan of his 
own that would pull interior countries from 
both the Warsaw and NATO pacts, suggest- 
ing vaguely a “neutral third force,” wedged 
between Russia and the West, atom free and 
with a progressive thinning out of con- 
ventional forces. 


PART II, NATO AND A MID-EUROPEAN BUFFER 
ZONE 


We have traced certain proposals for a 
mid-European buffer zone from Pfieiderer 
(1952) to Bulganin-Rapacki (1956-57); 
hence, the Berlin crisis did not precipitate 
an unknown dilemma. It has-been in the 
making for a long time; it is covered by a 
phony label, “disengagement”; and it runs 
through the evasive verbiage of the current 
Washington conferences. 

The tongue-in-check quality of the Bul- 
ganin proposals would disengage (i.e. de- 
militarize) all of Germany, the Benelux 
countries and almost half of France. It 
would push Snenen? the present Ameri- 
can garrisons in Germany to a line roughly 
west of Paris (where they are probably not 
wanted) while leaving the bulk of Russian 


Poland with normal Russian border garri- 
sons stationed in the Minsk-Pinsk-Kiev tri- 
a ready to march, with 50 to 60 divi- 
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It could be argued that the displaced divi- 
sions of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion are free to countermarch from new gar- 
risons in Western Europe or wherever ulti- 
mate buffer zones are permitted by the Rus- 
sians. The catch is that we will have to 
accept abandonment of the enormously cost- 
ly American installations in Germany—air- 
fields, barracks, depots and warehouses—that 
have been built since 1945 at a cost running 
into billions of dollars. 

The real purpose in all Russian propos- 
als—indeed the essence of their calculated 
foreign policy, is the ultimate retention of 
their war loot since 1939, the Baltic coun- 
tries, a mutilated Poland, a divided Germany 
etc. They demand the acceptance of the 
status quo. They seek the legalization of 
tht. Potsdam territorial crimes (equally 
chargeable to the Allies) in a form of politi- 
cal genocide that drove millions from their 
homes and properties, which had been in 
their possession for centuries, This is the 
“cancer” of Europe, from which it has ailed 
since Versailles (1918), and American inter- 
vention in Europe created the conditions 
for the bacteria to flourish. 

Disengagement and demilitarized buffer 
zones are no remedy. They are a psycho- 
logical hoax, a military-political sham. They 
would separate the contending forces by a 
few hundred miles—a matter of 3 or 4 truck- 
days for motorized and armored units, a 
matter of minutes for midrange ballistic 
missiles from present Russian and Czech 
bases (the threat of which urged Macmillan 
on his road to appeasement), a matter of 
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hours for a a thorough raking-over of jet- 
propelled aircraft. General De Gaulle has 
commented wryly on schemes of disengage- 
ment in the era of intercontinental missiles, 
“that he would not be satisfied until the 
Russians disengaged as far eastward as the 
Urals.” 


We accept, of course, the fact that retalia- 
tory action is still possible for the West 
through the highly efficient SAC and that 
@ balance of nuclear terror is still within 
our hands—and will be for some time to 
come. But what an index of statesmanship, 
after expenditures of $50 billion on mutual 
security and am annual budget of around 
$70 billion. The cynical, hardheaded Rus- 
sians naturally count on the humanitarian 
feelings of America to prevent or delay the 
nuclear destruction of French, British or 
German areas, though the Russian satellites 
in Warsaw, Prague and Budapest will be 
equally vulnerable. 

While it is too late to cry over spilled milk, 
as regards the immediacy of the Berlin ulti- 
matum, the weakness of NATO in conven- 
tional armies ought to be exposed relent- 
lessly and something done about it, instead 
of the one-shot gamble on nuclear deter- 
rents. We have said before that the balance 
of nuclear terror must be paralleled by an 
appropriate balance of conventional forces 
with special emphasis on the crucial front: 
Denmark-Switzerland. The weakness of the 
NATO shield is a constant bait for the Rus- 
sians to get tough. The story is plain to see 
in a comparison of military performance, 
over the years, viz: 


The weakening shield of NATO 
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The column, 1928, is significant as a yard- 
stick of normal military capacity, the prod- 
uct of European annual conscription oper- 
ating without American foreign aid. Em- 
phasis is on the countries immediately ad- 
jacent to the crucial NATO front: Denmark- 
Berlin-Switzerland (see map 5) [not printed 
in the Recorp], the front where basic issues 
may force actual fighting—not the spurious 
fronts of an evasive neutralism, as in India, 
Yugoslavia or Indonesia. There are certain 
collateral factors that have a bearing on this 
historical tabulation, listed under “remarks” 
viz: 

1, The heart of Benelux is the Nether- 
lands. This faithful wartime Ally has been 
dispossessed from Indonesia (1948) and is 
still plagued with wholesale confiscation of 
private properties (1959). The instrument 
of expropriation was developed by the United 
Nations, the United States collaborating 
(1947). The Communist parallel is found in 
the barbarous expulsion of 3 million Su- 
deten Germans from Czechoslovakia (1948). 

2. Since 1945, the American contingents 
have beén the mainstay of NATO conven- 
tional defenses along the decisive front: 
Denmark-Berlin-Switzerland. Casual men- 
tion should be made of the presence of 
100,000 women and children, dependents of 
these armed forces. They ought to be with- 


a situation is the result of World 
ar I and II, largely brought about by 
British diplomatic maneuvers and intrigues; 
they triggered World War I through the cre- 


ation of the Entente Cordinale; they pre- 
cipitated World War II by backing the Poles 
on the Corridor, a creation of Versailles, 
1918. 

4. Prance has been compelled to withdraw 
her best divisions for employment in Al- 
giers—a war largely engineered by Russia, 
utilizing Mediterranean stooges like Nasser of 
Egypt. 


5. Germany has increased her NATO con- 
tributions from zero to currently 7 di- 
visions and will increase to 12 divisions. 
Currently the New York brainwashers are 
distributing anti-German literary and the- 
atrical material dating back to the Hitler 
period.) — 

6. NATO commanders Ridgeway, Eisen- 
hower, Gruenther, and Norstad have made 
successive estimates of required strength 
to balance the visibly growing Russian 
forces. They considered 90 divisions neces- 
sary in 1950, about what the Europeans 
turned out in 1928; thereafter, they scaled 
down their estimates to 65, 45—and now 
30—divisions, though the Russian threat is 
no less in 1959 than it was in 1949. Until 
recently, —t due to increased German 
contributions, NATO never produced more 
than 18 conventional divisions in central 
Europe at a cumulative aggregate cost (for- 
aid-mutual security) of approximately 
$14 billion, or $770 million annually; this 
to a wnit cost per division of $77 
ea each . In the Mediterranean 

security less expensive: 
Greece, Turkey, Italy and Spain have turned 
division for $12.8 million of annual 
aid; Korea and Formosa have cut 
to $8.7 million per division. 
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7. Russia, the archenemy, the scourge 
of the West, uniformly maintains superior 
conventional strength. On the crucial NATO 
front, the Russians maintain 22 divisions 
(East Germany); 8 divisions (Poland); 25 
divisions in the Minsk-Pinsk-Kiev triangle. 
Satellite divisions like the Czechs (12 armor 
divisions) are ,considered reliable; indeed, 
this showpiece of Wilsonian ‘diplomacy 
(1918) has turned into the most rabid Com- 
munist (sic) of them all. The East Ger- 
man Vo-Pos (10 divisions) are probably un- 
certain. Nevertheless, Russia has the poten- 
tial of 55 to 75 ready divisions, challenging 
21 NATO units in a ratio of $ to 1, a ratio 
considered technically sufficient for a Blitz 
offensive. These facts have induced Eisen- 
hower finally to admit (1959) that ground 
forces are inadequate. He must have known 
the obvious as early as 1950 while he was 
still NATO commander; it was an inescapable 
development coincidental with the Russians’ 
obtaining our nuclear secrets through a 
British-American-Canadian spy ring. 

8. The Russian standing Army, on the 
conscript pattern, is reported at 175 divi- 
sions; it could be stronger. Annual reserves 
are available to double the current figure 
within 30 to 60 days. In a central geo- 
graphical setting, Russia can reinforce any 
specific front, from Turkey to North Korea, 
from the Baltic to the Persian Gulf. It 
should be remembered that Mongolian units 
appeared in the Hungarian crisis. In the 
wake of that crisis, Russian reinforcements 
came in via Czechoslovakia: five Soviet di- 
visions remained there for some time: one 
armored division, in Moravia, two armed di- 
visions, and two in Slovakia. 

These valid considerations have been 
brushed aside for years in a myopic reliance 
on the exclusive deterrent, the nuclear 
bomb, airborne or missile-carried. Today, 
the Russians are at least equivalent (if not 
superior) in nuolear armament, deterrent or 
retaliatory. Where do we go from here? 

In the NATO palaver in Washington, it is 
blandly assumed that the Russians will not 
use their deterrent. Are we to credit 
Khrushchey with a greater moral or hu- 
manitarian sense than Truman who did not 
hesitate, in his day, to launch this satanic 
weapon—and tipped his hand prematurely? 

Can NATO afford to fight? 





A One-Way Street 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following editorial from 
the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee of July 7, 
1959, entitled “One-Way Street.” 

This editorial, in my view, is a timely 
and pointed reminder that the Russian 
propaganda mills are continually at 





‘ work seeking advantage over the Western 


democracies, and particularly the United 
States, in every field of human endeavor. 
The cultural exchange of ideas is cur- 
rently one of Khrushchev’s favorite pub- 
licity vehicles. 
Like Soviet trade, Soviet culture can 
a and is, — on at will for political 
This is something the Vice 
President and other visiting American 
officials might well remember during 
their upcoming visit to Russia’s national 
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exhibit, which will epen in Moscow 
July 25. 
The editorial follows: 
A One-Way Srreet 


While President Dwight D. Eisenhower was 
on hand to pay his respects to the Russian 
Cultural and Scientific Exhibition the Rus- 
sian press is rolling out a dirty rug of half 
truth and falsehoods to herald the American 
National Exhibition which will open in Mos- 
cow July 25. 

Russia’s newspapers have been going all 
out to vilify the United States with accounts 
of unemployed queued up waiting for hand- 
outs. Russians are being told only the Amer- 
ican rich can get higher education. And 
Russia’s Pravda leaped upon an Associated 
Press picture showing a desolate woman, babe 
in arms, and four bedraggled children stand- 
ing in front of a striking Kentucky coal 
miner’s pathetic shack. 

The dregs of American life have been 
scavenged in an obvious effort to convince 
the Russian people that America’s $5 million 
exhibit is a gross counterfeit of life in this 
Nation. Obviously this sort of thing is a 
travesty of the cultural exchange idea to 
which Russian Boss Nikita Khrushchev has 
given ardent lipservice. 

Some may say the United States should 
be careful about displaying its seamy side. 
But therein lies its strength. So long as 
there is a shack left in which Americans live 
it should be a fair subject for the American 
press. And it should continue to be until 
all of them are eradicated. 

It is too bad Pravda does not picture the 
crowded homes of Moscow and the forced 
labor and secret police methods of Russia. 





What's Right With Railroad Labor? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an address 
which I delivered on July 20, 1959, at 
the 37th convention of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, 
in St. Paul, Minn., be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Wrat’s Ricur WiTH Rariroap Labor? 
(By Senator Husert H. Humpurey, Democrat, 

Minnesota, at the 37th Convention of the 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & En- 

ginemen, St. Paul, Minn., Monday, July 20, 

1959) 

A little less than a month ago, I spoke in 
the U.S. Senate on “What's Right with Amer- 
ican Labor?”’. Some of you have been kind 
enough to express your hearty approval of 
that speech and to tell me that you thought 
it had been helpful to the cause of the Amer- 
ican labor movement. 

I hope that has been the case. What helps 
the American labor movement helps not only 
organized labor but all Americans—farmers, 

workers, even business itself. 

As I told the Senate, I am proud to be con- 
of labor. I am proud of my 
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It is too easy to forget, when headlines in 
the press are focused on the doings of the 
small number of corrupt elements which 
have wormed into certain parts of the labor 
movement, that the friends of labor are, 
after all, the overwhelming majority of the 
American people, who know that a strong 
and honest labor movement is an essential 
part of a democratic society. 

I was prompted to make my Senate speech 
because for 2 years now we have been hear- 
ing a great deal about what’s wrong with the 
American labor movement. It is in the na- 
ture of news that it singles out, and thus 
overemphasizes, the negative and the sensa- 
tional. 

But I strongly believe that the public 
should also have the full story of the Ameri- 
can labor movement, and not merely that of 
@ small group of gangsters and racketeers. 
And so I undertook to try to describe the 
positive side of American labor by pointing 
out what decent, honest, devoted trade un- 
ionists are doing day by day for their fellow 
workers, their communities, and their coun- 
try, as well as for the cause of freedom 
throughout the world. _ 

Today, I want to narrow my topic just a 
bit. I want to discuss briefly with you 
“What's Right with Railroad Labor?” I am 
prompted to select this topic because I am 
fully aware that, over the last year, the rail- 
road workers of this Nation have been made 
the target for one of the most unfounded 
and expensive propaganda attacks that the 
“perfume and soap” boys of Madison Avenue 
have ever launched against any part of the 
American labor movement. 

All of you in this room know—because your 
union is a primary target of that attack— 
that I am referring to the campaign to pic- 
ture railroad labor as greatly overpaid and 
unproductive “featherbedding.”’ 

Well, what’s the real truth behind this 
propaganda campaign? 

The real truth is contained in official 
Government figures—figures which show that 
despite the fastest-rising productivity in 
America, railroad wages have lagged behind 
those in other industries. 

Now, of course, this is by no means the 
complete picture about railroad union work 
rules. I am happy to note that in his open- 
ing remarks to this convention, President 
Gilbert declared that in your forthcoming 
negotiations with the railroads your work 
rules must be revised and modernized to re- 
flect the locomotive firemen’s current con- 
tribution to, the industry. 

That is a positive approach, and it puts 
the subject of work rules where it properly 
belongs—in the arena of collective bargain- 
ing, where experience has shown reasonable 
men of good will can always work out the 
fairest and most mutually satisfactory 
arrangements. 

I must confess that I have been some- 
what dumbfounded that the railroad man- 
agements today should be proposing that a 
Presidential Commission should settle this 
matter. 


For railroad management to call upon the 
Government to step in to settle an issue, 
even before any honest effort has been made 
to reach an agreement at the bargaining 
table is somewhat mystifying to me. It is 
completely at variance with all the protesta- 
tions of the railroad industry against Gov- 
ernment interference and meddling in its 
affairs. 

In any event, millions of dollars have been 
spent in an effort to convince the public 
that railroad workers deserve the reproach- 
ful epithet of “featherbedders.” Well, as far 
as I'm concerned, if there are any feathers 
connected with railroading today, they’re the 
horsefeathers in this campaign against labor. 

So the first thing I want to say about what 
is right about railroad labor is that it has 
been responsible labor, realizing that its own 
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advances can be made only with the advance 
of the railroad industry and our Nation it- 
self. ; 
This is in the tradition of the American 
labor movement as a whole, but responsi- 
bility has been particularly a dominant char- 
acteristic of the railroad unions and their 
leaders. This is obvious when you examine 
the history of railroad labor and note its 
readiness to bind itself to a complex legal 
procedure of Government mediation before 
it can exercise labor’s sacred right to strike. 
The Railway Labor Act, which your unions 
helped to draft, has been pointed to by 
many experts in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations as one of our most enlight- 
ened labor laws. 

Unquestionably, this law imposes a great 
deal of self-restraint upon your actions 
when labor disputes arise, and it is a real 
tribute to railroad labor that it has recog- 
nized its peculiar responsibilities as servants 
of the Nation’s transportation needs and 
has abided by this law and its admittedly 
cumbersome delays. 

The second thing I want to say about what 
is right with railroad labor and that is that’ 
it has proved itself today to be probably the 
most productive of any group of workers in 
the world. Its gains in productivity in re- 
cent years have outstripped those of the 
workers in any other industry. 

That’s what official figures of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics tell us, and I might add 
that those figures were supplied to the Bu- 
reau by railroad management itself. 

Actually, the output of railroad workers 
has been increasing at a rate approximately 
twice as fast as that of the entire nonagri- 
cultural part of the American economy. 
That’s some “featherbedding,” let me tell 
you. Railroad workers in this respect surely 
have set an example which management 
should hold up as a goal for the workers of 
all other industries. 

Still another thing that railroad labor can 
be proud of is the unceasing fight it is wag- 
ing to keep our railroad transportation sys- 
tem strong in order that it will always be 
ready to meet the national defense, as well 
as peacetime, needs of the Nation. 

In this respect, railroad labor has ex- 
hibited enlightened self-interest at its best, 
for I have noted that on several occasions 
the railroad unions took their stand in sup- 
port of management-sponsored legislation 
even though management, at the same time, 
was bitterly opposing legislative measures 
sought by the brotherhoods for the benefit of 
railroad employees. 

In the present session of Congress, I have 
been particularly impressed by the efforts 
of the railroad legislative representatives to 
secure the enactment of measures designed 
to relieve the current freight car shortage, 
as well as their efforts to protect the public 
from the unjustified abandonment of pas- 
senger train service. 

I am sorry to.say that many railroads have 
taken advantage of the new law enacted 
last year which permits them to terminate 
passenger service virtually whenever they 
like. One Federal judge has called this law 
a& strange dismaying law since it places in 
the hands of the railroads themselves the 
right to determine the extent to which they 
will serve the public by providing passenger 
train service. 

Now, please don’t misunderstand me. I 
regard myself also as a friend of the railroad 
industry, and I acknowledge that I voted for 
the Transportation Act of 1958 which was 
intended to help the railroads and make 
them stronger. 

But such a situation as I have just de- 
scribed in regard to the elimination of pas- 
senger trains is clearly intolerable. To rec- 
tify this situation, a bipartisan group of 
Senators has introduced a bill which would 
again protect the public by requiring the 
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railroads, before they could take off trains, 
to prove that there no longer was a genuine 
need for these trains they propose to elimi- 
nate. I want you to know this measure has 
my wholehearted support. 

Another thing that is right about railroad 


_labor is its concern about railroad safety and 


its determination to do all in its power to 
halt the steady rise in railroad accidents. 

Almost from the very ning of the 
railroads, rail management to have 
been afflicted with a peculiar blindness in 
regard to accidents. I am sorry to say that 
the efforts of the Railway Labor Executive 
Association to establish a joint labor-man- 
agement committee on safety were turned 
down by railroad management. It seems to 
me that by this action the railroads clearly 
are inviting Congress to enact new laws to 
force them to meet their obligations in this 
regard. 

I am happy to see that the railroad unions, 
recognizing their responsibility in this area, 
have not been deterred by management’s 
indifference on this issue and have set up 4 
Committee on Safety in the RLEA. 

I believe in this objective, and I will 
support the railroad safety measures which 
are endorsed by railroad labor. They are 
necessary in the public’s, as well as the 
workers’, interests. : 

Before I leave this subject of safety, I 
want to comment about one of the railroads’ 
featherbedding charges which concerns the 
members of this orgnization directly. I 
refer, of course, to the claim by railroad 
management that firemen who tend fires no 
longer are necessary on modern, high-pow- 
ered diesel locomotives. 

What management is doing is to exploit 
and misuse a label that is not well suited 
to medern day railroading, in an effort to 
make the public believe it’s the men and 
not the label who are outdated. 

Admittedly, the locomative fireman, today, 
tends no fires. A better way of describing 
them would be to call them skilled diesel 
helpers—or, to use a term the public under- 
stands—a sort of copilot. In a sense, the 
fireman is another set of eyes and ears for 
the engineer. His duties are those of safety 
lookout, assistance and trainee to the engi- 
neer, and supervisor of the production of 
power. In performing each of these func- 
tions the fireman still remains one of the 
most valuable safety elements available to 
the railroads. 

Hardly a week passes but what the news- 
papers report how some accident has been 
averted because a locomotive fireman, as 
copilot, has spotted some danger ahead not 
seen by the engineer from his vantage point 
on the other side of the cab, and has 
brought the train to a halt to avert calamity. 
Locomotive firemen, sitting on the left side 
of the cab and calling out wayside signals 
and speed zones, spotting obstructions on 
the track or hot journal boxes and other 
dangerous conditions, are literally one-half 
of the vision that guides and directs the 
movement of mile-long trains hurtling at 
ever-increasing speeds through the blackness 
of night or the blind spots caused by track 
curvature and grade throughout 24 hours a 
day. 

Is such a man needed? Well, I suggest 
that every person in America be asked this 
question: How would you like to ride on an 
airplane today without a copilot? How 
would you like to ride a train, knowing 
that because the fireman had been elimi- 
nated, every time it swung around a curve 
to the left at speeds of 60 to 100 miles an 
hour it was going around that curve abso- 
lutely blind? ‘The fact is that the airlines 


~ are now adding still a third man to insure 


greater safety. * 
And TI needn’t remind you that the num- 
ber of lives at stake on a train is many 


times that on an airplane. : 
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I want to assure you that so long as I am 
in the Senate I will do everything in my 
power to see that a copilot is maintained in 
the cab of locomotive in order that 
the public—and the railroad companies as 
well—will have the protection they deserve. 

Finally, and in summary, what is right 
about railroad labor is that it has a strong 
solidarity, with the rest of the American 
labor movement and typifies the best of all 
the things I have said about organized labor 
as a whole. 

Because from the outset railroad workers 
were able to organize strong and responsible 
unions in their industry well in advance of 
the workers in most other forms of employ- 
ment, the railroad brotherhoods have been 
able to contribute strong leadership and 
significant aid to other workers in build- 
ing the labor movement as a whole. 

Fortunately, from the very beginning, the 
leaders of railroad labor have been men of 
integrity, and railroad labor organizations 
have always been clean organizations. To- 
day, after nearly 2 years of the searching in- 
vestigation of American labor organizations, 
not a trace of corruption has been found in 
any of the 23 standard railroad labor organi- 
zations affiliated with the RLEA. Even rail- 
road management, despite its other attacks 
upon your unions, has had to acknowledge 
publicly that this is the case. 

Railroad labor is clean, because railroad 
workers have built strong, democratic 
organizations, and they are determined to 
keep them that way. 

Because the railroad unions were built 
and run to reflect the democratic faith of 
the railroad men and women who comprise 
them, they typify all that is right about 
American labor. So if I were to tell you all 
that is right about railroad labor, I would 
have to also repeat all the things I said in 
my June 24 speech in the Senate. 

Time will not permit such repetition. 
But everything I said about the great con- 
tribution to our society of trade unions can 
be said with underscoring when it is ap- 
plied to railroad labor unions like your own. 
You have not only brought dignity and 
security to workers in your industry, but 
you have fought for the general welfare of 
all Americans, to aid small business and 
farmers, to promote civil liberties, to ad- 
vance the interests of all of our citizens. 

You have joined the international labor 
movement in exerting a constructive demo- 
cratic influence upon workers in other 
lands. Through the participation of the 
RLEA in the International Transport 
Workers Federation, you have helped extend 
the benefits of democratic trade unionism 
to workers in the transportation industry 
throughout the world, and in doing so you 
have done as much as any segment of the 
American labor movement to stem the tide 
of Communist tyranny and aggression. 

What's right about railroad labor is that 
it is enlisted in a cause which is right, and 
it. is fighting for that cause in the right 
way—the democratic way. That’s about the 
highest tribute I know that can be paid to 
any man or group of men. 





Farm Products in International Economic 
Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 
IN THE ileal Gt hee care STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the In- 
Economic Policy Association 
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held a panel discussion on Tuesday, June 
30. The subject used by the panel for 
discussion was “Using Farm Products in 
International Economic Programs.” One 
of the participants in the discussion was 
Mr. H. Robert Diercks, vice president of 
the grain division of Cargill, Inc. 

Mr. Diercks, personally, and the Car- 
gill firm for many years have been out- 
standing handlers and exporters of 
grain. Mr. Diercks’ many years of ex- 
perience in this field qualifies him to 
speak authoritatively on this subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that the dis- 
cussion by Mr. Diercks be made a part 
of these remarks and printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Usinc FarM Propvucts In INTERNATIONAL 

EcONOMIC PROGRAMS 


(By H. Robert Diercks, vice president, Car- 
gill, Inc., Conference on U.S. Economy and 
International Relations, Washington, D.C., 
June 30, 1959) 

I intend to use my allotted minutes first 
to sketch the mechanics under which U.S. 
grain is now exported and, second, to point 
out what I believe to be a grave fallacy in 
the government-to-government approach to 
international grain trading. I will be espe- 
cially critical of barter, as it is employed 
today, as it has been employed in the past, 
and as it may be increasingly employed in 
the future, 

As a spokesman for a major U.S. corpora- 
tion engaged in the handling, processing, 
and merchandising of grains, my first inter- 
est necessarily is with the commercial im- 
pact of U.S. trade programs rather than with 
their significance as political tools. My 
greatest knowledge is of the procurement of 
grain in the countryside, its movement to 
terminal collection points, its conditioning 
and storage while awaiting consumer de- 
mand, its value as established by cash and 
futures markets, its dependence on skilled 
grain merchants and experienced transpor- 
tation experts for efficient movement, and 
finally its sale by the grain trade to one or 
another of thousands of domestic or foreign 
consumers or processors. 

I am not expert in evaluating the conse- 
quences to peoples overseas of U.S. grain 
programs, yet certain expressions of the In- 
ternational Economic Policy Association, our 
host here today, seem to me altogether rea- 
sonable. This group suggests that peaceful 
and productive nations can best be evolved, 
and the appeal of communism can best be 
resisted, by development and strengthening 
of broadly based, actively engaged, property- 
owning commercial classes overseas. To that 
end it suggests we discourage, or at least do 
nothing to encourage, government ownership 
of plants, distribution networks, and raw 
materials, or other, government involvement 
in commercial enterprise, as not conducive 
to individual development. 

I am convinced these are desirable goals. 
Iam also convinced that if they are desirable 
when applied to other countries, they are 
every bit as desirable when applied here at 
home. 

As to accomplishment of these goals over- 
seas, worthwhile evaluations would better 
come from my copanelists, Senators 
HumpnHrey, CaRuson, or Winey, than from 
me. In discussing the goals and their 
achievement here at home, however, I feel 
no need to defer. 

The ideal situation for international trade 
is, of course, one of completely free inter- 

in which-the sellers sell and the 
buyers buy independently, in large volume 
and each according to his need. It is also 
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@ situation in which there is no participa-~ 
tion or interference whatever by govern- 


‘ home 
low government loan levels, grain is 
for the most part, sold in the free market, 
but instead is defaulted to the Government. 
If any particular grain, burdened by its in- 
filated price, is to be exported, it must be 
offered at a reduced price competitive with 
similar grain from other countries, and our 
Government must absorb the difference. 
‘Thus, all rules of free trade to the contrary, 
our Government must involve itself at least 
to the extent of paying expert subsidies if 
s0 much as a single bushel is to leave our 
shores. This role can be dominating and 
destructive, and has often been so. Or, if 
undertaken with wisdom and discretion, it 
can minimize damage to the esoonomy and 
can allow grain trading to approximate, at 
least, the free and competitive ideal. 

Programs for export of farm commodities, 
if they are to be wise p’ . must recog- 
nize a number of obvious, but basic, truths. 
They must recognize that Government own- 
ership of grain, except for some reasonable 
reserve for emergency use, is beth abnormal 
and in the long run undesirable. They must 
recognize that Government merchandising 
or other disposal of grain is necessarily in 
competition with private grain merchandis- 
ing efforts, is debilitating to the private 
economy, and should be at least minimized 
and at best eliminated. They must recog- 
nize that if the dual aims of export pro- 
grams are to export large amounts of grain 
and to stimulate the economies involved, 
these alms can best be accomplished within 
the established, self-regulating channels of 
normal commerce. 

These simple truths, I am sorry to say, 
went almost wholly unrecognized by US. 
grain export planners prior to 1956. The 
goal, up to that time, was neither to con- 
structively increase grain exports nor to 
broaden and extend patterns of normal 
trading, but instead was to decrease the 
size of Government surplus stocks by chan- 
neling them at almost any cost into export. 
The advantage of this approach is that it is 
simple, easy to understand and, amazingly 
enough, politically palatable. Then as now, 
if Government ownership and storage of 
grain surpluses is burdensome and costly to 
the taxpayer—and certainly it is—let the 
Government sell it, swap it, or give it away, 
and there’s an end to it. Export totals can 
then be shown as proof positive that some- 
thing is being done. No need to mention 
that this something is grossly distorting to 
free grain marketing machinery here at 
home and is calculated to estrange the gov- 
ernments and citizens of grain exporting 
nations abroad. 

Nevertheless, prior to 1956 it was the case 
that export demand, whether great or small, 
exerted absolutely no stimulation on free 
gain markets within the US. and not only 
failed to bring higher prices to farmers, 
but actively resulted in a tendency to price 
de Farmers faced a situation in 


be from current farm production, 
‘Thus free market prices remained below the 
Joan and for every bushel exported at ledst 
probably more than one— 
was forthwith defaulted to the government 


and 

At the same time, in order to control 
and administer all phases of export activi- 
ties, our administrators deemed it necessary 
etely the marketing 
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machinery of the private grain trade. The 
cost-saving efficiencies of competitive han- 
dling and transportation were lost. The cash 
and futures markets at grain exchanges in 
Chicago, Kansas City, and else- 
where were not utilized. The merchandis- 
ing experts of the trade, familiar as they 
were with oversea markets and availability 
of low-cost ocean shipping, were either 
transferred to other jobs or turned out of 
the industry altogether. Grain firms, in- 
stead of accomplishing the entire movement 
from countryside to foreign consumer, were 
permitted only to purchase grain from gov- 
ernment stocks at seaboard and, after no 
more than a slight flurry of paper-shuffling, 
to ship it to the foreign buyer. The neces- 
sary subsidy was not paid directly to any- 
one, but was absorbed by government in the 
low price set for sale to exporters. 

This picture of grain export, you under- 
stand, is not a picture of things as they are 
today. It is now understood by most knowl- 
edgeable persons in government that ihe 
effect of exporting exclusively from govern- 
ment stocks is more harmful than bene- 
ficial. It is also understood, at least in 
those circles familiar with business opera- 
tion, that there is no surer way of perpetu- 
ating forever a costly farm program than to 
allow government to take over piecemeal 
the various functions of grain handling— 
among them the export function—and to al- 
low the appropriate private machinery to 
grow rusty and useless. 

At present, though very appreciable quan- 
tities of grain are still being exported from 
Government stockpiles, by far the largest 
part is drawn from the free market. The 
change, which I have mentioned as begin- 
ning in the fall of 1956, was introduced by 
Commodity Gredit Corporation's subsidy-in- 
kind program for wheat, officially known as 
GR-345. This program, urgently requested 
by the private grain trade, formulated by 
CCC and vigorously endorsed by Senator 
Humpurey, of Minnesota, was a major step 
in returning wheat export to traditional 
channels. To satisfy orders from foreign 
buyers, grain firms were once again able to 
go to the countryside, bid for free market 
stocks, pay a considerably more healthy 
price, move in the most economical and ex- 
peditious way to an exporting coast and load 
on vessels. Only at this point in the market- 
ing chain does government come into the 
picture, to reimburse the exporter for the 
difference between the high price at which 
he buys his supplies and the low world-price 
at which he must sell them. Under the old 
system, as I have noted, the subsidy was 
builg in at.the outset. Under the new, the 
Government hands over to the exporter 
certificates, calied scrip, equal in value to 
the price difference and redeemable only in 
grain from Government stocks. Thus total 
exports of wheat, which on an average is 
supported at about one-third more than the 
world price, are drawn roughly two-thirds 
from the free market and one-third, as sub- 
sidy, from surplus stockpiles. This is a long 
way from a perfect situation, but- certainly 
it is an enormous improvement. 

Roughly a year ago the subsidy-in-kind 
technique was embodied in a similar, but 
considerably simpler, subsidy-in-kind pro- 
gram for the goarse grains, namely corn, oats, 
barley, rye, and grain sorghums. The me- 
chanics 
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Even so, though present subsidy programs 
for wheat and coarse grains have brought us 
closer to a free market approximation than 
for many years, there still remains a con- 

le amount of export that bypasses 
commercial channels almost entirely, and is 
not felt at all in farm prices. In simplest 
form, it is fair to say that whatever exports 
are actually sold, and paid for with money, 
be it free doll@s, dollars loaned to foreign 
governments or local currencies guaranteed 
under title I of Public Law 480 or by the 
International Cooperation Administration, 
those exports move through one or the other 
of the subsidy-in-kind programs. Whatever 
exports are not paid for, however—namely 
grain received as subsidy, grain bartered for 
strategic materials, or grain given as emer- 
gency grants to foreign countries or as dona- 
tions to US. or U.N. relief agencies—those 
exports continue to come entirely from Gov- 
ernment stocks, continue to depress the free 
market, continue to bypass the commercial 
trade and continue to do considerably more 
domestic harm than good. 

In this category barter is, In my opinion, 
the least desirable and the most dangerous. 
To be sure, it is possessed of the political 
advantages I mentioned earlier. Taxpayers 
are told we have grain we want to get rid 
of and other nations have metals, industrial 
diamonds, etc., needed to supply our strate- 


- gic stockpiles. It then seems reasonable that 


& simple swap will serve both needs, leave 
everyone happy and cause all things to work 
out. 

But, at the risk of defacing this beauti- 
fully simple picture, I maintain that it all 
works out about as disadvantageously to 
domestic and world economies as can be 
imagined. Barter, to all intents and pur- 
poses, is government-to-government trading 
in pure form. I¢ could not be further re- 
moved from free and competitive trading by 
commercial interests. As a technique it is, 
in my opinion, a throwback to the national 
merchantilism of 200 and 300 years ago. 

I’ve described how barter, like any export 
from Government stocks alone, bypasses 
both the workings of the private trade and 
the market place of the farmer. Exporting 
firms do play a role in locating and setting 
up workable barter contracts and in accom- 
plishing final dockside loadings, but the role 
is slight and the privilege painful. My own* 
firm, like many others, participates in barter 
only because we feel we must. In this in- 
stance our business is exporting grain, and 
Wwe could not survive for long if we refused 
exporting opportunities, however distasteful 
they may be. But these opportunities are 
frustrating and destructive, not only to us 
but to every participant. 

In the first place CCC, which has acquired 
considerable knowledge of grain in the past 
80 years, finds itself in the market for ferro- 
chrome, manganese, diamonds, and other 
commodities far outside its experience. 
Foreign merchants of these materials, who 
would much prefer to sell for cash and be 
done with it, automatically boost their prices 
to levels that would not be considered by 
private importers in this country. Our own 
grain companies, who if anything know less 
about strategic materials than does COCO, 
find themselves trying to organize one-way, 
two-way and sometimes even four- and 
five-way barters that ultimately will enable 
them to export a few cargoes of grain. The 
oversea recipient of the grain, in order to be 
compensated for the time-consuming burden 
of getting himself involved in the con 
will not purchase at the world market prite, 
but insists u receives—a liberal 
discount from our Government. 


_ Unlike a simple sale, achieved spontane- 


ously and on short notice within the sensi- | 


tive structure of supply and demand, barter 
negotiations and arrangements are certain 
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pene rpg lla en ag agar angen 
months. Throughout the strategic material 
is overpriced, the grain is underpriced, and 
neither the countries nor the industries 
concerned are the better for it. If there 


tin, I hope I never learn it. 

I would not pretend to evaluate the im- 
portance of America’s strategic stockpiles, 
or to join without further knowledge those 
critics who maintain we now have infinitely 
more strategic materials than we need. It 
fs the case, however, that under barter ar- 
rangement we lump together and treat as 
ene two entirely separate commercial needs. 

The reasonable approach, it seems to me, 
is to separate the diamonds from the grain 
and consider each on its own merits. Thus 
ig our Government decides it has particular 
strategic needs, let it buy outright whatever 
fs necessary and deduct the purchase from 
a appropriate budget. In the same way, 

if Congress and the public decide that in- 
creased support of grain exports is desirable, 
let additional funds be loaned to foreign 
countries or additional amounts of foreign 
currency be guaranteed under Public Law 
480 or ICA. Purchases would then come 
from the free market and would move tran- 
quilly through commercial channels. Gov- 
ernment stockpiles would be reduced in 
part by direct removal through subsidies 
and in larger part by reduction of annual 
takeover from farmers. More would be ac- 
complished than is done under the barter 
system and with far less distress to the grain 
economy. 

I say more would be accomplished. Yet 
some will tell you no, that barter results 
in greater total exports than could take place 
otherwise. ‘They admit that in years past 
this might not have been so, for countless 
examples show that bartered grain has in- 
vaded cash markets serviced by ourselves and 
friendly grain-producing nations. But, they 
will say, Government today requires proof 
ef additionality, that is, proof that the 
barter will be in addition to rather than 
instead of, before it grants contract approval. 

But additionality, in my opinion, cannot 
be proved. It cannot be proved because it 
does not exist. Assume, for example, that 
France has ferrochrome admissible to our 
strategic stockpile and a barter is 
to exchange U.S. soybeans. The question 
ef additionality is answered by a statement 
from the French importer that he will accept 
an offer of soybeans from Manchuria if the 
barter is not approved. We call this suf- 
ficient proof, and the contract is undertaken. 
But what becomes of the Manchurian beans? 
They do not disappear. They are not magi- 
cally removed from the scene. Instead, they 
will be offered to Holland, or West Germany, 
or Belgium, or some other customer of the 
free world, and they will be offered at a price 
sufficiently attractive to be sold, in competi- 
tion with sales by ourselves. 

Additionality is also shown on the basis of 
past export records. That is, if Canada, for 
example, last year sold so many bushels of 
a certain grain to England, we will hold off 
on approval of barter until the same total 
is achieved this year, then will proceed to 
barter with England on the assumtpion that 
it is in addition to Canada’s market and in 
no way harmful. But what if England’s re- 
quirements have increased in the meanwhile, 
as grain consumption is increasing through- 
out the world? Should not Canada expect 
to share in the increase? Does not our 
barter make this impossible? Where is the 
so-called additionality? 

I do not believe that the question of addi- 
tionality is quite so unprovable when grain 
from Government stocks is used not for 
barter, but instead to fill disaster relief needs 


or to supply grain to relief organizations. 


_ voters. 
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market, however, and to that extent is not 


grain in the normal way? Similarly, why 
make money grants to refief agencies— 
Red Cross, the Catholic Welfare agency, 
others—that result in subsequent free 
purchases of grain? 

At the moment, as I have said, the portion 
of total U.S. exports aceounted for by barter 
and donation is not great, though in wheat, 
at least, it has increased steadily in the last 
But as domestic surplus grows, 
—— of increased government. fi- 
of exports would seem to grow with 

means larger budgets, higher taxes 
and Ronpeaiaer risks of attack from irate 
The temptation te increase barter 
and other government - to - government 
schemes will undoubtedly be great. The tax- 
yer is unlikely to notice that bartering a 
dollar’s worth of grain is just as costly as ap- 
propriating a dollar to guarantee an outright 
foreign purchase. But to the extent that 
the taxpayer is deceived, to the extent that 
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is expanded, to that extent we will pay for 
our shortsightedness many times over in con- 
striction of our free economy, expansion of 
@ governmental grain industry and defection 
from our ideal of what a healthily economic 
nation and world should be. 

If, on the other hand, it is decided to elim- 
inate barter and to make use, instead, of 
title I or Public Law 480 or of ICA to expand 
export .through conimercial channels, this 
decision should be spelled out clearly in 
legislation and in COC directives. At pres- 
ent, in the wording of Public Law 480 and 
dozens of other laws concerned with grain 
merchandising, there is to be found only 
weak and permissive language that makes a 
token gesture toward the maintenance of 
private merchandising machinery. For ex- 
ample, “facilities of the trade will be us°~ 
as far as practicable,” or “commodities m: 
be sold through private channels.” Th‘ 
phrasing leaves the decision as to whether - 
or-not entirely in the hands of governmen: 
administrators, as though their convenience 
and whim were the ultimate goal. If we de- 
cide finally that grain should proceed 
through commercial channels, and if we wish 
to encourage private investment abroad, such 
wishy-washy wording should be changed 
from “may” to “must,” and the phrase “as 
far as practicable” be stricken entirely. 
Provision should be made for policing, to be 
sure, for the public must be protected. But 
here as elsewhere, one does not solve the 
problems of traffic by erecting roadblocks 
or by destroying the highway. 





Ladies and Current Events 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
Or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
entitled “Ladies and Current Events,” 
written by Dr. and Mrs. George 5S. 
Reuter, Jr. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LapiIgs AND CURRENT EVENTS 

(By Dr. and Mrs. George 8. Reuter, Jr.) 

Cusrent events tell of many problems in 
the world “today. Some of these go back 
in history, while others are new. Fortun- 
ately there are some ladies who are making 
our civilization a better place to live in. In 
order to appreciate the present, several fac- 
tors must be considered. These factors 
should be as positive as humanly reflected 
by mankind. 

The importance of God must be accepted 
per se. It was William Penn who said: 
“Men must be governed by God or they will 
be ruled by tyrants.” This is certainly true 
whether the ruler is a man or a woman. 

The second consideration should be a 
right attitude toward humanity. Dr. Bob 
Jones, Jr. recently expressed this idea for 
both men and women: 


“If with pleasure you are viewing 
Any work a man is doing 
If you like him, or you love him 
Tell him now. 


“Don’t withhold your approbation 
Till the preacher makes oration, 
And he lies with snowy lilies 
On his brow. 


“For no matter how you shout it, 
He won't really care about it, 
He won’t know how many teardrops 
You have shed, 


“If you think some praise is due him 
Now’s the time to slip it to him, 
For he cannot read his tombstone 
When he’s dead.” 


The third consideration should go a step 
further than praise for today, by relating 
the idea to the philosophy of what guides 
noble ladies. This is expressed under the 
heading “I Know Something Good About 
You”: 

“Wouldn’t this old world be better, 

If the folks we met would say, 
‘I know something good about you.’ 
And then treat us just that way? 


“Wouldn't it be fine and dandy, 
If each handclasp, warm and true, 
Carried with it this assurance, 
‘I know something good about you.’ 


“Wouldn’t life be lots more happy, 
If the good that’s in us all 

Were the only thing about us 
That folks bothered to recall? 


“Wouldn't life be lots more happy, 
If we praised the good we see? 
For there’s such a lot of goodness 
In the worst of you and me. 


*Wouldn’t it be nice to practice 
That fine way of thinking, too? 
You know something good about me? 
I know something good about you.”’ 


While divine leadership, right attitudes, 
and good philosophy are important consider- 
ations, there are other factors too, History 
is the fourth consideration. Woodrow Wil- 
son said: “The Constitution is not honored 
by blind worship. The more open-eyed we 
become, as a Nation, to its defects, and the 
prompter we grow in applying with the un- 
hesitating courage of conviction all thor- 
oughly tested or well-censidered expedients 
necessary to make self-government among us 
a straight-forward thing of simple method, 
single, unstinted power, and clear responsi- 
bility, the nearer will we approach to the 
sound sense and practical genius of the great 
and honorable statesmen of 1787.” 

More recently another great American, 
Thomas K. Finletter, noted: “The question 
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longer good enough for our purposes.” 
_ The fifth consideration should be eco- 
nomics. It was Dr. Robert M. Hutchins who 
recently said: “Our real problems are also 
concealed from us by our current remarkable 
prosperity, which results in part from the 
production of arms that we do not expect to 
use and in part from our new way of getting 
rich, which is to buy things from one another 
that we do not want at prices we cannot pay 
on terms we cannot meet because of advertis- 
ing we do not believe.” 

The Public Affairs Institute further noted: 
“In the last 12 years three recessions have 
cost us $113 billion In direct losses and about 


private institution in America avoided a share 
of these losses.” ‘These are factors that all 
citizens must face. 

Some teach that our leaders in economics 
are inferior, but there is no reason to be- 
lieve this. This may be seen in the life of 
the late John Maynard Keynes: “His genius 
was manifested in his weighty contributions 
to the principles of economic science; in his 
power of securing public interest in the prac- 
tical application of economics on critical oc- 
casions; and, not least, in his attractive prose 
style * * * to find an economist of com- 
parable influence one would have to go back 
to Adam Smith.” 

The sixth, and major consideration In this 
article, is the influence of ladies in current 
affairs. Queen Elizabeth II visited Chicago 
in 1959, and it was a great event. However, 
the royal lady to contribute the most te 
world affairs in our time is Queen Frederika 
of Greece. This royal lady from Hanover 
was born April 18, 1917, and married King 
Paul I om January 9, 1938. This union 
brought three fine children (Primcess Sophia, 
Crown Prince Constantine, and Princess 
Irene). King Paul almost married a com- 
moner, and no historian knows how much 
the world would have lost. His queen is 
now beloved around the world. 

Another great lady is described in the re- 
cent book “For Conscience’ Sake,” as fol- 


@ more wonderful wife than Ido. She bore 


brought much light into my life. I would 
put her up against any queen who ever lived 
as to beauty, charm, goodness, companion- 
ship, and Christian virtues.” While this 
wonderful lady's name remains unknown to 
the reader of this article, she must be truly 
great. 
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started, her office was in one room of the 
of Secretary-Treasurer Freeland G. 
There other charming ladies of 
American Federation 
are Catherine Mc- 
Blanchard, and Marie Rogers. 
Federation of Teachers has 
following secretary-treasurers: F. G. 
(1916-25) , Florence C. Hanson (1926- 
George Davis (1935-36), Irvin R. 
1936-53), Clinton Fair (1957), and 
D. (1958- ). 
ts of this organization have 
: Citarles B. Stillman (1916-22), Flor- 
Rood (1923-24), Mary C. Barker (1925- 
, Henry R: Linville (1931-33), Raymond 
. Lewry (1984-35), Jerome C. Davis (1936- 
» George 8S. Counts (1939-41), John M. 
(1942), Joseph F. Landis (1943-47), 
John M. Ekland (1948-51), and Carl J. 
Megel (1952- ). 

Miss Hults, the office manager, has served 
under each secretary-treasurer and president 
in an outstanding way. Yes, she is the dean 
of the organization. 


Father James Keller recently said: 
than 1 percent.of humanity is causing most 
of the world’s troubles.” ‘Then there is the 
story of the evil woman: 
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“Rockabye 

Up on a writ 

Monday to Friday, mother's unfit. 
As the week ends, she rises in virtue, 
Saturdays, Sundays, 

Mother won't hurt you.” 


Queen Frederika, Mrs. X, Miss McCulloch, 
and Miss Hults represent the very best in 
life. ‘These are the kind of people who in- 
spired Blanche Dyer Ballagh to write “Aspira- 
tion”: 

“Give me grace for today 
To strew love along the way, 
Like rose petals falling, 
Winging beauty's array. 
“Give me hope for today 
To guide those in dismay, 
Like dewdrops sparkling 
In the sun-kissed spray. 


“Give me courage for today 
To speak kind words to allay 
The burdens of sorrow 
Leading someone astray. 


“Give me wisdom for today 
To help a brother, I pray, 
Who at life’s crossroads 
Cannot find his way.” 


There might have been an age when the 
philosophy of the Vikings was proper, but 
now ladies deserve more status. Of course, 
there is the exception, as expressed by Play- 
house 90 on Thursday, June 25, 1959, in the 

“Second Happiest Day,” but we 
hope it will always remain as a rare condi- 
tion. If the world will follow the nobie ex- 
amples of the four ladies cited, then ladies 
and current events will be very important 
in world affairs. 





On Dealing With Mr. K. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


In this connection, Mr. President, I 
should like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues in the Senate a most thought- 
ful, recent comment by Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann. . I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Appendix of the Recorp Mr. 
Lippmann’s column, “On Dealing With 
Mr. K.,” which appeared in the July 16, 
1959, issue of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 


~ was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, July 16, 1959] 
On Dzatinc Wrrm Mr. E 
(By Waltér Lippmann) 

In our dealings with Mr. Khrushchev the 
best rule to bear in mind is that in action 
he is a hard boiled and ealculating realist 
playing without sentimentality the game of 
power politics. By tradition and conviction 
he is, of course, a Leninist. But he is of 
another generation, and where Lenin taught 
that a Communist revolution would triumph 
only after a cataclysm of world war, Mr. K. 
believes that it will triumph eventually not 
by war but by the example and impact of the 
growth of Communist states. 

The aim of his foreign policy is, therefore, 
to avoid war, which would arrest the growth 
of the Communist states, and to promote the 
influence of the Soviet Union by a foreign 
policy based on measures short of war. The 
calculation of. these measures is done in 
terms, not of ideology, but of the balances 
of power politics. 

For this reason the Western statesman who 
is most likely to impress Mr. K. and even 
to do business with him is one who is com- 
petent and willing to talk to him in terms of 
the balance of power. If, therefore, the 
President when he sees Mr. K. talks about 
our moral and religious ideals, he will get 
nowhere. In fact, he will probably rekindle 
the suspicions of Mr. K., who is quite in- 
capable of believing that great states ever 
act on anything but their interests, as rightly 
or wrongly they conceive their interests, and 
within the limits of their power. 

If, on the other hand, the President talks 
to Mr. K. as an old soldier who knows what 
the last war was, who realizes what a next 
war would be like, there is a good chance 
that they would have a meeting of minds. 
There is no telling how far.they could go 
toward agreement, For there has never 
been enough realistic talk between men in 
both countries who are at the top and who 
actually know the facts about the situation 
of military and economic power. 

By the same token, visits like that of Mr. 
Mikoyan and Mr. Kozlov, though of some 
value, are not of any decisive importance. 
In these visits there is plenty of hustle and 
bustle and almost no real talking. The same 
could be true of the forthcoming visit of 
the Vice President to Moscow. It will not 
be important if, as on his other voyages 
abroad, Mr. Nixon acts as if he could build 
up the influence of the United States abroad 
by behaving as if he were. running for office 
at home. 


Mr. Nrxon’s visit will be taken in Moscow 


more than that will depend on whether Mr. 
Nixon and Dr. Eisenhower can find in their 
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The language he understands is 
guage of the measure and calculation of 
military and economic power. In these 
terms, he almost surely believes us when we 
say that we will fight back if he allows West 
Berlin to be blockaded. The West is capa- 
ble of fighting back and, though it would 
hate to have to do it, it is irretrievably 
committed. On the other hand, when Dr. 
Adenauer says, as he did until recently, that 
we cannot allow East German officials to 
operate the control points on the access 
routes, Mr. K. knows that the West will 
never go to war about that. Nor will it go 
to war if he makes a separate peace treaty 
with East Germany. Nor will it go to war 
about measures which are short of war. To 


talk as if the West would go to war under - 


these conditions is in fact to be bluffing. 

The moral of this is, I believe, that we 
shall do better the more concrete and spe- 
cific and candid we are about what we will 
and can insist upon and about what we are 
willing to compromise. In allied quarters 
there is considerable grumbjing about the 
concessions which we’ have already made. 
We have made concessions. But we have 
conceded nothing that the West has ever 
been prepared to go to war about. What 
has been happening is that our original po- 
sition is being whittled down to the hard 
core which the realities of power will sup- 
port. What they will not support will be 
regarded as bluff no matter how vehemently 
we assert it. 

The Western tactic in Geneva could, but 
for Dr. Adenauer, have been reversed. We 
might have started out with a plan for the 
provisional status of West Berlin, which in- 
cluded the concessions we have made, and 
was d to reconcile the security of 
West Berlin with the Soviet demand and 
the Soviet need for a greater acceptance, to 
use Governor Harriman’s word, of East Ger- 
many. We could then have stood by this 
plan, negotiating only on details, with a rea- 
sonable hope that the Russians would rather 
have the plan than take the risks of any al- 
ternative open to them. 

In this tactic we would have made our 


necessary and inevitable concessions at the: 


outset. Thus, we would have avoided the 
unpleasant and somewhat embarrassing ef- 
fect of having those concessions squeezed 
out of us, 
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out that 
North Dakota did not receive any suc- 
cess in getting their businesses sold al- 


5 
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tain additional working capital. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this release be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Masor BREAKTHROUGH 


A major breakthrough has been accom- 
plished in cracking the $50 million advance- 
fee racket in real estate and business loans, 
victimizing thousands of Americans trying 
to sell their small businesses or obtain ad- 
ditional working capital, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Arthur E. Summerfield reported today. 

Reports from Chief Postal Inspector David 

show that in the first two cases 
tried in the Federal courts, Postal Inspectors 
in cooperation with US. Attorneys have 
established that these racketeers can be 
prosecuted successfully under the mail fraud 
statute. 

This action follows a nationwide, coordi- 
nated investigative program initiated last 
fall under the joint direction of Chief In- 
spector Stephens and the Criminal Division, 
Department of Justice. 

The “advance fee” swindle defiled prose- 
cution prior to recent cases. The racket 
is described by many authorities as the big- 


By using fast-talking salesmen, impressive 
looking brochures, and similar props, the ad- 
vance fee fraud promoters convince 
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contract—resulted in the conviction of 13 
persons with prison terms imposed ranging 
from 18 months to 5 years. 

In addition to recent successful prosecu- 
tions, Mr. Summerfield commented that 
postal are pressing the investi- 
gations of remaining big operators in the 
racket, which to date has led to the arrest 
or indictment of 18 others. At present there 
are approximately 100 investigations of the 
advance fee racket underway by postal in- 
spectors throughout the Nation. 

Acceptance of a fee in connection with sale 
of businesses or securing loans has, of course, 
been a legitimate operation of some repu- 
table firms over the years, inspectors note, 
and none of the current advance fee inves- 
tigations involve firms of this type. How~ 
ever, persons who are approached with an 
advance fee proposition to sell their busi- 
ness or obtain a loan should investigate 
earefully with authorities and responsible 
organizations such as the Better Business 
Bureau before paying a fee. 





Indiana University Foreign Language 
Training 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FRED WAMPLER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
quite pleased to see come to a mutually 
favorable resolution what could have 
been an embarrassing situation between 
the Air Force and Indiana University. 

The Air Force, along with the other 
branches of the Department of Defense, 
has for some time been in the process 
of formulating plans for the establish- 
ment, if not further expansion, of for- 
eign language training facilities for the 
Armed Forces. 

To this end, a verbal agreement was 
entered into between the Air Force and 
Indiana University for the foreign lan- 
guage training of military personnel. 

After the university had expended 
considerable funds and effort in antici- 
pation of fulfilling the agreement, it be- 
came known that the Air Force was ac- 
tively considering cancellation of the 
proposal. 

However, I have learned that the Air 
Force has now contracted for Indiana 
University’s foreign language training 
facilities for the academic year 1960, and 
that there is a possibility that the con- 
tract may be extended for another year. 

I include in the Recorp at this point 
@ copy of a resolution bearing on the 
matter which was adopted by the In- 
diana Legislative Advisory Commission, 
which by law speaks for the Indiana 

ture when it is not in session. 

The effective efforts of the speaker of 
the Indiana House of Representatives, 
os E. Bayh, Jr., I consider exception- 

praiseworthy: 

RESOLUTION RELATING TO THE Proposep Cans 
CELLATION BY THE Am Force or A VERBAL 
AGREEMENT WirH InpIANA UNIVERSITY FoR 
Forticn LancuacGe Trarnine or Muazrarr 
PERSONNEL 
Whereas the Indiana Legislative Advisory 

Commission is charged by law with the re- 
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sponsibility of speaking for the legislature 
when it is not in session, which 1s now the 
case; and 

Whereas correspondence between the Hon- 
orable Cart Vuyson, chairman, Committee 
on Armed Services, House of Representatives, 
and Mr. Charles C. Finucane, Department of 


Defense, reveals the fact that pursuant to - 


negotiations by the Air Force with Indiana 
University for language training, the latter 
has committed considerable time, effort and 
money in preparation for the Air Force train- 
ing. Be it 

Resolved by the Indiana Legislative Ad- 
visory Commission— 

1. That all persons and departments con- 
cerned in this matter are hereby memoral- 
ized to proceed with the establishment of 
foreign language facilities for military per- 
sonnel at Indiana University; 

2. That the secretary of the Indiana Legis- 
lative Advisory Commission is hereby in- 
structed to send copies of this resolution to 
Hon. Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the 
United States; Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
Committee om Armed Services, House of 
Representatives; Mr. Charles C. Finucane, 
Department of Defense; the Indiana delega- 
tion in Congress; Mr. J. A. Franklin, vice 
president and treasurer, Indiana University. 

Adopted by the Indiana Legislative Ad- 
visory Commission, July 14, 1959. 





The Library of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Library Association, meeting 
in Washington, D.C., in its 78th annual 
conference, adopted a resolution urging 
that the Congress take immediate action 
looking toward badly needed facilities 
for the Library of Congress. 

I include the text of this resolution 
as. part of my remarks: 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, July 13,1959. 
To the Members of the U.S. Congress: 

On behalf of the officers and members of 
the American Library Association, I am 
sending you the enclosed resolution on the 
requested appropriation of $75,000 for the 
making of plans and estimates for an ur- 

ently needed building for the Library of 
ngress. 

This resolution was adopted by the asso- 
clation at its recently concluded 78th annual 
conference in Washington, D.C. We-respect- 
fully request your favorable consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin H. Cutrr, 
Executive Director. 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN Li- 
BRARY AssOcIATION aT ITs 78TH ANNUAL 
re WasHINcTON, D.C., JuNE 26, 
1 
The American Library Association, meeting 

in its 78th annual conference in W 

DO., June 26, 1959, notes with keen interest 

House Joint Resolution $52, introduced by 

Representative Burieson, chairman of the 

Joint Committee on the Library, and Senate 

Joint Resolution 97, introduced by Senator 
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The association urges that Congress take 
immediate action on this joint resolution 
which would provide for new facilities for 
the Library of Congress which, in addition 
to serving Congress, serves also as a great 
national library, complementing the re- 
sources of libraries throughout the country. 

This resglution to be sent to every Mem- 
ber of the U.S. Congress at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

Adopted June 26, 1959. 





Congratulations to the Atomic Energy 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, today the 
House passed the first large appropria- 
tion bill which I could really understand. 
We passed the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion appropriation bill for fiscal 1960 ap- 
propriating $2,374,114,000 to the Atomic 
Energy Commission for their operating 
expenses in fiscal 1960. We appropriated 
$255 million for plant acquisition and 
construction. This total appropriation 
was $58,186,000 less than the President 
requested. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is the 
only one of the big spending bureaus, de- 
partments or commissions that has 
picked up the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission and the American 
Institute of Certified Public Accountants 
and placed its bookkeeping on a cost ac- 
counting basis. A good part of the credit 
for this achievement should go to one of 
the early commissioners, Mr. Paul Green, 
of the Business School of the University 
of Illinois—our sister State. Under Mr. 
Green’s prodding the Atomic Energy 
Commission set up its books the way any 
intelligent businessman would start his 
accounting procedures. 

The results of Mr. Green’s farsighted- 
ness and the reasonable and intelligent 
attitude of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has been that when they come to 
this Congress for an appropriation, their 
requests for money are backed up by ac- 
curate statistics and facts from a good 
accounting system. There is no guess- 
work involved upon the part of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The Ap- 
propriations Committee, plus the aver- 





The Hoover Commission made one 
recommendation, which as en- 
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revolution for the United 
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to put into effect the provisions of this 
law. Even the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion was blocked from using this en- 
lightened piece of legislation. While I 
congratulate the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission on coming to this Congress with 
figures based on a cost-accounting sys- 
tem, I recommend that they complete 
the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission and come to this Congress 
next year with absolutely reliable statis- 
tics based on cost accounting and ex- 
pense accrual. 

The average Member of this Congress 
can talk himself blue in the face about 
budget-busting and saving money, but 
none of us ean speak with real author- 
ity until we have the facts. The facts 
can only come from modern and up-to- 
date accounting. 





Road Materials From Soft Coal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
when a product—even in the research 
stage—gives promise of being helpful in 
improving the durability of highways 
and airstrips, and, at the same time, 
holds forth the prospect of providing a 
substantial new market for coal, West 
Virginians are doubly interested. 

Last Friday an article was published 
in the daily newspaper of my home city 
of Elkins which refreshed my memory 
concerning a sequence of communica- 
tions which began by letter on June 1, 
1959 to the Honorable Patrick C. Graney, 
West Virginia State Road Commissioner, 
at Charleston, in which I stated: 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Roads of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works interested in the advancement of 
highway maintenance and construction, and 
as a West Virginian desirous of seeing every- 
thing possible done to bolster the coal in- 
dustry and provide distressed areas of our 
State and others with greater employment, I 
call attention to apparent progress in the 
research and development: center of the 
Curtiss-Wrighth Corp. which has been made 
known to me. 

I refer to the fact that (it) claims to have 
developed and extensively tested in its re- 
search laboratories an improved coal based 
binder for hot-mix, hot-lay bituminous 
concrete highway and surfaces. It 
is my understanding that the Curtiss-Wright 
firm desires to share and has offered to share 
this process with the State Road Commission 
of West Virginia for road-testing purposes, 
and I urge consideration of these offers. 





Curtiss-Wright binder for highways is re- 
portedly from a in the research and 
development stage which is still under in- 
vestigation, and, therefore, is not on the 
commercial market. 


But any item such as the Curtiss- t 

binder material discovery which has 

bilities of providing new uses for bitumi- 

nous coal and improved road binding and 

surfacing should be advocated by those of 
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ter highways. It apparently has other im- 
= portant potential applications which con- 
ceivably could bring a real improvements 
to the West Virginia economy. 

I am further informed that the discov- 


erers of the product also assure that it 


be combined in existing hot mix batch 
plants, and in actual road construction or 
resurfacing will be handled in the same 
equipment used by State and local road 
A x departments and blacktop paving con- 
tractors. 

Your comments on the suggestion that 
c this new product of coal research be given 
~ road tests in West Virginia, the No. 1 bitu- 
“ minous coal-producing State, would be ap- 
preciated. 


A copy of the letter quoted above like- 
wise was sent to Commissioner Ellis L. 
Armstrong of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

In the order listed, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the replies 
received from Commissioner Graney, 

“dated June 12, 1959, and from Com- 
missioner Armstrong, dated June 15, 
1959, be published in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, along with the news story 

¥ to which I referred earlier, being a 

United Press International dispatch by 
Carlo J, Salzano, under the headline, 
“Make Road Materials From Soft Coal 

Derivatives Is Object of New Plant,” as 

published in the Friday, July 17, 1959 
issue of the Elkins Inter-Mountain. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and newspaper article were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE StTaTE RoAp COMMISSION 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
Charleston, June 12, 1959. 

Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

U.S. Senator, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR RANDOLPH: I was very happy 
to receive your letter of June 1, 1959, and 
to learn of your interest in the Curtiss- 
;., Wright technique proposed by Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. for the utilization of bitu- 
minous coal for highway paving. 

We have been investigating this process 
since it was first announced, in view of the 
interesting possibilities presented both from 
the standpoint of the West Virginia coal 
industry and the improvement of highway 
pavements. 

Immediatély upon learning of the new 
process, we got in touch with the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. and have had several conver- 
Sa ee sations -with their representative. Arrange- 
. ments are now being made for an inspec- 
tion visit by members of our staff to the 
Curtiss-Wright laboratories» at Quehanna, 
Pa. In addition, we have discussed this 


experimental work in connection with this 
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proving highway pavements and the in- 
creased utilization of West Virginia coal. 

As our investigation proceeds, I will be 
extremely happy to keep you iniormed upon 
its progress. Again let me express my 
appreciation for your interest in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Patrick C. GRANEY, 
Commissioner, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Bureav oF Pusiic Roaps, 
Washington, June 15, 1959. 
Hon, JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear SenwaTOR RANDOLPH: This acknowl- 
edges receipt of a copy of your letter of June 
1 to the Honorable Patrick C. Graney, Com- 
missioner, West Virginia State Roads Com- 
mission, concerning the Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. road binder. 

You may be interested in knowing that 
members of the staffs of our Offices of Re- 
search and Engineering recently visited the 
Curtiss-Wright Research and Development 
Center at Quehanna, Pa., to determine the 
current status of the development work on 
this new product. 

Our representatives find that at present 
only laboratory research has been conducted. 
These results indicate that continued re- 
search on the material both in the laboratory 
and in field experiments along the lines 
suggested by you is definitely warranted and 
should be encouraged. 

Field research are being con- 
sidered in Pennsylvania and Kentuoky in 
which test sections of pavement containing 
the Curtiss-Wright binder will be con- 
structed and their performance compared 
with pavements containing other binders 
now in general use. 

Our representatives learned that the 
State of West Virginia has been apprised of 
this development and has shown some 
interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
Etxis L. ARMSTRONG, 
Commissioner of Public Roads. 


[From the Elkins Inter-Mountain, July 17, 
1959] 

MarTeRIAL IN EXPERIMENTAL STAGE—-MAKE 
Roap Marermts From Sorr Coat DERiva- 
tives Is Ossect or NEw PLANT 

(By Carlo J. Salzano) 

CHARLESTON, W. Va.—Deputy State Road 
Commissioner George E. White, Jr., said to- 
day the commission is considering establish- 
ing.a plant in West Virginia that makes 
roadbuilding material from soft coal deriva- 
tives. 

The material, still in the experimental 
stage, is made through a process developed 
by Curtiss-Wright Corp., Woodridge, N.Y. 

Pennsylvania and Kentucky have con- 
tracted with Curtiss-Wright for construc- 
tion of experimental plants and use of the 
binder on various highways for testing pur- 
Poses. 

White said the commission plans to ob- 
tain some of the binder for limited testing 
in the Mountain State while considering 
establishing an experimental plant. 

He said results of the Kentucky vee 


A Curtiss-Wright representative, G. Fred- 
erick Brackett, visited Gov. Cecil H. Under- 
wood Thursday after talking with White and 

Commissioner Patrick C. Graney. Un- 

as vitally interested 

but said on setting up a pilot 

plant in West Virginia rested with the road 
commission, ; 


i 
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that it would be competitive with asphalt 
although four times better in quality. 

Brackett added a highway constructed of 
the new coal-containing binder would re- 
quire much less maintenance and would 
have better resistance to skidding than 
asphalt. 

The Federal Government also its studying 
the material for possible use on the Inter- 
state Highway System, he said. 

Brackett estimated it would take about 
2,200 tons of coal to make enough binder 
for 1 mile of highway 20 feet in width. He 
could not estimate the cost of a pilot plant 
in West Virginia but said that Kentucky's 
contract called for a $200,000 facility which 
included technical help from Curtiss- 
Wright. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
gratifying to read the dispatch from 
Charleston which indicates that the 
West Virginia State Road Commission 
has reached the point of giving consid- 
eration to the establishment of a plant in 
the State to produce test quantities of the 
material discovered by the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. 

It is feasible that the No. 1 coal-pro- 
ducing State should be in the vanguard 
of those providing actual road tests of 
the suitability of this new product. This 
point was, of course, the central theme 
of my June 1, 1959, communication to 
Commissioner Graney as quoted in my 
remarks above. 





Court Critics Strike at America’s Vitals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend remarks in the 
Recorp, I submit an article by Charles 
S. Rhyne, president of the American 
Bar Association in 1957-58, which was 
published in the July 19 edition of the 
Washington Post: Mr. Rhyne makes 
the all-important distinction between 
“fair comment on decision” of the U.S. 
Supreme Court and recent attempts to 
disparage individual Supreme Court 
Justices themselves and says of the 
latter: 

This kind of criticism may be imparing 
that (public) confidence, thereby destroying 
one of the three vital elements of our three- 
part system of Government, 


The article follows: 
Court Critics Srrmke At America’s VITALS 
(By Charles 8S. Rhyne) 


It is possible that the public may be mis- 
led by current criticism revolving around the 
Supreme Court. Too often this criticism 
goes beyond fair comment on decisions and 
disparages individual judges, thus striking 
at the standing of the institution itself. 

Public confidence in this Court and in all 
courts is vital to a proper functioning of our 
system of government. This kind of criti- 
cism may be impairing that confidence there- 
by destroying one of the three vital elements 
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extensive traveling, I have talked with 
thousands of lawyers. Undoubtedly, some 


lawyers will dispute my conclusion, but most, 


of them will agree with it. 
THEY CAN’T TALK BACK 


Our governmental system is erected on 
three separate branches: The executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial. The system 
depends upon each serving as a check on the 
others. They create a balance of power as 
insurance that absolute power to form a 
tyranny will not vest in any one branch. If 
any one of the three is weakened or destroyed, 
the system is weakened. or destroyed. 

Judges of our courts speak publicly only in 
the discharge of their judicial function. 
They must bear criticism, even irresponsible 
and vicious criticism, in silence. These men 
have given up the right to criticize in order 
that the rest of us might be secure in that 
right. 

We of the bar have no such restraint upon 
us. It is, therefore, up to us, thle members 
of the bar, to speak up in defense of our 
courts as an institution of government. We 
cannot be content merely to note the com- 
forting fact that an institution which has 
survived the petulance and displeasure of a 
Jefferson, a Jackson, and two Roosevelts—to 
say nothing of the tirades of lesser men— 
almost certainly has the strength and vitality 
to survive present attacks. 

THE FINAL SAFEGUARD 

We as a people boast of rights and liberties, 
but rights are as nothing without redress and 
protection in the court. Chief Justice Mar- 
shall truly said: 

“The judicial department comes home in 
its effects to every man’s fireside; it passes 
upon his property, his reputation, his life, 
his all.” 

Whenever we stop and think, we must 
recognize that not one of our priceless free- 
doms—speech, religion, press, even criticism 
of government—would be safe without the 
final safeguard of the courts. 

Under our system, the role of the courts is 
to decide justiciable disputes between man 
and man and man and government. No bet- 
ter institution has yet been conceived of by 
the mind of man for peaceful settlement of 
such disputes. Today in all civilized nations, 
disputes are decided in the courts under the 
rule of law, which is an application of reason 
and fairness as developed by the wisdom of 
the ages. 

HUNDREDS OF REVERSALS 

Although an aura of mystery surrounds 
our courts, they are fundamentally a human 
institution. Judges are human beings sub- 
ject to all the frailties of the rest of us. They 
make mistakes—constantly. Many hundreds 
of cases are reversed yearly. 

We have 50 State supreme courts, 11 Fed- 
eral courts of appeals and a much larger 
number of other State appellate courts which 
review the decisions of and reverse the errors 
of thousands of lower courts. The Supreme 
Court of the United States sits on top of this 
hierarchy and is required to review the al- 
leged errors of Federal courts and in some 
cases the alleged errors of State courts. 

Some 1,300 cases a year are considered by 
the Supreme Court, of which about 100 are 
heard orally and decided by written opinion. 
The Supreme Court does not have complete 
freedom in selecting cases; it must consider 
those which litigants bring before it, 

The cases which percolate to the top usu- 
ally involve issues of great moment. There 
are no easy cases in the Supreme Court. 

A PARAMOUNT FUNCTION 


To function properly, any government, 


any business, any family requires that de- 
cisions be made, Oftentimes decisions are 
wrong, and upon reconsideration in the light 


of experience they are changed, But with- 
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out decisions, progress is stymied and any~ 


institution stagnates and dies from inaction. 
So it is not as important that decisions be 
right as it is that decisions be made. 

Our system is not perfect; after thousands 
of years we are still trying to perfect our 
society. Take traffic law and traffic courts, 
for instance. If we waited until they were 
perfect before we allowed traffic to-move, no 
traffic would ever move on our streets. 

So why do we expect our Supreme Court 
to be perfect? It was not designed to be 
perfect, it never has been and it never will 
be. But having said all that, I hasten to 
say that as an institution it is the closest to 
perfection yet devised by man for the type 
of function it is required to perform to keep 
— system of government operating prop- 
erly. 

Sir Winston Churchill has called it the 
“most esteemed judicial tribunal in the 
world.” And it is. 


Justices of the Supreme Court of the - 


United States, and other judges, are men, 
not gods or even supermen. They react to 
human motivations. They have families 
and human worries, prejudices, experiences, 
tempers, peeves, sympathy, antipathy, com- 
passion, sorrows and all the other human 
attributes that the rest of us have. 

Some are conservative, some are liberal, 
depending upon the definitions one ap- 
plies—and again they are no different in 
that respect from the rest of us. 

Yet when one stands up before the black- 
robed Justices of the Supreme Court, he 
would be inhuman if he did not feel a 
sense of almost awe. I have appeared in 
many courts and before hundreds of audi- 
ences, yet I still almost lose my tongue as I 
face the Supreme Court. When these very 
human judges meet as a tribunal, they meet 
in an atmosphere of greatness. 

Lawyers vigorously argue both sides of 
every case in the Supreme Court. So close 
are many questions that the Justices split 
over the decisions. Sometimes they divide 
five to four. Again I insist that it is more 
important that we get a decision than that 
it be one which 100 percent or even 90 per- 
cent or 50 percent of our people agree is 
correct. 

We are going through a period of transi- 
tion. No matter how decided, the segrega- 
tion cases and the internal security cases 
would offend the views and sensibilities of 
some of our people. Yet these decisions 
must be made or our system breaks down. 

Few people could be in more disagree- 
ment with a decision than Abraham Lin- 
colin was with that returning Dred Scott 
to slavery. His advice on that occasion 
should be pondered by us all: 

“We know the Court that made it has 
often overruled its own decisions and we 
shall do what we can to have it overrule 
this. We offer no resistance to it.” 

That was the position of a man willing 
to shelve his personal disappointment rather 
than lead an attack, as he said, against 
“our whole Republican system of govern- 
ment—a blow which if successful would 
place all our rights and liberties at the 
mercy of passion, anarchy and violence.” 

This must be the position of our legal 
profession and the public. We may state 
why we believe particular decisions to be 
erroneous. We may endeavor to have them 
overruled. But we must not disparage the 
status of our courts as an institution of 


Thus, it is not at all disturbing that large 
numbers of intelligent persons should dis- 
agree with the legal reasoning of the Court, 
een ree tee Oe SAO, or SD 

seri- 
ous that personal insults are now hurled at 
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ent is a sure sign of intellectual 
activity—the freedom of thought which is 
essential to democracy. But when the dis- 
agreement runs rampant in the form of 
malicious charges directed toward under- 
mining and smearing the opponent, there is 
cause for freedom-loving men to become 
alarmed. For this type of attack cares little | 
for the virtue of truth. 

In the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
one can trace most of the significant so- 
cial, political, and economic trends and de- 
velopments of our Nation. 

The Court began its role as a resolver of 
great national issues in the classic case of 
Marbury v. Madison. The majority opin- 
ion by Chief Justice John Marshall stated 
that conflict between a Federal statute and 
the Constitution must be resolved in favor 
of the Constitution, the supreme law of the 
land. Although this déclaration was actual- 
ly mere dictum, it was widely accepted as 
controlling on the power of the Court to 
rule on the validity of Federal statutes. 

Opponents lashed out at the language of 
the opinion. Many eminent men, among 
them President Jefferson, were extremely 
critical. They took the position that each 
branch of the Government had the ex- 
clusive power to pass on its own author- 
ity. Rational grounds were advanced for 
this argument. 

Certainly many persons must have con- 
sidered the decision to be a violent mis- 
use of judicial authority. Yet now we 
look upon Marbury v. Madison as the very 
cornerstone of constitutional law. Without 
this review of the constitutionality of Fed- 
eral legislation, the basic rights and free- 
doms we prize would be unprotected. Th 
“gross usurpation of 1803” is the “genius 
Jobn Marshall” today. 

Never a decade has passed that some great 
controversial economic, political, or moral 
issue has not been resolved. Time has 
proved many of the decisions to be not only 
correct but brilliant. Others were later seen 
to be shortsighted or shallow and were over- 
ruled. But would we have it otherwise? 

Would it be better to have a board of nine 
pacifiers who would concede some basic val- 
ue heré and withhold a little justice there 
in an effort to appease, say, 90 percent of 
the public? . ; 

There is certainly nothing wrong with re- 
sponsible criticism of judicial decisions. 
Many great advances in our jurisprudence 
have stemmed from such reasoned criticism 
by lawyers and scholars. As Justice David 
Brewer said in 1898: 

“It is a mistake to suppose that the Su- 
preme Court is either honored or helped by 
being spoken of as beyond criticism.” 

But there is a vast difference between 
criticism stemming from constructive analy- 
sis of ‘particular decisions and the unin- 
formed, misleading statements and insults 
which are sometimes hurled currently. 





Butler’s Majority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF GOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 17, 1959 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following remarks from 
the Rock Hill Herald, Rock Hill, §.C., of 
July 14, 1959: 
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BuTiLer’s MasoriTY 

Despite his being under fire from practi- 
cally all sides, Democratic National Chairman 
Paul M. Butler says he will continue to ex- 
press “what I feel to be the majority point 
of view.” 

Since Butler’s views have alienated the 
South, the Southwest, and the Catholics, it 
would be interesting to know what he con- 
siders to be a majority. 

If he keeps going, it looks like the majority 
is going to be Republican. 





Oceanographic Research 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, despite 
the fact that this Nation is a major mari- 
time country, our understanding of the 
ocean is still primitive. We have roughly 
accurate maps for only about 2 percent 
of the deep sea floor. The advent of 
nuclear-missile firing submarines and 
the prospect of nuclear commercial 
transport underline the need for a bold 
program of oceanographic research, 
capitalizing on the most expert talent 
our Nation can provide. 

In this connection, I wish to bring 
to the attention of the Senate the infor- 
mative and interesting article from Time 
magazine, June 6, 1959, entitled “Ocean 
Frontier.” ‘This article serves as an ex- 
cellent introduction to the need for an 
expanded national oceanographic pro- 
gram. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OCEAN FRONTIER 

In the uneasy years before the start of 
World War II, a Navy destroyer nosed 
through the warm waters off Guantanamo, 
Cuba. An experimental sonar gadget pinged 
steadily. It had worked perfectly on other 
occasions. But here in the Tropics, it saw 
targets that were not.there. It missed tar- 
gets that were there. The best Navy brains 
were. baffied. So an officer was dispatched 
to the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institu- 
tion on the shoulder of Cape Cod. 

Down from Woods Hole came the United 
States’s only full-fledged oceanographic ves- 
sel, the trim ketch Atlantis. Led by a tall, 
smiling young Harvard professor with the 


wonderful name of Columbus O’Donnell, 


Iselin II, Woods Hole’s oceanographers be- 
gan dunking thermometers in the water, 
quickly spotted the Navy’s trouble. It was 
just a question of temperatures, they ex- 
plained. Tropical sun had heated the water 
to a depth of 50 feet. The sound waves 
were bent by this temperature gradient, hid- 
ing a sub as effectively as if it were behind 
a hill. Equipped with a gadget of Woods 
Hole’s devising, a bathythermograph, many 
a US. sub saved itself during World War 
II by finding a temperature “hill” in the 
ocean and slipping behind it. 
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WARTIME ROMANCE 


This momentous incident began a war- 
time romance between the U.S. Navy and 
oceanographers, whom most Government 
Officials had until then considered a curious 
tribe of men messing about with sounding 
leads and little bottles of water samples. 
In the next few years, oceanographers at 
Woods Hole and its Pacific counterpart, the 
Scripps Ifstitution of Oceanography at La 
Jolla, Calif., trained hundreds of Navy offi- 
cers—instructing sub men in how to use the 
sea’s geography and mobile anatomy for con- 
cealment, teaching destroyer men how to 
trail their quarry through the sea’s jungles. 

Oceanographers mapped currents, fur- 
nished charts to air-rescue ships looking for 
downed airmen, Others analyzed the waves 
coming ashore at La Jolla and at Martha’s 
Vineyard, Mass., were able to predict surf 
conditions for the landings on Sicily and 
Normandy. By studying the biology of bar- 
nacles, they produced a new, plastic anti- 
fouling paint that cut the Navy’s fuel bill 
10 percent. 

NEW FRONTIER 


With the ocean now transformed from a 
barrier to a new and menacing frontier from 
which guided missiles could be launched 
upon U.S, cities, the Navy’s concern with 
oceanography has expanded. That concern 
has brought U.S. oceanographers money, 
men; and resources they never dreamed of 
before the war, made their specialty perhaps 
the fastest-growing science in the world. 
The oceanographic fleet has grown to 12 
ocean-going vessels backed by a swarm of 
small craft and expanding shore establish- 
ments full of expensive apparatus. The 
Russians have proved equally alert to the 
ocean's dangers and possibiilties, have 14 
fulltime oceanographic vessels roaming the 
seas. 

What's more, other scientists have abruptly 
rediscovered the ocean. Geographers and 
geophysicists now realize that most of the 
world’s surface lies beneath the ocean, and 


‘can now recite glibly the truism that the 


bottom of the ocean is not as well known as 
the near side of the moon. Discoveries fol- 
low every voyage. Under the Pacific ocea- 
nographers have found dep trenches, at least 
one of them big enough to contain seven 
Grand Canyons, and a 1,000-mile range of 
high mountains that no one knew existed 
until just 1 year ago. 

Above its still mysterious floor, the ocean 
is not homogeneous but is a vast, intricate 
structure of separate and distinct layers, 
each with its own character and individual- 
ity. In some places the layers curl up and 
mix; in other places they do not. Through 
the layers mighty rivers stream on largely 
unknown courses, often flowing in opposite 
directions close to one another. Exploration 
of this huge anatomy is just beginning. Re- 
alizing ever more clearly that most weather 
originates over the oceans, meteorologists are 
studying its mighty motions as the key to 
the world’s climate. A change in the direc- 
tion ‘of the flow of an ocean current can 
change the weather for an area miles inland, 
shift the course of hurricanes, bring drought 
to fertile lands or rains to arid deserts. The 
ocean as a whole is a huge heat-exchange en- 
gine carrying heat from the boilers of the 
Tropics to the condensers of the. poles. 

In ~ world going through the throes of 
& population explosion, earth scientists have 
rediscovered the sea, remember that the 
ocean contains the bulk of the earth’s life, 
and that it is probably capable of producing 
ee eee oe ae een Se Says 

one oceanographer: “The ocean represents an 
inner space as important as outer space, but 
different.” 
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CURIOSITY AND AVOCATION 


The man who best exemplifies the growth 
of U.S. oceanography into a major science is 
Columbus O’Donnell Iselin II himself. Since 
the prewar days when he solved the Navy's 
temperature problems off Guantanamo, he 
has been long-time director of Woods Hole, 
seen its full-time staff grow from a prewar 
24 to the present 300, its fleet from 1 ship to 
5, is now its senior oceanographer. 

Born in 1904 to a New York socialite family 
of Swiss origin, Columbus came to his spe- 
cialty by a combination of inheritance and 
intellectual curiosity. The family vocation 
was banking, but its avocation was sailing. 
His great-uncle, C. Oliver Iselin, was four 
times a defender of the America’s Cup—"“He 
could afford it—he married two rich women,”’ 
says Columbus. His father, Lewis Iselin, 
sailed less gaudily but no less enthusiasti- 
cally, racing Star boats on Long Island 
Sound. 

At the family’s summer home in New 
Rochelle, N.Y., Columbus learned from the 
family carpenter how to use tools, built his 
first boat—called the Sponge, because it 
leaked—at the age of 11. When he was in 
prep school he was spending school vaca- 
tions sailing in waters as dangerous as the 
Bay of Fundy. 

When he entered Harvard in 1922, he con- 
centrated at first on mathematics because 
he thought it had something to do with the 
banking business. But the sea was in his 
blood, and in his junior year he discovered 
Prof. Henry Bigelow who was then officially 
a zoologist but whose real interest was ocean- 
ography. Columbus gave up all thought of 
banking. He ordered the schooner Chance 
built in Nova Scotia, on graduation set off in 
her for the icy coast of Labrador with a crew 
of college students on his first oceanographic 
trip. The student-scientists fraternized 
with Eskimos, exploded firecrackers in one 
another’s beds, and otherwise acted their 
ages, but the Chance, loaded with real sci- 
entific apparatus, came back with useful 
data on the Laborador current that chills 
the New England coast as far south as Cape 
Cod, 

REPORT FOR $3 MILLION 


Iselin’s demonstration that the little 
Chance (length, 72 ft.; displacement, 37 
tons) could do serious scientific work was 
useful to Professor Bigelow, who was writing 
a report on oceanography for the National 
Academy of Sciences. Relieved to find that 
very large yearly sums for big vessels were 
not necessary, the Rockefeller Foundation 
gave Bigelow $3 million to outfit and endow 
an oceanographic institute. Bigelow set up 
his institute in Woods Hole—a small town 
on a narrow strait (“The Hole”) connecting 
Buzzards Bay with Vineyard Sound. The 
ocean is always a presence there, flowing 
around the town and through its small, 
snug harbors, Gray fog often drifts through 
the town, smelling of the sea, and sometimes 
hurricanes slam ashore. No better place 
exists to keep an oceanographer pleasantly 
mindful of his business. 

Iselin helped Bigelow plan the Atlantis, 
which is still the only U.S. vessel to be de- 
signed as an oceanographic ship. The At- 
lantis was built in Copenhagen, and Iselin 
sailed her back to Woods Hole as her first 
skipper. 

RUGGED SCIENCE 

A steel-hulled, 142-foot ketch (tall main- 
mast forward, shorter mizzenmast aft) with 
berths for 9 scientists and a crew of 17, the 
Atlantis was still a very small ship to cope 
for months with the North Atlantic in all 
its ferocious moods. She had a rather feeble 
engine, but sails were her main reliance. 
Such a laboratory makes oceanography a 
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rugged science. While the little ship rolls 
and pitches, the scientists work round the 
clock, snatching bits of food and sleep dur- 
ing quiet intervals in their experiments. 
Dress is informal. In the Tropics, oceanog- 
raphers favor ragged shorts or underdrawers; 
on North Atlantic cruises the men are gen- 
erally cold and wet, and during the first 
week at sea most of them get seasick. “The 
best seagoing oceanographers,” says Iselin, 
“are the result of picking over a lot of 
stomachs.” 

For the next 10 years Iselin sailed with the 
Atlantis, crisscrossing the Atlantic and do- 
ing an oceanographer’s chores—trailing 
thermometers at varying depths, testing 
water for density and salinity. In 1940 he 
became director of Woods Hole, saw US. 
oceanography transformed into a naval 
auxiliary. For some reason, neither the 
German nor the Japanese navies ever got in 
touch with their oceanographers, who were 
excellent. “This made a hell of a difference in 
World War II,” says Iselin. 


GOLDEN AGE 


War's end marked the beginning of the 
golden age of U.S. oceanography. For the 
first time in its life, Woods Hole had enough 
money. More Navy millions went to Cali- 
fornia’s Scripps Institution of Oceanography, 
which matches Woods Hole in growth, and 
claims, with California confidence, the whole 

‘Pacific Ocean as its domain. Dr. Roger 
Revelle, director of Scripps, is an enormous 
man (6 ft. 4 in.) who looks as if he were 
specially designed, both physically and tem- 
peramentally, to study the Pacific Ocean. 
He asks stich large questions as; “Where 
did the sea water come from? Are the 
oceans growing or diminishing? Are the 
continents growing?” He believes that study 
of the oceans, including their floors, their 
ares of islands and their plunging deeps, 
will answer all these questions. 

The war contributed more than money. 
War-developed sonar made depth measure- 
ments far more sensitive, giving oceanog- 
raphers a more accurate look at the ocean’s 
bottom than they had ever had before. The 
new loran, which can fix a ship’s position 
within a quarter of a mile in daylight, night, 
or in the thickest fog, enabled a far more 
detailed and accurate study of ocean cur- 
rents, and oceanographers launched zealous- 
ly into new studies with their new tools. 


ARTERY AND STABILIZER 


Ocean currents are of interest not Just to 
navigators. They are the arteries of the 
ocean; they carry warm and cold water 
around the earth; they churn up and in- 
terchange cold bottom water for warm sur- 
face water. The so-called deep water—com- 
prising about 90 percent of all the ocean’s 
water—hovers around 40° F., and acts as a 
huge stabilizer of the atmosphere’s-tempera- 
ture. If, through some imbalance of nature, 
the earth received an extra 1 percent of heat 
in the course of a year, it would, applied to 
the air alone, raise the atmosphere’s tem- 
perature an intolerable 27° F. The same 
amount of heat would raise the deepwater's 
temperature only 0.02° F. “Therefore we 
think that its circulation, or the rate at 
which its water is brought up to and taken 
down from the surface, profoundly affects 
the climate,” explains Revelle. 

Classic example of just how much differ- 
ence a change in current can make occurs 
on the coast of Peru, which owes its cool, 
foggy but almost rainless climate to the cold 
Peru Current sweeping up from Antarctica. 
Once in every 10 years or so, a current of 
‘warm water called El Nifio (because it ap- 
pears near Christmas, the birthday of El 
Nino, the Christ child) creeps stealthily 
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down the coast. With it come tropical 
rains and disaster. Floods roar through dry 
valleys. Buildings not designed for rain leak 
or collapse. Worst of all, the warm water, 
which is only 100 feet deep, drives cold-water 
fish below the surface, Peru’s famous guano 
birds, which feed On the fish, starve by the 
million, heaping the beaches with their 
corpses. 
DEEP AND NARROW 

Before the war, even such well-known cur- 
rents had not been thoroughly mapped in 
detail. For Woods Hole oceanographers, the 
first order of business was a new study of 
the great Gulf Stream, which exports tropi- 
cal water to northern Europe. With the aid 
of loran, the new Atlantis surveys proved 
that it is not a wide, steady stream, but a 
jet that whips from side to side over hun- 
dreds of miles and sometimes curls into 
eddies. It may run fast or slow or back- 
ward, and only the general sum of its motion 
carries warm water to Europe. 

But the major discovery of postwar ocea- 
nographers was that huge currents flow far 
below the surface, often these currents move 
faster than their surface counterparts. One 
such discovery come in 1951, when the US. 
Fish and Wildlife Service sent a ship west of 
the Galapagos Islands to experiment with a 
Japanese technique of fishing for deep- 
swimming tuna. The scientists were sur- 
prised to see the fish lines drifting eastward 
while their ship’ was carried westward on the 
well-known equatorial surface current. The 
next year the Service’s Townsend Cromwell 
established the reason, a hitherto unsus- 
pected current, deep below the surface cur- 
rent and moving in the opposite.direction. 
Later investigation revealed that the Crom- 
well Current is a tremendous thing. It is 
250 miles wide, at least 3,500 miles long. 
Three hundred feet below the surface, its 
high-speed core flows eastward at up to 3 
knots, carrying 1,000 times as much water as 
the Mississippi. 

Years of patient measurements of water 
temperature, salinity, and density have be- 
gun to pay off by providing oceanography 
with a substructure of theory. Doubting the 
conventional view that ocean currents are 
simply streams of water pushed around by 
prevailing winds, Henry Stommel of Woods 
Hole analyzed thousands of such observa- 
tions, predicted that a current would be 
found flowing under the Gulf Stream in the 
opposite direction. In 1957 the Atlantis and 
the British oceanographic ship Discovery II 
went looking for this current. Their tool 
was an ingenious buoy invented by British 
Oceanographer John C. Swallow, which sinks 
slowly until it reaches a level where the sea 
water, compressed by the weight of water 
above it, has the same density as the buoy. 
There, the Swallow buoy hangs and drifts 
with the deep-down water , broadcasting 
strong pings of ultra-sound that can be heard 
by listening ships on the surface. Dumped 
into the Gulf Stream, the Swallow buoys 
proved that Stommel’s theory was exactly 
right. About 8,000 feet under the famed 
stream is a counter Gulf Stream carrying 
cold water southward at one-third of a knot. 

NO QUIET PLACE 


This discovery gave a wholly new look 
to theories about the circulation of the At- 
lantic. The long established notion of near- 
ly stagnant ocean depths is now doubtful. 
Photographs taken of the bottom show ripple 
marks much like those caused by tidal cur- 
rents on bathing beaches. Ocean basins with 
ripple marks on their bottoms must have 
been stirred by currents at some time in 
their past; and they may be stirred still. 

The problem is not just academic. If the 
oceans are to be used for the disposal of 
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radioactive wastes, oceanographers must find 
stagnant basins where wastes can be dumped 
with assurance that they will stay out of 
circulation until their activity has been 
stilled by time. Warns Iselin: “If you louse 
up the ocean with atomic waste, you louse it 
up for thousands of years. The British pump 
stuff into the Irish Sea, which can take 
a lot. But one day * * *.” 

NEW ICE AGE 


Oceanographers believe that man is ap- 
proaching the point where he can try large- 
scale experiments on the ocean. Not all of 
them like this prospect; they feel that tink- 
ering with the ocean without sufficient 
knowledge may be extremely dangerous. 
They are aghast at the project much dis- 
cussed by the Russians, of using atomic en- 
ergy to clear the Arctic Ocean of ice to help 
Siberian sea transport. Dr. Maurice Ewing, 
of Columbia University’s Lamont Geological 
Observatory believes that the Northern Hem- 
isphere’s comparative freedom from conti- 
mental glaciers is due to Arctic ice. Winds 
blowing off the Arctic Ocean are now dry, 
but if the ice were removed, they would be- 
come moist, dropping snow on nearby lands. 
The snow would pack into ice, and glaciers 
would start creeping south. Once the proc- 
ess was started, it might be impossible to 
stop before icecaps covered large parts of 
Europe and the United States. 


Another risky experiment with the oceans 


may have already been tried inadvertently. 
The temperature of the earth’s surface de- 
pends to a considerable extent on the atmos- 
phere’s small content of carbon dioxide 
(about 0.03 percent), which permits short- 
wave sunlight to pass but impedes the escape 
of longer heat waves into space—the so- 
called “greenhouse” effect. Since 1860 mod- 
ern man’s furnaces and auto exhausts have 
spewed out 360 billion tons of carbon diox- 
ide. Warne Revelle: “By 2005 we will have 
added to the atmosphere some 1,700 billion 
tons of carbon dioxide—about 70 percent 
of the amount now present in the atmos- 
phere. We believe that most of this will be 
absorbed by the ocean, but this means that 
the carbon dioxide in the atmosphere, if 
nothing else happens, will increase about 20 
percent.” 

Result could be that air temperature would 
increase by 1° to 2° C. “Southern Cali- 
fornia might dry up completely if the tem- 
perature rose in the way we think it might— 
making it an impossible place to live, rather 
than almost impossible the way it is now.” 
The ocean will also grow warmer, and will 
be forced to release dissolved carbon dioxide 
to the atmosphere. This will increase the 
“greenhouse” effect. At some point in this 
chain reaction, the Antarctic icecap will 
melt, adding enough water to the ocean to 
drown nearly all of the earth’s great cities. 

No one can estimate for sure the ocean’s 
ability to absorb CO.. But man’s future 
may depend on it. Concludes Revelle: “Man 
is moving and shaking the great globe itself 
in spite of himself. We may be disastrously 
changing the climate.” 


SWARM IN SUNLIGHT 


With their mounting knowledge, oceanog- 
raphers are talking with new confidence of 
the ocean as a source of food. Life began in 
the sea, and most of its lives there still, 
grazing on the microscopic plants that swarm 
in the sunlit upper waters. At the end of 
a@ long food chain (diatoms, protozoa, tiny 
crustaceans, little fish, etc.), are the fish, 
lobsters, shrimps, and whales that are 
hunted by humans. Says Iselin: “We are 
not harvesting the seas. We are just hunt- 
ing—catching something here and there.” 

Oceanographers are helping the hunters 
by plotting the trials fish follow, which are 
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mostly determined by shifting ocean cur- 
rents and the consequent shift in water 
temperatures. But they are also thinking 
about the possibility of fertilizing the ocean. 
Some parts of it are naturally rich and boiling 
with life. The water of breaking waves in 
such dreas is green and turbid because it is 
full of miscroscopic plants and animals graz- 
ing on them. But large parts of the ocean 
are deserts with hardly any life. Their 
breaking waves are sapphire blue, the color 
of clear and lifeless water. Fish migrate 
away like cattle from a grazed-out range. 

In fertile parts of the sea, the surface wa- 
ter is kept supplied with nutrients by some 
sort of upwelling that brings rich bottom 
water to the surface. In far northern and 
far southern parts of the ocean, the surface 
water gets so cold and heavy in winter that 
it sinks and is replaced by bottom water that 
contains plant nutrients. Currents carry 
these nutrients to other seas, e.g., the Labra- 
dor Current off the Newfoundland banks, the 
Peru Current off the coast of South America, 
and produce rich fishing grounds. 

Unless they are fertilized by currents from 
colder areas, tropical seas are largely sterile. 
Since the richest harvests of the sea derive 
from bottom water rising to the surface, 
oceanographers have long had the notion of 
creating artificial upwelling in sterile parts 
of the ocefin. One possibility is a nuclear 
reactor sitting on the bottom and slightly 
warming the water around it. The warmed 
water will rise, carrying nutrients to the sur- 
face and turning clear water, admired only 
by tourists, into rich, turbid pastures. An- 
other way would be to pump deep water into 
some closed area, such as a Pacific atoll, to 
make a kind of concentrated fish farm. 


SERPENTS IN THE DEPTHS? 


Despite the new outburst of exploration, 
many mysteries remain. The creatures that 
live in the depths of the ocean are still only 
slightly known, and they may include the 
famed sea serpents of salty folklore. Sea- 
serpent sightings have diminished of late, 
but Revelle thinks this may be because fast, 
noisy, modern ships make poor platforms for 
serpent sighting. Sperm whales dive for 
gigantic squid up to 50 feet long that live at 
great depths and have never been captured. 
by man. Why should not the squid have 
companions down there? 

Chief sea-serpent man is Biologist John 
D. Isaacs, who is working out ways to catch 
the inhabitants of the depths of the ocean. 
One under study is a disk several hundred 
feet in diameter, with floats around the edge 
and ballast in the center. When it reaches a 
predetermined depth, the ballast will be de- 
tached, and the floats will pull the net 
upward. As it rises, it will inflate with wa- 
ter just as a parachute inflates with air, 
scooping up any giant squid and sea ser- 
pents on the way. 


FOSSIL VOLCANOES 


Geologists and oceanographers who look to 
the ocean’s bottom have found that the 
ocean is a gigantic museum, where geological 
specimens are preserved like flies in amber. 
Among the most interesting of these geo- 
logical specimens are the guyots, the flat- 
topped extinct volcanoes that dot the Pacific 
floor. How did they get down there, the 
oceanographer asks. Did their weight force 
them into the earth's crust, like corks 
pushed into putty? Did the ocean increase 
in volume and rise above them? 

A recent discovery is evidence that an 
enormous volcanic eruption may have dar- 
kened the sky when man was in his stone- 
down the west- 


of stupendous eruptions along the spine of 
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the Andes, estimates the date as 68,000 years 
ago. it must have been a black time for 
paleolithic man. 

MYSTERIOUS TRENCHES 

An ocean-bottom problem that fascinates 
all oceanographers is the origin of the deep 
troughs that are found mostly in the Pacific. 
The deepest ones, e.g., the Tonga Trench, the 
Marianas Trench, have narrow V bottoms 
that are clear of sediment, They are uneasy 
parts of the earth’s crust. Deep-focus earth- 
quakes rumble out of them, and generally 
volcanoes spout nearby. 

Dr. Revelle suspects that the trenches may 
be part of the mechanism by which conti- 
nents grow. The first step, he thinks is for 
a slow current in the earth’s plastic mantle 
to start flowing horizontally and then curve 
downward (see diagram). Where it makes 
the dive, it drags down a strip of the crust, 
forming a V-bottomed trench which after 
many millions of years fills with sediment. 
Eventually the downward current in the 
mantle stops flowing. Since the mantle 
rock at its sides is heavier, it moves in, 
forcing upward the dragged-down crust and 
the sediments in the trough. Final result 
is that the former trench pokes above the 
sea, appearing as an arc of islands set with 
volcanoes, like Japan, or a curving shore of 
young mountains, like California. 

Only a small part of the ocean bed is yet 
known in any detail. Recent surveys have 
shown that large areas of the bottom are 
covered thickly with rounded, blackish 
nodules that have grown as crusts around 
some nucleus, sometimes a shark's tooth. 
They are mostly iron and manganese oxides, 
but they often contain considerable amounts 
of copper, nickel and cobalt. “The amounts 
are absolutely staggering,” says Dr. Henry 
Menard of Scripps. One 10-million-square- 
mile area in the Pacific, he estimates, has 
nodules worth hundreds of thousands of 
dollars per square mile. 


NEW IMPROVEMENTS 


Today oceanography is working to perfect 
its tools. There are intelligent buoys, which 
can be anchored at sea, and queried by radio 
for oceanographic and meteorological data. 
Other buoys sink to the bottom, where they 
can record currents, take pictures of their 
surroundings. They will be brought to the 
surface months later by a small charge of 
TNT exploded near by, which triggers their 
ballast-release mechanism. 

Columbus Iselin’s pet gadget is a mon- 
strous underwater noisemaker developed at 
Woods Hole. Ordinary echo-sounding de- 
vices for exploring the bottom use relatively 
feeble waves of ultrasound whose delicate 
echoes are apt to get lost in background 
noise. Another common system is to explode 
TNT and pick up the echoes of the powerful 
shock waves that it sends to the bottom. 
But explosions are cumbersome, expensive, 
and dangerous. 

The “Imp” (for impulse generator) is a 
massive steel with two flexible hoses 
for high-pressure hydraulic fluid sticking out 
of one end. At the other end is a metal 
diaphragm about 8 inches in diameter. In- 
side are extremely powerful springs, cocked 
by hydraulic pressure. When the springs 
are released, an internal hammer hits the 
diaphragm and a single, enormously power- 


equivalent to the explosion of a good-sized 
block of TNT, and Imps several hundred 
times as powerful are a possibility. They 
can be suspended under a ship or built into 
its hull, sending down waves that will strike 
through the bottom sediments far into the 
rock beneath 
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of a controlled explosion, could be far more 
effective against subs than present electronic 
devices for echo ranging. Says Iselin: “We 
know that sound pushed out by explosives 
can go, at some levels, for thousands of 
miles. There isn’t an ocean in the world big 
enough to lose the sound of a pistol fired 
at the right depth.” He is fully conscious 
of what such an improvement could mean 
for U.S. security. “If Mr. Eisenhower could 
say to Khrushchev, ‘We can see every one 
of your submarinese in the seas around us,’ 
‘we would be in a far better cold-war posi- 
tion today.” Iselin is unimpressed with 
present nuclear subs. The powerplants are 
too noisy. “Going to war in a nuclear sub 
is like going duck hunting in a trolley car,” 
he says. 

Oceanographers are also busy producing 
detailed maps of new currents, temperature 
gradients and the topography of the ocean 
floor, so that a U.S. submarine, submerged 
for days,.can have an accurate idea of where 
it is when it launches its missiles. “Any 
future war at sea will be one between In- 
dians and city boys,” he explains. ““‘We want 
to be sure our boys become the Indians. 
They can learn to take advantage of the ter- 
rain they live in.” Even study of waves can 
prove useful, “On an aircraft carrier, the 
system now is for a guy to stand at the end 
of a flight deck. He feels the rhythm of 
the waves through the crepe soles of his 
shoes, and lets the plane land or waves it of 
depending on the feeling he gets underfoot. 
A machine could do this far better, perhaps 
also introduce balancing stability effects to 
make more landings possible.” 

Today U.S. oceanographers have a wary 
eye on the Russians, some of whose vessels 
are far in advance of anything the United 
States has at sea. Partly because of this 
pressure, U.S. legislators did not flinch at a 
report by the National Academy of Sciences 
recommending an appropriation of $58 mil- 
lion for oceanography for 1960, and there is 
@ good prospect it will be voted. 

But like all true scientists, oceanographers 
are only. incidentally interested in the mili- 
tary overtones of their science. They hope 
that knowledge of the oceans will lead to 
knowledge of the earth, then of the solar 
system and the Milky Way galaxy. It may 
help answer such questions as: Why are we 
here? Where did we come from? Where are 
we going? “Adolescents ask these ques- 
tions,” says Revelle, “but grown men do not. 
It is not because they are unimportant ques- 
tions, but because grown men have given 
up.” The oceanographers have not given 
up. 
Or, in the words of Columbus Iselin: “The 
cold war and the scientific effort run parallel 
much of the time. They're both geared to- 
ward our learning more. Each has a dif- 
ferent motivation. One is survival, and the 
other is curiosity.” 





Equality in Bank Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Journal of Com- 
merce on Tuesday, July 14, 1959: 

EQUALITY In BANK TAXATION 

It is regrettable that a major split has de- 
veloped between savings and commercial 
bankers on the issue of unequal taxation of 
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these two segments of banking. This split, 
climaxing a long smoldering feud, promises 
resignations of savings institu- 
tions from the American Bankers Associ- 
ation and a consequent closer alignment be- 
tween savings banks, savings and loan asso- 
ciations and perhaps credit unions for a new 
internecine war in the banking field. 

For a great many years, commercial banks, 
struggling to build up capital funds out of 
the narrow margin of earnings left after ex- 
penses and taxes, have been galled by the 
fact that mutual institutions have been 
building up their reserves and surplus with- 
out payment of income tax. Even when 
mutual institutions were made subject to 
the Federal income tax, earnings in excess 
of expenses and payments to depositors 
could be added to reserves without payment 
of tax if the ratio of surplus and reserves 
to deposits was less than 12 percent. 

Since very few institutions have a surplus 
and reserve ratio of more than 12 percent, 
mutual thrift institutions in effect have 
generally not paid income taxes. One effect 
of this has been that they have been able to 
pay higher rates of return on savings. An- 
other is that they have retained their earn- 
ings above expenses and interest in full to 
permit rapid growth of deposits. 

The American Bankers Association and 
other commercial bank groups have united 
in support of the Mason bill, the latest of a 
series of proposals designed to tax retained 
earnings of mutual thrift institutions. 

Since this proposal could result in dis- 
allowance in some cases of the deduction 
of a part of the interest return paid on 
savings, it sets a precedent that could prove 
mischievous. 

But more important than the details of 
the Mason bill or other proposals to achieve 
bank tax equality is the need for formu- 
lation of a national policy as regards bank 
taxation that would be both equitable and 
economically sound. 

Mutual thrift institutions have a favored 
position under the tax law because it is a 
cardinal objective of national policy to foster 
thrift. More savings are urgently required 
to finance economic growth and to lessen the 
threat of inflation. 

Commercial banks, as well as savings 
banks and savings and loan associations, are 
major thrift institutions. Hence, a strong 
case exists for extending to them any favor- 
able tax provisions that apply to mutual 
thrift institutions. This is already done in 
the case of the savings and loan associations 
that flourish on the Pacific coast which pay 
a limited dividend on investment shares, £0 
that the rest of the earnings belong to the 
founders’ shares that are now being acquired 
by holding companies. 

The grievance of the commercial banks has 
& real basis, especially for the many institu- 
tions that are eager to build up their savings 
deposits. But the solution is not to be found 
in tax legislation that undermines and 
weakens the mutual thrift institutions. 

A sensible and economically sound solution 
would be to permit commercial banks to set 
aside special reserves or surplus for their 
savings deposits out of tax-free income left 
after paying expenses and interest on these 
deposits. 

Commercial ‘banks would then be placed 
on a plane of equality with the mutual 
thrift institutions. They could build up 
surplus and reserves, to margin the expan- 
sion of their savings deposits, out of earn- 
ings that are not taxed, up to amounts that 
would be specified in the law or regulations. 

The Federal Government collects its taxes 
on the interest received by savings depositors. 
Any loss of tax revenues on the additions 
made by savings institutions to reserves and 
surplus is a small price to pay for main- 
taining the strength of these institutions and 
stimulating personal savings. 
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So much for the real issues and what might 
be done to solve them. Meanwhile we can- 
not help noting that the Mason bill is a bad 
one and shows every sign of haste and lack of 
study in the drafting. It should never have 
been endorsed in its present form by an 
organization as important as the American 
Bankers Association. 

You don’t solve inequalities, in taxes or 
in anything else, by creating new ones. 





Drop by Drop, They’re Giving Me Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, rarely does 
documentary reporting have such a per- 
sonal meaning that its message is uni- 
versal. When such reports are made, 
they merit special attention. A few 
weeks ago, such a personal report was 
made by an old and good friend of mine. 
Leo Paulin, of Bethesda, is a friend of 
thousands in the Sixth District of Mary- 
land. His Paulin Publishing Co. has con- 
ceived and sponsored many charitable 
enterprises. Inestimable good has re- 
sulted from his efforts. His public spirit 
was most recently displayed, while strick- 
en with a serious illness, by reporting the 
need for blood donors. Because of its 
timeliness and importance, his report de- 
serves inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Drop By Dror THEY’re Givinc ME Lire 
(By Leo Paulin) 


SUBURBAN Hospirat, July 2, 2:30 pm— 
Normally when I write I’m pecking away at a 
loyal Royal. But I am not typing this 
piece. I’m on my back dictating from a hos- 
pital bed. 

Suspended from a metal pole some 3 feet 
over the head of my bed is a pint of blood. 
Drop by drop, the blood flows through a 
plastic tube into my veins via a 38-inch 
needle. Drop by drop, they’re giving me life. 
I don’t know_whose blood it is that is now 
flowing in my veins, but to that unknown 
donor I'm forever grateful. 

I came to Suburban last Saturday because 
I was losing tremendous quantities of blood. 
Late Saturday afternoon, I had passed the 
safety stage—I lost consciousness. 

It’s a very pleasant experience, losing con- 
sciousness. Things don’t go black; they just 
softly disappear. It’s a real peaceful sensa- 
tion. It’s peaceful when you go under and 
peaceful when you come out. 

In a matter of minutes after my return 
to the world of the living, I got my first 
blood transfusion, the first of my life. 

During my lifetime I have given blood 
many times, and through the pages of the 
Advertisers I have passed on appeals from 
the Red Cross for blood donors. I never 
really appreciated either act until now when 
I find myself on the receiving end. 

Unfortunately, hospitals can’t buy blood at 
& supermarket, or at a corner drug store 
(even at Discount Drug). Hospitals have to 
depend upon those of you in good health, 
with compassion in your hearts, to fill the 
hospital blood needs. 

And believe me, those needs are great. 
Yesterday, here at Suburban, the blood bank 
issued 22 pints of the precious fluid, Only 
one pint was replaced. 
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In my own case, the good Samaritans 
whom I herewith proudly name replaced my 
take from the bank: Dick Kraft, Mary Cald- 
well, Harry Monroe, John Mattina, Dick 
Graham, Joe Fortuna and Warren Castell. 

But what-about those 22 pints yesterday? 
Only one was replaced. Who's going to re- 
plac the other 21 pints? 

Suburban Hospital is trying to build its 
own blood bank. Will you eall Suburban 
today (Oliver 6-6000) and make an appoint- 
ment to share a pint of your life with an- 
other human? 

As I lie here dictating this, I am trem- 
bling slightly, not because it hurts, and not 
because of fear. I am trembling at the 
thought of my plight, if there was no blood 
in that bottle over my head to give me life. 





The Steel Strike—a Causative Analysis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
steel strike is everybody’s business be- 
cause every additional day it is in prog- 
ress its impact will reach out to touch 
more and more citizens like the expand- 
ing ripples from a stone cast upon the 
waters. 

Today it is the worker in an industrial 
center like my city, Pittsburgh, who is 
feeling the strike. In time it will affect 
every citizen of the United States. 

An enlightened public opinion will be 
a powerful force in helping to bring about 
a fair and just settlement. 

Thus, the strike’s causes, like its ef- 
fects, are matters upon which as much 
light as possible should be shed. 

We have heard many reasons advanced 
to explain the cause of the strike. 

One such explanation is contained in 
the following article by Mr. Max Lerner 
which appeared last Wednesday, July 15, 
in the New York Post. 

In the belief that the public will be best 
served in this public matter by having 
the benefit of ntany points of view, I in- 
sert Mr. Lerner’s article in the REcorp 
and commend it to my colleagues. 

Get ready for an onslaught of editorials 
from most of the papers, deploring the steel 
strike and hoping piously that each side will 
put the public interest ahead of itsown. But 
this is one time when the formula makes 
precious little sense. If this strike proves 
costly to everyone, as it is bound to be, the 
responsibility must rest with the steel in- 
dustry executives who sit in the seats of the 
mighty, and who feel secure enough to take 
on the Steelworkers Union in the kind of 
showdown fight the industry has had only 
once in more than a quarter century. 

Whatever else one may think about Dave 
McDonald and his outlook, I don’t see how 
anyone can deny the earnestness with which 
he tried to get a settlement that would avoid 
a strike. The one thing he could not offer 
Was unconditional surrender—yet that was 





exactly what the industry negotiators de-. 


manded when they insisted on a wage freeze. 
When finally the steel executives—under Ad- 
ministration proddings that were too little 
and too late—did agree to discuss a wage 
increase, they tied it again to an impossible 











































































tion danger for months, and a large section 
of the press has joined it. 

Thus President Eisenhower and Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon have created the perfect climate 
of opinion for the intransigenc> of Mr. 
Cooper and his corporate colleagues. 'There 
is some evidence that they may have felt 
very uncomfortable about it. They suggested 
(so the report goes) that the skies would not 
fall if the steel industry made a package wage 
offer which it could absorb out of its very 
substantial profits without passing it on to 
the buyers of steel. But all that Cooper 
needed to do was to look virtuous, talk of 
principle, and quote to them their own warn- 
ings about inflation disaster. They had built 
a gallows and strung a noose, to catch the 
Democrats—and now they were themselves 
caught in it, at least in their usefulness as 
mediators. It didn’t do any good for Nixon 
and Labor Secretary Mitchell to say 
(through President Eisenhower) that agree- 
ment could be reached even at the last min- 
ute. Mc 
on indefinitely at the negotiation table, but 
what use was his willingness when the cor- 
porate heads felt so sure? 

They were sure of the inflation 
they were sure because they had built up a 
considerable steel reserve which should last 
them for some time, they were sure because 
they do not regard McDonald as a dangerous 
opponent. In a sense the steel barons are 
the bellwether for the rest of the industrial 
power elite, whose labor bargaining in the 
future will largely be shaped by what hap- 
pens in steel. They would obviously rather 
have a showdown with McDonald than, for 
example, with Walter Reuther. 

A book with an interesting theme has just 
been published—‘“Image of America,” by 4 
French Dominican priest, R. L. Bruckberger. 
He celebrates the whole American economy 
as an effective and. clinching answer to the 
Marxist theories. What we have, he says, 
is not capitalism: In fact, it is anticapitalist, 
and he cites Henry Carey, Henry Ford, and 
Samuel Gompers as proof that we have 
shaped a “third way” answer to the problem 
of economic organization and economic 
justice. 

He has a whole chapter on American labor, 


workers than do the so-called proletarian 
leaders of the Communists. 
The book is getting a big play, and Ameri- 
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ald, for the union, offered to sit - 


working-class 
war from the top down. 
i you read history of the steel in- 
dustry, you will find that from the first blast 
but a century ago, until 1936 and 
CIO, the steel barons like Carnegie, 
amd Gary waged a class war. They 
broke the unions, they used spies and 
Pinkertons, they sewed up their company 
towns against union meetings, they kept a 
12-hour day until 1923—20 years after other 
industries had abandoned it. 
Since 1986, when Myron Taylor and John L. 
Lewis reached the first great steel agree- 
ment without violence, the industry has 


been the sceme of orderly bargaining. Do — 


present events mean that Mr. Gooper 
his comrades want to go back to 
of Homestead and the class war? 





Ne Money Tree in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
pend herewith a very cogent editorial 
from the Decatur Herald, Decatur, Ii, 
of Saturday, July 18, “No Money Tree 
in Washington.” How true most of us 
are finding it in Washington now. The 
people back home understand that 
nothing from Washington is free: 


No Money Tree In WASHINGTON 


Regarding the Federal Government as the 
source from which all financial blessings flow 
has become an occupational disease with 
many municipal and State officials, even 
those who cherish local autonomy and re- 
sent Federal intervention. 

Mayor Robert Egan, of the expanding city 
of Flint, Mich., went to Washington to tell 
members of the House Banking Committee 
of the city’s urgent need for help to finance 
water and sewage projects. 

It would be just fine, he said, if Congress 
would pass a proposed $1 billion, low-interest 
rate Federal loan program for public health 

jects. 

However, Representative Witt1am B. Wip- 
NALL, Republican of New Jersey, after listen- 
ing to the mayor’s testimony, asked why 
the city didn’t borrow money on its own 
when it had an excellent credit rating and 
had no trouble selling bonds for municipal 
ts. Why should the Govern- 
ment borrow money at more than 4 percent 
he asked, and then iend it to Flint at a 
cheaper rate? 

The mayor replied “I am merely looking 
for an easy solution to the question.” His 
frankness perhaps should be appreciated. 
This is not to single out the city of Flint 
which has a good record of civic progress 
by its own endeavors. But as Mr. 
NALL put it: “There seems to be a tend- 

on the part of a lot of people to feel 
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when something 
Federal Government, it doesn’t cost them 
ything.” 

Fifty years ago less than one-third of all 
governmental expenditures were made at the 
Federal level and two-thirds by the States 


and localities. Now, this ratio is just about 
reversed. 

One of the reasons for the decline of the 
authority of State and local governments, 
much lamented by many 


is financed by the - 


a 


ently isn't paying his imcome tax. 





Mailing List Brokers Pledge Fight Against 
Misuse of Lists by Peddlers of Pornog- 
raphy 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the hearings and investigations of the 
Postal Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice into the vast flood of pornography 
being distributed by mail, we quickly de- 
termined that many of the young victims 
of this vicious racket received the mate- 
rial through the mail after having been 
placed on the mailing lists of presumably 
legitimate mail order firms. It therefore 
was obvious that the smut publishers 
were buying or renting all sorts of mail- 
ing lists, and particularly those contain- 
ing the names of youngsters. 

Under the circumstances, I am, pleased 
and delighted to have received a letter 
from the president of the National 
Council of Mailing List Brokers outlining 
the vigorous opposition of that industry 
to the misuse of mailing lists by having 
them fall into the hands of publishers 
and distributors of obscene material. 

I congratulate the organization for 
taking this position and I hope their 
members will carry through and devise 
tighter controls over the use of the mail- 
ing lists which they control. The letter 
to me, which I think will be of interest 
to all Members concerned over the por- 
nography problem, is as follows: 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
Maruine List Brokers, 
New York, N.Y., July 15,1959. 

The Honorable Katuryn E. GraNAHAN, 
Chairman, House of Representatives Subcom- 

mittee on Postal Operations of the Com- 

mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

Washington, D.C. 

Mapam CHAIRMAN: We want to congratu- 
late you, the other members of the subcom- 
mittee, Postmaster General Summerfield, 
General Counsel Warburton, and Chief In- 
spector Stephens for bringing this whole sub- 
ject of pornography out into the open and 
for your strenuous attack upon this evil. 

On Wednesday, July 8, a member of the 
National Council of Mailing List Brokers 
called on Chief Inspector Stephens in an ef- 
fort to gain an understanding of the pornog- 
raphy problem. Mr. Stephens was very cour- 
teous and helpful in explaining the problem 
to him, and showed him an exhibit of por- 
nography that has been gathered under Post- 
master General Summerfield’s direction. 
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The council member was so shocked at 
this exhibit that an emergency meeting of 


called for the following day to decide on how 
we might support the campaign against por- 
nm 


The National Council of Mailing List 
Brokers was organized in 1943 for the pur- 
pose of improving the ethical standards for 
the trading in mailing lists between owners 
and users. The members of the council han- 
die The vast majority of mailing Hst rentals 
in the United States. Over the years the 
council has been a major factor in the im- 
provement of the ethics and integrity of list 
handling. The council has constantly striven 
for high standards in direct mail, and every 
member has always refused to accept orders 
for mailings which he considered off color. 

The distribution of such lewd and obscene 
material has a debilitating effect upon family 
life In the entire country. The availability of 
this vicious material to children undoubtedly 
contributes to the growth of juvenile delin- 
quency. Every citizen, every businessman 
should cooperate with all levels of govern- 
ment to the .end that pornography be 
stamped out. 

Your subcommittee may be certain that 
we will do collectively what individual mem- 
bers of the National Council of Mailing List 
Brokers have done in the past:. make every 
effort to intercept and stop the dissemination 
through the mails of any pornographic 
matter. 

Feel free, Madam Chairman, to call upon 
us at any time if you have any suggestions 
as to how we might further assist your com- 
mittee in its task of eliminating the distribu- 
tion of pornography. 

Respectfully yours, 
FeLr R. TYROLER, 
President. 
Evirn Drey, 
Chairman. 
ARTHUR MARTIN EARL, 
Chairman, Postal Committee. 





A Report on Inside Infermation of Com- 
munist China 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include a 
translation made by Stephen C. Y. Pan, 
Ph.D., of New York City, of a report on 
the inside information in Communist 
China, given by Cheng Chu-Yuen, an 
expert on Communist China’s economy, 
at a recent meeting of the Sino-Ameri- 
can Amity of New York City, and later 
appearing in the China Tribune of New 
York City: 

During the past 10 years the Chinese Com- 
munist regime has followed these four 
principles: 

I. COLLECTIVISM OF ECONOMY 

The most important practice under this 
principle includes concentration on (a) 
farm products, {b) commercial and indus- 
trial products, as well as (c) distribution of 
daily necessities, The first two items are 
used to control all. the productivity and to 


pose of regimenting the daily life of each 
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person so that the livelihood of each one is 
made to depend upon the regime. 
SI. TOTALITARIANISM OF THE GOVERNMENT 


The most important feature under this 
principle is the dictatorship of the Com- 
munist Party under which the Gestapo or 
intelligence service effectively penetrates 
every corner of society so that it can report 
from each of the “nerve centers” in each 
village or farm. During the time of the so- 
called land reform more than 20 million peo- 
ple were liquidated. According to Lo Shu 
Ching, Chief of Communist Chinese Intelli- 
gence Serviee, from June 1955 to October 
1957 out of a total of 18 million workers 
there were 165,000 reactionaries and many 
of the remainder were of questionable char- 
acter. From this we can understand that 
even these Communist workers were living 
under conditions of terror and fear. 


Ill. THOUGHT CONTROL 


The most important methods of achieving 
thought control or reform of thought, in- 
clude the following: 

(a) Revolutionizing Chinese literature. 

(b) Reform of the Chinese language and 


(c) Revolutionizing the school system. 

(d) Reform of all religions, including the 
creation of new Buddhist sects, new Catho- 
lic church, new Lama groups, new Protestant 
sects, etc. 

Recently the Communists launched on a 
program to rewrite the whole history of 
China. Traditionally, Chinese history was 
written according to dynasties. But they 
have tried to abolish all old Chinese history 
books and the historical methods and have 
introduced a new method of writing Chinese 
history by emphasizing revolt—calling it a 
landmark in Chinese history. According to 
the history thus rewritten, the most notori- 
ous killers in China’s history have been made 
heroes. % 

IV. U.S.S.R.’S FOREIGN POLICY IS COMMUNIST 

CHINA’S FOREIGN POLICY 


Action in line with this principle included 


’ continual launching of anti-American cam- 


paigns. For example, the Communist regime 
accepted Stalin’s command to start the war 
in Korea and the war costs were borne en- 
tirely by the Chinese Communists. Even 
now, Soviet advisers and technicians have 
complete control in the army, government, 
schools, factories and- farms. Thus, the 
Chinese Communist economic system has be- 
come an auxiliary of the Soviet economy. 

As a result of this practice, all people on 
the China mainiand are propertyless. There 
are no more landlords. No capitalists can 
be mentioned. Today, on the China main- 
land, there are only two classes: The Com- 
munist Party (the ruling class) and the rest 
of the people who are the controlled class. 

In 1957, Mao Tse-tung started the so- 
called “a hundred flowers bloom at the same 
time.” By this he meant that anyone who 
had a complaint or grievance could be heard. 
For nearly 7 months everyone was allowed to 
speak from his heart and make any com- 
plaint to the Communist Party. After this, 
he begins to purge any opposition and call 
such opposers antirevolutionaries or reac- 
tionaries. As a result of this purge, secre- 
taries of the Communist Party in 138 Pro- 
vinces and Governors of these Provinces were 
either imprisoned or killed. Supplement- 
ing this purge the Communists imposed more 
rigid economic regimentation and control of 
the people. They launched the cooperative 
movement in China and have recently inten- 
sified their efforts to destroy the coopera- 
tives and substitute the commune system. 
The commune system by nature is more than 
economic—it is also political and military. 
That is to say, each commune in a district is 
really the governing power. It has ruling 
power and it directs the army and economic 
life of the people—under its jurisdiction. 
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This commune system has enraged all the 
Chinese people, including many Communist 
Party leaders, and even Khrushchev was not 
too happy to see Red China more commu- 
nized than the Soviet Union. Perhaps this 
is one reason why Mao Tse-tung has been 
compelled to resign as President of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. Since Mao has been 
succeeded by Liu Shao-chi as President of the 
Red regime, Chu Teh succeeded Liu to be 
the Chairman of the People’s Congress and 
Chou En-lai continues to be Prime Minister. 
It is clear that Liu Shao-chi will become the 
heir-apparent and Chu is the leading middle 
force to conciliate between the conflicting 
forces of Liu and Chou. 

The Chinese Commune system, together 
with the Communist pressure on Tibet fin- 
ally brought forth the revolution in Tibet 
in March 1959, similar to the recent Hun- 
garian revolt. The Tibetan revolt was only 
temporarily crushed by the Communists— 
but the people's resistance in Tibet has not 
ceased. The Tibetan revolt—temporarily 
halted—has produced tremendous effects on 
the Chinese people on the mainland and has 
“opened the eyes” of the so-called neutral- 
ists, including Prime Minister Nehru of 
India and others in Asia and the Middle East. 

The minority people in China—such as 
those in Inner Mongolia, Tching-hai and 
Southwest China—feel insecure. The people 
on the China mainland live under the 
“iron heel” and even Communist Party mem- 
bers feel insecure in that they may be purged 
or liquidated at. any time. Within the 
Communist Party affection for the old gods 
has been attacked by the younger groups and 
by the Army. Peasant members are dissatis- 
fied with the members who come from the 
urban areas. It is possible that the Army 
elements may cooperate with the peasant 


element and younger groups and the In-_ 


telligensia may join hands with the peas- 
ants against the party brass. It is hard to 
predict what will happen. If revolt or rev- 
olution takes place on the mainland (as it 
did in Hungary or Tibet) with outside help 
it may prove successful—but without it 
suceess would be doubtful. While the Com- 
munist regime is rotten it is the controlling 
machine and functions throughout all 
the “nerve centers” of China. 

The crackup or downfall of the Com- 
munist regime depends upon the following; 

1. How and when the people on the China 
mainland will start their revolt. 

2. Whether Free China will take a bold 
step and give concrete and substantial help 
to the revolters on the China mainland by 
attacking the Chinese Communists along 
the China coast, and 

3. The policy of the United States and 
other freedom-loving countries. 





Effects of U.S. Borrowing on Little 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1959 “ 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, if the Democrat majority con- 
tinues in its refusal to provide the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury with the proper 
tools with which to manage our huge 
national debt the effects will be far 
reaching and disastrous. Harold B. Dor- 
sey writing in the Washington Post of 
Monday, July 20, 1959, has called atten- 
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tion to the effect upon the small business 
community. The following is the article 
by Mr. Dorsey: 
Errects or U.S. BorrowInGc on LITTLE 
BUSINESS 


(By Harold B. Dorsey) 


Since business and financial planning 
must be completely realistic, it is beginning 
to take into consideration the practical 
_effects of the prospect that Congress will not 
pass the legislation necessary to permit the 
Treasury Department to sell Government 
bonds at an interest rate in excess of 4%4 
percent. 

That thinking is already demonstrated by 
the fact that in its current refinancing of 
about $14 billion of maturing debt the Treas- 
ury Department has to offer an interest rate 
of 4%, percent to borrow money for 12% 
months, and the same rate to borrow money 
for 4% years. These interest rates are in 
sharp, and unusual, contrast with the fact 
that Government bonds now outstanding 
with maturities beyond 1966 afford a yield 
ranging 3.77 percent and 4.17 percent, 

One practical effect, then, of the Treasury 
Department’s enforced inflexibility is this 
evidence that the Government's expenditures 
for interest charges on this single piece of 
refinancing alone are probably going to be 
something like $70 million a year more than 
they would have been if the Treasury De- 
partment were free to tap the most advan- 
tageous credit. markets. This inoreased ex- 
penditure for interest charges is the result 
of only this one piece of current Government 
refinancing. The interest charges on financ- 
ing of the past few months prebably have 
been unnecessarily higher and the same 
promises to be true of future financing. 

Thus the taxpayers are being forced to 
pay a few hundred miifion dollars of un- 

necessary expense for interest charges be- 
cause of a misunderstanding of the prob- 
lem in Congress. Just why that misunder- 
standing should prevail is a little difficult 
to see. The situation is really comparatively 
simple. Because the interest ceiling bars 
the Government from the long-term credit 
market, it is being forced to borrow in the 
.Short-t-rm credit market, where it is com- 
peting with the credit needs of business and 
individuals for the limited supply. As an 
understandable result, the interest rates are 
forced higher. Everybody would be better 
off—except the lenders—if some of these 
funds were obtained in the long-term credit 
markets where the interest rates are cur- 
rently lower. 

The business analyst must be strictly ob- 
jective in his interpretation of the facts. 
There is little room in such interpretations 
for questions why Congress may be making 
decisions that seem to be illogical from 
every practical point of view. The latest 
indications are that Congress is not going 
to lift the ceiling on the interest rate of gov- 
ernment bonds, and if those indications 
are to become the actuality, then the inter- 
pretation and the business planning has to 
be adjusted accordingly. 

The small businessman in particular 
should start adjusting his affairs immedi- 
ately. The lack of congressional action on 
this particular matter is threatening him 
with an exceedingly difficulty problem in ob- 
taining the necessary credit to curry his sea- 
sonally higher inventories next fall and 
winter. As the current situation shapes up, 
he is probably going to find bank after bank 
“loaned up” and, therefore, unable to sup- 
ply his credit needs. 

The small businessman may not be able 
to carry as large an inventory as he would 
like, to take care of the seasonal increase 

in his sales. If he, therefore, has to antici- 
pate lower sales and earnings, his capacity 
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to provide jobs will be reduced. If he has 
debt maturing between now and the end 
of the year that under normal circumstances 
would be refinanced, he may be squeezed 
to an embarrassing extent. He will then 
come face to face with the fact that Con- 
gress is unnecessarily forcing the govern~ 
ment to compete with him in his natural 
credit market. It will be a brutal fact the 
Government’s credit needs will be given 
preference over his own. 

It must be remembered that we are en- 
tering the season of rising business needs for 
credit with the commercial banks’ ratio of 
loans to deposits already at a very high 
level. On top of that condition we now 
have to envisage a continued heavy demand 
in that same short-term credit market by 
the Government. The combination threat- 
ens a credit stringency of serious propor- 
tions. As usual, small business will be hurt 
worse than big business, but this time it 
should be clear that the fault is centered in 
the failure of Congress to understand the 
foregoing situation. J 

Some Congressmen evidently disapprove 
of Treasury Department and/or Federal Re- 
serve policies. It scarcely seems fair to let 
that feeling create a condition which can 
severely hurt the affairs of many thousands 
of little business people. After all, neither 
the Federal Reserve officials nor the U.S. Gov- 
ernment can force lenders to invest their 
money in long-term bonds at 4% percent 
or less if they don’t want to. The lack 
of Co action on this interest 
rate ceiling continues to force the govern- 
ment to absorb short-term credit that should 
be left available to the little businessman. 
He is already paying a high interest rate, 
but as matters stand at the moment, he is 
going to be lucky if he can obtain his fall 
and early wimter eredit even at a higher rate. 

Up to this point, it has been my opinion 
that the fairly tight credit situation would 
not stop sound business expansion, but 
would only tend to curb the excessive use of 
credit. That opinion had been based on 
the presumption that Congress would enable 
the Government to withdraw somewhat 
from the short-term credit market and tap 
the long-term market. If that presumption 
is going to turn out to be erroneous, the 
business analyst is going to have to start 
worrying about the effect on the economy 
of the threatened financial squeeze that 
seems likely to be imposed on small busi- 
nesses—businesses that are small individu- 
ally, but collectively are an important por- 
tion of the economy. 





Developments in Educational Television 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 
Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, as one 
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will be conducted following the adjourn- 
ment of the present session of the 86th 
Congress, and which will aim toward iso- 
lating and clarifying the fundamental 
factors involved in the ETV question. 

In spite of the noticeable lack of press 
coverage on ETV, I do have an article 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
Du: Pont Chambers Works News. The 
article brings to the reader’s attention 
two very pertinent points. First, our 
great American industry is interested in 
the use of the TV media for educational 
purposes. Du Pont is to be one of the 
sponsors of NBC’s “Continental Class- 
room” which met so much success last 
year. Secondly, Americans seem to be 
growing more and more aware of the 
value of ETV because “Continental 
Classroom” this year will become an 
hour-long program, twice the length of 
last year’s series. 

But, even though this is a fine series 
and our industry. and commercial net- 
works are to be commended for giving 
support to the development of educa- 
tional television, this is no substitute 
for the establishment of noncommercial 
channels which operate under the direc- 
tion of our State educational systems, 
colleges and universities or nonprofit 
educational organizations, and which 
telecast solely for the purpose of incgreas- 
ing the intelligence of our citizens. Com- 
mercial,channels cannot broadcast edu- 
cational programs in the evening when 
these programs would be beneficial to the 
greatest number of people. Since many 
of the TV watchers of the evening hours 
prefer to be entertained rather than 
educated, the educational programs must 
be relegated to the wee small hours of 
the morning. “Continental Classroom” 
will broadcast physics from 6 to 6:30 a.m. 
and chemistry from 6:30 to7 a.m. Need 
I say that some people find it quite im- 
possible to take education seriously at 6 
in the morning? This seems to be borne 
out by the fact that although “Con- 
tinental Classroom” was broadcast by 
150 stations, and reached an estimated 
daily audience of 400,000 including 15,- 
000 teachers, only 5,000 persons were en- 
rolled for credit from the program in the 
265 participating colleges and univers- 
ities. Most of these 5,000 persons were 
teachers. It is truly unfortunate that 
more of the audience who sleepily watch 
“Continental Classroom” are not en- 
rolled as true students of the courses of- 
fered, but this will not happen and can- 
not happen until noncommercial educa- 
tional television channels, which are not 
interested in selling anything, in monop- 
olizing an audience in the evening, or 
competing for popularity ratings can 
telecast these informative programs at 
hours when more people can watch them 
and when, I might add, these people are 
awake. 

But, I do feel that NBC and Du Pont 
are taking steps which are making valu- 
able contributions to the development 
of TV for educational use. I commend 
them for their effort and their program 
which will undoubtedly continue the ex- 
cellent standards of the last “Continen~ 
tal Classroom.” 
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The article follows: 
[From the Du Pont Chambers Works News, 
July 1, 1959] 
Du Pont Witt Cosponsor TV CONTINENTAL 
CLASSROOM—EARLY¥Y MORNING CHEMISTRY 
Courses To Be Te.ecast sy NBC in Fai 


“Continental Classroom,” a pioneering 
television effort to help repair the critical 
national lag in qualified science instruction, 
expands September 28 to present a two- 
semester college-level course in modern 
chemistry, the first course to be televised 
in color. The Du Pont Co. will be one of 
the cosponsors of the daily NBC program 
which will also include a course in physics. 

Modern chemistry, to be colorcast Monday 
through Friday from 6:30 to 7 a.m., es.t., 
will comprise half of the NBC network’s 
“Continental Classroom,” which will grow to 
a full hour in the new season. In addition 
to the 160-lesson lecture demonstrations 
course in chemistry, a course in atomic age 
physics will be repeated by tlevision tape 
recordings and kinescopes from 6 to 6:30 
a.m. 

Chemistry was selected as the new “Con- 
tinental Classroom” offering because of the 
critical shortage of teachers in this field. 
It was the choice of the majority of the 265 
colleges and universities across the country 
which are currently giving academic credit 
for the TV course in atomic age physics. 

Nearly 300 colleges and universities 
throughout the Nation are expected to carry 
modern chemistry for academic credit, 35 
more than the current total for atomic age 
physies. Each may utilize the network pro- 
gram at no cost and charge regular tuition 


fees for registrants. Each will have local . 


autonomy in implementing the TV program 
with examinations, laboratory sessions, and 
seminars. 

The American Chemical Society, NBC, and 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education are partners in presenting 
modern chemistry. Providing financial 
backing will be E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., the Ford Foundation, the Bell Telephone 
System, General Foods Fund, International 
Business Machines Corp., Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Foundation, Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, and United States Steel. 

Planned primarily for high-school science 
teachers, modern chemistry will be telecast 
from September 28 to May 27. In addition to 
teachers in service, a large audience of col- 
lege students, gifted high-school pupils, 
chemists, chemical engineers, and others who 
wish to enlarge their knowledge of the field 
are expected to be regular viewers. 

Dr. John W. Baxter, professor of chemistry 
at the University of Florida since 1952, will 
teach modern chemistry. Nobel prizewin- 
ning chemists and other outstanding scien- 
tists will be guest lecturers. 

“Continental Classroom,” launched Octo- 
ber 6, 1958, has been hailed by Dr. James R. 
Killian, Jr., until recently special science ad- 
viser to President Eisenhower, as among the 
most noteworthy and important achieve- 
ments of the past year in science education. 

As outlined by Dr. Baxter, modern chem- 
istry will be a study of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of chemistry and a survey of recent 
developments. Dr. Baxter is writing a special 
textbook to accompany the TV course. It 
will be available September 1, together with 
course outline, lesson synopses, syllabi, and 
assignments. 

The American Chemical Society's 156 local 
sections, serving 86,000 member chemists and 
chemical engineers in 49 States, the District 
of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, will partici- 
pate. 

. The 160-lesson course in atomic age phys- 
ics, conducted by Dr. Harvey E. White, pro- 
fessor of physics at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, has brought “Continental 
Classroom” nine major awards, including a 
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Peabody Award for the best television edu- 
cation program, Telecast by 150 stations, 
it reaches an estimated daily audience of 
400,006 including 15,000 teachers. Five thou- 
sand persons, most of them teachers, have 
been enrolled for credit with the 265 partici- 
pating colleges and universities. 





Ghost Plants in Packing Towns 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a letter from Patrick 
E. Gorman, international secretary- 
treasurer of the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters-and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, and an article entitled “Ghost 
Plants,” written by Patrick E. Gorman 
and Thomas J. Lloyd, which appeared 
in the July 1959 issue of the Butcher 
Workman, official publication of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America. 

AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND 

BUTCHER WORKMEN OF NorTH AMERICA, 

Chicago, Ill., July 17, 1959. 
The Honorable MELVIN Price, 
Member of Congress, the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Price: On behalf of our union, 
I want to call your attention to the enclosed 
article concerning the increasing plant shut- 
downs and unemployment in the meatpack- 
ing industry. Although there has been an 
upturn in employment in many other in- 
dustries, job losses in meatpacking are in- 
creasing. For example, only recently Ar- 
mour & Co. announced the closing of five 
more plants. 

As the enclosed article indicates, the plant 
shutdowns are blasting the dreams of thou- 
sands of workers for a better standard of 
living and are threatening the economic life 
of dozens of communities. A remedy for 
these shutdowns must be effected. 

We would appreciate hearing any com- 
ments you may have concerning the serious 
problem which we discuss in the article. 

Sincerely yours, 
Patrick E. GORMAN. 





Guost PLANTS IN PackInNc Towns 
(By Patrick E. Gorman and Thomas J. Lloyd) 


The saddest sight on the American indus- 
trial scene is a closed factory or plant. From 
coast to coast these sad sights are increas- 
ing. These empty buildings look like, and 
actually are, job morgues. Thousands of 
workers’ jobs were destroyed when the plants 
closed, and most of them are closed forever. 

MORE THAN ITS SHARE 


The meatpacking industry has had more 
than its share of these graveyard plants. It 
is doubtful if slaughtering or production 
will ever resume in them again. Packing 
towns are becoming ghost towns. Some say 
that mechanization is to some extent re- 
sponsible. Others blame these sad sights 
upon poor management. Management, very 
erroneously, criticizes the unions for this 
unhappy situation. .Whatever the cause, the 
tycoons in the packing industry should 
shed a tear over their inability to cope with 

en industrial situation which could, and 
should, be remedied, thus saving the jobs of 
thousands upon thousands of workers who 
need them.- — 


July 21 


It is hard to believe that Chicago, which 
was once the heart of the giant meat in- 
dustry, is now but a shadow of its former 
stature. The Swift & Co. plants which 
normally employed nearly 10,000 workers in 
Chicago, now look deserted and forlorn. In 
all of the Swift operations in Chicago at 
present, there are but slightly more than 
900 still enjoying production employment 
with this giant concern. The ghostly at- 
mosphere hovering about the Armour plants 
in Chicago is equally as pathetic, No longer 
does Armour slaughter or kill hogs in this 
once powerful metropolis of meatpacking. 
Wilson & Co. long since has moved out of 
the “Windy City,” lock, stock, and barrel. 

If, perchance, bad labor relations did have 
something to do with the situation, then 
there is the consoling thought that our In- 
ternational Union in no manner is responsi- 
ble. We are proud that we have lived up to 
our agreements faithfully with no quickie 
strikes or slowdowns permitted. 

Chaos, sooner or later, had to develop be- 
cause only recently the shelves of our retail 
stores were being abundantly stocked with 
canned meat products labeled, “Produce of 
Argentina.” These Argentina products came 
from packing plants bearing the same name 
as several of the large meatpackers of the 
United States. Recently, by Government or- 
der, all this has been remedied, at least 
temporarily, because of the hoof and mouth 
disease among cattle which is raging ram- 
pant in some South American countries, 


FOREIGN MEAT 


We ask the wives of our members, the 
next time they go to the butcher shop, to 
look around. What will they see? Canned 
hams galore from Denmark, Holland, 
Sweden—in fact from all countries not op- 
erating directly behind the so-called Iron 
Curtain. Shipload after shipload of beef 
from our friends in Australia are finding 
their way into the markets of the United 
States, and strangely again the same pow- 
erful names in the American meatpacking 
industry are operating in the land “Down 
Under.” 

It is impossible for strictly American op- 
erated meatpackers to compete with the 
somewhat lower quality of beef from Aus- 
tralia. It is dumped on the open market 
cheaper per pound than the American pack- 
ers can produce it. There is every likeli- 
hood that our American packers who have 
plants in South America and other foreign 
countries would like to bring in more of the 
products produced in these foreign lands. 
The reason—packingplant workers in the 
United States are employed under good 
union conditions. They benefit from the 
American standard of living. They receive 
wages and working conditions better than 
that which is received by workers in foreign 
lands. If the American market can be 
flooded with meat from foreign countries, 
production here will fall off badly. If this 
is accomplished our unions could therefore 
be weakened, and a harder bargain can be 
exacted at the conference table. 

Certainly we are proud of the wage rates 
we have negotiated in years gone by for the 
men and women in the meatpacking indus- 
try, but it has been difficult for all workers 
to keep pace with the high prices of all 
commodities. 

MORE GHOST PLANTS. 

Now comes more ghost plants in packing 
towns. Armour & Co. just recently an- 
nounced the closing of six more of their 
plants. This giant in the meatpacking in- 
dustry will then have but 1,000 people in 
all of its Chicago operations. The jobs of 
9,000 formerly employed by Armour & Co. 
here are in job morgues, never, except by 
miracle, to be revived. 

NO HELP NEEDED 


Two thousand Chicago packinghouse 
workers in this latest Armour layoff will be 
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walking the streets going from employment 
gate to employment gate of industries in 
which they are not experienced, and the 
probability is that they will face the heart- 
breaking sign, “No help nedeed.” Other 
Armour plants which will close, according to 
their statement, will be at Columbus, Ohio; 
East St. Louis, Ill. (with some 1,500 em- 
ployees); Fargo, N. Dak.; Denver, Colo.; and 
Tifton, Ga. Previous to this announcement, 
Armour abandoned its plant at Atlanta, Ga. 
Armour may also abandon their plants in 
Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo.—not only 
abandon them, but demolish them. If this 
is done, it is probable that they will build 
a new plant, to take the place of the two 
old plants, somewhere in between Kansas 
City and St. Joseph. 


DREAMS DESTROYED 


In the meantime, the ranks of the unem- 
ployed in the meatpacking industry, as a 
result of the closing .of all these plants 
which should. be operating, will look back 
upon these ghostly morgues with heavy 
hearts. These were the places in which they 
earned their livelihoods. From these plants, 
paying good wages, they had hoped they 
could send their children to college. Gone 
are the hopes that they could buy their own 
homes not too far away from packing town. 

All of these dreams are vanishing because, 
as indicated, packing towns in most cities 
are becoming ghost towns. 

It seems that there is a responsibility on 
the part of management and the unions in 
the industry to make more frequent use of 
the conference table; for each to lay their 
cards on the table and examine carefully all 
of the reasons why these sad sights of closed 
plants are multiplying. A remedy certainly 
can be found between management and the 
unions, and when the remedy is found both 
should pound hard upon the door of Uncle 
Sam with a demand that “We have a right 
to live too.” 

We have no quarrel with our worker friends 
in other countries. They too have their 
problems. But, it would seem to us Ameri- 
cans that the security of workers’ jobs should 
begin at home. Other countries, where our 
Nation is giving a helping hand, have no 
unemployment problems. They have our 
open door here for their products, and in 
some countries of our foreign friends there 
actually is a shortage of workers instead of 
unemployment and closed plants as we wit- 
ness here. 

Sooner or later, there will have to be regu- 
lations. Why isn’t it done before closed 
doors will appear on every induStrial scene 
to a greater extent than what exists today? 
A body can give only so much blood to save 
another without dying itself. Such is quite 
true on the world political scene. Itis about 
time for action, because really, it’s later than 
you think, 





Petition of the American Colonies to the 
Z : King of England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, rt 
I commented on my experience when I 
cag tex tilatin So sated tha tnclantiae 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway. I said I 
heard the Prime Minister of Canada re- 
fer to an incident in American history 
with which I had not previously been 
familiar. It was an incident which had 
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most important potentialities. I refer 
to a petition which was signed on July 
8, 1775. 

The first signature to the petition is 
that of John Hancock; and following his 
signature are the signatures of repre- 
sentatives of the colonies of New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, 
and Providence Plantations, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, the counties of Newcastle, Kent, 
and Sussex, on the Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina. 

The petition commences as follows: 
To the Kino’s Most ExceLLENT MAJEsTY: 

Most gracious sovereign, we, your Majesty’s 
faithful subjects of the colonies of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Is- 
land and Providence Plantations, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the 
counties of New Castle, Kent, and Sussex, 
on Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina, in behalf of our- 
selves, and the inhabitants of these colonies, 
who have deputed us to represent them in 
general Congress, entreat your Majesty’s 
gracious attention to this our humble peti- 
tion. 

The union between our mother country 
and these colonies, and the energy of mild 
and just government, produced benefits so 
remarkably important, and afforded such an 
assurance of their permanency and increase, 
that the wonder and envy of other nations 
were excited, while they beheld Great Brit- 
ain rising to a power the most extraordinary 
the world had ever known. 


Mr. President, the petition is of such 
historic value that I believe it should 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orD. It concludes as follows: 

That Your Majesty may enjoy a long and 
prosperous reign, and that your descendants 
may govern your dominions with honor to 
themselves and happiness to their subjects, 
is our sincere and fervent prayer. 


Mr. President, I repeat, the petition 
was called to my attention by Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker, in connection with 
a statement he made before a group of 
Canadians and Americans at a luncheon. 
The petition is of particular interest at 
this time when we are trying to have the 
Nations get together, for the petition is 
an instance of a similar attempt. If the 
attempt had been successful, the course 
of history might have been changed ma- 
terially. However, we find that in that 
case some British Government official, 
who no doubt suffered from a big head, 
prevented the petition from reaching 
the King. It is most regrettable that 
at times we find in government ioday 
similar persons. 


Mr. President, I send the petition to 
the desk, and ask that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

To the Krno’s Most ExceLLENT MAJESTY: 

Most GRACIOUS SOVEREIGN, we your Maj- 


. esty’s faithful subjects of the colonies of new 


represen: 
general Congress, entreat your Majesty’s 
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gracious attention to this our humble peti- 
tion. 

The union between our Mother country 
and these colonies, and the energy of mild 
and just government, produced benefits so 
remarkably important, and afforded such an 
assurance of their permanency and increase, 
that the wonder and envy of other Nations 
were excited, while they beheld Great Brit- 
ain riseing to a power the most extraordi- 
nary the world had ever known. 

Her rivals, observing that there was no 
probability of this happy connexion being 
broken by civil dissensions, and apprehend- 
ing its future effects, if left any longer un- 
disturbed, resolved to prevent her receiving 
such continual and formidable accessions of 
wealth and strength, by checking the growth 
of these settlements from which they were 
to be derived. 

In the prosecution of this attempt, events 
so unfavourable to the design took place, 
that every friend to the interests of Great 
Britain and these colonies, entertained 
pleasing and reasonable expectations of see- 
ing an additional force and extention’ im- 
mediately given to the operations of the 
union hitherto experienced, by an enlarge- 
ment of the dominions of the Crown, and 
the removal of ancient and warlike enemies 
to a greater distance. 

At the conclusion, therefore, of the late 
war, the most glorious and advantageous 
that ever had been carried on by British 
arms, your loyal colonists having contributed 
to its success, by such repeated and strenu- 
ous exertions, as frequently procured them 
the distinguished approbation of your Maj- 
esty, of the late king, and of parliament, 
doubted not but that they should be per- 
mitted, with the rest of the empire, to share 
in the blessings of peace, and the emolu- 
ments of victory and conquest. While these 
recent and honorable acknowledgments of 
their merits remained on record in the 
journals and acts of that august legislature, 
the Parliament, undefaced by the imputa- 
tion or even the suspicion of any offence, 
they were alarmed by a new system of 
statutes and regulations adopted for the 
administration of the colonies that filled 
their minds with the most painful fears and 
jealousies; and, to their inexpressible aston- 
ishment, perceived the dangers of a foreign 
quarrel quickly succeeded by domestic dan- 
gers, in their judgment, of a more dreadful 
kind. 

Nor were their anxieties alleviated by any 
tendency in this system to promote the wel- 
fare of the Mother country. For tho’ its 
effects were more immediately felt by them, 
yet its influence appeared to be injurious to 
the commerce and prosperity of Great 
Britain. 

We shall decline the ungrateful task of 
describing the irksome variety of artifices, 
practised by many of your Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, the delusive pretences, fruitless terrors, 
aand unavailing severities, that have, from 
time to time, been dealt out by them, in 
their attempts to execute this impolitic plan, 
or of traceing, thro’ a series of years past, 
the progress of the unhappy differences be- 
tween Great Britain and these colonies, 
which have flowed from this fatal source. 

Your Majesty’s Ministers, persevering in 
their measures, and to open hos- 
tilities for enforcing them, have compelled 
us to arm in our own defence, and have en- 
gaged us in a controversy so peculiarly ab- 
horrent to the affections of your still 
faithful colonists, that when we consider 
whom we must oppose in this contest, and 





2In the printed version this word is exer- 
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Knowing to what violent resentments and 
incurable animosities, civil discords are apt 
to exasperate and inflame the contending 
parties, we think ourselves required by in- 
dispensable obligations to Almighty God, to 
your Majesty, to our fellow subjects, and to 
ourselves, immediately to use all the means 
in our power, not incompatible with our 
safety, for stopping the further effusion of 
blood, and for averting the impending ca- 
lamities that threaten the British Empire. 

Thus called upon to address your Majesty 
on affairs of such moment to America, and 
probably to all your dominions, we are earn- 
estly desirous of performing this office, with 
the utmost deference for your Majesty; and 
we therefore pray, that your* royal mag- 
nanimity and benevolence may make the 
most favourable construction of our expres- 
sions on so uncommon an occasion. Could 
we represent in their full force, the senti- 
ments that agitate the minds of us your 
dutiful subjects, we are persuaded your 
Majesty would ascribe any seeming deviation 
from reverence in our language, and even in 
our conduct, not to any reprehensible inten- 
tion, but to the impossibility of reconciling 
the usual appearances of respect, with a just 
attention to our own preservation against 
those artful and cruel enemies, who abuse 
your royal confidence and authority, for the 
purpose of effecting our destruction. 

Attached to your Majesty’s person, family, 
and government, with all devotion that prin- 
ciple and affection can inspire, connected 
with Great Britain by the strongest ties that 
can unite societies, and deploring every event 
that tends in any degree to weaken them, 
we solemnly assure your Majesty, that we 
not only most ardently desire the former 
harmony between her and these colonies may 
be restored, but that a concord may be estab- 
lished between them upon so firm a basis 
as to perpetuate its blessings, uninterrupted 
by any future dissentions, to succeeding gen- 
erations in both countries, and to transmit 
your Majesty’s Name to posterity, adorned 
with that signal and lasting glory, that has 
attended the memory of those illustrious 
personages, whose virtues and abilities have 
extricated states from dangerous convulsions, 
and, by securing happiness to others, have 
erected the most noble and durable monu- 
ments to their own fame. 

We beg leave further to assure your 
Majesty, that notwithstanding the sufferings 
of your loyal colonists, during the course of 
the present controversy, our breasts retain 
too tender a regard for the kingdom from 
which we derive our origin, to request such 
@ reconciliation as might in any manner be 
inconsistent with her dignity or her welfare. 
These, related as we are to her, honor and 
duty, as well as inclination, induce us to 
support and advance; and the apprehensions 
that now oppress our hearts with unspeak- 
able grief, being once removed, your Majesty 
will find your faithful subjects on this con- 
tinent ready and willing at all times, as they 
ever have been, with their lives and fortunes, 
to assert and maintain the rights and inter- 
ests of your Majesty, and of our Mother 
country. 

We, therefore, beseech your Majesty, that 
your royal authority and influence may be 
graciously interposed to procure us relief 
from our afflicting fears and jealousies, oc- 
casioned by the system before mentioned, 
and to settle peace through every part of 
your dominions, with all humility submitting 
to your Majesty’s wise consideration whether 
it may not be expedient for facilitating those 
important purposes, that your Majesty be 
pleased to direct some mode, by which the 
united applications of your faithful colonists 
to the throne, in pursuance of their common 
councils, may be improved into a happy and 
permanent reconciliation; and that, in the 





?'The word Majesty's is here inserted in the 
printed version, 
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mean time, measures may be taken for pre- 
venting the further destruction of the lives 
of your Majesty's subjects; and that such 
statutes as more immediately distress any 
of your Majesty’s colonies may be repealed. 

For by such arrangements as your Maj- 
esty’s wisdom can form, for collecting the 


- united sense of your American people, we are 


convinced your Majesty would receive such 
satisfactory proofs of the disposition of the 
colonists towards their sovereign and parent 
state, that the wished for opportunity would 
soon be restored to them, of evincing the 
sincerity of their professions, by every testi- 
mony of devotion becoming the most dutiful 
subjects, and the most affectionate colonists. 

That your Majesty may enjoy a long and 
prosperous reign, and that your descendants 
may govern your dominions with honor to 
themselves and happiness to their — 
is our sincere and fervent prayer. 

John Hancock; Colony of New Hamp- 
shire, John Langdon; Colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, Thomas Cushing, Sam 
Adams, John Adams, Robt. Treat 
Paine; Colony of Rhode Island and 
Providence Pantations, Step Hopkins, 
Sam Ward; Colony of Connecticut, 
Elipht Dyer, Roger Sherman, Silas 
Deane; Colony of New York, Phil. Liv- 
ingston; Ja. Duane; John Alsop, Fran; 
Lewis, John Jay Robt., R. Living- 
ston, jun., Lewis Morris, Wm. Floyd, 
Henry Wisner; New Jersey, Will Liv- 
ingston, John D _ UHart, Richa 
Smith; Pennsylvania, John Dickinson; 
B. Franklin, Geo. Ross, James Wilson, 
Chas. Humphreys, Edw. Biddle; 
Counties of New Castle, Kent, and 
Sussex on Delawar, Caesar Rodney, 
Tho. McKean, Geo. Read; Maryland, 
Mat. Tilghman, Theo. Johnson, Jun., 
Wm. Paca, Samuel Chase, Tho. Stone; 
Colony of Virginia, P. Henry, Jr. 
Richard Henry Lee, Edmund Pendle- 
ton, Benj. Harrison, Th. Jefferson; 
North Carolina, Will Hooper, Joseph 
Hewes; South Carolina, Henry Middle- 
ton, Tho. Lynch, Christ Gadsden, J, 
Rutledge, Edward Rutledge. 





* Endorsed: “Petition of the Congress to 
the King. Sept. 1, 1775—delivered to the 
Earl of Dartmouth by Messrs. Penn and Lee.” 
The text is taken from the original petition, 
reproduced in facsimile in Stevens’s Fac- 
similies of Manuscripts in European Archives 
relating to America, No. 454. 





Hunting of Wild Horses on Federal Lands 





EXTENSION a REMARKS 


HON. WALTER 5. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I am plac- 
ing in the Recorp today a statement 
delivered by Mrs. Velma B. Johnston 
before the House Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee on July 15, 1959, in behalf of my bill, 
H.R. 2725, to prohibit the inhumane 
hunting of wild horses and burros and 
the poisoning of their watering holes in 
the grazing areas of six or seven of our 
Western States. 

As you know this bill has received the 
attention of the Nation and many of the 
Members have received from huhdreds 
to thousands of letters from their con- 
stituents. Iam placing it in the Recorp 
so that the Members as well as the Na- 
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tion may have a chance to read this 
excellent and factual report from a per- 
son who has personally accumulated the 
documented evidence over the last 10 
years. 

The statement follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the fight for the 
mustang has come a long way in the past 
few years. 

From a room in the courthouse of the 
pioneers in Virginia City, Nev., where are 
recorded the history-making events of the 
fabulously wealthy Comstock lode that 
changed the fate of a nation, it has come to 
the Capitol of that Nation—some 2,200 miles 
as the crow flies. From a mere handful of 
50 or so firm believers in his right for sur- 
vival, it has come to an awareness through- 
out the country of his desperate plight, re- 
sulting in a mighty plea on his behalf. 
Surely there is merif-in this effort, or these 
things would not be so. 

Two points I must clarify for the record: 

First. Throughout my many years of work 
in connection with efforts to obtain legisla- 
tion that will not only protect, but will con- 
trol these colorful byproducts of the settling 
of our western country—the mustang and 
the burro—I have used the situation as it 
exists in Nevada as the basis of my state- 
ments. It is by no means because I wish to 
point to Nevada as the only place where this 
flagrant abuse of these animals is carried 
on—but rather because I do not have the 
facilities to take in as much territory as do 
those opposing such legislative measures, and 
I have’ confined my statements to the area 
about which I know. The truckloads of 
horses brought from Wyoming, Idaho, and 
other States beyond the boundaries of Ne- 
vada would indicate that exploitation of the 
animals is as widespread elsewhere as it is in 
the State that is my home. 

With this in mind, I shall continue to use 
Nevada as the location for the account that 
follows. Its area is 110,540 square miles, and 
its population was estimated in July 1956, at 
247,000, most of which is centered in and 
around the cities of Reno, Las Vegas, Sparks, 
Elko, Ely, Carson City, Henderson, Fallon, 
Austin, and Winnemucca. Consequently, the 
State is made up principally of uninhabited 
areas, more than 80 percent of which are 
public domain lands. Because of the almost 
negligible precipitation, the land is arid, but 
cattle raising, and sheep raising are impor- 
tant industries. For each man, woman and 
child in the State, there is one-half square 
mile of land should he care to use it. For 
each mustang there are 20 square miles of 
land, and we would like for him to be able 
to use some of it; for, of the hundreds of 
thousands of these animals that once roamed 
the State, there are approximately 5,000 left. 

Second I use the term “mustang” through- 
out my material as it is set out in Roget’s 
Thesaurus: range horse, mustang, broomtail, 
cayuse (all chiefly western United States), 
and as it comes to us from the Spanish mes- 
teno: belonging to the graziers, strayed, wild. 
I use the term “wild horse” simply to get 
away from the overuse of the word “mus- 
tang.” 

There was a time in the early history of 
Nevada, when the mustangs overran the 
ranges to the extent that they seriously 
jeopardized what limited grazing was avail- 
able. Every mouthful of range grass was 
needed for the growing herds of cattle and 
sheep, and ranchers took matters into their 
own hands; thousands of mustangs were 
eaptured and killed, and the remainder of 
the wild horses were driven into the rocky 
and barren desert hills where they learned 
to eke out a living. ~ 

However, the actual turning point in the 
history of the wild horse came with the rise 
of the canned pet food business, and the 
demand for fresh horse meat sold in pet 
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shops. Once the big slaughter got under- 
way, the wild horse was doomed—for now 
his extermination served two purposes: a 
vast amount of range clearance was accom- 
plished, and his carcass provided cheap meat 
for the processors. With this in mind, pro- 
fessional hunters moved in, for it was a 
lucrative business. In the years immediate- 
ly following the end of World War II, more 
than 100,000 of the animais were removed 
from the State. The old technique of 
rounding up horses with crews of hard- 
riding cowboys was too slow and too costly, 
so the airborne cowboy came into being. 
The mustangs are driven at breakneck speed 
by planes from their meager refuge in the 
rough and barren rimrock onto flatlands or 
dry lake beds, where the chase is taken up 
by hunters on fast-moving trucks and the 
mustangs are pursued to exhaustion. Some- 
times they are burdened with heavy and 
terrifying devices which are attached to 
them by skillful ropers operating from the 
trucks. Sometimes they are driven into box 
canyons from which there is no escape— 
other times into fan-shaped trapping cor- 
rals, where the violent contact with the en- 
closing wires have caused serious and pain- 
ful injuries occasionally resulting in death_ 
from loss of blood. The horses are some- 
times tied and left where they lie until suffi- 
cient are driven in to begin loading opera- 
tions. Sidelining is one method of tying— 
a front and hind foot are tied together, and 
when the horse fights, because he will fight 
his confinement savagely, the legs are rope- 
burned until there is no hide left on them. 
To load them, they are dragged up a ramp 
by saddle horses, in any position in which 
the mustang drags best. Colts are left be- 
hind because they do not weight enough to 
warrant their long haul to the processing 
centers. They have little chance of survival. 
The requirements of the market are simple: 
the animals must be ambulatory and in 
quantity. The suppliers are paid by the 
pound—thus the more horses, the more 
money. Crowded into trucks for the long 
haul, loaded without regard to size, fighting 
as they will for release from their confine- 
ment, casualties are numerous, and their 
condition reflects the roughness of their 
treatment. 

I have gone over the methods of opera- 
tion briefly, in order to save your time, but 
the eyewitness stories to the preceding state- 
ments can be found on pages 20 to 24 of 
“Mustang Presentation: Part I,” which is 
furnished to you for your record. Also in- 


. cluded are pictures which you have no doubt 


seen, that were taken on an actual roundup 
in northern Washoe County, Nev., in the 
fall ‘of 1951. The circumstances under 
which the pictures were taken are interest- 
ing, in that the photographer, Gus Bundy, 
went along as a truckdriver in order to ob- 
tain them. In the truck) with him, was a 
photographer for Life magazine, Bud Gour- 
ley, who also took many pictures. The maga- 
zine did not use the material, and its no 
doubt still in its files. From Mr. Bundy’s 
negatives, numbering 150 to 200, the selec- 
tions were made to present the proper se- 
quence. It would be impossible to obtain 
current pictures, just as it would be impos- 
sible to obtain pictures of a criminal re- 
enacting his crime for the benefit of a jury. 
Favorable changes would of course be made. 
However, the same men who have engaged in 
this dubious business through the years are 
the same ones still operating, and there is 
no reason to believe that they have changed 
so effective a method of capture, particularly 
in view of the condition of the horses that 
they capture. 

Wide scale operations were carried on for 
a period of years, with the clearance of the 
Bureau of Land Management responsible for 
the regulation and use of the public lands. 
They have been carried on with their full 
knowledge—in spite of protests from individ- 
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uals outraged at the practice—and as an 
official in the Reno, Nev., area pointed out: 
“This was carried out without cost 
to the Government except some assistance in 
building holding corrals and truck trails 
when needed, and unclaimed horses were 
taken by the people operating the airplanes 
under title from the State and sold as com- 
pensation for their work.” What the officials 
have failed to take into account, is the fact 
that the humane aspect has been completely 
disregarded, and the public would have much 
preferred to have had necessary range clear- 
ance carried on at a price, provided it had 
been properly supervised, humanely carried 
out, and intelligently planned. We have no 
quarrel with the land agencies responsible 
for our public lands insofar as controls are 
concerned—but we do vigorously object to 
the manner in which the clearance has been 
carried on and the manner in which controls. 
are proposed. 

The most crowded course in the world is 
the course of least resistance, and it would 
appear to me that when confronted with the 
problem of the mustang when it was a prob- 
lem, this course has been consistently fol- 
lowed. This bad pattern, once established, 
has been difficult to change. 

At the stormy meeting in Virginia City, 
Nev., in 1952 when the board of county com- 
missioners took the first step that had yet 
been taken toward the abolishing of air- 
plane and mechanized roundups by adopt- 
ing a resolution prohibiting the practice 
within the boundaries of Storey County, a 
newspaper carried the story, and of great 
significance is their account of the battle: 
“Their adversaries are a group of sheep- 
men in Storey County who claim that the 
free and uninhibited movements are in- 
jurious to grazing land. , Also subscribing to 
this outlook are commercial rendering 
works officials who believe it their right to 
conduct wild horse chases by airplane, and 
corral and transport the animals to the 
rendering works.” Permission for the pro- 
posed roundup that touched off the violent 
opposition had already been granted by the 
Bureau of Land Management for that dis- 
trict. > 

The necessity for wide-scale range clear- 


‘ance operations is behind us now, and the 


One point upon which we'are all possibly in 
agreement is th&t, except in widely remote 
instances, the mustangs are no longer a 
threat to the ranges. Private interests have 
again won in their demands for the monop- 
olistic use of the ranges to the exclusion of 
everything not commercially profitable. Be- 
cause so few of the animals are left; it is 
now that we should not only pass legisla- 
tion for their protection, but plan for their 
control as well, so that there will never again 
be an excuse for the mass extermination 
programs as heretofore. 

Today’s wild horse is not the glamorous 
mustang of long ago—the fiercely proud, 
valiant and beautiful animal that roamed 
our Western country when this country was 
young. He is, for the most part, underfed, 
scrubby, and inbred, Since he has become 
the target for wholesale mechanized round- 
ups, he has been driven almost from the 
face of the earth, and has had to split up 
into small bands, and live where forage is 
scarce. He has been pushed to environments 


‘where no horse should be able to endure, 


yet he has adapted to that environment and, 
with barely a fighting chance, has survived. 
His habitat is high in remote areas where 
other livestock does not run, and he comes 
down only when driven to by lack of feed 
and water. For this, he is pursued and 
captured. 

In the past, the wild horse bands fur- 
nished virtually the only supply of animals 
for ranch use, and even in recent years, many 
of the ribbon winners in stock horse con- 
tests have come from mustang bunches, 
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They respond rapidly to good care, and al- 
though they do not become very large, they 
do become efficient, handsome, hardy all- 
around useful animals. They are alert and 
intelligent, besides being fast and strong. 
Their adaption to their rigorous environment 
has given them the ability to fend for them- 
selves on the open range during bitterly cold 
winters and hot dry summers. They can 
and do buck hard when the occasion war- 
rants it, but they make good cow ponies or 
saddle horses when treated with kindness. 
One of our own fine saddle horses is out of 
@ mustang mare that was bred to a blooded 
stallion, Besides his beauty and good dis- 
position, he has a rugged hardiness that none 
of our others have had. 

In the case for the mustang, much has 
been said as to the benefits they bring to the 
ranges, and those subscribing to this belief 
are as strong as those who take the opposite 
view. This phas®@ is discussed at length in 
the detailed presentation, and this report is 
not for the purpose of establishing their po- 
tential benefit or their potential detriment 
to the ranges. I, personally, prefer to believe 
they are indeed the benefit that many de- 
clare they are. 

I have discussed at length, with a man 
who has done considerable work in range 
management and research, this matter of 
what to do with the mustangs. He has sug- 
gested a plan which was submitted in the 
original material, and which I outline here: 

That the horses be placed under the strict 
ownership and control of the Government, 
with skilled custodians to periodically dis- 
pose of the inferior animals by shooting. 
They must know horses thoroughly and be 
excellent marksmen to insure humane han- 
dling and treatment of the horses. He feels 
that in time, a fine specimen of horse will 
be the result, proving to be an outstanding 
asset to the country. With ample feed and 
water, and lack of harassment, a mustang 
will respond remarkably fast in appearance 
and disposition. When the herds are built 
up into the fine animals they once were, 
before their constant harassment and pur- 
suit by the airplanes, upon application to 
the agency responsible for them, individuals 
may acquire them for their- own use— 
periodically the custodians to round up a 
number of the horses from which the appli- 
cants may make their selections. He does 
not feel that they should be hunted by any 
individual whatsoever, except under strict 
supervision of the professional custodians of 
the herds, and they should be at all times 
under the complete control of the Govern- 
ment agency responsible for them. It is 
his opinion, also; that it will be a long time 
before their numbers will increase to the 
point where they will present any threat to 
the ranges. He submits this also, for in- 
clusion in protective legislation for the mus- 
tangs, and I heartily endorse it: That the 
same regulations, protection and control be 
made to apply to the burros of the western 
ranges, and that any law include horses, 
mares, colts, and burros. The little burros, 
offspring of the early-day prospectors’ faith- 
ful animals which were turned out into the 
hills when they were no longer of use, have 
been the victims of widespread abuse and 
wanton destruction in many of the Western 
States in recent years. A fine editorial has 
appeared in the July 1959 issue of Western 
Horseman magazine, and a plan along the 
lines suggested above has been offered 
therein. 

Because they cannot be successfully kept 
in enclosed areas, they will naturally roam, 
and it is possible that there will be individ- 
uals who, for purely selfish, financial, or sa- 
distic reasons, will take matters into their 
own hands and in their own way dispose of 
any trespasser on the ranges. We can only 
hope that those individuals will be in the 
minority, and in any event, the abolishing of 
the comparatively easy means of airplane and 
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other mechanized methods now employed 
will cut down the percentage against them. 

To delude ourselves with the thought that 
all of this is past history and won't happen 
again, I have this to say: Even in the past 
few months when mustang fever has been 
raging at high temperatures throughout the 
United States, and in the face of strong pub- 
lic opinion, there have been innumerable 
roundups—possibly in an endeavor to get all 
of the animals possible before the practice is 
stopped. Another bloody chapter was written 
on February 28, 1959, a few miles from Reno, 
Nev. Twenty-five or more of the animals 
were rounded up by a professional horse 
hunter from Wyoming, together with some 
local operators, in a remote public range area 
upon which the grazing rights belong to a 
prominent cattle rancher. A witness to the 
handling of the animals reported that the 
cruelty was extreme. The operators were 
apprehended, but the sheriff released them 
because there had been a permit granted by 
the Bureau of Land Management to the cattle 
rancher to have the horses rounded up in the 
area, and the roundup took place on public 
lands. The horses were kept for several days 
in a corral for shipment out of Reno, and 
one of the men from the sheriff's office, and 
some individual witnesses, took pictures of 
them for me. These pictures are included in 
“Mustang Presentation: Part II,’’ handed to 
you today, and some of the injuries to the 
animals are plainly visible. No treatment for 
the injuries was administered.° Left in the 
area of approximately 200 square miles where 
the roundup occurred, were a stallion, a colt 
and the carcass of a horse that did not sur- 
vive the rounding up process. Three other 
roundups were averted by individual inter- 
vention. : 

A report was recently made to me by a 
Sparks, Nev., woman, a Mrs. Clark, who, with 
her husband, frequently goes into an area 
in northeastern Nevada where fine herds of 
deer have ranged the year round, and where 
forage is abundant. There were wild horse 
bands in that area, too. These are her words 
regarding a trip into that region in the fall 
of 1957: “We found the deer so frightened 
that they took down into the bottom of 
draws and ran like scared rabbits. Fawns 
were very scarce and we watched for hours 
in the brush where they hid. Even a hawk 
flying over frightened them into panic. We 
sighted about six head of wild horses which 
were all we could find in the area, and 
watched them at the watering hole. They 
would hardly take long enough to drink, 
but would just get a few sips, then run.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Clark went into nearby Mon- 
tello to see if anyone knew the cause of 
these conditions, so different from previous 
visits there, and were informed that exten- 
sive horse planing had been going on. 
“We think the very noticeable lack of fawns 
is due to the does having been run and 
losing their young, or possibly the terrified 
scattering of the herds caused abandon- 
ment of the very young and they did not 
survive,” she added. 

Nevada’s laws prohibit the pursuit, for 
the purposes of capturing or killing, of any 
wild, unbranded horse, mare, colt, or burro, 
by means of airborne or motorized vehicles. 
The prohibition does not apply to Federal 
lands for the simple reason that had we not 
agreed te that amendment to our measure, 
as originally introduced, the bill would likely 
not have come out of committee. We knew 
at the time that it would not accomplish 
that for which we were striving, but passage 
of State legislation would be a foot in the 
door, and we agreed, with the full intent 
of later taking the matter through channels 
that would prohibit the planing on public 
lands, as we are now doing. 

There are maps available from which one 
ean easily determine the boundaries of the 
ublic lands, but there are no such clear 
lack and white delineations either in the 
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air or on the Conflicts arise as to 
whether has been done on State or 
privately owned lands where it is prohibited,- 
Or on Federal lands where it is not. The 
law also requires that the participants in 
roundups obtain the permission of the board 
of county commissioners in the county in 
which the roundup is to take place, includ- 
ing public rangelands. Commissioners, being 
elected officials, are dependent for the con- 
tinuation of their political careers upon the 
votes of their constituents. It could easily 
happen that in counties where the interests 
of the greater part of the voters are best 
served by mustangs annihilation, the issuing 
of such permits would not meet with suf- 
ficient opposition as to warrant their being 
withheld. County lines, clearly shown upon 
@ map, are not as clearly established in the 
field. 

In addition to Storey County, I know at 
present of another particular section in 
Nevada where the county commissioners have 
so far held the line, in spite of being besieged 
by as many as a dozen applicants at a time 
for a permit to capture horses. We watch 
this situation closely, for in this area, safely 
remote unless hunted by airplanes which 
would not be prohibited because they are 
public lands, are some bands of wild horses 
that have, for many years, enjoyed the pro- 
tection of the cattle interests who have held 
the grazing rights, and hunting of the 
horses has not been permitted by these in- 
terests. Following a change of ownership, 
no such vigilant watch is kept for marauders, 
and opportunists in the area are eager to run 
those wild horses. Should this be accom- 
plished, and the animals indiscriminately 
disposed of, a very wonderful chapter in the 
history of the West will come to an end, and 
nothing can ever restore it. When the 
mechanized age came into its own and Wells 
Fargo discontinued the use of horses to draw 
its stagecoaches and freight wagons, it was 
in. this area that their fine animals were 
turned loose, and the horses in those bands 
today are descendants of the Wells Fargo 
horses. Yet their fate is dependent upon so 
fragile a thread as the outcome of an elec- 
tion which could easily put into office a 
county commissioner who might not be dis- 
posed in their favor. 

It is not fair to these officials to place 
upon them the burden of decision between 
State and Federal jurisdiction—or local “for” 
or “against” factions. There aren't enough 
of the horses left to warrant open season on 
them and there is no margin of safety in the 
situation as it is. 

The Department of the Interior has no 
Objection to the enactment of H.R. 2725 
which is proposed “to amend chapter 3 of 
title 18, United States Code, so as to prohibit 
the use of aircraft or motor vehicles to hunt 
certain wild horses or burros on land belong- 
ing to the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; provided the following amendment is 
added: 

“Provided, That the aforesaid activities 
may be permitted, for purposes of carrying 
out Federal responsibilities, by the particu- 
lar Federal land management agency respon- 
sible for management of the said public land 
or ranges, or such Federal agency may au- 
thorize such activities in accordance with 
the terms and conditions of permits issued 
by such agency.” 

Should this amendment be added to the 
proposed legislation, not only would the 
Federal land agencies be carrying on their 
monopolistic control of the public lands 
under the authority of the Taylor Grazing 
Act, but they would be strengthened in their 
position by an act of Congress, and we can 
not let this happen. 

The Department is on record as opposing 
any of cruelty, poisoning or indiscrim« 
inate of the animals and advances 
the opinion that the current problem arises 


from so-called bootleg horse gathering 
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operations. In the first place, the legisla- 
tion is not aimed solely at the bootleg 
operations which have played a large part 
in this problem. Its purpose is to stop the 
hunting and capture of the animals by air- 
plane and trucks by anyone, for the num- 
bers of the animals are so small that no 
longer is there any reason for the mass cap- 
ture of them as has been done in the past. 
By removing this comparatively easy method 
of capture, we feel it will no longer be 
worth the while of the professional hunters 
to operate, either for themselves, for indi- 
vidual ranchers, or for the Government, for 
it has been the practice of the land man- 
agement agencies which may not be 
equipped to carry on the operations within 
their own personnel to turn over the actual 
rounding up to private professional opera- 
tors. 

It may be possible for humane rounding 
up of the horses to be accomplished by 
plane, as the report states, but there has 
been no evidence of it in the roundups to 
our knowledge. Certainly the appearance of 
the animals after their so-called humane 
capture would indicate otherwise. As for 
proper supervision to which the Department 
report refers, when is it done, and by whom? 
We submit, for your consideration, our feel- 
ings on this matter, contained in a letter 
to Mr. E. J. Palmer, Supervisor, U.S. Bureau 
of Land Management, Reno, Nev., under date 
of April 28, 1959: 

“My colleagues do not believe that humane 
herding of the horses and burros can be done 
by aircraft or mechanized vehicles. We also 
feel that if they are in such rugged terrain 
as to preclude the possibility of horseback 
roundups, then surely that terrain is not 
usable as range for cattle and sheep. Also, 
running of mares with young colts, or mares 
in foal, no matter how carefully it is done, 
can result in injury or death to the animals, 
and from a plane is is impossible to cut out 
particular ones in rounding up a band.” 
The foregoing was in response to a request 
by the local district supervisor to consider 
the addition of an amendment similar to 
the one proposed by the Department. of the 
Interior, 

In its report, the Department is concerned 
that because of the vast areas of rugged 
public domain land, the enactment of. our 
legislation might leave room for doubt as 
to the intent of a Federal agency in employ- 
ing aircraft for other necessary functions. 
From our standpoint, the same rugged pub- 
lic domain land, sparsely settled and tre- 
mendously vast, precludes the possibility of 
proper policing and oftentimes a roundup is 
not known until the horses are captured. 
H.R. 2725 does not prohibit the use of air- 
planes or airborne equipment for spotting 
or for any of the other uses to which they 
are put by the Department that are stated 
in the report, but specifically refers to horses, 
mares, colts, or burros, and the rounding up 
of them by airplane or mechanized vehicles 
for the purpose of capturing or killing. It 
is elementary to assume that a plane flying 
low, with a band of horses running closely 
grouped on the ground ahead of it, is not 
scouting fires, patrolling the range, estab- 
lishing trespass, etc. It is the nature of the 
wild horses to seek refuge from these planes, 
and they will scatter in many directions, or 
attempt to hide’ in the sparse foliage that 
dots the Nevada hills. It is because of this 
characteristic that a shotgun is usually car- 
ried in the plane and frequently used to 
flush the horses from hiding and to keep 
them bunched and running in the right di- 
rection. It is commendable that humane 
treatment of animals is consistently required 
by the Bureau of Land Management, and it 
is right they should require it. There again, 
because of the vastness of the operation, and 
the great distance from the source of the 
requirements, inhumane treatment more 
often results than not. Remember, these 
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men are operating on the basis of the more 
horses, the more money from the processors. 

It. is the opinion of the Department of the 
Interior, as in its report to this 
committee, that there is little danger that 
either the wild horses or burros will be ex- 
terminated. We take exception to the state- 
ment on the grounds that not only has the 
actual removal of the horses from the ranges 
through capture and slaughter caused exten- 
sive reductions in their numbers, but those 
managing to elude their pursuers have been 
driven into ever more remote areas where 
feed and water is almost nonexistant result- 
ing in the drastic weakening of the strain 
and the failure of many to survive in the 
barren areas. It would not take long, under 
these conditions, for the animals to become 
extinct through starvation and exposure to 
the extremely rigorous conditions under 
which they are obliged to exist. - 

The administration of the public lands is 
a big job, and it is not our desire to make 
it a more difficult one. The ranges are in 
bad shape, but I do not accept any inference 
that their condition in recent years is due 
to the so-called depredations of the wild 
ones. It is my observation and opinion that 
these conditions have been brought about by 
the misuse and abuse of these public lands 
by those owners of domestic stock who have 
consistently overgrazed the sparse forage, and 
by the agencies whose responsibility it is to 
prevent this overgrazing, but which have 
somehow been unable to do so. 

I can appreciate the Department's anxiety, 
but I wish to point out that only controls 
are required now, and those in a few specific 
locations. The Department has never tried 
carrying these controls out without the use 
of planes—so how can it be so sure there is 
no other way than through the use of them. 
Prior operations were for range clearance, 
and that seems to have been accomplished 
insofar as the mustangs are concerned. The 
past record of atrocities and brutalities is not 
conducive to afiy favorable consideration of 
methods to continue along the same lines. 
The fact remains that in this area, at least, 
Government-authorized. operations have 
been carried on by the same outside per-~ 
sonnel that has carried on roundups for in- 
dividual exploitation, and the same brutal 
pattern of operation has been followed. We 
cannot let this continue, and nothing has 
been offered to guarantee that it would be 
changed. For the record, our objections to 
any amendment to H.R. 2725 along the lines 
suggested in the report are emphatically 
registered. 

Respectfully submitted. 

(Mrs.) VELMA B. JoHNsTON. 





Statement by the Honorable 
_ John C. Dreier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement by the Hon- 
orable John C. Dreier, U.S. representa- 
tive at the meeting of the Council of the 
Organization of American States, on the 
Dominican request for invocation of the 
Rio Treaty on July 10, 1959, as released 
by the State Department on that date. 





STATEMENT BY THE HonorasteE JonHN C. 
Dreter, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE, AT THE MEET- 
ING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE ORGANIZATION 
Or AMERICAN STATES, ON THE DOMINICAN RE- 
QUEST For INVOCATION OF THE RIO TREATY 
JULY 10, 1959 
Mr. Chairman, the Council is now for the 

third time in the last 3 months considering 

a situation involving a threat to the peace 

in the Caribbean area. 

Last-April, the Council was asked by the 
Government of Panama to invoke the Rio 
Treaty and send an investigating committee 
to that country because of an invasion of 
its territory by an armed force, consisting 
largely of Cubans, which had come from 
Cuba with the evident purpose of overthrow- 
ing the Government of Panama. The Gov- 
ernment of Cuba took immediate measures 
to cooperate with the Government of Panama 
in this matter. Prompt action by the OAS 
was instrumental in resolving this problem 
in-accordance with inter-American principles. 

It was the hope of many mémbers of the 
Council, including the representative of the 
United States, that the effective opposition 
of the Organization of American States to 
armed intervention of this kind would serve 
to discourage further efforts of that sort. 

However, forces apparently exist in the 
Caribbean area that are determined to pro- 
mote and ‘assist revolutionary activities in 
other countries in violation of the principles 
of the Havana Convention in 1928 on the 
Duties and Rights of States in the Event of 
Civil Strife. On June 3, the Government of 
Nicaragua reported that its territory had 
been invaded by armed forces coming from 
another country with the purpose of over- 
throwing the Government of Nicaragua and 
that further invasions were threatened. The 
Nicaraguan Government requested the in- 
vocation of the Rio Treaty with a view to 
mainaining peace and security in the area. 
Again the Council nded favorably and 
took the steps which in the light of circum- 
stances, seemed wise in order to carry out its 
responsibility for the maintenance of peace 
and security. 

The case of Nicaragua is still before the 
Council acting provisionally as Organ of 
Consultation. The report of the Informa- 
tion Committee established by the Council 
indicates that in addition to the first two 
attacks on Nicaragua, at least 3 additional 
armed expeditions were organized with a 
view to entering that country. Recent in- 
formation concerns a force of men which 
flew to Honduras a short time ago for the 
purpose of invading Nicaragua by its north- 
ern frontier. 

At its last two meetings on July 2 and 6, 
the Council received further evidence that 
the situation in the Caribbean far from being 
improved as a result of the action of the 
Organization of American States with respect 
to the cases of Panama and Nicaragua had 
deteriorated further. The representative of 
the Dominican Republic charged that two 
invasions of his country were organized, 
trained, and equipped in territory of the 
Republic of Cuba from which they departed 
with the evident purpose of starting and 
promoting civil war in the Dominican Re- 
public. The Dominican representative has 
also charged that large contingents are now 
being trained in Cuba for the purpose of 
initiating new invasions. This Council has 
received most categorical assurances from the 
Minister of State of Cuba that the charges 
contained in the Dominican note are without 
foundation. 

At the same time, the representative of 
Cuba has expressed the view that it is his 
country which is suffering a threat of attack 
from the Dominican Republic rather 
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resentative of Venezuela, likewise rejecting 
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the charges made by the Dominican Repub- 
lic, has also expressed his concern over the 
propaganda attacks from Dominican sources 
against the Government of Venezuela, its 
president, and Venezuela institutions. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, the Government of 
Haiti has informed the Council of its great 
concern over the growing tension in the 
Caribbean area which it feels constitutes a 
serious danger to its peace and tranquillity. 

It became evident to my government some 
time ago, and particularly in the develop- 
ment of the Nicaraguan case, that the Or- 
ganization of American States was faced 
with a very large anc widespread problem 
with regard to the maintenance of peace 
and security in the Caribbean area. In many 
countries of the area, there are exiles seek- 
ing to overthrow the governments of their 
own countries. They have sought, and in 
many cases, have obtained, support from el- 
ments in various other countries. 

In many cases, these exiles are motivated 
by high ideals of democracy and justice. 
Many of them are concerned only with what 
they consider to be the interests of their 
own countries. However, it is equally clear 
that some of those responsible for these 
revolutionary movements organized in for- 
eign countries have either knowingly or un- 
knowingly become associated with political 
elements whose interests are far removed 
from those of any government represented 
around this table. To put it in simple terms, 
Communists have attempted, and with some 
success, to infiltrate those revolutionary 
movements in accordance with their well- 
established policy of taking advantage of any 
sort of disturbance and unrest to promote 
their own sinister designs. 

Under these circumstances, it has seemed 
to my Government that the consideration of 
individual controversies or conflicts between 
one government and another—or, as has 
been the case, between one government and 
unnamed attackers—constitutes a futile ap- 
proach to the selution of a serious problem. 
My Government has therefore for some time 
considered the desirability of suggesting a 
meeting of Foreign Ministers under the 
Charter of the OAS to consider the whole 
problem of the current tensions of the Car- 
ibbean and how the American governments, 
cooperating through the Organization of 
American States, may restore peace and se- 
curity, confidence and friendly relations 
among the sister republics of this important 
area. The United States has concluded that 
the time has come to proceed with an over- 
all study of this kind, We have, therefore, 
been happy to join with the Governments of 
Brazil, Chile and Peru in proposing at this 
time that a Meeting of Consultation of Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs be called under the 
Charter. 

The purpose of the meeting of Foreign 
Ministers, as my Government sees it, would 
be to examine the present situation of the 
Caribbean on a broad front. The objective 
would not be to air or judge charges by one 
country against another. The task before 
the Foreign Ministers would rather be to re- 
view the reports and statements which have 
been made available to the governments and 
to the Organization of American States on 
the general subject of tensions in this area, 
to examine the cause thereof, and to sug- 
gest courses of action that will revitalize 
the principles on which the Organization of 
American States is based, principles which 
we know are essential to any system of co- 
operative. international relations in this 


hemisphere. 

It is evident, Mr. Chairman, that basic 
principles of the Organization of Arnerican 
States are indeed jeopardized by the pres- 
ent situation. One of these principles is 
that of nonintervention in the internal af- 
fairs of other states. The active participa- 
tion of foreign elements in efforts to over- 
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throw the governments of states in this area 
constitutes a definite threat to that princi- 
ple. If it is permitted to be violated in the 
present situation, it will be violated in- 
creasingly in the future. The foundation of 
our structure will then quickly crumble. 

Another principle affected here is that of 
collective security as set forth in the clear 
terms of the Rio Treaty and the Charter of 
the Organization. The OAS has developed a 
system without parallel eisewhere in the 
world for guaranteeing the security of states 
against aggression. This system applies 
equally to all members of the Organization. 
My Government believes that the inter- 
American system of peace and security, 
which is flexible enough and broad enough 
to meet virtually any type of situation that 
affects the security of a member state and 
the peace of the continent, must at all times 
be supported and made effective if our inter- 
American relationship is to endure. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, there is a matter 
of deep principle affecting the Caribbean 
situation which has to do with the desire of 
people of this hemisphere for an increas- 
ingly effective exercise of representative de- 
mocracy. My Government believes deeply 
that political democracy is the most desira- 
biue form of government for people who 
wish to live in freedom and dignity. We 
fully share the desires of those people who 
wish to see the exercise of democracy made 
more effective. 

The development of democratic institu- 
tions is no simple matter, however. Revolu- 
tions against authoritarian rule do not nec- 
essarily result in perfect democracy. The 
achievement of effective democracy depends 
upon many factors of cultural, historical, 
economic nature which are brought together 
in the political complex of any given state. 
Above all, democracy is a benefit that every 
people must win for itself. 

Moreover, my Government is convinced 
that the maintenance of international peace 
and security under a system of justice and 
law is essential to the growth of democracy 
in this hemisphere. We cannot conceive of 
democracy flourishing in an area where states 
are subjected te constant tension requiring 
the unproductive diversion of human and 
economic resources to military ends. It 
therefore seems to us that democratic prog- 
ress which all of us seek requires among 
other factors a strict compliance with those 
very principles of nonintervention and col- 
lective security to which I have referred. 

There are indeed other ways in which the 
Organization of American States can and 
should encourage political and democratic 
development. My Government believes that 
this problem should be frankly and squarely 
faced by the Organization of American 
States at the proposed meeting of Foreign 
Ministers on the Caribbean problem. We are 
prepared to discuss any proposals which the 
other member states of the Organization be- 
lieve to be worthy of consideration within 
the principles and procedures of the Charter 
of the Organization. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the foregoing 
considerations, it is clear that my Govern- 
ment favors at this time the prompt ap- 
proval of a resolution calling for a meeting 
of Foreign Ministers under the Charter of 
the OAS to consider in broad terms, and in 
the light of inter-American principles, the 
present serious situation in the entire Carib- 
bean area. My delegation recommends, 
therefore, that the resolution that has been 
presented “by the Governments of Brazil, 
Chile, Peru, and the United States be ap- 
it ape ~~ seen States firmly believes 

a e ding & meeting of Foreign 
Ministers at this stage offers the most effec- 
tive and constructive to the seri- 
ous problem of the Caribbean and the most 
desirable way of revitalizing and strengthen- 
ing the principles of the Organization of 
American States. ~ 
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Who Wants Farm Subsidies? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Cotton 
Comments is a little bulletin published 
regularly by Robert Moore & Co: and 
edited by William C. Hope. The July 17 
issue was dedicated to the matter of farm 
subsidies. It posed a basic question as 
follows: 

Wuo Wants HicH Price Supports? 


With the.Government sinking deeper and 
deeper into debt through its support of farm 
commodities; with the CCC surpluses ex- 
pected to reach the astronomical figure of 
$13 billion through the influx of price-sup- 
ported commodities from 1959 crops, and 
with Congress marking time in writing prac- 
tical farm legislation, the above question 
elicits deep thinking on the part of every 
U.S, taxpayer. 

After having made an exhaustive study of 
the subject, we believe the question can be 
answered as follows: he consumer does not 
want them because he has, at last, become 
alerted—through an effective editorial cru- 
sade that is spreading throughout the Na- 
tion—that these supports promote inflation 
and are primarily responsible for his paying 
more for farm produce in the marketplace, 
while, at the same time, being taxed heavily 
in order that farmers can be subsidized. 
During the past, astute and power-seeking 
politicians have led the consumer to believe 
that his food and clothing costs have sky- 
rocketed due to unscrupulous middlemen. 
Such, however, is not the whole case be- 
cause there is a built-in high first cost 
stemming from the effect of high price sup- 
ports; this is before a middleman ever 
touches the commodities. This artificial 
first cost for food and fiber items robs con- 
sumers of their hard-earned dollars under 
the guise that it is necessary for a dynamic 
farm economy. Food and clothing take a 
big chunk out of every family’s budget and 
any increase in these items means a lower 
standard of living for the average family, 
depriving it of many pleasures and comforts 
that it could otherwise have. 

The administration does not want them. 
Ever since President Eisenhower took over 
the reins of Government in 1952, both he 
and Secretary Benson, who took office at the 
same time, have consistently fought against 
high support laws but they have been re- 
peatedly rebuffed by Congress, which has 
followed the lead of a few so-called farm 
experts in its membership who have been 
interested primarily in perpetuating them- 
selves in their political positions. The good 
men in Congress have complacently voted 
laws recommended by these so-called experts 
without ascertaining for themselves the ac- 
tual damage these laws have been inflicting 
upon our citizenry and the Government’s 
fiscal structure. Furthermore our voting 
populace are also at fault in that they have 
not elected men to Congress that are inter- 
ested in a continuation of the free enter- 
prise system that is the precious heritage 
of our forebears, 

Secretary Benson has stated: “Edmund 
Burke once said, ‘All that is necessary for the 
forces of evil to win in the world is for 
enough good men to do nothing.’ Make no 
mistake, the pillars of our economic system 
are being threatened today. They are being 
threatened by a strange and unlikely coali- 
tion of do-gooders, self-servers and subver- 
sives. The kind of thinking we must em- 
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brace is the kind which believes in ae: free 
enterprise system, which values om, 
which accepts responsibility, which believes 
in the individual, and which resists the 
steady encroachment of an all-powerful 
Central Government. We have appled that 
kind of thinking to agriculture.” 

Secretary Benson has repeatedly called for 
a program that would take Government out 
of agriculture and has steadfastly promul- 
gated and stood by the following, known as 
his four freedoms for farmers: “(1) More 
freedom to plant—so that farms can be run 
more efficiently; (2) more freedom to mar- 
ket—so that farm incomes can be increased; 
(3) more freedom to meet competition—so 
his four freedoms for farmers: “(1) more 
freedom from Government interference—so 
that farmers can again be independent and 
self-reliant.” He has stressed the fact that 
farmers want Government at their side, not 
on their backs. The biggest threat we have 
today to our private marketing system is 
Government itself. We are permitting Gov- 
ernment to become the dominant force in 
our economy when, in reality, it should play 
a secondary role. The free marketing sys- 
tem will be in danger if Government price 
manipulation continues to grow. Through 
its pricing and sales programs, Government 
can shrink or expand consumption. It can 
squeeze consumers out of the market or 
bring new consumers in.” 

President Eisenhower has given his unqual- 
ified approval to Secretary Benson’s every 
word and action during their entire tenure 
of office and is reported to have said: “Ezra 
Benson will go down in history as one of the 
best Secretaries of Agriculture the Nation 
has ever had.” There is no doubt of the fact 
that we would not presently be confronted 
with unmanageable surpluses if more people, 
both in and out of Congress, had heeded his 
advice when he took office back in 1952. 

The farmer does not want them. A recent 
survey by the Farm Journal indicated that 
78 percent of the farmers who answered be- 
lieve that present farm price supports are 
too high, while some 55 percent said they 
thought the Federal Government should get 
out of the agriculture business entirely. 
Highlighting the fact that farmers are dis- 
gusted with governmental controls is fur- 
nished by the national cotton referendum 
held in December 1958 for the purpose of es- 
tablishing quotas on the 1959 cotton crop. 
Out of 955,000 cottongrowers eligible to vote, 
only 275,000—or a mere 29 percent—exercised 
their franchise. Of those who did vote, 92 
percent approved quotas, but this 92 per- 
cent represented only 26 percent of the total 
of 955,000 eligible voters. The fact that 
680,000 eligible voters did not bother to vote 
at all readily indicates that a great majority 
of cotton farmers are lackadaisical about go- 
ing to the polls, like so many other US. citi- 
zens. Chances are they are disgruntled with 
Government controls but do nothing positive 
to throw off these shackles, while allowing 
about one-fourth of their number to set the 
pattern for their participation under our 
price-control laws. Furthermore, could it 
be that the one-fourth who did vote in favor 
of quotas were herded to the polls by selfish 
interests? When the price-support program 
got underway in earnest back in 1938, there 
was a total of 2.3 million cotton farmers who 
were eligible to vote, with 66 percent. voting 
and 61 percent registering a vote in favor of 
quotas. 

The taxpayers do not want them. They are 
underwriting our agricultural program to the 
tune of about $7 billion annually, the third 
highest item in our Federal budget, being 
exceeded only by defense costs and interest 
on our sky-high national debt. However, as 
mentioned above, our taxpayers are just now 
-becoming alerted to this vicious taxation by 
an alert and crusading national press. 
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The question is: Who, then, wants high- 
price supports? Is it not high income that 





is wanted? 
Rosert Moors & Co., 
Wm, C. Hore, 
"International Lending Agencies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article from 
Banking magazine will be of interest 
to the Congress and the country. 
INTERNATIONAL LENDING AGENCIES—OUT-OF- 

PockEeT AND OvuT-oFr-HAND? 


(By Herbert Bratter) 


(Everybody likes a bargain. The “little 
guy” often feels he has a size-given right 
to get the better of a bargain with a “big 
guy’—a process that sooner or later cuts 
the “big guy” down to “little guy” size if 
he lets it gets out of hand. This situation 
rears its head in the international bank and 
lending agency situation, where the “little 
guy” borrower shops the market of “big 
guy” lending agencies—and comes home 
with hard cash in soft terms. What this 
means in terms of U.S. dollars follows.) 

If you happen to be a Filipino operating 
@ small industrial establishment and need- 
ing some equipment, materials, or services 
for which you have been unable to save 
the capital, you can get the money from 
Uncle Sam in the form of a dollar loan on 
easy terms, repayable in pesos over the 
years. The interest rate will not only be 
far below prevailing Philippine rates, but 
considerably less than the U.S. Treasury it- 
self has to pay for long-term money. 

If you are a Chinese in the shipbuilding 
business in Taiwan, you may borrow several 
million dollars from American banks, with 
the U.S. Government guaranteeing the loan, 
for a fee of 2 percent a year. 

If you are an Iranian official with a road 
project in mind, a partner in a Guatemalan 
kenaf bag factory, a Dutchman wishing to 
emigrate from overcrowded Holland to spa- 
cious Australia, a Somalian engaged in fish- 
ing, the manager of a Ceylonese suburban 
railway, the mayor of Karachi wanting to in- 
stall water and sewage facilities, Congress 
has made it possible for you to get the money 
you want from the Development Loan Fund. 
You will get the loan in dollars which you 
are free to spend anywhere in the free world 
for equipment or services; and you may pay 
it off gradually in your own currency, how- 
ever soft it may be. 

This new US. Government bank, the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, provided for in the 
Mutual Security Act of 1957, began opera- 
tions in 1958 and has already managed to 
get rid of some $700 million of U.S. taxpay- 
ers’ money. Since the launching of this 

Washington financial es basement 
through January this year the DLP, accord- 
ing to one of its press releases, “had formally 
been presented with loan proposals totaling 
over $2.8 billion.” This figure, the release 
omitted to mention, was achieved with the 
help of the active solicitation of U.S. official 
missions abroad, inspired by dispatches from 
the State Department on DLF’s behalf. 

While Congress ponders the DLF’s request 
for another $700 thillion installment for dis- 
semination in the vast underdeveloped na- 
tions of the non-Communist world, includ- 
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ing Yugoslavia, which is considered to be 
os the bloc,” the staff of the National 
Council under the direction of Sec- 
a of the Treasury Anderson is busily 
a brief to justify congressional in- 
vestment in yet another billion dollar or 
bigger development bank, the International 
Development Association (the IDA). At the 
same time, in keeping with an administra- 
tion promise to the Latin Americans, the 
President already has submitted for con- 
gressional the project for a billion- 
dollar (initially) mixed hard and soft cur- 
rency institution to be called the Inter- 
American Bank. 

The IDA, which has the blessing not only 
of the administration but also of Eugene 
Black, president of the World Bank, would 
be a subsidiary of that international lending 
agency. It is to be created by the nations 
which are members of the $10-billion World 
Bank and, as its name indicates, will operate 
to help the underdeyeloped countries among 
its membership.. The project gets its steam 
from the theory that, if IDA is not created, 
pressurs in U.N, will be irresistible to set up 
the long-clamored-for SUNFED, the Special 
U.N. Fund for Economic Development. 
SUNFED, being U.N.-created, would include 
the U.S5.R. in its board of directors. Mr. 
Black’s reasoning seems to be that, if there 
is going to be some such body anyway, it will 
be better that it be subsidiary of the World 
Bank—as is the International Finance Cor- 
poration (IFC)—than to have a direct off- 
spring of the U.N. 

INTER-AMERICAN BANK 


An Inter-American Development Bank 
has been proposed intermittently since 1889, 
and is evidently viewed by Latin Americans 
as another soft source of hard capital, Pro- 
visions for replenishment of the latter will be 
contained in the IADB’s charter. It, too, 
will have a built-in bargain basement, called 
Pund for Special Operations, loans from 
which may be partially or wholly repayable 
in the borrower’s local currency. Forty-five 
percent of the IADB’s initial $1 billion is to 
be put up by Uncle Sam. But the Latin 
American countries are saying that they, of 
course, insist that the new IADB’s manage- 
ment and operations not be subject to U.S. 
control. 

We already have, of course, the 25-year- 
old Export-Import Bank, now a $7 billion 
bank, all of whose loans carry the going 
interest rate and all of which are repayable 
in dollars. Its capital was increased by $2 
billion in 1958. Even though it was created 
to operate in areas and on projects in which 
private bank credit’ feared to tread, the 
EIB’s repayment record has been excellent. 
Being a U.S. Government institution, it is 
bound to take political considerations into 
account in its operations; so that this insti- 
tution, now under the presidency of Sam 
Waugh, formerly a commercial banker, en- 
deavors to make loans which are not only 
self-sustaining but which will add to the 
overall dollar-earning capacity of its bor- 
rowers, 

The operations of the World Bank—the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development—are in general similar in this 
respect to those of the Eximbank, The 
IBRD’s loans are made in hard currencies 
and are to be repaid in the same or 
equivalent coin. And still they are designed 

strengthen the economies of the bor- 
rowers, Unlike the Eximbank, much of the 
IBRD’s resources for lending are obtained 
by the flotation of bond issues. IBRD may 
the proceeds of its loans wherever it 

best, whereas the Eximbank loans are 
in effect tied for the benefit of U.S. exports 
of goods and services, Eximbank always 
been much more directly interested in 
exports than in imports, although it must 
be recognized that, if Eximbank’s loans ac- 
tually do serve to augment ultimately the 
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dollar-earning capacity of the borrowers, 
ipso facto U.S. imports of merchandise ulti- 
mately are increased due to the Bank's ac- 
tivity. 

The tendency of Eximbank to tie its loans 
to exports of U.S. goods is evident in the 
bank’s press releases and in its testimony 
before Congress. This relationship between 
its loans and U.S. exports is something 
Congressmen can readily see and appreciate. 
When the Congress in its wisdom also cre- 
ated the DLF and agreed to U.S. member- 
ship in the World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund—the Bretton Woods insti- 
tutions which are now in process of 100 
percent expansion with Congressional as- 
sent—it evidenced less concern with their 
immediate effect on U.S. exports. The mo- 
tivating force at the time of Bretton Woods 
was less selfish and more in the spirit of 
helping the world recover from the war and 
develop. Even so, it may be pointed out 
that dollars lent by such a bank as the 
DLF while initially spent, let us say, in 
Europe or Japan, ultimately will be re- 
turned by some recipient to this country 
either for the purchase of goods and serv- 
ices, for gold, or for investment here. At 
some time these dollars come home to roost, 
even though the DLF loan is repaid in local 
currency. 


EXIMBANK’S POTENTIAL COMPETITORS 


This economic fact, however, can be of 
small consolation to the Eximbank as it 
sees the current multiplication of U.S. and 
international banking projects. The exist- 
ing DLF and the projected IADB and IDA, 
mentioned above, loom as competitors of 
the Eximbank. Potential borrowers from 
these new institutions will have the oppor- 
tunity to play off one lender against the 
others, as indeed has happened in the past 
in cases where applicants approached both 
the IBRD and the Eximbank. More re- 
cently it has been happening in the case of 
the DLP. Borrowers who ordinarily would 
bring their loan applications to Eximbank 
at 5% percent (and now 6 percent) have 
been getting mroney at 31% percent from 
DLF with no “strings” attached. All DLF 
loan applications must by law be first ten- 
dered to Eximbank. Only when turned 
down by EIB, for reasons it considers good 
and sufficient, may the DLF make the loan, 
regardless of those reasons. 

Thus, when Yugoslavia wanted a $22,500,- 
000 U.S. loan to equip a fertilizer plant with 
machinery purchased in Europe, Eximbank 
by reason of the place of purchase, turned 
down the application, but DLF lent the 
dollars. When Eximbank turned down 
Spain’s request for a $22,600,000 railway and 
irrigation loan on the grounds that Spain's 
dollar-repaying capacity was exhausted, the 
applicant, unperturbed, got the money down 
the street at DLP, evidently without the ne- 
cessity of being able to repay in dollars. 

Iran, already the possessor of $53 million 
EIB line of credit, sought another $279 
million in Washington earlier this year, for 
roads, water and power, street paving, and 
slaughterhouses. It contacted the EIB, the 
DLF, and the IBRD. In the end it favored 
the DLF with the borrowing of $47,500,000 
at 3% percent interest—instead of the 
5 percent and 5% percent it already was 
paying on its earlier loans. With these 
low-cost DLF millions, Iran is now buying 
low-cost equipment outside the United 
States. 

Several applications of other countries 
to the United States have in effect stipu- 
lated that what is wanted is financial help 
from DLF, not EIB, because of: (a) the 


spend the borrowed dollars anywhere in the 
world. ; 
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LOANS ABROAD, GIVEAWAYS 


The road traveled by American Govern- 
ment foreign aid since the wartime days of 
lend lease and postwar relief, rehabilitation 
and reconstruction has led to the DLF of 
today and brought us to the threshold of 
such new ventures as the IADB and IDA. 
Loans of Government money abroad, repay- 
able in what someone has called “soap- 
wrapper money, are a thinly disguised form 
of giveaway. Even the loans of the Exim- 
bank and World Bank repayable in dollars 
have been motivated primarily by a desire to 
aid the world. The economic problem 
posed by their repayment promises to be 
substantial, even with alleviation of the debt 
burden by the dollar’s creeping shrinkage. 
If the United States should materially di- 
minish its annual additions to the world 
pool of dollars in the form of foreign aid 
because of increasing American concern over 
infports and the declining competitive power 
of U.S. industry, our official banks may show 
signs of placing some limit to the amount of 
sound loans they can extend abroad, 





Loss of Treasury Gold Since Early 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Walter E. Spahr. 
Although he is executive vice president 
of the Economists’ National Committee 
on Monetary Policy the views ex- 
pressed are his own and do not commit 
any of the other members of that com- 
mittee. Mr. Spahr is also professor 
emeritus of economics of New York Uni- 
versity. The article appeared in the 
July-August 1959 issue of American 
Opinion. 

Loss or Treasury Gotp SInce EarRiy 1958 
(By Walter E. Spahr) 

Withdrawals since February 19, 1958: 
Foreign withdrawals of Treasury gold, which 
have been attracting considerable attention; 
began during the week following February 
19, 1958. On that date Treasury gold stood 
at $22,785 million. For the week ending 
December 31, 1958, the Treasury’s gold was 
down to $20,526 million, a decline of $2,259 
million in 45 weeks. For the week ending 
May 13, 1959, the Treasury's stock was $20,- 
251 million, down $2,534 million during the 
64 weeks since February 19, 1958. 

No net exportation of gold; an increase in 
earmarking: There has not been any net ex- 
portation of gold during this period; each 
month February 1958-March 1959 (latest 
data available) has shown a net importation 
of gold—$234,600,000 for that period. 

Gold earmarked for foreign and interna- 
tional accounts increased $2,594,300,000, 
February 1958, to March 1959, inclusive, 
standing at %8,664,300,000 on March 31, 
1959—an alltime high level. Gold held 
under earmark for foreign account (at the 
Pederal Reserve Bank of New York) is not 
included in the gold stock of the United 
States. Earmarked gold can arise either 
from withdrawals of Treasury stock by for- 
eign central banks and governments or by 


Monetary Fund; 
or from gold exportations to the United 
States with instructions that it go into the 
earmarked fund. \ 
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Comparison with past withdrawals: The 
withdrawal of $2,534 million, during the 64 
weeks since 19, 1958, amounts to 
approximately 11 percent of the $22,785 mil- 
lion of total gold stock for the week ending 
on that date. That is a relatively heavy 
percentage of withdrawal as compared with 
above average withdrawals in preceding years 
or periods. The withdrawal for the year 1958 
($2,259 million) was approximately 9.9 per- 
cent of Treasury stock for the week ending 
February 19, 1958, and approximately the 
same percentage if computed against total 
gold stock at the end of the year plus gold 
withdrawn. (Total gold stock is slightly 
larger than Treasury stock.) The preceding 
relatively heavy percentages of withdrawals 
(exports and earmarking), based upon total 
gold stock remaining at the end of the year 
plus gold withdrawn, were 7 in 1950; 6.7 
in 1928; 6 in 1944; 5.5 in 1933. The average 
of the yearly withdrawals for the 36 years, 
1922-57, was 1.3 percent. During 23 of 
these 36 years, there were additions to the 
Nation's (or Treasury) gold stock. 

Ratios of Treasury gold stock to nongold 
money and deposits: The ratio of our Treas- 
ury gold stock to all our nongold money and 
bank deposits stood at 7.85 percent on March 
25, 1959. This compares with 10.4 in Janu- 
ary, 1953; 9.6 average for 1933, the first year 
we were off the gold standard; 8.6 average for 
the period 1915-32, a gold standard period 
following the creation of the Federal Reserve 
System, during which the range for the yearly 
averages was from 6.7 to 10.9 percent. The 
highest ratio was 24.6 in 1941. 

Foreign short-term dollar claims on our 
gold: As of February 28, 1959, total foreign 
short-term dollar claims stood at $16,606 
million, the peak in our history. Of these 
only official claims ($8,746 million) and those 
of international institutions ($1,541 mil- 
lion) are directly convertible into dollars— 
a total of $10,287 million as of February 28, 
1959. Foreign gold withdrawals in 1958 
amounted to 14.6 percent of the average 
monthly total foreign short-term dollar 
claims of that year ($15,520,330,000) or 
123 percent of those claims at the end of 
the year plus gold withdrawals for the year. 

Those foreign short-term dollar liabilities 
are potential claims on our Treasury gold 
stock of which only a relatively small per- 
centage is in general ever exercised. For the 
36 years, 1922-57, the average percentage 
of gold withdrawn amounted to 3.5 percent 
of foreign short-term dollar claims at the 
end of each year plus the gold withdrawals 
for the respective years. The range in yearly 
ratios of gold withdrawals to foreign short- 
term claims, 80 computed, for the years 
1922-57, was from zero, which occurred in 
23 of the 36 years to 37.1 percent in 1933. 
This 37.1 percent requires interpretation. 
In that year, foreign short-term dollar bal- 
ances were at the lowest level for any of 
the years 1922-58—$892 million (end of 
year). That 37.1 percent withdrawal in- 
volved only 5.5 percent of our total gold 
stock for the same year. The withdrawal 
of gold in 1958 amounted to 12.3 percent 
of total foreign short-term dollar claims 
at the end of that year plus gold with- 
drawals for the year and involved 9:9 per- 
cent of our Treasury gold stock at the end 
of the year plus gold withdrawals for the 


ar. 

Thus we have 12.3 percent of claims exer- 
cised and 9.9 percent of gold stock with- 
drawn in 1958 as compared with an average 
of 3.5 percent of claims exercised and 13 
percent of gold withdrawn during the period 
1922-57. , 

The comparison involved is therefore 
unusually unfavorable to the year 1958 as 
compared with the period 1922-57. There 
are valid grounds for concern regarding, and 
for careful scrutiny of, these developments 
of 1958-59. 

Surplus gold stock still available for with- 
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drawal: For the week ending May 13, the 
Federal Reserve banks had a surplus above 
their legal reserve requirements of $8,560 
million in gold certificate reserves. The 
US. Treasury, on May 12, had a free gold 
balance of $394,402,711, thus giving a surplus 
of gold available for foreign withdraWals 
equal to $8,954,402,711. 

Since the Federal Reserve banks can, by 
paying tax penalties, go below their mini- 
mum reserve requirements of twenty-five 
percent if necessary, an even greater amount 
of gold could be paid out. 

Of the total foreign official short-term 
claims of $10,287 million; as of February 28, 
1959, which could be exercised, the principle 
of probability indicates that the prospects 
of a large percentage of such claims being 
exercised over a considerable period of time 
are relatively small unless our government 
persists in pursuing an inexcusable course 
of piling up additional foreign claims against 
our declining stock of gold. If we were to 
lose the highest percentage ever recorded, 
1922-58, the 37.1 percent of total claims 
in 1933, and apply it to the exercisable 
claims of $10,287*million in February 1959, 
the additional amount to be demanded 
would be $3,816,477,000 to cover which we 
have a surplus of $8,954,402,711, and even 
more if the reserve requirements of thé 
Federal Reserve banks are breached. 

These facts do not mean that we could lose 
approximately $4 billion or $8 billion more 
of gold without experiencing serious conse- 
quences. Psychological reactions are import- 
ant factors;.and public reactions to a per- 
sistent and relatively heavy loss of gold are 
highly unpredictable. At some point in such 
withdrawals confidence in the future value 
of the dollar could be seriously impaired and 
the dollar could suffer a heavy discount in 
foreign exchange because of the expectation 
that the Federal Reserve banks and Treasury 
would in due course reach the end of their 
capacity to pay out gold at the standard 
rate. Placing an embargo on further expor- 
tation of gold could be expected to precipitate 
a@ sharp discount in the value of our dollars 
in foreign exchange; and this depreciation 
could be expected to bring domestic deprecia- 
tion at closely-related rates. Maintenance 
of the value of our dollar in foreign exchange 
requires unhesitating redemption at par even 
if this involves impairment of the minimum 
Federal Reserve bank gold certificate ratio. 
There is, therefore, genuine danger in pur- 
suing with recklessness the course now be- 
ing followed by our Government. Piling up 
further foreign claims against our gold stock 
is inexcusable, particularly since there is no 
valid defense for permitting redemption of 
foreign claims in gold while our people are 
denied the right of redemption. 

Various attempts have been made to 
demonstrate that our gold supply is already 
inadequate or presently in danger. Such 
attempts are not in accord with facts. Much 
of this effort comes from those who are at- 
tempting to obtain another devaluation of 
our dollar, and a common device employed 
by those people is to offset all foreign short- 
term dollar claims aaginst our gold stock 
and to treat potential claims as though they 
would prove to be actual claims. Such a 
procedure cannot be defended. If that pro- 
cedure were applied to insurance companies 
or banks, for example, it could be demon- 
strated that all of them are in fact, bankrupt. 
The principle of probability based upon the 
lessons of experience is the only principle 
that is permissabie if one’s purpose is not 
to mislead. Every object of value is supplied 
in the light of the principle of probability; 
and we are faced with the principle of prob- 
ability in respect to the future exercise of 
potential claims against our Treasury’s stock 
of gold. 

Attempts to explain the Treasury’s loss of 
gold: The attempts frequently made to state 
the reasons for the Treasury’s loss of gold 
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rest largely upon conjecture or guessing 
rather than upon adequate evidence. For- 
eign central banks and governments and in- 
ternational institutions Which have dollars 
and choose to convert some of them into gold 
may do so; and they are not required to 
explain their actions and, apparently, ordi- 
narily do not do so. 

The common allegation that the gold 
withdrawals of 1958-59 are evidence of a 
flight from the dollar needs to be offset 
against the fact that while some dollars 
have been converted into gold the foreign 
short-term dollar claims have been climb- 
ing to a record height. 

A frequent explanation, that a major cause 
of the conversion of nongold dollars into 
gold is to be found in the relatively sharp 
drop in exports as against imports, fares no 
better in the light of mounting foreign 
short-term balances while Treasury gold is 
being drawn down. 

The point is that the official foreign hold- 
ers of dollars may choose to canvert a por- 
tion of their dollars into earmarked gold for 
any number of reasons that seem satisfactory 
to them, without explanation to us and 
without any official data as to reasons being 
available to us. We may notice at some sub- 
sequent date that a central bank’s reserves in 
gold have increased or we may trace some 
other manifestation of the use of the ear- 
marked gold; but in general we do not have 
access to data that would explain why the 
Treasury’s gold stock declined and the vol- 
ume of gold earmarked for foreign account 
increased in approximately the same 
amount. Gold is the most marketable 
monetary commodity in international ex- 
change; and it may be utilized for an end- 
less number of reasons. When we cash a 
check at our bank we are not required to 
explain what we propose to do with the 
money received. Foreign official drafts 
against our gold stock fall in the same 
general category. 

Piling up of more foreign dollar claims 
against our gold stock and dissipating the 
stock itself: Our Federal Government, in 
various ways, continues to pile up more for- 
eign dollar claims against our declining gold 
stock and is making further commitments 
and proposals to dissipate still more of the 
Treasury's gold stock—for example, to sub- 
scribe another $344 million of gold to the 
International Monetary Fund and to provide 
it with $1.375 billion, and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
with $3.175 billion, additional potentiai dol- 
lar claims against our Treasury’s gold. For- 
eign aid and other programs are also provid- 
ing still more dollar claims against our gold 
stock. To'these are added such proposals as 
that to create an International Development 
Association to finance projects which, ap- 
parently, good banking procedures could not 


support. 

The picture is one of the prodigal and 
reckless spender and dissipator who even 
though his ultimate reserve is falling rap- 
idly, and the potential claims against that 
reserve are relatively heavy and rising, never- 
theless continues his foolish practices ye 
unrestrained abandon. 

Pursuit of this course by our -Govern- 
ment would appear to be inviting extreme- 
ly serious trouble for this Nation. It seems 
to reflect a remarkable degree of irrespon- 
sibility on the part of those Government 

responsible for such policies and pro- 


grams, and a failure on their part to under- 


stand that it is sound fiscal and monetary 
practices which induce gold to flow to, and 
remain with, a nation. The revival of an 
improved quality of fiscal and mo 


very 
lessons which should be obvious to compe- 
tent and responsible people, 


Recognizing the New France 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the news that the differences between the 
United States and France are increasing 
to a near alarming proportion is distress- 
ing tome. While few sovereign countries 
enjoy unmarred relations for so long a 
period, disagreement between ourselves 
and France is particularly disconcerting 
and attention commanding because of 
the need for interdependence and in light 
of our traditional 160-year alliance. 

From the moment of his reappearance 
on the French political scene, I was 
among the first to hail the second era 
of General De Gaulle. Fortunately my 
not too cautious predictions of the suc- 
cess with which De Gaulle would meet 
France’s problems have proved correct, 
and, if anything, are understatements. 
With amazing perceptiveness and bound- 
less energy President De Gaulle turned 
his attention on every aspect of the 
French , political, social and economic 
plight. In the political sphere France is 
now enjoying strong and imaginati 2 
leadership without sacrificing personal 
liberties, and on the economic scene there 
is a renewed confidence in the French 
economy and a resurgence of free com- 
petition. The people of France confident 
of their goals and means of achieving 
them ehjoy renewed faith in the destiny 
and glory of France. 

Although there were doubts in many 
American circles as to the policies which 
DeGaulle would devise, particularly in 
regard to her external affairs, this coun- 
try realized early in his latest period of 
rule that we had everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by supporting and en- 
couraging the reforms and programs 
which he instituted. Thus, we became 
active partners in the building of a re- 
vitalized France and in her restoration 
to the position of a world power. Having 
thus helped her achieve this position we 
cannot deny her the full prerogative of 
an equal partner in the safegurading of 
the free world: If we wish France to con- 
tinue to be a party to the united front 
which which the Western Alliance meets 
the Russigns we must treat her as at 
least a strong and close a friend as our 
British allies, Personally, I feel that we 
should share with France the secrets of 
the atom both for peaceful uses and mili- 
tary applications that we have so wisely 
made available to Great Britain. Such 
course will not-only insure the preserva- 
tion of our alliance but, in fact, might be 
the means of strengthening, if not sav- 


ing, NATO. 
Recognizing the new spirit of France, 
her vitality and her renewed national 
nce, I suggest that an early sum- 
mit meeting between the wartime com- 





earliest possible date. In a spirit of 
humility and réalization of the threat 
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of Soviet power we should meet France 

under conditions which would respect 

the strength and. sovereignty of both 
countries and their need for each other. 

Tt has been 40 years since I was privi- 
leged to fight along side Frenchmen on 
French soil. I have never forgotten 
these experiences and still bask in the 
commendations bestowed upon me by 
the French Army. Ever since, I have 
cherished the friendship of many citi- 
zens of France and unceasingly worked 
in the cause of continuing our historic 
ties. But relations between countries 
are only as good and meaningful as the 
men who are responsible for them. 
Fortunately our countries are led by old 
friends who have successfully worked in 
the greatest cause of this century and 
to whom we look again for a continua- 
tion of the unity which is necessary if 
we are to meet what is probably our 
deadliest challenge. 

France has just recently celebrated 
the 170th anniversary of the storming 
of the Bastille, and I would like to in- 
clude in my remarks a speech delivered 
by his Excellency Herve Alphand, 
French Ambassador to the United States, 
on Bastille Day, 1959, and a very 
thoughtful editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor of July 10, 1959. 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY H. E. M. Herve ALPHAND, 
FRENCH AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES, 
ON BASTILLE Day, 1959 
Last year, on this same day and in this 

same place, together we mentioned the hope 

for a new era. 

I said then: “I believe that the French 
people, tired of so many crises and uncer- 
tainties and conscious of their weakening 
effects will say “Yes” to the reform offered to 
them. Thanks to this renovation, France 
will be in a better position to face the heavy 
tasks that will be hers tomorrow.” 

If we look back upon these last 12 months 
we can rejoice and see that these wishes 
have been granted to a large extent and 
that, at home as abroad, we have lived 
through one of the best filled years of our 
long history. 

For many centuries, France had sought 
a difficult reconciliation between authority 
and liberty. At times the scales were tip- 
ping heavily in favor of one and dictator- 
ships brought us disasters. At other times 
governmental power shared by hundreds of 
citizens could not assert itself anywhere and 
our country was made helpless. 

New institutions, the wisdom and the 
audacity of a man have at last brought a 
solution approved by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the nation. In France today, the 
government governs, the Parliament con- 
trols and legislates; in case of conflict be- 
tween the executive and the legislative, the 
head of state can appeal to the people, the 
supreme arbiter. At the same time, the 
constitution guarantees the fundamental 
liberties we celebrate today: freedom of elec~ 
tions, freedom of thought and of expression 
which remain the basis of our Republic. 

This profound transformation of our in- 
stitutions has made it possible for France 
to become herself again and to fully utilize 
the extraordinary resources she possesses. 
Last year’s events give us the proof that it 
is so. Let me cite some of them. Our finan- 
cial position has been redressed and infla- 
tion stopped. Our money has found sta- 
bility and recovered its worth. Competition 
has been restored without which no progress 
is possible. We have abandoned our pro- 
tectionist complex behind which our econ~- 
omy was starving. Our huge energy re- 
sources in France and in Africa are on the 
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point of changing the whole picture of our 
production and of our external financial po- 
sition. 

Without this metamorphosis of our econ- 
omy, @ direct result of the political changes, 
it would have been ludicrous to try to unify 
Europe. Europe cannot be built without 
France and a timid France without a cur- 
rency worthy of her name and without a 
competitive industry could never have been 
able to apply the European treaties, however 
sincere the good will of her leaders. The 
common market which will multiply our 
resources and raise our standard of living 
to a degree that we cannot conceive as yet, 
has come into effect this year, it creates the 
framework for a political cooperation be- 
tween France, Germany, and their partners. 

In Africa a community of autonomous 
states has seen the day. It will assure for 
them freedom and equality within the re- 
public. The trip of the President to Mada- 
gascar is one of its new and brilliant mani- 
Tfestations. 

In Algeria the rebellion loses ground. 
Massive votes have given a proof that Al- 
geria wants to continue living and working 
with France. Little by little and in spite of 
the difficulties of this task, the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people take their place 
in the municipalities and the assemblies. 

Nothing can stop France from accomplish- 
ing her task which has no selfish aim but 
serves the interest of the whole free world. 

These truths gradually sink into the minds. 
In this great country where we are living, 
our friends recognize with a sigh of relief 
this happy evolution of the French situation. 
They may not yet have drawn all its con- 
sequences. 

In the most serious situation we both have 
to face, I mean the Berlin affair, France and 
the United States have positions very near 
each other and we act together in the in- 
terest of the Western World. It is a fact 
that very often we, together with Great 
Britain, hold consultations from which we 
draw common political points of view about 
many subjects. Finally it is true, contrary 


to what is sometimes said and written, that - 


France, her government and the great ma- 
jority of her people believe that in the face 
of the obvious ambitions of the Communist 
enterprise, the alliance of the free countries 
is more than ever indispensable. 

But a few uncertainties still remain con- 
cerning this alliance and they will have to 
be eliminated if the foundations of our com- 
mon civilization are to be preserved against 
the threats of a common peril. 

First, anywhere in the world where this 
danger exists there must be a single strategy 
agreed upon and well defined. The world 
had known some long pericds of peace. This 
Peace was the result of an entente between 
the great powers upon essential problems. 
We must do everything necessary to accom- 
plish that. 

Second, it would seem to us normal to 
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by all the allies of France and in all cir- 
cumstances. Half measures or hesitations 
could be deadly for those who adhere to this 
same philosophy whose universal virtues we 
celebrate on this 14th of July as well as on 
the Fourth. 

Too many interests, too many souvenirs, 
too many ideas unite us to imagine that 
these obstacles between France and the 
United States cannot be overcome. We do 
not have to look for compromises but to let 
ourselves be guided by the principles which 
were at the birth of our two Republics. We 
are sure they can only lead us to the same 
conclusions. 

Once more and as I did it last year, I 
want to say that in this effort of renovation 
and understanding we expect much from 
you friends of France in the United States. 
Thanks to your action and your contacts, 
many misunderstandings can be eliminated 
and you will be able to show the true visage 
of France during this transformation and the 
capital interest that this evolution presents 
for the equilibrium of a world so danger- 
ously threatened. 

Allow me in conclusion to repeat some 
Phrases by which General de Gaulle ended 
one of his speeches, more than 8 years ago, 
phrases which to me, seem to apply admir- 
ably to the present situation: 

“The time for responsibilities has come,” 
he said. ‘In the fight between darkness and 
light, which may bring to the weak war and 
catastrophe or to the strong life and peace, 
let America, Europe and France together 
accomplish their duty.” 

Vive la France. Vive la Republique. 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, Bos- 
ton, July 10, 1959] 
RECOGNIZING THE New FRANCE 


It is hoped that the United States will be 
able to make of the reconvening Geneva for- 
eign ministers meeting an opportunity for 
more and closer talks between Secretary of 
State Herter and French Foreign Minister de 
Murville. Otherwise continuation of the 
conference could have some important dis- 
advantages for the Western alliance. 

Conflicts and uncertainties in American- 
French relations at the moment threaten 
the effectiveness of NATO on the one hand 
and the diplomacy of the Western Big Three 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union at Geneva. 

The conflicts concern global strategy, nu- 
clear matters, stationing of American planes 
on French bases, the position of France in 
relation to the Anglo-American partnership 
in the Western‘defense system. The uncer- 
tainties concern American policy toward 
French-ruled but still rebellious Algeria, 
both within the United Nations and outside 
it. 

Although specific causes of friction can 
thus be pinpointed, it does not follow that 
these must be removed before American- 
French relations can be improved. There 
is little doubt that improvement would be- 
gin the moment the United States took a 
notable initiative toward formal discussions 


. with France—with a well-advertised view to 


according the French voice new importance 
in Western councils. 

This would be in line with French actuali- 
ties. American and British statesmen still 
seem to be in something of the 
same fog that during World War II obscured 
from them the difference between the France 
of defeat and the France of De Gaulle, 

This difference has now been accentuated 
by the enormous economic gains that France 
has made since the war, the new financial 
eonfidence and the revived national self- 
consciousness that de Gaulle’s leadership 
has inspired under the Fifth Republic, the 
new outlook toward once-colonial territories 
which is reflected in the new voluntary 
French community of nations. 
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France is on the road indeed to 
an “atomic power” in its own right; it is 
expected to explode a bomb this year. It is 
developing economic and political ties which 
assure it a new measure of leadership among 
European nations, and new ties with West 
Germany which promise to make both coun- 
tries a new force for peace (witness de 
Gaulle’s role in the Saar settle- 
ment to German satisfaction). . 

So much for actualities. American diplo- 
matic needs also urge a real effort by Wash- 
ington to help promote the French ally. 

At base the French demands on the United 
States represent a desire for recognition of 
French “grandeur,” without which de Gaulle 
cannot conceive of France as a nation. So 
the handsomer the American gesture of ap- 
preciation the better. 

It would be to the good if the admini- 
stration—even though Mr. Herter will now 
be kept busy again at Geneva on projects of 
Soviet choosing—could set in motion dis- 
cussions frankly intended to bring about a 
meeting of President Eisenhower with Presi-. 
dent de Gaulle. If the Geneva meeting 
seems to warrant an East-West summit, an 
American-French summit might well pre- 
cede it, and become an American-British- 
French summit. 

What is important now is that the French 
be convinced that their leading allies can 
distinguish at last between the France of 
Vichy and the France of the Resistance, that 
they can understand that de Gaulle’s fight 
for a strong France is in line with their 
needs of a strong ally in a vital area of 
Europe. 

To make real gains in this direction need 
not involve prescience as to just how the 
various problems will be solved. It does 
require that Washington show unmistakably 
an interest in their solution. 





Why Does the Administration and the 
Federal Reserve Oppose the Metcalf 
Amendment? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, it is grati- 
fying, in the midst of all the editorial 
opposition and news stories giving the 
impression that the proposed Metcalf 
amendment to the administration’s bill 
removing the 4'%-percent interest rate 
ceiling on long-term bonds is inflation- 
ary, subversive of the Fed’s independence, 
and improper, to find at least one sane, 
balanced comment on this question. I 
commend to the Members the following 
editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post on July 19, 1959: 

Ler Concress SPEAK 

We do not altogether understand the active 
opposition of the Federal Reserve Board and 
Treasury Secretary Anderson to the amend- 
ment of the interest rate bill pending in the 
House. This amendment would merely state 
that it is the sense of Congress that the 





sistent with its overriding obligation to pro- 
stability. If the opponents 
of this mildly worded amendment persist in 
being too stiff-necked about it, they may 
well lose any chance to obtain the elimi- 
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nation of the interest rate ceiling, to which 
the House Banking Committee has agreed 
and which is vitally necessary if the heavy 
pressures on the short-term money market 
are to be eased. 

After all, the Constitution gives Congress 
the power to coin money and set its value, 
and the Fed is a creature of Congress, set 
up to help discharge this important function. 
If Congress wishes merely to express its feel- 
ings on a vital issue of current monetary and 
debt management, without in any. way dilut- 
ing the full legal authority it has previously 
delegated to the Federal Reserve, the latter 
could well afford to let the advice be given, 
treat it respectfully and continue to steer 
by its own lights with appropriate explana- 
tions. Of course congressional advice can- 
not, be ignored, and the Fed may feel some 
inhibition’ in even having to consider it. 
But perhaps this is the price the Board must 
pay for the basic independence which it 
values so highly and which we think it 
should have. Certainly that will not be 
compromised by letting Congress and other 
independent organs of Government have 
their say-so, too. 





Class War From the Top 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following article which 
appeared in the New York Post, July 
15, 1959, by Max Lerner entitled “Class 
War From the Top”: ; 

Cuiass Wark FROM THE ToP 
(By Max Lerner) 

Get ready for an onslaught of editorials 
from most of the papers, deploring the steel 
strike and hoping piously that each side 
will put the public interest ahead of its 
own. But this is one time when the for- 
mula makes precious little sense. If this 
strike proves costly to everyone, as it is 
bound to be, the responsibility must rest 
with the steel industry executives who sit 
in the seats of the mighty, and who feel 
secure enough to take on the Steelworkers 
Union in the kind of showdown fight the 
industry has had only once in more than a 
quarter-century. 

Whatever else one may think about Dave 
McDonald and his outlook, I don’t see how 
anyone can deny the earnestness with which 
he tried to get a settlement that would avoid 
a strike. The one thing he could not offer 
was unconditional surrender—yet that was 
exactly what the industry negotiators de- 
manded when they insisted on a wage freeze. 
When finally the steel executives—under ad- 
ministration proddings that were too little 
and too late—did agree to discuss a wage 
increase, they tied it again to an impossible 
condition—unconditional union. surrender 
on the question of local job practices. 

All great strikes are greatly wasteful, and 
generally they end up with each side worse 
off than it was at the start. Most of them 
are avoidable. But some take place because 
one of the parties in effect wills it, by taking 
a position so rigid that the strike becomes 
inevitable. This was one. 

I know, of course, that the steel com- 
panies have been playing up their position 
as one of anti-inflation statesmanship. The 
top negotiator for the corporations, R. Con- 
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rad Cooper, says they cannot “in good con- 
science be to another round of the 
inflationary spiral.” Usually when someone 
puts his hand on his heart, and swears “in 
good conscience,” you suspect that he has 
not been on speaking terms with his con- 
science for some time. Cooper is in a good 
position, however, because the administra- 
tién has been making such a palaver over 
the inflation danger for months, and a large 
section of the press has joined it. 

Thus President Eisenhower and Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon have created the perfect climate 
of opinion for the intransigence of Mr. 
Cooper and his corporate colleagues. There 
is some evidence that they may have felt 
very uncomfortable about it. They sug- 
gested (so the report goes) that the skies 
would not fall if the steel industry made a 
package wage offer which it could absorb out 
of its very substantial profite without pass- 
ing it on to the buyers of steel. But all that 
Cooper needed to do was to look virtuous, 
talk of principle, and quote to them their 
own warnings about inflation disaster. They 
had built a gallows and strung a noose, to 
catch the Democrats—and now they were 
themselves caught in it, at least in their 
usefulness as mediators. It didn’t do any 
good for Nixon and Labor Secretary Mitchell 
to say (through President Eisenhower) that 
agreement could be reached even at the last 
minute. McDonald, for the union, offered to 
sit on indefinitely at the negotiation table, 
but what use was his willingness when the 
corporate heads felt so sure? 

They were sure of the inflation weapon, 
they were sure because they had built up a 
considerable steel reserve which should last 
them for some time, they were sure because 
they do not regard McDonald as a dangerous 
opponent. In a sense the steel barons are 
the bellwether for the rest of the industrial 
power elite, whose labor bargaining in the 
future will largely be shaped by what hap- 
pens in steel. They would obviously rather 
have a showdown with McDonald than, for 
example, with Walter Reuther. 

A book with an interesting theme has just 
been published—‘“Image of America,” by a 
French Dominican priest, R. L. Bruckberger. 
He celebrates the whole American economy 
as an effective and clinging answer to the 
Marxist theories. What we have, he says, is 
not capitalism: In fact, it is anticapitalist, 
and he cites Henry Carey, Henry Ford, and 
Samuel Gompers as proof that we have 
shaped a third way answer to the problem 
of economic organization and economic 
justice. ‘ 

He has a whole chapter on American la- 
bor, called, Samuel Gompers and Lenin, in 
which he shows that the American trade 
union movement cares far more about the 
workers than do the so-called proletarian 
leaders of the Communists. 

The book is getting a big play, and Amer- 
icans of substance are so busy patting 
themselves on the back for their wisdom and 
genius that they can’t keep their eyes look- 


class war from the top down. 

If you read the history of the steel in- 
dustry, you will find that from the first blast 
furnaces but a century ago, until 1936 and 
the CIO, the steel barons like Carnegie, 
Frick, and Gary waged a class war. They 
broke the unions, they used spies and Pink- 
ertons, they sewed up their company towns 
against union meetings, they kept a 12-hour 
day until 1923—20 years after other indus- 
tries had abandoned it. 

Since 1936, when Myron Taylor and John 
L. Lewis reached the first great steel agree- 
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ment without violence, the industry has 
been the scene of orderly bargaining. Do 
the present eventss mean that Mr. Cooper 
and his comrades want to go back to the 
days of Homestead and the class war? 





Inflation and Retirement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a privilege for me to be able to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues and, 
through them, to interested persons 
throughout this great land of ours, some 
very pertinent and informative facts re- 
garding the serious problem of the rela- 
tionship of inflation to our senior citi- 
zens. 

The Honorable Robert W. Kean, who 
gave the 12th Congressional District of 
New Jersey, outstanding representation 
for 20 years as a Member of this House— 
the district I have the honor of pres- 
ently representing—and who has been 
named Chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for the White House 
Conference on Aging, which Conference 
is to be held on January 9, 1961, made a 
most interesting and informative address 
at the Chautauqua Institute, Chautau- 
qua, N.Y., on July 9, 1959, which is in- 
cluded in its entirety with these remarks. 

This is, in reality, a research paper 
and should be studied by everyone who 
is interested in this very serious problem. 

INFLATION AND RETIREMENT 
(Speech delivered by Robert W. Kean, Chair- 
man of the National Advisory Committee 
for the White House Conference on Aging, 
at the Chautauqua Institute, Chautauqua, 

N.Y., on July 9, 1959) 

I am happy that here in this beautiful 
setting this week has been devoted to talking 
about our older citizens, for in this Nation 
bursting with progress and enthusiasm our 
emphasis in the past has been on youth. 
Perhaps this is one reason why we have been 
so profligate with our resources and so ex- 
travagant with our national assets. We need 
the mature wisdom, we need the experience 
of our older peoplg. 

Having reached the age of 65 myself, within 
the past year, I think I am needed still: and 
when, last year I gave up my seat in the 
House of Representatives, which I had held 
for 20 years, decided to run for the U.S. Sen- 
ate, and found that the majority of the vot- 
ers of New Jersey did not choose to be rep- 
resented by me in the U.S. Senate, I was not 
ready to be put on the shelf and retire so I 
was happy to accept among my other activ- 
ities the position as chairman of the National 
Advisory Committee for the White House 
Conference on Aging when it was offered me 
by Secretary Flemming. 

More than 1,800 years ago a well-known 
Greek physician named Galen is quoted as 
having said: “Employment is nature's best 
physician.” I believe that everyone who Is in 
good health should and must have some sort 
of a job. -That does not necessarily mean. 
that he must have a paying job. Often this 
may be impossible. But in his own mind, 
he must have a job to do. He or she must 
have an objective. As Dr. Galen continued 
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inl72A.D. “This is essential to human hap- 
piness.” 

Certainly I know there is no automatic age 
at which human productivity ends. Robert 
Louis Stevenson is quoted as having said: 
“Life should be full of employment and en- 
joyment.” “For surely,” added Stevenson, 
“life goes down with a better grace—foaming 
in full tide over a precipice—rather than 
slowly dragging to its end in sandy deltas.” 

Public Law 85-908 of the 85th Congress— 
the legislation under which the White House 
Conference is being planned, specifically 
states: “Premature retirement of middle age 
and older persons is depriving the economy 
of their much-needed experience, skill, and 
energy.” TIagree. 

We hope as a result of the White House 
Conference in future to make better use of 
the talents, wisdom, and experience of our 
older citizens—to provide for them opportu- 
nities for service—not only for the happi- 
ness of each individual but for the good of 
our Nation as a whole, which can and should 
make use of these talents. 

Let’s consider for a moment why it is at 
this time in 1959 that we are concerned 
with such problems. It igs not only because 
our Nation has matured, but the magic of 
medical discovery has, as we all know, 
lengthened the lifespan until today almost 
10 percent of our population is over the age 
of 65, and the percentage will increase, but 
what is equally important is that this same 
medical science has made it possible in most 
cases not only to keep us alive but to keep 
mind and body active for many more years. 

We also are faced with a Nation which is 
steadily becoming more and more urban. 
When most of our people lived in large, 
roomy houses on a farm, the three-genera- 
tion family was the rule. The older people 
had tasks in the household and on the farm 
which they were expected to perform, and 
through which they made a valuable con- 
tribution to family life. 

But now our city apartments, our small 
suburban homes, are so cramped that usu- 
ally there is little room for the older gen- 
eration, and under such circumstances living 
together is often not only not good for the 
younger people but is often not good for 
the older people either. 

In planning the White House Conference, 
the advisory committee which met in 
Washington in June set up 19 fields for par- 
ticular study by the Conference. ‘Technical 
experts are even now starting to prepare 
pepers giving all possible information and 
factual data in these fields, so that they may 
be available for State and local conferences 
this coming winter. 

Such conferences are of basic importance 
to the success of the White House Confer- 
ence which will meet in Constitution Hall 
in Washington on January 9, 1961. 

These studies will cofer nearly all activi- 
ties of the older people, and include hous- 
ing, rehabilitation, health, religion, family 
relationship, employment, etc. 

One topic chosen is income maintenance. 
But what is meant by this? Is it the main- 
tenance of mere dollarg received? Should 
not the title of this paper be “maintenance 
of buying power” rather than “income main- 
tenance”? 

As we consider the happiness and the 
future welfare of our retired people, we can- 
not fail to realize more and more that it is 
essential to them that the buying power of 
the dollar be maintained. We have come to 
realize that though inflation may be a hard- 
ship for most of our people, it is a tragedy 
for our retired population. 

In studying the problems which face our 


wouleé assume that the greatest percentage 
of those over 65 would be in Florida and 
California, but this is not so. Florida is 

ith State in this regard, and 
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California is the 29th. From hearing the 
people of this growing State talk you would 
hardly believe that more than half the 
States have an elderly population greater 
than that of California. 

However, the concentration of older people 
is gréatest in such States as Vermont, Iowa, 
New Hampshire, and Maine. In general, 
farm States seem to have the greatest per- 
centage of older people. I think this is per- 
haps the result of so many young men from 
these States moving to the cities, as per the 
old song, “How Are You Going To Keep Them 
Down on the Farm Once They Have Seen 
Paree?” 

In all, America’s population today of those 
over 65 is approximately 15 million, or 9 per- 
cent of our people. These 15 million are 
important, 

But when you consider those who are over 
45—those who now should start thinking 
about their future plans for retirement— 
there are 50 million souls—almost a third of 
our population. And what is perhaps of 
greater significance is that the total number 
of Americans over the age of 18 amounts to 
approximately 110 million. So that of our 
adult population nearly half should be 
really concerned with the question of future 
retirement—and they should be worrying as 
to what will be the purchasing value of that 
retirement income to which most of them 
are contributing every day that they work, 
by deduction from their pay now, when the 
day that they retire comes. 

What are the resources of most of our 
retired people? First, 90 percent of our 
workers when they retire can count on social 
security benefits. These will be paid in a 
promised number of dollars. 

Second, 26 percent of our retired workers 
can look forward to pensions paid by the 
business for which they have worked. And, 
as happily such plans are growing by leaps 
and bounds, this percentage will soon be 
much greater. These also will be paid in 
only a promised number of dollars. 

Third, comes life insurance and annuity 
policies. Seventy percent of our retired peo- 
ple have some form of life insurance. Pro- 
ceeds from this will also be paid in a prom- 
ised number of dollars. 

Fourth, 40 percent of our retired people 
have some form of health insurance. This 
will be paid only in a promised number of 
dollars. 

Fifth, 48 percent of our retired people 
have savings accounts. This will be paid 
only in a promised number of dollars. 

Sixth, 27 percent own United States say- 
ings bonds. These will be paid only in a 
promised number of dollars. 

Seventh, 6 percent are entitled to veterans 
benefits. These will be paid only in a 
promised number of dollars. 

Eighth, it is 4 happy fact that the major- 
ity of retired couples do own their own 
homes. 


Let us look at the other side of the coin. 
National figures are not available, but New 
York -City in 1958 took a survey of costs 
for a retired couple. Of course the cost of 
living may be much less in some other parts 
of the country than in the metropolitan 
area, but percentages should remain gen- 
erally the same. Thirty-two percent of the 
expenses of an older couple represents food. 
With inflation this would, of course, sky- 
rocket. Twenty-six percent represents rent 
which would also go up with inflation, 6 
percent represents clothing, the cost of 
which would also increase with inflation. 
Seven percent represents medical care, which 
has risen so fast in the last few years and will 
certainly rise further with inflation; 5 per- 
cent represents laundry, cleaning, and other 
such services; and 4 percent represents pub- 
lic utilities—the cost of which would also 
skyrocket if we had inflation. 


From these figures you can see why the 
retired person has a greater stake than al- 
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most anyone else in the stability of the 
dollar. Every item of income is in ‘a fixed 
number of dollars. Every item of outgo 
would increase with inflation. 

The only substantial asset held by the 
average older person which would increase 
in value with inflation is his ownership of 
a home. 

No one can deny what has often been 
said in the past that certainly for the re- 
tired individual inflation is the cruelest form 
of taxation. 

President Eisenhower in his state of the 
Union speech last January said: 

“Inflation is not a Robin Hood, taking 
from the rich to give to the poor. Rather, 
it deals most cruelly with those who can 
least protect themselves. It strikes hardest 
those millions of our citizens whose incomes 
do not quickly rise with the cost of liv- 
ing. When prices soar, the pensioner and 
the widow see their security undermined, 
the man of thrift sees his savings melt 
away; the white collar worker, the minister, 
and the teacher see their standards of liv- 
ing dragged down.” 

During the next quarter century we will 
have need to provide for a greatly expand- 
ing population owing to the explosive birth 
rate of the last few years. We will need 
30 million new homes. We will need per- 
haps a million new schoolrooms. We must 
find jobs for millions of young Americans. 
To do this we must have dynamic pro- 
ductivity and in order to provide the tools 
to employ these workers someone must sup- 
ply the capital. 


It takes, on an average, about $14,000 in- 


vested in a business to supply one job. 
This capital can come only through savings 
by someone. If the average American comes 
to believe that thrift is not worthwhile, that 
a dollar saved will shortly not be worth 
the same as when.it is saved, sufficient capi- 
tal to finance normal growth will not be 
forthcoming. 

If we are to have inflation, why should 
labor continue to bargain for retirement 
pay, when upon retirement, the dollar that 
has been put aside for the worker will not 
purchase the retirement income for which 
he has planned? Why should anyone spend 
his hard-earned money for life insurance if 
we are to have inflation? 

When I was a young man in the late 
twenties I purchased a life insurance pol- 
icy. I paid for it in dollars,’'then worth 
100 cents. Though, of course, I did have 
the comfort of knowing my wife had pro- 
tection at that time, having lived, it is per- 
haps the poorest investment I have ever 
made—for even if we have no further in- 
flation when the policy is finally paid—my 
wife will only get half the purchasing pow- 
er that I thought I was contracting for when 
I purchased the policy. 

Most of you patriotically bought war 
savings bonds during World War Il. 
Though the Government, of course, will 
pay you the $100 upon maturity which it 
promised when you paid $75 for your bond, 
with the value of the dollar cut in half— 
as these bonds mature you are getting back 
actually less in purchasing power than you 
put in. 

It seems to me that Government has a 
particular responsibility to see that in- 
dividuals who have accumulated savings 
should not have their purchasing power im- 
paired and that individuals should not lose 
their incentive for savings in the future. 

Secretary of the Treasury Anderson has 
said: “If we ever reach the point where our 
people believe that to speculate is safe, but 
to save is to gamble, then we are indeed in 
trouble.” 

Now what is inflation? Basically it is an 
increase in available purchasing power which 
is not paralleled by a corresponding increase 
in the quantity of goods and services avail- 
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able. Inflation has been characterized as 
“Too many dollars chasing too few goods.” 

. There are many causes of inflation. First, 
Government deficits. If the Government 
spends more money than it takes in, addi- 
tional purchasing power will be created by 
the money paid out by the Government to its 
employees and to the contractors from which 
it buys goods, which is not matched by the 
amount of money taken from the people 
in taxes, 

Of course inflation can be brought about 
by the Government just printing additional 
money. But in our economy by which most 


-large transactions are carried out by check 


inflation may be stimulated if more and 
more people, who can meet the banker’s re- 
quirements, start to borrow money. 

When you or I go to the bank to borrow 
money, the bank does not put aside actual 
physical dollars to await your use, but when 
you sign the note it merely credits your 
checking account with the money which it 
agrees to give you. Thus, magically more 
buying power is created. That is why one of 
the classical controls of inflation has been 
the raising of money rates to make it less 
attractive for people to borrow. 

A constant rise in wages when not met by 
increased production, also has inflationary 
tendencies. Now we all want everyone who 
is employed to have the highest possible pay 
and the highest possible standard of living. 
But when wages are increased all over the 
country—unless the workers at the same time 
produce more goods—the wages received will 
create a purchasing power not matched by 
the goods available which they have pro- 
duced. 

A very clear example of how consumers 
bear the burden may be seen in the utility 
field. 

Gas companies, electric companies, private 
water companies, are regulated by State gov- 
ernments as to the amount that they can 
charge for their services. ‘They are per- 
mitted to earn a certain amount to insure 
that they have enough earnings to make pos- 
sible getting the additional capital needed 
for the growth of their communities, Dur- 
ing recent times, every year there has been 
an increase in wages in most of these com- 
panies. This wage increase is, of course, part 
of the cost of doing business. And the util- 
ity then goes to the public service commis- 
sion and asks for higher rates to meet these 
additional wage costs. When this is granted 
the consumer pays directly in his cost of gas, 
electricity or water, for these wage increases. 

Let’s think a bit about the history of in- 
flation. It was an early discovery of mon- 
archs that here was a method of getting 
more money to spend without annoying the 
people by raising taxes. Then the medium 
of exchange was gold and silver coins. Their 
method was to shave the metal off the edge 
of the coins and then to melt the shavings 
into new coins, thus providing more available 
currency, 

In this country we have had several peri- 
ods of inflation—usually associated with 
wars—for those in control felt that the peo- 
ple could or would not make the additional 
sacrifices needed to pay the taxes for a pay- 
as-you-go war. I have often wondered 
whether this is true. 

America’s first inflationary period was in 
our Revolution. Then issues of negotiable 
bills by the Continental Congress became so 
numerous that our currency became prac- 


history that prices have not gone down some- 
what after a wartime inflationary period. 

A dozen years ago the Congress, realizing 
that deflation brings hardship and unem- 
ployment, deliberately set about to prevent 
a deflationary period by passing a law stating 
that it was government’s duty, as far as 
possible, to provide for full employment. 

This is right, but if government is to fight 
natural economic consequences and work to 
prevent deflation, is it not just as impor- 
tant for government to fight inflation, too, 
and maintain that stable dollar so necessary 
to our peoples’ welfare? 

In all history, inflation has been one of 
the easiest ways to stimulate business ac- 
tivity and even now in this country many 
politicians are advocating that we take this 
course. Just a little inflation every year— 
say they—perhaps 2 percent—would do no 
great harm. 

But how about the retired individual? 
His average life span after retirement is 14 
years. Can he before he dies without great 
hardship stand an increased cost of living 
of almost a third? 

Some have suggested that we should fight 
inflation with price controls. Of course 
price controls even if only temporary, to be 
effective must include wage controls for cer- 
tainly in time of peace in our free enter- 
prise system you cannot expect businessmen 
to keep prices low if their chief cost of 
production—wages—are constantly rising. 

But price control cannot be anything but 
@ very temporary palliative. Price controls 
do not affect the cause of inflation, only 
the results of inflation. Price controls are 
like trying to hold down one of the lids of 
a coal stove. The inflationary pressure will 
always be there—and will constantly try to 
break out somewhere. It will blow the lid 
off at various points. And if we do not 
look out, the whole stove will blow up. 

I am not here to argue the methods which 
should be used to combat inflattion, but I 
do know that price control is not one of 
them, 

There is another impact of inflation and 
that is the resulting increase in taxes. 

It is true that most older people do not 
have to pay much in income taxes. With 
the double exemption for those over 65, with 
the exemption of social security benefits 
from income taxes, with the partial exemp- 
tion of retirement income, a retired couple— 
both over 65—may well have an income of 
$4,000 with no income taxes to pay. But 
they do pay taxes indirectly. 

Today more than two-thirds of the cost 
of our Government is for defense. We have 
enormous costs for planes, for missiles, for 
submarines. Through inflation, the cost of 
manufacturing these has gone up by leaps 
and bounds. And this is one reason why 
taxes have had to remain so high—too high 
in my belief for all elements of our popu- 
lation. 

And don’t you think for a minute that you 
are not paying the heavy corporation tax 
that is needed to meet these Government 
costs. 

Taxes are just as much a cost of doing 
business as is labor and the cost of the goods 
needed to produce the products. And cor- 
poration taxes in nearly every instance are 
passed-on to you—the consumer. 

Of course, you also pay an excise tax on 
many products. 

And to those of you lucky enough to own 
a home, inflation will mean a higher cost of 
maintaining municipal services and more 
costly municipal services mean higher prop- 
erty taxes on your home at the local level. 

To move to another subject: All retired 
people have a vital stake in our social secu- 
rity system. We must see that it remains 
sound and that benefits are as adequate as 
possible—but the impact of further inflation 
on our social security system may well be 
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disastrous. Perhaps it might be of interest 
to outline to you the basic principles on 
which our contributory social security sys- 
tem is founded. I believe they are sound. 

First, benefits are paid as a matter of 
right—without a means test. Workers and 
their employers have paid the tax and the 
former are entitled to benefits whatever their 
financial situation may be. : 

Second, the program is financed by the 
contributions from both employer and em- 
ployee. This insures that management, la- 
bor and the general public will take a re- 
sponsible interest in the program. 

Third, benefits are related to wages. This 
principle is in accord with our American sys- 
tem of free enterprise and incentive. The 
worker who earns more while working, gets 
more when he retires. 

Fourth, the system is not one which can 
possibly provide for a comfortable retire- 
ment. It can only be a floor upon which 
other types of savings should be built by the 
individual worker. 

Fifth, benefits are paid only to those who 
have virtually retired. The system is one by 
which benefits are paid upon retirement, not 
a system to pay annuities at a certain age. 

Sixth, the program should be maintained 
on as sound a financial basis as is possible in 
any program where there are so many un- 
known quantities, such as how many aged 
people there will be 50 years from now, what 
will be the wage scale, what will be the value 
of the-dollar then, and so forth. 

There is now in our social security trust 
fund some $21 billion. It is your money. It 
has been collected over the years from you, 
from your employer, and from other workers 
and employers, to insure that there will be 
money available to pay benefits to those who 
retire, and to pay benefits to survivors if, 
unhappily, workers die prematurely. 

But this money has been collected in dol- 
lars at their value at the time you and your 
employer paid their social security taxes. 
If we should have further inflation, if we 
should have a sharp rise in the cost of liv- 
ing, it is inevitable that there will be a de- 
mand for a sharp increase In benefits, and 
the demand would be a justifiable one. 

But where would the money come from? 
The trust fund might soon be exhausted. 
The inevitable demand would be to dip into 
the income collected in other taxes by the 
Federal Government, and to find enough 
money all taxes would have to be raised. 
But to use general tax revenue for social 
security benefits would destroy the prin- 
ciples upon which our system is run and in 
all probability would cause our entire con- 
tributory social security system to collapse. 

Why could we not just raise social secu- 
rity taxes to meet inflation? Under present 
law, as you may have forgotten the social 
security tax increases every 2 or 3 years until 
in 1969, the rate will be 9 percent—4', per- 
cent on the employer and 4% percent on 
the employee; or 6% percent on the self- 
employed. 

Even at this rate of taxation, by 1969 the 
self-employed person if he is the average 
worker with a wife and two children—will 
pay about as much in social security taxes 
as he will in income taxes at present rates, 
for you must remember the social security 
tax is a gross tax on earnings to be paid 
without the exemptions allowed in the in- 
come tax law. 

It would be a shame to destroy our social 
security system. It is a tremendous system. 
This year approximately $10 billion will be 
paid in benefits to almost 13 million Amer- 
icans. Approximately the same amount will 
be paid in social security taxes by American 
workers. You can see how even minor 
changes in the law can have a profound and 
far-reaching effect on American life. You 
can see also why there is dynamite in the 
program for voting increased benefits has a 
strong political appeal, and you can see that 
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the fight to keep the sytem sound—both fi- 
nancially and socially—will be unending. 

Naturally everyone would like to see his 
benefits increased if possible. 

You might be interested to. know that 
over a thousand bills were introduced at 
the last session of Congress to increase s0- 
cial security benefits, and you might also 
be interested to know that only about a half 
dozen of them provided for any additional 
tax to pay for these additional benefits. To 
increase benefits without thought of the 
cost_has been a most popular cry of the ir- 
responsible. It has been only the fact that 
the responsible committees in the Congress 
have been able to say to those advocating 
increases—all right we'll consider the matter 
but for every increased benefit we must at 
the same time increase taxes to pay for the 
new benefit—which has kept the system 
within bounds. ‘, 

If through inflation it is necessary to dip 
into the Federal Treasury anyway, this re- 
stricting influence will be taken away and 
the irresponsible would have complete sway. 
You must remember a bankrupt system is 
worse than no program at all. 

But getting back to the impact of a rise in 
the cost of living on our retired people. In- 
flation does the most damage to those least 
able to protect themselves. But anti-infla- 
tionary methods are in their very nature very 
unpopular. Inflation brings a feeling of tem- 
porary well-being among workers. They like 
to be able to hear the jingle of additional 
money in their pockets, even though their 
dollars cannot buy as much. Strict anti- 
inflation measures often make it less easy to 
borrow, require higher taxes, require lower 
Government expenditures, and the postpon- 
ing of many worthwhile projects. So there 
will be those in public life who will continue 
to advocate inflationary measures. 

Ladies and gentlemen, our Nation must 
make a choice now. Should we gird our loins 
and take the stern way, or should we take the 
easy way which may well lead to chaos? 

In the past this Nation has risen to emer- 
gencies when we encountered them. I think 
we would again, but temporary periods of 
sacrifice are much easier than constant vigi- 
lance for this is an ever-present threat. 

Some say we have grown soft with our na- 
tional wealth and have no longer the back- 
bone that we used to have. Many preach the 
easy way. That we should think only of the 
moment. They say, “Why worry about the fu- 
ture?” But I have confidence in America. I 
have confidence that our 110 million adult 
people will be thinking of the day when they 
must retire, and that they will say to their 
leaders and lawmakers, “We have helped 
build this Nation—you must protect our 
heritage.” We must dare to face reality. 





Proposal for the Construction of a Linear 
Electron Accelerator 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 
Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, Stanford 


University recently submitted a proposal 
for the construction of a linear electron 


Mercury in its July 17 issue. 
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[From the San Jose Mercury, July 17, 1959] 
Stanrorp Sire A NaTuRAL 


Congress will be a@ wise investment 
in the Nation’s future if it authorizes con- 
struction of a $105 million linear accelerator, 
the world’s largest, on the Stanford Univer- 
sity campus. 

To date, testimony by responsible officials 
of the Atomic Energy Commission before a 
congressional committee has developed 
these major points: 

1. The United States now enjoys an appre- 
ciable lead over the Soviet Union in high 
energy nuclear research. 

2. The proposed linear accelerator would 
insure the maintenance of this lead. 


3. The scientists who are largely respon- © 


sible for the lead are now associated with 
Stanford and would be available to man the 
new, 2-mile-long, multi-million-dollar re- 
search facility. 

The logical and inescapable conclusion is 
that the hills back of the Stanford farm 
is the best of all possible locations for this 
critically vital piece of atomic research ma- 
chinery. 

The projected savings to be realized from 
installing the accelerator in an abandoned 
railroad tunnel in the State of Washington 
would, it seems, be more illusory than real. 
This proposal by a Washington Congressman 
is understandable from the standpoint of 
local pride, but it breaks down at two critical 
points. 

Point 1: The men who have the theoretical 
and technical know-how to utilize the ac- 
celerator effectively are at Stanford, not in 
Washington State. 

Point 2: Since two parallel tunnels will be 
necessary at all events, the railroad proposal 
offers the taxpayers only an opportunity to 
drill another, a highly expensive bore 
through the rocky core of the Cascade Moun- 
tains. 

It is difficult to imagine how these simple 
yet telling points can fail to be lost upon 
Congress. 





The Stockpile Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
by distinguished friend the Honorable 
Will Clayton of Houston, Tex., who 
knows as much about foreign trade and 
foreign exchange and stockpiling of 
critical material as any man in America 
or anywhere else: 

Hon. ALBERT THOMAS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ALBERT: Heartiest congratulations 
on the facts brought out by your committee 
on the stockpile. 

This whole stockpile problem is bound to 
wind up in a horrible mess, perhaps even 
worse than the agricultural program. 

The stockpile will become frozen with bil- 
lions of dollars invested in stuff we don’t 





in stockpiling rubber, tin, and many other 
commodities in anticipation of war, because 
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we knew nothing about the atomic bomb 
and had every reason to expect, if we got 
into war, it would last a long time. But 
even then, we ran into numerous instances 
where interested parties attempted time and 
again to take advantage of the stockpiling 
program to advance their own selfish inter- 
ests, and we had to fight against that sort 
of thing all the time. 

With the atomic and hydrogen bomb, etc., 
it just seems to me we are wasting our 
money and upsetting markets to lay in all 
this huge stockpile against the possibility 
of the kind of war which we know we will 
probably never fight again. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. L. CLayTon, 





States Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the collectivists, the seditionists 
and national socialists are the ones really 
concerned about H.R. 3, the States rights 
bill of Judge Howarp Smit, of Virginia. 
The farmers of America are overwhelm= 
ingly for this bill. It is in absolute keep- 
ing with the traditions, ideals, heritages, 
and sentiments of our rural people. It 
promotes freedom, States rights, and in- 
dividual liberty. 

Those of us who are really concerned 
about the farm problem cannot under- 
stand why Clyde Ellis joined with the 
CIO and the NAACP in an attempt to 
defeat this urgently needed legislation. 

The following letter was written to Mr. 
Ellis by Congressman Howarp Smit, the 
chairman of our Rules Committee, the 
author of the States rights bill, H.R. 3: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 14, 1959. 

Hon. Criype T. Exits, 

General Manager, National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, Washington, D.C, 
Dear Mr. Exits: I acknowledge receipt of 

your letter of July 9 in which you undertake 

to explain your unjustified and inaccurate 
attack on the States rights bill, H.R. 3, when 

it was under debate in the House. You did 

so in the name of the National Rural Elec- 

tric Cooperative. 

As the letter has done incalculable harm 
to REA amongst its best friends in the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, I 
have been trying to ascertain whether you 
spoke with authority for the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative or whether you were 
acting from some other motives. Certainly, 
your letter of explanation of July 9 has very 
little resemblance to your letter of June 16 
in which you urge the defeat of the States 
rights bill in behalf of the NRECA. The fact 
stated in your letter that you permitted 
some other person, evidently unfamiliar 
with the merits of the legislation, to dictate 
such a letter for your signature reflects se- 
riously on the present management of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion. 

The REA needs no lobbyist. It is stronger 
with the people than you or I, or the Con- 
gress itself. Its friends in both Houses of 
Congress are alert to any legislation that 
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would in anywise handicap its legitimate 
Pp 


ur'pose. q 

It is a serious reflection that the popu- 
larity of REA is apparently being used to 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire for other 
organizations in matters in which the REA 
has no direct concern. 

Very truly yours, 
Howarp W. SMIrH. 





The Citizens Public Expenditure 
Survey, Inc. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
above concern with offices at 100 State 
Street, Albany, N.Y., has established an 
enviable record in the compilation and 
comparison of tax rates in New York 
State. Such activities not only high- 
light the comparisons of. the several 
municipalities, but in many cases tend 
to bring about corrective measures and 
direct public attention to various defi- 
ciencies which might otherwise be over- 
looked. 

The fact that such comparisons and 
comments have attracted attention at 
the grassroots level is evidenced by a 
very excellent editorial contained in the 
Saugerties Post of July 16 which I wish 
to submit as applicable to Federal 
spending as well as at the municipal 
level: 

A COMPARISON oF Tax RATES 

The Citizens Public-Expenditure Survey, 
Inc., of 100 State Street, Albany, has com- 
piled a comparison of combined full value 
tax rates in 60 upstate cities. The rates 
are based on the equalization ratios estab- 
lished by the State board of equalization 
and assessment. The ratios express the 
State’s determination of the percentage of 
the full value at which property is assessed 
on local tax rolls. The survey said its study 
is intended to show the extent of the vari- 
ations in tax rates. It does not provide a 
basis for conclusions as to the causes of 
those variations. The figures given, show- 
ing considerable increases all along the line, 
do not serve a vital purpose because there 
is so much variation in assessment as well 
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mencement speaker who was on the public 


payroll. 

The Citizens Public Expenditure Survey 
has been against such philosophy. 
It has tried to awaken the public to an in- 
creasingly hazardous tax situation, and so 
far as the majority of people are concerned 
this viewing with alarm hasn’t penetrated 
deeply into the public skin. In fact, it 
hasn't even scratched the fellow who feels 
content in the fact that his assessment is 
lower than that of his neighbor. Nor the 
community favored by a higher equaliza- 
tion rate. Those people who think they 
are getting something for nothing are as 
happy as can be until they get to vote 
on a budget for a new school, or a new 
truck for the fire department. They are 

y- 

It all adds up to the floodlighted need 
for more commonsense on the part of Mr. 
Average Citizen in his government, more 
action against processes that devaluate the 
doliar, more opposition to mounting ex- 
penses that lead to confiscation of homes 





Surplus Agricultural Commodities for Un- 
derdeveloped Countries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I should like to include 
copy of my weekly column which was re- 
leased today: 

: EEENOTES 
(By Representative ExizaABrTH KEE) 


WASHINGTON, July 20,1959. 

The Senate and House Agriculture Com- 
mittes are now considéring legislation to ex- 
tend Public Law 480. Under this little 
Known but important legislation surplus 
agricultural commodities are sold to under- 
developed countries, and the United States 
receives payment in the currency of the buy- 
ing country. 

Under this legislation large amounts of 
cotton, wheat and other commodities which 
are in surplus supply in this country are 
made available for use by less fortunate peo- 
ple abroad. 

Our surplus food has proved to be a valu- 
able weapon in the cold war. We have 
moved fast on occasion to see that food is 
sold to nations which experience floods or 
some other natural emergency which wipes 
out its food supply. Such action tends to 
hold down political unrest and makes it 
much more difficult for the Communists to 
gain a toehold. » 

Congress has recognized the value of such 
@ program. by continuing it each year, usual- 
ly authorizing the sale of about $1 billion 
worth of these commodities. Certainly it 


more attention is not 
given to the of our own people. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in many areas 
the Dep 


Z 


on surplus commodities which 
Department of Agriculture makes avail- 
able. I have tried for some time to have the 


Department expand the list of foods made 


for feeding hungry families. 
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As important as it is to see that our sur- 
plus food and fiber are used abroad, and not 
permitted to pile up in warehouses, it seems 
to me that it is even more important to see 
that our own people who are in need receive 
an adequate diet. I shall continue to do all 
that I can to expand the surplus food dis- 
tribution program. 

CCC BILL REPORTED BY SENATE COMMITTEE 


The Senate Labor Committee has approved 
legislation to establish a Youth Conservation 
Corps patterned along the lines of the old 
Civilian Conservation Corps. I have pending 
in the House a bill similar to the measure 
just approved by the Senate committee. 

Under this bill, young men would be taken 
off the streets and put to work mainly in 
national parks and forests and on conserva- 
tion projects in other federally owned areas. 

I am firmly convinced that such a pro- 
gram would go a long way to meet the ser- 
ious juvenile delinquency problem which 
faces us today. 

The CCC record provides that boys who 
‘are given an opportunity to work in our 
parks and forests learn many valuable les- 
sons which last throughout their lives. 

Not only that, the program would make a 
valuable contribution to our efforts to pre- 
serve natural resources. 

I hope that before the end of this session 
the House will act on legislation along these 
lines. Whatever the program might cost 
would prove to be a successful investment 
in the future of our young people and in the 
future of our Nation. 





Homage to Colombia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the anniversary of the independence of 
Colombia, one of our fine South Ameri- 
can neighbors. Colombia’s gracious 
people, their culture and intellectual 
achievements have always been oustand- 
ing. In saluting all Colombians on this 
occasion, I call to my colleagues’ atten- 
tion the folowing editorial from the 
Diario Las Americas newspaper: 

: HOMAGE TO COLOMBIA 


Tomorrow, one more anniversary of Colom- 
bia’s glorious independence will be cele- 
brated, and for that reason the noble coun- 
try of Santander, the Colombians residing 
abroad and all the friends of that highly 
educated nation, render tribute of admira- 
tion and sympathy to the heroes of that 
independence and to the great moral and 
intellectual values of that South American 
Republic. 

The Colombians, with their culture and 
their civic and democratic sense, have digni- 
fied their own lives and have given great 
meaning to America’s coexistence, 

On their own merits and through many 
sacrifices, the Colombians have strengthened 
their political institutions, having overcome 
many obstacles, until achieving the reorgani- 
gation of their democracy in a proud and 
decorous manner, with a government that is 
an example of republicanism, and in front 
of which is a figure of such intellectual and 
political brilliamce in America as is Dr. Al- 
berto Lleras Camargo. 

For Miami, the date of July 20 has special 
meaning, because here in this city there is 
a large and distinguished Colombian colony, 
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that has brought to these shores their hu- 
man enthusiasm and their background of 
culture and laboriousness, thus contributing 
to fortify the prestige of the Latin Ameri- 
cans living in this splendid Floridian city. 
On the occasion of Colombia’s greatest 
day, Diario Las Americas renders tribute of 
respect and admiration to that land of think- 
ers, poets, and statesmen of exalted merits, 
and ex its best wishes for the pros- 
perity of that nation, for its own good and 
as an example for America. This newspaper 
also very cordially salutes all the’Colombians 
residing in the United States, and in a very 
special way extends congratulations to His 
Excellency, Dr. José Gutiérrez Gémez, Am- 
bassador to the White House, and to the 
Honorable Dr. Octavio Villegas, consul gen- 
eral in Miami, both gentlemen valuable rep- 
resentatives abroad of their country. 


Tenth Anniversary, Berlin Airlift 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several years it has been my privi- 
lege to engage in correspondence with 
Dr. Walter Becher, a member of the Ba- 
varian Landtag, who is the Secretary 
General of the Sudeten German Council. 
The Council is understandably dedicated 


to the reunion of those parts of the Ger- 
man nation which were separated as a 
result of war and conquest, and under 
Dr, Becher’s militant leadership active 
resistance to the further advance of God- 
less communism is being carried on with- 
out letup. 

In a recent communication the good 
doctor has furnished me with a transla- 
tion of an article which appeared in a 
recent issue of the official Press Bulletin 
of the German Federal Government com- 
memorating the 10th anniversary of the 
Berlin airlift. This was a striking ex- 
ample of what happens when free peoples 
stand up to ruthless dictators and in the 
light of the current bluff and bluster 
emanating from behind the Iron Curtain 
it seems quite appropriate to include the 
article with these remarks in hopes that 
our representatives at Geneva will stand 
firm in their resistance to aggression: 
Memorrat Day or tHE Berurwn Lirr—l0rH 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE LIFTING OF THE 

BiockapE—TuHE LAYING oF WREATHS AT THE 

MoONUMENT—MEETING IN THE DEUTSCH- 

LANDHAL] £—THE FAILURE OF THE SOVIET 

PRESSURE 


The Berlin airlift for the mastering of the 
Soviet blockade represented the greatest un- 
dertaking of aeronautics, which has up till 
now been 
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airfields of Tempelhof, Gatow, or Tegel, and 
delivered goods of a weight of 12,940 tons 
into the blockaded city. The airlift was 
maintained, even after the official ending of 
the blockade on the 12th of May 1949, for 
some time longer as a precaution. In the 15 
months during which the airlift lasted a 
total of 2,326,205 tons of food and articles of 
supply were brought to Berlin in 277,728 
flights. In this undertaking 31 American 
and 41 British pilots as well as 5 German 
workmen of the ground personnel lost their 
lives. In their memory the airlift monu- 
ment was erected in front of the Templehof 
Airfield, which, at the same time, has become 
a true sign of free Berlin. — 

By means of the blockade the Soviets had 
aimed to bring Berlin under their servitude. 
The blockade was prepared long before the 
interruptions of the Berlin traffic started as 
early as the beginning of 1948, when on the 
24th of June the total passenger and goods 
traffic on the railway and the highway 
stretches, Berlin to Helmstedt, as well as the 
electric current supply from the Soviet oc- 
cupied zone to West Berlin were stopped. 
Any supply of food or other goods to West 
Berlin was interrupted. The war of starva- 
tion against women and children had begun. 

In fact, during the first days of the block- 
ade thousands of babies and small children, 
who were getting no more milk, were in dan- 
ger of their lives, until the Americans ordered 
their squadrons of airplanes from all regions 
of the world to Germany, in order to satisfy 
as soon as possible at least the most pressing 
needs of supply for the city of millions of 
inhabitants. The people of Berlin had to be 
satisfied with dried potatoes, dried vegetables 
and artificial coffee by candle or petrol light. 
The electric current was switched on only. 
two hours a day. The Communist news- 
papers derided the women of Berlin, who in 
bitter cold hed to collect wood in the Grune- 
wald, and the East Berlin broadcasting sta- 
tion took pleasure in the fact, that the Ber- 
lin supply stations, hospitals and other so- 
cial institutions were in danger of having 
to be closed as a result of the lack of ma- 
terial and of electric current. In autumn 
1948 the Communists realized then the par- 
tition of the. city after they had dissolved 
the city parliament, then in session in the 
Parochial Street. On the th of December 
1948, at.an almost 90 percent poll, the West 
Berlin population voted for their parliament, 
and on the 7th of December Ernest Reuter 
became lord mayor of Berlin by an unani- 
mous decision. 

In the meantime the originally improvised 
airlift had grown into a gigantic undertak- 
ing and even the Soviets had finally to 
acknowledge that their blockade had failed, 
firstly owing to the greatest air operation 
of our time, and secondly owing to the stub- 
born spirit of resistance of the Berlin popu- 
lation, who had borne the sufferings of the 
blockade winter 1948-49 and had shown in 
no way any tendency to succumb to the 
offerings of the Communist propaganda. The 
Soviets therefore ordered their Ambassador 
Malik to negotiate with the Americans, first- 
ly in secret discussions, about the endings 
of the blockade, and on the 4th of May 
1949 the decision was drawn up between the 
Governments of the United States, Great 
Britain, France and the Soviet Union, in 
which the Berlin: blockade officially ended 
on the 12th of May and all limitations on 
traffic and trade in Germany were lifted. In 
July of the same year this decision was once 
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Fourth of July Address by Hon. Charles 
E. Goodell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following remarks 
by Hon. CHARLES E. GOODELL, of New 
York, before the Chautauqua Institution, 
Chautauqua, N.Y., on July 4, 1959: 


THe FourtTH oF JULY: RENDERING UNTO 
CaESAR THE THINGS WHICH BE CAESAR’S 


Today, as I stand upon this podium, I 
am a humble man. Through the span of 
my meager years, since the age of about 6, 
I have been awed and impressed by. chau- 
tauqua. You know chautauqua is the cul- 
tural conscience of Jamestown. My father 
was a doctor in Jamestown, one of those 
oldtime doctors. Father loved the chau- 
tauqua of Donald Dame, Josephine Antoine, 
Alfredo Valenti, and Franco Autori. . And 
while his affection and enchantment with 
chautauqua were permeating our family 
outlook, an appreciation of some of the finer 
and subtler things in life began to sprinkle 
on our souls, ainbeknownst to us. Aside 
from the plays and operas and lectures and 
concerts, and without intention of slighting 
them, I think one of the finest arts prac- 
ticed on these grounds was the gentle art 
of sniping which used to go on every Wednes- 
day and Saturday afternoon on the baseball 
diamond over here. All three of my older 
brothers played there before me and, as a 
young boy, there was no place I enjoyed 
watching a bali game more than right here 
at Chautauqua. 

I remember during my latter years—when 
I was an oldtimer of 27 or 28 on the team 
(helping to season the college youngsters), 
I came to bat one day at an important junc- 
ture in an important game and watched a 
called third strike go by (below my pe 
And as I was dolefully laboring back to the 
bench to put on my catcher’s equipment, a 
gentleman who truly appreciated the artistic 
pathos of the situation, commented, so every- 
one could hear: “We've got a nice croquet 
team here, Catch, if you’d like to try out. 
I think even you could hit that ball.” 

Earlier, when I had had an opportunity to 
work out with the Brooklyn Dodgers before 
a doubleheader with Pittsburgh at Ebbets 
Field, I was worried about the large crowd 
unnerving me—and, you know, it wasn’t 
near as bad. as Chautauqua. All that the 
players on Ebbets Field could hear was a con- 
stant impersonal roar in the background, 
that they soon got used to, and the would-be 
tormentors were drowned out in the roar. 
What a frustrating thing that would be for a 
Chautauqua baseball fan. And now, at long 
last, a would-be baseball player has an oppor- 
tunity to talk back to Chautauqua’s fans. 

One hundred and eighty-three years ago 


and equal station to which the laws of na- 
ture and of naturé’s God entitled them. And, 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world 
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political connection between them and the 
State of Great Britain, is and ought to be 
totally dissolved.” 

So Americans are, today, for the 183d time, 
celebrating that memorable event when it 
was declared to be a self-evident truth that 
all men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their creator with certain unaliena- 
ble rights including life, liberty, and the 
pursuit 6f happiness. And we Americans 
have been pursuing happiness with a ven- 
geance, and very successfully, I might add, 
throughout much of our history since that 
great Declaration. 

Because these men pronounced their unity 
of purpose on the 4th of July, 1776, the 4th 
ef July has become our most prominent na- 
tional holiday in the United States of Amer- 
ica. What does it mean to us? Why do we 
pay tribute to these 56 men, and others who 
later signed the pledge? Why do we wave 
the flag, toot the horns, and bespangle the 
sky today? ; 

About 1,929 years ago, a man was speak- 
ing out against the leaders of his day, and 
telling stories and parables about them. 
Discomfitted by all this, the leaders sought 
to trip him up and one of their questions 
was: “Is it lawful-for us to give tribute unto 
Caesar, or no?” But this man perceived the 
craftiness of his inquisitors and he said: 
“Why do you tempt me? Show me a penny. 
Now tell me whose image and superscrip+ 
tion is that?” They answered, “Caesar's.” 
And this great man then said: “Render there- 
fore unto Caesar the things which be Caesar's 
and unto God the things which be God’s.” 

I'd like to talk to you today about just 
how we in America go about rendering to 
Caesar the things which belong to Caesar. 

Today is Caesar’s Day in America, and I 
speak of it as Caesar’s Day because, in at 
least one sense of those words spoken by 
Jesus, the word “Caesar” is the Nation—the 
loyalty we pledge and owe to our worldly 
ways of life, nationalism, if you will. For 
us today, the United States of America, and 
all the images that those words evoke in 
each of us: the flag, the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, the Constitution, our glorious moments 
in history, and our dark hours of misery and 
pain, Patriotism rings with anthems of 
war—clashing armies at Bunker Hill, An- 
tietam, Pearl Harbor, and the Battle of the 
Bulge. But patriotism has a soft and gen- 
tle aspect, too, the things that lonely men 
at war remember about home when half the 
globe divides them from family and friends: 
the lush beauty of our rolling hills and 
shimmering lakes; Mark Twain, Walt Whit- 
man, Abraham Lincoln, and P Mason; 
Paul Hindemith, Gian Carlo Menotti, Li'l 
Abner, or Morris Graves; the Roosevelts and 
Eisenhower; waiving fields of grain, and 
bulging, rotting storage bins; supermarkets 
and TV commercials; model-T Fords, the 
gay nineties, and the roaring twenties; the 
wild western frontier; Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, 

‘We could go on and on. Ours is a replete 
history, full of heroes and with no shortage 
of beauty, or bounce, or color. And this is 
surely part of the Caesar to which we pay 
An American Caesar, 


erful, vibrant Caesar, 

We laugh at aspects of our American way 
of life, at times we ridicule it, and at other 
times we seriously criticize and try to 
change it. But, taken as a whole, we 

Caesar 
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leaders extract from us in some minimal re- 
spect (or we end up as guests in the jail- 
house). 

These laws and these leaders are apart, 
in most significant respect, from God and 
from religion. “My kingdom is not of this 
world,” Jesus said, “if my kingdom were of 
this world, then would my servants fight, 
that I should not be delivered to the Jews: 
but now. is my kingdom not from hence.” 

I can’t here deal with the problem of 
drawing the line between what today we 
should render to our American Caesar on 
the Fourth of July and what we should 
render unto our God, whatever we individu- 
ally believe His nature to be. 

In that connection, though, I remember 
during the years I was with the Department 
of Justice, one of the hardest types of cases 
we had was that of the conscientious objec- 
tor. It was sometimes almost impossible to 
separate those who were using this device 
merely as a stratagem to avoid rightful ob- 
ligations, from those who were sincere and 
devout in their. belief that, whatever the 
worldly consequences to Caesar, they 
should never take up arms against their 
fellow humans. Many of the judges felt 
so much personal prejudice in this type of 
case, having fought and sacrificed in war 
themselves, that they refused to hear them, 
and every judge was particularly careful to 
see that @ conscientious objector had a law- 
yer to represent him in court. One day 
one of the newly appointed Federal judges 
was hearing his first conscientious objector 
ease. “Haven’t you got counsel to represent 
you?” he asked the defendant. “My coun- 
sel is Jesus Christ,” the man replied stead- 
fastly. Without hesitation the new judge 
responded, “Yes, but don’t you have some- 
one to represent you locally?” 

It is the local responsibility that we are 
concerned with on the Fourth of July. There 
may be immutable principles of religion. 
They are not to be found in, nor made a 
part of, our worldly government. Our Fed- 
eral Constitution is surprisingly free of moral 
judgments or prescriptions, and the Bill of 
Rights begins in the first amendment: “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; * * *.” Interestingly 
enough the Constitution and its amendments 
are not so worded as to require the Govern- 
ment to go in and affirmatively guarantee 
you and me freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press and the right to peaceably as- 
semble. They just bar the Federal Govern- 
ment, and in other instances the State gov- 
ernments, from denying us those rights. 
And amendment 10, that poor neglected 
orphan amiong amendments, says: “The 
powers not delegated to the United States, by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people.” It was the vision 
of our forefathers that the vast reservoir of 
human rights would be untapped and undis- 
turbed by the necessities of orderly govern- 
ment. ; 

If those 40 gentlemen-toilers who finally 
produced and subscribed our Constitution 
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But I picture here the surprise of Madison 
and Rutledge and Pinckney and Franklin, 
and their friends, if they could peek in the 
House of Representatives for a moment to- 
day, not to imply that the Congress is wrong 
or right, but to emphasize that the affairs of 
men have changed, and the affairs of Gov- 
ernment have complicated immeasurably 
since 1776. Imagine these same men walking 
down one of our city streets, or breezing 
across what was then the entire unknown 
vastness of our continent in 4 hours and 55 
minutes on a passenger jet, or watching our 
ubiquitous, iniquitous television commer- 
cials, or contemplating the fetching quali- 
ties of our modern ladydom, enhanced by a 
superabundance of he most miraculous cos- 
metic creations and exposed in apparel of 
the most incredible geometric patterns. If 
they were wide-eyed on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, I’m sure our gawk-~- 
ing visitors from the 18th century would be 
rendered totally recumbent soon after an ex- 
posure outside the halls of our conservative 
congressional confines. 

I speak of these things not in shock or 
rebellion. The world changes and gathers 
complexity, and Government either changes 
with it or we soon reach that stage of com- 
pressed wrong when, in the words of our 
Declaration of Independence, “it is the right 
of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute new Government, laying its 
foundation on such principles, and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness.” 

We live today in an age when our welfare 
recipients in America have more material 
wealth and comfort than kings and queens 
were able to enjoy two centuries ago. It is 
our obligation as citizens of the wondrously 
abundant society to recognize and appre- 
ciate the forces which have propelled us to 
success. In brief, those forces are: Mass pro- 
duction in a free enterprise, incentive- 
dominated economy, with every free working- 
man sharing a just portion of our total in- 
creased productivity. 

The other day I was talking to a friend of 
mine who works in a shop in Jamestown and 
I mentioned the word “freedom” and later 
the words “free enterprise,” and he said, 
“Well, I guess freedom and free enterprise 
are OK, but they don’t mean much to me, 
except maybe that the big guy is free to 
gouge the little fella.” That kind of a con- 
cept of freedom, and that kind of a concept 
of our free-enterprise system, is dangerous. 
If my friend would travel, by boat or via the 
local public library, to Russia, or even to our 
friendly neighbors in Western Europe, and 
then take stock of what we have, I think he’d 
have a little different perspective on this 
word “freedom.” 

Freedom (not license but responsible, re- 
strained freedom) is the elixir without which 
our bountiful way of life would wither and 
unravel at the seams. 

Now I don’t want to be an alarmist, nor to 
exaggerate the situation we face in Wash- 
ington today. I’m not one of those people— 
sincere, informed, and intelligent people, I 
might add—who believe that we are hovering 
on the brink of economic disaster because of 
the bloated octopus in Washington. In the 
first place, some of the bloat’s gone out of 
that octopus in the past 6 years. In 1952, ex- 
penditures of $65.4 billions per year by the 
Federal Government represented 18.8 percent 
of our gross national product. As you know, 
gross national product is the total national 
output of goods and services at market prices. 
In 1950, expenditures of $80.8 billions per year 
represents 17.3 percent of our gross national 
product. Federal employees numbered 2.6 
Million in 1952; they number 2.36 million 
today, a drop of 244,521 at the same time that 
our population has increased substantially. 
These trends are encouraging to those of us 
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who believe in decisions being made, to the 

extent fm the free marketplace. 
But are people abroad in our society 


who think that getting something, whatever 
it be, is simply a matter of having our Fed- 


spending, especially Fetleral Government 
spending, is automatically and inevitably 
good for them. I’m sure we can all agree on 
one incandescent fact today on this beau- 
tiful Fourth of July, 1959: All of us could 


gross national product which is represented 
by Government expenditures. 

Up to now I’ve sounded pretty much like 
a hidebound, earthbound old conservative. 
And I am, in many ways, and proud of it, 
too. But conservatism doesn’t mean nega- 
tivism. I cherish the values of our great 
America: A man’s freedom to be what he 
wants to be; a man’s opportunity to lift him- 
self, mentally and materially; a man’s 
guarantee that the color of his skin or the 
color of his creed will not deprive him of his 
rightful and equal station in our society; in 
sum, every man’s respect for the dignity and 
worth of other men. 

President Harold Dodds of Princeton Uni- 
versity said in September 1955: “In an age 
enamored of skills, techniques and mechani- 
cal shortcuts toward a competent life, we 
shall maintain the creative and generating 
power of liberal learning broadly conceived. 
Our position is based firmly on the rock of 
our confidence in the uncommon man and 
our conviction that without him our democ- 
racy will wither and die.” 

Those words impressed me so much when 
T read them almost 4 years ago in the New 
York Times that I clipped them out of the 
paper and kept them. They were uttered at 
@ time when conformity was “pedestaled” 
high in this country. 

Whether we !abel ourselves “conservative” 
or “liberal,” or something else, let us con- 
serve those true values of our Nation. Let 
us be imaginative and positive about this. 
And please don’t let us be satisfied with the 
old methods and the old cliches in politics. 
We need some freshness and some vigor in 
our fight to conserve the good, while we at 
the same time attack the things about our 
society that are unworthy of us. We, as 
citizens, must render to government our 
time, our thought, our knowledge, and our 
patience. Believe me, our Caesars in Wash- 
ington and Albany and Harrisburg and Co- 
lumbus need all the help they can get. 

Now, what can you, you people sitting 
here today and listening—or snoozing, as the 
case may be—what can you do? 

1. If you ever said it, you can make sure 
you never say again, “My vote doesn’t mat- 
ter,” or “He’s going to win anyway.” Join 
either a political orgenization or a non- 
partisan movement to get out the vote at 
elections and to understand the issues. The 
most powerful bloc of votes in this country 
today are the stay-at-home votes. In 1956, 
@ presidential year, only 60 percent of our 
adult Po teeny Ogres — 1966, an off 
year, percent our adult population 
voted. You and I can do something about 
that in our own small ways. , 


2. Think and read about issues; and talk 
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just might Know more about it than you. 
Ask him his opinion and then tell him where 
he’s wrong. Your reasons for thinking what 


3. Get into government yourself. And 
your family and friends, the ones you 

have something valuable to offer the 
community, to run for office. You'll find 
that major reforms are more easily talked 


process. I’m told a recent poll revealed 
percent of parents don’t want 
their children to get into politics. If you 
have the opportunity you might talk to my 
mother about this. She’s sitting right over 
there, and I think she still acknowledges me 
in public, 

There are more recommendations I could 
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you can best serve. If you are a factor in 
your community politically, that’s what is 
important. 

During my recent campaign I met and 
shook hands with about 20,000 people in 4 
weeks. We talked about farm surpluses, 
about labor racketeering, and about balanc- 
ing the budget—all of them critical issues. 
But the main theme, recurring throughout 
every movement of our political symphony, 
cacaphonous as our symphony may have 
been— the main theme was get the Govern- 
ment back to the people. All the candidates 
in our special election in May played that 
theme in one key or another, because we 
hear it reverberating from the hills and 
valleys throughout these four counties in the 
43d Congressional District of New York. 

There are encouraging signs that Govern- 
ment is beginning, ponderously and labori- 
ously I admit, but nonetheless beginning, to 
respond to this swelling chorus echoing alike 
from the rural hills and the urban caverns 
of our great Nation. State and local govern- 
ments have been assuming an increasing 
share of the load. Since 1954 the State budget 
in Ohio has gone up 56 percent; in Pennsyl- 
vania, 43 percent; and in New York, 49 per- 
cent. The Federal budget has increased 
only 6 percent in the same 4-year period. If 
the States will in turn pass the responsibility 
for these programs down to the justice of the 
peace and the town councilman and the 
mayor, together with the revenue sources to 
cope with that responsibility, (to use the 
vernacular) we'll be in business. Seventeen 
percent of the present Federal nondefense 
budget is spent for grants, not loans but 
grants—gifts—to the States. 

Six bMlion eight hundred million dollars 
will be given to the States in 1960 by the 
Federal Government. In most instances the 
only reason the Federal Government is in- 
volved in any of these programs is that we 
in Congress have the tax revenue—and if 
we can’t find enough tax money we can spend 
our own printed money or borrow the money, 
and you people can pay for it over the years 
in inflation and interest. That $6,800 million 
does a lot of wasting and eroding on its 
round trip from us to Washington and back 


I welcome Federal programs which stimu- 
late and prod our people to arouse them- 
selves and which help them overcome their 
local problems. The Federal Government is 
&@ progressive instrument, which I iy 
welcome in our local affairs, provided it does 
not enlarge itself into vast programs which 
ean only ultimately oppress and enervate 
our local initiative. Unfortunately, the his- 
tory of our Federal Government revolves all 
too often around the self-perpetuation of 
programs of aid and control. And such pro- 
grams, when they emanate permanently 
from Washington, soon become encrusted 
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with bureaucratic organizations and schemes, 
which almost seem to feed upon them- 
selves in growing to massive proportions. 
These unresponsive bureaucratic beasts are 
@ scourge upon modern society. It is this 
tendency of our Federal Caesar, to which 
you and I must never render homage or 
tribute. 

The rebirth of this Nation—our entrance 
upon the glorious age for which all fhe sacri- 
fices of the past have been made—is at hand, 
if we don’t fumble and stumble our way 
down the blind corridor to heavy-handed, 
centralization of everything in Washington. 
This Nation cries for a rejuvenation of local 
government. The and ingenuity 
of our people are not dead. That 
tion and that ingenuity will exhibit them- 
selves in endless variety throughout this 
great land, if we just give them a chance. 

I stand before you an optimist. If you 
and I consent to participate in our destiny, 
through all the menial means available to 
us; yes, if we consent to render the right 
things to our Caesar, we cannot fail. Let 
us rededicate ourselves—unremittingly—to 
that sacred objective on this Independence 
Day, 1959. 





A Well-Reasoned Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave previously granted, I would 
like to include in the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Arizona Daily Star, Tuc- 
son, Ariz., of Thursday, July 9. This 
editorial, entitled “A Well-Reasoned 
Veto,” was written by the very able editor 
and publisher of the Arizona Daily Star, 
Mr. William R. Mathews: a 

A WELL-REASONED VETO 


President Eisenhower performed a most 
unpopular, but wise and necessary act, when 
he vetoed the housing bill that Congress had 
passed to him for signature. Probably as 
many Democrats as Republicans in Congress 
are saying, “thank goodness,” because most 
of them knew that it was a wasteful hodge- 
podge of homebuilding assistance. Yet many 
many of them probably voted for it, in 
order to win popularity with the building 
industry—with the pretty good assurance 
that Ike would veto it. 

His.reasons are excellent. At a time when 
he is striving to curb extravagance, he could 
not well allow an appropriation of $900 mil- 
lion for urban renewal to stand. What a 
gay party of real estate sales in many cities— 
possibly including Tucson—that would have 
financed. The only people that will suffer 
from that elimination are those in cities 
where the city administration shrinks from 
assuming its own duties in a self-reliant way. 

Its provisions for housing for the elderly 
were nothing but a disgraceful bid for votes 
from numerous elderly people. As matters 
now stand that could be cared for by Federal 
insurance for loans for such people. 

The authorization of 10,000 public hous- 
ing units was made in the face of the fact 
that 100,000 previously subsidized housing 
units remain unbuilt. 


While the veto will, temporarily, create un- 





these could be included in the general ap- 
propriation bill, 
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The veto does not stop meritorious housing 
projects from being financed by the FHA, 
It does stop some needless extravagance. 





Fair Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most aggressive young liberals in 
Congress is our friend and colleague, 
the Honorable Joun D. Dincett from the 
15th District of Michigan. In his 3 years 
in Congress JoHN DINGELL has estab- 
lished an outstanding record as a conser- 
vationist, has been responsible for the 
enactment of many significant yieces of 
legislation in that field, and has been 
known for his work to liberalize social 
security and unemployment compensa- 
tion, and to improve housing and medi- 
cal care for the people of this country. 

He has been credited by an outstand- 
ing national newspaper columnist with 
having been instrumental in preventing 
the gas bill of last year from becoming 
law by his forceful opposition to that 
measure. ; 

JOHN DINGELL has been one of the most 
vigorous voices in Congress on behalf of 
the consumers. His significant con- 
tributions in this field have been the 
support of the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration and enactment of legis- 
lation to require adequate pretesting of 
all substances going into foods, to pro- 
tect our people from poisonous sub- 
stances in the food they eat daily. 

However; one of his most courageous 
endeavors has attracted little attention. 
An editorial appeared in the Washing- 
ton (D.C.) Daily News of June 18, 1959, 
setting forth some of young JOHN 
DINGELL’s efforts to defeat the highly 
inflationary fair trade bill, H.R. 1253, 
which would, in the words of responsible 
economists, cost the American people 
up to $12.4 billion annually. Accord- 
ing to a recent Department of Justice 
study, so-called fair trade costs con- 
sumers 27.7 percent more for appliances 
and 28 percent more for drug items. 

That bill would, inthe words of the 
Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission mean “pro tanto re- 
peal of the antitrust laws,” enacted to 
protect the American people from mo- 
nopoly, price fixing and restraint of 
trade. Reputable economists and offi- 
cial spokesmen for the Department of 
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[From the eae | pee News, June 18, 


War's Fam Asovur Ir? 


In opposing the so-called national fair 
trade bill, Representative JoHN DiIncELL, of 
Michigan, calls attention to an advertisement 
which appeared here recently. 

The ad was sponsored by a drugstore com- 
pany, having nearly 100 outlets in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and neighboring Virginia 
and Maryland. 

Prices were listed for a variety of drugs 
offered for sale but on a number of items 
there had to be two prices because Mary- 
land—but not the District of Columbia or 
Virginia—was operating under a fair trade 
law. 

Some examples: Abbott Vi-Daylin, $2.99 
but $4.19 in Maryland; Parke Davis Abdol 
with C capsules $7.23 but $9.68 in Maryland; 
Upjohn Unicaps, $5.65 but $6.96 in Maryland; 
Squib Theragran capsules $5.55 but $9.45 in 
Maryland... And so on down a long list. 

Same drugs, same stores but prices were as 
much as 65 percent higher in the fair trade 
State. 

Wide markup margins are justified for 
some stores, depending upon the nature of 
services rendered; credit and delivery pol- 
icies, perishable nature of the commodity, 
etc. Markups aren’t profit. They have to 
include the expense of operating the store. 

But services vary widely and if a customer 
doesn’t want the expensive kind, no law 
should make him pay for it. If this law, al- 
ready approved by the House Commerce 
Committee, is passed, a manufacturer can fix 
the retail price of his product and no one, 
no matter how profitable his business, can 
charge less. 

Fair trade is theoretically helpful to mer- 
chants who dislike to compete for business, 
But for others, mainly including the con- 
sumer, there’s nothing fair about it. 





National Insurance for Independence in 
Old Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include my message at the 19th national 
convention of the Townsend Clubs of 
America held at Portland, Oreg., July 
20 to 23, 1959: 

NaTIONAL INSURANCE FOR INDEPENDENCE IN 


Oup AGE 
(Message of Congressman THomas J. LANE, 
of Massachusetts, at the 19th national 
convention of the Townsend Clubs of 
ae Portland, Oreg., July 20 to 23, 
) 





and friends, for too many gen- 


There was no way for them to meet in 
groups with people of their own age who 
share their interests and their hobbies. 

Then came the Townsend plan that 
brought you together, and gave you a new 
purpose in life. 

The confidence and the unity that you 
have found in the Townsend clubs is an 
retired Amer- 
common but 
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their voices heard in the determination of 
eur Nation’s policies. More and more of 
them will join with you as time goes on. 

Social-security legislation is not only here 
to stay, but it will become stronger with 
each passing year. Eventually we shall have 
@ system to provide full retirement bene- 
fits for all of our people when their working 
years are over. The fairest and most effi- 
cient way to do it is by providing benefits 
for the aged through a national insurance 
formula. When that goal is reached, the 
Nation can thank the Townsends Clubs of 
America for their forsight, patience, and 
work in behalf of security with dignity for 
all people in the harvesttime of their lives. 

Wishing you every happiness and success 
at your 19th annual convention, 





Goldwater Hits Labor Abuses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Recorp ah 
editorial by Victor Riesel entitled “Gold- 
water Hits Labor Abuses,” which ap- 
peared in the Phoenix Gazette, Phoenix, 
Ariz.,on July 13, 1959: 

GOLDWATER Hits LABOR ABUSES 
(By Victor Riesel) 


Few fight as hard for what they believe as 
does Barry Go.tpwarzr, jet pilot, explorer, 
merchant, writer, Senator and one of labor’s 
severest critics. I asked the Arizona Senator 
to explain in detail his sentiments and to 
pull no punches. The last bit of advice was 
unnecessary. Here is the Republican lead- 
er's reply written especially for this column: 

For 2% years, the Senate Rackets Com- 
mittee, under-the guidance of Senator JoHN 
L. McCLe.tan, has been disclosing abuses 
within the field of labor-management rela- 
tions. With numbering regularity, detail 
after sordid detail has been paraded before 
the American public. The committee has 
issued one interim report and is on the verge 
of producing another. 

With this background, many bills have 
been introduced in both Houses of Congress 
directed ostensibly at the -basic troubles in 
this field. Hearings have been held at great 
length. The Senate itself labored long, hard, 
and at times bitterly, to frame a bill which 
its Members anesthetically believe will ac- 
complish the reforms needed. 

The astounding fact of the myriad hear- 
ings, testimony, debate, reports and bills is 
that in not one instance has the source of 
the trouble been touched. The Congress 
and its Members, as well as the Secretary of 
Labor, have failed to strike at the disease 
itself and have applied themselves only to 
the symptoms. 

The result is that if the present legisla- 


with having legislated a bill which is a sham 
at best. 

The disease I speak of is power and noth- 

else. Power of the nature that allows 


ing 

Hoffa 

issue this threat with and the 
ability to 


carry it through without the law 
being able to touch him, and, in fact, pro- 
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Constitution recognizes as inherent, but 
which the union denies. 

Power that allows Walter Reuther to carry 
on the brutal strike at Kohler, defying the 
clergy, the bar, and the public and even 
exerting that power in another State to pre- 
vent for 3 years the extradition of a goon 
who beat up a nonstriker. 

Power that allows George Meany to open- 
ly tell the Congress of the United States 
just exactly what he will permit to be writ- 
ten into labor reform law and extending his 
dictates into the corridors and rooms of the 
Capitol where his lawyers wrote amendments 
to the labor bill. 

Power that allows COPE to cross State 
lines to engage in politics, in part with com- 
pulsory dues money taken from Republicans 
and Democrats alike in violation of the spirit 
of both the Taft-Hartley and the Corrupt 
Practices Acts. 

Power that flaunts the laws of the land 
and scorns the rights and prerogatives of” 
the people. 

Power that is denied, and properly so, to 
other segments of our society, but which is 
used by labor leaders with the knowledge 
they are protected by law and that their 
strength in Congress imsures the continu- 
ance of those laws. 

Power, then, is the root of all this trouble 
in the union movement and this power is 
fostered by Congress, by the National Labor 
Relations Board through many of its deci- 
sions, and by the Supreme Court which has 
upheld these decisions. New laws are not 
the real need. The real need is repeal of 
those portions of the law which have created 
and sustained this power. 

In addition to denying the uses of sec- 
ondary boycott and blackmail picketing, 
which the Kennedy-Ervin bill does not do, 
compulsion sheuld be withdrawn from the 
National Labor Relations Act in order to 
create in this country a truly voluntary labor 
movement. Section 8(a) (3) ef the National 
Labor Relations Act permits an employer 
and a union te enter into a contract re- 
quiring all employees covered by the contract 
to join the union within 30 days as a con- 
dition of retaining their jobs. 

Tt is in this section of law that I feel the 
real trouble lies. It requires a man to join 
# union regardless of his desires. He may 
disagree with the philosophy of the union 
leader, or he may not want portions of his 
dues money to be parceled out for political 
purposes. But nevertheless, he must join 
the union. This isias much against Ameri- 
can traditions and American rights as any 
act can be. 

In all our society, only in the labor move- 
ment do we find compulsory membership 
sanctioned by law. Among all the nations 
of the world, the United States is the only 
one which establishes conditions under 
which it is compulsory for a worker to join 
a union. 

In my opinion, it is this mandatory mem- 
bership that has provided corrupt union 
leaders the opportunity to engage in ac- 
tivities outside the normal realm of col- 
lective , affording them the cer- 
tainty that regardless of their activities, 
there would always be a membership to sup- 
ply the checked-off money for their caprices 
and that this membership could never vote 
with their feet, or walk out on them. 


If the abuses disclosed by the McClellan 
committee are to be stopped and further 
arrogant acts against our people curbed, 
then the source—the power—must be at- 
tacked, not the symptoms of this power 
ee PE 90: Sey 
slaps, 


Is the Small Businessman at a Disadvan- 
tage Today? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, an exchange 
of letters recently made public serves to 
highlight the plight of the small busi- 
nessman who has no legal means of 
redress for such wrongs as may be in- 
flicted by unions. 

I believe the letters between my col- 
league, the distinguished gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hrestanp] and the Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Mr. Wendell Barnes, might 
well be studied by all Members of Con- 


gress. 

Not long ago, Lyle Wilson, chief of the 
Washington Bureau of the United Press 
International, discussed Mr. Barnes’ 
statements in his daily column, It is 
an accurate appraisal and I believe of 
great interest. 

I ask unanimous consent for it to be 
reprinted in the Appendix of the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Lrrrte MAN THE POLITICIANS ForcoT 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 


WasuHincTon, July 10.—Standard operat- 
ing procedure for most politicians is to cry 
out in angry protest against oppression of 
the underdog, the little fellow, the common 
man, 

These little fellows vastly outnumber the 
big fellows, especially on election day. It 
is remarkable therefore, that there is so little 
angry outcry by Members of Congress against 
the oppression of little businessmen by labor 
unions with which they must deal. 

These unions are rich and allpowerful 
monopolies by comparison with the small- 
time employer on Main Street, US.A. 
Wendell B. Barnes, in behaif of the Small 
Business Administration has written Rep- 
resentative Epcar W. Hiestanp, Republican 
of California, about the plight of the small 
businessman by the big union. 
Mr. Barnes said ‘the little fellow is defense- 
less against the unions without Federal ac- 
tion against labor abuses, especially black- 
mail picketing and coercive boycotting. 

Of approximately 4 million small US. 
business concerns, Mr. Barnes said, at least 
3 million have no legal means of redress for 
wrongs inflicted by unions. They lack fi- 
nancial resources to resist economic pres- 
sures which, Mr. Barnes indicated, are pe- 
culiarly but not exclusively exerted by the 
Teamsters. 


“For these firms,” Mr. Barnes wrote, “the 
rights guaranteed to employers by the Taft- 
Hartley Act have no practical significance. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that, 
under existing law, they have no rights at 
all.” 

He explained that this situation arose by 
reason of a jurisdictional gap between Fed- 
eral and State authorities respecting labor 
disputes. The National Labor Relations 
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Board cannot handle all of the labor disputes 
arising which affect interstate commerce. 
The NLRB, therefore, declines to deal with 
those it regards of lesser importance. NLRB, 
directly or indirectly, determines the import- 
ance of a dispute by the dollar volume of 
interstate sales and purchases transacted 
by the employer. 

An aggrieved nag may be—usually 
is—denied a hearing if his dollar volume 
falls below “he NLRB standard. Prior te 
1957, such a smalltime employer frequently 
was able to obtain relief from State courts 
which assumed, according to Mr. Barnes, 
that they had jurisdiction. In that year, 
however, the Supreme Court held that, in 
vesting NLRB with jurisdiction over labor 
disputes affecting interstate commerce, Con- 
gress had removed all power of State courts 
to deal with such matters. 

“Since then,” Mr. Barnes wrote, “the 3 
million small employers of whom I speak 
have been at the merey of the unions with 
no right of recourse to State courts or trib- 
unals for protection from illegal action.” 

Mr. Barnes hopes the House will improve 
the Senate’s Kennedy-Ervin bill which now 
is before the House Labor Committee. He 
said the Kennedy-Ervin bill contained a 
section dealing with his little fellows but 
that it had “little or no merit.” 

Representative HiesTtanp and Mr. Barnes 
seem not to have much company in their 
efforts for the small businessman despite the 
numbers of him who can vote. 


Rivers and Harbors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been my pleasure and 
honor to serves as president of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
This nationwide organization, through 
the cooperation of citizens who are in- 
terested in the proper development of 
our water resources—and this includes 
many of our Members of Congress—has 
been instrumental in guiding needed 
public works. I wish to present, here- 
with, the report of the year’s work as 
given to the 46th national convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress held in Washington, D.C., on May 
15, 1959: 

During the 5 years which I have been 
president of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, we have gone through great 
periods of change. When I came into office 
5 years. ago, the postwar effect on the 
work of our great organization was appar- 
ent to everyone. Our membership was down 
and the income of the organization had 
practically ceased. Some of our bills, in- 
cluding salaries, were more than 6 months 
delinquent. 

During this time I am happy to report fo 
you today that with your great help, cooper- 
ation, and assistance, we have been able to 
bring our organization from one of poverty 
to one of affluence. The National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress today finds itself in better 
financial shape than at any time during its 
entire history. As of December 31, 1958, our 
budget stood at $38,790.44. It has been in- 
creasing year by year in a healthy way, and 
should continue to increase until it reaches 
its full-grown strength after 58 years of” 
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active effort and influence fm the cause of 
water development throughout the United 
States. 

During the course of this year I have been 
made chairman of a most important stand- 
ing co nal committee of the House 
of Represetitatives, the Committee on Sci- 
ence ‘and Astronautics. During the course 
of our deliberations, this committee has 
learned much that relates to weather report- 
ing and possible weather control. All of 
this information which we are developing is 
of vital importance to the work of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress. Our 
convention presents to you a fascinating 
panel discussion about satellites, communi- 
cations, weather reporting, and weather con- 
trol 


I cannot overemphasize the importance of 
this new development. If we can predict 
weather accurately weeks and months ahead, 
We can save this Nation and its people bil- 
lions of. dollars in the course of time. Dr. 
Reichelderfer, Chief of the Weather Bureau, 
has told our committee that we can save 
the Lower Mississippi Valley $600 million per 
year if this can be done, and he has told us 
further that he can save the Nation $2 bil- 
lion a year if long-range weather forecasting 
can be accurately given te our people. 

Our Army Engineers are alert to these 
possibilities. They realize that long range 
weather forecasting and some degree of 
weather control together with their own 
engineering operations may bring about an 
end to floods in this Nation. Long range 
weather forecasting will permit them to 
operate their reservoirs so as to retain or 
release water, depending on the forecast of 
the future weeks and morths, They can 
retain water for irrigation and reclamation 
or they can release it depending on possible 
needs in the future. The effect of this fact 
on our industries and on our increasing 
population will be fabulous. 

Pending these exciting developments, we 
as an organization must proceed with our 
earthy problems of building dams, reser- 
voirs, levees, improving channels, providing 
water for reclamation and irrigation, and 
developing our harbors. With this in mind 
I headed a committee which this year pre- 
sented to the Bureau of the Budget our 
estimates of the needs of our water develop- 
ment program. We asked the Bureau of the 
Budget to recommend §1 billion in the over- 
all program, and I am glad to report that 
the Bureau of the Budget recommended this 
amount as needed to the Congress of the 
United States. I therefore advised the 
Bureau of the Budget that we as an organi- 
zation would stand behind their recom- 
mended ceiling of $1 billion overall ex- 
penditures for this purpose. 

I am sorry however that the Bureau of the 
Budget did not take our recommendations 
for beginning of new starts. The Budget 
Bureau did not recommend new starts. We 
as an ization think that we must 
fiight to prevent the stopping of new starts. 
Unless we continue to fight for new projects 
to be begun and to be constructed, our pro- 
gram will eventually dry on the vine and 
becofhe’ as obsolete and dead as the dino- 
saurs that inhabited this globe hundreds of 
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‘gonsidered fit for human habitation. . The 


pace of our growing population—and we will 
see 200 million people in this country by 
the 1975—has caused us to do things 
which 10 years ago would have seemed fool- 
hardy. We then pass onto the Army Engi- 
neers the increasingly acute problems of 
flood control and expect them to do the job 
which the experiences of the people have 
warned us should not he attempted. In 
spite of this fact, our Corps of Engineers 
does not let us down, From the days of 
George Washington on to the present hours 
the Army Engineers carry the banner of 
progress in water development, reaching cut 
for victory after victory and writing across 
the skies of the future the great saga of ac- 
complishment for our teaming millions of 
people to enjoy. 

You will recall that when Russia fired her 
first sputnik, there was a stampede to cut 
off all public works programs and to get the 
money to develop satellites and missiles. At 
this critical time let the historic record re- 
main that the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress stood firm against any program 
that would, stifie our internal development 
in order to buy rockets, satellites, and mis- 
siles for our defense. We thought then that 
both programs could be maintained and 
history has indicated that this is possible, 
We felt then, and we feel now, that there 
can be no sound defense which brings eco- 
nomic decay internally in order to meet the 
demands of armament. 

In this connection you have seen a magnif- 
icent exhibit of the new St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. This great navigation project has been 
the subject of interest for a lifetime and 
has had the support of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress from its founding. 

Let me read from an editorial of the 
Washington Post of April 25, 1959. I feel 
this editorial gives a panoramic background 
and view of the significance of this project 
to many of our Great Lakes ports: 

“HAIL THE SEAWAY 


“Today the dream of well over a century 
will be realized when North America’s great 
chain of inland lakes is opened to ocean 
commerce. The official date for the inaugu- 
ral of the St. Lawrence Seaway is June 26, 
when Queen Elizabeth of Canada (and the 


\United Kingdom)-and President Eisenhower 


will participate in formal ceremonies, But 
today a Canadian icebreaker pushing west- 
ward from Montreal through new locks and 
canals will actually open the seaway for 
oceangoing ships. 

“Since 1954 Canadian and United States 
projects have been underway to complete 
deep-water channels and works (most of 
them on the Canadian side) around the rap- 
ids-filled section of the St. Lawrence River 
in the 180 miles from Montreal to Lake On- 
tario. By June 1 there will be a 27-foot 
channel all the way to the foot of the lakes, 
and by 1961 the same minimum depth will 
prevail all through the Great Lakes system, 


Heretofore traffic has been limited by anti-. 


quated locks and a 14-foot canal depth in 
some sections. 


“The organizational phase of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway was not altogether happy. 


Canada, which had the most evident imme- 
diate interest (and which proposed to do 


most of the work), urged Congress for years - 


to authorize a joint development program, 


concurrently with 


iron ore from the developing mines in 
Labrador. 
“Let us hope that this initial reluctance 
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with many large cities situated on the Great 
Lakes, stands to gain more at first than 
Canada from this new access to the ocean. 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Gary, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and Duluth will now be 
ocean ports and are feverishly anticipating 
new commerce. 

“But the benefits will be many-sided. 
The lake route can be a vast stimulus to 
Canada’s further development. Toronto, 
Hamilton, Windsor, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Port Arthur, and Fort William will also be 
ocean ports capable of large expansion. Siz- 
able cargo vessels carrying up to 9,000 tons 
from any part of the world will be able to 
call at Canadian and American ports. Down- 
bound huge lake freighters will be able to 
carry as much as 25,000 tons of wheat.” 

This dedication is the fulfillment of a 
dream of a lifetime and marks a major land- 
mark in our river and harbor program. 

Another matter that has been a subject of 
concern to the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress for many years is the Panama 
Canal. You can recall that in 1956 a special 
committee of our organization reported on 
the advisability of building a second sea- 
level canal. That able committee was headed 
by our own member, Hon. Henry H. Buck- 
man, of Florida. 

The other day came rumblings reaching 
Washington that the Republic of Panama 
wants to seize the Canal, despite a 1903 
treaty granting the United States in per- 
petuity the right of using and controlling 
the Canal Zone. As we all know, Panama 
has been on the verge of a revolution and 
Latin America generally is threatened with 
major disturbances. The time for building 
the second canal through the Isthmus is 
near at hand. 

This organization has revitalized our pro- 
gram of endorsing and supporting projects 
through the United States. We have weeded 
out the dead timber and put our work on a 
sound, efficient basis. The projects commit- 
tee has made a major contribution over the 
years in this respect. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
has set up new committees and undertaken 
new functions. We have the committee on 
industrial water use, pollution abatement, 
wildlife and recreation, the committee on 
irrigation and reclamation, a resolutions 
committee, and other committees of great 
importance to our program. They have 
functioned efficiently and deserve the praise 
of all of us. 

I wish to announce the selection of several 
new vice presidents of our organization. Of 
course, we now have U.S. Senator Sprssarp L. 
Hotuanp, of Florida, and Representative Joz 
MarTIN, of Massachusetts, as vice presidents 
of our organization. Recently Representa- 
tive, Jonn A. BLATNIK, of Minnesota, and 
Representative Roserr L. F. Srxzs, of Florida, 
as well as U.S. Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
of Texas, have been selected as vice presi- 
dents. They have done great work for our 
organization, and we look for even greater 
contributions in the future than in the past. 

This marks the conclusion of my service 
as president of this organization. It has 
been 5 years of active service—service that I 
have appreciated and have enjoyed. I have 
had the pleasure of making friends with peo- 
ple from all parts of the United States, and 
I hope these friends remain with me during 
the remainder of my active life. 

It is a privilege to be able to serve a great 
organization such as is the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress and it gives one a feel- 
ing of worthwhileness of a nationwide devel- 
opment program. It gives your president a 
feeling of accomplishment, and when we join 
together on a program of an investment of a 

dollars in a year into the 
future of our Nation to make it a better and 
fairer land in which to live, we have a pro~« 
gram that all of us can get behind and push 
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with the zeal and enthusiasm of one engaged 
in a righteous cause. 

Let me thank all of you—officials, delegates, 
and friends of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress—for your loyal and active sup- 
port in the past. Let me beseech of you the 
same sympathetic understanding and enthu- 
siastic support of the incoming president, 
whoever he may be, that this organization 
may continue down the road to even greater 
achievement and success in the future. 





Tobacco and Cancer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of those interested in the 
controversy regarding the causes of lung 
cancer, I include an article from the 
Washington, D.C., Evening Star, of Fri- 
day, July 10, 1959: 

Beirisu Tests Don’t Link CIGARETTES AND 
CANCER 


Lonpon, July 10.—A group of British re- 
searchers report that in 5 years of laboratory 
experiments with mice, rats, and hampsters 
they have failed to induce lung cancer in 
the animals by exposing them to strong con- 
centrations of cigarette smoke. 

“Our failure is a striking negative result,” 
said scientists of Britain's Institute of Can- 
cer Research. 

An account of their experiments was in- 
cluded yesterday in the 36th annual report 
of the British Empire Cancer Campaign—a 
voluntary body devoted to fighting the dis- 
ease. 

Cancer Institute scientists reported the 
only lung cancer encountered during their 
experiments was a solitary tumor in a rat 
and this was not due to cigarette smoke. 
This tumor was associated with marked 
bronchitis. 


TWENTY-SEVEN OF FORTY ALIVE 


The report showed that at Leeds Uni- 
versity mice were subjected to cigarette 
smoke and atmospheric pollution. Of 40 
mice in an experiment which began 8 
months ago, 27 were still alive and none had 
developed lung tumors. 

It did not say how the rest had died. 

Substances found in tobacco smoke and 
city smog also were inoculated at London's 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital into the lungs 
of rats and guinea pigs. So far, said the 
report, no definite malignant changes have 
been detected. 

The cancer institute did report, however, 
that smoking apparently keeps down the 
weight of animals as well as human beings. 

Small boys long have been warned smoking 
would stunt their growth, the report said. 


PARTIAL INHIBITION 


There was & partial inhibition of growth, 
said the investigators, after the animals 
were exposed to tobacco smoke. 

“Exposure to cigarette smoke results in 
reduction of food the animal consumes just 
as in man the smoker usually eats more 
uparingly.” 

There was evidence that a smoking ani- 
mal utilizes food in some manner different 
from normal. 

The cancer 





report claimed the 


being brough 
nearer by other experimental work at Leeds. 
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Scientists produced tolerance in rats to 


cancer-causing substances by means of in- 


oculation, the experts said. 

The research also pointed 4 way to attack 
on cancer by drugs, said the report. It did 
not go into details. 





Offering People the Moon Without Price 
Tag Attached 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the July 15, 1959, Wisconsin 
Rapids Daily Tribune, of Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., one of the outstanding 
daily newspapers in Wisconsin. I com- 
mend this editorial to the attention of 
the Members of the House: 

OFFERING PEOPLE THE MOON WITHOUT PRICE 
TaG ATTACHED 


The argument among leading Democrats as 
to what Congress should_or should not do 
seems, on the surface, to concern measures 
described as progressive. 

Actually, it involves money, and where to 
get it. 

The so-called progressive proposals call for 
heavy outlays for urban renewal, schools, 
health, and other matters. 

The supporters of these programs think 
the Democratic leadership in Congress should 
dare the President’s veto by passing them, 
and thus letting the country know what sort 
of action they favor. 

This may appear to have substantial po- 
litical advantages. But it also has a major 
political handicap. 

The backers of the progressive programs do 
not include any plan for financing these 
measures. They would be like laws passed 
without enabling clauses. 

In the absence of any specific financing, 
the Government would, of course, have to pay 
for the proposals out of heavy borrowings 
which would add materially to future deficit 
prospec*s. The alternative, higher taxes to 
pay the freight, is not even mentioned. 

The mood of the Nation, in this time of 
a rising economy, seems to be against either 
new taxes or further additions to the deficit. 
Both Mr. Eisenhower and the modern Demo- 
cratic leadership of the House and Senate 
are responding to this mood by trimming or 
blocking heavy expenditures and trying to 
keep the budget within tighter bounds. 

Those who favor heavier expenditures to 
further their ve aims would seem 
to have a responsibility to show the voters 
exactly how these proposals are to be paid 
for. It is hardly fair for them to offer peo- 
ple the moon, unless the bill is attached. 

Promises of great social and economic ad- 
vances are not sober pledges when they 
leave out of account the effect on the tax- 
payer’s pocketbook. He may in any given 
situation be willing to pay the price, either 
through inflation or higher taxes, but at 
least he should know what it is. 

He should not be deluded into imagining 
he can enjoy major gains at no cost to 
himself. The current vocal supporters of 
so-called progressive legislation have not yet 
shown that they understand the need to be 
utterly candid on this important point, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, members 
of the Republican Party and members 
of the Democratic Party in recent 
speeches have expressed great fears over 
the present course of the cold war. Their 
emphasis is placed upon the gravity of 
the present situation. Yet the American 
people appear apathetic. What is the 
reason? Have they succumbed to the 
new look of the Soviet leaders of the 
U.S.S.R.? Have the Russian visitors, 
Mikoyan and Koslov, left a favorable im- 
pression? Have the Americans forgotten 
the lessons of treacheries, bloodshed, de- 
ceit and violence of communism? Have 
we forgotten the captive peoples of 
Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Albania, Bulgaria, Poland, 
Hungary, and Red China? I hope all will 
pay heed to one more warning: 

[From America, July 18, 1959] 
Soviet UNION: THE New Look 
(By L. C, McHugh) 

Russia’s clever iconographers have been 
working overtime lately. The result is a gi- 
gantic triptych that was unveiled in New 
York’s Coliseum on June 30. It is called 
the U.S.S.R. Exhibition of Achievements in 
Science, Technology, and Culture. No mat- 
ter that the achievements are not always 
carefully distinguished from the stuff that 
dreams are made on—the show is calculated 
to interpret Russia’s New Look to the Ameri- 
can public. One dollar and 3 hours of ram- 
bling amid ma¢hines, models, placards, and 
products wil give yeu such a teur of the So- 
viet Union as you couldn’t buy in Moscow for 
a bagful of rubles. 

I will not attempt to describe this impres- 
sive display~of some 10,000 items. The 
Soviet trade fair is carefully planned and 
cunningly executed. It has a powerful psy- 
chological impact on the spectator, espe- 
cially if he is ignorant of classic Marxism 
and the realities of Soviet history. My sole 
concern here is to show how this exhibit uses 
the direct pitch and the hidden sell to project 
a beguilling picture of communism. 

The direct pitch weaves together three 
simple themes: peace, technological prowess, 
and the proletariat. The first of these hits 
you as soon as you step into the lobby of the 
coliseum. Your eyes fasten on a muscular 
nude who is laboriously beating a sword into 
a plowshare. “Peace, it’s wonderful,” is the 
glowing thought that lightens your heart as 
you mount.the moving stairway to the main 
exhibit floors. Riding the escalator is like 
climbing into a-slice of sky that is gleaming 
with sputniks, Here is a master stroke of 
propaganda: The peaceful rockets, unques- 
tionable symbols of Russian technical prow- 
ess, dominate the whole exhibition and con- 
dition the mind to acquiesce in the reality of 
Soviet supremacy in all the other displays. 
The third theme engages the eye almost as 
soon as the rockets do. Under the vaulting 
segment of Russian sky looms a heroic 
bronze worker, the obvious creator of these 
lush acres of technological magic. 

With these three themes variotsly com- 
pounded and endlessly reiterated in photos, 
placards, production items and artful mod- 
els, the desired image of the U.S.8S.R. begins 
to jell. It is the image of a vast society 

























































for absolutely nothing in 


bloody class struggle, no hint of the death 
of God and the martyrdom of His people 
that are involved in the march of progress, 
One walks out of the show without any con- 
cept of the totalitarian state and its sub- 
jugation of human dignity. There are no 
blaring echoes of the glorious leader motet 
or the sycophantic cult of personality that 
disgusts the decent human being when he 
thinks of Soviet politics. In fact, one can 
leave this gaudy trade show with the impres- 
sion that communism is nothing more dan- 
gerous than an economic and social plan 
for harnessing heaven, a sort of perennial 
Brotherhood Week. 

Against the backdrop of a happy people 
preoccupied with the construction of an 
earthly paradise, the sourness of Gromyko 
and the harshness of Khrushchev seem un- 
real, In the never-never land of the coli- 
seum, aggression and subversion, missiles 
and militarism are nasty words that have 
been expunged grom the dictionary. Up- 


stage and downstage surge only the Soviet 


masses which, as Mr, Kozlov told us when 
he opened this fantastic exhibtion, “cannot 
harbor any evil intentions in regard to other 
nations.” 

This disarming and beguiling image of 
the Soviet Union, calculated to put the 
viewer off guard, is precisely the impression 
that the U.S.S.R. exhibit is meant to stamp 
on the minds and hearts of the unwary 
groundlings. 





The Dixon-Yates Decision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an editorial entitled 
“Two Millions for Nothing,” which ap- 
peared in the July 16, 1959, issue of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

Two MILLIons ror NorHING 
_ The damage claim of the Dixon-Yates syn- 





dicate against the U.S. Government which 


many 
other items, called on to pay out $1,867,545 
return—a complete 
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waste of money. Here is an administration 
which promised to bring business methods to 
Government to the tune of nearly 
2 million by its own bungling. 

For the Dixon-Yates case has been a bungle 
from beginning to end. President Eisen- 
hower ordered the contract in 1954 to produce 
private power to replace power the Tennessee 
Valley Authority was supplying to the US. 
Atomic Energy Commission—and President 
Eisenhower canceled the contract in 1955 
when it became too hot to handle, 

The administration through its Depart- 
ment of Justice then attacked, as against the 
public interest, the contract it had com- 


.manded the TVA and the AEC to sign as 


being in the public interest. The legal at- 
tack was based on the contention that Wall 
Street Banker Adolphe Wenzell was guilty.of 
conflict of interest for serving the Govern- 
ment and his firm at the same time. If there 
was any conflict, it had been carefully ar- 
ranged within the administration itself. 

At the same time as his Attorney General 
was attacking the canceled contract in court, 
President Eisenhower continued to defend it 
at press conferences, aided by his then chair- 
man of the AEC, Lewis L. Strauss. 

What more would it take to make an opera 
bouffe? A musical accompaniment would be 
required; but it would be a crime against 
literature to change a word of the script. 





The Equal Rights Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I was privi- 
leged this past weekend to attend a cele- 
bration at Alva Belmont House, Wash- 
ington, in honor of the 111th anniver- 
sary Of a historic meeting at Seneca 
Falls, N.Y. The celebration was held to 
recognize the date of July 19, 1848, when 
the equal-rights-for-women movement 
came into being in the United States. 

The Honorable KaTHarine St. GEORGE, 
of New York, a long-time champion of 
this cause, delivered a particularly illu- 
minating speech at this celebration, and 
I feel it is appropriate that the speech be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

THE Equal RichTs AMENDMENT 
(By Katuarnive Sr. Georce, Member of Con- 
gress, July 19, 1959, at the celebration of 
the 111th birthday of the historic meet~ 
ing at Seneca Falls, Alva Belmont House, 

Washington) ; 

Members of the National Woman’s Party, 
ladies, and gentlemen, I think that before 
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All the members here are worthy of special 
mention, all have worked and are working 
for this great cause, and we are hoping, 
through the passage of this amendment, to 
achieve the final and complete victory. 

A little over a century ago, July 19, 1848, 
for women movement 
being in the United States at a 

at Seneca Falls, N.Y. This 
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was the first equal rights for women meet- 
ing ever heid in the United States and, ap 
far as is known, the first equal rights for 
women meeting ever heid in the entire world. 

At this meeting, women demanded the 
vote. They demanded the right to enter 


property, to earn a living for themselves and 
their dependents, to control their own earn- 
ings. They demanded equal guardianship 
of their children, the right to make contracta, 
the right to make a will, ‘the right to sit on 
@ jury, the right to conduct a business. In 
short, as set forth in one of their “Declara- 
tions”: 

“We insist that they (women) have im- 
mediate admission to all the rights and 
privileges which. belong to them as citizens 
of the United States.” 

Twelve resolutions and a declaration of 
sentiments were adopted at this historic 
meeting. A momentous declaration of in- 
dependence was issued. “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident; that all men and 
women are created equal,” they intoned; 
American men at that time scoffed, ridiculed, 
and angrily.rejected this claim to equality. 
They called it “feminism” and firmly classi- 
fied it with atheism and socialism. But to- 
day it has provoked what one writer has 
called the greatest American revolution: the 
emergence of the American wife from the 
status of charwoman and maternity ma- 
chine to that of an independent human be- 
ing with the heady power of freedom. 

In 1848, when the first National Woman's 
Rights Convention made its declaration of 
independence, there were, beyond all argu- 
ment, serious defects in the status of 
women, particularly married women, in the 
United States. 

Is there really any need to discuss, “Why 
a Constitutional Amendment?” ‘There are 
those who desire more of an answer, and 
it can be given. Following a survey of vari- 
ous fields of law it is revealed that, despite 
the great progress that has been made to- 
ward narrowing the common law gap be- 
tween the sexes, there is no full legal equal- 
ity for women in present-day America. The 
magnitude of this remaining differentiation 
has led to the introduction in Congress of 
this equal rights amendment. Some of us 
have become dissatisfied with the slow proc- 
ess of whittling away at discriminatory legis- 
lation statute by statute, and now seek to 
achieve absolute legal equality for our sex 
in one constitutional stroke. 

In looking over the life of Susan B. 
Anthony we find that the Revolution, her 
magazine had as its motto these words: 
“Men their rights and nothing more; women 
their rights and nothing less.” We always 
find any philosophy best stated briefly and 
the more talk and verbiage we get the less 
we understand and the less, to be brutally 
frank, we know what we are talking about. 
In these very simple words Susan B. Anthony 
and her friends epitomized what the so- 
called equal rights amendment would do, 
and also answered the objections of those 
who claim it would take away necessary 
protection and special legislation needed by 
women. 

This amendment would protect the rights 
of men and women. The title reads: 

“Proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States relative to equal 
rights for men and women.” 

We want both sexes to have their rights, 
nothing more and nothing less, These rights 
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We spell out as being equality under the 
Constitution, nothing more or nothing less. 
It is the fashion in some quarters to say: 
“Oh, I am all for equal pay for equal work.” 
Well, you will never get it until you have 
full equality under the Constitution and un- 
der the law. You will never get it as long 
as you have second-class citizens, be they 
men or women, under the Constitution. 

We are constantly told that the women of 
our country have all the money, all the 
power in the world, and that the American 
male is an unfortunate worm who toils 
ceaselessly for the female of the species 
without regard and without apparently even 
@ kind word or a pat on the head. We are 
told that he will welcome the amendment, or 
should—this is considered perfectly hilari- 
eus—bdecause it would give him some rights 
and some semblance of equality which he 
does not now 

Well, the supporters of the amendment be- 
lieve in equality, nothing more, nothing 
less, I quote the opening sentence of the 
amendment: : 

“Equality of rights under the law shall 
not be abridged by the United States or by 
any State on account of sex.” 





Medical Care for Senior Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 14, 1959, I introduced H.R. 7154, a 
bill to amend the Social Security Act 
and the Internal Revenue Code so as to 
provide insurance against the costs of 
hospital, nursing home, and surgical 





service for persons eligible for old-age’ 


and survivors insurance benefits. This 
bill is identical to the bill introduced by 


Congressman Are J, Foranp, and which 


is numbered H.R. 4700. 
The following is the statement which 
I presented to the Committee on Ways 
and Means in support of my bill, which 
remarks I believe will be of interest to 
the readers: 
STATEMENT OF Hon. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 
CONGRESSMAN FROM THE 18TH DISTRICT OF 
New Yorxn, in Support or H.R. 7154 


This 86th Congress now has the oppor- 
tunity—and responsibility—to continue the 
progress that has been made since the Social 
Security Act of 1935. 

The opportunity confronts us in the form 
of H.R. 7154, which I have introduced, and 
which is identical to H.R. 4700, which this 
committee is now considering. Under this 
bill, persons eligible for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits would be assured 
of essential medical insurance coverage. 

The results of innumerable studies and 
surveys support my conviction that one of 
the most pressing problems of the elderly 
is how they can meet the onslaught of ex- 
pensive medical care which most of them 
inevitably face. It is indisputabie that few 
of them have incomes or resources sufficient 
to cover long and costly illnesses and surgi- 
cal care. An abundance of such evidence 


phe for our older people and for their 
families. 


Those who experienced illness, short or 
prolonged, know the aches and pains which 
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came with the night and disappear with the 
dawn. Sickness and illness are companions 
of old age, especially for persons above the 
age of 65 of whom there are oe 
15 million in the United States. Ask any of 
these senior citizens as to their health and 
you invite a torrent of complaint as to sub- 
jective and objective pain and agony. Five 
hundred and twenty-four out of every 1,000 
of these over 65 are receiving old-age and 
survivors insurance. These would be as- 
sured of medical care under this bill. 

In my State of New York, 150 million are 
over 65 years of age and approximately 780,- 
000 would receive the benefits of these pro- 
visions. From the number of requests I re- 
ceive in my congressional office from elderly 
people who seek supplemental welfare or 
additional medical care, one would think 
that the greatest percentage of these people 
reside in my congressional district. 

In addition to the great number of people 
suffering from illness due to old age, we 
know that the illnesses of later life are not 
only of longer duration but are also of a 
more serious nature. These facts were 
brought home to me by a conference held 
in my State of New York on financing health 
costs of the aged. In addressing the con- 
ference which he had convened, former 
Governor Harriman stated: 

“The costs of adequate medical care for 
older persons are higher than for younger 
persons. Hospitalization is needed more 
often and for longer periods of time. Pro- 
longed care is more frequently required, be- 
cause chronic disease is more common 
among the aged. A recent national study 
showed that the average annual cost of 
medical care for persons over 65 was $102 
compared to $65 for the general population. 

“At the same time that extra care is 
needed, the older person has fewer financial 
resources to meet the added cost. As medi- 
cal and hospital costs have risen sharply in 
the past quarter century, retirement income 
has not kept pace.” 

Those meetings brought to light much in- 
formation which supports my proposal. For 
example, our New York State Commissioner 
of Health, Dr. Herman E. Hilleboe, pointed 
out that, according to a survey made by the 
National Opinion Research Center in 1955, 
approximately 62 percent of all age groups 
in New York State were insured against the 
cost of hospitalization while only 35 percent 
of the population 65 years and over had such 
insurance. Obviously the ability and op- 
portunity to pay for medical care or to pur- 
chase health insurance depends on age, in- 
come, and whether an individual has a job. 


‘ Group insurance provided for people at work 


usually ends with retirement—the time, 
sadly enough, when most people need it the 
most. 

The New York conference report took ac- 
count of the difficulty that elderly people 


pay their hopital bills were 65 years of age 
and over whereas persons in this age group 
comprised less than 9 percent of the overall 
population. The conclusion was that many 
persons—perhaps as many as 80 per- 
cent—would not be able to meet medical 
bills, even of a fairly modest amount, from 
income presently available to them. 
Another significant 80-percent figure con- 
cerns the chronic disease problems which 
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From these and others related studies it is 
clear that the health needs of older people 
are exceedingly complex. The situation is 


that these people have “every reason to de- 
mand a bill of health rights for the aging. 
Enhancement of the physical and mental 
capacities of our older people can bring nu- 
merous rewards to society by enabling these 
people to contribute their share to the com- 
munity good. It also will enable these aging 
individuals to preserve the dignity and 
serenity that should be their rightful heri- 
tage.” 

The idea of adding hospital and surgical 
benefits to the social security system is not 
@ new one, But up to the present, it has 
received little legislative consideration. This 
proposal is a classic example of the concept 
of a government’s responsibility described by 
Abraham Lincoln. Mr. Lincoln said that the 
legitimate function of government “is to do 
for the people what needs to be done, but 
which they by individual effort cannot do at 
all, or do so well.” 

The problem is @ growing one. Figures 
from the Census Bureau indicate that in 
1960 persons aged 65 years and over will 
constitute a new high of 8.8 percent of our 
country’s total population. Most of these 
people will be living on fixed retirement in- 
comes, which often are barely adequate to 
cover daily needs. At the same time they 
will be asked to meet medical costs which 
are soaring far beyond their means, at a rate 
even higher than other items in the cost of 
living index. The result can only be a de- 
nial of adequate medical care to ‘a portion 
of the population that needs it most, or 
financial calamity for those who do seek it. 

I believe, however, that passage of this 
pending social security legislation will solve 
the grotesque dilemma facing our older peo- 
ple, in a thoroughly reasonable and equitable 
way. The estimated annual costs of $1 bil- 
lion would be paid for through a slight in- 
crease in social security taxes of three- 
eighths percent of payroll for employees and 
employers, and nine-sixteenths percent for 
the self-employed on all earnings up to 
$4,800 a year. In this way each person under 
the social security system would contribute 
to the cost of the program in a way and at a 
time that he could afford. 

It has been argued that the number of 
Older people who have medical coverage 
under private insurance plans is growing at 
such a rapid rate that government spon- 
sored legislation in this field is unnecessary. 
I do not believe that this argument is a 
valid one. In the first place, only two out of 
five now have this coverage, and much of 
that is inadequate and uncertain. Secondly, 
it seems clear that the point will soon be 
reached. where all those who can. afford 
coverage will have it, and the others will 
be left without protection of any kind. 
Thirdly, private plans, which have only 
limited membership, can never be in a posi- 
tion to offer insurance at a rate which a 
more comprehensive, federally sponsoréd 
pgm can support. The costs will inevitably 

er. 

I think it must be recognized, too, that 
the program of coverage provided under H.R. 
7154 has very specific and immediate advan- 
tages over most private systems. There 
would be no problem of denial of benefits 
because of conditions. Bene- 
fit coverage could not be arbitrarily with- 
drawn, but would be automatic and con- 
tinuous. The size of hospital and surgical 
benefits would be generally far more ade- 
quate than those presently available under 
private insurance. Benefits to cover nurs- 
ing home costs would also be provided. 

This legislation to help our older people is 
clearly within the responsibility of the Na- 
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tional Government and of this Congress. It 
is a responsibility which, in view of the des- 
perate need, we dare not abdicate. Delay 
can only mean unnecessary anguish for 
thousands of people. Through the social 
security system now in existence we already 
have the administrative machinery and re- 
sources to put the program into almost im- 
mediate operation. By taking advantage of 
this opportunity, we would be rendering our 
older citizens, and the country, an invaluable 
service. 

It seems to me that we are needlessly hesi- 
tant about passing this legislation, failing to 
recognize that we have, after all, already 
admitted our responsibility in related areas 
of need. There is a long history of legisla- 


tion relating to the elderly. Congress has 


also taken vitally important steps to help 
assure the people of this country that they 
will have medical facilities avail- 
able. I point to the Hospital Construction 
Act as a primary example of this. 

Aside from the many questions and issues 
involved in the consideration of this bill, all 
of which will undoubtedly be discussed be- 
fore the committee, I believe there is one 
basic consideration which must be kept in 
the forefront. There is needless suffering— 
not just in my district, or my State—but 
throughout the country. We cannot com- 
pletely eliminate this suffering, but we can 
alleviate it. 

The strength, health, and vitality of our 
people is a resource we must protect. In 
view of this, favorable action on this legis- 
lation is essential. Our senior citizens are 
entiled to a bill of rights to provide for their 
old age. This bill is a bill of rights for our 
senior citizens. 





More Reasons for Partnership Develop- 
ment of Trinity Power 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Interior Subcommittee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation began hearings on 
July 20 on bills to provide that with- 
drawals or reservations of public lands 
shall not affect certain water rights; to 


require the Federal Government to sub- 


mit to state laws on control, appropria- 
tion, use, and distribution ef water, and 
to recognize the authority of the States 
over its water. On July 24 the subcom- 
mittee will considér a related subject, 
namely, whether the Federal Govern- 
ment shall preclude an electric company 
from building and operating the Trinity 
River powerplants in northern Califor- 
nia. The common vein flowing through 
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the Central: Valley Project Act of 1937, 
of which the Trinity project is a unit. 
As phrased by the Marysville (Calif.) 
-Democrat, regarding Secretary 
Seaton’s advocating the Trinity part- 
nership proposal, ‘Whereas in the rae 
nal Central Valley project planning 
power was intended to help pay for wa- 


ter, the Bureau of Reclamation” has- 


sought to make water pay for power.” 
Commenting on the plan whereby the 
Government, not the utility, would build 
the plants, the Appeal-Democrat con- 
tinues, it “asks the majority of the peo- 
ple of the State to subsidize tax-free 
power facilities for a few privileged com- 
munities. It asks the taxpayers to pick 

up the $55 million tab for construction 
of Trinity power development. Worst 
of all, it recommends that the power 
phases of the project not be used for 
the fullest benefit of the water users of 
California, the very people the Trinity, 
Feather, and: other California water 
projects are intended to help.” 

An editorial in the Santa Cruz (Calif.) 
Sentinel in my district, reads in part: 

The Pacific Gas & Electric maintains that 
under the proposed partnership for the 
Trinity project, the initial cost will be $55 
million less than under total Federal opera- 
tion, that Pacific Gas & Electric will pay $165 
million for water from the Trinity more than 
the project would receive under public opera- 
tion, and that Pacific & Electric will pay 


tion, and that Pacific Gar & Electric will pay - 


an estimated $13§ million in taxes during 
the 50-year tenure of the contract. 


The article also states: 

If private utilities can provide adequate 
power for an area, it is our opinion that such 
an operation is far more beneficial, all things 
considered, than the so-called cheap power 
provided by the bureaucracy of Government. 


The concluding sentence editorializes: 

Therefore, we favor the partnership plan 
for the Trinity project and appeal for con- 
firmation by C of the plan proposed 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 


The San Juan Mission News, also in 
the 10th District, which I am privileged 
to represent, admonishes us: 

Remember this: There is no magic or 
secret way by which Government can fur- 
nish goods or services at cheaper rates than 
private enterprise. The magic touch can 
only be provided by Government using its 
powers to subsidize the few who directly 
benefit by shifting the costs to all the tax- 
payers. And beside this important issue— 
look at the money angle: The Pacific Gas & 
Electrie offer would provide $310 million in 
benefits to the public which would be lost 
otherwise. Thus, instead of being a tax 
burden, the project would be a taxpaying 
enterprise. 


Again, the answer to this problem 
clearly is to permit the utility to con- 
struct and operate the power facilities, 
save the Government nearly $60 million 
in construction costs immediately, and 
save the Nation’s taxpayers $175 million 
in additional surplus to the Central Val- 
ley project over Federal development 
and $83 million paid by the company in 
Federal taxes. The correct, proper and 
sensible solution is inescapable: Let in- 
vestor-capital supply the construction 
costs, and the Nation’s taxpayers and 
California water users will receive the 
square deal promised them by both polit- 
ical parties. 
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Space Secrecy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
July 19, 1959, the Washington Sunday 
Star published an editorial entitled “Mis- 
take in Space,” berating the House for 
cutting the funds requested by the ad- 
ministration for the National Aeronau- 
tics. and Space Administration. The 
Star, in its editorial, asks the question: 
“Why such economizing?” 

One of the best reasons can be found 
in the same newspaper of the same day. 
On page A22, the Sunday Star carried an 
Associated Press story reporting that in- 
formation about the administration’s 
space program had been withheld from 
the Symington subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences: The Symington sub- 
committee reported that the “exercise 
of executive privilege hinders the Con- 
gress from obtaining basic policy infor- 
mation.” This is the latest instance of 
the administration’s growing practice of 
hiding under the cloak of privilege infor- 
mation needed by the Congress to fulfill 
its Constitutional duties in legislating, 
particularly in the vital fields of space, 
foreign aid and defense; .- 

Contrary to the Star’s conclusion—and 
there is no reason to doubt the soundness 
of its warning—there is clearly strong 
reason to question the judgment of any 
person charged with programing the ex- 
penditure of large sums of public moneys. 
There is a right and a need for the Con- 
gress to receive the candid advice and 
judgment of public servants without 
their invoking specious claims of privi- 
lege. 

The editorial and the Associated Press 
story follow: 

[From the Washington Star, July 19, 1959] 
MISTAKE IN SPACE 

Dr. T. Keith Glennan, head of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, has pulled no punches in his appear- 
ance before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Speaking in somber and urgent 
tones, he has flatly declared that the House, 
in’ recently voting to cut $68 million from 
his agency’s budget for the current fiscal 
year, has taken a step that threatens to 
result in “disastrous consequences,” and 
there is no reason to doubt the soundness of 
his warning. 

The sum sought by NASA, with the strong 
and unqualified backing of President Eisen- 
hower, is $530 million. As Dr. Glennan has 
said, this represents a tight budget with 
“less than any slack in it.” In other words, 
it is the ‘bottom minimum needed to 
give our country, for the sake of both its 
prestige and its security in a dangerous 
world, a fighting chance to catch up with the 
Soviet Union in space, and to go on from 
there to achieve genuine leadership in the 
fileld—an unchallengeable second-to-none 
position, 

This is the objective that the American 
people want to see attained with the least 
possible delay. It is why Congress not many 
months ago, after the Russians had success- 
fully orbited the world’s first earth satellite, 
acted with extraordinary speed and unanim- 
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ity,\in bringing NASA into being end in 
recommending that no expense be spared to 
establish our country’s supremacy in space. 
Yet, with massive inconsistency and a cer- 
tain measure of recklessness, the House now 
has slashed a great chunk out of the money 
the President has requested to do the job 


that must be done if such supremacy is ever 


to be realized. 

Why such economizing? In Dr. Glennan’s 
words, “What has happened * * * to give 
anyone a sense of complacency? * * * Have 
we—who started serious work in the space 
field 6 or 7 years after the Soviets were pour- 
ing unlimited funds and their best brains 
into the drive for dominance in space—sud- 
denly achieved some enormous advantage?” 
Of course we haven't. Actually, we still lag 
behind in several vital respects, and so we 
can ill afford to pinch pennies in dealing 
with a situation in which “the United States 
must bend every effort to achieve a position 
of leadership. * * * And we are all agreed 
that leadership in a race where there are only 
two participants cannot conceivably mean 
running second.” 

In saying this, and in admonishing that 
there will be “disastrous consequences” if 
the House cut is sustained, Dr. Glennan has 
backed himself up with a chapter-and-verse 
documentation of what is likely to happen 
unless Congress restores the money that has 
been taken away. Among others, the “con- 

. Sequences” will involve a slowing down, a 
curtailment or a shelving of key projects— 
including the one aimed at sending an Amer- 
ican into orbit in 1961—designed to make us 
jook reasonably impressive in our spatial 
competition with the Russians. 

Accordingly, it is good to know that space- 
minded Senator JOHNSON, the majority 
leader, is in agreement with all this. As he 
has put it, it would be “a great mistake” 
not to provide NASA with every penny it has 
asked for. We hope that Congress as a whole, 
when the issue is finally decided, will act in 
keeping with the warning that he and Dr. 
Gilennan have both sounded. 





[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
July 19, 1959} 
Senate Group Protests SpAcE PLANS 
SEcRECY 


A Senate space group said last night a 
Presidential secrecy decision is keeping from 
Congress information about the Nation's 
astronautics program. 

In a report to its parent Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences, the Sub- 
committee on Governmental Organization 
for Space Activities said this “exercise of 
executive privilege hinders the Congress from 
obtaining basic policy information.” 

Congressional committees have expressed 
similar complaints about other activities 
during the past few months. These have 
included the asserted withholding of infor- 
mation by the executive branch from the 
General Accounting Office and charges by 
the House Government Information Sub- 
committee that testimony has been withheld 
under White House policy. 

The Senate subcommittee said there 
should be improvements in reports by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, the Federal Council for Science and 
Technology, and similar agencies “in order 
that more complete information will be 
presented the space policies, pro- 
grams, and activities of all agencies.” 

PRIVILEGE OF PRESIDENT 

Committee members asked why informa- 
tion was withheld. Senator Dodd, Demo- 
crat, of Connecticut, excerpts from testi- 
mony showed, asked whether the theory: be- 
* hind that was “secret information or is it 


said “It is the privilege of the President.” 


And to another question he said “No; clas-— 


sified information was not the reason.” 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Some members said they thought that 
ne er reeee made by NASA s0 


aaa SYMINGTON, Democrat, of Missourt, 
subcommittee chairman, said this report was 
“essentially a summary of what has been 
done in the first year” and “really no projec- 
tion beyond the current year.” The sub- 
commaittee’s report called the NASA account 
“primarily a résumé of space events’’ in- 
stead of the comprehensive description of 
planned activities provided for under the act 
setting up the space agency. 

Senator Smirxn, Republican, of Maine, 
wanted to know whether the space program 
was planned by space experts or “tailored 
to the budget on a year-to-year basis?” 

Dr. Glennan insisted that “the Bureau of 
the Budget does not plan the space 
program.” 

“The validity of the program, the character 
of the . is something we in the 
agency settle,” he said. 


QUESTION ON CONTROL 


The Senate group said it was uncertain 
who had what authority in the space pro- 
grams among NASA and Pentagon agencies. 

However, the subcommittee decided that 
no changes in the law through new legisla- 
tion are needed now, that these can be ac- 
complished by executive order. Among 
other things, the subcommittee said there 
should be a clarification of the roles and mis- 
sions Of each of the Armed Forces—Army, 
Navy, and Air Force—in the space program. 

Failure to act promptly to correct the in- 
adequacies pointed out by the subcommittee, 
the report said, “will not only result in addi- 
tional waste of time, money, and skilled per- 
sonnel but also will impair both our natéonal 
security and our international prestige.” 





Poison in Your Water—No. 142 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the concrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD an article which appeared 


in Tuesday, July 14, 1959, edition of the’ 


Washington 
Herald. 

I have on a number of occasions in- 
serted into the Appendix of the con- 
RESSIONAL RECORD articles and editorial 
comment in the newspapers on the 
radioactive substances which have been 
dumped into the Animas River, in Colo- 
rado and New Mexico, and the danger to 
the people from that dumping there. 

Contrary to what might be thought 
the dumping of waste into the Animas 
is not an isolated instance. This article 
entitled “More Streams Found Polluted 
by Radium” shows that the San Miguel 
River in southwestern Colorado is also 
polluted by wastes from a number. of 
uranium refineries. 

As in the case of the Animas the river 
is used for supplying nearby commu- 
nities and for irrigation. In cases of 
use by communities the tapwater was 
found to have radium content 1.5 times 
permissible limit. Radium like stron- 
tium 90 is a bone seeker and causes leu- 
kemia and bone tumors. 


{(D.C.) Post and Times 


July 21 


The article also mentions pollution of 
Colorado River with radioactive wastes 
by refinery at Grand Junction. 

I hope all will read this article. 

More STREAMS FouND POLLUTED BY RaDIUM 
(By Edward Gamarekian) 


The pollution of a number of streams in 
the Colorado River Basin with radioactive 
wastes from four uranium ore refineries came 
to light during the past week in an unpub- 
lished 1955 report by the U.S. Public Health 
Service. 

Concentrations of radium in the river 
water were found to be as high as 22 times 
the maximum permissible limit. 

Although the report was made 4 years ago, 
virtually nothing has been done to correct 
the situation since then, with one recent ex- 
ception. A few weeks ago, the Vanadium 
Corp. of America, under pressure by the 
Public Health Service, said it would stop 
dumping radium into the Animas River 
from its refinery at Durango, Colo. The 
Public Health Service found that 30,000 peo- 
ple living downstream from the plant were 
unknowingly ingesting radium at a rate of 
2.7 to 4.6 times the permissible limit. 

Radium, like strontium 90, is a bone-seeker 
that can cause leukemia and bone tumors. 
Although it is not considered dangerous to 
exceed the permissible limit for short periods 
of time, excessive amounts for extended 
periods can result in dangerous accumula- 
tions in the bones which will remain there. 


REFINERIES INCREASE 


The 1955 Public Health Service report con- 
tains brief measurements on the rivers that 
carry wastes away from six refineries. Four 
showed excessive radioactivity. ‘There are 
now about 28 uranium refineries in the 
United States. The number has been in- 
creasing at a rapid rate—about 8 to 10 new 
ones during the last 18 months—yet noth- 
ing is known about the extent to which most 
of them are polluting the streams into 
which they discharge. 

The Public Health Service says it does not 
have the facilities or money to do the job. 
The Atomic Energy Commission says the 
same, although it has been charged with 
responsibility for the public’s health by the 
Atomic Energy Act. 

The 1955 PHS report shows that_the radio- 
active pollution of the San Miguel River in 
southwestern Colorado is coming from two 
sources, the uranium refineries at Uravan 
and Naturita. 

Downstream from the Natuvan plant, the 
radium concentration is as much as 22 times 
the permissible limit for human consump- 
tion—88 micromicrocuries per liter as com- 
pared to a permissible limit of four. Below 
this point, the concentration gradually de- 
creases because of the pickup of radium by 
fish, insects, and algae. 

Downstream from the Naturita plant, the 
radium level fs 5.5 times the limit, and this 
too decreases further on. 

A Public Health Service scientist, E. OC. 
Tsivoglou, yesterday stated that relatively 
few people live along the banks of the San 
Miguel. 

REPORT MADE LAST YEAR 


In a paper delivered at a nuclear energy 
conference last year, Tsivoglou reported that 
the river below the Naturita plant served as 
the water supply for a small community and 
that the tap water during some tests was 
found to have an average radium content of 
1.5 times the permissible limit. 


recreation, Tsivoglou pointed out. 
The fourth case of river pollution men- 
955 PHS report, in addition to 
in the San Miguel and the one in the 
Animas River, was the pollution of the Colo- 
rado River by a refinery at Grand Junction. 
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this plant was found to be 10 times the per- 
missible limit. 





Portsmouth Metal Trades Council Favors 
S. 19, Portsmouth Naval Shipyard 
Wage Rate Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a statement from the 
Portsmouth Metal Trades Council, affili- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations of Portsmouth, N.H., and Kit- 
trey, Maine, an organization represent- 
ing the employees at the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard, in reference to S. 19, a 
bill to regulate and fix wages at the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, and com- 
panion bills filed in the House. 

In my opinion, these employees have a 
justifiable complaint since their wages at 
the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard are not 
commensurate with the wages of those 
employed at the Boston Naval Shipyard 
at like employment. There should be no 
discrimination made between these two 
shipyards located within 60 miles of each 
other since Federal workers in this area 
employed in one shipyard do certain 
types of work identical with those em- 
ployed in the other shipyard, but receive 
more wages. 

Since the bill has passed the Senate 
without objection on May 26, 1959, I am 
hopeful that the House Committee on 
Armed Services will program this legis- 
lation for an early hearing. This situa- 
tion should be rectified and at this 1st 
session of the 86th Congress: 

Since the year 1947, the Navy has estab- 
lished wage schedules for blue-collar work- 
ers at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard using 
a new “immediate vicinity” concept of com- 
parable jobs in, private industry. .This pro- 
cedure has resulted in dissatisfaction and 
resentment, primarily because no comiparable 
jobs or comparable industry exist within 
the survey area as prescribed by the Navy. 
These factors were recognized during the 
years prior to 1947 when the wages at Bos- 
ton and Portsmouth (which are less than 
60 miles apart) were the same, Incidently 
there were no apparent disastrous conse- 
quences, as claimed by the Navy, would result 
by enactment of 8.19. For reasons yet un- 
explained, the Navy, in 1947, made two sepa- 
rate wage-survey areas for Boston and Ports- 
mouth. Since that time hundreds of attempts 
for administrative return to the procedures 
used prior to 1947 have beeh made by our 
Senators and Congressmen. This the Navy 
adamantly refused to do, while at the same 
time recognizing that unfair inequities ex- 
isted. 

S. 19, a bill to regulate and fix wages at 
the Portsmouth Shipyard would correct this 
injustice. It was passed without objection 
by the Senate on May 26, 1959. It is essen- 
tially the same as 8S. 2266 which was passed 
by the 85th Congress unanimously, vetoed 
by the President, overridden by the Senate, 
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The radium concentration in the river from and sustained by the House by a narrow 





margin in August of 1958. 

The primary motivation to sustain the 
veto by the House was an Executive order 
by the Secretary of the Navy, inspired by 
the President, to invoke the “public interest 
clause” to meet the objections of the Con- 
gress and the employee organizations at the 
shipyard in Portsmouth. It is our conten- 
tion that the Navy did not act in good faith, 
and only intended to provide the above- 
mentioned motivation. It is a matter of 
public record that at the very next oppor- 
tunity (December 6, 1958) the Navy pro- 
ceeded to increase the disparity which was 
reduced by the Executive order of August 
1958. 

S. 19 and the companion bills in the 
House, which have had bipartisan support, 
are the only alternative to attain fairplay 
and justice. The facts are, we only seek to 
recover procedures arbitrarily taken away. 
The new procedures have placed Portsmouth 
in the unique position of being the only 
major naval installation located outside a 
heavy industrial area. The net result being 
no comparable industry or jobs upon which 
to base a fair wage determination. 

We would also point out that the “im- 
mediate vicinity” concept is not the gospel 
as many would have you believe. As an 
example over 1,600 Navy employees at the 
Portsmouth Shipyard have their wages set 
by means other than immediate vicinity 
surveys. In fact, our complete argument is 
based upon the contention that people 
should be paid for services rendered and 
work performed, rather than be paid differ- 
ent or substandard wages only because the 
area does not contain heavy industry other 
than the Navy installation. 

With these thoughts in mind, we respect- 
fully request and urge you to actively sup- 
port S. 19 and the companion bills in the 
House introduced by Mr. Merrow, Mr. OL- 
Iver, Mr. Bates, and Mr. LANE. 





Résumé of the Program and Addresses 
Delivered on Sudeten German Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, on May 17, 
1959, the Sudeten German expellees 
celebrated their annual Sudeten German 
Day in Vienna, Austria. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a short résumé of the program 
and the messages delivered by Dr. Ing. 
Julius Raab, Austria’s Federal Chancel- 
lor, and Dr. Rudolf Lodgman von Auer, 
president of the Sudeten German As- 
sociation: 

At the season of Pentecost, or Whitsunday, 
Christians whose faith has not yielded to 
the acids of modernity celebrate the descent 
upon the Apostles.of the Holy Spirit. It is 
not by chance that the Sudeten German 
expellees have chosen this sacred feast of 
comfort and reassurance as a time for re- 
union and rededication to a just solution of 
the problems resulting from the loss of their 
homes by Communist brutality and theft. 
~ Convening for the 10th time since they 

were forced. to leave homelands of Bohemia, 
sacevia, and Silesia—known since 1919 as 
Sudetenland—the. expellees met 400,000 
strong to face realistically but without re- 
venge or hatred the problems linked to their 
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return to ancestral farms, trades, and in- 
dustries. Numerically exceeding all former 
rallies, 1959 saw Gednien Germans throng to 
Vienna, pregnant with historic meaning and 
with youthful memories for thousands of 
their members. 

Messages rolled in from high church and 
civil dignitaries. Pope John XXIII wired 
an apostolic blessing; West German Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer sent “hopes that the 
meeting on neutral Austrian soil leads to 
harmony and understanding between Euro- 
pean neighbors.” 

From Members of the U.S. Senate and 
House of Representatives came congratula- 
tory wires and letters. Messages were also 
received from the Steuben Society of Amer- 
ica, patriotic, and anti-Communist organi- 
zations, all expressing solidarity with the 
Sudeten aims and their dedication to self- 
determination and to a future in freedom. 

Key figures in this year’s demonstration 
were President of the Sudeten German As- 
sociation, Dr. Rudolf Lodgman von Auen, 
and Austria’s Federal Chancellor, Dr. Ing. 
Julius Raab, to whom the Sudeten Karl's 
Prize was awarded. The Karl's Prize goes 
annually to a political leader, scientist or 
publicist who has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the idea of a United Europe. 

Addressing as compatriots the 200,000 
Sudetens assembled on Vienna’s spacious 
Heldenplatz (Heroes Square), with its mon- 
uments to Archduke Karl and Prince 
Eugene, Chancellor Raab said: “If I say 
‘compatriots’ to you, there is good reason 
for my so doing. My father, too, was a 
Sudeten German, born in Klein-Mohrau at 
the foot of the Altvater, attended school in 





.Freudenthal and later came to Vienna as 


a young technician to help build the Vienna 
University. 

“The peoples of German ethnic origin 
were driven from their homes whether or 
not they were in sympathy with Hitler's poli- 
cies of terror, even victims of national 
socialism had to go.” 

Praising the willingness of the expellees 
to help rebuild Austria's war-damaged eco- 
nomic structure, Raab emphasized that it 
was the Sudeten group who did most to 
restore normal economic activity. He voiced 
esteem for the Sudetens who, he stressed, 
“have come here with no thought of revenge 
or force. They have founded a new liveli- 
hood and are satisfied, even if their present 
circumstances are much humbler than they 
were before.” 

In expressing thanks for being selected 
as recipient of the Karl’s Prize, Chancellor 
Raab remarked: “The awarding of the Karl's 
Prize might primarily be interpreted as a 
sign of solidarity between our new citizens 
and the native population. Karl IV of the 
House of Luxembourg, elected emperor in 
1347 and crowned in Rome 8 years later, was 
a farsighted realist whose chief focus was 
on the economic development of central 
Europe. He was a promoter of trade and 
industry. With the University of Prague 
he created an intellectual center that shone 
out far beyond the borders of Bohemia and 
we must not forget that the University of 
Prague was the mother university of our 
own Vienna alma mater.” 

Referring to the role of Austria today 
as & small nation at the crossroads between 
two worlds that face each other with great 
distrust and enmity, Dr. Raab added: 
“Historical record will one day refrain from 
entering the expulsion of the Sudeten Ger- 
mans on the page of honor of human culture 
of the 20th century. The expulsions are 
only explainable as due to the internal dis- 
ruption of the war and early postwar years 
that seized the Czech people, otherwise so 
industrious and peaceful.” 

“If one tries to justify the expulsions by 
saying that under Hitler millions lost their 
lives or were brought to disaster, one only de- 
scends to Hitler’s own level * * * Not force, 
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but the desire that man * * * should not be- 
come a machine, should be a human being in 
every possible sense of the word. I know,” 
said Raab in conclusion, “that you have come 
to this demonstration, one with us in these 
sentiments, and I beg you to join us on this 
road toward the well-being of Europe and 
the blessing of mankind.” 

Dr. Rudolf Lodgman von Auen, following 
Dr. Raab to the speaker’s stand, told those 
gathered on the square that a telegram had 
been sent to the Ministers convening in 
Geneva stating that the Sudeten Germans 
expected them to strive toward a just peace 
that would not be based on expulsion and 
expropriation. 

In his address Lodgman stressed: “We have 
not come to Vienna as the Prague Govern- 
ment implied, as revengists and nationalists, 
to infringe on Austrian neutrality and foster 
feelings of hatred and revenge against the 
Czech people. The Sudeten Germans have 
come to Vienna as a national group that has 
abandoned any thought of retaliation and, 
despite the events of 1945-46, desires to hold 
out their hand to reconciliation with the 
Czechs.” 

“Preservation of a great heritage.” “That 
is the motto of the 10th Sudeten German 
Day,” continued the speaker, “and if the 
Sudeten Germans dedicate themselves to his- 
toric solidarity with the peoples of the Dan- 
ubian area and to one folk unity, it is also 
a pledge to a new middie Europe in the spirit 
of mutual respect and self-determination of 
all peoples and national groups in that area. 
It is a day of recollection of the occidental 
supranational concept which old Austria 
represented throughout the 19th and 20th 
eenturies as a spiritual heritage of the Holy 
Roman Empire.” 

“Ever since the Middle Ages the Bohemian 
and Austrian lands were dynastically and 
culturally linked. From 1526 to 1918 the 
homelands of the Sudetens were united with 
the Austria hereditary lands under the scep- 
ter of the Hapsburgs. The Sudeten German 
Day serves also to refresh these facts in 
our memories and in so doing makes the 
occasion a day for the Austrians as well. 

“For the Sudeten people the treaty of St. 
Germain was the beginning of a patch of 
suffering that led them through forced in- 
corporation into the Czech National State 
and to expulsion in 1945-46. It was the 
thorny path which today another national 
group in old Austria, the south Tiroleans, 
are forced to go. 

“Of the Sudeten people, who numbered 
more than 3 million souls in the old home- 
lands, there are 2 million living in the West 
German Federal Republic and Austria today, 
where they have set up an organization 
whose aim is to keep alive the concept of 
homeland. 

“Citizens of these respective countries 
today, the Sudeten Germans have served as 
@ positive element; their presence, that at 
first seemed a burden, has turned into a 
permanent gain.” 

Taking this opportunity to announce his 
retirement from the political field, Lodgman 
von Auen concluded his message with the 
words: “Though we are scattered through- 
out the world, the Sudeten Germans will 
remain united in spirit with Austria.” ‘Turn- 
ing to the youth, to whom he entrusted the 
the struggle for the Sudeten cause, Dr. Lodg- 
man bade them continue the fight for a free 
homeland in a free Europe. 
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What Is the Secret of a Successful Life? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, most of us 
are so busy that we have little opportu- 
nity to stop and contemplate, and take 
inventory of our lives. 

In the rush and confusion of each 
day, there is so little time or opportunity 
to check on ourselves. We are moving 
fast, but in what direction? How will 
we find the real fulfillment that will 
give meaning to our lives? 

There is not one of us who does not 
feel the need of guidelines to keep us 
on the right course. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I bring to your thoughtful considera- 
tion the following advice from the 
August 1959 issue of A Magazet: 


RULEs For SUCCESSFUL LIVING 


When President Garfield was a young man, 
someone placed in his hand one day a slip 
of paper, which he carried with him all his 
life. The paper contained the following 
lines: 


“Make few promises. 

“Always speak the truth. 

“Live within your income. 

“Never speak evil of anyone. 

“Keep good company or none. 

“Never play games of chance. 

“Drink no intoxicating drinks. 

“Good character is above everything else. 

“Keep your own secrets, if you have any. 

“Never borrow, if you can possibly avoid it. 

“Do not marry until you are able to sup- 
port a wife. 

“Keep yourself honest, if you would be 
happy. 

“When you speak to a person, look into 
his eyes. 

“Make no haste to be rich, if you would 
prosper. 

“Save when you are young, to spend when 
you are old. 

“Never run into debt, unless you see a way 
out again. 

“Good company and good conversation are 
the sinews of virtue. 

“Your character cannot be badly hurt 
except by your own acts. 

“If anybody speaks evil of you, let your 
life be so that no one will believe it. 

“Never be idle. If your hands cannot be 
employed usefully, attend to the culture of 
your mind.” 

TRE 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the Concressionat REcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr, Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscri to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 


July 21, 1959 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only’ when the same shall be. accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the: 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrecorp. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
a a (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


PRINTING OF. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNnGREssIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. Si Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 
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Surprising San Angelo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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om OF TEXAS 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
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now haye an aggregate payroll of more than 
@ million dollars annually. 

This leadership is interested in the total 
economy of the area and has sponsored a 
community enthusiasm for development. 
San Angelo College is a typical project. The 
college offers courses, as the need becomes ap- 
parent, for training local people for different 
jobs, Among’ such courses are specialized 
classes in IBM operation, moccasin sewing, 
and other skills and arts needed by local in- 
dustries. 

That area workérs readily learn the skills 


dent, the development of the Western. of industry is attested by the success and 


States has been, and continues to be, one 
of the most exciting aspects of this cen- 
tury. Overnight, cities which scarcely 
were on the map half a century ago, have 
grown to 50,000 or to 100,000 in popu- 
lation. 

An outstanding example of how the 
’ West is realizing its rich and varied po- 
tentials is the city of San Angelo, in 
west Texas. Incorporated in 1903, San 
Angelo has grown to a city of 66,000— 
more than doubling its population since 
1940. The city continues to thrive, and 
its progress is dramatic proof of what 
can be accomplished when men of vision 
set out to overcome the limitations im- 
posed on a region by nature. 

Iask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an 
excellent_article on this west Texas city. 
The article, entitled, “Surprising San 
Angelo,” was written by Lewis Nordyke, 
and was published in Texas Parade mag- 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SURPRISING SAN ANGELO” 
(By Lewis Nordyke) 

San Angelo, which is out in the wide, open 
spaces of developing west Texas, is a sur- 
prising city. The visitor who takes the time 
_ to look around a little can happen upon 
many things he didn’t expect to see. 

As one example, San Angelo’s Central High 
School is one.of the most revolutionary pub- 
lic schools in the Nation. It not only is sig- 
nificant of the trend in education in Ameri- 
ca but it typifies the spirit of solid progress 
in the city. 

The same civic aggressiveness shows in the 
new million-dollar coliseum, with almost un-- 
‘ Mmited parking space which is lighted at 
night. This building would be a credit to 
any city much larger than San Angelo. 

Then there is home-grown industry that 
has been not only to San Angelo 
and Texas but to much of the Nation as well. 
These industries are about as diversified as 


growth of these homegrown industries. Take 
Monarch Tile Manufacturing, Inc., for ex- 
ample. Thirteen years ago a tile contractor 
decided that there should be a change in the 
tile situation—improved tile and a greater 
variety of attractive colors. He started the 
company which today is a multi-million 
dollar “concern and is among the ten largest 
tile producers in the Nation. It does busi- 
ness in 28 States in middle America and has 
warehouses and showrooms in Chicago, 
Denver, Omaha, Albuquerque, Oklahoma 
City, San Antonio, Lubbock, El Paso, Hous- 
ton, Fort Worth, Tucson, Phoenix, and 
Dalas. -Nearly all of these warehouses are 
operated as individual  distributorships 
which use the Monarch name. 

Monarch whipped transportation problems 
by setting up its own trucking system to 
deliver the finished products. 

When Monarch was started, there were no 
trained tile workers in the area. Yet the 
force was recruited from people living in the 
San Angelo region—people who were willing 
and able to be taught. Monarch is a shin- 
ing example of how an industrial concern 
conceived, developed, financed and managed 
locally can succeed in San Angelo, 

Five years ago, a luggage repairman, a 
watchmaker and a dentist decided to go into 
the moccasin-making business. At that 
time, a long drought had hit the ranching 
and farming business and agricultural work- 
ers were having difficulty in finding work. 

«Among them were quite a few Latin-Amer- 
icans. They didn’t know how to make 
moccasins, but they soon learned. Today 
they are prosperous and driving late model 
cars. Alco moccasins are distributed almost 
worldwide. This summer the company will 
make its 9 millionth pair, of washable (even 
in a washing machine) moccasins. The 
company has 300 employees. It has more 
than 19,000 accounts—retailers that buy and 
sell the moccasions. Among these accounts 

_are a few. Indian tribes out West that sew 
@ few beads on footgear and sell them in 
trading posts. 

“Like , Alco makes a good product 
and has had very effective management. It 
has trained a force of expert workers. Alco 
is a remarkable-example of how a worldwide 
industry can flourish in San Angelo, starting 


they can get. At last count there were 87_. from scratch in the short period of 5 years. 


different manufacturing industries in San 
' Angelo and these are listed under 74 different 
classifications, . 

The civic leadership goes all out to help in- 


You’d probably not expect to see it, but 
there is a printing t+ in San Angelo— 
Newsfoto Co.—that is one of the 
Nation's biggest publishers of high school 
and college yearbooks. 

Then there’s the San Angelo Die Casting 
Co. which began after the war with the 

n of casting components 
sheller_ which, in- 


Die Casting Co. moved into many other fields, 
including the manufacture of boat trailers. 
The company now has 67 employees. 

Fitting into this pattern of home-grown 
enterprises are scores of other_operations— 
each an interesting success story in itself. 

Not too many years ago a photographer 
started Wallace Studio specializing in de- 
veloping and retouching portraits. The op- 
eration now keeps up to 110 locally trained 
specialists busy processing film that comes 
in from studios all the way from Maine to 
California and in between. 

San Angelo’s biggest industry was moved 
in. It’s General Telephone of the South- 
west, a subsidiary of General Telephone & 
Electronics Corp., a billion-dollar concern 
which is the second largest telephone com- 
pany in the Nation. The 5-State—Texas, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana—headquarters office is in San 
Angelo, where there are more than 482 em- 
ployees. The company serves 265 exchanges 
in the 5 States. There are more than 
287,000 telephones. 

The headquarters building is an out-of- 
this-world thing, a beautiful structure out 
where there is plenty of parking space. It 
has won high awards for its architecture. 
It is air conditioned. It is a sort of -out- 
door-indoor building. In the center of the 
inside is a garden with ivy and other plants 
growing. This garden is protected by an 
open roof that doesn’t look to be open. But 
when there’s rain, it comes showering down 
in the garden. Employees can sit at their 
desks and have an inside look at what the 
weather is like on the outside. 

General Telephone sets a high standard of 
civic service, lending the know-how and 
energy of its executives f community affairs, 
notably in the areas of industrial and eco- 
nomic development for which San Angelo 
has several effective organizations. 

There is no doubt that quite a few people 
outside Texas, and also many inside the 
State, think of San Angelo as a vigorous out- 
post. of west Texas, a sort of shining me- 
tropolis in a land of sheep and cattle, with 
some oil wells thrown in. This area of 
Texas is often thought of as a place of wide 
and very dry horizons. The surprise is that 
it is growing rapidly-~into the status of a 
land of lakes, a sort of oasis. It already has.. 
Lake Nasworthy, 7 miles to the southwest, 
and Lake North Concho (sometimes called 
San Angelo Reservoir) at the northwest city 
limits. Three Rivers Dam, a firmly au- 
thorized Bureau. of Reclamation project 
figured to cost $32 million will impound a 
still larger lake, Twin Buttes Reservoir, 9 
miles southwest of the city. Land acquisi- 
tion is now underway for the project. The 
three streams to be dammed are the Middle 
Concho, South Concho, and Spring Creek. 
The completion of this project will put San 
Angelo in the enviable position of having 
more than enough water. 

San Angelo has all sorts of water sports 

good fishing in its present lakes and 
fishing in the streams, mainly the 


project is complete, 
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Such an abundant water supply will sup- 
port'a city 4 times as large as the 66,000 
conservatively estimated as San Angelo’s 
population. And it should. For back in 
1940 the Federal nose count showed 25,802 
people. You can’t find anybody in town 
who isn’t convinced the town will grow more 
in the next 18 years than it did during the 
past 18 

A2 interesting population statistic was 
turned up by a survey made'a while back by 
a major oil company. It showed that more 
than 1,000 people living in the San Angelo 
area owned or had under lease more than 
1,000 acres of land each. This land and 
these leases were located in many different 
States. 

Located in Tom Green County, San Angelo 
is 229 miles northwest of Austin, 236 miles 
from Fort Worth, 268 miles from Dallas, 220 
miles from San Antonio, and 451, miles from 
El Paso. It is the center of a vast area of 
western Texas and the gateway to the Big 
Bend country and the Big Bend National 
Park. 

San Angelo was a small, sun-drenched 
ranching town at the start. It was incor- 
porated in 1903. By 1920, it was a town of 
10,000. Since that time, there has been 
considerable oil activity in the region, and 
the San Angelo area has developed into the 
world’s greatest wool-producing territory. 
The main trade area covers 24 counties. 
There are 40 counties within 100 miles of the 
city, and 77 additional counties within 200 
miles. 

From the start, San Angelo was a stable, 
solid town that did things in a substantial 
way. Always it has been a place where ag- 
gressive’men could start little and grow big. 

San Angelo and a very wide area of West 
Texas have been blessed with plenty of elec- 
tric power for all the developments and 
also a power company that has” worked 
diligently in helping take advantage of na- 
tural resources and native opportunity. This 
is West Texas Utilities Co., with general 
headquarters in Abilene. 
$50 million expansion program, which will 
greatly increase its generating capacity and 
its transmission system. WTUC anticipates 
a 50-percent increase in demand for power 
by 1965, only 6 short years away, and it has 
made firm plans to meet this demand. 
WTUC serves an expanding area in the cen- 
ter of the Southwest. This area ig in about 
the middle of a six-State region—Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Arizona. 

Not only is WTUC expanding and keep- 
fing ahead of Gemand, it is promoting its 
area by telling the world that here is a 
region with a vast potential that is develop- 
ing at a rapid clip but on solid ground and 
minus the elements of stampede or wild- 
haired boom. 

San Angelo and area have the main essen- 
tials for industry—good plant sites, plenty of 
waver, adequate power, and an unlimited 
supply of cheaply priced natural gas. Lone 
Star Gas serves the city. There is adequate 
transportation, too. It is on the main line 
of the Panhandle and Santa Fe Railroad 
and the main branch of the Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe. Headquarters for Sunset 
Motor Freight lines, State’s third largest 
motor carrier, and served by four other lines, 
San Angelo has exceptionally fine motor 
freight service. The city is served by two 
scheduled airlines—Continental, which re- 
cently inaugurated jetliner service through 
the city, and Trans-Texas. US. Highways 
67 ee eee, 
87, and 277, and State Highway 208 give San 
Angelo an excellent modern ue network in 
ail directions. 

military installations over the 
country, U.S. Air Force Security Service 
Command selected Goodfellow Air Force Base 
as a training center for its personnel. Good- 


Today, it ig in a’ 
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fellow'is more than a multimillion dollar an-- 


nual payroll for San Angelo. It is a part 
of the community, its personnel taking ac- 
tive part in civic and cultural affairs. There 
is a cordial tionship between the civilian 
and thé military at San Angelo that is rarely 
matched anywhere else in the country. 

When you get right down to the nub of 
things, San oo is a good place to live. 
The climate is mild and so healthful that 
the State has located its major tuberculosis 
sanitoriums in the immediate vicinity. The 
climate is also the basis of a growing colony 
of retired people. At Baptist Memorial Hos- 
pital is the only geriatric center of its kind 
in Texas—a part of a planned civic effort to 
broaden the city’s appeal to senior citizens. 

For the younger citizens San Angelo has a 
school system that can’t be beat from the 
first reader through junior college. San 
Angelo College is*‘one of the State’s leading 
junior institutions of learning and is geared 
to the specialized needs of the community. 
Then, of course, there is Central High School, 
subject of a full length article in last month's 
Texas Parade. The first ageless, campus type 
high school in America, Central High not 
only inspires students with a desire to learn, 
but it is a revealing example of the city’s 
spirit of progress and the practice of doing 
things big, and with commonsensical 
thoroughness. 

San Angelo is a city of churches and of 
comfortable homes. The residential sections 
are beautiful and well-kept. There’s plenty 
of evidence of pride in the homes of this city. 

The city has four hospitals and clinics 
with 392 beds, making San Angelo a medical 
center for a large area. There are a city- 
county health department, a city-county 
welfare department, and the county heart 
clinic. The clinic is supported by the com- 
munity chest and memorial gifts. 

In addition to its lakes, San Angelo, and 
the county, has a world of parks, swimming 
facilities, golf courses, tennis courts, an ac- 
tive YMCA of around 4,000 members, five 
fiying clubs open to the public. 

There's some good hunting in the region— 
deer, turkey, mourning dove, ducks, blue and 
bobwhite quail, squirrel, rabbit, javelina. 
Spectator sports include baseball, high school 


and college football and rodeo. The Fat _ 


Stock Show and Rodeo, which are held each 
March, are outstanding events. They are 
held at the fairgrounds and in the nearby 
coliseum. The new coliseum is equipped for 
indoor rodeo and for shows, concerts, con- 
ventions and other events. 

Also in March the annual San Angelo 
Relays are held, featuring performances of 
outstanding athletes from eight colleges and 
universities, most of them being members 
of the Southwest Conference. 

In August comes one of the big celebra- 
tions’ of the year. It’s the National Miss 
Wool Pageant, a week-long show giving 


tribute to the area’s wool and mohair in- ‘ 


dustry which, until a decade or so ago, was 
about the sole basis for San Angelo’s econ- 
omy. A feature of the pageant is the selec- 
tion and coronation of “Miss Wool of Amer- 
ica.” Beautiful girls from all over the Na- 
tion are sent to San Angelo to enter the con- 
test for this title which the lucky winner 
holds for a year. 

San ‘Angel College sponsors an entertain- 
ment series—six performances a year, bring- 
ing widely-known performers to the) city. 
These events have brought to thé city 
Charlies Laughton, Van Cliburn, Montavani, 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, shows 


each season—with local and area talent. 


July 22 


The Old Fort Concho Museum is one of 
the most engaging places in west Texas. It 
is at Old Fort Concho, an army post of ages 
ago that has been restored. Fort Concho 
was established in 1867 to protect the set- 
tlements from hostile Indians. This was in 
the period of uncertainty and general frus- 
tration just after the Civil War. The fort 
was a mi outpost until 1889. By that 
time, the Indians were no longer a menace 
and democratic government had returned to 
Texas. On a June day in 1889, the garrison 
flag at Concho was hauled down and the last 
of the troops marched away, singing “The 
Girl I Left Behind Me.” The preservation 
of existing buildings and the restoration of 
others was started in 1930. 

The Concho country is rich in. history, 
other than military. It was long on the cow 
country frontier, a land of carefree cowboys, 
outlaws, and rustlers. It is doubtful wheth- 
er any other part of the Southwest has a 
more colorful history than the Concho coun- 
try, a region of cattle, sheep, goats, farming, 
oil developments, and now industrial ex- 
pansion. 

For many years San Angelé has had in- 
dustrial enterprises—oil servicing companies, 
shoe and women’s clothing manufacturing, 
and others. In recent times, it has added 
many, including quite a boat industry and 
a Goodyear Co. tire-testing station. Good- 
year, which has been in the city since 1941, 
has more than 100 employees. Among other 
facilities is a new 5-mile circle on which tires 
are tested on cars. This circle is so precisely 
engineered that a driver may take his hands 
off the wheel at 100 miles an hour and the 
vehicle will go around the circle without a 
bobble. The circle was built by a local 
contractor employing local people—even to 
the manufacture of some’special equipment 
needed to build and maintain the facility. 

San Angelo has a great variety of indus- 
tries that employ from 50 to 100 persons. 
The city has always had plenty of good, 
dependable labor. One executive told me 
that one superior quality of the labor is 
the fact that the workers are on the company 
team. These, in the main, are first-genera- 
tion industrial workers. San Angelo has had 
excellent labor relations and also good racial 
relations. 


The people of San Angelo want industry; 
they cooperate with it. The city and county 
governments are highly favorable to iridustry. 

This city, which is in easy reach-of vast 
consumer markets, is in a developing area, 
with plenty of room to expand. The city has 
exceptionally strong banks, which are. in- 
terested in bringing in industry—either the 
homegrown sort that has been so successful 
or enterprises from afar. 

San Angelo is more given to doing things 
than to boasting. And there’s no telling 
what may happen in the near future in this 
surprising city. de 


Americanism in Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
nee of the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “Americanism | in Danger,” written 
by Tom Q. Ellis, and published in the 
Jackson (Miss.) Daily News of July om , 
1959, Adjacent to the editorial is a 


* 











1959 
editor’s note relating to Mr. Ellis, who 
is one. of the great citizens of Mississippi. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
and editor’s note were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMERICANISM IN DANGER 
(By Tom Q. Ellis) 

Pure and undefiled Americanism for which 
our forebears fought, bled, and died is today 
under serious and dangerous attack; not only 
from without but tragically and dangerously 
from within. It results from long-range, 
boastful plans formulated by communism 
more than 30 years ago. Swept along with 
its ever rising tides are multitudes of other- 
wise good Americans who under the"misno- 
mer of tolerance or liberalism are aiding and 
abetting the Godless, hell-born objective. 

The Scottish Rite, the York Rite, and the 
Shrine are of common parentage, viz: the 
Blue Lodge, whence come their philosophy, 
their humanitarian ministry, their faculty 
for leadership, and their inspiration. Friend- 
ly rivalry is healthful and much to be de- 
sired. But misguided, overly enthusiastic 
brethren sometimes render hurtful disservice 
to the entire Masonic structure by over- 
stepping the bounds of friendly rivairy and 
by overlooking the human imperfections of 
their favorite Masonic body, while holding 
up to ridicule and sarcasm the imperfec- 
tions of another segment. United we stand 
because united we must stand in order to 
defeat the dangerous enemy who has gained 
such a foothold in our very midst. 

The time is here for real Masons to avoid 
any semblance of hiding behind ‘the cloak 
of refusing to, engage in controversial mat- 
ters. 

Saving our America is not a controversial 
matter among real Masons and other good 
Americans. 

It is time for us to stand up and be 
counted. A political court (and that is be- 
ing kind to them) is freeing rapists, murder- 
ers, and Communists with alarming regular- 
ity. At the last count they have freed some 


59 known Communists who were jailed for_ 


plotting the overthrow of our Government by 
force and violence. They have nullified sub- 
versive control laws of 41 States and they 
have nullified State laws and bar association 
regulations as to Communists. They have 
told State and city governments that a 
teacher in our schools, or a prospective 
teacher, cannot be questioned as to his or 
her associations with the Communist Party. 

We Masons make no public boasts, but 
unquestionable records disclose that the 
Boston Tea Party had its inception in a” 
lodge room in Boston. We know that George 


Washington was master of his lodge when — 


sworn in as our first President; that the 
oath was administered by Chancellor Liv- 
ingston who at the time was grand master 
of New York, and the Bible used was taken 
from a Masonic altar. We know that Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Paul Revere, and other lead- 
ers of their day were past grand masters. 
We also know that other leading Masons 
of that day were dominant figures in fram- 
ing and signing our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and writing our great Constitution 


Yes, the time is here for all good Masons, 
Scottish Rite, York Rite, and Shriners to 
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pyramids of Egypt will sink beneath the 
sands of the desert; all the great master- 
of human genius that adorn the art 
galleries of the world will fade beneath the 
still lapse of time; structures of steel and 
kiss the skies in lofty grandeur 

be leveled in the dust. But the eternal 
truths and principles for which all good 
Masons and all other Americans must 
will be shedding forth their glorious 

light when stars and’sun are sunk in night. 

Eprror’s Nore.—Mr.- Ellis is a past grand 
master of Mississippi F. & AM.; is a past 
grand presiding officer of every other York 
Rite statewide body in Mississippi; past 
grand patron, Order Eastern Star in Misvis- 
sippi; a Scottish Rite K.C.C.H.; and in 1957 
finished a 3-year term as general grand high 
priest of General Grand Chapter, Royal Arch 

worldwide organization and the 
largest Masonic organization in the world, 
under one head. 

(It has been stated many times that he 
has been accorded more Masonic honors than 
has any other man in the entire written his- 
tory of Freemasonry. 

(By invitation he has spoken before fra- 
ternal, civic, school, and other organized 
groups in practically every State in the Union 
and is said to be known personally by more 
people than any other living man. He 
humbly states that because of these things 
he feels a responsibility in speaking up in 
what he considers a serious crisis, for what- 
ever of good his influence may mean. 

(The above article was approved and sent 
out by the-governing body of the Shrine 
(imperial council) to its 166 Shrine temples, 
Ttepresenting. approximately 900,000 Shriners 
in North America. “By this means he hopes 
it will seep down to the 5 million Masons in 
America, and there are already convincing 
instances that it is doing just that. Me- 
dina Shrine Temple in Chicago, the third 
largest temple in America, with about 23,000 
Shriners, publishes a monthly magazine 
that goes out toallitsmembers. This article 
was featured in their recent July issue. A 
Shrine temple in Oklahoma City, Okla., has 


made & recording of the article for broad- - 


purposes. 

(He states that Freemasonry, being a hu- 
man organization, there is a small percent- 
age who will take issue with him and per- 
haps attenipt feprisals in some form, but he 
is doing his duty as the sees it, let the chips 
fall wheré. they may.) 





The Corpus Christi School Board Moves 
Zo Help Its Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘\ OF 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


* OF TEXAS : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Corpus Christi, Tex., School Board 
announced a system which 
would provide a $100-a-year pay increase 
for teachers. This raise would be linked 
with a program for helping teachers to 
keep abreast. of the latest advancements 
in their field. 





fields, unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 


_ of the Recorp an editorial from the Cor- 
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pus Christi Caller for Thursday, June 11, 
1959, entitled “Teacher Training-Pay 
Hike Is Move in Right Direction.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TEACHER TRAINING-Pay Hrxe Is Move In 
Ricut DirscTion 


We agree with Walter Lippmann, who said 
a few days ago that no one is really serious 
about improving education who is not willing 
to think about raising more money. 

At the same time, however, we believe, as 
the Corpus Christi School Board evidently 
does, that more money is by no means the 
whole answer. Not only must teachers’ sala- 
ries be increased to attract the best minds 
into teaching, but an effort must also be 
made to upgrade present teaching staffs. In 
other words, a well-administered school sys- 
tem today stimulates its teachers to stay up 
with new developments in their profession, 
to keep abreast of new fields of learning, to 
fill in gaps in their own education, and con- 
tinually to improve themselves. 

The Corpus Christi system seems to be 
moving in this direction with the announce- 
ment that $100-a-year increases for teachers 
will be linked to a new program of teacher 
training. This will involve a week of training 
before the opening of school each fall, plus a 
series of half-day sessions during the school 
year. 

Guest speakers will address the teachers on 
various phases of education, and small groups 
with common interests and problems will 
meet for specialized work. 

Neither the $100 raise nor the expanded in- 
service training program is going to show 
immediate or dramatic results. But both are 
sound moves in the general direction of 
better instruction. 





Voluntary Support of U.S. Educational 
Institutions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today the 


Nation still faces a multitude of unre- 
solved problems in the field of educa- 


‘tion. Across the country there is a real 


need for more and more classrooms; a 
larger number of teachers with better 
pay scales; more adequate laboratory fa- 
cilities and equipment; and other efforts 
to strengthen the overall educational 
program. 

Currently the big question, of course, 
is just where the major responsibility 
for education lies—that is, at the local, 
State, or national level. 

Traditionally, education has been— 
and rightly so, I believe—the major re- 
sponsibility of the State and local com- 
munity. In the space age, however, we 
now find that not only domestic progress, 
but also national defense, may well de- 
pend upon the adequacy of our educa- 
tional system, particularly in terms of 
its ability to train and turn out highly 
qualified scientists, engineers, and other 
technologists to create and operate the 
complex armaments of the nuclear- 
space age. 


> 
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While defense is important, we also 
need to educate a sufficient number of 
individuals in industry, agriculture, the 
biological and natural sciences, the pro- 
fessions, arts, and other fields, to pro- 
mote domestic progress. 


Despite the national scope of these. 


challenges, it is, nevertheless, extremely 

important to assure that control of the 

educational program is maintained in 
the hands of the State and local com- 
munities. 

We recall that hearings have been held 
in both the House and Senate commit- 
tees on measures to provide additional 
Federal aid for schools, teachers, stu- 
dents, and other purposes. 

As Congress faces the task of deter- 
mining just how large a role Uncle Sam 
can and should play in the educational 
picture, I welcome this opportunity to 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
the increasingly important contributions 
which private individuals and corpora- 
tions are making to our educational sys- 
tem. In the last 15 years, for example, 
voluntary support for higher institutions 
of learning has doubled. 

The July 17 edition of the La Crosse 
Tribune carried a splendid editorial on 
the increased amount of private contri- 
butions to colleges and universities. Re- 
fiecting the type of educational con- 
sciousness I believe we need to a greater 
degree in this country, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

VOLUNTARY. Support or U.S. EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS DOUBLES IN Last 15 YEARS 
Americans are believers in education, They 

reveal this in continuing to vote large bond 

issues for schools and in taxing themselves 
increasing amounts to provide good teachers 
and equipment. 

They go further than that. 

An interesting phenomenon of our times 
is the large amount of money given to col- 
leges and universities by individuals and 
corporations. 

What's more, these contributions are in~ 
creasing. 

In the last 15 years voluntary support for 
institutions of higher learning have doubled. 
At present 11.5 percent of the cost of higher 
education comes from private sources as 
against 5.8 percent 15 years ago. 

With the cost of operating schools greatly 
increased, this means that voluntary sup- 
port has multiplied more than seven times 
in this period. 

In 1957-58 private gifts and grants for 


plant expansion were one-fourth of the total_ 


_ @f $700 million received for this purpose 
from all sources. 

Private gifts are almost wholly responsi- 
ble for the huge endowments of many of 
America’s colleges and universities. Endow- 
ment principal, now totaling more than $4 
dillioh, is more than $1 billion above the 
1958 figure. 

That these private contributions have con- 
tinued to increase is evidence that business 
and industry, from which most of the con- 
tributions come, realize that only as our 
education system progresses cat our se 
meet the challenges before it. 

Frank W. Abrams, former chairman of the 
board of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey and 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education, says 
that “only as each of us individually con- 
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tributes to the support of education will he 
get the kind of educational system we need.” 

Abrams that every American has a 
stake in the future of our country. Whether 
or not that future is one we all desire will 
depend on how well we educate our youth. 

“And he said to them, ‘Why are you afraid, 
O men of little faith?’ Then he rose and re- 
buked the winds and the sea; and there was 
& great calm.” (Matthew 8: 26.) 


Our National Parks in the Year 2000— 
The Dilemma of 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
perhaps one of the most compelling argu- 
ments for the preservation of America’s 
many scenic areas of esthetic and recre- 
ational value for the use of future gen- 
erations has been forcefully put forward 
by Marion Clawson in an article appear- 
ing in the July issue of the colorful and 
informative National Parks magazine, 
“Our National Parks in the Year 2000.” 
Working with the conservative estimate 
that visits to the national parks of the 
Nation will continue to multiply at just 
the percentage increase they have in the 
past 40 years, Clawson projects a fright- 
ening picture of 60 times the number of 
visits now made yearly. to these parks, 
or 1% billion visits. 

Compound the number of cars on 
every crowded highway into a national 
park on a holiday weekend, the amount 
of trash and litter to be found at camp- 
sites in our national parks today, the 
number of people per square foot of sand 
on every\national seashore area this 
summer 60, and you will begin to get 
a grap picture of just how serious 
a problem this need for new recreational 
areas and improved facilities in the pres- 
ent areas will become. 

As Mr. Clawson points out, it is often 
characteristic of Americans ‘and their 
leaders to “cross bridges when they come 
to them,” to just wait to deal with a 
problem until it becomes a problem, 
oftentimes an insoluble one. It is in- 
cumbent upon us to do something about 
this situation now, before it becomes in- 
soluble, and it is here that Mr. Clawson’s 
article has special significance. His 
ideas on the.solution of the national 
park dilemma grow from a reajm of 
experience in the field; one of them is 
the increasing preservation of our scenic 
and wilderness areas as national parks, 
and it is here that I and many of my 
colleagues have endeavored to help the 
situation. He offers, however, several 
other ideas well worth the consideration 

ody. At the last session of Con- 
gress, the National Outdoor Recreation 
ae ‘Review Commission was 
ormed to consider remedies such as 
these to this serious problem. As a mem- 
ber of that Commission, I-am happy to 
report that progress is being made, 
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along many of the same lines he recom- 
miends. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the National 
Parks magazine, July 1959, by Marion 
Clawson, entitled “Our National Parks 
in the Year 2000,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Our NATIONAL PARKS IN THE YEAR 2000 
(By Marion Clawson) 

What will our national parks be like by the 
year 2000? Will they then still resemble 
the great areas of unspoiled nature that they 
were when white man first saw them, or will 
they have begun to look like Coney Island on 
a hot summer Sunday? Will historians 200 
years from>-now consider the national park 
movement to be as anachronistic as Don 
Quixote’s attempt to revive knight-errantry? 

I hasten to add, I do not expect to see the 
year 2000; my life expectancy is more like 
1980. But I am interested in the national 
parks for my children and grandchildren, 
and I will want to enjoy the parks for the 
next two or three decades, vo what will 
there be to enjoy? 


SOCIETY OF 2000 


First of all, let us try to visualize the 
society that the United States will have be- 
come by the year 2000. There may be, in 
the interim, a large-scale hydrogen bomb 
war, in which case there may be few, people 
left to enjoy the parks or, in fact, anything 
else. But ruling this out as incomprehens- 
ible, if not impossible, let us try to picture 
what our society will be if it continues to 
evolve along the lines of the past two cen- 
turies or so. 

By 2000, there will be many more people in 
the United States. Noone knows how many 
there will be, of course, but the best in- 
formed guesses now run somewhere around 
300 to 325 million people by 2000, compared 
with about 175 million now. Not quite twice: 
as many as now, but nearly. 

If our economy continues to advance in 

the same directions and with something like 
the same speed as in the past, by 2000 we will 
have twice as high income per person, in 
real terms, as we have today. With individ- 
ual incomes of about $3,600 and family in- 
comes averaging nearly $15,000, trips to na- 
tional parks will surely be far easier to 
manage then, than they are today. 
* In 2000, the average person will have far 
more leisure than now. The average work- 
week has dropped from 70 hours in 1850 to 
40 hours today; and by 2000 it may well be 
down to 28 hours or less. The past reduc- 
tion in the average workweek has come about 
from fewer working hours per working day, 
fewer working days per week, and longer paid 
vacations. All three types of reductions in 
working time will occur in the future. It 
will be the increase in length of paid vaca- 
tion that will have the greatest impact on 
the national parks, for most people live 
where a longish vacation trip is paneeeery in 
order to visit a national park. * 

The American people today are the most 
mobile the world has ever known, On the 
average, we travel more than 5,000 miles 
each year. Much of this is to and from 
work, or to the grocery store, but much of it 
is also vacation travel: There is every pros- 
pect that we shall travel much more in 2000 
than now, maybe twice as many miles per 
person annually. The superhighways will 
make long distance auto travel quicker and 
easier.. Travel by plane and then by rented 
car will become increasingly common, mak- 
ing possible a visit to a distant national 
park over the longer weekend or the shorter 
vacation, or visits to several national parks 
during the summer oo . 
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-Perhaps more important than the in- 
creased physical mobility of the average per- 
son in 2000 will be his increased psychologi- 
cal mobility. Today young people typically 
go away from home for college, serve in the 
military forces all over the Nation and the 
world, take jobs in different towns from 
those in which they grew up, and move where 
the best job opportunities beckon. In this, 
they differ greatly from their fathers, and 
still more from their grandfathers. But, in 
the: future the typical person will be still 
more mobile. Because he will move to find 
good living, industries will increasingly_tend 
to locate where life is most pleasant. People 
will move freely at different periods in their 
lives to find the best job, the most enjoyable 
living. And a location where visits to na- 
tional parks will be relatively easy will surely 
attract some people. 

Every major social and economic trend 
points toward enormously greater use of the 
national parks in. the future; no major trend 
points toward less use. 


HOW MUCH USAGE OF NATIONAL PARKS IN 2000? 


If we try to accommodate all the people 
who want.to visit the national parks in the 
future, how many will there be? The only 
real guide to the future is the past; let us 
look again carefully at the past record of the 
national parks. 

Everyone knows that the use of the na- 
tional parks has increased in the past, but 
I venture to assert that very few persons 


realize just how much and in what ways that. 


increase in use has occurred. Each year, or 
nearly every year, the number of visits has 
increased over the past year. Only the war 
years, from 1942 through 1945, when gaso- 
line was rationed and other travel restric- 
tions were in force, are a major exception. 
In those years, travel to the parks fell to 
one-third the prewar level. But travel to 
the national parks has been almost depres- 
sion proof. In years of business recession, 
travel did not increase normally, but only in 
1930’ and in 1931 was it less than in the pre- 
vious year: Back in the 1920’s total visits 
to the national parks increased mostly by 
100,000 to 300,000 from 1 year to the next. 

By the 1930's, the typical increase from year 
to.year was from one-half to 1 million; by the 
late 1940’s and the 1950's, from 1 to 2 million. 
The increases, from year to year, in other 
words, have been getting larger. 

In fact, there is good evidence that the 
year-to-year increases in use of the na- 
tional parks have been constant on a per- 
centage basis. To those of you who are 
engineers or mathematicians, the total visits 
to the national parks have increased reg- 
ularly when plotted on semilog paper. The 
rate of increase has been very close to 10 per- 
cent annually, leaving out the war years. 
The more people who come to the national 
parks, the greater the increase in numbers 
who will come next year. Growth feeds upon 
itself, it seems. I should add, visits to the 
national forests, to State parks, to Federal 
wildlife refuges, to TVA reservoirs, to Corps 

~of Engineer reservoirs, and other forms of 
outdoor recreation all exhibit the same per- 
centage increase relationship. For some, the 
actual percentage is higher than for national 
parks; for others, lower. But all grow on 
relatively equal percentage bases, not by 
equal numbers from year to year. 

Let us look at this same relationship in 
another way: 1916 is as far in the past, meas- 
ured from 1958, as 2000 is in the future—42 
years in each case. In 1916, total visits to 
the national park system were less than 400,- 
000; the final figures for 1958 fun more than 
58 million, or roughly 150 times the figure 
of 1916. 

Now, I freely grant that the national park 
system in 1958 is a far different thing than 
it was in 1916. Then, national parks ac- 
counted for almost all the use, with only a 
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little to national monuments; now, national 
parks less than half of the total for the 
whole system, with national monuments, his- 
torical areas, recreational areas, parkways, 
and others accounting for more than half the 
total. But usage of the national parks alone 
has risen roughly 60 times during these 42 
years. 

It is also true that we have more national 
parks today than we had in 1916. But 
of the older national parks—those estaD- 
lished by 1910 or earlier—has risen almost 
25 times since 1916. Moreover, had the areas 
recently added to national parks been within 
the system in 1916, their use in the early 
years would have been very low. Had the 
park system included all its present parks in 
1916, the actual increase in use would not 
have been 80 very different from that which 
has occurred with the expansion of the sys- 
tem. Or, to look at it differently, had no 
parks been added since 1916, how much 
might usage of the older parks have in- 
creased—as Much as usage of the expanded 
system? That is to some extent, one na- 
tional park is a substitute for another, and 
had new ones not. been added, usage of the 
old ones would have increased even more 
than it did. 

Suppose you merely say the next 42 years 
will repeat the experience of the past 42 
years. Then visits to the national parks 
alone. will rise 60 times—from their present 
level of about 21 million visits to a total of 
about 114 billion visits. “Impossible,” you 
say. But how many people in 1916 ever ex- 
pected 21 million visits to the parks alone 
by 1958? A simple, unmodified extension of 
past trends in park usage leads to what now 
seem like impossible numbers. But, we must 
admit, all the forces of the past which led to 
increased use of the national parks—more 
people, higher incomes, more leisure, more 
travel, better roads, and the like—seem likely 
to continue upward in the future, and at a 
rate not much less than in the past. 

At some point, increases in usage of the 
national parks will almost surely slow down. 
But when, and to what degree? It would 
help some if we knew how many different 
people the total visits of the past repre- 
sented. Do the 21 million visits of the pres- 
ent mean 5, 10, or some other millions of 
different individuals? We can be fairly sure 
they do not represent 21-million different 
people, because the same person is counted 
more than once as he visits more than one 
area or the same area at different times. 
Twenty-one million visits for 175 million 
people is about one-eighth visit per average 
person, in 1958; 1% billion visits for 310 mil- 
lion. people in. 2000 means about 4 visits 
per average person. How many people will 
visit four different national parks each year, 
or the same national park four times? Since 
some people will not be interested at all, even 
if by then incomes permitted everyone to 
come, others would have to visit six, eight, 
or more parks each year. Surely there is 
some point of satiety for national parks, even 
for the most’ confirmed lovers of the parks 
and even if incomes are ample. But at what 
level? Will the visits to the national parks by 
2000 be 300, 500, or more millions? 

WHAT HAPPENS TO THE PARKS? 


If we should get anything like the énor- 


major feat. Where there are roads today, 
there will have to bé superhighways then. 
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drop of a major hurricane storm. If we are 
ta get 300, 500 or more million visits into 
the parks, then we must have many, many, 
fast, wide highways into and through every 
national park. Remember, every one whe 
goes in must also come out. 

Anything like this volume of visits will 
create a terrific demand for opening up the 
back country of each park. There is some 
limit to how many people can be concen- 
trated in small areas, no matter how skill- 
fully they are managed and how fast they 
are hurried through. It is difficult for me 
to visualize how 20 times as many people 
as now can be crowtied into the floor of 
Yosemite; or around Old Faithful or at 
Canyon Rim in Yellowstone, or at South 
Rim in Grand Canyon, to mention a few 
of, the most heavily used areas today. (As 
a matter of fact, since 1916 usage of these 
popular parks has increased, not by,20 times, 
but by 30 and 40 times:) 

Anything like this volume of visits will 
unavoidably cause substantial physical de- 
struction. Mere walking, |and a place to 
walk, and to park, will have a major impact. 
If areas are paved, this destroys what was 
there originally; if they are not paved, then 
the human foot may destroy it anyway. 

But far more serious than the physical 
destruction will be the change in the charac- 
ter of the park areas, if people crowd into 
them on anything like the scale suggested. 
Peace and quiet will have vanished. The 
natural scene will have become a human 
scene. Some may argue that the resulting 
experience will be as meaningful for those 
who partake of it as is the present or an 
earlier scene; I disagree, but in any case, no 
one can deny that it will be different. 

I need not pursue further this matter of 
what the national parks would resemble were 
there to be 15, 25, or 50 times more visits 
than now. Anyohe who knows the parks 
now, and who has seen crowds anywhere, 
can let his imagination supply the details. 
Of course, long before conditions get as bad 
as I have pictured, many people might rebel 
and refuse longer to come to the national 
parks. 

WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT? 


All of the foregoing is based upon the as~- 
sumption that we try to accommodate every- 
one who seeks to use the national parks. The 
picture is, for me at least, very gloomy. But 
what can we do about it? Are there alterna- 
tives? Might we in fact seek to keep the 
usage of national parks to some reasonable 
level—reasonable, not only in view of the 
physical limitations of the parks, but reason- 
able to preserve the emotional and psychic 
quélities of the parks? Is there any way use 
could be limited that is compatible with our 
democratic society? These are, after all, 
public lands; everyone owns a share in them, 
has a right to use them. How can we deny 
anyone that right? These are questions we 
must face frankly; moreover, I think we must 
face them now, while park usage is clearly 
within reasonable limits, not after it gets to 
impossible acuteness. 

As I see it, action to preserve our national 
parks in perpetuity must proceed on three 
levels. The first two could be done inde~- 
pendently, or together; the last, I would ar- 
gue, is reasonable only to the extent the first 
two are carried out. Let us look at these 
three possible lines of action. 

First, there needs to be ample opportunity 
for outdoor recreation in places other than 
the national parks, The many more people 
of the future, with their higher income, more 
leisure, and more travel, will demand vastly 
more outdoor recreation than today. To the 
extent areas other than the national parks 
are not available, then some of this pressure 
for outdoor recreation will find an outiet in 
the parks; to the extent that other areas are 
fully available, some of the pressure on the 
parks will be siphoned off. 
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Ideally, there should be ample outdoor rec- 
reation opportunity reasonably close to ev- 
eryone. If there were good parks for outings 
within an hour’s drive, or closer, of nearly 
everyone, many people would not care to go 
further, no matter how much more outstand- 
ing the more distant areas were. These more 
localized outdoor recreation areas might be 
State parks or private recreation areas. In 
some regions, some of the national forest 
areas would serve the same purpose. Some 
national forest lands, of course, closely re- 
semble national parks, and the problems are 
very similar. 

Physically, there are many sites well adapt- 
ed to good, but not superior, outdoor recre- 
ation use. Rolling hills, especially if tree 
covered, with intermingled lakes, may be less 
inspirational than the Grand Tetons, but 
they will satisfy many users, at least for most 
of the time. The lakes can be artificial. Rel- 
atively low-grade farm and forest land can 
be converted into quite respectable park 
areas, given a little work and time. 

During this past summer, my family and 
I drove to California and back, camping 
out nearly all the way, mostly at State 
parks. We camped in western Pennsyl- 
vania, eastern Indiana, central Ohio, south- 
ern Wisconsin, eastern Iowa, western Kan- 
sas, western Nebraska, and many other 
places. We had done the same thing in 
1956, camping in still other States. We 
are much impressed with some of the State 
parks, not only for use such as we made, 
but as Iecal recreation grounds for nearby 
people. Important as the present parks are, 
they are wholly inadequate to met the pros- 
pective demands of the future. But I have 
seen literally hundreds of sites, as I have 
driven and flown across the country, where 
equally good additional parks could be 
made. I am sure there must be thousands 
of such sites. 

Where will the money come from to build 
the necessary State parks, private recrea- 
tion areas, and other alternatives to na- 
tional parks? Who is going to pay for them, 
and how? If built, would they actually 
serve the purpose of relieving the pressure 
on the national parks? I do not have a 
full answer to these questions, and it would 
take more space than is here available to 
lay out adequately such ideas as I do have. 
But I would like to suggest that those 
whose primary interest is in the national 
parks must begin to think about the whole 
recreation system of the United States in 
mere self-defense if nothing else. As a 
Nation, we are and will be wealthy enough 
to afford the needed areas. I think we can 
devise mechanisms for channeling our 
wealth into this usage. Maybe grants-in- 
aid from Federal to State Governments, and 
from the latter to local governments or to 
private landowners, is part of the answer. 
Maybe we must reconsider our past atti- 
tudes toward entrance fees or use charges 
as @ source of revenue. While no one would 
argue that a manmade local park fully 
substitutes for the best national park, any 
more than beans are a full substitute for 
steak, yet I am convinced that the first step 
in protecting the national parks from over- 
use is the provision of alternatives. 

The second major line of attack is, I 
thinx, to pitch the programs of the national 
parks a little differently. Instead of urging 
people to come, let us urge them to stay, 
once they come—not to make the national 

park @ summer vacation resort, but to stay 
for more than the few hours it takes to drive 
through. Let us try to make the visit of the 
typical citizen a little richer, with more 
emotional and intellectual depth. I fear 
that many visitors to many national parks 
now regard them as little more than glori- 
fied parkways—see what you can from the 
car, park and look briefly at some of the 
best sites, but go on quickly, Some, I realize 
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do far more than*this now, and some are 
not interested in doing much more, no mat- 
ter how you try to help them. But I think 
we could, if we tried hard, Sener 
change the nature of the typical visit to 
national parks. Of course, this would cost 
money, for naturalist and other specialist 
services, and in other ways,*but the costs 
would not be great in terms of results. 

I think we need a new attitude regarding 
twavel toward, in, and beyond the national 
parks. We have tried so hard to make the 
roads good, safe, and quick. The safe part 
no one will disagree with. The quick part 
many wonder about. This matter of road 
policy in national parks in one with many 
angles—one that has concerned the readers 
of this magazine greatly. I will not attempt 
to go into it, except to say that I think a 
look really well into the future provides 
new perspective. In encouraging people to 
stay, we would, I think, be discouraging other 
people from merely traveling through. 

My third general line of attack is more 
direct, more positive, and, I am sure, will be 
less generally accepted, at least now. I 
would initiate direct measures to reduce the 
casual visits to national parks, while at the 
Same time trying to avoid hurting too much 
the really serious visitor. The first measure 
I would suggest is to raise entrance fees to 
national parks sharply—to something in the 
order of $25 where they are now $3, for in- 
stance. I think this would sharply dis- 
courage the family that merely wanted to 
drive through and to look a little. I know 
that many persons will immediately say, we 
do not want to discourage the people who 
really appreciate the parks but cannot 
afford them it you put a stiff entrance fee on. 
But how many really poor people now can 
visit national parks? Of all the studies of 
national parks visitors I have seen, the lowest 
average cost of a trip which included a visit 
to a national park was $125; for Grand 
Canyon, it was over $500. Visiting a na- 
tional park means owning a car these days, 
usually means a paid vacation, and neces- 
sarily means an-ability to spend something 
on recreation. A $25 entrance fee would 
only mean raising the cost of the trip by 5 to 
10°-percent, in most cases—hardly a critical 
margin. As it is now, a family can get into 
any national park cheaper than they can 
visit a movie. 

This matter of proper entrance fees, and 
what one would do with the money so col- 
lected, is also a large subject. Unfortunately, 
it is one most people approach with strong 
prejudices, derived from economic and social 
conditions of long ago. I think it is time 
we looked at fees in light of their effect upon 
the kind, as well as the amount, of park 


“ usage. 


For many of the more popular national 
parks, I would now or very soon initiate a 
system of reservations—of issuing advance 
permits for certain areas for certain seasons. 
We now, in many States, sell a specific num- 
ber of deer or elk hunting licenses for a 
specific area or district. Why should we not, 
weeks or months in advance, issue a limited 
number of admission passes to Yosemite, 
Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, or other popular 
national parks for the second week in Au- 
gust, or some other specific period? I see.no 
reason why we should seek indefinitely to 
accommodate all would-be users, whenever 
they choose to show up. Almost no other 
vacation activity is conducted on this basis. 
If entrance at the more popular seasons were 

, this would be a strong incentive 
toward use at other than peak periods, which 
in itself would be a good thing. 

FUTURE THREATS TO THE NATIONAL PARKS 

From time to time in the past, the national 
parks have been threatened by commercial 
exploitation—for mining, for lumbering, or 
for other uses. Such threats have by no 
means ended, yet I think they are not the 
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really serious ones for the future. Rather, 
the real threat to the parks is simply too 
many visitors—visitors who seek individually 
to do more or less what the parks were estab- 
lished to provide, but visitors who-in mass 
will destroy the parks as surely as any com- 
mercial use. My argument is that we should 

to think now, while a large element 
of flexibility in management is yet ppen, how 
to deal with such overuse, Maybe we can 
head it off, not merely cope ineffectually with 
it when it comes, 





Joseph Lucius: Pieneer and Forest Ranger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, progress 
in America is the story of hearty-spirited 
pioneers, marching fearlessly into the 
wildernesses—of nature, of knowledge, 
of spiritual understanding. 

Too, it is the saga of people working 
together in a climate of freedom and op- 
portunity, utilizing their God-given in- 
genuity and our vast natural resources 
for the betterment of mankind. 

Today, I pay particular tribute to a 
hearty Wisconsin pioneer, 
Lucius, of Solon Springs, Wis. During 
his fruitful 88 years, Joe has made a con- 
structive contribution, not only to local 
community life, but also has pioneered 
in forestry and conservation work in a 
remarkable way that has left its mark 
on our State programs. 

Among other achievements, he was in- 
strumental in setting up the first. State 
forest fire laws, to help prevent the deva- 
station by forest fires*which unfortu- 
nately destroy millions of acres of wood- 
land, not only in Wisconsin, but through- 
out the Nation. 

Throughout his life, Joe, as a logger, 
guide, fisherman, conservationist, rail- 
road worker, and general all-around 
civic-minded citizen, has made an in- 
delible impression on his community, 
through his constructive pioneering ef- 
forts to attack and resolve individual and 
local problems. 

The Evening Telegram, of Superior, 
Wis., recently carried a splendid article 
entitled “Pioneer Ranger Justly Proud 
of Forests He Fostered,” written by Sybil 
Weade. The story is a fine illustration 
of the kind of pioneering spirit that has 
helped to build this into a great.country. 

I request unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, . 


as follows: 
PIONEER RANGER JusSTLY Proup oF FORESTS 
He Fosterep 


(By Sybil Weade) 

Few persons are living today who were 
more closely associated with the growth of 
northern Wisconsin than Joe Lucius, 88, of 
the Midway nursing home, particularly in 
the field of conservation. 

Pioneer of Solon Springs, inventor, builder, 
trail finder and mapmaker, he is the only 


Mr. Joe’ 
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suviving member of the first U.S. Conserva- 
ion Congress which pas established in 

ashington in 1904 believed to be the 
only surviving member of the first State for- 
estry department which was started a year 
later. 

He planned and built the first State con- 
servation headquarters and his children 
gathered the bushels of pine cones along the 
Brule River from which the first State nur- 
sery plantation sprung. 4 

Together with his brothers, Joe rediscov- 
ered the markings of the old portage trail 
between the Brule and Lake St. Croix, and 
to the head of the Mississippi. A monument 
now marks that spot where the adventurous 
Greysolon Du L hut discovered in 1680 the 
route from the biggest lake to the biggest 
river. The trail was marked by members of 
the Superior Garden Club, the Solon Springs 
Parent-Teacher Association, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution and the Douglas 
County Board of Supervisors. 

Lucius was instrumental in setting up the 
first State forest fire laws as well as the pres- 
ent system of town government used at 
Solon. An avid sportsman all of his life, 
Lucius was one of 15 young men who built 
the first baseball diamond at Solon Springs 
in 1886. 

Today he recounts thrilling tales of early 
logging operations in the area and tells with 
great humor of his jack-of-all-trades work 
with the first railroads. 

Born in Kirby, Wyandotte County, Ohio, 
in February 1871, Lucius came to the area as 
a lad of 15 when his parents settled in Solon 
Springs (White Birch) in 1886. From his 
early youth he was strongly identified with 
the out of doors and by the time hevreached 
his middle teens he knew_every trail and 
hill, the lakes and rivers in the Solon 
Springs-Brule area. He knew every spot in 
the Brule River where he could drop a line 
and hook from a bamboo pole and lure a 
wily trout to his favorite bait. 


GUIDE 


He became -well known as a guide to 
fishermen and after his marriage to former 
Helen Rutherford of Stillwater, Minn., in 
1893, he operated the Brule. Lodge from 
1894 to 1899, then operated the St. Paul 
Club on the Brule which was a recreational 
center for a number of prominent business- 
men from the Twin Cities and Duluth, 

In 1911 he left this work he so thoroughly 
enjoyed to become associated with the State 
conservation department. 

After becoming a member of the conser- 
vation congress he was named to the elec- 
tion board’ and in that capacity he at- 
tended the congress session in 1910 at the 
St. Paul Hotel. It was at this meeting that 
he was selected to help locate the first 


State nursery and ranger station at Trout 
‘Lake near Woodruff. 


Prior to the meeting of the congress, in 
the winter of 1904, a man named E. M. 
Grifith was appointed to-mak¢ a thorough 
study of the forestation in the Brule area. 
Grifith was destined to’become an impor- 
tant figure in the Wisconsin forestry work 
and he and Lucius met and became friends 
that same year. 

Together the two men, so interested in 
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Lucius immediately began action to have 
the charter for the dam revoked. He took 
his case to the Douglas County Circuit 
Court before the late Judge Vingi, Fred 
Seguin, clerk of courts, James Hill, court re- 
porter, the assistant attorney general, and 
George B. Hudnell, State senator and per- 
sonal friend and attorney for Lucius. 

“After a 6-day hard-fought battle, I won 
single handed,” said Joe, “before 13 wit- 
nesses and a half-dozen attorneys opposing 
the case.” 

“In 1907 the land was accepted and I 
bought other lands from lumber companies, 
acquired some on tax titles and from pri- 
vate clubs and privately owned estates. 

“Now the State has full control of the 
Brule River from the headwaters to prob- 
ably some distance below the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway crossing.” 

This Government-controlled area along 
the Brule is now known as the Brule Forest. 
The dam is called Joe’s Rapids and is lo- 
cated about 200 yards above the Brule Ran- 
ger Station. 

Lucius, knowing the country so well, was 
able to furnish Griffith with valuable in- 
formation. He deplored the skunk currant 
bushes as harmful to the forests. He ex- 
plained to the forestry chief how the In- 
dians living all along the rivers were con- 
stantly setting fires to the brush and barren 
lands to produce a better blueberry crop and 
provide better grazing grounds for the deer. 

“There were always forest fires,” Lucius 
declared, “and some of these burned-off 
places never-did produce again.” 


NAMED CHIEF 


Because of his vast knowledge of the 
woods, when the Conservation Congress met 
in 1910 in St. Paul, Lucius was appointed 
director to prepare plans for the first State 
nursery. He was to do the planning to- 
gether with Griffith who was delegated to 
pick three locations and then leave the final 
choice up to “Joe.” 

“When I looked over that place on Trout 
Lake,” Lucius recently explained to State 
forestry and historical society officials, “it 
showed there had been no fires. The ground 
hadn’t been disturbed a great deal. The 
beautiful timber was there for logs. There- 
fore, I picked Trout Lake, which had a won- 
derful gravel beach and different things ap- 
pealed to me. I told Griffith, this was the 
best pick and then I went home.” 

By this time Lucius’ two children were 
growing up. Holbrook, who was named in 
honor of a close friend, Dr. Arthur Holbrook 
of Milwaukee, was home from Superior 
where he attended school. 

While their father got busy drawing up 
Plans for the forestry buildings, Holbrook, 
then 11 years old, and his sister, Josephine, 
7, were put to work gleaning pine cones for 
the plantation. They picked bushels and 
bushels of cones near the Lucius home. 

These first cones to keep Wisconsin green 
and vide trees for tomorrow were planted 
by C. L. Harrington, who retired as super- 
visor of forest and parks in July 1958, and 
Holbrook Lucius, 

Before he purchased materials for the 
buildings, Lucius asked for bids on every- 
thing needed, from shingles to cement and 
kerosene. 

“Everyone in those days was bent on 
getting rich,” he says, “and some favored 
their friends. But I did business strictly 
on the square and accepted the low bids if 
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Lake and brought his men there to do the 
work. Workmen were from Maple, Poplar, 
Wentworth, and Brule. The buildings were 
started. in 1911 and finished in 1912._ The 
pine cones were planted and 65,000 seedlings 
were sent in from: Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
planted on the adjoining land. 


. OBJECTION 


When time came to build the fire towers, 
the original plans the forestry men had set 
up called for wooden structures, built from 
native logs. Lucius insisted the tower be 
built of steel and declared that he wouldn't 
consider drawing up plans for wooden 
towers 60 feet high with ladders that would 
be safe for about 4 or 5 years. 

When the officials heard of Lucius’ idea, he 
said, “they threw up their hands and said 
that it would cost a fortune.” 

But, Lucius already had an idea for the 
towers. He had been buying pumps at the 
time from the Duplex Manufacturing Co. in 
South Superior and had their catalog handy. 
The Duplex firm, he knew, had become well 
known throughout the country for building 
windmills. They had built them for con- 
cerns in Texas and other southern firms. 

Working on the basis of an 80-foot tower 
Lucius explained to his employers how the 
tower would taper toward the top to a 4- 
to 8-foot floor. It was agreed that the 
towers would be of steel. 

A little later on, it was Joe Lucius who de- 
signed and built the first tower cabin which 
was placed on a tower near Gordon. 

“Just eight pieces,” he explains, “I made 
the sliding windows myself that worked on 
rollers. The forest ranger put it up there 
and it worked beautifully.” Later the Con- 
servation Department put cabins on all their 
towers. 

FIRE LAWS 


Lucius took a major part in setting up the 
early fire protection laws afd while asso- 
ciated with the conservation department was 
appointed locomotive inspector. His job was 
to check up on the railroad inspectors to see 
that the law was enforced. During this time 
he built another ranger station at Car) Lake, 

By 1880 the area was gradually filling with 
settlers, Lucius recalled, the bulk settling 
in Douglas County. Lumber companies were 
cutting the timber which was dwindling 
fast. 

One of the first lumber companies was 
the Musser, Sauntry and Tozer Co., he said, 
and smacked his lips as he remembered the 
pies and doughnuts the camp cook made 
“with big holes in them.” 

He has a vivid picture of a load of logs 
handled by four horses on March 23, 1892, 
that moved down the first creek crossing on 
Highway 53 north of Solon. It scaled over 
35,000 feet lumber measure. The load was 
hauled a distance of 1 mile and landed on 
St. Croix Lake and from there the logs were 
driven down the St. Croix to Stillwater where 
they were made into large rafts and towed 
down the Mississippi to be sawed into lum- 
ber at Dubuque, Rock Island, St. Louis, and 
New Orleans. 

“The McLaughlin camp had the largest 
average for January and February,” he said. 
“This camp had the largest sleds, each 
weighing about 900 pounds including the 
chains. The average load was 20,000 feet. 
The camp foreman superintended the build- 
ing of the logging roads and saw to it that 
they were on a downhill pull to the lake or 
river, The ruts were 6 to § inches deep and 
12 to 18 inches wide, cut into a. bed of ice.” 

Joe’s experiences as a railroader were 
varied and began as a section hand at the 
age of 15. In 1886 he was building railway 
when the railroads were haul- 
ing gravel from a 40-acre tract near Solon 
Springs, and put in a steam shovel and 


ngs.” If they needed a timekeeper, he 


. oo train, he served as a “jack of all 
drawings had to be blueprinted. In the , 
ucius shipped his tools to Trout“ was timekeeper, if a brakeman or fireman 
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quit, he filled In on their jobs. He learned 
many things while railroading that later led 
to better fire laws and saved million in fire 
losses. 

Through the years Joe Lucius was con- 
sidered one of the first and best sportsmen 
of northern Wisconsin. He is one of the 
survivors of a group who built the first base- 
ball diamond at Solon in 1886. The men 
completed the project by using shovels, 
axes and picks, then leveled it off witha 
section of rail from the tracks pulled over 
the field with a wire cable, five men on 
each end. Joe believes this sparked the 
idea for the first bulldozer. 

Lucius designed arid built a numbes of 
canoes that operated on;the area lakes and 
rivers. During the winter of 1893-94 he and 
his wife were caretakers for the lake boats 
wintering at Superior. 

The Schooner Algonquin, first commercial 
trader on Lake Superior, was built in 1834 
and came to Lake Superior before the Soo 
Locks were built. Pioneers came to Su- 
perior on the Algonquin in the early 1850's. 
Joe Lucius made many trophies from pieces 
of the Algonquin which was finally beached 
and demolished by people seeking historic 
relics. 

Lucius became well known as a@ canoe 
builder and operated his little factory in 
Solon Springs until he was well into his 
80's. Here he cut and glued his canoes by 
hand from finest weathered cedar and ma- 
hogany. He also made inlaid cribbage 
boards, marble games, notebooks, and other 
articles. 

“I made the survey of Tomahawk Island,” 
the pioneer builder said, “and in the winter 
ef 1912-13 I made the original name and 
built some of the buildings for the Boy 
Scouts.” . 

This was the beginning of Boy Scout Camp 
Fidelity on Tomahawk Island in Lake Amni- 
con, 

He was a great promoter of the Boy Scout 
movement, and in this capacity took part in 
plans for the late President Coolidge’s stay at 
Cedar Island. He was well acquainted with 
prominent figures, a friend of shipbuilder 
Alexander McDougall, who had a lodge on 
the Brule, and with Judge Horace Stone, 
Judge Adams, and others. 

He served the village of Solon Springs in 
various capacities after he and his family set- 
tiled there permanently. He served on the 
Brule School Board and represented the vil- 
lage of Brule at one time on the county 
board. 

He built a number of homes at the Brule 
and built the furniture that went into them. 
His library, which he left behind him when 
he came to the Superior rest home, contains 
biographies of the Great Lakes, books written 
by autbor Grace Lee Nute, who sought his 
help in checking her materials. He owns 
miniature models of machines used on the 
ships Monitor and Merrimac and other relics. 

Lucius designed and built the blockhouse 
and the log-top tables in the wayside on 
East Second Street and contributed a good 
deal of historical data during the city’s cen- 
tennial celebration, having sketched a map 
of old Superior in 1886. He recently gave to 
the John Ericss6n School in Superior a hot- 
air engine Ericsson invented at the age of 18. 

When he found he could no longer operate 
his little shop in Solon Sprirgs, Lucius went 
to visit with his daughter, Mrs. Josephine 
Quam, then later on came to the rest home 
in Superior “to live,” he says, “near Lake 
Superior, the Brule River, and my old friends 
and enjoy the Lake Superior breezes and de- 
lightful winters.” 

Today, although this wealth of experiences, 
so valuable to his town and State, are weil in 
the background, Joe Lucius relaxes in an easy 
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chair, his ever-present cigar aglow, and rem- 
inisces about the past. 

He daydreams, too, of the future, when he 
hopes to complete the notes he’s making 
daily on early forestry history for records of 
the State Historical Society. 


Can America Compete? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly of July 
16, 1959, contained an editorial entitled 
“Can America Compete?” It raised the 
question as to whether the United States 
is pricing itself out of the market. I 
think it is interesting to note the com- 
ments of the British press on this ques- 
tion. This editorial makes what I con- 
sider to be a significant observation. I 
quote a sentence or two from the edi- 
torial: 

What strikes the British Observer is that 
this alarm about the dollar and the com- 
petitiveness of American prices appears to 
be excessive. For one thing the United 
States still sells substantially more abroad 
than it buys from other countries. The rea- 
son why gold has been lost is that this trade 
surplus is no longer sufficient to cover both 
the massive flow of foreign aid and the con- 
siderable overseas investments which are 
being made by American companies, 


There are those who are advocating 
further tax consideration with respect to 
Anrerican investments overseas. In one 
instance they advocate what is likely to 
bring on a condition which they deplore 
when they find it in another situation. 

The editorial makes a further sig- 
nificant point which I should like to call 
to the attention of the Senate: 

The danger is that Americans may be mis- 
led by their own propaganda. The sort of 
measures that are being talked about in the 
United States to restore a more favorable 
balance of payments—tighter money control, 
or a cut in foreign aid, or a greater restraint 
on imports—could not fail to damage the 
rest of the free world’s economy. 


The editorial also makes some refer- 
ence to the use of these arguments as a 
device to keep wages low. 

I ask unanimoiis consent that the en- 
tire editorial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
July 16, 1959) 
Can America ComPETE? 

Is the United States in the process of 
pricing itself out of world markets? This is 
a thought that is increasingly troubling the 
minds of American officials and bankers. It 
is also one reason why the remarkable up- 
surge of American business activity in re- 
cent months has been welcomed less rap- 
turously than might have been expected. 
The U.S. economy, after an initially slug- 
gish recovery, is now leaping ahead. Indus- 
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trial production, personal incomes, and 
business profits have all advanced beyond 
their previous record levels in the past ~ 
month or s0, and unemployment has de- 
creased sharply. With consumers drawing 
freely on installment credit to finance their 
purchases of cars and other durable goods 
there are all the signs of a gathering boom. 
But, as the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York points out in its latest monthly review, 
there is one major exception to the broad 
upswing of business. Exports in the first 
4 months of this year were smaller than in 
the corresponding months of 1958 and a 
long way below those at the same time in 
1957. This is in sharp contrast to the rapid 
growth of American imports from the rest 
of the world. Moreover, there has been a 
heavy drain of gold out of the United States 
in the past 18 months and American gold 
holdings are now at their lowest point for 
20 years. It is in this context that the New 
York bank review draws attention to the 
persistent rise in American prices during 
and since the recession and to the upward 
trend of wage costs which is threatening to 
force prices still higher. Hence the anxiety 
of most American commentators about the 
current phase of wages bargaining in* the 
steel industry. There is a widespread fear 
that the United States is about to enter on 
a fresh bout of inflation just as most Euro- 
pean countries have succeeded ih bringin 
their inflations under control. , 
What strikes the British Obsesrver is that 
this alarm about the dollar and the com- 
petitiveness of American prices appears to 
be -excessive. For one thing the United 
States still sells substantially “more abroad 
than it buys from other countries. The 
reason why gold has been lost is that this 
trade surplus is no longer sufficient to cover 
both the massive flow of foreign aid and the 
considerable overseas investments which are 
Even 


being made by American companies. 
so, the gold lost is only a fraction of the 
vast reserves that remain to support the dol- 


lar. Admittedly the U.S. authorities could 
not remain indifferent in face of a persis- 
tently adverse balance of payments. But 
the evidence that there has been a shift 
against America in world trade is not par- 
ticularly convincing. The greater part of 
the drop in US. exports over the past 2 years, 
as the Federal Bank’s review shows, has 
taken place in only five commodity groups— 
cotton, wheat, coal, iron, and steel, and 
petroleum. But exports of most of these 
goods were abnormally swollen in 1957— 
partly because of the Suez crisis and partly 
because the European boom caused a heavy 
demand for American coal and steel. The 
one real sign of a lack of competitiveness has 
been the way in which American machinery 
manufacturers have been losing orders—on 
their home ground: as well as overseas—to 
European rivals. There is no doubt that 
capital goods prices in the United States 
have risen rather rapidly in the past 4 years; 
this, together with the improved quality-and 
delivery terms offered by European pro- 
ducers, has put the Americans at a tempo- 
rary disadvantage. The fact remains that 
American industry, with its inventiveness 
and capacity for increasing productivity, is 
unlikely to go short of export markets for 
long. Much of the recent gloomy comment 
on the dollar’s standing seems to have a 
domestic purpose: It is hoped that it. may 
act as a curb on wage demands. The danger 
is that Americans may be misled by their 
own propaganda. The sort of measures that 
are being talked about in the United States 
to restore a more favorable balance of pay- 
ments—tighter monetary control, or a cut 
in foreign aid, or a greater restraint on im- 
ports—could not fail to damage the rest of 
the free world’s economy. — 
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Labor Threat to Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rucorp a very 
important and informative article en- 
titled “Labor Threat to Constitution,” 
written by David Lawrence, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Ctar 
of today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, July 22, 1959] 
LaBor THREAT TO CONSTITUTION—THREE BILLS 
CALLED Move To Give UNIONS HOLD OVER 

VorTInc In SEVERAL STATES 


(By David Lawrence) 


Efforts are being made by certain Members 
of Congress to ignore specific provisions of 
the Constitution by trying to enact laws 
that would: take away from the States their 
exclusive right to determine the qualifica- 
tions of voters. 

The change, of course, could give the un- 
informed voters—including those who can- 
not read or write—the opportunity to over- 
ride the wishes of the intelligent voters. 
Sometimes, in close elections for the House 
and Senate, a small number of voters—in- 
fluenced by groups able to spend lots of 
money to mislead the uninformed citizens— 
can swing the result. 

Already there is talk of big money con- 
tributions in the coming campaign. James 
Hoffa, head of the Teamsters Union, is re- 
ported to be getting ready to have about $9 
million a year collected from his organiza- 
tion, whose membership is the largest in the 
country. He is quoted as saying: 

“We've got to stop those guys from passing 
laws to destroy the American labor move- 
ment.” 

To raise $9 million a year is something un- 
heard of in American politics, though in 
the 1958 campaign the AFL-CIO is reported 
to have spent many millions—far more than 
the regular Republican or Democratic cam- 
paign committees. Much of this was con- 
tributed directly to State committees, and 
hence does not appear in the national totals 
formally disclosed ‘by Congress. A promi- 
nent Democratic Senator sizes up the situa- 
tion this way: 

“Labor leaders are flushed with the vic- 
tory they won in a number of States last fall 
and plan to expand their activities next year. 
They have specifically indicated 10 Members 
of the Senate that they intend to purge. 
Two of those Members live in States that 
have poll taxes, and the other eight in States 
which have rather strict educational require- 
ments for registration. Needless to say, if 
they can get Congress to take charge of that 
situation for them at this session, they could 
either win or create much confusion in con- 
tested elections in all of the 10 States in 





_question. 


“No one in has ever challenged 
the fact that section 2 of article I of the 
Constitution leaves to the States exclusive 
jurisdiction over the qualifications of voters. 
But section 4 of the same article authorizes 
C6ngress to legislate concerning the time, 
place, reg g corgi omg, Regparcacea See 
St ates teer ook tee express the 
pious fraud that they are dealing with the 
manner of holding elections. 
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“Of course, if the Senate passes any of 
these bills, it means that the States here- 
after—barring relief from the Federal courts, 
which is not too likely—would be subject to 
the temporary whim of a labor-dominated 
Congress on what restrictions, if any, a State 
could put upon the election of State and 
local officials as well as Federal officials, be- 


‘cause it is impractical to have two sets 


of qualifications, In other words, we are 
confronted with a very serious threat to 
constitutional government, as well as to the 
future opportunity of any State to be rep- 
resented in the Senate by those who are un- 
willing to wear the yoke of organized labor.” 

Key to the problem is the qualification of 
voters. Some States have a poll tax, which 
means that every voter must pay a small 
registration fee to help defray the expenses 
of Government. Some States, moreover, re- 
quire literacy or intelligence tests. One 
State permits 18-year-olds to vote. The Con- 
stitution says in article I: 

“The House cf Representatives shall be 
composed of members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branca of the State legis- 
lature.” 

Another section of the same article of the 
Constitution says: 

“The times, places and manners of hold- 
ing elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof;. but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regula- 
tions, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators.” 

Clearly the phrase “manner of holding 
elections” has to do with the arrangements 
for the elections themselves and not with the 
qualifications of voters. Otherwise the 
writers of the Constitution would not have 
found it necessary to specify at all that the 
qualifications of the “electors”—the persons 
who do the voting—should be prescribed by 
the State legislatures. 

In support of this point, the 17th amend- 
ment proclaimed in May 1913, specifically 
says with respect to the election of U.S. Sen- 
ators by popular vote: 

“The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
tures.” 

If Congress could at any time prescribe 
voter qualifications merely by the passage of 
new laws, there would have been no necessity 
for the farmers of the 17th amendment to 
have repedted the language used by the 
Founding Fathers when they gave the States 
the exclusive rights to prescribe the qualifi- 
cations of voters. 





The Superiority of West Coast Fir 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in Ore- 
gon we have’more Douglas fir than any 
place else in the world. The best houses 
in the Nation are built of Douglas fir. 

I want to commend Monumental Engi- 
neering, Inc., of Pasadena, Md., for 
pointing out this fact in their full-page 
advertisement in the Washington Daily 
News for Saturday, July 11, 1959. 
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In mentioning the numeyous features 
of their home called the “Colonial,” they 
mention: 


All west coast fir construction (pine or 
hemlock is never substituted). 





Favorable Benefits From Proposed Coos- 
Millicoma Navigation Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
1896, during the administration of 
President Grover Cleveland, the Con- 
gress authorized the construction of nav- 
igation improvements for the Coos and 
Millicoma Rivers project in southeastern 
Oregon. Two weeks ago, the Senate 
passed the 1960 public works appropria= 


‘tion bill which earmarked the sum of 


$23,000 for preconstruction planning of 
the project. I do not think I can be ac- 
cused of overstatement when I say to my 
colleagues that the Coos-Millicoma 
project has encountered prolonged and 
unseemly delay. That fact speaks for 
itself. Other facts regarding the value 
and benefits of the project were de- 
scribed in a recent editorial in the Coos 
Bay World, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, so members of 
the conference committee on the public 
works appropriation bill may have this 
information available during their dis- 
cussions of the measure. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Coos Bay (Oreg.) World, July 10, 
1959] 


Oup Proyect May Come Truz 


Inclusion of $23,000 in the Federal public 
works bill by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee still leaves the Coos-Millicoma 
dredging project a long way from a con- 
struction start. But at least it is a hopeful 
sign, a step in the right direction, 

The Senate committee inserted the sum 
for the planning phase of the project. The 
money isn’t in the appropriations bill al- 
ready passed Py the House of Representar 
tives. 

The Senate Jehestitiiiins recommendation 
must first pass the Senate, then must sur- 
vive a-conference committee. between the 
two Houses or else be passed “as is’ by the 
House of Representatives, and then must be 
approved by a veto-minded President Eisen- 
hower. The President has apparently ut- 
tered private threats to veto the measure if 
it contains money for any new starts on 
any projects. The Coos-Millicoma planning 
fund is one of many new starts added to 
the House bill by the Senate committee. 

So the odds are long that we will not get 
the planning money through this year. But 
at least, there is a chance. 

A’ many will recall, from it having been 
printed here heaven knows how many times 
now, the Coos-Millicoma dredging project 
was first authorized by Congress during the 
administration of President Grover Cleve- 
land. That was quite a spell back. For one 
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reason on another, including a number of 
war emergencies, planning and construction 
funds for it have never been authorized. 

If the need for dredging of the lower 
streams was apparent in 1896, it is more 
apparent now. The heed is, in fact becom- 
ing more acute each 

Basically, dredging will permit the towing 
of log rafts down the two streams from 
woods operations on any tide. At present 
Weyerhaeuser and Menasha timber is brought 
down on only high tides. There is not 
enough ‘water in the upper reaches of the 
river otherwise. The dredging will alow 
the two private corporations to even out 
their production schedules to a great extent. 
It will, in time, mean more utilization and 
more jobs. 

But more than private—Weyerhaeuser and 
Menasha—timber is involved here. 

The public has as great or greater a stake 
because the dredging project will permit 
the towing down of millions of feet of 
Government timber as well, cheapening the 
cost for smaller operators in bidding on 
US. timber (administered by the Bureau of 
Land Management), allowing them to be- 
come more competitive in their bidding. 

The Government timber angle has ap- 
peared only in the past few months when it 
was discovered that the BLM had an old 
right-of-way across Weyerhaeuser land 
which will permit the trucking of O. & C. 
and Wagon Road timber to the water near 
Allegany for rafting down into the bay area. 

When private and Government timber are 
considered together, the dredging project 
has a benefit-to-cost ratio of 4 or 5 to 1— 
meaning there will be a primary $4 or $5 
benefit for each dollar of cost. That is an 
excellent ratio for Government projects of 
this type—so good, in fact, that immediate 
construction is almost a demand. 

The Senate and House will do well to fol- 
low the Senate committee’s recommenda- 
tion on this project and appropriate the 
planning funds. Everyone in this area sin- 
cerely hopes they will. 

Then we can hope that the President 
withholds his threatened veto. 





Statement From Direct Mail Advertising 
Association on Pornographic Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
in receipt of a statement of policy from 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association 
on the need for greater vigilance against 
the small group of unscrupulous opera- 
tors who use the mails for distribution 
of obscene material. The statement is 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF PoLicy 

In the light of the present publicity be- 
ing circulated regarding the use of the mails 
for the distribution of pornographic mate- 
rials, the Direct Mail Ad Associa- 
tion today reaffirmed its stand against such 
practices. 

Robert F. DeLay, president of the DMAA, 
released the following statement today: 

“In accordance with the ethical standards 
proposed and maintained by the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association during its 42 years 
of existence, we again publicly detest and 
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deplore the practice of using the mails for 
the distribution and dissemination of in- 
formation on pornographic materials. 

“The records and vigilance of our ethics 
committee continues to indicate that the 
purveyors of this material represent a few 
unscrupulous operators. _ Nevertheless; this 
small minority causes constant suspicion to 
be cast on the thousands of ethical users 
of the mail. 

“We must constantly guard against this 
minority by being careful to keep the ob- 
jectionable use. of the mails in its proper 
perspective. Without public fanfare, DMAA, 
as @ spokesman and guardian of the direct 
mail industry it serves, has vigorously re- 
sisted any practices which might further as- 
sist smut peddlers. 

“The present publicity being waged to 
fight the smut battle has the unqualified 
endorsement of the direct mail industry. 
The assistance of the news media and other 
advertising media is a welcome addition to 
the self-policing actions that the direct mail 
industry has consistently carried on.” 





The Indiana Dunes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very ex- 
cellent. editorial entitled “Save the 
Dunes,” published in the Washington 
Post of this morning. The article 
strongly urges Congress to save the 
dunes, the extraordinarily beautiful area 
only 40 miles from Chicago which will 
shortly be destroyed by the National 
Steel Corp., under Mr. George M. Hum- 
phrey, and the Bethlehem Steel Co., un- 
less Congress creates a national park or 
a national monument in that area. Iam 
greatly pleased that this great news- 
paper of the Nation’s Capital endorses 
Senate bill 1001, which I and other Sen- 
ators have the honor to sponsor. 


Mr. President, I also ask that there 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a letter to the editor of the 
Washington Post, published on July 7, 
1959, written by Car] Sandburg, beloved 
poet, historian, and writer, urging the 
setting aside of the Indiana dunes as a 
national park. Mr. Sandburg’s letter is 
a very eloquent plea for the saving of 
this unique area. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent also that there may be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp another let- 
ter to the Washington Post, urging the 
setting aside of the Indiana dunes as a 
national park or a national monument. 
This letter was written by Mr. Edwin 
Way Teale, of Hampton, Conn. Mr. Teale 
is a celebrated naturalist, who is prob- 
ably the closest continuer of the tradi- 
tion of John Burroughs that we have in 
this country. : 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letters were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the Washington Post, July 22, 1959] 
Save THE DUNES 


Around the south end of Lake Michigan 
is a geological phenomenon virtually unique 
in the United States—the Indiana dunes. 
There are of course many other sand dunes 
in the country, but few if any of them ap- 
proach the distinctive grandeur of those in 
this brief strip of beach and border. Rising 
in great billows 190 feet above the lake, they 
contain a whole biological and geological his- 
tory in the fight of forests and other vege- 
tation against erosion. They are precious 
lands worth saving for the enjoyment and 
education of all the people; yet unless some- 
thing is done very quickly some of the 
choicest parts will be transformed by the 
bulldozer. 

A small part of the original dunes area is 
already preserved in the Indiana Dunes State 
Park west of Michigan City. But an essen- 
tial remaining 5-mile piece of the shoreline 
belongs to the National and Bethlehem Steel 
Cos., and National has just announced plans 
for a huge steel plant to coincide with an 
Indiana port development. Already most of 
the dunes area from Michigan City west to 
Gary has been preempted by industrial and 
residential development. 

The way to save the dunes is in enactment 
of S. 1001 sponsored by Senator DoucGLas and 
seven other Senators to establish an Indiana 
Dunes National Monument through purchase 
of the remaining strip. Recently the Senate 
Public Lands Subcommittee turned down the 
bill, although the proposal has the strong 
endorsement of the National Park Service 
and the Department of the Interior as part 
of the movement to preserve a few irreplace- 
able areas of unspoiled shoreline. The Indi- 
ana dunes have especial appeal because of 
their proximity to the Chicago metropolitan 
area. They can still be saved if there is 
enough public sentiment to induce recon- 
sideration in Congress, but the time for ac- 
tion before the opportunity becomes.lost for- 
ever is tragically short, 


Fiat Rock, N.C., July 7, 1959. 
To the Epiror OF THE WASHINGTON Post: 

The Midwest area known as Chicagoland 
has steel mills galore. Some of the largest 
steel mills in the world are in this area. 
There have been poets in this Midwest who 
have tried to celebrate the dramatic, the pic- 
turesque, the many fascinating wonders to 
be seen in the making of steel. 

And now an issue has arisen around the 
question: Is it an absolute necessity that 
more steel mills can't find space on which to 
locate without dumping themselves on the 
irreplaceable, priceless, and incomparable 
Indiana dunes? 

There are masses of people in Tlinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, who love the dunes region 
as @ wonderland for play, rest, and you might 
say creative art or creative pause. 

Now a bill is before the Lands Subcommit- 
tee, Senate, Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. It provides that the Secretary 
of the Interior be authorized to acquire 5,000 
acres of “relatively unspoiled dunes, beaches, 
forests, bogs, and related landscapes suitable 
for national recognition.” 

Now I am merely one of many who salute 
and deeply appreciate the. toils and efforts 
of those who seek to bring about the Indiana 
Dunes National Monument. 

I have known these dunes for more than 
40 years and I give my blessing and-speak 
earnest prayers for all who are striving for 
this project. 

These dunes are to the Midwest what the 
Grand Canyon is to Arizona and the Yosem- 
ite to California. 

They constitute a signature of time and 
eternity; once lost, the loss would be irrev- 
ocable. 


Cart SANDBURG. 
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Joy 17, 1959. 
To the Eprror oF THE WASHINGTON Post: 

A century ago when the famed English 
traveler and author, Harriet Martineau, 
visited the Indiana dunes along the south 
shore of Lake Michigan, she rated them as 
second only to the Mammoth Cave among 
the natural wonders of the Midwest. 

As one who grew up in this area and early 
fell under the spell of the unique interest 
and beauty of the dunes, I would like to 
urge support for Senator Paut H. Dovc.as’ 
patriotic fight to make this area a national 
park. 

For generations the Indiana dunes have 
provided surprises for scientists, inspiration 
for artists and recreation for innumerable 
visitors. In recent years, during the course 
of gathering material for books on the na- 
tural history of America, I have traveled 
more than 60,000 miles in 48 States of the 
Union, visiting national parks and, wildlife 
areas. Nowhere have I found a more fasci- 
nating region than the dune country of 
Indiana. 

Changing with the winds, the mobile 
dunes flow in shifting, fluid lines that pro- 
vided an endlessly altering show of pictorial 
beauty. Rare plants bloom in the moist 
hollows between the hills of sand. The lake 
shore, the high dunes, the marsh beyond 
present.-varidti habitats for many forms of 
life. All this is pathetically easy to destroy. 
Bulldozers can do it with dispatch. 

What has taken a hundred thousand years 
to produce can be wiped out in a week. And 
once destroyed it is destroyed forever. 

If the alternative to Senator DovuG tas’ plan 
is carried out, this will be the consequence. 
Construction of:'a harbor and steel town in 
the area—an industrial development that 
could be shifted elsewhere—will eliminate all 
possibility of preserving the only remaining 
stretch of dune country in this region. In 
addition, the pollution of air and water will 
blight the dunes of the State park adjoining. 

In another age, one of the Roman writers 
noted that great trees are long in growing 
but they.can be rooted up in an hour. This 
is, for many irreplaceable features of Amer- 
ican nature, the Rooting Hour. Mechanized 
destruction is proceeding swiftly. . Sen- 
ator DovuGLas’ proposal offers a plan for sav- 
ing one rare beautiful area which lies close 
to a great center of population and which 
can be preserved for the enjoyment of all. 

EpWIn Way TEALE. 

Hampton, Conn. 

(Mr. Teale’s many books on nature include 
“Dune Boy, Early Years of a Naturalist.”) 





Tribute to Speaker Rayburn and Senate 
Majority Leader Johnson of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
stimulating press release signed by Rep- 
resentative Crecrz R. Kine and seven of 
his colleagues from California. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Pollowing is the text of a letter sent to 
House Speaker Sam Raysurn and Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Lynnon JoHNsON 





E by Congress- 
man Ceci R. Kinc, Democrat, of ‘California, 
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and seven other. Democratic Congressmen 
from the State of California: 

“In periods when the Government is di- 
vided; there is always the temptation for 
irresponsible politicians to concentrate on 
the division, and seek to impede, obstruct, 
and even paralyze our Government. 

“This temptation has been resisted and 
fought by the Democratic leadership of the 
Congress, which has demonstrated its prefer- 
ence for constructive achievement as against 
destructive argument. 

“We are proud of the leadership you have 
exhibited, and we want you to know that it 
meets with our wholehearted approval, and 
we believe with the approval of an over- 
whelming majority of the American people.” 

Ceci. R. Kinc, Harry R.’SHEpparD, Judge 
D. S. Saunp, CHET HOuirietp, B: F. 
Sisk, CiypE DoYLe, JOHN Moss, HaroLp 
T. JOHNSON, 





A Look at National Policy—Study by the 
Jackson Subcommittee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Monday, there appeared in the New 
York Times an editorial entitled “A Look 
at National Policy.” The editorial com- 
ments on the proposal of the Senator 
from Washington. [Mr. Jackson] to study 
the national policy machinery of the 
Federal Government, particularly as it 
relates to foreign policy and national de- 
fense and national security policy. 

The editorial gives a constructive mes- 
sage, and outlines the activities of the 
subcommittee which will make the study. 

I now read from the editorial: 

The Government is overweight, perhaps 
not so much with squandered money as with 
overlapping agencies. 

Senator Jackson’s three-man Government 
Operations subcommittee may get somewhere 
if he sticks to his announced principles and 
resists the temptation to put on a circus. 
A scholarly congressional inquiry would be 
refreshingly new. 


Mr. President, the editorial staff of 
the New York Times can be assured that 
the members of the subcommittee will 
conduct an objective, sound, and, I trust, 
scholarly review of the national security 
policy machinery or apparatus of the 
Federal Government. A number of us 
have for some time been deeply con- 
cerned with what we believe to be the 
inadequacy of the machinery of the Fed- 
eral Government to coordinate such pol- 
icies as foreign trade, national defense, 
the over-all diplomatic aspects of foreign 
policy and economic assistance, and a 
host of other activities which constitute 
what we commonly call—for lack of a 
better term—our  national-security 
structure. 

The purpose of the Jackson subcom- 
mittee is to make a careful analysis of 
what we currently are doing in the way 
of national policy machinery, and then 
to make recommendations for new 
structures or adaptations of existing 
structures. ; 
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Mr. President, congressional inquiries 
which are objective are not necessarily 
refreshingly new. There have been 
been many congressional inquiries, how- 
ever, which have performed great serv- 
ices for the American people and the 
American Government, without the fan- 
fare of television or radio, or even the 
presence of a number of newspaper 
reporters. It has been my privilege to 
participate in the work of subcommittees 
which have done good, constructive 
work; but since the subcommittees did 
not accuse anyone or abuse anyone or 
malign anyone or investigate anyone, 
the newspaper reporters seemed to think 
there was hardly any news value to the 
work of those groups, whose purpose was 
to ascertain what could be done for the 
good of the country, rather than to pro- 
duce the fanfare and the circus to which 
reference are made in the editorial. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times, July 20, 1959] 
A Look aT NaTIONAL PoLicy 


Senator HENRY M. Jackson, Democrat from 
the State of Washington, believes that to- 
day’s “fundamental issue is whether a free 
society can so organized its human and ma- 
terial resources as to outthink, outplan and 
outperform totalitarianism.” He has over- 
come President Eisenhower's original reluc- 
tance to cooperate in “a scholarly and non- 
partisan evaluation of our national policy 
machinery.” 

Anyone who delves into that illuminating 
publication called the U.S. Government Or- 
ganization Manual is likely to come out with 
a headache and a realization of the need for 
some study of this sort. 

The trouble is not that we lack policy- 
making machinery, especially in the obvious 
fields of foreign programs and defense. We 
have the National Security Council, whose 
members include the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Secretary of State, Secretary of Defense, 
and the Director of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization, 

We have a Planning Board to formulate 
“policy recommendations to be considered by 
the Council; we have an Assistant Secre- 
tary for Planning in the State Department, 
with the modest task of “evaluating current 
foreign policy in the formulation of long- 
range poliices”; the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation coordinates “all mobilization activities 
of the executive branch of the Government”; 
the Central Intelligence Agency advises the 
Council “concerning such intelligence activi- 
ties of the Government departments and 
agencies as relate to national security,” and 
all the Operations Coordinating Board has to 
do is to “provide for the integrated imple- 
mentation of national security policies.” 

In this set-up there are little wheels and 
big wheels. Senator Jackson, who is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions and therefore familiar with the work of 
the Hoover Commissions, will understand the 
problems and the difficulties. 

A layman might suspect that what the 
Government needs is a simplified structure of 
responsibility and command. Who does the 
original thinking when everybody is either 
being coordinated or is coordinating some- 
body else? The Government is overweight,, 
perhaps not so much with squandered money 
as with overlapping agencies. 

Senator Jackson’s three-man Government 
Operations sibcommittee may get some- 
where if he sticks to his announced principles 
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and resists the temptation to put on a circus. 


A “scholarly” Congressional inquiry would be™ 


refreshingly new. 


Government Security Hearings and 
: Procedures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, increasing 
discussion is heard concerning Govern- 
ment security hearings and procedures. 

Interesting are the observations of 
Snow F. Grigsby, editor, in the Postal 
Alliance for April 1959, which I ask to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial] was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whuat Is SUBVERSION? 


The National Alliance of Postal Employees 
is opposed to communism, and to subversion 
in any form. This has been our position 
down through the years, and this continues 
to be our position today. We have never har- 
bored Communists within our ranks, nor do 
we ever intend to knowingly. This is not, 
and has never been the purpose of our or- 
ganization. 

The alliance has always been opposed to 
all forms of racial discrimination and segre- 
gation. Likewise, we have opposed legisla- 
tion and behavior which tends to deny to 
any race or group their rights as American 
citizens. 

It has been proven time and time again 
that discrimination and segregation is cost- 
ly. Wherever it exists, it restricts the best 
possible training, the full utilization of hu- 
man skills and abilities, lowers the poten- 
tial production output, and adds an addi- 
tional burden to the already overloaded tax- 
payers. There is also the waste of leadership 
potential and special abilities. 

In early 1948 the Post Office Department 
put the loyalty order into operation. In 
1952, the administration issued Executive 
Order 10450 to all departments and agencies. 
There were post offices where Negroe employ- 


ees were cited out of proportion to their- 


ratio to white employees. At the time the 
loyalty order was put into effect, the alli- 
ance was faced with the problem of breaking 
down barriers of discrimination in many 
large post offices in various cities. The Ne- 
gro postal employee was fighting for an op- 
portunity to be employed by the Government 
on an equal basis with the majority group. 
In too many instances his training and 
ability was overlooked; he was assigned to 
menial jobs, and rarely promoted even 
though qualified for such recognition. 
While many of the labor unions permitted 
the Negro postal employee to become mem- 
bers, they, too, discriminated .by limiting 
him to secondary membership by withhold- 
ing rights enjoyed by other members, such 
as holding office and representation on griev- 
ance issues. The alliance was the only serv- 
ice organization which insisted on equal 
treatment of all employees, and equal oppor- 
tunities for promotions and preferred assign- 
ments. In New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Cleveland, and other cities, Negro postal 
employees made strong representation 
against patterns of discrimination that de- 
nied them equal opportunities in the postal 
service, 
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In cases in which alliance members were 
dismissed for alleged activities termed sub- 
versive, the question arises, were these men 
who were militant in their efforts to open 
doors of opportunity closed to them because 
of their color and previous social condition, 
in fact, subversive? If a person, who is de- 
nied his full citizenship rights, works to 
secure these rights within the framework 
of law and order, engaging in activity which 
is disloyal and subversive? 

The American Negro in his continuous 
struggle for equality has never through overt 
behavior or declaration defied the Constitu- 
tion, nor the Government, nor the courts, 
even though many of the decisions handed 
down continued to deny him the citizen- 
ship guaranteed under the Constitution. On 
the scene today are any number of militant 
spokesmen and leaders and groups who are 
busily engaged in activities which are con- 
trary to the American way which embraces 
the concept of equality and justice for all. 
This element of our citizenry has openly 
defied the Supreme Court, which represents 
the highest law of our land, and have com- 
mitted acts of violence to further enforce 
their position. Many of these people are in 
sensitive positions. Yet, with all of the 
talk and the editorializing denouncing the 
southern and northern practices of discrimi- 
nation and segregation, the persons who are 
responsible for the perpetuation of these 
practices continue on-unhampered by loyalty 
orders and the like, breeding hate, lawless- 
ness, utter ruin, and destruction, all char- 
acteristic of disloyalty and subversion. It 
has seldom been uttered that these people 
are Communists. It has seldom been implied 
that they are subversive and disloyal. 

If the truth about discrimination and 
equality hurts the liberal conscience, is it 
fair to silence the person or group who 
makes this truth known, by allegations of 
disloyalty and subversion ? 

What in fact, does constitute subversion? 

YOU CAN'T HAVE ONE WITHOUT THE OTHER 


Justice always contains the idea of equal- 
ity. So obvious is this, that even small chil- 
dren can recognize this concept. If you have 
two small children and give a large piece of 
candy to one child and a small piece to the 
other, the child who receives the small piece 
of candy will ask why he was given the 
smallest piece. Justice and equality go hand 
in hand. Every schoolchild salutes the flag 
saying, “With liberty and justice for all.” 

What is justice? Justice is first of all ren- 
dering to every man his due. If a prominent 
citizen breaks the law and is permitted to go 
free, that is unjust. If two men are work- 
ing side by side with equal qualfications, 
and doing the same work, and one is given a 
raise in saJary and the other one is not, that 
is unjust. Justice does not care about pass- 
ing whims, uncertain emotions, or expedi- 
ency of the moment; justice does not care 
what mood we are in, or the special group 
to which we may belong. Justice is render- 
ing to every man his due no matter what our 
personal feelings. If we become the kind 
of people who consent when rights of others 
are denied, we become unjust, and in such 
an atmosphere, our own rights will not long 
survive. ~ 

The chief principle which should always 
be brought to bear on the subject of race, 
is justice. This is the principle on which 
this country stands, and it is a principle 
which is often neglected in situations which 
require toleramce and patience. To deny a 
person his just due because he is a member 
of a minority group, is unjust. 

Justice means that the individual and his 
rights are protected. Justice is love in action 
in public life. Justice means that we are 
governed by principles and law, and not by 
passing whims. Justice is equality, and you 
can’t have one without the other. 
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‘No RIDERS 


Efforts are being made to attach 4 
security rider to the budget bill of the Post 
Office. This rider would grant the Post- 
master General the authority to fire any 
employee whose loyalty is in doubt. Closed 
door hearings have been held on this issue, 
and officials of the Department have been 
called in to give testimony before the House 
Appropriations Committee. However, so 
far, no service organization has been invited 
to come in and testify before this Commit- 
tee. This is a serious matter, and all service 
organizations should alert their membership 
to the potential danger of such legislation. 
If this legislation is enacted, the Post Office 
Department will be in the position of com- 
plainant, prosecutor, and judge. If such 
broad authority is given to the Post Office, 
an employee can be accused, and dismissed 
from the service, and all other avenues of 
appeal will be closed to him. There will be 
no recourse to the courts and all retirement 
benefits lost. 

Snow F. Gricssy, Editor. 


Workers Are Doing Well, but Only Until 
They Retire , 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


© 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
the absence of ‘Victor Riesel, a noted 
labor columnist, a number of people have 
been writing columns for him from day to 
day. One column was written by the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Morton], 
and was published in the Wichita Beacon 
of July 9, 1959, under the title “Workers 
Are Doing Well, But Only Until They 
Retire.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the column be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, ' 
as follows: 

Workers ARE DoInc Wet., Burt ONLY UNTIL 
TuHey RETIRE 


(By Senator Turuston B. Morron (pinch- 
hitting for Victor Riesel) ) 


WaSsHINGTON.—“Our trade unions have 
continued to obtain substantial wage ad- 
vances, while prices have remained relatively 
steady. * * * Real wages are showing very 
significant increases. This means a continu- 
ously rising American standard of living.’’ 

Republican propaganda, you say, delivered 
by the Republican National Committee 
chairman? 

Not at all. The quotation is from an ar- 
ticle written earlier this year by George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO. 

The quotation sets forth the broad basic 
reason why the Republicans nominee for 
the Presidency in 1960 again is going to re- 
ceive the votes of an overwhelming majority 
of American's workers and at least a near- 
majority of the votes of union members, 
despite whatever may be the political lean- 
ings of the unions’ leadership. 

The simple—but monumental—fact is that 
since 1953 America’s workers, both union and 
nonunion, have made more personal eco- 
nomic progress than in any comparable per- 
iod in our history. 

Another testimonial came from a union 
source in February of this year, when the 
Machinist—official organ of the AFI-CIO 
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Machinists’ Union—published a research 


study aimed at finding out whether the ° 


American worker had more purchasing power 
in 1958, 1948 or 1938, 

The verdict was overwhelmingly in favor 
of 1958, the sixth year of our Republican 
administration. 

“Almost everything is cheaper’ now than 
in 1948 or 1938, said the Machinist, when 
prices are measured against the time it takes 
to earn the money to buy things. The Ma- 
chinist cited an impressive list of examples, 
including these: 

In 1938 it took 12 minutes of work to earn 
enough to buy a quart of milk. By 1958 this 
had almost been cut in half—the required 
1958 labor for the price of a quart of milk 
is 7% minutes. In a famly which uses 2 
quarts of milk daily, in other words, the 
wage earner now works 89 fewer hours over 
a year to pay his annual milk bill—this is 
more than a 2-week saving. 

For two packs of cigarettes, the Machinist 
reported, 24 minutes’ work was required in 
1938 against a required 12 minutes’ work to- 
day—a 100-percent reduction required labor. 

Hard facts and documented realities such 
as these will stand up against the flood of 
things-were-never-worse propaganda which 
is hitting workers’ families from sources more 
interested in political power in the opposi- 
tion party than in the economic status of 
the workers. 

All measurements confirm the findings of 
Mr. Meany and the Machinists Union. 

Personal income, factory income, savings, 
consumer expenditures—all are at record 
levels. , 

Prices have remained steady for about the 
past year—the longest period of such stability 
in history. 

Social security has been made almost 
universal and benefits have been improved. 
The minimum wage has been increased. 

Compared with 1952, more than 7 million 
more American families have incomes of 


$4,000 or more while those limited to $2,000 - 


or less have been reduced a stunning 2 
million—this is real migration upward in the 
income brackets for everybody. 

And this is the economic record on which 
we will run in 1960, a year for which every 
indicator points to the greatest American 
prosperity in history, nurtured and promoted 
by sound Republican policies. - 

This is a record which needs no defense, 
only effective presentation. 

In the U.S. Capitol in Washington today, 
a tremendous battle is going on which in- 
volves the security and future of every Amer- 
ican worker. This is the so-called battle of 
the budget. 

This battle is far deeper than most gen- 
eralizations would indicate. It’s not a mat- 
ter of penny-pinching. It’s not a matter of 
cold numbers on a balance sheet. And it’s 
not a matter of partisan politics. 

National security and personal security are 
involved and America’s workers especially 
are involved. 


The issue might be stated thus: What does ~ 


it profit a man to labor his entire life if what 
he is laboring for becomes worthless when 
he is ready to enjoy it? 

That is what inflation does to hard-earned 
savings, investments, social security pay- 
ments, insurance policies, and the pension 
plans on which so many millions rely for 
retirement income. And deficit spending by 
the Federal Government is a definite major 
factor in inflation. 

Consider a typical retired senior citizen. 
He's 76 years old now, 11 years retired, 
When he retired his $200 a month pension 
would let him live out his days in comfort, 

What he didn’t figure on, however, was the 
peter poo rise skyrocket sent up by 
the administration during a Demo- 
cratic era in which the value of the dollar 
was being halved through inflation and defi- 


cit Government spending. So today the re- 
tired gentleman is dependent on the charity 
of distant relatives. 

This is the type of thing which the Re- 
publican Party is fighting against—it’s what 
the battle of the budget is all about—and 
we've’ been largely successful. Since 1953, 
loss in dollar value has been less than a 
nickel and the 50-percent price rise, of the 
Democrats has been slowed to a 6-year in- 
crease of just 8 percent. For the past year 
consumer prices have been steady. 

This is a record, and an economic policy 
which deserves and will get the support of 
those hurt worse by inflation—those on fixed 
incomes, those with savings accounts, insur- 
ance policies, pension, and all other types of 
retirement plans. 

If-we can hold the spending line against 
inflation today—a time of rising prosperity— 
then the future will be more secure and 
brighter, both for the Nation as a whole and 
for each individual family. 





Northern Michigan Has Lost a True 
Friend and Great Citizen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. _ Speaker, 
Northern Michigan has lost a great 
friend. 

Glenn MacDonald, editor of the Bay 
City (Mich.) Times, was called by his 
Maker list Friday after a brief illness. 

Few men in the field of journalism, or 
any other field, had a greater circle of 
friends, and few men have labored more 
diligently and untiringly for the growth, 
the advancement and the welfare of his 
particular geographic area than Mr, 
MacDonald. It would be difficult to 
enumerate all the worthwhile projects 
in Northern Michigan in which Glenn 
MacDonald participated. 

The industrial and recreational growth 
of Michigan and particularly northern 
Michigan were close to his heart and 
Glenn MacDonald could be counted on 
to contribute his time and energy for 
their advancement. 

He will be greatly missed. 

His career and his dedication to his 
fellow citizens are set forth in an edi- 
torial in the Bay City Times and I de- 
sire to present this tribute to a fine 
American for insertion in the Rrecorp: 

GLENN MaCDONALD 

A foremost figure in the contemporary 
American newspaper scene was removed 
Friday. 

If death struck unexpectedly, it was even 
more untimely when it claimed Glenn Mac- 
Donald in the ascendancy of a brilliant 
career in the business. 

Although he had given nearly 40 years in 
almost every capacity to the editorial division 
of the industry, he was still young in years. 
He had the capacity, the farsightedness, and 
the to do the many things still to be 
done, which he could have done so well had 
he but lived the normal period of life ex- 
pectancy. 

It is the untimeliness of his death that is 
so cruel, that_leaves such a great void among 
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his fellow workers, his host of real friends in 
and out of the newspaper ranks. 

Glerin MacDonald was the editor of the 
Times, but he preferred to be known as a 
newspaperman. 

He had to work hard at the business of the 
editor’s routine. But the hurly-burly of the 
city room, pushing around crowded sports 
arenas, in muddy sites of sudden death, in 
police court, through the fire lines, the down- 
to-earth, day-to-day job of producing a 
newspaper came easy to him. 

Although he could assume the pontifical 
air of the ivory tower when that became his 
duty, he was more at home in the typograph- 
ical department directing the mechanics of 
putting a newspaper together which was 
masterful not only in content but also in 
design. 

There were no closed doors to Glenn Mac- 
Donald anywhere in the State of Michigan— 
in the world, if you please, wherever he chose 
to go. And to his eternal credit never was 
the door of his editor's office ever closed to a 
single person, 

He was blustery, but that bluster was his 
only false front. 

He was generous to a fault. He was un- 
shakingly true to his friends. He couldn't 
keep a grudge nor an enemy. 

There are few newspapermen who had so 
wide and diversified a circle of friends. 
Glenn MacDonald not only knew them in 
every walk of life, he cultivated them. 

He had a creed that if newspaper. people 


‘were to chronicle accurately the history of 


the era in which they lived they had to be 
close to the people making that history. 

That kind of newspapering is hard, in- 
tense work, Hardly to be accomplished in an 
ivory tower. But elbow rubbing in the seeth- 
ing life of modern America takes its toll in a 
physical way, and a hard bargain it drives. 

It may well have brought his early death. 

But he would not have had it otherwise, 

Those of us who worked with him—we 
never worked for him-—are sure that had 
he been given the opportunity of a long life 
in the seclusion of the ivory tower, or the 
span that befell him in the way he wantéd 
to be a newspaperman, he unhesitatingly 
would have chosen the latter. 

They need not erect monuments to his 
memory. 

His contributions to the community will 
long outlive his memory. 

He was a great newspaperman, a fine boss, 
an upright husband and father, a real neigh- 
bor, a true friend, 





Mr. Robert Prescott’s Crusade To Free 
American Prisoners of Red China 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the personal crusade of Mr. Robert W. 
Prescott, of Eugene, Oreg., to secure the 
release of American citizens now im- 
prisoned in Red China is attracting 
widespread interest. For many months, 
Mr. Prescott has sought support for his 
idea that American schoolchildren, by 
writing to youngsters in other countries 
about the plight of the imprisoned 
American prisoners of the Peiping re- 
ternational indignation so the Commu- 
nist regime would release them. Moral 
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sanctions often provide a powerful 
weapon against injustice. I hope that 
Mr. Prescott’s enlistment of school- 
children to help force the release of 
American prisoners of the Pieping re- 
gime achieves the desired result. Some 
of the beneficial effects of Mr. Prescott’s 
work are described in an editorial which 
appeared in the Eugene Register-Guard 
of July 16, 1959, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have this editorial printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the.-edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recokrp, as follows: 

{From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard, 
July 16, 1959] 
WorrHy Cause 

The Eugene School Board has referred to 
its administrative council and its attorney 
the suggestion that Eugene students take 

’ part in a propaganda campaign to get justice 
for Americans illegally imprisoned in Red 
China. Legal and administrative opinions 
are important. 

But if there is no serious barrier to having 
our boys and girls take part in this campaign, 
we hope the school system encourages their 
participation. Robert W. Prescott, a Eugene 
real estate man, has spent countless hours 
and a great deal of money in promoting this 
expression of indignation on the part. of 
American children. The campaign, in which 
private schoolchildren in the Portland area 
have been quite active, is beginning to show 
results. Replies to the children’s letters are 
coming in from India where the plight of the 
imprisoned Americans had not been so well 
understood. 

It will be a credit to the Eugene system 
if our children join in this selfless and worth- 
while campaign. We hope that through con- 
tacts they make in other nations, they can 
inspire children from all over the world to 
register their protest—to Peiping whenever 
possible—over the disgraceful imprisonment 
of Americans whose only crime was to have 
been Americans in China. 


Gov. Edmund G. Brown, of California, To 
Serve on Democratic National Advisory 
Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA _ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp a press release 
issued by California’s distinguished Gov- 
ernor, Pat Brown, in Los Angeles on July 
15, 1959. 


There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

Los ANGrLEs, July 15—Gov. Edmund G. 
Brown today said he is accepting an invita- 
tion from Democratic National. Chairman 
Paul Butler to serve on the Democratic Na- 
tional Advisory Council. 

The Governor said that as a member of 
the council he will “work for the election of 
a Democratic president and a Democratic 
Congress for the Nation in 1960,” 

‘ 


‘ 
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He made the announcement in a state- 
ment issued here prior to leaving for Sac- 
ramento. He had spent the last 2 days 
in southern California reporting on the ac- 
complishments of the first 6 months of his 
administration. 


“I want to help assure that a progressive 
and united Democratic Party stresses actual 
accomplishments in the record we present to 
the_people next year,” Governor Brown said. 

“I believe, for example, we must help 
build actual houses, not just prefabricated 
issues,” he said. “I think the vigor and 
vision of the Democratic Party across the 
country contrast sharply with the vetoes and 
vacillation of the GOP. 

“I am confident the Democratic Congress 
is putting together a comprehensive record 
of accomplishment, and as a member of the 
party’s advisory council, I shall consult 
closely with our party leaders and Members 
in the Congress,” Governor Brown declared. 

“As the basic philosophy of the Demo- 
cratic Party, I believe we must seek the best 
the human mind and spirit can conceive,” 
he suid, “but when we cannot attain all of 
that today, let us accomplish all we can 
with the realities that confront us, then 
strive again for higher goals after that. 

“Human progress is accomplished with 
hard work, not hollow words,” the Goyernor 
said. 

“I think the Democratic Party nationally 
needs a greater western viewpoint,” he con- 
cluded, “and I am working with Senator 
Ciam ENGLE and many others to provide 
that in -our party’s councils and con- 
victions.” 


Union Shop Legitimate—Right-To-Work 
Laws Seen Blocking Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. unr aREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 22,1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Union Shop Legitimate— 
Right-To-Work Laws Seen Blocking 
Rights,” which was published in the 
Catholic Bulletin of June 19, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Catholic Bulletin, June 19, 1959] 
Union SHop LEecITmmaTe—RIGHT-To-WorK 
Laws Seen BLockinc RIcHTs 

WrimiIncton, Det.—So-called  right-to- 

work laws tend to interfere with the right of 

people to organize effective unions, 
the of the social action department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
said here. 

In the opinion of many, perhaps the ma- 
jority of Catholic students of industrial rela- 
tions, “right to work legislation hampers the 
normal growth and lessens the stability of 
trade unionism,” declared Msgr. George G. 


Higgins. 
And trade unions are “not therely tolerated 
mor permitted, -but encouraged” by the 
aon. a amie Higgins added in an 
ak graduation exercises of the Sales- 

ijanum labor-management school here. 

The U.S. bishops and the administrative 
board of the NCWC have never issued an offi- 
cial statement on the morality of the union 
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shop, he said; because “the morality of the 
union shop has hardly ever been called into 
question by competent spokesmen for the 
Catholic point of view.” 

“American ans and American 
Catholic experts in the field of labor relations 
are almost unanimously that the 
union shop is morally legitimate,” he said. 

Monsignor Higgins cited a marked dif- 
ference between the attitude of most sup- 
porters of right-to-work laws and that of 
most commentators on the papal social en- 
cyclicals. 

“The average opponent of the union shop 
and the average proponent of so-called 
right-to-work legislation regards the deci- 
sion—to organize or not to organize—as a 
purely individual decision on the part of the 
individual workers,” he said. 

“By contrast, the American bishops, the 
Canadian bishops and the majority of Amer- 
ican students of Catholic social teaching 
place their emphasis on the social respon- 
sbility of individual workers to contribute 
to the common good by organizing with their 
fellow workers.” 

Monsignor Higgins described labor rack- 
eteering as a very serious problem. But the 
extent of labor corruption “deliberately or 
otherwise has been exaggerated,” he said. 

“The overwhelming majority of unions 
and union leaders in the United States are 
basically honest,” he declared. 

He said he believes the current Senate 
hearings on labor racketeering “are about to 
go out of existence.” 


Rightful Claims of American Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp an editorial appearing in the 
July 25, 1959, issue of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, concerning the meritorious bill 
of our colleague, the Honorable J. 
ARTHUR YOUNGER: 


We Pay Orr EVERYBODY FoR War DamMaGE— 
Except Our OWN CITIZENS 


Probably most people believe, if they give 
the matter a thought, that all legitimate 
claims for damage growing out of World War 
II have long since been settled. The fact 
is, however, that some of the most mer- 
itorious claims by American citizens are still 
unsatisfied. 

Many of these claims are on behalf of 
Americans who lost their possessions, or per- 
haps their health, through Japanese -mili- 
tary action in China, Malaya, or elsewhere 
in Asia outside Japan itself. Some of these 
individuals were businessmen, others were 
missionaries, doctors, lawyers or other pro- 
fessional people. Their losses, through con- 
fiscation or military action, were as severe 
as those of Americans who were caught in 
Japan proper. The latter have been paid 
in full, but in our treaty with Japan the 
United States waived the claims of Amer- 
icans in other parts of Asia who had been 
damaged by the Japanese. Except for par- 
tial payment to Americans who suffered 


ber of Americans who emerged from Jap- 
anese prison camps with nothing but the 
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clothes on their backs are currently receiv- 
ing bills for transportation back to the 
United States. 

Another group of claimants suffered dam- 
age in Germany, Poland, vakia, 
Greece, and other areas attacked by the 
Nazis. The principal hindrance to a set- 
tlement of these claims appears to be the 
insistence of those who want to return the 
German oversea assets that were sequestered 
during and after World War II that Amer- 
icans’ claims should not be paid until the 
German assets are returned. This seems 
unreasonable in view of the fact that in 
19538 the Bonn government of West Ger- 
many agreed to compensate its own citizens 
for these assets in return for what amount- 
ed to a reduction of reparations by the 
Allies. Thus it would seem logical that 
the legitimate claims of American sufferers 
should be satisfied from German assets held 
in this country. 

The proceeds from sale .of some of these 
German and Japanese agséts have been paid 
to certain classifications of American claim- 
ants, but there remain a large number of 
claims. by Americans who suffered grievously 
from the war, but who have up to now 
Been left out in the cold. 

Various bills, including one introduced by 
Representative J. ArrHuR YounceER of Cali- 
fornia, have been presented to correct this 
injustice. Mr. Youncer declares that “prac- 
tically every nation, except the United 
States, which engaged in World War IL has 
already made some provision to indemnify 
or rehabilitate its nationals, in every case 
at the expense in whole or in part of the 
American ayer. * * * No reason exists 
why the United States should provide funds 
for other nations so that they can pay 
their own damage and we continue to 
neglect the rightful demands of our own 
citizens.” 

German and Japanese individuals and 
corporations suffered from the seizure of 
their property by the allied governments, 
including ours. However, it seems fan- 
tastic to be so concerned over these hard- 
ships that the at least equally valid claims 
of Americans are ignored. 





Rural Development 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr, HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
briefly to call attention to the fine prog- 
ress that is being made in the Stevens 
County, Wash., resource development 

This work is part of the na- 


program. 
tional rural development program, which. 


I understand, is now going forward in 


more than 100 counties in all major 


regions of the Nation. 

Washington State College has entered 
into an agreement with leaders in Ste- 
vens County setting up a cooperative pro- 
gram which will push forward the long- 
term economic.development of the area. 


A rural resource development planning - 


council was recently established in the 
county. Industrial and educational de- 
velopment are two important objectives 
of the program in Stevens County. 
Although less than 2 years in opera- 
tion, the resource development work in 
Stevens-County has already had consid- 
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erable influence in the area. According 
to latest reports of the State college, 
which is also cooperating with the US. 
Department of Agriculture in the pro- 
gram, two additional counties in my dis- 
trict, Ferry and Pend Oreille, are now 
organizing programs similar to the one 
in Stevens County. This is an extremely 
important development. It indicates 
that in my district resource development 
is moving from the pilot stage to the 
stage of established areawide coopera- 
tion, under a long-term program involv- 
ing several counties and many small 
towns and villages. 

Many difficult problems remain to be 
solved if-our rural resource development 
program is to raise incomes and levels of 
living among our rural people. We need 
more industry to balance our agriculture. 
And our county development committees 
are presently handicapped in some of 
their projects by a lack of credit re- 
sources. _ 

However, I believe that rural and re- 
source development programs, modeled 
on those underway throughout the Na- 
tion, offer the only sound approach pres- 
ently on the horizon for a long-term 
solution to the chronic problems of our 
declining rural areas and rural low in- 
come. I for one intend to exert every 
effort to make this work succeed and 
help the able, conscientious leaders in 
my district who are volunteering their 
time and talents to make the program 
a success. 





What the Farmers and Towiper Want 





- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial in the July 15, 1959, issue of the 
Everett Daily Herald summarizes the re- 
sults of a poll made by the Farm Jour- 
nal. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I would like to include the editorial, 
“What Nation’s Farmers Want Set Forth 
in Farm Journal,” in the Recorp. 

This poll is of great interest to me 
because there are many farmers who re- 
side and earn their livelihood from the 


who supply the Puget Sound marketing 
area are in my district. Also, the re- 
Farm Journal poll parallels 
one I conducted this 


According to the Farm Journal as 
quoted in the Daily Herald, 78 percent 
of the farmers across the Nation favor 


4 
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These figures lead me to the conclusion 
so well put in the Daily Herald: It is up 
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to the political powers to see that the 
farmer gets what he wants and the tax- 
payer realizes his desire. 

The editorial follows: 


Wuat Narion’s Farmers Want Ser ForTH 
IN Farm JOURNAL 


Farm Journal, the leading magazine in its 
field, has polled its readers to find out just 
what kind of a Government farm plan they 
really want. 

The results wil come as a big surprise to 
those who think farmers as a whole want 
more and more Government aids, controls 
and supports. 

Here,is how the vote adds up: 

Fifty-five percent want total abandon- 
ment of supports and controls, and a re- 
turn to the free market. 

Fifteen percent favor supports on an 
emergency basis only. 

Eight percent want adjustment supports 
which could permit a gradual return to 
normal markets over a period of time. 

In sum, therefore, 78 percent favor plans 
calling either for no support or for less sup- 
port. 

By contrast, only 14 percent say they want 
high price supports, of 90 percent to 100 per- 
cent of parity, and only 8 percent favor the 
production payment plan. 

The percentages were pretty much the 
same in all sections of the country. Among 
the different commodities, farmers specializ- 
ing in poultry, beef, or fruit and vegetables 
are the most inclined to get rid of supports. 
Wheat and grain processors are least dis- 
posed to do this—but even so, close to half 
of them consider it the thing to do. 

Farm Journal has done the country a real 
service—and the hope is that the lesson 
learned lt find its reflection in future 
policy. ers, like the rest of us, know 
past programs have been monumental 
failures, and that billions have gone down 
the drain with no return. 

And farmers want to stand on their own 
feet. t 

And the taxpayers desire that no further 
billions go down the drain. 

It is up to the political powers to see that 
the farmer gets what he wants and the tax- 
payer realizes his desire. 








Statement by-T. Keith Glennan, Adminis- 
trator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, Before “My True 
Security” Awards Dinner, Statler Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
principal address at the national awards 
dinner for the “My True Security” essay 
contest program on Tuesday, July 21, in 
Washington, D.C., was T. Keith Glennan, 
Administrator of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. 

I had the'privilege of hearing this 
address. It was intended for the high 
school youngsters who were representing 
their States as the contest winners in 
each of our States. I wish that more 
adults could have heard it, especially 
Members of Congress, because there was 
much food for thought which we can 
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apply in our negotiations here as we 
try to legislate for the good 
and the free world in this space ‘ 

Under leave to extend my 
include Dr. Glennan’s address in the 
pendix of the Recorp. I am sure 
all who read them will be as impressed 
as I am with the weight of these words: 

My purpose tonight is to discuss with you 
some aspects of the security of this Nation 
on which, in my opinion, the continuance 
of the American way of life will depend. You 
all must have thought seriously about some 
of these as you prepared your papers for this 
contest. To say that we are threatened or 
that our way of life is threatened these days 
is but to repeat the statements of men much 
wiser, better informed, and more influential 
than myself. But security has many facets, 
and I want to talk about some of the impor- 
tant aspects of security which do not reside 
particularly in the military strength of this 
Nation. 

While recognizing the need—yes, the abso- 
lute need—for military strength in these 
days of nuclear submarines, atomic and hy- 

rogen bombs, supersonic high-performance 
airplanes, and intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, I want to consider more particularly 
what I believe to be the real strengths of this 
Nation tm our fight for security. These 
strengths reside in the will, the determina- 
tion, and the dedication of the individual. 
These are not idle words—platitudes taken 
from some iong-forgotten essay or even from 
the pages of the public press. They are char- 
acteristics of human behavior without which 
there can be no real security—American way 
or no American way. 

Now this is not going to be a lengthy 
oration. And first let me say that I count 
it a very real privilege to be here tonight. 
With you, I am anxious to see and to applaud 
the national award winner and the runners- 
up whe are to be recognized for their achieve- 
ment in this contest. May I congratulate 
them as well as the sponsors of this pro- 
gram—the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 

And I'd like to say just a special word to 
those fifty other finalists who are hére to- 
night and to the many thoughtful young 
men and women who have not had the good 
fortune, as you have, to visit in our National 
Capital durihg the past 2 days. This is’ in- 
deed a competitive world, and not all of us 
can win the top honors in any particular 
contest. But there are many competitions in 
life and many kinds of awards. Each per- 
son who competes honestly and with all his 
heart in every contest in which he enters 
finds his own reward in some form. 

The opportunity to think seriously and 
creatively about our way of life which this 
program has offered is itself a reward. It is 
a challenge that all of you have shared 
equally. The outward and visible sign of 
success is the trophy, and the person win- 
ning it has been judged worthy of recogni- 
tion for superior achievement. But for all 
of the others competing, if they have done 
their diligent best, there is a satisfaction of 
accomplishment, a growth in knowledge and 
Understanding, and a development of confi- 
dence in their own abilities of expression— 
these will become the building blocks for @ 
useful life. : - 

And now let me get back to this business 
of the national security and my evaluation 
of the other than military methods of pro- 
viding that security. For the past year, as 
head of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, I have been engaged in the 
most difficult task of any that I have met. 
Not only does it represent a personal chal- 
lenge to me as an engineer, a public servant, 
and ‘an administrator—it is a challenge to 
our country as a whole—a double dare, 
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tossed in the face of American science and 
technology by the Soviet Union. We are 
given the choice of competing with Russia 
in the new realm of space research, or else 
resigning ourselves to the role of onlooker 
most inspiring enterprise of our time. 
the United States, this challenge rep- 
resents a real threat to our security. You 
agree, I am sure, that we as a nation 
not alone in this world. Never again 
we experience the security of what was 
once known as splendid isolation. Our 
progress, from revolution to world leader- 
ship in a little more than a century and a 
half, has resulted in large part from our 
abilities, as freemen, to apply the new 
knowledge resulting from the researches of 
scientists to the creation of devices and 
processes which have lifted the burdens 
from the backs of our people. The rest of 
the world has marveled at—and envied— 
the results of these. efforts. The image we 
have created is that of technological supe- 
riority.in almost every field. So much so, 
that we came to believe it ourselves. 

For seyeral years past we have been dis- 
turbed—-whenever we took the time to think 
about it—by the progress made by the Rus- 
sians in the development and production of 
military devices—submarines, tanks, high- 
performance airplanes and missiles, and the 
atomic and hydrogen bomb. More recently, 
we have been experiencing the challenge of 
economic competition in various markets 
throughout the world. Nowhere before, 
however, have we seen the dramatic impact 
of a single accomplishment in technology 
influence world opinion as was the case 
when the Soviet scientists succeeded in 
placing the first satellite into orbit around 
the earth on October 4, 1957. I want to take 
just a few minutes to review the manner in 
which this result was accomplished, be- 
cause we find ourselves in a situation so 
novel to us that we are hard put to it to 
realize the true urgency of the problem. 

We had pioneered in the development of 
jet airplanes after World War II. Our ex- 
perimental rocket-powered aircraft—the X-1, 
the X1A, and Skyrocket, and the X-2—had 
first broken the sound barrier, and had set 
the world’s unofficial speed record of 2,350 
miles per hour and the altitude record of 
24 miles above the surface of the earth. We 
were then confident of bringing our inter- 
mediate range ballistic missiles to a state 
of operational readiness. We were prepar- 
ing, as. a contribution to the International 
Geophysical Year, to launch a series of small, 
exploratory earth satellites, as a modest pre- 
liminary to the development of space flight. 

Then, on October 4, 1957, the Russians 
lofted their first 184-pound sputnik into or- 
bit. .They followed it up with two more, 
ranging in payload weight as high as 2,925 
pounds. The blow to our national pride 
in this umexpected achievement by Soviet 
science was tremendous. The cost to us 
in prestige abroad was, and continues to be, 
even greater. 

In effect, the Soviet Union has been able 
to create in the minds of the people of a 
very large of the.world’s uncom- 
mitted areas the belief that success in space 
research is the principal measure of the 
scientific and technological efforts of a na- 
tion and, hence, the real measure of the 
worth of a culture. Entering this race with 
a@ certain amount of complacency, we now 
find ourselves at a-disadvantage that will 
be overcome only by a determined effort -and 
intelligent and creative attention to the 
task of developing our own program in space 
research. 


Only 2 years ago, most of us took it com- 
fortably for granted that the United States 
was the most advanced country in the world 
in scientific discovery and application. We 
had no monopoly of talent or brains, al- 
though we were not as ready to admit that 
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fact then as we are now. But we did have 
the finest laboratories and the most modern 
engineering facilities, and our vast indus- 
trial resources lent their support to scien- 
tific research. g 

How has this situation come to pass? 

Recognizing that, to compete in this 
modern world, communism must be but- 
tressed by industrial might, the Soviet lead- 
ers determined soon after their revolution 
that large numbers of the youth of that 
nation must be trained in science and tech- 
nology. It was an up-hill battle—the broad- 
ening of the educational base, first, to pro- 
vide for a significantly large proportion of 
that nation’s youth the primary and second- 
ary school training that must precede col- 
lege-level work in science and engineering— 
and then to channel into these difficult fields 
of learning a majority of all students in 
higher education. The success of their ef- 
forts is now well known even though we may 
criticize some of the methods used by them 
to achieve that success. 

Just 1 year ago, I was in Russia. In com- 
pany with seven other college presidents, I 
was trying to understand the Soviet system 
of higher education. After learning some- 
thing of the structure and administration of 
their technicums, technological institutes, 
universities, and institutes for research and 
advanced study, we visited a variety of in- 
stitutions and talked to many students and 
teachers. 

You have read, Iam sure, about the stiff 
requirements which must be met by the 
Soviet student if he is to be allowed to con- 
tinue his education, Incentives for superior 
academic performance are real and highly 
prized. Examinations are tough, thorough, 
and frequent. Education is a serious matter 
for the youth of the Soviet Union, and this 
is particularly the case in the institutions 
of higher education. 

The most vivid impression I carried away 
from that brief exposure, however, was that 
of the dedication of the student and~his 
teachers. .As I recognized this characterized 
on their campuses, I became’aware of its 
pervading presence in almost every meeting 
we had. People believed in what they were 
doing: And, quite apparently, the system of 
incentives, awards, and rewards provided by 
the Soviet Government keeps them working, 
producing, and believing. 

It seems to me that the really important 
ingredient that the Soviet young people— 
indeed, people’ of all ages in. the Soviet 
Union—possess is the pride they have in 
their present achievements. While by our 
standards, their personal and material re- 
wards seem at times ridiculously small, it is 
clear to even the most obtuse observer that 
their progress has been very great in the 
past few decades. 

As a nation they are second only to the 
United States in most fields of production, 
industrial development, and in military 
strength. As a people, they really fit the 
phrase—“They never had it so good.” And 
all of this they have accomplished in the 
short span of 40 years. Based on this per- 
formance, they have confidence that greater 
achievement will come in the future, and 
with this conviction goes the willingness to 
work and to sacrifice for that achievement. 
These are the forces on which the Soviet 
leaders» now can depend in their drive for 
dominance of the uncommitted peoples and 
nations of the world. 


In the face of this determined and disci- 


that the American way 
t in the long run? Shall we 
from the responsibilities of lead- 


free world, preferring to en- 
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joy the prosperity that abounds in this 
land rather than facing up to the fact that. 
there never can be a peaceful world when 
the majority of the population of that world 
lacks food and shelter and clothing—the 
barest necessities of life? Where does our 
true security and the security of this Nation 
really lie? 

Let’s stop for a moment and take stock. 
What are the real elements of security for 
each of us and for the Nation? There is 
security for all of us in the knowledge of 

ast achievement—and this we have in 
arge measure. No other nation in the long 
history of man has been able to distribute 
the fruits of man’s labor so widely as has 
our Nation. In two world wars our indus- 
trial and technological genius provided the 
materieY¥ for victory while our Armed Forces 
. acquitted themselves as true champions of 
freedom. . { 

There is security, too, in the ability to 
cope with present problems. This ability 
we have in some considerable measure, but 
it is an ability that we can lose very easily. 
We are tempted today to depend for our 
security on material things—armaments and 
superior technological achievements in the 
various. fields of warfare even though we 
are aware of the fact that victory in modern 
armed conflict is a hollow mockery—that 
there is “no lasting security to be gained 
from it. \ 

And finally, there should be security in 
our democratic system of education—but 
here we need to face up to some hard facts— 
you as students and those of my generation 
as parents and responsible citizens. We have 
prided ourselves on our growth in the fleld 
of higher education. Unlike the Russians, 
who limit the number permitted to study 
beyond the high school or its equivalent ac- 
cording to the needs of the state, we have 
made it possible for ever-increasing numbers 
of young people to go on to college. In doing 
so, however, we have allowed college work to 
become too easy. College has become a social 
rather than an educational goal in all too 
many cases. Now we are confronted with 
what a dictatorial system can do while we 
have let down our guard. To regain the se- 
curity inherent in a strong educational sys- 
tem we must greatly improve the quality at 
all levels and particularly in college level 
work. Quite naturally, you weuld expect me 
to stress the need for higher quality and 
greatly increased numbers of graduates in 
the sciences and engineering. I do—but I 
would stress, too, the great need for im- 
proved quality in all fields of study these 
days. ‘ 

As I started this discussion, I indicated my 
conviction that our real strength as a nation 
lies in the will, the determination, and the 
dedication of the individual. Let me be 
more specific. Our strength, in my opinion, 
lies in our will to understand what our his- 
tory has made of us, the determination to 
contribute something of ourselves to make 
the continuation of that history possible, and 
the dedication which keeps each of us con- 
tributing in spite of the necessity for some 
considerable personal sacrifice. Only with 
the will, the determination, and the dedica- 
tion of the individual will we succeed in this 
contest. 

To sum up—the danger to our society that 
disturbs me most is not the menace of Soviet 
spacecraft or missiles. I know that by hard 


vehicles. 
What worries me instead is the possibility 
that we may lose the habit of individual 
effort that brought us our freedom and 


have little of value left to protect. 
deterioration we must face up to 


proceeds, 
the fact that our political and economic ad-, 


versary will win this contest for men’s 
minds—hands down. 


; 
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I hear so much talk these days about the 
search for leisure and personal security, so 
little-about building up our national re- 
sources and our moral influence to preserve 
our institutions. I hear so much emphasis 
placed upon ons, and so little on the 
sacrifices that we need to make in order to 
guarantee a life of freedom for our children. 

In spite of all our technical achievements 
in overcoming poverty, starvation, disease, 
and the worst kinds of tyranny, this remains 
a very tough and serious world—one in which 
millions of people do not even recognize the 
existence of the personal security that we 
take for granted. The stakes are high in 
this competition between our traditional 
view of the supreme importance of the in- 
dividual as against our adversary’s belief in 
the supreme importance of the state. The 
time left for our decision is growing shorter. 

This is your challenge. It will be up to 
the generation that you represent to deter- 
mine whether we sit idly on the sidelines, 
enjoying our leisure, while other nations 
drive ahead, or whether we throw all of our 
ingenuity, our talent, our energy, into the 
struggle for human enlightenment. The 
same qualities that give us individual 
strength of character also give us strength 
as a people, as a society. The choice will 
largely be yours whether all of us together 
win our true security. 





Area Redevelopment and Automation: 
Potential Partners for Plenty in the 
Years Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. WHLLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, two 
of the most able Members in this House, 
and, Iam happy to say, both of them my 
colleagues in the delegation from Penn- 
sylvania, DANIEL J. FLoop and James E. 
Van Zanpt, joined to write a letter which 
all of, you have received by now and 
which I earnestly suggest you study 
‘carefully. 

They wrote of area redevelopment or 
aid to distressed areas as it is also called. 

They wrote after years of study and 
sad firsthand knowledge of chronic un- 
employment in their areas. 

They wrote of need well known to 
Members from Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Michigan, and other 
States suffering from what economists 
call ctural unemployment—the un- 
emp. t resulting from the perma- 
nent change in the structure of a com- 
munity’s industry rather than from gen- 
eral economic conditions. 

It is good these two veterans of the 
legislative arena joined in this cause be- 
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generally 
when the Nation as a whole is becoming 
more prosperous. 
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This would be an understandable re- 
action were area redevelopment of pure- 
ly sectional importance. But it is not. 

In the parlance of the philosopher, the 
whole is no stronger than its weakest 
part. 

The same applies to economies of na- 
tions. We strengthen the whole Nation 
when we restore the economy of a de- 
clining coal town or rail center to vigor- 
ous health. 

But there is another aspect of area 
redevelopmient in which this proposed 
legislation can play a key role, along with 
automation, in the orderly growth of our 
economy to new heights. 

These were my thoughts upon reading 
an article in the Reader’s Digest recently 
entitled ““What Happens When Machines 
Don’t Need Men?” 

Primarily, the article covered the 
growing use of automation in American 
industry and the resulting impact upon 
workingmen. 

We need automation to compete in 
world markets. 

Automation lifts a burden from the 
backs and arms of men. 

In time it-will create an abundance of 
better paying johs for the sons and 
daughters of the workers it is displacing 
today. 

But. what about the interventing 10 to 
20 years of wrenching economic and hu- 
man dislocation in many of the Nation’s 
labor markets? 

It is all very well to tell sons and 
daughters with their lives ahead of them 
of new and distant employment fields. 
But these become hollow and heartiess 
words to the 40- or 50-year-old worker 
you are asking to abandon lifetime roots 
and work patterns. 

Reedueation and retraining of the 
workers is the answer given by the Read- - 
er’s Digest article to which I have re- 
ferred. 

That is merely one of the answers 
given by the area redevelopment bill. 

In addition to stimulating develop- 
ment of new industry in areas of chronic 
unemployment, the are& redevelopment 
bill carries grants which would aid in 
retraining older workers and keeping 
them going until they can acquire new 
skills, 

The Flood-Van Zandt letter I referred 
to earlier is now in your offices. Here, 
under leave to exténd my remarks, I am 
including the article from the Reader's 
Digest. 

I mention both the letter and the ar- 
ticle because area redevelopment and 
automation can be partners. 

Area redevelopment can ease the 
transition from our industry of today 
to.our more automated industry of to- 
morrow. This is why, viewed in its 
proper place in relation to the whole eco- 
nomic picture, area redevelopment be- 
comes far more than a parochial bill. It 
is a national answer to a growing na-~- 
tional problem: : 
Wuat Haprens beings Macuines Don’r Neep 


(By Lester Velie) 
Not long ago an automobile executive 
y. showed United Auto Workers presi- 
dent Walter Reuther through a new plant. 
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Pointing to a battery of automatic drilling 
machines, the executive asked: 

“How are you going to collect dues from 
those fellows, Walter?” 

“How are you going to sell cars to them?” 
the union leader shot back. 

This jesting exchange underlines a his- 
toric upheaval—a second industrial revolu- 
tion that has already affected millions of 
Americans.” Automatic machines, harness- 
ing electronic brains to mechanical muscles, 
are fast displacing unskilled industrial 
workers, and will soon displace some un- 
skilled white-collar workers, too. 

Today car makers can produce 50 percent 
more automobiles than they did a decade 
ago—with virtually the same number of 
workers. In 1958 the steel companies 
turned out as much steel as they did a 
decade ago, with 20 percent fewer produc- 
tion workers. Chemical manufacture has 
almost. doubled in 10 years, but the blue- 
collar work force keeps shrinking. 

Some of the big industrial unions, made 
up mostly of unskilled workers, reflect what 
has happened. The United Mine Workers, 
475,000 strong in the late 1930’s, has dwin- 
dled to less than 200,000. (Declining use of 
coal played some part in this, but mechan- 
ization was the major factor.) The United 
Auto Workers, which had 1,500,000 members 
in 1955, is down to 1 million members and 
sliding. The Electrical Workers, Textile 
Workers, and other industrial unions are 
losing members, too. 

To see why, let’s watch one of the new 
machines at work. 

The “X-A,” a kind of wizard of oxygen 
is a mechanical monster that works with 
no human. assistance. Developed by Union 
Carbide Corp., the Wizard hums along hap- 
pily 24 hours a day, breathing in air and 
separating it into oxygen (needed in steel- 
making and other industries) and nitrogen. 
The Wizard takes its own temperature and 
pressure. When things go wrong it.auto- 
matically telephones a supervisor, giving its 
symptoms. If the trouble is serious it shuts 
itself off. And the Wizard works right at 
the customer's site, so there is no need to 
haul oxygen from a chemical factory in 
cylinders. 

The Wizard means the end of the line for 
workers who once produced oxygen. The 
250 chemical workers who used to manu- 
facture it for the Pittsburgh area have shrunk 
to 80 and will continue to dwindle as the 
new automatic units are installed. 

Improved technology has had a similar 
effect in other major industries. Not long 
ago, at the Ford Motor Co.’s world-famous 
River Rouge plant outside Detroit, I watched 
an iron casting move down a machining line 
and, untouched by human hands, turn into 
a@ finished engine block. Each block is trans- 
ferred automatically from one machine to 
another, automatically positioned before au- 
tomatic drilling machines. Several attend- 
ants, policing the line for electronically sig- 
naled breakdowns, have replaced the whole 
crew of machine operators. 

During the first industrial revolution, 150 
years ago, laborers sometimes invaded the 
new factories and smashed the machines that 
replaced them. Today, laborsaving machin- 
ery is so accepted that union and employer 
take it into account in their contracts. Auto- 
mobile workers get an annual 2% percent 
Wage increase, on the assumption that 
steadily improved machinery permits the 
~worker to produce 2%, percent more with 
his hour's work. So, obligated to pay pro- 
ductivity increases, the auto companies must 
find new ways to make machines more ef- 
ficient. Add to this the contribution to in- 
dustry that scientists—working with the mil- 
itary—have made: first, they developed elec- 
tronic computer devices to solve gunfire 
problems. Ther they created machines with 
mechanical brains (like the guided missile) 
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that are set to do a certain job, take note 
of changing conditions and automatically 
correct themselves. The result: industrial 
progress has been pushed ahead by decades. 

Asimple set of figures tells a dramatic story 
of what has happened and provides a glimpse 
of what's to come. 

Back in 1919, when there were only 105 
million of us in this country, it took some 
26 million workers to grow our food, dig our 
fuels and metals, and make the goods we 
needed. Today there are 178 million of us. 
Yet the number of workers needed to supply 
us is virtually the same—26 million—and 
they're a@ shorter week. 

But if jobs in factories, farms, and mines 
didn’t increase, where did the jobs come from 
for the 60-percent rise in population? The 
jobs came from a higher standard of living— 
from additional services to the American peo- 
ple. Back in 1919, only 14 million Americans 
worked in service industries: in selling goods, 
in moving and storing them, in nursing, 
teaching, entertainment, banking, insurance, 
government, etc. Today nearly 32 million 
Americans work at providing such services. 

As a guide to the future, these figures 
mean that in the unfolding era of automa- 
tion, laborsaving machines will do what they 
have always done. They'll lift onerous 
chores from men’s backs and legs; they will 
create new national wealth, produce more 
things and services for more people. They'll 
open up new vistas of greater leisure and 
fuller living, 

But, meanwhile, there is the transition, the 
birth. pangs of a new era. When machines 
don’t need men, what happens to the men? 

Ex ler metal polisher John Miller 
(that’s not his real name), a slight man of 
52, is one of the displaced industrial workers. 
His $7,000 home in northside Detroit, bought 
with a GI loan, had a “for sale” sign when I 
looked in on him recently. In the living 
room Miller’s wife quieted a toddler in her 
arms, as two other children studied me. 

Miller was laid off 13 months ago. Al- 
though he had 12 years of seniority, his shop 
steward said, “You won’t be called back, 
ever.” Since then he has been getting a 
$41 weekly unemployment insurance check 
intermittently (it stops whenever he picks 
up an odd job). US. surplus food—1i15 
pounds of corn meal monthly, 7 pounds of 
butter, rice, flour, and dried milk—helps eke 
out the unemployment check and keep Mil- 
ler, and some 100,000 other jobless in Mich- 
igan, from hunger. 

Miller uses every waking hour looking for 
a job. “Nights I lie awake thinking. Where 
do we go when we lose the house? How 
will we get by when the unemployment 
checks stop in a couple of weeks?” 

The unemployed in the United States 
totaled 3,625,000 during April. This figure 
was lower than in the prior month, and Labor 
Secretary James P. Mitchell predicts it will 
continue to.shrink. Yet, while industry had 
recovered to reach an alltime peak, only one 
of every two jobless factory workers had 
regained his job. Industry was able to sur- 
pass old output _—— without taking all 
the men back. 

The perplexing result is that amid return- 
ing prosperity, higher production, and even 

wages, indigestible lumps of unem- 
ployment persist in various parts of the Na- 


‘tion. Most of these pockets of poverty are 


in old established industrial centers: in Buf- 
falo, a steel center; in Detroit; in the coal- 
fields of West Virginia. 

The unfolding era of machines without 
men obviously confronts us with vast chal- 
lenges. The immediate problem is a human 
one; the urgént need for a holding operation 
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periods. The President has also urged all 
States to meet a common insurance stand- 


/ard; payments equal to half pay for 26 weeks. 


For the long pull, large-scale programs of 
education and training are needed. Though 
automation shrinks the unskilled work force, 
it requires new armies of highly trained men 
and women. 

The transformation of the Bell Telephone 
companies already reflects, within one indus-; 
try, how, automation can result in a need 
for more trained people. When the change- 
over to dial began, telephone operators made 
up more than -half of the companies’ total 
work force. Now they constitute about a 
third of the employees—thanks to local and 
long-distance dialing. Yet Bell System’s 
total employment has advanced some 200,000 
since 1945 to 590,000, as the country’s growing 
wealth has increased the demand for tele- 
phone services. Advancing technology has 
required a much higher proportion of trained 
persons in the industry—more clerical help, 
more scientists, engineers, and craftsmen. 

This is a nationwide pattern. When an 
electrical , manufacturer introduced auto- 
matic machinery for assembling parts of tele- 
vision sets, many monotonous, unskilled as- 
sembly jobs were wiped out. But some sur- 
prising new demands followed. The com- 
pany’s industrial engineering staff doubled 
within several years. The company also 
found it needed more mechanical designers 
and technical writers, more salesmen and 
office workers. 

“It’s an intellectual recolution,” says Prof. 
Gordon Brown of M.1.T. “I think the human 
being has to become smarter. This isn’t any- 
thing to be afraid of—this is what man, in- 
tellectually, was destined to become.” 

In response to this challenging need for 
new skills, some businesses, unions and gov- 
ernment agencies have already plunged into 
large-scale training programs. Consider the 
Plumbers’ and Pipe Fitters‘ Union. Many 
chemical and oil-refining operations are al- 
ready largely automatic, requiring human at- 
tention only to maintain, repair or clean out 
the intricate piping. This is a job for a 
plumber or pipefitter—but he has to be an 
educated worker who has mastered trigo- 
nometry, thermodynamics and many special 
skills. Awaré of the coming golden age for 
plumbers and pipefitters, Peter T. Schoe- 
mann, president of the union, has opened 
some 34 schools across the country where ap- 
prentices train, and journeyman members 
retrain. 

The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, finding that its electricians 
have to be upgraded to “electronics techni- 
cians” to hold théir own, is also sending its 
journeymen members back to school. So are 
the machinists. 

Employers, too, are retraining. Du Pont, 
for instance, needs a new breed of all-around 
skilled craftsman for the job of maintaining 
the new equipment. To obtain them the 
company has developed intensive programs 
that in 400 classroom hours, plus additional 
t on the job, can turn-a raw high- 
school graduate into a mechanic with funda- 
mental skills in blueprint reading, in math- 
ematics, in handling tools. With longer 
training, up to 750 classroom hours, the 
program turns out a “control mechanic,” a 
combination electrician and instrument re- 
pairmart who can maintain the machines’ 
intricate electronic control devices. Any em- 
ployee with aptitude, from 17 to 64, can_ap- 
ply, and while learning may earn full-time 
pay. e result is a continuous upgrading 
of the Du Pont work force, 

It is clear that we are on the threshold of 
vast changes in the face of America. The 
unions, for instance, must recruit new mem- 
bers from the growing white-collar groups 
to replace the loss in industrial workers—or 
dwindle in power. Violent changes are al- 
ready apparent in our country’s industrial 
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landscape. New industrial life has been 
pouring into a great geographical crescent 
from the Pacific Northwest to the South as 
employers abandon old multi-story factories 
and move to more efficient, one-story auto- 
mated plants, usually away from the old lo- 
cality and nearer to customers or to sources 
of materials—or to university centers with 
their scientists and technicians. 

At the Labor Department in Washington, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics Ewan 
Clague paced excitedly before a favorite 
chart. He pointed to a downhill line that 
dramatized the decline of jobs from 1929 
into the trough of the depression year 1932. 
“Do you know there were proposals in Con- 
gress then to suspend patents on laborsav- 


ing machinery, on the ground they destroyed . 


jobs?” he asked. “But new machines went 
on ‘to play their usual role of wealth-produc- 
ing heroes—not villains.” 

Then he pointed to another line, reflecting 
the steep rise in service-industry jobs since 
the thirties. “Who would have thought, in 
darkest 1932, that today we would be en- 
joying a prosperity such as this country had 
never known? 

“The future is _ terrific,” 
Clague concluded. 

And so it can be, if we use the present 
wisely. 


Commissioner 





Remarks by H. Bruce Palmer at the First 
Annual “My True Security” National 
Awards Program, July 21, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, July 21, I had the privilege of 
attending the national awards program 
for the “My True Security” essay contest 
conducted by the U.S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce in cooperation the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Co., of Newark, 
N.J. One of my constituents, Miss Di- 
anne Walliasper of Salem, Iowa,*was 
Iowa’s representative by virtue of having 
won the contest for her State. 

Among the speakers at this event was 
H. Bruce Palmer, president of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Co., and him- 
self a former president of the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. Palmer’s remarks on self-reliance 
on the part of the individual say some- 
thing which we in Government should 
heed. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude those remarks in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD: 

All human beings grow in dignity and self- 
respect by reason of accomplishment and the 
assumption of responsibility. The spirit of 
independence, or of confidence, or of self- 
reliance is mightily nourished by the exer- 
cise of one’s own efforts. Moral stature is 
increased and moral fiber is strengthened by 
each job done with the free play of one’s own 
ability. Ambition, which inspires men to 
attainment, is fed by an atmosphere of en- 
deavor. In short, a man by standing 
on his own feet. He does not wax strong by 
having others do for him what he can and 
shouid do for himself. 


’ 
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Are we interetsed in the cultivation of 
these qualities in our own citizenry? Have 
we propefly appraised the value of the spirit 
they create, in terms of a powerful influence 
for the preservation of freedom in America? 
If this land of opportunity, where men tradi- 
tionally have enjoyed more independence 
than in any other, is to maintain that na- 
tional spirit which has blessed it from the 
very beginning, it must carefully foster the 
dignity, self-respect, moral stature, and self- 
reliance of the millions of individuals which 
make up the integrated whole. 

Too much coddling, too much paternalism, 
too much recession from personal responsi- 
bility can have a decidedly weakening effect 
upon the aims and purposes of man. With 
the possibility of lapsing into a false feeling 
of security provided wholly by others, wheth- 
er in financial matters or in business and 
social relationships, one of the spurs to maxi- 
mum effort becomes inoperative. We should 
take thought, then, serious thought, that in 
our overall approach to this matter of plan- 
ning security we do not adopt methods which 
will wither the spirit while catering to the 
needs of the flesh. 

Individual security is the product of a 
man’s continual growth toward the ability 
to meet the changing conditions of life and 
to adapt to them whatever they may chance 
to be. It is the ability to size up a situation 
properly and correctly—and to handle it com- 
petently and confidently. It is maturity. It 
is man’s doing as much as he can for himself, 
and wanting as little done for him as pos- 
sible. 

The mature man, the secure man, plans. 
The immature, thé insecure man has to have 
things planned for him. 

For the infant cries for his mother: The 
adult plans for his family. The boy plays 
in today, but the man works for tomorrow. 
The child sees what he has and wishes some- 
body would give him more, but the man fore- 
sees what he will need, and plans so that he 
will have it. To the child, it is always now. 
To the man, now is only the beginning of 
what can be. 

The grown man, the mature man, plans for 
his security. _He knows that neither his per- 
sonal nor business security can be donated 
from without. He knows it can only be 
created from within’ himself. He knows 
that the planning of his own moral, physi- 
cal, and economic development are more 
than his democratic right. They are his 
democratic right. They are his personal 
duty. And so—he plans. By himself, for 
himself, to the very best of his ability. 

This, too, I believe. A great many people 
share with_me a growing concern that as 
more and more is done for the individual, 
more and more this stifles in him his initia- 
tive to do things for himself. 

I believe that the man who knows his 
security is of his own making is armored 
against attacks upon his security of others’ 
making. 

I feel that a people collectively yields to 
demagogery or isms because the individuals 
composing it are lured by the promise of 
having more and bigger things that they 
want done for them. 

I know that this ends in human beings 
having things done to them that they do not 
want. 

This, finally, £ most earnestly believe: 

The man who has learned to speak for 
himself will not quickly yield to being told 
what to say. 


The man who has learned to think for 
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Never before in our history have we so 
needed individual maturity and _ self- 
reliance among the great body of our citi- 
zens and the sense of true security which 
it brings. 





Farmers Not Concerned With Carrots on 
the Moon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader has sent me 
a clipping from the Boston Sunday Globe 
of July 19, 1959, containing an article on 
the farm problem by James H. Powers 
which I am taking the liberty of extend- 
ing in the Appendix of the Recorp. This 
article looms like an oasis of fact amid 
the desert of untruths and half-truths 
that are appearing in most of the metro- 
politan press on the subject of agricul- 
tural legislation. 

I hope our friends from the great 
urban areas of our county will read this 
article. I hope also it will be read by 
those among our Republican friends who 
seem inclined to follow the Pied Pipers 
of the Department of Agriculture. There 
are those who seem to believe that all we 
have to do to solve the farm problem 
once and for all—all that is necessary to 
insure a strong and healthy agriculture— 
is simply to revert to the do-nothing 
policies of the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover 
administrations, which were followed by 
the most serious economic depression in 
the history of American agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, a copy of the article to 
which I have referred follows: 

FARMERS Not CONCERNED WITH CARROTS ON 
Moon—But Are LIKELY To SHow RE- 
SENTMENT AT POLLS IN 1960 or BENSON'S 
Pouticy THat INDUCES BUMPER CROPs IN 
THE Face or Vast GRAIN SURPLUSES 


(By James H. Powers) 


The farm problem which emerged like a 
djinn from the magic bottle to plague the 
Nation's economy through the twenties and 
thirties, and harass Congress, appears to be 
preparing a return visit—and with a ven- 
geance. With an election year looming, this 
may prove politically awkward. 

Storm signals are flying already in this 
paradoxical situation, wherein abundance 
spells woe alike to husbandman, politician, 
and taxpayer, and above all to Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. 

One such alert is Mr. Benson’s own recent 
prediction that net farm income in 1959 
will fall still another billion dollars. In the 
wake of a billion-dollar drop in 1958, this 
will mean that the net earnings of more 
than 6,800,000 farm families have nose- 
dived close to $5 billion in the past 7 years. 
When consistently falling farm prices face 
further steep declines, while the prices the 
farmer pays for his necessities edge steadily 
upward in an economy industrially flourish- 
ing, the mixture becomes explosive. 

WARNINGS MULTIPLY 


Other storm have been multt- 
plying. The Nation’s cattle herds now ex- 
coed 100 million head—a record. That 
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presages @ beef deluge on the winter and 
spring markets, and a swift sag in growers’ 
prices. Hog raisers have similarly bred up 
their stocks to huge dimensions to bolster 
falling incomes. The prospect has so 
alarmed the Agricultural Committee of the 
National Planning Agency that it urged, this 
past week, a l-year-only Government sub- 
sidy on hogs. There are now no price sup- 
ports on livestock. 

Meantime, a super corn crop, 14 percent 
above all previous records, is pouring into 
midwestern bins. This follows from a policy 
Mr. Benson urged last winter, when he in- 
ducéd corn growers to abandon acreage con- 
trols in return for a relatively strong price 
support program of $1.12 a bushel paid by 
the Government. Now he is moving to do 
the same for wheat—though the Govern- 

nent already has $2.2 billion tied up in 
wheat surpluses. 

Mr. Benson’s basic policy seeks removal 
of all Government intervention through 
planting restrictions, and retention of a flex- 
ible, moderate, price-support program. Ex- 
perience with corn this year suggests that 
the plan is gravely defective. Indeed, the 
Secretary's foes in Congress accuse him of 
a deliberate plan to wreek the Nation’s basic 
price support, acreage-control policy in an 
effort to impose free farm market ideas on 
one of the most vital sectors of our economy. 


OUR TREMENDOUS STAKE 


The charge is doubtless exaggerated yet 
if anything is clear from 30 years of expe- 
rience, it is that the country’s stake in a 
sound farm policy is tremendous. Our agri- 
culture is only partially symbolized by the 
number of farm families and by the fact 
that farming covers only about 11 percent of 
our population. More than half of all raw 
materials used in the country come from 
the land. Farmers also represent a multi- 
billion-dollar market for American industry. 
Continued agricultural convulsions are no 
negligible matter. 

President Eisenhower's recent warning, 
that, unless the $9 billion surplus problem is 
dealt with resolutely, our entire agricultural 
policy faces collapse, is a simple statement 
of truth. That Secretary Benson's ideas have 
not restored health to this ailing sector of 
our economy in the past 6 years, is equally 
ofvious. Nor can Congress escape its share 
of the blame for our farm policy failures. 


PROBLEM 38 YEARS OLD 


How did this costly riddle develop in the 
first place? Before 1919, our agriculture ex- 
panded by 8 percent in productivity to meet 
demands of World War I. Thereafter, pro- 
ductivity remained high while markets de- 
clined at home and abroad; but the succes- 
sive administrations of Harding, Coolidge and 
Hoover offered no constructive lead to put 
the distorted picture in order. The farm 
problem had appeared. 

The impasse between our floundering agri- 
culture and tight conservative orthodoxy in 
the White House produced the farm bloc in 
1921, precipitating political war in Congress 
in both parties. The great depression 
brought matters to a head. In the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Acts of the thirties, 
the Roosevelt administration sought to ex- 
tricate the farmers from the economic swamp 
through a policy of price supports and acre- 
age controls designed to bring the farmer's 
doliar into balance, in buying power, with 
the industrial dollar. This was the famous 
parity idea translated into policy. 

But World War II ee the history = 
World War I. Huge wartime 
American agriculture was followed by ae 
lapse of markets. The technical revolution 
in farming forced by the war had literally 
made two blades grow where there was once 
but one. New farming science, new ma- 
chinery, new techniques, all spelled rising 
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production, even as the number of people 
on the land declined, and markets shrunk 
abroad. The depression-born system of 
farm price supports and planting controls 
became distorted. Its difficulties have in- 
creased since the Korean war. 


SNAP BEANS ON THE MOON 


The answer to the riddle is unlikely to be 
that of Mr. Benson, whose vision of agricul- 
ture is tinged with a belated 19th century 
nostalgia for a free farm market in a non- 
existent laissez faire economy. Nor will 
solution be found in politically rigged farm 
price-support policies which ignore the pre- 
posterous trends illustrated by the present 
$9 billion surplus, and more bumper crops 
on the way. 

A nation experiencing the second phases 
of the 20th century industrial revolution 
cannot afford much longer to act as if 
American agriculture were but an indigent 
rural relative. In the 1958 elections, op- 
position to the Benson philosophy devas- 
tated traditional Republican strongholds in 
most of the 17 major farm States. 

Portents suggest clearly that in 1960 the 
primary concern of the farm voter in the 
economically distraught congressional dis- 
tricts of those 17 States will be not with 
projects for growing carrots and snap beans 
on the moon (as an economist proposed last 
week) but wpon getting our enormously 
important farm policy put in order. 





Journal Star Editor Reports on Tour Into - 


Russia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22,1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles L. Dancey, editor of the Peoria 
Journal Star, has just returned from a 
month’s tour of the Soviet Union. He 
is presently writing a series of articles 
which will appear daily in his paper, and 
I should like to read into the Recorp at 
this point, the first article of the series. 
It will be my intention to ask for per- 
mission to print the entire series from 
time to time and assure Members of the 
House Ahat they come from one well 
known in our area for his objective re- 
porting of the news. The series will, I 
am sure, be very good editorial reading 
for all of us: 

[From the Peoria (Ill.) Journal Star, July 
19, 1959] 
Jovurnat Star Eprror Rerorts on Tour Into 
Russia 
(By Charlies L. Dancey) 

Wasnineton, D.C.—It is unwise to make 
general statements about the Soviet Union. 
Many writers have done so, but it is unwise 
because it is a big country made up of 
many millions of people of all kinds. 

If @ reporter is both honest and industri- 
eae he will find a goodly share of happy, 

ee nner he = also find peo- 
om who are bitterly unhap. 

He will find aggressive n= Ae with a high 


el on 


find cynical people and apathetic people. 
‘He will find great accomplishments and 
les of amazing efficiency—and he will 
also find great failures and examples of 
scandalous waste and inefficiency. 


He 
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He will find confidence—and he will find 
almost unbelievable fear. 

In short, a reporter can find and report 
what he wants to find, And since there is 
no Gallup poll available, who can judge the 
degree of loyalty to the Communist regime, 
for example, or of love for America, or of 
hate for America? 

Therefore, a writer ought to tell his read- 
ers under what condittons he received his 
information and as much as possible an ac- 
count of facts, and let the reader interpret 
for himself—or at least evaluate the inter- 
pretations that are offered. 

It should be understood, first of all, that 
@ newsman can get into Russia in only two 
ways—as a journalist, or as a tourist. If he 
enters as a journalist, he is subjected to 
strict controls, with rare exceptions includ- 
ing confinement to the city of Moscow. 

If he enters as a tourist he may travei but 
he is required to travel deluxe at a level 
where any contact with ordinary citizens is 
difficult, and accompanied by a Russian 
guide and interpreter who prevents effective 
contact with unauthorized persons. As a 
tourist, one has no status or rights as an 
investigator or reporter. 

I traveled as a tourist but, thanks in part 
to the flood of U.S. tourists into Moscow at 
this time and to my position that it would 
not be seemly by American standards for me 
to travel alone with a young woman guide, 
I was permitted to travel completely alone 
(although guides met me at every city and 
stayed with me for varying amounts of 
time). 

In this manner, I entered Russia on one 
of their fast jets to Moscow, converted to an 
ancient relic similar to a DC-3 and flew to 
Odessa, spent a few days, proceeded alone 
by ship to the Crimea, thence by ship to 
Sochi on the Caucusus mountain coast, 
thence by train to Rostov, and then en- 
joyed a 3-day trip up the Don River, through 
the canal into the Volga to Stalingrad, 
thence by air from Stalingrad to the great 
oil center of Baku, from Baku into the heart 
of the Caucusus and to Stalin's home city 
of Tbilisi, and finally by plane over the 
Caspian Sea into areas of 
Tashkent and Samarkand in Central Asia. 

During this journey I visited not only 
Russia but the Ukraine, Georgia, Azerbai- 
jain, and Uzbekistan, besides a “weather 
stop” in the Ural mountains at Sverdlovsk. 

I had long and intimate conversations 
with many Soviet citizens in the middle 
management and worker classes without 
benefit of interpreter, and with the aid 
chiefiy of Berlitz’ remarkable book on the 
Russian language and a dictionary—plus the 
Russians’ own insatiable curiosity about the 
United States. 

Among those I talked to were Russians, 
Ukranians, Jews, Georgians, Armenians, 
Azerbaijanese, Uzbeks, and Tartars, not to 
mention East Germans, West Germans, and 
Czechs, 

Among them were two librarians, a school 
director, an electrical engineer, a radio en- 
gineer, a local union official, doctors, sailors, 
collective farmers, the director of a state 
farm, two police officers, a number of stu- 
dents, a few teachers, a former partisan unit 
commander, a former major of a tank bat- 
talion (who fought at Stalingrad) and a 
former Baltic fleet sailor—plus many who 
were not clearly identified as to occupation. 

These are the people veteran correspond- 
ents with long service in Russia told me I 
could never talk with effectively. 

And on one occasion I was able to enter 
& Russian home, spontaneously and without 
warning, the one thing which was empha- 
— above all as impossible for an Ameri- 


thi interview technique which finally 
evolved was quite simple. Let the Soviet 
citizen lead with his many questions about 
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the United States. This gives time to estab- 
lish a rapport both personal and also in the 
matter of language—und one an- 
other in a sort of simplified pidgin Russian. 

Then with rapport established, and some 
obligation on his part, you simply turn 
around and ask him the same questions but 
about his country. Actually, his selection 
of questions is often as illuminating as his 
later answers to your own. 

The only way to fairly report what hap- 
pened is to refer to my three notebooks full 
of notes and simply offer extracts of actual 
incidents in a daily log form, and the reader 
can judge for himself how the people feel 
about Americans, the economic level of their 
existence, and what sort of people they are 
plus a good bit of how they live. 

Unfortunately, some of these people are 
frightened. I do not know if it is with reason 
or not. Some obviously are not frightened. 
However, out of respect for those who are, 
it is necessary to report some information in 
a general way without clearly indicating in 
what place and from what sort of persons 
this information was obtained. (Most of it 
was piecemeal anyway). 

These reports will be separate from the log, 
but the astute reader will also be able to doa 
good deal of reading between the lines. 

Some readers may figure that some of these 
contacts were planted by the Russians, and 
others not. Idon’t know myself. I do know 
that there were some of whom I was par- 
ticularly careful. 

Such a-trip is definitely an adventure, and 
I returned having lost enough weight that 
my clothes fit badly, with a rather heavy 
facial tan, and my hair in the same condi- 
tion as that of the western actors on TV. 

But I tried to reach the Peoria area of the 
Soviet Union, and came closer to it, I think, 
than I really expected would be possible. 


U.S.S.R. Visrrors OPPRESSED; EpITOR 
Discovers WHY 


(By .Charles L. Dancey) 


Americans, by and large, even those who 
are deeply impressed and enjoyed themselves 
in Moscow or at the Black Sea resort area, 
are’ glad to leave and feel an indefinable 
atmosphere that is oppressive to them. 

I think I know what this is. 

In a manner of speaking, there are no 
civilians in the USSR. There are only 
classes that can best be compared with mili- 
tary classes. There are the troops “(workers 
and peasants), the NCO’s (foremen), the 
Officer caste (middie management) and the 
high brass. 

Inside these classes in the next to the top 
are also the “West Pointers”—party mem- 
bers—who theoretically have no advantages 
or privileges but have a tendency to take 
better care of one another than of the 
nonparty folks. 

The people live a barracks-type life, even 
those in the new apartment buildings which 
resemble our own housing projects (Govern- 
ment). They fill the streets after working 
hours, just wandering around, standing on 
corners, sitting on park benches, like soldiers 
in the city from camp. 

Their entertainment, while some of it. is 
excellent, has the unmistakable flavor of the 
USO. 

Their stores are all post exchanges. 

Their newspapers are house organs run by 
the company or like a camp newspaper. 

And last but not least, every noncommis- 
sioned officer and officer in the Soviet Union 
is necessarily a career man with his finger 
on his number. 

In short, the whole country has an insti- 
tutional odor about it which is very depres- 
sing to an American used to our own free 


our.own way of life seems loose, inefficient, 
even frightening. 
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“How can you locate a friend or relative 
that has moved if everyone doesn’t carry a 
and isn’t wherever he goes 
with the authorities?” is a sample of their 
attitude about freedom. 
“But what do you do if * * * 2” keeps 
cropping up. Many of them would be lost 
without Big Brother over their shoulder, 





Dictators in Our Colleges? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr: BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article which appeared in the June— 
July 1959 issue of the Steuben News, 
official publication of the Steuben Society 
of America. I commend this article to 
the attention of my coleagues: 


Dictators t~ Our OCoLieces?—Some Re- 
ACTIONS TO THE NATIONAL DEFENSE Epvu- 
CATION ACT oF 1958 


(By Albert E. Reitzel) 


Students, though citizens, are being pre- 
vented by some college authorities from ob- 
taining loans from the U.S. Government to 
pay for courses of study in the colleges. The 
loans are authorized by the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. This law 
passed by the 85th Congress provides that 
students at a college may borrow up to $1,000 
a year to a total of $5,000 directly from the 
funds allotted to the college. Under this 
law the funds are allotted by the United 
Statés to the college and the college. must 
match not less than one-ninth of the amount 
of the fund allotted to it. 

The newspapers say that seven colleges 
have returned to the Government at Wash- 
ington the funds allotted to them for loans 
to students under the law. The reason given 
is that the authorities of the colleges disap- 
prove the requirement of the law that a stu- 
dent seeking a loan must file an affidavit 
with the US. Commissioner of Education 
that “he. does not believe in, and is not a 
member of and does not support any organi- 
zation that believes in or teaches, the over- 
throw of the U.S. Government by force or 
violence or by any illegal or unconstitutional 
methods.” 

The colleges which have returned the 
funds are Amherst, Antioch, Bennington, 
Goucher, Reed, Sarah Lawrence, and Wil- 
mington College in Ohio. 

Princeton, Bryn Mawr, Haverford, and 
Swarthmore have refused to apply for the 
funds either because of the affidavit or the 
oath of allegiance which is also required by 
that law. Either one or both requirements 
are objected to by the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges and the Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. Similar objections have 
been made by other organizations. 

The law represents the overwhelming 
judgment of our Government. It was passed 
by the Senate of the United States on 


a vote of 212 to 85, and a few days later was 
signed by the President. 


PURPOSE OF THE ACT 
‘thn. tine: daca Sek 4 a “the purpcee 


trained manpower of sufficient quality and 
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quantity to meet the national defense needs 
of the United States.” 

The reason stated by the law is that “the 
security of the Nation requires the fullest 
development’ of the mental resources and 
technical skills of its young men and 
women,” because “the present emergency de- 
mands that additional and more adequate 
educational opportunities be made avail- 
able” and “the defense of this Nation de- 
pends upon the mastery of modern tech- 
niques developed from complex scientific 
principles.” 

So the law requires that in the selection 
of students for the loans, special considera- 
tion shall be given to “students with a su- 
perior academic background who express a 
desire to teach in elementary or secondary 
schools” and to “students whose academic 
background indicates a superior capacity or 
preparation in science, mathematics, engi- 
neering, or a modern foreign language.” 


AFFIDAVIT AND OATH REQUIRED 


The exact language of the affidavit re- 
quired by the law from the student seeking 
the loan is that the applicant “does not be- 
lieve in, and is not a member of and does 
not support any organization that believes 
in or teaches, the overthrow of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment by force or violence or by any illegal 
or unconstitutional methods.” And the ex- 
act language of the oath which the law 
requires the applicant to subscribe to is: “I 
do solemnly swear (or affirm): that I will bear 
true faith and allegiance to the United States 
of America and will support and defend the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
against all its enemies, foreign and domes- 
tic.” The law makes these affidavits, if false, 
a crime subject to severe penalties. 

No information of how the requirements of 
affidavit and oath got into the law can be 
found, except that they first appeared in the 
bill offered in the Senate. They were among 
certain provisions of that. bill that were in- 
corporated in the bill introduced in the House 
of Representatives (H.R. 13247) that became 
the law of the land. 

The wording of the affidavit suggests that 
it was in recognition of certain influences 
which may affect some students entering 
college. 

One influence is pointed out by a report 
of January 2, 1953, of a Subcommittee to In- 
vestigate the Administration of the Internal 
Security Act. The report was to the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary and said: “De- 
spite the unquestioned loyalty and self-sacri- 
ficing devotion to duty of the preponderant 
bulk of America’s teachers, there are yet 
many hundreds of teachers who are Commu- 
nists” and “Communist teachers radiate an 
influence much greater than their propor- 
tionate number.” 

And a law of Congress of 1954 declares that 
the Communist Party of the United States, 
which claims to be a political party, is in fact 
an active part “of a conspiracy to overthrow 
the Government of the United States.” 

Already a law of Congress of 1950 had 
stated that “the nature and control of the 
Communist movement itself, present a clear 
and present danger to the existence of free 
American institutions.” And the Commu- 
nists make use of teachers, as Georgi Dimi- 
trov, a Russian official, has said: “A univer- 
sity professor, who without being a party- 
member lends himself to the interests of the 
Soviet Union is worth more than a hundred 
men with party cards.” 

This statement is quoted from a report of 
1958 of a special committee of the American 
Bar Association on Communist tactics, strat- 
egy, and objectives. 

In the face of this background and the pur- 
pose of Public Law 85-864 to help students 
to take courses that will be of aid in our 
defense, who can have reason to say that 

was not justified in requiring the 
applicant for a loan under the law to make 
the affidavit that he does not believe in or 
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support groups advocating the overthrow of 
the Government by force or illegal methods? 

And what convincing reason can a patriotic 
student give for refusing to take the oath 
in connection with his application for a loan 
under the lew? 


STUDY OF FACTS 


The further requirement of an oath of 
alegiance from the applicant for a loan under 
the law must be looked at in the light of 
several facts. Among the students may be 
many who have dual citizenship, in these 
ways. Some of them, though American citi- 
zens by birth in this country may be citi- 
zens also of foreign countries through their 
alien parents. Other students may be per- 
sons born abroad of American parents and 
so have American citizenship but continue 
to be citizens of the country in which they 
were born. 

Even persons born abroad of one American 
parent may under certain: conditions be 
American citizens as well as citizens of the 
country in which they were born. 

Also, the law does not expressly require 
that an applicant for a loan must be a citi- 
zen. Many students in our country are 
aliens. Some of them are lawful permanent 
residents here. Many others are here tempo- 
rarily as students. Some of these students 
have come from countries, in which they 
grew up under traditions and principles of 
government different from or even hostile 
to ours. 

No law prohibits any class of students to 
depart from the United States at any time, 
even after obtaining loans under the law to 
aid them to take courses at our colleges or 
universities, or to depart after compieting 
their courses in colleges here. 

So it is reasonable that Congress wished 
to confine the loans to students with special 
attachment to our country and Government 
that would cause them to wish to remain 
here. 

Only in that way could we be sure to have 
the benefit of their training resulting from 
the loans under the act of 1958, instead of 
their department to live in some foreign 
country that then would get all the benefit 
of the student's training in the United 
States of America. 

The oath is obviously required only for the 
special purpose of the law and is not a law 
relating generally to the acquiring of Amer- 
ican citizenship. Under such circumstances, 
the oath could not have been intended to 
confer American citizenship on an alien stu- 
dent. And if an alien student wishes to 
avoid any possible effect on his foreign citi- 
zenship, he is free to refuse to take the oath 
and do without the loan. 


PERMANENT ATTACHMENT 


So the requirement of the affidavit and 
oath of allegiance are reasonable means to 
confine the loans to those beneficiaries of our 
Government who are students that show a 
permanent attachment to our country and 
its traditions and future, hence likely to re- 
main here and stand by our country in any 
crisis. 

The requirements can be easily enforced by 
having the student under oath sign the af- 
fidavit and the oath in the appHcation for 
the loan. False swearing to either would be 
the basis for prosecution for that offense or 
for perjury. 

Nothing in the law or its spirit prevents 
any student from refusing to sign the af- 
fidavit or take the oath of allegiance, and 
thereby give up the opportunity to obtain 
the loans. 

But no information is available or indi- 
cated that the great majority of students de- 
siring the loans are not ready and willing to 
sign the affidavit and take the oath of alle- 


loans in cases in which the college authori- 
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ties are returning to the Government the 
funds allotted for such loans or are even re- 
fusing to apply for such funds. 

SPIRIT OF DICTATORSHIP 

That attitude of the college authorities is 
not in the spirit of liberalism or of conser- 
vatism, but in the spirit of dictatorship, in 
that the authorities are using their personal 
notions to preyent any students from exer- 
cising their individual rights to comply with 
the law and obtain the loans, and such no- 
tions of the college authorities could seri- 
ously cripple the defense program of our Gov- 
ernment. 

That dictatorship of persona] notions is in 
thoughtless disregard of the defense pur- 
pose of this particular law, in the face of an 
international Communist conspiracy against 
us that causes every year hundreds of thou- 
sands of men to be drafted by our Govern- 
ment from their homes and chosen pursuits 
to serve in our Armed Forces anywhere in 
the world. 

Bills have been introduced and are pend- 
ing in Congress to eliminate the require- 
ments of the affidavit and oath of allegiance. 

The bills are hardly worthly of serious con- 
sideration, but the law ought to be amended 
in such a way as to clearly confine any loans 
under Public Law 85-864—-the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958—to. such stu- 
dents only who are either American citizens 
or who are aliens legally residing here 
permanently under our immigration laws. 





Anti-Communist Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe the unselfishness and 
eagerness of Dr. Leon F. Nadrowski in 
his efforts to fight communism on our 
homefront deserve the attention of my 
colleagues. 

Dr. Leon F. Nadrowski is a physician. 
He has devoted his life to fighting dis- 
ease. He is now launching a move to 
fight the greatest disease of all—com- 
munism. He suggests that everyone be 
thoroughly educated, beginning in the 
classrooms, as to what the Communist 
doctrine and threat means to all of us. 
Dr. Nadrowski believes that Americans 
should be as aware of the Communist 
menace as they are of cancer and polio. 
Periodic medical checkups are advised 
to catch the cancer cell early—but we 
have no checkups to alert us to the bud- 
ding Communist cell. We have the Salk 
vaccine as a precaution against polio— 
our only vaccine against the evils of 
communism is education. 

Ignorance and apathy are the great 
allies of the Communists. To overcome 
these, the free world must arm with a 
new weapon—enthusiasm and interest. 





alerting and educating the peoples to 
the great disease of communism. 
Early this year a successful anti-Com- 
munist rally was held in Greenpoint, 
sponsored by the St. Stanislaus Ameri- 
can Legion Post. It met with such en- 
thusiasm that it was suggested that an 





Anti-Communist Week should 
moted on a national scale, starting ap- 
propriately enough on the 23d of Octo- 
ber 


g 


their knowledge of communism and its 
grave threat to our existence. This 
should not, of course, substitute for our 
daily vigil against communism, but serve 
as a special reminder of our alertn 
against communism. 





The So-Called Mafia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, increasing 
protests are being made with respect to 
the unjust attempts to discredit the more 
than 12 million loyal, law-abiding, decent 
Americans of Italian origin because of 
the acts of the few. Since the discovery 
of America by one of their forebears, 
Americans of Italian lineage have made 
great contributions to the growth and 
welfare of our country and have proven 
their loyalty both in peace and in war. 
Thinking people everywhere decry the 
efforts being made to erroneously portray 
the place in our society of millions of 
Americans of Italian origin who com- 
prise one of the most important segments 
of American life. : 

In connection with this subject, I am 
pleased to insert in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing excellent article by George E. 
Sokolsky which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post of Wednesday, July 22, 1959: 

THE SO-CALLED MAFFIA 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 

When anyone generalizes from the par- 
ticular, his logic gets twisted. To assume 
therefore. that all Italians in the United 
States and their descendants are criminally 
organized in a body called “the maffia” is to 
accept not only guilt by association but 
damnation by birth and nationality. 

The maffia was a criminal society organ- 
ized in Sicily at the beginning of the 19th 
century and maintained a reign of terror 
until it was reputedly suppressed by Musso- 
lini. One of its principal activities was 
kidnaping. The first record of the existence 
of the maffia on American soil was in 1890 in 
New Orleans when a chief of police was 
killed and 11 Italians were lynched because 
of it. At the turn of the century, kidnaping 
scares were attributed to the Black Hand, 
which was reputed to be an American ema- 
nation of the maffia or the Camorra, its 
counterpart in Naples. During the era of 
bootlegging, the genius of the business was 
Al Capone, although not.all bootleggers were 
of Italian origin. Nor was the entire Ca- 
pone organization of Italian origin. Nor is 
there evidence that Capone belonged to the 
maffia. ; 

It is roughly estimated that about 12 mil- 
lion Americans are of Italian origin. Many 
of them have intermarried with Americans 
of other origins. The relationship of a few 
persons engaged in marginal and criminal 
enterprises to the entire Italo-American 
population is infinitesimal, but even a small 
criminal element should be suppressed by 
police action. 
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What has happened in this country after 
each wave of immigration is that the proc- 
ess of adjustment to a new environment 
produces a residue of persons who do not 
adjust and others who are able to take enor- 
mous and sometimes illegal advantages of 
their opportunities. To say that the large 
population of Italo-Americans are all mar- 
ginal operators is obviously untrue and adds 
another unfortunate quarrel among our 
people. 

Each wave of new immigrants developed a 
discrimination against their kind. Perhaps 
no immigrants to this country had as diffi- 
cult a time as the Irish who came here after 
the great famine of 1846 and encountered 
the sign, “No Irish need apply.” The 
antipathy toward the Irish was complicated 
by an anti-Catholicism which was general 
and which still persists in many parts of the 
country. The Irish have become ubiquitous 
and in many places powerful. In fact, now 
like their predecessors, the Germans, they 
are becoming thoroughly assimilated into 
the American population and no one any 
longer questions their right to be. 

As one speaks of waves of immigrants, he 
refers to periods of intense migration. The 
fact is that immigrants of all stocks have 
been here since the beginning of the white 
man’s presence in this country. After all, 
Christopher Columbus, an -Italian, discov- 
ered the Americas; and John Cabot, an Ital- 
ian, discovered the coast of North America 
for the British. Cabot was probably born 
in Genoa but was a citizen of Venice, al- 
though his name sounds English. 

The meeting at Apalachin, N.Y., in Novem- 
ber 1957, of 60° men, all of Italian origin, 
stimulated renewed interest in the Mafia. 
Whereas there is no testimony to establish 
that this was a meeting of the Mafia, it is 
generally assumed that it was. While no- 
body has been able to ferret out the facts of 
this meeting, it is generally assumed that it 
had to do with laying out the areas of oper- 
ations in dope, prostitution, etc., of the 
criminals who attended. 

Out of approximately 12 million Italo- 
Americans, 60 were present at Apalachin. 
They were all Italians, it is true. But does 
this prove, for instance, that Italians do not 
make good citizens? Do we have to balance 
Enrico Fermi against Vito Genovese? Do 
we have to balance Frank Sinatra against 
Lucky Luciano? What does such balancing 
out prove? It really proves nothing at all. 
Some men are useful citizens and some are 


-not. It would be like denying Einstein’s 


achievements in science because there was 
also a Julius Rosenberg. 

The ad hominem conclusion can lead one 
far astray in his thinking. The Italians are 
a comparatively young strain in our popula- 
tion. They follow the general pattern of 
other immigrants in putting their roots deep 
in the country’s soil. After all, the largest 
and one of the most progressive banks in 
the United States, the Bank of America, was 
founded by an Italo-American, Amadeo 
Giannini. 





National Indian Encampment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr * 
HON. AL ULLMAN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 
Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, in cele- 
bration of her 100th birthday, Oregon 
many spectacular 


. dleton, Oreg., from July 18 to 26, 1959. 
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The Umatilla, Walla Walla, and Cayuse 
Tribes of the Umatilla Reservation and 
the Nez Perce Indians will cohost this 
memorable gathering. Invitations have 
been issued to 2,300 tribes in North 
America to take part in this encamp- 
ment. 

It will bé an all-Indian show with 
members of many tribes competing at 
their. games, working at their native 
crafts, and displaying their handiwork. 
On display will be priceless heirlooms 
handed down from forefathers and his- 
torical items never before displayed. 

It is fitting that the encampment be 
held in Pendleton inasmuch as it is lo- 
cated in the home territory of the Uma- 
tilla, Nex Perce, Cayuse, Walla Walla, 
and Yakima people. Perhaps no other 
city has done more to preserve the tra- 
ditions and culture of the past than Pen- 
dleton. The Pendleton roundup is fa- 
mous throughout the world and it is now 
hoped that the National Indian Encamp- 
ment will become an equally famous an- 
nual affair. 

It would provide an excellent way to 
preserve knowledge of authentic Indian 
music, arts, crafts, and ceremonies. and 
insure the perpetuation of these basic 
American traditions. 

The Indians of my district join with 
the townspeople of Pendleton in urging 
you to visit this encampment. Mayor 
Norman Gorfkle spoke for all of us when 
he welcomed centennial visitors, saying: 

We possess an asset that can only be 
earned. It’s hospitality, and you'll be aware 
of it during your every moment as a visitor. 
We like people; we don’t just tolerate them. 





Canadian Experience With Respect to the 
Export of Forest Products to Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
advocated on the floor of this House and 
I*still advocate the sending of a trade 
mission to Red China to discover the 
potential and conditions of trade with 
the United States. 

Naturally I have been interested in the 
prospects for our exporting forest prod- 
ucts, considering that men and women 
in the Fourth Congressional District of 
Oregon, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent, are chiefly concerned with the 
harvesting and processing of forest 
products. 

The Canadian experience, according 
to their Embassy in a letter dated July 
13, 1959, is not encouraging. 

The letter states: 

No forest products were exported in 1955, 
1956, 1958, or the first half of 1959. It has 
been the of Canadian business- 
men -visiting China that it is most difficult 
to obtain any idea from the Chinese of their 
requirements for various commodities in- 
eluding forest products. 


I do not underestimate the difficulties 
to be faced by such a mission, put these 
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difficulties are small compared to the 
benefits to be derived in terms of world 
peace and the trade which certainly can 
be developed in due course. 

Under unanimous consent I am in- 
cluding the entire text of the letter sent 
to me by the Canadian Embassy: 

CANADIAN EMBASSY, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1959. 
The Honorable C#arzes O. PORTER, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Porter: May I refer to your letter 
of June 25, and my interim reply of June 30, 
about your interest in Canadian exports to 
mainiand China. 

I have now received some comments from 
the Department of Trade and Commerce in 
Ottawa which indicates while Canadian ex- 
porters of forest products in the Pacific 
Northwest have been interested in the pos- 
sible market in mainland China for their 
products and in some instances have visited 
China, there have been very few enquiries or 
orders received from the Chinese. Moreover, 
as far as the Department is aware, the latter 
had given no indication as to what their re- 
quirements might be. In 1957 Canada ex- 
ported $78,237 of pulp sulphate kraft, $50,000 
of pulp sulphite and $296,795 of kraft paper. 
No forest products were exported in 1955, 
1956, 1958, or the first half of 1959. It has 
been the experience of Canadian business- 
men visiting China that it is most difficult to 
obtain any idea from the Chinese of their 
requirements for various commodities in- 
cluding forest products. 

I hope that this short report will be of 
use to you. If there is anything further 
which we may be able to do for you, please 
do not hesitate to get in touch with us 
again. 

Yours faithfully, 
Wma, JONES, 
First Secretary (Commercial). 





Prayer of Dr. Frederick Brown Harris at 
Launching of the NS “Savannah,” 
Camden, N.J., July 21, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, except the Lord build a ship 
they labor in vain who build. On yes- 
terday, Dr. Harris invoked Almighty 
God to protect, guide, and direct the 
forces of America to dedicate the power 
of the atom to the relief of want and 
woe. He has reminded us as other men 
of other days have been reminded, “I 
have set before you life and death, the 
blessing and the curse, therefore choose 
life.” 

To be sure, Mr. Speaker, we all pray 
with Dr. Harris that the Savannah un- 
dertake her world mission and speed “to 
the seven seas, and our Nation answer 
to God’s challenge.” 

Mr. Speaker, it was no accident that 
the Almighty God gave America the 
power to harness the atom. Mr. Speaker, 
it is no accident that the atom has been 
dedicated to peace by this peace-loving, 
God-fearing Nation. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Frederick Brown Harris spoke with an 
unanimous voice of 180 million Amer- 
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icans on yesterday when he invoked 
God’s help and mercy in a solemn dedi- 
cation to His work and our application 
of the mightiest force on earth—the ap- 
plication of the harnessing of the atom. 
I commend his prayer to those who are 
fortunate to read it. His prayer follows: 


Prayer oF Da. FREDERICK Brown HAkzIs, THE 
CHaPLaAIn, U.S. SENATE, AT LAUNCHING OF 
THE Nuciear Suie “SAVANNAH,” CAMDEN, 
NJ., Jury 21, 1959 
Our Father God, who hath made and pre- 

served us a Nation, Thy sea is vast. Our 

boats are small. Yet, there is a wideness in 

Thy mercy like the wideness of the sea. We 

are grateful that across the boundless ex- 

panse of that infinite mercy our little barques 
of faith and compassion propelled by Thy 
constraining love may reach, with cargoes of 
good will, needy lives half a world away. 

Upon the waters of this storied river which 
saw the birth of the Nation, we come to com- 
mit a vessel our frail hands have fashioned. 
In this epochal hour we fervently pray that 
to a fear-haunted world this deed may be 
a prophetic symbol of potential destruction, 
being harnessed as the willing servant of 
the gentle and benevolent forces that uplift 
and relieve and make to blossom wildernesses 
of want and woe. 

We come conscious that the eyes of the Na- 
tion are upon this scene, over which is arched 
a rainbow of radiant hope. With the keys 
of awesome power now in the hands of err- 
ing and wilful men, we beseech Thee for the 
restraining grace of moral control and the 
passion for a fairer world to be shared by all 
Thy children, lest the awful instruments 
of terror and havoc, ignited by human hate, 
shall scourge the planet which is our home 
and melt into brittle glass the fruitful earth. 

As this historic ship glides down its des- 
tined way, to join those that go down to 
the sea, who do business in great waters, 
to be propelled by mystic power that could 
incinerate the globe, we witness before man 
and before Thee, our God, that a vow is 
registered in heaven, to utilize this force— 
which could destroy us all-—to serve us 311 
as with potent energies it may carry food 
and clothing, help and hope, to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. 

Above all other voices, louder than the 
tumult and shouting of these violent days, 
we would hear Thy voice saying to us even 
as it spoke to men of old, “I have set before 
you life and death, the blessing and the 
curse; therefore choose life." Dear God and 
Father of us all this ship, destined to carry 
blessing, now to be speeded to the seven seas, 
is our Nation's answer to Thy challenge. 

Im these days when the tempest still is 
high, we implore Thy guidance for those by 
the people called to steer the ship of state 
in mountainous seas, especially upon the 
President to whose heart this project is so 
dear, upon his coadjutors, and the Congress, 
that they may be given wisdom from on 
high regarding the things which belong to 
our peace. 

May this ship be a sign to all the 
world of human wills bent to Thy control, 
and dedicated to the great causes that con- 
cern our human family, to the selfless min- 
istries that will help to heal the sad world’s 


bandaged, nor minds darkenec by distorting 
falsehoods which hide the light of truth and 
where there may be poured out under all 
skies, upon Thy children the myriad bene- 
fite for titanic good, locked in the tiny atom. 

We ask it in that Name which is above 
every name. Amen. . 
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Fair Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK |. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp an article from the 
Passaic, N.J., Herald-News, of June 26, 
1959, entitled “Drug Lobby Pushes Fair 
Trade”: $ 
Druc Lossy Pusmes Far TRADE—TERRIFIC 

PrRessume ror Buu To Fix HIGH PRICES 

(By Ray Tucker) 

Wasnincton—A costly and dramatic 
demonstration of consumer helpnessness in 
the face of an organized lobby may soon be 
staged on Capitol Hill through passage of a 
so-called fair trade bill. 

Although bitterly opposed by the White 
House and every affected government agency 
(the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, State, Justice, Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Federal Trade Commission), as well as 
by many members who support it publicly, 
the National Assaciation of Retail Druggists’ 
powerful lobby appears to be more effective 
than Uncle Sam’s united opposition. 

Two other influential lobbies—the farm 
organizations and labor uwnions—oppose the 
measure, but even they were unable to pre- 
vent the House interstate and foreign com- 
merce committee from reporting it favorably 
by more than a 2-to-1 vote. 

The Senate committee of the same name is 
now holding hearings on the proposal, and 
the drug lobby’s pressure in that chamber 
is terrific. 

House Resolution 1253, which was intro- 
duced by Chairman Oren H. Harris, of the 
House Committee, provides that, once a 
manufacturer has fixed a price on a brand- 
name article shipped in interstate com- 
merce, it shall be a violation for any retailer 
anywhere in the United States to sell at a 
lower price. 

Enforcement would be in the hands of the 
Federal Government through civil suits. 

In a minority report blasting the Harris 
scheme, which received almost no publicity, 
Representative JoHN D. DincELL, of Detroit, 
exposed the obvious fallacies of the bill’s 
very title and principle—‘‘fair trade.” 

He introduced an advertisement run in 
Washington’s newspapers by a large drug 
chain. It gave the prices on 17 items in 
Maryland, which has a fair trade act, and 
in the District of Columbia, which has no 
such law. The articles were mainly medici- 
nal or of the health-building Kind. 

The housewife in Maryland paid a total 
of $100.22 for the 17 items, as against only 
$71.43 for the same purchases in the Capital. 

The only factor responsible for the $28.79 
discrepancy was Maryland's fair trade legis- 





Representative Dincet. reported on th3 
vast spread between manufacturers’ charges 
to retail druggists and the prices which fair 
trade outiets impose on consumers. 

The list contained 22 nationally sold brand 
They ranged from razor blades 


The retailers paid $40 for the 22 articles 


and the customers paid $88, a markup of- 


120 percent. 

The druggists” lobbying on behalf of the 
Harris bill becomes understandable after a 
these incentives. 

Robert A. Bicks, acting chief of the anti- 


trust division, declared before House-Senate 
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committees that the bill would be unenforce- 
able, requiring an “army of Fedéral agents.” 

te the provision for enforcement by 
civil suits in courts already clogged, Bicks 
said it would increase other Government 
expenses. 

“General Electric,” he continued, “esti- 
mated that its cost of enforcing fair trade 
ran to $900,000 a year. I think the result 
(from the Harris bill) would be pressure to 
appropriate moré money for the Federal 
Trade Commission to enable them to en- 
force it. ; 

“Then, you would really have the Federal 
Government ramming a principle down the 
throat of 16 States that have held that prin- 
ciple (fair trade) to violate their funda- 
mental law.” 

Gov. Price Daniel, of Texas, enlarged on 
this point in a letter to the committees. He 
said: 

“The proposed legislation would, as I un- 
derstand it, permit a New York manufacturer 
to dictate and enforce its retail price in 
Texas, notwithstanding the antitrust laws 
of this State. This will cost Texas con- 
sumers millions of dollars each year.” 





Atomic Arms Pacts Opposed 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the letter written to the editor 
of the New York Times by David R. 
Inglis, which appeared in this morning’s 
issue of that paper. 

Dr. Inglis is the chairman of the Fed- 
eration of American Scientists, and 
knows whereof he speaks. He presents 
the case against the proposed nuclear 
agreements so completely and so intelli- 
gently that I feel it points out the abso- 
lute necessity for the rejection of such 
pacts at the present time. 

I urge my colleagues to_read his let- 
ter most carefully, and to give most 
serious consideration to his recommen- 
dations. 

The letter follows: 

Atomic ArMs Pacts OpposED—IMPLICATIONS 
oF AGREEMENTS FoR Our FuTuRE SECURITY 
DISCUSSED 
The writer of the following letter is a 

Physicist at the Argonne National Labora- 

tory and is chairman of the Federation of 

American Scientists: 

To the Epitror or THE New York TIMEs: 

In view of the crucial diplomatic and 
military problem of avoiding nuclear war 
both now and in the future it seems irre- 
sponsible for the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy to have endorsed 
the NATO atom arms pacts (Times, July 14, 
Pp. 1) without giving adequate warning to 
Congress of the dangers for our future se- 
curity implied by this decisive step. 


It is clear from the remarks quoted that 


tially proposition 
a myth) that a small nuclear war could be 
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fought in Europe without very great danger 
of growing into the big nuclear war that must 
be avoided, 


MAINTENANCE OF FORCES 


The policy also rejects the alternative that 
we should adequately maintain in NATO the 
relatively small U.S. forces that would be re- 
quired to deliver nuclear firepower, an al- 
ternative which would make less likely the 
degeneration of NATO capabilities to wage 
a nonnuclear war against the Eastern satel- 
lites. Such capability is neededbecause the 
big nuclear deterrent is too big to be plaus- 
ible against brushfires but still must be re- 
lied on to discourage nuclear attack by 
Soviet forces. Nuclear capabilities for West 
German troops are not necessary against 
either of these contingencies. 

The dangers in going ahead with the pacts 
lie not in what the pacts themselves will do 
this year or next but in the next steps which 
will almost inevitably develop from them 
and in their negative effects on other aspects 
of diplomacy. As has been pointed out in 
subcommittee testimony to belittle the 
dangers, the pacts themselves do not guaran- 
tee delivery of anything, but merely estab- 
lish a channel for communicating informa- 
tion and nonnuclear parts. They neverthe- 
less do imply an important commitment, in- 
compatible with a possible future agreement, 
for example, to establish a nonnuclear zone in 


central Europe. 
VETO POWER 


The pact with West Germany (as with 
three other countries) has the remarkable 
provision that it can be terminated (as long 
as NATO lasts) only by agreement of both 
parties. “This provision does give our recur- 
rent former enemy, Germany, now our strong 
partner in NATO under a friendly govern- 
ment, a veto power over our future diplo- 
macy. This might be a serious infringement 
of our freedom if a future administration, in 
the light of future developments, should find 
it important to negotiate a European atomic 
settlement, 

The pacts could be just as effective in their 
primary purpose without the remarkable 
provision of giving away a veto power over 
us. At the very least, Congress should by 
prompt action this week hold up the pacts 
long enough to have this provision removed. 

Delaying the pacts until the next session 
of Congress would have a further advantage. 
It would give more time for the Geneva 
negotiations to explore all possibilities of 
agreement for a controlled cessation of nu- 
clear tests as a means of preventing the 
proliferation of nuclear-weapons techniques 
to many nations of the earth. In spite of 


weapons systems” these pacts do constitute 
an important step in the diffusion of nuclear 
information and capability incompatible 
with our diplomatic efforts to solve the 
many-nuclear-nation problem before it is 


too late. G 
Davm R. INGLIS. 
WeESTERN SPRINGS, Itx., July 16, 1959. 





The Money Tree 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 
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peared in the Levittown Times of Levit- 
town, Pa., on Thursday, July 16, 1959, 
which discusses with great clarity the 
problems attendant to, and the inevitable 
consequences of, Government spending. 
The editorial follows: 
Tue MoNnerY Tree 

The argument among leading Democrats 
as to what Congress should or should not 
do seems, on the surface, to concern measures 
described as progressive. 

Actually, it involves money, and where to 

et it. 
, The so-called progressive proposals call for 
heavy outlays for airports, urban renewal, 
schools, health, and other matters. 

The supporters of these program think the 
Democratic leadership in Congress should 
dare the President’s veto by passing them, 
and thus letting the country know what sort 
of action they favor. 

This may appear to have substantial 
political advantages. But it also has a major 
political handicap, 

The backers of the progressive programs do 
not include any plan for financing these 
measures, They would be like laws passed 
without enabling clauses. 

In the absence of any specific financing, 
the Government would, of course, have to 
pay for the proposals out of heavy borrow- 
ings which would add materially to future 
deficit prospects. The alternative, higher 
taxes to pay the freight, is not even men- 
tioned, 

‘The mood of the Nation, in this time of a 
rising économy, seems to be against either 
new taxes or further additions to the deficit. 
Both Mr, Eisenhower and the moderate 
Democratic leadership of the House and Sen- 
ate are responding to this mood by trimming 


wr blocking heavy expenditures and trying 


to keep the budget within tighter bounds. 

Those who favor heavier expenditures to 
further their progressive aims would seem 
to have a responsibility to show the voters 
exactly how these proposals are to be paid 
for. It is hardly fair for them to offer 
people the moon, unless the bill it attached. 

Promises of great social and economic ad- 
vances are not sober pledges when they leave 
out of account the effect on the taxpayer's 
pocketbook. He may in any given situation 
be willing to pay the price, either through 
inflation or higher taxes, but at least he 
should know what it is. 

He should not be deluded into imagining 
he can enjoy major gains at no cost to him- 
self. The current vocal supporters of so0- 
called progressive legislation have not yet 
shown that they understand the need to be 
utterly candid on this important point. 





Textile Import Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


; OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the do- 





produced in lands of low wages and 
cheap cotton, 
One of the outstanding textile manu- 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, under ee ? » sae 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an editorial which ap- 


eee Se ee 
Craig Smith, has written an article 


~ 





which appeared recently in the Avondale 
Sun, entitled, “Tell Them Before It Is 
Too Late.” 
I urge every Member to read this 
splendid article: 
Tent, THEM Berore Ir Is Too Late 


Every underdeveloped country in the 
world aspires to have industry. The first 
industry that these underdeveloped coun- 
tries think of attracting is textiles. This is 
true for a number of reasons, the principal 
one being that the textile industry provides 
more jobs in relation to investment. 

Japan has a rebuilt textile industry. In- 
dia is in process of expanding hers. Korea, 
Formosa, and Pakistan are building mills. 
Mexico, most of the countries of Central and 
South America, and even parts of Africa 
have plans of becoming industrial areas and 
propose to take the first step in this direction 
by building textile mills. A portion of this 
development has been financed, and is still 
being financed, with American tax money. 

The identical machines that we use in 
this country are available to these under- 
developed countries. Their wage rates are 
a small fraction of ours and they have a 25 
percent lower cotton cost. Eventually, the 
American people are sure to demand that at 
least a part of the American textile industry 
be kept-alive. It can only be kept alive by 
limiting the amount of textiles which these 
low-wage areas of the world can ship here. 

Many of these underdeveloped countries 
are our friends. If we permit them to go 
ahead and build up their textile industries 
with the expectation of supplying this mar- 
ket and then later, after they have trained 
their people and built mills to supply this 
market, take the market away from them, 
we will make bitter enemies around the 
world. How much better it would be for our 
Government to take preventive action now 
before thousands of additional textile jobs 
in this: country have been liquidated, and 
before underdeveloped countries around the 
world have geared their economies to supply 
@ market in this country which sooner or 
later the American people are going to de- 
mand be taken away. I can think of noth- 
ing calculated to build more international 
ill will than, for example, to let our neighbor, 
Mexico, build textile mills, employ thousands 
of people in them, ship the product of their 
low wages and cheap cotton here, and then 
have this country create economic chaos in 
Mexico by placing an embargo on Mexican 
goods. 

Up to now, our State Department has not 
shown much interest in saving American 
textile jobs. If they can be convinced that 
they are doing the underdeveloped countries 
a@ grave disservice by permitting these coun- 
tries to build an industry on the expectation 
of supplying a market which they will later 
lose, the State Department may be willing 
to spell out now just how much of the 
American market Is going to be given away. 





Drinking and Serving of Alcoholic Bev- 
erages Aboard Air Carrier Aircraft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my ee in the Rz=corp, I 
wish to include my letter addressed to 
James T "Pyle, A Acting Administrator 
‘the Federal Aviation Agency, with 
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comments, suggestions, and recommen- 
dations relative to the proposed amend- 
ments of section 40.371, 41.135, and 
42.65 of the civil air regulations: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1959. 


Re proposed amendments sections 40371, 
41.135, and 42.65 of the civil air regula- 
tions. 

Mr. James T. PYLE, 

Acting Administrator, 

Federal Aviation Agency, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PrLe: Pursuant to the notice set 
forth in the Federal Register, page 5424, 
Friday, July 3, 1959, my comments, sugges- 
tions, and recommendations, relative to the 
foregoing matter (drinking and serving of 
-alcoholic beverages aboard air carrier air- 
craft) are set forth below: 

It is obvious to all that the common car- 
riage of passengers by air entails certain 
risks and dangers peculiar to that form of 
travel. It is therefore incumbent upon 
every one and especially your agency, which 
is concerned .with safeguarding the lives 
and safety of passengers, crews, and others, 
to discover, eliminate, and prevent wherever 
and whenever possible all hazards to safe 
air travel. 

The foregoing duty is required not only as 
to known heards but also for the elimina- 
tion of potential dangers, dangers which are 
obvious and apparent to people of ordinary 
and reasonable prudence. Any failure to 
eliminate such potential dangers is not only 
inexcusable but also culpable should injury 
or loss of life or damage to property result 
therefrom. 

An intoxicated persons is irresponsible and 
his behavior is unpredictable. Space on 
board en airplane is limited and confining 
and there is no room to avoid him, no 
policeman to restrain him and opportunities 
for imperiling the lives and safety of all 
aboard and on the ground are varied and 
many. 

The mischief he can do and the tragedy 
that can ensue is irremediable and inex- 
cusable. 

The hazards and dangers to which all are 
exposed by the presence of an intoxicated 
person on board an airplane is clear and ob- 
vious and incidents have been testified to 
and your agency is cognizant thereof. 

A drunk on board an airplane is a clear 
and present danger to the lives and safety 
of everyone, everywhere, whether the in- 
ebriety is brought on by liquor carried onto 
the plane and there consumed or by liquor 
purchased on the airplane from the carrier 
by one who does not appear to be intoxi- 
cated. 

I feel that in recognizing the dangers that 
flow from intoxication aboard an airplane 
your Agency should adopt regulations that 
eliminate them by eliminating all possi- 
bility of intoxication on board the airplane. 

The effect of the pro regulation is 
not to eliminate the risk but simply to place 
the responsibility, in the event tragedy flows 
from it, onto the shoulders of anyone other 
than this Agency. 

As long as you can regulate you can elim- 
inate. There is no actual need for intoxi- 
cating beverages during flight nor is there 
a demand for such. All airlines would 
gladly discontinue serving such beverages 
provided the discontinuance would be com- 
plete for all airlines. 

The Air Lines Pilots Association and the 
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mo place for liquor in airplanes during 
flights. 


The language of the proposed regulation 

serv Latontonting eicoholic a ng 
e non- bev: 

the airlines derive a sizable revenue from 

the sale of intoxicants, and you encourage 

the consumption of intoxicants sold by air- 

lines. 

The proposed regulation places an unfair 
and unjust burden on the airline personnel 
by requiring them to determine if a person 
ens service is or appears to be intoxi- 
cated. 


I fail to see how the proposed regulation 
eliminates the possibility of tragedy that 
can arise from a drunken act by one made 
drunk from being served intoxicants by the 
airline although he did not appear to be 
intoxicated when served. 

To avoid an anomalous situation created 
by this Agency I recommend that the regu- 
lation be amended to read as follows: 

“No person shall drink any alcoholic bev- 
erage aboard an air carrier aircraft while in 
flight within the United States.” 

The actual amount of time in flight is so 
short that the total prohibition of the use 
of intoxicants during flight will create no 
hardship on anyone, even the habitual user. 

Sincerely yours, 
THomas J. LANE, 
DRINKING AND SERVING OF ALCOHOLIC BEVER- 
AGES ABOARD AIR CARRIER AIRCRAFT 


Notice is hereby given that the Federal 
Aviation Agency has under consideration a 
proposal to amend parts 40, 41, and 42 of 
the Civil Air Regulations as hereinafter set 
forth. 

Section 43.45 of the Civil Air Regulations 
forbids a pilot to permit any person to be 
carried in the aircraft who is obviously under 
the influence of intoxicating liquor. How- 
ever, there is no regulation dealing with the 
problem of alcoholic beverage consumption 
by passengers aboard an aircraft. 

At hearings conducted before subcommit- 
tees of the House and Senate Committees on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to con- 
sider bills to prohibit the serving of alcoholic 
beverages aboard air carrier aircraft, wit- 
nesses described a number of instances in 
which the intoxication of passengers aboard 
air carrier aircraft had led to disorderliness 
or other conduct which may have endangered 
the safety of the aircraft. These instances, 


however, appear to have been caused by the - 


passenger’s consumption of a personal liquor 
supply rather than by consumption of liquor 
served to him under the control and super- 
vision of the air carrier. 

Under the provisions of section 601 (a) (6) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, the 
Administrator has the power and the duty 
to. prescribe regulations governing such 
practices as he finds necessary to provide 
adequately for safety in air commerce. In 
the exercise of this power and duty the 
Administrator now finds that the drinking 
and serving of alcoholic beverages aboard 
air carrier aircraft must be controlled to the 
extent necessary to provide adequately for 
safety in air commerce. Accordingly, in or- 
der to provide such control, it is proposed 
to adopt a regulation which would prohibit 
(1) the drinking of any alcoholic beverage 
aboard an air carrier aircraft unless the 
beverage has been served by the air carrier 
operating the aircraft, and (2) the serving 
by the air carrier of such beverage to a per- 
son who is or who appears to be intoxicated. 


beyerage by the air carrier will be subject 
to a civil penalty not to exceed $1,000. 
, an air carrier which serves 

" to an intoxicated 

will also be subject to such a 
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Interested persons may participate in the 
making of the proposed rule by submitting 
such written data, views or arguments as 
they desire. Communications should be 
submitted in duplicate to the Docket Sec- 
tion of the Federal Aviation Agency, room 
B-316, 1711 New York Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. All communications re- 
ceived within 60 days after publication of 
this notice in the Federal Register will be 
considered by the Administrator before tak- 
ing action upon the proposed rule. The 
proposals contained in this notice may be 
changed in light of comments received. All 
comments submitted will be available for 
examination by interested persons in the 
Docket Section when the prescribed date for 
return of comments has expired. 

This amendment is proposed under the 
authority of sections 318(a) and 601(a) (6) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 
752, 775; 49 U.S.C. 1354(a), 1421(a) (6)). 

In consideration of the foregoing, it is 
proposed to amend parts 40, 41, and 42 by 
adding new sections 40.371, 41.135, and 42.65 
respectively, each to read as follows: 

Drinking and serving of alcoholic bever- 
ages: (a) No person shall drink any alco- 
holic beverage aboard an air carrier aircraft 
unless such beverage has been served to him 
by the air carrier operating the aircraft. 

(b) No air carrier shall serve any alco- 
holic beverage to any person aboard an air 
carrier aircraft if such person is or appears 
to be intoxicated. 

JaMeEs T. Pre, 
Acting Administrator. 


TVA, Coal, and Electric House Hedting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD.. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I would like to make a state- 
ment relating to the actual benefits 
which coal miners, coal producers, and 
the coal industry in general will derive 
from the TVA self-financing bill, H.R. 
3460, which is scheduled to come before 
the House for final action soon. 

I especially commend this statement 
to those of my colleagues who are par- 
ticularly interested in expanding coal 
consumption. 

TVA, COAL, AND ELECTRIC HOUSE HEATING 


More and more sections of our Nation 
are beginning to discover a simple fact 
that many of us who live in the Ten- 
nessee Valley have known for many 
years. I refer to the fact that electric- 
ity can provide the most satisfactory 
and satisfying way to heat one’s home. 
Or to heat one’s store or shop or factory, 
for that matter. And furthermore, that 


Northwest have known for 
We are happy that others too are now 
discovering the advantages of electric. 


is looking forward to great benefits to 
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her district and State from a growing 
use of electric heat. She placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on February 5 a 
statement entitled “Coal by Wire.” 
With this statement she introduced us 
to a series of articles on electric heat 
that have been appearing in the United 
Mine Workers Journal. I am happy to 
help the gentlewoman from West Vir- 
ginia put in the Recorp some of the en- 
couraging facts about electric heat. Let 
me begin by joining her in quoting the 
United Mine Workers Journal. Its is- 
sue of May 1, 1958, said: 

If you, as a consumer, want ulramoderr, 
ultraconvenient and ultraclean heat, elec- 
tricity is the answer. And here coal stands 
ready to serve the Nation by producing the 
electricity to heat your home or other build- 
ings. 


The great value of electric heat to the 
coal industry is fairly obvious. To sup- 
ply electricity today to the average 
home, the average power system burns 
about 114 tons of coal a year. However, 
if the home is heated electrically, the 
power system will buy about 10 tons 
of coal to supply its annual power re- 
quirements. ‘This reflects not only the 
energy used for electric heat, but the 
almost inevitable fact that a family 
which heats its home electrically will 
also use electricity for cooking, water 
heating, and any other purposes for 
which it might otherwise use some 
other fuel. Ten.tons of coal, instead of 


.14%, multiplied by any number of homes 
in each utility’s service area. No wonder 


the coal industry is interested. 

But. the curious question is, Why 
has this not happened in more areas 
sooner? Only now is electric heat be- 
ginning to be used in widespread areas. 
In January of this year, the lead edi- 
torial in the magazine Coal Age con- 
tained the following: 

The good news is that electric coal for 
home heating—and cooling—has reached the 
snowballing stage, meaning in turn a major 
increase in electric-power generation in the 
years to come. Most significant is the fact 
that this means that coal, since it is the 


premier powerplant fuel, is staging a reen- 
try in the home-heating field. 


Why wasn’t this snowballing stage 
reached 10 or 20 years ago? By then 
both gas and oil were rapidly displac- 
ing coal as the usual home-heating 
fuel. Why didn’t electricity then enter 
the oe field on a large scale na- 


ge LT REE ER 
simple. The coal and electric industry 
were not as alert to their opportunities 
as the gas and oil industries. The only 
exceptions were the public power sys- 
tems in the Northwest and particularly 
in the Tennessee Valley. Elsewhere one 
found among the electric utilities not 
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which our rate cf growth can be dramatically 
increased. (J. W. McAfee quoted in Elec- 
trical World, Apr. 28, 1958.) 


“I am glad that the electric industry 
is finally, though lethargically, awaken- 
ing to its opportunities. 

Let me give you an interesting statis- 
tic. The area served with TVA power 
includes only 3 percent of all the 
homes in the United States, but it in- 
cludes half of all the electrically heated 
homes. 

Again-the reason is simple. Congress 
did not ask TVA to supply power only to 
loads that were sure to be highly profit- 
able. Congress told TVA to encourage 
the abundant use of electricity at the 
lowest. possible rates. TVA operates on 
the basis that the consumers are entitled 
to use electricity in new ways if they 
want to. 

TVA takes its public service obliga- 
tions seriously. Why do not the private 
utilities? ‘They are given the exclusive 
right toserve anarea. Regulatory com- 
missions guarantee them a 6-percent re- 
turn on their investment. Are they not 
obligated to furnish their customers all 
the electricity they want to buy? 

What is happening now is this. With 
the benefit of the long experience of the 
public power systems of the Tennessee 
Valley and the Northwest, the utilities 
have become convinced that electric 
heat can be a profitable load. So now 
they have become interested in provid- 
ing this service. Now they are inter- 
ested in building up this load. 

Some of the utilities are now even be- 
ginning to offer electricity for house 
heating at a little lower rate than be- 
fore. The Wall Street Journal stated on 
December 16, 1958, that 105 utilities in 
various parts of the country have re- 
duced their rates to electric heating cus- 
tomers. This is in interesting contrast 
to the steady upward trend of nearly all 
of the other rate schedules of the pri- 
vate utilities. 

Why utilities should even have special 
rates for electric heating, I do not know. 
Homes served by the distributors of TVA 
power buy electricity under the same 
rate schedule whether they use electric- 
ity for heating or whether they do not. 
This simple rate policy has worked to 
the eminent satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. The distributors and TVA have 
covered their costs, and the consumers 
can buy electricity for heating, as for 
other purposes, at an attractively low 
rate.. Experience has demonstrated the 
soundness of the TVA determination 
that it was unnecessary to establish spe- 
cial rates for this, that, or the other resi- 

tial use. Many of the private utili- 
, on the other hand, set up prohibi- 
tively high rates for electricity used for 
space heating. nt they are gradually 
it eit will not not ‘take the utiilties as 
par eag electricity for heating 
ee tae price as it has 
heating is a de- 
sirable load. Here, too, they need to ap- 
the lessons they can learn from the 
demonstration. 
UMW Journal’s series on “coal by 
and remarks on that subject 
the gentlewoman from West Virginia 
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presented ably some very pertinent in- 
formation. I would protest mildly, how- 
ever, that the reader might assume that 
electric home heating was invented by 
certain private utilities. The utilitiesand 
the coal industry would not appear to be 
the fountainhead of knowledge on this 
subject. Perhaps some of my colleagues 
or their constituents would like to learn 
more about the advantages of this most 
modern form of home heating. If so, 
may I suggest that they turn to the area 
where more time-tested experience has 
been developed than in all the rest of the 
Nation put together. I refer, of course, 
to the Tennessee Valley—to TVA and the 
distributors of TVA power. 

It will be a blessing if the use of elec- 
tric home heating multiplies rapidly 
throughout our Nation. Our homes will 
be cleaner and more comfortable. The 
coal industry will find a needed market 
for many millions of tons of coal. We 
will conserve some of our exhaustible 
supplies of gas and oil. The electric in- 
dustry can profit from a much expanded 
residential load. It can, that is, if it 
seeks for a volume market and is content 
with a low profit per unit. I fear, how- 
ever, that the electric utilities may hope 
that many consumers will heat their 
homes electrically even if they have to 
pay 2 or 3 cents a kilowatt-hour for the 
electricity. If any of them think that, 
I can assure them that the oil and gas 
industry will continue to outcompete 
them. As each new home is built, the 
builder and owner, however reluctantly, 
will nearly always decide against electric 
heat. However, if the power industry 
follows the example of the Tennessee 
Valley and puts its customers’ interest 
first, then, as in the Tennessee Valley, 
many new homes fill be electrically heat- 
ed, Then power use will multiply as it 
has in the Tennessee Valley. Coal use 
will multiply as it has in the Tennessee 
Valley.- I wish all success to the mine 
workers, the coal producers, and the pow- 
er companies in pursuing that goal. 





The Challenge To Preserve Our 
Wilderness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 
Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, a sig- 
nificant editorial on the wilderness bill 


appeared in the Washington Post for 
Monday, July 20, 1959, and on the fol- 





both entitled “Preserving a Refuge.” 
The refuges referred to by the Wash- 
ington Post, Mr. Speaker, are not merely . 
places where we can protect wild crea- 
tures. they are the unspoiled 
natural areas where man himself can 
a freedom from the tensions and 
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strains, the noise and confusion; and 
even the luxuries and protective agen- 
cies with which we are all surrounded 
in our way of living. And I mean “sur- 
rounded.” 

I believe, of course, that our civiliza- 
tion is the best that man has yet de- 
veloped. I would change it for no other 
in the world. But I do maintain, never- 
theless, that it is always good to get 
away from our own crowded mechanized 
cities occasionally to quiet our minds 

* and refresh our spirits while we use and 
aevelop our muscles in the simple life 
of the out of doors. In fact, this too is 
part of our American way of life. For 
some people, especially young people, 
these excursions can best be realized in 
the wilderness, away from the crowds, 
where a man or woman or boy or girl 
can come close to being on his own and 
practicing self-reliance. 

The places where this can still be done 
are the refuges for human beings of 
which the Washington Post writes, de- 
scribing them—and I quote—as “a haven 
of escape which will be all the more 
desired as the growth in population 
increases the hunger for the forest’s 
peace.” 

Mr. Speaker, these places will continue 
to be available to us as wilderness only if 
we protect them as such. That is why 
we have been working to establish a pol- 
icy and program to protect them. As 
Secretary of the Interior Fred Seaton 
said in reporting to Congress on the 
wilderness bill: 

It is time that wilderness and allied values 
be given greater recognition—their rightful 
place—in the statutes relating to manage- 
nfent, development, conservation, and use of 
Federal lands and associated resource. 


As this national wilderness policy and 
program are now being set forth in a 
revised and amended bill we should move 
forward to enact the measure promptly. 
That is what the Washington Post urges 
in its July 20, 1959, editorial and what 
Executive Secretary Howard Zahniser, of 
the Wilderness Society urges in his letter 
to the editor on July 21. After quoting 
Secretary Seaton as urging Congress “‘to 
give serious consideration to taking ac- 
tion now to initiate the establishment of 
a wilderness system by granting existing 
wilderness areas statutory protection,” 
Dr. Zahniser pointed out: 

That is what the wilderness bill will do— 
‘mn some 20 refuges, 4 dozen national park 
system areas, and 8 percent of the national 
forests. 


He said: 

It is a reasonable measure and will be a 
great credit to the 86th Congress, and that it 
should pass promptly. 


I heartily agree. The Post refers to 
“the merits of this modest innovation,” 
emphasizes that “the program would op- 
erate within the present land agency 
jurisdictions,” and maintains that its ob- 
ject “could hardly be less controversial.” 
The editorial’s immediate purpose was to 
encourage favorable action in the Senate 
ccmamittee, but its arguments apply all 
along the line, and I trust that it will not 
now be long before we can see the wil- 
derness bill enacted into law. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the editorial entitled 
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“Preserving a Refuge” in the Washing- 
ton Post on Monday, July 20, 1959, and 


- the letter to the editor with the same 


title in the Post for July 21, 1959, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. They are as 
follows: 
{From the Washington Post, July 20, 1959] 
PRESERVING A REFUGE 

The Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee has a rare opportunity to win 
the gratitude of not only the present, but 
of many generations still unborn. Before 
the committee is a measure which would 
create a National Wilderness Preservation 
System, and at any time this bill may come 
up for a vote. That vote will assuredly 
be favorable if the merits of this modest 
innovation are given fair-minded consid- 
eration. What the bill would do is to make 
it explicit national policy to preserve for- 


ever a corner of our national forests which. 


would remain inviolable, shielded by law 
from the litter of civilization. It goes with- 
out saying that once these virgin forests 
were gone, the ‘loss would be irrevocable. 

Extended hearings have been held to ac- 
commodate all possible commercial objec- 
tions. The bill envisages no new bureau, 
and the program would operate within the 
present land agency jurisdictions. All it 
would do is set aside certain areas—amount- 
ing to only 8 percent of total acreage of 
the national forests—as areas which would 
be wholly unspoiled in perpetuity. It 
would guarantee a refuge from man’s do- 
minion, a haven of escape which will be 
éll the more desired as the growth in popu- 
lation increases the hunger for the forest’s 
peace. 

Surely this object could hardly be less 
controversial. Eighteen Senators of both 
parties are sponsoring the legislation; the 
administration has endorsed the measure 
with qualifications that leave the bill’s ob- 
jectives unimpaired; conservationists have 
long sought such legislation. The commit- 
tee ought to give it the warm endorsement 
it deserves, 


(feos the Washington Post, July 21, 1959] 
PRESERVING A REFUGE 


Conservationists who are concerned with 
saving some areas of our American wilder- 
ness, and:the public in general, have good 
reason to appreciate highly the support that 
the Washington Post has given the wilder- 
ness bill. Your July 20 editorial “Preserving 
a Refuge,” is one of the most timely ex- 
pressions—an endorsement that should en- 
courage the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs to take promptly the 
favorable action for which the way has al- 
ready been so well prepared. 

The case you so forcefully present will be 

by those who have been urging 
this legislation as a succinct statement of a 
very simple, modest purpose, That is to 
preserve for the American people such areas 
of wilderness as can still be preserved with- 
out damaging other interests or interfering 
with other The purpose is to fit 
wilderness on into a sound over- 
all program for the wisest possible manage- 
ment of the Federal lands in our custody. 

The lands thus available for wilderness 
preservation by the Federal Government in- 
clude the portions of the national forests to 
which you make specific allusion, and also 
the back country of national parks and 
monuments and portions of some of our na- 
tional wildlife and ranges. 

Secretary of Interior Fred A. Seaton, 
under whose jurisdiction the wilderness in 
parks and refuges would continue to be 
protected, has endorsed the wilderness bill 
in an excellent report, even as Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson has approved 
the bill’s application to national forest areas. 
Their amendments, as you point 
out, “leave the bill’s objectives unimpaired,” 





July 22 


“It is time,” said Secretary Seaton in his 
report, on June 17, “that wilderness and al- 
lied values be given greater recognition— 
their rightful place—in the statutes relating 
to management, development, conservation, 
and use of Federal lands and associated re- 
sources.” He to “give serious 
consideration to taking action now to initiate 
the establishment of a wilderness system by 
granting existing wilderness areas statutory 
protection.” 

That is what the wilderness bill will do—in 
some 20 refuges, 4 dozen National Park Sys- 
tem areas, and the 8 percent of the national 
forests on which you have commented. It is 
@ reasonable measure and will be a great 
credit to the 86th Congress. It should pass 
promptly. 


As Secretary Seaton said in closing his let- 


ter to Senate Committee Chairman James E. 
Murray: “Our children’s children should be 
assured of the opportunity to enjoy the mag- 
nificence of the natural beauty of these 
wilderness areas.” 
Howarp ZAHNISER, 
Executive Secretary, 
The Wilderness Society. 
WASHINGTON. . 





Joint Development Proposal for Trinity 
River Power Facilities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day of this week the House Interior 
Subcommittee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation will consider the joint develop- 
ment proposal for the Trinity River 
power facilities. At least 80 California 
newspapers have supported Trinity joint 
development editorially. 

The proposal’s origin is accurately de- 
scribed by the Sacramento Union: 

The Trinity River project was authorized 
by Public Law 386, approved August 12, 1955. 
This law. specifically instructed the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to continue to a con- 
clusion negotiations with a private company 
to determine the feasibility of constructing 
the power phases of the project with private 
capital, and arranging for the sale of fall- 
ing water. The Secretary was instructed to 
report his findings within a specified time, 
and to submit his recommendations to Con- 
gress. A proposal was made by the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., and this was approved 
in turn by the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Secretary of the Interior, after an 18- 
month exhaustive study. 


The San Jose News relates: 

The private utility offers initially to build 
and pay for the project’s powerplants and 
related transmission facilities for the pur- 
pose of obtaining use of the falling water 
in development of hydroelectric power. In 
addition, it proposes a schedule of payments 
to the Government for ‘the falling water 
amounting to an estimated $4,600,000 each 
year. 

The News concludes that— 

Secretary Seaton and the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. have worked out an ideal partner- 
ship for Trinity. It should be implemented 
with full support of our legislators in the 
interests of the public’s need for water and 
power. 
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In reviewing the situation, the St. 
Helena (Calif.) Star states: 

Actually there is no such thing as cheap 
Government power. The same costs of pro- 
ducing power must be paid, whether Gov- 
ernment makes power, or private en 
does so. Water does not fall for the Gov- 
ernment any more cheaply than for the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. All that Govern- 
ment can do is pass the cost along to the 
taxpayers as a whole, while providing lower 
rates for a few. We don’t think that’s fair. 

On the contrary— 


Continues the Star— 
with the Pacific Gas & Electric, in partner- 
ship with the Government in developing 
Trinity power, the Pacific Gas & Electric will 
not only pay the Government for use of the 
falling water, but will pay taxes amounting 
to some $300 million. Moreover, the Pacific 
Gas & Electric, as are all other utilities in 
California, is soundly regulated by the Cali- 
fornia Public Utilities Commission, so that 
the company is limited to a reasonable profit, 
while paying taxes even as you and we. 

And what is the company? It is a great 
mass of small stockholders, who put their 
earnings into its stock, on the assumption 
that it is right and proper for them to earn 
a reasonable return. For Government to 
compete with these small stockholders 
merely to give lower power to a favored few, 
seems like the rankest kind of discrimina- 
tion. 

The company, a taxpaying organization— 


States the North Sacramento Jour- 
nal— 
is justified in asking that Government not 
engage in the direct business of distributing 
power to preference customers. With the 
advent of the Eisenhower administration's 
popular partnership policy with private en- 
terprise, the development of this and other 
like programs will benefit our State and the 
taxpaying citizens of all other States. 


The conclusion of the Bakersfield Daily 
Report is that— 

In any event, partnership points the way 
to obtaining maximum power development 
at the least cost to the taxpayers, in the 
shortest possible time, and without resorting 
to the un-American practice of pitting Gov- 
ernment against private citizens in com- 
mercial activities that should be reserved 
to taxpaying investor-owned enterprises. 
The record proves that. 


To accomplish the dual purpose of cut- 
ting out the needless Government spend- 
ing of $60 million construction costs and, 
at the same time, of increasing Govern- 
ment’s revenues by $320 million, the 
House Interior Committee would be do- 
ing the taxpayers no small favor by re- 
porting out the Trinity joint proposal. 





What Is the Price of Freedom? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


- OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have read with interest an article on 
the editorial page of Southern Advertis- 
ing and Publishing magazine, for July 
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Atlanta, Ga. The article is entitled 
“What Is the Price of Freedom?” 

The entire article merits reading and 
consideration. The last paragraph deals 
with the habit of the Nation’s press in 
slanting news stories against the South, 
and poses a question which deserves an 
answer. The writer says: 

Readers of the press have had further evi- 
dence of this partisan distortion of the news 
in recent weeks. Who did not read that “no 
white man ever had been executed in Florida 
for the rape of a Negro,” during the Talla- 
hassee trial? Why pick on Florida? There 
has never been such an execution in the 
North..either, or anywhere in the Nation. 
What price freedom? 


I have obtained unanimous consent to 
insert this article, and I attach it here- 
with: 

Wuat Is THE PRICE oF FREEDOM? 


Yesterday was the Fourth of July. Today 
we start another year in the wake of that 
glorious Fourth of 183 years ago. On that 
distant date there was tension and turmoil 
in the land; although there have been years 
of peace and calm and years of storm and 
strife during these intervening years, today 
we still have tension and turmoil. 

Perhaps this is the destined lot of man- 
kind. It could be that the nature of life is 
struggle. But on this continent we have 
felt for 183 years; and for some before that, 
that men should be able to regulate their 
lives and their ambitions in orderly manner. 
This is the ideal of the peaceful citizen. Un- 
fortunately there are others who refuse to 
play the game that way. Even in our Nation 
we have some who prefer to pillage and to 
kill. : 

And the Nation as a whole faces a similar 
condition on the global scale. Make no error 
about it: the Communist world does not be- 
lieve in the peaceful, the live and let live, the 
truthful way of life. Has there ever been a 
powerful Communist that kept his word 
when it paid him to break it? 

In our own Nation, therefore, it is of para- 
mount importance to play the game close to 
our vests. As Benjamin Franklin, one of the 
great patriots of that 1776 era, said, “We 
must hang together or we will hang sepa- 
rately.” There is an awful burden resting on 
the press of the Nation, on the political lead- 
ers of the Nation, not to divert attention 
from the major dangers by trying to capi- 
talize on sentimental news and politics at 
home. 

The Nation's press must forget that the 
South is a whipping boy every time a racial 
story breaks; and it must be fair in seeing 
the racial problem in its own frontyard. 
Readers of the press have had further evi- 
dence of this partisan distortion of the news 
in recent weeks. Who did not read that “no 
white man ever has been executed in Florida 
for the rape of a Negro,” during the Talla- 
hassee trial? Why pick on Florida? There 
has never been such an execution in the 
North either, or anywhere in the Nation. 
What price freedom? 





Poison in Your Water—No. 143 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Wednesday, July 22, 1959 
Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pur- 
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serting into the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article appearing in the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Post Gazette of April 21, 1959, en- 
titled “Cleanup Won’t End River Slop”: 


CLEANUP WoNn’r END RIverR Sitop—LaBoon 
CITES OFFENDING Up-RIVER COMMUNITIES 


Thirty or more up-river communities will 
continue to pour the slop of pollution into 
Pittsburgh district’s drinking water supplies 
even after the Allegheny County Sanitary 
Authority sewage system begins operating. 

Also, thousands of tons of mine acids will 
continue to pour into our rivers, John F. 
Laboon, executive director of the. county 
sanitary authority revealed yesterday. Dr. 
Laboon addressed the bicentennial confer- 
ence of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers in the Penn-Sheraton. 


ONLY FIRST STEP 


Mr. Laboon also declared: “There are in- 
dustrial plants which will continue to pour 
tons of corrosive acids into Pittsburgh rivers 
with the permission of State authorities.” 

The collection and treatment of sewage is 
only a first step to clean up our rivers, he 
warned. 

Mr. Laboon, in an interview with the Post- 
Gazette, named some of the offending com- 
munities which will dump their raw pollu- 
tion into Pittsburgh’s water. 

They include: McKeesport, Duquesne, 
Clairton, White Oak, and surrounding towns, 
New Kensington, Arnold, Brackenridge, Ta- 
rentum, Springdale Borough, Springdale 
Township, Harrison Township, Oakmont, and 
Cheswick. 

“Even those who are building their own 
sewage-treatment plants will continue to 
drop sewage into district water supplies for 
about 2: years after we are taking ours out,” 
he said. 

Mr. Laboon revealed that the $100 million 
sewage-treatment system—with 69 miles of 
interconnecting sewers serving Pittsburgh 
and 69 other communities—will begin oper- 
ating next week or within 10 days. 


MINING INDUSTRY WORSE 


He stressed the public health aspect of 
cleaning up the district water supplies. 
Other considerations such as support of fish 
life and recreation are assets but “‘secondary 
in importance,” he said. 

Industry generally, he said, has dumped 
“sewage and industrial wastes untreated” 
into the streams of the commonwealth. 

“The coal-mining industry has been the 
worst offender,” he said. 

Earlier, Adolph Schmidt, president of the 
Allegheny Conference on Community Devel- 
opment, estimated that smoke losses in Pitts- 
burgh’s former period of smoke blight would 
be $81,600,000 a year, equivalent to servicing 
a debt of $1.6 billion. So far, Government, 
industry, and private cost to control the 
smoke evil is about $275 million. “Control 
is a good investment,” he concluded. 

And John Grove, assistant director of the 
conference, said that since homes were also 
brought under the smoke ordinary, since 
October 1947, Pittsburgh is on its way “to 
becoming the cleanest industrial city in 
America.” 





This Fellow Is Really “For the Birds” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 





1959. This magazine is published in suant to permission granted I am in- to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 


¢ 
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I include a very interesting article which 
has been released by King Features Syn- 
dicate about Walter R. Koe, the kindly 
Massachusetts man who daily feeds huge 
fiocks of ducks which would otherwise 
die before summer. Mr. Koe is a most 
high type citizen, whom I have known 
all my life. He is held in high respect 
and admiration by thousands of people, 
especially due to his interest in the plight 
of wild birds. 


Tus FeLLow Is REALLY “For THE Birps”— 
KINDLY MASSACHUSSETTS MAN DAIL¥ FEEDS 
Hvuce Fiocx or Ducks WHICH WOULD OTH- 
ERWISE Diz BerorE SUMMER 


(By J. Rodger Darling) ~- 


Boston, Mass.—Twenty. thousand loaves 
of bread * * * 38,200 pounds of corn * * * 
that’s this winter’s menu for a daily duck 
dinner really “for the birds,” Every day, 
snow or subzero, one man acts as waiter 
(and pays most of the check) for a king- 
size handout that keeps hundreds of water- 
fowl from starving. 

This winter, as for 16 years, a thousand 
ducks depend on Walter R. Koe, whose hu- 
mane hobby makes him the “great white 
father” of the famed ducks of Norumbega 
park, largest domesticated flock of wild 
ducks in the country. 

Come summer, you and thousands of sight- 
seers may stop to admire the spectacular 
flock of ducks in this riverside park at the 
Boston end of the superhighway from Chi- 
cago, New York State, and the Midwest. 

For 40 years the colorful Norumbega ducks 
have shared sandwiches with motorists, pic- 
nickers, birdwatchers, students from nearby 
colleges, and couples canoeing on the placid 
Charles. 


' However, when winter armors the river 
with foot-thick ice, to which ducks some- 
times freeze in the 20-below cold, people for- 
get the now-dependent ducks * * * that is, all 
do except Koe. Daily he drives 15 miles 
from Wayland, Mass., to distribute hundreds 
of pounds of lifesaving feed, and rescue 
crippled and frozen birds. 


“Sixteen years ago Mrs. Koe and I stopped 
one winter afternoon with a loaf of stale 
bread to feed the ducks,” he recalls. “It was 
awful. The starving birds climbed over each 
other three deep struggling for food. Some 
were lying dead on the ice. We went home, 
got all the bread we could find, and came 
back. I’ve been coming back ever since.” 


Saved from winter starvation, the perma- 
nent flock now numbers about 450, with this 
month's population reaching 1,200 as migrat- 
ing ducks recognize a good thing. Mostly 
mallards and blacks, there are occasional 
baldpates, pintails, sheldrake, teal, coot, 
grebes, Canada geese, etc., plus seagulls and 
pigeons on shore patrol. 

Koe, a self-employed painter, has spent 
$10,000 on the ducks, but now others share, 
thanks to a “Buck for a Duck” plea by local 
press and radio. Contributions from 5 cents 
up come from as far as India and Australia, 
many addressed to “Petey Noah,” and other 
duck favorites that Koe describes in a yearly 
newsletter sent to friends of the flock. 

School and Scout groups are faithful visi- 
tors; while the fourth grade from a school for 
blind children recently came to see the 
quacking, splashing, fluttering birds, later 
sending a thank-you note in braille to Koe. 

Although the State has erected a duck 
feeding area highway sign, the flock receives 
mo official support. However, every day a 
stocky, pleasant, white-haired man happily 
hauls sacks of grain and bread across the ice 
as ducks waddle to meet him. Next summer 

. thousands of persons will enjoy hand-feed- 
ing these birds, umaware how one kind- 
hearted man helped them survive the winter. 
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Representative Evins Urges Amendment 
to Small Business Investment Act To 
Protect Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr,PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is gen- 
erally recognized that the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 probably 
was the most important piece of small 
business legislation enacted during the 
85th Congress. This measure, as all of 
the Members will recall, is the one that 
provided a source of equity capital and 
long-term loans for small business con- 
cerns needing such assistance for their 
normal growth and expansion. 

Last month, Representative Jor L. 
Evins, chairman of Subcommittee No. 1 
of the House Small Business Committee, 
held a series of hearings respecting the 
operations of the Small Business Admin- 
istration and during the course of these 
hearings emphasis was placed upon the 
manner in which the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958 was being imple- 
mented by that agency and by the in- 
vestment companies. Yesterday, in re- 
sponse to the invitation of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, Rep- 
resentative Evins appeared before that 
committee and testified concerning his 
views on the Small Business Investment 
Act and the various amendments that 
have been proposed, including the provi- 
sions of those bills which he himself has 
introduced. 

In view of the high degree of authority 
with which Representative Evins speaks 
on this subject, I believe his testimony 
will interest the entire membership of 
the House and for that reason have 
caused it to be inserted in the Recorp. 
His statement and proposed amendment 
(H.R. 8096) follow: 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE Jor L. EvINs, 
MEMBER ‘OF CONGRESS, BEFORE THE SENATE 
BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE, JULY 
21, 1959 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity to ap- 
pear before you and to testify in regard to 
amendments to the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act which the committee has under 
consideration. 

I have the honor to be the chairman of a 
subcommittee of the House Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business, which is charged with 
the responsibility of reviewing the opera- 
tions of the Small Business Administration. 
Some weeks ago our subcommittee held ex- 
tensive hearings on the operations of the 
Small Business Administration, with special 
reference to the administration of the Small 
Business Investment Act. Our hearings have 
indicated some areas in which amendments 
are needed and mecessary. Accordingly, I 
have introduced in the other body bills to 
amend the Small Business Act and the Small 
Business Investment Act, and I should like 

to refer to these proposed changes 
to the Small Business Investment Act which 
I consider needed and desirable. 

For the sake of convenience I will discuss 

these changes, not necessarily in the order 
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of importance, but in the order in which they 
would appear in the act itself. 

1. As the committee knows, the Small 
Business Investment Act limits the opera- 
tions of the act to the United States, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The act should be amended to provide 
that the geographical limits of the act will 
include the territory of Guam. The de- 
sirability of this was clearly pointed out by 
the testimony of the Hon. A. B. Won Pat, 
Speaker of the Legislature of the territory 
of Guam, in which it was shown that for 
some reason the wording of the act pre- 
cluded an investment company from being 
organized in Guam although this territory 
is within the jurisdiction of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration under the Small Busi- 
ness Act. The evidence indicates that the 
financial and economic conditions of Guam 
are such that a small business investment 
company could very well perform a worth- 
while mission there. At least I know of no 
logical reason why citizens of Guam should 
not have the privilege of filing a proposal 
and having it passed on by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration if they so desire. 

This could be provided for by an amend- 
ment to section 103(4) of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act to provide that the 
term “United States” includes in addition te 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the 
District of Columbia, the territories of the 
United States. 

2. Subsection 302(a) and 303(b) should 
be amended to provide that the funds ad- 
vanced by the Small Business Administration 
to small business investment companies 
should be furnished at a rate equal to 
the rate charged the Small Business Ad- 
ministration by the Treasury for said funds 
plus a fraction of 1 percent for overhead 
costs. 

The funds furnished under 302(a) are ad- 
vanced by the Small Business Administration 
for the purpose of creating the minimum 
capital requirement of the investment com- 
panies. At the present time, the act does 
not set out what his rate should be and 
the Small Business Administration is charg- 
ing 5 percent per annum. I am advised that 
only 9 of the 18 companies licensed have 
utilized this fund and only $282,000 has been 
disbursed to date. 

Subsection 303(b) is the provision whereby 
the Small Business Administration is given 
authority to lend funds to the investment 
companies up to one-half of their capital 
and surplus. At the present time the act 
provides that the Administration shall set 
the rate of interest on these loans. The 
Small Business Administration has also set 
this rate at 5 percent. Indications are that 
this fund will be utilized very little by the 
investment companies. In fact, to date there 
has been no application for a loan under this 
section. 

These proposed changes concerning the 
interest charged for Small Business Admin- 
istration funds have been widely recom- 
mended. 

As the committee knows, this is wholesale 
money and there is very little administra- 
tive cost in the processing of this type of 
loan since the Small Business Administra- 
tion already has complete records of, and 
almost day-to-day control over the small 
business investment companies. These loans 
are not be to compared with the loans made 
to small business concerns by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration under its financial as- 
sistance program wherein it is necessary to 
process and investigate each loan application 
through a complete analyses of the financial 
condition of the applicant from the very 
beginning. A small business investment 
company would not be licensed by the Small 
Business Administration unless it would be 
eligible for loans under 302(a) and 303(b). 
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It should not cost them much to process 
these loans. 
The testimony at our hearings indi- 


cates that these investment companies are 
not going to be very interested in making 
direct loans to small business concerns un- 
less they can receive their wholesale money 
at a more reasonable rate. Of course, it is 
hoped and expected that these companies 
will obtain most of their funds from other 
sources, but it is also felt that if they could 
get these Federal funds at a reasonable rate 
that it will help get them off the ground 
and will attract other capital. 

There may be a time in the future when 
the 5 percent rate set by the Administration 
will be realistic but at the present time it is 
thought by some to be out of line. At the 
time of the drafting of this statement, the 
Treasury Department had not yet informed 
the Small Business Administration as to 
what the cost of these funds would be dur- 
ing the current fiscal year of 1960. The cost 
of these funds to Small Business Admin- 
istration during the past fiscal year of 1959 
was 2% percent. The cost of these funds 
to Small Business Administration is deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
taking into consideration the current aver- 
age rate on outstanding interest-bearing 
marketable public debt obligations of the 
United States of comparable maturities, pur- 
suant to section 4(c) of the Small Business 
Investment Act. Iam advised that the de- 
termination is made in the first month of 
the fiscal year and the rate so determined 
pertains throughout the year. 

This change is recommended both on 
theory that Small Business Administration 
should not lose money on these loans and 
also that the small business investment com- 
panies should receive these funds at a rate 
that would promote the making of small 
business loans to small business concerns. 

8. The next proposed change is one which 
should certainly be approached with caution 
but which has much merit. It is felt that 
section 304 of the act should be amended in 
such a manner as to give the investment 
companies more flexibility in supplying 
equity capital to the small business concerns. 
At the present time, as the committee knows, 
it provides only one method by which equity 
capital can be provided to small business 
concerns by the investment companies. This 
is by the purchase of debentures from the 
concerns. These debentures may be con- 
vertible at the option of the holder, but are 
subject to call by the concern on any inter- 
est payment date, with 3 months’ notice. 

There was much testimony in the hear- 
ings before my subcommittee to the effect 
that, in addition to convertible debentures, 
the investment companies should be allowed 
to purchase from the business concerns de- 
bentures with detachable stock warrants 
and perhaps even preferred or’ common 
stock. I understand that there are bills be- 
fore your subcommittee which would amend 
section 304 to delete the portion concern- 
ing convertible debentures and provide that 
the investment companies could supply 
equity capital to the small business concerns 
“in such manner and under such terms as 
the small business investment company may 
fix with the approval, by regulation or other- 
wise, of the administration.” This would 
place the matter of equity financing on open 
negotiations between the investment com- 
pany and the business concerns. This would 
provide for greater flexibility and market- 
ability. 

But when considering this important 
change I think there are other things to be 


pany to make a decision as to whether it will _ 
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convert its stock now rather than holding it 
over the head of the business concern for 
@ number of years. This can be done by 
calling in the debentures on 3 months’ no- 
tice. Under the proposed change this would 
be deleted from the act and would be left 
to open negotiations. Of course open nego- 
tiations in the marketplace are always a de- 
sirable feature. Many feel that when a con- 
cern must have money and there is but one 
place to get it there is no real open market 


‘ and the negotiations are onesided. 


It would seem advisable to put some pro- 
vision in section 304 which would assure 
that, somewhere along the line, the small 
business concern would have an opportunity 
to reacquire its equity if desired. It is also 
felt that there should be some protection 
against the investment companies’ obtain- 
ing contro] of the small business concern 
through stock purchase and subsequent re- 
financing. 

It is suggested that if section 304 is 
amended provision should be added whereby 
the small business concern would have the 
opportunity to repurchase their equity at 
sound book value from the investment com- 
pany as long as the investment company 
has control of the stock. This would in no 
wise prevent the investment company from 
obtaining a secondary market for the stock 
since this repurchase option would not fol- 
low the stock into the secondary market but 
it would provide that as long as the invest- 
ment company holds control of the stock 
the business concern could buy it back. Of 
course, if the stock passed out of the hands 
of the_investment company into the open 
market it could be reacquired by the busi- 
ness concern at market price and it would 
also assist in diluting the ownership of the 
stock passing out of control of the invest- 
ment companies. 

A re-purchase provision would be desirable 
and evidence indicates it would be accep- 
table to the investment companies. One 
witness testified—and I quote—‘“I think 
something should be in the act if you want 
to keep the company from gobbling up the 
small businesses.” 

The primary concern of banks and invest- 
ment. companies entering this field is that 
of the investor and that of making money. 

And, of course, it is recognized that they 
must be able to make money for this pro- 
gram to work. But we must also look to 
the side of the small-business concerns. 
Will they be willing tc give up equity in 
their businesses without the hope that they 
may be able to reacquire it? We do have 
the testimony of one small businessman who 
appeared before the House Small Business 
Subcommittee and who referred to the prob- 
lem briefly. Mr. Gary E. Lilly, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, appeared before the subcommittee to 

testify the direct-loan program 
of the Small Business Administration. Dur- 
ing his testimony and while discussing his 
attempts to obtain financing, he stated: 

“We did subsequently investigate the pos- 
sibility of a loan through one of these small- 
business investment firms, but we did not 
wish to give up the control of our company 
or stock interest in the company to such a 
concern, which we were advised would be 
necessary.” 

I have spent so much time on this pro- 
posed change because I consider it to be of 

a t importance. I think that per- 

the success or failure of this program 
will turn on section 304 of the act. Cer- 
tainly we would be contradicting our very 


serve small business and to help small busi- 
ness. In other words, we want to harness 


- 
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this system. of small-business investment 
companies to work for small business. We 
do not want to set up a system that would 
result in small-business investment com- 
panies harnessing small business only for 
their profit and advantage. 

4. Section 304(c)2 should be amended in 
order to provide that the small business con- 
cern will agree not to incur any additional 
indebtedness except open account or tempor- 
ary short term indebtedness without first 
securing the approval of the company and 
giving the company the first opportunity to 
finance such indebtedness. The only change 
that this entails would be the insertion of 
the word “additional” and the phrase “ex- 
cept interim or short term.” Our hearings 
developed that there is a possibility that 
section 304(c) 1 and 2 of the act could be 
used as a yoke to keep the small business 
concern harnessed to the investment com- 
pany’s sole financing sources. 

Of the 20 companies licensed to date, at 
least 4 are owned by banks, bank holding 
companies, or have common ownership with 
banks. At least two others are interlocked 
with banks through common top officials. 
One is completely owned by a finance com- 
pany and at least one other is closely con- 
nected by interlocking officials with a fi- 
nance company. This means that at least 
8 of the 20 companiés licensed are tied in 
with established lending institutions. 

This suggested change would assure the 
business concern that, if desired, it could 
refinance its indebtedness at another source 
and could obtain open account or temporary 
short term credit without returning to the 
same company. This is in line with regula- 
tions of the Small Business Administration 
now in effect (regulation sec. 107.304-1(g)), - 
and should be enacted into law. 

5. Section 304(d) of the act should be 
amended to provide that the small business 
concern will have the opportunity to become 
a stockholder-proprietor of the company by 
investing in the capital stock of the company 
in an amount equal to not less than 2 percent 
nor more than 5 percent of the amount of 
capital received from the investment com- 
pany. At the present time the act makes it 
mandatory that the small business concern 
do this, but the proposed change, herein 
mentioned, would make it optional. There 
is much merit to the arguments in favor of 
doing away with this requirement and there 
is also some merit to the theory that the 
small businesses should be encouraged to 
invest in the investment companies. It has 
been stated by Mr. Barnes, Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration, in testi- 
mony before our subcommittee that this 
“theory of compulsory stock purchases by 
the small business concerns was to reduce 
indebtedness of the investment company to 
the Government and thus gradually to lessen 
Government participation until the program 
ultimately rests solely on private capital.” 
This is perhaps true, but it is also felt that 
there is another reason; that it was the in- 
tent of Congress to set up a program whereby 
the ownership of these investment companies 
would be on the broadest base possible and 
that the small businesses themselves would 
have an interest in them and in their opera- 
tion. By this same method, of course, pro- 
duction credit associations all over the coun- 
try are becoming home owned by the farmers 
themselves. 

A majority of those testifying on this sub- 
ject stated that the small business concerns 
do not want to be compelled to purchase 
this stock—and that it is the small business 
concern that objects to it. As a result, I 
believe it to be advisable that this portion 
of the act be amended to make this stock 
purchase rather than mandatory. 
I would hope that the investment companies 
would not the small business 
concerns from purchasing this stock but 
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that in many suitable cases would encour- funds obtained during such fiscal year from The Paul Barton Report: Forced Labor 


them. 
a . Section 304 of the Small Business Ad- 
Act provides that it should be 
a“ function to provide equity capi- 
tal, and section 305 of the act, which pro- 
vides for direct loans, failed to indicate that 
this was a “primary” function of the act. 

Subsection 305(a) of the act should be 
amended in such a manner as to indicate 
that the making of loans to small business 
concerns is also a “primary” function of 
these investment companies. 

It is noted that proposed legislation before 
this cOMmmittee would eliminate the word 
“primary” from section 304. I believe it 
would be preferable to leave it in and add to 
section 305 that it would also be a “primary” 
function to provide direct loans. 

The act should be amended to provide for 
assistance to both incorporated and unin- 
corporated business concerns. 

7. There is strong argument for the sug- 
gestion that some provisions should be made 
whereby the investment companies would 
be excluded completely from the Investment 
Company Act of 1940. It is recognized that 
the Security Act of 1933, with its disclosure 
mandate is a necessary control over the in- 
vestment companies. But, the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 is essentially a regu- 
latory act and it was not the original intent 
that it should apply to the investment com- 
panies which are created under the SBIA. 
The constant day-to-day control that the 
Small Business Administration has over the 
investment companies should be sufficient 
regulations, the type which would be pro- 
vided by the Investment Company Act of 
1940. 

In other words the Investment Company 
Act of 1940 should not apply to the small 
business investment companies and an 
exemption should be provided. 

It is recommended that subsection (c) of 
section 307 of the Small Business Investment 
Act be deleted and a provision inserted 
therein which would make clear that these 
small business investment companies are not 
to be construed by law as being subject to 
the Investment Company Act of 1940. 

Before closing, I would like to make one 
further observation relative to the financing 
of these investment companies. There exists 
@ meed or will exist a need, as more com- 
panies are chartered and their business ex- 
pands, for a secondary market. The com- 
mittee may well look now to providing a 
means of guaranteeing am adequate supply 
of wholesale money for these small busi- 
hess investment companies, 


H.R. 8096 


A bill to amend the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as the “Small Business Investment 
Act Amendments of 1959”. 

Sec. 2. Section 103(4) of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(4) the term ‘United States’ includes the 
several States, the Territories and possessions 
of the United States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia;”. 

Src. 3. Section 302(a) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “Any debentures 
purchased by the Administration under this 
subsection during any fiscal year shall bear 
interest at a rate equal to one-half of 1 
per centum plus the rate charged the Ad- 
ministration, under the last sentence of sec- 
tion ¢4(c) of the Small Business Act, for 


the revolving fund established by such sec- 
tion 4(c) for the exercise of its functions 
under this Act.” 

Suxc. 4. The first sentence of section 303(b) 
of such Act is amended to read as follows: 
“To encourage the formation and growth of 
small business investment companies, the 
Administration is authorized to lend funds 
to such companies through the purchase of 


their. obligations which shall bear interest. 


at a rate (with respect to obligations pur- 
chased during any fiscal year) equal to one- 
half of 1 per centum plus the rate charged 
the Administration, under the last sentence 
of section 4(c) of the Small Business Act, for 
funds obtained during such fiscal year from 
the revolving fund established by such sec- 
tion 4(c) for the exercise of its functions 
under this Act, and which shall contain such 
other terms as the Administration may fix.” 

Sec. 5. Section 304 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 


“PROVISION OF EQUITY CAPITAL FOR SMALL- 
BUSINESS CONCERNS 


“Sec. 304. (a) It shall be a primary func- 
tion of each small business investment com- 
pany to provide a source of equity capital 
for incorporated small-business concerns in 
such manner and under such terms as the 
small business investment company may fix 
with the approval, by regulation or otherwise, 
of the Administration: Provided, That if a 
company obtains stock in a small-business 
concern in exchange for equity capital either 
by direct purchase, conversion of debentures, 
exercise of stock options, or other means, the 
terms of the transaction shall include a re- 
purchase provision whereby the small-busi- 
ness concern shall have the right to repur- 
chase such stock from the company at the 
option of the small-business concern as long 
as the stock is held by or remains in the con- 
trol of the company. The repurchase price 
shall be the sound book value of the stock, 
determined at the time of the exercise of the 
repurchase option. 

“(b) Before any capital is provided to a 
small-business concern under this section— 

“(1) the company may require such con- 
cern to refinance any or all of its outstanding 
indebtedness so that the company is the only 
holder of any evidence of indebtedness of 
such concern; and 

“(2) except as provided in regulations 
issued by the Administration, such concern 
shall agree that it will not thereafter incur 
any additional indebtedness, except interim 
or short term indebtedness, without first 

the approval of the company and 
giving the company the first opportunity to 
finance such indebtedness. 

“(c) Whenever a company provides capital 
to a small-business concern under this sec- 
tion, such concern shall be given the op- 
portunity to become a stockholder-proprietor 
of the company by investing in the capital 
stock of the company in an amount equal to 
not less than 2 percent nor more than 5 per- 
cent of the amount of the capital so provided, 
tm accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Administration.” 

Seo. 6. Section 305(a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “Each” and insert- 
ing im Meu thereof the following: “It shall 
also be a primary function of each small 
business investment company to make loans 
to small-business concerns and each”’. 

Sze. 7. Section S07(c) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Section 8(c)(3) of the Investment 
Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a-3) is 
by inserting ‘small business invest- 

t company,’ after ‘homestead associa- 


in the U.S.S.R. Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the recent Soviet visitors to our country 
and their good will tours of all seg- 
ments of American industry, I feel that 
this report is must reading for every 
Member of Congress—lest we forget for 
one instant the essential difference be- 
tween what these delegates say to our 
leaders, our statesmen, and our work- 
ers—and the actual conditions which 
they encourage and perpetrate. 

The so-called corrective labor insti- 
tutions, the concentration camps of the 
US.S.R., should remind us, in the face 
of Russian protestations, of the dread- 
ful human cost of their factory produc- 
tivity and their slave labor work camp 
efficiency—a forced labor work capacity 
geared solely to the life spans of un- 
fortunate men, women, and children. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Recorp an article appearing in 
the AFL-CIO Free Trade Union News 
of July 1959: 

Forcep LABor In THE U.S.S.R. Topar 
(By Paul Barton) . 

On Sunday evening, May 17,-1959, Radio 
Moscow broadcast the message addressed to 
the central committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union by the participants 
in an important conference which had gath- 
ered together a large number of state secu- 
rity officers, in the presence of representa- 
tives of the government and of the par- 
ty. The following is a significant excerpt 
from that m: 

“The 21st Congress of the Communist Par- 
ty fully defined the role and the position of 
state security in the Soviet state, as well as 
the tasks which it is to carry out in the po- 
litical service of the Communist Party. The 
resolutions of the congress emphasized the 
need for a continued reinforcement of the 
state security services. The congress also 
specified that numerous Government func- 
tions are gradually to be transferred to the 
Jurisdiction of social organizations and that 
the repressive functions of the state are 
gradually to be reduced. We fully realize, 
however, that the reduction of repression in 
our country does not.in the least mean that 
we shall have less to do or the machinations 
of our enemies will decline.” 


LEGEND SHATTERED 


It would be difficult to imagine a more 
shattering contradiction of official propagan- 
da which, especially with the help of credu- 
lous foreign visitors, would like to make the 
outside world believe that the horrors of 
the Stalin era belong to an irrevocable past. 
And since, by being constantly repeated, this 
legend becomes in y widespread, we 
should be grateful to the officials of the po- 
litical police for having drawn up their mes- 
sage to central committee in such character- 
istically clear and straightforward language. 

This is not the first time that the lies of 
the Soviet Government, so obligingly repeat- 
ed by some Western ‘experts and tourists, 
have been shattered by its own servants. In 
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fact, the same thing happens each time when 
experts in the subject of repression begin to 
discuss the problems of their trade. 

‘For example, there has been a great deal 
of talk about the so-called reform in the 
carrying out of the penalty of deprivation of 
liberty: In the prisons and camps, it has 
been claimed, attempts would henceforth be 
made to “reeducate” the detainees rather 
than punish them. But B. 8. Utevski, one 
of the Soviet best qualified in this 
sphere and the author of a handbook which 
was an authority in the thirties, “The Soviet 
Policy of Corrective Labor,” Moscow, 1935, 
simply states that there is no such thing. 
This is what he writes in his article “Funda- 
mental Problems of Soviet Legal Theory Re- 
lating to Corrective Labor,” published in the 
review Boviet State and Law, in March 1957: 

“Even the consequent carrying out of the 
task of reeducating the convicts does not 
mean that the task of punishment disap- 
pears from the work of corrective labor in- 
stitutions. * * * The very fact of seeing 
any contradiction between punishment and 
education constitutes on error.” 

Utevski returned to this theme in a report 
which he presented to a conference on the 
corrective labor law, which assembled in 
Moscow in May 1957 and of which the same 
review published a detailed report in its 
December 1957 issue. And it is by no means 
Utevski’s personal opinion only. Other ex- 
perts who took part in this conference ex- 
pressed an identical point of view. The fol- 
lowing is an excerpt from the report: 

“G. Z. Anashkin, S. S. Studenikin, and B. S. 
Nikiforov emphasized in their contributions 
the idea according to which the task of re- 
educating the prisoners should play the prin- 
cipal part. The proposal was made that dur- 
ing the first period of their punishment, the 
various categories of criminals should be 
obliged to perform heavy manual labor, and 
should then, at the end of a specified period, 
be transferred to more skilled work. * * * B. 
8S. Nikiforov showed that in the work of the 
corrective labor institutions there are always 
present, independently of the character of 
these institutions, certain elements of pun- 
ishment which achieve the educational aim 
only in the last resort and particularly by 
means of coercion. * * * B.S. Niriforov em- 
phasized, in this connection, that there is no 
question of opposing the penalty to punish- 
ment, but of determining the significance 
and the position to be accorded to the latter 
which is, like education, one of the elements 
of the penalty.” . 

Thus although some of the policies of 
A. Y¥.-V . the infamous prosecutor 
in the witchcraft trials, have been treated 
with reserve for some time, his doctrine that 
education is best practiced through punish- 
ment and that, consequently, the more se- 
vere the t, the more effective is 
the education, are fully maintained. 

DECREE NEVER PUBLISHED 


Another example: official propaganda has 
often spoken of the-government’s resolution, 
dated October 25, 1956, finally to do away 


with the concentration camps and to replace: 


them by two systems of detention: prisons 
and corrective labor colonies; in pursuance 
of the same decision, prisoners would, hence- 
forth, be confined within the district in 
which they normally lived, instead of being 
deported to distant areas. 

No decree containing provisions of this 
kind ‘has ever been published in the Soviet 


this matter after their repartiation in the 
West, had never heard of a transformation 
of the concentration camps in which they 
were imprisoned into corrective labor colo~ 
nies; and some of them were still in the 
camps in autumn 1957, that is, a year after 
the alleged reform was adopted. 
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Still. more important, the report of the 
conference of May 1957 once more provides 
proof to the contrary. The Minister of the 
Interior declared at the conference that, 
since the number of “corrective labor instil- 
tutions” had diminished, “more favorable 
conditions have thus been created for an ef- 
fective control of the distant institutions.” 
There is thus no question, for the minister 
in charge, of liquidating the great complexes 
of camps set up in various God-forsaken 
places, at Kolyma, Norilsk, Vorkuta, and else- 
where, but only of organizing matters in 
such a way that they should cease to be 
states within a state, escaping more or less 
from the authority of Moscow. 

Furthermore, certain participants in this 
conference specified that the term “correc- 
tive labor institutions” means prisons, 
camps, and colonies. This is what the report 
has to say about it: 

“The speakers maintained that the steps 
taken by the party and by the government 
to improve the work of the institutions 
within the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
the Interior have contributed in many ways 
to the consolidation of socialist legality in 
the work of these institutions and especially 
in that of the corrective labor camps and 
colonies.” 

And further: . 

“Considerable attention has been paid to 
the system of detention in the prisons and 
the practice of transferring the inmates of 
corrective labor camps and colonies to pris- 
ons, and vice versa.” 


SENT TO DETENTION CAMPS 


Moreover, since the supposed abolition of 
all such camps, a certain number of verdicts 
sentencing the accused to detention in a 
camp, have been reported in the Soviet pro- 
vincial press, for example in Bakinski Ra- 
bochi for November 14, 1956, Zarya Vostoka 
for December 2, 1956, Pravda Vostoka for 
February 24, 1957, Turkmenskaya Pravda for 
April 14, June 11, June 25, July 17, and July 
24, 1957. 

There is certainly no question of denying 
that the concentration camps and forced 
labor have undergone important changes in 
the last few years, and especially since the 
strikes and uprising in the years 1953-55. 
But it is necessary first of all to clear away 
the confusion created by official propaganda 
and by naive observers, and to state the 
basic fact that camps and forced labor still 
exist in the Soviet Union. For only on this 
basis is it possible to understand the changes 
of these last few years. 

In the last 10 years or so, the Soviet forced 


had between 193 and 196 million inhab- 
itants. Under normal conditions, it should 


showed less than 209 million (Izvestia, 
May 10, 1959). The 200 million mark was 
not reached until spring 1956. 

The loss of some 40 million inhabitants 
which these figures reveal cannot be wholly 
attributed to military casualties or to the 
low birth rate during the war years. Mass 
deportations have also played an important 
part in bringing about this situation. — 

This is demonstrated most clearly by the 
data relating to the numerical disproportion 
two sexes, which is very serious even 
one considers the country as a 


the ahs Be at of women exceeds that 
of men 20 million. But this figure is 
trifling Pie ee ‘with Naum Jasny’s 
estimates, solely on official data. In 
1955, there were, in the kolkhozes (collective 
men to every 10 adult 
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women; so that, perhaps for the first time 
in human history, the birth rate is, at pres- 
ent, lower in rural areas than in cities. 

On the other hand, in the vast regions 
covered by enormous concentration camp 
complexes and peopled mainly by convicts 
and ex-convicts, there is a disastrous lack 
of women. For example, in the town of 
Norilsk, which forms the center of one such 
complex at the western extremity of eastern 
Siberia, the Japanese prisoners have col- 
lected, with admirable patience, all the data 
which it was possible to obtain. From this 
it appears that the numerical proportion of 
the sexes there was eight men to one 
woman. 

In the face of so alarming & demograph- 
ical situation, it was no longer possible to 
carry on the mass deportations at the same 
rate without causing irreparable damage to 
the national economy. After having drawn 
abundantly on the reserves represented by 
the satellite countries, the authorities, 
around 1950-51, were forced to recognize the 
fact that the sources of recruitment for 
the camps had dried up and that it was 
necessary, henceforth to make more efficient 
the exploitation of those prisoners who were 
already available. 

It was at last realized that the use made 
hitherto of the prisoners was not only in- 
human but also uneconomic. By way of il- 
lustration, we cite the Vorkuta conditions 
where there was one dead per sleeper in the 
construction of the railway; in the mines, 
there were two dead per every meter sunk in 
depth. 

The first steps toward greater efficiency 
aimed at a reduction of the death rate. 
Common-law prisoners were separated from 
political prisoners and subjected to less 
harsh conditions; food, clothes and medical 
services were gradually improved; the enter- 
prises attached to the camps, which had 
always worked with the most primitive in- 
stallations and tools possible began to get 
better equipment. Beginning with the sum- 
mer of 1953, they were transferred from the 
authority of the MVD and entrusted to spe- 
cialized economic ministries (mines, non- 
ferrous metals, forest exploitation, etc.) . 

As the capital invested in these enter- 
prises increased, the employment of phys- 
ically unfit men and the generally low 
output of the prisoners’ work became in- 
creasingly more burdensome economically. 
The release of invalids, the stimulation of 
productivity by offering inmates the hope 
of gelease before completion of their sen- 
tence, and the transformation of as many 
prisoners as possible into deportees became 
increasingly urgent. It is, however, typical 
that the government did not decide to adopt 
these reforms—desirable from a strictly eco- 
nomic point of view—until the prisoners 
extorted it from them in a bitter struggle, 
through the strikes and uprisings which had 
broken out in the camps beginning in the 
spring 1953. 

What is the status of the concentration 
camps and of forced labor following these 
reforms? The total number of prisoners has 
decreased considerably. But the overwhelm- 
ing majority of those who have been released 
from the camps have not become free citi- 
zens (if this term can be applied to any of 
the inhabitants of the Soviet Union); they 
are obliged to remain in the district where 
they were and to continue to 





labor to another. 
The 
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the west to those in the east. 
INCREASE OF FORCED LABOR 


At the same time, there is an increase of 
forced labor in the prisons. In 1955, con- 
struction was started on a whole series of 
large new prisons—for example, at Kotlas, at 
Sverdiovsk, and at Novosibirsk. On the 
other hand, a report on the well-publicized 
prison of Butyrki in Moscow, published in 
Izvestia of September 13, 1956, shows that 
the prisoners are henceforth obliged to per- 
form forced labor, organized in a way similar 
to that practiced in the camps. This fact is 
confirmed in a study by B. S. Utevski, pub- 
lished in the review Soviet State and Law in 
March 1957. This author also states that 
the detention in prison should, after the re- 
forms of the camp-system, be inflicted on 
men who are to be punished with particular 
severity. This proposal was made into law 
by the new penal legislation, adopted Decem- 
ber 25, 1958. 

Finally, there is the extension of forced la- 
bor without detention. During 1957, most 
of the Soviet Republics passed a “law aiming 
at the intensification of the struggle against 
antisocial and parasitic elements.” 

This law authorizes the banishment of a 
citizen for a period of not less than 2 and 
not more than 5 years, without any judicial 
process, by a simple vote of a citizens’ meet- 
ing—if the verdict thus passed is confirmed 
by the executive committee of the soviet of 
the district or of the city. 

One can get an idea as to the application 
of this new law by reading in Pravda Vos- 
toka of July 13, 1957, that a kolkhoznik was 
condemned to be banished for 5 years for 
being too preoccupied with his. individual 
garden-plot and for having neglected his 
compulsory work in the fields of the kolkhoz. 

On the whole, the present situation re- 
garding the concentration camps and of 
forced labor is clear enough. Because of the 
serious demographic crisis, and in conse- 
quence of the prisoners’ uprisings, the whole 
system is gradually falling to pieces. 

But the authorities are not, because of 


present difficulties, losing sight of long-term” 


prospects. While throwing ballast over- 
board, they do what is necessary to safe- 
guard the essence of the institution through- 
out this critical period. Thus, they preserve 
the possibility of developing the institution 
in another direction, if a more favorable sit- 
uation should arise. 


The Crisis of a Continent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 
Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp a very timely and 


in the Congress and to the leaders and 
policymakers in the administration. The 
address was delivered on June 25, 1959, at 
the Lions Club in Mexico City. It is 
entitled “The Crisis of a Continent,” and 
reads as follows: 

‘Tue Crisis or A CONTINENT 


I am delighted and thankful for this very 
cordial reception with which the distin- 
guished Lions Club honors me, and for the 
generous words of my friend Gen. Juan Felipe 
Rico. His sincere expressions have thrilled 
me, above all because they come from a great 
soldier of the Republic. I am also delighted 
to be in the company of the Ambassadors of 
our sister Republic. 

This continent is passing through a grave 
crisis of disunity, Nevertheless, the purpose 
of my discussion is not to deal with pessi- 
mistic considerations, but better still, to 
make certain that the growing disorders, the 
violences, and the discords have pressed our 
nations to concentrate in discovering and 
eradicating the causes which are producing 
them. 

Many times the darkness that surrounds 
us is but an indication of the coming of 
dawn. At present, there is one fact of lumi- 
nous evidence. And that is, that while the 
tyranny of totalitarianism tries to crush the 
disquiet of the common man by the use of 
tanks, machineguns, and cannons, our demo- 
cratic doctrines answer with attitudes of 
understanding and justice. 

Here, in the West, we have the conferences 
of Lima, of Caracas, of Buenos Aires, of Wash- 
ington. There they have Hungary and Tibet 
bathed in innocent blood. In fact, our inter- 
national calendar of the Americas is full of 
conferences, conventions, agreements, and 
meetings that rapidly unfold in the security 
of equality and in the respect of the sover- 
eignty of nations. What is most interesting, 
however, is the passionate participation of 
our Latin America. Latin America has taken 
a new step of leadership. Already the propo- 
sitions and the initiative no longer come 
solely from the United States. But now, 
what is most important is the proof that the 
justified aspirations of our peoples are en- 
countering cordial, decided, and ardent sup- 
port of the entire continent. The rule and 
flood of words has ended. We have arrived at 
a level of accomplishments. We must disarm 
the subversive minorities, with irrevocable 
reality. Looking back, is a reactionary and 
destructive policy. The oracle of wisdom 
should be to look forward to the future. 

If we should search for a dramatic demon- 
stration of the idea that man and multitudes 
are what they believe and think, we would 
find no more riate one than the con- 
vulsive situation of our Latin America. The 
tragedy of our people is being written from 
Moscow. And is the bankruptcy of our intel- 
ligence so advanced, the capacity of our 
people and of our statesmen so limited that 
we do not have the ability to close the door 
against the powerful Soviet propaganda, that 
day to day, is poisoning the mind of America? 
The answer is to urgently mobilize the de- 
fensive spirit of our continent. 

And the first thing we must understand 
is that neither Mexico, nor any other coun- 
try of the world, can live in solitude or iso- 
lation. Let us turn our eyes, for a moment, 


.on this of ours. What is the funda- 


mental of Mexico? One day, while 
I was President of the Congress of the Union, 
sO Many years ago I have not the desire to 
remember the exact date, a group of Con- 
gressmen and I presented ourselves to the 


ly mentioning 

of the people.” The President in 

me saying: “The people? What people? We 
have no people. We are making a people.” 


July 22 


These are the words of a statesman. 
Throughout our Revolution, from our agra- 
rian laws that destroyed the feudal system 
of the large landowners, from our labor laws, 
from the emancipation of fanaticism, from 
the education of the masses, from the bank- 
ing revolution, we have. been constructing 
a country of free men, masters of their own 
destiny. But in spite of our remarkable posi- 
tive advances, we have only. come half the 
way. Who of us can ignore the degrading 
situation of the immense majority of our 
workers, living on ruinous wages? High 
salaries are the product of modern tech- 
nolegy; the worker today, thanks to ma- 
chinery, produces twice of that which he 
produced in 1939. It is only fair and just, 
then, that the worker should share in the 
benefits of modern industrial techniques. 
But, this does not happen among us. Our 
incipient industrialization can scarcely ab- 
sorb a small part of our population. Lack- 
ing industries, capital, investments, tech- 
niques, and economic virility we can only 
count on a phantom market because of the 
lack of purchasing power on the part of the 
masses. And who of us can ignore the 
tragedy of our peons? Our farmers, dis- 
illusioned, ill-fed, fight an uneven battle 
with the indomitable earth; they need ma- 
chines, fertilizers, insurance, disinfectants, 
credits, education; and because they do not 
have these things, they wander through our 
national and even foreign paths in search 
of opportunities for work, or they stay and 
vegetate in their little parcel of land, for- 
ever beaten by an impious hierarchy of en- 
trepreneurs and iniquitous agents who ex- 
ploit them. 

We have had and we still have patriotic 
statesmen, but all their efforts crash on the 
poverty that gnaws at the entrails of Mexico. 

Let us consider for a moment the prices 
obtained for our exportable products. Nei- 
ther the investment, nor the technique, nor 
the loans could serve us greatly if the prod- 
ucts created are to be sold at prices of en- 
slavement. With good reason our Govern- 
ment and the governments of Latin America 
strive tirelessly for just prices. It is a fact 
that we have received gigantic investments 
in the course of our history. In the period 
of 15 years after the war, tourism alone— 
not counting loans, nor foreign investments, 
nor money brought back by braceros—tour- 
ism alone has given us an average of $200 
million annually, that is to say, $3 billion 
totally or 40 billion pesos. This figure is 
about equal to the value of our total na- 
tional industrialization. But has the lot of 
the real Mexican people been improved by 
this? Certainly not. These enormous in- 
comes have contributed to build for a mi- 
nority some fabulous incomes whose privi- 
leges constantly menace the security of the 
Republic. And our people continue their 
way in the same heartbreaking poverty, with 
the ruinous prices and slave wages. 

We must then, insist that the United 
States, which is our principal buyer and our 
natural ally in continental prosperity, in the 
same spirit of justice with which its masses 
of workers have found remunerative prices 
for their productions, cooperate cordially in 
the effort to find a formula, difficult but by 
no means impossibie, for prices that will 
guarantee to Latin America a level of income 
worthy of the liberty of America. The en- 
lightened opinion of the United States will 
not accept to advantages for fts 
economy at the price of permanent misery of 
the Latin American masses, Solidarity is 
= vain word. - 

t how can we speak this language of 

justice In this and our other yital problems 

provocation, animosity, 

and discord? That would be to ignore hu- 
man nature. 

Let us look reality faée to face: All of our 
great problems stem from the lack of money 
and we lack the necessiiry resources and 














the indispensable basis for a just economic 
To erase the miseries of 

the people there is no substitute for the 
of the material and spiritual 


the b . 
our nations will continue living in a gloomy 
and vicious circle of misery, disquiet, sub- 
version, and dictatorship. 

The threats surround the people like an 
ever-increasing tide. It is then, the time 
now for true patriotism, which does not 
consist of sterile, arrogant, or suicidal atti- 
tudes but with decision to confront realities 
with a worthy and constructive spirit and 
to guard the vast horizons of the future 
generations. 

The present-day examples are marvelous. 
Let us look at Germany: Where would this 
great nation be if it would have lived these 
last years only remembering the destruction, 
the ruin, and the sorrow of its homes caused 
by the allied bombardments during the war? 
Far from such an attitude of paralysis, Ger- 
many only thought of the new generations 
that had to be saved, in the rehabilitation 
of its forces and of its spirit, and moved 
to make a strong friendship with its victors. 
And Japan? Hiroshima and Nagasaki still 
maintain their horrible imprints and there 
are still living beings with the scars of their 
disasters. Japan has not nurtured in its 
torn heart a sterile hate. But like Germany, 
rising above resentment and the dark clamor 
for vengeance, it has sealed a friendship 
with its enemy of yesterday. And both, 
Germany and Japan, have risen above the 
ashes, have given the world a wonderful 
example of recuperation and their new gen- 
erations march with a high heart, defying 
destiny. 

We have other dramatic examples: France 
and England have maintained a traditional 
enmity for years. During the war De Gaulle 
bitterly complained of the unjust advantage 
England took of a wounded France, And 
you remember Winston Churchill, declaring 
with his marvelous ingenuity, that “of all 
the crosses that bowed him down none 
weighed as much as the Cross of Lorraine”? 
Well then, only a few months ago many 
could have contemplated the tearful eyes of 


Churchill, when at the Hotel Martignon in. 


Paris, the President of France put on the 
breast of the glorious ex-Prime Minister of 
Great Britain the Cross of Liberation. And, 
also only a few months past in the little 
French City of Colombay, two men were 
found together: De Gaulle and Adenauer 
cancelling in an embrace of friendship the 
hate that had existed and appeared inex- 
tinguishable in the hearts of their. nations 
since 1870. * 

Now then, we too have difficult compro- 
mises to make: the one, is to save the gen- 
erations that follow, us from a future full of 
darkness and shadows. We recall that an- 
nually 400,000 citizens leave our country to 
look for work. While each night—tonight— 
millions of children are trying to sleep and 
appease their hunger, and each year 900,000 
new human beings in a growing proportion 
present themselves at the table where the 
fatherland cannot serve them a confident 
subsistence. And, this is happening to a 
glorious race, of proven civilized power, to 
the builders of the pyramids of Chi Chen 
Itza, to the creators of the colonial art, to 
the Mexicans who have made in 1910 a just 
revolution, before which, no other people of 
this earth had attempted. 


Finally, ladies and gentlemen, we must not 


' forget that America has the duty to cooper- 


ate in this dramatic fight to free the world, 
to make liberty triumph over tyranny. Latin 
America cannot abandon to its adversary, 
the citadel of its great destinies, 
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Anti-Americanism in Canal Zone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a rising tide of anti-American- 
ism beating against our Isthmian life- 
line in the Canal Zone. 

Panamanian politicians are now re- 
newing their threats to “take the United 
States before an international tribunal” 
~The Hague or the United Nations. 
One of their currently re-avowed objec- 
tives is to have set aside, as allegedly 
“contrary to international law,” that 
part of the 1903 treaty which established 
“in perpetuity” American rights in the 
Panama Canal Zone. The long-range 
aim of these agitators is “nationaliza- 
tion by the Republic of Panama” of the 
U.S.-built and US.-owned Panama 
Canal. Pending such expropriation, 
they clamor for another vast increase in 
the annuity paid by the United States to 
Panama, now $1,930,000. 

Two of the most vocal Panamanian 
politicos have this month publicly pro- 
claimed a plan to stage on Panama’s 
next Independence Day, November 3, 
another riotous flag-planting in our 
Canal Zone. They called their 1958 in- 
vasion of our Canal Zone “Operation 
Sovereignty.” 

Day-to-day developments at the Isth- 
mus now re-emphasize the need for 
broader public knowledge within the 
United States of the forgotten, and to a 
large extent never told, history of our 
rights and obligations at Panama. 

One brief, informative summary has 
come to my special attention. It is from 
a constituent in Brooklyn, the widow of 
my late friend John F. Stevens, Jr., 
whose distinguished father, as Chief 
Engineer, was the “basic architect’ of 
the Panama Canal. 

The book review which I am calling to 
your attention says that “as Latin 
American Communist danger mounts, an 
understanding of the American position 
in threatened Panama becomes impera- 
tive.” With this I agree; and so I am 
including in extension of my remarks 
the following complete text from the 
book review section of the August, 1959 
issue of the American Mercury: 

Wit Panama Be Next? 
(By John Lines) 

With the grave current news from Panama 
shouting at us from the headlines, this 
background book comes with unusual time- 


Mr. z has been a close observer of 
for over 50 years. In 1908, 
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French company which originally attempted 
to build the canal. The story cast a serious 
refiection upon some of the decisions of 
President Theodore Roosevelt. 

Joseph Pulitzer, publisher of the World, 
published the story. Its repercussions were 
serious. In the final weeks of his adminis- 
tration, President Roosevelt was instrumen- 
tal in securing a criminal libel indictment 
against Joseph Pulitzer, as well as against 
the editor and publisher of the Indianapolis 
News, which had reprinted the story. The 
indictments came to nought, but in defend- 
ing himself, Pulitzer opened the lid on the 
closely guarded story of a group of top 
American financiers who had profited richly 
from the $40 million which the United 
States paid to the bankrupt French com- 
pany which sold its canal rights to us. The 
list included J. P. Morgan & Co., James Still- 
man, I. Seligman, Clarence H. Mackay, 
Douglas Robinson, Senator Chauncey H. De- 
pew, H. H. Rogers, and others. 

The story of Mr. Harding’s search for the 
real Panama story a half century ago is still 
a thriller. We will not spoil it for the reader 
by disclosing where some of the trails led 
him. 

In the intervening years, Mr. Harding has 
continued to watch the Panama situation 
with an alert eye. Today, he sees enemies 
of America’s basic interests scheming to 
bring about internationalization of the ca- 
nal. He is equally opposed to the current 
billion-studded proposal to convert the canal 
into a sea-level passage. 

As the Latin American Communist danger 
mounts, an understanding of the American 
position in threatened Panama becomes im- 
perative. Mr. Harding's book, with its hith- 
erto untold history of the secret forces 
which have shaped events on the isthmus, is 
a valuable addition to our source material. 
It answers many questions which have hith- 
erto baffied Americans. 





John Nance Garner 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. KILGORE, Mr. Speaker, my il- 
lustrious predecessor in the Congress, 
John Nance Garner, will celebrate his 
91st birthday on November 22 this year. 

The Texas Legislature paid homage 
to this outstanding Texan by a resolu- 
tion. As the third Representative the 
15th’ District of Texas has had since 
John Nance Garner’s retirement from 
this office in 1932 to serve as Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, I am privi- 
leged to have the opportunity to insert 
the language of Texas Senate Concur- 
rent. Resolution No. 9 in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp so that the Nation may 
see what the Texas Legislature has to 
say about our State’s senior leading 
citizen. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 9 

Whereas John. Nance Garner is the only 
man in American history who presided in 
unin succession over both Houses 
of the Congress, first as Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, 1931-33, and as Vice, 
President of the United States, 1933-41; and 
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1898, and beginning in 1903 he served 30 
years as U.S. Representative from the 15th 
Congressional District of Texas; and 
Whereas in 1932 the people of the United 
States, on the basis of his achievements in 
national affairs, elected him to the office of 
Vice President; and 
Whereas in addition to his other public 
duties, Mr. Garner has made great contribu- 
tions to the preservation of the Texas heri-+ 
tage, having served as chairman of the U.S. 
Texas Centennial Commission and assisted 
in founding the University of Texas Me- 
morial Museum; and 
Whereas after serving as a leading Ameri- 
ean statesman for half a century, John 
Nance Garner has become a legend in the 
legendary Lone Star State: Now, therefore, 
be it 
Resolved, by the Senate of the State of 
Texas (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That we join with his friends and 
admirers throughout Texas, the Nation, and 
the World in extending our grateful salute 
and best wishes to Mr. Garner, private citi- 
zen, now in nobie retirement at his home in 
Uvalde as he approaches his 91st birthday. 
Hardeman; Crump; Aikin; Baker; Brad- 
shaw; Colson; Dies; Fly; Fuller; Gonzalez; 
Hazlewood; Herring; Hudson; Kazen; Krue- 
ger; Lane; Martin; Moffett; Moore; Owen; 
Parkhouse; Phillips; Ratliff; Reagon; Rob- 
erts: Rogers; Secrest; Smith; Weinert; 
Willis; Wood; Lieutenant Governor Ramsey. 
Ben RAMSEY, 
President of the Senate. 
WAGGONER Carr, 
Speaker of the House. 


Dispute Over Moscow Exhibit Points Up 
Need for U.S. Arts Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the conflicting views of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and some of his fellow 
artists as to the kind of paintings the 
United States should exhibit in Moscow, 
U.S.S.R., focuses new attention on the 
importance of establishing a Federal Ad- 
visory Council on the Arts, and, indeed, 
on the touchy question of the relation of 
the Federal Government to the arts. 

This is the conclusion of Thomas W. 
Ottenad, Washington correspondent of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. He finds, 
in an excellent and comprehensive arti- 
cle published in that newspaper on July 
19, 1959, that— 

There is a surprising amount of support for 
the view that the time has come for the Gov- 
ernment to take a hand in efforts to raise 
the artistic and general cultural level of 
American society. 

Among those supporting this view are: Mr. 
Eisenhower, an amateur Sunday-type painter 


whose taste in art tends to the classic and 
photographic; Nelson A. Rockefeller, a 
bountiful patron of the arts; Senator HUBERT 
H. Humpuerer, Democrat, of Minnesota, who 
is scarcely ever on the same side of a political 
fence as the President or Rockefeller; Rep- 
resentative Franwx THompson, Jr., Democrat, 
of Néw Jersey, ah advocate of culture by 
legislation; Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Arthur S. Flemming, and nearly 
every major artistic organization in the 
Nation. 


I am very happy to be in this company 
on this issue. In fact, I am very happy 
to have had my bill, H.R. 7656; to estab- 
lish a Federal Advisory Council on the 
Arts, favorably and unanimously re- 
ported by the Special Education Sub- 
committee headed by the distinguished 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ELLioTT] 
on June 10, 1959. Everyone seriously 
concerned with the cultural status of our 
country is deeply indebted to the mem- 
bers of this subcommittee for their de- 
voted and painstaking work in this field. 
Due to their efforts this legislation, 
which has been before the Congress 
since early in 1955, will likely become law 
in this 86th Congress. 

As to the Moscow Fair, and the art 
we display there, Senator Husert H. 
Humpurey and I have declared that if 
we are going to have a cultural ex- 
change program with the U.S.S.R. and 
other countries then let us conduct it 
in an orderly, logical and mature fash- 
ion—in a way that will gain for our Na- 
tion the respect of artists and intellec- 
tuals throughout the world, rather than 
subject us to ridicule. 

It does little good to appropriate sub- 
stantial sums of money for State De- 
partment and US. Information Agency 
programs of cultural exchange if the 
advantages of these programs are to be 
thrown away by hasty and thoughtless 
comments by high public officials. 

Legislation to establish a Federal Ad- 
visory Council on the Arts which Sena- 
tor HumpnHrey and I have sponsored 
would, if enacted into law, create a vehi- 
cle to channel into governmental policy 
on the arts the balanced and mature 
judgment of many distinguished educa- 
tors, artists and supporters of cultural 
activities throughout our Nation— 
judgment which would tend to keep our 
country free of the scourge of “foot-in- 
mouth-disease” insofar as art and cul- 
tural activities are concerned. 

I include hiére the text of my press re- 
lease pointing up the need for a Federal 
Advisory Council on the Arts, as well 
as the article from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch to which I have referred. 
Crre PresmentTiaL COMMENT ON ART AS 

ARGUMENT FOR FEDERAL ApvisoRY CoUNCIL 

ON THE ARTS 

Senator Hupert H. Humpurey, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, and Representative Frank 
THOMPSON, JR., Democrat of New Jersey, said 
today that President Eisenhower's recent 
statement on the American art exhibit going 
to Moscow is “an example of why we ought 
oo a Federal advisory council on the 

‘The coauthors of the International Cul- 
tural Exchange and Trade Fair Participation 
termed the President’s remarks 

pte Sie aoe Seataronce (that in the fu- 
ure he would see to it that Government art 

me would include or two people who 
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know what America likes) most unfortu- 
nate. 

“If we are going to have a cultural ex- 
change program with the U.S.S.R. and other 
countries,” they pointed out, “then let us 
conduct it in an orderly, logical, and mature 
fashion; in a way that will gain for our Na- 
tion the respect of artists and intellectuals 
throughout the world, rather than subject 
us to ridicule.” 

“It does little good,” they said, “to appro- 
priate substantial sums of money for State 
Department and U.S. Information Agency 
programs of cultural exchange if the advan- 
tages of these programs are to be thrown 
away by hasty and thoughtless comments 
by high public officials.” 

The two Democrats have introduced legis- 
lation in the House and Senate this year 
which would create a Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil on the Arts—legislation which was fa- 
vorably reported by a Special Education Sub- 
committee of the House Education and Labor 
Committee on June 10. 

“Such,legislation,” they said, “would cre- 
ate a vehicle to channel into governmental 
policy on the arts the balanced and mature 
judgment of many distinguished educators, 
artists, and supporters of cultural activities 
throughout our Nation—judgment which 
would tend to keep our country free of the 
scourge of ‘foot-and-mouth’ disease insofar as 
art and cultural activities are concerned.” 
[em the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 19, 
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Dispute Over Moscow Exnisir Stirs Hope 
ror U.S. Art Bopy—Some Feet THAT Fep- 
ERAL ApDvIsoRY COUNCIL WOULD HAVE PRE- 
VENTED TROUBLE OVER SELECTION OF PAINT- 
INGS 

(By Thomas W. Ottenad) 


WASHINGTON, July 18—The conflicting 
views of President Eisenhower and some of 
his fellow artists as to the kind of paintings 
the United States should exhibit in Moscow 
focus new attention on the touchy question 
of the yolatioe of the Federal Government to 
the arts. 

There is a dacietibiiie amount of support 
for the view that the time has come for Gov- 
ernment to take a hand in efforts to raise the 
artistic and general cultural level of Ameri- 
can society. 

Among those supporting this view are: Mr. 
Eisenhower, an amateur Sunday-type painter 
whose taste in art tends to the classic and 
photographic; Nelson A. Rockefeller, a boun- 
tiful patron of the arts; Senator Husrert H. 
HUMPHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, who is 
scarcely ever on the same side of a political 
fence as the President or Rockefeller; Rep- 
resentative Frank THOMPSON, JR., Democrat, 
of New Jersey, an advocate of culture by leg- 
islation; Secretary of Héaith, Education, and 
Welfare, Arthur S. Flemming, and ‘nearly 
every major artistic organization in the Na- 
tion. 

To a man, they all favor bills pending in 
Congress to create a new Federal ‘Advisory 
Council on the Arts. The council would 
have two major purposes: to suggest ways for 
increasing interest and participation in the 
creative arts and to advise other Government 
agencies on artistic matters. 

The council's powers, while broad in scope, 
would be advisory only. It would have no 
authority to hire artists, commission works 
or conduct competitions. Cost is expected to 
be nominal at first, perhaps no more than 
$50,000 a year. ~ 

It could open the door eventually to Fed- 
eral financial support for the arts, a highly 
controversial proposal that has failed re- 
peatedly in the past. 

HumpPurRer and THOMPSON, cosponsors of 
the pending legislation, feel that the still- 
smouldering dispute over the Moscow ex- 
hibit might have been prevented if the pro- 
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posed advisory council had been in existence. 
It would have provided.“the balanced judg- 
ment which would keep our country from 
continually getting in hot water where the 
arts are concerned,” they said in a joint 
statement. 

The dispute over the Moscow exhibit arose 
after Representative Francis E. WALTER, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
charged that half of the artists whose works 
were selected for the exhibition have rec- 
ords of affiliation with Communist fronts and 
causes. The committee then conducted 
hearings on the matter. 

When Mr. Eisenhower was questioned 
about the controversy at a press conference, 
he said he would not censor works selected 
for the exhibit, but might take a hand in 
similar undertakings in the future. 

He described one of the works to be ex- 
hibited, a somewhat unflattering portrayal 
of an Army general, as « lampoon rather than 
a serious work of art. Those who had selected 
the paintings defended their choices, but 
later several paintings traditional in style 
were added to the exhibit. The explanation 
was that they were intended to give balance 
to the exhibit. 

The pending legislation has had a strong 
bipartisan background. Rockefeller, a po- 
tential candidate for the Republican nomi- 
nation for President next year, is credited by 
some people with initiating his party's inter- 
est in the subject. 

Rockefeller helped draft legislation of the 
typé now pending when he was an Under 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. It was he who inter- 
ested Mr. Eisenhower in the matter. 

The President first proposed creation of a 
Federal Advisory Council on the Arts in his 
state of the Union message in 1955. He told 
Congress at that time: 

“In the advancement of the various activ- 
ities which will make our civilization endure 
and flourish, the Federal Government should 
do more to. give official recognition to the 
importance of the arts and other cultural 
activities.” 

te the President’s support, the plan 
did not get very far. In 1956 a bill embody- 
ing -his proposal was passed by the Senate, 
but it died in the House. In 1957 a similar 
measure failed to get out of committee. 

This time supporters of the plan think 
they have a better chance. 

“Prospects for the bill are better than ever 
before,” remarked Representative THOMPSON. 
“Chances are excellent that the bill will be 
enacted.” 

He explained that there is no substantial 
opposition to the measure and added: “Fur- 
thermore, the idea of voting for Federal ac- 
tion in cultural fields has become more 
widely accepted than it was in previous 
years.” 

Pe need for Government action was 

stressed by Secretary Flemming recently at 
hearings by the House subcommittee on spe- 

cial education. 
that there is “inadequate recog- 


_ Asserting 
nition of the fundamental importance of 


artistic endeavor in our national life,” Flem- 
ming pointed out: 

“Our Nation has a rich tradition of 

achievement in the arts. We take justifiable 
pride in our great museums, art galleries, 
and orchestras. 
“Yet millions of Americans know paint- 
ing and sculpture only in reproductions and 
hear great music only by recordings. We 
of the creative vitality of our 
theater, yet living theater is never seen in 
vast areas of our Nation.” 


adding increased development 
cultural and artistic interests “serves a dual 
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purpose in that it contributes to the well- 
being of the individual by developing his 
creative abilities and, at the same time, it 
enables the individual to further enrich our 


vain 

Artistic organizations strongly endorsed 
the pending legislation. Elihu Winer, secre- 
tary of the National Council on the Arts and 
Government, an organization with members 
in all fields of the arts, told the House sub- 
committee that artists want the Govern- 
ment to give simple recognition to the 
contributions they have made to American 
life. 

“art, like anything else,” he warned, 
“flourishes best when its worth is recognized 
and its practitioners encouraged. It.is false 
to assume that great art can only be created 
in adversity. 

“Individual works of art may be created 
under adverse circumstances, but it is a fair 
assumption that these are created despite, 
rather than because of, circumstances.” 

Only a scattering of artists has expressed 
opposition to the proposed legislation. They 
have voiced concern that governmental 
activity might infringe on their artistic free- 
dom or lead to socialized art. 

The pending legislation would throw the 
weight and influence of the Federal Govern- 
ment into the fight that a few, dedicated 
private citizens and philanthropic organiza- 
tions have been waging to improve the cul- 
tural tone of American society. 

The proposed Advisory Council is charged 
with making studies and. proposing 
methods “to maintain and increase the cul- 
tural resources” of the United States and to 
encourage “creative activity in the perform- 
ance and practice of the arts and partici- 
pation in and appreciation of the arts.” One 
of its primary objectives would be to seek 
ways of expanding “private initiative” in the 
arts and of bringing about cooperation of 
private interests with local, State, and Fed- 
eral agencies in cultural programs. 

Recommendations by the Council would go 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for comment and transmittal to the 
President. 

Composed of 21 members appointed by the 
President, the Council would be assisted by 
an executive secretary and could call on ex- 
perts for additional aid. Council members 
are to have broad knowledge, experience or 
interest in.one art field or more. Major art 
categories listed by the bill include radio, 
television, and various crafts along with 
painting, music, literature, and other tradi- 
tional art forms, The Council membership 
is to provide an appropriate balance of rep- 
resentation among these fields. 

Some supporters of the pending bill hope 
that eventually the Council will propose a 
program of Federal aid to the arts. With 
the weight of the Council behind it, they 
feel it may be possible to overcome Con- 
gress’ usual antipathy to art subsidies. 

About the only time the Federal Govern- 
ment has given direct assistance to the arts 
was during the depression years of the 
1930's, but the’ purpose then was relief 
rather than art. Congress has denied to 
ee eee ene 10: bee given to 
farmers, airlines, shipbuilders, and 
other elements of the American economy. 

While Federal activity in the field of the 
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Senior Citizens Annual Outing at Salem 
‘Willows, Mass. 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include my remarks as the prin- 
cipal guest speaker at the annual outing 
of the Senior Citizens and Associates of 
America, Salem Willows, Mass., on July 
19,1959. Among the other speakers were 
Charles C. O’Donnell, president and leg- 
islative director of the Senior Citizens 
and Associates of America; State Repre- 
sentative Michael J. Carroll, of Lynn; 
and Attorney John J. Tobin, counsel for 
the Senior Citizens. 

My remarks at the outing follow: 


Greetings: Although I am neither a teen- 
ager nor a senior citizen, I am reminded 
that the one becomes the other in the 
course of a long and productive life, 

Many of the young people who are enjoy- 
ing themselves at the beach today have 
started on jobs that are building social secu- 
rity accounts that will provide for them in 
their old age. 

Perhaps some of them will look back 
across the milestones to this day, and be 
grateful for your determination to broaden 
and strengthen our national old-age pension 
system, 

You worked hard during the many active 
years of your lives to develop our Nation and 
its wealth, and to love and care for your chil- 
dren until they grew up and were able to 
support themselves. 

Now it is their turn to help you through 
the group effort that we call social security. 

Eventually, when this program is com- 
plete, workers and employers, and the Gov- 
ernment which represents all, will cooperate 
to provide a comprehensive plan of benefits 
to all retired Americans. 

But that program is not complete today. 

Social et itself is in the process of 
growing wu 

Born in 935, it is only 24 years old, and 
it has much to learn, and to accomplish be- 
fore it reaches full maturity. 

The United States was the last of the es- 
tablished nations to recognize the need to 
provide for the wants of our elder citizens 
in their retirement. 

We started off cautiously, on the basis of 
old age and survivors or old age assistance 
checks sent each month to those who were 
65 or older. 

But as the cost of living increased we found 
that upward adjustments of the benefits rates 
were required, even before we could improve 
on the program, 

With progress in public health, and medi- 
cal science, and in nutritional values the 
life span of our people is steadily increasing. 

Experience in the field of social security 
revealed serious deficiencies. 

We discovered that the monthly checks, 
such as they were, did not solve the whole 
problem. 

There were other needs, such as proper 
housing for the aged and provision for hos- 
pital, medical, and nursing home care, that 
were overlooked in the beginning. 

Since your able and faithful president, 
Charlie O’Donnell, first organized the Sen-~ 
lor Citizens and Associates of America, re- 
tired Americans have been campaigning for 
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a national old-age pension. This would be 
at the rate of $150 per month to insure a de- 
cent and comfortable standard of living at 
today’s prices. 

The aging veterans of World War I are 
seeking a pension at the same level, and with 
both groups working toward this objective, 
the prospects are improving for a general 
pension that will apply to all who reach the 
eligible age of 65, or possibly, 62. 

The increasing number of older people, in 
proportion to our total population, means 
that their influence on national policy and 
legislation will gain in strength year after 

ear. 

, Meanwhile, however, there are other bene- 
fits that can be won before the major goal 
comes into view. 

First among these is the enactment of leg- 
islation to provide the elderly with hospital 
surgical and nursing home care. 

This past week I submitted a statement to 
the House Ways and Means Committee in 
Washington supporting H.R. 4700. This is 
Congressman Foranp’s bill to amend the 
Social Security Act by adding health insur- 
ance to the benefits. 

if, and when, this bill passes, it will mean 
that 60 days of hospitalization will be given 
in any 12-month period to those eligible 
for old-age and survivors insurance benefits. 
The cost will be paid from the Federal OASI 
Trust Fund to the hospital, physician, and 
nursing home which provides the services. 

A duly qualified physician or dentist must 
verify that’ such hospitalization is medically 
necessary. Such referral shall not be re- 
quired in am emergency where delay would 
be impractical. Where surgery may be 
needed, the individual may freely select the 
surgeon of his choice. 

Hf the patient is transferred to a nursing 
home from a hespital, and if the services are 
for an illness or condition associated with 
that for which he received hospital services, 
an additional 60 days of nursing home care 
will be paid for from the Insurance Trust 
Fund. In no case shall the combined total 
exceed 120 days in any 12-month period. 

This would cover those persons now re- 
ceiving benefits, as well as those who would 
be eligible if they applied. 

This proposed plan of health benefits 
would be of great assistance to aged per- 
sons, and to widowed mothers of young 
children who now have difficulty in acquir- 
ing private insurance, and are too often 
crushed by the expense of illness. 

Social security is not doing the job when 
it forces many of its so-called beneficiaries 
to seek public assistance with its degrading 
means test and when it fails to provide for 
hospital and surgical care. 

The Consumers League of New York re- 
ports that over 1,600,000 residents of that 
State are 65 years of age and older. More 
than 900,000 of them are currently receiving 
OASI benefits. Too large a proportion of 
these retired citizens must apply for public 
relief to supplement their undernourished 
checks, even when these combine OASI pay- 
ments and other private retirement benefits. 

The league found that the relief costs to 
New York State can be reduced and much 
unnecessary suffering for the older citizens 
can be avoided if the earned retirement bene- 

fits of the program are increased so that 
they are more nearly in keeping with changes 
in the cost of living which have occurred 
during the past few years. 

This reinforces our contention that a na- 
tional pension of $150 per month is the only 
fair solution to this problem. 

ven when the Social Security Act was 
being formulated back in 1985, there was an 
awareness of the fact that health insurance 

should be provided in addition to monthly 
benefit checks. 

After 24 years it's about time that we 
made some progress as a Nation toward fil- 
ling that void. 


The mounting number of the aged in our 
ee and the steady rise in the cost 

of medical care, will not permit the national 
conscience to evade its responsibilities to 
the older citizens. 

As sO many people must turn to public 
relief to meet their daily living requirements, 
it is apparent that the present system of 
providing for the aged does not meet their 
needs, or fulfill the Nation’s duty to them. 

For most of the aged, private purchase of 
medical care is impossible. 

And this financial problem occurs at 4& 
time when the infirmities of age require in- 
creased medical attention. 

Social security is not only a program to 
provide for the material needs of the aged. 
It must ever bear in mind their rights to 
human dignity. 

The aged rightly resent any questions by 
Officials as to the resources of their children. 
They do not want anyone to contact their 
sons and daughters, and ask what they can 
contribute to the support of their parents. 

This is a matter of personal pride that 
should never be violated. 

With this in mind, social security, pen- 
sions, and health imsurance for the aged 
must be a right to which they are entitled 
because of the Nation’s obligations to them. 

Through . organizations like the Senior 
Citizens and Associates of America, the gen- 
eral public is never permitted to forget that 
so much remains to be done before we de- 
velop a social security system that is worthy 
of the name. 

Not every one upon retirement can pack up 
and move to Florida. 

Most of us prefer to live in Massachusetts 
among the scenes and the people that we 
know best. 

After health insurance for the aged be- 
comes an established fact, Congregs will then 
face the responsibility of providing more 
special housing units for the aged, where 
they can enjoy peace and quiet among those 
who share their interests and their hobbies. 

It is a pleasure for me to be a guest at 
your annual outing. 

I wish you every joy at this outdoor so- 
cial, increased by the knowledge that Con- 
gress is working on further improvements to 
social security legislation. At times, the 
rate of progress appears to be slow. 

But of this you can be sure: Social security 
is developing. 

Thanks to your efforts, it will become a 
bigger and better program in the not too 
distant future. 

Health insurance is the next forward step 
in promoting happiness with security for 
our senior citizens. 





Table Rock Dam 
. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. BROWN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, a whole new era is beginning in the 
picturesque Ozarks. Table Rock Dam 
is initiating a new growth and. develop- 
ment unparalleled in our history; and 
it could not happen to a finer group of 
Americans or to a finer, more beautiful 
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has told this story more vividly than the 
reporter who wrote about it in the 
Springfield Leader and Press under the 
heading “The Table Rock Land Story: 
She’s a Big Ol’ Girl.” 

I include this article in the Recorp 
today for the consideration of those who 
are interested in the dollar values of rec- 
reational facilities that accompany flood 
control projects like Table Rock Dam: 


THE TaBLE Rock Lanp Story: SHe’s a Bic Ou’ 
Grr. 


The big boom of Table Rock is on. 

From Blue Eye to Branson, Cape Fair to 
Cassville, Hollister to Hideaway Golden to 
Gobbler’s Mountain, a new era—the Table 
Rock era—has been born after a gestation 
period of almost half a century. 

And neither the land nor most of its 
people will ever be the same. 

All across its 837 miles of shoreline, 
sweeping its thousand arms like a friendly 
monster across the I-told-you-so faces of 
Barry, Stone, and Taney Counties, Table 
Rock Lake has become the most talked- 
about new reservoir in America. 

A dozen years and several million dollars 
from today, it stands a good chance of be- 
ing one of the most popular, 

In the eyes of many, the development so 
far has been “absolutely fantastic.” Early 
activity certainly has been feverish. 

Real estate prices have sky-rocketed; some 
50 resorts and numerous recreation areas 
are currently being carved out of lakeside 
property; hundreds are buying land for re- 
tirement homes or weekend cottages; specu- 
lators and promoters have latched on to 
other desirable tracts with an eye toward 
the future; complete new towns have been 
mapped out. 

Despite it all, only the surface has been 
scratched. 

“She’s a big old girl,” said one old timer 
last week at Cassville. “You come back in 
10 years and you wouldn’t know where you 
‘were.” 

Everywhere you go in the vast reservoir 
area, there’s talk of a new residential or 
commercial development, or swank resort. 
When the lake. is full—probably late this 
year—more of the talk is expected to erupt 
into the reality of construction. 

“Folks are just waiting for the water,” is 
the word over and over again. When the 
lake finally rises to power pool stage, many 
will lead you to believe a combination of the 
Fiorida land boom and the California gold 
rush will be on, Ozarks style. 

The boom will be there—is there—but in 
@ more subdued manner, other observers al- 
low. 

Real estate salesmen, promoters, develop- 
ers are almost as numerous as the natives. 
In fact, most of them are natives, some of 
whom are still sitting on land farmed by 
their granddaddies and just waiting until 
the right opportunity—or price—comes 
along. 

Outsiders are flocking in by the hundreds. 
Wichita residents are buying building lots 
hand over fist, as are individuals and com- 
bines from Kansas City, Oklahoma City, 
Tulsa, and St. Louis. 

Roy Chaffin, Branson real estate broker 
whose firm probably has handled more Table 
Rock property than any other company, re- 
cently sold lakeside lots to five persons from 
Caracas, Venezuela. 

And a woman now living in Caracas, Mrs. 
Barnard Houghen, has purchased 176 acres 
to develop a boys’ camp on the Indian Creek 
arm of the reservoir. 

Recent buyers in other areas have includ- 
ed Chicagoans, New Yorkers—and, of course, 
@ great many Springfieldians, 

“Outside of Missouri,” says Howard Foster, 
who runs a grocery store at Cape Fair and 
owns 160 acres near the new Cape Fair boat 
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dock which he hopes to develop, “I’d say 
most of the buyers are coming in here from 
Kansas.” 

Added another central reservoir resident: 
“Why, you see more Sedgwick County, Kans. 
(Wichita), cars here than you do Missouri 
cars.” 

What are people paying for their prop- 
erty, a good deal of which still remains un- 
developed? 

You can pay your money and take your 
choice, 

“Prices,” says Leon Fredrick, publisher of 
the Stone County Republican, at Galena, 
and a former Springfield and Monett rest- 
dent, “range from reasonable to ridiculous.” 

Puts in Means Ray, wily old editor of the 
Cassville Democrat: “Some of that land— 
why, you couldn’t have got that kind of 
money for it if you’d scattered gold nuggets 
on it.” 

Most real estate people claim prices aren’t 
out of reason—yet. 

However, Glenn Hall, Cassville theater 
owner who has leased the commercial boat 
dock at Campbell’s Point from the city of 
Cassville, points out that Corps of Engineers 
Officials at Little Rock told him recently that 
“they’d never seen a lake where land values 
had increased as they had here.” 

It’s no secret that some of the rocky land, 
which might have brought $5 to $25 an acre 
before the $66 million dam was built, is now 
bringing as much as $2,000 to $3,000 an acre— 
in large tracts. 

Single lots can be bought for anything 
from $250 to $3,500 each, the higher ones 
usually offering better roads, easier access 
to the lake, and sometimes electricity or 
water. 

Earl Hood, who grew up in the Viola area, 
site of the new central cr for the 
reservoir, is one who is selling his land—300 
acres of it—in big packages to developers. 
One tract went for $100 an acre (“I just 
about give that one away’’); and another for 
$200 an acre. 

“Nobody was harder again the dam than 
I was. We couldn’t hardly understand it,” 
Hood says. “It ruined us old boys—our old 
native way of life is gone—but I’ve tried to 
be sensible about it. I’m boosting it now 
instead of cussin’ it. And most of the other 

ts, too.” ‘ 

“Besides,” he laughs, “I don’t give a damn 
what they do with the land. I bought me 
@ farm up near Cassville.” 

Actually, one Branson realtor believes the 
land is harder to sell now than it was a 
few years back. 

He figures it this way: Before the dam 
was built, land could be sold to speculators 
who were willing to gamble that there’d 
eventually be a dam and water in front of 
the property. 

“Now,” he says, “we're selling mostly to 
individuals who want to buy homes or build 
resorts themselves. They're more conserva- 
tive with their money, and they don’t want 
to gamble with it. They want to be sure 
that water is going to be there before they 
give up their hard-earned cash.” 

A Cassville man, who has handled scores 
of transactions involving lake property in 
the western and central part of the reser- 
voir, believes that only the best bait must 
be offered before people begin to bite. 

“Buyers want water and they want access. 
By grab,” he says, they’ve got to have good 
roads if their property is going to move.” 

Most are happy with the type of develop- 
ment so far. Says Ted Durbin, who runs the 


Seat EPS Senne ee eee 


Durbin and others agree that a “good lot— 
one that folks would be happy with” is 
selling for a minimum of $1,000, with most 
going for $1,250 to $2,500. Few fishing 
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shacks are going in; most are substantial 
homes or cottages. 

Lyle Chamberlin, whose Hideaway devel- 
opment on the James River arm south of 
Cape Pair is probably the oldest (13 years) 
on the new lake, has more expensive lots (up 
to $3,500) , but also is throwing in electricity, 
water, and roads in the purchase price. 

Within a few years, they figure, total in- 
vestment in reservoir residences and resort 
property could be $25 to $30 million—possi- 
bly even $50 million. 

“I certainly don’t think all this is a flash 
in the pan,” says investment broker Eiser- 
man. 

Adds his partner, Chaffin: “I’d like to live 
another 20 years just to see how this thing 
turns out.” 

There are now 42 homes and weekend cot- 
tages .in Chamberlin’s development, 8 
others under construction, 2 motels pro- 
posed and a business district laid out. 

“Lots aren’t moving too well right now,” 
he admits. “The lot season really hasn’t 
opened up yet. And folks are still waiting 
for the water to come up.” Eventually, he 
hopes to develop Hideaway in an area simi- 
lar to Rockaway Beach. 

You can throw a rock in almost any direc- 
tion, or from any arm of the giant reservoir, 
and hit a proposed development. Some of 
them are fabulous proposals—including 
hundreds of thousand-dollar lodges, landing 
strips, private clubs, etc. But only a few 
actually have hemes on them now. 

Most of the bigger developments carry col- 
orful names, There’s Gobbler’s Mountain, 
Shore Acres, Kimberling Cove, Kimberling 
Heights, John Q. Hammons’ Kimberling 
Hills, Coombs Ferry, Vista Haven Beach, Val- 
ley View Beach, Indian Hills, White Rock 
Bluff, Coney Island, Trail’s End, Sportsmen’s 
Club, Lakeland Addition, W. W. Johnson's 
Table Rock Heights, Buttermilk Springs, 
Hideaway, Royle Point, Park Crest, High 
Dive, Rainbow Shoals, Flying Hoot Owls, 
Ants Creek Arm, Lakeview Acres, Nichols 
Heights. 

Rainbow Shoals is proposed as a model 
community of 1,500 homes bordering on 
White River just below the dam. A group 
of Kansas City businessmen is developing 
this tract, although only one home is now 
under construction. 

Other developments are planned in the 
Eagle Rock, Gelden, Shell Knob, Viola and 
,Blue Eye areas, with the Long Creek arm 
proving to be a popular spot. 

In addition to the residential developments, 
many of which propose shopping centers 
and a resort area with them, “a world of 
small resorts is going in,” says Bethel Eiser- 
man, @® partner of Chaffin’s in a Branson 
development company (Valley View, Vista 
Haven, with interests also in Rainbow 
Shoals). 

Most activity seems to be centered from 


around Kimberling Bridge on Route 13. But 

everywhere on the reservoir, the signs are 

there: That the boom has started. 
Bulldozers are busily scraping off hilltops 


to $35,000 $40,000. 
Galena, seat of Stone County (in which 
about 75 percent of the reservoir lies), is 


bustling, as ate Reeds Spring, Crane, Cape 
Pair, and other communities. 

In a Galena abstract office, two more per- 
sons had to be hired, doubling the staff, to 
take care of the flood of abstracts brought 
about by land transactions. 

“It’s just beginning to catch on here,” 
pointed out a Sais resident. “And 
when it does, it’ll go.” 

“It’s just in its infancy here.in Cassville,” 
adds Bob Mitchell, “but activity has picked 
up a lot in recent months.” 
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Others say, with a twinkle in their eyes, 
that several people are moving in from such 
established resort areas as Bull Shoals, Lake 
Norfolk, and Lake of the Ozarks because 
of the Table Rock potential. 





> 
Courageous Action by Members of Con- 
gress Needed To Pass a True Labor 
Reform Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, labor finds 
itself in a most peculiar position, In its 
fight to keep punitive outright antilabor 
legislation from being passed it finds it- 
self stymied by two significant factors: 
The charge of the McClellan committee 
on abuse of power, racketeering, and 
union leader corruption and the brakes 
put on normal wage contract negotia- 
tions by employees who are getting 
tough with labor because they feel that 
the Senate committee and the Kennedy 
bill have put labor behind the public 
opinion eight-ball. 

This is reflected by the scared to move 
attitude of a great number of Congress- 
men. Many of the present Members of 
Congress, started their political careers 
as candidates sponsored, endorsed and 
in some cases, financed by the unions or 
their political arms, COPE, PAC, or the 
NPL. 

These same Members of Congress find 
themselves on the proverbial “horns of 
a dilemma.” Do they support labor’s 
opposition to the Kennedy-Ervin Senate 
passed bill or do they follow the NAM- 
chamber of commerce lines of “attack- 
ing the leaders” and “protecting” the 
rank and file? They know that the at- 
tacks on Hoffa, the Teamster officials by 
the Senate committee and other racket 
witnesses is not truly indicative of the 
normal climate within the ranks of 
union officials. 

They also know that the rank and file 
can be easily led to believe that, union 
Officials without designating their own 
particular local and international offi- 
cers, are crooked and arbitrary, and thus 
keep the political favor and support of 
their local area labor groups. 

However, it comes down to a basic 
principle and one that each Member 





as a blind, really aim at the destruction 
of unions as economic as well as political 
powers. 

If it is determined by the majority of 
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moment to insure his own personal suc- 
cess at the polls. ; 

This does not mean that all the votes 
will be either labor controlled or cor- 
poration controlled. There are some 
Members who will try to do a good and 
honest job, to evaluate the legislation on 
its merit and in all probability, this group 
would decide the issue if labor’s friends 
and enemies stayed in their respective 
camps. 

None of the congressional Members 
whose allegiance is to the NAM, corpor- 
ate interests, and chamber of commerce 
viewpoints, will sway over to labor and 
give the unions a vote if the legislation 
is punitive but it looks like a number of 
labors’ friends are ready to walk arm in 
arm with the group who always opposed 
labor legislation designed to help labor. 

The real answer of course rests in both 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor and the action of Congress as a 
whole when the bill comes up for a vote. 


If an honest effort is made to pass 
antirackets legislation it should pass 
overwhelmingly, but if this same anti- 
rackets reform bill is made into an anti- 
unien bill, then it should be defeated. 

Many of the politicians, especially on 
the Democratic side, are excusing their 
lack of courage in the face of this simple 
issue by saying one of two things; either, 
“Oh well, I can win without labor,” or 
“I am sorry to do it, it’s my first vote 
against labor, but the people back home 
demand it and I cannot be elected with- 
out the independent voters.” 

These two statements are heard every 
day without solicitation. You will note 
that both statements are made in the 
interest of the politician with no regard 
for the interests of labor. Their own 
electians come first and I guess, that is 
the right attitude, but one cannot help 
but think that if this attitude causes bad 
legislation to be passed, the harm to labor 
will eventually effect the whole economy, 
not excluding the weak-livered, spineless 
politician. 

Today labor is on the receiving end of 
bad publicity, bad public press, and bad 
public opinion. 

Industry has gone through that phase 
and in the process learned to know its 
friends, labor will do the same. It will 
not be too long, if wages freeze cr are 
lowered, if unemployment becomes static 
for 5 to 7 million production workers, 
if nonproduction workers find their earn- 
ing getting lower, if profits continue to 
soar, if foreign imports keep climbing, 
and American investors put their money 
in foreign competitive enterprises, if 
nonunion workers find out that union 
efforts benefit them directly in propor- 
tion to union contracts, if money be- 
comes tighter and loans more expensive, 
if all these things happen, on the next 
swing of the pendulum, the time will 
come when the “get labor” programs will 
again become the “get industry” pro- 


grams. 

It is the job of Congress to avert these 
periodic antisomebody swings. In the 
interest of present as well as future do- 
mestic on the labor-management 
front, Congress should turn its back 
on both the hate-labor groups that want 
to destroy labor as well as the hate-man- 
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agement group that refuses to acknowl- 
edge the need for remedial reform legis- 
lation in the field of labor laws dealing 
with racket influences, personal gain and 
conflict of interests. 

Speaking as a Member supported by 
labor for over 25 years and yet not at 
odds with management, respecting both 
the viewpoint of labor as well as indus- 
try, I believe the following guide lines 
should be adhered to: 

First. A true reform bill aimed at 
curing the abuses found, not alone in 
labor unions, but in almost all other en- 
deavors of a public or semipublic nature. 

Second. All union constitutions and 
bylaws to contain all guarantees as 
granted by our national Constitution 
and Bill of Rights. 

Third. Give all members the same 
rights in elections, complaints, right to 
sue with proper cause and justification 
union officials with costs of suit to be 
paid by union if member’s case is won in 
court. 

Fourth. Leave all internal handling of 
union meetings to the locals and any 
violation of member’s constitutional or 
civil rights to be proper cause for com- 
plaint and investigation by the Secretary 
of Labor and removal of officers found 
guilty of such behavior. 

Fifth. Leave labor-management sec- 
tions of the Taft-Hartley dealing with 
picketing, boycotts and hot cargoes with- 
in the NLRB and amendments to same 
to be part of separate legislation. 

Sixth. Make reporting of finances, 
conflicts of interest, and election results 
mandatory to the Secretary of Labor. 

This kind of a bill could pass and stay 
somewhere within reason as to size, in- 
terest and, especially enforcement. Why 
pass legislation that, as Dean Dugan 
of the Graduate School of Law, George- 
town University says, “could well create 
a democracy of minorities in the union 
hall and anarchy on the building site.” 
The Taft-Hartley Act has been called a 
“full employment act for lawyers,” he 
continued, but “if this act passes, the 
cup will runneth over. You'll need a 
lawyer in front of you, one behind you 
and one at each side of you every mo- 
ment of the day.” 

“What I’m really afraid of,” said Mr. 
Dugan, is the possibility that the bill’s 
complex criminal provisions “will make 
responsible members of unions afraid to 
run for office.” * 

Walter Lippmann, well-known colum- 
nist, warned that political demagogs 
had stampeded the Senate. In his view 
the Kennedy-Ervin bill as it emerged 
from committee was in no sense a soft 
or timid affair. Furthermore, “it is not 
often that a powerful special interest” 
supports laws to regulate itself and in- 
vites public disclosure of its intimate and 
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It is interesting to note that it only 
took 4,323 words to make up the Con- 
stitution of the United States, but the 
Kennedy bill requires better than 6,000 
words to give labor a so-called consti- 
tution for rank and file. 

If the Gongress wants to create a real 
issue for the future, let it pass the mas- 
querade bill that came from the Senate. 
“The Senate through its ill-considered 
and ill-advised amendments changed 
the bill into one which we sincerely be- 
lieve would do grave and irreparable 
harm to the U.S. trade union move- 
ment.” 

There are forces seeking to capitalize 
upon the corruption: issue and deter- 
mined to use it as a vehicle for the pas- 
sage of legislation which would, under 
the guise of labor reform, do damage to 
legitimate trade unions and legitimate 
trade union activities. 

“This is exactly the situation today.” 

The principal objections to the Senate 
ae of the Kennedy bill are as fol- 
lows: 

First. If enacted, this legislation would 
require unions to accept every person 
who applies for membership. As a re- 
sult it would be impossible for unions to 
deny membership to Communists, 
erooks, or company spies who might try 
to infiltrate union ranks. 

Second. The bill presumes to guaran- 
tee equal rights for members. In prac- 
tice it would mean that the Government 
would decide who was eligible to run 
for union office, since the bill invalidates 
provisions of union constitutions which 
prohibit Communists and other destruc- 
tive elements from becoming candidates. 

Third. Federal courts are substituted 
for normal, democratic trade union pro- 
cedure, thereby exposing unions to re- 
peated lawsuits by company agents, 
Communists or disgruntled candidates 
rejected by their fellow-members. 

Fourth. Local union officers are 
threatened with 2 years in prison and 
$10,000 fines for such reasonable rulings 
as denying a drunk the right to speak 
at a meeting. An entire local union can 
be jailed for disciplining a worker who 
led 2 wildcat strike. 

Fifth. Employers are permitted to 
conceal antiunion expenditures. For 
example; an employer could maintain a 
regular, full-time labor spy on his pay- 
roll and never have to report it. 

Sixth. Federal courts would be given 
the power to decide for what purposes 
union funds may be spent. Union offi- 
cials are exposed to civil and criminal 
prosecution for carrying out a member- 
ship vote to extend strike aid to another 
union. A single company spy could 
keep a union or its officers in court all 
year, every year. 

Seventh. New bans are imposed on 
peaceful picketing. There is an open 
invitation to unscrupulous employers to 
escape legitimate union organization by 
signing back-door, sweetheart contracts 
with corrupt locals. 

One must, of a necessity, keep. before 
him the goal of doing the greatest good 
for the greatest number. One of the 


all constitutional law to be reserved to 


. the majority. 
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The American Legion in its latest bul- 
letin had this to say: 

A democratic principle permits free 
speech * * * the sounding off on ideas, 
etc., but the majority also rules. In con- 
sidering resolutions at department and na- 
tional conventions, let’s be sure that major- 
ity rule is well founded. 


No union can have an agenda, its rules 
cannot be enforced at a local meeting 
and a union official is not given a copy 
of charges against him nor is he allowed 
any financial support for legal help 
against unfounded charges, while the 
accuser remains in secret, but can call 
upon the union to pay for his costs and 


expenses. 

It is the most cockeyed unreasonable 
and idiotic approach ever advanced by 
intelligent lawmakers, ard one wonders, 
if they were actually motivated by a sin- 
cere desire to really write reform laws. 

There has been so much printed in 
both the public as well as the private 
press including the ConcressionaL REc- 
ord that I believe the viewpoint of labor, 
as expressed by the following editorial 
from the Allied Industrial Worker’s 
magazine, ‘may be helpful in keeping our 
balance in this most important issue to 
be debated soon by Congress: 

Free trade unions are a bulwark of democ~- 
racy. They extend political democracy into 
economic life by assuring us rights as citi- 
zens of industry as well as citizens of the 
community, the State and the Nation in 
which we reside. 

Dictators have understoed this fact well. 
They have always found it necessary to de- 
stroy free trade unions as a first step in 
ascending to power Yet, while dictators 
have come and gone the free trade union 
movement still lives on. 

This fact needs to be reasserted now more 
than ever. There are those today who would 
have us believe that American unions, 
rather than preserving democracy, are en- 
gaged in wholesale denial of the rights of 
union members. This is simply not true, 

While any aggregation of 18 million men 
and women will have its Judas Iscariots the 
facts clearly indicate that unions are still 
democratic organizations whose members 
and leaders are devoted to the democratic 
way of life. 

Will the proposed labor reform legislation 
improve on the existing rights of union 
members or will it merely put a megaphone 
in the hands of loudmouths? 

Do the authors of a so-called bill of rights 
for union members seek reform or revenge? 
Are we supposed to have confidence in Sena- 
tor McCLEeLuan’s alleged concern for the 


of his own State during the Little Rock 
crisis? 

Some Senators have described the final 
Senate version of the McCLELLaAN amend- 
ments as “watered down.” However, public 
reports indicate that southern Senators 
voted for the amended version because they 
felt that their enthusiasm for the rights of 
union members might be 
not because they were in disagreement with 
the original measure. Their constituents 
might think that they supported universal 
application of the rights sought for 
members. This, of course, was not the case. 

‘There is some corruption in the labor 

movement, There is also corruption in 

bn aay industry, politics and other walks 
e. 
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Do we pass one set of laws dealing with 
corruption in business, another set dealing 
with corruption in industry and yet an- 
other dealing with corruption in politics? 


Of course not. 

We pass laws against corruption, period. 

Violation of the law is violation of the law 
regardless of who the guilty party is. [If 
violators have gone unpunished then there 
have been failures in law enforcement, not 
in lack of law. 

The committee hearings have 
destroyed out perspective. The committee's 
parade of witnesses alleged to be guilty of 
some evil act has led many to conclude that 
unions are dominated by corrupt officials. 

Let’s set the record straight. Senator 
McCLELLAN has interrogated an infinitesimal 
fraction of the leadership of American 
unions... He has revealed nothing more 
profound than the fact that a fraction of 
union leaders are abusing their position of 
trust. ° 

Unions are still living examples of democ- 
racy in action. They will remain that way. 
Proposed legislation will add nothing to this 
fact. However, if enacted, it will take away 
by making it difficult, yes, eve impossible 
for responsible union officers to perform the 
duties of their office, 


Our entire system of Government is 
based upon rights, and rights of major- 
ity, rights of minority, but each must 
respect the other in their true prospec- 
tive. Under the Kennedy bill provisions 
a majority, no matter how great it may 
be, will be subject to the whims and 
desires of even a single disgruntled, 
ene or just a troublemaking mem- 

r. 

Let us see the will of Congress in ac- 
tion. Shall it be the will of Congress to 
reelect itself at any cost or shall it be 
Sag nar me one rigs eRalt pee 
vi 

It will be interesting especially to 
watch the four divisions of Congress op- 
erate on this delicate political subject. 
_ divisions as I see them are as fol- 

Ows: 

First. Republicans. For political rea- 
sons, vast majority for real tough law 
against unions, 

Second. Democrats. Natural leanings 
to soften approach with punitive fea- 
tures left out. 

Third. Southern block. Strong lean- 
ings toward GOP position for a tough 
bill going beyond racket control and get- 
ting into Taft-Hartley labor-manage- 


Want any bill, good or bad, prefering 


In this atmosphere the danger to la- 
bor is serious and one not to be dis- 
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The Shield of Privilege 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to jnclude a very interesting edi- 
torial which appeared in the Boston 
Globe on July 15, 1959. 

The editorial follows: 

THe SHIELD OF PRIVILEGE 
(By Uncle Dudley) 


Attorney General Rogers has warned Fed- 
eral officials that they have not been licensed 
to libel and slander people, despite recent 
decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

In these cases Government executives were 
declared invulnerable to suit for statements 
made in line of duty. An admiral was ac- 
corded “absdlute privilege” in circulating a 
letter which explained why he had with- 
drawn recognition from a union at the Bos- 
ton Naval Shipyard. So was an agency head 
for issuing a press release denouncing twe 
discharged employees. 

The Attorney General has reminded offi- 
cials that statements, to be protected, must 
be in the discharge of their duties. Ma, 
Rogers added that any who might make im 
responsible use of the privilege could be 
disciplined, even discha: ° 

The right under certain circumstances to 
publish or speak without fear of civil or 
criminal action is essential to the function- 
ing of society. That is why privilege at- 
taches to certain statements, which can be 
safely made, repeated and printed. This 
protection is broadly extended in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Here, as elsewhere, no damages can be 
collected for speeches in the legislature, 
though members can be disciplined by their 
fellows, even expelled, if what they say vio- 
lates the rules, Privilege covers not only 
legislative committee hearings, but also 
meetings of religious societies, and, within 
certain limits, those of corporation stock- 
holders. 

As everywhere, what is said in court is 
protected, though any statement which dis- 
turbs the propriety of proceedings can bring 
punishment for contempt. But charges con- 
tained in a suit filed with the clerk are not 
privileged; they become so only when there 
is action on the case before a judge. 

Like Federal executives, State officials can 
speak and publish without fear of being 
sued in carrying out their duties. Protec- 
tion extends down to'a fire marshal’s state- 
ments, but not to remarks of police officers, 
which can be safely repeated in New York. 

The broad coverage of privilege in the 
Commonwealth has not resulted in wide- 
spread abuse of immunity for purposes of 
defamation. What deters most people from 
libel and slander is not fear of court action, 
but respect for public opinion. 

Like the gossip in private life, the public 
man who specializes in slander gets a bad 
name, Whatever initial successes he ap-~- 
pears to achieve, he is almost always caught 
up with eventually. Wild accusations are 
seldom. believed. “I don't mind them mak- 
ing charges against me,” said an old-line 
political boss. “What I object to is when 
they prove them.” 

When an officeholder uses his immunity 
as a shield against suit, that fact is called 
to public attention. Once challenged on 
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this point, after he had made charges in 
Congress, the late Fiorello La Guardia re- 
peated his speech on the unprivileged steps 
of the Capitol. 

Public officials need certain protection. 
The Supreme Court’s decisions should pro- 
duce no widespread abuse of speech, but the 
Attorney General’s word of caution is of 
value, just the same. 





Calvin Leichtman, of Hazleton, Pa. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following news article 
from the Hazleton Plain Speaker of 
Monday, July 20, 1959, which reports the 
passing of one of Hazleton’s leading 
businessmen at the age of 91, Mr. Calvin 
Leichtman. 


Calvin LaicuTman, 91 TAKEN IN DEATH— 
Founpep Ice CREAM FIRM 


Calvin Leichtman, founder of the Leicht- 
man Ice Cream Co., of Hazleton, died yester- 
day in his apartment at the Hotel Altamont, 
this city, at the age of 91 years. He suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack. 

Mr. Leichtman was born in Austria-Hun- 
gary, November 25, 1867. He came to the 
United States when he was 15 years old. He 
traveled West and located in Spokane, Wash., 
where he established a general store. It was 
in Spokane that Mr. Leichtman founded the 
first B'nai. B'rith lodge, an organization 
with which he was actively associated dur- 
ing his entire lifetime. 

He came to Pennsylvania in 1895 and set- 
tled in Freeland where the groundwork was 
laid for the ice cream manufacturing busi- 
mess that carried the Leichtman name far 
and wide. He located in Hazleton in 1905. 
The modern plant in Hazleton is the result 
of over a half century of growth under the 
guidance of Mr. Leichtman, 

Im recent years, the business has been 
conducted by members of his family with 
Mr. Leichtman acting in an advisory capac- 
ity. 

ACTIVE IN B'NAI B’RITH 

His civic and fraternal associations were 
numerous. Outstanding were his services to 
the B’nai B'rith. 

In June 1958, Mr. Leichtman was honored 
by the 400,000-member Jewish service organ- 
ization during its annual convention at Lake 
Kiamesha, N.Y. Mr. Leichtman was cited at 
the convention for a “lifetime of unselfish 
devotion to his community and fellow men.” 

Mr. Leichtman was a past president of 
B'nai B'rith District 3; vice president of the 
Bastern Pennsylvania Council of B’nal 
B'rith; he was a life member of Local Su- 
Lodge, which honored him by chang- 

its name to the Calvin Leichtman Lodge 
. 887. Since he entered the organization's 
years ago he helped to establish 15 

but 1 of these in Pennsylvania. 
manufacturer was president and 
the Anthracite Association of Ice 
ufacturers and a honorary mem- 
ber and director of the Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware Association of Ice Cream 
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Hazleton Kiwanis Club, which dedicated its 
meeting to the man who was a charter mem- 
ber of the club. The same evening the Ice 
Cream Manufacturers Association of Penn- 
sylvania honored Mr, Leichtman and his two 
sons, Milton and the late Alfred at a ban- 
quet. 
MEMBER OF CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Mr. Leichtman was a past-president of 
the Hazleton Chamber of Commerce and a 
member of the board of directors for many 
years. 

He served as a member of the Hazleton 
Public Library Board and as a director and 
active member of the United Charities of 
Hazleton. 

He was a charter member of Beth Israel 
Temple and served as a president of the 
Temple. 

In May 1956, Mr. Leichtman was honored 
by the Hazleton community through the 
Hazleton Unico Club as a naturalized citizen 
for his philanthropic deeds and his great con- 
tribution to the economic life of Hazleton for 
over 50 years. 

WIFE DIED IN 1951 

He was married to the late Mamie Gross, 
of Philadelphia. She passed away in 1951. 
A son, J. Alfred Leichtman, died last De- 
cember. 

Surviving are a son, Milton J. Leichtman, 
president of the Leichtman Ice Cream Co.; 
daughters: Mrs. Elsie Marlin, Sharon, Pa.; 
Mrs. Ruth Alexander, Hotel Altamont, city; 
Mrs. Lucille Neuman, Bethlehem; and one 
sister: Mrs. Rose Leichtman, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Nine grandchildren and 10 great 
grandchildren also survive. 

FUNERAL ON WEDNESDAY 

The funeral will be held Wednesday at 
11 a.m. from Bachman Bros. funeral parlor. 
Interment will be made in Beth Israel Ceme- 
tery, Laurel Hill, with Rabbi Martin S. Rozen- 
berg officiating. 

Friends may call Tuesday afternoon and 
evening from 2 to 4 and from 7 to 9 p.m. 





Women’s Page Editors and TV-Radio 
Commentators on Homemaking News 
Should Alert Consumer to Proposed 
End of Federal Grading of Lamb and 
Mutton 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
disappointed that so little has appeared 
in the newspapers’ homemaking sec- 
tions, or has been used over radio and 
television, on the proposal of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to end its present 
program for quality grading of lamb 
and mutton carcasses. The St. Louis 


. newspapers, I am happy to say, have 


carried news stories on this matter, but 
I have not seen a word on it in any other 
newspaper, or heard a thing over the 
air about it. 

It is, of course, not the most serious 
issue facing America—that I will grant. 
But I do think it is important to the 
homemakers of the Nation to know of 
the proposal and what it will mean to 
them in shopping for lamb. And if lamb 
grading is now eliminated, at the de- 
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mand of the sheep raisers and the big 
packers, many of us wonder how long 
it will be before the Federal grading 
program for beef is also killed. These 
grading programs are voluntary—they 
are paid for by the processors wanting 
the service—so they do not cost the 
taxpayer a cent. And they are intended 
to help the consumer to get fair value— 
to know the quality of the meat she buys. 

The women’s sections of most news- 
papers are full of food advertising and 
recipes of all kinds, plus some informa- 
tion on foods in good supply, but I-sel- 
dom see any news in them which could 
possibly be considered critical of any part 
of the food industry, and I think that is 
a mistake. Iam proud that our St. Louis 
papers do not hesitate to include in the 
sections containing articles primarily 
aimed at women, news which is of impor- 
tance to them as consumers, such as in- 
formation on the food-additives law we 
passed last year, or on use of color addi- 
tives containing coal tar colors of doubt- 
ful safety, or, in this instance, of the 
proposed elimination of Federal grading 
of lamb. I suggest that other metropoli- 
tan newspapers would similarly do well 
to put news about food where it can 
readily be seen by the food buyer of the 
household in skimming the papers. 

Only a few consumers have apparently 
raised their voices in opposition to the 
end of lamb grading, and the reason for 
that, Iam convinced, is that most house- 
wives just do not know about it. 

The-Department of Agriculture made 
the original announcement late in May 
of its intention to end lamb grading by 
August 1, but it was the end of June be- 
fore it came to my attention. I never saw 
a word in any newspaper about it up to 
that time. On July 1 I wrote to Secre- 
tary Benson, urging that the proposal 
not be adopted, and further urging that 
the July 6 deadline for comments on the 
proposal be set back to a later date to 
give the consumer a chance to learn 
about the issue and register her views on 
it. I released my letter to the St. Louis 
newspapers which carried news stories on 
it. In the meantime, other Members of 
Congress have written or spoken on it, 
but very little, if anything, has appeared 
in print about it. 

This does not mean there is any con- 
spiracy of silence. I certainly do not 
charge that. All it seems to mean is that 
most newspapers apparently have felt 
there is very little public interest in the 
matter. 

Yesterday, on July 21, I received a re- 
ply from the Department of Agriculture 
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T now urge, regardless of the July 
20 deadline set by the Department of 
Agriculture for comments from the pub- 


. lic, that the women’s editors of the 


newspapers of the Nation, and the radio 
and television commentators on home 
issues, alert the housewives to this pro- 
posal and encourage them to write to 
the Secretary of Agriculture in opposi- 
see. the proposal to end grading of 
amb. 

Mr. Speaker, my letter of July 1 to 
Secretary Benson on this subject is as 
follows: 


The Honorable Ezra Tarr Benson, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I am very anxious to 
go on record in opposition to the proposal 
now being considered by the Department of 
Agriculture to end the voluntary program 
for grading of lamb and mutton carcasses as 
urged by the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. I would like to think that there 
will be widespread public protest over the 
proposal, but, frankly, I am afraid very few 
consumers have heard of it. 

It is my understanding that protests on 
this suggestion must be received in the De- 
partment by July 6. Is there any reason for 
such an early closing date on such an im- 
portant matter when the suspension of grad- 
ing—if carried out— would not go into effect, 
before August 1? May I urge that the de- 
cision be delayed until the public can be 
heard from? 

While it is true the proposal was inserted 
in the Federal Register, I have not seen a 
word on it in any newspaper and I have not 
heard from any of the consumer groups, so 
IT assume they are just not aware of it. One 
meat packer in the St. Louis area has written 
to me about it and he makes these excellent 
points in opposition to eliminating the grad- 
ing program: 

1. The grading program is self-supporting, 
in that users of the service pay all costs. 

2. The Department in earlier years went to 
much trouble to educate the public on the 
value of selecting graded meats, and now that 
the public looks for and wants this protec- 
tion it is to be withdrawn at the demand of 
producer interests unable or unwilling to 
“put the proper finish to their animals.” 

3. Instead of discontinuing grading be- 
cause sO Many carcasses fail to qualify for 
“Choice” grading, help the producers to do a 
better job of raising lambs. “With the proper 
buying and handling,” this firm’s spokesman 
adds, “we have approximately 90 percent 
Choice.” He believes discontinuance of 
grading would be detrimental to the smaller 
packers and a definite disservice to the con- 
sumer. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K, (Mrs. JoHN B.) SuLaIvan, 
Member of Congress, Third District, 
Missouri. 





Dr. Ahmed Benabud 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS F. JOHNSON 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 
Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I inelude the fol- 
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lowing address which I delivered on 
April 24, 1959, at a testimonial dinner in 
Baltimore, Md., honoring Dr. Ahmed 
Benabud: 

Mr. Toastmaster, my good friend Dr. 
Benabud, ladies and gentlemen, I am privi- 
leged to laud a young outstanding diplomat 
who recently served with distinction as Min- 
ister of Morocco to the United States. Dr. 
Ahmed Benabud’s talents, his devotion and 
loyalty to his King and country merited his 
appointment as Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Morocco to the United States. Almost 3 
years ago, Dr. Benabud came from Morocco 
to establish nation’s first Embassy in 
America. His friendly and forthright man- 
ner, his knowledge of and friendship for the 
people of our country did much to facilitate 
the beginning of diplomatic relations be- 
tween his nation and ours. 

Dr. Benabud worked diligently to present 
Morocco to the United States and the United 
States to Morocco, and his efforts have cre- 
ated a strong bond of friendship and 
understanding. 

Morocco, one of the first countries to recog- 
nize the independence of the United States 
in 1778, has maintained friendly and cordial 
relations with our Nation, In this trying 
period of history when our country is con- 
fronted by many international crises and 
problems, Dr. Benabud tactfully advises that 
we cannot turn our attention entirely away 
from the problems and needs of nations like 
Morocco which has recently regained its in- 
dependence and is laboring to reconstruct 
the country on a stable foundation. Morocco, 
during the past 3 years, has been working 
quietly, but diligently; to achieve stability 
and realize its national aspirations. Through 
its own inspired national effort, Morocco has 
covered its expenditure budget and contrib- 
uted from its own resources 60 percent of its 
development budget. I say Morocco de- 
serves and should have our continued coop- 
eration in her praiseworthy endeavor. It 
should be noted that Morocco has recently 
passed an investment law encouraging and 
welcoming foreign investments. This law of- 
fers unusual facilities, opportunities, and 
protection for the foreign investor. Already 
@ number of American companies have 
started working in Morocco. 

For almost 3 years Dr. Benabud has ably 
represented his country. Dr. Benabud has 
pointed out that there are two outstanding 
problems between our two countries: (1) 
The presence of American military establish- 
ments on Moroccan soil; (2) the Algerian 
war. The Moroccan diplomat feels that ne- 
gotiations between our two countries with 
respect to American military bases on Moroc- 
can soil will produce a satisfactory settle- 
ment. The Algerian war is having a devas- 
tating effect on all the countries of north 
Africa and Dr. Benabud hopes that our Na- 
tion will use its influence to find an early 
and equitable termination to this conflict. 

Morocco is working hard at home to build 
@ nation on the solid foundation of a strong 
and expanding economy. In the field of for- 
eign diplomacy, men like Dr. Benabud have 
displayed outstanding leadership in estab- 
lishing amicable relations with other nations. 

Dr. Benabud labored in our Nation for 
nearly 3 years to bring us an accurate picture 
of his country’s purposes, its needs, and its 
determination to meet its goals. His talents, 
his courtesy, and understanding have ele- 
vated the stature of Morocco in the eyes of 
the family of nations. We have found him 
ee and worthy friend of the United 

Recently Dr. Benabud was appointed Am- 
bassador to India. Our Nation wishes him 
une in his new post. India’s gain is our 
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Reduction of Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following excellent state- 
ment represents the thinking of a ma- 
jority of the American taxpayers: 
STATEMENT Berore House FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

COMMITTEE RE FOREIGN AID, April 27, 1959, 

By Mrs. M. D, Leetcu, Execurive SEcreraryY, 

AMERICAN COALITION OF PaTRIoTIC SOCIETIES 


Mr. Chairman, the American Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies by resolutions adopted in 
annual meetings of 1958 and 1959, urged a 
reduction of annual foreign aid appropria- 
tion, so that our existing commitments may 
be terminated at the earliest possible date. 
In support of the resolutions and in respect 
of the question of appropriations for fiscal 
year 1960, we urge you to consider the na- 
ture of the program Itself and determine if 
it is justified upon its merits in its present 
form and management. 

The foreign-aid program at its inception 
shortly after World War II was an emer- 
gency operation, first to feed and then to re- 
habilitate Western Europe. It was restricted 
to economic assistance extended to 14 or 15 
fountries in Western Europe, plus Greece 
and Turkey. In 1950 as a result of the 
NATO Conference, foreign aid became a mix- 
ture of military and economic assistance, 
which was divided between the original Mar- 
shall plan countries and certain countries of 
southeast Asia and Korea. Since that time, 
the program has extended and expanded to 
a@ great number of countries and in the total 
amount of aid that has been granted by 
projects. 

As of January 1, 1959, a total of some $70 
billion has been expended on military aid 
and economic assistance in over 70 coun- 
tries and their dependencies. The total 
amount expended is equivalent to approxf- 
mately one-quarter of our total national 
debt. The interest on this large sum at pres- 
ent rates averages about $24 billion a year. 
Current expenses are estimated by the De- 
partment of Commerce to run to approxi+ 
mately $5 billion a year. Therefore, the total 
present and past cost of foreign aid is $7% 
billion annually, which in turn is equivalent 
to 20 percent of all personal income taxes 
collected by the U.S. Government. 

Because of the conflicting views of pro- 
ponents of the program, it is fair to say that 
it is doubtful if we have any definite policy 
regarding foreign aid which is understood 
by the people who are paying the bills. Tax- 
payers do know that to borrow money to 
give away, when our public debt exceeds 
the combined public debts of all other na- 
tions of the world, will wreck the economy 
of this Nation; in which tragic eventuality 
freedom will have been lost to all people, 


ON THE ECONOMIC SIDE 


What are we supposed to be doing? 

We are carrying out a series of projects, 
over 2,000 in number, in 70 countries which 
attempt to do a little something of every- 
thing in almost every conceivable field of 
human activity. We build steel mills, we 
finance fertilizer plants, we have projects 
to instruct the Iraq ladies in industrial 
sewing, we grow pigs, we have kindergarten 
Classes—as a matter of fact there is nothing 
you can think of that we have not done some- 





, thing about in at least one of these countries, 
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Thus committed we are faced with the prob- 
lem of building up a staff of competent peo- 
ple to run these programs successfully. We 
have failed to do this, in part, because 
enough competent technical people are not 
available and in other cases because it is 
impossible to plan, manage, and run from 
Washington, a vast number of individual 
undertakings going on in 70 or more coun- 
tries by remote control. 


WASTE AND EXTRAVAGANCE 


The result has been a history of waste and 
extravagance unparalleled in the records of 
American Government operations. The de- 
fenders of the program say that those in- 
stances of waste are only exceptions and that 
by and large the programs have been highly 
successful, The evidence fails to bear this 
out. There are thousands and thousands of 
pages of testimony taken by Government 
commissions, congressional committees, pri- 
vate investigators, and other responsible ob- 
servers that show very clearly that these 
stories, this record of bad management and 
extravagance is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. 

CONGRESS SHOULD LAUNCH AN INQUIRY 


In 1956, seven out of the nine members of 
the Hoover Commission Task Force on Over- 
seas Economic Operations petitioned Con- 
gress to set up a joint committee or Hoover- 
type commission to make a 2-year survey to 
determine these things to which we have 
referred. This was not done. Today Con- 
gress is being asked to appropriate $4 billion 
of new money on top of all the money already 
spent. Today Congress knows just as little 
about the way past appropriated funds have 
been spent as it did in 1956 when the Hoover 
Commission task force attempted to bring 
this matter to light. 

What justification is there, then, for Con- 
gress to accept at face value the self-serving 
presentation submitted by the executive 
agencies in support of this fantastic amount 
of money which is being sought from the 
Congress this year? 

In 1956, the Hardy subcommittee of the 
House Government Operations Committee 
conducted a study of the management and 
planning of foreign aid inIran. They exam- 
ined witnesses and took over 1,200 pages of 
testimony. At the conclusion of the hear- 
ing, the committee prepared and drafted a 
report, the substance of which was that we 
had spent approximately $250 million in 
Iran over a 3-year period and that it was 
impossible for the committee, in view of the 
slipshod and loose operation of this pro- 
gram, to tell where all the money had gone 
and who had received it, not to say what 
good it had done to anyone. The commit- 
tee recommended that the Department of 
State and the International Cooperation 
Administration make a complete investiga- 
tion of the persons who were charged with 
the responsibility of the management of the 
Iranian program and that when responsibil- 
ity was fixed, the persons in charge of the 
program be deprived of ever occupying any 
other post of trust and confidence in the 
US. Government. Unhappily, both State 
and ICA ignored this recommendation and 
the Director of the Iranian program was 
promoted and sent to Korea where, until 
recently, he has been cirecting foreign aid in 
that country. Others responsible for the 
Iranian waste were transferred to better 
posts, or confirmed in their old posts which 
seemed to amount to a vote of confidence, 

Another instance of the same story was in 


the little Kingdom of Laos, one of three in- - 


dependent countries carved out of Indochina 
after the armistice of 1954. In 4 years the 


tive little country of about 2 million peo- 
ple, 85 percent of whom are illiterate, could 
not absorb the amount of money we poured 
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in. It was impossible to put the money into 
the country in conventional] form, that is to 
say through the exportation to Laos of com- 
modities which would then be sold and the 
local currency resulting from the importa- 
tion being made available for domestic ex- 

. So in order to make up for our 
inability to put commodities into Laos in 
ordinary form, we added huge cash grants of 
dollars, which were converted into local Lao- 
tian currency at an artificial rate of ex- 
change imposed upon us by the beneficiary 
country at a rate that made it necessary for 
us to spend three times as many dollars as 
we should have spent in order to accomplish 
our objectives. When the money was made 
available to the country, it fell into the 
hands of speculators, politicians and local 
merchants and virtually none of it filtered 
down to the poor people in the country 
whom it was designed to assist. This was 
accompanied by a public works program, 
heavy roadmaking machinery, etc. 

The Hardy subcommittee has been ex- 
aming into the Lao program. At the re- 
cent hearing, the Chief of the Industry Di- 
vision of ICA confessed under pressure, that 
he had accepted over $12,000 in gifts from a 
favored contractor who had been made re- 
sponsible for building a road-which is now 
passable only 2 months of the year and for 
the care of machinery and equipment which 
upon investigation proves to be only about 
15 percent usable at this time. The Di- 
rector of the ICA in Laos, after being re- 
called to Washington, was appointed Dep- 
uty Assistant to the Director of ICA for liai- 
son with the National Security Council, a 
post of trust and confidence. 

These illustrations are mentioned because 
they do establish a pattern which runs 
through the program all too often and 
which illustrate the manner in which funds 
are badly planned and wasted and in which 
graft is all too prevalent. Obviously what 
has taken place in the past indicates that 
before we commit more money, we should 
take stock of what we have done and in- 
sist on getting a degree of control and the 
installation of new policies which will pre- 
vent a repetition of such disastrous per- 
formances. 

HAVE WE CONTAINED COMMUNISM? 


Far from saving a large number of coun- 
tries from communism as has been alleged, 
we have too often only strengthened un- 
popular governments or enriched an already 
privileged group of people thus widening the 
margin of well-being that exists between 
the upper crust and the submerged classes 
in each one of these countries. An excellent 
example is Iraq where we put in some 
$18 million of economic aid and over $50 
million in military hardware, all of which 
is now lost to us as a result of the revolu- 
tion. But the-fact is that we were held re- 
sponsible for giving all of that military 
equipment to an extremely unpopular gov- 
ernment and when that government was 
overthrown, . the onus fell upon our 
shoulders. We were accused of having done 
things that assisted tyranny to continue. 

We believe that what we are attempting 
to do by way of foreign aid is something that 
is beyond the capacity of any government 
to do. It is impossible to administer this 
vast number of programs with any degree 
of efficiency. What we are doing does not 
really help people to help themselves. What 
it does do is to impose upon these backward 
countries a huge local bureaucracy of Amer- 


organize the lives of everyone all over the 
world. 
GROWTH OF THE BUREAUCRACY 
In 1948 at the inception of the Marshall 
plan, ICA had a total of 458 employees. To- 
day, 18 years later, there are over 13,000 em- 
ployees, Americans and nationals of other 
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countries scattered all over the world who 
are on ICA payroll. In addition there are 
over 9,000 people employed in the military 
program which is administered by the De- 
partment of Defense. Naturally these peo- 
ple can only justify their existence by find- 
ing more projects upon which to spend 
money which will perpetuate their jobs and 
promotions over the years. 


INDIAN PROGRAM HIGHLY CONTROVERSIAL 


Responsible Indian sources question their 
own second 5-year plan, taking exception to 
many phases of it, yet we have stepped in to 
underwrite a large part of the foreign ex- 
change cost for its completion. Last year we 
advanced by way of Export-Import Bank and 
development loans, over $200 million. Ap- 
parently we made these loans, not on the 
basis of preengineered projects, but often we 
picked up checks for machinery and equip- 
ment that had already been ordered abroad 
by the Indians in fulfillment of this pro- 
gram without looking into the basic facts 
related to the plants in which this machin- 
ery was to be placed and the sufficiency of 
the equipment that had been ordered. It is 
said that some of these plants are badly 
designed and never will be efficient pro- 
ducers, Yet we are committed to follow this 
program to its conclusion, regardless of what 
the bottomless pit may be, or be accused of 
welching and bringing about the failure of 
the 5-year plan. 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST FOR 1960 


With regard to requests for appropria- 
tions this year, it should be remembered 
that there are presently between $6 and $7 
billion of previously appropriated funds that 
are now in the pipeline, unexpended. It is 
alleged by the Department of Defense and by 
ICA that most of this money is already ob- 
ligated. It seems clear that a great deal of 
the money in the pipelines of the military 
program is not validly obligated in the sense 
that it has been committeed under contracts 
between the Department of Defense and 
manufacturers for the actual delivery of 
specified items. On the contrary, we think 
Congress will find that under the existing 
regulations, a great deal of that money 
is merely earmarked under a reserve clause, 
but has not yet been converted into final 
contracts, and could, therefore, be deobli- 
gated and used for current expenses without 
any great prejudice to the program as 4 
whole, 

MILITARY PROGRAM 


We support a realistic and reasonable type 
of military aid for countries like Korea, Na- 
tionalist China, Turkey, etc., but the time 
has come when a prosperous Western Europe, 
especially the United Kingdom, which has 
recently reduced its taxes by 8.6 percent, 
France which uses our military equipment 
in g costly Algerian war and West Germany 
with one of the world’s largest gold reserves, 
should carry the load of their own military 
expenses without further contributions 
from the overloaded can taxpayer. 
Our willingness to assume a heavy defense 
role in Western Europe has encouraged our 
allies to rearm reluctantly. The time has 
come to let them know we do not intend to 
garrison Europe forever. Their popula- 
tions—50 percent larger than those of the 
United States, must provide replacements 
for American troops. 

Incidentally, the waste in the military pro- 


money 
was actually spent. 
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MUST CONTRACT PROGRAM OR IT WILL SWAMP US 


What we must do at once as a first step 
in contracting these wasteful and inefficient 
programs, is to cut down these appropria- 
tions by at least one-third and force the 
planners of both military aid and economic 
assistanec to develop some degree of efficiency 
in the use of the funds. Instead of voting 
increased administrative funds each year, let 
us reduce those administrative funds and 
thus get rid of some of the useless bureauc- 
racy now creating more projects that will 
require expenditure of more money. 

DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


The Development Loan Fund makes pos- 
sible loans for projects in all parts of the 
world that would not be eligible under the 
strict banking requirements of the World 
Bank, the Export-Import Bank, or private 
banking institutions. It provides also that 
the loans may be repayable in soft currencies. 
Mr. Benjamin Fairless, former chairman of 
the United States Steel Corp., who headed 
a committee appointed by the President to 
investigate the future of foreign aid, criti- 
cized the soft-currency loan program and rec- 
ommended that the scheme be dropped and 
no soft-currency loans be made. 

It is our understanding that virtually all 
of the $700 million made available during the 
last 2 years, has been obligated or loaned. 
Some 30 percent of these loans are repayable 
in dollars, the remaining 70 percent are re- 
payable in foreign currencies. Another $700 
million is now requested and the suggestion 
is voiced that the Fund be sweetened each 
year to the tune of between three-quarters of 
a billion to a billion dollars. In payment the 
United States will receive local soft cur- 
rencies which cannot be reconverted into dol- 
lars. The question then arises, what hap- 
pens to this money? Are we laying our- 
selves open to charges of economic imperial- 
ism as we build up economic power over a 
country with a large fund of local currency? 
On the other hand, if the United States does 
not attempt to use the money, it does no 
good to anyone. The alternative seems to be 
inevitable, that the United States, when 
the loans come due, will either relend the 
soft currency on an ever-revolving basis, or 
n.-%e an outright gift to the borrowing 
country. This would seem to be in viola- 
tion of the legislation which created the 
Fund and authorized the loans and would 
amount to the creation of a device for mak- 
ing concealed gifts. However, it is figured, 
the American taxpayer is going to be left 
holding the bag. 


INFLATION 


The greatest danger to our country is in- 
flation. The heart of the matter is waste 
and extravagance in the foreign aid pro- 
gram. So long as we condone waste and 
extravagance abroad, we are never going to 
get the people to support an austerity pro- 
gram &t home. Our people say to their 
Congressmen, “You build a public power- 
plant in India, why not in your own dis- 
trict?” We must first control inflation 
through a restriction of foreign aid, then 
perhaps we can get some control at home. 

If we continue to borrow money to give 
away, when our public debt exceeds the 
combined debts of all other nations of the 
world, we will wreck our economy and with 
it the last hope of freedom for all people. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) We recommend that Congress create 
a bi committee or 
Hoover Commission Task Force type of com- 
mittee to make a comprehensive field check 
over a period of 2 years, of the manner in 
which funds have been spent 
and what the result of those expenditures has 
been in terms of effective programs and 
benefit to the United States received. This 
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committee should also be a sort of watch- 
dog with responsibility over current opera- 
tions until all foreign aid can be terminated. 

(2) We recommend that until such a 
postaudit is completed by a joint commit- 
tee so that is really in a position 
to understand intelligently what funds are 
needed, Congress should reduce actual ap- 
propriations of new money by at least one- 
third of the total asked. 

(3) We recommend that all lending facil- 
ities be consolidated in a single banking 
agency, preferably the Export-Import Bank 
and that loans should only be made on a 
dollar basis. 

(4) We urge the Congress to take steps 
to supervise, reduce, and control foreign aid 
until finally terminated in the interest of 
survival of this Republic. 





Centennial of the American Civil War 


EXTENSION od REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. BROWN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, we in Missouri are vitally interested 
in the Civil War centennial celebration 
which is scheduled for 1961-65, and 
we hope to be permitted to contribute 
our full measure to its success. 

Now pending before the Congress is 
proposed legislation to preserve the Wil- 
son Creek battlefield near Springfield, 
Mo., as a national memorial. 

And in conjunction State and com- 
munity leaders are trying to memorialize 
other historical sites in our area. State 
Representative Robert Young tells me 





- great effort is being made by citizens of 


Carthage, Mo., to commemorate the 
Battle of Carthage, July 5. 1861. 

This is a great thing these people are 
doing, and I call the attention of the 
Congress to a resolution passed in the 
recent session of the Missouri State Leg- 
islature, commending their efforts, co- 
sponsored by Representatives George 
Young, of Howard County, and Robert 
Young, of Jasper County. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Whereas the years 1961-65 will mark the 
centennial of the American Civil War, the 
supreme experience in our history as a na- 
tion; and 

Whereas the sacrifice of our people in that 
great ordeal was severe in Missouri and all 
sections of the land; and 

Whereas the farreaching events of the 
Civil War established that the United States 
would remain permanently one Nation; and 

Whereas the Civil War, the greatest inter- 
nal crisis through which this Nation passed, 
forged the unity of this country and the sons 
of both the Union and the Confederacy have 
subsequently fought side by side for human 
freedom, justice, and the dignity of the indi- 
; and 


House Joint Resolution 253, September 7 
1957, established the Civil War Centennial 


as @ nation to provide for the proper observ- 
ST ten ea ea 
and continuing force in our history; and 
Whereas the Honorable James T. Blair; Jr., 
governor of Missouri, has established by 
proclamation the Civil War Centennial Com- 
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mission of Missouri to develop a program to 
commemorate the significant role of Mis- 
souri in the Civil War; and 

Whereas the Carthage Chamber of Com- 
merce, in cooperation with the Carthage City 
Council and the Jasper County Court, has 
created the Civil War Centennial Commit- 
tee of Carthage in honor of the late Col. 
Ward L. Schrantz, noted Missouri writer and 
Civil War historian; and 

Whereas Colonel Schrantz suggested the 
erection of memorials at Carthage to honor 
the officers and men of both the Union and 
the Confederacy; and 

Whereas these memorials will be dedicated 
on the 100-year anniversary of the Battle of 
Carthage; and 

Whereas the Battle of Carthage July 5, 
1861, was an important military event in the 
struggle for Missouri; and 

Whereas the memorial to the URion will 
be a statue of the late Maj. Gen. Franz 
Sigel, formerly of St. Louis, who was a dis- 
tinguished leader in many Civil War battles 
including the Battle of Carthage; and 

Whereas the memorial to the Confederacy 
will be a statue of the late Claiborne Fox 
Jackson, distinguished public servant from 
Howard County, who was speaker of the 
Missouri House of Representatives, member 
of the Missouri Senate, Governor of Mis- 
—_ and champion of the Confederacy; 
an 

Whereas the Carthage City Council has 
appropriated $1,500 toward the expense of 
the memorials; and 

Whereas the memorials will be the work 
of the Honorable Carl Mose, of St. Louis, 
a@ sculptor of great fame; and 

Whereas the Civil War Centennial Com- 
mittee of Carthage will conduct a public 
subscription campaign, plan a Civil War 
memorial dedication program, and arrange 
other suitable commemoration; and 

Whereas the Honorable John ct ae Jr., 
@ distinguished Missouri attorney, is com- 
mittee chairman, and the Honorable Robert 
N. Eddy, mayor of Carthage, is honorary 
chairman: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Missouri House of Repre- 
sentatives, That the citizens of Carthage be 
commended for conceiving and supporting 
@ magnificent program in splendid coopera- 
tion with the National Civil War Centennial 
Commission and the Civil War Centennial 
Commission of Missouri; 

That members of the Carthage City Council 
and members of the Jasper County Court 
be commended for launching this program 
as proposed by the Carthage Chamber of 
Commerce; 

That all citizens of Missouri join in ap- 
preciating and understanding the Civil War 
efforts of Governor Jackson and General 
Sigel as symbolic of all the officers and men 
who fought and sacrificed in Missouri and 
other States between 1861 and 1865; 

That the/Honorable Robert Eddy and the 
Honorable John Flanigan, Jr., be especially 
commended for their leadership on behalf 
of the program of commemoration at 
‘Carthage; 

That the late Col. Ward L. Schrantz be 
gratefully remembered for his contribution 
to the content of the program and his schol- 
arship on the Missouri role in the Civil War: 

That all citizens direct interest to plans 
and programs of other Missouri communities 
for commemorating the 100th anniversary 
of the Civil War; 

That Missouri citizens make available 
books, manuscripts, miscellaneous printed 
matter, memorabilia, relics, and other Civil 
War materials to the Civil War Centenniai 
Commission of Missouri for permanent pres- 
ervation in libraries and museums within 
the State; and be it further 

Resolved, That suitable copies of this raso- 
lution be furnished by the chief clerk of the 
Missouri House of Representatives to the 
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following officers of the National Civil War 
Centennial Commission, 700 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C.: The Honorable 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, honorary chairman; 
the Honorable Richard Nixon, honorary ‘vice 
chairman; the Honorable Sam Rayburn, hon- 
orary vice chairman; Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant 
III, chairman; Mr. Karl 8. Betts, executive 
director; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
also be furnished to Dr. Bert Maybee, of 
Kansas City, Mo., chairman of the Civil War 
Centennial Commission of Missouri; the 
Honorable Carl Mose, of St. Louis, Mo.; the 
Honorable Byron Fly, of Joplin, Mo., presid- 
ing judge of the Jasper County court; Mrs. 
Ward L. Schrantz, of Carthage; Col. Robert 
8. Dale, president of the Carthage Chamber 
of Commerce and assistant publisher of the 
Carthage Press; the Honorable John Piani- 
gan, Jr., chairman of the Civil War Centen- 
nial Committee of Carthage; and the Hon- 
orable Robert N. Eddy, honorary chairman 
of the committee. 


rr 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 








CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
Tor sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
i "ane (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws Or THE UNITED STATES 


Trrtz 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port Of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrtze 44, Section 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the ConcressIONAL REcOorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. ‘The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon 


2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 74 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalis shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return Of manuscript—When manu- 
script is su to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rscorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for i day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrcorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
Pp. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. ; 


5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limitg—-The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- . 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, ‘That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. Thig rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CoNGrEssIONAL REcorpD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConeressionaL Recorp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele-, 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Sesquicentennial of Giles County, Tenn. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr.. BASS of Tennessee. Mr, 
Speaker, last week the fine people of 
Giles County, Tenn., whom I have the 
honor to represent in this body, cele- 
brated the sesquicentennial aniversary 
of the establishment of the county by 
the Legislature of the State of Ten- 
nessee. . 

During the week-long observance of 
this anniversary, Giles County was vis- 
ited by the Governor of Tennessee, the 
Honorable Buford Ellington; -the two 
Senators from Tennessee, the Honorable 
Estes Kefauver and the Honorable Al- 
bert Gore; our colleague, the gentleman 
from Tennessee, Mr. Evins; and many 
other distinguished personages includ- 
ing former Governors Browning and 
McCord, many of whom also made ad- 
dresses to the people of the county. 

The remarks of our colleague, Jor L. 
Evins made on Friday, July 17 were 
particularly apt and well received. 
Prior to 1954 Giles County was appor- 
tioned to the old Fifth District of Ten- 
nessee, represented at that time by our 
colleague {Mr. Evins] and he spoke, 





therefore, from a personal and intimate: 


knowledge of Giles County and its 

progressive residents. Under leave to 

extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the address as follows: 

REMARKS AT GILES CouNTY, TENN., SESQUI- 
CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION BY Hon. Jor L. 
Evins, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, JuLY 17, 1959 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, 

friends of Pulaski and Giles County and 
ladies and gentlemen, I am certainly pleased 
and delighted to be present on this signifi- 
cant and historic occasion—the celebration 
of the 150th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of Giles County. 

I have received several invitations from 
your celebration chairman, John R. 
Stephens, and other citizens of Pulaski and 
Giles County, to visit and to be in attend- 
ance at some part of your celebration. I 
have read with interest the many news- 
paper and magazine stories surrounding this 
great occasion and certainly have looked for- 
ward with great anticipation at being able 
to be with you. 

I am pleased to be able to get away from 
Washington and return to Tennessee 
and Giles County to be with friends—to 
meet old friends and new friends—and 
join with all in enjoying this feast of friend- 
ship and fellowship. 

Occasions such as this, such as you of 
Giles County have been participating in 
throughout this week, are not only occasions 
for renewal of friendships; but the celebra- 
tion holds forth even greater purposes and 
far-reaching effects—namely, that of renew- 
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ing and refreshing in our minds the growth 
of many of our traditions and ideals. 

The growth of our democracy. 

The progress and well-being of our citi- 
zens. 

The growth and progress of our agricul- 
ture, our commerce, and the development 
and sense of dedication and devotion of our 
people to preserving, promoting, and perpet- 
uating the heritages of our past—the ideals 
and liberties of our citizens. 

I want to commend the members of your 
centennial committee, your county and city 
officials—and all of your citizens—all whom 
have had a part in promoting and further- 
ing this most worthwhile, historic and sig- 
nificant celebration. 

Each year on July 4, we as a nation cele- 
brate Independence Day as the birthday of 
our freedom and independence, and appro- 
priately so, to recall to our minds and to 
instill into our youth the trials of our fore- 
fathers and the sacrifices they made that 
we might enjoy in prosperity, the blessings 
of freedom, independence and liberty of this 
the greatest Nation on earth. 

Just 2 years ago this summer we, as a Na- 
tion, celebrated the 350th anniversary of the 
settlement of our first pioneers at James- 
town, Va, This was a great occasion in 
which the citizens of the immediate area 
locally, together with State and National 
Officials and representatives of our allies, 
significantly marked the founding of the 
first permanent English settlement in 
America. 

We as a nation have grown from 13 weak, 
insecure and loosely connected colonies on 
the eastern seaboard of this country and 
with less than a million people to a nation 
today of 50 States, strong and united, reach- 
ing across the width and breadth of this 
land to the ice and snow caps of Alaska to 
the balmy climate of Hawaii in the Pacific 
with 177 million people. 

In this growth and in this progress, 
Pulaski and Giles County, to my mind, stand 
out as typical and representative of the 
heart and growth of America. The spirit of 
cooperation, of friendship and of helpful- 
ness. have been expressive of the character 
of the people of Giles County—from its 
early beginning—throughout the years and 
even until this very day. 

I have never forgotten how warmly the 
people of Giles County received me in 1946 


the warmth of your friendship over the 


I not only remember with pleasure how 
you were to me, but I also remember 


men were also running for 
that time. One of these 
first statewide race—-I be- 

at Prospect—or maybe at 
Elkton. But anyway, he won that race and 
was elected to the railroad and public util- 
ities commission. I have admired Andrew 












































“Tip” Taylor through the years and have 
watched with interest his fine record of pub- 
lic “service as commissioner and judge and 
soldier—since our first meeting. 


The other young man was just out of the 
Army, and I think he was wearing his vet- 
eran’s service button when I first met him 
up near Lynnville. He was a fine, clean-cut 
young man and ambitious—in fact so am- 
bitious that he was making his first bid for 
elective office against one of the most be- 
loved and respected citizens of Giles County, 
Gilbert Abernathy. The voters returned Gil 
Abernathy to the courthouse and his job as 
county court clerk. However, I liked this 
clean-cut young man and you people of 
Giles County seemed to like him; and when 
there was a vacancy in the office of post- 
master here in Pulaski, I was happy to nom- 
inate and recommend Ross Bass for the 
position. 

This young man not only served as an 
efficient postmaster, but was so energetic 
and ambitious that he went to the’ State 
legislature in Nashville and had this great 
county moved into another congressional 
district so he could run for Congress. And, 
of course, you. know that in 1954 Ross Bass 
did run for Congress and was elected—and 
since then he has been one of my highly 
respected and esteemed colleagues in the 
Gongress of the United States. 

Ross, I sure hated to lose Giles County 
from the district I represent, but it is cer- 
tainly good to have in Washington such a 
distinguished and capable colleague with 
whom I can confer and work together for 
Tennessee. 

As a former Representative of this county, 
I share with you the glory and joy of this 
celebration, The history of Giles County 
glows with stories of rugged pioneers, cou~- 
rageous soldiers, energetic farmers, and hard- 
working friendly citizens. We are proud of 
this past because these people worked for 
the things they wanted; they were not 
easily discouraged and didn’t hesitate to 
fight—whether it be with gun against the 
Indians or with plow and hoe against the 
forest and cane brakes. Yet the early set- 
tlers of this area did not work and fight 
only for the betterment of themselves, they 
helped their neighbors and were interested 
in the betterment of the community as a 
whole. James McCallum, who came here in 
1809, and is apparently Giles County's first 
historian, has written how all the neighbors 
would assemble and help build houses for 
newcomers in the early Giles County com- 
munity, and how if the new settlers hap- 
pened to arrive late in the spring and were 
not likely to get enough ground cleared 
to raise enough corn, the neighbors would 
all work a few days chopping or making 
rails for them, as McCallum wrote. From 
the very beginning this county has been 
endowed with the spirit of helpfulness, co- 
operation, and friendship, on which our great 
democracy has been built. 

This fine county was named after a man 
who shared these ideas of helping others 
for the betterment of the Nation as a whole. 
Senator William B. Giles was a freedom- 
loving Virginian who helped Tennessee in 
its fight for statehood. This distinguished 
gentleman had nothing to gain personally 
by his efforts except the joy of helping 
others and of contributing to the strength- 
ening of the democratic tradition. He real- 
ized that a healthy and properly functioning 
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democracy must grant self-government to 
peoples as soon as they are ready and able 
to govern themselves. He also knew that 
freedom-loving people must rise to help 
their neighbors and friends in securing and 
protecting this freedom:and the privileges 
it holds. 

Count Casimir Pulaski, the noble Polish 
general after whom this city is named, is 
one of our greatest examples of an individual 
willing to work—and to fight for the ideals 
he believed in wherever the call for liberty 
might be heard. This young aristocrat 
fought well for freedom in his native Poland 
and realizing that tyrants must be opposed 
whenever and wherever they raise their 
mighty hand to challenge liberty, he joined 
this Nation in its struggle for independence 
and freedom. 

Had not such noble patriots as young 
Pulaski come to the aid of this Republic and 
the democratic principles upon which it was 
founded, we might never have known the 
complete and individual freedom we share 
today 

Each year in Congress a special day is set 
aside for debate and tulogy of the life and 
character of Count Casimir Pulaski, and on 
several occasions I have participated in these 
programs, advising our colleagues that in 
Tennessee we have a fine town named for this 
great patriot. 

It has always seemed appropriate to me 
that the people of Giles County should have 
Pulaski as the name for its county seat. For 
the name Pulaski has increasingly grown to 
symbolize the spirit of strength, of char- 
acter and purpose—for which this patriot 
gave his life. We all know the story—Haw- 
thorne’s story—of the Great Stone Face— 
the boy continued to look upon the image in 
the mountains in his midst—until he became 
to look like the great stone face himself. 

Giles Countians have also looked upon the 
mountain, as it were, and have acquired the 
strength of character which distinguished 
Senator Giles, General Pulaski, and their pio- 
neer ancestors. They are among our finest 
stock of Tennessee folks—rugged individuals 
and patriots to the core. Like Pulaski and 
Sam Davis of a later day, they fight for what 
they want and believe in as right. 

Pulaski is a milestone in the TVA story 
for this was the first Tennessee municipality 
to utilize TVA power. I mention TVA as 
Giles Countians have not only been pioneers 
in this field but constant and present-day 
fighters to preserve and perpetuate TVA’s 
principles. 

The fight for TVA was not over when it 
was established. We in the Congress and 
those of you on the homefront have had to 
fight to preserve it again and again over the 
years. We have been recently successful in 
steering the self-financing bill through Con- 
gress during this session and we hope it will 
become law within the next few weeks. 
However, there are always those who are will- 
ing and waiting to sabotage this project. 
But with constant vigilance, and continued 
support from our friends, TVA will be of even 
greater benefit to our people and the Nation. 

The actual preserving of TVA was a work 
of democracy in action in itself. When the 
enemies of the TVA began their devious 
planning to thwart and eventually destroy 
TVA, we found friends all over this great 
Nation. They were willing to fight for an 
egency they knew would benefit the people 
and im whose purposes they believe even 
though it offered no direct benefit to their 
particular area, As Senator Giles came to 
the aid of Tennessee in its struggle for state- 
hood, and as Pulaski left his native country 
to fight for freedom in a strange and faraway 
land, these people came forth in defense of 
an idea and were vital in: winning the 
victory. 

But this has not been a one-way street. 
We who represent the TVA area have sup- 


ported the principle of development of our 
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natural resources in projects throughout the 
Nation—the St. Lawrence, Great Lakes Sea- 
way, the upper Colorado, Columbia River 
basin, the Bonneville Power Administration, 
and other great resource development pro- 
grams. ; 

Here we have heard the call of an ideal in 
which we believe and have answered with 
firm support, helping other areas develop 
their resources and in return receiving their 
help on the TVA. In a great Nation such 
as ours we cannot take a regional or pro- 
vincial or selfish attitude but must support 
those ideas which we know to be good and 
of benefit to our country throughout the 
country. 

Today we are faced with an even broader 
problem—that of supporting our ideals of 
democracy and freedom on an international 
scale, and helping other people throughout 
the world to obtain and retain their freedom 
against the threat of Communist tyranny. 

In this task, too, we need the same spirit 
of helpfulness and cooperation—of helping 
others as the people of Giles County have 
always exhibited. 

We must help our friends and neighbors 
throughout the world defend themselves 
against the cancer of communism. We can- 
not be provincial. When a fire is spreading 
in a neighbor’s house or field—we all must 
join in to put it out before the fire spreads 
to engulf us all. 

I am confident that just as working to- 
gether has built up this fine county and this 
fine city, so working with other nations for 
the ideals in which we believe will in the end 
result in a triumph of democracy over the 
spread and onrush of communism and 
tyranny. : 

So we see, my friends, here in the history 
of Giles County we have an example of the 
way in which our democratic processes and 
ideals can work successfully to bring us a 
better life. We also have a wonderful ex- 
ample of how dedication to these ideals and 
the willingness to work together and with 
others will contribute to preserving and fur- 
thering our ideals and our way of life. 

I am sure that continuing in this great 
tradition, Giles County and Pulaski will con- 
tinue to move forward, will continue to grow 
and to build a progressive, forward-looking 
community—that expresses the best features 
of our way of life. Certainly, the best advice 
that we can give the coming generation of 
residents of Giles County and indeed the 
entire Nation is to continue in the same 
traditions that have made Giles County what 
it is today. That is the best road not only 
to a better community but also to a better 
nation and a better world. 

I salute you all, my friends, of a great 
county, a grand citizenship; as you cele- 
brate your 150th anniversary. I wish for 
you another 150 years of growth and prog- 
ress—and more. 

I congratulate you—all those who have 
helped to make Giles County the great coun- 
ty that it is—and commend your noble 
heritage as we salute those who will in the 
future, defend, promote, protect, and per- 
petuate your great heritage and the ideals of 
freedom, liberty, and demorcacy which your 
county represents and her citizens cherish. 





New World Markets for Grains 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Or 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON . 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the problem of finding new and ex- 
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panding markets for this Nation’s pro- 
duction of farm products constitutes one 
of the great challenges of our day. 

The search is being pressed on many 
fronts for new markets for farm prod- 
ucts both at home and abroad. 

A timely discussion of this vital phase 
of the Nation’s economy is presented in 
the magazine, West Texas Today, in an 
article entitled “New World Markets for 
Area Grains.” 

In view of the importance of this 
problem, I ask unanimous consent that 
this article by Bill Nelson be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Worip MarRKETsS FoR AREA GRAINS 

(By Bill Nelson) 

The great challenge of our era is to find 
satisfactory markets for farm products— 
markets commensurate with the capacity of 
the American farmer to produce food and 
fiber. The roots of agriculture that have 
gone deeper and deeper into improved pro- 
duction practices, soil and water conserva- 
tion, new technologies and improved effi- 
ciencies now are going even deeper and 
reaching for expanded markets for farm 
products at home and abroad. 

New outlets may be developed for grain 
sorghums and other feed grains as the result 
of a market development agreement executed 
recently between the Grain Sorghum Pro- 
ducers Association and the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service. Producer-directors of the 
three-State Amarillo based organization for 
research, market development, and service 
authorized the signing of the agreement at 
their December 1958 board meeting. 

Since then things have happened fast: A 
four-semi-trailer mobile “Balanced Feed Ex- 
hibit,” featuring grain sorghum, has started 
its tour of Italian agricultural fairs; several 
west Texas county agricultural agents have 
served as feed grain consultants to the ex- 
hibit and held feed conferences relative to 
the use of grain sorghums; a west Texas 
banker and the executive officer of the asso- 
ciation have conferred with financial and 
agricultural leaders in several European 
countries relative to potentials for further 
expansion of markets for grain sorghum and 
other feed grains; over 300 individuals from 
14 States and three nations participated in 
@ grain sorghum research and utilization 
conference in west Texas; and a west Texas 
industrial firm has prepared the conference 
papers presented by internationally recog- 
nized grain sorghum authorities into a book- 
let which has been distributed to 52 coun- 
tries and will be translated into several lan- 
guages under the sorghum producers pro- 
gram. 

Even with all this activity under way 
Frank Moore, the Grain Sorghum Producers 
Association president, emphasizes that for- 
eign market development is not the answer 
to the current feed grain situation or cer- 
tainly is not a substitute for workable farm 
legislation, but rather it is one available 
tool which will permit us_to share our con- 
tinuing productive abundance with other 
nations while lessening the effect.of adjust- 
ments in price and production facing us 
now and in the future. Moore is a Hale 
County farmer and agricultural leader. 

GRAIN EXPORT 


Feed grains represent one of the brightest 
spots on the horizon as regards U.S. exports 
of farm products. Of course, as is true of 
most foreign trade movements in any agri- 
cultural commodity, Government policies in 
both the importing and exporting countries 
affect the situation tremendously. But, if 
we go on the basis of trends and indica- 
tions as of the moment, we are inclined to 
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believe that world feed grain trade may be- 
come much more important over the next 
few years. 

Since the United States is both the world’s 
largest producer and largest exporter of feed 
grains, we have every reason to think that 
much of the benefits of this increased world 
trade stand to be incurred by the United 
States—and particularly west Texas. His- 
torically only about 40 percent of the total 
U.S. feed grain production is sold off the 
farm which produces it.. In the case of 
grain sorghum nationally about 74 percent 
is sold off the farm and it has been esti- 
mated that in some west Texas areas over 
90 percent of the local production moves 
into the commercial market channels. Per- 
centagewise then, grain sorghum producers 
have a larger stake in developing and main- 
taining markets for their produlct than any 
other grain group, based on present market 
patterns. 

Signing of the market development agree- 
ment by the area grain group paves the way 
for extensive promotional and educational 
programs relative to gain sorghum in West- 
ern Europe and other areas. Such programs 
are made available by the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954—Public Law 480. The law provides 
for the use of foreign currencies derived 
from the sale of agricultural commodities 
under the act to help develop new markets 
for other agricultural products. Efforts are 
being directed toward developing permanent 
demands for grain sorghums rather than a 
surplus disposal or sales campaign. Grain 
sorghum producers are administering the 
program providing personnel, goods, and 
services which may involve “dollar expendi- 
tures.” FAS is making available the neces- 
sary foreign currencies to carry out the 
projects within the individual countries. 

Grain sorghum association funds for this 
as well as a balanced program of research, 
market development and service are derived 
from voluntary deductions of 2 pounds 
per 1,000 pounds from farmer deliveries of 
grain sorghum at local elevators. 

The first project promoting area grain 
sorghum has been initiated in Italy. Grain 
sorghum producers and several segments of 
the feed grain industry and USDA have co- 
operated in assembling an elaborate mobile 
display depicting “balanced feeding” and the 
proper use of grain sorghum. After a recent 
showing at the 61st International Agricul- 
tural Fair in Verona the Italian Minister of 
Agriculture cabled this message: “U.S. ex- 
hibit is most impressive, interesting and orig- 
inal, It will have maximum impact with 
our farmers and farm groups. Appreciate 
opportunity for our farmers to learn of latest 
techniques in planned feeding of poultry and 
livestock.” 

ITALIAN EXHIBIT 


Reports indicate that 15,000 Italian farm- 
ers, feed manufacturers and grain trade peo- 
ple viewed the exhibit on its opening day. 
Similar crowds have been on hand during 
2-week showings at Bologna and Trieste. 
Further exhibition will be made at Cremona 
and Foggia in Italy, and at Solonika, Greece, 
and Lima, Peru. 

Provisions were made for a conference 
Toom and a library of American farm publi- 
cations, to be available at the exhibit, In 
addition a feed grain consultant familiar 
with fairs and shows, used to working with 
farmers and livestock producers and aware of 
diplomatic responsibilities were needed to ac- 
company the exhibit. 

The association arranged for local west 
Texas county agents to staff the exhibit on 
approximately 30-day assignments at its va- 
rious showings. In accepting this i 
and responsibility and in au 
assignments of the agents, V. G. Young, 
State extension agent said, “It is felt this 
opportunity not only will benefit Texas agri- 
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culture and the agent, but will be of a most 
worthwhile benefit to the extension pro- 
gram. It should broaden his knowledge of 
world agricultural and social conditions and 
at the same time give him a deeper appre- 
ciation of the opportunties in his own coun- 
try and area.” 

Agents assigned to the exhibit to date have 
included: Gene Southall, Potter County 
agent of Amarillo; Joe Jones, Parmer County 
agent of Farwell; Lee McElroy, Lubbock 
County agent; and Robert Sheets, Texas 
County agent of Guymon, Okla. Other 
agents and area agricultural leaders are ex- 

to be named for similar assignments 
during the coming months. 

In. order to establish working relationships 
with U.S. foreign office officials, representa- 


tives of other American commodity groups’ 


and with local government officials in se- 
lected areas, a grain sorghum team went a 
calling in Europe. Team members were John 
McCracken, grain marketing specialist of 
USDA's Foreign Agricultural Service; Frank 
Arnold, vice president, First National Bank 
of Amarillo; and Bill Nelson, as executive 
officer of the association. 

The assignment took them to England, 
Germany, Belgium, Netherlands, France, 
Switzerland, Greece, and Italy: In addition 
to conferences with the agricultural attaché 
staffs in the many ‘countries relative to the 
feed grain situation and the use of grain 
sorghums, other U.S. agricultural group rep- 
resentatives abroad were contacted included 
Great Plains Wheat Market Development As- 
sociation, Soybean Council of America, Cot- 
ton Council International, American Farm 
Bureau, and Institute of American Poultry 
Industries. 

INTEREST SHOWN 


It was encouraging to find agricultural 
and trade groups in most of these countries 
eager to assist in benefit from grain sor- 
ghum market expansion activities. 

To launch 2 worldwide (or local) program 
nothing is needed more than facts—authori- 
tative facts backed by research and experi- 
ence of recognized leaders in their fields. We 
have such facts relative to the utilization of 
grain sorghum—they were assembled in 
March of this year at a gigantic conference 
in Amarillo, attracting sorghum production, 
marketing and utilization authorities from 
3 nations and 14 States. Papers presented at 
the conference have been assembled into a 
60-page booklet by the Agricultural Develop- 
ment Department of the Southwestern Public 
Service Co. and made available for distri- 
bution in connection with both domestic 
and foreign market development activities 
for grain sorghums. 

The conference and resulting availability 
of concentrated information might not have 
been so timely except for the action of the 
agricultural and livestock department of 
the West Texas Chamber of Commerce 
which called the initial meeting, planning 
such a conference over a year-and-half ago. 
Conference sponsors and planners included 
Texas A. & M, College, Texas Technological 
College, West Texas Chamber of Commerce, 
on the G.ain Sorghum Producers Associa- 
tion. 

A representative. of the producer’s or- 
ganization will establish European market 
development offices in the near future. It is 
then expected that action programs dealing 
with trade and tariff practices, research and 
education programs, and promotional ac- 
tivities So interest of grain sorghum and 
other feed graitis will be working full time 
for area 


Yes, new markets may be developed for 
‘sorghums—if we work at the job. We 
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tinuing aggressive programs of research and 
information by our colleges and universities, 
and strengthening of organized efforts by 
farmers, businessmen, and industrial lead- 
ers. 

An article in this magazine just a year 
ago was ended with the following para- 
graph—it is even more timely today. 

“We are reminded that ‘the roots of agri- 
culture are not founded in the soil alone— 
but in the vision and attainment of men.’ 
This same vision, that has attained produc- 
tion beyond that ever dreamed of, can cre- 
ate new demands and lead to an ever more 
prosperous west Texas agricultural economy 
and further development of grain sorghum 
@s an economic resource, 





Eulogy on the American Flag 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
a very distinguished former Senator, the 
Honorable Albert W. Hawkes, recently 
delivered what I regard as a great eulogy 
on the American flag. 

This was delivered at the opening of 
the first session of the Imperial Council 
of the Shrine at Atlantic City on Tues- 
day, July 7. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
eulogy printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Imperial Sir, Imperial Sirs, and represent- 
atives to the imperial council, fellow nobles, 
and ladies and gentlemen, I salute our beau- 
tiful American flag, emblem of each of our 
citizens and symbol of liberty, justice, and 
human dignity. 

In this dark hour of history, when the 
ungodly, brute forces in man are seeking to 
impose their evil will, on people of good will, 
thereby destroying life, liberty, the pursuit of 
happiness, and equality under a rule of 
laws—your stars and stripes shine out more 
beautifully than ever. 

Your silence is golden—you do not speak 
in words, but in the deeds which created you. 
Your 13 stripes of red and white, with a star 
in the blue background for the sovereignty 
of each State, stand for decency in human 
relations, unity and strength, honor, loyalty, 
and courage to make the supreme sacrifice 
whenever necessary to preserve the principles 
announced in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and recorded in our Constitution, then 
guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 

Our flag, speaking as it waves aloft, says to 
each citizen: 

“I represent you all in honesty, justice, and 
the spirit of the golden rule. I can be no 
more, than you, by your deeds, make me. 
Remember, up to date all nations which have 
ascended to leadership have ultimately 
failed and their governments have disap- 


their trust in God to second place. 

“I will remain with you always, if you keep 
faith with the principles under which I was 
born, and if you and each succeeding gen- 
eration teach the next todo thesame. Teach 
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offered to make the supreme sacrifice. Teach 
them the only way to keep faith with those 
who created our blessings and freedoms is to 
exercise their right of suffrage intelligently 
and have eternal vigilance, coupled with ac- 
tion on time. 

“You will survive to do good on earth in 
perpetuity, only if you follow the rules of 
equity that flow from God’s Commandments 
and the Golden Rule; only if you make our 
way of life good enough to impel any fair- 
minded citizen to make the supreme sacri- 
fice, when necessary to preserve it. 

“Never forget individual freedom and op- 
portunity, and the acceptance of individual 
responsibility are inseparable. Failure to 
perform duty on time permits freedom and 
opportunity to perish. 

“We have been blessed with fine neighbors 
to the north and to the south, whose an- 
nounced objectives are similar to ours. 4 

“God grant us, and others, the power to 
put first things first—avoid temptation— 
and in His name help humanity to rise to 
higher levels and better standards in free- 
dom’s institutions here on earth.” 





Botch of a Botch 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rrc- 
ORD an editorial under the caption “Botch 
of a Botch,” which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald on 
July 17, 1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Borcu or a Botcu 


The ruling of the U.S. Court of Claims 
that the firms participating in the ill-starred 
Dixon-Yates contract are entitled to dam- 
ages is an unsatisfactory remedy for an im- 
possible situation. The Dixon-Yates con- 
tract was concluded in 1954 between the 
Government and the Mississippi Valley Gen- 
erating Co., which had been set up by two 
private utility groups in order to furnish 
power to the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
thus enable TVA to continue to serve Atomic 
Energy Commission plants without construc- 
tion of new TVA facilities. The present 
decision is unsatisfactory in our opinion 
not because it orders restitution to the 
Dixon-Yates firms of money that no doubt 
was spent in good faith, but because it 
mekes altogether too little of the conflict of 
interest involving Adolphe H. Wenzell. In 
this it sets a thoroughly unwholesome 
precedent. 

Much of what the three-man court major- 
ity says about the ambivalent role of the 
Government in the case, to be sure, is all too 
pertinent, The Government undertook to 
prosecute the guests after inviting them to 
partake at the table. The Dixon-Yates firms 
were, if not innocent bystanders, at least 
victims in part of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration’s own ineptitude. There is some- 


edministration which devised the idea of the 
contract, persuaded the private firms to par- 
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ticipate, and then after protracted harangue 
when the affair went politically sour in 1955 
attempted to deny them recovery of funds 
they had spent, on the ground that as a con- 
sultant to the Bureau of the Budget Mr. 
Wenzell had a potential interest in the fi- 
nancial arrangements. ~- 

Thus when we criticize the decision, we 
think at the same time that the Dixon-Yates 
firms are not the major targets. By general 
consensus there was nothing illegal about 
the form of the contract itself, however con- 
voluted may have been the administration’s 
maneuver. The case of Mr. Wenzell, how- 
ever, is something else. 

As vice president of the First Boston Corp., 
a large investment banking concern, Mr. 
Wenzell had been “borrowed’’ by the Bureau 
of the Budget at the suggestion of the First 
Boston president to make a study of TVA 
subsidies. Later he was asked to serve as a 
consultant to the Budget Bureau, while still 
drawing his~salary from First Boston, in 
working out the background of the Dixon- 
Yates contract—even though First Boston 
was a potential and even probable partici- 
pant in the financing. The possibility of a 
conflict of interest was called to the atten- 
tion of the Dixon-Yates firms as well as of 
Mr. Wenzell. 

From his own standpoint Mr. Wenzell’s 
role may have been entirely guileless. But 
the conflict of interest statute’ is explicit, 
and an otherwise valid contract entered into 
a violation of this statute is void. In our 
view the court majority dismisses Mr. Wen- 
zell’s involvement much too lightly. More 
impressive is the dissenting conclusion of 
former Supreme Court Justice Stanley Reed, 
who sat on the case: “If the statute in ques- 
tion is to perform its intended function in 
the protection of the Government against 
prohibited actions that might influence con- 
tracts by public agents with private connec- 
tions, courts must carry out the legislative 
purpose.”” 

As Chief Judge Marvin Jones observed in 
his own forceful dissent, “the conclusion of 
the majority seems to stem from an under- 
standable desire to avoid a harsh result.” 
Probably the decision will be appealed to 
the Supreme Court. Meanwhile, however, it 
is too bad that there is not some way in 
which to reimburse the Dixon-Yates firms 
without sanctioning a violation of principle. 
The real blame in this affair in which the 
Government looks very bad indeed belongs 
to those top officials of the Bureau of the 
Budget who ignored warnings and bulled 
ahead with their eyes open, seemingly as 
indifferent to propriety as to the political 
liability they created. 





Losses to the Government Because of 
Overcharges on Defense Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Milwaukee Journal published 
an editorial—as a matter of fact, it was 
the lead editorial in the edition of last 
Sunday—which was most alarming, be- 
cause it pointed to the findings of con- 
Pema ge subcommittees and of the 

General Accounting Office in regard to 
overcharges made to the Government in 
connection with defense contracts. In 
connection with just a dozen or so con- 
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tracts, approximately $12 million of 
overcharges were made. 

The editorial quotes a statement by 
Representative Harpy, of Virginia, that 
in constrast to this sorry record by the 
Defense Department “in private indus- 
ary a contract negotiator who lost even 
$100,000 for his firm wouldn’t last a 
week.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tuey Lose Your MILLIONs ° 


Wherever they look they find it—incom- 
prehensible carelessness and waste in defense 
contracts. The house Armed Services Sub- 
committee and the General Accounting Of- 
fice (GAO) have been teaming up to show 
how the Government is losing money in 
overcharges. 

Latest GAO reports to come before the 
subcommittee have to do with audits of 
Navy contracts over the last 2 years. It is 
just a partial audit. But GAO uncovered 
$2,596,000 in overcharges. In a dozen or s0 
other defense contracts, GAO has revealed, 
the Government has paid out more than 
$12 million more than it should have. 

Yet when GAO informed the Navy about 
excessive costs its investigators were told 
that present procurement procedures are 
adequate. 

If the procedures are adequate, then cer- 
tainly the officials using them aren’t. As 
Representative Harpy, Democrat of Virginia, 
says, “In private industry a contract negotia- 
tor who lost even $100,00 for his firm 
wouldn't last a week.” 

But our Defense Department contract ne- 
gotiators lose millions and stay right on the 
job. And they'll keep right on losing 
our tax money unless the taxpayers—who 
in the end are certainly “the boss”—pro- 
test enough. 





When the Chips Are Down, You Can Count 


on Us 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by A. L. Valencia, Director, Philippine 
Information Agency, Washington, D.C., 
entitled “An Open Letter to America: 
When the Chips Are Down, You Can 
Count on Us,” which appeared in the 
July issue of Bataan magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

An OPEN LETTER TO AMERICA: WHEN THE 
Cups ARE Down, You Can Count on Us 
(By A. L. Valencia, Director, Philippine In- 
formation Agency) 

On this Fourth of July, 23 million free 
citizens of the Philippine Republic join 178 
million Americans in commemoration of In- 
dependence Day—the 13th anniversary for 


the Philippines and the 183d for the United 
States. 
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The fact that our independence day coin= 
cides with yours throws the strongest 
ble light on the relationship between our two 
countries. 

We Filipinos think there is a singularity 
about those relations. Most Americans prob- 
ably also think so, although they take their 
own and our goodwill so much for granted 
that they hardly give it q thought. 

Perhaps it is just as well for both of us. 
You don’t go around every day proclaiming 
that you love your brother or sister. You 
take it for granted as the natural, normal 
thing and you come to the rescue without 
palaver or hesitation if it is needed. 

There have been numerous reports of a 
rising feeling of anti-Americanism in the 
Philippines in recent months. These re- 
ports are exaggerated and should be dis- 
counted. ‘There will be ups and downs in 
Philippine-American relations. There will 
never be any major cleavage between our 
peoples. 

The Filipino loves freedom, as you do. 
That is our unbreakable bond. 

We of the Philippines have long placed our 
confidence in the American concepts of de- 
cency and fairplay—and in your strong 
right arm—and we have not been disap- 
pointed. 


PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 


Our two countries have stood side by side 
in the face of gravest perils and have come 
through our ordeals with a heightened ap- 
preciation of the friendship which binds us. 

When the chips are down, you can count 
on us. And we know that we can count on 
you. Remember Bataan. We fought for 
you, as well as for ourselves. 

You can count on us to stand firmly with 
you in resisting the menace of Godless com- 
munism which is so alien to all the ideals 
shared by our two peoples. 

We have no illusions concerning the wily 
enemy we face. Our campaign which elim- 
inated the Communist-led Huks in the 
Philippines bears witness to our determina- 
tion to resist the siren song of peaceful co- 
existence which is trapping many of the 
unwary in our part of the world. 

In the broader struggle against Red expan- 
sionism you have found us firmly with you 
in debates at the United Nations and other 
international forums. And in Korea you 
found us among the first to heed the cali to 
stem the Red tide that threatened to engulf 
the entire peninsula, 

Bataan and Corregidor are hallowed names 
which testify to our solidarity against over- 
whelming odds in the past. This solidarity, 
we are certain, will never change. 

You can count on us, in the military and 


Pp. 
You can count on us, too, because our two 


See ent auaenee otter ee 


and social institutions. We live under the 
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One of the greatest and healthiest things 
about Philippine-American relations is that 
we are not afraid of you. We have no chip 
on our shoulder as far as you are concerned. 
We have no inferiority complex. We do not 
believe that we are going to be pushed 
around. We want the same things—peace, 
freedom, and prosperity. We know we can 
get them better and sooner working together 
than we could working separately. 

Our past relationship shows that such at- 
titudes are well grounded on both sides. 
We had you as our guests for some 48 years. 
We learned that you really did want to pro- 
mote our interests, that you were devoted 
to good government, to the promotion of 
health, welfare, education, and economic 
well-being for all. We found that you really 
meant what you said about individual and 
national freedom. - 

You can count on us, too, in the field of 
economic cooperation. We need you and at 
the same time we are able to offer you some- 


thing. 
MARKET FOR U.S. PRODUCTS 

We offer, as the Philippines achieves 
greater prosperity, an ever-expanding mar- 
ket for American products, which will always 
be preferred to those of other foreign coun- 
tries. 

And we offer, too, a huge field for venture 
capital under more favorable conditions than 
you can find almost anywhere else. We even 
amended our Constitution to make certain 
that American nationals would find a most 
hospitable climate for business ventures in 
the Philippines. This was one way of show- 
ing our gratitude for the relationship which 
has been so mutually beneficial. 

However, we shall need your friendly hand 
in the future, too. We must count on 
America’s wise assistance if we are to go for- 
ward along the road to real economic sta- 
bility and self-sufficiency. 

We believe that the independence, eco- 
nomic well-being, and intense loyalty of the 
Philippines constitute one of the greatest 
assets of the United States in thie Far East. 
They are evidence to the teeming millions 
of Asia—many of them groaning under the 
Communist yoke—of the advantages of the 
partnership of freemen under God and 
democratic institutions. 

You can count on us to bend every effort, 
through the long years ahead, to preserving 
what we consider a priceless heritage from 
the past—a partnership in war and peace 
between two proud and sovereign states. 
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Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
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I call attention of the Senate to the 
urgency of continuing the reclamation 
program with such examples as the 
lower Yellowstone project before us. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


JULY 17, 1959. 
Mr. Haroup Lorenz, 
President, Chamber of Commerce, 
Sidney, Mont. 

Dear Mr. LORENZ: On the occasion of the 
1lth Annual Upper Missouri Basin Irrigators 
Conference at Sidney on July 23, I extend 
my congratulations to the participants and 
especially to the water users of the lower 
Yellowstone project, as well as the good folks 
of Sidney who are so closely associated with 
this reclamation development. 

You are indeed fortunate in having as 
your principal speaker the Commissioner of 
Reclamation, Floyd E. Dominy. No man in 
the active service of reclamation today is 
better qualified to handle this important 
job. I have so told Secretary Seaton of my 
views when he promoted Mr. Dominy. 

I have read advance copies of the Commis- 
sioner’s speech and I thoroughly agree with 
his recognition of the contribution the lower 
Yellowstone project had made to the econ- 
omy of eastern Montana. The example it 
has set should be the forerunner of other 
reclamation developments. 

Just now we are pressing for appropria- 
tions to start the East Bench unit in the 
Beaverhead Valley and the Yellowtail power 
and irrigation unit in the Big Horn. We 
are pressing for favorable action at this ses- 
sion of the Congress to provide funds to 
start these two units. 

We do not propose to stop there. We will 
press for reclamation developments else- 
where when justified. 

In our efforts we appreciate the fine co- 
operation from persons such as the water 
users of the lower Yellowstone project, who 
realize the great value of this important re- 
source development. 

Sincerely, 
James E. Murray, 
US. Senator from Montana. 





THE Go.pen Year or GoLDEN WATER 


(Address by Commissioner of Reclamation 
Floyd E. Dominy before the project tour 
session of the 11th Annual Upper Missouri 
Basin Irrigators Conference at Sidney, 
Mont., Thursday, July 23, 1959) 


The opportunity to join with you in cele- 
brating the golden anniversary of the lower 
Yellowstone project is an honor which gives 
me great pleasure, We are here today to 
commemorate “the Golden Year for the 
Golden Water,” a slogan very appropriately 
selected by the Sidney Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The Yellowstone was once the thorough- 
fare of the explorers, the fur trappers, and 
the fur traders. It was on a summer day, 
like this, more than 150 years ago, that Cap- 
tain Clairk, of the Lewis and Clark expedi- 

tion, visited this valley. He wrote in his 
journal on July 24, 1806, when a short dis- 
tance upstream, “* * * for me to mention 

an estimate of the different species of 
wild animals the river, particularly buf- 
falo, elk, a and .wolves, would be 
ible, I shall therefore be silent on 
the subject further.” 

But on July 31, as his men descended the 
Yellowstone—the area that is now the lower 
ee ae captain could not be silent 
watched the nye herds of buffalo. 
the buffalo cross over, 


| 
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and the party was obliged to stop for an 
hour.” Below their night’s camp, “two other 
herds of buffalo, as numerous as the first, 
soon crossed the river.” 

The wilderness, with its increditable 
number of wild animals that Captain Clark 
observed in 1806 disappeared many, many 
years ago. The fur traders and fur trap- 
pers have become only pages of western his- 
tory, and the hundreds of thousands of 
cattle that trailed northward from Texas 
to Wyoming and Montana, the era of the 
open range, are but a remembrance. Today 
we are recalling another later era in the his- 
tory of the Yellowstone. From sagebrush 
to green irrigated fields is the accomplish- 
ment we are celebrating on the occasion of 
this golden anniversary. 

There are many milestones associated with 
the growth of the 56,000-acre lower Yellow- 
stone project. There is a story of its own 
in each and every individual farm within 
the project. There is an equally interest- 
ing story in the establishment and growth 
of the business communities serving the 
project area. 

Irrigation, with its intensive development 
and use of the land, has been an important 
factor in creation of thriving urban centers 
built on the increased need for services for 
the rural areas. 

All that we see today as we view this pleas- 
ant valley has taken place because of the 
availability of water. “Golden Water” is 
the story of reclamation throughout the 
West, and it is particularly true of the Yel- 
lowstone River Basin which has pioneered 
much irrigation development. There are 10 
Bureau of Reclamation projects within the 
Yellowstone River Basin, with a total ir- 
rigable area of about 280,000 acres. Last 
year, the water users of the Shoshone project, 
in Wyoming, celebrated their 50th anniver- 
sary; the year “before, the irrigators of the 
Huntley project, near Billings, commemorated 
their golden birthday, and today we are ob- 
serving the Golden Year of the Golden Water 
for this project. 

In celebrating this important observance 
we are, in part, commemorating the efforts 
of the thousands of men and women who de- 
veloped the irrigated lands of the Yellowstone 
Basin. Your proseprity is not solely the re- 
sult of the efforts of these dedicated people, 
but irrigation has perhaps been the most 
important single factor in the economic 
growth of the valley. 

The lower Yellowstone project has provided 
one of the most fascinating chapters in the 
history of the Yellowstone Basin. I realize 
you are well acquainted with your project 
but, if I may, I would like to recall very brief- 
ly some highlights of its past. 

The Reclamation Service, as the Bureau of 
Reclamation was then known, began its in- 
vestigation of the lower Yellowstone Valley 
in 1903, only a year after passage of the orig- 
inal Reclamation Act of 1902. A board of 
consulting engineers examined the proposed 
project and submitted a report on April 23, 
1904. This report served as basis for the au- 
thorization of the project by the Secretary 
of the Interior on May 10, 1904. An organi- 
zation known as the Lower Yellowstone Water 
Users’ Association was formed during the fall 
and winter of 1904 and 1905; and, on May 30, 
1905, members of that organization éntered 
into a contract with the Secretary of the In- 
terior to repay the entire cost of construct- 
ing the project. Construction activities be- 
gan in the summer of 1905 and first irriga- 
tion water was available April 30, 1909, 

Expansion of the project was relatively 
slow for several decades. One of the reasons 
was a widespread reluctance to forsake the 


and a pair of rubber boots. Then, too, dur- 
ing the second decade of the new century 
there was a great opportunity to homestead 
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‘larger acreages of dryland which seemed 


more attractive to the man seeking a farm 
of his own. At that time there was little 
knowledge of the ‘advantages of irrigation 
farming, including greatly increased yields 
under irrigation and the insurance against 
occurring drought. 

Many of the irrigators and dryland farmers 
were starting a new life in agriculture. They 
had been laborers, clerks, white-collar work- 
ers, and even professional men. But all had 
a single goal. They were seeking new oppor- 
tunities in the West. They were ambitious 
and eager but they lacked farm know-how. 
The land was there and the water was avail- 
able for the irrigation of that land, but there 
were no tractors, trucks, or automobiles, or 
the other equipment that has made modern 
mechanized farming considerably easier on 
the man’s back and a woman’s patience. 
There is still a lot of hard two-fisted work 
connected with farming today, but when the 
lower Yellowstone project was started it was 
all hard work, as I am sure you pioneers who 
are seated at the table with me can testify. 

The 1,800 residents who live on the 322 
farms of the 56,000-acre lower Yellowstone 
project, the 6,000 or 7,000 people who live in 
Sidney and Fairview, and their predecessors 
on the farms and in the cities have made 
this area the self-reliant and confident com- 
munity that it is today. To these people go 
the honors for the success the project has 
enjoyed and is enjoying. And just what is 
this success? What are these positive ac- 
complishments? 

During half a century of operations, the 
project has produced crops having a cumula- 
tive value of $75,515,000, or about 21 times 
the net cost of constructing the project 
which was $3,585,928. And I might add, 
with great gratification, the project’s success 
is also typified in another manner—the 
landowners of the project have repaid nearly 
83 percent of the reimbursable irrigation 
allocation. 

As all of you know, the cumulative gross 
value of crops grown on the project is but 
@ portion of the full production that has oc- 
curred on the project. The lower Yellow- 
stone project has become widely noted for 
its production of sugar beets and its large 
and expanding livestock feeding operations. 
The project and the concomitant sugar fac- 
tory operation are a solid base for permanent 
success and prosperity of this thriving and 
progressive community. 

The fattening of lambs and beef cattle, 
which contributes so greatly to the success 
of the project, is one of the principal occu- 
pations on the lower Yellowstone project. 
It is a remarkable story. Tens of thousands 
of feeder lambs and feeder cattle, grown on 
rangeland extending from western North 
Dakota to near the Continental Divide in 
Montana, and into northern Wyoming, are 
fattened on this project. The complemen- 
tary use of irrigated land with dry-farmed 
land ahd ranged land, even as far as 300 
miles away from the irrigated farms on the 
lower Yellowstone project, is one of the 
significant agricultural developments in the 
Missouri River basin. 

A study made recently by the Bureau of 

entitled “A Half Century of 

Lower Yellowstone Project,” pro- 

vides some interesting information regarding 

the project, and particularly the facts con- 

cerning the livestock feeding activities of the 

project. The report. shows that the total 

numbers of livestock fed for the market in 

the last & seasons were 41,000 cattle and 
539,000 sheep. 

In 1956, the American people ate 83 pounds 

see deen 10 pounds of lamb and mutton 

per person. The lower Yellowstone project 
shipments of fat beef and lambs in 1956 
therefore provided sufficient beef that year 
for 74,000 persons and. enough lamb and 
mutton for more than 1 million Americans 
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Diving tnt nemgr States of the Union. The pro- 
duction of sugar beets on the lower Yellow- 
stone project in 1957 was 160,830 tons on 
11,198 acres, producing enough sugar that 
year for 523,000 persons, on the basis of 100 
unds 

PoThe amine of lambs and beef cattle 
surely has contributed to the success of the 
lower Yellowstone project. This operation 
provides a local market for the subar beet 
tops and most of the sugar beet pulp. The 
beet tops and dried and pelletized beet pulp 
are supplemented by alfalfa hay, grown 
mainly on the project, and by feed grains 
grown both on the project and on dryland 
farms within a wide radius of the project. 
The nutrient content of the crops, and 
necessarily the food product made from 
them, is a direct function of soil fertility 
and is dependent on the annual restora- 
tion of vital plant nutrients in the soil. 
More than $60,000 worth of manure is hauled 
from feedlots to field annually to help 
maintain fertility and organic content of 
the soil, thus making for permanently suc- 
cessful agriculture. 

While the expanding livestock feeding 
operation, with its allied activities, is such 
an interesting success story that it is dif- 
ficult to stop, it would be well to empha- 
size other positive accomplishments of the 
lower Yellowstone project. For instance, 
the study made by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation shows that: 

The irrigated land of the lower Yellow- 
stone project outproduces adjacent nonir- 
rigated land by about six times. 

Irrigated land values are 12 times the 
value of grazing land and 4 times the 
value of dry cropland. 

The more intensive use of resources, and 


concentration of population, both brought © 


about by irrigation, have improved commu- 
nity development through expanded hotél 
and motel facilities for the convenience of 
travelers, construction of a good hospital 
which serves ranchers and project farm- 
ers, and better schools. 

Retail sales are four times as great in 
Richland County, Mont., in which two- 
thirds of the project is located, as in the 
nearby nonirrigated county, an area of 
equal size. 

The lower Yellowstone project has in- 
creased local employment in business and 
professions twentyfold. 

Personal income in the irrigated area is 
three times greater than in the nearby 
county of equal size. Residents of the ir- 
rigated area enjoy a higher level of liy- 
ing than in the comparison area and pay 
one-third less non-Federal taxes per capita, 
because of the much wider tax base pro- 
vided by the agricultural economy. 

The project is responsible for providing 
employment to many persons residing in 
other parts of the country in the manu- 
facture, transportation, selling, and serv- 
icing of project-produced commodities and 
in those industries that produce goods and 
services to meet the needs of project resi- 
dents, such as farm machinery, automotive 
equipment, furniture, clothing, to name 
only a few. Merchandise shipped into the 
area comes from 32 States. 

Federal tax revenues from the project area 
since 1940 alone equaled nearly twice the 
Federal cost of project construction. 

The story of this project has been re- 
peated, of course, over and over elsewhere 
all through the West, and each project has 
& success story of its own made possible 
Se the efforts of each and every water 


edie irrigators and prospective irri- 
gators from Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming are gathered here to 
take part in a project tour session of the 
llth annual meeting of the Water Users’ 
Irrigation Conference, an organization spon- 
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sored by region 6 of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, 

The water users attending this conference 
represent about 2 million acres of irrigated 
land within the northern tier of the Mis- 
souri River Basin States. Within that area 
there are 17 projects constructed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, serving nearly 500,- 
000 acres, or about one-fourth of the total. 

They are, in the main, managers and ir- 
rigation district officials who operate and 
maintain one of the largest and most im- 
portant businesses in this area. Annually, 
they spend millions of dollars to operate 
and maintain the irrigation systems that 
deliver water to these many large and small 
projects, the most productive agricultural 
land in this region. The problems they dis- 
cuss, the solutions they obtain as the re- 
sults of “their discussions, are the ends 
whereby full and needed production can be 
reached. I am sure this conference will be 
as useful and productive as the past 11 
meetings have been. 

It is appropriate that this conference is 
being held here during the goiden anniver- 
sary of the lower Yellowstone project. This 
yroject has a particularly interesting history 
in the field of operation and. maintenance. 
An operating agency known locally as the 
board of control, not only operates and main- 
tains the two irrigation districts’ of the lower 
Yellowstone project but also the nearby ad- 
jacent Intake project and the Savage unit of 
the Missouri River Basin project. 

During today’s morning session, officials 
of the lower Yellowstone project explained 
to you the mechanics of their operating 
agency, and how such an organization is 
designed to serve you and your neighboring 
water users. The operating agency concept, 
whether you call it a board of control, the 
water users’ round table, or any other 
name, is not some superagency dictating to 
the irrigation districts. 

It is a servant of the districts, created by 
them and holding no power and no author- 
ity not granted by them. It has no hard and 
fast organizational structure but can be 
tailored to the individual needs of a given 
group or area. And in these days of rising 





- costs and the attendant need for skillful, 


qualified personnel, it offers an opportunity 
for savings and improvement. 

As water users, you have a full realization 
of the overwhelming importance of water in 
our lives and the necessity of taking positive 
steps to conserve it and use it wisely. To- 
day’s national demand for water—250 bil- 
lion gallons a day—will be double that 
amount in 20 years. As you know, @ pos- 
sible remedy close to you is the urgent re- 
quirement for reducing water loss attribut- 
able to seepage, weeds and other growths, as 
well as any other water wastes that may 
take place. To the water user, the conserva- 
tion of irrigation water and the production of 
needed food are inseparable subjects. 

We can anticipate that the irrigated 
acreage in Montana, Wyoming, South 
Dakota, and North Dakota will increase in. 


continuing construction of storage reservoirs 
on the tributaries will insure the availability 
of water. 


irriga’ in your communities, The Gar- 
rison diversion unit, with its prospect of 
intensive irrigation farming, feedlots, and 
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service and processing industries, will pro- 
vide opportunities far beyond the fondest 
hopes of the western homesteader of half a 
century ago. 

Over and over again, reclamation projects 
have developed and prospered in all parts of 
the West and the miracle of opportunities, 
such as shown on the lower Yellowstone 
project, will happen again as the Garrison 
diversion unit and other potential irriga- 
tion projects throughout the Missouri River 
Basin are developed. 

Golden water is the wand whose touch 
brings golden harvests. Golden water is the 
creator of homes, farms, and industries. The 
creation of future irrigation projects within 
the basin, similar to the accomplishments so 
definitely emphasized by the water users and 
other businessmen of the lower Yellowstone 
project, is a challenge that must be met. 





Democratic Crisis Growing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very stim- 
ulating article that appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star, on July 22, 
1959, written by Mr. William S. White. 
. There no objection, the article 
‘was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Democratic Crisis GROWING—BUTLER’s AT- 

TACKS BELIEVED INVOLVING PARTY MEMBERS 

Oursipe CONGRESS 


(By William 8S, White) 


The amazing venom of Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman Paul Butler’s continued 
campaign against the Democratic congres- 
sional leadership is raising a crisis within 
his party. 

For the fire upon his own party troops, 
which he had heretofore centered upon that 
leadership, has now fallen upon other power- 
ful, and noncongressional, Democrats. Some 
of these are those whose help he had most 
sought. 

In a word, his behavior has become un- 
exampled in national politics. The Demo- 
crats thus for the first time are being re- 
luctantly forced to consider an ugly and 
destructive washing of their own linen in 
public only a year ahead of a climactic na- 
tional convention, 

In spite of recent Butler intimations to 
the contrary, no faction—least of all the 
moderate faction he has been discrediting— 
has wished thus far to move for his ouster. 
If for no other reason, none wanted to give 
him opportunity to play again his consis- 
tent role of a querulous martyr. 

Now, however, Mr. Butler’s dismissal is 
being demanded by some voices quite out- 
side the ranks of the moderates. These, 
instead, are within the liberal group whose 
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the bulk of the Republicans, specifically in 
1950, Mr. Butler's use of it is being repudi- 
ated now by the bulk of the Democrats. 

Mr. Butler is revealed to have wholly mis- 
represented Gov. Edmund (Pat) Brown, of 
California, as a Butler backer in his long 
denunciation of Senator Lynpon B, JOHNSON 
and the rest of the congressional leadership. 

The full text of a Brown statement, angrily 
hurried here by the Governor to put the rec- 
ord straight, shows that on the central issue 
between Senator JOHNSON and Chairman 
Butler, the Governor supported Senator 
JOHNSON instead of Mr. Butler. 

This has been the Johnson-Butler argu- 
ment: Should Congress get such half-loaf 
liberal legislation on housing, for instance, 
as it can, rather than invite Presidential ve- 
toes and get nothing? Or should Congress 
simply invite a series of such vetoes and thus 
create issues for 1960- but no legislation in 
1959? 

Governor Brown's own comment on this 
basic question, a comment never mentioned 
by Mr. Butler in proclaiming that he had a 
Brown ally, was this: “I believe, for example, 
we must build actual houses, not just prefab- 
ricated issues.” . This is almost word for word 
what Senator JOHNSON and many other con- 
gressional chiefs had already been saying to 
Chairman Butler. 

The first responsibility of a Democratic 
national chairman is to raise funds for the 
party. The present committee is $600,000 in 
the red. But Mr. Butler has so far always 
turned discussions away from such affairs 
and onto himself. Specifically, as liberal 
committee members from the North have 
privately said, he has answered objective 
criticism of his work by suggesting that it all 
must be a southern or a pro-Johnson plot, 
even when the critics have been nonsouthern 
and anti-JoHNSON. 

His presumed aim in all this is to force the 
1960 convention to choose a presidential can- 
didate who is adequately liberal, in his per- 
sonal definition. But the effect of what he is 
doing is to hit at far more than the despised 
moderates. It is to hit at the essential unity 
of all his party. And his methods can hardly 
be called, in any definition, very liberal 
methods, - 





Development of Sulphur Springs, Tex. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, unity of spirit, determination to 
do a job, are factors that have made this 
Nation great. 

A prime example of this achievement 
at the community level is being dis- 
played at Sulphur Springs, Tex., where 
citizens have united in a civic improve- 
ment and beautification program. 

The success of this program is de- 
tailed in a story carried July 20, 1959, 
in the Greenville Herald Banner, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be repro- 
duced in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“New Loox” Suines in SutpHur Sprines 
(By Herman Scott) 

SuLpHur Sprincs.—It’s taking a while to 
get the job done, but gradually the fronts 
of the business buildings in this county seat 
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of Hopkins County are springing out with a 
“new look.” 

Property owners and tenants alike are 
falling in line with a unique program of 
store front beautification that was launched 
just about a year ago. Many of the fronts 
have been improved to the extent that a 
hometowner coming back home after a year’s 
absence might be astonished. ; i 

DAIRYLAND 


In this “dairyland capital of Texas,” there 
are more than 200 business buildings of im- 
portance. It is estimated that the fronts 
of approximately fifty percent of them have 
been improved since what was known as the 
Downtown Improvement Association en- 
dorsed the program. 

Latest building fronts to be improved in- 
clude the City National Bank, Foster’s Dry 
Goods, and Daniels Ready-to-Wear. 

As a result of the well-planned program 
which had the attention of expert engineers, 
the business district of Sulphur Springs is 
getting the “shopping center” appearance. 
Buildings that once were sort of drab look- 
ing—and every town has them—are showing 
up bright and fresh. 

The redecorating program is moving along 
in accordance with a carefully mapped plan 
prepared by the color engineering depart- 
ment of the Cook Paint & Varnish Co. 
Whacker Barton is the company’s repre- 
sentative here. 

STORE FRONTS 


When Mr. Barton came up with the idea 
of brightening Sulphur Springs store fronts 
it was accepted by the steering committee of 
the Downtown Improvement Association. 
Now that group is the beautification com- 
mittee of the Hopkins County Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Phil Sartin was chairman of the commit- 
tee, and for his service in this connection he 
got the chamber of commerce award as the 
outstanding citizen of the year. 

FREE SERVICE 

The city planning service offered by the 
Cook Paint & Varnish Co. is free for the 
asking, and leaders here were quick to take 
advantage of the offer. A company repre- 
sentative came here, took pictures of the 
buildings and streets, and planed a varied 
color scheme for each street, with the idea 
of making all buildings on the same side of a 
street appear as nearly alike as possible. 

In Sulphur Springs everything above the 
awnings of buildings is being painted with 
the color known as Raleigh peach. Below the 
awnings the store fronts themselves are 
painted a different color (all the same, if 
possibie). The colors that have been used 
include Raleigh peach, brown orchid, butter- 
fiy yellow, beige, green, huron blue, stone 
gray, turquoise, arctic green, mesa coral, and 
morocco brown. 

TALL BUILDINGS 


“The color scheme has a tendency to short- 
en tall buildings and heighten the shorter 
ones to provide a one-elevation look,” said 
Mr. Barton. 

When the improvement plan was adopted 
az all-out campaign was launched. Block 
meetings were held with the merchants to 
explain the idea, and at least 95 percent 
of the businessmen were not only on hand 
but accepted the program. 

Although one company drew up the beau- 
tification plans and designs, all paint dealers 
in Sulphur Springs have access to them. 
Painters bid on the projects as they come 
up. 

When the program first started 80 build- 
ing fronts were painted in 24 days. That was 
in August 1958 when a hot sun was beaming. 
Some of the painters avoided the heat by 

working at night. 
STEERING COMMITTEE 


Members of the steering committee of the 
Improvement 


Downtown Association, who 
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adopted the plan were: Phil A. Sartin, chair- 
man; Raymond (Wacker) Barton, Billy 
Jones, Jr., Mrs. Claude Milligan, Harold 
Arnold, Bob Forte, Burt Weits, J. W. Pratt, 
Jr., BE. L. Ashcroft, and F. W. (Bill) Frailey. 

Cooperation of the merchants in follow- 
ing the program is fairly equally divided, 
however the improvements seem to be more 
uniform on the north side of Connally Street. 
Some of the larger buildings have been sand 
Diasted, giving them a more modern looking 
appearance. 

Also designed by Cook, but not acted on 
Officially, is a handsome parking lot planter 
for the square which would claim very little 
if any parking sections. The entire redecor- 
ating scheme takes in light standards, park- 
ing meters, traffic markers, mailboxes, trash 
containers, and stoplight housings. 





Balanced Budget, Mutual Security, Less 
Farm Control Win Top Support in Com- 
pleted Second District Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, over the 
last 3 months, I have mailed out a ques- 
tionnaire to many of the residents of the 
Second Congressional District and the 
tabulated results show some very signifi- 
cant trends, which I now call to the at- 
tention of the Congress. 

The Second District of Minnesota is 
one of the most prosperous in the State, 
and the citizens have a fine reputation of 
being sound, sensible and progressive. 
The 14 counties involved make it a big 
District. In 1950, our population was 
321,397. By the census of 1960, it is ex- 
pected to exceed 375,000 and to approach 
400,000. Following the 1954 census of 
agriculture, the, Second Congressional 
District emerged as among the 15 richest 
districts in the Nation in the value of 
farm products sold. Today, with the 
farm population decreasing nationwide, 
the Second District is showing one of the 
lowest percentages of decrease in farm 
population anywhere in the State of 
Minnesota. 

The active interest that the residents 
of the Second District have taken in an- 
swering this poll shows that they follow 
very closely the decisions and the ac- 
tions that we take here in the Congress 
of the United States. 

I personally believe strongly in public 
opinion questionnaires. It helps the 





us to have the views of a wide cross sec- 
tion of the voters on 
Certainly, each-Member of Con- 
gress has the vitally important obliga- 
tion to inform himself of the many views 
CS ee 
sen 


however, 
opinion 


ves to repre- 


several pitfalls in 
questionnaires. 


the issues we dis- . 


July 23 


First of all, since the replies are not 
taken from a scientifically selected sam- 
ple, they cannot be touted as foolproof 
measures of opinion. Only. general 
trends can be regarded as significant. 

Secondly, it is not the sole duty of a 
Congressman to pile the “yes” answers 
on one side and the “no” answers on one 
side and vote for the biggest pile. The 
citizens always expect a Congressman 
to do more than find out which way the 
wind blows and vote accordingly. 

The Second District questionnaire was 
mailed early in this session to all the 
rural boxholders in the district, and 
several months later to the townspeople 
who have boxes in their post office. Asa 
result, a breakdown of opinions by 
rural people and townspeople has been 
possible. Many of the newspapers in 
the District also cooperated by printing 
the questionnaire for their readers. A 
total of approximately 50,000 question- 
naires went out. Among rural residents 
we had exactly 1,200 replies; from towns- 
people there were 1,243 replies for a 
grand total of 2,443 responses. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that these replies 
are very noteworthy. The extremely 
high percentage of support given for ex- 
ample to the President’s emphasis on a 
balanced budget is, I ‘believe, highly 
significant. 

On the question, “Do you agree with 
the President’s pay-as-you-go emphasis 
on having a balanced budget,” 82 per- 
cent of the respondents answered “yes,” 
6 percent said “no,” and 12 percent “not 
certain.” 

I also call your attention to the ques- 
tions on farm legislation, where the re- 
plies from rural boxholders only repre- 
sent the point of view of the rural people 
themselves. 

The questionnaire asks whether Fed- 
eral farm. policy should take the general 
direction of lower payments of farmers, 
with fewer controls. Of 1,200 replies 
from rural boxholders 66 percent an- 
swered “yes,” 10 percent answered “no,” 
and 24 percent were “not certain.” 

When the question was turned around 
to ask whether Federal farm policy 
should tke the direction of higher pay- 
ments with more controls, the answers 
were 17 percent “yes”, 40 percent “no”, 
and 43 percent “not certain.” 

With respect to education 68 percent 
of the voters thought the Government 
should consider it a local and State 
problem, 16 percent did not think so, 
and 16 percent were uncertain. 

Asked specifically about Federal aid 


to school construction, 31 percent said ~ 


they favored it, 42 percent opposed it, 
and 27 percent were uncertain. 

There was less support for. Federal aid 
to help pay teacher’s salaries. 12 per- 
cent were for it, 59 percent opposed it, 
and 29 percent were uncertain, 

The principle of mutual security won 
a solid endorsement. In answer to the 

question, “‘In general, do you favor con- 
tinued U.S. assistance to other countries 
in the free world’s struggle against Com- 
munist aggression and subversion,” the 
results were, 70 percent “yes,” 15 percent 
“no,” and 15 percent “not certain.” I 
must add, however, that there were many 
who wrote in comments on this question, 
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expressing concern for the number of 
abuses of the program. 

On small business, the opinion ex- 
pressed by the townspeople deserves at- 
tention; 51 percent believe the Federal 
Government has not given sufficient at- 
tention to the problems of small business- 
men; 18 percent think it has; and 31 per- 
cent are uncertain. 

Regarding an increase in the gas tax 
to provide necessary funds for Federal 
highways, 36 percent favor it, while 50 
percent are opposed, and 14 percent un- 
certain, 

Regarding amendments to the present 
Federal minimum wage law, there was 
general opposition to raising the mini- 
mum from $1 to $1.25 per hour; 23 per- 
cent were for it, 60 percent were against 
it, and 17 percent uncertain. On ex- 
tending coverage to more workers, 42 
percent said “yes,” 30 percent said “no,” 
and 28 percent were “not certain.” 

The following tabulation shows the 
complete replies, by percentage, first for 
the full 2,443 returns, then for the rural 
people in the district, and finally for the 
townspeople: 


The Second District questionnaire 


Per- | cent 





1, Do you agree with the Presi- 
dent’ $ havbnnn belemeen emphasis 





















balanced budget? 
OT al Din alec Mecwanine diebieeiwth thee 6 12 
pam i hileeassideamuadiekledin 7 eI 
2% oe Wide titans taaha tee $ " 
‘0 provide necessary s for 
Federal highwa: were it is sug- 
gested that the Federal gas tax 
be increased from 3 to 444 cents 
Le? = Do you favor? 
Ri wacksnapta pons casei 50 14 
Rural ptieaindisas a eehykn samt tate 51 il 
Town....... pontdsnaankwee ae 48 17 
3. With to education, 
should the Federal Govern- 
ment— : 
(1) consider it a local and 
State problem? 
MEU eaecsteabcupdes 16 16 
poibia-sbin: ppen spin thesia 15 13 
vec ileib on n m ieltt 17 19 
(2) aid sehiool construction? 
TORRE. cache scceboney 42 27 
— keegissacaeeseee 46 25 
Sevens ncbnesadss 38 30 
(3) help bay teachers’ sal- 
DORs. cadncngiowks 59 29 
tenon iid cal wtidaginedeead a 64 6 
ene ncnnwaceseons 54 32 
t. Has the Federal Government 
given sufficient attention to 
the problems of the small 
businessman? s 
omens nee n mene nanenennce= 48 33 
Gadctpasudecubseyes seems 45 35 
eecew en nnn onsen nn nne---- 51 31 
a eaigid aliwaepinl 8 23 
Shc obennsdiieni 10 2 
ne ee wenensqwenss 6 22 
av abacnwovagewite 39 48 
is ersnsdh costes died bane 40 43 
DOME secu ccdwee ston 37 53 
6. Do you favor amending the pres- 
ent Federal minimum wage 
=") rales the present $1 
hourly rate to $1.25 per 
hour? 
Oth. < diawittibcwnsctind 60 1? 
WE ~< cbnnctiivained 66 15 
53 20 
30] . 2 
36 27 
24 30 
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The Second District questionnaire—Con. 


Questions 





7. In general, do you favor con- 
tinued U.S. assistance to other 
countries in the free world’s 
struggle against Communist 





aggression and subversion? 
pT aay eer ees s 70 
A ciek dh tinwcnkdenemawine 71 
RD nckGathewe ocahadmeieaui 69 
Hog Men Determined 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE BROCK 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, forecasts 
of national agricultural economists pre- 
dict lower prices for processed pork in 
the very near future. Naturally, this is 
good news for the American housewife 
and her family. However, the depressed 
hog market is not good news for the hog 
producer, who must of necessity start to 
figure out his loss on this year’s pig crop 
Since the hog market may be unstable 
for some time to come, he must also plan 
to see what he might-salvage from. his 
present holdings that is not quite ready 
for the market. 

The hog farmer is a man blessed with 
a certain grain of philosophy that en- 
ables him to take the good years with 
the bad. Above all, he is more concerned 
with the quality of his product than the 
quantity. He is equal to the task of 
adjusting his production to the market 
trends and is willing to accept his loss 
while waiting for the more favorable 
day. While waiting for that day, he will 
devote his talents and energy to better 
breeding, better quality and improve- 
ment of his lot.* 

This could not be better illustrated 
than in the editorial entitled; “Hog Men 
Determined,” as printed in the Omaha 
Daily Journal-Stockman issue of July 
20, in this year and period when the 
fortunes of the hog producer are at a 
low ebb. 

{From the Omaha Daily Journal-Stockman, 
July 20, 1959} 
Hoc MEN DETERMINED 

Probably never before has a turn in a live- 
stock production cycle been as widely publi- 
cized and expected as the present numbers 
buildup phase of the hog production cycle. 
This was obvious to us from a recent Corn 
Belt Farm Dailies survey of stockmen in 


which practically all of those interviewed . 


spoke with a knowledge of the overall situa- 
tion, forecasts of leading economists, and fac- 
tors accounting for market changes. 

This is very encouraging in itself, of course, 
but what really impressed us was the reac- 
tion of leading stockmen to what is expected 
to be an unfavorable price situation on hogs 
in months to come, 


are, the majority of sound producers believe 
that adjustments in production are war- 
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ranted, but no comprises with established 
principles of good management are possible. 

One prominent hog man has decided to 
reduce his operations by 50 percent. By far 
the largest number of established stockmen 
we interviewed have decided to stand fast for 
the most part, reducing operations only 
slightly. Others who have invested large 
amounts of capital in farrowing and feeding 
equipment and facilities, feel that good busi- 
ness methods require them to use those fa- 
cilities to the fullest. They are relying on 
average prices to keep them solvent until | 
the next favorable cyclical change. 

But whatever adjustments they make in 

the size and timing of their operations, all 
emphasized these points: (1) Swine im- 
provement will be more important than ever 
with lower prices; (2) sound rations for 
greatest feed efficiency are more of a must 
with cheaper hogs; (3) sanitation and disease 
control measures may well mean the dif- 
ference between profit and loss when margins 
are close. 
. It hardly needs saying that we agree with 
these businessmen-stockmen who think con- 
ditions call for adjustments, but that prin- 
ciples of good breeding, good feeding, and 
good management will be more important 
than ever in coming months, 








Political Blackmail 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959. 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, July 
21, 1959] 


PoLiTicaL BLACKMAIL 


It is open season again locally on candi- 
dates for public office and incumbents by 
countless groups seeking handouts through 
programs and the sale of tickets and chances. 

Rarely a day passes that these men in pub- 
lic life are not besieged by individuals with 
outstretched palms. It is becoming in- 
creasingly burdensome to satisfy their de- 
mands, 

For some reason, individuals, who would 
notéhink of holding up a business place or 
neighbor with a gun, do not hesitate to 
blackmail men in office or aspiring to posts 
in the county or community. For that is 
what they actually are doing under guise 
of raising monéy, no matter how worthy the 
cause. 

The man in politics seems to be regarded 
as legitimate prey by these unthinking and 
ruthless opportunists who drop hints, often 
none too gently, that their members can 
account for a lot of votes on election day. 

Now the average candidate or officeholder 
might not object seriously if he were asked 
to buy one ticket for himself, but that rarely 
is the case. The unscrupulous peddler tosses 
10 or even 25 at him, knowing full well the 
purchaser will shove them in a desk drawer 
if he can find the room; otherwise, they will 
have to go in the wastebasket. 

Many an individual in public office or 
campaigning for one winds up with a ter- 
rific financial headache for his efforts to 


serve the public because of the invasion of 
- these chiselers. 


Both major parties ought to get together 
and call a halt to this practice by refusing 
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to make any purchases or to set up a clearing 
house for this purpose, so the individual will 
not be made a sucker. 

It is not only unfair, but it Is dishonest 
in the sense that these sales and contri- 
butions are forced, not voluntary. 





Unemployment in West Virginia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


- Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, lest we in the Congress for- 
get that there still are economic trouble- 
spots in America, despite all the cheer- 
ing indications of improving times, I 
should like to call attention to the July 
15 issue of the Charleston Gazette, of 
Charleston, W. Va. 

On page 1 of that edition of the news- 
paper there are two adjoining headlines 
‘regarding unemployment. One of them 
is: “Greatest Number in US. History 
Had Jobs in June.” The other headline 
is: “Unemployment Claims Spurt Up- 
ward in West Virginia.” 

In order that we of the Congress may 
see the entire picture—which shows that 
America still has nearly 4 million out of 
work, despite a record-breaking number 
of people working—I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two adjoining articles from 
last Wednesday’s Charleston Gazette be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, July 

15, 1959} 
GREATEST NUMBER IN U.S. History Hap Joss 
In JUNE 

WasHINGTON.—The greatest number of 
Americans in history had jobs in June. 
Quickened factory, farm and building activ- 
ity pushed civilian employment up to 
67,342,000. 

The employment gain was 1,326,000 in the 
month, the Labor Department announced. 
It climaxed an unprecedented spring up- 
surge which opened up 4,600,000 jobs * 4 
months. 

Unemployment rose, too, as it always com 
when the school year ends. Two million 
young jobhunters hit the labor market, and 
not all of them found work. 

Joblessness rose by 593,000 to a total of 
$,982,000. This was still about 214 million 
below the recession level of a year ago. After 
allowing for seasonal factors, unemployment 
remained at 4.9 percent of the civilian labor 
force. 

The outlook for the rest of the year is for 
some additional decline in unemployment, 
Labor Department officials said. 

It appeared therefore that Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell won't have to-eat 
his hat this fall. In April he promised to do 
so publicly if joblessness had not dropped 
below 3 million by October. 

The Department's unofficial guess is that 
there will be 2,600,000 unemployed in that 
month. This forecast is based solely on the 
usual seasonal pattern. Officials said it 
could be upset by an economic setback, such 
as the effects of a prolonged steel strike, 
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The gain in employment was largely sea- 
sonal, reflecting the pickup in farming, con- 
struction and other outdoor occupations. 
Mitchell noted with satisfaction continued 
recovery in the manufacturing industries, 
which were the hardest hit by the recession 
and the slowest in rehiring. 

Employment in hard eaae manufactur- 
ing—such as metals, machinery, autos, and 
appliances—gained 120,000 in June, a month 
when it normally does not rise. The glass, 
stone, and clay industries also added to their 
working forces. 

The previous high mark of employment 
was 67,221,000; it came in July 1957 shortly 
before the onset of the business recession. 

During the recovery period, employment 
did not pick up as rapidly as production and 
income until early this year. But, since Feb- 
ruary, the rapidly expanding economy has 
made room for more than 1 million jobs each 
month. 

The average factory workweek rose by one- 
tenth of an hour in June and stood at 40 
hours and 36 minutes. This was the highest 
level for June since 1955. 

As a result of the comparatively small in- 
crease in the workweek, average earnings 
of factory workers rose by 22 cents to a new 
record of $90.54 a week in June. Hourly 
earnings remained unchanged at $2.23. 

Dr. Seymour Wolfbein, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for Manpower, said the 
increase in unemployment in June was con- 
centrated in the younger age groups—young 
people of 14 to 24. Joblessness among adults 
actually declined, especially among the adult 
male breadwinners holding factory jobs. 

There was a decline also in long-term un- 
employment, that which has continued for 
15 weeks or longer. The number of long- 
term unemployment dropped by 200,000. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CiaIms Spurt Upwarp IN 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Claims under the State’s regular unem- 
ployment compensation program spurted up- 
ward again last week, with initial filings 
numbering 2,770 against 2,395 in the period 
ended July 4. 

All claims, including those of a continued 
variety in which filings are required only 
each 2 weeks, numbered 17,480. 





Government Secrecy To Hide Imprudence, 
Mismanagement, and Fraud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
Comptroller General Joseph Campbell 
has complained that executive agencies 
are withholding information expressly 
required by law to be made available.to 
his auditors. He has pointed out that to 
conceal substantive evidence of waste 
and extravagance, improvident manage- 
ment, poor procurement practices, and 
other adverse conditions can resuit only 
in loss to the taxpayers. 

The Milwaukee Journal has empha- 
sized this situation in an excellent edi- 
torial which was published on July 18. I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: | 

AFRAID OF EXPOSING WASTE? 

President Eisenhower grew visibly angry 
when he was asked at his news conference 
whether he had taken any steps to end Gov- 
ernment secrecy that has been used “to hide 
imprudence, mismanagement, fraud, and in 
same cases material that has later resulted 
in indictments.” 

The President asked the reporter to put 
the question in writing “because you start 
right off the bat with the premise or implica- 
tion that someone is guilty of fraud, and I 
don’t believe it.” 

Yet the charge is being made. And it is 
based in the main part on the complaint of 
Comptroller General Joseph Campbell that 
executive agencies are withholding informa- 
tion “expressly required by law to be made 
available to his auditors. He has protested 
that refusal to make such information avaii- 
able brings the o ity “‘to conceal sub- 
stantive evidence of waste and extravagance, 
improvident management, poor procurement 
practices, and other adverse conditions.” 

The General Accounting Office which 
Campbell heads has managed to show enough 
waste and bad management with the limited 
information it does get to justify the suspi- 
cion that refusal to give him more informa- 
tion could very well prevent uncovering even 
more scandalous matters. 

A recent executive witness told a House 
committee that his agency feared giving in- 
formation to the Comptroller General be- 
cause it, would get to Congress and into the 
public prints. Why shouldn't legitimate 
information get to Congress? The Comp- 
troller General is watchdog of Congress. 
Congress has to pass upon policies and appro- 
priations and should have all the proper in- 
formation on which to base judgments. 

And why shouldn’t information get to the 
public unless it would damage national 
security? 

We trust that the President, when he gets 
the question in letter form, will realize that 
this is not a matter for anger at the question 
being asked. It is a matter of waste of the 
tax dollar and the public’s right to know. 





Liberia Celebrates 112th Anniversary of 
Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
returned from the Bandung Conference 
I announced that I would address the 
U.S. Congress each time there was an 
anniversary of one of the 29 nations 
participating in the Asian-African Con- 
ference who are on friendiy terms with 
the United States. 


» Today it is my pleasure to pay tribute 


to one of our stanchest friends on the - 


continent of Africa—the Republic of ! 


Liberia which celebrates the 112th anni- 
versary of its independence on Sunday, 
July 26. I wish to extend greetings to 
President William V. S. Tubman, to the 
Government and people of Liberia and to 
His Excellent George Arthur Padmore, 
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Liberia’s Ambassador to the United 
States. 

Founded in 1822 by freed American 
slaves under auspices of the American 
Colonization Society, Liberia declared 
her independence as a free and sovereign 
state on July 26, 1847, thus becoming one 
of only two republics in the world gov- 
erned by Negroes. 

Since then she has quietly and thor- 
oughly engaged in the great task of 
nation building, erecting what was until 
a few years ago the lone Republic in all 
Africa. 

In many respects, as Ambassador Pad- 
more has said often, Liberia is an exten- 
sion of America onto African soil. 
Founded by Americans, her political, 
social, and economic systems follow 
closely those of the United States. 

In war and peace she has been our un- 
questionable ally in Africa. 

Over three-fourths of her exports are 
shipped to us. The United States, in 
turn, has aided materially in Liberia’s 
economic development. 

To repeat what I said in a previous 
salute to this valuable ally: ‘““The Repub- 
lic of Liberia—land of great contrasts 
between the primitive and the modern— 
may be the pivot on which will swing the 
future of Atlantic Africa.” 

Under the courageous, dynamic leader- 
ship of President Tubman, Liberia stands 
today as a monument to free world 
achievement. 

Seeking investments, not alms, the 
country opened wide its doors to foreign 
investment with a liberal policy that has 
brought vast benefits to both investors 
and Liberia alike. 

With its great store of natural re- 
sources being developed by some of the 
world’s largest and most respected busi- 
nesses, including our own Firestone Rub- 
ber Co.; B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co.; and 
Republic Steel, the country is afire with 
industrial activity. 

New roads, harbors, airfields, commu- 
nications lines, businesses, hospitals, and 
schools are rising throughout the land. 
National income has multiplied. Social 
legislation has been enacted protecting 
the weak. Its diplomatic missions stand 
majestically in the major countries of 
the world. ; 

With industrialization underway, the 
country embarked upon a program of na- 
tional unification—uniting in firm, ami- 
able bonds the Republic’s estimated 212 
million people, including 28 tribes with 
23 different tribal dialects. 

Of these programs, President Tubman 
has said: 

Because of the success of the unification 
and other development programs, Liberia 
has become a place where all Liberians and 
foreigners alike can live, freely under the 
law without discrimination, fear or hin- 
drance. While these programs have brought 
to our shores persons of all races and nation- 
alities, I am happy to state that side by 
side we have worked to achieve satisfactory 
results. Over the years this nation has 
made progress in health and sanitation; 
transportation and communication; agricul- 
ture; education and other related fields. 
But there is yet need for greater, more ex- 
tended and expanded development. 



































































We are not content with our accomplish- 
ments; for until the whole of Africa is linked 
by first-class roads, bridges and other means 
of transportation; until there are hospitals, 
clinics, schools and hotels fully equipped 
and staffed by trained personnel; until our 
communications system spans the entire 
continent and world making contacts easy 
and speedy; until cheap and modern power 
is made available to attract and encourage 
more large-scale industrial activities; until 
our agricultural products are sufficient not 
only for local consumption but also to reach 
the world markets and yield adequate re- 
turns; until the peoples of our continent are 
free and independent to enjoy their inherent 
rights in common with the peoples of other 
continents, we of this continent cannot be 
contended. Neither can’be relax our efforts. 

This is therefore a great task which re- 
quires hard work and earnest strivings. It 
requires patience, tolerance and under- 
standing, not rash and’ hasty actions, We 
must learn to work and live together with 
all races and people as brothers. 


Liberia’s program of domestic indus- 
trialization and unification referred to 
by President Tubman is now bearing 
fruits. So is her insistence on freedom 
and independence for the whole of 
Africa. 

When Liberia was the lone African re- 
public she consistently voted for and 
sponsored resolutions and measures in 
the United Nations condemning the op- 
pression and subjugation of her fellow 
Africans under colonialism and imperi- 
alism. Liberia sponsored resolutions for 
the liberation of Libya, Morocco, Tuni- 
sia, the Sudan, and Ghana. She re- 
cently welcomed into the community of 
nations the Republic of Guinea and is 
ready to extend the same welcome to 
Nigeria, the Cameroons, Togoland, and 
Somalia. 

Though, as Ambassador Padmore has 
put it, “Liberia’s century-old vigil as the 
lone sentinel of African freedom is 
ended,” not so her African leadership. 

In free Africa, where the cry for in- 


dependence has been replaced by the 


cry for unity, Liberia is playing a lead- 
ing part in achieving this solidarity. 
The Liberian Government has proposed 
an immediate beginning of cooperation 
in all fields where cooperation is possible 
now. It feels that the precise political 
framework within which this coopera- 
tion can be strengthened and continued 
should be left for later discussion. 

President Tubman has said that his 
aim is cooperation without controversy. 
He does not wish to see the aspiration of 
the masses for united action foundering 
in a sea of argument over sovereignty, 
leadership, frontiers, and constitutions. 

A stanch advocate of African unity, 
President Tubman was the only chief of 
state to attend the conference of inde- 
pendent African states at Accra, Ghana. 

Because of certain artificial barriers 
which have kept African nations apart, 
Mr. Tubman has said, economic, cul- 
tural, social, and political intercourse be- 
tween Africans has been negligible. 

As a start toward rectifying this 
forced estrangement, he has proposed 
the formation of the Associated States 
of Africa, an organization in which eath 
nation will be free to retain its autono- 
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mous status and its peculiar identity, but 
in which all of them will be bound to- 
gether by a single convention of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation, work- 
able for the common good of all con- 
cerned. 

In a signal tribute to President Tub- 
man and his government, the Liberian 
people recently went to the polls and 
almost unanimously reelected him to an 
unprecedented fourth presidential 
term—an honor befitting so great a serv- 
ant of his people. 

While the Liberian people were in the 
midst of honoring their servants, they 
themselves were being honored in a Ni- 
gerian newspaper—as the silent servants 
of Africa. 

On this, Liberia’s 112th independence 
day celebration, I too salute President 
Tubman, his government, and people— 
for endurance as a nation under adverse 
circumstances, its lone star beaming a 
ray of hope to all Africans—for devel- 
oping and offering to the free world in- 
dispensable raw materials that are rap- 
idly becoming depleted in other parts 
of the world—and for aiding the conti- 
nent of Africa to regain its inherent and 
inalienable right to freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

I salute Ambassador Padmore for out- 
standing performances in representing 
so creditably the Republic of Liberia in 
our country. 

May Liberia continue to enjoy God’s 
blessings of progress and prosperity. 





Federal Preemption in the Field of Labor 
Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, at a 
recent meeting of the Labor Law Insti- 
tute sponsored by the North Carolina 
Bar Association and the law schools of 
Duke University, the University of North 
Carolina, and Wake Forest College, an 
address was delivered by Hon. Whiteford 
S. Blakeney, an attorney of Charlotte, 
N.C. Mr. Blakeney is a practicing attor- 
ney in my State, giving his special atten- 
tion to matters relating to labor law. 

It is my feeling that the scholarly ad- 
dress of Mr. Blakeney will be of interest 
to all Members of the House, regardless 
of their views on labor legislation. I, 
therefore, insert it in. the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD as informa- 
tion to all who are interested in this im- 


‘portant subject. 


Law 
(Address at Labor Law Institute—Sponsored 
by North Carolina Bar Association and the 
Law Schools of Duke University, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and Wake Forest 
College) 
In the labor field the law pertaining to 
damage suits in both State and Federal 
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courts and the law pertaining to injunctions 
in Federal courts is susceptible of being out- 
lined’ in @ fairly clear-cut way. The law 
relating to State court injunctions in the 
labor field is, however, in a state of uncer- 
tainty and complexity due to the increasing 
impact of a doctrine which involves_funda- 
mental problems of law and Government— 
the so-called doctrine of Federal preemption. 

Before coming to this vexatious subject 
last mentioned, let us first sketch out those 
matters which are more clear and definite. 

As to suits for monetary damages in the 
labor field, both the State and Federal 
courts are entirely open to private liti- 
gants—upon the ordinary principles govern- 
ing torts and breaches of contract and sub- 
ject to the usual rules of State and Federal 
jurisdiction. (Note—Even this is no longer 
true since the decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court in the case of San Diego Building 
Trades Council v. Garmon, 3 L. Ed. 2d 775 
(1959), which holds that State courts may 
no longer award damages for infringements 
of State labor laws unless the offense is ac- 
companied by violence.) 

As to injunctions in the labor field, we 
find the Federal courts largely closed to 
private litigants. The Norris-LaGuardia Act 
virtually disqualifies Federal judges from 
issuing injunctions in private litigation in- 
volving labor matters. 

If I may digress for a moment—it has al- 
ways seemed to me unwise legislation to de- 
clare that in certain fields courts shall not 
be trusted to judge or to wield the normal 
and traditional powers of a court. Today 
there is a considerable hue and cry to de- 
prive the U.S. Supreme Court of jurisdiction 
to handle certain types of cases. I doubt 
the wisdom of such action for the same 
reason that I think the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act unwise. I notice, however, that a great 
part of the present opposition to the cir- 
cumscribing of the Supreme Court’s juris- 
diction comes from the same sources which 
sponsored and supported Norris-LaGuardia’s 
circumscribing of the injunctive power of 
the Federal courts in labor disputes. 

At any rate, this we can set down as a 
definite feature of the picture we are now 
outlining, namely, that in private litigation 
in the iabor field, Federal court injunctions 
are, with a few exceptions, unavailable. 

As to proceedings in the labor field 
initiated by Federal Government agencies, 
however, Federal court injunctions are, of 
course, the normal and prevailing means of 
enforcement. Thus, the National Labor 
Relations Board regularly seeks enforcement 
of its decrees by petition filed directly in the 
US. courts of appeals, and is authorized to 
seek enforcement of special sections of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act by petition 
for injunction in the Federal district 
courts—for example, coincident with the 
issuance of an unfair labor practice com- 
plaint or in cases of alleged violation of the 
secondary boycott provisions of the act. 
But again, private litigants may not seek to 
obtain such injunctions in the Federal 
courts. 


We come now to the more difficult prob- 
lem of State court injunctions in the labor 
field. It is not only the U.S. Government 
which has laws and statutes in the increas- 
ingly important realm of labor relations. 
The States which make up our Federal Union 
also have their respective policies and laws 
in this field—both court declared and leg- 
islatively enacted. The Supreme Court of 
the United States, however, in ever-widening 
degree is ruling that the State courts may 
not by injunctive decree enforce their own 
ws and statutes in this field—even though 
State law be in no way contradictory of 
or in conflict with Federal law. The doc- 


ge 


stand, Federal preemption, 
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There is, of course, nothing new in the 
proposition that on any matter as to which 
the U.S. Congress has the constitutional 
power to legislate, its acts prevail over and 
oust any contrary or conflicting State laws 
or statutes. This, to be sure, is conceded on 
all sides. 

Legal problem is held to arise, however, 
even when harmonious and nonconflicting 
Federal laws and State laws exist in the same 
field. Though the Federal and the State 
laws be mutually complimentary and serve 
@ common end or purpose the question 
nevertheless, says the Supreme Court, is 
whether the State law must depart from the 
field, leaving the Federal law alone and ex- 
clusive. 

Upon such question it would seem that 
the primary inquiry is: What was the in- 
tent of Congress? For if Congress in fact 
did not intend to take over the field exclu- 
sively nor to eliminate the operation of har- 
monious State law in that field, there would 
seem to be no ground upon which the Su- 
preme Court could take-it upon itself to say 
that the State laws must nevertheless get 
out of that field. Ever and again the Su- 
preme Court avows that it has no authority 
to shape policy on such matters but that 
it seeks only to discern the intent of what 
Congress has enacted. 

This being so, it would further seem that 
@ congressional intent to rid a field of State 
law, which is entirely harmonious and non- 
conflicting, should aot lightly be presumed. 
Since Congress can so readily make clear 
such an intent, should not the presumption 
or implication be against such an intent in 
the absence of its being expressed? Just as 
in construing, for example, a contract of in- 
surance, the interpretation in case of am- 
biguity is against the draftsman who had 
the power and the opportunity to express, if 
he desired, a contrary intent. 

The justification generally presented by 
the Supreme Court for holding in a given 
case that State law has been preempted, 
though Congress has in that case expressed 
no clear intent to preempt, is that the sub- 
ject matter is such that it ought to be uni- 
formly dealt with over the whole Nation and 
that varying State actions in different States 
would be undesirable. But is this not a con- 
sideration for Congress? Is this not a deci- 
sion of policy which the Supreme Court else- 
where emphatically declares not to be within 
its province? 

Nevertheless, the Supreme Court moves at 
accelerating pace and with widening sweep 
to rule that where the Federal law is any- 
where present in a field, the enforcement of 
State law in that field is preempted—no 
matter that the Federal and State laws do 
not conflict and no matter that Congress 
has expressed no intent to preempt. 

Now it must be noted that this doctrine 
is not by any means a new conception with 
the Supreme Court. It has a long history. 
Discussion of various aspects of this theorem 
may be seen as far back as the landmark 
case of Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1, 6 L. 
Ed. 23 and it has been applied in a number 
of fields through the years, for example, in 
the field of railway safety appliance regula- 
tion, Southern Railway Co. v. Indiana, 236 
U.S. 439; in matters of extradition, Innes v. 
Tobin, 240 U.S. 127; in cases of alien regis- 
tration, Hines v. Davidowitz, 312 U.S. 52; in 
pure food and drug regulations, Cloverleaf 
Company v. Patterson, 315 U.S. 148; and 
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scribed as anything other than intricate, in- 
consistent and confusing. 

Justice Frankfurter stated this more 
euphemistically when he observed in the 
recent case of Teamsters Union v. Vogt, 354 
U.S. 284 that “examination of these adjudi- 
cations” discloses “an evolving, not a static, 
course of decision.” An equally apt phrase 
might have been “revolving” instead of 
“evolving.” 

On this subject of the Supreme Court’s 
invalidating State action, on the one hand, 
and permitting State action, on the other 
hand, we might outline and tabulate some 
of the principal decisions as follows—com- 
mencing about 1940 and taking them in 
chronological sequence: 

U.S. Supreme Court decisions invalidating 
and striking down State action in the labor 
field: Thornhili v. Alabama, 310 U.S. 88; 
AFL v. Swing, 312 U.S. 321; Teamsters Union 
v. Garner, 346 U.S. 485; Weber v. Anheuser- 
Busch, 348 US. 468; Guss v. Utah Labor 
Relations Board, 353 U.S. 1; Meat Cutters 
Union v. Fairlawn, 353 U.S. 20; San Diego v. 
Garmon, 353 U.S. 26; Electrical Workers 
Union v. Farnsworth, 353 U.S. 969. 

U.S. Supreme Court decisions permitting 
or affirming State action in the labor field: 
Drivers Union v. Meadowmoor, 312 U.S. 287; 
Carpenters Union v. Ritter’s Cafe, 315 US. 
722; Bakery Drivers Union v. Wohl, 315 US. 
769; Algoma Plywood Company v. Wisconsin 
Employment Relations Board, 336 U.S. 301; 
Giboney v. Empire Storage Company, 336 U.S. 
490; Hughes v. California, 339 U.S. 460; Team- 
sters Union v. Hanke, 339 U.S. 470; Building 
Service Employees v. Gazzam, 339 U.S. 532; 
Plumbers Union v. Graham, 345 UksS. 192; 
Construction Workers Union v. Laburnum, 
347 U.S. 656; Teamsters Union v. Vogt, 354 
US. 284. 

Now by way of studying Federal preemp- 
tion and its operation a little more in de- 
tail let us consider this doctrine in relation 
to the so-called State right-to-work laws. 
In the Supreme Court adjudications regard- 
ing these State right-to-work laws-and the 
application of Federal preemption to them, 
we find graphic example of a basic trend in 
the evolution or devolution, according to 
your viewpoint—in the Government of our 
country. 

The right-to-work laws exist in almost 40 
percent of the States, North Carolina being 
one of the States which have such a law. 
North Carolina’s statue is typical. It pro- 
vides that neither membership or nonmem- 
bership in a labor union can be made a com- 
pulsory condition of employment within the 
bounds of this State. The validity of this 
law has been expressly upheld, both by the 
North Carolina Supreme Court and by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The statute has two fundamental purposes 
and justifications: (1) To assure freedom of 
choice to the individual in the matter of 
joining or not joining a labor union, (2) 
to prevert labor unions from acquiring 
monopoly control over employment in the 
State. 

Now all of the State right-to-work laws 
have been expressly overridden by Federal 
statute in the field of railway and airplane 
transportation. In 1951 by amendment to 
the Railway Labor Act, Congress specifically 
enacted that employees could be required to 
join and pay dues to labor unions in order 
to work in these industries—and that any 
State statutes providing otherwise should be, 
to such extent, invalid. In Hanson y, Rail- 
way Unions, 351 U.S. 225, the U.S. Supreme 
Court held this Federal enactment to be 
valid and effective for purposes of overriding 
the contrary State statutes. 

There is, however, no Federal statute ex- 

y overriding State right-to-work laws 

any other industrial areas except that of 
railway and airplane transportation. But the 
labor unions point to the fact that there is 
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Federal statute, namely, the National Labor 
Relations Act which deals with the subject 
of coercing employees. Upon this they raised 
the argument that State courts should be 
barred, that is, preempted from issuing in- 
junctions to enforce State right-to-work 
laws whenever there is alternative recourse 
of a Federal nature, that is, before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

Since the U.S. Supreme Court has held 
ever since the middle thirties that whatever 
affects interstate commerce is within the 
“commerce” power of Congress and since the 
Supreme Court has also ruled for the last 
25 years that practically everything affects 
interstate commerce, it follows that in vir- 
tually any and every situation there is, 
theoretically, access to the National Labor 
Relations Board. Therefore, under this argu- 
ment, State court issuance of injunctions to 
enforce State right-to-work laws would be 
preempted or barred in practically all cases. 

In the group of cases commencing with 
Teamsters Union v. Garner, 346 US, 485, 
about 5 years ago, and culminating, last 
year, in the case of Electrical Workers Union 
v. Farnsworth, 353 US. 969, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court accepted this argument and 
made the ruling that where there can be re- 
course to the National Labor Relations 
Board, there can be no injunetive enforce- 
ment of State right-to-work laws. And this 
year our North Carolina Supreme Court 
bowed to this ruling in the case of Douglas 
Aircraft Co. v. Construction Union, 247 N.C. 
620. 

I would like to present for your considera- 
tion a few thoughts which occur to me with 
respect to this ruling of the US, Supreme 
Court. In the first place, I submit that 
since there is in the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act no expression by Congress of any 
intent to override State law, as there is for 
example in the amended Railway Labor Act, 
and since the central purpose and theory of 
the National Labor Relations Act and of 
State right-to-work laws is the same— 
namely, to assure to the employee freedom 
of choice in the matter of belonging or not 
belonging to a labor union—that these 
things being true, there should be no pre- 
sumption that Congress intended to preempt 
the States’ enforcement of their own right- 
to-work laws. 

Another aspect of the matter is this. In 
other U.S. Supreme Court decisions, for ex- 
ample, the Laburnum case, it is made clear 
that although State court injunctive en- 
forcement of right-to-work laws is pre- 
empted, still such laws may be invoked by 
way of damage suits and criminal indict- 
ments. These, to be sure, are often too lag- 
gard to be of any practical value. It seems 
ironical that. in cases of labor controversy 
the U.S. Supreme Court should preempt the 
State courts of their effective process and 
leave to them their ineffective process. 

The Supreme Court says that it must de- 
clare such preemption, for otherwise there 
might be too much variation in the remedies 
fashioned by State court decrees as com- 
by the Na- 





it plainly did, for example, in amending the 
Railway Labor 
Here is another inconsistency—the Su- 
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State court can issue no injunction to pro- 
tect them. In the situation of danger to 
safety the traditional power of the State is 
involved, says the Supreme Court. Yet the 
policy and law of the State are just as truly 
set forth in a right-to-work statute. Is State 
sovereignty any the less present in a posi- 
tively enacted statute than in the police 
power? And is liberty any the less to be 
protected than safety—whether the citizen 
invokes a statute of the State or the general 
police power of the State? 

Here is a further irony—in the days of yel- 
low-dog contracts, that is, the agreement 
which made it a condition of employment 
that an employee should not join a labor 
union, the States enacted statutes against 
such contracts, and the U.S. Supreme Court 
struck down such statutes. Now in the day 
of the yellow-dog in reverse, by which it is 
made a condition of employment that an 
employee must join a labor union, the States 
enacted statutes against such contracts, and 
the U.S. Supreme Court, having swung full 
circle, now emasculate these statutes and 
prevents their effective enforcement. In each 
instance it has been the States which have 
sought to insure freedom of choice for the 
individual. In each instance it has been the 
US. Supreme Court which has blocked this 
road to freedom. 

Nor have we yet recounted all the incon- 
gruities of this matter. The theory of the 
preemption doctrine, as we have seen, is that 
the State courts may not issue injunctions 
because there is access to the Labor Board. 
But the Labor Board has the discretion to 
set its own jurisdictional standards and it 
may choose not to accept jurisdiction over a 
given case, Even so, says the U.S. Supreme 
Court in Guss v. Utah State Labor Board (353 
US. 1), the State court is still barred from 
issuing injunctions. At this point the liti- 
gant finds himself in a legal vacuum—with 
no injunttive protection whatever available 
to him in any direction whatever—no matter 
what the crying needs or complete merits of 
his case may be. This is preemption with a 
vengeance—indeed, it would seem, to the 
point of judicial stultification. 

We come now to the final and perhaps 
most amazing aspect of this subject. I have 
called your attention to the fact that in the 
National Labor Relations Act there is no ex- 
pression of intent to preempt State right-to- 
work laws as there is, for example, in the 
amended Railway Labor Act. I have tried to 
show why the situation is, therefore, not one 
calling for a presumption of preemption— 
but rather the opposite. I now show you this 
crowning + of the matter. The Na- 
tional. Labor Relations Act, as amended, ac- 
tually contains a provision, its section 14(b), 
affirmatively specifying and stipulating that 
State right-to-work laws shall not be over- 
ridden. But the U.S. Supreme Court does 
not note or mention this section 14(b). 
Thus, it is finally to be seen that not only is 
the case one in which an inference of pre- 


declared that it intends no preemption—that 
preemption is forbidden. Yet, nevertheless, 
the Supreme Court preempts 
This whole matter, I submit, presents a 
conspicuous and revealing example of an 
ominous trend in this country ee 
widening and accelerating trend toward the 
of Federal authority and the 
The chief archi- 
tect of this process is, and for the, past 20 
has been, the U.S. Supreme Court. For 


_ years 
it is the U.S. Supreme Court which expounds 
the Constitution. 


The men who wrote that Constitution had 
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expressly given to it and that all other power 
should remain and abide in the respective 
States and their citizens. 

Whether that solemn covenant Is being 
violated—whether that Constitution is being 
miscontrued—is for each man to form his 
own opinion. For my part, I am deeply of 
the conviction that the trend toward the ex- 
pansion of Federal power is inflicting vital 
harm upon the destiny of this Nation. 








The Recent U.S.A.-U.S.S5.R. Dual Track 
and Field Meet at Philadelphia, Pa., 
Sponsored by the Philadelphia Inquirer 
Charities, Inc., in Cooperation With the 
Amateur Athletic Union of the United 
States Is a Splendid Example of the 
Unceasing Efforts Being Made To Pro- 
mote International Good Will Through 
Athletic Events 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr, VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
U.S.A.-U.S.8.R. track and field meet held 
at Philadelphia on July 18 and July 19, 
1959, and sponsored by the Phila-~ 
delphia Inquirer Charities, Inc., in co- 
operation with the Amateur Athletic 
Union of the United States is another 
fine example of the AAU’s people-to- 
people program in action. 

For more than 40 years the Amateur 
Athletic Union of the United States, 
which is the national governing body of 
19 sports in the United States, in carry- 
ing out its people-to-people program has 
sent many thousands of track athletes, 
swimmers, boxers, wrestlers, weight- 
lifters, basketball, and other teams to 
all parts of the world. At the same time 
the AAU has brought hundreds of foreign 
athletes to the United States for athletic 
contests such as the U.S.A.-U.S.S.R. 
track and field meet last week in Phila- 
delphia. 

It is of interest to state that in the 
program to encourage internationa] re- 
lations and promote peace and good will 
among the nations of the world, the 
AAU in 1958 sent more than 300 athletes 
to over 30 different countries, several of 
which. are behind the Iron Curtain. 

At the recent U.S.A.-US.S.R. track 
meet in Philadelphia President Eisen~ 
hower in a message extending his warm 
greetings sounded the keynote of the in- 
ternational contest between United 
States and Russian athletes. The mes- 
sage which was printed in the official 
souvenir program is as follows: 

Last summer I followed with interest the 
competition between the track and field 
teams of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and of the United States at Lenin 
Stadium in Moscow. As these teams meet 
for their return match at Pranklin Field in 
Philadelphia this July, it is a pleasure to send 
greetings to each contestant. 

A common interest in the field of sports 
helps form a bond of understanding among 
athletes throughout the world. Mestings of of 
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this sort provide an opportunity for strength- 
ening that bond through travel, observation 
and the hospitality of host nations. As this 
understanding among individual citizens is 
increased, we can assume that 
better international relations will also result. 

I am delighted to add my best wishes for a 
fine meet and for the success of every effort 
to promote the ideals of good sportsmanship 
and good will. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) DwicurT D. E1isENHOWER. 


Following the recent U.S.A.-U.S.58.R. 
track meet, in Philadephia, Dmitri Post- 
nikov, director of the Russian team ex- 
pressed the Russians’ sentiments when 
he said: 

We believe this track meet and other cul- 
tural and sports exchanges between our two 
nations contribute to friendship and under- 
standing. We hope such exchanges will con- 
tinue. 


Philadelphia, the host city for the in- 
ternational event, fully lived up to its 
traditional role as the “City of Brotherly 
Love” by sparing no pains in providing a 
hospitable and friendly atmosphere. 

The Amateur Athletic Union and the 
Philadelphia Inquirer Charities, Inc., re- 
sponsible for the 2-day track and field 
meet added to their laurels as a result of 
the successful and enjoyable programs 
which attracted thousands of athletic- 
minded enthusiasts from all over the 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege to 
be in attendance at the two-nation com- 
petition in Philadelphia at which time 
some of the world’s outstanding athletes 
gave convincing evidence of their abil- 
ity and skill. The event was heralded 
as @ warmup for the 1960 Olympic games 
to be held next summer in Italy and 
judging from the performance of in- 
dividual stars at Philadelphia, interest 
in next year’s Olympics is certain to 
increase as a result of the highly enjoy- 
able Quaker City program. 

Mr. Walter H. Annenberg, editor and 
publisher of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
who plays an important role in the suc- 
cessful operation of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer Charities, Inc., deserves a large 
share of the credit for the fine-contribu- 
tion the 2-day program made in pro- 
moting international friendship through 
better understanding among the peo- 
ples of all nations and especially the 
United States and Russia. Mr. Annen- 
ber, who for years has been a stanch 
supporter of all forms of athletics, has 
@ special fondness for track and field 
meets with the result that he never 
misses an opportunity to witness such 
events regardless of time or distance. 

From the vantage point he enjoys as 
editor and publisher and as the moving 
spirit in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
Charities, Inc., Mr. Annenberg saluted 
his home city of Philadelphia for its 
traditional hospitality in the following 
article titled “Thank You, Philadel-' 
phia,” which appeared in the July 21, 
1959, issue of the Philadelphia Inquirer: 

THANK You, PHILADELPHIA 

As host city for the United States-Russian — 
track and field meet by the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union of the United States and 
the Philadelphia Inquirer Charities, Inc., 
Philadelphia has displayed again its tradi- 
tional warm hospitality. 
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The thousands who crowded Franklin Field 
on Saturday and Sunday naturally had the 
Americans as theirsentimental favorites, but 
they cheered individual performances on 
their merit. They were rewarded by close and 
thrilling contests; not even a heavy down- 
pour of rain could keep most of them from 
staying on while a great athlete, the Russian 
team captain, Vasily Kuznetsov, sought 
valiantly against handicaps to break his own 
decathlon record. 

Sports events like this can be most helpful 
in promoting better understanding between 
peoples, and out of better understanding can 
come improved international relations, and 
mutual trust in place of tensions. 

The friendliness shown the visiting Rus- 
sians in Philadelphia, the sportsmanship 
demonstrated by spectators as well as par- 
ticipants at the meet, will surely not be lost 
upon these young men and women. The 
dividends in goodwill can be very great. 

To Philadelphia for its generous hospital- 
ity, I wish to extend my personal thanks. 
To all those who made our vsiitors’ stay here 
pleasant and agreeable, including particularly 
Officials of the AAU and the University of 
Pennsylvania; the management and staffs of 
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the Warwick, Sheraton, and Barclay Hotels; 
and my associates in Triangle Publications, 
Inc.: “Thank you.” 
WALTER H. ANNENBERG, 
Editor and Publisher, the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


Mr. Speaker, the following interesting 
article, titled “U.S. Youths Pays Off,” also 
appeared in the July 21, 1959, issue of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer and reveals the 
ages of the winners in the men’s running 
and field events at the Philadelphia track 
meet. It discloses that American win- 
ners had an average age of 23.6 years 
while the Russian winners averaged 26.3 
years. The article follows: 

US. Youtu Pays Orr 

Youth paid off for the American men’s 
track and field team in its 127-108 victory 
over the Soviet Union at Franklin Field. 
America’s 11 individual winners (including 
sprinter Ray Norton who scored a double) 
had an average age of 23.6. The Russian 
winners averaged 26.3. 

The full Hst of men’s winners in running 
and field events: 








Event Winner Age Performance 

A nstisibleti es Sis Sie Siti ined i Ray Norton (United States). ............-.52.---22s------ 21 0:10. 3 
thin db tits lnumitiamnnittonan Ray Norton (United States). .............-...--...------- 21 0:20. 7 
nati iceididllis iciebieslatintsnns seul Ed Southern (United States) _.........22.-.-- ec enen wn nnee 21 0:46. 2 
a ileal! Metin Settee mae Tom Murphy (United States) --...................--s2.-- 24 1:48. 5 
Be eiias eaidienneicnaceareisce Dyrol Burleson (United States)..............-.---.-.-.--- 19 3:49. 4 
Ba ibaneeoincecibciines Z eeeneeeen * (0 B.S.) oi. cchwactants centbacamscnkinain 26 8:51. 6 
Steeplechase 

I i tacit ltd Dieetvnwak CU EB .R.) -.cmccccsciskavécutsdatsthawimnade 24 14:17.8 

atin Hing alas asdeninris A. Desyatchikov (U.8.8.R.). ..2 2 ccenccoccsccmnscccctoce 24 31:40. 6 
 . ” SS Sa Hayes Jones (United States) .............-.-..- enone eens 20 0:13. 6 
400 hurdles..................- Josh Culbreath (United States)...................-....-.. 2% 0:50, 5 
eee Don Bragg (United States).......2.2.2...-..2 2-2 24 15-23% 
High Oe i cae pate m, Bhaviekidze (U.8.6. R.) sn swccciadosspctccudtcomincased 27 26-9 
Broad jump-.---............. Ciree meee (United States) oso csc widen cnncksiacactansiial 2 26-7 
Hop, step, jump-._.......... ic ED CL L0-WEE Sod hice hiin etouiy dasiipiedbioetaeminind 28 52-4 
Pe Parry O’Brien ! (United States)_.....-.-.........-..--.-.- 27 363-214 
en AS Gorter (United States). 2. citscannkcewwasdceets 22 188-9 
ee ee Al Cantello (United States). ...s.........-.....-...---...- 28 262-5 
NN Se wate seoeeko (CU .B.B. BR.) ... onc Jcctesnndebecdueuseunsan 28 219-0 
Decathlon... .4.-...<.5-...-- Vasily Kuznetsov (U.8.8.R.)_...................-.-...-.- 27 | 8,350 points. 





1 Won last year in Moscow. 
2 Decided on number of misses. 
* Broke world record. 


New White Fleet Is Sound Idea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENVER D. HARGIS 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. HARGIS. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
favorably impressed by Comdr. Frank 
Manson’s proposal for a new White Fleet, 
as outlined in the July 27 issue of Life 
magazine, and I am happy to endorse 
and support such a potentially worth- 
while venture. Life’s graphic and dra- 





needy peoples of the world. - I am in full 
agreement with the quoted comment of 
my Oklahoma colleague, Congressman 
Ep Epmonpson, that this “makes a lot 
more sense than some parts of our for- 
eign aid program.” 

I intend to do my full share in help- 
ing to make the new White Fleet a 
reality. 





Executive Privilege: A Convenient Device 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
frequent resort of the executive branch 
to the theory of “executive privilege” in 
denying public information to the pub- 
lic—and to the Congress as the repre- 
sentatives of the public—should be a 
matter of genuine concern to all citizens. 

It is recognized, of course, that, in this 
period of extreme world tension, certain 
matters bearing on national security 
should not be discussed openly in detail. 
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On the other hand, bureaucrats should 
not be permitted the easy refuge of “‘ex- 
ecutive privilege” to avoid the annoy- 
ance or embarrassment of public disclo- 


_ sure of their activities: 


In this connection, and under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix, I 
include an editorial appearing in the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch of July 
20, 1959: 

Somebody is going to have to explain to 
President Eisenhower that the “executive 
privilege” dogma, which originated during 
his first term some 5 years ago is being 
perverted into. a device for “covering up” 
and denying the public the facts concerning 
the government. 
~The President showed indignation when 
questioned at his latest press conference as 
to whether “imprudence, mismanagement 
and fraud” might not be concealed through 
the use of “executive privilege.” Yet the fact 
remains that there are real perils here, as ex- 
emplified in the recent concealment by the 
International Cooperation Administration, 
through this same device, of corrupation, 
profiteering and mismanagement in Laos. 

Mr. Eisenhower would never knowingly 
condone: dishonesty in his administration, 
but the fact remains that “coverups” are 
made relatively easy through the use of “ex- 
ecutive privilege.” 

Under it, a Federal official can withhold 
information concerning practically any of 
his official acts, whether or not they have 
any relation to national security. He can 
not only withhold such information, from 
the public and the press, but also from Con- 
gress and the General Accounting Office. . 

As an example of how dangerous this is, 
it has been pointed out that if “executive 
privilege” had been dreamed up at the time 
of the Teapot Dome scandal of the 1920’s, 
the late Senator Thomas J. Walsh who un- 
covered that sordid deal would have been 
practically helpless in getting the facts. 


So it would be advisable for Mr. Eisen- 
hower to look into this “executive privilege” 
thing much more carefully than he has done 
so far. He will find that it carries within 
itself the seeds of scandal, and offers need- 
less temptation to department heads. 


It shouid be abolished. 





Chairman Paul Butler’s Criticism of Con- 
gressional Leadership and Attacks on 
Southern Democrats Is Resented 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago, on July 16, to be exact, our 
esteemed colleague from Tennessee, the 
Honorable Ciirrorp Davis, wrote a letter 
to the chairman of the Democratic Na- 





ciate myself with Mr. Davis in serving 
notice on the Democratic chairman that 
his criticisms of the leadership in the 
Congress and his unjustified attacks on 
southern Democrats, is resented to the 
fullest extent. 

Mr. Speaker, with the consent of my 
distinguished colleague, Mr. Davis, I in- 
clude in my remarks his letter referred 

JuLy 16, 1959. 
Hon. Pau. M. BuTLer, 
Chairman, Democratic National Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Pau: I have been shocked at 
your continued attacks on those of us in the 
Democratic Party who live in the South. 
Over all of these years you know full well 
what southern Democrats have meant to the 


y. 

You have gone a long way in reflecting on 
Speaker Sam RaysurRN and Senator LyNDON 
JoHNSON. You have never heard Speaker 
RaysBuRN publicly criticize you, but on the 
contrary you know how he has been your 
friend in the past. _ 

I work hard at this job and believe I am a 
sincere Democrat. You know that my wife, 
Carrie Davis, has given much time assisting 
Katie Louchhein. 

In the last campaign I asked Carrie to re- 
main in Washington, which she did. Dur- 
ing all that time I was doing everything I 
could in my own State and in my part of the 
country. 

With your repeated attacks on the South, 
I must state with all frankness that my 
wife will no longer be interested in spending 
her time, talent, and money helping you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
i Ciirrorp Davis. 





Labor’s Seaipert of Our Position in 
Regard to the Berlin Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to call the attention of this 
body to the following text of a letter 
with enclosures which I recently received 
from Mr. Jay Lovestone, Department of 
International Affairs of the AFL-CIO. 
I know this strong reaffirmation of 
American labor’s support of our position 
in regard to the Berlin crisis will be of 
interest to all Members of this body: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION 
oF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., July 17, 1959. 
Hon. ALviIn M. BENTLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN BENTLEY: Thank you 
much for your letter of July 14. I re- 
ceived tt with much appreciation, especially 
the tearsheet of the ConGressIONAL REcorD 
which contained a reprint from the AFL-CIO 





Free Trade Union News. 


Because of your interest in American labor, 
I am enclosing for your information a letter 
written on July 14 by Mr. George myer 
president of the American Federation of La- 
bor and Congress of Industrial Organiza~- 
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tions, to U.S. President Dwight D. Eisen-~ 
hower, and President Eisenhower's reply to 
the same. ; 

In his letter, Mr. Meany refutes the glaring 
distortion,-concerning the position of Ameri- 
can labor and its support of the American 
Government's policy in regard to the Berlin 
crisis, which Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
presented to Averell Harriman during the 
latter’s recent trip to Russia. 

I am sure that both letters will prove 
worthy of your attention. 

With kind regards, I remain. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jay LOVESTONE, 
Department of International Affairs. 





AFL-CIO President George Meany today 
released the text of the following letter to 
President. Eisenhower, dated July 14: 

“Dear Mr. Prestipent: According to press 
reports, Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
has told Mr. Averell Harriman that, though 
the leaders of both parties supported your 
position in regard to the Berlin crisis, the 
American workers did not. 

“In view of the reconvening of the For- 
eign Ministers’ Conference at Geneva, I deem 
it necessary, Mr. President to write you re- 
garding the above. 

“Mr. Khrushchev’s statement is a deliber- 
ate misrepresentation of the facts rather 
than a mere misconception concerning the 
United States. Khrushchev knows very well 
that several months ago, American labor 
publicly pledged its support of every effort 
by our country and its NATO allies to save 
the freedom of West Berlin. On February 20, 
1959, the AFL-CIO Executive Council con- 
sidered the Berlin crisis and unanimously 
adopted a statement declaring in part: 

“The Executive Council welcomes the 
fact that the United States, Britain, France, 
the German Federal Republic, and the other 
NATO powers have rejected unequivocally 
the Soviet ultimatum that the Allied Forces 
get out of Berlin. * * * Neither the freedom 
of West Berlin, nor the freedom of the 50 mil- 
lion people of West Germany, can be ob- 
jects of international bargaining. In the in- 
terest of their own security and self-preserva- 
tion, the democracies cannot accept any re- 
unification of Germany which is not reunifi- 
cation in freedom, through U.N.-supervised 
free elections.’ 

“In line with this assessment, the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council presented a 6-point 
program and called for ‘the strongest West- 
ern unity and preparedness for any eventual- 
ity * * *’ to ‘preserve world peace, save 
Berlin’s freedom, and hasten the day when 
the German people will be united in free- 
dom.’ 

“Arrogance rather than ignorance also ex- 
plains the Soviet dictator's telling Mr. Harri- 
man that the American working class had no 
voice in the political affairs of the United 
States. Only last November, the Soviet press 
recognized the important part played by 
American labor in the last U.S. congressional 
elections. Khrushchev knows that through 
its independent political activities Amer- 
ican labor has become increasingly influen- 
tial in the political life of our Nation—not 
only in regard to social and economic legis- 
lation but also in respect -to foreign policy. 
Surely, Khrushchev has not forgotten that 
it was American labor which prompted the 
United Nations—ILO condemnation of forced 
labor behind the Iron Curtain. Nor has he 
yet forgotten the vital role played by Amer- 
ican labor in the U.N. condemnation of the 
savage Soviet aggression against the Hun- 
garian people. 

“When Khrushchev speaks of the Ameri- 
can working class he thinks of the Commu- 
nist Party in the United States. Despite ite 
enjoying all the privileges and rights of de- 
mocracy, the Communist Party in the 
United States has been declining and is of no 
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serious consequence in the American labor 
movement or political life of the Nation. 
When Khrushchev made the above false as- 
sertions, he undoubtedly had in mind the 
insignificant Communist organization in the 
United States and not the American work- 
ing people. 

“Purthermore, no American citizen or or- 
ganization has authorized or requested Mr. 
Khrushchev to speak in behalf of labor or 
any other section of the American people. 
In fact, we are completely convinced that 
free elections in the USS.R. would show 
that Mr. Khrushchev does not speak even 
for the workers of his own country. 

“Mr. President, it is not so much ignorance 
or misconception of our democratic way of 
life and its free institutions which prompts 
the Kremlin to wage the cold war against us 
and to threaten humanity with an atomie 
conflagration. Khrushchev and his Commu- 
nist regime fear and hate democracy, because 
they know and understand it is to be the ob- 
stacle to their drive for conquering the world 
and remolding it on the Soviet pattern. 

“In this critical situation confronting our 
country and all mankind, I assure you, Mr. 
President, that American labor is solidly with 
you in seeking to rally our own and all other 
liberty-loving nations for joint all-out efforts 
to preserve the freedom of the people of West 
Berlin, to promote the reunification of Ger- 
many in freedom, and just and lasting world 
peace. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“GEORGE MEANY.” 


Following is the text of a letter received to- 
day by AFL-CIO President George Meany 
from President Eisenhower; 

THE WuirTe House, 
Washington, July 15, 1959. 

Mr. GeorcEe MEANY, 

President, American Federation of Labor and 
Congress. of Industrial Organizations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Meany: Thank you very much for 
your letter of yesterday. For a long time I 
have been keenly aware and appreciative of 
the firm stand taken by the AFL-CIO in sup- 
port of the Government’s refusal to abandon 
either the free people of West Berlin or our 
rights and responsibilities respecting that 
city. 

Your present letter should convince every- 
one, including the Soviets, that in the United 
States labor is free, and because it is free, it 
is part of the decision-making process in 
our country. When free citizens form their 
conclusions and convictions on matters that 
affect America’s international position, they 
cannot be divided on the basis of vocation, 
creed, or partisan politics. The efforts of any 
outsider to divide America are bound to fail 
when the basic beliefs and the vital interests 
of this Nation are at stake. 

I am grateful for your letter, because even 
though I have had no doubt in my own heart 
or mind of AFL-CIO solidarity in this matter, 
I salute your entire membership for reaffirm- 
ing this solidarity before the entire world. 

With warm regard. 

Sincerely, 
DwiGHT EISENHOWER. 


Mrs. Alice W. 1. Williams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23,1959 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
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éditorial from the Paterson Evening 
News, Paterson, N.J., on the recent pass- 
ing of Mrs. Alice W. I. Williams: 

Mrs. Atice W. I. WrtLiaMs 

The grandeur that was traditional of the 
America of our forebears and of the Pater- 
son of the pioneer days of strength and sta- 
bility was an innate characteristic of Mrs. 
Alice Winslow Ingham Williams, who passed 
away last night in her 90th year. 

A native of New Jersey whose family was 
part of early America, Mrs. Williams was a 
gracious and charming lady whose life was 
steeped in Americana and who throughout 
the years, held unwaveringly to a strict code 


-of refinement, gentility, and courtliness. 


To her sons she strove always to communi- 
cate the same high idealism which she and 
her late distinguished husband, Robert Wil- 
liams, had followed in their social and busi- 
ness activities. 

For many years, Mrs. Williams had con- 
tinued to participate actively in the policy- 
making of the Call, which her late husband 
had stewarded, but in recent years, because 
of waning health, her interest had naturally 
diminished while her principal divertisse- 
ments revolved around her grandchildren. 
A severe blow to her had been the passing 
of her two sons, Robert, who had been pub- 
lisher, and Henry, former State senator, who 
had been editor of the newspaper. 

Mrs; Williams traced her family lineage 
back to early Revolutionary days and in the 
true tradition of the 18th century, she was 
a member of the New Jersey Society of 
Colonial Dames of America, and the woman’s 
branch of the New Jersey Historical Society 
among others. 

A grand lady of Paterson has been called 
to her last reward after a life rich in fulfill- 
ment of her own family traditions of sturdy 
uprightness and rectitude. Her passing 
marks a sad closing to a rich chapter in the 
history of the Paterson of Alexander Hamil- 
ton and those who followed in his pioneer- 
ing path. 


Trinity River Power Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, the editorial 
page of the July 21 issue of the Wash- 
ington Daily News, under the title “$12,- 
540,700,139,” includes these words: 

That’s the amount of dollars—$12,540,700,- 
139—that the Federal Treasury went into 
the hole in the fiscal year that ended last 
June 30. That's the Federal Treasury deficit 
for fiscal year 1959, just announced. That's 
the excess of money the Government spent 
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establishing power rates—and, in fact, could 
give it away if it chose to do so. Obviously, 
however, there is no such thing as some- 
thing for nothing so somebody must pick up 
the tab—in all cases it is the taxpayer. 


The Bulletin editorial continues— 

This power has a certain market at its 
source, and maximum profit can result only 
when this power is sold at market value. 
In this Trinity River project, the Govern- 
ment proposes to sell this power to prefer- 
ence customers at less than market -value. 
A preference customer means those few cities 
in northern California which own their own 
power systems, and constitute about 5 per- 
cent of the population. Perhaps you can 
think of a good reason why the other 95 
percent of us should pay our own electric 
bills, and then also pay a little more in 
taxes so these few cities can enjoy lower 
rates. We can’t think of any sound reason. 


The joint development proposal pro- 
viding for construction of the Trinity 
River power facilities by the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co., with its own money, will 
be considered Friday by the House In- 
terior Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

The Manteca Bulletin then explains 
the company’s offer, as follows: 

The Pacific Gas & Electric proposes to 
build this powerhouse, thus saving Uncle Sam 
some $56 million capital outlay immediately. 
The Pacific Gas & Electric will also pay the 
Federal Government some $165 million in 
extra revenue for use of the falling water 
over the 50-year life of the project. In addi- 
tion, during the 50-year period, the Pacific 
Gas & Electric will pay the Federal Govern- 
ment $83 million in taxes, and $62 million 
more to State and local governments. This 
totals up to $310 million in revenue to gov- 
ernment at various levels. * * * The only 
question here is which method will be of the 
greatest benefit to the greatest number? 
We think the partnership plan is the an- 
swer. 


The same sentiments are voiced by 
the North Sacramento Journal: 

Partnership is a good deal for the Gov- 
ernment, good for the individual citizen and 
good for the power and water users. It is 
the logical and businesslike way of getting 
a big job done. ‘ - 


The Caruthers (Calif.) Gazette, near 
Fresno, states— 

We are convinced that the public interest 
best will be served if the committee gives its 
endorsement to Secretary Seaton’s recom- 
mendations and them on their way to 
approval by the whole Congress. 


From the Colfax (Calif.) Record: 
The partners in this case would be the 


of Electrical Workers (CIO-AFL), as well as 
by a long list of other groups. 

The Dixon (Calif.) Tribune adds: 

As taxpayers feeling the pinch of Govern- 

ment spending, we can only give our blessing 

the proposal of letting a private concern 

and give us downtrodden 

come respite from the left 


We believe that the development and dis- 
tribution of electricity— 


States the Humboldt Times, of Eureka, 
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is the job of private industry. We feel it 
can, does, and will do the job better and 
cheaper than Federal agencies which all of 
us, already burdened with heavy taxes, will 
have to dig still deeper in our frayed pockets 
to pay for. Wesubmit that the Trinity proj- 
ect, which Congress has decided to be a pro- 
gram urgently needed to promote the gen- 
eral welfare of our people, should also be the 
handiwork of cooperation and teamwork— 
for therein; we feel, lies the real meaning of 
democracy. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that these ex- 
cerpts are representative of the many 
newspapers which have supported joint 
development of the Trinity River power 
facilities. Over 230 organizations of wa- 
ter useres, irrigators, labor, business, and 


taxpayers groups have also endorsed the 


partnership proposal, whereby the util- 
ity would put up the money, construct 
and operate the generators. The hear- 
ing tomorrow, on whether the company’s 
offer to save the Government $60 million 
in building costs while adding some $230 
million to the Federal Treasury in water 
payments and taxes, will be of major 
importance in trimming the public works 
appropriatons bills of the next 3 years. 





For a Regional Market in Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN V. CARTER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
20, 1959, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorD, I included an item 
entitled “How We Stand From Tiajuana 
to Tierra Del Fuego.” This item included 
an editorial by William S. White and 
pointed up the ever-increasing complexi- 
ties of inter-American relationships. 

I submit as self-evident the fact that 
there can be no lasting political solu- 
tion in Latin America until her economic 
ills are remedied. In this connection, 
I found that the following article from 
the latest edition of Foreign Affairs en- 
titled “For a Regional Market in Latin 
America” makes a very’ constructive 
analysis of this problem. I might add 





that its author, Dr. Galo Plaza, is pre- 


eminently qualified for comment in this 
particular field. I have sent a reprint 
of this article, which I sincerely believe 
contains the first step in any real solu- 
tion to the Latin American problem, 
to the leadership of both Houses and to 
each member of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee and the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. I urge the re- 
mainder of my colleagues to read the 
article that appears here in the Recorp. 

The increasing frequency of political 
crises and the success of Soviet economic 
and political penetration in Latin Amer- 
ica makes it imperative that Congress 
institute corrective policies in that area. 
To borrow Churchill’s term, this is the 
“soft underbelly” of our hemisphere, 
and Soviet activities there indicate they 
are acutely aware of this vulnerability. 
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Our efforts to stem political unrest and 
Communist expansion in Europe and 
Asia are indeed admirable, but certainly 
what can be more important than tend- 
ing to this same problem right at our 
very back door? I feel the Congress 
should immediately provide the initia- 
tive so that a program such as is pro- 
in Dr. Plaza’s article will be 
brought into existence before our losses 
in Latin America cease to be recover- 
able. The article follows: 
For A REGIONAL MARKET IN LATIN AMERICA 
(By Galo Plaza) 

We are on the threshold of a new era in 
the economic development of Latin America. 
The newly awakened aspirations for a better 
standard of living of a fast-growing popula- 
tion cannot be satisfied by our. inadequate 
economic system, which today is as dated 
as the Model T Ford. In order to make 
more. efficient use of our natural resources 
we must apply technicology to agriculture, 
develop sound industrialization and create a 
common market, without which any program 
for development of agriculture and industry 
would have very limited possibilities. 

* ‘To understand why a common or regional 
market is an essential part of a master 
plan for the acceleration of our economic 
we must look backward for a mo- 
ment. After World War II the economic de- 
velopment of Latin America was progressing 
at a highly satisfactory rate; overall produc- 
tion, income and consumption showed a con- 
stant upward trend. Economic growth dur- 
ing the decade 1945-54 exceeded the U.S. 
performance for the same period. In the 
United States the gross national product In- 
creased about 30 percent, while that of Latin 
America rose 50 percent. Although the pop- 
ulation of Latin America increased by 24 
percent in the same decade (compared to 16 
percent in the United States), nevertheless 
the availability of goods and services grew 
substantially even on a per capita basis. 

We were able to attain this remarkable 
rate of economic development in spite of 
the fact that we are mostly producers and 
exporters of raw materials and foodstuffs. 
There were two principal reasons: first, with 
the war came a tremendous demand for our 
raw materials at prices unheard of in the 
past; and second; we were at last—through 
education, sanitation and better communica- 
tions—-breaking away from retarding factors 
of a social and cultural and geographical na- 
ture that for centuries had kept our econ- 
nomic growth at a painfully slow pace. 

Unhappily, we have not been able to main- 
tain this rate of development beyond the first 
postwar decade. In 1956 the rate of eco- 
nomic growth slowed down and gross-income 
increased no faster than the population; 
since then the trend has been downward. 
The extremely favorable conditions for our 
exports have gradually changed as prices of 
metals, foodstuffs, and other raw materials 
have dropped substantially. But there are 
other factors of significance that will 
retard our rate of development if we are to 


remain chiefly producers and exporters of 


primary commodities. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
present rate of 2.4 percent yearly growth in 
population will continue. A parallel increase 
in gross national will be n 
just to maintain present levels of per capita 
incomes. But treading water will not be 


ditions for a growing class hardly 

vileged masses, 
which are a to the fact that there 
is a better life and they have a right 
to enjoy it, 


The rapid increase in population, plus the 
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upgrading of living standards for a very 
large segment of it, will make greater de- 
mands on an economic system which, even 
with much greater efficiency, would still be 
a low producer of goods and services. I have 
frequently asked myself this disturbing ques- 
tion: How can we improve the lot of all our 
people if there is not enough production to 
go around regardless of how it is distributed? 

Nearly 60 percent of the total population 
in Latin America is dependent on agricul- 
ture, which in most cases is primitive. We 
could increase our production substantially 
by opening up new lands to production and 
by introducing better farming practices. 
Modern technology could bring us greater 
yields per acre, per machine and per man. 
Doubling our production with half the labor 
force would be quite feasible. Greater 
efficiency in agricultural production to serve 
a@ larger population would release an im- 
portant segment of our labor force that 
would have to seek gainful employment else- 
where. The process of industrialization will 
be the only way to absorb this excess man- 
power. The following figures give a vivid 
picture of the problem: In 1955 the popula- 
tion of Latin America was about 175 million 
and it is estimated that this figure will have 
increased by a further 100 million by 1975. 
Of this number, approximately 38 million 
will be added to the labor force. If the 
trends registered in the last 20 years con- 
tinue, we can estimate that only 5 million 
of these will be absorbed by agricultural ac- 
tivities—and fewer still if, as is greatly to 
be desired, technical progress in agriculture 
is expedited. Thus, about 33 million workers 
will have to seek productive employment 
elsewhere. 

Industry in Latin America must therefore 
fulfill-the dynamic function of absorbing 
surplus manpower from primary producing 
activities. The second task of industry is 
to supply all those manufactured articles 
which the underdeveloped countries can- 
not afford to import because exports of pri- 
mary commodities and foodstuffs tend to 
increase at a much slower rate than the 
demand for 

The problem of Latin America is therefore 
to import what it can pay for abroad with 
its own resources and to meet the remainder 
of its growing demand for manufactured 
goods from domestic production. This is 
already being done to a limited extent, And 
as long as this process involved only staple 
consumer goods for which there is a large 
national market, the industrialization of 
Latin America in 20 watertight compart- 
ments caused no great concern. But now 
that our countries are entering the more 
complex fields of producer goods and con- 
sumer durables, involving heavy capital in- 
vestment, we must have markets of wider 
scope than those offered by individual coun- 
tries. The need for a Latin American com- 
mon market is thus evident. 

The establishment of the European Com- 
mon Market has stimulated our thinking 
on this subject because we feel it will have 
important repercussions on the Latin Ameri- 
can economy. While closer economic inte- 
gration in Europe should increase the de- 
mand for Latin American products, the pref- 
erential measures which the European Com- 
mon Market may establish for overseas terri- 
tories and the technological revolution to 
which this project will give rise in Europe, 
both in agriculture, and in the synthetic 
production of raw materials, will probably 
have unfavorable repercussions on our 
economies. 

However, there is no intention on our 
part to imitate what is going on in Europe. 
Although our goals are similar, there are 
different conditions peculiar to each region 
which should be handied in different ways. 
The idea of a Latin American common mar- 
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ket actually preceded the European plan. 
For a long time many Latin American coun- 
tries have been aware of the weakness of 


trade between them as compared to their . 


trade with other nations. -Moreover, they 
realize that, besides the European Common 
Market and the British Commonwealth, the 
United States, the Soviet Union, China, and 
India are in fact regional markets of 
enormous magnitude. Only Latin America 
remains divided into 20 separate economic 
units, 

We believe that by breaking down these 
watertight compartments through economic 
integration we will accelerate productivity, 
give the whole region free access to raw 
materials, and enable the resources of the 
continent to be better utilized for economic 
development. There are indirect benefits 
that may be equally important. Many goy- 
ernments today are aware of the unpalatable 
remedies needed to cure the economic in- 
firmities of their countries, but for political 
reasons they are unable to put them into 
effect. A common market would demand 
from all member countries certain commit- 
ments, and the necessity of abiding by the 
rules of the economic community would 
strengthen the hands of individual govern- 
ments in making needed changes in their 
fiscal and monetary policies. 

What effect will the Latin American mar- 
ket have on the economies of countries out- 
side the region? We believe that they will 
be favorable, because an increase in per 
capita income in Latin America will mean a 
greater demand for products—especially in- 
dustrial commodities—from the other coun- 
tries. Undoubtedly, world trade will benefit 
from the expansion of Latin American pro- 
duction and the new demands to which the 
common market will give rise. Certainly, at 
the beginning there will be difficulties of re- 
adjustment, but the powerful flow of in- 
ternational trade will eventually receive a 
new tributary which will swell its volume 
to incalculable proportions. Only the type 
of goods purchased will change. Latin 
America will cease to acquire some goods in 
order to buy others, which it is in no posi- 
tion to buy today. 

Most of the great advances in interna- 
tional trade have followed the exchange of 
manufactured goods among the industrial- 
ized countries; by contrast, the share of 
less developed areas in total world trade has 
registered a continuous decline, not only as 
compared to the prewar period but also to 
more recent times. Between .1950 and 1956, 
it dropped from 41 percent to 31.5 percent, 
and the decline continues. 

The Latin American countries must export 
manufactured goods to one another. How- 
ever, in my opinion and in the opinion of 
well-known economists, it is quite possible to 
imagine Latin America competing in the in- 
dustrial market with the rest of the world. 
It can be done through modernization and 
Specilalization of our industries. 

Another argument in favor of the common 
market is the stimulus which it would give 
to foreign and domestic investment. In- 
vestors would be greatly attracted where 
today they are discouraged by narrow mar- 
kets that are rapidly saturated. Thus the 
common market would not only provide op- 
portunity for large-scale investments but in- 
vestors. would have better confidence in 
the future of their enterprises. Such incen- 
tives are essential in order to attract foreign 
capital in sufficient volume. : 

Present conditions are not conductive to a 
greater flow of foreign capital to Latin Amer- 
ica. In recent years the average of foreign 
investment has fluctuated annually between 
$400 million and $500 million. Most of this 
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money is made up of private investment from 
the United States and part of it is not new 
capital but the profits of former investments 
which have been plowed back. About 30 per- 
cent of this Investment is designed to pro- 
mote export. activities, mainly mining and 
petroleum. This amount is quite inadequate 
for the normal economic development of 
Latin America. Investments designed to de- 
velop transportation, energy and other serv- 
ices which form the major part of public ex- 
penditure are very low, yet they are essen- 
tial to pave the way for private investment. 
This is one of the most serious obstacles im- 
peding economic development in Latin 
America today. Of course, it is recognized 
that the development of this region has to 
depend basically on our own resources, but 
they are not enough. Foreign capital is 
urgently needed, until national savings are 
adequate to sustain a significant rate of 
growth. We hope that the common market 
will lead to much more attractive conditions 
for investment. . 
The national governments concerned will 


have to decide on the structure of the re-- 


gional market but it will be for private en- 
terprise to give it life. The economic de- 
velopment of Latin America depends to 4 
large extent on the action of the private ‘‘en- 
trepreneur.” It is essential that the Latin 
American entrepreneur should be given ac- 
cess not only to. the sources of international 
capital but also to international technical 
knowledge on a footing comparable with 
that enjoyed by others. International tech- 
nical assistance should be given to Latin 
American industry on the same scale that it 
is being extended to our agriculture. We 
Latin Americans realize that the main ef- 
fort will have to come from ourselves. But 
countries which are now advanced and pros- 
perous should remember that not one of 
them has been able to develop without the 
help of foreign capital and technical knowl- 
edge during the initial period of their eco- 
nomic growth. 

Economic integration within the hemi- 
sphere could be a realistic possibility once 
the Latin American common market is in 
operation. I believe that breaking down 
economic barriers within Latin America does 
not necessarily mean raising barriers around 
the perimeter. On the contrary, a success- 
ful Latin American common market should 
be able to lower barriers with the rest of 
the hemisphere and eventually with the rest 
of the world. 

be 


The idea of closer economic association 
among the countries of Latin America is not 
new. It has been present throughout their 
history, but it had little practical signifi- 
cance because our economies have been 
geared toward Europe and the United 
States. When World War II cut off our tra- 
ditional sources of imports, the establish- 
ment of several consumer-goods industries 
was encouraged. ‘This in turn served to cre- 
ate a consciousness of the benefits of indus- 
trialization. 


A renewed and more realistic interest in 
integration started to germinate in 1949 


. when the United Nations Economic Commis- 


sion for Latin America (ECLA) began to 
explore its possibilities. In 1952 the gov- 
ernments of Central America, with the close 

tion of ECLA, began working on a 
five-nation system of economic integration 
which has achieved a large part of its goals. 
In November 1956 the member governments 
of ECLA, at the first meeting of its Trade 
Committee, requested that studies be made 
of the possiblities of much broader integra- 
tion embracing the whole continent. The 
following year the Secretariat of ECLA was 
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requested to appoint a working group’ to 
conduct these studies and to submit recom- 
mendations to the member governments. 
The working group held its first meeting in 
Santiago, Chile, in February 1958 and agreed 
on certain fundamental bases for a com- 
mon market. At the group’s second meet- 
ing in Mexico City last February, it planned 
the overall structure the common market 
should assume in accordance with the basic 
principles that had been set down the year 
before. 

All the members of the.group were aware 
of the tremendous problems involved, of 
the very real limitations that exist and of 
the need to develop a broader and more di- 
versied economic base with a reasoned bal- 
ance between efficient agriculture and sound 
industrialization. With these conceptions 
in mind we set forth the following tentative 
principles for a common market. 

First and foremost, membership in the 
common market must be open to all the 
Latin American countries. It is therefore 
essential that conditions acceptable to all of 
them be established from the outset. This 
does not mean that countries closely linked 
by geographical proximity or common‘ eco- 
nomic interests many not enter into direct 
negotiations among themselyes. But these 
negotiations must be effected within the - 
framework of a general agreement and along 
such lines that the reciprocal concessions 
involved are not exclusive and may be auto- 
matically extended to other member coun- 
tries, or to such countries as may become 
members in the future if all do not accede 
to the initial agreement. ‘ 

The same principle of universality must 
be observed as regards the products to be 
covered by the common market. . The ulti- 
mate aim is the inclusion of all the goods 
produced in Latin America, although the 
regional market need not become effective 
for all such goods immediately. What is re- 
quired is an agreement that will stipulate 
procedures and time limits for the progres- 
sive abolition of those customs duties and 
restrictions which nowadays hamper or pre- 
vent intracontinental trade. In other 
words, the agreement must be immediate 
but its implementation gradual, 

An essential feature of the common 
market is that the less advanced countries 
must be accorded special treatment to en- 
able them, through progressive industrial- 
ization and the overall strengthening of 
their economies, to share fully in the bene- 
fits of the regional market. If this were not 
the case the more advanced countries would 
be at a considerable advantage compared 
to the others and in the end would achieve 
a favored position. : 

A serious problem is that of the tariff 
system of the common market vis-a-vis the 
rest of the world. It is generally desirable’ 
to establish a single external customs tariff, 
but in some countries the tariff has been de- 
prived of its protectionist role and has been 
superseded by restrictive measures of vari- 
ous kinds. Hence, an interim system will 
have to be established to ensure the progres- 
sive abolition of such restrictions to an ex- 


‘tent equivalent to the tariff reductions. ef- 


fected by other member countries, 


1 The members of the working group in- 
vited by ECLA, besides myself, were José 


Garrido Torres, Brazil; Rodrigo Gomez, 
Mexico; Flavian Levine, Chile; Eustaquio 
Mendez Delfino, Argentina; Juan Pardo, 
Peru; and Joaquin Vallejo, Colombia.. For 
the second meeting, in Mexico City, Carlos 
Lleras Restrepo replaced Joaquin Vallejo and 
Prof. Raymond Mikesell from the United 
States was added to the group. 
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The specialization of industry and other 
activities, which is one of the objectives of 
the regional market, must be the outcome of 
the free interplay of economic forces within 
the market area. The arrangements would 
not preclude national investment policies 
that would further the aims of the agree- 
ment. In some cases, it may be wise to give 
specific countries the right to establish cer- 
tain industries even if this entails some re- 
striction of free competition. Since the Cen- 
tral American countries already have an in- 
tegration program they should be considered 
as a single unit, if they so desire. 

In the interest of greater efficiency, the 
regional market must have a special system 
of multilateral payments which will en- 
courage the highest degree of reciprocity 
in trade within the continent. It is essential 
that the member countries be protected 
against all exchange risks. The working 
group foresaw that, although basic adjust- 
ments must come through monetary, fiscal 
and economic policies, member countries 
must also have the right to impose temporary 
import restrictions, in accordance with 
agreed rules. Such measures may be neces- 
sary, for instance, to combat a large and per- 
sistent disequilibrium in the balance of pay- 
ments of one country with other members 
of the common market. Temporary import 
restrictions may also be needed to reduce 
unemployment resulting from the adjust- 
ment of each national economy to changing 
conditions. If the maintenance of normal 
agricultural production requires it, countries 
may be given the right to restrict imports 
of some commodities, perhaps by limiting 
them to a certain share of the increase in 
consumption. _ 

To promote the smooth functioning of the 
regional market, steps must be taken to 
avoid unfair competitive practices in export- 
ing. Members must also refrain from dis- 
crimination and offer their exports at prices 
that are the same regardless of destination. 
The regional market must have an effective 
credit system and must provide technical 
assistance, both to stimulate intraregional 
exports and to help in the establishment and 
development of industries. Provision is also 
made in these recommendations for the crea- 
tion of an advisory body constituted by the 
member governments, as well as a system of 
arbitration. 

Once the members of the group had set 
down the basic principles which should gov- 
ern the operation of the common market 
they proceeded to crystallize their ideas on 
its structure, so that nations which are al- 
ready ing with subregional markets 
will all play the game according to the same 
rules, facilitating integration into one great 
common market in the future. Agreement 
was reached on 11 points which should be 
briefly stated in order to complete a sketch 
of what has been done to date. 

“The agreement setting up the Common 
Market is designed [the statement of objec- 
tives reads] to help expedite a balanced eco- 
nomic development of Latin America, its 
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ds that of a free trade zone to be transformed 
gradually into a customs union. In order 
to establish the common market gradually 
and y for all products, the agree- 
ment will be carried out in two stages. Dur- 
ing the first stage, lasting ten years, a sub- 
stantial reduction of customs duties and 
other taxes will take place and other restric- 
tions will be either converted into terms of 
customs duties or eliminated. Intermediate 
steps have been contemplated during this 
first stage so as to reach the established goals 
gradually. During the second stage the re- 
duction will continue until the organization 
of the common market will be complete. The 
rate of progress during the first stage will 
determine the program to be followed in the 
second stage. 

Products are to be classified in three cate- 
gories: (1) primary goods; (2) capital goods, 
durable goods, and other manufactures for 
which there is a rapidly growing demand; 
and (3). manufactured goods for current 
consumption which are in less immediate de- 
mand. During the first 10-year period 
duties and taxes for goods in the first cate- 
gory will be abolished, with certain excep- 
tions (primarily agricultural) to be agreed 
upon, For products in the second category 
the tagret will be to reach the lowest possible 
levels in order to intensify regional trade. 
Reductions for products in the third category 
will not be as large or as rapid, so that adap- 
tation of existing industries to the new con- 
ditions can be carried out with as little 
difficulty as possible. 

Countries have also been divided into 
three groups in accordance with their de- 
velopment, so that they may be given differ- 
ential treatment; this will serve to encour- 
age and accelerate industrialization. The 
least developed nations will thus gain more 
rapidly the benefits of the Common Market 
that the relatively advanced nations will 
enjoy from the outset. Group A is composed 
of those countries which are the most ad- 
vanced economically. Group B consists of 
those countries which are relatively advanced 
in the manufacture of consumer goods and 
whose production of capital goods is incipi- 
ent or nonexistent. Group C is made up of 
countries with an incipient capacity for man- 
ufacturing consumer goods but undeveloped 
in respect to the manufacture of capital 
goods. Procedures were outlined to estab- 
lish preferential treatment to countries of 
incipient development in groups B and C. 
It was feared that if these concessions were 
not granted, the Common Market might have 
a harmful effect by making the poor coun- 
tries poorer and the rich richer. 

With certain exceptions, the most-favored- 
nations treatment will be in effect. Hence 
all the reductions in customs duties, taxes or 
other restrictions which a country may make 
unilaterally, bilaterally or multilaterally will 
be extended to all. 

All the studies carried out so far have been 
submitted in the form of recommendations 


ama in May 1959. 


This concludes what has been done up to 
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Only economic integration through a Latin 
American Common Market can make more 
efficient use of our resources and meet the 
challenge successfully. 








Report for Federal Aid for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr, BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following text of a 
proposal on the subject of Federal aid to 
education which was adopted by the 
board of directors of the Rochester, 
Minn., Chamber of Commerce following 
a@ general referendum of the member- 
ship on the program. It will be noted 
that in this proposal such aid would be 
limited to those States which lack the 
ability to provide adequate financing 
from their own resources: 

REPORT ON FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION, 
Nationa AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, CHAMBER 
or COMMERCE, ROCHESTER, MINN., JUNE 1, 
1959 





INTRODUCTION 


The past several years have seen a Nafion- 
wide study and evaluation of America’s 
educational goals, accomplishments, meth- 
ods, resources, and financial needs, both 
current and projected. This committee has 
been concerned with these studies as they 
relate to Federal legislation in the field of 
education. As a statement of conditions 
for this report, we quote from the introduc- 
tion to the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee’s report on “Education for the 
Age of Science”: 

“No one in the United States denies that 
we should have a first-class system of formal 
education. But not everyone realizes that 
the strength an‘ happiness, even the sur- 
vival, of our democratic society will be de- 
termined primarily by the excellence and the 
appropriateness of our educational patterns. 
Nor is everyone aware that learning, though 
it begins during the school years, is a life- 
long venture; that education is a part of 
life, not merely a preparation for it. 

“A modern educational system should not 
only sharpen the intellectual capacities and 
curiosities of each new generation; should 
not only extract the essential core from 
ever-accumulating stores of knowledge; 
should not only find ways to produce new 
leaders equipped to add to these stores and 
create all the new tools that the civilization 
requires; it must also produce citizens and 
leaders who will know how to use the know!l- 
edge and tools to advance social and cultural 
life. 

“We ought not speak of our educational 
tasks solely in terms of buildings or budgets 
or even curriculums. These, indeed, are nec- 
essary means to the end. But we must think 
of the end itself. ‘The end is clear: to in- 
troduce the growing child, the youth, and 
the adult to the best and most essential 
elements of the intellectual and cultural ex- 
perience of previous generations; to do this 
in such a way that we stimulate curiosity 
and encourage each individual to look for- 
ward, not backward, to develop his own 
talents to their maximum, and to continue 
this development throughout his life. 
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_“No social activity is, therefore, more im- 

portant than education. It is right and it 
is necessary that we should expend great 
effort and resources in order that every 
American child shall have the opportunity 
for the 10, the 15, or even the 20 years of 
formal educational experience required to 
give him full command of his intellectual 
powers and enable him to live a rich and 
fruitful life, both as an individual and as a 
citizen. It is right, too, that we should take 
stock of our educational achievements from 
time to time, and especially that we should 
measure them honestly and objectively 
against our ideals and ambitions.” 

This committee concurs with this state- 
ment of the importance to our Nation of an 
adequate educational program. In keeping 
with our duties to study and recommend a 
course of action on current legislation in 
the field of education, we have considered 
the Murray-Metcalf proposal for Federal aid 
to education. We have also considered a 
proposal of a different nature which has been 
advanced by members of this committee. 
It is with these two proposals that this re- 
port will deal. 


PREMISES OF THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF FINANC- 
ING AND DIRECTING EDUCATION 


In considering the following proposals, we 
have kept constantly in mind the funda- 
mental policy that the control and finafic- 
ing of education has always been, and must 
continue to be, the prime responsibility of 
the individual States. We recognize the 
fact that the increased educational needs 
of a rapidly growing school age population 
require that many States find new or ex- 
panded sources of taxation to support edu- 
cation. The thesis that the States have 
exhausted their sources of tax revenue and 
that the Federal Government must provide 
Federal funds for education is, however, 
manifestly in error since all Federal funds 
must originate in taxation of local resources. 
Any proposal for Federal aid to education 
must, therefore, meet the following tests: 

1. The program must meet a specific need 
of overriding national significance for the 
welfare of our Nation and its citizens. 

2. The States which would receive aid 
under the program must be unable to meet 
the need from their own resources, The 
same test should apply to individuals for any 
program of direct aid to students. 

3. The program must further the Amer- 
fcan principal of equality of opportunity 
for all of its citizens. This must not be con- 
strued to mean that every student can at- 
tain the same level of educational achieve- 
ment, but they must have the opportunity 
to receive the best education that their in- 
dividual talents will permit. 

4. The program must be able to be ad- 
ministered in such a way that there will be 
adequate safeguards so the funds are spent 
to achieve the purpose for which they were 
eppropriated. At the same time, and we 
wish to emphasize this point, the program 
must be completely free of any Federal regu- 
lation of curriculum, course content, and 
educational policies. 

With these premises in mind, we present 
the folfowing conclusions and recommenda- 
tions on the two proposals under considera- 
tion. 


THE MURRAY-METCALF PROPOSAL FOR FEDERAL 
SUBSIDIES FOR EDUCATION 

The Murray-Metcalf bill, as originally pre- 

sented, wold provide Federal subsidies total- 
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program for the first 4 years to $4.5 billion. 
It is obvious that either program, once in ef- 
fect, would have to be continued indefinitely 
at its maximum level. The result of such a 
program would be to shift an important part 
of the responsibility for education from 
the States t the Federal Government. This 
shift would be permanent and would, in the 
course of time, entail a like shift in the con- 
trol of education from the States to the 
Federal Government. The proponents of the 
bill say that the States have exhausted their 
sources of revenue, but approximately 80 per- 
cent of the funds allocated under Murray- 
Metcalf would return to the same States 
which provided the tax revenues in the first 
place. Expenditures under the bill are not 
made on the basis of need and would per- 
petuate existing inequalities among the 
States. 

For these reasons we find that the Murray- 
Metcalf bill would serve. to deaden local 
initiative, waste money on more Federal bu- 
reacracy, and provide an open door for the 
gradual growth of Federal control of edu- 
cation. We, therefore, urge that the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce be recorded 
as being opposed to the passage of this bill 
and that our Representatives in Congress be 
so advised. 


PROPOSAL BY THE EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE NATIONAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE FOR FED- 
ERAL EQUALIZATION AID FOR EDUCATION 


While it is apparent, as noted above, that 
@ broad per student program of Federal aid 
is highly objectionable, a study of the efforts 
on behalf of education and the results ob- 
tained by the various States does reveal an 
area where we believe the Federal Govern- 
ment could justifiably grant equalization 
aid to education. The following conclusions 
and proposals will outline such a program. 

We have assumed, in formulating this re- 
port, that the ability to pass the selective 
service mental test is a reasonable measure 
of the educational level of the male popula- 
tion of high school graduate age. While this 
may not be the ideal measure in this field, 
it is the only one available on a nationwide, 
all inclusive, basis. Results of these tests 
for 1957 reveal that an average of 18.9 per- 
cent of those tested failed. In the 12 States 
which ranked highest in percentage of fail- 
ures, an average of 35.5 percent failed, while 
the average for the balance of the States was 
10.8 percent. 

This high concentration of inadequate 
educational achievement is clearly incom- 
patible with the objectives set forth in the 
introduction to this report. Moreover, we 
believe that these figures reveal the source 
anda partial answer to some of our most 
pressing social problems, i.e., race relations, 
unemployment, and marginal or low income 
workers, and these problems, in turn, have 
& direct effect on our Nation’s well-being and 
secusity. Obviously, a high percentage of 
those who fail the classification tests are 
southern Negroes. Completely apart from 


- the issue of racial segregation, it is clear that 


an uneducated person lacks both the oppor- 
tunity and the ability to achieve a decent 
social and economic position, regardless of 
any legal decisions or legislation which may 
grant the right to such a position to him. 
It is likewise apparent that in our increas- 
ingly complex society, technological advances 
have steadily decreased the source of employ- 
ment for uneducated workers. This trend 
will continue, and those who lack a basic 
education must become a burden, rather 
than an asset, to the Nation. When 49.9 
percent of the selective service registrants 
from Mississippi fail to pass the mental test, 
it is obvious they are not receiving even the 
most basic education. 

A review of the educational expenditures, 
in these States which have failed to provide 
an adequate education for all of their citi- 
zens, reveals that, as a group, they are spend- 
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ing well below the national average per 
pupil. Thus, there would seem to be a 
definite correlation between expenditures 
and results in the field of education. Money 
is not the only requisite for a good educa- 
tional system, but is clearly an important 
one. When put to the test of the percent- 
age of personal income spent on public edu- 
cation, these same States rank equal to, or 
above, the national average in 10 out of 12 
cases. It would seem, therefore, that there 
are some States which do not have sufficient 
tax base to provide adequate educational op- 
portunities for all of their citizens, 

In view of these considerations, we submit 
the following proposal. The specific per- 
centages and levels of aid are determined 
somewhat arbitrarily and are subject to more 
thorough study. It is the basic philosophy 
of this plan which we recommend for con- 
sideration. 

1. Any State which provides public educa- 
tion funds amounting to at least 4 percent 
(national average 3.3 percent) of the States 
personal income payments would qualify for 
Federal equalization funds. 

2. These funds would be allocated on the 
basis of a weighted count of pupils in an 
average daily attendance, multiplying the 
count of pupils in average daily attendance 
in each grade by a factor for.that grade 
which increases as the grade increases (i.e. 
one-half point in grades 1-3, three-fourths 
point in grades 4-6; 1 point in grades 7-9; 
1% points in grades 9-12), in an amount 
sufficient to bring the average expenditure 
per pupil unit to 90 percent of the national 
average (currently $340 per pupil). 

8. The funds provided under this proposal 
would be entirely free of Federal control. 
The average daily attendance formula would, 
however, make it mandatory that the stu- 
dent count used to determine the amount 
of aid due be based on actual attendance in 
specified grades and not on school,age popu- 
lation. " 

5. Total annual expenditures under this 
plan would be approximately $400 million. 

The foregoing proposals are presented as 
a basis for more detailed and authoritative 
study in the area of Federal participation in 
a program of equalization aid to the States 
for education. We recognize that the stu- 
dents, whose selective service mental test 
scores served as a basis for this report, en- 
tered the school system some 14 years ago 
and that significant changes in school facili- 
ties have taken place in the intervening 
years. Current expenditures by the affected 
States would indicate, however, that the situ- 
ation has not been corrected. We further 
recognize that the time and research facili- 
ties available to this committee are limited 
and there are undoubtedly some errors of 
degree in the material presented. We be- 
lieve, however, that the basic premise of this 
proposal is valid; that -there is an existing 
need for Federal equalization aid to the States 
for education and that the plan presented 
would meet all of the tests which we set 
forth to justify such a program. 


CONCLUSION 


The United States today faces a grave 
challenge in meeting the educational de- 
mands of an age of soaring population, ex- 
ploding technology, and vastly more com- 
plex governmental and social responsibilities. 
In 1916 Alfred North Whitehead said: 

“In the conditions of modern life the rule 
is absolute: The race which does not value 
trained intelligence is doomed. Not all your 
heroism, not all your social charm, not.all 
your wit, not all your victories on land or 
at sea, can move back the finger of fate. 
— we maintain ourselves. Tomorrow 

ence will have moved forward yet one more 
step, and there will be no appeal from the 
judgment which will then be pronounced on 
the uneducated.” 
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The prophecy of 1916 faces us squarely 
today. We must provide a thorough basic 
education for all of our citizens and an ex- 
tended education of excellence for those 
capable of attaining the goals of higher edu- 
cation. To accomplish these ends we must 
dedicate to the cause of education a greater 
measure of our understanding, effort, and 
financial resources. The report of the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Commission states 
that “doubling our current annual invest- 
ment in education is probably a minimal 
rather than an extravagant goal.” 

The attainment of these goals will entail 
extremely difficult problems of State and 
local taxation and planning. We strongly 
urge that the State affairs, civic affairs, and 
education committees of the chamber of 
commerce give the highest possible priority 
to consideration of these matters. It is es- 
sential that State and local authorities as- 
sume the responsibility for developing these 
expanded programs if we are to maintain 
our traditional separation of*the Federal 
Government from the general support and 
control of education. At the same time we 
believe, that in certain limited areas, the 
Federal Government can and should act to 
implement these programs. 

We have endeavored in this report to give 
a sufficiently broad picture of the problem 
confronting our educational system to em- 
phasize the fact that the statements and 
recommendations contained herein deal only 
with one facet of the problem. We believe, 
however, that it is a significant part of the 
overall problem and one for which a solution 
is long overdue. We believe the enactment 
of a program, such as we have outlined, 
would benefit the entire Nation and would 
strengthen both its defense against com- 
munism and the institutions which make it 
worthy of that defense. We, therefore, re- 
quest that the board of directors affirm this 
report as a policy recommendation of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce and that 
our representatives in the national chamber 
of commerce and the State and Federal Goy- 
ernment be so advised. 

Respectfully submitted. 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
ROCHESTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 





Flag Raised on Mount Cadillac Presented 
to Alaska’s Governor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. On July 4 I had the 
privilege of participating in the sunrise 
flag-raising ceremony conducted on 
Mount Cadillac in Maine, and there was 
a note of real drama associated with 
this event that saw our flag with a new 
star rise to greet the dawn of a new In- 
dependence Day. 

As an aftermath to this truly inspir- 
ing occasion, this flag raised. on 
Cadillac was presented to the Governor 
of Alaska, and the following article con- 
tained in the July 16 issue of the Bar 
Harbor Times gives an account of some 
of the details of the presentation: 

Fiac Ratsep ON CADILLAC JULY 4 PRESENTED 
To ALASKAN GOVERNOR BY 11-YxraR-OxLp 
Bar Harzsor Bor : 
Completing the official ceremonies for the 

Fourth of July celebration, the new 49-star 
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flag, which was raised at 4:43 am. atop 
Mount Cadillac, July 4, was ted in 
Juneau, Alaska, this week, to William A. 

, Governor of Alaska, by Robert Ryle, 
Jr., the il-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert W. Ryle of Bar Harbor. 

The flag, the first official 49-star flag to be 
flown over the United States at dawn, was 
raised on Mount Cadillac by Commander 
James Markley of the Charles J. Loring 
Post, AMVETS, of Portland, who has done 
praiseworthy work with poor and biind 
children, qualifying him to be selected to 
raise the historic flag. 

Following the ceremonies in Bar Harbor 
the flag was taken to Portland where blind 
Robert W. Branscombe presented the Old 
Glory to Mr. and Mrs. Ryle Saturday morn- 
ing at Portland municipal airport. 

The Ryles flew to Juneau, Alaska, the cap- 
ital of the 49th State, and their son, who is 
partially blind, presented the flag to Gov- 
ernor Egan. 





A Crucial Opportunity in Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received from Hon. Whiteford S. 
Blakeney, Charlotte, N.C., a copy of a 
memorandum entitled “A Crucial Op- 
portunity in Congress,’ which he has 
written. Mr. Blakeney is an outstand- 
ing practicing attorney in my State, and 
his memorandum is of particular in- 
terest because of its endorsement of the 
provisions of H.R. 3 recently passed by 
the House of Representatives. 

I feel certain that the Members of the 
House will be interested in reading the 
views expressed by Mr. Blakeney. 

A CRUCIAL OPPORTUNITY IN CONGRESS 

There is now pending before Congress a bill 
which, if enacted, would constitute a major 
step toward maintaining the role of the 
States in our governmental system. This 
bill has already reached the floor in the 
House of Representatives and it is expected 
to -be voted on there within the very near 
future. 

For 25 years we have witnessed an ever- 
widening and accelerating trend toward the 
unbalancing of our form of government—a 
trend toward constant enlargement of the 
power of the Federal Government and cor- 
responding disappearance of rights at all 


drive behind this trend, with the Supreme 
Court upholding their moves. In more re- 
cent years, however, the Supreme Court has 
itself taken the lead and become chief ar- 
chitect and proponent of the trend. 

In a large measure the Supreme Court 
has accomplished this through what is 
known as the doctrine of Federal preemp- 
tion—a legal doctrine which the Court has 


| 
| 
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It is, of course, a familiar principle that 
in an area where the Federal Government 
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can constitutionally enact legislation, its 
enactments prevail over any contrary or 
conflicting State laws. And where there is 
doubt or ambiguity as to whether there may 
be conflict between the Federal and the State 
law, it has long been held that Congress 
has power to resolve the matter by declar- 
ing that its enactment shall occupy the field 
to the exclusion of State law. 

Now, however, under its new expansion of 
Federal preemption, the Supreme Court is 
repeatedly ruling that where Federal and 
State laws are to be found in the same 
field—though entirely harmonious and non- 
conflicting and though Congress has ex- 
pressed no intent ‘to oust State law from 
the field—still the Court will presume that 
Congress intended to drive State law out 
of the field. 

For example, practically all the States in 
the Union have enacted anti-Communist 
statutes. Congress also has enacted such a 
statute, called the Smith Act. This Federal 
statute and the State statutes in this field 
were not in conflict with each other. In- 
stead, they were concurrently driving toward 
the same purposes and objectives. Certainly 
the. Members of Congress who enacted the 
Smith Act had not the faintest intention to 
destroy the State anti-Communist laws. Yet 
the U.S. Supreme Court rules that it will as- 
sume that such was their intention and that 
so assuming, it will henceforth deny en- 
forcement to all the State anti-Communist 
statutes. 

Another example of the extreme to which 
the Supreme Court is pushing Federal pre- 
emption is to be seen in the labor field. Ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the States have 
right-to-work laws, which declare that an 
employee can neither be compelled to join 
or stay out of a labor union in order to work 
in these States. But, says the Supreme 
Court, since the Federal Taft-Hartley Act 
also contains provisions against the coercion 
of employees, State courts will henceforth 
not be allowed to issue injunctions to en- 
force their own right-to-work laws. 

The bill which is now before Congress is 
short and concise. It reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That no Act 
of Congress shall be construed as indicating 
an intent on the part of Congress to occupy 
the field in which such act operates, to the 


“exclusion of any State laws on the same sub- 


ject matter, unless such Act contains an ex- 
press provision to that effect. No Act of Con- 
gress shall be construed as invalidating a pro- 
vision of State law which would be valid in 
the absence of such Act unless there is a 
direct and positive conflict between an ex- 
press provision of such act and such provi- 
sion of the State law so that the two cannot 
be reconciled or consistently stand together.” 

If this bill is enacted, Congress will in effect 
be saying to the Supreme Court: 

“When this Congress in enacting legisla- 
tion intends to preempt a field and to oust 
State law from that field, we will say so, 
and the Court shall not presume such an 
intent on our part unless we express it. 
Thus, an enactment by this Congress shall 
not override State law in the same field un- 
less we express the intent that it shall do so or 
unless our enactment is otherwise in direct 
and positive conflict with the State law.” 

This proposed legislation is known as H.R. 
3. There is a companion and identically 
worded bill on the other side of Congress 
known as 8. 337, which is, however, still 
pending in the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
H.R. 3, as pointed out above, is already on 
the floor of the House and will soon be 
voted upon. 

This legislation is of vital import to the 
future of our country. The men who wrote 
the Constitution of the United States had 
personal knowledge and deep apprehension 
of an all-powerful central government. The 
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States which established that Constitution— 
and which alone had the power to establish 
it—did so only upon the condition that it 
should specifically stipulate that the central 
government would have no powers save those 
expressly given to it and that all other 
power should remain and abide in the re- 
spective States and their citizens. 

It is difficult to avoid the conviction that 
this solemn covenant is today being violated 
and this Constitution miscontrued. As the 
power of the Federal Government is indefi- 
nitely expanded, the framework of our Re- 
public—and the bulwarks of liberty—are 
being steadily and massively pushed out of 
line. There is not much time in which to 
arrest this fatal trend. 

To all who so believe, the proposed legis- 
lation, H.R. 3, presents a crucial opportunity. 





Direct Tax Gifts to Colleges and 
Universities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the country’s leading educators, Dr. Clif- 
ford C. Furnas, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, recently proposed that 
a tax credit be given for contributions 
to higher education. 

I have developed legislation along the 
‘ lines suggested by Dr. Furnas, legislation 
which is of interest to such great na- 
tional educational organizations as the 
Association of American Colleges, and 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science whose president, 
Dr. Paul E. Klopsteg, has been a leading 
exponent of such a tax credit plan. 

My bill provides for $1 of tax credit 
for each $1 given to institutions of high- 
er education within the present limits of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. Dr. 
Furnas estimated that such legislation 
would yield $2 billion compared to the 
$411 million raised in 1958 by private 
contributions. 

I include here for the information of 
my colleagues, and all others interested 
in American education, the text of my 
new bill together with the New York 
Times report on Dr. Purnas’ proposal 
and an excerpt from his speech at the 
43d annual meeting of the erican 
College Public Relations Association. 

To AMEND THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 
1954 To Provipe FunpDs For EDUCATIONAL 
PuRPOSES BY PROVIDING INCREASED INCEN- 
TIves FOR PrRIvate GIVING THROUGH THE 
ALLOWANCE OF A Tax CREDIT FOR CHARITABLE 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EpvucaTION 
That (a) part IV of subchapter A of chap- 

ter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 

(relating to credits against tax) is amended 

by adding at the end thereof the following 

new section: 

“Sec. $9. Credit for charitable: contribu- 
tions to institutions of higher education. 

“(a) Allowance of credit: At the election 
of the taxpayer there shall be allowed as a 
credit against the tax imposed by this chap- 

ter (subject to the limitations contained in 
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subsections (b) and (c)) the amount of the 
taxpayer’s charitable contributions to insti- 
tutions of higher education during the tax- 
able year. 

“(b) Individuals: In the case of a tax- 
payer other than a corporation, the maxi- 
mum amount allowable as a credit under this 
section for any taxable year shall be— 

“(1) in the case of any individual who has 
elected to take the standard deduction pro- 
vided by section 141 or to pay the optional 
tax imposed by section 3, 10 percent of the 
taxpayer’s adjusted gross income, computed 
without regard to any net operating loss 
carryback to the taxable year under section 
172, or 

“(2) in the case of any other such tax- 
payer, 30 percent of his adjusted gross in- 
come, computed without regard to any net 
operating loss carryover to the taxable year 
under section 172. 

““(c) Corporations.— 

“(1) General rule: In the case of a corpo- 
ration, the maximum amount allowable as 
a credit under this section for any taxable 
year shall be 5 percent of the taxpayer’s tax- 
able income, computed without regard to— 

“(A) section 170, 

“(B) part VIII of subchapter B (except 
sec. 248), 

“(C) any net operating loss carryback to 
the taxable year under section 172, and 

“(D) section 922 (special deduction for 
Westérn Hemisphere trade corporations). 

““(2) Corporations on accrual basis: In the 
case of a corporation reporting its taxable in- 
come on the accrual basis, if— 

““(A) the board of directors authorizes a 
charitable contribution to an institution of 
higher education during any taxable year, 
and 

“(B) payment of such contribution is 
made after the close of such taxable year and 
on or before the 15th day of the third month 
following the close of such taxable year, 


then the taxpayer may elect to treat such 
contribution as paid during such taxable 
year. 

“(3) Carryover of corporate contributions: 
Any contribution made by a corporation in 
the taxable year which, but for the limita- 
tion of paragraph (1), would be taken into 
account in computing the credit under this 
section, shall (at the election of the tax- 
payer made for the taxable year) be taken 
into account in computing the credit under 
this section in each of the two succeeding 
taxable years, but only to the extent of the 
lesser of the two following amounts: 

“(A) the excess of the amount of chari- 
table contributions to institutions of high- 
er education which may be taken into ac- 
count in computing the credit under this 
section under the limitation in paragraph 
(1) over the amount of the charitable con- 
tributions to institutions of higher educa- 
tion made in such year; and 

“(B) in the case of the first succeeding 
taxable year, the amount of such excess 
contribution, and in the case of the second 
succeeding taxable year, the portion of such 
excess contribution not taken into account 
in the first succeeding taxable year. 

“(d) Institutions of higher education de- 
fined: For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘institution of higher education’ has 
the meaning given to such term by section 
108 of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. 

“(e) Special rules.— 

“(1) Amounts taken into account: The 
determination of whether or not a charitable 
contribution to an institution of higher edu- 
cation may be taken into account under 
this section, and the amount thereof, shall 
be made under section 170; except that in 
the case of an individual any such de- 
termination shall be made without regard 
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to any election to take the standard deduc- 
tion provided by section 141, or to pay the 
optional tax provided by section 3. 

“(2) Correlation with section 170: No 
amount taken into account under this sec- 
tion shall be allowable as a deduction under 
section 170. Any amount taken into ac- 
count under this section shall be taken into 
account in computing the limitations pro- 
vided in section 170(b)(1) (but not those 
provided in section 170(b)(2)). For pur- 
poses of provisions of law relating to amounts 
allowable as a deduction under section 
170, any amount taken into account for 
purposes of this section shall be treated as 
an amount allowable under section 170; and 
any reference in any provision of law to a 
specific provision of section 170 shall, where 
appropriate, be treated as including a refer- 
ence to the corresponding provision of sec- 
tion 39. An amount shall be treated as 
taken into account for purposes of this sec- 
tion only to the extent that, but for such 
amount, the amount allowable as a credit 
under this section for any taxable year would 
be decreased. 

“(3) Credit not to result in refunds: The 
credit allowed by this section shall not ex- 
ceed the tax imposed by this chapter, re- 
duced by the sum of the credits allowed by 
this part (other than this section and sec- 
tion 31). 

(4) Elections: Any election provided by 
this section may be made only at such time, 
in such manner, and subject to such condi- 
tions designed to insure the effective correla- 
tion of this section with section 170, as the 
Secretary or his delegate shall by regulations 
prescribe.” 

(b) The table of sections for part IV of 
subchapter A of chapter 1 of such Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“Sec. 39. Credit for charitable contribu- 
tions to institutions of higher education.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The second sentence of section 
170(a)(1) of the Internal Revenue Code of: 
1954 (relating to charitable, etc., contribu- 
tions and gifts) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “A charitable contribution shall be 
allowable as a deduction (or taken into 
account in computing the credit under sec- 
tion 39) only if verified under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate.” 
‘ (b) Section 170(c) of such Code is 
amended by striking out’ “For purposes of 
this section” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“For purposes of this section and section 
39”. 

Sec. 3.:The amendments made by this act 
shall apply only with respect to charitable 
contributions made (within the meaning of 
section 170 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954) during taxable years ending after the 
date of the enactment of this act. 





[From the New York Times, July 14, 1959] 


Drrect Tax Grirts To CoLLece Urcep—Epvuca- 
tor Asks New Law To Ler TaxPayers Do- 
NATE UP TO 5 PERCENT OF FEDERAL BILLs— 
Pustic Support SoucuT—UNIVERSITY OF 
BuFFALO HEAD ASSERTS PAINLESS PLAN 
CouLbd RaIsE $2 BILLION IN A YEAR 


(By Austin C. Wehrwein) 


FRENCH Lick, Inp., July 13.—An educator 
proposed here today that Federal taxpayers 
be allowed to.deduct a certain amount from 
their tax bills and donate the money directly 
to private and public colleges and univer- 
sities. 

An immediate national campaign to effect 
the necessary changes in the tax laws also’ 
was urged by the educator, Dr. Clifford C. 
Purnas, chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo. 

His plan would permit both corporations 
and individuals to contribute up to 5 per- 
cent of their tax bills to institutions of 
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highey education approved by the-US. Office 
of Education. 

On the simplest level,.Dr. Furnas said, his 
proposal meant that a person with a Fed- 


eral tax bill of $100 could give $5 to a college. 


or university and pay the remaining $95 to 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

Dr. Furnas said that this would be a 
relatively painless way to meet the Na- 
tion’s rising costs of higher education. He 
estimated that his plan would yield $2 bil- 
lion, compared to the $411 million raised in 
1958 by private voluntary contributions. 

Dr. Furnas, a member of the New York 
State Council on Higher Edueation, pre- 
sented his program to 500 members of the 
American College Public Relations Associa- 
tion. They are holding their annual meet- 
ing here in the Sheraton-French Lick Hotel. 


CONGRESSMEN GET PLAN 


Dr. Furnas said that he had also sent his 
proposals to the two New York Senators and 
to some U.S. Representatives in New York. 

With college and university enrollment 
bound to rise in 11 years from 3,585,000 to 
6,376,000 students, Dr. Furnas said, the op- 
erating costs will rise even faster, from $3,500 
million to $9 billion a year. 

To meet the bills by 1970, he said, esti- 
mates have indicated that private gifts and 
grants to higher education would have to 
jump 450 percent to $1,890 million and that 
tax support would have to rise 257 percent 
to $4,500 million. 

Dr. Furnas said he also hoped that States 
would adopt a similar policy permitting the 
direct donation of some tax money to edu- 
cation. 

Under the present Federal tax law, Dr. 
Furnas noted, individuals can deduct 20 per- 
cent from their adjusted gross income for 
charitable and educational contributions. 
Also under the law, corporations get a partial 
tax credit on similar gift deductions of 5 
percent of their taxable income in any one 
year, he went on. 

Such deductions do reduce an individual 
or corporate tax bill, but they are partial 
rather than full tax credits, he said. As an 
example, he said that $1 given to education 
or charity by a person in the highest income 
group still costs that person 9 cents. 

Dr. Furnas conceded that his plan 
amounted to letting individuals and corpo- 
rations distribute what would be tax money 
to education as they saw fit. But he said 
that this was in the spirit of private enter- 
prise and would lower the direct tax burden 
for education. 

You Can’t Fry on ONE WING 
(Address at 43d annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican College Public Relations Association, 

French Lick, Ind., July 13, 1959, by C. C. 

Furnas, chancellor, University of Buffalo) 

THE THESIS 


I. You can’t fly on one wing. It is ex- 


tremely important that American maintain . 


@ reasonable balance and cooperative pat- 
tern between private and tax-supported in- 
stitutions of higher education. ; ‘ 

II. Enrollment in institutions of higher 
education will almost double by 1970. 

III. By 1970 the cost of higher education 
will be at least $9-billion per year. 

IV. In order to pay the bill, it is going to 
be necessary to open the valve for voluntary 
support much more than it is at present. 
This is vital for tax-supported as well as pri- 
vate institutions. It can be accomplished 
by easing the tax burden. It would be feasi- 
ble to revise the Federal tax laws to give 
both individuals and corporations tax credit 
up to 5 percent of the tax bill for contribu- 
tions to colleges and universities. 


THE DEFENSE 

In the early days of America all higher 
education was privately financed and pri- 
vately controlled. For good and sufficient 
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reasons a trend was started well over a 
century ago for the establishment of tax- 
supported public colleges and universities. 
One impelling reason was to increase edu- 
cational opportunities for all geographical 
areas and all economic levels. Public col- 
leges and universities also served as a valu- 
able antidote to some innate smugness and 
excessive ivory-towerishness of the private 
institutions. The dual pattern which has 
evolved is most appropriate and entirely 
in keeping with the American political 
theory of checks and balances in public 
affairs. It is unfortunate that the two 
types of institutions often operate in con- 
flict rather than in harmony. This has been 
particularly true when there have been 
struggles for obtaining appropriate shares 
of inadequate funds. 

For at least a century a reasonable bal- 
ance was maintained between the two jypes 
of institutions, as measured by attendance. 
Recently, however, the trend has been to- 
ward a preponderance of public institutions. 
A survey of this matter has been made by the 
U.S. Office of Education. Dr. E. V. Hollis, 
of the Division of Higher Education, reports 
as follows. Before World War II the per- 
centage ratio of enrollment between public 
and private institutions was approximatly 
50-50. Today 56 percent are in attendance 
in public colleges and 44 percent in private. 
Dr. Hollis believes that within “10 years two- 
thirds of all students will be attending 
public colleges and universities. He says, 
“This is a very unfortunate trend. We need 
our private colleges.” Other observers have 
predicted that within 20 years, 80 percent 
of all students may be attending public 
institutions. 

If one. believes in the virtue of the pri- 
vate, or independent, colleges and universi- 
ties, this will be a very sad situation, in- 
deed. But how is one to judge the virtues? 
Inevitably, personal opinion enters into it. 
In my own case, as. student, teacher and 
administrator, I have been closely asso- 
ciated over the years with two State uni- 
versities, a private college, two private uni- 
versities and one university that was half- 
public and half-private. Hence, I think I 
am in a position to judge the virtues of 
each. I am convinced that both are needed, 
and in a balanced pattern. 

Personal convictions, however, by them- 
selves are not necessarily convincing to 
others. In the long run, how really im- 
portant is it that private institutions main- 
tain their vigor and cover a substantial 
portion of the field of higher education? 
There is no black and white answer. In 
America there are great tax-supported in- 
stitutions and great private ones. There 
are also poor ones of both varieties. The 
criterion of immediate eminence is hardly 
sufficient to judge the matter. There are 
others, subtler aspects. 

Foremost in the minds of the propon- 
ents of private colleges and universities is 
the maintenance. of intellectual freedom. 
Thoughtful persons realize that the prog- 
ress of mankind depends on such freedom. 
It cannot be absolutely guaranteed under 
any organizational form or structure of 
support, but some patterns are more favor- 
able to its growth than are others. 

The tax-supported institutions are far 
more vulnerable to the forces which can 
destroy intellectual freedom than are the 
private ones. This is true, almost by 
definition, for “Who pays the piper calls 
the tune.” When political bodies pay all 
or the major part of the bill, they inevit- 
ably exert control. This control usually is 
appropriate and beneficial, but there are 
cases when it is not, particularly when po- 
litical units fall under the domination of 


destruction of freedom in universities in 
Nazi Germany and in present-day Russia. 
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Although there have never been such gross 
fatalities in this country, the unwise domi- 
nation and subservient reactions of an oc- 
casional state university occurs just often 
enough to keep us reminded of the hazards. 
It is not even necessary to have a dictator 
in charge to arrive at sad results; a 
tyranny of uninformed and unsympathetic 
electorate can be just as stultifying and 
damaging. 

Private institutions are also needed as a 
modest antidote to bureaucracy. Every or- 
ganization, of course, has its own brand of 
bureaucracy, but the larger and the more 
impersonal it becomes, the greater the cloy- 
ing effect particularly in the matter of dis- 
couraging*new approachés to new problems. 
Governmental units at all levels, from the 
small village to the octopus at the apex in 
Washington, work best when there is close 
collaborative effort between private, pub- 
lic-spirited organizations and the formal 
governmental units. 

This is a matter of experience—not 
merely of theory. It is probably most evi- 
dent in Washington where the quasi-public 
institutions, such as the Academy of Sci- 
ence, the National Research Council and 
the Smithsonian Institution, which depend 
for their existence on nongovernmental per- 
sonnel, play a vital role in our national 
life. It is also very evident in the mam- 
moth structure of the Department of De- 
fense where a large proportion of thinking, 
research and the production involved in 
military materiel is based on the work of 
private, often voluntary, individuals, insti- 
tutions and industries. America, as we 
know it, can hardly survive unless we keep 
a balanced structure of maximum total 
strength. You can’t fly on one wing. The 
task which faces the educational world is 
to find ways and means of keeping both 
types in a flourishing and healthy condi- 
tion. The problems of supporting them are 
joint problems, and joint and mutually 
satisfactory solutions must be found. 


ENROLLMENT WILL ALMOST DOUBLE BY 1970 


In the academic year 1958-59 the enroll- 
ment in institutions of higher education was 
3,585,000. Based on projections made by 
the U.S. Office of Education, the enrollment 
in 1969-70 will be 6,376,000.1. These figures 
are based. on projections made by the U.S. 
Office of Education on fall enrollments to 
which are added 10 percent for each total 
regular’session enrollments. Summer school 
enrollments would be in addition to this. 

Various predictions have been made by 
many organizations and individuals, with 
different assumptions, However, they all 
come out with approximately the same an- 
swer—somewhere between 6 and 61, million 
individuals will be seeking enrollment a dec- 
ade from now. Hence, considerable confi- 
dence can be placed in this approximate 
figure. 

As is well known, there are two major rea- 
sons for this remarkable upsurge. The first 
is that there are many more young people 
than there used to be. This is a population 
trend which was unexpected and has not 
been entirely explained. The simple fact is 
that, beginning about the end of World War 
II American families began having substan- 
tially more children than they had had pre- 
viously. In 1955 there were in the United 
States 11,300,000 persons in the age bracket 
18 to 22, inclusive, which I am arbitrarily 
calling the college age. The statistics show 
that by 1970 there will be almost 19 million 
in this age group. The data can hardly be 
disputed for these young people are with us 
now. 

The second major factor is the increasing 
proportion of those of requisite ability who 


tn 


1 Reported in “Where's the Money Coming 
Prom?” Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation, Inc., February 1959, p. 12. 
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desire and demand higher education. The 
long-term trend is revealed by the expe- 
rience of the ist ‘half of the 20th century. 
Between 1900 and 1950 the population of 
the country increased by 93 percent, but 
during the same period the enrollments in 
the colleges and universities increased by 
over 1,000 percent. The trend still con- 
tinues. The tendency for an increasing pro- 
portion going to college is now slowing down 
but there is no indication that it will com- 
pletely level off or reverse itself within the 
next decade or so. We must be prepared to 
handle this greatly increased number. 

There are those who contend that we 
should simply ignore the figures and only 
provide for the number in highef education 
that we can conveniently handle. This is an 
unsocial and naive point of view, not only 
for national, but for individual, welfare. 
Since the need and the desire is there, pub- 
lic pressures, political and otherwise, will 
certainly be brought to bear to see that 
some sort of higher educational opportunity 
is afforded for those 6144 million. The hasic 
question is how good an education will the 
country as a whole, in both public and pri- 
vate institutions, be able to provide? 





Address by Hon. Herbert C. Bonner at the 
Launching of the NS “Savannah” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. BOYEIN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp and include therein what I consider 
a wonderful speech made by our distin- 
guished chairman, the Honorable Her- 
BERT C. BONNER, Democrat, chairman of 
the House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, at the launching of 
the NS Savannah at New York Ship- 
building Co., Camden, N.J., July 21, 1959. 
I thought our great Chairman BONNER 
made one of the best speeches made on 
this famous day, where our First Lady, 
Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, christened 
this unusual and fabulous ship that is 
not only the United States, but the en- 
tire world’s first nuclear-powered mer- 
chant ship. 

How I wish every Member: of this 
House, who represent every human in 
America, could have been there and not 
only heard Congressman BONNER’S 
speech, but so many other great talks by 
great men; and Mrs. Eisenhower was 
truly in all of her glory when she so 
graciously and beautifully christened 
this the greatest of ships just as it slid 
down the ways into the waters at Cam- 
den, N.J. The men and the women and 
the boys and the girls all were so thrilled 
and so happy. In all of my long years 
in attending similar occasions in many 
places all over this country and foreign 
countries, too, I do not believe we have 
ever had anything just like this. 

The President of the United States 
-message said this, and I quote: 

I am confident that the ship will be the 
forerunner of atomic merchant and pas- 
senger fleets which will one day unite the 
nations of the world in peaceful trade. 
(President Eisenhower, Oct. 15, 1956.) 
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Not only did this gracious, smiling, 
wonderful, friendly Mrs. Eisenhower do 
such a beautiful job, but she was assisted 
by another great lady, Mrs. Henry B. 
Sayler, of Savannah, Ga., as matron of 
honor. Then, too, we had a very un- 
usual and fabulous fellow from way down 
in the Deep South, the one and only 
Louis E. Wolfson, chairman of the board 
of the New York Shipbuilding Corp., 
that built this ship, and in Mr. Louis E. 
Wolfson’s and Mr. Edward L. Teale’s 
messages they said, among many other 
inspiring words, to the great group that 
was gathered there, they quoted what 
President Eisenhower said about the 
Savannah when announcing plans for its 
construction, and I quote: “This ship 
will demonstrate to people everywhere 
the peacetime use of atomic energy, 
harnessed for the improvement of hu- 
man living.” And I think we could have 
had it for the happiness of all mankind. 

The master of ceremonies was Mr. 
Harry W. Pierce, vice chairman of the 
board of the New York Shipbuilding 
Corp. 

I thought that the Honorable Clarence 
G. Morse, “Chairman of the Federal 
Maritime Board and Maritime Adminis- 
trator, as well as Senator Clinton P. 
Anderson, of New Mexico, also made 
great speeches, and we certainly could 
not forget Miss Elaine Malbin, who 
inspired us by singing “God Bless 
America.” 

Again I want to say there were great 
speeches by our old friend, Congressman 
Oren Harris, of Arkansas, and many 
other famous people, but to me, Chair- 
man HERBERT BONNER’s speech was the 
best and I believe made the greatest im- 
pression on the multitude of people that 
attended this great event. I believe 
when you read this message you will 
agree with me, but I thought Congress- 
man Bonner delivered it so well, and 
every one of us—and there were acres on 
acres of spectators—could hear dis- 
tinctly every word that you will read in 
this speech, and we on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, as well 
as the entire Congress, I am sure, are 
very proud of Chairman Bonner and the 
great work he did there where we had 
people gathered from the four corners of 
this earth. 

Again I will repeat, I only wish all of 
you could have been there and have 
witnessed the entire proceeding that was 
so inspiring and which I believe means 
much to peace and prosperity and will 
truly be a real help to all mankind. 
REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE HERBERT C. 
Bonner, DeMocraT, or NorTH CAROLINA, 
CHAIRMAN, HovseE COMMITTEE ON MER- 
CHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, AT THE 
LAUNCHING OF THE NS “SavANNAH” aT NEw 
YorK SHIPBUILDING Co., CAMDEN, N.QJ., 
TUESDAY, JULY 21, 1959 
Mr. Teale, our most gracious sponsor and 
First Lady, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Mr. 
Secretary, Mr. Morse, Mr. McCone, and 
representatives of the governmental depart- 
ments, my distinguished colleagues in the 

of the United States, members of 
the Diplomatic Corps, friends of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine, ladies and gentleman: 

It is with the greatest pleasure and pride 
that I am privileged to be here today to 
take part in the launching of the NS Savan- 
nah, the world’s first nuclear-powered mer- 
chant ship. 


, 


July 23 


It is inspiring, indeed, to stand here—a 
little more than a year since the laying of 
the keel of this great ship—and witness the 
fulfillment of a dream made possible through 
the imagination, the skills, and the energy 
of Americans from all walks of life. It is 
incredible to contrast this magnificent work 
of the mind and hand of man with the single 
steel assembly that was laid in place on 
this shipway on Maritime Day, 1958, to mark 
our first step into the nuclear age on the 
Seven Seas. 

The dynamic development of the idea of 
adapting peaceful use of the power of the 
atom to merchant shipping is equally in- 
credible. 

We have known that nuclear energy could 
be adapted to ship propulsion ever since the 
submarine Nautilus proved to be such a 
tremendous success. But many were skep- 
tical about moving ahead with a merchant 
ship prototype until years of experience with 
shore-based plants might indicate immedi- 
ate efficiency and economy. 

The first proposal to build an atomic- 
powered merchant ship gave no thought to 
the advancement of our merchant marine. 
It would have been a floating showcase of 
nuclear devices demonstrating peaceful uses 
of atomic energy in other fields. 

As the idea grew, those of us responsible 
for the maintenance and development of an 
adequate American merchant marine under 
our national policy urged that we take the 
idea a step further and build a brand new 
vessel, especially designed in both hull and 
machinery, to secure the maximum advan- 
tage from this promising new source of 
power and from which we could learn how 
to build and operate efficient, working ships 
for the merchant marine of the future. 

Thus, it was, that the authorizing legisla- 
tion passed by the Congress and approved 
by the President in 1956 directed the con- 
struction of a practical merchant ship, 
powered by an advanced type of reactor, 
especially designed for the purpose. The 
President, the Congress, the Government de- 
partments, and the maritime and atomic 
energy industries, have every right to feel 
great pride and satisfaction in the part they 
have played in the construction of this new 
vessel. Already, lessons learned in the crea- 
tion of the NS Savannah are showing the 
way to the design and production of fully 
competitive merchant ships many years 
earlier than ever thought possible. 

Last year, standing in this same spot, I 
reviewed the unfortunate history of the old 
steamship Savannah, which more than 100 
years ago was the first steamship to cross 
the Atlantic Ocean. I pointed out at that 
time how this country had ushered in the 
age of steam on the seas, and then, through 
failure to follow up what we had developed, 
and by continued adherence to sailing ships, 
we were soon left behind and for a half cen- 
tury fell to the status of a third-rate mari- 
time power. 

I repeat my admonition of a year ago— 
“Let us be sure that the lesson of the old 
Savannah—for which this new ship will be 
named—will be well remembered and 
studiously observed.” 

The record is clear that it is not pre- 
mature to proceed with the next steps in 
the development of nuclear-powered vessels 
for peaceful purposes. 

Our pioneering here is already being seri- 
ously studied by a number of other nations 
who are proceeding vigorously toward the 
development and construction of advance 
nuclear merchant vessels of their own. 
Under our open policy of sharing nuclear 
“know-how”, these other countries are able 
to start with all the knowledge we have 
gained from our our first ship. 

Therefore, we in Congress realize that if 
we do not. press forward now with a pro- 
gressive program we will again be guilty of 
willful blindness of incalculable cost. We 
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cannot afford to forfeit the promising prog- 
ress that has been made to date. 

I pledge that the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries will do all within its 
powers to help retain our initiative in the 
field of nuclear energy on the oceans with 
its unbounded possibilities. - 

With this ship, and with those which I 
hope will follow soon, we are casting our 
bread upon the waters, and I am sure the 
return will be a thousand fold. 

God speed to the Savannah when she re- 
ceives the magic of life with the blow of 
the christening bottle, and the surge of the 
water beneath her hull. 

Thank you. 





Secretary Kits Upset Russian Custom 
Official 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to submit herewith the second in a se- 
ries of articles written by the editor of 
the Peoria Journal Star, upon his re- 
turn from a recent trip to Russia: 


SecreTARY Kirs Upser RuvussIAN CUSTOM 
OFFICIAL 


(By Charles L. Dancey) 


Moscow.—The Russian 104, their fa- 
mous jet, took off on schedule from Paris, 
swooshed to Moscow, came down low under 
a heavy cloud cover and made a full circle 
over beautiful open country before landing. 

An officer in uniform stood, at the plane 
door and took everyone’s passport before 
anyone could even go down the ramp. 

Customs inspection was perfunctory in 
most cases, but a declaration is required 
particularly of how much money you are 
carrying. (You’d better not have more 
when you leave!) 

The customs official who looked at my 
stuff inquired about a batch of pocket sec- 
retaries with ballpoint pens that I brought 
along. from the Journal Star’s stock of cir- 
culation prizes. I told him I just brought 
them to give away, which was true, and this 
did not unduly bother him. Then, he looked 
in the secretaries which happen to have one 


of these compartments for cards including - 


a form for normal identification—a place 
for name, address, telephone number, etc. 
This upset him a good deal. 

He wondered what I wanted with all this 
information on people. I told him it was just 
part of the kit and I personally never ex- 
pected to see what was written there if any- 
thing ever was. .He dragged over one of the 
brass hats, a smart young man, who took one 
look at the setup and laughed like the devil. 
We all laughed then, and off I went. 

About this time, another uniformed gent 
picked his way through the crowd, walked up 
to me and without a word handed me my 
passport. I guess the picture in it is identi- 
fiable at that. 

They sent me to the Hotel Nationale, 
across the street from one of the Kremlin 
wal's and within sight of Red Square and 
St. Basil’s Cathedral, where the manager 
promptly relieved me of my passport again 
plus all my documents regarding paid for 
travel, meals, and such. 


I exchanged $40 in travel checks, at the. 


hotel, for 400 rubles, 3 of the bills were 
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100 ruble notes which are about the size of a 
large blotter. 

The first impression of Moscow is a good 
one, with many modern-looking buildings, a 
good deal of busy auto traffic (all driving on 
the right side) and bustling crowds of people 
not too different from a large US. city, ex- 
cept that the people are not as well dressed. 
The men wear their overcoats, long, and 
although it was only comfortably cool in 
Moscow, almost everyone wore coats. The 
women are not well dressed and apparently 
never heard of Playtex. 

The result is pretty sad. 

I only had time for one walk around Red 
Square, being in Moscow only to change 
planes. 

In due time, the manager handed me my 
passport, a book of plane tickets, and my 
other documents, and advised that they were 
flooded with U.S. tourists in Moscow and 
proposed to put me on my plane—alone. 
This was fine with me, 

They put me on a plane as different from 
the Paris to Moscow jet as can be imagined. 
Our own Ozark airlines would never have put 
this ship in the air in 1940, much less today. 
It was old, weatherbeaten, small, with beat- 
up seats and no safety belt. 

We took off for Kiev and Odessa. I found 
myself on an aircraft where not a soul spoke 
English and there was no stewardess. A man 
sitting near me inquired in Russian and I 
told him I was an American. He smiled and 
was very friendly, offering me chocolate cook- 
ies, pictures of his family, and such. He was 
dark skinned, dark mustached, in a shirt and 
trousers, with a great deep voice. 

He offered me a cigarette and said it was 
made in Tashkent. I told him I hoped to go 
to Tashkent and might get there by July 
Fourth. 

Then I said to him in broken Russian— 
“July Fourth is a very big day in America.” 

“Da,” he said. “Ya Znayoo.” (I know.) 

He sat through a long pause with his.arms 
dangling between his legs and head down, 
and -then deep down in his throat said 
softly, “Svoboda.” 

It. is a touching word in any language. 

The English equivalent is “freedom.” 





What Is Inflation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, each of 
us is aware that inflation is an economic 
evil, but too few of us are acutely aware 
of the precise nature of its negative ef- 
fects. 

The following article from the edi- 
torial section of the Packer, a popular 
agricultural trade paper, serves very 
effectively to pinpoint this problem of 
inflation: 

Wuat Is INFLATION? 
(The Packer, July 18, 1959) 

Inflation is spending $2 to do a job $1 

would do before World War II.. 
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day even though the methods are more 
complicated, the results are the same. When 
the Federal Government goes into the red 
for $10 to $15 billion it covers all or part 
of this deficit with new money and issues a 
statement—something to the effect that 
“this action is necessary to provide the bank 
reserves for the Nation’s growing monetary 
needs.” 

Inflation is the reason fixed incomes from 
insurance policies, government bonds, pen- 
sion plans, and social security buy less at the 
store than they did 5, 10, and 15 years ago. 

Inflation has been the compelling force 
for Congress to raise the debt limit twice in 
1958.. First to ‘$280 billion; next to $288 
billion, and then this year to $295 billion 
for the period ending June 30, 1960. We are 
therefore handing an unpaid bill of $1,695 
to each member of the on-coming genera- 
tion as of right now, and the situation is 
getting worse each day. 

Inflation is the reason a person who 
earned $5,000 in 1946 would have to earn 
$7,343 today (50 percent more) simply to 
be as well off as he was before. 

* Inflation demands that a man work 1214 
hours of his 40-hour work week to pay for 
Government; or, expressed in terms of an 
8-hour day, the average $4,500-a-year man 
must work for his Government 2 hours and 
29 minutes, but by contrast to pay for his 
food he must work 1 hour and 39 minutes, 
for housing 1 hour and 25 minutes, and for 
clothing 37 minutes. 

Inflation is the condition which keeps 
some boys and girls from going to college 
because of the $4,000 parents had saved sev- 
eral years ago to pay the costs has now been 
inflated to $8,000 on today’s standards. 

Inflation is the money disease whicheaf- 
Tects everyone—not just a few, but in par- 
ticular the 106 million owners of life insur- 
ance, the 50 million savings account deposi- 
tors, the 20 million savings and loan sub- 
scribers, the 40 million U.S. bond holders, 
the 14 million retired folks with private 
pensions, and the millions of employees not 
covered under cost-of-living adjustments. 

This is inflation. 

In a country such as ours—trich in a his- 
tory of meeting and defeating serious ob- 
stacles—we cannot concede that our fiscal 
problems are insoluble. Inflation, like 
sleeping sickness, will destroy the economy 
little by little over the years keeping us un- 
aware of the pain, unless we turn our full 
attention to the problems of demanding a 
sound fiscal system and stable economic 
policies. 

This is how to stop inflation. 





Americans Should Know the Answers to 
Communists’ False Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, people who have talked with 
Communists are struck by their ability 
to uphold the false doctrines of commu- 
nism. They seem informed and dedi- 
cated, and are able to support their side 
of an argument. 

Unfortunately, many Americans are 
singularly deficient in upholding their 
beliefs in the ideals and principles of 
America. They seem to have only hazy 
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ideas about the American heritage. They 
are unable to voice their beliefs convinc- 
ingly. 

Americans will surely support and ap- 
plaud the initiative taken by Richard 
Cardinal Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, 
to correct this deficiency. In a television 
address in Boston. on June 21, 1959, he 
urged that schools should teach about 
communism and about the answers to 
its false doctrines. This address ap- 
peared in the Appendix of the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp of June 24, 1959, at page 
A5468, as an extension to the remarks of 
the distinguished majority leader, Hon. 
JoHN W. McCormack, of Massachusetts. 

Since then Cardinal Cushing has made 
a further significant statement on the 
subject. He quotes a chaplain in the U.S. 
Armed Forces stationed in Berlin, who 
gives impressive corroboration: “Ameri- 
cans over here in Europe have not the 


slightest idea of why they are Americans, 


or what a democracy actually is,” he 
said. “Most of them cannot say a word 
against communism.” 

The cardinal’s statement is in a letter 
to the Boston Herald, in its issue of July 
16, 1959. I believe it should have wide 
publicity, and include it as part of these 
remarks. He wrote as follows: 


Please permit me to commend you for 
publishing that excellent letter from Mrs. 
Pattee that appeared in your esteemed paper 
on Monday morning concerning the funda- 
mental tenets of communism and the neces- 
sity of teaching these to our children. If 
our school systems refuse to approve such 
teaching let us never forget that the home is 
the first, foremost, and greatest school for 
the presentation of truth to our children. 

If the letter from Mrs. Pattee is read by 
all your readers among the fair sex we have 
reached the end of the dark road of apathy 
and indifference toward the mounting threat 
of communism, 

Where the men folks have failed the 
women will succeed. They have always been 
effective in every political and moral crisis. 

If space permits, you may be interested 
in the following paragraphs from a letter 
sent to me by a chaplain in the U.S. Armed 
Forces now stationed in Berlin: 

“I read with great interest your proposal 
to have communism taught in high schools 
and colleges. I can certainly add that half 
the Americans over here in Europe haven't 
the slightest idea of why they are Americans 
or what a democracy actually is. 

“If you could convince them that tomor- 
row the Communists could equai or better 
our American material living standards, the 
party couldn't handle all the new members 
they'd have. Apart from parroting a few 
labels like “freedom to vote” (most of them 
don’t themselves), “dictatorship,” ‘“‘totali- 
tarian,” most of them can't say a word against 
communism, as we have found out time and 
again with the American lads in character 
guidance talks here. It’s clear that the 
American schools, while putting out a lot 
of nonesense, have really missed the basic 
issues with all those siily civics courses they 
used to give. 


“Your proposal is timely and hopeful. It 
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“One reason why people lost interest in 
communism in the United States is that it 
has been hit over the head too often with 


system. This type can never be- 
come convinced or converted. Your pro- 
posal certainly can be effective. I for one 


sisters elsewhere.” 
CARDINAL CUSHING, 
Archbishop of Boston. 


How To Be More Successful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, Bernard 
Haldane, career development specialist 
at Fairleigh Dickinson University, School 
of Business Administration, in Ruther- 
ford, N.J., delivered a very fine address 


‘on “How To Be More Successful,” before 


the Society for the Advancement of 
Management at Albany, N.Y. on May 
12, 1959. 

Mr. Haldane, who has distinguished 
himself in the career and executive de- 
velopment field, founded Executive Job 
Counselors, Inc., in 1947. He has been 
@ consultant on placement for the U.S. 
Naval Academy. He also founded and 
directed the first counseling and place- 
ment service for war veterans with pro- 
fessional and management abilities; di- 
rected personnel development study for 
the Air Research and Development Com- 
mand, USAF; testified before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy on the 
shortages of engineers and scientists. 
These are but a few of his many activi- 
ties in the career development field. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
these important remarks by Mr, Hal- 
dane: 

How To Bre More Svccessrv. 
(Address by Bernard Haldane before the 

Society for the Advancement of Manage- 

ment, Albany, May 12, 1959) 

All things in nature either grow, or die. 
Man's search, your search, is for growth, for 
improvement. There is an evident trend 
throughout the Nation and the world to seek 
peace and security through establishing the 
status quo: Static security leads only to 


stagnation. 

Growth and improvement call for willing- 
ness to change, willingness to accept the risks 
of change. America was established, - her 
greatness was founded by men who were 
willing to take great risks in order to make 
great changes for the better. 

Now we find ourselves threatened by the 
cold war. But our greatest enemy is not 


inconspicuous 
national mediocrity. He is a conformist for 
safety’s sake. 
The 
littlest canoe on a big lake, and he doesn’t 


tion man sees himself in the 
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want to make waves; he’s afraid to rock the 
boat. 

Our continued greatness as a Nation de- 
pends on individual men, lots of individual 
men. It depends on our recognizing—and 
using—the -spirit of individual excellence 
which lies within each of us. 

What’s stopping us? And what can we do 
about what’s stopping us? In particular, 
I intend to demonstrate tonight how you 
can recognize the best that is within you, 
how you can know your best self, and be 
your best more often. 

First I’d like to ask you a question, and 
get your response by a show of hands. How 
many of you have ever made a mistake, just 
one mistake, or more? 

Most of you are laughing, and all your 
hands are up. Mine is up too, so that means 
we have all made mistakes. We'll under- 
stand each other better for this knowledge. 

Now another question. And please answer 
the same way. How many of you have had 
an experience you would call a success or 
achievement? 

Your response seems very slow. Over 60 
here, and only 2 or 3 hands raised—raised 
weakly at that. Everybody has a serious 
face. 

Because you are here, you will believe 
what I now have to say. If you were not 
here, you would find it difficult to believe. If 
you were a relative stranger to me, I wonder 
if you would believe me if I said—most peo- 
ple find no joy in success, and great fun in 
making mistakes. 

You participated in a demonstration of 
this condition, It happened just a few min- 
utes ago. You were one of those who de- 
monstrated the reality of the condition that 
is stopping us. 

I'll give it a name: false modesty. 

The cult of false modesty—which is very 
different from “humility—has served to en- 
throne mediocrity and its partner, conform- 
ity. 

Centuries of habit have erected a taboo 
system against the admission of one’s own 
successes and achievements. Yet the fact 
of a mistake is no more and no less than 
the fact of a success. If we are strong 
enough to face the facts of mistakes, surely 
we should be strong enough to face the facts 
of successes. 

But we have that taboo system. So we 
are supposed to learn from our mistakes, 
and we are not supposed to learn from our 
successes. In order to learn from our mis- 
takes, we are supposed to study them. And 
since we learn about what we study—when 
we study spelling, we learn to spell, when 
we study arithmetic, we learn arithmetic, 
etc.—when we study our mistakes, we should 
learn about how to make bigger and better 


study, our efforts to study mistakes are made 
unwillingly and inefficiently. 
Let's examine another result of the taboo 


ing processes that will be 

socially acceptable as indicators of poten- 
tial success. These statistical processes have 
come to be known as psychological tests, 
aptitude tests, and personality tests. No 
ogist who uses them is satisfied with 
reliable measuring indicators. I 

adm on and I am satisfied that 


measure a few segments of a large 


we get rid of the taboo system, we can 

study successes directly, imstead of indi- 
through such statistically removed 
techniques as psychological tests. I am sure 
we can agree that when a man does some- 
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thing he considers successful, he has ap- 
plied many of his best talents to accomplish 


. the result. In addition he has put his heart 


into the task. 

Since we all have greater and lesser suc- 
cesses throughout our lives, we have some~- 
where in our memories several experiences 
which have called for application of many 
of our best talents. 

It should therefore be possible to analyze 
each of these experiences, break them down 
into parts or factors, and find out which 
factors are most corisistently repeated in the 
different successes. 

This is the process we call success factor 
analysis. The factors which are most con- 
sistently repeated are called dynamic suc- 
cess factors; and these form what we call 
your success pattern. Your dynamic success 
factors are the ones which probably will be 
found in your future successes and achieve- 
ments.. Accordingly, if you will look for ex- 
periences or opportunities which require ap- 
Plication of your dynamic success factors, 
you are most likely to be successful again and 
again. 

Let me repeat this. If you want success 
again and again, at higher and higher levels, 
look for experiences that will require the 
application of your dynamic success factors. 
I shall demonstrate how you can do this a 
little later. First I wish to deal with some 
possible shortcomings which may come to 
your mind. 


First, why study successes alone, and not - 


mistakes? I believe it is more practical to 
try and get what you want, than to work 
on avoiding what you don’t want. It is 
true that if your goal is the avoidance of 
mistakes, you might achieve success; but 
that would be only by accident. The goal 
should be growth, greater accomplishment; 
consequently the study should be of suc- 
cesses, and how to increase them. 

In any case, the study of your successes 


‘or, perhaps a more acceptable term, your 


achievements, does reveal_ potential weak- 
nesses. For instance, if your success factors 
include sociability and word power, you 
might find your greatest progress as a politi- 
cian, hotel manager, or some other activity 
which uses these and other qualifications. 
At the same time, the strength of these two 
success factors could lead to others com- 
Plaining that you talk too much. I could 
give more examples, but this will suffice, I 
believe. , : 

Another possible criticism is that you can 
never know when a man is telling the truth 
about his experiences. Consequently, how 
reliable can you expect the answers to be 
when you ask a man to talk about his 
achievements or successes? And associated 
with this is the question, “Once you get a 
man started along this line, isn’t he likely to 
show personal bias in favor of himself, and 
really start to brag?” 

There are built-in protections against such 
forms of exaggeration or bluffing. The suc- 
cess factor procedures I have taught to my 
associates reveal whatever conscious or un- 
conscious attempts a person might make to 
deceive himself, as well as the analyst or 
counselor. In addition, there is a safety 
factor in the number of successes analyzed, 
and the span of time covered by them. Two 
or three should be studied for each 5 to 10 
years of a person’s life, and more where it 
seems possible or desirable. 
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Incidentally, this is called by some psy- 
chologists a nondirective biographical tech- 
nique. It is also similar. to some of the 
very subjective methods called projective 
techniques, those which use ink blots and 
pictures for the client or patient to interpret. 

Another question that often is raised re- 
lates to the possibility of training others to 
analyze achievements and successes. I have 
trained others, and they do it effectively. 
One of the advantages of success factor 
analysis is that it requires commonsense and 
good judgment, rather than a trained psy- 
chologist, to use it effectively. Good execu- 
tives and supervisors can use it themselves 
in regard to selection, personnel develop- 
ment, and performance appraisal. It is par- 
ticularly helpful to those self-effacing people 
in such occupations as engineering, science, 
and other professions; success factor analy- 
sis helps them to know themselves, and gain 
the recognition and opportunities they 
should have. 

Executives and supervisors can be trained 
to use this technique, for their purposes, in 
about 14 hours—in small groups. Top ex- 
ecutives can learn enough about this tech- 
nique in a single morning or afternoon 
seminar, with the aid of a manual, to be 
able to improve their judgment of people 
substantially. Psychologists, who must go 
deeper into motivations, will require much 
more time and study and practice. I include 
personnel men among executives and super- 
visors; however, if the technique is to be 
used for deep counseling of employees, con- 
siderable practice—almost internship—is 
necessary. 
On occasion, I have been asked about the 
validation of success factor analysis. My 
reply on such occasions has been, I am more 
concerned with the fact that the system 
works, than with its statistical validation. 
I have many thousands of files on people 
with whom the system has worked, and I 
have interviewed more than 40,000 people 
over the last 21 years. If you want to vali- 
date it, I will be happy to help you; but in 
order to do this, you must study the sys- 
tem, then test it. 

Actually, we have found that success fac- 
tor analysis works so simply and reliably, 
that we have not felt it necessary to validate 
it. The specialists in validation can take 
care of that, while we concern ourselves with 
helping people to be more successful by ap- 
plication of the system. This does not sound 
scientific, of course. But then, gravity was 
not scientific until after Newton’s theory; 
gravity existed before the apple dropped on 
his head. We do have a scientific principle 
we follow, however, so perhaps we are scien- 
tific after all. 

I have trained some 20 specialists who are 
known as success therapists. That is be- 
cause we concern ourselves with the treat- 
ment of a wide variety of obstacles to in- 
dividual progress and success. A success 
therapist is concerned with helping a man 
to be his most effective and successful self, 
more of the time. Before I close, I would 
like to you how you, each of you, can 
give y a limited form of this success 
analysis treatment. There are three major 
steps to success factor analysis, and here 
they are: 

1. Think about your achievements of all 
kinds, things you have done well,-and en- 
joyed, at different times of your life—back 
to early . . These may have mean- 
ing only to you, personally, and may seem 
insignificant to others. 

2. Write descriptions of six or more which 
have meant most to you, perhaps your six 
greatest achievements. Then, if you haven't 
already written them, describe a couple of 
your earliest childhood achievements. If you 
are to analyze them, you must write them 
down. 


8. Study the descriptions. Look for the 
qualities of talent and personality that re- 
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veal themselves repeatedly, and most con- 
spicuously. These repeated qualities prob- 
ably are your dynamic success factors. It is 
difficult to see these clearly, clearly, for your~ 
self; but you can have a good sense of what 
they are. If you will look for opportunities 
to apply this combination of your best qual- 
ities, you are most certain to find greater 
and greater success and progress. 

When you know your best qualities, you 
will seek to make them better. In order 
to know your best qualities, you should 
study the experiences that have required 
you to use them. Stop studying your mis- 
takes, Stop yielding to the taboo which 
blinds us to the facts of progress and greatest 
success. For your own sake, if for no other 
reason, study those experiences that have 
given you happiness and success in order 
that you may find the ingredients that will 
bring you more success again and again. 
These ingredients are your God-given tal- 
ents. Recognize them, and use them well. 





TVA Bond Bill Now on Third Base 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as we once 
again take up the TVA self-financing 
bill, it may be helpful to review the cir- 
cumstances which have brought on the 
necessity for taking up this matter 
again, and accordingly I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp my newsletter, 
Capitol Comments, for last week, which 
reviews the situation. 

The newsletter follows: 

TVA Bonp Brit on Turrp Base 


Following passage by the Senate of the 
TVA self-financing bill, this much-needed 
and battle-scarred measure has reached, in 
baseball parlance, third base in the legisla- 
tive game. The bill, however, has again run 
into hurdles set up by the diehard oppo- 
nents of the TVA. When consent was re- 
quested in the House this week to accept the 
Senate amendments to the bill, the minority 
leader of the House objected and blocked 
action on the bill. As a result it will be 
necessary to take the amended measure 
through the Rules Committee again and on 
the floor of the House for further debate and 
another vote. Friends of the TVA gre con- 
fident that the House will again approve the 
measure; but there will be a delay in its 
enactment as a result. of this last-ditch effort 
to block the bill. 

Meanwhile, the minority leader of the Sen- 
ate has reportedly urged the President to 
veto the TVA measure. Your Representative 
expresses the hope and the belief that the 
President will be fair and approve this legis- 
lation. There are many reasons why this 
bill should be approved in the public inter- 
est, among them: 

First. The President himself first proposed 
this legislation to the Congress in his budget 
message on January 17, 1955. The President 
has repeated his request for self-financing 
legislation for TVA in his budget messages 
of 1956, 1957, and 1958, and again in January 
of this year—on five separate occasions, 

Second. Committees of the Congress have 
worked for 4 years to write a reasonable and 
workable bill. - 

Third. Extensive hearings have been 
held—five sets of hearings—on this legisia- 
tion in both Houses of the Congress. 



























































































by decisive majorities. 
Senate passed it by a vote of 
year the House passed it by a 
170, and the Senate by a vote of 73 to 17. 

Sixth. The bill represents a reasonable 
compromise of many views. It is considered 
satisfactory in the main, not only to the 
TVA, but also to the private utility com- 
panies bordering on the TVA area. 

Seventh, The Secretary of the Treasury 
has expressed his approval of desirable fea- 
tures of the financing phases of this bill— 
and indeed all approved the measure except 
a limited few who want TVA destroyed and 
dismembered. 

Eighth. The bill puts a fence around 
TVA—a territorial limitation is prescribed— 
and not a kilowatt of power can be sold out- 
side the area. 

Ninth. The TVA will make a far greater 
return of payments into the Treasury than 
under the present law. 

Tenth. TVA is a creature of Congress— 
will remain under the control of the Con- 
gress. The President can make recommen- 
dations for changes at any time and the 
Congress can enact changes at any time. 

Eleventh, All three members of the 
Board—Chairman Vogel, former Congress- 
man Hays, and former Deputy Director of 
the Budget Bureau Jones, have all been ap- 
pointed by the President, and surely they 
can be depended upon to carry out the pro- 
vision of this legislation in a responsible 
manner. 

With the territorial limitations, with 
Treasury Department control, and congres- 
sional control, and Presidential control 
‘through the naming of the Board members, 
no further control should be desired. 

When we are appropriating millions for 
the development of water resources through- 
out the country—and billions throughout 
the world—surely it is just and fair that the 
citizens of a great area would be given the 
privilege of voting bonds for self-financing, 
bonds that are taxable, and bonds that are 
not included, but outside, the national debt. 

I express the hope again that the Presi- 
dent will be objective and fair and not dis- 
approve this needed and meritorious legisla- 
tion. Such approval would permit the TVA 
to operate in a businesslike fashion, but 
without undue political and partisan infiu- 
ence and to a large degree eliminate the 
annual congressional fight over TVA’s oper- 
ations, and would be in line with statements 
and assurances of the President of his 
friendship and support for this great agency 
of the Government. 





Fall Disclosure in Urban Renewal Project 
Planning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 
Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, during 


debate on the omnibus housing bill re- 
cently vetoed, I offered as an amend- 


ect - 
made by the local authority and the pro- 
posed redeveloper. The House saw fit 


- 
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to adopt that amendment; but unfor- 
tunately, it was stricken from the bill in 
conference. 

The new omnibus housing bill recently 
introduced, H.R. 8181, I am pleased to 
note, includes a modified version of my 
disclosure amendment. I should like to 
include in the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared on Monday, July 20, 1959, in 
one of New York’s great newspapers, the 
World-Telegram and Sun. The World- 
Telegram has been in the forefront of 
the movement in New York City seeking 
to review the procedures by which urban 
renewal projects are brought into being. 
I am especially happy, therefore, to 
note its editorial endorsement of my 
amendment: 

ADVANCE Facts ON TITLE I 

With Congress putting together a new 
housing bill to replace the mishmash meas- 
ure vetoed by President Eisenhower, it has 
another opportunity to include an important 
feature sidetracked last time. 

We refer to the amendment by Representa- 
tive JonHn V. Linpsay, 17th District Republi- 
can. It would require advance disclosure of 
all salient facts on a prospective title I proj- 
ect before any contract or commitment could 
be made by a local authority—facts such as 
the names of all persons having a financial 
stake in the development, proposed financ- 
ing, and estimated cost, rents, and profits. 

This amendment is something New York 
badly needs—and it was inspired by scandals 
here. 

In the last housing go-round, the House 
passed the Lindsay amendment, the Senate 
did not and it was knocked out of the final 
compromise version, reportedly as a result 
of lobbying pressure by lieutenants of Robert 
Moses, this city’s title I maestro. 

The Lindsay amendment is now in a new 
omnibus housing bill in both the Senate 
and the House. We hope this time Congress 
sends up a bill the President can sign—and 
that it contains the Lindsay amendment. 





Massachusetts Labor Relations Commis- 
sion Favors Legislation To Extend Juris- 
diction of State Labor Relations Boards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the comments and argu- 
ments of the Massachusetts Labor Rela- 
tions Commission in support of legisla- 
tion to extend the jurisdiction of State 
labor relations boards, as presented by 
Stephen E. McCloskey, chairman of the 
commission: 

Supplementing my letter of July 17, 1959, 
relative to the Washington press release that 
the House Labor Committee had tentatively 
voted to insert in the Senate approved ver- 
sion of a union regulation bill, a provision 
that the National Labor Relations Board as- 
sume jurisdiction over all labor cases, I have 
the following to offer: 

When the constitutionality of the old 
National Wagner Act was sustained in 1937 
by the U.S. Supreme Court, various indus- 
trial and forward-looking States set in mo- 
tion the machinery to enact State labor re- 
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lations acts which, in the main, were sub- 
stantial replicas of the Wagner Act, Up to 
the present, there are 13 States thus 
equipped. Among these States ate New 
York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin. 

The adoption by these States of a State 
labor relations law was no empty gesture but 
was of a vital significance. 

Some of the first States who got in line 
foresaw a dangerous and disturbing situa- 
tion which would ensue; ie. a “twilight 
zone” or “no man’s land”, to use the com- 
mon terms, would develop where labor dis- 
putes would be unresolved due to the fact 
that the business or industry involved was 
local in nature or that its impact on inter- 
state commerce was trivial and unsubstan- 
tial and hence should have its problems and 
controversies processed and adjudicated by 
State agencies. 

These States foresaw also that Federal 
handling of these matters, where dispatch 
was obviously all-important, would become 
unwieldy, productive of distressing delays 
and generally unsatisfactory. 

By the peculiar character of these small 
businesses, it is eminently desirable that 
State boards be in the picture. By this is 
meant that they have a more intimate, com- 
prehensive and interested stake in the mat- 
ters in question and a closer knowledge of 
local setup. 

Need it be stated that they can act with 
vastly greater speed which is always es- 
sential? 

Under the Federal machinery, long and 
costly delays are inevitable because it allows 
and provides for appeals to the Supreme 
Court of the Nation. This is. not met with 
if the matters are processed by the State 
boards. 

The lawyers tell us of a so-called de 
minimus concept of the law, often men- 
tioned in opinions of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. We understand this to mean that 
the law is not concerned with “trifies” 
or literally to translate (according again to 
the lawyers) “the very small things.” Thus 
the Federal provisions not concerned with 
small matters or businesses could provide 
for State intervention to handle them. 

The Guss case decided by the U.S. Su- 


-~preme Court in March 1957, put it squarely 


and unequivocally up to Congress that it 
(Congress) was the agency or instrumental- 
ity to remedy by legislation the current un- 
desirable state of affairs relative to the 
assertion of jurisdiction as between the 
Federal and State agencies. 

The main functions of most State labor 
relations—at least ours is the prevention 
of unfair labor practices and the supervision 
and investigation of certification of bargain- 
ing petitions with a view to certifying bar- 
gaining agents to insure industrial peace. 

A very simple solution to us seems to in- 
corporate in the new labor law a provision 
directing the National Labor Relations Board 
to transfer to the control or supervision of 
the many State labor relations boards the 
functions of processing labor disputes in 
their respective States involving only the pre- 
vention of unfair labor practices and the 
certification of bargaining representatives 
after investigation, where the effect or im- 
pact on interstate commerce would be slight 
or unsubstantial or where it would be feas- 
ible because of the peculiarly local nature 
of the business involved or because State 
jurisdiction would effectuate speedily an 
amicable adjustment. It-appears also of 
simple solution to have embodied in the 
new legislation an amendment that em- 
powers and directs the State agencies to 
apply the provisions of the national act if 
their own provisions governing unfair labor 
practices and certification procedures are in- 
consistent with the national ones or have 
been construed differently. 

Such legislation seems absolutely begging 
to be passed and would be of incalculable 
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benefit in eradicating the present vexatious 
conditions that obtain. 

Let me assure you that labor and manage- 
ment are wholeheartedly in accord with 
these sentiments: I have for many years 
been in close contact with both and I know 
whereof I speak. Almost invariably ‘they 
prefer to do business, as the phrase is, with 
the State agencies. 

Mr. Justice Burton, in delivering the 
minority opinion of the U.S. Supreme 
Court in the Guss case (mentioned 
above), deplored in a masterly. feat of logic 
and commonsense the taking over or pre- 
emption by the National Labor Relations 
Board of almost the entire area of labor 
relations. We believe that a stronger word 
is usurpation, even though some might find 
its use intemperate. 

So we have as an ally in our opinions ex- 
pressed above, the said Justice Burton, a 
brilliant jurist, and the part of the Court 
that dissented from the majority. We are 
proud to be in his company. 

Is the whole field of labor relations to be 
made a laughing stock of? Is it to be stul- 
tified and hamstrung? 

We are not atttempting to be humorous 
when we state the following might happen: 

Let us picture a sturdy and God-fearing 
citizen. He is imbued with the idea of buy- 
ing a farm and growing peanuts. He har- 
vests a rich and abundant crop. He hires 
another citizen to assist him in peddiing his 
peanuts a mile away in the village square. 
An argument arises between the two over 
certain aspects of their labor relations. The 
National Labor Relations Board moves in 
and takes jurisdiction. 

Please accept our deep appreciation for 
giving this matter your attention. 

We earnestly request you to oppose any 
attempt by legislation to deprive the State 
agencies of the right and power to process 
the appropriate labor cases before them. 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Lasor RELATIONS COMMISSION, 
STEPHEN E. McCLoskey, Chairman, 

JuLY 21, 1959! 





“Zach” Wheat, Longtime Great Brooklyn 
Outfielder, Enshrined in National Base- 
ball Hall of Fame at Cooperstown, N.Y., 
During 20th Annual Ceremonies, July 
20, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great events in the Nation, both from 
the point of view of our own history and 
from the point of view of the whole 
sports world, are the annual ceremonies 
conducted at the National Baseball Hall 
of Fame and Museum in my district in 
Cooperstown, N.Y. Enshrined in this 
hall are the great baseball figures of all 
time. 

Here, too, in this beautiful community 
on the shores of Otsego Lake, where the 
great American game was invented 120 
years ago, is held each year at Double- 
day Field a Hall of Fame baseball game 
between a team representing the Amer- 
ican League and one representing the 
National League. This year the Amer- 
ican League Kansas City Athletics and 
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the National League Pittsburgh Pirates 
played to a 5—5 tie, when the game was 
called in the fifth inning because of rain. 
But the highlight of the whole occasion 


‘was the ceremony that led to the inclu- 


sion of Zachariah Davis “Zach” Wheat, 
longtime great Brooklyn outfielder, as 


~the 84th baseball immortal to be included 


in Cooperstown National Baseball Hall 
of Fame. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a newspaper article from the 
Oneonta Star of Tuesday, July 21, de- 
scribing this historic ceremony, and also 
a background. sheet-about the Hall of 
Fame prepared and published by the 
Cooperstown Baseball Committee: 


*“[From the Oneonta (N-Y.) Star, July 21, 


1959} 


Two THOUSAND WaTCH “ZACH” WHEAT BECOME 
84TH Hau. or FAMER 

CoopERsTown.—A light rain fell intermit- 
tently on some 2,000 persons yesterday as 
Zachariah Davis “Zach” Wheat, longtime 
great Brooklyn outfielder, became the 84th 
baseball immortal enshrined in the National 
Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum here. 

The festivities, staged on a platform 
erected at the front of the national shrine, 
opened with a brief introduction by Rowan 
D. Spraker, Sr., Cooperstown, a vice presi- 
dent of the Hall of Fame, who brought to the 
rostrum Les Biederman, president of the 
Baseball Writers of America. 

Mr. Biederman, of the Pittsburgh Press, 
“emcee” for the ceremony, then introduced 
Cooperstown Mayor Alva C. Welch, Sr., who 
welcomed the crowd, telling them that a 
formal speech of welcome was too “‘stilted.” 


WELCOME. HOME 


Rather, the mayor said, this is “a wel- 
come home to help us honor this baseball 
immortal. All of you are here for a pur- 
pose,” he said. “I’m glad you are here.” 

Others introduced by Mr. Biederman in- 
cluded Warren Giles; president of the National 
League; Will Harridge, chairman and former 
president of the American League; Stephen 
C. Clark, Sr., president of the Hall of Fame; 
Baseball Commissioner Ford C. Frick, Joe 
Cronin, new president of the American 
League. 

One of the more impressive introductions 
of the day was made by Mr. Biederman, who 
asked spectators to bow their heads for a 
moment in silent prayer for Hall of Fam- 
ers dead within the year, including Mel Ott, 
Larry Lesieur, Tris Speaker, and Ed Walsh. 

Then Mr. Frick took the stand to intro- 
duce the two living members of the original 
11 players to be inducted into the Hall of 
Fame back in 1939 in the initial ceremony. 
Speaking with feeling, Commissioner Frick 
called to their feet George Sisler and Ty 
Cobb. 

IMMORTALS RETURN 


Other baseball immortals on hand for the 
event included’ John Franklin “Home-Run” 
Baker, Mr. Cronin, Frank Frisch, Joe Mc- 
Carthy, and Harold J. “Pie” Traynor. 

Another brief ceremony was the presenta- 
tion of the Hall of Fame cup to Ozzie Bluege 
of the Washington Senators for their Amer- 
ican League triumph in the 1958 Hall of 
Fame classic. 

Then Mr. Frick opened the initiation 
ceremony for Mr. Wheat, saying “during his 
major league career, Zach Wheat got a 
great reputation as a thief * * * he stole 
more bases = anyone else in baseball.” 
a 


me relate some of the records 
set fm “feat on outfielder who began his 
career in 1909 with the Brooklyn Superbas. 
Among them. vote batting mark, 


of 317; leading the Na- 
1918 with a 355 average, 
falling only 116 hits short of the coveted 
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ZACH SPEAKS 


Coming to the microphone at the front of 
the rostrum, Zach Wheat shook hands with 
the commisisoner, then said, “I never ex- 
perienced anything like this. This is my 
first view of the Hall of Fame and the things 
I have seen have brought back memories. 

“Thanks to everybody for everything,” he 
said, then seemed lost in thought for a 
moment while a silent crowd hung on his 
words and drops of rain began to fall after 
a brief letup. 

After the momentary pause, the baseball 
immortal grinned at the crowd, said, “I guess 
I forgot what I was going to say. I goofed,’’ 
then went on to offer his thanks once more. 

Others recognized by Emcee Biederman 
included the widows of two Hall of Famers, 
John J. McGraw and Christy Mathewson; 
Arnold Johnson, president of the Kansas 
City Athletics; Lou Brissie, American League 
baseball commissioner; Charles Grimm of 
the Chicago Cubs; Clarence Rowland, Chi- 


cago Cubs; Tom Meany, public relations for 


the New York Yankees. 
OTHERS ON HAND 


Joe L. Brown, general manager, James A. 
Herron, treasurer, and Robert T. Rice, of 
the Pirates, as well as Manager Danny 
Murtaugh; Ozzie Bluege, Washington Sen- 
ators; Cal Hubbard, American League um- 
pire in chief; Harry Simmons, manager of 
the International League Service Brueau, 
and many others. 

The introduction that drew the biggest 
ovation from the crowd was that for Harvey 
Haddix of the Pittsburgh Pirates. Intro- 
duced from the rostrum, Haddix was speech- 
less over the roar of applause that swelled 
as he was commended for the famous 12 
innings of perfect ball he pitched this sum- 
mer. 

Throughout the ceremony newsmen and 
photographers crowded the fenced-off area 
at the front of the rostrum, television cam- 
eras buzzed, flash bulbs popped, and once 
the photographers gave voice to hold it 
higher, higher, as Commissioner Frick pre- 
sented the plaque to Mr. Wheat. 





NATIONAL BaSEBALL HALL oF FAME AND Mu- 
SEUM, INC., COOPERSTOWN, N.Y., JuLyY 20, 
1959 
This is the 20th anniversary of an historic 

event in baseball: On June 12, 1939, the 

National Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum, 

Inc., was dedicated and, thus, the village of 

Cooperstown, N.Y¥., became the focal point 

of the entire universe, 

An elaborate program that started on May 
6 and terminated on September 4 featured 
the summer’s Cavalcade of Baseball. No ex- 
pense or effort was spared to make the cele- 
bration, a century of baseball from 1839 to 
1939, nationwide in its implications. How 
successfully this was accomplished is shown 
by the fact that players participated from 
every State in the Union and many points 
in Canada, and that fans from foreign coun- 
tries were there to watch at some time dur- 
ing the summer. 

The active baseball athletes ranged from 
amateurs to semipros to high schools to 
military academies to colleges to universities 
to each of the 38 minor leagues, and, last, but 
not least, the all-stars of the two major 
leagues. 

At Doublelady Field where baseball was 
played by a group of Copperstown boys in 
1839, is the imprint of stirring scenes. Dur- 
ing the process of the Cavalcade of Baseball, 
Babe Ruth shouldered his bat at home plate 
on the historic field and waited for the pitch. 
In contrast, a lad from Georgia sandlotse— 
away from home for the first time, having 
his try at amateur honors—reverently, and 
with bare head, cautiously slid a foot across 
that sacred spot. 

Vieing with Doubleday Field in inter- 
est. for visitors at the centennial celebration 
was the dedication of the National Base- 
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ball Hall of Fame and Museum, Inc. The 
idea for this historic edifice originated with 
Ford C. Prick, then president of the National 
League, now baseball commissioner. Mr. 
Stephen C. Clark, native of Cooperstown, re- 
sponded to the plan with deep enthusiasm, 
giving the entire project his civic and finan- 
cial support. 

The National Baseball Hall of Fame and 
Museum was sponsored with the view of es- 
tablishing a shrine for baseball’s immortals. 
Here the fans, young and old, men and 
women, boys and girls, could live for a brief 
moment with the legends and the lore of 
baseball, and with their heroes of the past. 

Here would be the lasting monument to the 
greats of baseball and here also would be 
inscribed their deeds to remain forever an 
inspiration and a challenge to all who come 
after them, and especially to those young- 
sters from all walks of life who aspire to 
follow in their footsteps. 

In recognition of their contribution to 
baseball, bronze plaques would be awarded 
the game’s immortals. Five players were en- 
shrined in the first election. They were: 
Tyrus Raymond Cobb, George Herman 
(Babe) Ruth, Christy Mathewson, Walter 
Johnson, and John Peter (Honus) Wagner. 
Then, year by year, with a lapse here and 
there, followed other players, plus executives, 
managers, umpires, and those whose efforts 
contributed largely to the progress of base- 
ball. 

Zachariah Davis Wheat, an outstanding 
player as outfielder with the Brooklyn 
Dodgers from 1909 to 1926, was elected in 
1959, thus becoming No. 8 enshrined in the 
Hall of Fame. 

The National Baseball Hall of Fame and 
Museum building was dedicated in 1939. No 
one believed at that time that the structure 
would be outgrown within a short period. 
Baseball memorabilia of every kind began to 
arrive at Cooperstown. Former stars sent 
their long unused equipment and cherished 
trophies; libraries, newspapers, and univer- 
sities gave books, pictures, and records; many 
private collections were donated. Attics were 
invaded in private homes and many trophies 
came to light—the first catcher’s mift, the 
first factory-made mask, the bat used by 
George Wright of the Cincinnati Reds in 
1869, etc. 

To meet the need of more floor space for 
the display of baseball's rare relics, an addi- 
tion, doubling the size of the original build- 
ing, was dedicated in 1950. 

Then, on August 4, 1958, the third unit 
of the Cooperstown shrine, was formally 
opened. This distinctive Baseball Hall of 
Fame became a reality when the directors 
realized the necessity of an exclusive Hall 
of Fame for the display of the bronze plaques, 
carrying a bas-relief likeness of the im- 
mortals and a short summary of his achieve- 
ments in baseball. Heretofore, those bronze 
awards appeared on pylons in the original 
buliding that also contained numerous other 
baseball exhibits. 

The wing is one story and basement, 
measuring 85 feet, 6 inches, by 43 feet, 6 
inches. It is of brick and marble construc- 
tion, with marble columns supporting lofty 
ceilings. ‘The central gallery is lighted by 
clerestory lights. Along either side are 
raised aisles with alcoves designed to display 
effectively the plaques of the immortals. 
These are lighted by sky domes, and special 
lights bring out details of the plaques. 


m has been made for the ~ 


Special 
display of the Baseball Hall of Fame Cup 
for which a representative of the American 
a representative of the National 
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A record of the teams and scores of these 
games are inscribed on special panels as a 
part of the background of the Hall of Fame 
Cu 


p. 

The enthusiastic response of the public 
to this national institution is indicated by 
the annual increase in patronage. Over 


1,300,000 have visited the National Baseball. 


Hall of Fame and Museum since its doors 
opened, starting with 25,332 in 1939, and 
increasing to the high year of 151,388 in 
1957. 

FACTS ABOUT COOPERSTOWN, N.Y. 


Cooperstown is renowned for its scenic 
setting. Its main industry is selling history. 
In making history its main business, Coopers- 
town of late years has evolved into a village 
of notable museums. 

Besides the Baseball Museum, there is 
Fenimore House, home of the New York State, 
Historical Association, which fascinates 
visitors with its paintings of the “Hudson 
River School,” and its collection of folk art; 
while the Farmers’ Museum reflects the pio- 
neer way of life. Here are old farm tools 
and appliances, and a group of buildings 
assembled in a replica of a crossroads com- 
munity of a century ago, with~its coutry 
store, one-room school house, village black- 
smith shop, printing office, lawyer's Office, 
doctor’s office, and so on. 

ABNER DOUBLEDAY 


Abner Doubleday was descended from an 
old Otsego County family. Cooperstown is 
the county seat. _Doubleday was born June 
26, 1819, at Ballston Spa, Saratoga County. 
He received a private school education in 
Cooperstown and was graduated from the 
US. Military Academy in 1842. 

General Doubleday was an engineer and in 
1870 obtained a charter in San Francisco, 
Calif., for the first cable railway ever 
built. He published “Reminscences of Fort 
Sumter and Fort Moultrie, Chancellorville 
and Gettysburg,” and wrote numerous 
articles on army matters, engineering prob- 
lems, etc. 7 


COOPERSTOWN BASEBALL DATA 


In 1905 a commission was appointed by 
major baseball interests of the United States 
to inquire into the origin of the national 
game. The commission was composed of 
U.S. Senator Morgan G. Bulkeley, A. G. Mills, 
Nicholas F. Young, Alfred J. Reach, George 
Wright and James E. Sullivan—names 
prominent-in the baseball world of that day. 
The commission conducted a careful investi- 
gation and its findings were reported in 
Spalding’s Official Baseball Guide of 1908. 

The decision was that the present game 
was invented by Abner Doubleday in Coopers- 
town, N.Y., during the Harrison Presidential 
campaign in 1839. 

It was stated by the commission that young 
Abner Doubleday had laid out the diamond- 
shaped playing field for a game he called 
baseball for the students of a private school 
in Cooperstown in which he was enrolled as 
a student, and that this was the beginning 
of what we now call the national game. 

Doubleday’s game varied from other games 
of that era in that he placed an equal 
number of players on each side. 

The field where Abner Doubleday and his 
fellow students played over a century ago 
was a cow pasture with a brook running 
through the middle. The townspeople 
stirred by baseball's official announcement 
that the game started there, decided to 
transform the land into a public playground 
with a baseball field and stands now seating 
8,500 as a permanent memorial to Abner 
Doubleday. 

- The annual Major League Baseball Hall 
of Fame Game is made possible by coopera- 
tion of the major leagues, each of which ap- 
points a club and selects a day for the con- 
test. 


Major league pennant winners, world 
series champions, and the game's top sturs 
play in this annual diamond spectacle. 


July 23 


State Taxation of Business Income 
Derived From Interstate Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill to terminate a tax evil 
that is threatening West Virginia’s most 
important industry. My objective is to 
establish some Uniformity in State taxa- 
tion of business income derived from 
interstate commerce. 

Under prevailing conditions, the rash 
of State laws imposing taxes on busi- 
nesses operating thousands of miles 
away could become confiscatory. The 
coal industry is particularly vulnerable 
because a very large part of all coal out- 
put moves in interstate commerce. 
West Virginia mines ship more than 90 
percent of their production out of the 
State. Beirig typically small business, 
the coal industry faces grave economic 
injury if the present trend toward bur- 
densome income taxation is not blocked. 

My legislative proposal has been 
prompted by the stampede toward the 
voracious State income taxes on inter- 
state commerce that has followed the 
Supreme Court decision endorsing the 
strange and insidious tax innovations of 
Minnesota and Georgia. My bill pro- 
vides that no State shall have the power 
to impose or collect taxes on income de- 
rived from the conduct of interstate 
commerce if the person canducting such 
commerce maintains no permanent or 
established stock of goods, plant, office, 
or warehouse within the State. The 
purpose of the words “permanent or es- 
tablished,” which do not appear in other 
bills with the same objective as mine, 
is to distinguish and eliminate from pos- 
sible taxation the situation where a per- 
son sets up a place of business of a 
temporary or transitory nature, such as 
a display room in a hotel. 

I should like to point out at this time 
that the inclusion of “permanent or es- 
tablished” was recommended earlier this 
week by one of West Virginia’s very dis- 
tinguished lawyers, Rolla D. Campbell, 
of Huntington, W. Va. On July 21 he 
appeared before the Senate Finance 
Committee as representative of the Na- 
tional Coal Association’s Tax Commit- 
tee to testify in favor of legislation that 
would promote uniformity in State tax- 
ation of business income derived from 
interstate commerce. On reading over 
the colloquy developed during cross-ex- 
amination, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that members of the Senate com- 
mittee present at the hearing were 
unanimous in concurring with Mr. 
Campbell’s views on this particular pro- 
vision. For this reason, I think it would 
be remiss of the House to consider legis- 


lation lacking this specification. 


I should like to advise my colleagues 
at this time that I have today written 
to the chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee requesting that hearings be 
arranged as quickly as possible to act 
on my legislative proposal. I emphasize 
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that immediate action is necessary to 
halt the hodgepodge of restrictive taxes 
that States across the Nation are at lib- 
erty to impose on coal operators and 
other West Virginia producers and man- 
ufacturers. I am sure that few Members 
of Congress represent districts in which 
mining companies, manufacturers, or 
processors are not faced with the same 
dilemma. Too many State legislatures 
have adopted this fanciful approach to 
their budget problems. Despite the in- 
herent repugnance and unsavory impli- 
cations of such obstacles to business be- 
tween the States, serious attempts are 
being made at enforcement—often at 
administrative and bookkeeping costs in 
excess of actual revenue. 

U.S. business will suffer progressively 
unless Congress acts to bar the pirate 
toll charges imposed by the various 
States. I ask your support of the bill 
that I have introduced today. 





To Honor the Adamses, Father and Son, 
Who Both Served as Presidents of the 
United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, fortunate is 
the nation that has great traditions and 
forever honors them. 

Massachusetts, the most historic area 
of our country, has no national high- 
ways or parkways to perpetuate the 


. memory of the patriots and the stirring 


events that inspired the birth and the 
growth of our Republic. 

John Adams was our second Presi- 
dent. 

His son, John Quincy Adams, served as 
our sixth President. 

No other family in the history of our 

Nation has equaled this unique and dis- 
tinguished record of service to the Na- 
tion. . 
It is time for us to properly honor 
their magnificent contributions to our 
independence by voting in favor of H.R. 
7125, to provide for a study of the feasi- 
bility of establishing the President 
Adams Parkway, a connecting link of 8 
miles from Faneuil Hall in downtown 
Boston, past the old -statehouse in 
Boston, Paul Revere’s home, the old 
North Church, and the home of the two 
Presidents. 

Boston is the shrine of the American 
Revolution. 

Hundreds of thousands of visitors 
come to this area each year, seeking the 
famous landmarks that they learned of 
in their school days, in order to be near 
and identify themselves with the spirit 
of those brave and freedom-loving days. 

Frequently they have difficulty in 
finding and parking near these historic 


It is our purpose to facilitate their 
pilgrimage by inquiring into the feasi- 
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bility of establishing this patriotic park- 
way. q ' 

Some technical objections have been 
raised, questioning both the precedent 
and the procedure, but I believe that 
most Members will agree that this is an 
honor that is long overdue. 

I am happy that this measure will not 
be considered in the routine and anony- 
mous manner. It deserves to have every 
Member stand up and be counted by 
name so that the Nation will know how 
deep is our gratitude and our reverence 
for two leaders who helped to win for us 
the priceless heritage of independence 
and liberty. 

This is a reasonable bill, proposing a 
survey. 

In view of all the circumstances, I 
cannot see how anyone can object to 
that. 

I am confident that it will clarify the 
picture, and dispel all doubts, so that 
the Members will be encouraged to ap- 
prove the recommendations of this sur- 
vey when it has been completed. 

In the meantime, the proposed me- 
morial in honor of two Presidents is at 
least entitled to this preliminary con- 
sideration as to its feasibility. 





A Commencement Address by the Very 
Reverend Richard H. Wilmer, Jr., at the 
Graduating Exercises at Prospect Hill 
School, New Haven, Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a thoughtful address by 
the Very Reverend Richard H. Wilmer, 
Jr., dean of the Berkley Divinity School, 
Yale University, given at the graduation 
exercises at Prospect Hill School, New 
Haven, Conn. 

The address was called to my atten- 
tion by former Congressman John A. 
McGuire who served with many of us in 
the 81st and 82d Congresses and whose 
daughter Lois was’°a member of the 
graduating class. The address follows: 
COMMENCEMENT -ADDRESS, Prospecr HILL 

ScHoo.t, New HAvEN, Conn., JUNE 10, 1959, 

BY THE VERY REVEREND RicHarp H. WIL- 

MER, JR. 

There is a story to the effect that once 
upon a time there was a college commence- 
ment speaker who had the unfortunate 





dress, and delivered the punchline: 
“Members of the graduating class, I have 
word to say to you: If you have a 

genius in you, always water it.” 
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gets watered, the idealist of today becomes 
the cynic of tomorrow, the dream becomes 
hope unfulfilled. Many would-be realists 
say: Don’t set your goals very high; don’t 
expect much of life or of yourself. Then 
you won't be disappointed. 

Yet something inside us rightly rebels at 
that, The spark of genius, the flame of life 
itself, doesn’t want to be watered. Cer- 
tainly life involves disappointments and 
suffering: all of us know that and we know 
more of it the older we get. But this is not 
the last word, and certainly this is not what 
you are primarily concerned about this af- 
ternoon. You who are members of the 
graduating class are preparing for the next 
advance: college, marriage, a job. You and 
your families are deeply appreciative of 
what Prospect Hill has done for you, and 
what your associations and friendships here 
have meant; but you want to get on to the 
next step. So we have these few moments 
of ceremony and reflection together, and 
then the present is over and a new life is 
youts. Things can never-be quite the same 
again. You will always be members of the 
school, but you will be alumnae. Others 
will take your place, just as you wili take 
the place of others in your next step. 

Already you have felt the tension be- 
tween authority and freedom, between de- 
pendence and independence. Soon such in- 
dependence as you have’ never known be- 
fore will be yours. Here is where we need 
to pause and take a good look around. In 
the next few years the spark of genius has 
its greatest chance: all of you have it, in 
some way or other, or you wouldn’t be 
where you are today. One of you may be 
an artist, another a musician, some of you 
must be extremely capable in handling 
people (particularly parents); and some- 
body has to be the best cook in the class. 
Each of you has her own special talent and 
group of talents. What are you going to 
do with them? 

So much of your joy in life, so much of 
your contribution to life depends on how 
you solve the problem of authority and 
freedom. Basically of course this is a reli- 
gious problem, and perhaps the most vexing 
of all. St. Augustine said “Love God and do 
as you please.” He was talking about a God 
whose service is perfect freedom; but the 
freedom was integrally related to the serv- 
ice. So here is the paradox: freedom under 
authority, service; discipline. What author- 
ity do you believe in? In whose service are 
you enlisted? What discipline claims you 
and molds your life? 

The tragedy of so many lives is the fail- 
ure to solve this problem: To recognize the 
paradox of authority and freedom and to 
work out our own solution of it. None of 
us is perfect and will ever solve the prob- 
lem perfectly; there is always a surd in the 
equation. But we see all about us the evi- 
dences of failure. There is the dominated 
personality, too much under authority, too 
little free, unable to think creatively, de- 
cide clearly, act decisively. Until this soul 
can somehow be freed from whatever it is 
that dominates, its life cannot be fully its 
own. Too many influences are at work to 
impede it; its spark, if not watered out 
burns very low. 

At the other extreme of the spectrum is 
the freed soul which is not really free. It 
is so undisciplined, so lacking in any sense 
of structure, that it cannot make its proper 
contribution to life. For a while its spark 
may seem to burn brightly and high; then 
come the days of responsibility and mature 
decision; and the light suddenly fails. 
Where did it go? What put it out? 

Between the extremes, we try to work out 
our salvation with fear and trembling. 
Life with all its joys is precarious and 
threatening. Those who solve best this 
deepest problem are not all of one type; one 
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race, nation or creed. They are all sorts 
and conditions of men and women. We 
learn from the experience of others how at- 
tempted solutions go wrong: We see about 
us the closed and rigid mind that permits 
no change, no new ideas, lest the threatened 
citadel of self be forced to surrender. We 
watch the passage of the mind that couldn't 
care less; the uncommitted, the apathetic, 
for whom living is really commitment to 
indecision, We check the vapor trail of 
the mind that refuses any authority or 
discipline, and shoots off into unreality, 
whatever its brilliance. And so we come 
back home to the problem that must be 
faced and worked on if we are to be our- 
selves as God intended us to be: How to 
handle our dependence and our indepen- 
dence. 

Thus far you have been largely dependent 
on your parents, and deeply influenced by 
them and your teachers. Each of you has 
felt the tension of growing up, of becoming 
yourself, of rebelling against authority, of 
wanting to express your own personality, 
of choosing your own way of life. This is as 
it should be, because without the tension 
we never do grow up; yet if we choose to 
break radically with all authority we are 
just as immature as the person dominated 
by authority. 

In the years ahead you are going to be en- 
couraged at college all along to make your 
own choices, form your own opinions, think 
for yourselves. There will be the structure 
of college life with its schedules and curric- 
ulum, hours and examinations, basic courses 
and departmental major system. Within all 
this will be the freedom of what you do with 
your time, how you choose electives, your 
friends, your extracurricular activities, your 
weekend dates and the man you marry. So 
you are free, and yet some authority, some 
set of values, helps you make your choices. 
What authority, what set of values, what 
structure, what world view? It is not fair 
to demand an answer of you now. Already 
your principles are pretty well formed. They 
are a mixture of what you have received 
from your parents and what -you have de- 
termined for yourself, with the emphasis on 
the former. The next several years will be 
the crucial ones in which your principles of 
choice will take clearer shape. On the basis 
of these—intellectual, spiritual, and emo- 
tional, you will make the most important 
decisions of your life. 

Involved in all of this is your own grow- 
ing faith. What do you really believe in? 
What are you prepared to live and die for? 

You are being graduated at a time when 
it was never more important to have a deep 
and decisive faith. This is the age of the 
edge of terror, when man’s sharpest anxieties 
and darkest fears are aroused, and when his 
very existence on this planet can be snuffed 
out in a fraction of time. The President of 
the United Nations General Assembly, Dr. 
Charles Malik, put it this way in a speech 
in Washington last week: 

“So far as the Western World is concerned, 
the deepest thing at stake is its faith in its 
values and its ability to justify and defend 
them. 

“Free represeritative government, the pri- 
macy of the human person, the mora! law, 
the continuity of history, freedom, truth 
and God—it is these things that are at stake 
today. They are all rejected and opposed 
from without and some of them are doubted 
or compromised from within. Is life worth 
living without them? And yet if people do 
not wake up, life will not be worth living. 

“A mighty spiritual revival therefore is 
needed. For much more than peace is at 
stake. The revival must take hold not only 
of individuals here and there, but of whole 
institutions; not only of the leaders, but of 
the 2 

I congratulate you all on your graduation; 
I wish you and your school and your fami- 
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Ties well in the years to come. My prayer 
for you is that you solve creatively, each one 
of you, the problem of authority and free- 
dom, of discipline and independence, and 
that through your solution the world will be 
that much closer to realizing the possibility 
of freedom under God, 





Without Depletion, the “Little Man” 
Might as Well Give Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr.*Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following article, “Without 
Depletion, the ‘Little Man’ Might As 
Well Give Up,” by Marion Cracraft, oil 
editor of the Tulsa Tribune. This arti- 
cle was written by the Tribune's oil edi- 
tor at the request of North American 
Newspaper Alliance: 

[From the Tulsa Tribune, July 18, 1959] 


WITHOUT DEPLETION, THE “LITTLE MAN” 
MIGHT as WELL Give Up 


(By Marion Cracraft) 


While some congressmen talk about re- 
ducing the 2744 percent depletion allowed 
the big rich oil companies, thousands of 
little producing companies or individuals 
out here in the oil country argue that with- 
out this provision they couldn't exist. 

They outnumber a thousand to one, lit- 
erally, the major .companies which receive 
most of the attention in the press and 
legislative halls. And they find most of the 
oil which keeps the Nation’s reserves at a 
safe level, from the standpoint of future 
supply and national security. 

One fact which the general public doesn’t 
know is that comparatively few companies 
or individuals actually are allowed 271, per- 
cent depletion for tax purposes. A second 
fact is that the depletion provision is not a 
tax concession or allowance, it is simply the 
Government’s method of determining how 
much of an oilman’s income is actually in- 
come and how much is consumption of his 
capital. 

A third fact is that depletion is not a pro- 
vision exclusive to oil; it also is applied 
(though not at the same rate) to other ex- 
tractive industries such as coal, iron, and 
various quarried minerals. 

Not long ago the writer persuaded a Tulsa 
oilman—an independent producer—to let 
him have a peak at his books. An example 
was made of one well—what it cost, what 
the oilman may take out of it, if he’s lucky, 
and how it will work out for him as far as 
taxes are concerned. 

Here are some of the results: 

No effort was made to find an extra good, 
or an extra poor well. A shallow well was 
studied, because the little man usually can’t 
afford to drill the deep ones. This man is 
a veteran operator; he has been pounding 
away at underground formations for 30 
years, sometimes successful, sometimes not. 

This well was drilled to 1,866 feet and he 
oil. The drilling cost was $5,816. 

comes to $3.12 a foot. If he had been 
Tax deen os. an000 Sent depth, the 

foot would have quadrupled, at 

heavier rig — have been neces- 
likewise heavier drilling power and 
a 


he ever started, the operator paid a 
cost to the farmer who owns the 


ua 


: 


. 
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land. This was probably $1 per acre for the 
whole farm, 160 acres. Had it been in “hot” 
territory—closer to other production—this 
cost might have run to as much as $50 an 
acre. For this story it’s immaterial, since 
the lease cost is not included. 

Neither is there included a fee paid to a 
geologist, who told the oilman in the first 
place there might be oil there, and on whose 
advice he purchased the lease. 

Once he had a showing of oil, the operator 
spent an additional $687 for development 
costs. These were incurred in treating (with 
acid) and/or “fracturing.” ‘The latter is a 
method of loosening the oil sand so the oil 
will flow. These two items, $5,816 and $687, 


come to $6,503 and fall into a class by them- 


selves, as they are the only cost items which 
can be deducted as a whole from the well’s 
income. 

Next expense came in well equipment and 
lease equipment. Altogether, this totaled 
$6,426. It cannot be deducted; it must be 
depreciated at the rate of 10 percent per 
year. Depreciation: $642.60. 

Finally, someone must operate the well. 
This came to $100 per month, or $1,200. 
This was cheap, because the same man was 
tending other wells on the lease and only a 
portion of his pay is charged to this well. 
Thus the operator was out-of-pocket first 
year expense of $14,129. 

Our operator was lucky. This was a flow- 
ing well. Had it been necessary to install a 
pump, the equipment cost would have been 
much larger. 

Now, how about income? From this well 
the operator may take, under State regu- 
lations, 14 barrels per day. Assuming it is 
top-grade oil, it brings him $3.05 per bar- 
rel—total, $42.70 daily. Again he was. 
lucky—there was a pipeline handy, to take 
the oil from his tanks. If there hadn’t been, 
he would have had to have the oil trucked 
to a pipeline, at a cost of 35 cents per 
barrel, 

Something usually goes wrong—the oil de- 
posits paraffin and this chokes the flow 
through the tubing; the well flows for a 
while and then begins to decline, etc.. But 
we'll assume nothing went wrong and this 
well produced the whole 365 days of the 
year for a total of $15,585.50. 

Of this the State takes a 5 percent gross 
production tax—$779.82. The landowner 
gets the customary one-eighth royalty—$1,- 
948.18. The operator’s revenue thus is $12,- 
858.04. 

Against this he can charge off the drilling 
and development cost, $6,503, and his lease 
attendant’s salary of $1,200. And, he can 
charge off that 10-percent depreciation on 
the equipment, $642.60. 

That leaves him $4,512.44. Most steel- 
workers, plumbers, or bricklayers make more 
than that, without risking a dime. 

Right here is where the proponents and 


opponents of percentage depletion collide. 


head on. 

How much of that $4,512.44 is actual in- 
come, and how much is depletion of capital? 

To replace the 5,110 barrels of oil he took 
out of the well, he must find 5,110 more 
barrels—or, in a few years be out of business. 
The only way he can find more oil is to drill 
more wells. The oil he discovers is his capi- 
tal. He doesn’t know how long the well will 
last or how much oil is in that sand 1,866 
feet below ground. 

More than 30 years ago Congress decided 
an oilman could be presumed to take out 
of the ground the first year 27%, percent of 
the oil in a given well or on a given lease. 
The second year, 274% percent of what was 
left, and so on. 

This depletion was allowed, to leave the 
oilman something with which to replace his 
capital—that is, to find more oil. The rate 
is higher than in other extractive industries 
because there is more risk. 

The oilman may drill one well, or even two 
or three, all with the foregoing items of cost, 
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before he again strikes oil, even in “proven” 
territory. If he goes into “wildcat,” or un- 
proven territory, his success rate is likely to 
be one out of eight or nine. 

But there is a joker in the depletion clause. 
Our producer cannot take 274 percent of his 
$12,858.04 gross income. The law says 2714 
percent of the gross but not to exceed 50 per- 
cent of the net income from a given property. 
So, this operator may charge off 50 percent of 
his $4,512.44 net, or $2,256.22. That leaves 
him an equal amount on which to pay in- 
come taxes. 2 

That $2,256.22 chargeoff will save him tax 
money, but it’s a long way from getting him 
another oil well with which to replace the 
capital he has exhausted. ; 

This is no attempt to make it appear the 
great American oil industry is virtually on 
relief. We all know it isn’t. 

Even little oilmen make money, if they’re 
smart enough and lucky enough. 

How? In the first place, there is always 
the second year. If that well keeps on flow- 
ing, and there is no trouble, we can présume 
the operator again takes out a $12,858.04 gross 
income, against which he charges only $642.60 
depreciation and $1,200 attendant’s salary. 

That leaves him paying income tax on half 
of $11,015.44. 


It never works that way in practice. The 
well needs cleaning out, the machinery breaks 
down, or the pipeline company gets more oil 
than it can take and the well is shut down 
for several days. But assuming nothing like 
this happens, the second year income can be 
pretty good, providing the well doesn’t give 
out. 

(That phrase, “providing the well doesn’t 
give out,” is an extremely important one. 
The public hears much about the big gush- 
ers of the old days, which made men rich. It 
never hears about the wells which make 3, 
4, 9, 10, or 12 barrels, on which thousands of 
little oilmen actually make their living.) 


In the second place, having once found 
production, the little man can go to the bank 
and mortgage it for enough to drill another 
well. The more successful wells, the more 
income. If, in his search, he happens to drill 
a dry hole or two, that takes a big chunk of 
the profit from the first, or maybe all. 

Seldom, however, can any oilman charge 
off the full 2714 percent the law allows. That 
is because of: the 50 percent net income pro- 
vision of the depletion law. 

Depletion applies only to the income from 
a@ producing property or lease. It does not 
affect in any way the large, integrated com- 
panies’ income from other sources, such as 
refining, pipelines, marketing. . 

These other activities’ income is taxed at 
the regular corporate rate. The little man 
doesn’t have these other revenue sources, 
His money comes from successful oil wells, 
or not at all. 

So, while percentage depletion means 
something, of course, to the big, rich oil com- 


~ panies, to the little man it often means the 


difference between staying in business or 
being forced out. 





TVA Self-Financing Legislation, 
H.R. 3460 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or r 
HON. WILLIAM H. MILLIKEN, JR. 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 


firmly opposed to the proposed so-called 
TVA self-financing legislation H.R. 3460. 
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It is not $1.2 billion of taxpayers’ 
money we are concerned with but $1.6 
billion, less upward of $250 million 
which TVA has paid back.t The bill in 
question concerns itself with provision 
for payment of principle and interest on 
but $1 billion of this amount and interest 
payment on an additional $200 million. 
No provision is made for repayment of 
the $200 million of appropriated money 
supplied by the taxpayer. Nor is any pro- 
vision made for interest to be paid on the 
balance of the $400 million derived from 
the use of money provided by the Con- 
gress and due the taxpayers, far less the 
repayment of the principal involved, 
$400 million in power revenues which was 
reinvested by TVA for purposes of in- 
cEaneng the power potential of TVA faci- 

es. 

On those moneys with which the bill 
does concern itself the existing legislated 
obligation of TVA to pay up within a 40- 
year period is canceled out by providing 
legislative authorization for an extension 
of the payment period to 54 years. In 
substance, it is proposed to partially 
allay the past criticism that TVA pays 
no interest on the taxpayers’ money by 
requiring interest payments on part of 
the money advanced to TVA and ap- 
parently in return it is proposed to au- 
thorize the extension of the time period 
for payment of a reduced amount of 
principal repayment by 14 years. 

The argument that more money would 
be required to be paid by TVA in the next 
year or so than TVA is now paying 
does not stack up against the current 
firm obligation of TVA to pay up a big- 
ger principal in full within the shorter 
40-year time period. 

I do not believe Congress is safeguard- 
ing the best interests of the people when 
it deliberately sets about to abrogate its 
powed to initiate annual appropriations 
for such a controversial and socialistic 
operation as that of the TVA. Although 
the bill provides the Congress may dis- 
approve, I do not need to tell you that 
such disapproval is seldom exercised in 
other instances where back-door-type 
financing is permitted. Nor probably do 
I need tell you that this minor preroga- 
tive is a far cry from the direct control 
over TVA we have constitutionally ex- 
ercised in the. past through the accepted 
manner of carrying out the people’s busi- 
ness by direct annual appropriations. 

As you well know many of us believe it 
is high time that less rather than more 
loopholes be provided for bypassing the 
Appropriations Committees of the Con- 
gress in funding the carrying out of oper- 
ations and programs of the executive 
agencies. This bill will not only abro- 
gate the exercise of our full powers but 
will legislatively enact a continuing back- 
door operation in the management of a 
public enterprise well heeled with some 
$1.3 billion of the taxpayers’ money. 

The language in the Senate bill_does 
not effectively close the door to the fur- 
ther expansion of TVA. The Vinson 
amendment attempted to close the door 





*TVA had paid into the US. Treasury, 
from power revenues, a total of $250,131,- 
519.36 as of June 30, 1958. 
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and those subsequently acquired by TVA 
shall not be used for the sale or delivery 
of power for use outside the service 
area of TVA as it existed on July 1, 1957, 
with the one exception that, when eco- 
nomically feasible, it is permissible for 
TVA to provide service for interconnec- 
tion with other utility systems for ex- 
change power arrangements which were 
in effect on July 1, 1957. This» amend- 
ment has already been abridged in the 
Senate-approved draft of H.R. 3460 by 
permitting exceptions in a number of 
instances. This immediately raises the 
question, Why just these? Why not oth- 
ers? Believe me, if not now, the pressure 
will really be on for others in the future 
if we give the TVA $750 million bond- 
issuing authority. 

Furthermore, the language in the Sen- 
ate version of H.R. 3460 limits only the 
“making of contracts” by TVA and does 
not purport to place limitation or re- 
striction whatever upon the resale or 
use of TVA power by its distributors. 
Consequently, insofar as transmission, 
distribution, and use of TVA power by 
its distributors and not by TVA itself 
are concerned, no limitation whatsoever 
is placed upon the transmission, distri- 
bution, resale, or use of TVA power out- 
side of its existing service area. I be- 
lieve the only effective way to keep TVA 
from unlimited expansion is to continue 
to require all appropriations to be made 
by the Congress. 

It is probably safe to say that no Con- 
gress is going to be willing to give TVA 
$750 million or more in additional ap- 
propriated funds. A willingness on the 
part of Congress at this time to give 
TVA authority to issue up to $750 mil- 
lion in bonds in the face of our lack of 
enthusiasm for providing additional ap- 
propriated funds over a number of years 
is indicative of the extent to which the 
Congress would be abandoning its direct 
control over the scope and direction of 
the TVA power-producing and distribu- 
tion system. 

While I am willing to concede that 
there may be some justification for the 
Government to generate electric power 
as a byproduct of its flood-control proj- 
ects in the Tennessee Valley, I am firmly 
opposed to the further encouragement 
and uncontrolled expansion of TVA’s 
power-producing activities through 
steampower production facilities. It is 
for the expansion of these steampower 
facilities that we are being requested 
to authorize the issuance of up to $750 
million in bonds and in so doing to re- 
linquish our direct means of control over 
the activities of the TVA through the 
exercise of the annual appropriation 
process. 





Today’s Tight Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it 


is evident that the “high interest” and 
“tight money” policies of the Federal 
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Reserve System, concurred in and with 
the approval of the administration, is a 
matter of widespread interest. The 
people generally are becoming more and 
more aware of the implications involved 
in connection with effects upon their 
own economic life.. 

I include in my remarks an interesting 
article by Sam Dawson appearing in the 
Boston Daily Globe, Boston, Mass., of 
July 21, 1959: 

ARGUMENTS WaxINGc Hot ON Topay’s TIGHT 
MONEY 
(By Sam Dawson) 

New York, July 21.—It’s harder and cost- 
lier now to get the money to build a house 
or buy a car or run your business. The same 
goes for running the Government or build- 
ing a school where you live. And it’s also 
true if you want a loan from your banker 
to take care of pressing and maybe unex- 
pected bills. 

It means that maybe some homes won’t be 
built and some car purchases will be put off 
and some businesses will wait before starting 
or expanding. 

The U.S. Treasury has to pay the higher 
price for money because it has payrolls and 
other obligations to meet. But some school 
boards and local governments will put off im- 
provements they’d like to make. And some 
common stock buffs fear that the higher 
yields on bonds now may lead you out of the 
common stock market into the bond market. 

How serious will all this be to the econ- 
omy? Will it throttle a healthy growth? Or 
will it in the long run stave off more infla- 
tion—which to most of us simply means will 
it keep prices from taking off again on a 
sprint of just a slow, creeping pace? ; 

The argument on this is hot—all the way 
from Washington where it is taking on ever 
louder political tones to Main Street where 
those pinched by rising interest rates live 
and work. 

Even the effects so far are in dispute. Some 
say they’ve felt the squeeze already and ex- 
pect it to get more painful. Others insist 
that the overall economy has been the gainer 
and that the majority of citizens also will be 
gainers, if the purchasing power of their 
dollars can be bolstered. 

In the financial marts the visible effects of 
tight money are plain. The U.S. Treasury 
has to pay 4% percent on 124%4-month notes 
to keep holders of maturing issues from de- 
manding cash. It’s the highest rate since 
1928. Only a little while back Uncle Sam 
could get that kind of money for 2 percent. 

Corporations have had to offer 5 percent or 
more to sell new bond issues. Yields on the 
best quality of tax-exempt municipal or 
State bonds have 1 to 4 percent or more, 
when 1% percent once did the job. 

Businessmen seeking loans at the bank 
pay from % to 1 percent more than a few 
months back—many now pay 6 percent. 

In the consumer section of the economy— 
instaliment and mortgage deb 
charges on time-payment loans have risen 
and interest ceilings on Government-backed 
mortgages have had to be jacked up 
bdullders couldn't find lenders willing to put 
up funds at the old rates. Six percent is now 


a 
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Those who think there should be more con- 
sumer spending and more outlay by new and 
growing business firms protest that tight 
money will keep the economy from reaching 
the level it should and kill prosperity rather 
pear protect it from the risks of boom and 

t. 





S. 2014 and H.R. 7391 Should Not Pass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, in several 
recent sessions of the Congress, I have 
introduced a bill proposing to remedy a 
defect in the Capper-Volstead Act which 
was adopted on February 18,1922. This 
year, my bill is numbered H.R. 200 and 
as always it proposes merely that “‘juris- 
diction for determination of undue en- 
hancement of prices by cooperative asso- 
ciations' monopolizing or restraining 
trade” shall be transferred from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who might under- 
standably be prejudiced, to the Attorney 
General, who has jurisdiction in all other 
matters involving monopoly or restraint 
of trade. 

I have never urged immediate action 
on this bill, for to the best of my knowl-\ 
edge only one cooperative has willfully 
taken advantage of the Capper-Volstead 
Act of 1922. That cooperative, the 
Maryland-Virginia Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation, has on several occasions defi- 
antly entered a defense that the law 
urges cocperatives to become monopolies 
and offers them full protection if they 
do so. 

It may have been, I suppose, in the 
thought that the protection of this law, 
which had worked so well before, might 
work again, that the Maryland-Virginia 
Milk Co-op bought, 5 years ago, the 
Embassy Dairy, one of the bigger sup- 
pliers of milk to the city of Washington 
and the District of Columbia. There 
was loud public complaint at the time, as 
I recall, for flagrant monopoly is not well 
thought of when it threatens the welfare 
of babies by control of their principal 
food. In time, complaint was lodged by 
the Department of Justice and eventu- 





But, Mr. Speaker, as you probably 
know, the managers and leaders and at- 
torneys of farmers’ cooperative associa- 
tions do not easily give up the advantages 
and special privileges that they have been 
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that the courts have found without value 
now or in the foreseeable future. Andon 
fat earnings they pay little or no Fed- 
eral income tax, though parasitically 
they expect and demand service and pro- 
tection and subsidies from the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

You may wonder why I have brought 
this matter up at this time. Let me tell 
you. " 

About 2 months ago similar bills pro- 
posing to put farmer co-ops into whole- 
sale and retail business were introduced 
in the House and in the Senate. The 
Senate bill, S. 2014, was blindly titled 
“A bill to clarify and amend the Capper- 
Volstead Act (42 Stat. 388, 7 U.S.C. 291- 
292), and for other purposes.” The 
House bill, H.R. 7391, was “to authorize 
farmers and other producers of agricul- 
tural products and/or their associations 
to own and operate agricultural sale 
outlets, and for other purposes.” 
Strangely, both bills were referred to th 
Agriculture Committees—not, as would 
have seemed much more proper, to the 
Judiciary Committees. 

S. 2014 was considered—God save the 
mark—by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
No hearings were held, though the mat- 
ter was one of considerable national im- 
portance. And the bill was reported to 
the Senate, though some members of the 
full Senate committee had never even 
heard of the proposed legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, to tell most of the rest 
of the story, let me present the news ac- 
count which was printed on Monday, July 
20, in the Washington Daily News, and, 
I hope, in all other Scripps-Howard pa- 
pers from coast to coast. The headline, 
significantly, read, “Committee Acts Se- 
cretly: Retailers Here Fight Co-op Bill.” 

The article read as follows: 

Manager Joseph Cotter of .Hyattsville’s 
Harvey Dairy said today his company and 
other local milk retailers are fighting a bill 
which might save Washington’s big dairy 
farm cooperative several million dollars. 

It sneaked through the Senate Agriculture 
Committee last week without hearings. 

It would virtually wipe out District Court 
Judge Alexander Holtzoff’s ruling of January 
30, 1959, ordering the Maryland and Virginia 
Milk Producers’ Association to sell Embassy 
Dairy of 1620 First Street NW. 

Judge Holtzoff held that the big co-op 
bought the Embassy Dairy in 1954 to elimi- 
nate competition from farmers who supplied 
Embassy under its previous ownership. 

The co-op paid about $4 million for Em- 
bassy, and according to other retailers here, 
have not been able to make it earn a profit. 

Forced sale (ordered by Judge Holtzoff 
within a year after January 30) might mean 
a big financial loss to co-op members, who 
financed the deal. 

But the bill reported July 14 by the Senate 
Agriculture Committee would get the co-op 
off the hook. 

The co-op appealed Judge Holtzoff’s ruling 
to the Supreme Court, which agreed to re- 
view the case promptly. The Senate bill 
would be retroactive, wiping out Judge Holtz- 
off’s ruling and making Supreme Court ac- 
tion useless. s 

It would give all farm co-ops almost com- 
plete freedom to buy and operate retail out- 
lets.for their products with exemption from 
antitrust laws. 

Justice Department opposed the bill in a 


seven-page letter referring to the Embassy 
case. 
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Deputy Attorney General Lawrence E. 
Welsh wrote the committee that this legisla- 
tion would “have the effect of legitimizing 
an acquisition held to have been in violation 
of sections of Federal antitrust laws. * * * 
If acquisitions such as this are legitimized, 
cooperatives can deny actual or potential 
marketing facilities to other cooperatives 
or farmers simply by buying the facilities.” 

Acting Agriculture Secretary True D. Morse 
also opposed the bill. 


Mr. Speaker, Senate Report 528, which 
was submitted when S. 2014 was reported 
out of committee, confirms the state- 
ment in the Washington Daily News 
that this proposed legislation is pri- 
marily for the benefit’*of monopolistic 
action by the Maryland and Virginia 
Milk Cooperative, though it sets the 
stage for widespread co-op acquistions. 

The decisions of the court— 


Says the report 

cast doubt upon past and prospective ac- 
quisitions of facilities by many and varied 
farmer cooperatives. * * * The bill would 
make it clear that they may acquire facili- 
ties to carry out such activities from what- 
ever source and would remove any question 
concerning past acquistions.” 


The report further states— 
It does not appear that enactment of the 


bill would result in any additional Federal - 


expenditure. 


But you may note that no mention is 
made of the loss from Treasury revenues 
of taxes heretofore paid not only by the 
Embassy Dairy, which used to be a big 
taxpayer, but all other wholesale and re- 
tail outlets that the cooperatives can ac- 
quire, by fair means or foul. 

Mr. Speaker, S. 2014 will presumably 
come before the Senate for action very 
soon. It should be defeated: First, be- 
cause it is iniquitous legislation; second, 
because it was sneakily offered and was 
reported in hopeful secrecy; third, be- 
cause it proposes to set. up a monopolistic 


system under which tke Federal income. 


tax rolls can be raided again and again 
and again; fourth, because it would ke 
at least unseemly for the majority party 
in this 86th Congress, which is so violent 
in its objections to even the least ap- 
proach to monopoly among taxpaying 
companies, to condone and foster mo- 
nopoly among the cooperatives. 

H.R. 7391 is still in the hands of the 
House Agriculture Committee. I hope 
that it will be quietly shelved and for- 
gotten, as the Justice Department and 
the Department of Agriculture have 
recommended. : , 





Milwaukee Sentinel Says Factfinding 
Board Is Needed in Steel Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 
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fact-reporting agency to help bring 
about a settlement, in the public interest, 
of such disputes as the present steel 
strike. 

The following editorial, from the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel of Tuesday, July 21, 
1959, expresses the view that a factfind- 
ing board is needed in the steel strike, 
so that the public can be given the true 
facts, evaluate them; and let public 
opinion influence the settlement of the 
dispute: 

Strike THOUGHTS 

In an atmosphere of deepening pessimism 
Federal Mediator Joseph F. Finnegan re- 
sumes this week his efforts to bring about a 
settlement of the steel strike. 


Prospects are dismal. The strike is piling 


up huge losses for the industry and workers. 
It is already biting into railroads, coal mines, 
trucking, river barges, and Great Lakes car- 
riers, and causing layoffs of thousands of 
men. 

Public opinion in this country can exert 
tremendous influence in settling any dis- 
pute. In order to exert it fairly, it is impor- 
tant to know the facts. In a matter of this 
kind, obscured by technological, economic, 
and financial considerations, it is important 
not only to know them but to have an im- 
partial evaluation of them. What we have 
now are two sets of arguments, one support- 
ing the position of the industry, the other 
that of the union. 

For these reasons we disagree with the at- 
titude of President Eisenhower that a fact- 
finding board is not necessary. We think it 
is. 
We also disagree with the suggestion of 
Steel Union President McDonald that Chief 
Justice Warren name an impartial chairman 
of a three-man board, the others to be cho- 
sen separately by union and industry. 

Justice Warren is a controversial figure, 
which would limit public confidence in any 
choice he made, supposing he agreed to 
make one. In addition he sits on the Court 
to which litigation in the strike might be 
appealed and, therefore, he should not be 
even remotely connected with it. 

A reasonable solution would be for the 
union and industry to name their members 
of the board and then for these two, each 
with a veto power over the other, to get to- 
gether and select an impartial chairman. 
If one or the other used the veto to stall, it 
would soon become a matter of public 
knowledge and rebuke. 

It is our opinion the chairman should be 
outside Government, experienced in labor- 
management affairs and with a record of 
fairness in which the public could put their 
trust. It would be an ordeal—there is no 
doubt about that—but one undertaken in 
the service of us all. 


Mr. Speaker, while I perhaps might use 
a different method of choosing a fact- 
finding board, I heartily agree with the 
Sentinel’s basic premise that an im- 
partial agency should be created to get 
the facts on prices, wages, profits and 
other factors involved in the steel dis- 
pute, and to give the facts to the public 
so that the weight of an informed public 
opinion can be brought to bear in this 
difficult situation whose outcome will 
affect every citizen of our country. 
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brought to bear, in cases of price in- 
creases, and associated wage increases, 
which may tend to be inflationary or to 
otherwise disrupt our national economy. 

This is a major feature of my bill, H.R. 
6263, which has been reported favorably 
by the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions and-is pending in the Committee on 
Rules. A companion measure by Sena- 
tor JosePH S. CiarkK is before the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
The need for this legislation becomes 
more evident as each day passes. 





‘ Are These Men Doomed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Times News, published 
at Twin Falls, Idaho, and dated July 15, 
1959. 

The editorial follows: 

Are THESE MEN DOOMED? 


COPE has fired its opening gun in the 
1960 campaign. The AFI-CIO’s Committee 
on Political Education has issued its first 
blacklist of seven Senators it says must not 
be reelected. 

Their sin was voting against plugging 
what COPE calls some tax loopholes and 
against some increases in welfare payments 
from the U.S. Treasury. The loopholes pro- 
posals would have put an arbitrary ceiling 
on expense accounts regardless of the ac- 
tual expenses, and disposed of some of the 
highly technical depreciation allowances. 

COPE continues to insist that no one 
should be allowed to sit in Congress unless 
he is willing to help spend the Government 
into bankruptcy and help tax business en- 
terprises into bankruptcy. Meanwhile, the 
unions it represents follow in their own 
business dealings the principle that you 
trim your budget to fit your income. They 
jealously guard unlimited expense accounts 
for many of their officers. 

And COPE is getting ready to wage its 
biggest political fight so far when the coun- 
try is making up its mind about the 1960 
candidates, reserving its support for the 
taxers and spenders. COPE has learned 
nothing from the great public outcry 
against Government spending that has 
forced Congress to cut back many pet give- 
away projects. It has ignored the several 
polls which have shown that union mem- 
bers are much concerned about inflation, 

All things being equal, we doubt whether 
the condemned seven have much to worry 
about as the result of being slated for purg- 
ing by COPE. The list, bipartisan, contains 
the names of several senior Senators of con- 
siderable distinction. 

COPE’s blacklist: 

Wiis Rosertson, Democrat, of Virginia, 
Srrom TuHurmonp, Democrat, of South Caro- 
lina, Cart Curtis, Republican, of Nebraska, 
Tuomas Martin, Republican, of Iowa, Kaa. 
E. Muwnor, Republican, of South Dakota, 
LevereTr SALTONSTALL, Republican, of Massa- 
chusetts, and ANDREW ScHOEPPEL, Republi- 
can, of Kansas. 

We think the voters of their States will 
prove that other factors weigh more heavily 
than COPE’s condemnation 6f careful 
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In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to invite the attention of 
Members of this body to my remarks 
of Tuesday, July 8, 1958, appearing on 
pages 13178 and 13179 of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp concerning the activities 
of this same COPE in my State and the 
fact that a union member was told by 
COPE to withdraw from a congressional 
race because he had not conformed with 
COPE’s constitution. 

In view of this latest political activity 
by COPE, I believe it is of increasing im- 
portance that the Members of the Con- 
gress acquaint themselves with COPE, 
its constitution, and its purposes. 


Mr. President in Retirement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July’7, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
by Frank L. Remington which appeared 
in the Columbia Knights of Columbus 
magazine for July 1959. 

MR. PRESIDENT IN RETIREMENT 
(By Frank L. Remington) 

Upon the occasion of the dedication of the 
Truman Library not long ago in Independ- 
ence, Mo., the only two living ex-Presidents 
of the United States were exchanging views. 
“What,” inquired Harry Truman, “is the role 
of a former President?” 

Mr. Herbert Hoover pondered the question 
thoughtfully for a few moments. Then he 
replied in half-serious levity: “The only thing 
for an old President to do is take pills and 
dedicate libraries.” 

It is true that Messrs. Truman and Hoover 
have each dedicated a library in his name, 
and also both doubtless gulp pills on occa- 
sion. It is equally true, however, that these 
two former White House residents maintain 
enthusiastic interests during their retire- 
ment. 

In January 1961, President Dwight Eisen- 
hower will join the ranks of the exclusive 
ex-Chief Executive of the United States fra- 
ternity. He is probably already wistfully con- 
templating settling down permanently on his 
Gettysburg farm. 

Over the years many ideas have been ad- 
vanced about what former Presidents should 
do. Recommendations have ranged ali the 
way from making them nonvoting members 
of the Senate to relegating them to “digni- 
fied decrepitude.” Actually, an ex-Presi- 
dent's knowledge and know-how are valuable 
and his abilities should be put to use for 
the good of the Nation. 

Up to President Eisenhower’s administra- 
tion, 25 of the 32 men who occupied the 
White House have lived an average of 11 
years after laying down the reins of Gov- 
ernment. This is somewhat longer than the 
average man has carried on in retirement. 

Some of the ex-Presidents have expe- 
rienced difficulty in stepping from the 
country’s highest position to relative ob- 
security. Others have made the shift with 
surprising adaptability. An ex-President 
faces all the duties of a private citizen with- 
out realizing many of his privileges. He is 
constantly hounded by the public. So many 
Pligrims beat a path to former President 


James Monroe 
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Andrew Jackson’s door to obtain autographs 
and locks of his hair as cherished mementos 
that “Old Hickory” saved barber's clippings 
for this purpose. 

Souvenir hunters continually dog Messrs. 
Truman and Hoover. Mr Hoover reports 
that the avidness of memento seekers 
reaches ridiculous proportions. ‘They ask 
for doorknobs, old socks, spoons, old pipes, 
even my old spectacles.” 

At a conservative estimate Mr. Hoover 
figures he’s signed some half-million auto- 
graphs. Now he gives them only to children. 
One of his favorite stories, which he likes to 
tell on himself, concerns a youthful auto- 
graph hunter. The youth accosted the ex- 
President as he stepped from his New York 
residence in the Waldorf-Astoria hotel and 
asked for two copies of his autograph. 

Mr. Hoover was glad to oblige, but asked, 
“Why do you want two’’? 

“Well, sir,” the youngster replied rather 
sheepishly, “a friend of mine said if I get 
two of yours he'll trade me one of Ted 
Williams’.” 

Awhile back ex-President Truman face- 
tiously avowed his intention of running for 
President again when he is 90. Actually, a 
number of former Presidents did return to 
politics. John Quincy Adams served in 
Congress for 17 years after his presidential 
tenure, 

After the White House, Andrew Johnson— 
the only impeached President—vindicated 
himself by his election to the U.S. Senate. 
In his bid for reelection, Grover Cleveland 
was so disappointed in his defeat by Ben- 
jamin Harrison that he ran again 4 years 


President to serve two nonconsecutive terms. 

After the years of preoccupation with 
politics that usually precede a President’s 
election, he finds it almost impossible to 
return to his profession or business. Most 
of the ex-Presidents had their fill of politics 
and followed other pursuits. Some became 
best-selling authors. Both Hoover and Tru- 
man are widely published writers. 

Calvin Coolidge wrote little pieces for the 
newspapers, though he seldom could be pre- 
vailed upon to speak. When asked about 
his well-known reticence for public utter- 
ances, “Silent Cal” replied: “If you don't say 
anything, you can’t be called upon to re- 
peat it.” 

Some of the ex-Presidents turned to edu- 
cation. .Ex-President Millard Fillmore be- 
came the first chancellor of the University 
of Buffalo. Rutherford Hayes was elected a 
trustee at Ohio State University. Harry 
Truman regularly lectures at various colleges. 
William Howard Taft in his 17 years after 
the White House taught at Yale for a period. 
Later he assumed the duties of Chief Justice 
of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

A former White House resident who at- 
tempts to take an active role in private busi- 
ness is usually charged, however falsely, with 
exploiting the high office he once held. 
Ulysses S. Grant, is the only ex-President who 
seriously tried to make a go of it in private 
business. His efforts met with dismal fail- 
ure. Grant was left penniless. 

To satisfy creditors, the Civil War hero 
and two-term President pawned the memen- 
toes of a lifetime: his swords, souvenirs, and 
gifts. His greatest battle was his final one. 
Struggling against the ravages of cancer, he 
wrote two volumes of memoirs to provide his 
family with funds. He drew his last breath 
4 days after reading the last page proof. 
The memoirs brought close to half a million 
dollars to his heirs, but Grant died in virtual 
destitution. 

Other ex-Presidents, too, were financially 
hard pressed in retirement. After leaving the 
White House, scholarly James Madison lived 
for 20 years in genteel poverty. Ex-President 
abandoned his debt- 
ridden plantation in Virginia and lived on 


the bounty of his son-in-law in New York.. 
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Andrew Jackson left the White House with 
barely $90 in his pocket. Swallowing his 
pride, he accepted loans pressed on him by 
close friends. Haggard and crippled, Wood- 
row Wilson retired to a debt-free home only 
because admiring friends paid the mortgage. 

Completely dedicated to public service, 
Th mas Jefferson neglected his private af- 
fairs. The generosity of a wealthy widow 
enabled him to meet the demands of Wash- 
ington shopkeepers, who might have thrown 
hint into debtor’s prison when he left the 
White House. In retirement, he sold land 
and mortgaged Monticello, his estate, to the 
hilt. To obtain additional funds, he sold his 
priceless collection of books, which became 
the foundation for the Library of Congress. 

Fortunately, neither of the two living ex- 
Presidents is a candidate for the poorhouse. 
Mr. Hoover has a tremendous net worth built 
up in the years when he was the world’s No. 1 
engineer. Mr. Truman’s memoirs and other 
writings assure him a competence. 

Never again will an ex-President of the 
United States know the grinding, shameful 
poverty of Ulysses S. Grant or Thomas Jef- 
ferson. Federal legislation that went into 
the statute books in 1958 guarantees an an- 
nual pension of $25,000 to all former Presi- 
dents. 

Some of the ex-Presidents were plagued 
with bitterness and sickness, while others 
enjoyed surprisingly good health. For aspell, 
post-presidential problems so overwhelmed 
Franklin Pierce that he became an alcoholic. 
His overindulgences made the former Presi- 
dent a frequent spectacle as he wandered 


_ about the streets. 
later and was elected. He remains the only | 


Despite his financial difficulties Thomas 
Jefferson remained in excellent health until 
death overtook him in his 85th year. He 
attributed his remarkable physical condition 
to his daily ritual of soaking his feet in a 
tub of ice water. 

Benjamin Harrison enjoyed a robust phy- 
sique throughout his life. In retirement, the 
dignified ex-President frequently pedaled his 
bicycle along Indiana roads. At the age of 
70 he gave the following key to his health: 
“I have taken but one dose of medicine in 
30 years and that was forced on me unnec- 
essarily. * * * I never smoked or. chewed 
tobacco. I never knew intoxication. 
Throughout all my public life I maintained 
the same regularity and systematic habits of 
living to which I have previously been ac- 
customed. I never allowed my usual hours 
of sleep to be interrupted.” 

Ex-Presidents Millard Fillmore and Benja- 
min Harrison, both widowers, found romance 
and married after the White House. Near- 
ing 63, Benjamin. Harrison wooed and wed 
the 38-year-old niece of his first wife. They 
had one child, a daughter, born the year 
after their marriage. : 


Some of the ex-Presidents have indulged 
in feuds with their successors, like the fa- 
miliar animosity now existing between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Harry Truman. Per- 
haps John Adams, the second President, set 
the pattern for this petty pastime waen he 
wrathfully called George Washington, his 
predecessor, an “old muttonhead.” 

Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt barraged 
his successor, William Howard Taft, with 
letters of advice on every conceivable sub- 
ject—even to tell him not to allow himself 
to be publicized as playing golf. Taft usu- 
ally ignored Teddy's gratuitous counsel. 

At an age when many men would choose 
slippers and the rocking chair, the two living 
ex-Presidents continue to live busy and 
fruitful lives. They are retired, but only 
from the field of active politics. Mr. Tru- 
man’s office is in the Truman Library in In- 
dependence, Mo. At 75, he retains a con- 
suming interest in politics and is much in 
demand as aspeaker. He also writes articles 
for a newspaper syndicate and carries on a 
voluminous correspondence. 
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Halfway through his eighties, Mr. Hoover 
has slowed down a bit, but carries on a pro- 
gram that would stagger the average man 
of half his age. Writing, making an occa- 
sional speech, and directing work for a host 
of philanthropic organizations, he still puts 
in a good 12- to 15-hour workday. 

As he plans for his years after the White 
House, President Eisenhower—or anyone else 
who faces retirement—can well emulate the 
leads of Messrs. Truman and Hoover. Mr. 





Hoover is a prime example of his own philos-: 


ophy of retirement: “There’s no joy to be 
had from: retirement except some kind of 
productive work. Otherwise you will degen- 
erate into talking to everybody about your 
pains and pills and income tax * * *,” 

Mr. Truman continues to live by the for- 
mula that has guided him most of his life: 
“Work hard, walk fast, sleep light, and 
relax.” 





Integration in the Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Morton Puner, 
editor of Bulletin, a publication of the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith. 
Mr. Puner’s article appeared in the New 
Leader, January 12, 1959, issue. 

INTEGRATION IN THE ARMY 


(By Morton Puner) 


One of the great dramas in the American 
race relations dilemma has been staged 
thousands of miles from the United States. 
Since 1948, the Department of Defense has 
been integrating installations throughout the 
world. In the past five years, virtually every 
single problem, fear and specter concerning 
integration has been coped with by the 
Army, Air Force, and Navy: 

How can segregated units best be broken 
into combat-ready integrated ones? . Is an 
integrated force more effective? 

Does integration mean forced social mix- 
ing of the races; does it lead to such things 
as interracial dancing, interracial sexual re- 
lations, interracial marriage and “mongreli- 
zation of the races?” 

How does integration affect basic atti- 
tudes? To what extent does a law (or in 
this case, a Presidential order) help whites 
and Negroes to work together, play to- 
gether—and like it? 

Does officially-imposed integration mean 
an end to the right of privacy, an end to a 
man’s choice—and his children’s choice—of 
friends? 

To. find answers to these and related ques- 
tions, I recently made a two-month, 9,000- 
mile trip to some 24 U.S. Army bases and 
their surrounding communities in Europe. 
Europe, I felt, offered a better laboratory for 
this kind of study than the United States or 
other areas of the world where we have 
troops.’ For in Europe,’ while the society 
about them is white, Americans are relieved 
of regional stresses and restrictions: they 
are freer to act as conscience, not just cus- 
tom, dictates. S 

All the Americans I met are, in one way 
or another, affected by Presidential Execu- 
tive Order 9981 which, 10 years ago, set the 
policy of ity of treatment and opportu- 
nity for all persons in the armed services 
without regard to race, color, religion, or 
national origin.” In the early 1950’s, inte- 
gration was completed in Defense Depart- 
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ment installations throughout the world. 
Today Negroes, who make up about 10 per- 
cent of our uniformed population, eat, sleep, 
and train: with white troops, and attend 
the same service schools and clubs. About 
2.7 million Americans are in uniform; 1.3 
million civilians work for the Defense De- 
partment. In addition, wives, children, and 
other dependents have been subject to in- 
tegration in their education and social lives. 

The Army bases I visited in Germany, 
Italy, and France comprise nearly a tenth 
of all Defense Department personnel. In 
Germany, where the bulk of American troops 
and their families are stationed, the bases 
I visited were Heidelberg, headquarters of 
the U.S. Army in Europe (USAREUR), and 
Stuttgart, Seventh Army headquarters. In 
Italy it was Verona, headquarters for the 
Southern European Task Force: (SETAF) ; 
in France, Orleans, headquarters for the 
Army’s Communications Zone (COM-Z). 

I had free access to all unclassified Army 
facilities, to training fields, and barracks, 
service clubs, and post exchanges. A large 
percentage of Army families manage to keep 
intact overseas; nurseries, schools, hospitals, 
restaurants, and garden-apartment develop- 
ments are important Army facilities abroad 
too. I also had access to all these—and to 
the emotions and responses of Americans 
to integration. 

Social problems: How does the Army han- 
dle interracial dancing, which seems about 
as disturbing to partisans of segregation as 
most other social aspects of an integrated 
society? Officers’ clubs are open to all com- 
missioned men regardless of race. At an 
officers’ club dance, is a white officer’s wife— 
no matter what her own feelings—under 
compulsion to dance with every Negro officer 
who asks her to? Is a Negro officer compelled 
to dance with, say, his white colonel’s lady? 

Colonel Quirey was formerly commanding 
officer of the now deactivated 88th Airborne 
Anti-Aircraft Battalion in Southern Ger- 
many. Because it included an old segre- 
gated unit, almost a third of its officers were 
Negroes. At the battalion’s first dance in 
Germany, the colonel assumed that all his 
Officers would ask his wife to dance—an 
Army custom at the first dance at a new 
base. But not a single Negro officer came 
up to Mrs. Quirey. 

“My wife and I knew what had happened,” 
the colonel said. “She’s from Georgia, I’m 
from Kentucky. The Negro officers had not 
asked her to dance because they were afraid 
of embarrassing us.” But before the second 
dance, one Negro officer asked the colonel, 
in private, whether it would be all right if 
he asked Mrs. Quirey to dance. “I said cer- 
tainly, and he did. They danced together 
and the Negro officers had their cue.” 

few white officers who discussed the 
dahce with Colonel Quirey felt that he had 
imposed a burden on them. Wouldn't their 
wives now be obliged to dance with Negroes 
too? Colonel Quirey said there is no such 
compulsion; each man and his wife are free 
to do exactly as their taste dictates. This 
principle seems to apply generally among 
Officers and their wives. Of course, this 
leaves room for prejudice to operate, but 
prejudice plays less and less of a role as 


‘whites and Negroes serve together longer. 


Nevertheless there is no pell-meil, mass 
social mixing of the faces. The pattern of 
off-duty integration in the Army is directly 
related to the cultural and social level of 
each soldier, and to what he is looking for 
in the way of after-hours fun. 

In Paris, GIs rarely integrate when they 
go to the honky-tonks of Montmartre. At 
the level of the German gasthaus—where, in 
venerable tradition, GIs do full-scale re- 
search on the quality of German beer—there 
is little or no integration. Moselstrasse, near 
the Frankfurt main railroad station, is a 
street filled with bars with such American 
names as City, Dolly and New York. At one 
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end, it has three bars whose clientele con- 
sists solely of Negro GIs. The rest of the 
many bars along the street are filled with 
white soldiers only. 

On higher social and cultural levels there 
is much more off-duty integration. To- 
gether white and Negro Gis listen to the 
summer opera in Verona, together they play 
soccer against the still-superior European 
teams, together thiey walk in Frankfurt’s ex- 
quisite Palmengarten on a Sunday afternoon. 

Such contacts between white and Negro in 
the Army abroad are far more frequent than 
in civilian life at home. They develop nat- 
urally from extensive association at work 
and in barracks life. “More and more, these 
days, you find that a white family will come 
to a Negro family, a Negro to a white, for 
help in times of emergency,” Colonel 
Quirey told me. 

The last-ditch argument of the segrega- 
tionist is that integration leads to interracial 
sex and marriage. “How would you like your 
sister to marry a Negro?” has become almost 
@ classic rhetorical question. Does integra- 
tion in the Army—on and off duty—lead to 
intermarriage between whites and Negroes? 
The question was much discussed when in- 
tegration first went into effect, but today it 
is hardly an issue. To find out why, I sought 
to determine Army practice and experience 
with interracial marriages. 

I asked Col. Wayne L. Hunter, chief chap- 
lain of the 7th Army, how he and his staff 
counsel Negro soldiers and white girls who 
intend to marry. Basically, he said, they 
treat interracial marriages the same as inter- 
faith marriages, in which the chaplains 
counsel on matters of baptism, circumcision, 
and other rites. The Army informally tries 
to provide Negro chaplains to counsel Negro 
soldiers when possible. Chaplains, white or 
Negro, neither encourage nor discourage such 
marriages. But the white girl will be told 
about various hazards to successful inter- 
racial marriages, for example, laws against 
miscegenation in Southern States. (The 
Department of Defense abides by State laws 
on miscegenation; a Negro soldier returning 
with a white bride will be assigned to a base 
in a State where his marriage is permitted.) 
Then the couple has to wait 6 months before 
marrying. 

During and immediately after World War 
II, many white European girls became brides 
of GIs, some of them Negroes, But with 
European economic recovery, such marriages 
have become less frequent. In Washington, 
@ Pentagon official, a Negro, told me that 
interracial marriages in the Army abroad are 
now rare. “And often there is something 
sociologically extreme about them—they 
seem to be end-of-the-road marriages for 
both parties and they usually don’t work 
out,” he said. “In many cases, the girl cuts 
logse as soon as she gets her bearings in the 
States. It often becomes clear to the soldier 
that she married him just to get away from 
a miserable life.” 

Formal integration, the records show, has 
little bearing on the type or number of in- 
terracial marriages. For one thing, equal 
opportunity in education and jobs, as offered 
in the integrated Army, has given the Negro 
soldier a new pride in himself and in his 
race. The question, “How would you like 
your sister to marry a Negro?,” becomes two- 
edged. In a barracks discussion on the sub- 
ject, I overheard one Negro sergeant say to 
another—with only a bit of irony—‘“How 
would you like your sister to marry a white 
man?” ‘ 

In turn, the white soldier, under integra- 
tion, has come to accept individual Negroes 
as his friends. This does not mean that he 
has any newly awakened desires to marry a 
Negro or any preference that his sister marry 
one. It does mean that he has a new un- 
derstanding of Negroes and is able to put 
unwarranted fears in their proper place. He 
is apt to answer the rhetorical “How would 
you like your sister to marry a Negro?” with 
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the just as rhetorical “She can say no, can’t 
she?” 

Negro observations: I found that Negro 
soldiers are the best barometer of social 
changes brought about through integration. 
They are most affected by it so they are also 
most sensitive to the attitudes of the ma- 
jority around them. The observations of 
two Negroes, Lt. Col. Lester McCants in Ger- 
many, and Louis Outlaw in Italy, are rep- 
resentative of what I was told by almost 
every one of the Negroes to whom I spoke. 

Colonel McCants, who has been in the 
Army since 1941, has gone through the 
whole desegregation process, Today he com- 
mands the 7th Army Air Field base near 
Stuttgart. More than 470 officers and men, 
white and Negro, serve under him. Colonel 
McCants piloted the six-seater L-23 which 
took me from Germany over the Alps to 
Italy. His crew consisted of a warrant of- 
ficer and an enlisted man, both white. The 
three men had flown together many times 
and there was no awareness of race. Colonel 
McCants was clearly the responsible person 
aboard the plane, the most experienced, and 
the boss. 

Colonel McCants lives in Stuttgart with his 
family; integration has given them all a new 
kind of life. He enjoys his tour in Germany 
and believes that the German attitude to- 
ward Negroes is “pretty good, contrary to the 
effect that Hitler intended.” 

He had to think hard to recall recent in- 
cidents concerning race in Army life. He 
finally thought of one. Army families often 
join in songfests. As white and Negroes sing 
along together, they frequently come to 
songs like “Old Folks at Home” with its 
words: “Oh, darkies, how my heart grows 
weary, far from the old folks at home.” He 
knows that some of his white friends are 
embarrassed when they realize they are 
using the offensive term ‘“darkies.” An 
officer’s wife once apologized for it. Colonel 
McCants told her that he knows the song is 
basic Americana. “No need at all to be 
embarrassed,” he said. 

Louise Outlaw is the tall, stately wife of 
Warrant Officer LeRoy Outlaw, Quartermaster 
at SETAF in Verona and the only Negro of- 
ficer stationed there. Inevitably, she says, 
the subject of race relations in the United 
States crops up in her talks with Europeans: 
“Some people say to me, when they learn 
that I’m an American Negro, ‘Oh, I’m sorry 
for you.’ I tell them not to feel sorry for 
me. I'm giad I’m an American, proud of 
my race and of the progress we’ve made in 
the United States. I try to tell them that 
the problems of desegregation they read 
about—if they think them through—are 
really symptoms of that progress.”’ 

Mrs, Outlaw feels that being a Negro gives 
her an opportunity both to help Europeans 
understand Americans and help other 
Americans understand Negroes. One of her 
best friends in Verona is a white woman 
Irom Texas who told her, “Honey, I could 
hang my head in shame when I think of the 
things I thought and said about Negroes in 
the past.” She believes that such candor is 
an American virtue, a basic help in getting 
Europeans to know and like us. “I visited 
the World's Fair at Brussels and saw the 
American exhibit,” she said. “I think that 
one of our smaller displays there was most 
effective, the one called ‘America’s Un- 
finished Business,’ which faces up fully to 
our problems in democracy. This kind of 
honesty affects Europeans deeply.” 

The Outlaws have been married 15 of War- 
rant Officer Outlaw’s 17 years in service. 
They lived in Tennessee and Washington, 
D.C., before coming to Europe. The inte- 
grated Army years have been the best years 
of their lives. “Now there are no longer the 
initial barriers and hostilities in making 
friends,” Mrs. Outlaw said. “People have 
known Negroes before; they're most apt to 
Judge each Negro, to be friendly or not on 
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the basis of his character and personality— 
not his skin color.” 

Integration doesn’t mean forced and in- 
discriminate mixing, she pointed out. “I 
keep an eye on my children’s choice of 
friends; I want them to be with people of 
certain standards of honesty and goodness. 
But we just don’t judge by the prejudiced 
values of religion or color.” She under- 
stands the thousand ways and hurts of prej- 
udice. “Sometimes, I hear a friend refer 
to the Italians as ‘guineas.’ I tell her not to, 
that such terms hurt me as well as the 
Italians.” : 

Mrs. Outlaw herself offers a case study of 
the influence of integration on social atti- 
tudes. She is the mother of three children, 
and a member of the SETAF Parent-Teach- 
ers Association for the American grade and 
high schools, consisting of 240 pupils. This 
spring, the PTA members—almost exclu- 
sively white—elected Mrs. Outlaw as their 
president. 

The consequences of integration can be 
both touching and ironic. A young Negro 
soldier, on his way from Vicenza to Milan 
to meet his wife who had just arrived from 
the States, told me of his concern: In Italy, 
American soldiers with their families live 
“on the economy” in apartments or homes 
alongside Italians, and they share in com- 
munity living. As a single soldier, the 
Negro had previously lived only in barracks, 
sheltered by the benign atmosphere of the 
integrated Army. Now he would be house- 
keeping with his wife and living with Ital- 
ians. .He asked me, very earnestly, “How 
do you think they’ll take to a Negro couple?” 

Negroes appear to be aware of the educa- 
tional lag from which they suffer and seem 
eager to lessen it. They are the most per- 
sistent and hard-working students at the 
various Army schools, technical and general. 
Above 14 percent of the Army’s Negroes are 
now taking courses with the U.S. Armed 
Forces Institute; the figure has more than 
doubled since integration went into effect. 
The percentage of whites taking such courses 
is about 9 percent. 

Negroes have also achieved a degree of 
rank and service barely envisaged during 
World War II. When the war ended, the 
percentage of Negro officers was 0.99 percent. 
Shortly after the war as more Negro than 
white officers chose to stay in service, it 
rose to 1 percent. Today, under integration, 
the figure is 3 percent. In the Seventh 
Army in Germany—our largest peacetime 
force ever assembled on foreign soil—Ne- 
groes represent 4.8 percent of all officers, 
10.24 percent of all enlisted men. 

There have been cases in the past of a 
white officer smarting under orders from a 
Negro and trying to avoid carrying them out. 
Today, almost universally, there seems to be 
quiet and complete accepance of the idea that 
if a Negro officer reaches a command rank, 
he has earned it thoroughly and is entitled 
to all its priviliges and authority. — 

Negroes make up about 10 percent of all 
Armed Forces personnel, but they represent 
about 15 percent of all noncommissioned of- 
ficers. To achieve and keep these positions 
they must attend service schools, diligently 
and in large numbers. This they do, particu- 
larly in the guided missile and other techni- 
cal fields. 


These and related figures on whites and 
Negroes, incidentally, are hard to come by. 
Bookkeeping by race is becoming rare in De- 
fense Department installations, and military 
orders are less apt to make use of racial desig- 
nations. There has been much Pentagon dis- 
cussion of the use of records by race in the 
integrated services. Generally, the attitude 
is that no basit rights are lost simply by ref- 
erence to race in service documents; the dam- 
age or gain is in the way such references are 
used. Racial designations are no longer used 
in reporting statistics of civil or military 


crimes. But sometimes personnel officials - 
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need to know the racial composition of 
troops in order to institute a form of benign 
quota; otherwise a unit might be assigned a 
preponderance of Negroes—or an insufficient 
number of them—and so take on the charac- 
ter of a segregated unit. 

Military performance: How does integra- 
tion affect military performance? During 
the Korean war, the Army sponsored studies 
in depth of the battle performance of mixed 
units. Nine out of ten white officers in Ko- 


- rea rated integrated units equal to or better 


than all-white units in morale, courage, and 
teamwork in combat. Korea was the first 
great testing-ground for Negroes fighting in 
the integrated Army and they passed their 
test superbly. Now, 5 years after the armis- 
tice, I found that the veterans of the Korean 
war decidedly favor integration as a practical 
necessity. Sometimes, officers are almost 
evangelical about the military gain of inte- 
gration. 

Maj. Gen. Harvey Fischer, a West Pointer 
who comes from California, commanded 
SETAF in Italy. He expressed surprise at 
the question, “How do you rate integrated 
units in combat?” “I had the privilege of 
serving in Korea,” he said. “I’ve seen inte- 
grated troops in action. What’s the differ- 
ence if a man is black or white? Heart is 
heart, blood is blood, muscle is muscle. Of 
course integrated units are at least as good 
as all-white ones in combat.” 

Lt. Col. Wiltz Bethancourt, who comes 
from Arizona and is now with the Seventh 
Army in Stuttgart, declared: “Unquestion- 
ably, integrated units are better in combat 
than segregated ones. Because of their en- 
vironment, many Negroes had to grow up 
physically tougher, better able to stand com- 
bat conditions. Now, under integration, we 
can pick our noncoms from the best of all 
races and make up better cadres.” 

The military béing the military, integra- 
tion in the Armed Forces is a fact and not 
a matter for controversy. But of 75 officers 
who had served in Korea, not one doubted 
the quality of integrated units in combat. 

Our allies’ reactions: I visited Europe 
almost a year after the Little Rock school 
desegregation crisis. The photograph of a 
Negro being beaten to the ground near 
Central High School by a mob of howling 
whites had been featured prominently in 
most European newspapers in September 
1957. A year later, that image still re- 
mainéii in many minds, giving an ugly, dis- 
torted picture of American life. 

Integration in the Army clearly helps to 
correct this image in many ways. Many 
Germans respect the American Army as an 
efficient, well-disciplined fighting force. 
But they learn something else about Amer- 
ica when they see two American officers— 
one white, one Negro—descending together 
to the basement of their Army apartment 
building, huge bundles in hand. Their 
Saturday afternoon mission: The week’s 
wash for their families in the basement 
laundry machines. 

In Paris, a® woman writer, an anti- 
Communist intellectual, told me she would 
never visit the United States because she 
would be uncomfortable amid “the evi- 
dences of the bondage of second-class citi- 
zenship in which you keep your Negroes.” 
One day she traveled with me to Orleans 
to the Army’s COM-Z headquarters. She 
toured the post exchange and snack bars, 
service and officers’ clubs. She saw the easy 
friendliness among Negro and white soldiers, 
the casual acceptance of equality on both 
sides. She was astounded. An intelligent 
woman, she acknowledged that she had 
judged without real evidence... . 

In Italy, SETAF published an Italian per- 
sonnel manual for its 4,000 Italian employees. 
It provides identical privileges for Italian 
and American civilian workers, including 
maternity leave, a 6-hour day, 13th-month 
bonuses—and an antidiscrimination clause. 
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Printed in Italian and English, the manual 
makes U.S. Army—and Government—policy 
clear: “In accordance with the policy of the 
U.S. Government of nondiscrimination for its 
citizen employees, this same policy to the 


extent legally possible is extended to Ttalian 


employees of SETAF.’’ 

The manual sets up machinery for investi- 
gating complaints and satisfying all persons 
who believe that they have been subject to 
discrimination because of “race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin,’’ with final decision 
to be made by the commanding general. Be- 
cause of these provisions—and the fact that 
they are enforced—the people concerned 
know that the Army means.what it says 
about integration and equal opportiinity. 
The 4,000 Italian employees at SETAF seem 
to be about the best good will ambassadors 
for America that I have ever met. 

Integration and prejudice: To what extent 
does integration do away with prejudice, 
not just during military service, but after 
it? The answer, I found, depends upon the 
breadth and type of individual experience. 
In the end, it is personal knowledge of the 
acts and characters of people, white or Negro, 
that lowers the barriers of prejudice. 

Maj. John T. Martin, a Negro from New 
York, cites his experience with a white offi- 
cer who served with him on court martial 
boards in Heidelberg. The officer was reared 
in Greenwood, Miss., attended the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi and became a lawyer. 
After several years in the Army, the officer 
had a dilemma. The Army had given him 
new insights and attitudes. He did not know 
how he could ever again return to Green- 
wood—fountainhead of the White Citizens 
Council movement—‘“where 95 percent of my 
friends are council members.” “As a matter 
of conscience, I can no longer tolerate and 
live with their prejudice,” he said, His wife 
agreed and suggested that they don’t go back 
to Greenwood. But a man’s roots, spiritual 
and economic, are strong. The dilemma still 
faces the white couple. 

Major Martin says that from this and 
many other experiences he has learned a 
basic lesson. Don’t prejudge a white man 
by his accent or by the name of his home- 
town or State. 

Other problems that result from integra- 
tion are evident in some parent-child rela- 
tionships. At Army schools abroad for de- 
pendent children, integration is complete. 
Outside of school, parents can use whatever 
standards they favor in helping their chil- 
dren select their friends. The result is often 
confusing for the child whose parents will 
not let him associate with Negroes after 
school. He may become baffled and resent- 
ful—of his parents, of his school, or per- 
versély, of Negroes in general. The problem 
is a real one for some few parents and chil- 
dren, an unhappy concomitant of the process 
of integration. 

Integration also engenders vital personal 
struggles, not only for the prejudiced but 
also for those who think they are unprej- 
udiced but have heretofore been able to 
rationalize their own preference for segre- 
gation. These are the people who believe 
in equality of opportunity in the abstract— 
but who don’t really care to live in an inte- 
grated society. 

The Army experience shows some of the 
ways that integration will eventually affect 
the lives of those coming into contact with 
it for the first time. At present, the armed 
services are more advanced in their race re- 
lations than the rest of the United States. 
Perhaps it is uniquely fitting that this 
should be so, that in one of the greatest 
peacetime battles of our history, the Armed 
Forces should be leading the way to victory. 
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Trinity Project: Representative Utt Spells 
' Out Taxpayer’s Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
7 the Chico, Calif., Enterprise-Record 
carried an editorial comment based on 
views of our colleague, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Urt], regarding the 
Trinity project which is pertinent to 
consideration of this vital issue and par- 
ticularly relevant to U.S. taxpayers’ 
pocketbooks. 

The editorial follows: 
WoORTHWHILE READING ON TRINITY PROJECT 


A week or so ago, Gov. Edmund G. Brown 
sent a statement to Washington urging the 
Senate Appropriations Committee to ap- 
prove funds to get the Government started 
on Federal construction of the power fa- 
cilities on the Trinity River project. 

In his statement, Governor Brown assailed 
President Eisenhower's partnership plan, 
recommended by Secretary of Interior Pred 
Seaton, under which the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
trie Co. would build the power facilities (at 
its own expense) and buy falling water from 
the Government to generate power. 
(Seaton’s Department of Interior figures say 
partnership would save the Government 
more than $300 million.) 

In his statement against partnership, Gov- 
ernor Brown stressed that California is now 
underway on its vast water resources de- 
velopment program. But he reminded that 
the State can’t do the» job by itself. 

“This State must continue to seek assist- 
ance from the Federal Government such as 
it has appreciatively received in the past,” 
Brown said. He went on to voice his opinion 
that, “The State will not receive this assist- 
ance to the maximum extent required if the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. constructs the 
power elements of Trinity.” 

Along with his statement to the Senate 
committee, Governor Brown also sent tele- 
grams to Members of Congress urging them 
to work against the partnership plan. 

Representative James B. Utr, Republican, 
of Santa Ana, was one of the Congressmen 
receiving telegrams. As coauthor of a 
measure currently before Congress to ap- 
prove the partnership plan, Representative 
Urrt is in possession of volumes of testimony 
which in past sessions have established the 
partnership idea as proper. 

A man who keeps the interest of the tax- 
payer always foremost in his mind, Repre- 
sentative Urr sent a return telegram tg Gov- 
ernor Brown explaining some of the financial 
angles—and possible consequences—of the 
Trinity power controversy. Utt’s telegram 
to Governor Brown is worthwhile reading 
for all citizen-taxpayers: 

“Dear GOvERNOR: Regarding your telegram, 
I am glad the legislature has approved the 
California water resources development pro- 
gram. You say California must rely upon 
and hope for continued and increased Fed- 
eral participation. That the problem is 
rapidly becoming critical. This I realize. 

_ ate Sees See, BOSE, SA Sepp ea 7 


you 
are asking the Federal Government for mil- 
lions of dollars. To implement this overall 
program will cost near $2 billion and re- 
quires not only cooperation of the Federal 
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and State governments but also financial 
assistance from private enterprise when it 
is ready, willing, and able to assist. 

“Private development of the power facili- 
ties at Trinity (partnership) would save the 
Federal Government $300 million over the 
life of the contract—and yet you insist that 
the taxpayers install this facility and give 
the power away at one-half the cost of pro- 
duction to a few preferred customers. 

“The effect of this would be to completely 
deplete the surplus in the Central Valley 
project. This surplus was supposed to be 
used for additional water conservation and 
to divert it is a violation of the public trust. 

“The partnership development of the 
Trinity power resources would be a cash reg- 
ister which would pay the entire cost of the 
San Luis Reservoir, which is part of the 
overall Central Valley project. 

“Unless the Trinity power facility is taken 
off the backs of the taxpayers and made to 
work in behalf of the taxpayers (through 
partnership) I intend to oppose the San 
Luis Reservoir project before the Rules 
Committee and on the floor of the House as 
being an unnecessary expense to the Ameri- 
can taxpayers when the cost could well be 
paid from revenues and savings generated 
from private development of the power fa- 
cilities of Trinity. 

“JaMES B. Urr, 
“Member of Congress.” 


In our mind, Representative Urr’s tele- 
gram tersely sums up the issue. Federal 
construction (public power) at Trinity 
would be a money-losing venture for the 
taxpayer because the power would be sold 
to a few preference customers for less than 
the cost of production. This would frus- 
trate existing Federal law which says that 
power from projects should help pay the 
costs of the projects—it is clear that selling 
power for less than it costs would produce 
no revenue. 

Partnership, on the other hand, would 
save the Government the cost of construct- 
ing the power facilities—and then would 
provide a steady income over the years 
through the purchase of falling water. 
This income would, of course, help pay the 
costs of the Trinity project and others, such 
as the San Luis Reservoir. 

Governor Brown and others who are plead- 
ing the cause of public power at Trinity 
should examime the issues more closely. 
Representative Urr’s telegram should be 
must reading for all of them. 





Business Week Editors Evaluate Ways and 
Means Committee Interest Ceiling Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
Reserve’s predictions of disaster in the 
wake of the adoption of the Metcalf 
amendment to the Ways and Means 
Committee bill to raise the present 414- 
percent interest ceiling on long-term 
bonds have been quietly and firmly con- 
tradicted by a responsible spokesman 
for the business community. Business 
Week, in its July 18, 1959, issue, states 
that the administration’s and the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s stand on the amendment 
is puzzling in view of the constructive 
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nature of the amendment’s instruction 
to the Federal Reserve. 

The editorial follows: 

More Piexisiuiry 1n Dest MANAGEMENT 

More heat than light has been apparent 
since the House Ways and Means Committee 
approved a bill that would lift the present 
arbitrary 4%4-percent ceiling on the interest 
rate the Government can pay on new issues 
of its bonds. Although the committee bill 
would give the Treasury substantially what 
it asked, there is now grave doublit that it 
will be passed, because the administration 
and the Federal Reserve are taking strong 
objection to it. 

The administration’s attitude is somewhat 
puzzling. For the committee gave the ad- 
ministration what it most wanted—namely, 
greater freedom to conduct its debt manage- 
ment operations. 

To be sure, the victory was limited, but 
many experts had been sure that the admin- 
istration was headed for total defeat. The 
Democratic majority in Congress is not in 
sympathy with any more toward higher in- 
terest rates; yet it acceded to the adminis- 
tration’s request for a lifting of the ceiling, 
adding the proviso that the President take 
responsibility for doing so and limiting this 
freedom to a period of 2 years. 

These limitations do not seem too big a 
price to pay. Under present conditions, the 


‘Treasury has been severely . handicapped. 


With the Federal Reserve pursuing an in- 
creasingly restrictive monetary policy, and 
with private borrowers stepping up their 
demands for credit, the Treasury has been 
completely frustrated, forced to confine it- 
self to selling short-term obligations. This 
has not only proved costly but is also poten- 
tially inflationary. 

The committee, headed by Representative 
Wi.sur Mi1s, recognized that failure to act 
would place the onus for the Treasury's 
plight on Congress. It decided to give the 
Treasury greater freedom but placed the 
responsibility squarely on the White House. 
Given the political realities, this is an un- 
derstandable compromise. 

But the President has objected both to the 
2-year limitation and to an additional 
amendment which suggests that the Federal 
Reserve should seek to assist the Treasury 
by more fiexible open market operations 
when consistent with administering a sound 
monetary policy. 

This amendment has alarmed many faith- 
ful supporters of the Fed, who have inter- 
preted it as an allout attack on the inde- 
pendence of the central bank. 

There is nothing in the amendment itself 
to support such an extreme view, It is, in 
fact, a very moderate statement. It does not 
seek the restoration of the pegged market 
that made the Fed an engine of inflation. 
It does not lessen the Fed’s authority, nor 
does it strip it of the weapons it possesses. 
It merely points out that it is the sense 
of Congress that the Fed’s open-market 
operations should show greater flexibility. 

The implication is plain that the com- 
mittee feels the money managers have been 
unduly rigid in their insistence that in 
carrying out open-market operations the 
Fed should deal only in bills and should 
never buy or sell the longer-term securities. 
Many observers who can be counted as good 
friends of the Fed share this opinion of the 
“bills only” doctrine. Allan Sproul, former 
president of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank, for example, recently criticized the 
money managers for their unswerving al- 

to orthodox high church policies. 
Sproul thinks that the Fed should assist the 
Treasury's debt operations whenever it ap- 
pears necessary. 

This is the practice followed by every other 
central bank in the Western World. Only 
the Fed has followed a hands-off policy. 
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There is some hope that this attitude may 
be changing. The Fed is now at pains to 
point out that it really follows a bills usually 
policy rather than bills only. If this is the 
case, it can certainly live with the commit- 
tee’s amendment as easily as the Treasury 
can, 

HEART OF THE PROBLEM 


But some Fed supporters insist that Con- 
gress wants to curb the Fed’s hard-won in- 
dependence. It cannot be denied that con- 
gressional critics have frequently accused 
the Fed of ‘acting as a fourth branch of 
government, responsible and responsive to 
no one. For its part, the Fed has taken the 
position it must remain free of administra- 
tion pressure; otherwise, it will revert to its 
position as a handmaiden of the Treasury. 
It draws support for its position by arguing 
that its authority derives from Congress, not 
from the executive. 

Now the committee is seeking to make the 
Fed responsive to Congress. It is not seek- 
ing to put the Fed in a subordinate position 
but is indicating that the Treasury’s sub- 
ordinate position should be replaced by 
something approaching equality. 

We think there is merit in this position. 
The committee’s solution is far from ideal, 
but even under the best of circumstances, it 
is doubtful that a perfect solution could be 
achieved. In recognizing that the US. 
Treasury deserves special treatment, the com- 
mittee has hit at the heart of the matter. 

The fact is that the national debt, which 
is close to $290 billion, can have an enormous 
influence on our economic position. To 
handcuff the debt managers, to treat their 
problem as if it were the same as that of any 
private borrower, is to accept a doctrinaire 
and unrealistic approach. The Treasury 
must have freedom, and the Fed should 
provide as much support and cooperation 
as possible—consistent with carrying out its 
own policy. The committee's bill seeks to 
encourage it to do just that. 





Puerto Rican Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, July 25 
is a date of deep significance both for us 
here in the United States and for our 
fellow citizens in Puerto Rico. 

Just 64 years ago the landing of 
American forces on that island brought 
the Spanish control of Puerto Rico to an 
end. Exactly 54 years later, on July 25, 
1952, ‘Puerto Rico adopted the constitu- 
tion by which it entered into the unique 
and happy status of a commonwealth in 
union with the United States of Amer- 
ica. On this, the seventh anniversary 
of the founding of the Puerto Rican 


Commonwealth, it is indeed fitting that, 


we should pause for a moment to pay 
tribute to our remarkable neighbors to 
the. south with whom we have expe- 
rienced such a harmonious and fruitful 
association. 


Few people with so little prior expe- 
rience at self-rule have managed to rise 


Enjoying 
support of the United States and un- 
hampered by internal interference, 
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Puerto Rico has achieved a record of 
political, social, and economic progress 
for which all Americans can be quite 
justly proud. 

In the area of political institutions, 
Puerto Rico has discovered, under the 
imaginative leadership of Gov. Luis 
Mufios-Marin, the rich implications of 
democracy when it is applied to new and 
unusual] situations. Puerto Rico’s dem- 
onstrated ability at self-government is 
a striking proof that there is no problem 
too great for a government dedicated to 
democratic ideals backed by the enthu- 
siastic support of its people. 

Many examples may be cited of 
Puerto Rico’s progress. One important 
indication of achievement is the 50-per- 
cent reduction in illiteracy resulting 
from a school enrollment comparable to 
that of the United States. Another ex- 
ample is the fight against poverty which 
has produced an amazing fourfold in- 
crease in per capita income since 1940. 
Due to improvements in health condi- 
tions, medical facilities, and a general 
rise in the standard of living, the life 
expectancy of the peoples of Puerto Rico 
has risen sharply. Operation Bootstrap 
has taken Puerto Rico a long way along 
the road of self-improvement. New in- 
dustries are booming, and advances are 
being made in employment, housing, and 
agricultural production. 

The key to this success can only be 
found in the Puerto Ricans themselves. 
Proud of their freedom, imbued with a 
deep sense of the dignity of the individ- 
ual, full of the joy of life which finds 
expression in music and dancing, our 
Puerto Rican neighbors have made for 
themselves a way of life which charms 
and fascinates the visitor from - the 
mainland. Travelers invariably return 
home full of enthusiasm for the hard- 
working, energetic, irrepressible people 
of that beautiful island. 

Therefore, on this, the seventh anni- 
versary of the founding of the Common- 
wealth, we send our greetings and our 
good wishes to our compatriots in the 
Caribbean. May the recent successes of 
Puerto Rico be merely the prelude to a 
greater, more prosperous future. 





Red U.N. Doubleheader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article entitled “Red U.N. Double- 
header,” written by Alice Widener, 
which appeared in the July 17, 1959, 
issue of U.S.A. In my opinion, this arti- 
cle deserves the study of every Member 
of the Congress: 

Rep U.N. DovusLEHEADER 
(By Alice Widener) 

What seemed to be on first reading an in- 
nocuous press release issued by United Na- 
tions Secretary General Hammarskjold, 
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June 19, turns out to be, on close scrutiny, 
a highly important document proving con- 
clusively: 

1. The U.N. Secretary General exercises 
dangerous dictatorial power in the selection 
of U.N. personnel; 

2, The Secretary General feels entirely 
free to appoint a Red to key posts in the 
administration of U.N. worldwide welfare, 
despite the fact that we put up more than 
a third of the money for it. 

The seemingly innocuous press release of 
June 19, 1959, began: “The Secretary Gen- 
eral has accepted with regret the resignation 
of Mehdi Vakil [of Iran] from the post of 
Secretary of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil * * * effective * * * August 20, 1959.” 

Then, after a few sirupy phrases, came the 
announcement—bitter as gall to all friends 
of free enterprise—“Wladyslaw R. Malinow- 
ski will succeed Mr. Vakil as Secretary of 
the Economic ‘and Social Council. Mr. 
Malinowski is of Polish nationality. * * * 
He has served with the United Nations since 
April 1946, and has been occupying the post 
of Head of the Regional Commissions Section 
in the Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs since July 1952. He will continue to 
exercise his present function together with 
his new responsibilities.” 

As anyone familiar with U.N. Secretariat 
affairs can see, Secretary General Hammar- 
skjold has appointed a Communist Pole to 
an enormously important new position, 
which he will hold in addition to the key 
post he has held for so long as chief of the 
U.N. Regional Economic Commissions for 
Latin America, for Asia and the Far East, for 
Europe, and for Africa. 

This takes in a rather large area of the 
world. But now, in his new post, Mr. Ma- 
linowski will. exercise his sway as an eco- 
nomic overlord of the globe, having a major 
voice in policies affecting the use of U.N. 
aid funds and all kinds of social welfare 
activities mainly financed by U.S. taxpayers. 

This appalling situation highlights once 
again the fact that though American na- 
tional well-being depends on the triumph of 
capitalism over socialism, our country is 
committed to economic U.N. partnership 
with Socialists bent on smashing capitalism. 
Under U.N. rules, we must accept the Secre- 
tary General’s executive decisions regarding 
who's who among U.N, personnel. 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s attitude in personnel 
matters is nothing if not imperious. Re- 
liable sources say that when U.S. Govern- 
ment authorities bring facts about the extra- 
curricular activities of Red U.N. personnel to 
his attention, the Secretary General turns a 
deaf ear to the facts and castigates the U.S. 
authorities for their interference. 

In this bad situation, our Government 
appears to be helpless. Time and time again, 
Members of Congress, responsible members 
of the press, and patriotic businessmen in- 
form the State Department (and its agent, 
the U.S. mission to the U.N.) of their deep 
concern over the activities of Socialist per- 
sonnel within the U.N. Secretariat. 

All the protests are wholly unavailing. 
Mr. Hammarskjold does exactly as he pleases, 
knowing that his right to hire and fire U.N, 
personnel is inviolate. 

The executive position of the U.N. Secre- 

General (regardless of the holder’s 
identity) is more and more becoming that of 
a dictator. 

Secretary General Hammarskjold’s ap- 
pointment of Malinowski as Secretary of 
ECOSOC is a slap in the face of the United 
States. Mr. d is well aware of 
American public opinion concerning Mr. 





Braden, 
1956, which was captioned “Why Let United 
Nations Bureaucrats Dole Out American For- 
eign Aid?” and which stated: 
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“The Economic and Social Council (ECO- 
SOC) sets basic policy for economic aid and 
technical assistance to underdeveloped na- 
tions. The heads of the various U.N. Secre- 
tariat departments and committees * * * all 
have a say in distributing the funds. * * * 
Chief of the regional commissions section is 
Wladyslaw R. Malinowski, a Polish Commu- 
nist. ses 

“American taxpayers must decide whether 
they..wish-to promote legitimate American 
interests in foreign lands through private 
capital investment and loans, or to promote 
global socialism by permitting the vast sums 
contributed by American taxpayers to be ad- 
ministered by United Nations bureaucrats. 
It is difficult to believe that our people have 
so far forgotten the maxims of prudence 
as to favor handing over billions of their 
money to an international organization 
whose ideas on how to use it are unlikely to 
resemble ours.” 

In the face of the news about the appoint- 
ment of a new Red Secretary of ECOSOC, 
there are two major developments: 

1. Many members of the House and Sen- 
ate Foreign Affairs Committees and Appro- 
priations Committees are fed up. They vow 
that the United States will soon take the 
only reprisal it can—that of cutting down 
on and eventually cutting out U.S. funds for 
the U.N.’s economic activities. 

2. The Soviet Union, emboldened by its 
success in the Malinowski affair, is demand- 
ing more and more U.N. posts for its minions 
and its own nationals. 

Only 5 days after the public announce- 
ment of Malinowski’s appointment, Georgi P. 
Arkadyev, acting head of the Soviet delega- 
tion to the U.N., presented a complaint to 
Secretary-General Hammarskjold charging 
that Moscow is being slighted in the appoint- 
ment of high officials to the U.N. Secretariat. 

Next day, June 25, Arkadyev issued a 5-page 


* press release at the U.N. charging discrimina- 


tion against Soviet citizens in the Secretariat. 

“Despite the somewhat aggressive tone of 
the Soviet announcement,’ reported New 
York Times’ U.N. correspondent Lindsay Par- 
rott, June 26, “official sources said that the 
conversation between Mr. Hammarskjold and 
Mr. Arkadyev had been quite friendly. The 
Russian message to the Secretary-General is 
not considered as an attack on him.” 

Mr. Parrott commented, “Current figures 
show that the Soviet Union has one under 
secretary, one director of a department, four 
assistant directors, and various lesser posi- 
tions. The United States has several hun- 
dred nationals employed at the Secretariat, 
although many are in lesser positions. The 
same is true of Britain and France.” 

For obviously practical reasons, most of the 
lesser positions at U.N. headquarters are in- 
deed occupied by U.S. nationals. For exam- 
ple, most of the maintenance personnel— 
engineers, elevator operators, guards, etc.— 
live in Greater New York City, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut. 

Obviously, too, the Soviet Union controls 
many of the non-Russian top echelon U.N. 
personnel. It is a fact that many positions 
in the U.N. and its specialized agencies are 
held by persons of Canadian, French, Brit- 
ish, Indian, Latin American, Asian, and Af- 
rican nationality who are politically subser- 
vient to Moscow because of their pro-Com- 
munist sympathies or actual affiliation with 
the Communist Party. 

The entire U.N. personnel situation arises 
out of the fact that the United Nations is 


Advocates of our partnership with Com- 
munists at the United Nations invariably 
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plead: “It is better to be talking and work- 
be shooting one an- 


These idealists are wholly unwilling to 
admit that there is more than one way to 
skin a cat. 

While we talk and work with Red person- 
nel at the U.N., they are undermining us. 
Unless we prevent it, they will go on un- 
dermining us until our capitalist system 
is destroyed and the United States falls 
down deep enough into the pit of socialism 
to be buried alive. 





Statement by AFL-CIO President George 
Meany on the Labor Bill Reported by 


the House Committee on Education and 
Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that the record be correct in regard 
tg the question asked by many on where 
labor stands on the so-called reform bill 
squeezed out of the Labor Committee 
today, I want to present the official 
statement of President George Meany, 
of the AFL-CIO: 


The bill which the House Labor Commit- 
tee has just reported is unacceptable to the 
AFL-CIO. 

Despite the valiant efforts of some mem- 
bers of the committee to prevent the re- 
porting of a punitive bill, this bill, under 
the guise of labor reform, does grievous 
harm to legitimate unions. 

The bill does not meet the test which 
the AFL-CIO believes must be applied to 
this legislation. 

We have repeatedly made clear our de- 
termination to seek legislation which will 
get at the crooks and to oppose legislation 
which will do harm to the legitimate trade- 
union movement. We have repeatedly 
pointed out that there are forces seeking 
to capitalize upon the corruption issue and 
determined to use it as a vehicle for the 
passage of punitive legislation disguised as 
a labor reform measure. 

The AFL-CIO wants honest, effective la- 
bor-management reform legislation. We be- 
lieve it can be achieved in this session of the 
Congress. It is a matter of record that we 
have been seeking this kind of legislation in 
vain for many years. 

The AFL-CIO will not, however, silently 
acquiesce in injury to the legitimate trade 
union movement under the guise of dealing 
with corruption. 

We have been urged, advised, and coun- 
seled to accept this measure even though 
we know its specific and inherent dangers. 
As a matter of practical expediency, we have 
been told that if we don’t accept this pack- 
age, worse damage will be done to the labor 
movement. We cannot agree to the doc- 
trine that principle should be sacrificed. for 
expediency. 

We have been advised and counseled that 
the “people demand legislation this year, 
no matter what kind of legislation it be.” 
This we have been told is a political reality 
and that politicians must heed the voice 
of the people. 

We do not for a moment consider the pub- 
lic a moronic body demanding a measure 
which will hamstring free democratic trade 
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unionism under the guise of getting at the 
crooks. 

We must recall to both parties the fact 
that the AFL-CIO, in testimony before both 
platform committees in the summer of 1956, 
urged the adoption of public disclosure stat- 
utes to cope with the possibility of cor- 
ruption in the handling of welfare funds. 
This was some time before the McClellan 
committee came into existenec. In March 
1957 we urged the extension of this principle 
to union funds generally. 

Nor have we been content with just urg- 
ing platform language. We have appeared 
before the committees of both Houses in 
support of legislation which was strong, 
meaningful and enforcible, It was that 
kind of bill, with some few exceptions, which 
was reported to the Senate floor after long 
and careful study. 

It is tragic that on the floor of the Senate 
this measure was transformed into a weapon 
for the harassment of the union movement— 
@ weapon which the House committee has 
only slightly blunted. 

We share with the distinguished columnist 
Mr. Walter Lippmann the feeling that “the 
Senate, which was set to enact a very useful 
bill, was stampeded by political demagogs 
who want an issue and not a bill. The re- 
sult is that unless the mischief can be un- 
done in the House, a brilliant opportunity 
will have been lost. * * * 

“It is still conceivable that the labor re- 
forms can be saved if the leadership in Con- 
gress and if the President in the White 
House want to save them. But they must 
reckon with the demagogs who do not want 
a bill because it would deprive them of an 
issue to beat their breasts about.” 

To date, the very forces to which Mr. Lipp- 
mann alluded have been victorious. 

We do not believe the fight is lost. We are 
convinced that those, who truly believe with 
us that Federal legislation can meet the 
problem of corruption and yet not destroy 
legitimate union activities, will amend this 
bill on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives so as to achieve a measure that could 
legitimately bear the title “Reform Legisla- 
tion.” 

In principle, we are opposed to writing 
legislation on the floor. It was exactly this 
tactic which changed the Senate bill into 
punitive legislation. But the majority of the 
House committee failed in its task. In re- 
sponse to pressure, the majority conceived a 
bill only slightly better than the Senate 
version and have reported one which could 
only be classed as antilabor. 

Therefore, we believe that it is essential for 
Members of the House to support amend- 
ments designed to improve this measure by 
restoring it to its proper concept. 

So that there will be no misunderstanding 
of our position, the following is a summary 
of the AFL-CIO's bill of objections to the 
measure reported by the House Committee 
on Education and Labor. 


THE AFL-CIO BILL OF OBJECTIONS 
Title I—Rights of union members 


The committee has retai. -d, although in 
a somewhat less objectional form, the so- 
called bill of rights inserted on the Senate 
ficor in haste, confusion, and ignorance. 

While the committee omitted much of the 
lIcose and demagogic language as well as the 
broad, drastic criminal penalties of the Sen- 
ate bill, it failed to come to grips with the 
fact that such a title is unnecessary and 
unworkable. : 

The rights purported to be protected by 
this section are already protected either by 
other titles of the bill or by the courts under 
doctrines worked out over the years in ac- 
cordance with the traditional evolution of 
common law. On the other hand, the com- 
mittee’s proposal injects confusion and un- 
certainty into the conduct by unions of their 
Own internal affairs which can only be re- 
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solved after years of litigation. Every local 
union Official and business agent in the 
country will be acting at his peril in per- 
forming the most routine task in adminis- 
tering the affairs of his union. Every chair- 
man of a local union meeting will be acting 
under shadow of a court suit each time he 
makes a ruling on the conduct of the meet- 
ing. We, of course, do not object to the 
principles involved. Most, if not all, union 
constitutions fully recognize and implement 
them. But it is one thing for a voluntary as- 
sociation to voluntarily do this and quite 
another to compel it by law to dio so. 

Some of these provisions are so general 
as to be susceptible of almost any interpre- 
tation. Others are so detailed as to inhibit 
obviously reasonable and proper union prac- 
tices. The most objectionable, of course, is 
the determination here and elsewhere to 
make unions responsive to both State and 
Federal laws even where they conflict and 
thus create new areas of confusion and po- 
tential litigation. 


Title II—Reporting and disclosure 


The APL-CIO has repeatedly urged report- 
ing and disclosure—the goldfish bow! con- 
cept—as the realistic vehicle for deterring 
corruption. 

For this method to be effective, however, 
it must be applied with equal justice to 
all the parties to labor-management rela- 
tions—union officials and their agents, man- 
agement officials and their agents, and so- 
called labor consultants and their agent. 

The deterrent would be, of course, the 
fact that disclosure of all activities would 
act to prevent corruption. This deterrent 
power evaporates with each exception to the 
rule and the House committee has exempted 
employers and labor relations consultants 
from reporting everything except that al- 
ready illegal. In fact, the House committee 
has made reporting by employers and labor 
relations consultants the merest sham. The 
House committee has negated the usefulness 
of reporting as a deterrent to crime, ob- 
viously responding to the will of employers 
who want to carry on antiunion activities 
and which have sometimes encouraged, if 
not inspired, corruption in the ranks of the 
trade-union movement. 


Title I1I1—Trusteeships 


While for the most part the changes made 
here by the House committee are an im- 
provement over the Senate bill’s title deal- 
ing with trusteeships, a major and unac- 
ceptable defect remains. Despite the whole 
new body of Federal substantive and pro- 
cedural law established by this title, unions 
would continue to be subject to the diverse 
and frequently conflicting body of State 
rules. Unions should be able to measure 
their conduct in establishing and maintain- 
ing trusteeships according to a’single stand- 
ard, and not be subjected to the sometimes 
impossible task of conforming to the differ- 
ing requirements of Federal and State regu- 
lation. If Federal rights and remedies apply, 
they should be exclusive. 


Title IV—Elections 


In the provisions dealing with elections, 
which we have long supported, the com- 
mittee has included a dangerous and self- 
defeating provision. 

By including “the right to inspect and 
copy” the unions’ membership rolls, the com- 
mittee provides protection for the pro forma 
candidate for office who is in reality a com- 
pany spy or a Communist agent, pretending 
to union candidacy for the sole purpose of 
obtaining membership lists for nefarious 
purposes. Less damaging, but nonetheless 
a problem to legitimate unions, would be 
the lack of protection for its membership 
rolis from the pro forma candidate whose 
only purpose was to sell the list to commer- 
cial agents who now regularly and unsucess- 
fully seek such lists for sales purposes, 
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The provisions of the Senate bill provide a 
preferable vehicle. 
Title V—Safeguards for labor organizations 


The committee has approved provisions to 
which we take vigorous exception. 

Operating from a premise with which we 
certainly agree and which we have consist- 
ently supported, that union office is a sacred 
trust, the committee has proceeded to estab- 
lish standards of fiduciary responsibility 
which could only lead to widespread confu- 
sion and the multiplicity of litigation. 

There are certain obvious similarities be- 
tween the obligation for safe, honest admin- 
istration of funds and property entrusted to 
the care of a union officer or employee to 
those obligations which bank or corporate 
officers owe their stockholders. The dis- 
similarities, however, are far more important, 
and it is these which the committee has 
ignored. 

The prime responsibility of the union of- 
ficer is to advance the interest and welfare of 
the members. The prime concern of the 
banking official is to enhance the value of the 
property he holds in trust. 

A union does not exist for the purpose of 
making money... It exists as a mechanism 
through which its members can combine to 
promote their mutual improvement, both as 
employees and as members of society gen- 
erally, and both materially and in other ways. 

One of our main objections is that the 
reach of this fiduciary concept as expressed 
in the bill is not determifiable and the prop- 
erty of many union activities now considered 
as normal union functions is shrouded with 
the blanket of uncertainty and confusion. 

Under this provision, union officers may be 
hailed into court for making legitimate ex- 
penditures, such as charitable contributions, 
which have been approved by a majority of 
members. Unions ought not to be thus re- 
stricted in using their resources for the bet- 
terment of the whole community. 

The specifications under which union 
members are barred from holding union of- 
fice are not equated by the provisions dis- 
qualifying individuals from holding labor 
relations positions in corporations. Labor 
history is replete with instances in which 
employers, especially in heavy industry, have 
used ex-convicts as goons in labor disputes. 
The disqualification should apply to all offi- 
cers, directors, and employees engaged in 
labor relations activities for an employer. 

Adding to the list of specified instances 
which bar a union member from union of- 
fice is “assault which inflicts grievous bodily 
injury.” What this means, is subject to vari- 
able interpretations for the statutory lan- 
guage of the several States differs markedly. 
More importantly, injustice would invariably 
follow if, for example it should be inter- 
preted that a black eye suffered in a picket 
line scuffle involving excitable individuals 
could bar a man from union office or from 
@ labor relations position with an employer. 


Title VI—Miscellaneous 


This title retains a States rights proviso 
which is, at best, a vague statement of anti- 
union prejudice and, at worst, a device for 
compounding the confusion already engend- 
ered elsewhere in the measure. 


Title ViIl—Taft-Hartley amendments 


The committee’s wise choice of a simple, 
sound solution to the no man’s land prob- 
lem and its wise provision giving voting 
rights to economic strikers does not mean 
that the committee's judgment in this title 
has been uniformly sensible. 

It eliminated a desirable provision in the 
Senate bill designed to make it clear that 
service assistants in the communications in- 
dustry are not supervisors excluded from 
the protections of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. 

It made the prehearing election provision 
illusory by raising an extraneous issue—the 
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appropriate bargaining unit—and it failed 
to correct the serious defect in 8S. 1555 which 
repeals present consent election authoriza- 
tion. 

We have serious reservations about dele- 
gating to the general counsel of the NLRB 
the function of appointing the entire field 
staff. 

Although the so-called “hot cargo” pro- 
vision has been somewhat improved by 
making clear that it does not force union 
members to cross lawful picket lines against 
their will, the provision still remains ob- 
jectionable in principle. In the crucial area of 
transportation by common carrier, it strikes 
a@ mortal blow at the long-recognized right 
of unions to appeal directly to employers to 
assist the union in removing sweatshop 
conditions in an industry by refusing to deal 
with unfair, antiunion employers. 

The “hot cargo” provision is simply in- 
tended to keep union people from using one 
of their most traditional methods of im- 
proving the lot of the workers. It is another 
prime example of an attempt to eliminate 
one of labor’s effective economic weapons 
under the guise of fighting racketeers. The 
“hot cargo” provision has very little to do 
with labor reform. 

The committee has unintentionally, we 
are sure, provided an incentive for corrupt 
and unscrupulous elements on both the 
union and employer sides to engage in col- 
lusive deals and “sweetheart” contracts. 

This is done by providing that an em- 
ployer could prevent picketing by one union 
simply by recognizing and contracting with 
another union. 

A principal purpose of organizational 
picketing is to persuade workers to join 
unions. Such activity is clearly legitimate, 
since organized workers cannot maintain 
their hard-won wages and working condi- 
tions if nonunion employers are free to de- 
press those standards and labor is prevented 
by law from advertising that fact. 

The picketing provision in the committee 
bill would prevent such picketing if, within 
the preceding 9 months, a representa- 
tion election has taken place. This is un- 
just. Workers should be permitted to pick- 
et if their union did not participate in the 
election or if their union was forced to an 
early election without adequate opportunity 
to organize. 

The Supreme Court has repeatedly upheld 
organizational picketing as a valid exer- 
cise of the fundamental right of free speech. 
The Hobbs Act, a Federal statute, already 
imposes severe criminal penalties for abuse 
of the right to picket. The committee bill 
imposes. an additional criminal penalty for 
extortion picketing. The additional restric- 
tion on picketing contained in this bill can 
only further burden honest trade unions 
performing legitimate and reasonable func- 
tions. It can be of comfort only to those 
who seek to cripple the labor movement. 


CODES OF ETHICAL PRACTICES 


The committee chose to kill title V of 
S. 1555, designed to encourage unions and 
employer associations to subscribe to codes 
of ethical practices. It thus discourages the 
voluntary self-policing ‘efforts of the labor 
movement to rid its ranks of crooks and 


gangsters. 

Virtually alone, without support from 
Congress, and often in the face of scorn 
from other quarters, the labor movement has 


encourage employer associations to take 
similar action, for unethical conduct, to say 
the very least, has pervaded the ranks of em- 
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as the AFL-CIO has repeatedly stated. But 
they can, if successful, considerably reduce 
the need for such legislation. Certainly 

of the merit of voluntary efforts 
is in the national interest. The only pur- 
pose served by the committee’s destruction 
of this concept is to conceal the fact that 
employer associations have refused or failed 
or been unable to engage in any similar self- 
policing activities; or, in fact, in any method 
for putting their own house in order. 

The elimination of the tri-partite advisory 
committee to the Secretary of Labor charged 
with adminis the act is certainly ill- 
advised. Since this bill represents an excur- 
sion by Congress into new and uncharted 
fields, such an advisory committee, repre- 
senting employers, workers, and the public, 
could contribute substantially to construc- 
tive administration of the act. ; 

CONCLUSION 

During the debate on the flocr of the 
House of Representatives, it is possible that 
this measure can be restored to its original 
concept—a bill which would get the crooks 
and not damage legitimate unions. 

We urge every Member of the House to 
adopt that as his goal. Anything less would 
be unworthy of the House of Representa- 
tives; anything else would be destructive of 
democratic organizations and voluntary as- 
sociations which are the very lifeblood of a 
democratic nation. 

We look with confidence to the House of 
Representatives for the achievement of 
justice and the adoption of legislation which 
can honestly be called reform legislation. 





South Vietnam a Nation of Outstanding 
Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, at a time when some sensation- 
seeking publications are distorting the 
picture on foreign aid in Vietnam, I think 
it is worth while to call to your attention 
the studied, on-the-spot opinions of an 

and veteran newsman, Ernest 
K. Lindley. Mr. Lindley’s byline appears 
on his weekly column “Washington 
Tides” in Newsweek magazine. In the 
June 29 issue, Mr. Lindley, writing from 
Saigon, South Vietnam, termed that 
country “an ally worth having.’ 

His comments support the observations 


yesterday when the Mutual Security Act 
conference committee report was con- 
sidered. I commend it to the considera- 
tion of my colleagues. The article fol- 
"Aw AuLyY Wortn Havine 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 
Satcon.—South Vietnam has made more 
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1954 was in chaos, a nation in name only. 
Bridges and rail lines had been wrecked. 
Much of the countryside was controlled 
either by armed Communist cells or the 
independent armies of the quasi-religious 
sects. The last of nearly 1 million refugees 
flooding in from the north were huddled in 
public buildings and doorways. 

Diem was then a dim little figure, with 
only the barest nucleus of a government, 
hardly known in most of South Vietnam. 
He was hated, or at best distrusted, by the 
French, who still had troops here. Other ob- 
servers, Asian and Western alike—including 
some important U.S. officials—said he lacked 
both organizing ability and the flair ever to 
compete with the Communist Ho Chi Minh 
as a symbol of Vietnamese nationalism. This 
despairing view had been widely reflected in 
the Western press. I accepted the Judgment 
of others—resolute Americans, such as Le- 
land Barrows, head of our ICA mission, Ed- 
ward Stansbury, local USIA Chief, and Col. 
Edward Lansdale. On this return visit, high 
Vietnamese officials told me my report 
(Newsweek, June 6, 1955) was the first to 
say that Diem could succeed. 


LAND REFORM 


In 5 years, these are some of the achieve- 
ments: The armed sects have been destroyed 
or disbanded. Most of the Communist nests 
have been wiped out. The nearly 1 million 
refugees have been resettled and are earning 
their living. 

More than 52,000 people have been moved 
into the previously almost empty plateau 
area where they make Viet Minh infiltration 
more difficult and produce new fiber crops. 
The second largest land reform of free Asia, 
involving the conversion of 300,000 former 
tenants into small landowners, is two-thirds 
completed. A nationwide agricultural credit 
system is operating. Rail lines and bridges 
have been repaired, and new highways are 
being built. Rice exports have been resumed. 
Rubber exports have risen, and new higher~ 
yielding trees are being planted. Schools and 
other social services have been expanded. A 
start has been made on assimilating 700,000 
Chinese. 

The Vietnamese armed forces, 150,000 in 
all, are American-equipped and American- 
trained. Diem thinks they should be en- 
larged since north Vietnam has upwards of 
300,000 troops. But the official US. view is 
that Diem has enough to hold a Viet Minh 
attack until SEATO forces could arrive. (Al- 
though not a member, Vietnam is SEATO- 
protected.) However, we have just agreed. 
after 3 years of objection, to supply light 
arms for 32,500 members of the civil guard. 
This purely internal security force is needed 
because Viet Minh infiltrators have launched 
@ new campaign of terrorism and sabotage— 
probably because, economically, south Viet- 
nam has outstripped the Communist “para- 
dises” to the north. 


ABLE LEADERSHIP 


Diem, well-known and respected through 
his land, has long since become the authen- 
tic synybol of nationalism, although some 
Vietnamese fret about his semiauthoritarian 
methods and heavy reliance on his relatives. 
His biggest problem is how to make south 
Vietnam self-supporting—our aid is now 


greatly narrowed, if not closed in 5 years, 
by increasing agricultural exports, and start- 
ing new light industries. 

In two off-the-record talks, totaling 5% 
hours, Diem impressed me deeply by his 
grasp of the problems, not only of his own 
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Hospital Insurance and Related Benefits 
for OASDI Beneficiaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp a statement which 
was presented by Prof. Wilbur J. Cohen, 
representing the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, before the Committee 
on Ways and Means in the course of 
hearings on legislation proposing to pro- 
vide hospital insurance and related 
benefits under the social security law. 

Professor Cohen is a fellow Milwau- 
keean, and has been associated for 
many years with the administration of 
our social security law. I am pleased 
to commend his statement to the atten- 
ion of the membership of this body. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF WILBER J. COHEN, REPRESENT- 
ING THE AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSO- 
CIATION, BEFORE THE House COMMITTEE ON 
WaYs AND MEANS, ON SOCIAL SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS OF 1959, HosprTraL INSURANCE 
AND RELATED BENEFITS FOR OASDI BENEFI- 
CIARIES, JULY 15, 1959 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Wilbur J.Cohen. Tama 
member of the welfare policy committee of 
the American Public Welfare Association and 
am representing that organization here today. 
I am professor of public welfare administra- 
tion at the University of Michigan where I 
am engaged in teaching and research on so- 
cial security. 

THE AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION: 

EXPERIENCE AND PROFESSIONAL KNOWLEDGE IN 

MEDICAL CARE ADMINISTRATION 


The American Public Welfare Association 
is the national organization of iocal and State 
public welfare departments and of individu- 
als engaged in public welfare at all levels of 
government. Its membership includes Fed- 
eral, State and local welfare administrators, 
board members, and welfare workers from 
every jurisdiction. As a result of the discus- 
sions in our councils, committees, and con- 
ferences our board of directors of 27 persons, 
representing all parts of the country, adopts 
official policy positions on issues of current 
significance. 

The agencies and individuals making .up 
the membership of the association are 
charged with administering the various as- 
sistance, medical care, and social service pro- 
grams in public welfare under the Social Se- 
curity Act. The public welfare departments 
of the country, under authority given to the 
States by the Congress, have major responsi- 
bility for meeting the medical requirements 
of needy people assisted under these titles 
and in the general assistance programs which 
are financed by State and local funds. They 
have broad experience with the health needs 
of these persons and also are faced daily with 
the problems of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of individuals and families with bor- 
derline income who today, in this great Na- 
tion of ours, are unable to meet the costs of 
‘medical care and who, far too often, have no 
place to turn for help with these costs other 
than the welfare department. 

Over the years the association has sup- 
ported strongly all sound recommendations 
which have advocated broadening and 


strengthening the social insurance programs 
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of our country. In fact, we have been in the 
forefront of the groups which have advo- 
cated such legislative steps since, as is indi- 
cated in the following excerpt of the asso- 
ciation’s Federal legislative objectives for 
1959, we believe this is a preferable means of 
meeting income maintenance needs and will 
keep public assistance expenditures to a 
minimum: 

“The contributory old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program, as a preferable 
means of meeting the ‘income maintenance 
needs of people and as a means of keeping 
the need for public assistance to a minimum, 
should be strengthened by making benefit 
payments more adequate; by increasing the 
amount of earnings creditable for contribu- 
tion and benefit purposes in line with cur- 
rent conditions; by providing benefits for dis- 
abled insured persons of any age and for their 
dependents; by extending coverage to earn- 
ers still excluded.” 

For more than 20 years the association’s 
medical care committee,.made up of persons 
knowledgeable in health and welfare pro- 
grams throughout the country, has studied 
the medical care problems of needy and low- 
income individuals and families, and meth- 
ods of administering and financing medical 
services required by them. In recent years 
the committee has given special attention to 
the health needs of the aged and disabled. 
On this committee.at the present time are 
physicians, hospital administrators, State and 
local public welfare administrators and staff 
members, and other persons highly qualified 
in the field of medical care administration. 
This committee is fully familiar with the 
present extent of medical care programs in 
public welfare and with the gaps which still 
remain, despite recent Federal legislation 
providing for improvements in the matching 
formula with respect to medical care in pub- 
lic assistance. Last year, as a result of its 
studies, the medical care committee-reviewed 
the earlier verrsions of the pending bill and 
made recommendations to the welfare policy 
committee which resulted in the following 
statement adopted by the association’s board 
of directors and embodied in the associa- 
tion’s 1959 Federal legislative objectives: 

“Health costs of old age, survivors, and 
disability insurance, beneficiaries should be 
financed through the OASDI program. Ar- 
rangements for achieving this objective 
should take into account the priority needs 
of the groups to be served; availability of 
facilities, personnel, and services; and pro- 
tection and encouragement of high quality 
of care, including the organization of health 
and related services to effect appropriate 
utilization of services and facilities.” 


MEDICAL CARE IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


One of the major services which the asso- 
ciation has provided to the field of public 
welfare, since its inception almost 30 years 
ago, has been to stimulate and promote the 
devolpment of programs of medical care of 
adequate quality and quantity in the pub- 
lic assistance programs. We supported the 
medical assistance amendments to the pub- 
lic assistance titles of the Social Security 
Act which were adopted by the Congress in 
1950, 1956, and 1958, and which now provide 
@ sound fiscal base on which the country 
can build more adequate financing of this 
service so essential in restoring public as- 
sistance recipients to the highest possible 
level of independent living, self-care, and 
self-support. 

. Despite the very large expenditures for 
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plexities. As a result we do not believe 
there are more than 15 to 20 States in which 
needy persons, including the aged and dis- 
abled, can receive all the medical care they 
require with the assistance of public funds. 
There are major variations in the other 
States, with a number of States providing 
little or no medical care to public assistance 
recipients and others financing one or more 
services but not providing the entire scope 
of care which is needed by sick -people. 

On the other hand more and more the 
new applications for old-age assistance, for 
example, come from persons who, although 
they are receiving OASDI, are unable to 
meet their medical requirements with this 
limited income. Unless some program— 
public or private—is inaugurated to assure 
adequate health insurance coverage to all 
aged persons, public assistance expenditures 
will continue to increase. 

Medical care payments in public assistance 
in 1958 are estimated at $400 million of 
which $300 million is for direct payments to 
suppliers of medical services. About one- 
half of this latter total—$150 million—is for 
medical services to aged assistance recipients. 
According to the best estimates I have been 
able to make, if all States were participating 
fully and providing reasonably adequate 
medical services at the present time, about 
$300 million more would be expended just 
for OAA. 

Assuming that hospital costs will continue 
to rise about 5 percent a year, that OASDI 
benefits remain at their present level relative 
to wages and prices, I would estimate that 
within 10 years medical expenditures in pub- 
lic assistance might reach, or exceed, $1 bil- 
lion annually. 

These totals do not include some $500 mil- 
lion spent for hospital eare by Federal, State, 
or local governments. Nor does it include 
about $100 million in income tax savings 
based on medical care deductions for aged 
persons or $20 million in corporate income 
tax savings based on employer contributions 
to health plans. 

All of these expenditures will continue to 
increase as our aged population increases and 
the need for medical care increases. Volun- 
tary health insurance does not adequately 
cover the medical needs of aged persons; fails 
to cover many low-income aged persons; and 
is not likely to cover all or most low-income 
aged persons in the foreseeable future. 
Hence, some new arrangements ntust be 
developed to meet the health needs of aged 
persons. 

HOSPITAL COSTS ARE RISING 


The number of aged persons is increasing 
over a thousand each and every day. Both 
the number and proportion of the aged in 
the population is increasing. 

Since 1947-49, the overall Consumer Price 
Index has increased about 24 percent. Med- 
ical care costs have risen over twice as fast— 
49 percent. But hospital room charges have 
risen 105 percent, and are continuing to 
increase. 

Private expenditures for hospital services 
have increased from 1 percent of per capita 
disposable income in 1948 to 1.16 percent in 
1952, 1.33 percent in 1954, and 1.43 percent in 
1956—a 43 percent increase from 1948, 

In 1955, public and private expenditures 
for hospital care in all general and special, 
short- and long-term hospitals was $4.3 bil- 
lion, of which 26.6 percent came from general 
tax sources. If mental and tuberculosis hos- 
pitals are included, the total expenditures 
reached $6 billion, and the portion coming 
from tax sources was 43.8 percent. From 
these figures, it can be seen that the issue is 
not whether public funds shall be used to 
finance hospital care but in what manner 
and to what extent. 

VOLUNTARY HEALTH INSURANCE IS INADEQUATE 

This Committee on Ways and Means al- 
ready has before it a most comprehensive 
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and excellent report prepared de your request 
by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, “Hospitalization Insurance for 
OASDI Beneficiaries.” We concur in the 
validity of the five reasons summarized in 
thé report as to why the Federal Govern- 
ment should act in this field. In a review of 
the characteristics of the present aged popu- 
lation, particularly with respect to sources 
and amount of income and assets, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
report substantiates the following conclu- 
sions which we believe demonstrate why con- 
gressional action is warranted in financing 
health benefits for social security beneficiar- 
ies through the exitsing OASDI mechanism: 
1. The income of older persons is mark- 
edly less than that of the general population, 
both with respect to average income and 
distribution of income. 
. 2. The medical needs of older persons are 
greater than younger persons. They have 
prolonged health problems and, as the age 
distribution of persons on the-OASDI bene- 
ficiary rolls shows, more and more this is a 
progressively older group so that these pro- 
longed health problems become greater in 
complexity and quantity. 

3. Because medical need is greater, expendi- 
tures for personal health services are greater. 
Many aged persons have little or no assets to 
meet this need. 

4. The voluntary health insurance move- 
ment in this country has shown great vigor 
and imagination but despite this it is quite 
evident that we cannot expect, at any time, 
in the foreseeable future, development of 
voluntary health insurance coverage which 
will meet the major portion of the health 
needs of the aged, either with respect to 
services or dollars expended. The type, scope, 
and period of present voluntary insurance 
Wenefits are seriously inadequate and, it ap- 
pears, will continue so for meeting the health 
needs of the aged. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR LEGISLATION 


As the association’s policy statement 
quoted above indicates, we are in full accord 
with the principle of amending the OASDI 
program to include the financing of certain 
health benefits for social security benefi- 
ciaries. We believe that it is not the wish 
of the American people that substantial 
numbers of our aged citizens be required to 
turn to public welfare for help with their 


- medical needs. Whereas cash benefits under 


the OASDI p in many instances may 
be sufficient for the individual’s average 
maintenance requirements, it is rare that 
medical costs of.an unpredictable or large 
character can be met unless the aged or dis- 
abled person has considerable other income 
and resources. It has been established that 
only a small proportion of aged and disabled 
people fall into this fortunate group. 

We have pointed. out, too, that although 
there has been considerable improvement in 
the provision of medical care in the public 
assistance programs, this is still far from 
adequate and in many States medically 
needy persons may be unable to receive help 
to meet their medical bills. Furthermore, to 
qualify for public assistance, individuals of- 
ten must first exhaust insurance and other 
assets because of the strict eligibility re- 
quirements most of the States have es- 
tablished for public asssistance. People who 
do not qualify for public aid or who cannot 
bring themselves to apply for it must go 
without medical care since private charity is 
not generally available for this purpose, All 
of these alternatives are uncertain and un- 
palatable to the American people. They 
want neither assistance nor charity but in- 
surance protection as a matter of right. 

We strongly urge, therefore, the establish- 
ment of a program, of health benefits for 
social security beneficiaries as part of 
OASDI. 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE OASDI APPROACH AS COM- 
PARED WITH THE VOLUNTARY APPROACH 


The OASDI approach in the bill has a 
number of very important advantages over 
the voluntary approach, These advantages 
are as follows: 

1. Contributions are collected from nearly 
all persons who work for a living under the 
bill, This results in a large number of per- 
sons contributing, without the adverse se- 
lection that tends to accompany voluntary 
community plans. This reduces the cost per 
person and assures a strong financial base to 
the whole program. 

2. Contributions are payable under the 
bill only while the individual is employed. 
Since contributions are payable in relation 
to earnings, an individual does not pay for 


any period in which he has no earnings or 


is not working. In voluntary plans, contribu- 
tions must be paid for individuals whether 
they are earning or not. 

3. Contributions under the bill are levied 
in some measure with ability to pay. In 
voluntary plans, contributions customarily 
are on a flat basis in relajion to number of 
dependents, Thus, in a voluntary plan, an 
individual earning $2,000 a year and an in- 
dividual earning $6,000 a year both pay the 
same premium. Unequals are treated 
equally. In the bill, since contributions are 
a uniform percentage of earnings up to a 
limit of $6,000 a year, the $2,000 individual 
would pay only one-third the amount the 
$6,000 individual would pay. 

4. Contributions in the bill are levied over 
the individual’s working lifetime and are 
not paid during the period when he is not 
earning and is retired. Under most volun- 
tary plans, the individuals must continue to 
pay their premiums efter they retire and un- 
til they die. Where employers contribute 
toward the cost of voluntary protection prior 
to retirement, such contributions usually 
cease on termination of employment. This 
is burdensome to many older people whose 
incomes are sharply reduced when they re- 
tire. The result is that as people grow older, 
they may drop their voluntary insurance in 
order to conserve their limited funds. If 
they retain their voluntary insurance, the 
flat rate premium takes a very high propor- 
tion of a small income. The bill aims tc 
solve these difficulties by requiring individu- 
als and their employers to pay small 
amounts, in relation to their earnings, over 
an entire working lifetime and then to 
forego any contributions when the individual 
has no earnings and is retired. The result 
is a financing arrangement better adapted to 
the lifetime earning pattern. 

5. Contributions in the bill are not re- 
lated to the number of dependents. In yol- 
untary plans, the contributions usually in- 
crease with the number of dependents. 
Thus, in a typical plan, there is one uniform 
rate for an individual, a higher rate for an 
individual and spouse, and a still higher rate 
for a family. The result is that the indi- 
vidual with the family has to pay a higher 
proportion of income for his protection than 
the individual without a family. From aso- 
cial point of view, this is not only unde- 
sirable, but unnecessary. The individual 
with the family has the cost of maintaining 
and educating his family and, since his 
health costs rise in relation to the size of his 
family but not in relation to his earnings, 
he is doubly penalized. In the bill, since 
contributions are a uniform percentage of 
earnings, there is no such double penalty on 
the family earner. 

6. The ra required by the bill to 
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one-half of the cost. The existing law per- 
mits employers to pay a larger proportion— 
or all of the cost—if the employer wishes, 
or if this is agreed to by the employer and 
employee by contract or collective bargain- 
ing. Thus, where the employer now pays all 
the cost, this would not be disturbed by 
the bill. 

7. Benefits are not cancelable under the 
bill, In many private plans benefits are 
cancelable at the option of the insurance 
carrier or the employer. They can be ter- 
minated by action of the insured when 
sufficient income is not available to pay 
the premiums. Whatever may be the rea- 
sons for these actions, they inevitably result 
in public agencies having to bear the cost 
of the care of those persons who cannot 
finance their medical care. This is unde- 
sirable. The bill provides for a paidup pol- 
icy with the backing of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It gives Patients and hospitals as- 
surance of payment and protection superior 
to that of most private plans. 

8. Benefits under the bill are not limited 
during a person’s lifetime. Under many 
private plans benefits are limited not only 
in terms of days of hospitalization per year 
but also in terms of total dollars over a 
person’s lifetime. This completely under- 
mines the security provided in the plan. 
Under the bill, no such lifetime limit is pro- 
vided nor is it necessary. Thus, the OASDI 
approach is much superior to the private 
plan. 

9. Benefits under the bill in many cases 
are more adequate than under many private 
plans. In many voluntary plans, hospital 
insurance benefits are limited to 30 to 50 
days or have a fixed dollar limit on payments 
per day of hospital care. 

10. The cost of administering the plan 
in the bill would be less than the adminis- 
trative costs under existing private insurance 
plans. Since contributions would be col- 
lected as a part of the regular social se- 
curity contributions, it would not require 
any new machinery. There would be no 
salesmen or acquisition costs as in private 
insurance. The savings in administrative 
costs would make it possible to pay the same 
benefits as private insurance at less cost, 
or more adequate benefits at the same cost. 

SUGGESTED PROVISIONS OF A DESIRABLE 
PROGRAM 

Individuals to be covered: The association 
recommends that OASDI beneficiaries should 
have: health costs financed through the 
OASDI program. This would not limit the 
program to aged persons but would include 
disabled persons, widows, and their depend- 
ents, when eligible for monthly benefits. 

Scope and quality of service: Medical care 
of. good quality cannot be attained if the 
range of services is aot complete and actu- 
ally available. It is generally accepted that 
a satisfactory treatment result cannot be 
achieved if it is not possible to provide all 
the services which are needed by an indi- 
vidual. - 

The association r that there are 
some problems in developing comprehensive 
medical services. We should like to place 
before you, therefore, our suggestions as to a 
reasonable minimum range of services 
which might be considered as a starting 
point in any program relating to OASDI 
beneficiaries 


It has been established that the need for 
hospital care for the aged and disabied 
beneficiaries is greater than that of the gen- 
eral population, whereas their financial 
ability to meet this increased need is less. 
Many more aged persons enter hospitals be- 
cause of need for medical treatment than 
for surgical treatment. It would be desir- 
able, therefore, if provision were made for 
meeting the inpatient hospital care costs of 
beneficiaries, including the cost of medical 
and surgical services required by them. It 
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can be maintained that it is more urgent to 
meet the cost of medical treatment in the 
hospital by physicians than the cost of sure 
gical services. 

In order that there should not be unnec- 
essary utilization of hospital care a number 
of alternatives to hospital care should be 
made available in the proposed program. In 
listing these we have taken into consider- 
ation the kinds of services for which phy- 
sicians might find it necessary to hospitalize 
patients if the services are not otherwise 
availabie: 

1. Diagnostic services which can be pro- 
vided on an outpatient basis; 

2. Skilled nursing service in the home, in- 
cluding visiting nurse’service, under medical 
supervision; 

3. Surgical services on an outpatient 
basis in the emergency room of the hospital, 
in a clinic, or in the physician’s own office. 

The next priority should be the provision 
of physicians’ services in fhe home and office, 
and limited amounts of expensive drugs 
when prescribed by a physician and re- 
quired by persons receiving care outside of 
hospitals. 

Wuration of hospital care is limited in the 
bill you are considering. If appropriate al- 
ternatives to hospital care are included, we 
believe this limitation will save relatively 
little money, but may work a hardship on 
a number of individuals. If the services 
we have indicated are included we believe 
the duration of hospital benefits could be 
increased. 

The proposed amendment provides for 
payment for skilled nursing home services 
for persons who have been hospitalized and 
who require this service for the same con- 
dition which required hospitalization. In 
our opinion there are very few nursing homes 
that would presently meet the requirement 
of providing truly skilled nursing home serv- 
ice. But there is a great need for skilled 
nursing home service and the legislation 
should encourage the establishment and ex- 
pansion of adequate skilled services in this 
area. We urge that the legislation spe- 
cifically enumerate the basic standards for 
such homes to qualify for payments and that 
such homes be connected with or under the 
supervision of hospitals, or other appropriate 
medical direction. 

Improvement in quality of service and re- 
duction in financial costs: Consideration also 
should be given to including two ‘other pro- 
visions in the bill: 

1. Payment of the cost of rehabilitation to 
be financed from the insurance program by 
arrangements made with State vocational re- 
habilitation, health and welfare depart- 
ments. This would serve to reduce the re- 
current need for medical care and disabil- 
ity benefits. 

2. Payment of the cost of research and 
demonstration programs designed to improve 
the quality of service provided under the 
legislation and to minimize the costs: for 
health services. Extension of organized 
homo care programs, preventive geriatric 
care, and similar projects would be encour- 
aged under this authorization. 

Administration and quality of service: We 
believe that, as proposed in the legislation 
you are considering, any extension of the 
OASDI program to provide health benefits 
should be on a service benefit basis rather 
than a cash indemnity basis. It has been 
demonstrated in the commercial cash in- 
demnity programs now in operation that this 
is, in general, a most unsatisfactory means 
of meeting health costs and places a large 
share of the expense burden on the patient 
and his family. The service benefit, on the 
other hand, would guarantee full payment 
without regard to the differences in charges 
and costs which exist throughout the coun- 
try. 

If a broad scope of health benefits is in- 
cluded in the program, consideration might 
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be given to adding to the bill a provision 
which would permit the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to enter into con- 
tracts with appropriate State agencies such 
as State health or wefare departments which 
would serve as the State administrative 
agency for the Department. If there is a 
broad scope of services in the program this 
would involve negotiating contracts with a 
sizable number of purveyors of service. On 
the other hand, if the program is limited at 
the outset, with no provision for paying 
physicians or other practitioners, this would 
involve contracts only with the hospitals of 
the country and this could be handled di- 
rectly with hospitals or their representatives 
by the Federal agency. 

Role of Advisory Council: We endorse the 
general provisions in the bill for an Ad- 
visory Health Council with which the Sec- 
retary shall consult in administering the bill. 
We urge, however, that the Council should 
have more specific advisory functions in- 
cluding giving advice to the Secretary on 
methods of assuring and improving the 
quality of care, assuring full and reasonable 
payment for services rendered, effective ac- 
cess to the services provided, efficient and 
economical administration, and any other 
matters it deems essential to the operation 
of an effective program. It should also have 
the duty of making recommendations to the 
Secretary and the Congress for legislative 
changes it deems appropriate with respect 
to benefits, financing and administration. 

Financing: We subscribe to the principle 
of financing the costs of any health in- 
surance benefits to OASDI beneficiaries 
through the contributory social insurance 
program so widely accepted by the Ameri- 
can people. We believe it is both proper 
and desirable for all employers, employees, 
and the self-employed to finance the costs. 
Moreover, adequate health benefits to aged 
persons can only be effectively and widely 
provided if the costs are distributed over a 
person's lifetime. It appears that voluntary 
insurance cannot accomplish this for any 
large number of persons within the reason- 
ably near future, 

One of the arguments made by those who 
oppose Federal action in this field is that it 
is difficult to estimate future costs of the 
health benefits with any accuracy. This 
type of argument has been repeatedly used 
against old-age and disability insurance 
amendments but has not prevented this 
committee from taking action. Nor should 
it now. To the extent that cost estimates 
are subject to error, the same problem is 
faced by voluntary insurance as by social 
insurance. And social insurance can deal 
with the problem more effectively since it 
readily can adjust contributions and benefits 
on a statutory basis to meet changing ex- 
perience. 

In order to assure the financial integrity 
of the contributions and benefits for health 
benefits, a separate account or trust fund 
could be established for this purpose. Con- 
tributions could be collected for 6 or 12 
months before benefits were payable. The 
contribution rates in the early years could 
be set somewhat higher than current ex- 
penditures to reflect longer-run experience. 
In this way a small reserve would be built 
up which would assure that the benefits 
could be soundly financed on a self-support- 
ing basis. 

SUMMARY 

In conclusion, we reiterate our support of 
the principle of meeting the health care 
costs of the aged, the disabled, widows and 
their dependents through an amendment of 
the social insurance program which will fi- 
nance health service benefits to those 
ble for cash benefits. We hope that this 


and disability insurance benefits in 1955-56, 
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will add further to the demonstrated vision 
and statesmanship shown on these three 
occasions by taking action which so logically 
builds upon the sound principles incorpo- 
rated in the three earlier actions, 


Paul Butler 
“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the Communist mouthpiece, 
the Worker, has projected itself into the 
Paul Butler versus Lyndon Johnson- 
Sam Rayburn controversy. As to be ex- 
pected it is vigorously defending Mr. 
Butler and viciously attacking Speaker 
Rayburn and Senator Johnson. 

The Worker in its last issue bitterly 
attacked committee chairmen and ac- 
cused Senator JOHNSON and Speaker 
RayeBvurn of a “plot against popular elec- 
tions.” This organ of the Communist 
Party was also critical of Senator GREEN, 
of Rhode Island, and Senator Younc of 
Ohio. 

Mr. Butler claims favorable mail at 
the rate of 64% to 1, lately revising this 
estimate upward to 10 to 1. My mail 
from out of my State has been critical 
of me and favorable to Butler. In fact 
I am surprised that Mr. Butler’s mail is 
not 100 to 1 favorable because a few 
telephone calls and orders from the 
bosses can in a moment prompt a flood 
of favorable mail to Butler and like- 
wise vicious, profane letters of abuse to 
me. The housewife, busy with children 
and daily chores, is not likely to write 
Mr. Butler. The farmer, in the midst 
of a busy season, is not prone to letter- 
writing. 

The industrial worker is looking to 
Congress, not to Mr. Butler, for legisla- 
tion. Mr. Butler can only offer flimsy 
promises in 1960, while Congress is now 
acting to solve the evils of the day. It is 
Congress, not Mr. Butler, that is working 
long and hard to curb inflation. The 
workingman is not writing favorable let- 
ters to Mr. Butler. He is writing his 
Congressman, . 

Mr. Butler could have postponed his 
attack on the congressional leadership 
until after the conference on Berlin. He 
could have waited for the return of our 
Governors from Russia and for the result 
of the Vice President’s visit to Moscow. 
If he is sincere about legislation, he could 
have waited until this international crisis 
passed and then launch a drive this fall 
with prospects of congressional consid- 
eration next January. . Or he could have 
started sooner in this session. He is well 
aware that nothing can now be accom- 
plished by his blast except confusion, 
discord, and strife. My principal quar- 
rel with Mr. Butler is his untimely and 
unjustified attack on a leadership whose 
in eae is more than a party obli- 

The Democratic leadership of 
oa oe Congress shares with the President 
@ grave concern for national and inter- 
national problems. 
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The $64 question most Americans are 
asking is what is Mr. Butler’s motive? 
Does he really plan to leave the Demo- 
cratic Party and form a third party—a 
National Socialist Party? Or does he 
plan to split the Democratic Party and 
elect a Republican? Or does he plan to 
seize control of our party*and throw out 
our gfeat leaders who have served the 
United States with honor and distinction. 

The worker has accused me of dis- 
loyalty to my party. This is an old 
story. I have been attacked by the 
Communists and their fellow travelers 
many times, including the label of Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 Warmonger by Russia’s late 
Andrei Vishinsky on September 18, 1947, 
_ — United Nations, Lake Success, 

I will put my loyalty to the party 
alongside of Mr. Butler. I have traveled 
thousands of miles and made countless 
speeches for the Democratic Party. I 
will continue to labor for unity and har- 
mony in our party. I will do all in my 
power to reject agitation, disunity, strife, 
and discord. 

This attack upon me and other con- 
gressional Democrats bears a striking 
similarity to the letters I have received 
attacking me. The same labels, in- 
nuendoes, and attack by slogans is ob- 
vious. Our leadership, in the letters I 
have received, is likewise abused but in 
no way is an intelligent argument ad- 
vanced. They abuse and attack, but 
offer no program, 

I believe Mr. Butler is a loyal Amer- 
ican and is not connected with un- 
American organizations. However, I do 
believe that he is falling for the old, old 
game of divide and conquer. 

Arnold Johnson, author of the follow- 
ing article which appeared in the Worker 
on July 19, 1959, is reported to be the 
Arnold Johnson who was the Communist 
Party nominee for Governor of Ohio in 
1940. . 

DrxrecraTs, NorTH ALLIES GANG Up on DEM 
CHAIRMAN 
(By Arnold Johnson) 

When Paul Butler, Democratic national 
chairman, hit at the LYNDON JoHNSON-SAM 
RAYBuRN leadership of Congress as jeopardiz- 
ing the 1960 chances of the Democrats, he 
drew the fire of the Dixiecrats and the criti- 
cism from northern Democrats which proved 
his point, ; 

Butler charged that “the congressional 
seniority system lends itself to the buildup 
of power and influence, control of commit- 
tees by southern Democrats, when the Dem- 
ocrats are in control of Congress.’’ He also 
called for Congress to pass progressive legis- 
lation, and made an appeal to the country 
“to influence the Democratic leadership of 
the Congress to come along with the na- 
tional program, rather than the conservative 
and moderate program which they are try- 
ing to follow.” ; 

The first reaction came from Dixiecrat 
Representative WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
Dorn, South Carolina, who demanded But- 
ler’s resignation. Dorn exposed the fears 
of the Dixiecrats when he charged that But- 
ler was “masterminding & plan to oust RaY- 
BURN as permanent chairman of the 1960 
convention; to unseat Representative JoHN 
W. McCormack as chairman of the conven- 
tion platform committee and to appoint a 
convention credentials committee which 
would deny seats to several delegates from 
Southern States.” He also questioned But- 
ler’s Democratic loyalty. Senate Leader 


= 
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Lynpon JoHNson did the same by linking 
Butler with Senator THrRusTon B. Morton, 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, 

Senator Harry F. Byrp, Dixiecrat leader of 
Virginia's interposition against the Supreme 
Court desegregation decision, called for But- 
ler’s ouster “at the earliest possible éime.” 
Other Dixiecrats from Virginia, including 
Senator WILLIs ROBERTSON and State Demo- 
cratic Committeeman Fred Switzer, joined 
the attack. 

JOHNSON’s power in the Senate was re- 
vealed by the way in which Senator Mrxe 
MANSFIELD, of Montana, the Democratic whip, 
and Senator R. VANCE HarrkE, of an opposing 
faction in Butler’s home State of Indiana, 
came to JOHNSON’s defense with speeches 
that virtually nominated JonNnson for the 
presidency, 

This much was expected but the surprise 
to many Observers was the support from 
Senator STEPHEN M. Younc, of Ohio, and 
from the 91-year-old Senator THEODORE 
Francis GREEN, Of Rhode Island. Youna 
put himself in support of views expressed by 
Dixiecrat Senator Sprssarp HOLLAND, of Flior- 
ida, who in turn was acting as a spokesman 
for John C. Davis, Democratic chairman of 
Dade County, Fla. Obviously, JoHNSON was 
using all the trickery to force Senators into 
line that he developed in the opening days 
of Congress to save his version of filibuster 
rule 22. 

Butler hit back and continued the fight 
in a reply letter to Senator Green proving 
his charges by reference to housing legisla- 
tion, civil rights, and other issues. 

Much more is involved than an inner party 
struggle of personalities. 

The Dixiecrats realize there has been a 
growing movement to free the Democrztic 
Party of their arrogant racist domination 
exercised in Congress through the seniority 
system and their coalition with the Mc- 
Carthyite Republicans. Butler’s statement 
is also apparently directed to break up that 
coalition. 

It likewise has major importance in prepa- 
ration for the 1960 convention and elections 
as to issues and candidates. It makes clear 
that the record of Congress is decisive in the 
1960 elections. Butler and others held that 
only a progressive legislative record can help 
the Democrats win and that the bipartisan 
conservative and moderation program of 
JOHNSON-RAYBURN and company plays into 
the hands of the Republicans and gives the 
present leadership to Eisenhower. 

The danger signal in the present internal 
struggle is the silence of labor and the 
liberals. At other stages also, when Senators 
JosePH CiarK, of Pennsylvania; WILLIAM 
Proxmire, of Wisconsin; and Par McNamara, 
of Michigan, spoke up against JOHNSON’s 
one-man autocratic rule, too many liberals 
and labor forces remained too much on the 
sidelines, 

Labor and, the liberals could well have 
taken the Butler statement and the earlier 
declarations of CLarK and PROXMIRE as occa- 
sions to make demands on Congress and the 
Democrats and win victories on specific is- 
sues. But ‘they allowed the Dixiecrats with 
JoHNSON and RaysurRN to hold the initiative. 

The Dixiecrats take full advantage of the 


program. The Byrds and the Eastlands seek 
to impose their program on the entire Demo- 
cratic Party. 

While doing this job inside of Congress 
with their Republican coalition and their 
position of power on committees, they have 
also had laws passed in Southern States 
which seek to make a shambles of popular 
by maneuvering the electoral col- 
an instrument for their own ends. 
Six States have passed laws which give their 
delegates to the electoral college the right 
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That Senators THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN oF 
STEPHEN Younc did not rise to denounce this 
Dixiecrat trickery to rob the 1960 election 
instead of slapping at Butler is shameful. 

The Dixiecrats intend to use the threat of 
a& vote as they please in the electoral college 
to dictate candidate choice and platform at 
the 1960 convention. With this device, they 
intend to keep the nominal status as Demo- 
crats to hold their position of power in con- 
gressional committees, 


That is the plot against popular elections’ 
which is one of the underlying factors in 
the present fight of Butler versus the JoHN- 
SON-RAYBURN Dixiecrats. Labor, the Negro 
people, and the liberals have big stakes in 
that struggle. This Butler fight is part of 
the debate on candidates and platform de- 
veloping in every State. It is part of the 
internal struggle raging inside the Demo- 
cratic Party in every ‘city and election dis- 
trict. The issues and stakes involved as well 
as the laws of the Southern States and the 
role of the Dixiecrats in the Congress and 
in their States makes this fight a major pub- 
lic issue. It is no longer a private affair of 
the Democrats. 





Home Rule for the District of Columbia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO) 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Appen- 
dix and include extraneous matter, I am 
submitting the text of a resolution passed 
by the Connecticut General Assembly en- 
dorsing home rule for the District of 
Columbia. This memorial is an indica- 
tion of the sentiment of the people of 
Connecticut. ; 

The Senate has already passed a home 
rule bill in this session. I am in hopes 
that we of the House will be given the 
opportunity to consider this question. 

The resolution follows: 


Hovse Jornt RESOLUTION 201 


Resolution memorializing Congress con- 
cerning home rule for the District of 
Columbia 


(Adopted by the Connecticut General As- 
sembly May 28, 1959) 

Resolved by this Assembly: 

Whereas there are 826,000 Federal taxpay- 
ing residents in the District of Columbia, 
our Nation’s Capital, who have long lacked 
any voice in the government of the District 
of Columbia in which they live; and 

Whereas the taxpaying residents of the 
District of Columbia are without even a 
voteless delegate to represent them in the 
halls of Congress; and 

Whereas the United States Senate has, 
during the last decade, four times passed 
legislation granting home rule to the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia; and 

Whereas such legislation has four times 
been killed in the District of Columbia 
Committee and the Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives; and 

Whereas it is a matter of grave injustice 


to deny American citizens the right even 


to govern themselves as to matters of tocal 
interest, and particularly so when they are 
obliged to bear the costs of such govern- 
ment: Be it 
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Resolved, That this assembly favors leg- 
islation to grant home rule to the District 
of Columbia; and be it further 

Resolved, That this body urges the mem- 
bers of the Connecticut delegation in the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States to sign a discharge petition to bring 
a bill granting home rule to the District of 
Columbia onto the floor of the House of 
Representatives in the event that such a 
bill is again approved by the Senate and 
bottled up in either the District of Colum- 
bia Committee or the Rules Committee of 
the House of Representatives; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the clerks of the house 
and senate are directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each Senator and Représentative 
from Connecticut in the Congress of the 
United States. 

ELLA GRASSO, 
Secretary of State. 
FranK J. MONCHUN, 
Senate Clerk. 
RosBertT J. SULLIVAN, 
House Clerk. 


Save the Mustangs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I submit an editorial appearing in 
the Bristol Press of Bristol, Conn., en- 
titled “Save the Mustangs.” 

The editorial follows: 

{From the Bristol (Conn.) Press, July 16, 
1959] 
SAVE THE MUSTANGS 


Congressman Water S. Barinc, Nevada, 
Democrat, has introduced a bill into Con- 
gress which would halt the mechanized wild 
horse roundups which threaten some 20,000 
remaining mustangs with extinction. But 
if passage is too long delayed, it may be too 
late. The speed with which the mechanized 
gangs are rounding up the mustangs indi- 
cates that they will capture all that they 
can before any law prohibiting this type of 
cruelty can become effective. 

Under the Baring measure, hunters could 
not use trucks or planes to catch burros on 
public lands and take them to slaughter 
without using even the smallest humane 
tactics. 

Baring, who gave the description of the 
mechanized roundup in a recent interview, 
said that once in his State there were 70,000 
wild mustangs but the number has now been 
reduced to 5,000. He said that his bill is 
aimed at saving the mustangs from extinc- 
tion and at the same time securing humane 
treatment for those who are captured for 
sale as horsemeat. 

The Society for Animal Protective Legis- 
lation has taken up the cudgels for the 
Baring bill and is circulating Members of 
the as well as newspaper editors 
and others to familiarize them with the 
practice of mechanized roundups. Their 
circular contains vivid pictures of the ac- 
tual procedures to which the beasts are sub- 
jected. Planes sweeping overhead scare the 
mustangs out of their mountain hideouts 
onto the plains where they are roped by ex- 
perts riding in speeding trucks whose lassos 
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are tied to heavy tires which eventually an- 
chor the burros until they are picked up 
and loaded to the slaughter houses. 

It is a cold-hearted business proposition 
for these ropers who are simply interested in 
making all they can with no thought of the 
animal's condition. No care is taken of the 
beastS who are being taken to slaughter. 

We believe that the situation is serious 
enough to warrant the passage of this hu- 
mane measure and that our representatives 
in Congress should be urged to support the 
Baring measure. It might also be noted that 
time is of the essence in this matter. 


Cuba and Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following column 
by Mr. Walter Lippmann which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald on Thursday, July 23, 
1959: 


CuBA AND COMMUNISM 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


Shortly after Dr,..Castro brought his revo- 
lution to power in Cuba, the Governor of 
Puerto Rico, Mr. Mufioz-Marin, came up to 
Washington. He came to give us advice 
which he was preeminently qualified to do. 
For he had been carrying through success- 
fully a peaceful revolution in his own coun- 
try, he had the personal confidence of the 
Cuban revolutionists, and he was and is our 
very great friend. 

Even then, at the beginning, he foresaw 
the troubles in Cuba, the stubborn difficul- 
ties against which the revolution was waged 
and which it then inherited, the inexperi- 
ence and the emotional instability of its 
fighting leaders. 

Whatever you do, he said in effect, do not 
let yourselves become enemies of this revo- 
lution, For this revolution is the real thing. 
It is not a mere change of the guard at the 
top as is so common in Latin America. This 
is a popular revolution of the sort which, 
more than 30 years ago, Mexico went 
through, and after years of blood and tears 
brought to a happy ending. 

It requires great skill to manage our re- 
lations with a revolution of this character 
in a country which is such a very near 
neighbor. We have to find ways of recon- 
ciling our political and economic interests 
with a revolution which cannot be stabilized 
until the chief grievances which produced 
the revolution has been redressed. This can 
be managed only if the American Ambassa- 
dor in Havana can work out a relationship 
with the revolutionary leaders in which they 
will listen to him, and even seek his advice 
and his help. 

There is a good reason to say that we have 
such an Ambassador in Havana, one who is 
capable of carrying out such a delicate mis- 
sion, who has, one might say, “good hands” 
when he rides. But of course he has no 
chance whatever of succeeding if Congress is 
going to ouse our relations with 
Cuba, as did the Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate just the other day. 
This was when it provided a platform and 


as Communists. This country, as the Presi- 
dent was quick to point out, “has made no 
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such charges.” But the damage done by the 
subcommittee’s irresponsible meddling may . 
not be repaired easily or quickly. 

The policy which we are following in 
Cuba is to avoid a break with Dr. Castro 
and to seek more contact with him. This 
policy is the product of years of experience 
in our relations with the other American 
states. ‘Fhere is no alternative to it, given 
the fact that we have most. solemnly re- 
nounced the right of intervention to sup- 
press a revolution. In this century, we have 
committed ourselves repeatedly and wholly 
to the principle that each country in this 
hemisphere has the right of self-determina- 
tion. This carries with it inseparably the 
right of revolution, and imposes upon us the 
obligation to live with the revolutions, when 
they occur, as best we can. 

Beneath these large generalizations and 
abstractions, there is the substantial fact 
that in this century, which is seeing the 
awakening of the submerged masses of man- 
kind, the old style of imperialism and over- 
lordship is not only morally unacceptable 
but is practically impossible. To put it spe- 
cifically and bluntly, the United States could 
not install a puppet to govern Cuba in place 
of Dr. Castro and his revolutionists. The 
United States must, therefore, do what it 
can to keep on good terms with Dr. Castro 
and his successors, 

There are those who think differently. 
They see Dr. Castro going far to the left in 
the company of a number of fellow travelers 
of the Communists. They think the way 
to deal with what they see is to denounce 
Dr. Castro who tolerates and associates with 
fellow travelers as himself a fellow traveier 
and virtually a Communist. What good will 
it do, I would like to know. The result of 
such tactics will not be to cause Dr. Castro 
and the fellow travelers to abandon their 
revolutionary program. It will be to cause 
them to regard us as their enemy, and to 
become as thoroughly anti-American as they 
dare to be. 

The wiser course and the more practical 
one is to be patient and’ relaxed—to re- 
member that Cuba is our nearest neighbor 
and is far beyond the reach of the Soviet 
Union. Remembering this, we can rely ulti- 
mately on the high improbability that Cuba 
will drift or be pushed and pulled into the 
Soviet orbit. 

Just as it, was a great mistake to treat 
Egypt under Colonel Nasser as a Soviet satel- 
lite, so it would be an even greater mistake 
even to intimate that Castro’s Cuba has any 
real prospect of becoming a Soviet satellite. 

For the thing we should never do in deal- 
ing with the revolutionary countries in 
which the world abounds is to push them 
behind an iron curtain raised by ourselves. 
On the contrary, even when they have been 
seduced and subverted and are drawn across 
the line, the right thing to do is to keep 
the way open for their return, 


Cross Country With the Cn-to-Oregon 


Cavalcade—X 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following story 
from the July 9, 1959, issue of the Drain 
(Oreg.) Enterprise which contains the 
10th chapter of a series by ‘Robert 
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(Rudy) Roudebaugh, concerning the 
cross-country trek. The wagon train 
was in Idaho while this was written: 


Rupy LocKep In Jam, WHEN Wacons SToP 
IpaHo Town ; 


(By Rudy Roudebaugh, driver of Drain 
Covered Wagon now traveling in Idaho) 


Sunday, June 28: Mr. and Mrs. Andy Curt- 
right and sons Frank and Ronnie of Yon- 
calla were here to visit the wagon train. 
Also Billy Alsup and family of Yoncalla. A 
few people from Utah, but more from Wash- 
ington and Oregon than Montana are visit- 
ing the wagon train. Janell went to Vicki 
Jensen’s ranch and stayed all day. Ki and I 
stayed with wagons and passed out the letters 
from the Drain mayor. We had church sun- 
rise services at 5. 

June 29, 5:55: All hooked up and ready 
to roll, but waiting on Roy Brabham again. 
The weather is cloudy and cold. Ki and 
Janell are in bed. They didn’t feel too sharp 
this morning. Must have been something 
they ate. 6:22: Going west on big, wide oil 
highway. 

I notice after Mr. Blair left the wagon 
cavalcade for his home at Sheridan, Oreg., 
they are leading the team he was driving. 
Dic and Jim are walking right out this 
morning. 6:55: The valley here is getting 
narrow. 17:17: Entering Bennington; just a 
small town. The road is narrowing. 8:12: 
In rolling country. 8:49: Entering George- 
town, population 404. There wasn’t many 
people out to see us—mostly children. 9:13: 
Going up a canyon. 9:38: It’s starting to 
rain. 9:57: Stopped to rest. Been pulling 
a steep hill. 10:10: The elevation now 6,283. 
11:13: Stopping for camp. 

We were invited out to dinner by the 
chamber of commerce, and the Daughters 
of the Utah Pioneers of Camp Meade ar- 
ranged the whole thing. They also took us 
to see Soda Springs and Hooper Park and 
famous captive geyser. We are 9 miles out 
of Soda Springs, but they came out and 
picked us up in cars and even hauled us 
firewood. 

June 30, 6:01: We are heading west on 
Highway 30. 6:29: Leaving Bear Lake County 
and entering Caribou County. There is 
snow on the high peaks and it froze last 
night. Chilly in the morning. This is 
wheat country. Mrs. Walker (first ranch on 
our left) served us two plates of hot bis- 
cuits for breakfast. 8:27: Soda Springs, 
population 2,600. Ben and I went to the 
bathroom in the jail and were locked in. 
Have been in town 20 minutes and gave out 
about 250 letters from the mayor. 12:03: 
Leaving Soda Springs, which is a pretty place. 
Reminded me of Oregon with all the green 
grass and trees. 10:25: We’re back in the 
sagebrush on a lava road. Arrived at camp 
at 10:27. We are parked right under the 
Great Divide where the water runs southeast 
into the Great Salt Lake and northwest into 
the Columbia Basin. We are 5 miles from 
Grace, Idaho. Sandals were brought to us 
by the Lowe Drug Store in Grace. 

July 1, 5:45: All hooked up and ready to go. 
The sun is out bright, but the temperature 

cool. 5:59: Heading up Fish Creek 
Road. 6:59: Passing by Central Market way 
out here in the sticks. Jean Marshal slept in 


going through a valley that 
wheat. 8:24: Passing Lund’s Post Office— 
that’s all that is here. 8:40: Stopped to rest 
on a hill, the steepest we’ve seen since we 
been on the trip. 9:44: On top of Fish 
Divide. 9:48: Just got off the hill and 
we had to block our wheels to 

10:31: Going up a canyon, 10:51: Crossed 
the Partneuf River and pulling onto High- 
way 30, 11:16: Arrived in 

Springs rodeo grounds. “I 


this evening. We had free baths at the spa- 
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pool. The -chamber brought dinner out to 
us. Ki is on cook shift again. 

July 2,6 a.m.: Waiting on Roy again this 

. There are a few clouds in the sky. 
6:05: Going west on gravel road. They have 
begun. to hay in this narrow valley. The 
hills are rocky with few small trees growing 
in the canyons. 6:43: We are pulling on 
highway 30. 

We passed a grandma walking and she 
stopped to watch us go by. I asked her to 
ride with us, but she declined. 7:26: Crossed 
over Porteuf River. 7:32: Going down a 
canyon. Ki is on cook shift again today. 
8:29: Turned off highway to gravel road. 
8:46: Going through McCannon. 9:08: We 
are in sagebrush country again with cactus 
all in red blossoms. 9:20: Crossed Marsh 
Creek. 9:45: Going along foothills above 
Marsh Creek. 11:23: Camped on the Jack 
Stanley ranch along Marsh Creek. 

July 3, 5:50: All hooked up and ready to 
go. The weather is cloudy and warm. We 
had a little thunderstorm last night with 
a shower. 5:58: Here we go. Doc and Jan 
are doing etter each day. 6:45: We are 
going through Portneuf. Their main indus- 
try is cement. They have a large plant. 
7:30: Going up a valley about a mile wide 
along the foothills, Sagebrush on the hill- 
side and hay fields on the other side, It is 
lightning and thundering like h—. Boy. 
The rain is here. Doc and Jan are acting 
up. I guess they don’t care for this sort 
of thing. Ki-doesn’t either. Janell is asleep 
so nothing is bothering her. 8:10: We are 
parked on Highway 30 a quarter of a mile 
away is the Portneuf River. The sun is 
coming out. 9:25: The first escort has come 
out to meet us. The president and some of 
the officers of the chamber of commerce are 
out here to come in with us. They are wear- 
ing beautiful Indian chief feathers and car- 
rying a peacepipe. They came to our camp 
last night and gave us gifts from all the busi- 
ness places in Pocatello. Everything you can 
think of was in the gifts. Also eight water- 
melons. 

We will be here over the 4th and have 
every minute planned to entertain us. Free 
laundry, meals, sewing machines, irons, 
ironing boards, baths, etc. 9:55: Entering 
Pocatello. 10:58: Went by a home and 
they came out with ice cold lemonade and 
cookies. 11:20: Arrived at camp at the fair- 
grounds. It is pretty here. Lots of trees 
and shade. 

We just got here when Ed Duncan, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Duncan of Drain, 
came up to the wagons. It was sure nice 
to see someone that at least used to be from 
Drain. They furnished us with cars here to 
use until we left. Ed Duncan and family 
seen to it we didn’t need one. They put off 
crowning the rodeo queen until the wagon 
train pioneers got there. This evening they 
put on a small rodeo for us. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wayne Hutchinson and family of Drain were 
here today. Also Heb Cogner from Cottage 
Grove. 

July 4, 10: We went over to Ed’s for lunch. 
They have a beautiful new home. They 
moved in 2 months ago.. He picked onions 
and radishes out of his garden for lunch. 
The corn isn’t quite ready yet. They put in 
their lawn 3 weeks ago and it is up and 
looks good. Ed said he had to water often 
as the sun drys the ground out fast. We 
had a ham dinner, It seemed good to relax 
in a home again. 

This evening we went to a banquet at 
the Green , and then back to the 
fairgrounds for fireworks. We ended our 
evening going.out to Ed’s and visiting and 
He has a wonderful family, 


us to tell everyone in Drain “Hello” espe- 
cially his parents and brothers and sisters. 


. 
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‘ Emma Lazarus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the East Side News 
of July 17, 1959, commemorating the 
birthday of Emma Lazarus, authoress of 
the sonnet inscribed on the base of the 
Statue of Liberty: 


Emma LAZARUS: 1849-87 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 


Wednesday, July 22, we commemorate the 
110th anniversary of the birth of Emma 
Lazarus, the beloved American poetess. 
Children of liberty will clasp her hand in 
loving memory. 

Emma Lazarus is the author of the inspir- 
ing sonnet, “The New Colossus.” Her mes- 
sage to the world, all the world may read. 
It is engraved on the Statue of Liberty. It 
is standing in the gateway of democracy. 

The noble soul and human heart of Emma 
Lazarus are symbolized in the Goddess of 
Liberty. It was given to a child of oppressed 
generations to understand the true mean- 
ing of this liberty-loving nation; to pen the 
immortal lines with such prophetic pathos; 
to express the spirit of democracy with such 
eloquence; to welcome the persecuted of the 
Old World, to the glorious promise of the 
New World. 

And through the years we can hear the 
echo of Miss Liberty’s voice speaking to these 
pilgrims to our blessed land: As you breathe 
the free air of our shore homeless wanderer, 
reaching home, become one with us in free- 
dom’s cause, take the riches of our liberties 
and repay the gift of becoming one with 
us—an American. 

The Goddess of Liberty and Emma Lazarus 
have become synonymous. No poet of any 
nation has ever received such worldwide dis- 
tinction. The “Lady With the Torch” was 
presented by the people of France to the 
American people to commemorate the first 
centennial of American independence. 

Emma Lazarus was born on July 22, 1849, 
in New York City. She was the daughter of 
an old Jewish family. The story of her 
literary evolution is the story of the fulfill- 
ment of the evolution of a soul. Many 
women of every race, many men of every 
race, have evinced literary ability. 

But it is rarely given to man or woman 
to so combine the powerful poetic expression 
with the clear insight and courage, with the 
conviction and devotion, as it was in Emma 
Lazarus, Her poems had power, Her poems 
had fire. eo 

Since Miriam sang of deliverance and the 
triumph of the Red Sea, the Jewish race has 
had no braver singer. Her songs of divine 
unity repeated on the lips of her own people, 
in all zones and continents, have been heard 
round the civilized world. 

Her poem, “The Crowing of the Red Cock,” 
written when the Russian sky was red with 
blazing hatred, is a powerful lyric worthy of 
the Maccabean age. Her poem, “Banner of 
the Jew,” has the ring of Israel’s war trum- 
pet. It sounded the clarion call to all Jews 
to unite for human rights, for new achieve- 
ments and for new glories as in the days of 
the Maccabees. 

She was one of the ploneers of Zionism. 
She was one of the outstanding advocates of 
a Jewish homeland. It was in, that cause 
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that her character had its fullest cae 

It is heartening to see that the sam 
ess who was the first to give seule for 
the national renaissance of her people has 
become the symbol] of humanity and democ- 
racy. She died on November 19, 1887. She 
was in her 38th year. 

On that tragic day no better appreciation 
of Emma Lazarus was expressed than that 
of the famous American poet John Green- 
leaf Whittier who wrote: “Her people will 
mourn the death of this woman, But they 
will not be alone. At her grave the tears 
of the daughters of Jerusalem will mingle 
with those of the Christians.” 

As long as liberty shall live in the human 
heart, as long as the Statue of Liberty shall 
remain our symbol of freedom, the name of 
Emma Lazarus will forever be a part of the 
fame of that symbol as the champion of 
liberty. 

THE NEW COLOSSUS 

Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 

With conquering limbs astride from land to 
land; 

Here at our sea- ~washed, sunset gates shall 
stand 

A mighty woman with a torch whose flame 

Is imprisoned lightning, and her name 

Mother of Exiles. From her beacon hand 

Glows worldwide welcome; her mild eyes 
command 

The air-bridged harbor that twin cities 
frame. 

“Keep, ancient lands, your storied pomp,” 
cries she 

With silent lips. 
poor 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming-shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 
me, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


“Give me your tired, your 





Health and Hospitalization Program for 
Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
important subject of a health and hos- 
pitalization program for Federal em- 
ployees is now under consideration by 
the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including in the CoNGRESSIONAL REC- 
oRD, my statement to the committee on 
July 21, 1959. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office an Civil Service, your 
committee is considering legislation relating 
to a health and hospitalization program for 
Federal employees. Among the bills before 
you is my H.R. 2326, to provide for Govern- 
ment contribution toward personal health 
service benefits for civilian officers and em- 
ployees in the US. service and their de- 
pendents, to authorize payroli deductions 
for participants, and for other purposes. 

I am pleased that your committee has 
scheduled action on this long-overdue pro- 
gram for ‘assistance to our Federal employ- 
ees. We know that employees in the Fed- 
eral service have always been underpaid; 
their salaries have never equalled salaries 
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paid by private employers for comparable 
work; the small pay raises granted Federal 
workers have never been commensurate with 
ever-rising living costs, and at this point, 
living expenses have reached a new high. 

Our Federal workers, with families to sup- 
port or other dependents for whom they 
must provide, find it barely possible to meet 
their finaricial obligations; high living costs 
plus high taxes prevent saving for the pro- 
verbial rainy day or the day when a Fed- 
eral employee or his dependents suffer a 
serious illness. <A critical illness requiring 
protracted hospitalization, surgery, costly 
hospital facilities and medicines, nursing 
care, doctors’ fees, not only wipes out any 
little savings a low- or middle-income .em- 
ployee may have accumulated through great 
personal sacrifices over a period of years 
but also throws him into debt for years to 
come. Such a burden becomes intolerable, 
such worry must lower the morale and effi- 
ciency of any human being. The cost of 
personal health service insurance is pro- 
hibitive to the millions of Federal employ- 
ees in the low or middle salary brackets, 
when procured on an individual basis. 

The well-being and efficiency of our Fed- 
eral employees must be considered and 
preserved if we wish to keep our Government 
Offices and other installations operating at 
the peak of accomplishment and effectuality. 
Large private employers have for many years 
helped their employees to obtain benefits 
which this legislation would now provide 
for Federal employees. To refuse to give 
this assistance to our Federal employees 
is to withhold reasonable and sound protec- 
tion against the high costs of illness. Surely 
the Federal Government owes to its em- 
ployees the same consideration which private 
industry, on the whole, has found it possible 
to extend to its workers. The legislation 
before you provides the needed and neces- 
sary protection at a cost which employees 
and the Government can afford 

I urge your committee to take favorable 
action so that our Federal employees may be 
accorded this sorely needed assistance. 





Nixon’s Trip to Russia 
‘EXTENSION put REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, Jilly 21, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of discussion on the 
trip of Vice President RicHarp M. Nixon 
to Russia. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an excellent editorial which ap- 
peared in the New York Daily News on 
the subject: I commend this editorial 
to the attention of my colleagues: 


Nrxon’s TRIP TO RUSSIA 


Vice President Ricwarp M. Nrxon’s trip to 
Soviet Russia (he’s due in Moscow this 
morning) can have almost any number of 
important effects and repercussions. 

For one thing, the trip can profoundly 
affect Mr. Nrxon’s own political future— 
his chance of landing the 1960 Republican 
Presidential nomination and, if he gets that, 
ef winning the Presidency. 

The trip, too, may swell the already sizable 
stream of U.S. socialites visiting Russia— 

. through a our understanding that any 
American should want to inhabit Russia's 
dowdy hotels and consume stodgy Russian 
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food after fuming and hour or two before 
the waiter brings it. 

Most importantly, the Nixon trip can affect 
the Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers, 
which shows signs of collapse. 

The Big Four powers (United States, 
Britain, France, Russia) have wrangled for 
weeks over N. S. Khrushchev’s demand that 
the Western Allies pull out of West Berlin, 
which is 110 miles deep in East Germany. 


TWO PROPOSALS ABOUT GERMANY 


The dispute has boiled down to two pro- 
posals. 

Our side wants a Big Four Commission 
set up, with West and East German advisers, 
to study reunification of Germany. The 
Kremlin proposes an all-German committee 
to work on German reunification, with 
Western allied rights in West Berlin un- 
disturbed for 18 months. 

The Russian scheme is one to bulldoze all 
Germany into the Red slave empire. Con- 
sent to it, and we'll lose probably the deci- 
sive battle of the entire cold war. 

Fortunately, as we see it, President Eisen- 
hower goes on voicing determination never 
to let the Western allies be pushed out of 
West Berlin without a fight—a first-class 
nuclear fight, we gather, if it comes to that. 
Standing firmly with the President are 
France and West Germany, and, at least out- 
wardly in the last few days, Britain. 

Vice President Nrxon’s scheduled talks 
with Khrushchev may conceivably help to 
ease the West Berlin situation. 

Nrxon is not authorized to make any deals 
with Khrushchev. But should the latter 
come up with concrete suggestions regard- 
ing the cold war, Nixon is to report them 
at once to the President, who will master- 
anind the next moves. 


IF KHRUSHCHEV SEES THE LIGHT 


Our sub-Chief Executive is a man of 
proved courage and political “savvy.” It may 
be that he can convince the Red czar that 
the United States will not be pushed around, 
and is no more afraid of Soviet Russia and 
Red China than it was of Hitler Germany 
and Tojo Japan. 

Should those facts penetrate Khrushchev’s 
brain, he may well “crawfish” as most gang- 
sters do when called. 

For our part, we hope Mr. Nrxon will go 
even further in his talks with Khrushchev. 
We hope he will grab the offensive for the 
West in the cold war. 

At a Warsaw news conference Tuesday 
evening, Khrushchev screeched and screamed 
about the current Captive Nations Week in 
the United States, as proclaimed by the 
President with congressional approval, to 
remind Americans that nine nations plus 
East Germany are still slaves of Soviet 
Russia. 

ASK “KHRUSHY” ABOUT THE SLAVE NATIONS 

Khrushchev’s bellow was enlarged upon in 
a three-column article yesterday in Pravda, 
most important of the Russian-kept news- 
papers. Pravda claimed to be outraged that 
anybody should think people living under 
communism are slaves—which is exactly 
what all such people except the Communist 
bosses are. 

This incident, it seems to us, points up 
again what many observers say: that what 
worries the Kremlin most in this group of 
restless and resentful slave nations. 

The West's best single cold-war bet, say 
these same observers, is to agitate and 

in every feasible way for the 
liberation of the slave nations, thereby 
keeping the Kremlin worried and off balance. 

If Mr. Nrxow will hammeron this point as 
he talks with Khrushchev, we believe his do- 
ing so can be utilized as the opening barrage 
in a Western cold-war offensive which can 
get real results if pressed without letup. 
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1959 
A Sorry Choice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an article from todays 
New York Times. 


EISENHOWER GIVES WHEAT VOTE ViIEw—SayYs 
FARMERS Have “SorRY CHOICE” IN REFEREN- 
DUM ON CONTROLS TODAY 


WASHINGTON, July 22.—President Eiren- 
hower said today “it’s a sorry choice” wheat 
growers have to make tomorrow in voting 
on continuance of Federal production con- 
trols for the 1960 crop. 

The President made the comment when 
asked at his news conference if he had any 
advice for the growers on the eve of their 
annual referendum. 

The President replied that the wheat farm- 
ers had faced a hard choice because Congress 
had failed to pass what he regarded as satis- 
factory farm legislation. 

“So,” he said, “they have now the choice 
between taking the program as it is now, 
which last year piled up again these tremen- 
dous surpluses. The other alternative they 
have is no program at all. 


“ ‘SORRY CHOICE’ IS SEEN 


“So I think, because of the failure to have 
something they could vote on that was a lit- 
tle bit more meaningful, it’s a sorry choice 
they have to make.” 

Earlier, the President listed “a recent farm 
bill”. as one of the major things he hoped 
Congress would vote for before it adjourned. 

The Democratic-controlled Congress passed 
a bill—which was vetoed—that would have 
reduced wheat planting allotments and 
raised price supports. The administration 
wants instead to move in the direction of 
lower supports and fewer controls. 

Agriculture Department officials predicted 
a light vote in its referendum in 39 produc- 
ing States tomorrow. 

More than 900,000 growers are eligible to 
vate. But seldom in past referendums on the 
same question have more than a fourth of 
those eligible cast ballots. 


NEVER HAVE BEEN REJECTED 


Never have controls on wheat been re- 
jected. 

The specific question to which growers 
must mark “Yes” or “No’’ on setret ballots 
is: Do you favor Federal marketing. quotas 
on the 1960 wheat crop? 

At least two-thirds of those voting must 
approve for them. to be in effect. 

Last year the vote was 84 percent for quo- 
tas on this year’s crop. 

Generally speaking, quotas limit. penalty- 
free sales to the quantity of wheat grown on 
each farm’s share of a 55-milliom-acre na- 
tional planting allotment. If quotas are 
approved, the crop will be supported at $1.77 
a bushel, compared with $1.81 this year. 

Rejection of quotas would drop supports 
to $1.18. Supports would be limited, how- 
ever, to growers who stayed within their 
planting allotments. 

The present program has been criticized by 
farm leaders in and out of Congress because 
it has not prevented the accumulation of a 
record large surplus. Under the law, the 
national allotment cannot be cut below 55 
million acres. 
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Seaway Progress and Prospects 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence Seaway—al- 





ready fulfilling its promises of increasing: 


traffic into the Great Lakes region— 
holds even brighter prospects for the fu- 
ture. 

Ontce dubbed an “impossible task,”’ the 
seaway has become a reality, through 
the combined efforts of men and ma- 
chine to transform the “big ditch’’ into 
a modern waterway, utilizable by 90 per- 
cent of the deep-sea shipping of the 
world. 

Once-rampant, untamed waters of the 
mighty St. Lawrence River are now ef- 
fectively. controlled and harnessed to 
carry—and lift and lower, through a 
tremendously complex lock system— 
millions of tons of shipping annually. 
The gigantic hydroelectric powerplants 
of the waterway, too, will turn out mil- 
lions of kilowatts of electricity to pro- 
vide power and light for homes and 
farms, and job-creating businesses and 
industries. 

Overall, the great waterway will pro- 
vide new economic opportunity, not only 
for the resourcefully rich, highly popu- 
lated Great Lakes region, but also for 
the whole Nation and our good neighbor, 
Canada. 

Recently the Trade Union Courier 
published a special seaway supplement 
edition. Among the fine articles in this 
publication was a particular one entitled 
“Seaway Progress and Prospects,” by 
Lewis G. Castle, administrator of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corp. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Trade Union Courier, July 17, 
1959] 
SEAWAY PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS 
(By Lewis G. Castle) 

The basic purpose of the seaway is that of 
providing a waterway of 27-foot depth be- 
tween the Great Lakes and Montreal which 
can be navigated by vessels having up to 9 
or 10 times the capacity of ships that are 
now accommodated in the existing 14-foot 
canal system along the upper St. Lawrence 
River. By the time the project is com- 
pleted, there will have been excavated a 
total of about 112 million cubic yards in the 
construction of new channels and deepen- 
ing or improvement of existing channels. 
Approximately 3 million cubic yards of con- 
crete will have been placed, chiefly in the 
construction of seven new locks which will 
raise or lower large vessels by a total of 226 
‘eet Lake Ontario and Montreal. 
Each of these locks will have a usable length 
of about 768 feet and a width of 80 feet. 

Extensive dikes have been erected in vari- 
ous areas and numerous aids to navigation 


y 
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are being installed. Substantial bridge 
construction has been required to provide 
crossings which will have a clearance of 
120 feet above the seaway. Included in this 
construction is a new high-level suspension 
bridge having a length of almost a mile be- 
tween Rooseveltown, N.Y., and Cornwall 
Island on the Canadian side of the boundary. 

Two tunnels for highway traffic have also 
been incorporated in the project. One of 
these tunnels is contained in the Eisenhower 
lock; the other passes under the seaway 
channel near the Beauharnois locks in the 
Canadian portion of the project. There are 
other interesting items of construction too 
numerous to mention on this occasion. All 
in all, the project as a whole will be an out- 
standing example not only of technical skill 
and ingenuity in overcoming great natural 
barriers, but also of the ability of two na- 
tions to work together in carrying out a 
monumental undertaking for the benefit of 
their own countries and world trade. 

Fundamentally, the seaway will permit 
the shipping of a far greater volume of 
freight more expeditiously and more cheaply 
between the Great Lakes and ports on the 
lower St. Lawrence River and overseas, than 
is now possible within the limitations of the 
shallow St. Lawrence cana] system which is 
being superseded by the new modernized 
seaway facilities. That canal system was 
developed to its present form and dimen- 
sions about a half-century ago. Its freight 
traffic recently reached an annual volume of 
approximately 13 million tons, which repre- 
sents a marked growth in the course of a 
decade, and there is no doubt that this 
volume would have been much greater if 
there had been sufficient capacity to accom- 
modate somewhat larger ships. 

The old canal system has a controlling 
depth of 14 feet and contains 21 locks which 
can accommodate vessels having a length of 
not more than 253 feet or beam not exceed- 
ing 44 feet. These limitations have resulted 
in the development of the so-called canaller 
type of vessel having a deadweight capacity 
of something less than 3,000 tons. Sea- 
going vessels of the general cargo type can 
transit with about 1,500 tons. 

In contrast, the seaway locks will accom- 
modate ships having lengths up to 730 feet 
and beams up to 74 feet. As a result, large 
lakers having a deadweight of over 25,000 
tons will be able to navigate between the 
Great Lakes and the lower St. Lawrence 
River all the way down to Seven Islands in 
Labrador. Ocean vessels carrying general 
cargo will be accommodated in sizes rang- 
ing up to about 9,000 tons deadweight, in 
services between the Great Lakes and over- 
sea destinations. 

As is well known, the larger the cargo 
capacity of vessel, the smaller the operating 
cost per ton of capacity. The much larger 
vessels which can be accommodated in sea- 
way facilities will not only have lower ship 
operating costs per ton of capacity, but will 
permit savings in transportation costs 
through the elimination of the expense in- 
curred in the transshipment of cargo to 
small canallers that is now involved in the 
movement of a considerable tonnage of 
freight to and from the Great Lakes. 

As a bonus, further savings will accrue to 
shippers through the elimination of the risks 
of damages to merchandise or weight losses 
or deterioration which are inherent to vary- 
ing degrees in the transshipment of many 
kinds of cargo. Additional economies in 
transportation costs will be possible as a 
result of the faster transiting of ships 
through the seaway facilities. As compared 
with 21 locks in the present St. Lawrence 
canal system, the seaway will have only 7 
locks between Montreal and Lake Ontario. 
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The old maxim that “time is money” is very 
applicable in the operation of ships, and the 
reduction in lockages on the St. Lawrence 
River as well as other improvements will by 
themselves result in savings ranging to more 
than $1,000 per vessel per trip in terms of 
ships’ time, depending upon the size of a 
vessel, 

Altogether, the seaway will have possibili- 
ties for substantial dollar savings in annual 
transportation costs. In fact, the economies 
in transportation costs made possible 
through the use of the seaway will be even 
more impressive in view of the increase in 
general price levels 4nd transportation costs 
that have taken place since 1953. 

We are aware, of course, that an initial 
period of traffic development will be required 
to build up cargo volume, but we shall not 
be starting from scratch. During the de- 
velopment period, amortization of indebted- 
nesscan be deferred with a consequent book 
deficit, that will be made up as traffic de- 
velops. There will be no out-of-pocket deficit 
unless some entirely unforeseeable contin- 
gency should intervene. 

With regard to construction costs, there 
has, of course, been a considerable increase in 
price levels in the several years which elapsed 
between the preparation of original cost esti- 
mates and the different times at which con- 
tracts were actually placed for various stages 
of work and equipment. Another factor to 
be considered with respect to costs is that 
the seaway project is intended to be a mod- 
ern waterway which will permit the expedi- 
tious handling of ships, rather than merely 
providing minimum facilities to meet the 
bare requirements of navigation. In this 
conection we have coordinated our plans 
with those of our Canadian counterpart. 

For example, our two locks, and the five 
locks of our Canadian counterpart, have 
_ guide walls at lock entrances which are 1,650 
feet in length in order to permit the tieup 
of several vessels while awaiting their turn 
to pass through a lock. If we had reduced 
the length of the guide walls of our locks to 
save costs, our portion of the seaway would 
at times be a source of inconvenience to wait- 
ing vessels and would slow up seaway traffic. 
We also found it advisable to add a training 
dike to our project for the elimination of 
currents which are not desirable from the 
standpoint of navigation. Likewise, no pro- 
vision had been made for navigation aids in 
the original cost estimates. 

Our dredging costs have been increased in 
consequence of channel improvements and 
excavations made in excess of minimum re- 
quirements, in order to provide a waterway 
having better characteristics for navigation 
purposes than was originally contemplated. 
Also, we have had to keep in mind the de- 
velopment of increased lengths and beams of 
vessels built in recent years, particularly on 
the Great Lakes. 

Other additional cost factors might be 
mentioned, including the obvious necessity 
of replacing the éxisting narrow roads with 
modern highways, to carry a large volume 
of traffic on approaches to bridges and other 
facilities included in the seaway project. 

In any project having the magnitude and 
complexities of the seaway, there would in- 
evitably be problems that arise as the work 
progresses and I am glad to pay tribute to 
the splendid job which has been performed 
by the Corps of Engineers as our construc- 
tion agent. 

In the long run, the improved features of 
the project will pay of in terms of increased 
traffic capacity and reduced ship operating 
expenses. Our latest estimate of the cost of 
constructing United States and Canadian 
portions of the seaway is on the order of 
$450 million and we estimate that the aver- 
age of annual expenses, amortization of debt 
and interest for both countries will be less 
than $26 million. Keep mh mind that this 
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investment is not a taxpayer’s burden. Toll 
revenues will retire the total cost advanced 
by both the Canadian and United States 
Governments. 

Engineeringwise the construction of the 
seaway and power projects has been coordi- 
nated, but they are separate undertakings in 
all respects. The power project is a joint 
undertaking of the Power Authority of the 
State of New York and the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario. The seaway 
‘is, of course, a project of the Federal Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Canada, 
which was authorized by legislation of each 
country charging their respective entities, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration and the St. Lawrence Seaway Au- 
thority of Canada, with responsibility for 
the construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of the seaway works in their respec- 
tive territories. 

It appears that some people are under the 
impression that the seaway project also em- 
braces the deepening of the connecting 
channels between the Great Lakes above 
Lake Erie to a depth of 27 feet. Such is not 
the case. The deepening of the connecting 
channels above Lake Erie is a separate pro- 
gram which is being carried out by the Corps 
of Engineers of the U.S. Army with public 
funds appropriated by Congress. 

In the course of the next 6 weeks a major 
portion of the U.S. section of the seaway 
and a part of the Canadian facilities will be 
opened to 14-foot shipping through the area 
known as the International Rapids section 
of the St. Lawrence River. This will be 


necessary because the raising of the water 
pool of the St. Lawrence power project will 
flood out the present St. Lawrence Canal 
system west of Cornwall, Ontario. 

The opening of the seaway for deep draft 
navigation at a controlling depth of 27 


feet throughout its entire length will take 
place next April. That event will inevitably 
contribute to the changing of transportation 
patterns and the stimulation of the economy 
of large areas in the United States and 
Canada. The forerunners of these develop- 
ments are already becoming evident in 
current programs for the construction of 
port facilities, industrial plants and ships 
involving an aggregate expenditure of well 
over $100 million as/a direct or partial result 
of the prospective. availability of the 
seaway. 

This is a good beginning but it is still only 
an entering wedge in opening the door to 
the opportunities which can be developed 
from the use of the seaway if proper initia- 
tive is exerted. 

In the extensive discussions of the sea- 
way project over many years, there have 
been differences of opinion regarding the 
various possibilities of the project, but in 
general those differences have not been due 


to doubts that the seaway would have a. 


stimulating effect upon the economy of the 
Great Lakes Basin and adjacent areas. 
What has been questioned has been the ex- 
tent to which the potentialities of the sea- 
way route could be, and would be developed 
in the light of facilities and conditions on the 
Great Lakes, especially with respect to over- 
sea trade. 

Let us examine factors which should be 
considered in this connection: 


The stimulating effect of low-cost water 
transportation on commerce has been 
vividly demonstrated in recent years by the 
growth of traffic on our inland waterways. 
That traffic increased from 9 billion ton- 
miles in 1931 to 109 billion ton-miles in 
1956, exclusive of traffic on the Great Lakes. 

This represents @ 12-fold increase in a 
period of 25 years. Major waterways in 
other parts of the world have also had a 
large increase in cargo movements. Freight 
traffic on the Manchester Canal in England 
tripled between 1946 and 1956. Cargo 
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shipped through the Panama Canal in- 
creased from 5 million tons in 1915 to 50 
million tons in 1957. 

In the case of the Suez Canal, the regis- 
tered tonnage of ships transiting the canal 
is: the only comprehensive index of traffic 
that is available. Between the first year of 
Suez operations in 1870 and 1955, the last 
year of full operations, before the Egyptian 
takeover, the net registered tonnage of 
shipping through the canal rose from a half- 
million tons to almost 116 million tons. 

Certainly the seaway will provide im- 
proved water transport facilities for the 
Great Lakes Basin, which has economic po- 
tentialities as great and as diversified as 
those served by any major waterway else- 
where. Almost half of the. total of 
U.S. exports of nonagricultural products 
to oversea destinations originate in that 
area. And that area is also productive of 
much of the agricultural exports from this 
country. On the Canadian side of the bor- 
der the potentialities are probably even 
greater in relation to that country’s econ- 
omy. 

The State of Michigan is a major part of 
this highly important region of domestic 
and foreign commerce. Not only does this 
State have a broad base of economic ca- 
pacity for further expansion, but it is in an 
unusually favorable geographical position to 
benefit from water transportation. 

With the exception of the southern 
boundaries of the State, Michigan has a 
Great Lakes water frontage on all its sides. 
It has the further advantage of having a 
shoreline on the channels which connect 
four of the Great Lakes. In these respects 
Michigan holds a unique position among the 
States on the Great Lakes. Detroit itself 
is in the strategic position of having a 
waterfront on the connecting channel 
through which an enormous volume of 
shipping passes between Lake Erie and the 
upper lakes. 

The benefits which can be derived from 
these natural advantages will be enhanced 
by the opening of the seaway. In fact, fore- 
sighted enterprises are already developing 
their business in preparation of further ex- 
pansion when the seaway facilities are in 
operation. Among the interesting examples 
is the direct exportation of agricultural prod- 
ucts by the St. Lawrence route, which is be- 
ing developed through the Port of Muskegon, 
Mich. Savings are also being achieved by the 
increasing shipment of industrial products 
over this route. 

In the field of shipbuilding, a yard at Bay 
City has obtained Navy contracts of over 
$60 million for the construction of four war- 
ships which are to be delivered through the 
seaway. Another Michigan shipyard now has 
under construction a large cargo. vessel of 
seaway dimensions. At this time we might 
also refer to the Dow Chemical Co., who will 
establish its own marine terminal on the 
Saginaw River. 

I do not wish to convey the impression 
that the mere availability of the seaway will 
automatically result in a deluge of new busi- 
ness to this State and elsewhere on the Great 
Lakes. The extent to which the potentiali- 
ties of the seaway are converted into realities 
will also depend to a large degree upon the 
facilities available at ports on the Great 
Lakes and other factors which affect traffic 
patterns. There are handicaps to be met in 
this connection but those conditions are not 
insurmountable. 

For example, it has been said that the 
closing of navigation on the Great Lakes and 
upper St. Lawrence River during the winter 
would necessitate dual traffic arrangements 
for the off season with resultant inconven- 
ience and expense if importers and exporters 
were to use the seaway route during the open 
navigation season. 
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In this connection I would invite your at- 
tention to the fact that the 8-month naviga- 
tion season on the Great Lakes has not pre- 
vented a marked growth in imports and ex- 
port- shipments through the St. Lawrence 
gateway during recent years. For compara- 
tive purposes, it might be well on this occa- 
sion to note the development of oversea 
cargo traffic at the port of Toronto since we 
find many similarities between the econ- 
omies of southern Ontario and Michigan. 

As you know, Toronto is the center of a 
highly industrialized region having a widely 
diversified output of manufactured products, 
including automobiles, machinery, electrical 
merchandise, et cetera. It is of particular 
interest to note, therefore, that the volume 
of direct waterborne overseas cargo loaded 
and discharged at the port of Toronto rose 
to over 200,000 tons during 1957; a substan- 
tial increase over the quantity recorded in 
the preceding year. 

Obivously, the exporters and importers of 
diversified products to and from Toronto 
have found it economical and efficient to use 
the St. Lawrence route regardless of the ne- 
cessity of diverting some of their shipments 
to other routes during the season of closed 
navigation. 

Of course, some firms on the Great Lakes 
which have in the past developed traffic pat- 
terns and arrangements for the distribution 
of their exports and imports at or through 
the seaboard may find it necessary to make 
some appreciable changes in order to route 
shipments via the seaway. We believe, how- 
ever, that with relatively few exceptions 
there will be compensatory savings in the 
long run through the use of the seaway 
route, 

It has also been argued that the ports on 
the Great Lakes will not have the shipping 
services and facilities or the labor and know- 
how required to handle a large volume of 
export and import shipments in an econom- 
ical and expeditious manner. 

Such an argument does not give adequate 
consideration to the fact that in 1957 there 
were ‘already 373 regular line sailings on 
routes between the Great Lakes and Europe, 
Africa and the Caribbean. In addition, there 
were 40 sailings of so-called tramp ships. 
The opening of the seaway. will stimulate the 
expansion and frequency of Great Lakes 
services to any parts of the world having an 
appreciable volume of trade with the Great 
Lakes region and its hinterland. Let me re- 
mind you in this connection that the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board has already demon- 
strated that it is alert in the establishment 
of essential routes for the operation of 
American-flag shipping services between the 
Great Lakes and overseas ports through the 
seaway. Two such routes have already been 
designated. 

As to the availability of waterfront serv- 
ices and the experience required for the han- 
dling of ocean ships and cargo, it has been 
alleged that the 8-month navigation season 
on the Great Lakes will adversely affect the 
retention of a sufficient supply of trained 
labor for the loading and discharging of 
seagoing vessels at. ports on the lakes. It 
has also been asserted that the lack of year- 
round traffic will render it uneconomical to 
make the investment needed to provide the 
up-to-date equipment required for the ex- 
peditious handling of ocean ships and cargo 
at lake ports. These are generalities which 
convey a distorted impression of the Great 
Lakes situation as a whole. 

Of course, there are some ports on the 
Great Lakes which are not yet equipped to 
handle all types of cargo, but there are also 
ports which have developed the facilities, 
equipment, labor and experience required 
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to deal with the general run of cargo. They 
are expanding their facilities and equipment 
to meet foreseeable additional requirements 
on seaway traffic. No one has questioned the 
ability of the Great Lakes marine industry 
to handle bulk cargoes, nor has anyone 
questioned: the ability of the Great Lakes 
ports to deal with the requirements of the 
increased shipments of general cargo. En- 
terprising communities have shown that 
they recognize the need of making reason- 
able preparations to enable their ports to 
obtain an equitable share of seaway traffic. 

At this time may I make mention of a 
few names out of many who have con- 
tributed constructively and actively in port 
planning as well as stimulation and pro- 
motion of shipping trade in the port of De- 
troit: Carlis J. Stein, port director, and the 
members of the port commission. Tom 
Reed, Foster Winter, Mayor Miriani. They 
are entitled to high praise for their per- 
formance. 

Navigation authorities are aware that 
shipping and traffic are attracted to ports 
which can handle vessels and cargo in the 
most expeditious and economical manner, 
They are also aware that the handling of 
ships and cargoes benefit not only water- 
front interests, but also increase the busi- 
ness of the community as a whole. This is 
so well known by major ports on the sea- 
coast that they devote considerable effort to 
the encouragement and retention of ship- 
ping traffic through their facilities. 

There is still quite a bit to be done in 
order to be prepared for seaway traffic. But 
I have no doubt that the imagination, in- 
genuity and initiative which have brought 
Great Lakes shipping and the handling of 
bulk cargo to their present high level of 
efficiency will be capable of dealing with the 
problems of accommodating increased ocean 
traffic with equal efficiency. This is already 
being done at several ports on the Great 
Lakes, 

The seaway is about to become an accom- 
plished fact after a long struggle and the 
time has now come for positive and objective 
action by all, to reap the benefits of this new 
artery of water transportation. This will 
involve constructive consideration of the 
possibilities offered by the seaway route. 
Unless this is done, the inhibitions created 
by the habit of thinking in old established 
traffic patterns and. arrangements may well 
create blind spots that will result in “missing 
the boat” so far as seaway opportunities are 
concerned. 

The challenge to all interests on the Great’ 
Lakes has been well expressed by a promi- 
nent shipbuilder who recently stated: “The 
expansion of marine interests in all phases 
that will undoubtedly take place is almost 
inconceivable to the imagination. How 
much expansion in additional business will 
be generated by Great Lakes shipyards will 
depend entirely on the initiative and imagi- 
nation exerted by the personnel involved.” 

That statement is applicable to all forms 
of economic activity in the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Basin and adjacent areas of the 
United States and Canada. In conclusion let 
me say, anyohe who endeavors to predict 
the developments which will take place in 
the economy of this heartland of both coun- 
tries runs the risk of underestimating rather 
than overestimating the possibilities. Let 
us not forget that the development of in- 
dustry and commerce which has occurred in 
this region during recent years has gone far 
beyond the prognostications made only 10 
years ago. The seaway will be an additional 
element in the bringing about of further 
economic expansion in the years to come, 
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Wheat Referendum 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, today an 
editorial entitled “Wheat Inflation” ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald. This editorial deserves 
the attention of every person in this great 
body. The editorial follows: 

The country witnesses today another wheat 
referendum in which farmers will choose 
between disaster by route No. 1 and disaster 
by route No. 2. If they choose to continue 
the present program, which they are ex- 
pected to do, the result is likely to be fur- 
ther excess production: The country already 
has nearly a 2-year supply of wheat on hand, 
and taxpayers have nearly $3.5 billion tied up 
in stored wheat. 

If farmers should vote against continua- 
tion of the existing program, the national 
average support price would drop from $1.77 
to $1.18 a bushel—a very drastic reduction. 
They would be relieved of penalties for plant- 
¢ng in excess of their quotas but would still 
have to keep within quota limits to obtain 
the lowered price-support loans. The choice 
Is thus a dismal one. 

Three factors in the present law have con- 
tributed to its unfortunate consequences: 
It forbids the Secretary of Agriculture to cut 
the total acreage allotments below 55 million 
acres; it allows every farmer to grow up to 
15 acres of wheat without penalty; and it 
will not let price supports be fixed at lers 
than 75 percent of parity. The result has 
been to put a premium on overproduction at 
heavy cost to the taxpayers. 

President Eisenhower again voiced hope 
at his news conference yesterday that Con- 
gress will pass legislation to relieve this most 
critical of the numerous farm problems. 
This hope must be shared by a vast majority 
of the wheat farmers and by an even larger 
percentage of the taxpayers who must pay 
the bill for the current folly. 


Today is decision day for farmers grow- 
ing wheat. Today there is being held 
the marketing quota referendum for the 
1960 crop of wheat. 

Many Members of this body probably 
are unaware that today is voting day for 
the wheat program. Probably few here 
realize that most wheat farmers are pro- 
hibited by existing law from expressing 
their opinions at the polls on what kind 
of a program they want. 

Today 40 percent of the wheat farm- 
ers—the bigger ones—can vote in a ref- 
erendum to decide whether there shall 
be wheat marketing quotas for the 1960 
crop. But 60 percent of the farmers 
growing wheat—those who do not have 
allotments of more than 15 acres—are 
ineligible under existing law to vote. 
This is the only agricultural crop that 
discriminates against the small producer. 
This is made mandatory by the law. It 
discriminates against the small family 
farm, This is regrettable. 

Under present legislation wheat farm- 
ers really do ont have a very realistic 
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choice to make in the referendum. They 
have only two alternatives: (a) The 
present program, which has proven so 
disastrous insofar as piling up surpluses 
and excessively high costs are concerned 
and the likelihood of a continued piling 
up of even greater surpluses, or (b) they 
can vote for no program since the law 
requires price supports at 50 percent of 
parity if there are no‘marketing quotas. 
Farmers still would have to comply with 
allotments. This, of course, is not a fair 
or realistic choice to place before the 
wheat farmers. Charles Shuman, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration calls it “an absurd farce that 
denies producers any realistic choice.” 

The wheat farmers should not be 
blamed for the situation they now find 
themselves in. They are not responsible 
for the outmoded and unrealistic laws 
that are on the books and which have to 
be administered. Their response to leg- 
islation is only what should be expected. 

The farmer is not responsible for the 
inaction of the Congress to provide a 
workable wheat program. A better pro- 
gram should have been adopted before 
this—before the wheat referendum was 
held. We should give attention to ob- 
taining a workable and acceptable pro- 
gram. There has been ample oppor- 
tunity before this. The President 
months ago recommended alternative 
approaches to the wheat problem. Other 
approaches have been submitted this 
session, which, if adopted, would have 
given the wheat producer a sound, work- 
able program to replace the very un- 
satisfactory one now operating. The 
Congress should not turn away from try- 
ing to get constructive legislation of 
wheat this session. The wheat farmer 
should not be let down by no remedial 
legislation. It is not too late for action. 





Harnessing the Yukon River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


\ OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, it 
has long been the hope of many Alas- 
kans that the mighty Yukon River and 
its gigantic hydroelectric power poten- 
tial could be harnessed for the benefit of 
a vast area of Alaska. This hope has 
found articulate expression in an article 
written for Rural Electrification by 
George Sundborg, administrative assist- 
ant to Senator Grurntnc. Mr. Sund- 
borg is not only a student of the subject 
of public power, but in this field is con- 
sidered an expert, by reason of his 
widely acclaimed book “Hail Columbia,” 
which detailed the history of the strug- 
gle for the Grand Coulee Dam and the 
Columbia Basin project. Mr. Sundborg 
was formerly a newspaperman and edi- 
tor in Alaska and Washington State, and 
for a number of years was general man- 
ager of the Alaska Development Board. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle, appearing in the July 1959 issue of 
the magazine, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: _ 

Tue Biccest Dam On THE MicuHTy YUKON 


(By George Sundborg, administrative assist- 
ant to Senator Ernest GRUENING, of 
Alaska) 


Alaska, supplanting Texas as the biggest 
State, has a lot of other “biggests” and 
“mosts” to call to the attention of the 
Nation. 

The 49th State has a coastline several times 
longer than that of all the other maritime 
States combined. It has at least 15 moun- 
tains, all of which are higher than any in 
the “lower’ 48.” It has the biggest moose, 
biggest salmon, longest days, coldest winters. 
It is the home of the largest carnivorous 
animal on earth—the Alaska brown bear. 

Now Alaska comes to the fore with a pro- 
posal for construction of the biggest hydro- 
electric power project in the world—nearly 
three times as big as Grand Coulee, produc- 
ing more energy than all of the dams of TVA 
combined, 

Recently the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee adopted a resolution calling on the 
Corps of Engineers to determine the advis- 
ability of improvments in the interest of 
hydroelectric power and other water uses in 
the Yukon Basin, Alaska, with particular 
reference to the Rampart Canyon site. 

Rampart Dam, if built—and Alaska's con- 
gressional delegation would quickly correct 
that to “when built”—will dwarf any power- 
plant now in production anywhere in the 
world. Its installed capacity of million 
kilowatts would compare with a total of 1.9 
million at Grand Coulee, the biggest dam 
under the American flag. Even the Rus- 
sians, making rapid strides in the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric energy, do not yet have 
anything as big as Rampart, though dams 
as big are said to be on Soviet drawing 
boards. 

The Yukon River is the third largest on 
the North American Continent, after the 
Missouri-Mississippi and the Mackenzie. 
Along its 2,000-mile course within Alaska, not 
a single dam bars or slows its flow. 

Rampart Dam would be 400 feet high and 
a little more than half a mile long at the 
crest. It would impound 1.5 billion acre-feet 
of water covering 10,000 square miles, creat- 
ing a lake as big as one of the Great Lakes. 
Meteorologists say the existence of such a 
lake would substantially modify the climate 
of interior Alaska. 

Harnessing of the Yukon River at the site 
provided by the rock walls of Rampart Can- 
yon would produce electric power which 
would cost about 2 mills per kilowatt-hour 
at the bus bar, preliminary studies indicate. 
The site is 90 miles northwest of Fairbanks 
and 300 miles due north of Anchorage, the 
two largest cities in Alaska, to which needed 
power could be transmitted from the huge 
dam. 

“There is no question,” Senator Ernest 
GRUENING (Alaska) stated in a letter to Sen- 
ator Dennis CHavez (New Mexico), chairman 
of the Public Works Committee, requesting 
the resolution, “that, with the availability 
of the tremendous amounts of low-cost elec- 
tric power which could be produced at Ram- 
part, further industrial development of the 
entire region would be rapid indeed.” 

The Senator emphasized that it is of great- 
est importance that studies preliminary to 
construction be undertaken as soon as pos- 
sible. He noted that at best many years will 
elapse before power from the dam will be 
available, even with the early start envisioned 
by the Public Works Committee resolution. 
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The Corps of Engineers, which has had a 
preliminary look at Rampart Canyon in con- 
nection with its interim report on the Yukon 
and Kushokwim River Basins, estimate the 
cost of a dam and power facility there at 
between $900 million and $1.5 billion, de- 
pending on the size of the power installation. 

Whether the dam would be built of con- 
crete or would be of rock-fill construction 
with a concrete spillway is a matter to be 
determined in the course of the investigation 
which the Corps of Engineers has been di- 
rected to make. Some who have looked at 
the site estimate-that a dam could be built 
there which would produce energy for as 
little as 1 mill per kilowatt-hour. 

Rampart is the largest and key structure in 
what Alaskans envision as a future power 
empire, surpassing even the Columbia River 
in capacity and cheapness of energy. The 
new State has a total hydroelectric power 
capacity at known sites of more than 50 
billion kilowatt hours annually. Less than 
one-fourth of 1 percent of this potential has 
been harnessed. 

Noting that the Russians have embarked 
on a 7-year program of Siberian development 
which will include building dams twice as 
big as Grand Coulee, Senator GRUENING re- 
marked recently on the Senate floor that, 
“What Russia is doing in Siberia represents a 
specific challenge to the United States to do 
no less in the area which was once Russian 
America—for 92 years the district, and then 
the Territory of Alaska, and now the 49th 
State. 

“In physical terms, Alaska is America’s 
equivalent of Asia’s Siberia. It lies in the 
same latitude. It has corresponding cli- 
mates. It has vast undeveloped natural re- 
sources. It has the greatest undeveloped 
power potential on the North American con- 
tinent. 

“The construction of a mighty dam and 
hydroelectric facility at Rampart Canyon on 
the Yukon, will provide the United States 
with the largest source of hydroelectric power 
yet developed.” 

Rampart is the most promising of the 
Alaska sites studied sofar. But three others 
also offer prime power of more than 1 million 
kilowatts each. Two of them, Kaltag and 
Woodchopper, lie in the same basin as Ram- 
part. This trio of sites offers a prime po- 
tential of more than 6 million kilowatts. 
The fourth site of 1-million-kilowatts-plus is 
Wood Canyon on the Copper River, near the 
gulf coast of Alaska. 

In addition the Army Engineers list nine 
more sites with prime potentials of more 
than. 100,000 kilowatts, and seven other sites 
of between 50,000 and 100,000 kilowatts of 
prime power. 

Just one Federal project exists in Alaska 
today. That is Eklutna Dam, with an in- 
stalled capacity of 30,000 kilowatts. This 
Bureau of Reclamation operation serves 
Anchorage and its environs through the 
Chugach Rural Electric Cooperative and the 
city system. The REA has done a fine job in 
moving along some of our smaller projects. 
As of last March 31, REA had loaned a grand 
total of $43,845,000 for Alaska generation 
and distribution facilities. An example is 
Cooper Lake, where a 15,000 kilowatt project 
is now under construction, financed by a 
$13 million REA loan. REA financing has 
accounted for 33,100 kilowatts of installed 
capacity in our State. 

Rampart is obviously of a different magni- 
tude. It is for the future. Under optimum 
conditions, the Corps of Engineers estimates 
it can begin to produce energy in 1972. This 
timetable contemplates 3 years for the stud- 
ies now authorized, 2 more years to design 
the dam and then 8 years to build it. 

Just to fill the huge reservoir behind Ram- 
part would take nearly 20 years, under a 
regimen of one-fourth use and three-fourths 
storage. Some power production would be 
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possible from the first year, at the end of 
which the head would be 173 feet. When in 


full operation, the annual drawdown would. 


be only 2 feet. Because of the vast storage 
and great depth of the lake, the operation 
would not be affected even by the 70-below- 
zero winter cold of the area. 


What we know today about Rampart is 
not much. It is based on reconnaissance- 
type surveys conducted by the Corps of Engi- 
neers and Bureau of Reclamation. But avail- 
able information is enough to prove that 
here can rise the biggest dam in the free 
world. The Alaska delegation in Congress 
aoe devoted its energies to bringing that 
about. 





The Economic Development of the 
Canadian North 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
tN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 22,1959 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, on 
various occasions during this session of 
Congress, I have brought to the attention 
of the Senate the importance to the en- 
tire United States of continued develop- 
ment of the unexcelled and relatively un- 
tapped resources of the State of Alaska. 
The importance to our Defense Estab- 
lishment and to our peacetime economic 
progress of the invaluable treasures 
which are available in the 49th State 
cannot be easily overstated. For ex- 
ample, the construction of a hydroelec- 
tric project at Rampart Canyon on the 
Yukon River could produce a larger 
amount of electric energy than is avail- 
able anywhere else in the United States. 
The potentialities of such power, pro- 
duced at low cost, are stirring to contem- 
plate. 


I have, in the past, pointed out the | 


rapid development of Siberia which has 
been undertaken by the Soviet Union. It 
is not only our potential enemy which 
has made energetic efforts toward the 
development of arctic areas and the re- 
sources therein. Our friends in Canada 
have also been looking northward and 
are undertaking an exciting program, 
having as its purpose the opening up of 
the tremendous resources of the Cana- 
dian North. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
the principal parts of a paper given at 
the annual meeting of the Ontario Geog. 
raphy Teachers Association at Toronto 
on March 31, 1959, by Mr. John L, Jen- 
ness, chief of the economic division, De- 
partment of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources. The paper is of special 
interest not only to Alaska, but to our 
entire Nation, in view of many of the 
problems which Alaska has in common 
with Canada in the development of low 
temperature areas and the importance 
of Alaskan development to our national 
economy and to our national security. 
Of particular import is the discussion by 
Mr. Jenness of the problem’ of transpor- 
tation in Canada. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Tue Economic DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CANADIAN NorTH 


(Parts of a paper given at the annual meet-- 


ing of the Ontario y Teachers 
Association, Toronto, on March 31, 1950, 
by Mr. John L. Jenness, Chief of the Eco- 
nomic Division, Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources) 


I have been asked to discuss presnt trends 
and future possibilities in the economic de- 
velopment of the Canadian North. 

Until quite lately, indeed, the North was 
remote and isolated. Today, however, we see 
it in a new perspective. We have learned 
that the shortest intercontinental air routes 
follow great circles, that from San Fran- 
cisco and Vancouver to London or Paris, and 
from New York to Tokyo or Moscow, the 
shortest and fastest routes traverse the polar 
region. In this air-minded age the Arctic 
has moved from the periphery of things to 
the center; it is becoming in fact one of 
the great aviation crossroads of the modern 
world. 

In recent months, too, certain events have 
focused still more attention upon the most 
northerly reaches of Canada. Headlines in 
your newspapers have described the stam- 
pede of applicants requesting permits to ex- 
plore for oil and gas in Canada’s Arctic Is- 
lands, islands that as we now know, actually 
lie closer to the hungry markets of industrial 
Europe than do the oilfields of our western 
provinces or those of the Middle East and 
Venezuela. This dramatic oil rush has 
opened before us a new horizon, one which 
offers vistas of Arctic ports and submarine 
tankers, and raises the prospect of a day 
when the frozen polar ocean will become a 
mediterranean sea for international com- 
merce. Equally suddenly, our Arctic is- 
lands have lost their remoteness; the land 
as well as the latitude has moved from the 
periphery of our map to its center. 

The point I am making here, of course, is 
this: our conventional maps may be quite 


_ adequate for courses in civics, or for delineat- 


ing the centers of manufacturing; but they 
fail us for transpolar travel, and they are 
rapidly becoming outdated for northern de- 
velopment. What we need: is a polar pro- 
jection map to emphasize our northernmost 
territories. 

In point of fact, geographers or economists 
should consider our national territory as con- 
sisting of two dissimilar entities. Here in 
the south, along a narrow band stretching 
from coast to coast, lies the urbanized, in- 
dustrial Canada, the part of the country 
which furnishes the economic backbone of 
our entire national structure. All the rest 
of Canada—almost nine-tenths of it—is “the 
North,” a vast underdeveloped frontier land 
that includes the northern half or more of 
every province outside the Maritimes, and in 
addition the Yukon and the Northwest Terri- 
tories. This enormous area is little known, 
poorly explored, and accessible only with 
difficulty. It contains, it is true, a few small 
mining communities, some défense and gov- 
ernment establishments, and. numerous 
trading and missionary outposts; but these 
are mere pinpricks on an otherwise empty 
map. Taken as a whole, the area remains to- 
day what it has always been in the past—the 
habitat of nature rather than of human 

ess. 

Yet this vast area is our second Canada, 
“the North” we are really talking about when 
we refer to northern development. ‘That 
parts of it are federal territory, and parts 
come under provincial jurisdiction, should 
make no material difference. 


PROBLEM OF TRANSPORTATION 


The vastness of Canada and her limited 
resources have created one fun- 


has lagged. Tt ts in this Seld of 
‘tion that the Federal Government is mak- 
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ing its most imaginative contribution to- 
ward the development of the Canadian 
north. It has undertaken to spend upward 
of $100 million of Federal funds over the 
next 5 to 10 years on a national roads pro- 
gram to stimulate the development of the 
national resources of Canada. In the Prov- 
inces, where Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments are working cooperatively and sharing 
costs on a 50-50 basis, the program has béen 
named “Roads to Resources.” If these gov- 
ernments built all the roads it allows for, the 
total expenditure would run as high as $135 
million. In the northern territories the Fed- 
eral Government alone holds jurisdiction, 
and must bear the entire cost burden. The 
program for that area therefore is khown 
as territorial roads and is expected to pro- 
duce $70 million worth of roads in the next 
7 years. 

In both the Provinces and the territories 
the objectives of this vast scheme are iden- 
tical: to give access to known and poten- 
tial resources in promising underdeveloped 
areas, in the hope and expectation that the 
development and production of those re- 
sources will speedily follow. Thus the hori- 
zons of settlement and industry will be ex- 
tended, and all of us, wherever we may live, 
will benefit through fuller employment, and 
through the variety of other economic and 
social gains which accompany an expansion 
of the gross national product. 

Our program, therefore, will produce new 
roads in both of the northern territories 
and in 9 of 10 Provinces. Under “Roads to 
Resources”, agreement in principle has al- 
ready been reached with all Provinces except 
Quebec, and negotiations between the Fed- 
eral and Provincial Governments leading to 
the signing of formal agreements are well 
in hand. To date, one agreement has been 
executed between Canada and British 
Columbia;: it covers the construction of a 
road between Stewart and Cassiar at an esti- 
mated cost of something over $15 million. 
Work actually started on this road during 
the 1957 season. In the other eight Prov- 
inces with which negotiations are nearing 
conclusion, the Provincial governments 
have received authorization to commence 
work on roads already agreed to. 

Ladies and gentlemen, our kind of civili- 
zation is moving rapidly northward and it is 
moving into the Canadian north to stay. 
The Government is alert to the need for 
positive action. It is doing everything in 
its power to ease the plight of those natives 
who are suffering. It is striving, with equal 
determination, to educate them as rapidly 
as possible, to absorb them into a viable 
wage economy. It has accepted the chal- 
lenge of raising their standard of health: 
of creating opportunities for honorable and 
steady employment; of providing them with 
an opportunity to become an integrated, 
fully adapted and prosperous part of the 
Canadian family, able to employ their 
special talents in the development of our 
north. 

The Government is, aware that the eco- 
nomic growth of the north will vitally affect 
their lives, and with great initiative it is 
preparing them for the change. But it is 
private enterprise that must follow up this 
Government lead as it moves in to develop 
the physical resources of the area. Private 
enterprise must assume part of the task of 
promoting the prosperity, and well-being of 
our native peoples. 


ROLE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


You may ask what part private enter- 
prise has played hitherto in. the develop- 
ment of the Canadian North. For many 

years now private industry has been. operat- 
ing the underdeveloped parts of the Prov- 
inces and in the territories. It was under 
private initiative, for example, that gold 
mining sprang up in the Yukon in the late 
1890’s, and oil commenced to flow at Nor- 
man Wells, in the Machenzie Valley, in 1920. 
Yellowknife, Flin Flon, and Timmins are 
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old-established mining centers, all lying out- 
side the perimeter of urbanized Canada. 
These are but a few instances, selected at 
random, of the attraction our northern re- 


sources have held for industry, and of the. 


communities these industries have spon- 
sored. One could cite many more. 

In this context, it is fair to point out 
that a substantial proportion of the devel- 
opment now taking place in the North is 
directly attributable to private enterprise. 
While governments of the past have been 
deeply preoccupied in consolidating and de- 
veloping the more settled parts of our coun- 
try, private enterprise has kept one eye 
fixed on our northlands. Individual pros- 
pectors and numerous companies have 
probed the wilderness, gradually extending 
our knowledge of its remoter areas and push- 
ing back the frontiers of settlement. They © 
Rave staked out and examined many attrac- 
tive properties, and have brought some of 
their wealth into production. Thus, past 
development of our northern resources has 
made a significant and growing contribution 
to our national wealth. Nevertheless, that 
development remains still small, and our 
vast northern area contains an infinitely 
greater potential than current production 
figures would indicate. 

Fortunately, during the last few. years 
private capital has shown increased inter- 
est in our northern resources, and some of 
the world’s largest companies have actively 
participated in their development. Alcan 
accomplished one of the outstanding engi- 
neering feats of our time, for example, when 
it brought its Kitimat plant into produc- 
tion; it withdrew headwater lakes from the 
upper Fraser Basin and diverted them 
through lofty coastal mountains to enable 
aluminum to be manufactured on the Pa- 
at tidewater. Already it is gen- 


cific coast, 
erating a million horsepower of energy, and 
possesses the potential for a million more. 
In British Columbia's interior trench, a 
Swedish multimillionaire and corporate in- 
terests have evolved a grandiose plan for 


a huge industrial empire. Their project is 
still at an exploratory stage; but if it ma- 
terializes it will create the largest man- 
made lake in the world, will generate twice 
as much power as Niagara, and will estab- 
lish a number of industries utilizing timber 
and mineral resources. In Manitoba, late in 
1956, International Nickel began .a $175 mil- 
lion operation for mining and refining the 
nickel of the Mystery-Moak Lake area, 400 
miles north of Winnipeg. And on the shores 
of Ungava Bay in northernmost Quebec, 
two separate companies—one representing 
Krupp-Cyrus Eaton interests, the other a 
Rio Tinto subsidiary—have reached an ad- 
vanced planning stage that may lead to the 
mining, the beneficiation and the marketing 
of immense quantities of iron ore at an 
early date. 

These and other activities of private en- 
terprise in the northern parts of the pro- 
vinces augur well for further expansion and 
development in those areas. Yet more spec- 
tacular than any of them is the exploratory 
activity just now materializing far to the 
north, in territories which come under Fed- 
eral authority. There, in the Yukon, in 
the District of Mackenzie and in the Arctic 
Isiands, we are witnessing a land play of 
almost unbelievable proportions, an explora- 
tion surge that directly involves upward 
of 100 separate companies and individual 
concerns. By the end of December 1958 the 
Federal Government had issued exploration 
permits covering no less than 76 million 
acres (roughly 120,000 square miles) on the 
verritorial mainland; and more recent ap- 
plications for permits embrace an almost 
equivalent area in the Arctic Archipelago. 

The magnets exciting this amazing stam- 
ee Wee ee ogical structures 
over a major portion of the territories fa- 
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vor the occurrence of these two fuels; we 
have:found there sedimentary formations 
similar to those that have yielded oil far- 
ther south. The Norman Wells Reservoir, for 
example, occurs in a limestone reef of De- 
vonian age, similar to many oil-producing 
reefs in the Edmonton area; and in the Arc- 
tic Islands. Ellef Ringnes possesses salt 
. domes comparable reportedly to those of the 
Texas gulf coast where oil is so abundant. 
These and other indications incline such 
companies as Shell, Texaco, and California 
Standard to believe that north of latitude 
60° Canada may conceal tremendously large 
accumulations of the energy fuels, and that 
this area may become in the future one of 
the world’s major producers. According to 
one estimate (admittedly speculative) it 
could hold in reserve more than 30 billion 
barrels of oil and 200 trillion cubic feet of 


as. 

I think these several examples will show 
that we are on the threshold of exciting 
and challenging changes in our North. For 
one thing, it is now the definite policy of 
the Federal Government to stimulate the 
development of the region’s resources, by 
itself creating the conditions that will render 
such development possible. For another, the 
role of our provincial governments has be- 
come more dynamic; on their own initiative 
they are extending their horizons to the re- 
moter parts of their territories. And finally, 
private industry has become alerted to the 
possibilities of the region and seems ready to 
participate far more actively in the develop- 
ment of its available resources. 

Under these circumstances, it is surely 
not unrealistic to look forward to an in- 
creasingly vigorous growth in our north, 
and to anticipate more change there in the 
next decade or two than has taken place in 
the entire 3 centuries of its history. As in 
the past, we shall witness the unrolling of 
the frontier northward from southern Can- 
ada, but on a larger scale and at a some- 
what faster pace. New transportation roads 
will be carved through the wilderness and 
will fan out throughout much of the con- 
tinental interior. New mining and market- 
ing communities will spring up and prosper, 
stimulating a demand for secondary in- 
dustries, and public services. Employment 
opportunities will multiply and become 
more varied, necessitating more schools and 


more hospitals. Altogether, the land and ' 


the people just beyond the already devel- 
oped areas of Canada can look confidently 
forward to an expanding share of our na- 
tional prosperity. 


Mr. GRUENING. I am particularly 
impressed with: the statement of Mr. 
Janness that “wherever, in the past, no 
form of transport has been available, 
economic development, too, has lagged. 
It is in this field of transportation that 
the Federal Government is making its 
most imaginative contribution toward 
the development of the Canadian riorth. 
It has undertaken to spend upward of 
$100 million of Federal funds over the 
next 5 to 10 years on a national roads 
program to stimulate the development 
of the national resources of Canada.” 
This great program of our Canadian 
neighbors has been descriptively en- 
titled “Roads to Resources.” I com- 
mend our Canadian friends on. their 
imagination and vigor in pursuing the 
development of Canada. I hope it may 
serve as an example of action which 
can be taken by government agencies 
in Alaska which is lacking a highway 
system to insure the fullest develop- 
ment of all the resources of our great 
Nation. 


July 23 


Power Facilities on the Trinity River in 
Northern California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr, Speaker, with increas- 
ing frequency I find myself actually 
questioning whether we have reached a 
point, in the electric .power field, where 
any offer, suggestion, proposal or request 
for consideration proffered by an in- 
vestor-owned utility is ipso facto pre- 
judged to be against the interests of the 
general -public, and automatically to be 
treated with skepticism and suspicion. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, if a feeling 
exists among any of us that even though 
we are able to acknowledge an overall 
benefit to the country through a proposal 
which also benefits a utility, and that 
therefore we must oppose it, we are in- 
deed in a tragic rut. If we were to op- 
pose a project which we know is for the 
betterment of the Nation, simply because 
it also is helpful to a company, I feel that 
our action could not be dismissed lightly 
as being merely politically expedient to 
do so. The issue rather is one of politi- 
cal morality and conscience. 

Probably a number of us have some 
knowledge of past conduct on the part of 
a utility which would be subject to serious 
question regarding its propriety. I be- 
lieve that many utilities are aware of in- 
stances in their histories which they re- 
gret had ever taken place. But I also 
believe that, even granting such in- 
stances, it would be manifestly unfair 
and unjust to condemn every suggested 
agreement involving a utility, or anyone 
else, without considering such a pro- 
posal on its merits. 

Bearing the above in mind, I commend 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
joint development proposal of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. to construct and 
operate the power facilities on the 
Trinity River in northern California. 
After much study of this offer, both as 
@ member of the House Interior Sub- 
committee, which heard 8 days of testi- 
mony last year, and as a present spon- 
sor of the proposed legislation, I am con- 
vinced beyond a doubt of its worth and 
of the benefits to the Nation’s taxpayers 
which it would provide. My unqualified 
conviction is backed up by that of every 
segment of our economy—water users, 
farmers, labor, business and the ordinary 
taxpayer who is sick of pene Govern- 


ment spending. ; 

The Humboldt Beacon of Serban. in 
northern California, states: 

In fact, with all of the bellowing. by poli- 
ticians, no one has ever contradicted the 
figures that Pacific Gas & Electric will pay 
$62 million in local and State taxes, $88 
million in Federal taxes, and $165 million 
for the use of the people's Trinity water to 
produce power, water that will again be sold 
by the Government to the valley irrigation 
districts for reuse by agriculture. 
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Mr. J. D. O’Dell, president and editor 
of the Beacon, continues— 

We have lived in northern California and 
Oregon now for nearly 32 years and no one 
will ever convince us that Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. hasn’t been a good operation for the 
advancement of this section of the State, 
nor that it will ever cease to be. We like 
that kind of partner in any business. 


Can Mr. O’Dell be speaking of the “big 
bad private utility, up to its elbows in 
the public trough”? 

om San Juan Bautista, in central 
California, speaks the Mission News re- 
garding the chances of cutting the Fed- 
eral budget: 

Here's a suggestion on how to save $310 
million as a starter: Go ahead with the 
Trinity River project which has already 
been approved by Secretary of the Interior 
Seaton. This plan advocates a partnership 
between the Pacific Gas & Electric and the 
Government. The company would build the 
power facilities at no expense to the Gov- 
ernment, and would pay for the use of the 
falling water. Over a 50-year repayment 
period, the Government would gain $310 mil- 
lion. 


Concerning the proposal for Trinity 
joint development,- the Santa Rosa 
(Calif.) Press Democrat states: 

Pacific Gas & Electric has to pay Uncle 
Sam 52 cents out of every $1 it nets, in 
corporate income taxes. Your electric rates 
would be much lower i: a big piece of them 
didn’t have to be passed on to Uncle Sam 
in paying this heavy tax. Socialized power, 
which pays no income taxes, frequently sells 
for lower rates than does private power. The 


higher the taxes, the greater the spread be-. 


tween rates—and the greater the urge to 
socialize more power development. 


The Press Democrat continues: 

It’s a con game, of course, as long as 
Uncle Sam spends so many billions, some- 
body has to pay the taxes and the portion 
not paid by socialized power systems is 
simply paid by you in your own high indi- 
vidual -ates. Regardless of whether you 
pay it hidden in your electric bill from 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., or whether you 
pay it in withholding from your paycheck, 
you pay the cost of running the Federal 
Government, 


Comments the Santa Cruz (Calif.) 
Sentinel: 

It’s time that approval be given to the 
Trinity partnership program proposed by 
Secretary of the Interior Seaton. Despite 
loud cutcries from the advocates of public 
power, the Trinity “partnership” program 
between the Federal Government and the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is the far superior 
plan for the deyelopment of additional power 
in northern California. Power, the surplus 
or the lack thereof, has become a political 
bootball parlayed into some of the greatest 
outlays of cash ever kicked off by the Fed 
eral Government. 


The editorial continues: 
In California, we have experienced no 


shortage of power and the privately owned - 


utility companies have been able to meet 
the demands of a growing State without 
delay. We have yet to discover the Govern~ 
ment operating a powerplant or any type 
of business with the same flow of efficiency 
required by taxpaying private business 
operations. 


The Sentinel concludes: 
As long as the utility companies are able 
to provide adequate power at reasonable 
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prices, the Government should refrain from 
the favored._political pastime of public power. 


Mr, Speaker, if the customers of a 
company feel as these statements indi- 
cate, should we not, in good conscience 
and with open minds, consider the 
Trinity joint developmnet power pro- 
posal with an eye turned toward saving 
$60 million in construction costs and 
gaining $175 million from payments for 
the use of the falling water, as well as 
picking up $83 million from the com- 
pany’s Federal tax payments? 





The Hutton Lottery Plan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN’ THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


3 Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to insert in this Recorp the remarks of 
Mr. E. F. Hutton, a New York banker 
and respected American citizen, which 
appeared in the Voice of the People sec- 

-tion of the New York Daily News on 
Tuesday, July 21. Also, an editorial in 
the same issue in support of a Govern- 
ment lottery plan. In view of the $12% 
billion Federal Treasury deficit for fiscal 
year 1959, just announced, I thought 
these articles would make interesting 
reading: 

Mr. HutTron Favors LOTTERY 

MANHATYAN.—The time has come to find 
out if the general public would favor a 
National Government lottery. If inflation is 
to be stopped, it is necessary to balance the 
Federal budget and reduce the national debt, 
now approaching $290 billion. 

I believe a nationwide lottery, authorized 
by Congress, and conducted through the 
banks, would yield $5 billion, or more, to 
the Treasury each year it was in operation, 
Nothing would do more to restore confidence 
in the dollar than to reduce the debt. 


No one would be obliged to participate, 


but everyone would benefit, as the debt is 
reduced, through-tax savings on their own 
earnings. 

The prizes should be tax-free. With this 
added incentive, the lottery would divert 
huge sums of money now being lost in all 
kinds of shady rackets. 

The Treasury, the Congress, and the bank- 
ers would have to work out the details." It 
is certain, however, that neither the Treas- 
ury nor Congress will make a start on this 
until it has strong public support. 

Objections will be made. But there is no 
comparison between a Government lottery, 
run with complete honesty, and private lot- 
teries and gambling generally. 

A Government lottery helped build the 
first Capitol in Washington, with the bless- 
ing of President George Washington. The 
News would do a great public service by pre- 
senting this proposal to the people. 

E. F. Hurron. 


Tue Hurron Lorrery PLAN 


Your attention is asked to the letter from 
E. F. Hutton which leads today’s Voice of 
the People. 


The News is glad to print this communica- 
tion from a respected and ou y suc- 
cessful citizen who has thought long and 
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- deeply about our colossal national debt and 


the continuing threat of inflation. 
PAINLESS REVENUES 


This newspaper has long favored some 
form of national lottery. 

Without going overboard for the Hutton 
or aly other specific plan, we'll observe that 
this one merits wide public discussion—and 
if you feel like sending the Hutton letter and 
this editorial to your Senators and Repre- 
sentative, we're sure neither Mr. Hutton nor 
the News will object. 





Pilot Training Pays Off 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, we are 
aware of the tremendous excitement 
which prevailed over Idlewild Interna- 
tional Airport 2 weeks ago when a Pan 
American World Airways jet Clipper lost 
2 of its 10 rubber wheels. Since “here 
was no absolute certainty that the plane 
could land normally with only 8 wheels, 
emergency conditions existed as the 
plane, bound for London, returned to 
Idlewild: 

What happened thereafter all of us 
must view with mixed emotions. For- 
tunately, an experienced pilot in the per- 
son of Capt. Edward Sommers was at the 
controls, aided by a superbly trained and 
well disciplined crew. Unfortunately, on 
the ground, there existed uncontrollable 
mob psychology, with tens of thousands 
of persons streaming toward Idlewild, 
attracted by television and radio ac- 
counts of the plane’s difficulty. 

Mr. Speaker, all is well that ends well. 
There is little likelihood that police and 
airport authorities will again be taken by 
surprise in the event of any similar air 
emergency. Certainly Pan American and 
its crew benefited greatly from this ex- 
perience, if only to make certain that it 
will not be repeated. And for the public, 
there must be renewed confidence in the 
flying ability of our scheduled airlines 
and the soundness of their equipment. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I.insert in the Recorp three edi- 
torials concerned with this memorable 
flight experience, taken from the New 
York Journal-American, the New York 
Herald Tribune, and the New York 
Daily News: 

[From the New York Journal American, 
July 16, 1959) 
Jer Acz TrriumPH 

The appeal of jet air travel has been 
heightened, not dampened, by the safe emer- 
gency landing of 113 persons at Idlewild in 
the Pan American Boeing 707 last Sunday. 

We don’t think you have to go far for the 
reason: Reliability of man and machine al- 
ways has attracted customers and always 
will, 


It was A-1 airmanship of the highest order 
that the crew, under the steady skipper, 
Capt. Edward Sommers, demonstrated for 
4 fateful hours. ° 
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Yt was durability of a desirable degree 
that the airplane exhibited, bringing pas- 
sengers and crew safely back on the ground 
though part of its disabled landing gear was 
gouging a spark-strewn path down the run- 
way. 

This performance proves the 707 is an 
amazingly sturdy jet. 

People like to fiy with the best that’s fly- 
ing. This latest incident of the jet age 
gave us all a glimpse of some real class in 
action. G 


[From the New York Heraid Tribune, 
July 13, 1959] 


Nicut Drama Over IDLEWILD 


Most New Yorkers went through Saturday 
night unaware of the agonizing drama that 
was being enacted in the skies above them. 
Many others heard about it, through broad- 
cast bulletins, and followed its suspenseful 
progress as best they could. Yet to none 
could it have held more tenseness or imme- 
diacy than to the 113 persons who, flying a 
erippied Pan American jet through the night 
skies, knew that their lives would be literally 
at stake when the plane attempted an emer- 
gency landing at Idlewild within a few 
hours. It was a remarkable tribute to the 
efficiency of the crew and the coolness of 
the passengers that the emergency was met 
with calm, confidence and courage. Hysteria 
and panic were completely absent; no one 
even sang songs, that traditional refuge in 
time of danger. Although fear and doubt 
must have gnawed at them, although they 
could have guessed that ambulances and 
emergency trucks were standing by, the pas- 
sengers kept their heads and acted out- 
wardly much as they would have on a nor- 
mal flight to London. Although they knew 
the consequences of even a minor slip-up, 
the crewmen, headed by Capt. Edward Som- 
mers, sat tight and did their jobs. 

Thus the great plane finally roared in 
for a landing at Idlewild with two of its 
eight wing-wheels missing, upon a strip that 
had been coated with foam to choke off any 
fires. The principal danger, the pilot said 
afterward, came from sightseers who inex- 
plicably had been able to crowd upon the 
field and line the edges of the runway. How 
this breach of airport safety practices man- 
aged to occur must surely be a subject for 
investigators to study, no less than how the 
giant aircraft lost its two wheels in the first 
place, 

But the overall reaction to this remark- 
able incident in the skies must be gratitude 
and pride—gratitude for the enormous skill 
and resourcefulness which mastered the 
danger; pride in the serenity of spirit with 
which it was met. It was an occurrence 
which may seem almost trifling in an epoch 
beset by perils and pitfalls, yet it will be 
enormously heartening to all who face an 
uncertain future by quietly carrying on their 
everyday lives. ’ 





{From the New York Daily News, July 14, 
1959] 


Heroism ALortT, SNaFu BELOW 


Capt. Edward Sommers, his crew and his 
passengers looked by far the best of all 
those involved in Saturday night’s and early 
Sunday’s melodrama of the jet liner that 
dropped two port wheels on takeoff from 
Idlewild for London. 

Sommers showed superb skill. His and his 
crew's heroic calm communicated itself to 
the passengers. 

On the ground, meanwhile, the Port of 
New York Authority and the fire depart- 
ment were in a jurisdictional dispute which 
slowed the lining up of rescue equipment 
for a possible crash. 

Neither agency thought to ask TV and 
radio “stations to add to their newscasts 
some urgent and preferably threat-loaded 
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advice to thrill seekers to stay away from 
Idlewild. Some 4,000 of these persons, risk- 
ing their lives, were allowed to spill over 
onto the runway, so that rescue apparatus 
could not have been rushed to the plane. 
Working newsmen were unnecessarily spray- 
ed with foamite. 

We realize we're talking like Monday 
morning quarterbacks. But we do want to 
suggest, urgently, that the port authority 
and fire department work out all possible 
precautions for similar situations in future— 
and that next time, if there is a next time, 
the two agencies at least cooperate rather 
than fall to fighting over which is boss where. 





Hon. Neal Smith, of lowa, Proposes New 
Farm Stabilization Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a very thoughtful 
statement by Hon. Neat Smoiru, of Iowa, 
embracing a proposal for a farm pro- 
gram intended to prevent bankruptcy 
prices in agriculture and to open to the 
farm families of America an opportunity 
to share equitably in the rewards of this 
Nation’s free enterprise system. 

Our colleague from Iowa is serving 


his first term in the House, but he al-- 


ready has firmly identified himself to 
this body by his devotion to the well- 
being of the farm families across this 
broad land who produce our food and 
fiber. He has introduced specific bills on 
agriculture and he has testified before 
the House Committee. on Agriculture, 
which it is my honor and privilege to 
serve as chairman. 

Although it has been impossible in 
this Congress thus far to develop sorely 
needed farm legislation which would 
meet with the President’s approval, our 
colleague has been hard at work; and 
I am certain that his studies and activi- 
ties will be'of value to this House as we 
continue our efforts to deal effectively 
with the pressing problems now con- 
fronting qur farmers. 

The sta ent Iam submitting for the 
Recorp was presented by Mr. Smiru to 
our Committee on Agriculture. I think 
it is of such a character as to provoke 
discussion, looking toward constructive 
action, on one of the most important 
problems of our times: 

STATEMENT OF Neat SMITH, MEMBER OF CON- 
GREsS, Firth Districr or Iowa, To HOUSE 
AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE 

BASIC FACTS 

Seventy percent of our new wealth comes 
from farm-produced crops and 30 percent is 
derived from mining, fishing, and other 
sources. All of our wealth results m the 
conversion or reconversion of new 
wealth. Uniess the standard of living in 
the United States is raised drastically, or un- 
til the population increases by about 85 per- 
cent, the new wealth we have the capacity 
to produce at the present time will furnish 
more raw products than would be converted 
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at a reasonable profit for our use. Except in 
time of war, the American people have never 
been willing to use the Goverment to the 
extent necessary to assure distribution of 
all the products that could be converted 
from the new wealth we are capable of pro- 
ducing. 

Through supercorporate combinations, in- 
dustry has the power to limit the produc- 
tion of their goods to the amount that can 
be converted and sold at a profit. Through 
the 40-hour week, overtime pay provisions, 
and the minimum wage, the work in these 
industries has been divided to a great “ex- 
tent. Factories where employees worked 60 
hours per week during the war now are on 
a 40-hour week. In spite of the fact that 
industry is receiving a huge subsidy from 
the $40 billion per year defense spending, 
the steel industry, which converts a large 
portion of the new wealth derived from min- 
ing, is now operating at less than three- 
fourths of capacity. Many years ago, An- 
drew Carnegie and his associates pyramided 
the corporate steel structure and so organ- 
ized the steel industry so that both prices 
and supplies can be administered, and again 
folowing World War II, the reduction in 
supply to balance the demand available at 
the administered price was promptly put 
into effect, 

The farmers have no such structure to cut 
back production. They were asked to and 
did, during the emergency period, expand 
their production by using technology that 
had been known for 50 years but not used 
and by replacing horses and mules and 
small machinery with larger machinery. 
Since there are millions of farmers without 
any supercorporate structure, they have no 
way to reduce their production to the 
amount that can be sold in our economy at 
@ reasonable profit. Farm operators have 
had no way to divide the production so that 
they can reduce their average 65-hour week 
back to a 40-hour or even a 50-hour week. 
If the farmer’s workweek had been so re- 
duced, millions of efficient farmers would 
not have been driven from the farm to re- 
place city workers or join the ranks of the 
unemployed. Since unemployment in May 
of 1959 was 159 percent of the number un- 
employed 6 years earlier, it is obvious that 
jobs are not waiting for replaced farmers 
who average more than 50 years of age. 
Farmers will not be able to reduce their 
workweek unless (1) they can make enough 
profit per unit so an efficient farmer can 
make a living by working a normal work- 
week, and (2) there is a way to equitably 
divide the production so that a farmer work- 
ing a normal workweek will have such a 
market for the units he produces, 


THE OPEN MARKET 


Expecting an open market alone to do 
this for agriculture is penalizing farmers 
drastically for increased efficiency by making 
them give away the abundance they pro- 
duced and would be expecting too much of 
an open market. The principal purpose of 
an open market in the present agricultural 
situation is to efficiently distribute our 
abundance. When there is no big shortage 
or excess of supply of any commodity, the 
open market can establish a fair price and 
feed the supply efficiently to the consumers; 
but to expect the open market to gage sup- 
ply and establish a fair price for basic agri- 
cultural commodities under present circum- 
stances is e too much of the open 
market and giving it a bad reputation in 
this field that it does not deserve. 


OUR ALTERNATIVES 


In other words, we have a choice of either 
finding a way through government for farm- 
ers to divide their production and gauge it 
to the Nation’s needs or the alternative will 
certainly be that a supe te structure 
will emerge wherein a relatively few non- 
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Government nonelected officials determine 
the supply and price of our food. We are 
heading toward the latter alternative very 
fast. There are now 4 million less farmers 
than 6 years ago working approximately the 
same 60-to 65-hour week and for less money. 
Farm assets are now only 83 cents of each 
$1 compared to $1.87 for each $1 owed 15 
years ago. Thus the farm financial situation 
has become ripe for an integration drive, 
and it is well under way. 

If we conclude this trend with fewer farm- 
ers each working a 65-hour week instead of 
a full compliment of farm producers each 
working a normal work week, we will have 
failed to preserve the capacity to expand farm 
production with the flexibility needed for 
national security and to assure a sustained 
supply of food and fibre at a reasonable price. 
This is true because farmers working a 60- 
hour week cannot increase their work week 
very much, and skilled farmers who have 
moved to the city will not lose their senior- 
ity in a plant to return to farm work. 


HUMANS WILL REPLACE THE HORSES AND MULES 


In the past 20 years, there has been one 
principal increase and one principal decrease 
in the demand for feed grains. The decrease 
has occurred from the fact that millions of 
horses and mules have been fed to the dogs 
‘and replaced with tractors. The feed they 
ate must now find a new market that will 
pay for the gasoline for the tractors. 

The increase in consumption has occurred 
as a result of an increase in population. 
This increase has-been so great that it has 
absorbed the increased production. The to- 
tal of food grains and feed now stored is 
approximately equal to the amount of the 
same that the horses and mules would have 
eaten if we had used them for draft pur- 
poses instead of feeding them to our dogs. 

This would indicate that if population and 
productivity increases continue at a similar 
rate, the additional productivity will be ab- 
sorbed by the increased population. How- 
ever, almost all agricultural economists agree 
that the population will increase faster than 
productivity. The increase in population 
should be enough to absorb both increased 
productivity and the food that can be con- 
verted from the feed that horses and mules 
ate when they were. used for draft purposes. 
After that time has arrived, we will have to 
find new land and farmers or face a food 
shortage. While we stand amid abundance, 
we can predict that during this century and 
during the lives of _ many of us, American 
citizens will either be rationed on meats and 
protein products or they will be so high in 
price that consumption per person will he 
reduced. In other words, the cereal diet of 
many countries will begin to replace our 
protein diet. 

Under all these circumstances, it seems to 
me that our goal should be to preserve our 
extra productive capacity and the family 
farm structure and release it as it is needed 
to assure an abundance of food. This is 
especially in the interest of consumers. 

The alternative is to have surplus and 
scarcity alternating just as high profits and 
bankruptcy would alternate. After each 
period of bankrupt prices, less farmers would 
survive until eventually the factory-type, 
collective farm would emerge as the average 
farm unit. This would destroy the middle 
income farm structure and substitute for 
it a structure such as exists in agriculture 
in so many other countries; namely, afew 
high-income persons and a lot of low-income 
workers. This also would leave agriculture 
in a position where administered prices could 
replace competitive prices, and for this the 
consumer would pay dearly. Violent fluc- 
ee ee oe Wan ne ee 

are largely on fixed incomes. An example of 
this is potatoes which are now just twice as 
high as they were a year ago. The same 
thing will happen to protein products unless 
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some program is devised to help give us the 
reasonably stable prices the President suys 
are in the national interest. 

HOW CAN WE ADJUST? 


If we are to divide production equitably 
and provide stable prices, we must with- 
draw and increase either labor, capital, or 
land as needed or some combination of the 
three for those’ are the three ingredients 
that produce our food. If we were to with- 
draw capital, we would not preserve our 
extra capacity to produce and to expand 
production when needed. In order to with- 
draw labor, we must withdraw land. 

It seems to me there are two basic ways 
to accomplish the withdrawal of land and be 
within the long-term goals for consumers 
and farmers. One is for the Government 
to set the production goals and lease the 
productive land not needed to met those 
goals. This is the soil bank method. The 
other way is to set production goals and 
offer some insurance that if he withdraws 
some land, the productive land remaining 
will give an efficient family farmer a reason- 
able income if he works a reasonable work 
week. 

The soil bank method would mean a con- 
tinuing large appropriation of Federal 
money. The latter method would mean a 
small total cost to the taxpayer if set up 
properly. The latter method is embodied in 
H.R. 7710 and in some other bills before 
your committee. 


STABLE SUPPLIES OF FEED GRAINS HELP 
PERISHABLES 


It seems to me that proper division of 
the production of basic commodities can go 
a long way toward stabilizing the price of 
basic perishable items such as meats, poul- 
try, and dairy products—we are now again 
seeing feed grain prices at only 65 percent 
of parity wreck the poultry and pork mar- 
kets. Live hogs are already down to $15 per 
hundred which is a drop of 25 percent in 1 
year and a bigger crop and lower prices are 
on, the way. The consumer is not getting 
the benefit from the farmers’ loss either. 
Loins are $56 per hundred wholesale while 
the live animal brings $15 per hundred. 


PEED GRAINS 


Lowering the support prices as the method 
of balancing production with consumption 
has again failed miserably, and the farmer 
is again paying the bill for the costly re- 
trial of this method. It is also ridiculous to 
pretend we can advertize our way out of this 
predicament. On the other hand, the basic 
laws of supply and demand, when properly 
applied as in the case: of tobacco, have 
worked. Experience has shown us that some 
improvements can be made, and so far as 
feed grains-are concerned, I have attempted 
to insert the needed improvements into H.R. 
7710. H.R. '7710 would briefly operate as fol- 
lows: 

1. Corn, oats, rye, grain sorghum, and 
barley would be tied together as feed grains 
instead of being under separate programs, 
and each grain would be given a compara- 
tive value according to nutrient value. 

2. Production would be equitably divided 
among farm units and each farmer would be 
free to raise whichever feed grain or feed 
grains he pleases so long as the total feed 
grains raised does not exceed his total 
nutrient allotment as measured by compara- 
tive units. 

3. Wheat raised without an allotment 
would be counted against the feed grain al- 
lotment for the farm. This would help 
avoid hurting the wheat program. Wheat 
farmers and others should also comply with 
a similar provision and quit hurting feed 
grain farmers, 

4. Support nonrecourse loans would be 
limited to the normal production on the 
acreage allotment for the farm. Bushels 
raised in excess of normal yields would not 
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be supported. This discourages heavy use 
of artificial productive formulae but permits 
some re for high efficiency. 

5. Since it is a voluntary program, an 
equalization payment is provided for feed 
grains fed by a producer so that livestock 
and poultry producers will not have to turn 
their grain over to the government and buy 
replacement grain in order to receive some 
security of price for grain raised within an 
allotment. This would also encourage farm- 
ers who feed their grain to stay within the 
allotment. 

6. Support loans and equalization pay- 
ments on feed grains fed would be limited to 
those who stay within their allotment and 
observe cross-compliance. 

7. Feed grains in Government ownership 
in excess of a 1% billion bushel reserve 
would only be sold at the rate of 1 bushel 
for each $2 spent for meat, dairy, and poul- 
try products purchased by the Government 
and distributed to the needy, institutions, 
and the school lunch program. Thus, grain 
held would pay for more than one-half of 
the protein foods cost. We wouldn't think 
of raising pigs without a good protein sup- 
plement, but hundreds of thousands of our 
children are being raised without adequate 
proteins. The provision would assure the 
distribution of some of our feed grains that 
have been converted into proteins to the 
people who need more proteins. 

8. It provides a referendum to let farm- 
ers decide whether they prefer this program. 
Feed grain farmers have never had an oppor- 
tunity, like many other farmers, to vote for 
this type of a program. 

I believe the application of H.R. 7710 
would: (1) Assure an abundant supply of 
food for a longer time for more stable prices, 
It would avoid the low productivity and 
scarcity that follows periods of bankrupt 
prices for meat, poultry, and dairy products. 
If stable prices are a national goai as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has said, then this feed 
grains program is certainly in the public in- 
terest. (2) It would permit farmers to di- 
vide production so they can make a living on 
the farm instead of moving to town to re- 
place city workers. (3) It would certainly 
cost the Government a lot less than the 
present program; and (4) it would provide 
for the conversion of feed grains now held 
in excess of needs into meat, dairy, and 
poultry products for people who need them. 
This program applies the law of supply and 
demand, and while it is set up for a 4-year 
period, it should need little changing when 
reviewed and extended. 


WHEAT 


In looking to a long-term program for 
agriculture, I believe we should recognize 
the shift in the importance of. support 
prices under certain conditions. So long 
as production exceeds consumption, the 
support price is very important; but when a 
program is adopted to bring production be- 
low consumption, then the market price will 
be guided by the price at which the com- 
modity in.the Government warehouse goes 
onto the market. 

To use an example we have currently con- 
sidered, I would like to review the wheat 
situation. The compromise bill turned down 
by the House provided basically as follows: 

1. A 20 percent reduction in acreage re- 
sulting in a 16 percent reduction in bushels 
down to a total production of one million 
bushels. 

2. A payment in kind taking 125 million 
bushels from the Government bins and mak- 
ing a total market supply of 1,125 million 
bushels which is in excess of estimated con- 
sumption by 75 million bushels. 

3. An increase in the support price from 
75 percent to 80 percent. The provision in 
that bill for payment in kind would have 
resulted in an estimated unbalanced market, 
and, therefore, much grain would have gone 


eed 
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¢hrough non-recourse loans to the Govern- 
ment. Under the circumstances, the sup- 
port rate would have been the guide for the 
market price and would have been at about 
80 percent of parity. 

Let us suppose that the provisions of the 
bill were the same execpt (1) there was no 
payment in kind, and thus the market sup- 
ply outside of Government stocks would be 
50 million bushels less than consumption; 
and (2) nonrecourse loans were left at 75 
percent of parity, but section 407 were 
amended to provide that no wheat can be 
sold from Government storage at less than 
90 percent of parity instead of at support 
price pilus 5 percent (or 79 percent). 

Under those circumstances, the price in 
the marketplace would actually be guided 
by the price at which Government stocks 
were available, and therefore, the market 
price under the latter would be approxi- 
mately 11 percent of parity more although 
the support price would be 15 percent of 
parity less. In the latter example, no new 
wheat would be going into Government bins, 
and the CCC would have a market for 50 
million bushels of wheat it now has in stor- 
age and at a profit. In the latter case, wheat 
sold directly through regular channels would 
bring a great deal more than under the com- 
promise bill. Thus the payment-in-kind 
feature in the bill actually took out of one 
pocket what it would have put into the 
other pocket for farmers who do not have 
storage for all their wheat and who sell to 
the market, and this is most farmers; and 
the cost to the Government through unbal- 
ancing the market would be far in excess of 
the value of the wheat it would distribute 
as payment in kind. 

I believe a long-term program should (1) 
never iet a payment-in-kind gimmick un- 
balance the market; and (2) amend section 
407 so the prices received by the CCC for 
Government-held stocks are set according 
to a desired market price rather than the 
percentage of parity at which nonrecourse 
loans are made. 


CONCLUSION 


I would urge the committee to adopt long- 
term programs for basic commodities which 
would— 

(1) Assure an abundant supply of food 
and fiber at reasonably stable prices by di- 
viding the production of basics needed 
among farmers so that an efficient farmer 
can make a living on a 50-hour or less work- 
ing week instead of moving to the city to 
replace a city worker; 

(2) Depend less upon Government appro- 
priations and more upon the market paying 
value for goods produced; and 

(3) Provide a formula for converting 
stocks in Government storage into food and 
fiber for persons in need and for institutions. 

I believe the basic provisions of the to- 
bacco program as amended and improved in 
H.R. 7710 would provide the general formula 
for all of the basic commodities. At least 
there should be a referendum to vote on 
having that kind of a program as an alterna- 
tive to unstable consumer prices and ragged 
individualism. 





Trinity River Power Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, a bill providing 
that the Federal Government could take 
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over all private electric utilities upon 
payment of the net investment therein 
would get nowhere at this time. Such 
legislation would not be advocated open- 
ly by even the most rabid proponents of 
Government ownership. To do so would 
be obviously to tip their hand as to the 
desired objective. 

The alternate method of accomplish- 
ing this result is by the much more dis- 
arming approach of piecemeal acquisi- 
tion; biting off a city or small area now 
and, after a while, another, and so forth, 
until the remaining fragment is forced 
to sell out “voluntarily,” is undoubtedly 
a more cunning policy. And the Gov- 
ernment power advocates, aware that 
too many bites or too large bites too fast 
would give away their goal of total take- 
over, prefer to prevent companies from 
developing further. 

An apt illustration of this technique 
is before us now in the pending legisla- 
tion proposing jojnt development of the 
northern California -Trinity River 
powerplants. As the Galt (Calif.) Her- 
ald has put it: 

A byproduct of almost any water devel- 
opment, of course, is the production of 
power, and this is a healthy thing. Inevit- 
ably, however, there are those—dedicated 
to the extension of governmental power over 
our lives—who will seize upon such power 
production as a means to an ideological end. 
This is evidenced— 


The Herald points out— 
in the opposition to the administration's 
proposal to take advantage of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. “partnership” offer for 
development of power in the Trinity River 
project—a partnership that would benefit 
the taxpayers by some $365 million. 


This editorial concludes with the 
statement: 

There is no power shortage, no need for 
Government intervention in industry. To- 
day, as in the early thirties when the Cen- 
tral Valley project was approved by the 
people, water is the want. 


Galt lies midway between Sacramento 
and Stockton, in the heart of the great 
valley to be benefited by the Trinity proj- 
ect, and is truly representative of the 
many agricultural areas espousing joint 
development of Trinity power. 

In pointing out that the Bureau of 
Reclamation Commissioner concurs in 
the opinion that this proposal conforms 
to the basic purpose of the reclamation 
program of developing irrigation water 
supply and land reclamation, the Grass 
Valley (Calif.) Union continues— 

Electric power is generated as an incident 
to the basic purposes of the program. De- 
velopment of the power resources of the 
Trinity River division under a joint proposal 
such as that offered here would mean that 
power would become a better partner of 
irrigation development in the Central Valley 
project area than under all-Federal con- 
struction. 


The Half Moon Bay (Calif.) Review, 
commenting on a statement that the 
Trinity partnership proposal would set 
@ precedent to stop the expansion of 
Federal power in California and end its 
competition with private utilities, de- 
clares: 


Indeed it would. That is exactly the 
purpose of the Eisenhower partnership 
policy—to take Government out of competi- 
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tion with private industry wherever possible, 
and to strengthen the sinews of private 
enterprise for its gigantic task of keeping 
our economy strong, flexible, and adequate 
to the challenge of the Nation’s growth and 
the world’s demands. 


As the Sacramento Union commented 
recently, the tragedy of those who want 
big government to do nearly everything 
is that they lull themselves into a mes- 
meric state which convinces them these 
things are free. 

They are— 


The Review concludes— 
of course free neither in the financial sense 
nor in the even more vital coin of individual 
liberty and national strength. 


The House conferees on the public 
works appropriations bill, and the mem- 
bers of the House Interior Subcommittee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation now have 
the opportunity to cut expenditures by 
$60 million while increasing Govern- 
ment revenues and benefiting all tax- 
payers by $320 million—simply -refuse 
to permit needless Federal construction 
of the Trinity River power facilities and 
take advantage of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric offer to build and operate them 
at its own expense. 





Rutgers New University 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. . 


President, since the founding of Rutgers 
University as Queen’s College in 1766, its 
selection as a land-grant college in 1862 
and its adoption as a State university, 
this institution has been indeed synony- 
mous with the development and growth 
of New Jersey itself from its earliest 
colonial days. So today, I think it is 
fitting that in a State largely concerned 
with new urban type problems, that the 
State university has been selected to 
undertake an experimental program in 
urban extension. 

The Ford Foundation has announced 
that it will grant to Rutgers a sum of 
three-quarters of a million dollars to 
establish such a program. What it hopes 
to achieve is to apply the university’s 
vast resources to the complex problems 
facing the State’s urban communities. 
Only one other such grant has been 
awarded by the Ford Foundation for this 
purpose and that is in far-off India. 

We are honored that such an unique 
opportunity. has been offered our State 
university. Its unfolding will hold much 
interest to those of us involved with the 
complexities of urban living. 


I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Rrecorp, an 
editorial from the Daily Home News of 
reed Brunswick of Tuesday, July 21, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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{From the New Brunswick (NJ.) Daily Home 
News, July 21, 1959] 


RutTcers’ New OpPporTUNITY 


We heard a prominent retired local. resi- 
dent say the other day that “you have to go 
30 miles from New Brunswick to realize the 
greatness of Rutgers University as an Ameri- 
can educational institution.”. We do not 
entirely agree with this statement, but on 
the other hand, probably many of us do take 
this venerable local landmark for granted, 

Sometimes it takes the kind of an an- 
nouncement on our front page today to real- 
ize this greatness. This states that Rutgers 
will receive three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars from the Ford Foundation to establish 
an experimental urban extension program 
in New Jersey. This is one of two such pilot 
projects in urban extension. The other is 
in far-off India where the foundation is 
aiding the Delhi Municipal Corp., by a 
$155,539 grant, 

Goal of the 5-year program is to apply the 
university’s vast resources to the complex 
problems facing this State’s urban communi- 
ties. In trying to achieve this goal the proj- 
ect will be a continuing two-pronged process 
servicing both the university and the com- 
munities of New Jersey. 

In speaking of this two-way process, Dyke 
Brown, Ford Foundation vice president, said: 
“On one hand, the communities will benefit 
from fundamental and applied research 
otherwise not available. On the other hand, 
the university will make its research mean- 
ingful through listening posts and outlets 
in the communities.” 

When Rutgers became a land-grant col- 
lege after Abraham Lincoln signed this far- 
reaching bill in 1864, no one at this small 
New Jersey institution ever dreamed that a 
program for urban problems analogous to 
the agricultural research and extension pro- 
grams of the Nation’s land-grant universities 
for rural problems would be established al- 
most a century later. 

We concur with Dr. Mason W. Gross, presi- 
dent of the State university, who is “both 
pleased and proud” that Rutgers was chosen 
for this work. He said he “looks forward 
to this new opportunity to serve the people 
of the State.” 

Living in the center of New Jersey’s com- 
plex urban area, we will also watch, with in- 
tense interest, the unfolding of this unique 
and untried program. 





Current Farm Programs and Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr._ President, 
during the recent hearings, before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, on the 
Food for Peace Act of 1959, the com- 
mittee received some very favorable testi- 
mony relating to the use of our surplus 
foods, and also some important testi- 
mony on the so-called farm surplus 
crisis. 

I hold in my hand an editorial entitled 
“Farm Surplus Crisis,” which was pub- 
lished in the July 14 edition of the Des 
Moines Register. The editorial states 
very cogently and concisely what has 
been happening in our farm programs, 
and at the same time it criticizes very 
justly the attitude of the administra- 
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tion in attempting to weaken current 
farm programs and policies. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Des Moines Register] 
FarM SURPLUS CRISIS 


Though it had been anticipated well in 
advance, the first official estimate of the corn 
harvest for 1959 comes. as a shocker. As- 
suming average growing conditions from now 
on, the Federal Department of Agriculture 
expects farmers to turn out 4.2 billion 
bushels of the yellow grain next fall. This 
would be 400 million bushels more than the 
record of last year. 

The reserve stock of corn on hand also is 
@ record. The Department of Agriculture 
has predicted a carryover of 1.6 billion 
bushels just prior to harvest. This would 
mean a total supply of corn next November 
of nearly 6 billion bushels—about double 
what was considered an average supply just 
a few years ago. 

That’s only part of the story. With the 
harvest of another billion-plus bushel wheat 


.crop, the Nation has on hand more than a 


2-year supply of wheat. World wheat pro- 
duction is at a record level, too, and stocks 
are large in all major wheat-exporting coun- 
tries. 

A major farm surplus crisis is in the mak- 
ing. And Iowa will bear the brunt of it. 

Grain surpluses are moving into livestock 
at a rapid rate. Hog production is expand- 
ing and prices are falling. ~ 

In a letter to the Secretary of Agriculture 
last week, the Iowa Farm Bureau board of 
directors expressed concern about the im- 
balance between supply of and demand for 
farm products and about the future pros- 
pects for farm income. The board said the 
outlook was for “catastrophic” prices for 
livestock within the next few months. 

The Iowa Farm Bureau indirectly criti- 
cized Agriculture Secretary Benson for cre- 
ating public misunderstanding of the agri- 
cultural situation, which it said was “grave.” 
It said it believed the Department of Agri- 
culture has “rightly called attention to the 
economic inadequacies * * * of existing 
farm legislation.” But it said this effort 
toward “sélf-analysis” on the part of agri- 
culture “has produced serious public mis- 
understanding.” 

The farm bureau said the chief benefac- 
tors of past and present farm programs have 
not been farmers but the consumers. It 
said it resented that agriculture was made 
the subject of public denunciation. This 
might be taken as a barb at Secretary Ben- 
son who has orated incessantly about the 
evils of farm programs, price supports, and 
subsidies. 

The leaders of the Iowa farm organization 
said agriculture’s bargaining position must 
be strengthened, and called for an imme- 
diate and intensive study into ways and 
means of helping agriculture develop the 
countervailing position necessary for suc- 
cessful competition. It suggested study of 
land retirement sufficient to balance supply 
and demand, accompanied by an end to 
price-fixing attempts. It also suggested use 
of surpluses in a program to benefit U.S. 
allies and improve foreign relations. 

The tone of this letter is quite different 
from some of the pronouncements by the 
American Farm Bureau. 

The Iowa group did not point out, though 
it. might have, that Secretary Benson's poli- 
cles were responsible for the expansion of 
both wheat and céra this year. The 

reserve phase of the soil bank was 
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abandoned. And the corn allotments were 
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done away with, as a result of a farmer 
referendum. 

Secretary Benson offered a higher corn 
loan this year if farmers voted to abandon 
the acreage controls. The farm bureau 
supported this policy. The result has been 
a sharp increase in corn acreage—nearly 
one-fifth more in the Corn Belt. Wheat 
acreage is up 2 million acres (about 5 per- 
cent) as a result of ending the acreage re- 
serve. 

There have been inadequacies in the farm 
programs, to be sure. Acreage limitations 
have been far from a satisfactory device for 
controlling farm output. Price supports 
have often provided the wrong kind of in- 
centives. 

But to abandon these programs without 
substituting anything else—which is the di- 
rection of Secretary Benson's statements and 
policies—could be much worse. The Iowa 
Farm Bureau evidently is beginning to rec- 
ognize this. 





Address by Juozas Kajeckas at Opening 
of Lithuanian Pavilion, Chicago Inter- 
national Trade Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address delivered by Mr. Juozas 
Kajeckas, Lithuanian Chargé d’Affaires, 
at the opening of the Lithuanian Pavil- 
ion. at the Chicago International Trade 
Fair on July 3, 1959. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AppREss BY JvozAS KAJECKAS, LITHUANIAN 
CHARGE D’APFAIRES AT THE OPENING OF THE 
LITHUANIAN PAVILION AT THE CHICAGO IN- 
TERNATIONAL TRADE Fair, Jury 3, 1959 
As Lithuanian Minister B. K. Balutis spoke 

at a similar occasion in Chicago exactly 26 

years ago, all of those who attended were 

shocked at the news of the tragic fate of 

Darius and Girenas. On that day two of 

our esteemed fiyers died, but Lithuania on 

that day was enriched with the addition of 
two new heroes. I am happy that I was able 
to attend the impressive ceremony honoring 
their memory last year in Chicago. I am 
glad that this occasion takes place in the 
month of Darius’ and Girenas’ great triumph. 

At this international fair we do not mourn 
two Lithuanian heroes. Today we mourn a 
legion of heroes. We sorrow that a long 
night has again darkened Lithuania. 

Such is our unfortunate destiny. 
words of poet Maironis: 


“In the fate of Lithuania’s sons 
Let us no longer seek bright days. 
Misery and tears—their fare.’ 


I consider it a great honor to participate 
this year in the opening of the Lithuanian 
pavilion at the Chicago International Fair. 
During Lithuania's independence this would 
not have made big news, because free Lithu- 
ania participa 


In the 


ted in many international 

events. However, a Lithuanian Pavilion at 

the Chicago International Fair in the pres- 
ent circumstances is a significant event. 

We have had a similar case once before. At 

the turn of the 20th century (in 1900), when 
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the two-headed eagle was on guard so there 
would be “neither word nor writing” in Lithu- 
ania, to keep it forever dark and blacked out, 
the idea of having a Lithuanian pavilion at 
the international fair in Paris was carried out. 
The Lithuanian pavilion at that time was a 
matter of Lithuania’s honor. Lithuanian 
determination and donations turned this 
dream into reality. American Lithuanians 
supported the idea. The nation has not for- 
gotten and points with pride to this im- 
portant upholding of Lithuania’s honor. 

Today, as in that yesteryear, Lithuania is 

-again enslaved. The present occupant is 
incomparably more cruel. The number of 
Lithuanian “martyr flowers” on the altar of 
freedom is incomparably greater. Today, 
the free and the enslaved Lithuanian are 
both happy that the honor and the suffering 
of the Lithuanian nation are so importantly 
emphasized by the presence of this Lithua- 
nian pavilion at the Chicago International 
Trade Fair. 

The pavilion is a consequence of the dili- 
gent and devoted efforts of a group of deter- 
mined and patriotic Lithuanians. They were 
determined to restore Lithuania to its right- 
ful place in this fair. I deem it an honor to 
express a public and sincere thank you in 
the name of the Lithuanian Legation to the 
Lithuanian Chamber of Commerce of Illi- 
nois, and particularly to its officers, with Dr. 
Jerome in the forefront, for carrying out 
such a noble idea. I am especially grateful 
to the secretary of the chamber and the 
chairman of the Lithuanian pavilion com- 
mittee, Mr. Adolfas\ Baliunas, the untiring 
motivator of the pavilion idea. The free 
Lithuanians are of the same bone and blood 
as their enslaved brothers. They are in gen- 
eral, therefore, one-minded. The feelings of 
the enslaved Lithuanians are no riddle to us. 
The sons and daughters of suffering Lithu- 
ania are also cheering today because of this 
pavilion. Their cheering, alas, can be done 
only in their hearts and minds. Let us not 
expect a direct and open greeting from the 
occupied nation. I thus consider it my duty 
to express thanks to the Lithuanian Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Illinois in behalf of the 
gagged portion of the Lithuanian nation, 
for this great opportunity to explain to the 
world its suffering and its aspirations. The 
nation will forever remember with due re- 
spect the initiators and supporters of this 
grand idea. 

Writer Vaizgantas once said that it is pos- 
sible to torture Lithuania, it is possible to 
behead Lithuanians, but if even one Lithu- 
anian remains alive he will, at the proper 
moment, having breathed the air of his na- 
tive land, shout in the name of the nation, 
“IT am still alive.” With the Lithuanian 
pavilion at the Chicago Fair the nation is 
saying to the world, “I am still alive.” 

The general purpose of an international 
fair pavilion is to portray the achievement 
of the Lithuanian nation, to demonstrate its 
products, find a market for them, and to en- 
courage tourism. That is how it used to be 
in the days of independence. At the pres- 
ent time the Land of Roadside Shrines can 
portray only its losses, the torture, the 
backward turn of the wheel of progress. — 

Let us glance in passing at the record of 
harm done to Lithuania by the occupant—- 
a record he will most certainly conceal at 
the New York Soviet Fair. The occupant 
declares that 2,713,000 people live within to- 
day’s Lithuanian borders. According to 
their own figures; before the seizure there 
were 2,880,000 people living in Lithuanian 
territory excluding Klaipeda territory, or 
$,030,000 with that territory. Thus, their 
own statistics show a decrease of 317,000 in 
the population of Lithuania. If the im- 
ported Russians are excluded, then the Lith- 
uanian population has become smaller by 
some half a million people. Adding the 
natural population growth in approximately 
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20 years, the total loss in population num- 
bers at least 800,000 people. Deducting the 
loss of some 200,000 persons during the Nazi 
occupation, there is a balance of 600,000 
Lithuanians lost as a result of Bolshevik 
acts in Lithuania. This number is made up 
of those who were annihilated and deported 
by the Bolsheviks, the youth sent as so0- 
called yolunteer workers to develop the Si- 
berian wastes, and those forced to flee to the 
free countries of the world as refugees. This 
is the greatest single Bolshevik-inflicted loss 
to Lithuania. It is comparable only to a 
loss such as could be caused by a plague. 
What a plague could not do in the 20th 
century, the Bolsheviks have. done. While 
the population in Lithuania decreased, the 
population kept increasing beyond the 
Urals, partly with Lithuanians. This is a 
Bolshevik “victory” which the Lithuanians 
countenance with loathing. 

We cannot trust the victories in agricul- 
ture proclaimed by the Soviets. The present 
ruler of the Kremlin at one time belittled 
the honesty of the statistics on livestock 
specified by Stalin. We have no confidence 
in the probity of the present statistics either. 
The Soviets are known to us not as spread- 
ers of the truth, but as disseminators of the 
big lie. 

The Bolsheviks themselves do not deny 
the shortages of everyday needs. The Lith- 
uanian actually cannot afford to buy even 
those scarce goods which do appear on the 
market. Thus arose the need to help the 
pauperized Lithuanian with parcels from 
America. This in turn brought about Soviet 
efforts to severely restrict aid to the en- 
slaved Lithuanian. 

If the production of some consumer goods 
has been greater than it was before the war, 
it has not been for the Lithuanian market, 
but, in Bolshevik jargon, for the “wide home- 
land.” That is where Lithuanian textiles, 
shoes, and other commodities flow. The 
Lithuanian worker is merely a serf of Mos- 
cow. 

The average pay of the urban worker is 
400 to 500 rubles per month. The kolchoz 
farmers, who -comprise approximately half 
of the country’s inhabitants, on the average 
last year earned only 2% rubles and 2 to 3 
kilograms of grain per day. The purchasing 
power.of the ruble is about the equal of 10 
prewar Lithuanian cents or 1 American 
cent. Meanwhile a kilogram of bacon costs 
30 rubles; herring, 10 to 13 rubles; sugar, 10 
rubles, etc. 

In the matter of living quarters it is the 
same backward Bolshevik progress. Accord- 
ing to one Soviet source, each Lithuanian 
had 6.4 square meters of space for living 
quarters last year. 

The occupant-published data for schools 
and students speaks about increases. Yet 
they would have normally increased in inde- 
pendent Lithuania, the more so because 
Lithuania would not have lost some 600,000 
people. Independent Lithuania knew well 
how to travel the road of progress, and at 
an even speedier pace than the Soviets. 
That is one side of the education picture. 
The other side shows a decided fall in the 
study of humanities in Lithuania, in com- 
parison with her days of independence. Only 
a couple of months ago the so-called Min- 
ister of Justice, more aptly called the min- 
ister of injustice of occupied Lithuania, 
Litas, complained about the lack of ju- 
rists. During the entire period of occu- 
pation not one person has received a doc- 
torate. The reason is Moscow considers 
jurists unnecessary for the Lithuanians, 
since that profession is reserved exclusively 
for Russians, as loyal supporters of the re- 
gime. This is evident in the recently pub- 
lished regulations setting forth the condi- 
tions for entrance to professional schools. 
In competitive examinations in history, 
philosophy, law, and cultural-education 
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specialties, the deciding factor is Russian 
language and literature (oral and written). 
How can a Lithuanian graduate who ma- 
jored in Lithuanian win out over a Russian 
applicant in these specialized fields? So 
first place invariably goes to graduates of 
Russian, not Lithuanian schools. 

Most of the Lithuanian professional school 
graduates receive no work in Lithuania. Em- 
ployment is offered to them only in the 
depths of Russia. There is no benefit what- 
soever to Lithuania from such graduates, 
and their inclusion in the general statistics 
is fraudulent. In addition, it is another 
means to Russianize and Bolshevikize the 
schools. 

Having sifted the Bolshevik claims of 
progress and welfare through the prism of 
facts, it is plain that they are in the main 
a myth and a lie. We had decidedly better 
conditions in Lithuania on the eve of the 
last war. One of the reasons why foreign- 
ers are not permitted to enter Lithuania is 
that they would expose the Soviet myths. 

The presence of Lithuania’s Pavilion at 
this Fair coincides with’ two other major 
events. This is the eve of America’s In- 
dependence Day. The Lithuanian nation is 
impressed by this act not only because it 
brought freedom and prosperity to this Na- 
tion and to our emigrees living here, but 
we are also impressed because the Declara- 
tion of Independence solemnly declares: 

“* * * the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s 
God entitle them * * *” and that “* * * 
all men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights, that among these are life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

The “all men” emphasized in this act in- 
cludes the Lithuanians. They too are peo- 
ple. They too area nation. Lithuania also 
has a right to the blessings of freedom and 
independence. That is why this act is so 
precious to us, and the anniversary of this 
act so near and dear to our heat. We are 
happy that our Lithuanian Pavilion saw the 
light of day on the even of such an important 
anniversary. 

This Pavilion came into being under the 
sign of another great anniversary. This is 
Lincoln’s year, 150 years from the birth of 
the great emancipator. Lincoln is a son of 
Illinois, but he belongs to the entire world, 
for all time. He particularly belongs to the 
enslaved part of the world. He belongs to 
Lithuania as much as does John Foster 
Dulles, since both of these men were devoted 
to the cause of the enslaved man. We 
gratefully remember Dulles on the eve of 
America’s Indepepdence Day particularly, 
because even in illness he remembered Lith- 
uania on her February 16 Independence Day. 
He remembered the Baltic States with a 
splendid statement which was, it seems, his 
last official act. But let us return to Lincoln. 

Speaking about the US. Declaration of 
Independence he said: “* * * [it] grants 
freedom not only to the people of this coun- 
try, but gives hope to the whole world, 
for all time.” It was his aim “that all 
people be free,” because, according to him, 
“freedom is the inheritance of all the peo- 
ple, in all, the lands, everywhere [in the 
world].” On still another occasion he 
stated what is appropriate for the present- 
day occupant of Lithuania “Those who deny 
freedom to others are not worthy of it 
themselves.” 

Just 100 years ago Lincoln termed the acts 
of the czars in the matter of the Hungarian 
freedom fighters “an illegal and unjustifiable 
intervention in the affairs of another na- 
tion.” Were Lincoln alive today he would 
certainly condemn the seizure of the Baltic 
States by the Red czars. 

The American Lithuanian, in this year of 
Lincoln don the eve of America’s Inde- 
pendence Day, can say: “Thank you, Lincoln, 
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for reminding the Lithuanian through your 
actions of his duties towards Lithuania.” 
The Lithuanian Pavilion is one expression 
of that pleasant duty. 

Darius and Girenas offered the heroic deed 
of their Lituanica to reborn Lithuania. I 
believe I will surmise the wish of all of you 
in stating that the pavilion opened here to- 
day. is also offered in honor of Lithuania, its 
suffering nation and her certain restoration 
to the family of free nations. 

I just had the honor and the great pleasure 
of accepting, from the hands of Mr. Anthony 
Rudis, the esteemed former president of the 
Lithuanian American Chamber of Commerce 
of Illinois, two most beautiful flags which 
will grace the Lithuanian Pavilion—the 
Lithuanian tri-colored banner and the Amer- 
ican Stars and Stripes. This presentation was 
made at a symbolic moment, on the eve of 
the anniversary of America’s Declaration of 
Independence. Both these flags are close and 
dear to Lithuanian hearts, and it is impossi- 
ble for a greater gift to have been made. 

The enslaved Lithuanian is today forbid- 
den to publicly stretch out his hand to his 
beloved Tricolor. In his circumstances, he 
would be deprived, by the occupant of his 
country, not only of his hand but of his head 
as well. The Lithuanian nation knows that, 
in the glorious undulating of the unfurled 
American flag, independent Lithuania still 
lives, and that here, the flag of the Lithu- 
anian state still waves. The enslaved Lith- 
uanian knows that the American Lithua- 
nian believes in, and unrestrictedly makes 
sacrifices for, the resurrection of Lithuania. 

May the Stars and Stripes wave gloriously 
at our pavilion in the company of the Lith- 
uanian Tricolor. May this red, white, and 
blue banner sustain and fortify the hope of 
enslaved and free Lithuanians alike. 

Oh beloved Lithuania’s Tricolor, wave 
freely and gloriously in this capital of Lith- 
uania’s immigrants and refugees, in this 
friendly country, in the august company of 
the American banner. 

When the Chicago Fair comes to an end, I 
would appreciate it very much if the leader- 
ship of the Lithuanian pavilion would be so 
kind as to let these flags pass into the cus- 
tody of the Lithuanian Legation in Wash- 
ington for safekeeping. When the dawn of 
freedom will again come for the land of our 
fathers, may these two flags be duly honored 
by the grateful Lithuanian nation on the 
Hill of Gediminas in the capital city of 
Vilnius. 

Once more I proffer sincere thanks for 
creating this historic pavilion, and express 
my deep gratitude to Mr. Anthony Rudis for 
these historic and precious relics, to the 
leadership and members of the Lithuanian 
American Chamber of Commerce for their 
warm hospitality in honoring me, and to all 
of you for hearing me out so patiently. 





The Non-Communist Oath Requirement 
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HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orD an editorial entitled “Offensive 
Oath,” published in the Washington Post 
of July 23, 1959, relating to the offensive 
non-Communist oath requirement. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OFFENSIVE OATH 

The Senate today is to consider Senator 
KENNEDY’s proposal to rid the Defense Educa- 
tion Act of its futile and offensive non-Com- 
munist oath requirement. Senators Go.p- 
WATER, DIRKSEN, and Provutyr, while agreeing 
with the majority of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee that the oath ought to be 
eliminated, propose to put in its place a pro- 
vision making it a felony for anyone accept- 
ing benefits under the act to advocate or 
belong to an organization advocating over- 
throw of the Government by illegal means. 
We hope the Senate’ will accept the Kennedy 
amendment and reject the Goldwater 
amendment. 

Education affords the strongest possible 
bulwark against subversion. Those who 
would make orthodoxy a condition of educa- 
tion have lost faith in the utility of freedom, 
in the appeal of free institutions, and in the 
loyalty and good sense of American youth. 
They do a grave injustice to their country 
and their countrymen. 





United States-Soviet Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
week of July 19-25 has been proclaimed 
Captive Nations Week. It is not a week 
that we can celebrate with much pride. 
We have done nothing to relieve these 
captive nations as they languish in 
chains. 

As these people see us fraternizing 
with their oppressors they must some- 
times wonder if this Captive Nations 
Week is not a rather poor joke, by which 
we may fool ourselves, but certainly fool 
no one else. 

Mr. Speaker, I belong to the American 
Friends of the Captive Nations and I am 
placing the following article by our 
chairman, Mr. Christopher Emmet, in 
the Recorp. This article appeared, with 
others on the same subject, in a special 
section of the New Leader of July 20-27, 
1959. 

Mr. Emmet has put many problems 
before us, but he has answered them in 
a lucid and forthright manner, which 
may well clear our thinking on what 
is at stake at Geneva. 

UniTep STaTes-SovieT RELATIONS 
(By Christopher Emmet) 

_A curious paradox characterizes the world 
situation as we await the next Soviet moves 
in the Berlin crisis. On the one hand, So- 
viet Premier Nikita Khrushchev has been 
waging the cold war with intensified bru- 
tability. He has given the Western Big Three 
an ultimatum to get out of Berlin and has 

it on at least a dozen occasions. 
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destroy their countries completely. He has 
warned Italy, Greece, Turkey, West Germany, 
and other North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion countries that they will permit the in- 
stallation of NATO rocket bases at their own 
peril. 

While all this has been going on, cultural 
exchange between the Soviet Union and the 
Western countries has achieved an unprece- 
dented volume. In recent months, there 
have been the Bolshoi Ballet, the Moiseyev 
Dancers, the Soviet Exhibition in New York, 
the Soviet folk singers and dancers, and 
scores of delegations of various kinds. The 
entertainment section of the New York Times 
for Sunday, June 28, devoted three full pages 
to reviews of Soviet companies of perform- 
ing artists who were in this country, had 
just visited, or were about-to visit it. In 
Moscow, huge crowds have turned out to 
hear the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
to see the Ice Capades and the perform- 
ances of Porgy and Bess. This increasing 
exchange is taking place—as is inevitable— 
to the disarming accompaniment of talk 
about improved understanding and relax- 
ation of tensions. And there has also been 
a seemingly miraculous improvement in the 
parlor manners of Soviet diplomacy. 

These two phenomena might appear to run 
counter to each other, but in reality they 
complement each other. Nothing the So- 
viet Union does is accidental—and it is cer- 
tainly no accident that the vast increase 
in the cultural exchange program and the 
improvement in the Kremlin's diplomatic 
manners coincide with Khrushchev's ulti- 
matums and the critical negotiations on 
Berlin. The cultural exchange program and 
the Berlin ultimatum are both part of the 
same offensive pattern. The purpose of the 
former is to serve as a smokescreen for the 
Soviet political offensive. 

Ever since Stalin’s death, the Soviets have 
been making a tremendous effort to promote 
cultural and technological exchange. They 
attached so much importance to this that 
it was made one of the four main points 
on the agenda of the 1955 summit confer- 
ence, under the heading “Increased East- 
West Contacts.” Clearly they expected an 
important net gain from such contacts— 
and their hopes have already been justi- 
fied in Europe and in the Far East. 

The uncritical enthusiasm with which we 
have responded to the Soviet cultural ex- 
change program, which has now become the 
chief instrument of the Soviet campaign for 
“peaceful coexistence” and “relaxing ten- 
sions,” has been one of our greatest mis- 
takes. These slogans are incompatible with 
a Western political offensive or the encour- 
agement of resistance in the captive na- 
tions, for Khrushchev has made it abun- 
dantly clear that he would consider any 
Western initiative relating to eastern Europe 
as a hostile act. Thus, any Western diplo- 
matic offensive directed toward a Soviet 
withdrawal from eastern Europe and the 
holding of free elections directly conflicts 
with the relaxation of tensions. Because of 
this, we have failed to use our greatest 
political asset. 

The only real breaks in the adverse trend 
for the West since Stalin’s death have been 
provided by the Polish, Hungarian, and 
Tibetan revolts, which, temporarily at least, 
shook the Soviet and Peking empires to their 
foundations. Here is proof that the single 
greatest hope for peace and freedom lies in 
the active or passive opposition of the Soviet 
and satellite peoples toward the govern- 
ments which oppress them. 

The relaxation of tension rules out any 
effort to take the offensive by increasing or 
even main the will of the captive 
peoples to resist. It is equally incompatible 
with maintaining the political structure of 
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NATO and an adequate NATO defense. Ten- 
sion is a healthy reaction to the presence of 
danger. The only safe way to relieve the 
tension is to remove the danger. If we re- 
lax our sense of urgency, how can we main- 
tain the intensity of effort and sacrifice 
needed to defend ourselyes, or carry out the 
hard bargaining and maximum pressure nec- 
essary to win concessions from the Soviets 
on such key matters as German unification? 
Why should the Soviets yield anything if-we 
relax our pressure whether they yield or 
not? 

Democracies are at their best either in 
time of real peace, when they can afford 
disunity and glory in it, or in the time of 
war, when a voluntary unity is forged by 
danger. Democracy is at its worst in a state 
of half-war, half-peace. By a great effort, 
the West forged the mecessary unity to 
fight the Communists to a standstill in the 
early phase of the cold war. The high point 
in this effort was Korea, where, despite the 
over-cautious Western strategy, our suc- 
cessful defense against Communist aggres- 
sion climaxed the long series of similar 
Western successes from Iran to Greece and 
Berlin. 

Our decline began with the inauguration 
of the more subtle Communist tactics, 
which began after Stalin’s death with the 
signing of the Korean armistice. Under the 
influence of the new Soviet blandishments, 
the West, with each passing year, increased 
the scope of the cultural exchange program 
with the Soviet Union, stepped up the ex- 
change of trade and scientific delegations 
and, in the case of most of our allies, sought 
for ways of enlarging trade with the Com- 
munist sphere. In our desire to be friendly 
and in our naive belief that the Communists 
will be influenced once they discover what 
friendly people we really are, we have ig- 
nored the consequences of this fraterniza- 
tion on our own foreign policy, on the 
captive peoples, and on the men in the 
Kremlin. It tends to obscure the truth that 
our real friends are the peoples of these 
countries’who hate their Communist rulers, 
and it tends to strengthen the holds of these 
rulers over the peoples they enslave. It also 
increases the danger of war by creating an 
atmophere conducive to concessions, by fur- 
ther emboldening the Soviets, by making 
Khrushchev believe the West is soft and 
effete. 

Despite Khrushchev’s immediate repudi- 
ation of his 1955 Geneva agreement to the 
principle of unifying Germany by free elec- 
tions, Western trade restrictions were re- 
laxed, NATO defenses were reduced, and 
NATO disputes, such as the dangerous quar- 
rels over Cyprus and Suez were permitted 
to increase. This increase in disputes be- 
tween the allies was as much a reaction to 
the new Soviet tactics of “relaxing tensions” 
es were the reductions in the term of mili- 
tary service in many NATO countries. The 
prolonged disarmament negotiations di- 
rected by Harold Stassen, which continued 
with frequent spurts of optimistic reports 
fot nearly 2 years, further served to relax 
the Western defense effort by making sacri- 
flees appear unnecessary. Under cover of 
these negotiations, the Soviets achieved 
their missile headstart, dramatized effective- 
ly by the launching of the sputniks in the 
autumn of 1957. 

After 4 years of success with their co- 
existence propaganda, interrupted only by 
the & and Polish setbacks, the 
Soviets began their present policy, which can 
be described as “working both sides of the 
street.” On the one hand, they continued 
and expanded their peaceful protestations 
and their pressure for negotiations at the 
summit, for increased trade and cultural ex- 
changes, etc. On the other hand, they ex- 
plotted their missile headstart to intimidate 
the weaker nations of the West by a series 
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of threats. With their Berlin ultimatum, 
they are now attempting to intimidate the 
Western Big Three. 

The launching of these threats may have 
been premature from the Soviet point of view, 
since it partially counteracted the success of 
their “relaxing tension” policy. Intellec- 
tually, the threats provide a constant proof 
that the “friendly coexistence” propaganda. 
is insincere. Khrushchev might have ac- 
complished more if he had waited a little 
longer, but once again the overconfidence of 
@ dictator has given the free world another 
chance to meet dictatorship head on. 

Yet so far the Western response has been 
ambivalent. While in general we have stood 
firm in the Berlin crisis, we have made sig- 
nificant concessions on other matters, such 
as the negotiations on ending atomic tests, 
the easing of trade restrictions and even the 
granting of some credits in connection with 
East-West trade. 

Thus the NATO countries have made every 
effort to maintain their old policies on the 
defense of Europe in Berlin, while at the 
same time they fraternize with the Com- 
munist leaders. This ambivalent strategy 
has not worked well in practice because the 
democratic countries are neither psychologi- 
cally nor organizationally prepared to under- 
stand and implement such a dual policy. 

The most typical and highly publicized 
aspect of East-West fraternization is the cul- 
tural exchange program. The idea conforms 
to the basic Western faith that, in any fair 
and open exchange, truth will triumph over 
falsehood, and freedom over slavery. But the 
program as organized at present is not a fair, 
open and equal exchange. 

Soviet Deputy Prime Minister Frol Kozlov 
stated Moscow’s position in his July 3 speech 
before the National Press Club: 

“Let us take a very simple example: The 
conclusion of the Soviet-American agreement 
on cultural and scientific exchange—though 
it certainly does not settle outstanding in- 
ternational issues—does, in fact to some ex- 
tent, promote this goal. American theater- 
goers applaud the Bolshoi Ballet, the 
Beryozka and Moiseyev dancers. Soviet au- 
diences in their country warmly acclaim the 
envoys of American art. Thus, the irritation 
of mutual incriminations gives way to the 
mutual pleasure of contacts with ‘the domain 
of beauty. And this is only to be welcomed, 

“There might possibly be some jokers 
who would call visits of Soviet people to 
the United States Communist infiltration. 
These visits, however, help us to know each 
other better... Let someone call the visits of 
your Senators to the Soviet Union capitalist 
infiltration into our country. All right, we 
agree to put up with such infiltration. For 
visits such as these serve the cause of mutual 
understanding.” 

All this is very persuasive, but we must 
remember that the same man who uttered 
those words is pressing relentlessly for a 
Western retreat from Berlin. To get the 
United States to agree to that retreat is at 
present the supreme target in Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations. Therefore, what Kozlov says 
about cultural exchanges should be divorced 
from what he says about Berlin. The two 
must be considered together as part of the 
same political operation. It should be 
quite obvious that the Soviets hope, by all 
the favorable publicity connected with cul- 
tural exchanges and the Kozlov visit, to ob- 
scure the fundamental fact of their threats to 
Berlin and thus reduce Western indignation 
and psychological ability to react to those 
threats. 

On the record, it would be suicide for the 
American people to trust the Soviet Govern- 
ment. But the effect of the exchange pro- 
gram is to promote such trust indirectly. 
Since the Soviet visitors here and the Soviet 
citizens who officially receive American visit- 
ors in Russia are all either members of the 
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Soviet Government or chosen by it, how can 
the increasing cordiality which the exchanges 
are supposed to foster fail to increase Amer- 
ican trust in the good intentions and trust- 
worthiness of the Kremlin? Does it make 
sense for our Government to encourage that 
trust at the very time when it is prepared 
to ask its citizens to face the supreme danger 
of nuclear war in order to check Soviet ag- 
gression in Berlin? 

Many people hope, of course, that the 
main effect of increased exchanges will be to 
overcome the Soviet people’s mistrust and 
misunderstanding of the American Govern- 
ment. But the impact of America on Soviet 
visitors, or of American visitors to the Soviet 
Union, cannot lead to any action by Soviet 
citizens to change Soviet foreign policy ex- 
cept possibly in’ the long-term future. On 
the other hand, in America every citizen who 
is converted to a friendlier and more trusting 
attitude toward the Soviet Government and 
its policies can make his voice heard in his 
community and in Washington itself. There- 
fore, what the United States is inadvertently 
doing by the exchange program as now or- 
ganized is to encourage the formation of an 
American pressure group against U.S. for- 
eign policy. If this does not happen, it will 
be due to the good sense of the American 
people and not to the effect. of the present ex- 
change program. 

No mass exchange of free tourists or stu- 
dents is possible as long as there are no free 
private citizens in Russia, where everyone 
works for the Government. They cannot 
even work where they please, let alone travel 
where they please. When they are permitted 
to travel, they are watched by secret police, 
who are ostensibly members of these various 
delegations; their families are kept at home 
as hostages to prevent their defection in the 
countries they are visiting. Moreover, in 
contrast to the Westerners who visit Russia, 
Soviet citizens given permission to travel 
abroad belong to the privileged Communist 
elite in the arts, sciences, professions, and 
Government positions. Of all Soviet sub- 
jects, they have the least reason to criticize 
or defect. Most Soviet visitors are also 
trained as propagandists, and most of them 
are trained to speak the languages of the 
countries they are allowed to visit. ‘There is 
serious reason, therefore, to question the ef- 
fect on Soviet visitors of seeing “the truth 
about America for themselves”—a thing on 
which the U.S. Government seems to place 
much hope for improved American-Soviet 
relations. 

But what of the effect. of these visits in 
the United States? Unless these facts are 
thoroughly explained to the American com- 
munities receiving Soviet delegations—and 
there is no adequate machinery for doing so— 
it is almost impossible for the average Amer- 
ican to imagine how these things are man- 
aged in a totalitarian country. When Soviet 
delegations arrive in a local American com- 
munity, all our customs of friendliness and 
hospitality are brought into play. When 
any important foreign visitor comes to an 
American town, it is considered a compli- 
ment to the town because it puts it in the 
news. The local civic leaders, chambers of 
commerce, fraternal organizations, press and 
radio, do their utmost to publicize such visits 
favorably. Picketing of Soviet delegations 
may help to remind the people of forgotten 
facts, but it may also provoke sympathy for 
the visitors, unless it is done with dignity, 
skill, and timing. Moreover, the technical 
excellence of performances by Communist 
artists or technicians is bound to give the 
impression abroad that the Communist 
regimes which all the visitors represent can- 
not be so bad if they produce such able and 
apparently: happy leaders in many fields. 


A main argument advanced by! Americans 


in favor of the cultural exchange program is 
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that the Russian people hate the West be- 
cause they believe Communist anti-Western 
propaganda, and that exchange visits are a 
way of refuting that propaganda by showing 
the Russians what America is really like. 
But this theory simply does not jibe with 
such facts as these: 

1. The British fleet visited Leningrad in 
1955 while the germ warfare charge, which 
had been featured on every Soviet radio pro- 
gram and movie screen, must still have been 
fresh in the minds of the Russian people. 
An estimated crowd of nearly a million gave 
the British sailors a tremendous ovation and 
in some cases broke through police lines— 
an unprecedented event in Soviet Russia. 

2. All the earliest American and other 
Western visitors to the Soviet Union after 
the “thaw” began, following Stalin’s death, 
were met with similar friendliness. Even 
Adenauer, portrayed by the Kremlin as the 
symbol of the German invaders in World 
War II, was warmly received. 

3. Khrushchev first appeared in the streets, 
daring to mingle with Soviet crowds, in 
company with visiting French statesmen. 

4. There were great cheers for the Ameri- 
can Olympic team at a Soviet sports stadium 
on the very day when the American Em- 
bassy in Moscow was being stoned on Krem- 
lin orders. 

5. When the crew of an American plane, 
which went astray and crashed over Soviet 
Armenia, found itself menaced by angry 
peasants who seemed prepared for a lynch- 
ing, the crew saved itself by identifying itself 
as American—which would have increased its 
danger had the Soviet anti-American propa- 
ganda meant anything to the Armenian 
people. 

Since the reception the Soviet people have 
accorded Americans and other Western visit- 
ors has been amazingly friendly from the 
beginning, this friendliness cannot be at- 
tributed to the effect of cultural exchanges. 
Cultural exchange merely made it possible 
to register friendliness which already existed. 
The extent of the cordiality suggests not 
only that Soviet propaganda had been in- 
effective, but that the friendly demonstra- 
tions toward Western visitors may have been 
used as a safe and indirect way of demon- 
strating hostility to the Kremlin. Since the 
Western visits were officially encouraged by 
the Soviet Government, it could not punish 
the people for cheering them. These facts 
reveal that the Soviet people were wholly 
uninfluenced by the anti-Western propa- 
ganda of their Government, and registered 
total disbelief in what their Government told 
them. 

Under these circumstances, the spectacle 
of American visitors fraternizing with Soviet 
Officials who receive and guide these tours, 
at all levels, could only have one of two ef- 
fects on the people. (1) If they are hostile 
to their Government, it would discourage 
them to see that the American visitors are 
being fooled by the Soviet officials into 
thinking that they really represent and are 


popular with the Soviet people. Thus the - 


visits would tend to discourage hopes and 
pressure for a change in the regime. (2) If 
most of the Russians are not really hostile 
to their Government, but merely friendly to 
the West and wholly indifferent to the Gov- 
ernment’s anti-Western propaganda, then 
the effect would be to have the popularity 
of the Western visitors rub off on the Soviet 
Officials. The visits stimulate hope that the 


Soviet Government’s policy is being liberal- . 


ized. They will, therefore, reduce popular 
opposition or at least resentment toward the 
Government—all of which would simply 
make it that much easier and safer for the 
Kremlin to pursue its present aggressive and 
totalitarian policies. 

Since only a tiny minority of Western 
visitors Russian and the great ma- 
jority are dependent on official interpreters; 
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since an equally small minority are experts 
on communism; and since, moreover, So- 
viet citizens would never dare express criti- 
cism of their government to the official in- 
terpreters (and would be unlikely to trust 
even a Western visitor who spoke Russian 
because he came there as a guest of the So- 
viet Government)—the Western visitor is 
prevented from hearing any political pro- 
test, even if it exists. He is received cor- 
dially by the Soviet officials as well as by the 
people, so naturally the cordiality of the 
two groups seems to merge and suggest to 
the visitor an identity between the people 
and the Communist officials. Also, since the 
Officials at different levels are his real hosts 
and guides, his pleasure and gratitude for 
the cordial reception will naturally be di- 
rected first toward those officials. 

Nature—and the human mind—abhors a 
vacuum. Since the visitor is not permitted 
to see the bad things in Russia and is 
guided toward whatever is best, his mind 
is filled with good impressions as well as 
pleasant memories. Therefore, unless he is 
steeped in the study of the Soviet Union and 
a knowledge of Communist tactics, it will be 
difficult if not impossible for him to remain 
completely objective, and to remember that 
he is getting a one-sided picture. This is all 
the more true because there is now no spe- 
cial political preparation or briefing for 
visitors to the Soviet Union to recall some 
of the terrible facts in the Soviet record, or 
to warn against its “Potemkin Village” 
techniques. 

Moreover, the time and money which the 
visitor invests in the trip gives him a vested 
interest in thinking that he is getting some- 
thing valuable from it and is really learn- 
ing something. Of course, he is learning, 
but what he learns is so one-sided that his 
view will almost automatically be more un- 
balanced than it was before he entered Rus- 
sia. He will think he knows the good be- 
cause he has seen it, while the bad is remote 
hearsay. It was the same with the prewar 
visitors to Nazi Germany. There is also the 
fact that the visitor has a vested interest in 
proclaiming the value of the trip and the 
importance of what he was able to see on 
his return home, and in making his experi- 
ences appear as significant as possible in his 
conversations with friends and in his reports 
to his fraternal organizations. 

In the case of visiting American artists, 
to whom applause is food and drink, the 
gratitude is proportionately greater. Soviet 
audiences, indeed, generally give them a far 
more enthusiastic and tumultuous reception 
than they have experienced in their own 
country. The cast of Ice Capades, which 
they have experienced in their own country. 
The cast of Ice Capades, which was en- 
thusiastically applauded by scores of thou- 
sands of Soviet citizens, returned to the 
United States literally bursting with ap- 
precation and with nice things to say about 
the Soviet people. The psychological im- 
pact is all the greater because before the 
visitor goes to Russia, he has an imagina- 
tive and exaggerated picture of Soviet eco- 
nomic and technical backwardness. His 
knowledge and understanding of the totali- 
tarian police state is generally so crude that, 
if he looks over his shoulder and determines 
that he is not being followed, or if he sees 
people smiling in the streets, he is apt to 
conclude that the charges against the Soviet 
regime are surely exaggerated. 

The American visitor may not be crudely 
propagandized, in a political sense, by the 
Soviet officials he meets—but the more subtle 
and restrained the propaganda, the more 
effective it would be. The reasons for the 
bad political relations between the U.S.5.R. 
and the United States must inevitably come 
up often in conversations in the Soviet 
Union. Many Russian officials are trained in 
skillful political propaganda. They are in- 
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structed to explain Soviet policies to Ameri- 
cans, with which the average visitor does not 
have the historic knowledge to cope. This is 
all the more true when, say, a French visitor 
is told about Soviet complaints against Amer- 
ica in connection with the cold war. 


A PLAN FOR CULTURAL EXCHANGE 


Because of the fundamental appeal of the 
cultural exchange program to the best tradi- 
tions of our free society, it would be unwise 
to try to abolish it. In any case, it would 
not be practical politics to do so. What we 
must do is to see that it is organized on a 
more truly reciprocal basis. The following 
safeguards would eliminate all or most of the 
dangers discussed above. 

1. The US. Government should set up, 
in cooperation with the various Russian in- 
stitutes and foreign policy institutes at- 
tached to universities, a briefing service for 
all American visitors and tourists who go 
behind the Iron Curtain. Congress would be 
asked to provide funds for that purpose. 
Prospective tourists would be given a kit of 
documents as well as oral briefings and lec- 
tures outlining and analyzing the chief fea- 
tures of Soviet communism. The briefing 
would not, of course, be mandatory, but, if it 
were publicized, many would avail themselves 
of it. This briefing should consist of three 
parts: 

Information about the particular Russian 
field in which the delegation or tourist is 
interested, and any special pitfalls and Com- 
munist tricks which might mislead them in 
that field; a general outline of Communist 
history and techniques, especially those of 
the “Potemkin Village” category; and outline 
of the facts about American foreign policy 
on subjects in dispute with Soviet Russia 
which are liable to be raised in conversation, 
so that the American visitor can give an ade- 
quate answer. 

2. The same machinery should be used to 
brief local officials and leaders of American 
communities and organizations which plan 
to receive distinguished Soviet visitors and 
delegations. Such briefings about visiting 
Soviet delegations should include an analysis 
of the personnel and their positions and 
records in Russia, showing that they are not 
private citizens, as their American hosts 
imagine. 

3. All oral briefings would be private, but 
some of the printed material used in the 
briefings could. be distributed to local news- 
papers and responsible local organizations 
for their own use. The State Department 
itself would not, of course, publicly attack 
or comment upon the visiting delegations 
unless it should be necessary to refute some 
false statement. Since the State Depart- 
ment and the institutes with which it would 
cooperate in the briefing would not and 
should not engage in propaganda beyond the 
private briefings suggested above, volunteer 
anti-Communist organizations could play a 
constructive role. 

4. Every effort should be made to reduce 
the factor of intimidation and. censorship 
of Soviet visitors to this country by secret 
members of the MVD attached to the dele- 
gation, and reduce the suspicion of spy- 
ing in conn on with such visits. The 
State Department should, for example, in- 
sist on incorporatifig a solemn undertaking 
by both governments in the projected new 
cultural exchange agreement, to the effect 
that all members of each delegation must 
be bona fide members, performing the func- 
tions in Russia or the United States as de- 
scribed in their passports, and none other. 
Such a solemn word of honor from the 
Soviet Government would mean nothing in 
itself, but violation of such an agreement 
would involve a real risk if any member of 
a visiting Soviet delegation should defect 
and denounce another member as an MVD 
agent, This would act as a partial deterrent 
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threats and bullying of the mem- 
bers of the visiting delegation. Aside from 
this, U.S. visas should be refused for known 
or suspect members of the MVD who ac- 
company Soviet delegations. 

5. American interpreters who speak Rus- 
sian should be provided for each visiting 
American delegation to Russia, as a check on 
the Soviet interpreter and to serve as a guide 
and counselor to expose Soviet propaganda 
to members of the American delegations. 

6. The budget and personnel of the US. 
Embassy in Moscow, and in the satellite 
countries other than Poland, should be in- 
creased to provide such interpreters and to 
offer other services, such as on-the-spot 
briefing when the American visitor or dele- 
gation first arrives and before it leaves the 
country. 

, 5 The period of student exchanges should 
be at least 1 year, for the longer the Soviet 
student stays, the greater the chance of his 
coming to appreciate American freedom. 
Also, it would give Western students in Rus- 
sia a chance to form real friendships and 
penetrate, at least to some extent, the Iron 
Curtain which exists within all totalitarian 
countries. 

The Soviet Government would, of course, 
resent ahy and all of the above precautions 
because they would reduce the advantage it 
derives from the exchange program. It 
might carry its resentment to the point of 
bluffing a refusal to renew the agreement if 
these safeguards are adopted by the United 
States. However, Moscow would have no 
choice but to accept them or to abandon a 
propaganda maneuver on which it has in- 
vested an enormous amount of money and 
personnel training. 





Presidential Veto of Housing Bill—Let- 
ter and Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
from the mayor of the city of Fargo, 
N. Dak., transmitting a_ resolution 
adopted by the Board of City Commis- 
sioners of Fargo; relating to the Presi- 
dential veto of the housing bill. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Crry or Farco, N. Dax., 
July 16, 1959. 
The Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, 
U.S, Senator from North Dakota, 
Senate Office Buiiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LANgER: You will please find 
enclosed herein a resolution adopted by the 
Board of City Commissioners of the city of 
Fargo, N. Dak., at its regular meeting Tues- 
day, July 14, 1959. 

We respectfully request that you give this 
matter your serious consideration and that 
you lend your support and assistance in 
overriding the President's veto of the hous- 
ing bill of 1959. 

We further request that arrangements be 
made by the North Dakota congressional 
delegation to have the enclosed certified ex- 
tract of the minutes of the Fargo City Com- 
mission, together with covering letter, intro- 
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duced and read on the floor of both Houses 
of Congress. 
Sincerely yours, 
HerscHet LASHKOWITZ, 
Mayor. 


RESOLUTION 


Commissioner Hagen moved the adoption 
of the following resolution: 

“Be it resolved by the Bodrd of City Com- 
missioners of the City of Fargo, That— 

“Whereas Mayor Lashkowitz having pre- 
sented to the Fargo Urban Renewal Agency 
the matter of President Eisenhower's veto of 
the housing bill of 1959 and the serious con- 
sequences stemming from such unfortunate 
veto; and 

“Whereas pursuant to the request of Mayor 
Lashkowitz, the following resolution was pre- 
sented and adopted by the city of Fargo 
Urban Renewal Agency; 
“ “RESOLUTION RECOMMENDING THAT THE CON- 

GRESS OF THE UNITED STATES OVERRIDE THE 

PRESIDENT’S VETO OF THE HOUSING BILL 


“*Be it resolved by the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the City of Fargo Urban Renewal 
Agency, That— 

“*Whereas it has been called to our atten- 
tion that the President of the United States 
recently vetoed the 1959 Housing Bill passed 
by the Congress of the United States, and 

“ “Whereas it is our understanding that the 
bill vetoed by the President was a com- 
promise bill, and 

“*Whereas this commission is of the opin- 
ion that the federally aided urban renewal 
program is of vital importance to the cities 
throughout the United States, and 

“*Whereas at the present time hundreds of 
applications are being held by the Federal 
Government pending favorable action to- 
wards the adoption of a new housing bill 
that will provide funds for urban renewals; 
and 

“*Whereas municipalities in the State of 
North Dakota together with the city of 
Fargo are interested in participating in the 
federally aided urban renewal program, and 

“ ‘Whereas this Commission is unanimous- 
ly of the opinion that the citizens of the city 
of Fargo are benefiting from the carrying out 
of the North Dakota R-1 urban renewal 
project: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Board of Commissioners 
of the City of Fargo Urban Renewal Agency, 
That we do hereby recommend to the Sena- 
tors and Congressmen from the State of 
North Dakota and to the entire Congress of 
the United States that they override the 
President’s veto of he 1959 housing bill; be 
it further 

“ “Resolved, That this Board of Commis- 
sioners does hereby recommend to the Board 
of Commissioners of the city of Fargo, that 
they adopt a similar resolution; be it further 

“ ‘Resolved by the Board of Commissioners 
of the city of Fargo Urban Renewal Agency, 
That we do hereby direct the executive di- 
rector to forward copies of this resolution to 
the North Dakota congressional Represent- 
atives and to the Board of Commissioners of 
the City of Fargo’: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the board of city commis- 
sioners of the city of Fargo, N. Dak., does 
hereby concur in the above resolution, recom- 
mending that the Congress of the United 
States override the President's veto of the 
1959 Housing bill as contained herein; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That Mayor Lashkowitz be en- 
trusted to write each member of the North 
Dakota congressional delegation, apprising 
them of the wishes of the board of city com- 
missioners, and requesting that they take 
action to override the President's veto of the 
1959 housing bill; be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be 
upon the permanent minutes of the board 
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of city commissioners of the city of Fargo, 
N. Dak.” 

Second by Markey. On the vote being 
taken on the question of the adoption of the 
resolution, Commissioners Hagen, Lewis, 
Markey and Lashkowitz all voted aye. 

Absent and not voting: Commissioner Mo- 
Cannel. 

The President declared the resolution to 
have been duly passed and adopted. 

HERSCHEL LASHKOWITZ, 
Mayor, President of the Board of City 
Commissioners of the City of Fargo, 
N. Dak. 





How To Plan Oversea Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article on 
“How To Plan Operations if the Boggs 
Bill Is Enacted.” 


How To PLAN OVERSEAS OPERATIONS IF THE 
Boces Biri Is ENAcTep 
(By Paul D. Seghers) 

(This article discusses the Boggs bill, 
which is the first comprehensive attempt to 
make many needed reforms in the jumble of 
provisions in the Internal Revenue Code for 
the taxation of foreign-source income. The 
author is a member of the law firm of 
Seghers, Reinhart & McCall, New York City.) 


If all who would benefit from the Boggs 
bill (H.R. 5) knew how much it means to 
the free world, as well as to American busi- 
ness, the tide of support would run so high, 
that its early passage would be assured. 
(It is now in the hands of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and early hear- 
ings on it are hoped for.) 

Closer ties of friendship and understand- 
ing between our country and the other coun- 
tries of the free world are vitally necessary, 
not only for our own national security, but 
for the survival of our way of life itself. 

The closest ties between nations are those 
arising out of intelligent self-interest, and 
today these are best created and strengthened 
through mutually profitable international 
commerce. The American businessman is 
the best ambassador of good will we could 
have, creating bonds of friendship with the 
people of every land. He must be, because 
the American businessman abroad, and the 
business organization through which he op- 
erates, must understand, must be sympa- 
thetic to, and win the good will of, the people 
where they do business, or the business ven- 
ture in that country will fail and pass from 
the scene. 


Such strengthening of the ties of mutual 
self-interest and friendly commercial under- 
standing is doubly important for our side 
today, in view of the increased tempo of the 
Communist cold war on the economic front. 

These are the strongest reasons why our 
Government should encourage and assist 
U.S, business abroad. Just how business will 
be helped by the provisions of the Boggs bill, 
if enacted, is explained below. ; 

Briefly, H.R. 5 would make possible the use 
of a domestic (United States) corporation 
to accumulate income from sales of goods 
and other business operations abroad, there- 
by making additional funds available for 
the expansion of such business, free of U.S. 
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tax until distributed to its stockholders. 
Furthermore, when distributed, the maxi- 
mum U.S. tax rate would be 38 percent 
instead of 52 percent, and the foreign tax 
credit will be allowable. 

These provisions, and other tax benefits 
available under H.R. 5, are described in some 
detail below, with especial emphasis upon 
the manner in which US. corporations may 
avail themselves of these advantages. 


TAX DEFERRAL 


The feature of H.R. 5 which has attracted 
the most attention is the deferral of US. 
tax on business income earned abroad by a 
domestic (U.S.) corporation until with- 
drawn from its operations abroad* In 
order to defer payment of its U.S, taxes, the 
corporation must qualify (under the provi- 
sions of the bill) as a foreigh business 
corporation. For this purpose, the cor- 
poration must derive 90 percent or more of 
its gross income from sources without the 
United States and “from the active conduct 
of a trade-or business.”* The latter phrase 
is defined to include dividends and other 
income from a corporation in which the 
recipient owns 10 percent or more of the 
voting stock, subject to the requirement 
that the paying corporation would meet (or 
has met) tests for qualification correspond- 
ing to those of an FBC (foreign. business 
corporation) .* - 

Having qualified as an FBC, it is subject 
to U.S. tax on its foreign-source business 
income only when, and to the extent that, 
it pays it out as dividends or otherwise 
withdraws its property from employment 
abroad* (An FBC is taxable currently on 
its income from sources within the United 
States in the same manner as any other 
U.S. corporation. *) 

In the taxable year in which an FBC pays 
a dividend and becomes subject to U.S. tax 
on the portion of its profits (before US. 
tax) represented by the amount distributed,° 
it is allowed credit against such U.S. tax for 
foreign income taxes paid and deemed to 
have been paid by it with respect to such 
profits.’ (Such credit is subject to the 
usual percentage limitations.®) 

Finally, when UWividends are paid by the 
FBC to a US. corporation owning its stock, 
a 100 percent dividends-received deduction 
is allowed,® resulting in no U.S. tax on the 
receipt of such dividends. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF TAX DEFERRAL 


' Now, what does this provission for deferral 
of the U.S. tax mean to the U.S. business- 
man? He can (after enactment of H.R. 5) 
organize a corporation under the laws of 
one of the States (or use an existing domes- 
tic corporation, such as a Western Hemi- 
sphere Trade Corporation, which qualifies as 
an FBC) to conduct business abroad with- 
out any U.S. tax being payable on income 
from such operations until the income is 
brought home and distributed. Thus, he 
can use the funds resulting from such 
profits, undiminished by U.S. taxes, to ex- 
pand the business of the FBC in the country 
in which earned, or in any other country 
outside the United States. 

Many U.S. businessmen who have hesti- 
tated to make use of a foreign corporation, 
are now ready to organize a foreign busi- 





1 Sec. 951. Unless otherwise stated, all cita- 
tions of code sections in footnotes refer to 
sections of the 1954 code as proposed to be 
amended by H.R. 5, 86th Cong., Ist sess. 
(1959). 

* Sec. 951(a). 

* Sec. 951(a) (2). 

4 Sec. 951(b) (2) and sec. 78. 

5 Sec. 951(b) (1). 

* Sec. 951(b) (4). 

T Sec. 951(b) (2) (C). 

§ 1954 code, sec. 904. 

* Sec. 243(c). ~ 
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ness corporation if the Boggs bill fs en- 
acted in its present form. In this way they 
will be enabled to expand their oversea 
operations, using the additional capital made 
available by the deferral of U.S, tax on the 
foreign-source income of such an FBC, 


BENEFITS TO FOREIGN SUBSIDIARY OPERATIONS 


Even in the case of a US. corporation al- 
ready obtaining, through the use of one or 
more foreign subsidiaries, all the benefits of 
deferral of U.S. taxes on income from 
sources Outside the United States until re- 
ceived as dividends, and the benefit of the 
averaging of foreign. income taxes so as to 
minimize the loss of foreign tax credits, some 
benefits can, in certain circumstances, be 
derived from the use of FBC. 

One advantage of FBC in such circum- 
stances is that, being a domestic (U.S.) cor- 
poration, it is eligible for International Co- 
operation Administration guarantees, while 
a foreign corporation is ineligible for this 
protection. 

Another feature of FBC is that it is 
subject, as a domestic corporation, to all tax 
conventions (treaties) between the United 
States and other nations, and entitled to 
the benefits thereof. 


STOCK TRANSFER BENEFITS 


An interesting example of a tax-free 
transfer to an FBC is a transfer, by a US. 
parent corporation to an FBC, in exchange 
for stock of the latter, of stock of a foreign 
subsidiary now owned by the parent. 

Such a transaction (between a parent and 
& wholly owned subsidiary) would not be 
subject to the provisions of 1954 code sec- 
tion 367, both transferor and transferee be- 
ing domestic corporations and it being im- 
material whether or not the foreign cor- 
poration be considered a corporation for 
the purpose of determining, under code 
section 351, the tax-free effect of such an 
exchange. Hence, it would not be subject, 
under section 367, to the exceptions to the 
general rules in subchapter C regarding 
tax-free exchanges. 

One of the advantages of transferring 
stock of a foreign subsidiary to a subsidiary 
FBC is that such foreign subsidiaries could 
pay dividends to the FBC (thus removing 
assets from the country in which said sub- 
sidiary was incorporated and/or operating) 
without- resulting in any immediate US. 
tax. The advantages of such flexibility are 
obvious, and it will be found in many in- 
stances, that such a method of operation 
(with both a foreign subsidiary and an FBC) 
has other tangible advantages. 


Benefit evaluation 


In order to ascertain the possible value of 
using an FBC in a specific case where a do- 
mestic corporation already has one or more 
foreign subsidiaries, all feasible transactions 
involving the three types of corporations 
should be imagined. Then compute the re- 
sulting deferral of payment of U.S. taxes and 
the ultimate income tax consequences 
(United States and foreign) of such trans- 
actions. Only in this way is it possible to 
reach an informed decision as to which 
transactions and methods of operating would 
produce the most advantageous overall re- 
sult. It is probable that some surprising re- 
sults will become apparent from such tax 
computations. It will, of course, be essential 
also to take into consideration local taxes 
other than income taxes, and all nontax fac- 
tors which would have a bearing upon the 
desirability of such transactions. 


TAX REDUCTION 


Despite the advantages which some see in 
the deferral provisions of H.R. 5, discussed 
under that heading, if the stated objectives 
of the Boggs bill to private in- 
vestment abroad and thereby promote Amer- 
ican industry and reduce Government ex- 
penditures for foreign economic assistance 
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are to be attained, much more than tax de- 
ferral is necessary. 

To encourage American businesses to ex~ 
pand their activities in (or into) other 
countries, the mere postponement of the 
time for paying U.S. taxes on income (if 
any) thus earned outside the United States 
is not a very strong incentive. 

Income earned outside the United States, 
beyond its jurisdiction and protection, 
should be taxed by the United States only 
once—when such profits are received by 
US. citizens or residents. That is enough, 
rather than taxing such foreign profits when 
received by a U.S. corporation, and again 
when distributed to its stockholders. It 
should not be necessary to advance argu- 
ments in support of this view—on the con- 
trary, it is Congress that should have to 
justify its imposition of two successive taxes, 
one on top of the other, on income earned 
outside the United States. 


EXTENSION OF WESTERN HEMISPHERE TRADE 
CORPORATION TAX REDUCTION 


A step in the right direction is taken in 
the Boggs bill—the extension to worldwide 
business operations of the 14-percentage- 
points tax reduction presently allowed to 
U.S. corporations qualifying as Western 
Hemisphere Trade Corporations. 

The Boggs bill would allow this reduction 
with respect to business income from abroad, 
including dividends and other income, of a 
domestic corporation which qualifies as an 
“International Trade Corporation.” ” To 
qualify as such, the income of such a cor- 
poration must meet the above-described 
tests applicable to the income of an FBC 
“for the 3-year period immediately preced- 
ing the close of the taxable year (or for such 
part of such 3-year period during which the 
corporation was in existence, or for such part 
of such 3-year period as follows December 31, 
1958, whichever is the shorter * * *,.” 

It usually will be found desirable even 
where not essential, to organize a new cor- 
poration (under the laws of one of the 
States) to qualify as both an FBC and an 
international trade corporation. No U.S. 
tax problem under 1954 code section 367 
would result from any transfers of properties 
to such a corporation from one or more in- 
dividuals or from another existing domestic 
corporation, inasmuch as no foreign cor- 
poration would be a party to the transfer. 

An illustration of.tke potential advantage 
of the provision for the 14-point reduction 
may be found in the case of a US. cor- 
poration now making sales in the Western 
Hemisphere through a WHTC subsidiary, but 
selling directly to customers in Europe. 
Under the Boggs bill, the benefit of the 38- 
percent maximum US. tax rate on income 
realized by such a corporation from sales 
in Europe would be available to an inter- 
national trade corporation to the same ex- 
tent as is presently the case with the sales 
being made in the Western Hemisphere but 
outside the United States. Such operations 
in both hemispheres would no longer present 
the same problems as to loss of tax credits 
where the tax rates in some countries are 
higher than 52 percent. This would result 
from another provision of the Boggs bill 
(mentioned further below) permitting the 
use of either the overall or per-country 
method of computing the limitation on the 
allowable amount of such credit. 

It is clear that a domestic corporation 
which qualifies as an international trade 
corporation may also qualify as an FBC, 
thereby obtaining the benefit of both the 
14-percentage-point reduction in the tax on 
its foreign business income and the deferral 
of U.S. tax on such income until distributed. 
These two provisions, taken together, afford 
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sufficient benefit to constitute a strong in- 
centive to American business to expand its 
activities abroad, thereby accomplishing the 
announced objectives of the Boggs bill, as 
well as the broader objectives of strength- 
ening the ties of commercial and friendly 
relations with other nations of the free 
world. 

The Treasury, apparently without ade- 
quate statistics on how much tax (net after 
deduction of foreign tax credits) it has been 
collecting with respect to business income 
from abroad in recent years, ‘“guesstimates” 
that it runs from $200 million to $500 mil- 
lion, and objects to the effect of these provi- 
sions upon its revenue. Even if one of these 
estimates happened to be approximately cor- 
rect, the cost would be small, compared to 
(1) the billions of dollars being poured out 
in government-to-government aid (the need 
for which would be lessened by the effects of 
enactment of H.R. 5), and (2) the increased 
income tax revenue that would flow to the 
Treasury as a result of the stimulation of 
U.S. business as a consequence of ac- 
celeration of our international trade if 
H.R. 5 is made a part of our system of taxing 
income earned outside the United States. 

It is far easier to prove that this would 
be the effect of enactment of the Boggs bill, 
than for the Treasury to prove how much 
revenue loss it would sustain (temporarily) 
as a result of H.R. 5’s provisions for tax de- 
ferral and the 14-point tax reduction. 

One thing is certain: Business will not be 
encouraged to any great extent to embark 
upon and expand operations abroad if the 
only incentives offered are tax reductions 
which will not even temporarily reduce the 
Treasury's tax revenues from such activities. 

If business appreciates what it can do for 
our country through increased business with 
other countries, and what the Boggs bill can, 
in turn, do for such business, very desirable 
results would quickly ensue in both direc- 
tions. 


TAX-FREE PROPERTY TRANSFERS 


The Boggs bill will greatly facilitate tax 
planning because of its provision * permit- 
ting “tax-free” transfers of “foreign busi- 
ness property” to foreign corporations, in 
certain circumstances. Such transfers are 
distinctly different from (1) transfers of 
property of any kind from an ordinary 4do- 
mestic (U.S.) corporation to a “foreign busi- 
ness corporation'’—which may be made com- 
pletely “tax-free” “—and (2) transfers from 
a foreign corporation to an FBO, which may 
be made in such a manner as not to give rise 
to U.S. tax at the time transfer is made ™ 
but will enter into the computation of the 
FBC's “reinvested foreign business income” * 
and hence be taxable to the FBC at the time 
it makes a distribution out of such “in- 
come.” #* 


Benefits in computing tax credit 


Another provision of H.R. 5 which will 
greatly facilitate tax planning is that which 
allows, in the determination of the amount 
of the foreign tax credit, the use of either 
the existing “‘per country” limitation or the 
“overall” limitation, whichever will produce 
the larger credit.” 

This would eliminate the present necessity 
of planning steps to avoid loss of tax credits 
in situations where, due to operating in 
countries where the income tax rates are 
higher than 52 percent, it is desirable (if 
possible) to effect an “averaging” of such 


7 Sec. 367(b) and (c) and sec. 1492(2). 

™* Under 1954 code, secs. 351, 354 and simi- 
lar provisions of subch. C, ch. 1 of the 1954 
code. : 
% Sec, 921(b) (2). 
+ ™Sec, 021(b) (2) (B). 
% Sec. 921(b) (2) (A). 
** Sec. 904(d). 
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taxes with taxes levied at lower rates in 
other countries. 


INVOLUNTARY CONVERSIONS 


Another type of situation, in which the 
resulting tax burden could be very heavy 
and inequitable, has likewise been corrected 
by the Boggs bill. This has to do with 
situations where, due to local conditions, 
the U.S. parent contpany wishes to be the 
payee of insurance policies covering prop- 
erty owned by a subsidiary. 

Those operating in such countries are 
familiar with the reasons why this is highly 
desirable, if not practically essential. 
Under existing law, proceeds received by the 
parent company in such a situation, even 
though reinvested in similar property there- 
after owned by the subsidiary, are taxable 
to the parent company in their entirety as 
ordinary income. This is so because the 
parent company has no cost to apply against 
the receipt of such proceeds and, hence, can- 
not claim that such proceeds are from the 
sale or disposition of any asset owned by it. 
Under the proposed provision in H.R. 5,” 
the receipt of such proceeds by the US. 
parent would not be taxable to it provided 
that the money was reinvested in similar 
property thereafter owned by the subsidiary. 
This will protect the U.S. corporation in the 
event of the receipt of proceeds of casualty 
losses of property in such circumstances and 
relieve the existing burden of the tax coun- 
sel, although there is believed to be, under 
existing law, at least one means of achieving 
approximately the same result. 

TAX CREDIT FOR “FORGIVEN’’ FOREIGN TAX 

Pinally, one of the great planning opportu- 
nities for obtaining both business and tax 
benefits is offered by the provision in the 
Boggs bill which would allow U.S. taxpayers— 
during a maximum period of 10 years— 
credit for foreign income taxes forgiven by 
the government of a foreign country as an 
inducement to render technical, engineering, 
or like services, or to actively conduct a trade 
or business in such country, provided the 
facts as to such forgiveness are certified by 
our Secretary of State (or his delegate). 

This so-called tax-sparing provision is es- 
sential to remove the obstacle which pres- 
ently deters foreign governments from giving 
US. business adequate and effective tax in- 
centives sufficient to justify the risk in in- 
vesting money, time and know-how in new 
enterprises in less-developed countries. 
Under existing law, taxes so forgiven by the 
foreign government are sooner or later col- 
lected from the U.S. taxpayer by the US. 
Treasury, thus depriving the taxpayer of any 
net tax benefit as a result of the incentive 
sought to be extended by the foreign gov- 
ernment. 

This provision would benefit taxpayers 
without any actual loss of revenue to the 
Treasury, inasmuch as it would collect as 
much tax from the taxpayer as if the foreign 
tax had not been forgiven by the foreign 
government. 

: CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, it might be mentioned that 
there is nothing in H.R. 5 which would re- 
sult in any different method of determining 
the source of income or place of sale of 
goods, whether produced in the United 
States by the parent company or by an af- 
filiate of the taxable entity making the sale, 
or otherwise acquired, 

It is not believed that there is anything 
in the Boggs bill or its legislative history to 
date which would indicate that any different 
rules would be applicable with respect to 
the necessity of substance in the case of 
a foreign business corporation or an inter- 
national trade ion than are appli- 
cable to domestic and foreign corporations 





* Sec. 1033(g). 
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under existing law. Hence, the problems of 
source of income (that is, place of sale) 
and of substance will still confront the tax 
counsel. 

One last word—it will still be worthwhile 
to plan entirely to avoid the U.S. corporation 
tax on income from abroad, whenever 


possible. 





Mallory Rule No Longer Panics 
the Police 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, . under 
unanimous consent I include in the 
Recorp a recent article appearing in 
the Washington Post which clearly re- 
futes the contention that police are and 
will be hampered in their law enforce- 
ment duties by the Supreme Court de- 
cision of 1957 in the Mallory case barring 
confessions obtained between arrest and 
arraignment, if there had been delay in 
arraignment. Despite all the. predic- 
tions of dire consequences which last 
session and this year in the House pas- 
sage of bills to nullify this decision have 
been contended would result from this 
ruling, actual experience of the Police 
Department in 2 years has served to 
show the soundness of the Supreme 
Court’s McNabb-Mallory decisions pro- 
tecting the rights of individuals. Even, 
as the article points out, U.S.-Attorney 
Oliver Gasch has frankly admitted that 
the experience has undermined his posi- 
tion that legislation is needed that in 
fact would sanction the breaking of the 
rule against lengthy questioning of sus- 
pects in order that the police might solve 
crimes and win cases. In 2 years, vir- 
tually no effect has been had upon the 
solution of crimes. The practical effect 
of the Mallory rule has been to eliminate 
many inequities in the handling of sus- 
pects, particularly as they relate to 
Negroes who in many instances, because 
of racial prejudice, are brought in dis- 
proportionate numbers into contact with 
the police under suspicion and arrest. 

I commend the reading of this article 
to Members of this body as one example 
of the baselessness of “blood will run in 
the streets” arguments against court de- 
cisions which seek to protect the rights 
and privileges of the people and con- 
stitutional guarantees to them: 

[From the Washington Post, June 14, 1959] 
THE MaLLtoryY Rute No LONGER PANICS THE 
PoLice 
(By James Clayton) 

On June 23, 1957, the Supreme Court 
reversed the conviction of Andrew Roose- 
velt Mallory for rape because a confession 
used at his trial had been obtained during 
an illegal delay between his arrest and his 
appearance before a judge. 

The decision catapulted Mallory into fame 
of a sort, staggered local police and prose- 
cutors and brought anguished cries that ef- 
fective law enforcement was no longer pos- 
sible in the District of Columbia. 
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“In a relatively short time, thousands of 
guilty persons will go free,” a ranking police 
official told Congress. Unless police can 
question suspects and get confessions from 
them; he implied, the law cannot be en- 
forced, 

JAILS STILL BUSY 


In the 2 years since, it has become ob- 
vious that the decision did not end ef- 
fective law enforcement here. Perhaps a 
do#@, other persons have gone free because 
the only evidence against them was con- 
tained in statements they gave to police 
while they were being held illegally. But 
the decision has given only unrealized 
dreams of freedom to the 2,000 others 
charged with serious crimes since that June 
day. The percentage of serious crimes solved 
has not changed appreciably. 

There are two obvious reasons why the 
dismal predictions failed to come true: 

One is that the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment and the U.S. attorney’s office 
discovered that they can solve most crimes 
and win most cases without breaking the 
rule against lengthy questioning of suspects. 
This was a discovery clearly forced by the 
Mallory decision and a discovery which has 
reduced cases in which the Mallory decision 
is a serious issue to a minimum. 

The other reason is that the U.S, Court 
of Appeals here has decided that the sharp- 
est critics of the Mallory decision had not 
understood what the Supreme Court meant. 
The critics broad interpretation—which 
would have invalidated any statements made 
after an arrest and before a preliminary 
hearing—has been replaced by an interpre- 


. tation which is about as narrow as it can 
a0 : 


Paradoxically, a minority of the judges, 
composed of the court of appeals’ strongest 
liberals, interpret the decision just as did 
the strongest critics, who are mostly stanch 
conservatives. The difference is that the 
liberals praise this view while the concerva- 
tives damn it. 


THE DECISION 


The Mallory opinion was written by Justice 
Felix Frankfurter for a unanimous Court. It 
said that a confession obtained from Mallory 
7% hours after his arrest was obtained dur- 
ing an “unnecessary delay” between his ar- 
rest and his hearing before a judge, which 
came 12 hours after the confession. 

At that hearing, Mallory was told of his 
right to refuse to talk to police. He might 
not have confessed after that. 

To force the police to obey the law re- 
quiring these hearings “without unnecessary 
delay,” the Supreme Court excluded the con- 
fession from evidence at Mallory’s trial. 
Mallory subsequently went free. Without 
his confession, there was insufficient evi- 
dence to convict him, U.S. Attorney Oliver 
Gasch said, especially with the rape victim 
most reluctant to undergo a second trial. 

This rule is not new—there are similar 
rules for evidence seized through illegal wire- 
taps and unreasonable searches—although 
law enforcement officials jumped up and 
down as if it were new.’ It is merely a re- 
iteration of a rule the &upreme Court laid 
down in 1943 in the McNabb case. In Mal- 
lory, the Court classified 744 hours as an 
“unnecessary delay” and announced that it 
had meant what it had said in McNabb. 


DIFFERENT TACTICS 

After the initial shock wore off, U.S. At- 
torney Gasch told the police that they had 
better learn to live with the decision. He 
and his staff then worked hard to give the 
police a series of lectures on how procedures 
should be changed. 

Gasch is convinced that the police have 
worked just as hard to put these changes 
into effect. There has been more dilligence 
in complying with the law requiring im- 
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mediate hearings, and less reliance on con- 
fessions in solving cases. ‘This, of course, 
was precisely what the Supreme Court 
wanted. 

The result, Gasch frankly admits, has 
undermined his own position that legislation 
is‘needed to clarify Mallory-type situations. 
He knows that the good police record, which 
he and Chief Robert V. Murray have fos- 
tered, makes the need for that legislation 
harder to prove. 

NARROWING THE RULE 


At the same time, the court of appeals 
has been stripping the decision of the broad 
interpretation. The result is that some 
critics now frankly admit.that the decision, 
as applied here, is no longer objectionable. 
They still want Congress to revise it through 
legislation but only to write into law the 
present interpretation in case someone de- 
cides someday to adopt a different interpreta- 
tion. 

At first, it had looked as if the court of 
appeals was not going to take so narrow a 
view. The court banned a confession made 
at 3:15 a.m. when the defendant was arrested 
at 6:40 pm. Then it banned others made 
at 8 a.m. after an arrest at 1 a.m. and at 3 
a.m. after an 8 p.m. arrest. 

The best explanation of these was given 
by Judge John A. Danaher, who said that 
the suspects had been subjected to inquiry 
or to a course of conduct which lends itself 
to eliciting inculpatory statements. 

That seemed to mean that any delay be 
tween arrest and hearing or any questioning 
at all by police would invalidate any confes- 
sion. This triggered a series of midnight, 
court hearings so that confessions would be 
usable at trials. 

Then came a case in which Judge Warren 
E. Burger wrote that “unnecessary delay” 
does not mean mere passage of time. It 
means, he said, “passage of time during 
which that which should'and could be done 
is not done.” The appellate court upheld 
a confession obtained while police were act- 
ing as quickly as they could to get a pre- 
liminary hearing. 

This indicated that police could ask ques- 


. tions of suspects if, at the same time police 


were trying to take a man before a judge. 
That is, questions could be asked during 
booking procedures, during transportation 
in police cars and so on, if the police goal 
was an immediate court appearance. 

Last June, the Court went further. It said 
that “reasonable questioning” is,all right 
until police have had an opportunity to 
reach “any reasonably accessible magistrate.” 

This apparently meant that if an arrest 
was made at night and no magistrate was 
reasonably accessible, confessions would 
not be affected by a delay until he became 
accessible. 

Three months later, Burger spelled out 
what questions the police can ask. He said 
that they can ask a suspect what he knows 
about a crime. If the suspect says he 
doesn’t know anything, they can tell him 
what they know and ask him about that. 
If he still denies knowing anything, they 
can ask if he wants to say something or just 
let the case stand the way it is. 

“It is only. when the questioning crosses 
into what can be termed ‘grilling’ or is con- 
tinued beyond the brief period allowed, that 
the resulting confession may be inadmissi- 
ble,” he said, 

This is a long way from the view, vigor- 
ously presented to Congress last year, that 
every statement made between & man's ar- 
rest and his preliminary hearing is inadmis- 
sible under the Mallory decision. This in- 
terpretation sanctions the use of statements 
made during any reasonable delay. 

Thus, the court of appeals has approved 
delays to allow time for booking and for 
investigation other than questioning, Bt has 
approved delays when no magistrate was im- 
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mediately available and when a suspect was 
drunk 


All this indicates that its position is much 
like the position of those who supported a 
bill in Congress last year to approve reason- 
able delays after arrest. This passed the 
Senate but failed during an attempted com- 
promise with a House bill which approved 
all delays after arrest. 

The compromise had to fail because the 
House bill directly reversed the McNabb- 
Mallory rule while the Senate bill adopted 
that rule as interpreted in the court of ap- 

here. 

The House has before it now the same bill 
it approved last year but there have been no 
stirrings m the Senate this session. 

Throughout this narrowing of the deci- 
sion’s effect, Judges Henry W. Edgerton and 
David L. Bazelon, of the court of appeals have 
consistently objected. They argue that the 
Supreme Court meant to eliminate all con- 
fessions obtained during any delay between 
arrest and preliminary hearing. They also 
argue that a confession coming after any 
illegal arrest is inadmissible. 

This last point, once a widely accepted 
reading of Mallory, was disposed of by the 
court of appeals last year. Judge Walter M. 
Bastian wrote that the illegality of an arrest 
does not affect a confession as long as there 
is a prompt hearing. 

One point remains to bother the Mallory 
decision’s critics. In 1948, George Morris 
Fay, then U.S. Attorney, admitted error be- 
fore the court of appeals and asked it to upset 
the conviction of Andrew Upshaw because 
Upshaw’s confession was obtained during an 
unnecessary delay before a preliminary hear- 
ing in violation of the McNabb rule. 

The court of appeals said, two to one, that 
Fay was wrong; that the McNabb rule did not 
mean a delay invalidated a confession unless 
the delay was a part of coercion to get a con- 
fession. Judge Edgerton dissented. He said 
his brothers misunderstood the rule. 

The Supreme Court promptly said that 
Edgerton was right and his brothers were 
wrong. Edgerton thinks now that his broth- 
ers are wrong again. 





Resolution by Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives on the Immigration and 
Naturalization Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pleasure that I include in the Recorp, 
for the consideration of Members of 
Congress, house resolution No. 45, which 
was unanimously adopted by the house 
of representatives of the Pennsylvania 
General Assembly on June 30, 1959. This 
resolution relates to the fourth prefer- 
ence quota of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Act and reads as follows: 


House RESOLUTION 45 


There are many Americans who have filed 
petitions with the immigration authorities 
of the United States for the entry of their 
sons, daughters, brothers, and sisters which 
petitions are classified in the fourth pref- 
erence quota of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act; 

Of the four preference quotas established 
by the Federal Immigration and Nationality 
Act the first, second, and third quotas are 
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allotted 100 per centum of the total annual 
entry quota; 

As a result those persons who fall within 
the fourth preference section must depend 
for entry into this country upon deficiencies 
in the first three quotas; 

There is frustration and despair resulting 
from the law that gives hope to Americans 
by permitting them to file petitions, getting 
them approved, and then compelling them 
to wait for their kin who may never come; 

Thousands of discontented people abroad 
whose hopes are first raised and then dashed 
certainly cannot believe in the good will we 
try to engender through our foreign policy 
and thus become easy prey to the propa- 
ganda of unfriendly Nations; 

Congress has recognized and alleviated a 
similar problem through Public Law 85-316 
which includes a provision for reuniting 
spouses and minor children of aliens legally 
residing in this country whose petitions 
were approved prior to July 1, 1957: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of Pennsylvania hereby memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to amend 
the provisions of Public Law 85-316 to in- 
clude cases which fall within the fourth 
preference quota in order to provide for 
entry of the many thousands, petitions for 
whom have piled up in a backlog in prior 
years, that in order not to create another 
problem of separated families those ap- 
plicants who are married and have families 
be permitted to bring them, and that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to each Congress- 
man and U.S. Senator from the State of 
Pennsylvania, 





Paul D. Abramson, Jr., Awarded CAP 
Scholarship 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday; June 26, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I am proud to announce to the 
House of Representatives that one of my 
constituents, Paul D. Abramson, Jr., has 
won, in the face of heavy competition, a 
4-year aeronautical engineering schoilar- 
ship given by the Civil Air Patrol. Forty 
thousand young men of the CAP com- 
peted in the contest which resulted in 
this award. The funds to pay the $4,000 
scholarship, which will be used to attend 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology at Cambridge, Mass., this fall, 
comes entirely from private non-Govern- 
ment sources. 

The scholarship is named the Gen. 
Lucas V. Beau Scholarship, he having 
been a former national commander of the 
CAP. 

Iam particularly pleased to inform the 
House of this award as I know this 
young man and his family well. His 
father, Dr. Paul D. Abramson, was a per- 
sonal friend of mine and a very promi- 
nent surgeon in Shreveport, La., until 
his unexpected death this past week. 

Young Abramson has been an out- 
standing honor student at Byrd High 
School in Shreveport where he ranked 
12th in his graduating class of 575. This, 
in itself, speaks very well of the ability 
and capabilities of this young man. 
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I have repeatedly recognized the 
urgent need for more and better scien- 
tific training of the young people of the 
Nation. I am happy to know that the 
top scientific award of the CAP this year 
has gone to one of my constituents. 

I would like to point out that listed 
among young Abramson’s hobbies are 
operating radio controlled airplanes and 
the study of electronics, photography 
and astronomy. You must admit these 
are not the usual. hobbies of a young 
17-year-old. He has also served as presi- 
dent of his high school science club. 

While young Abramson was building 
his outstanding record in high school, 
he took time to participate in the CAP 
program. During his cadet career, this 
honor student won his certificate of pro- 
ficiency with the CAP and was named a 
member of the National Honor Society. 
He is rated as excellent in every phase 
of cadet life by the commander of the 
Shreveport squadron of the Louisiana 
CAP wing to which he belongs. 

He has in the past 2 years amassed 
such a splendid record that he ultimately 
was awarded this coveted CAP scientific 
scholarship which can only be used to 
further his training in aeronautical en- 
gineering. 

In the space age into which we are 
now entering such scientific education 
will be in great demand and I strongly 


“urge our young men to enter the various 


scientific fields. 

The CAP is doing a grand job in en- 
couraging such study by its cadets and 
the CAP offers a well-rounded basie pro- 
gram for its cadets. I urge all our young 
men to take part in the CAP program. 
I commend the CAP in its selection of 
young Abramson for the award of this 
scientific scholarship. 

I congratulate Paul Abramson, Jr., on 
being awarded this scholarship and ex- 
press my best wishes for his continued 
success at MIT during his studies there. 





The Barter Program Under Public 
Law 480 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to exterid my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to insert the text of a state- 
ment I delivered this morning before the 
House Committee on Agriculture in con- 
nection with the barter program under 
Public Law 480. My statement is as 
follows: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE VicTor L. 
ANFusoO, OF NEw York, Berore House Acri- 
CULTURE COMMITTEE, THURSDAY, JULY 23, 
1959, ow Pustic Law 480 
Mr. Chairman’ and my former colleagues 

this committee, while my anatomy may 





sincetely feel that we were making wonder- 
ful progress in bringing about better under- 
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standing between the producers of agricul- 
tural commodities and those who consume 
them. May I say also this morning that the 
farmer also needs the businessmen from the 
cities to help him dispose of his agricultural 
products by barter, as well as cash sales. 

The President of the United States has 
often expressed himself in favor of barter and 
s0 has the Secretary of Agriculture and many 
in the department who administer the pro- 
gram. Congressional leaders of both parties 
have told the President and the Secretary of 
Agriculture that we should do more barter- 
ing. 

Where then is the opposition which has 
been so effective as to make those rugged 
American pioneers, who braved all sorts of 
dangers to bring strategic materials to this 
country in furtherance of our national secu- 
rity and defense, look almost like criminals 
engaged in a nefarious occupation? It comes 
from those men in very high places in gov- 
ernment who sincerely but nevertheless 


misguidedly, believe that it is wrong for this 


country to engage in honest-to-goodness 
competition with our allies; that. whenever 
our competition interferes with the foreign 
trade of any of our allies, we alone should 
back down and let their products through 
even though what they are doing always 
hurts our taxpayers and many times helps 
our enemies. 

When those who are opposed to barter say 
that barter transactions interfere with nor- 
mal trade, what they really mean is that 
through barter we are disposing of more 
agricultural surpluses than our friendly com- 
petitors. 

Foreign competitors naturally want us to 
relax our barter transactions so that they 
can do more business through direct sales 
or barter. 

The question then should be asked these 
well-intentioned men: Is it right for our 
competitors to undersell us and make use 
of barter and wrong for us to do the very 
same thing? 

Mr. Chairman, this barter program is a 
good one. If properly administered, not only 
will it dispose of surpluses equaling the 
value of the needed materials which we 
acquire, but we have had ample testimony 
before this committee from competent ex- 
porters of agricultural commodities to the 
effect that disposals through barter materi- 
ally assist in their disposals for cash. And 
as you, yourself have very eloquently demon- 
strated, time and time again there has never 
been one single instance where a barter 
transaction prevented a cash sale for dollars. 
In other words, our total disposals have been 
increased by the barter program operating 
before the Department of Agriculture decid- 
ed to curtail it. 

The misguided apostles who oppose barter 
constantly give the argument that barter 
disturbs normal marketing. I have already 
told you what they really mean, but let me 
go further. In title I, which is a program 
of great magnitude, we carefully wrote re- 
strictions about the disturbance of normal 
marketings. Title III, even at the level de- 
sired by the Congress, is only a fraction of 
our governmental disposal program. The 
Congress has felt that in this instance, the 
danger to normal marketings would never be 
as great as in the title I program. This 
stems from its small volume and the fact 
that at every step of the way, a barter trans- 
action is precisely the same as a transaction 
for cash. Every step of the transaction is 
handled exactly the same way as a cash sale. 
The only difference, Mr. Chairman, is that in 
barter the sale of the commodity is tied into 
@ sale of a material which has made it pos- 
sible for our businessmen to sell agricultural 
commodities abroad on a more competitive 
basis than if they were merely selling for 
dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, it has already been pointed 
out by you and others why the nations of 
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the world with whom the United States 
competes in the export of cotton and wheat 
have been vociferous in their opposition to 
the barter program. It has also been made 
clear in these hearings and in those we had 
last year that certain American firms who 
have large holdings in Mexican cotton have 
been active in building up support within 
Government against the barter program. 
At least one of the large grain companies 
which, according to the public press, has 
rental contracts for the storage of our sur- 
plus grains totaling $13 million -annually, 
has recently become very active in oppo- 
sition to the barter program. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish I knew, but I don’t, 
why both the Departments of State and 
Agricultufe should be listening to those few 
who are advancing their own selfish interest 
to the detriment of our national program. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot honestly find any 
logic or justification in the arguments ad- 
vanced against barter. I know that the 
record shows that as the sales through barter 
increased, our total exports incresaed and 
so did our cash sales. I know that as the 
barter program decreased, so did our total 
exports and our cash sales until they have 
sunk to their present low levels. I know 
that the storage costs for our surplus agri- 
cultural commodities now cost approxi- 
mately $2 million per day,-and the Depart- 
ment estimates a considerable increase in 
the next few years. I know that the mate- 
rials that we have been receiving in ex- 
change for our surpluses are not only a 
valuable insurance against a national emer- 
gency, but more importantly, they are mate- 
rials which we will urgently need in our 
future economy, and are, therefore, valua- 
ble national assets. I know that the value 
of the materials that we have taken in 
exchange for the deteriorating and expen- 
sive-to-store surplus commodities have in- 
creased significantly since their acquisition. 
I know that barter, and barter alone, has 
permitted us to acquire materials from many 
of the underprivileged nations of the world 
which they could not privately sell for dol- 
lars to the United States. And, Mr. Chair- 
man, I know, as you so ably pointed out on 
the floor of the Congress, that since we 
have curtailed our barter sales the Soviet 
bloc has moved into the vacuum and in- 
creased their exports to the very nations 
to which the Department of Agriculture and 
our State Department will not permit us 
to export through the barter program. 

Knowing these things as I do, and recog- 
nizing that this committee also knows them 
and has always, on a nonpartisan basis, sup- 
ported the type of barter program which all 
of us advocate, the question is what can we 
do about it? 

There are pending before this committee 
many bills designed either to set the level of 
the barter sufficiently high as to force the 
removal of the restrictions presently on the 
movement pf commodities or through other 
means to make it mandatory that the Sec- 
retary carry out the type of barter program 
which the Congress intends. Any of these 
bills, with a little rewriting, would serve 
the purpose. . 

I have read carefully the bill, H.R. 7983, 
recently introduced by the chairman of this 
committee and believe that the language in 
section 4 is perhaps the most competent 
language which has been prepared to require 
the Secretary to carry out the type of barter 
program that the Congress wants. It may be 
argued by some that the Congress should not 
mandate the Secretary to carry on such a 
program. However, experience shows that no 
other alternative is effective, and I 
believe it would remove criticism of both 
the Secretary and those who administer the 
program if the mandate were clear and un- 
ambiguous. Otherwise, Mr. Chairman, we 
might as well abandon the program. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, the history of this 
program is still relatively new. In 1954, as 
farm surpluses began to pile up in our ware- 
houses, Congress enacted Public Law 480 
providing various methods for disposing of 
these surpluses abroad. One of these meth- 
ods was barter for strategic and other ma- 
terials, and services of value to the United 
States. 

Such authority was not new. It had ex- 
isted for many years in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act (sec. 4(h)) 
and had been implemented in various other 
statutes. Relatively little use had been made 
of this authority, however, because there 
was no clear congressional policy for such 
a@ program. 

Section 303 of Public Law 480 established 
such a policy by directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture ‘‘to use every practicable means” 
to arrange and make such barters or ex- 
changes whenever he “has reason to believe” 
that “there may be opportunity to protect 
the funds and assets” of the CCC by barter 
or exchange of agricultural surpluses for 
“strategic materials entailing less risk of loss 
through deterioration or substantially less 
storage charges.”’ 

The clear intent of this legislation was to 
establish the congressional policy that barter 
did protect the funds and assets of the CCC 
and to establish barter as a priority method 
of disposing of agricultural surpluses, second 
only to cash sales for dollars. 

For about 2% years, until May 1957, the 
Department of Agriculture carried out a 
barter program as intended by Congress. 
During this period it exchanged more than 
$900 million of surplus agricultural com- 
modities for an equivalent amount of foreign 
minerals and other materials of permanent 
value. These materials went into the stra- 
tegic or supplemental stockpile, from which 
they can be released only by Presidential 
proclamation or joint resolution of Congress. 
Therefore, contrary to the fears expressed by 
the witnesses from the State Department, 
these materials cannot be a threat to the 
market, nor do they affect adversely any do- 
mestic minerals market or production and 
in fact support domestic prices by drawing 
surplus materials from world markets. 

This is the best business-we have ever done 
in disposing of surpluses. As shown in the 
extremely well-prepared staff study of your 
committee, during the years 1954-58 we ex- 
changed $979.6 million in essentially worth- 
less farm surpluses for barter materials. On 
March 27, 1959, these materials were worth 
$1,035.2 million or $55.6 million more than 
we paid for them. At the same time, we have 
been saving more than $100 million a year in 
storage costs. The Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates the annual cost of storing the 
farm surpluses we have exchanged by barter 
would be $109.1 million, while the annual 
storage cost of the materials we have received 
in exchange is only $4.4 million. 

Why in May 1957, the Department of Agri- 
culture suddenly brought this highly suc- 
cessful program to a halt is still a mystery. 
The announced reason was that it was inter- 
fering with cash sales. More recently it has 
become clear that this means the cash sales 
of other nations, not ours. In numerous 
appearances before the House Agriculture 
Committee, Department witnesses have never 
been able to submit any proof of significant 
interference with cash sales. On the con- 
trary, the Department’s records as shown in 
your committee staff study show that our 
total exports of agricultural commodities 
have been highest in the years when barter 
exports were the highest. 

As I have previously stated, the real rea- 
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Committees of both the House and Senate 
have tried repeatedly to get the Department 
of Agriculture to reinstate the barter pro- 
gram but without success. From May 1957 
until November 1958, after Congress had 
enacted a new and stronger. barter policy 
provision, there was virtually no barter busi- 
ness done. 

The device used by the Department of 
Agriculture to prevent barter transactions 
was to require a showing by the proposed 
contractor that the exports of surplus com- 
modities, involved in the transaction would 
be over and above all possible cash sales 
of these commodities. Obviously, it was im- 
possible for private contractors to submit 
any satisfactory proof of such additionality. 
It is unfair to place the burden of proof 
upon them. 

The insincerity and inconsistency of the 
Department’s position on this matter was 
demonstrated by the fact that during the 
fiscal year 1958 the Secretary made agree- 
ments to sell surpluses for foreign curren- 
cies (under title I of Public Law 480) to at 
least 12 countries into which he refused to 
let surplus commodities move under barter 
transactions without proof of additionality, 
although he had the burden of proof under 
section 101(a) of the act to determine that 
sales under title I will be additional to usual 
marketings of the United States before ap- 
proving any such sales. 

Over the objections of the Department of 
Agriculture, the act extending Public Law 
480 in 1958 (Public Law 85-931) embodied a 
revised barter policy section intended to re- 
establish the barter program at the level at 
which it was operating prior to May 1957 and 
undertaking to prohibit the Secretary from 
requiring a showing of additionality on the 
part of the proposed contractor before ap- 
proving a barter transaction. 

The policy of Congress that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should carry on an ag- 
gressive and substantial barter program is 
clearly set out in the 1958 amendment and 
is summarized by the House conferees, of 
which I had the honor to be a member, in 
the last paragraph of our report on the bill: 

“As we have stated above, the substantive 
changes in the law, while significant, are not 
nearly as significant as the fundamental fact 
that the Congress has felt it necessary to 
enact legislation to require performance of 
@& program which it has previously estab- 
lished by law. This bill is designed to rein- 
state a barter program of at least the magni- 
tude followed prior to the restrictive regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

In spite of this clear intention of Congress, 
this program has continued to be hedged 
about by restrictions. and obstacles which 
will prevent it from attaining more than 
one-third of the volume Congress had in 
mind. 

The restrictions are in two general areas: 

(1) Designation of most of the major 
trading areas of the world as markets into 
which surplus commodities may be exported 
by barter only with a showing of addition- 
ality, and 

(2) Arbitrary and unnecessary limitation 
on, the list of foreign materials which may 
be imported as part of a barter transaction. 
The Department of Agriculture itself admits 
that it is more difficult to make a barter 
transaction under the reinstated program 
than it was under the regulations in effect 
prior to the 1958 amendment of the law. 

Since the announcement of the reinstated 
program in November 1958, the Department 
has received, as of June 30, 1959, some 559 
formal written offers to enter into barter 
contracts for a total value of $854 million. 
However, it has rejected offers amounting to 
$493 million and has accepted only offers 
with a value of some $156 million. 

Significantly, the volume of new offers has 
been drastically reduced so that new con- 
tracts will be in a greatly reduced volume, 
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For instance, while during November 
through February the new offers averaged 
over 115 per month, since then they have 
averaged only 38 per month. This is basi- 
cally because the materials offered were no 
longer eligible for barter because quotas 
established by the materials committee had 
been reached. 

For 3 months the Department refused to 
accept any offers to barter cotton, although 
U.S. cotton exports are running 51 percent 
below last year and American cotton has 
virtuaMly ceased to move on the world mar- 
ket because of our export pricing policies. 
Listen to this: It refused to approve the 
barter of soybeans into West Germany al- 
though that country is increasing its pur- 
chase of soybeans from Communist China. 
It refused to approve barter of feed grains 
into the Benelux countries although their 
purchases of feed grains from the Soviet bloc 
are increasing. It refused to approve a bar- 
ter of cotton and tobacco to France, enter- 
ing instead into a sale of these commodities 
for French currency, although the French 
were willing to pay for the commodities by 
valuable materials instead of with soft cur- 
rency, which as times goes on will be re- 
duced in value. It refused to approve a@ 
multilateral transaction involving movement 
of American cotton to Japan, although Japan 
was negotiating and has since entered into, 
its first barter deal with Russia for Soviet- 
controlled cotton. 

While our Department of Agriculture is 
preventing surplus agricultural commodities 
from moving into European markets under 
the barter program, while our agricultural 
exports are at the lowest point since 1955, 
agricultural commodities from the Soviet 
bloc are moving into the West European 
market in steadily increasing quantities. 
Numerous new trade agreements with the 
Soviet bloc involving agricultural commodi- 
ties have been signed by West European 
countries within the past year. 

Under these trade agreements alone, more 
than an estimated 1.5 million metric tons 
of wheat, feed grains,.tobacco, cotton, and 
rice will move during the calendar year 1959 
from the Soviet bloc into countries where 
the Department of Agriculture will not per- 
mit our surpluses to move under barter 
without a special and virtually impossible 
proof of additionality, and I might add that 
these are the so-called hard-currency coun- 
tries. 

The second major impediment to the bar- 
ter program is the small list of materials 
which have been designated for importation 
under the program. The 1958 amendment 
broadened the base from which the President 
may designate materials to be received in 
barter so that it could include materials 
others than the approximately 70 on the 
Official stockpiling list. The President as- 
signed the responsibility for recommending 
such materials to an interdepartmental 
committee and this committee has done the 
exact Opposite of what the Congress recom- 
mended. It has designated only a relatively 
few materials which can be received in bar- 
ter, about 25, and, without specific author- 
ity from the President, has placed quan- 
titative limits on even these few materials. 
The effect is that there are at present only 
a@ relative handful of materials—at best es- 
timates about 12 in number—which are ac- 
tually eligible for importation under the 
barter program. 

It is reported that representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture on the Inter- 
Agency .Materials Committee have tried 
strenuously to get additional materials on 
the barter list and to have quantitative limits 
removed from those now on the list but that 
their efforts have been thwarted consistently 
by representatives on the Committee from 
the Department of State and the Bureau of 
the Budget. In addition, it is reported that 
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the Bureau of the Budget representatives 
have put pressure on the General Services 
Administration, which established the price 
paid for barter materials, to reduce the price 
levels they will approve, so as to further 
handicap the program. 

I repeat that the President has expressed 
himself as favoring a substantial. barter 
program—probably close to that carried on 
prior to May 1957—that the Secretary of 
Agriculture is not opposed to a substantial 
program and that the main impediments to 
this program are being erected by those 
below the policy level in the Departments 
involved. In most instances, those making 
policy can only accept the reports and rec- 
ommendations of those working under them 
and if these reports indicate that a program 
is being carried out in accordance with the 
intent of Congress, although this is not 
the fact, this position will ordinarily be 
accepted by policymaking officials. 

To me, Mr. Chairman, the collateral bene- 
fits arising from a barter program such as 
that carried on by the Department before 
May 1957 are even more important.to the 
United States than is the primary benefit of 
disposal of essentially worthless surpluses 
for valuable minerals: Among these collat- 
eral benefits are the following: 

Resistence to Soviet trade expansion: 
Many of the materials acquired under the 
barter program come from economically un- 
derdeveloped countries of Africa, Asia, the 
Near ‘East, and South America. In many 
instances, these materials are the major ex- 
port commodites of those countries. Under 
the barter program we were providing these 
countries with a profitable outlet for what 
they have to sell. We were establishing and 
cementing their trade relations with the 
United States. We were making it difficult 
for Russia to move into this same trade area. 
With the curtailment of the barter program, 
we have cut off this trade relationship with 
many of these countries and in so doing are 
aiding and abetting the efforts of the Soviet 
bloc to extend their sphere of economic in- 
fluence. Don’t take my word for this, look 
at your own committee staff study which 
shows the countries from which we were 
acquiring materials under the barter pro- 
gram. 

Barter is an effective form of foreign aid: 
In the case of many of the countries listed 
in the staff study, the commodities obtained 
by the United States under the barter pro- 
gram are substantially the only products 
those countries have to sell to this country 
and in many instances they are extremely 
important to the economy of the country in- 
volved. Under the barter program we were 
not only obtaining full value for our agri- 
cultural surpluses but we were providing 
the most effective type of aid to the econ- 
omies of the countries from which we were 
acquiring materials. Without $1 of cost to 
the taxpayers of the United States we were 
providing these countries with millions of 
dollars worth of purchasing power and 
providing it in the place where it does their 
economic development the most good, in the 
direct channels of trade and commerce. 

Barter stabilized our own minerals in- 
dustry: Under the barter program, the world 
price of lead and zinc was stabilized at a 
level satisfactory to virtually all concerned. 
Only after the Department of Agriculture 
discontinued the barter program and ac- 
quisitions of these metals under that pro- 
gram ceased, did the world price of lead and 
zinc drop to the point where assistance had 
to be provided for the domestic mining in- 
dustry. The steps which have had to be 
taken to subsidize the domestic lead and 
zinc industry would probably not have been 
necessary had the barter been.con- 
tinued. It is worth noting that now that 
there is again a barter program—even on 
a limited scale—the world price of these two 


minerals is improving. 
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Barter is good foreign relations: A large 
part of the unplesantness which Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon encountered in South America 
was the outgrowth of the curtailment of 
the barter program. Although the quantity 
of materials which had been obtained from 
South American countries was not large, it 
had been sufficient to provide an important 
prop to their economy, not o through 
direct sales but through. stabilization of 
world minerals prices. In the opinion of 
competent observers, unrest and hardship 
related directly to termination of the barter 
program provided the environment which 
made possible organization of the demon- 
strations against the Vice President. It is 
probable that this situation is being repeated 
in other countries and other parts of the 
world, 

Barter is good business: No other form of 
surplus disposal gives the United States as 
much in return for its surplus commodities 
as barter. Under barter, surpluses are ex- 
changed at their full export value for stra- 
tegic and other materials which (considering 
the effects of inflation) are actually worth 
more than dollars, and the exporter pays 
the ocean freight. Under title I sales, the 
selling price is, frequently discounted by a 
favorable exchange rate, part of the CCC 
dollars go to pay the ocean freight, and the 
United States receives in return foreign cur- 
rencies subject to serious depreciation. Even 
cash sales take dollars out of the importing 
countries, while barter transactions put dol- 
lars or their equivalent into the countries 
from which the materials are acquired, and 
the record is convincing that these dollars 
are immediately spent in the United States— 
thus giving us two full-rate commercial 
transactions for our surplus commodities. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I hope that 
this committee and the Congress and, for 
that matter, the éxecutive branch, will not 
judge the many values of this total program 
solely in the light of unproven and now shop- 
worn statements that barter sales displace 
cash sales, or in the light of the objections 
from friendly foreign countries, who, while 
doing extremely well in exporting their own 
agricultural commodities, are most jealous 
of any exports from the United States. These 
are relatively minor considerations raised 
against a proven method of increasing our 
agricultural exports, reducing our surpluses, 
assisting friendly nations, and building our 
economic resources—a method which has 
strengthened the United States to wage eco- 
nomic war against the Soviet, and enabled 
us to better protect the very allies who are 
complaining. 





Farben Does Not Renounce Claim to 


General Aniline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 7, 1959, I introduced H.R. 1345 to 
amend section 9(a) of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, as amended. 

Enactment of this bill would permit 
the Attorney General of the United 
States to dispose of this Government’s 
majority stock-control interest in Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp., which was 
vested in 1942 at the outbreak of World 
War Ilyas enemy owned. 
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Following the end of hostilities, a 
Swiss holding corporation then known 
as I, G. Chemie and now as Interhandel, 
brought suit in our Federal court against 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, claiming ownership of this ma- 
jority stock of General Aniline & Film 
Corp., which has its principal manu- 
facturing operations and over half of 
its approximately 8,000 employees in my 
congressional district in the State of 
New York. 

During 10 long years of litigation 
through the Federal courts, our Gov- 
ernment has maintained that I. G. 
Chemie, or Interhandel, was a cloak for 
the huge Nazi industrial cartel—I. G. 
Farben, the major builder of Hitler’s 
war machine. 

I. G. Chemie, or Interhandel, for its 
part has contended in the U.S. courts 
and through 7 years of congressional 
hearings in both the Senate and House 
committees that it had no connection 
with I. G. Farben in regard to Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp. at the time of 
vesting. . 

Throughout, since the end of hostili- 
ties, I. G. Farben, now in the process 
of liquidation, remained quiet until late 
last year when reports were published 


and statements made here and abroad ° 


that discussions were taking place be- 
tween American representatives of I. G. 
Chemie, or Interhandel, and our Gov- 
ernment to reach an out-of-court set- 
tlement. One such published report 
said that the two parties were on the 
eve of settlement. 

Immediately (on November 5, 1958), 
this flushed out of the closet the skele- 
ton of I. G. Farben, and its trustees in 
West Germany filed a motion in the 
U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia to intervene in the case of 
I. G. Chemie, or Interhandel against the 
Attorney General of the United States. 
The motion asked our Federal court to 
determine the rightful owner of Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp., before any 
disposition is made of the proceeds from 
any sale of the vested stock. 

On December 19, 1958, Judge David 
A. Pine, of the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Columbia denied the mo- 
tion by I. G. Farben to intervene on 
the basis of this Government’s asser- 
tion that since I. G. Farben was a Ger- 
man national it was ineligible to inter- 
vene in the suit by I. G. Chemie, or 
Interhandel against the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. The court 
did not rule on the merits of I. G. 
Farben’s claim to ownership. 

Both here and abroad representatives 
of I. G. Chemie (Interhandel) vigor- 
ously opposed the action by the trustees 
of I. G. Farben in liquidation. 

The American legal representatives of 
I. G. Farben in liquidation, however, 
stated in the press that they would ap- 
peal this decision. They had 60 days, 
or until February 17, 1959, todo so. As 
the deadline was reached, they had not 
done so. 

However, regardless of their failure to 
appeal, the liquidators of I. G. Farben 
continue to maintain that I. G. Farben 
has a rightful claim to the proceeds 
from the sale in the United States of 
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the vested shares of Genera] Aniline & 
Film Corp. This is evident in the fol- 
lowing translation, an excerpt from the 
report for 1958 of the liquidators of L 
G. Farbenindustrie A. G., in liquidation, 
to the annual stockholders’ meeting, 
scheduled for July 10, 1959: 

The intervention in the litigation of In- 
ternationale Industrie-und Handelsbeteili- 
gungen A. G. (Interhandel) v. Alien Property 
Custodian. 

As reported in the daily newspapers on 
November 5, 1958, the liquidators petitioned 
the district court in Washington, D.C., for 
permission to let the I.G.I.L. intervene in 
the pending litigation between Interhandel 
and the American Government about the 
stock of General Aniline & Film Corp. 

In view of the importance of this matter 
and the often confusing and inaccurate pub- 
lications about the proceedings, a detailed 
report on the action of the liquidators seems 
to be appropriate. 

As mentioned in the annual report for 
1957, the liquidators sometime ago started 
to undertake an examination of the rela- 
tionship between I.G., Interhandel and GAP. 
This examination was difficult because the 
files of I. G: had been decimated and neither 
Interhandel nor the Sturzenegger bank were 
willing to give the necessary information 
and to permit an examination of their rele- 
vant books and papers. In spite of this, 
the laborious work done succeeded in ob- 
taining information on the relations and 
transactions between I. G., Greutert & Cie. 
(later Sturzenegger & Cie.) and Interhandel 
and in developing a picture which may be 
summarized here already as follows: 

The liquidators gained the conviction that 
the I. G. was entitled to certain rights con- 
cerning the GAF stock at the time of vest- 
ing, or its proceeds in the event of a sale. 

In 1942, the American Government issued 
a series of so-called vesting orders by which 
93 percent of the GAF stock was transferred 
to the United States. Most of the vested 
stock was held by Interhandel, originally 
called I. G. Chemie A. G. 

The vesting orders were based on findings 
that the GAF shares “were owned by or held 
for the benefit of I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., 
or held on behalf of or on account of I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G.” 

In 1948, Interhandel brought a_ suit 
against the United States in the district 
court in Washington for the return of the 
vested GAF shares. This is “the Interhandel 
suit” which is still pending today. First the 
district court dismissed the complaint be- 
cause the complaint had not complied with 
the order of the court imposing on it a duty 
under American procedure for the produc- 
tion of all the documents available. The 
appeal filed by Interhandel from this de- 
cision was dismissed by the court of appeals 
in 1956. Upon Interhandel’s petition for 
certiorari, the decision of the court of ap- 
peals was reversed by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in July of 1957 [sic] and 
the matter was ‘remanded to the district 
court, 

Soon thereafter there were reports from 
Washington about the start of negotiations 


- between the American Government and In- 


terhandel about a settlement of the Inter- 
handel suit. 

In view of this report, the following con- 
siderations had to be made: 

The value of the vested GAF shares is 
extraordinarily high. Their book value as of 
June 30, 1958, was $109,858,012 according to 
a report of the US. Office of Alien Property. 
The present stock quotation shows a con- 


siderably higher value. How much can be - 


obtained by a public auction cannot be 


predicted. 
“If the I. G. had certain rights at the 
time of vesting with regard to the GAF 
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shares, or their proceeds in the event of a 
sale (and the liquidators are convinced of 
these rights on the basis of their examina- 
tion, in conformity with the position of the 
American Government in the Interhandel 
suit), then the ILG.IL. has a contingent 
claim for a corresponding return of such 
proceeds or a claim for compensation in the 
event of return legislation in the United 
States or under a German indemnification 
law. 

According to information obtained by the 
I.G., the danger existed that a settle- 
ment attempted by Interhandel would have 
thwarted the subsequent realization of the 
claim of I.G. or would have made it at least 
much more difficult. Such a settlement, 
which could have been concluded at any 
moment, would have led to a serious injury 
to the interests of the owners of liquidation 
certificates. By the petition to be permitted 
to intervene in the Interhandel suit, the I.G. 
hoped to prevent the threatening damage 
which a settlement might do to its claim. 
The liquidators had the choice between such 
a petition and just marking time without 
doing anything. After weighing all the cir- 
cumstances and after consulting with their 
American counsel, the liquidators in agree- 
ment with the chairman of the board took 
the position tiiat the petition for interyen- 
tion had to be filed in order to protect the 
interests of the I.G. stockholders, after all 
the efforts to come to an understanding with 
Interhandel had failed. 


Without going into the merit of the claims 
of 1.G., the district court refused for purely 
formal reasons to permit the intervention of 
1.G. in the Interhandel suit. However, in the 
course of the proceedings the attorneys of 
the American Government made some im- 
portant statements. They declared implicit- 
ly that the existence of rights of the I.G. con- 
cerning the GAF shares had to be acknowl- 
edged and that a settlement with Interhandel 
would be concluded only on the basis of the 
rights determined for the benefit of Inter- 
handel regarding the GAF shares. Further- 
more, they declared in their reply to the pe- 
tition of the liquidators for the perpetuation 
of all documents the production of which the 
American Government had obtained in the 
Interhandel suit, that all papers relevant to 
the case would remain in their custody. 
Therefore, I.G. did not have to be afraid that 
later a resort to these papers would be im- 
possible. 


In view of these statements, the liquida- 
tors after consulting with the board decided 
not to file an appeal from the decision of the 
district court and not to pursue any fur- 
ther, for the time being, the petition for 
perpetuation of documents. 

It is understood that the fact that no ap- 
peal has been filed does not mean a waiver 
of IGiL, of its claim based on former 
rights of L.G. 


Occasionally it has been maintained in the 
press that the court by denying the petition 
for intervention has made a determination 
that the LG. had no rights regarding the 
GAF shares at the time of vesting. Such 
statements are wrong. In denying the peti- 
tion for intervention, the court did not have 
to and did not make any decision about the 
rights of 1,G. 

On the basis of information collected in 
their work for many years on the relations 
and transactions between I.G., Greutert & Cie 
and Interhandel, and the contents of the rec- 
ord in the Interhandel suit, the liquidators 
are convinced, as mentioned above, that I.G. 
had rights at the time of vesting regarding 
the GAF shares or their proceeds in the event 
ofasale. This result is not in contradiction 
of the cancellation of the dividend-guaran- 
tee-agreement in 1940 because it is based on 
facts existing independently of the cividend- 
guarantee-agreement. 
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The liquidators follow closely the present 
negotiations between Interhandel and the 
American Government. In addition, the 
liquidators continue to examine all possi- 
bilities available to them for the protection 
of the interests of .G.i.L. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 144 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article appearing in the Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Journal of May 17, 1959, 
entitled “Whitnall Park Stench Bothers 
Nature Lovers”: 

WuirnaLL Park Stencu Boruers NATURE 
LOVERS—POLLUTED WATER “OporRS CHASE 
VISITORS AND AFFECT THE AREA AS WILD- 
LIFE RETREAT 

(By Loren H. Osman of Staff) 


The stench of polluted water is mingling 
with the perfume of flowering crabapples at 
Whitnall park. 

Beauty still abounds in this Milwaukee 
county showplace. But the defiled creek 
areas are in sharp contrast to the spring 
fiower attractions. 

Green scum has collected in the lagoons 
along the North Creek, which meanders 
through the park to the Root River. From 
these ponds, odors are so overpowering on a 
hot day that visitors hurry through the area. 

John Voight, the park’s superintendent, 
reported “quite a few complaints’ from the 
public, especially groups on nature hikes. 
Picnickers are subjected to the smells, as they 
spread out their food under the trees. 


DANGER TO WILDLIFE 


Park officials are becoming increasingly 
concerned about the problem. It has 
worsened rapidly in the last few years. They 
are seeking out the sources of the pollution, 
which is not only offending the park’s visi- 
tors but endangering its position as a wild- 
life retreat. 

Allied problems also have cropped up. 
Wash water detergents in the stream have 
reached a level where they foam up at the 
dams and falls. Sometimes the foam 
reaches several feet in depth. It is whipped 
off by the wind and almost becomes a traffic 
hazard on park drives. 

Sediment slowly is clogging the ponds. 
The silt has build up from runoff of other 
areas. Meanwhile, water tables have dropped, 
as hundreds of wells have been punched in 
the adjoining sections. 

But pollution is the big headache. Its 
effects were examined the other day by 
Voight; Howard Gregg, general manager of 
county parks; Edward Malionen, county 
landscape architect; and Leonard Pampel, 
county acquarist. 


POLLUTION TESTS NEEDED 


The green in the water, explained Pam- 
pel, indicated that the stream was “trying to 
bounce back.” Pollution occurs when de- 
posits of organic matter in the water decay. 
The process requires more oxygen for the 
photosynthetic activity. Robbed of its ox- 
ygen, the water no longer supports the same 
level of plant and ‘animal life. 

Extensive tests would haye to be made to 
determine just what the polluted water con- 
tains, Pampel explained. 
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Ducks have disappeared from the creek, 
Malionan pointed out, as duckweed has van- 
ished, The waterfowl used to nest along 
the banks. Blue heron also have declined. 
Even dragonflies are less numerous. Min- 
nows and even bass once were in the waters. 
Only the foraging carp remain. 

“Everything used to be jumping along 
here,” Mallonen said. “Now a good percent- 
age of the nature trail is shot, as activity 
declined.” 

WATERCRESS HAS RECEDED 


The bloom of algae extends across broad 
expanses of water. In the backwaters the 
scum is blackish and hangs over submerged 
twigs like thin mud. Here and there, 
bubbles have boiled. to the surface. Oil 
slicks can be detected in some spots. 

A spring which feeds into the stream still 
is operating, despite the decline in water 
levels. But watercress, which formerly 
grew around it but which will not stand 
pollution, has receded. 

Much of the work on Whitnall park’s 
waterways was done in the 1930’s by work 
progress administration labor. Extensive 
planting and landscaping also was done in 
the early years. Now the entire plan has 
reached its climax—only to have pollution 
invade the scene. 

“It is hard to put one’s finger on what 
has happened,” Gregg remarked. “However, 
we do know that the woods and fields which 
once surround the park had a natural fil- 
tration action for the streams. The buildup 
of an area brings more runoff.” 


CREEK GETS RAW SEWAGE 


Rising several miles to the west, the stream 
enters the park at the intersection of High- 
wuy 100 and North Cape Road, Hales Corners. 
Another tributary of the Root passes 
through the park farther south. It is less 
polluted, so far. 

Park officials found, on their walk up- 
stream, that raw sewage was being fed into 
the creek. It came out of an overflow pipe 
at a sewage pumping station on North Cape 
Rode, near the park’s west entrance. 

This was only a temporary situation, ac- 
cording to Elmer Faehrmann, superintend- 
ent of Hales Corners public works. He said 
the pipe had been opened briefly so a valve 
in the system could be repacked. But it 
was still open Saturday night, 2% days later, 
spewing out garbage, feces, and other matter 
carried in grayish water. 

Faehrmann then explained that the by- 
passing continued after the repairs had been 
made, because “someone is giving us an 
awful lot of water.” He said he suspected 
it was coming from a newly built-up area, or 
that a new sewer had been opened. A check 
was being made, he said. 


PUMPS CAN’T HANDLE LOAD 


The station's two pumps, pumping some 
450 gallons a minute, couldn’t handle the 
load, Faehrmann said. The village is plan- 
ning to add a 600-gallon-per-minute pump, 
he said. There also is an emergency gaso- 
line pump at the station. 

The chlorine content in the effluent also 
will be doubled, to see if residual chlorine 
can be built up in the stream to clean it out, 
Faehrmann added. 

Officials mention a combination of possi- 
ble causes of the park pollution— inefficient 
septic tanks, sewer overflow, surface con- 
tamination such as filling station oils, even 
runoff of farm fertilizers, notably nitrogen. 
Faehrmann claimed the stream actually had 
been a problem as long ago as 1941. 

“I don’t see why the park should be having 
so much trouble now,” said Faehrmann. 
“Houses here and there do have problems 
with septic tanks. That's why we are putting 
in sewers.” 

SEWER SYSTEM HELPS 


Faehrmann said he believed that as other 
areas were “sewered in,” park pollution 
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would clear up. But he added that “it can't 
be blamed strictly on our development.” 
Neighboring communities, also rapidly being 
subdivided, could be offenders, he said. 

Faehrmann led a tour through the village's 
half-million-dollar treatment plant. He 
pointed to the end product, clear, clean water 
which is put into the stream. The plant, of 
the trickling filter type, is designed to han- 
dle an ultimate population of 10,000. Pres- 
ent population is 5,400. 

Hales Corners officials note that their 
treatment plant has been rated one of the 
best by the State board of health, taking out 


-95 percent of the oxygen removing particles. 


It is running at less than half of its 1 million 
gallon a day capacity now. 

However, the plant serves only about half 
of the village. Some 200 homes in 2 sec- 
tions and 2 schools are to be included in 
a $400,000 expansion of the sewer lines, to 
be done within 4 years. 


DETERGENTS NOT REMOVED 


About 100 of the unsewered homes are. in 
the Hale Park subdivision, west of the park. 
The others are north of the park, between 
highway 100, North 92d Street, West Edgerton 
Avenue and West Ridge Road. The schools 
to be connected, Valley View and St. Mary’s, 
also are in this section. 

The treatment plant does not take out 
detergents, used in dish and wash waters. 
No plant has been able to do this success- 
fully, Faehrmann claimed, but they are 
harmless except for the appearance of foam- 
ing, he maintained. A chemical could be 
added at the plant but would dissipate before 
it reached the park, he said. 

The park commission will work on the pol- 
lution problem, Gregg said. But the main- 
taining of pure, sparkling waters in a metro- 
politan area appeared to have no easy 
solution. 

Whitnall Park was named for Charles B. 
Whitnall, who envisioned a system of natural 
beauty for Milwaukee County. The park 
recently issued a guidebook to its natural 
trails. Gregg wryly agreed that a hike 
through the fumes and past polluted waters 
offered a lesson not in the book, 


een 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding’ 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 
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Commencement Address by Carl Sandburg 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. HOWARD W. CANNON 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 24, 1959 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, recently 
graduates of the University of Nevada 
were honored by having as their com- 
mencement speaker one of America’s 
truly great poets and philosophers, Carl 
Sandburg. 

The remarks made by Mr. Sandburg 
cut deeply into the consciousness of 
America and, in my opinion, bring a 
fresh light to the ills of our present 
society. Yet his address is so valuable 
because, like a physician, Mr. Sandburg 
was able not only to diagnose our malady 
but also to suggest a ray of hope for 
mankind’s salvation. 

He has taken the best of the American 
philosophy from its inception and traced 
it through to our time. 

In his message to the 1959 graduating 
class of the University of Neveda, Mr. 
Sandburg states the problem of the jet 
age, or the space age, clearly. I believe 
he goes beyond mere criticism. He 
clearly states the problems, and Mr. 
Sandburg gives his answers to the deep 
and challenging questions: Where did we 
come from? Where are we now? Where 
are we going? 

I believe Mr. Sandbure’s wisdom will 
be of great benefit to everyone who reads 
his address, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
‘was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

It is good to be here. If I can’t give the 
Members of the graduating class any advice 
worthwhile, we can at least have fellowship 
here today. This morning, for the first time 
in many years I thought of a little anecdote 





Illinois, about the boy who came to the 
minister of his church and said he had been 
having dreams, this country boy who helped 
his father work his farm. He said the dream 


against the sky. 
letters, the capital letter P and the capital 
letter C. What could they possibly mean? 
He meditated about it. He veld 
ister, “Could it mean that I should go forth 
and preach Christ?” .And the minister was 
very thoughtful, a thoughtful face for a 
minute or two, and then he said, “It might 
mean what you think, and then again it 
might mean that you should stay home and 
plant corn.” 

Some of you have chosen your careers, 
some of you who have chosen your careers 
and professions shay make.qhanges; Gna that 
little anecdote may help. 


Appendix 


You will hear, across the years, those little 
questions: Where did we come from? Where 
are we now? Where are we going? The 
first two you can do fairly well getting the 
answers. As for the third, there was never 
a generation on earth that had a more 
mysterious and complex future before it. 
Some of the ancient philosophers may be 
good for you, some of the moderns may be 
good, but the new media in education that 
you will be in contact with, these three new 
media that have come across the last 30, 40 
years, you'll be in contact with them more 
or less. At times you will have to exercise 
your willpower to keep away from them 
and what they might do to you. 

Referring to the cinema, the silver screen, 
the movies, for one, And then, referring to 
radio, and I’m referring to television. You 
face.any of them and take what they want 
to hand you, and you are getting education 
always, either good or bad. They may claim 
that it’s 
they conceived it they had the subconscious 
of you in mind. They give you impressions 
that go deep into the blood and the brain; 
they do things to you that you have to think 
about afterward in order to get at really 
what they did do toyou. That book that in 
its year oe a best seller, the Hidden Per- 
suaders, had portentous doctrines, porten- 
tous facts and theories about that street in 
New York. When you address a letter there, 
you address it Madison Avenue, and some of 
the inmates of it call it “Ulcer Gulch.” 
They are among the educators in this coun- 
try. Sometimes you can see something very 
much worth. your time on television, for in- 
stance; I could name a dozen plays, I could 
name panels. The best things on TV are 
priceless, but even among the best things 
they have to intersperse. You can’t look at 
the world series in baseball without hearing 
incessant advice that gives you the impres- 
sion that there are millions of men run- 
ning around in this country wondering how 
they can get a shave. 

I wonder at these voices that baw] at you, 
“Buy this soap today. Get it. It’s the best.” 
“All cigarettes are milder than all other 
cigarettes.” 

I wonder what’s happening to the minds 
of the young.: Incessantly, day in and day 
out, these lies are told you, these extravagant 
statements about what a product will do for 
you, how to help you live your life. The best, 
the greatest—-lies on lies into the ears of 
the young. I wonder what it does to them? 
I will point to, say, Socrates or Aristotle, 
Leonardo da Vinci, William Shakespeare, 
John Milton, good old Ben Franklin with 
that fine mind of his, Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln. Not one of them ever 
knew anything in their lives about these 
three media. None of them ever saw a movie 
or heard a radio cast, or saw a TV screen, but 
they had books—they had books. I’ve been 
told about the large sum, the large, generous 
sum that’s been given the University of Ne- 
vada for a new, large library. 
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guaranteed. If what you want is for the 
tough mind and you feel like tackling it, it 
is there, and you can turn the pages and if 





entertainment, but all the time” 



































































in a somewhat musical style, you can go back 
to it and read it over and over again. 

But before the TV screen you sit there and 
you take it. You have no choice, you get 
yourself soaked with it and you're helpless. 

I will mention the phrase. I will mention 
the phrase that goes for all of these great 
minds and hearts of the past that never had 
anything to do with these modern media. 
They had books, and besides that they had 
conversations with people of their choice 
who were fruitional and productive and in- 
citatory, but most of all they had solitude 
and they knew how to make solitude creative. 
They were not afraid of loneliness. It was 
in loneliness, it was in solitude, in silent 
rooms that their minds operated toward the 
great works that today we revere them for. 
Creative solitude. 

I rode across the State of Michigan one 
time on the Michigan Central train, the 
Wolverine. In front of me was a woman who 
had a 6- or 17-year-old boy who stood at 
the window and looked out, and he would 
clap his hands, and he would howl with 
delight, and he would turn to his mother 
and tell her to see, too. The man who was 
seated in front of them, he was bothered; 
he would turn and give the two of them a 
dirty look every once in awhile. And finally 
the woman saw what was the matter, and 
she had to say to the man, “You must ex- 
cuse him; he thinks everything is wonder- 
ful.” I hope that the most of you have 
learned in your courses, and now that you 
start out with life, that there’s not much 
that your eyes will meet but which is 
wonderful. 

I asked J. Robert Oppenheimer a few weeks 
oe @ question, a point that had bothered 


ev after years of trying it with your cyclo- 
trons, finally you did divide the up to then 
indivisible smallest particle of matter, known 
as the atom. You shattered it, and when it 
came apart, what were the pieces? 

And this learned man, this physicist be- 
fore whom I am very humble, said, “When 
it came apart, it didn’t come apart in pieces, 
it came apart in things that never existed 
before.” 

It’s quite a generation we're living in, the 
very young having access to these media of 
information—the newspapers, movies, radio, 
and TV, and the elders discussing what a 
time it is we’re living in. The atom bomb, 
the bombers flying in the air at all times, 
day or night, ready—ready with their atom 
bombs in case war should be begun against 
us. So I hear from a friend of mine about 
an 8-year-old son of his who was asked the 
question, “What do you hope to do, and be, 
when you grow up?” And he had a short 
answer, “Stay alive.” 

I could offer a short poem perhaps that 
might serve; an actual incident, but it could 
serve as a parable to the next war that all 
of us pray so earnestly will not come: 


“In a Colorado graveyard two men lie in one 
grave. 
They shot it out in a jam over who owned 
one corner lot 
For a piece of real estate they shot it out. 
And it was a perfect duel; each cleansed the 
world of the other. 
Each, horizontal in an identical grave, had 
his bones cleaned by the same maggots. 
sleep now as two accommodating 
neighbors.” 
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And perhaps I could read lines from Lin- 
coln that some of us regard as truly as im- 
portant, truly as portentous, and fully as 
marked by a rhythm and concentrated wis- 
dom as the Gettysburg speech. In the first 
week in December, December 1 in 1862, he 
sent a message to Congress. In those days 
the message wasn’t read by the President. 
He sent a message about the need for funds, 
the need for a fund by which the slaves in 
the border States that had not seceded from 
the Union, the slaves could be bought and 
freed, and the decisions of the courts and the 
Constitution as to the slaves being property, 
the property rights would be respected, and 
the action would have an effect on the States 
of the Deep South toward ending the war. 
He was pleading with them at the end of 
that message, saying: 

“We can succeed only by concert. The 
darkness of the quiet past is inadequate to 
the stormy present. The occasion is piled 
high with difficulty, and we must rise with 
the occasion. If our case is new, so must we 
think anew and act anew. We must disen- 
thrall ourselves. 

“Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history. 
We will be remembered in spite of ourselves. 
No personal significance nor insignificance 
can spare one or another of us. The fiery 
trial through which we pass will let us down 
in honor or dishonor with the next genera- 
tion. We shall nobly save or meanly lose the 
last best hope of earth.” 

Man wants to know. Man has been called 
improbable animal; you never know what 
he’s going to do next. He has performed 
sO Many wonders of valor, discovery, inven- 
tion, that he has forgotton such things as 
who made the first wheel or who first dared 
dream that man could fiy. You can repeat, 
man wants to know, not sure why he wants 
to know; his hunger and thirst are irrepres- 
sible. Will man get tothe moon? Of course 
he will get to the moon, and he will circum- 
navigate it and he will report what he may 
see and touch and taste. One daring vision- 
ary sees man at a time when, a million years 
from now, the planet Earth will no longer 
support the human race. That time is seen, 
but having found by trips to Venus that 
he can live there, man moves there, and 
after another million years or so and when 
the time comes that he must move again he 
breeds a special stock of human beings, short, 
massive, strong, hairy, and able to subsist 
nicely on another planet, to which man will 
migrate. And you can take that or leave it, 
but none of us know what we'll be doing a 
million years from now. 

Xn his “House Divided” speech in 1858, 
Lincoln said—the opening sentence—‘“If we 
could first know where we are and whither 
we are tending, we could better judge what 
to do and how to do it.” 

Im the past 60 years we have seen large- 
scale slaughters of human beings. Diaboli- 
cal shames and outrages. Dehumanizations 
of men and women and children by the mil- 
lions, almost inconceivable violations of hu- 
man dignity, of a kind and on a scale never 
before known in the family of man over the 
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many years—‘“Here’s to pure mathematics, 
may it never be of use to anybody.” Don't 
ever feel sorry for the thinking in abstrac- 
tions that you have had to do; it makes you 
more preeminently practical. 

Curiously enough now, we can ask: Who is 
the man of war today? Who is Mars? He 
ain’t in the Pentagon there in Washington; 
he don’t wear a uniform, fruit salad over his 
bosom. He goes around very plain, dark 
blue, usually, briefcase, plenty of paper and 
pencils, and he likes a laboratory or an 

t 


The professor! The professor. I remem- 
ber the time in the New Deal when the fel- 
low with the briefcase was ridiculed—another 
one of those professors. But he stands high 
today. Nuclear weapons. And don’t believe 
that some of them were not sad when they 
saw the results of their creation. There were 
those who had moist eyes about Hiroshima 
and about heroes of the war, and where 
everything on earth goes up for all time. 

And then we've got a production appa- 
ratus; we've got a production apparatus. 
When I’m asked what is the worst thing to 
look at in this country now, I quote the 
eminent physicist, Albert Einstein, the man 
who changed the shape of the universe in 
our times. We used to say on the earth, up 
and down; it’s no longer up and down. 
Everywhere there is movement and direc- 
tion change; no longer up and down. Pro- 
fessor Einstein said that to think of happi- 
ness and material comfort is not a desirable 
goal. 

You think too much about happiness or 
comfort, you're on the wrong track; and we 
have a widespread, fat-dripping prosperity 
in this country now. These new media, 
radio, movies, the TV-—they kind of make 
you feel you’re a pauper; there’s so many 
things that you ought to have that you ain't 
got if you're going to really belong. 

There’s something a little silly abott it. 
It’s healthy to read that foremost apostle of 
simple living, Henry Thoreau, and his friend, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who said that plain 
living goes with high thinking. Now, even 
a book has come out on status; millions of 
people are seeking status; they want class. 
They can hardly conceive Diogenes in his 
tub, having himself a nice sunbath, and 
Alexander the Great, who had conquered half 
the world, comes along and asks Diogenes, 
“What do you want more than anything 
else?” And Diogenes said, “Will you please 
stand out of the sun?” 

I should mention in connection with this 
matter of going without that it is no longer 
a matter of prime virtue. The virtue of 
thrift—oh, it runs all through McGuffey’s 
readers. Preceding generations, they were 
taught, as one department store has it in 
New York, “It’s smart to be thrifty.” But 
you get into that store and you don’t feel 
like being thrifty; that’s the catch. When 
Ed Murrow asked Rocky Marciano, “How 
much weight have you taken on since you 
retired from the heavyweight championship 
of the world?” Rocky said he had gained 20 
pounds in the 4 months since he had quit 
the championship, after a career where he 
was credited with 40 knockouts and never a 
failure to deliver the knockout. He said to 
Murrow, “In those days I was hungry, always 
hungry. To be im good form, it’s nice to be 
hungry.” 

In connection with these times that we 
live in, there’s a novel remembrance where 
ther>’s a physicist, a Danish physicist, an 
affirming character, who says, “Man is a 


nations over the globe, it may be that they 
shall have music, music instead of murder. 
It is possible. That is my hope and prayer 
for you, for the nations, and I say it here 
this morning. 
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. I have somewhere a Lincoln passage per- 
haps worth our time. This is a paragraph 
out of a speech of his that you might say 
was the most majestic interpretation ever 
given, that old document known as the 
Declaration of Independence. He quoted the ' 
Declaration as having the statement, “All 
men are created equal.” One time, he was 
asked whether that wasn’t a little absurd, 
that we’re born with such diverse gifts, at- 
tainments, and possibilities. And he said™ 
the framers of that Declaration, that all men 
are created equal, had the same intention 
of the Saviour in the New Testament, telling 
people, “Be ye perfect,” knowing very well 
that they couldn’t become perfect, but in 
‘trying to become perfect, they would find 
more peculiar treasures than if they didn’t 
care, 

Lincoln said, one August afternoon in 
Lewiston, Ill., when he was campaigning for 
the senatorship against Senator Douglas, 
“This was their lofty, and wise, and noble 
understanding of the justice of the Creator 
to His creatures.” ‘Yes, gentlemen, to all His 
creatures, to the whole great family of man. 
They grasped not only the whole race of 
men then living, but they reached forward 
and seized upon the farthest posterity. Wise 
statesmen as they were, they knew the ten- 
dency of prosperity to breed tyrants, and 
so they established these great, self-evident 
truths that, when in the distant future some 
man, some faction, some interest, should 
set up the doctrine that none but rich men, 
or none but white men, were entitled to the 
pursuit of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, their posterity might look up 
again to the Declaration of Independence, 

eto take courage to renew the battle which 
their fathers began. I charge you to drop 
every paltry and insignificant thought for 
any Man’s success. It is nothing; I am noth- 
ing; my opponent, Judge Douglas, is nothing. 
But, do not destroy that immortal emblem 
of humanity, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence.” 

In that same year he wrote the medita- 
tion that he didn’t use in any of the debates 
with Douglas. It was a private affair be- 
tween him and his conscience. He spoke of 
the emancipation of the slaves in this par- 
ticular memorandum, not knowing that 5 
years later he would sign a paper declaring 
all men, all men and women under pains of 
involuntary servitude be forever free, for- 
ever free. He said, “I have never failed; I 
do not now fail, to remember that in the 
Republican cause there is a higher aim than 
that of mere office. I have not allowed my- 
self to forget that the abolition of the slave 
trade by Great Britain was agitated a hun- 
dred years before it was a final success, that 
the measure had its open fire eating oppo- 
nents, its stealthy don’t-care opponents, its 
inferior-race opponents, its Negro-equality 
opponents, and its religion-in-good-order 
opponents. But all these opponents got of- 
fices, and their adversaries got none. But I 
have also remembered that, though they 
blased like tallow candles for a century, at 
last they flickered in the socket, died out, 
stank in the dark for a brief season, and were 
remembered no more, even by the smell.” 


I am proud that, in my passing speck of 


for your heart, mind, and spirit. 
I ne hesitate to call Harry Golden, an 
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Semitic book that I have ever read except 
possibly the Old Testament.”), Mr. Golden 
told me that he once wrote a letter ‘to Al- 
bert Einstein, and had a reply to this effect, 
“I cannot give you an adequate answer to 
a question, but I can play it for you on the 
violin.” 





And it’s a good sign that Edward Steichen’s ~ 


photographic exhibition, “The Family of 
Man,” has been seen by more than 5 million 
people of the earth. It affiirms the unity of 
mankind more simply and eloquently than 
any other pictorial or literary production of 
the past or present. The language of the 
Family of Man is older than any alphabet; it 
is in the modern, perfected image-writing of 
photography. Weddings, births and babies, 
crops, fish, food, quarrels, fighting, dancing, 
war, play and fun, death and music; they’re 
all there. In all the countries over the world 
mankind has likeness, basic likenesses, and 
that’s part of the American dream. It’s not 
important that the Department of State is 
sending Steichen and myself to Russia this 
summer to open the Family of Man in Mos- 
cow, but it’s interesting, and possibly im- 
portant that millions of Russians are to see 
this exhibition having as its theme the uni- 
versality of mankind, how there are kin- 
ships that bind all the peoples of the earth. 

For the first time in my life, and possibly 
for the first time at any commencement 
exercise in North America, I’m going to 
read from a paperback. This is one of the 
four novels that constitutes the long novel, 
“Remembrance Rock.” I was thinking as I 
riffied through the book yesterday, these 
things are very important. You've probably 
had them in classes, but they are worth not 
forgetting. The ancient proverbs: “Woe 
unte. him who believes nothing,” “Always 
the impossible happens,” “God works in 
moments,” “For a web begun, God sends a 
thread,” “Nothing happens for nothing,” 
“Everything belongs to others and in time 
returns to others” (it sounds like the New 
Deal), “The glutton understands little of 
the hungry,” “Many a famous prince has at 
last been put to bed with a dusty shawl,” 
“We're born crying, live complaining, and die 
disappointed,” “The praise of self gives 
forth a stench,” “Wait long enough and the 
most evil gossip dies,” ‘“‘The moon waxes, the 
moon wanes; the world goes by and life goes 
by.” 

And there are here the four stumbling 
blocks to truth. These were written by 
Robert Bacon, one of the forerunners of 
modern science. 

The four stumbling blocks to truth: First 
of all, the influence of fragile or unworthy 
authority. You are told something and 
wonder whether you should believe it or not. 
Much depends on whether it’s a fragile au- 
thority. Second stumbling block—custom. 
Status, class, keep up with the Joneses. Look 
out, people will point you out and Say, “There 


by men who did not think in grooves of the 
past, they are not afraid of any kind of 
ridicule. Third of the four stumbling blocks, 
and this is very important: the imperfection 
of undisciplined sensés—the imperfection of 
undisciplined senses. You see something and 
look. at it from another angle; sometimes 
you're sure you’ve seen it, and then again it 
might be the atom. Any time you could take 
it apart it would consist of parts that never 
existed before. Last of all, concealment of 


ignorance by ostentation of seeming wisdom. 


What do you know? 

I want to close off with an old Irish toast, 
old and Irish: “The best 0’ luck before ye, bad 
luck behind ye, an’ the grace o’ God to guard 
and claim ye.” 
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Oregon Joins Brucellosis Honor Roll 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 24, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
State of Oregon pioneered in the testing 
of cattle for brucellosis in 1928, and it 
has continued, with Federal cooperation, 
a long campaign for eradication of this 
costly livestock disease. I was highly 





‘pleased to learn today that, as a result 


of the success of this long battle, Oregon 
has been named a Modified Certified Bru- 
cellosis State by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Oregon now joins 19 other States, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands on 
the certification honor roll. To be eli- 
gible, a State must have no county with 
more than 1 percent reactor cattle and 
5 percent of its herds infected. 

I am proud to have supported the $2.5 
million increase in Federal funds for the 
brucellosis eradication program when it 
passed the Senate last year particularly 
because of the outstanding example of 
my own State in this program. 


unanimous consent that a copy 
of the telegram ‘to Oregon’s Governor 
Hatfield from Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson on Oregon’s certifica- 
tion be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, together with an article from 
the Salem Capital Press for July 10, 1959, 
entitled, “Brucellosis Freedom Battle 
Accomplished.” 

There being no objection, the telegram 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

JULY 23, 1959. 
Hon, Mark O. HatTFrme.p, 
Governor of Oregon, 
Salem, Oreg.: 

Our sincere congratulations to you and all 
those responsible for Oregon becoming a 
Modified Certified Brucellosis State. Oregon 
joins 19 other States, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands that have previously attained 
this important step toward bovine brucellosis 
eradication. ‘This is further evidence of the 
values derived from State-Federal coopera- 
tion, demonstrating again the accomplish- 
ments possible by State and Federal Govern- 
ments working together with farmers, dairy- 
men, and livestock producers. We are pleased 
that through such cooperative effort this sig- 
nificant accomplishment has been made. We 
look forward to the continuation of Federal- 
State cooperation for the furtherance of this 


important program in Oregon. 
E. T. BENSON, 


BRUCELLOSIS FREEDOM BATTLE ACCOMPLISHED 
Oregon’s accelerated brucellosis testing 
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“We will not know the final outcome of 
the work here until Washington studies the 
records,” McKennon said. 

“If the Federal decision is as we hope, 
this will mark the end of a battle begun 
more than 30 years ago,” he added. 


STATE PIONEERS 


McKennon recalled that Oregon pioneered 
in brucellosis (then termed Bang’s disease by 
which many still know it) testing back in 
1928. Varying degrees of testing, first on a 
voluntary basis and finally on a statewide 
compulsory basis since 1957, have been in 
effect since then. Original work was in dairy 
herds and dairy counties were the first to 
go after the disease in earnest. 

The work was wrapped up in Harney 
County last week with percentage testing of 
a 600-cow herd. No reactors were found, 
the field laboratory reported. (Percentage 
testing requires the entire herd to be tested 
if any reactors show on the first 20 percent 
from which the blood sample is drawn.) 

With exception of the one herd in Harney 
County, testing was completed by the June 
30 deadline set more than 2 years ago. 


MOP UP RAPIDLY 


Twenty-eight of the thirty-six Oregon 
counties and the Warm Springs Indian Res- 
ervation were certified by April 1. In the 
last 2 months, State and Federal veteri- 
narians, assisted by private veterinarians 
deputized by the State, have conducted a 
heavy mopping-up operation in Jackson, 
Crook, Jefferson, Klamath, Lake, Harney, Gil- 
liam, and Wallowa Counties. 

Dr. A. G. Beagle, in charge of Federal vet- 
erinarians in Oregon, says “there is no ap- 
parent question about any of the county 
records with exception of Lake County.” He 
anticipates Washington will give this county 
careful study before making a decision. 

“I believe Washington will consider the 
Oregon work a remarkable record in view of 
the obstacles placed in the path of the pro- 

.”’ Dr. Beagle prophesied. He cited the 
suit filed by a group of cattlemen, who 
attacked constitutionality of the 1957 com- 
pulsory test act, as a major slowdown to 
the program. The court decision earlier this 
year upheld the law. 

The contesting cattlemen insisted that calf 
vaccination alone was sufficient for control 
in beef operations. Calf vaccination has 
been in use here since the early forties. 

Dr. L. E. Bodenweiser, State veterinarian, 
and Fred Pope, animal division chief, both 
with the State department of agriculture, 
expressed satisfaction and relief at comple- 
tion of the testing. They said the situation 
had been “nip and tuck” the last few weeks. 
They said they would have additional com- 
ments when Washington renders its deci- 
sion. They do not know how soon this will 
be. 


In the meantime, McKennon pointed out 
that the Bang’s program, although long and 
costly, has reduced Oregon cases of undulant 
fever—the human aspect of brucellosis— 
from 183 and 2 deaths as recently as 1945 to 
virtually no cases today. Nationally, 802 
undulant fever cases were reported in 1958. 

And Dr. Beagle said, “In my opinion, con- 
trol of brucellosis through testing and vac- 
cination has raised the average of our range 
country calf from about 50 percent to 
the present level of between 95 and 100 per- 
cent. This has undoubtedly added millions 
of dollars worth of cattle to the Oregon 
economy and untold tax dollars to the State.” 

Between $6 and $7 million have been spent 
on brucellosis control in Oregon by county, 
State and Federal governments since 1934, 
the year the Federal Government started 

indemnities. It was the all-out Fed- 
eral drive commenced in 1954 which sparked 
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the oleanup program in Oregon and other 
States. 

The 1957 Oregon legislature gave the final 
push here in authorizing the compulsory, 
State-financed program. 





The Nuclear Ship “Savannah” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the launching of the first 
steamship Savannah in 1819 was an 
occasion of great significance as all of 
us know from our history books. And 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959, represented an 
occasion of equal historic significance. 
I make reference to the launching of the 
world’s first nuclear-powered merchant 
ship, the NS—nuclear ship—Savannah 
from Camden, N.J.’s New York shipyard. 

This atomic cargo-passenger ship was 
built at a cost of about $40 million after 
years of planning and debate. Sleek and 
modern in design, the Savannah will 
have a maximum power capacity of 74 
million watts and will be able to sail 
300,000 nautical miles without refuel- 
ing—that is, for about 3 full years. 

No one expects that she will ever pay 
her way as a commercial vessel. But as 
an example to be sent the world over to 
demonstrate American skill and to pro- 
vide operating experience for ships of 
her type, no more effective instrument of 
foreign policy could be found. 

Camden, N.J., is proud to have had a 
part in the construction and launching 
of this pioneering vessel which President 
Eisenhower said “will be the forerunner 
of atomic merchant and passenger fleets 
which will one day unite the nations of 
the world in peaceful trade.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
consent to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the following editorials from the 
Camden Courier Post, the New Bruns- 
wick Home News, and the Woodbury 
Daily Times, of July 21, 1959. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Camden (N.J.) Courier Post, 

July 21, 1959] 
A PIONEER Vesset Is LAUNCHED HERE 

America’s gracious First Lady, Mrs. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, christens the world’s 
first nuclear-powered merchant ship this 
afternoon at Camden’s New York shipyard. 

This is therefore a great day in Camden’s 
history, and an occasion of historic sig- 
nificance to the world, 

The United States has pioneered in the field 
of nuclear-powered shipping and the famous 
submarine Nautilus was commissioned many 
months ago as the first nuclear-powered 
Navy vessel. Its voyage under the North 
Pole and many other achievements have 
made its name imperishable. ; 

Only a week ago the Navy lounched its first 
vss Long Beach, built at the Ricies Mass., 

yard of Bethlehem Stee! Co. 
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The Navy also has in operation or being 
constructed other atomic submarines, an 
aircraft carrier and a destroyer. 

The Soviet Union has built the only other 
nuclear surface ship thus far, an icebreaker 
recently launched and outfitted. 

The ship being launched in South Cam- 
den today will be known as the NS (nuclear 
ship) Savannah. She is being built at a 
cost of about $40 million. Although years 
of planning, debate, and negotiation pre- 
ceeded her construction, her keel ~was not 
laid until May 22, 1958, and she has thus 
been constructed in the remarkably short 
time of 14 months. Up to 24 more months, 
however, may pass before she is commis- 
sioned and puts to sea with her first regular 
cargo. 

There is no expectation that as a com- 
mercial vessel the Savannah will pay her 
way. But Clarence G. Morse, head of the 
Maritime Administration and one of her chief 
backers, is confident she will perform the 
function for which she is intended. 

That is to provide operating experience 
for ships of her type, so that nuclear. mer- 
chant ships of what he calls the second and 
third generations will prove economically 
feasible. 

Morse says that the atomic ship now is at 
just about the stage John Watt had reached 
in development of the steam engine when 
he was fooling around with a tea kettle. He 
things that the atomic ships to come will 
make the NS Savannah seeni as quaint as 
the old steamship Savannah—one of the 
first ocean steamers—seems to us now. He 
points out that while atomic ships may seem 
economically impractical now, back in 1819 
people thought oceangoing steamships 
would be impractical, too, because salt water 
would rust their boilers. 

Harborough I. Lill, project engineer on the 
Savannah, says that even now, just as the 
Savannah is being launched, ways have been 
found to make the next ship of its class 
more nearly competitive with conventional 
steamships. 

Credit for the Savannah’s construction 
must be shared by many, many persons, not 
the least of them being President Eisen- 
hower, who first proposed her being built 
4 years -ago. Many Government officials 
and scientists have done their part to bring 
her into being. New York Shipbuilding 
Corp., Management and men, have mag- 
nificentiy done their part. 

Camden is immensely proud that the 
Savannah has been built here by our friends 
and neighbors. 

We join with President Eisenhower in the 
hope and confidence he expressed in 1956 
on. authorization of the Savannah’s con- 
struction that this pioneering vessel ‘“‘will be 
the forerurmer of atomic merchant and 

fleets which will one day unite 
the nations of the world in peaceful trade.” 





[From the New Brunswick (N.J.) Home News, 
July 21, 1959} 
“SavaANNAH” Is Expecten To Bre SHoworr 
Boat 


As Mamie Eisenhower wielded the tradi- 
tional bottle of champagne against the hull 
of the world’s first nuclear-powered merchant 
ship, the NS Savannah, in Camden today, all 
eyes turn to the future of this boat. 

President Eisenhower on October 15, 1956, 
called this ship “a floating laboratory * * * 
@ forerunner of atomic merchant and pas- 
senger fleets which one day will unite the 
nations of the world in peaceful trade.” 

The rosy future, however, is a long way 
off. Viewed in purely economic terms, the 
Savannah will be a seagoing white elephant. 
The required investment, about $42.5 million, 
and the poor cargo-to-size ratio, badly over- 
balance the advantage of relatively low op- 
erating costs. Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, 
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asked to evaluate the commercial prospects 
of atom-powered cargo vessels, answered with 
one syllable: “Dim.” 

The Savannah should be viewed as a dem- 
onstration project, not one to bring a 6 per- 
cent return, either in dollars or scientific 
data. It is something that can’be sent the 
world over to show off American skill and, 
more important, to prove our sincerity about 
beating swords into plowshares. 


And an impressive exhibit it will be 
Sleek and modern in design, the Savannah 
will have a maximum power capacity of 74 
million watts and will be able to sail 300,000 
nautical miles without refueling. That is 
for about 3 full years. These whopping sta- 
tistics are likely to make the Savannah as 
effective an instrument of U.S. foreign policy 
as we’ve sent abroad since the days of gun- 
boat diplomacy. 


[From the Woodbury (N.J.) Daily Times, 
July 21, 1959] 


ANOTHER First 


Some 15,000 persons saw the Nation’s First 
Lady launch the world’s first atomic-powered 
cargo-passenger ship. With a broad smile 
on her face and her hands gripping a bottle 
of domestic champagne like a baseball bat, 
Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower sent the nuclear 
ship Savannah down the ways at the New 
York Shipbuilding Corp. yards in Camden, 
and another first was born in this land of 
ours. 

We wonder what Robert Fulton would have 
thought of this 595-foot-long craft. What a 
difference between this and his little Cler- 
mont which made the trip successfully from 
New York to Albany in 1807. And what a 
difference between the original Savannah, 
which was the first steamship to sail across 
the Atlantic 140 years ago. 


The first Savannah sailed from Savannah, 
Ga., to Liverpool, England, and carried a 
30-day fuel supply. The Savannah launched 
yesterday will carry enough fuel for 3% 
years which is enough to take the big ship 
300,000 nautical miles. 

FPulton’s Clermont used wood for fuel and 
since then coal and oil have been used to 
create steam to drive ships on the high seas. 
However, the new Savannah will generate 
steam by nuclear energy and will be far 
safer than either the Clermont or the first 
Savannah. 

When Robert Fulton made his first steam- 
boat it was mighty difficult for him to make 
people believe in his invention. When the 
first Savannah left the city of Savannah 140 
years ago there was little faith shown that 
she would reach Liverpool under her own 
power. In contrast, the new Savannah was 
launched with the greatest optimism. If 
there were any doubters as to her ability to 


achieve what was planned for her they did - 


not make themselves known. —~ 

From this it would seem that the think- 
ing of our people has changed a lot during 
the 140 years of progress. We -seem less 
doubtful as to the outcome of new adven- 
tures in the fields of science and invention. 
Somehow our eyes seem to have opened to 
vast new conceptions and we do not scoff 
at those who come forth with new ideas of 
making and doing things. 

There will be other firsts coming our way 
and from the looks of things the genera- 
tions that follow us will witness things we 
never dreamed possible. This generation has 
seen many firsts but what new things have 
come to them will seem as nothing compared 
with those that should be coming our way 
within the next generation or two. Let us 
hope that we will continue to strive for more 
firsts that will do much to lift more bur- 
da from the backs of humanity and give 
em more joy in their day-by-day living. 

. 
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American Aid in Free Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 24, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mfr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article entitled “Our Hid- 
den Scandal—the Magnificent Goof of 
Radio Vietnam,” which was published in 
the Washington Daily News of July 22; 
together with an article entitled ‘The 
Price of Stupidity and Arrogance—It Is 
Not a Compliment To Call a Vietnamese 
‘Pro-American’,” published in the same 
newspaper on July 23, 1959. B 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Washington Daily News, July 22, 
1959] 


Ovr Himpen SCANDAL—THE MAGNIFICENT 
Goor or RaDIO VIETNAM 


(By Albert M. Colegrove) 


SAIGON, VieTNAM, July 22.—Today let us 
take up the magnificient goof known as 
“Radio Vietnam.” It will give you, in one 
electronic nutshell, the whole fantastic story 
of what’s happening to your tax millions 
out here. 

It includes just about everything that is 
wrong with our American aid setup in 
Free Vietnam. 

I have pieced this story. together from 
many reliable sources. You will not find it 
in public records. On phony grounds of 
“security,” much of it has been tucked away 
in the secret files of the U.S. Operations Mis- 
sion (USOM), which is what they call the 
economic aid agency here. 

The friendly Americans swarmed into 
South Vietnam in 1955, intent on conquer- 
ing poverty, uplifting the masses and keep- 
ing communism at bay. 


THREE-STATION . NETWORK 


Naturally, their attention soon turned to 
Radio Vietnam: 3 

This was the small (three-station) radio 
chain which he newborn nation inherited 
from its former French rulers. 

In 80 years as masters here, the French had 
avoided training Vietnamese for anything 
better than semiskilled jobs. Thus, the 
director of Radio Vietnam was one Maj. Doan 
Van Cuu, a veterinarian whose speciality was 
the intestinal disorders of elephants. 

The three chief technicians were non- 
engineers whose qualifications were that they 
had friends or relatives at the Presidential 
Palace, , 

Then there were the girls—dozens of small- 
boned, soft-lipped, gently-curved, laughing, 
trilling beauties with- which Vietnam is so 
happily endowed—and all of them hired and 
thrust behind microphone or control panel 
after a couple of hours’ training by the 
admiring Cuu. : 

The 7 a.m. news often came on at 1 p.m. 
Saturday night’s serial frequently was post- 
poned to Tuesday morning because the lead- 
ing lady (one of Cuu’s little birds) was busy 
Saturday night. 

A MAZE OF IDEAS 


Then came the American experts. 
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in action. As a result, Radio Vietnam today 
has, not one, but three costly teletype re- 
perforating devices it never has used. 

’ $till, some projects were agreed on among 
the Americans. One was a proposal for a 
series of low-powered local radio stations 
around the country, which would take the 
government’s messages to the grassroots level. 

A meeting was scheduled with one Tran 
Chanh Thanh, a convert from the Communist 
Vietnam Minh who had become (and ‘still 
is) the high- Pooh-Bah of all communica- 
tions—press, radio, and printed propaganda— 
in South Vietnam. 

Information Minister Thanh opened the 
meeting by flatly rejecting the American 

. What his Government desired, 
Thanh said, was a giant 100,000-watt short- 
wave transmitter which not only would 
reach the Communist north; it also would 
go all the way to America where millions 
of families, huddled around their shortwave 
receivers, would be swayed to send more aid 
to Vietnam. : 

The Americans coughed nervously and 
suggested this might be a trifle ambitious 
for now. The Minister walked out. 

Thus, both American and Vietnamese 
hopes were stymied temporarily, but there 
were other projects. 

STYMIED BY LAW 


Under U.S. guidance, it was decided to 
move the Saigon transmitting station. An 
American supervised construction of a $25,- 
000 building and drew plans for a lofty 
antenna tower. Then it was discovered a 
law prohibited any tower over 90 feet tall so 
close to the Saigon airport. This eliminated 
use of the best broadcasting frequency. 

Radio Vietnam Director Cuu, the special- 
ist in elephant bellyaches, finally over- 
reached his privileges. A horde of police, 
acting on information received about Cuu’s 
unique bookkeeping (which never had been 
open to American inspection) swooped down 
one day—a trifle late. Major Cuu had just 
burned his books in the alley. Some $446,- 
000 of the money entrusted to him remains 
to be accounted for today. 

Major Cuu’s successor was (and is) Buo 
Tho. He’s former private secretary to Presi- 
dent Diem, and former Vietnam fisheries 
chief. 

Tho brought to his job a built-in obses- 
sion. He wanted equipment that would jam 
the Red radio at Hanoi—and not merely 
make it unintelligible in free Vietnam but 
all over Asia. This is impossible. (How- 
ever, in recent months, Tho has been par- 
tially appeased. Some U.S. jamming equip- 
ment is on the way.) 

Tho also ramrodded through a US.- 
financed project to air condition Radio Viet- 
nam’s Saigon studios. Seven machines, cost- 
ing $27,000, were installed. A local contrac- 
tor, paid in advance, was hired to install the 
necessary ducts throughout the building. 
He skipped the country. The air-condition- 
ing machines are still there, idle; and Radio 
Vietnam's Saigon studios remain uncooled. 

However, morale got a great boost soon 
after Tho took over. The Vietnamese were 
still unhappy about not getting that power- 
ful transmitter to sway North Vietnan and 
Americans. 

“WASHINGTON FOUL-UP 

“Then came’ Abbott Washburn of Wash- 
ington, deputy director of the entire Voice 
of America program, swinging through Sai- 
gon to see how things were getting along. 

The problem of the transmitter impasse 
Sst ect thing? jue byte Woes 

& luc y. e 
of America 
transmitter. 1 not doing anything with 
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Later, after Mr. Washburn had zoomed 
back to Washington, it was discovered that 
American law positively prohibits even him 
from giving away Voice of America equip- 
ment to foreign nations, 

This threw foreign aid officials into a tizzy. 
What to do? American “face” was at stake. 
Above all, the boat must not be rocked. 
So—the 50,000-watt, $100,000 transmitter 
was quietly sandwiched into the USOM 
budget for Vietnam. 

There was at least one American “expert” 
in the Radio Vietnam program who seems to 
have been really qualified for the title. 

He is Frank McIntosh, who has supervised 
the building of more than 400 radio stations 
in America and abroad. He headed all U.S. 
electronic development for our War Produc- 
tion Board during World War II and has been 
@ Bell System scientist since. He came here 
in 1957 and again in 1958 as a temporary con- 
sultant on the American plan for putting 
low-powered stations throughout South Viet- 
nam. 

After much travel and study, Mr. McIntosh 
recommended 11 sites. He drew up detailed 
designs for equipment at each site. He then 
returned to America. The Vietnamese re- 
jected most of his designs and all but two 
of his sites as unsuitable. 

As of today, we are going ahead with a pro- 
gram, American-financed, that is partly ours 
but mostly theirs, 

[From the Washington Daily News, July 23, 
1959) 


THE Price or STupipiry aNp ARROGANCE—IT 
Is Nort a COMPLIMENT To ‘CALL a VIET- 
NAMESE “PRO-AMERICAN” 

(By Albert M. Colegrove) 

Saicon, VietNaM, July 23.—Stupidity and 
arrogance of the people who represent our 
Government in Vietnam may be losing 
friends for America faster than aid dollars 
can gain them. 

Showing rare talent in this department, 
American bureaucrats and their families have 
managed to get themselves disliked, not 
merely by the Vietnamese but also by other 
Asians, Europeans and even their fellow 
countrymen here. 

There are exceptions, of course—people 
who individually have gained respect and 
fondness. 

But— 

Speaking with typical Oriental restraint 
a prominent Vietnamese editor unhappily 
told me: “It is not considered a compliment 
to call a Vietnamese pro-American, these 
days.” 

Added a successful Vietnamese publisher: 
“Americans in your Embassy and in your 
foreign aid and propaganda branches do not 
get out and around. They tend toetick to- 
gether or, at.best, to associate only with the 
people who they think comprise the upper 
crust of our society.” 

But that is only part of the story. 

There is, for example, the American movie 
house. 

NO FOREIGNERS ALLOWED 


This Government-operated, air-conditioned 
theater is one of only two places in Saigon 
where current, popular English-language 
films are shown. (The other is in the British 
Information Service building.) 

Many intelligent Vietnamese love to 
sharpen up their knowledge of English by 
seeing our movies. But they are barred from 
the American theater, even as guests. So, 
also, are all other foreigners—in fact, every- 
body except American Government civilian 
and military employees and their families. 

British employees in Saigon may bring 
guests—of all races—to their movies on Fri- 
day nights. 

ISOLATION OF THE COMMISSARY 

Then there is that fantastic horn of plenty, 

the American commissary. , 
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“The commissary has done more to isolate 
us here than any other one thing,” said a 
perceptive U.S. employee who’s been in Sai- 
gon since 1955. 

“When the Americans first arrived in num- 
bers, 4 years ago, there was no commissary. 
American wives had to patronize the Viet- 
namese groceries and drug stores. Then the 
commissary was built. Now, the wives and 
husbands go there and let their servants do 
any other necessary shopping. 

“I’ve actually heard women brag that they 
haven't been in downtown Saigon for 6 
months. Not only has the blending process 
stopped, but also the local merchants are 
plenty unhappy, to say the least.” 

But perhaps the greatest American bid 
for the ill will of all nationalities and classes 
in Saigon has been our house and apartment 
rental policy. 

GENEROUS RENT POLICY 


All U.S. employees here are provided quar- 
ters rent free. Uncle Sam picks up the tab, 
leasing apartments and villas for his wards 
at a sucker price. 

Here is a typical sample: 

Mr. G is an American Government em- 
ployee. He and his wife have no children. 
Our Government leases for them a four-room 
apartment for $300 a month. 

By contrast, an American businessman 
and his wife, paying their own rent, have a 
slightly nicer apartment in a more con- 
venient neighborhood for which they pay 
$180 a month—or $1,440 a year less. 

Actually, that $300-a-month figure is quite 
modest. Many American Government fami- 
lies here enjoy homes and villas that cost 
U.S. taxpayers upward of $600 a month. 
These rents are not paid with so-called 
counterpart funds, either, but with pilasters 
purchased by US. dollars from the U.S. 
Treasury. 

What rankles the people of Saigon, 
though—from top-salaried private business 
leaders to lower middle-income Vietnamese 
wage earners—is that Uncle Sam’s free- 
spending rental policy has caused a chain re- 
action that has skyrocketed virtually all 
rents. 

Por instance, the couple with the $180- 
a-month apartment paid less than $100 be- 
fore the Americans came. A Vietnamese in- 
terpreter who used to pay $28 a month for 
his home now pays a staggering $62 and is 
in the clutches of the loan sharks as a result. 

Unlike the United States, Vietnam has had 
little inflation in the past 5 years, except for 
that of rentals. That, however, is a key item 
in the budget of the average Vietnamese city 
dweller. 

And on the subject of “hardship pay”: 


A LIFE FRAUGHT WITH PERIL? 


Our State Department tells the folks back 
home that life in Vietnam is so fraught with 
peril, discomfort, and expense that our brave 
bureaucrats must have handsome bonuses to 
compensate for their sacrifices. 

The fact is from the moment he boards 
a US. plane, bound for 2 years in Saigon, the 
average Government worker enjoys more 
luxurious living and fewer tensions than 90 
percent of his taxpaying fellow citizens will 
ever achieve. 

There is, indeed, tension and hardship— 
among the Vietnamese and espeically outside 
of Saigon. But at least 90 percent of the 
Americans never leave Saigon overnight. 

Por withstanding these “hardships,” all our 
Government civilians in Vietnam receive 
bonuses amounting to 20 percent of their 
base pay. 

In addition to this, to compensate for a 
nonexistent “high cost of living,” an unmar- 


ried civilian receives $400 extra a year, while. 


the family man draws $800 extra. 
WaT “HIGH CosT”? 
In Saigon a mile’s taxicab ride costs about 
16 cents, “including tip. Or you can travel 


ee 
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the same distance in a human-powered pedi- 
cab for less than a dime. 

Scotch whisky is available at the Navy- 
operated commissary (for Government em- 
ployees only) at $2a quart. Even in civilian 
stores, it’s under $5. Cigarettes at the com- 
missary are 10 cents a pack. 

An excellent steak dinner at the city’s 
best restaurant is $4. Two can dine in a 
better than average cafe for that price. 

As for staples: Two bachelors I know 
each has a Vietmamese cook-housekeeper 
do all their grocery shopping. Each of them 
gives his cook the equivalent of $30 a month 
to buy the grub; each enjoys three delicious 
meals a day. In other words, food costs 


“them $1 a day apiece—and the cook man- 


ages to feed herself out of this, too. 

Besides all this, every U.S. employee gets 
an apartment or home rent free, including 
utilities. 

Here, then, is how the typical civilian em- 
ploye is doing, financially: 

He receives $9,500 a year in base pay. 

To that is added $1,900 annually for hard- 
ships. 

Throw in another $800 for his cost-of- 
living adjustment. 

Thus, his total comes to $12,200 a year— 
or $1,016 a month plus free rent and utili- 
ties. 

No wonder many workers remarked to me 
that, for once, they’ve been able to put away 
substantial savings while on duty in Viet- 
nam. 

Working conditions are pleasant and often 
leisurely. There is a 2-hour lunchtime siesta 
daily. Employees work Saturday mornings, 
but take Wednesday afternoons off. 

And in addition to all the standard Gov- 
ernment benefits, there are 20 official no- 
work holidays annually—including a 3-day 
layoff for the Vietmamese New Year and 
a day’s rest on the anniversary of Confucius. 





Grant by Office of Naval Research to 
Oregon State College for Oceanography 
Research Projects 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 24, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the past year there has come about an 
increasing public recognition of. the vast 
importance of a field about which little 
is understood outside the realms of its 
scientific practitioners—that of oceanog- 
raphy. As a result of a comprehensive 
and fascinating report, “Oceanography 
1960 to 1970,” put out last February by 
the Committee on Oceanography of the 
National Academy of Science, further 
attention has been focused on the sub- 
ject, in this body and elsewhere. It was 
this week, however, that this field sud- 
denly took on a real, personal impor- 
tance to me, when it was announced that 
the Oregon State College Department of 
Oceanography had received from the 
Office of Naval Research a $319,555 grant 
for purchase of a special oceanographic 


programs. 
The grant comes to Oregon State College 
as a part of a national research pro 


ject, 
under which funds are divided between. 
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10 schools, located along the Nation’s 
coastlines. 

It is therefore surprising that, in this 
age of reaching outward into space, we 
should know so little about the fascinat- 
ing, still faintly awesome depths of salt 
water which cover two-thirds of the sur- 
face of the earth, and the virtually un- 
fathomed landscapes at their bottom. 
While we spend vast sums of money and 
energy to keep up with or surpass our 
rivals in space technology, we often vir- 
tually ignore the wealth of information 
and possibilities for a better, safer life 
which lie in the seas around us. Valuable 
knowledge about the forces acting on the 
earth, shaping its surface; new ways to 
feed a fast-growing world population; a 
degree of control by man over his old 
and oftentimes malicious enemy, the 
weather; new uses of the ocean and 
oceangoing vessels in the Nation’s enor- 
mous network of defense: all these pos- 
sibilities lie just out of reach, to be 
grasped and changed into realities by 
research such as that to be done at Ore- 
gon State College and in nine other insti- 
tutions under the Navy grant. 

Commendations are due to the Office 
of Naval Research for its work in formu- 
lating such a program and in securing 
the funds to put it into practice. They 
are due, in addition, to Oregon State 
College, and to Dr. Wayne V. Burt, head 
of the oceanography department there 
for their interest in this vital subject as 
well as for having built the kind of edu- 
cational institution and department 
which merit such a grant from our Naval 
Department. 

The information released by Oregon 
State College following its receipts of 
this grant follows. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that it may. be 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


OrEGON Stare Connece Gets $319,555 To 


Stupy Ocean, Buy RESEARCH Boat 


Orecon STATE COLLEGE.—A $319,555 grant 
has been received by Oregon State College 
from the Office of Naval Research to triple 
basic oceanography research on Oregon’s 
coastal waters and to purchase a special $250,- 
000 ocean research. vessel. 

The boat will be a specially designed and 
equipped floating laboratory that will permit 
Oregon State College oceanographers to probe 
the depths of the — and explore the 
ocean floor off 

It will be vativeommndibe 75 feet long with 
quarters for 12 to 15 scientists and crew- 
members. It will be built to order with the 
construction contract to be-awarded on bids 


_ and with completion expected within a year, 


Newport will be the home port. 

Part of the special equipment will include 
powerful winches that will permit the scien- 
tists to tiike ocean floor samples of sediment 
and marine life and to take water samples 
at depths down to 2 miles. 

Dr. Wayne V. Burt, head of the oceanogra- 
phy department, said the boat will be the key 
to unlocking the unknown of Oregon's ocean 
area, 

Up until now, Oregons’ offshore region has 
been left blank on many detailed oceanogra- 
phy maps of the Pacific coast waters because 
80 little research has been done, he pointed 
out. 

Burt himself started the first extensive 
studies of Oregon’s 350 miles of coastal 


3, 
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water—fourth longest coastline of any State— 
when he joined the Oregon State College 
staff in 1954. Since then, he has worked on 
studies of tides, inlets, water temperature, 
salinity, and oxygen content, In the 6 years, 
-he has received research grants totaling more 
than $75,000 including $25,000 during the 
past year. 

Next year under the new grant, $69,555 
will be- used to expand and intomeity the 
research program, 

The grant is part of a vast new 10-year 
national program of research in waters sur- 
rounding the United States. Oregon State 


College is one of the 10 institutions proposed _ 


by Office of Naval Research to conduct the 
studies and to assist in training vitally 
needed oceanographers. The 10 schools are 
strategically located along the east and west 
coasts and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The 10-year program is aimed at providing 
basic information about deep ocean areas, 
and waters, the coastal shelf, and the ocean 
floor around the United States. . 


Observance of Pioneer Day in State of 
Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 24, 1959 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp a statement 
which I have prepared in connection with 
the annual observance in a.great part of 
Idaho of Pioneer Day—the anniversary 
of the arrival of Brigham Young and his 
Mormon pioneers at Salt Lake. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR. Cuurce 


It is 112 years ago this afternoon that 
Brigham Young, leading a train of wagons, 
looked out upon the valley of the great Salt 
Lake and told his Latter-Day Saints, “This 
is the place.” 

These simple words marked the end of a 
thousand-mile trek across the Great Plains 
and the Rocky Mountains, as the Mormons 
moved away from the persecution they had 
met in the East, and set out to establish their 
religious community free from bigotry and 
hate. 

Today, in Utah and many parts df Idaho, 
communities join in the annual observance 
of Pioneer Day, commemorating the arrival 
of the Brigham Young party. Major celebra- 
tions are being held, including parades, pag- 
eants, dramas, special addresses, and even 
‘“fodeos. These are proper accolades, for the 
Mormons did more than found a colony in 
which ey eould enjoy their religious free- 
dom. 

.Brigham Young has been called the great- 
est. colonizer in our country’s history, be- 
cause he sent Mormons into all ‘the areas 
surrounding the Great Salt Lake, pioneering 
the agricultural empire that now flourishes 
where once there was only a vast expanse 
of sagebrush. Indeed, it was Mormon pio- 
EEE ee gen ante 
own State of Idaho at Fort Lemhi in 1855— 
and although it was later abandoned, in 1860, 
they founded the first permanent settlement 
in Idaho at Franklin. This frontier village 
was named for Franklin D. Richards, a dis- 
tinguished Mormon pioneer. During their 


ne 
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first year at Franklin, the settlers built a 
3%-mile canal, admitting the waters of 

Creek to their 10-acre farm tracts, and 
thus also launched the first major irrigation 
effort in the State. 

Not only, of.course, had the Mormons 
moved in and begun the early development 
of southestern Idaho, but they also turned 
the barren are# near the Great Salt Lake 
into a green and rous countryside; 
here, too, they built one of the most beauti- 
ful-cities in America. The State of Utah was 
thus being born. 

Today, we in Idaho pay our respects to 
Brigham Young and his valiant western 
pioneers, conscious that their decision to at- 
tain religious freedom in the untamed wil- 
derness brought civilization and progress to 
much of our State. The words which Brig- 
ham Young spoke as he crossed a mountain 
range and looked down upon an uninhabited 
and desolately beautiful land, have rung 
down through the corridors of time as the 
epitome of discovery and journey’s end. 
Truly, this was the place. 


Proposed Exemption of Small Coal Mines 
From Mandatory Compliance With 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


_ Friday, July 24, 1959 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Labor of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare held 
hearings this week on three bills, S. 743, 
S. 1562, and S. 2403, proposing to amend 
the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act with 
respect to the present exemption granted 
small coal mines from mandatory com- 


pliance with certain provisions of the 


law. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
on Thursday, July 23, published an ex- 
cellent editorial treating an important 
facet of the proposal to completely re- 
peal the exemption. I commend it to 
the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the editorial, entitled ““‘What 
John L. Really Wants Is the Death of 
Small Mines.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, 
as follows: 

Wat Jonw L. Reatty Wants Is THE DeaTH 
or Small MINES 

John L. Lewis and Jonn SHERMAN COOPER 
matched wits and lung power in a Senate 
ae Tuesday, debating the merits of the 

Federal mine-safety bill. It was not an 
especially enlightening discussion. John L., 
as usual, was louder. Senator Cooper made 
more sense. 

The bill which théy discussed is, as legisla- 
tors love to say, “just a simple little bill” 
that would do nothing but drive the small 
mine operator out of business. It would do 
this by requiring little mines, even those em- 
ploying 15 or fewer men, to meet the same 


“but which little mines nei 
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A mine extending a few hundred yards into 
a hillside does not always need the extensive 
ventilation and electrical equipment of a 
mine whose openings run for miles under- 
ground. And a small family mine that pro- 
duces a few hundred tons of coal a day can- 
not support the cost of safety equipment that 
is easily supported by a'large mine. 

John L., eyebrows flashing, voice thunder- 
ing and heart bleeding for the imperiled coal 
miner, waved statistics before the senators to 
prove that the small mines are death traps, 
operated by profit-greedy monsters eager to 
fatten on the blood of helpless miners. The 
facts, however, are not so simple, and the 
statistics of mine safety cam be used to show 
that there are more injuries and fatalities 
per ton of coal produced in the small mines. 
But statistics also show that there are fewer 
fatalities in the small mines per man-hour 
worked. 

But these ‘figures, like the whole argument 
over mine safety and mine inspection stand- 
ards, are pretty much a smokescreen. No 
one wants to permit unsafe mine operation. 
Certainly John Cooper does not, and when 
John L. Lewis accuses him of the “cruci- 
fixion” of miners’ hopes, the mine boss is be- 
ing ridiculous as well as unfair. And though 
some Kentucky mine operators do their in- 
dustry a disservice by their short-sighted 
attempts to get legislative permission to use 
black powder in the mines, most of them 
have long since learned the economic value 
of modern safety methods, and few of them 
object to safety procedures that make sense 
for their operations. 

But despite Mr. Lewis’s breast-beating, 
safety for miners is a minor issue in this 
argument. The object of this bill—and the 
object of Mr. Lewis, the United Mine Workers 
of America, and the loose organization of 
railroads and large coal producers that have 
joined in the attempt to pass such legisla- 
tion—is the eradication of the small mines 
of America. This is what the fighting is 
really about. It may be that Senator 
CrarK, who introduced the bill, does not 
know this. But that is the actual purpose 
of the bill, and John L. would do himself 
and his cause credit by admitting it. 

John L. has been trying for the past 15 
years to get rid of the small mines. He tried 
it with the wartime measures that required 
union wage scales of all companies selling 
coal to the Government. He tried it with 
the Walsh-Healy Act which restricted gov-~ 
ernmental coal purchases to companies pay- 
ing the going wage, which happened to be 
the union scale. He tried it last year with 
his. new contract that forbids companies 
holding UMW contracts to handle coal pro- 
duced in nonunion mines. And he ts trying 
it now with this mine-safety bill that will 
drive 80 percent of the small mines out of 
business. 

There can be good arguments made for 
putting the small mines out of operation. 
Most of them are uneconomic. Few can pay 
union wages. Few of them can afford all 
the modern, efficient safety equipment that 
mines should have, The fact that they hire 
@ lot of men at low wages has an adverse 
effect on area.economy. Few of them can 
afford. mechanization that makes work 
lighter and safer for the miners. 

The big, efficient mines can pay better, 
operate more safely and still make more 
profit. It might well be better for the na- 
tional economy if only the big mines sur- 
vived. Certainly it would be better for John 
L. Lewis. Big mines produce a lot of coal 
using few miners, and that is just what John 
L, wants. It means that his union gets a 
40-cent per ton royalty on the coal pro- 
duced, and has fewer miners to provide with 
hospitalization, strike benefits, and pensions 
from the treasury that the royalty builds. 


mines and the communities that depend on 
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them. Today half of all American miners 
are employed in small operations. Eastern 
Kentucky, eastern Tennessee, southwestern 
Virginia, and western West Virginia would 
be crushed economically if the small mines 
were abolished. Mechanization and the 
Grop in the coal market have already put 
thousands of miners in each of these areas 
out of work, and have produced in all four 
sections a state of serious and chronic de- 
pression. If Mr. Lewis has his way, this 
safety bill will close more mines, put more 
miners out of work and deepen the depres- 
sion of the coalfields. 

That is what the shouting is all about, 
John L.'s oratory to the contrary. And for 
that reason, it is good to see Senator CooPER 
fighting for a milder bill that will put the 
small mine in a separate category when it 
comes to safety inspections, and grant the 
small miner at least a tempogary lease on 
life. 


Our Commonwealth of Puerto Rico— 
Seventh Anniversary—Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, we 
congratulate Mr. Fernés-Isern, colleague 
and Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico upon the great progress effected by 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico in 
establishing its governmental functions 
in accordance with public law passed 
in 1950 by the 81st Congress. Saturday, 
July 25, is the seventh anniversary of 
this given right to enter that compact 
with the United States—an enjoyment 
of certain self-governing authority with 
those limits necessary for the function- 
ing of a continuing resposibility of our 
Government. 

The Puerto Ricans were overjoyed to 
be counted as Americans and have re- 
flected their satisfaction by assuming 
every responsibility of citizenship. 

Her economy has prospered and her 
people have raised their living stand- 
ards in conformity with American tra- 
dition. 

The people have entered occupational 
pursuits through the expansion of man- 
ufacturing and mercantile interests—so 
that agriculture is no longer the sole 
activity for employment. 

The Puerto Rican Legislative Assem- 
bly functions similarly to those of our 
States operating in the same jurisdic- 
tional areas. 

We may predict that the next State 
to be admitted might well be the Com- 
monwealih of Puerto Rico. 

Iam proud to number among my close 
friends in Chicago a great number of 


all community matters. Their con- 

to the economy through indus- 

and other pursuits are stimulating 

to the common effort of every American 
to better his or her station in life. 

Puerto Ricans would have had to make 

‘many more difficult sacrifices to realize 

their present status if it were not for 


* roads. 


the zealous activity and persistent ef- 
forts of our own Commissioner, Mr. FEer- 
nO6s-IsERN. He fought so valiantly for 
the passage of the public act establish- 
ing the Commonwealth. 

We are happy to celebrate with our 
loyal fellow citizens of Puerto Rico this 
their anniversary of their em- 
bracement.as a Commonwealth and her 
acceptance as a governmental unit in the 
circle of the United States of America. 
May God preserve us to protect and 
guard over our cradle of American free- 
dom—Puerto Rico. 


Grandeur of the State of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 24, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, few 
States have a more colorful and vivid 
landscape than my native State of Ore- 
gon, which this year commemorates 100 
years of membership in the Union. The 
July 12 issue of the Eugene, Oreg., Reg- 
ister-Guard has published a vivid and 
expressive editorial entitled, “‘Seeing the 
‘Out-Backs’ in Oregon.” I rarely have 
read anything which so synthesizes the 
appeal of the Oregon outdoors and of 
the Oregon people. I ask unanimous 
consent to have this colorful editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed‘in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SreInc THE “OvutT-BAacks” IN OREGON 


Oregon, even in the centennial year is 
more than a big exposition in Portland, 
more than miles of freeway ribbon and 
more than the’ mountains, beaches, and re- 
sorts that attract the tourists. Oregon is 
also miles and miles of land, often inhos- 
pitable land, and scores of little towns, 
struggling streams and reminders of the 
farm, forest, and mine from when commeth 
our strength. 

To see this the tourist, especially in the 
centennial year, would be well advised to 
avoid the highways and to take to the back 
That way he'll see another Oregon, 
but a very real one. Such was our oppor- 
tunity a few days ago, driving from the 
northeast corner to Eugene on roads that 
are bypassed by those in a hurry. We found 
the other Oregon. 

Oregon is a ghost town, a town that once 
had a bright future—before the gold ran out 
and before the big fire of 1917. Now it’s a few 
houses, a country store, acres of vacant lots 
and a rusting iron safe, its door agape and 
its interior empty of the treasure that once 
poured into the building that burned. 

Oregon is a ditch, 100 miles long, built by 
Chinese hired to grub out gold. Oregon is 
piles of tailings, rock mounds which will 
puzzle archaeologists thousands of years 


is scenery right out of a western 

is Zane Grey country. 
combination restaurant, bar, 
“What kind of soup is it?” 
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eyeshade. The question: “Isn't gambling 
illegal over here?” and the answer: “Sure, 
but who’s going to make a pinch?” 

Oregon is bad road, road with rocks in the 
middle and road almost barricaded by fallen 
logs. Oregon is low gear stuff, washboardy,. 
dusty. Beside the road is sagebrush, snakey 
looking stuff that prompts the traveler to 
look before he steps. 

Oregon is a motel with a missing pro- 
prietor. Where is the motel man? “He's 
out on the firetruck. Barn afire. Green 
hay. He’ll be back after a bit.” An hour 
and a half later he returns, dirty, hot, and 
mad. “Missed my TV program,” he explains. 

Oregon is multicolored rimrock rising 
above brow.: hills. The hills shade to brown 
from the rich green that means either a 
stream or irrigation. Andon the green mat 
are black cattle, healthy looking beasts. 

Oregon is two girls at a restaurant in 
Fossil. “My motto used to be ‘See the 
world,’” says one, “but no more. It’s too 
wild up there, way too wild. Now my motto 
is ‘No place like home.’ They can keep Con- 
don.” Condon is 21 miles from Fossil. 

Oregon is old John Silvertooth at his com- 
bination store-saloon-barbership-museum at 
Antelope. “Centennial? We celebrate the 
centennial here every day. Have for years.” 

Oregon is a Cadillac in the driveway of a 
lonely ranchhouse,.a house that must have 
cost many thousand dollars and that is miles 
from its nearest neighbor. And Oregon is a 
deserted hut, long abandoned by a family 
which was displaced by industrial agricul- 
ture. 

Oregon is car bodies beside the road, so 
far from a town that the metal is not worth 
hauling back for junk. And Oregon is “Jesus 
Saves” signs. 

Oregon is a service station proprietor who 
notices the rock hammers in the car and who 
invites the tourists into the backroom to see 
the pretty rocks he found—an agate as big 
as a ham and a beautiful limb cast. It’s not 
polite to ask where he found thein. But the 
tourists are welcome to look. 

Oregon is TV aerials in the middle of no- 
where, schoolhouses in remote valleys, and 
gas pumps in the most unlikely places. A 
tourist could lack a bed, lack a meal, but even 
in the back eountry he is never more than 
20 or 30 miles from a gas pump. 

Is there a place without a rodeo? Is there 
one where they don’t elect a queen? Keep 
looking. Try what the Australians call the 
“out back.” It’s a refreshing view of a 
State too few of us have ever really examined, 


Will the United States Have To Shoot 
Down Zeros? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ™ 


Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times of Sunday, July 12, 1959, 
carried an article concerning the efforts 
of the present French Government to 
restore the franc to respectability by the 
process of dropping two zeros from all 
old denominations. 

This would be almost humorous if the 
reasons which brought about the action 
were not so tragic. For those of us who 
are inclined to smile smugly with regard 
to this problem, may I say that it is not 
inconceivable that the American dollar 
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might one day become so inflated that 
a similar solution would have to be 
sought. To those who wish to keep 
spending, spending, , I com- 
mend the reading of article and I 
ask them: “Will you be the one to trim 
the zeros when the need arises?” 

I mightadd, Mr. Speaker, that this 
article was brought to my attention by 
Mr. Martin T. Purtell, of Elmira, N-Y., 
who is “Mr. Democrat” in Chemung 
County, New York, but who is appar- 
ently appalled at the wild spending hab- 
its which many Members of his party 
have developed in recent years. 

The article follows: 


TRIMMED Francs—FRANCE To Start Irs Cur- 
RENCY REFORM BY DELETING Two ZEROS 
From Notes 

(By Robert Doty) 

Paris.—The first stage of an operation to 
slim down the French franc to an elegant, 
svelte silhoutte one-hundrdeth of. its for- 
mer bloated inflated self will get underway 
on Wednesday. 

At that time the Bank of France will start 
issuing the first currency overprinted with 
new denominations with two zeros stricken 
from the unit value, Thus, the old 500- 
franc note, for example, will be overprinted 
and thereby become a new 5-franc note. 

The operation is going to demand a good 
deal of financial flexibility on the part of 
everyone dealing in French. money, and par- 
ticularly the American tourist in France this 
summer. 

The purpose of the operation is both prac- 
tical and psychological, with the emphasis 
on the latter. The principal practical rea- 
son for the change is to aline French cur- 
rency more closely with those of this Na- 
tion’s rhost. prosperous continental associates 
and competitors, West Germany, Switzerland, 
and Belgium. 

When the new franc is finally enthroned 
it will be within hailing distance of parity 
with the German deutsche mark, and Swiss 
and Belgian francs. 

In nontechnical terms, the operation con- 
sists of wringing the water out of French 
money. The simplest way to picture it is as 
the division of currency denominations, 
wages and prices by 100. This means that a 
worker will earn one new franc for each 100 
old francs he now receives, without any 
change in his total purchasing power. 


NEW ISSUES 


Thus, present banknotes of 500, 1,000, 
5,000 and 10,000 franc denominations, this 
month will begin to make their appearance— 
the operation will be spread over several 
months—bearing a red ink overprint stating 
that they are now, respectively, worth 5, 
10, 50, and 100 new francs. 

The US. dollar which now buys 485 
old francs (the official rate of 493.7 minus 
bank charges and commissions) will pur- 
chase 4 francs, 85 centimes in the new cur- 
rency. This will put the franc back just 
about where it was at the turn of the cen- 
tury, worth a little more than 20 cents United 
States. Successive devaluations over half 
@ century had abased its value to a dismal 
decimal—.00202 of a dollar at the present 
time. 

Here the psychological factors come in. 


The older funny money was incompatible. 


with the dignity of the New France that 
President Charles de’ Gaulle is trying to lift 
by its bootstraps. It also was inconvenient 
in foreigh exchange. It smacked of extrava- 

both personal and governmental. 
State budgets were expressed in trillions and 
bureaucrats would acknowledge nothing 
smafier than the “milliard,” a billion in U.S. 
terms. 
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An in Prance who earned the equiv- 
alent of about $2,000 a year—that is, virtually 
everyone—was a@ millionaire but nobody had 
any respect for the unit of currency except 

units of thousands. 

When the public has become accustomed 
the overprinted bills, either at the end 
1959 or early in 1960, the second and third 

of the changeover will take place. 
The bill will give way to new 
ones having only the new franc value. The 
handsome engraving of Cardinal Richelieu, 
the present 1,000 franc ($2.05) note, will 
apear as the 10-franc note. The present 
§00-franc note, with Victor Hugo depicted, 
will become 5 francs. 

Bearded King Henry IV will look out from 
a 50-franc instead of a 5,000-franc note and 
the young Napoleon will preside on the 100- 
franc (ex-10,000 franc) note. A new piece 
of currency, engraved originally as a 50,- 
000-franc denomination but never circulated 
may make its appearance as 500 new francs, 
with Moliére, the great 17th century dram- 
atist, on it. 

At about the same time, the new coinage 
will flow out of the mint. Heading the pro- 
cession will be a handsome, heavy silver. 5- 
franc - piece, 29 millimeters (slightly more 
than 1 inch) in diameter and weigh- 
ing 12 grams; that has the feel of real money 
and the approximate value of a dollar. In 
descending order will come a silver 2-franc 
piece, a nickel 1-franc piece and pieces of 
50 and 25 centimes (one new centime equals 
one old franc), in copper and nickel, and 10, 
5, 2, and 1 centimes, probably in aluminum. 

The implications of all this for Prench 
industry and trade are enormous. Every cal- 
culating machine and cash register in the 
country will have to be altered to install a 
decimal point. Slots and release mech- 
anisms on coin-vending machines will have 
to be altered to the size and weight of the 
new coinage. Price tags, theater tickets, 
stock and bond certificates all must be re- 
printed. 

TOURIST VIEWPOINT 

And, as important as anything, tourists 
must be reeducated. 

French authorities see two difficulties and 
and have taken steps to bypass both. The 
first is that some of the unscrupulous in 
French retail trade will try to parlay the 
overprint on the bills, tourist innocence and 
lack of French language ability into a profit- 
able con game. 

To ward off such incidents, the Finance 
Ministry will see that visitors, upon enter- 
ing France, receive a brochure with pictures 
of ordinary money and the overprinted bills, 
with text in half a dozen lan,yuages explain- 
ing that both are of equai purchasing power 
and validity during the transitional period. 

A peril is that a tourist may encounter 
frustration in trying to pay in “old francs” 
for merchandise priced in “new francs”. He 
may offer a shoe merchant, for example, a 
coin worth 100 old francs for a pair of shoes 
marked “100 new francs.” Feeling badly 
used when the merchant refuses this “bar- 
gain” transaction the tourist is likely to 
return to his hotel to write a letter instruct- 
ing his congressman to vote against all fu- 
ture foreign aid bills and advocate with- 
drawal from the United Nations. 

To avoid such misunderstandings, the 
Government has decreed that, during the 
transitional period, merchants who choose 


» to advertise prices in “new francs” must 


have, on the same sign or ticket, the price 
in “old francs” as well. 


DIFFICULT PERIOD 
In the short but inevitable period at the 
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make sure that they do not pay in new 
francs, and get their change in old francs. 

Finally, one bright. young Ministry of- 
ficial foresaw, and foreclosed, a great oppor- 
tunity for swindiers in the changeover. In 
Many cases, adjectives follow the nouns they 
modify in French. This meant that, on a 
check, a paper would normally have written, 
for example, “Dix Mille Francs Nouveaux” 
(Ten thousand francs new) . 

But, the official anticipated, if this were 
the accepted form, it would be a permanent 
invitation to crooks to get hold of old checks 
written in old francs and simply forge the 
word “Nouveaux” after the word “Francs,” 
thereby increasing the face value of the 
check 100 times, 

The Ministry and the banks slammed the 
door on this potential racket by decreeing 
that the legal formula on checks should be 
“Nouveaux Francs.” This will make it im- 
possible to insert the forget word “Nou- 
veayx” between the numerals and the 
words “Francs” on an old check. 


Shortage of Doctors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have receiver a letter from my good 
friend Dr. Dominick F. Maurillo, of 
Brooklyn, which I believe all of my col- 
leagues should read and consider care- 
fully. Dr. Maurillo is a regent of the 
State of New York ahd chairman of the 
committee on licenses, and as such no 
one can question his authority to speak 
with knowledge and understanding. 
He has written as follows: 


Deak FRANK: I read in the New York 
Times that hearings are being held in refer- 
ence to create a $50 million Institute of In- 
ternational Research within the National 
Institute of Health. May I make the fol- 
lowing comment. 

Today we have millions of dollars (either 
privately .or publicly donated) earmarked 
for research work in medicine which cannot 
be used because good, capable research men 
are not available. Many medical centers 
especially those in very large cities, are mak- 
ing attractive offers to obtain doctors who 
can do good research work but so far they 
have had little success, ‘:‘his dedicated in- 
dividual is very scarce. 

If this $50 million is to be used for the 
purpose of hiring foreign trained research 
doctors, that I am in favor of the bill. But 
I am sure the intent of the bill is to include 
our own American research men which we 
do not have. 

The people of the United States want a 
congressional committee to investigate. 
Why? 

A. There is a shortage of 25,000 to 40,000 
general practitioners. 

B. There is a shortage of 10,000 to 15,000 
specialists. 

C. There is a shortage of 2,500 to 5,000 
dedicated research doctors and teachers. 

D. More than 8,000 top grade students (in 
upper third of their class) are refused ad- 
mission to medical colleges each year. 

E. Why 85 medical colleges in the United 
States limit the number of admissions to 
less than 8,000 a year. 

Therefore why not use $49 million for this 
International Research Institute and use $1 
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million for a thorough investigation for our 


Don. 


I might add that on April 15, 1959, I 
reintroduced H.R. 6417, which would 
provide for the establishment of a com- 
mission to study the shortage of doctors 
of medicine in the United States. In 
view of Mr. Maurillo’s statements, I be- 
lieve it warrants favorable consideration. 





The Congressional Record 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


CF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 24, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an ex- 
celient editorial about the Recorp itself, 
which was published in the Oregon 
Journal of Portland on July 15, 1959. 
The title of the editorial is “Let It 
Really Be a Recorp.” I heartily indorse 
and subscribe to the theme of the edi- 
torial which emphasizes that drastic 
changes and amendments should not be 
permitted in the record of Senate debate 
after that debate has occurred on the 
fioor of the Senate. 

This editorial supports, by inference, 
a resolution to forbid substantive changes 
in the record of Senate debate, which 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. ALLoTT] and I sponsored 
during the 85th Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ler Ir ReaLLy BE A RECORD 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp has been the 
subject of considerable discussion by Ore- 
gon’s editors in recent weeks and'’much of 
the comment has dealt with the Appendix. 

According to the UPI's Frank Eleazer, some 
17,000 pages have been printed so far in 
1959 and of these 6,000 are Appendix. At the 
present printing cost rate of 5% cents per 
word, this makes a costly Appendix, particu- 
larly when the Appendix contains items that 
are rarely if ever presented on the floor of 
the House or Senate, and frequently have 
no bearing on legislation under considera- 
tion. 

The Appendix, despite the nature of its 
contents, comes under the heading of “Ex- 
tension of Remarks” and these remarks may 
be anything from a farm constituent’s favor- 
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ite cure for nervousness in hogs to a speech 
made at the opening of the Podunk County 
courthouse. 


The Eugene Register ’s remarks that 
much of this material is “guff’” brought a 
reply from Cuartes O. Porter, Representa- 
tive from Oregon’s Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

He says, in effect, that many of the inser- 
tions, while they may be self-serving in some 
cases, frequently aré valuable. Porter then 
adds, “If the words mrake good sense to me 
by, pointing up a new approach or backing 
me up in an opinion or heralding a beauty 
of Oregon or the district, I believe it is good 
Appendix material. * * * Much of what I 
read I find interesting, helpful, often im- 
portant. Not ‘guff’ at all, but the fabric of 
our legislative process, refiecting both 
strengths and weaknesses but always demon- 
strative of the unmatched worth of our 
democratic processes.” 

Comment on this statement, the Medford 
Mail Tribune grants that much of the Recorp 
may be waste but says, “If the Recorp—un- 
wieldly, verbose, and overweight, as it is, can 
in some measure assist in the legislating pro- 
cess, and in keeping open the lines of com- 
munication between Representatives and 
constituents, then it is worth its cost, which 
is, after all, only a tiny fraction of the other 
costs of Government.” 

In the main, we go along with the Mail 
Tribune, and would oppose any drastic cut- 
ting. But we do haye our own pet gripe. 
This applies not to the Appendix so much 
as it does to the Recorp itself. 

At best it is tough reading, but there 
would be consolation if there were assurance 
that the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp was in fact 
a record. Too often Capital news reporters’ 
versions of what goes on on the floors of Con- 
gress and what the Recorp says have little 
similarity. 

This occurs because Congressmen have the 
privilege of editing their remarks before they 
appear in the Recorp. This editing some- 
times results in an almost complete change 
in meaning. 

If there is to be a record of congressional 
doings, then let it be a record in fact as 
well as in name. Then there would be real 
justification for the Recorp, despite its high 
cost. 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p, 
1939). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


July 24, 1959 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in thisesection re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 5S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGREssSIONAL REcoRD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the-Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 

Aiken, George D., Vt......Carroll Arms 
Allott, Gordon, Colo.._... Cleveland House 
Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle 

N. Mez. 
Bartlett, E. L., Alaska_._...408 A St. NE. 
Beall, J. Glenn, Md__....- 
Bennett, Wallace F., Utah. 


Bridges, Styles, N. H_...... 

Bush, Prescott, Conn... 

Butler, John Marshall, Md. 

Byrd, Harry Flood, Va_.... The Shoreham 
Byrd, Robert C., W. Va_.-.. 

Cannon, Howard W., Nev... 

Capehart, Homer E., Ind...The Westchester 


Carlson, Frank, Kans_..... Sheraton-Park 
Carroll, John A., Colo..... 
Case, Clifford P., N. J..<.. > 
Case, Francis, S. Dak...... 4635 Mass. Ave. 


Chavez, Dennis, N. Mex....2525 P St. 

Church, Prank, Idaho... 

Clark, Joseph S., Pa_...... 

Cooper, John Sherman, Ky. 

Cotton, Norris, N. H...... “s 

Curtis, Carl T., Nebr... 

Dirksen, Everett M., Zil.... 

Dodd, Thomas J., Conn... 

Douglas, Paul H., IJ... = 

Dworshak, Henry C., Idaho. 

Eastland, James O., Miss...5101 Macomb St. 

Ellender, Allen J., La...... 

Engle, Clair, Calif_.c...... 8840 Lorcom Lane, 
Arlington, Va. 

Ervin, Samuel J., Jr., N. C_. 

Prear, J: Allen, Jr., Del..... 

Fulbrighf, J. William, Ark... 

Goldwater, Barry M., Ariz... 

Gore, Albert, Tenn_....-.. 


Green, Theodore Francis, University Club 


R.1. 
Gruening, Ernest, Alaska_. 
Hart, Philip A., Mich... wt 
Hartke, Vance, Ind....... a 
Hayden, Carl, Ariz_........ 
en Thomas C., Jr., 
°. } 
Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 5511 Cedar Park- 
Iowa, way, Chevy Chase, 


Hill, Lister, scenester 
Holland, Spessard L., Fla_..Sheraton-Park 
Hruska, Roman kL., Nebr... 
Humphrey, Hubert H., 
Minn, 
Jackson, Henry M., Wash... 
Javits, Jacob K., N. ¥__... 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Tez... 
Johnston, Olin D., S. C_... 
Jordan, B. Everett, N. C_... 
Keating, Kenneth B., N. ¥..3509 M St. 
Kefduver, Estes, Tenn..... 4929 Hillbrook 
© 
Kennedy, John F., Mass... 
Kerr, Robert S., Okla__... “> 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif... 
Langer, William, N. Dak...2101 Conn. Ave, 
Lausche, Frank J., Ohio.... 


McCarthy, Eugene J., Minn_ 2930 Chesapeake, 
+ 8 


McClellan, John L., Ark... 

McGee, Gale W., Wyo_..-.. 

McNamara, Pat, Mich... 

Magnuson, Warren G., The Shoreham 
Wash. 

Mansfield, Mike, Mont..... : 

Martin, Thos. E., Jowa_.... 4501 Conn. Ave. 


Monroney, A. 8S. Mike, 
Okla. : 
Morse, Wayne, Oreg_..-... 4000 Mass. Ave. 


Morton, Thruston B., Ky... 

Moss, Frank E., Utah... 

Mundt, Karl E., 8S. Dak... 122 Schotts 
Court NE. 

Murray, James E., Mont_..The Shoreham 

Muskie, Edmund 8., Maine. 

Neuberger, Richard L., 


Oreg. 
eee. Joseph C., Sheraton-Park 
yo. 
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Pastore, John O., R. I...... S 
Prouty, Winston L., gee 
Randolph, Jennings, W. Va. . 
Robertson, A. Willis, Va... 
Russell, Richard B., Ga... 
Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass.2320 Tracy Pl. 
Schoeppel, Andrew F., 
Kans. 
Scott, Hugh, eetteraaere 
Smathers, George A.., oan 
Chase 


th, Margaret 
(Mrs.), Maine. 
Sparkman, John, Ala.....,.4928 Indian Lane 
Stennis, John, Miss...... a 


Symington, Stuart, Mo_... 

Talmadge, Herman E., Ga... 

Thurmond, Strom, S. C.... 

Wiley, Alexander, Wis..... 2122 Mass. Ave. 
Williams, Harrison A., Jr., 


N.J. 
Williams, John J., Del__... 
Yarborough, Ralph W., Tez. 
Young, Milton R., N. Dak..Quebec House So. 
Young, Stephen M., Ohio-- 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—Felton M. Johnston. 
Chief Clerk—Emery L. noe i. 
Sergeant at Arms—Joseph C. Duke. 

for the Majority—Robert G. Baker. 
Secretary for the Minority—J. Mark Trice. 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 





STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
s Sciences 

Messrs. Johnson of Texas (chairman), 
Russell, Magnuson, Anderson, Kerr, Syming- 
ton, Stennis, Young of Ohio, Dodd, Cannon, 
Bridges, Wiley, Mrs. Smith, Messrs. Martin, 
and Case of New Jersey. 

Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

Messrs. Ellender (chairman), Johnston of 
South Carolina, Holland, ne - 
phrey, Symington, Talmadge, Proxmire, Jor- 
dan, Young of Ohio, Hart, Aiken, Young of 
North Dakota, Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams 
of Delaware, and Schoeppel. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell, 
Chavez, Ellender, Hill, McClellan, Robertson, 
Magnuson, “Holland, Stennis, Johnson of 
Texas, Pastore, Kefauver, Monroney, Bible, 
Byrd of West Virginia, Dodd, McGee, Bridges, 
Saltonstall, Young of North Dakota, Mundt, 


_Mrs. Smith, Messrs. Dworshak, Kuchel, 


Hruska, and Allott. 
Committee on Armed Services 
Messrs. Russell (chairman), Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, Johnson of Texas, Stennis, Symington, 
Jackson, Ervin, Thurmond, Engle, Bartlett, 
Cannon, Saltonstall, Bridges, Mrs. Smith, 
Messrs. Case of South Dakota, Bush, and 


Committee on Banking and Currency 

Messrs. Robertson (chairman), Fulbright, 
Sparkman, Frear, Douglas, Clark, Proxmire, 
Byrd of West Virginia, Williams of New Jersey, 
Muskie, Capehart, Bennett, Bush, Beall, and 
Javits. 

Committee on the District of Columbia 

Messrs. Bible (chairman), Morse, Frear, 
Hartke, Beall, Case of South Dakota, and 
Prouty. 

Committee on Finance 

Messrs. Byrd of Virginia (chairman), Kerr, 
Frear, Long, Smathers, Anderson, Douglas, 
Gore, Talmadge, McCarthy, Hartke, Williams 
of Delaware, Carlson, Bennett, Butler, Cotton, 
and Curtis. 

Committee on Foreign Relations 

Messrs. Fulbright (chairman), Green, 
Sparkman, Humphrey, Mansfield, Morse, 
Long, Kennedy, Gore, Lausche, Church, Wiley, 
Hickenlooper, Langer, Aiken, Capehart, and 

mn. 

Cémmittee on Government Operations 
Ervin, Humphrey econ Muskie, Mundt 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
_ Messrs. Murray (chairman), Anderson, 

" Jackson, O'Mahoney, Bible, Neuberger, Car- 









roll, Church, Gruening, Moss, Dworshak, 
Kuchel, Golcwater, Allott, and Martin. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce 
Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 
Monroney, Smathers, Thurmond, Lausche, 
Yarborough, Engle, Bartlett, Hartke, McGee, 
Schoeppel, Butler, Cotton, Case of New Jersey, 
Morton, and Scott. 
Committee on the Judiciary 

Messrs. Eastland (chairman), Kefauver,. 
Johnston of South Carolina, Hennings, Mc- 
Clellan, O’Mahoney, Ervin, Carroll, Dodd, 
Hart, Wiley, Langer, Dirksen, Hruska, and 
Keating. 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

Messrs, Hill (chairman), Murray, Kennedy, 
McNamara, Morse, Yarborough, Clark, Ran- 
dolph, Williams of New Jersey, Goldwater, 
Cooper, Dirksen, Case of New Jersey, Javits, 
and Prouty. 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 

Messrs. Johnston of South Carolina (chair- 
man), Monroney, Neuberger, Yarborough, 
Clark, Jordan, Sarlson, Langer, and Morton. 

Committee on Publie Works 

Messrs. Chavez (chairman), Kerr, McNa- 
mara, Neuberger, Randolph, McCarthy, 
Young, Muskie, Gruening, Moss, Case of 
South Dakota, Martin, Cooper, Scott, and 
Prouty. 

Committee on Rules and Administration 


Messrs. Hennings (chairman), Hayden, 
Green, Mansfield, Jordan, Cannon, Curtis, 
Morton, and Keating. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Mr. Chief Justice Warten, of California, Hotel 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, of Massachusetts, 
3018 Dumbarton Ave. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 4852 
Hutchins Pl. 

Mr. Justice Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 
Ave. 

Mr, Justice Harlan, of New York, 1677 31st St. 

Mr. Justice Brennan, of New Jersey, 3037 
Dumbarton Ave. 

Mr. Justice Whittaker, of Missouri, 5000 Van 
Ness St. 

Mr. Justice Stewart, of Ohio, Fairfax Hotel. 
OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 
Clerk—James R. Browning, 454 New Jersey 

Ave. SE. 
Deputy Clerk—Edmund P, Cullinan, 4823 
Reservoir Rd. 
Deputy Clerk—Richard J, Blanchard, 427 St. 
Lawrence Dr., Silver Spring, Md. 
Marshal—T. Perry Lippitt, 6004 Corbin Rd. 
Reporter—Walter Wyatt, 1702 Kalmia Rd. 
Librarian—Helen Newman, 126 3d St. SE. 





UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 


District of Columbia: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. District of Columbia. 

First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Harlan. 
Connecticut, New York, Vermont. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Brennan. 
Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virgin 
Islands, 

Fourth judicial circuit: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. 

Fifth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Black. 
Alabama, Canal Zone, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas. 

Sizth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Stewart. 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee. 

Seventh sudicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 


Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Whit- 
taker. Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

Ninth icia: circuit: Mr. Justice Douglas. 

California, Idaho, oe 
Nevada, Washington, Guam, Hawail. 

Tenth Judicial circuit; Mr. Justice Whit- 
taker. Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Utah, Wyoming. 
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Successful Firing of the Corvus Missile 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr., Presi- 
dent, the Navy recently announced the 
successful firing—on its very first test— 
of its new Corvus missile. 

This report was particularly gratify- 
ing to me for two reasons: 

As a Texan, I am able to point out 
that this new missile was developed in 
the Lone Star State; and successful com- 
pletion of the test marks another. ad- 
vance in the defense technology of our 
Nation. 

This new supersonic missile was suc- 
cessfully flown at the Pacific Range Test 
Center, at Point Mugu, Calif. 

The Navy describes the Corvus as an 
“air-to-surface missile to be used by 
carrier-based aircraft and is designed to 
attack heavily defended areas, including 
surface ships.” 

The Dallas Morning News of July 19, 
1959, carried a story, by Clardy McCul- 
lar, detailing further information on the 
Corvus. Because of the Corvus’ poten- 
tial importance to the defense of our 
Nation, I ask unanimous consent that 
this dispatch be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Temco Missite Is UNVEILED By Navy 
(By Clardy McCullar) 

Temco’s Corvus soared to success on its 
very first test firing Saturday and shot away 
some of the secrecy shrouding it. 

The Navy made public the first picture 
of Corvus, and following today’s rule of 
thumb that the handsomer a missile the 
more deadly it is, Corvus is at least as lethal 
as Ingemar Johansson’s right hand. 

Also revealed in the picture are little stub 
wings which show that Corvus is no ballistic 
(flies like a cannon shell) bird. And the 
wings are highly swept, showing that Corvus 
flies at a very high rate of speed indeed. 
(The Navy-approved news release said 
Corvus is supersonic, faster than sound.) 





Corvus was described in the news release 


as: 
“A liquid propellant rocket powered, air- 


to-surface missile of a size to be used by, 
carrier-base aircraft. It is designed to at- 


tack heavily-defended areas, including sur- 
face ships.” 

Corvus .flew its first test from the Navy’s 
A4D Skyhawk, Douglas’ speedy, apenas 
carrier-based attack bomber, off Point Mugu, 
Calif., over the Pacific Missile Range Test 
Center. 

I. Nevin Palley, senior vice president of 
Temco Aircraft Corp. of Dallas, told the News 
that Corvus’ creators decided 2 years ago 
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Appendix 


that the missile’s first test would go without 
a hitch—just as if it were a new airplane. 

Although no size figures were given, Cor- 
vus is thought to be about as big a load as 
the Skylark can lift. It is thought to be 
about 15 feet long. 

Its description as an attack missile for 
heavily defended areas, including surface 
ships means that Corvus is a long-range 
missile which can be fired hundreds of miles 
from the target. Its wings and tail fins, 
operated by some sort of guidance system, 
would steer it right to the target. 

This would put it in the class with the 
Bold Orion, which some Air Force strategists 
say will replace the ICBM (intercontinental 
ballistics missile.) 





Address of Hon. Gale W. McGee, of Wyo- 
ming, Before the National Association 
of State Agencies for Surplus Prop- 
erties Convention 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of a 
speech given by my colleague, the Hon- 
orable GaLE W. McGee, junior Senator 
from Wyoming, on June 24, before the 
National Association of State Agencies, 
meeting in Grand Teton National Park, 
Wyo. 

Senator McGee has shown, in his short 
time as a Member of this body, intelli- 
gence, foresight, and the ability to cut 
to the heart of a problem. Perhaps the 
beauty of the Tetons has inspired him 
further—for this speech on the vital need 
for truth and new ideas shows breadth 
of vision. He brings into perspective the 
image America must present to the un- 
derdeveloped countries of the world. 

I hope my colleagues will all find time 
to read his remarks. — 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE GALE W. McGee, 

SENATOR FroM WYOMING, BEFORE THE Na- 

TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE AGENCIES FOR 





Indeed I am proud of all the States that 
you have associated me with, although I 
began to suspect that you were talking 
about a sort of interstate bum who was just 
one step ahead of a dissatisfied employer 
from time to time. Anybody who is en- 
titled to claim so many States for residence 
is automatically suspect. We had to leave 
Nebraska because we couldn't find a climate 
of opinion there that was receptive to mine. 
They still don’t receive some of my ideas 
well, although my mother maintains a 
beachhead there in the interest of the faim- 
ily. But she has to be a Republican Com- 
mitteewoman in order to do that. 

Colorado—Loraine and I did spend our 
honeymoon in Colorado. It’s a very wonder- 
ful place. They have beauty but it’s com- 
mercialized beauty. They don’t have the 
naked, raw, rugged beauty such as you look 
out upon from the window of this hotel and 
enjoy. 

Unfortunately, the commercialists have 
invaded our lands in Wyoming, too, and we 
who truly love the West and love it for its 
native beauty secretly resent this intrusion 
of civilization which is changing the face of 
our country. As a public official, of course, 
I have a moral obligation to becken to all 
to come on because the more tourists we 
can attract in the summertime, the more 
prosperity we can enjoy. But the hard 
truth of the matter is that really down in- 
side, where it counts, we wish you'd all stay 
home and leave our fishing alone. 

We have long since, now these last few 
weeks, discovered the real definition of 
capital punishment. Capital punishment 
can be defined as that necessity which calls 
for some of us to have to live in Washington 
in the summertime—and it is real capital 
punishment. You don’t know what the 
contrast is until you make that overnight 
jump from the hot, steamy streets of Wash- 
ington, where the humidity is always high, 
where the thermometer is in the nineties, 
out here to God's open spaces where the 
sky is blue and the space is unlimited and 
the air is fresh. We never come home to 
this without wondering why in the world 
we should go back. Yet there is something 
that draws us back, that electric something 
which I guess, infects many of us. It has 
nothing to do with the time spent; it has to 
do with the commitment to participate in 
decision making. That, whatever else you 
may say about it, does make a difference, 
and I think it is that which buoys you up 
and keeps you going in the U.S. Senate. 

When I Was in the teaching business, as 
I was for 22 years until a year ago just 
about now, there existed in that profession 
a sense of rank and seniority. I remember 


- when I was in the graduate school in Colo- 


rado and then at the University of Chicago 
really resenting a little bit the instructors 
on the staff because I thought they were 
snobs and looked down their noses at us 
poor graduate students trying to struggle 
along. I was determined then and there to 
get into the professoring business and see 
what it was like to look down upon the 
unfortunates below me. I got to be an 
instructor at Nebraska Wesleyan University 
and then discovered, only too late, that in- 
structors didn’t amount to anything because 
there were assistant professors, associate 
professors, and, finally, full professors who 
towered over them. After a dedicated career 
of suffering and sacrifice and by outliving 
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some others, I rose through the ranks and 
got clear to the top as a full professor. I 
thought that we had it made then, only to 
discover that in the educational profession, 
in which many of us here are interested, 
there has not emerged a hierarchy over all 
that we call administration and adminis- 
trators. That seemed so hopelessly frustrat- 
ing to me that I thought it was time to get 
out of the business. I wanted some simple 
employment that would be a little easier go- 
ing in which rank played a lesser part, and I 
applied for a job with the Senate of the 
United States. For reasons beyond my con- 
trol and due to the rationale of the citizens 
of Wyoming, I got the job. Now, as a result, 
I have gotten into the worst kind of rank 
situation. I don’t suppose there's any insti- 
tution in the world which is so rank con- 
scious or where seniority plays such a tre- 
mendous part in the thinking of the par- 
ticipants. ° 
In the group of us who did descend on 
Washington last November, there were 18 
new Senators, all of them with my political 
faith. We thought we were so numerous 
that we'd take the place by storm and that 
all these fetishes about seniority—who was 
the oldest and who represented what in 
what order down the line—would be de- 
stroyed by numbers, by mass impact. But 
we didn't reckon with the Senate of the 
United States and its traditions, and, upon 
arrival there, we discovered our best inten- 
tions were stymied by the depth of the tra- 
dition and the inveterate dedication to 
seniority. The result was that they had a 
rule for every one of us. The Senate is 
sacred in its belief that no two Senators— 
I don't care which two Senators they are— 
can ever be absolute equals. There is a 
niche for each, 98 of them, and each takes 
his place beneath those who outrank him. 
Well, it was then I learned the hard way 
that in order to break up this gang of 18 
new freshmen, they were going to allot us 
our places, and they had a special place—a 
special precedence—for all former members 
of the House of Representatives. That in- 
volved 9 or 10 of our gang—quite a portion. 
And then they had a second order of prece- 
dence for anybody who had been a former 
Governor of his State. That took three or 
four more, but it still left four of us who 
stood shoulder to shoulder, exactly the same 
height, and that’s when the resourcefulness 
of the Senate, naturally, came into play. 
‘They resurrected a couple of old precedents 
which had not been used since before the 
Civil War which dictated the separation of 
the remaining four who thought they were 
equal. They decided they could separate 
‘us according to the year in which our State 
had been admitted to the Union. Well, the 
passengers aboard the Mayflower didn't quite 
make it to Wyoming. Very little of the sea 
washed the shores of this wonderful State. 
In fact, we didn’t come into the Union until 
1890, and so we were way, way down that 
list. Even with this ruling, however, the 
final status of two of us was not resolved. 
Two States came into the Union in 1890 and 
that created a tie they couldn’t break until 
they found another old beat-up rule which 
said that in such 4 case seniority would be 
determined by alphabetical order of States. 
Weil, consult the list of States and you'll 
see that Wyoming is quite a ways down. 
In fact, there is no whicher than Wyom- 
ing in the alphabet. So, ladies and gen- 
themen, today you are looking at No. 98. One 
consolation about it is that it leaves us no 
direction to go but up and that’s hopeful. 
assure me back there that the 


around, the better I will think of . 


It is genuinely refreshing to me, under 
of these circumstances, to come here and 
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talk to you. You have been having your 
seminars; you have had your old pros bat- 
ting away at each other; you are going to 
have them some more. I don’t know any- 
thing about surplus property problems ex- 
cept I am for you. I was told to say that 
so that you’d know I was dedicating my 
efforts in your behalf and, rest assured, if 
you tell me what those efforts are, I will. 
I happen to believe in the people who 
brought me out here. That's the only rea- 
son I’m here. And I firmly believe in the 
line that you're trying to hold—making 
available some of the surplus materials for 
schools and in the educational field. It 
would be dishonest for me not to say that 
very bluntly and forthrightly. 

I want to talk to you today about an area 
quite far removed in one way from the pro- 
fessional concern which has collected you 
here this week and particularly this after- 
noon—a topic that’s quite far removed from 
the minds of all too many Americans today. 
It is the parts of the world which we have 
for generations taken for granted and con- 
tinually ignore. I am speaking of the so- 
called underdeveloped regions of the globe. 
They are not totally unrelated with the prob- 
lem that you are, on the domestic front, con- 
cerned with here—surplus properties. If I 
were to say to you that tomorrow, not the 
day after tomorrow, not the 2ist century, 
but tomorrow, the whole vibrance of the 
world will be coming from the heartbeat of 
Asia and Africa; not from Washington; not 
from London; not from Paris or Rome, but 
from Asia and Africa, it would be sufficient 
to suggest the new focus which we are very 
slow to make a part of American thinking. 

Take a cross section of the people of to- 
morrow, the people now that are between 
adolescence and middle age—that is 10 years 
older than I am, I always say—take a cross 
section of all the people of the world who 
lie between the ages of 12 or 13 and 50 and 
who make up tomorrow’s world. They will 
be determining our future policies. Take 
such a cross section and it’s made up some- 
thing like this. On the basis of a sampling 
of 100 to reflect that cross section, 6 of them 
would be from the United States and Canada; 
another 5 or 6 of them would be from Latin 
America—our-meighbors to the south; 7 or 
8 of them would come from the Soviet 
Union—Russia; perhaps 9 from Africa; 15 
or 16 of them would come from Western 


is your world of tomorrow. Yet, in 
own concept, we don't go much beyond 
shores of the Atlantic, and might I say 
very frankly, as a former student of 
that the Atlantic age of history is 
And we pretend 


to you 
history, 
already on the downgrade. 


over—the world of World War II. That’s 
what got us down in the 1930’s when we were 
still trying to stay out of World War I, 
wasn’t it? Now we are trying to correct 
some of the mistakes of World War II. All 
too few of us are asking about tomorrow and 
worrying about where we are going. 

Now, I want to talk to you for the next 
few minutes about some aspects of the Amer- 


and to understand is 

are different. We have 

of exercises in which 
apparent intention to make 
out of everybody around 
President Eisenhower once 
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reminded us, we not only can't make 
little Americans out of the world, but it 
would be a bad idea even if we could. Be- 
cause of the impact of World War II and, 
more important, because of some of the 
problems—if I may drag it in by the heels— 
caused by surplus property left over in 
some strange corners of the world after 
that conflict, we began to try to make lit- 
tle Americans out of everyone. 

In reality, however, I am talking about 
people’s thinking, about their cultural hab- 
its, about their standards of value, about 
the things they believe are important, the 
things which make a difference. Not every- 
body believes in ‘skyscrapers, in jets, or in 
a bank account. People have different 
standards. 

I always remember the story that James 
Michener of South Pacific fame still tells. 
It happened when he was in Seoul during 
the Korean war, at the time of the second 
siege of the city of Seoul when the Com- 
munists had moved down from the north 
very rapidly and threatened to trap not only 
the garrisons but the people of the city. 
In that emergency, the American com- 
mander called in the city officials and said: 
“We have very little evacuating material 
or means of evacuation available. We are 
caught unready. There is only one barge 
and it will accommodate about 100 people. 
Pick the 100 most important people of the 
city of Seoul, get them on the barge, and 
we will get them out so that they can save 
the city when it comes time to rebuild. But 
pick your key people.” The city govern- 
merit, the city officials of Seoul, quickly con- 
vened and made their decision, and they 
put on that barge for the evacuation the 
100 members of the Seoul Symphony Or- 
chestra. The American commander cussed 
a blue streak and called them “blankety- 
blank so and so illiterates.” 

But people are different. People have 
contrasting sets of values and we must 
understand that. 

I once heard the then General Eisenhower 
describe a similar experience in Africa dur- 
ing the north African campaign, When it 
was about finished, and there was a light 
weekend ahead, General Eisenhower was 
fiown into the interior of Africa to view a 
special housing project that one American 
group had promoted. It was in a tribal 
area where the tribes had formerly been 
living in grass huts. General Eisenhower 
found there in a heautiful clearing in a 
corner of the Belgian Congo, neat rows of 
little white Cape Cod cottages that the 
American benefactors had set up for them, 
and which had all of the plumbing con- 
veniences that you could desire. 

There was only one thing missing—people. 
The houses were all empty. The general 
asked the chief escorting him around. 
“Where are the people?” The chief, a little 
bit embarrassed said, ‘‘Well, General, I think 
I can show them to you.” He then escorted 
him some distance down to the bank of the 
nearby river, and there were the people. 
They were building grass huts and the bab- 
ble of their talk made quite a din. The 
chief said, “You know, General, they very 
much appreciated those wonderful, wonder- 
ful houses, but they just didn’t think they 
could live in them, because with all of the 
convenie water and the like— 
my people felt that it would deprive them 
of their one reason for living, the one joy 
they had every day, and that is the daily trip 
down to the bank of the river to get water 
to wash their clothes and to commune with 
their neighbors.” : 

Well, people are different: They are differ- 


-ent. in as many ways as there are people. 


That's why we have sometimes gotten into 
trouble in America. We haven't been will- 
ing to allow for those differences. 

At the University of Wyoming, while I was 
teaching there, we had a great many stu- 
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dents from Afghanistan. We had these stu- 
dents from Afghanistan because we had 
opened a sort of branch of the University of 
Wyoming over in Af We had an 
exchange program.- We kept this program 
very much alive because Af; was @ 
high-altitude country with agricultural and 
soil problems similar to our own. I had 
many of these Afghan boys in class and 
would talk to them at every opportunity 
about their experiences here. They had.a 
wonderful time in Wyoming. 

One of them told me he spent a weekend 
over near Torrington—which is as far as you 
can go from here and still be in Wyoming. 
He had been riding a cornpicker all after- 
noon. He said it was an. exciting thing and 
he would like to have one to play with. 
But he said, “You know, Professor, it is no 
good to me back in Afghanistan. I have 
wasted my time. In many parts of my 
country, people are still planting seeds with 
pointed sticks.” 

We fail to allow for the fact that some of 
the world’s peoples don’t care to use any- 
thing else but a pointed stick. 

When Loraine and I were in Moscow—and 
it’s nearly 3 years ago now—we got trapped 
one afternoon in a rainstorm. I should say 
I got trapped. The women didn’t. . They 
were out looking for bargains which they 
never found. But I stayed in the hotel. I 
sat in the lobby of the Leningradskoya Hotel 
until the rain stopped. In that 3 hours, I 
witnessed the arrival in Moscow of whole 
delegations from a dozen Asian countries 
which had been flown there at the expense 
of the Russians. One of the delegations was 
from Communist. China, and I struck up a 
conversation with them. I did so because 
the Chinese speak English very fluently al- 
though they can’t understand Chinese. This 
is literally true because there are over a 
thousand dialects. They speak the English 
language. better than I do. We got along 
very well in understanding what we were 
saying to each other. I said to the Chinese, 
“I suppose you are excited about Moscow.” 
They said, “Very much excited. It’s an ex- 
citing city.” I tried to imagine, In my own 
mind, why Moscow was ex¢iting to the Chi- 


city, a sort of sprawling slum with the ex- 
ception of a few showplaces which they dis- 
play to tourists and the party faithful from 
Siberia. With those exceptions, Moscow is a 
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tle Americans out of everybody. That's the 
pasic, fundamental concept that all of us 
have to acquire, have to understand, have 
to believe. We have to make allowance for 
the differences of people and do it in ways 


surplus property that is begging to be used 
in meeting this precise problem which I have 
posed for you here today. That surplus prop- 
erty is of two forms: It is a surplus of ideas 
and a surplus of truth—ideas and truth. 
It is strange that we could speak of having 
a surplus of either one. We happen to havea 
surplus only because nobody's interested in 
either one. The people are not demanding 
either ideas or truth. They don't care: Thus, 
these commodities exist in bountiful quanti- 
ties’at the present time. 

Some few years aga; I was with a private 
group in New York directing a little study on 
Soviet intentions. In the course of those long 
deliberations, we were entertaining, for the 
purpose of picking her brains, a lady from 
Asia. I will never forget the very plush 
banquet which was thrown in her honor. We 
invited her to the banquet along with 50 very 
affluent, industrial, and banking leaders of 
America. They were grouped around the lone 
lady, and I was included in the group only 
because I was directing the study. 

The chairman for that meeting said: 

am, before we get underway, I thought 


country on this trip, I had breakfast with 
eight maharajas whose total wealth was prob- 
ably that of these men. But you know in 
India,” she said, “we don't brag about that.” 
(Leave it to a woman to put a man in his 
Place.) She went on in a very, very rich 
way and she said, “May I say to you very 
fine Americans something that’s very blunt 
but which I hope you will appreciate?” She 
said, “Let me tell you why the people of the 
world respect you, why they look to you for 
leadership, why they revere your history.” 
She said, “It is not because of your skyscrap- 
ers; it is not because of your bank accounts; 
it is not because. of your automobiles.” She 
‘said, “We admire America because of your 
ideas. We admire America because you stand 
for truth wherever tt may lead. And, gen- 
tlemen,” she said, “why don’t you put 

ee to work as you seek to lead the 
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end of the war the Japanese had seized the 
area and they put up a very fanatical resist- 
ance. They destroyed most of the material 
assets of the region. But the troops which 
had entered Jakarta reported finding on the 
bombed-out walls of that ruined city in- 
scriptions scrawled there by these resisting 
natives who were driving the Japs back out— 
inscriptions of little quotations from Ben 
Franklin, from Thomas Payne’s “Common 
Sense,” from Abraham Lincoln’s second in- 
augural address, and from Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s first. Most Americans don’t remember 
these inspiring words. 

These are the ideas of America and they 
have been carried into even the most back- 
ward areas. These areas are backward, my 
friends, only in the American materialistic 
sense, and that’s the basis upon which we 
have been judging them. 

I talked to a diplomat from Ceylon once. 
He said, “You know the thing that put my 
country so strongly on the path toward free- 
dom was that we copied your Constitution. 
It. was our inspiration.” I heard Nehru 
say that what kept India from going to 
pieces, what prevented her from passing 
through the radicalism that sweeps through 
any new area d periods of political 
experimentation was the examples afforded 
by the American and British systems. Ideas, 
The Indian Constitution begins how? “We, 
the people of the United India, in order to 
form a more perfect union * * *."” Word 
for word. There’s the American inspiration; 
the American idea. 

My friends, 1778 is the most electrically 
inspiring date in human history and every- 
one knows it except Americans. We have 
forgotten its significance. The rest of the 
world knows about it, but we are failing 
to use the dynamic influence it still exerts. 
It is one of our surplus commodities. It 
is stored in the attic collecting cobwebs with 
the other relics of our Nation's history. 

Ideas, and ideas that we invented, not Karl 
Marx-—that we invented, not Mr. Lenin or Mr. 
Stalin or Mr. Khrushchev. This is what is 
inspiring the people of Latin America and 
Africa and Asia. We did it. Yet, with the 
rest of the world trying to follow us, what 
do we do? We look down our noses as if 
there were some foul smell at the other end 
that offended us. We want nothing to do 
with it because it might be radical. These 
people, my friends, would be on the paths 
of change; they would be in the throes of 
revolution, if there had never been a Com- 
munist on God’s earth because all they are 
craving is human dignity; the integrity of 
the individual; national and 


could stop this floodtide that’s sweeping the 
world. If it be our decision to stop it, te 
dam it up, to hold it back, what happened to 
us in China is going to happen to us all 
around the globe. It will simply pour over 
us. We will be inundated and we will liter- 


truth must be eternal. It is the guidelight of 
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noon, or to the Lions Club, the chamber of 
commerce, the women's club—you pick it— 
and you will discover that they go along talk- 
ing to each other week after week, saying the 
things that they like to hear from each cther 
because if they say something different it 
rocks the boat. It is easier to conform and 
we are demanding conformity because it is 
easier to control. I don’t mind saying that, 
as a Senator, I wish all the constituents of 
Wyoming would conform to one man's 
ideas—McGzr’s. It would be a lot easier. 
There isn’t an administrator here or one who 
was ever an administrator who would not 
encourage conformity among those beneath 
him because it would mean an end to his 
problems. We are afraid of truth. 

The truth is unpleasant and uncomfortable 
and inconvenient. And we have reached the 
point in this country where we are encourag- 
ing half-truth or untruth in government in 
order to be comfortable, to have time to play 
golf, or better still, to fish. We have so sur- 
rendered our eternal quest for truth’ that 
those who merely raise the ugly questions in 
pursuit of truths are belabored and smeared 
and twisted and tortured by the public mind 
and by public pressure because they aren't 
willing to say what people like to hear or they 
aren't willing to surrender by leaving well 
enough aione. 

Now this is not what made Americans 
strong in the past and yet it is this pressure 
to which we are forfeiting our heritage now. 

We have just passed through an extremely 
painful ordeal in the Senate involving one 
of the strangest and most difficult person- 
alities, I suppose, in this century—Mr. 
Strauss—a difficult and strange personality 
because when he was good there was never a 
man in all history who was so good. But 
when he was bad there were some extremely 
serious complications. He is a man who has 
perfected a technique that he didn’t invent. 
Democrats and Republicans, long before 
him, hammered out the perfections of the 
gobbledygook of words, words without mean- 
ing, words of evasion, honeyed words, big 
words, little three-letter words. These words 
were aimed at covering up, at hiding, at 
concealing unpleasantries or mistakes in 
human judgment; and the mushreoming ef 
the bureaucracy in Washington has aided 
and abetted this whole practice. Mr. Strauss 
was not the inventor of this at all. He may 
have been its victim. Some of us felt very 
deeply that in the search for truths the time 
for a reckoning had long since passed. 
When this man, in a very tortuous process, 
was stripped of almost a million words; 
when he stood naked before his committee, 
he was revealed as a liar. 

My friends, these are people living in fear. 
You live in fear of dictatorship. ‘That’s 
what was wrong with Hitler and Naziism; 
that’s what's wrong with the Communists 
in Moscow. Yet, under the guise of leaving 
Well enough alone and not disturbing placid 
Waters, we were surrendering to the very 
dictatorship we feared. 


I was personally tortured that my Presi- 


and 
takes that humans are entitled to always 
make in a democracy the veil of nondisclo- 
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I don’t know whether or not you have read 
the little volume “The Ugly American”; but 
you do, you will find we are in trouble 
because people, for whatever reasons, chose 
to distort the truth, to te a false 
front, to assume @ mistaken level of power 


s 


and prestige. 
We are all t if we'll trust in the truth, 
if we will abide by its revelations, if we will 


conduct ourselves within the limits of its 
This is not alone a problem for 
overseas or a problem of trying 
to get foreigners to understand us. It comes 
right down to the hearts of our understand- 
ing of o —— what we believe and why 


If we go only utilize these two sur- 
pluses, we would readily discover that they 
are not surpluses at all, but that they are 
in short supply. We would discover we 
haven't enough of either. But if we use what 
we have, we can hold out to the rest of the 
world the kind of appeal, the kind of human 
inspiration that alone should guide the his- 
tory of man. It is our strength, more so 
than our scientists, our military might, or 
our satellites in outer space. 

Asia and Africa and other areas are on the 
move, and they are in the throes of deep 
change. Let’s face it. Let’s not only learn 
to live with it; let’s seek to guide it con- 
structively. 

I have often thought in this context of 
the old legend of Rip Van Winkle. You 
know old Rip got a bit in his cups anc fell 
asleep in 1769; he slept for 20 years. What 
happened in that 20 years? When old Rip 
fell asleep, George III was his King. When 
he wakened 20 years later, George Washing- 
ton was his President. Old Rip Van Winkle 
had slept through a revolution. God help 
us, my friends, if we sleep through this one. 





Dedication of the National FFA Building 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, last 
Friday a very impressive ceremony was 
held near Mount Vernon on a tract of 
land that was formerly owned by George 
Washington, at which time the National 
Future Farmers of America Building was 
dedicated. 

The Future Farmers of America is an 
organization composed of 381,621 mem- 
bers in every State in the Union, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico and is a part of the vo- 
cational education program under the 
oe of Health, Education, and 


pin rie Rahal Officers of this organiza- 
tion are Adin Hester, Oregon, president; 
Bryan Hafen, Nevada; Thomas E. Stine, 
Missouri, Lee Todd, Tennessee, Richard 
Van Auken, New Jersey, vice presidents; 
and Norman A. Brown, Michigan, stu- 


secretary. 
The chairman of the board is Dr. W. T. 
Spanton, Director of the Agricultural 
ee nn ot Eee 
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this organization has 


speech I deliv- 
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Dr. Spanton’s many years of ded- — 


July 27 
ered be printed in the Appendix of the 


RECORD. 

There being no objection, the program 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

PROGRAM AT DEDICATION OF THE FUTURE FaRM- 
ERS OF AMERICA BUILDING 


Music: U.S. Air Force Headquarters Band, 

Harold Hoyt, captain, USAF, Director. 
Flag-raising ceremony: Norman Brown, 

national student secretary. 

National anthem: U.S. Air Force Head- 
quarters Band. 

Invocation: Richard Van Auken, national 
vice president. 

Opening remarks: Adin Hester, national 
president. 

Introduction of guests. 

Greetings from new farmers of America: 

Martin Luther Goodson, national president. 
Historical background: W. T. Spanton, 

Director, tural Education Branch, 

Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
Greetings: Arthur 8. Flemming, Secretary, 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 

fare, Washington, D.C. 

Gathering and spreading of State soil: Tom 

Stine, national FFA vice president. 
Acceptance of State stones: Bryan Hafen, 

national FFA vice president. 

Dedication address: The Honorable Franx 

Carson, US. Senator from Kansas. 
Acceptance of FFA Building: Lee Todd, 

national FFA vice president. 

FFA march: US. Air Force Headquarters 

Band. 

Appress By SeNaToR FRANK CARLSON AT 
DEDICATION OF FUTURE FARMERS OF AMER- 
IcA HEADQUARTERS, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
Frmpay, Jury 24, 1959. 


I regard it a distinct honor to be invited 
to participate in a program dedicating—or 
setting apart for service—this new head- 
quarters building for the Future Farmers 
of America supply service and national 
magazine. 

This building will stand as a serviceable 
monument te the Future Farmers of today 
who will be the successful farmers of to- 
morrow. 

It is mest fitting that this modern struc~ 
ture be located near Mount Vernon, the 
home of George Washington, and on land 
formerly ewned by him. He was considered 
first as a great general—our first President— 
an engineer—but George Washington’s first 
love was the farm he called Mount Vernon. 
He was one of the first in the Nation to 
practice contour planting, crop rotation, and 
other soil conservation methods. It has been 
stated he might be truly considered as 
America’s first “scientific farmer.” 

It is also my understanding that he is one 
of the patron saints of the Future Farmers 


Vocational agriculture and the Future 
Farmers of America constitute a most suc- 
cessful program for training boys to be good 
farmers and helping them become estab- 
lished in the farming occupation of their 
choice. 

In view of the Nation’s need for new farm- 
ers it is most fitting that we set apart a 
new modern building for their headquarters. 

It was our third President, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, who said, “Those who labor in the 
earth are the chosen people of God.” 

It was Gifford Pinchot, the great con- 
servationist, who said, “As the farmer pros- 
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of Kansas—just a few miles from Kansas 
City where thousands of FFA members will 
have the opportunity to see it each year at 
the time of their national convention. 

Agriculture today is undergoing a drastic 
change. Capital investment on farms and 
the cost of production items are at record 
levels. 

Agriculture as a whole is confronted with 
some very different problems that must be 
resolved and I know of no one better quali- 
fied to tackle these problems than our young 
farmers who will soon be dominant in agri- 
culture. Your background, your training, 
give you the qualifications that are going 
to be needed as we go through this difficult 
period. 

I am not here to paint a dark picture of 
our situation. As a matter of fact, Iam an 
optimist and I have great faith in the fu- 
ture. I have great hopes for the members of 
your organization. 

I am here to talk about opportunity— 
about change—about ideals and about mak- 
ing peace in a world that sorely needs it, I 
want to say to you that I cannot think of a 
more exciting time to be alive. 

Certainly the challenge is more difficult 
today than it has ever been before in his- 
tory. But never before in history do we 
stand to win so much, and when I use the 
word “we,” I am not thinking of Americans 
alone—I am thinking of the human race. 

No previous generation in human history 
has had finer or more abundant means at 
its disposal for making this planet serve 
the ends of man. 

For the first time in human history, we 
have as much poteftial power as we need 
to irrigate dry the. machines 
that man needs to carry on his work and 
give man shelter. There seems to be no limit 
to the new and fascinating discoveries being 
made in the field of agriculture. 

For the first time in human history, we 
can tap the basic energy of the sun. We 
can derive new minerals from the oceans. 
Nuclear energy, properly used, can even help 
to control weather. 

Weare on the verge of discovering the 
answers to the incurable diseases that have 
blighted the life of man on earth.. 

I believe we have it within out means to 
extend the average life of a human being 
to more than a century—not ih some dis- 
tant age, but within your lifetime. 

But one thing is clear, we are not going 
to get this better world by just wishing it 
into being. We are going to have to work 
for it the hard way. 

Now, I don’t have to be reminded of all 
the obstacles. I don’t have to be reminded 
that we have to make this planet a lot safer 
for human life than it is now before we can 
talk about making it more attractive: 

Indeed, it is precisely becuse I am dware 
of the problems that I say to you that the 


- only thing that is greater than the difficulty 


is the é 

It is true that the human race has been 
able to invent war, but has yet to invent 
peace. This has been true in the past, but 
it need not be true today or tomorrow.. It 


doing seemingly I be- 
lieve it is within our power to make the 
greatest contribution to human progress and 
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safety in history by creating the design of 
workable world peace. 


This is the kind of peace’we want. This 
is the kind of peace, God willing, we are 
going to get. 

This kind of peace is not going to be 
handed on a silver platter to the American 
people, or to anyone else. 

You and I, particularly the young people 
of this Nation, must dedicate ourselves to 
working and praying for a program of peace. 
No greater challenge—ne greater oppor- 
tunity—was ever presented to our youth. 

As we build a better world, a better Nation, 
we must also build a better man, based on 
the lines of the great poet, Edwin Markham, 
who wrote: 


“We are all blind, until we see 
That in the human pian 

Nothing is worth the making if 
It does not make the man. 


I dedicate this building in behaif of the 
Puture Farmers of America and their suc- 
cessors, and pray that they, too, will grow 
and build a better farm economy, which ts 
so important to the future of our Nation. 





Club Cleanup Idea Catches On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 


more and more people in this country 
are availing themselves of their increas- 


(By Charley Niehuis and Hal Moore) 
As more and thore are going to out- 
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Recently an organization of hunters and 
the Phoenix ’s Asso- 
ciation of Phoenix, Ariz., decided to do some- 
thing about it. A group of these outdoor- 
loving people conceived the idea of having a 
cleanup day’ on a certain area. They made 
their attack on Tonto Creek, one of the most. 
beautiful and uniquely placed trout streams 
in the Southwest. Tonto Creek had been 
@ wonderful trout stream, but in more re- 
cent years it has become a sewage ditch. 

The project was so successful and re- 
ceived so much acclaim the club looked 
around for another place to clean up. 

They selected Canyon Lake, one of the 
more picturesque bodies of water in the State. 

Since their first cleanup had attracted so 
much attention they had offers from several 
clubs to assist. The idea has snowballed. 
The cleanup campaign has now been 
adopted as a statewide project by the Arizona 
Game Protective Association. Lecal 
and outdoorsman's clubs affiliated with the 
statewide organization have selected areas of 
their own to clean up. The idea-—since the 
Canyon Lake cleanup project was com- 
pleted—has caught on to such an extent 
that a skiing club (the snow kind) recently 
announced they were tackling the San Fran- 
cisco Peaks in Arizona where a snow bowl 
is available during winter months and which 
has been cluttered with debris left by skiers. 

Here’s how. the Phoenix Sportsman’s As- 
sociation does it: 

1. Appoint a committee. 

2. Select a project—ah area that needs 
cleaning up. 

3. Survey the project—to determine what 
is needed in the way of materials. 

4. @ campaign and set a date. 
5. Do the job. 

It's a very worthwhile and rewarding proj- 
ect for any club, 

AGPA PacE 
(By Tom Calhoun) 

The man with the shovel in his hand 
stopped and mopped the sweat off his brow. 
His feet were planted wide apart in the 
tumbling stream water, little whitecaps 
trailing away where his blue denim pants 
legs disappeared in Christoper Creek, 

In the bank, where the man has been 
digging, a big alder log was. now being 
lowered. The notch in the bank was op- 
posite another one in the other bank, so the 
log was anchored at both ends when it was 
dropped in place, churning up the clear 
creek water and a chocolate spray rose like 
dark lace and spattered coldly on the face of 
the man with the shovel. He scooped up 
® palmful of sparkling, liquid diamonds and 
dashed it on his face and laughed while the 
chill ran down inside his shict. The paims 
of his hands were red as though unac- 
customed to a shovel, and he looked at them 
and laughed again. 

The water gurgled under the great log 
where stubborn boulders held it up from the 
streambed, and along its dark length other 
men wrestled with the boulders, the mad 


> 
F 
: 


» and rose while the others 
laughed, and then the great log was seated 
the stream, and without a 

they turned to wrestle huge rocks 
against the log while the man with the 
shovel heaved shovel after shovel of mud and 


“Uh-huh—sportsmen’s club.” 
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The curious man snorted. “Gee Pee 
Aye—you mean they're doin’ that for 
nothin’?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“No man with brains would work like 
that.” The curious man had turned posi- 
tive. 

The observer looked at the men laboring in 
the cold stream and his voice was gentle. 
“See that man with the shovel? He’s got a 
law office down in Phoenix where some im- 
portant people come to talk with him. They 
think he’s got quite a lot of brains, and that 
fellow out there with the yellow shirt, he’s 
a@ building contractor. I heard he handled 
bids on a couple of million dollars worth of 
construction last year. Now, that fellow 
that fell down a minute ago—he’s in the elec- 
trical contracting business.” The observer 
laughed quietly. “Why, my friend—” and 
his tone was very gentle “at least half of 
those men are professional men, men with 
college degrees, in that stream down there. 
They are capable of pretty sound thinking.” 

The curious man said, “Then why—?” 

The observer interrupted. “They're build- 
ing trout pools, backing up the water, in- 
creasing the habitat capacity which in- 
creases the total possible limit catches; 
they're increasing the recreational potential 
of every mile of stream and fore.t in the 
State of Arizona; they're amplifying the 
challenge of hook and line to compete with 
the lure of bars and parked cars. Some 
folks say they've got AGP’itis, but whatever 
it is—it’s not being done for nothing. It’s 
being done because it’s their way of helping 
to build a great State and a great Nation. 
It’s being done for a purpose—about the best 
purpose there is, I believe.” = 

The curious man moved down the slope 
and entered the stream and his eyes bright- 
ened a little as the cold water flooded his 
two-tone shoes. The water surged around 
his white cuffs as he manhandled a big 
boulder into position against the log dam. 
For a minister not accustomed to labor he 
managed very well. The lawyer with the 
shovel smiled between shovelfuls of earth. 
Another fellow with AGP’itis. 





Our Bank Reserves 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr,.PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from 
Congressman HENRY Reuss, of Milwau- 
kee, to the Sunday New York Times of 
yesterday be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

Mr. President, Congressman Henry 
Revss is a brilliant Congressman with a 
particular competence in monetary pol- 
icy. He is generally reputed to be the 
auther of the current sense of Congress 
proposal before the House Ways and 
Means Committee that would tie a direc- 
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it would not require or direct or even 
suggest that the Federal Reserve create 
one nickle of additional reserves or 


money supply. 

It simply provides that should the Fed- 
eral Reserve in its good judgment decide 
to expand the supply of money—as it 
has said it intends to do at a rate of about 
3 percent a year, it should do so—when 
feasible—by buying Government obliga- 
tions—and thus supporting the Govern- 
ment bond market instead of increasing 
reserves. 

This letter of yesterday, incidentally, 
constitutes an excellent answer to the 
attacks on the Reuss resolution by the 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve Board and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury—reported in this 
morning’s papers. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, as 
follows: 

Our BANK RESERVES—-AMENDMENT DEFENDED 
48 ATTEMPT To GUIDE FEDERAL RESERVE 
(The writer of the following letter is a 

Representative to Congress from Wisconsin.) 

To the Eprror oF THE New YorK TIMEs: 

~ In your editorial of July 15, “The Treas- 

ury’s Problem,” you ask the question: “Are 
there devices by which the Federal Reserve 

System, without pumping up the Nation’s 

bank reserves ‘and money supply to infla- 

tionary proportions, could help solve the 
8 problem?” 

You then look at the “sense of Congress” 
amendment to the interest-ceiling bill ap- 
proved by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and conclude that it will not help 
solve the Treasury’s problem without being 
inflationary. 

The “sense of Congress” amendment 
which I proposed to the Ways and Means 
Committee, and which was adopted, states: 

“It is the sense of Congress that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, while pursuing its pri- 
mary mission of administering a sound 
policy, should to the maximum 
extent consistent therewith utilize such 
means as will assist in the economical and 
efficient management of the public debt; 
and that the system, where practicable, 


: 


MONEY SUPPLY 


This amendment, it will be noted, does 
not require the Federal Reserve to create 
one nickel’s worth more of banking re- 

thus the money supply—than 
the Federal Reserve thinks wise. Reason- 
men may differ on what the supply of 
money ought to be, but the amendment 
not attempt to sway the Federal Re- 
in any on this. The Federal Re- 
testified that it envisages 
an average annual increase of 3 percent in 
the money supply. For the 2-year duration 
of the Ways and Means Committee bill, 
therefore, the amount of new reserves to be 
created would be on the order of $2 billion. 

The question is: Should the Federal Re- 
serve create these reserves by further lower- 
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2 years, it would result in a saving to the 
taxpayers of the interest charge on that 
amount, since the Federal Reserve earnings 
substantially revert to the Treasury. 


PRICE FLUCTUATIONS 


The purchase by the Federal Reserve of 
these securities would at least moderate 
somewhat downward fluctuations in the 
prices of U.S. securities, and thus make them 
more attractive to investors. 

The lodging in the Federal Reserve of a 
higher proportion of the debt would make 
Treasury financing more orderly by reducing 
the amount of attrition—where security- 
holders refuse to accept exchanges and de- 
mand cash repayment. 

The sense amendment does not purport 
to be a universal panacea. But I believe it 
to be a sincere attempt by the Congress to 
give some needed guidunce to the Federal 
Reserve, the agency to which the Congress 
has delegated some of its monetary powers. 

It is not inflationary, and it does help 
solve the Treasury’s problem. 

Henry S. REvss. 

WasHIncTon, July 23, 1959. 





Using Farm Products in International 
Farm Programs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on June 
30, our distinguished colleague and agri- 
cultural specialist, the junior Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. Cartson], delivered 
before the International Economic Policy 
Association, at the Mayflower Hotel, an 
address entitled “Using Farm Products 
in International Farm Programs.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Usinc Farm Propucts In INTERNATIONAL 

FaRM PROGRAMS 
(Speech by Senator Frank CaRLson,' before 
the International Economic Policy Asso- 

ciation, Mayflower Hotel, June 30, 1959) 

The American farmer is the world’s largest 
exporter of food and fiber and for this reason 
plays an important part in our international 
economic programs. 

The export of these farm commodities 
means only dollars for farmers, but it-has 
been—and will continue to be—an important 
part of a program of bringing closer rela- 
tionships with countries that do not have 
an abundant food supply. Food for Peace 


1 Senator Frank Carison, of Kansas, is a 
member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, and has a distinguished record 
of public service, including six terms in the 
House of Representatives, two terms as Gov- 
ernor of Kansas, and three sessions of the 
Kansas State Legislature. Noted as an ex- 
pert in the fields of farm and tax legislation, 
Senator Carison also serves on the Senate 
Finance Committee and the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. Outside the Sen- 


Leadership. 
1950, he was reelected in 1956. 
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must be more than just a slogan—it can and 
must be a reality. 

Our Nation must continue to expand its 
export market of farm products. We ex- 
ported the crops from 50 million acres of 
cropland last year. 

I do not like to delve into statistics, but 
it is interesting to note that slightly less 
than 20 percent of the total volume of all 
farm products similar to those produced in 
the United States entered into world trade. 

We exported about one-half of our cotton 
produced—two-fifths of our wheat and rice— 
one-third of our soybeans and tobacco—one- 
third of the tallow produced in this country 
and one-sixth of our lard output. 

At the present time we have a number of 
surplus disposal programs. Under Public 
Law 480, the Agriculture Trade Development 
Act, we have had programs under which we 
could sell our surpluses for foreign cur- 
rency—donate them to foreign countries for 
emergency relief—distribute them to private 
agencies—to hungry people at home and 
abroad and barter them for strategic ma- 
terials. 

Thirty-eight countries have participated 
in the Public Law 480 programs. Under 


‘ title I, which allows surplus sales for local 


currencies, India has received $544 million, 
Yugoslavia $341 million, Spain $276 million, 
Pakistan $240 million, and Brazil $155 mil- 
lion from U.S. surplus stocks, 

Through our mutual security program we 
are distributing our agricultural commodi- 


ties at the rate of $175 million per year. 


This $175 million was continued for another 
year in the authorization bill which is before 
Congress. 

Many are asking why it has not been pos- 
sible to make greater use of the ever-increas- 
ing surpluses, particularly wheat. I think 
it should be mentioned that there are three 
principal reasons: 

1. The most important is the problem of 
competition.. This makes a real problem in 
dealing, particularly, with our Canadian 
neighbors to the north who also have great 
surpluses of wheat. 

Only last month the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce complained that the United 
States was using subsidized flour as an eco- 
nomic weapon to displace Canada from sec- 
ond place as a supplier to the new West 
Indies Federation. 

2. Another problem we have in moving 
this food to foreign countries is the inability 
of many of the underdeveloped countries to 
handle incoming shipments, 

For instance, we send a shipload of 
American wheat to India every day, but 
India’s ports are so congested that it is im- 
possible to secure immediate handling of our 
shipments, 

Many suggestions have been made that im- 
proved unloading and handling facilities at 
the docks be arranged, but these suggestions 
have. met opposition from the Indian Gov- 
ernment because of the great surplus of 
labor, and therefore, the unloading is done 
mostly by hand. 

In addition to this problem, we have the 
problem of inadequate storage and distribu- 
tion facilities in most of the underdeveloped 
countries. 

3. Congress must appropriate money to 
reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for stocks that are removed and distributed 
for food in needy countries. 

Many of us on the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee had hoped that we might 
increase substantially the amount of money 
available for food through the mutual aid 
be ee eh tng fret er gray Sic ten 


ttee which indicated that the present . 
; authorization of $175 million was about all 


that underdeveloped 
recei and distributing this food. 
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From a humanitarian standpoint, I know 
of nothing we can do as as a nation that 
will win friends faster and more 
nently than getting food and fiber into the 
hands of the needy. 

We had evidence and testimony showing 
that these gifts through our mutual aid pro- 
gram prevented millions of people from starv- 
ing to death. 

The distribution of this food to under- 
developed countries where there are millions 
of needy and undernourished people is more 
than a commodity disposal operation—it has 
important psychological value. In my opin- 
ion, it is one of the most effective forms of 
foreign aid. 

The possibilities of this program have been 
amply demonstrated in India. Since 1956 
the United States has shipped the following 
farm products to India out of our surplus 
production: 230 million bushels of wheat, 
8 million bushels of corn and sorghum, 43 
million bags of rice, 235,000 bales of cotton, 
5 million pounds of tobacco, and 25 million 
pounds of dried milk. 

These millions of tons of American agri- 
cultura) products are vital to India for more 
than purely humanitarian reasons. 

This successful experience in India with 
the constructive uses to which our farm 
surplus has beén put illustrated why the 
Congress must reenact legislation dealing 
with this problem. It is a program that we 
can use to great advantage in other under- 
developed countries. 

I, personally, had an opportunity to see 
the result of these programs in Pakistan, 
India, Thailand, and Formosa. 

While it is essential that we maintain 
programs of military assistance, defense sup- 
port, and economic aid, it is, in my opinion, 
equally important that we continue to build 
good will and friendship, based on our Na- 
tion’s Christian teachings and background 
that we are “our brother’s keeper.” 

Our military strength—our great national 
production through the private enterprise 
system—and the humanitarian aspects of 
our people, by giving aid to those who are 
less fortunate, have placed us in an enviable 
position among the nations. 





U.S. Economy in Serious Crisis 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unimous consent that a very timely 
column written by David Lawrence en- 
titled “U.S. Economy in Serious Crisis,” 
which was published in the Arizona Re- 
public of July 22, 1959, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. Economy In Serious Crisis 
(By David Lawrence) 
WaAsHINGTON.—The Nation is in the midst 


of a serious crisis in the financial and eco- 


nomic sense. Here are some significant 


facts: 
1, Pive years ago, the Government could 
borrow for 1 notes at an interest 
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short-term money: Predictions among 
bankers are that it will go to an urprece- 
dented 5 percent rate before the end of the 








year. 

2. Interest rates for commercial borrowing 
are rising. Also tax-exempt bonds of States 
and cities that just a few years ago used to 
bear interest at 1%, percent now pay more 
than twice as much to attract investors. The 
State of California borrowed 4 years ago at 
2 percent, and last month had to pay 3.94 
percent. 

3. Because U.S. savings bonds pay too low 
a rate of interest, many people are cashing 
them in and investing in something else. In 
June alone, the public cashed in $470 mil- 
lion and bought only $323 million of the E 
and H bonds. 

4. President Eisenhower is pleading with 
Congress to raise the ceiling established by 
law so that Government bonds can compete 
with other interest rates, but the Democratic 
Party politicians are blocking action. They 
are urging the Federal Reserve banks to buy 
into the market and keep the price up ar- 
tificially. This is called printing-press 
money by the Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man. One wonders whether a catastrophe in 
the financing of Government securities has 
to happen before the inflationists will be 
convinced of the wisdom of the President's 
request. 

5. Mortgage money for house building now 
requires a high interest rate, and the end 
isn’t in sight. This can squelch the building 
boom and result in unemployment. Interest 
rates for mortgages now are above 6 percent 
in many parts of the country. 

What's it allabout? The truth is that in- 
flation is in full swing. The Government has 
been spending more than it has been taking 
in, The spenders are still fighting against 
the savers in Washington. Confidence is 
lacking. The public is being repeatedly told, 
however, that the Democratic Party is going 
to win in 1960 presidential and congressional 
elections, and that’s less than 18 months 
away. So if there’s going to be more and 
more spending and more and more inflation 
in the next few years, the investor feels he 
must turn now to the places where he can 
get a higher return on his money. Also the 
Government later would have to pay higher 
prices for the same quantity of things it 
bought this year. This means more deficits 
and a further weakening of confidence in 
the dollar. 

As for the economic situation generally, 
while there has been a business boom for 
the last few months, now the steel strike has 
produced a new climax. It could mean a 
turning point for the Nation in both wages 
and prices. If the steel unions win, inflation 
will be encouraged because steel pricés will 
rise. If the steel companies, however, can 
effect a stabilized settlement that saves 
money on “working rules,” then prices can 
be held down despice a slight increase in 
wages next year. Every business and every 
union in. America is watching steel for a 
clue to the future of the economy. It will 
do the worker little good to get a wage in- 
crease now and pay out more later for living 
costs. This really reduces his pay. 

Tc illustrate the meaning of inflation, it 
is necessary to look back only a few years. 
Thus, in 1946 a new house prices at $10,000 
required about $4,000 down and a 20-year 
mortgage at 46 percent. The total cost 
amounted to $13,202. But today a similar 
house costs $17,600, and the usual down pay- 
ment is $3,250 and the interest rate is 6 per- 
cent, so the total cost is $27,748. 

Until the Nation as a whole becomes 


ber of Democrats in Congress, there will be 
little accomplished toward developing 4 
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sound economy. Likewise, the union leaders 
keep pointing to the profits of corporations, 
forgetting that surpluses have to be accu- 
mulated to buy new plant and equipment 
at higher and higher prices each year. .Prof- 
its.went down during recession. This defi- 
ciency now has to be made up in succeed- 
ing years. 

The steel strike will itself cost the Nation 
billions of dollars. One wonders why the 
leaders of organized labor do not see that this 
is one time when a wage-and-price freeze 
would rescue the economy and start a real 
wave of prosperity. 

The facts are just as clear today as thé 
will be after a lengthy strike. . The answer is 
simple: A pledge by the companies that they 
will not increase prices, and an acceptance 
by the labor unions of a revised set of work- 
ing rules that will help the employers to 
improve efficiency, and increase productivity 
so that the next wage increase can be ab- 
sorbed by the companies without a price in- 
crease. It would be a salutary lesson to the 
whole business and financial world and gain 
a big victory for the champions of stabiliza- 
tion as against the destructive forces of in- 
flation, 





Good Union Leader Serves Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mtr. President, 

the Dallas, Tex., AFL-CIO Council made 
' @ wise selection when Allan Maley, Jr., 
was named its secretary-treasurer. 

He works hard at his post and also is 
active in many other fields of citizen- 
ship. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD an article telling of Mr. 
Maley’s good work. It was written by 
Don Freeman and published in the 
Dallas (Tex.) Morning News for June 14, 
1959, under the heading: “Good Union 
Leader Serves Community.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 
June 14, 1959] 
Goop Union Leaper SERves COMMUNITY 
(By Don Freeman) 

What goes into the making of a union 
leader? 

The circumstances vary as much for that 
calling as for others. 

Allan L. Maley, Jr., started life as a farm- 
boy, a football player good enough to be 
nominated for All South Texas Schoolboy, 
salutatorian of his high school graduating 

_ Class, @ paratrooper. 

Before he was 20, he knew nothing about 
unions. But he more than made up for 
lost time. 

een en een ame 
oliworkers’ local in Corpus Christi. 

And now, at 31, he is the secretary- 
treasurer of the Dallas AFL-CIO Council—a 

position in the labor movement here. 

Despite the change that the years have 
to his station in life, Maley still’is 
chubby-cheeked, regular-featured and ath- 
letic looking enough to suggest an All South 
Texas boy. 
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In short, Maley is not the stereotype pic- 
ture—or cartoon caricature—of a union of- 
ficial. : 

But,. he avers, “There is no stereotype. 
That's an image built up in the minds of peo- 
ple. It’s like the image of a fat politician 
with a big, bulging cigar in a back room.” 

COUNCIL A FACE CARD 


The APL-—CIO Council—of which Maley is 
the only full-time elected official—is a cen- 
tral body for some 90 local unions and 30,000 
union members, in much the way the cham- 
be or commerce is a central body for busi- 
nesses. 

As such, the council is the chief face of 
the labor movement here in public and civic 
affairs. 

During Maley’s administration—he first 
was elected secretary-treasurer last June— 
the council has gained face, partly through 
increased unity. 

The organization is taking a deeper inter- 
est in public relations, community activities, 
politics and helping affiliated unions on or- 


tional drives. 
“It’s tragic, the lack of participation our 
working people have in politics,” says Maley. 


Barely an adult when he was a precinct 
chairman in Corpus Christi, he adds: 

“T don’t think there’s :nything livelier 
than attending a precinct convention. It 
may not always be pleasing, but it’s always 
interesting.” 

SHORT FOOTBALL CAREER 


Maley was born at Ingleside, near Corpus 
Christi. There he worked on his dad’s small 
truck farm and for other iarmers. 

His athletic and scholastic prowess at In- 
gleside High School landed him a football 
scholarship at Rice Institute in Houston. 

Thotigh his 5-foot-10 frame packed only 
150 pounds, he was the starting left end on 
the team in his freshman year at Rice. But 
early in the season his collarbone—anq his 

were broken in practice. 

Maley soon got healthy enough, though, to 
become a paratrooper in the 11th Airborne 
Division at the tail end of World War II. 
He served with the army of occupation in 
Japan, made 10 moncombat jumps and was 
discharged with the rank of corporal in 1948. 

After bumming around a few months in 

Christi, he got a job as a pipefitter’s 
helper there with the Sinclair Refining Co. 
r RISES FAST IN UNION 


Two things soon changed his ignorance of 
unions into keen interest. First, the union 
now known as the Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers got the Sinclair men a 30-cent- 
an-hour package increase. Second, the 
union straightened out « grievance for him, 
even he was not a member. 

So Maley joined and became the kind of 
member who attends meetings. He served 
in a procession of posts before being elected 
the local’s secretary-treasurer. 

His years as an oil worker remind him of 
one Of the many stereotypes he likes to 


“Everyone talks of unions in terms of 
strikes, strikes, strikes. I've been out on 
strike only once in my life—in 1952, when we 
uae 12 working days in a national oil 


In 1954, Maley got a full-time job as a labor 
representative with the Texas Employment 
Commission, the recommendation 
of a top officer of the old State CIO Council. 

BACK TO UNIONS 

The job generally meant being a “‘trouble- 
— for the On specific cases in- 

oe ee benefits and other 


echelon changes in TEC 
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His office in the Labor Temple at Young 

near St. Paul is simple, neat, and air- 
conditioned. Its walls are hung with sym- 
bols of various causes—pin-stuck precinct 
maps, for instance, and a picture of the coun- 
cil’s big check presentation for the Gonzales 
Warm Springs Foundation. 
On Maley’s desk are photos of his three 
smiling youngsters, who pretty well take up 
the time of his wife, the former Mary Di- 
Stefano, of Lufkin. The family lives at 6737 
Patrick Drive in the Hillside area. 

And work—late into starlight—takes up 
husband Maley’s time. After a full day’s 
activity, he’s more than likely to have a 
council committee meeting on his hands, or 
a talk to make to some union. 

Also, he serves as a director of the Com- 
munity Chest and is a charter member of 
the Texas Society on Aging, which is devoted 
to geriatrics. 

Though work has preempted active partici- 
pation in fishing and other sports, he occa- 
sionally watches a football game or a boxing 
match, 





Political Melting Pots 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES" 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, in recent 
weeks we have witnessed a serious and 
important debate concerning the appro- 
priate roles which various officials in our 
Nation’s political parties should fulfill in 
formulating policies for which these 
parties are tostand. On July 12 the De- 
troit News printed a thoughtful and in- 
teresting editorial entitled ‘Political 
Melting Pots” which placed a fresh and 
useful view on this debate. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial. be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

[From the Detroit News, July 12, 1959] 

Poutrican MELTING Ports. 

Democratic liberals and modérates knock- 
ing ac othr over the head in a preelection 
warmup are playing an old political game— 
as old as the two-party system and 
to it. Essentially it is the process by which 
an opposition, always divided, patches up a 
temporary harmony for the November event 
on which the party’s bread and butter rides. 

Much the same thing is now going on 
among the Social Democrats of West Ger- 
many. The surface issue there is not gov- 
ernment spending but government policy, 
toward the Soviet Union. But what really 
worries the Social Democrats, the main op- 
position German party, is that they are losing 
ground in the popularity polls. 

This fact—this threat to the party mem- 
bers’ political livelihood—has set loose the 
always-present differences of opinion and 
clash of personalities to be found in any such 
large- . The resulting interparty 
fight seems to be a struggle of ideas. 

In part it is. There are real differences of 


Southern Democrats or Pe 
and old-guard Republicans. But the ob- 
jective of the opponents not 


ground on which to fight the next election. 
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Right-thinking people (particularly those 
belonging to opposing parties) regularly de- 
plore these family squabbles. Yet on’ them 
prokgbly depend our liberties. For, con- 
trary to appearances, parties exist to or- 
ganize agreement, not ent. 

Our major political battles are waged 
within, not between parties. Once the Dem- 
ocrats have worked out a formula capable of 
enclosing Senator Byrrp of Virginia, and Sen- 
ator Humpurey, of Minnesota, in the same 
fold they have of necessity a formula capa- 
ble of enclosing everybody. And that’s the 
point—the ultimate aim of practical politics. 

It is equally apparent that this all-em- 
bracing Democratic formula cannot be very 
different from the one that includes Senator 
Go.tpwater, of Arizona, and Senator Javirs, 
of New York, in the Republican camp. Both 
parties by stretching to include almost the 
whole range of American political opinion 
obviously must come to occupy pretty much 
the same ground. : 

This is a good thing, and would be even 
better if the parties faced frankly the im- 
plications. Parties are not the crusaders for 
ideas; they are the organized support of 
their candidates. Their attractiveness is in 
the people they put forward. And that, 
too, is their usefulness, 





Don Antonio and His Friends: New 
Strength for a Middle Class — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 





orp, I include the following article en-' 


titled “Don Antonio and His Friends: 
New Strength for a Middle Class,” which 
appeared in Middle America, a quarterly 
publiaction of the United Fruit Co.: 
_ Don ANTONIO AND His Frirenps: NEw 
SINENGTH FoR A MIDDLE CLASS. 

In May of 1958 four Hondurans, longtime 
employees of the United Fruit Co., met in 
La Lima to draw lots for a new future. At 
stake was the division of some 1,200 acres 
in the Santiago area along the Ulta River, 
which fiows into that elbow of the Carib- 
bean that seperates Honduras and Guate- 
mala. 

Since the floods of 1935 the land had been 
out of production, accumulating the rich 
silt deposited by the Ulua at intervals since 
then. Now the land was being used to help 
set up independent farms for four men with 
14 to 33 years of experience with the com- 
pany. 

A few things were already certain, ne mat- 
ter how the drawing came out. All four 


them. Each of the four would have a per- 
petual lease to his land and access to all 
the technical facilities | 


for the fruit he raised. He.would be his 
own boss. 

But there were questions, too, in each 
man’s mind as Arthur C. Hamilton, UF's as- 
sistant manager in the area, passed the 
with the little white slips of paper. 


> 
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which hill will I look out on the Ulda? Who 
will be my next-door neighbor? 

Gradually more objective questions came 
to mind, a to-a man of new re- 


-sponsiiblities: Will the foreman I want come 


to work for me? Can we get seeding started 
by June so as to get a crop before next year’s 
winds? 

There were a lot of questions in Hamilton’s 
mind too. Most of them could be boiled 
down to one question: Will the experiment 
work? 

When the slips of paper were drawn, An- 
tonio Caranza found himself with a farm 
slightly smaller than the others—just under 
300 acres. For him and his wife and two 
younger children self-employment came like 
a long-awaited rain: they wanted it, and 
they knew how to use it. 

Born in San Luis, in the Province of Coma- 
yagua, young Antonio had managed to finish 
the first year of commercial high school be- 
fore going to work in the sugar cane fields 
that surrounded La Lima in those days. Na- 
tive ability and a willingness to use it 
brought him positions of growing responsi- 
bility in the company’s banana operations. 

Today Don Antonio employs an average of 
35 men from the nearby villages of San 
Manuel and Santiago. Although his workers 
get none of the benefits available to em- 
ployees of United Fruit, some who had 
worked with him when he was an overseer 
for the company have come with him to his 
new farm. His wife has help in running 
their airy house and as soon as 
there is time she will start a kitchen gar- 
den in the space available for it. Guy Can- 
trell, United Fruit’s agricultural superin- 
tendent in nearly Progreso, stops by at least 
twice a week to see how things are going 
and to offer advice. 

In seven average years—5 years with luck— 
they will be free of all the debts incurred in 
starting their new life. Thereafter a set 
fraction of the price paid to them by the 
company for their bananas will be deducted 
for maintenance of irrigation and disease 
control services—operations too big for any 
independent farmer to handle alone. 

Fruit harvesting operations began last 
April. Guy Cantrell now is able to ask, 
“How many stems can you cut for Thurs- 
day? The Tivives is loading for New York.” 
Don Antonio cocks his head thoughtfully, 
gazing into the lush greenery of his bananas 
as though counting the full stems from 
memory. He says, perhaps, “Three hun- 
dred.” Cantrell makes a mental note and 
those bananas are sold. 

They are good bananas and Don Antonio 
takes pride in them. He hopes that his 
16-year-old son, now in school, will decide 
on an agricultural career and take over some 
day. (An older son, with the advantages of 
company schooling, has a job with the Na- 
tional Development Bank.) 

Today United Fruit Co. gets approximately 
32 percent of its entire banana output from 
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Why the Importance of Water 
Conservation? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most serious problems con- 
fronting the great Southwest is the con- 
servation of underground water. Proper 
and sound water conservation practices 
will benefit not. only those in areas where 
they are practiced, but also those far 
away, whose water table might be ad- 
versely affected. 

Recognizing the need for informed 
minds and opinions on this important 
subject, the Panhandle Underground 
Water Conservation District No. 3, with 
headquarters at White Deer, Tex., has 
again conducted an essay contest, and 
three high school seniors have been de- 
clared the winner, writing on the subject 
‘“‘Why the Importance of Water Conser- 
vation?” The first prize was won by 
Clifford Belcher of Panhandle, Tex. His 
prize is a $150 scholarship. Under unan- 
imous consent, I include his essay in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Wuy THE IMPORTANCE OF WATER 
CONSERVATION? 


(By Clifford Belcher, Jr., first place winner) 


Water has been termed the key natural 
resource. It sustains life, makes possible ag- 
ricultural, commercial, and industrial ac- 
tivity, is a source of energy, serves as a 
medium of transportation and provides op- 
portunities for recreation. On the other 
hand, water has detrimental attributes: it 
erodes soil, destroys life and property 
through floods, impairs the utility of land 
when drainage is inadequate, and menaces 
health when it is polluted or when it serves 
as a breeding place for disease-carrying in- 
sects. The overall water problem is that of 
obtaining the desired benefits from water 
resources: and of minimizing the hazards 
associated with water. This problem con- 
fronts individuals and groups; it is a matter 
of concern to many levels of government. 

There are indications that water problems 
will demand increasingly greater attention 
of the Texas Legislature. Important factors 
are the mounting pressures upon available 
water supplies by increasing population and 
growing commercial, industrial, and agricul- 
tural activity. It has been estimated re- 
cently that water use in the United States 
will show the following increases by 1975: 
Municipal and rural use, 50 percent; irriga- 
tion, 25 percent; direct industrial use, 170 
percent. Comparable figures are not avail- 
able for Texas, but in view of the relatively 
greater rate of growth of population and 
economic activity in Texas than in many 
other sections of the Nation, it would be 
reasonable to expect that estimates of the 
percentage increase of water use in Texas 
would be still higher, 

growing demands that water prob- 
of the State be solved will not be easily 
sa A major difficulty inheres in the 
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vast circulatory system is known as the hy- 
drologic cycle. In this cycle water evapo- 
rates, rises into the atmosphere, is con- 
densed when an air mass rises to pass Over 
another or over a mountain range, and falls 
as rain or snow. 

The hydrologic cyclé offers a multitude of 
approaches toward utilization of water re- 
sources. Successive stages of the cycle offer 
unique opportunities for obtaining benefits. 
Effective control of water while it is in the 
clouds may soon be achieved. It may be 
possible to reduce evaporation losses by im- 
pounding water in deep reservoirs with min- 
imum surface exposure. In regions where 
the rate of evaporation is especially high, it 
may be advisable to seek underground stor- 
age reservoirs. Losses due to transpiration 
can be reduced by destroying useless vege- 
tation consuming huge amounts of water. 
By means of land use practices designed to 
retard runoff of water into rivers, the use- 
fulness of water on the land where it falls 
as precipitation can be prolonged, the harm- 
ful effects of erosion can be reduced, and the 
threat of floods can be minimized. 

While methods of controlling water after 
it has reached rivers are well known, there 
are also less fully appreciated ties 
for extracting benefits from water ‘under- 
ground. Water which has been diverted for 
use in irrigation and industrial processes can 
be utilized more efficiently. Even after 
water has returned to oceans, it may some- 
Gay serve man’s needs for fresh water when 
economical methods of converting salt 
water to fresh water are devised. 

It is physically possible to increase sub- 
stantially the capacity of Texas water re- 
sources to furnish desired benefits. The 
only physical limitation is the quantity of 
usable watef in Texas. According to one 
estimate, not more than one-tenth of the 
water which could be made available in 
Texas is being used. With present Knowl- 
edge about the water resources of Texas and 
with available professional skills, much more 
development could be accomplished. It is 
also reasonable to expect further events of 
advances along those lines. In particular, 
the discovery of additional ground water 
reservoirs and the perfection of techniques 
for obtaining greater benefits from such res- 
ervoirs may be achieved in the future. 

Nearly all water now being used in the 
Texas high plains is pumped from the 
ground. Most of it comes from the sands 
and gravels of the Ogallala formation, 
which contains a vast supply of water ex- 
cept in places where the formation is thin. 
Perhaps the most significant characteristic 
of the Ogallala formation is its isolation 
from other waterbearing formations, which 
is due to its location in the upper part on 
the plateau, above the surface of the sur- 
rounding land. Consequently, the recharge 
of this formation is dependent upon rain 
which falls upon the plateaus. Due largely 
to evaporation and transpiration, hardly any 
of the annual rainfall of 20 inches reaches 
the formation. In the absence of pumping, 


charge. In view of these hydrologic condi- 
tions, pumping withdraws water which is not 


replaced by nature. Hence the pump- 
ing of ground water in this area is said to 
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most of the mimor formations have had no 
quantitative study. 
Except for the depletion of storage accumu- 


lated over the centuries, the rate at which. 


water can be withdrawn peren- 
nially through wells is limited to the amount 
of natural discharge that can be intercept- 
ed—the natural discharge being that water 
now feeding the base, or low, flows of the 
streams and being lost from the water table 
by evaporation and transpiration. Probably 
a large part of the underground water feed- 
ing low flows.to the streams can be inter- 


‘cepted, but this of course will deplete the 


streamflow. It may be justified as a man’s 
means of diverting the water at more con- 
venient places, but does not represent a sup- 
ply of water in addition to that measured in 
streams. 

It is well known that water resources in 
their present state of development are failing 
to satisfy the desires of people in many parts 
of Texas. Greatest concern is being mani- 
fested about the inadequacy of water sup- 
plies for municipal, irrigation, and industrial 
uses. The rapid expansion of the population 
and economy of Texas in recent years has 
been accompanied by one of the most severe 
droughts in history. Many cities have been 
forced to ration water and to consider meth- 
ods.for obtaining additional supplies. Water 
has not been readily available to irrigate 
many acres of land which were irrigated in 
the past, and-‘much other land could be made 
productive if irrigation water were furnished. 
It is reported that water scarcity has kept 
several industrial concerns from establishing 
plants in Texas. 

Population growth alone, though great, 
causes only a very small portion of the in- 
creased demands. It is not the amount of 
water the individual uses for himself but 
the amount he uses in providing goods and 
services for others that causes the greatest 
industry use 
large amounts of water. 

Some of the most troublesome Texas 
problems occur in connection with the pro- 
duction of oil and gas. Salt water extracted 
with oil is commonly stored in large earthen 
tanks from which seepage and overflows 
pollute streams. The physical solution ap- 
pears to be the return of salt water by in- 
jection wells to the underground formations 
from which it was pumped, but this method 
of handling the problem is expensive. When 
both fresh and salt water strata are pierced 
by oil and gas wells, there is danger of pol- 


The failure of many Texas cities to treat 
sewage adequately before discharging it into 
streams is another major source of pollution. 
While most cities in Texas have facilities 
for sewage treatment, many of these works 
have become overburdened as cities have 
grown. The cost of constructing adequate 
facilities appears to be the principal ob- 
stacle. 

Many land and water problems of grave 

importance confront irrigation agriculture 
today. In many areas there is more land 
suitable for irrigation than can be irrigated 
with the amount of water available. Yet 
over spread sections less than half of the 
water applied to the land actually benefits 
growing crops. Delivery of irrigation water 
Open ditches contributes heavily to water 

which may be as much as 70 percent. 
of it is due to seepage. On many 
a@ different. method of irrigating is 


pete 


meeded. Irrigation systems need to be 
studied im an effort to improve water de- 


livery cutting down seepage losses can 
be reduced by lining canals, using closed 

and controlling weeds in the canals 
and 


Large quantities of water are also used 
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neither consumed nor polluted, and it use 
for power generation usually is supplemental 
to other uses. Industry’s use of water is 
illustrated by the fact that it takes 79,000 
gallons to make 1 ton of high-grade paper, 
65,000 gallons to process a ton of highly 
finished steel, and more than 1,000 gallons 
to slaughter and process a hog. Air condi- 
tioning is another new use which makes 
heavy demands, and in the future these de- 
mands will probably increase. Increasing 
use is not the only difficulty. Hot weather 
and dry weather usually come together so 
that irrigation, heavy municipal and indus- 
trial use, and air conditioning all occur 
simultaneously with the critical period for 
supply. -This is also the time of year when 
streamfiow and watershed runoff are usually 
at their lowest and evaporation is at its 
highest, 

Increased consideration is being given by 
engineers-and geologists to the possible stor- 
age of surface water in natural underground 
reservoirs and especially in areas where 
heavy pumping is taking place. Two gen- 
eral methods are used, water spreading and 
the use of recharge wells. Artificial re- 
charge through wells seems to be successful 
only in direct. proportion to the condition- 
ing of the water that is to be put into these 
underground formations. 

Engineers have developed water treatment 
practices to the point where almost any kind 
of water, through one or more processes, can 
be reclaimed for certain uses. Treatment 
for reuse of water should be the goal. Engi- 
neers have developed water treatment prac- 
tices, but the economics involved may make 
it impractical for grossly polluted water. 
Keeping municipal and industrial waste out 
of streams and absorbing them on land, or 
evaporating them, may not be the most de- 
sirable answer to water-short areas. Land 
absorption amd evaporation of sewage as a 
means of disposal usually dissipate water as 
a@ resource, In order to maintain water sup- 
plies, this should not be promoted in water- 
short areas, even though it is more expedient 
to evaporate the sewage than it is to build 
a treatment plant and release the water for 
downstream users. In Germany the waters 
of the Rhine River are used and reused many 
times, the only limit being an ultimate salt 
concentration that renders the water finally 
unusable. This practice will come to be used 
more as demands for water exceed the 
amount that nature provides. 

We shall have to learn to use water more 
efficiently and economically than we have in 
the past. We must stop the waste of water 
in homes, agriculture, cities, industry, and 
at the points where waste can be prevented. 
We must bring about reuse whenever pos- 
sible. An expanded system of storage and 
flood: control . reservoirs must be employed. 
Water can be trapped in times of and used 
to carry us through periods of low supply. 
The amount of water actually needed to do 


@ job efficiently may be considerably less than | 


the amount we have been using. Efficiency 
and economy in use of water will determine 
Texans’ success in water conservation. 








Sugar Beets in the Red River Valley 
' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


for hydroelectric power, but this water is of the great volume of mail that has 
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come to my office expressing concern 
for the development and progress of the 
production of beets and the sugar beet 
industry throughout the Red River Val- 
ley, I take this means of conveying to 
Congress the significant part that the 
production of sugar beets plays in the 
economic stability and opportunity for 
the Red River Valley. 

All of us, of course, are greatly con- 
cerned with the agricultural problem 
that confronts. this Nation. In my 
humble opinion, there is not any crop 
which has as great a future potential for 
an improved agricultural economy as 
that of the production of sugar beets to 
the Red River Valley. ‘The very fertile 
soil, climatic conditions and available 
labor necessary in the production of 
beets, are all available in abundant 
quantities. Possibly just as important 
is the fact that sugar beets is a crop that 
is raised as a row crop and for this rea- 
son, has a real importance to this area 
in the control of weeds and adds a great 
deal to the diversity of farming through- 
out the valley. ‘These are facts that 
have certainly been well established 
during the last decade as the sugar beet 
industry and production have grown and 
prospered. 

The valley now has three processing 
plants located at East Grand Forks, 


‘Moorhead, and Crookston, that accom- 


modate the production of over 90,000 
acres. These 90,000 acres, located in 
northwestern Minnesota and northeast- 
ern North Dakota, mean a gross average 
annual income of well over $13 million. 
However, this is only a small part of 
the potential for expanded production of 
sugar beets, as is so clearly indicated by 
the continuous desire on the part of 
farm people in the area to raise addi- 
tional beets. During the last year there 
were 3,517 actual signed applications 
requesting beet acreages totaling 44,916 
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sale of these necessary implements and 
equipment would be of substantial bene- 
fit to the welfare of implement dealers 


are presently having a difficult time sur- 
viving with the reduced farm income. 
The job opportunities that would be pro- 
vided would, of course; add to the 
strengthening of the entire economy. 
Surely these are points to which we 
would want to give our most sincere con- 
sideration as we ponder the possible so- 
lution to the agricultural problem and 
the economic future of our States and 
Nation. : 

It is my hope that Congress, in its 
wisdom, may give adequate considera- 
tion to the potential of production of 


sugar beets in the Red River Valley as 


we direct our attention to the contro- 
versy that presently exists regarding the 
renewal of the Sugar Act. Not only will 
expanded production of sugar beets im- 
prove the gross income of farms in the 
Red River Valley, but it has the further 
potential of reducing the production of 
other crops which presently are in sur- 
plus and are depressing the markets. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
just announced an 8 percent reduction 
in farm income for the first 6 months of 
1959. This is a further indication of the 
need for Congress to consider every pos- 
sible avenue of approach to deal in a 
realistic manner with the agricultural 
problem, 


Each of these points have been sub- - 


stantially emphasized by the mail that 
I have received from so many farm peo- 
ple throughout the Red River Valley. 





Navy Correspondence Course Center in 
Scotia, N.Y., Provides Education for 


Hundreds of Thousands of Naval 
Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 
Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 





educational programs ever 

to be carried on. As a result of its ac- 
tivities more than 181,000 students 
throughout the Navy and the Naval Re- 
‘are improving their nes 
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which naval activities are carried on in 
the 32d Congressional District of New 
York. 

The announcement last fall that the 
Navy was planning to close down the 
naval supply depot at Scotia, with an 
attendant loss of some 675 jobs, came as 
a heavy blow to the community of 
Schenectady, already hard hit by unem- 
ployment. Nevertheless, we were grati- 
fied to learn that at least this action did 
not involve any transfer or disestablish- 
ment of the naval correspondence course 
center, which will continue to be located 
in Scotia even after the formal disestab- 
lishment of the depot itself. 

Mr. Speaker, I was greatly impressed 
recently with a summary of the job 
which the correspondence course center 
is doing which appeared in the Navy 
Times for July 18, 1959. I believe that 
this summary will be of interest to every 
Member of Congress, as well as to people 
throughout the Nation. In fact, when 
they have had a chance to read how effi- 
ciently this job is performed in Scotia, 
I also hope that the leaders of our De- 
fense Establishment will recognize the 
folly of their decision in closing down 
an equally efficient operation at the Sco- 
tia Navy Supply Depot. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this article, prepared by Lt. (jg.) 
a S. Durland, USNR, of Scotia, 


[From the Navy Times, July 18, 1959] 
Navy EpvucaTion ror a STAMP 
(By Lt. (jg.) George S. Durland, USNR) 

Scotia, N.Y.—The new Naval Correspond- 
ence Course Center can be found in this 
small village, just outside the city of 
Schenectady. From offices in the adminis- 
tration building at the supply depot here, the 
hardworking staff of 17 officers, 87 enlisted 
men, and 127 civilians administers courses 
for more than 181,000 students now enrolled 
at the center. 

‘The center’s learn-by-mail students are 
varied and scattered around the world. You'll 
find admirals, seaman apprentices, Army per- 
sonnel, Air Force personnel, foreign naval 
officers, reservists, and civilians employed by 
the Department of Defense, all enrolled in 
at least one of the many courses offered. 

Officer in charge is Comdr, Fred P. Mc- 
Daniel, USN, and assistant officer in charge 
is Lt. Comdr. William R. Wright, USN. The 
center is under the management control of 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel. However, 
these officers and their staff are directly re- 
sponsible for administering the 340 courses 
offered by the center. 

The Navy’s correspondence course program 
deals with professional subjects which are 
for the most part only of interest to Navy 
and Coast Guard personnel who also partici- 
pate in the naval correspondence course pro- 
gram. This is in contrast to USAFTI courses, 
such as history or languages, which are of 
interest to anyone. 

Another contrast is that an entrance fee 
of $5 is charged for the first course by USAFI, 
while the center’s courses are free. 

Because of their specialized nature, naval 
correspondence courses aren’t taken by many 
ase of the other services. But despite 

and despite the fact that the Army, Air 
Force, and the Marines have their own cor- 
respondence course programs, 1,397 personnel 
services are enrolled in Navy 

are enrolled in basic courses 
as mathematics or electricity, or pos- 
personnel administration or leadership. 
Army or Air Porce man can take any 
course, such as quartermaster third 
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class or Navy public information, if he has 
some special reason for wanting it. 

How does one enroll in a correspondence 
course? 

If you are an enlisted man on active duty, 
see your information and education officer 
and he will give you an application form 
(NavPers 231) which is to be forwarded via 
your commanding officer. When the center 
receives your application, it will forward the 
course eud all necessary materials, includ- 
ing an answer sheet, to your commanding 
officer. He will designate an officer to 
your assignments and generally help you 
with the course. : 

When the course is satisfactorily com- 
pletéd, your commanding officer will make a 
notation in your service record. This is 
what is known as local administration of 
correspondence courses. Any enlisted man 
can meet his qualification requirements this 
way or by taking a naval training course ad- 
ministered by his I and E officer, his train- 
ing officer or his division officer. 

The procedure of mailing assignments 
back to the center for correction is only al- 
lowed for inactive duty personnel men as- 
signed to commands with fewer than three 
officers or for enlisted men and officers tak- 
ing officer courses. Enlisted personnel re- 
questing center-administered courses should 
use NavPers Form 580. 

If you are @ reservist, you can get applica- 
tions from your unit commander or district 
comandant. Upon receipt of a properly 
endorsed application, the center will for- 
ward the course to you and establish an en- 
roliment record. You then forward at least 
one assignment a month to the center in 
the envelopes provided. 

Officers and enlisted men can enroll in 
an officer course by forwarding an applica- 
tion form (NavPers 992) to the center 
whereupon the center will establish an en- 
roliment record and forward 4ll materials 
necessary for completing the course. En- 
listed men must have their commanding 
officer’s permission to take an officer course. 

All enrollment applications should be 
made out carefully and completely, type- 
written if possible. Many applications have 
to be returned for lack of information and 
on others the name of the student or the 
address can’t be read which means the ap- 
plication can’t even be returned for clari- 
fication. Remember the center handles 
hundreds of thousands of courses. 

As a matter of fact, during the year from 
May i, 1958, through April 30, 1959, over 
800,000 courses were mailed out to students. 

Let’s follow enrollment application and 
see what happens to it at the center. 

The mail room receives about 10,000 pieces 
of mail daily, not counting book returns. 
Much of this mail consists of enrollment 
applications—about 3,000 each day. All ap- 
plications are routed from the mail room 
to the enrollments branch. Here they are 
checked for accuracy and completeness of 
information. 

If an application is for a locally adminis- 
tered course, the 231 form, the course and 


If the application is for an officer course 
or for an enlisted course to be administered 
by the center the application is stamped 
with the date that materials are mailed and 
routed to the posting branch. 
the pone branch, the application, 

is also a student’s course status rec- 
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For example, submarine periscopes has 
only two enrollees while military justice in 
the Navy has 12,492 enrollees. This is why 
it is so important for anyone writing to the 
center about some aspect of a course 
to give the title of the course so that the 
center can find the writer's enrollment rec- 
ord. The center receives many letters in- 
quiring about the status of a course with 
the writer neglecting to mention the course 
title or number. 

After you have submitted your applica- 
tion and it has been processed by the cen- 
ter,-the course you have requested will be 
sent to you complete and free of charge. 
There are, however, temporary shortages of 
course materials now and then, so officers 
are requested to list second choices. When 
@ course is temporarily out of stock, appli- 
cations are held on file and the courses for- 
warded as soon as they become available. 
Cards are sent to all applicants stating that 
the courses will be sent as soon as they are 
available. 

When you receive your course, you will 
find a text or texts, an assignment booklet 
with instructions, and all necessary ma- 
terial for completing the course. 

In most courses, the book return receipt 
(NCCC 86 Form which is returned to the 
center when books are returned) and all 
assignment sheets are an integral part of 
the. assignment. booklet. 

A number of assignments in Navy cor- 
respondence course varies from one to 17. 
Each assignment contains a varying num- 
ber of objective questions such as multiple 
choice, true-false and matching. Answers 
are marked on the separate answer sheets 
and each marked sheet is returned to either 
the appropriate training officer or to the 
center in one of the pre-addressed envelopes 
provided. 

Since correspondence courses are not tests, 
they can be worked with open texts. Don’t 
let this throw you. Many questions are still 
answered incorrectly. 

Now that we know what happens to an 
enroliment application and you have received 
your course, let’s find out what happens to 
an assignment sheet when it is submitted to 
the center for correction. 

The center grades about 114 million as- 
signments yearly and between 5,500 to 6,000 
assignments are received daily in the cen- 
ter’s mailroom. Here they are opened and 
sorted according to course numbers. From 
the mailroom the assignments are for- 
warded to the grading branch where they 
are placed in a rack containing a shelf for 
each course. An assignment may remain in 
the rack a few days, depending on the work- 
load at the The assignments are re- 
moved from the rack chronologically and 
each assignment sheet is graded by hand, 
using a template. 

There has been a template constructed 
for each mment of every course the cen- 
ter ms with the exception of some 
of the law courses which are essay types. 
The templates fit directly over the assign- 
ment sheets and enable the graders to deter- 
mine at a glance the questions which have 


After an assignment has been graded, it 
is alphabetized according to course number 
and forwarded to the posting branch. In 
the posting branch, assignments are posted 
to the students’ enrollment records and re- 


a@ course has been completed (ali 
assignments eigen to the enrollment rec- 
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counts each card so that an up-to-date 
record of the number of students enrolled 
in each course is readily available. 

From the statistics branch, the enrollment 
card goes to the files branch where it awaits 
a book return (86 form). Upon the return 
of the course material, *the enrollment card 
goes to the terminations branch where a 
completion letter is typed and sent to the 
student. 

Completion letters are sent directly to en- 
listed personnel and USN officers. For Re- 
serve officers, completion letters are sent via 
the Reserve Officer Recording Activity in 
Omaha, Nebr.- 

RORA keeps all Reserve officer training 
records and is responsible for recording pro- 
motion and/or retirement points. For Re- 
serve officers, the assignment of a course 
which comprises @ 12-point unit is forwarded 
to RORA and points assigned as of the date 
the assignment was mailed. Officers should 
allow 4 to 6 weeks for completion letters and 
assignments which are forwarded to RORA. 

Five of the officer courses are classified and 
a Reserve officer on inactive duty has a spe- 
cial procedure to take one. To enroll he 
must submit an application via the com- 
mand holding his service jacket. The center 
will issue a classified course to this command 
which can, at its discretion, forward the 
course to the command neerest the enrollee. 

Enrollees should keep in mind that it takes 
longer for the center to process courses for 
completion around promotion time and at 
the end of the fiscal year because of the 
greatly increased workload at these times. 

What happens if you fail a course the first 
time through? Ali students are informed of 


failing assignments and these assignments 


are retained by the center until the course is 
completed, If the final course average turns 
out to be satisfactory, all failed assignments 
are returned, 

If the final course average is unsatisfac- 
tory, the center will forward blank answer 
sheets and the failed assignments can be 
reworked. Grades assigned reworked assign- 
ments are the minimum passing grades (3.2 
for enlisted courses, 3.4 for officers), regard- 
less of the actual passing grade which may 
have been attained. 

If upon resubmission, the course is satis- 
factorily passed, a completion letter is issued. 
If a course is failed upon resubmission, a 
letter of participation is issued. 

Why are so many students enrolled in cor- 
respondence courses? The WNavy’s corre- 
spondence course program was started in 
1932 and has been enlarging ever since. 

In 1954, the Navy started a promotion plan 
for officers which greatly increased the pro- 
gram. This plan required Regular and Re- 
serve officers to pass professional examina- 
tions in order to be eligible for promotion. 
They could, however, bypass the exams by 
taking resident courses at Navy schools or by 
completing a required number of correspond- 
ence courses. This resulted in many officers 
enrolling in correspondence courses. En- 
listed men must take certain-training courses 
to be eligible for advancement in rate. In 
many cases this training is received in the 
form of Navy training courses given by I and 
E officers and division officers. However, the 
majority of enlisted men receive their train- 
ing through correspondence courses. 

Reservists earning promotion and retire- 
ment points also account for many enroll- 
ments. 

Since July 1, no professional examinations 
are given for the promotion of officers. 
Resident courses at a Navy school or corre- 
spondence courses will still be required and 


tion. BuPers In- 
struction 1416-1E of March 9, 1959, states: 
“(a) End-of-course examinations will be 


prepared as an integral part of most corre- 
spondence courses listed in enclosure (4). 
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“(b) These examinations will be developed 
from the course text mate- 
rial and will be given under closed-book, 
monitored conditions. 

“(c) Officers on active duty who complete 
a co course subsequent to June 


be creditable for promotion credit under this 
instruction. 

“(d) Officers who complete a correspond- 
ence course prior to July 1, 1959, will be 
granted promotion credit for that course 
without completing the examination, 

“(e) Instructions for ordering and admin- 
istering end-of-course examinations will be 
promulgated with the 
courses. Instructions for safeguarding ex- 
amination material are promulgated in ref- 
erence (c) or the “Security Manual for 
Classified Information,” as applicable. 

“(f) Correspondence courses satisfactorily 
completed by officers not on active duty sat- 
isfy professional requirements as stated 
herein, and end-of-course examinations will 
not be required for such courses. Upon re- 
porting for active duty, these officers will 
continue their professional study in accord- 
ance with the requirements outlined herein 
for their grade and designator. 

“(g) Officers receiving an unsatisfactory 
mark for an end-of-course examination will 
be reexamined. If an unsatisfactory mark 
is again received, action will be taken in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of reference 
(a). 

“(h) Where an end-of-course examination 
is not offered as an integral part of a cor- 
respondence course, course completion with- 
out examination will be accepted as meeting 
promotion requirements. Possession of a 
certificate of satisfactory completion will in- 
dicate that the course was satisfactorily 
completed.” 

All of the activities and personnel at the 
center are organized into four depart- 
ments—Administration, Student Services, 
Extension, and Fiscal. 

Of the 87 enlisted men in these depart- 
ments, storekeepers and yeoman rates are 
the most common, with 16 and 14 men, re- 
spectively. About half of the personnel are 
in pay grades E-5 and E-6. 

There are no messing facilities available 
and housing facilities on the station are 
limited to a small trailer park and a few 
quarters; Therefore, most of the men and 
officers find living quarters in the surround- 
ing community. 

The Administration Department performs 
the services common t0 all naval units, such 
as central filing, personnel management, and 
the control and routing of all correspond- 
ence. The Administration Department also 
has charge of records disposal and forms 
control. This Department is headed by Lt. 
Matthew L. Mayer, USNR. 

Student, Services Department, under Lt. 
Comdr. Florence L. Erickson, USN, performs 
the real function of administering courses 
to the students. This Department enrolls 


noe courses. . 
Fiscal Department under Lt. Robert 


W. O’Conner (SC), USN, prepares the cen- 
ter’s annual budget, controls center funds, 
provides logistic support to the center, and 
is also-in charge of household goods and 
disbursing. 

The Extension Department is headed by 
Lt. William W. Patterson, USN. oro 
review new courses, recommend revisions to 
courses, prepare error analyses of courses, 
and answer all technical questions written 
by students, 

In an error frequency analysis, for ex- 
ample, if a high percentage of students seem 
to be missing the same question on an as- 
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signment, the Extension Department will 
the question and the text. Many 
this will show that the text was not 
clear or that the question was am- 
The Extension Department will 
then recommend a revision to the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel. 
Many students write in disagreeing with 


ha 


putes are caused by purely mechanical er- 
rors in solving problems or the misreading 
ofthe text or question. 

Most technical queries can be answered 
simply by citing more references in the text 
or by working out the solution of a prob- 
lem; however, some questions become quite 
involved and the “instructor” and student 
sometimes get into a very lengthy “discus- 
sion by mail.” 

The center’s fan mail from students comes 
in all shapes, forms, sizes, and languages. 
Many students. just grab the piece of paper 
nearest at hand and scribble a note. Re- 
cently the center received correspondence in 
Spanish and 

Some of the correspondence received reads 
like this letter from a disgruntled officer: 
“This is the worst course I have attempted to 
date. The answers are so intricately in- 
volved in the p of a difficult text 
that it is almost imposisble to keep your 
mind on the course.” 

For every one of those, there are dozens 
that read like this one: “I want to take this 
opportunity to thank you for the fine job 
you did in getting my final assignments to 
me. I was very much surprised to receive 
them in this afternoon’s mail. I. never 
thought the Navy or the postal service moved 
quite so rapidly. It certainly is gratifying 
to know that the Correspondence Course 
Center will help out a person in a tight spot.” 

Then there was this letter from a chief 
who was writing about the naval leadership 
course: “I really enjoyed the course. It will 
be a great help to me in understanding my- 
self and the men in my crew. I only wish I 
had known of its existence earlier. 

“In my opinion, the Navy would benefit if 
more enlisted personnel were made aware 
of this course’s availability and content.” 

This one is from another chief writing 
about enlisted correspondence course mili- 
tary requirements for petty officer first class 
and chief: “I wish to congratulate the Cor- 
respondence Course Center for the clear and 
concise manner in which this course has 
been prepared. In my own experience with 
this course I found that I was continually 
engrossed in the subject matter to such an 
extent that I could not lay the book down 
for very long at one time. It actually had 
an appeal to me quite similar to ‘Anatomy 
of a Murder’ although of course the subject 
content is entirely different. 

“For this reason I felt compelled to com- 
plete this course during this past weekend.” 





Vice President Nixon’s Speech at Opening 
of American Exhibition in Moscow 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
eee em ctr by 
Vice President Nrxown at the opening of 
the American national exhibition in 
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Moscow July 24,1959. Surely this is one 
of the finest expositions anyone has ever 
given anywhere of the true heart and 
soul and mind of our beloved America. 
What a pity that the Soviet rulers re- 
fused to let it be broadcast in Russian to 
their people. Our gratitude and com- 
mendation go to the Vice President for a 
splendid job will done. 


REMARKS OF THE Vice PRESIDENT OF THE 
Untrep States, Ricwarp NIxoN, ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE OPENING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION InN Moscow, So- 
KOLNIKI Park, Juty 24, 1959 


I am honored on behalf of President Eisen- 
hower to open this American exhibition ‘in 
Moscow. 

Mrs. Nixon and I were among the many 
thousands of Americans who were privileged 
to visit the splendid Soviet exhibition in New 
York, and we want to take this opportunity 
to congratulate the people of the U.S.8.R. for 
the great achievements and progress so mag- 
nificently portrayed by your exhibition. 

We, in turn, hope that many thousands of 
soviet citizens will take advantage of this 
opportunity to learn about life in the United 
States by visiting our exhibition, 

Of course, we both realize that no exhibi- 
tion can portray a complete picture of all 
aspects of life in great nations like the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States. 

Among the questions which some might 
raise with regard to our exhibition are these: 
To what extent does this exhibition accu- 
rately present life in the United States as it 
really is? Can only the wealthy people 
afford the things exhibited here? What 
about the inequality, the injustice, the other 
weaknesses which are supposed to be inevi- 
table in a capitalist society? 

As Mr. Khrushchev often says: “You can’t 
leave a word out of a song.” Consequently, 
in the limited time I have, I would like to 
try to answer some of these questions so that 
you may get an accurate picture of what 
America is really like. 

Let us start with some of the things in this 
exhibit. ‘You will see a house, a car, a tele- 
vision set—each the newest and most modern 
of its type we can produce. But can only 
the rich in the United States afford such 
things? If this were the case we would have 
to include in our definition of rich the 
millions of America’s wage earners. 

Let us take, for example, our 16 million 
factory workers. The average weekly wage of 
a factory worker in America is $90.54. With 
this income he can buy and afford to own a 
house, a television set, and a car in the price 
range of those you will see in this exhibit. 
What is more, the great majority of Ameri- 
can wage earners have done exactly that. 

Putting it another way, there are 44 million 
families in the United States. Twenty-five 
million of these families live in houses or 
apartments that have as much or more floor 
space than the one you see in this exhibit. 
Thirty-one million families own their own 
homes and the land on which they are built. 
America’s 44 million families own a total of 
56 million cars, 50 million television sets and 
143 million radio sets. And they buy an 
average of 9 dresses and suits and 14 pairs of 
shoes per family per year. 

Why do I cite these figures? Not because 
they indicate that the American people have 
more automobiles, TV sets, or houses than 
the people of the USSR. 

In fairness we must recognize that our 
country industrialized sooner than the Soviet 
Union. And Americans are happy to note 
that Mr. Khrushchev has set a goal for the 
Soviet economy of catching up In the produc- 
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higher levels. It also should be pointed out 
that while we may be ahead of you as far 
as these items are concerned, you are ahead 
of use in other fields—for example, in the 
size of the rockets you have developed for 
the exploration of outer space. 

But what these statistics do dramatically 
demonstrate is this: That the United States, 
the world’s largest capitalist country, has 
from the standpoint of distribution of wealth 
come closest to the ideal of prosperity for all 
in @ classless society. 

As our revered Abraham Lincoln said 
“We do not propose any war upon capital; 
we do wish to allow the humblest man an 
equal chance to get rich with everybody else.” 

The 67 million American wage earners are 
not the downtrodden masses depicted by the 
critics of capitalism in the latter part of the 
19th and early part of the 20th centuries. 
They hold their heads high as they proudly 
enjoy the highest standard of living of any 
people in the world’s history. 

The caricature of capitalism as a predatory, 
monopolist dominated society, is as hope- 
lessly out of date, as far as the United States 
is concerned, as @ wooden plow. 

This does not mean that we have solved 
all of our problems. Many of you have heard 
about the problem of unemployment in the 
United States. What is not so well known 
is that the average period that these unem- 
ployed were out of work even during our re- 
cent recession.was less than three months. 
And during that period the unemployed had 
an average income from unemployment in- 
surance funds of $131.49 per month. The 
day has passed in the United States when 
the unemployed weree left to shift for them- 
selves. 

The same can be said for the aged, the 
sick, and others who are unable to earn 
enough to provide an adequate standard of 
living. An expandéd program of Social Se- 
curity combined with other government and 
private programs provides aid and assistance 
for those who are unable to care for them- 
selves. For example, the average retired 
couple on social security in the United States 
receives an income of $116 per month apart 
from the additional amounts they receive 
from private pensions and savings accounts. 

What about the strikes which take place in 
our economy, the latest example of which ic 
the steel strike which is going on? The 
answer is that. here we have a firsthand ex- 
ample of how a free economy works. The 
workers right to join with other workers in 
a union and to bargain collectively with 
management is recognized and protected by 
law. No man or woman in the United States 
can be forced to work for wages he considers 
to be inadequate or under conditions he 
believes are unsatisfactory. 

Another problem which causes us concern 
is that of racial discrimination in our coun- 
try. We are making great progress in solv- 
ing this problem but we shall never be satis- 
fied until we make the American ideal of 
equality of opportunity a reality for every 
citizen regardless of his race, creed, or color. 

We have other problems in our society but 
We are confident that for us our system of 
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policies cannot be read in our newspapers, 
heard on our radio and television, or in 
the Halls of Congress. 

And he would not have it any other way. 
The fact that our people can and do say 
anything they want about a Government 
official, the fact that in our elections, as this 
voting machine in our exhibit illustrates, 
every voter has a free choice between those 
who hold public office and those who op- 
pose them makes ours a true people’s Gov- 
ernment. 

We trust the people. We constantly sub- 
mit big decisions to the people. Our his- 
tory convinces us that over the years the 
people have been right much more often 
than they have been wrong. 

As an indication of the extent of this 

freedom and of our faith in our own Ssys- 
tem, 40 hours of radio broadcasts from the 
Soviet Union can be heard without jamming 
in the United States each day, and over a 
million and a half copies of Soviet publica- 
tions are purchased in our country each 
year. 
Let us turn now to freedom of religion. 
Under our Constitution no church or reli- 
gion can be supported by the state. An 
American can either worship in the church 
of his choice or choose to go to no church 
at all if he wishes. Acting with this com- 
plete freedom of choice, 103 million of our 
citizens are members of 308,000 American 
churches. 

We also cherish the freedom to travel, 
both within our country and outside the 
United States. Within our country we live 
and travel where we please without travel 
permits, internal passports, or police regis- 
tration. We also travel freely abroad. For 
example, 11 million Americans will travel 
to other countries during this year, includ- 
ing 10,000 to the Soviet Union. We look 
forward to the day when millions of Soviet 
clitzens will travel to ours and other coun- 
tures in this way. 

Time will not permit me to tell you of all 
the features of American life, but in sum- 
mary I think these conclusions can objec- 
tively be stated. 

The great majority of Americans like our 
system of government. Much as we like it, 
however, we would not impose it on anyone 
else. We believe that people everywhere 
should have a right to choose the form of 
government they want. 

There is “another characteristic of the 
American people which I know impresses it- 
self on any visitor to our country. As Mr. 
Mikoyan and Mr. Kozlov both pointed out 
after their visits to the United States, the 
American people are a peace-loving people. 
There are a number of reasons for this 
attitude: As this exhibition so eloquently 
demonstrates, we Americans enjoy an ex- 
traofdinarily high standard of living. 

There is nothing we want from any other 
people except the right to live in peace and 
friendship with them. 

After fighting two world wars we did not 
ask for or receive an acre of land from any 
other people. We have no desire to impose 
our rule on other lands today. 

Our hearts go out to Mr. Khrushchev who 
lost a son, t Mr. Kozlov who lost two broth- 
ers, and to the millions of other Soviet 


people. Nothing could be further from 


truth. 

For 7 I have sat in the high councils 
our and I can tell you that 

the primary aim of our discussions has been 
find ways that we could use our strength 
behalf of peace throughout the world. 
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Let me tell you of the background of some 
of those who participate in our policy dis- 
cussions. ‘The Secretary of State lost his 
brother in World War I. I saw boys as 
close to me as brothers die on barren islands 
4,000 miles from home in World War II. No 
man in thé world today has more knowledge 
of war and is more dedicated to peace than — 
President Eisenhower. 

Those who claim that the policies of the 
American Government do not represent and 
are not supported by the American people are 
engaging in a completely inaccurate and 
dangerous from of selfdeception. Any ad- 
ministration which follows policies which do 
not reflect the views of our people on major 
issues runs the risk of defeat at the next 
election. When our elected officials cease to 
represent the people, the people have the 
power to-replace them with others who do. 
The reason the leaders of both our major 
political parties are united in supporting 
President Eisenhower's foreign policy is that 
they are reflecting the views of a people who 
are united behind these policies. 

The Government and people of the United 
States are as one in their devotion to the 
cause of peace. ">> 

But dedication to peace, good will; and 
human brotherhood should never be mis- 
taken for weakness, softness, and fear. 

Much as we want peace we will fight to 
defend our country and our way of life just 
as you have fought so courageously to de- 
fend your homeland throughout your his- 
tory. 

The peace we want and the peace the 
world needs is not the peace of surrender but 
the peace of justice, hot peace by ultimatum 
but peace by negotiation. 

The leaders of our two great nations have 
such tremendous responsibilities if peace is 
to be maintained in our time. 

We cannot and should not gloss over the 
fact that we have some great and basic dif- 
ferences between us. What we must con- 
stantly strive to do is to see that those dif- 
ferences are discussed and settled at the 
conference table and not on the battlefield. 

And until such settlements are agreed to, 
our leaders must exercise the greatest re- 
straint, patience, and understanding in their 
actions and their statements. They must 
do nothing which might provoke a war no 
one wants. 

The fact that one of us may have a bigger 
bomb, a faster plane, or a more powerful 
rocket than the other at any particular time 
no longer adds up to an advantage. Because 
we have reached the point in world history 
where the Bibical injunction “they that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword” 
is literally true today. 

The nation which starts a war today will 
destroy itself. Completely apart from any 
retailiatory action which might be taken by 
a nation which is attacked, the deadly dust 
from radioactive bombs used in an attack 
will be carried by the winds back to the 
homeland of the aggressor. 

With both of our great nations holding 
this terrible power in our hands neither must 
ever put the other in a position where he 
has no choice but to fight or surrender. No 
nation in the world today is strong enough 


‘to issue an ultimatum to another without 


running the risk of self-destruction. 
The Soviet exhibition in New York and the 
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represented by these two exhibitions can be 
directed either to the destruction of civiliza- 
tion or to the creation of the best life that 
men have ever enjoyed on this earth. 

As I have said on previous occasions, let 
us expand the idea of peateful competition 
which Mr. Khrushchev has often enunciated. 
Let us extend this competition to include the 
spiritual as well as the material aspects of 
our civilization. Let us compete not in how 
to take lives but in how to save them. Let 
us work for victory not in war but for the 
victory of plenty over poverty, of health over 
disease, of understanding over ignorance 
wherever they exist in the world. 

Above all, let us find more and more areas 
where we can substitute cooperation for com- 


petition in achieving our goal of a fuller, 
freer, richer life for every man, woman, and 
child on this earth. 


The Wheat Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. OF 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
as I have so often pointed out, the basic 
problem confronting the wheat farmers 
of the great winter wheat-producing 
area comprised of the States of Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Colorado, and 
Texas, is that of surpluses. 

These States are historically, com- 
mercial wheat-producing States. Wheat 
has been their lifeblood since the time 
they were first settled. 

The present farm program has en- 
couraged States east of the Mississippi 
River to engage in the production of 
winter wheat, a crop that was never 
general grown in that section of the 
United States. ‘This production has in 
large measure been responsible for the 
present critical surplus situation. 

The present program for wheat will 
continue to complicate the problems of 
the Hith Plains wheat farmers simply be- 
cause it provides no way of relieving the 
accumulating surpluses. 

The comercial wheat-producing area 
has been extended to cover most of the 
United States, thus limiting the acreage 
that rightfully belongs to the historical 
wheat-producing areas of Kansas and 
its neighboring States. 

Congress has for many years been try- 
ing desperately to find a solution, one 
that would provide the protection to 
wheat farmers they justly deserve—es- 
pecially those in the ‘ssummer-fallow 
region where income from wheat is the 
principal factor in the economy. 

I hope all my colleagues, especially 
those from the States mentioned above, 
will take a few minutes of their time to 
read and carefully weigh in théir minds 
some comments made by Mr. Lud Strnad 
of Brewster, Kans., in an article appear- 
ing in the Sherman County Herald of 
Goodland, Kans., no July 16, 1959, on 
the wheat p 


problem. 
Mr. Strnad is a real wheat farmer who 
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economy. He has, in my opinion, stated 
accurately the reasons for the failure 
of Congress to pass satisfactory legisla- 
tion for wheat. 

Mr, Strnad’s comments follow: 

Lud Strnad of Brewster, Kans., a com- 
mercial wheat grower, states: 

“I’m going to vote ‘No’ on July 23 in the 
wheat referendum. In the past I always 
voted ‘Yes.’ This ‘No’ vote on my part comes 
about after considerable thought. 

“Wheat farmers need some kind of a pro- 
gram, and in the not too distant future, one 
will be evolved. But before a successful pro- 
gram is worked out, several things must 
happen. The things that must happen will 
not be enacted by Congress. Farmers will do 
this on their own, 

“First, before a wheat program can work 
the now established commercial wheat area 
must be redefined. The only way to find out 
what area of the United States really raises 
wheat and should be called commercial 
wheat area is to find out what areas can sell 
wheat cheap. And/or what areas will con- 
tinue to raise wheat even though the price 
is 50 cents per bushel. 

“My reason for saying this is simple. In 
1938, when the farm program was first en- 
acted about three-fourths of the United 
States was not considered wheat area. Now 
only nine States are not in this commercial 
area. Naturally, the Ohio Congressmen, 
and there are 24 of them, will not vote to 
take wheat allotments from Ohio farmers. 
Nor will the 36 New York Congressmen do 
that. Yet, these States were not considered 
wheat States in the early farm program days. 

“Ohio has more Congressmen than Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska, 
etc. combined, What then will keep the 
eastern farmers from producing wheat. The 
answer is price. 

“Let me explain. Even as close as Topeka, 
wheat was $1.65 on Saturday, July 13. 
Brewster price was $1.74. Actually, adding 
freight, there is a difference of almost 30 
cents. The Topeka wheat is not going on 
the market because the loan there is close to 
$1.80. The same is true in Indiana or New 
New York. Some wheat was always produced 
im the eastern areas, but the price controlled 
the acres. It was more profitable to sell corn 
than wheat. Now, the wheat in these areas 
goes into loans, and the power of Congress- 
men in those areas keep taking our acres 
from us. After all, Congressmen from those 
States are politicians. 

‘“P’ve talked to hundreds of farmers from 
all sections of the country. My wife and I 
travel quite a bit. In Springfield, [l., last 
spring, I talked to several farmers. Corn 
averages 100 bushels per acre. At $1.06, this 
equals $106 per acre; 30 bushels of wheat 
at $1.80 is $54.00. 

“‘Well, why do you plant wheat? I 
asked. The answer was, ‘I know I make 


at $1.80, I get part of my income in July 
and the rest in November.’ 

“‘Suppose wheat went down to a dollar, 
would you still raise wheat?’ 

“The answer was, ‘Hell, no. Not with corn 
at $1.06." ‘If wheat goes down, won't corn 
do the same?’ The answer was,‘Ohno. We 
voted to peg corm at a good price. We'll 

corn program.’ 

“Wheat is a commercial crop only in the 

area. Regardless of low price, 
it would still be raised there. We can’t pro- 
else. Congress would have 
no problem with allotment demands from 
or-elsewhere, outside of the High 

at lower wheat prices. 

“We'd have to forget black hull wheat. 

good wheats be seeded, only 
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“Sure, a lot of us would get hurt. Yet, 
we're being cut to pieces anyway, a little 
at a time. Ohio would get tired of low 
priced wheat (which would take only 1 
year), we could then go to Congress and 
ask for and get a wheat program for wheat 
farmers of the High Plains. 

“On their own, the eastern farmers must 
stop producing wheat. Congress will never 
pass laws to compell them to do so. Price 
will do the job. 

“My remarks are brief, because of news- 
paper space. I'll answer any and all ques- 
tions on the above. 

“When you vote on July 23, vote any way 
you please. I'm only telling you why I'm 
voting ‘No.'—Lup STrnap.” 


Inflation’s Cost to Washingtonians 
Reported in Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I feel that if 
the public is to fully appreciate the dan- 
ger of inflation, this danger must be 
spelled out in terms of what it means 
to each individual pocketbook. Very 
recently an excellent study of what in- 
flation costs residents of the State of 
Washington was made by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and was 
carried in the Yakima Daily Republic 
and other newspapers in the State. 

I believe the NAM study has gone a 
long way toward making the public 
aware that here is a real threat to our 
security, a threat that is one we must 
face now, for’ later will most certainly 
be too late. The following is the story: 
[From the Yakima (Wash.) Daily Republic, 

July 10, 1959] 
State's INFLATION Costs Ser aT $31, BILLION 
In 8 YEARS 

PorTLanD.—Inflation filched $3,602,400,000 
in spendable income from. pockets of Wash- 
ingtonians between 1947 and 1955, accord- 
ing to National Association of Manufac- 
turers’ researchers, 

The multi-billion-dollar after taxes loss to 
Washington residents in 8 years is reported 
in NAM’s latest study, “The High Cost of 
Inflation in the 11 Western States.” 

Washingtonians can view the loss on a 
very mal basis, as the sum referred to 
is lost individual income. It does not in- 
clude sums lost to Government and indus- 
trial budgets through inflation. 

Difficult to grasp the size of $3'% billion 
dollars? 

The sum, at current construction costs, 
would build a total of nearly 4,450 new, 30- 
room elementary schools in Washington, or 
a total of 1,045 new, 75-room high schools. 
That would provide 17 new elementary 
schools or 4 new high schools for each of 
Washington’s 259 incorporated towns and 
cities. 

Such a school construction program ex- 
ceeds the most grandiose building plans, of 
course, as only 39 of Washington's 259 in- 

ted communities have populations 

5000 and Tenino—population 

1,030—is considered median-sized for the 
State 


The same @3% Ddillion would build one 
600-bed hospital in each of Washington's 
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incorporated communities, including Hat- 
ton—population: 58. 

The loss to Washingtonians through in- 
flation is measurable in still another monu~- 
mental way: 

Visualize a first-class highway entirely 
around Washington’s 1,460-mile border. 
Then, double the highway’s width. And 
finaliy, add a third parallel highway along 
the State’s southern and eastern borders. 

That amount of highway could have been 
built, at the going rate of $1,098,585 per 
mile, with the money that Washingtonians 
lost to inflation between 1947 and 1955. 

The schools, the hospitals and the high- 
way projects are strictly imaginary, but in- 
fiation’s cost to Washingtonians is very real. 

In fact, Western Highway Institute says 
that Washingtonians’ spendable income loss 
to inflation during 1947-55 is 5% times the 
estimated cost allotted for the State’s share 
of the huge Interstate and Defense Highway 
System. 

The same inflationary theft was 71, times 
what Washington spent for schools, in cap- 
ital outlay, from 1947 to the present. 

And, it was 23 times the total assets of 
Washington’s non-Federal hospitals in 1957. 

So, who’s to blame? 

Among the environmental factors the NAM 
study blames for inflation are government 
and private debt, continuing wage increases 
surpassing productivity increase and farm 
support and national defense costs. 

Big. Federal Government contributes to 
inflation through deficit spending and taxa- 
tion excesses. By competing in the market- 
place with borrowed money, Government 
bids up prices of raw materials, equipment, 
and labor. 

Early this year, the NAM study notes, 
Uncle Sam accounted for 1144 percent of the 
Nation's goods and services purchased, and 
had 1 of every 20 employed persons on his 
payroll. 

Private indebtedness is another inflation- 
ary pressure due, in some measure, to public 
debt. Industry must borrow to expand be- 
cause taxes, which took only one-eighth of 
corporate profits in 1929, rose to more than 
one-half of 1958's corporate ‘profits. 

Inflationary effects of wage boosts out- 
running productivity have been increasingly 
evident since 1956, the study notes. 

As an example, nonfarm workers’ pay rose 
61 percent between 1947 and 1956. Reducing 
those payments to real compensation, by 
adjusting for price increases, the wage boosts 
amounted to 33 percent. Yet productivity 
gained by only 26 percent in the same period. 

Labor unions, operating as monopolies, 
force increases in major industries, the study 
says, even though productivity in those in- 
dustries (if measurable) might justify them. 
These basic industry increases tend to spread 
to other industry groups where productivity 
might be set at different levels. 

Infiation’s impact has been felt most 
acutely by those with fixed incomes. Dou- 
bling of consumer prices since 1941 has pau- 
perized millions and created more human 
suffering than unemployment. 

Today's $127 social security check is just 
about equal in buying power to the $60 
check a retired person may have received in 
1940, according to a National City Bank let- 
ter cited in the study. 

Inflation creates the need or desire to sup- 
plement family income. As a result, it is a 
factor in such current labor market condi- 
tions as “moonlighting’—multiple jobhold- 


matize what may lie ahead if inflation is not 
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Public insistence on sensible Government 
spending and for tax rate and labor law re- 
form will, the study concludes, help stop 
inflation and its total effect of turning a 
nation of sayers into a nation of spenders. 


eee 


Foreign Service Short of Trained 


Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the U.S. Foreign Service is the window 
through which our friends abroad see 
our Nation. 

In order to provide more personnel 
trained in the fine and careful art of 
diplomacy and to better equip our rep- 
resentatives abroad to interpret Amer- 
ica to people overseas, I join in sponsor- 
ing a bill to provide a Foreign Service 
Academy. The State Department op- 
posed the idea. I do not believe their 
position was a wise or sound one. 

Mr. President, to illustrate my point, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp an edito- 
rial from the Austin (Tex.) American for 
Friday, July 17, 1959, entitled “Foreign 
Service Short of Trained Careerists.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Austin (Tex.) American, July 17, 
1959 } 
Foreicn Service SHortT Or TRAINED CAREERISTS 

The question is how to develop a U.S. For- 
eign Service competent to do its job in an 
increasingly complex world? It must be 
truly representative of the best in America 
without being considered an Ivy League 
clique or caste. 

The State Department has again turned 
thumbs down on the idea of creating a Na- 
tional Foreign Service Academy—a kind of 
West Point to train diplomats. 

Senators Sruart W. SyMINGTON, Demo- 
crat, of Missouri, ALEXANDER WILEY, Repub- 
lican, of Wisconsin, and several Congress- 
men are this year’s authors of bills to set 
up such a finishing school. 

But Loy W. Henderson, Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State for Administration and a ca- 
reer Foreign Service officer himself say, “No.” 
Department of State still prefers to take col- 
lege graduates just as they come and teach 
them diplomacy in the school of experience. 

A recent check of 670 young people re- 
cruited into the Foreign Service in 6%, years 
showed them to be graduates of 145 U.S. col- 
leges and universities. 

Harvard led the parade with 68, Yale was 
second with 56, Princeton third with 46. 
Then came the University of California, 32; 
Chitago, 26; wn, 23; George Wash- 
ington, 21; Columbia, 17; Stanford and Wis- 
consin, 14. 

This “Big 10” accounted for 47 percent of 
the in . The other 135 
schools had.1 to 10 graduates apiece in serv- 
ice, from 44 States in the Union. 

Well intentioned as this broad base of se- 
lection may. be, the system still is not pro- 
ducing enough high caliber Foreign Service 
officers to meet the demand. 

As one distinguished FSO remarked re- 
cently, “There are only about 25 career peo- 
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ple in the State Department to shove around 
in the top jobs.” It was a startling confes- 
sion. Quantity is short as well as quality. 

The US. Foreign Service now has only two 
active, $20,000-a-year career ambassadors. 
They are Deputy Undersecretary of State 
Robert Murphy and Ambassador to Austria 
H. Freeman Matthews. They rank, protocol- 
wise, just above the 27 four-star admirals 
and generals. 

Right through the services, the country is 
seen to be better equipped—personnelwise— 
for war than peace. 

In the rank below the career ambassadors, 
the Foreign Service has 71 career ministers at 
$19,200 apiece. They rank just: above the 
86 three-star generals and admirals. 

Forty-five of these career ministers are 
serving in foreign countries as ambassadors. 
The other 26 are shoved around in top State 
Department jobs. 

Ambassador George V. Allen is running the 
U.S. Information Agency. James W. Riddle- 
berger is running the foreign aid program. 
Livingston T. Merchant is Assistant Secretary 
of State for European Affairs. And so on. 

In addition to the fact that these career 
ministers aren’t paid enough so they can 
afford to be sent to the top diplomatic posts, 
there aren't enough of them. 

So, of the 82 U.S. embassies abroad, 26 have 
political appointees as ambassadors. With 
the exception of men like David EK. E. Bruce 
in Germany, and Ellsworth Bunker in India, 
few of these political ambassadors have had 
diplomatic training or experience. 

This is another factor leading to the de- 
mand for better Foreign Service training 
system. The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has been really rough on political ap- 
pointees this year. s 

For their diplomatic experience they have 
to depend on the 195 class one FSO’s and the 
398 class two's. They rank with the 629 two- 
star admirals and generals and the 457 one- 
star brigadiers. 

Nearly all of the flag and general officers 
are educated in the service academies at 
Government expense. The State Depart- 
ment’s 4,333 FSO’s, including 815 reserves, 
must provide their own education before they 
join the Government. 


What Freedom? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. . Mr. President, long ago 
it was wisely said: “The price of free- 
dom is eternal vigilance.” This vigilance 
is essential to protect our Nation from 
outside enemies. Too, it is necessary to 
assure protection of rights, beliefs, and 
privileges of our people—within the 
framework of our laws and the bound- 
aries of our land. 

Since the early days, people have come 
to the shores of America seeking liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness—according 
to self-determined goals as\God gave 
them the light and the understanding 
to see them. 

Those people came from all walks of 
life, with a wide variety of religious be- 
liefs, creeds, and philosophies. 

an the best of its ability, our Nation 

has attempted to write its laws to ac- 
commodate these different people, ideas, 
and ideals—while preserving the basic 
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freedom foreseen as essential by our 
forefathers. 


Unfortunately, there have been diffi-’ 


culties in making adequate adjustments 
in allourlaws. . 

At times, we have been unsuccessful, 
for example, in accommodating new 
statutes and programs to minor—though 
nevertheless significant—groups. 

Recently, I received a letter from Mrs. 
Ernest H. Berger, enclosing a copy of 
“The Employment Counselor,” contain- 
ing an article entitled “What Freedom?” 

Specifically, the article reviewed an 
instance in which, because of religious 
beliefs, a group of Amish farmers did not 
pay social security taxes. In accordance 
with the law, the Government seized and 
sold some of their property. 

Regretfully, such actions by a ‘Federal 
agency sometimes appear to be harsh, 
and in discord with our traditional prin- 
ciples—even though they may be carry- 
ing out the “letter of the law.” 

Recognizing the fact that the price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance—that laws 
should, insofar as possible, accommodate 
the conscience of all our people, I be- 
lieve the article merits Our attention of 
Congress. I ask unanimous consent to 
have Mrs. Berger’s letter, and the article, 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THurspay, July 23, 1959. 

Dear SENATOR WinEy: What is happening 
to our beautiful America that things like 
“What Freedom” (an article in the Employ- 
ment Counselor enclosed) can happen. 

We are staunch Republicans and were so 
happy when President Eisenhower was 
elected, a man we could again respect. I 
thought that after the Republicans came in 
again things would be different. 

I know law is law but when such things 
can happen law should: be changed. It is 
an awful blot on our honor and integrity, 
please do your best to bring it to the at- 
tention of everyone possible in Washington. 
We must. give these h back to them 
or remunerate them to be able to buy 
others. I am sure you will agree with us.. 

I do hope you will be able to do something 
constructive in this respect. 

I am very respectfully yours, 

‘ESTHER H. BERGER. 
(Mrs. E. H.) 


Wuat FREEDOM? 


Having religious scruples against it, the 
Amish farmers of Wayne County, Ohio, re- 
fused to pay their social security taxes. Ac- 
cordingly, the Government seized and sold 


their farm horses. These industrious, self- 
reliant men of high charcter and integrity 
watched the sale of their horses in silence. 
. We are pleased to quote the following signifi- 
cant comment in this event, which appeared 
in an editorial in the Indianapolis Times, 
“As the sale began, a young Oberlin. Col- 


could take yours’ tomorrow—Don’t bid.’ 

“He had hardly walked a dozen steps be- 
fore, two burly sheriff's deputies grabbed him 
and hauled him off to their car. The Ge- 
stapo couldn’t have done it more efficiently, 
The sale went on. 

“The Amish farmers cling to a simple and 
ee primitive faith that forbids them 

to accept anything they have not honestly 
‘earned. That includes the so-called insur- 
ance or old-age assistance or retirement 
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benefits or social security along with any 
other kind of charity, gift, subsidy, or wel- 
fare handout of any kind whatever from 
Government. They provide for their own 
ojd age by lifetimes of hard work and thrift. 
They help one another when misfortune 
strikes as a normal act of brotherty obliga- 
tion. ‘They consider it, irideed, deeply im- 
moral to get something for nothing. 

“There was a tithe, and not so long ago, 
when nearly all Americans felt the same way 
about such things. 

“What the Federal agents were doing was 
in strict compliance with the letter of the 
law. By its terms, any property of anyone 
who doesn’t make his social security pay- 
ments as ordered can be similarly seized 
and sold. There is no choice about it, and 
no consideration given to anyone who for 
whatever reason May not want this se- 
curity. 

“Here in Indiana, we have lately watched 
the unrelenting attempts of Federal agents 
to confiscate the tractors of an Indiana 
farmer to punish him for growing—on his 
land, by his own labor and for his own use— 
somewhat more grain than a Federal bureau 
had decided he should grow. Nor is this an 
unusual case. All over this country fines 
have been levied, and in general, meekly 
paid without battle.or even the formality of 
a trial for this offense against the Na- 
tion.” 


The Mallory Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on July 
11 there appeared in the Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune an editorial entitled 
“The Mallory Bill,” which made such 
good sense to me when I read it at 
breakfast in that pleasant city of Roch- 
ester, Minn., I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp so that others may have the 
benefit of this sound reasoning. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune, 
July 11, 1959] 
THE Matwtory BIL. 

Last February, when Senator WAYNE 
Morse, of Oregon, lectured at the University 
of Minnesota law school, he made the point 
that “the difference between detention at 
the pleasure of the police department while 
it seeks evidence and a detention with only 

of time before formal 


We have disagreed with the Oregon Sena- 
tor on many different issues in the past, 
but we couldn’t agree more wholeheartedly 
on this point and we said so at the time, 
The point of bringing it up again is that 
Senator Morss’s lucid observation is the 
very core of the objection to the so-called 
pene gf bill which has just passed the House 
and is now headed for the Senate. 

Andrew Mallory, a Negro sentenced to 
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being held incommunicado and being 
threatened with a lie-detector test, a U.S. 
commissioner, before whom police could 
have arraigned him, sat in the same build- 
ing. The Supreme Court ruled that Mallory 
had been deprived of his constitutional 
rights. 

It is important to understand the point 
that Senator Morse makes about the Mal- 
lory case. It is just this: In a free society 
men cannot be held as long as the police 
please but only as long as it takes, reason- 
ably, for the machinery of formal arraign- 
ment to function. When this breaks down 
you have a police state. 

The Mallory bill would override the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court and would per- 
mit police much wider latitude in detaining 
and questioning prisoners. Although passed 
262 to 138, the bill had vigorous opposition 
on the House floor. Eleven members of the 
23-man judiciary committee, including 
Chairman EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, New 
York, fought it bitterly. It is to be hoped 
that the Senate will defeat the measure. 


Jim Hogg of Texas: Man and Legend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the late James Stephen Hogg, first na- 
tive-born Governor of Texas, is known 
and loved for his outsanding career 
as an honest, progressivel, liberal, and 
straightforward public servant. Jim 
Hogg fought for the people; he fought 
trusts and monopolies. When they had 
grown more powerful that the Govern- 
ment. He is regarded as one of the four 
greatest statesmen of Texas, along with 
Stephen F. Austin, Sam Houston, and 
John H. Reagan. 

Jim Hogg was a leader in the agrarian 
reform movement of the 1880’s and 
1890’s in Texas. He championed Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, sat on the front 
row during the famous cross-of-gold 
speech, and nodded encouragement to 
Bryan during its course. 

The University of Texas Press has just 
published a biography of Gov. Jim Hogg, 
by Robert Crawford Cotner, a history 
professor at the University of Texas, 
being the first full book length biog- 
raphy of Hogg yet published. 

Years of painstaking research went 
into the volume; it is likely to remain 
the definitive life of Hogg for years to 
come. * 

The book was reviewed for the Austin 
(Tex.) American-Statesman by another 
well-known Texan, Benge Crozier, 
a longtime political writer for the San 
Antonio Express and the Dallas News, 
later a public officer in Texas. Mr. 
Crozier’s review of Mr. Cotner’s book is 
excellently done and gives a great deal 
of Crozier’s own insight into the char- 
acter and personality of the beloved Jim 


I ask unanimous conscnt to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 
the article by Harry Benge Crozier 
which was published in the Austin- 
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Statesman for Sunday, June 7, 1959, en- 
titled. “Jim Hogg, man and legend—best 
remembered of Texas -Governors 
through anecdote and oratory, Hogg 
now comes into new focus through the 
University of Texas historian’s definitive 
biography of him.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Austin. (Tex.) American- 
Statesman, June 7, 1959] 

Jim Hocc, Maw AnD Lecenp. Best REMEM- 
BERED oF Texas GOVERNORS THROUGH ANEC- 
BOTE AND Oratory, Hoce Now Comes Inro 
New Focus THrovcnH A UNIVERSITY OF 
Texas HISTORIAN’s DEFINITIVE BIOGRAPHY 
or Him 


(By Harry Benge Crozier) 

About midnight on March 2, 1906, James 
Stephen Hogg went to bed and to sleep in 
the Houston home of Frank Jones, his part- 
ner in the practice of law. That evening 
there most assuredly had been talk of Texas, 
for it was the 70th anniversary of Texas’ 
declaration of independence from Mexico. 
Just a little more than a decade before, Hogg 
had closed out the most exciting and tem- 
pestuous 4 years Texas had known from & 
governor since Sam Houston walked out of 
the office rather than go along with secession 
from the Union. Hogg had been the first 
native-born Texan and the youngest among 
the 20 who had held the office. Too, there 
must have been boid, brave talk of many 
things, for the titanic Texan who had suf- 
fered injury in a railroad accident a few 
months before was fetling better that night 
and they did not retire until midnight.. 

In the long conversation Hogg had said to 
Frank Jones and to Ima Hogg, his daughter: 

“Let my children plant at the head of my 
grave a pecan tree and at my feet an old- 
fashioned walnut tree.” 

It was not in prophecy of impending 
death. When his daughter remonstrated he 
assured her that he intended to recover his 
health and remain alive for years. 


MAN OF TOUGHNESS 


And well he should, for his was a body of 
uncommon toughness of fiber. As a young 
man he had survived a rifle bullet fired into 
his back near the spine by a country east 
Texas gunman, and the rigors of farflung 
political campaigns had never fazed him. 
Too, he was not old; he lacked just 3 weeks 
of reaching his 55th birthday. Not many 
years before a hostile Texas newspaper had 
referred to him as: 

“Finished, well-rounded, and symmetrical 
formed James Stephen Hogg.” (Has some 
cigarette ad writer been peeking into old 
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decisions at the great picture of Jim Hogg 
behind the Speaker’s dais. 

Some of the Hogg saga has been kept alive 
by anecdote and by quotation of explosive 
imagery from Hogg speeches. While Teddy 
Roosevelt was an unheard-of Civil Service 
Commissioner during Grover Cleveland's ad- 
ministration, Jim’ Hogg was effecting reforms 
in Texas government and thundering “By 
Gatlins” denunciations at the lobby. 

And while Teddy was grinningly exclaim- 
ing “bully,” lashing out at malefactors and 
putting reforms into effect nationally, Hogg 
in private life was declining further political 
preference such as a place in the US. Senate, 
but still inveighing against the corporate 
lobby and punctuating picturesque speech 
with his “By Gatlins.” These two men had 
their likenesses and there are those who find 
good reason to believe that the Texan was 
the larger, inside and out, his greatness 
squeezed by the corset of limited geography. 

The great drought of written word on the 
life and works of Hogg is over. Even now the 
presses are running off the pages of a defini- 
tive “Biography of James Stephen Hogg” 
(publication date Monday) by Robert Craw- 
ford Cotner of the history teaching staff 
of the University of Texas. It is a book that 
has been in the making 30 years or more ever 
since Cotner was a boy in Reagan Schoo! in 
Oak Cliff (Dallas) and the principal of the 
school was Peyton Irving, Jr., a sometime 
writer for the Dallas Morning News. Father 
of Gotner’s school. principal was Peyton Irv- 
ing, Sr., who had been Jim Hogg’s teacher 
in Rusk. 

Schoolboy interest in Hogg mounted with 
the continued educational schedule of Rob- 
ert Cotner at Southern Methodist, Baylor, 
the University of Texas, Harvard and Brown 
University where in 1929 he acquired an 
master of arts degree to go with his Bay- 
lor bachelor of arts degree. Later there were 
teaching stints at Henderson College in Ar- 
kansas and Stetson University in Florida. 

Cotner joined the teaching force at the 
University of Texas in 1940. There followed 
& 4-year tour of wartime duty in the US. 
Navy and Cotner returned to the University 
of Texas in 1946—and to more dedicated re- 
search on Hogg. 

FACT AND PROBABILITY 


Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., author of the 
recently published “The Coming of the New 
Deal” said recently that in character delinea- 
tion the dramatist may introduce the ele- 
ment of probability but the historian (and 
authentic biography is history) must hold 
fast to fact. There is every evidence that 
Cotner has painstakingly stuck to the facts 
and as painstakingly cited authority in all 
material instances. 

Although Hogg had never been the sub- 


gifted George Bailey of the Houston Post. 
Perhaps his greatest lift in the prodigious la- 
bors that were to follow came from the graci- 

and all out cooperation from Miss Ima 

. She not gave assent and coopera- 

to the use of but accompanied him 
Visits to the East Texas haunts of Hoggs’ 
th and among persons who had known 
as @ young newspaper editor, lawyer, 
of the peace and prosecuting attorney. 
there were dramatic facts to be dis- 
among folks who had observed a 
man subjecting himself to character 

activities, maturing a code for him- 


He 


ewspapers 
at Longview and Quitman before he took up 
the gauntlet of law enforcement. Cotner, 


for facts was able to 


nail down 


with spikes of truth. 
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Many men have wondered how it was that 
& young man who had served a brief but 
most effective tenure as district attorney be- 
came attorney general of Texas in 1887 at the 
age of 36. Cotner’s study is revealing of that 
phase of Hogg’s life as it is of many other 
littie known aspects of the man. There were 
lawbreakers in East Texas in those turbulent 
after-the-war days and Jim Hogg was bad 
medicine for law violators. He prosecuted 
with geal and relentlessness because he be- 
lieved in the law as the only way to preserve 
a@ government that stood in dire need of 
preservation. 

In those days. there were political king 
makers in east Texas and seat of their coun- 
cil, where they counseled to choose favorites, 
was Tyler. By force of character and a cer- 
tain quality of vitality and vim that 
charmed people Hogg won the favor of the 
Tyler group. It was the quality of person 
that was to impel his arch opponent in later 
years, Judge George Clark of Waco, to say: 

“He had a power of dominating his follow- 
ers that I have never seen excelled in any 
man.” 

LEGEND PRESERVED 


Hogg came into the office of attorney gen- 
eral somewhat in the same fashion as an- 
other district attorney was to make the same 
transition and go on into the Governor’s 
office under his own power some 35 years 
later. Dan Moody recalls now that his first 
urgings to become a candidate for attorney 
general in 1924 came from a meeting of 
farmers in Dallas after his prosecution of 
Ku Klux Klan terrorists had challenged 
statewide attention. Hogg had had the same 
kind of support from farmers and rural 
folk. 

For. the next rung in the ladder, however, 
there was a difference, For his first term Hogg 
had had the support of the retiring Gov- 
ernor Sul Ross. In the celebrated Hogg- 
Clark campaign, when Hogg won a second 
term, Ross gave support to his fellow towns- 
man George Clark of Waco whose ingrained 
conservative views were more in line with 
those of Ross. Issues that developed during 
their first 2 years in office made Attorney 
General Dan Moody an opponent of Gov- 
ernor Miriam A. Ferguson for a second term 
and Moody won. Moody had taken over 
Hogg’s title as the State’s youngest attorney 
general and his victory over Mrs. Ferguson 
made him the youngest Governor. 

The legend of Jim Hogg has been valiantly 
preserved in anecdotes of Paul Bunyan tenor. 
It is only typical that in these very weeks 
newspaper columnists and letters to the 
editors are putting ink on paper out of con- 
cern about a legendary heroic Jim Hogg (or 
was it a Sam Houston) bathtub that once 
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iticlans and press alike distort, deviate, and _ 


y 
By Gatlins, it’s ours 


(The quotation is from a report of Wil- 
liam Green Sterett in the Dallas News, later 
recorded in Sam Acheson’s illuminating 
biography of Joseph Weldon Bailey): 

LIVER AND LIGHTS 

There are many other instances of this 
extraordinary exercise of hyperbole as a 
rapier of speech and usually they were de- 
livered ex tempore. It was employed in per- 
haps the most famous of all; the “liver and 
lights speech” delivered before national 
guardsmen in 1894 encampment in which 

was quoted: 

“* * ® those 14-story buildings in Chi- 
cago will be bespattered with blood, brains, 
hair, hides, liver, and lights, and the hor- 
rors of the French revolution will be re- 
peated twofold.” 

Even then there was fear of Federal usur- 
pation of State’s right and Hogg was speak- 
ing in denunciation of President Cleveland’s 
dispatch of Federal troops to quell the riot- 
ing incident to a railroad strike in Illinois. 
There were questions about the correctness 
of the offhand reporting of a newspaper- 
man of an offhand speech by Governor Hogg 
but Hogg-hating newspapers (and that in- 
cluded nearly all of them) made much of 
what they called “boorishness” and “trucu- 
lence.” Newspaper derision of the Govern- 
nor continued day after day. Finally Hogg 
arranged a public meeting in San Antonio 
and made answer in a carefully prepared 
speech, and again Hogg came out victor over 
a hostile . 

It may be said in review of the brief but 
action packed career of James S. Hogg that 
the newspapers in their intemperate opposi- 
tion provided meat that might have pros- 
pered-a Caesar. Farmers and merchants res- 
tive and feeling oppressed by excessive rail- 
road rates could scarcely be wooed and won 
when the Dallas Morning News proclaimed: 

“Every such measure (to create a railroad 
commission) points to the final conversion 
of government into an engine of commu- 
nism.” 

It should be noted, perhaps, that the word 
“communism” did not then carry the con- 
notation of the present Red or Russian va- 
riety of that governmental philosophy. 

A person who would comment on Cotner’s 
splendid marshalling of Hogg material is 
under constant inner pressure of temptation 
to reflect on many or all of the dramatic 
sequences that called for and got action from 
Hogg. Cotner develops them well and with 
commendable restraint. These things, are 
exciting and excitingly revealed: 

Hogg’s perception of a coming land famine 
and his battle for land recoveries from the 
railroads; 

Hogg’s spurring of an $80,000 Federal sugar 
bounty for the State’s prison farmlands; 

"s handling of the delicate situation 
brought about when the Pacific Railroad 
sought to leave a remnant of Coxey’s army 
stranded in the desert near Sierra Blanca; 

Hogg’s crusade against and ouster of 
fraudulent insurance companies; 

The carbarn convention and his greatest 
pattle and greatest victory, the Hogg-Clark 
campaign of 1892; ~ 

Hogg’s forthright denunciation of the then 
Governor of Arkansas, Jeff Davis, for rabble- 
rousing slander of N: before an audi- 
ence at the State fair in Dallas in 1904. In 
the course of his answer to Davis, Hogg said: 
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“e © * I don’t want to build up the preju- 
dice of my them and let 


children - 
them be murderers of the black race. I 


e Reverend John H. 
e U.S. Senate to be 
lroad -commission 


interest along with his admin- 
h office are the accounts of 
wero life that was dis- 
wn choosing. 
LEFT OFFICE POOR 


ve been U.S. Senator for the 

ft the office of Governor with 

account of $135. He made money 

in the private practice of law in Houston and 


death from oil-rich lands he had purchased. 

Newspapers and pelitical opponents inces- 
santly pounded Hogg with the charge of 
“demagog” and “radical.” He was one of a 
company of high-minded men, Altgeld in 
Tilinois, La Follette in Wisconsin, Theodore 
Roosevelt in New York, who became Gover- 
nors of their States in an era when reform 
was due—and they by dominance of will 
effected reforms. 

Hogg was in New York and other eastern 
cities negotiating with capitalists for rail- 
road and other industrial investments in 
Texas when his successor, Gov. Charles Cul- 
berson, vetoed a bill authorizing a Southern 
Pacific Railroad consolidation on the ground 
that it was adverse to public interest. Hogg, 
with a “By Gatlins” exclamation, wrote. out 
a telegram to Culberson: 

“I would approve [the veto] if all my finan- 
cial arrangements got smashed by it.” 

That would appear in some measure to 
refute the charge that after Hogg left office 
he ceased to care for the people’s interests, 
but editorial flogging of Hogg had become an 
occupational more. The San Antonio Ex- 
press commended Governor Culberson for the 
veto and added a gratuitous slur at Hogg 
calling him “a bond broker and promoter of 
railroad schemes.” 

The perennial “demagog” label and libel 
hurled at Hogg by his political enemies as 
long as he lived intrigued a young Southern 
Methodist University professor of history 
some 30 years ago. Herbert Gambrell, who 
later was to write an award-winning biog- 
raphy of “Anson Jones, Last President of 
Texas,” did some delving in the records and 
came-up with a lively and diverting essay: 
“James Stephen Hogg: Demagog or States- 
man?” In the essay, published in the 1928 
spring issue of the Southwest Review, Gam- 
brell concluded that Hogg was in no degree 
a demagog, but a sincere and<dedicated man 
who was never suspected of any form of bad 
faith or malfeasance in office. 


WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


In appraisal of Hogg Gambrell casts doubt 
on the quality of his educational and legal 
attainments. It is true Jim Hogg’s school- 
room education was brief and he learned his 
law as he practiced in the courthouses and 
at brief writing in his office except for the 
short ‘while he spent in preparation for ad- 
mission to the bar. But just what comprises 
an education? Who has brought forward a 
definition that is sufficient? After calling 
education “training of youth” and in another 
paragraph “animals” Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary offers this elaboration: 

aan eee of the information and quali- 

instruction and train- 


through 
Gar Ce ee eco ce on 


individual physically, mentally, and morally.” 
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Hogg won more than a fair share of his 
lawsuits and nearly all of the large and im- 
portant ones. As a printer, country editor, 
prosecuting attorney, State’s attorney, Gov- 
ernor, and businessman he displayed a tre- 
mendous thirst for knowledge and informa- 
tion. His pursuit of knowledge ranged far 
and wide in books and in travel. 

In a Labor Day speech at La Porte in 1904 
Jim Hogg gave expression to a thought about — 
the mental processes of man: 

“Intellect’s calcium light turned onto the 
rugged brain walls of an unlettered man of- 
ten exposes crude inscriptions of the pro- 
foundest philosophy there.” 

He must have thought well of his words for 
in one of his intimate, chatty letters to his 
daughter and sons who were on a visit to 
Massachusetis he used the identical lan- 


guage. 

Hogg’s intimate friendly relations with his 
own children and with other children was a 
marked characteristic of the man. He loved 
all kinds of domestic animals and was a 
dedicated gardener and horticulturist in his 
yard in Austin and on broader scale at the 
Varner Plantation where he closed out the 
latter days of his life. 


WAS HOGG FAIR? 


One other question demands answer. 
Hogg a fair and reasonable man? 

He was rough, volcanic, and ever so ready 
in conflict, in the courthouse or political 
arena, but with the legislature as with de- 
fendants in law suits, he could reconcile dif- 
ferences and come to reasonable agreement. 

One instance offers persuasive evidence of 
his reasonableness and sense of fairness. One 
of his first battles as attorney general was 
against the Southern Pacific Railroad as it 
was then constituted. Col. E. P, Hill was vice 
president and general counsel of the railroad 
and as such was chief negotiator with Hogg 
outside the courthouse and chief adversary - 
inside the courtroom. Hogg won his battles 
with the Southern Pacific and won the re- 
spect and confidence of Colonel Hill; a vic- 
tory that had political consequence because 
the Houston Post, alone among major Texas 
newspapers, supported Hogg for his second 
term against George Clark, the champion 
and attorney of the railroads of Texas. And 
that somewhat surprising support came 
about because the Vice President Hill of the 
Southern Pacific was also Vice President Hill 
of the Houston Post. 


Th preface to his work Cotner hails Hogg as 
a middle-of-the-roader and a leader of the 
vital center. There are those, both from the 
right and the left, who will be quick to 
challenge that conclusion and back up their 
contention with facts from Cotner’s own 
splendid arraying of them. There is sterility 
in the center of things political and a vital 
center quickly becomes stagnant. There 
was nothing sterile about Jim Hogg and stag- 
nant waters cleared instead of clabbered 
when he thundered. 


LEADER OF PEOPLE 


Thought that Hogg was a demagog won 
credence from some credible historians from 
afar such as Van Woodward of North Caro- 
lina, In the absence of handy records they 
depended on fragments and perhaps asso- 
ciated him with others of his day for there 
were abroad in the land then the Sockless 
Jerry Simpsons of Kansds, the Jeff Davises 
of Arkansas, and Pitchfork Ben Tilimans of 
South Carolina along with others of their 
temper. 

Jim Hogg was no demagog except in the 
original and historical sense. The word de- 
rives from two Greek words meaning “people” 
and “leader” and Hogg fitted that definition. 
He was a leader of the people. as was attested 
by his greatest rival, George Clark. Along 
with his sensing of the needs of the mo- 
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ment, Hogg had rare prescience about things 
that should be. He opposed prohibition and 
long, long years before even the medical pro- 


drunkenness. The word “alcoholism” hadn’t 
yet found its place. Hogg was opposed to 
the poll tax. He persuaded the legislature 
to provide him a two-member board of 
pardon advisers and then was enabled to 
grant freedom to a greater number of pris- 
oners. 

Students of Texas history, yea, all people 
of inquiring mind wishing knowledge of this 
country’s growth, may well be thankful to 
Robert C. Cotner. 

All is serenity out in Austin’s Oakwood 
Cemetery where within a neat privet bound 
plot are the carefully tended graves of James 
and Sarah Ann Hogg and their three sons 
William C., Mike, and Tom Hogg. The pecan 
trees that Jim Hogg wanted are there at 
the head of his grave but in that upland 
soil they lack the robustness of body and 
limb that was his. There is no walnut tree 
there. The only hyperbole there issues from 
the throats of singing birds and from the 
eye catching vividness of verbena, phlox, and 
bluebonnet, glorious in spring parade. 





Federal’ Income Tax Yields From 1914 
to 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


_ Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
Paul O. Peters, the foremost and highly 
respected statistician circulating .on 
Capitol Hill, has recently compiled these 
figures with the following statement. 
The statement and figures tell the story 
of how American taxpayers have been 
hit. The proponents of the Federal in- 
come tax simply said, at best, this tax 
will only collect several million dollars. 
These proponents simply started the ap- 
proach of little items that grow into 
mountains. 

Here follows Paul Peters’ account: 
FPeprrat INCOME Tax YrIe.ps: SELECTED YEARS, 
1914-59 

With the formal adoption of the 16th 
amendment to the Constitution on February 
25, 1913, the Government of the United States 
became a partner in the earnings of every 
individual and corporation in the United 
States. For the first time in our history the 
Congress was given the unusual “power to 
lay and collect taxes on incomes from what- 
ever source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States, and without re- 
gard to any census or enumeration.” 

At first the rate of the levy was very small 
and even as late as 1934 the top rate was 4 
percent with exemptions of $2,500 for the 
head of a family and a credit of $400 for 
each dependent. 

Under the strain and stresses of war and 
the socialistic philosophies which were in- 
duced into the American political system, the 
imcome taxes grew at an almost confiscatory 
rate, until in fiscal 1959 the collections 
amounted to nearly $59 billion. 
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The table following shows the yields from 
corporate and personal income taxes for 
selected years from 1914 through 1959: 


Fiscal year: Tax yield 
ee ee es $71, 381, 275 
SO oo eee 80, 201, '759 
OR So eee pias 2 124, 937, 253 
1017.62. ee Te a See 359, 681, 228 
ee ee ee eS 2, 314, 006, 292 
a et 3, 018, 783, 687 
I tee ee tte 3, 944, 949, 288 
at Dak rN a 3, 206, 046, 158 
SO acdh sks ies Senuticntiniiandame 2, 068, 128, 193 
Ne ee te 1,,678, 607, 428 
WDE cc cnckubne... 2d 1, 842, 144, 418 
S000 ca eee. 1, 760, 537, 824 
Gn i 1, 982, 040, 088 
at eer 2, 224, 992, 800 
Nh ees 2, 173, 952, 557 
Ry AS 2, 330, 711, 823 
Nie en 2, 410, 986, 978 
ee ee 1, 860, 394, 295 
cl, see 1, 057, 335, 853 
ee eee 746, 206, 445 
ee are eS 817, 961, 481 
(| a Sad Ait. aaa Aaa 1, 099, 118, 638 
er ee. 1, 426, 575, 434 
SS AR a 2, 163, 413, 817 
a tie ae ee wings 2, 640, 284, 711 
a. er 2, 188, 757, 289 
er 2, 125, 324, 635 
Bs dertktteedaibcadinnn ns 3, 469, 637,849 
esti ah tasked Suteitiidiattce aa a 7, 960, 464, 973 
ARI Se 16, 093, 668, 781 
SS sce 34, 654, 851, 852 
i a a cn meee ae 35, 173, 051, 373 
ie 30, 884, 796, 016 
ar ee 29, 305, 568, 454 
te en ae 31, 170, 968, 403 
Tad 29, 482, 283, 759 
ee ee 28, 262, 671, 097 
Pe Sad ei ducbaniieoon-~ 37, 752, 558, 688 
ei a, 51, 346, 525, 736 
See 54, 362, 967, 793 
Ne wn renee 53, 905, 570, 964 
LOC ia ames ek 49, 914, 825, 888 
Pictish hte oo mo 56, 632, 598, 140 
TO 60, 560, 424, 688 
it 59, 101, 874, 000 
eee 58, 816, 444, 450 


Sources: Annual reports, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 





Equal Time Amendment to Federal 
Communications Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recall 
that on July 22 the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee reported a 
bill, S. 2424, to the Senate. 

In essence, the measure would provide 
exemption of certain newscasts, includ- 
ing interviews, documentaries, on-the- 
spot coverage, and panel discussions, 
from the equal-time provisions of the 
Federal Communications Act. 

As we know, this provision requires 
that, if a radio or TV station permits a 
legally qualified candidate for public 
office to use its broadcasting facilities, it 
should afford equal opportunity for all 
such candidates for that office. 
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We recall that an earlier ruling by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
raised some serious questions as to 
whether or not radio-TV broadcasting 
facilities could cover what they consid- 
ered news events, without being subject 
to providing equal time for any and all 
other candidates—if a candidate for 
public office were covered in such news- 
casts. 

The general objective of amending the 
law to clarify this situation with respect 
to newscasts, I believe, has merit. 

Since the FCC ruling, I have received 
communications from a great number of 
persons in the broadcasting and tele- 
casting industry, stressing that, unless 
legislation were enacted to modify the 
FCC ruling, they would face serious diffi- 
culties in attempting to provide the pub- 
lic with adequate reporting of significant 
events. 

I ask unanimous consent to have a 
number of these communications printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL STATIONS, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, ‘ 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENaTOR WitEy: We are certain you 
are aware of the recent fiasco in regard te 
section 315 of the Communications Act as 
it pertained toe a ruling given on behalf of 
a Chicago mayoralty candidate. : 

The inadequacy of the act in regard 
section 315 has long been apparent to us as 
broadcasters. The Chicago incident has 
more than brought that inadequacy to light. 
We know that a number of bills are being 
presented in Congress now to correct the 
situation. We petition you, on behalf of 
ourselves and other interested broadcasters, 
to do whatever you can to correct this situa- 
tion. 

Yours very truly, 
THE JourRNAL Co., 
Grorce ComMTEz, 
Vice President and General Manager 
of Radio and Television. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SEenaToR Witry: You are un- 
doubtedly aware of the recent publicity con- 
cerning section 315 of the Communications 
Act, especially the provision concerning 
“equal opportunity” as applied to news pro- 

. This matter was brought to the at- 
tention of the public by the FCC’s decision 
in the Lar Daly case in Chicago. The FCC 
decided in this case that if a radio or tele- 
vision station covered a news event involv- 
ing a candidate for public office, that equal 
time would have to be given to all of the 
candidate’s opponents. I believe you can 
easily understand that this would make it 
practically impossible for radio or television 
stations in the future to report any news 
information or pictures of candidates for 
public office. 

The results of this case actually regulate 
every news program handling a political 
campaign and telis broadcasters the condi- 
tions under which they can report campaign 
information and also the conditions under 
which they can report activities of candi- 
dates: during political campaigns even 
though in some instances these activities 
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by the candidates might not necessarily 
— any connection with their running for 
office. 


I would like to urge that you support and 
vote for this bill or any bill that will cor- 
rect this very bad situation for the Ameri- 
can people and for your people who may be 
candidates for public office in the future. 

Kindest personal regords. 

WKBH-WKBT, 
pa Dax., Manager. 





THE ONEIDA BROADCASTING Co, 
Rhinelander, Wis. 
U.S. Senator WiLEy, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator WitEy: May I add my voice 
to those in the Broadcasting Television in- 
dustry currently seeking relief from Section 
315 of the Communications Act. It is a 
political broadcasting law that should have 
been repealed a long time ago because it is 
absolutely unworkable and discriminatory 
against our industry. It denies us equal 
status with the press. 

Thank you for any help you can honestly 
give our industry in this matter. Being well 
acquainted with Section 315 and the Hartke 
Bill, I believe you can, in good conscience, 
support the modifications contained in said 
Bill. 

Respectfully yours, 
Lee W. ALLERTON, 
General Manager. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Senator Witter: I am taking this 
opportunity to write you concerning. the 
future of section 315 of the Federal Com- 
munications Act. 

I strongly feel that you and we have a 
rather considerable stake in this matter. . 

In the absence of a direct repeal of the act 
of the law as it now reads, we will feel com- 
pelled to eliminate all political mentions 
from our programing. This affects a broad 
area of public and community service which 
we certainly wish to perform. 


I hope you will give the repeal of dy 


$15 your jmmediate personal attention in 
the interest of enlightened public service. 
Thank you and best personal regards. 
Sincerely, 
Bill 
Wr1uM C. Goopnow. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C.: 

As a Wisconsin broadcaster I urgently ask 
that you do all in your power to repeal sec- 
tion 315 of the Communications Act. All 
radio needs relief from the impossible fea- 
tures of this law. 

James T. BUTLER, 


‘Station. Manager, WISN Radio, 
waukee, Wis. 


_Mil- 





Chief Issue—Sound Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
sometimes we get a breath of fresh air 
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from out in the hinterland—or from far- 
away places such as the High Plains re- 


gion. 

Here is an editorial that points out 
some basic facts: There can be no se- 
curity in a bankrupt nation. 

Certainly, a 42-cent dollar points the 
direction we have been traveling. 

In the United States—political par- 
ties are the sounding boards and listen- 
ing posts—for the direction of travel. 
It is to be hoped the Republican Party 
is listening to the necessity of sound 
money doctrines. 

{From the El Dorado (Kans.) Times] 
Cuter Issus—Sounp Money 

What's the chief issue in the presidential 
campaign coming up next year? 

Among the numerous answers, some say, 
“sound money.” 

This phrase has an old-fashioned sound in 
the midst of the hand springs of the brave 
New World, but its meaning grows more im- 
portant and significant every day. 

Richard W. Robbins, of Pratt, long an im- 
portant business and political leader in 
Kansas, is one who insists that the question 
of sound money is now paramount for the 
welfare of the Nation. 

Mr. Robbing, in his thinking, goes back 
over 50 years to the campaign of 1896 for 
historical precedent. 

In a letter to THRUSTON B. Morton, chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, 
he wrote: “In 1896 we elected a Republican 
President and a Republican Congress on one 
issue, namely, sound money.” 

This was the famous contest between 
William McKinley and William Jennings 
Bryan the gold standard, with 
16 to 1 silver dollar overtones. 

“We have the same opportunity in 1960,” 
Robbins told Morron, Then he continued 
his argument—which, in this corner, seems 
an impelling one. 

“Obviously inflation affects every man, 
woman, and child in the United States and 
their children and grandchildren.” Robbins 
declared that the Democrats, now in con- 
gressional power, are reckless spenders who 
don’t seem to care what happens to the 
purchasing power of the dollar. “They 
would lead us down the road to destruction 
as Germany and China were led in the 
1920’s,” he asserted. 

. Robbins also told Morton he feels Re- 
publicans are not going to get anywhere un- 
less more is done to arouse and unite the 
people against the reckless spending pro- 

grams by Congress, and more and more in- 
fiation. 

“The problem is in your lap as Republican 
national chairman,” Mr. Robbins said. 

It’s in Mr. Morron’s lap, of course, but it 
lies also in the lap of every citizen who cares 
for orderly, sensible, and economical courses 
of government. The United States—richest 
country in the world—is allowing itself to 
be overcome by the present trend of over- 
eee. ee a ee ee eee 

all economic ills, and of unwise and im- 
prudent fiscal policies in general. 

The dollar has now dropped to a value of 
48 cents—which can be viewed as little less 


lows all sprees. 

No issue bef is 
vinta demanding ss the one of sts 
money. Why politicians 
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William S. White Heralds House Members 
Who Fight for Labor Reform Legisla- 
tion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
thoughtful and significant column by the 
distinguished syndicated columnist, Wil- 
liam 8S. White, was published in the 
Washington Evening Star and other pa- 
pers for July 27, 1959. 

Mr. White has paid tribute to five 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, all Democrats, who have insisted 
uopn passage of labor-reform legislation 
at this session of Congress. 

These five are Stewart L. Upatt, of 
Arizona; Cart Etuiorr, of Alabama; 
Evira Green, of Oregon: James G. 
O’Hara of Michigan; and Frank THomp- 
SON, JR., Of New Jersey. 

I join William S. White in heralding 
their vision and steadfast position. I 
am particularly pleased that Mrs. Epiru 
S. Green is included in Mr. White’s ros- 
ter, because she is the Member of Con- 
gress from the Third Oregon District, 
where Mrs. Neuberger and I make our 
home and permanent residence. We are 
pleased with her attitude on this vital 
question, for labor reform is a must be- 
fore the present session of Congress ad- 
journs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle may be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

July 27, 1959] 

Five WHo SHUNNED PARTISANSHIP—RELATIVE 
UNKNOWNS ON House Labor UNir Resist 
PRESSURE IN BACKING Rerorm BIL. 

(By William 8. White) 

Five comparatively young and compara- 
tively unknown Members of the House of 
Representatives, four men and a woman, 
have deliberately leaped from safe cabin 
berths to a chancy raft that bobs now in a 
wide and dangerous political sea. 

Whether they will come to safe harbor 
in the next election or whether they will 
sink will not be the least important of all 
the tests provided at the polls in 1960. For 
what they have done is to take a great risk 
in defense of a principle bigger than all of 
them or any party. Theirs happens to be 
the Democratic Party. But the question they 
embody is not partisan, or even ideological. 

They have assumed, these five people on a 
raft, that at the end the voters will permit 
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through 5 weeks of bitter, cursing wrang- 
ling, of harsh competing labor union and 
promanagement pressures within the House 
Labor Committee, stood steadfast upon an 
unalterable position : 

That the committee must bring out a 
labor reform bill. That it must be a bill 
actually doing something to curb labor 
abuses. That it also must be a bill that 
would not destroy labor. That, above all, it 
must be a bill—simply a bill—to prove that 
Congress was strong enough to legislate, not 
merely to talk, in an area of extreme pre- 
presidential campaign sensitivity. It is due 
most of all to these five that the committee 
has now come through with a measure on 
which the House itself can act in due time. 
It was long touch and go as to whether the 
extremes within the committee would not 
simply paralyze it beyond any action at all. 

The Labor Committee has 30 members al- 
together. All have in one degree or another 
their problems of political survival, their con- 
victions, and their prejudices. But it was 
upon this small band of five that there beat 
the fiercest and most pitiless of all the pres- 
sures of these five weeks. And it was at their 
heads that the bitterest cries of “betrayer’’ 
were flung by labor spokesmen. 

For these five are all liberals. Most—if not 
all—never would have been in Congress with- 
out labor support. In the ordinary defini- 
tion, they were prolabor. 

Thus against the violent oversimplification 
which politics produces on issues of pay and 
pocketbook, they had to run perils of special 
poignancy. They knew that the national 
good, the good of their own party, and the 
good of Congress itself as an institution of 
representative government required some- 
thing more than the simple either-or atti- 
tudes of other partisans. 

It is easy, as a labor Congressman, simply 
to say no, no, to each and every proposed 
restriction upon labor. It is easy, as a “busi- 
ness” Congressman to cry yes, yes, to every 
one. But it is not easy to draw a middle line 
which, in a matter such as this, pleases no 
pressure group on either side. 

This, all the same, is where the five took 
their stand. They said to labor about this: 
We are still basically for you and not 
“against” you. We have no intention to de- 
stroy you. But you will not even listen to any 
real change of any kind, even though we 
know—-and you really know, too—that some 
changes must be made. You will denounce 
us? Very well, if you must. But we are the 
people’s elected representatives—including 
yours. We asked for the responsibility to 
make the laws. We are going to discharge 
the responsibility we asked for. We are going 
to do it in everybody's interest—not least, 
your own interest. And we are going to 
make the parliamentary process work. 

It will be interesting to see, now, what la- 
bor does next year to this raft of the five that 
bobs upon so wide, so dangerous—and so 
lonely—a sea. 





Why the Importance of Water 
Conservation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 


“OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday; July 27, 1959 
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trict No. 3 as the third-place winner for 


her essay on the importance of water 
conservation. Because of her fine per- 
formance, and that of the other two win- 
ners, other organizations and citizens 
will surely be encouraged to face up to 
this problem, and make it possible to 
bring, for the benefit of all mankind, the 
talent and intellect of these leaders of 
tomorrow in the solution of the water 
conservation problem. Under unani- 
mous consent I insert Miss Osborne’s es- 
Say in the Recorp: 
Wuy THE IMPORTANCE OF WATER 
CONSERVATION? 


(By Vaneece Osborne) 


The task of finding, developing, and main- 
taining suitable water supplies has not been 
limited to modern times, It has had to be 
faced by men everywhere and especially in 
semiarid and arid places all down through 
the centuries. In fact, the story of man’s 
growth could be written in terms of his 
epic concerns with water. Even where there 
is an abundant supply of water in an area 
it must still be conserved if the inhabitants 
of that land are foresighted and are 
thoughtful of the generations to come. Even 
more in an area such as the high plains of 
west Texas there is needed much thought 
and careful planning to conserve the water 
which is stored underground to sustain life 
for many years. 

Modern civilization imposes heavy de- 
mands on water. Merely to sustain life takes 
relatively little water. But even in pastoral 
or other simple societies, additional amounts 
are needed in preparing food and washing 
our bodies and clothes. The total daily re- 
quirement for all purposes, including drink- 
ing, in aticient villages may have averaged 
8 to 5 gallons a person. Now a person uses 
60 gallons or more each day for household 
and lawn-watering purposes in the average 
electrified farm or urban home in the-United 
States. 

But our technological civilization could not 
have been attained at a level of water con- 
sumption geared to requirements of primi- 
tive societies, even in our humid sections, 
where the need for irrigation crops is rela- 
tively slight. The steady rise in the con- 
sumption of water in industrially advanced 
countries explains why we now regard our 
water supplies with great concern. 

The impact of new inventions and new 
developments and growth in population and 
industry has not commonly been given at- 
tention it has merited. 

Many critical local water shortages, there- 
fore, have occurred that could have been for- 
stalled. For example, rural electrification 
has brought about such heavy increases in 
the use of water for household and pro- 
duction purposes that the limited well water 
supplies of many farms have been severely 
strained. 

Similarly, factories have been built with- 
out prior studies to determine whether wa- 
ter would be available to operate the fac- 
tories and to provide for the communities 
around them. . 

Towns, cities, industries, and farms have 
kept expanding beyond the safe limits of 
available water. Often makeshift efforts 
have been -necessary to meet emergencies, 
especially in years of low rainfall. 

Such efforts have often hastened the de- 


industries drawing on the 
sources of water, introduced conflicts 
of water for recreation, and 
permanant flooding of lands 

valuable for farming, forestry, wilderness, 
or wildlife. 
Still the search for more and better water 
goes on. Use continues to rise; advancing 
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standards of health and comfort, the appli- 
cation of more intensive farming practices, 
and the development of new products all 
impose additional demands. In fact, the 
proportion of our total economic and rec- 
reational activity—both in rural and urban 
areas—that depends on handy and abundant 
supplies of clean, safe water is greater than 
ever before in history. 

“Water is this semiarid region's blood 
of life. Without irrigation crop yields 
would be cut drastically and the health of 
the Plains’ economy would be seriously im- 
paired,” says Jack Porter, reporter of the 
Amarillo Globe News. 

Falling water tables have already increased 
pumping costs, and some Government water 
surveyors believe that by 1975 irrigation op- 
erations will reach a point of diminishing 
returns. 


Water usage is increasing each year and 
and there is no appreciable amount of re- 
charge. It has been said that water is the 
most vital single fssue facing the plains 
people today. There is hardly any recharge 
from underground streams and little or none 
from natural rainfall. So every effort must 
bé made to conserve what underground 
resources there are. 

Whatever methods of conservation | are 
used, there must be something done. This 
problem concerns each and everyone of us. 
It is not limited to farmers, ranchers, and 
industries. 


We have a duty to pool our efforts if we 


expect to apply appropriate and durable 


prescriptions for our water ills. Few activ- 
ities have so clearly brought out the inter- 
dependence of all individuals, communities, 
and regions, as have our harried concerns 
with this product of the heavens. How it 
moves over the land and whether it aids 
or harms us depend on its behavior dur- 
ing its return to sea and atmosphere. 

Planning for the maximum development 
of our water resources for the longtime de- 
veloped benefits of all our people, when 
properly conceived, can bind together in- 
dividual and the community, farmer and 
urbanite, as few other conservation activ- 
ities can do. Conservation has received per- 
haps its greatest impetus since our dealings 
with soil, forests, wildlife, recreation, com- 
munity betterment, and industrial develop- 
ment have come to be viewed in terms of 
their interrelationships with water. More 
and more people have become informed and 
interested in all these fields because our 
water troubles and our attempts to resolve 
them on the watershed lands and in the 
river channels have had a direct impact 
upon our personal, economic, social, or 
recreational affairs. 

Men have for ages had to settle where 
the water is deficient, inferior, or eratic and 
the fact should be established that often 
the causes lay in the acts or failures of men 
themselves, Being dependent on water for 
life itself, men must not underestimate its 
great value and not only not underestimate 
it but also spur themselves to action to 
control, conserve, and use it in the best way 
possible. We must remember that our actual 
health, vigor, and social stability depend on 
water. 

Men, women, boys, and girls, in the com- 
munities of the plains should study, think, 
plan, and carry out programs to restore the 
attractiveness and utility of our local water 
courses. Water can be considered common- 
place, but commonplace things are often 
the least appreciated and the hardest to 
understand. However, man can understand 
the simple statement, “Water is needed for 
life.” Maybe this true statement will prod 
us all to action end the question, “Why the 
importance of water conservation?” will 
never need to be asked again. 
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1959 : * 
The Wheat Referendum 
EXTENSION or REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the Grain 
Terminal Association Daily Radio 
Roundup for July 23, 1959. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

GTA DatLy Rapio RouNDUP 

President Eisenhower, in his press con- 





ference, says that the wheat referendum is a . 


“sorry choice.” And in that he is correct. 
We think wheat farmers deserve more than 
75 percent of parity for wheat grown on 30 
percent less than normal acreage. But that’s 
not what the President meant when he told 
newsmen that the Nation needs a “decent 
farm bill.” He declined to explain just 
what would be in this mythical bill. The 
President just hints that it is up to Co! 

to write a farm bill—but it has done that 
several times and every time it has been 
vetoed. 

But this is really not such a big mystery, 
after all, when you examine the situation. If 
you want to know what the administration 
wants for farmers ask Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson. He makes administration farm 
policy. It’s really Benson that we hear from 
the White House. 

What does Benson, and consequently the 
administration and those who back it, want 
for farmers? That’s no mystery, either, It’s 
been said and resaid in the farm Secretary's 
speeches. It’s been printed and reprinted in 
magazines and newspapers all over the Na- 
tion. It is this: Do away with price sup- 


ports and do away with farm regulations.. 


That's what would be in the “decent farm 
bill” that the President speaks about. 
Simple, direct, but deadly as a rifle bullet. 

But is that what farmers want? They’ve 
got their own ideas about staying in busi- 
ness. They’ve held the fort year after year 
with wheat and cotton and rice and peanut 
referendums, voting to stick with marketing 
quotas and price supports. Congress won't 
buy Benson's ideas, either. It passed a wheat 
bill that died under the President’s pen even 
though it would have trimmed the surplus, 
saved money for taxpayers, and held the in- 
come of wheat farmers steady. 

So it’s a deadlock, with farmers and Con- 
gress on one side and Benson and the admin- 
istration on the other. As it was summed up 
by Senate leader LynNpDoN JOHNSON: “It looks 
like we won’t be able to pass a farm bill that 
pleases the administration as long as Ezra 
Taft Benson is Secretary of Agriculture.” 

Well, that’s a very pessimistic view because 
we think that soon the farm facts will have 
to be recognized by the administration. If 
Benson’s huge no-control corn crop comes 
through this fall at 4 billion bushels plus, it’s 
Hable to open a lot of eyes to the fact that 
intelligent regulation and decent prices 
make better sense than a knock-down 
’em-out price and production brawl that no- 
body wins. 


And that’s what the wheat referendum is 


all about. 

We note in the newspapers that the cost of 
living has gone 
billion dollar contribution farmers have 
toward controlling inflation. .The Govern- 
ment’s figures, not often repeated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, shows that farm 
products at wholesale dropped almost 2 per- 


up again despite the multi- 
made 
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cent in the last month and they are now 
more than 7 percent below what they were 
prgnrtt peal The prices of industrial com- 
modities, however, rose 2 percent—so the 
cost of living is up. 
This program is sponsored by the farm 
families that market their grain and buy 
their livestock feed—GTA, the co-op way. 





The Loss of Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been a great deal of discussion 
of the withdrawal of gold from our re- 
serves by foreign countries. I wish to 
include in my remarks an article by 
George E. Sokolsky on this subject, which 
I am sure will be of interest to the Mem- 
bers of the House. This article calls 
attention to the dangers we face if this 
depletion of our gold reserves is allowed 
to continue. The article follows: 

Tue Loss or GoLp 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 

The New Deal economists did not believe 
in a gold base for money. They fussed over 
the question and in a large measure had 
their way. .President Roosevelt had the gold 
hoard of the country buried at Fort Knox; 
citizens were not permitted to have gold 
coins; gold certificates were removed from 
currency. 

Por a long time, however, the American 
dollar was the only stable currency in the 
world and the American dollar stood firm. 
Nevertheless, our gold hoard has been re- 
duced by two processes—by export and by 
earmarking. We prefer to regard earmarked 
gold as still ours, although our relationship 
to it is only that of a caretaker who should 
relinquish it immediately when called upon. 
Prof. Walter E. Spahr, one of America’s 
greatest authorities on money, gives these 
startling figures: 

“Foreign withdrawals of Treasury gold 
Tye during the week following Feb- 
ruary 19, 1958, On that date Treasury gold 
stood as $22,785,000,000. For the week end- 
ing December $1, 1958, the Treasury’s gold 
was down to $20,526,000,000, a decline of 
$2,259,000,000 in 45 weeks. For the week 
ending May 13, 1959, the Treasury’s stock was 
$20,251,000,000, down $2,534,000,000 during 
he 64 weeks since February 19, 1958.” 

Actually, earmarking his increased. Ac- 
cording to Spahr, earmarked gold stood at 
$8,664,300,000 on March 31, 1959—an all- 
time high. One can go into considerable 
statistical material to indicate what has 
been to our gold. Suffice it to 
say along with Professor Spahr that the situ- 
ation is serious. He bases such a statement 
on the following data: 


“* © © The withdrawal of gold in 1958 
amounted to 12.3 percent of total foreign 
short-term dollar claims at the end of that 
year plus gold withdrawals for the year and 
involved 9.9 percent of our Treasury gold 
stock at the end of the year plus gold with- 
drawals for the year. 

“Thus we have 12.3 percent of claims exer- 
cised and 9.9 percent of gold stock withdrawn 
in 1958 as with an average of 3.5 
percent of claims exercised and 1.3 percent 
. gold withdrawn during the period 1922- 
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Whereas, in this country we continue to 
ignore the importance of the gold standard, 
European countries are clearly preparing for 
such a restoration. They are strengthening 
their gold reserves and are seeking to build 
their own economic facilities by reinforcing 
the value of their currency. 

The question that needs to be answered is 
how much gold can we afford to lose without 
the psychological effects setting in which 
could destroy the value of our currency. The 
value of the American dollar, as of any cur- 
rency, must be premised on confidence and 
confidence is based on a complex of facts and 
assumptions, upon statistics but also upon 
rumors. 

It is not sound statesmanship or com- 
petent banking to wait until it is imprudent 
to permit further export or ear-marking of 
gold. Obviously it is too late to wait until 
an embargo must be placed on gold, as that 
would destroy confidence in the dollar alto- 
gether. 

It does not make sense to continue to per- 
mit the piling up of foreign claims against 
our gold, particularly as Americans in the 
United States are not permitted to have any. 
But an American in Europe or in Asia can 
purchase gold certificates and keep them in 
foreign banks. 

It is significant that most earmarked gold 
remains in the United States which displays 
confidence in our stability and in our future. 
There has been no flight of capital in this 
sense. There has, however, been a steady 
export of American capital abroad to evade 
high taxes, high American labor costs and 
the exclusion of American goods in the areas 
where preference is shown to products of 
area manufacture, as in the Common Mar- 
ket, for instance. 

When the United States subscribes to the 
International Monetary Fund or to the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment or to foreign aid, it usually pays 
in whole or in part in gold. If goods manu- 
factured in the United States are supplied, 
the payment is made in dollars. 

It would not seem provident to permit 
claims against our gold hoard to pile up at 
a time when the hoard itself is being re- 
duced. This is a case in which one agency 
of government is permitting itself the luxury 
of improvidence while another agency has 
te count its pennies. 





Why the Importance of Water 
Conservation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27,1959 


Mr, ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in the second annual Panhandle Under- 
ground Water Conservation District No. 
3 essay contest, Miss J’Non Urbanczyk of 
White Deer, Tex., has been awarded the 
second prize of $100 for her essay on the 
subject of water conservation. It is most 
encouraging that this young lady has 
such a firm and intelligent appreciation 
of this subject and under unanimous 
consent I insert Miss Urbanczyk’s essay 
in the Recorp: 

Wry tHE IMpoRTANCE OF WATER 
; CONSERVATION ? 
(By J’Non Urbanczyk) 

Conservation is not only for the farmers 
and ranchers but for all true Americans who 
are interested in the welfare of their country. 
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Conservation should awaken our Nation to 
the appreciation of a God given resource, 
without which, life itself could not exist. 
With continued abuse, eventually, all living 
things could be reduced. 

Here in our blessed land, where water is 
cheap and plentiful, our people have never 
learned to appreciate it. To learn to appre- 
ciate it would mean to want to conserve, to 
preserve, to guard, and to protect it. 

Early history records 350 major famines, 
but this record was incomplete because star- 
vation and famine was considered a common 
thing. 

For one who lives in the United States, it 
is difficult to imagine that hunger and want 
still prevails over large areas of the world 

Soil and water are recognized as our two 
basic resources. Conservation of the water 
and wise use of the soil is the key to keeping 
our land productive, our people healthy, and 
our Nation strong. 

Modern life requires more water than was 
ever used before in the history of mankind. 
Not only because of increase in production 
but because of our high standard of living, 
uses of water have been greatly multiplied. 
Water for homes, farms, factories, transpor- 
tation, recreation, and generation of elec- 
tric power are but a few of the uses. It is 
a known fact, from recent scientific experi- 
ments, that plants can be grown without 
soil but not without water. 

It is the responsibility of every human to 
protect and guard the waters of the Nation, 
not just to treat it with chemicals in order 
to purify it, but to avoid waste and con- 
tamination of his resource. Little needs to 
be said for the domestic needs of water, as 
we are all made aware of these, but much 
is to be said about water pollution and 
waste. Water pollution is a problem of mod- 
ern life. In early days, streams and lakes 
were sparkling clean, but today with the 
growth of cities and development of agri- 
culture and industry, bodies of water have 
become dumps for dirt, filth, and the by- 
products of labor. Water pollution means 
adding to water, substances that cannot be 
eliminated through the processes of nature. 
There are three types of water pollution: 
domestic, agricultural, and industrial. Do- 
mestic pollution comes from dumping gar- 
bage and sewage into bodies of water. Since 
man canont live by bread alone, it is essen- 
tial to have a pure supply of water for drink- 
ing, cooking, bathing, washing, and recrea- 
tion. Cities and towns, located along water 
routes must seek ways to control their peo- 
ple from making dumps and sewers out of 
rivers and streams. 

Agriculture pollution is caused by soil 
erosion. [Irrigation has brought millions of 
acres of land into agricultural use where 
rainfall is light. Our natural resources have 
ben moving toward depletion at varying rates 
of speed. The depth and fertility of our 
topsoil is rapidly being reduced. In areas 
where water supply is normally low, over- 
use of water has resulted in lowering the 
water tables. Water conservation and soil 
conservation go hand in hand. Every step 
toward the control of water is a step toward 

of the soil. Conservation of wa- 
ter plus soil is the answer to the eternal 
struggle for daily bread. Researchers must 
continue to find the causes of water and 
soil losses and to teach wise farming prac- 
tices. Conservation of water and land is the 
most imoprtant problem facing American 
agriculture today. 

industrial pollution, which is the most dif- 
ficult to control, means the pouring into 
streams, waste from manufacturing and 

. Factory wastes contain salt of 


fish are t. It, therefore, destroys 
sh, is not good for human and 
is unfit for Man cannot make 
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Pollution is one type of waste and loss of 
water another. Control of rainfall is be- 
yond man’s power, but there are ways to 
capture it and thereby reduce floods and 


Floods can be t under control to 
a large extent, but it takes huge sums of 
money and much time. Flood waters pour 
through valleys, cities, and towns, and de- 
stroy lives and property. The place to con- 
trol it is where the raindrop falls. To halt 
it there, means great value to the land and 
a stop to water destruction. 

It is written that 1,500 cubic miles of 
water falls on our country every year, an 
amount that would cover the entire coun- 
try 2% feet deep. This falls over a period 
of 12 months and is not evenly distributed. 
Since no water is ever lost or destroyed, it 
is imperative, that we all study this prob- 
lem, to learn what happens to this water, 
and to learn to conserve this essential com- 
modity. What is not absorbed by the soil, 
or evaporated back into the sky, moves 
downward to streams and rivers and back 
into the ocean. Many things, such as grass, 
leaves, roots, terraces, plowed fields, ponds, 
dams, lakes, and swamps help to capture or 
hold the water for growing plants and ani- 
mals. They also help reduce soil erosion, 
floods, and drought. All this calls for study, 
research, official care, and supervision. 

We must educate the people of the im- 
portance in the wise use of this precious 
resource. Since we are here today and gone 
tomorrow, why bother? Man’s desire to solve 
the unknown and to guard our resources for 
unborn generations provide us with a reason. 
In those of us who are aware of this, and 
to the youth who inherit this problem of 
preserving and conserving the water, lies 
the future of water conservation. 





Remarks to the National Strategy Sem- 
inar, the National War College, by 
Allen W. Dulles, Director of Central 
Intelligence, July 24, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address delivered to the National Strat- 
egy Seminar for Reserve Officers at the 
National War College on July 24, 1959, 
by Mr. Allen W. Dulles, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. I believe this 
address deserves the attention of the 
membership and I commend it to them: 
REMARKS TO THE NATIONAL Srratecy SEMINAR, 

THE NATIONAL War COLLEGE, BY ALLEN W. 

Duties, Dmecror or CENTRAL INTELLI- 

GENCE, JoLy 24, 1959 

I appreciate the opportunity to make the 
concluding remarks to the National Strategy 
Seminar for Reserve Officers. From the re- 
ports I have had of your meetings, and my 
intelligence on this is good, I realize that 
you have broadly covered the various ele- 
ments of Soviet strategy and tactics, the 
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Others tend to discount Soviet accomplish- 
ments and unduly magnify their internal 
difficulties. This could add up to an un- 
healthy complacency. ie 

The first class of experts is the larger, 
though recently we have seen the other ex- 
treme in some magazine articles which have 
attempted to discredit, on what appears to 
me to be the fiimsiest evidence, 

Soviet accomplishments, particularly in the 
field of outer 5 . 

Certainly it is more dangerous to under- 
rate than to overrate, though the latter can 
well be expensive in terms of our budget. 

In these estimates of where we stand in 
relation to the Soviet, one of the crucial 
areas where some tend to underrate the 
Soviets is in the assessments of the relative 
economic output of the two great power 
blocs. 

True, the gross national product of the 
United States alone is over twice that of the 
USSR. If we add to US. production that 
of other countries of the free world, while 
adding to Soviet production that of Commu- 
nist China and the Soviet satellites, the 
ratio is still more favorable to us. 

But as against this we must recognize that 
the rate of growth of the Communist bloc 
is substantially greater than that of the free 
world, and will probably remain so for some 
time. 

Even more important is the extent to 
which Soviet present production and invest- 
ment are keyed directly and indirectly to 
their military power. In fact, Soviet mili- 
tary outlays are now about equal to ours in 
terms of what they would cost us. Simi- 
larly, their annual investment in industry— 
vital to military power as well as economic 
growth—is now equal to that of the United 
States. To achieve all this from their lower 
economic base, they have to devote about 
twice the proportion of their gross national 
product to military purposes as we do. 

Of course, to achieve such goals within 
their much smaller economy, they are forced 
to curtail consumers’ goods. But by empha- 
sizing guns instead of butter, they have 
greatly reduced the significance, in the 
terms of the power struggle of the still great 
gap between their overall economic strength 
and ours. 

Naturally, Khrushchev would like to have 
his people believe that the US.S.R. has 
already achieved a state of military parity; if 
not superiority. While it is not the role of 
intelligence to attempt detailed net esti- 
mates of our relative military position vis-a- 
vis the bloc, we have good evidence on which 
to reject any such conclusion. 

FPurthermore, the theory that either of the 
great nuclear powers could destroy the other, 
without the attacker himself being devas- 
tated, is not, I believe, subscribed to on 
either side of the Iron Curtain. The threat 
of mutual nuclear destruction is a nightmare 
that cannot be dismissed, but even though 
international communism expects to gain 
the world, it does not wish to acquire a 
world in ashes, 

From Soviet statements as well as from 
other evidence available to us, it seems clear 
that the U.S.8.R. is placing more and more 
reliance on the development of ballistic 
missiles as its chief instrument of strategic 
nuclear attack. But the Soviets are not im- 
mune to the many difficulties inherent in 
developing new and untried hardware into 
reliable weapons systems. 

Meanwhile Khrushchey and his military 
aides have done their best to deprecate the 
manned bomber, both to their own people 
and abroad. In fact he has called them 
museum pieces, This may be, in part, to 
quiet the fears of their people and to bol- 
ster their assertions of superiority in one key 


Last May, Khrushchev told a delegation of 
West German Social Democratic editors that, 
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cally outdated and it could be shot down by 
ordinary antiaircraft artillery, and even by 
ordinary fighters. 

“Why, then,” said Khrushchev, “do the 
Western military leaders base themselves on 
bomber aviation and talk a lot about it? 
Because their rocket technology is still weak. 
* * * Therefore it appears that talk about a 
large number of bombers is being indulged 
in for purposes of deceit.” 

From Khrushchev’s viewpoint this is un- 
doubtedly good propaganda if he can 
make it stick, since the U.S.8.R. today is in 
a position of inferiority vis-a-vis the United 
States with regard to manned bombers. The 
tremendous effort which we see the Soviets 
putting into advanced radar, ground-to-air 
missiles, and other defenses against aircraft 
would seem to belie the deprecatory state- 
ments of Khrushchev about them. 

Obviously both our military defenses and 
our ability to retaliate by missile and air- 
craft should together be kept adequate to 
meet the threat. Here is where the supe- 
rior industrial capacity of the free world 
and of the United States in particular can 
and must play its role. 

In the past when a technical, scientific, 
or industrial problem, such as that we face 

in the missile field, has been put up 
to the ingenuity of our scientists and pro- 
duction experts, we have not long remained 
in second place. It is certainly incumbent 
upon us to see to it that we do not fail in 
this instance. ‘ 

If we do keep up our military defenses, the 
most immediate threat to us for the years 
immediately ahead is not likely to be phy- 
sical destruction by all-out nuclear war. 
The danger is rather the slow attrition of the 
power position of the free world by a com- 
bination of political warfare, and economic 
penetration and subversion. 

Despite occasional missile rattling, as at 
the time of Suez, during the Middle Eastern 
crisis last year, and more recently in talks 
with Mr. Harriman and others, we do not 
estimate that it is the Kremlin’s present in- 
tention to advance comfhunism by deliber- 
ately provoking war. 

We cannot entirely discount the risk, how- 
ever, that the Soviets might miscalculate 
Western strength or the firmness of our in- 
tentions, and adopt positions from which it 
would be hard for them to find an accept- 
able line of retreat. The Soviets have mis- 
calculated before, as in the 1948 Berlin 
blockade and in Korea. We can hope that 
Khrushchev, after having castigated Stalin 
for adventurism in the famous speech of 
February 1956, will not fall prey to the same 
temptation at Berlin or elsewhere. Aggres- 
sion by proxy against the newly emerging 
and less developed countries may be a tempt- 
ing but it obviously is a dangerous course. 

The basic strategy of international com- 
munism, with its primary emphasis on meas- 
ures short of war, has remained remarkably 
unchanged over.the years. So, too, have its 
objectives. 

These were never more bluntly stated than 


in Khrushchey’s ebullient speeches in Poland > 


these last days. 

‘Obviously referring to the phrase attrib- 
uted to him, “We will-bury you,” he ex- 
plained that when he said that communism 
would be the graveyard of capitalism, he did 
not mean that Communists would. take 
shovels and start digging: “history,” he 
said, “would take care of capitalists.” They, 
too, he suggested, would become museum 
pieces, and added that “if there were a God 
and he could act, he would take a good 
broom, and sweep you out.” 

Certainly Khrushchev pictures himself as 
devoted to the task of helping in this bury- 
ing and sweeping. 

The “we will bury you” theme has been 
the fanatical tenet and credo of commu- 
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edly preached by Lenin, 
carried out by Stalin, and more 


a better Russia for the Russians, we could 
not object. To the Kremlin leaders, how- 
ever, the U.S.S.R. is merely the base from 
which communism is to be expanded to 
cover the world. 

As we are entering a period of greatly in- 
creased personal intercourse between the two 
power \blocs, with exhibitions, tourism, cul- 
tural exchanges, and the like, it is impor- 
tant not to lose sight of the fundamental 
nature of this conflict. 

This is too often overlooked by the casual 
visitor to the Soviet Union. To a consider- 
able degree the Kremlin's international ob- 
jectives are not well understood or neces- 
sarily shared even by the Soviet people 
themselves with whom our tourists and ex- 
change missions come in contact, and with 
whom as individuals the American people 
have so much in common. 

We should remember that the Soviet Union 
is a dictatorship, run by the high command 
of the Communist Party, that the party it- 
self numbers only about 8 million—about 5 
percent of the adult population of the Soviet 
Union and only about 13 percent of the num- 
ber of actual voters in our own last presi- 
dential election. 

Furthermore, these 8 million party mem- 
bers, have no real freedom even in choosing 
their local party leaders much less the 
leaders in the presidium. It is these latter 
who determine the policies on which the 
fate of the Soviet people depend, including 
the policy of the secretly subsidized export 
of communism on a worldwide basis. 

This policy is an insidious interference 
in the internal affairs of free countries. If 
the Communist program were advanced in 
the international field by open and peaceful 
means as a form of eompetition between two 
great “conflicting views of how society and 
the lives of people should be organized, we 
could well accept this challenge. Let us 
compete, let the peoples choose and decide 
which system is the better. Khrushchev 
claims he is inviting us to such a competi- 
tion. 

But this is a mirage. 


Where behind the Iron Curtain have the 


peoples themselves had a free opportunity 
to choose? Certainly not in Czechoslovakia 
in 1948, or in Hungary in 1956, or in East 
Germany today. And where in the free 
world would Khrushchev give this choice, 
if our liberties had once been taken away? 
And if Khrushchey wants an open competi- 
tion why does he shield the Soviet people 
from a full exchange of ideas, of informa- 
tion, and of persons? Why the almost path- 
ological concern to hide things from us and 
from his own people also? 

The answer is that communism, despite 
its brazen ideological pronouricements, can- 
not tolerate free competition. Nowhere has 
a nation fallen under Communist domina- 
tion and then been allowed to test its choice 
by resort to free elections. 

Instead, peoples are faced with the fait 
accompli of being taken over before they 
wealize what has happened. In Hungary 
this was helped on in the immediate post- 
war days by what I understand has been 
vividly described to you as the Rakosi “sa- 
lami” technique—biting off, bit by bit, ele- 
ments of freedom until the whole structure 


. Was eroded, 


In Czechoslovakia the popular front tech- 
nique succeeded in putting a minority party 
into power. This illustrates the grave danger 


gaining 

even & substantial minority position. Once 
in power, the voting ends and popular say 
peaceful way of recovering control. 

of Czechoslovakia the danger 
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point was reached when the Communists 
gained less than 40 percent of the electorate, 
with the non-Communist parties, as is so 
often the case, hopelessly divided. 

Today the Communists, with their progress 
blocked in Western Europe and to a great 
extent in the Par East, are concentrating a 
major effort in the newly emergent states of 
Asia and of Africa. Here they exploit po- 
litical weaknesses as well as dynamic nation- 
alism and the surge of rising expectations 
which are not easy to satisfy. 

Their weapons include economic penetra- 
tion, the development of hard-core Commu- 
nist Parties—-underground or above ground— 
propaganda both open and black, and in the 
areas around the periphery of the Communist 
bloc itself, they maintain the overhanging 
threat of their military power 

Yet there is no reason Fea adopt an attitude 
of pessimism as we face this particular chal- 
lenge of international communism. 

We are far better prepared than is gener- 
ally believed, to deal with the Communist 
political and subversive threat. 

In the last 10 years, after going through 
far too long a period of naive complacency, 
this country has been awakened to the 
danger. We have also learned to understand 
Communist operating techniques. We know 
about the orders given in Moscow to leaders 
of other Communist Parties. This is not too 
difficult. The security of these parties as 
they operate in the free world varies from 
medium to poor. We have ways of covering 
their activities and we get the basic infor- 
mation we need to gage their strength and 
tactics. Like too many of the rest of us, they 
talk too freely for their own good. 

Furthermore, the efficiency of the Commu- 
nist organization in the less developed areas 
of the world is itself not well developed, In 
the post-war days they had in many European 
countries, a3 in France and Italy, for example, 
sophisticated old-line Communists of the 
Thorez-Togliatti school. Throuh death and 
old age this type of leadership is wearing out 
in Europe, and it will be a long while, if ever, 
before such leadership could be developed 
for Asia, Africa, or Latin America. 

In area after area Moscow and Peiping, 
and their covert~ spokesmen in their far- 
flung apparatus, have overreached them- 
selves. Their true hand has been shown in 
Hungary, Tibet, Egypt, and in many other 
countries that could be mentioned. It may 
be that in their overeagerness to promote a 
Communist-dominated Iraq the Communists 
have overplayed their hand with the new 
Iraqui leaders and damaged their position 
in the Arab world. 

Here is an interesting sidelight on Tibet: 
The agreement of May 23, 1951, between the 
Peiping government and the local govern- 
ment of Tibet provided that the Chinese 
Communist army units entering Tibet should 
not “arbitrarily take a single needle or thread 
from the people.” Eight years later they took 
the lives of many Tibetans, the liberty-of all. 

The Communists are fond of saying that 
the forces of history are on their side. One 
of the great forces at work today is that of 
nationalism, particularly in the newly emerg- 
ing countries of the world. However, not 
the Communists, with their goal of domina- 
tion, but the West, with its ingrained re- 
spect for self-determination, is coming more 
and more to be recognized as the ally of the 
new Afro-Asian nationalism. As anticolonial 
feeling subsides in the new states, it is being 
replaced by growing realization that Sino- 
Soviet expanionism is a far greater threat 
to their cherished independence. 

Soviet economic aid is beginning to run 
into the same type of problems we face in 
our own aid programs, including too many 
Soviet experts and technicians and here and 
there shoddy-goods. Also, the political pet- 
ticoats of the programs have shown up badly 
in several instances, notably in Yugoslavia, 
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where aid was promptly terminated and half- 
built projects left to the weather, when Yugo- 
slay policy no longer pleased the Soviet. 

Here, as in certain other instances, the 
so-called “aid without strings” has been 
shown up as “strings without aid.” 

It is significant that little or no publicity 
is allowed to reach the Russian people them- 
selves about the Kremlin’s loans and aid to 
foreign countries. This leads one to believe 
that this use of their assets would not go 
down well with people who are themselves 
denied so many of the good things of life. 

When things don’t go as the Soviets want, 
they tend to lose their temper in public, as 
most recently in the cancellation of Khru- 
shehev’s Scandinavian trip and in the Chi- 
nese Communists’ retort to India over Tibet. 

Mauiy cf the states in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and even in parts of this hemisphere, which 
have tended toward neutralism have mark- 
edly changed in their attitude about com- 
munism over the last few years. Their for- 
mer complacent approach to the danger is 
being replaced by a far greater degree of 
sophistication. Here some of the initial 
appeal of communism is wearing off. The 
uninitiated are becoming initiated. 

Finally, there are signs of change within 
the Soviet Union itself which over the years 
might bring about some relaxation of the 
aggressive expansionist policy of the inter- 
national Communist movement. 

The rigid police state of the days of Stalin 
has been relaxed. Education is being 
pressed and while special emphasis is being 
placed on education in scientific, technical, 
and engineering fields, which would add to 
their industrial and military strength, there 
is nevertheless, a general broadening of the 
educational base in the Soviet Union. 

While the Soviet Government is still a 
closely regulated autocracy, it is not today 
quite as free as under Stalin to disregard 
wholly the desire of the people among 
which the yearning for peace is foremost. 
As long as the Soviet people are only per- 
mitted to hear, to read and to learn what 
the Soviet Government dictates, progress 
will be slow. But as long as there is some 
progress there is hope of gradual evolution. 
Increasing contact between the American 
and Russian peoples should contribute to 
this end. 


I would not leave the impression, in con- 
cluding, that this listing of favorable trends 
should in any sense cause us to relax our 
sense of urgency in taking measures to 
counter Soviet political, economic and sub- 
versive penetration in the free world. 

Quite the contrary, the moment a tide 
shows signs of slacking, then is the oppor- 
tunity to drop holding operations and press 
the advantage. Since I appreciate there are 
many “doubting Thomases” on this score, I 
can assure you that we are better prepared 
and better coordinated to deal with this 
chalienge, and are dealing with it more effec- 
tively, than many of you realize. 

But too much talking about plans and 
practices would only alert the challenger to 
our counter measures. Hence silence in 


One of the key purposes of this Reserve 
officer seminar has been to alert a highly se- 
lected group to the nature and implications 

the chalienge which we face from inter- 
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Tribute to Judge Samuel S. Leibowitz 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp an ar- 
ticle entitled “Leibowitz Blasts Prisons 
in United States, Sails Soon To Visit 
South America,” written by Alfred C. 
Roller, and printed in the New York 
World Telegram and Sun of July 3, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[Prom the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun, July 3, 1959] 
Lereow!tz BLASTS PRISONS IN UNITED STATES, 

Satis Soon To Vistr SoutH AMERICA’s— 

Jupce, Wire LEAve FPrmay ror 6 WEEKS 


(By Alfred C. Roller) 


The United States must overhaul its anti- 
quated penal system or give up the war 
against crime, an outspoken jurist charged 
today. 

This criticism of the prison system came 
from Kings County Judge Samuel S. Leibo- 
witz./ He said ‘that 6 out of every 10 dis- 
charged convicts commit new crimes—many 
more vicious than their earlier offenses. 

“We can anticipate,” the judge explained, 
“that of the 175,000 prisoners in our prisons 
today, 115,000 will return.” 

The 65-year-old jurist, who has sentenced 
some 10,000 felons during his 19 years on the 
bench, lashed out at the prisons. 


SYSTEM_A FAILURE 


“In our country we keep a prisoner caged 
like a wild animal. When we think he’s 
served his time we give him a $10 bill, some 
prison-made clothes, and tell him not to get 
into trouble. But ‘prisons do nothing to 
help the convict. Our rehabilitation system 
has been an abject failure. Our prisons are 
stewpots where the good is destroyed ang 
the bad nurtured and developed.” 

The judge added, “We must change our 
prison system or abdicate to the unrelenting 
war we are waging against crime.” 

He said one of the biggest frustrations of 
a judge is that he must sentence at least 
500 criminals every year and yet know in his 
heart that there is very little that he can do 
for the pitiful creatures. 

“They are twisted and need rehabilitation, 
but I know they won't get it in prison. It 
is just a waste of time, of effort, and of 
money.” : 

TO LEAVE ON TOUR 


The judge said the United States could 
take a lesson from some of the “backward” 
countries of Europe and South America who 
treat their convicts in an enlightened man- 
ner. 

To gather further information on penaf 
system in other countries, Judge Leibowitz 
is taking a busman’s holiday in South Am- 
erica. He and his wife, Belle, are leaving 
Friday, July 10, for a 6-week tour of Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile, and Paraguay, among other 
countries. 

“Isn't is a strange story that an American 
from the Empire State should have to go 
to these countries to learn modern penol- 
ogy.” he asked. “It’s as if General Motors 
or Ford sent technicians to darkest Africa 
to learn the latest ideas of automotive en- 


oF 
NOT CAGED RATS” 
As an example of enlightened penology, 


Judge Leibowitz mentioned the Penitenci- 


aria Nacional in Buenos Aires which he 
visited several years agb. 
“Outside it looks like a bastille,” the 


* gudge stated, “but inside it is comfortable, 


efficiently managed and makes the prisoners 

feel like they are living people, not caged 

rats. Why, the prison even has a swimming 
a” 

Judge Leibowitz said that probably the 
most important step taken by the Argentine 
prisons is to teach the criminal a useful 
trade. He said that he visted modern shops 
in which the prisoners were learning up to 
40 trades. 

Another practice followed by both the 
Argentine prisons and many in Europe is to 
allow the prisoners a private visit from their 
wives, the judge said. This helps to boost 
@ prisoner’s morale and breaks the prison 
tensions, he added. 

The judge said that the main curse of 
our penal system is idleness. “Most prison- 
ers loaf away their time,” he continued, 
“because no real work is there to be done 
or useful skills to be taught. Better than 
half of the inmates are either idle or en- 
gaged in slowmotion boondoggling. In 
time, metal processes deteriorate and soon 
the dry rot of prison routine takes its toll.” 

The, antiquated machinery and poorly 
maintained shops found in prison also came 
under the judge’s attack. 





Big Steel Hypocrisy a National Scandal: 
Controls Prices, Soars Profits, but 
Would Suppress Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, the August 3 U.S. News & World 
Report has a special report titled “A 
Boom on in Profits.” The subtitle says: 

Profits now are surging upward for US. 
corporations in practically every line of busi- 
ness. 

For many companies, second-quarter earn- 
ings are setting new highs. Among the 
leaders: steel, autos, chemicals, building ma- 
terials. Railroads, too, are gaining. 

All signs point to the best profits year in 
history. 


The article shows that second-quarter 
earnings, after taxes, of 395 large corpo- 
rations have gone up in 1959 by 74.9 per- 
cent over 1958 earnings. 

It is interesting to see what is happen- 
ing to the profits of the big steel corpora- 
tions who have forced unions to strike in 
order that workers may enjoy even a 
small share of the prosperity the steel in- 
dustry enjoys. The second quarterly re- 
port shows Jones and Laughlin steel 
profits up 556.1 percent, Inland steel 
100.6 percent, Colorado Fuel & Iron 651.1 
percent, and Allegheny Ludlum up 
1,110.4 percent. 

In another report the U.S. News head- 


lines “Living Cost Up Again, to an All- . 


Time Peak.” , 

Is it not strange that the steel com- 
panies should be striving, in the current 
negotiations with the steel unions, to 
eliminate the cost-of-living escalator 
clause in their contract in an attempt to 
prevent the workers from even maintain- 
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ing their standard of living while the 
corporations’ profits soar? 

In still another article, and despite the 
soaring profits of Big Steel, the U.S. News 
predicts another $2 increase in the price 
of steel when the strike is over. 

Let us have done with any pretense 
that this is a free and competitive econ- 
omy when it is evident that the major 
segments of our economy are, like steel, 
governed by administered prices where 
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price levels are set by a few big corpora- 
tions at whatever price will yield the 
greatest profits. In view of the sky-high 
profits the steel companies have been 
rolling in, it is evident that the only 
reason they are considering another raise 
in the price of steel is so that they can 
increase their take again while they 
holler about the inflationary effect of 
any labor settlement. 
The complete table follows: 


As corporate earnings move higher 
[From U.8. News & World Report, Aug. 3, 1959] 





Earnings after taxes 
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Latest quarterly reports 





Change 
2a quarter, 1958 | 2d quarter, 1959 
Percent 
«---| 1—$13,700,000 | © $151, 100,000 j-.....-..--..... 
1—10,100,000 | . 42,800,000 /........-..._... 
7, 254, 000 . Up 121.7 
1 —7, 020, 000 © TEE BP  iecdcdncckucncts 
1, 357, 000 7, 895, 000 Up 481.8 
8, 017, 000 9, 288, 000 Up 15.9 
27, 069, 000 48, 861, 000 Up 80.5 
9,134, 000 17, 991, 000 Up 7.0 
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An Invisible Line That Protects Anolee: 
The Atlantic Barrier 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 
it THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Atlantic barrier is one of the more ex- 
pensive current operations undertaken 
by the Defense Establishment, but, after 
witnessing the work of the dedicated 
young men who make the barrier a re- 
ality rather than an invisible line across 
the Atlantic and Pacific, I feel that the 
expense to date has been worthwhile. 
Both the Atlantic and Pacific barrier op- 
erations are an extension of the defense 
early warning —DEW line — system 
across Horthern Canada. They were in- 


our shores. In a real sense of the word, 
they were inaugurated to prevent a re- 
peat of the tragedy of Pearl Harbor. 
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By invitation of the Navy I was re- 
cently able to witness a part of this oper- 
ation, based at the Argentia Naval Sta- 
tion, Newfoundland. I came away im- 
pressed by several very important things 
I saw. The men who are stationed at 
Argentia regularly or who fly from there 
on a periodic basis, are dediciated to the 
protection of the United States: They 
are operating consistently and effectively 
under conditions which are hard for 
those of us in this country to imagine 
and which can be best described as com- 
parable to the rigors of actual combat. 
The morale of these men, despite the 
tedious nature of their work, the isolation 
of their base and the dangers of their 
occupation, is extremely high. Most im- 
portant, they have provided an effective 
barrier across which no enemy bomber 
fleet could penetrate without being ob- 
served and their course and number 
tabulated. 

Here is how the system operates: 

From the tip of Newfoundland to the 
Azores, and from the Aleutians to Mid- 
way and Hawaii, the navy has stationed 
at intervals radar picket ships to detect 
the approach of all aircraft to our shores. 
But due to the nature of radar waves, 
these ships cannot keep a complete radar 
watch and their efforts must be supple- 
mented by those of aircraft flying from 
our bases on a constant, 24-hour air 
watch. It is the duty of these planes to 
maintain a vigilant lookout for low- 
flying aircraft. 

From Argentia Naval Station a plane 
carrying highly effective radar gear is 
launched once every 3 hours. These 
planes make a 2,297-mile round trip to 
the Azores, each in the air from 12 to 
13 hours. In good weather this would 
not be much of a chore; but there is no 
good weather at Argentia. In fact, there 
is probably no place on the globe where 
we have men stationed that the weather 
is so consistently bad. 

Pilot after pilot, crewmember after 
crewmember, calmly told me of take- 
offs in weather which not only would find 
commercial aircraft grounded, but would 
find very few souls hardy enough to brace 
the elements. It was not. uncommon last 
winter for planes to take off in winds 
ranging up to 80 knots—90 miles per 
hour—or higher with snow so thick the 
plane’s wingtip tanks could not be seen, 
and with ice on the runways. 

Fog is normal. Almost all of the 
flights that took off while I was at 
Argentia did so in thick fog or rain. 
The winds are constant and extremely 
variable. 

Conditions on the Picket ships are not 
much better. These small destroyer es- 
cort craft toss and pitch in some of the 
most rugged weather to be found in the 
Northern Hemisphere. They are at sea 
for 25 days at a time and the crews get 
a really rough workout during that time. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I found the 
men from Adm. W. I. Martin down to 
be skilled, effective, and efficient, and 
dedicated to their work. 

Admiral Martin, in the briefing, made 
one point very clear: There is a real 
need at Argentia for more adequate 
housing and recreational facilities for 
the officers and men, Housing condi- 
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tions off the base are primitive and ex- 


year outside recreation is impossible. 


It is my feeling that as long as the 


United States expects young men to live 
in the kind of isolation and under the 
conditions that prevail at Argentia, we 
as a Congress must accept responsibility 
to provide adequately for their basic 
needs. 

As long as the threat of manned 
enemy bombers, which up to now- has 
been the major threat to the United 
States exists, we must maintain the 
barriers across the Atlantic and Pacific. 
When that threat is replaced by a 
greater emphasis on missiles, whether 
land-based or submarine-launched, the 
need for this particular operation will 
decline. However, the threat of sub- 

' marine warfare is so great, I have the 
impression that an operation similar to 
this one must be continued to detect 
the presence and course of enemy sub- 
marines which might be approaching 
our shores. 

Argentia is a permanent base; it 
should be treated as one. There are 
aiso special problems of isolation and 
weather at Argentia which should be 
taken into consideration by the Congress 
in developing future plans for this area. 





More Military Waste 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, public 
reaction to waste in our Military Estab- 
lishments is well reflected in this edi- 
torial from the Milwaukee Journal: 
More MriuiTrary WASTE 
The high-priority, 800-bed hospital that 


said, “Let's stop this thing quick, right here, 
60 nO more money will be wasted.” 

That's not the usual military way. Once 
& multi-million-doilar military project gets 
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sional intent) wherever it can be detected. 
Revelations of the way tax money has been 
wasted and overspent on the new Air Force 

at Colorado Springs are enough to 
Paise any taxpayer’s temper to the boiling 
point. 


Punctilious as the military is supposed to 
be, an Air Force Undersecretary couldn't ex- 
plain to the Appropriations Committee a 
mixup about double expenditures for drapes 
at the Academy. This was a minor item— 
$4,500—but all he could say was that 
“strange things happen which are discon- 
certing.” : 

They certainly are. And the attitude that 
so often permits these things to happen is 
most disconcerting. For top men in the 
Pentagon, so prepossessed with keeping the 
Nation militarily strong in the cold war, 
appear almost blind to the necessity for 
keeping the Nation economically strong, too. 
They do not seem to understand the danger 
of wrecking the country financially by ex- 
travagance and sheer waste. 





Proper Advisory Commission on I[nter- 
governmental Relations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Sam H. Jones, 
former Governor of Louisiana, on July 6, 
1959, presented before the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations what I feel is an unusually fine 
statement in support of a Proper Advi- 
sory Committee on Intergovernmental 
Relations. Since the former Governor 
has been working on this matter as a 
member of the Federal Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations and has 
served as chairman of various local gov- 
ernment committees, I believe his views 
are entitled to great consideration. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include his statement, as fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT OF Sam H. Jones, Former Gov- 
ERNOR OF LOUISIANA, TO INTERGOVERN MENTAL 
RELATIONS COMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
on GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
My name ts Sam H. Jones.* I am a prac- 

ticing attorney of Lake Charles, La., and, by 


y— way of identification and qualification, I sub- 


mit the following: 

I served as Governor of Louisiana from 
1940 to 1944. Prior to my tenure as Governor 
I served 14 years in various capacities in 
municipal, parish (county) and district gov- 
ernments. I was a member of the Federal 


embraced in H.R. 
6904 by Mr. Founrarm, H.R. 6905 by Mrs. 
Dwyer, and 8S. 2026 by Mr. Musxr, et al, 
with one modification. 
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end of a contemporary study of the subject of 
intergovernmental relations, and that it will 
stimulate all the levels of government to 
exanfine their respective responsibilities in 
@ properly balanced federal system.” 

Then, too, I agree with Chairman Foun- 
Tain when, speaking before the House of 
Representatives on May 6 on the subject of 
the “Proposed Advisory Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations” he said: 

“Building on the foundation laid by the 
Kestnbaum Commission studies and the 
work of our. subcommittee, I believe it is 
desirable that we now concentrate on the 
practical and continuing problem of seeking 
to improve the operation of our Federal 
system.” 

And with his observation that “the most 
important function of the Commission 
* * * would be that of bringing together 
Federal, State, and local officials on a con- 
tinuing basis for discussion of the prob- 
lems which concern and affect all levels of 
government,” and that “the Commission 
would provide a favorable atmosphere for 
promoting mutual understanding and would 
help to produce a smoother functioning of 
our Federal system.” 

These. statements are in agreement with 
the recommendation of the Kestnbaum 
Commission that “an Advisory Board on 
Intergovernmental Relations” should be ap- 
pointed by the President, and that “pro- 
vision should be made for a t cen- 
ter for overall attention to the problem of 
interlevel relationships.” | p 

Very few people, outside the small circle 
of professional political scientists, realize 
how grossly Americans have neglected the 
study of the functioning of their Federal 

ental system. It is well to remem- 
ber that the 1953-55 study by the Kestn- 
baum Commission constituted the first offi- 
cial study im 164 from 1789. to 
1953. In the light of this fact it is no won- 
der that we have accumulated a compli- 
cated labyrinth of tangled problems that 
will take years for the best brains of 
America to set right and place in order. 

The strength of the Commis- 
sion, it seems to me, is that it will result 
in bringing together representatives of the 
three levels of government for voluntary 
discussion of common problems. As Senator 
MuskKIz so well observed, in his remarks to 
the Senate on May 21: 

“It would serve as a central clearinghouse 


cialized attention, on a continuing basis, 
to particular intergovernmental problems 
with a view to t greater coopera- 
tion among the various levels of government 
and providing a systematic means of en- 
better relations among them.” 

And, I think, as Mrs. Dwyer said in her 
remarks to the House on May 6, that “the 
creation of a permanent Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations would 
help bring order, understanding, careful 
planning, and more effective control into the 
complex world of Federal-State-looal rela- 
tions,” observing quite correctly that, at 
the present time, “there is no ma- 
chinery whereby improved relations between 
the several levels of government can be fos- 
tered and encouraged.” 

To these observations permit me to add, 
with justifiable pride, that on September 
25, 1954, the Committee on Local Govern- 
ments, of which I had the honor to be chair- 
man, became the first to advocate a perma- 
nent, or continuing, Commission 


“Since no final solution, good for all times, 
can be found to all the issues involved in 
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the relations between governments, this 
Committee favors the establishment of a con- 
tinuing Commission on -Intergovernmental 
Relations with duties generally comparable 
to those set forth in Public Law 109. Pe- 
riodic or continuous studies are needed to 
search out and compromise the points of 
conflict between. the National Government on 
the one hand, the State and their local gov- 
ernments on the other.” 

Thus we find that, after exhaustive study 
and mature deliberation, the following offi- 
cial groups have come to the same conclu- 
sion in favor of a continuing Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations: First, the 
Advisory Committee on Local Governments 
in 1954; second, the Commission on Inter- 
national Relations in 1955; and, third, your 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee 
in 1958. 

Then, it is proper to observe that there has 
been wide public acceptance of these views. 
Chairman FounTAIN has observed that “the 
philosophy and principles of federalism re- 
ported by the Kestenbaum Commission were 
found by our subcommittee to be generally 
valid and widely accepted. 

Mrs. Dwyer went further to say that “I 
should add that the subcommittee found 
wide support for some such form of contin- 
uing examination of the Federal system.” 

In-my o there is no validity to the 
arguinents that “this is just another com- 
mission” and “it has no power and can do 
nothing.” The wisest thing about our Fed- 
eral system is that each level of govern- 
ment, is within limitations, autonomous 
within its own sphere. It is, therefore, 
within the nature of our system that no one 
level can completely dominate the other two 
levels. This legal situation makes an advis- 
ory commission the only method by which 
we can tackle and ultimately solve the 
accumulated and constantly increasing 
problems of our three-level system. 

And I might add here that, whilst the 
controversy between the advocates of 
States rights and those who lean toward 
national control is very real and highly pub- 
licized, there is another controversy that is 
just as determined. I refer to the battle 
that is now raging between the advocates of 
State control and those who sponsor. wider 
latitude for municipal and county govern- 
ments. This latter controversy is, in many 
respects, more difficult than the former be- 
cause local governments are creatures of the 
State, while the States are not the creatures 
of the National Government. It is much 
more important, therefore, that there should 
be brought about some forum for the dis- 
eussion of State-local problems than for the 
discussion of National-State problems. 

The proposed Advisory Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations would do both, 

That there is a trend toward big govern- 
ment and away from the independence and 
autonomy of State and local governments 
is illustrated by the growth of Federal grants 
in aid. From 1900 to 1950 the increase was 
from $3 million to $3 billion. Even more 
significant is the fact that Federal grants 
have increased, since the report of the 
Kestnbaum Commission, to a total of ap- 
proximately $7 billion annually. 

Then when we realize, while local taxes 
amounted to 53 percent. of the total of all 
taxes in 1932—and that local taxes, at the 
present time, amount to somewhere between 
10 percent and 12 percent of the total of all 
taxes—it is not difficult to see the trend 
away from the grassroots and toward the 


State and National capitols. 
a ee eee 
tion for increased upon the 


reliance w 
superior tax. abilities of the State and Na- 


of grants. But the movement is proceeding 
at such a rapid and precipitate speed as to 








continued. As a consequence the present 
British Government has gone far, in recent 
legislation, toward combining all assistance 
to local governments in one grant. 

The least we here in this country can do, 
in my humble opinion, is to stop and take 
stock. And that, precisely, is what the pro- 
posed legislation would do. As Chairman 
FounTaIn so aptly puts it, the Advisory 
Commission by the proposed legis- 
lation “would not * * * be a panacea for 
eliminating all of the sore spots that arise 
out of the division of powers in our Federal 
system. It would, however, be a modest but 
constructive step in the right direction.” 

For these reasons and many others which 
a statement of this kind could not possibly 
embrace, I wholeheartedly endorse the legis- 
lation now pending before the Congress. 

I do this with one reservation. I hope 
that greater weight can be give the county 
governments on the proposed Commission. 
County governments in America are, in the 
main, archaic. They still operate with a 
system that was born of the horse and 
buggy days. Only a very small percentage 
of our counties have an executive officer. 
Government, on all_levels, needs overhaul- 
ing in this country, but the crying need is 
on the county level. 

Yet the proposals give the counties only 
1 representative out of 24 on the Advisory 
Commission. Four are given to the munici- 
palities. Four are given to the States. On 
this basis I would say that four should be 
allotted to the counties, and that, under no 
theory should less than two members be al- 
lotted to county governments. I hope this 
charige will be made. 

I thank the committee for this oppor- 
tunity to make known my view of this im- 
portant subject, 





Cultural Exchange Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. and 
Soviet academies of science have an- 
nounced agreement on an extensive ex- 
change of scientists between the two 
Nations. 

: This is the latest development in the 
cultural exchange program between the 
world’s two mightiest nations. Person- 
ally, I hope that this approach will do 
much to lead to a better understanding 
with the Russians. 

The Russians are extremely difficult 
people fo negotiate with. Certainly the 
developments at Geneva bring this point 
home. And it points up once more just 
how little the Russians really under- 
stand the people in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us know that one 
of the great dangers facing the world 





liver lectures, carry out research and ob- 
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serve scientific progress. ‘The leading 
scentists of the two nations will learn to 
know each other and understand each 
other better. I am sure that the Rus- 
sians will be impressed by the peaceful 
intent of the U.S. scientists. 

It is appalling to think that very few 
of the Russian leaders have ever been 
outside the Iron Curtain. How can we 
expect them to understand the West as 
long as they live in such complete isola- 
tion? , 

Under the cultural exchange program, 
it is hoped to bring citizens of the two 
nations together. Last weekend, for ex- 
ample, United States and Russian track 
teams engaged in a dual meet in Phila- 
delphia. These Russian athletes are 
bound to have a better appreciation and 
understanding of this country after they 
return home. We have sent artists of all 
kinds to Russia. We plan to send busi- 
nessmen and representatives of other 
groups to tour Russia. In return, people 
from that country will visit the United 
States. 

Vice President Nrxon is now in Russia. 
He will have an opportunity to visit many 
parts of the country and talk with top 
officials. 

The Russians are a suspicious people, 
particularly on an official level. But 
surely the Russian people, just like peo- 
ple everywhere, detest war. I am sure 
they want to live in peace just as we do. 

Because of tight censorship and gov- 
ernment control of the daily lives of the 
people of Russia, it is difficult to reach 
the people. But every contact we can 
make will be helpful. For example, the 
Harlem Globetrotters, a very fine basket- 
ball team, recently visited Russia for a 
series of exhibits with Russian teams. 
About 350,000 Russians saw three games 
in Leningrad. 

Exchanges on these unofficial levels are 
good things. People with common in- 
terests can help bridge the vast gulf 
separating the two nations much easier 
than can diplomats. 

We have no aggressive intentions in 
the world. If the Russians could be made 
to understand this, perhaps much of the 
tension between the two countries could 
be wiped out. It is certainly worth the 
effort to bring this home to Russians on 
every level whenever we have the chance. 





Americans Should Decide Kind of Money 
They Want 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TOM MURRAY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of Members of the 
House to a timely, well-advised editorial 
on unwarranted. excessive spending by 
our Federal Government which appeared 
last Tuesday in my hometown daily 
newspaper, the Jackson Sun. It is a 
warning to our people against the dan- 
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gers of inflationary spending and exces- 
sive, unwarranted appropriations au- 
thorized by Congress. We must keep 
our economy sound, and if wé do not, in- 
fiation can destroy its foundation. 

Naturally our people are greatly wor- 
ried and deeply concerned over our tre- 
mendous Federal debt, our failure to 
keep the Federal budget balanced each 
fiscal year and the excessive appropria- 
tions and spending measures approved 
by Congress. Why should not the gen- 
eral public be aroused over our financial 
situation when the Federal Government 
has just ended its fiscal year on last 
June 30 with a deficit of over $1244 bil- 
lion for the year. With the tremendous, 
Federal debt of nearly $290 billion in- 
debtedness and with interest payments 
each year costing the Federal Govern- 
ment over $8 billion annually, why 
should not the general public be dis- 
turbed and alarmed? 

It is high time that we drastically re- 
duce Federal expenditures, balance the 
annual budget, and begin reducing our 
enormous Federal debt or else ruinous 
inflation can destroy our economy and 
the sound value of the dollar. 

The editorial in the Jackson Sun of 
Jackson, Tenn., is as follows: 

Amenicans SHOULD Decrpze Krnp or MONEY 
THEY Want 

Americans now, perhaps as never before, 
need to decide what kind of money they want. 

That decision can govern what the Con- 
gress does in the remaining portion of this 
session. * 

The amount of money the Cengress votes 
to spend will help get this Nation back on a 
sound dollar basis—or it will steke the fur- 
naces of inflation. 

Sound dollar economy can give a sound 
foundation to the greatest era of prosper- 
ity this country has even seen. 

Unsound Government spending can help 
cut the -value of the American dollar until 
it will be no longer buy the necessities. 

There are certain essential Government 
spending programs. For example, the ap- 
propriations for national defense require 
some $40 billion. But what would our lives 
be worth as slaves of a foreign power? 

We have embarked on a social security 
program which provides retirement and de- 
pendents benefits for which covered workers 
and their employers help pay. 

A massive building program is designed to 
provide this Nation with a network of super- 
highways capable of meeting the require- 
ments of peace and war. 

But there its a mumberless array of pro- 
posals which might benefit some segment of 
eur population but which, desirable ag they 
may be, cannot qualify as essential to our 
national safety and prosperity. 

There is but one source of money with 
which to pay for Government’s spending, 
good, bad, or indifferent; the taxes collected 
from American citizens. 

A major source of these taxes is from the 
income of those who work or have invest- 
ments. 

So many Americans have been doped on 
the collection of taxes that they fail to 
realize what a large part of their income 
goes to Government. 

What we mean is that the withholding 
method of collecting taxes is like an anes- 
thetic—it deadens the pain without saving 
the patient from the operation. 

The point has arrived, however, when huge 
Government borrowings are draining off 
available lending money—and driving the 
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interest rates up to where the individuals 
and private businesses borrow, or 
must pay large amounts for the privilege. 

The vast majority of Americans are af~- 
fected by this situation. Either they own 
(through stock, insurance, etc.) a part of 
one or more businesses or they depend for 
their living on the work for which they are 
paid or they have as their sole income the 
retirement provisions already made. 

Some of the reasons for demanding that 
our Government cut down on its spending 
where possible are set out eloquently in a 
series of advertisements carried by the Sun, 
advertisements which are paid for by local 
business and professional men for the good 
of all. 

The Sun, in conjunction with other free 
American newspapers, is trying to show the 
effect of huge Government spending pro- 
grams, the dangers of continued appropria- 
tions above what the Nation can pay with- 
out borrowing. 

This situation is not one to affect any one 
segment of our Nation exclusively. The day 
laborer is as much involved as the banker, 
the farmer as much as the dry goods store 
operator, the railroad section hand as much 
as the rail president. 

All of us depend upon money to buy our 
needs. The soundness of our dollars con- 
trols how much we can buy with what is 
left us by Government. 

We can do much toward obtaining a 
sound dollar by letting our Senators and 


Congressmen know we want it. 





Communist Youth Festival Illumines 
West’s Gamble in Cultural Exchange 


Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, many naively 
assume that. in contacts between us and 
the Communists, we will, of course, al- 
Ways come out on top. Our system of 
freedom is better, our living standards 
are better, and therefore the better will 
automatically rub off on the less good 
This is an unjustified assumption. Many 
a student from Asian and Middle East 
countries, who was pro-Western when he 
came to the United States, has gone home 
pro-Communist. I am completely cer- 
tain that we can win, but only if we work 
harder than the Communists in under- 
standing both systems and learn how to 
explain and to sell our views and values 
more convincingly than they sell theirs. 
That- requires deep knowledge, dedica- 
tion, and persuasiveness, not just cu- 
riosity, qn the part of those Americans 
who go abroad in our so-called cultural 
exchanges. Casual Americans—whether 
students or professors or businessmen— 
will be no match for trained Communist 
agents. Amateurs seldom win over pro- 
fessionals in any contest. We must be- 





Festival convening in Vienna. The use 


by them-of such a grand name for what is 
merely a Communist rally is itself a 
sample of smart professionalism. ‘The 
pros and cons of cultural exchange are 
discussed in the following column by 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer: 

YourH Festiva InLUMINEs WEsT’s CULTURAL 

GAMBLE’ 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

By the time these lines are published, 
some 17,000 young people from a variety of 
countries will be gathered in Vienna, Aus- 
tria, attending the Seventh (Communist in- 
spired) World Youth Festival. Some 400 
will be Americans, of whom about 300 are 
to be official delegates, the others spectators 
and tourists. It is therefore legitimate to 
ask what can come out of such a Red-domi- 
nated propaganda meeting and if Americans 
do well to attend. 

There a difficulty arises. Among the 
Americans, as well as the young peopie from 
other countries, there are bound to be sev- 
eral sorts. A few will almost surely be fel- 
low travelers eager to show their solidarity 
with the organizers. They will seek to give 
@ dangerously misleading picture of America 
to the world. But one group of enthusiasts, 
the American Youth Festival Organization 
with headquarters in Chicago, has recruited 
dedicated anti-Communists, eager to carry 
the word of freedom and democracy to the 
heathen Communists at Vienna. And most 
of the American spectators will probably be 
animated chiefly by curiosity and the de- 
sire to meet and swap impressions with 
people of similar age from so many other 
countries. 

MOSTLY HELPFUL 


Most U.S. officials beleve that presence of 
young Americans at a similar youth festival 
in Moscow 2 years ago, on the whole, was 
beneficial, even though a few disgraced 
themselves by their fervid support of openly 
Communist ideas and causes. Others, how- 
ever, amply made up for them by eloquently 
and stubbornly standing up for freedom and 
decency. ; 

Yet this year, young people from a num- 
ber of places have refused to attend and lend 
themselves to a major Soviet propaganda 
drive. 

The Government. of India officially disap- 
proved the festival and the Indian Youth 

voted against participation. The 
Islamic students of Indonesia urged Indo- 
nesian youth to have nothing to do with 
this Communist enterprise. Nasser’s United 
Arab Republic showed its (at least tem- 
porary) opposition to Moscow by declining 
to send a delegation, The neighboring Su- 
dan simply banned attendance by its citi- 
zens. 


Pakistan, South Africa, and the Philip- 
pines decided to boycott the festival. Ghana 
expressed disapproval of the Vienna meeting. 

In the Western Hemisphere, Peru and Chile 
refused to attend while Venezuela, Argen- 
tina, Cuba, and Mexico showed enthusiasm— 
as current political developments in those 
countries might have led one-to expect. 

Against such a controversial background, 
it is obvious that those young Americans, 
delegates or not, who have elected to at- 
tend, have assumed a real responsibility. 
They have overridden a State Department 
warning, which is their legal right. But one 
may hope that they will heed the Depart- 
ment’s further advice: (1) it warned that the 
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ALL IT COULD DO 

The Department could do no more; con- 
tact between and Communist 
young people at Vienna is just one facet of 
the policy of favoring cultural contacts with 
communism which the U.S. administra- 
tion, after long hesitancy, somewhat re- 
lunctantly adopted a few years ago. That 
is now a gamble with an outcome nobody 
can foresee. What can be assumed is that 
the net result will depend not only upon 
the superiority of free society over slave so- 
ciety but upon the courage, wisdom, and con- 
viction of those Americans who make the 
contacts, no matter in What field. This re- 
sponsibility is heavy. 

The young Americans who attend the fes- 
tival in Vienna all share it. 





North Dakota Is Quite a Place 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. BURDICE.. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by John F. McLeod, appearing in the 
Washington Daily News, July 20, 1959, 
entitled “The News Diseovers North Da- 
kota.” Had Prospector McLeod com- 

leted “digging” he would also have 
ound the oilfields and the friendly 
western atmosphere of Williston, the 
busy and progressive Gate Oity which 
lies in the center of the fertile Red River 
Valley, Fargo, and many more hospitable 
towns and cities lying in between. 

The article follows: 

Tue News Discovers NortH DAKOTA 
(By John P. McLeod) 


Ask almost any well-traveled American 
which of the 48 (pardon, 49) States he’s 
missed, and he’s likely to answer: 

“Well, let’s see, I think I’ve visited all 
except Wyoming and North Dakota” or 
“Rhode Island and North Dakota” or— 

Invariably, North Dakota is the least 
known of all the States to most U.S. tourists. 

This fact has become increasingly a cause 
of State concern, though there is no shortage 
of tourists—mostly Canadians, who come 
down for the cheap dollar and to whoop it up 
in North Dakota's lively small cities. 

We took a 10-day tour of North Dakota 
and we especially recommend: 

Jamestown: This area is especially popular 
for pheasant and duck hunters in the fall, 
But a nearby reclamation lake also provides 
good summer boating and fishing and excel- 
lent campsites, ‘ 

Bismarck: Don’t miss the beautiful, mod- 
ern skyscraper capitol and the State mu- 
seum’s collections of Indian relics and guns. 

Mandan: From nearby Fort Abraham Lin- 
coln, General Custer sallied against the In- 
dians. An outdoor summer horse opera en- 
acted by college students tells the story of 
his 7th Cavalry. 

Dickinson-Medora: Here’s where the real 
West begins. Plan to stay several days, 
either at Dickinson’s excellent and inexpen- 
sive Ray Hotel, by Joe Regan, a 
former Washingtonian, or at one of the 
campgrounds along the Little Missouri River 
in Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial 
Park. See a cattle auction in Dickinson and 





| one of the many rodeos thereabout. 
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In the park, see the prairie dog town 
and “ever-burning” veins of lignite coal 
which actually are forming new Badlands 
before your eyes. Just outside, visit the 
Chateau de Mores mansion of. French noble- 
man who tried to set up as a cattle tycoon 
in the 1880’s when Theodore Roosevelt also 
lived thereabout. “Old Four Eyes,” horse 
opera.about those days is set in the Burning 
Hills Amphitheater. 

Minot: With a brandnew, big SAC air base, 
it boasts the State’s liveliest nightlife, and 
possibly its best hotel, the Clarence Parker. 
Enroute, see Garrison Dam, which has backed 
up @ 200-mile-long lake. 

Lake Me : This is rolling hill and 
birch country and is listed in “Bargain Para- 
dises of the World.” ‘You can rent a lake 
cottage for $30 a week. Nearby is the In- 
ternational Peace Garden maintained by 
Canada and the United States. 

Devils Lake: Besides the lake (saltish) and 
usual resort facilities, visit the nearby Fort 
Totten Sioux Indian Reservation. 

Grand Forks: Don’t miss a really wonder- 
ful motel, the Westward Ho. It has a heated, 
glass-walled swimming pool, shaped like a 
cowboy boot. 

A thing we particularly liked about North 
Dakota: Stopping at a roadside rest area, we 
noticed a State employe actually scrubbing 
down the picnic tables. He said there’s never 
much trash to pick up: “North Dakotans 
aren't litterbugs,” he said. 





The Next Political Era 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, for those 
people who are concerned about our 
national problems, present and future, 
and who are wondering about the vehi- 
cle through which the American people 
will choose to deal with these problems, 
I commend an article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post today, entitled “The Next Po- 
litical Era”: 

THe Next Pourricat. Era—New PRoGRESSIV- 
1sM ForEcAaST BY SCHLESINGER 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

How would you like a political forecast 

for the next 8 or 10 years? Not a predic- 





tioh of who will be President or which party 


will control Congress, but a preview of a po- 
litical climate, the political problems, and 
the trend of the political answers? 

This is what Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. has 
recently submitted, in-the form of a most 
stimulating memorandum, to the New York 
committee for the Democratic Advisory 
Council, 

Although Mr. Schlesinger has often been 
identified as a spechwriter for Adlai Stven- 


son in two presidential campaigns, he is 
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principal proposition in his memorandum 
are these: 

That the Eisenhower epoch—the swing to 
conservatism—is drawing to its “natural 
end” in light of the rhythm of political 
change in the United States. 

That the new political epoch to be ush- 
ered in by the 1960 election will not re- 
semble the New Deal, which took its.special 
character from the depression, so much as 
it will the progressive period of the turn of 
the century. 

That it is uncertain which party will be 
the instrument of the new progressivism; 
that it might well be the Republican Party 
under Nelson Rockefeller and that it won't 
be the Democratic Party “if the Democrats 
are foolish enough to expect to inherit by 
default.” 

Mr. Schlesinger argues that the great dif- 
ference between the politics of the sixties 
and the politics of the thirties will be that, 
while the New Deal dealt with the problems 
of subsistence and survival, the new pro- 
gressivism will deal with how to improve the 
quality of life of the American people. 

He sees such concrete issues as these most 
likely to preoccupy us during the next dec- 
ade: 


Improvement of community facilities—~ 
cities, suburbs, slum clearance, better hous- 
ing, urban renewal, etc.; revitalizing our 
educational system; improving medical care 
and care for aged; equal rights for minori- 
ties; development of natural resources; con- 
trol of inflation; improvement of social se- 
curity; elevation of popular culture; ade- 
quate foreign aid; prosecution of our weap- 
ons effort. 

Mr. Schlesinger’s prediction that the Eisen- 
hower swing te conservatism is drawing to 
a close is not just wishful thinking. The 
1958 election added to the liberal strength 
of the Democratic Party, both in Congress 
and in the governorships; it weakened the 
conservative ranks of the Republican Party. 
The most decisive Republican victory was 
Governor Rockefeller’s in New York. My 
Own guess is that any change in the political 
consensus next year will be leftward, particu- 
larly since, as I see it, either Mr. Nixon or 
Mr. Rockefeller would be less “conservative” 
than Mr. Eisenhower. 

The reason I put quotes around conserva- 
tive is that it is a loose and subjective word. 
It needs to be understood, I think that pro- 
gressive and conservative ideas do not neces- 
sarily conflict, that a progressive era of poli- 
tical action need not necessarily violate con- 
servative principles. The best example is 
Theodore Roosevelt, whom Bir. Schlesinger 
cites as the first great figure of the old pro- 
gressive movement. 

A conservatism which uses conservative 
principles to deal with the Nation’s problems 
rather than to neglect them would be a 
haven for a progressive. And I am con- 
vinced that if the post-Eisenhower leader- 
ship of the Republican Party does not show 
that it is intent upon dealing with the prob- 
lems Mr. Schlesinger has cited, the voters 
will choose the Democratic Party to do so. 





The Farm Mess: Stop Subsidies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in order 


to emphasize the fact that the people 
are sick and tired of farm subsidies, I 
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have on several previous occasions placed 
extracts in the Recorp of letters approy- 
ing my four-point program to end farm 
subsidies. Here are more stich extracts: 

I have read with much interest your pro- 
gram “to end the farm mess.” The plan you 
suggest should merit the support and en- 
dorsemrent of a majority of thinking citizens. 


I congratulate you on your sound and ~ 


forthright position, and trust you will find 
strong and growing support for it. 





My father did not expect the Government 
to give him money for not raising crops. 
Many farmers buy poor land where they 
couldn’t raise crops if they tried and the 
Government pays them for not raising crops 
and they are getting rich on it. 

Your recent attacks on the farm mess are 
in accord with my thinking for over 5 years. 
Let's hope your outspoken views will be 
gratefully supported by a huge number of 
people from all areas. 


Farm mess, I agree; no business should 
be subsidized; give the money back to the 
taxpayers, who have paid for the $9 billion 
in surpluses and have paid and are paying 
the $1 billion a year for storage. 





I think your ideas about the farm mess 
are excellent. 

Your idea on a fire sale to get rid of our 
farm surpluses sounds great. However, what 
are the possibilities of it coming to pass 
within the foreseeable future? What can I 
do as a citizen to help further this won- 
derful idea? Please let me know. 

I agree with you 100 percent regarding the 
farm subsidies. 

I was about to write you about the farm 
mess which indicates what happens when 
Federal Government makes funds available 
for subsidies without controls and pray your 
efforts will be successful and that all our 
Representatives will go along with yau 100 
percent. 





Regards this price support have read where 
the farmers themselves wish it would be 
removed and allow them to dispose of their 
products in open market. If ever there was 
a problem that should be disposed of, once 
and for all, is this soil bank before it ruins 
us financially. 

I am certainly most pleased with your 
comment on the farm situation, it is sensi- 
bie and constructive. 





We hope that you are successful in clean- 
ing tip the farm mess. All farm subsidies 
should be eliminated as quickly as possible. 
Keep hard at it. 

I am for it 100 percent and wish you would 
tell me how we can assist you in getting some 
action. Will letter writing to Congressmen 
and Senators help? 

We are ali sick of the farm mess. Why 

are the farmers entitled to so much of the 
tax dollar of other working people in this 
great country of ours. 
- he farm mess, is right down our alley. 
This problem is already preposterous and 
something drastic is necessary now, not next 
vear or later. 


Also, I would corimend to reading the 
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Hocs, Ham, anp Bacon 

When hogs are scarce, the price of ham, 
bacon, and chops runs high in the mar- 
kets of the cities. 

When prices*are very high, speculators get 
into the agricultural business. They grow 
corn; they grow wheat; they raise hogs. 
They overdo the job and produce so much 
that prices begin to go down. 

At that moment the speculators and the 
honest farmers join forces and begin to 
bring pressure on Congress to provide sub- 
sidies out of taxes. 

That means we city folks pay twice for 
what we get. We pay the high price charged 
in the meat market and then we pay taxes 
to subsidize the farmer and the speculator. 

The politician, particularly the Members 
of Congress, know that this is all wrong. 
They know that, at the present time, if 
prices found their level in the market, the 
entire country would be better off. 

They know that. the greatest menace to 
the United States is inflation and that every 
subsidy is a stimulus to further inflation. 





Special Pay for Extra Skill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill to provide additional 
compensation for employees in the pos- 
tal field service who are required to qual- 
ify on scheme examinations. 

The purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion is to provide remuneration to those 
loyal and dedicated postal employees 
who have for years been required to 
spend their own time learning complex 
schemes or systems for the distribution 
of mail. 

These schemes change frequently, and 
postal clerical employees, members of the 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
for example, are forced to engage in a 
constant effort to keep current with 
changes necessitated by a growing city 
and consequent expanded delivery serv- 
ice or by changing train or plane sched- 
ules. 

Every time there is a change in an ar- 
rival or departure time for a train or 
plane, post office schemes are changed to 
reflect the new schedules. To give some 
idea of just how difficult it is to learn 
a ry office scheme, I suggest anyone 
try to memorize any 10 pages of the 
Washington, D.C. tilibtone directory. 
That will embrace some 4,000 items, an 
approximation of an average postal 
scheme. Add to this the daily and 
weekly changes that occur then you have 
@ vague idea of what a post office clerk 
has to remember for a single scheme 
period. Many clerks have to know two, 
three, and even four such schemes. 

I believe these schemes are necessary 
to the prompt and efficient dispatch of 
mail, but I do not believe we have any 
right or justification to demand these 





‘Joyal employees devote their own time 
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to learning such schemes without com- 
pensation. 

For that reason, I am introducing leg- 
islation which I feel will at least provide 
a token recognition on the problem and 
furnish a small recompense for the effort 
and time necessarily devoted by these 
loyal and faithful employees. 

I hope the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service will move promptly to 
the consideration of this very important 
legislation. 





Labor Reform Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, it was a 
rather serious disappointment and in 
many respects a distinct shock to see the 
result of the considerations by the House 
Committee on Education and Labor of 
labor reform legislation. I am con- 
vinced that this proposed bill makes a 
mockery of the extensive hearings had 
by the McClellan committee in the other 





This is very definitely not antirack- 
eteering legislation and is a complete 
farce as an attempt to meet the out- 
rageous disclosures thus far elicited. 
The American people should not be de- 
luded into believing that this is legisla- 
tion which will stop the abuses so 
forcibly and vividly portrayed for the 
record. 

If we are to meet this problem head 
on, we must have the courage to stand 
up and be counted as the responsible 
representatives of the people of the 
country. 

I, for one, Mr. Speaker, will not bend 
to the whim and wish of certain labor 
leaders, particularly when they throw 
their weight around by threatening to 
call a national strike creating a national 
emergency or by threatening to raise 
$112 million to use in a campaign to 
defeat Members of Congress who will not 
do their bidding, as against what I deem 
to be the best interests of the American 
people. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include a letter received from Mr. D. J. 
Hardenbrook, chairman of the board, 
American Creosoting Corp., in which he 
very effectively points out the shortcom- 
ings of the bill reported by the House 
committee and outlines what the aver- 
age American citizen expects of us in 
this field. 

AMERICAN CREOSOTING CorP., 
Louisville, *, Ky. . July 24, 1959. 
The Honorable ALBerT Bosc 
House Office Building Washington, DC. 
Deak CONGRESSMAN: It is my understand- 


the most challenging and important issues 
to come before Congress, I would like to take 
the opportunity to express my views. 
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All responsible citizens, including most of 
those who make up the labor movement, 
have been sickened by the grim revelations 
of the McClellan committee. The lawless- 
ness, gangsterism and utter disregard for 
the public welfare that characterizes some 
unions is repugnant to the average Ameri- 
can’s concept of fairness and decency . 

It is my fear that neither the labor bill 
which passed the Senate, S. 1555, mor the 
bill approved by the House Committee (and 
particularly the latter) is adequate to deal 
with the forces in the labor union move- 
ment which have been responsible for the ex- 
tortion, the embezzlement, the arson, the 
general gangsterism that has been detailed 
by the McClellan committee. 

It seems to me that if Congress is going 
to come to grips realistically with this prob- 
lem, a few minimum provisions should be 
added to the labor bili now before you. 
These will include a firm and effective ban 
on secondary boycotts, solid restrictions on 
organizational picketing, some control over 
union political activity, restoration of State 
authority to act in labor matters and provi- 
sions for the rank and file union member 
which will make labor union leaders respon- 
sive to the wishes of a majority of their 
members. It seems incredible to me that 
Congress will permit a few union leaders to 
continue to flout the public interest as well 
as the interests of their members. Yet, it is 
my firm conviction that that will occur un- 
less the pending bill is vastly strengthened. 

It is my opinion that strengthening this 
legislation would be fully in accord with the 
wishes of a majority. of American citizens 
who feel that Congress must do something 
very fundamental in order to curb the wild 


_excesses of certain union leaders, some of 


whose actions border on anarchy. 
Thank you very much for your considera- 
tion of my views. 
Sincerely yours, 
D. J. HARDENBROOK. 





The Cure for Mistakes in the Mutual Se- 


curity Program Is To Correct Them, Not . 


To Wreck the Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following editorial from 
the New York Herald Tribune of July 
25, 1959: 

{From the New York Herald Tribune, July 
25, 1959] 
Tue IssvE OF WASTE IN FoREIGN AID 

The waste in the foreign aid program as 
revealed by a House A Sub- 
committee is indeed deplorable. It arises 
from a number of causes, not the least of 
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pen would be for Congress to use evidence 
of waste as a pretext for cutting still further 
into foreign aid funds. And the timing of 

the subcommittee’s release, on the eve of 
Guu on mutual security appropriations, 
suggests all too strongly that it aims at doing 
just that. 

In a.government enterprise on this scale 
some degree of waste can always be found, 
and criticism if justified. But, as the Draper 
committee’s latest report on the subject em- 

the answer is not to emasculate the 

but to continue it and to adniinister 
it satisfactorily. Just how this could be 
done is something the report goes into at 
length, and its recommendations deserve the 
careful attention of both the executive and 
legislative branches. We should remember, 
however, what we are really after. Reduce 
the number of iceboxes in use among Ameri- 
can personnel in Pakistan, by all means, if 
there are too many. But do not reduce 
Pakistan's ability to protect its freedom, 





High Time for Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of this body, an editorial entitled 
“High Time for Action,” reprinted from 
the Il Progresso, which appeared on page 
A6239 of the ConeressionaL Recorp of 
July 20, 1959. Its thesis is that it is time 
to take notice of the increasing tendency 
on the part of some magazines and news- 
paper chains to link up a. handful of 
irresponsible Americans, who happen to 
be of Italian descent and who have had 
bad criminal records, with all Americans 
of Italian lineage. Referring to the well- 
known Apalachin meeting, the editorial 
states that if the members of this group 
were meeting for some nefarious under- 





’ taking, “we not only do not condone 


them, but we denounce them and their 
ilk, for this tiny group of 60 furnished 
the pretext for bringing discredit and 


ian origin who daily make their valuable 
contribution to the enrichment of our 
country in every field of human en- 
deavor.” 

The editorial commends Senator 
Kennetu B. Keatinc and Senator HucH 
Scort, for directing letters to the Attor- 
ney General and the Secretary of the 

ey g for a statement of pol- 


statements about any group. 
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He Helped Phoenix Grow 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to insert in the Recorp the 
editorial of July 21, 1959, in the Arizona 
Republic, Phoenix, Ariz., entitled “He 
Helped Phoenix Grow.”’. Mr. Oliver King, 
business manager of the Arizona Repub- 
lic and Phoenix Gazette, started his busi- 
ness career with the old Arizona Republic 
in 1908. His contributions to the news- 
papers, and the affairs of the city, county, 
and State have been innumerable and 
invaluable. His friends are legion, and 
the respect and admiration which is felt 
for him is universal. I am sure the peo- 
ple of Arizona join with me in wishing 
Mr. King the very happiest years of re- 
tirement and in thanking him and con- 
gratulating him for a job well done. 

He Heipep PHOENIX GROW 


Oliver King, who started as newsboy and 
ended up as general manager, will leave the 
Arizona Republic and the Phoenix Gazette 
next month. At a spry 65 years of age, he 
has decided to take his first real vacation by 
traveling with his wife and daughter in 
Europe. There are a lot of other things he 
intends to do, including seeing more base~- 
ball games,” visiting historic and scenic 
places in the United States, and taking a 
more active part in politics. 

Mr. King’s long association with the Re- 
public can best be summed up by two figures, 
The circulation was about 4,000 when he 
started carrying papers, back in 1908. It now 
exceeds 120,00 daily, and 180,000 Sunday. 
No one has been more intimately connected 
with that growth than Oliver King. 

A lot of other things have changed since 
the young Ohio boy came to Phoenix with 
his parents. A mighty metropolis has risen 
from the dusty little desert village. The old 
flat bed press of his early years has been re- 
placed by huge rotary presses, capable of 
printing in full colors. Nearly 1,000 em- 
ployes now work for the organization that 
could haye gathered its entire work force 
in a’small room back in 1908. 

Mr. King always worked on the editorial 
and business side of the paper, but he never 
lost touch with the news departments. He 
helped set up the efficient election bureau: 
that has given Arizona readers the election 
results hours before they would otherwise 
have been available. He helped direct the 
publication of extras on’ such great news 
stories as the sinking of the Titanic, and the 
bombing of Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. King's participation in civic affairs has 
been extensive. He has been a long-time 
member of the Phoenix Lions Club, and 
helped start the club’s excellent program of 
aid for the blind. He is the immediate past 
president of the Arizona Newspapers Asso- 
ciation, and frequently attended West Coast | 
and national publishers’ conventions. He 
helped the Maricopa County Campfire Girls 
in its early years and for many years was 
treasurer of the Phoenix Community Chest. 
He has worked for the Republican Party in 
various capacities, and has helped the Party 

from the days when a State conven- 
tion could almost literally have been held in 
a@ telephone booth. 

Oliver King’s coworkers will be sorry to 

see him walk cut of his office for the last 
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time, but they know—as publisher Eugene 
C. Pulliam put it—that “we will still be see- 
ing a lot of Oliver King around the Republic 
and Gazette plant, because this is where his 
heart is.” Phoenix also will be seeing a lot 
more of him in the years ahead, for 50 years 
of active newspaper work have only broad- 
ened the outlook and tempered the judg- 
ment of the man who remembers when the 
town ditch ran right through the lot on 
which the Republic and Gazette building 
now stands, 


‘ 





Coal-Tar Colors for Butter, Cheese, 
and Oleo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the proposal in the Congress 
to reinstate coal-tar colors F.D. & C. yel- 
low Nos. 3 and 4, as coloring agents for 
butter, cheese and oleo, I wish to bring 
to the attention of the Congress a letter 
which I have received from the Chr. 
Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis., pointing out some very poignant 
reasons why this bill should not be 
enacted into law. I think these argu- 
ments deserve the thoughtful consid- 
eration of the Members of this body: 

Cur. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, INC., 
Milwaukee, Wis., July 22, 1959. 


Re bill H.R. 6852. 


Representative LEonarp G. WOLF, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE WOLF: This bill in- 
troduced May 4 by Congressman Curtis of 
Missouri would reinstate coal-tar colors 
F.D. & C. yellow Nos. 3 and 4 as a coloring 
agent for butter, cheese, and oleo. We 
hereby voice our opposition to this bill and 
ask you, in the best interest of the dairy in- 
dustry, to oppose same. 

We wish to point out that our company 
used to sell more certified butter color (yel- 
low Nos. 3 and 4) than any other com- 
pany in this country, but we did not voice 
any protest when yellow Nos. 3 and 4 
were delisted by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, because we felt that this step 
was tn the best interest of public health 
and the dairy industry in general. 

Some high-pressure advertising is taking 
place in order to get H.R. 6852 adopted so 
we feel you should be acquainted with the 
following facts, being our reasons for ask- 
ing you to oppose this bill. 

1. There are plenty of oil-soluble pure 
vegetable colors available to the industry 
and these colors have already been in use 
for years—not only in this country, but 
also in other countries which have long ago 
banned the use of yellow Nos. 3 and 4 
in food, therefore, no hardship was imposed 
on the industry when Food and Drug de- 
listed yellow Nos. 8 and 4. 

2. There are plenty of responsible medi- 





food. withows going into lengthy details, 
we limit ourselves to quote that at a sym- 
positum under the International Union 
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use in foods” (Acta de L’Unio International 
contra cancerum 1957 XII N. 2, p. 198): 

This designation was the result of a large 
amount of experimentation which showed 
that these colors are definitely toxic at a 
level of 1,000 parts per million for rats as 
well as dogs. The lowest level fed with no 
demonstrable effect has been 300 parts per 
million. Applying the recognized safety 
factor of 100 to 1 (Federal Register, March 
28, 1959, p. 2435), this would be a tolerance 
See for yellow Nos. 3 and 4 combined of 
5 per million or far less than the 
landin regularly used for butter. 

Continued use of yellow Nos. 3 and 4 


. in the oleo and dairy industries would in- 


vite much adverse publicity and would leave 
the United States the only civilized coun- 
try in the world using these colors in butter, 
cheese, and oleo. 

4. As an example: The Canadian Gov- 
ernment just announced that from now on 
they are not buying any butter which has 
been colored with yellow Nos. 3 and 4. 
This measure was undoubtedly dictated 
partly by health reasons, and partly because 
of the realization that butter colored with 
yellow Nos. 3 and 4 may not be salable 
in foreign markets. 

We do not see how the U.S. Government 
(the Commodity Credit Corporation) could 
possibly afford to place itself in a position 
where the butter it buys may not be export- 
able because yellow Nos. 3 and 4 have 
been used for coloring. 

We hope you share our viewpoint that 
reinstatement of yellow Nos. 3 and 4 
would be dangerous and a step in the wrong 
direction and, therefore, will oppose this 
bill. If you require further information on 
this whole subject, we shall be glad to 
submit same. 

Respectfully yours, 





Vice President. 








Poison in Your Water—No. 145 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorRD an article appearing in 
the Riverhead (N.Y.) News of June 4, 
1959, entitled “Cites Danger of Pollu- 
tion.” 

Crres DANGER OF POLLUTION 


Two months ago Congressman STuYvESANT 
WaAInwRricHrT, of Wainscott, issued a warning 
to the effect that water pollution had be- 
come a serious menace in certain areas of 
Long Island. The Federal Housing Admin- 
istration has placed a ban on large develop- 
ment building where the builder plans to 
use shallow wells and individual cesspools. 
The use of household detergents is the 
cause of the contamination. 

The first cases. have now been received 
wherein a homeowner says that he is un- 
able to sell his house due to the fact that 
mortgage insurance cannot be obtained be- 
cause of his contamination. Warnwricnr 
_ out that the criticisms leveled at the 

Federal Government were being misdirected. 
The problem is local in nature. The solu- 
tion must also lie in county, town, and vil- 
lage decisions. WAINWRIGHT stated, “Unless 


\ 
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some solution is reached—possibly in the 
form of sewerage and water distficts—a 
serious depreciation of property as well as 
continued health dangers, will become more 
and more self-evident. 





President Eisenhower to the People of the 
Soviet Union 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF. REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the splendid message sent by 
President Eisenhower to the Russian peo- 
ple transmitted by Vice President Nrxon. 
MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

States, Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, ON THE Oc- 

CASION OF THE OPENING OF THE AMERICAN 

NATIONAL EXHIBITION IN Moscow SOKOLNIKI 

Park, JULY 24, 1959 


Because of my inability to be present at 
the opening of the American Exhibition in 
the Soviet capital city, I have requested the 
Vice President of the United States to convey 
to you and to the Soviet people my personal 
greetings. I consider this exhibition at Sokol- 
niki a symbol of the United States itself, and 
in this spirit, I wish to welcome you to visit 
it as guests of the people of the United States. 
In the same spirit, I also wish on all occasions 
to seek the friendship of the people of the 
Soviet Union. Indeed, I would be most 
happy if many of you could eventually come 
to our land and see the reality behind the 
pictures and displays of this exhibition, 

I would like, moreover, to go beyond these 
words of official greeting and add some per- 
sonal sentiments. The fact that the Soviet 
and American peoples. were comrades in 
arms during the great war concluded 14 years 
ago remains fresh in my memory. At that 
time, as the Commander of the Western 
Allied Expeditionary Force, I was afforded the 
opportunity to meet with your valiant 
soldiers and to learn firsthand of their 
bravery. At the end of that war, in August 
of 1945, I had the privilege of yisiting the 
Soviet Union itself. On that visit I was 
struck by the devotion and dedication of the 
people of the Soviet Union to the defense 
of Mother Russia. The exploits and courage 
of the Soviet people in that defense are 
matters of record for all to see. 

Nothing that has happened during the in- 
terval has dimmed my admiration for the 
great people of the Soviet Union. Indeed, I 
have been further impressed by the strides 
taken by you in science and industry. Last 
month I greatly enjoyed my visit to the 
Soviet Exhibition in New York and was im- 
pressed by the vigor and the progress which 
was evidenced everywhere.- I returned to 
Washington with a better understanding of 
the achievements of the Soviet people and 
the proud traditions of their land. Let me 
assure you that I for all Americans 
when I say that we desire nothing but friend- 
ship with this dynamic people. 

But we must acknowledge that differences 
in governmental policies have created rifts 
in our wartime alliance. This fact has sad- 


dened me greatly, particularly because it is . 


Our nations have such a 
great common ‘interest in world peace that 
every effort must be made to bring us closer 
together. I therefore hope that this exchange 
of exhibitions will be a first step toward a 
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restoration of the trust and unity that we 
felt during the recent World War. 

I wish that I could have been here to open 
this exhibition in person. It has long been 
my hope to return to the Soviet Union to 
see, not only my wartime friends, but also the 
great progress you have made in rebuilding 
your ruined cities and factories. Perhaps 
the time may come when this desire will be 
realized. ‘ 

Until that time, my concluding greeting 
is this: It is never too late to build a peace 
with honor and justice. May this exchange 
< greetings contribute to success in that 
effort. E 





Nomination of Frederick H. Mueller 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the nomination of Frederick H. Mueller 
as Secretary of Commerce has been 
widely applauded. Contrary to the 
adage that a prophet is without honor in 
his own country, Mr. Mueller’s home 
State of Michigan has long been appre- 
ciative of his capabilities and enthusi- 
astically endorses his appointment to 
this high position in the Cabinet. 

Under permission to extend my .re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the State Journal of Lansing, 
Mich., commenting upon Mr. Mueller’s 
nomination. The editorial follows: 
[From the Lansing, (Mich.) State Journal, 

July 23, 1959} 
New Honor For State 


President Eisenhower again has turned to 
Michigan for assistance at the Cabinet level. 

The President has nominated for the post 
of Secretary of Commerce Frederick H. Muel- 
ler, Grand Rapids industrialist who was 
called to Washington in 1946 to be Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce in Charge of Domestic 
Affairs and who later was promoted to Under 
Secretary. 

The choice of the Michigan man had been 
expected since the Senate rejected the nomi- 
nation of Lewis L. Strauss, who had been 
serving under a recess appointment. 

Initial congressional response to the nomi- 
nation of the former Grand Rapids furni- 
ture manufacturer indicated he would have 
clear sailing when the nomination .comes 
before the Senate for confirmation. 

The widespread expectation that Mr. Muel- 
ler would receive the nomination was based 
on the logic of the choice from the stand- 
point of his experience as Under Secretary 
and his general qualifications for the highest 
post in the Commerce Department. . 

Mr. Mueller, who was graduated from 
Michigan State University in 1914, would be 
the third Michigan man to serve in the 
Eisenhower Cabinet. Arthur E. Summerfield 
of Flint, Mr. Eisenhower's original choice as 
Postmaster General, still is serving in that 
capacity and Charles E. Wilson, former presi- 
dent of General Motors, is now retired after 
having served as Secretary of Defense. 

I naddition to the Cabinet posts, several 
other key places on the Eisenhower team 
are held by men, including former 





, 


Gov. Wilber M. Brucker who is serving as 


Secretary of the Army. 
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Michigan citizens can take deep satisfac- 
tion in the fact that President Eisenhower 
has found Michigan a rich source of mate- 
rial for his team and in this State’s ability 
to contribute to the effective functioning 
of the Federal Government. 


> 





Puerto Rican Constitution Day—The 
Seventh Year 


SPEECH 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
within a short 4 to 5 hours flying 
time from Miami, any one of us can be 
transplanted to one of the most beautiful 
islands of Antilles. The island I speak 
of is Puerto Rico. 

Today I am happy to express the privi- 
lege I feel in commemorating Puerto 
Rican Constitution Day. On the third 
of July 1950, President Harry S. Truman 
signed into law a bill which authorized 
the people of Puerto Rico to draft their 
own constitution. A constitutional con- 
vention met during the following two 
years; a document was drafted that was 
met with enthusiasm from all quarters; 
and after minor changes, on July 25, 
1952, the Governor of Puerto Rico pro- 
claimed this constitution in force. 

By this measure, Puerto Rico and the 
United States are bound together by a 
unique Commonwealth basis. Unique is 
a well-advised word. No two nations in 
the world have a relationship such as 
exists between our two governments. 
The Puerto Rican people—when speak- 
ing of themselves in correlation to the 
United States—refer to the island as an 
Associated Free State. This is a very 
apt description. 

Under the present relationship, Puerto 
Rico has prospered, its industries have 
boomed, its standard of living has im- 
proved, and its vision has looked up- 
ward. In recent years I have had the 
privilege of visiting this beautiful island 
in traveling from San Juan’ into the 
mountains. and around the shores to the 
southern part of this thriving commu- 
nity. The residents of the mountains 
and the countryside no longer live in 
isolation, but form an integral part of-a 
community. A visual inspection of the 
children with their schoolbooks and the 
parents with their expectations of more 
prosperous days and a better standard 
of living reflects the achievements and 
accomplishments of a sturdy people un- 
der this unique form of government. 

Puerto Rico is a showcase in which 
the relations of the United States and 
Puerto Rico are open to inspection for 
the world to see, especially in Latin 
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and together they take pride in being 
recognized as citizens of the United 
States and Americans all. 

Within a very short period of time, 
Puerto Rico’s growth and progress has 
been amazing. At a minimum, Puerto 
Rico has a per capita income of 353.6. 
This figure, next to Mexico, is the high- 
est in all of Middle America. Moreover, 
the spirit of the Puerto Rican peo- 
ple, under the excellent and able leader- 
ship of Governor Mufioz-Marin, has 
produced new and vital art and litera- 
ture, along with a net national income 
of well over a billion dollars. 

Examples of all types of progress 
abound: Life expectancy has almost 
doubled since the thirties; illiteracy rates 
are half of what they were before World 
War II, well-planned housing projects 
are reducing slum areas by ever-increas- 
ing margins. ‘Operation Bootstrap,” be- 
gun in-1948, has proved to be exactly 
that: a bootstrap of strength, durability 
and rising standards of living for all. 

All this means that Puerto Rico is a 
living symbol of intelligent democracy 
at work. The people feel this in their 
hearts and see it in the tangible re- 
wards of their island. It can be truly 
said that a rich port leads a visitor to a 
rich island. 

In behalf of countless Americans of 
every race, creed and color, I wish to 
extend congratulations to the Govern~ 
ment of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and to our fellow citizens on that 
Caribbean isle. May your well-earned 
successes on all fronts long continue in 
the future. 





Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Daily Press, St. Mary’s, Pa.: 

{From the St. Mary’s (Pa.) Daily Press, 
July 20, 1959} 
ForeIGNn Arp 

The matter of foreign aid is much in the 
foreground of governmental affairs again at 
this time as the administration insists on 
spending more money for this venture into 





uncharted seas than Congress is willing to 


give him. 

It has been estimated in the past few years 
since foreign aid has become a silent partner 
of the US. Government over $70 billion have 
been sent abroad, no small amount to Russia 
when that nation was considered a warm 
friend in World War II days. 

The truth of the foreign-aid program, ac- 
cording to some of its opponents, is that 
it impedes the welfare of this country. 

The Marshail plan, forerunner of these 
vast spending plans, pro @ maximum 
expenditure of $13.5 billion on foreign aid, 
launched in 1948, with the definite promise 
of the then President it would be wound 
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up in 4 years. That first year, it has been 
noted, some 450 persons were employed by 
the Government to administer and distribute 
foreign. economic aid. Ten years and $41 
billion later, the staff has grown to 12,000 
employees waeere 2,000 projects. In ad- 
dition, some 9,000 persons are engaged in the 
military assistance program that already has 
totaled $23 billion. 

It has grown, like a centipede develops new 
legs for the ones cut off, to the point where 
it has become a permanent tax burden on 
the shoulders of the American people who 
often wonder what value the program has 


developed. 

Many Members of Congress, including the 
Representative from this district, feel this 
financial aid should be sharply reduced, as 
many beneficiaries of the program have 
reached such a high stage of economic re- 
covery they are competing for world markets 
to the detriment of American manufacturers. 

And those “Go Home, Yankee” signs seen 
here and there in the lands most helped by 
American money sour the taste and make one 
wonder what has been gained after all these 
years. 


Gaps in Guarding Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. .Mr. Speaker, 30 mil- 
lion Americans are today without pro- 
tection against disease by professionally 
staffed public health agencies. Else- 
where in our Nation, functioning agen- 
cies are understaffed. As our popula- 
tion grows, our ability nationally to 
train sufficient personnel to meet our 
public health needs has diminished. 
Still, this national problem does not seem 
to be widely recognized. 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk, in an article in 
the July 26 edition of the New York 
Times, again calls attention to these 
facts. He points out that legislation 
drafted by our distinguished colleague, 
Congressman GEorRGE RuopEs, of Penn- 
sylvania, is a realistic measure which 
would set up a sustained Federal pro- 
gram of sufficient proportions to meet 
this need for trained public health work- 
ers, Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to submit this article so 
that all Members of Congress may take 
note of the facts and direct their atten- 
tion to the Rhodes bill, H.R. 6871, and 
to companion measures introduced by 
Congressmen WILLIAM MoorHEap, KEN- 
NETH ROBERTS, ISIDORE DOLLINGER, ToR* 
BERT MACDONALD, Ropert GraImMo, and 


“Gaps in Guarpinc HEALTH—Too Few WorkK- 
RS FounD AVAILABLE To STAFF PUBLIC AGEN- 
cries IN UNITED STATES 


(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 


In one of our largest Military Establish- 
ments in the South, a secret by very large 
number of highly skilled personnel are con- 
stantly on the alert as a part of the military 
mobilization essential to our national de- 
fense. 


Almost weekly, new classes are started in 


the many~-highly specialized and technical 
aspects of modern defense, and graduates of 
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these classes leave to take assignments 
throughout the free world. 

These are the minutemen and vigilantes 
the 20th century. But in sharp contrast to 
their Revolutionary War and western frontier 
counterparts, they are not volunteers. They 
are highly trained and highly skilled profes- 
sionals in every sense of the word. 

We in the United States have recognized 
the importance of defense and the necessity 
for paying taxes to maintain our national 
defense. But today 30 million of our citi- 
zens are without protection against another 
enemy—disease. 


HAVE NO PUBLIC HEALTH AID 


These are the 30 million persons who live in 
areas of the Nation without organized public 
health services. They are reasonably sure 
that the water and milk they drink and the 
foods they eat are pure and that help will 
come to them if they are faced by an epi- 
demic of communicable disease. Even this 
protection, however, comes largely from vol- 
unteers rather than from professionally 
trained public health workers. 

The traditional responsibilities of control- 
ling epidemic diseases and keeping food, 
milk, and water clean are the best known 
but by no means the only functions of pub- 
lic health. Public health workers also safe- 
guard us against radiation hazards, promote 
healthful housing, conduct school health 
programs, protect the health of workers, and 
carry on many important functions. 

In contrast to the work of the medical 
practitioner, the job of the doctor in public 
health is primarily preventing what are or 
might become hazards to health. To meet 
his responsibilities the public health doctor 
heads a team that includes a wide variety of 
coworkers: biochemiists, nurses, bacteriolo- 
gists, engineers, veterinarians, and other spe- 
cialized, trained personnel. 

ABILITY TO MEET THE NEEDS DROPS 


Unfortunately, as the importance of public 
health services and the size of our popula- 
tion have grown, our ability nationally to 
train sufficient personnel to meet.our needs 
has diminished. 

Currently our 11 schools of public health 
graduate approximately 1,200 workers each 
year. This is an increase over the number 
of graduates of a few years ago, resulting 
from the initiation of a Federal program of 
traineeships that pay part of the expenses of 
the students. 

This program was further strengthened by 
legislation in 1958 that provides grants for 
public health schools to extend and improve 
their training. Grants totaling $450,000 
were made under this new legislation. 

Helpful as this is, it is not enough. 

There are now about 2,500 budgeted va- 
cancies in our Federal, State, and local 
health agencies. Many public health jobs in 
voluntary agenties are unfilled. The number 
of jobs in both public and voluntary agen- 
cies would increase substantially if there 
were any prospects of such jobs being filled 
after they were created. 

SOME NEED FURTHER TRAINING 


In addition to the need for more trained 
personnel, more than half of the currently 
employed workers in Federal, State, and local 
health agencies need additional postgraduate 

. Many have had no formal training 
in publi¢e health, Others had their training 
long before the development of the modern 
problems with which they must deal, such 
as air pollution, Yadiation, rehabilitation, 
and community mental health. 

Our current professional training program 
in public health now provides us with but 
64 percent of the trained personnel we need 
for public health agencies. Meeting our cur- 
rent and future needs for such personnel 
would require our present program 
by five times. Even if we did this, it would 
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take 10 years to meet current and future 
needs. 

Last month, Representative Grorce M. 
Ruopes, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, intro- 
duced realistic legislation in the House of 
Representatives to meet these needs. His 
bill would provide $5 million a year for 5 
years to public health schools to construct 
additional facilties; $1 million annually to 
train public health nurses; and $3 million 
each year to the States to train public health 
personnel. 

By its very nature as reflected in its name, 
public health is primarily the job of gov- 
ernment. Defense against disease is just as 
basic as defense against military attack. 
Modern technological and social develop- 
ment have increased the complexity and 
scope of this basic responsibility. 

Today we do not have enough trained 
public health workers: to meet this basic 
responsibility. 

Added to these basic needs is the in- 
creased necessity for maintaining an ade- 
quate mobilization base in health as long as 
the cold war persists. 

It is the responsibility of government to 
insure an adequate supply of public health 
workers as much as to insure that we have 
a sufficient number of highly skilled person- 
nel to staff our military defense. 


Hog Marketing Premium Payments Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL HOGAN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing for appropriate reference a 
bill to prevent any further drastic drop 
in the price of hogs. The average price- 
received by farmers for hogs over the 
United States has dropped by over $6 
during the past year. This is a drop of 
about one-third. In terms of parity, the 
price of hogs in June of this year had 
dropped below 70 percent. 

Forecasts published in private trade 
journals as well as in U.S. Department 
of Agriculture bulletins indicate that 
unless something is done soon the prices 
received by farmers for hogs will con- 
tinue to drop throughout the rest of this 
year and most of 1960. 

The bill I am introducing today is an 
attempt to stop further decline in hog 
prices by working directly upon the 
cause for the weakness in the market, an 
oversupply of pork. The proposal pro- 
vided in my bill is designed to slow the 
rapid buildup in hog numbers and bring 
about a quick adjustment in pork pro- 
duction before farmers’ income from 
hogs becomes critically low. My bill 
seeks to reduce the total production of 
pork by making marketing premium in- 
centive payments on lightweight hogs. 
The small payment involved would help 
directly, of course, to make up for some 
of the lowness in price. But the major 
effect of the payment on lightweight 
hogs is not the direct income effect but 
rather its supply-reducing effect which 
should help prevent the prices of hogs 
from dropping to an extremely low level 
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as they did at the bottom of the cycle 
in 1955 and 1956. 

Various methods could be used to help 
bring about more orderly marketing and 
managed bargaining on the part of hog 
producers. But as a short-run program 
to stop the hog price decline that is al- 
ready upon us, it is felt that direct pay- 
ments to farmers would have more suc- 
cess in bringing about rapid adjustment 
ao any other type of Government ac- 

on. 

Following is the program designed to 
deal with the short-run problem as pro- 
vided in my bill: ve 

First. The marketing premium pay- 
ment would be applicable to all slaugh- 
ter hogs marketed at live weights be- 
tween 180 and 200 pounds. : 

Second. Producers presenting invoices 
of sales of lightweight butcher hogs 
could collect their marketing incentive 
payment at the county office. 

Third. The payment would vary in ac- 
cordance with how low the price of hogs 
should become. My object to make the 
incentive large enough so that the mar- 
ket supply of pork will be reduced. 

The program proposed in my bill is 
not a longrun solution to the hog mar- 
keting problem. It is frankly a stopgap 
program to meet an emergency situa- 
tion. It is aimed at encouraging a,more 
orderly adjustment of volume of hogs 
slaughtered and to supplement hog farm- 
ers’ income for a short period until the 
hog cycle can right itself. The program 
would remain in effect for a maximum 
of 1 year at a time. It should be ex- 
tended for greater periods. Its purpose 
is to prevent the bottom or the hog price 
cycle from becoming so low. 

The cost of the program can be esti- 
mated only approximately since no one 
knows for sure how low the price of hogs 
might go in the absence of the program. 
But in no event may the program pro- 
vided in my bill require payments of 
more than $150 million in any one year. 
The program provided by my bill is self- 


limiting. If the price goes down owing 
ito large marketings, the-value of the pre- 


mium payment on sale of lightweight 
hogs becomes more important relative to 
total return, this encourages larger num- 
bers of farmers to sell at the lighter 
weights and qualify for the premium 
payment. This means that hogs would 
be marketed at 190 pounds, instead of at, 
say, 240 pounds per head. This would 
be a reduction per head of as much as 
50 pounds less pork being placed on the 
market. This reduction in market sup- 
ply would cause the market price to rise, 
thus reducing the volume of payments 
that would actually have to be made.. 

Mr. Speaker, it is an old saying that 
a minds often run in the same chan- 
nels. 

I have been working on this proposal 
for some time. I had been waiting to 
introduce it until it seemed like the 
proper e to catch hog prices before 
they too far. 

I was surprised and gratified to note 


proposal. Among others who have been * 


giving thought to this proposal has been 


utilization. 
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the agriculture committee on the Na- 
tional Planning Association, which just 
recently put out a policy statement ad- 
vocating premium payments on sale for 
slaughter of lightweight hogs. 

_ I should like to read excerpts from the 
policy statement of tHe National Plan- 
ning Association. While the specific 
mechanics of the proposal they have rec- 
ommended is slightly different from that 
provided in my bill, the proposals are 
very similar: 

_ Too Many Hoss 


Heavy hog supplies in 1960, and resulting 
low prices, are likely to create a problem 
which will seem all the more acute because 
1960 is a presidential year. Under these cir- 
cumstances, there will be many pressures for 
Government intervention. There are likely 
to be proposals submitted which will not 
stem from a thorough analysis of conditions 
but from political expediency and which, if 
put into effect, might be detrimental to hog 
producers. 

In this situation it is desirable that 
prompt attention be given to the problems 
before they become acute, in the hope that 
conditions can be carefully appraised and the 
best course of action determined. * * * 

It should be emphasized that the type of 
Government action which we believe would 
be most appropriate and which is set forth 
below is designed to slow the rapid buildup 
in hog numbers and bring about a quick 
adjustment in production before farmers’ 
income from hogs becomes critically low. 


PRESENT FEED GRAIN SITUATION 


For 7 consecutive years, the stocks of feed 
grain have increased and by October 1, 1959, 
will be nearly four times the level of 1952 
which was considered to be about a normal 
carryover. This has occurred during a period 
when the number of grain consuming animal 
units was relatively large and the quantity 
of feed per animal unit was at an alltime 
high. It has occurred during a period when 
the population of the country was expand- 
ing at the rate ofnearly 3 million persons per 
year, and the consumption of meat and 
poultry, per capita, averaged above any other 
T-year period since the turn of the century. 
Yet, surplus stocks of feed grain have accu- 
mulated at a rate of about 8 million tons per 
year. 

The present feed grain carryover will 
amount to about 75 million tons by October 
1, 1959. Practically all of this carryover is 
owned or under loan by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. The annual excess pro- 
duction of feed grains and the magnitude of 
present storage stocks have become major 
problems. 

The production of feed grains for each 
year from 1955 through 1958 was higher 
than for any previous year except 1948 (and 
the last 2 years were alltime records). De- 
spite the fact that the Government, through 
its price-support programs, has accumulated 
record surpluses, prices of grains have fallen 
rapidly. The price of corn fell from about 
$1.72 per bushel before the new crop was 
available in 1952 to about $1.16 during the 
same period of the year in 1958. The price 
of oats fell from about 80 cents per bushel 
in the summer of 1952 to 56 cents in 1958. 
The price of sorghum grain fell from $1.61 
per bushel to 97 cents during the same time. 

OUTLETS FOR FEED GRAIN 

Over 80 percent of domestic feed grains 
are used for feeding livestock. The demands 
for feed grains for food, seed and industry 
normally account for about a tenth of total 

Exports which account for the 
have varied from 0 to 7 per- 
cent. * * * 


Cattle feeding is at an alltime high. 
However, the current buildup in cattle num- 
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bers will mean that there will soon be a 
greater supply of lower grade cattle on the 
market to compete with fed cattle. Under 
free market conditions, it is unlikely that 
cattle feeding will increase very fast in the 
face of rising pork output and iater, rising 
total beef output. Cattle feeding remained 
practically constant from the end of 1952 
(5,762,000 head), when large marketings of 
lower grade cattle began, until the end of 
1957 (5,867,000 head), after the cattle and 
hog cycles had turned downward, despite 
the fact that the supply of feed grains was 
large and inereasing during this period. 

Poultry production is also at an alltime 
high after a rapid increase during the last 4 
years. However, with: increasing red meat 
production, it is unlikely that the rate of ex- 
pansion in poultry will be maintained over 
the next few years. * * * 

One of the most probable outlets for part 
of the present large feed grain supply is the 
hog industry. This industry is already a big 
user of feed grains. About 80 million hogs 
are’ produced for sale in this country each 
year. Usually about 450 pounds of feed con- 
centrate are fed for each 100 pounds of live 
hogs, or about one-half ton per hog mar- 
keted. This amounts to about 40 million 
tons of feed grain per year. 

During the past year, under conditions 
which favored an expansion in hog produc- 
tion, numbers have increased rapidly. It is 
almost inevitable that the increase in hog 
production will result in an even larger 
percentage decrease in hog prices. 

Large price reductions at retail are neces- 
sary to stimulate consumers to purchase the 
increased production. These price reduc- 
tions are so large that the farmers actually 
receive less total dollars from the marketing 
of a large crop of hogs than they do from a 
small one, 

Recent estimates indicate that a 10-percent 
increase in hog production is associated with 
about a 25-percent decrease in hog prices. 
The likely income depression resulting from 
the current increase in production is one of 
the big problems currently facing the hog 
industry. 

NO QUICK SOLUTION FOR GRAIN PROBLEM 
THROUGH HOG EXPANSION 


However, any sharp buildup in hog num- 
bers could give consolation in one respect: 
it would mean larger disappearance of feed 
grains. The thought might be entertained 
that at a reasonable cost, a hog program 
could be established with the object of using 
up the surplus feeds within a short period 
of time. But there is little hope of this, 
even if production of feed grains were held 
in close check. 

The two problems, one of huge grain sur- 
pluses, the other of low and cyclical incomes 
to hog producers, are diametrically opposed. 
Any attempt to quickly feed a substantial 
amount of the grain surplus through hogs 
would severely depress the hog industry, dis- 
rupt resources in the industry, and would 
likely be very costly to the Government be- 
cause of political pressures to assist the dis- 
tressed producers. On the other hand, any 
attempt to reduce hog production to raise 
prices in the.short run would add to the grain 
surplus. 

The carryover on feed grains on October 1, 
1959, will be about 75 million tons or 55 
million tons more than a normal carryover. 
The approximately 80 million hogs which are 
now produced each year consume about 40 
million tons of feed. This rate of production 
has grossed the farmer an average of about 
$17 per hundredweight during the last cycle. 

If were increased an aver- 
age of 25 percent to about 100 million hogs 
per year, usage of feed would be increased 
about 10 million tons per year. But if the 
recent relationship between hog production 
and prices continued, prices of hogs on a free 
market basis would fall approximately 60 to 
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65 percent to average about $7 per hundred-_ 


weight. This would reduce annual gross 
farm income from hog marketings on the 
free market from the $3.2 billion which it has 
averaged recently to about $1.6 billion, a re- 
duction of about $1.6 billion per year. And 
even at this rete of hog production, it would 
take about 544 years to reduce the present 
feed surplus to a level of 20 million tons, as- 
suming that the production of feed grains, 
beginning with the 1959 crop, were success- 
fully adjusted to other demands so that there 
were no new additions to surplus. During 
these 514 years, gross income to hog farmers 
from the free market would be reduced about 
$9 billion relative to the average hog income 
over the past few years. 

To look at the problem from another 
angle, suppose the current surplus grain 
stocks were insulated from the market, that 
is, frozen at their present size of 75 million 
tons. If this were done and if production 
continued to outrun utilization by about 8 
million tons a year, what would be the effects 
if the excess output were fed through hogs? 
This excess production would feed about 16 
million more hogs per year, increasing hog 
output 20 percent. Prices of hogs would 
probably drop about 50 percent, or from $17 
to $8.50 per hundredweight, and cause gross 
farm receipts from hogs to decline from 
about $3.2 billion to about $1.9 billion per 
year. 

; THE HOG PROBLEM 


From the year ending June 1954 to the 
year ending October 1956, federally inspected 
hog slaughter increased from 50.3 million to 
67.6 million hogs. This was a 34-percent in- 
crease in 28 months and occurred under 
peacetime conditions. It occurred with a 
feed grain carryover less than half the pres- 
ent size, during years of average feed grain 
production with grain prices above present 
levels and during years of relatively high 
beef production which furnished strong 
competition against pork. Under present 
conditions of record large stocks of grains, 
record large current grain production, record 
hog-corn ratios in 1958 (average 18.6; previ- 
ous record was 17 in 1926), and less com- 
petition from beef, the ingredients for a 
rapid buildup in numbers exist. 

Production changes of the magnitude indi- 
cated above can bring violent changes in the 
free market prices for hogs. The annual 
average price received by farmers for hogs 
dropped from about $23 during the year end- 
ing May 1954 to about $13 during the year 
ending July 1956. Thus the price was near- 
ly halved in 26 months. When the cyclical 
effectssare compounded by the seasonality of 
production, even more fluctuation is ob- 
served. The farm price of hogs varied from 
a monthly average of $26.40 in April 1954 to 
only $10.60 20 months later. Cash receipts 
from sales of hogs fell from an annual level 
of $3,455 million in 1954 to $2,628 million 
in 1956. 


LIKELY EVENTS WITH NO GOVERNMENT INTER- 
VENTION 


Under free market conditions, the present 


expansion in hog breeding which began, 


about January 1958 will likely continue 
through at least part of 1960. Under condi- 
tions which did not appear to be any more 
favorable, if as favorable, to increasing hog 
numbers, the expansion in breeding during 
the last cycie continued for 26 months. 


Marketings will likely peak during the 
winter and spring of 1960-61 and prices are 
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low $12 only in December 1955 and January 
1966. It is possible that in the current cycle 
prices will be below 612 for several 
months. * * * . 
The instability of production which tends 
ty not’only has adverse ef- 
fects on farm incomes, but it creates prob- 
lems for market agencies, packers, and con- 
sumers. Fluctuations in hog production un- 
doubtedly cause the establishment of excess 
marketing and processing facilities. It prob- 
ably results in such facilities being operated 
at other than optimum levels of efficiency 
much, if not most, of the time. It tends to 
cause earnings of packers and marketing 
agencies to vary rather widely, as they are 
presented with problems in trying to mer- 
chandise a perishable product with resources 
which cannot be made as flexible as pork 
production. A highly variable supply for 
retail distribution is also undesirable be- 
cause of the possible effects it has on the 
demand for pork. The high prices which 
tend to follow unduly low prices cause con- 
sumers to turn to alternative foods with the 
probable result that pork has to again fall 
to unduly low price levels to attract back 
some of its former consumers. 

Even though the outlook for hogs during 
the next 18 months is not bright, there will 
be strong and well-reasoned arguments to 
let the situation run its course without Gov- 
ernment interference: “The cure for 10-cent 
hogs is 10-cent hogs.” Nevertheless, as num- 
bers build up and prices decline, pressures 
for Government action will probably inten- 
sify. The peak of production is likely to 
come during the 1960 election campaign and 
it is only realistic to expect wide discussion 
of the problem. Careful thought needs to 
be given now to the question of what the 
objectives of Government action should be, 
and to the program which might best ac- 
complish these objectives. 

Governmental buying and surplus disposal 
programs are almost certain to be proposed 
as hog prices skid. These are essentially 
transfer payments from taxpayers and con- 
sumers to hog producers. However, it is dif- 
ficult to find outlets for such purchases. 
Any large amount of disposal in the domes- 
tic market would probably have some ad- 
verse effect on the norma] demand for pork. 
It is difficult to dispose of any large amounts 
in foreign markets without creating diplo- 
matic problems, Such a program would not 
be effective in bringing about an adjustment 
in hog production; nor could it likely be of 
such magnitude as to have any material ef- 
fect on producers’ incomes. However, it 
should be used to the extent that it is 
feasible. * * * 


DIRECT PAYMENTS 


If governmental action is to be taken, it 
would appear that direct payments to farm- 
ers offer the best promise of dealing with 
the currently developing short-run hog 
problem. A direct payments program on 
lightweight hogs, properly conceived and 
administered, could accomplish the primary 
objectives. It would supplement producers’ 
incomes; and by being applicable to only 
lightweight hogs, it would reduce the total 
potential pork which would normally be 
marketed from the available hogs, and thus 
of itself tend to raise prices and reduce the 
amount of subsidy. It would allow the free 
market forces of price differentials for qual- 
ity, location and such factors to operate. It 
would reduce lard production, and provide 
pork to consumers which could result 
an increased demand for pork. It could 
set up and be put into effect in a relatively 
time, and would be readily understood 
those involved. While it would lower the 
tilization of feeds’ in the short run, by 
nding to smooth the fluctuation in pro- 
ducti the amount of grains consumed 
ver entire cycle should be as high as if 
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the free miarket were allowed to run its 
course. * * * 

It is our thought, however, that this would 
be @ stopgap program to meet an emergency 
. It is aimed at encouraging a more 
orderly adjustment in hog numbers and sup- 
plementing hog income over a short period. 
It would not appear that a seasonally ad- 
justed base price or restriction of payments 
to meat-type hogs would aid in either of 
these objectives in the short run, but would 
only complicate the administration of the 
payments. It might be argued also that the 
payment should be triggered by the hog-corn 
ratio rather than by a fixed base price; or at 
least, that the hog-corn ratio should be used 
in conjunction with a base price in deter- 
mining when payments should be made. 
However, most of the corn fed to hogs is fed 
on the farms where the corn is produced, 
and if the price of hogs goes to a low level, 
hdég farmers would probably need assistance 
even if the hog-corn ratio were above a pre- 
scribed level. Also it appears that at the 
turning point of the last cycle, the adjust- 
ment in numbers was more closely tied to the 
prive level of hogs than to the level of the 
hog-corn ratio. 

The cost of the direct subsidy program can 
only be roughly estimated. If 90 million 
hogs are marketed and this causes hog prices 
to decline to $11 per hundredweight, the 
total gross income to hog producers on a free 
market basis would be about $2.1 billion. 
Assuming that the cost of raising hogs, ex- 
clusive of the cost of labor and management, 
was $10 per hundredweight, the net return to 
farmers would then be $200 million. If hogs 
were supported at $12.50 and two-thirds of 
the hogs ‘were marketed under 200 pounds 
so as to be-eligible for the subsidy, nearly 
$200 million would be spent during the year 
in direct support of hog producers’ incomes. 
This would about double the next return to 
producers. 





Letter From Admiral Leahy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE/OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been endless efforts to cover up or divert 
attention from the fateful decisions 
taken somewhere in the executive branch 
right after World War I, to make no real 
effort to give proper and effective aid to 
those resisting Communist expansion in 
China. Our people believed we were do- 
ing everything that could be done. Many 
knew that was not the case. One such 
was the late Adm. William D. Leahy who 
served so tong and brilliantly under Pres- 
idents Roosevelt and Truman as ‘their 
Chief of Staff. 

The following letter, of which he sent 
me a photostatic copy, confirms. that 
tragic fact. Unfortunately, the sympa- 
thetic change toward the Government 
of China which, at the time he wrote, 
just after Secretary of State Marshall 
had recommended “certain economic aid 
and assistance” to China, he felt might 
be developing, did not materialize. The 
forces in our Government who had de- 
cided to back the Chinese Communists 
won. The United States and the rest of 


_ the free world lost. We will be paying 
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dearly for many more years for the mis- 
takes which Admiral Leahy, even though 
he was right on the inside himself, de- 
scribed as “completely beyond under- 
standing.” ; 

The letter follows. Anyone who 
wishes to see it with his signature may 
do so, 

Decemser 1, 1947. 
Curer or STAFF TO THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF, 
The White House, Washington. 

Dear CoLonet Hocan: Thank you for your 
kind thought in sending me Freda Utley’s 
“Last Chance in China,” which I have read 
with much interest. 

It is such a well-written story of China as 
to deserve a wide circulation in the reading 
public of America which .I hope it will get. 

It does not appear to contain much infor- 
mation that is not known to you and me 
and a limited number of others who have 
some understanding of the importance of a 
friendly China to the future welfare of our 
country, and one may hope that the book 
will stir up a sympathetic interest in our 
ally of the war years. 

Our postwar attitude toward the Govern- 
ment of China is completely beyond under- 
standing, but I am happy to have a feeling 
that the attitude is now undergoing a sym- 
pathetic change. 

Anything that we may do now is late, but 
we may hope that it will neither be too late 
or too little. 

With expressions of appreciation, 

Most sincerely, 
Wri1aM D, Leany. 


You Can’t Keep a Good Town Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
like many another American city, Flint, 
Mich., has had its ups and downs. Be- 
cause of difficulties in the automobile 
industry—difficulties aided and abetted 
by the discriminatory excise tax on 
automobiles which I have repeatedly 
pointed out to this House—the past year 
or two has been one of Flint’s rough 
periods. 


There is stilk much unemployment, . 
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above June 1958, and for the 6-month 
period had by a third. Non- 
farm employment went up to 121,500; 
families on welfare dropped to 1,738. 

Other newspaper stories out of Flint 
underscore the city’s optimism and de- 
termination. Edward D. Rollert, who 
became Buick’s general manager on 
May 1, has outlined his company’s plans 
to return laid-off workers to their jobs 
through finding uses for plant capacity 
not needed for current production and 
through a concerted effort to return 
Buick to its former share of the car 
market with emphasis on steady growth 
instead of sporadic gains and losses. 

The Flint Chamber of Commerce an- 
nounced appointment of G. Robert 
Nicholson as manager of its new For- 
ward Flint Department, whose program 
will be to create a better business cli- 
mate for existing industry and to at- 
tract smaller business firms in such 
lines as the service, wholesale, and re- 
tail trades. 

Those are some of the ways in which 
Flint is fighting back. Meanwhile, the 
problems of the present are being faced 
up to as indicated in the following ex- 
cerpt from the New York es: 

{From the New York Times, July 15, 1959] 
BUSINESS AND UNION CurEers SEEK Ways To 
Am JOBLESS 
(By Damon Stetson) 

Fut, Micu., July 4—On a hot, humid 
afternoon recently a labor union leader, a 
credit, union official, and several prominent 
Flint businessmen met in the directors’ room 
of a credit union office on North Saginaw 
Street here. 

They were solemn and serious as they dis- 
cussed a plan to save the homes-of unem- 
ployed Flint werkers forced to default on 


their mortgage payments. 

In the last 3°months alone, the labor 
leader reported, 160 homeowners had been 
faced with foreclosures proceedings and 
about 500 more might find themselves in 
the dire situation in the next few months. 

In a small office about 2 miles away a 
retired businessman was going through a list 
of requests from some of the more pros- 
perous Flint residents who were seeking 
workers to do handyman jobs. 


WORKERS DISPATCHED 


Meanwhile, at Local 599 of the United Au- 
tomobile Workers on Leith Street, near the 
sprawling Buick plant, jobless members, who 
had exhausted their unemployment benefits, 
were dispatched to do the work as fast as 
the requests were relayed to the union offices. 

At the headquarters of the Michigan Em- 
ployment Security Commission at Payne and 
East Fourth Streets, a group of men in work 
clothes sat quietly on benches in a small 
room near the entrance. They were waiting 
for any odd job that might provide a few 
dollars. 

In another office of the commission, an 
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@ manufacturing center. It is the home of 
the General Motors Corp., which has Buick, 
Chevrolet, Ternstedt, AC Spark Plug, an 
Fisher Body plants here. , 

Some other factories are those of Stand« 
ard Cotton Products; Anderson Tank & Man- 
ufacturing Co.; Michigan Central Airlines, 
Inc, (makers of Michigan Artow trailers); 
Ottawa River Paper Co.; Pfeiffer Brewing 
Co. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., and 
Dinsmore Instrument Co, 

Flint has a population of 198,000, many of 
whom came as transient workers and stayed 
because they liked the city and the rates of 
pay. Despite its industrial emphasis, the 
city has an unusual array of cultural activi- 
ties, with greater adult participation than in 
most municipalities of its size, 

Like Detroit, however, Flint’s economy is 
extremely sensitiye to fluctuations in the 
durable goods market and the ups and 
downs in auto sales, in particular. Last year 
was a bad year for autos and for Flint. 


ELEVEN AND TWO-TENTHS PERCENT UNEMPLOYED 


When Buick sales proved disappointing 
again this year, after last year’s fall to 262,- 
000, production was cut back and in March 
4,500 Buick workers were. laid off. 

Last month Buick checked off the dues of 
only 8426 production workers, compared 
with 15,000 last December, 22,000 in late 
1957 and a peak of. 27,772 in February 1956. 

In many respects, these Buick employment 
figures are the measure of what has hap- 
pened to Flint in the last year and a half. 
There used to be a saying to the effect that 
“as Buick goes, so goes Flint.” 

This is not as true as in the past, because 
Chevrolet and AC Spark Plug now employ 
more workers than Buick. 

The United Auto Workers thermometer in 
front of city hall now shows 11.2 percent of 
Flint’s labor force—15,500 persons—out of 
work. That is a dip from the 18,000 out of 
work @ month ago. It is also a considerable 
improvement on the total of 25,500 jobless— 
17.7 percent of the labor force—a year ago. 

For many months those out of work re- 
ceived State unemployment benefits and 
supplementary benefits from their compa- 
nies. But more than 16,000 unemployed 
workers have exhausted their benefits in the 
last 18 months. 

Although economic tragedy has unques- 
tionably stalked many thousands in Flint 
in recent months, nevertheless, it would be 
unfair to portray the city as down and out, 
It is not. 

Retail sales for the first 5 months of this 
year were 9.4 percent above the 1958 level; 
new-car registrations were up 51.2 percent 
for the 5 months; bank debits have increased 
25.7 percent; bank deposits are up 14.4 per- 
cent, and nonfarm employment in the metro- 
politan area in May was 120,700, compared 
with 115,000 in May 1958. The number of 
families on relief in May was 1,822, a drop 
o oa percent from the May 1958 total of 


Twenty-third Annual Conference of Na 
tional Association of County Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just returned from Detroit, Mich., where 
the National Association of County Of- 
ficials is holding its annual convention. 
This association has as its officers and 
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directors: W. H. “Pat” Johnston, presi- 
dent, Georgia; William E. Dennison, first 
vice president, Michigan; Dan Gray, sec- 
ond vice president, Alabama; William O. 
Druffel, third vice president, Washing- 
ton; Lawrence M. Lear, fourth vice presi- 
dent, New Jersey; G. A. Treakle, treas- 
urer, Virginia; Bernard F. Hillenbrand, 
executive director, Maryland. 

Board of directors: Norman A. Peil, 
chairman, Penfisylvania; Mark Johnson, 
Utah; Francis J. Pritchard, Connecticut; 
Cc. Arthur Elliott, Iowa; James = H. 
Aldredge, Georgia; Marion Fogleman, 
Louisiana; Lester R. Gopp, Wyoming; 
Donald M. Neff, New York; Lloyd Rea, 
Oregon; Lemuel R. Johnson, North Caro- 
lina; Merle K. Anderson, Illinois; Her- 
man C. Kersteen, Pennsylvania; C. L. 
Swenson, Idaho; David Bird, California; 
Keith McBurney, Colorado; Hurshel 
Jacobs, Indiana; Judge C. Beverly Briley, 
Tennessee; Earl W. Simmons, Florida. 

Western regional district: Lester Gopp, 
president, Laramie County, Wyo.; M. 
James Gleason, vice president, Multno- 
mah County, Oreg.; William R. Mac- 
Dougall, secretary treasurer, Sacramento 
County, Calif.; Keith McBurney, national 
director, Colorado; Cleo Swenson, na- 
tional director, Idaho. 

National Association of County Re- 
corders and Clerks: William P. Gable, 
Jr., Tulsa, Okla., president; Thomas P. 
Chapman, Jr., Fairfax, Va., first vice 
president; Hazel T. Chase, Salt Lake 
City, second vice president; D. H..Sloan, 
Jr., Bartow, Fla., third vice president; 
Mrs. Gertrude McCain, Celina, Ohio, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Mrs. Lucille Dunn, 
Hutchinson, Kans., historian. 

National Association of County Engi- 
neers: Leighton O. Hester, Florida, presi- 
dent; Donald L. Smith, Alabama, re- 
gional vice president, southeast; Rufus 
Kirk, Kansas, regional vice president, 
south-central; C.*Arthur Elliott, Iowa, 
regional vice president, north-central; 
Walter E. Rusk, Ohio, regional vice presi- 
dent, northeast; John A. Lambie, Cali- 
fornia, first vice president; L. T. DeBar- 
deleben, Alabama, secretary-treasurer. 

National Association of County Treas- 
urers and Finance officers: Sharp M. 
Larsen, Salt Lake City, Utah, president; 
William A. Bell, Girard, Kans., first vice 
president; Howard L. Dietrick, Rock 
Island, Tl., second vice president; Lu- 
cille Woofendale, Indianapolis, Ind., third 
vice president; Robert Fitzsimmons, 
Minneapolis, Minn., secretary. 

Conference of State Association Exec- 
utives: C. L. Chamberlain, New York, 
chairman; William B. Speck, Virginia, 
immediate past chairman; Jack Lamp- 
ing, New Jersey, secretary. 

The staff of this association is com- 
posed of: Staff of National Association of 
County Officials: Bernard F. Hillenbrand, 
executive director; Alastair McArthur, 
assistant director for research and field 
operations; Jack Merelman, assistant di- 
rector for Federal affairs; Philip B. War- 
ren, Jr., assistant director for publica- 
tions; Sally Ann Johnson, office manager; 

Elizabeth Loughlin, manager; 
Sue renee director of finances; Jac- 
quelyn Pritner, administrative tive assistant. 
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More than 2,000 elective and appoint- 
ed county officials are attending this 23d 
annual conference of the National Asso- 
ciation of County Officials. 

This meeting is one of the largest and 
most important national assemblies ever 
held on local government. The theme is 
“The Rebirth of the American County,” 
and plays up the tremendous strides 
made by these local government units 
within the past few years. Counties are 
now assuming an everbroadening list of 
municipal-type services and are taking 
over many area-wide functions either 
alone or in conjunction with other agen- 
cies. Among these projects in key metro- 
politan areas are sewage, water, air pol- 
lution control, and airports. 

Seven panel sessions are being pre- 
sented during the conference, three are 
running simultaneously today and three 
more the following morning. These are: 
“How To Save Your County Money,” 
“improve County Administration,” “A 
Successful Bond Sale,” “Counties and the 
Press,” “Massive Cooperation,” and “How 
To Conduct Studies of Local Govern- 
ment.” Each will feature a board of 
knowledgeable and nationally known ex- 
perts in the fields under discussion. 

The third general session, that same 
afternoon, will be devoted to adoption 
of resolutions, changes in the associa- 
tion’s policy statement, the American 
county platform, and the election of 
officers and directors. 

Following a custom started last year 
at the association’s 22d annual confer- 
ence in Portland, Oreg., Federal officials 
responsible for administering grants-in- 
aid and other U.S. programs of direct 
concern to localities are at the confer- 
ence. They are answering questions 
concerning their programs and are giv- 
ing personal advice and afford personal 
contact, for the county oificials have 
from year to year ‘to meet with the Fed- 
eral officials responsible for many of 
these programs. 

During the meeting the three affiliated 
functional groups, the National Associa- 
tion of County Recorders and Clerks, the 
National Association of Engineers, and 
the National Association of County 
Treasurers and Finance Officers, as well 
as the State Association Executives, are 
holding separate programs within the 
framework of the NACO meeting. An- 
other fast-growing group within the na- 
tional organization, the County Execu- 
tives, will be informally organized dur- 
ing the conference. Some State associa- 
tions are holding breakfasts and other 
functions on their own. 

Each of NACO’s nine standing commit- 
tees are meeting during the conference. 
They are hearing leading Federal and 
other authorities within their areas of 
concern and are passing on policy state- 
ments for consideration by the mem- 


I know that Members of the Congress 
will be pleased to know that these county 
Officiais, their constituents from over 


ernment, exchange ideas, and to render 
a greater service to their people. 
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A To Insure an Adequate Return on 
Social Security Trust Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced H.R. 8407, a bill to re- 
move the Secretary of the Treasury as 
managing trustee of the social security 
trust funds, and to substitute for him a 
person without conflicting interests; and 
to require a return on the socia! security 
trust funds as near as possible to the re- 
turn being realized by regular investors 
in U.S. Government securities. 

The old age and survivors insurance 
trust, and the Federal disability insur- 
ance trust, have.been built up over the 
years since 1936 by the contributors of 
employees and their employers. As of 
May 31, 1959, the funds had assets of 
$20.4 billion, all of it invested, by law, 
in U.S. securities. Of this $20.4 billion, 
$3.2 billion are in assorted notes and 
bonds of public issues, whereas $17.2 bil- 
lion are in so-called “special obligations.” 

The $17.2 billion of special obligations 
earned an average interest rate of only 
2.556. percent as of May 1959. On the 
other hand, the average yield on market- 
able U.S. bonds for May 1959, was 4.08 
percent. This means that the social se- 
curity funds were and are being forced to 
accept a return of 1.53 percent less than 
they would have received if their invest- 
ing trustees had been obtaining in the 
long-term U.S. securities market the 
going rate of return. At this rate, the 
participants in the social security funds 
will lose more than $260 million worth of 
interest in this year alone. In some de- 
gree this has been going on since 1953, 
when money first started to get tight, 
and the interest rate on U.S. securi- 
ties began to climb. Unless checked by 
Congress, this shortchanging of the old 
folks will continue. 

The interest yield is an important part 
of the total of the social security funds. 
The official publication, “Social Security 
Financing,” by Ida C. Merriam, published 
by the Social Security Administration in 
1952, assumed that “ultimately roughly 
one-third of benefit outlays will be met by 
interest earnings”—page 41. 

This interest, compounded, is what 
keeps the fund actuarially sound: To- 
gether with current contributions, it is 
necessary to pay retirement benefits, aids 
to widows and dependents, and disability 
benefits. To the extent that the fund is 
depleted because its managers accept less 
than the going rate of interest for U.S. 
securities, extensions of benefits, both in 
amounts and in coverage, that would 

possible consistent with ac- 





original Social Security Act of 1935, the 
social security funds drew interest at the 
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rate of not less than 3 percent a year, 
which was perfectly fair to the partici- 
pants, since 3 percent was above the 
going long-term rate. of interest. 

In 1939, the present trust fund man- 
agreement was set up, consisting of the 
Secretary of the Treasury as managing 
trustee, together with the Secretary of 
the Labor and the Chairman of the Social 
Security later the Secretary of 
Health, ucation, and Welfare. The 
1939 act also authorized the investment 
of the social security funds in any U.S, 
marketable securities, and also in spe- 
cial obligations, which were to bear inter- 
est at a rate equal to the average coupon 
rate of interest on the entire national 
debt. In 1956 came a slight amend- 
ment, changing the rate on special obli- 
gations to the average coupon rate on 
obligations of 5 years and over. This 
result in the inadequate 2.556-percent 
yield, now that yields of old outstand- 
ing U.S. bonds greatly exceed their cou- 
pon rate. 

The present $17.2 billion holdings, of 
special obligations is almost three- 
fourths concentrated in certificates or 
notes callable in this year, 1959—a total 
of $12,374,300,000. $4,825 million are in 
bonds callable in 1963. ‘The average re- 
turn on the entire $17.2 billion, as I have 
indicated, is 2.556 percent. 


To make the Secretary of the Treasury 
managing trustee of the social security 
funds as Congress has done, is to place 
him, as trustee, in an impossible conflict- 
of-interest situation. He is being made 
to serve two masters, which no man, 
particularly a trustee, can do. 

As guardian of the social security trust 
funds, he and his cotrustee are duty 
bound to invest that money in U.S. se- 
curities so as to yield the highest possible 
return consistent with sensible admin- 
istration. There is nothing in the law 
which requires the trustees to buy 2.556 
percent special obligations, rather than 
outstanding U.S. securities yielding 44 
percent or more. 

As Secretary of the Treasury, his duty 
is to administer the national debt at the 
least possible cost to the taxpayer. Here 
arises a square conflict—in this year a 
$260-million conflict. 

Under the Treasury-Federal Reserve 
debt-management policies of the last few 
years, most holders of the national debt 
have never had it so good. Banks have 
made record-breaking profits out of their 
holdings of U.S. securities. Institutional 
and individual investors have likewise 
profited very substantially. For exam- 
ple, within the last few weeks the Treas- 
ury had to pay investors 4.728 percent for 
l-year money. 

But the joke—and it is a wry one—is 
on the old folks. While other money 
lenders were getting 4.728 percent for a 
1-year loan to the Treasury, the social 
security funds were compelled to struggle 
along on 2.556 percent. : 

Last January the Treasury issued a 
21-year 4-percent bond. If you or I, 
Mr. Speaker, had been trustees of the 
social security funds, surveying our 
portfolio yielding only 2.556 percent, we 
would have jumped to invest hundreds of 
millions in this 4-percent issue. Instead, 
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the Treasury allowed the funds to pur- 
chase only $18 million. 

The law of trusts is clear that a trus- 
tee must use the utmost care to invest 
trust property in the most productive 
manner possible without risking the loss 
of principal—Scott, ‘““The Law of Trusts,” 
22d edition, volume III, section 277. 
Where trustees permitted money owing 
them by a corporation of which they 
were directors and officers to remain un- 
paid, they were held personally charge- 
able with the loss to the trust—Matter of 
Keane (95 Misc. 25, 160 N.Y. Supp. 200 
(1916)). 

Where the trustee lent trust funds to a 
corporation of which he was president, 
which later failed, he was held liable for 
the resulting loss. Humpa v. Hedstrom 
(345 Tl. App. 289, 102 N.E. 2d 686 (1951) ). 
See also In Sparks Estate (328 Pa. 384, 
196 Atl. 48) ; In Matter of Whitmore (172 
Mise. 277, 15 N/Y.S. 2d (1930)); Par- 
sons v. Wysor (180 Va. 84, 21 S.E. 2d 753 
(1942) ) ; Carrier v. Carrier (226 N.Y. 114, 
712, 123 N.E. 135, 858 (1919)). 

I-am not suggesting that Secretary 
Anderson should have to restore to the 
social security funds the $260 million or 
so which will be lost this year to partici- 
pants because of his failure to obtain 
for his beneficiaries the same yield on 
U.S. securities which other trustees are 
obtaining for their beneficiaries. I am 
suggesting that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should be removed from his 
conflict-of-interest situation. To this 
end, H.R. 8407 removes the Secretary of 
the Treasury as managing trustee of the 
fund, and instead provides for the selec- 
tion of the managing trustee by the two 
other trustees, the Secretary of Labor 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The bill further provides that the re- 
constituted Board of Trustees shall 
within 4 months submit to Congress a 
comprehensive report, including recom- 
mendations for changes in the law, 
whereby the interest yield on social se-, 
curity funds “can be made most nearly 
equal to the yield earned by private in- 
vestors of insurance funds from invest- 
ments in securities of or guaranteed by 
the United States.” Last January the 
Advisory Council on Social Security fi- 
nancing recommended that special ob- 
ligations should have a yield equal to 
that of outstanding U.S. 5-year obliga- 

ntly above 4 percent. This 
would be a vast improvement over the 
present yield on special obligations. 
Even this new rate, however, may be 
inadequate in view of the callable char- 
acter of special obligations. And the 
Treasury, it should be noted, opposes 
the advisory council’s recommendations. 

To prevent Congress to act intelli- 
gently we need this advice of a managing 
trustee without a conflict of interest. 

H.R. 8407 specifies that the managing 
trustee, in addition to not having any 


aging trustee. 
The text of HR. 8407 follows: 


A6485 


A bill to amend title II of the Social Se- 
curity Act to change the composition of 
the Board of Trustees of the Social Secu- 
rity Trust Funds, and to require a compre- 
hensive report to the Congress with respect 
to the investment of such Funds 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America assembled, That (a) section 201(c) 
of the Social Security Act is amended by 
striking out the first two sentences and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “With 
respect to the Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Trust Fund and the Federal Disa- 
bility Insurance Trust Fund (hereinafter in 
this title called the “Trust Funds’) there is 
hereby created a body to be known as the 
Board of Trustees of the Trust Funds (here- 
inafter in this title called the ‘Board of 
Trustees’), which Board of Trustees shall 
be composed of the Secretary of Labor, ex 
officio, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, ex officio, and a third member 
who shall be selected jointly by such two 
Secretaries in the manner provided in sub- 
section (i) and shall be the ¢ Trus- 
tee of the Board of Trustees (hereinafter in 
this title called the ‘Managing Trustee’) .” 

(b) Section 201 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(i)(1) the Managing Trustee shall be se- 
lected from among individuals in private life 
who are persons of recognized integrity, and 
shall have a thorough knowledge of the in- 
surance program established by this title and 
its problems, with no conflicting interests 
which would hinder the performance of dis- 
interested public service either in the invest- 
ment of the Trust Punds er in the other 
functions and duties vested im the Managing 
Trustee. 

“(2) The term of office of the Managing 
Trustee shall be four years. 

“(3) The Managing Trustee shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $100 a day for 
each day he is actually engaged ém the per- 
formance of his functions under this Act, 
and shall in addition be reimbursed for the 
actual and necessary expenses incurred by 
him in the performance of his duties. 

“(4) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall make available to the 

Trustee, from the personnel, fa- 
cilities, and services of his Department, such 
secretarial, clerical, technical, and other 
assistance, and such information and data, 
as may be necessary or appropriate to the 
performance of the duties of the Managing 
Trustee.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The first sentence of section 
201(g)(1) of the Social Security Act is 
amended by striking out “estimated by him 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare” and inserting in lieu thereof “esti- 
mated and certified to him by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Secretary of the Treasury”. 

(b). The first sentence of section 201(g) 
(2) of such Act is amended by striking out 
“estimated by him” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “estimated and certified to him by 
the Secretary of the Treasury”. 

(c) Section 205(i) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “through the Fiscal Service 
of the Treasury Department,’ and inserting 
in Heu thereof “in such manner as may be 
appropriate”. 

(ad) Section 218(h)(3) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “through the Fiscal 
Service of the Treasury Department” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “in such manner 
as may be appropriate”. 

Sxc. 3. Upon the selection of the Managing 
‘Trustee of the Board of Trustees of the Fed- 
eral Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund and the Federal Disability Trust Fund 
under section 201(c) of the Social Security 
Act as amended by the first section of this Act 
which shall be accomplished within thirty 





days after the date of the enactment of this 


section as in effect before such amendmen 
Sec. 4. Within four months after the da 

of the enactment of this Act, the Board of 
Trustees provided for by section 201(c) of 
the Social Security Act as amended by the 
first section of this Act shall submit to the 
Congress @ comprehensive report, including 
its recommendations for changes in the law, 
with respect to the investment of the Fed- 
eral Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund and the Federal Disability Insurance 
Trust Fund, with particular reference to the 
ways in which the interest yield to such 
Funds can be made most nearly equal to the 
yield earned by private investors of insur- 
ance funds from investraents in securities 
of or guaranteed by the United States. Such 
report shall include recommendations on 
the maturity of obligations subscribed by or 
issued to such Trust Funds; the proportion 
of such Funds which should be held in short- 
term obligations; the relative desirability of 
subscription to public issues of securities to 
the Trust Funds or to special issues of such 
securities; the desirability of establishing a 
statutory minimum interest rate on special 
issues of obligations to such Trust Funds; 
and any other matters deemed by the Board 
of Trustees to be appropriate or relevant. 


ed for by such 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document*not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





CHANGE OF RECIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional . No sale shall be made 
Fr gas (Uv. 8s. Code, title 44, sec, 150, Pp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Copz or LAWs OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrtz 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL REcoRD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim ~e- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trtte 44, SecTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the ConGressronaL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 

of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 


2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, in 7',-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalis shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 

* used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for iday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter——The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
Pp.,m., to insure publication the following 
morning. ‘ 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 

will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be s¢t in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. e 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of éach session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent REcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 





Provided further, That no Member of Con- — 


gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 


the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the full report or 


print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConcrEssIONAL REcorD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost .of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNcressronaL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
Paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers Of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all_matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 


His remarks will appear hereafter. 
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Tribute to Weldon Tabor, of Quanah, 


Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
‘IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, aside from the standards of good- 
sense economics, the development of ef- 
fective and realistic farm programs is 
important to us in one other way—the 
preservation’ of the family-size farm. 

There is no better example of what life 
on a farm can mean for a young man 
than the case of Weldon Tabor, of 
Quanah, Tex. Weldon has been selected 
by the Texas Future Farmers Associa- 
tion as its outstanding Lone Star 
Farmer. I- ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial from the Dallas 
Morning News of July 18, outlining the 
extent of Weldon Tabor’s achievements. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Top FuTuRE FaRMER 

Those who lament that ambitious youths 
are fleeing from the farms and ranches to 
the cities haven’t looked in on a convention 
of the Texas Future Farmers Association. 
There they could find several thousand 
trained youths whose ambition is to stay on 
the land and to increase its yield. 

Typical is young Weldon Tabor, son of & 
Quanah ranch family. Still a student, he 
has raised Hampshire swine, range heifers 
and wheat on his own. He has leased 1,900 
acres of rangeland, bought 12 registered 
Santa Gertrudis heifers and a bull and 
rented 170 acres for wheat. With holdings 
already valued at more than $11,000, he 
plans to return to ranching after he com- 
pletes a college course. 

The Future Farmers have named Weldon 
Tabor as their star Lone Star Farmer. 
Likely Texas will be hearing more about him 
in the years ahead. 


Oregon Shakespearean Festival Opens 
Centennial Event on New Stage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 3 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
there will be no cannon salutes or brass 
band fanfares, but tonight will mark the 
opening of one of the most important 
and popular features of Oregon’s cen- 


Appendix 


tennial year celebration. This is the 
Oregon Shakespearean Festival in Ash- 
land, a small community near the Cali- 
fornia-Oregon border. 

The Oregon Shakespearean Festival, 
which is one of the few such events in the 
world with a record of having produced 
all 37 Shakespearean plays, will celebrate 
Oregon’s 100th birthday and its own 24th 
year by opening on a new stage, modeled 
after the Fortune Theater of 1599. 

The dedicated people of Ashland and 
the Oregon Shakespearean Festival, led 
by Founder and Director Angus Bowmer, 
deserve much credit for this outstand- 
ing annual contribution to Elizabethan 
drama. I ask unanimous consent that 
an article by Dorothy Nichols from the 
Sunday New York Times of July 26, 1959, 
entitled “New Stage for Shakespeare in 
Oregon,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, together with an editorial 
from the Medford (Oreg.) Mail Tribune 
of June 18, 1959, entitled “Will Would 
Like It.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 26, 1959] 

New SrTace ror SHAKESPEARE IN OREGON 

(By Dorothy Nichols) > 

ASHLAND, OrEG.—The Oregon Shakespear- 
ean Festival here, dedicated to the produc- 
tion of the playwright in the form for which 
he wrote—swift, continuous action—will have 
a new Elizabethan stage this summer. 
its 19th season the festival successfully faced 
a $275,000 fund-raising campaign. A grant 
of $10,000 from the Ford Foundation to 
Angus Bowmer, founder and director, has 
made it possible to bring back many of the 
festival's finest actors. 

The opening play, “Twelfth Night,” on 
Tuesday, will be preceded by an Elizabethan- 
style masque in honor of Oregon’s centen- 
nial. A visitor can stay 4 days and see four 
plays. With the other three, “King John,” 
“Measure for Measure,” and “Anthony and 
Cleopatra” in rotation, the plays will run 
through September 5. 

, GOOD AUDIENCES 

Ashland is now one of the few places in 
the world where the complete Shakespeare 
canon of 37 plays has been produced. The 
festival has maintained itself without sub- 
sidy, on admissions and private gifts. Last 
summer it attracted close to 30,000 spectators, 
yet the setting is a small town just over the 
border from northern California, a long day’s 
drive each way from centers of population, 
Portland and San Francisco. 

The festival has resisted the temptation 
of big names; its actors are young, drawn 
largely from college faculties and graduate 
students; some go on to careers in the the- 
ater, or teach and direct, spreading the Ash- 
land ideal. 

The stage at Ashland, built to the specifica- 
tions of the Fortune Theater of 1599, with its 
many playing areas, upper inner, inner be- 
low, balcony, and curtained center, permits 
the of action when plot was 


original rush 
the element that held the audience, and, what 
we now revere, poetry and character were 


In - 


extras. On this stage there are no breaks in 
action; one scene begins as another ends. 
Everything falls into place; the abrupt shifts 
of mood, comedy relief, soliloquies, proces- 
sions, battles. 

The histories, in heraldic costuming, have 
been Ashland’s most consistent artistic 
achievement. In these authentic produc- 
tions the evolution of Shakespeare's form 
comes clear: from the juxtaposition of vio- 
lent comedy with violent tragedy in Falstaff 
and Hotspur, to the emerging theme drama 
of the second “Henry IV.” “King John” this 
season is the first of the chronicle plays to 
be repeated. 

Except for the chronicle plays, Ashland 
permits a latitude in costuming only from 
Tudor to James. The stage is bare; the cos- 
tumes make the color. But even in “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” this becomes an 
advantage, for the focus was on the poetry, 
the true scene painting in Shakespeare. 


FESTIVAL FOUNDER 


The festival was founded in 1935 by Angus 
Bowmer of Southern Oregon College. On 
a bluff overlooking a canyon park which 
opens out of the town plaza, there was a 
walled oval left from chautauqua days. 
Here the theater was built and audiences 
sit under the stars—even through occasional 
thunderstorms. By day Ashland is any 
small town, though in Lithia Park visitors 
will be reading the evening’s play by the 
pond with the Avon swans, and madrigals 
may float down from rehearsals in the the- 
ater on the bluff above. 

The actors, who have been unpaid except 
for 15 scholarships, come recommended from 
every part of the United States. Nearly 500 
applications were received this year from 
all over the world. Scholarship is taught 
from a theater point of view in the affiliated 
Institute of Renaissance studies. _ Hliza- 
bethan dances and music are part of the 
spectacle and the dueling is expert. 

With no tailoring to fit stars, without 
novelty angles of period or imposed inter- 
pretation, productions at Ashland, the less 
successful as well as the most impressive, 
have a way of lighting up some special value; 
each one illumines Shakespeare’s form and 
intent. 

[From the Medford .(Oreg.) Mail Tribune, 
June 18, 1959] 


Wu. Wovurw Like it 


If advance signs are any criteria, the 1959 
season of the Oregon Shakesperean Festival 
is going to be the best one in its 24-year 
history. 

The big new stage house is nearing com-~ 
pletion, and is recognizable for what it will 
be opening night, July 28, despite the litter 
and debris of construction still surrounding 
it. 

It is an impressive structure, and a credit 
to its designer, architect, and builders—to 
say nothing of the thousands of people who 
gave generously so that it might become a 
reality. 

The grounds have been changed consider- 
ably, but with taste and good sense. For 
instance, the tiers of seats in the rear are 
on a much rise than before, making 
them far better for viewing and acoustical 
purposes than the former somewhat flat seat 
bowl. 

The im the rear is slightly 
smaller in area than in past years, but still 
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will be ample for the preperformance enter- 
teinment. New, attractive booths, built in 
the Tudor manner, will add to the rear-area 
atmosphere. 

The two big light poles, which in the past 
stood amidst the seats and blocked the 
view of many patrons, are being removed. 
They will be replaced by light towers off 
to the side. (It is hoped this will be a 
temporary expedient; it is planned, even- 
tually, to have all the nonstage lighting 
come from the new control booth in the 
rear.) 

The new stage itself towers higher than 
the old one. And (at least to the untutored 
eye) it appears to capture the spirit of the 
Elizabethan age better than did the former 
stage. 

The technical crew members are certain 
that it will be far more flexible and usable 
and convenient, thus adding to the excel- 
lence of the plays, not only through its own 
presence, but by improved technical facilities. 

By opening night, landscaping will be 
completed, lighting in place, and, barring a 
few last-minute bobbles (which insist on 
plaguing any theatrical opening, new stage 
or not), it will open impressively and on 
time. 

(Parenthetically, and in a _ thoroughly 
practical vein, it should be mentioned that 
for the first time the theater will be equipped 
with toilet facilities. This has been a much- 
complained-about deficiency.) 

Complementing the physical plant, the 
festival has assembled for this year what may 
well be—should be—the best acting com- 
pany ever. 

Special grants from the Ford Foundation 
and the Oregon Centennial Commission have 
made it possible to arrange for the return of 
a number of actors and actresses who have 
been favorites in past years—men and women 
who have accumulated experience not only 
in Ashland but in all parts of the United 
States and Europe. 

These, together with the finest young 
talents of actors, new to the festival, and 
with the veteran direction of Angus Bowmer 
and James Sandoe, and the untested but 
promising directing of Richard Risso, 
promise good things. 

The festival production is a tremendous 
undertaking—one which cannot be entirely 
grasped except by watching the behind-the- 
scenes work, and the organizational and 
planning work which goes on the year 
around, as well as the show itself. 

Tt involves the trained skills of hundreds 
of people in dozens of different fields. Much 
of it is performed by volunteers, and more 
by people who do their jobs more for the love 
of it, and for the experience, than for the 
small financial returns they receive. 

It was more than interesting, it was to a 
degree inspiring, the other night during the 
casting dinner, to watch the faces of the 
young company—most of them in their early 
twenties—as they renewed acquaintances, or 
made new ones, or animatedly discussed 
previous festivals, or the forthcoming one. 

One could sense excitement, anticipation, 
veiled worries, and determination as they 
faced this new summer adventure, 

How the directors can take their young 
casts and, in little more than a month, turn 
them from an assortment of individualists 
(many of them quite obviously noncon- 
formists) into an integrated, trained, dis- 
ciplined, and polished acting company, is 
beyond the comprehension of the mere by- 


stander. 

But do it they do. 

Tensions and problems will mount be- 
tween now and opening night; differences of 
opinion, arguments, disputes will arise and 
be settled. Lines will be memorized, actions 


drilled, technical problems solved. 
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And, on opening night, following the 
festive dinner in the park, the 19th session 
will begin with color; pageantry and ex- 
citement, 


William Shakespeare should be around to 
see it. He’d approve. 





Education: Instrument of National 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following text of an 
address by John A. Hannah, president 
of Michigan State University, at the 
commencement of the National War 
College and Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces on June 9, 1959. In his 
remarks, President Hannah stresses the 
important need for an educational sys- 
tem adequate to serve as an effective 
instrument of national policy to meet 
the challenge of Soviet Russia. 


The address follows: 


EpvucaTIon: INSTRUMENT OF NATIONAL 
Po.icy 


(Address by John A. Hannah, president, 
Michigan State University, commence- 
ment of National War College and Indus- 
trial College of the Armed Forces, June 
9, 1959) 


General Harrold, General Mundy, gradu- 
ates of the National War College, and of the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces, la- 
dies, and gentiemen, let me begin by ex- 
tending congratulations to the members of 
these graduating classes of the National War 
College and the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces, not so much upon completing 
the rigorous courses of study successfully 
as for being qualified to undergo this inten- 
sive training. You are men who give every 
promise of attaining important positions of 
leadership entailing heavy responsibility in 
the years ahead. You will have this Nation’s 
security in your keeping, and you well de- 
serve our confidence and our prayers. 

This is an appropriate occasion to repeat 
what I have said many times: On the basis 
of by relatively brief experience in the De- 

t of Defense and other agencies of 
Government, I believe that the American 
people are greatly fortunate in the integrity, 
intelligence, and devotion of those who serve 
them in positions of trust, in both the mili- 
tary and civilian professions. Most of these 
men cou'd leave the service of their country 
tomorrow and find employment in business 
and industry, in colleges and universities, 
in the professions and vocations. They 





rewards in their services than they now re- 
ae ia can ee to receive in the future. 
remain in their country’s service 


welfare a their fellow citizens. Gentlemen, 

I wish you well in all the years to come. 
Since the purpose of these colleges is to 

enrich aad educational background and ex- 


of specialists in the military and 
civilian services, it seems appropriate on this 
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occasion to discussion education as an in- 
strument of national policy. 

Not many of us consider education in this 
role. There is good reason for real con- 
cern because many of our political leaders 
and others in positions of great influence 
seemingly fail to recognize the fundamental 
importance of education to the preservation 
of our system of government. And because 
they fail, the general public fails to sense 
its importance. , Lipservice is paid in plenty 
to education, but it is painfully clear that 
education does not receive, and that our 
educational institutions do not receive, the 
consideration and respect their importance 
to our national well-being deserves. 

Thanks to Soviet Russia’s recent alarming 
advances in scientific and technological 
fields, and its less startling but no less se- 
rious economie and political inroads, there 
has been a partial awakening to some basic 
truths which once were plain to us as a 
people, but that have been obscured in re- 
cent years by indifference and preoccupation 
with other matters. 

One of these truths is that education is, 
and long has been, a primary instrument of 
national policy to atain our stated goals as 
a free people. We find this set forth in 
a hundred documents—the Ordinance of 
1787 creating the Northwest Territory con- 
tains these words: “Religion, morality, and 
knoweldge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools, 
and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged”; in the Morrill Act, creating 
the land-grant colleges and universities; in 
the constitutions of our States; and in the 
charters of scores of private colleges. We 
find it set forth in the writings of Jeffer- 
son and a long succession of national leaders. 

In all of these source materials, we find 
plain evidence that schools, colleges, and 
the means of education were to be encour- 
aged that the American people might work 
out their rightful destiny. 

Education was to be used, first, to pre- 
pare for the wise and proper exercise of 
their roles as citizens in a democracy where 
the vote of the unlettered was to count for 
just as much as the vote of the doctor of 
philosophy. The founders of our country 
had confidence in the judgment of the com- 
mon people, but they understood full well 
that such judgment would have to be an 
informal judgment, else the system of gov- 
ernment they had laid down simply would 
not work. They understood that in pre- 
paring to give the vote to all they were 
taking a calculated risk, but they knew also 
that only by giving each man his say could 
they insure that political stability which 
has ben one of our great strengths as a 
nation. 3 

Education was to be used, second, to insure 
that equality asserted in the Declaration of 
Independence, because political equality 
would be only a mockery unless there was 
equality of oportunity as well. They in- 
tended, through education, to give every man 
an equal chance to better his lot in life; 
they intended, through education, to remove 
the artificial barriers of birth, and wealth, 
and privilege which fenced in those of lower 
rank in the Old World they know so well. 
They intended, in short, to provide for social 
mobility—to make it possible for a man to 
rise or to fall acording to his own talents, 
and ambitions, and willingness to work. 

That they planned wisely and well is at- 
tested by the position of eminence to which 
our country has risen among the nations of 
the world. Political stability and social 
mobility are the warp and woof of our na- 
tional being, and education is the loom on 
which it is woven. 

Another basic fact of which we are just 
becoming fully aware is that Soviet Russia 
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has deliberately set out to surpass us in 
education. Reading our history coldly and 
analytically, their leaders came to the con- 
clusion years ago that they could not hope 
to challenge us successfully in any field un- 
less they could first match and then excel 
us in education, both quantitatively and 
qualitatively. This they determined to do— 
and they were away to a flying start before 
we even realized that we were in a race. 

A fact of which we have not yet become 
fully aware is that in our struggle with So- 
viet communism, the outcome will depend 
not as much upon weapons systems as upon 
educational systems. 

In this new contest of strength and will, 
the short-sighted have urged that we adopt 


-the salient features of the Russian system, 


particularly its heavy emphasis upon science 
and technology, its long school hours, its 
closely directed study. They would throw 
away the educational system that has served 
us so well and set up in its place an imitation 
of the Russian system. 

There are some features of the Russian 
system which recommiend themselves to edu- 
cators: The salaries paid to college profes- 
sors, the respect paid to them, the social 
position accorded to them, for example. But 
I know of no responsible qualified critic who 
advocates that a system intended to serve 
the needs of a monolithic political and eco- 
nomic dictatorship would serve the needs of 
a free people. 

In this crisis, we must adapt our system 
to our needs of today and tomorrow, not turn 
to a hybrid imitation: of the Soviets. 

To my way of thinking, an educational sys- 
tem adequate to serve as an effective instru- 
ment of national policy would have these es- 
sential characteristics: 

1. It would place increasing stress upon 
development of greater professional and voca- 
tional competency in all fields, not just 
science and technology alone; 

2. It would encourage a far better under- 
standing of the people of other lands, in- 
cluding knowledge of their languages and 
appreciation of their cultures; - 

3. It would stimulate greater pride in the 
United States and the principles for which it 
stands, and greater loyalty and devotion to 
the great Western traditions; 

4, It would aim to toughen our young peo- 
ple physically, mentally, and morally, for the 
trials and perils through which they must 
pass in the years ahead. 

5. And most importantly, it would be open 
equally to all who could benefit, at little or 
no cost to the individual. 

Whether we will face up to the urgent 
necessity to develop such an educational sys- 
tem or one much like it, and pay the price 
it would cost, remains to be seen; But it is 
painfully clear that we cannot hope to meet 
the challenge of Soviet Russia with today’s 
policies and facilities; they simply are not 
equal to the task. 

There is ample evidence that we can.afford 
what it would cost. Consider just this alone: 
In 1956, Government at all levels expended 
a little over $14 billion on education. That 
same year, the American people spent $13.8 
billion on recreation, and another $5.3 billion 
at State and private liquor stores. 

Now let us turn briefly to an examina- 
tion of one concrete example of the use of 
education as an instrument of national policy 
in international affairs. 

History is sure to single out as one of 
the most remarkable ts in the 
period following World War II the generous 
giving of American money, goods, and human 


of 
wealth is certain to be counted as a gesture 
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ef human consideration for the needs of 
others beyond all comparison. 

- American universities are rightfully proud 
of the contributions they have made in the 
technical assistance of this vast pro- 
gram. The sums of money involved in their 
activities. are small by comparison with the 
total investment, but the potential dividends 
are tremendous. 

The secret of their success, it seenis to 
me, lies in the fact that their efforts are di- 
rected at the heart of the problem, which is 
how to help other peoples in other lands 
achieve richer and fuller lives for themselves. 
The offensive of the universities has been 
aimed at the historic enemies of mankind: 
Hunger, disease, and ignorance. They have 
been welcomed in foreign lands because their 
motives have not been suspect, and therein 
lies their tremendous potential for good. It 
is difficult to suspect the motives of a man 
who comes to teach you how to grow more 
rice, how to eliminate malaria, how to read 
and.write your native tongue. To the com- 
mon man—and it is to millions of common 
men that we must direct our appeal—elec- 
tric power, steel plows, and penicillin count 
for more than planes and tanks and artillery. 

With no intention of being critical of 
military aid, it is interesting to speculate 
what the results would have been had we di- 
verted some of the billions expended on mili- 
tary material and training to activities 
touching the lives of ordinary people more 
closely. I refer to such activities as indus- 
trial production, those stimulating the for- 
mation of capital, and above all, educational 

ams to utilize the knowledge and intel- 
ligence of native peoples in developing the 
agricultural and industrial potential of their 
own countries. 

Many of you members of these graduating 
classes will at times in the future be sta- 
tioned at posts in lands in which programs 
of technical assistance are being carried on 
along with programs of military aid and as- 
sistance. In my opinion, it is absolutely es- 
sential that you understand the relationships 
between them. 

Gentlemen, military security-is not and 
cannot be our final objective, at home or 
abroad. This is not the road to world peace. 
Military security is a first prerequisite to 
peace in a world such as that in which we 
live today, to be sure. But an invulnerable 
defense can never be more than the wall 
behind which we seek to bring about those 
conditions which are the ingredients of peace. 

The role of the military in those foreign 
lands is to help the native governments and 
their peoples to build a military force with 
which they can defend themselves. The 
role of the technical assistance programs, in 
which education plays a leading part, is to 
help the native governments and their peo- 
ples rid themselves of the unfair handi- 
caps under which they struggle in far too 
many instances: Intolerance, ignorance, 
disease, hunger, and rigid caste systems have 
for far too long weighed down upon the 
bodies, minds, and spirits of miilions upon 
millions of our fellow men. To talk to them 


is not to say that education—at least 
for all so- 
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Despite all that education has done for the 
American people, we still have economic, 
social, and political inequality and injus- 
tice in the United States, and formal edu- 
cation alone cannot possibly effect their 
eradication. But education considered 
broadly as any change for the better in the 
mind and spirit of an individual is the key 
to the solution of these problems, and many 
social intrumentalities other than schools 
and colleges participate in education of this 
kind. 

For example, in education in this broad 
sense lies our greatest hope for the elimina- 
tion of those violations of fundamental 
civil rights based on race, creed, or na- 
tional origin which handicap us so griev- 
ously in our relationships with the people of 
so many other countries. 

This is a matter of the utmost seriousness 
in the development and implementation of 
national policy in international affairs. It 
must be remembered that roughly one-third 
of the peoples of the world are not now 
firmly allied with either the Communist 
bloc or with those nations who stand with 
us as examplars of freedom and democracy. 

The struggle between these two opposing 
forces could be lost on the battlefield, but 
it will never be won there. It will be won 
in the hearts and minds of millions of men 
and women who are nonwhites, and for 
whom differences in skin color constitute 
the single greatest barrier to rapproachment 
with what we call the free world. They 
hold the balance of power, and they look 
with mingled emotion upon all efforts to 
win their adherence and loyalty. They lis- 
ten to what we say about equality and jus- 
tice and the dignity of the individual, they 
look at Little Rock and Poplarville and at 
the crowded slums of our great northern 
cities, and at many kinds of discrimination 
everywhere. They listen, they look, théy 
ponder—and they wait to see whether we 


_will practice what we preach. 


The terrible necessity to effect what is a 
minor social revolution under the pressure of 
time and in the spotlight of world attention 
emphasizes more strongly than any words 
of mine that missiles, planes, atomic sub- 
marines, and moon satellites will not de- 
termine the ultimate destiny of mankind. 
In the end, all will be reduced to terms of 
human values, because human beings are 
all that really matter. 

They crave, and we can help them attain, 
security in the military sense; but that will 
not be enough. We must give them hope 
for better lives and confidence in their own 
ability to attain their legitimate goals. we 
must persuade them that their chances for 
success will be greater under the banner of 
peace and freedom than under the red flag 
of communism. 

A distinguished Filipino alumnus of 
Michigan State University wrote in a recent 
letter to me from Manila: 

“The distinctive feature of great nations 
is not their ability to behave well or righte- 
ously at all times, but their capacity to pro- 
duce greatness at a vital moment.” 

Many times in history, America has pro- 
duced greatness at a vital moment. The 
ability to.do so has been one of our strengths 
as @ people. 

This is-such a moment in world history. 
Can we produce that evidence of greatness 
again? If we are to do so, then education 
must produce,much of the leadership, much 
of the moral strength, most of the trained 
intelligence so necessary to the task. 

I conclude with the assertion that educa- 
tion is, long has been, and must continue 
to be a primary instrument of national 
policy both at home and abroad if we are 
to attain our stated goals as‘a free people. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
paradoxical aspect of one of this coun- 
try’s most pressing domestic problems, 
the farm program, is that the situation 
is apparently going to get worse before 
it gets better. 

While the Government continues to 
initiate new and expensive methods for 
reducing scandalous farm _ surpluses, 
technical aids, better fertilizers, and 
other advances in farming continue to 
produce greater and greater yields each 
year. 

The extent of this serious problem is 
outlined in an editorial which appeared 
in the July 9 edition of the Nashua 
(N.H.) Telegraph, one of New Hamp- 
shire’s leading daily newspapers. I ask 
unanimous consent that this commen- 
tary be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

DILEMMA 

Drive through many parts of the east, the 
Middle West and the plains States and you’ll 
see golden wheat bending in the wind. It’s 
a beautiful sight, captivating to the eye and 
suggestive of America’s rich, natural bounty. 

Yet there’s a side that’s not golden. This 
staple of our diet is grown today in such 
abundance that we cannot find outlet for it. 
Each passing year since World War II and 
its aftermath seems to heighten rather than 
ease the problem of surpluses. 

Nearly everything has been tried: restric- 
tive quotas, acreage limitations, special 
efforts to find foreign markets, rewards to 
farmers for putting land into a soil reserve. 

All those together have done little to re- 
duce the groaning, costly weight of excess 
output. 

Today the U.S. Government has more than 
$3 billion invested in wheat for which there 
is no immediate market. 

All assaults on the problem have been 
largely thwarted. To some extent the luck 
of the weather has been responsible. In 1958 
the crop benefited heavily from good weath- 
er, to reach bumper proportions. 

But a steadier factor is farmers’ increasing 
use of fertilizer and many other technical 
aids to boost their yield per acre. 

Acreage limits mean little in the end when 
farmers can apply a host of new techniques 
to get more wheat from a given patch of soil. 

Being in the business of trying to get the 
most from what they have, they cannot be 
blamed for maximizing their chances to earn 
a decent return from their land. But ac- 
knowledging this doesn’t get rid of the prob- 
lem. 

The blunt fact of the matter, plain to any- 
one who will read the long-range forecasts 
of the farm specialists, is that supply both 
in wheat and certain other major crops may 
continue to outrun demand for many years 
to come, 

Countless farmers have barely tapped the 
available technical reserve which could help 
lift their yields. As they dip in, output will 
rise, and rise again. 
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On top of this prospect, science is sure to 
go on bringing still newer technical advances 
which may be translated into still larger pro- 
duction gains. 

Ev knows we havea dilemma. The 


problem is to learn how to live with it with- 
out producing for the storehouse, at im- 
mense charge to the taxpayer. 

Answers are not even dimly seen. 


Safety in Small Coal Mines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, last 
Friday I invited the attention of my col- 
leagues to an editorial from the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Courier-Journal commenting 
on the economic motive underlying the 
efforts to completely repeal the provi- 
sions of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act which exempt small coal mines from 
mandatory compliance with certain safe- 
ty recommendations. 

Subsequently, I read another editorial 
discussing the same subject in the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Times, another leading Ken- 
tucky newspaper, which I commend to 
the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial, entitled ‘“‘The Real 
Problem Behind Mr. Lewis’ Rhetoric,” 
published in the July 23, 1959, edition of 
the Louisville (Ky.) Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue ReaL PROBLEM BEHIND Mr. LEwIs’ 

RHETORIC 

“Widows and orphans are being created; 
death is coming to strong men before their 
time.” 

The author of this cheerless observation 
was the venerable president of the United 
Mine Workers, John L. Lewis himself. If we 
are to believe him, the principal agent in 
creation of widows and orphans, and of cut- 
ting down strong men before their time, is 
Kentucky's gentle Senator JoHN SHERMAN 
COOPER. 

This is such a preposterous suggestion that 
it deserves closer observation, and closer ob- 
servation convinces us that Mr. Lewis, in fine 
form, was putting on a show. 

The occasion was a hearing by a Senate 
Labor Subcommittee on the subject of mine 
safety bills. The bill which Mr. Lewis favors 
would require mines employing fewer than 
15 miners underground to employ the same 
safety equipment that present law requires 
for mines employing more than 15 under- 
ground. Senator Cooper has introduced a 
bill that would allow Federal inspectors to 
shut down any mine where danger is im- 
minent, but it would exempt the small mines 
from complying with certain safety pro- 
visions. 

MORTON BACKS COOPER 

Last week Senator Cooper introduced a 
second bill, proposing a study of safety prob- 
lems in small coalfields. It was this on 
which Mr. Lewis turned his angriest glares. 
Obviously, he said it-“is intended to delay 
longer any possible affirmative action by the 
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Congress—obviously it is designed to prevent 
this from becoming a political issue until 
after the next election.” Senator Cooper 
mildly retorted that he is interested in mine 
safety too, and that he introduced the safety 
study bill only after the subcommittee re- 
ported there was no authoritative informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Yesterday Senator THrusToN B. Morton 
lined up with his Kentucky colleague, Sena- 
tor Cooper. He declared the bill Mr, Lewis 
favors would “inflict grave consequences on 
the small mining industry.” 

Small mines resemble big ones only in 
that they both produce coal. The small ones 
work small seams with hand labor, often on 
a family basis. The big ones work deep 
seams with powerful mechanical equipment. 
The big ones are efficient. The small ones 
are inefficient; often they are marginal as to 
profit. The big ones produce far more tons 
of coal per man-hour than the small ones. 

Because of these factors, the big mines can 
afford to pay higher wages—wages demanded 
by Mr. Lewis’ UMW—than the little mines. 
At the same time the little mines provide 
jobs for men who would be jobless if the 
mines were closed. Kentucky has about one- 
third of all the Nation’s coal mines employ- 
ing less than 15 miners. 

NEW JOBS: WHERE? 


Mr. Lewis gets on very well with operators 
of the big mines, which are solidly unionized. 
It is the little mines, where men would rather 
work for less money than go jobless, that 
UMW runs into trouble. One may only guess 
that Mr, Lewis would be well pleased to see 
the marginal mines shut down permanently, 
and all the working miners safely inside 
UMW. 

Indeed this would be fine except that It 
would take away the livelihood (admittedly 
not a very good livelihood) of hundreds of 
Kentucky miners. It might be argued that 
these men would find jobs elsewhere, but the 
miners themselves surely would want to 
know exactly where. The new jobs simply 
do not exist, certainly not in east Kentucky. 

Considering all this we must conclude that 
Senators Cooper and MorTon are more in- 
terested in keeping men at work in Ken- 
tucky’s small mines than they are in seeing 
these men cut down in their prime. 


Ike and Johnson Make Divided Govern- 
ment Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
many respects we are living through a 
very unusual period in American history. 
One of the most unique of the factors in- 
volved is that we have had a period of 
divided Government—with the Execu-' 
tive under control of one political party 
and the Congress under control of an- 
other. 

For many decades, historians have 
predicted that such a period would mean 
a real debacle for the American form of 
government. They havesaid that it 
would not work. They have said that 
government would be paralyzed. 

But this Government has not been 
paralyzed under such circumstances. 
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This is largely due to the statesmanship 
and the determination of the Senate 
majority leader, Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
that this Government shall work. 

This situation was graphically illus- 


column on July 20, he said—and I 
quote—“But the historians will find, I 
am sure, that it is largely because of 
LYNDON JOHNSON’s special brand of lead- 
ership that divided government is pro- 
ducing good legislative fruit.” Mr. 
Drummond went on to say that JoHN- 
son’s great contribution during this un- 
precedented period “is that he is choosing 
to transact the public business’’ instead 
of seeking to make issues. 

I ask unanimous consent that this col- 
umn be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoOrD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RecorpD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald, July 20, 1959] 
IKE AND JOHNSON Make DivipED GOVERNMENT 
WorkK 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


We don’t have to wait for the history books 
in order to render two important verdicts on 
an unprecedented period in our political his- 
tory—the second term of the Eisenhower 
presidency and the second and third terms 
of the LYNDON JOHNSON Congress. 

These 4 years, from 1957 to 1961, are an 
unprecedented period because we have been 
testing for the first time the effect of the 
anti-third-term amendment upon the func- 
tioning of the Presidency. Never before has 
a President been automatically on his way 
out of office the day he was elected to his 
second term. 

This 4-year period is also unprecedented 
because for the first time a President has 
been confronted through the entirety of his 
second term with a Congress controlled by 
the opposition—a Democratic Congress 
thrice elected with increasing majorities dur- 
ing a Republican Presidency. It had never 
happened before. 

The unusual character of this period is 
compounded by the fact that both unprece- 
dented circumstances—the first impact of 
the 22d amendment and the continuous op- 
position-party control of Congress—occurred 
at the same time. 

Most predictions were for a political cold 
war and a perilous legislative stalemate. 

And what has actually been happening— 
and why? It seems to me already amply evi- 
dent that when the historians come to write 
the history of 1957 to 1961 they will almost 
unanimously agree: 

1. That Dwight D. Eisenhower has proved 
that a constitutionally lame duck President 
does not have to limp to the exist of his 
second term, that he can grow in power and 
political effectiveness, and that in so con- 
ducting himself Mr. Eisenhower has helped 
future Presidents faced with similar circum- 
stances. 

2. That, simultaneously, Democratic Sen- 
late Leader LynpoN JOHNsON—invaluably 
aided by Speaker Sam Raysurn of the 
House—has himself made an original, cour- 
ageous, and incalculable contribution to the 
functioning of divided government by in- 
sisting upon making divided government 
work and by setting the maximum area of 
compromise between a Democratic Legisla- 
ture and an opposition party President. 
JouNson has had no precedent to work by; 
he has made his own precedents and I be- 
lieve that history will call them good ones. 
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Mr. Eisenhower has said that it is “no 
bed of roses” dealing with an opposition party 
Congress. It is equally true that Senator 
Jounson finds it “no bed of roses” dealing 
with an opposition party President, particu- 
larly since some of the thorniest patches 
are being planted by some Democrats, par- 
ticularly the Democratic national chairman, 
Paul Butler. 

But the historians will find I’m sure, that 
it is largely because of LYNDON JOHNSON's 
special brand of leadership that divided 
government is producing good legislative 
fruit. Senator JoHNson has proved himself 
a constructive realist. He knows that Mr. 
Eisenhower won the Presidency, not Adlai 
Stevenson, and that Mr. Eisenhower's 9 mil- 
lion majority did not enthrone the Demo- 
cratic platform. 

It seems to me the difference between 
JouHNson and Butler is that Butler wants to 
use divided government to make issues on 
which to try to win the White House next 
year and that JoHNsoN wants to use di- 
vided government to get the best attainable 
legislation, The decision LYNDON JOHNSON 


faced was whether to paralyze the govern- 
ment or transact the public business. 

JOHNSON’s great contribution during this 
unprecedented period is that he is choosing 
to transact the public business. 


Fire Prevention Funds for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, in 
1957 over 5 million acres of forested 
public land in Alaska were destroyed by 
fire. ‘This represented vast losses in 
natural resources, and in recognition of 
the need to do all possible to halt such 
a devastating force, the Congress appro- 
priated for the 1959 fiscal year an addi- 
tional $250,000 above the budget request 
of $387,900 to start a realistic and long- 
needed fire prevention program in 
Alaska. The fire loss last year was less 
than a million acres. 

The President’s budget this year went 
back to the wholly inadequate figure of 
$387,900. In the face of this inadequacy 
and because fires are again raging 
throughout many areas of Alaska, the 
Alaska delegation is seeking an addi- 
tional $250,000 in the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act for the 1960 fiscal 
year. If this money is not made avail- 
able, practically all the new program, 
inaugurated last year with the additional 
funds provided by the Congress, will 
cease. 

This problem is a grave concern to 
Alaskans and to many others outside 
Alaska who are familiar with the situa- 
tion. The gravity is related in an excel- 
lent editorial which appeared in the 
July 26 issue of the Milwaukee Journal. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the Milwaukee Journal, July 26, 1959] 


E1cgHTy PERCENT OF <ALASKA’S FORESTS 
Burnep; LIrr.eE PROTECTION 


Forest fire losses in Alaska are staggering. 

The new State has some 125 million acres 
of forest land and nearly 80 percent of it has 
been burned over in the last 70 years, accord- 
ing to R. G. Lynch, of the Journal staff, who 
visited Alaska last year. 

Most of the timber burned is on Federal 
lands, so the loss is borne by the American 
public generally. But it is distant and few 
people feel the impact directly, so there is 
little protest or pressure to reduce this waste. 

Perhaps that is why Washington has been 
so niggardly in appropirations for suppres- 
sion of forest fires in Alaska. In a dry sea- 
son, when lightning may start scores of 
serious fires simultaneously in remote, road- 
less areas, the small corps of firefighters is 
overwhelmed. For only 2 years have they 
had planes and smoke jumpers for effective 
operation but they are hopelessly too few 
and now there is danger that there won't 
be money to carry on. 

For next year the Budget Bureau rec- 
ommended only $387,900 for forest fire con- 
trol in interior Alaska, writes Senator Barr- 
LETT, Democrat, of Alaska. That’s to protect 
125 million acres of forest and another 100 
million acres of open ranges where the fire 


‘control is most difficult, while Wisconsin 


spends around $1.8 million a year to protect 
16 million acres of quite accessible forest 
land. 

Supplemental funds are made available to 
meet costs of fighting Alaska forest fires 
when emergencies actually arise. But lack 
of adequate specific appropriation prevents 
training the professional crews and acquir- 
ing suitable equipment in advance, to pre- 
vent emergencies or to cope with them effi- 
ciently if they cannot be prevented. 

Here is an. example apparently of very 
shortsighted efforts at economy in dealing 
with a situation that doesn’t generate great 
political pressure. If the same situation 
prevailed in one of our populous States it 
wouldn't be tolerated, and should not be tol- 
erated in our 49th and biggest State. 


More Waste in Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
fine editorial published in the Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch, on Sunday, July 
26, 1959, entitled “More Waste in Foreign 
Aid.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
July 26, 1959} 
More WasTe IN ForerGN Arp 

Here we go again. Another congressional 
subcommittee, this one headed by Repre- 
sentative Passman, of Louisiana, points to 
the grossest waste and extravagance in the 
foreign aid program. 

What are we to think when we are told 
by this House subcommittee that in Pak- 
istan a staff of 271 Americans has been sup- 
plied by U.S. taxpayers with 229 passenger 
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automobiles, 529 refrigerators and 1,027 na- 
tive helpers? 

Much worse, however, is the situation in 
Korea, where the looting of military sup- 
plies for sale in stores seems to have been 
elevated into a gigantic racket. 

The House subcommittee in question did 
not say in which country it learned of a 20- 
year supply of WAC clothing, along with a 
45-year supply of .30 caliber carbine ammu- 
nition. The country turns out to be Korea. 
Also in Korea no fewer than 70,000 sets of 
new tire chains were left outdoors without 
storage, along with more than a million new 
carbine and submachinegun clips. 

As for the diversion of military supplies 
furnished by us to civilian retail outlets, a 
Defense Department report, made last No- 
vember, and now released to the public, 
says that in Korea there were “critical 
shortages of almost all items of supply” in 
forward areas, caused by these diversions. 
The shocking report goes on: 

In the large centers of population, the 
quantity of military goods of all types that 
has entered the civilian economy is beyond 
belief. This activity is so extensive that an 
adequate description is impossible. Items 
such as tires, hand tools, clothing, flash- 
lights, construction material, spare parts, 
food, wire, petroleum and oil and lubricants, 
and in fact virtually every commodity re- 
quired to support a military machine, with 
the exception of equipment such as tanks 
and artillery pieces, is displayed openly for 
sale by private enterprise. 

Incredible as this is, the report goes on 
to say that shortages affecting the Armed 
Forces had been rendered so acute by this 
thievery and pilferage that the military had 
to go into the civilian market and buy back 
the materiel stolen from it. 

Witnesses for the Defense Department 
stated that a strenuous effort was being 
made by Korean officials to control this orgy 
of looting, and that high-ranking officer's 
were being discharged and court-martialed. 

How do such things happen U.S. Senator 
Ernest GRUENING Of Alaska has shed con- 
siderable light on the question in a letter 
to the New York Times. That newspaper 
had charged him with “irresponsibility” be- 
cause he and 19 other Senators unsuccess- 
fully sponsored an amendment designed to 
tighten up the Mutual Security Act, with a 
view to preventing gross waste. 

Senator GRUENING stated that he had seen 
the vague and largely meaningless illustra- 
tive budgets submitted in support of this 
year’s foreign aid program. He went on to 
say: 

“These volumes contain no firm commit- 
ment that any of the funds requested will 
be spent for any of the projects listed in 
these wordy yet vague documents. * * * In 
effect, Congress is being asked to give a blank 
check made out to the executive branch to 
spend in any way it sees fit wherever it sees 
fit throughout the world for loosely defined 
purposes. 

“Our amendment provided only that 90 
days after the Congress appropriated the 
funds for these four foreign aid programs 
the Federal agencies involved would be re- 
quired to submit budgets showing exactly 
on what they intend to spend the taxpayers’ 
money. The amendment would require the 
agencies to spend the funds for the stated 
purposes only, or to permit the funds to go 
unspent.” ‘ 

Senator Grueninc added that in order to 


give the program flexibility the sum of half* 


a billion dollars was exempted from the bill 
so that the Executive could spend that 
amount in unexpected or emergency situa- 
tions. He said, with much justice, that he 
thinks half a billion dollars’ worth of fiexi- 
bility is enough. 
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The amendment he sponsored got only 38 
votes in the Senate and, hence, was defeated. 
Its defeat was a tragedy. This becomes in- 
creasingly evident as official inquiries reveal 
scandalous waste and extravagance in the 
foreign aid program. 

Some foreign aid is vital to the security 
of the United States, but unless the whole 
system is sharply tightened up there will be 
grave danger that in the future Congress and 
the people will insist on cutting out this 
needed aid, along with the rest. 

How much longer are sloppy supervision, 
loose controls, and shocking inefficiency to 
be tolerated in the distribution of our for- 
eign aid? 


‘Labor Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following comments I 
have received from a constituent of mine 
on the, subject.of labor unions. I believe 
the writer’s reference to the application 
of the right-to-work law in Canada will 
be of special interest to Members of this 
body: 

LABER UNIONS 

I do not think that organized labor can 
become too powerful, at least until organ- 
ized labor becomes the minority of the peo- 
ple of this country. If we are to have a 
democratic form of Government, the ma- 
jority must rule, otherwise we have aristoc- 
racy, plutocracy, and many of the other 
forms of government which to me are ana- 
thema, but which can generally be collected 
under the name facism. It seems to me and 
has since the discussion became so bitter 
that the largest majority in this country is 
composed of working men, labor. There- 
fore I do not see how they can become too 
powerful. The American people have given 
lipservice to democracy during their entire 
history but have actually been under an 
aristocratic-plutocratic form of government 
until the past 20 years. The minority who 
have controlled this country throughout its 
early life are now the ones who are so 
vociferously demanding that the unions be 
stripped of power. The only legislation 
needed it seems to me is to compel the union 
itself to be democratic internally, such as 
compelling supervised elections so that each 
man shall have the right to a secret ballot 
and also that the funds members contrib- 
ute to their union must be audited by in- 
dependent auditors so that no funds can be 
misappropriated without sure penalty to the 
wrongdoer. In regard to so-called right- 
to-work laws, I am ashamed that my coun- 
try is so dim-witted that it can’t follow the 
example of Canada. As I understand it the 
Canadian Supreme Court has ruled that no 
man can be compelled to join a union. But 
if he works for an employer who has made 
concessions to an organized group of his em- 
ployes and the individual has profited by 
the achievements of the union, he must pay 
dues the same as any union member. He 
doesn’t have to belong to the union and be 
limited to union rules. But he cannot be a 
freeloader and profit without cost to-himself 
from the efforts of the union. I have never 
belonged to a union and can’t imagine my- 
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self ever a member. I could never accept 
anyone telling me I could*do only so much 
work in a given period of time. But if an 
cessions such as higher pay, better working 
cession such as higher pay, better working 
conditions, etc., I should feel like a cheap 
skate if I didn’t bear my share of the ex- 
pense in gaining such concessions. 


The Townsend Clubs and Dr. Francis E. 


Townsend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON S 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled ‘“‘Those Townsend Clubs,” 
from the Pendleton (Oreg.) East Ore- 
gonian, of July 21, 1959. 

The editorial pays tribute to the pio- 
neering vision of Dr. Francis E. Town- 
send, who set in motion the fundamental 
and basic idea that America had a duty 
to help care for its elderly citizens during 
their declining years. 

The programs resulting from the 
Townsend plan and its impact upon pub- 
lic opinion have included such advances 
as social security, State and Federal pro- 
grams of old-age assistance, improved 
retirement benefits for Federal employ- 
ees, and many other gains. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled ‘Those 
Townsend Clubs,” from the Pendleton 
(Oreg.) East Oregonian, be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no obiection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THOsE TOWNSEND CLUBS 

One of the hardest nostrums ever urged 
upon Congress is getting another round of 
publicity this week as the Townsend Clubs 
of America hold their annual convention at 
Portland. For a quarter of a century the 
Townsend movement has been selling one 
version or another of its familiar universal 
pension plan on Capito! Hill. 

The scheme called originally for pensions 
of $200 a month for all citizens 60 years 
of age or over, the payments to be financed 
by a 2 percent transaction tax. The 1959 
version is more modest, despite the inroads 
of inflation. One of its legislative sponsors, 
Representative JoHN A. BLATNIK, of Minne- 
sota, estimates that it would provide pri- 
mary benefits of $130 to $150 a month. 

This would be accomplished by repealing 
or suspending various provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act in regard to old-age and 
survivors and Federal disability insurance. 
In their place would be instituted uniform 
benefit payments to all U.S. citizens over 60 
years of age, to all totally and permanently 
disabled persons between 18 and 60, and to 
female heads of families with dependent 
children under 18. 

The program would be financed by a Fed- 
eral gross incomé tax of 2 percent on all 
monthly personal incomes over $250 and on 
gross receipts of companies and corpora- 
tions. The monthly tax collections would 
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go into a special Treasury account. After 
deduction of administrative expenses, the 
remainder would be divided equally among 
beneficiaries. 

There are certain other refinements. For 
example, above the amount of $75 a month, 
adult beneficiaries would lose $1 for each 
$2 per month earned in excess of $50 in 
employment or self-employment. 

The Townsend plan, depression-born, is 
advocated not only as an old-age security 
measure but also as a business stimulant 
and stabilizer. The idea is to increase the 
buying power of the aged and thus to en- 
courage increased preduction. Opponents 
insist that the scheme would have no effect 
on buying power but would merely take a 
substantial part of the income earned by 
people under 60 and transfer it to people 
over 60. 

In any event, the Townsend plan has 
proved to have heavy-duty, long-mileage po- 
litical sex appeal. Twelve House Democrats 
and nine House Republicans are members 
of the Townsend plan executive committee. 
Dr.- Francis E. Townsend, founder of the 
movement, claimed the 1958 congressional 
elections a tremendous Townsend victory 
with 82 percent of Townsendites—candidates 
recommended by Townsend State and con- 
gressional district councils—elected. 

Dr. Townsend was, we think, unduly ex- 
uberant. Almost no candidates run any 
longer either for or against the Townsend 
plan. That the plan has managed to sur- 
vive for so long is, however, quite a tribute 
to its author. 





Results of University of Detroit Political 
Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following results of 
@ political poll sponsored by the Young 
Republicans and Young Democrats of 
the University of Detroit Political Union. 
Returns were received from 435 students 
at the university. 

UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT POLITICAL PoLt SPON- 
SORED BY UNIVERSITY or DretTroIr YouNG 
REPUBLICANS AND UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 
Youne Democrats UNDER THE UNIVERSITY 
or Detroit PoLiricaL UNION 
Please check answer which ‘corresponds 

with your own thinking or opinion. Sign 

your own name, home address, age, and col- 
lege at the bottom. 

1. Do you believe that continued prosper- 
ity requires continued inflation? Yes 10 
percent; no, 90:percent. 

2. To combat inflation, would you favor 
price, wage, and rent controls? Yes, 40 per- 
cent; no, 53 percent; 7 percent no opinion. 

3. Do you think the Federal Government 
should spend more for welfare pensions? 
75 percent, yes; schools, 65 percent, yes; 
housing, 75 percent, no; hospitals, 60 per- 
cent, no; agriculture, 80 percent, no; vets, 
95 percent, no. ' 

4. If tax reduction becomes possible where 
should it come first? More liberal treatment 
for small business, 56 percent, yes; cut indi- 
vidual rates, 52 percent, yes; cut corporate 
rates, 80 percent, no; cut excises, 67 percent, 
no. Do you believe any present rates should 
be increased? 71 percent} no. 
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6. Would you favor a national sales tax 
collected at the manufacturer's level (except 
food, clothing, and medicine) if additional 
revenue is needed? Yes, 59 percent; no, 32 
percent. 9 percent, no opinion. 

6. Do you agree with those people who say 
taht organized labor is becoming too power- 
ful? Yes, 78 percent; no, 22 percent. 

7. Do you favor extension of coverage and 
increase in the minimum wage? Yes, 71 
percent; no, 27 percent. 

8. Do you favor hospital and surgica] care 
for the social securities beneficiaries with an 
increase in the wage base for social security 
taxes to $6,000? Yes, 46 percent; no, 53 per- 
cent. 

9. Do you favor Federal aid to education in 
school construction, grants, and teacher 
pay? Yes, 64 percent; no, 36 percent. 

10. Instead of a Federal aid to education 
program, would you prefer permitting tax- 
payers to take a credit against their Federal 
income tax for new or additional school taxes 
paid? Yes, 56 percent; no, 31 percent; 13 


“ percent, no opinion. 


11. Do you feel that the small business- 
man needs more and bigger loan programs, 
protection and benefits to aid him to com- 
pete? Yes, 73 percent; no, 27 percent. 

12. Do you feel that Federal action is 
needed in these fields? More guarantees of 
larger mortgages at lower interest rates? 
59 percent, no; 30 percent, yes; 11 percent, 
no opinion. Public housing for middle as 
well as low income families? 91 percent, no; 
8 percent, yes. Problems of social delin- 
quents in slum areas, 61 percent, no; 37 per- 
cent, yes. .Aid to the elderly, 56 percent, 
yes; 41 percent, no. Aid to the handicapped, 
51 percent, no; 47 percent, yes. 

13. Do you think that support prices on 
farm commodities should be tied more closely 
to market prices? Yes, 76 percent; no, 9 
percent; 15 percent, no opinion. 

14. In foreign aid, would you favor more 
emphasis on economic and less on mili- 
tary assistance? Yes, 82 percent; no, 16 per- 
cent. Do you favor gifts and sales of surplus 
farm commodities to underdeveloped coun- 
tries? Yes, 73 percent; no, 24 percent. 

15. In the field of public versus private 
power would you favor the expansion of 
TVA? 43 percent, no; 24 percent, yes; 33 
percent, no opinion. Large scale Federal 
construction of power projects, 42 percent, 
no; 25 percent, yes; 33 percent, no opinion. 
More public projects in the development of 
atomic energy, 74 percent, yes; 26 percent, 
no. Would you favor legislation to relax 
Federal controls over independent natural 
gas producers? Yes, 20 percent; no, 78 per- 
cent. 

16. Do you think that more federally ad- 
ministered programs should be turned back 
to State control? Yes, 42 percent; no, 46 
percent; 12 percent, no opinion. Do you 
favor more, Federal grants-in-aid? Yes, 54 
percent; no, 39 percent; 7 percent, no opin- 
ion. Do you believe that the State and local 
governments should have more powers? Yes, 
22 percent; no, 69 percent; 9 percen: no 
percent; no, 61 percent. 

17. Do you favor repeal of section 14-B of 
the Taft-Hartley Act which permits the 
States to enact right-to-work laws? Yes, 39 
femeeite no, 61 percent; 9 percent, no opin- 
on 

18. Do you favor Federal spending pro- 
grams such as long-term, low-interest Fed- 
eral loans for local public works or Federal 
aid to centers of chronic unemployment for 
plants and public works to attract new 
industry? Yes, 51 percent; no, 46 percent. 

19. Did you vote at the time of the last 
election? (Only answer if you were 21 years 
of age at that time.) ‘Yes, 61 percent no, 
89 percent. (Of the 435 returns, 39 percent 
were over 21 years old.) - 

20. Would you yote for a Catholic presi- 
dential candidate primarily because of his 
religion? Yes, 3 percent; no, 97 percent. 
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Rear Adm. George J. Dufek, Navy’s Top 
Polar Expert, To Retire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


, OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of ‘Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, a pre-date special news fea- 
ture of the United Press International of 
July 28, 1959, contains an informative 
biographical sketch of Rear Adm. 
George J. Dufek, written by Harry W. 
Frantz, a distinguished foreign corre- 
spondent of that news organization. 

Under leave to extend, I quote the 
indicated story: 

{UPI Newsfeatures, United Press Interna- 

tional predate special, July 28, 1959] 


Navy’s Top Potar Expert To RETIRE 
(By Harry W. Frantz) 


WaSHINGTON.—Rear Adm. George J. Dufek 
will retire September 1 after a naval career 
distinguished by notable achievements in 
the polar regions. 

Long a devoted associate of Rear Adm. 
Richard E. Byrd, Admiral Dufek has worn 
the mantle of “Mr. Antarctica” since Byrd 
died in 1957. No other American officer has 
been identified more closely with the peace- 
ful exploration and scientific conquest of 
the southernmost continent. 

The present worldwide attention to Ant- 
arctica has resulted in a large degree from 
Dufek’s application of modern technology 
to the problems of transport and human 
habitation in that continent. 

A member of two U.S. expeditions in the 
Arctic and six in Antarctica during a 20-year 
period, Dufek is now unchallenged as the 
foremost American authority in the plan- 
ning and command of maritime, air and 
land operation in the icebound polar regions. 

On April 15 at New York Dufek turned 
over the command of the U.S. naval support 
forces, Antarctica, to Rear Adm. David M. 
Tyree. Tyree also has been appointed by 
President Eisenhower as U.S. Antarctic proj- 
ects officer, succeeding Dufek as adviser on 
political, scientific and legislative activities 
affecting Antarctica. 

Dufek was commander of Operations Deep 
Freeze I, II, II, and IV, which planned and 
conducted the logistical support for the 
U.S. Antarctic program during the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. He sent more 
ships, men, and airplanes to the southern 
continent than had been there through all 
history. 

Eleven. other countries with Antarctic 
programs benefitted directly or indirectly 
from the Byrd-Dufek demonstration that the 
scientific conquest of Antarctica and perm- 
anent human habitation were practicable 
enterprises. 

Apart from his physical tasks.in Antarc- 
tica, Dufek is likely to be remembered as one 
of the great diplomats of the U.S. Navy, 

Before the International Geophysical 
Year there was considerable uneasiness that 
the activities of expeditions from 12 nations 
in that region. might lead to unforseen 
antagonisms and incidents. Actually, the 
international cooperation for advancement 
of science was accomplished without a 
single unpleasant episode, There were 
many instances of extraordinary assistance 
in emérgencies, and a general atmosphere 
of international friendship was maintained. 

Admiral Dufek’s efforts thus contributed 
to the continuation of international scien- 
tific cooperation in Antarctica following the 
International Geophysical Year. In Octo- 
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ber, delegates from 12 nations will meet in 
Washington to negotiate a treaty which 
may establish Antarctica as a vast scientific 
laboratory for peaceful enterprises. 

Although Presidents Roosevelt, Truman 
and Eiserhower all turned to Dufek as a 
master of ship and air operations in polar 
regions, it is a curious fact that he was not a 
member of a seafaring family and in his 
youth he thought of an army career. 

The admiral’s father, Frank, was born at 
Prague, and emigrated to the United States 
about 1885. The father was a cabinetmaker 
and founded a piano factory at Rockford, III. 
His mother, Mary Wachuta, was born in 
Prairie Du Chien, Wis. of Czech ancestry. 

George Dufek, was born at Rockford, Il., 
February 10, 1903, far from the United States 
seaboard. 

In high school he was captain of cadets 
and he thought about entering West Point. 
Instead, he was given an appointment to the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, where he was 
graduated in 1925. 

His early interest in Antarctica was acci- 
dental. While he was serving as a lieutenant 
at San Diego in the spring of 1939, the Navy 
Department called for volunteers for Byrd's 
expedition to Antarctica, Dufek’s application 
was accepted. In September 1939 he became 
navigator of the ship, Bear, which was flag- 
ship of a Navy Antarctic Development proj- 
ect ordered by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

During the 1939-40 season Dufek made 
exploratory flights over parts of Antarctica 
and was gigen a medal. 

In World War II he served as US. Naval ob- 
server for aviation at London, as senior naval 
aviator at Oran and Mers El Kebir during 
the North African invasion, as staff officer 
in command groups which planned the in- 
vasions of Sicily, Italy, and Southern France. 
His numerous citations all remarked of his 
skill at planning and coordinating opera- 
tions. 

He was commander of the aircraft carrier 
Bogue which, with escorting vessels, sank 
the last German submarine sunk in World 
War Il. After the war he was commanding 
officer of the former Japanese Naval Air Base 
at Ominato, Japan, and later commanded 
the Naval Air Transport Service Terminal 
near Tokyo. 

In 1946 Dufek was sent to the Arctic as 
chief. staff officer on a U.S. Navy-Coast Guard 
expedition to establish weather bases in the 
polar regions. He returned to Washington 
to help plan Operation High-Jump in Ant- 
arctica, and as a captain sailed with 13 ships 
of the task force under direction of 
Byrd. 

Dufek’s group of three ships in 1947 traced 
the coastline between Little America and 
the Palmer Peninsula. He made the first 
flight over the Thurston Peninsula. He also 
was acclaimed for rescue operations of a 
fallen airplane. Admiral Byrd said that his 
rescue of six survivors was in many ways 
unequalled in all the history of polar res- 
cuzs, 

In 1948, Dufek went back to the Arctic 
in command of a task force to establish new 
weather stations near the North Pole. His 
vessels went farther north under their own 
power than any other ship had. 

In 1949-50 Dufek worked with the Lo- 
gistic Planning Section of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. In 1951-52 during the Korean con- 
flict he was commander of the U.S.S. Antie- 
tam which set a new safety record for air- 
craft carrier operations under combat con- 
ditions. 


In August 1954 he was designated ag head, 
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he succeedde Byrd as senior US. adviser 
on activities affecting the American Ant- 
arctic program. 

Since then he has been the key figure in 
Antarctic plans and projects. 

After retirement he will continue to write 
and lecture on polar topics, with special 
emphasis on their importance to the dawn- 
ing space age. 


What Is Wrong With the “Double Dip”? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN V. CARTER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced in the House a bili which 
proposes to repeal the present provisions 
in our laws which prohibit a retired mili- 
tary man from being employed by the 
Federal Government if he receives retired 
pay. This bill is prompted in large 
measure, of course, by the hearings pres- 
ently being conducted before the Hébert 
subcommittee. 

There will undoubtedly be extensive 
information and recommendations 
forthcoming as a result of the Hébert 
hearings bearing on this matter of civil- 
ian employment of retired military per- 
sonnel by military contractors. I, of 
course, will reserve any opinions on the 
propriety of this matter until such time 
as the subcommittee makes its report. 
However, I would state at this time that 
it seems rather unfair to be critical of 
retired military personnel who enter 
civilian employment when the Govern- 
ment has laws in force which prevent 
them from making their services avaii- 
able to the Government. A number of 
these officers, some of them who retired 
with the rank of general, have stated 
that they would have preferred Federal 
employment to civilian employment, had 
a choice been available to them. Need- 
less to say, their services would undoubt- 
edly have been of great value to the Gov- 
ernment due to their broad background 
of knowledge and experience in all phases 
of the military service and governmental 
activity. 

During this time when our Govern- 
ment definitely needs the very best talent 
it can get, it seems rather shortsighted 
to prevent the full utilization of the 
capability of some of our most able pro- 
fessional, technical and managerial peo- 
ple after they leave the military service. 

This, in brief, Mr. Speaker, is the 
theory that lies behind the introduction 
of this bill. I fully realize that amplify- 
ing legislation will probably be in order 
upon the conclusion of the Hébert sub- 
committee hearings, but I definitely feel 
that the repeal of present statutes pro- 
hibiting the so-called double dip will be 
a vital step in corrective legislation and 
will also make available to the Federal 
Government some very capable person- 


‘nel whose services would be of tremen- 


dous value. . 
: The text of the proposed bill is as fol- 
Ows: 


July 28 


A Buu TO Repeat THE Dual EMPLOYMENT 
Laws Insorar AS THEY ARE APPLICABLE 
gso0 RETIRED MEMBERS OF THE ARMED 
ForcES 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That section 

212 of the Act of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 406; 

5 U.S.C. 59a), as amended, is repealed. 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Act of July 31, 1894 
(28 Stat. 205; 5 U.S.C. 62), as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. No person who holds an office the 
salary or annual compensation attached to 
which amounts to the sum of $2,500 shall be 
appointed to or hold any other office to which 
compensation is attached unless specially 
authorized thereto by law. This section shall 
not apply to retired officers, warrant officers, 
or enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard.” 

Sxc. 3. Section 7 of the Act of June 3, 1896 
(29 Stat. 235; 5 U.S.C. 63) is repealed. 

Sec. 4. The proviso in the paragraph under 
the center heading “Bureau of the Budget” in 
the Act of February 17, 1922 (42 U.S.C. 373), 
is repealed. 


Erosion at Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


¥ 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks 
I include a very interesting editorial en- 
titled “Erosion at Geneva” appearing in 
the Washington Post of July 22, 1959. 
I agree with the editorial that— 

The danger now, however, is that in the 
search for some sort of face-saving agree- 
ment that would make possible a summit 
meeting, the western allies may be pres- 
sured into compromising their own basic 
interests to further an illusion of peace. 


Unfortunately, as the editorial 
well stated: 


Democracies by nature are ill-prepared for 
prolonged negotiation with totalitarian re- 
gimes. 


I am fearful that a summit meeting at 
any price would be most harmful to the 
free world, and that it might well be the 
starting point of the road of appease- 
ment. The events before World War I, 
if we will only remember them, show 
that the road of appeasement is the road 
to war. 

The editorial follows: 

EROSION AT GENEVA 

It is timely for the West to consider se- 
riously whether an end to the Geneva Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers would be pref- 
erable to further attempts to negotiate with 
the Soivet stone wall. If a proposal to con- 
clude the meeting will not induce any last- 
minute cooperation from the Soviet Union, 
then the conference can just as well disband 
before there is real erosion of Western unity 
or prestige. 

So far there has been no major or dam- 
aging Western concession in fact, either on 
Berlin or on the larger German issue, al- 
though the West has offered many concil- 
latory proposals contingent upon Soviet rec- 
iprocity. The Soviet Union, however, has 
conceded not one single practical point be- 
yond hazy postponement of an ultimatum 


also 
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which it had no right to pose in the first 
place. 

Mr. Khrushchev began the crisis last No- 
vember with a demand which patently was 
aimed at the absorption of West Berlin and 
then at making permanent the division of 
Europe along present lines. Although the 
West has resisted any formal de facto rec- 
ognition of East Germany, to all intents and 
purposes it has acknowledged that it cannot 
change the situation. But even this will not 


satisfy Mr. Khrushchev. Despite Western 


offers to modify the arrangements in West 
Berlin, he wants to dilute the Western posi- 
tion even further. He will not make any 
firm commitment to abandon his threat; he 
seemingly reserves the right to raise a new 
crisis 18 months hence. When this is coupled 
with understanding that to the Com- 
munists the status quo means merely an 
opportunity for continued subversion, the 
Soviet Union has yielded nothing. 

To its great credit, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration has been very clear on the essen- 
tials. Apart from his statement in March 
implying that there could not be a limited 
war over Berlin (which might be an invita- 
tion to Soviet nibbling in a gamble that the 
United States could not afford to engage in 
large nuclear war), the President has been 
a@ model of correctness and restraint. He has 
been firm on the principles, but conciliatory 
on method. 

The danger now, however, is that in the 
search for some sort of face-saving agree- 
ment that would make possible a summit 
meeting, the Western Allies may be pres- 
sured into compromising their own basic 
interests to further an illusion of peace. 
Democracies by nature are ill-prepared for 
prolonged negotiation with totalitarian re- 
gimes. Time-and patience are the most 
abundant Soviet commodities, and Mr. 
Khrushchev may well hope to win by erosion 
what he cannot get by an outright grab. 

Well, a breakoff of the talks at this time 
would not be fatal; indeed, it probably 
would not make war any more likely than 
it now is. It would merely confirm what is 
becoming evident—that there is no reason- 
able hope of productive negotiations with 
Mr. Khrushchev so long as he is in a bullying 
and missile-happy mood. 

But there will be a very important lesson 
for the West if a breakup becomes inevi- 
table. That is that the only possible sat- 
isfactory basis for negotiations with the 
Soviet Union is one of equality; Mr. Khru- 
shchev is unlikely to talk seriously so long 
as he thinks he is winning the competition 
through internal prowness and external har- 
assment. The lesson is that the West needs 
not only greater unity than ever, with more 
military, economic, and scientific strength 
and the money to provide it, but also the 
spiritual and phychological effort to make 
its position ‘meaningful to the Kremlin. 
There is lamentably little evidence that this 
lesson ig yet fully understood. 





Hoosier Watermelon To Be Brought to 
Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
pleasure to announce to my colleagues 
a forthcoming treat. From the expe- 
rience of the past 2 years, I know they 





will be glad to know that the day of the 
Indiana Watermelon Festival is ap- 
proaching again. The best watermelon 
in the world is grown in southwestern 
Indiana. And, again, through the 
courtesy of the Southwestern Indiana 
Watermelon Growers Association, and 
the cooperation of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, we will serve Hoosier water- 
melon in the House dining room on 
August 6. ‘ 

At that time I will be playing host 
to the Indiana Watermelon Festival 
Queen, who will come to Washington 
after her inaugural at Vincennes, Ind., 
on July 31. She will be my guest in 
the dining room that day, so we will 
offer you a treat for the eyes as well as 
the palate. 

The watermelon was first grown 
commercially in Indiana about the turn 
of the century in Knox County. A 
typical summertime scene thereafter 
was wagons drawn by mule teams com- 
ing into Vincennes loaded with ripe 
melons to be sold house to house. In 
the early 1900’s, one of the first melon 
growers began to broker the melons 
raised by his neighbors. The produc- 
tion soon outstripped local consump- 
tion and the melons were shipped by 
rail to Indianapolis and elsewhere. 

The industry has grown in southern 
Indiana into a million-dollar business, 
encompassing 8,000 to 9,000 acres of 
watermelons and 3,000 to 4,000 acres 
of cantaloups. The production of seed- 
less watermelons is also receiving in- 
creased attention in the State. In addi- 
tion, millions and millions of melons 
headed for northern markets are brok- 
ered through the historic city of Vin- 
cennes. : 

With this special gustatory delight 
we will salute the third annual Indiana 
Watermelon Festival and the growers 
of this important Indiana product. 





The Brusch Medical Center of Cambridge, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
reading recently the Tufts Medical 
Alumni Bulletin of June 1959, I read a 
most interesting and inspiring article 
about the Brusch Medical Center of 
Cambridge, Mass., and its founder, Dr. 
Charles A. Brusch, M.D., and of the fine 
cooperational work done by his brother, 
Dr. Joseph A. Brusch, M.D. 

The article which I include in my 
remarks is a deserved tribute to Dr. 
Charles A. Brusch, in particular, and 
also to his brother, Dr. Joseph A. 
Brusch. 

The medical profession is a great pro- 
fession. Everywhere there are members 
of the medical profession dedicating and 
devoting, in many fields of medicine, 
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their lives for the benefit and progress 
of mankind. When one such member 
of the medical profession is recognized 
and honored, they are all recognized and 
honored. 

The dreams and hopes of Dr. Charles 
A. Brusch of many years ago—his 
brother cooperating—has come to frui- 
tion. I am proud to number them 
among my most valued friends. 

The article appearing in Tufts Medi- 
cal Alumni Bulletin of June of 1959, is 
further evidence of the efforts even 
against great odds, of members of the 
medical profession, in the dedication of 
their lives to mankind, to help suffering 
human beings: 

BruscH MepicaL CENTER 


The medical class of 1934 celebrated its 
25th reunion on April 6 to 8, 1959. The 
members, having come from scattered loca- 
tions, were thrilled by the ceremonies. Dur- 
ing a quarter of a century of devotion to 
medicine, the careers and accomplishments 
of the classmates have been quite varied. 
fllustrations of these have been noted. How- 
ever, a somewhat <different example is that 
of Charles A. Brusch, medical class of 1934, 
of Cambridge, Mass. His story is quite in- 
teresting. 

When he started practice with his brother, 
Joseph A. Brusch, medical class of 1923, in 
Cambridge nearly 25 years ago, they had 
in mind starting a medical center and they 
gradually worked toward that goal. In 
1950, they broke ground near their offices 
to erect a building, and in November 1951 
they opened the Brusch Medical Center at 
831 Massachusetts Avenue, within the shad- 
ow of Cambridge city hall. 

This steel and castone building, the archi- 
tecture of which is Grecian in style, is air- 
conditioned throughout, and has been so 
constructed that additional floors may be 
added as future needs indicate. There are 
approximately 7,000 square feet of space 
on each of its three floors. This was a pri- 
vate venture and the cost of the center was 
approximately a half million dollars. The 
existing facilities could not be duplicated 
today for less than a million dollars. 

The purpose is to provide medical care of 
highest quality on an economical and effi- 
cient basis by specialists in the various 
branches of medicine, surgery, orthopedics, 
dentistry, radiology, physiotherapy, research, 
and laboratory work. Its staff membership 
numbers more than 60 of the area's leading 
professional men, each a specialist in his 
particular field. 

The Brusch brothers worked out a plan 
of cooperative medicine. The center was set 
up as a diagnostic and treatment unit with 
the purpose of working along with the fam- 
ily physician. Patients are referred for diag- 
nostic tests and the results are reported di- 
rectly to the referring physician. In many 
cases this saves tho patient the expense of 
hospitalization and a quicker diagnosis is 
obtained. The patient may have appoint- 
ments at his convenience without loss of time 
from work. There are advantages to the 
physician of the staff since he can use the 
facilities, consult with others, and can have 
other men cover for him when necessary. 
Now, in their ninth year of operation, the 
record discloses that the yearly registration 
of new patients ranges between 2,000 to 2,200 
and the annual number of visits is 26,000. 

It is also of interest, too, that a separate 
nonprofit organization has been established 
for medical research, particularly in the field 
of instruments and new preparations. For 
example, this organization has produced the 
new camera-gastroscope which was sponsored 
by the Bristol-Meyers Co., research division. 
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Now the clinic has advanced to the stage 
where additional facilities are needed in the 
fieid of rehabilitation. Plans are in prog- 
ress to add in the near future two more 
stories to the present building for a rehabili- 
tation hospital at a cost of approximately 
one-half million dollars. Here a person will 
be able to be studied as an inpatient. 


University of Oregon Team Establishes 
University as Part of ICA Project in 


Nepal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the setting for the book, “The Ugly 
American,” which, unfortunately, has 
given the public a distorted picture of 
our foreign-aid program, is a- small, 
mythical country in southeast Asia. It 
is a pleasure for me today to call atten- 
tion to the outstanding success of an 
American foreign-aid project in a very 
real small country in southeast Asia. 

I refer to the Kingdom of Nepal, a tiny 
nation squeezed onto the slopes and sum- 
mits of the Himalayan Mountains, be- 
tween India and Communist China. A 
special team from my alma mater, the 
University of Oregon, has worked for the 
past several years, under contracts nego- 
tiated through the International Co- 
operation Administration, to develop and 
improve the educational system of Nepal. 

Representatives of the University of 
Oregon in Nepal have established an 
adult literacy program and have set up a 
teacher training institute. Each year, 
Nepalese students have come halfway 
around the world, to Eugene, Oreg., for 
graduate study at the University of 
Oregon. 

The administrator of the project, Dean 
Paul B. Jacobson, of the University of 
Oregon School of Education, has just 
announced fulfillment of the most am- 
bitious of the Oregon-Nepal goals: A 
national university has been established 
in Kathmandu, capital of the mountain 
kingdom of Nepal. 

The new Tribhuvan University, named 
in memory of the late king who over- 
threw the tyrannical Rana family, now 
has colleges of liberal arts, science, com- 
meree, education, law, and Sanscrit. 
Additional colleges are planned. 

Mr. President, because it describes the 
successes of a foreign-aid project in one 
of the critical nations of southeast Asia, 
I ask unanimous consent that an article 
entitled “University Established With 
University of Oregon Help,” from the 
Eugene Register-Guard for July 21, 1959, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be apnaigntas in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Untiverstry ESTABLISHED WITH UNIVERSITY OF 
Orecon HeEtP—DeEaAN ANNOUNCES NEPAL 
N 


The establishment of a national university 
in the Kingdom of Nepal, the result of years 
of work, including aid from the University 
of Oregon, was amnounced this week. 

Paul B. Jacobson, dean of the University 
of Oregon School of Education, said the new 
institution would be known as Tribhuvan 
University, in memory of the late king. This 
ruler led the revolution that overthrew the 
century-old Cyremmiens rule of the Rana fam- 
ily. 


The university will be located on a new 
site in Kathmandu, and will administer all 
higher education in Nepal. As a first step, 
the existing colleges will be brought together 
under its single administration. 

COLLEGE WILL MOVE 

As soon as buildings can be constructed, 
Jacobson said; the college in the Kathmandu 
Valley will move to the university site. Col- 
leges outside the valley will be affiliated with 
the university. 

Jacobson noted that the system of branch 
colleges was similar to Oregon's State system 
of higher education, with several institu- 
tions under a common administrative body. 

Several Oregon faculty members have, at 
various times, worked in Nepal to help estab- 
lish the university, and have helped in other 
phases of the country’s education. A three- 
way contract with the U.S. Government, the 
Kingdom of Nepal, and the university, pro- 
vided funds and set out administrative pro- 
cedure. 

Dean Jacobson administered the details 
of the program. Charles D. Byrne, former 
chancellor of the Oregon State system of 
higher education, devoted 2 years to advising 
Nepalese educators. Hugh B. Wood, profes- 
sor of education, was adviser to an earlier 
national commission that drafted the gen- 
eral framework and determined the need for 
the university. 

OTHERS IN PROGRAM 


Others who have worked in Nepal are 
Francis E. Dart, associate professor of physics, 
now en route home; James Tuley, a Washing- 
ton, D.C., architect, placed temporarily on the 
Oregon staff to design a campus plan; 
Thomas O. Ballinger, assistant professor of 
art and education, and Clarence Hines, pro- 
fessor of education, and former superin- 
tendent of the Eugene public school system. 

The new Tribhuvan University now has 
colleges of liberal arts, science, commerce, 
education, law, and Sanscrit. Planned are 
colleges of agriculture, home science, and 
engineering. Eventually, it will also include 
a college of medicine and a hospital. 


Are Congressmen or Taxpayers Respon- 
sible for Spending Attitudes? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 
Mr. DERWINSKI. =. Speaker, I was 


pleasantly surprised 

torial of July 23 in the Palos Regional, 
a weekly newspaper in my district, to 
find that the editor had written an ex- 
cellent editorial complimenting the dis- 
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tinguished gentleman from Florida, Hon. 
CHARLES E. BENNETT. 

I believe the editorial which I am sub- 
mitting for the Recorp contains not only 
a sound analysis of the budgetary prob- 
lems of our Federal Government, but is 
also a deserving tribute to a sound, con- 
servative, conscientious Member of Con- 
gress: 

ARE CONGRESSMEN OR TAXPAYERS RESPONSIBLE 
FoR SPENDING ATTITUDES? 


A great many people, in this era of super 
taxes and outer-space Government spending 
believe, understandably enough, that Con- 
gress is largely made up of spendthrifts— 
men and women with a compulsive urge to 
get rid of as much of the taxpayers’ money 
as possible. 

But an insider, writing in Nation’s Busi- 
ness, presents a very different view. He is 
CHarRLes E. BENNETT, an economy-minded 
Representative from Florida with 10 years 
of congressional service behind him. He 
sets the tone of his article with this incisive 
opening sentence: “Members of Congress are 
in a constant struggle to keep from becom- 
ing spendthrifts.” 

Two primary factors, Mr. BrennerT has 
found, frustrate the Congressman who seeks 
economy. One is loose fiscal practices with- 
in the Government itself. The other is the 
ironic prospending attitudes of much of the 
public. Both, he is convinced, can be cor- 
rected—and urgently need correcting if we 
are to avoid more inflationary deficits, and 
are to maintain both our economic and 
military strength. 

It’s true, of course, that the vast majority 
of people are in favor of economy—as a vague 
general principle. But when it comes down 
to specific matters in which they are inter- 
ested a great change takes place. For in- 
stance, Mr. Bennetr tells of his experience 
some years ago, when the mail from his con- 
stituents expressed a fervent desire for econ- 
omy. At that time a multimillion-dollar 
bill was before the House. It had popular 
appeal, but Mr. Bennett felt that the appro- 
priation wasn’t necessary and he voted 
against it. Then came the deluge. In the 
following weeks “scores of letters criticized 
my vote and not a single one recognized my 
action as a vote for economy.” And this is 
a common, not an unusual, situation. 

A major trouble, Mr. Bennett adds, is that 
“in the eyes of a large segment of the public, 
progress has become synonymous with more 
and larger Federal programs and benefits. 
Each new program is excitingly and attrac- 
tively presented. In the dazzle, the ultimate 
cost to the people in taxes is obscured.” ‘The 
Federal Government is deep in personal and 
local matters coming under the categories of 
health, education, and welfare. Then, once 
@ Federal program is started, it is virtually 
assured of immortality. Mr. BenNeTT can 
recall only two programs that have been ter- 
minated during his long service. One had to 
do with the breeding of cavalry horses, and 
the other with rum-distilling in the Virgin 
Islands. 

Mr. BENNETT deals with “a sort of budget- 
ary sleight-of-hand which the Treasury 
practices and which, in many instances, is 
used to finance programs while dodging an- 
nual Appropriations -Committee review. 
This happens with some of the most expen- 
sive programs—housng and farm price sup- 
ports among them. He is convinced that 
steps must be taken to give Congress greater 
control over the handling of the purse 


_ ‘strings. 


He proposes a three-part program which 
would encourage and give aid and succor to 
the economy-minded people in Congress. 
First, economy efforts would be recognized 
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through a system of thrift-ratings and 
awards, to be handled by a private nonparti- 
san organization of a caliber that would 
engage national respect and attention. Sec- 
ond, there should be more emphasis on pay- 
as-you-go principles whenever possible. 
Third, procedures should be tightened to pro- 
vide better control of Federal spending. For 
instance, the way money bills are now han- 
died on a piecmeal basis, “we never know 
whether more has been appropriated than 
there are revenues to pay the cost until the 
last bills are voted on.” 

Finally, Mr. Bennett is a firm supporter of 
the item veto, whereby the President could 
veto parts of appropriation bills without 
killing other parts. As matters stand now, it 
is whole -hog or none—each bill must be 
signed or vetoed in its entirety. So the Pres- 
ident must approve wasteful and undesir- 
able legislation in order to save the essential; 








Blaine’s Diamond Jubilee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, 
among the communities in my district 
of Washington State that are celebrat- 
ing key dates in their histories is Blaine, 
which is 75 years old. I want to take 
this opportunity to point out the impor- 
tance of this celebration and the hard 
work that is being done to make it a 
success. 

The city of Blaine is situated at the 
Canadian border where there is an arch 
bearing the words, “Children of a Com- 
mon Mother.” It is fitting, therefore, 
that Blaine is known as the Peace Arch 
City and that each year thousands of 
adults and schoolchildren from the 
United States and Canada meet on com- 
mon ground at the arch to commemo- 
rate the 145 years this boundary has ex- 
isted without border guards. 

It is fitting, also, that Blaine’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee will be celebrated in con- 
junction with the annual Peace Arch 
celebration. The Peace Arch parade on 
Sunday, August 2, will herald both the 
‘jubilee and celebration. The parade 
will end at the Peace Arch, where Miss 
Jeanne Sewell, 15, of Langley, British 
Columbia, and Merle Overland, who was 
graduated from Bellingham High School 
this year, will deliver the traditional stu- 
dent. speeches, 

President Eisenhower’s personal rep- 
resentative to the Peace Arch celebra- 
tion will be the Honorable Richard B. 
Wigglesworth, U.S. Ambassador to Can- 
ada. Following his address, the student 
speakers will receive Rotary Club 
plaques for their schools. 

During the week of August 2-9, Blaine 
will have an historical pageant, daily 
program, street dancing and a spectacu- 
lar fireworks display. On August 8, the 
diamond jubilee parade will pass 
through Blaine’s streets. Our neigh- 
bors from British Columbia will con- 
tribute military marching units, floats 
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and. drill teams. will join in the 
festivities. 

Mr. & , hundreds of Blaine resi- 
dents have contributed many hours of 
hard. work to make this week-long cele- 


-bration one to remember. It would be 


impossible to mame every person who 
has contributed so much, but I shall 
name those who have been entrusted 
with the leadership and administration 
of both the Diamond Jubilee and the 
Peace Arch celebration. 

President of the International Peace 
Arch Association is Miss Nellie Browne 
Duff. Committee chairmen include Dr. 
Theodore J. Rasmussen, Clarence M. 
Beal, Joe Imhof, Mario Pagano, George 
Marus, Walter Grant, Ted Hovde, Her- 
bert Viereck, Roy A. Howard, C. T. 
Gardner, Jerry Thorne, Mrs. Marvel 
Smith, Mrs. Harold King, Mrs. Walter 
Collins, Mrs. Leila Kagey, and Capt. 
Walter Hunter. 

Members of the diamond jubilee are 
Mel Hollinger, general chairman; Fred 


Kerns, Mrs. Lance W. Dillworth, Robert ° 


Bainter, and Richard A. Nelle. Division 
chairmen include Al Dohner, Randy 
Ramstead, Wayne Partish, Gertrude 
Goodman, Vernon McDonald, Wynn 
Haws, Harold Dodd, Bill Hay, and Tra- 
verse Skallman. 

Mr. S , the history of Blaine is 
filled with stories of industry and cour- 
age. The citizens of this border com- 
munity can be proud they reside and 
work in such a beautiful, growing city, 
and I predict they will continue to bring 
prosperity throughout the years to 
come. 





Our Nation’s Natural Resources Have 
Helped Make Possible the Unparalleled 
Richness of Life of Our People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
almost 100 years ago that a former rail- 
road conductor, Edwin L. Drake, com- 
pleted drilling the first commercial oil 
well, and this year the centennial of the 
oil industry is being observed. 

In 1854 the American whaling indus- 
try was on a decline. That year the 700 
ships in our whaling fleet brought home 
more than 12 million barrels of oil. 
Such a catch would never be made again, 
for whales were becoming scarce in all 
the oceans of the world. But in a crisis 

often comes to the fore, and it 
1 that Edwin L. Drake drilled 
a depth of 6914 feet. Little 
citizens realize the impact that 
tleman’s feat would have upon 
and the lives of generations 
Indeed it was providential 
abundant supply of kerosine 
to replace the vanishing fuel 
sea. And certainly this is an- 
proof that our Nation’s natural 
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resources have helped make possible the 
unparalleled richness of the life of our 
people. Mr. Edwin L. Drake carved a 
truly creative and enduring niche in 
American history. 

The State of Kentucky has occupied 
an integral role in the oil industry’s 100 
years of development. The importance 
of this industry to Kentucky’s economy 
is apparent by the fact that approxi- 
mately 14,000 Kentuckians are employed 
in some phase of the petroleum indus- 
try, and in 1956 petroleum payrolls in 
Kentucky approximated $43 million. 
Motor fuel tax collections provide our 
State with almost 30 percent of its tax 
revenue. Also approximately 35 percent 
of all freight traffic on Kentucky rivers 
consist of petroleum and its products. 

Mr. Speaker, on July 17, 1959, an edi- 
torial, in appreciation of the oil indus- 
try’s contribution to the economic 
strength of our State and Nation, ap- 


_peared in the Messenger, of Madison- 


ville, Ky. The editorial, entitled “Oil 
Celebrates First Hundred Years,” is as 
follows: 

Om CELEBRATES First HUNDRED YEARS 


Oil is celebrating its first century as a ser- 
vant of mankind—1859 to 1959—and among 
the celebrants is Kentucky Petroleum Coun- 
cil, which has its headquarters in Louisville. 

On August 27, 1859, the council relates a 
former railroad conductor named Edwin L. 
Drake, who had been sent to Titusville, in 
western Pennsylvania, by a New England 
company founded for the purpose of pro- 
ducing petroleum, completed drilling the 
first commercial oil well in history. 

Colonel Drake, as he was familiarly known, 
found oi] at a depth of 69% feet, thus be- 
coming not only the first commercial oil 
producer but the first shallow well operator. 

With off all about us, and some in our 
own county, Hopkins Countians are in posi- 
tion to appreciate some of the progress which 
has been made in the industry in the last 
100 years. 

Kentucky has in fact played a large and 
important role in the oil industry’s 100 years 
of progress. A lot of people may not be 
aware just how big the oil industry of Ken- 
tucky really is, and how far-reaching is its 
importance. What petroleum means to our 
commonwealth is highlighted by the follow- 
ing: 

1. Approximately 14,000 Kentuckians are 
employed in some phase of the petroleum 
industry. 

2. In 1956, petroleum payrolls in the State 
approximated $43 million. 

3. About 35 percent of all freight traffic 
on Kentucky rivers consists of petroleum and 
its products. 

4. Motor fuel tax collections provide Ken- 
tucky with almost 30 percent of its State 
tax revenue. 

5. Sixty-seven of Kentucky’s 120 counties 
have either oil or gas production. 

The celebration of oil’s centennial this 
year affords the industry the opportunity to 
show how it has served the people of State 
and Nation. And American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, for its part, has prepared a handsome 
edition of its quarterly, a centennial issue 
devoted to the age of mobility. 

As for the future of oil, we saw a state- 
ment the other day which said: 

“The industry is not running out of oil, 
but instead has a good prospect for contin- 
uing to develop new supplies at the rate 
needed, provided no actions are taken to 

exploration and development.” 


centennial to tell the public about it. 
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Zones of Black Darken the Map 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
: Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by the well-known 
columnist Marquis Childs appeared in 
today’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald. 

Mr. Childs brings out a most interest- 
ing point, which we are prone to forget, 
namely that in this age of advanced 


technology we know less and less about . 


one-third of the earth’s people who 
dwell behind curtains, iron, bamboo or 
silk, and are hidden from the outside 
world by the heavy hand of the censor 


and the muzzle worn by a controlled . 


press. 

While freedom of the press is always 
relative, it is a fact that even a so-called 
free press is controlled, at best, by the 
advertisers and, at worst, by editorial 
prejudices. Still it remains a fact that 
today the means of communication have 
deteriorated to the point where the 
“Black Zones” on the map, that Mr. 
Childs refers to, are becoming larger 
and more impenetrable each day. 

Zones OF BLACK DaRKEN THE Map 
(By Marquis Childs) 

It cam scarcely have escaped the most cas- 
ual newspaper readers that news of areas 
where day-to-day events may tip the balance 
between peace and war is coming at second or 
third hand. The map of the world is begin- 
ning to show as many black patches, marking 
territory unknown, as it did before the age 
of exploration and expansion. 

This is pointed up by the struggle going 
on in Iraq between the forces of Gen, Abdul 
Kassem and the Communists. The news of 
that struggle, which can have decisive con<- 
sequences in the Middle East, is being re- 
ported from Lebanon. 

Just a year ago, with no warning whatso- 
ever and apparently to the complete surprise 
of Western diplomats, a pro-Western regime 
in Baghdad was erased. First-hand reporting 
has since then been made difficult, if not im- 
possible. 

On the information map the blackness is 
almost total in the vast land mass of China, 
in Tibet, and in the Chinese dependencies of 
North Korea and North Vietnam. One or 
two British correspondents function under 
severe restraints in Peking, and occasionally 
Canadian, Indian, or other free-world jour- 
nalists are allowed to make carefully guided 
tours. The press within China is a com- 
pletely controlled propaganda press. 

In Soviet. Russia and the satellites, the last 
few years have seen some improvement inso- 
far as travel and other facilities for Western 
journalists are concerned. But censorship 
of all outgoing dispatches—an exception is 
made for reporters accompanying Vice rresi- 
dent Ricuarp Nixon—is rigidly imposed. Ac- 
cess. to news sources is difficult. The Soviet 
press is a disciplined arm of government. 

The satellites, conspicuously Poland, have 
seen some relaxation. But the pattern is still 
that of tight Communist Party control, 

The from dark gray to light gray 
takes in a lot of geography. Under Turkey's 
stern press law, editors have been given crim- 
inal sentences and criticism has been throt- 
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tied. The press in , Portugal, and most 
of the Middle East is completely controlled 
or “guided.” Nearer home, in the Dominican 
Republic, the préss is the sycophantic serv- 
ant of the Trujilo dictatorship. 

In Formosa, South Korea, and South Viet- 
mam freedom of information is, to say the 
least, relative. Troubled and uncertain gov- 
ernments use persuasion or coercion to 
guide the press. And, as in other areas, if 
you want to survive, you accept the guid- 
ance. ‘ 
Especially disturbing to those of us di- 
rectly concerned with the free flow of infor- 
mation are the signs in the West of doubt 
and distrust. In France, the Assembly has 
had before it several bills to curb the press. 
Since the upheaval of May 1958 that 
brought Gen, Charles de Gaulle to power, 
the tone has been subdued, if not muted. 
Weeklies, such as L’Express and L’Observa- 
teur, that continue to be critical of aspects 
of the Algerian war are occasionally sup- 
pressed. A book, La Gangrene, purporting 
to give details of torture of Algerians im- 
prisoned in France, was seized on orders of 
Premier Michel Debre. 

The cold war has had a blighting effect. 
The tendency is to ask not what is news but 
what is good news for our side. America’s 
allies are to be treated tenderly, and to ex- 
pose their mistakes is less than good form. 

Too often the West has shown itself 
ready to accept the barriers that have been 
put up. Far too little effort has been made 
to inform the public on what is going on 
inside China. Third-hand reports out of 
Tokyo are no substitute for what persistent 
analysis at second-hand might show. Re- 
porting in many areas is inadequate. 

Here at home critics have pointed to the 
way in which the news is increasingly 
molded by shrewd manipulators who con- 
sider it a commodity for political or finan- 
cial advancement. With the techniques of 
Madison Avenue transposed to government, 
information becomes a matter for reward or 
punishment to those who are for you or 
against you. 

It is only because there is still a vigorous 
free in Japan, India, the West—that 
this catalog of sins of omission and com- 
mission has significance. But no one aware 
of what freedom of information means to 
the survival of all the freedoms—perhaps 
to survival itself—can be in the least com- 
placent after looking at today's somber in- 
formation map. 


Takeoff or Brushoff? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
heard Mr. John McClay’s recent broad- 
cast over WJZ-TV—channel 13 in Balti- 
more—I was very much impressed. Mr. 
McClay and WJZ-TV have been render- 
ing an excellent public service in pre- 
senting to the people of Baltimore full 
information and constructive suggestions 
on issues of local and national impor- 
tance. 

Mr. McCilay’s most recent editorial 
entitled “Takeoff or Brushoff?” deals 


the first since the completion of its 
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fine airport, Baltimore is now enjoying 
a few first-class flights because no other 
airport in the Baltimore-Washington 
area can accommodate jet aircraft. 

“Takeoff or Brushoff?” candidly 
deals with Baltimore’s airport problem 
and especially with the obligations of 
the Federal Government to Baltimore in 
the development of Friendship as a 
Baltimore-Washington terminal. One of 
the most pressing of these obligations is 
the need for a prompt decision by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board on the adequacy 
of service case which has been pending 
for 8 months. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including Mr. McClay’s excellent 
editorial: 

TAKEOFF OR BRUSHOFF? 


(Aired by John L. McClay, general manager, 
WJZ-TV) 

Hello, I’m John McClay, general manager 
of WJZ-TV. If you were running a grocery 
store and the Federal Government put up 
@ much fancier store across the street, you 
would justifiably cry out that this was un- 
fair competition. You would be especially 
irked if the Federal Government had used a 
lavish supply of the taxpayers’ money—in- 
cluding yours—-in its effort to compete with 
you. This is almost exactly what is hap- 
pening to Baltimore in the competition to 
lure the commercial airline traffic of the 
Baltimore-Washington area. 

In recent weeks we have all felt a surge of 
civic pride in the inauguration of daily jet 
airline service between Friendship Interna- 
tional Airport and the west coast. After 
years of being a whistiestop on the air- 
lines, Friendship is now the terminal for the 
best transcontinental flights to and from the 
Baltimore-Washington area. 

Baltimore won this service because of the 
foresight of its airport board and the sacri- 
fices of its taxpayers, Friendship was built 
to handie jet airliners. Washington Na- 
tional Airport was not. Hence all jet flights 
to the Washington area must use Baltimore’s 
airport. 

The lack of good service to Friendship has 
been a serious economic liability to Balti- 
more for many years. When the poor peo- 
ple of France begged for bread, Marie An- 
toinette said, “Let ‘um eat cake.” When 
the businessmen of Baltimore pleaded for 
better air service, the airline officials said 
“Let ‘um go to Washington.” 

In terms of coldblooded business eco- 
nomics, the airline officials were right. In- 
stead of serying Baltimore and Washington 
separately, its far more efficient to persuade 
Baltimoreans to travel 44 miles to Washing- 
ton National Airport to board a plane. Hav- 
ing no choice, this is what Baltimoreans 
have been doing, at the rate of nearly 1,000 
a day. Nowhere else in the United States 
are the travelers of a large city asked to en- 
dure such an inconvenience. 

But with the coming of the jets, a great 
opportunity is at hand, if Baltimore is ready 
to meet it. There are many problems to be 
solved as Baltimore attempts to establish 
Friendship as an important terminal. One 
of these problems is overwhelming; the Fed- 
eral Government is, in effect, setting up 
business across the street. 

In Chantilly, Va., 28 miles southwest of 
Washington, the Federal Aviation Agency is 
bulliding one of the world’s most lavish air- 
ports. The total cost of the project may 
run as much as $100 million including the 
highway from Washington. You don’t have 
to guess who is supplying the money: The 
taxpayers of the United States, including 
you. 

If Friendship could attract its own service, 
irrespective of what happens in Washington, 
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the building of Chantilly would pose no 
threat to Baltimore’s economy. But the air- 
lines, Judging from their past performance, 
have no intention of voluntarily serving 
both cities separately. Therefore, a flight 
transferred from Friendship to Chantilly 
may well be a flight lost forever to Baltimore. 

This brings us to the crux of the matter. 
Baltimoreans, as Federal taxpayers, are con- 
tributing their money to Chantilly Airport, 
even though that airport poses a threat to 
their own economy. To put it more bluntly, 
we are being forced to slit our own throats. 

We at WJZ believe this situation is grossly 
unfair to Baltimore. However, there is a 
remedy, readily available. 

Baltimore’s immediate task is to prove to 
the airlines that Friendship is the best ter- 
minal for a majority of the flights in and 
out of the Baltimore-Washington area. As 
we pointed out in a WJZ editorial 7 months 
ago, a 30-mile circle around Chantilly em- 
braces about 1,600,000 people. A 30-mile 
circle around Friendship embraces about 
twice that number. But this advantage 
will not be important unless Friendship can 
expand its facilities. 

To keep up with the developments of the 
jet age there is an immediate need for spe- 
cific improvements at Friendship. The ter- 
minal building must be enlarged. Taxiways 
must be widened. Most important, an ex- 
isting runway must be lengthened to pro- 
vide an additional jet runway. All of this 
will cost close to $10 million. Unlike the 
Federal Aviation Agency, Baltimore does not 
have that many millions to spare. 

,However, Congress has just passed a bill 
that, when signed by the President, will 
provide $126 million in Federal funds for 
airport construction. Some $30 million of 
this money can be allocated as the Federal 
Aviation Agency sees fit. 

We at WJZ believe that Baltimore’s unique 
position in relation to Washington justifies 
its receiving a large share of these funds. 
If nearly $100 million can be allocated for 
Chantilly, certainly a small fraction of this 
amount is justified for Friendship. No other 
city is in such a position that Federal com- 
petition can threaten its public convenience 
and its economy. 


We are not opposed to the building of 
Washington’s Chantilly Airport because in 
the distant future there will be a need for 
all three terminals—Friendship, National, 
and Chantilly, But, as Baltimoreans, we 
bristle at the thought that the completion 
of Chantilly at Federal expense will leave 
Baltimore as barren of air service as it has 
been in the past. 

There are two other problems in connec- 
tion with Friendship Airport that we want 
to touch upon briefiy. 

First is the question of airport promo- 
tion. ‘In our editorial in December, we told 
you how Philadelphia’s promotional efforts 
reaped rewards of better service. Philadel- 
phia shares the costs of promotional adver- 
tisements with the airlines; the airport fur- 
nishes a continuous stream of news stories 
for television, radio, and newspapers; the 
city employs a consultant in Washington 
to represent its interests before the Federal 
Government. We strongly urge Mayor Grady 
to join forces with the Association of Com- 
merce and the Greater Baltimore Commit- 
tee in a real effort to promote Friendship’s 
improved service. This promotion must be 
— out in Washington as well as in Bal- 

timore, especially in the Capital’s northern 
suburbs close to Friendship Airport. 

Second is the question of the airlines’ 
legal obligation to provide better service to 
Baltimore. Last November, arguments were 


quacy of service case before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. This case was initiated by 
the Greater Baltimore Committee in an ef- 
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fort to force the airlines to offer better serv- 
ice on the grounds that they were illegally 
discriminating against Baltimore. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board has been 8 months de- 
liberating and there has still been no de- 
cision. Since much of Baltimore’s plan- 
ning depends on this decision, there should 
be no further delay on the part of the CAB. 
These three things: Promotion, a decision 
from the CAB, and, most important, special 
Federal funds, are the principal needs of 
Baltimore in the dawn of the jet age. The 
Federal funds are the foremost need be- 
cause they offer Baltimore a chance at fair 
competition with the vast resources of the 
Federal Government, If we are to regain our 
rightful place on the airline map, every busi- 
nessman, every traveler, must make his voice 
heard to city, State, and Federal officials. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following text of a 
letter dated July 16 I recently received 
from a resident of Michigan transmit- 
ting certain views and observations of a 
Chrysler employee and union member on 
the current steel strike: 

JuLY 16, 1959. 


The Honorable Atvin M. BENTLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washi , D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BenTuLEY: A Chrysler 
employee and union member came into my 
office today to ask if I would write a letter 
for her to the Republican Members of Con- 
gress from Michigan. She is well read, and 
has studied the UAW-CIO economic warfare 
against the people of the United States 
thoroughly and over a long period of time. 
She has talked to us before and her reason- 
ing and judgment on the activity of the 
Communist Party through the UAW-CIO is 
frighteningly logical. 

From her observations and knowledge as a 
factory worker and union member, she be- 
leves the motive behind this present steel 
strike squeeze is to deliberately ruin the 
economy of this country, either for the union 
bosses” own ends or directly for the Commu- 
nist Party, for two reasons: hoping to ruin 
the American economy to improve their for- 
eign investments and/or to discredit the 
the Republican Party by using caused busi- 
ness recessions as a reflection on the job the 
Republicans can do. She knows the unions 
to have huge foreign investments in manu- 
facturing, and the union bosses want Russia 
through Germany, to rule the economy of 
the world. She also feels they are succeed- 
ing. 


After this steel strike starts “the first 2 
weeks won’t cost the unions any expense at 
all; it is the second 2 weeks that will use up 
the union’s strike funds.” She feels “it is 
imperative for the welfare of this country 
that the strike be allowed to continue the 


second 2 weeks in order to weaken the . 


union’s strike fund. But then, at the end of 
the fourth week, th 
himself and force the employees back to 
work, without a fund or wage increase, 
which would only increase 


allowed to continue, foreign countries will 


e President must commit” 
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get all the sales, and they will use it against 
the Republican Party when the buying power 
starts down.” 

This action—“using up the union's strike 
fund and saving the buying power’’—are of 
paramount importance. She wants very 
much to get this word to the President. 
She feels “he was voted into office without 
the help of the average union member or 
union boss, and the same people who elected 
him will elect his Republican successor.” 
She feels he owes it to the people who did 
elect him to save them from their own 
stupidity in not realizing the horrible threat 
this country faces. 

Thanking you for your attention and coop- 
eration, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
JANE H. STOcKING. 












Education in Foreign Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recop an excellent 
address delivered by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] before the 14th Institute of High- 
er Education, Board of Education, the 
Methodist Church, Nashville, Tenn., on 
July 28, on the subject “Education in 
Foreign Service’’: 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION IN ForEIcN Service 


(Remarks of Senator Atzert Gore before the 
14th Institute of Higher Education, Board 
of Education, the Methodist Church, 
Nashville, Tenn., July 28, 1959) 


It is a privilege and honor to participate in 
this significant conference on higher edu- 
cation. 

In presenting to you some views on “Edu- 
cation for Foreign Service’ I use the term 
“foreign service” in its generic rather than 
its political sense. 

The field of foreign service is broad and 
is broadening by leaps and bounds. More- 
over the challenge and the necessity of for- 
eign service in the political, social, the re- 
ligious, the economic, and other fields surges 
evermore appealingly and vitally. 

We see that truth, a Key to the Christian 
concept at home and abroad and the most 
effective weapon of freedom anywhere, is 
locked in a dramatic battle with propaganda, 
distortions and prevarication. We see that 
truth needs the service of more and better 
trained people and improved methods of 
communication. 

We see that in the mortal cold war chal- 
lenge to our way of life the ultimate target 
is the minds and the hearts of mankind. 
The most appealing and revolutionary politi- 
cal ideal that the world has known is de- 
mocracy, described so eloquently by Lincoln 
as “of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” I hold that it is far more appealing, 
and perhaps in many parts of the world more 
revolutionary today, than even the theoreti- 
cal concept of communism, let alone the vul- 
gar, gangster distortion current in Russia. 

Yet this idea and ideal, this system, how- 
evér glorious and glittering it may be in the 
United States, eventually loses its appeal to 
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people who can find no reasonable basis for 
aspiration for attaining it or any share of its 
benefits and glories. 

We see the Soviet efforts at economic pene- 
tration of underdeveloped areas and for po- 
litical subversion, particularly among the 
politically unsophisticated peoples. 

I say these things only by way of identify- 
ing both the scope and urgency of education 
for foreign service. 

One of our national weaknesses is our de- 
ficiency in linguistic capabilities. This point 
has been made plain to me through some- 
what excruciating experiences at interna- 
tional conferences. Within the last month, 
for instance, I was a member of the US. 
delegation to the conference on nuclear 
weapons tests suspension which invited the 
Russian and British delegates to dinner. 
Each of our Russian guests spoke English 
reasonably well, sufficiently to communicate 
intelligibly without aid of an interpreter. 
Not one of the American hosts could utter or 
understand one intelligible sentence in Rus- 
sian. 

American business representatives abroad 
are finding themselves handicapped because 
of the superior facility of communication by 
their competitors. 

No longer, it seems to me, can we depend 
solely upon the isolated missionary to ade- 
quately an deffectively carry the message of 
Christian faith and ideals in competition 
with shrewd articulation of materialistic 
ideology. 

In the past Americans have shown com- 
paratively little interest in the study of for- 
eign languages. Perhaps this was a natural 


consequence of our geographical position. It 
may be a consequence also of our com- 
placency and self-satisfaction, which our 
position is world affairs will no longer per- 
mit. 

This deficiency can be attached by insti- 


tutions of higher education, but higher edu- 
cation alone cannot provide a satisfactory 
solution. The development of a national 
linguistic g@apability sufficient for the chal- 
lenge of world leadership will require ele- 
mentary language training in the primary 
grades and high school and supplementary 
study in higher education. In the field of 
higher education new methods of language 
teaching are evolving, influenced particularly 
by necessities for concentrated language 
studies by the Armed Forces during World 
War II and since. 

Language, however, is not an end in it- 
self. I shall never, never forget the wither- 
ing experience I had when I undertook to 
matriculate for a public speaking course as 
a treshman at the Uriversity of Tennessee. 
The dean took one look at my matriculation 
card, quickly drew a line through the pub- 
lic speaking course, and looked at me as if to 
say, “You must first learn something to 
talk about.” I am not sure that the dean 
was right. In fact, I was not sure then, and 
by some persistence persuaded him to let 
me take the course. Nevertheless, the facility 
to communicate is only a tool. Its effective- 
ness depends on how it is used, not merely 
on its possession. I would not, therefore, 
wish to overemphasize training in languages, 
necessary and important though it be. 

One can be “fluently arrogant” in several 
languages and yet be a poor representative 
abroad of his country, of his business, of 
his mission, of his church. 

Although this may be overlooked by some, 
it is most important that anyone going into 
foreign service in any field of endeavor be 
well informed about his own country. 

Upon my daughter's return to Vanderbilt 
University as a student after working at the 
World’s Fair at Brussels and completing a 

. trip around the world, I heard someone ask 
her the following question: “What lesson 
did you learn in your travels around the 
world?” Nancy answered: “I have just 
registered for four history courses.” 
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Not only is knowledge of the history of our 
country important in education for foreign 
service, but a knowledge of its people, of its 
geography, of its industry, of its business, 
of its social and political institutions, its 
religious life, its welfare programs, its labor 
organizations, its social customs, is strong 
points and also its weaknesses. 

Moreover, a faith in our system and & 
dedication to its causes is essential to effec- 
tive foreign service. I think it is reasonable 
to presume this faith and dedication. The 
more education, the more knowledge, the 
more understanding that our foreign serv- 
ice. personnel possess, the more valid will 
be the assumption. 

The need for qualified individuals edu- 
cated for foreign service in various fields is 
acute. This problem concerns all. With 
the relatively new position of free world 
leadership which has come to us through 
the inexorable march of events and our 
own great good fortune has come the re- 
sponsibility of dealing effectively and in all 
fields and at all levels with peoples all 
around the world. We are sending more 
people abroad than ever before and keeping 
them abroad for longer periods of time. 
This applies, I believe, to religious under- 
takings, as well as to economic, business, po- 
litical, and military personnel. 

I must not overlook, nor indeed must I 
minimize, the importance of American tour- 
ists abroad as representatives of our way of 
life. Here, too, we could stand a little more 
educational preparation for foreign service. 
“ Through education, we can solve a great 
many of our difficulties. There must be 
preparation for any service, but unfortu- 
nately we do not have the facilities for proper 
foreign service training. Neither do we 
have, at the present time, a large pool of 
people with an interest in foreign service 
from which to select people for training. I 
would say, along with Alfred North White- 
head, however, that “the race which does 
not value trained intelligence is doomed.” 
The country which does not value trained 
intelligence and which does not take steps 
to select and train its intelligent people is 
doomed to failure. Perhaps this caveat is 
pertinent to the important field of foreign 
service. 

Education for foreign service, as I have 
said, has many facets. Before such educa- 
tion can. begin, there must be some process 
of selection of those to be educated. How 
are they to be selected? Who should select 
them? At what point in the educational 
process should specialized training for for- 
eign service be undertaken? 

When these questions can be satisfactorily 
answered, and it is determined that a quali- 
fied candidate for education for foreign serv- 
ice is in hand, one must then face the task 
of deciding how to educate him. What 
should be the specific objectives of his edu- 
cation, and how extensive, as a practical 
matter, should the curriculum be? 

Finally, then, one is faced with the ques- 
tion of the best type of institutions for 
educating this candidate for Foreign Service. 
Should existing educational institutions be 
utilized, or should specialized institutions be 
established? In the Foreign Service of the 
Government, this is, and has been, a much 
discussed matter. 

Now, I have raised a lot of questions. I 
don’t propose to furnish easy answers. Es- 
sentially, I seek to identify the problem. 
Perhaps some of these questions can be re- 
solved in the course of your further discus- 
sion and study. 

It may be needless to point out that 
Americans abroad are subject to a great deal 
of .» much of it, I am afraid, justi- 
fied. All considered, however, the 
picture is probably not as bad as it has been 
painted, The recent bestseller, “The Ugly 
American,” has popularized a type of Ameri- 
can abroad who is not in my view typical 
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of our State Department, Information 
Agency, or other related Government serv- 
ices. On the other hand, it certainly is true 
that our representation abroad, particularly 
in Government, is not what it should be. 
There are three basic reasons for the criti- 
cism of Americans abroad. First is poor se- 
lection and training of personnel. This is 
what we are talking about now, and.it is 
something we can correct. Second is the 
lack of a proper foreign policy. As edu- 
cators, you cannot do too much about that 
right away. Third is the simple fact that 
unpopularity is the price of power. There is 
not much any of us can do about that. 
Some experts in the field list another cause 
of friction, and that is the fact that there 
are just too many Americans abroad, and 
the mere fact of numbers will give rise to 
friction. This may be a factor. At the pres- 
ent time, almost 1 percent of our popula- 
tion is abroad, including members of the 
armed services and their dependents. But, 
before we draw any hasty conclusions about 
this, it should be mentioned that about one- 
fourth of all Americans abroad are living in 
Germany, and that country is probably the 
one place abroad where Americans are most 
appreciated and where there is a minimum 
of friction between our people and both 
government Officials and private citizens. 
Perhaps friction at any particular place 
revolves around what we are doing and how 
we are doing it, rather than the numbers 
of people involved. Certainly, whatever we 
have to do in various countries, and what- 
ever numbers may be involved, the proper 
selection and training of our representatives 
will go a long way toward getting the job 
done in the best possible way. 
In a democratic society, the selection of 


individuals for work, as well as the choice 


of avocation, is and nrust be on a voluntary 
basis. It is not possible for the Government, 
church, or company desiring representation 
abroad to designate individuals and earmark 
them for any particular task, except in the 
armed services. We must rely on incentives 
such as monetary-income, improved status, 
interest, or the opportunity to be of service. 

Our chief foreign competitor, Soviet Rus- 
sia, has a big advantage in the matter of se- 
lection. The Soviets can and do select peo- 
ple at an early age and keep them in a 
specified program of training as long as the 
government feels such training is profitable. 
We do not desire such control. We abhor it. 
But we must recognize its challenge. It has 
been reported, for example, that the Soviets 
have, for several years, been training large 
numbers of selected individuals for service 
in Africa south of the Sahara and giving 
them intensive training in the languages 
and dialects of the area. We know as well 
as do the Russians: that this is a critical 
area, but we are not able to mobilize our 
efforts so readily. I doubt that there are 
many people in this country who are under- 
going training in Swahili or Ruanda, let 
alone the less well known languages and dia- 
lects of that section of the world. 

As a practical matter, it appears to'’me 
that we will not be able to select young 
people for foreign service training at an early 
stage in their educational process. We will 
probably have to allow them to get through 
most of their college training before any 
real specialization can be undertaken. Even 
so, linguistic aptitudes can be discovered, 
encouraged, and developed at an early age. 

It is often not decided by a college student 
that he wants.to go into any given type of 
foreign work until he is in his junior or 
senior year. In such a case the bulk of the 
specialized training must be given at the 
graduate level. Our educational system, of 
course, does a great deal of selecting for us. 
A student often starts out in a liberal arts 
course, then shifts to prelaw or premedical 
studies. If he survives, he goes on into law 
school or medical school. What we do not 
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have now, and what we badly need, is a large 
pool of undergraduates who are foreign serv- 
ice prone. This would give us something 
to work with. We could then begin the 
weeding out and specialized 

Regardless of the manner in which our 
candidates for service service training are 
selected, I think there are certain charac- 
teristics which these people should have, 
or which they should be capable of develop- 
ing 


Dean Harlan Cleveland, of the Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs of Syracuse University, recently dis- 
cussed these characteristics with the .Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. The Max- 
well Graduate School has done a good deal 
of work in this field, and Dean Cleveland has 
concluded that there are five major elements 
in effective overseas performance. These are 
technical skill, career dedication, a sense of 
politics, cultural empathy, and organization 
ability. 

By technical skill is meant, simply, that 
@ man must know his job. He must know it 
as if he were doing the same work at home. 
Career dedication will, of course, carry any- 
one over a great many obstacles. A sense of 
politics is vital when working among foreign 
nationals who may be more politically con- 
scious than Americans. Cultural empathy 
is dicult to achieve, but likewise necessary. 
We must be able to put ourselves, when we 
are representing America abroad, into the 
other fellow’s political, economic, ard social 
shoes. Organization ability is necessary 
largely because of the fact that the American 
overseas has to work through an organization 
back home, and the long line of communica- 
tions will invariably cause difficulties. 

I am not sure that everyone would agree 
on these qualifications. Most of us would 
agree, however, that a person possessing, or 
capable of developing, all of these would cer- 
tainly perform well in representing his coun- 
try, his church, or his company in a foreign 
field. 

It appears to me, however that it will be 
extremely difficult to test an individual for 
these Qualifications prior to his having 
undergone a good part of his training. We 
must probably, then, merge selection and 
training to a great extent. We must begin 
to train a great many people. As I have said, 
one of our first tasks is to get a large num- 
ber of students to become conscious of the 
need and the opoprtunities of foreign service. 

Knoweldge of the area in which one is to 
serve, its language, its customs, history, 
geography, and its hopes for the future is a 
bedrock essential, second only to a knowl- 
edge of one’s own country. 

Since we live in an age of change, it is 
important to know the movements which are 
underway in a given country. One must 
know as much about the group or govern- 
ment which is on the way up as he does 
about the group or government currently in 
power. We must realize that the dynamics 
of political and social life in other countries 
may now be in the process of producing 
changes similar to those which our own 
country has wnderzons during the past 100 
years. 

Having covered in a-very general way some 
of the areas in which a candidate for For- 
eign Service should receive special training, 
let us now consider the type of institution 
which can best give this training. 

At this point, the question of some sort of 
national academy for Foreign Service train- 
ing arises. Is there a need for such a spe- 
cialized institution, operated by the Federal 
Government, especially for the training of a 
Government Foreign Service Corps? 

.All together, there are some 1,800 
and universities offering some sort of 
higher education. Many of these institu- 
tions, whether they be operated by church 
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groups or other types of -public spirited and 
civic minded boards or trustees on the one 
hand, or by States or other governmental 
agencies on the other, could do a much bet- 
ter job in Foreign Service training if they 
had some guidance and perhaps financial as- 
sistance from the Federal Government. I 
think it is upon these institutions that we 
should principally depend for higher educa- 
tion. Their structure and curriculum will 
require strengthening. 
mentary and high school systems. 

I feel that it would be in the national 
interest for the Federal Government to give 
financial assistance and encouragement to 
established colleges and universities in set- 
ting up programs for Foreign Service train- 
ing, especially at the graduate level. A good 
program at the graduate level would have 
some effect on the undergraduate programs 


of these institutions. This would assist in © 


making available to us a large body of For- 
eign Service minded students. Whether 
such individuals ever entered Government 
service or not, the Federal Government 
would profit. Our national welfare is in- 
volyed in the competency of our Foreign 
Service, from the tourist to the trader, from 
the technician to the ambassador. 

I would go further and say that I also 
think we need a national academy to spe- 
cialize in this type of training. Here I 
would draw a parallel with our college mili- 
tary training programs. Perhaps some of 
the educational institutions represented 
here have ROTC ams. Those of you 
who are familiar with these programs know 
that a large proportion of the officers serv- 
ing in the Army or Air Force, and to a lesser 
degree in the Navy, are ROTC graduates. 

At the same time, I believe most of us 
would agree that; over the years, West Point 
and Annapolis have done a pretty good job 
of setting standards and providing a nucleus 
of trained personnel around which larger 
forces can be organized. I believe a Na- 
tional Foreign Service Academy would go a 
long way toward leavening the whole loaf of 
our Foreign Service personnel. 

Last year, when it was obvious to me that 
our science education program needed 
strengthening, I introduced a bill to estab- 
lish_a National Science Academy and to set 
up a program of scholarships in existing in- 
stitutions for the study of the natural 
sciences and mathematics. Congress passed 
the national defense education bill but it is 
too modest and restricted. 

I am preparing a bill to establish a Na- 
tional Foreign Service Academy. The Fed- 
eral Government can be, as it is in other 
fields, a pace setter. I find it disturbing, and 
I believe dangerous, that we spend only about 
seventh-tenths of 1 percent of our gross 
national product on higher education. We 
must place greater emphasis upon intel- 
lectual achievement. 

In considering specialized educational in- 
stitutions, we should not overlook the ad- 
vantages to be gained from giving some of 
our people at least a part of their education 
abroad. We are accumulating large amounts 
of local currencies in many foreign coun- 
tries which could well be used for educating 
our students in those countries. Further- 
more, in the underdeveloped areas where 
higher education is not flourishing, we could 
use some of these funds to establish Ameri- 
can-type universities. I have introduced a 
bill this year to do just this, and hope very 
much to secure its enactment early next year. 

The United States has; willingly or not, 
entered upon a new era of international ac- 
tivity. No longer can we afford to live in 
semi-isolation. No longer can we afford to 
consider the rest of the world as something 
a and apart from our own national 


ae international relations are of such im- 
portance that we need an increasingly large 


So will our ele- . 
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number of trained people who know how to 
get along with other peoples of the world 
and who know how to represent our institu- 
tions abroad, whether they be political, re- 
ligious or commercial. 








Participation in U.S. Exhibition at Mos- 
cow by Oregon Manufacturing Firms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, at 
the U.S. exhibition in Moscow, recently 
visited by Vice President Nrxon and Pre- 
mier Khrushchev, two great Oregon 
manufacturing firms are represented. 


‘These are Jantzen Knitting Mills and 


the Pendleton Woolen Mills. Their 
products are outstanding in the Nation, 
and thus they have been chosen as 
among only eight major sponsors par- 
ticipating in the American Fashion In- 
dustries’ presentation. 

All of our State is proud of these two 
notable and successful firms, which 
manufacture products of outstanding 
quality. Jantzen is famous for female 
swimming garments of real originality. 
Pendleton Mills for fine blankets and 
other woolens. We rejoice that the peo- 
ple of Russia can see for themselves the 
excellence of these Oregon manufac- 
tured goods. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp an editorial from the Ore- 
gonian of July 27, 1959, entitled “Ore- 
gon’s Pitch in Moscow,” which describes 
the participation of Jantzen Knitting 
Mills and Pendleton Woolen Mills in the 
U.S. exhibition at the capital of the Rus- 
sian Government. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OREGON’sS PITCH IN Moscow 

Portland’s claim that it is now the sports- 
wear manufacturing center of America is 
getting international attention. 

At the U.S. exhibition in Moscow, with 
Vice President Nixon representing President 
Eisenhower, and Nikita Khrushchev repre- 
senting himself, the products and personnel 
from two Portland firms have leading recog- 
nition. 

The Portiand firms are Jantzen, Inc., and 
Pendleton Woolen Mills. They were chosen 
among only eight major sponsors of the 
entire Nation for participation in the Ameri- 
can Fashion Industries’ presentation. Typi- 
cal American girls will show the Russians 
what is being worn in sports this year under 
the Jantzen and Pendleton labels. 

Also helping to carry the message to Mos- 
cow are Paul DeKoning, president of Jant- 
zen, arid ©. M. Bishop, Jr., secretary of 
Pendleton, who were named to the executive 
advisory council of the fashion industries’ 
presentation. 

These home-State industries may be 
counted on to outshine the fashion display 
the Russians put on in the New York exhi- 
bition. Oregon's propaganda pitch: The 
Soviets may pack their missiles bigger and 
better, but let’s see "em compete with Oregon 
girls in swim suits. 
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Schools Are Not So Lousy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
name Adm. Hyman G. Rickover is syn- 
onymous with the development of the 
nuclear-powered submarine. Because of 
him, more than any other person, we 
have nuclear submarines as part of our 
defense system. 

He. is highly respected for his contri- 
bution to this technical and complicated 
field, but some people are beginning to 
question his excursions into areas where 
he is not an expert—particularly educa- 
tion. Recently the admiral visited Seat- 
tle, Wash., where he made some remarks 
about our system of education. Under 

leave to extend my remarks I want to 
include in the Recorp an answer to Ad- 
miral Rickover’s statements. 

This answer was written by Donald L. 
Kruzner, chief deputy superintendent of 
King County schools. It appeared in 
the July 7, 1959, issue of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 

The letter follows: 

Nort So Lousy 
(By Donald L. Kruzner, chief deputy super- 
intendent, King County Schools) 

First, let me qualify mysetf for speaking 
on the topic Admiral Rickover refers to as 
our “lousy schools.” I am a commander in 
the U.S. Naval Reserve. (I will probably be 
a retired commander when this is printed.) 
I have spent the past 21 years as a teacher 
and a school administrator. For the past 13 
years I have worked at the improvement of 
education as the chief deputy superintendent 
of schools in King County. In preparing for 
this work I have spent approximately 9 years 
as a student in college. I have earned three 
Gegrees—a bachelor of arts, a master of 
education, and a doctor of education. Two 
of our five children have graduated from 
Roosevelt High School; the other three are 
in Nathan Eckstein Junior High School. 

CHALLENGES 


I have read Admiral Rickover's comments 
about the quality of education on the na- 
tional scene and suffered in silence. But 
when he comes into my hometown and talks 
this way about schools he has never even 
visited, I have to challenge his unwarranted 
observation. 

On the day the admiral spoke at our 
chamber of commerce, I was visiting three 
classrooms in one of our school districts in 
King County. I was observing first, second, 
and fifth grade classes learning mathematics. 
These classes were part of a pilot experi- 
ment to teach mathematics concepts instead 
of numbers to children in the lower elemen- 
tary grades. I wish Rickover had been with 
me these children and their teach- 
ers at work in what he refers to as our 


“lousy” schools. I would have known if he 


was really sincere in his expressed efforts to 
improve the quality of education. 
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miral would have seen gifted high school 
juniors and seniors in advanced college 
mathematics classes. At Asa Mercer and 
Nathan Eckstein Junior High Schools in 
Seattle he would also have seen gifted stu- 
dents doing advanced work in languages, 
mathematics, and history under special pro- 
grams sponsored by Yale University and the 
University of Chicago. I also wish he had 
seen some of our honest efforts to help less 
gifted children find their places in school 
through special classes. 

If Rickover is sincere in his efforts to im- 
prove education in America, I respectfully 
suggest that he get busy in a field where he 
has some competency, or that he utilize his 
great knowledge in scientific matters to pro- 
vide specific, realistic, and constructive sug- 
gestions to‘help improve the quality of edu- 
cation. As a Navy commander, I could say 
considerable about the need for improve- 
ment of training in the Navy. But I am 
working at this too, you might say as a 
hobby, 1 night a week without pay because 
there is a job to be done. I am one of hun- 
dreds in the Naval Reserve trying to improve 
the training of our young men who may 
shortly be charged with the defense of our 
country. 

So, Admiral, what I am trying to say is, 
let’s be honest with ourselves and the Amer- 
ican people, or at least with the people of 
Seattle and King County where I know we 
are really working constructively, even with 
the help of our destructive critics, at this 
business of improving education. 


Representative Roosevelt Speaks on “The 
Key to Small Business Survival” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the chairmanship of Representative 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, Subcommittee No. 5 
of the House Small Business Committee 
recently opened a series of hearings on 
the problems of small business in the 
food industry. 

During the course of these hearings 
a great deal of valuable information was 
presented by small businessmen repre- 
senting many different segments of the 
food industry. The nature and scope of 
problems that are causing serious, some- 
times ruinous difficulties for small busi- 
nessmen, were revealed to the members 
of the subcommittee by these witnesses. 

In recognition of the interest shown 
over the problems of the independent 
operator in this vast industry by Rep- 
resentative ROOSEVELT during these 
hearings, the National Candy Whole- 
salers’ Association invited him to address 
their convention in Chicago today on, 
“The Key to Small Business Survival.” 
Representative RoosEve.tr has a record 
of giving constructive, positive assist- 
ance to small businessmen whenever 
possible, and the views and proposals 
presented in this speech will be noted 
with interest. Because of its broad im- 
plications, which go beyond the immed- 
iate problems of the day, I believe this 
speech will attract the attention of those 
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concerned with the importance of pro- 
tecting the small businessman in a free 
and competitive enterprise system. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
THe Key To SMALL Business SURVIVAL 


(Address by the Hon. James ‘RooseEveEtr, 
Democrat, of California, before the Na- 
tional Candy Wholesalers’ Association, 
Chicago, Ill., July 27, 1959) 

I am very happy to be with you today to 
discuss the “Key to Small Business Sur- 
vival.” As a group of small businessmen, 
you are well aware of the fact that a key 
must be found if small business is to sur- 
vive, § 

Last month in Washington, the Subcom- 
mittee of the House Small Business Commit- 
tee, of which I am chairman, opened its 
investigation into the distribution problems 
of small business in the food industry. 
Your association, with many others, coop- 
erated with the subcommittee in presenting 
the problems which you face. 

This investigation has been hailed by some 
as one of the most important studies made 
of the food industry in a quarter of a cen- 
tury—and from the timony we received, 
it is being made none soon. 

Much of the legislation which has been 
passed by Congress to aid and protect small 
businesses has had as its fundamental pur- 
pose the protection of the free and competi- 
tive enterprise system. It is the firm belief 
of those of us concerned with problems of 
small business that the continuance of the 
economic system we know in the United 
States is based on the existence of small 
business as well as large business. 

The concentration of economic power in 
the hands of a few can lead to disaster, for 
the use of power often leads to its misuse. 
And in our country, when an economie situ- 
ation is injurious to the public interest— 
Government steps in. , 

I believe strongly in the free and com- 
petitive enterprise system which has made 
our country great—and I want to keep it. 
I don’t want to see State socialism. If the 
concentration of power in a single industry 
becomes an evil force, and contrary to the 
best interests of our people, in the end that 
industry will be nationalized. We must 
prevent this. 

The facts given to the committee in Wash- 
ington by many different groups of small 
businessmen indicated to us that there is 
a concentration of power developing in the 
hands of a few in the food industry. While 
there still remain many areas.of competi- 
tion, many have been eliminated. These are 
warning signs. Signs that we must heed, 
and we must act upon. 

Today the food industry is the largest 
single industry in our economy. It is a $50 
billion business. Many changes have taken 
place in the structure of this business in 
the last 20 years. Changes with which we 
are all familiar. The corner grocery store 
has all but disappeared from the neighbor- 
hoods and is being replaced by vast super- 
markets. New products, frozen foods and 
different concepts of marketing have changed 
“the food industry drastically. — 

In the period from 1948 through 1958, 
the total amount of annual sales through 
food stores rose from about $31 billion to 
more than $50 billion, but the number of 
merchants in food retailing de- 
clined sharply. About 10 years ago more 
than 400,000 food stores were in business. 
‘The 1954 census showed that less than 350,- 
000 stores were engaged primarily as, food 
retailers. ‘ 


The number of large retail food chains 
declined from 273 to 77 and less than 35 
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1959. 
percent of these accounted for 77 percent 


. of the total food chain sales, 


We have seen the growth of the giants in 
the past 20 years. Fifteen of the largest 
chains accounted for 29.4 percent of total 
sales—and the big four (A. & P., Safeway, 
Kroger, and American Stores) accounted for 
19.6 percent of total sales in 1957. 

Since 1955, 2,657 locally owned food stores 
have been “acquired” by mergers. Their es- 
timated total sales volume was almost $3 


billion—equal to the current total sales of © 


grocery stores in 14 States. 

The largest chain—A. & P., has more than 
$4.7 billion in sales, over 4,000 stores, and 
is more than twice the size of its largest 
competitor. Sears, Roebuck had only $3.7 
billion in sales in 1958. 

If you accept the definition of a chain as 
four or more stores, they account for ap- 
proximately 43 percent of the total retail 
food business in the country. 

I believe that these facts indicate a high 
degree of concentration of power in the food 
industry. And I also believe that it is time 
we did something about it. 

It is important that those of you in the 
wholesale candy business, and your col- 
leagues who wholesale in other phases of 
the food industry, understand this situation 
and your responsibility in it. 

Your executive secretary, Clarence McMil- 
lan, presented facts to the subcommittee last 
month which revealed that the candy whole- 
salers are faced with the same problems as 
the small meatpackers, the frozen food dis- 
tributors, the preserve manufacturers, the 
small poultry and egg producer, the inde- 
pendent retail wholesale grocer and the farm- 
ers. The gigantic food chains are taking 
over the food industry from the crop to the 
shelf, and the small businessman is being 
squeezed out. “Grow big or die,” former 
Gov. Ellis Arnall told the committee. “The 
small businessman is no longer able to com- 
pete in the marketplace.” 

The problems that you face as candy 
wholesalers are the same as those described 
by other small businessmen in the food in- 
dustry. 

Your secretary told the committee that 
candy is being used as a loss leader. The 
chains sell it at below cost prices to bring 
customers into the stores. The poultry in- 
dustry has the same problem—and today 
thousands of them have gone into bank- 
ruptcy. 

Chainstores, we were told, are receiving 
competitive buying advantages of one sort 
or another, which permit them to sell at very 


low prices—-prices even lower than the whole- — 


saler and retailer can get. A tobacco whole- 
saler from New Mexico testified that equal 
opportunity to purchase merchandise com- 
petitively is one of the most acute problems 
small business faces. 

Mr. McMillan mentioned advertising al- 
lowances, promotional allowances, vertical 
integration, and mergers. Time and time 
again witnesses told the committee of the 
serious situation they are in because of the 
misuse of these practices in the food indus- 


You as small businessmen in the whole- 
sale candy field are feeling the results of 
revolutionary changes in production and 
distribution methods in the food industry. 

You are an important part of the food 
picture, Thirty-five percent of the candy 
purchased is sold through food stores. But 
there are fewer food stores, for in ten years 
more than 50,000 stores have disappeared. 

In 1950 there were 8,500 candy wholesalers 
supplying independent retailers. Today 
there are a little over 5,000 of you. 

We are told that today a food chain is 
the largest candy manufacturer in the coun- 
try, manufacturing candy ‘to sell in its own 
stores. There is no place for the wholesale 
candy man in this picture. 
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Price wars are a common occurrence in the 
food industry. The housewife is delighted 
with the cut prices on dairy products, coffee, 
and fruit juice, and picks up these so-called 
week end bargains at the chain stores. And 
then. what happens when the small grocer 
eo up: and goes out of business, unable 
to compete in these price wars? The prices 
of these commodities go up and stay up. 

Fewer and fewer firms are buying a larger 
and larger percentage of the total farm com- 
modities. And the farm income which stood 
at $17 billion in 1948, slipped back to less 
than $11 billion in 1958. While the big 
chains are offering lower prices to the house- 
wife, the small farmer is thinking—“Groy 
Big or Die”. 

Today 95 percent of all the broilers con- 
sumed by the American public are raised 
under some kind of a contract between the 
farmer andacompany. The farmer has made 
very little profit and has lost control of his 
own operation. One small poultry owner 
called it a return to serfdom. 

These tragedies result from monopolies. 
The evils of monopoly were well known to 
our forefathers. ‘Thomas Jefferson, I am told, 
wrote a clause in a draft of the Constitu- 
tion, which would restrict monopoly. Un- 
fortunately, it was deleted. Many of our 
State constitutions prohibit monopoly. 

The people of Italy and Germany learned 
that monopoly results in a loss of not only 
their economic freedom, but their social and 
political freedom as well. Democracy and 
our traditional free to compete-fairly eco- 
nomic system cannot live in the same cli- 
mate with monopoly. One must die. 

It is this threat of monopoly which has 
been presented to the subcommittee by 
small businessmen which deeply concerns me. 

What can we do? 

Businessmen in the industry should meet 
and advise on proper actions to protect the 
free enterprise system. The businessmen 
have a responsibility which they must meet. 

This is one key to survival. 

If the businessman does not present pro- 
posed solutions, others will come up with the 
best answers they can, but they would not 
be the best ones they could have reached 
had they had the help of the industry. 

We have opened our study in Washington 
with a presentation to the subcommittee of 
the problems of small businessmen in the 
many different fields in the food industry. It 
is our intention to carry our hearings into 
major cities throughout the country to learn 
first hand what is happening to small busi- 
ness. 

There are several aids which could be of- 
fered small business soon. Mr. McMillan 
proposed that the Federal Trade Commission 
be directed to earmark certain appropria- 
tions for the specific function of keeping an 
eye on the food industry. I believe there is 
a good deal of merit in that idea. 

I am wondering of legislation paralleling 
the stockyard and packer’s consent decree, 
which would prohibit a retail firm from going 
into the processing and producing end of 
the business, might | not help solve some 
problems. 

Tt has been suggested that the Federal 
Trade Commission should be given injunc- 
tive powers so that a small business would 
not go under while waiting for its case to 
come up in court. 

Legislation is now pending in Congress to 
force a seller to make known his price, dis- 
count or other terms, to all buyers. This 
bill is sponsored by the Honorable Wricut 
PatmMan, chairman of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee. 

The key to survival in any battle is to 
know your enemy. The enemy of the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system is monopoly. Mo- 
nopoly, which would mean the end of our 
American democracy, of the opportunity for 
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a man to have his own small business, to 
choose independence, and the right to com- 
pete with his intelligence and energy. 

This is the enemy we must fight. and beat. 
This is the key to survival—yours and mine, 
and that of every American. 





The Consultant: His Contribution to the 


Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Dr. 
Joseph W. E. Harrisson, director, LeWall 
and Harrisson Research Laboratories of 
Philadelphia, Pa., was awarded the 
Honor Scroll of the American Institute 
of Chemists on January 6, 1959. 

Dr. Harrisson has been national coun- 
selor for the American Chemical Society 
for 20 years. He was the first secretary 
of the American Board of Clinical Chem- 
istry, Inc. He has served for 40 years 
as a member of the board of consultants 
of the bureau of foods of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Chemistry and for 
20 years has been its chairman. Within 
recent years he has been appointed 
chairman of constitution and bylaws 
committee of the U.S. Pharmacopoeia. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a portion of the paper Dr. Harrisson 
read before the American. Institute of 
Chemists. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
THE CONSULTANT: His CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
CoMMUNITY 


(By Dr. Joseph W. E. Harrisson, F.A.L.C., di- 
rector, LaWall & Harrisson Research Lab- 
oratories) 

Consultation is, in a measure, both an art 
and a practice that encompasses many fields 
of endeavor. But no matter whether a con- 
sultant serves in the broad field of chemis- 
try, engineering, or the healing arts, he can 
open new paths by reason of his unfettered 
imagination and ability to quicken the in- 
terest in problems. Consultants are not 
necessarily engaged solely in private prac- 
tice; consultation may be occasional and 
ancillary to a professional occupation, 

.For instance, a consultant in the healing 
arts aids those practitioners of medicine, 
who are in direct contact with the patient— 
here the consultant is a specialist, possibly 
in a phase of medical science that justifies 
intense study of some limited body function, 
an anatomical location or pathologic mani- 
festation. Or, if a practitioner of law, he 
may be a specialist in admiralty law, inter- 
naional law, or corporate law. And, more 
recently, the food and drug law, because 
of our rapid advances in these fields, The 
importance of such a specialized practice is 
evidenced by the recent formation of the 
Food Law Institute. 

But presently we are concerned with the 
consultant in the chemical or chemical en- 
gineering field. As such, the consultant 
whether interested in drug, nutritional, or 
industrial applications, is often the creator,’ 
if not the catalyst, of an advance in basic 
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to serve an ailing industry—one 
encountered obstacles along a path that has 
previously been financially successful. Then, 
too, he may be called upon to advise 
whether or not a new process or venture 
justifies extensive financial support. The 
scant knowledge that was once acceptable as 
being sufficient to warrant investment in 8 
new project has been replaced by cautious 
and critical technological and financial 
evaluation. 

Risk evaluation is now a governing factor 
whether a project is directed toward the de- 
velopment of an industrial process that may 
require millions of dollars, months of plan- 
ning, and years of building, or toward the 
creation of a fine chemical of potential ther- 
apeutic value. 

Ventures are no longer job assignments 
but rather projects—in England, schemes— 
based upon predictive decisions and rarely 
dependent solely upon empiric methods or 
techniques. Yet the empiric approach is 
still a necessity though costly and wasteful. 
Methodically and hopefully it is applied 
even today, as evidenced by our screening 
of thousands of antibiotic beers—more 
thousands of chemicals of unknown usage— 
directed toward seeking a lead among the 
lower forms of animal life to surcease the 
ravages of cancer within ourselves. 


In our early formative days the chemical 
industry grew by rule of thumb, and medi- 
cine was 2n art and in truth a practice. 
Gradually keen minds developed the basic 
concepts that could be applied in industry, 
medicine, nutrition, and the many flelds of 
human endeavor. As the i19th century 
opened its book but few individuals were 
then capable and fewer were trained in sci- 
ence. No matter what the field of need or 
the level of their scientific ability when their 
services were offered to industry, it gener- 
ally earned for them the scorn of the prac- 
tical operator, But gradually the sheer need 
for sound advice created openings based 
upon the science of the day. Much of this 
need was supplied by consultants who main- 
tained small laboratories. 


THE EARLY CONSULTANTS 


Few are aware of the influence consultants 
exerted and the contributions they made, es- 
pecially during these early days of our grow- 
ing industrial expansion. Often these men 
were respected professors or teachers in the 
colleges or universities wherein but little was 
provided in laboratory facilities. Conse- 
quently, it was in the private laboratories of 
these teachers that many students gained 
their initial and invaluable practical experi- 
ence. Among these professors was James C. 
Booth. 

Not yet 20 years of age, he went to 
Germariy in 1832, studied under Wohler and 
Magnus, when it was the custom to take 
promising students for instruction into the 
private laboratories of the professors. In 
1836 after visiting England and other parts 
of the Continent, he returned to Philadel- 
phia. Here he opened his own laboratory, 
observing in his announcement that he was 
prepared to serve the various industries of 
the area. Many men who later 


Rogers who had a similar post between 1853- 
77. Booth’s laboratory continues today as 
Booth, Garrett and Blair, one of Philadel- 
phia’s oldest institutions and the oldest 
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Frederick WN. Genth was contemporary 
with Booth and also professor of chemistry 
at the University of Pennsylvania. Ger- 
man by birth, he had been a student of 
Gmellin, Giessen, Kopp, Liebig, and Bunsen. 
(Somewhat akin as if today a student had 
studied with Seaborg, Kendall, Saratt, and 
Du Vigneaud.) ‘Upon emigrating to Phila- 
delphia, which was then the center of the 
American chemical industry, he likewise 
opened a laboratory and accepted promis- 
ing students as assistants. ‘Thus Booth and 
Genth had a great influence on the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and the chemical in- 
dustry in Philadelphia, and even upon our 
*eloved Edgar Fahs Smith. Actually it was 
in Genth’s laboratory that Edgar Fahs 
Smith, then an assistant to Genth, became 
acquainted with J. Lawrence Smith, prob- 
ably the first outstanding organic chemist 
of the United States. These men were crea- 
tive contributors to the surge of knowledge 
in their fields during the formative years of 
our chemical industry. Genth was also 
president of the ACS as was also Edgar Fahs 
Smith who, like Booth, served as president 
of the ACS for 3 years. 

Fifty years after Booth, the American 
chemical industry had expanded greatly and 
Philadelphia was no longer the sole center 
of activity. Consultants were available in 
many areas: In Philadelphia, Henry Leff- 
mann, later to become Leffman & La- 
Wall, predecessors of LaWall & Harrisson; 
also, Samuel P. Sadtler, now Samuel P. 
Sadtler & Son; in Chicago, Carl Miner, who 
enjoyed an enviable reputation as the Miner 
Laboratories; in San Francisco, Albert 
Hanks; and in Boston, what. has become the 
giant of independent consulting organiza- 
tions—Griffin & Little of Milk Street, pred- 
ecessors of Arthur D. Little, Inc. This 
latter group is now the outstanding inde- 
pendent research organization in the world, 
serving not only individual and corporate 
clients, but nations as well. 

Consulting practice has now become ex- 
tensive throughout the United States and 
it is estimated that more than 6,000 scien- 
tists are engaged in the numerous private 
professional organizations. Some organiza- 
tions have complements in excess of 100 or 
more scientists; many are smaller, and some 
consultants practice as. individuals, 

Numerous organizations have been formed 
to establish collaboration between consult- 
ants, advance the practice of consultation 
and maintain a sound ethical background. 
Among these are the American Council of 
Independent Laboratories and the Associa- 
tion of Consulting Chemists and Chemical 
Engineers; as well as associations of con- 
sultants in related fields such as the profes- 
sional engineers and the professional biolo- 
gists. 

But let us turn the pages back a bit, to 
Franklin Square, one of the four public 
squares in William Penn’s plan of Philadel- 
phia. There in a little pharmacy (still ex- 
istent today) dispensing to the needs of his 
neighbors, worked a pharmacist-chemist, 
Hermann Frasch. In this green velvet spot, 
then centered among much of the chemical 
and pharmaceutical activity of Philadelphia, 
and brewing too, Frasch also practiced as a 
consultant. From behind his demure pre- 
scription counter and off the clay-bottomed 
cellar floor, he developed the wisdom, ex- 
perience, tion and the fumes of 
fancy that set the scene for his many con- 
tributions to our progress. Here was fired 
the intellect that made deep mining of sul- 
fur in Louisiana, Texas, and Mexico possible, 
and cheap sulfuric acid a practicality. 
Much of today’s chemical industry rests up- 
on his work as does much of the petro- 
chemical , for he was, until his 
death, active in the field. Hermann Frasch 
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gained much of his ability by the experiences 
of a miscellany of puzzling problems in the 
local industries. 


It can be truly said that fertile minds are 
incited, kindled, and quickened by challenge 
and use. That a pharmacist-chemist should, 
in the course of his work, have made out- 
standing contributions, was not unusual. 
Karl Wilhelm Scheele, in his Swedish apoth- 
ecary, unfolded much about the organic 
acids, and Martin Heinrich Klaproth laid the 
first basis for today’s atomic age with his 
separations of uranium, strontium, cerium, 
and other metals. In fact, Klaproth, trained 
in his father’s German apotheke, was the 
first professor of chemistry at the University 
of Berlin (1809). Even today he is recognized 
by many as the father of analytical chemis- 
try. Klaproth became known for the care 
exercised in his work, his detailed reporting 
of both results and methods, and careful 
checking before publishing—qualities-to be 
admired today. These men are justly men- 
tioned, because though they were trained in 
one field, they passed into another and 
therein made useful and outstanding contri- 
butions. 


THE SATISFACTION OF SERVICE 


But the most rewarding return to any prac- 
titioner of a science is neither personal suc- 
cess nor scientific acclaim. It is the feeling 
of satisfaction that develops in public or 
personal service. Herein the chemist, the 
biochemist, and the chemical engineer, 
whether he be a captive employee as we 
sometimes refer to those in industry, a 
teacher, or in private practice, has the oppor- 
tunity and obligation to contribute fairly of 
his training and experience to the welfare 
of the community; also to stimulate those 
individuals who are students in the field. 
There is a challenge in our rapid industrial- 
igation and threatened overpopulation that 
brings into a critical area—pure water, ade- 
quate living facilities, nutrition, sanitation, 
food protection, and even sufficient clean air. 
How well and how economically these chal- 
lenges are met in the future will be influ- 
enced by sound unbiased reasoning to which 
we as scientifically trained citizens can con- 
tribute a healthy atmosphere. Many areas 
seek new industries and look to the expan- 
sion of those they have, but they must main- 
tain adequate natural resources and clean 
environments. Herein lies an opportunity 
for service. 

As an illustration of what may. be done in 
public service, our organization for more 
than one-half century has been privileged to 
act as consultants to the Bureau of Foods 
and Chemistry, Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture. To this agency is charged the 
responsibility of maintaining the integrity 
of food within the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, which is one of the few States that 
has long been noted for its high standards 
in this respect. This has often been a posi- 
tion difficult to maintain, in view of the 
many new arts of sophistication. My per- 
sonal pleasure at having served in this con- 
sulting capacity for 40 years has been most 
rewarding. 

The professional practice of consulting 
brings its rewards in its creative contribu- 
tions toward new comforts for man or ad- 
vances in industry; in seeing visions carried 
to fruition; in the many personal and sci- 
entific contacts that -it develops; in the 
amazing and often amusing incidents that 

occur. All of these are bound 
to be tinged with a degree of gladness or 
sadness when success or failure of a venture 
gradually unfolds. 

While today the practice of an individual 
professional consultant be limited to 
some specialty in which the individual is 
particularly adept, conclusions are often 
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flavored and guided by others in the field 
or perchance in related flelds. The profes- 
sional consultant is indeed wisest when he 
accepts and seeks the advice of others. So, 
to effectively serve his client, he may draw 
upon the knowledge or experience of other 
privately practicing consultants or those 
upon the research and teaching staffs of our 
universities or colleges. Culmination of a 
venture may, therefore, represent the -col- 
laboration of men in several of the basic 
sciences. Their thoughts are welded to- 
gether by an imaginative coordinator. In 
@ sense, the professional consultant is the 
project director, building upon facts and 
educated intuition an answer to the prob- 
lem under consideration. While in practice 
a@ consultant may serve industry by col- 
laborating with its executive officers, he 
may serve best by contact with its research 
staff. Often this latter approach develops 
during a highly specialized or technical 
problem. Consequently, the opinions and 
activities of two somewhat divergent view- 
points, ie., that of the consultant and that 
of the industrial organization, complement 
one another, 

Nor does the consultant of today play 
any lesser part in offering an opportunity 
to the recent graduate, for such an associa- 
tion still remains a privilege and in it there 
is to be had a wealth of otherwise often un- 
attainable training and experience. 

Nor should individual practice be ne- 
glected by staff members of a university or 
college. Such opportunities should, in fact, 
be sought. It is true that they often serve 
to increase the insufficient income of the 
teaching profession but this should not be 
the measure of their value. More impor- 
tant, they maintain and develop a challenge, 
the spirit of which is conveyed by the edu- 
eator to his students. Such service when 
rendered within the amenities of an educa- 
tor’s tax-favored position, and not made de- 
pendent upon the prestige of the institu- 
tion, presents no unfair disadvantage to the 
private consultant. But surely, the chief 
responsibility of great teachers is not to ap- 
plied research or to consultation but rather 
to kindle enthusiasm in the minds of their 
students, to spark the visions of dreams to 
come true. 

PROFESSIONAL FREEDOM 


Freedom of thought should be typical of 
the consultant ar@™ the teacher. By such 
freedom our scientific advance and our in- 
dustrial strength has been sparked. Re- 
strictions that tend to narrow a field of 
science tend to stifle contributions. Minds 
trained in one field can become great in an- 
other field only so long as we maintain free- 
dom of action and thought. 

Today opportunities for professional prac- 
tice, in chemistry, biochemistry, chemical 
engineering or other phases of chemistry, 
are more creative than ever. This is equally 
true for the consultant who may practice 
individually or for those who practice jointly 
with others as an organized group. The 
consultant and his staff continues to be an 
intimate part of American progress. To best 
serve his clients he must maintain their 
confidence—wisely, and with careful consid- 
eration of society as a whole. Only so long 
as a consultant maintains his integrity and 
freedom of action, while preserving the 
rights of both the public and his client, will 
his professional status be maintained. He 


of courage—the 
required to be applied to other people’s 
moneys. 
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U.S. Strength Should Give Us Confidence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
the following editorial from the July 26 
issue of the Indianapolis Star: 

THE POSITION OF STRENGTH 


There is circulating in Washington a docu- 
ment which, for a change, draws a power 
comparison with Soviet Russia which is fav- 
orable to the United States: It is not, to 
be sure, an official document. It was drafted 
privately by a group of military officers 
whom Newsweek magazine identifies merely 
as “high ranking.” - 

The document was drawn up in response 
to a grapevine report that State Department 
advisers were urging Secretary Christian 
Herter to yield the Berlin issue to the Rus- 
sians on the grounds that the United States 
is declining in power. The document sug- 
gested that Americans try to imagine what 
it would be like if the tables were turned— 
if the power of the United: States were held 
instead by Russia, and the strength of Amer- 
ica were only as great as Russia's. 

Here are some of the examples used. If 
the tables were turned, and Russia had our 
power, she would have four or five times as 
many intercontinental jet bombers as the 
United States has. There would be more 
than 2,000 modern Soviet fighters, bombers, 
and missiles at bases in Mexico and the Car- 
ibbean Sea. Potent Russian naval forces 
would be almost always to be found a few 
hundred miles off the American coasts. As 
for internal strength, there would be only 
@ single railroad linking the east and west 
coasts. Half the Nation's labor force would 
be needed just to operate the farms instead 
of only 12 percent and there still wouldn't 
be enough food, 

But this is not the way it is. It’s the 
other way around. It is Russia which faces 
superior striking power, based within easy 
reach of its borders. It is Russia which 
still struggle under the handicaps of an 
economy which is not just years but gen- 
erations behind, 

In the matter of missile progress, the 
chief basis of the scare philosophy about 
Russian strength, this document says that 
the “missile gap” is deduced from the error 
of. comparing what Russia could produce 
with what the United States will produce. 
In this field, too, the authors of the doc- 
ument find the American position the more 
favorable. From another source comes a re- 
cent book, “Russia and the Big Red Lie,” 
by Lloyd Mallan who last year spent 2 
months in Russia, interviewing 32 scien- 
tists and bringing back some 6,000 photo- 
graphs. Among his conclusions are that 
lunik” was a hoax and that Russia does 
not have a single operating interconti- 
nental ballistic missile. 

The Washington document presents in 
detail two fundamental points which seem 
usually to be forgotten when Russia’s 
strength is. discussed. These are the very 
great lag in the Russian economy, and the 
great geographic superiority of the Ameri- 
can military position. 

cy and ambi- 


Russian strength, belligeren 
tion should be clearly understood and re- 
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spected. Americans—particularly high gov- 
ernment officials—should never for a mo- 
ment lose sight of the possibility that a 
war could be precipitated by a mistake in 
judgment or .a hasty action. But the 
American position is one of strength. 
There is no reason to be frightened of Rus- 
sia, to back off in panic from Russian 
threats. -America has the advantage not 
only of strength but also of moral right. 
These advantages should be exploited in 
full, 





The Road to Ruin: Inflation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Winnsboro News and Herald, 
Winnsboro, S8.C., of July 23, 1959. 

Tue Roap To RUIN: INFLATION 


Barring a nuclear war, which seems to 
become daily less attractive for all concerned, 
inflation is the greatest single problem which 
this country has to face. It can destroy the 
value of life insurance policies, savings, 
securities, and the dollar. It can wipe out 
the means of existence for -people on fixed 
incomes, paralyze production and trade, and 
bring both political and economic collapse to 
the country. 

Its primary cause is a government that 
has become far too big and wasteful and 
spends more than its income. One of the 
chief misconceptions upon which big gov- 
ernment has been built is the idea that 
somebody else can be made to pay for its 
multifarious growth, often in direct com- 
petition with its own citizens. But in the 
long run, every individual in the country 
pays the bill as the dollars he owns become 
worthless. He pays the bill in taxes—not 
only his own but those charged to business 
enterprise as well. 

Corporations are merely tax collectors for 
government. They must add the tax levied 
against them to the prices of the products 
which they sell, or go out of business. The 
significance of this was pointed out recently 
by the president of a leading southwestern 
electric company when he said: “* * * if 
we were to operate on a tax-exempt basis 
as public power does, we could reduce our 
rates 27 percent withott affecting the net 
income of the company or the people who 
put up the funds to operate our company. 
Of course, the remaining taxpayers would 
have to make up the taxes we now collect. 
If people could be made to realize that taxes 
must, of necessity, be paid by the ultimate 
consumer, I believe that there would be more 
attention given to governmental expendi- 
tures especially by the Federal Government.” 

Only the individual can pay the bill for 
big government, and unless its spending is 
curbed the final installment paid by the 
individual will be his freedom. As the News 
and Herald has observed, once or twice be- 


fore, governmental expenditures, on the 
town, county, and State levels, should be 
subjected to the closest scrutiny, also, 
Economy, like charity, begins at home. 
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Will Dairying Change? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I want to include an editorial 
that appeared in the July 16, 1959, is- 
sue of the Snohomish County Tribune, 
a weekly mewspaper published at 
Snohomish, Wash. For many years the 
dairy farmers in my district and the 
Nation have been faced with falling 
prices of milk and with continuously in- 


' creasing costs. 
: Seaee. means must be used to find a 
solution to these problems. Perhaps the 
dairymen of Snohomish County can 
show the way to solving these problems. 
The editorial follows: 
Bic CHANGES COMING In DAIRYING 


It doesn’t take a very attentive observer 
to notice the rumbling and stirring that is 
taking place in the dairy field. The signs 
point toward big changes, and quite soon we 
judge, in the methods of marketing and 
selling milk. These changes will affect all 
dairymen in this area and they probably 
will affect everyone in Snohomish, too, 
whether they are farmers or not. 

It is no secret that the regional dairy 
cooperatives which presently are manufac- 
turing and distributing dairy products un- 
der the “Darigold” label are doing some se- 
rious thinking about consolidation. These 
are such cooperatives as the Snohomish, 
Skagit, Whatcom, and Lewis-Pacific Dairy- 
men’s Associations. In Snohomish County, 
over three-quarters of the producing dairy- 
men are members of the Snohomish County 
Dairymen’s Association. They employ sev- 
eral hundred people and own equipment 
valued in the millions. When organizations 
of this size, whose operations penetrate to 
the heart of their communities, discuss 
merger, it is a subject of deep interest to 
everyone. 

Why merge? The farmer's greatest weak- 
ness has been his inability to control his 
market. To set his price, maintain it, and 
increase it to the point where it yields him 
@ decent return. This is especially true of 
the dairyman, whose love of independence 
has been his greatest weakness, at least in 
the marketplace. The manufacturer sets his 
price and keeps it there through mutual 
agreement with other manufacturers or 
through fair trade laws. The labor union 
enforces its demands for pay scales with a 
number of potent weapons, including the 
strike, the union shop, and others. But the 
farmer goes his independent way, at the 
mercy of middleman, retailer, and the con- 
suming, public. 

The cooperative, such as the one in Sno- 
homish County, has been the dairyman’s fav- 
orite method of overcoming his handicap. A 
membership in a cooperative gives him a 
share and a voice in production, processing, 
distribution, and sale of his produce, milk, 
cheese, butter, and ice cream. In numbers 
there is strength and, until now anyway, the 
Puget Sound area co-ops have been able to do 
an outstanding job for their members. But 
the talk of consolidation indicates there is 
reason to believe that a larger cooperative 
organization, embracing most of the 
Sound milk region, would do an even better 

. The more efficient use of production 
and distribution facilities, it has been stated, 
would bring a greater return to the farmer: 

em . 
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With consolidation, of course, would come 
@ corresponding loss in identity that the 
dairyman now shares with his smaller ~co- 
coperative group. What the dairyman has 
to decide is whether this loss in close identity 
with the organization will be conipensated 
for by more money and other advantages. 

If consolidation is coming, it probably will 
occur in the next few years. These are 
shaping up to be the critical years; the 
one when the smaller dairyman will either 
find the answers to hig problems or be forced 
to give way to the large-scale operators. It 
almost goes without saying that consolida- 
tion would be felt, in one way or another, 
in Snohomish, as well as other dairy com- 
munities in the State. 

Another factor in the discussions con- 
cerning merger of cooperatives is the growth 
of competition from the so-called cow pools 
or cow factories. .These are privately oper- 
ated enterprise Wheré one operator or corpor- 
ation performs the milking, processing, bot- 
tling, and selling at the retail level. Every- 
thing is done on a large scale, with efficien- 
cies in operation and the elimination of the 
middleman suposed to enable the owner to 
sell for less and make more money doing it. 

California dairymen took the lead in this 
development and, just recently, the idea took 
root in Washington State. The independent 
producers and cooperatives, alike, are eyeing 
this turn of events with great interest and, 
perhaps, some apprehension. 

Floyd McKennon’s large operation between 
Snohomish and Monroe is the foremost ex- 
ample of the successful cow factory. Mc- 
Kennon has developed a 700-cow herd, owns 
processing plant and bottling works, and 
ships to a series of milk barns in the Seattle 


area (he owns these) and sells milk by the © 


half gallon for 39 cents, considerably under 
the average market price. He has-over a 
thousand acres of prime grassland. These 
fields furnish him with feed for the huge 
herd and make him about as independent of 
outside help as any dairyman can be. 

Mr. McKennon’s revolutionary and ap- 
parently highly successful methods have had 
their impact on Northwest dairymen. If they 
do not actually cause consolidation, they 
certainly will be a factor in consolidation 
being given careful consideration. 

So, we shouldn’t be too surprised when 
some rather drastic changes take place in 
dairying. After all, some big changes already 
have taken place. 





Captive Phrase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks I include an 
editorial, “Captive Phrase,” appearing in 
the Boston Herald of July 25, 1959. 

As the editorial, in part, well said: 

Khrushchev and his colleagues are more 
worried than they let on about the restless- 
ness of the satellite peoples. 


The editorial follows: 
CAPTIVE PHRASE 


The idea of an Official Captive Nations 
Week left us rather cold at first. 

Everyone is sympathetic toward the small 
nations engulfed by communism. .Most of 
them were once democratic countries, but 
they had no freedom to choose when the 
Reds took over, and they have no freedom 
to choose now. Americans with relatives 
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in the captive states feel particularly strong 
about them. 

But does it help, we asked, to announce 
one’s sympathy and then do nothing to back 
it up? Did our liberation talk not actually 
harm the East German and Hungarian rebels 
who took up arms in the mistaken belief 
America would come to their aid? 

Our attitude has been changed, however, 
by the official reaction of the Soviets to the 
President’s proclamation of Captive Nations 
Week. 

The sharp attacks on Mr. Eisenhower in the 
Soviet press and the repeated angry refer- 
ences to the captive nations issue by Premier 
Khrushchev, even in his face-to-face talks 
with Vice President Nixon, indicate that 
this is a tremendously sore subject with the 
Reds. Nor can it be put down to pride alone. 

The. Red party boss is far too hardened 
a campaigner to be disturbed by routine 
Western criticisms. He expects brickbats 
from the capitalist countries: just as we 
expect them from the Reds, 

But this goes deeper. Khrushchev and 
his colleagues are more worried than ‘they 
let on about the restlessness of the satellite 
peoples. The phrase “captive” hurts in 
Kremlin ears because it rings true in the 
ear of Budapest and East Berlin and all 
the other east European capitals. We have 
gotten hold of a phrase that has revolu- 
tionary appeal—and for the Russians it is 
the wrong kind of revolution. 

The Kremlin’s wordy reaction to Captive 
Nations Week is not only giving the ob- 
servance publicity, but it is also giving it 
meaning. It is proving that a phrase cali 
be an effective weapon, too. 





A Memorial for James Madison, the 
Father of Our Constitution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
a growing number of newspapers and 
distinguished scholars and authors have 
offered their wholehearted support for 
@ memorial for James Madison, the 
Father of our Constitution. They have 
written letters to the editor of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, which 
initiated the long overdue tribute to our 
fourth President, in support of the pro- 
posal. Following are letters to the editor 
of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald and an editorial which appeared 
in a recent issue of the San Francisco 
Chronicle: 

[July 12, 1959] 
A SHRINE FOR A FOUNDER 

Irving Brant, whose biography of James 
Madison is itself one of the enduring monu- 
ments of our age, has proposed that the 
Nation erect a monument, memorial, or.na- 
tional shrine in honor of Madison, architect 
of the Constitution and Bill of Rights. In 
your issue of June 28, you endorsed Mr. 
Brant’s suggestion and invited. readers to 
comment on it. 

It is evident that a suitable monument in 
the District of Columbia would have great 
educational value, particularly for the visi- 
tors, young and old, who come from all over 
the country to witness and learn the operat- 


ing principles of a free republican govern- 
ment. - 
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1959 


Madison does not need and can scarcely 
gain from any monument we may build. It 
is our own citizenry, present and future, 
who will gain most from seeing a tangible 
symbol of our gratitude to him and our 
dedication to the principles he served so” 
ably. 

There is another consideration worth 
mentioning. A Madison monument would 
announce to the world that America respects 
intelligence, education, culture, and spirit- 
ual refinement. These were among Madi- 
som’s qualities, and we need to proclaim that 
as they informed our beginnings, they re- 
main our abiding national ideals. 

EpMOND CAHN, 

Professor of Law, New York University. 

New YorK. 

(The author of “The Moral Decision,” Dr. 
Cahn also edited “The Supreme Court and 
Supreme Law.”) 

I think Irving Brant’s suggestion for a 
Madison memorial is an excellent one. If 
we have been remiss all these years in honor- 
ing the Father of the Constitution—and our 
most perceptive political theorist—we now 
truly have a golden opportunity to remedy 
this neglect. 

We certainly owe Madison more than we 
have hitherto publicly acknowledged. A 
suitable public memorial would be a wonder- 
ful way of reemphasizing Madison’s great 
contribution, in thought and in action, to 
the American Nation. Today, more than 
ever we need to be reminded of the great 
generation of southern leaders who were 
Americans first and southerners second. 

Madison’s dedication to union, to repub- 
licanism, to federalism, to our basic free- 
doms, to majority rule, and to prudent states- 
manship need to be emphasized and re- 
emphasized. 

A memorial to him would not simply 
honor the’man, but the vital and viable 
principles that underlie the American ex- 
periment in democratic government. 

NEaL RIEMER, 
Associate Professor of Political Science, 
Penn State College. 

UNIVERSITY ParRK, Pa. 

James Madison once wrote a correspond-- 
ent, “The hand that writes this letter, wrote 
the Constitution.” Something of an exag- 
geration, perhaps, but by no means a base- 
less. Claim. 

Turning to the index of Max Farrand’s 
“Records of the Federal Convention of 1787,” 
one finds that the references to Madison's 
name occupy more than four columns, 
while those to the nearest runners-up, Ma- 
son, Morris, Rutledge, Sherman and Wilson, 
occupy less than three columns each. And 
Farrand’s “Records” makes, of course, no ref- 
erence to the Bill of Rights. 

Much is therefore to be said for Irving 
Brant’s suggestion. However, can we stop 
with Madison? Is my old friend John Mar- 
shall properly memorialized at the seat of 
Government? Then, of course, there are two 
or three generals who have been neglected, 
and perhaps a President or two. 

Yet on the whole I favor Mr. Brant’s sug- 
gestion for a special memorial to James 
Madison. 

Epwarp S. Corwin, 
Emeritus Professor of Politics, Prince- 
ton University. a 

PRINCETON, N.J. . 

(Dr. Corwin’s many distinguished books 
on constitutional law include, “The Consti- 
tution and What It Means Today,” a stand- 
ard work on the subject.) 

_ [July 14, 1959] 
HoNoRING Mapison 

I have noted with interest the recent dis- 
cussion concerhing a memorial for James 
Madison. I wholeheartedly agree that this 
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outstanding patriot deserves fuller recog- 
nition for his role in building the founda- 
tions of our freedom. 

Madison, scholarly and judicious, but- 
tressed the views shared by his more out- 
spoken cOdlleagues with careful reasoning 
and extensive knowledge. 

From his youth he was concerned for in- 
dividual liberty. At the age of 25, while a 
delegate to the Virginia Constitutional Con- 


vention, he fought for a clause in the Vir- - 


ginia Bill of Rights allowing the ‘free exer- 
cise of religion.” Thirteen years later he 
told the first Congress of the United States 
that it should “expressly declare the great 
rights of mankind secured under this Con- 
stitution.” The amendments which he 
thereupon introduced became the Bill of 
Rights for the Nation. 

Throughout the formulation of our Con- 
stitution an@ the establishment of our 
Federal Government, Madison played a quiet 
but leading role. 

While a delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress he clearly saw the need for a stronger 
central government, subsequently sought to 
convince his State Assembly in Virginia of 
this fact. 

At the Constitutional Convention in Phil- 
adelphia, the “Virginia Plan” authored by 
Madison, became the foundation for the 
structure of Government which was adopted, 
Then in the fight for ratification, the Fed- 
eralist Papers which he joined in writing 


‘ provided solid, carefully reasoned arguments 


for the proposed new Government. 

Having devoted himself to the establish- 
ment of a strong Federal Government, Mad- 
ison became a member of the first Congress 
and took a leading role in the organization of 
the Government and the creation of the ex- 
ecutive departments. It was at this time 
that he introduced the Bill of Rights. 

Madison's service to his country continued, 
as he was selected by Jefferson to be Sec- 
retary of State, and then elected by the 
Nation to be its fourth President. The life- 
time of service which James Madison gave 
to the establishment of democracy and the 
protection of the rights of mankind has 
gained for him the highest respect of ali 
who are continuing the fight to guarantee 
the freedom and rights of the individual. 

Tuomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Senator From Missouri. 

WASHINGTON, 

(Senator Hennings is chairman of the Sen- 
ate Constitutional Rights Subcommittee.) 


[July 24, 1959] 
PROPOSAL SECONDED 


May I add another seconding vote to Irving 
Brant’s admirable proposal for a memorial 
in Washington to James Madison, Father of 
the Constitution. 

If the columns lately removed from the 
Capitol could be so utilized as to identify 
them firmly in the public mind, not as a 
group of discarded columns, but with the 
work of Madison as the key pillar of our thus 
far remarkably durable political structure, 
then no other monument, and no other use 
of the columns, could be more appropriate. 

Surely the creation of some suitable mon- 
ument to Madison is long overdue. Mr. 
Brant rightly points out, however, that it 
is we, not Madison, who need that monu- 
ment. 

: Prancis L. BerKe.eyr, ZJr., 
University of Virginia. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE. 
[July 19, 1959] 
PILLAR OF FREEDOM. 

I was delighted with the suggestion of 
Irving Brant that the columns lately re- 
moved, from the front of the Capitol be used 
in the construction of a memorial to James 
Madison. The suggestion appeals because 
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Madison was himself a kind of pillar of our 
constitutional system which the Capitol 
with its impressive columns symbolizes. 

If this particular set of columns must go 
to make way for additional space inside the 
building, it would be a happy expedient to 
use them to honor the man who helped 
make the Capitol worthwhile. 

His services as a member of the Constitu- 
tion Convention and the recorder of many 
of its proceedings, as an author of The Fed-~ 
eralist and advocate generally of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, as a Member of 
Congress implementing the written Consti- 
tution and drafting the first 10 amend- 
ments, and as a profound thinker in the 
field of democratic government, place him 
with Washington and Jefferson, and other 
statesmen whom we memorialize in the 
Capital City. 

If some of his other offices, including the 
Presidency, brought him no added glory, the 
moderation of his distinction there should 
not be permitted to obscure his greatness as 
here revealed. ‘Today, for visitors to Wash- 
ington, there is a hiatus in our gallery of 
statesmen. That hiatus can. be ended by 
the suggested use of the columns from the 
Capitol. 

Car. B. SwiIsHER, 
Professor of Political Science, the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

BALTIMORE. 

(The president-elect of the American 
Political Science Association, Dr. Swisher is 
the author of American Constitutional De- 
velopment; and a standard biography of 
Chief Justice Roger Brooke Taney.) 


I wish to endorse most heartily Irving 
Brant’s proposal that James Madison be 
honored with a memorial made of the col- 
umns that once graced the East Front of 
the Capitol. Madison’s contribution to the 
framing of the Constitution alone would 
deserve some such recognition from the 
country which has profited immeasureably 
from “the rich resources of his luminous 
and discriminating mind.” 

Mr. Brant not only has illuminated the 
life of a great man with his scholarly vol- 
umes but has reminded us of a debt long 
overdue, 

JOHN WELLS DAviIpsON, 

CHEVY CHASE. 

(The author is associate editor of a pro- 
jected new edition of the public papers of 
Woodrow Wilson.) 


[July 24, 1959] 
PHILOSOPHER OF LIBERTY 


Irving Brant’s proposal of a memorial to 
James Madison is long overdue. Most stu- 
dents of American history would have 
greeted his suggestion with enthusiastic 
approval even before his multivolumned bi- 
ography conclusively reinforced it. Madison 
deserves a place among our Nation's builders 
along with Washington, Jefferson, Marshall, 
and Hamilton. 

Better perhaps than any one of them, 
Madison grasped the complex essence of free 
government and labored long and hard to- 
ward its implementation. As a systematic 
thinker, deeply grounded in history and po- 
litical theory, he surpasses his eminent con- 


temporaries. 

For him, man is neithér inherently good 
nor inherently bad. Just as man’s capacity 
for justice makes free government possible, 
so man’s capacity for injustice makes free 
government . The main purpose, 
‘he said, is to defend “liberty against power, 
power against licentiousness and * * * (to. 
keep) every portion of power within its 
proper limits.” 

Madison’s basic philosophy of balance is 
somewhat at odds with Jefferson’s major 
emphasis on limited government responsive 
to the popular will, as well as with Hamil- 
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ton's bias toward consolidated coercive pow- 
er in the National Government. More flexi- 
ble than most of his contemporaries, his- 
tory has added to his claim, widely recog- 
nized. during the formative period, to be 
identified as Father of the Constitution. 
ALPHeEus T. Mason, 
Professor of Politics, Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

Bovu.per, Coo. 

(In addition to major biographies of Jus- 
tice Louis Brandeis and Chief Justice Harlan 
Fiske Stone, Dr. Mason is the author of 
“American Constitutional Law.” 





[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
July 12, 1959] 


FORGOTTEN FOUNDING FATHER 


What of Madison—James Madison, fourth 
President of the United States? 

Why has his extremely imposing figure 
faded in the memory of Americans who owe 
him so much? Why have his great and 
enduring contributions to constitutional 
government been so long ignored that he is 
rightly called “the most unhonored and un- 
sung of the Founding Fathers’’? 

These questions have lately been raised in 
Washington—the National Capital so 
named, incidentally, at Madison’s sug- 
gestion—with the excessively tardy pro- 
posal that a due and fitting Madison me- 
morial be authorized and set up. 

It is unthinkable that such a figure in 
American history. should longer remain 
neglected, that there be no monument to 
him in Washington, that his home—still 
standing in Virginia—should not acquire 
the status of Mt. Vernon and Monticello. 

For James Madison was truly the Father 
of the Constitution. He drafted much of 
it; he fought for its adoption; he suc- 
cessfully beat down the considerable op- 
position of such as Patrick Henry, James 
Monroe, and John Tyler when it was up for 
ratification in Virginia. 

Of intimate and direct concern to Ameri- 
cans today, James Madison likewise wrote 
9 of the 10 amendments that protect 
individual liberties and are known as the 
Bill of Rights. 

Along the way, he—with Alexander Ham- 
ilton and John Jay—wrote the brilliant 
constitutional studies known as the Fed- 
eralist papers. 

Irving Brant, biographer of. Madison, has 
most aptly suggested that 24 columns re- 
moved during recent renovation of the Cap- 
itol might be fashioned into a Madison 
memorial of beauty and dignity to stand 
with the Washington and Jefferson and 
Lincoln memorials. 

There should be no delay in furthering 
such.a project. James Madison has been 
too long neglected. As Irving Brant has 
put it: “We should erect a memorial to 
Madison, not because he needs it, but be- 
cause we do.” 





Butler Should Resign 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Chester News, Chester, 8.C., of 
July 23, 1959; 
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ButTLeR SHOULD RESIGN 


The Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee has caused so much division and 
strife within the national party that only his 
resignation can give the party its maximum 
chance in 1960. Of course, the leftwingers 
in the party will not agree with this analysis, 
but it is an accurate one. 

Butler, and some of those who are work- 
ing with him, believe that if the leftwingers 
drive the conservatives out of the party, they 
can still win a Presidential election. Already 
the statements Butier has made, about his 
fown party’s leadership in Congress, and 
about the South and Southwest, insure a 
split in the party and a possible walkout 
at the Democratic convention in Los Angeles. 
For the good of the party, the only thing he 
can do is resign. 

There is a strong suspicion in Washington, 
among some that Butler is the greatest ally 
the Republicans have. If he is left in charge 
of the Democratic National Committee, and 
his tactics win out, he will split the party 
and bring about the election of a Repub- 
lican in 1960. This may be the purpose of 
some of those who are supporting him, al- 
though this would never be admitted. 

The National Committee has been care- 
fully stacked over recent years to support 
Butler. Therefore, at a showdown sched- 
uled for September the National Committee 
may stick with the Indiana chairman. If 
it does, it will be. the greatest boost for Re- 
publicans which has occurred since 1956. 
if Butler is ousted, and-the Democratic Party 
remains unified, it has a better than 50-50 
chance to elect its candidate as President 
in 1960. 





Russia Versus United States: How 
Armies Compare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp,.I include the following article 
from U.S. News & World Report of Au- 
gust 3, 1959: 

Russia Versus UNtirep States: How ARrMIEs 
CompareE—New Licut Is SHED ON WHAT 
Russia Is Dotinc To MoperRNizE Her Vast 
Army—From US. Army INTELLIGENCE, 
PasseD On TO CONGRESS AT CLOSED-DooR 
SESSIONS, COMES WORD ON THE LATEST 
Rounp or Soviet Tanks, Guns, Combat 
GEAR 
Out of testimony before Congress by top 

U.S. Army officials comes this new appraisal 

of the Russian Army: 

RED TANKS: LONGER RANGE 


Gen. L. L. Lemnitzer, the Army’s new Chief 
of Staff, told a Senate committee this in tes- 
timony just released: 

Question: “Is it true that Soviet tanks have 
a far greater range than our tanks?” 

General Lemnitzer: “Yes, sir; that is true.” 

Question: “We have 105-millimeter [guns] 
on our heavy tanks, have we not?”’ 

General _Lemnitzer: “That will be the 
weapon with which the M-60 [heavy tank] is 
equipped.” 

Question: “The Russians already have 120- 
millimeter [guns] on their heavy tanks, have 
they not?” 
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General Lemnitzer: ‘That is correct.” 

Question: “What we have gotten down to 
now is that the Soviets have 175 divisions; 
we and our allies have 2144 divisions in cen- 
tral Europe; and their tanks outrange and 
soutgun us. Is that correct?” 


General Lemnitzer: “Their present tanks. 


do; yes, sir.” 
NEW ARMS: A SECOND ROUND 


Brig. Gen. L. J. Lincoln, a U.S. Army logis- 
tics chief, then told this about Russia’s 
“modernization” program— 

“Information at our disposal indicates that 
the Soviet ground forces have been com- 
pletely moderized since the end of World 
War II. * * * In quantity, they exceed our 
assets by a margin of about 5tol * * * 

“Such major Russian items as medium 
and heavy tanks, armored personnel carriers, 
trucks, and rocket launchers are now in the 
second round of modernization.” 


MOBILITY, FIREPOWER: UP 


A U.S. Army report on “The Soviet Army,” 
just made available to Congress, adds these 
details— 

“Soviet ground forces [now show] a great 
improvement in mobility and firepower. 
Armored personnel carriers are now in mass 
use; amphibious vehicles have appeared in 
large numbers; helicopters are now widely 
employed. 

“The Soviet Army arsenal features a new 
artillery system including field artillery, 
rockets, ballistic missiles of all ranges, and 
antiaircraft weapons of impressive mobility 
and effectiveness. .* * * 

“The importance of. armor-protected fire- 
power on the nuclear battlefield has been 
recognized, and has resulted in the produc- 
tion of new amphibious, medium and heavy 
tanks. Electronic equipment has been great- 
ly improved, and. modern communications 
equipment is in wide use throughout the 
ground forces.” 


SECRETARY’S SIZE-UP 


Army Secretary Wilber M. Brucker con- 
cludes that— 

“There is no doubt about the fact that the 
Russians have been modernizing their army. 
There is no doubt about the fact that they 
have been improving their tanks and their 
guns, that they have been given missiles 
that fire at great distances that I don’t want 
to mention here, and many other classified 
[secret] items of equipment.” 





The Wolf Is Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Lancaster News, Lancaster, 
8.C., of July 23, 1959: 

Orr THE RECORD 

The wolf is here: Are American cotton 
manufacturers merely crying wolf when they 
claim their industry faces ruin if this Gov- 
ernment continues its policy of encouraging 
and subsidizing foreign competition at the 
expense of domestic mills? 

Obviously, the administration in Wash- 
ington thinks so. In just a few,days the 6- 
cent subsidy on American cotton to foreign 
manufacturers will be increased to 8 cents 
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per pound. That is 8 cents less than Ameri- 
can mills can buy this same cotton here at 
home. Add to that the tariff concessions, 
foreign aid support, and low wage levels en- 
joyed by foreign manufacturers competing 
for the American markets and future bank- 
ruptcy is not only predictable, it is inevitable. 

The story of cotton textile manufacturing 
in Great Britain is dismal proof of this con- 
clusion. Last April the British Government 
took the unusual action of allocating #84 
million in public funds to the Lancashire 
mills in a last-ditch effort to keep them 
from going out of business. The money 
will be used to scrap some obsolete factories 
and modernize others. 

What brought the British cotton manu- 
facturers to the brink of bankruptcy? The 
causes, Outlined in the May 2 issue of the 
Economist, are essentially the same as those 
influences now sapping the strength of 
American manufacturers. 

“Lancashire’s claim (for public funds) ,” 
says the Economist, “rests on two broad 
grounds. It contends that in both the home 
and export markets it is the victim of forces 
largely beyond its control. Since the Second 
World War its oversea markets have con- 
tinued to shrink as they did after the First 
World War, owing to the growth of local in- 
dustries behind tariff walls in countries that 
once were Lancashire’s exclusive markets. 

“These countries have not only become 
self-sufficient in textiles, but have also be- 
come substantial exporters, again at Lanca- 
shire’s expense. And in recent years the in- 
dustries in India and Hong Kong have been 
competing with Lancashire in the British 
market, which. allows commonwealth goods 
in duty free. 

“No other major manufacturing industry 
stands unprotected against low-wage com- 
petition from Asian countries. And as the 
Government has refused Lancashire formal 
protection on grounds of broad national and 
commonwealth policy, the industry argues 
that the Government must bear some part 
of the consequences.” 

Following the Second World War the 
United States also adopted a similar broad 
national and commonwealth policy in re- 
gard to Japan, the Philippines, India, and 
other most-favored nations. They were en- 
couraged and assisted in developing their 
textile industries. Tariffs were scaled down 
to give them American markets. A deaf ear 
was turned to the cries of distress from 
American mills. The cotton textile indus- 
try, it would seem, had become expendable 
in the game of international politics. 

In 1958 alone there were 118 mill closings 
in Lancashire as a result of the British 
policy. This has been matched in the last 
3 years by scores of closings in the United 
States. American manufacturers have never 
sought public funds to aid them in this 
battle for survival. They have only asked, 
and are still asking, that some measure of 
protection be given them before they are 
engulfed by low-wage, subsidized competi- 
tion from abroad, 





Panama Economy Is Held Declining 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following news article from 
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the New York Times of July 27, 1959, 
written by Kathleen McLaughlin. 
{From the New York Times, July 27, 1959] 


Panama Economy Is HELD DECLINING—LATIN 
AGENCY’s REPORT CiTeEs NEED FoR STRONG 
Moves To BOLSTER REPUBLIC 


(By Kathleen McLaughlin) 


UnItep Nations, N.Y., July 26.—Short of 
stringent governmental measures, the econ- 
omy of Panama is likely to decline in the 
next decade. This is the major conclusion 
reached by the Economic Commission for 
Latin America after a 2-year analysis. 

Under the most favorable conditions im- 
plied by maximum adaptation of the changes 
outlined, the forecast is modified to indicate 
modest but important advances. Salient fac- 
tors would be a reasonable, even if not ade- 
quate 2 percent rise in general living stand- 
ards, and an increase of nearly 5 percent a 
year in total private consumption, accom- 
panying a population increase of 2.9 percent 
a year. 

Realization of these goals, the report said, 
would require “efforts which might appear 
excessive even from a strictly economic view- 
point.” They were projected to meet the 
unusual fundamental characteristics of the 
country’s economic structure, including a 
rigid monetary system, a limited market, and 
the impact of the integrated Canal Zone with 
its self-sufficient aspects. 

ECONOMIC ROLLER COASTER 


In the last 15 years, the survey noted, the 
pressure of events has kept the country on 
an economic roller coaster, Extraordinary 
boom conditions of the war years carried 
through to 1947. They were followed by de- 
flation of the abnormal external demand for 
Panama's goods and services, with the trough 
of the depression occurring between 1949 and 
1951, and an ensuing rapid upward recovery 
to 1953. Thereafter the pace quickened to 
1956, the last year for which statistics were 
checked. 

Between 1939 and 1945 Panama prospered 
on the influx of visitors, especially naval and 
merchant ship crews in ifs Canal Zone, who 
totaled 1 million a year. 

But by 1947 the visitors had declined to 
38,000 a year for naval crews, and to 200,000 
for merchant crews. Their expenditures di- 
minished by two-thirds. 

RESOLUTE POLICY 


Between these intervals of prosperity. and 
of tight conditions, the Government’s policy 
of fostering domestic expansion of basic 
capital, which had been matters of emer- 
gency, shifted to the aspect of a “resolute 
policy directed toward the country’s internal 
economic development,” the survey stated. 
It has continued in operation to the present. 
' Problems that have of necessity acceler- 
ated the pace of this movement are varied 
and difficult, the researchers conceded, The 
key obstacles are exchange parity between 
the balboa and the dollar, used in the Canal 
Zone for wages of U.S. personnel, for serv- 
ices and for imports; the long underutilized 
capacity of the rural areas; the absence of 
basic social capital; Iack of incentive for pri- 
vate investment; inadequate roads and com- 
munications; and insufficient capacity to 
import and a minority of exports capable 
of competing on the international market. 

In its asset column, Panama possesses an 
estimated 5,400,000 acres of arable land, of 
which only 44 percent is being used. 

POWER CAPACITY UNUSED 


Installed capacity of electric power sta- 
tions has been used, at best, only to 32.4 
percent, emphasizing the situation in this 
sector of the economy. 

For years, until recently, the “campesinos” 
or peasants in the hinterland of Panama were 
frustrated in reaching their natural market 
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outlets In the country by the disrepair of 
the roads and highways, 50 percent of which 
were impassable to motor vehicles for a good 
part of each year. Since 1953 a vigorous con- 
struction and renovation program, stimu- 
lated by a $5,900,000 loan from the World 
Bank, has materially improved traffic mobil- 
ity and set off a mounting surge of agricul- 
tural development in areas once practically 
inaccessible. 





Increased Incentives for Private Giving 
Through the Allowance of a Tax Credit 
for Charitable Contributions to Institu- 
tions of Higher Education Urged by 
Leading Educational Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude here an excerpt from the speech 
by Dr. C. C. Furnas, chancellor of the 
University of Buffalo, at the 43d annual 
meeting of the American College Public 
Relations Association which was held 
this year at French Lick, Ind., July 13, 
1959. 

Dr. Furnas at that time urged in- 
creased incentives for private giving to 
institutions of higher education through 
the allowance of a tax credit. I have 
introduced a bill, H.R. 8356, to give $1 
of tax credit for each $1 contributed to 
higher education, The tax credit method 
of financing higher education is rapidly 
garnering support from national organi- 
zations concerned with advancing Amer- 
ican education. 

I include here the text of my bill, H.R. 
8356, as well as a major portion of the 
speech by Dr. C. C. Furnas who is, also, 
a member of the New York State Coun- 
cil on Higher Education. 


H.R, 8356 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide funds for educational 
purposes by providing increased incentives 
for private giving through the allowance 
of a tax credit for charitable contributions 
to institutions of higher education 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
credits against tax) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 


“Sec. 39. Credit for charitable contributions 
to institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 


“(a) ALLOWANCE or CrEDIT—At the elec- 
tion of the taxpayer there shall be allowed 
as @ credit against the tax imposed by this 
chapter (subject to the limitations contained 
in subsections (b) and (c)) the amount of 
the taxpayer’s charitable contributions to in- 
stitutions of higher education during the 
taxable year. 

“(b) InDrvipvaLs.—In the case of a tax- 
payer other than a corporation, the maxi- 
mum amount allowable as a credit under 
this section for any taxable year shall be— 
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“(1) in the case of any individual who 
has elected to take the standard deduction 
provided by section 141 or to pay the op- 
tional tax imposed by section 3, 10 percent 
of the taxpayer’s adjusted gross income, 
computed without regard to any net oper- 
ating loss carryback to the taxable year under 
section -172, or 

“(2) im the case of any other such tax- 
payer, 30 percent of his adjusted gross in- 
come, computed without regard to any net 
operating loss carryback to the taxable year 
under section 172. 

“(c) CORPORATIONS.— 

“(1) GENERAL RULE.—In the case of @ 
corporation, the maximum amount allow- 
able as a credit under this section for any 
taxable year shall be 5 percent of the tax- 
payer’s taxable income, computed without 
regard to— 

“(A) section 170, 

“(B)° part VIII of subchapter B (except 
section 248), ‘ 

“(C) any net operating loss carryback to 
the taxable year under section 172, and 

“(D) section 922 (special deduction for 
Western Hemisphere trade corporations). 

“(2) CORPORATIONS ON ACCRUAL BASIS.—In 
the case of a corporation reporting its tax- 
able income on the accrual basis, if— 

“({A) the board of directors authorizes a 
charitable contribution to an institution of 
higher education during any taxable year, 
and 

“(B) payment of such contribution is 
made after the close of such taxable year 

and on or before the 15th day of the third 
month following the close of such taxable 
year, 
then the taxpayer may elect to treat such 
contribution as paid during such taxable 
year. 

“(3) CARRYOVER OF CORPORATE CONTRIBU- 
TIONS.—Any contribution made by a corpo- 
ration in the taxable year which, but for the 
limitation of paragraph (1), would be taken 
into account in computing the credit under 
this section, shall (at the election of the tax- 
payer made for the taxable year) be taken 
into account in computing the credit under 
this section in each of the two succeeding 
taxable years, but only to the extent of the 
lesser of the two following amounts: 

“(A) the excess of the amount of charita- 
ble contributions to institutions of higher 
education which may be taken into account 
in computing the credit under this section 
under the limitation in paragraph (1) over 
the amount of the charitable contributions 
to institutions of higher education made in 
such year; and 

“(B) in the case of the first succeeding 
taxable year, the amount of such excess con- 
tribution, and in the case of the second suc- 
ceeding taxable year, the portion of such ex- 
cess contribution not taken into account in 
the first succeeding taxable year. 

“(d) InsTITUTION oF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Derinep.—For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘institution of higher education’ has 
the meaning given to such term by section 
103 of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. 

“(e) Specrat RuLtes.— 

“(1) AMOUNTS TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT.—The 
determination of whether or not a charita- 
ble contribution to an institution of higher 
education may be taken into account under 
this section, and the amount thereof, shall 
be made under section 170; except that in 
the case of an individual any such determi- 
nation shall be made without regard to any 
election to take the standard deduction pro- 
vided by section 141, or to pay the optional 
tax provided by section 3. 

“(2) CORRELATION WITH SECTION 170,—No 
amount taken into account under this sec- 
tion shall be allowable as a deduction under 
section 170. Any amount taken into account 
under this section shall be taken into ac- 
count in computing the limitations provided 
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in sectfon 170(b) (1) (but-not those provided 
in section 170(b)(2)). For purposes of pro- 
visions of law relating to amounts allowable 
as @ deduction under section 170, any amount 
taken into account for purposes of this sec- 
tion shall be treated as an amount allowable 
under section 170; and any reference in any 
provision of law to a specific provision of 
section 170 shall, where appropriate, be treat- 
ed as including a reference to the correspond- 
ing provision of section 39. An amount shall 
be treated as taken into account for pur- 
poses of this section only to the extent that, 
but for such amount, the amount allowable 
as a credit under this section for any taxable 
year would be decreased. 

“(3) CREDIT NOT TO RESULT IN REFUNDS.— 
The credit allowed by this section shall not 
exceed the tax imposed by this chapter, re- 
duced by the sum of the credits allowed by 
aT part (other than this section and section 

“(4) Etecrions.—Any election provided by 
this section may be made only at such time, 
in such manner, and subject to such condi- 
tions designed to insure the effective correla- 
tion of this section with section 170, as the 
Secretary or his delegate shall by regula- 
tions prescribe.” 

(b) The table of sections for part IV of 
subchapter A of chapter 1 of such Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 


“Sec. 39. Credit for charitable contributions 
to institutions of higher educa- 
tion.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The second sentence of section 
170(a)(1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to charitable, etc., contribu- 
tions and gifts) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “A charitable contribution shall be 
allowable as a deduction (or taken into ac- 
count in computing the credit under section 
39) only if verified under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate.” 

(b) Section 170(c) of such Code is amend- 
ed by striking out “For purposes of this sec- 
tion” and inserting in lieu thereof “For pur- 
poses of this section and section 39”. 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply only with respect to charitable 
contributions made (within the meaning 
of section 170 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954) during taxable years ending after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 


You Can’r Fiy on ONE WING 
(Address at 43d annual meeting of the 

American College Public Relations Associ- 

ation, French Lick, Ind., July 13, 1959, by 

C. C, Furnas, chancellor, University of 

Buffalo) 

It must be admitted that the public has 
characteristically fallen into the habit of de- 
manding much but paying little. Recently 
howls of pain have swept over the land as 
the public has been made aware of the size 
of the educational bill it is going to have 
to pay. Outfumbling the other fellow in 
picking up the check has become a fine art. 
The overnight experts in all educational 
matters are coming out of the woodwork and 
leveling critical blasts at everything in 
sight. For instance, we are educating too 
many. We are encouraging mediocrity and 
suppressing ability. All high school and 
collegiate curriculums are loaded with snap 
courses—no substance. We are teaching the 
kids citizenship when they should be learn- 
ing algebra and physics. We should revert 
to the old European system of the grinding 
and unimaginative disciplines for the few 
and let those who can’t take it fall where 
they may. if the colleges and universities 
were operated efficiently, they could do with 
what they have—they wouldn't need any 
more money. - 

If kept in a rational context this basket 
of criticisms is welcome and can be useful. 
I feel that our educational system can and 
must be improved. There is a lot of pap 
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and padding in both secondary and higher 
education. There is an appalling lack of 
appropriate motivation for true learning 
among our young people; though a large 
part of the blame for that must rest with 
the parents. Colleges and universities cer- 
tainly can be operated more efficiently than 
at present. When all these valid criticisms 
are met, we are going to have better educa- 
tion but—let’s face it—we are not going to 
have cheaper education. 

Not unexpectedly, many individuals and 
organizations have been making estimates 
on the size of the bill to be paid to handle 
the forthcoming 6% million students. Al- 
though various approaches and different sets 
of assumptions have been used, the esti- 
mates all come out with surprising consist- 
ency at about $9 billion per year in 1970, 
as compared to the present $34 billion per 
year. This estimate assumes a stable price 
structure, so if there is inflation, the bill 
will be even higher than that. 

The question immediately comes to 
mind—why should the cost go up in greater 
proportion than the number of students? 
There are three reasons. 

First, the salaries of faculty and admin- 
istrative staff have lagged woefully behind 
the increases in cost of living and the gen- 
eral level of the economy in the professional 
fields. Rectification of this situation 
throughout the country is long overdue and 
must be remedied with dispatch. It is nec- 
essary to do this, not only for humanitarian 
reasons but also because impending teacher 
shortages are making this a highly competi- 
tive occupation and it will be necessary to 
raise salary scales substantially to maintain 
even the bare minimum number of teachers 
for the future. 

The second reason is that there is a con- 
siderable reservoir of delayed expenditures 
for buildings and facilities which is just now 
catching up with the educational system. 

Third, as is the case with everything else 
in modern life, higher education is becoming 
inherently more complicated and hence 
more expensive, particularly in the scientific 
and allied professions. 

From all evidence in hand, it seems that 
America, if it intends to maintain its posi- 
tion in the world, must realistically face 
this tremendously large bill and not try to 
evade or avoid it. 

When one considers that at the present 
time we are spending less than three-fourths 
of 1 percent of the gross national product on 
higher education, and that even the $9 bil- 
lion which will be needed is less than one- 
fourth of the present annual budget for na- 
tional defense, it would seem that the public 
would readily arise to the occasion to meet 
this critical situation, which is rapidly be- 
coming an emergency. Those of us who are 
in the middle of the battle feel that this is 
the decade for decision and we have a real 
crisis on our hands, but it is difficult so to 
persuade the public. It is not a crisis which 
is punctuated with open warfare or daily 
casualty lists, so the average citizen feels 
that it may be a delusion and will probably 
go away. As individuals, all of us can feel 
very sorry for ourselves Secause of high 
taxes and the constant bombardment of ap- 
peals for gifts to this and that worthy cause. 
We are all victims of and at least partial 
participants in a high level public apathy, 
and something new must be added if we are 
going to handle the task. 

Some comfort can be gained from the 
estimates that the gross national product 
will rise to some $700 billion (at 1959 prices) 
by the year 1970, as compared to the 1959 
figure of somewhat under $500 billion. How- 
ever, this projected 40 percent rise in avail- 
able wealth will by no means take care of the 
projected 260 percent increase for higher edu- 
cational costs. 

The Council for Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion, Inc., in its pamphlet “Where’s the 
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Money Coming From?” views the situation 
with considerable optimism. It has laid out 
the 1969-70 sources of income as follows: 


Million 
Tuition and fees, 21 percent........ $1, 890 
Support from governments, 50 per- 

OUI ais ite copes nhehics pn eonlin ale thc gnlinmetgien i ~- 4,500 
Private gifts and grants, 21 percent... 1, 890 
Endowment earnings, 3 percent..... ion 270 
Other sources, 5 percent..-......--. 450 

TOR, da. dda ctendaticnasie - 9,000 


The council contends that raising these 
amounts from these sources is feasible. There 
are two points on which I cannot share its 
optimism. First, the proposed $1,890 mil- 
lion of voluntary support of private gifts 
and grants should be compared with the 
corresponding figure for 1957-58, which has 
been estimated to be $411 million. Hence, 
the council’s figures anticipate a 450-percent 
increase in the flow from voluntary sources— 
all within the span of 10 years. Although I 
am not a cynical individual, I seriously doubt 
if private purses are going to open up to any 
such extent as that. My attitude is admit- 
tedly tempered by many discouraging recent 
experiences in attempting and failing to ob- 
tain substantial gifts. Under the present 
tax structure the private-donation lode does 
not contain as much paydirt as the council 
visualizes. 

The council has estimated an income of 
$4,500 million from governments, to be com- 
pared with $1,750 million from that source 
for 1957-58. This represents a 257 percent 
increase from the public purse. In view of 
the incipient taxpayers’ revolt which.is mak- 
ing itself evident in all parts of the country, 
there is considerable doubt as to whether 
the average citizen will vote for the neces- 
sary increases. Though the national tax bill 
for higher education is only a fraction of the 


~ total tax burden, it is highly visible and 


subject to extreme criticism and delays. It 
is almost certain, unless something changes 
radically, that the public as a whole will 
decide that it would rather retain its new 
automobiles, superhighways, and extended 
vacations in distant places than properly to 
support colleges and universities. 

When Americans see a crisis clearly, they 
nearly always rapidly and adequately rise to 
the occasion. But this crisis is not suffi- 
ciently evident to cause the adrenalin to flow 
in adequate quantities in the public veins. 
When the realization does come, it may be 
too late—tragically so. 

What is the solution? 


IV, OPENING THE VALVE 


Although I recognize it is no panacea, I do 
have one suggestion to make which I feel 
should be explored—that is, the opening of 
the valve to encourage greater voluntary sup- 
port of higher education. Though it can 
only serve as an analogy, I would point to the 
control function of the Federal Reserve Board 
discount rate. Adjustment of the rate has 
proved very -effective in controlling the flow 
of credit. Put another way, it can be said 
that the flow of financial resources in a de- 
sired direction is highly sensitive to and can 
be adjusted by a control at the top. I feel 
that through certain relaxations of the Fed- 
eral tax laws an analogous and effective con- 
trol could be exercised to induce individual 
citizens and corporations to give substan- 
tially increased voluntary support to higher 
education in a relatively painless fashion. 
In order to analyze the situation, let us look 
at the tax record for the latest year for which 
full complete data are available, 1956.1 

For the calendar year 1956 adjusted gross 
income of the individuals who paid Federal 





1Internal Revenue Service Publication No. 
79 (11-58), Nov. 14, 1958, p. 35. 
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income taxes was approximately $124 billion, 
Although by law these individuals were per- 
mitted to deduct 20 percent from their ad- 
justed gross income for contributions oe 
charitable and educational purposes, 
contributions amounted to only $4,888 ~ 
lion—less than 4 percent. 

You may turn now to the corporate pic- 
ture for the accounting period July 1956 to 
June 1957. The taxable income of all cor- 
porations reporting was $46,885 million. Ac- 
cording to the law, gift deductions for partial 
tax credit can be made for approximately 
5 percent of the taxable income in any 1 
year. However, the corporate contributions 
and gifts were only $417,996,000 or less than 
1 percent of the taxable income. 

Thus for this period the total contribu- 
tions and gifts from individuals and corpo- 
rations was $5,294 million of which only $317 
million, or 5.8 percent of the total, went to 
higher education. The total amount which 
individuals and corporations could have 
given to charitable and educational purposes 
and received partial tax credit was $27,088 
million. Hence, the reservoir of voluntary 
support legally authorized, and presumably 
intended to be used, was utilized to less than 
20 percent of its contents. It is obvious that 
the valve needs to be opened a bit wider than 
it is at present. It would appear that this 
could most readily be done by revision of 
Federal tax legislation. 

Adjustment of the tax legislation to favor 
higher education is not a new idea. For 
instance, during the current year Congress- 
man FranNK THOmpson, of New Jersey, in- 
troduced House bill H.R. 2440 to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
funds for educational purposes by providing 
increased incentives for private giving 
through the allowance of tax credit for 
charitable contributions to institutions of 
higher education. Though this bill has 
never gotten out of committee, its content 
does indicate that some legislators are be- 
coming interested in this approach. 

When relieved of its legal verbiage, this 
bill essentially proposes that all contributors 
to recognized institutions of higher educa- 
tion be given the same deduction advantages 
as the highest income group. Under the 
present tax schedule this means that each 
dollar contributed to higher education by 
any individual would cost the donor only 
9 cents. Each dollar any corporation con- 
tributed would cost the stockholders 48 
cents. 

Although this is a step in the right direc- 
tion I contend, human nature being what 
it is, that it does not open the valve wide 
enough. 

To solve the problem, I suggest that Fed- 
eral legislation be enacted which will give 
tax credit to both individuals and corpora- 
tions up to 5 percent of their total tax bill 
for contributions to the institutions of 
higher education which are on the list ap- 
proved by the US. Office of Education. In- 
dividual and corporation Federal taxes in 
the year 1958 were approximately $60 bil- 
lion. If there were the legislation that I 
suggest, it would mean that approximately 
$3 billion of annual voluntary support could 
be given by individuals and corporations 
and it would hardly cost them a cent. 

We must not fall into the trap of assum- 
ing that ycu can get something for nothing, 
but it must be admitted that that would 
be a powerful psychological tool that would 
be very helpful in diverting a small portion 
of the national wealth into the channel 
where it is desperately needed—higher edu- 


If such legislatien were enacted, it is al- 
most certain that individual States would 
also revise their own tax structure in a 
similar fashion within a short time. . 

If colleges and universities worked very 
hard in convincing possible donors of their 
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opportunities and obligations, they could 
probably realize $2 billion per year of the 
$3 billion potential. This would make a 
tremendous difference in the ready flow of 
money through the voluntary route. It 
would make it possible not only to meet but 
greatly to exceed $1,890 million of annual 
contributions in the CFFAE schedule. It 
would thus be possible to relieve the tax 
burden appreciably. 

Although private institutions might well 
be the principa] beneficiaries of such legis- 
lation, tax-supported institutions would 
also benefit substantially. The public in- 
stitutions are finding it increasingly neces- 
sary to obtain large sums of private money, 
not only for current expenses but also for 
endowment. For example, available infor- 
mation (admittedly not up to date) on en- 
dowments of certain State universities show 
the following: University of Michigan, $25 
million; University of Minnesota, $59 million; 
University of California, $86 million; Univer- 
sity of Texas system, $287 million. State 
universities are naturally continually seek- 
ing more private funds. Both public and 
private institutions are essentially in the 
same pool of water. One type is just im- 
mersed somewhat more than the other. 

It is easy to recognize and name the ob- 
jections that would be raised to the legisla- 
tion I propose. 

First, it goes against the grain of legisla- 
tors to release funds and maintain no con- 
trol. In response to this, I would like to 
point out the following. There would be 
the basic control in that the money would 
be going only to colleges and universities. 
The choice of the particular institution to 
be favored would be left up to the donor. 
In America, presumably we believe in free 
enterprise, which. implies that within sub- 
stantial limits we believe in allowing indi- 
viduals to use their income as they see fit. 
If legislators really beileve in free enter- 
prise, I think they should be consistent and 
rely on the judgment of individuals to 
choose reasonably wisely in distributing 
their largesse among an approved list of in- 
stitutions. This represents free enterprise 
of free individuals. 

Second, if such special treatment is given 
to educational institutions, there will be 
great political pressure to have it made 
available for various charities: Churches, 
welfare agencies, and others. It is high 
time that education be recognized for what 
it is—a highly necessary investment in the 
future. It is not a charity and should not 
be perpetually lumped in with charitable 
enterprises. The special treatment is highly 
deserved and can be well justified. 

Third, it will be contended that such legis- 
lation would mean that an equal amount in 
additional taxes would have to be raised 
from other sources. This would be only 
partially true. The flow of money through 
the voluntary route would relieve the neces- 
sity of taxation to a substantial degree. 
Hence, though some additional tax. money 
would have to be found from other sources, 
it would by no means have to be a 100-per- 
cent recovery. 

In general, if we Americans, as citizens 
and legislators, really believe what we say— 
that higher education is necessary, that our 
institutions are in a crisis situation, that 
free enterprise has great virtue—then we will 
concede that special and favoring legislation 
for colleges and universities is not only pos- 
sible, it is necessary. I suggest that ACPRA, 
through its numerous and effective chan- 
nels, begin campaigning on a national scale 
for the type of tax legislation which will 
meet the situation. 

Perhaps you as a group may have a better 
idea than the one I have propounded. There 
are several of us here who are of sufficient 
age to have vivid memories of World War L. 
You will remember the British cartoonist, 
Bruce Bairnsfather, and his famous char- 
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acter, Old Bill. ‘You will recall the classic 
cartoon in which Old Bill and a very fright- 
ened rookie were sheltering themselves 
egainst a heavy bombardment, as best they 
could, in a too-shallow shelihole. In re- 
eponse to the young fellow’s protestations, 
Oid Bill said, “If you know a better ‘ole, go 
to it.” 


Debt Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, because of the importance of 
debt management, I bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues another editorial 
from the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald, July 20, 1959, as follows: 


Errects or U.S. BoRROWING ON 
LIrTLe BUSINESS 


(By Harold B. Dorsey) 


Since business and financial planning 
must be completely realistic, it is beginning 
to take into consideration the practical ef- 
fects of the prospect that Congress will not 
pass the legislation necessary to permit the 
Treasury Department to sell Government 
bonds at an interest rate in excess of 4% 
percent. 

That thinking is already demonstrated by 
the fact that in its current refinancing of 
about $14 billion of maturing debt the Treas- 
ury Department has to offer an interest rate 
of 4% percent to borrow money for 12% 
months, and the same rate to borrow money 
for 4% years. These interest rates are in 
sharp, and unusual, contrast with the fact 
that Government bonds now outstanding 
with maturities beyond 1966 afford a yield 
ranging 3.77 percent and 4.17 percent. 

One practical effect, then, of the Treasury 
Department's enforced inflexibility is this 
evidence that the Government’s expendi- 
tures for interest charges on this single 
piece of refinancing alone are probably go- 
ing to be something like $70 million a year 
more than they would have been if the 
Treasury Department were free to tap the 
most advantageous credit markets. This in- 
creased expenditure for interest charges is 
the result of only this one piece of current 
Government refinancing. The interest 
charges on financing of the past few months 
probably have been unnecessarily higher 
and the same promises to be true of future 
financing. 

Thus the taxpayers are being forced to 
pay a few hundred million dollars of un- 
necessary expense for interest charges be- 
cause of a misunderstanding of the problem 
in Congress. Just why that misunderstand- 
ing should prevail is a little difficult to see. 
The situation is really comparatively simple. 
Because the interest ceiling bars the Gov- 
ernment from the long-term credit market, 
it is being forced to borrow in the short- 
term credit market, where it is competing 
with the credit needs of business and indi- 
viduals for the limited supply. As a under- 
standable result, the interest rates are forced 
higher. Everybody would be better off—ex- 
cept the lenders—if some of these funds 
were obtained in the long-term credit mar- 
kets where the interest rates are currently 
lower. 

The business analyst must be strictly ob- 
jective in his interpretation of the facts. 
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There is little room in such interpretations 
for questions why Congress may be making 
decisions that seem to be illogical from every 
practical point of view. The latest indica- 
tions are that Congress is not going to lift 
the ceiling on the interest rate of govern- 
ment bonds, and if those indications are to 
become the actuality, then the interpreta- 
tion and the business planning has to be 
adjusted accordingly. 

The small businessman in particular 
should start adjusting his affairs immediate- 
ly. The lack of congressional action on this 
particular matter is threatening him with 
an exceedingly difficult problem in obtain- 
ing the necessary credit to carry his sea- 
sonally higher inventories next fall and win- 
ter. As the current situation shapes up, he 
is probably going to find bank after bank 
loaned up and, therefore, unable to supply 
his credit needs. 

The small businessman may not be able 
to carry as large an inventory as he would 
like, to take care of the seasonal increase 
in his sales. If he, therefore, has to antici- 
pate lower sales as earnings, his capacity to 
provide jobs will be reduced. If he has debt 
maturing between now and the end of the 
year that under normal circumstances would 
be refinanced, he may be squeezed to an 
embarrassing extent. He will then come 
face to face with the fact that Congress is 
unnecessarily forcing the Government to 
compete with him in his natural credit mar- 
ket. It will be a brutal fact the Govern- 
ment’s credit needs will be given preference 
over his own. 

It must be remembered that we are enter- 
ing the season of rising business needs for 
credit, with the commercial banks’ ratio of 
loans to deposits already at a very high 
level. On top of that condition we now have 
to envisage a continued heavy demand in 
that same short-term credit market by the 
Government. The combination threatens a 
credit stringency of serious proportions. As 
usual, small business will be hurt worse 
than big business, but this time it should 
be clear that the fault is centered in the 
failure of Congress to understand the fore- 
going situation. 

Some Congressmen evidently disapprove 
of Treasury Department and/or Federal Re- 
serve policies. It scarcely seems fair to let 
that feeling create a condition which can 
severely hurt the affairs of many thousands 
of little business people. After all, neither 
the Federal Reserve officials nor the U.S. 
Government can force lenders to invest their 
money in long-term bonds at 414 percent or 
less if they don’t want to. The lack of con- 
gressional action on this interest rate ceil- 
ing continues to force the Government to 
absorb short-term credit that should be left 
available to the little businessman. He is 
already paying a high interest rate, but as 
matters stand at the moment, he is going to 
be lucky if he can obtain his fall and early 
winter credit even at a higher rate. 

Up to this point, it has been my opinion 
that the fairly tight credit situation would 
not stop sound business expansion, but 
would only tend to curb the excessive use 
of credit. That opinion had been based on 
the presumption that Congress would en- 
able the Government to withdraw somewhat 
from the short-term credit market and tap 
the long-term market. If that presumption 
is going to turn out to be erroneous, the 
business analyst is going to have to start 
worrying about the effect on the economy of 
the threatened financial squeeze that seems 
likély to be imposed on small businesses~ 
businesses that are small individually, but 
collectively are an important portion of the 
economy. % 
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Roy Bedicheck—A Tribute to the Philos- 
opher-Naturalist of the Southwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on May 21, 1959 Mr. Roy Bedichek—one 
of Texas’ greatest men of letters—died at 
the age of 80 years. Few men have made 
so great a contribution to our people in 
Texas as he did; few men’s presence has 
been so sorely missed as his. 

His death touehed me personally very 
deeply, as it hit many of our mutual 
friends. I have read his “Adventures 
With a Texas Naturalist” and “Karanka- 
way County.” Isat at a table with him 
for many nights in Town and Gown. He 
was a naturalist-philosopher reminis- 
cent of Thoreau, W. H. Hudson, Bur- 
roughs, Muir, and other lovers of woods 
and wildlife and keen observers and 
teachers of their fellow men. It was my 
very great honor and privilege to have 
had his friendship and counsel and sup- 
port in my political campaigns. One of 
my real regrets is that the last time he 
came by my campaign headquarters in 
Austin last summer to offer the benefit 
of his advice, I was out campaigning the 
State. He conferred, instead, with my 
staff , but I am still sorry that we did not 
get to talk personally. But the staff was 
lifted up and inspired by his visit, and 
still talk about it. 

Thousands of words have been written 
and spoken about “Mr. Bedi,” as he was 
affectionately known to close friends. 
But by far the greatest recognition given 
him in print was published by the Texas 
Observer, an independent-liberal weekly 
newspaper. Ronnie Dugger, the bril- 
liant young editor of the Observer, issued 
a special edition concerning “Mr. Bedi’s” 
life. It is an outstanding work, contain- 
ing articles from several of Texas’ finest 
writers, among them J. Frank Dobie, 
Walter Prescott Webb, Hubert Newhin- 
ney, and Mr. Dugger. I regret that space 
limitations will not permit me to re- 
print every word of this finest edition of 
one of the most fearless and influential 
weekly papers in America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate to have printed in the 
Appendix several articles or portions of 
articles from the Texas Observer of June 
27, 1959, notwithstanding that it is esti- 
mated by the Public Printer to make 
4Y¥, pages of the Recorp at a cost of 
$344.25. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue Respect Or INTELLIGENT MEN 


This is a special issue on Roy Bedichek, 
who died May 21 at the age of 80. 

He was born in Illinois in 1878 and brought 
to Texas at 5 by his teacher-parents, who 
tutored him until he entered the University 
of Texas. 
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For 15 years after college he bummed 
around the country and the world. He 
picked cotton in the South, peeled potatoes 
on a riverboat, picked berries in New Jersey, 
washed dishes in a Chinese cafe in New York 
City, tramped over the English, French, and 
German countrysides, assisted a fake divine 
in Boston, dug coal and scouted rivers in 
West Virginia, cut off hogs’ heads in a Chi- 
cago slaughterhouse, and homesteaded a 
dugout in Oklahoma. 

Mrs. Bedichek says he had “lots of yella’ 
hair, and green eyes with lots of spots in 
them.” With a wife and children, he worked 
as editor of a newspaper in Deming, N. Mex., 
secretary of the Deming Chamber of Com- 
merce, and city editor of the San Antonio 
Express. 

Then as the director of the University 
Interscholastic League of Texas, he began to 
affect the lives of millions of Texas children. 
“Hold before the young,” he said, “the same 
great theme of superior performance and the 
vision of greatness it inspires.” To the 
league’s competitions in sports,. speech, 
music, and writing he gave most of his life. 

Along the way he became a naturalist, a 
camper, @ gardener, and an intellectual 
steeped in the classics. With $5,000 from 
the Texas Historical Society and sanctuary 


at Walter Webb’s Friday Mountain camp in. 


his late sixties he began to write his books. 
In the last dozen years of his life he com- 
pleted four of them: “Adventures With a 
Texas Naturalist” (Doubleday, 1947), “Ka- 
rankaway Country” (Doubleday, 1950), “Edu- 
cational Competition” (University of Texas, 
1956), and a book on smells, publication 
pending. 

About 11:30 on the Thursday morning of 
May 21 he asked Mrs. Bedichek for his lunch 
a little early as he was excursioning into the 
country. “I’ve got some cornbread almost 
done, you want to wait?” she asked. “Oh, 
I'll wait,” he said, sitting on a stool. “I need 
southern cornbread.” 

“Six breaths it was over,” Mrs. Bedichek 
says. “How could he die in seconds when 
he had been so strong?” 

The Texas Senate resolved that he was 
known and loved by thousands of Texas 
children and had the) respect of intelligent 
men. 


Roy BevicHek 
(By J. Frank Dobie) 
I. THE NATURAL MAN 


Nature is the complex of all complexities. 
One part of a man may be as simple and 
serene as the cow chewing her cud in the 
noonday shade of a tree a thousand miles and 
a hundred years away from any milking ma- 
chine; and yet the whole of this same man 
may be as complex as the genius of Shake- 
speare—that is to say, the greatest genius in 
the world—ever penetrated. It will be a 
great deal easier to show Roy Bedichek in 
the simplicities of naturalness than to ex- 
press him in the naturalness of the highest 
intellectual and emotional complexities. 

His going to bed with the chickens in 
summertime and not too much later in the 
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run about in also; his wife owning a sedan. 
He got an immense satisfaction out of truck- 
ing in cow manure, also occasionally chicken 
manure, for his compost pile, with which he 
annually fertilized his garden. He got a sat- 
isfaction out of hauling his own wood in 
from the country; he liked especially cedar 
stamps that he wouldn’t have to cut forthe 
fireplace. He had complete camp equipment, 
including a tent-fly to go with the truck. 
Part of the equipment was a field guide to 
the flora of the country and a field guide 
to the birds. He always took along some- 
thing to read as well as to consult; above 
all, he took along the most richly and vari- 
ously stored mind I have known. Not for 
him the dream of retiring to some primitive 
land and.mating with some savage woman 
to rear his dusky race. For him back to 
nature was not back to the primitive, there 
to be saved from poring over miserable books. 

His father, James Madison Bedichek, an 
ex-Confederate soldier, quoted philosophers 
and talked philosophy at the family dining 
table. He proved up on a quarter-section of 
land near the village of Eddy, not far from 
Waco in central Texas. Here he and his wife 
ran what they called the Eddy Scientific and 
Literary Institute, dubbed the Bedichek 
School by the public. Mrs. Bedichek boarded 
and roomed some of the pupils. Roy’s apti- 
tude for books was as congenital as that for 
milk. The atmosphere of literature and of 
thought was as natural to him as the at- 
mosphere in which a lone buzZard soars over 
@ cedar-covered hill or in which a coyote 
trots through the mesquite, sniffing for a 
woodrat’s trail. I would not call his taste 
exactly austere. He took pleasure in witty 
limericks, even though bawdy; he could talk 
for hours with some cedar-chopper whose 
literary vocabulary was limited to the print- 
ing on a bottle of Levi Garrett’s snuff. I’ve 
heard him say a dozen times that he could 
no longer read American fiction because it is 
so pallid and insipid compared to the great 
Russian fiction rammed to the breech with 
vitality: Turgenev, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy. He 
admitted Balzac into their company. Dur- 
ing a long span of his life he read the greater 
part of Shakespeare about once every 2 years. 

The Walt Whitman that he knew by heart 
and had absorbed into his very marrow was 
not the sentimentalized “good gray poet,” 
but the tough poet of democracy. “He is our 
greatest exponent of democracy among the 
poets,” Bedi wrote me in a letter. “The 
reaching hand, bringing up the laggards— 
could there be a more expressive phrase of 
the true inwardness of democracy than 
that?” Along with Whitman, his favorite 
American writer was Thoreau, acid, with the 
wild taste, a rebel. Bedichek gloried in the 
influence that Thoreau’s “Civil Disobedience” 
had on Gandhi and India and is still having 
over the world. 

While he was writing “Adventures With A 
Texas Naturalist,” or maybe it was “Karank- 
away Country,” he made a habit of read- 
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upon his economic views than any other 
writing. Henry George advocated a single 
tax and did not consider it just that an 
individual owner of real estate should col- 
lect the unearned increment given to it by 
population and labor, Bedichek believed in 
the single tax but would justify buying a 
piece of land by saying, “It’s better to run 
with the hounds for your dinner than with 
the hare for your life.” 

Bnmanuel Kant’s categorical imperative 
was his golden rule: Do only as you would 
have others do; or, act only as if you would 
have the act become universal law. The 
categorical imperative is contrary to the 
ways of greed and lust; so was Bedichek. 
He was as unenvying and as free from greed 
and jealousy as any man could be. 

In the early 1920’s he suffered from a rash 
caused, he was told, from eating too much 
of high proteins, especially eggs. He became 
for the rest of his life what Sam Houston 
called “a damned vegetarian.” He was not 
too rigid, however, to enjoy latitude upon 
occasion. As a guest he ate of the meat set 
before him. He took the lead many a time 
in getting a few men friends to go out in 
the country for a meal and talk. There was 
always a steak, and Bedi always insisted on 
cooking the steak over coals. Nobody could 
cook it better, and he was no slacker in eat- 
ing his part of it. Cooking meat over an 
open fire mitigated in his mind any protein 
poison it might have; at a hotel table I’ve 
seen him dispose of an untouched steak to 
somebody else who could eat a double one. 
He had a theory that the deeper down into 
the earth a plant puts its roots, the richer 
its fruit is. He positively gloated in dilating 
on the*mineral and other virtues of pecans, 
He loved to mix a green or a fruit salad and 
would linger long and lovingly in detailing 
his recipe for such. 

In theory he was against doctors; I think 
he wrote considerably on a book intended to 
expose at least several sides of the medical 
profession—though he believed very much 
in his doctor daughter, Mary Virginia Car- 
roll. He would quote an old proverb: “A 
man's either a fool or his own physician 
after 40.” He said that a sick man should 
have as much sense as a sick cow: She quits 
eating and goes off and lies down. 

Sometimes it didn’t seem at all natural 
to me that Bedi should be practical. He was 
a@ productive gardener, as his table, his deep 
freeze, and many & mess of vegetables he 
gave to friends showed. Yet he put a kind of 
ritualism into gardening that farmer folks 
wouldn't and couldn't bother with. When 
I drove with him in his pickup I constantly 
wondered how he made it through the 
streets—but he always made it. 

He liked. raw milk, believed in its virtues 
for himself and his family. He had a con- 
tempt for boiled and chemically treated 
milk, something taken out, and something 
else put in. For years’ he milked his own 
cow. There were vacant lots not far distant 
from the Bedichek home on East 23d Street 
in Austin, where a cow could graze. The 
last cow he had, about 1932 or 1933, was a 
4-gallon milker. She was very gentle and 
very much devoted to the Bedicheks, but 
keeping a cow and milking her became too 
much of a burden, and Bedi sold her to a 
man out near Deep Eddy on West Sixth 
Street. This man saw the cow being milked. 
Bedi told him that she wouldn't give milk 
unless she were treated gently and fed well. 
got up at 2 o’clock in the morning to 
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her husband had beaten the cow. Bedi felt 
like beating the man but he left. He didn’t 
give him his money back either. Anybody 
who knew him would as soon expect apples 
to fall up imstead of down as for him to 
misrepresent a fact. 

In the vigor of early manhood Bedi drank 
some whiskey—maybe not too much—al- 
though after he married any drinking was 
bad economically. I don’t think he ever 
loved any man quite so much as he loyed 
his college friend Harry Steger, with whom 
he went to Europe and who died young. He 
cried all day long, so Mrs, Bedichek has told 
me, after receiving word of Steger’s death. 
One of his favorite anecdotes was of meet- 
ing Steger on Congress Avenue in Austin 
oné day. ‘They both wanted a drink but 
before entering a saloon swore to each other 
that they would take only one and then get 
out. They took the drink, and it was good. 
“Well, let’s go,” said Bedi. “That drink 
makes me feel like a new man,” Steger said, 
and “now the new man has to have a drink.” 
I never did ask Bedi if he joined the new 
man. 

By the time I got to know him, he wasn’t 
smoking the pipe or cigar he had once 
smoked. He took real solace in a bottle of 
beer along in the evening or with a Mexican 
meal—but virtually never more than one. 
Along about 1954 or 1955 in the middle of a 
terrible drought devastating much of Texas, 
I brought back about a dozen cases of Carta 
Blanca beer from Monterrey, Mexico. I had 
a devil of a time getting them past the cus- 
toms ignoramuses at Laredo. I had to prove 
my right to pay duty on beer just as beer 
dealers pay it. I hadn’t more than got to 
Austin and got a few bottles cooled than I 
called up Bedi. For awhile I shared that 
Carta Blanca beer with other people, espe- 
cially when Bedi was around. When only 
two cases were left, I cut off everybody, in- 
cluding myself, and saved it especially for 
Bedichek. Occasionally there might be two 
or three or half a dozen other men; I'd offer 
them what they wanted to drink, and if they 
wanted beer they had to take Schlitz (Bedi'’s 
second choice) or something else. Then I’d 
bring out Bedi’s bottle of Carta Blanca. He 
enjoyed that sort of petting. 


TI. TALKER AND STORYTELLER 


As newspaperman, chamber of commerce 
exponent, and director of the Interscholastic 
League of Texas, Bedichek had done a vast 
amount of hackwork. Anybody who works 
for a living spends the majority of his ener- 
gies in hackwork. But though he was a 
university man, specializing in the humani- 
ties, he had never been deflected by the Ph. 
. system into the inferiorities of literature. 
He had spent a lifetime reading the best be- 
fore he turned author with 70 just over the 
hill for him. While H. Y. Benedict was presi- 
dent of the University of Texas, I heard him 
say that Bedichek should be teaching 
literature. “Why not put him to teaching 
it?” I asked. “Because every Ph. D. profes- 
sor of English would have a colt if I did,” he 
replied. That was thetruth. Sawdust never 
yearns toward vitality. 

We all learn with wonder of the feats in 
memory performed by the Macaulays of his- 
tory, but I've never known anyone else in 
the flesh who held in memory so precisely 
so much of what he had read as Roy Bedi- 
chek. He could have produced a magnifi- 
cent anthology of English poetry solely out 
of his memory—as rich as Lord Wavell drew 
from his memory in “Other Men’s Flowers.” 
He had the added faculty, perhaps of a 
higher order, of always being able to draw 
from memory anything related to a subject 
brought up by conversation or in his own 
flow of thought. Sometimes he had to re- 
strain himself from - his writing 
with allusions and “decisions that had from 
the time of King William come down.” 

Early in the summer of 1953 Jess Akin of 
Austin decided to paint the portraits of 
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Bedichek, Walter Webb, and myself. He had 
painted mine unsatisfactorily and wanted 
to make another attempt. If a person is be- 
ing portrayed for his significance, every ef- 
fort should be made to make that signifi- 
cance appear on his countenance while he is 
sitting for the painter. I volunteered to do 
my best to keep Bedi’s features illuminated 
while he was being painted. I knew that he 
would do more talking than I, for he was 
just naturally a better talker. I illuminated 
him for 4 half days. After Aikin was 
through with Bedi, he took me on, and 
Bedi came to brighten me. We had eight 
conversations amounting to perhaps 30 
hours in less than 2 weeks. I can say of 
Bedichek as Johnson said of Burke: “That 
man draws out all my powers.” Neither he 
nor I was empty or exhausted when the sit- 
tings came to an end. Sitting and talking 
had become a kind of occupation with us. 
Several times I thought I would make notes 
on the subjects of our talk. Idid not. Nat- 
urally, we recurred occasionally to the same 
themes—but without repeating. Now I 
cannot recall a hundredth part of what 
either said; if I could recall all, a book 
would be required to hold it. Little of it 
was trivial. It interested us, and that was 
sufficient. 

Will Burges, lawyer of El Paso, John Lo- 
max, of cowboy song fame, and Roy Bedichek 
were the pithiest and vividest relators of 
anecdoes about human beings they had en- 
countered that I have known. Despite his 
rich stores out of books, Bedichek in the 
course of conversations with his peers drew 
more often from actual experience. He 
could make any character that interested 
him fascinating. 

He told few stories except to reveal char- 
acter, to bring out some point, or to com- 
plement something else. Lots of times one 
merry tale would call up another. 

Boswell’s life of Johnson is the greatest 
biography in the world because it records 
the best talk that has ever been recorded. 
Bedichek often talked as well as Johnson 
talked—but he had no Boswell to record more 
than a few snatches of his talk. 

As president of the Texas Institute of Let- 
ters, I had notice from judges of books pub- 
lished during the year 1956 that Bedichek 
had won the Carr P. Collins $1,000 award, 
to be presented at the institute’s annual 
dinner in Dallas February 1, 1957. On the 
evening of January 20, I went to his home, 
finding him alone. I had telephoned him 
that I had a letter to confront him with. 
He was eating a salad of tomatoes, lettuce, 
cheese, and a little mayonnaise, moistening 
it down with a glass of buttermilk. He 
thought I should take a little something 
and spooned out yogurt into a bowl and put 
honey on it. We were both honey hounds, 
honey being the highest form of sweetness— 
natural. I could not remember having tasted 
yogurt before. He told me how monks in a 
Hungarian monastery had cultivated the yo- 
gurt germ hundreds of years ago, keeping 
it secret; how one escaped with the process 
to Canada, whence it came to California, 
where yogurt is now made and sold. “I get 
the yeast in a container every 3 weeks by 
airmail,” Bedi said, “and make 6 quarts.” 
He described in detail the sanitary processes 
for making yogurt and its bodily virtues. 
“Not the same thing at all,” he said, “that 
you buy in grocery stores.” I found it de- 
licious. 

After the yogurt, I confronted him with 
the letter. He read it aloud slowly. When he 
came to the point—the $1,000 award to Roy 
Bedichek for his book “Educational Compe- 
tition,” he stopped, joy on his face. We 
talked a little and then he said, “Dobie, yqu’ll 
go away and I'll think that I dreamed you 
were here with this announcement. 

“About 3,000 years ago a disciple of one 
of the Chinese philosophers came to him one 
morning and said, ‘Master, I dreamed last 
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night that I was a butterfly.’ The philoso- 
pher looked at him hard and said, ‘Sir, are 
you sure now that you are not a butterfly 
dreaming that you are a man?’” 

“That word ‘confront’ you used over the 
telephone had me puzzled,” Bedi continued. 
“You are somewhat of a precisionist, and con- 
front bears the connotation of something un- 
pleasant. I was wondering what sort of 
blackguard had been denouncing me and 
what you could have against me.” 

Thousands of words had special connota- 
tions for him. About the time I carried the 
good news of the $1,000 prize, the secretary 
of the Town and Gown Club, to which we 
both belonged, sent out an announcement 
of a paper to be read by Bedichek at the fort- 
nightly dinner. His subject was “Water and 
Soil Conservation in Texas.” I noticed the 
use of that word “confront” in a quotation 
from Bedi on what he was going to say: 

“That which I shall write will be down— 
I fear far down—on the lay level. The au- 
thorities bristle with statistics which I only 
vaguely understand and speak in a jargon 
that I don’t savvy except in spots. Hence 
my modesty may be compared to that of the 
Negro in the folk rime who was confronted 
with a medical emergency: 


“‘Ah ain’t no doctor nor no doctor’s son 
But Ah kin hol’ de patient till de doctor 
come.’ ” 


One time at Conversation Rock, Fred 
Thompson was with us when I set out ana- 
thematizing the pasteurized, homogenized, 
vitaminized, and otherwise bowdlerized milk 
now sold in pasteboard cartons, this stuff 
having driven natural (raw) milk out of the 
market. I knew Bedi would respond. 

When his children were young, he said, 
and Austin was still just a town, he kept 
two cows, staking them out on vacant lots 
and milking them in a pén.on his own prem- 
ises. He “wanted the children to have clean, 
wholesome, natural milk.”. * * * 

Bedichek never was the kind of person to 
think all virtue resides in the past and that 
the world is going to hell. However, the 
loss of natural things was a frequent theme 
with him. 

cS * * ” * 


I shall die regretting that I did not set 
down on paper a thousand passages of Bedi- 
chek talk before they faded from my mind. 
Here is a brief note I typed on the night of 
September 6, 1957. It illustrates the mobil- 
ity, and homeliness too, characteristic of 
Bedichek’s mind. 

“Bill Owens, writer and teacher in Colum- 
bia College, New York, and Bedicheck’s 
friend, came to town and this evening after 
a swim we sat down under the big elm in 
our backyard to drink beer and talk. When 
I brought out three cans in two hands, Bedi 
told this story, which, he said, came to him 
from an income-tax man. 

“In Minnesota, it seems, there is some 
kind of income-tax law whereby a higher 
percentage is charged on income made by a 
joint furnishing entertainment with beer 
than from one that does not. Anyhow, a 
Swedish woman opened up a beer tavern in 
Minnesota and it was soon notorious for 
the patronage it drew. A tax man went to 
inspect it. 

“He saw the place crowded with men. 
There were other beer places not far away 
with only small crowds. All sold the same 
beer. What was the attraction here? The 
inspector could see no dance girls, no enter- 
tainer of any kind, not.even a television set. 
Then he saw the proprietoress emerging from 
behind the counter carrying four bottles of 
beer. She had one in each hand and one 
sitting on each breast, where they stood 
steady while she moved with energy and did 
not touch them, Was this entertainment?” 

I keep referring to talk at Barton Springs. 
One day while we were sunning after a dip in 
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the cold water, Bedi remarked that a “farm- 
type of woman” he had encountered that 
morning reminded him of a wise old mare. 

“After an old mare has had 8 to 10 colts,” 
he said, “she gets a look of wisdom hardly 
seen in the eyes of the wisest philosopher.” 

On August 7, 1957, after a cold, cold swim 
in Barton Springs, we sat down about dusk 
to double hotness in a Mexican restaurant. 
This is one of the few uses of the word 
“Mexican” remaining active. Mexican res- 
taurants in Texas are no longer run by Mex- 
icans but by Latin Americans. With Bedi- 
chek and me was our younger friend Wilson 
Hudson. 

After much good talk, Bedichek told this 
story: 

Bm time out in Amarillo they were 
havihg a prohibition election. The pros im- 
ported a highpowered speaker to convert the 
heathen and packed the biggest gatnering 
Place in town with an audience. This speak- 
er quoted poetry and displayed all sorts of 
diagrams showing the effects of alcohol on 
the human organs. Then he unrolled a long 
linen chart and hung it up on the wall to 
demonstrate the waste of money on alcohol. 
The figgers and letters on this chart were 
boxcar size so that they could be read half a 
block away. 

“But the speaker was adding emphasis by 
reading them out in a loud voice. Up at the 
top were so many millions and billions spent 
each year in America for food, so much for 
clothes, so many on churches, so many on 
education, and on through the catalogue. 
The figures were soaring the speaker’s voice 
soared to a climax as he read out the billions 
and millions spent on whisky. 

“‘And, by God, it’s worth it,’ a mighty 
voice rang out. It was the voice of Butter- 
milk Jones. The announcement of his sense 
of values came in a -way that absolutely 
killed the speaker’s facts and figures.” 

“Why,” Wilson Hudson. now asked, “did 
they call him Buttermilk Jones?” 

“Because he never drank buttermilk, I 
guess,” Bedi answered. 

“This putting a high value on whisky 
makes me think of an incident during pro- 
hibition days,” I said. “Not long after the 
end of World War I, an Englishman and a 
Texan were partners trading in oil leases and 
royalties out in the Burkburnett field. Some 
bootleggers were making more than owners 
of oil wells, One day a big well came in on 
land controlled by the partners; within 15 
minutes they cleared a $100,000 by selling 
just a fraction of what they owned, and they 
decided right there to célebrate the occasion. 

“The Englishman rustled around and 
found a fifth of Canadian Club whisky for 
sale at $50. He bought it and took it to their 
room. He opened it and poured the con- 
tents over ice. Raising his glass, he said, 
‘Here’s to whisky—the only time in my life 
I ever paid what it’s worth.’” 

Two evenings after this—and a lot of 
other—talk, we three met again, this time 
on a shady lawn. I read aloud what I had 
written, received a few corrections, and saw 
about three dozen words, sentence structures, 
and idea combinations to work on. Two 
evenings later we met again, in ’& darkening, 
air-conditioned room, fresh again from Bar- 
ton Springs with fresh thirst. As we were 
raising our beer cans, Bedi quoted: 


“A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
And, faith, he'll prent it.” 


I despair at getting into print the felicity 
and fitness with which Bedichek was forever. 
drawing out of his storehouse. Many writers, 
perhaps most, read in order to suck in some- 
thing that they can feed out. During most 
of his life Bedi read to delight and enlarge 
his own mind. Now how in the devil had 
he come to remember those lines from 
Burns’s “On Captain Grose’s Peregrinations 
Through Scotland”? (He had to tell me the 
source.) And how in the devil could they 
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lie down there in the cellar of his memory 
for a generation or two and then, just as 
occasion arose for their application, jump 
to the surface like an empty corked bottle 
released at the bottom of a pool? 

HI. MY FRIEND 


On February 24, 1957, I paid Bedi a visit 
in his shack, taking with me for him a 
paperbound copy of A. E. Taylor’s “Socrates, 
the Man and His Thought.” On the flyleaf 
I had written: 

“Dear Bevr: I give you this book because 
I would be as bereft if you went away as 
Crito and the others were when Socrates 
went. As one of them said of him, I can 
say of you, my friend, ‘the wisest and justest 
and best man that I have ever known.’— 
Dobie, February 24, 1957.” 

Two daystlater I received this letter. 

FEBRUARY 25, 1957. 

Dear, Dear Doste: After I had been about 
an hour at work this morning, I glanced 
up and saw the volume “Socrates” you gave 
me yesterday. I remembered that I had seen 
some writing on the flyleaf which I didn’t 
take time to read while you were here. I 
had dismissed it momentarily as a “good 
wishes” inscription and so had let it escape 
my attention. 

I reached up and got the volume in my 
hand just to see. I was affected to tears, 
and I don’t mean metaphorical tears but 
a@ real secretion from the lachrymose glands. 
One got loose from the inner corner of my 
left eye and it felt wet and warm, so I know 
they were real. 

The old Greeks (bless them) were not 
ashamed of tears. That shame was a part 
of the sentimentalism and masculine as- 
sumption of superiority of that romanticism 
which assigned tears to women. I am pro- 
foundly affected (stirred emotionally in that 
nervous plexus situated in the abdomen) by 
your placing me in a unique position in 
your affections. Truly. I have felt toward 
you a friendship I never felt for anyone else 
except for Harry Steger, who died 44 years 


oO. 
Bless you for recording this where I can 
turn to it when sometimes: “the world is 
dark and I a wanderer, who has lost his 
way.” 
Yours, ~ 

Bept. 

Two or three years before this, standing 
in a group of friends, I said to Bedi, “You, 
are as good as grass.” 

“Don Quixote,” he said, “once told Sancho 
Panza, ‘You are as good as bread. Nothing 
but the sexton and his spade will ever 
part us.’” 

Now the sexton and his spade have come. 
Something has been sheared off of me. 


THERE Is AT LEAST ONE Fut. Man 
(By Hubert Mewhinney) 


Two things are inextricably mixed: Bed- 
ichek himself and Bedichek as a symbol. 

Some of us who never spent much time 
with him still more or less realized ourselves 
in him. He was what we tried to be: Artist, 
scholar, and primitive all in one. He must 
have been well aware of this. There is a 
letter on the table from my old-time room- 
mate and blood brother Ted Thompson— 


“Tam lo’ed him like a vera brither; 
They had been fou for weeks thegither.” 


telling of a debate that he and Mr. Bedi 
were having on a familiar theme. Ted was 


thon's ban Socrates of the Dia- 
logues is Plato’s idealized image of man as 
the of 


But it does not really matter. Maybe 
Plato overidealized Socrates and maybe we 
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have overidealized Mr. Bedi. Even so, we 
shall do better for loving the.myth we our- 
selves have helped to make no less than the 
man himself. 

I knew Mr. Bedi for years but because of 
time and chance I knew him better through 
Ted than by being with him myself. Only 
once did I spend a full day with him. That 
happened when I went to Austin to write 
a rather trivial newspaper story about Frank 
Dobie. 

The three of us went out to a little ranch 
that Mr. Prank had in Burnet County. He 
had offered to bet that one of the wild cherry 
trees growing along the creek was at least a 
foot in diameter. For Dobie, the claim was 
astonishingly modest. The three of us 
measured his tree and found it was more 
than two feet in diameter. We hunted for 
flint chips on the creek flat—one bunch of 
Indians or another left flakes on nearly 
every creek flat in the whole Edwards Plateau 
country—but we found only two chips of 
flint and one spent .30-30 bullet. 

We watched two birds having a fight. 
Mr. Frank and I knew that one of them was 
@ scissor-tailed flycatcher but Mr. Bedi had 
to explain that the other one was a cowbird 
and she was trying to lay an egg in the fly- 
catcher’s nest. And I blew a dog-calling 
horn that was hanging on the back porch of 
the house, just to see if it would really blow. 
It would. 

But the thing I remembered best is watch- 
ing Mr. Bedi wash the dishes after we ate 
dinner and took a nap. This is a simple 
act. Millions of people, mostly women, wash 
the dishes every day. But it is not often 
that you see an artist, a scholar, a naturalist, 
and a teacher of young men wash the dishes. 

Knowing how to do the simple things has 
got to be a sort of desperate, lost-soul cult 
with me in the past few years: How to use 
an axe, a shovel, and a hoe; how to call the 
dogs with blowing horn; how to climb the 
tree and kick the coon out; how to build a 
fire with one match in the middle of a 
thunderstorm. 

So I watched Mr. Bedi wash the dishes and 
I thought, without ever saying so: There is 
at least one full man left in the world. He 
writes books, he reads Plato, he can name 
all the birds without a gun, he loves poetry, 
and he loves the woods, the prairies, the 
seashore; the hawk in the wind; the blue, 
blue gentians blooming at the foot of the 
slope; the Pointers and the Pole Star and 
Orion, that have shown the way at night 
for so many thousands of hunters and sea- 
farers; the campfire, with its light flickering 
on the leaves of the trees. 

“For we are lovers of the beautiful,” Per- 
icles said in the most famous of funeral 
speeches, “and yet with no loss of manli- 
ness.” ’ 


AUTHENTIC TIDINGS OF INVISIBLE THINGS 
(By Ronnie Dugger) 
I 


Those who have much to remember about 
Roy Bedichek are more fortunate than I, 
who am like a fool youth who might have 
feasted his mind on the talk of Socrates 
but spent his. time instead in. zealous plot- 
ting for a better Athens, Still, intermit- 
tently the last 4 years of his life I was one 
of the younger men whose intrusions Bedi-~ 
chek humored. He took pleasure in youth, 
perhaps because we illuminated his mem- 
ories, and meant to him life that would go 
on after him, shaped by his ways; for he 
was an emulable man. 

I have tried to emulate the way he timed 
his work and rest to “the rhythm of the 
natural day.” Rising at 3 or 4, he began 
with an hour or two of reading “while slowly 
sipping a cup of weak coffee.” Then he 
stepped out of his house and trundling down 
the alley to his private place took counsel 
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“My hideout,” his workshed, was a room 
and garage half a block down the alley from 
the house. At once on cold he 
started his wood fire in the pot-bellied iron 
stove in the center of the room. He sat ina 
hard-back wood chair at his table; his guest 
took the rocker beside the stove. On his 
aged typewriter the keys looped up and 
landed on the cylinder like overhand hay- 
makers. The walls were books, from the 
floor to the ceiling. I did not keep notes on 
the gifts he gave me there those few morn- 
ings—recitations of verse, ideas from the 
past, his ideas, his enrichment of my ideas 
—but had there been nothing but his tell- 
ing me, “‘The most important thing a young 
man who néeds solitude must do is get a 
place physically apart from his family, @ 
place altogether his own. If only I had real- 
ized that sooner!”, still he would have 
strengthened my life. ss 

dne morning we greeted on the southwest 
corner of the University of Texas campus. 
The grass in the sun was bright green; we 
sat beneath a venerable oak, on a cement 
bench there, and talked first of style among 
writers, toward which I, reluctantly aware 
that I had none, was vigorously venting my 
contempt. “Style,” I enunciated, “is the 
man.” He warmly agreed, and a little later 
in the conversation he adyised me who had 
said so first. (Memory accommodating ego, 
I have forgotten who it was.) 

I asked him his opinion on something I 
was doing that was troubling me. When I 
came across words I liked the sound of but 
either did not know or did not have, I was 
writing them ‘down for going back to. 
Bedichek at once warned me that words 
consciously learned pop up later when 
they're not appropriate and tempt you to 
twist your meaning to fit them in. I de- 
fended myself,.though uneasily, by telling 
him about an image I had read of Dylan 
Thomas gathering in words new to him like 
a butterfly collector, and by describing my 
standards for accepting or rejecting words, 
In my notes I find an injunction, “Don’t 
use a word for its own sake.” Mr. Bedichek 
had the last but kindly Jaugh when, in a 
review of his “Educational Competition,” I 
disastrously misused a butterfly-word I had 
coliected. He wrote me a two-page letter 
appreciating the review, never mentioning 
the mistake (which came to my attention in 
a nightmare I had); when I went over to 
apologize, he hardly let me finish and said 
laughing: “Don’t admit it—blame it on the 
printer! All printers are liars anyway. 
Whenever I made a mistake on my paper in 
New Mexico, it was always a typographical 
error.” He knew that tension about mis- 
takes meant tension about life. Once he 
wrote to defend me against my self-criticism 
for neglecting, in part by failing to publish, 
a gifted but eccentric Austin writer: “I have 
more cause for conscience concerning this 
man than you have, but I don’t let my der- 
elictions, real or fancied, dog me around.” 


Ir 


The last summer of the drought he took 
me into the hills and taught me how to 
camp. 

oe - ea o 7 

We camped in a small grove of oak trees 
on a broken meadow. Across a clearing 
there was an abandoned 1-room log cabin, 
50 or 60 years old, with whose former in- 
habitants we commiserated; beyond, down 
an incline, were mysteries Bedichek reserved 
for the morning. He @ug a trench in the 
ground a foot wide and several long and 
built therein a strong fire. After we set up 
the bedding he began methodically prepar- 
ing supper (he said he liked to linger over 
“scaring up a good meal of vittles”). This 
Was my introduction to sardines on lettuce 


- water, and steamed in the coals. 


, 
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with a cold beer, to his celery soup, and to 
potatoes and apples wrapped in wet brown 
paper, then in wet tinfoil, dipped in the 
He washed 
the fruit first, and he completely soaked the 
paper before wrapping it around; he put the 
brown paper on first because he believed 
tinfoil might impart harmful chemicals to 
the food in the baking. In just such de- 
tails as these, and with patience as natural 
as the alternating sounds and silences of 
camp talk, he unanswerably reproached the 
clocks, traffic, agendas, vibrating appliances, 
fancy fishing lures, expensive boats—all the 
assorted urgencies of work and rest by 
which we mostly live. 

As the night became firm around us and 
the stars appeared we settled into steady 
talk across the fire. Women; the struggle 
for existence; psychiatry, in which he had a 
deliberately naive curiosity; public men; 
the contamination of vegetables by sprays 
in the fields and on the supermarket coun- 


' ters; literature; his early days—his subjects 


mostly. Some time before we went to bed we 
walked out into the clearing and he named 
many of the stars. I remember us, an old 
man and a young man, standing together on 
that balded clearing, looking at the full 
heavens and wondering on the vanities and 
illusions of mortal life. 

In the morning we began a routine we 
repeated the 2 or 3 days we were there. He 
took me around a stone field wall, past some 
kitchen middens (grown over since the scien- 
tists had been there), to 2 ravine where a 
spring rose. He had brought us here be- 
cause of this spring, the only fresh water for 
many miles around, and therefore an attrac- 
tion for birds and animals as well as us. 
The rancher who ownea the land had built 
& small water tank, about 8 feet across and 
chest-high, in which to capture the flow. 
Bedichek said the spring had once been 
strong, and the ravine a flowing creek, but 
our visit, at the end of the drought, there 
was only a timid run of water from an inset 
in the bank, some of it trickling over ground 
it blackened and disappeared in, the rest 
replacing the evaporation from the tank. He 
showed me the tracks of deer and squirrels 
in the mud from tke night before, and then 
stationed us behind brush and trees across 
the ravine. We waited, the birds came, we 
looked at them through binoculars. 

+ e a a + 
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From our talks on this trip ensued an 
active correspondence of a month and a half. 
I sent him, on a point we had discussed, a 
remark by Thoreau in a letter in 1848: “In 
what concerns you much do not think that 
you have companions: Know that you are 
alone in the world.” He replied on October 
20, 1956: . 

“Set the Thoreau quotation beside the 
verses I quoted to you from the Persian poet: 
‘Do as thy manhood bids thee do,’ etc. You 
see both indicate the isolation of the person 
who means to dmoynt to something in the 
world. Your man, Donne, said ‘No man is 
an island’—quite so—every man has and 
must have contacts, but there are some areas, 
there are sacred places; ‘in what concerns 
you much’ you are alone.” 

The Persian’s verses he had quoted from 
memory, and then repeated that I might set 
them down: 


“Do as thy manhood bids thee do, from 

none but self expect applause, 

He noblest lives and noblest dies who makes 

and his self-made laws. 

All other life is living death, a realm where 
none but phantoms dwell— 

A mind, a breath, a sign, a voice, a tinkling 
of a camel’s bell.” 

+ o . * ~ 
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“As to camping, Ronnie,” ran the note 
from him the Christmas season of 1957, “I 
have selected a summit with a positively 
Pisgah lookout from which with night clos- 
ing in and the stars bobbing up over the 
horizon we might gain authentic tidings of 
invisible things.” Like a yéuth summoned 
by Socrates, I prepared at once to go. He 
was 78 then, and I was 27. 

“Mount Pisgah” was a gradually rising 
hill, plateaued at the top, from which we 
could survey the hills and valley of the re- 
gion, which was about 20 miles southwest 
of Austin. We camped down the hill, at a 
place where it splayed out onto a level area. 
Our fire was enclosed (but not closely) by 
oak mottes on two sides, Bedichek’s Dodge 
pickup on a third, and on the fourth, a dis- 
tance off, a windmill and water tank. 

The first afternoon a steel bar which ex- 
tended forehead high from the tank malig- 
nantly knocked me flat on my back. Bedi- 
chek was solicitously alarmed and I con- 
fessed a pain on my forehead. When, the 
next morning as we walked toward the camp 
from our cots, the same bar smote Bedi and 
he fell to his back as violently as had I, he 
cursed, laughed, and did not confess a pain. 

A drizzle set in all night and the next 
day soaked us unobtrusively. We were ob- 
liged to hug the fire, toasting towels and 
wrapping them around our heads, structur- 
ing the wood against the morning wind, 
making the best of life under the unfriendly 
gray sky. What we lost in nature study we 
gained in what Bedicheck has called animal 
enjoyment, the smell and warmth of the fire, 
the comradeship against the inhospitable 
weather, and the steady alternation of talk 
and hot food. 

I shall always remember the large pot of 
celery and potato soup he made that night, 
for it kept us warm and full deliciously, 
which is all a soup can do. I still have his 
recipe: “Chip potatoes, slice up the onion, 
slice up the celery, cook thoroughly. Thick- 
en with a little flour and milk. Drop in a 
little oleo—then remove from heat when 
boiling and put in two beaten eggs. S. & P.” 
Serving it up, he said, “Well, boy, if you 
don’t like this mess, you can at least know 
it’s perfectly good for you.” ' 

The oak, mesquite, and cedar we were 
burning were pungent in the fresh washed 
air, and he said, “I love these smokes. 
That’s a choice smoke.” All night and the 
next day the wind agitated the windmill, 
and her soft creaking and whining kept 
our minds stirred. * * * 

For lunch in the drizzle we hed celery 
soup, dry barbecued beef, toast, and beer. 
He said to the fire, to me, to the place we 
were: “O life is so wonderful if you just 
look at it right. How wonderful to be able 
to sit out in the open and eat a wholesome 
meal.” With sureness and lyric feeling he 
recited: 


“Ah! my beloved, fill the cup that clears 
Today of past regrets and future fears— 
Tomorrow?—Why, tomorrow I may be 
Myself with yesterday’s Sev’n thousand 
years, 
“Lo, some we loved, the loveliest and the 
best 
That time and fate of all their vintage 
prest, 
Have drunk their cup a round or two be- 
fore 
And one by one crept silently to rest: 


“And we, that now make merry in the room 
‘They left, and summer dresses in new 
bloom, 
Ourselves must we beneath the couch of 
earth 
Descend, ourselves to make a couch—for 
whom?” 
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1959 
“Lame Duck?”—Record Refutes It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent editorial in the Davenport (Iowa) 
Daily Times, concerning the present 
strong position of President Eisenhower 
and his firm control of the affairs of 
States, points up a situation which has 
won the acclaim of a great number of 
citizens to whom the lame duck label 
connotes ineffectiveness. 

Believing that President Eisenhower 
is establishing a precedent which can be 
followed by others whose tenure is limited 
by law, I subscribe to the points made 
in this editorial, and under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, ask that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

“LAME Duck?”’—REcORD REFUTES IT 


New Dealers have always smarted over the 
restriction of a President to two terms since 
it was a constitutional amendment enacted 
as a result of the unprecedented four terms 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Thus when President Eisenhower began 
his second term he was branded by New 
Dealers and correspondents sympathetic 
with them as a “lame duck” President. 

They ignored the fact that every President 
until Franklin D. Roosevelt had been a “lame 
duck” President since the tradition of the 
country was to accord a President no more 
than two terms. 

Even General Grant, who would have 
taken a third term, was unable to break that 
tradition. 

But what about this “lame duck” busi- 
ness? So far as President Eisenhower is 
concerned it is shown to be a fraud. 

Roscoe Drummond writes: 

“These 4 years, from 1957 to 1961, are an 
unprecedented period because we have been 
testing for the first time the effect of the 
anti-third-term amendment upon the func- 
tioning of the Presidency. 

“This 4-year period is also unprecedented 
because for the first time a President has 
been confronted through the entirety of his 
second term with a Congress controlled by 
the opposition—a Democratic Congress 
thrice elected with increasing majorities dur- 
ing a Republican Presidency. It had never 
happened before. 

“And what has actually been happening— 
and why? It seems to me already amply 
evident that when the historians come to 
write the history of 1957 to 1961 they will 
almost unanimously agree: 

“That Dwight D. Eisenhower has proved a 
constitutionally ‘lame duck’ President does 
not have to limp to the exit of his second 
term, that he can grow in power and political 
effectiveness, and that in so conducting him- 
self Mr. Eisenhower has helped future Presi- 
dents faced with similar circumstances. 

“The influence of the White House during 
Mr. Eisenhower's ‘lame duck’ term has in- 
creased rather than dropped. It seems not to 
have been hurt by the anti-third-term 
amendment; perhaps helped by it because 
of the special detachment which comes to a 
President when he knows hé can’t run again. 
‘Iam not so much thinking of public images 
as I am of the public good,” he said at a re- 
cent press conference. His popularity rap- 
blican con- 
gressional defeat last fall. He is pretty much 
having his way with the Democratic Congress 
this year. It is a remarkable performance.” 
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The point is that President Eisenhower is 
using the power inherent in his office to gain 
his administration's aims from Congress. 

Under the regime of Sherman Adams, Pres-< 
ident Eisenhower was isolated from the 
stream of Republican congressional thinking. 
Had that continued, his success in the pres- 
ent congressional term would have been 
doubtful. 

Also, Senator Dirksen of Illinois has taken 
the place of the unmovable Senator Know- 
land of California as G.O.P. leader in the 
Senate, and Representative Hatteck of In- 
diana has taken the place of the equally un- 
movable Representative Joe Martin as G.O.P. 
leader in the House. 

With Adams out of the way, Dirksen and 
Halleck have access to the White House which 
makes for functioning of Republican leader- 
ship in smoother manner than ever before in 
Eisenhower’s administration. 

It is not only in the domestic field that 
President Eisenhower has taken personal 
command but also in the field of foreign re- 
lations. That was thrust upon him by the 
death of Secretary Dulles who, more than 
any other Secretary in history, made and exe- 
cuted policy. 

The label “lame duck” is a misnomer. It 
is well that should be true in the first appli- 
cation of the constitutional two-term restric- 
tion. It has taken all the steam out of pro- 
posals that the amendment be rescinded. 





Government Created Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
statements made in the following arti- 
cle, which appeared in the June 22 issue 
of Newsweek, are undeniably accurate. 
When is the Congress going to do some- 
thing about them? 


Tue Ecc In Pouitics 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 


A crisis has developed among the poultry 
farmers, the result of a huge overproduction 
of eggs. Eggs have been selling in recent 
months below their cost of production for 
most small farmers. The result, as usual, 
has been pressure on the Government to 
solve the problem, and ‘the Department of 
Agriculture has been forced to promise to 
step up its egg-buying program. It has al- 
ready bought some 500 million eggs, dried or 
frozen, and perhaps the race has just begun. 

Of course the effect of this program, to 
the extent that it is adequate, can only be 
to encourage continuance of overproduction. 
Without this Government buying, adjust- 
ments would soon set in to bring the over- 
production to a halt. But, at least as far as 
farmers are concerned, most politicians con- 
sider the adjustments brought about by 
supply and demand as too callous and cruel; 
every farmer must at all costs be protected 
from them. The Congressmen who take 
this view do not see that what they are re- 
fusing to accept is the whole principle of 
the free market, which is the central prin- 


ciple of free enterprise. 
WHAT FREE MARKETS DO 
It is the principle of the free market that 
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mands of consumers will lift its price rela- 
tive to other commodities; and more of that 
commodity will be produced because of the 
higher profit margin, until the price falls 
again. When there is too much of a com- 
modity, its price will fall below the pre- 
vious marginal cost of production, and the 
highest-cost. or least-efficient producers will 
have to turn to something else. 

This sometimes means great hardship for 
the individuals affected. But this finely 
graduated system of rewards and penalties, 
of incentives and deterrents leads in the long 
run to the greatest production, growth, and 
general welfare provided by any economic 
system. And this same system which poli- 
ticians think “intolerable” as applied to 
farmers, is in fact accepted in nearly all 
other fields. The annual figures of indus- 
trial failures are a constant reminder. 
Government studies have shown, to cite only 
one statistic, that only three-fifths of firms 
in retail trade survive their first year, and 
only a sixth reach the age of 10 years. 

The practice of price support must in- 
volve favoritism. It simply cannot be uni- 
versalized. We cannot subsidize everybody 
at the expense of everybody else. One of 
the very things that the egg farmers are 
chiefly suffering from, in fact, is the price 
supports and subsidies to.the grain pro- 
ducers. These have raised the price that 
poultry raisers are forced to pay for feed. 
Nothing could help the egg farmers more 
than the termination of price supports on 
grain. 

FIASCO IN WHEAT 


The price-support program in wheat grows 
more and more fantastic. In a statement 
on June 1, President Eisenhower pointed out 
that the existing program had piled up $3 
billion worth of wheat, a supply equal to 
2% times our annual domestic needs; 
that storage, handling, and _ interest 
charges alone for this wheat will cost the 
American taxpayers close to half a billion 
dollars during the next fiscal year, and that 
“continuation of this legislation for another 
year leads the wheat program one step closer 
to disaster.” 

These programs, which increase the price 
of feed for cattle and poultry raisers, and 
the price of food for city workers, are cost- 
ing the taxpayers some $6 billion a year. 
Grain farmers are growing crops for Govern- 
ment storage rather than for markets. The 
Wall Street Journal reports that some farm- 
ers are even déliberately growing inferior- 
quality wheat in order to take advantage of 
the Government’s generosity. 

Secretary Benson's proposed solution is to 
reduce the price support to 90 percent of 
the average market price for the 3 years 
preceding the crop year. This would cer- 
tainly reduce the ‘dimensions of the problem. 
But any price support at all, to the extent 
that it is effective, must encourage excess 
production and storage. Today’s farm prob- 
lem is Government created. 





The President and Public Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE BROCK 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Public Works and the 
House Appropriations Committee spent 
laborious hours and days in considera- 
tion of the various items in the public 
works appropriations bill for 1960. -In 
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their wisdom, based on the practical ex- 
perience and knowledge of such matters, 
gained over the past years, they recom- 
mended to the Congress those projects 
meriting immediate approval. This ac- 
tion was not taken haphazardly but 
only after painstaking hearings and 
consideration of all the factors involved. 
Their work may best be described as 
separating the wheat from the chaff. 
When their work was finished and re- 
ported to this House, the recommenda- 
tions of the committee were accepted by 
passage of the bill. It was also passed 
by the Senate, with some amendments, 
and now rests in conference. 

My own State of Nebraska has several 
meritorious long-range projects that are 
urgently needed for water development 
and fiood control. These particular 
projects came under the minute scru- 
tiny of the committee and were ap- 
proved as necessary to the welfare of the 
State and the Nation. Their construc- 
tion will prevent further loss of life and 
property in the areas affected now by 
these adverse conditions. 

Despite the action of the Congress, we 
are now informed of the impending 
threat of a Presidential veto. This ac- 
tion on a much needed piece of legisla- 
tion, one that will preserve and expand 
our natural resources, is unthinkable in 
these days of the greatest prosperity in 
our national history. There could be no 
better time than now to undertake this 
work that is so vitally necessary and in- 
dispensable to the welfare of our people 
who have been waiting many years for 
their Government to act in their behalf. 

My feelings in this matter are aptly de- 
scribed in the attached editorial, pub- 
lished in the Lincoln (Nebr.) Evening 
Journal and Star Journal, under date of 
July 23: 2 

THe PRESIDENT AND PUBLIC WoRKS 

For the long-range good of Nebraska and 
the Nation, it can be fervently hoped that 
speculation of a Presidential veto of the 
public works appropriations bill will not 
come to pass. This provides money for flood 
control and irrigation projects on which 
construction is either underway or ready to 
begin. 

President Eisenhower has waged a valiant 
and winning battle this year to hold Federal 
expenditures in line with its revenue. For 
this he is to be commended. But to carry 
this fight to the point of blocking urgently 
needed water development projects would 
be both unwise and unwarranted. 

The President's most effective weapons in 
opposing other Federal expenditures has 
been that they are for programs that should 
be financed by private sources and that they 
call for much larger appropriations than 
asked by the administration. But neither 
of these arguments is valid against the pub- 
lic works bill. 

The gigantic task of building dams and 
other structures to control water and put 
it to gainful use obviously cannot be at- 
tempted by a few individuals. Only the 
Federal Government can be expected to 
accomplish this. 

On the second point, funds in the House 
bill were virtually identical with the ad- 
ministration request and the Senate bill was 
only $80 million larger, & relatively small 
amount in such a large item in the Federal 
bu Mr. Eisenhower's veto-hinting re- 

on the public works bill came before 
a Senate-House conference committee had 
even been picked to arrive at a final figure. 
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Much of the President’s ire apparently 
stemmed from inclusion by both the House 
and Senate of money for what the admin- 
istration regards as new projects. 

To suggest that this mighty Nation, in a 
time of almost unparalleled prosperity, can- 
not afford to move forward with programs 
that will add materially to its future econ- 
omy and to the protection of its people, is to 
adopt the brand of negativism which so often 
has hampered national progress and reacted 
unfavorably against the Republican Party. 

In Nebraska, further delay in such flood 
control projects as the Salt-Wahoo around 
Lincoln and the Gering Valley in the Pan- 
handle can only mean more misery and loss 
of property, and possibly lives, as floodwaters 
go unchecked. 

Interruption of irrigation projects such as 
those in the Republican and Loup Valleys 
will mean deferment of economic benefits to 
the State—and to the Federal Government 
in the form of increased taxes—as well as 
rising construction costs due to the erratic 
flow of funds. 

Surely the President will realize these 
facts and approve the public works appro- 
priations when it reaches his desk. 


That Horrid Word 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix, I am pleased to include an 
editorial from the Omaha World-Herald 
of July 19. I believe the discussion of 
“newspeak” will interest my colleagues 
in its relation to present-day affairs 
rather than 1984: 

Taat Horrip Worp 


In his grim piece of fiction, “1984,” Author 
George Orwell predicted the collectivist lan- 
guage, “newspeak,” would supplant all others. 

In “newspeak” bad words are eliminated by 
using their opposites. Thus slavery becomes 
freedom, dictatorship becomes democracy, 
and a lie become the truth. 

The Soviets have already made remarkable 
progress in that direction and some people 
in the United States are also making head- 
way. 

For example, Government spending is 
vastly unpopular with the voters and every 
politician and commentator is aware of it. 
The Johnson-Rayburn wing of the Demo- 
cratic Party is most sensitive to trends and 
is trying to prevent the spending label from 
being pinned on the Democrats. Joseph Al- 
sop, who is obviously sympathetic to their 
cause, explains it this way: 

“In the matter of the budget, for instance, 
Mr. JoHNsON is by no means wedded to the 
President’s view that the American economy 
will faint and fall if Government investment 
is substantially increased. But he rightly 
holds that the Congress cannot make a com- 
prehensive new attack on the gigantic prob- 
lem of Government investment. 

“Congress can pass swollen appropriations 
bills, of course. But only the President can 
take the initiative to revise the tax struc- 
ture. Only the President can do all the com- 
plex difficult things which certainly must be 
done before Government investment can be 
increased with safety.” 

Mr. Alsop is of course talking about Gov- 
ernment spending. But spending is a 
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naughty word, so he uses a solid, respectable 
word in its place. 

Thus the sums squandered and allegedly 
stolen on foreign aid in the Kingdom of Laos, 
for example, are covered by the nice sound- 
ing word, “investment.” Every domestic 
grant-in-aid program, no matter how ex- 
travagant or nonsensical, is an “investment.” 
When the armed services pay millions more 
than a defense contract should rightfully 
cost, that’s an “investment.” Every subsidy, 
every porkbarrel measure is an “investment.” 

Maybe Mr. Alsop and the liberal spending 
brethren can get away with using their nice 
word to disguise spending, but we doubt it. 
Americans are not as stupidly complacent as 
some politicians would like them to be. 

Government spending is still Government : 
spending. And it is not yet 1984. 


Dixon-Yates Vindicated in Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
action of the U.S. Court of Claims in 
validating the damage suit of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Generating Co. against 
the United States confirms our early 
analysis of the fragile tissue upon which 
certain public power proponents have 
based their attack on the Dixon-Yates 
contract. 

The most significant phase of the de- 
cision upholding the Dixon-Yates pro- 
posal was the sweeping denial that there 
had been a conflict of interests in the 
action of Adolphe H. Wenzell who served 
as an advisor to the Government in the 
development of the contract at a time 
when he was on the payroll of the First 
Boston Corp., one of the financial agents 
for the Dixon-Yates interests. It is also 
extremely interesting to note that the 
presiding justice who handed down this 
decision is Judge Joseph W. Madden, an 
appointee of Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
therefore presumably without bias to- 
ward the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

What we had in Dixon-Yates was an 
honest attempt to avoid an expansion of 
TVA to the detriment of the free enter- 
prise production of public power. Most 
of us today are persuaded that TVA 
should be permitted to operate in the 
area now included in its network but 
that its operations should be wholly fi- 
nanced from its own revenues, subject of 
course to periodic review by the Con- 
gress. 

In the Dixon-Yates controversy the 
only point at issue was the contracting 
for privately produced electric current 
necessary to compensate for that fur- 
nished the Atomic Energy Commission 
by TVA. Happily this matter was re- 
solved when city of Memphis deter- 
mined to build own municipal power- 
plant thereby releasing the needed extra 
power. Incidentally, it will be interest- 
ing to note the reaction of the citizens 
of Memphis when they find that they 
will have to pay the fuli cost of the elec- 
trie current they may consume. 
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One of the weapons used in the attack 
on Adm. Lewis Strauss was his alleged 
involvement in the Dixon-Yates contract 
and the suggestion that he had not acted 
in the public interest. The Court of 
Claims in its decisions identifies such 
charges as sheer demagoguery and it is 
regretted that the decision had not been 
handed down in time to blunt the attack 
against this outstanding public official. 





U.S. Defense at Sea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following column by 
Mr. Hanson Baldwin, which appeared in 
the New York Times on Sunday, July 26, 
1959: 

U.S. Derense at Sea—SvuspMARINE HUNTER 

Force ILLUSTRATES THE RAPID EVOLUTION 

or DETECTION GEAR 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


Task Group Bravo, Rear Adm. R. J. Stroh 
commanding, which arrived in New York 
Thursday night, is part of the continuous 
watch against submarines maintained by 
the U.S. Navy. 

The aircraft carrier Wasp, Admiral Stroh’s 
flagship, and Destroyer Squadron 24, con- 
sisting of the destroyer Blandy and six es- 
cort destroyers, docked here for a brief visit. 
An attached six-plane unit of Patrol Squad- 
ron 56—six Martin Marlin P5M-2, land- 
based patrol planes—remained at their nor- 
mal base at Norfolk, Va. 

Task Group Bravo, which was former in 
October 1958, is the second unit of its kind 
in the Atlantic Fleet; the other unit is Task 
Group Alpha, 


ON CONSTANT ALERT 


One or the other of these units is always 
in an alert status, ready to investigate sub- 
marine contacts. They comprise the “huk”’ 
groups, or hunter-killer forces of the Atlan- 
tic Fleet, a mobile team of surface and air 
units trained to detect and attack sub- 
marines. 

They represent part of the growing Ameri- 
can defense against the threat of the sub- 
marine. 

Task Group Bravo, which has developed a 
high morale and team purpose in its short 
life, has very little of the newest anti- 
submarine equipment, most of which is still 
under development or in process of instal- 
lation aboard new or modernized ships. 

But its recent performance during the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization Exercise 
Riptide, off the Carolina coast, demonstrated 
that it had developed effective methods for 
dealing on the high seas with conventionally 
powered submarines. 


FACES THREE PROBLEMS 


There are three eee problems in ASW 
or antisubmarine warfare: Detection, iden- 
tification, and destruction. The hardest of 
these, by far, is detection. 

The state of the sea—whether or not there 
are whitecaps that can hide a periscope or a 
snorkel—and the temperatures of the ocean 
at the surface and beneath it can affect im- 





of them together are not really satisfactory. 
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Radar does not penetrate the surface of the 
water. Radarscopes used against low-lying 
objects in the water are cluttered up, par- 
ticularly in rough weather, with a phenome- 
non called sea return, which blotches the 
scope with white and hides the target. 

Sonar, the sound ranging and detection, 
has a very limited range; the instruments 
must usually be within a mile or so of a 
submarine if there is to be much hope of de- 
tection. 

A fixed-wing plane, moving rapidly through 
the air, cannot trail sonar gear. Surface 
ships can utilize sonar but at high speeds 
their own propellor noises or other extra- 
neous sea noises interfere with the accuracy 
of the sonar. ~ 
SONAR BUOYS USED 


Helicopters can use dunking sonar, and 
fixed-wing aircraft can drop sonar buoys that 
will relay information picked up in the 
ocean’s depths by radio to the plane. But 
sonar, in addition to its limited range, is 
subject to major inaccuracy. 

Ocean temperatures are by no means uni- 
form. Sometimes, unpredictably, water tem- 
peratures will drop sharply, perhaps as much 
as 5° as the depth increases by 10 or 20 feet. 

This sudden thermal change acts on sound 
as water does on light; it refracts it and the 
readings of the sonar become inaccurate. 

Submarine commanders know this; they 
hunt out and hide immediately beneath a 
thermal layer, often protected, if the layer 
is deep enough, from the sonar sentinel 
above. 

Still another detection instrument—the 
magnetic airborne detector—or MAD, used 
in fixed-wing aircraft, records the passage 
of the plane over any metal body in the 
ocean. 

In deep water, its readings can provide a 
pretty sure indication of a submerged sub- 
marine. 

But MAD’s lateral range is very limited, 
and in shallow water it will pick up wrecks 
as well as submarines. 


NO METHOD ADEQUATE 


There is thus some major limitation to all 
the present standard methods of submarine 
detection; none of them is adequate; all 
must be used together. 

Task Group Bravo utilizes what is gener- 
ally available to the Navy today. The Wasp 
carries 20 Grumman S2F Tracker aircraft. 

These twin-engined planes, with a four- 
man crew, carry radars, MAD gear, sonar 
buoys and homing antisubmarine torpedoes. 
They have long range and are designed for 
low altitude flying; they rarely search above 
2,500 feet. 

Fourteen Sikorsky HSS~1 helicopters, with 
“dunking sonars”—a sonar ball on the end 
of a wire cable, which can be reeled in or 
out, complement the fixed-wing aircraft. 

The helicopters can fly rapidly to the scene 
of a reported contact, get into hovering posi- 
tion 25 to 35 feet above the sea, lower their 
sonar well beneath the surface and listen for 
the submarine. 


CAPABILITY WIDENED 


Six of the Wasp’s helicopters are equipped 
with automatic stabilization equipment, 
which when fully perfected, will give the 
helicopter a night and all-weather capability. 

A later model of the Sikorsky, the HSS-2, 
will have a boat hull that permits landing 
on the sea, will be turbine driven and will 
have an improved sonar, which can be 
ae much deeper than present gear per- 


The Wasp also carries four Douglas AD5W 


the S2F’s and the 

The in the task group, equipped 
with sonar, radar-and antisubmarine weap- 
ons, take to reach a scene of contact, 
but have greater endurance. 
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The land-based P5M-2 aircraft, far larger 
than the carrier type, have better radar and 
navigational facilities, longer endurance and 
better all-weather capabilities. 

All these different types of weapons are in- 
tegrated into Task Group Bravo and work 
as a team to defeat the hidden undersea 
menace. 





Mrs. Robert H. Mahoney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, last 
week in Washington, there was held the 
funeral of a remarkable woman. She 
was Mrs. Robert H. Mahoney of Hart- 
ford, Conn., who was the immediate past 
president of the National Council of 
Catholic Women. 

Mrs. Mahoney’s honors were innumer- 
able, and the hundreds who grieved at 
the cathedral here were conscious that 
they were mourning an exemplary Amer- 
ican. But I could not help reflecting 
on the work she had done in her home 
community. Metropolitan Hartford is 
the richer for the time and effort she 
contributed to solution of its social prob- 
lems. She was vice chairman of the 
Hartford Housing Authority and chair- 
man of the Committee on Housing for 
the Aged. She was active in educa- 
tional studies and president of the Con- 
necticut Conference on Social Work. 
While meeting her national responsibil- 
ities, she was never too busy to attend 
meetings of those organizations with 
which she had spent so much time. The 
story is told of one meeting in which 
someone who arrived early found her 
sweeping the floor of the hall—just a 
chore she had undertaken to help get 
ready. 

The sermon at the funeral here was 
delivered by Archbishop O’Boyle. I be- 
lieve everyone could gain an insight into 
the character, integrity, and leadership 
of an outstanding American by read- 
ing it and I commend it to all Members: 
Sermon or ARCHBISHOP O’BOYLE AT FUNERAL 

or Mary HANNAN MAHONEY, ST. PATRICK’s 

CuurcH, JULY 24, 1959 

“Therefore, by their fruits you will know 
them.” (St. Matthew, 7: 20.) 

Some 53 years ago, Mary Hannan was bap- 
tized and made a child of God in the faith 
of our fathers at St. Matthew’s Cathedral. 
She was born into a family where the re- 
lationship between God and man was clear- 
ly defined and religiously observed. In such 
a@ holy environment, she learned what every 
Catholic child is taught, that we are placed 
in this life to know, to love, and to serve 
God and by so doing, to be with Him in the 
life that is eternal. 

As she grew older, the Christian meaning 
of life took on added significance. She 
learned that all things earthly are passing: 
that we do not have here a lasting city; and 
that one day God will call upon us to render 
an accounting of our stewardship and, par- 
ticularly, to give an accounting of the use 
of the talents with which He has endowed 
us. Mary Hannan Mahoney was a highly 
talented person, but she was also a humble 
soul who realized that what she had was 
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from God and to Him belonged the 
and glory for whatever was accomplished. 

Although the church in her wisdom lea’ 
the judgment of a soul to the infinite good 
ness and mercy of its Creator, I think that 1 
is profitable to make a few observations that 
may be of benefit to us. 

The life of this good woman was a vindi- 
cation of the rewards of charity. Charity, 
the love of God that expresses itself in our 
devotion to all His creatures for His sake, 
was the dominant and controlling force in 
her life. Her education, which included an 
M.A. degree at Trinity College and a doc- 
torate at Catholic University, was used to 
forward the work of charity in every aspect 
of life—personal, domestic, community, na- 
tional, and even international. The use of 
that education ranged from conducting 
study clubs in her parish in Hartford to ar- 
ranging programs of benefit to interna- 
tional groups such as the United Nations. 

The mere cataloging of the activities of 
Mary Mahoney is an indication of the re- 
sponse that this charitable endeavor re- 
ceived from every group in the community. 
In her fairly short span of life, she served 
in high office on 15 boards of various organ- 
izations. She served, because every one of 
them contributed in a special manner to the 
spiritual, civic, and social welfare of her 
neighbor. Besides serving on the boards of 
many Catholic institutions, she was vice 
chairman of the Hartford Housing Authority, 
and chairman of the Committee on Housing 
for the Aged. Her active interest in the 
field of education caused her to be named a 
member of the Connecticut Council of 
Teacher Education, a delegate to the White 
House Conference on Education, and a Presi- 
dential appointee to the National Planning 
Committee for the 1960 White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. Her active 
interest in charitable organizations resulted 
in her being elected the president of the 
Connecticut Conference on Social Work. 

Possibly her most rewarding work and 
which absorbed her interest even to the ex- 
clusion of her physical ailment was with the 
National Council of Catholic Women. She 
had long been interested in many phases of 
its work as well as allied fields of endeavor, 
such as the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace, of which she served a term 
as vice president. After many years of active 
work, she became the president of the Con- 
necticut Council of Catholic Women and 
then was elected the national president of 
the National Council of Catholic Women 
in 1957. 

During her term of office, the national 
council prospered. Probably the greatest 
contribution she made to the work of the 
national council was her truly Catholic mind 
which showed concern for all peoples even 
im the most remote parts of the world. As 
the international relations chairman, she 
conducted an excellent educational program 
on the United Nations and its many special- 
ized agencies covering many meetings at the 
U.N., to observe for the National Council of 
Catholic Women and exemplified this in- 
terest in the number of foreign visitors she 
entertained in her home even during her 
busy tenure. As national president, women 
from. Germany, Austria, Italy, Asia, and a 
woman chieftain from Nigeria were among 
those to whom she extended a friendly and 
heartfelt welcome. 

The Madonna program, launched under 


i 


her superb leadership, extends today from . 


the Casbah to Calcutta. Clinics having a 

Christian and, therefore, positive program 

for the well-being of mothers and children, 

are operating today in Italy, Korea, West In- 

dies, Mexico, India, and Algiers because she 

and the Catholic women associated with her 
in 


But this work was her salvation. Charity 
carries its own reward in this life as well as 
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the next. It was the work of the National 


the time of the national convention in Sep- 
tember, she could scarcely walk. The in- 
terest in the program, especially in those 


vention and carry out all her duties, which 
included speeches and a reception for 2,500 
persons. 

Charity has a strange way of evoking a re- 
sponse. As a school child in Washington, 
Mary Hannan helped in the work of the 
Christ Child Society established by Mary 
Merrick, and later, as national president of 
the National Council of Catholic Women, 
she spoke at the luncheon held in honor of 
the 50th anniversary of the Christ Child So- 
ciety. The charity that helped Mary Mer- 
rick for so many years was the support of 
Mary Hannan Mahoney for the last difficult 
months of her life. Difficult as those months 
were for her, I am sure she realized they 
were also difficult for those near and dear 
to her. In her sick room, she was the most 
cheerful person of all; on more than one 
occasion, she said, “After all, the only way 
to go to heaven is by dying.” 

Naturally, we are all saddened by the 
death of this great and noble woman, and 
we extend our sympathy to her dear hus- 
band, to her devoted parents, and to the 
members of her family. But we must do 
more. Let us pray, that Mary Mahoney, who 
during life filled her hours and days with 
Christ-like works of charity, may now be 
led by the angels into paradise, her true and 
eternal home, to be with Christ and Mary, 
His Mother, forever: 





More on Debt Management 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, following is another editorial 
which I wish to call to the attention of 
my colleagues. It is entitled “Under- 
mining the Dollar’ and appeared in the 
Washington Daily News, July 20, 1959: 


UNDERMINING THE DOLLAR 


Funny money is the problem in congres- 
sional maneuvering over interest rates. 

An insistent minority would run the print- 
ing presses to pay the Government’s bills, 
They’ve been trying for years with oc- 
casional successes. Present high living costs, 
identified as inflation, are substantially the 
result of their work. 

These are the people who squawk about 
“tight money”—meaning efforts to stop price 
increases by further dilution of the currency. 

This “loose money” faction isn’t numerous 
enough in this Congress to enforce its preju- 
dices. But there are enough in Congress 
who don’t understand, or don’t care to make 
it dangerous. 

The printing press influence is obvious in 
the Ways 
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"This is like telling the Federal Reserve: 
Go out to swim but don’t go near the water. 
Open market bond buying by this agency— 
with money created out of thin air—is the 
direct opposite of sound monetary policy. 
The practice was abandoned back in the 
Truman administration but its evil effects 
live on in the high cost of living plus the 
constant menace of further inflation. 

Any such “sense of Congress” as is pro- 
posed would advertise to the world that we 
haven’t learned our lesson—that our re- 
sponsible lawmakers are toying with the 
idea that the value of the dollar may be 
cheapened still further. This could have 
disasterous effect, both on prices at home 
and in our dealings abroad. 

We hope that, whatever else Congress may 
choose to do about interest rates, it will 
eliminate this inflationary advice to the Fed- 
eral Reserve. 





Increasing Textile Imports, a Threat to 
Domestic Cotton Producers and U.S. 
Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has under considera- 
tion at present a request for adminis- 
trative action which could lead to a 
solution of the problem besetting the 
Nation’s textile industry. 

The problem, as you know, concerns 
the uncontrolled imports of textile fab- 
rics and garments that exert a depres- 
sive influence on an important but de- 
clining domestic industry. 

There is no need for me to recount 
the statistical proof of the adverse ef- 
fects of imports on the industry. That 
was presented last year before the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
of the U.S. Senate during a special in- 
quiry. The facts of the case prompted 
the committee to make certain recom- 
mendations for remedial action. 

One of the recommendations called 
for the establishment of quotas by spe- 
cific categories for textile products. The 
purpose was to enable foreign producers 
of textile products to sell in our markets 
within limits which will not further en- 
danger the existing capacity of the do- 
mestic textile industry. 

This, in my opinion, is a realistic and 
reasonable position. It certainly does 
no violence to our national policies of 
stimulating world commerce, of helping 
our friends in the free world, and keep- 
ing our economy sound. 

The quota recommendation can be im- 
plemented either legislatively or admin- 
istratively. Inasmuch as Congress al- 
ready has provided the machinery 
through which quotas can be established 
by administrative action, this machinery 
should be used. 

‘ ‘We are reminded that when the Con- 
gress enacted the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933, to help the Nation’s 
farmers attain a measure of stability, 
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provisions were made to protect the pro- 
grams and keep them effective. 

One such provision enabled us to con- 
trol the imports of farm commodities 
and products thereof. Not only was it 
deemed desirable, but also imperative. 
We were intent on supporting the earn- 
ings of our own farmers, not those of 
the entire world. There had to be a 
limitation, and the limitation was ex- 
pressly provided. 

Section 22 of the act was used to limit 
the imports of American upland type 
of cotton to about 29,000 bales annually.. 
It was determined that imports in excess 
of that figure surely would impair the 
program under which the American- 
grown cotton crop could be supported. 
For more than 20 years such a quota has 
been in force. The raw cotton import 
quota arrangement serves also to protect 
another farm program, the one under 
which US. raw cotton -may seek its tradi- 
tional share of the world market. 

As we all know our cotton price-sup- 
port program produced a situation in 
which American cotton was priced out of 
the world market. Cotton production 
elsewhere in the world expanded ex- 
plosively and began meeting world needs 
while cotton surpluses mounted here at 
home. We then cose to subsidize cotton 
exports and once again American cotton 
began moving abroad. 

Much of this cotton, however, has been 
returning to this country in the form 
of textiles, the amount last year reach- 
ing a figure more than ten times greater 
than the amount of raw cotton which is 
regarded as interference with our farm 
programs. 

It appears crystal clear to me that if 
our farm programs can be imperiled by 
the imports of X bales of cotton, they cer- 
tainly are imperiled by the imports of 
10 times X, whether the cotton is in bales 
or in the form of textiles. 

Right now, however, we are on the eve 
of increasing still further the amount of 
the subsidy on raw cotton exports. The 
Secretary has decreed that on August 1 
the subsidy will be boosted from about 
614 to 8 cents on every pound of Ameri- 
can cotton sold abroad. 

This means that the disparity between 
the price American textile mills must 
pay for American cotton and the price 
to their foreign competitors is widened 
further. 

Mr. Speaker, is it any wonder that 
some of us raise the issue of fairness? 

It is significant that the request pend- 
ing before the Secretary was initiated by 
the National Cotton. Council, the only 
organization in the country which repre- 
sents the cotton growers, the ginners, 
the merchants, the warehousemen, the 
cottonseed crushers, and the cotton spin- 


“ners. It speaks for our cotton industry 


as a whole. 


This organization recognizes that the 
domestic textile industry is the victim of 
an unfair situation. And the council in 
‘its petition said: 

The strong feeling which is being en- 
gendered by this unfairness will inevitably 
work injury to U.S. cotton. It undermines 
the confidence of the textile manufacturer 
in the integrity of cotton as a source of raw 
material supply, and it tilts his thinking in 
the direction of the synthetic fibers as he 
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makes the ques yea plans and commit- 
ments which. will determine how much cot- 


Sad ta dealt ts ile cuir im Peters ponte: 


Mr, Speaker, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is being asked only to recognize the 
situation as it truly is. Once he faces up 
to it, he is required to so advise the 
President. Under the law, the President 
can then call for the Tariff Commission 
to make an investigation and come for- 
ward with recommendations. 

It is my feeling, and that of many of 
my colleagues, that a thorough investi- 
gation of the cotton import problem can 
lead only to recommendations for a 
quota arrangement on cotton textile im- 
ports. 

It is my hope that the Secretary will 
take the first steps in this direction. 





Oregon Residents, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
A. Woodard of Cottage Grove, Visit 
With Dr. Albert Schweitzer in Lam- 
barene, French Equatorial Africa 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Al- 
bert Schweitzer at the age most citizens 
of this world are taking it easy is work- 
ing every day in his hospital for the 
native of French Equatorial Africa. 

He recently spent part of a typically 
busy day visiting with 16 men and 
women who had traveled hundreds of 
miles to Lambarene in the hope they 
would get to see him. They did. 

Two of these travelers were Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter A. Woodard of Cottage, 
Grove, Oreg., a city in the congressional 
district I represent. 

Their impressions and information 
were put into an excellent feature story 
by Mrs. Kay Lundeen, women’s editor 
of the Eugene, Oreg., Register-Guard. 
Good réporting is typical of Mrs. Lun- 
deen. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include her story which 
appeafed in the July 17, 1959, issue of 
the Register-Guard: 

Wooparps Descrre Vistr WITH SCHWEITZER 
(By Kay Lundeen) 

A visit with Dr. Albert Schweitzer in his 
remote bush hospital for the native of 
French Equatorial Africa marks the inspir- 
ational pinnacle of 200,000 miles of travel 
by the Walter A. Woodards of Cottage Grove. 

“Meeting Dr. Schweitzer was an unforget- 
table experience,” Mrs. Woodard relates. 
“You are impressed by his utter simplicity. 
To think that he is such a great man, carry- 


The Woodards, who returned recently 
from their second round-the-world tour in 
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“We had no assurance when we set out 
that we would ever get to see Dr. Schweit- 
zer,” said Mrs, Woodward in an interview in 
her spacious and charm-filled home in a 
secluded acreage near Cottage Grove. 

“The doctor makes no attempt to answer 
correspondence, His nurse explained to me 
that it would take all of their time if they 
did and he’d have to have secretaries to 
handle it. So we had received no answer to 
our letter and started out recognizing that 
he might be too busy to see us.” 


CHARTER PLANE 


But the 16 travelers were willing to take 
that chance. They left the luxury liner on 
which they had been cruising at Pointe 
Noire in French Equatorial Africa—as she 
puts it, “the gateway to deepest, darkest 
Africa—realm of forest gnomes and saticer- 
lipped Ubangi women, steamling jungles, 
gorillas and unparalleled scenic beauty.” 

“We chartered a plane for a 4-hour flight 
into the jungle, then rode in a jeep 3 miles 
to the ferry,” said Mrs. Woodard. “We 
crossed the Ogowe River by ferry. It's a 
wide, rushing river, full of crocodiles. Dr. 
Schweitzer’s hospital settlement is on that 
river. 

A jeep ride took them to Lambarene 
where the travelers found a 30-room ho- 
tel—"‘the accommodations are poor, but you 
expect that when you travel.” Then they 
went by jeep for a couple of miles to em- 
bark in native pirogues for the journey 
along the Ogowe to the hospital. 

“The pirogues are canoes hewn out of 
tree trunks by the natives,” Mrs. Woodard 
related. “Only two of us could travel in one 
boat while the native guided us along with 
a single paddle. The heat was terrific— 
only one-half degree off the equator.” 

They landed at the river’s edge on a 
lovely spot where the terrain was almost 
hidden in dense shrubbery topped by palms 
and mango trees. The hospital is built on 
a hillside in the majestic beauty of the 
jungle. 

“How. delighted we were when Dr. 
Schweitzer came to the landing to meet 
us.”’~ Mrs. Woodard reported with a glow 
of happy remembrance. “He talked to us 
through an interpreter—a nurse who has 
been with him for 35 years. He was very 
solicitous of us all the time and was in- 
terested in hearing about our trip.” 


DESCRIBES DOCTOR 


Now 84, the doctor is rugger in appear- 
ance and action, says Mrs. Woodard. She 
added: 

“He's tall and gaunt with a huge shock of 
hair for a man of his age. He strides along 
like he meant it. Yet he doesn’t ever hurry 
and is very deliberate in what he does. 
He's a grandfatherly sort of person and 
particularly fond of children—that goes 
with his religion. In spite of all he’s ac- 
complished he has that human touch that 
naturally makes a great man.” 

Knowing they’d be thirsty, the doctor 
took his guests to a screened dining-room 
where he served them lemonade. He an- 
swered their question freely. He showed 
them his piano with organ pedals where he 
still enjoys playing his long-familiar Bach 
when time permits, perhaps once a week. 

“Afterward he took us on a tour of the 
entire hospital area that lasted more than 
an hour,” said Mrs. Woodard. “Dr. Schweit- 
zer goes everywhere around the area on foot, 
there’s no other form of transportation. 
Several times we came to pens with animals 
and he'd always stop to pet and feed them. 
The crowning principle of his entire philoso- 
phy is a reverence for all life, even that of 
insects. Knowing this, before we arrived we 
expected to be eaten up by mosquitoes, but 
we weren't.” 

In view of the primitive area the hospital 
seemed clean to the travelers. The 
native patients live there with their fami- 
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lies, the patients occupying cells while the 
family lives and cooks on the ground just 
outside. Each family is given a ration and 
cooks for themselves over an open fire on 
the ground, sort of a one-dish meal. 

“The fires apparently help to keep away the 
mosquitoes, ” said Mrs. Woodard, 

“The doctor’s success is in letting the 
natives live their native life,” added Mr. 
Woodard who had entered the room. “He 
has about 300 patients in the regular hospital 
and 150 in the leper hospital farther on up 
the hill. The lepers live alone in a room and 
do their own cooking.” 

The hospital. with its corrugated iron 
buliding would be classed as fourth or fifth 
rate over here,” said Mrs. Woodard, “yet when 
you stop to think of what Dr. Schweitzer can 
accomplish there it’s wonderful.” She 
added: 

“He does have a good operating table, good 
equipment, and good light there operated by 
a small powerplant. Everywhere else kero- 
sene lamps are used. We took him presents 
such as thermometers, bottles, and cotton 
materials, and he was very appreciative. It’s 
hardest for them to keep bottles, the small 
ones they use to supply pills for the natives.” 

Dr. Schweitzer picked bananas for his 
guests from a tree he had planted when he 
first came there nearly half a century ago. 
He showed them his junglelike garden, the 
citrus trees he planted there many years ago 
on account of his health. Along a secluded 
path he took them to the grave of his wife 
who before their marriage had studied nurs- 
ing so that as a young wife she could accom- 
pany him on his first missionery journey to 
Africa in 1913. 

“His own designated space is beside his 
wife's grave,” said Mrs. Woodard. “It seemed 
peaceful and beautiful—a cleared spot in the 
jungle, the ground covered with colorful 
plants that grow wild there. 
expressed the hope that after he was gone 
the hospital will go on. He has several 
Caucasian doctors there and has trained 
some natives, too.” 

At present there are three doctors and 14 
nurses in addition to native helpers on the 
staff—‘“all dedicated to their work.” One 
American is spending a year there just for 
the privilege of being with Dr. Schweitzer 
and the opportunity of studying there and 
going over his notes with him. 

“All the natives know Dr. Schweitzer and 
are very fond of him, yet he maintains dis- 
cipline,” said Mrs. Woodard. “On Sunday 
for the chapel service he stands outside and 
reads the Bible, then explains it to those 
gathered to hear him. He is an authority 
on the Bible, you know.” 


GIVES AUTOGRAPH 


After touring the hospital area, the 16 
guests returned to the dining room for more 
welcome lemonade, tea and tiny, pretty 
sandwiches. Dr. Schweitzer signed his auto- 
graph for Mrs. Woodard “avec mes bonnes 
pensées.” As she described the day at the 
hospital, Mrs. Woodard took down the pic- 
ture, now framed, from the wall of the room 
and also brought out a colored snapshot of 
the group taken with the doctor following 
their arrival at the settlement. 

“We were sitting on the ground and I 
happened to be next to Dr. Schweitzer at the 
time,” Mrs. Woodard recalled. “When some- 
one started to take the picture, he reached 
over and removed my dark glasses. He wore 
none, but did have a sun helmet and was 
concerned that we all keep covered from the 
intense sun.” 

The hours at Lambarene seemed to fly by 
and it was time to say goodby. As Mrs. 
Woodard related: 

“When it was time to leave Dr. Schweitzer 
took us to the river and sent us back in his 
own boat—made by himself and a great im- 
provement over the native type. He helped 
us aboard with a steady hand and waved 
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goodby as we started down the river while 
it was still light. It was a never to be for- 
gotten day for us!” 

She spoke thoughtfully and it seemed as 
though the simplicity and goodness of Al- 
bert Schweitzer shone through her words— 
and her memories of that day. 





The Iowa Farm Bureau Federation’s 
Position With Respect to Certain 
Aspects of Our Farm Program 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier this month, Howard Hill, presi- 
dent of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, drafted a letter to Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson in which he outlined 
some of the misconceptions which are 
prevalent about the subsidization of agri- 
culture and the benefactors of these sub- 
sidies. Mr. Hill also suggested areas 
where improvement could be made in the 
Government’s program for agriculture. 

This letter has been printed in the 
Farm Bureau Spokesman in Iowa, but I 
feel that its contents deserve wider cir- 
culation. For that reason, I ask consent, 
under leave to extend my remarks, to 
have the letter printed in its entirety in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

JULY 8, 1959. 


The Honorable Ezra T. BENson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: The purpose of this 
letter is to express momentous concern about 
the following: 

The present imbalance between the sup- 
ply of food and fiber and the effective de- 
mand. 

The immediate future prospects for farm 
income, particularly for the livestock pro- 
ducer. Production estimates give indication 
of catastrophic prices for livestock within the 
next few months. 

The current_effort to cast farmers as pam- 
pered and greedy wards of the Government. 

We believe the Department of Agriculture 
has rightly called attention to the economic 
inadequacies and political inanities of exist- 
ing farm legislation as enacted by Congress. 
However, this effort toward self-analysis and 
forthrightness on the part of agriculture has 
produced some serious public misunder- 
standings. Many magazine and newspaper 
articles have been written recently holding 
up farmers and farm programs as the hor- 
rible and evil example. We believe the fol- 
lowing points should be forcefully called to 
the attention of the public: 

(1) The chief benefactors of past and pres- 


ent Government farm programs have not 


been farmers, but rather, the consumer. The 
hours of labor necessary to earn the weekly 
foodbasket have constantly and consistently 
decreased. The American worker eats better 
and spends a smaller percentage of his week- 
ly paycheck for food than any other worker 
in the world. 

(2) That ‘farmers have made the greatest 
contribution to holding down the cost of liv- 
ing of any major economic group, thereby 
assisting in the control of inflation. 

(3) That a sizable portion of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's budget is for loans on 
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commodities, to rural electric cooperatives 
and others, rather than expenditures. These 
loans are no more a subsidy than are FHA 
housing loans and dozens of others of a 
similar nature. 

(4) That the outright subsidies in the 
Department of Agriculture, while possibly 
too large, are indeed small when compared 
to the total subsidies now provided and 
proposed for other segments of the econ- 
omy—such as urban renewal, aid to cities 
in sewage disposal, aid to depressed indus- 
trial areas, production payments for mine 
operators, aid to city commuters, fast tax 
writeoffs for the oil industry, subsidies to 
the merchant marine and airlines, subsidies 
to public housing, extended unemployment 
benefits, welfare programs, the most of which 
is expended in cities, and others. 

(5) Agriculture’s bargaining position must 
be strengthened if it is to compete success- 
fully with industries’ protective tariff and 
labor’s monopoly exemptions. 

We believe the agriculture situation to 
be grave. Farmers have readily and effec- 
tively adapted their business to new methods 
and technology. They are now confronted 
with a prodigious transition and reorgani- 
zation task. We resent being made the 
subject of public denunciation and a polit- 
ical stamping ground while receiving less 
actual assistance in meeting our problems 
than that afforded other economic groups. 

We direct our criticism toward no one 
in particular, but respectfully suggest an 
immediate and extensive study by organiza- 
tions, the Department of Agriculture and 
other appropriate agencies into ways and 
means of helping agriculture develop the 
countervailing position necessary for suc- 
cessful competition and for agricultural 
independence. We suggest investigation and 
study of the following: 

(1) The reduction or elimination of all 
Government reclamation and other programs 
which actually increase agricultural produc- 
tion. 

(2) A land retirement or set-aside on a 
sealg sufficient to balance current produc- 
tion with demand accompaniesd by an end 
to price-fixing attempts. As a government 
policy this is fully as justified as the mini- 
mum wage, the 40-hour week, oil produc- 
tion quotas and numerous other artificial 
regulations now in effect. 

(3) The «use of present surplus agricul- 
tural commodities in a practical program 
designed to bring permanent benefits to our 
allies and long-term improvement in our 
foreign relations. Such a program would 
have to be carefully planned and skillfully 
executed if it is to accomplish these objec- 
tives. 

(4) A sizable transfer of Department 
funds to develop a significant research pro- 
gram to find new industrial uses for agri- 
cultural commodities. The money now be- 
ing spent to convert saline water and other 
similar programs might better be expended 
for the above purpose. 

(5) A thorough study of the impact of 
the United States and the British Common- 
wealth joining Western European countries 
in Common Market. American farmers are 
not afraid to compete with other nations if 
business and labor will do likewise. 

(6) The elimination of labor exemptions 
from antitrust legislation. 

Parmers, as a group, have an unshakable 
faith in the private enterprise capitalistic 
system. They believe that Government 
programs should be so designed as to assist 
economic groups to make adjustments so 
that these programs need not become per- 
manent. Farmers are in favor of a minimum 
of Government regulations and subsidies. 
However, these same principles providing 
for a maximum of free competition must 
be applied not only to agriculture, but also 
to labor and industry. Farmers invite busi- 
ness and labor to join them in minimizing 
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artificial Government regulations, unwise 
subsidies and unjustified protection and 
barriers. 
Sincerely, 
Boarp or DIrRecrors, 
Iowa FarkM BurEAU FEDERATION, 
E. Howarp Hitt, President, 


a 


The Kremlin’s Economic Offensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we realize 
that until now, the Geneva Conference 
has not been fruitful in producing any 
real agreement between the East and 
West, which would lessen tensions and 
promote peace. 

Currently, the delegates are reviewing 
their stands and shaping up proposals 
for a “last round” at the conference. 

As yet, there have appeared no prom- 
ising signs either at Geneva or Moscow 
that the Kremlin is willing to accom- 
modate itself to proposals that will serve 
other than its own communistic pur- 





poses. 

We should, however, continue relent- 
lessly, as we have in the past, to probe, 
and explore, for grounds for agreement 
that would ease tensions and lessen the 
threat of war between the Communist 
and free world powers. 

With a dim outlook for far-reaching 
agreements at Geneva, however, it is 
necessary now that we look beyond the 
conference. Recognizing the dangers 
resulting from unresolved East-West 
differences, we must look to our policies, 
programs and strategies for the years 
ahead. 

We can be assured of one thing: The 
Communists are not sleeping. 

To the contrary, they are increas- 
ing their many-pronged penetrations 
throughout the world—economically, 
ideologically, and in many other ways— 
that will serve the Communist cause. 

My colleagues will recall that earlier 
in this session, I introduced a bill, S. 
2080, aimed at enabling us more effec- 
tively to deal with the Communist eco- 
nomic offensive. 

Among other things, the measure 
would establish a council to better co- 
ordinate our economic policies at home 
and abroad, not only to counter the 
Communist offensive, but to lay a solid 
foundation for our own domestic prog- 
ress, as well as better integrate our eco- 
nomic policies with those of~ friendly 
nations around the world. 

In view of the fact that we are cur- 
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entitled “The Kremlin’s Economic Of- 


fensive,”’ by Edward Crankshaw. 


The article, I believe, again reempha- 
sizes the multifaceted ways in which the 
Kremlin’s economic plans—in many 
cases specifically tailored for each na- 
tion—are penetrating areas around the 


world. 
After reviewing the broad-scale efforts 


of economic penetration by the Commu- 
nists in India, Egypt, the Middle East 
and elsewhere in the world, Mr. Crank- 
shaw, and those associated with him in 
developing the article, significantly rec- 
ommend a more effective U.S. economic 
offensive. : 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The being no objection, the article was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


[From.the internatignal edition of Life 


magazine, July 6, 1959] 

Tue KREMLIN’s ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE—BAT- 
TLEGROUND: INDIA’s PLAINS, SHORES OF 
Ni.e—TuHE KREMLIN’S ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 
Now SprEADS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


(By Edward Crankshaw) 


On a wide, empty, sun-baked wilderness 
156 miles from the nearest city in India the 
night skies are lit by the blast furnaces of 
a huge, busy steel mill, This is the Bhilai 
mill, a joint effort of India and Russia, The 
Soviets have lent the money and provided 
the know-how for the mill, and the Indians 
have supplied the manpower. But to hear 
the Russians—and many Indians—talk about 
it, you would think the entire project was a 

lar display of Soviet magnanimity, 
instead of a straight business deal carefully 
obscured by the embroidery of cold war 
propaganda. : 

The West Germans, in fact, are building 
another steel mill in India, using 800 Ger- 
man engineers. The British are building a 
third, employing 400 Britons and 29,000 In- 
dians; British banks lent $32.2 million and 
the British Government lent $42 million to 
make the project possible. Americans are 
doubling the million-tons-a-year capacity of 
India’s Tata mill. But the Russians have 
talked the most and they treat the Indians 
as they like to be treated. Everyone in In- 
dia has heard of the Bhilai stee] mill because 
Nikita Khrushchev and the Soviet economic 
general staff have made sure that they heard. 
Bhilai represents the Russians’ deepest sali- 
ent in an offensive that has developed with 
remarkable speed on a number of fronts. 
In the long run, the offensive could fail. 


for the smallest possible outlay of resources, 
the heaviest possible impact is being made 
on parts of the globe where the Russians are 


THE STAGING AREA 

You can see the troops in this offensive 
almost any day at Vnukovo airport on the 
outskirts of Moscow. There, the TU-—104 jets 


‘stand in rows, In the airport building one 
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ic war on the West. In a year or two, most 
of them will be back at Vnukovo, having 
helped to build one more steel mill, one 
more bridge or power station or railroad or 
factory in a world desperately hungry for 
such things. 

In the same aircraft as the Soviet engi- 
neers and techniclans—the traveling sales- 
men of Khrushchev’s Russia—there will be 
a sprinkling of diplomats and officials with 
briefcases, on the way to arrange for still 
other building projects. There may also be 
a few Indians, Syrians or Egyptians, return- 
ing home to build for themselves after a 
short and intensive course of training. 

“We declare war on you * * * in the 
peaceful field of trade,” Khrushchev told 
an-American editor in 1957. “The threat to 
the United States is not the ICBM but in 
the field of peaceful production * * * it 
will prove the superiority of our system.” 

The troops the Soviet is using in this war 
are trained to the minute. Most of them 
know little or nothing of political warfare, 
and they care less. But they know they be- 
long to an army, and they know what they 
have to do. They are not concerned, as so 
many in the West imagine, with espionage 
or missionary work for Marx. The Kremlin 
does not waste good engineers on cloak-and- 
dagger exercises or agitation. Their job is 
for the greater glory of the Soviet Union 
and the benefit—they believe—of backward 
peoples, to build their dams, their factories, 
their hospitals faster and better than the 
Germans, the British, the Americans build 
theirs. They know that if they do their jobs 
properly they will get all necessary backing 
from Moscow, and never mind what it costs. 
One thing they must avoid: they must nev- 
er, never suggest that the enterprise on 
which they are engaged is anything but a 
business partnership between equals. They 
must live simply and modestly in canton- 
ments, and keep to themselves without 
seeming to belong to a lordly and exclusive 
white caste. They must show that they can 
drive bulldozers, too, and they must make 
the people they work with feel more at home 
with them than the same people would with 
Britons, Americans, or Germans. 

These precepts guide the nearly 1,000 So- 
viet engineers and technicians working day 
and night with 64,000 Indians at Bhilai. The 
Russians are putting up the plant and will 
get it working, using Soviet materials and 
tools. The Indians are responsible for pre- 
paring the site and building the townships 
called into being by the enterprise. . The 
trucks and bulldozers the Indians are using 
came from the United States, but the bull- 
dozers will go away, and the mill itself will 
remain. The mill is no gift; India’s wage 
bill alone for the Soviet engineers will come 
to $10 million. The Indians are paying for 
Soviet know-how and Soviet materials in 
hard cash, so they feel no sense of obligation 
and they surrender to Moscow nothing of 
their dignity and nothing of their freedom. 
But there is a story behind the hard cash 
the Indians are paying. 

The mill is being paid for out of a Soviet 
loan of $133 million, repayable in 12 years 
from the date of the project’s completion, 
at 2% percent interest. The loan was made 
by the Soviet economic general staff, which 
has wonderful freedom of action in the war 
that Khrushchev declared. It can lend what 
it likes, where it likes, as quickly and as 
cheaply as it likes, for as long as it likes. 
In underdeve’ areas the Russians build 


governments’ wisdom, They move fast: 
there is no long-drawn-out discussion, and 
they do is designed to obtain the 
largest possible measure of credit for the 
Soviet Union. Besides its deals in India, 
Russia (with help from China) has extended 
2% percent, 12-year loans in the last 3 years 
to Egypt (at least $500 million); Syria ($167 
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million); Iraq ($1388 million3; Ceylon ($60 
million); Indonesia ($100 million over 15 
years). It is not easy for an individual, 
capitalist firm, no matter how large, to com- 
pete with the financial dirigisme of the 
Kremlin. Even the World Bank asks more 
than 2% percent interest, and insists that 
the money be spent only on projects it con- 
siders useful. And if they think it neces- 
sary, the Russians are ready to cut prices 
even lower to get the business. 

Actually the impact of the Soviet eco- 
nomic offensive is out of all proportion to 
its weight. But the Russians have a way 
with figures, especially when they are re- 
porting on trade, another phase of the offen- 
sive. In the last few years Soviet trade 
with India, for example, has increased forty- 
fold. That is the sort of figure, like the 
percentage figures in the Soviet’s domestic 
5-year plans, that the Russians delight in 
flinging about. A thousand washing ma- 
chines turned out this year represent an 
impressive increase in percentages, if no 
washing machines were made last year. The 
fortyfold increase in trade with India is 
this sort of figure. Total Russo-Indian trade 
in 1956 was 401.6 million rupees, but it was 
only 10.9 million in 1952. Even the 401.6 
million figure represents only 2%4 percent of 
all India's foreign trade. Last year, for com- 
parison, British trade with India was more 
than three billion rupees. U.S. trade with 
India was over 2 billion rupees. Japan’s 
was about 600 million rupees. 


It is the same in other vulnerable parts 
of the world; the real figures are low, but the 
Russians make sure that their decibel value, 
and some other values too, are high. 

The plan does not work perfectly. 
Egypt was badly let down by some inferior 
locomotives from Hungary. Indonesia had 
its eyes opened by a consignment of 4,500 
faulty imitation jeeps from the Soviet 
Union. Sometimes Moscow's eagerness to 
pull a fast one in one part of the world 
blights carefully cultivated good will in an- 
other part. The Russians upset Indonesia 
when they started buying rubber heavily 
from Malaya too. The dumping of tin in 
Europe dealt a nasty blow to the Bolivians, 
whom Moscow was ardently wooing. Some- 
times, too, active politics cuts across the 
trade routes. Thus, when all the world 
thought Moscow had a stranglehold on 
Egypt. Moscow's political game in Iraq and 
Syria—and in Egypt too—drove Colonel 
Nasser to assert his independence. 

But on the whole the Soviet methods an- 
swer well enough to current Soviet needs. 
What impresses most is not the weight of 
the offensive but the speed with which the 
attack has developed on widely separated 
fronts. On some of these fronts, as in Latin 
America, and in Africa apart from Egypt, 
the weight is negligible, and looks as though 
it would be negligible for some time to come. 
But meanwhile the Kremlin gets its con- 
siderable propaganda value from the re- 
peated vague promises and suggestions, the 
apparent eagerness to talk business, the 
complete absence of visible strings, and the 
dispatch with which Moscow fulfills small 
requests that cost nothing—like sending off 
an irrigation expert to the end of the world 
in the time it takes to fly him there; the 
British or the Americans would need months 
to find such a man, detach him from his 
job, and persuade him to go. 

Some Western nations, not in need of 
technical aid, have learned a good deal about 
Soviet..trade. British business with the 
Soviet Union last year stood between $70 and 
$84 million worth of exports and $160 
million worth of imports—a fleabite in 
Britain's total oversea commerce. For years 
the Russians have been agitating about in- 
ereasing this trade spectacularly and many 
British firms have been eager to doso. But 
when it comes to firm agreements, little 
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happens and that happens slowly. First, the 
Russians blame the embargo on strategic 
goods. When the embargo is lifted on many 
commodities, the Russians say it is too late: 
the embargo has forced them to develop 
their own resources. Trade missions are 
exchanged and huge target figures sug- 
gested. Then .the Russians say that they 
cannot buy much from Britain unless 
Britain will give long-term credits; they im- 
ply that they would be doing Britain a favor 
to accept her credits and thus help her out 
of her recession. The recent, highly adver- 
tised trade agreement between Britain and 
Russia was signed only after arrangements 
had been made for Soviet purchases to be 
financed through the British Board of 
Trade’s credit guarantee department. 

Whether or not the Russians believe every- 
thing they say during such negotiations, it 
is all useful propaganda. Britain lives by 
trade, and it is always worthwhile to sug- 
gest to the British that political considera- 
tions are keeping them from turning an 
honest penny. Thus America’s McMahon 
Act, which gave the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission a virtual monopoly over atom 
power, was a godsend to the Kremlin, which 
was able to shout repetitiously that Ameri- 
can Government policies were disrupting the 
natural pattern of British trade, endanger- 
ing the free British economy. 

But when the Russians really want any- 
thing from Britain, such as copper, or equip- 
ment for the Dnepropetrovsk rubber tire fac- 
tory, or machinery for such pet Khrushchev 
enterprises as the manufacture of pre- 
stressed, precast concrete units and the 
production of cellulose acetate yarn, they 
find a way to pay for it. 

The point is that in those Western coun- 
tries where the Soviet Union could do a 
roaring trade there is much talk and little 
action. The same is true, to even greater 
degree, of Latin America. Brazil, for ex- 
ample, has been doing a good deal of shop- 
ping behind the Iron Curtain, for steel, 
rails, chemicals, tractors, ships (14 freighters 
from Poland), to save dollars. Red China 
is in turn Brazil’s biggest sugar customer. 
But the reality has been nothing like the 
talk. Promised ojl from the Soviet Union 
took a year to be delivered, 9 months of 
which were taken up by negotiations. The 
Brazilian Communist press has been full of 
reports of offers up to a billion dollars for 
trade and technical aid. But no offer has 
matured. The satellites in particular have 
been actively trying to undercut American 
and British and German goods. There are 
18 separate Communist bloc missions in 
Latin America but their activity has been 
much greater than their weight—except 
politically. 

In the Middle East, however, we find an 
entirely different situation. It is here that 
the Soviet deploys the-main weight of its 
effort at economic penetration. Here the 
traditional pattern of trade has been truly 
upset by Soviet action. This action began 
almost immediately after the summit con- 
ference in Geneva in 1955. It broke through 
on a broad front in 1956 with the Western 
change of mind about financing the Aswan 
High Dam, the nationalization of the Suez 
Canal, and the Anglo-French reprisal. 

Russia's trade with Egypt has increased 
tenfold in the last 2 years. In 1958, the 
Soviet Union and the Eastern bloc between 


The exact total of Soviet and So- 


Egypt (on the 21% per- 
basis) is not known, but 

be at least $500 million. 
Credits became lures; but the Russians 
pressure. The Soviet’s ob- 
has been to entangle the Egyptian econ- 
inseparably with her own. Thus when 
and her satellites bought the bulk of 
een e ee in 1957 at a high 
price, much of it was resold in the West at 
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below cost. This deprived Egypt of foreign 
exchange and compelled her to turn to Rus- 
sia for mining equipment, oil, textiles, 
chemicals, ships. 

The most publicized item of Soviet aid to 
Egypt, of course, is the Soviet contribution 
to the ineffable symbol of Egyptian ren- 
aissance, the Aswan high dam. But 
Moscow has been more profitably occupied 
in other ways. It is in Egypt, as well as in 
Syria (and now in Iraq), that Moscow has 
worked hardest for immediate political 
ends, infiltrating men and ideas, exercising 
direct. political pressures, arranging things 
so that installations built with Soviet help 
could be run only by Soviet-trained tech- 
nicians. There are no fewer than nine 
Russian-established training centers in 
Egypt. When Germany had virtually com- 
pleted negotiations to build an ‘Alexandria 
shipyard, Egypt gave the job to the Rus- 
sians—influenced, it is believed, by Soviet 
advice that only Russians could build and 
staff a shipyard designed to repair Soviet 
ships already supplied to Colonel Nasser. 

Syria was delivered into Russian hands 
by the 1958 crop failures. She had no for- 
eign currency, could earn none. The World 
Bank offered a 5 percent loan on condition 
that it had supervisory control over the 
spending. Moscow offered $157 million on 
her usual terms—and no control. The 
Syrians had only to say what they wanted, 
and Moscow would supply it. Some'of the 
things they asked for: a 450-mile rail- 
way from Latakia on the Mediterranean via 
Aleppo to Kamishly on the Turkish border; 
their first oil refinery (which the Czechs 
are building); bridges across the Euphrates 
and the Khabur; a 214-billion-cubic-meter 
dam on the Euphrates; and dams and 
power stations on the Orontes River. In 
the campaign to develop the country, four 
Soviet Ilyushins made a complete aerial 
survey for a geological map. The negatives 
are now safe in Moscow. 

The Iraqis’ $138 million credit dates only 
from February of this year. But the cir- 
cumstances in which it was negotiated were 
wonderfully flattering to Iraq. It will be 
remembered that one day in February Mr. 
Khrushchev announced that he would be 
unable to fly to Kiev with the British Prime 
Minister, Mr. Macmillan, because he had 
to see his dentist. He may or may not 
have seen his dentist, but on that very day 
he certainly saw the leader of the Iraqi 
trade delegation, Dr. Ibrahim Kubba. The 
agreement followed at once. It provided, 
among other things, for an aerial survey of 
Iraq to be carried out by the Russians. The 
open-skies idea has finally caught on with 
the Kremlin. 

Having said that much, we have said the 
worst. The Russians have only a foothold - 
in world trade. They and the satellites and 
China are feverishly active all over the place, 
in Asia, in Africa, in Latin America. But 
they are being selective about the follow- 
through. In Africa, apart from Egypt, Su- 
dan, and South Africa, the actual trade ts 
small. All through 1958 Khartoum was 
promised a trade mission from Moscow; it 
did not turn up until this year. The Rus- 
sians were off the mark more quickly in 
Guinea, when Guinea broke away from 
France: 38 percent of Guinea’s total trade 
is now with the Soviet bloc. Russia is pay- 
ing more than the market price for Guinea’s 
produce—she is in effect replacing the for- 
mer French subsidies—and since Russia can 
stop at any time, Guinea is at her mercy. 
The Chinese and the Russians do a modest 
trade with French West Africa, Morocco, 'Tu- 
nisia, and Rhodesia—just enough to keep 
their names in the news. But, apart from 
the Middle East, their only other major ef- 
fort has been in southeastern Asia, particu- 
larly Indonesia, where Soviet shipping swiftly 
responded to the needs of interisland traffic 
when the Dutch packed up. 
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These examples illustrate the general pat- 
tern of Soviet economic penetration. Five 
years ago there was nothing: now there is a 


' great deal of miscellaneous trade and aid, 


spread rather thinly over the greater part of 
the world, with certain s t' concen- 
trations. There is also a wonderful amount 
of propaganda, 

How will it work out? I think the de- 
mands of an increasingly critical and edu- 
cated population at home make it impossi- 
ble for the Soviet Union to launch an imme- 
diate all-out economic offensive. This is 
why there are still far more promises than 
deeds in the field of trade and aid. The 
Soviet trade offensive, though impressive in 
range and colorful in detail, is tiny com- 
pared with the normal trading activities of 
the decadent West. But the offensive exists. 
It is conducted with flexibility, imagination, 
and, where this seems desirable, with ex- 
treme care for the susceptibilities of under- 
developed nations. We have to pay the most 
serious attention to it. As Soviet produc- 
tion increases, the capacity to export mate- 
rial and engineers will increase. The West- 
ern democracies are inhibited by their free 
markets from meeting Russia’s state-cen- 
tralism on its own ground. But there is 
plenty of room for imaginative cooperation 
between the democracies to shape a new pat- 
tern for trade and development in the neg- 
lected countries and with each other. Some 
Western nations, especially Germany, are 
already developing techniques to enable 
them to outbid Moscow planners, meet the 
demands of Asia and Africa, and still insure 
individual firms against loss. This is an ex- 
cellent idea. But it would be a pity if the 
Western democracies, in their individual ef- 
forts to keep their traditional markets, 
started cutting each other’s throats as well. 
This is what Mr. Khrushchev confidently ex- 
pects us to do, and he can be expected to 
spread his net wide to entangle Western 
competitors in it, stimulating rivalries be- 
tween us from which only he can_ profit. 

If we avoid this trap, and if, as individual 
nations and as a group, we show imagination 
and flexibility, sympathy and dispatch in 
meeting the sometimes tiresome demands of 
poverty-stricken countries which want the 
moon, we have nothing to fear.. We have 
nothing to fear because, as a group, we are 
stronger and more fruitful and more experi- 
enced than the Soviet bloc can become in 
any foreseeable future. And we are also 
more honest. Finland knows that trade is a 
political weapon in the hands of Moscow. 
So does Iran. So does Yugoslavia, on a 
rather different level. In all those countries 
Moscow has, at one time or another, built up 
trade only to cut it off with the deliberate 
intent to wound, or to produce political 
changes in her favor. Egypt is now finding 
this out for herself. Other countries will 
find it out. We should be there ready and 
waiting to help. 

On the other hand, if the Soviet Union 


Until further notice, however, we must 
take Mr. Khrushchey at his word and think 
terms of economic warfare. The Soviet 
Union has madé a good start, but only a good 
start. All we have to do is to recognize that 
the tactics and strategy of this economic war 
the same as the tactics and strategy 
; economic wars. This war is total. 
be no limited victories. We must 
and tactics fast. 
_international eco- 
match the economic 
Moscow. And for that we 
men who know what the battle is about. 
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Dave Cummings, of Wilkes-Barre, Sets 
Record for Tenure in Office With United 


Mine Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28,1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following feature article from 
the Wilkes-Barre Sunday Independent 
of July 26, 1959: 

Cummincs Sets UNION Record FOR SERVICE 
TO MINE WorKERS 

Dave Cummings, reelected president of 
Lance Colliery Local 1174, United Mine 
Workers of America, is setting a record for 
tenure in office unsurpassed by any other 
member of the United Mine Workers. He 
has served Lance local for 48 years and at 
the termination of his present term will 
mark a half century in office. 

For most of his years with the mine work- 
ers, Cummings has been president of the 
Lance union. His popularity has been proved 
by the fact that he has been without opposi- 
tion for president the past quarter century. 

’ TURNS BACK SALARY 


Although elected secretary-treasurer of 
district 1, following appointment to that 
position in 1951 by John L, Lewis, interna- 
tionai president, Cummings continues to re- 
tain leadership in the local. His salary as 
president is turned back to the union 
treasury. 

The outstanding mine union leader was 
first elected trustee of Lance local in 1911 
and then served as financial secretary and 
recording secretary until 1922, the year he 
took office of president. He has been presi- 
dent of Lance for 37 consecutive years and 
was reelected without opposition last June 
26 





According to officials, no other officer in the 
entire membership of the UMWA can match 
the record of service. 


. ON WAGE COMMITTEE 


Cummings has also represented Lance local 
at numerous district, tridistrict, and inter- 
national conventions, and also served on 
the policy committee during wage negotia- 
tions with anthracite operators. 

He has served as the mine workers’ repre- 
sentative on many public projects, was chair- 
man of the Mines Division of Wyoming Valley 
Community Chest, and a committee to pro- 
mote sale of anthracite. He took the initia- 
tive to form several policy committees to pro- 
mote anthracite and discourage substitute 
fuels in the coal regions. 

HOISTING RECORD 

In his earlier days, Mr. Cummings worked 
at various jobs in Lance colliery, first with 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre and later Glen Alden 
merged. He served as 
shaft engineer for marfy years and holds the 
record for hoisting 1,050 cars of coal in an 
8-hour shift at Baltimore Shaft. 

“The lifetime of service to local 1174 is 
only part of the story,” according to Hugh 
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Economic Growth and the Government’s 
Role in Fostering Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on July 24, 1959, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Robert B. Anderson, appeared 
before the Joint Economic Committee. 
I believe his statement merits the atten- 
tion of each and every one of my col- 
leagues and it is for that reason I have 
asked permission to have it inserted in 
the Recorp. The study which has been 
conducted by the joint Treasury-Federal 
Reserve study group is -an important 
one and I call attention to part I of the 
group’s factual report as well as parts 
II and ITI. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
RoBERT B. ANDERSON BEFORE THE JOINT 
EcoNOMIC COMMITTEE, FrimpAy, JuLy 24, 
1959 
Our national economic objectives can be 

summarized under three broad headings: (1) 

Continuity of employment opportunities for 

those able, willing, and seeking to work; (2) 

a high and sustainable rate of economic 

growth; and (3) reasonable stability of price 

levels. Each of these objectives is impor- 
tant; each is related to the others. 


The rapid upsurge in economic activity of 
the past 15 months provides an appropri- 
ate background for your study of these na- 
tional economic goals and the best methods 
of achieving them. The recent resurgence 
in output, income, and employment to rec- 
ord levels has once again demonstrated the 
basic strength and resilience of our free 
choice, competitive economy. Thus, we 
visualize the task with which your commit- 
tee is confronted not as one of devising dras- 
tic changes in our techniques for achieving 
our economic goals. Rather, it is to evalu- 
ate, within the perspective of developments 
of the past few years and during the post- 
war period as a whole, the existing tech- 
niques toward the end of sharpening their 
use. There may perhaps be weapons not now 
in our arsenal that should be developed; 
there are no doubt ways in which existing 
techniques can be improved. But the per- 
formance of our economy supports the judg- 
ment that basically our economy is sound and 
healthy. 

Much could be said about Government 
economic techniques, their nature, interre- 
lationships, strengths, and shortcomings. I 
am. sure, however, that your committee will 
explore these matters thoroughly, drawing 
both from current thinking and from the 
vast body of earlier study performed both 
by committees of the Congress and by pri- 
vate individuals and organizations. 

Before the Treasury-Federal 
Reserve study of the Government securities 
market, in which you have expressed par- 
ticular interest, I should like to consider 
briefly economic growth as a goal of public 
policy. 

Some in our country express a belief that 
the Government should undertake the pri- 
mary role in promoting economic growth. 
It is my belief that in our system the Gov- 
ernment is not the predominant factor in 
our Nation’s economic advancement, It 
must foster and facilitate economic prog- 
ress—it cannot force it. 
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What we all seek is sound, sustainable 
growth—not any kind of growth, or growth 
at any cost. 

Should our efforts to spur progress lead 
to inflation, it will bring only disappoint- 
ment and hardship. But, when growth is in 
terms of goods and services that people need 
and can buy, it will bring great rewards. 

Only within the past decade has economic 
growth been explicitly recognized as a major 
goal of public policy. This recognition, 
coupled: with considerable public discussion 
of the importance of growth to our economy, 
provides an important reason for taking a 
careful look at growth as a national eco- 
nomic objective. What is economic growth? 
What determines the rate of economic 
growth in a free choice, market economy? 
And, finally, what is the proper role of 
Government in promoting a high and sus- 
tainable rate of economic growth? 


WHAT IS ECONOMIC GROWTH? 


The most commonly cited definition of 
economic growth is in terms of the annual 
advance in real gross national product; 
that is, growth in the dollar value of total 
output, adjusted for changes in price levels. 
For some purposes this is a good measure 
of economic growth; for others it is not. 

An over-all measure of growth tells us 
nothing about its nature. For any period, 
we must get behind the broad figures to 
determine what type of growth has taken 
place. This is simply another way of say- 
ing that promotion of growth for its own 
sake may well result in either fictitious or 
unsustainable growth. An increase in out- 
put, to be meaningful, must consist of the 
goods and services that people want and 
are able to buy. It is not enough to select 
some hypothetical maximum of growth; 
the actual growth that occurs must consist 
of useful and desirable things as opposed 
to unwanted or undesirable goods. 

Thus, in trying to decide whether growth 
over a period of years was at an adequate 
rate, we would first have to look within 
the total—to get behind the figures—and 
try to determine the characteristics of the 
growth. Some of the questions we would 
ask would be: How much did personal con- 
sumption expand relative to Government use 
of goods and services? Within the Govern- 
ment component, what portion consisted of 
defense spending as opposed to schools, high- 
ways, and other public facilities? How much 
of the increase in output consisted of goods 
the people did not want, and thus ended 
up in Government warehouses, being given 
away, or destroyed? What portion of total 
output was devoted to investment in the 
instruments of production, to moderniza- 
tion of plant and equipment, and to re- 
search? How much of our effort had to 
be devoted merely to maintenance of our 
productive plant, as opposed to net new 
additions? 

There are other important questions. How 
were the fruits of the growth in output 
distributed among various groups in the 
economy? Did the growth carry with it 
_ certain imbalances that would hamper fu- 
ture growth? To what extent was tempo- 
rary growth fostered by reliance on actions 
that impinged directly on the free choice 
of individuals and institutions? 

‘These are but a few of the questions 
we should ask. They indicate that economic 
growth, in terms of a broad, aggregate fig- 
ure, is not necessarily an end in itself. It 
must be growth of the right kind; it must 
be sustainable growth. 


WHAT DETERMINES THE RATE OF ECONOMIC 
GROWTH? 
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The factors influencing the rate of growth 
are manifold and complex. Among those 
of major importance is the pace of tech- 
nological advance. No one can study the 
economic history of this or any other ad- 
vanced industrial nation without being im- 
pressed by the vital contributions of the in- 
ventor, the innovator, and the engineer. A 
stagnant technology is likely to be accom- 
panied by a stagnant economy. Man’s in- 
genuity in tackling and solving his problems 
lies at the heart of the growth process. 

This is perhaps another way of saying 
that growth and change are inseparably in- 
tertwined. If we would enjoy maximum 
growth, we must not only be willing to 
improve the production process through ac- 
cepting new ways of doing things, but we 
must also actively seek out such techniques. 
Moreover, the integral role played by change 
and technological advance in the growth 
process contributes to unevenness in growth 
over time. Technological advance does not 
come at a steady, constant rate. Thus we 
cannot expect growth, to the extent it re- 
fiects such forces, to proceed at a steady 
rate, year in and year out. 

Technological advance, however, cannot 
alone assure a high rate of growth. The best 
ideas and the best techniques are of little 
benefit if the means are not availahle to 
translate them into operating productive 
processes. This requires real capital, which 
ean only grow out of saving and productive 
investment. Thus, real capital formation— 
which consists of the machinery and instru- 
ments of production, tools of all sorts, and 
new plant buildings—is a basic ingredient of 
economic growth. An economy in which ad- 
ditions to the stock capital equipment are 
small cannot be a rapidly growing economy. 

The importance of an adequate rate of cap- 
ital formation in the growth process deserves 
special emphasis. Broadly speaking, cur- 
rent output can be directed either into con- 
sumption goods, represented by durable and 
nondurable consumer goods and services, or 
into investment goods, represented principal- 
ly by new industrial plant and equipment. 
So long as our economic resources are being 
utilized close to capacity—as has indeed been 
the case almost continuously since 1941—the 
more of our output we devote to capital for- 
mation, the less that is_available for current 
consumption. The more we consume, the 
less we can devote to capital formation. 

This is a basic but, apparently, little un- 
derstood principle.of economics. There ap- 
pear to be some observers who believe that, 
on top of providing adequately for national 
defense and devoting a considerably larger 
volume of current output to public projects, 
we can still achieve uninterrupted future 
growth in the private sector of the economy 
at a rate higher than ever before realized 
in this country. Perhaps this is possible; 
but it seems clear to me that it can occur 
only at the expense of current consumption. 
It can take place, in other words, only if we 
are willing to accept a lower current standard 
of living. With our pressing needs for ade- 
quate national defense, we cannot have an 
ultra-high maximum rate of economic growth 
in the future, requiring as it does heavy cur- 
rent investment in eplant and equipment, 
without r current consumption. 
We cannot “have our’cake and eat it too.” 

A third important requisite for a high and 
sustained rate of growth is reasonably full, 
efficient, and continuous use of our economic 
resources. Economic recession is the No. 1 
enemy of sustained growth in this country. 
Idle manpower and idle equipment represent 
production that is irretrievably lost. More- 
over, inefficiencies in use of resources can also 
carry a heavy toll in terms of lost output. 

It is important to emphasize that success 
in achieving high and sustained 
and in providing useful job o) ties for 
our growing population, is closely related to 
our success in promoting an adequate rate of 
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capital formation. In our highly industrial- 
ized economy, workers must have the ma- 
chines with which to work. These machines 
will come into existence only to the extent 
that productive investment takes place. 

In short, economic growth in a free choice, 
competitive economy tends to vary more or 
less directly with the pace of technological 
advance, the rate of capital formation, and 
the extent to which economic resources are 
effectively employed. To be effective, any 
Government program designed to foster 
growth must operate largely through these 
basic determinants. 


GOVERNMENT'S ROLE IN FOSTERING GROWTH 


Government can play an important role in 
fostering a high and sustainable rate of eco- 
nomic growth. One basic principle should 
be clear, however. In an economy in which 
major reliance is placed on individual initia- 
tive and decisions, and in which the alterna- 
tive uses of economic resources respond, 
through the market mechanism, primarily 
to consumer demand, Government can and 
should play only a facilitating, not a pre- 
dominant, role in the growth process. 

The moving forces which promote growth 
in a free choice, market economy are ba- 
sically the same as those that account for 
economic progress on the part of the indi- 
vidual. Thus the individual's desire for a 
higher and more secure standard of living 
for himself and for his family is the basic 
stimulus. This is the prime mover. To this 
end he studies, plans, works, saves, and 
invests. He searches out new ways of doing 
things, developing new techniques and proc- 
esses. Where such instincts as these are 
strong, the forces promoting growth in so- 
ciety as a whole are strong. Where they are 
weak, the impetus for growth is also weak. 

The first role of Government in promoting 
growth is to safeguard and strengthen the 
traditions of freedom in our economy. 
Stated differently, the proper and effective 
role of Government is to provide an atmo- 
sphere conducive to growth, not directly to 
attempt to force growth through direct in- 
tervention in markets or through an im- 
provident enlargement of the public sector 
of the economy. Indeed, governmental ef- 
forts to promote growth that rely on, or 
subsequently lead to, excessive intervention 
in and direction of market processes can 
only impede growth in the long run. 

The case for this approach to promoting 
growth is strengthened by the fact that tech- 
nological advance flourishes in an atmos- 
phere of freedom. Basic to technological 
advance is pure research; and a fundamental 
belief in our society is that pure research 
makes its greatest contribution when minds 
are free to meet the challenges of the future. 

Government can also promote rapid, 
healthy growth by fostering competition in 
the economy. Competition sharpens inter- 
est in reducing costs and in déveloping more 
efficient methods .of production. It places 
@ premium on skills in business manage- 
ment. It stimulates business. investment, 
both as a means of economizing in the pro- 
duction process by use of more efficient ma- 
chinery and by enlarging capacity in order 
to capture a-larger share of the market. 
Healthy and widespread competition, in 
short, is the primary stimulant to efficiency 
in use of our economic resources, both hu- 
man and material, through technological 
advance and by stamping out waste and in- 
efficiency in productive processes. 

Our tax system may hamper growth in a 
number of ways. One of the objectives of 
the study recently initiated by the House 
Ways ‘and Means Committee, and in which 
the Treasury is cooperating, is to determine 
what can be made that will be con- 
ducive to healthy and sustainable economic 
growth. I am hopeful that this study will 
lead to significant results. 

All of these methods of aiding growth are 
important. I am convinced, however, that 
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Government can make a most significant 
contribution to growth primarily by using 
its broad financial powers—fiscal, debt man- 
agement, and monetary policies—to promote 
reasonable stability of price levels and rela- 
tively complete and continuous use of our 
economic resources. 

As noted earlier, a high rate of saving is 
indispensable in achieving a high rate of 
economic growth. Under conditions of near- 
capacity production, resources can be de- 
voted to capital formation only to the ex- 
tent that they are freed from output of 
goods for current consumption. This, in 
turn, is possible only to the extent that sav- 
ing occurs. 

In the years since the war, incentives to 
save in traditional forms—in savings ac- 
counts, bonds, and through purchasing in- 
surance—have been somewhat impaired by 
the conviction of some that inflation is in- 
evitable. In my judgment, this is a mistaken 
conviction. But the fact remains that if 
we allow a lack of confidence to develop in 
the future value of the dollar, the desire to 
save will be weakened. 

Full confidence in the future value of 
the dollar can be maintained and strength- 
ened only by a concerted, broad-gage attack 
on all of the forces and practices that tend 
to promote inflation. Some of these forces 
and practices may be new and thus require 
further study before they can be identified 
and before appropriate policies to control 
them can be devised. But there should be 
little doubt in our minds as to the proper 
role of general stabilization policies. Under 
present-day conditions, with production, 
employment, and income advancing rapidly 
to record levels, such policies should be di- 
rected toward self-discipline and restraint. 
This requires Federal revenues in excess of 
expenditures, to provide a surplus for debt 
retirement; flexible management of the pub- 
lic debt; and monetary policies directed to- 
ward preventing excessive credit expansion 
from adding unduly to overall demand for 
goods and services. 

Some observers have argued recently that 
we are not now confronted with monetary 
inflation, or with a situation in which “too 
much money is chasing too few goods.” 
They point to the high degree of price sta- 
bility during the past year as proof of this 
contention. This same argument could 
well have been made in mid-1955, when that 
recovery was also merging into the boom 
phase of the cycle. At that time, the Con- 
sumer Price Index had actually declined 
slightly during the preceding 18 months; 
the wholesale price index has been stable for 
about 30 months. We failed to recognize at 
that time, just as we may be in danger of 
failing to recognize now, that the high levels 
of demand generated in the recovery had 
sown the seeds of later increases in prices. 
Thus, wholesale prices rose moderately in 
the last half of 1955, at a steady and rela- 
tively rapid rate throughout 1956, and 
moderately during 1957. Consumer prices, 
exhibiting the customary lag, did not be- 
gin to adyance until the spring of 1956, but 
thereafter rose steadily until early-1958. 

The important point is that effective con- 
trol of inflation requires actions to restrain 
inflationary pressures at the time that such 
pressures are developing. To wait until the 
pressures have permeated the economy, and 
have finally emerged in the form of price 
increases, is to delay &ction until the situ- 
ation is much more difficult to cope with. 

Effective stabilization actions to limit in- 


flationary pressures during this period of. 


rapid business expansion, in addition to pro- 
moting stability of price levels, will stimulate 
sustained growth in still another important 
way. Such policies, by helping to assure 
that the current healthy advance in busi- 
ness activity does not rise to an unsustain- 
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able rate and then fall back, would promote 
relatively full and continuous use of our 
economic resources. I am firmly convinced 
that the degree of severity of a business re- 
cession reflects to a considerable extent the 
development of unsustainable expansion in 
the preceding boom. By exercising re- 
straint and moderation during periods of 
prosperous business, we can keep booms 
from getting out of hand and, in so doing, 
minimize the impact of later adjustments. 

Appropriate current governmental policy 
to~promote growth must be consistent with 
long-range objectives and not resort to quick 
expedients that endanger sustainable de- 


- velopment. We must reject the arguments 


of those who would attempt to force growth 
through the artificial stimulants of heavy 
Government spending and excessive expan- 
sion of money and credit. If we would fos- 
ter growth—not of the temporary, unsus- 
tainable type, but long-lasting and reward- 
ing—we need first to reinforce our efforts 
to maintain reasonable price stability and 
relatively full and continuous use of our 
economic resources. Both logic and experi- 
ence demonstrate clearly that heavy reliance 
on Government spending and monetary and 
credit excesses during a period of strong 
demand, rather than promoting growth, can 
lead only to inflation. Inflation tends to 
dry up the flow of savings and leads ulti- 
mately to recession—the No. 1 enemy of 
growth, 

We live in what is basically a free choice 
economy. Within rather broad limits, we 
are free to dispose of our labor, property, 
and incomes as we see fit. In disposing of 
our incomes, we are free to spend or to save, 
to invest or to hoard. So long.as we Main- 
tain the basic freedoms that foster com- 
petitive enterprise and stimulate techno- 
logical advance, and so long as we use our 
broad financial powers to promote stability 
in the value of our currency and, to avoid 
the extremes of economic recession, I am 
confident that economic -growth will pro- 
ceed at a high and sustainable rate. The 
strength of our economy lies in its very re- 
liance on the integrity, wisdom, and initia- 
tive of the individual. We must not weaken 
this basic strength. 


THE GOVERNMENT SECURITIES MARKET STUDY 


I will now make some brief observations 
on the Treasury-Federal Reserve study of 
the Government securities market. 

Our national economic objectives are, of 
course, fundamental. It is only in relation 
to the successful achievement of these ob- 
jectives that the financial policies pursued 
by our Government can have real meaning. 
Furthermore, fiscal, debt management, and 

metary. policies can make their maximum 

(tribution to national economic goals 
only if they can operate in a market which 
is responsive to policy actions both in terms 
of basic understanding of those actions by 
the investing public and in terms of the 
efficiency and maximum usefulness of mar- 
ket organization. 

The Government securities market is the 
largest financial market in the world, with 
@ daily trading volume of more than $1 bil- 
lion. It is an extremely complex market and 
is sharply competitive. It is very responsive 
to trends and expectations as to business 
activity, Government policies, and interna- 
tional developments. 

Its responsiveness and competitiveness, 
under widely varying circumstances, mean 
that it can provide the proper environment 
for the successful flotation of the tremen- 
dous volume of frequent Treasury security 


offerings to the public, which last year alone 
totaled $50 billion, exclusive of the 
rollover of bill maturities. 


weekly Treasury 
ere it can provide an efficient mech< 
which Federal monetary pol- 
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for the smooth transfer of large amounts 
of Government securities among investors 
as liquidity and investment needs are satis- 
fied. 

The Treasury, the Federal Reserye, and 
the entire business and financial community, 
therefore, have a joint responsibility, col- 
lectively and individually, to encourage the 
market to resist any forces which threaten 
to impair its maximum performance. If mar- 
ket techniques become distorted or restric- 
tive practices arise, the consequences can 
extend far beyond any immediate impact 
on investors, speculators, or suppliers of 
credit. It cam undermine the basic con- 
tribution which a* smoothly functioning 
Government securities market should make 
to the national welfare. 

It is with this realization of the impor- 
tance of the Government securities market 
that the Treasury and Federal Reserve last 
spring undertook their joint study of the 
way in which the market operates, with par- 
ticular reference to the market's perform- 
ance around the time of the reversal of the 
economic downturn a little more than a 
year ago. 

A study of market mechanisms is neces- 
sarily technical. The results of any such 
study are understandably less dramatic than 
studies of the broad aspects of fiscal, mone- 
tary, and debt management policy which, to- 
gether with general economic trends and ex- 
pectations, provide the environment in 
which these market mechanisms operate. 

Our joint Treasury-Federal Reserve study 
group has been working continuously to- 
ward the objectives which were laid out 
when the project was announced on March 
9, 1959. Part I of the study group's factual 
report is now in final form; parts II and III 
are only in preliminary form. All three 
parts are being made available for public 
release on Monday morning. . 

Your committee already has a joint state- 
ment by Chairman Martin and myself re- 
lating to the study. The virtual comple- 
tion of the factual study by the study group 
provides a background which Federal Reserve 
and Treasury policy officials can now care- 
fully review as we work toward official con- 
clusions and recommendations growing out 
of the study. 

These conclusions cannot be prejudged. 
Treasury and Federal Reserve officials have 
been following the progress of the study 
group with great interest, but because of the 
late completion of the report, we have had 
little opportunity to examine the factual 
material which the study group has as- 
sembled. 

As Chairman Martin and I state in the 
concluding paragraphs of our joint state- 
ment, markets are dynamic institutions 
which require adaptation to changing needs. 
The public interest is served only if the 
study of these adaptations is continuous, 
even though it may be intensified from time 
to time as in the present study. 

We both recognize, and I want to empha- 
size it again, that improvements in market 
mechanisms, helpful though they may be, 
cannot be expected to solve the basic finan- 
cial problems which our Nation faces—the 
problems of fiscal imbalance during pros- 
perous times, the tendency for the public 
debt to grow shorter in its maturity struc- 
ture, the need for continuous flexibility in 
adapting monetary policies to varying cir- 
cumstances, the need to encourage increased 
savings to finance soundly the Nation’s 
heavy capital requirements, and the prob- 
lem of the instability of financial markets 
as they react to _ points in economic 
cycles. 

These are besic problems. We are glad 
to work with your committee in seeking 
their solutions in the best interest of the 
public. 
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Health Insurance Program for Federal 
Employees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include my statement in support 
of a health insurance program for Fed- 
eral employees, given before the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
on July 21, 1959: 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN THomaS J. LANE 
BzroreE THE House Post Orrice aNnp CIVIL 
Service COMMITTEE, IN SUPPORT OF A HEALTH 
INSURANCE PROGRAM FOR FEDERAL Em- 
PLOYEES, JULY 21, 1959 


Mr. Chairman, the Federal Government 
has been backward in providing the wages, 
and fringe benefits “hat are accepted as 
routine obligations throughout American 
industry. In fact, some corporations have 
voluntarily provided life insurance and 
health insurance programs for their em- 
ployees because they understand the eco- 
nomics right of workers to these benefits, 
and because they know that such considera- 
tion for the weifare of their employees pro- 
motes the mutual confidence that inspires 
better morale and better efficiency. 

A hospitalization plan for Federal em- 
ployees has been studied—and restudied— 
for many years. Meanwhile, private indus- 
try has been moving forward with the 
times. Its prosperity has been paralleled by 
simultaneous economic and social progress 
on the part of its employees. But the turn- 
over among Government employees con- 
tinues at a disturbing rate that is both 
wasteful and inefficient. Why? 

As Government employees compare their 
lot with those who work for private indus- 
try, they see all too clearly that their rela- 
tive position is steadily deteriorating. They 
are discontented because they do not believe 
‘that the Government is being fair with 
them. While the Government marks time 
on studies, private industry is gradually im- 
proving the status of its own employees. 
There are many companies with lesser pro- 
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1. Number the following issues in the order of their importance 


to you: 


(a) Balanced lit nns <sdinthean ti betedees 17,2 even if this results in deficit financing - -| 11.3 
(b) Civil defense. ............ bathed casimaphelingeet 3.8 (b) Reduction in appropriations to match expected reve- 
Cy PR I in ines shci Skis ptiicknticindé aeaebicws 3.3 nue ER 
(d) Foreign policy ...... ~onsentipeceubepinhacuanie 7.4 5. If you answered “(b) “uy es, .”” where would you ‘cut? 
(e) Federal aid to education....................... 3.3 (a) Defense Department funds. __... Siajiaceeewcceeilak ee 
(f) Inflation. ........... a cam sahvnatwipvndabuy eile s 13.5 (b) Domestic programs other than military _ SlesiSiiasl io talvienmaiaiin 51.2 
‘f Labor union legislation............-........... 9.5 (c) Mutual security programs_............-......+.----.. 22.2} 8&2 
(h) National defense. .. ...-.. 2. oo cece ela, 24.2 (d) Across the board. .—.. svncbeu sent Ow Te wn 
(i) Social security... ...- cabin ae 6. If all other efforts to halt inflation fail, would you favor wage, 
G) Reduction in Government | spending. - wsseweubieg tee PEEOS, Gee HONE CONT ee 65.3 | 28.1 
2. Under existing conditions at home and abroad, do you con- . Do you think the Federal Government should spend more 
sider a balanced — ‘ than it is spending for— 
i a alee (a) National defense... .....2......ccc--. ced «eae 8 27.7 | 50.7} 21.6 
(b) Desirable_.._. OO) PRIN isk cnn cbnctracScisscnteidcmdadbionminiebbedaieabice 12.2 | 67.3 | 20.5 
(c} Unimportant._. BF aE BE AES INE IE iN A 35.2 | 49.7). 15.1 
FR a ee ES OTE 18 Oe EE SE RIE RE ee RLS SEE RE 11.6 | 67.2] 21.2 
Would you favor increasing any taxes (income taxes, i (e) Hospitals... 24.2 | 66.8) 19.0 
=. excise taxes, or postage rates) if necessary to ce (f) Agriculture... 9.0 | 70.4) 20.6 
DIES occas ociawemee kane thine ale eS 80.4) 46.0] 36 Sy. WON ac we sich Gebel a dae ca 14.0 | 66.6] 19.4 
Ot 80, please seme spasity which you would favor F 8. Do eo — ae am argue that labor unions are be- 
editmti tennis a aulbicn-anibdihin sienna com! wi and more stringent Government con- 
() Bice. ma faliimashencseihuhasaaietheitiniaine -- 16.8 :. 9, pirasshoutd be im moe 7-0 Neila bicencehahg isk ahd sula tb 87.6] 9.9 
Ls-encntiencitien oak quest dipiinstineliddccdontidads einen ies ‘ou agree with those who-argue that present labor laws 
(@d) oo iia celdahspionclengeiinnn abies. caste eecsies 4.9 Dore aft-Hartley) are too o apres against unions and should 
ee POR eek a ett 47.9 be repealed or liberalized as recommended by union leaders?.' 7.6 ' 87.6 
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grams, but I will simply outline four of the 


best ones. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. provides 120 days of 
hospitalization in a semiprivate room, and 
with a $250 maximum for surgery; Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Co., 140 days 
up to $15, full cost of hospital services, with 
a $300 maximum for surgery, Armstrong 
Cork Co., 180 days up to $10, with further 
provisions for additional care, and a $200 
maximum for surgery, American Sugar Re- 
fining Co., 365 days of hospitalization at full 
cost, with a $300 maximum for surgery. 

In each case, the company.pays the full 
«cost, not only for the employee, but for his 
dependents, and for retired employees and 
their dependents as well. The steel indus- 
try and the automobile industry have 50-50 
contributory programs for their employees, 
and this is the formula contained in Senate 
bill 2162, which is called the health bene- 
fits program for Government employees. 

The Federal Government is the Nation's 
largest employer. Under the terms of this 
bill, more than 2 million Federal employees, 
plus their dependents, would become eligible 
for the protection enjoyed by most of those 
who are employed in private industry. The 
Government will withhold from employees’ 
salaries, and ,annuity checks, sums to be 
matched equally by the Government. The 
individual Government employee or annui- 
tant, would pay $1.75 biweekly. The Gov- 
ernment employee with a family would pay 
$4.25 biweekly. 

Progress on this type of legislation has 
been delayed for many years due to sharp 
disagreements, but in S. 2162 we have a bill 
that,has united the American Medical As- 
sociation, the American Hospital Association, 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield, Federal Employee 
Unions, and greup practice plans in support 
of it. 

It is unfortunate that the bill as passed by 
the Senate does not cover presently retired 
Federal employees and it is my hope that 
the House will make provision for them. 
We are morally bound to do so because we 
cannot cast adrift those who gave the best 
years of their lives in loyal service to the 
Government, and have now reached the age 
where they have greater need of hospital, 
medical, and surgical protection. 

Passage of this bill at this session will 
mark another milestone in our efforts to 
make employment with the Federal Gov- 
ernment attractive and rewarding. Health 
insurance for Federal employees will be one 
of the most constructive pieces of legislation 
to be enacted at this session. 


Public opinion poll tabulation from Charles Raper Jonas, Representative in Congress, 10th District, North Carolina 
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4, Which of the following courses do you favor? 
(a) Continued Government spending at current levels 
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Public Opinion Poll, 10th District of 
North Carolina 


EXTENSION _ REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES "RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing questionnaire was mailed to every 
post-office boxholder, rural and urban, 
in my district. It was also reproduced 
in the Charlotte Observer, the newspaper 
with the widest circulation in the dis- 
trict. 

There are six counties in the 10th dis- 
trict, extending from the mountains of 
western North Carolina to the indus- 
trial Piedmont. Interests range from 
mining in the mountain counties to agri- 
culture, manufacturing, and marketing 
in the industrial and commercial sections 
of the district which include Charlotte. 

Although the responsibility for any 
votes I cast in Congress must necessarily 
be my own, I feel that the views of my 
constituents are important and that I 
should know them. By this method I 
sought to give the voters in my district 
an opportunity to express their opinions 
on a wide variety of subjects. 

The response to the questionnaire was 
gratifying and replies were received from 
every county in the district and from 
urban and rural communities. ‘They 
came from farmers, workers, housewives, 
executives, merchants, and professional 
men and women. The results were sur- 
prising in some instances indicating that 
the people of the district are thinking 
for themselves and are giving thoughtful 
consideration to current problems. 

I should like to share the results of 
this questionnaire with my colleagues 
and under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix include the questions 
and answers on a percentage basis: 
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Publie opinion poll tabulation from Charles Raper Jonas, Representative in Congress, 10th District, North Carolina—Continued 


10. Should 


¥ 
eee 
e 


12. Do you favor increasing 


GT VS BA OE CHUN... cep dsigitecinnietin mettiirdiincwapptnines Sach netl 
13. Do you favor extending the coverage of the Federal minimum 


ee wn on a eee mee 


wage law 
14, Do 8 favor Federal aid to education for— 


School construction hous ihiiin <table set ina eone 
I Ss concininieensintensndneos 


¢) Other general aid 


15. Do sated hospital and ical care for social security ben- 
‘efictaries telneneed by i increased social security taxes?_. 


16, heaeraeeet 


(a) The present farm program under which the Govern- 
ment supports prices of certain farm commodities 
ae a Se parity and imposes stringent acre- 
(b) Renee te supports more closely to market prices. -} 38.2 
(c) Elimination of price supports and production controls: 


proposed union reform legislation cover the problems 
of secondary boycotts and“ blackmail” p poeaangs 
al of sec. 14-B of the Taft-Hartley Act 
which permits tates to oa rer ease. a ws?__. 
‘ederal minim 


57.1 






17. Do you favor increasing the interest rate on Government loans 
to REA cooperatives from 2 percent to the average rate the 


projects? ....-. 1... 





Government pays on its own bonds?_.................-.--- 80.0 | 12.4 7.6 
Se 18. Do you think more federally administered programs should 
be turned back to the States and local governments? _ . . ..-. 81.4 | 12.9 7.5 


19. Do you favor long-term, low-interest loans by the Federal 
Government to local communities to finance public works 





20. Do you favor Federal aid to depressed areas to finance plants 
oo ae and public works to attract industry? _ - --| 42.5 | 49.3 8.2 
eel ee 21. Do you approve our firm stand with respect. to the Berlin 
a OE TIE LES ELE AT -| 41.2) 3.0 2.8 
22. Considering world tensions, should we continue our mutual 
security aid to friendly SIRS ede ie a cc 77.4; 12.0] 10.6 
23. Should the emphasis be on— | 
(a) Military masistance......... 2.2.2... ---2000-05------- 46.4 18.8 | 34.8 
ey Pe ok Soci rcp ecdds detdn erat iedsnecndacens 54.4 | 13.7 31.9 
24. Do you favor gifts and sales (for local currencies) of surplus 
17.8 farm commodities to underdeveloped countries?............ 80.5} 10.4) @1 











How Powerfal Uncle Tom O’Brien kanied 
Prison for Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Chicago Sun-Times of July 26, 1959: 
How PoweErFuL UNCLE Tom O’BrRIEN LANDED 

Prison For ILLINOIS 
(By Tom Littlewood) 


WASHINGTON.—This is the tale of Uncle 
Tom's pen and how it came to be. 

Starting soon, for completed construction 
in about 3 years, will be a new maximum- 
security Federal penitentiary in Williamson 
County, southern Illinois, 

Set in one corner of the Crab Orchard 
National Wildlife Refuge about 5 miles 
south of Marion, the prison will bring a pay- 
Troll of $1,500,000 annually to a once active 
coal mining region now hard hit by lack of 

obs. 

; Altogether, the institution will cost about 
$10 million and eventually will house some 
1,000 convicts. 

Quite naturally, such a project was a suc- 
culent morsel floating in the congressional 
_pork barrel. 

How the penitentiary landed in Illinois 
rather than in Missouri or Kentucky or 
someplace else is a striking testimonial to 
the quiet, unobtrusive personal power 
wielded, when need be, by an 81-year-old 
Chicagoan in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Furthermore, the squaring off for the site 
resulted in an almost unprecedented defeat 
for a crotchety old man from Elsberry, Mo., 
who, with a scratch of his red pencil, can ad- 
vance or stop atomic aircraft carriers and 
gigantic missile projects, 

KNOWN AS UNCLE TOM 


The triumphant Chicagoan was Represen- 
tative Tuomas J. O’Brizn, known pM the 
largely bloc-voting 14-man Illinois Demo- 
cratic House delegation over which he pre- 
sides as “Uncle Tom.” 5 

Tom O’Brien went to the Illinois General 

53 years ago, in 1906; was elected 


Assembly 
to the U.S. House in 1932, where, except for . 


4 years as Cook County sheriff, he has stayed 
since, 


He seldom makes speeches and is hardly a 
profound statesman. Yet a firm friendship 
with Speaker Sam Raysurn, of Texas, ce- 
mented by political events of 22 years ago, 
and his control over 14 disciplined House 
votes makes O’BRIEN an astoundingly impor- 
tant figure. 

The vanquished Missourian was 80-year- 
old CLARENCE CANNON, House Appropriations 
Committee chairman for 18 years and de- 
scribed by no less than Mister Sam the 
Speaker as “the most powerful man in this 
Housé.” 

President Eisenhower's budget this year 
provided $9,870,000 for the prison, which had 
been planned by the Bureau of Prisons, at an 

unspecified location, for 4 years. 


IN STEPS CANNON 


Representative KenNeTH J, Gray, West 
Frankfort Democrat, tried to nail the Illinois 
location into the bill. Committee Chairman 
Cannon wanted to do likewise for Missouri. 

Failing in his objective, Cannon flashed 
his pencil and the entire item was cut out of 
the omnibus appropriation. CANNon is 
proud of his ability to slash billions of dol- 
lars out of presidential requests. 

Gray then went to his Illinois mentor, 
Uncle Tom, and asked for a hand. 

O’Brien had a chat with Cannon who, like 
most influential Congressmen, was an old 
friend of his. Only 12 Members who were in 
the House when O’Brien came to Washing- 
ton still are here. One is CLARENCE CANNON. 

During their conversation, Cannon told 
O’Brien: “How can I say no to you, Tom?” 

O’BRIEN left with the impression that Can- 
won had backed down. But, as he found 
out later, Cannow hadn't said yes either. 


O'BRIEN FURIOUS 


So when Cannon renewed his efforts to 
scuttle the prison, O’Brien was furious, Or- 
he would probably have acceded to 

the committee chairman. 
The test came when a $2 million appro- 
priation was restored to the bill on the floor. 


- O’Brien beat CANNON by a 2-to-1 margin on 


the floor. vote, although no location - was 


Moved over to the Senate, the bill went to 
& subcommittee which agreed to a $1 million 
appropriation. 

Then, in a very strange development, Ma- 
jority Leader Lynpon B. Jounson of Texas, 
declared that the specific Illinois site should 
be incorporated into the measure. 

JouHN SHERMAN COOPER and 

—— B. Morton, of Kentucky, the lat- 
National Committee chair- 

ail They wanted the prison for 


JOHNSON, of course, won. He added that 
he, as majority leader, would “look favor- 


ably” upon a supplemental appropriation to 
continue construction of the penitentiary 
after the original money runs out. 


JOHNSON UPHELD 


A conference committee later upheld 
JOHNSON and the Senate version of the bill. 

It was rare for a Cannon-deleted item to 
find its way back into an appropriation. It 
was rare for the majority leadership to depart 
from the recommendations of its commit- 
tee. And it was rare for the Texas Senate 
leader to take such interest in this type of 
measure. 

Why? 

O’BrIEn works together closely with Rar 
BURN and Democratic Leader Jonn W. Mc- 
Cormack, Of Massachusetts, and had their 
help. Mister Sam and Lynpon JOHNSON also 
coordinate their activities to a remarkable 
degree between the two Houses. 

Uncle Tom has been around a long time, 
has done favors for many people, and is 
well liked. He lives by a simple but strict 
code. He is forthright, never breaks his 
word, and never forgives anyone who does, 
which is why “CANNon used to be a friend 
of mine.” 

FRIENDSHIP SEEDED 


The RAYBuRN-O'Brirn friendship was so- 
lidified back in 1987. Raysurn, now 77, then 
was fighting for the floor leadership. His 
opponent had lined up Chicago support from 
Cook County Democratic Leader Pat Nash. 

Nash consulted O’Brizn about it, and 
O’BrIEN convinced him that the Chicago 
bloc of votes should go to RAYsurN. 

Such was the seeding of a beautiful friend- 
ship which still blooms perennially in such 
forms as a prison for southern Illinois. 





Strike by Physicians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on July 17, 1959, the Chicago Tribune 
carried an article by Joseph Cerutti en- 
titled “Britain Faces Mass Strike by 
Physicians.” ‘This merits attention of 
my colleagues and I have requested per- 
mission to have it inserted in the Recorp 
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in order that they may be aware of the 
possibility of strike by physicians. - 
Barrratn Faces Mass £TRIKE sy PHyYsIcIANsS— 
Doctors WouLD Open PRIVATE PRACTICE 
(By Joseph Cerutti) 

EpINBURGH, SCOTLAND, July 16.—The British 
Medical Association Thursday threatened a 
walkout by the 40,000 hospital and family 
physicians employed in the National Health 
Service if the Government rejects their de- 
mands for increased pay. 

Five hundred delegates attending the asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting overwhelmingly ap- 
proved a resolution supporting a strike 
against the Government service. ; 

Britain currently spends more than $2 
billion yearly on its health service. Since 
its inception in 1945, doctors have been 
awarded two small pay increases. 

NOW AVERAGE $6,793 


The average income of 21,000 family doc- 
tors employed by the Government is now 
$6,793 yearly. Pay rates for hospital doctors 
vary from $1,277 yearly for junior physicians 
to $15,678 for top consultants. 

A commission set up by the Government 
to consider doctors’ remuneration recently 
concluded hearings but has not issued its 
report. The doctors, through the British 
Medical Association Council, are urging at 
least 10 percent increase. 

Submitting the strike resolution, Dr. R. B. 
Tiling said, “We want a vote that will leave 
no doubt in the mind of the general public, 
of the political parties, and of the ministries 
that the medical profession will follow be- 
hind the council on this matter.” 


DOUBT FULL SUPPORT 


Some delegates doubted the medical coun- 
cil would obtain support of 80 percent of all 
doctors which it considered necessary for 
a successful walkout. Some said young doc- 
tors could not afford a strike. 

“Women doctors are absolutely opposed 
to it,” said Dr. E. C. Dawson, of Derby. “We 
are not trade unionists. We are not Uisci- 
plined.” 

Tiling deplored use of the word “strike.” 
He said the doctors would provide an alter- 
native to the existing health service. 





Courageous Edith Green 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, almost 
anyone can disagree with his or her 
enemies. It is when you disagree with 
your friends that you need moral fiber. 
EpiTtH GREEN, my colleague from Port- 
land, possesses energy, intelligence, and 
courage. The latest demonstration of 
these qualities occurred with respect to 
the labor-management reform bill hear- 
ings in the House Labor and Education 
Committee of which she is an influenti 
member. : 





Epitu Green is a true friend of work- — 


ing men and women in Oregon and else- 
where. She is a strong supporter of 
unions, their leaders, and their members. 
But, in her book and mine, this does not 
mean that union legislative represent- 
_ atives and union leaders are always right 
when questions concerning labor- - 
agement reform legislation come up. 


> 
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These are complex matters, many of 
them full of disguised dynamite and un- 
expected twists. Persons of good faith 
can disagree about them. One provision 
can swing at Hoffa, miss him completely 
and end up harming good unionism. An- 
other can on its face seem to be entirely 
justified but in fact not be based firmly 
on thorough investigations and hearings. 

Union leaders and their legislative rep- 
resentatives are, almost all of them, ex- 
perts acting in good faith for the inter- 
ests of their membership. But, I point 
out, EpIrH GREEN and many of her col- 
leagues are also experts in this type of 
legislation. Disagreements are not rea- 
sons for recrimination or reproach. 
Friends can argue and still be friends. 

Pressure tactics are something else: 
letters and telephone calls from the dis- 
trict, visits by delegations in our offices. 
These are fine if they have to do with the 
merits of the legislation but brazen if 
they seek to intimidate. 

Under unanimous consent préviously 
given, I am including an article by A. 
Robert Smith from the Portland Orego- 
nian, July 23, 1959: 

Mrs. GREEN FEELS Pressure as LABOR BUCKS 
REFORM BILL 
(By A. Robert Smith) 

WaSHINGTON.—It is touch and go within 
the House Labor Committee this week as the 
pressures for and against an effective anti- 
racketeering labor bill mount. If the battle- 
lines hold steady, a bill designed to curb 
some of the abuses disclosed by the McClel- 
lan committee will be approved today. But 
big labor is putting on a last minute high 
pressure campaign in an effort to water the 
bill down. 

For 5 weeks, the 20 Democrats and 10 Re- 
publicans argued and maneuvered in secret 
sessions following Senate passage of the 
Kennedy reform bill. 

In the maneuvering, GOP efforts, led by 
Representative K&arns, Republican of Penn- 
sylvania, to toughen the bill against unions 
were defeated generally by the votes of 18 
of the 20 Democrats. Chairman BarpEn, 
Democrat of North Carolina, and Represent- 
ative Lanprum, Democrat of Georgia, voted 
with the Republicans, but still left a wide 
gap in the 18-12 voting lineup. 

Democratic efforts led by Lupwic TELLER, 
of New York, and James Roosevett, of Cali- 
fornia, to water it down with a Teamster list 
of 59 amendments were opposed by the 10 
Republicans and Barpen and Lanprum— 
plus a small contingent of liberal Democrats 
who customarily are sympathetic to labor’s 
aims and p le 

This group included Representative EprrnH 
Green, of Oregon, Frank THOMmpsoN, of New 
York, Srewart Upatt, of Arizona, Cari 
Exuiort, of Alabama, and James O’Hara, of 
Michigan. ‘The Teamsters spearheaded by a 
sharp lawyer, Sidney Zagri, put on a high 
pressure campaign. One tactic employed on 
Mrs. Green was for Zagri to telephone Port- 
land teamster officials and get them to tele- 
phone, wire, and write her—and to threaten 
to hold a protest meeting at the Labor Tem- 
ple unless she went along with their pro- 

, which she felt would have virtually 
killed the bill. 

Incidentally, a mimeographed sheet circu- 
lated by Teamsters under the title “Sug- 
gested Letter From Individual in His Own 
Handwriting” that was to inspire letters that 
would flood Congress, carried this interest- 
ing plea: “We don’t need any aimendments 
to the Taft-Hartley law because it is OK as 
is. I, therefore, ask that you vote against 
all of these bills.” 

Portland Teamster officials were brought 
in from time to time, but with Mrs. Green 





July 28 


the strategy backfired. She got so irritated 
she told Zagri where to go. 

Then, Tuesday of last week, the AFL-CIO, 
which had been sitting on its hands letting 
the Teamsters do the dirty work, invited 
this group of liberals into a conference 
which turned out to be a heavyhanded 
“You're either for us or against us” type 
ultimatum. Mrs. Green stalked out, after 
expressing her strong distaste for this move 
to water down what she regarded as neces- 
sary reform legislation. 

At an earlier conference, George Meany 
pounded the table and demanded that Dem- 
ocrats strip the measure of its bill of rights 
and hot cargo bans. The Teamsters had 
pressured other unions into opposing the 
hot cargo ban by saying they wouldn’t rec- 
ognize picket lines if this ban went through. 

Monday night the AFL-CIO called another 
meeting, didn’t invite Mrs. Green, and tried 
to sell a new bill with fewer reform provi- 
sions. The heaviest pressure is being ex- 
erted against these four liberals, whose votes 
made a final draft possible last week, 17 
to 13. 

If they capitulate, the balance of power 
in the committee will make it possible for 
the reform bill to be scuttled. If they hold 
the line, their act of high courage will help 
give workingmen and the public at large 
néeded protection from the sort of scandals 
Bob Kennedy and JoHN McCLELLAN have 
been unfolding for over 2 years. 





For Air Safety Stop Serving Liquor 
Aboard Planes in Flight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include my statement before the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee on July 28 in support of my 
bill, H.R. 169, to prohibit serving of alco- 
holic beverages to passengers on air- 
craft in flight: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, to those who have never been up in 
a plane, and their number is diminishing 
daily, a visit to a major airport makes an 
impression that they will never forget. This 
is the gateway to the new world of air trans- 
portation that is developing with such 
speed, volume and complexity that the air 
is no longer free. Air traffic has already 
reached such proportions that strict disci- 
pline is required through inspection, regu- 
lation and control to insure the safety of 
Planes and passengers, 

Every big atrport is suffering from grow- 
ing pains. The crowded terminals, and the 
planes that are sometimes stacked in the 
sky waiting’ for room to come in, bear wit- 
ness to the phenomenal expansion of the 
air transportation industry. 

With the advent of faster jetliners, the 
need of further precautions for the protec- 
tion of plane crews and passengers becomes 
urgent. It is the paradox of our times that, 
with the improving quality and dependabil- 
ity of machines and instrumerits and guid- 
ance systems, the incidence of human mis- 
calculation or failure seems to increase. 

In the realm of air transport where State 
boundaries are invisible and where an over- 
whelming percentage of the flights are in- 
terstate, and international, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress to recognize the 
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obvious dangers (within the airspace of the 
United States), and to pass those laws which 
are required in the interest of public safety. 

Aviation experts agree that, in spite of 

all the amazing electronic equipment pres- 
ently in use, the safety of planes especially 
in the vicinity of airports, depends upon the 
eyes, the reflexes and the judgment of the 
human being who is not an automatic pilot. 
Even under the best of circumstances, this 
demands a high degree of concentration and 
a@ sure skill. .His efficiency would suffer if 
his attention were divided by distractions 
and dangers in the passenger cabin behind 
him. 
Air discipline is an important factor, and 
there are solid reasons for it. When a plane 
is about to take off or land, and the sign in 
front of the passengers lights up with the 
warning: “No smoking. Fasten safety belts,” 
responsible people obey. The stewardess 
makes a further check to make certain that 
no one forgets. This is no place for anyone 
not in his right senses, who rebels against 
restrictions and insists on having his own 
way in defiance of all safety measures. 

Even though these two requirements are 
not in effect when a plane is airborne and on 
course, except when the weather is stormy, or 
flying conditions are rough, the inside of a 
plane at 7,000, 12,000 or 20,000 feet above 
the earth is no place for any rock and roll 
conduct on the part of inebriated passengers, 

As far back as August 21, 1955, I asked the 
airlines to discontinue the practice of sell- 
ing alcoholic beverages to passengers on air- 
craft in flight. I thought that the airlines 
should be given the opportunity to abandon 


_ this dangerous custom, by voluntary agree- 


ment among the various carriers. Over 
31%4 years have passed since then without 
corrective action by the airlines or the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. I think that they have 
been given sufficient time to do something 
about this problem. Their failure to-do so 
leaves us with no alternative but to pass a 
law that will forbid this practice. 

I do not base my argument in support of 
this bill merely on my own observations as a 
patron of the commercial airlines, or on the 
testimony of airline officials, or members of 
the regulatory agencies. I consider it most 
important that. those most directly con- 
cerned with the safety of a plane, the 
crew members themselves, took the initi- 
ative in requesting this legislation. It is 
they who must contend, not with a theoreti- 
cal possibility, but with actual, disagreeable, 
and dangerous incidents caused by pas- 
sengers whose irresponsible behavior is due 
to the alcoholic drinks they have been served 
while the plane is aloft. 

The Airline Stewards and Stewardesses’ 
Association, and the Airline Pilots’ Associ- 
ation have called for an end to this com- 
mercial airline policy, involving the major 
domestic carriers, of serving liquor to the 
passengers, It is difficult to understand why 
the airlines, that are so scrupulous regard- 
ing every other safety factor, are so careless 


regarding this one. In fact, by serving” 
liquor, they encourage the unpredictable 
behavior of drunken This could 


passengers. 
lead some day to the inevitable tragedy that 
would have been prevented by the legisla- 
tion which I propose today. 

Many old people, the children, and some- 
times infants are passengers on today’s air- 
liners. Their right to every reasonable pro- 
tection is paramount, as even the ind t 
few (to whom the airlines cater with - 
tender service) would admit in their sober 
moments. 

Liquor has its place, but it should not be 
served aboard public carriers up in the 
clouds where customers, deranged by drink, 
could be the Cause of a major air tragedy. 
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called for in H.R. 169 which I have intro- 
duced for your consideration, be recom- 
mended by this committee, for the safety 
of the millions who travel by air. 





What Makes the “Farm Problem”? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a most 
interesting article has come to my at- 
tention and I commend it to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues. The article is 
written by Murray R. Benedict and ap- 
peared in the New Republic of July 27, 
1959. 

Mr. Benedict, professor of agricul- 
tural economics at the University of 
California since 1931, has served as con- 
sultant on farm problems to both public 
and private organizations and js the 
author of many pamphlets, articles, and 
books, including “Farm Policies of the 
United States, 1790-1950” and “Can We 
Solve the Farm Problem?” 

He states the problem well. I would 
now like to see someone come up with 
the solution. 

The article follows: 

WHat MAKES THE FARM PROBLEM? 
(By Murray R. Benedict) 

It is hard for our highly urbanized society 
to understand the underlying causes of the 
farm problem or why, after nearly four 
decades of ent and expenditure of 
many Dillions of dollars, it has not been 
solved. In the first place, this is not pri- 
marily a party issue; party differences here 





Congress. 

gress, the bills put forward by the House and 
Senate committees, both headed by Republi- 
cans, differed more than did the positions 
traditionally taken by spokesmen for the two 


jor parties 

The'depression of the 1930’s brought fairly 
general that something drastic 
had to be done to help the farmer. Gen- 
erally speaking, farm-State Congressmen and 
farm leaders of both parties worked 

to devise workable programs. And what 
they did, in the main was to give the ad- 
ministration almost a free hand to try any or 
all of the plans that had been seriously 
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ministrative policy. ‘The impact of depres- 
sion was not the same in the farm and 
nonfarm sectors of the economy. Nonfarm 
workers and businesses had to take their 
punishment in the form of unemployment 
and sharply reduced average incomes. In- 
dustrial production was cut back quickly and 
drastically. Agriculture, an atomistic and 
highly competitive industry, tended to main- 
tain output and to take its losses in the form 
of sharply reduced prices. 

It would have seemed logical to encourage 
agriculture to continue to produce the food 
and fiber needed and to restore quickly the 
purchasing power of consumers so that these 
needed supplies could move at prices the 
farmers could live on. But restoring demand 
after a severe depression, like the recovery 
of strength after a severe illness, is a slow 
process. ee 

Meanwhile, farm prices were virtually at 
alltime lows and the overriding demand, 
both in business and agriculture, was for 
action on the price front. In agriculture, 
this took the form of efforts to cut back 
production in a variety of ways ranging from 
the plowing up of cotton and the slaughter 
of little pigs to the imposition of arceage 
controls and the subsidized destruction of 
fruits. But controlling production in highly 
competitive agriculture is by no means easy. 
This was not a situation in which boards 
of directors could decide how much to pro- 
duce and could allocate resources accord- 
ingly. Neither was it one in which strongly 
organized unions could induce, or coerce, 
workers to refrain from working at less than 
standard rates. Instead, it was one in which 
there were at that time more than five mil- 
lion independent entrepreneurs, each mak- 
ing his own decisions as to how much to 
produce and most of them with strong in- 
centives to produce as much as possible. 

Production controls were thus only mod- 
erately successful, perhaps fortunately, so 
far as the economy as a whole was concerned. 
For if agricultural production could actually 
have been reduced enough to restore farm 
prices to the levels considered appropriate, 
it would have meant throttling down all of 
the economy to the low tempo then prevail- 
ing in the nonfarm parts of the economy. 
Consumers would have had less to eat and 
the cost of living would have been signifi- 
cantly higher. Farm prices did improve some 
though they were still low as late as 1940. 
Meanwhile, there was an abundance of food 
for those who had even a modest amount 
of buying power. Up to that time there was 
no clear indication of the great technological 
revolution that was to come later. 

Yields of most of the’major crops hadn't 
changed much in the 75 years for which rec- 
ords were available. Hence the effort to cut 
down production by reducing acres planted 
seemed logical. But the great agricultural 
machine had within it as yet unsuspected 
potentials for rapid expansion of production. 
The incentives for full use of these potentials 
were lacking, and parts of agriculture were 
being deliberately held down to keep output 
from expanding. 

That situation was suddenly changed by 
the outbreak of World War HI. Demand 
strengthened; prices began to improve; and 
underemployed labor was rapidly drawn out 
of agriculture. The coming need for more 
and more food, which a fully employed labor 
force would be abundantly able to buy, soon 
became apparent. Government policy shifted 
from an attempt to keep the lid on produc- 
tion to a positive effort to lift it. Outlets 
were assured; price incentives were provided; 
and production goals replaced quotas. Farm- 
ers had almost.every incentive to put the 
industry into high gear and to produce as 
much as they could. Purthermore, there 
was a substantial reservoir of new machines, 
new techniques, and new knowledge that had 
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not been drawn on in the two preceding 
decades of low prices and capital starvation. 


The results exceeded the most optimistic . 


expectations, In spite of a growing scarcity 
of labor, agricultural production increased 
by more than 20 percent between 1939 and 
1944, though it was already high in terms of 
past performance. Even under war condi- 
tions, and with heavy demands from abroad, 
U.S. per capita food consumption increased 
by more than 6 percent in the same period. 
Vast quantities of food were supplied to the 
Armed Forces and to our allies. Thanks in 
part to the effective response of agriculture 
and in part to favorable weather, consumers 
were spared the tight rationing and austere 
diets that most European countries had to 
contend with during the war years. The 
surplus problem was temporarily a thing of 
the past, and it was not to reappear until the 
end of the decade. 

But in the effort to encourage all-out 
production and partly in response to the 
strong political power of agriculture, high 
levels of price support for farm products 
were written into the laws during the war 
years, including promises that these levels 
of price support would be continued for at 
least 2 years after the war. Later they were 
extended throughout the 1940’s and into 
the 1950's. Agricultural production contin- 
ued to increase and, at least until the end 
of the decade, this increase was needed. 

As well as supplying the strong domestic 
demand, it enabled the United States to 
come to the rescue of a battered Western 
Europe on a scale never previously ap- 
proached even in wartime, Much of Europe 
was stripped of livestock and short of ma- 
chinery, fertilizers, and manpower. Its 
processing and transportation facilities had 
been destroyed or damaged and, to add to 
the difficulties, it encountered a 1946-47 
winter of almost unprecedented severity and 
an extremely severe and widespread drought 
in the summer of 1947. 

Our response was effective and generous. 
It was made possible by two things, con- 
tinuing high production in US. agriculture 
and the special financing provided by the 
Marshall plan. Even during what some 
Europeans refer to as “the hungry period” 
minimum requirements for survival were 
provided. In 1948 alone we exported more 
than half a billion bushels of wheat, al- 
most all of it to Western Europe. At the 
same time.our own people were eating more 
and better food than ever before. 

This abnormal need had slackened by 
1950. Troublesome surpluses were in fact 
beginning to appear in some lines as early 
as 1949. The demand for farm products was 
revived temporarily, and largely specula- 
tiveiy, by the outbreak of war in Korea but 
soon slacked off and the era of ever-mount- 
ing stocks of storable agricultural commodi- 
ties was upon us. 

As a result of 10 years or more of strong 
incentives for all-out agricultural produc- 
tion, forces had been set in motion that were 


“to plague us from 1953 on. Agriculture war 


geared for high production. Immense 
amounts of capital, in the form of machin- 
ery, organization, soil fertility, and know- 
how had become available. As yet, there 
was little incentive for farmers to slow 
down production. Farm prices, on what 
was virtually a free market basis, had been 
well above parity in the late 1940’s and early 
1950's. Parity itself is a generous yardstick, 
one that for two decades was looked upon as 
something to be hoped for but probably not 
to be achieved. 


In the speculative boom of 1951, farm 
prices rose to alltime highs,’thus giving fur- 


ther impetus to the revolution 
that had already gained a good deal of mo- 
mentus. The new administration coming in 
in 1953 and faced by rapidly mounting sur- 
pluses urged som easing down of the wartime 
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price incentives then in effect, but there was 
not only strong political opposition to such & 
course but very real doubt that lower prices 
would bring about the desired eas- 
ing off of production. Once production Cca- 
pacity has been built up in agriculture it 
takes a very drastic decline in prices to cause 
it not to be used. 

Labor was being withdrawn from farms 
and acreages were being held down, but 
the technological revolution could not be 
stopped. For American agriculture it was 
perhaps as fundamental and difficult to deal 
with as the industrial revolution that had 
unsettled Western Europe so profoundly in 
the period around 1800. No longer are Ameri- 
can farmers accepting new ideas reluctantly 
and slowly. They are welcoming them 
eagerly and reaching out for more, that is, 
for new forms of organization, improved 
strains of crops and animals and new pro- 
duction techniques. Once such a process is 
underway, improvements that may at first be 
undertaken as a means of improving profits 
must be ad as a way of reducing losses. 
Consequently, they tend to spread through- 
out the industry very quickly. The farmer 
who does not “go modern” soon drops hope- 
lessly out of the running. Greater produc- 
tivity would seem not to be something to be 
deplored, but so far as food is concerned, 
once @, nation is as well fed as ours now is 
demanf& can grow only about as fast as popu- 
lation grows. If production increases faster, 
prices fall to unacceptably low levels or un- 
used stocks pile up. Since our policy has 
been to support prices, the imbalance shows 
up in the form of burdensome and costly 
stocks held by the Government. This relates 
mainly to a fairly small number of products 
but they are important ones; for example, 
wheat, the feed grains, cotton, tobacco and, 
potentially, hogs. The products directly 
supported probably do not account for more 
than 35 to 40 percent of the total output of 
agriculture, but if these are cut back the 
problem spills over into other lines that are 
now managing fairly well without Govern- 
ment price support. The prices of beef cat- 
tle, fruits and vegetables, poultry products 
and, as of now, hogs are not supported by 
the Government. 

But if we have more production capacity 
than we need, it is reasonable to ask why 
we don’t simply withdraw enough of it to 
bring the situation into balance. That proc- 
ess has been going on for quite some time, 
but the upsurge in productivity has been at 
an even faster pace. Farm output in 1956 
was more than 40 percent above that of 1939. 
The average number of persons employed in 
agriculture has declined markedly, from 12.7 
million in 1935 to 7.9 million in 1956, and it 
is still going down. In 1910 the number so 
employed was 13.6 million though the total 
population of the United States was then 
only 91.9 million, scarcely more than half 
what it is now... In most countries, well over 
half the population is engaged in agriculture. 
Here, about 12 to 13 percent of the employed 
labor force produces agricultural products so 
abundantly that we are concerned as to how 
to make effective use of them. 

But, even so, this does not explain why we 
should not reduce the number of farm work- 
ers still further if we still have too many. 
Part of the difficulty arises from the distri- 
bution of skills and resources within agricul- 
ture. The most efficient half of the agricul- 
tural labor force produces about 90 percent 
of the agricultural products that go to mar- 
ket. This leaves another 1.5 to 2 million 
farmers who not only do not fare well but 
cannot easily shift from agriculture to some- 
thing else. Many are past middle age and 
have no other skills. Family and community 
ties hold them where they are. Pulling up 
stakes and relocating takes money and some 


ever, shifting to other occupations as is 
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abundantly evident from the figures given 
above. But to make fully and quickly the 
adjustment that appears to be needed would 
involve more hardship and more drastic 
measures than society appears to be willing 
to countenance. Hence the process of hu- 
man readjustment seems almost certain to 
be a slow and difficult one. A similar prob- 
lem on a smaller scale has long been evident 
in the soft coal industry. 

Much more significant is the fact that mi- 
gration away from agriculture of small-scale, 
low-production farmers will not solve the 
problem. They will not take their farms 
with them, and the most likely outcome is 
that such lands will be merged into the 
larger, more efficient farms and will then 
produce more than they do now. However, 
the spread of industry and other lines of 
business to the rural areas has enabled hun- 
dreds of thousands of these small-scale 
farmers to supplement the returns from their 
farms, with other income, and their average 
financial situation has, in fact, improved 
materially in recent years despite the fact 
that their income from agriculture has re- 
mained almost constant since 1945. 

Though the overall results do not reflect 
it, the adjustments made in U.S. agriculture 
have actually been far more impressive than 
most people realize. Last year’s record- 
breaking wheat crop was grown On an acre- 
age that was nearly a fifth smaller than the 
1947-56 average. It was 30 percent under 
the peak acreage of 1949. The cotton acreage 
harvested in 1958 was less than 12 million. 
In the 1925-30 period we were growing almost 
four times as many acres of cotton. The 
story is similar for many of the other crops. 
In 1958 we grew 3.8 billion bushels of corn 
on 73.5 million acres whereas in the early 
1930’s we were growing around 2.5 billion 
bushels on more than 100 million acres. ‘The 
appallingly wasteful potato crops of the 
period around 1950 were actually grown on 
an acreage that was less than half what was 
considered normal and necessary in the early 
and middle 1930's. 

I cite these figures not as either a defense 
or condemnation of current or past programs 
but merely to explain why adjustment has 
proved so difficult. The factors that go into 
agricultural production are land, labor, capi- 
tal, organization, and technology. Of these, 
only the land factor can be brought under 
effective control, and even that is far from 
easy. Land taken out of one crop tends 
to be shifted to some other crop. Under 
American conditions, improved technology, 
once it is developed, tends to be adopted 
quickly and widely. Also it tends to feed on 
itself and to continue to grow. Capital in- 
vestments are extremely difficult if not im- 
possible to control. Labor will shift only as 
it has inducements and opportunities that 
make such shifting attractive. This leaves 
the burden mainly on the land factor. 
Hence the acreage control schemes and soil 
conservation programs of the 1930's and the 
,80il bank plan of the present period. But 
land can’t be taken out fast enough to offset 
wheat yields that have moved up from 
around 14 bushels in the pre-World War II 
period to 27.3 bushels in 1958, or a cotton 
output that averaged less than 200 pounds 
per acre prior to the middle 1930’s and is now 
well over 400 pounds. Similar but less easily 
measured improvements have been occurring 
in the livestock industries. 

Clearly we do not want to go on producing 
and storing things for which we have no use. 
But as in most other major economic ‘ad- 
justments, peoples’ lives, homes, invest- 
ments, and skills are involved. If we are to 
avoid very great hardships to very large 
numbers of e, changes are bound to be 
somewhat slow and halting. The stocks we 
have built up do not consist of the kinds 
of things most needed either in our own 
economy or in the world at large, but we 
need to find ways to make more effective use 
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of them and, as soon as possible, to stop 
building them up unless we do have use for 
them either here or abroad: There are po- 


litical obstacles to be overcome as well as_ 


economic ones, and the problem may become 
more troublesome before it gets better. But 
we are at least coming to have a better un- 


derstanding of the nature of it, which is an_ 


essential step toward solution. In the mean- 
time, we can console ourselves to some ex- 
tent by keeping in mind that an economy of 
overabundance is far easier to live with than 
one of extreme scarcity. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATIVE REMEDIES 


Congress and the President have reached 
an impasse of farm legislation. On June 25 
Mr. Eisenhower vetoed two bills approved 
by Congress governing wheat and tobacco 
production, and there seems little chance 
that a compromise will be reached in this 
session. The President said in his veto that 
the proposed new wheat program providing 
tighter production controls and higher price 
supports was neither realistic nor construc- 
tive. By returning to “the discredited high 
rigid price supports,” he said, it “would 
hasten the complete collapse of the entire 
wheat program.” And Congress’ proposal to 
stabilize price supports for tobacco, the 
President said in- vetoing that bill, “would 
not prevent further losses’ in foreign mar- 
kets. 

Senate and House Agriculture Committees 
are now examining alternative bills. But 
the outlook for agreement is bleak. 

In reopened hearings held in the Hous? 
since June 25, Ezra Taft Benson has slimply 
reiterated the President’s recommendations 
of last January. “You won’t budge 1 inch,” 
Representative Poacre, Democrat, of Texas, 
chided the Secretary. And Benson admitted 
under questioning that he would again ad- 
vise veto of “any legislation that would 
raise price supports by one penny.” The 
committee chairman in turn pointed out 
that “not a man from a wheat district on 
this committee agrees with that philosophy.” 





What Is Castro Trying To Prove? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune of July 
26, 1959. 

Wuat Is Castgo Tryinc To Prove? 

Whatever his aptitude for the hard daily 
business of governing, Fidel Castro is su- 
premely talented at arousing the Cuban pop- 
ulace. He now seems, unfortunately, to be 
exercising his principal talent rather than 
attending to the country’s urgent needs. 

It would be hard to interpret as anything 
other than a grandstand play the coy wait- 
ing game that has followed his dramatic 
resignation as Premier. Now that his sup- 

have whipped up popular pressures, 
he has declared that “we'll let the people 
decide on the 26th of July” whether he 
should return to office. In other words, he’s 
ready to come back but he wants to be 
coaxed. 





He undoubtedly will get his wish. A half 
million Cubans, incl ee a thou- 
sands of “campesinos” every 
part of the island, some of them 
down in the presidential palace, are expected 
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to scream for his return at today’s Havana 
celebration of the revolution’s anniversary. 

It’s less clear why he wants to be coaxed, 
or what he expects to prove by it. Public 
adulation is a heady thing on which Castro 
obviously thrives. He may expect the ferv- 
ency of the demonstrations to persuade his 
critics that he is the revolution, and that 
the revolution is Cuba’s future. He may 
want to answer charges of dictatorship with 
dramatic evidence of popular support. 

But support could be shown more con- 
vincingly at the polls than through organ- 
ized spontaneity. And the criticism of Cas- 
tro’s rule stems not from doubts of his popu- 
larity, but from doubts of his ability to 
provide a stable and responsible government. 
His performance this past week, unfortu- 
nately, has offered little reassurance on this 
score, while this week’s general strike testi- 
fied better to the already demonstrated 
strength of his popular support than to his 
capacity, which has yet to be shown, to lead 
his country in orderly progress toward free- 
dom and prosperity. 

“ 





Special News Note: China Is China Not 


Formosa 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, China is 
China. Formosa is Formosa. Olympic 


' athletes from Formosa should not pre- 


tend to represent China. Olympic ath- 
letes from China should not pretend to 


’ represent Formosa. 


This was all Avery Brundage and the 
Olympic Games Committee decided re- 
cently. There was no “Communist in- 
filtration” of the Olympic Games. 

China is China, not Formosa. Even 
Chinese Nationalist Ambassador George 
Yeh has affirmed this fact and that the 
Olympic Games Committee was right in 
its decision on that basis. 

It is no wonder that a committee of 
the other body concluded, on a second 
thought, to call off hearings on this sub- 
ject. Drew Pearson with his usual per- 
ception and resourcefulness tells the 
story in his column in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, Sunday, July 
26, 1959, which, under unanimous con- 
sent previously granted, is appended 
hereafter: 

A Prope THAT DIDN'T EXPLORE 
(By Drew Pearson) 


The Senate Internal Security Committee, 
which started to investigate Communist in- 
filtration into the Olympic games, sheepishly 
dropped the whole thing last week in order 
to prevent the biggest fiasco since the late 
Senator Joe McCarthy investigated the Army. 

Chief Counsel Julian Sourwine, who sees 
the Red menace in any field that offers head- 


tionalists from the Olympics. He saw in 
this a subversive plot to substitute the 
eee 
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At the last minute, Vice President Nixon's 
former chief assistant, Bob King, persuaded 
committee members that bad publicity for 
the Olympic games would also hurt the 
winter Olympics, which are scheduled next 
February in California. King happens to be 
executive director of the Winter Olympics 
Committee. 

But the clincher was provided by Senator 
Tom HENNINGS, Democrat; of Missouri, who 
warned that Brundage’s testimony would 
make the Senate look foolish. 

For here is what Brundage planned to say: 
“That the Nationalists weren’t kicked out 
because of politics but because they errone- 
ously claimed to represent the Chinese 
mainland; that no less than Chinese Na- 
tionalist Ambassador George Yeh had ac- 
knowledged the committee was right; that 
Nationalist athletes probably would be al- 
lowed to compete as Formosa’s representa- 
tives, and that the Chinese Reds had been 
kicked out of the Olympics earlier for claim- 
ing to represent Formosa. 

This was hardly the deep, dark conspiracy 
Sourwine had hoped to expose. HENNINGS 
convinced Senator Tom Dopp, Democrat, of 
Connecticut, of this, and Dopp used his in- 
fluence inside the Internal Security Commit- 
tee to call off the whole probe. 





Washington Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following newsletter of July 25, 1959: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALceR, Fifth 
District, Texas) 


As adjournment nears, some major legisla- 
tive hurdles have yet to be cleared. 


HIGHWAY FUNDS 


The highway financing problem is two- 
fold: (1) How to provide the money for work 
already contracted to pay our bills; and (2) 
To analyze and permanently correct the road 
program itself, to prevent progressively in- 
creased costs resulting from improper esti- 
mates of the known problems. To pay our 
current bills, we have but two alternatives— 
To raise taxes (for example, the proposed 11, - 
cent hike in gasoline taxes) or to spend 
money from the Treasury’s general fund. 
Those of us who oppose any tax increase 
maintain stoutly that this is the same prob- 
lem we face throughout Government. If 
we're to make ends meet, a careful and com- 
parative analysis of all Government expendi- 
tures is called for, so that we can eliminate 
the less necessary ones. On the second point, 
revising the road program itself, it’s import- 
ant to know why cost estimates have risen 
sharply in Just 2 years—from about $25 bit- 
lion to $87 billion. Some components: (1) A 
12-percent increase in construction costs: 
(2) Location of highways closer to cities and 
towns than' originally planned, requiring 
more complex interchanges, additional light- 
— etc.; (3) Cost of relocating utility lines 

now figured 50 percent higher than earlier 
estimates; (4) Wage setting by the Federal 
Government (Davis-Bacon Act) has added 
5 to 7 percent to wage costs. Acquiring 
right-of-way has cost far more than antici- 
pated, due to the 90-10 cost-sharing setup. 
After all, 90 percent of the dollars used by 
States and localities to’buy right-of-way has 
been other people’s money. 
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HOUSING 


Once again the meritorious FHA insurance 
program is being held as a sort of hostage 
by those in Congress determined to jam 
through controversial spending plans for 
urban renewal, public housing, and the like. 
In an effort to escape disapproval of a budg- 
et-conscious administration, Congress 
lumped these programs together in an all 
or nothing package with the almost univer- 
sally approved FHA . Rebuffed by 
a Presidential veto, which specifically cajled 
for a scaling down of urban renewal grants 
and no new public housing authorization 
(over 100,000 public housing units already au- 
thorized are as yet unbuilt), leaders in Con- 
gress are presently marking time, as FHA 
runs out of insuring authority. The odds are 
that there will be a housing act of 1959, but 
as in 2 of the last 3 years, it will be a 
rush-rush no time to argue affair presented 
during the closing hours before Congress ad- 
journs. When the House last year refused 
to be stampeded in this manner, there was 
no omnibus housing bill at all. This time, 
however, the innocent hostage, FHA, would 
be out of business. 

LABOR 

There will undoubtedly be a labor “reform” 
bill of sorts, simply because few legislators 
can afford to return home without having 
voted for something in this field. Despite 
avowed labor opposition, Just what “reforms” 
the Senate-passed Kennedy bill would ac- 
complish are hard to imagine, and the bill 
approved by the House committee this week 
is a decidedly weakened version of the same 
thing. Floor debate, still weeks away, will 
see several substitute bills with some back- 
bone offered. By “backbone,” I mean at least 
provisions which: (1) Safeguard workers’ 
money in union treasuries; (2) guarantee 
every man, worker or employer, his day in 
court by eliminating no man’s land gap be- 
tween Federal and State law; (3) protect 
rank-and-file members by guaranteeing dem- 
ecratic procedures in unions and prevent re- 
prisals against members by union officers; 
and (4) outlaw the indefensible use of sec- 
ondary boycotts and blackmail picketing. 

FOREIGN AID 


The mutual security authorization has al- 
ready passed; but we have yet to appropriate 
the money. I can imagine few Congressmen 
who could be said to be for or against for- 
eign aid, as such. Many of our military as- 
sistance programs are wholly justified, and 
that’s true, too, of some ventures in the field 
of purely economic aid. In the broad ideo- 
logical struggle going on today, however, I’m 
at a loss to know why US, taxpayers should 
have to help finance the undertakings of 
Communist governments (as in Yugoslavia 
and Poland) and to subsidize Socialist ex- 
periments of others the world over. More- 
over, to assert that the requested amount is 
the rockbottom figure acceptable is to ig- 
nore innumerable reports by the Comptroller 
General and others who have pointed out 
appalling waste and mismanagement in the 
program. Like the housing bill described 
earlier, it comes down to how much out- 
rageous boondoggie one is willing to accept 
in order to continue other admittedly good 
programs. For one, I'm convinced the for- 
eign aid appropriation can and should be 
pruned considerably. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

Another rights bill is in prospect, though 
the Commission set up by the bill passed 
2 years ago is still gathering information on 
Which to proceed. The necessity for going 
any further now strikes me as entirely po- 
litical. Balked in their drive for more free- 
spending Government welfare programs, 
many of the superliberals feel they can't go 
* home without a liberal record of accomplish- 
ment. The papers have been full of their 
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dissatisfaction with the majority leadership. 
They feel another rights bill is a minimum 
must. No one has yet defined or specified 
the rights we're supposed to be protecting, 
but apparently Congress is going to protect 
them more stringently. 





Limitation of Power of States To Im- 


pose Income Taxes on Certain Income 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I introduced today a bill to limit the 
power of the States to impose income 
taxes on income derived exclusively from 
the conduct of interstate commerce. 

Senators BusH and Keatine have in- 
troduced an identical bill in the Senate. 
It is intended to eliminate a chaotic con- 
dition created by a recent decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court which held, by a 
6 to 2 vote, that the commerce clause of 
the Constitution of the United States 
does not prevent a State from taxing a 
foreign corporation’s net income derived 
from sales within that State even 
though such transactions are exclusively 
in interstate commerce. 

The decision, handed down February 
24, 1959, in the cases of T. V. Williams 
against Stockham Valves & Fittings, Inc., 
and the Northwestern States Portiand 
Cement Co. against Minnesota, has 
thrown the commercial world into con- 
fusion. Businessmen are apprehensive 
that they may be forced to pay income 
taxes in every State in which they sell 
their goods. It has opened up a Pan- 
dora’s box of difficulties and harassment 
for all businesses, especially the smaller 
ones. It will take lengthy study to de- 
termine its full implications. There can 
be little doubt, however, as to the seri- 
ous implications which the decision 
holds for firms engaged in interstate 
commerce who now, in each State to 
which they ship goods, find themselves 
open to possible liability for income tax 
levied by that State on profits derived 
from sales attributable in some fashion 
to that State. Hitherto, such firms had 
come to expect that such profits were 


legally domiciled therein. 

Also, there is the very serious possibility 

of double taxation of profits from the 
transactions. 


In the application of the Supreme 
Court decision we find that the mere 
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plant, office, warehouse, or other place of 
business is maintained therein. 

I feel that the bill is of sufficient urg- 
ency that the House make a special ef- 
fort to bring it to a vote in this session 
of Congress. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, no 
State, or political subdivision thereof, shall 
have the power to impose a net income tax 
on income derived by a person exclusively 
from the conduct of interstate commerce, 
solely by reason of the solicitation of orders 
in the State by such person, or by an agent 
or employee of such person, if such person 
maintains no stock of goods, plant, office, 
warehouse, or other place of business with- 
in the State. , 





Legalized Blackmail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I include as part of my re- 
marks a copy of a letter which the 
Teamsters Union has sent to Chicago 
trucking companies announcing the 
start of organizational picketing. 

The letter demonstrates more graphi- 
cally than any explanation how legalized 
blackmail is employed by the Teamsters 
to extend their empire. 

It should be noted how carefully the 
letter is phrased to stay within the limits 
of the law. There is nothing in it which 
would lay the Teamsters open to any 
legal difficulty under present statutes. 

Yet, read in its entirety, the Team- 
sters’ letter say to the employer: 

Either you get your employees to join our 


union, or we promptly put you out of 
business. 


It does not matter whether the com- 
pany’s employees desire another union, 
or in fact, whether they desire no union 
at all. Under present law as it is used 
by the Teamsters, those employees will 
join the Teamsters or they will be out 
of a job. 

Notice the stress placed by the Team- 
sters on the fact that the purpose of the 
picketing is solely educational “to call to 
the attention of union members and 
supporters of organized labor that your 
office and clerical workers” are not mem- 
bers of the Teamsters Union. Yet, note, 
too, the threat of the “economic detri- 
ment” which the employer will sustain 
as the result of the withholding of pa- 
tronage from his concern by union mem- 
bers and sympathizers. 


applied? 





stranger picket 
pany’s place of business, which union 
members will not cross, ending the com- 
pany’s operations. 

The employer has little choice. He 
will either act as a recruiter for the 
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Teamsters Union, persuading his em- 
ployees to sign as members, or his com- 
pany will go out of business. 

The employees have little choice. 
Either they sign up with the Teamsters 
or they lose their jobs. 

There is little wonder that James 
Hoffa and his Teamsters are fighting 
tooth and nail against any restriction 
on blackmail picketing, or on any of the 
other practices, such as hot cargo 
clauses and secondary boycotts, which 
form the very basis for the corrupt 
power they wield without regard for the 
public interest. 

I do not think the-American people 
will long stand for the deprivation of 
their basic freedoms at the hands of any 
unscrupulous organization, labor union 
or otherwise. It is time the Congress 
woke up to that fact. 

The letter follows: 

LETTER From TEAMSTERS LOcAL 710 TO 
CHICAGO TRUCKING COMPANIES 


Local 710, I.B.T., has decided to embark 
upon a campaign to organize your office and 
clerical employees. To induce your employ- 
ees to join this union, we shall begin to 
picket your establishment on or about the 
llth of May 1959. We assure you that the 
picketing will be entirely peaceful. We have 
instructed our pickets not to threaten, in- 
timidate or coerce anyone. If there is any 
violation of those instructions, please advise 
us and we shall see to it that corrective 
action is taken immediately. 

We wish to make it clear to you that local 
710 does not at this time represent and of 
course we do not claim to represent, a major- 
ity of your office and clerical employees. 
Local 710 does not ask you to recognize it as 
exclusive bargaining representative for your 
employees or, indeed, ask you to recognize it 
for any purpose at this time. The purpose 
of our picketing is solely to call to the atten- 
tion of union members and supporters of 
organized labor that your office and clerical 
employees are not members of local 710. 

We hope that the demonstration of sup- 
port of local 710 in its efforts to organize, 
which this picketing will produce, will per- 
suade your employees to become members of 
our local union. When they do, they will 
join the thousands of other employees who 
are affiliated with the great International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. In engaging in 
this picketing campaign, we are speaking for 
the members of our organization who are 
employed in businesses like yours and who 
feel the brunt of the unfair competition of 
your unorganized employees. 

This point we must emphasize, we are not 
making any demand upon your company at 
this time to agree to or execute any contract 
with our union covering any of your employ- 
ees. Under the law your company is per- 
mitted to recognize and bargain with our 
local union only after a majority of your 
employees have authorized the union to rep- 
resent them. Therefore, even if your com- 
pany should now or hereafter offer to recog- 
nize ous union or enter into collective bar- 
gaining with us our union would refuse such 
an offer and we would continue to refuse 
until your employees lawfully authorize us 
to represent them. Should your employees 
desire to join our union, they may apply for 
membership at the office of local 710, 4217 


South Halsted Street, Chicago, Ill., or ask one | 


of the pickets for a membership application 
card which they can fill out’and return to 
him. When we have received applications 
from a majority of your employees, we will 
contact your company further. 

You should also understand that it is your 
right under the Constitution of the United 
States and under the National Labor Rela- 
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tions Act to advise your employees of the 
economic detriment which you and they will 
sustain as a result of the withholding of 
patronage from your concern by union mem- 
bers and sympathizers as long as they 
remain nonmembers of our union. 

You may, in the exercise of your lawful 
rights, explain those detriments to your em- 
ployees and urge them to apply for mem- 
bership in the union and thereby acquire 
for themselves and for your company the* 
goodwill of our union and its friends. You 
may not, and we are sure that you will not, 
threaten to take economic reprisal against 
your employees, or grant them benefits, to 
coerce their choice in this matter. However, 
we feel sure that if your employees, who 
have been carefully taught to look to you for 
leadership on matters affecting their em- 
ployment, are convinced that it is your sin- 
cere desire that they join the union, they will 
quickly realize that acquisition of union 
membership at the earliest opportunity is in 
their best interest. 

Yours very truly, 
Loca, UNION No. 710, 
JOHN T. O'BRIEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





H.R. 3 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN- THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent weeks there has been a good deal 
of debate and discussion relative to H.R. 
3 as passed by the House on June 24, 
1959. During this debate reference was 
made to the rural electrification pro- 
gram and some discussion took place 
relative to a letter from Clyde T. Ellis 
of.the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association of June 16, 1959. This 
letter recommended that H.R. 3 be re- 
jected by the Congress of the United 
States. .As a followup of this discus- 
sion, I received on July 22, 1959, a let- 
ter from the White River Electric Co- 
operative in Branson, Mo., from which 
I quote the following: 

Because of your recent direct association 
with rural electrification cooperatives of the 
United States, plus your interest over the 
entire life of the rural electric program, we 
address this correspondence and enclos® an 
excerpt from the minutes of our regular 
board of directors meeting, July 16, 1959. 

The board and I ask that you endeavor 
to get a copy of the excerpt into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


In view of this request, Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I ask that the 
following resolution be included in the 


of interpretation governing questions of the 
effect of- acts Congress on State laws 


of 

we understand H.R. 3, which 
, June 24, 1959, by a 
19%, will establish such rules 
if enacted into law; 
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Whereas we believe in the following as 
basic relative to labor laws: 

1, State jurisdiction if not preempted by 
the Federal Government. 

2. Bill of rights for union members them- 
selves. 

3. Picketing, designed to force or coerce 
employees into unions against their will, 
should be regulated. 

Now therefore, we, the board of directors 
of the White River Valley Electric Coopera- 
tive, Inc., do hereby 

Resolve, That in the best interest of our 
approximately 30,000 electric consumers, re- 
quest and urge that our U.S. Senators con- 
cur with the House action on H.R. 3 and 
hasten the day when such bill will become a 
law on our Federal statutes. We unani- 
mously feel that this is in the best interest 
of our members and the general welfare of 
the citizens of the great State of Missouri. 

We strongly disassociate ourselves from 
the opinion voiced against the bill by Mr. 
Clyde Ellis, general manager of NRECA as 
shown by the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp,. We 
further urge that the members of the Mis- 
souri congressional delegation disregard the 
statement against the bill for the reason 
that this entire matter had not been con- 
sidered by the membership of NRECA before 
Mr. Ellis voiced his opinion. 

Furthermore, we feel that such an expres- 
sion. by him without our knowledge and 
approval is not in the best interests of the 
rural electrification program, 





Washington Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following newsletter of July 18, 1959: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 


A PREVIEW OF SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


HR. 4700, the Forand bill, would again 
increase social security taxes (already sched- 
uled to double during next 10 years) and 
extend hospitalization, nursing-home care, 
and surgical service to recipients of social 
security benefits. The prospect of socialized 
medicine is no less controversial now than 
before. Many arguments have been pre- 
sented for and against. I find little to com- 
mend compulsory health insurance and much 
that condemns it. Therefore, I shall pre- 
sent the arguments of witnesses against the 
Forand bill, which, in total, comprise an 
overwhelming body of material to discredit 
such compulsory health insurance, even 
though any one or a combination of these 
arguments. themselves could be eliminated 
from consideration, according to each indi- 
vidual’s Judgment. 

Constructively, there are far more sensible 
alternatives, some now in effect, to provide 
medical care for the aged, These include the 
rapid growth of progressively better volun- 
tary health insurance plans. The present 
State and local public assistance programs 
already provide free care for those unable 
to pay. Those on State welfare rolls and 
the “medically indigent,” while a commu- 
nity lem, hardly justify a vast com- 
pulsory covering all of 
over 65 on OASI. Of the 15 million 
over 65 today, 6 million are excluded 
this bill, since they are not eligible 


5 
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for social security; 9 million others are 
already covered under voluntary medical pro- 
grams. This leaves about 3 million indi- 
viduals who might benefit from H.R. 4700. 
True, new and better insurance plans need 
to be developed, not nullified and killed by 
Federal compulsory insurance, alongside 
which no private plan could survive. Better 
medical care is more certain to result from 
the normal incentives of free society than 
Government regimentation and compulsion. 

Specific criticisms include: 

1. Compulsory Federal insurance will kill 
voluntary insurance programs, an irreversi- 
ble step. 

2. The Forand bill does not cover those 
who need medical help, but only those over 
65 now covered by OASI. 

3. The cost of this program is not known, 
though estimated to be between $1.126 and 
$2.3 billion per year at the outset, then going 
up. ¢ 
‘. As the HEW report states, “The existence 
of a problem does not necessarily indicate 
that action by the Federal Government is 
desirable.” 

5. Those now over 65 immediately will re- 
ceive medical care free, without any contri- 
bution, the cost charged to wage earners of 
the future. 

6. Since no needs test is included, those 
not wanting this Federal insurance will be 
forced to accept it and pay for it. 

7. Health problems of the aged are varied, 
while this plan would provide for but a few 
of them. 

8. The Forand bill is a “foot in the door,” 
its expansion necessarily will follow, only 
because of its own inequities; the age re- 
quirement will be removed; all those cov- 
ered by OASI will be included; and finally 
all citizens, for complete socialization of 
medicine. 

9. The alleged free choice of the Forand 
bill is a misnomer: (a) There is no choice 
whether or not you want this compulsory 
health insurance or whether you pay, and 
(b) there is no freedom of selection of 
doctors, hospital and nursing facilities, only 
a choice of those presented to you. This 
is not a free choice. 

10. If medicine is socialized then other 
services and industries will be socialized. 

11. There is no “right” to have free medi- 
cal care, food, clothing or other necessities 
(unless the voters so choose). 

12. Medical and hospitai care is now avail- 
able to those who need it and cannot af- 
ford to pay. 

18. The story of Federal control and regi- 
mentation is this—Federal administration, 
certification of doctors, hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes, fixing of fees and costs, promul- 
gation of regulations, and enforcement with 
fines and jail sentences. These total so- 
cialized medicine without recourse. 

14, The search for better insurance plans 
and medical care will also be discouraged 
by Federal regimentation. 

15. Diagnostic service, internal medicine 
and other forms of medical aid are not cov- 
ered by the Forand bill, thereby creating 
an inequity. 

16. Where health facilities and services are 
provided free of cost, a tendency can be ex- 
pected toward excessive utilization resulting 
in overcrowded facilities, malingering and 
indigency, the normal human reactions (the 
end result ? poorer medical care). Brit- 
ein’s socialized medicine can teach us the 
lessons we need to know about the w 
effects of socialized medicine on all the 
people, lessening the quality of medical care. 
Let us benefit from their experience. 

17. A Government program normally fol- 
lows this pattern: The cost is underestimated 
and the Government overcommits itself in 

service. 


extending 

18. No Government program is justified 
until the voluntary plans have been found 
inadequate. 
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19. No Federal legislation should be forth- 
coming until the findings of the White House 
Conference on Aging in 1961 are known and 
studied. 

20. And many others. The great overrid- 
ing danger in the consideration of a com- 
pulsory Federal program is always the same. 
Does the recognition of a “need”, in this 
case that sick people need medical, imme- 
diately presuppose a Federal solution. I sus- 


* pect that politicians are afraid that “being 


against the proposed Federal legislation” will 
be confused in the voters’ minds with “being 
against the need itself”, in this case help- 
ing the aged getting medical care. 


Peoria Journal Star Editor in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to submit herewith the third and fourth 
in a series of articles written by the 
editor of the Peoria Journal Star upon 
his return from a recent trip to Russia. 

ReppIsH Hatr, GREEN Eyes: THAT's 
SVETLANA 


(Editor’s Note.—Charles L. Dancey, editor 
of the Journal Star, returned recently from 
a month’s tour of the Soviet Union and at 
present is attending a National Strategy 
Seminar in Washington, D.C. Because of 
heavy censorship restrictions, Dancey made 
no effort to send dispatches from Russia. 
His daily articles, however, will be carried 
under dateline of the areas he visited.) 


(By. Charles L. Dancey, editor, the Journal 
Star) 

Oprssa—-As of now, I am stuck with a 
guide-interpreter as forecast—a girl in her 
twenties, Muscovite, not Ukrainian, with red- 
dish hair, green eyes, a very pretty face, and 
an accent like Gregory Ratoff. 

Her name is Svetlana. 

She showed me around town, most of the 
time riding in a car driven by a rugged Ward 
Bond type who solemnly minds his own 
business. This sort of thing isolates a per- 
son pretty well. 

All I saw was the beautiful opera house 
(prerevolution) with its many statues of 
the Greek muses. The Germans stabled 
their horses in this magnificent building 
when they took Odessa. The city hall also 
has two huge Greek statues on either wing. 
This is a far cry from the appearance one 
associates with Soviet cities—and the big- 
gest statue in the biggest square is not 
Stalin or Lenin but of the poet Pushkin. 

Odessa gets its name from an ancient 
Greek city on or near the site of the pres- 
ent city. In fact, the’ Russian spelling of 
the name and pronunciation is almost iden- 
tical with the title of Homer's classic Odys- 


sey. 
The Greek theme has been maintained 
throughout, although 
have no knowledge of the city's heritage or 
even of the Greeks themselves. 
a sanitarium I saw my friend of 
on a bench. When 
at the airport he had shaken 
his and presented me 
mirror sunglasses. I went 
up and shook hands with him, but he 
stiff and formal today as he had 
before. 
upset by this meeting 
explained that we had sat together 
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on the plane. She refused to interpret my 
first question to him which I made in Eng- 
lish in her presence, while she fired ques- 
tions at me. And she cut the whole thing 
short preemptorily. 

She said as we walked away, following her 
rapid-fire exchange with the man in Rus- 
sian which I couldn’t begin to follow, that 
he was being rested in Odessa and would be 
there for about a month, 

He was just sitting on a bench, fully 
clothed, doing nothing. It did not look like 
a very exciting vacation by our standards, 
but maybe it is sensible. I must. say, how- 
ever, that he looked plain bored to me. 

In the evening, I was permitted to go 
to the summer theater alone * * * but they 
obtained the ticket for me in advance, com- 
plete with row and seat number. It was the 
Don Cossacks in an open theater in a park 
not unlike the St. Louis municipal theater 
setup. 

The Cossacks were, of course, terrific, es- 
pecially the dancing—and I was front row 
center for about $1.70 in our money. 

At intermission, a man walked straight 
up to me in the crowd again and said, “You 
speak English.” ~ (I hadn’t said a word.) 
He said that he was a writer and a trans- 
lator of books. He spoke excellent Eng- 
lish. 

He said he is now translating Rousseau’s 
works into Russian for the first time. I 
asked how many languages he speaks. 

He said French, English, German, and Rus- 
sian. . 

“What is your native language?” I asked. 
(He didn’t sound like Gregory Ratoff.) 

He replied: “They say that a Jew has no 
native language.” 

He smiled when he said it, but the smile 
only exposed the open wound more clearly. 

I wonder what else they say. 


BALLPOINT PEN BEAUTIFUL TO YouNG RUSSIAN 


(By Charles L. Dancey, editor, the Journal 
Star) 


Opvrssa.—Svetlana and I took the boat to 
Fontana Beach and passed Arcadia Beach 
on the way. I halfway expected the next 
one to be called “Al Fresco Beach.” 

En route, I told her E met an English- 
speaking man at the theater. 

“Oh,” she said. “And did he walk back 
to the hotel with you?” 

(He did walk back to within a half block 
of the hotel at about midnight the night 
before—and Svetlana and I had met about 
9 a.m.) 

On the boat, Svetlana broke out in goose- 
pimples from the cool breeze and: went up 
to the bow to sit in the sun. I stayed on 
the stern. Three teen-age crewmen im- 
mediately came up to me. 

They knew a little—very little—English. 
We talked. I talked in Russian when I knew 
the right words and trying English words 
when I didn’t. They talked in English when 
they knew the right words, and tried Rus- 
sian when they didn’t. 

They asked about Loule Armstrong, Benny 
Goodman, and Van ‘Cliburn, and wonder- 
ing if “rock 'n roll” is still very “bolshoi”’ 
(big) in America. 

They asked about TV and said they have 
a station in Odessa but it is experimental 
but assured me there are two stations in 
Moscow. 

I told them we have an Odessa, Tex.—also 
a Moscow in the United States. And that 
I live in Pekin—“nyet kitai” (China). They 
laughed loudly at the thought of a Pekin, 
U.S.A. . 

I told them about our vending machines, 
showing them a U.S. dime, and them 
what could be bought with it automatically. 

I wanted to give them a ballpoint pen 
but they wouldn’t take it. Finally, I got 
them to “match” coins, and awarded the 
“winner” the pen. 
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He just sat looking at it and kept repeating: 
“Eta kraseevee, kraseevee.” (It is beautiful, 
beautiful.) 

Svetlana returned and the boys melted 
away, one of them giving me the wink as 
he turned into the wheelhouse. A moment 
later the public address system tuned up 
and out blared, “St. Louis Blues.” 


We arrived at the beach and found it 


crowded—although as usual more sunning 
than swimming. Svetlana asked if women 
are “fat” in America. I told her it is fash- 
ionable to be slender. (There was a real 
beef trust on the beach.) She sniffed and 
said: “It is fashionable to be slender here 
too.” (She is slender.) 

On the way back from the beach she 
asked about: my house, and was stunned 
when I said it has seven rooms. I explained 
that is is an. old house, but this meant 
little to her, I said a lot of people actually 
build their own homes. 

“But not the rich,” she said. “The rich 
have them built for them by the poor.” 

I told her nobody can get anything built 
for them unless he pays these “poor people” 
more than 30 rubles an hour. 

I told her that 100,000 people pay 5 rubles 
a week for our “gazyeta” (newspaper) in an 
area of about 400,000 people. 

“Almost every family?” she said—still 
looking for those masses of poor people 
when by Russian standards we are all rich. 

After repeated demands by me, we finally 
went to the stores. I badly wanted to buy 
something for a friend whose family came 
from Odessa originally—and I wanted a 
swimming suit to take a dip in the Black 
Sea. 

I found that she had good reason to re- 
sist. The stores were dingier and the mer- 
chandise cheesier than of any store in Peoria 
at any time in my memory—and there were 
no swimming suits, or much of anything 
else. 

Then she wanted to go to a movie—a 
very good one was playing—so we went. 


‘ There were wooden chairs in a large room, 


and a Hungarian film,was shown about an 
evil boss who tempted the poor working girl 
with a new dress so that she abandoned her 
poor unemployed lover for the capitalistic 
boss 


The one love scene in this film would make 
Brigitte Bardot look like a Sunday school 
teacher. 

I learned Svetlana had seen it three times 
and thought it was fabulous, This is ap- 
palling, 

Obviously these people can’t even imagine 
what America is like. 





Achievement Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
Record a speech delivered by Herbert S. 
Edwards, a iy avd man who participated 
as a delegate from Colorado in the Jun- 





wards received the high honor for pre- 
senting the outstanding speech. The 
speech is as follows: 

In this age of unrest and uncertainty, se- 
curity is foremost in almost everyone's mind. 
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I believe we have placed too much emphasis 
on the material aspects of life, security be- 
ing one of these. It seems to me that my 
true security is not tangible. Material se- 
curity is always in danger from fire, flood, 
decay, and all other means of destruction. 
Thus, I think a person who depends for his 
security on material bases such as wealth 
or physical strength has no true security, for 
he has only. temporal resources to cope with 
loss, defeat, and disaster. Lasting security 
cannot be guaranteed. If material and 
physical security are so important, what 
would happen if one should lose them? 
After all, is a guaranteed, secure future 
really as safe and important as so many 
think? Prison inmates have complete eco- 
nomic security. 

One’s self-reliance will be built up only 
by forcing himself to take the initiative and 
become a nonconformist in the sense of 
standing by what you believe in the face of 
criticism: Today’s desires to belong to a 
group and to follow the crowd certainly 
relieve a person of self-reliance and the need 
for intiative. Many people place themselves 
in a clique for security, only to find them- 
selves lost in the group, A person who balks 
at following the crowd or questions its au- 
thority, may find himself on the outside, 
looking in. A group can take away security 
just as fast as it can give it. A person who 
has depended upon a group for all his se- 
curity, and has either been rejected or be- 
come separated from his group is certainly 
without any means of self-assurance. To 
belong to a group may give one temporary 
security, but to become detached may re- 
sult in permanent. insecurity and disap- 
pointment. Where, then does true security 
lie, and how can one find it? 

I believe that my true security is in the 
realm of the mental and spiritual phases of 
life. True security is not attained except 
when one relies on himself and his own re- 
sources of character and the Spirit for his 
future. We can build up our resources if 
we can develop self-reliance and self-confi- 
dence in ourselves and our work. Self-re- 
lianee, in turn, may be developed by relying 
upon our own initiative. Progress is made 
because of insecurity. Complete material 
security may discourage initiative and self- 
reliance. Therefore, I believe that if one’s 
true security is placed in self-reliance, initia- 
tive and resourcefulness, he has a lasting 
security which will assist him in overcoming 
or effectively dealing with adverse circum- 
stances whenever they arise. My true secu- 
rity, then, is not to be found outside myself 
in the temporal things of life, human or 
otherwise, but can be built up only within 
myself. 





On the Square—With P. Wendell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING - 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I am inserting a 
column, “On the Square—With P. Wen- 
dell,” carried in the July 9, 1959, issue 
of the Newark (Ohio) Advocate, a fine 
hewspaper published in my 17th Ohio 
Congressional District. 

I understand that Paul Reed, editor of 
the Advocate, writes this column. In 
any case, I congratulate the author for 
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his penetrating insight into public busi- 
ness and affairs. 

As you and I know, Mr. Speaker, we 
in Congress receive many, Many com- 
munications from many fine individuals. 
Unfortunately, in many instances, some 
people are not informed on public issues, 
and indeed, they realize their paucity of 
knowledge and their lack of qualification 
to render sound judgment on pressing 
public questions. I do not dispute any- 
one’s right to have an opinion, however 
erroneous it may be, but I believe that 
we should encourage the dissemination 
of information by people who are in a 
position to get facts, and then have the 
background of knowledge needed to in- 
terpret the significance of those facts. 

It is heartening to me to see the au- 
thor of this column showing such dis- 
crimination and taste in the use of his 
words and his views. It is plain that he 
has put a finger on many sensitive, and 
oft-overlooked, spots in our public pic- 
ture. I commend this column to the 
considering of my colleagues. The ma- 
terial follows: 

{From the Newark (Ohio) Advocate, July 9, 
1959} 
ON THE SQuaRE—WITH P. WENDELL 


Harvesttime is here again, the season of the 
year when the good earth yields its rich 
bounties. 

Grain fields that spread across the country- 
side like seas of restless gold are now being 
shorn into stubble. 

And corn that stood knee high by the 
Fourth of July is gaining bold stature soon 
to burst into heavy silken ear. 

By strange circumstance typical of the 
times, bumper crops will contribute little 
toward checking the spiral of prices. 

The farmer’s profits will show scant in- 
crease and the cost to the consumer to 
spread a bountiful board will not be reduced, 

Riding the crest of prosperity, the Ameri- 
can people will continue to eat high off 
the hog but they will pay a fancy price for 
the experience. 

Another bumper harvest will inevitabdly 
aggravate a vexing situation pouring new 
streams of surplus crops into costly stor- 
age. 

The taxpayer will catch the full impact of 
a farm aid program that adds billions to the 
Nation’s tax burden and strikes a heavy 
blow against every private purse. 

Price supports show little evidence of help- 
ing the small farmrer, rather, a magnanimous 
gift to the large-scale operator who needs 
little help. 

Tt is difficult to explain the towering sur- 
pluses, bought and stored at fantastic cost 
to the taxpayer and impoverished segments 
of society going hunrgy. 

The Nation’s crop surplus is one of the 
major reasons why taxes are soaring sky- 
ward and only a comparative few reap the 
benefits. 

Poreign aid is another festering thorn 
channeling billions overseas to rebuild 
foreign countries into a strong competitive 
position on the world market. 

Restored by American taxpayers’ dollars 
these nations are now threatening the eco- 
nomic survival of a benevolent people who 
succored them in their postwar distress. 

A tax-burdened citizenry takes a dim view 
of the new taxes that will be imposed be- 
fore Congress and the Ohio Legislature ad- 


journ. 
The President loudly decries the profligate 
of the current Congress and he 
threatens to veto extravagant measures. 
Yet the President and his staff cost the 
taxpayer more than $5 million a year—~ 
eight times the amount spent in 1938. 
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His Democratic predecessors were de- 
nounced for using the presidential yacht 
Williamsburg, yet little is said about the 
President’s luxury airliners. a 

The White House has at its diposal a fleet 
of planes, helicopters, cabin cruisers, and 
imousines at a fabulous upkeep cost. 

Crushed by taxes, the public has a right 
to cry out for economy and an exemplary 
place to start would be the White House 
itself. 


Centennial Year Opens for the Oregon 
Shakespearean Festival in Ashland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the Ore- 
gon Shakespearean Festival’s company 
opens its 19th annual season today, July 
28, in Ashland. 

The four plays in 4 days schedule of 
the famed company offers playgoers 
“Twelfth Night,” “King John,” “Measure 
for Measure,” and “Antony and Cleo- 
patra.” There is also this year an Eliza- 
bethan-style production prepared espe- 
cially in honor of Oregon's centennial 
year. It is “The Masque of the New 
World.” 

Many people deserve credit for this 
continuing festival, first of its kind in 
the United States. This year the plays 
will be given in a new home made pos- 
sible by loyal supporters who financed 
construction of the theater, which is 
like that used by William Shakespeare. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the July 20, 1959, 
Portland (Oreg.) Journal, “Ashland 
Geared for Shakespearean Fete”’: 

ASHLAND GEARED FOR SHAKESPEAREAN FETE 
“All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players. 

They have their exits and their entrances; 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts being seven ages.” 

These magic words won't be heard when 
the Oregon Shakespearean Festival's com- 
pany opens its 19th annual season on July 
28 in Ashland, but they will be borne out 
by many of the actors and actresses who will 
appear in “Twelfth Night,” “King John,” 
“Measure for Measure,” ‘Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” and “The Masque of the New World,” 
an Elizabethan-style production prepared 
especially in honor of Oregon’s. centennial. 

Rehearsals are well underway for the four 
dramas and the masque, with several men 
and women returning who have charmed 
audiences in the past by portraying Shake- 
speare's characters in keeping with the tra- 
ditions of the stage of his time. - From audi- 
tions held in June, Angus L. Bowmer, the 
theater's founder and producing director, 
has selected casts which should make this 
season one of the best. 

In addition, the plays will be staged for 
the first time on the new Elizabethan stage. 
The structure, financed by donations from 
the theater's international patronage, has 
been completed. It replaces a building 
which was condemned several years ago as a 
fretrap 


Since 1985, its first year, the festival's’ 


fame has grown until it now bears an inter- 
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national reputation for the excellence of its 
productions. Those who enact some of the 
“seven ages of man” deem it a privilege and 
an honor to be selected for one or more 
parts. And it speaks well for the manage- 
ment that many players are eager to return 
year after year. 

In these days of filmed entertainment one 
finds welcome relief in watching living men 
and women b to life the characters 
which the greatest of all playwrights used to 
mirror human emotions. We wish all suc- 
cess to those who make their exits and their 
entrances in Ashland’s 19th annual revival 
of the bard’s works. 


Bank for Rural Electric Co-Ops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in sup- 
porting Secretary Benson’s proposal to 
establish an REA Bank, Ear] W. McMunn 
in the June 20, 1959, edition of the Ohio 
Farmer commented succinctly and sen- 
sibly on the absurdity of our Govern- 
ment lending money to going organiza- 
tions at lower rates of interest than the 
Government itself has to pay in order 
to borrow the money in the first place: 

Bank For Rurat ELectric Co-Ops 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s recent 
proposal that REA systems have their own 
bank makes a lot of sense. In making the 
proposal, the Secretary pointed out that 
REA and the rural electric cooperatives have 
now come of age. They are strong enough 
and mature enough to begin to stand more 
on their own feet. The facts seem to indi- 
cate that the Secretary is right. 

What Secretary Benson proposes is a 
permanent financing plan for REA with less 
dependence upon direct Government loans. 
He’d like to see Congress set up a lending 
institution -much like the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. Directors would be nominated 
by rural electric and rural] telephone bor- 
rowers. 

The idea is that it was perfectly proper 
for the Government to make low-cost loans 
to start REA co-ops. But, after they’re 
started and have built up equity, they 
should go out in the money market and 
pay the going rate of interest, the same as 
any other business. Farm credit followed 
that path. And, they’ve been successful. 
In fact, as Secretary Benson points out: 
The farmer members and their cooperative 
service organizations now borrow nearly $3.5 
billion annually from their own farm credit 
institutions. That’s almost as much every 
year as the whole 24-year total of REA loans. 

Of course, the REA Bank would 
gradually cut down on the supply of money 
which rural electric co-ops are now able 
to get from the Government at 2 percent. 
interest. That rate has been continued even 
though the Government is now forced to 


But, the records show that many rural 
electric co-ops can now well afford to pay 
the going rate for money. One indication 
is the fact that the net worth of REA electric 
neseree has more than doubled in the 


years. f 
it would block one avenue to 
many rural electric co-ops 
now enjoying. That's the practice of 
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continuing to borrow Government money for 
2 percent and then accumulating surpluses 
to invest in other securities which pay a 
much higher rate of interest. Rural electric 
co-ops already have millions invested this 
way. Who wants to quit when you have a 
good thing going for you? 

But, the fact remains that the REA pro- 
gram has accomplished great good. Almost 
all the farms in America are now electrified. 
The big future need will be for loans to meet 
increasing load demands. Half the power 
sales of REA borrowers is now to nonfarm 
consumers. New nonfarm consumers now 
outnumber farm consumers 3 to 1. These 
facts make it even more difficult to justify 
complete dependence upon cheap Govern- 
ment loans as aid to farmers who can’t afford 
to pay the cost. 

The Farm Credit Administration and the 
Rural Electrification Administration are 
about the same age. Both have been in ex- 
istence about a quarter of acentury. During 
that period the Farm Credit Administration 
has almost completely removed itself from 
dependence upon Government financing. 
There is plenty of evidence that REA is well 
able to make a start in the same direction. 

Secretary Benson says it well when he 
declares: “I consider it politically, econom- 
ically and morally wrong for successful or- 
ganizations like REA borrowers, with sizable 
reserves and increasing revenues, to keep 
dipping into the Federal Treasury at the tax- 
payers’ expense to the tune of millions of 
dollars per year for interest payments alone.” 
If we believe in honesty and integrity in 
government, we can’t quarrel with this posi- 
tion, can we? 


Poison in Your Water—No. 146 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr.DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD an article appearing in the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Telegram of May 31, 1959, 
entitled “The War on Pollution.” 

[From the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, 

May 31, 1959] 
THE WAR ON POLLUTION 


There are 18 miles of bathing beaches in 
the New York City area. And Robert Moses 
says that pollution has created a dangerous 
situation for bathers on most of them. The 
Moses warning has prodded the city’s com- 
missioner of public works to call for a 
doubling of the sewer rental charge to raise 
funds to fight the pollution menace. Mayor 
Wagner has already established a Committee 
on the Elimination of Sources of Marginal 
Pollution. ; 


The New York City area has plenty of com- 
pany when it comes to water pollution—and 
the problem is one of serious concern to the 
US. Public Health Service. Indeed, the Fed- 
eral Government says there are 22,000 major 
sources of water pollution in the Nation, 
one-half of which are municipal sewer out- 
lets, and one-half from private waste out- 
lets. Streams and rivers are already so 
widely polluted, says this service, that they 
simply can no longer take the load of 
pollution we are putting on them. 

Rear Adm. Carl F. Espe, commandant of 
the First Naval District, raised the question 


_ of water pollution by cities last year when 
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the Navy was criticized for contributing to 
the situation. “Don’t most cities dump their 
sewage into the ocean?” he asked. Unfortu- 
nately, many of them do, and that includes 


- Boston which daily releases thousands of 


gallons of raw sewage into the ocean from 
its pumping station at Columbus Point. 

New York’s beaches, familiar to millions, 
are priceless assets for health and recrea- 
tional purposes. ‘Moses ‘has long been in- 
terested in cleaning them up, and those 
who enjoy the beaches.are all for that. But, 
meanwhile, Boston, and the rest of the coun- 
try. must tackle the problem boldly and 
soon. The fight against pollution is a na- 
tionwide one. ; 





Nix on Dixon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER - 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following four fine let- 
ters which have been written to the 
Washington Post and Times Herald by 
readers commenting on a vituperative 
column by “humorist” George Dixon— 
a column which launched a bitter, appar- 
ently personal attack against my col- 
league, the distinguished and widely re- 
spected senior Senator from Oregon, 
WAYNE MORSE: 

[July 28, 1959] 
Mr. Morse’s LIBERALISM 

T like to write letters to the Washington 
Post about issues, not about columnists, but 
George Dixon’s incredible attack on WAYNE 
Morse ought not go unanswered. 

Maybe someone should recall for Mr. 
Dixon a scene in the Senate last summer: 
It was around 4 am., Sunday, August 24. 
For days a small band of Senators, sparked 
by Wayne Morse, had been waging a lone- 
some battle to stop the passage of a whole 
raft of anti-Supreme Court bills. 

The uphill fight appeared to be won until 
& majority of the Senate conferees caved in 
and accepted a bill to reverse the Supreme 
Court’s Mallory decision (the Mallory de- 
cision prevents the use in evidence of con- 





fessions obtained while Federal officers are 


unlawfully delaying arraignments). 

One Senator, bone tired after a full session 
of Congress and a week’s battle fighting off 
the attacks on the Supreme Court, longed to 
be home like most everyone else. But there 
was one more job to be done early that Sun- 
day morning and that was to hold the line 
in defense of the Court and the Mallory 
principle. His desk was piled high with law 
books and periodicals and draft speeches and 
he was prepared to risk his health to see that 
the Mallory principle should not be lost 


Mr. Dixon owes WaYNE Morse an apology; 
whether he is man enough to give it remains 


to be seen. 
Joseru L. Ravn, Jr. 
WASHINGTON. 
[July 28, 1059] 
After many years of observing and partici- 
pating in the political scene, I think I’ve 
become rather thickskinned about the 
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verbal and written give-and-tak® that has 
become the American custom. George Dixon 
practices the art of plain talk with usually 
commendable and refreshing down-to-earth- 
ness. 
But his recent column about Warne 
Morse is completely inexcusable. It violates 
every standard of kindness, fairness and just 
plain good taste that should guide any- 
body—not excluding political writers. 

Dixon writes that “most true liberals are 

to be seen talking to Morse.” 
I’m not quite sure what a true liberal is 
these days, but I want to assure Dixon that 
I’m quite proud to be seen talking to 
Wayne Morse. We don’t always agree when 
we talk, but it is always a stimulating and 
satisfying talk. 
Hyman H, Booxsrnver, 
Legislative Representative, AFL-CIO. 
WASHINGTON. 
[July 25, 1959] 
Mr. Dixon’s Dic 


Having often found George Dixon's column 
highly amusing, I was more than shocked to 
read the anything-but-amusing attack on 
Senator WAYNE Morse in Mr. Dixon’s column 
of July 20. This was as intemperate and un- 
warranted an attack as one may ever find in 
@ responsible newspaper. Mr. Dixon must 
have written it in an unrestrained heat of 


We who live in a democracy are often dis- 
tressed by comments of responsible citizens 
to the effect that they would never engage 
in political activity and would not even think 
of seeking to be elected to public office. If 
,there are readers of Mr. Dixon’s column who 
have any leanings whatsoever in this direc- 
tion, the attack on Senator Morse would cer- 
tainly discourage them completely. 

Everyone in public life should properly be 
exposed to thorough scrutiny and should 
expect criticism. However, the bounds of 
propriety were certainly exceeded by Mr. 
Dixon and this kind of attack truly under- 
mines the dignity and stature of all Senators. 

As far as Senator Morss is concerned, his 
record on behalf of constructive public issues 
needs no defense. He has certainly been a 
nonconformist and he has often expressed 
different views from those with whom he is 
usually in agreement. He is truly an indi- 
vidualist. 

As one who has known Senator Morss well 
for many years, I would not try to predict 
his position gn each specific issue but I am 
convinced that on all principal issues he de- 
termines his stand on the basis of principles. 
He is an outstanding liberal and his contri- 
bution to forward-looking and constructive 
legislation ever since he first appeared on the 
Washington scene has been truly outstand- 
ing. His policies and his determined and 


» documented fight for sound legislation war- 


rant our indignation over such a personal 
attack. 

History will credit Senator Morse for a 
great many outstanding achievements, 
whereas Mr. Dixon’s column will soon be 
forgotten. Nonetheless, those who know 
Senator Morsg’s record cannot allow such a 
column to go unanswered. 

RoserT R. NATHAN. 

WASHINGTON. 


[July 25, 1959] 
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LaFoliette, who are now remembered with 
honor long after those who abused and ridi- 
culed them are forgotten. 

Senator Morse’s long battle for the public 
interest in Hells Canyon will be remembered 
along with Norris’ fight for TVA. So will his 
many batties on behalf of civil liberties and 
due process, in which he has demonstrated 
a devotion to constitutional rights and a skill 
as a constitutional lawyer which—though 
they may escape Mr. Dixon’s notice or under- 
standing—are rarely matched in the Senate. 

No one grudges Mr. Dixon his right to 
quiver with indignation at anyone who criti- 
cizes Senator JOHNsON, but let him then 
answer the criticism on its merits and not 
by personal abuse. 

REGINALD H. ZALLEs. 

BETHESDA. ‘ 





Housing Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. RAINS, Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the housing bill has, 
among other things, dealt a most serious 
blow to the strenuous efforts our institu- 
tions of higher learning are making to 
keep our country strong in the educa- 
tional field. 

T should like to place into the Recorp 
a letter I received from Clanton W. Wil- 
liams, president of the University of 
Houston, who is not only a close friend, 
but is also one of the Nation’s most re- 
spected educators. President Williams 
has intimate knowledge of the serious 
situation facing our colleges and univer- 
sities, and he expresses in no uncertain 
terms the need for providing adequate 
loan funds so that our colleges and uni- 
versities can provide the classrooms and 
laboratories and the educational plant 
which our national security demands. 

UNIVERSITY oF HovsToN, 
Houston, Ter., July 20, 1959. 
Congressman ALBERT RAINS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Ratns: In your consid- 
eration of housing legislation I most ear- 
nestly urge that this line of thought be em- 
phasized 


1. Colleges and universities, especially the 
non-tax-supported institutions, are striving 
now against odds to meet a tremendous so- 
cial, economic, and defense responsibility. 

2. If we are to double our enroilments, we 
must double our capacity. 

3. “Capacity” is twofold: 

(a) An adequately paid faculty—not one 
which is subsidizing the education of our 
youth through abnegation. 

(b) Plant facilities. 

4, “Plant facilities” involves simultane- 

housing and teaching facilities; one 
without the other will not get the job done. 

5. We are not asking for handouts here, 
but we do have a responsibility to America 
to ask that we not be told that hard-pressed 
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Banks, Interest Rates, the Public Interest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 > 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, in 1929 a 
depression that lasted 12 years started 
in this country. It affected the life and 
well-being of every American citizen. 
Whether bankers, stock manipulators or 
others would admit it or not, Federal 
Reserve Bank operations and the con- 
traction of credit had much to do with 
the cause of that depression. These 
banks were free; they were independent 
of government control—yet 4 years after 
the start of the depression, many of 
them lay prostrate, victims of the de- 
pression for which their own policies 
were to a great extent responsible. A 
bank holiday was declared and although 
they were free of government control, 
they were not opposed to accepting gov- 
ernment help in order to continue in 
business. Congress hurriedly passed 
special laws to aid the banks. The Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation was 
organized in order to create confidence 
in the public in our banking institution 
and in order to protect depositors’ money 
in the future. Many banks, even with 
this help, were forced out of business 
or operated under receivorships for a 
long period of time. 
positors lost money. 

The Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank today is pursuing the same poli- 
cies, with some variation, that led, up 
to the 1929 depression. In the June 15 
issue of U.S. News & World Report, 
Chairman Martin, of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, told the world that he was 
going to tighten the supply of money 
and make everyone, the U.S. Govern- 
ment included, compete on the money 
market for an insufficient supply of 
money. He is going to let the interst 
rate go up and up and up, and if as he 
says, this means unemployment—an- 
other word for depression—he will ac- 
cept the unemployment. If it means 
business failures or as stated failure to 
the least economic businessmen, that is 
a result he will accept. This is another 
way of stating that if the small business- 
men of the nation are forced into bank- 
ruptey, that is a result he will accept. 
The Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank and its Board are not responsible 
to the will of Congress, and Congress, 
without the passage of : legislation 
amending the Federal Reserve Act can- 
not impose its will on the policies of the 
Federal Reserve Board. The Bank is 
jealous of its independence of Congress 
and has made this crystal clear in many 
ways. 

The President of the United States 
appears to be in favor of the policies of 
Chairman Martin and the directors of 
the Federal Reserve bank and has joined 
the Federal Reserve bank in asking that 
the interest rate on long-term bonds be 
increased. The existing increase is al- 
ready costing the taxpayers in added 


In many cases de- . 
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interest, $6 billion a year. This amount 
will, in all probability, be doubled if the 
interest rate is removed from the Federal 
long-term debt. Do you want this to 
happen? Do we represent them and are 
we thinking of the people back home, or 
do we represent those who would give in 
to the demands of the Federal Reserve 
bank? 

Is it inflationary to increase the inter- 
est rate on the public debt? I believe it 
is the most inflationary thing that this 
country could do. It will carry along a 
corresponding interest increase on the 
private debt. The private interest in- 
crease is already $13 billion, meaning 
that on the public and private debt $19 
billion additional dollars annually is be- 
ing paid, over what was paid before the 
interest rise commenced. 

Are we, as Members of Congress, going 
to represent the interests of the people 
back home or are we going to represent 
the interests of the bankers and money- 
lenders in voting for an interest in- 
crease? 





Health and Hospitalization Program for 
Federal Employees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS. 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
the health and hospitalization program 
for Federal employees now urider con- 
sideration by the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service is partic- 
ularly significant to the people of my 
State of Alaska. I commend S. 2162, the 
so-called Neuberger bill, which recently 
passed the Senate by an overwhelming 
majority, and its House counterparts in- 
troduced by members of this body. 

The fact that S. 2162 and related bills 
have the support of the American Med- 
ical Association, the American Hospital 
Association, the insurance industry, 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield, group prac- 
tice plans, and the various Federal em- 
ployee unions certainly speaks for the 
quality of the bill. In fact, it might be 


said that this bill is well worth the many’ 


years it has taken to produce it. ° 

As I view the bill, it is a most signif- 
icant piece of legislation. If enacted, 
Federal employees would at long last 
achieve the status already enjoyed by 
about 100 million employees of private 
industry who are now covered by various 
prepaid health insurance plans. In 
short, it will mean that about 2% mil- 
lion American citizens, plus members of 
their families, will be able to have low 
cost effective medical insurance. 

Alaska, because of its former terri- 
torial status, has long had more than the 


Alaska. They helped it grow in stature 
to the point that statehood became a 
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reality. I am particularly glad that 
these fine Alaskans and their families—~— 
be they employees of the executive, ju- 
dicial, or legislative branches—would be 


afforded the opportunity of partaking in ° 


any one of the three low-cost plans 
which this legislation provides, 





Cardinal Cushing’s Statement on Lord’s 
Day Observance 





' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
‘to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a thought-provoking 
statement by His Eminence Richard Car- 
dinal Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, 
which appeared in the Pilot, Boston, 
Mass., on January 17, 1959: 


BusINESS UNUSUAL: CARDINAL’s STATEMENT 
ON LoRD’s Day OBSERVANCE 


(By Richard Cardinal Cushing, archbishop 
of Boston) 


In recent months we have become aware of 
a concerted effort to create the impression 
that business as usual on Sunday should be 
a permanent policy in our social life. I need 
not remind you that such a policy is con- 
trary to the spirit of the church’s legislation 
for the sanctity of the Lord’s Day. It would 
also have a harmful effect upon a longstand- 
ing custom, which has provided for the great 
majority, a day of wholesome relaxation and 
respite from the ordinary burdens of their 
lives. Sunday has been traditionally a day of 
rest, as well as a day of religious observance. 
If it becomes just another civil holiday, it 
will lose not only its religious character, so 
essential for the sustaining of our spiritual 
life, but also the sacred associations within 
which we have safeguarded our bodily 
strength against the exhausting demands 
of continued labor. 

We have little hope of our being able to 
keep Sunday sacred by legislative measures. 
Existing laws requiring the observance of 
Sunday have fallen more and more into dis- 
use and are often disdainfully referred to as 
blue laws. What is really needed to reverse 
the tendency to profane the Lord’s Day is 
not legislation but rather a change in the 
attitude of those who believe in what the 
Lord’s Day represents. 

It is on this front that we must attack 
the problem. For this reason I am appealing 
to our Catholic people to. bring their think- 
ing .about Sunday into closer conformity 
with their religious beliefs. I fear that 
many of us may have to make considerable 
effort in this direction. For large numbers 
the observance of Sunday has been limited 
to finding the nearest church in which mass 
may be heard in the shortest possible period 
of time. More of us than we like to admit 
are not averse to missing mass for the 
slightest reason, or for no reason at all. 

Let us think of Sunday not merely as a 
day on which we must hear Mass, but as a 
day which we must keep sacred in it entirety 
to honor the Lord. Let us not think of 
Sunday as destined primarily for our own 
enjoyment and only incidentally for the 
worship of God. 

We are not advocating a return to the 
former of on Sunday 
every form of nonreligious activity, even 
those which would be thoroughly compatible 
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with our religious duties; I am urging mere- 
ly that we all work together to curb the 
growing tendency to profane Sunday by un- 
necessary commercial activity. Let us buy 
on Sunday only what we actually need; let 
us confine all other to the re- 
mainder of the week. If we all follow this 
simple rule, we shall have gone a long way 
toward restoring Sunday to its rightful func- 
tion as a humanizing and sanctifying influ- 
ence in our lives. There will be no business 
as usual on Sunday if there are none who 
are willing to do business on Sunday. 

This is the best answer to the problem. 
Let us all adopt it, in conscientious defer- 
ence to the precepts of our blessed Lord 
and of His holy church. Sunday is the 
Lord’s Day. 





Red China Prospers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 8, 1959 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following ex- 
tremely interesting editorial comment in 
the Capitol Journal, Salem, Oreg., by 
Mr. George Putnam, the outstanding 
dean of Oregon editors, on the situation 
prevailing in Red China: 

Rep CHINA PROSPERS? 


The official Peiping radio has announced 
that 37 major cities in China would begin 
Late their own food to overcome food 

, which seems to conflict with their 
ies claims of phenomenal increases of 
food supply as the result of the success of 
the communes system which enslaved all 
peasants and their families and completely 
destroyed the ancient Chinese way of life. 

The decision to make city residents into 
farmers was reached at a Communist Party 
eonference held June 17-23 in Shanghai, pre- 
sided over by Deputy Premier Li Hsiennien, 
attended by 165 leading party officials, rep- 
resenting the cities involved. Li is the lead- 
ing economic expert of the Red regime. 

The conference decided that urban centers 
in China would henceforth begin “a funda- 
mental and long-range policy of raising food 
for their own.consumption.” The progr 
has been made possible by the cities’ recent 
annexations of huge sections of surrounding 
countryside. 

The Peiping radio did not go into details, 
but said the program “encourages peoples’ 
communes on the outskirts of cities, govern- 
ment organizations, army units, schools, and 
ordinary city dwellers to engage in such 
production.” According to reports, many 
of the business leaders long since were sent 
to labor in the communes. 

At the Shanghai conference, the urban 

food growing plan followed recent reports of 
food shortages in China, attributed to floods 
and other natural catastrophes as well as 
increased food demands by peoples’ com- 
munes, 
_ The implication is that the communes 
either could not or would not sacrifice pro- 
duction for the millions in the cities. It in- 
dicated that either food shortage and pro- 
duction demands made on the communes 
system had brought them near the breaking 
point or that Red leaders had recognized 
that communes could not carry the burden 
of the heavy industrial program without 
new sources of food production, 
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Establishment of the communes created 
bottlenecks in distribution that demoralized 
business in the cities, but the Chinese peo- 
ple are getting what they seemingly wanted 
and if anarchy follows térrorism, they can 
only blame themselves. 

To paraphrase Bret Harte,, “For ways that 
are dark, and for tricks that. are vain, the 
Marxian Chinese is peculiar.” 





Migrant Farmworkers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
many Members of Congress received 
correspondence concerning migrant 
farmworkers. 

For many years I have followed this 
phase of our national economy, both as 
an observer and as a Member of the 
legislative body, whose duty it was to 
try to pass corrective legislation. 

This matter has more or less been left 
to the various States with the result 
that the National Consumers League, in 
calling for the passage of minimum Fed- 
eral labor standards, makes the follow- 
ing statement: 

These proposed labor standards are mod- 
erate to the point of being inadequate. They 
nevertheless represent an attempt to cope 
with the problem of the tremendous poverty 
and exploitation which is now the lot of 
American farmworkers. Therefore, these 
standards deserve support. 

As you undoubtedly know, workers on 
corporate farms—and especially the migrant 
workers—are the most depressed and pov- 
erty stricken group in our society. Wages 
for them go below 40 cents an hour, child 
labor ,is common, employment is at best 
sporadic. A first step to help them, such 


‘ as these meager standards, is therefore nec- 


essary. 


Even so, we find the same profit hun- 
gry groups that‘are determined to under- 
mine the overall labor standards of 
American workers again lining up to de- 
stroy even these low plateau standards 
suggested by Secretary of Labor Mitchell. 

It is hardly conceivable that in this 
year of our Lord, 1959, we can visit agri- 
cultural areas where migrant workers 
live under conditions and in circum- 


Hunger and need are no strangers in 
America, in spite of our high standards 
and high cost economy. There are still 
of our people living on low and 
en in housing, medical care, 
and education. 

The one See block that can be 
as a unit is the group labeled, 
igrant Farm Workers”. 


ce 


iu 


authority to protect the health and well- 
‘begin of our’entire citizenry. 
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The New York Times.in covering the 
fatal oresh in Arizona lately had this to 
say: 

The highway smashup in Arizona that 
took the lives of 16 migratory farmworkers 
from Mexico and injured 32 others, some 
crtically, seems an unmitigated tragedy. But 
perhaps it will shock the public into realiz- 
ation of the desperate need of better pro- 
tection for migrant farmhands, foreign and 
native, not only.in their transportation but 
in their living and working conditions. 

The bus in which the Mexicans were rid- 
ing was a medium-sized truck, with canvas 
sides and no windows, and its only exit, in 
the* rear, was blocked by baggage and a 
water barrel. Those killed were asleep on 
the floor or trapped near the front of the 
bus. The driver had dozed off at the wheel. 
Evidently the most obvious requirements of 
safety, both as to the vehicle itself and its 
operation, were flouted. 

Migrant farm labor is subject to three 
classes of regulations: by treaty, as in the 
Migrant Labor Agreement with Mexico em- 
bodied in U.S. Public Law 78; by Federal 
laws. and orders of executive agencies, and 
by State laws and departmental rulings. 
Public Law 78, applying to Mexicans, and 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which apply generally, contain detailed 
minimum safety and health requirements 
for vehicles transporting migrant workers. 
Only a handful of States have such regula- 
tions, however, even though State authori- 
ties have been urged to incorporate ICC 
standards in intrastate transportation. 

The Arizona catastrophe should spur an 
immediate checkup on the enforcement of 
these controls and stimulate their enact- 
ment by States that don’t have them now. 
It should also encourage adoption of Secre- 
tary Mitchell’s proposed revisions in the 
Labor Department regulations on recruit- 
ment and placement of farm workers 
through the Public Employment offices, de- 
signed to give these workers more adequate 
protection. 


How many times have we passed 
these canvas-covered trucks—loaded 
with their human cargo with about as 
much dignity and ‘comfort accorded to 
hogs on the way to the slaughterhouse. 

Of course, the Secretary can do 
something about it if Congress and the 
administration want to clamp down, 
particularly on farms receiving farm 
program benefits. 

I am_ sure that if the American people 
were privileged to vote on this question, 
the following inadequate and yet basic 
standards, would be adopted by an 
overwhelming vote: 

Employers of farm labor would have 
to meet the following standards before 
being able to use the services of the 
U.S. Employment Service to recruit 
out-of-State workers. 

First. Recruitment: Employers must 
make a reasonable effort to secure local 
workers before asking the U.S. Employ- 
ment. Service to supply workers from 
outside the State. 

This standard would accomplish two 
purposes: (1) Prevent use of out-of- 
State workers to depress wages in any 
locality; (2) relieve local unemploy- 
ment of farmworkers. 

Second. Housing: Housing provided 
by employers for workers recruited 
through the U.S. Employment Service 
must meet certain standards: (a) For 
families—housing must conform to 
standards developed by the President’s 
Committee on Migratory Labor; (b) 
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for single males—housing must be as 
gocd as that required for single males 
under the international treaty between 
United States and Mexico for importa- 
tion of Mexican workers; (c) in States 
having and enforcing housing stand- 
ards comparable to (a) and (b) above, 
proof of compliance with State stand- 
ards would be acceptable. 

Third. Transportation: The employer 
must provide transportation not less 
favorable than that generally provided 
by other employers who have success- 
fully recruited out-of-State workers. 

Fourth. Wages: Wage rates offered 
should not be less than the prevailing 
wage rate paid in the area to domestic 
agricultural workers similarly em- 
ployed. 





Sunday Change Shocks God Fearing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article on the need for Sun- 
day observance by His Eminence, Rich- 
ard Cardinal Cushing, archbishop of 
Boston, which appeared in the Pilot, 
Boston, Mass., on June 27, 1959: 

Sunpa¥ CHANGE SHocKs Gop FEARING 


(By Richard Cardinal Cushing, archbishop 
of Boston) 


Some weeks ago I issued a statement on 
the need of a careful reappraisal of the 
point of view on Sunday observance which 
is imposed upon us by the law of God, and 
which has been confirmed by the existing 
laws of the Catholic church. The recent 
court decision in which State laws regulat- 
ing commercial activities on Sunday have 
been declared unconstitutional brings this 
matter once more to our attention and indi- 
cates its seriousness in relation to the func- 
tioning of the church in the direction of our 
daily lives toward God. 


I think we have all been shocked to learn 
that, in the minds of many modern states- 
men and jurists, Sunday has lost its religious 
significance and has thus lost the right to 
protection from profanation which has up 
to now been afforded to it by the law. In 
our American tradition, Sunday has been 
@ day of prayer and rest. In its origins, as 
the history of jurisprudence reveals them, 
the observance of Sunday has been insepa- 
Trably associated with the worship of God. 
Sunday has not been a civic holiday. The 
laws whose validity is being questioned today 
refiect the belief of those who formulated 
them in a personal God and their acceptance 
of the age-old tradition that one day in 
seven should be set aside as the Lord's Day. 

It is extremely disturbing, therefore, to 
be confronted with this new trend of thought, 
according to which Sunday is to become le- 
gally recognized only as a day on which 
people may, if they choose, seek respite from 


legal aspects of the problem, which I leave 
to 
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is reflected in the decision of the court to 
which reference has been made. 

I cannot conceive of any court in this 
Nation presenting, even 50 years ago, a de- 
cision such as the one which has become & 
subject of controversy. Fifty years ago the 
great majority of our people thought of 
Sunday as a day on which a visit to the 
church was in order, and cessation of the 
ordinary activities of the business world was 
a necessary condition for the proper fulfill- 
ment of religious duties. Even those who did 
not attend church were influenced by the 
predominantly religious observance of Sun- 
day, and they seized-the opportunity which 
Sunday afforded to gain greatly needed rest 
from their customary occupations. 

A change of drastic proportions has come 
over our thinking, and has worked itself 
into our way of life. Only thus can we ex- 
plain the readiness of the courts to promul- 
gate a decision so completely at variance 
with the traditions of the past and so in- 
consistent with the purposes of the Sun- 
day observance as they have been implied 
in our previous legislation. 

I wonder if the majority of our people 
are prepared to accept the new definition 
of Sunday as it is proposed to them in a 
court decision which questions the consti- 
tutionality of our existing laws regulating 
the observance of Sunday? Do we want Sun- 
day to become the kind of day that it is in 
Soviet Russia, where days of rest are ap- 
pointed by governmental decree and religious 
activities are officially excluded from all pro- 
grams of social planning? 

It is in this direction that we are heading 
once we disassociate Sunday from the rem- 
nant of religious significance which it still 
retains among ourselves. Once we allow 
business as usual on Sunday, it is but a short 
step to the complete secularization of the 
day that was once known as the Lord’s Day. 
When this point has been reached, and Sun- 
day has become but another day of the week 
on which work of any kind may be done, it 
will become easy to argue that religion itself 
has become obsolete, and that the religious 
activities which have become so closely as- 
sociated with the sanctification of Sunday 
should be abandoned in favor of the amuse- 
ments and secularistic diversions to which 
Sunday is now, in point of fact, so largely 
devoted. 

Let us react strongly to the danger before 
it is too late. The courts will not take Sun- 
day away from us unless we ourselves make 
it possible for them todoso. We must prove 
that it is the wish of the great majority 
that the observance of Sunday, as it has 
become traditional in our community, be 
retained, and safeguarded from attack by 
those who would destroy religion in the 
name of democracy. To do this it is im- 
perative that we bring our actual observ- 
ance of Sunday back into conformity with 
the thinking from which our existing legis- 
lation has proceeded, 

Let us not speak contemptuously of the 
blue laws which prohibit on Sundays many 
forms of activity which are inconsistent 
with the truly religious observance of the 
day which our forebears, in the spirit of 
faith, dedicated to God. Let us restore Sun- 
day to its proper status as a day of prayer 
and rest. Let us ourselves eliminate from 
Sunday the unrestrained commercialism 


. which the courts, in deference to what they 


interpret to be our own wishes, are attempt- 
ing to legalize. 

Let me remind our Catholic people that 
there are laws of the church relating to the 
sanctification of Sunday which they are 
bound to observe. It is not enough simply 
to attend Mass on Sunday. The church 
commands us also to avoid unnecessary ser- 


. For Catholics, 
Sunday is neither a day for business as 
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usual, nor a civic holiday, to be given over 
in its entirety to recreation and amusement, 
Sunday is the Lord’s Day. Only by keeping 
the day sacred to God can we assure for 
future generations the benefits which have 
been gained in the past through the associa- 


tion of prayer and rest. 





Dick and Pat Nixon Are Doing All Right 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, Vice 
President RicHarp Nrxon and his attrac- 
tive wife, Pat, are envoys extraordinary 
of peace. Dick and Pat have been doing 
an exceptionally good job on their visit 
to the Soviet Union. The American 
people are 100 percent behind them as 
they searth for common grounds of 
understanding to improve American- 
Soviet, and Soviet-American relations. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
Evening Star for Monday, July 27, 1959, 
does a fine job of summing up the Vice 
President’s progress so far on this diffi- 
cult assignment. We are proud of the 
fine job Pat and Dick Nrxon are doing. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include this editorial for 
my colleagues in Congress and for the 
American people. 

Dornc ALL RIGHT 


It may be that between now and next 
Sunday, when he will leave the Soviet Union 
for a 2-day visit to Poland, Vice President 
Nrxon will stub his toe in one way or another, 
but the possibility seems remote. At any 
rate, judging from the reports thus far, he 
has been carrying out his difficult mission 
with a fine mixture of personal grace, dignity, 
articulateness, and good-humored infor- 
mality of a sort that has elicited spontaneous 
and hearty applause from the Russian man 
in the street. 5 , 

In fact, despite their somewhat sharp re- 
marks to each other at the opening of the 
American exhibition in Moscow, Nikita Khru- 
shchev himself appears to have been very fa- 
vorably impressed by Mr. Nixon, and he has 
gone out of his way—at his dacha and else- 
where—to play the role of a good and friendly 
host. Of course, in terms of easing interna- 
tional tension and improving relations be- 
tween the United States and the US.S.R., 
this may mean much or little; it all depends 
on whether anything worthwhile results from 
the Premier’s and Vice President’s private 
talks on such questions as Berlin and a pos- 
sible summit conference. 

As to that, only time will tell. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Nrxon—together with his wife, who has 
been playing an admirable role at a different 
level—has a full week ahead of him in the 
Soviet Union. Thereafter, on invitation from 
the Polish President, he will go to Warsaw. 
This is a surprise addition to his itinerary, 
and it may have more than a little signifi- 
cance in relation to Moscow's indignant com- 
plaints about our dubious and poorly timed 
Captive Nations Week. After all, Poland is 
classified as such a nation, but we are giving 
it a considerable amount of aid as a Com- 
munist-ruled land that has won a measure 
of independence from the Kremlin. . 

Accordingly, since his projected Polish trip 
thus Involves delicate 
and since he faces several more of visit- 
ing and talking in the U.SS.R., Mr. Nixon 
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may yet run into some difficulties. But he 
has been doing all right up to now, and even 
better than all right, and the world has rea- 
son to hope that the net effect of his efforts 
will be an improvement in American-Soviet 
relations and some toward a decent 
peace. If he succeeds in that sense, our 
politicians here at home, in both parties, 
will have quite a figure to reckon with. 





She Worked in Sweatshops. To Win 
Oregon Wage Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the Committee. on Education and Labor 
will soon turn to the question of the ex- 
tension of the minimum-wage laws. This 
legislation is long overdue and badly 
needed. This morning there crossed my 
desk a copy of the Oregon Labor Press, 
one of the outstanding weekly news- 
papers of my State, and one of the finest 
of labor’s publications. On the front 
page of the Labor Press for July 24 
there appears an article by Mrs. Emsie 
Howard describing the life and work of 
Sister Miriam Theresa. Sister Miriam 
Theresa, before entering the religious 
life, was a leader in the struggle to enact 
Oregon’s ground-breaking Wage and 
Hour Act. This legislation marked a 
turning point in the fight for the recog- 
nition of the principlesthat people can- 
not be treated like machines, to be 
worked until they wear out. The Ore- 
gon act itself was tested before the U.S. 
Supreme Court and figured in the basic 
decision of that Court which upheld the 
right of the States to legislate in this 
area. 

As the Congress again begins to con- 
sider minimum-wage legislation, the 
stirring story of Miss Caroline J. Glea- 
son, now Sister Miriam Theresa, is an 
informative and inspiring part of the 
historical background of this continuing 
fight. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Labor Press article be printed at the con- 
clusion of these remarks in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

SHE WORKED IN SWEATSHOPS TO WIN OREGON 
Wace Law 
(By Emsie Howard) 

Forty-six years ago—in 1913—Oregon be- 
came the first State to enact an enforce- 
able wage-hour law to protect women and 
minors who work for a living. Oregonians 
are proud of this distinction. But few of 
them know the erect and graceful woman 
who, more than any other individual, was 
responsible for it. 

Her name then was Miss Caroline J. 
Gleason. Her name today is Sister Miriam 
Theresa. She is head of the department of 
social sciences at Marylhurst College, on the 
west bank of the Willamette River near 
Portland. 

Sister Miriam Theresa’s eyes are full of 
wisdom and kindness. And these eyes twin- 
kle with merriment when she recalls some 
of the methods she used almost half a 
century ago to achieve her goals of social 
justice for women workers. 
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back to 1912 she says, “I never, 
never dreamed that I would live to see a 
Federal minimum wage law!” 

It was in 1912 that Miss Gleason directed 
a survey of the wages and working condi- 
tions of women working in Oregon stores, 
factories, canneries, and industrial plants. 

To assure the accuracy of the survey, she 
herself went to work in some of the worst 
factories. This took courage. The work 
was hard and dirty—and many employees 
considered her an enemy and a spy. 

Miss Gleason was appointed to make the 
survey by the Oregon Consumers’ League, 
a group of citizens struggling to bring some 
kind of social justice to women who were 
being cruelly exploited in factories and 
stores. She herself was a member of the 
league’s board of directors. When the chal- 
lenge came to make the pioneering survey, 
she did not refuse. 

The completed survey was so devastating, 
so accurate, so appalling that the 1913 ses- 
sion of the legislature passed Oregon's first 
wage-hour law. 

The law established the Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission and made it unlawful to 
pay women wages lower than those needed 
to maintain decent standards of health. It 
gave the commission authority to set those 
standards and to set a maximum workweek 
for women, 

The first weekly minimum was set by the 
commission at $8.25 for a 54-hour week— 
slightly less than 16 cents an hour. 

Sister Miriam Theresa recalls that or- 
ganized labor opposed the law, fearing that 
it would hamper.the growth of unions, 

The wage-hour bill was introduced on the 
opening day of the 1913 legislative session. 
Employers descended on the legislature to 
lobby vigorously against this outrageous, 
socialistic measure. 

“It will .drive industry from the State 
* * * Tt will reduce the wages of men * * * 
It will throw women out of work because, 
if they are forced to pay higher wages, em- 
ployers won't hire so many women.” These 
were some of their arguments. 

Hot on their heels to lobby just as vigor- 
ously, but more effectively, came Caroline 
Gleason. 

Employers were claiming that the condi- 
tions revealed in her survey “simply do not 
exist.” 

Miss Gleason quietly replied: “If you 
would like the names and addresses of the 
firms where these conditions prevail, I shall 
be glad to give them to you.” 

Silence. No one asked for the names. 

Miss Gleason had the facts. She got them 
the hard way. She had worked in the plants. 

Her first job during the survey was in a 
paper box factory in Portland. Sister Mir- 
iam Theresa remembers: 

“Our job was to paste labels on the ends 
of shoe boxes. We sat at a long table with 
a huge glue pot in the center. A gas jet 
burned under a pot to heat the glue. The 
resulting odors’ were something less than 
pleasant. 

“After two or three labels our hands were 
covered with glue and had to be washed. 
But there was no hot water. We carried 5- 
gallon pails to another part of the plant 
where live steam was pouring from a pipe. 
We held our pails under the pipe until the 
steam had heated the water. 

“You must remember that this was piece- 
work and all these preparations took time. 
In 3 days I earned $1.52.” 

During her lunch hour Miss Gleason wan- 
dered casually through the plant to observe 
‘the appallingly unsanitary conditions and 
fire hazards. 

This was the way the survey was made. 
This was Oregon’s pioneering wage-hour 
law was born. 

Caroline Gleason was well equipped to 
direct the survey. graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, she came to Oregon in 
1908 to teach Latin and English. But her 
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compelling interest in social conditions took 
her to the University of Chicago in 1910 for 
graduate work in social studies, This inter- 
est had been stimulated earlier by social work 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York, and 
other large industrial centers. 

She speaks with sincere modesty of the 
survey. “Compared to the scientific meth- 
ods employed in similar studies today, our 
survey seems a very small effort,” she says. 
“But we had the facts.” 

The validity of her work was proved when 
an employer challenged the new law in the 
courts. (The employer was the owner of the 
paper box factory where Miss Gleason took 
her first industrial job.) 

A brilliant young lawyer named Louis 
Brandeis came out from the East to volun- 
teer his services in defense of the law. Bran- 
deis used Caroline Gleason’s survey as a basis 
of his defense before the State supreme 
court. He won. The court upheld the law. 

Both Louis Brandeis and the Oregon wage- 
hour law went on up to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. The Court upheld the law's con- 
stitutionality. And Brandeis later became 
one of the great liberal Justices of the high- 
est court in the land. 

Another notable contribution made by Miss 
Gleason was a housing survey in Portland. 
Again the Oregon Consumers League called 
upon her to direct the survey. She trudged 
on foot many miles a day to inspect the 
living conditions of working people. The 
frightful conditions disclosed in her survey 
resulted in a new city ordinance based on the 
model tenement housing law of the Housing 
Association of New York. 

Before this survey was completed, Miss 
Gleason became a Roman Catholic nun. “I 
knew from the time I was a girl that some 
day I would enter the church,” she said. Her 
conviction that education of youth was one 
of the best means of achieving improved 
social conditions was decisive. In 1916 she 
entered the Sisters of the Holy Names of 
Jesus and Mary, a teaching community. 

Sister Mariam Theresa's interests are by no 
means limited to the classroom. Of unions 
she has this to say: “I certainly believe in 
the trade union philosophy. Without unions, 
the conditions of working people would be 
almost indescribable.” 

The complete background of Oregon’s first 
minimum wage law will be available to stu- 
dents when Sister Mariam Theresa finishes 
the article she is now writing for the Oregon 
Historical Society. 

It will be one of the proudest chapters in 
the history of our State. 





Expensive Money 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, the fiscal 
policies of the Republican administra- 
tion are receiving increasing attention 
as debate on the requested increase in 
interest rates of Government bonds con- 
tinues to receive daily attention in the 
newspapers, on the radio and television, 
and on the floor of Congress. 

_ A report just issued by seven top 
American economists criticized the Gov- 
ernment for falling short of its respon- 
sibility to guide the economic destiny 
of the United States. They concluded 
that “at the present time, the country 
has no adequate Federal policy to pro- 
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mote economic growth and ‘stability and 
no meaningful anti-inflationary policy.” 
Also the report stated: 

It is a rudderless ship drifting on what is 
at the moment a rising tide of economic ac- 
tivity. Without a firm policy we will 
descend again in the future into a trough of 
economic stagnation and retrogression. We 
reject the notion that the government 
governs best which governs least. 


The concern expressed by these eco- 
nomists is felt by every American. The 
following article describes how the ad- 
ministration’s tight money policy affects 
the homeowner, the home buyer and the 
prospective new car buyer. I respect- 
fully submit an article by Sidney Mar- 
golius in the July 20 issue of the Midland 
(Minn.) Cooperator at this point: 
Ticut Money Is Here AGAIN—BORROWING 

BrecoMEes More Costiy 


(By Sidney Margolius) 


Tight money is back, and you'll have to 
protect your family income accordingly. 

“Tight money” means that there’s a short- 
age of lending money and interest rates are 
rising. 

But the effects of tight money are danger- 
ous. It affects broad problems such as em- 
ployment, and specific problems such as 
whether you can buy a new house this year 
or sell your old one, how much your monthly 
payments will be on a car you hope to buy, 
and what your taxes will be. 

In a time of tight money,-Federal, State, 
and local governments, boards of education 
and sewage and water districts all must pay 
a higher interest rate for the funds they 
borrow. 

You pay that increased cost in your in- 
come and property taxes, and sales taxes. 
The most noticeable effect is to boost prop- 
erty taxes in the new communities that need 
to build schools to keep up with rising 
population. 

But the most dangerous effect of tight 
money is on employment. 

Remember the tight-money period of 
1956, when the Federal Reserve Board 
boosted interest rates in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to tame inflation? Then tight money 
forced many consumers to stop buying and 
businessmen to quit building. This was 
followed by the recession of 1957-58. 

Both the administration and such large 
banks as First National City Bank of New 
York are plugging hard for higher interest 
rates. They want the Government to pay 
investors more interest on the large Govern- 
ment bonds they buy. 

One obvious effect is to raise the Govern- 
ment’s borrowing costs, and keep income 
taxes high. But increased interest rates also 
have a tendency to inflate all living costs. 

In general, tight money benefits people 
who have surplus income to invest. But it 
forces a reduction in the living standards of 
people who generally need to borrow to 
finance the costlier equipment for living, 
such as houses, cars and appliances. 

Here is how the new tight-money trend 
will affect you in the months ahead: 

Home seekers are particularly affected. 
Mortgage interest rates are rising. Particu- 
larly, the rate on GI mortgages has been 
raised to 5% percent from 4% percent. This 
is the third increase in GI mortgages since 
1853 when the rate was 4 percent. 

On a 25-year mortgage, the new boost in- 
creases the payments $2.91 a month. Thus, 
on a $12,000 mortgage a homebuyer will pay 
back a total of $21,574 instead of $20,527 as 
under the 4% percent. If you take a 30- 
year mortgage your total repayment will be 
even greater. 

In shopping for a mortgage, note that the 
new GI 5% percent rate is still better than 
the FHA rate of 5% percent plus one-half 
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of 1 percent insurance premium. The FHA 
rate is better than a straight conventional 
mortgage at 53%, percent, since you may get a 
small part of the one-half of 1 percent in- 
surance premium when the mortgage is 
paid up. But the FHA 5% percent plus one- 
half of 1 percent rate is not as good as a 
conventional mortgage at 54, percent, which 
still may be available to homebuyers in some 
areas except the Far West, Southwest, and 
South. 

Homeowners are affected in a different 
way. Their present mortgages, at lower in- 
terest rates than now available, add value to 
their present homes. 

Car buyers will feel an immediate effect 
from higher interest rates. The three lead- 
ing independent finance companies have in- 
creased the interest rates they charge dealers 
to finance their inventories. Since credit 
costs are a major expense to an auto dealer, 
trade-in allowances and discounts will be 
shortened accordingly. 

Borrowers in some cities where banks 
charge less than the usual] 12 percent a year 
(1 percent a month) on personal loans, will 
find they have to pay higher rates this year. 
And while the banks will still make lots of 
loans, you can expect them to ask more 
questions about your income in comparison 
to your other debts, and why you want to 
borrow. 

In general, it’s best to avoid borrowing in 
a period of tight money except for critical 
needs. Credit unions will continue to hold 
their interest rates to present levels since 
they are controlled by their members. 


From Here to Obscenity and the Evils on 
the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. RAINS. Every community in the 
country should be alerted to the traffic 
in obscenity which the Post Office De- 
partment says has doubled in the last 
5 years. The youth of our land should 
be protected from this heinous practice 
and in order to protect them parents 
and teachers as well as postal officials 
must scrutinize advertisements and so- 
licitations which the filth merchants 
peddle. 

I wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to an editorial which outlines 
the Post Office Department campaign 
against this evil practice. This editorial 
appeared in the Gadsden (Ala.) Times 
on July 21, 1959. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Gadsden (Ala.) Times, July 21, 
1959] 
From Here TO OBSCENITY AND THE EVILS ON 
y THE Way 
Anything for a buck, and it doesn’t matter 


about the harm it may cause, or the de- 


gradation of the soul. 

_ This is the attitude of filth merchants who 
peddle their obscenity by mail to the youth 
of the Nation. 

While Gadsden and Etowah County may 
not have been struck by the racket as heav- 
ily as other areas, the heinous practice 
poses a threat which we should be prepared 
to stamp out. 

Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield 
says good progress has been made -toward 
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solving the problem but action on a nation- 
wide scale will be necessary for a long time 
to come. 

Filth racketeers, in large part, aim their 
garbage at children, and the traffic in ob- 
scenity has doubled in the last 5 years, Sum- 
merfield says. If American parents do not 
take the initiative in their own communities 
the evil will grow. 

What can parents do? Summerfield offers 
an eight-point program of action. Here it is: 

1. Alert parents should be on the lookout 
for solicitations through the mail to pur- 
chase obscene literature and photographs. 

The postal service must honor the pri- 
vacy of first-class mail. Therefore, the post- 
office can only act after evidence of the mail 
has been put into its hands. 

Parents are urged to do two things—save 
all the material, including the covering en- 
velope—put it promptly into the hands of 
the local postmaster either personally or by 
mail, 

2. Parents can join other parents, local 
law enforcement officers, and civic groups in 
drawing public attention to the menace 
* * * forming plans to combat it locally, 
and mobilizing community support for their 
representatives in Congress considering 
legislation to help Post Office Department 
stop the mail-order obscenity racket. 

3. Parents can work closely with teachers 
to detect obscene materials in the possession 
of children and to determine the origin of 
such material. 

4. Parents and teachers should make a 
special effort to impress upon the community 
the fact that even children who are never 
exposed to the obscene material may be 
victimized by sex criminals ome minds 
have been debauched by it. 

5. Perhaps most importantly, shrenta can 
cooperate with the schools in taking posi- 
tive, long-range steps to help their children 
develop wholesome interests in good litera- 
ture and art. 

6. Through civic organizations the atten- 
tion of the great majority of adult citizens 
can be concentrated on the menace repre- 
sented by the mail order traffic in obscenity. 

7. Civic groups can bring about the estab- 
lishment of a decent literature committee. 
Such a committee can carry out informa- 
tional activities such as “Clean Literature 
Week,” maintain a survey of the extent of 
the illegal traffic in obscenity in the com- 
munity, and can support appropriate action 
by the Post Office Department and local law 
enforcement agencies. 

8. Local judges, law enforcement officers, 
and representatives of the police force can 
be invited to talk before civic groups about 
the problem. 

The ultimate aim of all concerned, the 
Post Office Department believes, should be 
the forging of an active continuing relation- 
ship by which the community can present a 
united front in its determination to stamp 
out the purveying of mail-order obscen- 
ity to children. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConGrEssIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConcressionaL REcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





Address by Hon. Karl E. Mundt, of South 
Dakota, Before Annual Convention, 
District of Columbia Department, the 
American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MunpT] recently addressed 
the annual convention of the District of 
Columbia Department of the American 
Legion. He presented so many impor- 
tant and thoughtful matters on that 
occasion that I ask unanimous consent 
that his speech be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION Way Is THE WAY OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


-(Address by Senator Kar, E. Munpt, Repub- 
lican, of South Dakota, before annual con- 
vention of the District of Columbia De- 
partment of the American Legion) 


Mr. Commander, my fellow Americans, it is 
always a pleasure and a challenge to address 
an American Legion convention. On several 
occasions, I have had the privilege of ad- 
dressing our own South Dakota Legion con- 
vention and about 10 years ago I had the 
high honor of addressing the National Amer- 
ican Legion convention in Los Angeles. 

Consequently, when your invitation 
reached me, I simply could not resist the 
temptation to accept it. 

A few months ago, a friend of mine was 
having dinner at the Metropolitan Club here 
in Washington. Before dinner, he joined 
some friends in a few cocktails; during the 
dinner, he drank a few glasses of wine; after 
dinner, he had a couple of glasses of cham- 
pagne. As a result, when he left to go home, 
he was slightly under par. When he got into 
his car he headed it the wrong way down 
one of our Capital City’s numerous one-way 
streets and before going very far a motor- 
cycle policeman waved him over to the curb 
and asked him that well-rehearsed question 
used by traffic cops across the years, “Say, 
where do you think you're going anyhow?” 
My confused friend, rolled down his window 
and called back, “I haven’t got the slightest 
idea in the world but wherever I’m going I 
must be awfully late—everybody else seems 
to be coming home.” 

It is because the American Legion never 
travels any wrong-way streets or espouses 
any off-color causes that I am especially 
happy to be your speaker: tonight. Fre- 
quently, over the past 20 years, I have found 
myself allied with the Legion in sponsoring 
and supporting public causes. It has been 
@ pleasure working with you in your great 
program of service to disabled veterans-and 
- to the widows and orphans of America’s 
fighting men; I have joined the Legion in its 
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consistent crusade to keep America strong 
and to develop and maintain our military 
posture; over the years I have been en- 
couraged and gratified by the manner in 
which the American Legion has fought stead- 
fastly against communism: both at home and 
abroad. Even when opposing Communist 
subversion at home was scoffed at as witch- 
hunting, the Legion continued to press for 
action against communism in this country 
and against the units of fellow-travelers who 
attracted many naive but innocent dupes 
to their membership rolls. 

Just about 24 hours ago, as a matter of 
fact, on the floor of the U.S. Senate, I was 
leading a legislative battle to support the 
American Legion position that the funds 
of our National Education Defense Act 
should be protected against perversion 
through niaking them available to Commu- 
nists and their agents in this country. This 
was a senatorial contest, I am glad to report, 
which we won and your support played an 
important part in this victory. . 

Tonight, I desire to talk with you about 
some trends and conditions in our present- 
day American life which I am sure represent 
the type of activities in which the American 
Legion retains a prevailing interest and in 
the correction of which the Legion can play 
a predominant part. 

Two of the greatest dangers confronting 
the American people today are complacency 
toward the threats of the Communist con- 
spiracy, and moral decay resulting from 
abandonment of disregard of our great re- 
ligious and historical heritages. 

Complacency toward communism largely 
results from failure to understand what 
communism is and what it does to people. 
In these days of the cold war in which we 
are involved in the greatest ideological 
struggle of all time—when the lines be- 
tween freedom and oppression are clearly 
drawn—too many of us are being lulled to 
sleep on the sweet notes of a false security. 
It is a false security based on the belief that 
simply because we are right we will achieve 
success in this cold war. 

We need only remember the events of 


history—present and past—to know that the _ 


dangers confronting this Nation and the free 
world are no less today than they were after 
World War II when we first discovered that 
in Communist Russia we did not have a 
worthy ally but a most formidable adversary 
striking out at our way of life. They were 
striking out to destroy those liberties which 
were so hard won in the days of George 
Washington and fought for time and again 
by the dedicated men of America on far- 
flung battlefields. ~ 

Let us understand what communism is by 
looking to the record—a tragic record of 
oppression, deceit, and corruption—oppres- 
sion of the human body, deceit of the hu- 
man mind, and corruption of the human 
heart. 

How can we reconcile communism with 
our way of life when we recall these tragic 
events: - 

Ruthless suppression in Hungary and 
East Germany evidenced to the fullest in 
riots of only a few years ago. 

The rape of Tibet of only a few months 
ago when the Chinese Reds stormed this 
center of a religious culture which they 
want to destroy. 

in the Middle 


The insidious 
East in the to create turmoil and 
further stifle any opportunity to bring 


democracy and opportunity to those poverty- 
stricken peoples of the desert lands. 

The attempts to infiltrate and destroy 
legitimate governments in South America, 
or, as in the case of Cuba, using the Castro 
revolution as a steppingstone for their own 
aims of seizing power and control in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

And to bring it close.to home, who can 
forget—but many apparently have—the 
agonies of the Korean war? . 

Communism may be a glittering display 
in New York City, or a friendly smile from 
a traveling diplomat—but communism is 
also the anguish of Heart Break Ridge, the 
torture of the prison cells and death marches 
of North Korea and Red China, and the 
timelessness of the most savage browbeating 
we have ever known, the depredations of the 
brainwashers of Chinese communism, an- 
other type of communism given an Oriental 
twist. 

Only by understanding communism—and 
this can be. done by comparing our system 
of government to the Red brand and what 
each does, either for or to its people—can we 
rid ourselves of the disease of complacency 
that eats away at our fortitude and deter- 
mination to remain free. 

Basically, the differences in communism 
and democracy lie in two little words: “for” 
and “to.” In communism, the question of 
the hour is what it does to the people. In 
our way of life, it is what democracy does 
‘for’ its people and what the people do “for” 
democracy. You will note I have left no al- 
ternative for communism—that is, what the 
people can do “for” or “to’’ communism. 
That is because there is no alternative in 
communism, it is a one-way street of sub- 
jugation and therefore cannot place within 
the people the responsibility of individual- 
ism, self-assertion, and personal enterprise. 

Who of communism will stand up in ‘the 
open forum to compare the Red system 
against the democracy of this great Nation? 
What can they say about religious freedom? 
Where do the trade unions stand in their 
so-called workers paradise? And does com- 
munism foster education on the precept of 
developing it for the greatest good of the 
individual and mankind? What does home 
life mean to the Moscow family—does it mean 
breaking bread around the table in prayerful 
thanks for the Lord’s blessings, or are chil- 
dren greeted with silence from their parents 
because they know not whether their off- 
spring will turn them in to the Secret Police? 

Communism and the society which it cre- 
ates serves only one purpose—the materialis- 
tic, aggressive, selfish needs of the Kremlin 
masters who are intent only on personal 
power and glory. In communism we are 
witnessing a reincarnation of the mon- 
archist system in its worst form, minus the 
royal trappings. 

To understand communism is to under- 
stand what we are fighting for and to under- 
stand why each of us must dedicate our- 
selves to this fight. This, of course, does 
not mean we are to run to the nearest Army 
recruiting office, but it does mean that we 
must be fully aware of the aims of com- 
munism and the techniques employed to un- 
dermine the welfare of this Nation and her 
people. 

The second danger Which I mentioned lies 
in the question of what road, we, as a nation, 
will take, in relation to the moral standards 
of our people. Too often in recent days, I 
have heard the comment, as no doubt you 
have: What has happened to the people of 
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America—are we becoming a bunch of chisel- 
ers who have lost our respect for everything 
that is decent and good? 

Iam not sure that I can say what has hap- 
pened, but I can say this, the evidence be- 
fore us is not I need not relate the 
crime statistics, nor discuss the divorce rate. 
These things are before us constantly in our 
newspapers, on the radio and over our televi- 
sion. 

What needs to be discussed, and to be 
worked out by our people, is how we can turn 
the tide against the materialistic and re- 
store our thinking and our actions on a sound 
level of moral principle before it is too late. 

If the abandonment of home and family 
life, the rejection of responsibility in being 
@ creative, contributing member of a free 
society, the ahuse or disregard of church life, 
the casting aside of patriotism, and the 
tendency to forget the sacrifices of those 
who fought to preserve our freedoms, is con- 
tinued, we will forfeit those things which 
we are so desperately trying to defend in the 
face of a conspiracy that has engulfed half 
the world. 

These are the two problems which I think 
should be of serious concern to every Amer- 
ican—what we can do to end this complac- 
ency concerning the dangers of commu- 
nism, and how we can foster a resurgence of 
morality in both our private and public 
activities. 

I think the motto of the American Legion, 
“For God and Country,” contains for each 
of us the essential elements needed to per- 
petuate and enhance the concept of freedom 
which has served as a foundation of this 
Republic. 

However, this is something that must be 

practiced as well as preached. 
' X think there are four areas in which 
Americans can develop programs of positive 
action to overcome the difficulties confront- 
ing us. I do not pretend that these sug- 
gestions are all-inclusive, but I do offer them 
as constructive steps which can be helpful 
and serve as greater incentive for further 
efforts: 

1. We must be alert to fight against those 
things which undermine America. For ex- 
ample, obscene literature has become a men- 
ace to all America because of the serious 
effect it has on our children. We can help 
stamp out this racket by cooperating with 
those officials who are striving to put an end 
to the operations of these people who obvi- 
ously form a lower order of humanity. 
What kind of an individual is it that 
breaches all the codes of ethics and morality 
by sending pornographic literature into the 
American home? Obscenity strikes at the 
moral fiber of the Nation. This is the type 
of thing that concerns every father and 
mother, and the only way we can stop the 
purveyors of filth and trash is for the people 
of America to put a stop to it. Government 
ean go only so far. The final action must 
come from the public, who by refusing to 
cooperate with the merchants of smut 
through rejection and through reporting re- 
eceipt of this indecent material to authori- 
ties, can stamp out this one example of the 
type of thing that is having such a bad 
influence on our young people. 

2. We must preserve and protect the con- 
stitutional rights of all our people. The 
American people have just as much right 
to protect themselves from the Communist 
cons: and from the racketering activ- 
ities of thugs and hoodlums who have cor- 
rupted certain labor unions as do these peo- 
ple who cloak themselves in the priviliges of 
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fore the Congress—the labor reform bill. 
Adoption of effective labor reform legislation 
can put an end to the corrupt activities of 
those who have wrested control of unions 
from the rank and file workers. 

3. As individuals, we must make democ- 
racy work at all levels, both in and out of 
government. One of the best ways I know 
of to make democracy work is to understand 
it—what it means, how it can be preserved 
and why it must be preserved. The day has 
long since passed when we could say politics 
is something for the other fellow to worry 
about. Politics concerns each and every one 
of us, and the only way to ensure the type 
of government that we want to keep is for 
individual citizens to learn about govern- 
ment and participate in its activities. This 
means more than just getting out the vote. 
It means getting out an informed vote for 
one thing. Too often I have heard an ex- 
pression of disgust at the mention of the 
word “politics.” There wouldn't be such an 
expression if each citizen made it a point to 
be interested in politics. The best defini- 
tion I can think of in reference to politics 
is an old one which has been repeated many 
times, and perhaps is a little trite—yet I 
think it is most applicable. “Politics is 
either good or bad depending on what the 
public wants.” 

4. In fighting the evil of communism, the 
greatest assistance we can give is to under- 
stand how it works and what it does. Here 
again, the key is becoming fully informed. 
With the knowledge of what communism is, 
and with the understanding of what democ- 
racy is, we arm ourselves with the political 
ammunition needed to bring communism to 
halt, to prevent it from encompassing the 
entire free world. With understanding of 
this problem, we are better equipped to lead 
the moral force and public support to those 
programs which are so necessary to the main- 
tenance of a free society. 

No other organization is better equipped of 
more aptly suited to the correction of con- 
ditions which weaker America and aid and 
abet atheistic communism than the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

I hope all of you read in a recent issue of 
the American Legion Monthly the challeng- 
ing article by National Commander Preston 
Moore dealing with these very conditions 
and challenges. I believe his article was en- 
titled “The Training We Need for This New 
Type of War,” or something very similar to 
that title. Commander Moore presented us 
with an agenda of action which should ap- 
peal to every red-blooded American. Now, 
as always, freedom is everybody's fight, and 
I urge you to continue your great record of 
protecting and promoting those actions and 
those institutions which are vital to America. 
Unless we succeed here the hope for free- 
dom will fade quickly everywhere. 


Our Weak-Willed Conservatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


“HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
servative voter today is asking: “What’s 
the use? A conservative candidate today 
hasn’t a ghost of a chance of being nomi- 
nated, let alone elected. Both parties are 
dominated by liberals, and conservatives 
are afraid to speak out in the face of the 
liberal trend today. What's the use of 
voting?” 
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The kind of defeatism expressed in the 
above quote is made to order for minor- 
ity groups. The only way a minority 
group can get into positions of political 
power is by default. COPE achieved suc- 
cess in the 1958 election by default—the 
conservative voters did not vote. 

Conservatives are still in the majority 
in America. They can, if they decide to 
do so, elect to Congress men who believe 
in sound money and a balanced budget; 
men who are against inflation and a So- 
cialist-labor government; men who are 
for States rights and local responsibility 
for education and municipal improve- 
ments. 

We must not forget that only those 
who put up a fight, who defend what they 
consider to be the best interests of the 
country, can hope to stop the trend 
toward national socialism and national 
bankruptcy. That is the duty of the con- 
servative citizen as well as the conserva- 
tive officeholder. Defeatism has no place 
in today’s battle for a sound dollar and 
a safe and sane government. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I am 
including as a part of my remarks an edi- 
torial from the August 1, 1959, issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post entitled “Con- 
servative Candidates Can’t Win by Aping 
the Liberals”’: 

CONSERVATIVE CANDIDATES CAN’tT WIN BY APING 
THE LIBERALS 


(By John Chamberlain) 


Conservatives in this country have been 
losing votes because they themselves have 
been building up a false image of the power 
of a few labor bosses. 

According to the cliche which the con- 
servatives have been so industriously circu- 
lating, labor is unbeatable at getting out the 
vote. Not only does it have its own money— 
collected by the AFL-—CIO’s Committee on 
Political Education, or COPE—but it also can 
claim credit for the welfare funds distrib- 
uated by the Federal Government. 

Because of the power of this cliche, Re- 
publicans as well as Democrats have fallen 
over backward to show a high score on the 
CIO’s list of what constitutes a good voting 
record in Congress. 

The cliche, however, is hardly in accord 
with the election-day facts which Mr. Rogers 
C. Dunn, of the Dunn Survey of Washington, 
D.C., has been busy collecting and reducing 
to a few telling graphs and generalizations. 
Recently Mr. Dunn went into the State of 
Delaware. What he discovered there was in 
accordance with what he had discovered in 
labor centers such as Pittsburgh and New 
York City: The power of the labor leader to 
roll up big majorities by superior footwork 
at the polls is largely illusory. 

In his Delaware survey Mr. Dunn has col- 
lected election figures for the entire State, 
for the metropolis of Wilmington, and for 
the various counties, going back to 1936. 
His statistics on the fates of Republican 
candidates for Congressman—Delaware has 
only one Representative—and Senator are 
extremely suggestive. 

A conservative Republican, J. Caleb Boggs, 
was elected Congressman in 1946, in 1948, 
and again in 1950. Later Boggs was elected 
Governor. Governor Boggs did all this with- 
out benefit of labor support. In 1947 he 
voted for the Taft-Hartly Act. In the 8ist 
Congress scored 91 percent wrong on 
the CIO-PAC list. . 

In’ 1958 a liberal Republican, Harry Has- 
kell, Jr., who had made a record in the House 
of Representatives that was 58 percent ac- 
ceptable to labor’s political committee, lost 
in his campaign for reelection. On the other 
hand, the conservative Republican, Senator 
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JouN WitiiaMs, who had a CIO-PAC score 


that was 100 percent wrong, won his reelec-- 


tion by a majority of more than 10,000. 

The Delaware facts, then, would seem to 
show that when Republicans run a “me too” 
candidate they lose because their potential 
supporters stay at home. The labor-Demo- 
cratic vote, increasing slowly with fhe growth 
of population, is sufficient to gain the day 
any time the conservative forces lack a can- 
didate whom conservatives approve. 

The inference is that it isn’t the labor 
bosses who have been doing the job. It is 
Republican failure to provide a fighting op- 
position. In Delaware, a _ representative 
State, the Republicans have done well when- 
ever they have stuck to candidates who have 
a true Republican flavor. 





Address by the Korean Ambassador to the 
Girls Nation of the American Legion 
Auxiliary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN ‘THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last eve- 
ning it was my privilege to hear an ad- 
dress by Dr. You Chan Yang, Korean 
Ambassador to the United States. He 
spoke before the Girls Nation of the 
American Legion Auxiliary. 

Dr. Yang is highly esteemed in this 
country. His address was an excellent 
one, and afterward I was very happy 
to be able to tell him so. . 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of his address be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Text or Appress GiveN By Dr. You CHAN 
Yanc, KorEaAN AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED 
Srates, Berore Girts NATION OF THE AMER- 
ICAN. LEGION AUXILIARY ON JULY 28, 1959, 
AT THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
Director Glynn, Miss President, Miss Vice 

President, and young ladies of Girls Nation, 
for the third consecutive year, you have 
pleased and honored my country and me by 
inviting me to be your guest and inaugural 
speaker. Again I am delighted to be able 
to congratulate, in person, your newly elected 
president and vice president and to con- 
gratulate each and every one of you for the 
splendid accomplishment of learning the 
democratic processes better. 

I suspect that this year, as in previous 
years, I, too, shall learn from you. The last 
time I spoke at Girls Nation, I was strug- 
gling with the meanings of the teen-age 
vocabulary of 1958. Now will you help me 
“dig” the new 1959 vocabulary? I don't 
want to be accused of having “smog in the 
noggin” and I don’t want to “bug you.” Is 
this “kookie”? 

But probably with your hélp even I could 
never understand another 1959 phenom- 
enon—the rise of the “beatniks.” Now it 
is one thing to be modern and sophisticated 
and quite another to practice fruitlessly the 
ritual of revolt, as do the beatniks. For 
them, there is no tomorrow. ' do not 
see the shadow of the mushroom cloud and 
the threat of mass extinction. They dis- 
dain completely all of the institutions of 
civilized society in a neo-Bohemianism. 
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They simply refuse to shoulder any of the 
normal responsibilities of human beings. I 
am sure that none of you will ever be beat- 
niks; you are too concerned with the fate 
and future of America and the free world. 

Just as I am disturbed, like all fathers in 
America, about the beatniks here, I am dis- 
turbed as a diplomat about those interna- 
tional beatniks, the Communist warlords, 
They, too, shun international responsibilities, 
scorn the institutions of marriage, home and 
the rearing of children, and behave in an 
undisciplined and barbaric way. 

Also, because of its seeming unorthodoxy 
and its obvious peculiarities, the Communist, 
like the beatnik, frequently fascinates the 
naive. I am concerned about the Communist 
appeals to the young people of this country 
as Well as in other parts of the world. I don’t 
consider myself a “witchhunter,” but a 
grave menace does exist, in my opinion, in 
the constant overtures made to American 
youth by the slick and sick international 
beatniks. 

According to one American news weekly, 
going to Moscow this summer is quite the 
fad. Almost everyone, it seems, who is any- 
one in New York is going to Russia—fashion 
models, students, writers, businessmen, 
daughters of prosperous businessmen. The 
magazine estimates that around 15,000 to 
20,000 Americans will be piercing the Iron 
Curtain. What a strange fashion of the 
times. 

Some are actually lauding this latest travel 
development, saying that it portends a warm- 
ing up of the cold war and a step forward 
in a people-to-people rapprochement between 
the Soviet Union and the United States. 
What nonsense. Those American tourists 
will be seeing only what the Communists 
wish them to see. The Russians they con- 
tact will be either plants or dupes of their 
Communist masters. The answers parroted 
by the Russian citizens to questions by the 
innocent American tourists will have been 
predigested by the Communist propaganda 
apparatus. Instead, the Americans will be 
waylaid with provocative and misleading 
questions. They will be embarrassed or 
ignored whenever possible. They will be 
drawn into one-sided arguments. You will 
remember that last week even your great 
Vice President Nixon was not accorded a 
proper reception when he landed in Moscow, 
that the average Russian did not even know 
he and his lovely wife were visitors, and 
that Nixon himself was baited—without the 
opportunity of explaining his position 
broadly to the entire Russian people via 
radio, television, press conferences, and the 
newspapers. This is in stark contrast to 
the hospitality and freedom of speech and 
movement accorded to Mr. Kozlov just sev- 
eral days. previously here in the United 
States. red carpet treatment obviously 
has a reverse meaning in the Soviet Union. 

Now, as always, the Communists are pre- 
paring an alibi, of sorts for their boorish 
behavior. Khrushchev has taken the occa- 
sion of Vice President Nrxon’s visit to blast 
the United States because of President Eisen- 
hower’s proclamation of Captive Nations 
Week on July 17. Khrushchev is angrily 
declaring that Senate resolution and Presi- 
dential proclamation is interference in the 
internal affairs of the Communist bloc. 

Obviously, this is just a Communist trick 
to obfuscate the real intent of Vice President 
N1ixon’s visit—to open the American exposi- 
tion and to search for a solution personally 
to the deadlocked Geneva talks. It is obvi- 
ous that the Communists must have to throw 
some kind of smokescreen up to becloud the 
popularity already o| at our exposition 
in Moscow and your Vice President’s earnest 
honesty. If the Communists had not been 
able to use the “Captive Nations Week” 
theme, they would have found some other 
excuse for intransigence. For logic or real- 
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ity does not matter to them; human feelings 
are beside the point; and the fate of whole 
nations is immaterial. Any excuse would 
have been used by the Communists for their 
irresponsible and vicious behavior. 

What is, actually, the Captive Nations 
Resolution and Week? Democratic Senator 
Pavut DovGias and Republican Senator Jacos 
Javits jointly sponsored a resolution in the 
Senate emphasizing a point in American for- 
eign policy extant since 1945: That captive 
nations can look forward to a time of libera- 
tion from tyranny. The resolution quickly 
passed both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives here without debate and was 
quickly proclaimed by President Eisenhower. 

Now I, as the representative of the Korean 
people, have been keenly interested in this 
vital message. After all, our people in the 
northern part of Korea are held captive by 
the Communists. Slim hope though the 
resolution is, it is hope nevertheless. Fur- 
ther, it is to us vital proof that we have not 
been forgotten. Together with organiza- 
tions of refugees from other nations ab- 
sorbed by force within the Soviet orbit, the 
Government of the Republic of Korea en- 
thusiastically welcomed and approved the 
resolution and proclamation. We reason that 
the American pledges of liberation have not 
been entirely forgotten. We are reassured 
that the several millions of our brothers, 
sisters, mothers, fathers, and friends in the 
northern part of Korea may look forward to 
their eventual release from the bloody tenta- 
cles of communism. 

The Communists would like to have you, 
and all Americans, forget about Hungary, 
Tibet, and Korea. They would like to toss 
down George Orwell’s “1984” “memory hole” 
the historical facts of their seizure of all of 
Eastern Europe since 1945. They are eager 
to have the world forget its moral obligations, 
if such were ever possible. Naturally, they 
are upset when Americans—whose forebears 
largely came from captive nations—are 
pointedly reminded of the true state of con- 
ditions under Communist rule. 

Let me direct your attention to Korea, 
a good case in point. When the Commu- 
nists seized control of the northern part of 
Korea. in 1945, there were approximately 10 
million of our people living there; 20 mililon 
Koreans were living in the southern part. 
By the time of the formation of the Re- 
public of Korea, in 1948, several million 
people escaped from the north and sought 
freedom with us in the Republic of Korea, 
Several more million Koreans risked their 
lives, relinquished all their worldly goods, 
and left their hometowns to escape from their 
Communist masters by the time of the Ko- 
rean war. During that war, and since, the 
Communists have ruthlessly carried dut a 
deliberate policy of genocide—the systematic 
destruction of a whole people—just as they 
have done in Tibet. In the captive area of 
northern Korea there now remains only 3 
million souls. These 3 million are our peo- 
ple, our families, our relatives. Every day 
those of us who live in freedom in the Re- 
public of Korea are reminded sharply of 
the task yet before us. We cannot be indif- 
ferent to the fate of our brethren. We can- 
not be deaf to their piteous pleas for libera- 
tion. Nor can you: And that is why the 
Communists fear so greatly the momentous 
reminder of the Captive Nations Week. 

The Communists fear also the signs of 
strength and growing stability in all con- 
tiguous free world areas. The Republic of 
Korea is a show-room ox the free world in 
Asia. Under the wise anc| courageous lead- 
ership of President Syngnian Rhee, we have 
reconstructed a devastated nation. Our eco- 
nomic achievements have been of historical 
moment—factories rebuilt, communications 
restored, transportation refurbished, and 
schools and homes springing up everywhere. 
And it has all been done without the com- 
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mune system, without collectivization, with- 
out commissars. 

With our own hard work and dedication 
to freetiom, and with the generous aid of 
the United States, we have performed an 
economic miracle. We have halted the ever- 
spiraling rate of inflation and we have sta- 
bilized the price index and money supply. 
The standard of living has risen steadily 
to new heights. 

Meanwhile, the Communists promise para- 
cise, but deliver a living hell. In the north- 
ern part of Korea, under the puppet Com-~- 
munist masters, only baroque monuments 
to Red heroes have been built, only airports 
for deadly attack have been constructed, and 
only peasant communes permitted to oper- 
ate. No wonder my people in the north 
cry out daily for rescue. Small wonder 
that the Republic of Korea’s Government 
and President Syngman Rhee sometimes 
may seem to you to be impatient in our de- 
mands for reunification of the peninsula. 

Now the comfortable thing to do is just to 
close your eyes and ears. You can argue 
that the East-West struggle is pretty much 
of a draw. You can repeat the geopolitical 
slogan of “containment.” You might even 
say, “Well, let the Communists live their 
way and we will live ours.” Another com- 
forting argument these days is: “Well, as 
time passes the Communists and our sys- 
tems will gradually meld together into some 
kind of a socialist society anyway.” You 
can pin your hopes upon a few straggling 
visitors, bemused and restricted to a tight 
little circle of Moscow, to generate somehow 
true understanding among the entire Rus- 
sian people. 

But such thinking and such action will 
not save the captive peoples and will cer- 
tainly sentence you to their fate, too. 
Khrushchev told you bluntly: “We will 
bury you.” While we, or at least our arm- 
chair theorists, seek excuses for Communist 
behavior and look for easy ways of agree- 
ment, the Communists simply say: “We will 
bury you.” 

Whether it is your wish or not, one side 
is going to win the other destroyed. The 
struggle is not of the making of the free 
world; the Communists have chosen the 
battle, determined to end it in their own 
perverse and final way. 

The great historian Toynbee once warned: 
“Where the frontier between civilization 
stands still, time always works in the bar- 
barians’ favor.” It is up to us to make sure 
that the frontier of the free world does not 
stand still. You can help tremendously by 
joining hands in the liberation of captive 
nations. You can help expose the blandish- 
ments of the Communists for the faise hopes 
they are. You can stimulate public opinion 
in your own communities so that it isn’t 
lulled into a slumber of false security with 
phrases like “containment,” “coexistence,” 
“pullding bridges of friendship with trade,” 
etc. 

You are the Cream of the crop of this 
Nation’s teen-age girls. You are bright, 
hardworking, dedicated young ladies. I 
salute you. I ask you to join the crusade of 
millions of youth everywhere, including 
those of the Republic of Korea, to crush the 
menace of the Communists, the interna- 
tional beatniks of 1959. Remember, they 
are no laughing matter. Their gang 
motto is: “We will bury you.” 

Let us live instead. Let us be strong and 
wise. Let us fight to win. Let us be 
frontiersmen, determined to push back the 
borders of darkness and anarchy. Let us 
build a better and stronger America and a 
freer world. 

ZI thank you. 
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Belated Honor for a Medical Hero 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article, “Be- 
lated Honor for a Medical Hero, Dr. R. 
P. Ames,” which appeared in the Dixie 
magazine section of the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, Sunday, July 26, 1959: 

BELATED HONOR FoR A MEDICAL HERO 


Burning with yellow fever, Dr. Roger Post 
Ames of New Orleans lay in the General 
Hospital outside Havana, Cuba. Suddenly 
his assistant rushed into the room. 

“Doctor, one of the volunteers is very sick 
with the fever,” gasped Pvt. Gust E. Lam- 
bert of the US. Army Hospital Corps. 
“Could you come see him?” 

“That's the most absurd request I ever 
heard,” the doctor’s nurse said. “Dr. Ames 
is a very sick man. Private Lambert, leave 
the room at once.” 

As one would a mosquito, Dr. Ames waved 
the nurse away. “Lambert, get another 
man and carry me down there in my bed.” 

Following his superior’s orders, Lambert 
and a companion carried the sick doctor 
three city blocks to the patient. 

“The post surgeon,” primly said the nurse 
later, “was not at all pleased.” 

But the doctor did pull the patient 
through and gradually he, too, recovered 
from the disease, contracted while treating 
yellow fever patients. 

Wednesday in Washington, D.C., the phy- 
sician’s widow, Mrs. Jessie Daniel Ames of 
Washington, D.C., is scheduled to receive 
from Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. 
Anderson a gold medal commemorating her 
husband's selfless work. 

Dr. Ames died in 1914. The posthumous 
presentation of the medal was made possible 
by the recently passed House bill 7544, spon- 
sored by Representative Hae Bocscs, of Loui- 
siana. The bill includes Dr. Ames in the 
roll of honor of the men who conquered 
yellow fever. 

The New Orleans physician went to Cuba 
after the end of the Spanish-American War 
with a team of physicians under Maj. Wal- 
ter Reed. A graduate of Tulane medical 
school, he had served at Charity Hospital 
and was later visiting physician at Charity 
and Touro Infirmary. He had fought yel- 
low fever in New Orleans. In Cuba this un- 
assuming young man, who seemed embar- 
rassed by his designation as a “yellow fever 
expert,” was put in charge of an experi- 
mental camp, later named Camp Lazear, 
near Columbia Barracks outside Havana. 

During the war Spanish bullets killed far 
fewer Americans than disease—290 against 
2,565. Of all diseases, yellow fever was the 
most deadly. 

Dr..Ameés was in complete command from 
the time the experimental camp was estab- 
lished in July 1900 until it was disbanded 
March 1, 1901. To him is due much of the 
credit for the success of the experiment. 

Years later, in 1929, Congress officially 
recognized the work done by Major Reed 
and his associates. A total of 22 persons 
was chosen for a roll of honor. Dr. Ames 
was not on the list. In 1956, Gust E. Lam- 
bert of Hazelcrest, Tll., “Ames’ man Friday,” 
was added to the roll. Lambert and the 





family of Dr. Ames worked for almost 30 
~ years to have the doctor given the recognition 
other yellow fever workers had won. 

At the beginning of the 20th century very 
little was known about yellow fever or how 
it was transmitted. Dr. Ames, however, was 
convinced it was not contagious and believed 
correctly it was transmitted by a mosquito. 
Says Brig. Gen. Albert E. Truby, a member 
of the medical group. “He was constantly 
playing practical jokes on members of our 
staff, jokes aimed at driving away any fear 
about the contagiousness of yellow fever.” 

When Dr. Anies arrived in Cuba men were 
still dying by the scores every day. Clerks 
burned sulfur candles’ on their desks as 
they worked. 

When a man died of yellow fever, his home 
was often burned to the ground to destroy 
the presumably infected furniture, clothing, 
and other personal effects. As the deaths 
multiplied, this became a rather expensive 
proposition. And it didn’t do any good. 

To test whether the disease was contagious 
or was transmitted by a mosquito, two sets 
of volunteers were put in specially con- 
structed buildings. One was the “Infected 
Clothing and Bedding Building.” In this, 
volunteers slept on pillows and sheets soaked 
with blood and vomitus of yellow fever vic- 
tims. 

The other building was divided in two by 
a screen. On one side lived volunteers com- 
pletely free of mosquitoes. On the other 
side, soldier John J. Moran exposed his body 
to the bites of 15 infected mosquitoes. 

When none of the volunteers in the in- 
fected building or in the mosquito-free sec- 
tion of the second building developed yellow 
fever and when Moran promptly came down 
with the disease, the doctors knew for a fact 
yellow fever was not contagious, that it was 
transmitted by a mosquito. They proved 
this with many similar experiments. 

Such was the soldiers’ fear of the disease 
and its swift, ghastly death that the experi- 
ments probably would have been stopped if 
just a few volunteers had died. But not one 
of the nearly 70 volunteers succumbed. 

In the course of his work, Dr. Jesse W. 
Lazear, of Baltimore, Md., acting assistant 
surgeon and third member of the yellow fever 
board, was hit by the disease. But he did not 
report his sickness until it was too late and 
died September 25, 1900, a martyr to medical 
science. The experimental camp was named 
for him. 


Its problem solved after just 8 months’ 
work, the board disbanded Camp Lazear. 
With precise knowledge the authorities were 
able to clear Havana of its old scourge in 
3 months and to begin eliminating it from 
other parts of the world. 





Failure of the Mandatory Farm Price 
Support and Production Control Pro- 
gram 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN . 


,OF ILLINOIs 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp an excellent 
address delivered by Mr. Don Paarlberg, 
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of the White House staff, on the subject 

of agriculture. 

I have been advised by the Public 
Printer that the address is estimated to 
make approximately 2% pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp at a cost of 
$182.25. Notwithstanding this cost, I 
ask unanimous consent that the address 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE DON PAARLBERG 
ON THE OCCASION OF A BANQUET SPONSORED 
BY THE New YorxK State COLLEGE oF AGRI~ 
CULTURE, THE GRADUATE SCHOOL oF BusI- 
NESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, AND THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Foop CHAINS, 
Irnaca, N.Y., WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 
29, 1959 
In this speech I intend to make three 

points:. 

1. The mandatory farm price support and 
production control program is a demon- 
strated failure. 

2. This failure is to be attributed pri- 
marily to outmoded legislation, not admin- 
istrative shortcomings. 

3. The remedy lies in corrective legisla- 
tion along lines recommended by Presi- 
dent ‘Eisenhower and Secretary Benson. 
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The failure of the mandatory farm price 
support program, after 25 years of trial, is 
now clear to anyone who is willing to exam- 
ine the record, 

I am not speaking of price supports at 
moderate levels such as are in use for 
soybeans and some other crops. Nor am I 
speaking of marketing agreements and or- 
ders as for milk and certain specialty crops. 
Nor am I referring to the purchase of sur- 
plus crops and their diversion to the school 
lunch program and to needy persons. Prop- 
erly administered, all of these have proved 
helpful. Certainly I am not speaking of the 
worthwhile programs related to research, 
education, credit, and the conservation of 
our soil, water, and timber resources. _ 

What Iam speaking of is the mandatory 
system which requires-price support for a 
few favored commodities at artificially high 
prices, and couples that support with a half- 
hearted and ineffective production control 
effort. This is the system which has failed. 
The failure has perhaps been most clear 
with respect to wheat, cotton, and corn, and 
less so with respect to other crops. 

This program came into being during the 
disastrous days of the great depression, 
when drastic action was called for. The er- 
ror lies in that a depression-oriented pro- 
gram was carried forward with relatively few 
changes first into a time of war, then into a 
time of postwar prosperity, and now into a 
time of technological revolution. 

To charge the program with failure is a 
serious matter. I shall cite evidence in 
support of this judgment. 

1. Farmers who grow the regulated crops 
have lost markets 

Cotton has been the subject of more solici- 
tude in the way of price support and acre- 
age control than practically any other crop. 
What has been the result? Pe 

During the 5 years, 1925-28, before the pro- 
gram began, the United States produced 56 
percent ofthe world’s cotton. During the 
last 5 years, this percentage fell to 31. From 
1925-29 to 1954-58, production in the United” 
States fell 16 percent. In the countries out- 
side the United States production more than 
doubled. Instead of exporting cotton we 
exported the right and the opportunity to 
produce it. And we gave encouragement to 
man-made fibers at home and abroad. 
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Wheat is another crop which has been the 
subject of much regulation and support. 
During this same span of years, the United 
States’ share of world wheat production fell 
while surplus stocks accumulated. 

Formerly the largest tobacco market in 
the world was at Wilson, N.C. Today it is 
in Northern Rhodesia, in Africa. 

It is easy to demonstrate that for a given 
year, other equal, a short crop of 
cotton or of wheat will bring a higher in- 
come than a large crop. This is the basic 
idea underlying production control. The 
important fact, however, and the fact often 
overlooked, is that other things do not re- 
main equal. Other suppliers come forward 
and substitutes are offered. Thus, while 
we pursue our shortrun self-interest, in the 
long run we do ourselves grave injury. 

While supported and controlled crops have 
steadily lost markets and fallen behind as 
income earners, that segment of agriculture 
which has avoided control has continued to 
expand and win new markets. 

Livestock production is not controlled. 
Livestock producers not only were able to 
find markets for the natural growth of their 
industry, but managed as well to market 
the production from the acres taken out 
of wheat and cotton. From 1925-29 to 
1954-58, per capita consumption of beef, 
pork and poultry combined rose 25 percent. 

During a quarter century of support and 
control, the share of our farm income earned 
by cotton fell from 12 to 7 percent. Mean- 
time, the share of farm income earned by 
uncontrolled hogs, cattle, poultry, and eggs 
increased from 34 to 39 percent, 


2. Most of the dollars are spent in support 
the production of a few large producers 
of a few crops 
The favored basic crops have been singled 

out from some 250 farm commodities for 
special treatment. Though these six crops 
bring in only a little over 20 percent of 
farm income, they account for 85 percent of 
the Federal inventory of price-supported 
commodities. 

Contrary to popular opinion, most ef agri- 
culture is free of controls and most farm 
products are sold in competitive, unsup- 
ported markets. 

Also contrary to popular opinion, the price- 
support program affects primarily the large 
rather than the small farmers. 

Nearly a million and a half farms produce 
wheat. Ninety percent of the expenditures 
for price support on wheat result from pro- 
duction on about half of these farms—the 
largest ones. 

Nearly a million farms produce cotton. 
Seventy-five percent of the expenditures for 
cotton price support result from production 
on about one-fourth of these farms—the 
largest ones. 

For wheat, cotton, and rice producers who 
have allotments of 100 acres or more, the net 
budgetary expenditures per farm for the pres- 
ent fiscal year are approximately as follows: 


Per farm 

OU aie asin eee $7, 000 
I ahs Biel i eg - 10,000 
leitch mead OE ROE TEE, LNA a NR FE 


A frequently quoted rationale for the 
price-support and acreage-control program 
is that it is needed to make operations profi- 
table for the small producers. But the large 
producers get many more Governemnt dollars 
than the small producers, giving them an 
added competitive advantage. 


3. Surplus stocks continue to grow 


Mandatory price supports are at a level 
which stimulates production and chokes off 
markets. The control program. fails to check 
the rising surplus. 

Despite acreage allotments, despite a soil 
bank program, and despite massive surplus 
disposal, Government investment in surplus 
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farm commodities is at a record level, ap- 
proximately $9 billion, and is still growing. 

Just to store this vast hoard costs more 
than a billion dollars a year. 

We already hold such huge stocks of wheat 
that if not one bushel of the oncoming crop 
were harvested, we would still have more 
than enough. for domestic use, export sales, 
foreign donation and needed carryover for 
an entire year. And, the oncoming crop is 
estimated at 1,220 million bushels, the fifth 
largest in history. 

4, The program is excessively costly 


During the present fiscal year, the net 
budgetary outlay for programs for the sta- 
bilization of farm prices and farm incomes 
will be $5.4 billion. Not all of this goes to 
farmers, of course. Part of it goes to com- 
mercial warehouses for storage. There are 
charges for interest and administration, 
which do not go to farmers. Some unpre- 
dictable part of this outlay will be recovered 
through disposal operations. But, the net 
realized cost is certain to be large, 

Not a bushel of wheat and not a bale of 
cotton is presently exported from the United 
States without a substantial subsidy. 

Budgetary expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for programs primarily for the sup- 
port of farm prices and farm incomes now 
are the largest non-defense-related item in 
the Federal budget. They run well in ex- 
cess of $1,000 per farm. Net farm income in 
1958 was $13.1 billion. The net budgetary 
outlay for the support of farm prices and 
farm incomes, $5.4 billion, is thus equal to 
40 percent of net farm income. 

As has been said, not all of this money 
goes to farmers, Insofar as disposal opera- 
tions serve foreign policy and relief needs, 
costs arising therefrom should not be at- 
tributed to the price-support program. 

But even after making appropriate revi- 
sions of the budgetary figure, whatever they 
may be, the outlay attributable to the sup- 
port program directly is very great. These 
heavy costs might be justifiable if they were 
temporary, if they were solving the problems 
of our farm people, and if they were leading 
to a better balance of supplies and markets. 
But, unfortunately, this is not true. 


As I said at the outset, the farm price- 
support and production-control program 
may now be judged to have been a failure. 

Whose failure is this? 

The question is asked not in an effort to 
fix the blame but in order to learn where 
we may look for-a solution. 

It is not a failure of our farm people. 
They are stalwart, self-reliant, and resource- 
ful. They have done an outstanding job of 
producing efficiently. From the standpoint 
of technology they have advanced more 
rapidly in recent years than any other major 
sector of the economy. They have in fact 
responded to the price incentive as farm 
people—and other people—traditionally 
have, 

Certainly the failure cannot be laid at the 
door of those farmers, a majority of the total, 
who earn their income from unsupported 
livestock, poultry, fruits, and vegetables, 
who have steadily fought all efforts to sup- 
port the prices of their commodities. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, 
largest by far of all farm organizations, has 
worked long and hard to get the Congress to 
relax its legislative grip on farm prices and 
farm production. 

The failure of the farm program is not a 
failure of the farm people. 

Nor is it a failure of Secretary Benson, 

The program now in effect is not the pro- 
gram recommended by Secretary Benson. It 
is @ program first enacted a quarter of a cen~ 
tury ago, only slightly modified since that 
time 
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In 1954 Secretary Benson asked Congress 
for legislative changes, and was given part of 
what he asked. 

In 1956 the Secretary asked the 
for the authority to make further adjust- 
ments in the level of price supports. This 
authority was denied. He asked that the 
Congress consider placing a dollar limitation 
on the amount of price support to any one 
producer. This was not done. 

In 1957 the Secretary asked Congress for 
authority to eliminate the preferred treat- 
ment accorded to the so-called basic crops. 
This was not provided. 

In 1958 the Secretary asked for authority 
to scrap the legal formula which set the stage 
for increased levels of price support. He 
was given a part of what he asked—and 
several harmful provisions which he did not 
request—-for corn, cotton, and rice. Noth- 
ing important was done with respect to the 
other crops. 

In 1959 the Secretary tried a new approach. 
He suggested alternative solutions. Three 
months have elapsed and the Congress has 
not even considered these alternatives. 

The President has sent to the Congress 
four special messages on agriculture, all 
pointing to the necessity of reducing the 
price incentives which lead to the produc- 
tion of crops for which there is no market. 

This long series of recommendations was 
not based on some whimsical notion of the 
President or the Secretary. It was based on 
the widest review of farm policy ever under- 
taken in this country. It was based on the 
findings of many competent research and 
advisory groups, among them the National 
Agricultural Advisory Commission, a bipar- 
tisan group of 18 men, the majority of whom 
are farmers. 


Meantime, the Congress has given the 
Secretary many things for which he did not 
ask, legislation aggravating the problem 
rather than working toward a solution. 

Acreage allotments have been increased, 
raising surplus stocks even higher. 

New crops have been added to the list 
which must be supported. 

The production-stimulating payments pro- 
vided by the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram have consistently been forced upon 
the Secretary in excessive amounts. 

The Secretary has been forthright in 
pointing out what needs to be done. He has 
waged an educational campaign that may 
yet succeed. 

The Secretary has thus dealt courageous- 
ly with a problem not of his making. 
Though dedicated to economy in Govern- 
ment, he has had to witness a doubling and 
a redoubling of the cost of programs he 
could not change but had to administer. 
Though a believer in the capability of farm- 
ers to make their own decision, he has had 
to impose burdensome Government controls. 

The failure of the mandatory price-sup- 
port and production-control program is not 
a failure of the farm people or of Secretary 
Benson; it is primarily a failure of the Con- 
gress. 

In making this flat statement, I want to 
acknowledge the good record of the Congress 
as regards price-support legislation for most 
farm products, the commendable action with 
regard to surplus disposal, and the many 
excellent continuing services provided for 
our farm people. I want to acknowledge the 
directionally correct but insufficient steps 
taken by the Congress in years past to re- 
duce price-support levels. The onrush of 
farm technology has been so rapid as to 
swallow up the effect of these modest down- 
ward adjustments. 

The truth is that the pace of the scientific 
revolution in agriculture has been more 
rapid than either the executive or the leg- 
islative branch anticipated. Both should 
feel regret for having underestimated. the 
bounty of nature and the sharp advance in 
technology. 
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The chief failure of which I speak is the 

t inactivity in Congres in the face of 
irrefutable and widespread evidence that the 
mandatory support program has been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

Those Members of the Congress who make 
the strategy decisions apparently have de- 
cided that any real solution to the price- 
support problem will be most difficult, quite 
lacking in political dividends. Rather than 
face up to this problem, they foster the 
illusion that the failure of the farm pro- 
gram is attributable to Secretary Benson. 
They count on the difficulty which the pub- 
lic has in distinguishing between legislative 
and administrative responsibility. They 
hope to turn public dissatisfaction regard- 
ing the farm program toward Secretary Ben- 
son, who must administer it, rather than 
toward the Congress which authored it. 

The farm program now being offered by 
the Congress is a one-point program: “Be- 
labor Benson.” 

Secretary Benson has taken an oath to 
administer the laws enacted by the Congress, 
and this he is doing to the best of his very 
considerable ability. That certain of these 
laws are a failure is no fault of his. But, 
if he can be made the scapegoat, this has, in 
the eyes of some, the twin merit of safely 
explaining the failure and postponing the 
difficulties involved in its solution. 

Meantime, while the Congress delays, sur- 
pluses mount, costs rise, markets disappear, 
and dislocations increase. 

Agriculture’s public relations deteriorate 
as costs and surpluses rise. The goodwill 
of the public, one of the most important 
assets which our farm people enjoy, is 
steadily being drawn down. As the farm 
population becomes a smaller percentage of 
the total, the need for good public relations 
steadily increases. 
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What is the solution? 

The solution is to be found in legislative 
changes which provide, for the commodities 
receiving mandatory price support, treat- 
ment similar to that provided for all other 
farm products, most of which are in reason- 
ably good economic position. 

The solution is to be found in returning to 
our farm people a larger role in deciding 
what-they shall plant and how they shall 
market their crops. 

The solution lies in programs which build 
markets, not destroy them, which channel 
farm products into use, not into storage. 
A warehouse is not a market and a storage 
bin is not a customer. 

On the basis of the record, strict pro- 
duction controls are not the answer. The 
evidence of 25 years is that the Congress 
will not enact, the Secretary cannot ad- 
minister, and the farm people will not ac- 
cept the kind of production controls needed 
to balance supply and demand at the price 
objectives specified in present law. 

If farm products are to be abundant, they 
cannot be priced as if they were scarce. 

It would be well to deal with this prob- 
lem legislatively now. It would be well to 
make now the reasoned and gradual changes 
which are the product of rational thinking, 
rather than to wait and invite the abrupt 
and painful dislocations which could come 
when and if the public patience is finally 
exhausted. 

Back in 1950, the public suddenly lost its 
patience with potato price support and Con- 
gress Outlawed the entire program. Potato 
producers, who are relatively few in number, 
went through a difficult readjustment. To 
subject millions of wheat and corn and 
cottongrowers to this abrupt kind of adjust- 
ment would be a grave matter indeed. It 
would be better not to test the public pa- 
tience to the breaking point. 

The President outlined a course of action 
and called attention to the urgency of this 
matter in a special message 3 months ago. 
The Secretary of Agriculture followed up 
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with various alternative recommendations 
within the framework of the President’s 
statement. 

The solution need not be precisely the one 
the administration has recommended. But 
it must acknowledge the fact that we should 
no longer, through incentive prices, encour- 
age the production of crops for which there 
is no market. 

If nothing is done, we shall soon be com- 
mitted for another crop year to the program 
which causes so much difficulty. 

This is a wealthy country. If it were not, 
changes would have been forced long ago in 
the farm price support program. 

But even a wealthy country cannot con- 
tinue to waste its substance in the endless 
accumulation of surplus stocks, particularly 
when it needs its resources in a struggle 
for economic leadership with the countries 
of the Soviet bloc. | 

Some people have come to say that there 
is no solution for the farm price-support 
program. A better statement would be that 
there is no easy solution. A 25-year hunt for 
an easy solution has produced only new dis- 
appointments. 

Even if needful. changes are made now, 
surplus stocks would continue and costs 
would remain very high for a long time. 
Commodities which have been sheltered for 
25 years cannot quickly be returned to the 
rough-and-tumble of the market place. Our 
farmers cannot quickly crawl out from under 
a $9 billion stockpile. The return to a more 
orderly program must be a gradual process. 
We have started in that direction. The 
movement must not stall. 

Correction of our price-support legislation 
is retarded by folklore and fairytales. One 
of these is the idea that the administration 
wants to do way with price supports. There 
is no intention to take away from farmers 
the right to legislation which protects them 
from the excesses of unfettered competition. 
These rights have been fought for and won, 
and I applaud the victory. The thing t.am 
saying is that these hard-won rights should 
not be squandered in the continuation of a 
self-defeating program. 

Another block to constructive action is the 
erroneous idea that as prices fall farmers will 
increase production in order to maintain in- 
come. This notion is refuted by all objective 
research. It is refuted by the Congress itself, 
which as recently as 1958 extended the Wool 
Act, based on the correct principle that pro- 
duction increases result from high prices, 
not low prices. yee 

Still another obstacle is the attempted 
justification of the present program on the 
basis that other groups are subsidized and 
other groups have price protection. The 
question is not whether farmers, like other 
groups, have a right to helpful legislation; 
they do. The question is whether the legis- 
lation in question is truly helpful. On the 
basis of the record the answer must be “No.” 

The time will come when the penalties for 
temporizing further with this grave problem 
will be greater than the problems involved in 
dealing with it directly. And that time may 
be sooner than some people think. : 





The People Want the Farm Mess 
Solved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, people 
keep writing from all over the country 
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in favor of my four-point program to 
end the farm mess. It involves stopping 
subsidies, selling off surpluses, and us- 
ing proceeds to reduce the debt and 
taxes. Here are some more extracts 
from letters asking that this course of 
action be taken: 

The. present farm mess from the very be- 
ginning was the most nonsensical idea ever 
to be conceived by any one or any adminis- 
tration. If a farmer cannot live without 
Government aid, how can anyone else live 
without it? He can always raise enough to 
eat at any time. Not so the ordinary labor- 
ing man, or mechanic. They have nothing 
to fall back on but their ability or tools. 


Please end that farm mess now, I have al- 
Ways been against it. It is so ridiculous to 
pay the farmers big sums of money, for not 
working. 

,With regard to the farm mess, I whole- 
heartedly agree with your program in prin- 


_ ciple. 


IT agree with you on the farm mess, it’s 
terrible, wasting a billion a year for storage. 

We agree with you 100 percent on the farm 
mess. Think it is time for the Government 
to quit paying people to not work. 

Re your program to end the farm mess— 
I am 100 percent behind you—there is no 
excuse at this time for subsidy to any busi- 
ness and the quick sale of surplus wheat 
stocks is most wise and economical. 

I fully agree with you on the farm mess. 
I hope the time will soon come when the 
Federal Government will stop farm subsi- 
dies as well as all other subsidies. The 
sooner we return to the free-enterprise sys- 
tem the sooner taxes and unfair expenditure 
of public money will stop. 

I feel that something should be done to 
end the farm mess. The payment of sub- 
sidies only encourages more production 
which in turn increases the subsidies to be 
paid. The fact that surpluses have increased 
to such gigantic proportions illustrates the 
folly of trying to insulate a selected group 
of people against the painful readjustments 
necessitated by progress, in this case, pro- 
gress in methods of farm production. Some- 
where a real start has to be made to solve 
the problem, not just to appease it and pass 
it on to the next session of Congress. I 
believe the program you have outlined will 
do this. 


I hope you can really see this farm-sup- 
port mess as you say and every opportunity 
that is given you will try to vote these sub- 
sidies to cease. This, in my opinion, is one 
of the saddest things in U.S. home goyern- 
ment that I have seen. It sums up, we 
pay a subsidy so that we can pay higher 
prices. Isn’t there some way that these 
vote-crazy legislators can see beyond their 
noses and quit such stupid voting? 


I am very much in favor of your stand on 
the farm program. 

I wish to congratulate you on your pro- 
posed solution to the farm mess. I hope 
that enough support will be forthcoming 
to bring about enactment into law. 


I certainly appreciate your concerns re- 
garding the present farm program and con- 
cur with your proposals to eliminate this 
fantastic tax burden. 


I think your solution to the farm mess 
is a dandy—let’s do it. 
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I am certainly glad to hear something is 

to be done about this farm mess. 

Surely there must be a better way to spend 
billions and help the farmers too. 


Farm mess—$1 billion to store $9 billion 
in surpluses, need more be added? 





Forest Products Industry in Oregon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
processing of timber into lumber and a 
multitude of other forest products is the 
leading industry in the State of Oregon. 
The need to preserve and maintain our 
State’s basic forest resource is recog- 
nized by both private and public owners 
of forest areas in our State. A thought- 
ful column by Mr. Dewey Rand, editor 
and publisher of the Salem (Oreg.) 
Capital Press, comments upon the now- 
prevalent attitude in the lumber indus- 
try, which favors sustained-yield cutting 
practices and sound forest management 
policies, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude Mr. Rand’s column in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp along with my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Salem (Oreg.) Capital Press] 

PASSING IN REVIEW 
(By Dewey Rand) 

How important are the forest lands and 
timber to the economy and recreation of the 
Northwest? What are the problems of this 
vast complex of public and private resources 
and industry, and what does the future 
hold? These questions were discussed by 
the top authorities in this field at Reed Col- 
lege last week. 

The event was called the Citizens’ Confer- 
ence of the Pacific Northwest Forest Re- 
sources. It was sponsored by the Reed Col- 
lege Forest Endowment and the forest in- 
dustries and arranged by a citizens’ commit- 
tee headed by Chairman Robert S. Miller, 
Portland attorney. The three broad subjects 
covered were forests in the economy, forests 
capacity to meet future demand, and forest 
resources management and use. 

There are few people in this region who 
are not conscious of the importance of tim- 
ber and the lands on which it grows. But 


Problems of private and public ownership, 
taxes and protection, conservation and pub- 
lic use for recreation, watershed preserva- 
tion and general forest management were 
discussed and the solutions proposed. All 

are important and the public is all 
little informed on the subjects. But 
what impressed this visitor to the confer- 
ence is the fact forests of the North- 
west can be a perpetual source of revenue 
and recreation that will increase and not 
diminish if properly handled. Unlike oil 
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or coal deposits, but similar to falling water, 
our forests can produce forever. 

The U.S. Forest Service is taking a leading 
part in this long-range, multiple-use pro- 
gram. Richard McArdle, Chief of the Forest 
Service, told the conference the timber cut 
on Northwest Federal forests can be in- 
creased by 4 billion feet annually if the pro- 
gram of the Service is followed. The Federal 
forest plans, as outlined by McArdle, in- 
clude planting 627,000 acres in trees, improv- 
ing 1,800 miles of fishing streams, and build- 
ing 13,400 new family units in camp and 
picnic areas, The Service also plans recon- 
struction or the supervision, if others do the 
work, of thousands of miles of access roads. 
The Forest Service is not forgetting the 
sportsman and recreationist while planning 
for perpetual timber production. 

Private owners of forests, too, have aban- 
doned the “cut and get out” methods of the 
past and the ever-increasing value of timber 
is making it practical for them to “farm” 
their timberlands. Tree growing has taken 
enormous strides in recent years and large 
and small owners of timber are now manage- 
ing their forests with the future, and not a 
quick profit, in mind. 

Oregon’s great reliance on timber is often 
deplored, especially when the market for 
forest products softens as during the recent 
recessions. The great industry based on tim- 
ber faces many problems, as speakers at the 
conference pointed out. Still, timber means 
to Oregon what oil does to Texas or coal to 
Pennsylvania. Unlike these two natural re- 
sources our timber need never be exhausted 
and Oregon has more timber than any State 
in the Union, not excepting Alaska. 

And the most important point made by the 
speakers at the conference was, we thought, 
that both the private owners of timberlands 
and those who are the custodians of the State 
and Federal holdings have adopted the long- 
range view of this resource. For the most 
part, both private and public ownership seem 
determined to make this resource a perpetual 
benefit. 





E. Kent Swift 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply touched and profoundly grieved 
to learn of the passing on Friday of last 
week, July 17, of a cherished friend and 
a great business leader and philanthro- 
pist, E. Kent Swift, of Whitinsville, 
Mass., in my district. 

I join the Whitinsville community and 
the many associates and friends of Mr. 
Swift in extending deepest sympathy to 
his family: Mrs. Howard S. Whiteside 
of Milton, Mass., Mrs. Thomas P. Almy 
of Pelham, N.Y., Mrs. John E, Sawyer 
of New Haven, Conn., and Mr. E. Kent 
Swift, Jr., of Whitinsville. 

For many years, Mr. Swift had been 
recognized for his enlightened leadership 
and his almost limitless contributions of 
every character to our business life, the 
community, and the Nation. 

Kent Swift was a man of most excep- 
tional personal qualities. He was amiable 
and gentle and deeply interested in his 
fellow man. He was most gracious and 
courtly of manner, considerate and gen- 
erous of impulse yet possessed of traits of 
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character which readily identified him 
as a man of action and doer of good 
deeds. 

I will not attempt here to outline the 
many precious, immeasurable contribu- 
tions which he made during his long life- 
time to our business affairs, to the com- 
munity, the State, and the Nation in the 
humblest and very best sense. 

Kent Swift was a great, inspiring lead- 
er in every field to which he gave his tal- 
ented attention. He was a man possessed 
of highest and noblest character, inflex- 
ible of purpose, strong of conviction, and 
loyal to the many causes which he em- 
braced. He was a patriot and an Ameri- 
can of the highest order, a shining sym- 
pol of our widely heralded free enterprise 
system under which he worked his way 
to the very top of his proud calling. 

Kent Swift was a man of impeccable 
personal moral and intellectual integrity, 
devoted to lofty ideals, conscientious mo- 
tives, and humane instincts. He was a 
devoted family man, a warm, loyal friend, 
and a great American. With word of his 
passing, his community was plunged into 
deep sorrow and grief and many heart- 
felt tributes were paid to this stalwart, 
noble figure, who by his good works, his 
constructive life, and his many good 
deeds, had preeminently won the respect, 
admiration, and affection of all those who 
knew him and the Many who knew of his 
outstanding achievements. 

A brief word upon his life is appro- 
priate. Born in Eau Claire, Wis., De- 
cember 10, 1878, he was descended from 
a long line of distinguished New England 
ancesters who lived years ago in the 
beautiful town of Falmouth, Mass., on 
famed Cape Cod. The family was en- 
gaged in the shipbuilding industry, then 
operating at a high peak, and subse- 
quently became interested in extensive 
jumbering operations. As this great in- 
dustry moved westward, the Swifts 
moved with it and Kent Swift passed his 
early years in the great State of Wiscon- 
sin. He attended Beloit Academy in that 
State and then returned to Massachu- 
setts to take up his college studies at 
distinguished Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., from which he was 
graduated in the year 1900. 

It was his original intention to matric- 
ulate at the world-famous Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology where he would 
work for a degree in mining engineering. 
However, his cousin, Mr. Marston Whitin, 
then head of the Whitin Machine Works, 
persuaded him to enter the employ of 
that growing company. 5 

He started to work for the company as 
& mechanic and because of his ability, 
diligence, attention to duty and alert, 
creative mind, soon won the approval 
and confidence of Cousin Marston. 

With each passing year, the bond of 
friendship and mutual confidence be- 
tween Kent and Marston became closer 
and closer and the head of the company 
turned more and more toward this bril- 
liant young man who was impressing 
everyone with his ability to master the 
intricate details of the technical busi- 
ness in which he was engaged. 

His progress and advancement were 
marked. He rapidly rose from mechanic 
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to supervisory duties and in 1906 was 
appointed assistant treasurer of the com- 
pany. Kent was only 28 years of age 
at the time when he was promoted to 
be second in command of the Whitin 
factory, taking over full responsibility 
whenever Marston Whitin was away. 

Five years later in ?1911, he married 
gracious Katharine Leland Whitin, third 
daughter of George Marston Whitin, 
then treasurer of the company. AS‘a 
wedding present, Mr. Whitin built the 
magnificent “Galesmeet,’’ a lovely Geor- 
gian home on Northbridge Hill, largely 
built by Whitin craftsmen. 

By 1913, Mr. Swift had taken over 
many of the management details of the 
business and 1 year later he became gen- 
eral manager. 

In 1920, Mr. Swift was elected treas- 
urer, continuing his duties as general 
manager. He served as president from 
1933 to. 1946, at which time he became 
chairman of the board of directors, a 
position he held at the time of his death. 

It is during this period that the 
Whitin Machine Works grew in strength. 
A fully integrated main plant is located 
in Whitinsville, employing some 3,500 
people, largely from the immediate area. 
A branch plant is located in Charlotte, 
N.C., and a wholly owned subsidiary, 
Fayscott Corp., is located in Dexter, 
Maine. In recent years, Whitin Machine 
Works began to diversify its operations. 
The company recently purchased the 
Landis Machine Co. of St. Louis, Mo., a 
well known and respected name in the 
shoe repair equipment field. 

Harvey-Wells Electronics, Inc., of 
Southbridge, which is also in my district, 
is now owned by Whitin. American 
Type Founders Co., Inc., of Elizabeth, 
N.J., is another recent acquisition of 
the company in its diversification pro- 
gram. Other branch plants and sub- 
sidiaries are Whiten of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada; Whitin- 
France, Paris, France; Whitin Business 
Machine Corp., Whitinsville Water Co., 
and Deutsche Whitin Gesellschaft, 
M.B.H., Wiesbaden, Germany. 

Mr. Swift, down through the years, 
maintained a live and vigorous interest 
in all activities of the Whitin plant. It 
is said that no other executive of the 
company could take a visitor on a more 
comprehensive or more complete tour 
of the factory with stops made periodi- 
cally for talks with workers whom Mr. 
Swift knew by name. 

His warm friendliness with employees 
was an important ingredient of the Swift 
success story. He was always available 
to employees and never was it necessary 
to make appointments. The door to his 
office was always open. Thus, minor 
office or shop difficulties were settled 
immediately. 

While Mr. Swift managed a large com- 
pany with a multitude of problems and 
activities, he was never too busy to listen 
to his employees. As a result, the com- 
pany has a rather unique and unusual 
employee service record for an enterprise 
of its size. Mr. Swift always pointed 
with pride to his own long service rec- 
ord and that of many of his employees. 


More than have been with the com- 


pany for 40 years or more. Of these, 20 
have more than 50 years of continuous 
service. - 

The experience and knowledge of such 
an-employee group over these long pe- 
riods of time have resulted in an unex- 
celled esprit de corps and a craftsman- 
ship and workmanship recognized 
throughout the textile world as being 
second to none. 

Mr. Swift was especially proud of .the 
Whitin employees during the war years 
when .a skilled labor force might well 
have -been dispersed. The company 
turned to defense production with 
achievements that still prompt a deep 
sense of pride in many of the older 
employees. 

Equipped with a large foundry and 
many skills, the Whitin plant convinced 
the Maritime Commission that it could 
turn out auxiliary steam engines for 
liberty ships. Each ship needed five en- 
gines which contained many cast iron 
parts. The Whitin production. record 
amazed the Maritime experts, who were 
reluctant to place the initial contract. 
Whitin produced about 11,000 such en- 
gines, almost 90 percent of the entire 
national production, to the extreme 
gratification of the Maritime Commis- 
sion. 

Whitin also turned out during the war 
some 73,000 B-24 magnetos, an intricate 
device, in another demonstration of the‘ 
ability range and versatility of its work- 
ers, production facilities and manage- 
ment. 

Among Mr. Swift’s community accom- 
plishments was the erection in 1923 of 
the recreational center as a memorial to 
George Marston Whitin. The Whitin 
community gymnasium housed a swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium, shooting gallery, 
billiard rooms, ballroom, and social 
rooms. A disastrous fire last April left 
only the swimming pool untouched. A 
community campaign is underway to re- 
build the gymnasium. 

Mr. Swift’s business career, in addition 
to his 59-year association with Whitin 
Machine Works, included 39 director- 
ships, 6 presidencies, and 8 miscellan- 
eous other titles with various large con- 
cerns, many of them textile companies 
in New England and the South. 

At the time of his death, he was a 
member of the board of directors of the 
following companies: American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co., Ashworth Broth- 
ers, Inc., Boston Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co., Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Mutual Boiler and 
Machinery Insurance Co., Pepperell 
Manufacturing Co., Scott Lumber Co., 
Seaboard Foundry, Second Bank-State 
Street Trust Co., Whitinsville National 
Bank, Whitinsville Savings Bank, Whitin 
Machine Works, and Harvey-Wells Elec- 
tronics, Inc., a subsidiary of Whitin 
Machine Works. 

Today, largely due to the leadership 
of Kent Swift, the Whitin Machine 
Works is the world’s largest maker of 
textile machinery to the point that prac- 
tically every textile item produced is 
processed at some stage by a Whitin 
machine. items include bedding, 
garments, and even tire cords. 
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As I stated before, Kent Swift was 
@ progressive-minded and enlightened 
industrial leader who deeply felt, not 
only his responsibility to management, 
but also his responsibility to labor and 
the community. Under his sound, wise 
guidance, various employee welfare and 
housing programs were developed and 
medical and health services inaugurated. 
Indoor and outdoor recreational facili- 
ties were provided, many of them, not 
only for his own workers, but for mem- 
bers of the community as well. 

He took a lively active interest in 
the affairs of his town and for many 
years served as chairman of its impor- 
tant finance committee, passing and ad- 
vising upon a multitude of municipal ex- 
penditures to serve the indispensable 
purposes of town government. He inter- 
ested himself continually in town af- 
fairs—religious, patriotic, civic, recrea- 
tional and charitable. His counsel and 
advise was sought by many of his fellow 
citizens, and his door and generous heart 
were always open to those who sought 
his counsel and assistance. 

Kent Swift was a broad, tolerant man 
with friends in every walk of life, in 
every religious and racial group. He 
truly loved his fellowman and was eager 
to serve and help him. A man of simple 
tastes and habits—congenial, discreet 
and approachable, he deplored and 
shunned provincialism and narrow- 
mindedness and retained his balance and 
conviction with a superb poise .and 
soundness of judgment that was the envy 
of contemporaries in every calling. 

The personality, character, life and 
contributions of Kent Swift will long 
be remembered by a grateful people. He 
has left an indelible impression upon 
our times. He has fought the good fight 
for the principles and ideals in which 
he believed. He has demonstrated in 
his lifetime that there is a nobler and 
unselfish side to every great man and 
that truly illustrious leadership cannot 
be confined within narrow boundaries. 

In the continuous stream of life which 
covers generation after generation, many 
people have contributed to the progress_ 
of our Nation. Certainly no one has 
contributed more unselfishly, construc- 
tively and with more noble impulses, and 
few indeed have ever contributed with 
such outstanding results. 

The name of Kent Swift will remain 
for very many years to inspire and to 
strengthen those who love our country 
and who are willing to dedicate them- 
selves to making it a better place in 
which to live. 

The world is better because of men 
like Kent Swift, and as we mourn his 
passing, we may at the same time, ex- 
press our deep gratitude that he lived 
among us so long and gave so gener- 
ously of himself to his friends, his fel- 
low citizens and his beloved country. 

A truly great man and a cherished 
friend passed to his heavenly home: 
May he find peace and rest in his eternal 
reward. 
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Thompson Spurns Teamsters’ Dictation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, with the hurtling of charges 
in the public press and elsewhere about 
concessions to Hoffa-like dictation in 
endeavors to pass labor-management 
reform legislation, it is worthwhile to 
note, I think, the kind of resistance 
which such attempts meet. In an arti- 
cle from a recent issue of the Tren- 
tonian, there is described a visit from 
one of the Teamsters’ attorneys to the 
office of Congressman FraAnK THOMPSON 
of New Jersey’s Fourth Congressional 
District. Knowing THompson’s long 
friendship with labor, the Teamsters’ 
man recommendations for a labor 
bill with the thought in mind that the 
Congressman would accept his version. 
This version, however, did not fit in at 
all with the stronger measures sup- 
ported by Congressman THompson—and 
he rejected the recommendations. That 
this rejection was not lightly taken soon 
became evident when Congressman 
THompson was informed that a mass 
meeting was in the making to consider 
what his stand meant—with the implied 
suggestion that such publicity could be 
very unfortunate. But how ridiculous 
these kinds of tactics are was revealed 
almost immediately through a stafe- 
ment from the lips of an assistant to 
President Meany who said: 

Congressman FRANK THOMPSON always ap- 
proaches all legislation with the people’s 
welfare in mind. He is extremely fair 
minded * * * I anticipate he’ll show the 
pg good judgment in the pending legisla- 

n. x‘ 





I think this clearly demonstrates that 
such reprehensible efforts on the part of 
a few individuals have little effect. I 
am glad to know that when a labor bill 
is forthcoming, it will be with the help 
of men of such outstanding caliber as 
Frank Tuompson. I am proud of my 
good friend, who, as outlined above, is 
giving such outstanding representation 
to the people of his congressional dis- 
trict, to the State and to the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THOMPSON SpurNs Teamsters’ DICTATION 

(By Cyril J. O’Brien) 

WaAsHINGTON.—The hand of Hoffa which 
tapped legislators on Capitol Hill recently 
was named Sidney Zagri, Teamster attorney. 

In touch with Congressman Frank 
THomPsoNn, pro-labor, labor-backed and 
labor- Zagri was dissatisfied. 
THOMPSON would not buy Zagri’s version of 
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what a labor racketeering law should be. 
THOMPSON wanted sterner measures. But 
then THompson had a good armor of con- 
sistent friendship with labor and he could 
play independent of Hoffa’s recommenda- 
tions, Zagri left the office, unhappy. 

Soon a note from the Mercer-Burlington 
area proved that Hoffa or Mr. Zagri had a 
long arm. The Con Was advised 
from home that there might be a mass meet- 
ing in. Trenton to consider THompson and 
his stand. Generally, it could be bad, espe- 
cially on publicity—unless you had a long 
record, strong enough to make the threat 
ridiculous. 

And apparently this was the case. From 
headquarters of the AFL-CIO, almost on the 
same day as the threat-letter, came strong 
support from Andrew J. Biemiller, assistant, 
to President Meany and CIO-AFL legislative 
department head. 

Biemiller said: “Congressman Frank 
THOMPSON always approaches all legislation 
with the people’s welfare in mind * * * He 
is extremely fair minded * * * I anticipate 
he’ll show the usual good judgment in the 
pending legislation * * *.” 





PRODUCING LABOR BIL. INTENSIVE WorK 


(By Frank THOMPSON, Jr., Member of Con- 
gress, Fourth New Jersey District) 

On July 23, following 5 weeks of work as 
intensive as any I have ever known, the 
House Education and Labor Committee re- 
ported to the House its version of the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin reform bill. 

Working against a background of threats 
which included everything from “getting 
your head knocked off” to “we'll get you the 
next time you run,’”’ and in the midst of 
heated opinions and frayed nerves, the com- 
mittee steered a course between the shoals 
of bitterness on both port and starboard 
sides. The left-hand shoal was defiance of 
the Nation’s obvious demand for reform leg- 
islation—the course was to kill the bill. The 
right-hand shoal was defiance of the Nation's 
working people’s right to bargain collective- 
ly—the course was to report a bill so tough 
as to destroy our great labor movement. 

By virtue of hard work and appeals, the 
committee finally achieved successfui pas- 
sage through the treacherous channel and 
ended up with a bill which deserves the 
support of all fairminded people, who be- 
lieve that an effective labor reform bill 
should be enacted at this session of Con- 
gress. In this report and in my report of 
next week, I sh endeavor to describe the 
legislation and its background. It is my 
belief that the subject of labor reform is 
the most important domestic issue before 
the Nation at this time. 

Your Representative’s actions and votes 
will have ng appeal to either those who in- 
sisted upon no legislation at all or to those 
who wanted, punitive legislation. Some 
weeks ago in this report I stated my posi- 
tion. I adhered to it strictly and, therefore, 
cannot understand why so many representa- 
tives of both labor and management ap- 
peared to be surprised by my middle course 
votes. . 

Teamster boss Jimmy Hoffa dipped into 
the St. Louis Teamster organization and 
brought to Washington as his chief lawyer 
and lobbyist, an attorney named Sidney 
Zagri. Zagri’s activities have been well 
documented by Time (July 27), Life (July 
27), and in a host of other papers and 
journals. 

The Teamster hired hand appeared in my 
office on two or three occasions early in the 
game. On one of his visits he was accom- 
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panied by a dozen or more New Jersey 
Teamster leaders. Starting his conversa- 
tions reasonably and smoothly, in lawyerlike 
fashion, Zagri appealed for support for some 
50 pages of amendments to the 70-page Sen- 
ate bill. 

When he realized that I was not sympa- 
thetic, lawyer Zagri discarded his attorney 
attire and suddenly became some sort of po- 
litical boss. Talking as if he had at his dis- 
posal an election certificate, he indicated 
that I had better do his will. One or two 
other labor leaders used the same approach, 
each with the same lack of success. 

What Zagri and other Washington lobby- 
ists fail to realize is that those of us who 
are elected Representatives are known to 
our people. We are here because of majori- 
ties received in free elections conducted by 
secret ballot in which freemen expressed 
their will. Hoffa and Zagri disdain free elec- 
tions and secret ballots—they want no part 
of democracy in their union and I want no 
part of Hoffa or Zagri. I have given them 
to understand that I would rather be de- 
feated than to be indebted to them for be- 
ing in Congress. In this connection, I can 
state honestly that not one Teamster from 
the Fourth Congressional District has 
threatened me in any way. Two of their 
leaders have been to Washington to see me 
and both complained about the bill, but 
both were entirely reasonable and fair. 

In the July 17, 1959, issue of the Indiana 
Labor Tribune, that State’s Teamster paper, 
Sidney Zagri has a signed article in which 
he attacks Indiana’s brilliant freshman Con- 
gressman JOHN BrapEeMas. The basis of the 
attack is a flatterimg one, for it says that 
Brapemas’ “voting has largely followed the 
lead of the Thompson-Udall Democrats, of 
ARIZONA, group.” Zagri is a busy fellow. He's 
doing his smear job on a nationwide basis. 

On the opposite side from the Teamsters 
those fighting against the committee bill are 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. Their 
vehement opposition, including the usual 
election day threats, is based upon the fact 
that our bill will not break the back of or- 
ganized labor. 

All in all, the opposition to the reported 
bill makes even more clear the fact that it is 
an effective, strong document. Some labor 
elements are opposed because they know it 
will bring reform. The management ele- 
ments are opposed because it will allow the 
continued and necessary process of collective 
bargaining. Fairness is a great American 
tradition. In this case, the path of fairness 
is clear—it is represented by the committee’s 
version of the Kennedy bill. I am confident 
that the Congress will choose the fair path. 

Next week I shall analyze the major pro- 
visions of the labor legislation and will set 
forth some of the alternatives. I would ap- 
preciate the views of anyone who cares to 
write. Please address mail to: Representa- 
tive Frank THoMmpson, Jr., room 452 Old 
House Office Building Washington, D.C. 





Food, Freedom, and a World in 
Revolution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have an article 
from the July 1959 issue of the Reporter 
magazine printed in the Appendix of the 
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The article was written by a distin- 
guished Californian, Mr. Lionel Stein- 
berg. Mr. Steinberg is a member of the 
California State Board of Agriculture 
and a practical and successful farmer in 
his own right. He has traveled through- 
out the world and, in my opinion, is 
qualified to discuss the important sub- 
jects included in the article. 

Foop, FREEDOM, AND A WORLD IN REVOLUTION 
(By Lionel Steinberg) 


Some one should tell us that it’s 1776 all 
over the world, and that Russian commu- 
nism is not the last hurdle to continuous 
peace. World chaos will continue through- 
out the remaining years of this century even 
if all the communists in the world were to 
suddenly and unaccountably drop dead. 
The world revolutions—not Russia—are the 
sign of the times. 

Two-thirds of the people of the world go 
to bed hungry every night of their lives. 
Some two billion of them live on less than 
$100 each a year. In fact, most of the 
world’s people suffer from conditions which 
are the basis of the greatest revolution in 
history: hunger, poverty, disease, the pres- 
sure of increasing population, limited sup- 
plies of food, foreign exploitation, the 
alienation of natural resources for quick 
profits, colonialism, bondage, absentee 
ownership of most of the land, corruption 
of officials, oppressive taxation, no access to 
capital, disastrous interest rates, no freedom 
of speech, no freedom of press, no freedom 
of assembly, no right to vote or hold office. 

Almost a decade ago Justice William 
Douglas warned upon returning from Asia, 
“There are professional agitators who stir 
this brew of discontent but the force comes 
from the masses. I have not seen a village 
between the Mediterranean and the Pacific 
that was not stirring uneasily.” 

In the past 6 years, almost by default, 
Russia has taken over world leadership from 
the United States. David Lawrence’s con- 
servative U.S. News & World Report gave 
a detailed account (October 3, 1958) of how 
the Russians are operating in 72 countries. 
The magazine reported a global war by the 
Communists,*fought on Communist terms, 
with Russia on the offensive almost every- 
where: in Latin America, Europe, Africa, the 
Far East, South Asia, the Middle East. The 
Russians are shrewdly waging war on the 
United States by every means short of shoot- 
ing. 

Khrushchev bragged recently, “We declare 
a@ war we will win on the United States—in 
the peaceful field of trade. We will bury 
you.” 

Here in the United States at the head of 
the Nation is an affable but tired general 
with a country club mentality elected and 
reelected by a people, that according to our 
psychiatrist friends, see in Eisenhower a fa- 
ther image. There is a Secretary of Agricul- 
ture with a surplus psychosis who is petrified 
by a year’s surplus stock of wheat, corn and 
cotton, who between falling prices and rising 
costs, has presided over the liquidation of 
600,000 farms and forced 4 million Americans 


off their farms. American farmers, the most - 


productive in the world, copied by all na- 
tions, now make up 12 percent of the US. 
population and yet receive only 5 percent of 
the national income. In the past 6 years 
realized net farm income in the United States 
has dropped 25 percent. In 1957 returns to 
farm owners for their labor and management 
reached a low of 69 cents an hour. 

The Department of Interior is led by men 
who apologize for the TVA and have evolved 
@ new power concept of “partnership” with 
the private utilities. This partnership has 
been described as one in which the Govern- 
ment feeds the cow and the utilities sell the 

Aldous Huxley in his new book, “Brave 
New World Revisited,” describes modern 


“what Russia did in 35 years. 
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Western man as lulled by tranquilizers, 
swayed gently into conformity by the bought 
witchdoctors of Madison Avenue, led softly 
into a world of dreaming and docility by tele- 
vision and the other devices that sell vicari- 
ous living, and on the verge of being kneaded 
into a universal and mediocre dough. 

We Americans maintain a stiff upper lip 
as we fearfully continue a $40-billion a year 
defense budget and engage in a feverish race 
with Russia to control outer space. We 
Americans spend $5 billion annually on liquor 
and $5 billion a year on beer and wine. Gam- 
bling is a $10 billion a year bite on the 
American people. Our liquor budget is 10 
times larger than the amount we spend on 
basic research. It is. twice the cost of foreign 
aid, and half again as much as we spend on 
schools. 

The revelation of Russia’s atomic prowess 
and other scientific achievements has finally 
awakened American educators and parents 
to the inadequacies of the American educa- 
tional system, in which most talented chil- 
dren go untended and only those who can af- 
ford a higher education get one. 


AFRICANS EDUCATED IN RUSSIA 


Russia is educating thousands of young 
Africans in European universities with the 
sure conviction they will return eventually 
to lead colonial administrations. Latin 
American countries, hard hit by the fall in 
commodity prices, are tempted with Russian 
offers to buy wool, hides, and coffee. The 
Russians also make proposals to develop the 
natural resources of these underdeveloped 
areas. The same tactics are used in the 
Middle East, with Russian support -for 
Nasser’s growing Arab empire. The Russians 
offer to swap Communist arms for cotton, 
vote $100 million initial appropriations for 
the development of the Aswan Dam, and 
capitalize on the Arab hatred of Israel while 
shrewdly seeking control of Middle East oil. 
In south Asia, Russia promises loans and 
aid, infiltrates and woos Afghanistan, 
Thailand, Burma, Laos, and Cambodia. 
Everywhere they raise the “Ugly American” 
image. 

They move swiftly into readymade crises— 
unemployment in Italy, Algerian terrorism 
in France, angry fishermen in Iceland. 

Japanese workers and businessmen are 
promised big new trade with Red China and 
India gets steelmaking equipment. 

Not only the Russians, but the Chinese 
Communists, are remolding world history 
today. With a staggering crash commune 
program, China seeks to feed 650 million 
Chinese, trying to accomplish in a decade 
In_less than 
1 year, all farms have been collectivized and 
500 million Chinese peasants have been re- 
organized into 26,400 peoples communes. 
The Chinese refer to their commune as an 
entirely new organization for the masses— 
pure socialism. The communes range from 
a few square miles to the size of an average 
U.S, county and from a few thousand families 
to 150,000 members. They embrace collective 
farms, factories, schools, stores, and every 
other facet of rural life in one self-contained 
unit, organized along military lines. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE COMMUNES 


The speed of the commune drive has as- 
tonished western observers who can scarcely 
conceive of human engineering on such a 
vast inhuman scale. Hundreds of thousands 
of peasants’ homes have been burned to 
make way for communal barracks that house 
male and female members separately. Chil- 
‘dren live in communal nurseries or boarding 
schools and see their parents briefly over 
weekends. Commune workers serve in labor 
battalions; they work in fields, factories, on 
roads or dams, or irrigation projects. They 
work at fixed wages with a bonus system for 
extra labor. Information from China is 
scarce because our Government has forbid- 
den newsmen to go-there, but it has been 
reported that the Chinese communes offer 
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some medical care and other necessities to 
millions who had nothing before. If true, 
what impression are the communes making 
on non-Chinese Asiaris? And what alterna- 
tive has been suggested by the West? 

Since beginning this article, I have attend- 
ed a World Farmers’ Convention in Israel 
where some 400 farmers and agrarian lead- 
ers and agricultural officials from 31 coun- 
tries had an opportunity to study and live 
and work in the communal and cooperative 
villages of Israel, known as the Kubbutz 
and Moshav. They came from Asia, Africa, 
South America, North America, and Europe. 

I did not speak to a single delegate who 
did not share my own tremendous enthu- 
siasm and admiration for the democratic 
processes, the group-living techniques, and 
proficiency of the 700 Israel cooperative and 
communal villages which have helped ex- 
pand Israel’s agricultural production five- 
fold in a decade, making it possible to house 
and feed a population which has grown 
from 600,000 to 2 million since 1948, In 1948 
80 percent of the food was imported, today 
20 percent. 

Of particular interest was the social and 
cultural achievements, for each village is ad- 
ministered democratically by committees 
selected by vote from the 150 families that 
make up the average cooperative settlement. 
Most Kubbutzim have their own libraries, 
music rooms as well as schools. Many have 
auditoriums where music and theater groups 
entertain each week. 

Although some of the delegates from Eu- 
rope and the Western Hemisphere noted the 
superior productive records of the Israel 
commercial private farms, those from Bur- 
ma, Ghana, Ceylon, Dahomey and India saw 
much that would be of vast benefit in the 
less developed areas of the world. The Is- 
rael Kubbutzem admirably meet the needs 
of countries with frontiers to settle and pro- 
tect, where there is a shortage of capital and 
experienced farmers, for equipment and fa- 
cilities and technicians can be shared. 

Perhaps in little Vermont-sized Israel may 
be found the alternative to the totalitarian 
communes of China, Israel governmental 
leaders proudly state their main export in 
the coming decade will be experts. Many 
farm delegates from the neutral countries 
said they feared both Russian and Amer- 
ican strings attached to help offered, 


THE FUTURE-—-IF MAO SUCCEEDS 


It may come as a surprise to some Amer- 
icans that Mao Tse-tung seeks seriously 
to make China the world’s No. 1 power. 
China’s original slogan, Surpass Britaizi in 
15 years,. has been. modified to 5 years. 


Red China did not turn out a single tractor. 


in 1957. In 1958, they claim 20,000 were 
produced. The goal for 1959 is 200,000. 
Coal and steel production goals double year- 
ly. They boast ability to feed 5 billion peo- 
ple if necessary. 

Provinces ravaged annually by floods now 
have systems of dykes that were erected by 
battalions of 20,000 men. Radio Peiping has 
announced that 40 million peasants are now 
working on irrigation and dam-building 
projects. . 

Western journalists report the frantic pace 
is bringing national exhaustion with Chinese 
officials dazed with fatigue. Sixteen to 20 
hours a day, 7 days a week of work were 
required in some communities. Peking Peo- 
ples Daily warned recently, “We must see 
that the workers get sufficient rest for the 
sake of their health. By doing so they will 
be available to maintain -their labor en- 
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address which could have made world his- 


tory: 

“We must embark on a bold new program 
for making the benefits of scientific ad- 
vances and industrial progress available for 
the improvement and growth of underde- 
veloped areas.” 

Tragically, the program never really got off 
the ground under the Democrats and has suf- 
fered from neglect, misunderstanding, and 
finally-abandonment by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

The Soviet Union has seized upon the boil- 
ing unrest that exists in the underdeveloped 
countries as a means of spreading its influ- 
ence and power. In cities, villages, and on 
the farms, the Soviet Union spreads promises 
of peace, plenty, and freedom and calls on 
the people to accept Soviet leadership in a 
revolutionary struggle against “decadent” 
western democracies. 

Chester Bowles has said, “We cannot expect 
to live peacefully in a world slum overflowing 
with tension and hate; nor can we impose 
peace and understanding on such a world 
with atom bombs.” 

But time is running out for us. Sociolo- 
gists estimate world population will reach 6 
billion by the year 2000, almost double that 
of today. Each year another 45 million in- 
fants are born throughout the world. Even 
in the United States, population by the year 
2000 may reach 400 million with a maximum 
potential of 1 billion people in the year 
2050. 

Collectively, the world has the resources, 
the labor, and the genius to live abundantly 
in peace and freedom. 

The United States must accept the chal- 
lenge with a world blueprint for the future. 
We must make it clear to the world that the 
American people realize that peace and free- 
dom cannot long survive want and hunger. 
Nothing less than a brandnew cabinet level 
department can dramatize to ourselves and 
to the world the seriousness and the scope 
of our intent. 

Such an agency might well be titled “The 
Department for World Development,” inter- 
twining the resources of the Departments of 
State, Agriculture, Interior, and Commerce. 

We should be prepared to offer the world 
our technicians, scientists, administrators, 
and engineers to help nations willing to par- 
ticipate in vast overall programs. 

It has been estimated that a 20-year united 
world redevelopment program would take at 
least $500 billion. Half should come from 
the undeveloped nations, with their yearly 
contributions increasing over the years as 
their income rises. The other half should 
come from leading countries of the United 
Nations. 

Ten percent of the military budgets of the 
United States and our allies could easily 
finance this gigantic program to bring two- 
thirds of the peoples of the world from the 
middle ages into the 20th century, from revo- 
lution into peace. 

The grim alternative to bold American 
leadership is world revolution led by the 
Soviet Union and China and ultimate Ameri- 
can isolation. 
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industrial Develaguseut Abroad: Threat 
or Opportunity? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


“Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that the United States is facing some 
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serious challenges in development of a 
realistic trade policy. 

Among the major questions we face 
in this field is included: “Is technological 
industrial development abroad a threat 
or an opportunity?” 

Recently, the Committee for a Na- 
tional Trade Policy came to the conclu- 
sion that “technological and industrial 
advancement in both underdeveloped 
and industrially mature countries results 
in an expansion, rather than an obstruc- 
tion, of international trade.” 

Conversely, there are those who feel 
that the increase in industrial capacity 
abroad represents a threat to U.S. enter- 
prise; particularly those who find outlets 
for their products in foreign markets. 

We are well aware, of course, that 
with our higher standards of living, wage 
scales, cost of operation, and other 
factors, we are at a competitive disad- 
vantage with manufacturers in a great 
many other countries. 

Recognizing that not only our for- 
eign trade, but a substantial segment 
of our domestic economy, depends upon 
finding markets for U.S. products else- 
where in the world, this situation is of 
course of increasing importance to us. 

A recent edition of Trade Talk, pub- 
lished by the Committee for a National 
Trade Policy, contained an article reem- 
phasizing, among other things, the grow- 
ing challenge to the pioneering, competi- 
tive spirit of American industry in inter- 
national trade. As a reflection of this 
particular side of the question, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ABROAD: THREAT 
OR OPPORTUNITY? 

Technological and industrial advancement 
in both underdeveloped and industrially- 
mature countries results in. expansion, 
rather than contraction, of international 
trade. 

This finding was reached in a survey, 
just published by Committee for a Na- 
tional Trade Policy, entitled “Industrial De- 
velopment Abroad—Threat or Opportunity?” 
Prepared for the Research and Education 
Committee for a Free World, the report was 
undertaken in the light of the increasing 
attention being given to the effects, at home 
and abroad, of public and private U.S, in- 
vestment overseas. 

The survey shows that investment in pro- 
ductive enterprise overseas does not result 
in loss of market outlets at home or abroad 
for U.S. manufacturers but, on the contrary, 
opens the way to greatly increased sales of 
manufactured goods, 

Industrially mature countries are today 
their own best customers for each others’ 
exports of manufactured products, the sur- 
vey holds. Except in highly abnormal pe- 
riods, the rise in volume of manufactured 
goods produced in countries in process of in- 
dustrialization has invariably been accom- 
panied by an increase in the volume of im- 
ports of manufactured goods—including 
imports of consumer goods. As the per capita 
incomes rise with increased productivity in 
the industrializing countries, the latent de- 
mand for a greater variety and volume of 
manufactured goods for home consumption 
can be increasingly satisfied, and total fm- 
ports of manufactured products therefore 
tend to increase. 

As to future possibilities, the report rec- 
ognizes that, while some particular indus- 
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tries may be adversely affected, the overall 
effect of industrialization abroad can and 
should be a further marked expansion of 
market outlets for U.S. manufactures. Even 
a very small annual percentage rise in the 
incomes of the underdeveloped countries 
would result in large increases in imports of 
manufactured goods from the United States 
and other countries. Considered indispen- 
sable for the realization of these possibili- 
ties are: continued growth in the indus- 
trially-advanced countries; commercial pol- 
icles that encourage the growth of inter- 
national trade; flexibility in adjusting to, 
and taking full advantage of, changing com- 
petitive conditions on the part of the indus- 
trialized countries. 

The ultimate outcome, according to the 
study, will turn largely on whether the 
pioneer, competitive spirit of American in- 
dustry, its great resourcefulness in innova- 
tion and adaptation to changing conditions, 
continue to predominate. 

Thus, the survey states, the question be- 
comes one, not of capabilities, but of spirit 
and attitude. If the economic development 
and industrial growth of the underdeveloped 
countries is looked upon as an opportunity 
for exploiting to the full our latent capabili- 
ties for technological and industrial prog- 
ress, we can greatly profit from it. “If, on 
the other hand, our Government reacts to 
the new conditions by succumbing to pres- 
sures to preserve the industrial status quo 
in the midst of fundamental world economic 
change, it will have lost a great opportunity. 
And losing it, the traditional pioneer spirit 
of which we have been so justly proud will 
have succumbed to a new attitude that can 
lead only to eventual economic stagnation.” 

In conclusion, the study emphasizes the 
vital importance, from the standpoint of 
national security, of policies which encour- 
age economic growth in the free world. In 
the midst of the cold war and of the “rev- 
olution of rising expectations” in the newly 
independent nations, this becomes crucial. 
“Our only security, our only hope for pros- 
perity and happiness, lie in adaption to 
change, in seeking to direct change to our 
advantage and to that of the whole free 
world. The surest way to impoverish our- 
selves and lose our freedom is to hoard our 
investment capital at home, to build national 
walls against competition, and to protect 
and perpetuate inefficient methods and out- 
moded products.” 

The survey was written under the direc- 
tion of economist Lynn R. Edminster, for- 
mer special assistant to the Secretary of 
State and Vice Chairman of the US. Tariff 
Commission; assisted by David J. Steinberg, 
economic consultant, and Gizella Huber, sta- 
tistical consultant. 

Copies of the study, containing 20 tables 
and charts, may be obtained on request. 


Neville G. Penrose, Chairman of the In- 
ternational Good Neighbor Conference, 
Is Helping Ambassador Hill Maintain 
Good Relations With Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this country has long enjoyed the most 
excellent and friendly relations with our 
good neighbor to the South, the Repub- 
lic of Mexico. 
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The International Good Neighbor 
Conference is one organization which is 
helping to maintain these good relations 
and to promote even more understand- 
ing and cooperation between the two 
nations. Mr. Neville G. Penrose of Fort 
Worth is the organization’s chairman. 

The book “History of the Texas Good 
Neighbor Commission” by Nellie Ward 
Kingrea tells of Mr. Penrose’s fine work 
in the interest of neighborliness between 
the United States and Mexico. 

Recently, Mr. Penrose was host to 
Robert C. Hill, able and diligent U.S. 
Ambassador to Mexico, and the meeting 
provided many Texans with more in- 
sight into the mutual cooperation of the 
two countries. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article by Horace Craig 
which was printed in the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram for Sunday, July 26, 1959, 
entitled: “Bracero Situation Reviewed— 
U.S. Envoy Praises Mexico.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

BRACERO SITUATION REVIEWED—U.S. ENvoy 
PRAIsEesS MExi1co 


(By Horace Craig) 


Robert C. Hill, U.S. Ambassador to Mexico, 
said in Fort Worth Saturday that the United 
States and Mexican Governments are work- 
ing together to solve difficulties in the bracero 
program in Texas. 

“The program is very important to the 
economy of Mexico, as it is to the United 
States,” he said. 

“We are in touch on the bracero situation 
almost weekly.” 

Some West Texas towns—particularly 
Lubbock—were blacklisted recently from 
participation in the bracero program. 

The Lubbock -ban, lifted recently, came 
when a Lubbock. beauty shop refused serv- 
ice to Mexicans. 

Hill pointed out that some 445,000 braceros 
work on U.S. farms and ranches each year, 
adding $40 million a year to the Mexican 
economy. 

He added that Mexico is anxious to con- 
tinue the program and that “cooperation 
from the Mexican Government has been ex- 
cellent.” 

Hill has been Ambassador to Mexico since 
May 1957, and previously was Ambassador 
to Costa Rica and El Salvador. 

He was honored at a luncheon Saturday 
at Shady Oaks Country Club. Neville G. 
Penrose, Chairman of the International Good 
Neighbor Conference, was host. 

Saturday night, Hill addressed a Dallas 
meeting of business and civic leaders in the 
interest of increased tourism to Mexico. 

In the earlier interview, Hill said Texans 
have a stake in Mexican tourism because 
“it’s not a oneway street.’ 

He noted that most tourists to Mexico 
enter that country from Texas points, there- 
by adding to the prosperity of the State. 

“Tourism is the No. 1 industry in Mexico,” 
Hill said. “They’ve built new hotels and 
facilities, and they want to fill them.” 

He said Mexico has an average of 600,000 
tourist visitors who spend $600 million an- 
nually. 

The country has developed its facilities 
now to handle 750,000 tourists each year— 
not including border traffic. 

But, Hill added, the border traffic is im- 
portant too. 

He said 25 million persons enter Mexico 
each year at Juarez. A third will be 
dedicated. next month to relieve the con- 
gestion there. 


July 29 


With a national popuiation of only 33 
million, Hill said the Juarez entry figure is 
even more impressive. Tourism, however, 
is not the country’s only economic support. 

“Mexico has a strong economy,” Hill said. 
“Tt is the only country in Latin America 
which has complete diversification of its 
economy * * * they've had the foresight to 
industrialize.” 

Of Mexican food, Hill said his family eats 
it 4 days out of 7—and thrives on it. 

Of the siesta, Hill said he enjoys that 
custom, too. 

“But Mexico is not the lang of ‘manana,’” 
he explained. “They put in a long day and 
they work hard down there.” 

The ambassador explained that a Mexican’s 
work day may begin at 11 a.m. and last until 
2 p.m.—when he takes off 3 hours for lunch. 

“But he comes back to work at 5 p.m. and 
works until 10 p.m.,” Hill explained. 

Of the universal problem of communism, 
Hill said “Mexico deserves. great credit for 
the way they’ve handled the situation.” 

He said there is no chance for a Castro- 
like uprising in Mexico, and noted that the 
country has been at peace 30 years. 

Before leaving Fort Worth, Hill put in a 
plug for Mexico’s Pan American Fair being 
planned for next year. He said the country 
is going all-out to celebrate the 100th anni- 
versary of the Mexican Revolution, and the 
50th anniversary of its success. 


Labor Reform Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include an edito- 
rial which appeared in the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post-Dispatch on July 6, 1959, en- 
titled “On Whose Side?”’: 

On WHOSE SipE? 


After more. than 6 weeks the House Labor 
Committee is still struggling with the writ- 
ing of a labor reform bill. The committee is 
under intense union pressure. Every mem- 
ber of it, and, of course, every Member of 
the House, must face the voters next year. 
Union leaders are making the most of their 
concentrated power, especially in city dis- 
tricts, to affect the results of congressional 
elections. 

So it is not surprising that the reports 
from the committee speak of a steady drift 
toward weakening one clause after another 
of the Senate-passed bill. The Senate bill 
itself, in our opinion, does not meet the 
public demand for a genuine and effective 
reform measure which adequately corrects 
the abuses exposed by the McClellan investi- 
gation. To water it down still further would 
represent a humiliating defeat of the public 
interest by organized group pressure, 

Inevitably, the question is now. arising: 
Would not half a loaf be better than none? 
A bill which carried out some of the needed 
reforms might very well be preferable to no 
legislation at all,"but individual Representa- 
tives must be judged by their individual 
contributions to the final result. A Con- 
gressman who votes and works for a Wa- 
tered-down bill instead of a truly effective 
and comprehensive one must be 
to go before the voters as a candidate who 
placed the union lobby’s interest above the 
public interest. 











It is not difficult to tell where the public 


interest lies. It lies, first, in reasonable but : 


effective reform of internal union organiza- 
tion: in public accountability for union wel- 
fare funds and other finances, in protecting 
the rights of union members from usurpa- 
tion by union bosses, in making the leaders 
more directly answerable to the rank and 
file. Secondly, the public interest demands 
effective legislation against secondary boy- 
cotts and “blackmail” picketing. 

The first general objective can be attained 
by adopting the Senate bill’s provisions on 
financial accounting and its bill of rights for 
union ‘members, preferably with a stronger 
enforcement clause. The second objective 
requires rewriting of the Senate measure as 
it applies to “hot cargo” and blackmail 
picketing. 

The House could find no better guide to 
legislation on the latter points than Secre- 
tary of Labor Mitchell’s proposals. Mr. 
Mitchell is not trying to outlaw legitimate 
secondary boycotts—those, for example, 
which are directed against a company’s per- 
forming struck work—nor is he trying to 
outlaw legitimate picketing. His proposed 
amendments would strike only at the kind 
of boycott by which a union wages a dispute 
with one employer by penalizing an innocent 
one, and at the kind of picketing which per- 
mits “top-down organizing” aimed at intim- 
idating ‘the employer instead of persuading 
the employees. 

These are the minimum standards of an 
adequate labor reform bill, and Congressmen 
will be judged by whether they fight to pro- 
tect or to tear down these standards. There 
is no public interest in legislation designed 
to weaken the right of collective bargaining. 
There is a strong public interest in legisla- 
tion to curb the excesses of unscrupulous 
union leaders like Jimmy Hoffa. Every 
Congressman should be prepared to let his 
constituents know whose side he is on; 





Civil Defense: So What Is Money? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
T ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the R&ecorp an excel- 
lent. editorial, ‘‘So What Is: Money?” 
which was published in the Springfield 
Daily News, a leading Ohio newspaper, 
on July-5, 1959. 

I believe that the editorial points out 
once again the waste of the taxpayers’ 
money on our obsolete civil defense pro- 
gram. It cites as an example the misuse 
and mismanagement by civil defense offi- 
cials of Federal surplus property donated 
to a county in the State of Ohio, I com- 
mend this to my colleagues in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

So Wuat Is Monry? 

Another of the many examples of loose 
management by civil defense authorities, re- 
sulting in the loss of tremendous sums of 
money contributed by American taxpayers, 
has turned up in Ohio. State civil defense 
headquarters in Columbus has called upon 
Champaign County officials to return thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of civil defense equip- 
ment which that county is said to have re- 
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ceived last year. Improper use of this equip- 


ment is charged. 

Regardless of circumstances, one can hard- 

ly blame the Champaign County officials for 

to get their share of this equipment. 
After all, citizens of that county pay Federal 
taxes and have helped to provide the funds 
with which such equipment was originally 
purchased. Throughout the Nation, various 
political subdivisions have been participat- 
ing in this distribution of so-called surplus 
property. 

Gen. Loren G. Windom, adjutant general 
of Ohio, says that it was a mistake in judg- 
ment that permitted the Champaign County 
representatives to obtain unlimited amounts 
of the surplus equipment. One or two such 
mistakes could be forgiven, but they have 
been turning up here and there in innumer- 
able instances. Aside from those disclosed 
on various occasions by U.S. Senator STEPHEN 
Younc, many others have been brought to 
light by newspaper and other private investi- 
gations into civil defense operations. 

No one can condone, of course, the use of 
any Government equipment by private indi- 
viduals for private purposes, but there is 
question as to why any Government surplus 
items should be stored merely to rot away if 
they can be put to advantageous use for the 
citizens who footed the bill for the equip- 
ment in the first place. 

The trouble appears to be that the Nation 
has permitted itself to be frightened by pos- 
sibilities of nuclear warfare into dumping 
huge sums of money in any sort of thing 
that at first glance would appear to offer 
some sort of defense in case of attack. So 
much of the Nation’s wealth could be wasted 
in such fruitless efforts that if war did come 
we would be ill prepared economically to cope 
with it. 

What is needed is a down-to-earth study 
of the entire defense situation with a view 
of putting it on a practical basis both as to 
its operations and its costs. Certainly Amer- 
ica wants to be prepared against any eventu- 
alities, but there is a vast difference between 
actual protection and spending ourselves 
bankrupt buying sand with which to cover 
our heads. 





Murrow Questions State Department's 
Right To Restrict Travel of American 
Citizens 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 11 of this year, Mr. Edward R. 
Murrow, @ most distinguished member 
of the world of news, devoted a major 
portion of his broadcast to the matter of 
rights of Americans to travel abroad. 

-His comments revolved around the 
case of a reporter, Mr. William Worthy, 
Jr., and the U.S. court of appeals deci- 
sion upholding the restrictive policy of 
the State Department. 

The comments made by Mr. Murrow 
oe in my opinion, the widest pos- 

dissemination and I am most 
Sates Meme ao: Kesar’ tyson at this 
point in the Recorp. 
Evwarp R. Murrow Wirn tHe News, CBS 
Rapto Nerwork, June 11, 1959 

The right of Americans to travel abroad is 

in the news again, The case involves re- 
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porter William Worthy, Jr. In 1956 he went 
to Communist China and to Hungary, coun- 
tries for which his passport was not valid. 
When he came home the State Department 
lifted his passport, but offered him another 
if he would agree to accept the restrictions. 
Worthy refused, and went to court to plead 
his right as a newsman to go where he 
pleases. 

A three-judge U.S. court of appeals has 
upheld the State Department’s action—has 
in effect said that the Secretary of State, 
acting on behalf of the President, can at his 
discretion deity American citizens the right 
to travel to specific areas. The court said: 
“In foreign affairs, especially in the intimate 
posture of today’s world of jets, radio and 
atomic power, an individual’s yen to go and 
to enquire may be circumscribed.” And it 
went on to say: “A blustering inquisitor, 
avowing his own freedom to go and 
do as he pleases, can throw the whole inter- 
national neighborhood into turmoil.” 

This curious doctrine may come as a sur- 
prise to foreign correspondents who have 
worked for many years under dictatorships 
without either blustering or creating tur- 
moil. 

The court held that the Constitution gives 
the President the authority to evaluate the 
military and political exigencies in foreign 
countries. The courts are the least able of 
all organs of Government to make such eval- 
uation, and they are wholly without au- 
thority to make them. Judgment of what 
course of action will promote our foreign 
relations has been entrusted to the Presi- 
dent, not to the courts, journalists, scholars, 
or even public opinion. So the court ruled 
against Mr. Worthy. 

It will now be for the Supreme Court to 
decide whether this is the last word on the 
rights of unrestricted travel, for the case 
has been appealed. It is a simple issue. 
The Supreme Court has already ruled that 
the State Department cannot deny a citizen 
& passport because of his political affiliations 
or associations. This question is not raised 
in the Worthy case. The question at issue 
is whether the Secretary of State may say 
to a reporter or any other citizen: “You 
may not visit the following countries * * *.” 

The State Department has revised its 
policy about American reporters going to 
Communist China. The Department has 
agreed to give passports for Red China to 
representatives of a number of periodicals 
and agencies normally dealing with Foreign 
news. The number has now risen to 44. 
But the Chinese are insisting on reciproc- 
ity—that an equal number of Chinese cor- 
respondents be permitted to enter this coun- 

. The presence of these reporters in 
China would be no more a peril to peace, 
nor more a cause of turmoil than the pres- 
ence of Mr. Worthy. And the President 
would be just as incapable of guaranteeing 
their safety. So what Mr. Worthy strove for 
has been going on even if he goes on losing. 
But the principles involved in this case have 
not been satisfied by the revised rules for 
newsmen in Communist China. The State 
Department is still saying “No” to every- 
body else who wants a passport to go to 
the forbidden areas. 

It is clear that if the present ruling stands 
—if it is not reversed by the Supreme 
Court—then this administration may con- 
tinue to ban travel to certain areas of the 
world. This would mean that it would also 
be possible for any future administration to 
ban travel to any other part of the world, 
It would, for example, be possible for a fu- 
ture Secretary of State—whatever his rea- 
sons, or for no reason—to ban travel to 
Latin America, or to Italy, or to the Middle 
East. He could,.in fact, prevent all of us 
from. leav the territory of the United 
States. the court of appeals has said 
is that the President, through the Secretary 
of State, has the power to forbid travel 
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abroad. That is the court’s interpretation 
of the Constitution. That is the law, says 
the court, and we can’t do anything to 
prevent it, ; , 

It seems to this reporter that more is 
involved in this case than just Mr. Wortly’s 
right to go where he pleases. His ability as 
a reporter is not in question. Whether he 
is a “blustering inquisitor” or a mild, 
scholarly man, has no bearing. What is 
most at stake is the public’s right to know, 
not only in China but everywhere, any place 
at any time. A close reading of the court’s 
ruling does not reveal any mention or recog- 
nition of this right. It is perhaps fantasy 
to suggest that at some future time some 
future Secretary of State could lock us all 
up in his country, could deny the right of 
exit, but under this ruling it could happen. 

This is Ed Murrow. I'll be back in a 
moment with the word for today. 

G. EK. Chesterton once said: “I sometime 
think it is a pity that people travel in for- 
eign countries—it narrows their minds so 
much.” But Samuel Johnson was nearer the 
mark when he said: “The use of traveling 
is to regulate imagination by reality, and in- 
stead of thinking how things may be, to see 
them as they are.” 


Urban Renewal Pays Dividends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, we 
have had ample evidence as to the 
worthwhileness of urban renewal as an 
investment which will return a dividend 
to the cities affected, and also to the 
Federal Government itself. 

There recently appeared in the July 
1959 issue of the official publication of 
the Alabama League of Municipalities 
an article entitled “Urban Renewal Pays 
Dividends.” I ask unanimous consent 
to have th? article printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Urpan RENEWAL Pars DrvIDENDS 


Urban renewal should occupy a top posi- 
tion in any future program to make Mobile 
&@ greater, more progressive city. 

Like other cities throughout the Nation, 
our town is swiftly expanding far out into 
what used to be cow pastures and woodlands, 
with the result that it is developing into a 
sprawling, loosely integrated city to accom- 
modate a population that could double in 
the next quarter century. 

Traffic problems which hound us now will 
seem minor when compared to those of 1975 
unless there is instituted soon a vigorous 
program of renewal in the central business 
and blighted areas of the city. 

No single group in the community can 
accomplish this task. It will require the 
cooperation of government, private capital, 
and numerous civic organizations. 

Some may say that a program of this 
nature is too costly. Actually, these people 
have not stopped to count the costs of fail- 
ure to undertake the task of urban renewal. 
They have not taken time to figure out what 
good business it is to replace blighted, de- 
teriorating areas with up-to-date new apart- 
ment houses, homes, and business establish- 
ments. They perhaps haveh't realized that 
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the day is fast approaching when people are 
going to get fed up with driving long dis- 
tances to the suburbs and will begin looking 
for housing near the central city where pub- 
lic transportation is accessible and con- 
venient. 

Just as sure as the clock’s pendulum 
swings, there lies ahead today a swing away 
from the distant surburbs to residence in 
close proximity to the city’s heart. 

This trend, we believe, will apply as well 
to industries. Some big companies over the 
Nation that have established plants on 
perimeters of cities.are finding these locations 
less advantageous than they appeared on 
paper. The city still provides advantages of 
the labor pool, superior transporta- 
tion facilities and closer proximity to com- 
munications and business associates. 

But a program of this nature must have 
dynamic leadership. It needs not only plan- 
ners but doers. The leadership must be 
forthcoming if Mobile is to meet the chal- 
lenge of the future. 


Peoria Journal Star Editor in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to submit herewith the fifth and sixth in 
a series of articles written by the editor 
of the Peoria Journal Star upon his re- 
turn from a recent trip to Russia: 

[From the Peoria Journal Star, July 24, 
1959) 


Beacu ‘Nut’ SvETLana Meets HER MATCH 


(Eprror’s Note.—Charles L. Dancey, editor 
of the Journal Star, returned recently from a 
month's tour of the Soviet Union and at pres- 
ent is attending a national strategy seminar 
in Washington, D.C. Because of heavy cen- 
sorship restrittions, Dancey made no effort 
to send dispatches from Russia. His daily ar- 
ticles, however, will be carried under date- 
line of the areas he visited.) 


(By Charles L. Dancey, editor, the Journal 
Star) 

Oprssa.—We visited a collective farm to- 
day—obviously a model one that even had its 
own beach, filled with stocky people and 
beautiful children. 

There are huge fields of grades (mostly for 
wine) and also other crops, many buildings, 
some good, some very bad, and one “palace.” 
The name is certainly appropriate and so 
they call it. 

The driver became very easy and jolly out 
in the country and’ Svetlana seemed very 
gay, which is unusual. My lighter quit, and 
the driver stopped the car, hopped out, pulled 
a jug out of the trunk and filled it with 
benzine. 

Several times Svetlana would suddenly 
call out, and he would‘slam on the brakes 
and they'd leap out of the car and pick wild 
flowers. 

In the country we passed a road gang 
building an.asphalt road mostly by hand, 
with shovels. They shovel on crushed rock 
and then tar and then rock. Many of the 

are women. 

We also passed many rickety horse-drawn 
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same basic set-up for sunning and swim- 


We visited more beaches than I can count, 
Svetlana isasun nut. We also went through 
the defense museum, where you get the full 
propaganda treatment but while it includes 
both ridiculous tilts to laud the Communists 
specifically, by and large the sales pitch is 
one of intensive nationalism, and they have 
groups going through constantly. 

Odessa, of course, is one of the “hero” 
cities, where there was a long siege and bit- 
ter fighting both when the Germans took 
it and when it was eventually recaptured. 

I walked across from the hotel, lit my 
pipe, and a fellow who was lighting up a 
cigarette looked me up and down, straight in 
the eye, and said “Nemyets?” (German?) 

I said: “Nyet. Ya Amerikanyets.” 

His stern face broke into a big smile, and 
he said: ;‘Horoshow.” (Good:) We talked 
pidgin Russian for a while, and then he 
invited me down the street for a beer. The 
beer was very good. It has a touch of the 
solid flavor of Pabst original that is out 
now—the old-fashioned touch. 

The kids here are crazy for pennies. I 
only had two. The kids all study English 
and while they can’t speak it, they do learn 
the alphabet and can read laboriously. 

They study the pennies intently. Did you 
ever look at a penny closely? That is quite 
a@ message it carries in five little words. 

Another time in the park, this time with 
Svetlana, a gypsy came up and wanted to 
tell her fortune. The gypsy said something 
about she would be going to Moscow soon. 
Svetlana got very upset, and she and the 
gypsy barked back and forth at each other, 
and finally much to my surprise, Svetlana 
lost her command of the situation and said, 
“Let’s go.” We walked away. 

The gypsy stood mimicking her, “Lez go. 
Lez go.” 

It is hard for anyone to appreciate the 
boldness of this gypsy, unless you have been 
around and seen how everyone kowtows to 
Intourist. 

My time in Odessa is running out, and I 
have been advised that I may have trouble 
on the ship to Yalta even with simple mat- 
ters, and that it can be arranged for Svet- 
lana to accompany me to Yalta and in all 
my travels as a great convenience to me. 

This, of course, was the original stipula- 
tion. I took the position that this came as 
a complete surprise to me, and that it would 
be scandalous to Americans for a man alone 
like myself to travel such a long time and 
over such a wide area accompanied con- 
stantly by a young woman. I suggested 
that I would go to Yalta alone “and see how 
much trouble” it would be, and if it didn’t 
work out well, I would request a guide when 
I got there for the rest of the trip. 

They didn’t push it, 


[From the Peoria Journal Star, July 25, 1959] 


Lap, 11, CHERISHES STAMP WITH STATUE OF 
LIBERTY 


(By Charles L. Dancey, editor, the Journal 
Star) 


Yatta.—The trip by ship from Odessa to 
Yalta was a total loss as far as I was con- 
cerned, simply because they took such won- 
derfully good care of me that I didn’t get to 
talk to anybody. It was a large seagoing 
ship and the first class accommodations in 
this “classless society” were sheer luxury— 
greater than that available on most “capi- 
talist” ships. I don’t know how the other 
half lived below decks. 

I had a fancy cabin, shared with an 
American doctor from the University of Chi- 
cago, and there were four other Americans 
aboard. The rest were all “silk shirt” Soviet- 
Pe citizens, and these left us strictly 

one, 
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But at Yalta it was much different. 

Here a new guide, Natasha, showed me the 
“palace” where Churchill lived and where a 
Russian noble built a beautiful park unique 
for its natural, wild appearance and its 
tremendous size. I was told that this was 


barren ground, and the whole thing was 
synthetic from the water falls and ponds 
to the tumbled rocks of swarming foliage. 
They say it was built by the labor of thou- 
sands of serfs. 


It is fanastic in size; luxury, art objects 
and architecture—also built originally by a 
Czarist noble. 

Then we went to visit the one-time 
home of the great playwright, Anton Checkov. 
It was closed because of a holiday. Our 
driver, however, insisted on climbing over 
the high wall and going in. 

The director of this house-museum came 
out and.unlocked the great iron gate and 


pen and desk where Checkov wrote “The 
Cherry Orchard,” etc. 

He was especially proud that Checkov’s 

nephew came to the United States and be- 
came a very successful movie producer— 
and he advised Natasha that there “are 
more Russians in New York than Mos- 
cow.” 
_ Back at the hotel, however, is where things 
Teally began to happen. There on the 
esplanade I was befriended by a melting- 
eyed little ll-year-old named Yuri, who 
spoke no English. 

He wanted a souvenir from America, and I 
gave him a stamp which he cherished for 
its Statute of Liberty, and a ballpoint pen. 
He went away and came back with a little 
book containing an accordian series of pic- 
tures of Yalta. On the way back he stopped 
and talked to the militiaman (police offi- 
cer) on the esplanade, and the officer came 
over, smiling, offered me a cigarette, and 
talked for a few minutes. 

Yuri then wanted me to go swimming 
with him. The beach was just beyond the 
esplanade, and I had to explain that I had 
no suit yet. 

The next thing I knew he took me by the 
hand, led me about 100 yards from our beau- 
tiful hotel and through a little gate. Now, 
until this time, nothing was visible but 
beautiful buildings against a natural moun- 
tain and ocean bay setting which no less a 
traveler than Mark Twajp described as the 
most beautiful spot on earth. 

Inside the gate there was a surprise. A 
little dirt courtyard swarming with people, 


way, pulled aside a heavy lace-like curtain 
and into a neat and clean room. In the 
room were three cot-like beds, a small square 
table with four chairs and a cupboard. 

- A man and woman met me smiling, took 
a bottle of applejuice out of the cupboard 
and served me. We talked as best we could 
for a little while, and meanwhile the neigh- 
bors kept drifting in smiling, chattering and 
talking. ‘ 

It was repeatedly told me that the one im- 
possibility in the Soviet Union is to get in- 
private home, and I suddenly 


; 
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Fiftieth Anniversary of Camp Dawson, 
Kingwood, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
“Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege on Saturday, July 25, 
1959, to participate in ceremonies com- 
memorating the 50th anniversary of 
Camp Dawson, near Kingwood, W. Va. 
Likewise, it was Governor’s Day at the 
half-century-old West Virginia Na- 
tional Guard camp in Preston County. 

The official program for the occasion 
included an interesting, informative, 
and well-prepared historical back- 
ground summary of Camp Dawson by 
Maj. William E. Miller, assistant ad- 
jutant general of West Virginia. 

Following the presentation and in- 
spection of troops and the presentation 
of awards to individual guardsmen and 
units, the Honorable Cecil H. Under- 
wood, Governor of West Virginia, re- 
sponded to his introduction by Maj. 
Gen. William E. Blake, State adjutant 
general. / 

In his remarks, the Governor noted 
that “the National Guard of West Vir- 
ginia is stronger and more modern to- 
day than ever before,” and he said that 
“the goal of our reorganization has been 
achieved—units having been retained 
in every community which had a guard 
unit before the reorganization.” There 
are 35 units in 31 communities, said the 
Governor, and he added: 

These units are the most modern in the 
Army structure, including special forces at 
Huntington. * * * As you well know, and 
by your efforts, Camp Dawson has been re- 
activated and this year is celebrating its 
50th anniversary. Once again, our guard 
units are conducting field training within 
the borders of West Virginia. 


Governor Underwood also commented 
that “the West Virginia National Guard 
went to field training this year only 27 
men short of its authorized maximum 
strength,” and observed that “such a 
record of manpower obviously indicates 
the high morale within our guard units 
and their high prestige within the 
State.” . 

He also appropriately stated that dur- 
ing his administration he had dedicated 
several armories and other military fa- 





t which I am gratified always to 
in these messages is the debt owed 
guard and the State of West Virginia 
local communities for their support 
encouragement of guard activities. All 
guardmen know just how essential 
public endorsement is. It contributes 
manpower of our units and to the at- 
mosphere conducive for their military ef- 
fectiveness. I am sure that you are grate- 
ful for the 


tit 
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both parties. West Virginia has given its 
National Guard her support; * * * you have 
given West Virginia an effective military 
organization. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp in connection with these 
comments and quotations a partial re- 
view of the historical background of 
Camp Dawson by Major Miller to which I 
referred earlier. 

Historica BackcrounD—Camp Dawson 


(By Maj. William E. Miller, assistant 
adjutant general) 

For over 200 years the Cheat River bottom 
land, on which Camp Dawson is located, was 
known as Dunkard Bottom. It was so called 
by three brothers named Eckerlin, who set- 
tled there near the outbreak of the French 
and Indian Wars. They were members of 
the Dunkard faith, or Church of the Breth- 
ren. 

In about 1756, this frontier settlement was 
raided by Indians under the leadership of a 
French officer. Two of the Eckerlin brothers 
were captured, while the third was at Fort 
Pleasant, in Hardy County, trading furs. 

After the close of hostilities in 1763, the 
bottom land was without settlers until about 
1776, although the great Indian war trail, 
a west to east path, crossed the river opposite 
the mouth of Morgan’s Run, traversing the 
entire length of the camp along the river. A 
few miles downstream the path turned east- 
ward across the mountains. This path was 
used by white settlers who journeyed east- 
ward during the Revolutionary War. 

In 1784, George Washington planned to use 
Dunkard Bottom as the overland portage 
terminal for a canal to connect the East 
and West via the Potomac River, Cheat River, 
and Monongalia River. A few years later, 
the historic Winchester-Clarksburg Pike 
crossed the river at this point. A ferry 
operated there for many years, until the 
present Caddell Bridge was built by the 
Preston County court in 1906-7. 

After the War of 1812, a company of men 
were discharged from service at Dunkard 
Bottom, and during the Civil War various 
details of men of the 6th West Virginia Vol- 
unteer Infantry camped on the present site 
of Camp Dawson. 

On May 7, 1909, a tract of 19614 acres was 
purchased by the State of West Virginia on 
Cheat River, in Preston County, for use as a 
State military camp. 

It was named “Camp Dawson” in honor of 
former Gov. William M. O. Dawson, a 
native of Preston County, who served from 
1905 to 1908 as the 12th chief executive of 
West Virginia. The naming of the camp was 
announced by Brig. Gen. Noyes 8S. Burlew, 
the adjutant general, in General Order No. 
17, dated June 22, 1909, Adjutant General's 
Department, State of West Virginia. 

The sum of $10,000 was paid to Florence 
V. Elliott, her husband, Felix, and Rupert 
E. Vickery, for the Dunkard Bottom site, 
which is located approximately 4 miles 
southeast of the town of Kingwood. The 
purchase was authorized by the State legis- 
lature. 

Troops of the ist Infantry, West Virginia 
National Guard, trained on the site during 
the summer of 1909, while under command 
of Col. Harry R. Smith. Battalion size units 
of the ist Infantry Regiment trained from 
July 7 August 4, 1911, and again 
in 1913 from July 6 to 26, inclusive. The 
West Virginia State rifle team also held a 
4-day training period during July 27 to 30, 
1913, prior to the national matches. 

In 1914, both the ist and 2d Infantry 


at Camp Dawson, and the camp was aban- 
doned as a training area until 1928, when 
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Gov. William G. Conley appointed Carleton 
C. Pierce, of Preston County, as 
the adjutant general, and Governor Conley 
agreed to reestablish Camp Dawson as & 
training center. 

In 1929, the 201ist Infantry Regiment, com- 
manded by Col. Earl Smith, of Fairmont, 
held summer training at Camp Dawson. The 
following year (1930) Col. Charles G, Robi- 
son, of Morgantown, was commander of the 
201ist Regiment, and returned with his troop 
to Camp Dawson for summer maneuvers. 

For the next 5 years, 1931 through 1935, 
the 20ist Infantry Regiment held their 
training at Camp Dawson during the sum- 
mer months. In 1936 ‘the troops trained 
at Fort Knox, Ky. The following three sum- 
mers, 1937, 1938, and 1939, the troops re- 
turned to Camp Dawson for training. 

Camp McCoy, Wis., was the site of train- 
ing for the 20ist Infantry Regiment from 
August 11-31, 1940. Less than 6 months 
later, on January 6, 1941, the 20lst was 
inducted into active Federal service at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind., for service during 
World War II. 

It was not until 1945-46 that Camp Daw- 
son was used again as a training area. The 
Ist and 2d Regiments of the State Guard 
held their final training prior to inactiva- 
tion during August 5-19, 1945, and from 
July 21-28, 1946. Col. Michael Y. Heath, Jr., 
of Fairmont, was commander of the Ist 
Regiment, and Col. Paul V. Myer, of Char- 
leston, commanded the 2d Regiment during 
this period. 

With the reorganization of the West Vir- 
gina National Guard following World War 
II, range firing was held at Camp Dawson 
by individual companies during 1947 on 
weekends. Since the National Guard had 
been reorganized into one regiment in 20 
cities, with several additional separate ba- 
tallions, Camp Dawson was no longer 


large enough, nor were the required train- 


ing facilities available to support a sum- 
mertime encampment of the entire West 
Virginia National Guard. The first postwar 
training for troops was held at Fort Knox, 
Ky., from July 21 through August 8, 1948. 
During the next 10 years, Camp Dawson was 
used exclusively for weekend range firing, 
and in addition became the home station 
of Service Battery, 20ist Armored Field 
Artillery Battalion, which was activated on 
‘June 5, 1947, and has been a continuous 
unit at Camp Dawson since that time. 

Since the original purchase in 1909, two 
additional tracts of land have been pur- 
chased by the State of West Virginia. On 
June 14, 1932, 1.43 acres were purchased from 
Felix Elliott for the sum of $500, and 235.57 
acres were purchased during July 1945, also 
from Felix Elliott, for $8,500. This brought 
the total acreage of Camp Dawson to 434.5 
acres. 

During World War II, Camp Dawson, was 
leased by the U.S. Government for $1 per 
annum, effective August t, 1942, for the 
purpose of ‘establishing an Italian prisoner- 
of-war camp. During this period, one In- 
terior Mili Police Battalion and two 
Interior Military Police companies, US. 
Army, were stationed at Camp Dawson. The 
site was returned to State control on Sep- 
tember 1, 1944. 

In order to further develop the facilities 
of Camp Dawson as a training site, plans 
for training at least part of the West Vir- 
ginia National Guard there annually were 
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liminary plans for the construction of a 
new one-unit Armory and Motor Vehicle 
Storage Building, at a cost of $223,600, are 
now awaiting final approval in Washington, 
D.C. Martens Associates, architects of 
Charleston, W. Va., are designing the 


buildings. 

Summertime activity during 1959 will. in- 
clude a 15-day training period for the 1092d 
Engineer ttalion, of Parkersburg and 
Salem; State Headquarters and Headquarters 
Detachment, of Charleston and Point Pleas- 
ant; the 130th Ordnance Company (DAS) of 
Williamson, and the 249th Army Band, of 
Fairmont. In addition, the first and second 
classes of the West Virginia Military Acad- 
emy (officer candidate school), will be at 
Camp Dawson during the period July 19 
through August 2, 1959. 

It is particularly fitting that the tempo of 
activity be increased during this 50th anni- 
versary of Camp Dawson on Dunkard 
Bottom. 


Cuba: Bastion of Infiltration? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in an ad- 
dress to the House on July 7, 1959, I 
emphasized the threatening situation 
now developing in the Caribbean area 
as constituting a challenge to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. Did I overemphasize the 
processes of penetration and infiltration 
by which these threats were created? 
Far from it. Instead, they were rather 
understated. 

As further documentation on the Car- 
ibbean question, I quote a news story 
summary of recent testimony by the 
former chief of the Cuban Air Force be- 
fore the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on 
Internal Security as published in the 
July 18, 1959, issue of the Tablet of 
Brooklyn, N.Y.: 

Former Arm Says Premier Castro Is a Com- 
MUNIST—CHARGES MANY OFFICIALS OF Cu- 
BAN Recrme ARE ACTIVE IN RED CONSPIR- 
ACY—AGAINST ALL RELIGION—FORMER 
Curer or CuBAN Arm Force TEsTIFIES BE- 
FORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 


Wasuincton.—The former chief of Cuban 
Premier Fidel Castro’s air force charged here 
that Castro and leading members of his 
regime are Communists. 

Maj. Pedro Luis Diaz Lanz told the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee that the 
Castro regime is attempting to turn Cuba 
into a base for Communist activity in Latin 
America. 

NAMES RAUL CASTRO, GUEVARA 


Major Diaz, who fled Cuba secretly June 
29, identified Premier Castro, his brother 
Raul, commander in chief of Cuban armed 
forces, Ernesto “Che” Guevara, an intimate 
of the.Castro brothers, and other high rank- 
ing government and armed forces officials 
as members of the international Communist 
conspiracy. 

Major Diaz’ testimony was interrupted 
minutes after it had begun by an announce- 
ment from subcommittee chairman Senator 
James QO. EAsTLAND, of Mississippi, that a 
very reliable source had warned him that 
an attempt will be made to injure the wit- 
ness and his party. 

Senator EasT.anp ordered the hearing 
room cleared for 40 minutes, while police and 
hastily summoned Army Ordnance experts 
searched the room for a bomb. They found 
nothing. 
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When the hearing resumed, Major Diaz 
told the subcommittee that he originally 
joined the Castro revolution late in 1956, “be- 
cause I believed he would bring back free- 
dom to my country.” ‘Instead, he added, “he 
brought Communists to my country.” 

Major Diaz, a handsome, 32-year-old man 
with an actor’s profile, was accompanied by 
his attractive wife, Tania, and his half- 
brother, Sergio Diaz Brull, who served oc- 
casionally as the major’s translator when 
his English failed him. 

Major Diaz said the three of them had 
fied from Cuba with a fourth man in a 
sailboat chartered by Mr. Diaz Brull. The 
major’s whereabouts in this country were 
kept secret prior to the hearing. However, 
informants let it be known that the Internal 
Security Subcommittee had heard him at 
least once—and possibly oftener—in secret 
session before scheduling the public hearings. 


SUSPICIONS BEGAN IN JANUARY 


The witness said he had been a copilot 
with a Cuban commercial airline for 5 years 
before joining the Castro movement. Dur- 
ing the revolution his principal assignment 
was to fly guns and ammunition to the Cas- 
tro forces. 

He'said he first began to suspect that Cas- 
tro and those close to him were Communists 
early in January, when the Cuban Premier 
refused in radio and television broadcasts to 
“attack Communists.” Subsequent words 
and actions by Premier Castro confirmed his 
suspicions, he declared. 

He stated that he had heard Castro say 
in private that he plans to establish in Cuba 
an even more thoroughly communistic sys- 
tem than that of the Soviet Union, 

He said Castro once told him regarding, his 
projected agrarian reform, that he would 
first seize the land of supporters of ousted 
dictator Fulgencio Batista, and then “I’m go- 
ing to take the land of everybody.” On 
another occasion, he said, Castro stated that 
“some day the banks will disappear.” 

Major Diaz asserted that Communist mem- 
bers of the deposed Batista regime had been 
installed in his government by Premier Cas- 
tro. He gave a long list of names of al- 
leged Communists who have been given im- 
portant-posts in the government and the 
— forces by the Premier and his brother 

Leading Communists in Cuba, he said, in- 
clude Augusto Martinez, Minister of Defense, 
Armando Hart, Minister of Educaton, David 
Salvador, a prominent labor leader, and Raul 
Castro’s wife. a 


CALLS REGIME ANTIRELIGIOUS 


Describing himself as a practicing Catho- 
lic, Major Diaz branded the Castro regime as 
antireligious. He said the word “God” had 
been removed from the new Cuban constitu- 
tion because communism does not agree with 
the church—with religion.” Major Diaz said 
Premier Castor had publicly avoided answer- 
ing questions on this point. 

The major said political indoctrination 
schools for the armed forces established by 
the Castro government had been infiltrated 
by Communists. He said that at one of 
these schools the recent Hollywood film “The 
Defiant Ones,” whose theme is racial dis- 
crimination, was exhibited to those attend- 
ing. Afterward, he said, the teacher in 
charge of the class gave a lecture in which he 
said the movie gave a typical picture of race 
relations in the United States. 

Major Diaz charged that anti-US. propa- 
ganda is being distributed freely in Cuba by 
the government. Premier Castro often refers 
in public addresses to “imperialist Yankees” 
and warns that the nation may someday 
have to defend itself against invading U.S. 
Marines, he said. ; 

The witness stated that numerous Soviet 
agents have arrived in Cuba since the Castro 
regime took power. He said he believes the 
government ‘s getting “some sort of scien- 
tific help” from the Soviets. 
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Major Diaz said the Red Star, a Communist 
symbol, is being painted on all Cuban - 
tary vehicles. He charged that the - 
ment is distributing arms to Communists. 
On May Day of this year, he said, he saw 
Raul Castro give the Communist clenched 
fist salute to a group of armed workers in a 


parade. 

As chief of the Cuban air force, Major Diaz 
said, he accompanied Premier Castro when 
he visited Venezuela earlier this year, shortly 
after coming to power, During the visit, the 
Premier had a conference of “close to 2 
hours” with Gustavo Machado, head of the 
Venezuelan Communist Party, he declared. 


RUSSIAN SUBMARINE 


Major Diaz said he had been told by a 
) friend that during the revolution an uni- 
{ dentified submarine appeared off’ the coast 
of Cuba’s Oriente Province, where the revo- 
lutionary forces were directed by Raul Cas- 
tro. Observers said the crew of the subma- 
rine were speaking an unidentified language 
which sounded like Russian. 

The major said it is his opinion that the 
submarine was carrying arms for Raul Cas- 
tro and his troops. Raul Castro's forces did 
not get many supplies from the usual 
2 sources, he declared, but ‘‘he had a lot of 
men and weapons—I don’t know from 
where.” 

j He added that other Russian agents have 
. : taken many photographs of Cuban textile 
2 industries in Matanza Province. On one 

<- occasion, he said, two Russian agents ap- 
peared in Santiago wearing Castro uniforms. 
They were placed in jail, but were freed at 
the Premier's orders. 

Members of the subcommittee pointed out 
to Major Diaz that since this flight from 
Cuba, he has been called a traitor by Cuban 
officials, incluuding Premier Castro, and has 
been accused of being merely a disgruntled 
“soldier of fortune” who fell out with the 

after being demoted for inefficiency. 

However, Major Diaz denied that he had 
‘ ever been a soldier of fortune, or had been 
e . engaged in smuggling arms to Latin Ameri- 
can revolutionaries befora, joining the Castro 
movement, 

He also denied published reports that he 
recently crashed in a Cuban swamp after 
recklessly taking off in an ungassed airplane. 
He said the crash took place while he was 
piloting a helicopter, and was the result of 
@ mechanical failure. 
ie “ As for Premier Castro’s charges that he is 

a traitor, the major said, “my conscience is 


» 
bp 


clear. I believe Ke is the traitor, not me.” 
During the revolution, he said, Castro pro- 
j mised the Nation democracy, but now “he 
has given Communists the control of the 

country.” 

oo He described the accusations made against 
him as typical Communist smear tactics, de- 
signed to “destroy the reputation of a man 
who is against them.” He said Premier Cas- 
tro uses similar tactics to control the Cuban 

4 press, by charging that newspapers which 

4 oppose him are actually taking money from 

the former dictator Batista, 
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Herbert G. Klein Vice President Nixon’s 
New Special Assistant 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
; HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
@ press release issued concerning Mr. 
Herbert G. Klein, the new press assistant 
to Vice President Nixon: 
Nixon Tre Is FPmst Test ror New Press 
Aw KLEIN 
(By Alan Masters) 
WasHINGTON, July 20.—For a revealing 
glimpse of what White House press policies 
may be after 1960, keep an eye on Herbert 
G. Elein. 
In Washington less than a month, the 


‘ mewly named special assistant to Vice Presi- 


dent Ricmwarp M. Nrxon already is up to his 
eyebrows in one of the roughest assignments 
ever to face a high-level press officer. 

This month Klein is shepherding 60-odd 
re behind the Iron Curtain to cover 
Nrxon’s travels in the Soviet Union. Even 
Presidential Press Secretary Jim Hagerty 
hasn’t had to cope with that one. 

The trip comes at a tense period in East- 
‘West relations. Its measure of success and 
the tone of its press coverage will be pivotal 
in the Vice President's career. 

No one doubts that boyish, 41-year-old 
Klein, known to reporters as able and astute, 
will be Nrxon’s press secretary if the Vice 
President succeeds to the White House. 

On leave from his job as editor of the 
San Diego Union, Klein has complete author- 
ity to speak for the second highest official in 
the United States, 

He is much more, however, than a conduit 
of information. High professional compe- 
ténce and 13 years of friendship with Nixon 

eentitle Klein to his rank as a top policy 
adviser. 

Nevertheless, he insists on viewing his job 
as @® newspaperman: 

“My objective is to get news out accurately 
and honestly,” Klein says. “I can save time 
all around because I know the Vice President 
well enough to anticipate many of his re- 
actions,. I’m lucky because he understands 
my problems completely.” 

In his Washington office Klein is sepa- 
rated from another staffer by a Jerry-built 
partition. He occupies a room adjoining 
Nrxon’s suite in the Senate Office Building, 
and the freshly painted walls are hung with 
souvenir gavels and cartoons of the Vice 
President. When he returns from Russia 
Klein hopes to have a news ticker beside his 
littered desk. 


MET NIXON IN 1946 


As @ political reporter for the Alhambra 
(Calif.) Post-Advocate, Klein first met 
Nixon in 1946 when he covered the young 
Whittier lawyer's first race for the House of 
Representatives. Both men were Navy vet- 
erans and Klein still holds a commander's 
Reserve commission. 

A warm friendship developed as Nrxon’s 
political star rose and Klein moved up in 
the world of journalism. His newspaper 
career was checkered with leaves of absence 
for Nixon 

In 1952 Klein directed publicity for the 
Eisenhower-Nixon campaign. in southern 
California. In 1956 he served as Nrxon’s as- 
sistant press secretary. Again in the 1958 
whirlwind tour which sped the Nixon cara- 
van as far as Alaska, Klein went along as 
press secretary. 

His relaxed look, reporters have learned, is 
look. Klein thinks and acts fast in 


: 


In 1956, for example, he ran a Florida ho- 


bediam. The ly threw up his 
manager y ip 

Elein took over the desk, redistributed 

keys, ‘took in laundry, and gave out mail. 


shows in his refusal to 
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tell the name of the hotel. “Wouldn't want 
to hurt their business,”’ he says. 

If Herb Klein moves into the White House 
with his boss, he’ll be no Jim Hagerty. 

Temperamentally the men are opposites— 
Hagerty’s temper trigger sharp, Klein's dis- 
position even. 

Klein in the White House probably would 
not exercise the type of backstage authority 
Hagerty is credited with wielding. Nixon 
listens to his staff, relies heavily on them, 
but in the end makes his own decisions. 

A reporter for a rival California paper 
called Klein the “best man any candidate in 
any party could have. He gives the press 
what they want, from sharpening pencils to 
providing important story background, at 
the same time doing right by his boss. Herb 
has tact, patience, never panics, or gets.nerv- 
ous.” 

So far Klein has kept his working day to a 
hectic 10 hours, spending most evenings with 
his wife Marjorie, their daughters, 13-year- 
old Joanne and 10-year-old Patricia, and 
Pat’s pet hamster. He has one big com- 
plaint: There’s no place in Washington for 
his favorite sport—skin diving. 





Atlantic Air Rivalry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF. REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, on July 
16, several of my colleagues and I joined 
in urging the establishment of a mer- 
chant marine of the air. This was based 
on many factors, Principal among them 
being the increasingly strong competition 
for our transatlantic airlines from gov- 
ernment-owned and highly subsidized 
foreign carriers, 

Mr. Speaker, the New York Times of 
July 27 carries a most illuminating article 
written by Mr. George Horne which re- 
emphasizes several of the points my col- 
leagues and I made on July 16, plus in- 
troducing several most interesting addi- 
tional facts of his own. 

example of how the U.S.-flag car- 
riers share of transatlantic air traffic is 
deteriorating is Mr. Horne’s statement 
that Pan American World Airways, de- 
spite the introduction in 1958 of jet 
service last fall, carried only 26.4 percent 
of transatlantic travel during 1958. De- 
spite the fact that Pan American’s jets 
are now operating more than four round- 
trips daily between the United States and 
Europe, Pan American’s share of pas- 
senger business during the first 3 months 
of this year was only 32.3 percent. The 
figures applicable to TWA are even more 
striking. In 1953 TWA carried 24 per- 
cent of all transatlantic air business in 
both directions but in the first quarter 
of 1959 TWA’s share of the total air pas- 
senger business was down to 11 percent.’ 

Mr. Speaker, it is no wolf cry which 
threatens TWA and Pan American across 
the North Atlantic. It is rough, tough, 
coldblooded competition which the for- 
eign carriers are providing. It is addi- 
tionally unfortunate, as Mr. Horne points 
out, that some of our State Department 
officials seem.to feel that they have ob- 
ligations to give our foreign competitors 
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choice routes throughout the United 
States while asking or expecting very lit- 
tle in return, 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Horne has apparently 
done an outstanding research job. His 
accumulated facts and his most interest- 
ing figures should be brought to the at- 
tention of every Member of this body. 
Under leave to extend and revise my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include Mr. 
Horne’s article “Atlantic Air Rivalry Up,” 
from the New York Times of July 27: 
ATLANTIC AiR RIVALRY UP—PAN AMERICAN AND 

Trans WorRLD WarRN or TRAFFIC GAINS BY 

FOREIGN CARRIERS 


(By George Horne) 


Foreign carriers on Atlantic air routes 
are steadily nibbling at the share of U.S.- 
flag airlines in this major travelarea. Al- 
though the bulk of transatlantic air travel 
is American, foreign competition is on the 
increase, and future prospects are that it 
will take more and more of the business, ac- 
cording to executives of the two American 
companies, Pan American World Airways and 
Trans World Airlines. 

In 1958 the percentages of US.-flag 
carrying relative to total transatlantic 
volume reached a 5-year low. Pan Ameri- 
can, in the years up to 1958, had carried from 
30.5 to 32 percent of the total Atlantic traffic, 
but it was down to 26.4 percent last year. 

The introduction of jets on Pan American 
services late last year and in the first months 
of 1959 helped the line maintain its posi- 
tion. However, despite the fact that the 
jets carried better than 91 percent of ca- 
pacity, the line’s share of carryings during 
the first quarter of this year was only 32.3 
percent. 

Trans World Airlines, in the first quarter 
of the year, carried 11 percent of the traffic 
on scheduled airlines. This line carried 24 
percent in 1953 and has won a declining 
share each year, with 18.1 percent in 1957 
and 15.2 percent in 1958: 


ALARMING FACTORS CITED 


Both airline concerns believe that sev- 
eral alarming factors will make the next 
few years a period of crisis for the air- 
transport industry. They are: 

Indications that existing foreign airlines 
will make every effort to strengthen their 
competitive positions on the lucrative At- 
lantic routes. 

The definite possibility that the Soviet 
Union's swift rise in commercial air pqwer 
will make itself felt over the Atlantic. 

The continuing policy of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the Department of State 
in granting liberal route rights in this coun- 
try to foreign airlines. 

Last year, not counting traffic to and from 
Canadian airports, the Atlantic lines han- 
dled more than 1 million passengers. Ap- 
proximately 80 percent of these travelers 
were American citizens. The total traffic 
figure will be higher thie year, by all indi- 
cations. 

As an example of what the foreign-fiag 
limes are gaining in this reservoir of traffic, 
the companies reported that the British 
Overseas Airways Corp. in the first quarter 
of this year took 13.6 percent of the trans- 
atlantic business, surpassing Trans World 
for the first time. 


TO SPUR SALES EFFORT 


B.O.AC., it is noted, was flying jets in this 
period, and Trans World will not get its 
jets until later this year. However, nine 
foreign-filag carriers will be flying the busi- 
ness-getting turbine equipment by the spring 
of next year and are expected to increase 
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successful drive of foreign competition. 
Trans World, for instance, has established a 
new international sales development divi- 
sion to be headed by Richard Mazzarini, as 
vice president. He has had extensive exper- 
fence abroad. The line is also bringing 
home several foreign area sales managers 
to map new sales tactics here. 

Both lines consider it quite likely that 
the Soviet will enter the transatlantic trades 
before long with the new turbo-propeller 
TU-114. This plane, which recently flew 
from Moscow to New York in 11 hours, may 
be a dangerous competitor and, as one execu- 
tive put it, “a major weapon in the eco- 
nomic cold war.” 

On the subject of handling foreign appli- 
cations for flying rights in this country, the 
airlines contend it is the apparent policy of 
this country to grant foreigners anything 
they ask at the expense of Amerfcan flag 
lines. 

Thirteen foreign lines now operate to 
seyen US. cities. Some have additional 
rights through the United States to Latin 
America and the Orient. Under bilateral 
air agreements, of course, American lines 
have equal rights to enter foreign nations. 
But the markets at this end and at the for- 
eign ends of the routes are vastly different. 

IMBALANCE IS NOTED 

As an example, Air France serves Chicago, 
Boston, and New York, with combined popu- 
lations of more than 12 million. The op- 
posite line, Pan American, serves Paris and 
Nice, with a combined population of some 
3 million. 

This imbalance is true of other lines, such 
as KLM, Lufthansa, B.O.A.C., and Irish Air-» 
lines, which may tap a far greater market 
in this country than the markets offered 
to American carriers in their. countries. 

The official Federal policy in granting for- 
eign airline rights here has been a major 
factor in the deterioration of the position of 
this country’s airlines in foreign trade, in 
the opinion of Pan American and Trans 
World officials. 

Behind the official U.S. support policy for 
air development is the acceptance of a strong 
civil air arm as a necessary “merchant ma- 
rine of the air.” Apart from its role in 
serving industry and commerce, its planes 
and men afford an available reserve in time 
of emergency. 

The question the airlines raise is: Where 
will this reserve be if competition continues 
to dilute the trade on which it must live? 


United States Is Prodded on Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


‘or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der law to extend my remarks, I include 
a news article from the July 28 issue of 
the New York Times in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, following my brief remarks. 

There is a growing realization that 
the problem of civil defense in the nu- 
clear age is of pressing importance to 
the survival of our Nation. The civil 
defense committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of County Officials meeting in 
Detroit on July 27 passed a resolution 
containing a 17-point program calling on 
the Federal Government to assume its 
constitutional responsibility to protect. 
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the civilian population from enemy 

attack in the event of a nuclear war. 

The article follows: 

UniTep States Is ProppeD ON Civit DE- 
FENSE—CONVENTION OF COUNTY AIDES 
SCHEDULES CALL FoR NEW FEDERAL DEPART- 
MENT 

(By Clayton Knowles) 

Derrorr, July 27.—The National Associa- 
tion of County Officials began applying pres- 
sure today to get more forceful Federal ac- 
tion on civil defense. 

Meeting here 1,800 strong, the organiza- 
tion mapped a program that calls on Wash- 
ington to provide more in the way of lead- 
ership, educational effort and money for 
protection against nuclear attack. 

The 17-point program urges establish- 
ment of a full-fledged Department of Civil 
Defense. The agency would cooperate with 
but be entirely separate from the military 
Defense Establishment. 

The resolution embodying the program 
conceded that all levels of government have 
a role to play in civil defense but that the 
National Government should provide leader- 
ship and the Congress should provide ade- 
quate funds to carry out the duty of the 
Federal Government to provide this leader- 
ship. 

FULL APPROVAL ASSURED 

The resolution, framed by the associa- 
tion’s civil defense committee, was quickly 
approved in committee and is assured pas- 
sage by the convention Wednesday. 

The program asks speedy implementation 
of a national defense shelter program. It 
calls for construction of 100 prototype shel- 
ters across the Nation and incorporation of 
shelters in all new Federal buildings. 

Elliott R. Jackson, civil defense committee 
chairman, had praise for Governor Rocke- 
feller, of New York, saying that he had 
“pumped new life into the civil defense effort 
and won thousands of friends all across the 
country.” , 

Mr. Jackson, who is civil defense director 
of the Atlanta, metropolitan area, added: 

“If that Rockefeller gets a compulsory 
program through in New York the whole 
Nation will sit up, because he studied the 
situation and he’s Governor of our biggest 
State.” 

Mr. Jackson declared that the Federal pro- 
gram up to this point had not even scratched 
the surface. 

The committee action came after the con- 
vention had heard Gunnar Lannaeus, cul- 
tural attaché at the Swedish Embassy in 
Washington, tell about Sweden’s $180 mil- 
lion 10-year program of public shelter con- 
struction. The program was initiated last 
month, 

SCOPE OF SHELTER PLANS 


Mr. Lannaeus emphasized that the accent 
still was on evacuation of cities, but that, 
under the program, public shelters would be 
built in every city of 50,000 or more. All 
shelters will have peacetime uses, some as 
factories and some as garages or other serv- 
ice facilities. 

Mr. Lannaeus reported that Stockholm al- 
ready had four huge shelters, but that they 
would accommodate only 50,000 of the city’s 
750,000 population. These shelters, he said, 
are for those who in an attack must stay at 
essential jobs or serve in civil defense and 
salvage work. 

He said that the public program supple- 
mented a 1945 program that required pri- 
vate enterprise to incorporate shelters in all 
multi-family housing and office buildings. 

The convention was welcomed by Gov. G.- 
Mennen Williams and by Mayor Louis C. 
Miriani, Edward Connor, Wayne County 
supervisor, and other local officials. 

Senator Ausert Gorse, Democrat, of Ten- 
nessee, declared in a speech that efforts to- 
ward nuclear disarmament should be con- 
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tinued, but he urged that, regardless of the 
political climate of the hour, any pact in 
the field contain provision for both inspec- 
tion and enforcement. : 

“You cannot rely on a Russian promise,” 
he said, 





Statement of President Clarence N. Sayen, | 


Air Line Pilots Association, on Legis- 
lation To Prohibit Liquor Service 
Aboard Airplanes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE > 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 





-to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


wish to include the very interesting 
statement of Mr. Clarence N. Sayen, 
president of the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion; before the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee on the 


bills to prohibit the serving or consump-_ 


tion of alcoholic beverages on aircraft 
engaged in domestic air transportation: 
STATEMENT OF CLARENCE N. SAYEN, PRESIDENT, 

Am Line Priors ASSOCIATION, INTERNA- 

TIONAL, BEFORE THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 

TIVES INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 

COMMITTEE, SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRANSPOR- 

TATION AND AVIATION, ON H.R. 1075 AnD 

RELATED BILLS 

My name is Clarence N. Sayen. I am pres- 
ident of the Air Line Pilots Association, 
International. We are pleased to have the 
opportunity to appear in support of H.R. 
1075 and related bills which would prohibit 
the serving or consumption of alcoholic 
beverages on aircraft engaged in domestic 
air transportation. A statement of my 
qualifications is attached hereto. 

We were privileged to appear before this 
committee in support of similar legislation 
then pending in the 84th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion and we are pleased that the committee 
and the House of Representatives acted 
favorably on it. Most of what we had to 
say in favor of this legislation at that time 
is still applicable. If this statement, there- 
fore, appears familiar to some of the mem- 
bers of the committee it is because, in our 
view, the same arguments which have per- 
suaded us to strongly support this legisla- 
tion for the past several years are applicable 


began to sell or give alcoholic beverages to 
their passengers during flight. The real or 
imagined competitive pressure of this action 


* by a few carriers caused other airlines to 


also begin the practice; when we testified 
on this legislation a few years ago the num- 
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over $5 million, weigh up to 300,000 pounds, 
and carry as many as 112 passengers. 


In 
the near future, similar aircraft will be 


people of diverse personalities in a confined 
space have thus been magnified, the dangers 
of emergency decompression at the higher 
altitudes enhanced, the risk in unscheduled 
landings to unload an inebriated, sick, or 
emotional has grown. The time 
of the crew in these high-speed, complex 
aircraft is occupied with flight duties and 
should not be spent playing nursemaid to 
inebriated a 

We are not supporting this legislation in 
any attempt to endorse an overall prohibi- 
tion against the consumption of alcoholic 
beverages or a feeling of responsibility to 
regulate the personal habits of air travelers. 
The interest of the airline pilot in regula- 
tion or legislation that would curtail the 
consumption of alcoholic beverages on air- 
craft while in flight stems from three pri- 
mary areas of concern: 

1. The compromise with safety introduced 
on board the aircraft. 

2. The additional burden imposed upon 
the pilot who must bear the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for the safe and honorable con- 
duct of his passengers while at the same 
time operate his aircraft safely. 

3. The assumption of responsibility for 
the maintenance of order and harmony and 
for safe conduct among passengers permit- 
ted to consume alcoholic beverages. 

We will discuss these three points in order. 

1. Compromise with safety. There is lit- 
tle doubt that the unregulated consump- 
tion of alcoholic beverages by passengers in 
aircraft constitutes a compromise with 
safety. When an aircraft leaves the ground 
for flight with a'load of passengers it con- 
tains a large group of people of diverse 
backgrounds, physical capacities, experience, 
and habits, sealed in a metal tube in close 
proximity to each other and with no ave- 
nue oF escape except when the aircraft is 
again brought to earth. Some of the pas- 
sengers may have overcome any apprehen- 
sion about flying and be completely relaxed 
in this mode of travel. Others may be un- 
der considerable nervous tension and be re- 
pressing anxieties and fears. Some may have 
& capacity for a considerable consumption 
of alcohol with no effect. Others may re- 
act suddenly to small quantities of alcohol. 
There is no way of knowing what the re- 
action of any individual passenger will be 
prior to the beginning of the flight. 

There are many things that an irresponsi- 
ble or intoxicated person can do in an air- 
craft that may endanger the flight or other 
passengers. One of the greatest fears of all 
Pilots is fire in flight. The careless use of 
cigarettes or matches by an inebriated 
passenger may be a source of fire. It is ex- 
tremely difficult for one or two cabin at- 
tendants to completely monitor as many as 
100 passengers in one aircraft. An appre- 
hensive passenger relieved of his inhibitions 
by alcohol and panic stricken through some 
in-flight emergency may attempt to enter 
the cockpit and interfere with the operation 
of the aircraft by the flight crew or with 
delicate instruments or radio necessary to 
the conduct of the flight. 

In the event of an emergency in flight, 
survival of the passengers is often dependant 
upon their good judgment, alertness and 
cooperation with the crew members and 
other passengers. No pilot contemplates 
with forced evacuation or ditching 
of an aircraft with a load of passengers who 
may be even slightly under the influence of 
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weather or other difficult flight situations, 
the flight crew’s time is fully occupied. 
However, in addition to’ the responsibility 
for the operation of the aircraft, the pilot 
must also assume the ultimate responsibility 
for the safe and orderly conduct of his 
passengers. If a safety or social situation 
arises among the passengers which may 
jeopardize continuance of the flight or cause 
discomfort to the passengers, the final re- 
course of the cabin attendants is to request 
the captain to come out of the flight deck 
to maintain order or remedy the situation. 
It is then necessary that the pilot take 
whatever measures are necessary for the 
safety of the flight and welfare of his pas- 
sengers. This may include drastic measures 
if necessary. There have been instances 
where it has been necessary for the pilot to 
physically subdue passengers. Had the pilot 
been injured, the flight would be deprived 
of his services and an emergency created. 

There is little doubt that the consumption 
of alcoholic beverages by passengers has in- 
creased the frequency with which situations 
requiring the attention of the flight crew in 
the passenger cabin is required. To this ex- 
tent the social problem engendered as the 
result of the consumption of alcoholic 
beverages or board aircraft takes the pilot 
away from his duties and may become a 
safety problem. 

8. Responsibility of the pilot. As previ- 
ously stated, the pilot of an aircraft bears 
the ultimate responsibility for the safe op- 
eration of his aircraft and the safe conduct 
of his passengers. If passengers are to be 
permitted to consume alcoholic beverages in 
flight, the pilot must assume the responsi- 
bility for coping with any hazard created or 
the consequences of his actions taken to 
maintain order, alleviate a social situation 
which may arise, or eliminate a hazard. 

If a passenger under the influence of alco- 
hol becomes dangerous to other passengers 
on board an aircraft, it is the responsibility 
of the pilot to bring the dangerous situation 
under control. This may require drastic 
measures including bodily harm to the un- 
controllable passenger. 

Part 40.351(c) of the Civil Air Regulations 
provides: 

“Responsibility of pilot in command: The 
pilot in command shall during flight time be 
in command of the airplane and crew and 
shall be responsible for the safety of the 
passengers, crew members, cargo, and air- 
plane.” 

In addition, the Civil Air Regulations pro- 
vide— 

“Use of liquor, narcotics, and drugs. A 
pilot shall not permit any person to be 
carried in the aircraft who is obviously un- 
der the influence of intoxicating liquor or 
drugs, except a medical patient under proper 
care or in case of an emergency.” 

This regulation places the responsibility 
on the pilot for not carrying individuals un- 
der the influence of alcohol. For many years, 
pilots have carried out their responsibility 
to refuse to carry passengers who are under 
the influence of alcohol under the impression 
that this was their responsibility and they 
were enhancing the safety of air transpor- 
tation. However, it is impractical to pre- 
vent passengers who have been drinking 
from boarding the aircraft when it is the 
intent to make alcohol available to them 
after they come aboard. It is difficult to 
prevent passengers from bringing alcohol 
aboard aircraft when the airline furnishes 
the accessories for their drinking during 
flight. The sum total of this situation ap- 
pears to be that the airlines are willing to 
interpret the foregoing regulations in such 
manner as to permit drinking aboard air- 
craft so that individuals may come under 
the influence of intoxicating liquor. The 
responsibility for maintaining order and 
carrying out a safe operation despite this 


compromise is placed on the pilot. 
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The association is skeptical that the pilot 
can effectively carry out all of his responsi- 
bilities if the additional problems created 
by permitting the consumption of alcohol 
aboard aircraft are added to them; there- 
fore, the air line pilot has been reluctant to 
assume, in addition to all of his other 
responsibilities as an aircraft commander, 
the responsibility of being the guardian of 
a group of passengers under various flight 
conditions who are permitted to consume 
alcohol. 

An airline pilot, in the course of com- 
pleting a day’s flight assignment, may cross 
the boundaries of many States. Laws vary 
from State to State. For example, some 
States prohibit the sale of alcohol as do 
parts of some States. In many instances, 
the pilot is not certain whether the dis- 
pensation of alcohol on his aircraft is legal 
in the particular airspace which he is oc- 
cupying as of the moment. In addition, we 
may have a situation where a pilot whe lives 
in New York State is fiying an airplane 
cwned by a Delaware corporation over the 
State of Ohio and find it necessary to take 
drastic action against a passenger from 
California. It is the opinion of the associa- 
tion that the consumption of alcohol 
aboard aircraft, if permitted to continue, 
necessitates a very clear enunciation of .the 
legal authority and responsibilities of the 
pilot in dealing with passenger problems 
under the various legal jurisdictions 
through which he must operate. This has 
not been accomplished to date either na- 
tionally or internationally. 

All of these problems were considered by 
the board of directors of the Air Line Pilots 
Association at their 13th convention in No- 
vember 1954. Such consideration resulted 
in the adoption of a resolution which reads 
as follows: 

“The Air Line Pilots Association is op- 
posed to the serving of alcoholic beverages 
aboard aircraft, the providing of setups 
aboard aircraft, or any other practices 
which will encourage drinking alcoholic 
beverages on board aircraft.” 

When the airlines first began serving alco- 
holic beverages to passengers on domestic 
flights, the association called these prob- 
lems to the attention of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board and the Air Transport Associa- 
tion and urged that the industry take vol- 
untary action to terminate or regulate this 
practice. This correspondence, addressed 
on August 27, 1954, pointed out that in the 
opinion of the association the service of 
alcoholic beverages is not in the best inter- 
ests of the air transportation business for 
many reasons, among which are: 

1. It is a compromise with safety by 
creating an additional hazard on board 
aircraft. 

2. Intoxicated passengers create embar- 
rassing situations on board aircraft which 
discourage people from flying. It is not a 
comforting thought to be strapped in your 
seat next to an inebriate for many hours. 

3. A competitive situation is being created 
under which airlines are being forced either 
to serve liquor on board aircraft or to pro- 
vide setups for people who bring their own 
liquor. 

4. Im some instances, Federal subsidy 
moneys are being expended for these 
purposes. 

We expressed the hope that the air car- 
riers might sclve this problem among them- 
selves and urged that such action be taken 
as soon as possible to prevent competition 
from causing the serving of alcoholic bever- 
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reached to date that would eliminate the 
serving of alcoholic beverages on board air- 
craft. Air carriers continue to utilize liquor 
service as an enticement to air travelers. 
This is regrettable since, in our opinion, it 
would be a constructive demonstration of 
self-discipline in the public interest if the 
air transportation industry could volun- 
tarily abolish the undesirable practice. 
However, we are very skeptical that this can 
be attained. 

We do not believe that the majority of 
air carriers favor the sale or service of al- 
coholic beverages on board their airoraft 
and, on the contrary, are fearful that the 
spread of the practice as a competitive de- 
vice will force them to adopt it against their 
better judgment: To the best of our knowl- 
edge, 12 carriers now sell or serve alcoholic 
beverages in domestic air transportation on 
some of their routes at the present time. Of 
these 12, 7 sell liquor to passengers and 5 
provide it without charge. The remainder of 
the carriers have resisted the practice even 
though placed under competitive presstire. 
We are convinced that the spread of the 
practice has resulted from competitive pres- 
sure and that some of the carriers now 
forced into the practice would gladly aban- 
don it if a uniform rule was in effect which 
relieved them of such pressure. 

The Federal Aviation Agency has recently 
proposed a regulation concerning the use and 
consumption of intoxicating beverages 
aboard air carrier aircraft. We are pleased 
that the FAA has recognized that serious 
safety problems exist in this area, and that 
the use and consumption of such beverages 
must be controlled to provide adequately for 
safety in air commerce. This proposed regu- 
lation provides: 

“(a) No person shall drink any alcoholic 
beverage aboard an air carrier aircraft unless 
such beverage has been served to him by the 
air carrier operating the aircraft”; and 

“(b) No air carrier shall serve any alco- 
holic beverage to any person aboard an air 
carrier aircraft if such person is or appears 
to be intoxicated.” 

Under this regulation, a passenger who 
drinks an alcoholic beverage aboard an air 
carrier aircraft without being served such 
beverage by the air carrier will be subject to 
a civil penalty not to exceed $1,000. Corre- 
spondingly, an air carrier which serves an 
alcoholic beverage to an intoxicated pas- 
senger will also be subject to such a penalty. 

We feel that this proposal is a step in the 
right direction, however, in our opinion, it 
is not adequate nor will it eliminate the 
recognized hazard for many reasons, includ- 
ing: 

_ SOME DEFECTS OF SUBSECTION (A) 

1. Enforcement is impractical. Picture, if 
you will, the passenger who boards the air- 
craft along with 100 other passengers after 
drinking but without outward appearances 
of intoxication. Now place this passenger in 
a sealed tube and in an environment where 
apprehension may develop, and reduce the 
pressure of the oxygen supply available to 
him by one-half by climbing the aircraft to 
85,000 feet. By this time, the passenger 
shows some slight signs of intoxication but 
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(a) Passengers from foreign countries 
could not be prosecuted after departing from 
the jurisdiction of our courts. 

(b) U.S. prosecuting attorneys would find 
it impractical to file complaints and carry 
out a prosecution against a passenger resid- 
ing in one State in those cases where the 
flight crew witnesses are far removed and 
are based in other States. 

(c) Flight crews exposed to pay losses re- 
sulting from required appearances in court 
to testify against passenger violators would 
be hesitant to cause the instigation of such 
proceedings. 

3. Air carriers exposed to adverse publicity 
resulting from prosecution and trial of their 
passengers would be hesitant to report vio- 
lators to the Administrator. 

4. Flight crewmembers exposed to em- 
player discipline resulting from questionable 
conduct and judgment in enforcing this 
regulation would not be prone to police ard 
apprehend passengers. 

5. Flight crewmembers exposed to lawsuits 
and legal liability in cases of passenger trial 
and acquittal of such charges would not be 
prone to report such violations. 

6. Apprehension of passenger violators may 
result in altercations and disturbances 
hazardous to air safety. 

7. Cabin design, seating configurations, 
aircraft passenger capacity are factors which 
renders the policing and apprehending of 
violators extremely difficult, if not impossible. 

8. The evaluation of intoxication has 
always been a difficult undertaking even for 
experienced full-time officers of the law. In 
this case, enforcement will fall largely on 
cabin attendants who must assume this 
responsibility in addition to their normal 
duties. 

9. Flight deck crewmembers should not be 
required to assume such additional duties, 
nor is it practical for them te do so for 
obvious reasons. 

The foregoing points are not all of the 
defects which are inherent in this proposal. 
In the first and final analysis, this proposed 
regulation would not prevent passengers 
from consuming their own intoxicants; it 
would not and cannot prevent passengers 
already under the influence from being 
served or sold intoxicants by air carriers; it 
does not prevent passengers from becoming 
intoxicated on board air carrier aircraft. 

We believe that it is the proper responsi- 
bility of Congress to protect the public in- 
terest in this matter. The time and place 
for the consumption of alcoholic beverages 
has always been a matter of legislation by 
the appropriate authority whenever a threat 
to public safety or a social problem is known 
to exist. There is probably no one place 
more inappropriate, from a safety and social 
standpoint, for the sale or service of alcoholic 
beverages than on board an aircraft in 
flight where every precaution must be taken 
in the interest of safety, and where people 
confined in a sealed tube are deprived of any 
ability to move away from obnoxious social 
situations. Also, the modern airplane may. 
cross many municipal, county, State, or even 
international; boundaries in a single flight 
making regulation by the normal methods 
impractical. It, therefore, falls, in our opin- 
ion, to the Federal Government to protect 
the public interest in this problem. 

We have previously advocated in testi- 
mony before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the proposed legislation 
should prohibit the service of alcoholic 

on domestic flights only. ‘This 
would leave US. carriers who must com- 
pete with foreign airlines free to ‘serve 
alcoholic beverages, if necessary, in the in- 
terest of competition. While we recognize 
this necessity in international aviation, there 
is no such necessity in domestic operation 
where the prohibition will apply to all car- 
riers and no competitive position among air 
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carriers will be lost. It is hoped, however, 
that steps can be taken in order that inter- 
national carriers will adopt necessary meas- 
ures of control.so that if it is necessary in 
the interest of promoting our international 
aviation to permit this practice to continue, 


‘it will be done within prescribed rules and 


regulations. 

We have previously furnished the Congress 
with examples of incidents that have occur- 
red in flight and provided detailed informa- 
tion on the problems which they created. 
Such incidents continue to occur. It would 
merely prolong our statement by repeating 
them here but we would be happy to furnish 
them if the committee desires. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear 
in connection with this legislation and will 
be happy to make available any further in- 
formation in our possession that may be of 
help to you in connection with it. 
QUALIFICATIONS OF WITNESS CLARENCE N. 

SAYEN, PRESIDENT, AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIA- 

TION, INTERNATIONAL, AND INTERNATIONAL 

FEDERATION OF AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATIONS 


The Air Line Pilots Association is an as- 
sociation of the professional airline pilots of 
the scheduled U.S. air carriers. At present, 
it has a membership of over 17,000 active 
and inactive members employed by 52 cer- 
tificated airlines. The association repre- 
sents airline pilots in all aspects of their 
professional life. It is their bargaining agent 
under the Railway Labor Act, maintains an 
extensive air safety organization in 147 
councils scattered throughout the United 
States and a number of foreign countries, 
and is spokesman for the airline pilot in his 
relationship with municipal, State, Federal, 
and international organizations. 

The International Federation of Air Line 
Pilots Associations is a federation of the 
pilot representing organizations of 34 coun- 
tries and represents the professional pilots 
of practically all civil aviation in the world 
outside the Iron Curtain countries, 

By way of personal background, I hold 
B.A, and M.A. degrees in geography and 
economics and an honorary doctor of science 
degree. I have been a teacher and an air- 
line pilot. Some current activities include 
membership on the Committee on Operating 
Problems of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics; Executive Committee 
of the National Air Transport Coordinating 
Committee; War Air Service Pattern Com- 
mittee of the Defense Air Transportation 
Administration; Executive Committee of the 
Radio Technical Commission for Aeronau- 
tics; the Chicago Aero Commission; and In- 
dustry Advisory Committee of the Interde- 
partmental Aviation Manpower Committee. 





Spending, Inflation, and Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


- OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN.~ Mr. Speaker, there 
are definite signs of a public awaken- 
ing to the realities and dangers con- 
fronting the country as a result of the 
dual threat of communism and govern- 
mental spending at every level. 

Day by day, the American people are 
showing increased interest in and aware- 
ness of the menace of communism and 
inflation and the sad fact of increasing- 
ly excessive public spending. 
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While we must constantly be on 
guard to prevent the possibility of armed 
attack; and to serve the paramount need 
of safeguarding the national security, it 
would be a supreme folly indeed to ig- 
nore the possible, disastrous effects of 
huge spending programs, lack of econ- 
omy and efficiency in Government, and 
the ghastly damage that could come to 
our free enterprise system and the well- 
being and prosperity of the American 
people from runaway, unregulated in- 
fiation. 

Communism and public spending are 
twin specters lifting their ugly heads in 
the body politic threatening our way of 
life. ‘They are related factors in our 
current national posture, since inflation- 
ary pressures further diminishing the 
purchasing power of the dollar, increas- 
ing the cost of living, and bringing hard- 
ship to millions of Americans could 
conceivably produce social conditions in 
this country which might easily give rise 
to radical theories of government and 
vigorous demands for revolutionary or- 
ganic changes in our entire system. 

The plain facts of financial, fiscal, and 
economic developments in the Govern- 
ment during the past few years give rise 
to great concerns. The national budget 
for the fiscal year just finished was un- 
balanced by more than $13 billion. The 
steadily rising cost of Government and 
living has produced understandable 
anxiety among all thoughtful people. 

It is clear that current trends must be 
checked if we are to have any real hope 
whatever of stabilizing economic and so- 
cial conditions, of bringing down the 
high cost of living and putting the fiscal 
affairs of government on a sound basis. 

Over a period of years, annual appro- 
priations and expenditures have been 
steadily rising until today, they have 
reached the highest peacetime peak in 
history. The general public has become 
very much disturbed and is sending a 
barrage of protests to Members of Con- 
gress and the executive branch, urging a 
return to sound principles of economics 
and prudent budgetary and financial 
Ppolicies—an end to improvident spend- 
ing wherever it exists. 

In recent days and weeks, I have re- 
ceived many communications from my 
constituents and other people pleading 
for economy, efficiency, and stability in 
the Federal Government. Frankly, I 
have believed for a long time past, and 
have sounded warnings on numerous 
occasions, that unless we found ways 
and means to balance the budget, reduce 
the national debt, decrease onerous taxes 
and declare war on extravagance, waste 
and unecessary spending that. we would 
be unloosing in this Nation a frightful 
monster that would possibly cause the 
most disastrous consequences for the 
Government, the economic system, and 
the people. 

Many factors have been responsible 
for this situation and I shall not attempt 
to assess the blame for current condi- 
tions. For several years we have been 


under great national stress and strain 
and in the midst of one crisis after an- 
other. First, we had a great World War 
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and extremely costly in terms of wealth, 
property, and human lives. 

In the aftermath of this war, we had 
many extremely difficult problems to 
solve. We were faced at once with the 
machinations of world communism prey- 
ing upon hundreds of millions of helpless 
People wracked by industrial and eco- 
nomic stagnation and hunger and pesti- 
lence. 

It was necessary for us to try to com- 
bat these forces. 

Whether we did so intelligently and 
wisely is a question that I have discussed 
on other occasions. 

No doubt, many of the policies we pur- 
sued and many of the things that we 
did either caused or contributed to the 
severity of the very serious problems 
confronting us on the world scene. 

For example, while the overall pro- 
gram of foreign aid was commendable 
and necessary at the time and could 
have been wisely and prudently directed, 
our Government over a period of years 
passed out huge sums of taxpayers’ dol- 
lars in an imprudent, wasteful and ex- 
travagant manner. This has been an 
administrative nightmare. 

At the same time, in our zeal to pro- 
mote lasting peace, we appeased and 
compromised with those who were con- 
ducting Communist conspiracy, aggres- 
sion, infiltration, social disturbances, 
violence and wars in many parts of the 
globe. This policy.of appeasement and 
compromise was continued through the 
Korean war and even thereafter. Our 
spending policy overseas became more 
lavish and grandiose and billions and bil- 
lions of dollars were: spent without 
proper audit, checks and balances, and 
suitable accountability for either need 
or expenditure. 

Consequently, it was a happy circum- 
stance that during the period between 
1947 and 1952 when this lavish spending 
was running at 4 high rate and the 
Korean war was on that we were able 
to balance our budget at any point, let 
alone pay off $3 billion on the national 
debt which we were able to do. Yet 
that was done during those years. 

When we consider that this period 
covered the costly Korean war, it is all 
the more remarkable that we were able 
to make such a substantial payment of 
more than $3 billion on the national 
debt, and I think we could all agree 
that President Truman and his admin- 
istration deserve to be commended for _ 
the fact that they were able to make 
such substantial reductions of the na- 
tional debt during that time. 

Since that time, however, for one rea- 
son or another, mostly because of the 
rising costs of defense and national se- 
curity and the increased cost of general 
government,.the national debt has vastly 
increased by many billions of dollars— 
well over $20 billion. This at a time 
when Government revenues had in- 
creased over the previous period men- 
tioned between 1949 and 1952 by more 
than $152 billion. 

When I cite these figures, I feel a 
sense of frustration and helplessness 


- before the furious pressures of super- 


spending and improvidence which are 
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budgetary deficits and alarm- 


tive efficiency which will, if diligently 
and vigorously pursued, promote huge 
annual savings for the U.S. Treasury and 
for the harassed and long-suffering tax- 


deeply impressed by recent popular re- 
actions demanding a balanced budget, 
demanding reduced taxes, demanding re- 
duction of the national debt, and de- 
manding war on inflation. 

Of course, there are some areas in 
which until international tensions sub- 
side, Congress cannot safely make sub- 
stantial cuts. There are, while strict 
economy is required, essential services. of 
defense and general government that 
must continue, some of them perhaps 
with even increased tempo. 


Defense, of course, is basic and we ’ 


cannot cut back at the expense of na- 
tional security. ‘The regular Govern- 
ment services must be prudently main- 
tained to keep pace with economic, so- 
cial, and cultural progress. All kinds of 
new developments and demands incident 
to growth, change and readjustment are 
taking place. We cannot afford to turn 
our backs on the inevitable progress of 
the Nation nor can we ignore the needs 
of the fabulous space age. 

But we can and must dedicate our- 
selves these days with all our hearts 
to the urgent tasks of bringing expen- 
ditures into balance with revenue, to 
eliminate needless, wasteful appropria- 
tions, of standing squarely and un- 
equivocally for every possible measure 
of economy and efficiency in Govern- 
ment affairs. 

We cannot always eliminate many ap- 
propriation items entirely, but we can 
always insist that the moneys appropri- 
ated are appropriated thoughtfully, 
spent judiciously, checked and ac- 
counted for wisely, and that none of 
the taxpayer’s hard-earned money paid 
into the Federal Treasury is wasted or 
imprudently expended. 

It is my deep concern that, notwith- 
standing the attitude of the Treasury 
and even some Members of Congress, 
that this Congress must reduce current 
onerous taxes on our citizens and on 
business. There should be reduction 
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couragement would be given to business, 
our cherished high American standard of 
living would be refortified against pres- 
ent crushing taxation of the people and 
thus, the economy and the people as &@ 
whole would be better off. 

As a consequence, I believe that Gov- 
ernment revenue would materially in- 
crease enabling the balancing of the 
budget. I personally do not believe that 
petty considerations of politics should be 
allowed to enter the settlement of these 
vitally important issues. The present 
situation in all its aspects, foreign, do- 
mestic, social, and economic, is far too 
serious to permit the presence of par- 
tisanship in matters. which affect the 
destiny of this Nation and free mankind. 

Both President Truman and President 
Eisenhower have shown ability, courage 
and patriotism in tackling the weighty 
and very challenging problems of their 
respective administrations. The prob- 
lems facing the President and facing the 
country and the world today are truly 
stupendous and incalculable. 

Digging up financial and political 
skeletons of the past and present will 
not provide a solution for our present 
plight. Only a vigilant, determined 
Congress and a cooperative executive de- 
partment, working unitedly and whole- 
heartedly without regard to partisan po- 
litical objectives, can effectively tackle 
and ultimately solve the great financial, 
political, and economic problems that 
are confronting the Nation and the world 
today. 

I hope that we will have that kind of 
sincere cooperation and that kind of 
wholehearted jointer of effort, that 
wholesome collaboration between all 
great branches of the Government that 
is needed, if we are to check ruthless 
communism and dangerous inflationary 
trends and insure the unquestioned 
financial soundness and economic sta- 
bility of the U.S. Treasury and the Na- 
tion. 

The elimination of waste and extrav- 
agance and the curbing of lavish spend- 
ing is one of the greatest problems be- 
fore the country today. It is up to the 
Congress to tackle it, thus insuring a 
sound Government and real prosperity 
for the entire country. 

The best defense against communism, 
_ prices, and inflation is a sound dol- 
lar, a balanced budget, a reduced na- 
tional: debt, lower taxes for the Amer- 
ican public, and efficiency and economy 
in the Government. 

Is any valid reason why Con- 
egress uae work for these objectives? 
think not, and I believe we must do so. 


ry 





Mutual Security Appropriations, 1960 
SPEECH 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8385) making 
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appropriations for mutual security and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, as I 
see it, this debate on the reduced and 
reasonable continuation of our mutual 
security aid program should begin with 
a concrete demonstration of our deepest 
concern for our overburdened American 
taxpayers. 

That legislative concern should be 
even more concentrated and emphasized 
because of the factual evidence in the 
record, by the Draper Committee, the 
Comptroller General, himself, and our 
congressional committees, “of waste and 
extravagance—a pattern of loose, lax 
administration through the entire com- 
plex of foreign aid—and refusal of the 
ICA to provide information.” 

Mr. Chairman, the only sensible way 
to keep people from wasting money and 
indulging in needless, worthless, extrav- 
agant projects is not to give them the 
money. 

I earnestly hope that in the phases of 
the program where this extravagance 
and waste has been displayed the rec- 
ommended reductions will be approved. 

The divisions of this program which 
appear to have been operated and pro- 
jected in the best interests of ourselves 
and the advancement of our foreign al- 
lies are the technical assistance and 
velopment Loan Fund extensions. I hope 
that these features will be adequately 
supported as their worth has been sub- 
stantially proven. 

Mr. Chairman, considering our eco- 
nomic and financial difficulties and the 
fact that this program has been in ex- 
istence over many years and through 
many billions of the hard earned money 
of our American taxpayers, I submit 
that the end of the major aspects of it 
ought to be kept in sight; certainly the 
giveaway features should be eliminated 
entirely now since most of the recipient 
countries have made steady progress in 
their rehabilitation development, 

As we look and work toward the con- 
clusion of this program, in the interests 
of our own American people, let us 
Strive today to conscientiously enact a 
measure that will provide reasonable 
assistance to our allies, in the fields 
where such help is most needed, while 
we ensure elimination of those parts of 
the program which have been proved 
wasteful and worthless. 





Fit for a King 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, the folks back home are worried about 


taxes, ar and expendi- 
tures. It is Gay sae ani proper 
that expenses = the legislative branch 


should be studied as well as expenses of 
the executive branch. One newspaper 
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editor, John McCarroll of the Wicken- 
burg Sun, has made such a study: Here 
are his comments. 

Frr ror a Kiva 


Anyone who thinks Congress will be care- 
ful with his tax dollars without prodding 
from the homefolks needs only to look at 
Capitol Hill to be disillusioned. 

The House of Representatives is going 
ahead with a new $84 million office building 
which will house only part of its Members. 
This figure has been worked out at $192,000 
a room, and each Representative will have 
three rooms . 

And so each Representative’s quarters will 
cost about as much as three dozen new homes 
that his constituents might build to house 
their families—if they could afford it. 

Of course, it’s unfair to compare office 
building costs with homebuilding costs, so 
look at it another way. For little more than 
half what the Congressmen are spending 
on their quarters—$46 million—Union Car- 
bide is putting up a block square 52-story 
Office building on New York’s plush Park Ave- 
nue. But, we suppose such austere quarters 
would not be good enough for our lawmakers. 

It seems they must function amid splen- 
dor in the capital, even though the old front 
porch may be good enough office quarters 
back home. 

When Congress is so indifferent to prodigal 
spending which it can view from the windows 
of the Capitol, is it any wonder that Federal 
money wasted in far-off Oregon or Laos fails 
to excite our lawmakers. 

It looks like the voters are the ones who 
will have to get excited. 





The Fable of Federal Aid 
EXTENSION bed REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from today’s-Wall Street Journal, which 
further points up some of the inherent 
difficulties involved in attempting to go 
beyond the proper Federal role of pro- 
viding the incentive to our cities to go a 
long way toward solving their own 
urban renewal problems. 

Tue FaBLe or Feperat Arp 

A great many of the mayors of America, 
who find it more difficult to raise local taxes 
than to spread the fable that somehow. Fed- 
eral aid is free, appear exceedingly disturbed 
by the President’s veto of the Federal hous- 
ing bill. 

None, however, that we read about was 
quite as disturbed as Mayor Richardson Dil- 
worth, of Philadelphia, wro, admittedly, has 
@ great number of tough problems on his 
hands. Not only does Mr. Dilworth think 
that Uncle Sam can cure the plight of every 
troubled city, the Philadelphia mayor says 
that Washington has an obligation to do so. 
“Our cities,” he told the Conference of May- 
ors, “must be renewed.” 





times that the economy has passed it by 
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renewed? .But that sort of thing has hap- 
pened all through history; cities grow and 
cities wither as patterns of living change 
and people move about. It is not too much 
to say that some cities could not possibly 
be renewed, except maybe as museum pieces, 
no matter how many billions the Federal 
Government took from the taxpayers. 

The Federal Government cannot put life 
and vigor into any city, except temporarily. 
And any mayor who goes home and tells his 
constituents that it can do so is not telling 
all of the story. 

The fable that Federal aid is somehow free 
might be partly true if only one mayor out 
of every thousand, say, got Federal aid for 
his city; his citizens would pay only part of 
the cost of the help. But it doesn’t work 
that way, for the other 999 will get it, too. 
In the end, the people of the 1,000 cities 
and all the rest of the country will pay the 
whole bill, for unless Government runs deep- 
er into debt it can only get the money it 
spends by taxing all the people. 

We hope these remarks will not be taken 
as unsympathetic to the cities or to the men 
the people elect to handle their affairs. The 
cities and all the mayors have a great many 
problems. 

One of them, as all the mayors are quick 
to point out, is that after Uncle Sam has 
wrung the pockets of the taxpayers there 
isn’t a great deal left for the mayors. 

But the way to straighten out the problems 
is not to run to Washington with their hats 
in their hands and the fable of Federal aid 
in all their speeches. The way to change 
it is to demand that Washington cease doing 
the things for the cities that the cities 
ought to do for themselves. 





Remove Wheat Controls, Too 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial appeared on July 23 in the 
Des Moines Tribune, a reprint from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. For those who 
are concerned with the farm question, 
this editorial asks some significant ques- 





’ tions. For example— 


What sort of folly is it to advocate a corn 
program for wheat, when there is already a 
$3 billion wheat surplus? 

Referring to a statement which Secre- 
tary Benson recently made in the House 
Agriculture Committee I highly recom- 
mend this provocative editorial for the 
reading of this body: 

[From the Des Moines Tribune, July 23, 1959] 
REMOvE WHEAT ConTROLS, Too? 
(An editorial in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch) 

It has long been evident that U.S. farm 


Seat ra 0t13 » bushel. a figure 
derived from the average of corn prices for 
the last 3 years. It is 6 cents lower than the 


price under the old parity system, which Sec- 
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retary Ezra Benson now wants Congress to 
abandon for wheat as well as for corn. 
WHEAT SUPPORT 

Recently Benson went before the House 
Agriculture Committee and asked Congress 
to enact before the end of July an adminis- 
tration wheat program which would gear 
price supports to 75 percent of the average 
market price of the last 9 years. 

What sort of folly is it to advocate a corn 
program for wheat, when there is already 
a $3-billion wheat surplus? 

No wonder Chairman Haroitp Coo.try, Dem- 
ocrat of North Carolina, of the Agriculture 
Committee told Benson: 

“Not a man on this committee from 4 
wheatgrowing State agrees with that philoso- 
phy; I wish you would give us some kind 
of wheat bill this committee can pass.”" He 
might have added: “And which President 
Eisenhower will not veto.” 

THE EXPECTED CORN CROP 


Benson knows as well as anyone that the 
expected corn crop of 4,200 million bushels 
means serious political trouble next year in 
the Midwest, heartland of Republican 
strength. 

Abundant corn means cheap hogs. Al- 
ready down 36 percent from last year’s peak, 
hogs are expected to go lower this fall and 
even lower next year at a time when politi- 
cal campaigning will be in full swing. 

Some economists are predicting candi- 
dates will be eating 39-cent-a-pound pork 
That price is around half the cur- 
rent figure. 

The Gallup poll reports a new low point 
for Republican congressional fortunes in the 
12-State Midwest region. Benson had better 
think fast. 

PROPOSE A SUMMIT 


Representative Cootry and Representative 
CHARLES B. Hoeven, Republican of Iowa, top 
Republicans on the Agriculture Committee, 
have a White House summit con- 
ference on the wheat impasse. 

The plan would be to bring together the 
leaders of farm organizations and. top agri- 
cultural experts in and out of Government 
to try to find at least an emergency solution. 

Certainly no evil could come of this. Yet 
Benson is reported unenthusiastic and there 
is no word of Mr, Eisenhower’s reaction. 

RADIO-TV SPEECH 


Recently Wiliam M. Blair wrote in the 
New York Times that Mr, Eisenhower was 
reported preparing a radio-television speech 
to arouse public sentiment on the farm 
issue and to on Congress the sole re- 
sponsibility for the failure of farm programs 
to overcome the surplus crop problem. 

Blair said the talk was planned for de- 
livery late this month or early in August. 

If the President is indeed considering 
such a speech why should he wait for 2 or 3 
weeks? 

To do so would be tacit recognition that 
there is not going to be any legislation to 
relieve the surplus problem at this session, 
and that the whole matter is to become a 
political football next year. 

MISTRUST OF BENSON 

Farm problems cannot be separated en- 
tirely from politics. But they cannot be 
solved solely on political grounds, either. 

Mr. Eisenhower may gain something polit- 
ically by using the airwaves to berate Con- 
gress, but he will not get farm legislation, 

One of the basic difficulties remains—con- 
gressional mistrust of Benson. Until that 
is resolved in the public interest, little is 
likely to happen. 


until a new administration takes over in 
1961, 
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Welfare State in Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14,1959 


. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude a reprint from the Indianapolis 
Star, March 21, 1959, edition, entitled 
“Welfare State in Action.” 

The article describes the failure of 
the welfare state program administered 
by the Federal Government for the In- 
dian people. I agree wholeheartedly 
with its conclusion that the only way we 
can help the Indian people, and all cit- 
izens, is through the principles and prac- 
tices of individual initiative. My “Oper- 
ation Bootstrap” for Indian reservations 
is based on this principle that we can 
help people most by letting them help 
themselves. 

[From the Indianapolis Star, Mar. 21, 1959] 
Wetrare STATE IN ACTION 


A picture of Indians of the. Six Nations 
picketing the White House probably at- 
tracted no more than a curious glance. But 
the next time you are traveling in a part of 
the country where there is a major Indian 
reservation, give it more than a curious 
glance. Give a thoughtful look. There, but 
for the grace of God, sit you, or we. 

But for the grace of God—and the inde- 
pendence of a lot of ancestors who figured 
they would work things out for themselves 
rather than look to the Government to take 
care of them. 

The Indians were not given as much choice 
about it. For more than 170 years—though 
considerably less in the case of some tribes 
which were less tractable than others—the 
all-providing guardian of the reservation In- 
dians has been the US. Government. In 
any case, since well beyond the memory of 
any living elder, the reservation Indian has 
been the beneficiary of a cradle-to-the-grave 
welfare state administered in Washington. 

What is the result? 

In Missisippi, the Jackson Clarion-Ledger 
and Daliy News recently looked to the Choc- 
taw Indians, whose reservation is there, for 
an answer. A missionary called the Choc- 
taws the most poverty-stricken group in the 
Nation. The only serious challenge we can 
think of to that statement might come from 
those who would claim that the distinction 
belongs to some other reservation tribe. This 
condition has been developed under genera- 
tion after generation of management of eco- 
nomic affairs by Federal “experts.” It is to 
such management as this that the welfare 
enthusiasts want to turn over the entire 
American economy. 

The missionary critic said the adult 
Choctaws average a second grade education. 
An Indian Agency official said this wasn’t so, 
that the Choctaws have a fourth grade aver- 
age. The Federal Government, from the he- 
ginning, has been responsible for providing 
education for the reservation Indians. This 
is the same Government which the Federal 
aiders say must plunge into all American 
public education at once, to save it from 
disaster. : 

The last school census showed some 91,000 
Indians of school age. A third of these were 
in public schools, off the reservations. 
Nearly 8,000 were in mission schools. About 
haif of the rest were in federally provided 
schools. On the Navajo reservation alone, 
in the Southwest, there were 15,000 school 
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age children not in school. School facilities 
were not available for them. It is to the 
Federal Government, which has had the re- 
sponsibility for reservation schools from the 
beginning, that the Federal aid enthusiasts 
now want the whole country to look for 
money and example in providing adequate 
schools. What an example. 

The tuberculosis death rate among the 
Choctaws is put at five times the national 
average. The infant death rate is termed 
three times the national average. The Fed- 
eral Government is and has been responsible 
for hospitals and medical care for the reser- 
vation Indians, The welfare staters want 
to turn over the health of the entire Nation 
to the mercies of a bureaucracy with a rec- 
ord like this, 

These are, to be sure, examples from the 
worst of the Indians’ experience. Many 
Indians, either in groups or individually, 
now live just as well as anyone else. But 
they haven’t done it under the care and feed- 
ing of the Federal Government. These are 
the ones who have succeeded in taking over 
the management of their own affairs or who 
have left the reservations or who have been 
so fortunate as to have oil turn up under 
their tribal lands. 

Take a long and thoughtful look at the 
tribal groups which have continued to de- 
pend on the wisdom and benevolence of 
Federal paternalism. You will see what all 
America would be like a few generations 
from now if the welfare state planners 
should succeed in taking over. 

Let’s not let it happen. Let’s chuck the 
welfare state, with its security and its bene- 
fits, into the ashcan where it belongs. Let’s 
go back to the principles and practices of 
individual initiative. They built a nation 
out of a wilderness. They can keep the 
Nation going forward to ever greater heights 
of freedom and progress. 





Job Competition From Abroad 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Daily News of July 27, 1959: 

Jos COMPETITION FrRoM ABROAD 


European industry finally has learned from 
adversity a lesson it now is using with 
astonishing success. Our reporter, Charles 
Lucey, after weeks in Europe, reports about 
this spectacular rebound from wars and in- 
flation. 

What the Europeans have done is copy us. 
They are using our mass-production meth- 
ods, our automation. This, in substance, is 
the system which gave us the highest living 
standards in history, and world leadership 
in industry. The Europeans are on their 
way. 

Almost overnight they have become pri- 
mary competitors instead of primary cus- 
tomers. They are stronger as allies against 
communism but also are a threat to Ameri- 
can markets and to American jobs. 

In this they have one telling advantage. 
Their wage costs are lower. This is a factor 
in their successes, such as: 

In 1958 the United States exported 186,000 
autos and bought from abroad fewer than 
30,000. Last year we sold only 126,000 over- 

but our or Hat bought 431,000 foreign 


seas but 
cars. This year the gap is widening. 
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Another example: Senator Wim11am Prox- 
mirE, Democrat, of Wisconsin, recently noted 
that industries in his State had transferred 
part of their production to Europe “with a 
loss of more than 2,000 Wisconsin jobs. 

At the root of our trouble is inflation 
which has forced up prices along with wages 
thus placing our industry at a competitive 
disadvantage without giving our workers any 
substantial improvement in the purchasing 
power of their wages. 

Additionally, from a competitive stand- 
point, six European nations have knocked 
down their interior tariff walls, encouraging 
mass production by providing a relatively 
free market roughly comparable in size to 
the United States. 

Competition is good for us. It is justly 
termed the life of trade. But we have to 
compete successfully if we are to maintain 
and improve our living standards. We can’t 
compete by pricing ourselves out of the 
market. Europe has learned the hard way, 
through adversity. We still have a chance 
to learn before adversity sets in. 





American Citizens of Italian Descent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives an 
outstanding editorial that appeared in 
the July 12, 1959 edition of Il Progresso 
Italo-Americano. 

This editorial expresses the thought 
that the dignity and high reputation of 
American citizens of Italian descent is 
being endangered by the irresponsible 
activities of many television and movie 
writers and authors of books and arti- 
cles, who persist in portraying gangsters 
and other evil characters as almost ex- 
clusively Italian or of Italian type. 

This unfortunate practice at best, re- 
fiects on the writers as innocent of all 
literary imagination; at worst, it con- 
stitutes an unfair, unjustified disparage- 
ment of those of our fellow citizens who 
happen to be of Italian origin. That 
the descendants of a nation which has 
contributed so much to the richness of 
the culture which we all now enjoy 
should be thus misrepresented by screen 
and press ought to be a weight on the 
conscience of every thoughtful Ameri- 
can. 

Perhaps those who take great delight 
in belittling the Italian people and our 
own citizens of Italian descent have for- 
gotten the men who wrote the Roman 
law; or the great painters like Michel- 
angelo; or the poetry of Dante; or the 
great music of Puccini or Verdi. And of 
the utmost significance to all of us, was 
it not the imaginative Italian, Columbus, 
who sailed across an unknown ocean to 
discover our beautiful American Con- 
tinent? 

The creativity, the intelligence, the 
sensitivity, the strength that finds ex- 
pression in great men like these is the 
common cultural inheritance of all the 
proud descendants of the Italian nation. 
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Without question they deserve our 
highest respect and our best efforts to 
prevent the defamation of their good 
name. 


Restoration of Central Credit Union 
Authority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the Rules Committee on July 
29 granted a rule on H.R. 8305, and this 
rule will probably come to the floor on 
Thursday, July 30. 

In the interest of informing Members, 
and speaking for the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee members who signed 
the supplemental views on the Federal 
Credit Union Act in House Report 696, 
I wish to here insert the amendments 
that will be offered tomorrow to restore 
Federal central credit union authority. 
These amendments simply restore to 
H.R. 8305 the language which was in 
the bill as it left Subcommittee No. 3 on 
its way to the Banking and Currency 
Committee, except for one clarifying 
technical amendment. These amerd- 
ments are as follows: 

AMENDMENTS To RESTORE CENTRAL CREDIT 
UNION AUTHORITY 


Page 2, line 3, strike out the semicolon 
and insert a comma and the following: “and 
includes a cooperative association (herein- 
after called a ‘Federal central credit union’) 
whose members are Federal credit unions 
and credit unions organized in accordance 
with the provisions of law of any State, the 
District of Columbia, the several Territories 
and possessions of the United States, the 
Panama Canal Zone, or the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, and located within a well- 
defined geographical area, and whose mem- 
bers may also be directors and members of 
the supervisory and credit committees of 
such credit unions;”’. 

Page 2, line 16, strike “natural”. 

Page 8, line 13, after the word “surplus” 
insert the following: “, but this limitation 
shall not apply to loans by Federal central 
credit unions”. 

Page 8, line 13, strike out “or”; and in line 
15, after the semicolon insert the following: 
“or (E) in shares of Federal central credit 
unions, in a total amount not exceeding 25 
per centum of its paid-in and unimpaired 
capital and surplus. Payments to, and 
withdrawals from, such central credit unions 
by a Federal credit union must be specifi- 
cally authorized by the board of directors of 
such Federal credit union;”. 

Page 10, line 10, after the word “that” in- 
sert the following: “, other than as provided 
in section 2(1) with respect to Federal cen- 
tral credit unions,”. 

Page 10, line 14, after the period insert the 
following: “A Federal credit union may, by 
authorization of its board of directors, be- 
come a subscriber to, or organizer or mem- 
ber of, a Federal central credit union or 
other central credit union.” 

Page 11, line 4, after the period insert the 
following: “Federal credit unions having 
membership in a central credit union may 
be represented at annual or special meetings 
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of the central credit union by one member 
duly authorized by the board of directors of 
the member Federal credit union. To the 
extent permitted by the articles or certificate 
of incorporation or bylaws of the central 
credit union, such representative shall have 
one vote and shall be eligible for office in 
the central credit union the same as though 
he were @ member as an individual of such 
credit union.” 

Page 11, line 10, after the word “members” 
insert the following: “(which, in the case of 
Federal central credit unions, shall be 
deemed to include the duly authorized rep- 
resentatives of the member credit unions)”. 

Page 15, line 8, after the word “or” add 
the following: “, except in the case of a loan 
by a Federal central credit union to a mem- 
ber credit union,”, 


Mr. Speaker, the views of the mem- 
bers of the full committee who support 
Federal Central Credit Unions ure set 
forth on pages 8 through 14 of the Re- 
port. The heart of the agreement is 
found on the last two pages thereof, and 
is as follows: 

The proposed Federal central credit union 
was designed to fulfil two significant func- 
tions: 

(1) Federal central credit unions would 
act as a clearinghouse for surplus credit- 
union funds, receiving funds from credit 
unions with a temporary surplus and lend- 
ing these funds to other credit unions expe- 
riencing heavy loan demands. The smaller 
credit unions with fewer sources of credit 
tend to experience greater problems when 
attempting to borrow funds than do the 
larger credit unions. Although the larger 
credit unions may have excellent financial 
relationships with commercial banks or other 
financial institutions, many smaller or me- 
dium size credit unions experience undue 
delay, excessive cost, or, in many cases, face 
outright refusal in having their borrowing 
requests fulfilled by existing financial insti- 
tutions. 

credit unions may now borrow 
from others only by a lengthy, time-consum- 
ing, and difficult . These provisions 
will relieve officers of this groundless and 
burdensome work. 

There are a number of specific reasons why 
Federal credit unions need to have this addi- 
tional source from which they can borrow 
funds. 

(a) Most Federal credit unions experience 
seasonal and cyclical needs for additional 
funds, even with a membership composed of 
individuals who enjoy regular incomes. For 
instance, credit unions organized in indus- 
trial plans where employment is regular and 
where the membership receive their incomes 
regularly, still face seasonal demands for 
loans (at Christmas, Easter, etc.). These 
credit unions need to be able to borrow addi- 
tional funds to meet these legitimate loan 
demands. : 

(b) Many Federal credit unions are organ- 
ized among groups which receive irregular 


unions, to function effectively, need addi- 
tional sources of funds to cope with the 
problems of large swings in their total share 
accounts and loan demands. 

(c) Other reasons are: an industrial plant 
within which a credit union is organized is 
temporarily shut down, or there are layoffs 
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types of cases it is often very difficult for 
these credit unions tobe able to borrow the 
funds they need to serve their members effec- 
tively. 

On the other hand many credit unions 
have chronic surpluses of funds. Many such 
credit unions operating under State charter 
are presently investing some part of these 
surplus funds in State chartered central 
credit unions and providing the capital for 
the effective operation of these central credit 
unions. 

(2) Federal credit unions would provide 
mechanism for meeting the borrowing needs 
of credit union officers whose indebtedness 
to their credit unions is presently limited to 
the amount of their share accounts. The bill 
ordered reported by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee would permit credit union 
officers to borrow from their credit unions up 
to the amount of their shareholdings, plus 
the total unencumbered and unpledged 
shareholdings in the credit union of any 
member pledged as security for the obliga- 
tion of such directors or committee mem- 
bers. This seems to be a reasonable re- 
striction upon the directors and commit- 
tee members of a credit union. However, by 
accepting a position as an officer in a credit 
union, the member in effect gives up some 
of the privileges of membership in that credit 
union. With Federal credit unions having 
a rather extensive officer turnover the limita- 
tion on officers borrowing deters many mem- 
bers from accepting the responsibility of 
being a credit union officer. Thus, it is ob- 
vious that there is need for some type of 
credit union which can serve the credit needs 
of credit union officers. While Federal credit 
unions to serve officers have been chartered 
(“officer credit unions”), they have fre- 
quently been unable to attract adequate 
funds to serve their officer members’ credit 
needs because of the restrictions against 
Federal credit unions investing shares in: the 
central credit unions. 

The testimony before the subcommittee 
was overwhelmingly on one side of this is- 
sue, The experience of the States which 
have central credit unions is overwhelming- 
ly favorable. The same safeguards which 
apply to the operations of local credit unions 
would also apply to central credit unions. 
There is no reason for the Federal law to 
fail to include permissive provision for such 
central credit unions. These central credit 
unions are serving useful purposes in those 
States where they are now in operation; they 
would serve similar useful purposes for Fed- 
eral credit unions, their members, and their 
officers. 

We see no reason to delay consideration 
of this amendment. In the first place, it has 
already been thoroughly considered by the 
subcommittee. In the second place, this en- 
tire bill has been viewed as a recodification 
of the Federal Credit Union Act. If these 
provisions are considered later in a separate 
bill, it will take amendments at eight sepa- 
rate places in the recodification to replace 
what was deleted by a close vote in the 
committee. 

The delays and difficulties in the path of 
considering this matter in separate legisla- 
tion are too well known to need amplifica- 
tion here. The time to wrap up a complete 
Federal credit union code is now, at the time 
of recodification. 

We believe that the measure should be 
amended to reinstate provisions for the char- 
tering and operation of Federal central credit 
unions. 

Wricutr PaTMan. 
Henry 8. Reuss. 
JoszrH W. Barr. 
_Cizm Mrimer. 
Brron L. JoHNsSON,. 
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Captive Nations Year Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced a resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation designating 
the third week in July as Captive Na- 
tions Week. My resolution was identical 
with the resolution introduced in the 
Senate. The resolution was adopted by 
the Congress and the President issued 
his proclamation on July 17. 

Under ieave obtained, I insert in the 
Recorp an article by David Lawrence 
entitled “Captive Nations Year Needed.” 


Captive NaTIONS YEAR NEEDED—FAINTHEARTED 
rw UNtrep STATES AND SoOvieT CRITICS ARE 
REMINDED OF AMERICA’S POLICY 


(By David Lawrence) 


Maybe there ought to be a “Captive Na- 
tions Year” instead of a “Captive Nations 
Week.” Then the protest will be continuous 
instead of once a year. 

Evidentiy those fainthearted in our midst 
who think it was a bad idea for the Congress 
of the United States to proclaim American 
ideals to the peoples of the world and utter 
words of sympathy to the oppressed don’t 
know that similar protests have been peren- 
nial in American history. Or else they are 
so afraid of offending Khrushchev that they 
are willing to appease him still more by 
criticizing what Congress did. 

A giance at the record will show that the 
Democratic and Republican Parties have for 
more than 70 years inserted from time to 
time planks in their national platforms ex- 
pressing the sympathy of the American peo- 
ple for oppressed. peoples abroad. It has 
become so natural for this to be done by 
both parties that the Congress earlier this 
month spent only a few minutes debating 
the joint resolution which subsequently 
aroused the ire of the Communist imperial- 
ists in Moscow. 

In 1892, both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic platforms condemned the Russian 
Government for the mistreatment of its peo- 
ple. The Democratic platform plank, en- 
titled “Sympathy for the Oppressed,” read 
as follows: 

“This country has always been the refuge 
of the oppressed from every land—ediles for 
conscience sake—and, in the spirit of the 
founders of our Government, we condemn 
the oppression practiced by the Russian Gov- 
ernment upon its Lutheran and Jewish suk- 
jects; and we call upon our National Gov- 
ernment, in the interest of justice and 
humanity, by all just and proper means, to 
use its prompt and best efforts to bring 
about a cessation of these cruel persecutions 
in the dominions of the Czar, and to secure 
te the oppressed equal rights. 

“We tender our profound and earnest 
sympathy to those lovers of freedom who 
are struggling for home rule and the great 
cause of local self-government in Ireland.” 

The Republican national platform in the 

same year, under the title “Championing the 
Oppressed,” had this plank: 
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(by the Turks) have aroused the deep sym- 
pathy and just indignation of the American 
people, and we believe that the United States 
should exercise all the influence it can prop- 
erly exert to bring these atrocities to an 
end.” 


Then, in 1900, the Democratic platform 
had a plank expressing sympathy with the 
efforts of the Boers of South Africa to gain 
“liberty and independence” from British 
rule. 

In 1920, the Democratic national plat- 
form contained a plank “expressing its ac- 
tive sympathy with the people of China, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Persia, and others who have recently estab- 
lished representative government.” Another 
plank expressed sympathy with the efforts 
of the Irish people to get their freedom, and 
still another plank called on the American 
Government to “render every possible and 
proper aid to the unfortunate people of 
Armenia.” 

The year 1944 saw the first plank from the 
Republicans calling for a free dem- 
ocratic commonwealth in Palestine. Then, 
in 1948, the Democrats had a plank, too, 
looking forward to the admission of the 
State of Israel to the United Nations. The 
Republicans in their platform that year also 
had a plank proclaiming friendship with the 
people of Palestine. 

The 1956 Republican platform said: 

“We shall continue to seek the reunifica- 
tion of Germany in freedom, and the libera- 


‘ tion of the satellite states—Poland, Czecho- 


slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, and other once- 
free countries now behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. The Republican Party stands firmly 
with the peoples of these countries in their 
quest for freedom. We are confident that 
our peaceful policies, resolutely pursued, 
will finally restore freedom and national 
independence to oppressed peoples and 
nations.”’ 

The 1956 Democratic plank said in part: 
“We declare our deepest concern for the 
plight of the freedom-loving peoples of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe and of Asia, now 
under the yoke of Soviet dictatorship. The 
United States, under Democratic leaders, 
has never recognized the forcible annexation 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, or con- 
doned the extension of the Kremlin's tyran- 
ny over Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Albania, and other coun- 
tries. We look forward to the day when the 
liberties of all captive nations will be re- 
stored to them and they can again take 
their rightful place in the community of 
free nations.” 

It’s an old story with America, but some- 
how Nikita Khrushchev hasn't heard of it. 





U.S. Route 51 Should Be Included in the 
National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 
Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 


the following resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the State of 


_ Tilinois: 


House Jornt Reso.vurion 15 


Whereas the existing public highway 
route marked as U.S. 51, commencing near 


July 29 


the important shipping port of Duluth on 
the shore of Lake Superior and extending 
in an approximately straight line to the great 
shipping port of New Orleans, transverses 
the heart of the industrial, agricultural and 
mining areas of the State of Illinois and is 
hereby one of the most important avenues 
ot this Nation in the transport of personnel, 
goods, wares, merchandise and foodstuffs 
essential to the health, welfare and defense 
of this Nation; and 
Whereas it is the sense of the General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois that such 
highway route in this State is a more heavily 
traveled and a more important pathway of 
communication than some of the routes that 
have been designated as part of the National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways 
and should therefore be included as part 
of such National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways provided for by the Con- 
gress: Therefore be it 
Resolved, by the House of Representatives 
of the 71st General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, (the Senate concurring herein), That 
the Congress of the United States is urged 
to take appropriate action to provide for the 
inclusion of the route of the existing public 
highway marked as U.S. 51 in the State of 
Tilinois in the system of highways now pro- 
vided for by Federal law and known as the 
National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways; and that an appropriate copy of 
this resolution. and its preamble be for- 
warded by the Secretary of State to each 
Member of Congress from this State. 
Adopted by the house, February 16, 1959. 
PavUL POWELL, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
CLARENCE BOYLE, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Concurred in by the senate, June 8, 1959. 
JOHN WM. CHAPMAN, 
President of the Senate. 
Epwarp E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 





Gold Supplies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the heavy drafts upon the gold sup- 
ply of the United States as the result of 
adverse foreign trade balances, mone- 
tary and currency readjustments and 
the like, it is interesting to note the 
mounting pile of gold bricks in the vaults 
of Moscow’s Gosbank, the state bank of 
the Soviet Government as reported in a 
recent news article from London by 
writer, Mr. Peter Grose. In this dis- 
patch the view was expressed that some 
British financiers suggest that _this in- 
creasing Russian gold supply may be a 
new weapon in Soviet economic warfare 
which could be unleashed against the 
capitalist countries at any time and dis- 
rupt their economies. 

Thése experts, the article continues, 
can see no other plausible explanation 
for the quiet but steady Soviet accumu- 
lation ‘of gold reserves at great cost to 
the Soviet economy. A leading British 
authority on international commerce, 
Mr. Paul Einzig, believes that the Soviet 
Government is determined to hoard a 
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that how the Soviet intends to use that 
gold is anybody’s guess. 

At the end of 1958 the Soviet Union 
was believed to hold between $7 and 
$8 billion worth of gold, a reserve sec- 
= in the world only to the U.S. stock- 
pile. 

The pertinent question is: Why does 
the Soviet Union pile up this gold? They 


never spend it for foreign purchases if . 


they can help it. 

Experts are quoted as saying that 
there is little doubt that a sudden well 
planned dumping of large amounts of 
new gold into the delicately balanced 
world economy could wreak havoc. 

If this should occur, dire consequences 
are feared. Trade payments would be 
upset. Prices in the free world could 
skyrocket. Banks might have to close 
their doors against a runaway demand 
for cash. Currency systems could be 
fatally debased by .a galloping inflation, 
it is asserted. 

Mr. Gross states that some interna- 
tional financiers say that it is farfetched 
to expect the Soviet Union to act in this 
way. The Soviet economy, they say, 
would suffer along with capitalistic coun- 
tries from an overturning of internation- 
al finance, 

The fact remains that the Soviet is 
giving top priority to their own gold pro- 
duction, inefficient and expensive though 
it is. A British expert estimates that it 
costs the Soviet Union $166 to produce 
each ounce of gold—nearly five times the 
- an ounce gold is worth in this coun- 

ry 

Since there are marked disparities be- 
tween the price of gold that prevails in 
the United States and various world 
market prices, and the drains on our gold 
supply still continue, the appropriate 
committees of the Congress should im- 
mediately look into this vital matter in 
order to ascertain all the facts and de- 
termine whether changes in American 
policy with respect to the use of our gold 
supply are not indicated by the growing 
Russian supply of gold and the declining 
U.S, supply of gold. 

Our committee should also address 
themselves, I strongly believe, to a care- 
ful and close analysis of the reasons 
lying behind present transfers of the gold 
supply, particularly with reference to 
the impact of current American trade 
policies upon this situation, and the of- 
ficial policy of the Government regard- 
pon gold, monetary and currency prob- 

ems. 

I want to make it abundantly clear 
that I do not believe transfers of gold 
reserves per se are necessarily injurious 
or harmful to.the economy of this coun- 
try. I do feel, however, and believe this 
view is supported by authorities in the 
field that we cannot afford to view with 
complacency the marked increase in the 
Russian gold supply at a time when our 
own gold supply is materially decreasing, 
nor can or should we ignore current un- 
favorable trade balances. 


Personally I believe that Congress can- 


not act too quickly to develop a more 
complete understanding 


of this entire. 


- 
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large gold stock for the sake of the eco- situation and take such action as may 
be indicated by the result of its studies, 





Illinois General Assembly Urges Continu- 
ation of Construction of Interstate High- 
way Program Without Interruption 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1959 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following resolution 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Illinois: 

Hovse RESOLUTION 143 


Whereas it was declared by the Congress in 
the Federal Highway Act of 1956, to be es- 
sential in the national interest to provide 
for the early completion of the National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways, 
to meet the needs of local and interstate 
commerce, the national and the civil de- 
fense; and 

Whereas the Congress has committed the 
Federal Government to the program of com- 
pleting the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways by setting forth the 
authorizations for appropriations for a 13- 
year period in the 1956 act and making 
subsequent appropriations therefor; and 

Whereas the State of Illinois, along with 
the components of the highway construc- 
tion industry, consisting of labor, contrac- 
tors, material producers, and equipment 
manufacturers, have at great expense en- 
larged their facilities to accomplish the task 
within the time limit set by Congress; and 

Whereas after 3 years of intense effort 
the State and the many components of the 
highway construction industry have reached 
a point where the program is being executed 
expeditiously and economically; and 

Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the House of Representatives of the 7lst 
General Assembly of the State of Illinois 
that no provision has been enacted by Con- 
gress for financing the apportionment of 
Federal interstate funds authorized for fiscal 
year 1961; and 

if no apportionment of Federal 
interstate funds for the fiscal year 1961 is 
made within the next 2 months the award 
of contracts for interstate construction in 
Illinois will be suspended after September 
14, 1959; and 

Whereas the economic impact of the sus- 
pension of contract awards will be disastrous 
to the components of the highway construc- 
tion industry consisting of labor, contractors, 
material producers, and equipment manu- 
facturers, who have enlarged their facilities 
to accomplish the program; and 

Whereas the interruption of the program 
will result in delaying the completion of this 
vitally necessary System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways, and will also result in 
a unemployment: Now, therefore, 


the House of Representatives 


Resolved by 
of the 7ist General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois, That the 86th Congress of the 


Resolved, That the secretary of state is 
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resolution to each of the Members from 
Illinois in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress of the United States. 
Adopted by the house, June 24, 1959. 
Pav. PowELL, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
CLARENCE BOYLE, 
Clerk, House of Representatives, 





World Peace and World Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call attention to the excellent editorial 
of Thursday, July 23, 1959, contained in 
the Pittsburgh Catholic, the official pub- 
lication of the Diocese of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., serving the counties of Allegheny, 
Beaver, Butler, Greene, Lawrence, and 
Washington, Pa. It is published by the 
Pittsburgh Catholic Publishing Asso- 
ciates; Most Rev. John J. Wright, D.D., 
president; Rev. Daniel H. Brennan, sec- 
retary; and John G. Deedy, Jr., editor. 

._ This editorial entitled, “World Peace 
and World Law,” effectively comments 
as follows: 

Our goal is a real peace, and a peace with 
any degtee of permanency can best be 
achieved through a code of law and justice 
which, while it protects the claims of na- 
tional patriotism, effectively removes the 
international tensions which breed discon- 
tent and spark wars. 


The full editorial follows: 

Woruip Peace AND Woritp Law 

Sixteen House Members introduced into 
Congress last week a resolution aimed at 
promoting world peace through world law. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 52 calls for 
a revision of the United Nations Charter so 
as to develop and guarantee a rule of inter- 
national law “in the limited fleld of war 
prevention.” The resolution, which was pre- 
sented by Senator Joszpn 8S. CuarK, of Penn- 
sylvania, on behalf of his Senate colleagues, 
askes that a conference for the reviewing of 
the charter toward this end be held not later 
than December 31, 1962: 

Despite its restricting phraseology, Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 52 is bound to stir 
up the antagonists of all who see any type of 
world court or world law as a threat to the 
sovereignty of the United States. But the 
fact of the matter is that good or not, the 
resolution refiects thinking in a direction 
that is inevitable. Disputes between nations 
must be settled by rule of law, not rule of 
war; the question is no longer whether world 
law is necessary, but how, 

The late Senator Robert Taft documented 
this point of view in commenting once on 
some of the problems of an international 
organization. “I d not see how we can hope 
to secure permanent peace in the world ex- 
cept by establishing law between nations 
and equal justice under law,” Senator Taft 
declared. “It may be a long, hard course, but 
I believe that the public opinion of the 
world can be led along that course, so that 
the time will come when that public opinion 
will support the decision of any reasonable, 
impartial tribunal based on justi 

Vice President Nixon, in a talk last April 
18 before the Academy of Political. Science, 
spoke his conviction that “the time has now 
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direction of establishment of the rule of la 

in the world to replace the rule of % 

Mr. Nirxow commented that this logic re- 
fiected “the steadfast purpose of the Presi- 
dent and the wholehearted support of the 
Secretary of State and Attorney General.” 

Church officials as well as political lead 
have also given their blessing to an interna- 
tional legal system. Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing, Of Boston, some months ago told a 
regional conference of the American Bar 
Association's World Peace Through Law 
Committee that the committee’s objective 
“may well be the most significant of our 
times, for it can set the pattern of the future 
of the world.” 

We review these statements now, not by 
way of extending blanket endorsement to 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 52, but to sec- 
ond that which it seeks to accomplish, a rule 
of law in the world community. We feel 
that this end can be realized without jeop- 
ardizing one’s independence or sacrificing 
one’s prerogative to settle in one’s own 
courts any and all domestic problems. 
Whether Resolution 52 is the ideal or even 
adequate means to this end is something we 
leave to our legislators and their advisers. 
We wish merely to reemphasize that the time 
has come to put aside hatred and distrust of 
the past. Our goal is a real peace, and a 
peace with any degree of permanency can 
best be achieved through a code of law and 
justice which, while it protects the claims of 
national patriotism, effectively removes the 
international tensions which breed discon- 
tent and spark wars. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 147 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article appearing in the Allentown 
(Pa.) Call-Chronicle of April 26, 1959, 
entitled “Oil Pollutes Creek, Trout Kill 
Severe”: 

Om POLLUTES CREEK, Trout Kiit. SEVERE 


Fuel oil from a broken pipeline was held 
responsible for killing an unknown number 
of trout in Little Martins Creek north of 
Easton yesterday. 

Miles D. Witt, Hellertown R. 1, area fish 
commission representative, called the fish 
kill severe in Little Martins Creek. Some 
fish were believed to have died in Martins 
Creek below its junction with Little Martins 
Creek, he said, but he was uncertain whether 
the oil had affected aquatic life in the 
Delaware River below the creeks. 

The pollution forced a temporary shut- 
down of the Easton water filtration plant 
on North Delaware Drive at 5 p.m. Friday 
when the State sanitary water board ad- 
vised the city of the condition. 

; SITUATION CLEARS 

The situation had cleared by morning and 
plant operation was resumed early yesterday 
afternoon, Robert E. Crawford, Easton city 
chemist, said. There was ne perceptible 
water shortage since plenty of water was 
available in the city reservoirs, he said. 

Although the oil could have caused a dis- 


effect, Crawferd said. 
Fortunately, it was eliminated before it got 
inte filter beds. 
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Witt said a 6-inch underground pipeline 
carrying No. 2 fuel oil broke Wednesday on 
the farm of Frank Barbas, north of Martins 
Creek. The break was caused by a bull- 
dozer owned by Joseph Beers, Richmond 
contractor, as it was cutting a road into a 
field.. The line is owned by Tidewater Oil 


Co., according to Witt. 





The Facts About the Chamber of Com- 
merce Statement on the Labor Reform 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, with- 
in the next few days the House of Rep- 
resentatives will vote on one of the most 
important issues before Congress this 
Ao labor-management reform legisla- 

on, 

Because of the importance of this 
legislation, Members of Congress will 
naturally want as honest and factual a 
presentation of the issues involved as 
they can get. 

As one of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, which 
for several weeks worked on this problem, 
I was distressed to see the recent Wash- 
ington report, dated July 24, of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States concerning H.R. 8342, the bill re- 
ported by our committee and introduced 
by the able gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Ev.rorr). 

The chamber of commerce report, 
which was inserted into the ConcreEs- 
SIONAL ReEcorp of July 27 by Senator 
GOLDWATER, gives a serious distortion of 
the bill reported by the House Education 
and Labor Committee. Each sentence 
contains a faint germ of truth slanted to 
give a completely false impression. The 
following memorandum therefore takes 
up each assertion in the report and pro- 
vides the facts concerning it: 

Assertion: “The bill fails to outlaw organ- 
ization picketing. * * *’ 

The facts: H.R. 8342 does outlaw much 
organizational picketing. It outlaws all or- 
ganizational picketing for 9 months after 
the employees have had a chance to vote in 
@ union election. The bill also outlaws 
organizational picketing during the term of 
a@ collective bargaining agreement with an- 
other bona fide union which represented 
the employees when the contract was nego- 
tiated. 

Assertion: “The bill fails to outlaw * * *, 





Assertion: “The bill sanctions boycotts in 
the construction industry.” 


July 29 


Assertion: “It nullifies the hot cargo ban 
in the Senate bill by providing that a com- 
mon carrier may refuse to provide service 
where there is a labor dispute.” 

The facts: This statement is inaccurate 
for two reasons. First, H.R. 8342 does not 
change the meaning of the “hot cargo” ban 
in the Senate bill. Second, H.R. 8342 does 
not authorize’ a common carrier to refuse 
to provide service anywhere. The chamber 
of commerce report has distorted a proviso 
which provides. that the bill shall not be 
construed to compel employees to cross 
primary picket lines. The proviso does not 
apply to secondary boycotts. Common car~- 
riers would continue to have a common law 
and statutory duty to provide service. 

Assertion: “It sweeps aside all State ju- 
risdiction and requires the National Labor 
Relations Board to handle all disputes even 
those involving firms which have only a 
single employee.” 

The facts: H.R. 8342 does not change the 
existing rule concerning State jurisdiction. 
Under the present law States may not take 
jurisdiction over labor cases which affect 
interstate commerce. The NLRB has jur- 
isdiction today but it refuses to handle 
eases involving very small employers and 
employees with the result that they have 
no tribunal to which they can take their 
cases. H.R. 8342 corrects this unfairness by 
directing the NLRB to hear such disputes. 

It is also untrue to say that the NLRB 
is required to take cases involving only a 
single employee. The Board has never 
certified one man bargaining units. Noth- 
ing in the bill affects this rule. 

Assertion: “The bill destroys the right of 
@ member to sue a union or its officials by 
requiring the member first to exhaust his 
remedies under the union’s rules unless 
there is no decision for 6 months.” 

The facts: The bill does not destroy any 
right which a union member now has to 
sue his union. Section 603 reads, “nothing 
in this act shall take away any right or bar 
any remedy to which members of a labor 
organization e¢ entitled under** * 
other Federal law or law of any State.” 

There are only two exceptions: (i) cases 
in which the member voluntarily chooses to 
proceed under the new law to invalidate a 
trusteeship and then loses, where it would 
be unfair to allow a second suit; and (ii) 
challenges to past union elections. 

It is true that some of the new remedies 
provided by the bill cannot be asserted un- 
til the member has invoked his remedies 
within the union and gotten no relief for 6 
months. What the chamber of commerce 


report does not tell the reader is that this — 


is a rule which the courts have applied to 
every kind of organization for a hundred 
years or more without the six months’ limi- 
tation. Its purpose is to encourage respon- 
sible self-government giving the organiza- 
tion’s officials a chance to straighten out any 
wrong. If they refuse, then the member may 
go to court. 

Assertion: “* * * the bill does not permit 
the Secretary of Labor to require sound ac- 
counting practices in the [financial] re- 
ports.” 

The facts: Section 208 reads: “The Secre- 
tary shall have authority to issue * * * 
rules and regulations prescribing the form 
and publication of reports * * *.” Obvi- 
ously this does permit him to require re- 
ports on an approved form. The grain of 
truth which the chamber report has dis- 
torted is that the bill does not authorize 
the Secretary to impose a system of ac- 
counting upon labor unions. There are 
many sound methods of accounting; There 
is no more justification for imposing a uni- 
form set of accounts upon all labor unions 
than there is to prescribe the form in which 
@ll businessmen must keep their books. 

Assertion: “The bill imposes no standards 
on @ union regarding its financial dealings.” 
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The facts: The bill does impose the high- 
est fiduciary standards on union officers in 
their financial dealings (sec. 501(a)). It also 
requires the union itself to disclose how its 
money is spent. Regulation of authorized 
union expenditures is not in issue. 

Assertion: “The bill limits a member's ac- 
cess to union reports by permitting the union 
to make the information available to him 
in any fashion the union chooses.” 

The facts: The fact is that the bill gives 
each and every member not only unlimited 
access to reports but also a right to examine 
all union books and accounts for purposes 
of verification. Section 201(c) requires every 
labor organization to “make available the 
information required to be contained in 
such report to all its members. * * *” Sec- 
tion 208 instructs the Secretary to issue regu- 
lations governing the publication of reports; 
thus the Secretary would decide the form 
in which a report must be published to the 
members. 

The statement that the bill limits a mem- 
ber’s access to union reports is untrue for a 
second reason. Section 205(a) reads, “the 
contents of the reports and documents filed 
with the Secretary * * * shall be public in- 
formation.” It is obvious, therefore, that no 
member's access to a report can be limited 
by the union. Furthermore, section 205(c) 
requires the Secretary to furnish copies of 
any report filed with him to any person upon 
payment of the trifling cost of preparing the 
copy. 
Section 201(b) puts every labor uniqn and 
its officers under a duty to permit any mem- 
ber for just cause to examine any books, 
records, and accounts necessary to verify such 
report. 

Assertion: “The bill permits a union or an 
employer to pay the cost of defending any 
Official charged with violating the act.” 

The facts:, This statement is true. Of 
course, it is also true that corporations are 
permitted to pay the defense costs of officers 
charged with violating the Sherman Act or 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. Union mem- 
bers will be free to decide whether they wish 
to pay these costs or not. 

Assertion: “The penalties for violating the 
reporting sections are made ineffective by 
the requirement that they must be willfully 
false.” 

The facts: The foregoing statement is a 
half-truth. The criminal penalties apply to 
wilful failures to file a report. The bill also 
punishes as a crime any false statement 
made by a person who knows it to be false 
and any knowing omission of information. 


Would the chamber make it a crime to file 


a@ report which the union officials believe to 
be true but which turns out to include an 
unintentional misstatement? 

Assertion: “While purporting to eliminate 


‘blackmail’ picketing, it merely restates. 


weakly some of the prohibitions already con- 
tained in the Hobbs Act.” 

The facts: This assertion is based upon a 
deliberate distortion of the term. “blackmail 
picketing.” ‘Secretary Mitchell and others 
call any picketing for organizational pur- 
poses “blackmail picketing”; then, because 
the bill does not forbid all organizational 
picketing, they say that the bill does not 
prohibit “blackmail picketing.” Blackmail 
implies some kind of extortion. The bill 
does forbid any picketing about the prem- 
ises of any employer “* * * as part of any 
extortionate plan or conspiracy for the pur- 
pose of taking or obtaining any money or 
other thing of value from any employer.” 
Therefore the bill does prohibit blackmail 
picketing in any true sense. 


puatedaca pobte wore esti tke 
pieketing were explained above. 
Assertion: “The bill fails to establish any 
standards for conducting an honest union 
election at the intermediate or national 
union levels except for the requirement of a 
secret ballot.” 
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The facts: This is obviously not the case. 
The bill imposes the following require- 
ments: 

1. Section 401(d): “A reasonable opportu- 
nity shall be given for the nomination of 


2. Section 401(d): “Every member in good 
shall be eligible to be a candidate 
and to hold office (subject to * * * reason- 
able qualifications uniformly imposed) and 
shall have the right to vote * * * without 
being subject to penalty, discipline, or im- 
proper interference or reprisal of any kind.” 
3. Every member is guaranteed 45 days’ 
notice of the time and manner of making 
nominations and also of the place and date 
of the election (sec. 401(d)). 

4. No member whose dues have been 
checked off by his employer may be denied 
the right to vote because the employer has 
not paid the money over to the union (ibid). 

5. In an international election the results 
of the voting in each local must be published 
separately (ibid). 

6. All records pertaining to the election 
must be retained for 1 year (secs. 401(d) 
and (e)). 

7. Union money may not be contributed 
or applied to promote the candidacy of any 
person (sec. 501(f) ). 

8. Each candidate is given the right to 
have an observer at the polls in a local elec- 
tion (sec. 501(b)). 

9, Each candidate is given the right to 
have an observer at the counting of the 
ballots in a local election. 

10. In addition to the foregoing require- 
ments it will be a violation of the Federal 
statute for the union not to conduct the 
election in accordance with its constitution 
and bylaws. The chamber’s assertion, 
“The union constitution and bylaws govern 
* * *” is another half truth. Section 501(d) 
provides that they shall govern insofar as 
they are not inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this title. 

Assertion: “There is no provision giving 


‘Candidates access to membership lists in 


elections at the international level or for 
an honest count of ballots.” 

The facts: This is a very technical inter- 
pretation. The’ bill gives every bona fide 
candidate a right to the list of members 
of a labor organization subject to a union 
shop agreement. The bill also gives every 
candidate .the right to have an observer at 
the polls and at the counting of the ballots. 
These requirements are in a section the first 
sentence of which deals with local union 
elections. A fair-minded statement would 
have pointed out that the second and third 
sentences might also be held applicable only 
to local union elections and would have sug- 


to exhaust internal union remedies for at 
least 6 months before going to court to 
upset a fraudulent election.” 
. The facts: It is a familiar legal principle 
that members of a church, club, labor union, 
or other voluntary association must invoke 
their remedies within the organization be- 
fore going to court. This rule is designed to 
encourage responsible self-government. If 
Officers of a local union conduct an unfair 
election, the proper course is to appeal to 
the international union whose more experi- 
enced officers may have expected to correct 
any wrong. If they fail to act promptly, 
then is the time to go to court. Further- 
the requirement does not have to be 

where the internal remedy would do no 
good because those to whom the member 
would have to appeal have been engaged in 
the wrong. ; 

Assertion: The bill does not bar all crim- 
inals from union i 

The facts: We do not think that every 
man who commits a felony should be bar- 
aes from his livelihood. For example, the 
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chamber report complains of the failure to 
include manslaughter in the list. A man 
may be convicted of manslaughter because 
of an automobile accident. The list was 
drawn up with a view to including those 
crimes which are related to misconduct as 
union officials. 

Assertion: “The fiduciary responsibility of 
union officials is limited to take into account 
the special problems and functions of a.labor 
organization.” 

The facts: The bill imposes upon labor 
union officials the responsibilities of a fidu- 
ciary. The exact application of general fidu-, 
ciliary principles always takes into account 
the nature of the enterprise. A corporate 
director is not judged in exactly the same 
fashion as a family trustee, but both are 
subject to the highest standards of fiduciary 
responsibility. The bill establishes exactly 
the same test for union officials. 

Assertion: “A union official is left unac- 
countable for profits reaped while using his 
office {not union funds) to his personal ad- 
vantage.” 

The facts: This is a complete misrepresen- 
tation. Section 601(a) explicitly requires 
union officials “to account to the organiza- 
tion for any profit received by him in what- 
ever capacity in connection with transac- 
tions conducted by him or under his direc- 
tion on behalf of the organization.” The 
same section also forbids a union officer 
“from holding or acquiring any personal 
interest which conflicts with the interests 
of such organization.” Section 501(b) au- 
thorizes an individual member, when these 
rules are violated and the -union fails to 
sue, to bring a suit “to recover damages or 
secure an accounting or other appropriate 
relief for the benefit of the labor organiza- 
tion.” 

Assertion: “The bill sanctions a virtual 
closed shop in the building trades, circum- 
venting State right-to-work laws.” 

The facts: This too is a misrepresentation. 
Section 702(b) explicitly provides that noth- 
ing in the section to which the chamber 
refers shall be construed to.override any 
State right-to-work law. Furthermore, the 
bill does not change the Taft-Hartley pro- 
visions outlawing the closed shop. 

Assertion: “The bill permits lawfully re- 
placed strikers to vote in representation 
elections.” 

The facts: This statement is true. We 
think that a worker who is on strike has a 
sufficient interest in the choice of repre- 
sentatives to vote in a labor board election. 
President Eisenhower has also recommended 
a change in the present law. 





World Refugee Year 
SPEECH 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8385) making 
appropriations for mutual secu_ity and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, and for other purposes. 


Mr. TOLL, Mr. Chairman, I am glad 
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ing in New York on April 19, 1959, is 

worthy of the attention of every citizen 

and include it below: 

STATEMENT ON WoRLD REerucee Year BY THE 
AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE AT 52D AN- 
‘NUAL Merrrinc, Apri. 17-19, 1959 


By a resolution edopted on December 5, 
1958, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations declared the year beginning July 1, 
1959, as World Refugee Year. It laid down 
the following as the goals of the year: (a) 
To focus interest in the refugee problem and 
to encourage additional financial contribu- 
tions from governments, voluntary agencies, 
and the general public for its solution; (b) 
to encourage additional opportunities for 
permanent refugee solutions, through reset- 
tlement or integration, on a humanitarian 
basis and in accordance with the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the refugees themselves. 

It asked the member states of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies to co- 
operate, in accordance with the national 
wishes and needs of each country, in pro- 
moting a World Refugee Year as a practical 
means of securing increased assistance for 
refugees throughout the world. 

- In issuing the call for World Refugee Year, 
the General Assembly directed attention to 
the plight of all refugees throughout the 
world. It sought thereby to awaken the 
world’s conscience to the need for urgent 
measures to solve or alleviate the problems 
of 30,000 in European camps, where some 
have spent a whole decade; 100,000 Europe- 
ans, likewise unsettled, though not in 
camps; a million Palestine Arab refugees; a 
million refugees from the Chinese mainland 
in Hong Kong; 60,000 or more Chinese in 
Macao; 170,000 Algerians in Tunisia and 
Morocco; 9,500 Europeans still trying to get 
out of Communist China; Jewish refugees 
from Egypt; Chinese refugees in Thailand 
and Laos; Tibetan refugees in India and 
Nepal; and displaced millions in India, Pak- 
istan, Korea, and Vietnam. 

The whole world is heartened that the 
Tnited Nations has directed attention in 
this dramatic way to the sufferings and 
problems of the homeless victims of political 
and social dislocations and upheavals. We 
pledge our support toward realizing the aims 
of the Year, and urge that our Government 
and citizens organizations throughout the 
country do likewise. 

We are pleased by the manifestation of 
support in the recent formation of the US. 
Committee for Refugees. That committee 
has called on our Government to appropri- 
ate additional funds and allocate surplus 
commodities for refugee aid programs, and 
on voluntary agencies to raise funds for 
their own refugee aid programs over and 
above their present budgets. It has also 
called upon our Government to admit an- 
nually 20,000 additional refuges outside ex- 
isting quotas. Preliminary press reports in- 
dicate that the Government’s program will 
be more modest than that urged. 

These proposals exemplify the kind of 
measures governments and voluntary organi- 
zations can undertake for implementing the 
goais of the year. We welcome these pro- 
posals, limited though they are, but we hope 
that the Government and the public will 
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aliens, and impose a self-defeating rigidity 
‘en efforts to promote our foreign policy and 
to perform effectively our role as leader of 
the free world. 

We reaffirm our dedication to the goals of 
an enlightened and liberal immigration pol- 
icy, and we hope that Congress will in the 
near future take such action as is necessary 
to bring this vital aspect of our policies into 
consonance with traditional American ideals. 
This would be the wisest and most dramatic 
contribution our country could make to the 
observance of the World Refugee Year. 





Banks—Interest Rates—The Public 
Interest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, 5 years 
ago, the Government sold 1-year notes 
at an interest rate of 1% percent; now 
it is paying 4%4 percent. It is predicted 
that the rate will go to 5 percent in the 
near future. 

The interest rate of the Federal Re- 
serve bank was recently increased from 
3 to 3% percent. It is said that the 
date has already been set for the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank to raise the interest 
rate from 342 to 4 percent. This is only 
a few months away. Interest rates for 
private and commercial borrowing are 
rising. Interest rates to municipalities 
are rising. The Treasury Department is 
paying $6 billion a year more at the 
present rate of interest to finance the 
public debt than it did a year and a 
half ago. The Treasury Department is 
asking to have the interest ceiling re- 
moved which would result in added in- 
terest of at least $6 billion more. 

David Lawrence, in his column of last 
week, stated that the Democratic Party 
Members in Congress are blocking this 
action. I am proud to be one of those 
Democrats. Interest rates on mortgage 
money for home building now requires 
higher interest rates and it is going 
higher. This can bring the building 
boom to a sudden stop and cause great 
unemployment and a turndown in the 
building industry. Many banks are al- 
ready charging 7 percent interest on 
private loans. Increases in wage rates 
are being demanded to meet increased 
costs. This Congress is being asked by 
our Chief Executive to feed the present 
inflation by authorizing an increase in 
the public debt interest rate. 


The Chief Executive has made no pa- 
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— compete with each other, with the 

Federal Govérnment and with munici- 
palities for an insufficient supply of 
money in the money market.. The only 
result can be that many people will be 
unable to get needed money for their 
business or personal needs. This may 
well result in business failure and bank- 
ruptcy on a wide scale and the present 
boom can turn into a bust. It was only 
a short time ago that here in Congress 
we were worried about a depression. 
Now we seem to think that prosperity is 
here to stay. 

While we talk about prosperity, we 
still have many unemployed. We have 
depressed areas and the depressed area 
list continued to grow rather than get 
smaller. We well know that if it were 
not for the $40 billion defense program 
that’ there would be more depressed 
areas in this Nation. The income of the 
farmer is many billions of dollars less 
than it was a few years ago and many 
farmers are finding it impossible to con- 
tinue their operations, Small farmers 
and businesses across the country are 
being forced out or are being absorbed 
through mergers with larger concerns. 

The people back home in our districts 
realize these facts while we here in 
Washington are told about the great 
prosperity that exists. We here in 
Washington are asked to feed an infla- 
tion in the face of these facts by per- 
mitting higher rates of interest to be 
paid by our Government to the tune of 
$6 billion a year. I say that the people 
of this country are opposed, in over- 
whelming numbers, to the interest in- 
crease. It is the bankers and the 
moneylenders who demand this increase. 
If we are voting in the interests of our 
constituents, we should vote against an 
increase in the interest rate on our 
national debt. 





Poor Mouth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an editorial 
from the Machinist: 

Poor MovuTH 

We hear it every time we go into negotia- 
tions; management tells us how poor the 
company is, Rich relatives tell us how 
broke they are—for fear we'll touch them 
for a loan. We hear it when somebody is 
taking up a collection. It’s called poor 
mow . And, we’re going to be hearing 
a lot more of it from Washington, We're 
going to hear that the richest nation on 
earth is too poor. 

We heard it from President Eisenhower 
last week when he. vetoed the housing bill. 





He said the country couldn’t afford to con- 


tinue a major slum clearance program. He 
and. others in Washington have decided that 
poor mouthing is Ah soe politics. 

believe that the coun- 
to repat our public school 
to expand our airports, too 
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poor to organize a decent hospitalization 
program for the aged, too poor to continue 
building better roads. 

Of course, they dont “poor mouth” what 
they believe in. Take foreign aid, for ex- 
ample. They believe in foreign aid, as we 
do too. We can afford that. But, they 
don’t believe our Government should also 
spend money on projects to help the Ameri- 
can people live better. They tell us we can’t 
afford them. They feel that if a person 
wants to live better he should work harder, 
write a book, buy stocks and bonds, or in- 
herit a fortune—like they did. 

So they poor mouth us with a thing called 
the balanced budget. We all know about 
family budgets; we know our family budget 
has to balance or we'll go broke. They tell 
us we have to balance our Government 
budget or the country will be bankrupt. 

What they don’t tell us is that when they 
balance the Government expenditures 
against income, they don’t give a nickel’s 
credit to Government assets. The Govern- 
ment spends money to build a big dam, a 
public housing project, or a school, -They 
want all those capital improvements paid 
for out of current income. 

That’s not the kind of budget balancing 
they use for industry. When a corporation 
wants to build a new plant or buy out a 
competitor, it usually borrows the money 
by selling stocks or bonds. They don’t call 
it deficit financing, they call it raising 
capital. i 

The national debt is no more a sign of 
national bankruptcy than the stock market 
is a sign of business bankruptcy. A com- 
pany is successful and sound when its cus- 
tomers are pleased; a government is success- 
ful and sound when its people are well cared 
for and happy. The richest nation on earth 
can afford to clear its slums and any other 
Government service its people want. Let’s 
not let them poor mouth us out of it. 





Congressman and the Polish Cause 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, last 
month my good friend, Francis Mleczko 
of Webster, Mass., gave a courageous and 
forceful speech on the Polish cause over 
Radio Station WESO in Southbridge, 
Mass. 

In his eloguent remarks, Mr. Mieczko 
touched upon my humble efforts over the 
years in behalf of the gallant Polish 
people and their fight for freedom and 
liberation. I am indeed thankful to him. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CoNRESSIONAL Recorp, I include the 
text of Mr. Mleczko’s address over WESO 


on June 7, 1959. 
The material follows: 
CONGRESSMAN PHILBIN AND THE POLISH 
CAUSE 
Ignace Paderewski, the excellent 
statesman and world renowned with 
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age, devastated with sword and fire by their 
greedy and selfish neighvors: Prussia, Aus- 


Sensitive of human plight, President 
a statesman with a just 
and noble heart, learned about the country 


‘of our forefathers and grandfathers; and, 


when the time of decision arrived, he gave 


-his friend Paderewski and his countrymen 


the greatest of all gifts: Poland—free and 
independent Poland. He guaranteed the 
freedom and independence of Poland in the 
Versailles Treaty in the famous 13th para- 
graph reintroducing Poland into the inter- 
national arena after well over 100 years of 
bondage. President Woodrow Wilson be- 
came the idol of the Polish people. Faith 
in historical justice and the deep confidence 
that all evil some day will find its end, 
finally triumped. Every Polish child of 
school age-had a great admiration for the 
American Nation and everlasting esteem and 
honor for its great and noble President. 
President Woodrow Wilson had occasion to 
visit. the capital of Poland, Warsaw. The 
result of his visit was material help and 
food from the United States of America so 
vital to Poland’s continued existence in the 
world of free nations. 

After 20 years of fantastic rehabilitation, 
the young Polish state once again was sub- 
jected to humiliation by the same greedy 
and selfish neighbors, Germany and Russia. 
In 1989 Poland was again crucified and 
ferocious ravens tore her flesh swiftly even 
as her. last breath of life was ebbing. 

The epic of the tortured Polish nation 
immensely impressed President Roosevelt. 
President Roosevelt, in his manifest, calling 
for mobilization of all powers against Teu- 
tonic tyranny and barbarism, declared Po- 
land the inspiration of all nations and as- 
serted that such a nation cannot perish, 
Unfortunately, after a few years the greatest 
drama, the greatest tragedy in world history 
took place. The same President, for reasons, 
which only history will read, either under 
the burden’ of his sickness or under the in- 
fluence of his ill-advised White House staff, 
failed to realize the greed and rapacity of 
Stalin, and, disregarding the fact, that the 
Polish soldiers fought valiantly in all sec- 
tions of the front, allowed Poland to be 
seized once again by the Red communistic 
hand of Stalin. 

Therefore, we are looking today to the 
friends devoted to Poland, friends who could 
achieve an insight into her situation as well 
as into the situation of other countries in 
Europe, similarly occupied by Russia, and 
who could in the right moment follow the 
sample of President Woodrow Wilson. 

Our researchers are at constant work. We 
scrutinize every word spoken in defense of 
Poland by individual Senators and Congress- 
men. 


With pleasure we state that among the 
proven and warm friends of Poland we can 
rely on our Congressman from Massachusetts, 
PHIvip J. PHILBIN. 

Congressman PuHILsIn, well known from 
numerous movements in the Polish cause 


occasion gives deep understanding of the ex- 
ceptional situation in which the Polish na- 
tion now exists. What is more, he sees clear- 
ly the injustices which the Allies have done 
to their truest and most faithful partner. 
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situation, because of the so-called commu- 
nistic thaw in Poland after October 1956. 
Congressman PHILBIN, as an experienced 
statesman, demonstrated in his speech the 
communistic government imposed upon Po- 
land, upon the Polish people known for their 
love of peace. In that speech he pointed out 
that the individual living conditions in Po- 
land are deteriorating from day to day, con- 
to the news spread by false propaganda. 
Individual rights, which are so jealously 
guarded here by the Constitution are there 
brutally and ruthlessly trodded upon. Here 
the highest law is the Constitution; over 
there the law of the mailed fist. He recalled 
among other things: (1) e recent unprec- 
edented raid on Jasna , the monastery 


of the Pauline Fathers in Czestochowa, (2) 


the ban to distribute by church auspices the 
gift packages received from America from the 
National Catholic Welfare Council, (3) the 
removal of crucifixes from schools and pub- 
lic buildings, (4) the suppression of rights 
of speech and press. 

As a truly great friend of Poland, Con- 
gressman PHILBIN concluded his remarks 
with an unusually strong appeal to the 
President of the United States of America 
and to the Government to abandon threats 
and proceedings about deportation of the 
Polish sailors and to continue the principle 
of offering asylum for the brave and unfortu- 
nate people of oppressed nations. 

The day May 18, is a great day for all 
Poles scattered all over the world. It is a 
day on which the Polish soldier conquered 
the seemingly unconquerable German for- 
tress on Monte Cassino in Italy 15 years 
ago. Congressman Puitsin kept that in 
mind, too. On that day he delivered a flam- 
ing speech in the House of Representatives. 
He reminded all Congressmen that, thanks 
to the sacrifices of the Polish soldier, the 
final victory over the Germans was accel- 
erated, but Poland herself went from one 
bondage to another. 

Congressman Puisriw in his daily work 
helps individual Poles in an apparent and 
friendly way. A wise philosopher says: “The 
friend in need is the friend indeed.” Con- 
gressman PHILBIN has proved to be a true 
friend, indeed. Moreover, his frequent efforts 
in the Polish cause encourage us to feel that 
Congressman Pxusin, like President Wood- 
row Wilson, in his nobility and righteous- 
ness, has before his eyes the vision of a free 
and independent Poland. 

May the Almighty God bestow upon him 
health and give him inspiration in his val- 
iant fight for the righteous cause of Poland. 

May God grant him wisdom and courage 
so that he may continue in his efforts te 
curb these cruel injustices against God and 
humanity. 





Air for Candidates on Sensible Basis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, our 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has given a great deal of 
study to the troublesome problem of 
equal time for political candidates on 
radio and television. Recently the prob- 
lem was brought into sharp focus by the 
ruling made by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in its interpretation 
of section 315. 

The committee has held a number of 
hearings, has discussed the subject fully, 
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and has reported out a bill to remedy the 
present situation. I hope that prompt 
approval of this legislation will bring 
about a workable solution. 

A recent editorial in the Dayton Daily 
News calls attention to the two impos- 
sible choices existing under the present 
ruling. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include this 
thought-provoking editorial: 

[From the Dayton Daily News, July 20, 
1959] 
Am For CANDIDATES ON SENSIBLE Basis 


The furor over equal broadcasting time 
can and should be settled in Congress. 

In the now famious Lar Daly-Richard J. 
Daley case, the Federal Communications 
Commission ruled that any appearance of a 
candidate on television constituted a “use” 
that must be matched with equal time for all 
other candidates. 

This seemed to border on the ridiculous 
when it involved a mayor seeking reelec- 
tion and when his TV appearances in ques- 
tion were news items lacking any element 
of campaigning. 

Broadcasters were left with two impos- 
sible choices by the FCC interpretation. One 
possibility was to assume that every political 
officeseeker, from President down to dog- 
catcher, deserved the right to make a polit- 
ical speech every time the corresponding 
officeholder made news. The other was to 
have a news blackout on all incumbents 
standing for reelection. 

The proposed remedy, approved by the 
Senate Commerce Committee, would amend 
the Communications Act so the equal-time 
rule would apply specifically to “political 
use.” It may be argued that even straight 
news, by publicizing a man’s name, enhances 
his political chances, There is an element 
of truth in this, but it has its own built-in 
equalizer; namely, that a man in office, be- 
ing under constant public scrutiny, is much 
more vulnerable than his opponents. 

The amendment is a proper one and 
should be acted upon promptly. Then at- 
tention should be focused on a more serious 
issue of equal opportunity for candidates, 
the laws governing campaign expenses. Pres- 
ent laws are so unrealistic and, for that 
reason, so blinked at, that the public in- 
terest easily may be compromised by elec- 
tion fund-raising practices, 





The Mayors of America Speak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. CAHTLL. Mr. Speaker, the entire 
country has been reading in the past 
week of Vice President Nrxon’s visit to 
Russia and has been*made aware by the 
excellent news reporting, of the attitude 
of the Soviet officials toward the United 





alize the solidarity of Americans and the 
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unanimity of approval of our people fa- 

voring President Eisenhower’s stand in 

relation to Berlin. 

I am happy, therefore, to bring to the 
attention of the Congress of the United 
States a resolution adopted on Wednes- 
day, July 15, 1959, at the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors held at the Statler-Hilton Ho- 
tel in Los Angeles, Calif. 

This resolution clearly indicates that 
the mayors of approxiamtely 300 cities 
of 50,000 or more population represent- 
ing as they do, both major political par- 
ties and a cross section of our people, are 
100 percent behind the President and the 
Vice President’s stand in relation to Ber- 
lin. 

This should be clear evidence to Mr. 
Khrushchev and all of Russia of the 
solid backing of Americans in relation to 
our foreign policy. 

It is interesting to note too, that this 
resolution was unanimously adopted and 
was the first of 29 resolutions submitted 
by the resolutions committee. 

I am personally happy that the reso- 
lution was prepared by and introduced by 
the Honorable “Alfred R. Pierce, mayor 
of the city of Camden, N.J. I commend 
Mayor Pierce and all of the mayors at- 
tending the Conference of Mayors in Los 
Angeles on the action taken by them. 
This is a clear and decisive and complete 
answer to Mr. Khrushchev. The resolu- 
tion is as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 1959 ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE U.S. CONFERENCE OF 
MAyors .WEDNESDAY, JULY 15, 1959 

BERLIN 


Whereas the peace of the world may well 
depend upon the events occurring in the near 
future at a city far removed from this con- 
ference, the free city of West Berlin, Ger- 
many; 

Whereas we strongly believe that in this 
age of astounding scientific development 
that the beliefs and determinations of our 
Government should be clearly understood so 
that no foreign government may misunder- 
stand its intentions; 

Whereas we believe that any foreign gov- 
ernment will appreciate that an expression 
of opinion from this body is an expression 
from a group that daily meets with the 
people at all levels, and thus is not -con- 
cerned Only with matters of State or foreign 
policy; 

Whereas we further believe that world 
peace should not depend upon governmental 
leaders playing guessing games as to another 
nation’s intentions, respecting bluffing or 
nonbluffing as to foreign policy; and 

Whereas we are convinced that this Na- 
tion should continue to constantly strive for 
world peace, but to do so by negotiation and 
not by appeasement; to refuse to be intimi- 
dated by threats knowing full well that 
though the ominous specter of atomic 
warfare is always present, but yet we desire 
to live as free men; and to have others enjoy 
their freedom. 

Whereas, though we here assembled repre- 
sent various political parties, and views, yet 
we serve notice that internationally we stand 
together as Americans on international pol- 
icy of peace and good will and friendship: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the U.S. Conference of Mayors, 
That we fully 
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dictate to free men and thus to the world. 
remain freemen because they are 
willing to stand for right. This we are 


willing to do. 





Indochina After 5 Years 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable unfavorable publicity 
lately regarding American expenditures 
in Vietnam. Unquestionably there-have 
been errors, some of them serious. 
However, when I spent some time in 
Vietnam 6 years ago, I recall that the 
conditions seemed hopeless. I doubted, 
at that time, that it would be possible 
to save this area for the free world. I 
was again there 2 years ago and while 
conditions were not perfect the improve- 
ment. made during those 4 years was 
most outstanding and encouraging. 
While it is important that the public be 
informed of the mistakes that our Gov- 
ernment makes, it is equally important 
that the public be made aware of that 
which is good. This has been well 
pointed out in an editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post for Sunday, July 26, 1959, 
which, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am including, 

INDOCHINA AFTER 5 YEARS 

Five years ago the filthy war in Indochina 
came to an end with the armistices at 
Geneva, The infant nations of Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos, which had attained 
only limited independence from France dur- 
ing the protracted struggle with the Com- 
munists, were on their own. The wonder 
5 years later is not that these countries 
have been plagued by contradictions, handi- 
capped by lingering colonial resentments 
and beset by occasional abuses in American 
aid programs, but that they have survived 
and prospered as independent nations. 

Whatever their economic and governmental 
deficiencies, the three countries have not 
fallen to communism, a fearful danger in 
1954. To a large extent this is no doubt 
the result of the allied military shield. But 
in considerable measure it also is the result 
of conscientious efforts to promote stability 
by building internal security and fostering 





.economic improvement. 


Cambodia, perhaps the most tranquil of 
the three, has gone through several changes 
of emphasis in its neutrality, but there can 
be no doubt of Prince Sihanouk’s genuine 
wish to bring education and more repre- 
sentative goverhment to his people. Amer- 
ican aid has contributed a highway to a new 
port on the Gulf of Siam which should be 
of much economic importance. Laos, the 
least developed country, has never been 
completely free from Communist harassment. 
Inefficient government and maladministra- 
tion of what at times has seemed proflizate 
American aid have created difficulties; but 


Vietnam, which is the focal point of some 
eurrent coneern about American aid, has in 
many ways been in the mest difficult posi- 
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tion of all. Divided at the 17th parallel, 
it had to overhaul its economy, absorb nearly 
a million refugees, develop a national iden- 
tity under President Ngo Dinh Diem and 
build a government—all while protecting it- 
self against the double menace of external 
Communist aggression and internal ter- 
rorism. 

American military and economic aid pro- 
grams in Vietnam have been very large. It 
is hardly surprising that in the process of 
readjustment there have been bumbles, even 
scandals. The swollen Military Establish- 
ment has had perhaps exaggerated emphasis; 
certainly it has impaired normal economic 
and political development. Some Americans 
tend to congregate primarily with other 
Americans instead of becoming part of the 
community. American agencies have some- 
times seemed to jostle each other in com- 
petition to imaugurate programs. The 
annoyance of Washington-trained bureau- 
crats with the “locals” has sometimes made 
enemies rather than friends, 

But it also is necessary to look at the ac- 
complishments. Internal security, land re- 
form and refugee resettlement efforts have, 
in the main been successful. Vietnam’s 
economy is expanding. What is bad about 
the American aid program stems occasionally 
from the wrong Kind’of people, but in con- 
siderable part from red tape, an excess of 
restrictions from Washington, and a tendency 
to mastermind everything. One conspicu- 
ous shortcoming is the failure to place more 


_American advisers in Vietnamese ministries 


where their help would do the most good. 
One of the prices of the independence this 
country is trying to encourage is that local 
officials sometimes will see things differently. 

As Congress is implored to look critically 
at the aid programs, we hope that it also will 
keep a sense of perspective. It is easy to 
become outraged at what appear to be inex- 
cusable waste and boneheaded blunders. 
Undoubtedly reforms are needed; many of 
them. But none of these young countries 
can be judged fairly by American standards 
of efficiency, development or even political 
liberty. The shortcomings ought to be 
stated but the essential counterpart is a 
recognition of what might have happened 
but for timely and friendly help. 





Cross Country With the On-to-Oregon 
Cavalcade—XI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the Ore- 
gon wagon train was nearing the Oregon 
border when the account from July 6 
through July 12 was written by Rudy 
Roudebaugh of Drain. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the ac- 
count, as follows: 

InpDIAN Raps, Dust, Heat, Free Meats, Lots 
or “PIONEERS” 
(By Rudy Roudebaugh) : 

July 6, 5: 55: We're shoving off and is it 
ever cold; the wind is going right through 
us. We had our last visit with the Duncans 
Sunday having lunch with them, Ki done 
up our laundry at their house, Jan has 





on the front. 6:13: Going through 
small town of Chubbuck. 7: 30: Crossed the 
Portneuf River. 7: 35: 
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County and leaving Banook County. 7: 57: 
Going by Fort Hall Indian Reservation. 
9:50: stopped for water. They passed out 
fruit and candy. 

9: 05:. We are on our way again. 10: 52: 
Leaving Fort Hall Indian Reservation. They 
grow potatoes, wheat in this part of Idaho. 
They irrigate their wheat with sprinkling 

. The traffic has been very heavy to- 
day. 12:56: Entering American Falls, pop- 
ulation 1,847. 1:35: Arrived at camp under 
the falls. It’s nice and shady and we really 
needed it as it sure is hot. At 6: 30 we were 
given a turkey dinner by the C. of C, Some 
time in the night the Carnines from Camas 
Valley rejoined us. Sunday I had some rel- 
atives visit me that I hadn’t seen in 25 
years. Mr. and Mrs. Bert Foreman of Idaho 
Falls. Made 25 miles today. 

Rudy Rojas and his family were also 
visitors Sunday. He formerly taught in 
Dram and has taught the last 3 years in 
Albany. He is now attending summer school 
at Idaho State College. Pocatello is his 
hometown. 

July 7, 5:12: Left camp. Guess they are 
going to make an endurance contest out 
of this. 5:42: Hit highway 30 going along 
the Snake River. 7:55: Stopped at Massa- 


_cre Rock and had breakfast given by the 


Massacre Rock Cafe. Several riders came out 
to meet us and brought us in. 

On August 10, 1862, a band of Shoshone 
Indians ambushed an emigrant wagon train 
and killed nine white men and wounded 
six others. 

9:01: Westward again. Janell and Claudia 
are driving and I’m going to try to sleep. 
10:20: Four-lane highway. 12:10: Entering 
Casin County leaving Powell County. Poor 
wheat crop around here. 1:10: Arrived at 
camp at Rafter Rivér and the wind is really 
blowing. This part of the country is called 
Suitcase Farmers. Ki was on cook shift 
today. 

July 8, 5:58: Sitting here waiting again. 
It’s sure cold, but clear. 6:10: Going west 
again. 6:16: Crossed Raft River. 6:27: 
Waited 10 minutes for Dave (Gastman) to 
change saddle horses. Doc got two new 
shoes on his hind feet last night. Land is 
rocky along here and very little sagebrush. 
7:01: Sagebrush is beginning to be higher 
and thicker, but still rocky. Ki is on cook 
shift today. 8: You can see where they 
have cleared part of the ground and broke 


. it - up and planted grass, but it isn’t doing 


very good. 9:30: Janell has been driving the 
last hour. I can see a few trees ahead, They 
look mighty good. 10:06: Stopped to water. 
10:29: On our way again. 

10:36: A car just went by from Yoncalla 
and yelled to me “I sure enjoy reading your 
reports in the Drain paper.” Here comes 
two men on horses to meet us. They are 
ahead of the chamber of commerce of 
Rubert. 

11:11: Leaving Cassia County and crossing 
the Snake River and entering the Minadoka 
11:15: Met by the Rupert Saddle 
Club, the biggest group that has met us so 
far. 12:06: Pulled into Rupert rodeo 
* wives served us din- 

f the food. 
In the evening they gave us a show at the 
grounds. It was the largest turnout in 
Idaho. 

July 9, 5:55: Ready to roll. 6:05: Going 
west. 6:14: Crossed the Minidoka Canal. 
Ki and Janell are still in bed, 6:21: Enter- 
ing Rubert, population 3,750. The weather 

morning. 
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fast. While eating we were introduced to 
Miss Idaho of 1959, Joanne .Ashby. The 
breakfast was given by the merchants of 
Burley. 

The Latter Day Saints sang a hymn while 
we were eating. 10:09: Leaving Rubert. 
10:29: Crossing the Snake River from Cassia 
County back into Minidoka County. 10:35: 
Challenge Gerome Corp. Creamery gave each 
‘wagon one dozen ice cream bars. We passed 
them out to children along the road. 11:15: 
Stopped to water, but Doc and Jan drank 
very little. 11:35: Leaving our rest period. 

12:02: We are entering the reclamation 
area that was opened for homesteaders. The 
women all got together at the last minute 
and had potluck dinner for us. I mean they 
really had wonderful food. I would say they 
are about 300 to 400 homesteaders. They 
have developed this ground in the last 3 
years, Wheat makes 100 bushels to the acre 
and other crops are also doing well. This 
land used to be sagebrush. We are on gravel 
road. 1:20: Entering Jerome County leaving 
Minidoka. 1:25: Arrived at camp at the 
M. Palmer farm. Talk about dust after the 
cars and wagons and mules done a little 
stirring up we really had a mess and we still 
haven't got it out of our beds and clothes. 

July 10, 5:57: Waiting on Roy again this 
morning. 6:10: Going west. 7:09: Leaving 
the homestead area, going on highway 25. 
7:37: Crossing Milner Canal. 7:54: Going 
by Greenwood Service Station. 7:59: Cross- 
ing north side of canal. Looks like half of 
the water from the Snake River is running 
in the canal about 75 feet wide, 8:03: 
Pulled off highway 25 on gravel road. 
Weather clear and warm with no wind. 
9:48: On oil again. 10:13: Stopped to water 
on the Albertson ranch. Doc and Jan drank 
two pails of water each. 10:29: Westward 
again, 11:44: On highway 50. 11:25: Leav- 
ing Jerome County going over Hansen bridge 
which spans a 375-foot canyon with Snake 
River at the bottom. Ki was really scared, 
but Janell is getting to be an oldtimer like 
me. It didn’t bother her at all, and the 
mules made out just fine. The bridge is 
held up by 6%-inch cable. Entering Twin 
Falls County. 1:06: Arrived at camp at the 
Bruce Luloff farm, 

We went to town and had baths in tubs 
at the Park Hotel. The Daughters of the 
Utah Pioneers are serving us dinner. All 
pools and theaters are free for the whole 
wagon train personnel. We have a beautiful 
campsite, shady and lots of water around us, 
Made 24 miles today. 

July 11, 6:25: They are holding us up a 
half hour this morning because two Indian 
chiefs flew here to give us word the Indians 
would be friendly in Pendleton and we'd 
have safe passage. 7:29: Entering Twin 
Falls, population 20,500. We have been es- 
corted by the Twin Falls sheriff and depu- 
ties all the way from camp. They also will 
take us to camp today. 7:55: The Indian 
chiefs met us at the 12th Avenue. Shoshone 
Carol Chugg rode with me today. She wore 
one of Ki’s dresses and the Indians tried to 
take her from the wagon. 9:15: Here comes 
Carol’s husband to pick her up. ~9:31: Go- 
ing over the old bridge over Cedar Creek. 
10:16: Stopped to water. Jan and Doc drank 
two buckets of water apiece. It’s about 
97°. Ki is in town doing the laundry. 
11:10: Left the oil. 11:47: You can see 
where the Oregon Trail went through the 
fields. 12:37: Back on the oil roads, 1:22: 
Entering Buhl, population, 4,670. We had an 
Indian raid right in town. The lead wagon 
and mine ran away about five blocks. 12:40; 
Arrived at the Buhl labor camp. It’s a real 
pretty place, right across the street there is 
a swimming pool which is free to all of us. 

July 12 (Sunday), LeRoy White an old 
schoolmate of mine came out and looked me 
up. Took us out to his place for dinner. 
He also took us out to the Snake River Trout 
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in the world. Trout sells for 90 cents a 
pound. We went to visit the Niagara 
Crystal Falls which were beautiful. We've 
had a large crowd here today. I’ve given 
away about 1,500 letters and answered 40,000 
questions, 





Appreciation for Our Spanish Allies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it is ap- 
propriate indeed that Congress should 
recognize the 23d anniversary of the 
original effort of General Franco to erad- 
icate Communist infiltration in Spain 
and check the Communist conspiracy in 
that historic country. 

In our own country, we are irrevoc- 
ably committed to the principles of free 
constitutional government, because we 
feel that under this form of government 
man has achieved a great measure of 
freedom, as well as a larger measure of 
prosperity, than under any other sys- 
tem. It could be said, therefore, that as 
Americans we unalterably favor free, 
representative, democratic institutions. 

Notwithstanding that fact, most of 
us must be deeply impressed with the 
determined fight that General Franco 

and his government have made against 
the organized, world Communist con- 
spiracy that was so intent upon fasten- 
ing its ruthless talons on the Spanish 
people. Theirs was’ not an easy task. 
It was fraught with bloodshed, sacri- 
fice, and internecine strife characterized 
.by brutal and bloodthirsty outrages 
against human decency and by persist- 
ent schemes and plans to impose the 
Communist system upon the entire 
Spanish people. 

This campaign employed every means 
of strategem and trickery, deceit, mis- 
representation, and violence to destroy 
the forces of religion, order, and stabil- 
ity in the Spanish Government and na- 
tion. If it had succeeded, Spain and 
its noble people with their great her- 
itage of faith and devotion to the spir- 
itual values of Western civilization would 
have been forcibly taken into the fold 
of the Communist world movement 
and would have been unceremoniously 
dragged behind the Iron Curtain, so to 
speak, 

This result would have been tragic, not 
only for Spain, but for the world. We 
can, therefore, express our gratitude to 
those who successfully beat off the at- 
tempts of Communists to infiltrate and 
capture Spain. 

We have other reasons for gratitude in 
that since that time the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, although it is not modeled on 
the lines of democracy that we ourselves 
embrace, has loyally stood by our side in 
the great world conflict against commu- 
nism which will determine the destiny of 
free men and decide whether or not man- 
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kind will henceforth live under insti- 
tutions of liberty or in a state of debased 
serfdom. 

Spain is strategically located on the 
European Continent. It has wholeheart- 
edly collaborated with us in establishing 
necessary defenses against Communist 
encroachment and aggression. Our Na- 
tion has, in turn, done much to bolster 
the military and economic strength of 
Spain and thus we not only have a will- 
ing ally, but an ally that is possessed of 
growing power and strength to withstand 
Communist infiltration and attack, and 
to join with the other free nations in 
checking the gigantic scheme to make 
all peoples of the world captive to Marx- 
ist domination. 

I join with other Members of the House 
in congratulating General Franco and 
the Spanish Government upon jts suc- 
cessful fight against communism and 
upon its undeviating loyalty and alle- 
giance to the cause of the free world 
which our own great Nation represents. 

I desire to express my compliments 
and appreciation also to my esteemed; 
able, and distinguished friend, the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico [Mr. Mon- 
royal for arranging on July 16, the spe- 
cial occasion upon which the Members of 
the House might express their views on 
this subject matter. 





Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial 





SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the resolution (H.J. Res. 115) 
to reserve @ site in the District of Columbia 
for the erection of a memorial to Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, to provide for a competi- 
tion for the design of such memorial, and to 
provide additional funds for holding the 
competition. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, we do not 
have to wait for the verdict of history. 
One hundreds years from now, when 
scholars sift all the objective evidence of 
the stirring events that occurred during 
the emergency years from 1932 to 1945, 
they will merely confirm what we now 
know to be true; that Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt was a national and a world 
leader of enduring fame. 

Being human, he made mistakes, even 
as you and I, but they were the passing 
errors made by a pioneering leader who 
was not afraid to dare and do as he faced 
up to the unknown and inspired the 
American people to rise from the bleak 
pessimism of economic catastrophe, to 
victory in affirmation of their freedom 
No other President faced this double 
threat, one following closely upon the 
other. 

Our Nation emerged from these inner 
and outer challenges to its very existence, 
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stronger in substance and purer in spirit, 
thanks to the indomitable courage and 


resourcefulness of one man: Franklin 


D. Roosevelt. 

The reckless greed of the twenties had 
plunged the Nation into a paralyzing de- 
pression that spread fear throughout the 
land, as the confident young Governor of 
New York began his campaign for the 
Presidency.’ His smile, his encouraging 
tone of voice, his proposals for dynamic 
action, radiated his complete faith in 
the ability of a free people to lift them- 
selves from the morass of economic stale- 
mate and to develop new instrumentali- 
ties for progress. 

Here was a leader in the best American 
tradition, directing us toward the new 
horizons waiting for discovery, and say- 
ing: “Come. Let us go forward. There 


is nothing we cannot accomplish if we’ 


blend our individual creativeness with 
group cooperation.” 

It seemed as if the spirit of history it- 
self had ordained these testing periods 
for this democracy-in-a-republic, to 
determine if we were merely coasting on 
the accomplishments of the past, or if 
we could live up to the values and the 
responsibilities of freedom in order to 
cope with the new challenges of our 
times. , 

Franklin Roosevelt understood the real 
danger, and the people responded to his 
call for trail-breaking action. The fault 
was within ourselves. Could we learn 
to make freedom work in all fields, and 
for other peoples as well as for oyrselves? 

With the rare foresight, and courage, 
and the willingness to try new ways and 
means, that characterizes genuine lead- 
ership, F.D.R. brought us through the 
struggling years from massive unemploy- 
ment and the depths of economic de- 
spair to the summit of economic and 
military victory. Without him, where 
might our Nation be today? Locked in 
the sterile status quo of entrenched »riv- 
ilege that forever exploits the people, or 
a captive nation that declined because 
it had neither the spirit nor the intelli- 
gence to work and fight for the expan- 
sion of freedom? 

We remember the minority that op- 
posed the economic and social reforms 
of President Roosevelt and those who 
cravenly rationalized that we can do 
business with Hitler. 

But Roosevelt knew that freedom is 
life itself. It cannot breathe and grow 
if it is gripped by the dead hand of 
yesterday, held tight by the rigor mortis 
of defunct procedures and policies. 

Without vision, a nation perisheth. 

Roosevelt had that vision in abun- 
dance, and the practical genius of ex- 
perimenting so that we could make free- 
dom realize in fact, more and more of 
its great and inexhaustible potentialities. 

Fourteen years after his death in the 
service of our country, and in the service 
of freedom for humanity, we are honored 
by this opportunity to build a beautiful 
memorial that will perpetuate his gallant 
spirit, his achievements, and his confi- 
dence in mankind. 

Thanks to Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
we face the future unafraid. 
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Distress Resulting from Stoppage of 
Steel Production Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


, OF TEXAS ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we tend to forget, when we read 
the graphic headlines, that there is in- 
dividual distress in the big, nationwide 
strikes. This is beginning to show up 
already in the stoppage in steel opera- 
tions. It is not widespread, but there 
are people who are looking forward to 
an immediate future of uncertainty. 

Helen Dudar, of the New York Post, 
illustrated this graphically in a story, 
printed on Tuesday, of what one indi- 
vidual family involved in the steel strike 
is doing to tighten its belt. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
very fine story be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 

{From the New York Post, July 28, 1959] 
Street Strike Is BEGINNING To PINCH THEIR 
SAVINGS 


(By Helen Dudar) 


LEVITTOWN, Pa., July 27.—The second week 
of the steel strike has been a week of de- 
cision for Frank and Harriet Dzurinko. 

They decided not to make their mortgage 
payment for the month of August and they 
made in Frank’s casual report, “our first drag 
on the savings.” 

They are a proud couple, accustomed to 
stinting to house six growing children and 
loathe to sound either self-pitying or im- 
mersed in the pleasures of economic martyr- 
dom. They would like to have more money, 
but they get along on what they have with- 
out grievous complaint. - 


DON’T WANT RELIEF 


“We could have made a payment,” said 
Mrs. Dzurinko, “but why should we use up 
our food money? We might have to go on 
relief and I wouldn't want to do that.” 

The first dent on the savings=was a $50 
withdrawal. “I could have used that,” she 
‘added lightly, “to buy a dresser for the girls’ 
room upstairs.” 

When the Dzurinkos were interviewed by 
the Post last week, they reported that thanks 
to the near-record outpouring of steel dur- 
ing the first half of the year they had been 
able to save several hundred dollars. 

The forced savings program was adopted, 
they said, in anticipation of a long period of 
strike idleness. 

The Dzurinkos would be more solvent now 
if the Fairless Hills mills—unlike most of 
the other-steel plants involved in the na- 
tionwide strike—had not found that it was 
unable to pay the 2-weeks’ wages earned for 
the men before the start of the strike, for 
lack of personnel. 

CAN’T MAKE OUT PAYROLL 

“The white collar workers are on strike, 

too,” Dzurinko explained, adiing angrily, 
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“The company’s got 250 supervisory people 
living in that plant—eating and sleeping 
there—and they elaim that 250 educated, 
responsible management people can’t make 
out a payroll.” 

At work, Dzurinko handles stock inven- 
tory in a unit that operates between two 
processes of steelmaking; he hasn’t had a 
chance to miss it. 

As captain of what his 7-year-old calls the 
“pickle line.” (Dzurinko used to work in a 
steel-pickling process, and Francine sees a 
mysterious connection) he has been too 
busy these past 2 weeks tending to gate- 
policing assignments to relax. 

“He hasn’t even gotten to do things he 
was planning to do around the house dur- 
ing the strike,” Harriet said. 


MANY KIDS VACATION 


The older children have felt the impact 
of the strike chiefly on their playtime ac- 
tivities. Many of their friends, children of 
steelworkers in this lower Bucks County in- 
dustrial area, have gone with their families 
to “vacation” without expense at homes of 
relatives for the period of the strike. 

The Dzurinkos have no such cushion to 
fall back on, Dzurinko’s father is a retired 
steelworker and his three brothers are all 
steelworkers, idled by the strike back in his 
hometown of Monessen, Pa. 

The major immediate financial problem 
will be the $14-a-month utility bill (unlike 
the local tradesmen, the utility company 
doesn’t extend credit) and school clothes 
for the four older children. 

“Marlene’s got $13 saved up from baby 
sitting,” Mrs. Dzurinko said, “so she should 
be able to get something for school, but she’s 
afraid it’ll look funny buying clothes while 
the strike is on.” ; 

“Well, won’t it, Mommy?” demanded 11- 
year-old Marlene, oldest of the six. 

“Spend it before I have to,’ her mother 
advised. 

Dzurinko interrupted, jokingly, “Well, I 
don’t know. . We may have to pool our 
money.” 

“I gave Frank $3 to buy us food for din- 
ner the other night and told him he couldn’t 
spend any more and he came back with 
steak,’”’ his wife reported proudly. 

“ ‘Steelworkers’ prices,’ ” Dzurinko ex- 
plained. “I got steak at the local market for 
95 cents a pound.” 

It is a family of controlled appetites. Two 
pounds of. steak fed all of them; the re- 
maining $1.10 bought*the rest of the meal. 

“We get awfully tired of hamburger,” said 
Harriet, “and of eggs and potatoes for din- 
ner.” 

But there’s a bright side to everything. 

“T'll tell you one thing about this strike,” 
she added. “The children never would eat 
potatoes before, but they’re learning.” 


Veterans Should Back Teague Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Shelby Daily Star, Shelby, N.C., carried 


an editorial on July 29, 1959, concerning 
the veterans’ non-service-connected 
pension bill recently passed by the House 
of Representatives. 

The editor of the Star has made a 
very able analysis of the provisions of 
the bill and, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include it in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD: 

[Froin the Shelby (N.C.) Daily Star, July 29, 
1959] 


VETERANS SHOULD. Back TEAGUE BILL 


One veterans’ organization (World War I 
Veterans) has been seeking an across-the- 
board pension of $100 a month for men and 
women who served at least 90 days in the 
First World War. 

This pension would be received by all, re- 
gardiless of need. 

The organization has bombarded Members 
of Congress with mail in support of the 
monthly pension plan, with no income 
limitations for its recipients. 

The House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
has wisely and courageously kept this pro- 
posed bill from getting on the floor for a vote. 
If it advanced that far, chances are—politics 
dictating the course-—that it would be ap- 
proved. 

A much wiser, fairer, and more sensible 
bill is H.R. 7650, the Teague bill, which 
establishes a level of need for all pensioned 
veterans and their dependents. It would 
pay pensions on a graduated scale, increasing 
them as outside income declines. 

Under present law disabled veterans are 
subject to an “all or nothing” pension plan. 
They receive the full pension if their in- 
come from outside sources does not exceed 
$1,400 a year. But if they have only 1 cent 
of income over $1,400 they receive nothing. 

Under the Teague bill, all income limits 
will be raised. The veteran with the greatest 
need will get the greatest help. Veterans 
with dependents will get the greater help. 
Veterans with dependents will get increased 
pensions. The bill will bring onto the rolls 
additional pensioners now barred by lower 
income limits. 

This is a bill that veterans of all wars 
should welcome and urge their Senators to 
support. No one now on the rolls would go 
off, and a majority would get more money. 
Pensioners could choose the old or new scale, 
whichever was higher. 

Where present pension law has only two 
rates, $66.15 or $78.75 per month, and two 
income limits, $1,400 for single persons and 
$2,700 for those with dependents, the Teague 
bill will have three pay intervals giving: 

1. More money where the need is greatest. 

2, Less for new pensioners where the need 
is least. 

3. Pensions to many now barred because 
their income exceeds $1,400 or $2,700. 

Few veterans and their families seem to 
realize that the Teague bill will increase 
pensions for 80 percent of all single veterans 
on the rolls, for 62 percent of all married 
veterans and for 70 percent of all widows and 
orphans now drawing pensions. 

Seventy percent of all pensioners will get 
more money and the remaining 30 percent 
will be protected from a decrease by. the 
“grandfather clause,” allowing them to 
elect the old or new scale. 

No pensioner would receive less than he 
is now receiving. 

In considering the Teague bill, veterans 
should be careful to make a distinction be- 
tween compensation and pension. 
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Compensation is given for disability incur- 
read or aggravated during wartime service. 
Pension is given for disability which occurs 
after the veteran’s discharge from service. 
And it is intended for those veterans and 
families who are in real need. 

The request that World War I veterans get 
a fiat $100 a month, regardless of need, is 
indefensible. Why should a veteran who is 
well off financially and who does not have 
@ service-connected disability receive a 
monthly grant from the Government? 

If we start that kind of pensioning, there 
will be no stopping place. 

Orn E. Teacue, of Texas, chairman of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and 
author of H.R. 7650, is a-man who has the 
veteran at heart. He is one of the most- 
decorated combat infantry officers in our 
country today and was wounded several 
times in service. Veterans’ affairs are in 
good hands with Congressman TEAGUE. 

We consider H.R. 7650 a real break for vet- 
erans of all wars and their families who de- 
serve pensions because of need. It is far 
more acceptable than the flat pension pro- 
posal for the veterans of one war. 

The House has passed this bill and it is 
now in the hands of the Senate Finance 
Committee. It deserves the support of vet- 
erans and their families, not their con- 
daemnation. 





Award to and Dedication of Atlantic 
Research Corp. Laboratory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
on July 18, 1959, Rear Adm. Paul D. 
Stroop, Chief, Bureau of Ordnance, De- 
partment of the Navy, awarded to the 
Atlantic Research Corp. of Alexandria, 
Va., a certificate of commendation for 
the outstanding service this northern 
Virginia corporation has performed. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
this certificate of commendation and the 
address made by Dr. Arch C. Scurlock, 
president, at the opening of the labora- 
tory of this corporation. 


There being no objection, the certifi- 
cate of commendation and address were 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, 
July 18, 1959. 

Certificate of commendation awarded to 
Atlantic Research Corp. for outstanding serv- 
ice to the Bureau of Ordnance, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, in advancing significant- 
ly the state of the art of solid propellant 

. In the course of 10 years of 
solid propellant and rocket research and 
development under p of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, Atlantic Research 
Corp. has made a series of marked con- 
tributions including the development and 
application of Arcite plastisol ts; 
the development of high-performance, end- 
burning rocket motors; the effective utiliza- 
tion of aluminum as a high-perf 
propellant ingredient; the development of 
plastisol double-base propellants; and the 
establishment of a technique for rigorous 
theoretical calculation of propellant perfor- 
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mance. These achievements are regarded as 
significant contributions to the accomplish- 


-ment of the overall mission of the Bureau 


of Ordnance. It is in recognition of this 
outstanding service that this award is pre- 
sented. 
Pav. D. Srroop, 
Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy, Chief, 
Bureau of Ordnance. 
Appress DELIVERED By Dr. ArcH C. SCURLOCK, 
PRESIDENT, ATLANTIC RESEARCH CORP., AT 
DEDICATION CEREMONY, JULY 18, 1959 


Fellow employees and friends of Atlantic 
Research. This is to me certainly a great 
and heart-warming day. And I am sure it 
is also to many, many others of you with 
whom I have worked shoulder to shoulder 
to build this fine organization and to con- 
duct successfully our many technical pro- 
grams during the last 10% years. 

From very meager beginnings and an ini- 
tial staff of exactly two souls, Atlantic Re- 
search has grown in 10 years to become, I 
believe, the largest independent research and 
development organization in the area of 
Metropolitan Washington. Our staff pres- 
ently totals over 600, and our annual payroll 
now exceeds $214 million. Rapid growth 
has always been the rule with us, rather than 
the exception, and our organization is pres- 
ently operating at an annual expenditure 
rate of approximately $8 million—a seventy 
percent increase over last year at this same 
time. Of this $8 million, production ac- 
counts for about 25 percent and research 
and development for the remainder. 

Our company is presently conducting sub- 
stantial research and development efforts for 
every branch of the military service. Work 
is also progressing for the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and a number of other 
sponsors. . 

Sixteen different rockets are now either in 
production or under development by At- 
lantic Research, and our rockets are finding 
wide use in a variety of military and space 
applications. The most recent Atlantic Re- 
search rocket to move from development to 
production is the Arcas, a technologically 
advanced high-altitude sounding rocket de- 
veloped under Office of Naval Research spon- 
sorship to carry a 12-pound payload to 


200,000 feet. On June 23 at White Sands, the. 


Arcas, carrying a 12-pound payload achieved 
an altitude of 245,000 feet. Production of 
Arcas by yearend is scheduled to reach 100 
per month. 

Atlantic Research is accustomed to growth, 
but~so also is this area here in which we 
live. And this great metropolitan area of 
Washington is as certain to continue its 
rapid growth as any place on the globe. 
With this growth, an even greater expan- 
sion of scientific, educational, and cultural 
activities will surely take place. World cap- 
itals throughout history have always grown 
to be great centers of learning and culture— 
Athens, Rome, Paris, London. Thus also has 
grown the once-raw Capital City of Wash- 
ington with its original swamps and pas- 
tures. And it will grow still larger in the 
future. 

For many reasons, perhaps foremost being 
that Washington is the seat of our Federal 
Government and headquarters for the many 
Federal agencies concerned with direction of 
Government-sponsored research and devel- 
opment efforts, the Washington area is very 
well suited as a location for R. & D. organi- 
gations like Atlantic Research. I predict 
that many such new organizations will 
spring up here during the next 10 years; and 
that most of those now here, including At- 
lantic Research, Will continue to enjoy rapid 
growth and prosperity. 

If this area possesses any single major 
Weakness as a research and development 
center, it could probably be said to be its 
inadequate facilities for technical 
at the graduate level. Importing scientists 
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and engineers from afar, of course, presents 
more problems for an organization like At- 
lantic Research than would getting produc- 
tion of such people right out of the plant 
backdoor. An M.LT., a California Tech, or a 
Harvard in this area would certainly be a 
giant step forward. 

ing the cold war and its implica- 
tions to Atlantic Research; although it looks 
like an end to this Nation's competitive 
struggle with Russia is nowhere in sight, it 
does appear likely (at least to this party) 
with both countries coming nearer to pos- 
sessing the capability for almost total push- 
button annihilation of the other, that the 
competition is likely to shift, to some ex- 
tent, to more peaceful pursuits. The con- 
quest of space offers profitable competitive 
opportunities which are now beginning to be 
exploited by both countries. This is an area 
where Atlantic Research has much to con- 
tribute. There are almost unlimited addi- 
tional scientific and technological areas 


which, while perhaps not quite so glamorous’ 


to the general public as space-oriented pro- 
grams, also offer challenging opportunities 
for technological advance and for competi- 
tion on an international scale. Such other 
areas include the medical and biological 
sciences, particle physics, computer tech- 
nology, exploration of the earth’s core, and 
direct conversion of nuclear to electrical 
energy to mention only a few. 

We are presently in an era of breathtaking 
technological advance, the end of which is 
not now in sight, but which is likely to lead 
within a few years to almost unbelievable 
achievements in every branch of science. 
Atlantic Research stands ready to partici- 
pate and to be a leader in the continuation 
of this great technological revolution. Now 
on behalf of Atlantic Research I wish to 
thank the Bureau of Ordnance and Admiral 
Stroop for the fine recognition they have 
accorded us on this day. It is with great 
pride that I accept from the Bureau of Ord- 
nance this citation for a job well done. I 
myself look upon the technical achievements 
cited not only as giving credit to our capable 
staff, but bringing equal recognition to the 
dedicated and competent civilian and mili- 
tary personnel of the Bureau of Ordnance 
with whom we have worked for so many 
years, and without whose constant assist- 
ance, cooperation, and encouragement these 
happy achievements would probably never 
have seen the light of day. In technical 
competence certainly the Bureau of Ord- 
nance is second to none. I wish also now on 
the occasion of the dedication of this hand- 
some new building to salute the fine mem- 
bers of the Atlantic Research. staff to whom 
most of the credit must really go for our 
present successes. It is the product of your 
brain and your muscle that has done it. -I 
hope that all of you good people of Atlantic 
Research, just as I do, take great pride in the 
contribution we have made working together 
to build this young organization into the 
substantial enterprise and national asset 
that it is today. 

We must recognize as members of this 
organization, on the other hand, the in- 
creased responsibility we now have to man- 
kind and to our great Nation as a not insig- 
nificant contributor to world technological 


It is appropriate also at this time to give 
thanks to our many good sponsors and cus- 
tomers for their continued support over the 


further help us to become more efficient 
and continue to give a dollar and a half 


é 


results for a dollar. 
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Eisenhower’s Cabinet a Magnet to 
Michigan 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the July 23, 1959, 
issue of the Saginaw News regarding the 
nomination of Frederick H. Mueller to 
be Secretary of Commerce. I know the 
nomination of this outstanding Michi- 
gan man will be supported by all those 
people devoted to the cause of good gov- 
ernment: 

EISENHOWER’S CABINET A MAGNET TO 
MICHIGAN 


Michigan Republicans are faring much 
better via the appointive route than at the 
popular polls, and the plums they harvest 
rate among the Nation’s choicest. Latest 
proof is the nomination by President Eisen- 
hower of Frederick H. Mueller of Grand 
Rapids to be Secretary of Commerce. 

The furniture executive, who has been 
Acting Secretary in the Commerce Depart- 
ment since 1955, isthe fourth Michigan man 
to be named by Mr. Eisenhower to a Cabinet 
post. Postmaster General Arthur E, Sum- 
merfield still is in the Cabinet, Charles E. 
Wilson was Mr. Eisenhower's first Secretary 
of Defense, and George M. Humphrey was 
his first Secretary of the Treasury. Other 
top spots held by Michigan men in the 
Eisenhower team have gone to Army Secre- 
tary Wilber M. Brucker, and to Frank G. 
Millard, Army legal counsel, _ 

There have been numerous other men 
from Michigan serving this administration, 
some with political backgrounds, but most 
simply identified as active Republican lay- 
men, Mr. Mueller served for 13 years on the 
State board of agriculture, governing body 
of Michigan State University. While he lost 
this elective post in the 1957 Democratic 
sweep, it had been for him more an assign~ 
ment in public service which had no con- 
nection with his 1955 arrival at the Com- 
merce Department. In fact, only Mr. Sum- 
merfield reached his Cabinet rank by way 
of active politics. 

The Grand Rapids industrialist counts 
himself a conservative in philosophy. He is 
willing to go further in defining that phi- 
losophy as “a viewpoint you reach by experi- 
ence rather than by theory.” Secretaries 
Wilson and Humphrey embraced similar phi- 
losophies, and for similar reasons—they 
learned their businesses in commerce be- 
fore entering the service of their Govern- 
ment. 

Since Mr. Mueller has held full respon- 
sibilities of the Department as Under Secre- 
tary since last fall, he appears well fitted to 
slip into the top roll without hitch in the 
complex operation of this 4,500-staff Depart- 
ment. His nomination last October was ap- 
proved quickly and without debate, and 
Senator Macnuson, Democratic Chairman of 
the Commerce Committee, already has indi- 
cated that Mr. Mueller undoubtedly will be 
confirmed as quickly for the full Secretary’s 
position. The Senate, especially Democratic 
Senators, removed from the scene the con- 





troversial Lewis L. Strauss and are more than try 


content with that victory over the adminis- 
tration. : 
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Unlike Mr. Strauss, Mueller has been a 
popular official who knows how to’get along 
with Congressmen, inspires effdrt and good- 
will within his staff and wastes no time with 
red tape or reaching decisions. He finds the 
challenges of Government stimulating and 
says he actually thrives on them. This is 
in sharp contrast also to the reactions and 
experiences of many good men who have left 
private business life in response to a call 
for their talents from Government. Some 
in the Eisenhower administration felt so 
frustrated at red tape and so unable to 
sublimate executive authority to the neces- 
sities of legislative consultation and compro- 
mise that their experiences in Washington 
were nothing less than miserable. Some left 
quickly and unheralded. 

Mr. Mueller was both a business and civic 
leader back in Grand Rapids, where he en- 
joyed wide associations and led joint under- 
takings in both. For him, busines life is 
stimulating but Government is even more 
50. 
If temperament and attitude are impor- 
tant adjuncts of experience, we judge that 
Prederick Mueller is going to bring greater 
administrative success to the Commerce De- 
partment in his role of middleman between 
U.S. business and the Government than has 
been seen during those first 64%, years of the 
Eisenhower administration. 

Removal of the tensions and unpleasant- 
nesses that have prevailed during one of the 
most historic contentions between Congress 
and the White House should do much for 
Department morale. Mr. Mueller strikes us 
as the kind of man who can harmonize dif- 
ferences if anyone can. As Michiganians, 
we all can take pride in his nomination. 





Operation of Radio and Television Sta- 
tions in the United States and Russia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that an editorial which 
appeared on July 29, 1959, in the Wall 
Street Journal, entitled, ‘““The Guide That 
Can’t,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, July 29, 
1959] 
THe Guipe THat Can’r 

“We reject the notion that that govern- 
ment governs best which governs least.” 

A forthright statement, at any rate. The 
repudiators of Jefferson are seven prominent 
economists, incl J. KE. Galbraith and 
Gerhard Colm, who came out with a report 
the other day on what should be done to 
fix up this rickety old country. 

Por, as the group sees it, the United States 
today “is a rudderless ship drifting on what 
is at the moment a rising tide of economic 
activity. Without a firm policy we will 
descend again into the trough of economic 
stagnation and retrogression. * * * The Fed- 
eral Government is our only instrument for 
guiding the economic destiny of the coun- 


The panel offers specifics as well. Among 
others, proposed price and wage increases 
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would be subject. to compulsory Federal 
“fact finding”; the Government could say 
no and make it stick. “Expansion of invest- 
ment in the public sector,” that is, lots more 
Federal spending. Studies designed to get 
away from “tight” money and high interest 
rate policies. And other Government action 
to try t make the economy grow 4 to 5 per- 
cent every year. 

This is a program for Government guid- 
ance all right—and with a vengeance. So 
it is perhaps pertinent to ask just how good 
a guide any government is. 

In this country we have by now had con- 
siderable experience with it. We had the 
benefit of Washington’s guidance (and 
spending) throughout the thirties, only it 
didn’t quite guide us out of the depression. 
We have had guidance in the form of vast 
public investment and cheap money, and the 
result of that was inflation. To counteract 
inflation we have these repeated proposals, 
like the present one, for some form of price- 
wage control even though experience sug- 
gests it is impossible to control inflation 
merely by trying to control some of its 
symptoms, 

A spectacular current example of Govern- 
ment guidance is the farm program. No seg- 
gent of the economy has been more wrapped 
up with Washington, and nowhere has the 
defiance of all reason been more bizarre. 

Other countries’ experience is also instruc- 
tive. Britain in the postwar Socialist era 
suffocated under official rules, regulations 
and bureaucracy; recovery began when the 
socialists left power. West Germany’s 
miraculous recovery started when the peo- 
ple were permitted to junk their inflated 
currency and wartime and occupation eco- 
nomic controls. Russia’s economy, one of 
the most “guided” (regimented), is also the 
most unbalanced among industrial nations. 

Surely not all of this can be coincidental. 
Why does government, time after time and 
place after place, prove such a poor guide? 

When people work without this guidance 
they certainly can make mistakes, but the 
mistakes affect themselves and relatively few 
others. Set up a ministry of the economy, 
however, with a bureau of steel, a cepart- 
ment of automobiles, a national refrigera- 
tor agency and so on and on, and the mis- 
takes will be colossal, for they will affect all 
those in an indystry and all those in any 
way related. 

Moreover, the mistakes will be inevitable. 
Government officials cannot run an economy 
well. It’s not so much that they often lack 
experience as that they must interfere with 
and disrupt the marketplace; to do so is 
their excuse for existence. They substitute 
their judgment for the collective judgment 
of millions of individuals, and it just is no 
substitute. 

Many of the bureaucrats’ Judgments will 
not even be economic at all but political 
because they are political creatures subject 
to political pressures. For that and other 
reasons, @ government-guided economy is 
bound to be an inflationary economy. In- 
flation’s appeal to politicians is notorious, 
and quite understandable since they can 
almost never raise enough taxes to do all 
the “public” investment and whatnot they 
want. 

Economists who clamor for government 
guidance are echoing Lord Keynes’ mis- 
placed faith in officialdom; they naively as- 
sume that bureaucrats, once an economy is 
delivered into their hands, immediately be- 
come saints and repositories of total wis- 
dom. 

And this is also worse than 
naivete. It is not only saying they know 
better than Jefferson, although that is say- 
ing a good deal. It is saying they know so 
much they can reject the guidance of his- 
tory itself, 
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Nixon-Khrushchev Debate—Getting Down 
to Brass Tacks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial: 
NixoN-KBRUSHCHEV DEBATE—GETTING DowN 

To Brass Tacks 

There was good reason for Nikita 5S. 
Khrushchev’s jaw to drop open in astonish- 
ment when he engaged Vice President Nixon 
in verbal debate. In Mr. Nrxon, for the first 
time, Mr. Khrushchev was faced with a man 
who not only got down to brass tacks—but 
seemed perfectly willing and able to get 
down to brass knuckles if necessary. 

Other free world visitors to Moscow have 
failed to make a dent in the crusty shell of 
the Red dictator. Their subtleties, their 
diplomatic finesse and their attempts to 
void rocking the boat played Khrushchev’s 
hands. 

Mr. Khrushchev delights in blackjacking 
his visitors with insults—all the while smil- 
ing. As a consequence they have—barring 
Mr. Nrxon—been off balance, intimidated at 
the start. Mr. Nrxon realized from the first 
that he was up against a tough, bullylike 
world figure who mistakes finesse for soft- 
ness, niceties for cravenness. So Mr. NIXon 
smiled and poked his finger in the Khru- 
shchev chest to stress a point. He ham- 
mered at him with facts, and the facts found 
their marks. 


Blow by blow was demanded in the 
EKhrushchev-Nixon meeting. And that is 
what has happened. The two protagonists 
have not been swayed from their beliefs. 
But they understand each other. And it is 
highly probable that at last. Mr. Khru- 
ehchey is realizing that Mr. Nixon is the am- 
plifier of American unity and resolution. 
Certainly the Russian dictator must know 
now that Mr. Nixon represents American 
public opinion and American determination 
to hold fast, regardless of political belief. 
The American people and their Government 
are not separate entities. 


’ Mr. Nrxon is very much on balance in his 
fencing with Mr. Khrushchev. He has a 
strong case, and he has stated it well. He 
has put the record straight for the Russians. 
Nothing he has said has supplied the Krem- 
lin with propaganda weapons. The same 
cannot be said for other naive Kremlin vis- 
itors. 

The story of Vice Adm, Hyman Rickover 
and the Russian atomic ice-breaker demon- 
strates Mr. Nrxon’s firmness. The admiral, 
an outstanding authority on atomic sub- 
marines, at first was denied access to the 
Russian vessel. Mr. Nrxon told him to stand 
fast, reminding his Russian hosts that Frol 
Kozlov had been permitted to inspect freely 
in the United States. The admiral stood 


. fast, Just as we are standing fast at Geneva, 


Berlin, Quemoy, and every other site of Red 
intimidation. 

Mr, Nrxon caused the Red leadership to 
reassess its distorted and warped picture of 
America. 

The Vice President has told Khrushchev 
the things our people have yearned to tell 
him for years. 
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Fleet of. Mercy Ships To Help World’s 
Sick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the REcorD 
a statement prepared by the junior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMs], 
with two editorials referred to in his 
statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Pieer or Mercy SHres To HELP Wor.p’s 

Sick 


Earlier this year I was happy to have an 
opportunity to add my name to a bill known 
as the Food for Peace Act, introduced by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Minne- 
sota, Senator Humpnurey. Its objective is to 
help build essential world conditions of peace 
through use of our agricultural commod- 
ities for the relief of human hunger. This 
presented, to my mind, a really effective 
means of promoting our foreign policy objec- 
tives. And now to broaden this whole con- 
cept has come a most imaginative proposal 
as a sort of followup to the food for peace 
idea. I refer to the proposal of Comdr. 
Frank Manson, of the U.S. Navy, to send 
mercy ships—grain ships, hospital ships, edu- 
cation ships—as a great white fleet designed 
to make the benefits of the free-enterprise 
system available to the entire human race. 

Obviously, we have no illusions that such 
@ fleet will bring peace to the world in one 
sweeping movement but again, it is another 
step in our progress toward peace—a bit at 
a time. As Commander Manson says: 
“American leadership can prevent the peo- 
ple of the world from losing hope.” 

I submit that this proposal will have great 
dramatic impact and will, I believe, capture 
the imagination of every American. As evi- 
dence of how this thought has already caught 
hold, Senator Humpurey has introduced leg- 
islation in this body to provide two such 
white fleets. 

We are presented here with an unique and 
challenging opportunity which will Hold 
much good for America and for the entire 
world. I attach hereto editorials from the 
July 25 Daily Home News, of New Bruns- 
wick, and the July 29 issue of the Asbury 
Park Press. 


[From the New Brunswick (N.J.) Daily 
Home News, July 25, 1959] 


F.LEeet or Mercy Suirps To HELP Wor.Lp’s Sick 


With so much talk of war and destruction, 
it is refreshing to read of the historymaking 


food-for-peace m before Congress and 
described in today’s Allen-Scott report, and 
the plan of youthful Comdr. Frank Manson 
of the U.S. Navy to send mercy ships around 
the world as revealed in this week's Life 


magazine. 

We will let Robert Allen and Paul Scott 
describe for you how U.S. food surpluses 
could be used in undeveloped countries and 
explain Manson’s idea which grew out of 
the things he witnessed, as did thousands of 


Ss ee oe come oF 
World War I. 


“I saw diseased, destitute, and poverty- 
stricken people living on the rimland of Asia, 
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Europe, and Africa * * * some actually dy- 
ing on the streets of starvation and disease,” 
he said. For 10 years these sights were re- 
lived in Manson’s mind until on a Decem- 
ber afternoon in 1957 the plan evolved as he 
was thumbing through a photographic file 
in his Pentagon office. This includes pic- 
tures of auxiliary and hospital ships. 

Why not, he mused, have an entire fleet 
of mercy ships—grain ships, hospital ships, 
education ships, power ships—a fleet de- 
signed to make the benefits of the free enter- 
prise system available to the entire human 
race. It was one of those large and simple 
ideas which, once formulated, surprises you 
that it wasn’t thought of sooner. 

Manson, who is now on duty with US. 
Navy headquarters in London, has no illu- 
sions that a fleet of mercy ships will bring 
peace to the world in one sweeping move- 
ment. But he is convinced his plan will 
bring people closer to people and therein 
lies a road to peace. 

[From the Asbury Park (N.J.) Press, July 29, 
1959} 
A New WHITE FLEET 


Fifty-two years have have passed since 
that day in 1907 when President Theodore 
Roosevelt sent 16 U.S. battleships on a tour 
around the world. Many shore residents 
will recall the day of the ships’ return when, 
gleaming white and flag-bedecked, they 
steamed past Asbury Park and headed for 
New York harbor. The impressive armada 
became known throughout the world as the 
Great White Fleet. 

Five decades later a naval officer, Comdr. 
Frank Manson, seeks to re-create this fleet 
and use it, in a different way, to impress 
the world. This time we would not seek to 
awe the world with our display of might 
but rather demonstrate our love of peace 
and our spirit of good will toward other na- 
tions. We would take this fleet from moth- 
balls and commission it as an angel of 
mercy. Instead of armament it would carry 
food and medicine and it would visit any 
port of call which asked for its services. It 
would show the world that our New White 
Fleet is just as powerful as its prototype of 
1907 and that good will can win as many 
battles as force. 

There can be no doubt of the preeminence 
of the United States in the fields of manu- 
facturing, engineering, science, medicine, 
agriculture and a dozen others. But in the 
realm of propaganda we have lagged. We 
have talked at length of our good will to- 
ward less fortunate nations and we have 
backed our words with millions of dollars. 
Yet, somehow, we have failed to win the 
friendship that should be ours and, in the 
propaganda war, Russia, which has never 
given away anything without first attaching 
a good strong string, seems to have excelled 
us. Truly, our failure has been com- 
pounded not of a lack of generosity or 
friendliness, but, rather, of shortcomings in 
our methods of bestowing our assistance. 

The new White Fleet, in our opinion, 
would do more to spread the peaceful inten- 
tions of the United States than any other 
single thing we can do. It would be a 
dramatic demonstration that the United 
States accepts its responsibility to its neigh- 
bors and assumes an obligation to aid those 
less fortunate than ourselves. It would be 
an unforgettable example of the U.S. creed 
that those in trouble are to be succored, not 
exploited and enslaved. 


Commander Manson’s dream has received 


, is sponsoring 
lution urging President Eisenhower to put 
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the new White Fleet in operation. Few 
projects are capable of firing one’s imagina- 
tion as this one, It is an undertaking com- 
bining humanitarianism with practicality 
and offering a generous dividend in good will. 
Few proposals are more deserving of support. 
We commend it to our readers and urge 
them to write Senators Casz and WILLIAMS 
and Congressman AUCHINCLOss soliciting 
their endorsement. 





Responsibility of the Flight Engineer 
for Passenger Safety in Commercial 
Aviation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the Flight 
Engineers’ International Association are 
making every effort to increase the pas- 
senger safety in commercial flying. Con- 
siderable responsibility rests with the 
flight engineer as he is responsible for 
the ground repair that must be done to 
an aircraft at each landing while on a 
flight plan or schedule. Not only must 
the flight engineer, under FFA regula- 
tions, identify the various mechanical 
repairs that must be made on the 
ground other than the routine ones, but 
it is basically his responsibility ascer- 
tain whether these repairs have been 
made before the aircraft is again taken 
into flight. 


As an example of the effort of the 
Flight Engineers’ International Associa- 
tion effort to improve the skill of the 
members of their profession, I want to 
include an address made by the associ- 
ation president, George R. Petty, Jr., at 
a seminar on jet safety held in Wash- 
ington on July 29, 1959. ‘The recent 
mechanical difficulties developing as a 
result of the increased number of jet- 
propelled craft on commercial airlines 
has emphasized the responsibility of the 
flight engineer and his effort to better 
discharge that responsibility: 

We have had many glowing reports in 
the press and trade publications about the 
wonderful public acceptance of the jet air- 
plane in commercial use. 

We read where each jet flight has a wait- 
ing list; where the load factors have boomed 
to 90 or more percent—this even in the so- 
called off seasons. ; 

And yet, we cannot help wondering what 
would have happened had the public under- 
stood that the jet era, as the airlines like to 
call it, was one man away from being a com- 
plete fiasco—financially and safetywise. 

What would have happened had there 
been innumerable delays and cancellations, 
what would have happened had there been 
innumerable scare stories similar to the 
Chinese fire drill which took place at Idle- 
wild a few weeks back? 

The memory of the Comet failures has 
not faded completely from the public mind 
and a few incidents with our own jets could 
very easily have brought it back. ‘ 

This is why we say the jet era stood one 
man away from fiasco. This man we main- 
tain is the flight engineer. Ever since the 
jet has been introduced this man has had 
to compensate through his skill and back- 
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ground for poor or inadequate maintenance, 
design faults in some components and sys- 
tems of the airplane and, on some airlines, 
an utterly miserable training program. Let 
me list_a few examples: 

Before Pan American took delivery on its 
first 707 a test flight was flown from Boeing 
Field in Seattle to Mexico City with a Pan 
American flight engineer aboard, as well as 
several Boeing flight engineers. The purpose 
of this flight was to discover how to keep an 
accurate record of fuel consumed in long- 
range operation. It was found by the Pan 
American flight engineer that the fuel gages 
at his station were completely unreliable for 
such ap and that only by minute-to- 
minute calculatica of fuel consumed could 
the flight engineer insure a reliable figure for 
fuel remaining when the plane reached its 
destination. In these calculations, 
he had to utilize the miniaturized fuel flow- 
meters on the pilot’s instrument panel, mak- 
ing accurate reading difficult, if not impos- 
sible, from the engineer’s station. Flight 
engineers have been performing this func- 
tion for close to 30 years in airline opera- 
tion and as a result of this flight they found 
it even more necessary and critical on jets. 

Shortly after taking delivery of the 707, 
Pan American experienced several failures of 
the engine accessory drive gear box. In one 
instance, the aircraft landed in the Azores 
with a full load of passengers and mainte- 
nance was not prepared to cope with the 
situation—and the Azores are not an out-of- 
the-way or off-line station. The flight 
engineers aboard, one’of whom is here to- 
night, took the gear box apart, cut out the 
failed gears with a hacksaw, reassembled the 
parts to prevent oil leakage and certified the 
aircraft as airworthy under their aircraft and 
powerplant licenses and the airplane was 
flown back to New York with a minimum of 
delay. 

Later, in 1958, a flight engineer during a 
preflight inspection in Paris, discovered 
damaged compressor blades in an engine of 
an aircraft that had been on the ground for 
8 hours and had undergone maintenance 
inspection required at a Paris turnaround. 
The engine was found unserviceable and was 
removed as a result of his discovery. Take- 
off or flight with this engine damage un- 
detected, could have led to the disintegra- 
tion of the engine in flight. 

On another occasion during a takeoff from 
Paris, in icing conditions, two engines of the 
jet flamed out when the engine anti-icing 
system was operated. The aircraft was 
heavily loaded and the captain decided to 
dump fuel to reduce weight. The flight 
engineer suggested it would be safer to try 
for an aerial relight of the engines. By as- 
sisting in the proper relight precedures the 
flight engineer made both engines operative 
and the flight continued to New York—and 
the Eiffel Tower remained intact. Investiga- 
tion of this incident led to the detection of a 
fault in the design of the water injection 
system. It has since been corrected. 

On many occasions the flight engineer has 
been called upon to repair or compensate for 
the failure of the autopilot while the air- 
craft was in flight. The operation of the 
autopilot is a vital factor in the efficient 
handling of the huge jets. 

You have seen the slides which show the 
complex nature of this system. 

You are probably all familiar with the 
unfortunate 30,000-foot nosedive of the 707 
over the North Atlantic several months ago, 
and the penalties imposed upon the pilots 
in that incident. But no mention has ever 
been made of the part played by the flight 
engineer aboard the plane. It was the fight 
engineer who first called attention to the 
the 


tain in regaining the control of the airplane. 
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PAA investigators on returning from the 
initial interrogation of the crew were high 
in their praise of the actions of the flight 
engineer and felt that he had performed a 
critical part in saving the aircraft from 
destruction. 

On many occasions the pressurization and 
air conditioning system of the jets has been 
repaired after having failed in flight. Fail- 
ure to have done so would have made a 
turn around mandatory. 

It is interesting to note at this point that 
all of the jets now in commercial use are 
carrying flight engineers who possess an air- 
craft and powerplant license. This means 
simply that these men have the Background 
and training necessary to make these repairs 
and corrections. If they did not, the jet age 
would have gotten off to a slow start to say 
the least. 

But what about the training? 

Training programs for engineers on most 
airlines are woefully behind the actual de- 
livery of the aircraft. On some airlines, 
the training programs of engineers have been 
dictated to the companies by the Air Line 
Pilots Association. On Eastern Air Lines for 
example, the original training period for the 
Electras was to be 12 weeks. This was cut to 
6 when the pilots demanded “equal time” in 
training. After getting their “equal time” 
period of 6 weeks, the pilots further com- 
plained that the course was too long and it 
was subsequently cut to 4 weeks. This was 
done over the protest of the flight engineers 
department and the flight engineers union. 

Training failures have not only occurred 
in the initial stages: at least one major air- 
line is under fire from the FAA for not giving 
sufficient recurrent training to its engineers. 
On one airline some 15 violations have been 
found in the recurrent training program 
which is required by law. 

Because of the weaknesses of the train- 
ing programs, the flight engineers union has 
had to establish its own training program, 
given on members time and paid for with 
their money. We have had to write and 
distribute our own courses on jet engines, 
and we are now in the process of doing the 
same thing for the complicated electrical 
and electronic systems of the jets. 

Flight engineer local groups have coordi- 
nated with State adult educational programs 
in California and New York to obtain addi- 
tional jet engine and electrical training. 

In addition, in at least five cities around 
the country local flight engineer groups have 
established courses taught by manufac- 
turers’ representatives. 

Because of the obvious dangers inherent 
in the operation of jet aircraft, the Federal 
Aviation Agency has been acting rapidly and 
with muscle to punish offenders. In the 
past few weeks it has received some criti- 
cism in the press and I would like to take 
this opportunity to urge you as representa- 
tives of the public concerned with aviation 
problems, to support the courageous efforts 
of Pete Quesada and his staff to deal with 
the problems of our new jet era. 





Memorial Address by Hymie Greenspan, 
of Dallas, Tells of Americanism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
every. American needs to pause at inter- 


vals and reflect on the heritage which is 
his. I believe a recent memorial address 
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delivered by Hymie Greenspan of Dal- 
las, Tex., national vice commiander for 
the seventh region of the Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States, helps call 
to mind the principles and ideals of our 
country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
talk delivered by Mr. Greenspar. at the 
Jewish war dead memorial of Dallas 
Post 256 in the Shearith Israel Memorial 
Cemetery at Dallas, Tex., on May 31, 
1959. 


There being no objection, the address 
‘was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AppRESS OF HyYMIr GREENSPAN, OF DALLAS, 
NaTIONAL VICE COMMANDER, SEVENTH RE- 
GION, JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, ON May 31, 1959, aT THE 
Jewish War DEAD MEMORIAL OF DALLAS 
Post 256 aT THE SHEARITH ISRAEL MEMORIAL 
CEMETARY AT DALLAS, TEX. 


Today, Memorial Day 1959, as we place the 
flag of our country upon the final resting 
places of our comrades, we must pause and 
realize the principles for which these men 
fought and died upon the fields of battle. 
The heroism, the sacrifices, and the unselfish 
devotion to duty of Americans of all creeds, 
during the time of war, were offerings placed 
upon the altar of human equality, liberty of 
conscience and American democracy. 

We, the Jewish War Veterans of Dallas 
are proud of the distinguished record of the 
men of our faith upon the battlefields of 
every war in which our country has par- 
ticipated. They have woven the pattern of 
their patriotic and loyal devotion into the 
very fabric and structure of our American 
way of life. They, who have gone before, 
have thrown to us the torch of service and 
patriotism so that we might carry it forward 
against the benighted powers of bigotry and 
the dictatorships of the world. 

Today, more than ever before, all Ameri- 
cans must realize that “eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” This eternal vigilance 
it is our purpose to keep, in order that we 
may pass on to American generations yet un- 
born, undimmed and undiminished, their 
God-given rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Let us remember the grim and bitter les- 
sons of other wars; let us remember the suf- 
ferings and the sacrifices that were made; 
let us remember the destruction and the 
devastation that they brought upon man- 
kind: let them be a constant reminder that 
America must win the peace as well as the 
armed conflicts, so that, Americans who laid 
down their lives upon the battlefields of the 
world, shall not have died in vain. That 
we, who remain today, shall rededicate our- 
selves and our lives to the true principles of 
our American way of life and live by those 
principles for which the men and women to 
whom we pay tribute; and those, whom we 
memorialize today, so unselfishly laid down 
their very lives. 


U.S. Farm Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
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letter to the editor of Life magazine 
on farm subsidies from the Deer Creek 
Pilot, Rolling Fork, Miss.: 

{From the Deer Creek Pilot, July 24, 1959] 


FakmM EcONOMIST ANSWERS LIFE EDITORIAL ON 
U.S. Farm SUBSIDIES 

Eprrors, Lire MAGAZINE, 

Chicago, Ill. 

Sms: Your editorial, “A Tax Cut You 
Can Aid,” is typical of many appearing these 
days in that it presents only a small part of 
the total subsidy picture, and, as usual, 
points the finger of scorn at agriculture. It is 
replete with distortions regarding Federal 
farm programs designed to turn city people 
still more against farmers. It is time more 
was said in defense of the American farmer. 
You owe it to your readers to present a more 
complete picture of subsidies and farm pro- 
grams. 

The subsidies-in-reverse, from farm people 
to city people are seldom publicized or edi- 
torialized. The flow of farm youth, raised 
and educated at the expense of rural commu- 
nities, from farms to city jobs is a subsidy to 
our economic growth impossible to measure 
in dollars. Increasing farm production and 
improved marketing have benefited consum- 
ers more than farmers and are the second 
important subsidy in reverse. Never in any 
time or in any place have so few farmers 
produced so much high quality output for so 
many people at such reasonable prices. 

The cost-of-living index has been quite 
stable since last June, courtesy of the Ameri- 
can farmer. Food prices have been declining 
enough to offset rising prices for other good 
and services. Lower food prices in the'‘re- 
tail store mean lower prices received by farm- 
ers for their products. Marketing costs have 
not declined. Yet you blame price supports 
for the high cost of food and clothing. if 
wheat farmers donated the wheat for making 
bread, the cost of a 25-cent loaf of white 
bread would be only about 2 cents less. The 
cost of a $4 man’s dress shirt would be re- 
duced by only 30 cents if cotton were free. 

Farm subsidies have been widely publi- 
cized and criticized. Little is known or said 
about the hundreds of nonfarm subsidies 
which have benefited business, industry, and 
the general public since this Nation began. 
Those who are so ready to criticize agricul- 
ture are often doing very well with subsidy 
arrangements of their own. 

Por example, if you are so interested in 
reducing taxes, you might show the way for 
other newspapers and magazines by paying 
your own way through the mails. A special 
study on subsidies, published in Department 
of Agriculture appropriations for 1959, hear- 
ings before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 85th Congress, 2d session, pages 
152-166, shows that Life enjoys an estimated 
annual postal subsidy of $9.5 million or 7.5 
cents a copy. This is several times the 
wheat and cotton loans cited in your edi- 
torial as having been received by two corpo- 
ration farms. Note that these were loans 
secured by the farm commodities upon 
which the loans were made; the taxpayers 
at least have something to show for their 
money. This study also reports that second- 
class mail subsidies (newspapers and maga- 
zines) amounted to $3.2 billion from 1932 
through 1956. Third class mail (advertising 
circulars, catalogs, etc.) was subsidized 
$1.8 billion in this period. 

Other important nonfarm subsidies in- 
clude: business war reconversion payments 
during and after World War II, $43.3 billion 
Goa helped win the war too); mari- 

time organizations, $3.5 billion, 1938-57; air- 
lines, and facilities, $362 million in 
1958 alone. Depletion allowances on petro- 
leum, natural gas and minerals provide bil- 
wage or to firms engaged in exploit- 
these natural resources. These are just 

a few of the many direct and indirect sub- 
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sidies to nonfarm businesses and individuals 
such as tariffs, patents, copyrights, grants, 
tax concessions, and supplying goods and 
services at less than cost. The important 
point is that farmers are not the only group 
in.our society receiving subsidies. 

You state that the farm support program 
has cost taxpayers $18 billion in the past 25 
years. This apparently ignores the recovery 
of much of the Government’s investment in 
farm commodities. 

The USDA in a report, “Commodity Credit 
Corporation Charts,’ November 1958, shows 
a cumulative net loss of $5.7 billion for 1933- 
58. Losses will increase in 1959 and subse- 
quent years unless production can be 
brought more into line with use. We cannot 
indefinitely accumulate stocks of farm com- 
modities. It should be noted, however, that 
twice in the past 20 years our burdensome 
farm surpluses suddenly became. strategic 
reserves. 

Another common misconception is that 
all USDA appropriations are _ direct-to- 
farmer subsidies which increase taxes and 
food costs. Actually many USDA activities 
benefit the rest of us more than farmers. 
Programs to expand farm commodity ex- 
ports make an important contribution to 
keeping the free world free but the entire 
fiscal 1958-59 cost of over $850 million is 
charged to agriculture. The research and 
educational activities benefit industry and 
the public as well as farmers. Meat inspec- 
tion cost $17 million last year to assure the 
public of a clean, wholesome supply of meat; 
it’s administered by USDA. The school 
lunch program subsidized 22 million (mrostly 
city) school children in 1958 but cost $100 
million, included in USDA appropriations. 
Over 50 million vacationing Americans 
visited the national forest last year; the For- 
est Service appropriation of $120 million 
comes under USDA. 


PROPER PERSPECTIVE 


It is not my purpose to defend farm price 
support programs as they now exist or to 
justify farm subsidies on the grounds that 
others get them, too; but rather to place 
them in their proper perspective. Present 
programs have not solved farm problems. 
But the only solution you and other critics 
have to offer is to do away with farm price 
and production controls, get the Govern- 
ment out of agriculture and set the farmer 
free to produce, market, compete—and go 
broke. 

Even if farmers are willing to accept this 
approach, can the Nation afford to ignore the 
effects of the attendant consequences upon 
the rest of the economy? We can get ad- 
justments in agriculture in this manner— 
adjustments of the type farmers went 
through in the 1920’s and 1930's. Keep in 
mind that the free market would be free on 
one side only. Prices farmers receive would 
be free to drop to disaster levels; farm costs, 
on the other hand would decline little if 
any, and then only for items farmers buy 
from other farmers. Most nonfarm indus- 
tries have rather effective methods of their 
own for controlling production and main- 
taining prices: This would put farmers 
through the financial wringer with resulting 
bankruptcies, mortgage foreclosures, tax de- 
linquencies, etc. Lower farm incomes mean 
réduced purchases of industrial products by 
farmers. 

These are the consequences which are 
usually ignored in the current loose talk 
about “getting the Government out of agri- 
culture.” So long as the farmers are not 
effectively organized, they must look to the 
Federal Government for economic and po- 
litical bargaining power comparable to that 
of big business and big labor, which do not 
operate under the one-sided free market con- 
ditions being adovcated for agriculture. 

EvERETT E. PETERSON, 
Agricultural Economist, University of 
Nebraska, 
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Capital Times of Madison Denounces 
Military Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Alabama {[Mr. 
SPARKMAN] recently delivered a hard- 
hitting attack in the Senate on the waste 
and extravagance in our Military Estab- 
lishment and the failure of the military 
to provide any kind of an adequate op- 
portunity for small business to share in 
the multibillion dollar national defense 
program. I was particularly impressed 
by the Senator’s speech because a few 
days before it was delivered, competent 
and convincing witnesses before the 
Small Business Subcommittee of the 
Banking and Currency Committee had 
testified to exactly the same thing. 

At that hearing I asked these wit- 
nesses whether, in their judgment as 
businessmen who had been dealing with 
the Defense Department successfully for 
years, a greater share of defense could 
be bought by our Government on a cost- 
saving, competitive bid basis, the area 
where small business and the taxpayer 
both have a chance. Their answers 
shocked and surprised me. They told 
me that with any kind of real determi- 
nation in the Defense Department the 
present distribution of 85 percent nego- 
tiated and 15 percent competitive bid- 





_ding could be if not reversed, at least 


drastically changed to a 25 percent nego- 
tiated and 75 percent competitively bid. 
And these were businessmen speaking 
in a congressional] hearing, not theorists 
or politicians stirring up the home folks 
in the heat of an election campaign. 

Mr. President, the Capital Times of 
Madison spells out the extent of the cost 
of this give-away procurement program 
in an indignant editorial of a few days 
ago; and I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

* WASTE AND INEFFICIENCY IN NATIONAL 

DEFENSE PROGRAM 

Senator JonHn SPaRKMAN, Democrat, Ala- 
bama, chairman of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee, made a blistering attack 
Monday on the waste and inefficiency in the 
Defense Department which is costing the 
American taxpayers millions of dollars. 

But this significant speech will get little 
attention in the press which likes to talk 
about economy in government. 

Senator SPARKMAN drove’hard at the point 
that big business preference in the award- 
ing of contracts is a primary cause of the 
waste. Twenty large companies, he said, are 
getting 50 percent of the defense contracts. 

“To a large degree we have turned the 
small businessman out to pasture as far 
as military procurement is concerned,” he 
said, 


There is a myth existent in this country 
that big business is far more efficient in the 
production of military goods, so very little 
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is said about the fact that 85 percent of 
defense work is let on negotiated contracts 
rather than on competitive bidding. 

The folly of this myth is well illustrated 
by some findings of the Sparkman commit- 
tee published in the current issue of the 
Progressive magazine: 

In spite of the administration’s lipservice 
to the free enterprise rule of competition, 
85 percent of the $23 billion the Pentagon 
is spending this year for weapons is being 
spent on negotiated contracts—without 
competitive bidding. What this means in 
dollars is brought out graphically by a few 
of the many examples provided by Senator 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 5 ing as a member of 
the Senate Small Business Committee: 

When the Navy ordered a gear assembly 
from Westinghouse on a noncompetitive 
basis it paid $277.44 on competitive bidding. 
Glove Gear, a small company, supplied the 
same gear for $27.50—a saving of 90 percent. 

The Navy paid General Electric $82 per 
unit for carbon packing. On competitive 
bidding it got the same item for $15. 

Bearing sleeves cost $425 when purchased 
from Allis-Chalmers on a negotiated basis— 
$189.50 on a competitive bid by the Waukesha 
Bearing Co. 

Michigan's Democratic Representative 
Martua W. Grirrirus estimated that “if we 
cut out cost-plus contracts and used com- 
petitive bidding, we could save $5 billion. 
Someone from the Pentagon called me and 
said ‘You’re wrong; we could save $7 bil- 
lion’.”” 

It is this kind of waste that is draining 
the American taxpayer dry, but it is the 
feeble social welfare programs that get the 
blame. 





House Labor Comes Through 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, since the 
introduction of the Elliott bill, H.R. 
8342, the Labor Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959, as written 
by my Committee—the Committee on 
Education and Labor—there have been 
opinions on the part of management 
organizations and labor organizations 
expressing disssatisfaction with the bill. 
On the one hand, it is called weak and 
ineffective. On the other, it is called 
union busting. Others call it watered 
down, or a compromise. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, the El- 
liott bill is none of these. We all recog- 
nize, I am sure, that we must pass legis- 
lation this year which will effectively 
curb the racketeering and abuses which 
exist in this field of labor-management 
relations. We all recognize the need 
for some changes in the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley law. The great majority 





of unions are honest and well conducted. 


and will have no difficulties living with 
the provisions of this bill. I believe that 
the Elliott bill steers a sound middle 
course between legislation which is ef- 
fective in correcting the abuses in some 
labor without crippling the legiti- 
mate of trade unions in their 
most important economic and social 
functions. — 
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Mr. Speaker, 30 members in my 
committee have met almost daily for the 
past 5 weeks trying to write a labor- 
management reform bill that would be 
in the best interests of our country as a 
whole. Some on the committee favored 
an extremely strong bill; others a weak 
bill; and some of us urged moderation 
between the two extremes. There were 
many individual shades of opinion on 
that committee. The result of the delib- 
erations is the Elliott bill which to me 
most nearly represents the most desir- 
able course of action to be taken by this 
Congress. 

Many newspapers and magazines 
throughout the country have taken a 
dim view of the Elliott bill terming it 
“weak” and “watered down.” I believe 
these charges to be unfair and untrue. 
The following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post reflects, I believe, a sober, 
objective analysis of the labor problem 
facing this Congress: 

[From the Washington Post, July 20, 1959] 
House Laspor COMES THROUGH 


It is not yet possible to appraise all the 90 
or more amendments attached to the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill by the House Committee on 
Education and. Labor. Some of _ these 
changes would doubtless have the effect of 
weakening the measure. Some others would 
make notable improvements. In at least 
two respects the committee has done well: 
It resisted the temptation to bottle up the 
bill and let it die, and it refused to eliminate 
some of the provisions that some unions 
and their friends fought most vehemently. 

Among the improvements made in the bill 
two stand out very prominently. First, the 
committee knocked out the ineffectual and 
troublesome provision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act requiring non-Communist affidavits from 
union leaders. The Senate had extended this 
oath requirement to employers, thus com- 
pounding the folly. The House committee 
dealt more directly with the problem by for- 
bidding Communists to. hold union offices. 
Second, the committee rejected completely 
the Senate’s unworkable solution of the so- 
called no man’s land dilemma. 

Cases in the no man’s land are those over 
which the National Labor Relations Board 
has jurisdiction but which it has never been 
able to handle for want of time and man- 
power. The Senate would let the States 
decide these cases, providing they applied 
Federal law as interpreted by the NLRB. 
This curious farming out of a Federal ad- 
ministrative chore to boards responsible to 
the States (and many States have no such 
boards) could lead only to chaos. 

The House committee would wisely require 
the NLRB to do its own work and give it 
more manpower and decentralized machin- 
ery to make that possible. It would in- 
crease the board’s membership from five to 
seven. As the board operates in panels of 
three in many cases and as each member 
has a substantial staff, this would: add ma- 
terially to available manpower. Even more 
important, the committee would allow rep 
resentation election cases to be handled by 
regional offices of the NLRB. This would 
keep representation matters in the hands of 
Officials closer to the scene, and would allow 
the Board in Washington to concentrate on 
unfair labor practice cases. It should not be 
difficult to convert the Senate to this not- 
able improvement in its bill. 

Other substantial achievements are the 
acceptance of the Senate bill’s hot cargo and 
in the face of tremen- 
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Union was amended so that under its terms 
an employer could not discharge an in- 
dividual truck driver who refused to cross 
a picket line for the delivery of 
second firm that might be engag 
labor dispute. Some of the experts say 
only make explicit what the Senate 
tended; others say it rips a hole in - 
ate’s hot-cargo safeguard. But, in any 
event, the committee showed a good deal of 
courage in retaining the provision in any 
form, The Senate’s curbs on organizational 
picketing were left unchanged. i 

The committee also resisted efforts to kill 
the so-called bill of rights, merely changing 
the enforcement mechanism from criminal 
penalties to injunctions for the protection of 
individual union members. This may be 
an improvement. On the whole, the com- 
mittee is entitled to congratulations for a 
good piece of work. It has immeasurably 
improved the chances of getting a sound 
labor reform bill enacted. 


toa 
in a 


Post Office Gamble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, it is always 
pleasant to see recognition—especially 
public recognition—accorded to a job 
well done. During the past year, the 
Baltimore post office, under Postmaster 
William F. Laukaitis, inaugurated an 
experiment dealing with late evening 
pickups of mail which, after receiving 
extensive private acclaim, has now been 
praised in a newspaper editorial. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial from the July 18 edition of the 
Evening Sun, of Baltimore, be printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Baltimore Evening Sun, July 18, 
1959] 


Post Orrice GAMBLE 


So much criticism is turned upon the Post 
Office—sometimes justified, sometimes not— 
that the public’s chance to offer a congratu- 
latory word ought not to be missed. Last 
fall the Post Office saw there might be an 
unmet need for more late evening pick-ups. 
Some businesses, particularly small ones, 
might be cleaning up the mail as late as 8 or 
9 in the evening. Some ordinary citizens 
might dash off a quick letter after supper. 
Both might want to see their mail speeded 
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imaginative gamble—the kind of thing that 
private business often does and Government 
businesses are frequently accused of not 
doing. Postmaster William F. Laukaitis says 
he is “very highly pleased.” So, we presume 


to say, is the public. 


Opposition to Downtown Routing of the 
Interstate Highway System Through 
Reno, Nev. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to submit a copy of a letter that I have 
addressed to the President. 


For 2 years I have opposed a down-. 


town routing through Reno, Nev., of the 
Interstate Highway System. I have done 
this because I object to the reckless 
spending of Federal funds at the instance 
of the Bureau of Public Roads to acquire 
expensive property and to build elabo- 
rate superstructures which actually de- 
feat rather than implement the spirit of 
the Federal Highway Act of 1956. 

In Reno alone if the freeway were 
routed around the city rather than 
through it the Government would save 
approximately $20 million. If there are 
1,000 Reno’s throughout the country the 
savings would be in the billions of dollars 
rather than millions. At this time when 
the administration has called upon Con- 
gress for more money with a warning 
that unless Congress acts promptly high- 
way work must cease, I feel that my let- 
ter is most timely. The complete text 
follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 28, 1959. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mk. PRESIDENT: I note with consider- 
able concern that your administration has 
warned that contracting for new interstate 
highways will be halted for a number of 
months if Congress does not act soon to pro- 
vide more money, ‘ 

if what has taken place in the planning of 
an interstate highway through the city of 
Reno, Nev., is an example of how the Bureau 
of Public Roads is spending Federal funds, 


on ite way without going to the trouble and _ 


expense of running to the Post Office itself. 
Without knowing how the scheme would 
work out, the Post Office decided to try desig- 
nating 185 selected mail boxes as late-hour 
collection points and marking them plainly. 
It worked. In only 9 months—and it some- 
times take quite a while for such things to 
catch on—the public has been responding 
enthusiastically. The collections made from 
the express boxes between 9 and 10 in the 
range from 150 to 1,000 or more 


The pleasant feature of this trial is that 
the Post Office wasn't afraid to try something 
it was uncertain about. It took a small but 


this highway through the very center of 
downtown Reno, thus bisecting the city and 
causing irreparable damage to its industrial 
. I have written to the Bureau of 
Public Roads and charged that they coerced 
the board of county commissioners in the 
selection of a route from the California- 
State line to Lawtons, which is a 
t 7 miles west of Reno. This point lies 
of a solid rock saddle automatically 
the freeway through Reno instead of 
following the north rim course which the 
citizens of Reno endorse. 
As you know, whenever a transcontinental 
highway is routed through an urban area, 
the law requires that the economic impact 


- 
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of such routing be considered. There was a 
congressional investigation of this matter 
held in Reno early this year by a special sub- 
committee of the Commtitee on Government 
Operations, chairmaned by JoHN BLATNIK. 

On page 19 of House Report No. 292, which 
is attached for your convenience, you will 
note that the committee concluded that the 
consideration of a route and its economic 
impact upon the community in which the 
route is located should be based upon more 
than the removal of property from the tax 
rolls. ‘ 

On page 14 under “Comments of the Com- 
mittee,” it is noted that “except for some 
testimony on the tax revenue loss to Reno 
as a result of approval of the Third Street 
route, the record contains little discussion of 
the economic effects of route selection. 
There is some testimony concerning eco- 
nomic effects with respect to the Sparks area 
presented by witnesses supporting the rout- 
ing in that area, but testimony of local and 
State officials is silent on this point.” Here, 
clearly, is a failure to comply with the provi- 
sions of law. 

Now, considering my charge that the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads ed the board of 
county commissioners in their ratification 
of the highway routing from the California- 
Nevada State line to Lawtons, please read 
their comments on page 17 that the “county 
Officials who had not personally examined 
line J in Verdi prior to their initial approval 
of the line, reversed themselves after such 
examination, and subsequently reinstated 
the initial approval following realinement 
that met their objections.” You will note 
the State approved line J in advance of the 
public hearings and that the Bureau of 
Public Roads had acquiesced in State ap- 
proval in advance of these h 

Back in 1957 Frank Turner, of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, sent a telegram to a Mr. 
Farin, regional engineer for the Bureau in 
San Francisco, stating that no Federal funds 
would be made available for any route other 
than line J from the California State line to 
Lawtons. The following day Farin trans- 
mitted this wire to William Howard Smith, 
State engineer for the Bureau of Public 
Roads, who in turn wired Mr. Péterson, 
chairman of the board of county commis- 
sioners, Washoe County. At the same time, 
Mr. Turner also phoned Commissioner Peter- 
son. The following day he held a special 
meeting of the board of county commission- 
ers, at which line J was again ratified. You 
will note the report states that the telegram 
originally sent by Frank Turner and the 
other two noted above was obviously designed 
to influence action that accorded with ear- 
lier State and Bureau of Public Roads ap- 
proval of line J, and that a local body faced 
with a telegram that line J is the “only loca- 
tion acceptable for the expenditure of Fed- 
eral interstate funds” has little room for de- 
liberation. 

Why was the Bureau of Public Roads so 
determined to follow line J, which would 
necessitate building a trestle over a ravine 
125 feet deep, when they could have selected ° 
&@ route around the northern mountain slopes 
continuing north Reno and across the mead- 
Ows east of Reno which would follow the 
natural contours of the north rim and re- 
quire no superstructures? ‘We are now talk- 
ing about spending Federal funds. 

At the public hearings required by State 
law an employee of the Bureau of Public 
Roads made it very evident that the Bureau 
would not consider any route outside of the 
city limits of Reno. Mr Turner also in- 


attention to page 10 of the 
Back in 1955 a firm of con- 
sultants were employed to make a study of 

h local, and through traffic. From this 
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study benefit-cost ratio factors were assigned 
to six proposed routes. A so-called northern 
bypass route was assigned a benefit-cost 
ratio of 6.9. Third Street (elevated) as sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of Public Roads by the 
State highway department had a benefit-cost 
ratio factor of only 5.1. Now, if you will note 
below “Additional Bureau of Public Roads 
Estimates,” the Bureau éstimated a benefit- 
cost ratio of 1.1 for the north rim. I might 
say here that the northern bypass and the 
north rim lines are probably no more than 
six blocks apart and the north rim route is 
only approximately 17 blocks from the center 
of Reno. It is absolutely ridiculous to even 
assume that line F would yield approxi- 
mately six times the benefit that line R 
would yield. In the first place, highways 
form new traffic patterns and either improve 
the economic growth of a community or de- 
press it. So-called benefit-cost ratio factors 
are nebulous and absurd and still the Bu- 
reau Of Public Roads from the very beginning 
refers to the north rim 1.1 factor as a prod- 
uct of the consultants’ study. Right here in 
my Office Frank Turner, on several occasions, 
told me that the north rim could not be 
considered since it only carried a benefit-cost 
ratio factor of 1.1 while the Third Street line 
carried a benefit-cost ratio of 5.1. 

Now let’s consider cost. As I have said, 
the city of Reno is but a speck on the map 
and is located in a bowl formation. To the 
north of Reno are gentle mountain slopes. 
A highway following this contour could be 
prepared for laying concrete with a couple of 
bulldozers in 30 days. I have traveled every 
inch of this route on foot and I would say 


today that the entire distance from the Cali- - 


fornia line to the meadows east of Reno 
could be traveled by jeep. In contrast, I 
have already mentioned that line J, as ap- 
proved, would necessitate building a trestle 
125 feet in the air. Line O through Reno 
crosses the Truckee River several times and 
one Y-shaped bridge diagonally crossing the 
river at the police station would conserva- 
tively cost at least $3 million. The Bureau 
of Public Roads admits that the north rim 
route could be completed for about $17 mil- 
lion. It would cost many millions more to 
run a highway through the center of town. 

I will not quote figures because at best 
all figures quoted are no more than learned 
estimates. It is a simple fact that its costs 
money to build an elevated highway and 
it also costs money to build underpasses 
and overpasses. This is why the Brueau of 
Public Roads is now crying for more money. 
I would be reluctant to support any appro- 
priation or gasoline tax bill until there is 
a thorough investigation of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. I do not understand why a 
small bureaucratic governmental agency can 
force an interstate transcontinental high- 
way through the heart of a city as small 
as Reno, knocking out millions of dollars 
of. personal property, and dislocating busi- 
ness establishments which employ thou- 
sands of people, against the will of. the 
citizens of Reno. I say against their will 
ad , because I have in my office some 
17,000 names on petitions opposing a down- 
town routing. 
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to build these underpasses. In other words, 
it would be the biggest swindle ever per- 
petrated in the State of Nevada—a steal 
of all funds allocated to the State from all 
other counties to build a 5-mile elevated 
concrete superhighway through 5 miles of 
Reno. This reckless spending cannot be 
justified. If Reno is an example of highway 
Planning throughout the country, and I 
believe it is, it would cost our taxpayers 
billions of dollars in excess of a reasonable 
program cost figure and would still not 
accomplish the intent of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956. 

I understand that you have asked that 
the program not be bogged down through 
the purchase of expensive personal property 
in urban areas. I know there are highway 
scandals in the shadows of the Capitol which 
will be brought to light by those other than 
myself. I urge, Mr, President, that immedi- 
ate steps be taken, not only to investigate 
present activities of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, but. also to regulate its future con- 
duct, and that they be forced to curb their 
excessive spending as a step toward balanc- 
ing our national budget. 

To expressly reflect the attitude of the 
Bureau of Public Roads in this regard dur- 
ing the John Blatnik investigation, I spe- 
cifically asked Mr. Turner if he was willing 
to spend three to four times as much Fed- 
eral moneys to route the freeway through 
downtown Reno as it would cost to skirt the 
city, and he:replied that he was, and when 
I asked where the money would come from, 
he quipped you are the Congressman, that’s 
your job. 

As a result of ‘their support of the pro- 
posed Third Street routing of the freeway 
we now have a new Governor, a new comp- 
troller, and a-new attorney general, who 
constitute the State highway board. We also 
have a niew mayor, a new city council and, 
with the exception of two members who did 
not commit themselves, a new board of 
county commissioners. It has just been 
called to my attention that the mayor and 
the new city council now definitely oppose 
the Third Street routing and that the State 
highway board would be willing to recon- 
sider the entire matter if the Bureau of 
Public Roads indicated that this was their 
prerogative. This should be done by a let- 
ter from the Bureau of Public Roads to the 
State highway department. I strongly urge 
that you so instruct the Bureau of Public 


-Roads and that Mr. Frank Turner withdraw 


his statement that Federal funds could not 
be made available for the north rim route 
since the benefit-cost ratio of 1.1 was merely 
a “guestimate” assigned by the Bureau of 
Public Roads and completely unrelated to 
the traffic study made in 1955. 

Ir tfully request a reply to this letter 
at your earliest convenience. 

Respectfully, 
Watrer S. Barinc, 
Congressman for Nevada. 

(Nore.—Line F, northern bypass; line O, 
Third Street (elevated); line R, north rim; 
line J, California line to Lawtons.) 





Coniston: Masdauie Mahintcaliale io. thew 
Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 30,1959 . 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
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RecorpD a statement prepared by the jun- 
ior Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
L1aMs], with an Associated Press release 
of July 18 referred to in his statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and release were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The battle against disease throughout the 
world has attracted considerable attention 
in the Senate and House this year, and with 
good reason. From small town councils to 
the specialist committeés of the United Na- 
tions, a new optimism about final victory 
over affliction is in the making. 

Dr. Roscoe P. Kandle, who became the 
New Jersey State Health Commissioner this 
month, had some very interesting things to 
say recently about the possible victory over 
tuberculosis in that State. His interview 
with an Associated Press reporter also deals 
with other matters. I attach hereto an 
Associated Press release of July 18 from the 
Atlantic City Press. 
State HEALTH Cuter Sees DEATH OF 

TUBERCULOSIS 


TRENTON.—New Jersey's new health com- 
missioner thinks tuberculosis in this State 
can be completely wiped out. 

And he thinks his department needs to 
make the same sort of intensive drive against 
polio by getting everyone vaccinated. 

Dr. Roscoe Kandle, 50, of Pitman, a 
soft-spoken, slightly balding man with a 
varied health work background, has been 
on the job since July 1, 

He replaced his close personal friend, Dr. 
Daniel Bergsma of North Haledon. 

Bergsma resigned after 10 years in office to 
become associate medical director of the 
National Foundation (for infantile paraly- 
sis). 

In some ways it has been old home week 
for the new director. He was head of the 
department’s division of preventable diseases 
for a year in 1947. Many of his friends are 
still on the job. 


SOUTH JERSEY POST 


Before that he was southern district 
health officer, responsible for Camden, Cum- 
berland, Gloucester and Salem Counties. 

Kandle said in an interview his fondest 
wish is to finish the job of tuberculosis con- 
trol. 

“I’m tremendously impressed at the prog- 
ress we've made,” he said, “but we need to 
settle down and ferret out each source case. 

“Our aim is complete eradication—and I 
think it will come.” 

The Pitman native said that on polio it 
gets harder to sell vaccination as the non- 
immunized group gets smaller. 

“People ought to want to protect their 
own children,” he added, and pointed out 
they can get free shots at many clinics if 
they can’t pay a doctor. 

Kandle said diphtheria was brought under 
control when 65 percent of the people had 
been vaccinated, but polio may require 90 
percent vaccination. 

OTHER POINTS 


On other points, he said: 

1, Prospects are not so good for effective 
air pollution control because of automobile 
exhaust and other fumes. “I don’t know 
how clean the air is going to get,” he said, 
and both New York and New Jersey are 
“sinners.” é 

2. The department can work on mainutri- 
tion in babies and older folks as a way to cut 
down some mental illness, 

3. While Bergsma wanted a big program of 
State aid for health . Kandle feels 
“you have to live within your budget.” _ 

Since leaving the New Jersey Health De- 
partment 10 years ago, Kandile has been in 
positions around the country, includ- 
field director of the American Public 
Association. 
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He feels New Jersey's health services to its 
5,600,000 citizens are better than the average 
in the United States. : 

Kandle operates out of a modernized air- 
conditioned headquarters in midtown Tren- 
ton—at 129 East Hanover Street. 

Kandle and his wife are now seeking 4 
home in the Trenton aréa. 

They have three children—George, & 
Princeton Seminary student; John, Eastern 
New Mexico University student, and Cather- 
ine, 9. 





American Labor’s Growing Role in 
Diplomacy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the pleasure of introducing into the Rrec- 
orp today an article which appeared in 
the Chicago Daily News on American 
labor’s growing role in diplomacy. 

This article is of particular importance 
at this time when all American labor 
leaders are being blanketly indicted by 
many enemies of the labor movement 
because of the defalcation of the few. 

Mr. Milt Freudenheim of the Daily 
News wire service quite appropriately 
points out that American labor union 
men, with their counterparts abroad, 
may be crucial in holding the vast un- 
derdeveloped nations friendly to the free 
world. 

I think we Americans do a great dis- 
service and a great injustice to the de- 
cent men of the American labor move- 
ment who have fought hard to preserve 
democratic principles in this country 
and who have given of their time and 
effort to help our State Department 
develop contacts abroad simply because 
a few representatives of labor have gone 
astray. 

Only recently, Mr. George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO, and a large 
delegation of other respectable labor 
leaders returned from an international 
conference of labor spokesmen from all 
over the world, which was held in Eu- 
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ard of living in our own country to the 
highest in the world, but within the 
framework of our free enterprise sys- 
tem, have bravely fought off those who 
would try to sell communism and other 
foreign ideologies to our people. 

Are these the men that we want to 
drive out of the labor movement through 
punitive legislation, which goes clearly 
beyond the scope of labor-management 
reform? 

I think it is high time that we showed 
the American people that not every- 
thing in the labor movement is bad but 
that, to the contrary, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, those truly dedicated to 
the principles of trade unionism have 
served their country well. 

Mr. Speaker, the Daily News article 
follows: 


AMERICAN LaBoR’s GROWING ROLE IN 
DIPLOMACY 


(By Milt FPreudenheim) 


New YorK.—Contacts by American labor 
union men with their counterparts abroad 
who wield great political power may be cru- 
cial in holding the vast underdeveloped na- 
tions friendly to the free world. 

George Cabot Lodge, U.S. Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor for International Affairs, 
calls for stepping up these contacts, using 
American assets to beat the Communists at 
one of their favorite games. 

Writing on “Labor’s Role in New Coun- 
tries,” in. Foreign Affairs Quarterly, Lodge 
says worker groups in the newer nations 
are @ crucial force and often are the only 
leadership aside from the educated elite. 

He believes that the United States must 
be prepared to make the same effort in 
behalf of worldwide economic progress as 
we have exercised in building military 
strength to deter aggression. 

“The Communists have increased sub- 
stantially their influence in the labor move- 
ments of Asia, Africa and Latin America,” 
notes Lodge, son of the U.S. Ambassador at 
the United Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge. 

They concentrate on key industries, such 
as steel in India, inviting large numbers 
of young labor leaders to Moscow each year 
for a highly developed course of indoc- 
trination. 

In areas where anyone who has taken a 
plane ride to a faroff country is looked upon 
with awe, these Moscow visitors return to 
find eager listeners for their far-flung 
promises of “easy money and full bellies 
* * © by the shorter Russian route of total- 
” 


But American union leaders also carry 


Lodge calls for renewed support for the 
Government exchange program which an- 
nually brings 900 trade unionists to the 
United States from abroad for from 3 to 
9-month stays. 

“The leaders and members of foreign 
workers organizations can see firsthand the 
extent to which American labor has con- 
founded the 100-year-old prediction of Karl 
* Lodge points out. 
also urges increasing the present 48 
attachés now serving with American 

abroad, and maintaining U.S. 
for the International Labor Organi- 


[it 


i 


workers have been most effective 


REE y 
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he day has long since gone,” Lodge says, 
-Telations with other countries can 
effectively carried on solely in the tra- 


— he says, not government spokes- . 


Seas or nee totalitarianism . 
the of new nations to see. 
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ditional ‘diplomatic’ way at the usual ‘diplo- 
matic’ levels. 

“The power of Africa and Asia is often 
not in the hands of government officials, but 
rather in the hands of relatively obscure 
native leaders who first appear on the na- 
tional scene as leaders of a workers’ orga- 
nization,” Lodge concludes, 





MATS Must Be Ready at All Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a 
very excellent summary of the case for 
MATS which was discussed at length on 
the Senate floor during the consideration 
of the Defense Appropriation Act for 
fiscal 1960 appeared in the July 28 issue 
of the Greenville News, a newspaper pub- 
lished in Greenville, S.C., in an editorial 
entitled “MATS Must Be Ready at All 
Times.” I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Greenville (S.C.) News, July 

28, 1959] 
MATS Must Be Ready aT ALL TImMEs 


Almost every American has heard of SAC, 
our Strategic Air Command which is our 
first line of defense against an atomic at- 
tack by an enemy. SAC is on 24-hour alert 
and in times of suspected emergency has 
planes in the air, armed and ready to deliver 
a counter blow on order from the proper 
authorities. 

Fewer people know about STRAC, our 
Strategic Army Command composed of two 
airborne divisions and two infantry divi- 
sions which are trained and ready to go to 
any part of the world on command and fight 
a limited war. Some of these troops were 
dispatched to Latin America a few months 
ago when Vice President Nixon ran into 
trouble. Many of them, a whole battle group 
in fact, were airlifted to Lebanon when 
things were threatening to blow sky high 
in the Middle East. 

Even fewer people know that these two 
vital forces, SAC and STRAC are dependent 
on adequate airlift in the event that they 





in any part of the world. é 

Let us state at the outset that both of these 
forces are prepared and ready for quick action 
in an emergency. 
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But, after that initial counter attack, 
things would be different. To move in on 
the enemy, we would have to establish 
bases closer to his borders. This would 
mean ‘a vast movement of men, fuel, equip- 
ment, armaments and other supplies in a 
hurry. This means airlift. 

The same goes for STRAC tions. It 
is one thing to drop the initial assault forces 
in to a combat area. It is quite another to 
reinforce them, to resupply them with food, 
ammunition and all of the equipment 
needed to maintain a division or an army 
in the field. 

This would mean still more airlift, be- 
cause we no longer can wait for weeks while 
those men, equipment and supplies are 
loaded aboard ships and laboriously con- 
voyed across thousands of miles of sub- 
marine-infested ocean. 

We are less familiar with the problems 
of sustaining a naval operation, but we un- 
derstand enough of the overall principles 
of logistics to know that keeping a fleet in 
combat would entail the same sort of re- 
quirements in terms of airlift. 

If war comes again, global or local, it will 
come swiftly and it will be fought swiftly. 
Without adequate airlift, we can expect to 
be defeated in a hurry in either event. 

This is where MATS—and Donaldson Air 
Force Base, a MATS base, come in. 

For the fact is that MATS is being held 
back and eroded. It does not have enough 
of the most modern aircraft. 

We first ran into this a few months ago 
when we had occasion to observe at close 
hand a massive maneuver of one of the 
Nation’s crack airborne divisions. One of 
the few things the commanders of ‘that di- 
vision were reluctant to talk about (as a 
matter of fact they refused to talk about 
it at all, except to discuss how fast they 
could move the first elements and be ready 
to move the others) was the availability of 
air transport. 

The problem was spotlighted during re- 


cent days in columns by Holmes Alexander. 


on this page when he told of flying with 
military people in outmoded aircraft long 
since abandoned by private airlines. 

Senator Strom THuRMOND focussed the 
light again when he sought to persuade the 
U.S. Senate to cut back on its use of civilian 
airlines and put the funds into MATS opera- 
tions. 

We have no objection to military use of 
civilian airlines. In fact, in limited move- 
ments of personnel and equipment, it is 
feasible to use private lines. But it is hard 
to mesh military and civilian operations. 
And when MATS crews are flying empty or 
nearly empty planes in order to maintain 
their flight proficiency and to continue their 
training (and this has to be done) waste 
results. 

Furthermore, Representative MENDEL Riv- 
Ers, of South Carolina, in a recent address 
in the House, revealed that fly-by-night 
airlines are being created by the operators 
of obsolete planes for the sole purpose of 
getting military air transport business. If 


war came, as Mr. Rivers said, these lines 


would be useless. 

MATS presently depends on the C-—124 
Globemaster, a fine airplane capable of long 
flights with heavy loads, But there aren’t 
enough of them and they are relatively slow 
and becoming obsolete. The service also 
has a few C-130’s and C-133’s, faster turbo- 
prop craft also capable of carrying heavy 
loads and having the added capability of 

almost anywhere. 

But there aren’t enough of these, ~ 

That is what Holmes Alexander, the news- 
man, Strom THuURMOND, the Senator, and 
MENDEL Rivers, the Representative, are say- 
ing. And all three are in position to know 
what they are talking about. 

Our great civilian air fleet, owned by 
private companies, is a nice thing to have 
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in reserve. But these planes could not be 
converted to military use fast enough to 
meet a sudden emergency. 

As Menvet Rivers says, the determining 
force in the next war, if it comes, will be 
the force that is in being when the first 
shot is fired. 





Interest Rate Ceiling Limitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, tomorrow will mark the lapse 
of 7 weeks since the Committee on Ways 
and Means concluded public hearings 
on legislation requested by the adminis- 
tration 8 weeks ago to permit more flexi- 
ble debt management. The administra- 
tion requested the repeal of statutory 
interest rate ceilings on savings. bonds 
and marketable bonds in order to facili- 
tate efficient and economical debt man- 
agement and to prevent any further ero- 
sion of the dollar from mounting in- 
flationary pressures. 

After the conclusion of those hearings 
7 weeks ago the committee held exten- 
sive executive session on the adminis- 
tration’s legislative request. Approxi- 
mately 3 weeks ago we reached the point 
in those executive sessions where the 
majority of the committee had approved 
several controversial amendments and 
had instructed the chairman of the com- 
mittee to introduce legislation embody- 
ing these tentative decisions. No fur- 
ther action has occurred. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears that the “sit 
and wait” policy of the Democratic 
House leadership that has been applied 
to many other urgent legislative matters 
has been extended to include this most 
serious of all matters involving public 
confidence at home and abroad in the 
integrity of the national credit. The 
Republican members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means have made repeated 
efforts to have the Democratic leader- 
ship abandon its ostrichlike sit-and- 
wait policy in favor of a straightforward 
position of responsible action to give to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the neces- 
sary tools to safeguard against national 

crisis. On July 22, 1959, the 
Republican members of the committee 
joined in addressing a letter to the 
Speaker pointing out the urgent consid- 
erations that required prompt action on 
the administration’s legislative proposal. 
We indicated that our reason for writing 
directly to the Speaker was in recogni- 
of press statements attributed to 
that “the legislation would not re- 
ceive Ffouse consideration in the absence 
of administration concurrence in the 


vely approved by the 
majority members of the committee.” 





J 


to the fact that the 
Mmajority-approved’ amendments were 
inflationary, destructive of public confi- 
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dence, and costly in terms of debt man- 

agement. 

On July 27, 1959, I received in the mail 

a carbon copy of a document that ap- 

peared to be a statement by the Speaker 

issued to the press responding to our 
letter of July 22, 1959. Neither I nor 
any other Republican member of the 

Committee on Ways and Means has re- 

ceived any direct comment on this mat- 

ter from the Democratic House leader- 
ship. So that the membership of the 

House may be informed in regard to 

this statement by the Speaker I will 

at this point in the Recorp insert the 
text of that statement. 

SPEAKER RAYBURN’sS STATEMENT IN REPLY TO 
THE Letter SIGNED BY REPRESENTATIVE 
SIMPSON AND OTHER REPUBLICAN MEMBERS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
JULY 23, 1959 


The Committee on Ways and Means moved 
promptly on the legislation to remove the 
statutory ceiling on the interest rate of long- 
term bonds, because it was aware that the 
request of the President deals with one -of 
the most important issues facing us. Both 
the committee and I are fully aware of the 
gravity of the problems involved. 

In substance, the committee gave the 
President the flexibility which he requested 
in the management of .he public debt. The 
committee added two provisions to the legis- 
lation requested by the President. 

First, instead of removing the ceiling 
permanently, the committee placed a 2-year 
limitation on the authority granted to the 
President. 

Second, the committee required that be- 
fore bonds could be issued at rates of interest 
above the existing ceiling, the President must 
make a finding that it is in the national 
interest to do so. 

The only other provision which the com- 
mittee added to the legislation was a declara- 
tion of the sense of Congress relative to the 
management of the public debt. This sec- 
tion states the concern of the Congress over 
the continuing rising costs of financing the 
public debt. It expresses the hope that 
further increases in interest rates can be 
avoided or minimized without interfering 
with efficient debt management and the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s efforts to preserve a sound 
currency. 

Here is the language in question: 

“It is the sense of Congress that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, while pursuing its 
primary mission of administering sound 
monetary policy, should to the maximum ex- 
tent consistent therewith, utilize such 
means as will assist in the economical and 
efficient management of the public debt and 
in so doing the System should, where feasi- 
ble, bring about needed future monetary 
expansion by purchasing US. securities, of 
varying maturities.” 

This is what the language does. It ex- 
presses the sense of Congress that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System should assist the Treas- 
ury in the management of the public debt 
in a way that is consistent with the System's 
primary mission of administering a sound 
monetary policy. This language further ex- 
presses the preference of Congress that when 
it is necessary for the Board to carry out 
its function of expanding the supply of 
money and credit, this could be done when- 
ever feasible by its purchase of U.S. securi- 
ties. This language does not require or even 
urge any expansion of the credit supply that 
would not be desirable and necessary for eco- 
nomic growth. The language of the bill 
says simply that it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that -wherever feasible this needed 

of the money supply could be pro- 


securities. There is nothing new, unreason- 
able, or irresponsible in this procedure. I 
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need only to point out that the Federal Re- 
serve banks already hold $26 billions of 
U.S. Government securities. 

I have been forced to the conclusion that 
the Federal Reserve authorities have reached 
a point in their thinking where they consider 
themselves immune to any direction or sug- 
gestion by the Congress, let alone a simple 
expression of the sense of Congress. It 
appears that the fault of the suggested com- 
mittee bill was not that the language itself 
was wrong, but that the Congress dared even 
to speak to the Federal Reserve, a creature 
of Congress. : 

The failure to move this bill is the failure 
on the part of the administration to under- 
stand that the Congress cannot be expected 
to be unconcerned about what might happen 
in the exercise of the authority granted te 
the President under the bill. It is the failure 
of the administration to accept the right of 
the Congress to express its concern within 
the statute, that this authority should not 
be exercised in ways which are not in the 
public interest. It is the failure of the ad- 
ministration to accept the right of Congress 
to place a time limit upon the exercise of this 
very substantial authority so that the Con- 
gress may, from time to time, reexamine the 
way that the authority is being exercised. 

Since the responsible solution of this prob- 
lem is of great importance to the country, 
it is disappointing that the Republican mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and Means 
have decided to play politics with it, par- 
ticularly at a time when conferences were 
being held with responsible administration 
officials in an effort to resolve this problem. 
Every Republican member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means must have known of 
the efforts on the part of the leadership of 
the Congress and the Democratic members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means in 
meeting with representatives of the adminis- 
tration seeking a solution to this problem. 
They must have known that I, along with 
others, have been making every effort to 
resolve this problem in a way that is of the 
best interest to our country. We are not 
wedded to the language suggested by the 
committee, and despite the political activi- 
ties of the committee minority, we will con- 
tinue to make every effort to develop an 
effective solution to this problem. In my 
opinion, this is a matter far too important 
to get involved in partisan politics. 


Mr. Speaker, having read in the press 
on the evening of July 23 the reaction 
of the Democratic leadership to our 
letter of July 22 charging unwWarrantedly 
that our letter was a political play in- 
stead of a responsible request for re- 
sponsible action, I issued a statement on 
July 24, 1959, responsible to the charge 
of the House Democratic leadership. So 
the record may be complete on this point 
I will also place my statement in the 
Record at this point. 

The Honorable Ricnarp M. Srmupson, Re- 
publican, of Pennsylvania, ranking Repub- 
lican Member of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, today expressed regret that 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
had unwarrantedly chosen to characterize as 
a political play the pledge of support from 
the 10 Republican Members of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means to assist in obtaining 
favorable House action on the administra- 
tion’s request for legislation to remove statu- 
tory interest rate ceilings to facilitate eco- 
nomical public debt management. 

Mr. Stmpson stated that the Speaker's re- 
action to the Republican joint letter of July 
22, 1959, is an indication of the Democratic 


P 
charge that if the Democratic leadership con- 
tinues to thwart House action on this meas- 
ure the Democratic majority in the House 
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must accept the responsibility for the con- 
sequences of failure to act on a measure 
that involves the soundness of the Nation’s 
currency and the integrity of the Nation’s 
credit. Mr. Smapson noted that while 
neither he nor any other Republican Mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and Means 
had received a reply from the Speaker to 
their letter of July 22, the Speaker had 
claimed in a press statement “the leadership 
of the Congress and the Democratic Mem- 
bers of the Committee on Way and Means 
are seeking a solution to this problem.” Mr. 
Srmpson acknowledged encouragement from 
the fact that the Democratic House leader- 
ship recognized the matter as a problem but 
he said “I find difficulty in reconciling that 
statement by the Speaker to a press state- 
ment of July 16, 1959, attributed to the 
Speaker saying ‘we can sit here and wait’.” 

Mr. Stmpson said that one of the con- 
siderations that had prompted the commit- 
tee Republican members to urge action on 
this important legislation is their concern 
that the Democratic House leadership had 
decided to sit and wait in taking action 
on this important measure in the same way 
“the Democratic leadership has been sitting 
and waiting on effective farm legislation, a 
suitable housing bill, and a labor bill that 
will protect the. rights of all American 
citizens.” He went on to say, “The Demo- 
cratic leadership in the Congress seems to 
have effectively adjourned the Congress with- 
out the awareness of the Members.” 

Mr. Simpson said: “I presume if and when 
the Democratic House leadership makes its 
decision as to what is good for the Nation 
with respect to public debt management, it 
will permit the entire House membership to 
vote on legislation meeting the approval of 
that leadership without regard to the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation.” 

Mr. Srmmpson noted that the Speaker’s 
criticism of the Federal Reserve Board was 
totally unwarranted and constituted a re- 
buke by a highly placed Government official 
of other Government officials who are earn- 
estly doing their patriotic best to fulfill their 
responsibility as prescribed by law. 

In connection with his statement Con- 
gressman SIMPSON released the text of a letter 
he had received from the Honorable William 
McChesney Martin, Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
on the Democratic proposed amendments 
to the administration's legislative proposal 

The complete text of ‘Mr. Stmpson’s state- 
ment follows along with the text of Mr. 
Martin's letter: 


“TEXT OF THE STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE 
RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


“I sincerely regret that the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives has unwarrantly 
chosen to characterize as a political play 
the pledge of support from the 10 Republi- 
can members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means to assist in obtaining favorable House 
action on the administration’s request for 
legislation to remove statutory interest rate 
ceilings to facilitate economical public debt 
management. 

“It is a matter of public record that a sub- 
stantial cleavage exists among House Demo- 
crats on this legislative proposal and our 
pledge of unanimous support by Republican 
committee members and the expression of 
expected supports from at least 140 Republi- 
can Members of the House were intended to 

t to the House Democratic 
break the existing stalemate 


ve 
leadership to 
and deal forthrightly with this important 
issue involving confidence in the soundness 
of our dollar and in the integrity of our 
credit. 


“While neither I, nor to my knowledge any 
member 


other Republican of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, has received a reply 
from the to our letter of July 22, the 
Speaker apparently has said to the press that 
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the leadership of the Congress and the 
Democratic members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means are seeking a solution to 
this problem. I am encouraged that the 
Democratic House leadership has recognized 
and is seeking a solution to this problem, 
but I find difficulty in reconciling that state- 
ment by the Speaker with a press statement 
of July 16, 1959, attributed to the Speaker 
saying ‘we can sit here and wait.’ 

“One of the considerations that weighed 
persuasively with the Republican member- 
ship of the Committee on Ways and Means 
in urging the Speaker to end the committee 
bottleneck was our concern that the Demo- 
cratic House leadership had adopted a ‘sit 
and wait’ policy on this important matter 
in the same way that the Democratic lead- 
ership has been “sitting and waiting” on ef- 
fective farm legislation, a suitable housing 
bill, and a labor bill that will protect the 
rights of all American citizens. The Demo- 
cratic leadership in the Congress seems to 
have effectively adjourned the Congress with- 
out the awareness of the Members. I pre- 
sume if and when the Democratic House 
leadership makes its decision as to what is 
good for the Nation with respect to public 
debt management, it wijl permit the entire 
House membership to vote on legislation 
meeting the approval of that leadership 
without regard to the President’s recom- 
mendation. 

“The Speaker has unjustly expressed criti- 
cism of Federal Reserve authorities. This 
criticism is totally unwarranted and consti- 
tutes a rebuke by a highly placed Govern- 
ment official of other Government officials 
who are earnestly doing their patriotic best 
to fulfill their responsibility as prescribed 
by law. The Speaker in seeking to cast re- 
sponsibility for this Democratic caused stale- 
mate on the Federal Reserve authorities is 
criticizing recognized monetary authorities 
who are conducting themselves with impec- 
cable propriety on this important issue. In 
his criticism of the Federal Reserve the 
Speaker seems unmindful of the virtually 
unanimous criticism expressed by financial 
writers of the amendments tentatively ap- 
proved by the Democratic Majority on the 
Committee on Ways and Means. An example 
of such criticism appears in the July 18, 1959 
publication of Aubrey G. Lanston & Co. Inc., 
who are foremost specialists in Government 
securities. An excerpt from that publication 
states the following with respect to the 
amendment which would require the Federal 
Reserve to peg Government bond prices: 

“Some things, however, are clear. The 
management of money, credit and debt is an 
art the practice of which is replete with com- 
plexities. The means by which these arts are 
practiced very definitely are not matters in 
which Congress can afford to meddle whimsi- 
cally or for purposes of advancing partisan 
objectives. The manner in which, and the 
methods by which Federal Reserve open 
market operations are conducted may not 
be subjected to black-and-white analyses. 
But, certainly, the national interest dictates 
that the choice of methods be left to the ex- 
perts, and that the actual decisions with re- 
spect to these matters be left to the experts 
who are charged with the responsibility. 
Certainly, too, Federal Reserve officials know 
better than the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee what the Fed can and cannot do in 
the Government market if the public in- 
terest is to be served.’ 

The Speaker in stressing what he interprets 
as the permissive character of the proposed 
amendment also seems unmindful of state- 
ments made on the House floor by Demo- 
cratic House Members indicating that per- 
haps the amendment would be mandatory on 
the Federal Reserve. 

On July 13, 1959, I addressed a letter to the 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, the Honorable Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin, Jr., at the request 
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of several members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means asking the Chairman to 
evaluate the amendments that had been 
tentatively adopted by the House commit- 
tee majority. Because I was uncertain as to 
the scheduling of subsequent activity by the 
committee on this legislation, I asked that 
Chairman Martin expedite his reply. His 


. answer contained nothing that he had not 


previously brought to the attention of the 
committee before the Democratic majority 
had approved these amendments. I consider 
that his answer contained his earnest and 
patriotically expressed views on this very 
serious matter. 

In view of the aspersions that have been 
cast upon the Federal Reserve authorities, I 
feel it only proper that the text of Chairman 
Martin’s reply to me should be released at 
this time. It is appropriate that the Ameri- 
can people should be permitted to judge 
whether he is acting as an obstructionist as 
has been alleged or instead is constructively 
working as a responsible Government official 
who is knowledgeable in monetary affairs to 
find a correct solution to a very grave na- 
tional issue, 

(There is attached the text of the letter to 
the Honorable RicHarp M. Simpson from the 
Honorabie William McChesney Martin, Jr., 
Chairman, Board of Governors, Federal Re- 
serve System). 

Boarp or GOVERNORS OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, July 14,1959. 
The Honorable RicHarD M. SIMPSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Stmpson: This response to the 
request contained in your letter of July 13 
puts in writing the gist of the comments I 
made in the executive session meetings of 
the Ways and Means Committee on the 
amendments to the legislative proposals 
originally offered by the administration. 

It is my considered judgment we are fac- 
ing a serious financial situation. The limita- 
tion on interest rates is unrealistic in the 
light of present market quotations and 
denies the U.S. Treasury the tools essential 
to effective balanced handling of its bor- 
rowing needs. By statute the Treasury is 
now limited, because of the ceilings, to the 
issue of short-term securities which under 
present conditions of rising prosperity is 
dangerous. These short-term obligations can 
readily be converted into money at the 
option of the holder. In effect, they are a 
substitute for money, and thus could swell 
the flow of money far beyond that needed to 
purchase available goods and services at 
current price levels. The threat of a money 
flow out of hand has a major impact on the 
cost of living and places a burden on all of 
us 


It serves no useful purpose at the moment 
to argue whose fault it is that we are in our 
present predicament. The fact of the matter 
is we are in it. The committee is not being 
asked to vote whether interest rates should 
or would go up or down, but merely to grant 
the Treasury authority to exercise its best 
judgment in meeting an existing problem. 
We are discussing a crucial matter—the credit 
of the United States. Failure to deal with 
this could (and I was careful not to threaten 


‘or assert that it necessarily would) have the 


most serious implications. It was my duty to 
warn of this, much as I disliked the task. 
These are the basic facts with which we were 
dealing and any amendments must be con- 
sidered in this light. 

The amendment to retain the statutory 
ceilings but permit them to be disregarded if 
the President found the national interest so 
required did not seem to me to present un- 
workable problems. Accordingly, I did not 


on Ways and Means carrying out the 
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although I prefer the 
original. 

The sense of the committee amendment is 
quite a different matter. I object to this on 
principle. The Open Market Committee and 
the Federal Reserve Board are given the 
responsibility under the Federal Reserve Act 
for regulating the money supply. If the 
Congress wishes to spell out the means of 
doing this, it should amend the Federal Re- 
serve Act and not tack this on to a debt 
management bill. 

Furthermore, under present conditions, I 
am convinced that this amendment, when 
stripped of all technicalities, and regardless 
of whether the language is permissive or 
mandatory, will cause many thoughtful peo- 
ple both at home and abroad to question the 
will of our Government to manage its finan- 
cial affairs without recourse to the printing 
press. To me this is a grave matter. We are 
here dealing with trust and confidence which 
is the keystone of sound currency. There- 
fore, I must oppose this proposal as vigor- 
ously as possible, as I did during the hear- 
ings. 

The amendment limiting the President’s 
authority to 2 years is, in my judgment, un- 
sound. It could be a source of embarrass- 
ment to both the next President and the 
then Secretary of the Treasury. 

‘I have tried as faithfully as possible to 
summarize what I actually said during the 
hearings, and not to introduce new ideas. 
May I, in conclusion, thank you and all the 
members of the committee for the courtesy 
and consideration shown me and my associ- 
ates throughout the meetings. I am taking 
the liberty of sending a copy of this letter to 
Chairman MILLs. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. McC. Martin, Jr. 


Mr. Speaker, the time has come when 
effective leadership must be brought. to 
bear in obtaining floor consideration of 
this important administration request 
for legislation. It is no coincidence that 
financial writers and editorial comment 
have been virtually unanimous. in 
criticizing the committee-approved 
amendments to this legislation. Politi- 
cal machinations and leadership equivo- 
cation have no appropriate place in this 
consideration. We are confronted with 
the fact of grave consequences assuredly 
detrimental and potentially disastrous if 
we do not provide the Secretary of the 
Treasury with the authority he must 
have in managing a public debt of $285 
billion and in refinancing the $75 billion 
of Federal obligations that will mature 
in the next 12 months. 

Mr. Speaker, as the Republican mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and 
Means indicated to you in our July 22 
letter, the Republican administration 
and the Republican membership in the 
Congress are willing to accept the re- 
sponsibility for removing the statutory 
ceilings on interest rate on Government 
securities to facilitate the economical 
management of the public debt. The 
Democratic majority in the House must 
accept the responsibility for unwise ac- 
tion or no action at all; the American 
people will bear the brunt of the con- 
sequences if the Democratic House 
ae persists in “sitting and wait- 

There is legislation before the House, 
H.R. 8304, which I have introduced as 
ranking Republican on the Committee 
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administration’s recommendations in 
this area. It is urgent that the House 
be allowed to work its will with respect 
to this legislation. 





Surplus Power From Bonneville for 
Atom Smasher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the emi- 
nent Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] who serves with distinction 
as chairman of the Irrigation and Recla- 
mation Subcommittee of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, as 
well as chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, is ever alert to the 
needs of the West in particular and the 
interest of the U.S. taxpayers in general. 
I wish to commend him for his under- 
standing of the water and power needs 
of my State and for his effective leader- 
ship in our efforts in Congress to meet 
these needs. 

A current case in point was reported 
in the Washington Daily News of July 
27, 1959, under the heading ‘““Maybe Sen- 
ator ANDERSON Saved Us Taxpayers a 
Few Millions.” ‘This has to do with the 
plans of the Atomic Energy Commission 
to build a $105 million linear electronic 
accelerator at Stanford University. Ini- 
tially, at a capacity of 10 billion electron- 
volts, the accelerator would require 60,- 
000 kilowatts of electric power; ulti- 
mately, enlarged to 45 billion electron- 
volts, the accelerator would, of course, 
require a great deal more electric power. 
Senator ANDERSON has pointed out that 
the proposed Federal transmission line 
intertie between the Bonneville pow- 
er system of the Pacific Northwest 
and the Central Valley power system of 
California could be the means of deliver- 
ing some of Bonneville’s current surplus 
power to Stanford for the AEC instal- 
lation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
news article printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mayse Senator ANDERSON SavED Us Tax- 
PAYERS A Few MILLIONS 

Senator CrIntron P. ANpEeRson, Democrat, 
of New NM>2xico, may have discovered a way by 
which the Government can save millions of 
dollars a year in operation of its proposed 
linear electron accelerator at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

When Senator Anprrson’s Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy held hearings on the 
accelerator, Stanford witnesses testified it 
would cost $15 million a year to operate, 
much of which would go for purchase of 
electric power from a private utility company. 

This power cost could be quadrupled under 
ultimate plans for the accelerator. 

But Senator AnpErson then recalled hhear- 
ings over which he presided last spring, in 
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his capacity as chairman of the Irrigation 
and Reclamation Subcommittee of the Sen- 


The same private utility that wants to sell 
power to Stanford was negotiating with Bon- 
neville for its surplus. Senator ANDERSON 
has called attention to Bonneville’s surplus 
power and the —discussed in 1952 
and then abandoned—for a Government 
intertie line. 

“If the intertie were constructed,” Sena- 
tor Anpersox wrote AEC Chairman John 
McCone, “it could make at least some power 
available to Stanford at ‘dump’ rates below 
the presently quoted rates from private 
sources,” possibly saving enough on the ac- 
celerator’s operation to pay for constructing 
the high-voltage intertie transmission lines. 





Rural Development: A Program That 
Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
there appeared early in June in the 
Christian Science Monitor the first and 
second in an important series of articles 
on the national rural development pro- 
gram, now going forward in some 200 
counties in 30 States. Two of these 
pilot counties are in my congressional 
district in southeastern Ohio. The 
Monitor, which is one of the most highly 
respected and independent newspapers 
in the Nation, terms rural development 
“a program that works.” 

In view of our deep concern over the 
problems of the Nation’s agricultural 
areas and the intensive search for ef- 
fective, long-term solutions to these 
problems, this independent account of 
what the national rural development 
program has accomplished deserves the 
closest study. This approach, originated 
by the present administration, may well 
turn out to be one of the most signifi- 
cant steps taken in recent years to solve 
the farm problem—once and for all. 

I wish to commend the Monitor’s ex- 
cellent review of the program to the 
Members of the House: 

Rees Teamwork Spurs Farm Gains 

(By Helen Henley) 
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tion of new ‘business facilities; opening of 
new roads; and in short, better utilization 
of whatever resources a community has. Al- 
though initiated to aid low-income farmers, 
the program is rejuvenating entire commu- 
nities. 

HOW PROJECTS OPERATE 


The way these projects operate is indi- 
cated in a report from Park Rapids, Hub- 
bard County, Minn., which reads: 

“An invisible little pig market is hav- 
ing some plain-to-be-seen results here in 
northern Minnesota, It’s invisible in this 
respect: There are no stockyards, no hold- 
ing pens, no market-owned trucks or cat- 
tle cars. Instead, the market is a listing 
service for farmers who have pigs to sell. 
A local office keeps the list for buyers who 
then go ovt to the seller’s farm to do busi- 
ness. 

“Simple as it sounds, this market has 
sold some 2,000 little pigs—worth about 
$25,000—-since it started operations in April. 
Farmers here call it the best thing ever to 
happen to the pig business in this area. 

“One of the eight key rural development 
committees in the county—the farm man- 
agement committee—developed the idea for 
the pig market. But they didn’t rush into 
it blindly. They first surveyed local farms 
and decided from the results there would 
be enough volume to warrant a marketing 
association.” 

INCOME BOOSTED 


Now, says the report, the 50 association 
members, who each pay an annual member- 
ship fee of $2, have received $1 to $2 per 
head above the going price “which has add- 
ed about $2,500 to the local income.’ 

Other developments in Hubbard County, 
Minn., include “a vegetable market opera- 
tion at Nevis during the past two summers 
* * * an effective antilitter campaign in the 
tourist country. * * * Work is underway 
on development of a 5,000-acre bog area 
into a wildlife refuge and public hunting 
ground. And some intensive studies have 
been made of other local conditions, includ- 
ing industrial and small business credit 
needs, youth camp proposals, and needs for 
scholarship programs.” 

Down in Berkley County, S.C., where lack 
of proper drainage and flooding of roads 
perennially caused problems, a whole area 
was lifted out of the muck when a new 
weatherproofed road was built, with culverts 
and proper drainage structures throughout 
the region. Everybody helped with this— 
the county agent, special rural development 
program. workers, the Soil Conservation 
Service, the South Carolina Highway Depart- 
ment, and farmers who granted the neces- 
sary rights-of-way. 

WASHOUTS AVERTED 


“Farmers can get into the fields earlier 
this spring, and save crops formerly washed 
out,” commented the Southern Planter. 


specialists of North Carolina State College 
and extension, agents helped with techni- 


cal aspects. 

Tn a statement to Congress March 25, 1959, 
Representative Wiitam H. Narcurr, Demo- 
crat, of Kentucky, sald of his own district: 
the rural develop- 
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houses, improvement of roads and schools, 
a building erected for use as a meeting place 
for the rural development group, improve- 
ments generally in living conditions on the 
farms, and better acceptance and use of 
farm p offered throughout the 
county, as well as overall progress in the 
city of Morgantown.” 

But the most important benefit of all, 
perhaps, was pointed out by the Southern 
Planter: “* * * the program has succeeded 
in focusing attention on low-income rural 
families as people needing jobs, or more 
farm know-how, or better educational oppor- 
tunities, rather than as economic units pro- 
ducing ‘X’ number of bales or bushels.” 

RvuRAL DEVELOPMENTS A PROGRAM THAT 

Works 


(By Helen Henley) 


WasHINGTON.—Squabbles on Capitol Hill 
about farm programs that don’t work have 
largely drowned out some good news about a 
farm program that does work. The plan 
which, in a brief 3 years of pilot operation, 
has begun to show sturdy signs of its effec- 
tiveness is not strictly speaking, exclusively 
a farm program, though it was originally in- 
spired by the needs of marginal farmers. 
Known as the rural development program, 
the project helps entire rural areas to solve 
their problems largely through local efforts, 
though certain forms of Federal aid are avail- 
able. 

A workshop meeting at Weston, W. Va., in 
mid-May spotlighted some amazingly sub- 
stantial gains made through the rural de- 
velopment program in its first 3 years. 

Some of the farmers most needing help in 
this age of technology are counted among 
some 2,700,000 small-scale, part-time and 


residential farmers who, although they make. 


up about 56 percent of the farm community, 
produce only about 10 percent of the farm 
products marketed, Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson told the workshop meeting. 

From the standpoint of economics these 
small producers might be considered ex- 
pendable. But “low income rural areas are 
rich in human resources,” Under Secretary 
of Agriculture True D. Morse, Chairman, 
Committee for Rural Development Program, 
declared in a workshop address. 


INDIVIDUAL HELP OFFERED 


It was to channel these human resources 
into their most effective use that Secretary 
Benson, with President Eisenhower's bless- 
ing and a small appropriation from Congress, 
launched the rural development program 3 
years ago to help rural families make what- 
ever adjustment their situation requires for 
their own well-being. 


This might mean staying on their farms 
and finding jobs in industry nearby to sup- 
plement their income. It might mean learn- 
ing better farming practices to increase their 
income. Or it might require moving away 
from the farm entirely. In any case, the 
farmer makes his own decision concerning 
his future, and can call on both Federal and 
local agencies in the rural development pro- 
gram to help him. 

The pressing need for such a program had 
first been clearly defined in a year's study of 
rural areas which was summed up in a re- 
port by Secretary Benson to Congress in 
April 1955, entitled “Development of Agri- 
culture's Human Resources.” This docu- 
mented the plight of almost 3 million 
small farmers who receive no benefit what- 
soever from the Nation's expensive price-sup- 
port programs. 

The original 20 counties selected as pilot 
counties for the rural development 


have been expanded now to include coun- 
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tion and land drainage to improve farming 
practices and income, better marketing pro- 
cedures to facilitate sale of produce; added 
educational and training opportunities to 
prepare young people for off-the-farm 
careers. 

Local leaders are, in short, getting together 
to make the most of their regional resources, 
to keep people on their own farms when, that 
is desirable, and to improve their own com- 
munities. . 

“The rural development program is pres- 
ently emerging from the pilot or demonstra- 
tion phase and becoming a permanent, long- 
term approach to the improvement of op- 
portunities in rural areas,” said Secretary 
Benson at the workshop. 

The US. Department of Agriculture is 
making grants to States to pay the salaries 
of agents devoting their time to the RDP, 
and these State-Federal coordinators help 
local groups to “iron out the kinks.” But 
each community tackles its problems in its 
Own way, sometimes with a whole trading 
area working together rather than just a 
county. Bankers, businessmen, ministers, 
women’s clubs, farm organizations, extension 
workers—all interested citizens—join in the 
effort. 

APPROACH OUTLINED 


Mr. Morse outlined the approach in this 
way: 

“States have formed rural, resource, or 
area development committees—with broad 
representation. Counties or areas have de- 
velopment committees—with project or sub- 
committees as needed. 

“There is a national committee at the 
under secretary of sub-Cabinet level. This 
committee for rural development program 
represents Department of the Interior; De- 
partment of Agriculture; Department of 
Commerce; Department of Labor; Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Small Business Administration; Council of 
Economic Advisers. Dr. Harry J. Reed, for- 
mer dean of agriculture at Purdue Univer- 
sity, is the coordinator.” 

The Small Business Administration has 
been especially helpful in making loans. to 
start or expand regional industry, but many 
projects have been locally financed. 

What such coordinated efforts can mean 
to an entire region was summed up in a re- 
port from the American Bankers Association 
which, commenting on rapid industrial ex- 
pansion which has increased off-the-farm 
employment opportunities and has tended 
to insure a balanced economy between agri- 
culture and industry stated: 

“A U.S. Chamber of Commerce report on 
the relationship between industrial growth 
and general community development meas- 
ures the effect of new industrial jobs to a 
community. The report indicates that 100 
new factory workers meant the following in 
their communities: 3 

“Two hundred ninety-six more people; 
112 more households; 51 more school chil- 
dren; $590,000 more personal income per 
year; $270,000 more bank deposits; 107 more 
passenger cars registered; 174 more workers 
employed; 4 more retail establishments; 
$360,000 more retail sales per year; 31 fewer 
agriculture workers.” 


The rural development program attacks 
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Hope for the Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CARLSON 


‘ OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale, one of our out- 
standing national religious leaders and 
clergymen, wrote an article entitled 
“Hope for the Future,” under the col- 
umn “Confident Living,” which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune on 
Sunday, July 26. 

Dr. Peale in this article tells of a most 
interesting dinner party, at which there 
was not just the usual fellowship, but a 
deep sense of the presence of God among 
those in attendance. 

It is an excellent article, which dis- 
cusses in general the program of the 
International Council for Christian 
Leadership and the great affect this or- 
ganization can have on the future wel- 
fare of the nations of the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be made a part of these remarks 
and inserted in the Appendix of the 
REcoOrD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

CONFIDENT LIVING 
(By Dr. Norman Vincent Peale) 
HOPE FOR THE FUTURE 

It was a gay and exciting dinner party. 
The food was superb, the conversation bril- 
liant, the laughter uninhibited * * * then 
an unforgettable climax. Suddenly our 
hostess rose and quietly asked me to offer a 
prayer. The fellowship deepened. The sense 
of God’s presence was definite. A strangely 
moving unity prevailed as we all stood 
around the table. 

This happened in a gracious home on the 


Rue Fauhert, Paris, only a stone’s throw from - 


the Invalides and Tomb of Napoleon. Our 
hostess, Anne Marie Christine la Contesse de 
Gontaut-Biron, petite and gentle, was one 
of the most inspiring personalities of the 
French Resistance. Fifty times she crossed 
the Swiss border incognito to secure funds 
for starving refugees in Paris. 

She was eventually seized by the Nazis 
and interned for 2 years at Ravensbruck, the 
infamous concentration camp. Only 15 out 
of 500 people in the last convoy to Ravens- 
bruck returned alive; and the contesse and 
her daughter were among the fortunate 15 
who came through that harrowing expe- 
rience. 

A fascinating group was gathered about 
her dinner table. Opposite me sat Minister 
of Justice Edmond Michelet. Second rank- 
ing minister to Debre, Michelet is very close 


potential premier, He, too, was a leader in 
the resistance and suffered at Dachau. 
Deputy Pierre de Chevigny, a brilliant con- 
versationalist in French and English, and 


All were ardent De Gaullists. At mention 
of the general's name an almost reverential 
attitude seemed evident. They were deeply 
appreciative when we voiced our admiration 
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of the French leader. “He is like Lincoln 
to us,” one said. : 

This dinner party was much more than a 
social affair. It was part of a reception 
given by the International Council for 
Christian Leadership. This organization is 
headed by Rev. Dr. Abraham Verelde, sec- 
retary general; Rev. Wallace Haines is pres- 
ident on the Continent, and Senator Frank 
Caruson here. Its members include some of 
the most distinguished political, business, 
and professional leaders of many countries— 
both Catholic and Protestant; its objective 
is to assure a deeper penetration of Chris- 
tian ideals and practices into international 
affairs as well ag in personal living. The 
strong Christian “cells” developed by I.C.L. 
are doing much toward creating not only 
better understanding among free peoples, 
but deeper unity as well. 

The depth of &piritual fellowship evi- 
denced in this Paris meeting was one of the 
most impressive of my entire experience. 
It could actually be said that the Christian 
love and faith felt that evening surmounted 
all differences of language, nationality, and 
those between Protestant and Catholic. It 
was a group where the main desire was to 
follow Christ and make Him uppermost in 
all of life. 

The amazing strength of the spiritual 
movement abroad is not fully realized on 
our side of the Atlantic, and it is most en- 
couraging to see that all over Europe people 
of great influence are being drawn into 
effective groups to study how Christianity 
may be implemented practically in our life 
today. 

A day later, in Rome, I saw further evi- 
dence of the upthrust of spiritual unity. 
I visited the dynamic spiritual and educa- 
tional leader, Father Felix A. Morlion, pres- 
ident of the International University of So- 
cial Studies Pro-Deo (under God). Pro- 
Deo’s program is based on the belief that 
freedom and free enterprise can best assure 
economic and social progress and allow un- 
limited development of human possibilities. 

This university is an amazing experiment 
in interfaith activity. Its board of distin- 
guished laymen consists of 12 Catholics, 12 
Protestants, and 6 Jews. The student body 
numbers 1,600 students from many coun- 
tries and is composed of Moslems, Hindus, 
Buddhists, Jews, and Christians. 

Father Morlion, who has. the blessing of 
Pope John XXIII, is training leaders “under 
God” who will have the dedication and 
know-how to make religion and freedom the 
guiding forces of the future in politics, busi- 
ness, and personal living. 

So, take heart, reader, really take heart. 
God is on the move. The economic and 
political life of the free world is truly alive 
under God. 





Objective of Long-Range Economic 
International Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address by 
George C. McGhee before the Interna- 
tional Economic Policy Association's Na- 
tional Conference on the U.S. Economy 
and International Relations, Washing- 
ton, D.C., June 30, 1069; 
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OBJECTIVES OF LONG-RANGE ECONOMIC INTER- 
: > NATIONAL RELATIONS 


It is a great pleasure indeed to appear be- 
fore this National Conference of the Interna- 
tional Economic Policy Association, which 
has considered in its meetings today “The 
U.S. Economy and International Relations.” 
I have followed with interest your program. 
The discussion on Government aid pro- 
grams are of particular interest because of 
my work as a member of the President’s Spe- 
cial Committee To Study the U.S. Military 
Assistance Program (and related economic 
programs)—the so-called Draper committee. 
Although it is difficult in the limited time 
allowed to cover such a broad field, I will 
attempt to emphasize some of the considera- 
tions which have been a part of our studies. 

In our. first interim report issued March 
17, 1959, the Committee confirmed that “The 
Communist military threat is greater than 
ever. The Communist economic and politi- 
cal efforts are expanding.” 

We stated as the issue “whether we intend 
to seek survival in isolation—state of siege— 
as the world continues to shrink.” And we 
said further that “the only alternative we 
can see to the interdependent allied free 
world, strengthened by our aid where needed, 
would be the Fortress America concept— 
taking our first stand in the last ditch.” 

The Committee confirmed its confidence 
that the mutual security program both in 
its military and its economic aspects is a 
sound concept and concluded that “the 
mutual security program is now and will 
remain an essential tool of foreign policy.” 

The Committee, in particular, endorsed 
the amounts of economic aid requested by 
the administration for fiscal year 1960. It 
further stated that “As an order of magni- 
tude, we believe that loans for economic de- 
velopment under the mutual security pro- 
gram will probably be needed at the rate of 
at least $1 billion a year by fiscal year 1961.” 
This compares with a request by the admin- 
istration for $700 million for fiscal year 1960. 


Before proceeding, let me just summarize 
for a moment where I believe we now stand. 

The dominant fact of life in the world since 
the end of World War II has been the clear 
intention of the Soviet Union to extend its 
political domination over the entire world. 
This threat has, and rightly so, constituted 
the basis for most of the actions and reac- 
tions of the governments of the free world 
throughout this period. Unfortunately, since 
the threat not only continues but is increas- 
ing, we and the other free world nations 
must continue to give to it a large measure of 
our attention. 

Our preoccupation with the Russian threat, 
however, has served to obscure another world 
problem of the first order of magnitude. This 
problem arises out of the historic transition 
of a large part of the world from the colonial 
era to one of free and independent nations. 
The colonial system, which made important 
contributions in its day, did, however, mask 
from the attention of the world the great 
disparity in economic opportunities existing 
among the peoples of the world. It muted 
the voice of those who would have drawn 
this problem to the world’s attention. 

We and other free world nations have, 
however, in recent years, become increasingly 
aware of the problem and of its magnitude. 
We have already made an important contri- 
bution in assisting the underdeveloped coun- 
tries in their drive for economic progress. 
We have perhaps not even yet, however, 
grasped the full scope and significance of the 
problem, the tremendous difficulties to be 
faced, and the urgent necessity for enlisting 
the support of other free world nations who 
can contribute if satisfactory progress is to 
be made. Under Secretary of State Dillon 
recently said in his speech at Harvard, that 
this is a problem we will face for the next 
20 to 30, or perhaps 50 years. 
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Inequality of conditions and opportunities 
have always, and probably will continue to 
exist in the world. What we can and must 
do, if we expect the continuation of a group 
of free world nations in which we can achieve 
our own national objectives, is to assure the 
people of the less developed countries that 
we are conscious of their problems and will 
make an effort to help them, perhaps not as 
much as they would like, but an effort in 
some way commensurate with our ability. 

One problem in this regard, however, is 
that the desire for progress on the part of the 
underdeveloped countries is more universal 
than the wisdom to develop wise plans, the 
determination to carry them out, and the 
available material resources upon which 
progress can be based. We are only in the 
beginning stages of understanding the di- 
mensions of the problem, much less the 
means of overcoming it. 


Unfortunately, there is no example of an 
underdeveloped country which has, as a 
result of outside assistance made an impor- 
tant economic breakthrough or shown sus- 
tained accelerated development which makes 
it possible for that country te move forward 
without foreign aid. The future will prob- 
ably reveal that the achievement of this 
breakthrough will in most cases take much 
longer than we have envisaged. In many 
countries, because of climate, population 
growth, lack of resources, unstable govern- 
ments, and many other factors, there may 
be no satisfactory progress for a very long 
period of time. In other countries progress 
made as a result of forced or artificial means 
may turn out to be illusory, and only after 
disappointing setbacks and readjustments 
will sustained progress be made. 

But why, one might ask, do we provide 
assistance to these countries? Why are we 
willing to mrake this great effort? The an- 
swer to me is very clear. It is necessary for 
our continued growth as a nation, even pos- 
sibly our survival. 

The United States and the other developed 
nations of the free world cannot continue to 
enjoy their present rate of economic growth 
and prosperity in isolation. As an example: 
the United States is already dependent on 
foreign sources for more than 80 percent of 
11 important raw materials (nickel, plati- 
num, antimony, bauxite, natural rubber, tin, 
chrome, industrial diamonds, manganese, co- 
balt, and abaca) and to a lesser extent of 
numerous others; and this dependence will 
ificrease in the years to come. At the same 
time, export markets account for one-third 
to one-half of total markets for four of our 
major agricultural crops (cotton, rice, wheat, 
and tobacco), and are highly significant for 
many industrial products. Our future pros- 
perity will increasingly depend on such mar- 
kets. The free nations of Europe and Japan 
are dependent to an even greater degree 
upon the raw materials and markets of the 
underdeveloped countries. We need the rest 
of the free world as it needs us. 

The recent internal economic achieve- 
ments of Russia, and more especially those 
reported by China, have brought the prob- 
lem of the underdeveloped countries sharply 
into focus. China and Russia are pursuing 
a totalitarian and brutal method of achiev- 
ing rapid economic growth, at a tragically 
high cost in the loss of human life and free- 
dom. Since these costs are not everywhere 
clearly understood, the Communist system 
seems to many to offer an alternative to the 
present slower rate of progress in the under- 
developed countries of the free world. 

In the underdeveloped countries there is 
urgent need to move toward the achievement 
of a more acceptable rate of economic pro- 
gress in order to decrease the possibility of 
Communist political and economic dom- 
ination. Defection of the underdeveloped 
world or any significant segment of it to 
the Communist bloc would have seriously 
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damaging consequences for the United States 
and the rest of the free world. 

Moreover, there is a definite moral respon- 
sibility to do what we can, along with other 
countries who can Help, toward achieving 
this end. Not to do so would be contrary 
to our national tradition. Only if we con- 
tinue to do our part in this general inter- 
national effort can we fully realize the 
fideals and purposes which should inspire us 
as, a nation as we play our proper role in 
the world of the future. 

I would, in conclusion, just like to sum- 
marize a few of the principal factors that 
should be kept in mind in connection with 
our programs of economic assistance. 

1. Provision must be made for longer range 
planning. We must recognize that in most 
countries economic development is a long- 
range problem. We can no longer afford 
the luxury of a year-by-year piecemeal ap- 
proach to the problem. Longer range plan- 
ning will require both legislative and organ- 
izational changes. 

2. The countries being aided must take the 
initiative in the planning and execution of 
their own development programs. They must 
take stronger measures to solve their own 
problems, and must work toward internal 
reforms along lines that have made develop- 
ment possible in other countries. Our aid 
programs must emphasize the assumption of 
this responsibility by the countries receiv- 
ing aid. 

3. The distribution of resources in the 
world is quite different from that after 
World War I, when the United States had 
to bear the whole burden. The Western 
European countries and Japan, together, 
have a capacity of assisting the underde- 
veloped countries roughly comparable to our 
own. They are already providing assistance 
on a large scale. In 1958 they extended 
through loans and grants more than $700 
million for economic development. We must, 
wherever feasible, approach the problems of 
the underdeveloped areas on a multilateral 
basis to assure participation by those willing 
to help. We should seek no monopoly in 
aid to others. 

4. An increased role must be played by free 
enterprise. The resources and skills of our 
free enterprise system are one of our most 
valuable national assets. The Russians are 
using their total national resources in their 
efforts abroad. We are not competing to 
the maximum extent that we can unless we 
use all of our resources. 

The report “Expanding Private Investment 
for Economic Growth,” prepared by Mr 
Ralph I. Straus, and the report by the Com- 
mittee on World Economic Practices, of 
which Mr. Harold Boeschenstein was Chair- 
man, are both excellent and point in the di- 
rection we should take. We can literally 
bind the world to us in mutual self-interest 
through the_bonds of free and expanding 
trade. If we are disturbed by the $1 billion 
of economic and military credits extended 
by Russia in 1958, even in comparison with 
some $4,386,000 in total assistance extended 
by the U.S. Government in fiscal year 1959, 
one is heartened by the fact that Sino-So- 
viet trade with the underdeveloped countries 
was only 3.5 percent of the trade between 
those areas and the rest. of the free world 
($1.8 bililon versus $51 billion). This great 
volume of trade serves the free world inter- 
est just as our aid programs do. 

There are even-further steps that our 
Government can take to mobilize the re- 
sources of free enterprise in this country in 
the task of assisting the underdeveloped 
countries. I anticipate that the Draper 
committee will have some important recom- 
mendations on this subject in its final re- 


port. 

5. If we are to make the most effective 
use of our total resources, both government 
and private, we must further perfect our 
government organization through which we 
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extend aid. The diffusion of responsibility 
in the foreign aid field among the various 
departments and agencies makes it difficult 
to marshal our available resources for as- 
sisting particular countries into an inte- 
grated and well balanced program. This also 
is a necessity to which the Draper commit- 
tee is giving careful attention. 

These are merely highlights—there is 
much else to be said. The important thing, 
however, is a recognition on our part that 
the United States is in this affair on a large 
scale and for a long period of time. We 
have no acceptable alternative. No matter 
what the scale of effort we allocate to the 
task we must make that effort the best the 
American people and government can do and 
then, and only then, will these efforts be 
successful. 

Thank you very much. 








Our China Policy Needs Revision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR-ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, on May 
21 I addressed the Senate on the need 
for a revision of our China policy. I 
have been gratified by the response to 
that speech from my own State of Cali- 
fornia and from other sections of the 
country. I ask unanimous consent to 
haye printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp some of the editorial comments 
on my proposals for a new look at our 
China policy. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee, June 7, 
1959] 
CLaIR ENGLE STRIKES KEEN BLOW aT USS. 
CHINA PoLicy 


Any criticism, even constructive, of this 
Nation’s Red China policy has been treated 
much as one might approach a carload of 
nitroglycerin jolting over the Burma Road. 

It is to the singular credit of U.S. Senator 
Cia ENGLE, of California, that in a Senate 
floor speech he has brought our China policy 
out of the realm of fantasy and untouch- 
ability into that of rationality. 

In what may be the first frank official 
challenge to the Eisenhower administration’s 
Red China policy in more than 6 years, 
ENGLE boldly stepped over that nightmare 
threshhold where any advocacy of a possible 
change in such policy virtually has been 
equated with treason. 

Papier mache illusions have controlled 
the State Department’s Red China policy— 
the illusion Red China was on the verge of 
collapse, that, as President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower has maintained, any forthright deal- 
ing with Red China would cause the.rest of 
Asia to tumble into the Communist camp 
like “falling dominoes,” that Chiang Kai- 
shek might some day return to the main- 
land from Formosa, that any lifting of the 
present news blackout between Peiping and 
Washington would give Red China such a 
buildup that millions of Asiaties would turn 
to Communism, that China was ever ours 
to lose and that former Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson's policies turned mainland 
China over to communism. , 

Such illusions are a backwash of the 
late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy’s terror 
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that paralyzed the Nation and the State De- 
partment. They have also been cultivated 
by that loose amalgam of groups called the 
China lobby. Some members of this lobby 
are sincere in trying to get Chiang’s forces 
back to the mainland. Some are wealthy 
Chinese who want to get back to resume 
their lush pickings at the expense of the 
people. 

ENGLE, while supporting all our defenses 
in Asia, called for an end to the news black- 
out,. for making it clear the United States 
would support no military adventure from 
Formosa against Red China, that at some 
stage in our return to reality, we negotiate 
with Peiping at a level higher than the pres- 
ent ambassadorial talks in Warsaw and that 
we put trade with Red China on the same 
basis as that with the Soviet Union. 

Even the late former Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, while indignations were 
high against Red China because of the Ko- 
rean war, wrote in his book “War or Peace,” 
“all nations should be members of the Unit- 
ed Nations” without appraising whether 
they were good or bad. ENGLE merits great 
credit for his pioneering for a return to 
rationality in discussing the Nation’s Red 
China policy. 





[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 
7, 1959] 


A New DIREcTION FoR CHINA PoLicy—CALI- 
FORNIA SENATOR URGES A BEGINNING ON 
NEGOTIATIONS WITH Mao 


(By Cuam EncLe (Democrat) in a Senate 
speech ) 

If we recognize, as I think we should, that 
our present Chinese policy is not adequate, 
we should be prepared to negotiate for some 
specific changes. Our policy, and what we 
propose, should be flexible, depending to 
some degree upon how far the Red Chinese 
are willing to make concessions in our in- 
terest iri the Far East. 

These steps should be taken one at a 
time and we should not be in too big a 
hurry about it. But there are certain areas 
in which we should»be willing to negotiate 
and talk with the Red Chinese with a view 
to concessions to be made on their side. 

As a start, we should be willing to ne- 
gotiate the entrance of Chinese correspond- 
ents to the United States on a basis of reci- 
procity and equality with United States cor- 


respondents admitted to Red China. We 


should be willing to place the issuance of 
visas to the Chinese on the same basis and 
under the same controls as now apply to the 
citizens of the Soviet Union provided that 
the Chinese are willing to admit American 
correspondents to the mainland of China. 

Second, we should be willing to discuss 
with Red China the possibility of placing our 
trade with Red China on the same basis as 
our trade with the Soviet Union. Why 
should they be different? There are many 
concessions with reference to trade in the 
Far East that might be advantageous to us 
and our friends if this kind of an arrange- 
ment is carefully negotiated. 

Third, we should make it plain that al- 
though we.intend to maintain our treaty 
obligations with reference to Formosa, we 
have no intention of supporting military ad- 
ventures against the mainland of China— 
with its consequent danger of setting off a 
major war. This kind of discussion could 
be the basis of relaxing the military ten- 
sions in the Far East. 

Fourth, we should assume the initiative 
in placing the defense of Formosa on & 
broader international base than it is at pres- 
ent and lay the foundation for the long- 
range status of Formosa. 

Time is running out, Both Chiang Kai- 
shek and his soldiers are growing older ard 
sooner or later we have to face up to a new 
status for Formosa. Why should we not 
place the matter squarely before the United 
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Nations, offer to refrain from participation 
in the discussions if the other interested 
parties in the Far East stay out also, and 
ask a committee of the United Nations com- 
prised of Asians, or on which Asians are pre- 
dominantly represented, to come forth with 
some positive suggestions? 

Fifth, we should consider the possibility 
at some stage during these proceedings, espe- 
cially if the Mao government shows any will- 
ingness to meet us halfway, to negotiate with 
the Mao government on issues of substance 
at a level higher than the present ambassa- 
dorial talks in Warsaw. This, it is true, 
would lead us nearer to practical recognition 
of the Mao government, but it is still one or 
two steps removed. 

Finally, all these negotiations throughout 
should be on a quid pro quo basis, and we 
should make it clear that our determined 
aim is to halt any Communist aggression in 
the Far East. We should give substance to 
this determination by continuing to 
strengthen military and economic defenses, 
but at the same time we should permit the 
countries of Asia to participate with us in 
progress made in economic and cultural rela- 
tions with China rather than follow our past 
practice of penalizing and frowning upon 
such efforts. 

This is not an easy program to undertake. 
It proceeds from the assumption that our 
present policy is getting us nowhere and that 
we ought to try new means and new methods. 
It presupposes the active and good faith 
cooperation of the Red Chinese themselves in 
a step-by-step exploration in each of the 
separate areas I have mentioned. It will take 
time and patience but it can be done and 
eventually the necessity of doing it has to be 
faced, and so let us face it now. 

The challenge to our foreign policy in the 
next decade is to prevent the total marriage 
of China and the Soviet Union. The result- 
ing economic, political, and military colossus 
would include nearly one-third of the world's 
population. Stretching in one unbroken, 
tightly controlled Communist federation 
from Berlin to Canton, it offers a chilling 
prospect. 

Some people think that has already oc- 
curred, but I do not agree. I think there are 
basic ideological frictions at the present time. 
China is in no sense a satellite of Soviet 
Russia, as are Hungary, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bulgaria, and Rumania. China is big 
enough and important enough to stand 
alone, and the Chinese leaders know that. 
Our policy should move in the direction of 
preventing a complete dependence of Red 
China on Soviet Russia and a total marriage 
of the two on the basis of the Chinese neces- 
sity. Our present policy does not move in 
that direction. For those reasons, I raise 
these questions and make these suggestions 
in the hope that we can get started now with 
a new and more vigorous approach to a policy 
that will move in the right direction. 





[From the Riverside (Calif.) Press-Enter- 
prise, June 14, 1959] 


CLAIR ENGLE ON OvR CHINA POLICY 


A recent Senate speech by Cramr ENGLE 
did not receive nearly the attention his sub- 
ject or his comment deserved. 

“If we recognize,” Senator ENGLE said, ‘as 
I think we should, that our present Chinese 
policy is not adequate, we should be pre- 
pared to negotiate for some specific changes. 
Our policy, and what we propose should be 
flexible, depending to some degree upon how 
far the Red Chinese are willing to make con- 
cessions in our interest in the Far East.” 

California’s Junior Senator wants first of 
all for the State Department to negotiate an 
exchange of news correspondents with Red 
China, Greater effort in this regard is being 
made by the Department under Secretary 
Herter than under his predecessor. 
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Second, he believes “we should be willing 
to discuss with Red China the possibility of 
placing our trade with Red China on the 
same basis as our trade with the Soviet 
Union.” t 

Third, “we should make it plain that al- 
though we intend to maintain our treaty 
obligations with reference to Formosa, we 
have no intention of supporting military ad- 
ventures against the mainland of China.” 

Fourth, “we should assume the initiative 
in placing the defense of Formosa on a 
broader international base than it is at pres- 
ent and lay the foundation for the long- 
range status of Formosa.” 

Fifth, “we should consider the possibility 
at-:some stage during these proceedings, 
especially if the Mao Government shows any 
willingness to meet us halfway, to negotiate 
with the Mao Government on issues of sub- 
stance at a level higher than the present 
ambassadorial talks in Warsaw.” 

Sixth, “all these negotiations throughout 
should be on a quid pro quo basis, and we 
should make it clear that our determined 
aim is to halt any Communist aggression 
in the Far East.” 

Much of this many Americans will find 
unpalatable, at least upon first considera- 
tion. Too many of us are in a rut on what 
little thinking we do on Communist China. 
Across the page today Marquis Childs dis- 
cusses one of the men most responsible for 
the staleness of our China policy. Given 
Walter Robertson’s dedication to duty, his 
retirement, now imminent, should signal a 
reevaluation of the policy for which he has 
been so much responsible. 

Senator ENGLE, among others, has pro- 
vided food for thought the palatability of 
which increases when its realism is given its 
due regard. 





[From the Redding Record-Searchlight, June 
19, 1959] 


ENGLE Proposes A New Loox 
(Prom the Milwaukee Journal) 


In the days when former Senator Know- 
land, Republican, of California, held sway, 
there was little talk about our policy toward 
Communist China in Congress, except calls 
for stiffening it. The China lobby (National- 
ist) rode high. 

Now the man who replaced Knowland, 
Senator Ciam ENGcie, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia, has demanded a new look at our 
China policy—with the aim of putting some 
sense into it. He is not advocating recog- 
nition, or Communist China's admission to 
the United Nations. He admits that “con- 
ditions of hostility” prevail still. But he 
doesn't see much sense in treating Com- 
munist China so much differently than we 
treat other Red countries. 

He would admit Chinese Communist news- 
men to this country on the same basis that 
we admit Russian newsmen, and open the 
way for our own newsmen to go to the China 
mainiand. The total embargo on trade with 
Communist China makes no sense to him. 
Why not permit it on the same basis as 
we permit trade with Russia? Truth is, 
Enc te said, that China can get what it wants 
of most of our goods through middlemen. 

Why not make it perfectly clear that we 
do not intend to permit—or to help—Chiang 
Kai-shek's Nationalist forces to attack the 
mainland? Why not end the pretense that 
Communist China doesn't exist, and seek 
high level talks on the differences between 
us—in particular talks aimed at the release 
of Americans held in China? Such talks, 
ENcLE believes, should be on higher than the 
present ambassadorial level. 

Enotes has at least opened the door toward 
realistic discussion of our China policy— 
something that has been practically taboo 
in official Washington. 
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[From the Modesto (Calif.) Bee, 
July 20, 1959] 
Curna Poticy Neeps Discussion 
(From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch) 


On the Senate floor recently Senators 
HumpHreY, of Minnesota, and Gorez, of Ten- 
nessee, talked at some length on a subject 
that only a few years back would have been 
impossible to mention without the risk of 
@ major controversy. What they discussed 
was Communist China and whether it would 
be necessary to include it in a proposed sys- 
tem of control stations set up throughout 
the world in connection with possible agree- 
ment to stop nuclear weapons tests. 

The unusual aspect of the dialogue was 
not the ideas advanced by either of the par- 
ticipants, but the fact that no McCarthy and 
no Knowland arose to denounce the very 
suggestion that the United States may have 
to negotiate with Peiping on this issue. The 
inclusion of Red China has not been men- 
tioned publicly in the American-British- 
Russian test bar negotiations at Geneva. 

This is not the first time that the subject 
has come up in the Senate and, of course, 
it will not be the last. But it is encourag- 
ing that there is increasing readiness to dis- 
cuss in this country the relationship of Red 
China with the rest of the world. What the 
policy of the United States should be toward 
the 600 million Chinese living under com- 
munism is a matter for argument. There 
can be no valid argument against public dis- 
cussion. In what other way can a correct 
policy be formulated? 

Senator CLam ENcGie, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia, urging that a start be made on nego- 
tiations with the Red Chinese, proposes dis- 
cussions on the reciprocal admission of cor- 
respondents, trade, Formosa policy, and 
other issues of substance. The authorship 
of these proposals is interesting. Last No- 
vember ENGLE, certainly no wild-eyed radical, 
was elected to the Senate seat vacated by 
William F. Knowland. Knowland was the 
Senate's most ardent supporter of the Chiang 
Kai-shek Nationalist Government .on For- 
mosa end a man to whom talk of possible 
dealings with the Chinese Communists was 
anathema. 

Anyone who views the last few years of 
United States China policy objectively can 
note a slow but inexorable shift dictated by 
the practical realities of the situation. It 
was less than 10 years ago that Chiang fled 
from the mainland to Formosa, an event that 
was followed shortly by the rise of Senator 
McCarthy, of Wisconsin, and the degradation 
of diplomats whom McCarthy and his fol- 
lowers held responsible for the “loss” of 
China to Mao Tse-tung. 

The gradual change in attitude toward 
Red China is dictated by awareness of the 
fact that the regime will not go away be- 
cause we do not look at it. China unques- 
tionably is driving ahead, even though at a 
cost of great human suffering. The workers 
have been told they will be expected to raise 
industrial and agricultural production this 
year 40 percent above 1958, the year of the 
“great leap forward,” Lord Boyd Orr, presi- 
dent of the British Council for the Promo- 
tion of International’ Trade, who visited 
China recently, has forecast that China will 
become the world’s most powerful nation in 
30 years. 

The fact should not be overlooked, of 
course, that the U.S. change in attitude to- 
ward discussing Chinese problems has not 
been accompanied by any discernible altera- 
tion in the Chinese attitude toward us. It 
remains hard and uncompromising. 

That is no reason, however, why there 
should not be the widest discussion, in Con- 
gress, in the executive branch, and among 
the people, of what we are going to do about 
it. The time is most certainly coming when 
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major decisions will have to be made on 

United States and Western policies toward 

Red China. It is essential that the people 

understand the alternatives and be in a posi- 

tion to act in their own best interests. 

Epwarp P. MoRGAN AND THE News, May 22, 
1959 


Time has a way of changing all things. 
A few years ago it would have been virtual 
political suicide to challenge publicly the 
administration’s China policy. Short 
months, even weeks, ago it was not a subject 
of any intensive discussion on Capitol Hill. 
But yesterday in Congress, U.S. policy to- 
ward Communist China was the target of 
an exhaustive, carefully reasoned attack. 
Current historians with a taste for the para- 
dox may savor the fact that the attack was 
mounted by the freshman Senator from 
California, “CLAIRE ENGLE, a Democrat, the 
very man who supplanted in the Senate the 
loudest, most ox-stubborn defender of that 
policy, William F. Knowland, once un- 
flatteringly called the Senator from Formosa. 

ENGLE’s criticism will not be popular. It 
won’t cause any immediate change. He 
recognized himself that he probably would 
be misunderstood, misinterpreted and stren- 
uously criticized. But with no little politi- 
cal courage he observed that “we have to 
start somewhere.” His most devastating 
thrust against the administration attempt 
to seal off the Peiping regime in a kind of 
Never Never land was his substantial argu- 
ment that it had failed, all but utterly. 
During the past decade, he said, we have 
not prevented the Mao government from 
fastening its control over the mainland. 
We have not been able to influence or affect 
Peiping’s gargantuan efforts for economic 
change. And we have been unsuccessful in 
bringing about any kind of split between 
China and the Soviet Union. 

“The challenge to our foreign policy in 
the next decade,” Senator ENGLE said, “is to 
prevent the total marriage of China and the 
Soviet Union. The resulting economic, 
political, and military colossums would in- 
clude nearly one-third of the world’s popu- 
lation. Stretching in one unbroken, tightly 
controlled federation from Berlin to Canton, 
it offers a chilling prospect.” .- 

ENGLE did not hold with the view that 
this union already had occurred. As a 
matter of fact, many other observers be- 
lieve that the pressures and frictions be- 
tween Moscow and Peiping as China’s popu- 
lation swells to a billion by the end of the 
century will profoundly. influence history 
yet to be made. 

Evidence continues to accumulate of the 
bursting activity of building and reforms in 
China. Under cruelly oppressive measures 
or not, the people are busy with massive 
projects, dams, railways, housing, govern- 
ment building. A Canadian scientist re- 
cently brought back color photographs he 
had taken on a long journey through the 
interior of China. They were still pictures 
but they showed scenes of quivering move- 
ment almost everywhere he went. 

This does not mean a Marxist millenium is 
infallibly in the making. There are great 
problems. Britain’s Boyd-Orr, former head 
of the United Nations’ Food and Agriculture 
Organization, said after his latest trip to 
Communist China he thought they were 
licking food .shortages—considered by. some 
to be the key to success or failure of the 
Peiping regime. Encte doubts this. If 
they do fail to raise enough food to feed the 
burgeoning population he believes they must 
do one of three things, get it from Russia, 
trade with us’ or push farther into Southeast 
Asia. He thinks the third the most logical 
alternative. How do we meet that threat? 
Certainly not with troops. We must, he con- 
cedes, help Asians maintain their territorial 
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and political integrity against such Com- 
munist expansion but on the critical issue of 
food he sees some possible bargaining room 
for the West with the Chinese leadership. 

At least we must recognize the failure 
of our rigid policy to date and search for bet- 
ter ones. ENGLE has no patented package. 
He opposes recognition or a U.N. seat for 
Peiping now. He realizes we are committed 
to the protection of Formosa—but certainly 
not to any reconquest of the mainland by 
Chiang Kai-shek. Senator ENcGLE’s main 
contribution has been in raising the China 
issue, thoughtfully, dispassionately in pub- 
lic. It is one of the most urgent issues ex- 
tant, 

The State Department’s blessing to two 
such worldly citizens as Vincent Sheean and 
Averell Harriman in their efforts to get to 
China is encouraging, if fragmentary, evi- 
dence that it is unbending. Peiping itself 
may not unbend to these travelers. Whether 
it does or not, the issue of China is there to 
be grappled with. And it won’t go away. 








The D.C. General Hospital in Nation’s 
Capital Shows That a City Hospital Is 
the Ideal Institution for Development of 
Medical Knowledge and Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, a city 
hospital is the ideal institution for the 
development of medical knowledge and 
the enhancement of medical education 
because no other institution has either 
the great numbers or variety of clinical 
material and pathology. In addition, 
patients with challenging problems can 
be studied intensively by physicians. 
Those physicians attracted to a city hos- 
pital environment. are primarily inter- 
ested in teaching and research, and the 
stimulus provided by concomitant medi- 
cal education makes it imperative that 
each patient be worked up completely 
and his disease processes thoroughly 
understood. 

Because of the tremendous interest in 
teaching and research in a city hospital, 
the standards of medical care provided 
the indigent patients are probably much 
better than those received by the middle- 
income group and even the wealthy; in- 
digent patients not only have the benefit 
of being treated by the most outstanding 
physicians of the community attracted 
to the hospital, but also receive the latest 
and most advanced types of medical care 
because of research which is conducted. 
As a result of the above considerations, 
for many years the contributions of city 
hospitals to medical research and educa- 
tion have been tremendous, and they 
have played a leading role in.providing 
our citizens, rich or poor, with the high- 
est standards of medical care available 
anywhere in the world. 

Although there have been many sig- 
nificant contributions to medical knowl- 
edge from the District of Columbia Gen- 





eral Hospital, and many outstanding. 
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physicians have worked at this institu- 
tion, there has never been any formal 
support for research activities. On the 
contrary, certain Members of Congress 
have directed their attention to dis- 
couraging research and have questioned 
the utilization of space at the hospital for 
such purposes, even making incriminat- 
ing implications regarding the financing 
of research projects at the hospital. 
Money has never been requested from 
Congress to support research at the 
hospital because there have never been 
sufficient appropriations for even the 
maintenance of decent standards of pa- 
tient care, and the money obtained 
through outside sources has been used 
not only for research, but also to sup- 
plement the diagnostic and therapeutic 
facilities necessary but lacking because 
of the insufficient appropriations. 

It should be clearly evident that an 
institution so necessary for patient care 
and teaching must encourage research 
in order to function effectively, if only 
to keep abreast of the rapid advances in 
medicine. Since no appropriation has 
been available to provide equipment or 
personnel necessary to introduce mod- 
ern diagnostic and therapeutic facilities, 
the District of Columbia has relied com- 
pletely upon the tremendous interest of 
the individual medical officers responsi- 
ble for the operation of the various hos- 
pital services. The use of the artificial 
heart which permits cardiovascular surg- 
ery for the large number of patients with 
congenital heart disease has only been 
possible through the research efforts of 
the medical officers and financial assist- 
ance from research grants. Likewise, re- 
frigeration techniques required in cer- 
tain surgical procedures have also been 
introduced because of private incentive. 
The pulmonary function tests, radio- 
isotopes, virus studies, and many others 
indicated by the enclosed publication list 
from the hospital, have been made possi- 
ble only under similar circumstances. 

There is obviously a great need for the 
initiation of a program which will sup- 
port research at the city hospital of the 
Nation’s capital and which receives en- 
couragement and support from our legis- 
lators. 

The university hospitals of the District 
of Columbia, including Georgetown and 
George Washington University Hos- 
pitals, are becoming more and more de- 
pendent, not only for their educational 
programs, but also for research oppor- 
tunities, upon the city institution. The 
high cost of medical care has made it 
exceedingly difficult for the university 
hospitals to utilize or reserve beds for in- 
digent patients for teaching and re- 
search purposes. The tremendous costs 
of space also make it prohibitive to es- 
tablish research laboratories within the 
university hospital. It becomes increas- 
ingly apparent, therefore, that the entire 
future of medical education in this city 
is dependent upon increasing the oppor- 
tunities for teaching and research at 
the District of Columbia General Hospi- 
tal. The indigent patients will in turn 
benefit from a closer association with 
the university hospitals since with im- 
proved teaching and greater emphasis 
on research the standards of medical 
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care must necessarily be raised. ‘The 

community will profit not only because 

of more efficient care to the indigent 
population, but also from the research 
accomplished at the institution. 

It would not take much of an in- 
vestment, considering the great returns, 
to provide the support required to im- 
prove the teaching and research pro- 
grams at the District of Columbia Gen- 
eral Hospital. This could be accom- 
plished primarily by the construction of 
a building devoted exclusively for re- 
search located in close proximity to the 
presently available clinical facilities. 
Specific areas of this building could be 
set aside for each of the affiliating uni- 
versity hospitals and one area for inde- 
pendent physicians who are interested 
in pursuing their research interests at 
the city hospital. The equipment and 
personnel required for the operation of 
this building could easily be procured 
by the universities with money available 
for research purposes. Construction of 
such a building exclusively for research 
purposes has many precedents, and one 
need only cite Cleveland, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, as examples. 

It is hoped that Congress will have the 
vision to make it. possible to utilize the 
tremendous resources of the District of 
Columbia General Hospital and estab- 
lish in the Nation’s Capital a city institu- 
tion that will set high standards for 
other similar institutions throughout 
the country in inpatient care, teaching, 
and research. 

Proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
and proof of the many significant con- 
tributions to medical knowledge and 
education by the District of Columbia 
General Hospital is shown by such 
things as the 293 articles written during 
the last 5 years by the members of the 
hospital’s staff. 

I include here as part of my remarks 
a bibliography of the 84 articles written 
during the years 1957-58 alone which 
eloquently attest to the splendid work 
which the District of Columbia General 
Hospital, has done and is doing. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 84 ARTICLES WRITTEN BY 
THE MEMBERS OF THE STAFF OF THE DISTRICT 
oF CoLuMBIA GENERAL HOSPITAL DURING 
1957-58 ARRANGED BY DEPARTMENTS 

ANESTHESIOLOGY 

Albert, C. A. Thergaonkar, R. D.; Henley, 
E.E.; Bain, M.; Raffii, A.; Albert,S.N. “The 
Value of Blood Volume Determinations in 
Surgical Procedures.” Surgery, Gynecology 
and Obstetrics, 107: 685-689, December 1958. 

Albert, S. N.; Spencer, W. A.; Boling, J. 8.; 
Thistlethwaite, J. R. “Hypothermia in the 
Management of the Poor-Risk Patient Un- 
dergoing Major Surgery.” Journal of Amer- 
ican Medical Association, 163: 1435-1438, 
April 20, 1957. 

Albert, S. N.; Shibuya, J.; Knight, J. F. 
“A simple Cooling Unit for Hypothermia.” 
Anesthesia and Analgesia; Current Re- 
searches, 36: 73, July-August 1957. 

Albert, 8. N.; Spencer, W. A.; Shibuya, J.; 
Coakley, C. S.; Thistlethwaite, J. R. “Ob- 
servations on Fluctuations in Blood Volume 
as Determined with Radioactive Isotopes.” 
Anesthesia and Analgesia; Current Re- 
searches, 36: 64-61, Spetember—October 1957. 

Albert, S. N.; Spencer, W. A.; Albert, C. A.; 
Shibuya, J.; Henley, E. E. part I. “Blood 
Volume Determinations with Radioactive 
Isotopes and Observations on Blood Volume 
Fluctuations.” Part Il. “Index of Cardiac 
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.” AEC Technical Information 
Service Extension, Oak Ridge, Tenn., March 
1958. 

Barter, R. H.; Albert, S. N.; Winshel, A. W. 
“The Use of Hyphothermic-Hypotensive 
Technique in Pulminant Toxemia of Preg- 
nancy.” Obstetrics and Gynecology, 76: 
1062-1070, November 1958. 

Henley, E. E.; McPhaul, J. J.; Albert, 5S. N. 
“Anaphylactic Reaction to Dextran.” Re- 
port of a case. Medical Annals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 27: 21-22, January 1958. 

Spencer, W. A.; Thistlethwaite, J. R.; Al- 
belt, S. N. “A Simplified Method for Blood 
Volume Determinations Using Radioactive 
Isotopes.” Surgical Forum, 7: 3-6, 1957. 

Thistlethwaite, J. R.; Spencer, W. A.; Al- 
bert, S. N. “Blood Volume Fluctuations De- 
termined by Radioisotopes of Chromium 
and Radioactive Iodinated Serum Albumin.” 
Surgery, Gynecology, and Obstetrics, 105: 
34-38, July 1957. 

Winshel, A. W.; Nelson, J. H.; Albert, S. 
N. “Puerperal Gas-Gangrene.” Obstetrics 
and Gynecology, 9: 481-485, April 1957. 

MEDICINE 


Alman, R. W., and Fazekas, J. F. “Dis- 
parity Between Low Cerebral Blood Flow and 
Clinical Signs of Cerebral Ischemia.” 
Neurology, 7: 555-558, August 1957. 

Braun, W. E., and Shnider, B.I. “Alcohol- 
Induced Pain in Hodgkin’s Disease.” Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, 
168: 1882-1885, December 6, 1958. 

Ehrmantraut, W. R.; Ticktin, H. E.; 
Fazekas, J.F. “Cerebral Hemodynamics and 
Metabolism in Accidental Hypothermia.” 
AM.A. Archives of Internal Medicine, 99: 
57-59, January 1957. 

Ehrmantraut, W. R.; Shea, J. G.; Ticktin, 
H. E.; Fazekas, J. F. “Influence of Proma- 
zine and Methylphenidate on Cerebral 
Hemodynamics and Metabolism.” A.M.A. 
Archives of Internal Medicine, 100: 66-69, 
July 1957. 

Fazekas, J. F.; Ticktin, H. E.; Shea, J. G. 
“Effects of L'Arginine on Hepatic Encepha- 
of Patients with Hepatic Encephalopathy.” 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences, 
234: 145-149, August 1957. 

Fazekas, J. F.; Ticktin, H. E.; Shea, J. G. 
“Effects of L’Arginine on Hepatic Encepha- 
lopathy.” American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences, 234: 462-467, October 1957. 

Pazekas, J. F.; Shea, J. G.; Ehrmantraut, 
W.R. “Convulsant Action of Phenothiazine 
Derivatives.” Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association, 165; 1241-1245, November 9, 
1957. 

Pazekas, J. F.; Ehrmantraut, W. R.; Shea, 
J. G.; KEleh, J. “Cerebral Hemodynamics 
and Metabolism in Mental Deficiency.” 
Neurology, 8: 558-560, July 1958. 

Fazekas, J. F. “Pathologic Physiology of 
Cerebral Dysfunction.” American Journal 
of Medicine, 25: 89-96, July 1953. 

Fazekas, J. F.; Ehrmantraut, W. R.; Kieh, 
J. “A Study of the Effectiveness of Certain 
Anorexigenic Agents.” American Journal of 
the Medical Sciences, 236: 692-699, Decem- 
ber 1958. 

Finnerty, F. A., Jr; Guillaudeu, R. L.; 

,. J FPF. “Cardiac and Cerebral 
Hemodynamics in Drug Induced: Postural 
Collapse.” Circulation Research, 5: 34-39, 
January 1957. 

Gorman, J. T.; Shnider, B. I.; O’Connor, T. 
“Hypertrophic Osteoarthropathy.—Report of 
a Case Associated With Lymphosarcoma.” 
Medical Annals of the District of Columbia, 
27: 242-245, May 1958. 

Kieh, J.; Ehrmantraut, W.; Fazekas, J. P. 
“Who is Deliquent?” Medical Annals of the 
District of Columbia, 27: 593-595, November 
1958. a 

McCurdy, P. R.; Rath, C. E.; Meerkrebs, G. 
E. “Parenteral Iron Therapy—With Special 
Reference to a New Preparation for Intra- 
muscular Injection.” New England Journal 
of Medicine, 258: 1147-1153, December 12, 
1957. 


McCurdy, P. R. and Rath, C. E. “Splenec- 
tomy in Hemolytic Anemia—Results Pre- 
dicted by Body Scanning After Injection of 
Crs Red Cells.” New England Jour- 
nal of Medicine, 259: 459-463, September 4, 
1958. 

Parrish, Alvin E.; Kleh, J.; Fazekas, J. F. 
“Renal and Cerebral Hemodynamics With 
Hypotension.” The American Journal of 
the Medical Sciences, 233: 35-39, January 
1957. 

Rath, C. E.; McCurdy, P. R.; Duffy, B. J., 
Jr. “Effect of Renal Disease on the Schill- 
ing Test.” New England Journal of Medi- 
cine, 256: 111-114, January 17, 1957. 

Shea, J. G.; Schultz,-J. D.; Lewis, E. Jr.; 
Fazekas, J. F. “The Clinical and Cerebral 
Action of Promethazine and Methylpheni- 
date Hydrochloride.” The American Jour- 
nal of the Medical Sciefices, 235: 201-205, 
February 1958. 

Shnider, B. I.; Frei, E.; Tuohy, J.; Gor- 
man J.; Freireich, E.; Brindley, C. O.; Cle- 
ments, J.. “Toxicity Studies and Preliminary 
Clinical Evaluation of 1, 2, 4-Triazine-3, 5- 
Dione (6-Azauracil).” Proceedings of the 
American Association for Cancer Research, 
2: 249, March 1957. 

Sugar, S. J. N. “Clinical Experience With 
More Than 100 Patients Treated With 
Orinase.” Medical Annals of the Distirct of 
Columbia, 26: 293-297, June 1957. 

Sugar, S. J. N. and Thomas, L. J. “Treat- 
ment of Diabetes Mellitus With Tolbuta- 
mide.” Medical Times, 26: 981-991, August 
1958. 

Sugar, S. J. N.; Thomas, L. J.; Tatlier, 5. 
“Management of Diabetes Mellitus with 
Chilorpropamide—Preliminary Report.” Med- 
ical Annals of the District of Columbia, 27: 
445-451, September 1958. 

Ticktin, H.; Epstein, J.; Shea, J. G.; Fraze- 
kas, J. F. “Effect of Methylphenidate Hydro- 
chloride in Antagonizing Barbiturate-In- 
duced Depression.” Neurology, 8: 267-271, 
April 1958. 

OBSTETRICS 

Barter, R. H.; Fealy, J.; Myles, T. J. M. 
“Reflections on the Management of 2,500 
Breech Presentations.” Southern Medical 
Journal, 51: 711-719, June 1958. 

Fealy, J.: Nelson, J. H. “Adenocarinoma 
in One-Half of a Uterus Didelphys.” Med- 
ical Annals of the District of Columbia, 
26; 76-77, February 1957. 

Nelson, J. H.; Rovner, I. W.; Barter, R. H. 
“The Large Baby.’ Southern Medical Jour- 
nal, 51: 23-26, January 1958. 

Winshel, A. W.; Nelson, J. H.; Albert, 
S. N. “Puerperal Gas Gangrene—Report of 
a Case.” Obstetrics and Gynecology, 9: 481-— 
484, April 1957. 

: OPHTHALMOLOGY 


Fine, B. S.; Gilligan, J. H. “The Vogt- 
Koyanagi Syndrome: A Variant of Sympa- 
thetic Ophthalmia: Report of Two Cases.” 
American Journal of Ophthalmology, 43: 433-— 
440, March 1957. 

PATHOLOGY AND LABORATORY MEDICINE 


Fusillo, M. H.; Weiss, D. L. “Intermediary 
Metabolism of Antibiotic-Resistant and An- 
tibiotic-Sensitive Staphylococci—I: Pyru- 
vate, Glucose and Acetate.” Proceedings of 
the Society for Experimental Biology and 
Medicine, 94: 212-213, 1957. 

Fusillo, M. H.; Weiss, D. L. “Interme- 
diary Metabolism of Antibiotic-Resistant and 
Antibiotic-Sensitive Staphylococci—II: Ox- 
idaton of Glucose Intermediates and Rever- 
sal of Resistance Under Anaerobiasis.” An- 
tibiotics and Chemotherapy, 8: 21-26, Jan- 
uary 1958. 

Fusillo, M. H.; Weiss, D. L.; Possehl, C. D. 
“Mg Inactivation of Antibiotics—I: Clinical 
Laboratory Applications and Theoretical In- 
terpretations Antibiotic Synergy.” 
American Journal of Clinical Pathology, 
27: 534-538, June 1957. 
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G. E, “Demonstration of Circulating Anti- 
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Wilkes-Barre General Hospital Breaks 
Ground for New Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of 
July 22, 1959, as well as an editorial and 
@ news story from the Wilkes-Barre 
Record of July 23, 1959: 


[From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader, July - 


22, 1959) 
Hosprrat. MILESTONE 


The ground-breaking ceremony at Wilkes- 
Barre General Hospital this afternoon for 
the proposed $3 million new building and 
other improvements is a milestone for the 
community as well as for the institution it- 
self which has served Luzerne and adjoining 
counties since 1872. 

From an humble beginning in a rented 
building, the hospital, which started with 
a@ modest 20 beds, will emerge, when con- 
struction is completed, into a modern insti- 
tution with. 500 employees and a medical 
staff of 104. This truly represents progress 
for the hospital and for Greater Wilkes- 
Barre. 

In proceeding with the ground-breaking, 
directors of Wilkes-Barre General Hospital 
indicate confidence that the $125,000, needed 
to put the $2 million drive over the top, 
thus qualifying for $1 million from the Gov- 
ernment, will be forthcoming from the pub- 
lic. We are certain the community will not 
let the institution down. 

Future generations will have cause for 
gratitude to those who have given so freely 
of their time, talent and resources to pro- 
vide these facilities for the use of the pub- 
lic. It will be an enduring monument. 
[From the Wilkes-Barre Record, July 23, 

1959] 


HospPrraL CEREMONIES 


Groundbreaking ceremonies held yesterday 
at Wilkes-Barre General Hospital were, as 
some of the speakers pointed out, a high 
point in the hospital's history. 

First, the new %3 million hospital re- 
modernization program marks the first major 
construction at the hospital since 1928. 
Architectural plans call for making it one 
of the showplace medical institutions in 
America. 

When completed, 580 days from now, the 
new hospital will make all of Wyoming Valley 
proud, yesterday’s speakers stressed. 

A second historic high point in the hos- 
pital’s 85-year record, the speakers held, is 
the widespread level of community support 
given to the building program. 

The public made no fewer than 25,000 
pledges to the hospital’s four-way fund cam- 
paign. Contributions and pledges came from 
all areas of the valley. 

Galvanizing all this was an army of volun- 
teer workers who gave of their time and 
money freely. 

Historic highlights, indeed. They prove, 
once again, that the people of Wyoming 
Valley love their community, and will exert 
themselves inspiringly to its betterment 
when called upon. 

The public of Wyoming Valley, which con- 
tributed 25,000 pledges totaling $1,875,000 to 
the Wilkes-Barre General Hospital building 
fund campaign, was thanked for its mag- 
nificent response, at groundbreaking cere- 
monies for the new hospital held yesterday 
afternoon at 2 at the hospital grounds. 

Participating in the brief impressive cere- 
monies were: F. E. Parkhurst, president of 
the board of directors, who dug the first 
shovelful of ground; Dr. Lewis T. Buckman, 
chairman of the first phase of the hospital’s 
campaign drive; Dr. Samuel T. Buckman, 
chairman of the: general fund canipaign; 
Samuel M. Wolfe, Jr., chairman of the build- 
ing committee, and who was master of cere- 
monies. Rev. John O. Lindquist, pastor of 
Trinity Lutheran Augustana Church, gave 
invocation. Benediction was by Rev. R. E. 


Larkin, pastor of St. John’s Roman Catholic 
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Church. Both churches are neighbors of 
General Hospital. 

Also participating in the groundbreaking 
ceremony was Marlene Butry Noxen, presi- 
dent of the General Hospital Student Nurses’ 
Association. 

Mr. Parkhurst, terming the groundbreak- 
ing “a great date in local history,” lauded 
what he described as the “wonderful loyalty 
and cooperation” received from everyone. 
He cited the Women’s Auxiliary, the Nurses’ 
Auxiliary, the doctors, board of directors, 
employees, and the entire community for 
the inspirational way they have helped make 
the new showplace hospital a reality. 

The hospital president gave special praise 
to Dr. Samuel T. Buckman and Dr. Lewis T. 
Buckman for their campaign leadership, and 
saluted two specified friends of the hospital 
who were in the audience. They included 
Mrs. William Conyngham and Dr. Edward 
W. Bixby. 

Dr: Samuel T. Buckman addressed his 
thanks to the workers and the thousands of 
public-spirited contributors. The new hos- 
pital, he declared, “will make us all better 
people.” 

Laudatory remarks were expressed also by 
Dr. Lewis T. Buckman, and Mr. Wolfe. 

Yesterday’s groundbreaking marked start 
of actual construction work by Ramon R. 
Hedden Co., Nanticoke, holder of the con- 
tract for general construction. 

It is expected the new hospital, planned 
as one of the showplace medical buildings in 
America, will be completed in 580 days: 

At that time, Mr. Parkhurst stated, there 
will be a second and much more extensive 
ceremony. 

The groundbreaking was a high point in 
General Hospital history. Last major con- 
struction was in 1928. The new hospital 
was made possible by the first public appeal 
for capital funds for construction in the 
hospital’s 85-year history. 

Hospital officials said the new general hos- 
pital, when completed, will represent one of 
the most modern and beautiful hospitals in 
the Nation. 

New construction will replace four of the 
oldest buildings scheduled to be razed, and 
also provide modern facilities for all depart- 
ments. Approximately 100,000 square feet 
of space will be affected. 

The present private patient building will 
be connected with the new construction to 
form one completely unified modern estab- 
lishment. 

Following are highlights of new construc- 
tion plans: 

Ground floor will contain sections for 
emergency and outpatients, physical ther- 
apy, medical records, administrative and 
business offices, main lobby, gift and hos- 
pitality shop, chaplains’ office, and a relig- 
ious meditation room. 

First floor will include a central supply 
and pharmacy, surgical suite, X-rays, and 
doctors’ library and lounge. 

Second and fourth floors will provide pa- 
tients’. bedrooms, nurses’ stations, utility 
rooms, baths, serving kitchens and day 
rooms. 

Third floor, transformed with most up-to- 
date equipment and facilities, will be for 
maternity patients and new born infants. 

The newly constructed hospital will pro- 
vide 132 beds to replace the 130 now deemed 
obsolete. 

Hospital building committee includes: 
Samuel M. Wolfe, Jr., chairman; Frank W. 
Anderson, Dr. Samuel T. Buckman, F. E. 
Parkhurst, Dr. Carlos E. Rodriguez, and Wil- 
liam O. Sword. 

Ellerbe & Co. are architects for the new 
hospital. Local associate architect is Rob- 
ert A. Eyerman. 

The new hospital was under consideration 
for 10 years. Campaign to raise funds for 
remodernization was decided following an- 
nouncement by the Federal Government 
that a $1 million Hill-Burton Grant would 
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a 
be available if the hospital raised $2 million 
on its own. 

Last summer a four-way campaign was 
started. First phas® was an unpublicized 
drive among the general hospital family it- 
self. Advance gifts campaign was launched 
January 7, followed by the general campaign 
February 4. 

Operation Windup, final stage, is under- 
way to complete solicitation of prospective 
contributors and reach the $2 million goal. 
Upon attaining $2 million the additional 
$1 million will be forthcoming in Federal 
funds, 





Connecticut’s Successful Rocketeers and 
Archeopterex I 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, on Memo- 
rial Day this year, four young men from 
Branford, Conn., saw the successful cul- 
mination of a year’s work when they 
were given an opportunity to fire their 
amateur rocket—Archeopterex I—at 
Camp A. P. Hill in Virginia. 

The firing was a successful one, and 
four elated young men went home to 
begin plans for their second rocket. 

These four students, all about 16 years 
of age, have demonstrated a remarkable 
talent and interest in amateur rocketry. 
Under the guidance of their instructor, 
Mr. Chester Carlow, and the advice of 
Dr. George Wheeler, professor of physics 
at Yale University, these four designed, 
built, and succesfully fired their 6-foot 
rocket. They applied the principles of 
the classroom to the practical business 
of building a rocket. 

All four—Richard Griffin, David Har- 
rison, Robert Underwood, and Thomas 
Hines—are students at Branford High 
School. They have been an inspiration 
not only to their fellow students, but 
also to their teachers, parents, and every- 
one in their community and State who 
can appreciate the thoughtful work these 
boys have put into the building of their 
rocket. 

The local newspapers, however, tell the 
story much better than I, and I should 
like to quote from them. These articles 
and editorials express the feelings we 
hold for these enterprising young men: 

Al Callan, reporter for the New Haven 
Journal-Courier, writes in his eyewitness 
account of what happened at Camp A. 
P. Hill: 

The bright-red, 6-foot-long rocket soared 
upward faster than the eye could follow— 
disappearing into clear blue skies. 

Army officials said the launching was “The 
best we've seen—and the most successful 
ever,” at Camp A. P. Hill. 

The successful launching came at 12:02 
P.m.—after two dramatic failures earlier in 
the day. 

No one could say exactly how high the 

rocket had gone. Two experienced Army 
ordinance men who watched the launching 
from a vantage point a half-mile away, esti- 
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— its maximum altitude at 5,000 to 6,000 
ee 

The reaction of the four Branford High 
School youths who bullt the rocket, their 
instructor-counselors, and the relatives pres- 
ent, was summed up by 16-year-old Dick 
Griffin: 

“Holy cow, did you see that thing go?” he 
gasped. 

In this moment of triumph they shared 
the emotions felt by scientists at Cape Ca- 
naveral and Alamagordo. 


The New Haven Evening Register, in 
an editorial on May 18, remarked— 

The Camp Hill launching is evidence that 
the armed services are interested in the work 
of schoolboy scientists in rocket projects— 
if they are competently supervised and con- 
ducted under proper controls. So, a salute 
to the Branford Rocketeers for making the 
grade. 


The New Haven Journal-Courier edi- 
torialized on May 29— 

Area readers, impressed and laudatory on 
the homeside science coverage of the Journal- 
Courier series, will be cheering on the young 
rocketeers in the Camp Hill experiments. 
And their interest will be whetted by the 
knowledge of what it takes to get a school- 
boy rocket off the ground—under competent, 
controlled conditions. The boys and their 
advisers deserve and rate an extra salute 
for going about their project in the responsi- 
ble way they have. 


Throughout, it is made clear that the 
success of these boys could not have been 
made possible without the guidance of 
Army officials. Clearly, the cooperation 
and interest on the part of Col. A. B. 
Cushing and the many other Army offi- 
cials helped give these young men an 
opportunity in this free country of ours 
that few others in the world have today. 

It is refreshing to see these young men 
take on the responsibility of augmenting 
their education through practical appli- 
cation; not to rest on their laurels after 
one successful attempt, but to go on to 
improve their own knowledge and to 
apply what they have learned from 
Archeopterex I by building another and 
larger rocket. 

The attitude of the Connecticut com- 
munity is best summed up in an article 
written by Reporter Al Callan of the 
Journal-Courier on June 2. This article, 
Mr. Speaker, reflects the pride and inter- 
est that the people in their community 
have taken in the four rocketeers, and I 
would like to quote it here in full: 
[Reprinted from the New Haven Journal- 

Courier, June 2, 1959] 
Branrorpd ROCKETEERS PLAN NEw THREE- 
Stace Rocker 
(By Al Callan) 

BranrorD.—Elated by the spectacular suc- 
cess of their first rocket, the Branford High 
School Rocketeers today are making plans 
for “Archeopterex II.” 

The club’s first rocket, “Archeopterex,” 
meaning tive bird, was launched Satur- 
day at Camp A. P. Hill, Va., Army authorities 
said it was the best amateur rocket ever 
launched at the base. 

PLAN NEW ROCKET 

The four 16-year-old high school juniors 
now hope to build a three-stage rocket (the 
other had one stage) with a nose cone con- 
taining a liye mouse, a parachute to return 
the mouse safely, and a radio transmitter 
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to radio back altitude data as the rocket 
speeds skyward. 

Army authorities have promised to co- 
operate. 

Speaking to a Journal-Courier reporter 
after Saturday’s launching, Base Comman- 
der Col. A. B. Cushing said, “Send us more 
groups like this one.” 

Branford club members praised the Army 
for its hospitality and cooperation. 

“The Army people were wonderful to us,” 
said Chester Carlow, Branford High math 
teacher and counselor of the club. 

Meanwhile, the four rocket-builders were 
patted on the back by their schoolmates 
and teachers. 

CITES INTEREST 

“We are very proud and interested in the 
boys,” said Ernest Hatfield, principal. “It’s 
quite an honor for the youngsters and for 
the town and the school. I believe their 
success with the rocket has created more 
interest in science among the student body.” 

The rocketeers will be guests of honor at 
the Branford Rotary Club’s luncheon next 
Monday. 

John E. Loeb, a Rotary Club member, said 
the boys’ “scholarship and initiative ought 
to be recognized.” 

“Archeopterex II," now being planned, will 
be a three-stage rocket approximately 15 
feet in length. Rocket club member Tom 
Hines (the others are Dave Harrison, Bob 
Underwood and Dick Griffin) said, “It should 
reach 50,000 feet.” 

The boys’ first rocket, 6 feet long, went up 
an estimated 5,000 to 6,000 feet. Since the 
rocket passed out of sight, its sulfur-and- 
zinc fuel mixture may have propelled it to 
even greater heights. 

The boys expressed regret that they will 
have to build the new rocket without Car- 
low’s personal guidance. He has received 
a 1-year fellowship from the National Sci- 
ence Foundation to study math at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He and his family 
will leave June 19. He expects to return to 
Branford. 

AID FROM WHEELER 

However, the boys expect further assist- 
ance from Dr. George Wheeler of Yale, a 
nuclear physicist. Professor Wheeler helped 
the boys with Archeopterex the first and ac- 
companied them on hele trip to Camp A. P. 
Hill. 

The boys hope the Army will fly them to 
Fort Sill, Okla., for the Iaunching of their 
new, bigger rocket. Camp A. P. Hill handles 
only rockets with a potential altitude of 
20,000 feet or less, because of airline traffic 
at 22,000 feet overhead. 

Because of the nationwide interest in 
amateur rocketry, and President Eisen- 
hower’s desire to stimulate do-it-yourself 
science experiments by high school students, 
the Army is now setting up a new range 
for amateur rockets at Fort Knox, Ky. 

There are over 5,000 amateur rocket so- 
cieties in the United States, with 40,000 
members. With the aim of channeling this 
enthusiasm into the proper direction, the 
Army began making plans for-its first ama- 
teur rocket range at. Camp A. P. Hill, Va., 
in July of 1958. 

Seventy amateur rocket groups, mostly 
from high schools in the eastern United 
States, took part in a 2-day launching pro- 
gram last February 28. 

Although many of these rockets were suc- 
cessfully launched, none was as successful 
as the Branford group’s rocket of last Satur- 
day. 

The next mass launching at Camp A. P. 
Hill will take place September 28. Larger 
rockets will be launched during the summer 
at Fort Sill. 
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Coal Consumers in Anthracite Areas Pay 
Over $55 Million for Fuel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news article from 
the Wilkes-Barre Record of Wednesday, 
July 29, 1959: 

Coa CONSUMERS IN ANTHRACITE AREAS PAY 
$55,339,000 ror FuEL 

Consumers of anthracite in the regions in 
which it is produced last year used an esti- 
mated $55,339,000 worth of coal, accord- 
ing to Anthracite Institute. 

In the. Wyoming, or local region, consum- 
ers paid $25,832,000 for coal. Consumers in 
the Schuylkill region paid $23,203,000 for 
coal and those in the Lehigh region ex- 
pended $6,304,000. 

Sales at the mines in the three calten last 
year amounted to $38,105,000. In addition, 
sales from silt banks without preparation, 





largely to electric utilities, totaled $2,893,000. 


last year, bringing sales to $40,998,000 for 
the 4,780,000 tons sold locally. 

While accurate figures are not available 
as to transportation or dealer charges, it was 
announced a reasonable average would be 
$3 a ton of all sizes, which would result in 
the additional expenditure of $14,340,000 last 


year. 

In the local region anthracite sales at the 
breakers last year were estimated at $19;279,- 
000, an increase of $328,000 or 1.7 percent 
compared to sales of $18,951,000 in 1957. Pea 
size is the most widely used in the producing 
regions. Last year regional consumers paid 
$11,033,000 for this size. 

Pennsylvania anthracite deposits under- 
lie a Surface area of approximately 484 square 
miles, divided by trade usage into three re- 
gions and by geologic conditions into four 
fields. Wyoming region, the local area, is 
coextensive. with the northern field. Le- 
high region is made up of the entire eastern 
middle field plus that part of the southern 
field lying east of Tamaqua. Schuylkill re- 
gion includes all of the western middle field 
plus that portion of the southern field west 
of Tamaqua. 

Approximately 20,500,000 tons were pro- 
duced by the industry last year. Northern, 
or local field, produced 7,657,201 tons or 37.4 
percent of the total; western middle field, 
5,982,747 tons or 29.2 percent of the total; 
southern field 5,086,583 tons or 24.9 percent 
of the total and eastern middle field 1,738,555 
tons or the remaining 8.5 percent of the total. 
Preceding figures include underground, strip- 
ping, and culm bank production but do not 
include semianthracite produced in Sullivan 
County or recovery of coal from river bot- 
toms by dredges. 

MOST DEEP MINING LOCALLY 


Greatest concentration of deep mining last 
year was in the northern, or local field. Com- 
prising approximately 176 square miles the 
underground production in this field last 
year was 30,040 tons a square mile. Strip- 
ping operations resulted in production of 
10,340 tons a square mile while 3,130 tons a 
square mile were taken from culm banks, 
making the regional total last year 43,510 
tons @ square mile. 

Eastern middie field ranked first in con- 
centration of stripping and bank operations 
but the western middle field had the highest 
overall production a square mile of any of 
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the four fields. Western middle field pro- 
duction of all types reached 63,650 tons a 
square mile, This field extends roughly from 
Mahanoy City westerly through Shenandoah, 
Frackville, Girardville, Centralia, Ashland, 
Mount Carmel and Shamokin to Treverton, a 
distance of about 35 miles. In this relatively 
narrow strip production last year averaged 
one ton of anthracite for every 438 square 
feet of surface. 
CANADA EXPORTS IMPROVE 


Signs anthracite export trade to Canada is 
showing improvement compared to last year 
are definite, the Institute said. While Cana- 
dian receipts of Pennsylvania anthracite were 
not as high in April as in March they were 
substantially higher than in April 1958, ac- 
cording to the Institute. They also showed 
a sizable gain in the first 4 months of this 
year as compared to a year ago. 

British anthracite on the other hand, con- 
tinued its declining importance in the Cana- 
dian market. In April Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite industry shipped 65,485 tons of coal to 
Canada, an increase of 14,513 tons or 28.5 
percent compared to tonnage sent to Canada 
in April 1958. For the first 4 calendar 
months of this year anthracite shipments to 
Canada were 58,092 tons or 15.7 percent 
greater than the same months last year. 
Shipments of British anthracite to Canada 
during April dropped 2,918 or 72.9 percent 
compared to shipments in April 1958. 

Railroad originations of anthracite in June 
were 17 percent ahead of May and within 2 
percent of June 1958. This brought the first 
quarter of the current coal year to 1.5 per- 
cent ahead of 1958-59. 

_ Railroad originations of pea and larger sizes 
of anthracite destined for regular markets in 
the United States and Canada were down 
only 4 percent from the 12 months ending 
June 30, 1958. 

Commercial production for the week end- 
ing July 25 was estimated at 284,000 tons, 
bringing production since January 1 to 8,- 
449,000 tons. 





Conclusion Also Overdue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much speculation recently as to 
the general feeling on debt reduction. 
For a reaction from rural Ohio I offer 
the following editorial from the Daily 
Chief-Union at Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 
I am certain that it expresses the over- 
whelming sentiments of grassroots 
thinking, namely, that in times of pros- 
perity it is wise to pay off our debts. 

CONCLUSION ALSO OVERDUE 

President Eisenhower this week asserted 
at a press conference that there can be no 
thought of cutting taxes until some pay- 
ment on the huge national debt has been 
made, -He hinted that a cut in the debt is 
overdue. This, we believe, is a conclusion 
that also is overdue. The president has 
urged a payment on the debt before. Others 
in Government, includirig Senator Brrp of 
Virginia, have been pounding at this issue. 

Sirice World War II, the Federal debt has 
been cut only three different years. By 1946 

it had risen to over $269 billion. The follow- 
tie year it was cut to $258 billion and in 

was cut to $252 billion. It then rose 
to $257 in 1950 and again during the Tru- 





man administration was cut slightly to $255 
billion. The first two cuts mentioned were 
largely the result of appropriations unspent 
as the war ended. The debt has gradually 
increased since 1951 with the exception of 
1956 when it was reduced $1.6 billion. 

President Eisenhower pointed out that the 
interest alone on the Federal debt a year 
hence will amount to $8.7 billion, or more 
than double the last two reductions. It 
must be acknowledged that the cold war has 
to all practical purposes made any efforts at 
cutting Federal spending and the Federal 
debt almost impossible. With current pros- 
perity and if there had been no past wars to 
pay for, and little prospects of future con- 
flict, such a debt could be paid off quite 
easily within a few years. This is a wealthy 
and prosperous Nation and it is difficult to 
believe that a debt of even such proportions 
is impractical. However, it should not be 
allowed to increase in peacetime. 

Other nations have been forced to labor in 
sweat and tears to restore wrecked econo- 
mies. This Nation has gone merrily on its 
way as if there were no dangers facing it in 
the future. Economic ruin does not seem 
likely, but it is a possibility. We definitely 
would be in trouble should a depression 
strike. Prosperous times offer great oppor- 
tunities for preventing such dangers. 





Senator Smathers and Hemisphere 
Economic Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there appeared in today’s Washington 
Evening Star an article by Constantine 
Brown entitled “The United States and 
Latin America.” In this column Mr. 
Brown pays great and due credit to the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SmMaTHERs], 
who has been a long-time and consistent 
friend of Latin America, and who has 
made great efforts in seeking to foster 
better relationships between the coun- 
tries of this hemisphere. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorRD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, July 

30, 1959) 

UNITED STATES AND LATIN AMERICA— 
VALUE OF HEMISPHERE ECONOMIC PLAN 
BacKED BY SMATHERS Is EMPHASIZED 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Senator Greorce SmatTuers, chairman of 
the Latin America Subcommittee of the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
believes that the formation of a Western 
Hemisphere Economic Community is vital 
to the future of our Nation. The facts seem 
to bear him out. 

The 20 nations of Latin America share a 
basic political philosophy with the United 
States. To a large degree our economies 
are complementary rather than competitive. 

From a defense standpoint, the inter- 
dependence of the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere becomes even more apparent in 
the missile age. Actually, it is doubtful 
whether the United States could even con- 
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tinue to operate the missile center at Cape 
Canaveral, Fila., without the full cooper- 
ation of our neighbors to the south. 

Senator SmarHers, a Florida Democrat, 
believes many Americans have been so prop- 
agandized about the importance of Europe 
and some sections of uncommitted . Asia 
that they know little, and care less, about 
what is happening in our own back yard. 

Few persons realize that 26 percent of 
our exports go to Latin America and almost 
28 percent of our imports come from that 
area. 

In view of our adverse trade balances in 
other areas, these figures assume great im- 
portance. Almost every material designated 
by our Government as strategic—that is, 
vital to U.S. security—is sepeesenitad in our 
imports from Latin America. 

As of January 1958, US. cotenien capital 
had invested $8.8 billion in the economies of 
Latin American nations. This represents 
almost one-third of our private investments 
abroad. 

Senator SmatTHers points out that the 20 
Latin Republics, whose population now is 
175 million, are expected to have 300 million 
people by the year 2000— just 40 years away. 

Considering the mutual benefits to be de- 
rived from a closer economic union with 
Latin America, it seems remarkable that in 
the fiscal year 1958 the United States granted 
$223 million to Vietnam, where the tax- 
payers’ money was scandalously mismanaged, 
and only $117 million to all of the American 
Republics. 

It is easy to justify the Vietnam expendi- 
tures by the old cliche, “If we don’t support 
their economy, they will go Communist.” 
On the other hand, if a country is going to 
be Communist, would we rather it be Viet- 
nam or, for example, Guatemala? 

In Senator SMATHER’s opinion, which more 
and more is being shared by others in Con- 
gress, the United States had better increase 
its efforts to develop the expanding Latin 
American market. Otherwise, we will lose it 
to our European and Japanese competitors. 

It is time we dismiss the storybook myths 
of Letin American indolence and inefficiency 
and realize that American businessmen must 
travel south with sample cases containing 
good products at reasonable prices and con- 
vince our neighbors that they can get the 
best deal with us. 

According to the Florida junior Senator, 
‘we need more trade missions, assisted by the 
Commerce Department and the State De- 
partment wherever possible, and fewer good 
will visits devoted to cocktail parties and 
fashions. 

In essence, the American salesman had 
better get back to work or he is going to lose 
the best bet of the century. 

We must return to certain of the commer- 
celal practices which made us what we are, 
and stick to a policy of business is business, 
whether it is across the street or below the 
equator. If we want it, we are going to 
have to go outand getit. If we don’t, some- 
body else will. 





The People Know What They Want 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN: 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 
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ideas on 15 key questions which would 
likely come before the Congress. 

The response was exceptionally good, 
with better than 20 percent of the ques- 
tionnaires returned. They were re- 
turned, not only as individual views, but 
as the combined expression of the views 
of husbands and wives, of entire family 
units, as. the projects of high school 
classes, and as the majority views of 
groups in civic clubs who made the 
questionnaire their projects for an 
evening. 

I feel that the views of the people of 
my district—which represents a good 
cross section of our citizens, since it 
includes the residents of a city, several 
boroughs, farming areas and suburban 
communities—should be interesting to 
all of us at this time. Consequently, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including herein the questions and 
a@ report on the answers so returned to 
me: 

FAVORED 

(1) Economy in Government. 

(2) An increase in postal rates if necessary 
to balance the budget. 

(3) A strong labor-management reform 
bill. 

(4) A gradual reduction in Federal aid to 
certain forms of local activities. 

(5) Discontinuance of price supports for 
farm products. 

(6) Admitting fewer immigrants to the 
United States. 

(7) Keep up our efforts to ban nuclear 
tests. 

(8) A firm no retreat policy in West 
Berlin, 

(9) A tax reduction. 

(10) Allowing the President to veto finan- 
cial items individually. 

While favoring by a slight margin. the 
proposal to increase postal rates in order to 
balance the budget, the residents of the 
Eighth Congressional District of Pennsyl- 
vania were resoundingly opposed to an in- 
crease in the Federal tax on gasoline for the 
same purpose. Sixty-five percent said “no” 
to the question of a gas tax increase with 
only 25 percent favoring a boost. 

Here is a breakdown of the questions, and 
the reactions to each: 

Question No. 1: “The budget submitted to 
Congress by the President for the 1960 fiscal 
year proposes to stay in balance, even though 
it is high by past standards. Still, it is op- 
posed by some who contend that it is not 
large enough to meet the Nation’s needs. 
How do you feel?” Here was the response: 
76 percent said “we favor a balanced budg- 
et”; 5 percent thought “it should be larger”; 
10 percent wrote “should be smaller’; 7 
percent opined that “balancing the budget is 
not importaht”; the remaining 2 percent had 
no opinion. 

Question No. 2 was: “To balance the 
budget, it’s been suggested that postal rates 
be revised to bring in $350 million more 
revenue. Also, an increase of 1% cents a 
gallon Federal tax on gasoline is proposed. 
Do you favor an increase in postal rates?” 
Fifty-one percent said “yes”; 41 percent, 
“no”; the remainder had no opinion. The 
second part of the question asked, “Do you 
favor an increase in the Federal tax on gaso- 
line?” No, 65 percent; yes, 25 percent; no 
opinion, 10 percent. 

Question No. 3 asked: “Some kind of la- 
bor-management reform legislation seems 
certain to be enacted by this session of Con- 
gress. The big question is how far the 
changes will go. Do you favor a strong re- 
hform bill with teeth?” (Eighty percent said 
te es “Only moderate change?” 

percent went for this.) “No 


Sue from présent law?” (Just 4 percent © 
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favored the status quo.) The remaining 4 
percent had no opinion. 

Question No. 4: “Area redevelopment and 
urban renewal are subject of much discus- 
sion in Congress, particularly with respect 
to how far the Federal Government should 
go in helping defray the cost of clearing 
slum areas in larger cities, developing new 
residential and industrial sections in 
blighted neighborhoods, etc. Do you think 
the Federal Government should (a) bear 
most of the cost” (only 4 percent in favor 
of this); (b) “share the cost with others” 
(32 percent for this); (c) “just make loans 
to be repaid later’’ (62 percent were for this). 
Two percent voiced no opinion. 

Question No. 5: “In order to encourage 
State and local governments to assume re- 
sponsibility for certain public needs now 
mostly financed by Federal aid, it has been 
proposed that Federal grants for such activi- 
ties as vocational education and construc- 
tion of waste treatment works be discontin- 
ued starting in fiscal 1961. How do you feel 
about this?” Thirty-two percent felt this 
kind of Government spending should be 
discontinued; 17 percent were for continu- 
ing it, and 49 percent would like to see this 
kind of Government spending reduced grad- 
ually. Two percent did not comment. 

Question No. 6: “To encourage more inter- 
est in higher education, science, and mathe- 
matics, Congress authorized the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to initiate 
&@ program of repayable contributions to loan 
funds for college students and for grants-in- 
aid to States. One hundred and fifty million 
dollars is provided in the 1960 budget for this 
purpose, but there is legislation before Con~ 
gress to spend much more than this. Do 
you think (a) the present program of loans 
is adequate?” (52 percent agreed to this); 
“we should spend more” (29 percent favored 
this); (e) “spend less” (15 percent). No 
opinion—5 percent. 

A new farm plan was the subject of ques- 
tion No. 7. “It appears that a new farm plan 
will be introduced to pay direct subsidies 
from the Federal Treasury to farmers, cov- 
ering the difference between the market 
price for their products sold in this country 
and a so-called fair price set by Congress. 
This would replace the present system of 
price supports. What is your attitude?” 
Here was the response: 8 percent favored 
direct subsidies with 9 .percent against di- 
rect subsidies; 7 percent prefer the pressnt 
policy of price supports; 18 percent would 
reduce present list of price-supported crops, 
and a definite majority of 51 percent were 
against price supports of any sort. Seven 
percent gave no opinion. 

Question 8, in two parts, brought out 
these feelings: Question 8A: “It has been 
recommended that the mutual security pro- 
gram, designedto help strengthen the defense 
of free nations, be given $3.5 billion next 
year, or about 20 percent less than fiscal 
1959. What do you favor?” Reducing mu- 
tual aid by this amount, 54 percent. Keep- 
ing it at least as high as it was in 1959, 22 
percent. Cutting it more, 21 percent, No 
opinion, 3 percent. 

The reaction «to 8B was decisive. In an- 
swer to the question, “Do you think we 
should give economic assistance to countries 
like Poland and Yugoslavia, which are gov- 
erned by Communist-type forces, or restrict 
it to countries not so governed?” 81 per- 
cent would restrict giving, with only 13 per- 
cent in favor of giving to any country. Six 
percent did not express their views. 

The ninth question brought a more clear- 
cut reaction than any of the others. “Un- 
der present , the President has to 
accept or reject or appropriation bill in its 
entirety. I have introduced legislation that 
would enable the President to consider a 
separate item on its own merits, thereby 
Sau ee” eee eee 

unjustified appropriations. 
Comme would oth retain its constitutional 
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power to override any specific veto. Do you 
favor this?” Ninety-two percent said “Yes”; 
4 percent opposed, and 4 percent did not 
give an opinion, 

Question 10 asked: “Interest payments on 
the national debt are expected to rise $495 
million to $8.1 billion in fiscal 1960. In 
other words, payments for interest on the 
public debt alone represent more than 10 
percent of our. total Federal budget. Are 
you in favor of putting a realistic ceiling on 
the amount of Federal debt which now 
stands at $285 billion?” Favor putting ceil- 
ing limit, 44 percent; would not restrict, 9 
percent; would reduce debt, 41 percent. No 
opinion, 6 percent. 

On immigration, the question was: “There 
is some sentiment to revise our immigration 
laws on the grounds that present laws are 
outdated. What do you favor?” Fifteen 
percent were for more immigration; 41 per- 
cent for less immigration, and 38 percent 
in favor of permitting the same number as 
by present law. Six percent did not express 
their views. 

Question 12 asked: “The United States is 
faced with a decision on whether it should 
push forward or pull out of disarmament 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. Talks 
in Geneva on a nuclear weapons test ban 
seem to have bogged down. There are many 
persons who are much concerned about the 
danger of fallout from such nuclear tests. 
What do you think we should do?” Forty- 
four percent said to “‘tell Russia to show good 
faith or break off talks at Geneva.” An- 
other 44 percent were in favor of continuing 
working to ban nuclear tests. 9 percent 
would give up the idea of banning tests. 
Only 3 percent did not comment. 

The constitutents were emphatic in their 
feeling for a “no retreat” policy in West 
Berlin. The 13th question was: “The situa- 
tion in West Berlin and East Germany could 
lead to a very strained series of events which 


"will have a strong effect on the future U.S. 


role in Europe. What do you favor?” A “no 
retreat” policy in West Berlin, 85 percent; 
partial, or “token” withdrawal of American 
soldiers from Germany, 7 percent; full with- 
drawal from Germany, 3 percent. No opin- 
ion, 5 percent. 

The replies left no doubt in answer to 
question 14. “The President has held out 
the prospect of a tax reduction if the budg- 
et can be balanced and spending can be 
held down. Do you believe we should (a) 
Aim for a tax reduction?” (78 percent fa- 
vored this); (b) “Resign ourselves to high- 
er Federal spending and no tax reduction” 
(14 percent checked this). No opinion, 7 
percent. 

There was divided opinion on the final 
question. “There is much discussion now 
going on about continuing certain so-called 
excise or ‘luxury’ taxes originally enacted 
during World War II. These include taxes 
on transportation of persons, local telephone 
calls, furs, luggage, and jewelry. Do you fa- 
vor the repeal of such taxes?” ‘Yes, 48 per- 
cent; no, 45 percent; no opinion, 7 per- 
cent. 
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Camden, N.J., Rotary Club 
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ident, Charles A. Wolverton, who served 
with distinction in the House of Repre- 
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sentatives for Many years from New 
Jersey’s First Congressional District, has 
called my attention to a speech given in 
Camden, N.J., recently by Robert Y. 
Garrett. Mr. Garrett, a leading citizen 
of Camden, presented his address before 
a meeting of the Camden Rotary Club. 
I ask unanimous consent that his re- 
marks, which describe the history, goals, 
and achievements of Rotary Interna- 
tional, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AppRESS DELIVERED BY ROBERT Y. GARRETT AT 
MEETING Or CAMDEN Rorary CLUB ON JUNE 
16, 1959, Hetp In Watt WHITMAN HOTEL, 
Campen, N.J. 


It is a pleasure to say a few words of wel- 
come to you new members of Camden Ro- 
tary. The speaker customarily designated to 
deliver this message is usually a past district 
governor or other officer of equal rank. In 
the preparation of these few words I had a 
feeling of inadequacy and a deep conscious- 
ness of my limitations. 

What is Rotary? Pau) Harris, the founder 
of Rotary described it this way. “It is easier 
to note what Rotary does than to say what it 
is. If Rotary has encouraged us to. take a 
more kindly outlook on life and men; if 
Rotary has taught us greater tolerance and 
the desire to see the best in others; if Rotary 
has brought us pleasant and helpful con- 
tacts with others who also are trying to cap- 
ture and radiate the joy and beauty of life, 
then Rotary has brought us all that we can 
expect.” 

Paul Harris started the first Rotary Club 
in Chicago on February 23, 1905. It was 
founded on the theory that many successful 
businessmen are lonely. Harris was born in 
Wisconsin, spent his boyhood with his grand- 
parents in Vermont, went to college at the 
University of Vermont and Princeton and 
took his law degree at the State University 
of Iowa. 

Paying his way by whatever job came to 
hand, he spent 5 years in seeing the world. 
He worked as a raisin packer in Fresno, an 
actor in Denver, a cowboy in Colorado, a 
night clerk in Florida, and a deckhand on a 
cattle boat to France, and finished off by 
touring Europe as a marble buyer. 

After completing his studies at Princeton, 
Paul Harris went to the University of Iowa. 
En route he spent a week in Chicago where 
the unrest and wickedness of this hustling 
city possessed him with a weird fascination. 
It was so different from his New England 
valley. But he sensed something vital in it 
all. Why were some good and others bad? 
Why did some make sacrifices? Did they 
pay? Ifso, how? Why were others wasteful 
of their physical, mental, and moral re- 
sources? Was there wisdom in grandfather’s 
precepts or was he simply a well meaning 
but deluded old fogey? 

In 1896 he began the practice of law in 
Chicago and for a number of years things 
went poorly. Weekdays his practice kept him 
from thinking about himself, but Sundays 
and holidays were days of sorrow. He would 
go down to one of the churches in the morn- 
ing but during the long afternoons he said 
“I was desperately lonely. Oh, for the green 
fields of my New England valley and the 
voice of a kindly old friend.” There is no 
place like a city park on a Sunday after- 
noon to feel one’s loneliness; the very pres- 
ence of so Many strangers accentuated it 
more than boundless expanses of land and 
water could do. 

Blessed with characteristic New England 
kindness and friendship it is not difficult to 
understand how this young lawyer yearned 
for something more than clients in the vast 
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city of Chicago. Everywhere there were peo- 
ple but nowhere a familiar face. Recall- 
ing a line from Emerson, “He who has a 
thousand friends has not a friend to spare.” 
Paul Harris said: “I had neither the thou- 
sand nor the one.” With this background, 
is it difficult to understand why high in 
Rotary program is the development of 
acquaintance as an opportunity for service. 
Rotary seeks to bring people together 
through friendship with each other to par- 
ticipate in community betterment, promote 
high standards in business and professional 
life, and advance international understand- 
ing, and goodwill and peace. 

A bachelor without roots, unacquainted 
in a big strange city, he was lonely. His 
few acquaintances were businessmen. He 
began to think in terms of a club that would 
cure lonesomeness. After planning for many 
months, Harris revealed his idea to three 
other men, a coal dealer, a mining engineer, 
and a tailor. All of the present essentials 
of our club today were there including clas- 
sification the rule that a club could only 
admit one member of any business or pro- 
fession. By August the club had 21 mem- 
bers—mostly men who had been raised in 
small towns. They wore badges, used first 
names, read papers on business and public 
affairs, but unlike Rotary of today the early 
drafts of a statement of objectives had a 
mutual assistance clause and the first few 
secretaries had to keep a book on how much 
business was transacted between members 
each week. Before long that practice was 
dropped and emphasis placed on the ideal of 
service and integrity in business—at home— 
in the community—in all things. 

Rotary is not a religion nor a substitute 
for religion but it does concern itself with 
the moral and the ethical which go hand 
in hand with deep religious conviction. Ro- 
tary’s program is to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy 
enterprise and in particular, to encourage 
and foster— 

(a) The development of acquaintance as 
an opportunity for service; 

(b) High ethical standards in business 
and professions, the recognition of the 
worthiness of all useful occupations, and the 
dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa- 
tion as an opportunity to serve society; 

(c) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business, 
and community life; 

(d) The advancement of international 
understanding, good will, and peace through 
a world fellowship of business and profes- 
sional men united in the ideal of service. 

Early in my Rotary life the fellowship of 
this club made a deep impression on me and 
afforded me an opportunity of winning the 
friendship of many men whose lives made 
an everlasting contribution to the social 
and political life of this community. Many 
people are Rotarians in spirit although not 
actually enjoying the privileges of belong- 
ing to this great worldwide movement. This 
fact, however, should not deter us as a club 
but should spur us on to greater and higher 
achievements because as a unit we should 
be better able to furnish the materials and 
the unity to accomplish far more than is 

ible by individual effort. _ 

we honor these new members of our 
club let us see just how the club through 
its members can become a part of the an- 
swer to the problem of our time. Someone 
has said: “The most pertinent prayer I think 
is ever heard goes like this: ‘Lord, help me 
to be part of the answer insfead of part of 
the problem.’” 

All of us envison a better tomorrow. But 
are we willing to work for it, to do some- 
thing? It just will not happen; it will need 
implementation or there will be retrogres- 
sion and stagnation. 

was founded originally as a 
panacea for lonesomeness. As a result of 
persistence and sincerity, friendly contacts 
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have been made among all nations and 
creeds the world over. Now that the atmos- 
phere has been set, perhaps our current 
drive should be to make men appreciate 
their potentials. 

As Rotarians we have privileges beyond 
those enjoyed by many men. We operate 
on a high level. We have vision and faith. 
We believe in the future end especially so 
when we Know that men lik® you, men of 
high purpose, will follow «aiter us, Our 
task now is only to show you the way, put 
you to work. Quickly, you, too, will catch 
this vision of service and carry forward in 
the spirit of Rotary. 

Isn't it significant that throughout his- 
tory the talents for great and inspiring 
leadership have been reserved for only a 
very, very few men? Along the way some 
of you will hear the complaint: “What can 
I or a few of us do against such great 
odds?” 

Rotary’s membership when compared 
with the world’s population is almost in- 
finitestimal. Yet the influence it wields, 
the prestige it enjoys constitutes a tremen- 
dous voice for good. By precept and 
example we as community leaders are con- 
stantly showing the way. 

I for one am thankful that Paul Harris 
didn’t quit in disgust, or despair, or dis- 
couragement. Here we have the evidence 
of a relatively unknown, unsung man who 
had sa vision out of which came a world 
fellowship founded on respect and under- 
standing each man of good will for his 
neighbor. 

And lest there are those among us who 
say that such men are not for our fast 
moving, competitive century, I think as 
Rotarians we cannot listen often enough 
to the simple, clean, and very electrifying 
story of Albert Schweitzer. Instead of say- 
ing, “There was a man,” we can rejoice that 
there is a man. 

With a reputation as one of the great 
organists of Europe and a recognized au- 
thority on Bach he combined talents which 
made him one of the world’s foremost phy- 
sicians. Everything lay before him: fame, 
riches, worldly pleasures and comforts, the 
applause of his fellows. 

But his heart, his conscience, his soul 
were to be reckoned with. Out of a heart of 
love and a desire for selfless service he gave 
up everything, or so it would seem, to go 
to an obscure, primitive section of Africa, 
there to live and minister to savages. To- 
day his stature as a man has almost 
reached the proportions of sainthood. When 
he wrote something back that “you don’t 
live in a world all your own. Your 
brothers are here, too,” he sounded a clar- 
ion call which you in Rotary will hear over 
and over again. 

Listen to it. Do something about it. 
“Service above Self” will echo time and 
again through your Rotary experience. Pay 
attention to it for from now on service is 
your business. 

Welcome and may you grow and prosper 
yourselves as you serve your fellow men. 





Should Unemployed Have Census-Takine 
Jobs? 
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orD, I include the following letter from 
Mr. Norman Anderson of West Fargo, 
N. Dak.: 

West Farco, N. Dak., 

July 29, 1959. 

Parco Forum. 
KINDRED TRIBUNE. 
CASSELTON REPORTER. 
HUNTER TIMEs. 

Dear Eprror: As a representative of the 
United Packing House Workers of America I 
am very much concerned for the welfare of 
more than 300 former employees of Armour 
& Co. who were made jobless as a result 
of the Armour plant closing at West Fargo. 
Most of these employees live in the 9th, 10th, 
and 11th Legislative Districts of Cass County. 
The employment situation in this area is not 
good and many of the Armour employees 
have been forced to leave their communities 
and seek employment in other, States. 
Therefore, I am deeply concerned with an 
article written by Gifford Herron, State edi- 
tor of the Fargo Forum in the Sunday Fargo 
Forum of July 26, 1959, stating the method by 
which census workers are to be hired in Cass 
County. 

According to the article as many Republi- 
can precinct committeemen as possible are 
to be appointed as census workers. This is 
against Government regulations. The article 
states a subterfuge by which GOP officials 
will get around the intent and meaning of 
the law. Republican precinct committeemen 
will resign while they have a census job and 
then will be reappointed afterward. These 
census takers can make as much as $15.50 
for an 8-hour day, plus car expense. Many 
of the Republican precinct committeemen 
are successful business and professional peo- 
ple and do not need the jobs to support their 
families. The article further states that 
Lee Brooks, of Fargo, Arlo Lindsay, of Maple- 
ton, and Harry Wadeson, of Alice, are to make 
sure that only Republicans are hired. 

This sounds unethical to me and like a 
scheme to get an army of Republican workers 
into every home in Cass County and get cer- 
tain personal information, which census 
takers may get, and have it paid for by all 
the taxpayers. In addition, appointment of 
census takers purely as party politics is going 
to hamper the census. People will resent giv- 
ing personal information necessary for the 
census if they feel the census taker might 
use the information for the benefit of any 
political party. 

It shouldn’t make any difference what 
party an unemployed person belongs to if he 
is qualified to do the job, and by giving him 
the job the entire community can benefit. 
In the face of the present unemployment 
situation Of our Armour workers it is wrong 
to give these jobs to people who don’t need 
them. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the 


“members of the North Dakota congressional 


delegation and the Census Bureau in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


NORMAN ANDERSON. 





Letter From Gov. Orval E. Faubus to the 
Little Rock School Board 
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orp I wish to include a letter of enlight- 
enment for those who are now speculat- 
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ing upon the reopening of the schools 
in Little Rock. This is a copy of a letter 
forwarded to the Little Rock School 
Board by the Governor of Arkansas, the 
Honorable Orval E. Faubus: 

JULY 28, 1959. 

Although I have received no communica- 
tion of any nature whatsoever from the 
Little Rock School Board, I have noted from 
the press that the board, by a majority vote 
on a resolution, has challenged me to pre- 
sent any suggestion that I might have for 
a solution to the current segregation-inte- 
gration controversy in the city. I do have 
definite and specific suggestions to make, 
and I am adopting this means of conveying 
these suggestions to you. However, in or- 
der to avoid any misunderstanding of my 
position, I am prefacing my suggestions 
with the following remarks. 

Those who advocate the forcible integra- 
tion of the schools on the theory that it is 
the “law of the land” have a very weak case, 
indeed. A citizen is bound no less by the 
laws of his own State than by the Federal 
law. 

Our State constitution provides as follows: 

“AMENDMENT NO, 44 


“Section 1. From and after the adoption 
of this amendment, the General Assembly 
of the State of Arkansas shall take appro- 
priate action and pass laws opposing in every 
constitutional manner the un-constitutional 
desegregation decisions of May 17, 1954, and 
May 31, 1955 of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

“Said opposition shall continue steadfast 
until such time as such un-constitutional 
invasions or encroachments shall have 
abated or shall have been ratified.” 

This is the language of the 44th amend- 
ment to our State constitution, an amend- 
ment which was initiated by petition of the 
people, and adopted as a part of our State 
constitution by a large majority vote of the 
people at the general election in November 
1956. 

This amendment to our constitution has 
not yet been challenged in any court, and, 
therefore, stands today as the law of our 
State by the unquestioned. will of our 
people. 

Pursuant to this constitutional mandate 
from the people, the general assembly en- 
acted and I approve early in 1959, Act 236, 
which reads in part as follows: 

“Whereas the Supreme Court of the 
United States predicated its school integra- 
tion decision upon the psychological effect 
of segregated classes upon children of the 
Negro race, and, at the same time, ignored 
the psychological impact of integrated 
schools upon certain white children who ob- 
serve segregation of the races as a way of 
life; and 

“Whereas legislation is necessary in order 
to protect the health, welfare, well-being, 
and educational opportunities of such white 
children: Now, therefore, be it enacted by 
the General Assembly of the State of Ar- 
Kansas: 

“Section 1. No person eligible to attend 
public schools shall be required to attend 
a school with students of another or differ- 
ent race in order to exercise his right under 
the constitution of this State to receive 
gratuitous instruction.” 

I attach great significance to the fact that 
as arrogant as the NAACP may be, it has not 
had the effrontery to attach the validity 
of this statute under the constitution of our 
State, or of our Nation. It is quite ap- 
parent that the agitators in this group and 
other integrationists realize that any attack 
on this statute will raise a question of the 
fact that they cannot successfully meet, and 
I refer to the “phychological impact of in- 
tegrated schools upon white children who 
ar segregation of the races as a way of 
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Also, we have our Federal Constitution, 
and the 10th amendment thereto clearly 
states: “The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States, respectively, or to the people.” 

Among these powers—the powers not del- 
egated to the Federal Government, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, and reserved to 


the States, or to the people—is the complete . 


and unfettered power of each State to con- 
trol the »ublic schools within its borders. 

This a.nendment still stands and has not 
been repealed or modified by any subsequent- 
ly adopted amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

On the other hand, we have only a de- 
cision of he U.S. Supreme Court, based al- 
most wholly upon theories of sociology and 
psychology found in certain books on such 
subjects, the principal author being Gunnar 
Myrdal, a Swedish Socialist. There was the 
merest passing mention of the 14th amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution in the 
opinion filed by the Court. 

Of the law of the land theory based on 
this decision, former Congressman Samuel B. 
* Pettengill of Indiana recently wrote: 

“But more important than integration or 
segregation is the preservation of the Con- 
stitution against the brainwashing of the 
American people now going on, to. support 
the curious notion that a decision of the U:S. 
Supreme Court—any decision—is law.”’ 

It seems to me that it should be plain to 
any local, district, or State official as to 
which of the above more clearly reflects 
the will of the people of Arkansas, and 
which should be more binding upon him 
in his responsibilities as a public official. 

It is plain to anyone that the great ma- 
jority of the people of Arkansas prefer segre- 
gated schools, and they have that right under 
the Federal Constitution and the laws of the 
State. 

Even so, it has been clearly demonstrated 
that the people of Arkansas will accept the 
freedom of choice, on a community basis, 
of either segregated or integrated schools. 
This is amply evidenced by the non-interfer- 
ence with the operation of integrated schools 
at Charleston, Fayetteville, and other places 
in our State. 

In a large school district such as Little 
Rock, where the problem is more complex 
and difficult of solution, I believe the people 
would accept a plan of school operation based 
upon an individual choice between segre- 
gated or integrated schools. 

This brings me to my first suggestion—a 
plan which I believe will come most closely 
to winning acceptance, and, thereby, bring 
about peaceful integration inthe Little 
Rock schools. . 

I suggest that the school board ask all 
the parents who wish their children to at- 
tend integrated schools, or who will allow 
their children to attend integrated schools 
without undue objection, to come forward 
and so state. 

After you have determined the number of 
students available for integration, as evi- 
denced by the voluntary actions of their 
parents, assign half the White students to 
Horace Mann High School and half to Hall 
High School. Do the same with the Negro 
students. There would then exist two inte- 
grated schools, leaving the other facilities 
available for.those students whose parents 
are unwilling to accept integration. 

I predicate this suggestion on the follow- 


ing: : 

(1) It is clear that a majority of White 
parents do not desire integration (see vote 
results for special election of September, 
1958.) Central High School has approxi- 
mately times the capacity of Hall or 
Horace thus meeting the require- 
ment for more space for those desiring seg- 
regated schools. 
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(2) The facilities of Hall and Horace 
Mann are located in the areas where it has 
been clearly indicated that the most senti- 
ment exists for the acceptance of integrated 


public schools. . 

(3) This will make available the newest 
and most modern facilities for the use of in- 
tegrated schools, and will eliminate any pos- 
sible complaint about the facilities of inte- 
grated schools. I believe those who observe 
segregation of the races as a way of life will 
be willing to accept the less modern, and, in 
some respects, inferior facilities at Central, 
in order to preserve their way of life. 

I suggest. further, to forestall the inevi- 
table increase of moral problems which have 
always come with integrated schools, that 
the board send all boys to one school and 
all girls to the other. 

Transportation will be no problem, be- 
cause of the short distances involved; and, if 
necessary to use buses, the same vehicles can 
carry students both ways. In any’ plan of 
integration, the board will eventually face 
this problem. In New York, Philadelphia, 
and other integrated cities, students have 
been transported from the very door of one 
school to facilities miles distant, in order 
to bring about mixed schools in true ratio 
to racial numbers in the population of the 
whole area. Therefore, there can be no valid 
objections to the plan because of transpor- 
tation difficulties. 

As an alternative, in the event a substan- 
tial number of White parents do not yolun- 
teer for this plan, the children of the small 
number who do volunteer may be assigned 
to Horace Mann High School with the Negro 
students. It would then be unnecessary to 
assign any Negro student to any other 
school, All Negro students would be attend- 
ing an integrated school. In the language of 
the U.S. Supreme Court, no Negro “would be 
separated from others of similar age and 
qualifications solely because of their race 
(which) generates a feeling of inferiority 
as to their status in the community that 
may affect their hearts and minds in a way 
unlikely ever to be undone.” 

No sincere integrationist can object to this 
plan—either to the integration of both Hall 
and Horace Mann, or to the integration of 
Horace Mann alone. They would be prac- 
ticing what they preach—they would be 
demonstrating alive faith. For does not the 
Scripture teach that “faith without works 
is dead.” 

Any sincere integrationist must be willing 
to accept this plan, because it will afford 
an integrated status in the public schools 
for Negro students, and will avoid for Negro 
students the segregated status which, in the 
language of the U.S. Supreme Court, “has a 
detrimental effect upon the colored stu- 
dents.” 

This plan will not affect adversely any 
sincere segregationist in his immediate con- 
cern for his children. It allows full free- 
dom of choice for all those of either view- 
point. 

Such a plan will also afford a wonderful 
opportunity for sincere integrationists of 
both races to demonstrate to all by action 
and concrete evidence, whether or not any 
good can come from the integration of the 
races in the public schools. They should 
welcome the opportunity to show their faith 
in their viewpoint. 

In the words of the great American jurist, 
Mr. Holmes, in one of his famous opinions, 
it will be an opportunity to set forth the 
fundamental truth—‘“that the ultimate good 
desired is better reached by free trade in 
ideas—that the best test of truth is the 
power of the thought to get itself accepted 
in the competition of the market.” 

I believe that the acceptance of this plan 
by the school board and the integrationists 
of Little Rock will bring about an immediate 
solution to this grave problem. Fear, un- 
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easiness, and animosity should rapidly sub- 
side. With friction removed, the propaganda 
wars, boycotts, and counter-boycotts would 
almost immediately be forgotten. We would 
have reason to hope that the gulf of dis- 
trust and hatred which has been created be- 
tween the races by the arrogance of the 
NAACP and the police-state methods of the 
Federal Government would begin to fade 
away. 

I am convinced that any plan of integra- 
tion—token, limited, or otherwise—which is 
evolved from the pupil assignment plan, or 
any other plan, which forces parents to send 
their children to integrated schools against 
their will, will have the opposite effect on 
the feelings and sentiments of the people. 

Your public statements indicate that the 
school board intends to make use of our 
school assignment laws. The plan I have 
outlined can be executed within the frame- 
work of these two school assignment laws. [ 
know that this plan is in keeping with the 
spirit and the letter of amendment 44 to 
our State constitution, and act 236, both of 
which, I reiterate, stand unchallenged by 
the integrationists. 

Adoption of this plan—the voluntary inte- 
gration of some schools, leaving a freedom of 
choice for all—could result in a permanent 
solution of this problem in Little Rock. The 
same plan could be carried step by step 
through all other grades in the public schools 
of Little Rock. 

These suggestions do not indicate in any 
way any change in my attitude in opposi- 
tion to the usurpation of the people's rights 
or the State’s powers’ by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I have all along recognized the 
right of voluntary association. I have op- 
posed and will continue to oppose associa- 
tion by compulsion. I will continue to de- 
fend the right of the State and its commu- 
nities to control the locally and State-sup- 
ported educational institutions. I hope the 
time will soon come when the Federal au- 
thorities will cease the illegal usurpation of 
State and local rights, thus relieving you 
and me, and the people, of burdens which 
are unnecessary—burdens cast upon us by a 
U.S. Supreme Court that has no respect for 
established precedent—a Court that has 
earned (by its disregard of our constitu- 
tional rights) a growing disrespect of the 
people of our Nation. 

" Respectfully, 
OrvaL E. Favusvus, 
Governor. 


The American Journey: The Trail to the 
Pacific Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
July 1959 issue of Think magazine has 
been dedicated to the American journey, 
which began on July 4, 1776, and we trust 
will continue through the indefinite dec- 
ades and centuries ahead. 

One of the most thoughtful and pro- 
vocative articles in this outstanding issue 
of Think magazine is entitled “Growth 
in the Northwest,” and it heralds the re- 
sourcefulness and valor of the explorers 
and settlers who pioneered the Oregon 
Trail to the Pacific Northwest. The au- 
thor of this article is one of our country’s 
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most distinguished historians and col- 
lectors of folklore, Mr. Stewart H. Hol- 
brook, noted Oregon author and fellow 
resident of my native city of Portland. 
In this centennial year for our State of 
Oregon, I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Holbrook’s stirring article from 
Think magazine for July 1959 be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

GROWTH IN THE NORTHWEST 


(By Stewart Holbrook) 


One of the most cherished myths of west- 
erners is to describe this or that region where 
we live as a piece of the last frontier. We 
do it in the old Oregon country. It is a 
harmless brag, and it helps us to identify 
ourselves with the pioneers. 

Time has made a desirable asset of pio- 
neers. They stand faily high in the Valhalla 
of national heroes. And if we of the Pacific 
Northwest have no Mayflower, our symbol 
comparable to the Pilgrim vessel is the cov- 
ered wagon. It matters little that those 
wagons were not all covered, or that they 
were numbered by the many hundreds, or 
that they rolled westward continuously from 
1843 until well after the railroad arrived. 
They have long since separately dissolved to 
merge into the classic vehicle. 

Let it stand, this pioneer figure walking 
beside the covered wagon. He was seen in 
full stride by Francis Parkman, the historian, 
who made man and wagon into an image 
that has become an icon, fit for statues in 
parks and murals, in capitols and barrooms. 
The pioneer is useful in other ways. Cham- 
bers of commerce use him to immortalize the 
courage and determination with which the 
old frontier was imbued; while an unsuc- 
cessful real estate operator or industrialist 
can blame him becaue he “exhausted all our 
natural resources and opportunities.” I 
often hear this complaint. 

Yet, we still have our dreamers, men who 
hear trumpets blowing at dawn, who see the 
morning before it is scarcely light. They 
believe there is no end to opportunity, so 
long as man is free to dream. I shall come 
to them in a moment, but first let us not 
forget our dreamers of the past who con- 
jured up the Northwest corner and Called 
it the Oregon country. 

Dreamers are difficult to dramatize for the 
history books, yet no doer had more in- 
fluence on our region than Hall Jackson 
Kelley, a strange and dedicated prophet, the 
Lord’s own messenger in respect to the Pa- 
cific Northwest when it was, at best, of 
doubtful sovereignty. At the time Kelley be- 
gan to dream, in the 1820's, our region was 
virtually a trapping and trading preserve of 
the hoary Hudson’s Bay Co. Clive of India 
himself was no more a spearhead of empire 
than these gentlemén adventurers in tartan 
caps seeking skins. 


Yet, without asking anybody about it, 
Kelley, who had never been west of the 
Hudson River, suddenly felt called upon to 
ery, “On to Oregon”—then to organize the 
American Society for Encouraging Settle- 
ment of the Oregon Country. Until then, 
the few Americans who had been there were 
mostly sea captains; and, of course, the Lewis 
and Clark party. But now here was Kelley, 
an impecunious New England schoolmaster, 
to write and somehow publish a remarkable 
pamphlet calling for an exodus to Oregon. 

His was no modest proposal. Kelley’s 
Oregonians were to number 5,000 in the first 
wagon train. Five hundred trained and 
armed men were to compose a uniformed 
guard. He had the whole business planned; 
the organized of the emigrants 
according to trades and abilities; the sup- 
piies and equipment; the discipline of the 
trail—everything. Above all Kelley's pio- 
neers must be moral people. 
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Kelley's imaginative proposal and recruit- 
ing campaign, carried on from Boston head- 
quarters, created a tremendous interest. It 
faded quickly when Congress, which he had 
petitioned for aid, remained cool. The press 
attacked Kelley, the bemused dreamer, with 
the ridicule so often used against uncon- 
ventional characters, and his wondrous plan 
blew away into the mists. 

It turned out, however, that Kelley had 
touched off a sort of apostolic succession 
of enormously effective doers. He had made 
a convert of young Nathaniel Wyeth, who 
promptly sent a cargo of goods around the 
Horn, then struck out overland to establish 
a trading post on the Columbia River. 
Though this specific venture was to fail, 
Wyeth in turn attracted Rev. Jason Lee, who 
accompanied him across the continent to 
found a settlement and mission school for 
the Indians. Lee also had some purposeful 
ideas. He soon showed up in Washington 
and presented to. Congress a petition signed 
by a handful of allegedly American settlers 
in Oregon urging the recognition of terri- 
torial status. Nothing hapened just then, 
and Lee returned to Oregon, this time lead- 
ing a party of 50 new settlers which went 
into history, significantly, as the great re- 
enforcement. 

Now the covered wagons began to roll, 
rutting the Oregon Trail so deep that por- 
tions of it can be seen more than a century 
afterward. Their numbers virtually assured 
American sovereignty of the region, 

It was to be the longest trek in our history, 
this journey into the mysterious sinister 
void which the very maps designated as the 
Great American Desert of, worse, simply as 
unknown. Here was the biggest sun and 
the biggest moon in the biggest sky any 
had even seen. In their agonies of travel 
it came to seem as if both horizon and 
their goal beyond it were moving in unison, 
always keeping 10 miles ahead of them. The 
wind never ceased. Weeks on end it blew 
straight from the hottest corridors of the 
Equator, then shifted to blow from the top 
of the world. 

There was the sun, and from the endless 
glare of that immense and hated thing there 
was no hiding place. Mirages danced and 
flickered, bringing a handsome blue lake, 
shimmering cold and inviting, only to sink 
into the ground. The wind, the sun, the 
savages. This unmarked road through the 
hell-wrought desert beat all manner of 
things out of and into human beings. Men 
and women displayed prodigies of courage 
and self-sacrifice to meet the almost daily 
crisis. The Sioux, the Blackfeet, were ever- 
present dangers. The worst threat of all was 
time. When one morning ice was seen on 
the waterhole, the emigrants knew some- 
thing must be jetisoned, lest winter catch 
them in the mountains. Thus, the Oregon 
Trail was soon marked with fine old chests, 
with massive bureau and claw-foot tables. 
They were not discarded lightly. 


THE PROMISED LAND 


By the time the survivors reached their 
promised land, they were fit to cut the first 
logs, make the first clearing, plow the first 
field; they were ready to fight the first 
Indian war, to build the first blockhouse. 
All together, they took the wilderness in 
hand and from it carved out three great 
Commonwealths for the Republic. 

In their wake came wave after wave of 
more pioneers, many with dreams to fulfill 
in this last frontier. Opportunity? No 
genuine pioneer, no matter the times he 
was born to, ever failed to recognize oppor- 
tunity. Merely as a reporter I watched while 
a city was dreamed up and built, to shine 
like a star on the edge of night in the 
Douglas-fir immensity on the north bank 
of the Columbia. This was no housing de- 
velopment, but a real town which in 30 
year grew to its present population of 30,000 
people, and has become the queen of all 
lumber cities, anywhere—Longview, Wash. 
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Longview was founded on the startling 
proposition that timber is a crop to be har- 
vested in cycles from a managed forest. It 
was a dream, an idea, so unique that its 
downfall and end were predicted regularly 
by nondreamers. But no longer. From 
Longview today comes not only lumber but 
an astonishing variety of forest products 
made from what, in former times, was called 
wood waste and destroyed as fast as it could 
be conveyed into the gigantic burners that 
were hallmarks of the sawdust cities of the 
era. The vast managed forest that feeds 
Longview’s plants is harvested on 4 sus- 
tained-yield program. Growth equals cut. 

America is always to build, sang the poet, 
and man will ever dream of man’s fulfill- 
ment. One of these men was Billy Clapp 
who, when I first met him less than 30 years 
ago, was a short, plump, cheerful attorney 
who operated his law business, such as it 
was, from a two-by-four shack in the des- 
olate, sun-baked hamlet of Ephrata in cen- 
tral Washington. 

For many years, Lawyer-Dreamer Clapp 
brooded about Grand Coulee, the monstrous 
dry canyon in this desert. It was 1,000 feet 


deep in places, and some 50 miles long.” 


“Why,” he mused aloud one day, “why 
couldn’t we build a big dam at the far end of 
her and make the Columbia run right down 
the Coulee to give us all the water we want?” 
In that remark was the genesis of the vast 
project that came to fruition more than two 
decades later. 

Almost every American. must have heard of 
Grand Coulee by now. Here in the midst of 
volcanic and glacial wastes, hundreds of 
thousands of acres are being made into lush 
farmlands that will astonish. It has come 
to pass that the mountains have dropped 
down new wine, that the hills flow with milk 
and honey, and all the rivers flow with 
waters. The visitor will invariably recall dim 
Biblical passages about oases, where the des- 
ert was made to blossom like the rose. 

One looks and is prepared to believe that 
each of Grand Coulee’s irrigation canals is 
longer than the Potomac—that the main 
canal alone could hold the flow of Niagara. 
When all the canals and laterals are com- 
pleted, some years hence, they will stretch 
4,500 miles. The Grand Coulee Dam also 
supplies power which, pooled with electric- 
ity from other Columbia River projects, is 
carried to all parts of the Pacific Northwest, 
including the great mysterious complex 
called Hanford Engineer Works, a corporate 
title which few if any other corporations 
can match in the way of euphemism; Han- 
ford is where the United States makes the 
essence known as plutonium 239. 

This is the same surging and once lonely 
river that moved an early poet, William 
Cullen Bryant, so powerfully. Some of his 
lines caught its majesty. They will be 
quoted so long as men remember the stream 
was formerly called the River Oregon—*“the 
continuous woods where rolls the Oregon, 
and hears no sound, save his own dashings.” 

Woods and water. They have played 
mighty parts in the American dream in the 
Pacific Northwest. Longview and Grand 
Coulee will do as symbols, not only for our 
region but for all dreamers who like to be- 
lieve America is never accomplished, that it 
is always still to build. 





On Not Interfering 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, com- 
menting on the most important bit of 
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legislation to face this or any other Con- 
gress within a decade, Henry Hazlitt in 
the current Newsweek stresses the tre- 
mendously important but unappreciated 
fact that the basic problem we face is 
entirely one of Congress’ own doing. 
Under leave to extend my remarks these 
thoughts are herewith included..: 
On Nor INTERFERING 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 
President Eisenhower has said that he will 


not interfere in the steel Strike at this stage. 


And certainly he has not interfered in the 
sense, for example, that Mr. Truman inter- 
fered when he seized the companies in 1952 
and tried to impose big wage increases on 
them. Mr. Eisenhower is ostensibly follow- 
ing a “hands-off” policy, to permit “free vol- 
untary collective bargaining.” Yet the Fed- 
eral Government has been in fact interfering, 
and interfering every day, on the side of the 
union leaders and of greatly increasing the 
effectiveness and coercive power of-a strike. 
It is interfering through the Federal labor 
laws already on the books (with the help of 
lack of local law enforcement against union 
coercion and violence). 

The Norris-La Guardia Act, for example, in 
effect prevents employers or nonunion em- 
Ployees from going to the Federal courts for 
immediate relief from irreparable injury. 
Mass picketing is tolerated, and has proved 
in fact so intimidatory that the steel com- 
panies have not even attempted to carry on 
production in any of the six national steel 
strikes that have been called since the end of 
World War II. As one news item matter-of- 
factly put it a few dayes ago: “Any ‘back-to- 
work’ drive under company sponsorship 
would touch off picket-line violence of a type 
that has been unknown in the steel industry 
since the strikes of 20 years ago.” Even in 
the present strike, picket lines stranded an 
estimated 500 supervisors in three Jones & 
Laughlin plants, The stranded personnel 
was made up of a standby corps to prevent 
deterioration of equipment, maintain essen- 
tial utilities, and keep a fire watch. 

COMPULSORY BARGAINING 


Government interference; in fact, began 
long before the strike. The phrase “free 
voluntary collective bargaining” has become 
a mockery, The employer’s bargaining is 
neither free nor voluntary, He is compelled 
by law to recognize and bargain with one 
specific union. No matter how unreasonable 
the demands of that union may be, he is 
forbidden to deal with anybody else with 
whom he might make a more acceptable 
voluntary agreement, This is a discrimina- 
tion that the law does not make in favor of 
any other private group. It supplies cor- 
rupt or ruthless labor leaders with a weapon 
of extortion and shakedowns. Moreover, an 
Officially recognized union, though it may 
originally have represented only 51 percent 
of a given group of employees, is legally 
granted exclusive bargaining rights for that 
group, This means that dissenting indi- 
viduals or minority unions are denied the 
right of freely bargaining for themselves. 

ONE MAN’S POWER 


And so it comes about that one man, one 
private individual, has the power to bring 
practically the entire steel industry to a halt 
overnight. And other single individuals can 
bring the automobile industry, or the coal 
industry, or the aluminum industry, or the 
railroads, or the aiflines to a halt. And then 
the country is helpless. There seems no way 
of ending the paralysis except by forcing 
the employers to give in, to grant the union 
demands, so that union leaders will permit 
us to start producing steel or aluminum or 
coal again. No way is even contemplated 
of resuming production without their con- 
sent. 


compromise 
_principles, If we believe that the wel- 
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The Government’s impotence, of course, 
is of its own making. But what, meanwhile, 
does Congress do? It acts as if the whole 
situation did hot exist. It is now tinkering 
with a labor bill that deals with none 
of the primary or central problems, but only 
with secondary and peripheral problems, and 
even for most of these it proposes the wrong 
remedies, Congress acts as if there were 
only one problem—the corruption of some 
labor-union bosses, or their excessive power 
over rank-and-file members. Any injustice 
or harm to nonunion employees, or to em- 
ployers, or to the public is treated either as 
if it did not exist or as if it did not matter— 
as if nobody but union members had any 
rights that anyone was bound to respect. 

This is the ideology behind present Fed- 
eral law and its discussion. It forgets, 
finally, that industrywide unions cannot 
raise wages by coercive strikes except at the 
cost of bringing on either unemployment or 
additional inflation. The steel union did 
both by its strike in 1956. 





Banks, tasiconk Rates: The Public 
Interest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr.FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, who should 
have the power to determine policy when 
the welfare of our country is at stake? 
The Federal Reserve bank or the Con- 
gress? 

The welfare of our country is at stake 
when we are threatened with an infla- 
tion which can consume all of us. To 
pay added interest charges on the public 
debt is inflationary. The Federal Re- 
serve bank refuses to support Treasury 
bonds at the maximum interest rate now 
permitted. ‘The Federal Reserve bank 
high-handedly rejects the advice of Con- 
gress when it suggests passing a resolu- 
tion to the effect that it is the sense of 
Congress that the Federal.Reserve bank 
support the bond market. The members 
of the Federal Reserve bank system were 
helped by Congress in 1933 and now, 
being beneficiaries of the fruits of-the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
have declared their independence not 
only of the will of Congress but their 
rejection of even an expression of opinion 
by Congress on a money matter which 
has at stake not only the welfare of the 
banks but the welfare of the entire coun- 
try and our economic system. If you be- 
lieve, as I do, that fighting inflation 
through increased interest charges leads 
to a speedy and serious depression, and 
to an increasing spiral of inflation in 
other fields, then the advice and wish 
of Congress should be heard and heeded 
by agencies created by this Congress, 
such as the Federal Reserve bank. Yes, 
the private banks of this country should 
not be unmindful of the advice of Con- 
gress. Where the interest of the people 
is at stake, this Congress cannot afford 
to forfeit its power or influence or to 

the people’s convictions or 
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fare of the people can be jeopardized 
through a rise in interest rates, through 
further inflation and by the failure of 
the Federal Reserve bank to support the 


_current bond market, then I feel it is 


our duty, 4s Members of Congress, to re- 
fuse to knuckle under to those who de- 
mand increased interest rates. The well- 
being of the people of the country comes 
ahead of the well-being of the banks and 
money-lenders. Congress should pro- 
tect the people and should not forfeit, 
even its right to express an opinion, to 
the banks who are hiding behind the 
sacred veil of a statement to the effect 
that banks should be free of the con- 
trol of politicians. I say that it is our 
responsibility as Congressmen, politi- 
cians if you will, to protect the interests 
of our constituents who sent us here. 

First the bankers wanted the Vault 
Cash bill—then the ceiling lifted on the 
national debt—then an increase in the 
interest rate on Government bonds and 
now they are bold enough to tell Con- 
gress, through the President, that Con- 
gress should not pass a simple resolu- 
tion expressing its feeling that the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank should support the 
bond market of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The Federal Reserve bank has 
refused to buy Treasury bonds at the 
interest rate offered by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. We have, in effect, a 
strike by the Federal Reserve bank 
against the Treasury—a strike against 
the people of the United States. 

Can any of us go home at the end of 
this session if we vote for an inflationary 
increase in interest rate and face the 
family farmer, the corner grocer, the 
white-collar worker, the laborer, the 
veterans, the teachers, and the pension- 
ers living on fixed incomes? Let us for- 
get about the hypothetical individual 
who states that the cause of the inflation 
is because Congress, or the Democrats 
in Congress, are spending too much. 
There is little difference between the 
spending bills of the Republicans and 
the Democrats. There is, however, a big 
difference between the policies of the 
Republicans and the Democrats. What 
we need is a balanced economy. If we 
have a balanced economy, a balanced 
budget will automatically follow. Let 
us vote in the interests of the people back 
home—let us vote against inflation by 
refusing to increase the interest rate on 
the national debt. 





Cost of Producing Milk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN é 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today the | 
American dairy farmer still finds him- 
self caught in a cost-price squeeze, De- 
spite high costs of operations, equip- 
ment, taxes, and labor, the dairyman 
still receives a disproportionately small 
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part of the retail price of milk and milk 
products. For example, he may receive 
only 6 or 7 cents per quart for milk sold 
within 24 hours for 22-26 cents. 

Despite a wide variety of efforts, it 
has not yet been possible to correct this 
situation. 

A great many theories, of course, have 
been advanced as to just how this should 
be accomplished. Among these has been 
the idea of lowering the costs of pro- 
duction of milk. 

As we know, these costs vary, depend- 
ing upon a wide variety of factors, in- 
cluding: (1) herd size; (2) milk produc- 
tion per cow; (3) labor charge; (4) cost 
of feed; (5) efficient management; and 
other factors. Even though realistic ef- 
forts have been made to improve effi- 
ciency, however, the outlook has not suf- 
ficiently brightened. 

DAIRY INCOME IN WISCONSIN 


In 1958 Wisconsin dairy farmers re- 
ceived an average of about $3.11 per 
hundredweight for 3.5 percent milk at 
the farm. At this price, a 20-cow herd— 
averaging 8,000 pounds of milk per 
cow—would enable the farmer to pay 
current market prices for feed, cover 
production costs, return 4 percent in- 
terest on the dairy investment, but leave 
only 73 cents per hour for labor. 

At such a price level, nearly one-half 
of Wisconsin’s dairy farms did not re- 
ceive enough income to cover all their 
noniabor costs, including interest on in- 
vestment, with no return for operator 
labor. Less than 10 percent paid all costs 
and returned $3,000 for the operator 
labor and management. 

IS LOWERING PRODUCTION COSTS THE ANSWER? 


The question arises, however: Is low- 
ering the cost of production really the 
answer? 

Naturally, it is advantageous for any 
individual farmer to lower his costs of 
operation. However, costs per unit are 
most effectively lowered by expanding 
production. If there is widespread ex- 
pansion of production, the resulting 
volume of milk flowing into the market 
then has the effect of lowering prices 
that offset the gains of lower produc- 
tion costs. : 

Thus, while lowering the costs of pro- 
ducing milk is desirable for the indi- 
vidual farmer, it is not the whole an- 
swer; instead, additional efforts must 
also be made to attain more effective 
distribution and greater consumption— 
with the dairy farmer receiving a fairer 
share of the retail price of milk. 

Recently, the members of the staff 
of the College of Agriculture, University 
of Wisconsin Extension Service, pre- 
pared a special circular entitled “The 
Cost of Producing Milk.” 

Recognizing that cost of production 
is one of the major factors that must 
be taken into consideration—if a suc- 

-eessful effort is to be made for bright- 
ening the outlook for the dairy farmer, 
however, I ask unanimous consent to 
have excerpts from the circular printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrec- 
orp, as follows: 
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THe Cost or Propucinc MILK 


“How much does it cost to produce 100 
pounds of milk?” This question is of wide- 
spread interest to farmers, farm organiza- 
tion leaders, public representatives, and 
consumers. 

“What would dairymen have to get for 
100 pounds of milk in order to earn for 
their labor the average weekly wage or 
hourly pay which industrial workers re- 
ceive in Wisconsin?” This queestion is sig- 
nificant to those who believe that dairymen 
can reasonably expect as large a return on 
an hourly or weekly basis as factory 
workers. 

Both questions are difficult to answer sat- 
isfactorily, because no single figure applies 
to all or to even @ majority of dairy farmers. 
Yet these questions are being asked, and in 
response to them this analysis is made. 

Production costs vary widely among indi- 
vidual dairymen. Many produce at less than 
the average cost for all dairymen—many 
others produce at greater than average cost. 
Production efficiency and size of operations 
are two important factors bearing on cost. 
Other considerations are the labor charge 
and whether the feed is home produced and 
charged at the cost of producing it or 
whether it is bought and charged at market 
prices. 

Twenty cows producing 8,000 pounds of 
3.5 percent milk per cow approximates the 
1958 average Wisconsin dairy herd. If feed 
and all other items needed for milk pro- 
duction (exclusive of labor but including 
overhead interest, depreciation, etc.) as 
given by reliable research reports are charged 
at 1958 rates, the net cost per hundred- 
weight of milk sold from this average Wis- 
consin herd is $2.22. 

How is this cost arrived at? 

First, all feed (including pasture) is 
charged at current local market price, rather 
than at the cost of producing it. Second, 
only those costs directly associated with the 
dairy herd and young stock are included. 
Third, costs are based upon requirements for 
this specific herd size and productive level, 
rather than upon farm account records. 
Average efficiency in the production of grade 
B milk is assumed. This method of deter- 
mining cost permits viewing the dairy op- 
eration apart from the rest of the typical 
farm business, which includes raising crops 
and supplementary livestock. 

The following costs are included, both for 
the milking herd and young stock: Feed at 
average 1958 market prices; bedding at 1958 
costs; interest on the dairy investment (live- 
stock, barn, dairy machinery and equip- 
ment) at 4 percent; depreciation on the 
barn, dairy machinery and equipment based 
on estimated useful life; taxes on the barn 
and livestock over 4 months of age at the 
1957 Wisconsin tax rate; building and equip- 
ment repair costs; breeding, veterinary and 
miscellaneous cash expense. 

Ignoring labor cost for the moment, the 
above items total $5,331 for this 20-cow 
herd plus young stock. 

Deducting $1,952.60 from this total as the 
current value of veal calves and cull cows 
sold and manure available for field applica- 
tion, the net ¢ost would be $3,378.40 for the 
herd. In turn, the net cost per hundred- 
weight of milk sold (7,600 pounds per cow 
assuming 400 pounds are used for calf feed) 
is $2.22. In other words, the price of 3.5 
percent milk at the farm (hauling costs are 
not included) would have to be $2.22 per 
hundredweight in order to cover operating 
costs plus interest on the investment, but 
with no return for labor. Costs of produc- 
ing grade A milk might be somewhat higher. 

WHAT RETURN FOR LABOR? 


A 20-cow herd with typical facilities and 
average work efficiency require about 1,840 
hours of labor per year. If labor is charged 
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at $1.05 per hour (the average 1958 hourly 
wage for Wisconsin farm workers without 
room and board), the labor cost would be 
$1.27 per hundredweight of milk sold. 
Added to the other costs, this gives a net 
cost of $3.49 per hundredweight. 

Actually the 1958 average price for 3.5 
percent milk at the farm was $3.11 per hun- 
dredweight in Wisconsin. This is the aver- 
age price aaret A and grade B milk sales. 
At this price, the average Wisconsin 
dairyman earned 73-Cents for each hour 
spent on the dairy herd in 1958 plus 4 per- 
cent interest on hf® dairy investment. 

Milk production costs can also be com- 
puted using industrial wages as the basis for 
the labor charge. The average Wisconsin in- 
dustrial worker earned $87.53 per week in 
1958 working 40.4 hours, or $2.17 per hour. 
If dairy labor is charged at the weekly in- 
dustrial wage of $87.53 ($1.38 per hour as- 
suming a 63.5-hour farm workweek), the 
net cost for this herd would be $3.89 per 
hundredweight of milk sold. Charging 
labor at the average hourly industrial wage 
of $2.17 would raise the net cost to $4.85 
per hundredweight. 

Calculating the cost of production on the 
basis of different annual labor incomes may 
be more meaningful to most dairymen than 
returns on an hourly: basis. Labor income 
is the return for operator labor and manage- 
ment after all other operating and invest- 
ment costs have been paid. Net costs for 
the average herd, assuming various levels 
of dairy labor income, are as follows: 


Net cost per 

hundredweight 

Annual dairy labor income: milk sold 
OL GRG wie Sanne caknkjaiied diate $2. 88 
OE 0G ese Soh cib osm eis 3.14 
CB08 ies ite Tas - 3.54 
CEOS cote ae ca 3. 87 
CURIGG: clawiticiivisaricn Gh tninenaalindls 4. 20 
BBO ink omininttochinickaeitlnid anaes 4. 53 
9400. ck dcidbee erin dds aditiods 4. 85 


The average price of $3.11 per hundred- 
weight yielded, therefore, slightly less than 
$1,500 labor income last year for the average 
herd of 20 cows producing 8,000 pounds of 
milk per cow. 


COSTS AT VARIOUS PRODUCTION LEVELS PER COW 


Within a given herd size, the net. cost per 
hundredweight of milk sold largely depends 
upon production per cow. Many costs (bed- 
ding, labor, etc.) are about the same regard- 
less of production per cow with a given herd 
size. Therefore as total production rises, the 
net cost per hundredweight milk sold drops 
substantially. 


Net cost per 

Total milk production hundredweight 
per cow: milk sold 

1 DOG PATNA a niiincckdntireicidinnaie $3.93 
S000 DOUNES Sc siinn oi cde ok nsnouien 3. 54 
DADE RUENER a. 3 cinikc ientibciddemeneine - 3.24 
20000 POURMR. on ca cecincandncnsoone 2.99 
12 000 POURDB ii scien ni diinmcingies 2. 79 


The above table shows the importance of 
high-producing cows. The figures are based 
on the 20-cow herd with all feed purchased. 
The net costs listed represent the farm prices 
needed for 3.5 percent milk in order to yield 
$2,000 annual dairy labor income from the 
dairy enterprise (20 cows) plus 4 percent 
interest on the dairy investment, under 1958 
cost conditions. 

COSTS WITH HERDS OF VARIOUS SIZES 

Herd size is another major determinant 
of net cost per hundredweight of milk sold. 
Again, fixed costs, particularly for the barn 
and equipment, can be spread over greater 
sales volume through herd on. . 

Net costs per hundredweight of milk 


are estimated below for herds of varying size. 


It is again assumed that all feed including 
pasture is purchased and that total annual 
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milk production is 8,000 pounds per cow. 
Labor is charged at $1 per hour to take into 
account differences in the amount of labor 
required. It is evidence that reductions in 
cost resulting from herd expansion are most 
pronounced with the smaller herds, 


Net cost per 

hundredweight 

Number of cows: milk sold 
Gi ith isnt ad oct esa eaailigtiew en chduee deisel $4. 78 
DE iitinsndlddi lhe Datei wininctcthstahicm wastage 3.88 
iii isa sandal suicench sali chins dicicds eles dataset ~- 8.48 
SOU ciists sik eiasivtiiaiboninies tal datacom editiiabeakdadatlacastil 3.16 
ss iil ae ies has lati 2.99 
TWD cessstssharialeeitbiedantiicie st ale ak lee a 2. 86 


COMPARING HERD SIZE AND PRODUCTION PER COW 
AS UNIT COST REDUCERS 


Which offers the average dairyman the 
best chance to reduce costs, increasing herd 
size or increasing production per cow? 

The diagram indicates that the average 
Wisconsin dairyman can cut his unit costs 
more by improving production per cow than 
by expanding herd size even with no charge 
for labor. 

Ifa labor charge based on requirements 
is added, better herds become even more at- 
tractive than larger herds for cost reduction. 

Nevertheless, as previously shown, both 
are good ways to reduce unit costs. In fact, 
on the average, the larger Wisconsin herds 
also have higher production per cow. Thus 
they benefit from the twofold income ad- 
vantage of lower unit costs and greater sales 
volume. 

SOME FARM RECORDS 


Production costs on selected Wisconsin farms 


The relationship between volume and cost 
for milk sold from 400 Wisconsin farms in 
1957: These farms, mostly grade A, averaged 
35 cows with 9,500 pounds of milk sold per 
cow. Costs per hundredweight decline with 
expanded milk production throughout the 
range of production found on these farms. 
The cost reduction possibilities are most pro- 
nounced at lower production levels. 

This does not mean that volume alone is 
important. Volume obtained from a large 
herd of low producers would come at much 
higher cost than shown here. On the aver- 
age, however, size of herd and production per 
cow increase together on Wisconsin farms 
so they can be combined into the single 
measure of “production per farm.” Efficient 
feed production is also found more common- 
ly with higher levels of milk production. 

All cash operating expenses are taken from 
these actual farm records. They include only 
operating expenses (not living expenses) and 
only the farm’s share of electricity, automo- 
bile and other joint costs. In contrast with 
the figures presented earlier, the costs given 
in this section are based on the entire farm 
operation; this includes the cost of produc- 
ing feed rather than buying it. It also in- 
cludes hauling costs, the cost of produce 
used in the home and the cost of providing 
the house. 

The investment costs are interest on all 
capital (including owned capital) and depre- 
ciation on buildings, machinery and equip- 
ment. 

Labor costs include the actual cost of hired 
labor, the value of unpaid family labor and 
a labor income of $3,000 for the farm opera- 
tor. This $3,000 figure is sometimes used to 
approximate a labor income equal to that of 
the average industrial worker when allow- 
ance is*made for use of the farmhouse and 
farm produce used in the home, 

WHAT'S THE ANSWER? 
Cost of production as basis of pricing milk 

Much of the interest in milk production 
costs stems from the belief that milk prices 
should be set at the average cost of produc- 
tion plus some reasonable profit margin. 

The idea of pricing any commodity on the 
wasis of its cost of production implies two 
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basic assumptions: (1) production costs are 
sufficiently uniform that the average cost 
would apply to a major portion of its pro- 
ducers, and\(2) the amount produced at 
such a cost price could regularly be sold 
and consumed. 

The second assumption would not ordi- 
narily occur without monopoly elements 
which make it possible to control total pro- 
duction. In fact, an increase in the price of 
milk would decrease somewhat the amount 
that the market would take and would cer- 
tainly not reduce the amount produced. 

The first basic assumption is essentially 
that a milk price established at the average 
cost of production would give good incomes 
to most dairy farmers. 

But in Wisconsin an average cost would 
apply only to a very few dairy farmers. Most 
are above or below the average. Hence, if 
the price of milk was set at the average cost 
of production, most dairy farmers would 
either still not earn an acceptable income 
or earn significantly more than the accept- 
able level. 


~ What about lowering costs? 


If pricing milk on cost of production is 
not acceptable one might ask, “Why not 
solve the problem by lowering costs?” It’s 
a good thought, but it has serious compli- 
cations as a single “solution.” 

It is to the definite advantage of any in- 
dividual farmer to lower costs. However, 
costs per unit are reduced most easily 
through expanded production. If all 
farmers expanded milk production, the re- 
sultant price reduction could more than 
offset the benefit of lowered unit costs. 

Even so, there are limits to how fast and 
effectively Wisconsin dairy farms can ad- 
just to achieve lower costs. Many dairy- 
men are limited by available capital, man- 
agement ability and other considerations 
such as age, nonfarm work, etc. 

Others can and are moving out into the 
lower cost range. For example, the propor- 
tion of Wisconsin farms producing 150,000 
pounds of milk or more per year increased 
by almost 25 percent from 1954 to 1957. 
This expansion is very rapid, but it still 
leaves many dairy farms in the relatively 
high cost positions. 

The dairy income dilemma 


Dairy farmers, as well as farmers gen- 
erally, are faced with the need to increase 
production in’ order to improve their in- 
come through lowered unit costs and 
greater sales volume. But if all farmers 
accomplish this, the resulting price decline 
can more than offset the gains made. This 
is the dilemma confronting the Wisc6nsin 


dairyman, 





Edmonds Harbor Deserves Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Public Works has ap- 
proved a resolution which authorizes the 
Chief of Engineers to determine the 
feasibility of a small-boat harbor at 
Edmonds, Wash. 

This review survey has been delayed 
because of a lack of funds. I believe 
every effort should be made to get the 
survey started; particularly in light of 
an independent study by the University 
of Washington. I hope the Bureau of 
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the Budget will release any available 
funds for the engineers review study 
during the current fiscal year. 

The Lynnwood (Wash.) Enterprise 
published a news story July 15, 1959, 
which tells of the difficulty faced by the 
port of Edmonds in getting Federal aid. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude the story in the Recorp. 

The story follows: 


= 
. UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON SuRvVEY Favors 


EpMONDs Boat HARBOR 


Edmonds port commissioners heard a fa- 
vorable report this week on prospects for a 
boat harbor in Edmonds. Paul Flint, of 
McClean & Co., Inc., added his opinion that 
the boat harbor would have a good chance 
for 100-percent occupancy and that there 
is a very good chance to put it over. 

The University of Washington preliminary 
survey, conducted by Prof. Don Parker, rec- 
ommended that the port of Edmonds should 
construct a pleasure boat harbor, that dry 
storage space should be provided, that seri- 
ous consideration should be given to satis- 
fying a demand for covered space, that the 
port of Edmonds should make subletting of 
mooring leases a part of the yearly contract, 
that self-sufficient facilities such as a res- 
taurant, and gas and oil concessions should 
be provided, and that necessary facilities 
such as fresh water, electrical outlets, and 
restrooms be macle available. 

The survey further disclosed that a mini- 
mum of 820 boatowners can be expected to 
sign mooring leases, and that a maximum of 
2,328 boatowners could be expected to sign 
mooring leases. 

Paul Flint told the commissioners that an 
Edmonds boat harbor, financed as proposed, 
solely by the issue of revenue bonds, would 
be only the second in the country to do so. 

The port commission faces a 1962 deadline 
from the Union Oil Co., and for that reason 
agreed that Federal aid would arrive too late 
to help with the harbor financing. Con- 
gressmen sent the Edmonds boat harbor a 
telegram that the Senate Appropriations 
Committee recommended a $476,000 increase 
in navigation surveys, and that action was 
expected soon. Commissioner Scott said 
that 10 years had already been spent in ef- 
forts to get such Federal aid. 

The port commission received a complaint 
regarding misuse of the float by fishermen 
who become belligerent when boats try to 
tie up at the float. The commission stated 
that the float is intended primarily for the 
use of boatowners, and that if fishermen 
continue to disregard its proper use, the 
commission will act jointly with Edmonds 
police to enforce freedom of the float for 
boatowners. 


Mr. Speaker, also I want to include in 
the Recorp an editorial that appeared in 
the Edmonds (Wash.) Tribune-Review 
on July 16, 1959. This editorial points 
out the demand for the small-boat har- 
bor and the action taken by the port of 
Edmonds to get the project started. Any- 
one who reads the news item and the 
editorial must come to the conclusion 
that the people of Edmonds deserve Fed- 
eral help in getting this harbor. 

The editorial follows: ° 

WHERE THE BoaT Harsor STANDS Now 

The survey just completed for the Port of 
Edmonds by the University of Washington 
Marketing and Research Bureau pretty much 
confirms what port commissioners have felt 
all along—that there is enough demand for a 
small boat harbor here to fill every moorage 
space as soon as it is built. If that is so, 
people often ask impatiently, why in heck 
don't they go ahead and build it? 
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The answer can be wrapped up in one 
little word-—money. That's all, just money. 

To get that money, the port commission- 
ers have now completed two steps. First 
they called in a firm of financial analysts to 
study all the costs and revenues which would 
be concerned in the operation of a small boat 
harbor, and determine if it would pay its 
way. The firm concluded that given a rea- 
sonable degree of occupancy, it would. 

Next the port commission engaged the 
services of an experienced and accepted sur- 
veying service to make a scientific study of 
the potential customers of that boat harbor, 
to determine if the leases would reach the 
mumber which the financial analysts say 
would make it pay. That report, summarized 
on our front page, says that they would. 

Now the port commission has turned all 
this information over to a bonding company 
to see if it considers that it is solid enough 
to persuade bond buyers to invest in it. Up 
to now, it looks good. But from here on out, 
the port commission is in the position of 
anyone who goes to a financial firm for a 
loan—the lender wants to be pretty sure of 
the borrower's prospects for paying back the 
money. 

Right at this point, whether or not a small 
boat harbor is built on the Edmonds water- 
front depends entirely on how good a case 
has been made to the cold and calculating 
eye of the bond buyer. 





Economy and Finance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day I submitted Senate Resolution 150, 
proposing the creation of a select Senate 
committee on the economic impact of 
the defense program. In a column pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
on the following day Saturday, July 25, 
Sylvia Porter discussed the possible 
problems arising from changes and ad- 
justments which might occur in our 
economy if defense spending was grad- 
ually to be cut. She has set forth the 
importance of the subject quite force- 
fully. 

I ask unanimous consent that her col- 
umn be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, July 25, 
1959] 
How’s Ir Gornc To Enp? 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Increasing numbers of us are playing a 
“game” around the lunch and board room 
tables in Wall Street today which is guaran- 
teed to cause shivers on the hottest day. We 
call it: 

“How's it going to end this time?” 

The rules for the mental exercise are sim- 
ple. 

First, we quickly agree that the stock 
market has been in a spectacular upswing 
and that while none of us knows how high 
is high, many stocks do appear fully priced. 
We also note that financial relationships 
have become quite abnormal when an in- 
vestor can get a much higher income from 
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a short-term Treasury security than from 
lots of top-rated stocks. 

Second, we quickly agree that the shock 
which will trigger the next stock market 
break will not come from a direction we ex- 
pect. As always, most people will be caught 
off guard. 

Then, we put the question on the table: 
“What could be the development that will 
send stock prices into a slump this time?” 

One answer which professionals are men- 
tioning more and more is: An unanticipated 
acceptance by the West and the Soviet Union 
of a plan encouraging both sides to limit 
defense expenditures. It would mark a start 
toward leveling out of the $41 billion mili- 
tary budget and toward gradual cuts over the 
coming years. 

This acceptance would be properly hailed 
throughout the world as progress toward 
sanity. But, in Wall Street the pros would 
concentrate on the extent to which a ceiling 
on defense spending might cause disloca- 
tions in industry, major layoffs, and pay 
slashes—and the stock market well might 
shudder at what could happen. 

Putting it bluntly: A glimpse of peace 
and future relief from the load of arma- 
ments spending could be “it’”—the trigger. 

Cynical? Sure. The pros, though, em- 
phasize how even the modest stretchout in 
defense spending in 1957 chilled the economy 
and paved the way for the 100-point stock 
market break in late 1957. 

At this point in a “‘game” session this past 
week, I exploded. 

“I won't take the insult to our intelli- 
gence you imply. We know what should be 
done to fill the gaps created by any big 
cut in defense spending and we can take 
every step needed. 

“We should put through instantaneous tax 
cuts to release spending cash into the hands 
of consumers and businessmen. We would 
start at once on the programs we all admit 
are desperately meeded for more schools, 
water systems, roads, middle-income housing. 
We would at last begin a real drive for re- 
development of our cities. 

“We can develop practical programs to aid 
specific industries and areas through the 
transition. An improved unemployment in- 
surance program would be of vital help. So 
would a return to easy money.” 

The men around the table listened politely, 
but as I halted for breath, back came the 
cold comments: 

“But the programs you suggest are not on 
the books. ‘The public hasn't confidence 
they will be put there in time. No effort has 
been made to convince Americans that what 
is needed will be done to prevent a transition 
to lower defense spending from being cruel 
and severe.” 

And as I protested, the men continued with 
the “game” and the warning to each other 
that unexpected “peaceful” developments 
might be the shocker setting off the slump 
this time. 





A New Look for the Solid South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
cellent article recently appeared in the 
July 1959 issue of the National Republic 
magazine, which should provoke a great 
deal of thought among our national 
political leaders. This article was pre- 
pared and written by our distinguished 
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colleague from Mississippi, Hon. WIL- 
LIAM M. CoLMER, and expresses, I am 
sure, the sentiments of a vast majority 
of the people of the Southern States. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
this article and commend it to the House: 
A New Look aT THE SoLID SouTH—THE ELEc- 
TORAL PLAN ADOPTED BY Six SOUTHERN 
States Is NEITHER REACTIONARY Nor Con- 
SERVATIVE BUT A RETURN TO THE CONSTITU- 
TION 
(By Hon. Wm1i1Mm M. CoLmMER) 


The electoral plan promulgated by six 
Southern States has been called the new- 
est brainchild of reactionary states right- 
ers. I take exception to the words “new- 
est” and “reactionary.” 

There is nothing new about the idea. It 
is as old as the Constitution of the United 
States. In fact that is just where the idea 
originated. It was the brainchild of the 
Founding Fathers—their idea as to how 
presidential elections should be conducted. 

The men who shaped the framework of 
our Nation believed that to be an elector 
was to be something more than a mere rub- 
ber stamp. They confidently expected elec- 
tors to be chosen as carefully—and as crit- 
ically—as any legislator. Electors were to 
be men of unquestioned integrity, fully 
aware of the sentiment of their State, and 
ready to put that sentiment ahead of mere 
party loyalty. 

Had there been a deviation on the part 
of the candidate around election time—after 
nomination—or were he shown to be under 
the influence of some group inimical to the 
best interests of the State represented by 
the elector, that elector might change his 
vote at the very last moment. 

In fact, the reason for the electors was 
to implement the very freedom of choice of 
Government officials for which the United 
States was founded. 

Listen to the original words of the Con- 
stitution and you will see that this so-called 
newest brainchild of reactionary states 
righters is but«a return to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States with all of its 
safeguards against individual or mass tyran- 
ny. Article II, section 1 reads: 

“Each State shall appoint, in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct, a num- 
ber of electors, equal to the whole number of 
Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress. * * * 

“The electors shall meet in their respective 
States, and vote by ballot for two persons. 
* * * The person having the greatest num- 
ber of votes shall be the President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed; and if there be more 
than one who have such majority, and have 
an equal number of votes, then the House of 
Representatives shall immediately choose by 
ballot one of them for President; and if no 
person have a majority, then from the five 
highest on the list the said House shall in 
like manner choose the President. 

“But in choosing the President, the votes 
shall be taken by States, the representa- 
tion from each State having one vote; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the States shall 
be necessary to a choice. ; 

“In every case, after the choice of the 
President, the person having the greatest 
number of votes of the electors shall be the 
Vice President. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the Sen- 
ate shall choose from them by ballot the 
Vice President.” 

The 12th amendment made a change in 
this procedure. Under the original electoral 
provision the electors voted for two persons; 
without designating either for President or 
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Vice President. But the election of 1800 
pointed out a weakness. In that election 
Jefferson and Burr received an equal number 
of votes and 35 ballots had to be taken in 
the House of Representatives before the 
choice fell to Jefferson. The 12th amend- 
ment requires electors to vote separately for 
President and Vice President. 

But in neither the original proviso, nor in 
the amendment, is the elector barred from 
voting as the thinks best. 

As for those ultraliberals who invariably 
link States rights with reaction, may I sug- 
gest a closer study of American history. 

They are inconsistent, for they talk of civil 
rights as though they had invented rights, 
and, with their next bre&ith, they urge any 
one of the socialistic regimentations which 
have so cut into our individual liberties guar- 
anteed by the Bill of Rights. 

It was the States righters who promul- 
gated the Bill of Rights. The fight for this 
cornerstone of all of our liberties did not 
stem from the northern industrial States, but 
from the South. 

It was at the Hillsborough Convention in 
1788 that North Carolina refused to ratify 
the Constitution until there was incor- 
porated in it a Bill of Rights that would 
preserve forevermore those inherent free- 
doms for which the States had fought. 

It was the gallant stand of men who be- 
lieved in the individual American and in 
his ability to do his own thinking, that pre- 
served and protected the freedoms which we 
still enjoy—and upon which the radicals in 
our midst call for aid whenever they are 
exposed to the public eye. 

The States righters of those days—and 
of today—believed that there should be no 
loophole for tyranny—whether of the man or 





the State. If to believe that is reactionary, 


then I am proud to be so called. 

When the United States of America was 
formed and the Constitution was written, 
the people of the several States were in- 
sistent and demanding that local govern- 
ment be forever preserved in all of its dignity 
and with all of its safeguards. 

The Constitution specifically provided for 
the right and authority of each State to 
conduct its own affairs and that this should 
be preserved inviolate. There was conferred 
upon the Federal Government only so much 
power and authority as was necessary to 
control the relationships of the States, one 
with another, and the conduct of the Na- 
tion’s foreign affairs and unified defense. 

Even so, out of an abundance of caution, 
the States refused to ratify the Constitution 
until they had received further definite and 
positive assurances that this fundamental 
concept of government would in deed and 
in fact be set up. The result was the first 
10 amendments to the Constitution—the 
Bill of Rights. 

The Bill of Rights consists of two kinds 
of guarantees: guarantees of the rights of 
individuals, and guarantees of the rights of 
the several States. 

The greatest danger to our rights and 
liberties arises from the tendency to merge 
our dual system of government into one 


. single, consolidated system. This tendency 


already has, to a large degree, destroyed the 
Federal principle, and is, in many ways, con- 
verting the States into compliant, dependent 
and parasitic subdivisions of. the Central 
Government. 

The answer given by proponents of big 
government is that it promotes material wel- 
fare and expedites foreign relations. It is, 
in fact, nothing less than an abdication of 
constitutional goyernment in favor of tyran- 
ny. No matter-under which party label it 
masquerades and out of which emergency it 
arises, it is contrary to the spirit and letter 
of the Constitution, abhorrent to American 
traditions and principles, and subversive of 
religion, culture, and the freedom and re- 
sponsibility of the individual. 
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As complex as are our social and economic 
problems of today, social and economic jus- 
tice, desirable as they are, cannot be attained 
or safeguarded by violation of the Constitu- 
tion. Only a strict adherence to the Federal 


‘Constitution and the constitional rights of 


every State and individual will assure eco- 
nomic and social justice. 

The problem facing the electorate in 1960 
will be this: How much larger in size and in 
function will we allow the Federal Govern- 
ment to become? Is the Federal Government 
to establish the spiritual, economic and cul- 
tural conditions under which the several 
States wish to live? If the answer in a strict 
constitutional and American sense is “no,” 
then each State must, under the Constitu- 
tion, retain full control of education, police 
power, use of the ballot, marriage, transpor- 
tation within its own borders, health, wel- 
fare, and all such matters as provide for 
peace and good order within the sovereign 
States. 

Federal invasion of these States’ rights 
must be brought to an emphatic halt. This 
includes usurpation by the Federal execu- 
tive, or by the Congress, or by the courts 
through judicial legislation. 

The real division today is not between the 
Democratic and Republican Parties, but be- 
tween the modern Republicans and the rad- 
ical Democrats on one side, who hold that we 
must submit our freedom and fate to a gov- 
ernment which, whatever its name or label, 
will be but a species of national socialism, 
and those men and women of both parties 
who believe in the freedoms as originally 
intended and actually written into the Con- 
stitution. 

What then is the answer? 

There is already in being the legal ma- 
chinery in. six Southern States which may 
offer a solution. The legislatures of Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and South Carolina have rewritten their 
own State election laws, in such a way that 
the names of presidential candidates may 
be left off States’ ballots in 1960. These six 
States have a total of 57 electoral votes, which 
in a close election on November 8, 1960, might 
well force the election of a President and 
Vice President into the House of Repre- 
sentatives under provisions of article IT and 
amendment 12 of the Constitution. Also 
this legal machinery might well be used by 
the South in advance of the 1960 election to 
influence the choice of a nominee. 

If the five other Southern States follow 
the lead—Florida, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia—the South will have a 
bloc of 128 electoral votes—almost half the 
number needed to elect a President. The 
votes in the six States now, and in others 
that may take similar action before the elec- 
tion of 1960, will not be pledged to support 
the Democratic candidate.when they cast 
their .electoral college vote. These votes 
could be cast for the other major party 
candidate or for any other candidate. Thus, 
the Democrats could carry the South and 
yet the Democratic Party machine could lose 
the election. 

The framework is simple, legal, and has a 
solid historical perspective back of it. In 
the States already providing legal machinery 
for this, the presidential electors would be 
placed on the ballot as unpledged electors of 
the Democratic Party, but not pledged to 
support any presidential candidate. There 
would be no moral obligation to support the 
national candidate of the party, although 
they would be bound by the actions of the 
executive committee of the State Democratic 
Party. 

After the votes are counted and the results 
made known on November 8, 1960, it will 


ty of the elec- 
tion, causing the House of Representatives 
to elect a President. 
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Much bargaining and “horse trading” 
could go on meanwhile, before the actual 
electoral votes were cast. The prize could 
well be a more “conservative” President and 
a victory of the prized principle of States 
rights. In short, it might well mean a re- 
turn to constitutional principles. 

The answer is political independence. In 
spite of President Eisenhower’s tremendous 
popular victories, the Republican Party is 
stilf a minority party. Political independ- 
ence for the South provides the South once 
again with its great opportunity to not only 
Save our basic institutions but also to per- 
petuate the cherished Jeffersonian princi- 
ples of government in the Republic itself, 
by militant, peaceful, and aggressive action 
in the Democratic councils and conventions, 

Disliking as I do government by minority 
groups, the time has arrived when the South 
must, of necessity, follow one of three 
courses: Remain in the bag and be counted 
on to go Democratic under all conditions; 
become an independent two-party section 
and thus appeal to vote-hungry Republi- 
cans; or become an organized militant mi- 
nority group in itself. There is too much 
at stake for the South to continue to afford 
the luxury of being taken for granted. The 
South cannot stand idly by and watch its 
cherished Democratic Party be controlled by 
NAACP, AFL-CIO, ADA, and the like. 

If this plan is adopted and carried 
through in 1960, the South will play once 
again a glorious role in the political arena 
of this Nation and States rights will have 
been preserved for all the States—both 
North and South. This plan is a call for an 
organized militant southern unity within 
the Democratic Party for the cause of indi- 
vidual and State liberty of all the peoples 
of this Republic. 

The issues for 1960 are crystal clear. No 
one ever despairs of Americanism when the 
issues are clearly drawn. Americans have 
risen up before and saved the Union of States. 
The people still believe that this Nation 
will live forever if the people retain control 
of their government. The heart of America 
at the grassroots is strong and dead set 
against big government. The trouble has 
been, and is, that they do not know what 
they as individuals can do about it. The 
South has a basic answer to these wishes 
of the peopie. Out of it all the Republic 
itself will be perpetuated. 








M. L. Benedum, a Great and Good West 
Virginian, Has Passed Away, Leaves a 
Lonesome Place Against the Sky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
this forum 2 weeks ago I observed that 
on Thursday, July 16, Michael L. Bene- 
dum would sit quietly in his living room 
reading congratulatory letters on his 
90th birthday anniversary. 

But today, Mr. President, the same Mr. 
Benedum, an outstanding native West 
Virginian, who enjoyed a fabulous career 
as the most successful oil wildcatter in 
history, and who also possessed the great 
quality of maintaining concern and com- 
passion for the well-being of his fellow- 
man, passed to the greater reward. 
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In response to an inquiry from Editor 
Randal Strother of the Clarksburg Ex- 
ponent, Clarksburg, Harrison County, 
W. Va.—the county in which Mr. Bene- 
dum and I were born and in which his 
philanthropic gifts have exceeded $242 
million—I issued a statement today on 
Mike Benedum’s passing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp my statement as released 
to the Exponent. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR RANDOLPH 

M. L. Benedum traveled the extra mile to 
build successes of both his business en- 
deavors and his philanthropic activities. 

Possibly no native West Virginian had a 
more outstanding industry career. He was 
creative and courageous but, more import- 
antly, he was considerate of the needs of 
his fellow men. 

No one typified to a greater degree his 
quality of Christian citizenship. 

Mr. Benedum was a firm believer in the 
philosophy that man is only temporarily a 
trustee of the wealth acquired through God- 
given talents, Consequently, he had a real 
awareness of his Christian responsibilities. 

The fruits of his labors were wisely and 
frugally conserved, and it was properly said 
of him that only of friendship and good 
cheer was he a spendthrift. Great though 
he was in the industry which endowed him 
with much wealth, Mr. Benedum will best 
be remembered for the generosity of his 
gifts of time, energy, and worldly substance 
to the church, to education, and to philan- 
thropy in general. 

From my youth, and during my private 
and public service, his dedicated life has 
been my personal inspiration. 





Peoria Journal Star Editor in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the seventh in a series of articles 
by Mr. Charles L. Dancey appearing in 
the July 26 issue of the Peoria Journal 
Star. Mr. Dancey is the editor of the 
paper and is reporting on his recent trip 
to Russia. 

NoTuine Is Free ror Propie In SOvieT UNION 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 

Communism certainly doesn’t mean a lot 
of free service for folks. Almost nothing is 
free in the Soviet Union under its Commu- 
nist regime. 

It is true that a great many things are 
“furnished” by the Soviet Government, but 
whenever you get in touch with an ordinary 
citizen who has used this service you discover 
it was furnished by the government, all right, 
but at a price. 

Throughout the Black Sea area are great 
“sanitoriums” for ailing “workers” and the 
Communists make a big thing out of the 
fact that these magnificent buildings were 
once the homes of rich nobles that now have 
been turned over to the use of the workers. 

A sanitorium user, however, will tell you 
that it costs 1,400 rubles a month for a bed 
there and that he must pay one-third of it. 
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His trade union pays the other two-thirds. 

Then, if you inquire where the union 
welfare fund comes from you discover that 
the worker automatically pays 6 percent of 
his wages to the union every payday. 
That’s it. A mighty high cost for such 
sketchy insurance. 

Another of the functions about which 
much has been said and written, and for 
which the Communists have often been 
praised, are their nursery schools which free 
mothers from care for many hours and serve 
as preschool training. 

But nowhere have I read or heard—until 
I inquired on the scene of Soviet parents— 
the plain fact that this great service fur- 
nished by the state, costs the parents 100 
rubles or 130 rubles a month. (The per- 
son who said he had to pay 130 rubles ex- 
plained this was his fee because his wife 
also worked). 

I was told the students at the Institutes 
or college levels have dining rooms and dor- 
mitories furnished, usually in the same 
building where instruction is given. I as- 
sumed this was all free. 

I don’t know, though, since the person 
who was describing these glories to me went 
a step farther and announced that if a stu- 
dent has full marks and is a needy person, 
he may get a stipend or scholarship from 
the government. 

This being a society where everyone not 
only has a job but must have a job, and 
where all wages are supposed to be adequate, 
I asked the straightforward, obvious ques- 
tion—what is considered a needy student? 

“An orphan,” was the blunt reply. “Maybe 
both parents were killed in the war. Like 
that.” 

This doesn’t sound like free education to 
me. (On the other hand, if a student doesn’t 
have full marks he cannot go to college 
under any circumstances. His future is set- 
tled for good at age 14 or 15.) 

Even in our own materialistic, capitalistic 
society you can walk into the Government’s 
fabulous Smithsonian Institution or National 
Art Gallery without reaching in your pocket. 
Not so in the Soviet Union. There is an ad- 
mission charge for everything including na- 
tional museums and art galleries. 

The only thing that I’m sure is really free 
in Russia are the public parks—and if there 
is entertainment there, the gates will be 
closed and admission charged there as well. 

Clinic treatment by doctors may also be 
free. I don’t know. I do know that they say 
you can get the doctor you want if you pay 
enough—and I was also told on very good and 
reliable authority that the proud boast that 
80 percent of the doctors are women is not 
as it sounds. 

The fact that the doctors are terribly 
overworked and terribly underpaid, there 
being a shocking shortage of men in the So- 
viet Union, well-educated men who prefer 
other duty generally get their preference. 
Hence, few men doctors. They don’t want 
to be. 

There are many such surprises in the So- 
viet Union for the visitor who asks simple 
questions of ordinary people. 





Integrity Makes News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a fine article 
published in the Washington (D.C.) 


July 30 


Daily News, of today, July 30, 1959, writ- 
ten by John Herling, praising Eric Peter- 
son, secretary-treasurer of the Machin- 
ists Union, who has served his union 
and the public with integrity and dis- 
tinction. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

InTecRITY MakEes News 
(By John Herling) 

Organized labor has been placed on the 
defensive so long by certain revelations of 
the McClellan committee investigating im- 
proper practices “that frequently union 
spokesmen do not appear to have energy 
left for some positive thinking. 

Although Senator McCLELLAN has sought 
to assure the country more than once that 
the great majority of union men are “fine 
upstanding Americans,” almost nobody has 
taken time out to get down to cases. 

This reporter believes integrity makes 
more significant, if less spectacular, news 
than skulduggery. For me and for other 
observers of the labor scene, the symbol of 
character in action, one who spoke for and 
administered his union without fear and 
without reproach, is a@ man named Eric 
Peterson. 

Eric Peterson is no noisemaker, and no 
newsmaker, either, in the conventional sense. 
He is secretary-treasurer of the Machinists 
Union, with 900,000 members, one of the 
largest in the United States. His whole life 
has been a union life. For him the union 
has been the base from which flowed great 
concern for the needs of the whole com- 
munity, in its broadest meaning. 

I am talking about Mr. Peterson for a 
special reason. He is going to leave his 
union post next month when he reaches 
65, the age of compulsory retirement from 
a working life which began in Teddy Roose- 
velt’s day. 

The Peterson story is typically American 
because Eric is American by choice, so to 
speak. At 10 he came from Sweden with his 
mother to join his father, a “real boot and 
shoe craftsman,” Eric says, who had settled 
in Rawlins, Wyo., 2 years before. Young Eric 
sped through school] and soon was doing what 
came naturally to poor folks 50 years ago, he 
began to work. He started his apprenticeship 
as a machinist in a railroad shop. 

Eric continued to train himself through 
independent reading and endless debates on 
political and social issues, the give and take 
which sharpened the minds of generations 
of union men. In 1911, came the strike on 
the Union Pacific, the Harriman line. In that 
day and age, when you went on strike, you 
took your job in your hands. Young Peterson 
became @ marked man. He was blacklisted 
by the company. 

He moved on to Deer Lodge; Mont. He was 
elected an officer of the local machinists 
lodge. He became machinists’ delegate on 
the Milwaukee line which ran from Chicago 
to the Pacific. People began to know him 
as a straight shooter, a man of simply stated 
principles. 

Then he took part in the famous 1922 rail- 
road shopmen’s strike. This was a dispute 
over management’s effort to cut wages. Mr. 
Peterson recalls it as a long and bitter strike, 
which the unions lost. “It was worth the 
sacrifice,” he says. “We stopped the wage 
cutting. Only old Dan Willard, then presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio, arranged to 


have the union men go back to their jobs’ 


with their honor and union intact. The 
others started company unions.” ' 

In craft unions, recognition usually comes 
slowly, but once given, it sticks. Nothing 
nails a man faster than being too big for his 
britches. But Eric became known as a man 
who helped his union grow and grew with, 
and not past, his union. 
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Machinists secretary-treasurer since 1944, 
Mr. Peterson’s conduct of his offices was strict 
and straight. Grief came to him once. 
About 10 years ago, a trusted employee was 
found to have been stealing payroll funds. 
There was no hesitation on the union’s part; 
the man was convicted. But, the incident 
of misplaced trust almost shattered Eric. As 
a@ responsible officer, he wouldn’t duck. He 
insisted on taking responsibility. Even more, 
he believed his stern sense of duty required 
him to resign. 

He went before the union convention, gave 
a complete, unvarnished report and offered 
his resignation. The tension in the hall was 
almost unbearable. Then the silence was 
broken as if by a deep sigh. One rank-and- 
file delegate after another arose to tell Eric, 
sitting on the platform pale and quiet, that 
they wouldn’t hear of his quitting. The 
convention became a meeting of solemn 
dedication. The vote of confidence became a 
roar of appreciation. On the platform, Eric 
wept. It was a great moment for him, per- 
haps even greater for his union. For the 
assembled delegates knew that without Eric 
Peterson, the trade union movement would 
shed bitter tears. 





The Bentley Bill, H.R. 2729 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment made by George J. Burger, vice 
president of the National Federation of 
Independent Business, Washington, D.C. 

The statement treats the Bentley bill, 
H.R. 2729, which would require manufac- 
turers to maintain equal prices.in sales 
to independent retailers and company- 
owned stores. 

The statement follows: 

The Department of Commerce has a new 
“two-way look,” according to George J. Bur- 
ger, vice president of the National Federation 
of Independent Business. “And the style 
doesn’t look good for the Nation’s 4 million 
independent businessmen,” he added. 

Burger spoke out today against the Depart- 
ment’s endorsement of legislation which 
would provide auto dealers with territorial 
security and its stand on the Bentley equal 
pricing bill, which they stated: “is diametri- 
cally opposed to the present antitrust and 
business practice laws and philosophy.” 

“The Department of Commerce is looking 
in both directions. The two-way look comes 
from their reaction to. the Bentley bill— 
H.R. 2729—which would strengthen already 
existing antitrust laws, and the territorial 
security legislation which would weaken pres- 
ent antitrust philosophy.” The territorial 
security legislation is now pending before 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, while the Bentley bill is pending 
before the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. 

“It would ‘be interesting to find out,” 
Burger said, “why Commerce favors legisla- 
tion permitting auto manufacturers to allo- 
cate sales territories to dealers, an idea 
which already has been vigorously opposed by 
the antitrust agencies.” 

“And then, at the same time, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce registers opposition to the 
Bentley bill—H.R. 2729—which has as its 
basic purpose fair and equitable treatment 
for the independent retailer.” 
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The Bentley bill would require manufac- 
turers to give equal prices to independent 
retailers and company-owned stores. This 
would affect merchants in the many con- 
centrated industries. 





North Dakota Summer Drama Needs 
Vocal Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, North Dakota has many as- 
sets. It offers as much or more oppor- 
tunity as perhaps any State in the Na- 
tion. Far too few people realize that 
North Dakota is one of the most inter- 
esting vacation areas in the United 
States. It is a paradise for hunters. 
Its highly developed agriculture makes 
it a garden spot of the world in the 
summertime. 

The scenic Badlands in North Dakota 
attracted no less a personality than the 
late President Theodore Roosevelt long 
before the turn of the century. It was 
in the Badlands that Theodore Roose- 
velt established a ranch and became one 
of our most loved and repected residents. 

One of the greatest attractions for 
tourists is the theatrical production 
playing almost nightly in the beautiful 
Burning Hills Amphitheater at Medora 
entitled “Old Four Eyes.” This produc- 
tion depicts the life of Theodore Roose- 
velt in the Badlands. Thousands of 
tourists have stopped to enjoy this ex- 
pertly presented and interesting drama. 

Another very interesting drama being 
played nightly in North Dakota is “Trail 
West” at Mandan. This depicts the story 
of General Custer from the time he left 
Fort Lincoln near Mandan until his ill- 
fated battle with the Sioux Indians at 
the Little Big Horn. 

Mr. President, an editorial appearing 
in the Fargo Forum published at Fargo, 
N. Dak., under date of July 26, 1959, 
very aptly and interestingly discusses 
these two productions. It is the kind of 
editorial I am sure would be of interest 
to people everywhere. I ask unanimous 
consent to have this editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp as part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be prirnted in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NortH Dakota SummeEeR Drama Needs Vocan 
Support 

North Dakota has planted two cultural 
flowers along U.S. Highway 10 in the western 
part of the State which may produce a 
State promotion crop of significance, eco- 
nomically and otherwise, to virtually every 
citizen, 

The seed is of good quality, the soil 
couldn’t be better, the flowers have begun 
to bloom, and all that remains to bring out 
their full beauty and fragrance is for North 
Dakotans to use their tongues. 

pda 9 the truth oe to be that the only 


element lacking for the full flowering of the 
State’s two outdoor historical dramas, “Old 
Four Eyes” and “Trail West” near Medora 
and Mandan, is talk. 
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Persuasive chatter with the tourists 
swarming through the State like so many 
bees; telling the story of these colorful sum- 
mertime theatrical productions and sending 
them to the “flowers” may spell the differ- 
ence between success and failure. 

Some may be inclined to reason that the 
flourishing or withering of these lively de- 
monstrations of North Dakota’s capabilities 
in the field of fine arts will have little influ- 
ence on the business or cultural life of the 
State. 

Pondering the facts might lead to another 
conclusion. 

By their silence North Dakotans may be 
passing up their greatest opportunity in 
many years to sell the State and the charm 
of its colorful frontier history and western 
landscape to the thousands of visitors who 
pass through on U.S. 10 every summer. 

What can result from. the experiences of 
these tourists is anybody’s guess. 

Of one fact there can be no doubt. When 
they get home they are going to recall the 
highlights of their excursions and relate 
them to their kin and friends. 

Among those highlights are going to be 
tales of the nights at colorful Fort Abraham 
Lincoln, and the quaint old cowtown of Me- 
dora. 

Of sitting under the stars with sagebrush 
scenting the air, watching the reenactment 
of dramatic episodes in the lives of such 
famous figures as Gen. George A. Custer, and 
Theodore Roosevelt in his Dakota Territory 
days. 

That these tourists may be induced by the 


. dramas to linger and learn more about the 


State, to visit historic sites, beauty spots, 
and other attractions goes without saying. 
That their recitals may send many others 
into the State is a pretty safe guess. 

Tourists taking a liking to North Dakota 
can stimulate many things. 

Business for hotels, cafes, and many other 
enterprises; acquaintance with the State's 
scenic beauty, its lusty frontier days, and 
its many commercial advantages; a dispelling 
of unfavorable concepts about the climate 
and topography; employment for more people 
in the service fields, and perhaps other things 
not now envisioned. 

To sum up, North Dakota has in these two 
plays an investment in a bigger share in 
America’s fabulously large expenditure in the 
tourist industry and the prospect of expan- 
sion in the State’s economic life from which 
it may realize abundant dividends. 

While “Old Four-Eyes” and “Trail West” 
are the flowers from which honey can be 
drawn and poured back into North Dakota, 
it appears from a study of the situation 
that North Dakotans need to do some sip- 
ping too. 

As a matter of fact, only a fraction of the 
State’s own 600,000 “‘bees” have been drawn 
to the blossoms. 

Despite the substantial “hovering” about 
“Old Four-Eyes” by locals last year the per- 
centage of State support lacks a volume to 
gloat about. Many more need to come and 
see, and take a role in telling the story to 
tourists as well as their neighbors and 
friends. 

Much printed publicity has been spread 
around the country but North Dakotans ap- 
pear not to be using this effective means of 
evoking widespread interest in such a ven- 
ture—enthusiastic chatter directed at tour- 
ists. 

Every service station attendant, garage 
worker, hotel clerk, busboy, waitress, and 
cafe cashier in the State could train their 
voices effectively on the pleasure-seeking 
traveler and his family. ‘They can. deliver 
a “don’t miss it” sales talk that will be 
persuasive and convincing. 

And this is the goal at which the organiza- 
tions and leaders in the two enterprises are 
now aiming and in which they are already 
achieving some success. 

North Dakotans who have seen the plays 
are being asked to write 10 letters to friends 
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telling them the story. At Mandan recently, 
several waitresses were awarded prizes for 
their outdoor drama chatter in a citywide 
contest. 

Some North Dakotans seem to have con- 
ceived the belief that lack of lodging and 
poor roads will make trips to the plays un- 
comfortable and inconvenient. ‘ 

This is unfortunate since there are both 
ample facilities and hard-surfaced roads, al- 
though hotels and motels are not as con- 
centrated as in a metropolitan area. 

What about the plays themselves? The 
brain children of Dr. Frederick Walsh, head 
of the drama department at NDAC in Fargo, 
who had dreamt about them for years, they 
were brought out over a 2-year period. He 
produced “Old Four-Eyes” in 1958 and added 
“Trail West” this year. 

Thomas Patterson of the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C., wrote 
“Old Four-Eyes” and Walsh and W. T. Chi- 
chester, a new member of the NDAC drama 
department, coauthored “Trail West.” 

They are fashioned in the form of the 
sympaonic drama, similar to the well known 
“Lost Colony” production of Paul Green, a 
former associate of the two Fargoans, which 
was introduced to the theatrical world in 
1937 with remarkable success. 

Tried and proven in the East, this form of 
play was viewed by Walsh as likely to enjoy 
similar favor in North Dakota. The State 
had a colorful landscape for its staging and 
an atmosphere and such dashing figures as 
Custer and Roosevelt for the story line, he 
felt. 

“Old Four-Eyes” drew large crowds in its 
first year, earned money and led to the sec- 
ond production, The zeal, energy, and phys- 
ical labor of Walsh, his players and assis- 
tants had paid off. 

To tell the story of how Walsh, Chichester, 
and their players turned common laborers 
to dig in the earth, build seating, stages, and 
settings, and engage in the thousand and 
one other activities to making a play would 
be material of a volume to fill a book. 

To tell of the cooperation of other North 
Dakotans in attending meetings, raising 
funds and otherwise contributing to the 
project would be to assemble enough facts 
for another. 

The actors are people with dramatic abil- 
ity and a willingness to work hard because 
of their love of the stage. Some are North 
Dakotans, others are young people from 
other States, most of them college drama 
students. 

Without doubt Walsh, Chichester, and the 
players stand to gain prestige and some 
financial benefit in the minimum salary in- 
comes from the plays but the money can 
total but a bagatelle compared with the 
benefit to the State. 

Funds in excess of expenses are going into 
North Dakota promotional and development 
projects of various kinds, 





Statehood and Hewaii’s People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, our 


Delegate to Congress from Hawaii de- 
scribes the victory for statehood in the 


summer, 1959, issue of State Govern-: 


ment. The Honorable Joun A. Burns 
explains that the achievement of state- 
hood is both a fulfillment and a begin- 
ning. It is a fulfillment of the peoples’ 
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longstanding aspirations and efforts and 
the beginning of a new period of oppor- 
tunity for them to release their energies 
to realize their full identity and deep 


Delegate Burns’ article, entitled 
“Statehood and Hawaii’s People,” fol- 
lows: 

STATEHOOD AND HAWAI!’s PEOPLE 
(By Joun A. Burns, Delegate from Hawaii) 


Like most events in human life, statehood 
for Hawaii's people is both a fulfillment and 
a beginning. In one sense the profoundest 
hopes and deSires of Hawaii’s people are, 
with statehood, realized; in another sense, 
statehood is only the first step toward 
realizing those hopes and desires. State- 
hood signifies the full emergence of Hawaii’s 
people, and it signifies also their first real 
opportunity for full, genuine emergence. 

Anyone who thinks, and who has bothered 
to give some context to his thinking—who 
knows history, literature, and the like— 
knows that the search for identity, which 
characterizes most of our individual lives, is 
one of the great problems of modern life. 
It has, of course, been a human problem 
ever since human life began, but it is so 
potently and primarily a modern problem 
that one may be excused for thinking it only 
@& modern one. The great question—for 
individuals, as for larger groups—is “Who 
am I?” One thinks, for example, of such 
@ book as “The Education of Henry Adams,” 
and of such a peculiarly modern phenom- 
enon as nationalism. It would be easy to 
multiply examples. 

Within the political sphere—using the 
word “political” in its widest, almost its 
Aristotelian sense—we in the United States 
have proposed as the best answer to this 
problem the institutions of democracy. 
These institutions, we believe, insure for the 
human person the opportunity to develop 
and realize himself in whatever way he can 
best do this. They provide for the individ- 
ual person, therefore, both incentive and 
milieu for his discovery of self, for his 
emergence. Democracy, as we understand it, 
is characterized principally by this kind of 
openness, an openness which allows for and 
encourages a genuine “aristocracy of talent” 
in Adams’ and Jefferson’s phrase. 


A MOVEMENT OF THE PEOPLE 


The movement for statehood in Hawaii 
has always been, first and last, a movement 
of its people. All of the benefits of state- 
hood which one usually lists are certainly 
imiportant, but they all point to something 
deeper. For Hawaii’s people statehood rep- 
resents at once their achievement of identity 
and their opportunity, finally, to achieve 
that identity as best they can. 

Under statehood, for example, Hawaii’s 
people can at last elect their own Governor. 
State government, therefore, will reside in 
their hands. They are now fully responsible 
for their own affairs. They can, by means 
of their government, shape their milieu in 
whatever fashion they think best. They 
can, in a real sense, create through this 
means their own image of themselves. 

It is no accident that statehood comes at 
precisely the time when there is now in Ha- 
waii—for the first time ever—a genuine two- 
party system. As late as 1945 the then lead- 
ing figure in the Republican Party in Hawaii 
stated, privately, his firm belief that one 
would never see the day when there would 
be a Democratic Party worth much notice in 
Hawali, In 1954 the Democratic Party won 
control of both houses of the territorial leg- 
islature, and has'since maintained this con- 
trol, by large majorities. Whatever future 
political contests may determine in this re- 
spect, we now have real contests. The nar- 
rowly partisan aspects of this development 
are irrelevant here. What it signifies—and 
one could cite other events signifying in dif- 
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ferent ways the same thing—is the emer- 
gence of Hawaii’s people, their discovery of 
their own possibilities, their own strength, 
their own ability to make choices, their own 
voice, 

Hawaiian statehood is, from many points 
of view, a victory. It is a victory for America, 
for world peace, for freedom. But in the 
sense in which it concerns us here, it is a 
victory for Hawaii’s own people. It comes as 
a climax of a long, hard struggle, not simply 
in the Congress, but more especially and 
really in Hawaii itself. The reasons why 
Hawaii did not achieve statehood, say, 10 
years ago—and one could without much 
exaggeration say 60 years ago—lie not in the 
Congress but in Hawaii. The most effective 
opposition to statehood has always origi- 
nated in Hawaii itself. For the most part it 
has remained under cover and has marched 
under other banners. Such opposition could 
not afford to disclose itself, since it was so 
decidedly against the interests and desires of 
Hawaii’s people generally. 

STATEHOOD VERSUS CENTRALIZATION 


I cannot clarify these remarks, as I would 
like to by a detailed account of pertinent 
Hawaiian history, but perhaps I can at least 
adumbrate briefly and generally some rele- 
vant facts of this history. The term that 
best describes the situation which more re- 
cent events in Hawaii have broken through is 
“centralization.” And one can best see the 
significance, in at least one important sense, 
of Hawaiian statehood for Hawaii’s people, if 
he views statehood as the converse of this 
centralization—a centralization which the 
emergence of Hawali’s people, gradual at first 
and accelerated since World War II—has 
largely destroyed. Traces of it still remain 
but statehood will enable us to dispose of 
them. "z: 


TERRITORIAL FORMATIONS 


In 1893 with the collusion of the Ameri- 
can minister in Hawaii and a contingent of 
U.S. Marines, a group of insurgents over- 
threw Hawaii’s independent monarchy and 
set up a so-called “provisional government.” 
This government negotiated with the United 
States resulting in @ treaty not consented to 
by the U.S. Senate, whereby Hawaii was “in- 
corporated with the United States as an 
integral part thereof.” In 1898 Hawaii was 
annexed to the United States; in 1900 it was 
given the political status of an incorporated 
territory, and its mew “constitution,” the 
Hawaiian Organic Act, was enacted by Con- 
gress. 

These are rather bare facts, and I should 
like to amplify them a little. The over- 
throw of the monarchy was a decidedly un- 
popular event, and so—as the report of 
Presidential Commissioner Blount, who in- 
vestigated the “revolution,” clearly showed— 
was the proposed annexation to the United 
States. The small group which overthrew 
the monarchy was distrusted by. the people 
at least as much as it in turn distrusted 
them. The people’s opposition to annexa- 
tion was not at all a sign of antagonism to 
the United States—for which, on the con- 
trary, they had deep affection and respect— 
but rather a sign of antagonism to the rul- 
ing group in Hawaii. The form of govern- 
ment which this group “provisionally” set 
up was much more rigidly centralized than 
that of the previous constitutional mon- 
archy. The mass of the peopie were pre- 
vented from voting, and power remained in 
the hands of a very few, the propertied 
class. 

Senator Morgan of Alabama, who came to 
Hawaii after annexation as a member of 
the commission set up to devise an organic 
act had urged that Hawaii apply for ad- 
mission as a State in the Union. But the 
Hawaii members of the commission did not 
agree with the Senator’s opinion that Ha- 
waii’s people were ready for statehood. 
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The constitution which the commission 
drew up and proposed to the Congress for 
adoption is interesting in many respects, but 
in none more than in its suffrage provisions. 
At the adamant insistence of the two Ha- 
waiian members of the commission—S. F. 
Dole and W. F. Frear—property and income 
qualifications had been added to the usual 
educational qualification. Had this pro- 
posal been adopted, the majority of Hawaii’s 
people, though citizens of an incorporated 


Territory of the United States, would not‘ 


have been able to vote. Since the literacy 
rate among Hawaii’s people was extremely 
high, a simple educational qualification 
would have allowed most of those who were 
of age to vote. It is interesting to note that 
Senator “Pitchfork Ben” Tillman of South 
Carolina was the man who secured for Ha- 
waii’s people the right to vote under their 
territorial form of government. As a result 
of Senator Tillman’s persistence, the organic 
act passed Congress with only a literacy 
qualification of voting, much to the con- 
sternation of the ruling group in Hawaii. 


A CONSTRICTIVE STRUCTURE 


Still, the territorial form of government 
itself was decidedly centralized and con- 
stricting, especially in its executive struc- 
ture. The Territorial Governor, appointed 
by the President of the United States, him- 
self controlled by appointment the entire 
administrative machinery, exercised a two- 
thirds veto power over the elected legisla- 
ture, and had such powers on the whole 
that he would have been considered un- 
usually strong even if, he had been an 
elected Governor. And there was no local 
government of any kind. 

Although the Territorial legislature passed 
measures providing for the establishment of 
county governments, the Territorial execu- 
tive vetoed these measures. Finally, after an 
investigation into Hawaii affairs, a congres- 
sional committee, in its report, deplored the 
lack of local government, severely rebuked 
the Territorial executive for his antagonism 
toward popular government, and warned 
that if the Territory did not soon institute 
county governments—which obviously the 
people wanted, needed, and were thoroughly 
qualified to sustain—the Congress would in- 
stitute it. The Governor, as a result, allowed 
@ bill to pass without veto. 


MOTIVES FOR STATEHOOD 


Clearly the issue in the events I have de- 
scribed is between a deep antipathy to- 
ward popular government on the one hand 
and the pressure of the people on the other. 
I have described statehood as the resolution 
of this issue, as a victory of the people, be- 
cause the same principles and desires were at 
work in the movement toward statehood as 
in, for one instance, the movement for county 
government. The desire was for a free, open 
system as against a closed one whose control 
came from the top—for democracy, in other 
words, as against hegemony rule. Only state- 
hood would bring full self-government and 
confer upon Hawaii's citizens full, responsible 
participation in the life of their country. 

It is interesting that, while the first state- 
hood bill introduced by a Hawaiian Delegate 
to Congress came in 1919, the Territorial 
legislature as early as 1903 had petitioned the 
Congress to pass an enabling act permitting 
Hawaii to adopt a constitution. The initia- 
tive clearly came from the people through 
their elected representatives. 


ACTION HELD UP 


Really serious action on statehood did not 
emerge for some time, despite clear if not 


Commission, 
county government, the bill of rights and 
other projects. These were all godd and 
necessary, but occupied an unnecessary 
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amount of time and effort, since many in 
power prolonged the process of attaining 
these programs and making them effective 
in order to allay any great demand from the 
people for a serious, all-out effort in behalf 
of statehood. The top economic group in 
the Islands was then adamantly opposed to 
statehood, as were the political powers, 
whose continued existence as powers depend- 
ed upon these top economic interests. Re- 
ferring to the first introduction of a state- 
hood bill in Congress by Delegate Jonah 
Kuhio Kalanianole in 1919, one authority 
states further: 

“The leading Honolulu newspapers were 
opposed to it. They were greatly concerned 
over the Japanese problem in the territory 
* * * and the Star-Bulletin referred to the 
statehood bill as a ‘ridiculous proposal.’ ” + 

Despite the very real and sincere desire 
of Hawali’s people for statehood, and de- 
spite the similarly real and sincere efforts of 
such Delegates as William Jarrett and Victor 
S. K. Houston, little progress was made to- 
ward that end for some time, since control- 
ing groups in the Islands so strongly opposed 
the statehood bill as, in the words of the 
Star-Bulletin, a “ridiculous proposal.” But 
with passage of the Jones-Costigan Sugar 
Act of 1934, the slightly earlier Massie 
case® and its resultant exhaustive investi- 
gation into every cranny of Hawaii's affairs, 
even the controlling groups thought it would 
be wise to support statehood. 


NEW LIFE FOR THE MOVEMENT 


In 1935, at the request of Delegate Samuel 
Wilder King, a congressional House sub- 
committee visited the islands to investigate 
the possibilities of statehood. The report of 
this subcommittee was favorable, but it rec- 
ommended further study. In 1937, a joint 
congressional committee, composed of 12 
Senators and 12 Representatives, visited the 
islands, where they held hearings and con- 
ducted a comprehensive study of Hawali’s 
affairs. The committee concluded that Ha- 
wali had “fulfilled every requirement for 
statehood heretofore exacted of Territories,” 
and was therefore entitled to a “sympathetic 
consideration of its plea for statehood.” The 
committee recommended further that a 
plebiscite be held in the islands to determine 
whether a substantial number of Hawaii’s 
citizens wanted statehood. Such a plebi- 
scite was held in the November 5, 1940, gener- 
al election—in the midst of a tense world 
situation—and the vote exceeded 2 to 1 
in favor of statehood. The war postponed 
further efforts. 

The war changed many things. Perhaps 
the most significant change in Hawaii since 
the war, and to a great extent because of 
the war, has been the emergence of its people 
to a new self-awareness. Two factors played 
a great part in this: the activity of the labor 
unions, and the activity of returning veter- 
ans, especially those of Japanese ancestry, 
which became a potent force for economic 
democracy and, as a result, for democracy in 
general. These factors, especially, buttressed 
the fight for statehood. 

In 1946 a House subcommittee, headed by 
Representative Henry Larcade of Louisiana, 
conducted an exhaustive on-the-spot survey 
of conditions in Hawaii. In its report the 
subcommittee stated that Hawaii’s people 
had “demonstrated beyond question not only 
their loyalty and patriotism but also their 
desire to assume the responsibilities of state- 





1R. S. Kuykendall and A.G. Day. Hawali: 
A np Prentice-Hall, New York, 1948, 
Pp. 

*The act severely limited the amount of 
Hawaiian sugar marketable in the United 
States. 

* A celebrated case in which a Naval officer 
and others were tried, convicted and par- 
doned for the murder of a Hawaiian. 
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hood.” It stated further that “The Terri- 
tory now meets the necessary requirements 
for statehood,” and recommended “that the 
Committee on Territories give immediate 
consideration to legislation to admit Hawaii 
to statehood.” 

Under the leadership of Delegate Joseph 
R, Farrington, who had succeeded Delegate 
King when the latter, in 1942, resigned to 
accept a commission in the Navy, a Ha- 
walian statehood bill passed the House of 
Representatives in 1947 by a vote of 195 to 
133. No final action was taken in the Sen- 
ate. 


ACTION IN HAWAII-——-COMPLICATIONS IN 
CONGRESS 


In Hawaii, meanwhile, the territorial leg- 
islature had established the Hawaii State- 
hood Commission, replacing an Equal Rights 
Commission, which was to assist Hawaii's 
Delegate to Congress in his efforts in behalf 
of statehood. The legislature, further, en- 
acted in 1949 a bill authorizing a conven- 
tion to draft a proposed State constitution. 
An election was held in which the people 
elected their delegates to the convention. 
The convention drafted a constitution which 
was subsequently approved by the territorial 
legislature. At the November 7, 1949, gen- 
eral election, Hawaii's people approved the 
constitution by a 3-to-2 margin. 

In Congress the House again passed a Ha- 
wali statehood bill in 1950. The Senate 
Interior Committee favorably reported the 
bill, but no further action was taken. In 
1953 the difficulty was compounded when, 
after the House had passed a Hawaii bill, 
the Senate passed one only after adding 
Alaska to it. The House Rules Committee 
refused to grant a conference request and 
thus killed the bill. The main problem 
for the two Territories thereafter involved 
the attempt to combine their bills, since 
this attempt joined those who opposed both 
bills with those who opposed one bill but 
not the other. 


THE VICTORY WON 


Thus in the 85th Congress, in which senti- 
ment, for whatever reason, favored Alaska 
rather than Hawaii, Hawaii deliberately 
stepped aside, allowing Alaska to be con- 
sidered alone, The astonishingly swift pas- 
sage—not unanticipated—of the Hawaii bill 
in the 86th Congress was a direct result of 
Hawali’s part in passage of the Alaska bill 
and of that passage itself. 

It is impossible to name here the many 
outstanding people in the Congress, in the 
49 States and in Hawaii who have played 
special and notable parts in preparing 
for and helping to secure the passage of the 
Hawaii statehood bill, Fundamentally, no 
one man or group of men is responsible. 
Statehood is, as I have said, a victory of and 
for Hawaii’s people, and it is they who are 
responsible, It is they who have made for 
Hawaii the distinguished record by which it 
so patently deserved statehood. Anything 
that any man from Hawaii did to help se- 
cure statehood was successful only insofar 
as he genuinely represented Hawaii's people, 
and embodied their deeds and achievements. 

Just to hint at the tremendous, joint ef- 
fort that made statehood possible, let me 
note very briefly a few things that helped 
secure passage in this 86th Congress. Cer- 
tainly one major factor in the bill’s swift 
passage was a prodigious letter-writing cam- 
paign.that originated in Hawaii. The news- 
papers, radio, TV, civic and citizen groups, 
and the people of Hawaii generally, joined in 
promoting and implementing the idea that 
each citizen of Hawaii should write his 
friends in the States urging them in turn to 
write their Congressmen and Senators in 
support of Hawalian statehood. In another 
significant move, the Honolulu Chamber of 
Commerce, with no publicity and a modesty 
that belied its very real effectiveness, sent 
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businessmen to Washington to assist the 
Delegate in his efforts in behalf of statehood, 


A NEW ERA IS OPENED 


I have tried, very briefly, to suggest some- 
thing of what statehood means to Hawaii's 
people, some of the events that occurred, and 
some of the factors involved, in the long 
effort of Hawaii's people to secure statehood. 
I have characterized this effort as part of a 
movement from a closed, centralized scheme 
of things to more open, diversified, and flex- 
ible forms. Statehood, I have said, in one 
sense completes this movement, and in an- 
other sense gives it an opportunity really to 
begin. Statehood is the ground and condi- 
tion for a full sense of identity on the part 
of Hawaii’s people, a full sense of their pos- 
sibilities and potentialities, and for the 
maximum development of these. 

As a State, Hawaii is a unique and power- 
ful asset to the United States in two chief 
ways. Geograp.ically, economically, com- 
mercially, and culturally Hawaii oecupies the 
central, preeminent position in the Pacific 
Ocean. To this world, therefore, and to the 
East—which together contain more than 
two-thirds of the world’s population and 
countless other tremendous untapped re- 
sources—Hawali is America’s bridge. Amer- 
ica’s very real, tangible, and practical key to 
friendly, profitable relations with these areas. 
Further, in Hawaii’s people—who are thor- 
oughly American yet understand the peoples 
of the Pacific and the East, and can sym- 
pathize with their problems—the United 
States has its best means of utilizing 
Hawaii's position. 

Statehood is the catalyst which releases 
the energies of Hawaii’s people and gives 
them the opportunity to exploit these en- 
ergies. Statehood opens up, as a result, a 
whole new era, a whole new area of pos- 
sibility, for Hawaii and for the Nation. 





A Food Stamp Plan as Part of Public 
Law 480 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Agriculture today 
opened hearings on the various pro- 
posals before Congress for distributing 
more surplus food to our needy, particu- 
larly through H.R. 1359, my bill to estab- 
lish a food stamp plan. I appreciate 
very much the courtesy and kindness of 
Chairman Coo.ey in permitting me to 
open the hearings and to discuss the 
proposed mechanics of a food stamp 
plan. I suggested today that H.R. 1359 
be made a part of Public Law 480 for 
reasons I think are persuasive. 

Because of the widespread interest 
among so many Members of Congress 
in the food stamp issue, as demonstrated 
last year in the 197 to 187 rollcall vote 
we had here on August 18 on this same 
measure, and as demonstrated by the 
many questions and comments made by 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture ues 2 hours I testified this 
morning, eve a good purpose might 
be served by placing my testimony in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for general 
review. 
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TABLE SHOWS PERCENTAGES OF RELIEP 
RECEIVING FOOD 

I am also submitting for printing in 
the Recorp, a breakdown I have made of 
the reports and statistics from the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 





‘ Welfare as to the number of public 


assistance beneficiaries in each State, on 

the one hand, and of reports from the 

Department of Agriculture on the num- 

ber of such welfare recipients receiving 

surplus food under the present distri- 
bution program, I have then struck the 
rough percentage figures to show what 
proportion of the provably most needy 
people in each State is actually receiv- 
ing surplus food under the present pro- 
gram. ‘These, I emphasize, are approxi- 
mate rather than exact figures as to wel- 
fare recipients, but I have doublechecked 
them over a period of several months 
and I know they vary month to month 
within a very narrow range from those 

I have used. 

Under unanimous consent, therefore, 
Mr. Speaker, I submit, first, my testi- 
mony this morning as follows: 

AIDING THE FARMER BY PROVIDING MILLIONS OF 
New Customers ror NovotTriTious Foops 
THROUGH A Foop STAMP PLAN 

(Testimony of Congresswoman Lronor K. 
Svuuitvan, Democrat, of Missouri, before 
House Committee on Agriculture at open- 
ing of hearings on H.R. 1359 by Mrs. SULLI- 
VAN, and related bills for establishing a 
food stamp plan for distribution of sur- 
plus food to the needy, Thursday, July 
30, 1959, 10 a.m.) 

Chairman Coo.tEy and members of the 
committee, I am grateful to the chairman 
for scheduling full committee hearings on 
this legislation. In the three previous Con- 
gresses in which I have introduced this bill— 
or one very much like it—the hearings were 
usually conducted by subcommittee and I 
found afterward that the committee mem- 
bers who opposed the plan most vigorously 
in committee or on the House floor were al- 
most always those who had not participated 
in the subcommittee hearings and thus, per- 
haps, were not fully aware of the opportuni- 
ties provided in this legislation not only to 
help our needy but to help the farmer, too. 

HR. 1359, by the way, is the same Dill 
which a majority of the members of this 
committee voted for last year and which a 
majority of the members of the House of 
Representatives also supported in a roll call 
vote on August 18, on which the tally was 
196 to 187. As you know, the bill was con- 
sidered under suspension of the rules requir- 
ing a two-thirds majority, so the bill did 
not pass despite majority support. 

MILLIONS OF AMERICANS HAVE INADEQUATE 

- DIETS 

This year, I trust we can finally see it en- 
acted. Many of those on the Republican 
side of the House who opposed the bill last 
August are no longer in Congress and their 
successors, I trust, will support this kind of 
bill to assure a better diet for the 7,000,000 
or more Americans not now able to afford 
minimum lievels of nutrition. 

We are now sending frozen chickens to the 
United Arab Republic, and other foods of 
all kinds to Yugoslavia, Poland, India, and 
other countries all over the world—yet for 
our neediest here, we can provide only some 
corn meal or wheat flour, some powdered 
milk, and that’s about all. We should be 
ashamed of ourselves for permitting this 
situation to exist, in the midst of such 
abundance of food—a blessing from God. 
The surplus is such that we are desperately 
trying to give it away and dump it all over 
the world and are in effect paying some 
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countries to take it away. We even subsidize 

the shipping in some cases—pay the ocean 

transportation costs. 

BILLIONS SPENT IN FEEDING HUNGRY OF OTHER 
’ _ COUNTRIES 


This committee has just completed exten- 
sive hearings on Public Law 480, the basic 
legislation for foreign distribution of sur- 
plus American food. We have spent many 
billions in giving food away overseas in these 
past 5 years. I am not against aiding the 
people of other nations, sharing our abuy- 
dance with them, promoting peace by help- 
ing to feed the hungry. I merely want to 
point out that we also have hungry people 
here. And we are not doing, in proportion, 
nearly as much for them as we are for the 
underprivileged and undernourished of other 
lands. The figures prove it: More surplus 
food is sent as a giveaway overseas than is 
donated in the United States—even includ- 
ing the gifts of food to the school lunch 
program. 

AMEND PUBLIC LAW 480 TO INCLUDE FOOD STAMP 
PLAN AND GIVE FIRST PRIORITY ON SURPLUS 
FOR OUR OWN NEEDY 
Since Public Law 480 includes in title ITI, 

authority for domestic distribution of sur- 

plus food to our needy, and since Public Law 

480 will shortly have to come before the 

House for renewal and extension, I would 

like to suggest now that H.R. 1359 be writ- 

ten into Public Law 480 as an additional 
program. The language for accomplishing 
that could be worked out easily and quickly, 
and we would thereby achieve two important 
purposes: One, we would assure that the 
first prtority on distribution of-foods in sur- 
plus go to our own needy rather than to the 
needy of other countries—under present law, 
the Department of Agriculture apparently 
contends it is not permitted to give away 
some surplus items here if any foreign coun- 
try wants to arrange to obtain those same 
items under Public Law 480; and secondly, 
we would assure prompt House considera- 
tion of this plan as a logical provision of 
legislation dealing with the whole question 
of surplus distribution. We saw last year 
how H.R. 13067 was locked up in the Rules 

Committee so that it could come up for a 

vote only under the suspension of the rules 

procedure which led to its demise. 

I believe Chairman Coo.Lry agrees with me 
that this bill now belongs as part of Public 
Law 480, and I earnestly urge that it be so 
included. 


HARD CORE OF 7 MILLION NEEDY 


Now, Mr. Chairman and colleagues; let me 
tell you why I think this legislation is so 
vital not only to our own needy but to the 
American farmer as well. We have, as I 
said, more than 7 million Americans not now 
able to buy evén the barest minimum diet. 
These are the people on various forms of 
public assistance. The are—most of them— 
in dire need in either good times or bad. 
They form a hard core of the needy aged, 
the needy disabled, the blind, the families 
without income except what comes from 
public agencies or private charities. Their 
monthly checks do not cover minimum 
needs. In addition, in bad times—in reces- 
sion—the ranks of the needy are swelled 
by millions more temporarily without jobs 
who may have used up their unemployment 
benefits—or who were not eligible for un- 
employment compensation, Many of them 
cannot get on public assistance regardless of 
need, in certain States, if they are “employ- 
able.” Nevertheless, they still have to eat. 

Here in Washington, in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, Eve Edstrom of the W: Post 
did a heartrending series of articles a. year 
or so ago about hungry children rooting in 
garbage cans for something to eat. Out of 
this came a surplus distribution program 
here and a movement to provide more school 
lunches. But the problem Eve Edstrom 
wrote about in Washington was not an iso- 
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lated one—it can be duplicated in cities all 
over America, 

PRESENT DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM A FAILURE 

We have the food. We have, as I said, 
such an abundance of food, it is now con- 
sidered by Mr. Benson to be a great calamity. 
It could be a great blessing if properly used. 
It is not now properly used to help our own 
needy—that is clear and undeniable, 

True, we have a surplus distribution pro- 
gram in operation in this country. But it 
is a very inadequate program. Only one- 
third of our counties participate in it be- 
cause of its cost. And the figures show, too, 
that only one-third of our public assistance 
recipients throughout the country receive 
any of the food—2'4 million out of 7 million. 
If you take into account another fact, the 
statistics are even more discouraging—of the 
2% million relief recipients receiving surplus 
food, 400,000 are in Puerto Rico, one-quarter 
million each are in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania and Michigan. Another 175,000 are 
concentrated in Mississippi. For the rest of 
the States, therefore, in most cases anyway, 
far fewer than one-third of the relief recip- 
ients receive any surplus food. For in- 
stance, in the chairman’s State of North 
Carolina, there are nearly 180,000 people on 
various forms of public assistance, but none 
of them receives any surplus food. In South 
Carolina there are 85,000 on public assist- 
ance, but none of them receives surplus 
food. It is not distributed to the public 
assistance people in Oregon, Nebraska, 
Louisiana, Idaho, Florida, or Delaware, to 
name a few. In my State, Missouri, only 
about 15 percent of the people on public 
assistance receive surplus food; in Texas and 
Wisconsin it is about the same; in Califor- 
nia it is about 3 percent; in Georgia about 8 
percent; in Massachusetts about 2 percent; 
in North Dakota about 4 percent; the same 
in Washington State, and soon. Of course, 
some of the States do much better than that, 
but on the whole it is a very spotty program 
as to coverage, and a completely unsatisfac- 
tory program in operation. It is a cruel 
hoax—a fraud—an illurion. 

Any member of this committee who would 
disagree with me on that has just not both- 
ered to go down to the distribution centers 
in the cities of our country and see this 
program in operation—not just in the dis- 
tressed mining areas, but in any large city 
participating. People—old people, crippled, 
undernourished people—stand in long lines 
once a month or so to obtain big bags of 
flour or corn meal and some dried skim milk 
they cannot carry. There used to be some 
cheese and butter—but not now. Once, 
years ago, there was some canned beef. That 
was disposed of in one vast splurge—and 
then it was gone and there was never any 
more. 


NO VARIETY IN FOODS DISTRIBUTED 


When you investigate this present distri- 
bution system in places like Kentucky, West 
Virginia, the mining areas of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio and elsewhere, or talk to Members 
of*Congress from those areas, you find it is 
a scandal—a crime humanity. The 
costs of distribution far outweigh the value 
of the food. There is no variety. 

Those are strong words, and I mean every 
one of them, I don’t care how fine—how 
pious and decent—Mr. Benson and his aides 
may be in their personal lives—in this pro- 
gram they are participating in a cruel and 
inhumane thing when you stop to consider 
how much good—how much real good— 
could be accomplished with this surplus 
food. Even the chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee concedes it is woe- 
fully inadequate. Of course, he blames the 
law for that; I blame the administration of 
the law. 

Let me point out something that every 
one of you knows better than I—that the 
farmers of this country—most of them—are 
in real difficulty. You have struggled to 
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devise legislation which can help the farm- 
er, and you have received precious little 
help from the administration. And now you 
find that the House Members from city dis- 
tricts like mine are looking more and more 
askance at your proposals for aiding agri- 
oaulture. 
CITY FOLKS SEE NO RELATION TO FARM 
PROGRAMS 


Why? Not because we are against the 
farmer. We know the farmer must be pros- 
perous if the goods we make in the cities are 
to be sold. A prosperous farmer is a good 
customer for city industry. ; 

But if I may say so, I would point out that 
most—nearly all—legislation you bring for- 
ward to aid the farmer neglects completely to 
tie your objective of reasonable farm prices 
into the companion problem of helping us to 
assure an adequate diet for all of our citizens. 
A food stamp program would establish that 
bond. It would provide at least 7 million 
new customers—regular customers—for the 
output of the average farm. Can you devise 
any better legislative device for increasing 
the consumption of farm commodities than 
by bringing in more customers—regular 
customers—for food items those people are 
not now buying? 


FOOD STAMPS WOULD COVER ALL FOODS IN 
SURPLUS SUPPLY 


As I have set up the program under H.R. 
1359, the food stamp plan would provide for 
distribution through the stores of not just 
the storable surpluses but of the kind of 
foods, too, which can be acquired under sec- 
tion 32. We all know the Department has 
not used section 32 authority as Congress 
intended it to be used to help the farmer, 
We have had to force its greater use in the 
school lunci program, for instance. 

There is no reason—no good reason—why 
fresh fruits and vegetables, and meats, when 
they are in such surplus as to cause market- 
ing difficulties and depressed farm prices, 
cannot be utilized in season in a good stamp 
pian. There are hundreds of millions of 
dollars set aside each year from customs 
receipts—30 percent of customs receipts— 
for use in removing farm surpluses from the 
market. We have the maximum permissible 
annual carryover of $300 million in this fund, 
plus the additional $200 million or more 
made available each year—much of which is 
never. used. 

IS SECTION 32 WORTH CONTINUING? 

This raises the question: If section 32 
funds are not to be used both to help the 
farmer and the needy, then why continue 
section 32? By what right should this 
money be made available each year just to 
help the farmer, if no one else gets any 


, benefit from it? If we cannot use it both to 


help the farmer and the needy in our cities, 
by providing more variety in the diets of our 
7 million at the bottom of the economic 
ladder—people who go without the kind of 
food they need—then it seems to me that 
the usefulness of the section 32 program is 
over as far as the average citizen and tax- 
payer is concerned. 

We all pay tariffs on imported goods, and 
the farmer no more so than anyone else. 
This fund has in it $500 million right now 
which could be used to reduce the national 
debt, if it is not going to be used to help 
those who need help. A food stamp plan, 
on the other hand, would provide a real in- 
centive to the full use of the section 32 
funds and authority. 

DIRECT FARM PAYMENTS EXCEED 1 BILLION 

YEARLY 

One last point and then I will try to 
answer your questions; 

It has been suggested by some of the 
members of this committee that relief—pub- 
me welfare—is wees the job of the Department 

of Agriculture. That is true. But it seems 
to me that in first accumulating billions upon 
billions of dollars worth of food, then in 
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dumping billions of dollars worth of food 
overseas for currencies we will probably never 
use to any significant extent except to give it 
back to the countries involved, and now in 
paying out more than $1 billion a year in 
direct cash payments to farmers, and another 
billion a year just to store our surplus food— 
there should also be room—there must be 
room—in such a program to aid the farmer 
by getting him more customers—7 or 8 mil- 
lion more regular customers each week for 
fresh eggs and fresh milk and an occasional 
half pound of bacon, or some fresh fruits and 
vegetables in season, or some chickens—all 
items at present well under parity, 


WHY POWDER EGGS AND MILE? 


We now buy up milk and eggs and powder 
them and give the powdered milk and pow- 
dered eggs away. Why not give out fresh 
milk and fresh eggs? Eggs are only at 58 
percent of parity. We seem to be able to 
send chickens to Egypt but we can’t provide 
them to our poorest here even though the 
price to the farmer is at 56 percent of par- 
ity. Apples here are at 53 percent of parity. 
Citrus fruits go up and down-—they’re up 
now—but often they are way down. Why 
not distribute some surplus oranges or grape- 
fruit in season to our provable needy? A 
focd stamp plan provides the machinery for 
using our surplus—not storing it or dump- 
ing it. 

I do not agree with some Members who 
believe the surplus distribution program 
should be switched over to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Labor. It would 
mean complete duplication in two separate 
departments of surplus food distribution 
systems—one for the needy, another for the 
school lunch and other programs. The re- 
sponsibility for using this food properly—ef- 
fectively—lies in the Department of Agri- 
culture, although my bill also includes con- 
sultation with Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and also Labor. The Agriculture De- 
partment has failed to use its authority to 
institute any effective food distribution pro- 
gram. Congress must force it to be done. 


* FOOD STAMP PLAN SAFER FROM VETO IN PUBLIC 
LAW 480 

The only effective way of accomplishing 
that now would appear to be through the in- 
clusion of a food stamp plan as part of 
Public Law 480. I am not unmindful of the 
fact that a veto could stop my food stamp 
bill much more effectively standing by itself 
than as part of Public Law 480, which the 
administration wants and needs. I ask your 
help, therefore, in working it out in this 
fashion. 

And I sincerely believe that such a step 
would be one of the most effective things you 
could do at this point to help the hard- 
pressed small farmer who raises the varieties 
of foods needed for an adequate diet. Add- 
ing 7 or 8 million Americans to the number 
of his customers able to obtain a decent diet 
would be a tremendous help in boosting farm 
sales and farmers’ income. 

Thank you. 

STATISTICS ON RELIEF RECIPIENTS RECEIVING 
SURPLUS FOOD 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit the tabu- 
lation I have prepared on the number of 
persons in each State on various forms 
of public assistance, the number of such 
persons and the percentage of such per- 
sons receiving surplus food under the 
present distribution system. The figures, 
as I said, are rough—but generally ac- 
curate: 

TABULATION PREPARED BY REPRESENTATIVE 
SuLLIVAN SHOWING STATE-BY-STATE Par- 
TICIPATION IN PRESENT Foop DiIsTRIBUTION 
PROGRAM BY PERSONS ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
The following figures and percentages are 

rough approximations based on monthly 

estimates from the Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare and on periodic re- 
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ports from Department of Agriculture. 
There may be some variation from month 
to month: 





Number | Approxi- 
Number | on assist- 
State on assist- ance 
ance |receiving | age wel- 
food fare class 



















receiving 
DATING: sco ditioncberd 207, 000 46, 000 22.0 
BITERE: cncicdiinnchivenne 6, 410 0 0 
BITRE. 9 -nctecenncteal 46, 000 21, 000 45.0 
Arkansas..............- 98, 000 89, 000 90.0 
Caltformia........sip<ee 622, 000 20, 000 3.0 
CWMERE Oo cn cnennnios 93, 000 20, 000 22.0 
Connecticut............ y 800 1.5 
Delaware_.............- 13, 600 0 0 
District of Columbia. .. 20, 000 20, GOO 100.0 
ones Kita nnnenil 85, 000 0 0 
Georgia. esa c 13, 000 7.0 
Hawaii_. 0 0 
Idaho... 0 0 
RS 114, 000 58, 000 50.0 
POONER... <. nninertiatiinke 1, 000 49, 000 55.0 
SOU. 4.25 oniecnatbitaundil 80, 000 45, 000 55.0 
TINE nS esicntestiecmerlie 62, 000 12, 000 26.0 
Kentucky............-- 150, 000 75, 000 50.0 
BOUNEOTE., ods onncdadene 251, 000 0 
RSE Ss". , 000 26, 000 58.0 
Maryland. _..........-- 50, 000 22, 000 49.0 
Massachusetts..........| 168,000 4, 000 2.0 
Michigan... .........- 316,000 | 220,000 70.0 
Minnesota... .-| 100,000 27, 000 25.0 
Mississippi... .---| 175,000 159, 000 86.0 
DEMIOETE nk ve cccetennecd 245, 000 35, 000 14.0 
I a cance cnicenbchemet 24, 000 235 1.0 
PI ORCOI Risin ninco cucu 35, 000 0 0 
Dee ne 8. 000 853 10.0 
New Hampshire.......-. 15, 000 4, 600 30.0 
New Jersey_...........- 96, 000 14, 000 15.0 
New Mexico. .—......-- 39. 000 29, 000 75.0 
Oe Saas 509, 000 262, 000 50.0 
North Carolina........-. 179, 000 0 0 
North Dakota.......... 18, 000 769 4.0 
Oa e LA 345, 000 61, 000 18.0 
Oklahoma. 181,000 | 113,000 62.0 
Oregon 58, 000 0 0 
Pennsylvania. _........ 362,000 | 271,000 75.0 
Puerto Rico_........--- 239,000 | 400,000 1165.0 
Rhode Island__........- 36, 000 8, 24.0 
South Carolina........-. 85, 000 0 0 
South Dakota........-.- 24, 000 13, 500 57.0 
SUES... concedye 147, 000 36, 000 25.0 
Texas..................| 368,000 7, 000 13.0 
WD ciltnictidksn canal 28, 000 18, 000 65.0 
Vermont. oc. désaud 15, 000 4, 700 31.0 
Virgin Islands.........-. 1, 700 0 
Virginia__...... wid bless 66, 000 6, 900 10.0 
Washington...._- --}| 139,000 5, 000 40 
West Virginia 109, 600 85, 000 78.0 
Wisconsin__. .-| 107,009 17, 000 16.0 
Wayemaing.......65....- 8, 800 5, 000 57.0 
' 





} Estimates of persons on public assistance from HE W; 
estimates of persons on public assistance receiving sur- 
plus food frem Department of Agriculture. 


TEXT OF H.R. 1359 


Mr. Speaker, because the bill itself 
clearly outlines the proposed mechanics 
of an effective food stamp plan in lan- 
guage which I believe is clear and under- 
standable, I now submit for inclusion at 
this point in the Recorp the full text of 
H.R. 1359 as follows: 


[86th Cong., Ist sess., in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, January 7, 1959, Mrs. Su.- 
LIVAN introduced the following bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture] 

H.R. 1359 


A bill to provide for the establishment of a 
food stamp plan for the distribution of 
$1,000,000,000 worth of surplus food com- 
modities a year to needy persons and fami- 
lies in the United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in or- 
der to promote the general welfare, raise the 
levels of health and of nourishment for 

“persons whose incomes prevent them from 
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and commerce under section 32 of the Act 
of August 24, 1935, as amended, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Secretary”) is hereby authorized 
and directed to promulgate and put into 
operation as quickly as possible, but not 
later than January 1, 1960, a program to 
distribute to needy persons in the United 
States through a food stamp system such 
surplus food commodities. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out such program, the 
Secretary shall— 

(1) distribute surplus food made availa- 
ble by the Secretary for distribution under 
this program only when requested to do so 
by a State or political subdivision thereof; 

(2) issue, or cause to be issued, pursuant 
to section 8, food stamps redeemable by 
eligible meedy persons for such types and 
quantities of surplus food as the Secretary 
shall determine; 

(3) distribute surplus food in commer- 
cially packaged form, preferably through 
normal channels of trade; 

(4) establish standards under which, pur- 
suant to section 3, the welfare authorities 
of any State or political subdivision thereof 
may participate in the food stamp plan for 
the distribution of surplus foods to the 
needy; 

(5) consult the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and the Secretary of 
Labor, in establishing standards for eligi- 
bility for surplus foods and in the conduct 
of the program generally to assure achieve- 
ment of the goals outlined in the first sec- 
tion of this Act; and 

(6) make such other rules and regulations 
as he may deem necessary to carry out the 
purpose of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall issue, to each 
welfare department or equivalent agency of 
a State or political subdivision requesting 
the distribution of surplus food under section 
2(1), food stamps for each kind of surplus 
food to be distributed, in amounts based on 
the total amount of surplus food to be dis- 
tributed and on the total number of needy 
persons in the various States and political 
subdivisions eligible to receive such food. 
The food stamps shall be issued by each such 
welfare department or equivalent agency to 
needy persons receiving welfare assistance, or 
in need of welfare assistance but ineligible 
because of State or local law, and shall be 
redeemable by such needy persons at local 
distribution points to be determined by the 
Secretary under section 2(3). 

Sxc. 4. Surplus food distributed under this 
Act shall be in addition to, and not in place 
of, any welfare assistance (financial or other- 
wise) granted needy persons by a State or any 
political subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 5. In any one calendar year the Sec- 
retary is authorized to distribute surplus food 
under this Act to a value of up to $1,000,000,- 
000, based on the cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of acquiring, storing, and handling such 
food. 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of this Act, a 
needy person is anyone receiving welfare as- 


_ sistance (financial or otherwise) from the 


welfare department or equivalent agency of 
any State or political subdivision thereof, or 
who is, in the opinion of such agency or 

, in need of welfare assistance but is 
ineligible to receive it because of State or 
local law. 

Src. 7. The Secretary of Agriculture, in 
consultation with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Secretary of 
Labor, shall make a study of, and shall re- 
port to Congress within six months after the 
date of enactment of this Act, on the feasi- 
bility of, the costs of, and the problems in- 
volved in, extending the scope of the food 
stamp plan established by this Act to include 
persons receiving unemployment compensa- 
tion, old-age and survivors insur- 
ance (social security) pensions, and other 
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low income groups not eligible to receive food 
stamps under this Act by reason of section 
6 of this Act. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this Act. 





The Great Menace to America’s 
Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


s OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following address by Postmaster General 
Arthur Summerfield appeared in Child 
Family Digest for May-June 1959. 

The subject is the handling of obscene 
literature, pictures, slides, and so forth, 
through the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress should not 
adjourn without passing legislation to 
strengthen the Postmaster General’s and 
the Department’s hand in this matter. 
The flood of absolute, unmitigated filth 
going through the mail now is something 
that is truly alarming, especially as most 
of it goes into the hands of our school- 
children. 

There is no doubt that we could get 
action now if the public, especially the 
mothers of America, knew what is hap- 
pening: 

THE GREAT MENACE TO AMERICA’S CHILDREN: 
Wuat Can I Do Asout Ir 
(Address by the Honorable Arthur E. Sum- 

merfield, Postmaster General of the United 

States, before Conference of Women Lead- 

ers of Civic, Educational, Parent, and Re- 

ligious Organizations and Women Mem- 
bers of the Congress and Government 

Agencies, Washington, D.C., May 12, 1959) 


There is flourishing in this country today 
a vile racket of huge proportions about which 
the public is not well informed. 

This racket involves the use of the US. 
mails for the wholesale promotion and con- 
duct of mail-order business in obscene and 
pornographic materials. 

Isay it is huge advisedly. We can estimate 
at present that the sale of these materials 
through the mails is running at more than 
$500 million a year. 

The especially vicious aspect of this racket 
is the fact that these purveyors of filth are 
aiming their attention more and more at the 
Nation’s children—teen-age boys and girls, 
and even younger. 

They are dumping pornographic sewage 
into the hands of hundreds of thousands of 
our children, through the family mailbox— 
most of it material that has not been or- 
dered—material intended to solicit the sale 
of utterly obscene pictures, slides, films, and 
related trash. 

How do these merchants of filth obtain 
the names and addresses of children? 

They have any number of ways. One of 
the most common is to offer, in a legitimate 
ad in a normal publication, the sale of a 
product of interest to a boy or girl. This 
would be stamps, or model airplanes, or doll 
clothes, and the like. These items are fre- 
quently offered at bargain prices. ; 

The child, usually with the parent’s as- 
sistance, sends for and receives the item. 
Now the smut dealer has the name on his list, 
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and soon the child is receiving lewd solicita- 
tions through the mail. 

These racketeers also buy prepared mail- 
ing lists of children’s names, of which there 
are many. They even go to the extent of 
gathering up high school year bdoks, from 
which they take names and match them up 
with addresses in city telephone books. 

Recently, we conducted a raid in New York 
City in which we confiscated 17 tons of 
highly obscene printed and filmed materials. 
The producer of these materials had in his 
possession a mailing lits of names and ad- 
dresses of 100,000 persons, aT many 
high school students. 

If you were to read some of the solicitation 
material that these debauched persons send 
to the children, I believe you would be 
sickened. 

You would also be deeply disturbed to read 
the letters our postmasters receive from 
parents. Such letters for example as one 
from a mother who wrote: “The enclosed 
material was received by my son, age 8 years, 
a few days ago. Is there anything that can 
be done to stop this?” 

The material sent to the 8-year-old boy 
began with the statement: “I am writing to 
you as a person interested in collecting all 
types of art photography of nudes.” 

Or like the letter which read: “Is there 
anything that can be done about literature 
like the enclosed? This is a mother’s plea to 
you to do all in your power to stop the 
flow of this filth from seeping into our home. 
Thank you for anything you can do to pro- 
tect my 10-year-old girl.” 

Or the letter which stated: “I am enclos- 
ing a folder sent to boys at our camp. 
Is there any way that this terrible litera- 
ture and its source can be destroyed?” 

It is apparent that many children, without 
parental attention, do fall into the trap of 
ordering such material, for the filth mer- 
chants regard their traffic with children as a 
major and growing part of their highly lucra- 
tive business. 

Most parents who intercept these solicita- 
tions in the mail are, of course, shocked and 
greatly concerned. Last year, our Postal 
Inspection Service investigated 14,000 com- 
plaints about obscenity in the mails. Near- 


. ly two-thirds of these complaints were from 


parents objecting to the receipt of lewd ma- 
terials by their adolescent children. 

In the case of a single mailing by one pur- 
veyor of filth, over 5,000 complaints were re- 
ceived, and all but three were from parents 
protesting mailings to their children. 

On the basis of all the facts we have, our 
Inspection Service estimates that probably 
700,000 to one million children this year will 
receive such invitations to depravity through 
the mails. 

This is big business. It thrives onthe 
curiosity of adolescents. It has no bound- 
aries based upon social position, religion, 
race, or location. Your child, or the child 
next door, may be on a list. If not, he—or 
she—may get on one. For the lists are ex- 
panding. Nobody is immune. Obscene mail 
is addressed to both sides of the track. It 
finds its way into orphanages. It is addressed 
to children as young as 8 years. 

Yes, their parents will be worried—and 
well they should be. For it is well known to 
law enforcement groups that juvenile delin- 
quency stems in measurable part from the 
demoralizing influence of exposure>to ob- 
scenity and pornography. 

Consider this, if you will, in the light of a 
recent report on delinquency by a Senate sub- 
committee. The report states that 1 out of 
every 5 boys in this country, of ages 10 to 17, 
— a court record, charged with breaking the 
aw. 

Again and again, in the investigations of 
armed robbery, extortion, embezzlement, and 
forgery, authorities find that those guilty of 
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these crimes were early collectors of obscene 
pictures and films. 

And it is well known that almost all sex 
Boe 22> Fp yoraney nr naman ORS ata 
long record of addiction to pornographic and 
sadistic material. Your children may never 
be exposed to this material. But they could 
be victims of sex criminals who have been 
exposed to it. 

Let me quote from the report of the Senate 
subcommittee that studied this problem: 

“There is a peculiar resemblance to nar- 
cotics addiction in exposure of juveniles to 
pornography. There is the same pattern of 
progression. Once initiated into a knowledge 
of the unnatural, the impressionable young 
mind with the insatiable curiosity charac- 
teristic of those reaching for maturity inevi- 
tably hunts for something stronger, some- 
thing with more jolt, something imparting a 
greater thrill. 

“The dealer in pornography is acutely 
aware of this progressive facet; his array of 
material to feed this growing hunger is care- 
fully geared to the successive stages. Like 
the peddler of narcotics, his only interest is 
to insure that his customers are hooked; he 
knows that once they are hooked they will 
continue to pay and pay.” 

It is clear the Congress is concerned with 
this problem. Much good should come from 
the hearings now being held by the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Subcommittee 
on, Obscefie Literature, headed by Congress- 
woman KaTHRYN E. GRANAHAN. 

This is a problem that must be met. I 
personally am both revolted and incensed by 
this depraved, arrogant, and poisonout at- 
tack on the minds of our children.. These 
feelings are shared by our postmasters 
around the country and by my associates in 
the Post Office Department. 

We recognize that there is urgent need ye 
positive action now. We are, therefore, in 
effect, declaring war on these purveyors of 
filth, big and little, high and low. 

We are launching an intense and unre- 
lenting effort to stop this monstrous assault 
on the Nation’s children in every way pos- 
sible. 

And let me say we are confident that, with 
adequate public support, this job can be 
done. 

I do not mean to imply at all, of course, 
that the Post Office Department is only now 
awakening to this problem. 

The records show quite clearly that the 
Post Office, over the years, has diligently 
tried to keep the mails clear of indecent ma- 
terial. It has done so even while subjected 
to attack and ridicule by those who hope to 
benefit personally from obscene mailings, 
and by those who, confusing liberty with 
license, unwittingly give them assistance. 

Investigations conducted by our postal in- 
spectors, in fiscal 1958, caused the arrest of 
293 persons. Our General Counsel issued 92 
orders barring use of the mails. 

The arrests last year were 45 percent above 
the previous year, and this year they will 
increase substantially again. 

Congress, as far back as 1865, made it a 
Federal offense to mail obscene matter. 


The Post Office lias lent its fullest support 
to such legislation. But commercialized 
pornography has continued to grow. 

It has expanded tremendously since World 
War II. 

It has doubled in just the past 5 years 
alone. 


Especially, as I have pointed out, the effort 


has been to expand the market through sales 


to children. 
There appear to be two basic reasons for 
this rapidly growing volume: 
First, the huge realized from & 
relatively small capital investment; and sec- 
ond, the very broad definition of obscenity 
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handed down by certain courts, notably in 
Los Angeles and New York, where the great 
bulk of the mail order business in obscenity 
and pornography originates. 

These liberal rulings have established, over 
@ period of time, virtual sanctuaries in which 
dealers of obscenity have operated with im- 
punity and in defiance of justice. 

We in the Post Office for several years have 
strongly urged legislation which would per- 
mit prosecution not only at the points cf 
mailing of obscene material, but in the 
communities where it is received—where the 
real damage is done—and where citizens 
have an opportunity to express their stand- 
ards of morality and decency. 

Such legislation was passed by the 85th 
Congress and signed into law by President 
Eisenhower last year. It is, we believe, 
among the most important legislation 
adopted in recent years. 

We have pressed, and are determined to 
press, its use to the fullest possible extent. 
The first case following this legislation was 
at Boise, Idaho, and it had to do with mail- 
ings made from California and Oregon... The 
offenders, a man and his wife, each received 
a 10-year prison sentence and a fine. 

Similar casés are now. pending. And I 
would like to say that a goodly series of 
stiff sentences of that kind can go a long 
way toward discouraging other such people 
from further mailings of their degenerate 
trash to children. 

To make full use of this new legal weapon, 
however, the Post Office must have the co- 
operation of parents and decent-minded 
citizens everywhere. Without such cooper- 
ation on a broad and resolute scale, we are 
under great handicap. 

As you know, the absolute privacy of the 
mail is one of our basic American rights. 
The Post Office Department cannot, and will 
not, vidlate this right, even when it has 
strong evidence that the mail is being used 
for unlawful purpose. I, for one, believe 
fully in this right. 

The Post Office, therefore, can legally 
identify and take action against violators of 
the mails only on the complaints of citizens 
who receive such material. 

Let me repeat that point: We can act only 
after the recipient of obscene mail has 
opened that mail, and the material has been 
forwarded to the local postmaster as evi- 
dence. 

To achieve this cooperation on the largest 
possible scale, our intensified program for ac- 
tion is fourfold: 

1. To draw maximum public attention to 
the menace of this racket; 

2. To urge parents to help us apprehend 
the mailers of filth to their children: 

3. To help mobilize community support 
behind adequate law enforcement of local 
ordinances or State laws when these pur- 
veyors are apprehended and brought to court. 

4. To rally public opinion behind new and 
stiffer legislation on obscenity. 

Obviously there is going to be less likeli- 
hood of putting dealers in obscenity out of 
business if they are not “given the book” 
when they are caught. 

Unfortunately, giving them the book is 
not easy. Most of these smut merchants 
make such profits that they are able to 
retain high-priced lawyers who know all the 
tricks. 

And these gentlemen all too often have 
used the tricks of hamstringing, delaying, 
and confusing action until their clients have 
gone free or received only small prison terms 
or fines. Unperturbed, the peddlers have 
been back in their racket under a new name 
within days. 

They are also experts at raising a hue and 
ery about “censorship,” “fredom of the 
press,” and “civil liberties.” And all too 
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often they are able to find willing pawns to 
take up their cry and carry on their slimy 
battle for them. 

This, of course, is utter nonsense I would 
only ask any such misguided person these 
questions: 

Is it a violation of civil liberties to deny 
the sale of liquor to a 10-year-old boy? 

Is it censorship to prosecute those who sell 
narcotics to junior high school girls? 

Are we abridging civil liberties when we 
de not permit children to drive a car? 

I am sure the answers, and the point to 
be made, are quite clear. 

Peddling pornographic poison to children 
is a heinous crime. And that community 
which does not punish the criminal to the 
full extent of the law is failing its duty— 
failing just as surely as if it were to allow 
sales to children of liquor or dope. 

Now, what is likely to happen if we do 
not rid ourselves of this social cancer? 

First, we may as well concede that the 
obscenity business, with its vast revenue, 
will be taken over by organized crime to 
a far greater extent. 

It will become a gigantic organized racket 
far beyond even its present scope, with mil- 
lions more of our children its principal vic- 
tims. 

The undermining of the moral fiber of 
the Nation’s children will spread, with the 
poiscning of increasing millions of minds, 

Sex crimes will be a spreading blight on 
our society, and will become far more preva- 
lent than they are today. 

And overall, we could expect an ultimate 
breakdown of order and decency in this 
country. 

My friends, I am not asking you simply to 
view with alarm. I am asking you to view 
with deep conscience, deep concern, and de- 
termination. 

Thorough action must be taken now. I 
am asking you to take part. You have both 
the opportunity and—I would dare to say— 
the responsibility for joining with the Post 
Office in this drive. 

Help us to alert parents across the coun=> 
try. Help us through your organizations, 
and your publications, and by your indi- 
vidual efforts. Let the parents of America 
know what to do on any day that obscene 
mail arrives in their home. 

The process is very simple. 

First, parents should save all materials 
received including the envelopes and all en- 
closures. 

Second, parents should report the material 
immediately to their local postmaster and 
turn the materials over to him, either in 
person or by mail. 

Finally, all citizens, whether or not their 
children have been touched with this filth, 
can help by backing up Members of Con- 
gress and local officials in their growing 
efforts to stamp out this evil. 

I urge you to carry this message to the 
other officers of your organizations, and to 
your local chapters. Urge your local mem- 
bers to enlist the support of religious and 
educational leaders, newspaper editors and 
citizen groups in their communities. The 
task calls for everyone who can, and will, 
contribute effort and dedication to it. 

I pledge to you that the Post Office De- 
partment will lead the way. And if the 
American people are made properly aware of 
this challenge, I am confident—as I know 
you are—that the challenge will be firmly 
and successfully met. 

(Eprror’s Notse.—As protection to children, 
parents might either be present when mail 
from unknown sources is opened, or open 
’ such mail themselves, carefully explaining 
to the young addressee the reasons. In ad- 
dition, parents can prevent children from 
ordering by mail bargain toys, etc., unless 
the parent knows or can investigate the 
advertiser.) 





Mr. Secretary of Public Relations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1959 
Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 


asked unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp an editorial from the July 





1959 issue of Public Relations Journal, 


published by the Public Relations So- 
ciety, the largest public relations organi- 
zation in the United States, and also to 
include an article by the Honorable 
Karz E. Mouwnpt, U.S. Senator from South 
Dakota, entitled, “A Department of 
International Public Relations for the 
United States” which appeared in the 
same issue. 

The editorial and article are as 
follows: 

Mr. SECRETARY OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


“What we need is some central, coordinat- 
ing agency for improving our public rela- 
tions abroad. It is time we put our experts 
to work in some department of Govern- 
ment headed by an officer at Cabinet level 
s0 we can develop and operate a cohesive 
program.” 

Kart E. Muwnpr, U.S. Senator from South 
Dakota, wrote these words in the lead article 
in the current issue of the Journal. 

It seems to us that Senator Munnprt’s state- 
ment quoted above, plus other comments in 
his article, have tremendous significance. 
They spell a heightened recognition and ap- 
preciation of the public relations function 
on national and international levels. 

Because some readers may not know fully 
the highlights of the career of this powerful 
protagonist of public relations, we mention 
a few: He received his master of arts degree 
at Columbia University. After working as a 
teacher he became a superintendent of 
schools. In 1938 he was elected to the U.S. 
House of Representatives continuing for 10 
years, and then as U.S. Senator since 1948. 

While serving as acting chairman of the 
House Committee To Investigate Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, the famous “pumpkin let- 
ters,” involving Alger Hiss, came to light. 

Later he chairmaned the Army-McCarthy 
hearings in the Senate. Today he is a mem- 
ber of several Senate committees—Appro- 
priations, Government Operations, Investi- 
gating, and Agriculture and Forestry. 

We hope that everyone who receives a 
copy of this issue of the Journal will read 
the complete article. To encourage such 
readership, if any urging is needed, we select 
a few key points which the Senator makes: 

The shocking treatment received by Vice 
President Nixon and Mrs. Nixon in South 
America awakened many people in the 
United States, inside, and outside of our gov- 
ernment, to the great need for preventing 
such hostility. The right kind of program 
could still repair and build up our prestige 
in many countries where we have lost friends 
or need to win them. 

The Senator goes in swinging at the Com- 
munists and their methods—and the dan- 
gers to our friends and ourselves. 

He makes favorable comments about the 
Voice of America and other news media. The 


hate our informational programs. 

But we lack coordination in these efforts. 
Fifteen different U.S. Govefmment agencies 
take active part in our programs of inter- 
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national public relations. This creates a 
certain amount of confusion. Often one 
agency doesn’t know what the others are 
doing or planning to do. Such conditions 
make it harder to get approval of Congress 
for really needed projects. 

A new Department of International Public 
Relations could administer and further our 
whole complex of activities designed to build 
human understanding everywhere, so neces- 
sary for peace. The article continues with 
this passage: 

“Such a department could handle all our 
information media—such as motion pic- 
tures, the Voice of America (soon to be sup- 
plemented, I hope, with the Vision of 
America by utilizing television), our over- 
seas libraries, foreign news services, low cost 
book programs, international exhibits and 
the like.” 

The -article proceeds to state that we 
have 1,500,000 US. citizens located out- 
side our national borders (not including 
countless tourists). Most of them do not 
know the language or sensitivities of the 
country in which they are stationed. They 
have had insufficient training in how they 
could and should improve our public rela- 
tions abroad. 

This editorial merely touches the treetops 
of the Senator’s material. So we believe 
you will enjoy the full text. And then we 
hope you will continue to read on. We 
include two widely varied case studies— 
something most readers have asked to have 
included in issues of the Journal. 

We present examples showing how public 
good will is won or lost on the firing line— 
where the salesperson encounters the cus- 
tomer; how well-trained librarians can pro- 
vide vital help in public relations work. 
There are several other items which we be- 
lieve will interest and benefit many readers. 

Public relations encompasses a vast va- 
riety of interests. With this issue and others 
already planned we will try to cover a large 
segment of the waterfront. 

VERNE BURNETT. 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


(By Kart E. Munpr,! U.S. Senator from South 
. Dakota) 


The stoning of Vice President Nixon dur- 
ing his South American tour was the most 
shocking act of discourtesy ever demon- 
strated to an official of the United States in 
our history. When mobs spat on Pat Nixon, 
the Vice President’s attractive wife, they vio- 
lated the traditional] Latin American con- 
cept of courtesy to women, and by so doing 


1 Kar. E. Munpt, Republican, U.S. Senator 
from South Dakota, was born in Hum- 
boldt, S. Dak. He received his early educa- 
tion in that State and in 1923 was graduated 
with a bachelor of arts degree from Carleton 
College in Minnesota. He received his mas- 
ters degree from Columbia University, New 
York City, in 1927. 

After a business career as a teacher and a 
superintendent of schools, he resigned and 
was elected to Congress in 1938. He served 
in the U.S. House of Representatives for 10 
years and was elected to the U.S. Senate in 
1948. 

During the time he served as Acting Chair- 
man of the House Committee To Investigate 
Un-American Activities the much-publi- 
cized, so-called pumpkin papers were dis- 
covered, leading to the disclosure and con- 
viction of Alger Hiss. 

He also served as chairman of the widely 
televised Army-McCarthy hearings. 

Currently Senator Munonr is a member of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee; the 
Committee on Government Operations; the 
Senate Investigating Committee; and the 
+ ng Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 
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Yet, these incidents may have value, if 


open hostility. I believe that the incidents 
most surely could have been prevented— 
a&that they need never have occurred. It is 
now late, but proper action can help repair 
the damage to US. prestige in many areas 
of the world where we have lost friends and 
have ceased to influence people. 


FEEDING GROUNDS OF DISTRUST 


It is not enough to blame local Com- 
munists in Bolivia and other South Ameri- 
can countries for the sorry spectacle of mob 
violence against a visiting statesman, The 
Communists cannot create all the bitterness 
that exists, but they can sound it out and 
exploit it, fully. And that is what they did. 
Our job is to destroy these international 
feeding grounds of distrust. 

This is clearly a job for public relations 

I have felt that our Government 
needs to have a Department of International 
Public Relations which is given the author- 
ity and the scope of operations to ease inter- 
national tensions through proper utilization 
of public relations techniques and practices. 

Our country long avoided using any such 
program, or setting up any agency or com- 
mission which has any connotation of public 
relations. This was done, largely, because 
there exists a feeling that to attach the term 
“public relations” to anything we do over- 
seas is to tag it as progaganda. Where that 
attitude does not exist, those who disclaim 
use of the term “public relations” say that 
such usage would give the Communists some- 
thing to use further in lying about the 
United States. 

These attitudes are too squeamish to be 
practical. Wecan never hope to do anything 
that the Communists won’t lie about, and, 
as for public relations being propaganda, we 
have only to go ahead with a good program 
to soon erase any such misconceptions in 
the minds of foreign nationals. In the end, 
the Communist lies will be turned against 
themselves as we demonstrate that just tell- 
ing the truth is good enough for us. 

It is important to note that the US. 
Advisory Commission on Information said in 
a report recently released, “Another limita- 
tion is that there is some lack of acceptance 
both in Washington and abroad of the im- 
portance of the public relations aspects of 
foreign policy. Often advice in this area is 
not even sought by the relevant departments 
or agencies. This leads to inconsistencies in 
presentation and explanation which, in turn, 
creates confusion in the minds of our foreign 
audience.” 


VOICE OF AMERICA HAS BEEN EFFECTIVE 


We have been effectively telling the truth 
to the world for years with our Voice of 
America program and other news media. 
That has been demonstrated by the fact that 
the Soviet Government spends heavily to 
jam our broadcasts and to discredit our 
magazines and booklets. 

In fact, we have a number of programs-in 
our Government that do effective jobs in 
creating good will around the world in be- 
half of the United States. We have a num- 
ber of programs—but they are not all inter- 
related and few, if any, are coordinated so 
that one agency knows what another is do- 
ing in a similar program. Instead of coor- 
dination we are more likely to find dupli- 
cation. 


ment of State, has been appointed as Special . 


Assistant for the Coordination of Inter- 
national Education and Cultural Relations 
in the hope that he can bring some order 
out of the tangled web of multifarious inter- 
national education activities. In his early 


report on this project, Mr. Thayer pointed 
out that he found it necessary to call to- 
gether representatives of 15 different Gov- 
ernment agencies to bring into focus the 
various facets of our programs of inter- 
national human relations. 

The reason I worry about the lack of co- 
ordination is that such confusion tends to 
discredit the effectiveness of such programs. 
It makes it more difficult to get congres- 
sional approval for needed projects. These 
programs offer us our best opportunities to 
win friends around the world, but in the 
field of exchanges of persons and other cul- 
tural relations programs, which do the 
overall job of creating abroad the proper 

of America, we find ourselves in a 
veritable jungle of repetition and confusion. 

It often appears that the shortage of co- 
ordination is even more serious than the 
shortage of cash with which to operate a 


- king-sized program. 


EXCITING CHALLENGE 


There is an exciting challenge in the crea- 
tion of a Department of International Public 
Relations. Such an agency could admin- 
ister and advance our entire fabric of ac- 
tivities in building the human understand- 
ings so essential to a lasting peace. 

Such a department could handle all our 
information media—such as motion pictures, 
the Voice of America (soon to be supple- 
mented, I hope), with the Vision of America 
by utilizing television), our oversea libraries, 
foreign news services, low cost book pro- 
grams, international exhibits, and the like. 

The see-for-yourself programs which in- 
clude the exchange of persons, trade fairs, 
cultural exchanges, which include the per- 
forming arts and artists, poets, philosophers, 
technicians, health officers, specialists in ag- 
riculture, labor and commerce, -and other 
related activities, should be handled on a 
public relations basis. 

, critics of such a program will say, 
“But a consulting engineer doesn’t want to 
be part of a propaganda program.” 
THE AMERICAN ABROAD 


The answer to that is simply this: like it 
or not, designated or not, any American 
going abroad under Government sponsorship 
is considered to be a representative of our 
Government ro he has propaganda value, 
either good or bad 

Studies have shown that we have neg- 
lected this phase of our getting along with 
people programs. We have sent billions of 
dollars abroad, and end up finding that the 
foreign nationals still don’t like us. The rea- 
son? Perhaps some. clique of Americans 
stationed abroad have formed a country club 
set where cocktail parties abound. In anoth- 
er, no effort is made to mingle with the na- 
tive population, and, generally the attitude 
of those few Americans is one of superiority 
and pained acceptance that the non-Amer- 
icans are a necessary evil. 

Such things do happen. It is difficult to 
discover and correct them. It would be bet- 
ter to prevent them from happening in the 
first place. Only coordinated handling of 
these problems at high Government level 
can do the job. Language training and 
orientation are as important in maintaining 
a high level of national prestige abroad as 
are the dollar loans or the donation of sur- 
plus foods. Yet, these matters are left more 
to chance than to careful planning. 

IMPROVING OUR POSITION 

How, then, can a department devoted to 
improving our international public relations 
work to improve our position in the family 
of nations? 

It can begin, as most public relations proj- 
ects begin, by 


In short, it can help develop an empathy for 
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the peoples and cultures of other nations. 
By understanding these, we can better know 
how we can operate to develop lasting alli- 
ances and permanent friendships. 

We have a continuing problem of finding 
more avenues of communications with other 
peoples. An uneasiness exists in the minds 
of many who are interested in our oversea 
programs that this problem has not received 
the full attention that it should. Certainly, 
there are enough specific incidents which 
indicate a general failure in some parts of 
the world in getting our message to the 


people. 





BETTER ORIENTATION 


If we do nothing more than to develop 
better orientation and training programs for 
Americans going overseas, the entire project 
will be worthwhile. Over one and a half 
million citizens of the United States are scat- 
tered over the face of the globe, outside the 
continental limits of our country. Every 
day these Americans will be rubbing shoul- 
ders with nationals of other countries. With 
spirits filled with good will and pockets filled 
with money, they will make efforts to change 
the military establishments, the economic 
picture or the social behavior of these foreign 
nationals. Not always will Americans with 
@ background developed in a competitive 
capitalistic system handle problems of old 
societies smoothly. How to avoid mutual 
misunderstandings is a real business with 
us—at least, it should be. 


LANGUAGE BARRIERS 


Language training has been so neglected, 
even among the diplomatic set, that primary 
communication between our citizens abroad 
and the native population of the country 
they visit often breaks down. Among our 
State Department Foreign Service officers 
only a small percentage can handle the lan- 
guage requirements of their posts. Among 
the military, the technical service personnel 
and others, the percentage must be dismally 
low. 

All information about people of other coun- 
tries should be made more readily available 
to citizens of our own countries. Just as 
we want to get more information about 
America into the hands of foreign nationals, 
it is just as important for us to know that 
modern Holland doesn't resemble the world 
of Hans Brinker as it is for the people of 
HOlland to know that our midwesterners don't 
wear feathers in their hair. It would not be 
out of line for a department of international 
public relations to work through our schools, 
our domestic radio and television industry, 
the movies, and newspapers and magazines to 
give Americans at home understanding of 
our neighbors across the seas. Since we hope 
to expand and accelerate the exchange of 
persons programs, it is essential that we in- 
crease the basic knowledge about other peo- 
ples so our exchangees will not be poorly pre- 
pared to handle their assignments. Studies 
made among students going abroad indicate 
@ pressing need for more information about 
foreign cultures and languages among our 
high school and college people. 


CREATING UNDERSTANDING 


There are numberless ways in which we 
can do additional work in the area of creating 
mutual understanding, and in which we can 
use our techniques of public relations to 
strengthen our world position. 

Such a department would be able to give 
us more flexible programs. We need to be 
able to change the types of program to meet 
current needs. We need to be able to shift 
the emphasis, geographically, in our pro- 
grams. Should the need arise to have short- 
term exchanges of labor or agriculture people 
in some specified area, we should be able to 
do it in a short time. If we need sociological 
resarch people to work for 2 to 4 years in a 

to rehabilitate itself, we 
should be able to carry on that type of pro- 
gram. But what we need is some central, 
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coordinating agency of Government which 
views these problems from the angle of im- 
proving our public relations abroad. In all 
our programs—military, economic, sociolog- 
ical—that has always been our aim. It is 
time we clearly defined it and put our ex- 
perts to work on the job in some department 
of Government headed by an officer at 
Cabinet level so we can develop and operate 


a cohesive program of waging the cold war. 


in such a manner that we can be certain to 
win it. 





Must We Have a Marine Corps? Chair- 
man Vinson Tells Why 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I ask unan- 
imous consent that a recent article en- 
titled “Must We Have a Marine Corps?” 
by the distinguished and honored chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the Honorable Cart Vinson, of 
Georgia, be printed in full in the Recorp. 

In this brief account, prepared for the 
recent reunion of the Third Marine Di- 
vision Association here in Washington, 
the distinguished chairman draws upon 
his vast experience and unequaled 
knowledge of the Nation’s defense needs 
to answer affirmatively the question 
posed in the title of his article. Con- 
cisely and with irrefutable logic he has 
set forth the reasons, which over the 
years, have prompted the Congress to 
insist upon a strong, combat-ready 
Marine Corps. i 

I commend this article to all Members 
as one of the most comprehensive state- 
ments of the Nation’s continuing need 
for this Corps, our principal force-in- 
readiness, it has ever been my privilege 
to read. 

Must Wr HAvE A Martine CorPs?—CHAIRMAN 
Vinson TeLts Wuyr 
(By Congressman Cari Vinson, chairman, 

House Committee on Armed Services) 

The Marine Corps is performing a vital 
role in helping preserve our national 
security. 

It is my firm conviction that this Nation 
must have a Marine Corps embodying its 
historic characteristics of professionalism, 
versatility, readiness, and mobility. 

As one who has long insisted on the 
Marine Corps being provided the manpower 
and weapons to discharge its proper roles 
and missions—which Congress so deliber- 
ately and clearly has written into law—I 
believe that the demands of national secu- 
rity require a Marine Corps prepared to dis- 
charge two principal functions: 

(a) A combat-ready, striking force to 
swittly seize key objectives on the outbreak 
of general war, and 

(>) To serve as a fire brigade national 
force-in-readiness to support U.S. policy in 
the crises which will continue to character- 
ize the so-called cold war for many, many 

to come. 


Nation when we did 


Pa ge aie yet cease 
our 
need a strong and ready Marine Corps. 
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As our Nation has progressed, become more 
powerful, and uently assumed a 
greater role in world affairs, the need for 
an adequate Marine Corps has progressively 
increased. It has been evident, particularly 
since our Nation became a great world power 
as the result of the Spanish-American War, 
that a Marine Corps of meaningful capabil- 
ities was an indispensable element of our 
defense forces. Such a requirement stems 
neither from abstract theory nor mere sen- 
timentality. Rather, the need for a Marine 
Corps of strong combat ability rests upon 
the very strategic and geographic nature of 
our Nation. While we are a Nation of vast 
land expanse, we are, in the final analysis, 
an island Nation. We are in every sense— 
strategically, economically, and geograph- 
ically—a truly great maritime power. This 
very maritime character of our Nation re- 
quires that we maintain, in addition to our 
normal mobilization base, a constant 
strength—combat-ready Marine Corps to 
provide the landing forces essential to the 
balanced fleet. : 

The House Armed Services Committee, of 
which I am honored to be the chairman, 
has long taken the position, one consistently 
approved by Congress, that our Nation must 
take no chances in the matter of providing 
an adequate Marine Corps. 

Consequently Congress, in 1947, wrote the 
specific roles and missions of the Marine 
Corps itno the law, overriding as it did so 
the objections of the Pentagon. These pro- 
visions of law recognized the historic at- 
tributes of the corps—readiness, professional 
proficiency, and the inherent mobility which 
Marine landing forces possess as a part of the 
balanced fleet. Also, the law recognized the 
irreplaceable experience that Marines have 
gained from more than a century and a half 
of close association with the Navy in the 
development and application of the Nation’s 
sea power. Versatility and unsurpassed stra- 
tegic mobility are salient characteristics of 
our balanced fleets in which the Marines 
ready forces play such a vital part. 

However, in spite of this statutory empha- 
sis of the intent of Congress and the sharp 
delineation of the roles and missions of the 
Marine Corps, the corps underwent a drastic 
and almost disastrous reduction that was 
halted only by the outbreak of Korean hos- 
tilities. As a result of a truly Herculean 
effort, characterized by a perhaps unprec- 
edented combat mobilization of Reserves, 
the corps was able, through the mobility 
of its sister service, the Navy, to project 
itself into the Korean conflict. By timely 
arrival it staved off disaster in the Pusan 
perimeter. Then, again exploiting the mo- 
bility of our seapower, Marines spearheaded 
the amphibious assault at Inchon, raised 
the American flag at Seoul and then pressed 
the attack northward. 

Once again, in Korea, the Marines had 
demonstrated to us all the indispensable 
value of a specially trained amphibious 
force-in-readiness. 

Of course, as you will all remember that 
the Inchon landing, which turned the tide 
of battle in that conflict, happened only a 
few months after we had been told that there 
would be no more amphibious operations. 

The Marine Corps did not believe that 
prophecy. 

Fortunately for the Nation, neither did 


After Korea, in order to make certain that 
our Nation would, in the future, be assured 
of a combat-ready Marine Corps to meet the 
many crises that would confront us in the 
continuing so-called cold war, Congress 
wrote into the National Security Act the re- 
quired tional framework of the Ma- 
rine Corps. This amendment (Public Law 
416, 82d Cong.) established the requirement 
that the Corps should be maintained 
at three combat div'sions and three air 
wings. This did, not out of senti- 
mentality but im recognition of the cold, 
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hard fact that only the Marine Corps has the 
background, experience, special qualifica- 
tions and intimate association with the 
Navy as a partner in the balanced fleets nec- 
essary to the performance of the versatile 
functions required. 

The decision of Congress to assure such @ 
ready force has been amply justified by the 
magnificent manner in which the Corps has 
performed the duty expected of it in the 
crises of Lebanon, Taiwan, Indonesia, Syria, 
and Suez. Marine availability and actual 
readiness to be used, if necessary, strength- 
ened U.S. policy in each of these instances, 
and forestalled further Communist gains 
that could have assumed disastrous propor- 
tions for ourselves and the free world. 

Lebanon, in my view, will stand as a sali- 
ent example of the great dividends which 
our Nation reaps from Marine Corps-Navy 
partnership in the application of our sea- 
power. The time interval between the deci- 
sion to land Marine forces in Lebanon and 
the time of landing was extremely brief. 
The Marine units hit the beach exactly on 
time and moved inland with precise, tacti- 
cal efficiency. As a result, U.S. influence in 
the Middle East was enhanced. Another 
possible Russian power grab in the Eastern 
Mediterranean littoral was thwarted. 

Such an example of military and naval 
efficiency is not accidental. An amphibious 
operation, the most difficult and intricate of 
all military operations, involving as it does 
the transition from sea to land, cannot be 
improvised. ‘The smoothness and rapidity 
of the Marines’ landing in Lebanon can only 
be explained by the long experience of our 
Marines in their difficult amphibious spe- 
cialty and their generations of close knit re- 
lationship with the Navy. These two serv- 
ices, which together comprise the fighting 
elements of the Department of the Navy, 
have worked together so long and so well in 
the exercises of seapower that it becomes 
almost an intuitive matter for them to move 
quickly to a troubled area and apply ‘the 
precise degree of necessary military power. 

Lebanon was an eloquent example of the 
value of the balanced fleet. Only the United 
States has been successful in developing this 
unequaled instrument for the application of 
true seapower. A basic element of its struc- 
ture is the Fleet Marine Force, a force of 
amphibious troops no other nation, no other 
fleet, possesses. Together with the Navy ele- 
ments of the fleet, this integral landing 
force gives the Nation and the fleet com- 
mander the balanced force uniquely the 
product of American genius. 

Lebanon is a recent example. But it has 
not been and it will not be the only ex- 
ample of how necessary the Navy-Marine 
Corps team is in the long and continuing 
struggle against the unceasing attempts of 
communism to encroach against the free 
world. When one looks at the globe of the 
world in the light of the fact that the basic 
objective of Soviet communism is the en- 
slavement of the world, we realize only too 
clearly that in the years ahead there will be 
more Lebanons, more Quemoys, and more 
Koreas. 

Such a situation establishes a national re- 
quirement for the Marine Corps’ capability 
of swift and effective response to interna- 
tional crises, 

The Marine Corps’ obligation to develop 
the most modern and effective amphibious 
doctrine and techniques of any armed force 
in the world is thus underscored by stra- 
tegic requirements as well as those of the 
law itself. 

The vertical envelopment concept, com- 
bining the airborne versatility of the trans- 
port helicopter with the range of the air- 
craft carrier is an example of how well 
the Marine Corps has discharged its duty in 
advancing the science of operations. 

This adaptation of the helicopter to mod- 
ern amphibious assault is also a fine exam- 
ple of the versatile manner in which Marine 
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aviation supports Marine ground forces, The 
relationship of air and ground elements in 
the Marine wen is, in many ways, unique. 
in modern military organization. The ef- 
fectiveness of Marine aviation results di- 
rectly from the fact that it has the specific 
and specialized function of being a purely 
supporting arm. 

Marine aviation must focus its attention 
and total effort on the perfection of its close 
supporting techniques. If it expands its ac- 
tivity beyond this specific function of being 
@ supporting arm, it will. inevitably dupli- 
cate tactical aviation of the Air Force and 
thus be in jeopardy of being assimilated or 
eliminated, 

In enumerating some of the reasons for 
Marine Corps efficiency and success, one must 
never forget the Marine Corps’ emphasis on 
the individual fighting marine. There is no 
doubt but what a large measure of the ef- 
ficiency and success of the corps results di- 
rectly upon its emphasis on the importance 
of the individual fighting marine. In these 
days of great scientific advancement and re- 
liance on technological devices, the import- 
ance of the individual is frequently over- 
looked. This, however, has not been the case 
in the Marine Corps. The esprit, the dedi- 
cation to duty and the self-reliance which 
continues to characterize the corps is a 
eollective reflection of the important role 
that each individual marine—officer and en- 
listed—performs in discharging the missions 
assigned to the corps. 

In the troubled international situation 
that confronts us now and which will con- 
tinue to confront us through at least the 
foreseeable future, the Marine Corps has a 
vital and important role to perform. It has 
long enjoyed the confidence of Congress and 
the Nation. I am confident that the corps 
will continue to justify our Nation’s con- 
fidence as the first echelon of our Nation's 
limited war forces. 





Hawaii: The Aloha State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, with 
the advent of Hawaii’s admission into 
our Union I believe it is essential that 
each of us be well informed on the back- 
ground of our 50th State. In the first 
of three articles in the current issue of 
State Government, Gov. William F. 
Quinn describes the Aloha State—in- 
cluding its background as a kingdom, its 
governmental status as a Territory of 
the United States, and its social and 
economic character today. In doing so, 
Governor Quinn makes it clear why our 
new partner in statehood is a great deal 
more than a “Paradise of the Pacific.” 

Mr. Quinn writes as follows: 

Hawai: Tue ALOHA STATE * 
(By William F. Quinn, Governor of Hawaii) 

History was made for Hawaii on March 12, 
1959. On that day, the people of the mid- 
wwe atest eam cee came ees 
The 86th Congress finally gave approval of 
hilt prouiding for adiaiesion of Newati de the 
50th State. 

‘The statehood bill was signed with “great 
satisfaction” on March 18 by President Eisen- 
hower. When the citizens of Hawaii decide 
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in a forthcoming plebiscite’ on 

Hawali the 50th State, the President said, 
“they will demonstrate anew to the world the 
vitality of the principles of freedom and self- 


.determination—the principles upon which 


this Nation was founded 172 years ago.” 
FIRST-CLASS CITIZENSHIP DAY 


Although formal admission of Hawali de- 
pends upon the approval of statehood ‘and 
related questions at the plebiscite on June 
27 and upon an official proclamation of ad- 
mission by the President later in the year, 
there is little doubt that March 12 is marked 
in the minds of Hawali’s people as the day on 
which they became first-class citizens of the 
United States. 

There was excited anticipation at both ends 
that eventful day. Direct oversea telephone 
lines connected Iolani Palace—the Territor- 
ial capitol—with the House of Representa- 
tives in the Nation’s Capitol. The night be- 
fore the Senate had passed the bill over- 
whelmingly, by a 76 to 15 vote. 

As the House rolicall reached the 218 af- 
firmative votes needed for passages, I tele- 
phoned a signal from a booth just off the 
House floor, to start the celebration in Hono- 
lulu. The final House vote was 323 to 89 in 
favor of the bill. 

In Honolulu, civil defense sirens blew a 
steady blast to announce the event, £. >crack- 
ers exploded, and auto horns added”to the 
noise of celebration. March 12 and 13 were 
declared official holidays. Schools were 
closed. Churches were filled with people 
offering prayers of thanksgiving. The mil- 
lenium had arrived. 


PREANNEXATION DEVELOPMENT 


The newest State lies in the Pacific Ocean 
2,090 nautical miles southwest of San Fran- 
cisco. It consists of eight major islands and 
numerous small islands with a total area of 
6,423. square miles. From southeast to north- 
west the principal islands are Hawaii, Kahoo- 
lawe, Maui, Lanai, Molokai, Oahu, Kauai, and 
Niihau. Honolulu, a modern city on the 
island of Oahu, is the capital of the Terri- 
tory and will be the capital of the State. 

Hawaii's recorded history begins in 1778 
when Capt. James Cook landed in the is- 
lands and found a feudal society of Poly- 
nesians, with each major island goverened by 
a hereditary chief as an independent king- 
dom. By 1810 King Kamehameha the Great 
had.united all the islands under his rule. 

The association of Hawaii with the United 
States has been long; close, and significant. 
American Congregational missionaries, first 
arriving in 1820, had a profound influence 
on the social and governmental institutions 
of the Kingdom of Hawaii. In addition to 
bringing the Christian religion to a formerly 
polytheistic society, the missionaries reduced 
the native language to writing, established 
schools to develop a literate population, and 
advised the royal families on problems of 
government, health, and business. 

Hawaii has enjoyed some measure of con- 
stitutional government since 1840 when King 
Kamehameha III proclaimed its first consti- 
tution which, in addition to a house of 
nobles, provided for seven representatives to 
be informally selected by the people. A new 
constitution adopted in 1852 provided for 
universal manhood suffrage. 

Pressure for annexation to the United 
States was stimulated in the mid-19th cen- 
tury by the growing sugar -industry, the 
whaling interests and the California gold 
rush. After years of negotiation a treaty of 





1 The plebiscite and a primary election will 
have been held when this issue of State Gov- 
ernment appears. They were scheduled for 
June 27. A final election was set for July 28 
to select the Governor of the State, the Lieu- 
tenant. Governor, the legislature, two U.S. 
Senators and one U.S. Representative, 
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commercial reciprocity between the United 
States and Hawali was put into effect in 
1876. Under this treaty Hawaiian sugar was 
allowed to enter the United States free of 
duty, and the identification of American and 
Hawaiian interests was clearer than ever. 
Although American influence was strong, 
Hawaii remained an independent kingdom 
until 18938 when the reigning queen, 
Liliuokalani, was deposed and a provisional 
government formed to negotiate for union 
with the United States. For the brief pe- 
riod. from July 6, 1894 until steps leading 
to annexation of the islands by the United 
States could be completed, the Republic of 
Hawali carried out the functions of govern- 
ment. 
TERRITORIAL STATUS 


A joint resolution providing for annexa- 
tion was adopted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the U.S. Congress on 
July 6, 1898 and signed by President Mc- 
Kinley on the following day. On August 12, 
1898, the Hawaiian flag was lowered from the 
staff on Iolani Palace and the Stars and 
Stripes of the United States of America were 
raised as formal transfer of sovereignty to~ 
the United States was accomplished. In 
April 1900, Congress passed the Hawaiian Or- 
ganic Act, which gave Hawaii the status of 
an incorporated, organized Territory and ex- 
tended to its citizens the protection of the 
laws and Constitution of the United States. 

Under the Organic Act, the Governor and 
the Secretary of the Territory (who corre- 
sponds to a State Lieutenant Governor) 
have been appointed for 4-year terms by 
the President of the United States, subject 
to U.S. Senate approval. Judges of the Su- 
preme Court and the circuit courts have also 
been appointed by the President. In Con- 
gress, Hawaii has been represented by one 
Delegate to the House of Representatives, 
who can introduce bills and serve on com- 
mittees but who has no vote. Within the 
limitations imposed by territorial status, 
Hawaii.has long functioned to a great degree 
as a State, and any public official from any 
of the other States would find much that is 
familiar to him in Hawaii's government. 
The elected legislature, the appointed execu- 
tive and judicial branches, all function in 
traditional American style. 

GOVERNMENTAL STRUCTURE: FAMILIAR 
PARALLELS 


Like most States, Hawaii has in recent 
years been concerned with the multiplicity 
and overlapping of government functions, 
and for nearly a decade it has given serious 
study to the reorganization of Territorial 
agencies mandated by the State constitution. 
At present, State officers such as the attorney 
general and the treasurer, heads of some 
30 administrative: agencies and members 
of numerous boards and commissions with 
administraitve or regulatory duties, are ap- 
pointed by the Governor, subject to the con- 
firmation of the Territorial senate. Health, 
welfare, libraries, education, and public 
works are among the governmental activities 
and functions that are maintained by the 
Territorial government. As a _ Territory, 
Hawaii has been eligible for most Federal aid 
programs. 

The bicameral territorial legislature is 
typically American in organization and pro- 
cedure. Until reapportionment was brought 
about by act of the U.S. Congress in 1956, 
imbalance in representation between urban 


apportionment the senate was increased 
from 15 to 25 members, with the rural areas 
retaining control, while the house of rep- 
resentatives went from 380 to 51 members, 
giving numerical control to the Oahu met- 
ropolitan area. The total of 76 members 

one of the smaliest State leg- 
nr ecutitey. 
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A significant step forward in judicial ad- 
ministration was taken by the last terri- 
torial legislature this year with the creation 
of an administrative office in the courts, un- 
der the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Hawaii has only 22 governmental units, 
far fewer than any State in the Nation. 
The low number is indicative of a simpli- 
fication and centralization of structure that 
might be the envy of many a State or large 
city faced with complex overlapping of 
government functions and confusing dupli- 
cation of government services. In addition 
to the territory, there are the city and 
county of Honolulu, three neighbor is- 
land counties of Hawaii, Kauai, and Maui, 
and 17 special districts (most of them soil 
conservation districts). A fourth county, 
Kalawao, is coterminous with the Hansen’s 
disease settlement at Kalaupapa, Molokai 
and is administered by the territorial board 
of health. Hawaii has no cities or towns as 
governmental units, and no school districts. 
The city and county of Honolulu is a single 
unit of government covering the whole 
island of Oahu. This is probably the only 
metropolitan area in the United States 
which is entirely governed by one unit of 
local government. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT IS CENTRALIZED 


The high degree of centralization present 
in Hawaii’s governmental pattern is quite 
startling to a mainlander familiar with con- 
siderable local autonomy and numerous 
small jurisdictions. For example, a Terri- 
tory-wide system of public schools is oper- 
ated by the department of public instruc- 
tion as a single unified school district, 
although for administrative purposes the 
Territory is divided into five districts re- 
sponsible to the superintendent of public 
instruction. Each county is represented 
among the commissioners of public instruc- 
tion. The construction and maintenance 
of schoolbuildings are the responsibility of 
the counties. 

Members of county police commissions, 
liquor commissions, and three out of four 
county library managing boards are ap- 
pointed by the Governor. 

Counties are governed by elected boards 
of supervisors headed by a chairman or, in 
the case of the city and county of Honolulu, 
by a mayor. Certain other county officers 
are also elected. The 30th legislature in 
1959 passed, with some amendments, a 
strong mayor charter for the city and county 
of Honolulu, which had been approved by 
voters at a special election in June 1958. 


FINANCE 


Under the Organic Act, Hawaii has a taxing 
power equal to that of any mainland State. 
A general excise tax, personal and corporate 
income taxes, gasoline, liquor, and tobacco 
taxes are the chief revenue sources at the 
territorial level. A real property tax is col- 
lected by the Territory for each of the sev- 
eral counties. The net assessed valuation 
of real proporty for the calendar year 1958 
was $1,086 million, and the average property 
tax was $16.22 per $1,000 of assessed value. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1958, territorial receipts (both general and 
special funds) amounted to $151,301,000, 
while disbursements totaled $148,089,000. 
Territorial bonded debt for 1958 was 
$94,357,006. 


INTERSTATE COOPERATION: POLITICAL PARTIES 


As a territory, Hawaii has recognized the 
advantage of participating to the fullest ex- 
tent possible in organizations and compacts 
of an interstate character in order to reap 
the benefits of cooperation with the rest of 
the Nation on common problems. For ex- 
ample, Hawaii has joined the Interstate Pa- 
role and Probation Compact, the Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education, 
the National Conference of Commissioners 
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on Uniform State Laws, and has been active 
in the Governors’ Conference and other na- 
tional gatherings of public officials. 

Both major political parties are active in 
the territory. During the 20 years of Demo- 
cratic. national administration, the presi- 
dentially appointed Democratic Governors 
faced Republican-controlled legislatures. 
Since 1955, the Democratic Party has had 
@ majority of legislative seats, while the 
Governors have been Republicans. Both 
political parties are seeking new strength 
and effectiveness as they prepare for the first 
State elections and the selection of the first 
Senators and Representative to the US. 
Congress. 

A-PARADISE-PLUS 


Hawaii has been dubbed the “Paradise of 
the Pacific,” and the familiar cartoon por- 
trayal of a hula-skirted maiden, backed by 
a little grass shack under waving palm trees, 
comes to mind. True, Hawaii has palm trees 
and hula dancers, but the stereotype of the 
cartoons must give way to the realities of 
contemporary Hawaii. Gleaming sands of 
tropical beaches, the sound of rolling surf, 
the richness of flowers and foliage are all 
part of present day Hawaii. The average 
temperature in Honolulu is 75 degrees and 
trade winds from the east of northeast pre- 
vail deging most of the year. From the 
snowcapped peaks of Mauna Loa and 
Mauna Kea to spectacular Waimea Canyon, 
Hawaii is indeed a paradise for visitors and 
residents alike. 

But Hawaii is more than a tropic para- 
dise. It is also known as the “Crossroads 
of the Pacific” because of its strategic loca- 
tion on the air and sea lanes between East 
and West. The 50th State is about 10 hours 
by air from the west coast of the mainland 
United States and will soon be less than 5 
hours’ travel by jet flight. 

As a military bastion for America’s Armed 
Forces, Hawaii boasts such famous military 
heaquarters as Pearl Harbor, Fort Shafter, 
Schofield Barracks, Camp H. M. Smith, Hick- 
am Air Force Base, and Kaneohe Marine 
Air Station. 


PATTERNS OF THE ECONOMY 


Hawaii’s civilian population has been 
growing rapidly for several years and was 
estimated at 575,771, in July 1958. The 
population is youthful, with 43 percent be- 
low 20 years of age. Over three-fourths of 
Hawali’s people are on the island of Oahu, 
whose population and economy have to some 
extent developed at the expense of the out- 
lying islands, While territorial unemploy- 
ment is low and territorial income and pop- 
ulation are both rising, there has been de- 
cline in business activity and a commen- 
surate decrease in employment and income 
of islands other than Oahu. Government 
and industry are both concerned with find- 
ing means for developing a balanced econ- 
omy in all parts of Hawaii. 

Diversification of industry and economic 
activity is clearly needed and is to some ex- 
tent being achieved. In large measure 
Hawaii is an agricultural economy, although 
the agriculture is large-scale, highly mech- 
anized and equivalent to major industry. 
Hawaii is also a service oriented area. Fed- 
eral expenditures, primarily by the military, 
rank as the territory’s largest single source 
of income, having amounted to $385 million 
in 1957. Other major sources of income are 
the sugar industry ($147 million in 1957), 
pineapple ($112 million), construction ($135 
million) and the tourist trade ($78 million). 
Diversified agricultural crops, livestock prod- 
ucts, coffee and fishing are other important 
segments of the economy. The growth of 
@ garment industry, construction of an oil 
refinery and industrial park, a steel rolling 
mill and other fabricating plants are 
of healthy variety in an essentially agricul- 
tural community. 
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Extensive bauxite deposits, particularly on 
the island of Kauai, offer prospects for a new 
basic industry. Efforts are being made to 
find a commercial use for the vast lava 
wastes created by volcanic action. 

The gross territorial product reached a new 
high in 1957 of about $1.4 billion. Personal 
income for the same period increased over 
previous years to $1.09 billion, with per 
capita income amounting to $1,821. Fed~- 
eral internal revenue collections for 1957 
amounted to $166 million, more than the 
amounts paid by each of 10 other States. 
A favorable balance of payments with the 
mainland United States has been maintained 
since 1952. In 1957, Hawaii earned $856 mil- 
lion outside’ the territory, or $23 million 
more than it spent that year. 

Hawaii has relatively little land to open 
for homesteading purposes. Much of the 
land is held by a few owners, a pattern of 
ownership which has prevailed since King 
Kamehameha III divided his land with the 
nobles and people of Hawaii in 1848. There 
is great pressure for land, especially on the 
island of Oahu, and considerable legislative 
and executive attention has been given to 
the problem of making the most effective use 
of the limited areas available for public and 
private development. Efforts to create new 
land on Oahu by filling offshore reef areas, 
acquisition by the territory of land now held 
by the Federal Government, and accelera- 
tion of efforts to make territorial lands 
available to the public are some of the 
approaches being taken to the land problem. 


CULTURE AND EDUCATION 


In the area of culture Hawaii is a well 
rounded community with a fine symphony 
orchestra, a community theater which pre- 
sents hit musicals while the original cast still 
performs on Broadway, an academy of arts 
renowned for its remarkable collections in 
Asiatic art, and the Bishop Museum, which 
is world famous as a research center in the 
history and science of the Pacific area. 

The University of Hawaii, a land-grant in- 
stitution with over 7,000 students currently 
enrolled, corresponds to mainland State uni- 
versities and offers accredited undergraduate 
and graduate programs in the arts and 
sciences, engineering, nursing, and educa- 
tion, among other fields: Tropical agricul- 
ture, marine biology and Far East studies are, 
of course, particularly well developed. 

An outstanding feature of life in Hawaii, 
commented upon with appreciation by visi- 
tors from the world over, is the harmony 
among the Americans of many races and 
ancestries who make up the population of 
the new State. Equality of opportunity is a 
reality, with business, professions and gov- 
ernment service open to all qualified persons 
regardless of ethnic background. About 87 
percent of the entire population are Ameri- 


_ can citizens. 


Successful operation of the International 
Cooperation Center under the Governor's 
Office, establishment of an overseas training 
program and an Asian studies program at 
the University of Hawaii are indicative of the 
areas of world understanding to which Ha- 
waii can contribute. In a recent address 
Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton em- 
phasized Hawaii’s role as a trade and cul- 
tural center for the entire Pacific area. With 
its roots in the East as well as in the West, 
Hawaii can have a significant role as a State 
of the Union, on an equal footing with the 
other 49. 

For its State nickname, Hawaii has chosen 
to be known as “the Aloha State,” a phrase 
which sums up, through the use of the 
Hawaiian word so rich in meaning, the warm 
friendship and sincere hospitality which 
characterize the outlook and attitudes of the 
citizens of the 50th State. 
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Joint Declaration Issued by the Govern- 
ments of Ghana, Guinea, and Liberia at 
Sanniquellie, Liberia, on July 19, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
joint declaration: 

GHANA INFORMATION & TRADE CENTER, 

New York, N.Y., July 29, 1959. 
Congressman ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN POWELL: I forward, 
herewith, texts of joint declaration and joint 
communique issued by the Governments of 
Ghana, Guinea, and Liberia at Sanni- 
quellie, Liberia on July 19, 1959. 

Very sincerely, 
R. O. MENSAH, 
Press Attaché. 
JOINT DECLARATION ISSUED BY THE GOVERN- 
MENTS OF GHANA, GUINEA, AND LIBERIA AT 
SANNIQUELLIE, LIBERIA, ON JULY 19, 1959 


Resolved to assist, foster, and speed up the 
total liberation of African nonindependent 
territories whose peoples are struggling for 
national independence and self-determina- 
tion, racial equality, and human dignity, con- 
scious of the fact that freedom, equality, 
justice, and dignity are noble objectives of 
all peoples and are essential to the achieve- 
ment of the legitimate aims and aspirations 
of the African peoples, determined to bring 
about unity, 
herence, and mutual understanding among 
ourselves, bearing in mind the historical 
differences among the peoples of Africa in 
various fields, but convinced that joint ac- 
tion is necessary to attain our common pur- 
pose, the President of the Republic of Li- 
beria, the President of the Republic of 
Guinea, and the Prime Minister of Ghana, 
after a frank exchange of views, have. agreed 
on the necessity for immediate action, and, 
in the light of this, they have reviewed the 
two communiques issued by Ghana and 
Guinea, on the one hand, and the official 


~ Gazette Extraordinary issued by Liberia, on 


the other hand, and have proposed the hold- 
ing of a special conference in 1960 of all in- 
dependent states of Africa, as well as non- 
independent states which have fixed dates on 
which they will achieve independence, to dis- 
cuss and work out a charter which will 
achieve their ultimate goal of unity between 
independent African states. 4 

They have agreed further on a declaration 
of principles, which will be presented to the 
special conference of independent African 
states, as well as those nonindependent 
states invited to participate, as the basis for 
the discussions of the special conference. 

These principles are: 

1. The name of the organization shall be 
the Community of Independent African 
States. . 

2. Africans, like all other peoples, have the 
inherent right to independence and self-de- 
termination and to decide the form of gov- 
ernment under which wish. to live, 

8. Each state or federation, which is a 
member of the community, shall maintain 
its own national identity and constitutional 
structure, The community is being formed 
with a view to achieving unity among in- 
dependent African states. It is not designed 
to prejudice the present or future of inter- 


cooperation, harmony, co- 
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national policies, relations, or obligations of 
the states involved. 

. 4. Each member of the community accepts 
the principle that shall not interfere in the 
internal affairs of any other member. 

‘5. (a) The acts of states or federations, 
which are members of the community, shall 
be determined in relation to the essential ob- 
jectives which are freedom, independence, 


. unity, the African personality, as well as the 


interest of the African peoples. 

(b) Each member-state or federation shall, 
in its acts or policies, do nothing contrary 
to the spirit and objectives of the commun- 
ity. 
6. (a) The general policy of the commun- 
ity shall be to build up a free and properous 
African community for the benefit of its 
peoples and the peoples of the world and in 
the interest of international peace and 
security. ° 

(b) ‘This policy shall be based essentially 
on the maintenance of diplomatic, economic, 
and cultural relations, on the basis of equal- 
ity and reciprocity, with all the states of 
the world which adopt a position compatible 
with African interests and African dignity. 

(c) Its main objective will be to help 
other African territories, subjected to dom- 
ination, with a view of accelerating the 
end of their nonindependent status. 

7. The community shall set up an eco- 
nomic council, a cultural council, and a 
scientific and research council. 

8. Membership in the community shall be 
open to all independent African states and 
federations, and any nonindependent coun- 
try of Africa shall have the right to join 
the community upon its attainment of inde- 
pendence. 

9. The community shall have a flag and an 
anthem to be agreed upon at a later date. 

10. The motto of the community shall be 
“Independence and Unity.” 

W. V. S. TuBMan, 
President of the Republic of Liberia. 
Sexov Touré, 
President of the Republic of Guinea. 
Kwame NKRUMAH, 
Prime Minister of Ghana. 
JOINT COMMMUNIQUE ISSUED BY THE GOVERN- 
MENTS OF GHANA, GUINEA, AND LIBERIA AT 
SANNIQUELLIE, LIBERIA, ON JULY 19, 1959 


We, the President of the Republic of Li- 
beria, the President of the Republic of 
Guinea, and the Prime Minister of Ghana, 
meeting at Sanniquellie, Republic of Liberia, 
from July 15 to 18, 1959, having reviewed 
the matters of common concern to our re- 
spective States and Africa in general, have 
decided that: 

1. Cameroons: We deplore the present 
situation in that territory, and we consider 
that free elections under United Nations su- 
pervision before independence is the most 
effective and democratic means of solving 
the present crisis.. We appeal to the con- 
science of the world and the members of the 
United Nations to support our efforts to 
bring the matter before the next session of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

2. Algeria: We reaffirm the terms of the 

ution adopted at the Conference of In- 
dependent African States held in Accra in 
April 1958, and support the inscription of 
the Algerian question on the agenda of the 
next session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. We will consider the rec- 
ognition of the Provisional Government of 
Algeria at the forthcoming Conference of 
Ministers of the Independent. Afri- 

on States to be held in Liberia in August 

8. Racial discrimination: We condemn 
racial discrimination in any form wherever 
it exists, and in particular the policy of 

practised in South Africa, and will 
do all in our power to implement the pro- 
eae of the universal declaration of human 
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4. South West Africa: We maintain that 
this territory is in fact a trust territory of 
the United Nations, and as such the United 
Nations cannot relinquish its legal and moral 
responsibilities to the indigenous inhabi- 
tants, Who are entitled to the same treat- 
ment given to other trust territories. Con- 
sequently, we will request the United Na- 
tions to give further consideration to this 
question, declare the territory not a part of 
South Africa, and fix a date for the inde- 
pendence of the trust territory of South West 
Africa. 

5. Nuclear tests in the Sahara: We depre- 
cate France’s insistence on carrying out these 
tests in Africa, and appeal to all African 
peoples, including those in the French com- 
munity, and to all members of the United 
Nations to realize the destructive effects of 
such tests and associate themselves with us 
in our endeavor to dissuade France from 
embarking upon such a devastating course. 
We express our strong disapproval of all nu- 
clear tests, and appeal to the conscience of 
all peoples to condemn the production and 
use of nuclear weapons. We specifically ap- 
peal to those nations which produce such 
weapons to put an end to such tests. 

6. Cooperation and unity of action: Touch- 
ing their mutual relationships, we agree to 
consult together on all international ques- 
tions, and insure unity of action at the 
United Nations. 

7. African culture: Considering African 
culture as one of the essential elements in 
the struggle against colonialism and the as- 
sertion of African dignity and personality, 
we have decided to make the rehabilitation 
and diffusion of African culture an impera- 
tive national duty. 

W. V. S. Tusman, 
President of the Republic of Liberia. 
Sexovu Tovurg, 
President of the Republic of Guinea. 
KWAME NKRUMAH, 
Prime Minister of Ghana. 





What's in a Name 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, while 
many of us are striving to find a solution 
to the important problem of providing 
health care of our aged, and while most 
of the opponents to my bill, H.R. 4700, are 
also working to solve the problem by 
other means, I regret to say that among 
the opponents of my bill are some whose 
opposition is so vehement that they have 
become abusive. 

My bill, H.R. 4700, would provide insur- 
ance against the cost of hospital, nursing 
home and surgical care under the social 
security system. 

As an example of the blind opposition 
and bitterness of some of the opponents 
to my bill I cite the case of Dr. Herbert 
Berger, president-elect of the New York 
State Society of Internal Medicine. 

Dr. Berger recently was a witness be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee 
during hearings on the Forand bill, H.R. 
4700. He admitted that he was accept- 
ing fees from the New York City Depart- 
ment of Welfare but at the same time 
opposed H.R. 4700 which he termed 
“communistic legislation.” 
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Dr. Berger was placed in his proper 
light, I feel, in a weekly news column 
written by Dewey Anderson, executive 
director of the Public Affairs Institute, 
under date of July 17, and under leave 
to extend my remarks I include this 
column. It follows: 

Wat's In A NAME? 

In the ornate hearing room of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, with the Amer- 
ican eagle of freedom spreading its protec- 
tive wings over all, Herbert Berger, M.D., 
F.A.C.P., president-elect of the New York 
State Society of Internal Medicine recent- 
ly took the witness stand. He was testify- 
ing on the Forand bill to provide medical 
and hospital care to the aged sick. And 
he was against the measure. Why? 

Because, the eminent physician said: 
“* * * A nation cannot survive half social- 
ized and half free enterprise any more than, 
prior to 1860, our country could endure half 
free and half slave. Certainly if we embrace 
this much socialism then it will follow that 
the ancillary medical professions, pharmacy, 
hospital management, nursing, and dentistry 
will be forced to accept the same ideology, 
which is so foreign to that which has made 
this country great. * * * Does it not seem 
inconsistent that we should be fighting such 
communism in Geneva while introducing 
legislation supporting it in Washington?” 

Then followed a curious inconsistency in 
the doctor’s reasoning, for he advocated that 
instead of using the social security system 
for handling health aid we should make di- 
rect public assistance payments to the aged. 

“If these people were given a full day’s 
pay for a half day’s work their economic and 
emotional problems would disappear,” he 
deciared. 

Decrying sccial security on the one hand 
as socialistic and even communistic, then 
advocating a program which would put the 
retired back to work at half time and full 
pay, the doctor would let the aged buy pri- 
vately the medical services they needed and 
pay for these services out of only half-earned 
money. The other half would be a contri- 
bution of society, the very socialism which 
he hates. 

One wonders what the doctor says as he 
crosses Brooklyn Bridge, built at public ex- 
pense and used the same way—‘“never should 
have been built, ought to be run privately 
for profit.” Or, as he sends his children to 
public school, “never should have been 
opened, ought’ to pay privately for this 
service.” 

Bringing another contradiction right 
home, Congressman Foranp elicited the fact 
that Dr. Berger served the New York City 
Department of Welfare as a consultant in a 
city-approved nursing home for 200 patients, 
and the 2,500 patients at the publicly sup- 
ported farm colony. The doctor got his 
payment for these services right out of the 
public till, without ever complaining ex- 
cept as to the size of the fee. “I give serv- 
ice for $5 which I get $200 for from a pri- 
vate patient,” the doctor told the Congress- 
man. 

Congressman Foranp questioned the wit- 
ness at some length regarding his use of the 
Red-baiting word “Communist” applied to 
this form of social legislation, and the doctor 
etuck by his guns. He just believes this is 
communism. He thinks the social secu- 
rity program is a long step toward a denial 
of individual freedom, not the means of un- 
derwriting freedom for the great masses of 
our people. 

One ‘wonders whether Dr. Berger, chosen 
spokesman for his profession, is at all rep- 
resentative. Or whether, in attaining such 
® high proficiency in their chosen profession, 
doctors have ever been exposed to the social 
sciences. Or whether, in opposing legisla- 
tion to provide medical and hospital care to 
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the aged on philosophical grounds, they have 
ever run across and pondered such a solid 


, | age of philosophy as Hobhouse’s remark 


in his “Elements of Social Justice”: 

“The organizer of industry who thinks he 
has ‘made’ himself and his business (or pro- 
fession) has found a whole social system 
Teady to his hand in skilled workers, ma- 
chinery, a market, peace and order—a vast 
apparatus and a pervasive atmosphere, the 
joint creation of millions of men and scores 
of generations. Take away the whole social 
factor and we have, not Robinson Crusoe 
with his salvage from the wreck and his 
acquired knowledge, but the naked savage 
living on roots, berries, and vermin.” 

Perhaps the doctor and his colleagues 
would like to ponder still more about their 
philosophic position, taking into account in 
&0 doing that society has provided them 
with the major costs of their education, 
surrounded them with some $8 billion worth 
of hospitals and operating rooms, a whole 
array of modern paraphernalia without 
which they could not do their highly skilled 
and socially necessary job of tending the 
sick, and for which they do not pay a cent 
directly. 

In this modern day, cooperation of equally 
free men and women is essential. That it 
is done under laws voted by the peoples’ 
representatives, and administered in the 
public interest, is the guarantee of the lib- 
erty of the individual. Whenever the people 
decide that they want the cooperation made 
possible under the social security laws ex- 
tended to the health and material care of 
the aged who are no longer able to provide 
it themselves, this is in keeping with the 
freedom under law we have tested so amply 
as both good and democratic. Such is the 
judgment of our history. 





Cold War Weapon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr.BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Evening Star of July 24, 
1959. 

CoLtp Wak WEAPON 

Although differences have been expressed 
on details, impressively widespread support 
has been shown before the House Ways and 
Means Committee for legislation offering 
tax incentives for investment of American 
capital abroad. 

In principle, at least, three Government 
departments—State, Commerce, and Treas- 
ury—as well as numerous spokesmen of in- 
dustry have indorsed the idea as one that 
would provide an added weapon in the cold 
war political-economic competition with the 
Soviet Union. Implementing legislation, 
containing several proposals by which taxes 
would be eased on oversea earnings of 
American firms, has been introduced by Rep- 
resentative Boacs, Louisiana Democrat. 
While industry witnesses thus far heard by 
the House committee have been almost uni- 
formly approving, departmental spokesmen 
have suggested qualification on two major 
details. 

One of these, encouraging American firms 
to set up domestic subsidiaries to carry on 
foreign business, would permit deferral of 
taxes on the earnings: of these subsidiaries 
until the earnings are sent back to the United 


States. Government witnesses, most anxi- 
ous that the oversea investment be chan- 
neled to underdeveloped countries, sug- 
gested that the deferral not apply to earn- 
ings in countries already highly developed 
industrially. The Treasury Department also 
recommended that the provision apply only 
to corporations which do not earn more than 
50 percent of their gross income from ex- 
ports. The Treasury likewise recommended 
against granting a reduction of 14 percent- 
age points in the present 52 percent corpora- 
tion income tax to all firms doing business 
abroad—questioning again that such a broad 
provision would be an effective incentive for 
investment in the areas most desired, namely, 
in the under-developed countries. 

Despite these qualifications, however, the 
administration has made it clear from the 
beginning that it favors a greater flow of 
American venture capital abroad and that 
tax incentives provide a feasible method to 
accomplish the purpose. On this basis, pros- 
pects are encouraging that a final formula 
may be worked out within the framework 
of the Boccs bill that will stimulate this type 
of enterprise. 





You Can’t Eat It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting edi- 
torial on the Purple Heart decoration, 
which was published in the National 
Tribune, the Stars and Stripes, on July 
30, 1959: 

You Can’? Eat It 

These are harsh words especially when 
they are applied to the Purple Heart decora- 
tion bestowed by the Government for wounds 
received in battle. 

They were expressed in a letter from a 
discouraged veteran who wears the medal, 
in a letter written recently to a Florida 
newspaper. Here is how the veteran tells 
his story: 

“Perhaps the greatest travesty of Amer- 
ican justice is being perpetuated right un- 
der our noses. I speak of the disabled vet- 
eran, the man who served his country until 
he was returned to civilian life classified 
‘Living Dead.’ 

“From personal experience I have found 
that it is easier to gain employment if you 
have been paroled from a penal institution 
than it is to ask for work being a disabled 
vet. 

“The vet is shunted from one agency of 
the Government to another. No one seems 
pte able to coordinate the facilities avail- 

e. 

“Should you tell the truth about your 
physical limitations? If you do they are 
polite but the position has just been filled. 

“Until such time as people realize that 
disabled vets want no exceptional consid- 
eration, but rather the chance to prove they 
can be useful workers, there will be a grow- 
ing feeling of discord which will eventually 
break the morale of the disabled and make 
oar easy prey to Communist way of think- 


“I have found out you can’t eat a Presi- 
dential citation, or a Purple Heart.” 


As we have said, these are harsh words: 


used as they were by the veteran but, in 
reality, his words are only the expression of 
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a discouraged and disillusioned man and 
they speak for many like him who find it im- 
possible to secure decent employment be~ 
cause of a battle-incurred disability. 

It is true that certain firms throughout 
the country have made a serious effort to 
find a way to employ our war disabled but 
in far too many instances the fact remains 
that a good many employers are guided only 
by their selfish instincts and are quick to 
deny aid to worthy and willing jobseekers. 

America for the most part has forgotten 
the service rendered by wearers of the Pur- 
ple Heart and the sacrifices they made in 
order to be worthy of that proud decora- 
tion. As we.once heard another cynical vet- 
eran say, speaking of a war decoration, “that 
and 10 cents will get you a cup of coffee.” 
Gratitude, apparently dies out as soon as 
an armistice is signed. 





Congressmen Have No Right To Peddle 
Influence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as a member of the Legislative Oversight 
Committee, I have taken an active part 
in exposing undue influence by the exec- 
utive departments. While I fully realize 
that the regulatory agencies were estab- 
lished as an arm of the Congress, I feel 
that the Members of Congress should not 
intervene in proceedings before thése 
Federal agencies. 

One of the outstanding Republican 
newspapers has written a fine editorial 
on this subject, which I felt might be of 
interest to the Members of the House. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include this editorial which ap- 
peared in the Decatur Herald on July 27, 
1959: 


CONGRESSMEN Have No Ricur To PEppLE 
INFLUENCE 


To Illinois’ Senator Everett McK. DIrRKsEN, 
the public is indebted for his candid re- 
marks about congressional influence being 
applied to executive agencies. 

The Senate Republican leader was speak- 
ing on a bill which seeks to bar anyone, in- 
cluding Members of Congress, from making 
informal approaches to quasi-judicial Fed- 
eral agencies about official matters. 

Washington, the Senator says, “is a big, 
baffling, labyrinthine Government in which 
even Senators and Representatives get lost 
and cannot find “where the authority in a 
certain field rests.” 

Senator Dirksen said he will continue to 
help constituents find their way around 
official Government circles “until there is a 
mandate in the law which says it is wrong 
and that I will be put in jail for doing it.” 
He added that if such a law is passed, “I 
shall have outlived my usefulness in public 
life.” 

The Senator may be missing the mark. 
Members of Congress will continue to act as 
Wi agents for their constituents, 
within the limit of their time and resources. 
Their Washington staffs will continue to 
make appointments, procure necessary in- 
formation, and even open some doors not 
otherwise open for constituents having legit- 

« imate business. with the Government. 
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But it is not proper for a Member of Con- 
gress to attempt to influence the judgment 
of a Federal administrator on a case pend- 
ing before him, any more than it is proper 
to attempt to influence a Federal judge in 
a case at law. 

Sherman Adams, once powerful assistant 
to the President, was forced out of public 
life by congressional revelations of his inter- 
vention in proceedings before a Federal reg- 
ulatory agency on behalf of a powerful 
friend. It is no more justified when a Con- 
gressman exercises such influence. 

Congressmen, too, are sometimes found to 
have a conflict of interest between their pri- 
vate holdings and an area of public concern 
in which they are called upon to legislate. 
This conflict is no more excusable on Capitol 
Hill than im an executive agency. 

A Member of Congress has every right to 
help a constituent find the right door in 
official Washington. But he has no right to 
enter in an attempt to do a favor for a 
friend... Senator Dirksen should make it 
clear that he believes this, too. 





John Paul Jones 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the East Side News, 
a weekly publication with wide circula- 
tion in the 19th Congressional District 
of New York: 


FIGHTER FOR FREEDOM: JOHN PavuL JONES, 
1747-92 


(By Harry H. Schlacht) 


We salute John Paul Jones, our greatest 
naval hero. We honor our defender of 
democracy. We hail the 212th anniversary of 
his birth. His name is revered by all Ameri- 
cans. His fame. walks the pathway of the 
stars. 

Biography is the key to history... The 
greatest souls of history are those who con- 
quered in the face of adversity; who hitched 
their chariot to the_star of hope; who 
snatched immortality from the ruins of 
time. Such a man was John Paul Jones. 

Let us raise the curtain that conceals the 
past. Let us illustrate the lofty patriotism 
that characterizes the Revolutionary era. 
Let us contemplate the life and service of 
John Paul Jones, one of the most glorious 
in the galaxy of American immortals. 

He was an immigrant. He was born John 
Paul at Kirkbean, Scotland, July 6, 1747, and 
died at the age of 45 in 1792. He settled in 
Fredericksburg, Va., in 1773, and added Jones 
to his name. He entered the American Navy 
at the outbreak of the American Revolution 
and was commissioned lieutenant on Decem- 
ber 7, 1775. He was promoted to captain in 
1776 and made a successful cruise as com- 
mander of the Ranger in waters around the 
British Isles in 1778. 

His story reads like a fairy tale. His life 
rises to the simplicity of an epic. His deeds 
will never cease to excite men with the splen- 
dor of events and inspire them with the maj- 
esty of his achievements. 

His supreme courage, with heroic endur- 
ance, with unfaltering faith in God, he be- 
came one of the elect of Americans. He was 
the trusted frierrd of Washington, Jefferson, 
and Franklin. He was the personification of 


} 
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valor. He was the foremost naval com- 
mander of the Revolution. 

His genius blew the breath of life into 
the drama of an infant republic. His deeds 
were the inspiration of the dawning sea 
power of the new world. His services were 
of the highest moment to the glory of the 
nation. He won his battles not by ships, but 
by his genius. He was the conqueror of the 
conquerors of the sea. He was the Bayard of 
the blue waters. 

On water he was the wizard of the sea. On 
land he was the master of diplomacy. He 
believed in the royalty of man. He believed 
in the sovereignty of the citizen. He be- 
lieved in the matchless greatness of the 
republic. Love of liberty was the master pas- 
sion of his soul, and he longed to have his 
name and fame associated with his adopted 
country—America. 

Whose blood does not run faster, Whose 
blood does not run warmer, When he reads 
the thrilling exploits of John Paul Jones. 
What American has not treasured up in his 
mind Captain Jones’ bloody sea skirmish 
with the British Serapis. ‘‘Are you prepared 
to surrender,” shouted the British captain. 
And Captain Jones, commanding the Bon- 
homme Richard in the thickest of combat, 
hatless and begrimed with powder, the very 
incarnation of battle, shouted the historic 
words: “I have not yet begun to fight.” 

By the inspiration of his example, he 
forged weaklings into giants. He captured 
his opponents. He snatched victory from 
defeat.. He transferred his crew to his prize. 
Just in time to see his own ship Bonhomme 
Richard sink beneath the waves with the 
Stars and Stripes floating from the mast. 

He was the first to hoist our flag upon a 
man-of-war. He was the first to raise our 
flag upon a hostile ship captured in battle: 
He was the first to receive a salute from a 
foreign power. He was the first commander 
in history who ever landed an American force 
upon the European shore. 

Every officer of the Navy should know by 
heart the deeds of his undaunted com- 
mander. Every officer of the Navy should 
feel in every fibre of his being the desire 
to emulate the indomitable determination 
of John Paul Jones who strengthened the 
soul of our people in their great struggle for 
nationality. 

John Paul Jones resided in Paris at the 
time of his death. His remains was brought 
to this country in 1905, and later buried in a 
crypt of the U.S. Naval Academy chapel, 
Annapolis, Md., in 1913. 

But his true sepulcher will ever rest in the 
hearts of the American people. The people 
are his memorial. He is our hero. He will 
live on in immortal youth. He will live for 
all time in our history. 





Indecision on Atomic Powered 


Airplane 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I would like to include the following edi- 
torial entitled “Atomic Plane Indeci- 
sion,” which appeared in the Atlanta 
Journal on July 26, 1959: 

ATomic PLANE INDECISION 


Many Americans will be inclined to side 
with Representative Metvin Pricer that there 
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has been too much indecision and delay in 
the administration’s approach to problems 
involved in construction of an atomic-pow- 
ered airplane. 

A joint congressional subcommittee headed 
by Representative Price has held 36 hear- 
ings on the subject in the past 13 years— 
and still there is mo go-ahead signal from 
the Government. 

Gen. Thomas D. White, Air Force Chief of 
Staff, and Maj. Gen. Donald J. Keirn, Air 
Force Chief for Nuclear Propulsion, are in 
favor of going ahead with construction of 
the plane. There are reports of the Russians 
going all-out in completion of such a project. 

The need is for a firm decision one way or 
another. Considerably more vigor was given 
to plans for the development of nuclear 
submarines; otherwise this country today 
would have no atomic-powered underwater 
craft. 

The Government has wasted enough time 
on the atomic plane project. The situation 
calls for an explanation. 





International Association of Firefighters 
Opposed to Extending OASI Program 
to Firefighters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


. Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a letter which I have 
received from Mr. John C. Kabachus, 
secretary-treasurer of the International 
Association of Firefighters: 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF FIREFIGHTERS, 
Washington, D.C., July 29, 1959. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN LANE: H.R. 213 origi- 
nally provided for additional time in which 
certain State agreements under section 218 
of the Social Security Act may be modified 
to secure coverage for nonprofessional school 
district employees. It was acted upon by 
the House and subsequently appeared on the 
Senate Calendar. 

The Senate, in its deliberations, has fur- 
ther amended this act seeking to extend 
social security coverage for police and fire in 
the States of Vermont, North Dakota, Cali- 
fornia, and Kansas, and to provide coverage 
for a small unit of police officers in the State 
of Oklahoma who have erroneously been 
making contributions into the system. 

These amendments in the Senate deprived 
our organization of an opportunity of formal 
hearings with respect to the position of the 
firefighters. May we take this opportunity 
to state the position of the firefighters. 

Cur international organization, since the 
very inception of the Federal act dating back 
to 1987 consistently at its biennial conven- 
tions where delegates representing 95,000 
firefighters affiliated with our international 
organization have constantly taken the stand 
that, as an international union, we would 
oppose extending the OASI program to the 
firefighters. 

The objections raised by the firefighters 
toward the Federal Social Security Act are 
that it is primarily and basically designed as 
® social measure and was never intended to 
serve as a retirement pian. In contrast, we 
find State and local retirement plans der 
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signed to meet the needs of superannuated 
employees where benefits are based on the 
amount of contributions and geared to the 
amount of salary and length of service. A 
retirement plan is viewed as an arrangement 
‘betweeh one employer and his employee. 

In the case of the social security program, 
there is little individual equity; the con- 
tributions are not earmarked to buy pro- 
tection for specific employees on whose 
wages they are based. I am sure you will 
agree that the principles of a retirement plan 
are exactly the contrary. 

We, as firemen, enjoy a very privileged 
position in our communities where retire- 
ment systems exist, It is universally known 
that, through the generosity of our States 
and city fathers, early retirement opportuni- 
ties are provided for any of our firefighters, 
substantial disability benefits as well as pro- 
visions for adequate ordinary disability re- 
tirement allowances, benefit payments to 
our widows and orphans do not fall into the 
category of being subsistence allowances and 
most areas provide for an adequate income 
as the result of the loss of the breadwinner. 
Under the provisions of many of the retire- 
ment organizations that are presently in ex- 
istence, firefighters also enjoy the benefit of 
special consideration being given for the 
hazardous nature of the firefighter job in his 
community by providing for additional 
creditable service in computing his actual 
retirement allowance. 

In the event the existing retirement pro- 
grams in our communities covering the fire- 
fighter indicate a deficiency in the benefits 
in the survivor’s awards for employees who 
at an early age expire under conditions that 
cannot be attributed to the fire service, it 
is our feeling that the local retirement plan 
can effectively be amended providing for the 
coverage at less Cost of the local taxpayer 
than by the extension of a Federal social se- 
curity program, 

Hoping that this information will indicate 
our position in opposition to the OASI pro- 
gram being extended in the direction of cov- 
ering the firefighters, I am, 

Respectfully, 
JOHN C. KABACHUS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





Job Development Legislation 
Urgently Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF. PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following remarks by Hon. 
David L. Lawrence, Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, before the Pennsylvania congres- 
sional delegation, Washington, D.C., 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959: 

As far as Pennsylvania is concerned, Sen- 
ate bill 722, the job development legislation, 
is the most important piece of legislation 
before the Congress. 

Our State suffered severely during the re- 
cent recession. It continues to suffer. Dur- 
ing May, the last month for which complete 
figures are available, unemployment stood 
at 364,000. That is 10.7 percent of all the 
unemployed in the United States; we have 
only 6.35 percent of the Nation’s population. 

The reasons for this chronic condition are 
‘well known to all of us. They bear on the 
shift of textiles to the South; the depletion 
of our forests; the mechanization of our coal 
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mines and coal’s competition from other 
fuels; the automation process in many indus- 
tries; notably steel; and the dieselization of 
our railroads. 

Neediess to say, whether your particular 
district is rated as chronic, or just falls into 
a temporary labor surplus area, there is a 
direct overall impact to your constituents. 
People of the more prosperous areas are Carry- 
ing a disproportionate share of Pennsyl- 
vania’s obligations—for roads, for schools, 
for public assistance and for general govern- 
ment. On this basis, one area of the state 
cannot fully prosper while another area is 
economically distressed. 

As you know, the Senate completed action 
on March 23, 1959. The House Banking and 
Currency Committee completed action on 
May 14. Since then 8S. 722 has languished in 
the Rules Committee. 

It is most urgent to Pennsylvania that S. 
722 be acted upon promptly and favorably. 

I have heard the argument that S. 722 is 
an antiunemployment bill; that it is not 
needed now that the recession is largely 
over. This is based on two misconceptions: 
(1) That chronic long-term unemployment 
in economically distressed areas ends when 
national recessions end; and (2) that 8S. 722 
is an antirecession bill. Both are incorrect. 

Chronic area unemployment in our State 
and the Nation persists even in the midst of 
national prosperity. The first attached 
chart [not printed in Recorp] illustrates 
this point. 

As you can see, even in the boom years of 
1952, 1956, and 1959 when national unem- 
ployment got down as low as 2.8 percent, 
3.4 percent, and 4.9 percent, respectively, 
unemployment in our chronic surplus areas 
in Pennsylvania remained at 7.8 percent, 
8.9 percent, and 12.6 percent. 

The second chart [not printed in Rrecorp] 
shows the location of these chronic surplus 
areas in the State, all of which would 
qualify for help under the area redevelop- 
ment bill, according to the committee report. 

The third chart [not printed in REcorpD] 
shows the severity of unemployment, as of 
May and January, in each area currently 
classified as substantial labor surplus. 

The fourth chart [not printed in Recorp] 
shows the location of these areas of sub- 
stantial labor surpluses. 

As you can see, unemployment even today 
remains as high as 18.2 percent in the 
Uniontown-Connellsville area, due to shut- 
ting down of mines and many other indus- 
tries. 

The Uniontown-Connelisville figure is a 
dramatic demonstration of Pennsylvania’s 
need for this legislation. Only seven other 
towns in the Nation exceed the 18.2 percent 
rate—six of these are small towns in West 
Virginia and Kentucky coal fields; the 
seventh is a small Maine town where the 
textile factory moved out. 

Most dramatic of all is the Scranton, 
Wilkes-Barre, Hazleton complex. With a 
14.1 percent unemployment figure, it has the 
highest unemployment rate of the 149 
metropolitan areas in the United States. 

Unemployment stands at 7.6 percent in 
Pittsburgh and 6.4 percent in Philadelphia. 
These statistics, remember are for May, and 
do not reflect the steel strike. 

It is quite clear that long-term unemploy- 
ment is a boom time phenomenon in some 
areas of the State, and not just a byproduct 


.of national recessions. 


Our State and our communities have done 
& Magnificent job through local industrial 
authorities. But the Federal Government 
has failed to assume its share of the respon- 
sibility in chronic area unemployment in 
the United States for far too long. It is 
our hope that this will end with the imple- 
mentation of S. 722. 


Pennsylvania is the classic illustration of 


this problem, gentlemen. We ought to have” 


unanimity, or close to it, from our own dele- 
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gation. If we don’t, then other Congress- 
men, with no distressed area problems of 
their own, might very well question, and 
doubt, the severity of the problem as we 
know it. 








Statement by Murray A. Sadler, Chair- 
man, South Carolina Highway Users 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the.Honorable Murray Sadler, 
representing the South Carolina High- 
way Users Conference, was well received 
by the Ways and Means Committee. He 
made an excellent statement, worthy of 
the attention of the Congress and the 
country. His testimony follows: 

My name is Murray Sadler. I am from 
Donalds, 8.C., and am here as chairman of 
the South Carolina Highway Users Confer- 
ence. In appearing before this committee 
today, I am representing the following high- 
way user groups: Association General Con- 
tractors; Atlantic Greyhound Corp.; Carolina 
Motor Club; Carolina Ready-Mixed Concrete 
Association; Columbia Outdoor Advertising, 
Inc.; Esso Standard Oil Co., Truck Division; 
Motor Transportation Association of South 
Carolina; Palmetto State Oil Marketers’ As- 
sociation; Portland Cement Association; 
South Carolina Association County Road Of- 
ficials; South Carolina Automobile Dealers 
Association; South Carolina Bakers Council; 
South Carolina Dairy Association; South 
Carolina Farm Bureau; South Carolina Oil 
Jobbers Association; South Carolina Rural 
Letter Carriers; South Carolina State Cham- 
ber of Commerce; South Carolina State 
Grange; South Carolina State Motor Club; 
Textile Manufacturers Association. 

Every one of these South Cafolina organi- 
zations is unalterably opposed to any further 
increases, in any amount and for any pur- 
pose whatever, in the Federal gasoline tax or 
other Federal taxes levied on highway users. 

Just 3 years ago, in 1956, the Congress 
raised the Federal gasoline tax to 3 cents a 
gallon and authorized the start of this great 
new Federal highway program. That in- 
crease was justified. to the motoring public 
on the premise that it would help finance 
the program on a pay-as-you-go basis, with- 
out any need for further taxation. 

To insure the integrity of the plan, the 
highway trust fund was established and cer- 
tain Federal automotive taxes, including the 
new 3-cent-a-gallon tax, were earmarked to 
go into the fund. 

That was yesterday. Today, the highway 
program is. no longer on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, and motorists are threatened with 
another gasoline tax increase, whose justi- 
fication this time is that not enough money 
is available to pay for the program. 

I am sure that others today have pointed 
out, or will point out, the heavy highway 
tax burden already borne by motorists all 
across the country. In South Carolina, 





now taking more than 
out of our State. 
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Our motorists have never objected to pay- 
ing their own way and have always been 
Willing to bear a special highway tax load 
tor ne te ean No high- 
way-minded person or organization could 
feel otherwise, but how much can they take? 

Forty million dollars a year is a staggering 
special Federal tax load for vehicle 
operators. 

Moreover, they are not getting a square 
deal on the money they already pay. We 
have not yet heard it denied that current 
Federal revenue from these taxes far ex- 
ceeds the cost of the road program. - 

The South Carolina Highway Users Con- 
ference and its member organizations 
strongly urge that all of this automotive 
tax money be dedicated, as it should rightly 
be, to roads, 

We are of the unequivocal opinion that 
our motorists not only pay more than 
enough for the roads necessary to their 
well-being, but that any added taxes on 
motor fuels would be utterly unjustified. 

I would like also to make one final point. 
We are totally unimpressed by suggestions 
that this tax might be increased on a 
temporary basis. 

Twenty-seven years of experience with the 
Federal gasoline tax have demonstrated to 
us that there is nothing temporary about 
it. 

In our view, no case whatsoever has been 
made for any type of gasoline tax increase. 





John Harris, Houston Chronicle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I wish to include what I believe 
to be a thought-provoking article writ- 
ten by one-of the newest and youngest 
members of the Texas press corps here 
in Washington. 

The article dealing with the present 
steel strike was written by John Harris, 
Washington correspondent for the Hous- 
ton Chronicle: 

[From the Houston Chronicle, July 26, 1959] 
STRIKEBOUND STEEL PLANTS Face RUIN 
(By John Harris) 

WAsHINGTON.—Many shutdown steel plants 
may never , Commerce Department 
Officials warned Saturday. 

This is because the steel strike, if pro- 
longed, will hand to foreign producers a part 
of the hoor steel market on a platter— 

en ‘A 

“If the sete stretches on, American buy- 

ers will wind up trying to get foreign-made 





‘steel at any price,” a spokesman warned. 


“Buying habits and contacts will be estab- 
lished, ca ent penetration of 
the home industry,” he said 


IMPORTS WIRE 


The United States imports huge quantities 
of barbed wire, wire fencing, rods, and rein- 
But foreign mills have long 
to. increase these, and to establish 
in the U.S. market for other ucts. 

Many feel the strike will provide their big 

An estimated 21 million tons of steel is 
now in inventory in the United States. This 
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is roughly a 90-day supply. But some lines 
may run out faster than this, it was pre- 
dicted, causing a demand for foreign replace- 
ment. 





BIGGEST CENTER 

Last year the Houston-Galveston area was 
the Nation's biggest center for importation 
of foreign steel products. About 334,000 tons 
of imported steel poured into the area. 

Oddly, an initial result of the strike will 
tend to reduce foreign steel imports, how- 
ever. But this will disappear if the strike 
continues beyond a few weeks. 

The reduction is being caused by two 
factors: 

1. Huge amounts of foreign steel have 
been stockpiled in anticipation of the strike. 

2. A resurgence of European economy is 
providing a ready market for steel that 
would otherwise only find a buyer in the 
United States. 


DELIVERY LONGER 


Commerce Department experts said this is 
why delivery time for steel destined for the 
United States is now lengthened, and why 
the price of foreign steel is already edging 
up. (Some foreign steel products are higher 
priced than their US. counterpart, as in 
the case of galvanized sheet.) 

Concrete reinforcing bars, formerly %70 
per metric ton f.0.b. Antwerp, Belgium, are 
now $100, and still rising. 

Western European and Japanese steel 
plants, many built with foreign aid dollars, 
are getting into high gear from a period of 
recession. Japanese steelmen, whose pro- 
duction dropped 54 percent last year, are 
known to be encouraged by the steel strike 
here. 


SMALL NATIONS 


Biggest exporters to the United States are 
the postage-stamp size countries of Belgium 
and Luxembourg. Together they account 
for about half of steel imports. 

Japan is next, followed by West Germany, 
France, and Britain. 

Sources of steel in Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg are a giant complex of firms tied 
closely in a cartel. They set their own mini- 
mum prices for steel they export; there is 
no competition. 


CARTEL CENTER 


Headquarters of the cartel is in Brussels; 
cartels are legal in most European coun- 
tries. Some of their plants are the most 
modern in the world, for many were de- 
stroyed in World War II, and were rebuilt 
in the latest style. 

Ownership is mostly private. In Britain 
10 percent of steel industry is owned by the 
Government. 

But combined, steel exports to the United 
States comprised less than 3 percent of the 
steel in the United States during 1958. 

However, in certain products, their con- 
tribution is significant. 


PERCENTAGE 


More than 50 percent of our barbed wire 
is imported. We import 20 percent of our 
wire fencing, 32 percent of wire nails, 19 
percent of concrete reinforcing bars, and 17 
percent of our wire rods. 

Foreign producers are hoping to step these 
percentages up considerably. 

Belgium and Luxembourg have to export 
almost all their steel products; their do- 
mestic economy is too small to absorb them. 
West Germany, Japan, France, and Britain 
are traditionally nations of heavy steel in- 
dustries. 

In 1967 the United States imported 1,500,- 
000 tons of steel. In 1958 this rose to 1,700,- 
000, and in the first 5 months of 1959, 1,500,- 

tons were imported, mainly in anticipa- 
the this, 171,000 tons 
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Basic Difference: We Trust the People, 
Communist Rulers Do Not 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Herald Tribune of July 25, 
1959, commenting on the magnificient 
speech on American life and attitudes 
given by Vice President Nrxon in Mos- 
cow at the opening of the American 
Exposition there: 

We TRUST THE PEOPLE 


Friday, July 24, 1959, will go down in his- 
tory for one of the most curious episodes in 
the annals of diplomacy. On that day, in 
Moscow, before an aghast audience of news- 
papermen, photographers and officials, the 
Premier of the Soviet Union grew so ve- 
hement in his arguments with the Vice 
President of the United States that he wag- 
gied a minatory finger under Mr. NIxon’s 
nose. And in the exchange of warm words, 
the Vice President gave as good as he re- 
ceived. 

Dramatic as this incident of the opening 
of the American Exposition might be, how- 
ever, the true importance of the day lies in 
other directions. For it is doubtful whether 
the effervescent Mr. Khrushchev, who is fond 
of trading blunt, off-the-cuff remarks and 
finds few foemen worthy of his steel among 
the sycophants and satellites who surround 
him, attached much importance to the mat- 
ter. He may even have found it refreshing. 

What was serious was Mr. Nrxon’s formal 
speech, a very clear and candid explanation 
of what the physical objects on display at 
the exposition stood for in terms of Ameri- 
can life. It was an excellent speech, one to 
make Americans proud both of what inspired 
it and the man who gave it. There was nei- 
ther brag nor bluster, but a plain and factual 
statement of what freedom, a long course of 
industrial development and the drive of a 
people still young in history had been able 
to do to refute the classic criticisms of capi- 
talism, made a century ago. And perhaps 
the heart of it lay in Mr. Nrxon’s assertion: 
“We trust the people.” 

The force of this statement received a blunt 
and unexpected tribute from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Before the Vice President spoke, 
Soviet officials started culling out American 
books from the exposition. And news stories 
telling of this intrusion of censorship were 
themselves censored. And after Mr. NIxon’s 
speech, the Soviet radio put it on the air— 
without translation. 

Whatever may be done in explanation of 
these acts, or to change the impression they 
created, it is patent that the Soviet Union 
does not trust the people. The speech of 
Norman Cousins is another case in point. 

Khrushchev- might throw an arm 
in friendly wise about a worker’s shoulders, 
but his government puts its paternal hands 





. @ver that worker’s eyes and ears. 


Mr. EKEhrushchev's cavalier treatment of his 


pansionism has created, this basic difference 
between the two societies is the most serious. 
The Russian people and American people 
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both want peace, both would like to be 
friends and to engage in the fruitful ex- 
change of ideas and goods. But in America 
we trust the people. In the Soviet Union, 
their rulers do not. 





Jersey Drum Corps Are Nation’s Best 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an excellent article from the 
Jersey Journal of July 27, entitled “Jer- 
sey Drum Corps Are Nation’s Best.” 

I am especially proud because the 
drum corps which are the Nation’s best, 
emanate from my district. They are 
St. Vincent’s in Bayonne and St. Pat- 
rick’s in Jersey City. 

Anyone who witnesses a performance 
of these drum corps is in for a most en- 
tertaining experience. 

A special tribute is due to the organ- 
izers and moderators of the respective 
corps: Rev. Edward F. Wojtycha of St. 
Vincent’s and Rev. David Gaffney of St. 
Patrick’s. Also, my commendations to 
the fine boys and girls who do such an 
able job of performing. They work 
very hard and have a rigorous training 
schedule year round. 

Perhaps if any of my colleagues are 
interested in viewing a performance on 
August 30 in Roosevelt Stadium in Jer- 
sey City, St. Vincent’s will perform their 
annual dream contést. St. Patrick’s ras 
already held their preview of champions 
show on May 31 of this year. 

The article follows: 

Happy, Busy YOUNGSTERS—JERSEY DruM 

Corps ARE NaTIONn’s Best 

Let blare the bugle; let roll the drum; 
here come the champion musicdl-marching 
corps of New Jersey. 

Rigorous training is a year ‘round must 
for drum and bugle cadets, and this is the 
season it pays off in colorful competitive 
displays. Here in Hudson County are two 
topnotch units, St. Vincent’s in Bayonne and 
St. Patrick’s in Jersey City. 

The junior corps perform with about 50 
members under the age of 21, and have all- 
girl color guards. At the heads of the bands 
are drum major, John Salvato, and color 
guard captain Patricia Walsh of St. Vincent’s, 
and their St. Patrick’s counterparts, Simon 
Coscia and Patricia Reid, all 18. 

The experienced Vinnies have marched to 
the tune of 11 national junior champion- 
ships since 1946, reports the Reverend Edward 
F. Wojtycha, organizer and moderator. 

The Jersey City corps is “still in the grow- 
ing stage,” says the Reverend David Gaffney 
of St. Patrick’s, “but we're moving up quite 
fast.” His evidence is the fourth place (out 
of 15) copped by the cadets in their third 
try at the State title. 

The Bayonne group wears green and white 
uniforms, trimmed with gold, and black 
leather riding boots. The Patties sport black 
and white outfits and cowboy hats. 

Military maneuvers are skilled to precision 
by popular songs and solid marches. Father 
Wojtycha said the crowd pleasers range from 
Sousa to Lerner-Lowe. 


July 30 


Father Gaffney regrets that his audiences 
are sometimes disappointed. “But there’s 
just not enough Irish music adaptable to a 
marching drum corps,” he says. 

Expenses are high, report the clergymen. 
Outfits cost $2,000, new drums $850, and an 
August trip to Minneapolis for the nationals 
between $3,000-$3,500. 

Much of the high cost of marching is met 
with funds raised at the competitive rallies 
held from May to October. St. Vincent’s will 
sponsor the annual dream contest at Roose- 
velt Stadium, Jersey City, August 30, and 
expects up to 25,000 fans. St. Patrick’s 
played host to 13,000 at the stadium at their 
preview of champions, May 31. 

Other county-sponsored annuals are the 
Union City Independence Day celebration 
with a crowd of 14,000 and the Bayonne PAL 
and Union City PBA affairs in the fall. 

Charles R. Naber of Union City, chief judge 
of the Eastern States Association of Contest 
Judges, explained the scoring of maneuvers, 
which are penalized if lasting more or less 
than the prescribed 8 minutes. 

Two judges rate each performance on & 
100-point system. This is the breakdown: 
marching and maneuvering (30), bugling 
(25), drumming (25), and general effect 
(20). 

Other Jersey groups with national reputa- 
tions are the Caballeros of Hawthorne, a 
senior corps that won first place in the 1958 
American Legion nationals; the Golden 
Knights of Blessed Sacrament, Newark, that 
received top trophies in last year’s Legion 
and Veterans of Foreign Wars nationals; and 
the Holy Name Cadets of Garfield, who 
placed second in 1958 junior nationals, 

Naber, a 25-year judging expert, says corps 
training is an outstanding deterrent to juve- 
nile delinquency, because members are just 
too busy. His colleagues have an old say- 
ing: “The kid who blows a bugle will never 
blow a safe.” 





Judge James R. Nolen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. I. was inexpressibly 
shocked to learn of. the sudden passing 
of my friend, the distinguished judge of 
the Ware, Mass., district court, Hon. 
James R. Nolen. 

Judge Nolen was in the prime of his 
very brilliant career For years he had 
been a successful, outstanding, practic- 
ing lawyer in the State of Massachu- 
setts, New York, Washington, and Eu- 
rope. Indeed, his practice carried him 
to many countries and he was known as 
an expert on international law as well 
as domestic law. 

His services on the bench were of 
the very highest order. He was recog- 
nized for his great ability, fairness and 
impartiality, and had frequently been 
called by the chief justice for a consider- 
able period of time to serve at sessions 
of the great Superior Court of Massa- 
chusetts where he won new acclaim for 
his capacity, legal knowledge, and tal- 
ents as a brilliant and fairminded lawyer 
and judge. 

Judge Nolen was former distinguished 
chairman of the Port of Boston Au- 
thority, and in that important work he 
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rendered most valuable services to the 
port of Boston. He was chairman of 
the Ware Selective Service Board which 
served five Massachusetts communities 
during World War II. Judge Nolen 
served as adviser to the Foreign Eco- 
nomics Administration in Washington 
during that war and was also a sage 
adviser at the World Monetary Confer- 
ence in 1945. 

Very highly trained and educated, he 
was a graduate of Holy Cross College, 
Boston University Law School, and held 
an honorary degree of doctor of laws 
from Mount Mary College in Milwaukee. 

In his early years, he had studied at 
the US. Military Academy at West Point 
for 2 years until he decided to take up 


law. 


Judge Nolen was possessed of an 
amiable, magnetic personality and was 
respected and loved by all who knew 
him. He was a man of action and a 
man who loved to move in many circles. 

He was a member of the Knights of 
Columbus, the Erie Society, the Char- 
itable Irish Society, the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, the Red Men, the Amer- 
ican Turn-Verein, and the Algonquin 
Club of Boston. 

I had known Judge Nolen for many 
years and entertained highest regard 
and affection for him. Prior to his ele- 
vation as presiding judge of the Ware 
court, he camé to Washington quite fre- 
quently on business and I often met him 
and always enjoyed his visits. 

He had a sharp, legal mind, was a 
man of a broad variety of interests, a 
careful student of government, and a 
learned judge. A man of rugged char- 
acter, great ability, strong purpose and 
undeviating loyalty, he won the respect, 
esteem, and affection of all those who 
knew him and was admired and re- 
spected by the community to which he 
made so many valuable contributions. 

He was taken by his Maker right at 
the height of his career, at a time when 
those of us who knew him all believed 
that he had many more years of prom- 
ise, progress, and advancement in his 
chosen profession. 

He leaves behind him a very large 
number of people who mourn his loss 
and a loving family to whom he ‘was so 
deeply devoted. To his beloved wife, 
Mrs. Nolen, and his distinguished sons, 
State Representative James R. Nolen of 
Ware and Dr. William Nolen of New 
York City; his two daughters, Mrs. Mary 
McGrath of New Britain, Conn., and 
Miss Judith Nolen of New York City; his 
distinguished brother, Judge William R. 
Nolen, of Holyoke; and the rest of his 
family I tender my deepest sympathy. 

I hope and pray that the good Lord 
will bestow upon them in their profound 
sorrow and grief that measure of con- 
solation and reconciliation that comes 
from their spiritual faith. I extend 
them all my most sincere condolences 
with the devout prayer that they may 
accept their sorrowful bereavement with 
true Christian fortitude. May Judge 
Nolen find peace and rest in his heavenly 
home. 
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Resolutions Adopted at Convention of 
North Dakota Stockmen’s Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, the North Dakota Stockmen’s 
Association held their annual conven- 
tion in Bismarck, N.Dak., early in June. 
I have just received a copy of their 
resolutions, which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. I 
think that Members of the Senate will 
find the views of the North Dakota 
Stockmen’s Association most helpful to 
them. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE 30TH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE NORTH DAKOTA STOCK- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION HELD aT BISMARCK, N. 
Dak., JUNE 8, 9, 10, 1959 

RESOLUTION NO. 1 
Livestock research 


Whereas the potential for livestock produc- 
tion in North Dakota is vastly underdevel- 
oped; and 

Whereas it is a recognized fact that our 
industry spends pennies for research where 
other industries spend dollars; and 

Whereas the future economy of North Da- 
kota is directly dependent on continued ad- 
vancements in the livestock industry: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we are in favor of a vastly 
augmented livestock research program in- 
cluding nutrition and veterinary research at 
the North Dakota Experiment Station. 

RESOLUTION NO. 2 
Light or suspended sentences 

Resolved— 

1. It is of primary importance to the people 
of this State that the laws enacted for the 
protection of the stock grower should be en- 
forced where guilt is clear whether by ad- 
mission or by conviction. The only legal 
deterrent to theft is in the hands of the 
courts and this must be effective and not 
result in such light or lacking punishment 
as to make the laws ineffective. 

2. Whereas the suspended sentence is often 
used by the District Court of North Dakota 
with convicted cattle thieves; and 

3. Whereas a suspended sentence has little 
or no effectiveness unless the person whose 
sentence has been suspended has adequate 
supervision; 

4. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in order to bring about bet- 
ter understanding and cooperation, the North 
Dakota Stockmen’s Association requests that 
the district courts, county authorities, the 
North Dakota Parole Board and all State offi- 
cers work together toward the end that every 
suspended sentence involving punishment for 
livestock theft be carefully supervised and 
revoked upon violation. . 

5. And that we recommend imposing heav- 
ier sentences for stealing or illegal killing of 
cattle or other livestock. 

RESOUTION NO. 3 


ts Beef promotion 
Be tt resolved, That the North Dakota 
Stockmen’s Association urge the American 
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National Cattleman's Association and its of- 
ficers to fully cooperate with the National 
Beef Council in its current educational, pro- 
motional and research program; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That the National Beef 
Council be recognized by the American Na- 
tional Cattleman’s Association as the proper 
collecting and disbursing agency of all beef 
promotional funds collected for national beef 
promotion and education. 
RESOLUTION NO. 4 
Beef promotion funds 
Whereas we reaffirm our position that the 
beef producers are directly concerned with 
the promotion of beef to bring about an 
increased consumer demand for beef through 
an augmented an enlarged producer pro- 
gram of education, research, merchandising 
and promotion, and 
Whereas the primary obstacle to financing 
an effective beef promotion program is the 
restricting provisions of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act with respect to voluntary 
deductions from proceeds of sale of livestock 
at public markets: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we support proposed legis- 
lation amending the Packers and Stockyards 
Act whereby any marketing agency may, 
upon request of a responsible State livestock 
producer organization, make voluntary de- 
ductions not exceeding 10 cents per head 
on cattle, payable to the aforesaid livestock 
producer organization. 
RESOLUTION NO. 5 
Coordination of beef promotion 
Whereas various organizations through- 
out the State have been very active in beef 
promotion and in the promotion of cattle 
feed: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, To continue coordination of all 
groups now actively interested in beef pro- 
motion. 
RESOLUTION NO. 6 


Bangs vaccination for recertification 
brucellosis program 


Whereas official vaccination has proven to 
be a practical and effective means for the 
control of brucellosis: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge that official vac- 
cination of bovine beef type females prop- 
erly identified shall be acceptable as an alter- 
nate method for recertification of modified 
accredited areas in the Federal-State cooper- 
ative brucellosis eradication program; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we urge that bovine beef 
type females which have been officially bru- 
cellosis vaccinated and are properly iden- 
tified, regardless of age may be moved or 
transported interstate. 


RESOLUTION NO. 7 
Experiment station and extension service 


budget 

Whereas the North Dakota Experiment Sta- 
tion and Extension Service are direct con- 
tributors to the welfare of the operating 
farmers and ranchers in the State of North 
Dakota; and 

Whereas the increased need for further re- 
search in livestock is ‘a recognized fact; and 

Whereas the ranchers and farmers of North 
Dakota firmly believe that the budgets for 
these two services are not compatible with 
the schools of higher education; and 

Whereas the present budget for agricul- 
tural research in livestock production is not 
in keeping with the technological advances 
in pagent day agriculture: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the North Dakota Stock- 
men’s Association promote and request of 
the legislature that proceedings be initiated 
to the effect that the future appropriations 
of the experiment station and extension 
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service be completely separated from the col- 
lege budgets of North Dakota. 


RESOLUTION NO, 8 
Feed lot branding 


We recommend that the brand department 
of the North Dakota Stockmen’s Associa- 
tion investigate and recommend a uniform 
charge per head for feed lot branding—this 
to be performed at point of purchase where 
facilities are available. 

We recommend that the department clar- 
ify procedure for feed lot branding on cattle 
purchased, We suggest this information be 
publicized through all media available to the 
brand department. 

NM RESOLUTION NO. 9 
County livestock groups 

We recognize the value of county livestock 
groups to the livestock industry. The North 
Dakota Stockmen’s Association desires to 
cooperate with these groups to the fullest 
extent. We invite them to call on the Stock- 
men’s Association for any help we can give 
in the way of speakers, program materials, 
or any other assistance they may desire. 

RESOLUTION NO, 10 
North Dakota Water Users’ Association 


Whereas North Dakota is a State that is 
the drainage area providing runoff water that 
is now impounded in dams and reservoirs in 
the State and outside of the State, and more 
dams and reservoirs will be made in the 
future storing water originating in North 
Dakota; and 

Whereas each year more demands are made 
on this water by States in the lower reaches 
of these streams draining North Dakota 
water; and 

Whereas the future of North Dakota's agri- 
cultural and industrial growth will depend 
progressively heavier on the available supply 
of water, and 

Whereas the North Dakota Water Users’ 
Association is endeavoring to promote use 
of this water in North Dakota and the safe- 
guarding of the legal rights to these waters 
for North Dakota use: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the North Dakota Stock- 
men’s Association commend the North 
Dakota Water Users’ Association on their 
most needed endeavors to preserve the rights 
to North Dakota water for North Dakota 
users and encourage the activities of this 
organization. 


RESOLUTION NO, 11 
Wilderness legislation 


Whereas legislation has been proposed in 
the Congress that would authorize the crea- 
tion of a wilderness system which contains 
no definite limitation of the federally owned 
lands which may be removed from multiple 
use and thus set aside for the enjoyment of 
ae fortunate few; and 

Whereas this legislation provides no recog- 
nition of natural resources within their 
borders for commercial and general recrea- 
tional purposes: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the provision and protec- 
tion of needed wilderness areas be left to the 
agencies administering the lands and to the 
citizens of the States where such areas are 
practical. 

RESOLUTION NO. 12 


Waterfowl refuges 


Whereas the U.S. Government, especially 
through its agency, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Department of the Interior, 
is sadly failing in the administration of the 
professed multiuse policy as concerns grazing 
of livestock on game refuges, resulting in 
gross of the use of said land, and 

Whereas the Fish and Wildlife Service is 
constantly acquiring and attempting to 
acquire more private lands for refuge pure 
poses, we, the North Dakota Stockmen’s Asso- 
ciation, strongly oppose the further acquisi- 
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tion of any land within North Dakota for 
refuge purposes as it affects private livestock 
operations, and strongly urge that the multi- 
use policy be continued as originally in- 
tended. 

RESOLUTION NO. 13 


Economy in Government 


Whereas. the Hoover Commission report 
has pointed out various ways of economizing 
in Government spending that would save 
taxpayers billions of dollars without impair- 
ing Government effectiveness; and 

Whereas Congress has been loath to adopt 
these economy measures, which in no way 
would interfere with necessary spending for 
defense: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we again urge Congress to 
enact measures as suggested in the Hoover 
Commission report. 


RESOLUTION NO. 14 
Third brakeman 


Whereas the progress of North Dakota and 
this association is in part tied to transporta- 
tion; and 

Whereas this association is vitally inter- 
ested in sound and economic transportation; 
and 

Whereas North Dakota railroads are ham- 
pered in their operation by an outmoded 
1919 law which requires railroads to use a 
surplus third brakeman on freight trains 
of more than 40 cars on their main lines: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association commend 
the 1959 legislative assembly for their action 
in passage of senate bill 94, which amended 
an. obsolete law, and we express the belief 
that the people will sustain and affirm this 
legislative action. 


RESOLUTION NO. 15 
Thank you 


To the city of Bismarck, it various organ- 
izations, business establishments, and the 
many individuals who have contributed so 
generously of both time and effort in making 
this convention a success, we wish to express 
our thanks. The job was well done and we 
have had a wonderful convention. 

Also, to Gov. John Davis, we express our 
appreciation for his generous invitation to 
use the State Capitol for our first day’s 
meetings. 

RESOLUTION NO. 16 
Sympathy 

We wish to express our sincere sorrow at 
this time for the loss of advice, counsel, and 
fellowship of those members who have passed 
on during the year. We extend our deepest 
Sympathy to their families. 





Veto of Wheat Bill Should Result in 
Stabilizing Prices and Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an editorial from the Oak- 
land (Calif.) Tribune. This editorial 
sheds light on the recently vetoed wheat 
attests to the political motiva- 
tion of the vote harvesting farm bloc. 
hope it will be read by my colleagues, as 
well as by wheat farmers and the tax- 
paying, bread-buying public. 
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VeTo oF WHEAT Britt SHOULD RESULT IN 
STABILIZING PRICES AND INCOME 


President Eisenhower vetoed the wheat 
bill handed to him by a@ congressional ma- 
jority that knew in advance it would be 
disapproved. Reaction from Democrats con- 
firms what opponents of the bill have been 
saying all along—it was conceived for polit- 
ical gain and not from a sincere effort to 
make things profitable for the farmer. 

The Democrats gleefully said they are con- 
vinced the veto handed them a farm issue 
which will help elect a Democrat to the 
Presidency next year. Four Senators with 
presidential aspirations were on record as 
favoring the bill the President vetoed. 
Senators LYNDON JOHNSON, STuaRT SYMING- 
TON, ahnd~Husert HumpHrey voted for it. 
Senator JoHN KENNEDY who was absent 
paired his vote in support of the bill. 

The Republican Party leadership will be 
lacking in astuteness if it does not immedi- 
ately begin making it plain to the people that 
indeed an issue has arisen, but not in the 
light the Democrats see it. It is time the 
farmers are given convincing evidence that 
they have been used too long as tools for 
political profit. The wheat bill that Mr. 
Eisenhower vetoed is one of the best 
examples. 

Any farmer worthy of the name should 
realize that there is no basis to the Demo- 
cratic claims that the rejected measure 
would have reduced wheat production and 
cut the cost of farm programs in general to 
benefit the taxpayer. 

The history of past programs calling for 
reduced acreage, as this one did, reveals that 
in no instance has production been reduced 
as a result. Improved methods of cultiva- 
tion, better fertilizers and more mechaniza- 
tion have increased the yield in percentages 
that have outstripped acreage reductions. 
To anyone who challenges that, the statistics 
on wheat in storage, the increasing costs of 
the program, and the payments to the farm- 
ers provide enough answer. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the greatest of the farmers’ organizations, 
which has consistently been opposed to the 
gradual strangling of the farmer’s independ- 
ence through regimentation, but which has 
been just as consistently ignored by the 
farm State politicians, in its latest attack on 
Government controls, has this to say: 

“Farmers have been hurt by accumulated 
surpluses, overproduction, and inefficient 
marketing practices that have resulted from 
there laws. Government stockpiles of sur- 
plus farm products represent an investment 
of close to $10 billion. The surplus is still 
growing despite everything that is being done 
to reduce it through allotments, quotas, soil 
bank programs, cut-rate sales, and outright 
gifts. The end is not yet in sight.” 

Those are facts which cannot be disputed 
but which somehow manage to be ignored. 
They are facts in spite of the 30 years that 
Congress has been running the farmer’s busi- 
ness for him without achieving that which 
every farmer would like to see, greater sta- 
bility in prices and incomes, 





Union Oil’s “Poppycock” Advertisement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the prac- 


tice of certain big corporations to buy 
space in national magazines and news- 
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papers to beat their ideological drums 
is all right as free speech. However, 
when they use their expensive soapbox 
to spread misleading and erroneous pop- 
pycock, then they should be answered— 
if not in a full-page advertisement, then 
elsewhere. 

Below are the text of such an advertise- 
ment and a copy of my answer, along 
with the press release we issued to help 
the answer catch up, to some extent any- 
fay, with the advertisement which ap- 
peared very widely. 

The only other consideration, Mr. 
Speaker, is whether such an advertise- 
ment is properly deductible as a legiti- 
mate business expense. That is a ques- 
tion I have addressed to the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

Under unanimous consent previously 
granted I am including hereafter my 
press release, the text of the Union Oil 
Co. advertisement from the July 13, 1959, 
Life magazine, and my letter to the com- 
pany’s board chairman, Reese H. Taylor: 

A national advertisement cf a major oil 
company alleging that wage hikes and taxes 
threaten the jobs of its employees has drawn 
@ requested response from Representative 
CHARLEs O. Porter, Democrat, Oregon. 

In an open letter to the board chairman 
of the Union Oil Co. of California Thursday 
Porter termed the advertisement misleading 
in many respects and “unfair poppycock.” 
The Oregon Congressman cited facts and 
figures to disprove the assertions Chairman 
Reese H. Taylor was credited with making 
in a full page appearing in Life magazine 
July 13, 1959. 

Porter, in turn, invited comments from 
Taylor. He told Taylor “Businessmen he- 
long in politics but they need facts and 
intelligence in this area as well as in busi- 
ness. I know it (the advertisement) utterly 
fails to do credit to the great ability you 
must have demonstrated to qualify for your 
present very responsible position.” 

The ad suggested: 

1. That our Nation is being flooded with 
foreign imports to the detriment of the 
American economy. PorTER pointed out that 
U.S. merchandise exports exceed merchandise 
imports by $3 billion or more (1958 figures). 

2. That the United States is faced with 
wage hikes not based on increased produc- 
tivity and that other countries do not have 
this handicap. PorTeR said available infor- 
mation showed 1958 total manufacturing 
production up 32 percent over 1948 while 
the number of man-hours of work in manu- 
facturing was 10.3 percent lower. “This in- 
dicates that output per man-hour was 47.2 
percent over the figure in 1948,” he said. 

(During the period, according to the Joint 
Economic Committee report of February 9, 
1959, payrolls went up 41.6 percent and real 
average hourly earnings were up 31.5 per- 
cent. Porter wrote Chairman Taylor that 


hourly earnings in manufacturing in Can-° 


ada, West Germany, Great Britain, and 
France increased a higher percentage rate 
than in the U.S.A, from 1952-58.) 

8. That the United States, unlike other 
countries, faces growing taxes, Porter said 
the reverse is true. He said Federal tax rates 
on corporate and individual incomes “have 
been remarkably stable since World War II.” 
Porter quoted the U.S. News & World Re- 
port of April 3, 1959, which said U.S. taxes 
are among the lowest of all major nations. 

Congressman Porter told the oil company 
executive he didn’t like high taxes either. 
eH said he felt, though, there were things 
a lot worse, such as jeopardizing national 
security by cutting back essential defense 
expenditures, increasing the Federal deficit 


to spur inflation or cutting expenditures for 
schools, highways, and hospitals to the 
detriment of national future health and 
welfare. 
[Text of full page advertisement in Life 
magazine, July 13, 1959] 


How WaGeE HIKES AND TAXES THREATEN YOUR 
JOB 


(By Charlie Perkins) 


“Walk into nearly any store with the idea 
of buying something. 

“You'll see products from abroad right 
alongside our American-made ones. Nails, 
woolen and cotton fabrics, dinnerware, sew- 
ing machines, cameras, bicycles, cars, and 
watches are some of them. And practically 
in every case, the imports cost. less. 

“Foreign manufacturers compete sharply 
now with our own industries. And they do 
so without two handicaps every American 
business faces today. 

“1, Wage hikes not based on increased 
productivity. These result in continually 
rising prices for U.S. consumers and ever- 
mounting production costs for our manu- 
facturers. 

“2. Growing taxes. Each year taxes take 
more of industry’s dollars. This, too, is 
reflected in higher prices to the consumer. 

“It makes you wonder. If we price our- 
selves out. of world markets, what’s next? 
If we don’t stay competitive, isn’t that the 
same as pricing you and me and all of us 
right out of our jobs?” 

Charlie Perkins, manager of our purchas- 
ing department, points up some cogent facts. 

In 5 years U.S. imports climbed 177 per- 
cent while our exports rose only 27 percent. 
In 1958 our exports were $1 billion below 
1957. 

Unearned wage increases and ever-mount- 
ing taxes could reduce us to second rate 
status among nations—with a real unem- 
ployment problem here at home. 

Your comments invited. Write: Chairman 
of the Board, Union Oil Co., Union Oil 
Center, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 

Union Or COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, 

Manufacturers of Royal Triton, the 
Amazing Purple Motor Oil. 
JULY 30, 1959. 
Mr. REESE H. TAYLOR, 


“Chairman, Union Oil Co. of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dear Mr. TayLor: In the July 13 issue of 
Life, the Union Oil Co. of California, of which 
you are the distinguished chairman, inserted 
a full-page advertisement which appeared 
also in many other magazines and which in- 
cluded an invitation for comments to be 
directed to you. I am pleased to accept this 
invitation. 

Your advertisement is entitled, “Charlie 
Perkins, how wage hikes and taxes threaten 
your job.” Charlie Perkins, as you note in 
the advertisement, is the manager of the 
purchasing department of your company. 

Your advertisement is in many respects 
misleading and unfair poppycock. It sug- 
gests: (1) That our Nation is being flooded 
with foreign imports to the detriment of the 
American economy; (2) that the United 
States is faced with wage hikes not based on 
increased productivity and that other coun- 
tries do not have this handicap; and (3) that 
the United States, unlike other countries, 
“is faced with growing taxes.” 

Each of these contentions is spurious. 
Let’s look at the record. 

Certainly we find a lot of items manu- 
factured in other countries in our stores. 
But let me ask you a few simple questions, 
Mr. Taylor. Don’t you believe that a lot 
of our manufacturers are mighty eager to 
sell some of their output in other countries? 
Does it disturb you when American-made 
sewing machines, typewriters, and farm 
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machinery are sold abroad? How do you 
think foreign countries are going to pay for 
these goods if they can’t sell their wares in 
this country? 

Did you forget, if you ever knew, Mr. Tay- 
lor, that in no year since 1936 have our im- 
ports been as great as our exports and in 
recent years the excess of exports over im- 
ports has been most substantial. 

Your Mr. Perkins is correct in his state- 
ment that merchardise exports were lower in 
1958 than in 1957; in fact they were lower 
by $3.1 billion. But, in spite of this fact, 
1958 merchandise exports were still $3.4 bil- 
lion more than merchandise imports. (In 
1957 merchandise exports were $6 billion 
greater than merchandise imports.) 

I am sure that you must recognize, Mr. 
Taylor, as well as I do that the available 
data on productivity for industry as a whole 
is not very satisfactory. This is an area 
on which much more accurate information 
is needed. What information there is, how- 
ever, does not point to any general conclu- 
sion that wage increases have been out- 
stripping the productivity of American 
labor. 

For example, based on statistics released 
by the Joint Economic Committee on Feb- 
ruary 9 of this year, it can be seen that in 
1958 total manufacturing production was 32 
percent greater than in 1948, while the 
number of man-hours of work in manufac- 
turing was actually 10.3 percent lower. This 
indicates that output per man-hour was 47.2 
percent greater in 1958 than in 1948. At the 
same time payrolls were 41.6 percent greater, 
and real average hourly earnings were 31.5 
percent higher. Thus, while hourly earnings 
have more than kept pace with increases in 
the cost of living, real hourly earnings have 
increased only about two-thirds as much as 
output per man-hour. The broad generali- 
zations of your advertisement hardly seem 
justified. 

In fact, Mr. Taylor, you as a leader of in- 
dustry should be proud of the high wages 
which prevail in this country. In no other 
respect does the economic superiority of the 
United States over the standard prevailing 
in the rest of the world stand out more 
clearly than in the high wages paid here. 

Where else does the average factory worker 
have the automobiles, the electric appli- 
ances, the comfortable homes, the leisure, 
and the luxuries that are commonpalce 
here? 

Who, if I may ask, paid for most of the 
24.6 million barrels of gasoline your company 
marketed last year? 

Where would your company be if the 
average American worker had to content 
himself with wages prevailing in Britain, 
France or Germany? 

Where do you think the $125,000 salary 
you earned in 1956 and again in 1957 (as 
reported in Business Week for May 24, 1958) 
came from, if not primarily fram the mar- 
kets created by the earnings of the Ameri- 
can workingman? 

Somehow you think wage hikes are a 
handicap that foreign manufacturers don’t 
have to contend with. There must be mil- 
lions of foreign manufacturers who just 
wish that this were true. Let’s look at the 
facts. From 1952 to 1958 average hourly 
earnings in manufacturing in the United 
States increased 27.5 percent; in Canada 
they increased 28.2 percent; in West Ger- 
many 36.5 percent; in Great Britain 43.9 
percent; and in France 52.5 percent. 

You also appear to be under a similar mis- 
apprehension with regard to the American's 
tax burden. You speak of “growing taxes” 
in the United States as a second handicap 
to American business that foreign manu- 
facturers do without. 

The facts are practically the reverse. 

The Federal tax rates on corporate and 
individual incomes have been remarkably 
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stable since the end of World War II. In 
fact corporate tax rates have been cut back 
since 1953 with the expiration of the excess 
profits tax. Canada is increasing its corpo- 
rate and income taxes this year. In France, 
tax increases amounting to $626 million were 
approved at the end of 1958. The Dutch 
have recently raised taxes. Of the major 
industrial nations of Western Europe, only 
the British have had a significant tax cut, 
and that was from a tax level that had been 
retained.from the high rates of World War 
II. 

As a recent article in the US. News & 
World Report (April 13, 1959) points out, 
high as U.S. taxes are getting, they remain 
among the lowest of all major nations. 
Many have higher income taxes than the 
United States and most have higher sales 
taxes. A table in this article shows the total 
taxes, National, State, or provincial, and local 
as a percent of gross national product for 
11 major countries in the world. 

Only three, Canada, Belgium-Luxembourg, 
and Denmark rank lower than the Uxited 
States, based on 1958 data (Canada’s data is 
for 1957). Compared to the U.S. taxes of 
25.2 percent of gross national product, West 
Germany has taxes of 32.5 percent of gross 
national product, Netherlands, 32.4 percent; 
Austria 31.3 percent; France, 31.1 percent; 
Norway, 29.2 percent; Great Britain, 29.2 per- 
cent; and Italy, 28 percent. 

Certainly I don’t like high taxes any more 
than you do. In fact, I suspect that com- 
paring our two annual incomes, the burden 
of taxes weighs more heavily on me and my 
family than on you and yours. But there 
are a lot of things that to my mind would be 
far worse than the high taxes I am paying. 
It would be a lot worse to jeopardize the 
security of our country by cutting back on 
essential defense expenditures. It would be 
a lot worse to increase our deficit in a time 
of general prosperity and thereby add fuel 
to the danger of inflation. It would be a 
lot worse to forego the needed expenditures 
for schools, highways, and hospitals on 
which the future health and welfare of our 
Nation depend. 

I don’t know, Mr. Taylor, how much of 
your business depends on the defense activi- 
ties of our Nation, but I suspect it is a con- 
siderable portion. You speak of the danger 
to Charlie Perkins’ job from wage hikes and 
taxes. I say to you that Charlie Perkins’ 
job, and much more than Charlie Perkins’ 
job, is endangered if we as a nation put our 
primary emphasis on holding down taxes and 
wages. It is the initiative, the vigor, and 
the know-how of millions of Charlie Per- 
kinses throughout this Nation that have 
made it possible for them to get and to 
justify the high wages which prevail in 
America today and of which we should all be 
proud. It is the willingness of the Charlie 
Perkinses to pay taxes and to support the 
Nation's needs in times of peace and of war 
that has made our Nation strong. Let none 
of us in our search for greater sales and 
higher profits for our companies forget these 
facts. 

Businessmen belong in politics, but they 
need facts and intelligence in this area as 
well as in business. I doubt that such ad- 
yertisements as the one wnder discussion 
deserve tax deduction as a business expense. 
I know it utterly fails to do credit to the 
great ability you must have demonstrated 
to qualify for your present very responsible 
position. 

I, in turn, invite your comments. 

Sincerely, 
Cartes O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 
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Library of Congress Analysis of the 
Amendments of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor Bill to the 
Kennedy-Ervin Bill (S. 1555) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. _ Speaker, 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives will, I am sure, find helpful the 
following analysis of the amendments 
made by the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor to the Kennedy-Ervin 
labor-management reform bill, S. 1555. 

The amendments to which the anlysis 
refers are to be found in H.R. 8342, the 
bill reported by the committee and intro- 
duced by Mr. Ex.iort, of Alabama. 

The analysis follows: 

House COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
AMENDMENTS TO KENNEDY-ERVIN BILL (S. 
1555) 

(By Sar A. Levitan, Specialist in Labor Eco- 
nomics and Industrial Development, July 
22, 1959) 

The House Committee on Education and 
Labor adopted 102 amendments to the Sen- 
ate-approved bill. Only part of the proposed 
changes are of a substantive nature. These 
deal with penalties provided for violation 
of the bill, powers of the Secretary of Labor 
in connection with enforcement, reporting 
requirements by employers and small unions, 
and amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act, in- 
cluding provisions dealing with secondary 
boycotts in the construction industry, filing 
of non-Communist affidavits, NLRB juris- 
diction, economic strikers, definition of “‘su- 
pervisors,” and ban on hot cargo. 


MEMBERS’ RIGHTS (TITLE I) 


Both the Senate and House Committee on 
Education and Labor versions of the bill 
guarantee members’ rights vis-a-vis their 
unions. These rights include: Freedom of 
speech and assembly; protection against 
arbitrary dues, initiation fees and assess- 
ments; rights to sue a union or its officers 
for alleged violation of rights; and safe- 
guards against improper disciplinary action. 
However, the Senate version makes violation 
of those rights punishable by 2 years’ im- 
prisonment and $10,000 fine (sec. 607). The 
House committee bill relies upon internal 
union remedies for 6 months. If remedy is 
not secured within the 6 months, the ag- 
grieved member may bring a civil action 
suit in a district court to prevent and re- 
strain the violation of the members’ rights. 
No penalty is provided under the House bill 
for the violation of the rights guaranteed 
to members. . 

Freedom of speech and assembly (section 
101(a) (2)) 

The Senate bill makes these rights subject 
to the union’s “established and reasonable 
rules.” The House committee bill elimi- 
nates this limitation. 

Dues, initiation fees and assessments 
(section 101(a)(3)) 

The Senate bill provides that dues and 
initiation fees may be changed only by (1) 
@ majority secret vote at a general meeting; 
(2) majority vote in a referendum; or (3) 
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in case of a national union by a majority 
vote at a convention. 

The House committee retains the above 
two methods as far as local unions are con- 
cerned. But in case of a labor organization 
other than a local union or a federation of 
unions, the following means for raising dues 
or initiation fees is provided: 

(1) majority vote of delegates at a con- 
vention; 

(2) majority vote in referendum; 

(3) majority vote of the union’s executive 
committee, if authorized by the constitution 
and bylaws. This method of raising dues 
remains in effect until the next convention 
of the union. 

Safeguards against improper disciplinary 

action (section 101 (a) (5) 

The Senate bill provides that a union 
member may not be suspended, fined or ex- 
pelled unless the member has been served 
with specific written charges and given an 
opportunity to defend himself at a hearing. 
The House committee bill requires only a 
fair hearing on written charges in accord- 
ance with the union constitution. 

REPORTING (TITLE 1) 


Verification of reports by members 
(sec. 201(c)) 


The Senate approved bill requires that 
to make available to members copies of re- 
ports which they file under the bill and to 
permit members to examine the records kept 
to verify the reports. The bill also directs 
the Secretary of Labor to prescribe forms and 
conditions under which unions would be re- 
quired to disclose financial records to mem- 
bers. The House Committee on Education 
and Labor also requires union officials to 
make available to members reports required 
under Title II. This requirement is enforce- 
able through court actions, which may also 
award the union member(s) attorney fees 
and other costs involved in filing action 
against the union. 


Exemptions from reporting (sec. 201(d)) 


The Senate bill authorized the Secretary 
of Labor to exempt local unions with less 
than 200 members or gross receipts of less 
than $20,000 a year from filing annual finan- 
cial reports. The House Committee version 
exempts such unions from filing reports, but 
authorizes the Secretary of Labor to with- 
draw the exemption after determining that 
the members of a union have been denied 
information about their local’s finances. 

Reports on transactions with employers 

(sec. 202(a) ) 


The Senate approved bill requires that 
union employees whose compensation and al- 
lowances are in excess of $5,000 annually must 
report business and financial transitions with 
employees bargaining with the employers. 
The House bill makes the reports mandatory 
of all union officers regardless of their com- 
pensation. 


Employer reports (sec. 203) 


The Senate bill requires employers to re- 
port to the Secretary of Labor expenditures 
made in connection with persuading em- 
ployees to organize or bargain collectively. 
The House version limits employer reports to 
expenditures involving interference or coer- 
cion in connection with union activities. 


Publication of reports (sec. 204(a) 
Senate; 205(a) House bill) 

The Senate bill authorizes the Secretary 
of Labor to publish any information and data 
submitted by unions or employers under 
title II. The Secretary is also authorized to 
publish reports and studies based upon the 
— The House bill strikes out this author- 
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Recordkeeping (sec. 205 Senate; and 206 in 
House.bill) 

The Senate bill authorizes the Secretary of 
Labor to prescribe the information which 
unions and employers must keep in order to 
verify the financial reports filed under the 
provisions of the bill. The House version 
requires that the needed information be kept 
by those who filed the informatoin for 5 years. 
It does not grant the Secretary of Labor any 
authority in the matter. 


Secretary of Labor powers to investigate 

violations (sec. 206(c) ) 

Both versions of the bill require the Secre- 
tary to investigate violations of the bill. The 
Senate bill also authorizes the Secretary to 
report his findings to interested parties. The 
House Committee bill does not contain this 
authorization. It also denies the Secretary 
power to investigate alleged violations of 
members’ rights under title I. 

Loans by unions (sec. 207(a), Senate; 503(a) 
House) 


The Senate bill limits union loans to 
members or Officers to a total of $1,500; the 
House version raises the limit to $2,500. 
Paying fines or litigation costs (sec. 207(b) 

Senate; 503(b) House) 

The Senate bill prohibits unions or com- 
panies to pay in advance fines or litigation 
costs of a person indicated for the violation 
of any provisions of the bill, though upon 
acquittal the expenses incurred by the official 
in his defense may be reimbursed by the 
union. The House version prohibits the 
payments of fines of a convicted person but 
not the payment of defense costs. 
Criminal provisions (sec. 208 (a) and (bd), 

Senate; sec. 207 (a) and (b), House) 


The Senate bill makes the violation of 
regulations issued by the Secretary of Labor 
with reference to title II or failure to comply 
with the provisions of the title punishable 
by 1-year imprisonment or a fine of $10,000, 
the same punishment as for willful violation 
of the provision of the title. The House 
version provides for punishment of willful 
violation only. 

Commissioner of Labor Reports (sec. 210) 

The Senate version establishes the position 
of Commissioner of Labor and authorized 
the Secretary to employ a staff to administer 
the provisions of the bill. The House com- 
mittee bill makes no provision for these 
positions. 

Non-Communist affidavits (sec. 212) 

The Senate version requires union officers 
and employers filing petitions or complaints 
under NLRB to file non-Communist affidav- 
its; the House committee bill repeals this 
requirement. 

TRUSTEESHIP (TITLE III) 
Duration of trusteeships (sec. 304(c)) 

The Senate bill limits trusteeships to 12 
months unless clear and convincing reasons 
exist for its continuance. The House com- 
mittee extends the initial time limitation 
upon trusteeships to 18 months. 

Suits to restrain violation of trusteeships 
(sec. 306(a) Senate; 304(a) House) 

The Senate bill grants only the Secretary 
of Labor to enter suits in Federal district 
courts to restrain violation of the trustee 
provisions. The House committee grant the 
same right to union members. 

ELECTIONS (TITLE IV) 
Membership lists (sec. 401(b)) 


The Senate bill requires unions to distrib- 
ute campaign literature of a bona fide can- 
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didate for union office—at the candidate’s 
expense—and also tees candidates 
equal access to membership lists. The House 
Education and Labor Committee guarantees 
bona fide candidates the right to inspect 
and copy membership lists, when union secu- 
rity provisions are part of a collective bar- 
gaining agreement. 

Removal of officer guilty of misconduct (sec. 

401(9)) 


The Senate bill authorizes the Secretary 
of Labor to promulgate rules and regulations 
governing the removal of a union officer guilty 
of serious misconduct. Union members may 
remove the officer by secret ballot under the 
Secretary’s regulations. The House com- 
mittee bill grants the power to district 
courts, upon a member’s petition, to order 
a recall election. 


Election of officers (sec. 402) 


Under the Senate bill a union member 
alleging irregularities in elections can take 
his. complaint to the Secretary of Labor 
after exhausting remedies available under 
the union constitution. The Secretary is 
empowered, under the Senate bill to secure 
an injunction and to supervise a new elec- 
tion. The House version authorizes the 
members, after exhausting remedies under 
union procedures, to secure an injunction in 
a Federal court. The Secretary of Labor is 
authorized to supervise a new election, if 
ordered by the court. 


Persons barred from holding union office 
(sec. 405(a) Senate; 504(a) House) 


Persons convicted of committing specified 
crimes including violation of titles II or III 
of the bill are barred by the Senate bill from 
holding union office (except clerical or cus- 
todial jobs) for a period of 5 years after 
serving any part of a prison term. The House 
version would extend the prohibition to labor 
relations consultants or employer associa- 
tions dealing with labor organizations. How- 
ever, this prohibition is not applicable in 
cases where citizenship rights have been re- 
stored or when a U.S. Board of Parole deter- 
mines that the person’s holding office would 
not be contrary to the purposes of the bill. 
The House version applies the 5-year pro- 
hibition of holding office to former members 
of the Communist Party. 


CODES OF ETHICAL PRACTICES (TITLE Vv) 


This title in the Senate bill—dropped in 
the House version—is an exhortation to 
unions and employer associations to adopt 
codes of ethical practices which would safe- 
guard the rights of members. 


MISCELLANEOUS (TITLE VI) 


Punshment for interference with rights of 
members (sec. 607) 


The Senate approved bill provides the pun- 
ishment of 2 years’ imprisonment or a 
fine of $10,000 for interfering with the rights 
of union members guaranteed by the bill. 
This provision is deleted in the House com- 
mittee bill. 


Fiduciary responsiblity (sec. 610, Senate; 501 
House) 


The Senate bill makes union officers re- 
sponsible in a fiduciary capacity for union 
money or other property in their trust. The 
House version adds that officers may expend 
union funds in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the union constitution and reso- 
lutions of the unions-governing bodies. 
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TAFT-HARTLEY AMENDMENT (TITLE VII) 
NLRB jurisdiction and administration (sec. 
701 


The Senate bill authorizes State agencies 
to exercise jurisdiction in labor relations 
cases when the NLRB has refused to act. 
The State agencies are required to apply 
Federal law in handling these cases. The 
House committee bill requires the NLRB to 
assert jurisdiction on all labor-management 
disputes affecting interstate commerce re- 
ferred to the Board. 

In addition the House committee adds the 
following amendments relating to the NLRB 
not found in the Senate bill: 

1. Increases NLRB membership from 5 to 
7 (Section 701(c)). 

2. Delegates’ determination of representa- 
tion disputes to regional offices, but reserves 
the NLRB the authority to review the re- 
gional decisions (Section 701(d)(1)). 

3. Delegates many of the Board functions 
to the General Counsel (Section 701(d) (2) ). 


Construction industry—secondary boycott 
(sec. 702(c)) 

The House committee adds an amendment 
to the Taft-Hartley Act which declares that 
it is not an unfair labor practice to boycott 
a “secondary employer who is engaged as a 
joint venturer, price contractor, subcontrac- 
tor, or cocontractor, together with the pri- 
mary employer in a labor dispute, in a con- 
struction project * * *” 


Economic strikers (sec. 703) 


The Senate bill permits economic strikers 
to vote in accordance with regulations 
promulgated by the NLRB. The House bill 
strikes out the Taft-Hartley provisions deny- 
ing economic strikers the right to vote. 


Definition of supervisor (sec. 704) 


The Senate bill provides that service as- 
sistants in the communications industry do 
not qualify as supervisors under the Taft- 
Hartley definition of the term. The House 
committee eliminates this provision. 


Hot cargo agreement (sec. 707, Senate; 705 
House) 


Both the Senate and House committee 
bills ban hot cargo agreements. But the 
House version adds that this provision does 
not deny an employee the right to refuse 
to cross a picket line when the employer 
is engaged in a primary dispute nor is a 
collective bargaining contract to be invali- 
dated because it “provides that such refusal 
shall not be cause for the discharge of such 
employee.” 





The Farm Mess—End It, Say the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, very 
many of our citizens are anxious to rid 
the country of the farm mess. In order 
to express this feeling on to my col- 
leagues I have from time to time placed 
in this Recorp extracts of letters received 
from various parts of the country ap- 
proving a plan I have suggested which 
involves cutting off the subsidy programs 
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and disposing of stored surpluses. The 
following are new and additional extracts 
approving such a course of action: 

“I wish to join the many others who have 
come forward to congratulate you on your 
stand on the farm mess, It’s refreshing to 
see forthrightness in Washington and I sin- 
cerely believe yours is the right answer.” 

“I am extremely anxious to see the Federal 
budget balanced and some of the national 
debt paid off. With this in mind I whole- 
heartedly approve of your plan to stop all 
farm subsidies.” 





“I should like to say you are 100 percent 
right to end the farm mess.” 





“{ am also very happy about your sensible 
farm policy. It seems so unjust to have so 
much food in storage when there is near 
starvation in so many parts of the world.” 





“Stop spending money to teach farmers 
how to grow more per acre, then paying them 
to grow less.” 

“While I would not want to cheat a real 
honest-to-goodness farmer out of anything 
he is entitled to, I am hoping that something 
will be done about farm subsidies, and the 
huge subsidies paid to farm corporations. 
Hope you and your fellow Representatives 
can work out a solution to the farm mess.” 





“We wish to especially endorse your views 
on the subject of the farm mess.” 





“The staggering debt which has already 
been compiled due to subsidization of agri- 
culture is overwhelming. Instead of correct- 
ing a bad situation it seems to me we are 
adding to it each year by continuing this 
unfair support of the farmers. In many 
cases this support is being given to large 
agricultural organizations and landowners 
who are in no need whatsoever of this drain 
on the national dollar.” 





“I think your program to end the farm 
mess is a wonderful idea. I certainly hope 
it gets through.” 





“I believe the farm subsidy program must 
be drastically reduced soon.” 





“I’m giad to hear the plan is to stop all 
farm subsidies now. I was outraged when it 
started. Was born in Berks County, Pa., on 
farm my grandfather got in 1820 or there- 
abouts, so Know a little of farm life. A 
subsidy of this kind is most unjust to tax- 
payers and other consumers.” 

“I certainly think you are right on this 
farm plan. Sure hope there are others in 
Washington that will someday wake up to the 
facts of life.” 

“I would like to take this occasion to con- 
gratulate you on your efforts and hard work 
you are doing in Congress, especially on the 
farm subsidy plan. You say that this sub- 
sidy will cost another $5.4 billion this year. 
As you probably know, that is approximately 
2% times as much as the budget was in 1929 
($2.2 billion.) If this giveaway plan can be 
stopped, it will go a long way toward slowing 
up inflation.” 


“Stopping all farm subsidies now sounds 
like such good sense—that seems the only 
logical way.” 
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“Thanks for trying a realistic approach to 
the farm subsidy mess. Please keep trying 
to bring us back to a free U.S. Government. 
It will be a hard fight but I hope you will 
find good support and win in time.” 





Continuation of Lamb Grading 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
bd 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that the Department of Agri- 
culture decided last week that, for the 
time being at least, the Department will 
continue its voluntary program for the 
grading of lamb and mutton carcasses. 
The decision was announced July 23, 
and I am at this point in the Recorp in- 
cluding the official statement from the 
Department announcing the decision. 

On Wednesday, July 22, I placed in 
the Recorp at pages A6356-7 some ma- 
terial of mine pointing out why the 
lamb-grading program should not be 
terminated and urging the women’s 
page editors of the Nation, as well as 
the TV-radio commentators on home- 
maker subjects, to alert the Nation’s 
consumers to the intention of the De- 
partment to abandon the lamb-grading 
program. While the immediate danger 
of such an abandonment of the program 
has now passed, the announcement from 
the Department of Agriculture makes it 
clear that powerful producer interests 
are anxious to see the program dras- 
tically changed and that unless their 
objections can be compromised the De- 
partment may still decide to abandon 
the lamb-grading program. 


PROGRAM STILL IN DANGER 


Under the circumstances, I think it 
is most important that more consum- 
ers learn about this issue and make their 
voices heard on it. It is not very en- 
couraging to learn that less than 1,000 
communications came to the Secretary 
of Agriculture on this issue during the 
2 months following the Department’s 
original announcement that it intended 
to abandon the lamb-grading program. 
Included in the 1,000 or fewer commu- 
nications were all of those from pro- 
ducers and feeders, farm organizations, 
meatpackers and other trade groups 
directly affected economically, as well as 
those from consumers. Obviously, there 
could not have been very many con- 
sumer letters in the group. 

Equally obviously, the consumers have 
not seen much in the newspapers or 
heard much over the air as to this prob- 
lem, or I am sure more of them would 
have voiced their views. It is just as 
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important now as it was prior to July 
23 for them to advise the Secretary of 
Agriculture of their opinions on the 
necessity for assuring adequate grading 
standards to protect the consumers. 
The Department of Agriculture press 
release on the issue of revising or dis- 
continuing grading standards for lamb 
and mutton carcasses is as follows: 


USDA To CoNnTINUE FEDERAL GRADING OF 
Lams CaRcAsses—To Revise GRADE STAND- 
ARDS 
WASHINGTON, July 23, 1959.—Secretary of 

Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson today an- 
nounced that Federal grading of lamb and 
mutton carcasses will be continued, and that 
the Department will proceed promptly to 
consider revised grade standards for lamb 
and mutton to eliminate any deficiencies in 
the present standards. “If improved grade 
standards for lamb and mutton are not de- 
veloped to meet more adequately the needs 
of the industry the Department will give 
further considerdtion to suspension of Fed- 
eral grading of lamb and mutton carcasses,” 
the Secretary said. 

The Department has had under consider- 
ation the request of some groups that Fed- 
eral grading of lamb and mutton be sus- 
pended. Since May 25, the Department has 
been receiving the views of interested indi- 
viduals and groups on this question, The 
decision to continue the Federal grading 
service to lamb and mutton was made after 
a careful analysis of these views. 


Secretary Benson expressed appreciation 
for the broad response which enabled the 
decision to be made. He said that many 
of the comments and views received indi- 
cated the need for a revision of the criteria 
in the present grade standards. One of the 
principal contentions was that the present 
standards place too great a premium on 
overfat lamb. 

The Secretary invites the livestock and 
meat industry and other interested parties 
to submit to the Department by September 
1, 1959, proposals for improving the grade 
standards for lamb and mutton carcasses. 
The Department would make public by Oc- 
tober 1, 1959, recommendations for changes 
in the expectation that the revised standards 
would be announced by December 1, 1959. 

The Secretary emphasized that the Fed- 
eral grading of lamb and mutton carcasses 
has no relation to Federal meat inspection 
required by law for all meat moving in 
interstate commerce. Meat inspection is to 
assure wholesomeness of the product while 
grading relates to the quality of the meat. 
Also, the question before the Department 
was not in any way concerned with Federal 
grading of beef which comprises the major 
share of Federal meat grading. 

The Federal meat grading service is a com- 
pletely voluntary service of the Department, 
performed only upon request, and paid for 
by those receiving the service. e 

Notice that the Departmerit was consid- 
ering suspension of this voluntary service 
on lamb and mutton, and the invitation for 
interested parties to comment on the pro- 
posal brought a large volume of responses. 
Almost 1,000 communications were received. 
Comments and views were received from 
lamb producers and feeders, farm and other 
organizations, State and local government 
Officials and agencies, land-grant colleges and 
other university representatives, consumers, 
meatpackers, livestock and meat-marketing 
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agencies, and institutional purchasers. The 
preponderance of the views received was for 
continuance of the Federal grading of lamb 
and mutton. ; 





Poison in Your Water—No. 148 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD an article appearing in the San 
Diego (Calif.) Tribune of June 1, 1959, 


entitled “Sewerage Woes Grow in 
County.” 
[From the San Diego, Calif., Tribune, June 1, 


1959] 
SEWAGE Woes Grow IN COUNTY 
(By Mike O’Connor) 


Mention the word “sewer” in San Diego 
County’s unincorporated areas and the 
chances are you'll get an argument. 

Like smog and water, sewage is a problem 
many southern Californians have grumbled 
about one time or another. 

A county official once desoribed the sewer- 
age facilities at Rancho Santa Fe, an exclu- 
sive residential area, as an “outhouse.” 

Few will disagree that the sanitation argu- 
ment boils down to one point: How to pro- 
vide adequate facilities for the thousands of 
persons who move to southern California 
each year. 

Here is what has happened in unincorpo- 
rated San Diego and what may lick the 
sanitation problems of the future. 

Sewage in unincorporated areas is handled 
by 14 sanitation districts. They are locally 
created and operated by the county public 
works department. 


COUNCIL CONTROLS DISTRICT 


The districts, at Alpine, Cardiff, Julian, 
Lakeside, Lemon Grove, Poway, Ramona, 
Rancho Santa Fe, Rolando, Solana Beach, 
Spring Valley, and Vista, are controlled by 
the county board of supervisors. 

The Palm City district committee consists 
of the mayor and one councilman of Impe- 
rial Beach and the mayor of San Diego. The 
San Ysidro district is controlled by the San 
Diego City Council. 

Budgeted appropriations for all districts in 
the 1959-60 year totaled more than $642,000. 

Most of the districts have had the same 
growing pains. : 

They floated bond issues to build filtration 
plants and lay sewer lines, Then, explosive 
residential growth taxed facilities and raised 
the problem of expansion. 


VISTA PROBLEM BARED 


Jean Vincenz, county public works direc- 
tor, tells this story: 

“Three years ago the Vista Sanitation Dis- 
trict found its sewage treatment facilities 
nearing capacity. An addition was built in- 
creasing the capacity five times. Now, this 
year, the addition is approaching capacity.” 

Vista is not an isolated case. Rancho 
Santa Fe, which Vincenz describes as the 
most overloaded sanitation district in the 
county, last week asked the board of super- 
visors to prepare a bond report. 
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This report could lead to another bond 
issue to build a second filtration plant. 

The rate of growth indicates the north 
county area is the sanitation sorespot, 

It has been estimated that a 9-commu- 
nity area of northern San Diego County will 
swell from a population of 29,000 to 365,000 
in 40 years, 

UNIT URGES STUDY 

In 1957, these communities joined to form 
the San Dieguito Area Sewerage Planning 
Group. The tommunities stretch from Del 
Mar to a point south of Oceanside and in- 
land to Poway and San Marcos. 

The group seeks a long-range county mas- 
ter plan for sewerage control. 





Americanism in Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I am including an editorial pub- 
lished in the July 17, 1959, issue of the 
Jackson (Miss.) Daily News entitled 
“Americanism in Danger.” This article 
was written by the Honorable Tom Q. 
Ellis, clerk of the Mississippi State Su- 
preme Court, who recently completed a 
3-year term as general grand high 
priest of general grand chapter, Royal 
_Arch Masons, a worldwide organization 
and the largest Masonic group in the 
world, under one jurisdiction. 

Also included with Mr. Ellis’ article 
is an editor’s note prepared by Mr. James 
M. Ward, editor of the Jackson, (Miss.) 
Daily News setting out Mr. Ellis’ Masonic 
background and accomplishments. 

The article, “Americanism in Danger” 
is an excellent dissertation on a subject 
of deep concern to all of us. This ar- 
ticle, including the aforementioned edi- 
tor’s note follows: 

AMERICANISM IN DANGER 
(By Tom Q. Ellis) 

(Epiror’s NoTe.—Mr. Ellis is a past grand 
master of Mississippi F. & A.M.; is a past 
grand presiding officer of every other 
York Rite statewide body in Mississippi; 
past’ grand patron, Order Eastern Star in 
Mississippi; a Scottish Rite K.C.C.H.; and 
in 1957 finished a 3-year term as general 
grand high priest of General Grand Chap- 
ter, Royal Arch Masons—a worldwide organ- 
ization and the largest Masonic organiza- 
tion in the world, under one head. It has 
been stated many times that he has been 
accorded more Masonic honors than has any 
other man in the entire written history of 
Freemasonry. 

By invitation he has spoken before fra- 
ternal, civic, school and other organized 
groups in practically every State in the 
Union and is said to be known personally 
by more people than any other living man. 
He humbly states that because of these 
things he feels a responsibility in “speak- 
ing up” in what he considers a serious crisis, 
for whatever of good his influence may 
mean. The above article was approved and 
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sent out by the governing body of the 
Shrine (Imperial Council) to its 166 Shrine 
Temples, representing approximately 900,000 
Shriners in North America, By this means 
he hopes it will “seep down” to the 5 mil- 
lion Masons in America, and there are al- 
ready convincing instances that it is doing 
just that. * * * Medina Shrine Temple in 
Chicago, the third largest Temple in Amer- 
ica, with about 23,000 Shriners, publishes a 
monthly magazine that goes out to all its 
members. This article was featured in their 
recent July issue. A Shrine Temple in Okla- 
homa City, Okla., has made a recording of 
the article for broadcasting purposes. He 
states that Freemasonry, being a human or- 
ganization, there is a small percentage who 
will take issue with him and perhaps at- 
tempt “reprisals” in some form, but he is 
doing his duty as he sees it, “let the chips 
fall where they may.”’) 

Pure and undefiled Americanism for which 
our forebears fought, bled, and died is today 
under serious and dangerous attack; not only 
from without but tragically and dangerously 
from within. It results from long range, 
boastful plans formulated by communism 
more than 30 years ago. Swept along with 
its ever-rising tide are multitudes of other- 
wise good Americans who under the misno- 
mer of tolerance or liberalism are aiding and 
abetting this godless, hellborn objective. 

The Scottish Rite, the York Rite, and the 
Shrine are of common parentage, viz: the 
Blue Lodge, whence come their philosophy, 
their humanitarian ministry, their faculty 
for leadership and their inspiration. Friendly 
rivalry is healthful and much to be desired. 
But misguided, overly enthusiastic brethren 
sometimes render hurtful disservice to the 
entire Masonic structure by overstepping the 
bounds of friendly rivalry and by overlook- 
ing the human imperfections of their favor- 
ite Masonic body, while holding up to ridi- 
cule and sarcasm, the imperfections of an-~ 
other segment. United we stand because 
united we must stand in order to defeat the 
dangerous enemy who has gained such a 
foothold in our very midst. 

The time is here for real Masons to avoid 
any semblance of hiding behind the cloak of 
refusing to engage in controversial matters. 

Saving our America is not a controversial 
matter among real Masons and other good 
Americans. 

Tt is time for us to stand up and be 
counted. A political court (and that is being 
kind to them) is freeing rapists, murderers, 
and Communists with alarming regularity. 
At the last count they have freed some 59 
known Communists who were jailed for plot- 
ting the ‘overthrow of our Government by 
force and violence. They have nullified sub- 
versive control laws of 41 States and they 
have nullified State laws and bar association 
regulations as to Communists. They have 
told State and city governments that a 
teacher in our schools, or a prospective 
teacher cannot be questioned as to his or her 
associations with the Communist Party. 

We Masons make no public boasts, but 
unquestionable records disclose that the 
Boston Tea Party had its inception in a lodge 
room in Boston. We know that George 
Washington was master of his lodge when 
sworn in as our first President; that the oath 
was administered by Chancellor Livingston 
who at the time was grand master of New 
York, and the Bible used was taken from a 
masonic altar. We know that Benjamin 
Franklin, Paul Revere, and other leaders of 
their day were past grand masters. We also 
know that other leading Masons of that day 
were dominant figures in framing and sign- 
ing our Declaration of Independency, and 
writing our great Constitution which Glad- 
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stone said was the greatest instrumerit ever 
struck by human hands. But that great 
document is being emasculated by psycho- 
logical and sociological judicial decrees pur- 
porting to be the law of the land. 

Yes, the time is here for all good Masons, 
Scottish Rite, York Rite, and Shriners to join 
hands and hearts with all other good Amer- 
icans (and there are plenty other good 
Americans) and stand up and be counted in 
saving that brand of Americanism which is 
our most priceless heritage. Mighty is truth 
and it shall prevail. 

The truth for which united we must stand 
will prevail throughout all eternity. The 
pyramids of Egypt will sink beneath the 
sands of the desert; all the great master- 
pieces of human genius that adorn the art 
galleries of the world will fade beneath the 
still lapse of time; structures of steel and 
stone that kiss the skies in lofty grandeur 
will be leveled in the dust. But the eternal 
truths and principles for which all good 
Masons and all other good Americans must 
stand will be shedding forth their glorious 
light when stars and sun are sunk in night. 





Bob Considine Praises Nixon 
Conduct in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following broadcast from 
Moscow on July 26 by Bob Considine, giv- 
ing a ringside report of the outstanding 
poise, skill, and effectiveness with which 
Vice President Nrxon has conducted 
himself and our country’s interests in 
his dealings with the Soviet dictator. 
The latter apparently thought he could 
browbeat the Vice President as he bullies 
his own unfortunate peole. Nrxon, like 
Americans as a whole, did not seek a 
fight, but he did not run away from one 
or weaken under threats. The dangers 
of war started by Khrushchev in his ig- 
norance of American character has been 
lessened by the poised and dignified but 
frank and firm way Mr. Nrxon stood up 
to him. 

The broadcast follows: 

On THE LINE WITH Bos CONSIDINE 

ANNOUNCER: “Now, here is Bob Considine 
in Moscow.” 

CONSIDINE: “Helio, everybody. There are 
more Americans rattling around Moscow 
these warm days than ever before in the 
city’s 800 years of life. There are busloads 
from Akron, Ohio, smaller groups from Cali- 
fornia and Jersey, and a big jet planeload 
of newspaper, radio, and TV people from 
Washington, New York, Chicago, Kansas 
City, New Orleans, San Francisco, and what 
have you at the American exhibition in 
Sekolniki Park, where the tsars once 
hunted with falcons. By the way, the 
American flag flies next to the scarlet ham- 
mer-and-sickle, and a Russian band the 
other day played “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’ with the assurance of the U.S. Marine 
Band. 
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“There’s another American here in town, 
a fellow named Dircx Nixon, the Vice Presi- 
dent to the United States. I’m going to do 
my level best, ladies and gentlemen, to keep 
this from sounding like a campaign speech 
in his behalf. I happen to be a Democrat, 
but whatever your political affiliation or how 
you may have felt about Nixon in the past, 
you would have been damned proud of him 
if you had seen him in action here the past 
few days. 

“President Eisenhower had defined the 
scope of Nrxon’s duties and missions in his 
Wednesday news conference. The President 
said, ‘It’s really an exchange of visits between 
Mr. Kozlov and Mr. Nrxon. It’s a good-will 
gesture and we wanted to have a prominent 
American to officiate at the opening of our 
exhibit over there.’ 

“Well, it’s turned out to be a lot more 
than that, and will continue to be as Nixon 
goes to Leningrad tomorrow and thence to 
several Siberian industrial cities before fly- 
ing into Warsaw. The unexpected has been 
happening a lot more than the expected, as 
in the case of the decision to visit Poland. 
It is the manner in which Nixon has met and 
dealt with these incidents and emergencies 
which has won him a warm spot in the 
hearts of the people around him, including 
the aforementioned Americans in Moscow. 

“The big hurdle he had to overcome, of 
course, was the unusual turn his first meet- 
ing with Premier Khrushchev took. Nixon 
had been assured in Washington that the 
ony serious or semiserious discussion he 
would have with Russia’s No. 1 man, 
would be at Khrushchev’s home, today, Sun- 
day. Such earlier meetings as there might 
be would be largely ceremonial affairs—oh, 
an exchange of handshakes, let’s say, propos- 
als of toasts, cutting of the ribbon at the 
fairgrounds, and so forth. But nobody 
told Khrushchev about these polite rules, 
and even if he had been told, he was under no 
obligation, certainly, to abide by them. 

“They were calculated plans, drawn up by 
well-meaning, excessively polite and not very 
realistic career men in our State Department 
in Washington. They would apply almost 
anywhere else on earth and merit the coop- 
eration of almost any other statesman. But 
Nixon found himself in realistic Russia and 
faced by the foremost master of the blunt 
approach now operating on the international 
stage, Comrade Nikita Khrushchev. 

“Khrushchev was sore at the Americans, 
notably at the Senate and the President, for 
proclaiming this past week a week of prayer 
for the captive nations. It is his often an- 
grily repeated contention that there are no 
captive nations under the Red flag. Nixon 
represented or symbolized the American view 
on this, and thus caught the brunt of 
Khrushchev’s assertions and accusations. 
What was supposed to be little more than 
a tete-a-tete immediately erupted into Nix- 
on’s toughest day since the time he was 
called upon to explain his campaign expenses 
over a nationwide TV network—or the time 
when Harold Stassen seemed to be making 
headway in his efforts to replace him on 
the GOP ticket with Christian Herter. 

“I happened to be standing close to N1xon 
and Khrushchev at the beginning of what 
turned out to be hours of public horn-lock- 
ing. The men had just alighted from their 
big Russian limousines outside the entrance 
to the lovely fairgrounds. And now they 
stood together while others came up to be 
introduced—Nrxon, in his lean Madison Ave- 
mue Oxford gray; Khrushchev in a light 
suit with an enameled dove of peace and his 
two orders of Lenin on his chest, a light 
piped sunhat cocked on his bald head. 

“Anastas Mikoyan, Russia’s trade wizard, 
joined the group and was introduced to 
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Nrxon. Nixon took him by the arm and 
said to Khrushchev, ‘In my country, Mr. 
Khrushchev, we have a lot of respect for 
Armenians like Mr. Mikoyan here. We re- 
gard them as shrewd traders.’ And Khru- 
shchev immediately snorted, “Then you've 
lost your ability to trade. Mikoyan couldn't 
make a single deal while he was in your 
country.’ Nixon grinned and said, ‘Oh, oh. 
I guess I shouldn’t have gotten into that. 

“But that beginning was mild compared 
to what followed. The two men went im- 
mediately from the entrance gate to the 
RCA color TV exhibition, the purpose of 
which visit was to show Khrushchev our 
newly developed video tape which is rapidly 
replacing film or kinescope on delayed TV 
shows. 

“Well, it turned out to be much more 
than a simple electronic demonstration. 
Khrushchev naturally assumed he was on 
the air, and this, he figured, was no time 
to waste with lukewarm words of greeting 
and similar nonsense. He plunged right into 
Nrxon, brusquely brushed aside the Vice 
President’s polite contentions and joking 
denials. He took complete charge of the 
scene, alternating laughs, grunts, vigorous 
gestures, and fist-pounding statements. 

“This was no sick man, as he has been 
mistakenly painted in recent weeks. This 
was a vital, dynamic, positive world leader 
who'd stolen the show from a man who was 
at first puzzled, then in a mood to placate 
and dismiss, and finally. as full of fire as 
Khrushchev himself. It was a superb come- 
back on N1ixon’s part. 

“The two exponents of separate ideologies 
then had another 50-minute session while 
in the course of inspecting the model Amer- 
ican home that is part of the exhibition. 
The talk and the arguments, and in some 
cases, agreement, covered a vast range of 
matter—the Berlin situation, German Peace 
Treaty, war and peace, threats, ultimatums, 
washing machines and rockets, Geneva Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers, relative 
strength of the two powers, American bases 
on foreign soil, dictatorship and women. 

“Sometimes there were honest misunder- 
standings of the interpreters. At one point 
Nixon tried to explain that the American 
housewife has become emancipated more or 
less because of the number of labor-saving 
devices in her kitchen. Khrushchev glumly 
commented that Russian men don’t think 
of their women in terms of closets and other 
kitchen gimmicks. 

“The major misunderstanding, of course, 
was over the meaning of a statement by 
Nixon that no country, however strong, 
could inflict its will or strength on another 
power in such a way as to be issuing a tacit 
ultimatum. It sounded very much like a 
threat to Khrushchev, and he hotly retorted 
that his country had the means, better 
means, indeed, to answer any such threats. 
The debate got a little out of hand at that 
point. 

“Late in the afternoon, Nrxon delivered the 
best speech of his life, I think, at the official 
opening of the exhibition. Halfway through 
it, Khrushchev started to interrupt again. 
Nixon turned to him and said, ‘I have the 
floor.’ + 

The band played our national anthem 
beautifully. ‘Americans who are inclined to 
fidget and look at their.watches through the 
playing of ‘The Star Spangled Banner’ back 
home, and who regard all manifestations of 
patriotism as pure corn, should have been 
in Moscow Friday. They would have experi- 
enced, as did those of us who were lucky 
enough to be present, the exhilarating sensa- 
tion of being fiercely proud of our heritage, 
a flag and an embattled countryman named 
RICHARD NIxon. 
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“I don’t quite see what's left for the two 
men to talk about today when Khrushchev 
has Nrxon as his guest. The salient differ- 
ences of opinion and policy have been gone 
over time and again. They were restated in 
another way yesterday at a hincheon given 
to Nixon by V. V. Matskevich, the Soviet 
Minister of Agriculture. Matskevich criti- 
cized the action of the U.S. Senate and the 
President in passing and OK’ing the ‘prayers 
for captive nations’ resolution, but said, 
‘These small clouds will not prevent our peo- 
ple from marching to peace and freedom,’ 

“Nixon replied, ‘We have differences from 
time to time, which are critical, We dis- 
agree, of course, with your comments on the 
captive nations resolution. But it does in- 
deed seem that something always happens 
when we begin one of these good will affairs. 
When your Deputy Premier, Kozlov, was in 
California talking peace, Mr. Khrushchev, at 
the same time made a speech in Poland 
which was not kind to the United States. 
When Mr, Khrushchev calls us imperialists 


and colonialists our reaction is adverse, but - 


we respect his right to say it.’ 

“As you probably know by now, Nrxon’s 
going to visit Warsaw while on this trip. 
He had hoped to be able to fly out of Siberia 
and onward to Alaska and then back to 
Washington, completing a circumnavigation. 
But the Russians could not see their way 
clear to let him go out that way. He immedi- 
ately entered into negotiations with the 
Poles apparently, and now they have con- 
sented to receive him for the last 2 days 
of his long trip. ‘ 

“It’s been a great trip for the tireless Nixon 
and his equally indefatigable wife. Now that 
the Muscovites have seen them in their 
newspapers, heard them on the radio and 
watched them on television, the couple is 
instantly recognized. They are a friendly 
twosome, the Nixons, and the people respond 
warmly to their smiles and to their waves. 
They have conducted themselves impeccably. 

“Well, that’s about it, friends. I'll see you 
next week, same time, same station and with 
the same good old sponsor, and I’ll be talking 
to you also from Russia on that occasion.” 


ve 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shail be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent Office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall, be 
printed before such committee has re 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


LAWS AND RULES. FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Copr or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tirtz 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGrEs- 
SIONAL REcORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim ~e- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CoNGREssIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TrTLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-——The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and alli reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be ifserted 
in the Rrecorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp foriday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrcorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing fabular-statements to be 
published in the Rrecorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 


‘nished the day the manuscript is received but 


will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings. of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. , 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceéding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or- addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 


Aiken, George D., Vt 
Allott, Gordon, Colo 
Anderson, Clinton 

N. Mez. 
Bartlett, E. L., Alaska 
Beall, J. Glenn, Md 
Bennett, Wallace F., Utah. 
Bible, Alan, Nev 
Bridges, Styles, N. H 
Bush, Prescott, Conn 
Butler, John Marshall, Md_ 
Byrd, Harry Flood, Va 
Byrd, Robert C., W. Va 
Cannon, Howard W., Nev... 
Capehart, Homer E., Ind...The Westchester 
Carlson, Prank, Kans Sheraton-Park 
Carroll, John A., Colo 
Case, Clifford P., N. J 
Case, Francis, S. Dak 4635 Mass. Ave 
Chavez, Dennis, N. Mezr_....2525 P St. 
Church, Frank, Jdaho 
Clark, Joseph S., Pa 
Cooper, John Sherman, Ky. 
Cotton, Norris, N. H 
Curtis, Carl T., Nebr 
Dirksen, Everett M., Zll.... 
Dodd, Thomas J., Conn... 
Douglas, Paul H., Ill 
Dworshak, Henry C., Idaho. 
Eastland, James O., Miss...5101 Macomb St. 
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Tribute to Ben H. Wooten, of Dallas, Tex. 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
- Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is always pleasant to note suc- 
cessful achievem@nt in any line of en- 
deavor. This is particularly true when 
the achievement concerns a friend—in 
this case, Ben H. Wooten, president of 
the First National Bank in Dallas, and 
member of the board of directors of the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway. 

This outstanding citizen was recently 
named the first Texan to ever receive the 
Horatio Alger Award, an honor recogniz- 
ing business and professional leadership 
resulting from determination and hard 
work. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that an article on Mr. Wooten’s 
achievements, as carried in the July 
1959 issue of the Santa Fe magazine, be 
reprinted in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Boarp MemMBER B. H. Wooren Wins Horatio 
ALGER AWARD 
The community of Timpson in east Texas 





is only 192 railroad miles from Dallas, but — 


each of those miles represents a challenge 
met and won by Ben H. Wooten, president 
of the First National Bank in Dallas, and 
member of the board of directors of Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe Railroad. 

Wooten recently was named winner of one 
of nine Horatio Alger Awards, the first Texan 
ever to receive this distinction. The awards 
are presented annually to successful Ameri- 
can business and professional leaders who be- 
gan life as poor boys and climbed to the top 
of their professions by determination and 
hard work. . 

As a youngster. Ben Wooten helped his 
family scratch a living from a small farm 
near Timpson in Shelby County. His clothes 
were homemade and his first pair of trousers 
made of new cloth were hard earned by the 
boy picking and selling peanuts. To get sus- 
penders to hold up those treasured pants, 
young Wooten trudged 3 miles to town and 
sold a rooster for 15 cents. 

The future civic leader chopped cotton, 

worked as a chairman on a pipeline survey- 
ing crew and put in long hours working his 
way through North Texas State College at 
Denton. In 1949, Wooten was named board 
chairman of the school’s regents, a position 
he still holds. 
_ After graduation from NTSC in 1917, 
Wooten served in the U.S. Army, was a school- 
teacher for a brief period, then entered the 
banking profession as a teller of an east 
Texas bank. He became president of the 
First National Bank in Dallas in 1960. 


In commenting on the 1959 Horatio Alger 


Award to Wooten, the Dallas Morning News” 


wrote, “The career of Ben Wooten is not 


Appendix 


merely one of rags to riches but is one of 
increasing public service.” 

For aspiring young peeople everywhere, 
Wooten has this comment: “There still are 
unlimited opportunities for success in our 
modern Nation.” 





United States Gives Lipservice to 
Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the mo- 
notony of repetitive declarations by 
America on the plight of the captive 
nations of Europe imply objectives which 
our Nation seéms unable to promote. 
They create false hope which can fester 
only into bitterness in the hearts of peo- 
ple who have been friendly to America 
in these captive lands and who have ex- 
pected an American policy which could 
in some way release them from hopeless 
enchainment. 

The following article by Henry N. 
Taylor, of Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
aptly summarizes the futility of Ameri- 
can policy, entitled “We Preach; Do 
Nothing—United States Gives Lipserv- 
ice.” This article appeared in the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers on Monday, 
July 27, 1959: 

We PreacH; Do NOTHING—UNITED STATES 

Gives LIPSERVICE 
(By Henry N. Taylor) 

WasHINGTON.—Captive Nations Week is 
over now, observed by Americans, reviled 
by Russia’s boss, Nikita Khrushchev; but the 
episode reiterates an old, embarrassing futil- 
ity of US. foreign policy. 

Namely, that we preach freedom for the 
millions caught behind communism’s Iron 
Curtain, but we have done nothing, can do 

nothing, and will do nothing to help them 
get free. Loud, sincere sympathy is the best 
we can offer. 

The Congress version of this controversial 
resolution was tougher than the President’s 
proclamation. It blamed “imperialist and 
aggressive policies of Russian communism” 
for subjugating 22 specified nations “and 
others.” . 

There was almost no congressional dis- 
cussion. No one questioned the list of “sub- 
jugated nations,” which included at least 
five areas (Ukraine, Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
Cossakia, Turkestan) taken over in Czarist 
times, some as far back as 75 years before 
Nikolai Lenin. 

JUST ANOTHER PROCLAMATION 

No one asked how “US. leadership in lib- 
eration” could be claimed after our nonper- 
formance during Hungary’s freedom fight. 
The resolution wasn’t even sent for approval 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
The Judiciary Committee churned it out, 
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along with other casual holiday proclama- 
tions, such as National Hot Dog Month. 

Could any Congressman be expected to vote 
against an .anti-Communist resolution? 
Could any State Department official visibly 
impede it, even though it was foreseen that 
this might embarrass Vice President RicHARD 
Nixon in Moscow? There was, of course, 
no opposition. 

But at State Department suggestion, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's version of the proclama- 
tion was toned down. It did not specify what 
nations wanted to be liberated, nor promise 
any US. role in liberating them. It merely 
declared “support for just aspirations for 
freedom.” 

Captive Nations Week caused little stir in 
America. But Nixon was warned before de- 
parture that he might hear more about it in 
Moscow. Even some Congressmen now con- 
cede the timing was poor. 

This doesn’t suggest any faltering sym- 
pathy for people who live at bayonet point 
under communism. But it symbolizes the 
policy dilemma of Washington, which can 
think of no way to nudge the Soviet Union 
back behind its own frontiers, yet doesn’t 
want to legitimatize the fruits of Russian 
aggression or cause its victims to give up 
hope. 

TOO MUCH ZEAL FEARED 

As for inciting real revolt behind the Iron 
Curtain, there is no evidence that the United 
States has any such ideas. Propaganda is 
kept deliberately unflery. (One U.S. Ambas- 
sador, Jacob Beam in Warsaw, recently com- 
plained against excessive zeal in Western 
broadcasts to Poland.) 

Any new, brave, futile uprisings would al- 
most certainly prove what Hungary proved: 
That Russia will be ruthless—but also that 
America reacts to such events with nothing 
more substantial than kind words for the 
dead and blankets for the survivors. 

One sentence in recent history seems to 
haunt American policy planning on Iron 
Curtain liberation, echoing back to make 
Captive Nations Week melancholy mockery. 
It is the next to last sentence on the last 
teletype message out of Budapest, that day 
in November 1956, when Russian tanks 
crushed the freedom fight. 

“We have just heard a rumor,” a Hungarian 
typed, “that American troops will be here 
in an hour or two.” 

Silence. The troops did not come. They 
could not come. They will not come the next 
time. This is one reason Nikita Khrushchev 
talks so tough to Nron—and to the world, 





Tribute to George Washington Carver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr, SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
July 12 the very able Representative 
from. the Seventh District of Missouri, 
the Honorable CHartes H. Brown, was 
the principal’ speaker at the annual 
Carver Day observance, held at the 
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George Washington Carver National 
Monument, at his birthplace near Jop- 
lin, Mo. 

Representative Brown reviewed the 
story of George Washington Carver’s life 
from its humble beginnings as the son of 
a slave to the heights of success that 
can only be achieved through service to 
humanity. 

The life and work of this good man, 
Dr. Carver, is one of the great stories of 
America, and should be known through- 
out the world. 

I commend Representative Brown’s 
address to the attention of my col- 
leagues, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

AppREsS BY CONGRESSMAN CHARLES H. Brown 
AT THE ANNUAL CARVER DAY OBSERVANCE AT 
GErorGE WASHINGTON CARVER NATIONAL 
MONUMENT, JULY 12, 1959 
I thank each and everyone of you for in- 

viting me here today. I have looked for- 

ward to this occasion for reasons that many 
of you may not realize. Back in the thirties, 
when I worked in Washington, I heard Dr. 

George Washington Carver testify before a 

congressional committee. They said they 

were going to give him 3 or 4 minutes, but 
they wound up giving him almost an hour. 

And, listening to him, I thought to myself— 

this man has taught them more in these 60 

minutes than they have learned in the last 

60 days. 

He was, perhaps, the greatest Missourian 
who has lived to date, when you measure 
greatness by one’s lasting contributions to 
humanity. 

The facts about George Washington Car- 
ver’s life are very brief. He started from the 
humblest of beginnings. He never knew ex- 
actly when he was born. He always said 
that it was about 1864. But, recent research 
into the census records indicate that it 
might have been, and probably was, around 
1860. He never knew his father; but he 
knew his mother and he remembered her un- 
til he died. She was a slave. 

And, Carver always knew where he was 
born. He was born on the Moses Carver farm 
near Diamond Grove, Mo. But in his early 
childhood, probably when he was 3 or 4 
years old, border guerrillas captured his 
mother and George Carver and carried them 
off to Arkansas. In time, George was turned 
over to a man who offered a $300 horse for 
his release. His mother was never heard of 
again. 

George came back to southwest Missouri 
and, with the help of friends, grew to be a 
gangling boy who wanted an education so 
badly that he would do any chore or odd job 
to get one. He attended the public schools 
in two or three towns in Kansas. He wanted 
to go to college, so he worked his way through 
Simpson College and then on through Iowa 
State and got a bachelor’s degree in 1894. 
He got a master’s degree in 1896. He was a 
good student, one of the best they had; 
and, they offered him a professorship in 
botany. 

But, he became interested in what Booker 
T. Washington was doing at Tuskegee In- 
stitute in Tuskegee, Ala. So, he went there 
and became the head of their research and 
experiment department. 

At Tuskegee, his thirst for knowledge was 
80 great that it was unquenchable. He 
sought and found new uses for such com- 
monplace things as cornstalks, sweetpotatoes, 
soybeans, peanuts, trees, and that red clay 
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of Alabama. He turned ordinary materials 
into extraordinary products. He found ways 
to make plastics, paints, paper, plywood, cos- 
metics, and even imitation marble out of 
commonplace materials. 

Whole new industries grew out of his 
discoveries, but George Carver never par- 
ticipated in the profits. Many of his formula 
he gave to humanity without royalty; and, 
most of his personal income he gave to young, 
eager students who wanted a college educa- 
tion. George Carver’s students remember 
him as a threadbare professor who couldn't 
have cared less about money. He was also 
a@ great artist. One of his paintings hangs in 
the Luxembourg Gallery. Many of his paint- 
ings you will see at Tuskegee. 

In his later years he won worldwide recog- 
nition for his talents and his work. He is 
one of the few Americans who ever became 
a member of the British Royal Society of 
Art. He won the Spingarn Medal in 1923. 
He won the Roosevelt Medal for achieve- 
ments in science in 1939. He was Director 
of Research for the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. And, he served on numerous boards 
and panels where research scientists were 
needed. 

But his first love and his last love was his 
classroom, his students, and his laboratory 
at Tuskegee. There he remained as chief of 
research and experiment until he died in 
1943 at the age of 80—or was it 83? 

These are the bare facts of his life; but 
they don’t begin to tell the whole story. 

George Washington Carver was one of 
God’s chosen children, richly endowed by 
the Creator with a rare and priceless talent, 
placed by the Creator in an environment 
where the only way to achieve was to strug- 
gle. No one could have faced more hard- 
ships. But, no hardship could deter him and 
no amount of suffering could break his in- 
domitable spirit. Difficulties inspired him, 
and the suffering he endured taught him to 
understand, to appreciate, and have com- 
passion for the suffering and the trials and 
hardships of others. 

He learned how to work early in life and 
he never forgot it. He worked until he 
fell on the ice and was put in bed. 

He was a man who had no fear of the un- 
known. He loved to experiment with new 
ideas. He loved to blaze new trails, find 
new methods and new ways of doing old jobs 
and scale new summits that no one had ever 
atempted to scale before. 

Above all he never lost his sense of values. 
To him a better world, a happier people, 
the Golden Rule meant more than all the 
comforts.and luxuries that a man could 
Possess. 

George Washington Carver was a success 
in the true meaning of the word; and his 
achievements are immortal because he left 
disciples—students who today are telling 
their students, who in turn will tell their 
students about George Washington Carver, 
what he stood for, what he thought, and 
what he did for mankind in his fourscore 
years on earth. 

Jesus of Nazareth did more in less than 
40 years than George Washintgon Carver did 
in 80. Moses contributed more to mankind 
than George Carver. Perhaps some scien- 
tists in the history of the world left a legacy 
equally as valuable—men like DeVinci, 
Galileo, Newton, and others—LEinstein, per- 
haps; but, few men inthe history of the 
world have done as much for mankind as 
did this man. For, he was one of God’s 
chosen children, born with that keen mind 
and that big heart. A man whom God sent 
us for a purpose; and he walked with God 
every day of his life to fulfill that purpose 
nobly. 

The least we can do 
this man’s life. I fee 
the purpose for which he was sent. 


learn a lesson from 
that was a part of 
I would 
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like to mention very briefly just three lessons 
that we sorely need to learn today. 

First, George Carver proved that all things 
are possible if you are determined enough to 
do it. Why, you couldn’t face any more 
hardships than this man faced. He didn’t 
start from scratch: He started from behind 
scratch. Everywhere he turned, he met 
prejudice, doubt, and suspicion. But they 
didn’t deter this man. He said he was going 
to do something worthwhile, and he did. 

Today, the world is divided into two armed 
camps and the means for destroying man- 
kind is at hand. There are those who say 
that war is inevitable, that nothing we can 
do will prevent an Armageddon. 

I just don’t believe that. I think we can 
lead this world to a new era of permanent 
peace—a golden era more golden than we 
have ever known, if we have the courage 
and determination that George Carver had. 

Some people say mankind will never be 
able to cope with its population explosion, 
that we will be overwhelmed by our own 
numbers, that we can’t possibly provide the 
highways, the schools, the homes, the neces- 
sities of life for these teeming millions. I 
don’t believe that. I think we Americans 
can do anything we want to do, if we have 
the guts to do it. Complicated problems 
are hard to solve. Wise men may differ on 
how to solve them. But we must never stop 
striving for better solutions. We must never 
be defeated by a sense of futility. 

The second lesson that George Carver, in 
my opinion, taught is that he proved that 
good men—not money or machines~—make 
the only genuine progress in the world. He 
didn’t have a multimillion-dollar labora- 
tory. He didn’t say you must give me this 
and give me that or I can’t discover these 
things. He worked with the simplest of 
tools. = 

Sometimes, I think we get so enamored 
with bigness and giantism that we overlook 
the true value of just a good man. It wasn’t 
a big laboratory that built the first Ford 
automobile. It was Henry Ford in a little 
lean-te garage. It wasn’t the XYZ labora- 
tory that discovered the radio. It was a man 
named Marconi, working in his home. It 
wasn’t the ABC holding company that discov- 
ered the incandescent lamp. It was Thomas 
Edison. A man with a great mind who 
worked. Good men solve big problems and 
do big things. Money and machines are only 
the tools that good men use to achieve. 

A third lesson that I think George Carver's 
life taught is that the truly successful man 
is one who adds something of lasting bene- 
fit to humanity. Oh, there have been a lot 
of men who accumulated more wealth than 
George Washington Carver. Thousands who 
have gathered unto themselves a bigger- 
than-average share of the world’s material 
goods and titles. Men who have been hon- 
ored and praised as successful men, big men, 
even called great men. But the successful 
man is the one who deals in true human 
values, the Golden Rule, the lasting benefits. 

The world little notes nor remembers what 
what we leave behind in material goods. 
Rut as we pass this way on earth, if we could 
help someone in his time of trouble, we will 
have achieved some small measure of im- 
mortality. 

The rest of us were not given that great 
mind that George Carver had; but each of 
us has a heart, if we'll use it. We dan all 
have the compassion for our fellow man that 
George Carver had. 

George Washington Carver was a great man 
in the true sense of greatness. It is only 
right that we should do him honor on these 
days. And, as the years go by, I hope that 
this shrine will grow not only in its physical 
appearance, but in the number of people 
who will come here and learn about this man 
who walked with God every day of his life 
and fulfilled God’s purpose nobly. 
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Dr. Dudley Jackson, Dedicated Man of 
Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, on July 
25, 1959, the city of San Antonio, the 
State of Texas and the world of science 
sustained a severe loss in the death of 
Dr. Dudley Jackson of San Antonio. 

Long recognized as a leader in the 
medical profession and in the field of 
medical research, Dr. Jackson rendered 
outstanding pioneer service in cancer 
research. He is mourned by all who 
knew him. 

The following from the San Antonio 
Express well outlines the career and 
service of Dr. Jackson: 

Funeral services for Dr. Dudley Jackson, 
Sr., 68, who died Saturday at Nix Memorial 
Hospital, will be at 10 a.m. Tuesday at Por- 
ter Loring Funeral Home. 

The Reverend George Mauze will officiate. 

Jackson was recognized for many contribu- 
tions to medical science. ‘He was the holder 
of a Walter Reed Society award for experi- 
ments in cancer wherein he transplanted 
living cancer cells into his own body and re- 
moved them after study. 

A graduate from the Kansas City Veteri- 
narian College in 1913, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Texas Medical School at Galveston 
at the insistence of an uncle, Dr. T. T. Jack- 
son, a pioneer San Antonio physician. 

Jackson graduated from medical school in 
1917, and served as a medical corps officer 
with the Army Air Force in World War I. 
He engaged in practice with his uncle upon 
his return, 

He engaged in extensive research at Robert 
B, Green Hospital in the treatment of rattle- 
snake bites, and evolved the suction method 
of treatment. This method was adopted by 
the Armed Forces as the best. 

A former president of the Bexar County 
Medical Society, he served many years as 
chief of surgical services at the Green. 

Jackson became interested in the diagnosis 
and treatment of cancer and allied diseases 
and continued as a specialist in this fleld. 
He and the late Maury Maverick, Sr., helped 
found the National Cancer Institute of 
Institute at Bethesda, Md. 

He was largely instrumental in getting 
legislation for a hospital and tumor clinic 
in Texas. This was eventually located at 
Houston, and now operates as the M. D. 
Anderson Hospital and Tumor Institute. 

Two years ago the American Cancer So- 
ciety, Texas division, presented him a bronze 
plaque in recognition of his services to the 
organization. : 

He helped organize the Pan American Can- 
cer Foundation several years ago. The group 
is dedicated to care of cancer patients in 
the Southwest and Mexico who can’t afford 
treatment, 

He was a fellow of the American College 
of Surgeons, International College of Sur- 
geons and Texas Surgical Society. Jackson 
formerly served as consultant in surgery at 
Brooke Army Hospital. : 

Survivors include: his wife, Mrs. Martha 
Beal Jackson, M.D.; a son, Dr. Dudley Jack- 
son, Jr.; a daughter, Mrs. John H. Hickman, 
Wichita, Kans.; and three sisters, Mrs. Joe 
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Lawless, Leakey; Mrs, Mable Hodges, Waco; 
and Mrs, Edna McClendon, Brownwood. 
Burial will be by cremation. 


As evidence of the esteeem in which 
Dr. Jackson was held in his community, 
I include an editorial from the San An- 
tonio Express of July 28, 1959: 
OUTSTANDING Recorp Lerr By Dr. JACKSON 

The death of Dr. Dudley Jackson of San 
Antonio, removed one of the Nation’s most 
ardent students of cancer. 

Holder of a Walter Reed Society Award 
for experiments in which he transplanted 
living cancer cells into his own body and 
removed them after study, Dr. Jackson 
ceaselessly sought answers to the most baf- 
fling disease still afflicting mankind. 

He had hoped for a cancer hospital in 
San Antonio, but the needs for general hos- 
pital services had to come first. Perhaps 
some day after a State Medical School branch 
with a teaching hospital is established here, 
Dr. Jackson’s dream might come true. 

Dr. Jackson’s medical interests were great. 
He sought to uncover other scientific facts 
which would increase man’s desire to over- 
come disease. 

His absence from this community will be 
greatly felt, but the ideas he left will stay 
as @ reminder of his outstanding services. 


Also attesting to Dr. Jackson’s life and 
service is the following editorial from 
the San Antonio News of July 29, 1959: 
Dr. JACKSON’s EFFORTS WILL BE REMEMBERED 

When a doctor transplants living cancer 
cells into his own: body in order to perform 
more thorough study—removing them after- 
ward—there can be no doubt he ig doing his 
utmost to serve humanity. 

In a fleld where dedication to a life of 
arduous work and great mental effort is 
almost taken for granted, San Antonio’s Dr. 
Dudley Jackson excelled. 

First a veterinarian, he became a physician 
and served in Air Corps medicine in World 
War I. For many years he was chief of 
surgical services at Robert B. Green Hospital 
where his research in the treatment of snake 
bites resulted in the suction method, 
adopted by the Armed Forces as the best. 

When some day San Antonio builds a 
cancer hospital—as was Dr. Jackson’s 
dream—his selfiess efforts to find a cure 
for this disease will doubtless be recalled. 
He is dead, but he lived not in vain. 





Welcome for Mexicans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, Mr. 
Virgil Pinkley, the editor and publisher 
of the Associated Desert Newspapers of 
California, and a national radio com- 
mentator ‘of renown, has written an edi- 
torial entitled “Welcome for Mexicans,” 
which was published in the Indio News 
of Indio, Calif., July 13, 1959. I think 
this is one of the best editorials I have 
seen relative to the increasingly close 
relationship between the Mexicans and 
Americans along the Mexican border, 
and I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. I commend it for reading by 
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my colleagues in the Senate. I am sure 
that all Senators will find much can be 
accomplished in the way of bettering re- 
lations between these two close and 
friendly nations and the people who 
comprise them. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

WELCOME FOR MEXICANS 


(In view of the close ties with Mexico, 
and the large number of Mexican visitors 
to the Coachella Valley, we are reprinting 
the following editorial, which appeared in 
the El Centro Post-Press.) 


(By Virgil Pinkley) 


The Calexico Chamber of Commerce and 
the service clubs of the border city have a 
rare opportunity to further the good rela- 
tions and understanding between Mexico 
and the United States. 

This can be done by posting various signs 
in Spanish and English on the California 
side of the border. There should be wel- 
come signs and greetings in Spanish, too. 

In Mexicali there are signs in English 
and the distances to San Louis and San Fe- 
lipe are posted in kilometers and miles as 
a courtesy to visiting Americans. Filling 
stations and motels post the words “All 
credit cards are good here,” and “Vacancy” 
in English. Certainly we can and should do 
as well for our most welcome visitors from 
Mexico. 

Calexico and the Imperial Valley enjoy 
considerable commercial exchange with 
Mexico. In Calexico there should be a cen- 
ter where Mexican citizens could secure in- 
formation and assistance quickly and easily. 
This center should be staffed by Spanish 
speaking personnel who stress courtesy and 
helpfulness. 

Certainly these are worthwhile objectives 
for Calexico civic groups. Such relations 
only carry out the theme of service clubs 
whose creeds include fellowship and good 
will. Here is a fine movement which ought 
to be supported by churches, too. Here is a 
fine opportunity to carry out missionary 
work “right in their front yards.” 

There is a growing need for even better 
relations between this country and our fine 
neighbor to the south. The best place to 
start such an exchange is right here at home. 
All this can be done without any govern- 
ment regulations or redtape and with little 
or no expense. 

Much of the romance and atmosphere of 
our area had ite origin in Mexico. We are 
indebted, too, to thousands of Mexican 
workers who come here to help harvest our 
rich crops. 

The number of Mexicans crossing the 
border at Calexico grows each year. For the 
fiscal year just closed, 9,507,088 persons 
came into California through Calexico. This 
was an alltime high and exceeded the pre- 
vious record year by 842,663. The arrivals 
came by automobiles and trucks, motor- 
cycles, and airplanes, and on foot. Robert 
B. Poley, deputy in charge of the Calexico 
customs, said the count included 3,593,492 
pedestrians, 

An increase of $317,752 in revenue was 
reported by Poley for the port of entry 
Duties collected totaled $1,549,262, repre- 
senting an estimated valuation of $50 mil- 
lion in imports, a total estimated dbout 
equal to exports. 

So there is much to recommend a fine 
welcome to Mexicans coming into Calexico. 
In addition to the trade and business as- 
pects, it is pleasant to be polite and helpful 
to visitors. We should greet them in their 
own language. 

Before fall there should be a huge “wel- 
come mat” prepared in Spanish by Calexico, 
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Direct Paymenis for Farmers? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the suggestions currently being consid- 
ered in answer to our farm problem is 
the direct payment plan. Mr. Julius 
Junod, writing in the Carolina Farmer, 
has offered a good discussion of the direct 
payment possibility. 

I include Mr. Junod’s article at this 
point in the Recorp: 

Wr. Farmers Get Dmecr PAYMENTS? 

(By Julius Junod) 

Farm policy planning in Washington is 
now being stretched into what can be de- 
scribed as farmer-and-consumer policy. 
That is the meaning behind all the talk you 
hear about a broad new agricultural pro- 
posal known as direct payments. 

Whether you farm or not, a direct-pay- 
ment plan would directly affect you, and your 
family. 

Such payments, in fact, might benefit the 
consumer just as much as the farmer. The 
idea is that farm products, whether or not 
they are surplus, would move right onto the 
market, instead of into Government storage. 

Dairy products, for example, would be sold 
to consumers for the natural or open market 
price. When supplies were in excess of ready 
demand, market prices would go down, giving 
the consumer a better deal and also in- 
creasing consumption of the product. 


IDEA IS POISON TO BENSON 


When the market price was not high 
enough to give the farmer a fair return he 
would get a direct Government payment, a 
check drawn on the U.S. Treasury. Con- 
sumers would benefit from lower retail 
prices. The Government would save money, 
because it would not need to pay out billions 
of dollars as it does now to warehousemen 
and traders for handling surpluses. 

That is how advocates of the plan say it 
would work. 

The idea is supposed to be poison to US. 
Department of Agriculture Boss Benson and 
officials of the American Farm Bureau, but 
they backed a direct payment plan for wool 
that has been in operation some 5 years. 


AN HONEST SUBSIDY 


Many Democrats and some Republicans 
are now pushing hard for direct payments 
to cover practically all farm crops. It is an 
honest subsidy that would go to everybody, 
they argue, not like the present price support 
program where practically all the money 
winds up in the hands of corporate farmers 
and middlemen. 

Payment plans vary by commodity, de- 
pending on need and circumstances. Wheat 
and cotton guarantees, for example might 
be based on two-level pricing—4a world price 
for what is exported and a higher price for 
what's consumed at home. 

Several direct payment bills are in the 
legislative hopper and have the backing 
of lawmakers from both farm and city areas. 

Action on the legislation has been delayed 
thus far mainly by two things. One is the 
problem of working out agreement between 
the North and South on provisions that 
would result im equal treatment of crops 
grown in both regions of the country. 

IKE SURE TO VETO 
Another problem is that President Eisen- 


. lhower is sure to use his veto club on a di- 
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rect payments bill, just as he did on the re- 
cent Humphrey price that would 
have forced Benson to keep his hands off REA 
co-op loan requests. 

The fact that the House failed to over- 
ride the President on the REA loan issue 
is being taken as evidence he can make the 
veto stick on any bill that comes along. 

For this reason the supporters of direct 
payments do not now plan to try and move 
their legislation to the White House this 
year. They want to conduct hearings and 
perhaps try for passage in the Senate, but 
delay a final congressional vote until about a 
year from now. 

PUBLIC FED UP 

Public dismay with the present farm pro- 
gram is probably the big reason the direct 
payment plan has gained such momentum. 
The idea is not really new. 

It was proposed 10 years ago by former 
Agriculture Secretary Charles Brannan and 
it wasn’t original with him. (The plan was 
rejected a decade ago because Brannan pro- 
posed skyhigh payment levels for just about 
everything that is edible.) 

As for the farm program the Nation has 
now, Secretary Benson himself has con- 
demned it incessantly. We must get rid of 
it, he has told thousands of audiences in 
the city and country. 

In the process, until recently at least, 
Benson seemed to have much of the non- 
rural public convinced that he not only 
means well, but does well. 

But the fact is that while he has trumpeted 
for sound substitutes to replace the present 
program, the Secretary has not devised a 
single new major program in all the 6% 
years he kas held office. Nor has he offered 
to try untried proposals that have been sug- 
gested by others. 

About all Benson has asked of Congress 
is lower price supports, and these the law- 
makers have granted. The lower price guar- 
antees, the Secretary argued, would prompt 
farmers to produce less, cause surpluses to 
go away, and everybody would be happy. 

The very opposite is what has happened, 
and USDA's budget is now several times the 
size of that in any previous administration. 


Madison Capital Times Fights for Consid- 
eration for America’s Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senate will soon have another oppor- 
tunity to act on a vital omnibus housing 
bill. One of the most controversial issues 
before the Senate in that bill will be the 
proposal for a program of direct Govern- 
ment loans to provide low-cost housing 
for the elderly. Many Senators have 
enthusiastically favored this proposal. 
On the other hand, the President cited 
it as an example of unnecessary spending 
in vetoing-the bill. Senator Pat Mc- 
Namara, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Problems of the Aged, and others, tes- 
tified before the Housing subcommittee 
in hearings last week on the bill, on the 
vital necessity for this aged program. 

The Capital Times of Madison recently 
carried a characteristically humane, 
fighting editorial, calling attention to the 
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woeful needs of our aged, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the. Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: : 

[From the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times] 
Wat Dickens Coup Do WirH THE PLIGHT 
or Our AGED 

It has been said that if Charles Dickens 
were alive today he could create another 
masterpiece by describing the wretched con- 
ditions in some of the nursing homes for 
older Americans. 

And the situation for old people generally 
is hardly any better. It constitutes one of 
the most shameful social problems confront- 
ing this Nation. 

There are approximately 16 million Amer- 
icans over the age of 65 and it is expected to 
reach about 20 million by 1970. 

Arbitrary retirement laws and policies are 
forcing them out of work that they are 
equipped to do and that provide a living at 
minimum standards of decency. Medical 
progress has made it possible for people to 
live longer, but social stagnation makes 
that life a thing to be deplored. 

Sixty percent of these unfortunate people 
received less than $1,000 in the year 1958. 
Their meager pensions and social security 
benefits would be woeful even if inflation 
hadn’t cut into them deeply. 

They are outcasts, deprived of performing 
any meaningful function in their communi- 
ties and denied the basic necessities of life, 
including adequate health care. The result 
is that these older people have no feeling of 
identification with the communities in 
which they live. Understandably bitter, 
they form a formidable voting bloc against 
needed community improvements. 

Because they receive no encouragement to 
participate in the life of their communities, 
they go wearily off to the hospitals and 
mental institutions, where, if present policies 
are not changed, they will become an in- 
supportable burden. 

But the primary problem, as Sénator 
McNamara of Michigan has pointed out, is 
the health problem. There can be no pride 
for the American people in the fact that 
Congress, under pressure of the American 
Medical Association, has killed a bill that 
would have broadened social security to 
provide for the financing of health services. 


American Art Exhibit in Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the Members of Congress will be 
interested in the following article by Mr. 
Aubrey H. Sherwood, editor of the De 
Smet News, relative to the American art 
exhibit in Moscow. The article ap- 
peared in the July 30 issue of the De 
Smet, S. Dak., paper, and includes some 
interesting editorial cotament by Fred 


, Christophérson, editor of the Sioux Falls 


Argus-Leader: ¥ 


The attention drawn to the exhibit of 
American art to be made at Moscow that has 
resulted from criticism by President Eisen- 
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hower and the substitution of some can- 
vasses more to his liking has brought the 
further suggestion that these might well in- 
clude some paintings with a South Dakota 
origin. 

GeEorGE McGovern, Representative in Con- 
gress, came forth with the suggestion that 
a painting by Oscar Howe, celebrated Indian 
artist, be included, saying there is one hang- 
ing in his office in Washington he would 
gladly lodn for the purpose. 

Approving this, the editor of the Argus- 
Leader further suggests some of the paint- 
ings by Harvey Dunn hanging at State Col- 
lege should be shown in Russia. 

REAL AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


“The paintings are typically American and 
present refreshingly the early American 
pioneer scene,” writes the Argus-Leader 
editor, Fred Christopherson. 

He continues: “Critics have said that only 
experts on art should pass judgment on 
matters, such as this and have suggested, in 
effect, that we, not being an art expert, 
should keep our big mouth shut. Well, 
come what may, we have no intention of 
doing so. We've seen reproductions of some 
of the paintings selected for exhibition in 
Moscow and included among them are some 
fantastic productions that belong only in 
the ‘beatnik’ school. They are reminiscent 
of those being currently ,depicted in the 
Winnie Winkle comic strip. The Howe and 
Dunn paintings are something else. They, 
too, are lauded by art experts. They also 
are of the type that provides satisfaction for 
the average American viewer, and, we have 
a hunch, would be attractive to the average 
Russian viewer.” 

The suggestions of the Congressman and 
the Sioux Falls editor are worthy of consider- 
ation, if it is not too late to have paintings 
added to the showing for Moscow. Mr. 
Christopherson stated he felt sure the au- 
thorities at State College could be induced to 
loan one or more of the paintings for that 
purpose. If time and distance are a factor 
there are other canvasses by Harvey Dunn 
in the New York area that quite likely could 
be borrowed for the Russian exhibit. 


FOLKS KNOW WHAT THEY LIKE 


The editor of the Argus-Leader is to be 
commended for his insistence that he and 
other Americans with no claim to being art 
experts have the right to judge paintings. 
It was the writer’s privilege to watch several 
thousand persons in attendance at the ex- 
hibit of Dunn paintings now at State Col- 
lege, when they hung here at De Smet for 
@ summer. He overheard many comments, 
visited with many of them about the paint- 
ings. From a comparatively few who ap- 
parently were familiar with art and exhibits 
and from many who were not he heard praise 
for them, often beautifully and apprecia- 
tively stated. 

Again, a few months ago, when the Sher- 
woods exhibtied a few Dunn canvasses and 
showed slides of many more at a gathering 
at Madison, there was heard praise that was 





The portrait of Fred Wright as the country 
printer he was, painted in a few hours by 
Harvey Dunn, depicting a man he had long 
known and admired has had the greatest 


spaces, the records Harvey Dunn has made 
of breaking of the prairies of America’s fron- 
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tiers of two generations ago would surely 
find many appreciative viewers. They can 
be understood without explanation—without 
translation. 





Major Slum Clearance Program for San 
Antonio, Tex. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the city of San Antonio, Tex., has 
completed plans for a major slum-clear- 
ance program, to begin in 1960. I want 
to take this opportunity to note the 
achievement of those distinguished citi- 
zens of San Antonio who have made their 
city’s urban-renewal program the fine 
example of intelligent, farsighted local 
planning that it is. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the San An- 
tonio News of July 28, 1959, entitled, “At 
Last, Slum Clearance,’ appear in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

At Last, StumM CLEARANCE—CiITY Moves To 
Srart DEMOLITION—URBAN RENEWAL SUR- 
VEY FILED 

(By Ed Ray) 

Early in 1960 the 1,541 people residing in 
the 6614-acre area surrounding the site for 
the new city-county jail will be moved to 
new homes paving the way for San Antonio’s 
first urban renewal project, 

By mid-1960 demolition of homes and old 
buildings in the area will be under way so 
that a new business and industrial area can 
risé to add value to the city’s downtown in 
1961. 

This is the timetable of the urban renewal 
agency of San Antonio, directed by M. Win- 
ston Martin, who this week filed with the Fort 
Worth office of the Federal Housing and 
Home Finance Administration an eligibility 
and relocation survey for the project. 

Bounded on the north by Dolorosa, the 
east by San Pedro Creek and the MKT Rail- 
road, the south by the Federal Arsenal and 
the west by the Central Expressway, the 
urban renewal area was approved by the 
Federal Government last January 2. 

It earmarked $1,997,135 for the total work 
and sent the urban renewal agency, a part 
of city government $99,014 for preliminary 


planning. 

Since then Martin’s staff has checked every 
residence and building in the area, for it is 
mandatory that people living in an urban 
renewal area must have places for relocation 
before demolition can begin. 

There are 758 dwelling units in the area, 
755 substandard. There are 170 vacancies 
there now. A total of 380 families live there, 
single persons living alone 









Cost to the city theoretically is one-third 
of the project. But any improvements the 
city makes to the area, such as streets, ‘ts, 
sewage disposal—and, in this particular 
the building of the new police headquarters 
and part of the county jail—goes toward its 
share of the cost. 

FOR INDUSTRY 


“I doubt if this project will cost the tax- 
payers anything more than the normal im- 
provement charges to which they are al- 
ready obligated,” said Martin. 

Since slum and blighted homes represent 
more than half of the property involved, the 
city is free, under Federal requirements, to 
turn the project into an industrial and busi- 
ness area. 

The Urban Renewal Agency hopes its sec- 


ond project, adjacent to the first, can be _ 


for the development of private homes. 
Although housing is involved in urban 
renewal, it is not public housing. All re- 
development under the program is done 
through private enterprise—once the city 
clears thé land and makes it available to bid- 
ders for orderly and well-planned building. 





The Cure Begins at Home 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, continu- 
ing my series of editorials and articles 
pointing up some of the very basic prob- 
lems involved in the Federal Govern- 
ment’s effort to help our cities solve their 
blight conditions, and which are so far 
still unsolved, I include the following 
thoughtful letter to the editor appearing 
in the Wall Street Journal of July 30, 
1959: 

Stumm Hovsine 
Eprror, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

Your editorial, “Up From the Slums” (July 
21), deals with a principle that needs con- 
tinuing emphasis and one which even Presi- 
dential Candidate Kennepy seems not to un- 
derstand—namely, that slums are created by 
people. Senator Kennepy says that the whole 
urbanized East may become a gigantic slum 
unless the Federal Government rebuilds the 
blighted areas. 

The Senator should know that the habi- 
tats of people, wherever and whoever they 
are, are merely the outward physical mani- 
festation of what is in the inside of the 
people themselves, just as the outbreaks on 
the skin of a person afflicted with measles 
are not the disease itself but only the evi- 
dence of it. 

If the whole urbanized East becomes a 
gigantic slum, it will not be because Eisen- 
hower, or any President, vetoes a housing 
bill now or in the future. It will come about 
because the whole urbanized East will be- 
infested with slum-minded people. That be- 
ing so, no amount of money or effort spent 
by the politicians in Washington, or else- 
where, can change the outcome one whit. If 
the people in these slums, or any slums, 
want to better their lot, they are all free 
to do so by ticing those virtues whi¢h 
have brought better housing to the rest of the 
Nation. The remedy for slums lies within 
the breast of every slum dweller and nowhere 
else. The liberal, socialistic philosophy 
which teaches that you can deslum the 
slum dwellers by building new houses for 
them to live in at the expense of the rest 
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of the population is morally wrong and intel- 
lectually phony. A farmer can’t change the 
character and habits of his livestock by put- 
ting pink ribbons on their necks and housing 
them.in his parlor. Slums will clean them- 
selves up when each individual in them says 
to himself: “I will be a different and a better 
person” and act accordingly. 

Incidentally, it might be remembered that 
each one of these slum dwellers who, pre- 
sumably, would like to live in new houses 
built with your tax money have the same 
vote of the same weight at the polls as any 
reader of this letter. If you ever wonder 
whether our form of government can survive, 
don’t forget to consider that fact. 

W. R. YOuNGQUIST. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Farm Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
every time Congress considers a new 
farm program an immediate attack is 
made on the price-support program 
which guarantees our small farmers at 
least a minimum income. The cry goes 
up “It costs too much money” and “It 
favors only one segment of our society.” 

I have felt for some time, as I know 
some of my colleagues have, that this is 
erroneous reasoning. The price-support 
program does cost money, but it does 
not cost nearly what people are led to 
believe. In addition, there are many 
other segments of our society which 
are subsidized and to a larger extent. 
The opponents of the price-support 
program neglect to mention the Federal 
subsidies to airlines, maritime organiza- 
tions, business reconversion, and postal 
services. I will not say that these are 
unjustified, but I do not think the small 
farmers of this country should be the 
ine boys” for Federal subsidiza- 

on. 

A recent issue of the Montana Farmer- 
Stockman carried an excellent editorial 
refuting many of the statements made 
about the cost of the farm subsidy pro- 
gram, and it was reprinted in the July 
28 issue of the Lewistown Daily News. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have this editorial, entitled “What 
Farm Price Supports Cost,” printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

What Farm Price Supports Cost 

~ ee a deny that it costs money to 
m farm price su a 
Soak SUaanbes Gost to far lower Goan the 
general public has been given to understand. 

Misleading information continuously is- 





‘Typical of countless similar comments is 
the following from ‘a recent issue of the 
Chicago Tribune: 
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“What industry enjoys an annual subsidy 
from the. Federal Government of $7 -bil- 
lion? * * * The answer is obvious—American 
agriculture.” 

In it’s regular monthly letter the First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York refers to a 
farm budget of $5 billion and remarks “there 
are about 48 million farms in the United 
States, so this averages more than 
$1,000 per farm. When divided among the 
approximately 2 million commercial farms 
* * * the proposed budget averages $2,500.” 

The Senate Agriculture Committee in an 
effort to publicize the actual facts of the sit- 
uation asked USDA for a breakdown showing 
how much of the _1959%udget of the Depart- 
ment goes to farmers and how much to the 
general public. In response to the committee 


* request, USDA summarized the programs 


having multiple benefits and not directly 
chargeable to the farmer, as follows: 

Programs related to foreign aid $1,264 mil- 
lion; food distribution programs, school, 
lunch, and so forth, $334 million; invest- 
ment in REA and FHA loans to be repaid, 
$555 million; programs for improvement of 
resources, including meat inspection, educa- 
tion, forest and public land management, 
etc., $598 million, or a grand total of $2,751 
million. 

Programs predominantly for the benefit of 
farmers were listed as follows: 

Agricultural conservation program, $227 
million; soil bank programs, $756 million; 
CCC price support and related programs, 
$1,172 million; Sugar Act programs, $75 mil- 
lion, or a total of $2,230-million. 

Even the total of $2,230 million for pro- 
grams for the direct benefit of farmers is 
much greater than the actual cost because 
the item covering CCC supports includes the 
full value of all loans made. Actually, a 
substantial part of this total is recovered 
through the sale of the surplus crops. The 
actual net cost to the Government for pro- 
grams specifically for the benefit of farmers 
boils down to perhaps $1,800 million. 

This ‘is a big sum—but it isn’t $5 billion 
or $7 billion. 





Alaska and National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news 
story originating at Anchorage, Alaska, 
as reported in the Fairbanks News-Miner 
of July 30, 1959. This timely article 
focuses attention upon the serious de- 
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he spoke informally at a banquet of the As- 
sociation of Local Transport Airlines. 

The banquet was the final session of 
ALTA’s quarterly meeving in Anchorage. 
The group is now in Fairbanks. 

“With Russians in the Fairbanks and 
Anchorage areas, President Eisenhower would 
have to decide quickly whether to bomb 
Alaska to save Chicago or leave the country 
open to close-range attack,” the general 
added. 

Alaska needs intermediate range ballistic 
missiles, he said. “Unless Alaska gets IRBM 
soon, we are going to be in one h—— of a 
fix.” 

PRESENT PROTECTION 

“At present, the Strategic Air Command 
can count on putting out of action only 
8 of the 26 bases in Siberia that threaten 
Alaska. Alaska has two main areas which 
could quickly succumb to atomic attack and 
leave Alaska wide open to invasion.” 

Armstrong said Alaska doesn’t need inter- 
continental ballistic missiles. but intermedi- 
ate missiles “that will allow us to nullify 
those 26 Red bases in Siberia. 

“The Nation’s thinking is northeast-orient- 
ed but the obvious and practical attack route 
to the United States is through Alaska. If 
Alaska does not get the missiles they need 
soon, Alaska and the west coast are through; 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and down 
the coast are done,” Armstrong stated. 

“The Air Force in Alaska is depended on 
only to warn the United States of attack. 
Air Force fighters are expected to be able to 
knock down only one out of every four in- 
vading enemy aircraft. 

“Alaska was built up through a series of 
crash programs and the next one will be 
when the Russians move up two squadrons 
of Badgers (prop-jet bombers) across the 
Bering Straits from Alaska,” General Arm- 
strong said. 





The Value of the Federal Grant Program 
for Sewage Treatment Plants 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, Mr. Hugh 
Patterson, mayor of Gadsden, Ala., and 
an official of the Alabama League of 
Municipalities, on Monday of this week 
submitted to the Flood Control, Rivers, 


and Harbors Subcommittee of the Sen- 


ate Public Works Committee a statement 
entitled “The Value of the Federal Grant 
Program for Sewage Treatment Plants.” 
In this statement Mayor Patterson en- 
dorses the Blatnik bill (H.R. 3610) to en- 
large this Federal assistance program. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this splendid statement be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the: state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
THE VALUE or THE FeprRAL GRANT PROGRAM 
ror SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANTS 
(Statement by Hugh Patterson, 
Gadsden, Ala., submitted to the Ker s a 
committee of the Senate Public Works 
Committee) 


It is my very happy privilege to present to 
you this statement on behalf of my own 
home city as well as for the Alabama League 
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of Municipalities, of which I am an official. 
The league is composed of 255 towns and 
cities of our State, representing 98.7 percent 
of the total municipal population of Ala- 
kama. 

Alabama's municipal officials deeply appre- 
ciate the unfailing support that the Con- 
gress has given to Public Law 660 fer assist- 
ance from the Federal Government to the lo- 
cal communities for construction of sewage 
treatment plants. We appreciate also the 
fact that appropriations have been voted by 
Congress to make the program workable. I 
submit this statement today in support of 
the Blatnik bill (H.R. 3610), which proposes 
to enlarge and improve the already vital pro- 
gram, being carried out by the cities and 
towns with Federal financial assistance. I 
hope the committee will recommend the im- 
proved legislation (H.R. 3610) and that you 
will send it to the floor of the Senate with- 
out delay so that it may be acted upon this 


year. 

Each and every community has the re- 
sponsibility for providing adequate sewage 
collection and disposal systems to protect the 
health of its citizens and of those residing in 
adjoining areas that may be affected by the 
discharge of improperly treated sewage from 
the community. Community sewage must 
also be treated and disposed of in a manner 
that will be least objectionable, will protect 
property values, and will permit reasonable 
use of waters into which it is discharged. 

A community’s grewth and prosperity de- 
pends upon its facilities and services. There 
are Alabama communities in which residen- 
tial expansion has been restricted by the lack 
of adequate sewage collection and treatment 
works. I also feel sure that some munici- 
palities have been by industries 
seeking a location because of inadequate sew- 
erage facilities. 


COST OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT CONTINUALLY 
RISING 


The cost of municipal government contin- 
ues to rise, and municipal governing officials 
are repeatedly requested to expand services 
and utilities. Revenues have not kept pace 
with costs, and we have been forced to im- 
pose higher tax burdens or increase the util- 
ity cost to our citizens. The Federal grant 
program for municipal sewage works con- 
struction has made it easier for many com- 
munities to undertake improvements in sew- 
age disposa¥. Many communities cannot 
finance construction of these improvements 
without help from this or other sources. 
These grants have also stimulated interest in 
providing for adequate sewage treatment 
works and are a definite incentive to a com- 
munity. 

Since July 1956, allotments of grant funds 
to Alabama from appropriations under 
Public Law 660 have been made to 21 mu- 
nicipalities—an average of 7 new projects 
per fiscal year. The total construction cost 
of these 21 projects is approximately 
$23,700,000 of which $3,272,000 will be from 
Federal grants. The high proportion of this 
cost borne by local government—86.2 per- 
cent—has led one of Alabama’s leading 
daily newspapers to editorially praise the 
Federal .grant program to municipalities. 
It should be recognized that the Federal 
Government now participates only to the 
extent of 30 percent of the cost of sewage 
treatment works with the maximum of any 
one grant set at $250,000. The municipality 
must bear the total cost of co 
sewers, which are ineligible for Federal 
participation. 

WILL SERVE 700,000 PERSONS 

The ,sewage treatment facilities made 
available by these 21 projects will have a 
capacity for 700,000 the 2- 
year period the grant has been in 
effect, 12 projects with a capacity for 42,000 
persons and involving construction costs 
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totaling $1,970,000 has been started without 
grant aid. As a comparison, 15 projects 
having a capacity for 230,000 persons and 
costing $3,300,000 were begun during the 3 
years prior to the effective date of Public 
Law 660. It is apparent that municipal 
sewage disposal problems of long standing 
are being corrected and public health haz- 
ards eliminated through financial assist- 
ance from the Federal Government. 

While accomplishments during the first 
2% years of the aid program provided by 
Public Law 660 have been outstanding, we 
have only scratched the surface in our ef- 
forts to correct problems created by unsat- 
isfactory sewage disposal. I am told that 
105 communities in Alabama are in need 
of sewage disposal improvements. These 
105 projects would represent an estimated 
expenditure of $29 million for sewage treat- 
ment works alone and, under the present 
method of grant allocations, will require 
$5,600,000 in Federal funds. According to 
the Alabama State Department of Health 
and the State Water Improvement Commis- 
sion, these figures do not include replace- 
ment and expansion of systems that may 
become inadequate within the next 5 years. 
Replacement and expansion costs are esti- 
mated to run as high as $2 million an- 
nually. 

SMALLER COMMUNITIES SERIOUSLY AFFECTED 


Among the 105 communities with press- 
ing problems of sewage disposal are Ala- 
bama’s smaller municipalities which find it 
more difficult—if not impossible—to finance 
the cost of necessary improvements without 
aid. In my own city of Gadsden, we are 
faced with the necessity for expanding our 
sewage collection system and replacement 
of overloaded and inadequate sewage treat- 
ment facilities. Our problem has been dis- 
cussed with representatives of Alabama’s 
health agencies and we have been promised 
financial assistance if, and when, Federal 
funds are available for this purpose. We 
know that Alabama’s annual allotment for 
the Federal grants to municipalities has 
been slightly over $1,100,000 and recognize 


*that this amount will help only a few and 


must be distributed on a priority basis. 
Our city is not alone as I am informed that 
23 other communities have requested grant 
aid to the extent of over $2 million. 

Although accomplishments under the 
grant program have been most encouraging, 
we are far from attaining the level of sew- 
age works construction necessary to elimi- 
nate the many situations of sewage pollu- 
tion. We must bear in mind that munici- 
pal improvements delayed during the war 
years left our communities with a tremen- 
dous financial burden. While the present 
grant program is most helpful, it is obvious 
that it must be expanded if we are to meet 
our responsibilities. 

NEED FOR SUPPORT OF BROADER PROGRAM 


I am confident that you recognize the im- 


portance of adequate sewage disposal and - 


the urgent need for continuing and expand- 


ing the grant program authorized by Public. 


Law 660. ‘Three bills introduced in the 85th 
Congress, H.R. 11472 by Mr. Price, of Illi- 
nois; H.R. 11714 by Mr. Biatwix, of Minne- 
sota; and 8. 3576 by Senator Cmavez, of New 
Mexico, oop Me ese cg terre ge 7 
municipali for sewage treatment works 
construction. These bills were s by 


wise improve our present law—Public 
Law 660. - 
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ABOLISHMENT OF PROGRAM Is INCONCEIVABLE 


President Eisenhower earlier this year 
asked the Congress to bring to an end the 
Federal grant-in-aid program for sewage 
treatment facilities. This is a shocking at- 
titude for a man considered by a majority of 
the Nation’s voters to be capable enough to 
preside over the governmental affairs of the 
world’s greatest Nation, In that connection 
I would like to quote from an item appear- 
ing in a recent issue of the American Mu- 
nicipal News, indicating that even the Presi- 
dent’s advisers differ with his viewpoint on 
this great program: 

“Presidential advisers on water-pollution 
problems again have taken issue with the 
administration’s proposal to end Federal 
grants to local communities for construction 
of sewage treatment plants. 

“The nine-member Water Pollution Con- 
trol Advisory Board at its December 16 meet- 
ing by unanimous vote urged that, the pres- 
ent grants-in-aid be continued. 

“Milton P. Adams, Vice Chairman of the 
Board, is reported to have stated, ‘the Presi- 
dent could have been better advised,’ when 
he recommended that the Federal Govern- 
ment turn the program over to the States. 
‘He didn’t ask us,’ Adams told a press con- 
ference. 

“Adams, who like the other members of 
the Board is appointed by the President, de- 
scribed the proposal as ‘a hot potato’ and 
pointed out that the telephone companies 
are lobbying for repeal of the tax which was 
@ wartime measure. 

“Board members approved a resolution 
stating that the budget that will be pre- 
sented to Congress next month should con- 
tain at least the $45 million that was appro- 
priated for the program during the current 
year. Consideration should be given to in- 
creasing the amount available for construc- 
tion, they said, 

“The Federal Government now makes the 
grants under & 1956 law providing an incen- 
tive for communities to build sewage treat- 
ment facilities by contributing up to 30 per- 
cent of the cost. The law calls for a 10- 
year program and authorizes up to $50 mil- 
lion a year. , 

“Board members estimated a need of $70 
to $75 million each year in Federal grants to 
bring community participation up to a satis- 
factory level.” 

T hope you gentlemen will act favorably on 
the Blatnik bill—H.R. 3610—sent to you 
some weeks ago by the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is definitely in the national 
interest and our Nation’s people need this 
broadened and improved legislation which 
touches a subject and a problem so vital to 
all citizens of the towns and cities of the 
several States. 


State Department Trades Principles for 
Arab Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 
Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am pleased to submit an article from the 


Minneapolis 
American Jewish World, published by 


-L. H. Prisch, in Minneapolis, which com- 


mends the New York State Supreme 
Court on a recent decision affecting em- 
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ployment practices of Aramco—Ara- 
bian-American Oil Co. 

It is well to know that there is evidence 
of such widespread approval of this deci- 


sion. Let us hope that we can look for-- 


ward to the time when such litigation 
will no longer be necessary. 
The article follows: 
StTaTEeE DEPARTMENT TRADES PRINCIPLES FOR 
ArnaB Or 


The American Jewish World, published by 
L. H. Frisch, commented editorially this week 
on the Aramco court decision: 

The New York State Supreme Court deci- 
sion in the case of Aramco (Arabian-Ameri- 
can Oil Co.) will, we trust, be but a first step 
in a long overdue process of taking stock to 
determine the moral price the American peo- 
ple have paid for the private profits of 
Aramco. 

The court held that Aramco could not be 
exempted from obeying the law of the State 
of New York which bans asking job appli- 
cants about their religion, a practice which 
the Aramco officers followed in order to com- 
ply with Saudi Arabian barriers against Jews. 

“Aramco,” the New York Supreme Court 
ruled, “cannot defy the declared public 
policy of New York State and violate its stat- 
ute within the State, no matter what the 
King of Saudi Arabia says. * * * The Con- 
stitution and laws of New York State cannot 
be cast aside to protect the oil profits of 
Aramco.” 

The full moral tragedy of the situation is 
that our own State Department has tried to 
bring pressure on the chairman of the New 
York State Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion to exempt Aramco from obeying the 
New York law. For has not the State De- 
partment paid with the American con- 
science and historic principles for Arabian 
oll? Why should not the State of New York 
pay a similar price? 

One has but to read the record of the US. 
Congress and of the resolutions of both 
major political parties in 1912 and 1913 in 
connection with the United States-Russian 
treaty, to realize what a demoralizing sellout 
of American principles the present State 
Department policy represents. At that time, 
urged by resolutions in both Houses of Con- 
gress, the United States abrogated its treaty 
with Russia because of Czarist religious dis- 
crimination against Jewish citizens of the 
United States visiting that country. 

What price must the American people pay 
ultimately for the private pockets of Aram- 
co? Has this sacrifice af American principles 
enhanced respect for our Government 
abroad? Has it inspired any peoples to great- 
er trust in us? 

It is time indeed that a congressional com- 
mittee begin a study of the activities of 
Aramco and its ramifications in the forma- 
tion of our policy in the Middle East. 





Rightabout-Face 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


’ HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 
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Miss Universe has a significance which 
may be overlooked. He recalls the anti- 
Japanese sentiment during World War 
It days and comments on the great 
strides that have been made since the 
conclusion of the war in the interest of 
true democracy. As he says, “‘this re- 
versal of feeling is but proof of the ulti- 
mate sanity that underlies most of the 
world’s irrational conduct.” 

This action comes at a time when we 
have the honor of welcoming to the Con- 
gress of the United States the first Con- 
gressman of Japanese ancestry, DANIEL 
Inouye, the new Member of the House 
of Representatives from the State of 
Hawaii. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RIGHTABOUT-FACE 

The selection of Miss Japan’as Miss Uni- 
verse, plus the selection being made in Cali- 
fornia, where the anti-Japanese fever of 
World War II days reached something of 
fever heat, is an object lesson in the fallaci- 
ousness of fever heat judgments. 

Nobody could have told a Californian dur- 
ing the war that this State, in 1959, would 
see such a complete reversal of feeling to- 
ward anybody who had anything to do with 
Japan. 

Yet this reversal of feeling is but proof of 
the ultimate sanity that underlies most of 
the world’s irrational conduct. It is this 
foundation of sanity that has kept the world 
going in spite of its insane moments. 

By the same token, few in America would 
have predicted, during the course of our fight 
with Japan, that Japan today would be our 
principal ally in the Pacific. Yet this is so. 

We salute Miss Universe of 1959. She isa 
beautiful and gracious lady. 





My True Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 
Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
insert in the Recorp one of the winning 
scripts in the My True Security contest 





annually sponsored by the National: 


Sending: SUAaMteliy toward en uncertain goal 

an goal 
ae aes rut of mediocrity which 
so typifies security. 
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Today Americans are eagerly searching for 
security. If and when they find it, man will 
be able to count the remaining days of our 
civilization on the fingers of his two hands. 
This great Nation and the way of life it has 
come to represent were not created by men 
seeking security. They were hammered and 
chopped and carved and dug and plowed out 
of the wilderness by steelhearted men who 
sought but one thing—opportunity. 

For 7,000 years. mankind groped in the 
darkness; then in 1776 a new nation was 
born, and the people of the earth knew that 
at last they had found the promised land, 
There was no security here, and everyone 
knew it—yet from all corners of the earth 
they streamed to America—the land of op-~- 
portunity. 

When America’s early pioneers first set 
their eyes to the west they had only their 
two hands and the soil. There was no TVA 
out there, no social security, no minimum 
wage—there was only freedom, but that was 
enough. Some failed again and yet again to 
succeed, so there was poverty, too. But 
every man was free to rise just as high as 
his own feet could carry him, and because 
his success or failure was determined solely 
by his own abilities and willingness to work, 
he realized the only true security possible in 
a government of, by, and for the people. 
Our forefathers knew that there is no short 
cut to the promised land, and it is time their 
descendants were becoming aware of the 
fact also. 

There is, to my way of thinking, but one 
hope for the preservation of civilization as 
we know it—that mankind learn once more 
the beauty and dignity of honest labor. 
Business men, farmers, and laborers alike 
must learn to solve their own economic prob- 
lems instead of running, hat in hand, to 
Uncle Sam. They must realize that the mad 
merry-go-round of bread and circuses—all in 
the name of security—will destroy this Re- 
public just as surely as it destroyed ancient 
Rome. There is very little security in a 
grave. It is time for Americans to realize 
that the best kind of security is insecurity, 
and that hard work is not only the best 
thing for them, but is in fact the hope of 
the world. 





East Texas Editor Man of Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3,.1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, outstanding ability as a newspaper 
editor, coupled with a deep devotion to 
civic, education, and religious responsi- 
bilities have brought many honors to Ellie 
Hopkins, vice president of the Longview 
News Co., and editor in chief of all Carl 
L. Estes publications. 

The most recent of these honors was 
designation of this outstanding Texan 
and American as August Man of the 
Month by the East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce. 

In recognition of this commendation, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
from a recent issue of the Marshall 





(Tex.) News-Messenger, relating to Mr. 


Hopkins’ many achievements, be reprint- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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1959 
East Texas Eprror MAN OF THE MONTH 


Loncview—"“It has been my observation 
that a newspaper can either sleep with a 
town or spur it to progress by an alert and 
aggressive editorial policy.” 

This philosophy, coupled with a devotion 
for civic, educational and church responsi- 
bilities, has made the name of Ellie Hopkins 
outstanding, locally and nationally. 

As vice president of Longview News Co., 
and editor in chief of all Carl L. Estes publi- 
cations, the August Man of the Month has 
brought renown to himself and to the news- 
papers he edits. 

FIVE-TIME WINNER 


Five times in the past 7 years his editorial 
writing has won the George Washington 
Honor Medal of the Freedoms Foundation 
in national competition for distinguished 
contribution to better understanding of the 
American way of life. His editorials have 
won four first place Texas Press Association 
plaques. In 1957 he received the annual 
press award of the Baptist General Conven- 
tion of Texas for his contribution tod re- 
ligious and church news writing. 

REARED AT HALLSVILLE 


Born in Meridian, Miss., Ellie Hopkins 
moved to Hallsville, at the age of 5, and was 
brought up there. After graduation from 
East Texas Baptist College at Marshall, he 
started his newspaper career in 1928 with the 
Marshall News Messenger. After a year with 
the Jefferson Daily Journal, he joined the 
Longview News-Journal in 1930. He served as 
general reporter, agricultural editor, oil edi- 
tor, city and telegraph editor, and manag- 
ing editor. He was named editor in chief in 
1945 and became vice president 2 years ago. 

A member of State and national press 
groups, Mr. Hopkins is also on the board 
of directors of Lone Star Steel Co. He is 
@ member of the President’s Gommittee on 
Physically Handicapped, past president of 
the Longview Rotary Club, charter member 
and two-term director of the Association of 
Petroleum Writers and formerly served on 
the Citizens Advisory Gemmittee of Long- 
view’s City Plan Commission. 

ON CHURCH BOARD 

A member of the First Baptist Church’s 
board of deacons for 12 years, he has been 
general superintendent.of the Sunday school 
for 11 years. Mr. Hopkins has been a 
training union officer for 15 years and has 
sung in the choir 30 years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins are the parents of 
two children—Mrs. James Quillen of Tulsa 
and Jack Hall, age 6. 


Educational Television Legislation: 
Alabama Points the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 
Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
States in the Union, Alabama has 
the way in taking advantage of 
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awaiting action before the House Com- 

mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 

merce. 

A recent UPI dispatch from Birming- 
ham which appeared in the New York 
Times told the Alabama educational tel- 
evision story in graphic terms. I am 
placing this report in the Recorp today 
to underscore the great challenge and 
opportunity afforded the Congress by 
this legislation: 

ALABAMA EXTOLsS EpUCATION By TV—2-YEAR 
System Is Aso HELD SUCCESSFUL IN OVER- 
COMING SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—For less than the cost 

of one network spectacular, Alabama is in- 

structing about 61,000 of its boys and girls 
through the medium of television. 

The end of the 1958-59 school term marks 
the completion of 2 years of a full-schedule 
curriculum beamed into classrooms under 
authorization of the State board of educa- 
tion. 

Supporters of the system assert that it is 
the best answer at present to the critical 
shortage of teachers. 

“One person teaching via television can 
instruct 5,000 classrooms,” said Raymond D. 


* Hulburt, general manager of the Alabama 


educational TV network, the only such state- 
wide system in the Nation. 

Educational television in Alabama was 
launched little more than 5 years ago with 
a $500,000 grant from the State legislature. 
The first telecasts came a year and a half 
later. 

Since the establishment of channel 7 as an 
educational TV outlet, two other channels, 
2 and 10, have been added with the result 
that 70 percent of the State receives TV 
school 

There are three studios: in Birmingham, 
at the University of Alabama in Tuscaloosa 
and at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute in 
Auburn. The State has invested $1,500,000 
in capital outlay, including eight towers and 
relays. 

The network has about seven cameras and 
transmits 65 hours of p a weék 
during the school year, 80 percent of it live. 

Equipment valued at $200,000 was donated 
by Storer Broadcasting. In addition, Mr. 
Hurlburt said, “We receive about $100,000 a 
year from the Ford Foundation and $80- 
$85,000 each for programing out of Alabama 
and A.PI. from the State. The ETV com- 
“mission also receives $200,000 a year. 

That adds up to about $460,000 annually— 
a cheap price, Mr. Hurlburt believes, for 
helping to alleviate the shortage of trained 
instructors. He would like to see the net- 
work expanded so that it could serve the én- 
tire State. 

Besides partly relieving the teacher short- 
age, Mr. Hurlburt said, educational televi- 
sion helps to meet another critical shert- 
coming of Alabama’s schools. 

“Many of our schools are unaccredited. 
Often this is due to the fact that such sub- 
jects as physics and chemistry are not being 
taught by adequately prepared teachers,” he 
ape Educational television overcomes that 

A sample of a day’s schedule this spring 
inclyded Spanish, physics, chemistry, civics, 
Latin, and biology during the daytime and 
three college credit courses at night—ad- 


Mr. Hurlburt foresees a revolution in the 
method of school instruction by means of 
television. 
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“Almost universally, our formal education 
has been based on the theory that we must 
furnish a student's mind with a wide va- 
riety and a great number of facts on the off- 
chance that he may need them in later life,” 
he said. 

“Educational television can enable the stu- 
dent to work independently. It can widen 
his educational opportunities by providing 
courses when he feels the need for them— 
whether the need be to increase his efficiency, 
understanding or just his enjoyment of life.” 

The TV instruction is the best available in 
the State. The faculty includes: 

Dr. Robert Brown, dean of chemistry at 
the University of Alabama, and Prof. Char- 
lotte Ward of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
who teaches 12,000 children weekly in upper 
elementary science. 

The network has drawn favorable com- 
ment from educators throughout Alabama 
and has been described as a model for other 
States interested in adopting television as a 
means of teaching their booming school pop- 
ulations. 


The Triumph of TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
August 1, 1959, issue of the Nation car- 
ried an editorial and a news article per- 
taining to the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. The editorial pointed out that the 
success of the TVA experiment is in- 
contestable and has become one of the 
rare unarguable facts of American 
politics. : 

The news article was written by the 
distinguished newspaperman, Lloyd Ar- 
mour, of the Nashville Tennessean, and 
deserves the attention of all Members 
of the Congress and, indeed, the Ameri- 
can public. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial and article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There beirig no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tue Success Wr Don’t REpEeatT 

Is the TVA yardstick principle obsolete? 
The moment TVA. challenged the identical 
bids of American manufacturers of electrical 
equipment by making awards to European 
lew bidders, the industry miraculously or- 
dered a 15-percent reduction in the prices 
of large turbine generators. And in other 
respects as well TVA has more than fulfilled 
its brilliant initial promise. Today the suc- 
cess of the TVA “experiment” is incontest- 


tions by the issuance of revenue 
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bonds which would not be tax-exempt. No 
longer would Congress ap funds for 


propriate 

new generating facilities. It would also lim- 
it the area to be served by the project. But 
even if the President signs the bill—there 
has been talk of a veto—it will not mean 
that we have at last learned the lesson of 
TVA. The TVA idea may be copied in Egypt 
but not in Oregon and Washington; TVA 
has spawned progeny on the Nile, the Eu- 
phrates and the Zambezi but not on the Rio 
Grande, the Missouri, the Colorado, or the 
Columbia. And for this the old-line oper- 
ating agencies in Washington, such as the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, rather than the power lobby, are 
primarily responsible. 

Under Democratic administrations as un- 
der Republican, under liberal as under con- 
servative leadership in the Department of 
the Interior and other departments directly 
concerned, the empire builders of the old- 
line agencies, with their fears and vested 
interests and powerful connections have 
continued to block the river valley propos- 
als. TVA itself cannot be handcuffed; the 
giant continues to work night and day and 
will now be permitted to expand to meet its 
area’s new demands for power, which in- 
crease at a rate of about 12 percent each 
year. But those.servants of the people, the 
bureaucrats of the old-line agencies, will not 
permit the same idea to be applied else- 
where. In a democracy the ultimate.power 
is the bureaucratic. 


TVA: THe UNLEARNED LESSON 
(By Lloyd Armour) 

NasSHVILLE, TENN.—Twenty-six years sep- 
arate the historic legislation creating the 
Tennessee Valley Authority from the latest 
important TVA measure: a.new method of 
financing the continuing work of the agency. 
In that time, a new generation has grown up 
without knowing what it was like in the 
days before TVA. And an older generation 
has had time to forget. - 

This is a fitting time, then, for a new look 
at the reality of a dream, at an experiment 
that has become a $2 billion going concern. 
How does it justify its costs to its owners, 
the people of the United States? What has 
it done for the people of the Tennessee Val- 
ley? Is it creeping socialism, as some have 
claimed, or is it democracy on the march, 
as others describe it? Does the valley use 
the agency as a lure to uproot industry else- 
where? Does TVA steal pennies from the 
pockets of taxpayers elsewhere to subsidize 
cheap power? Does it build steamplants as 
an excuse for continuing its work, now that 
the task or developing a river is all but com- 
plete? 

These are some of the questions raised by 


From almost any standpoint, the choice 
Was an excellent one. The South as a whole 


Was underdeveloped, and it was labeled by 
some as the Nation's No. 1 economic prob- 
lem; and in the South, no region presented 
@ greater problem than did that valley 
washed by the deceptively passive Tennessee 
River. For each spring, this sleeping tiger 

and became a roaring, rampaging 
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tons of topsoil vanished in hours. Busi- 
nesses were wiped out, and with them 
sources of taxation. 

The region depended upon a one-crop 
economy. Balance in agriculture was 4 
phrase of the professors. There was little 
industry and much poverty. Malaria, tuber- 
culosis and malnutrition left their marks 
upon the people and the burial places. 

But the sickness that sapped the region 
most was one for which no doctor could pre- 
scribe. It was the sickness of fear. There 
was fear of the river, fear of the land that 
produced less and less. There was fear of 
the future. And in the beginning there was 
fear of TVA. 

But the building of dams mednt jobs and 
@ flow of money. As the mighty dams took 
shape, hope rose. There was a new look 
about the land. Ears began to listen to 
what the experts of the fledgling TVA had 
to say. Eyes began to see help, as in mos- 
quito control. There were specialists look- 
ing at the land, testing it and finding the 
need for fertilizers of a particular type. 
Since the type wasn’t being produced, TVA 
began to make it, 

Quickly, the valley learned something 
about the TVA: It would help, but there 
“~ to be cooperation. Soon the valley 
armers, guided by their extension services 
and county agents, began to apply lime and 
phosphates to jaded land in the first of 
many, many thousands of farm-test demon- 
strations. They began to learn about soil 
needs, about contour plowing, about the 
importance of trees as windbreaks and ero- 
sion curbs. In a few seasons, the barren, 
soil-scalped hillsides were green, the valleys 
below them lush. 

As research and production details were 
worked out and TVA-born fertilizers develop- 
ed fully, the agency turned over its data 
and its processes to private industry—tfree 
of charge. In addition, industry got an- 
other gift—a ready-made market. Since re- 
search, introduction and promotion of any 
new fertilizer is costly, the industry moved 
slowly. But here TVA was doing the whole 
job with its research, demonstration plots, 
fertilizer schools and educational programs 
for the farmer, 

Today, the farmer in Wyoming or New 
York, as well as in Tennessee, benefits by 
the TVA fertilizer program (which is paid for 
by appropriations from Congress). Minne- 
sota farmers saved almost $750,000 from 
1949 to 1954 by TVA-developed and 
promoted “4-16-16” and “5-20-20” fertilizers, 

It may be noted here that a chemical 

—the fact that nitrogen is both a 

life-giving plant food and an ingredient of 

explosives—makes it possible to 

turn the TVA fertilizer development center 
from peacetime to wartime use in a day. 

As TVA was helping to promote a new and 
more productive farm economy, it was also 
having an effect on commerce and naviga- 
tion. The series of high dams which canal- 
ize the Tennessee created a long, deep water- 
way over which freight traffic moved in in- 

tonnage. Tows hauled automobiles 
from the industrial North to the Alabama 
plains, saving more than $10 a car. Ferro- 
alloys moved from Muscle Shoals, Ala., to 
Pittsburgh $5 a ton cheaper. 


a@ navigation which contributes to 
inter-regional commerce and strengthens the 
whole Nation. 


It is axiomatic that navigation develop- 
ment and industrial growth go hand in 
hand. Since 1933, private industry has in- 
vested nearly a billion dollars in more than 
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130 terminals and plants along the river. 
All in all, more than 3,000 new industries 
have come to the TVA region. 

This growth has promoted many critics of 
the agency to raise cries of “industry piracy” 
on the part of the valley. But the vast ma- 
jority of new plants represent branches and 
subsidiary operations of industry which still 
have their headquarters elsewhere. In 4 
recent survey by TVA, it was found that 
during a 19-year period only 25 plants pulled 
up roots elsewhere and relocated in the TVA 
area. During this time, nine such larger 
plants left the region. The 25 incoming 
plants represented 3,800 jobs, the 9 outgoing, 
2,000: net gain for the valley, 1,800 jobs. 

The truth is that while industrialization 
in the valley has been rapid, it has lagged 
behind the Nation as a whole, and the cry 
of “industrial piracy” is absurd. 

Originally, cheap electric power was con- 
sidered among the less-important objectives 
of TVA. It was viewed merely as a byprod- 
uct of river control that would allow for 
increased rural electrification and encourage 
@ moderate expansion of industry. But with 
the coming of World War II, the picture 
changed. A secret installation known as 
Oak Ridge needed power in enormous quan- 
tities. Opportunities for increasing hydro- 
power were limited: new dams might justify 
their costs in power terms, but not, at the 
time, in other ways. Besides, a huge dam 
is not an overnight project. In 1940, TVA 
turned to a much quicker method of adding 
to generating capacity: the steam plant. 
First to be built was the Watts Bar plant, 
with a capacity of 240,000 kilowatts. 

After World War II, and with the begin- 
ning of the Korean conflict, it became in- 
creasingly clear that more sources of quick 
power were needed. Not only were farms, 
homes, and factories demanding more cur- 
rent, but entirely new energy-devouring in- 
stallations were entering the area: atomic- 
energy plants, the Arnold Engineering De- 
velopment Center and the Redstone Arsenal, 
where the Army was building missiles. 

By fiscal 1958, the atomic-energy plants 
and other Federal defense agencies in the 
area were using 51 percent of all TVA 
power—more than 29 billion Kilowatt-hours. 
This is more power than was sold last year 
in any of the States outside the valley ex- 
cept four. 

So TVA became a defense weapon, But it 
had an extra meaning for taxpayers in that 
it provided very large savings on the Govern- 
ment’s electric bill. Perhaps this will show 
how much: 


From 1953 to 1958, TVA delivered 129.8 
billion kilowatt-hours of power to Oak 
Ridge and Paducah, Ky., atomic facilities. 
This cost the Government $590 million. If 
there had been a 1-mill-per-kilowatt-hour 
increase in this cost, the bill would have 
been $130 million more—about the cost of 
the U.S. share of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


Now compare the average cost of produc- 
ing and marketing electric power by TVA 
with that of privately owned utilities. 
Last year, the operating cost for TVA was 
5.21 mills per kilowatt-hour; the correspond- 
ing cost of privately owned utilities was 
about 10.09 mills. At that rate, the Gov- 
ernment’s $590 million electric bill would 
have been almost doubled. 

But, say the private utilities, TVA doesn’t 
pay taxes. It’s a subsidized operation. 
True, TVA doesn’t pay taxes in name, but 
it makes payments to State and local gov- 
ernments in lieu of taxes. In 1958, these 
payments (from TVA and its distributors) 
totaled $13,751,000. Excluding Federal agen- 
cies, about 6.3 percent of the electric bill of 
all TVA consumers was paid to State and 
getrade wellllae Th menguhectiae dheas ee 

u es In ne areas 
from 6,1 percent to 11.8 percent. 
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In addition, the law requires TVA to repay 
to the Treasury, from its power revenues, 
the entire investment in each power facility 
within 40 years. To date, payments of $250 
million put the agency well ahead of sched- 
ule. The payments exceed the entire Fed- 
eral investment in the first 13 dams TVA 
built. 

There are other money savings involved. 
Millions of electricity users in other parts 
of the Nation are paying lower electric bills 
because of TVA’s rate policies—the so-called 
yardstick of power. Electric rates, accord- 
ing to Federal Power Commission data, are 
lowest in the TVA and_ Bonneville areas, 
and grow progressively higher as the dis- 
tance from these public-power facilities in- 
creases... Before TVA, rates in a semicircle 
through parts of Texas, Oklahoma, Iowa, 
Michigan, and New York were $10.08 for 
each 250 kilowatt-hours. In 1958, rates for 
the same area averaged $7.10. 

The power companies nearest the Ten- 
nessee Valley have made the greatest reduc- 
tions in retail rates. Nevertheless, their 
earnings have increased at a rate substan- 
tially greater than the average of all the 
large utilities in the Nation. From 1937 to 
1957, according to published Federal Power 
Commission figures,” earnings available to 
the common stockholders of the larger pri- 
vately owned utilities multiplied three and 
one-quarter times; similar earnings of com- 
panies.bordering the TVA increased eight 
times. 

So much for power. To many people, a 
more important objective of TVA is flood 
control. The Valley is now protected by 
ten major multiple-purpose dams providing 
6 million acre-feet of storage for flood- 
waters. 

Were there no TVA dams, a flood stage 
of 57.9 feet in the Tennessee River today 
would cause $100 million in damage to low- 
lying Chattanooga. The total estimated an- 
nual average value of flood regulation by the 
reservoir system is $11 million. Over 26 
years, this annual sum more than equals the 
annual cost and jptal investment combined 
of the system’s flood-control facilities. 

TVA’s extensive experience in mapping, 
advising and aiding in engineering studies 
of flood control is being put to work in many 
sections of the country. One of the agency’s 
spectal interests now is the tributary water- 
shed program—away from the rivers, back 
among the creeks and branches where flood- 
ing is also destructive, though less so than 
on the rivers. This program seeks to estab- 
lish ways by which, under State leadership, 
communities can organize themselves, study 
their problems and apply solutions through 
their own agencies and their own resources. 

Critics charge that the citizens of the 
valley are the helpless victims of an auto- 
cratic project. How well have these help- 
less victims done with the help of the TVA? 
In 1933, only 3.4 percent of the total Fed- 
eral income tax collections came from the 
seven States of the TVA region. By 1958, 
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Twenty-five years ago the per capita income 

only 45 percent of the national aver- 
age; despite a_sizable gain, it is only 63 
percent today. 


reforested. 

The demand for electricity is growing at a 
rate of 800,000 kilowatts a-year. People are 
just naturally using more power—the air 
conditioner, for example, is a big sales item 
where it once was a rarity. Business expan- 
sions, new industry, demand more—and the 
valley must have these if it is to continue 
to progress. 

So TVA must have new funds merely to 
keep abreast of demand. That is why its 
supporters have fought for a self-financing 
measure (a method, incidentally, first sug- 
gested by the Eisenhower administration). 
TVA will be lucky if the $750 million made 
available by the latest TVA legislation can 
adequately provide for needed facilities in 
the Valley. The pattern of progress has been 
set, and there can be no slackening off with- 
out harm to the region. 

The great irony of TVA is that its value 
is given more recognition abroad than in 
the United States. It is the one great Amer- 
ican project that draws a steady stream of 
potentates, students, engineers, and politi- 
cians from every corner of the globe. It is 
the one great idea we have exported with 
success. Eight foreign countries now have 
big projects based on TVA—countries rang- 
ing from India to tiny Lebanon. 

Efforts have been made to establish TVA- 
type authorities in the valleys of other Amer- 
ican rivers: the Missouri, Rio Grande, Colo- 
rado. A new Columbia Valley Authority 
bill—the Neuberger bill—is before Congress. 
None of these efforts has thus far succeeded. 

The TVA was an experiment at a time of 
national economic distress when the public 
was receptive to daring innovations. The 
electric utility interests, natural enemies of 
such an enterprise, were themselves in trou- 
ble. These interests, reviving, have since 
fought the spread of the TVA idea with a 
rising fear. While keeping TVA under carp- 
ing attack, they have sown widely and nur- 
tured well a confusion that restrains the 
people of other sections from emulating a 
valley program that is, nevertheless, the out- 
standing example of a people’s ability to 
make the most of a natural environment. 


In Support of the Taxpayers’ Right To 
Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


3 OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, during 
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In providing funds for foreign aid 
operations during the current fiscal 
year, the House properly required that 
agencies and departments disbursing 
these funds comply within 20 days with 
the Comptroller General’s legitimate re- 
quests for data, or suffer suspension of 
the appropriation provided. Action 
came on the amendment offered by my 
distinguished Virginia colleague, the 
Honorable Porter Harpy, who has been 
performing an outstanding service to the 
taxpayers through his diligent and re- 
vealing work as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Foreign Operations and 
Monetary Affairs of the House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix, I include 
editorial comment on the Hardy amend- 
ment which appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal on July 30, 1959: 

ACCOUNTING TO THE PUBLIC 

In passing the foreign aid bill, the 
House adopted an antisecrecy amendment 
that strikes us as very much in the public 
interest. The amendment will not cure, by 
any means, all that is wrong with the foreign 
aid program, but it certainly will make the 
sort of secrecy that has plagued aid spending 
unpopular even among the spenders. 

The amendment accomplishes that by the 
simple device of saying, “speak up, or else.” 
Where Congress or the General Accounting 
Office calls for records or reports on what is 
going on with American taxpayers’ funds in 
Laos, say, the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration will either comply or that par- 
ticular aid program will cease until ICA does 
comply. 

The amendment will be fought quite bit- 
terly, and the battle lines are drawn; already 
it is being called a stumbling block to our 
mutual security program. That argument, it 
seems to us, is easily disposed of, for if there 
is any mutual security in the spending of 
dollars, itself a debatable point, certainly 
our security will be benefited more by seeing 
that there is as little waste and inefficiency 
as possible in the spending. And that is the 
aim and purpose of the amendment. 

But another argument is being advanced 
against it, too, and that one is that the 
amendment is an attack on executive priv- 
ilege—an power of the executive 
branch to withhold papers from the Con- 
gress, but a power, be it noted, that has 
never been constitutionally tested in the 
Federal courts. 

But whether the privilege is a constitu- 
tional right or an assumed right based on 
no more than the hesitancy of Congress to 
test the claims is beside the point; the point 
is that the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration is a creature of the Congress, 
the money i spends is appropriated from 
the public purse by Congress, and when 
Congress demands an accounting from its 
stewards of how the money is spent, Con- 
gress has a right to that accounting. 

The administrators of foreign aid have 
refused in the past to cooperate with Con- 
gress when it seeks information on various 
projects. One reason is pretty plain; nobody 


beach because nobody could 
timber because the bridges 
to hold it. Nobody 
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on ICA—or any of the other bureaus it has 
created and supports—is quite likely to be- 
come, in the public mind, an argument in 
support of waste and inefficiency which the 
secrecy hides. 

It would be well, we think, for the Sena- 
tors to realize that, too, when the bill comes 
before them. For no matter how one cares 
to argue, in the end the argument comes 
down to this: Why should anybody object to 
an accounting to the public where the public 
purse is concerned? 





Texas Newspapers Expand To Handle 
Surge in Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS~ 


or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, it is no secret that my State of 
Texas possesses Many resources of great 
value. Among the most valuable is the 
daily press. 

The value of this asset is unique in 
that it is truly worth more to the people 
of Texas than it is to the owners of the 
newspapers. The chief benefits of a 
good newspaper extend to society as a 
whole. 

Texas newspapers are growing bigger 
and better. They are spending this year 
more than $10 million for new and ex- 
panded plants and machinery, accord- 
ing to Phil North of Fort Worth, presi- 
dent of the Texas Daily Newspaper As- 
sociation. 

Details of this expansion were carried 
in a recent Associated Press story. I ask 
unanimous consent that this story be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Texas NEWSPAPERS ExPAND To HANDLE SURGE 
IN BUSINESS 

Fort WorTn, Tex.—Texas newspapers are 
pouring more than $10 million into new and 
expanded plants and machinery in 1959, to 
handle their biggest year’s business and pre- 
pare for a still larger year in 1960. 

This was reported Sunday by Phil North, 
president of the Texas Daily Newspaper As- 
sociation as the TDNA prepared to hold its 
annual summer convention in Fort Worth, 
August 2-4. > 

“Growth of Texas population and business, 
accelerated sales campaigns on both the ad- 
vertising and circulation fronts and the 
vastly increased use of newspaper color are 
the factors behind the surge in current news- 


paper growth,” North, vice president of the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram said. 


He added: 
“To ready themselves for the quality and 
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The summer conference of the TDNA at 
the Western Hillis Hotel in August will cover 
all phases of the newspaper industry. 

A feature of the program on August 3 will 
be a panel discussion of the “New Editorial 
Mission of Newspapers.” Men on the panel 
will include Tomme Call of the Corpus 
Christi Caller-Times; Tom Simmons of the 
Dallas Morning News; Jack Butler of the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram, and Walter Hum-~- 
phrey of the Fort Worth Press. 

On August 4, James B. Barnett of the 
Wichita Falls Record-News and Times will 
preside at a general session at which several 
subjects will be discussed. 

Dr. Irby B. Carruth, superintendent of 
Austin public schools will make a report 
on the “Newspaper in the Classroom’’ pro- 
gram which is sponsored by the TDNA. In 
this program, daily newspapers are used as & 
regular and continuing classroom aid in the 
education of schoolchildren. 

Dr. Albert Frey, professor of marketing at 
the Tuck School of Business Administration, 
Hanover, N.H., a consultant to General Mo- 
tors and Procter & Gamble and a nationally 

authority on advertiser agency 
media relationships, will make a special 
report. 

Another report will be given by Steve Ma- 
honey, president of Burke, Kuiper & Ma- 
honey, national newspaper representatives in 
New York City. 

John Murphy, executive secretary of the 
TDNA, said a large attendance is expected at 
the Fort Worth meeting, due to the impor- 
tance of the program. 

Murphy said “the stability and vigor of the 
Texas daily newspaper industry and the im- 
portance of the daily newspa as the No. 1 
news and advertising medium for Texans is 
evident in the fact that since 1950 the circu- 
lation of the State’s dailies has increased 
frmo 2,277,000 to 2,800,000. 

“This means there are 1,192,000 more 
Texans reading a daily newspaper today than 
in 1950,” Murphy said. 

He pointed out that new plants for news- 
papers were opened this year at Lubbock, 
Midland, and Lufkin. 

Murphy added: 

“Few Texans realize the daily newspaper 
industry is one of the State’s major em- 
Pployers with 10,860 men and women em- 
Ployees whose avefage annual wages are the 
second highest of any industry. 
cm the recently established Institute 
of Public Affairs Reporting at the University 
of Texas School of Journalism, to which 
Texas daily mewspaper publishers have 
granted $100,000, the field of writing and 
reporting the news and matters of govern- 
ment will get new attention. Through the 
work of the institute, newspaper writers will 
have an opportunity to do research, to study 
government and improve their analysis and 
reporting of public affairs to the Texas daily 
newspaper audience.” 

Murphy said that through the Texas Daily 
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Labor Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES _ 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert into the body of the REcorp 
two papers prepared at the Library of 
Congress by the distinguished specialist 
in industrial relations, Sar A. Levitan. 

Both papers are of importance to the 
debate on the labor which which, hope- 
fully will come to the floor this week. 
They deal with “Restrictions on Organi- 
zational and Recognitional Picketing” 
and “Hot Cargo Provisions.” 

The papers follow: 

RESTRICTIONS ON ORGANIZATIONAL AND RECOG- 
NITION PICKETING (8. 1555 (Sec. 708) anpD 
H.R. 8342 (Sc. 705(a) ) 

(By Sar A. Levitan, specialist in industrial 
relations, Econmics Division, July 24, 
1959) 





PROVISIONS OF AMENDMENT 


S. 1555, as approved by the Senate, and 
H.R. 8342, as reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, provide that 
some aspects of organizational and recogni- 
tional picketing be made an unfair labor 
practice under the Taft-Hartley Act (sec. 
8(b)). 

The proposed new unfair labor practice 
would prohibit a union from picketing or 
threatening to picket an esablishment for 
the purpose of requiring an employer to 
recognize or bargain with the union or re- 
quiring the employees to select the union 
as their representative in collective bargain- 
ing under the following conditions: 

(1) The employer has already recognized 
another union and National Labor Relations 
Board regulations ban (sec. 9(c)) a new 
union from challenging the rights of the 
recognized union to represent the employees; 


or, 

(2) A valid election has been held within 
the preceding 9 months and the union has 
been rejected by the majority of the em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit. 

This provision puts a limited ban on or- 
ganizational and recognitional picketing. 
Organizational picketing refers, generally, 
to attempts by a union to persuade employees 
of the desirability of union representation. 
Recognition picketing is aimed at gaining 
union recognition by exercising economic 
pressure upon the employer without regard 
to the wishes of the employees. In actual 
practice, the line of demarcation between the 
two types of picketing is frequently not too 
clear. In most cases it is quite apparent 
in either type of picketing that the union 
does not have the support of the majority 
of the employees in the stablishment. 

PRESENT LAW 

The Taft-Hartley Act requires an empl 
to bargain with a union representing pee 
jority of the employees, even if the union 
has ae ae oe by the NLRB. Under 
present law, does not prevent a stranger 
union from the’ 


an unfair labor practice. 
in such 
& case by the union was an unlawful attempt 
to force the employer to recognize a union 
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rejected by the majority of the employees. 
In addition, the Board also ruled that the 
picketing in this instance constituted an 
unlawful coercion of the employees who 
would be affected by the union action. 

The Board concluded: 

There can be no more direct deprivation 
of the employees’ freedom of choice than 
to impose upon them a collective bargaining 
agent they have not chosen or have ex- 
pressly rejected. (Curtis Brothers, 
NLBB, No. 33 (1957) ). 

The U.S. Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia rejected. the NLRB decision. 
The court held that a minority union can- 
not be held in violation of Taft-Hartley by 
engaging in peaceful picketing when no ma- 
jority union has been certified by the Board 
(43 LRRM 2156 (1958) ). 

Pro and con arguments 


Those who favor these proposals argue that 
the picketing ban contained in S. 1555 would 
protect employers and employees from con- 
tinuous coercion by unions which do not 
represent the majority of the employees, 


They point out that this ban on picketing is - 


@ reasonable recognition of the employees’ 
desire and does not represent an abridgement 
of freedom of speech by the union to per- 
suade the employees to join the picketing 
union. . 

The law, this argument goes on, provides 
an orderly procedure under which unions 
can gain recognition. The prohibition on 
picketing would still permit the union to 
distribute hand bills, and directly approach 
employees to persuade them to join the 
union. If the union organizational efforts 
are successful, it can petition an election 
within 9 months or attempt to replace the 
recognized union in accordance with NLRB 
regulations when the recognized union can 
be challenged. Moreover,-under the Taft- 
Hartley Act 30 percent of the employees in 
a collective bargaining unit may petition the 
Board to decertify the union recognized by 
the employer. 

Criticism of the limited restrictions on 
organizational and recognition picketing 
contained in section 708(c) of S. 1555 and 
705(a) of H.R. 8342 comes from two diverse 
sources. Advocates of a stronger and more 
inclusive ban assert that the proposed pro- 
visions do not meet the problem of black- 
mail picketing, a term popularized by Sec- 
retary of Labor Mitchell in his testimony 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Labor 
(Feb. 4,.1959, hearings on labor-management 
reform legislation, pp. 267-269) . 

The administraton has proposed (S. 748, 
sec. 504) that minimum effective legslation 
must ban organizational and recognitional 
picketing in the following situations: 

(1) The employer has recognized any labor 
organization in accordance with the act_ and 
a question concerning representation may 
not be raised under section 9(c) of the act. 

(2). Within the last preceding 12 months a 
valid election has been conducted, 

(3) The union cannot establish the exist- 
ence of sufficient interest on the part of the 
employees in having it represent them; or 

(4) Picketing has been engaged in for a 
reasonable ~period of time and an election 
under 9(c) has not been conducted. 

The Secretary asserted that his 
are the minimum needed to combat the evil 
of picketing which has forced employees to 
join unions contrary to their wish and with- 
out receiving any benefits from ‘the union. 
He cited cases, publicized by the McClellan 
committee, where unions have exacted what 
is tantamount to a tribute from employers 
and employees in the form of dues check- 
off. Secretary Mitchell said that the “black- 

‘mail picketing” ban which he proposed is es- 
sential to eliminate the evil practices dis- 
closed by the McClellan’ committee. 
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Union spokesmen, on the other hand, have 
opposed infringements on peaceful picketing. 
They argue, quoting Supreme Court decisions, 
that peaceful picketing is “the workingman’s 
means of communication” (Milk Wagon 
Drivers’ Union vy. Meadowmoor Davies; 312 
U.S. 287, 293) and “an exercise of the right 
of free guaranteed by the Federal 
Constitution” (Building Service Union v. 
Gazzam, 339 U.S. 532, 536). Union spokesmen 
insist that the nonunion status of any firms 
is a threat to the welfare of organized labor 
and the unionization of such a firm is legiti- 
mate end of trade union activity. 

The unions claim that the incidence of 
“blackmail picketing” is exaggerated. The 
real impact of the administration provisions 
to ban so-called “blackmail picketing” would 
make it illegal for a union to engage in peace- 
ful picketing to persuade workers to join a 
union and to reap the benefits that collective 
bargaining brings to employees. 

Specifically, the AFL-CIO has offered the 
following criticism to the ban on picketing 
proposed in 8S. 1555 and H.R. 8342. 

(1) The language is too stringent. The 
mere threat to picket is classified as an unfair 
labor practice. In practice, the language used 
in labor-management relations is not always 
couched in precise legal terms, and categoriz- 
ing a “threat” as an unfair labor practice 
leaves. union representatives open to charges 
of committing unfair labor practices which 
may be contrary to their intentions. 

(2) A union may be forced into an election 
before it has persuaded a majority of the em- 
ployees to join the union. A loss of the elec- 
tion would break up a union-organizing drive 
by preventing picketing for 9 months, 


Hot Carco Provisions (S. 1555, Sec, 707, 
AND H.R. 8342, Sec. 705(a)) 


(By Sar A. Levitan, specialist in industrial 
relations, Economics Division, July 27, 
1959) 

SECONDARY BOYCOTT CONTROVERSY 


Section 8(b)(4)(a) of the Taft-Hartiley 
Act contains a broad prohibition against 
secondary boycotts. The section makes it an 
unfair labor practice for a labor union to 
induce or encourage a strike or a concerted 
refusal * * * to orm any services, where 
an object thereof is * * * forcing or requir- 
ing any employer * * * to cease doing busi- 
ness with any other person. 

The meaning of this section has been a 
source of controversy during the past 12 
years since the enactment of Taft-Hartley. 
Some have claimed that the intent of Con- 
gress has been to outlaw all types of sec- 
ondary boycotts—attempts to influence an 
employer by exerting economic or other pres- 
sures against pérsons who deal with the em- 
ployer. Few object to the right of unions 
representing the majority of employees, to 
boycott employers with whom the union is 
engaged in economic conflicts. The objec- 
tion is raised when a union attempts to cause 
economic damage to an employer, and in- 
directly to his employees, with whom the 
union is not engaged in a direct conflict. 

In applying the broad prohibitions of sec- 

~ondary boycott contained in 8(b) (4) (a), the 
Supreme Court has adopted the position that 
this prohibition must be interpreted to har- 
monize “the dual congressional objectives of 


pressure 
in primary labor disputes and of shielding 
unoffending employers and others from pres- 
sure in controversies not their own” (NLRB 
v. Denver Trades'Council, 341 U 8.675, 1951). 


. ADMINISTRATION PROPOSALS 


Advocates of a more stringent ban on sec- 
ondary boycotts have argued that the pres- 
ent application secondary boycotts 
are inadequate because intolerable economic 
pressures can be applied by unions without 


s 
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violating the act. Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell has asserted that the present ban 
on secondary boycotts is inadequate. He 
stated that -the present law, as enforcéd, re- 
quires that two factors must exist in order 
for a secondary boycott to be illegal: (1) An 
objective of the union must be to compel one 
person to cease doing business with another. 
(2) The means employed to achieve this ob- 
jective must be through a strike or induce- 
ment of employees to concertedly refuse to 
perform services. 

The bill sponsored by the administration 
(S. 748, sec. 503) proposed the banning of 
secondary boycotts in the following situa- 
tions: 

(1). Direct coercion gf employers to cease, 
or agree to cease, doing business with an- 
other, 

(2) Inducement or encouragement of em- 
ployees individually to refuse to perform 
services, and 

(3) To include within the scope of the pro- 
visions secondary employers who do not come 
within the act's definition of “employer,” 
such as railroads and municipalities. : The 
section makes clear that those prohibitions 
do not extend to activities directed at second- 
ary employers performing for a primary em- 
ployer “farmed out” struck work or those 
engaged at a common construction site with 
another employer with whom a lawful labor 
dispute exists with respect to wages, hours, 
or other working conditions of employees 
working at that site. 

In defending the proposed secondary boy- 
cott provisions before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Labor, Secretary Mitchell argued 
that they are necessary in order to curb the 
power of the Teamsters to coerce employers 
and employees and to prevent unions from 
forcing unreasonable demands upon em- 
ployers not through the ordinary process of 
collective bargaining but through the use of 
exctssive power. 

The Secretary of Labor concluded: 

“The effect of this type of secondary activ- 
ity is no less damaging upon employers and 
employees and no less contrary to the public 
interest than is the type of secondary activ- 
ity presently prohibited by the act.” (Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Labor-Management 
Reform Legislation, Feb. 9, 1959, p. 266.) 

LABOR OPPOSITION 


Naturally the labor spokesmen have ob- 
jected to further restrictions on secondary 
boycotts. The union spokesmen have argued 
that there is a thin line between persuasion 
and threat and that the administration's 
proposal would limit the legitimate area of 
ones organization and collective bargain- 
ng. , 
~ “The refusal to recognize the legitimate 
purpose of * * * [persuasion] is based on 
the fiction that there is no distinction be- 
tween ‘good secondary boycott and bad sec- 
ondary boycott’.” (Senate Subcommittee on 
Labor, Hearings on Labor-Management Re- 
form Legislation 1959, p. 588.) 

The unions assert that the wages and work- 
ing conditions of union workers in one plant 
are dependent on conditions in other plants. 
They, therefore, justify the use of boycott 
against any employer who jeopardizes estab- 
lished union conditions. A refusal by union 
employees to work on goods coming from 
another employer because that employer has 
sought to avoid union wage scales and work~ 
ing conditions by moving to a new location 
or simply because he pays “substandard” 
creat wath. tur ae jen Fa ano 

. Play down the argument 
that employers who have no dispute with 
their own employees should not be victimized 
by actions of a union with which they have 
no collective bargaining relations. 


S. 1555 (sec. 707) and H.R. 8342 (sec. 705 
(a) (1) amd (2)) deal with one type of sec- 
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ondary boycotts—the hot cargo agreements 
practiced mostly by the Teamsters. A hot- 
cargo clause in a collective bargaining agree- 
ment normally provides that employees will 
not be required to handle material from or 
destined for plants where a union is con- 
daucting a strike. 

National Labor Relations Board applica- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley ban on secondary 
boycott to hot-cargo clauses has undergone 
a radical change. A decade ago the Board 
held that the hot-cargo clause does not con- 
stitute a violation of 8(b) (4) (a) and, conse- 
quently, action which otherwise would be a 
violation of 8(b) (4)(a) is made lega) by a 
hot-cargo clause (Conway Express, 87 NLRB 
972 (1949) ). 

After a number of modifications, the NLRB 
in 1957 reversed the earlier decision by de- 
claring that hot-cargo clauses cannot be used 
by a union as a defense to conduct which 
would otherwise be a violation of 8(b) (4) (a). 
In other words, the clause may not be used 
to induce employees of motor carriers to re- 
fuse to handle freight from a struck em- 
ployer. (Genuine Parts Company, 119 NLRB 
399 (1957).) 

At the same time, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission held that a common carrier is 
obligated to accept and transport shipments 
from a struck company; the common carrier 
is not relieved of this obligation to provide 
service to a struck employer by signing a 
hot-cargo clause in a collective bargaining 
agreement (Galveston Truck Line, 1957, 41 
LRRM 139). 

The Supreme Court upheld the NLRB 
decision by ruling that Taft-Hartley Act does 
not prevent an employer and a union from 
entering into a hot-cargo agreement. The 
Court held that the union may not persuade 
employees to abide by the agreement, though 
the employer may choose voluntarily to in- 
struct its employees not to handle struck 
goods. In doing so, a common Carrier may be 
in violation of ICC requirements, but this 
does not constitute an unfair labor practice 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. (Sand Door and 
Plywood, 1958, 35 U.S. 93.) 


HOT-CARGO PROVISION IN H.R. 8342 AND S. 1555 


Both S. 1555 (sec. 707) and H.R. 8342 
(sec. 705(a)) ban hot-cargo agreements be- 
tween a common carrier, covered by the In- 
terstate Commission Act, and a union. But 
the House bill adds that this provision does 
not deny an employee the right to refuse to 
cross a picket line where an employer is 
engaged in a primary labor dispute and per- 
mits the common carrier and a union to 
agree that the refusal by the employee to 
cross a picket line may not cause the dis- 
charge of the employee. The application of 
the present law to this subject has not been 
sufficiently tested and the current status 
of the law is unclear. (Auto Parts Co., 107 
NLRB 242 (1952) and Rockaway News, 345 
U.S. 71 (1953) .) 

Proponents of this provision aver that it 
will eliminate a major weakness in the pres- 
ent law on secondary boycotts. As long as 
the retaining of hot-cargo agreements re- 
mains legal, common carriers continue to 
abide by it, even if the unions cannot force 
the carrier to do so. 

To allay fears that the banning of hot- 
cargo clauses in agreements between carriers 
and unions would force union members to 
violate picket lines and act as strikebreak- 
ers, the House provision repeats the Taft- 
Hartiey Act provision that employees may 
not be required to cross picket lines. H.R. 
8342 further protects workers who refuse to 
cross picket lines by providing that a col- 
lective bargaining agreement may require a 
common carrier not to discharge an employee 
for refusing to cross the picket line. 

The US. Chamber of Commerce has 
charged that the House changes nullify any 
effect that the Senate ban oa hot-cargo pro- 
visions may have had. ‘ 


The Teamsters, on the other hand, have 
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attacked the ban as violating established 
union practices of pro’ union stand- 
ards. For example, it would prevent a union 
from bargaining with a common carrier that 
only union-made trucks and supplies shall 
be used or that only union contractors would 
build or repair terminals where they work. 
The hot-cargo ban, it was charged, would 
also preclude a union from bargaining to 
prevent the subcontracting of work to non- 
union shops. Whether these charges are 
correct will, of course, depend on the courts, 
if the ban on hot cargo becomes law. 


Labor Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, Sar A. 
Levitan, specialist in labor in the eco- 
nomics division at the Library of Con- 
gress, has prepared what I think is an 
outstanding paper on the background 
and provisions of the House labor bill, 
which I commend to the attention of all 
Members of Congress. 

The paper follows: 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN S. 1555 anp H.R. 8342 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING AND DIs- 

CLOSURES BILLs 


(By Sar A. Levitan, specialist in labor eco- 
nomics, July 25, 1959) 


The House Committee on Education and 
Labor adopted 102 amendments to the Sen- 
ate approved bill. Only part of the pro- 
posed changes are of a substantive nature. 
These deal with penalties provided for vio- 
lation of the bill, powers of the Secretary of 
Labor in connection with enforcement, re- 
porting requirements by employers and 
small unions, and amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act, including provisions dealing 
with secondary boycotts in the construction 
industry, filing of non-Communist affidavits, 
NLRB_ jurisdiction, economic strikers, defi- 
nition of supervisors and ban on hot cargo. 

MEMBERS’ RIGHTS (TITLE 1) 


Both the Senate and House Committee on 
Education and Labor versions of the bill 
guarantee members’ rights vis-a-vis their 
unions, These rights include: freedom of 
speech and assembly; protection against ar- 
bitrary dues, initiation fees and assessments; 
rights to sue a union or its officers for alleged 
violation of rights; and safeguards against 
improper disciplinary action. However, the 
Senate version makes violation of those 
rights punishable by 2 years, imprisonment 
and $10,000 fine, or both (sec. 607, S. 1555). 
The House committee bill relies upon inter- 
nal union remedies for 6 months. If rem- 
edy is not secured within the 6 months, the 
aggrieved member may bring a civil action 
suit in a district court to prevent and re- 
strain the violation of the members’ rights. 
No penalty is provided under the House bill 
for the violation of the rights guaranteed to 
members. 

Freedom of speech and assembly. 
q (see. 101 (a) (3)) 

The Senate bill makes these rights sub- 
ject to the union’s “established and reason- 
able rules." The House committee bill elimi- 
nates this limitation. 

Dues, initiation fees and assessments 
(sec, 101 (a) (3)) 

The Senate bill provides that dues and 

initiation fees may be changed only by (1) 
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a majority secret vote at a general meeting; 
(2) majority vote in a referendum; or (3) 
in case of a national union by a majority 
vote at a convention. 

The House Committee retains the above 
two methods as far as local unions are 
concerned. But in case of a labor organi- 
zation other than a local union or a fed- 
eration of unions, the following means for 
raising dues or initiation fees is provided: 
(1) majority vote of delegates at a conven- 
tion, (2) majority vote in a referendum, (3) 
majority vote of the union’s executive com- 
mittee, if authorized by the constitution and 
bylaws. Dues raised by this method remains 
in effect until the next convention of the 
union. 

Safeguards against improper disciplinary 

action (sec. 101 (a) (5)) 

The Senate bill provides that a union mem- 
be may not be suspended, fined, or expelled 
unless the member has been served with 
specific written changes and given an oppor- 
tunity to defend himself at a hearing. The 
House Committee bill requires only a fair 
hearing on written charges in accordance 
with the union constitution. 


REPORTING (TITLE II) 


Verification of reports by members 
(sec. 201 (c)) 


The Senate approved bill requires unions 
to make available to methbers copies of re- 
ports which they file under the bill and to 
permit members to examine the records kept 
to verify the reports. The bill also direct 
the Secretary of Labor to prescribe forms 
and conditions under which unions would 
be required to disclose financial records to 
members. The House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor also requires union officials 
to make available to members reports re- 
quired under title.II. This requirement is 
enforceable through court actions, which 
may also award the union member(s) at- 
torney fees and other costs involved in fil- 
ing action against the union. ’ 


Exemptions from reporting (sec. 201 (da) ) 


The Senate bill authorized the Secretary 
of Labor to exempt local unions with less 
than 200 members or gross receipts of less 
than $20,000 a year from filing annual finan- 
cial reports. The House Committee version 
exempts such unions from filing reports, but 
authorizes the Secretary of Labor to withdraw 
the exemption after determining that the 
members of a union have been denied in- 
formation about their local’s finances. 


Reports on transactions with employers 
(sec. 202 (a)) 


The Senate approved bill requires that 
union employees whose compensation and 
allowances are in excess of $5,000 annually 
must report business and financial transac- 
tions with employers bargaining with the 
union. The House bill makes the reports 
mandatory of all union officers regardless of - 
their compensation. 

Employer reports (sec. 203) 

The Senate bill requires employers to re- 
port to the Secretary of Labor expenditures 
made in connection with persuading em- 
Ployees to organize or bargain collectively. 
The House version limits employer reports 
to expenditures involving interference or co- 
ercion in connection wih union activities. 
Publication of reports (sec. 204(a), S. 1555; 

205(a), H.R. 8342) 

The Senate bill authorizes the Secre of 
Labor to publish any information eae 
submitted by unions or employers under 
title II, The Secretary is also authorized 
~ a a and studies based upon 

e House bill 
authorization. et ee 


Record keeping (sec. 205, S. 1555; and 206, 
H.R. 8342) 

The Senate bill authorizes the Secretary 

of Labor to prescribe the information which 
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unions and employers must keep in order to 
* verify the financial reports filed under the 
provisions of the bill. The House version 
requires that the needed information be kept 
by those who filed the information for 5 
years. It does not grant the Secretary of 
Labor any authority in the matter. 

Secretary of Labor powers to investigate 

violations (sec. 206(c)) 


The Senate bill authorizes the Secretary 
to report his findings to interested parties. 
The House committee bill does not contain 
this authorization. 


Loans by unions (sec. 207(a5, 8. 1555; 
503(a), H.R. 8342) 


The Senate bill limits union loans to 
members or officers to a total of $1,500; the 
House version raises the limit to $2,500. 


Paying fines or litigation costs (sec. 207(b), 
S. 1555; 503(b), H.R, 8342) 


The Senate bill prohibits unions or com- 
panies to pay in advance fines or litigation 
costs of a person indicted for the violation 
of any provisions of the bill, though upon 
acquittal the expenses incurred by the offi- 
cial in his defense may be reimbursed by 
the union. The House version prohibits the 
payments of fines of a convicted person but 
not the payment of defense costs. 

Criminal provisions (sec. 208(a) and (bd), 
S. 1555; sec. 209, H.R. 8342) 


The Senate bill makes the violation of reg- 
ulations issued by the Secretary of Labor 
with reference to title II or failure to com- 
ply with the provisions of the title punish- 
able by 1-year imprisonment or a fine of 
$10,000, the same punishment as for willful 
_violation of the provision of the title. The 
House version provides for punishment of 
willful violation only. 


Commissioner of Labor reports (sec. 210, 
S. 1555) 


The Senate version establishes the position 
of Commissioner of Labor and authorizes 
the Secretary to employ a staff to administer 
the provisions of the bill. The House com- 
mittee bill makes no provision for these 
positions. 

Non-Communist affidavits (sec. 212; S. 1555, 
sec, 201(e) H.R. 8342) 


The Senate version requires union officers 
and employers filing petitions or complaints 
under NLRB to file non-Communist affi- 
davits; the House Committee bill repeals this 
requirement. 

TRUSTEESHIP (TITLE IIT) 
Duration of trusteeships (sec. 304(c)) 

The Senate bill limits trusteeships to 12 
months unless clear and convincing reasons 
exist for its continuance. The House Com- 
mittee extends the initial time limitation 
upon trusteeships to 18 months, 


Suits to restrain violation of trusteeships 
(sec. 306(a); sec. 304(a) H.R. 8342) 


The Senate bill grants only the Secretary 
of Labor to enter suits in Federal districts 
courts to restrain violation. of the trustee 
provisions. The House Committee grants the 
same right to union members. 


ELECTIONS (TITLE Iv) 


Membership lists (sec. 401(b) S. 1555; sec. 
401(d) H.R. 8342 


The Senate bill requires unions to distrib- 
ute campaign literature of a bona fide candi- 
date for union office—at the candidate’s ex- 
pense—and also guarantees candidates equal 
access to membership lists. The House 
Education and Labor Committee guarantees 
bona fide candidates the right to inspect and 
copy membership lists, when union security 
provisions are part of a collective bargaining 
agreement, 
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Removal of officer guilty of misconduct (sec. 
401(g)) 


The Senate bill authorizes the Secretary 
of Labor to promulgate rules and regulations 
governing the removal of a union officer 
guilty of serious misconduct. Union mem- 
bers may remove the officer by secret ballot 
under the Secretary’s regulations. The 
House Committee bill grants the power to 
district courts, upon a member’s petition, 
to order a recall election, 

Election irregularities (sec. 402) 


Under the Senate bill a union member al- 
leging irregularities in elections can take his 
complaint to the-Secretary of Labor after 
exhausting remedies available under the 
union constitution. The Secretary is em- 
powered, under the Senate bill to secure an 
injunction and to supervise a new election. 
The House version authorizes the members, 
after exhausting remedies under union pro- 
cedures, to secure an injunction in a Federal 
Court. ‘ The Secretary of Labor is authorized 
to supervise a new election, if ordered by the 
court. 

Persons barred from holding union office 

(sec. 405(a) S. 1555; 504(a) H.R. 8342) 


Persons convicted of committing specified 
crimes including violation of Titles II or III 
of the bill are barred by the Senate bill from 
holding union office (except clerical or cus- 
todial jobs) for a period of 5 years after 
serving any part of a prison term, The 
House version would extend the prohibition 
to labor relations consultants or employer 
associations dealing with labor organiza- 
tions dealing with labor organizations. How- 
ever, this prohibition is not applicable in 
cases where citizenship rights have been re- 
stored or when a U.S. Board of Parole deter- 
mines that the person’s holding office would 
not be contrary to the purposes of the bill. 
The House version applies the 5-year prohi- 
bition of holding office to former members 
of the Communist party. 


CODES OF ETHICAL PRACTICES (TITLE V) 


This title in the Senate bill—dropped in 
the House version—is an exhortation to 
unions and employer associations to adopt 
codes of ethical practices which would safe- 
guard the rights of members. 


MISCELLANEOUS (TITLE VI) 


Punishment for interference with rights of 
members (sec. 607) 


The Senate-approved bill provides the 
punishment of 2-years’ imprisonment or a 
fine of $10,000 for interfering with the rights 
of union members guaranteed by the bill. 
This provision is deleted in the House com- 
mittee bill. 


Fiduciary responsibility (secs. 610, S. 1555; 
501(a), H.R. 8342) 


The Senate bill makes union officers re- 
sponsible in a fiduciary capacity for union 
money or other property in their trust. The 
House version adds that officers may expend 
union funds in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the union constitution and resolu- 
tions of the union governing bodies. 


TAFT-HARTLEY AMENDMENT (TITLE VII) 
NLRB jurisdiction and administration (sec. 
701) 


The Senate bill authorizes State agencies 
to exercise jurisdiction in labor relations 
cases when the NLRB has refused to act. The 
State agencies are required to apply Federal 
law in handling these cases. The House 
committee bill requires the NLRB to assert 
jurisdiction on all labor-managemnt dis- 
putes affecting interstate commerce referred 
to the Board. 

In addition the House committee adds the 
following amendments relating to the NLRB 
not found in the Senate bill: : 
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1, Increases NLRB membership from 5 to 
7 (sec. 701(c)). 

2. Delegates determination of representa- 
tion disputes to regional offices, but reserves 
the NLRB the authority to review the re- 
giona) decisions (sec. 701(d)(1)). 

3. Delegates many of the Board functions 
to the General Counsel! (sec. 701(d)(2)). 


Construction industry—Secondary boycott 
(see. 702(c)) 


The House committee adds an amendment 
to the Taft-Hartley Act which declares that 
it is not an unfair labor practice to boycott a 
“secondary employer who is engaged as a 
joizit venturer, price contractor, subcontrac- 
tor, or cocontractor, together with the 
primary employer in a labor dispute, in a 
construction project. * * *” 


Economic strikers (sec. 703) 


The Senate bill permits economic strikers 
to vote in accordance with regulations 
promulgated by the NLRB. The House bill 
strikes out the Taft-Hartley provisions deny- 
ing economic strikers the right to vote. 


Definition of supervisor (sec. 704) 


The Senate bill provides that service as- 
sistants in the communications industry do 
not qualify as supervisors under the Taft- 
Hartley definition of the term. The House 
‘committee eliminates this provision. 


Hot cargo agreement (sec. 707, S. 1555; 705 
(a), H.R. 8342) 


Both the Senate and House committee 
bills ban hot cargo agreements. But the 
House version adds that this provision does 
not deny an employee the right to refuse to 
cross a picket line when the employer is en- 
gaged in a primary dispute nor is a collective 
bargaining contract to be invalidated be- 
cause it “provides that such refusal shall not 
be cause for the discharge of such employee.” 


Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Sar A. Levitan, specialist in Labor in the 
Economics Division at the Library of 
Congress, has prepared what I think is an 
outstanding paper on the background 
and provisions of the House labor bill. 

I regard Mr, Levitan as one of the 
Nation’s most distinguished and accom- 
plished authorities in the field of labor 
law. As the House debates this labor 
bill, its members should find the infor- 
mation in Mr. Levitan’s paper very use- 
ful, and I commend it to their attention. 
Its chief value lies in the fact that it is 
both scholarly and impartial. 

The paper follows: 

BacCKGROUND AND Provisions, LaBor-MANAGE- 
MENT REPORTING AND DiscLosuRE BILL or 
1959 (H.R. 8342, 86TH Conc.) 

(By Sar A. Levitan, specialist in .Labor 
Economics Division, July 28, 1959) 
BACKGROUND OF H.R. 8342 

During the past decade several congres- 
sional investigations disclosed union abuses 
which added impetus to long-standing pro- 
posals for Federal regulation of internal 
union affairs. In the 8lst Congress, a sub- 
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committee of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor concentrated its investi- 
gation on violations of basic democratic pro- 
cedures in the United Mine Workers Union. 
In the 83d and 84th Congresses, a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare disclosed abuses in the 
administration of union health and welfare 
funds. Its investigations showed that 
leaders of the Laundry Workers, Distillery 
Workers and Allied Industrial Workers 
(formerly Auto Workers Union, A. F. of L.) 


had diverted health and welfare funds for . 


personal aggrandizement. Finally, the most 
thorough and publicized congressional in- 
vestigation into internal union affairs was 
conducted by the Senate Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field (popularly known as the 
McCLELLAN committee) since the beginning 
of 1957. 

The investigations of this commitee dis- 
closed that some officials used union funds 
for personal gains or for questionable pur- 
poses without knowledge or consent of the 
members. The financial reports of these 
unions gave no inkling of the misuse of these 
funds since the expenditures incurred by the 
officials were recorded as part of legitimate 
union business or as gifts. Several officials 
made loans from union treasuries which 
did not require any formal reporting. In 
some cases national officers exercised pro- 
longed trusteeships over locals, diverted 
union funds for their personal use and de- 
nied members their democratic rights. In 
several instances union members did not 
have the opportunity freely to elect their 
officials. 

In March 1958, the McClellan committee 
recommended legislation to curb abuses un- 
covered by the committee investigation. 
These recommendations covered the follow- 
ing areas: 

(1) Pension and welfare funds; 

(2) Union funds; 

(3) Union democracy; 

(4) Middlemen in labor-management re- 
lations; and 

(5) “No man’s land” in labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

With reference to union funds, the com- 
mittee proposed legislation requiring dis- 
closure of union receipts and disbursements 
and making willful filing of false or incom- 
plete financial statements a Federal crime 
punishable by imprisonment and fines. The 
committee also proposed that restrictions be 
imposed upon the use of union funds to 
prevent abuse of expenditures contrary to 
the desires of the members. 

With reference to union democracy, the 
committee recommended the periodic secret 
election of union officers and the restriction 
of the right of unions to impose trustee- 
ships or receiverships. 

These recommendations served as the 
basis for hearings conducted by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Labor under the chair- 
manship of Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY. Dur- 
ing the month of May 1958, the subcommit- 
tee held extensive hearings on union finan- 
cial and administrative practices and pro- 
cedures. S. 3974 (85th Cong.) was one result 
of these hearings. The Senate approved this 
bill by an 88 to 1 vote on June 17, 1958. 

Despite the one-sided vote in favor of the 
bill, many of its provisions were highly con- 
troversial. Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY 
charged that employer organizations—he 
singied out the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the US. Chamber of 
Commerce and the American Retail Federa- 
tion—spread false and misleading informa- 
tion about the bill, and that this campaign 
of misrepresentation killed any chance for 
the passage of S. 3974 in the 85th Congress 


Others have suggested that the opposition of 


some union leaders to some provisions of the 
bill had also contributed to the defeat of 
the bill in the House. 
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Senator Barry Gotpwatrer blamed the 
Democratic leadership in the House for fail- 
ure to bring the bill up for a vote. He de- 
nied that the NAM and other employer or- 
ganizations had the power to kill a bill. 
Secretary James P. Mitchell blamed the 
Democratic House leadership for refusing to 
present the House with an opportunity to 
act on S. 3974. 

Speaker Sam RayYBuRN accused the Sec- 
retary of playing politics with the bill. He 
explained that he withheld S. 3974 from the 
committee because the committee was oc- 
cupied with other bills, and he awaited the 
discharge of the proposed welfare and pen- 
sion disclosure legislation before he sent 
S. 3974 to the committee. 

The bill was referred on July 31, 1958, to 
the House Subcommittee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations. But, the subcommittee 
failed to report out the bill and an attempt 
to have the Committee on Education and 
Labor assume jurisdiction over the bill was 
defeated by a 22 to 7 vote. 

On August 18, Speaker Raysurn called up 
S. 3974 for House consideration under sus- 
pension of rules. The procedure requires a 
two-thirds affirmative vote to approve the 
bill with debate limited to 40 minutes. The 
motion failed even to get a majority and 
was rejected by a 198 to 190 vote. Sixty-one 
Democrats and 137 Republicans voted to re- 


ject the bill, while 149 Democrats and 41. 


Republicans voted for the passage of S. 
3974. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Labor held 
again extensive hearings on labor reform 
legislation during January-March 1959. The 
result was S. 1555, which the Senate approved 
after a prolonged debate by a 90—l+vote on 
April 25, 1959. The Senate considered 52 
amendments to the bill reported out by the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare; it 
passed 35 amendments, rejected 15, and 2 
were withdrawn. 

A joint subcommittee of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee held hearings on 
labor reform legislation in March, April, and 
May of 1959. The full committee considered 
S. 1555, as approved by the Senate, and other 
bills for 5 weeks. On July 23, 1959, the com- 
mittee reported out H.R. 8342 by a 16-14 
bipartisan vote. 


PROVISIONS. OF H.R. 8342 


The labor-management reporting and dis- 
closure bill (H.R. 8342) is an attempt on the 
part of Congress to legislate comprehensive 
Federal regulation of internal union affairs. 
It includes provisions encouraging union 
democracy and financial integrity in union 
affairs and regulations guaranteeing rights 
of members in relation to their union. The 
bill contemplates that these aims can be 
achieved by guaranteeing members freedom 
of speech and assembly and safeguarding 
them from arbitrary payments and improper 
disciplinary action by requiring disclosure 
af union finances and conflicts of economic 
interests between union officers and mem- 
bers, periodic secret elections of union offi- 
cers; and by imposing restrictions upon the 
practice of union receiverships. 

The bill also requires that management 
and its agents disclose expenditures involving 
interference or coercion with the rights of 
employees to join a union and to engage in 
collective bargaining with their employees. 

Finally, the bill contains several amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act. The most 
important of these prohibit the NLRB from 
restricting its jurisdiction, permit strikers to 
vote in representation elections if no unfair 
practices are involved, liberalize union-shop 
agreements in the construction industry, im- 

pose restrictions on organizational and rec- 
ognitional picketing and hot-cargo agree- 
men 

The specific provisions of H.R. 8342 can be 
divided into three groups: 

1. Rules affecting the regulation and ad- 
ministration of internal union affairs; 
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2. Rules affecting management interference 
with the rights of their employees to join 
unions and to engage in collective bargain- 
ing; and 

3. Amendments to the Labor-Management 
Relations Act. 

I. Internal union affairs 


Most of the bill deals with this subject. 
It includes provisions regarding the rights 
of union members, the disclosure of union 
finances, trusteeships, elections, and fiduci- 
ary responsibilities of officers. 


A. Members’ Rights (Title I) 


1, The following rights of union members 
are guaranteed: Freedom of speech and as- 
sembly, protection against arbitrary dues, 
initiation fees and assessments, rights to 
sue a union or its officers for alleged viola- 
tion of rights, and safeguards against im- 
proper disciplinary action. (Sec. 101, p. 10.) 

2. An aggrieved member must first ex- 
haust the remedies available under the pro- 
visions of the union constitution and by- 
laws. If redress is not secured within 6 
months, the aggrieved member may bring a 
civil action in a district court to prevent 
and restrain the violation of his rights. No 
penalty is provided for the violation of the 


rights guaranteed to members. (Sec. 102, p. 
14.) 
B. Union Reports and Disclosure of Finance 


(Title IT) 

1. Every union must adopt a constitution 
and bylaws and file a copy with the Secretary 
of Labor including specific information de- 
tailing its major internal operations. » (Sec. 
201, p. 16.) 

2. Every union, except those having less 
than 200 members or gross annual receipts 
of less than $20,000, must file annually a 
comprehensive report of its financial trans- 
actions. But the Secretary of Labor is au- 
thorized to withdraw the exemption of a 
union not required to file financial reports 
after determining that the members of the 
union have been denied information about 
their local’s finances. (Sec. 201(b),(c),(d), 
p. 18.) 

3. Union officers are required to make 
available to members reports required under 
Title Il. This requirement is enforceable 
through court actions, which may also 
award the union member(s) attorney fees 
and other costs involved in filing action 
against the union. (Sec. 201(c), p. 18.) 

4. Union officials must report to the Sec- 
retary of Labor any activities which might 
involve a conflict of interest between their 
obligations as representatives of unions and 
their engagement in transactions which 
might be a source of personal gain contrary 
to the interests of the union members whom 
they represent. The bill lists specific activi- 
ties which might constitute a conflict of 
interest. (Sec. 202(a), p. 21.) 

5. Union officers are required to keep for 
a period of 5 years detailed information 
which may be needed to verify the financial 
reports filed under the provisions of Title II. 
(Sec. 206, p. 29). 

6. The reports filed under this title are 
public information. (Sec. 205(a), p. 28.) 

7. The Secretary of Labor is authorized to 
prescribe the forms, publish the reports filed 
under title II and to bring action before 
district courts to restrain suspected viola- 
tions of title Il. (Secs. 208 and 210, pp. 30 
and 31.) 

8. Willful violation of title II, including 
the filing of false reports or failing to dis- 
close information, is punishable by 1-year 
imprisonment and for $10,000 fine, or both. 
(Sec. 209, p. 31.) 

C, Trusteeships (Title IIT) 


1.A union assuming receivership or 
trusteeship authority over a subordinate 
body must report the action within 30 days 
to the Secretary of Labor. The report must 
contain detailed information describing rea- 
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activities under Title III. 


-or both. 
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sons why the trusteeship was established. 
(Sec. 301, p. 32.) 

2. During the period the trusteeship 1s in 
effect, any voting for delegates to the na- 
tional convention by the trustee union must 
be in secret and no funds of the subordinate 
body, except regular per capita dues and 
assessment payable by nontrusteed unions, 
may be transferréd to the body exercising 
the trusteeship. The maximum period of a 
trusteeship is 18 months, unless the parent 
body can show good reason for its extension. 
(Sec. 303(a) and 304(c), p. 34 and 36.) 

3. Willful violation of the above is pun- 
ishable by imprisonment for 1 year, a $10,000 
fine, or both. (Sec. 303(b), p. 35.) 

4. The Secretary of Labor is required to 
investigate complaints by members of a 
trusteed union alleging violations of the 
trusteeship. If the complaint appears meri- 
torious, the Secretary must bring civil action 
in a district court without disclosing the 
name of the complaintant to secure appro- 
priate relief. (Sec. 304(a), p. 35.) After a 
period of 3 years, the Secretary of Labor is 
required to report to Congress concerning 
(Sec. 305, p. 37.) 
D. Elections (Title IV) 


1. National officers are to be elected at 
least every 5 years, either by secret ballot 
among the members or by delegates elected 
by secret ballot. (Sec. 401(a), p. 37.) 

, 2. Officers of local unions are to be elected 
at least every 3 years by secret ballot among 
the members. (Sec. 401(b), p. 38.) 

3. Officers of intermediate bodies are to be 
elected at least every 4 years, either by secret 
ballot among the members or by officer 
representatives elected by secret ballot. 
(Sec. 401(c), p. 38.) 

4. Union funds may not be used to pro- 
mote individual candidates. (Sec. 401(p), 
p. 40.) 

5. A district court may order a recall elec- 
tion upon the petition of a member, if the 
constitution does not provide adequate pro- 
cedure for the removal of an officer guilty of 
serious misconduct. (Sec. 401(g), p. 40.) 

6. An aggrieved member alleging irregu- 
larities in elections may secure an injunction 
in a district court to prevent or restrain the 
violation, provided the member has ex- 
hausted remedies under the union consti- 
tution for a period of at least 6 months. The 
Secretary of Labor is authorized to super- 
vise a new election, if ordered by the court. 
(Sec. 402, p. 41.) 

E. Safeguards for Labor Organizations * 
(Title V) 


1. Officers and other representatives of 
unions are responsible in a fiduciary capac- 
ity for union money or other property in 
their trust. They may expend union funds 
only in accordance with the provisions of the 
union constitution, ‘bylaws and the resolu- 
tions of the appropriate governing bodies, 
(Sec. 501(a), p. 44.) 

2. A union member may sue a union of- 
ficer or other representative to recover dam- 
ages or to secure an accounting for the bene- 
fit of the union. This right is granted, if the 
union or’ its’ governing body fails to act. 
(Sec. 501(b), p. 45.) 

3. An embezzlement of union funds or as- 
sets is made a felony punishable by im- 
prisonment for 5 years or by a $10,000 fine, 
(Sec. 501(c), p. 46.) 

4. Officers or other representatives of 
unions whose property and annual financial 
receipts exceed $5,000 must be bonded. (Sec. 
502(a), p, 47.) 

5. Unions are forbidden to make loans to 
any officer or union employee in excess of 
$2,500. (Sec. 503 (a), p. 48.) 

6. Unions may not pay the-fine of any of- 
ficer or employee convicted for any willful 
violation of this bill. (Sec. 503(b), p. 48.) 

7. Persons convicted of committing speci- 
fied crimes, including violation of titles II or 
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III of the bill, are barred from holding union 
office (except clerical or custodial jobs) for 
a@ period of 5 years after serving any part 
of a prison term. However, this prohibition 
is not applicable in cases where citizenship 
rights have been restored or when a US. 
Board of Parole determines that the person’s 
holding office would not be contrary to the 
purposes of the bill. The same provision 
applies to former members of the Communist 
Party. (Sec. 504(a), p. 49.) 

8. Willful violation of 4, 5, 6, and 7 above 
is punishable by 1-year imprisonment or a 
fine of $16,000, or both. (Sec. 502(b), 503(c), 
and 504(b), pp. 47-49.) 

i, Employer reports 


A. Every employer must report any pay- 
ment made to employees or their collective 
officer or any other union representative. 
(Sec. 203(a) (1), p. 24.) 

B. Every employer must report any pay- 
ments made to employees or their collective 
bargaining representatives for the purpose of 
interfering with union activities protected by 
the Labor Management Relations Act. The 
reporting requirements apply also to pay- 
ments made to labor relation consultants for 
the same purpose. (Sec. 203(a)(2) and (3) 
(4) and (b), pp. 24-26.) 

C. Provisions 5-8 listed under title IT are 
also applicable to employers or their agents 
required to file reports. 

III. Miscellaneous (title VI) 
A. Powers of the Secretary of Labor 


The Secretary of Labor is empowered to 
investigate suspected violations of the bill 
(except title I) and is granted a subpena 
power in connection with these investiga- 
tions. (Sec. 601, p. 56.) 

B. “Shakedown” Picketing 


Unions are prohibited from picketing for 
the purpose of extortion. Violation is made 
punishable by 20-year imprisonment or a 
fine of $10,000, or both. (Sec 602, p. 56.) 
IV. Amendments to Taft-Hartley Act (title 

Vil) 


A. Jurisdiction of NLRB 


National Labor Relations Board is directed 
to assume full jurisdiction granted to it 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. (Sec. 701(a), 
p. 60.) 

B. National Labor Relations Board 


The membership of the NLRB is increased 
to 7 (from present 5) and their term of 
office is extended to a period of 7 years (from 
present 4 years). (Sec. 701(c), p. 60.) 

C. Union Shop in Building Trades 


Employers and unions in the construction 
industry are’permitted to enter into agree- 
ments before the union majority status is 
established. Also, such agreements may re- 
quire employees to join the union 7 days 
after hiring, instead of the usual 30 days. 
(Sec. 702(a), p. 64.) 

D. Construction Site Picketing 


A union is permitted to picket a secondary 
employer who is engaged as a joint venturer 
with a primary employer in a labor dispute 
on a construction site. (Sec. 702(c), p. 65.) 

E. Economic Strikers 


Economic strikers are entitled to vote in a 
representation election. (Sec. 703, p. 67.) 
F. Prehearing Election 
NLRB is authorized to hold a representa- 
tion election 30 days following the filing of 
a petition, when no substantial issues exist 
between the parties. (Sec. 704, p. 68.) 


G. “Hot-Cargo” Agreement 
“Hot-cargo” agreements between common 
carriers and unions are banned. However, 
the bill specifies that this provision does 
not deny an employee of a common carrier 
the right to refuse to cross a picket line 
where the employer is engaged in a primary 
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dispute nor is a collective bargaining con- 
tract to be invalidated because it prohibits 
the carrier from firing an employee refusing 
to cross the picket line. (Sec. 705(a), p. 
68.) 





H. Recognitional and Organizational 
Picketing 


A union is prohibited from picketing or 
threatening to picket an establishment for 
the purpose of requiring an employer to rec- 
ognize or bargain with the union or requir- 
ing the employees to select the union as 
their representative in collective bargaining 
under the following conditions: (1) The em- 
ployer has already recognized another union 
and National Labor Relations Board regula- 
tions ban (sec. 9(c)) a new union from chal- 
lenging the rights of the recognized union 
to represent the employees; or (2 a valid 
election has been held within the preceding 
9 months and the union has been rejected 
by the. majority of the employees in the 
bargaining unit. (Sec. '705(a), p. 70.) 

I. Bribing Employee Representatives 

The Taft-Hartley Act prohibits an em- 
Ployer to pay or deliver anything of value to 
representatives of his employees. This pro- 
hibition is made applicable to agents of the 
employer -or employer associations. (Sec. 
505(a), p. 51.) 

J. Improper Unloading Fees 

The Taft-Hartley Act prohibits a union 
officer to demand or accept improper unload- 
ing fees from interstate truckers. This pro- 
hibition is extended to agents of the union 
representaive. (Sec. 505(b), p. 52.) 

K. Non-Communist Affidavits 


The Taft-Hartley requirement that officers 
of unions that petition the Board must file 
non-Communist affidavits is repealed. (Sec. 
201(e), p. 20.) 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Sar A. Levitan, specialist in labor 
in the Economics Division at the Li- 
brary of Congress, has prepared what I 
think is an outstanding paper on the 
background and provisions of the House 
labor bill, which I commend to the at- 
tention of all Members of Congress. 

The paper follows: 

CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 
(By Sar A. Levitan) 

The close vote (16 to 14) by which H.R. 
8342 has been reported out of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor indi- 
cates the controversial nature of its pro- 
visions. The bill has been attacked by di- 
verse groups. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce has re- 
ferred to the bill as a “watered-down farce.” 
The AFL-CIO has pronounced the bill as 
unacceptable and punitive: “under the guise 
of labor reform [it] does grievous harm to 
legitimate unions.” 

Two members of the committee who voted 
to report out the bill have since introduced a 
tougher measure of their own. Administra- 
tion spokesmen have also found H.R. 8342 
inadequate. 

On the other hand, supporters of the bill 
on the House Committee on Education and 
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Labor characterized it as “a fair and effective 
instrument of labor-management reform.” 

Space permits to analyze only the major 
controversial issues raised by the bill. These 
will be divided as follows: 


A. ISSUES DEALING WITH INTERNAL UNION 
AFFAIRS 


Is there need for Federal legislation? 
Members’ rights. 

Disclosure of finances. 

Trusteeships. 

Voting rights. 

Non-Communist affidavits. 

B. ISSUES PERTAINING TO LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATION 


The power of unions. 

No man's land. 

. Construction industry. 

ight of strikers to vote. 

ecognitional and organizational pick- 


Ques one 


ar Qtbr 


eting. 
6. Hot cargo. 
1. A need for Federal legislation to regulate 
internal union affairs 


Traditionally, unions have been regarded 
as volutary associations and have been 
treated before the law in the same manner 
as other voluntary organizations. This 
means that the administration of union in- 
ternal affairs has not been considered a 
proper subject for legislative or judicial in- 
terference. Unions were left free to deter- 
mine qualifications for admission of poten- 
tial members, rules controlling expulsion and 
discipline, the selection of officers, and other 
facets of internal affairs incidental to the 
administration of labor organizations. 

This attitude toward unions has under- 
gone radical change with the growing per- 
vasiveness and economic power of unions in 
our society over the last two decades. Under 
existing law, millions of workers are now re- 
quired to become or remain union members 
as a condition of employment. According to 
a US. Bureau of Labor Statistics report, 
two-thirds of 1,716 contracts studiéd in 1954, 
covering more than 7.4 million employees, 
contained union-shop provisions. “Mainte- 
nance of union membership” provisions ac- 
counted for another 14 percent of the agree- 
ments. In addition, about 4 percent of the 
agreements stipulated some degree of pref- 
erence in hiring union members. Based on 
thes edata, it would appear that union secu- 
rity provisions currently apply to more than 
13 million workers in the United States. 


In 1957 the National Industrial Conférence 
Board estimated that the minimum annual 
income of American unions from dues is ap- 
proximately $620 million, or $33.74 per mem- 
ber. The study indicates that the actual 
amount of money which unions collect from 
members is appreciably higher. 

Public interest in union activity, it has 
been suggested, is justified, not only because 
union membership is required as a condition 
of employment, but also because union ac- 
tivity today affects the lives of the 17 million 
members belonging to some 200 national 
unions. Under present law, union nego- 
tiations, because they extend to such matters 
as pensions and insurance, affect not only 
employees but also the lives of persons who 
are retired or disabled and, in some cases, 
their dependents as well. Through grievance 
procedures, provided in most collective bar- 
gaining contracts, unions are free to choose 
the cases in which they will initiate griev- 
ance machinery or apply union pressures. 

In bargaining for their members, unions 
are protected by Federal law. With the aid 
of quasi-governmental powers, unions in- 
fluence broad social and economic policies 
as well as the livelihood of their members. 

These labor union developments since the 
3930's have led many observers to question 
the appropriateness of continuing to treat 
labor unions as voluntary associations. Re- 
gardiess of whether members join unions out 
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of free choice or because of compulsion 
sanctioned by Federal law, it has been, ar- 
gued that the power which unions wield 
calls for governmental regulation to assure 
that unions are properly administered and 
that the interests of union members are 
adequately protected. The claim that grant- 
ing special privileges to unions to act as 
quasi-governmental agents is in the public 
interest in no way diminishes Federal re- 
sponsibility in this area; on the contrary, 
it increases Federal responsibility. 

Contemporary American unions, it is fur- 
ther argued, cannot rightfully claim the 
privileges and immunities that private asso- 
ciations have before the law. This does not 
necessarily indicate an indictment of the 
labor movement in the United States. 
Granted that most unions fully recognize 
their obligations to the memberships, the 
law must protect the basic economic rights 
of all workers. As long as even a few unions 
are run by corrupt leadership, it is the duty 
of Congress to protect the employees’ inter- 
ests, provided it does not hamper the legiti- 
mate activities of unions. 

Ever since the passage of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act many students of union activities 
have called for more stringent regulation of 
internal union affairs. The disclosures of 
the McClellan committee have added 
strength and impetus to the demand that 
“there ought to be a law” to guarantee the 
democratic rights of union leaders. The law, 
this argument runs, having guaranteed 
workers the right to be represented in col- 
lective bargaining by “unions of their own 
choosing,” must also assure them the right 
to determine that the spokesmen of these 
unions are also “of their own choosing.” 

It has also been noted that legislation is 
necessary not only to safeguard the rights 
of union members, but also to promote the 
interests of society which has entrusted 
unions with special rights and immunities in 
bargaining for workers. 

There has been, however, little agreement 
on the means that should be used to achieve 
this end. The basic dilemma is how to guar- 
antee the rights of union members with a 
minimum of governmental interference; 
which will not weaken the collective bar- 
gaining functions of unions. Some suggest 
that the desired goal cannot be achieved 
achieved without paying too high a cost in 
terms of disrupting union activities. They 
note that some legislative proposals would 
impose burdens on a great many unions in 
an -effort to prevent undesirable activity in 
relatively few, and that on balance, in terms 
of the interests of union membership and 
the public as a whole, such action is un- 
warranted. . 

Still other union spokesmen are concerned 
that certain legislation would inject the Goy- 
ernment into union affairs and would sow the 
seeds of potential Government control of 
unions. 


A few have found governmental interfer- 
ence repugnant because it would further ex- 
tend Federal powers to activities which are 
basically local in nature and it has been sug- 
gested that the Federal Government should 
cede the internal regulation of unions to the 
States. This solution is opposed on the basis 
that action by the several States would im- 
pose an intolerable burden upon the activi- 
ties of national unions which would then 
have to conform to the regulations of the 50 
States and other jurisdictions. Furthermore, 
since the regulation of collective bargaining 
has already been preempted by the Federal 
Government, it cannot justifiably avoid the 
responsibility of assuring workers the right 
to a democratic choice of their representa- 
tives. 

Union spokesmen have argued that the 
publicity given to the findings of the Mc- 
Clellan committee during the past 214 
years was out of proportion to the wrong- 
doings actually present in unions, They 
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assert that there has been less sin in 
unions than in other voluntary associations 
or in private industry. According to this 
view, the opponents of unionism have tried 
to use the McClellan disclosures to arouse 
antiunion sentiment and to stimulate a de- 
mand for legislation which would harass 
unions and would do injury to the legitimate 
ends of the union movement. 

The AFL-CIO has officially classified H.R. 
8342 in this category, though it finds the 
bill less objectionable than the Senate ap- 
proved S. 1555. George Meany, president of 
the AFL-CIO, has expressed particular ob- 
jection to title I (“Rights of Union Mem- 
bers”) of the bill. He indicated, however, 
that the AFL-CIO urges legislation which 
would require thorough financial disclosure, 
making embezzlement of union funds a Fed- 
eral crime and appropriate provisions dealing 
with trusteeships, and election of union 
Officials, The Federation has recognized that 
it cannot adequately deal with the abuses 
disclosed by the McClellan committee 
through self-regulation. 


2. Members’ rights 


An examination of union activities shows 
that most unions function in a democratic 
manner. They have been alert in guarantee- 
ing the rights of members and have in most 
cases established the necessary machinery 
to effectuate these rights. But in some in- 
stances, the membership has not had a free 
opportunity to select or replace union leaders, 
because entrenched officers have prevented 
any opportunity to develop. This union 
leaders usually accomplish through the con- 
trol and manipulation of the union channels 
of communication, through patronage and 
by outright supression of opposition. 

In some cases unions have fallen prey to 
racketeering elements, who have taken over 
labor organizations, and in the words of 
Senator McCLeLuan, then so-called labor 
leaders “run the union and do what they 
please with it.” The McClellan committee 
has supplied a sample picture of a racketeer- 
dominated local: 

“The operations of Local 985 of the Team- 
sters Union * * * represents a most dis- 
graceful type of unionism. As it now op- 
erates it is a leech preying upon workingmen 
and women to provide personal aggrandize- 
ment for (the leader] and and his friends. 
Nowhere in this hearing is there to be found 
one scintilla of evidence that local 985 has 
done anything to help the wages and work- 
ing conditions of its members in these in- 
dustries. To the contrary, we have had testi- 
mony that members * * * had their wages 
drastically reduced after they became union 
members and their employers signed con- 
tracts with local 985." (U.S. Senate, Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field. Release April 
15, 1959.) 

To protect the rights of members in rela- 
tions to their unions, H.R. 8342 requires that 
unions guarantee the following rights to 
members: freedom of speech and assembly; 
protection against arbitrary dues, initiation 
fees and assessments; rights to sue a union or 
its officers for alleged violation of rights; and 
safeguards against improper disciplinary 
action. 

The AFL-CIO has charged that these pro- 


visions are unnecessary and unworkable. 
Union practices and democratic traditions © 


are too diverse to adjust to a uniformly de- 
signed set of regulations and rules. The ma- 
jor function of unions is to improve the wages 
and working conditions of members through 
collective bargaining. The harsh struggle 
of the market place would make it frequently 
impossible for.unions to act effectively and 
to conduct its business under the restrictions 
imposed by the bill, which purports to 
guarantee members’ rights. President George 
Meany stated: 

“A detailed, legally enforceable code of in- 
ternal procedures for all unions * * * must 
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inevitably end up either in general terms 
as to be susceptible of almost any interpreta- 
tion (and hence a breeding ground for litiga- 
tion) or as a strait jacket which would inhibit 
obviously reasonable and proper union prac- 
tices.” (Testimony before the Joint Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, June 3, 1959.) 


3. Disclosure of finance 


Little opposition has been expressed in 
principle to the provision requiring union 
reporting and disclosure of financial informa- 
tion. Union spokesmen, however, have ex- 
pressed objection to requiring all unions, re- 
gardless of size, to file reports. It was sug- 
gested that smaller unions should be relieved 
of this burden because of the limited amount 
of finances they handle and because most 
smaller local unions do not have the techni- 
cal personnel capable of filing the necessary 
reports. H.R. 8342 accordingly exempts all 
unions with less than 200 members or with 
gross annual income of less than $20,000. 

A similar provision in the Kennedy-Ives 
bill (8S. 3974, 85th Cong.) was attacked by the 
Secretary of Labor on the ground that it 
would exempt the majority of unions from 
disclosing their financial transactions. It 
was claimed that all union members, regard- 
less of the size of their local, are entitled to 
information on how their contributions to 
the union are being used. Apparently, to 
overcome this objection H.R. 8342 grants the 
Secretary of Labor the authority to withdraw 
the exemption of smaller unions from filing 
financial reports if the members are denied 
information about their local’s finances. 


4. Trusteeships 


This is one of the least studied areas of 
union administration. Information about 
the practice of receivership in unions is ex- 
tremely fragmentary. ‘There is no single au- 
thoritative study available on this subject. 
Nevertheless, the McClellan committee in- 
vestigations have shown that at least three 
international unions which the committee 
investigated—the Teamsters, the Operating 
Engineers, and the Bakers—have effectively 
suppressed local democracy and members’ 
rights with resulting personal gain to officials 
who placed the unions under trusteeships. 

Objection to the regulation of receiverships 
is based on the concern that legislation lim- 
iting the period of trusteeship may hamper 
effective union administration. Union 
spokesmen suggested that there is not suffi- 
cient information about the practice to jus- 
tify legislation. They proposed that legis- 
lation be limited to require incidents of 
trusteeships be reported to the Department 
of Labor. The Secretary of Labor would 
then report to Congress whether or not fur- 
ther legislation was needed. Specifically, 
the AFL-CIO has objected to subjective 
trustee regulation to both Federal and State 
courts. They favor exclusive Federal reme- 
dies. 

5. Voting rights 


The justification for regulating union elec- 
tions and the requirement of a secret ballot 
is based on the fact that many union consti- 
tutions do not require secret elections of 
officers. The McClellan investigations 
showed that occasionally individual mem- 
bers may have reason to refrain from voting 
openly against incumbent officials. 

Those who advocate legislation for union 
democracy point to the fact that our insti- 
tutions are based upon democratic ideals. 
They believe that the Government would be 
justified, therefore, in demanding democracy 
in unions, if the unions are to act as repre- 
sentatives of the members under the law. 

Those opposing the election provisions 
question whether efforts to force democracy 
upon unions through legislation can func- 
tion desirably and effectively. They suggest 
that democracy. is not an appropriate sub- 
ject for legislative compuision and that one 
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set of standards may not be equally appro- 
priate for the many types of unions. Also, 
enforcement of democracy through legisla- 
tion would tend to be self-defeating since it 
would reduce the area of self-determination. 
Moreover, some union spokesmen have as- 
serted, if the right of the Government to 
legislate democracy is conceded, then appli- 
cation of such legislation should be equally 
appropriate to associations in business, pro- 
fession and churchs. 

On the other hand, some have objected to 
the provision of H.R. 8342 which limits vot- 
ing requirements to the election of officers. 
It has been suggested that this provision is 
inadequate to achieve genuine union democ- 
racy and to assure procedures which would 
give the members effective control over the 
affairs of their unions. According to this 
view, members also deserve a right to ex- 
press their views in secret election over other 
vital matters which affect the lives of mem- 
bers. Basic among these is the right of 
members to express their opinions with re- 
gard to the union calling a strike and with 
regard to nonstrike clauses in collective bar- 
gaining agreements. Opponents of this type 
of legislation argue that secret strike ballot- 
ing, while it might superficially strengthen 
the rights of members over the destinies of 
their unions, does not actually work out in 
practice. In most cases union members au- 
thorize their leaders to strike. That at least 
has been the experience during World War 
II when such a vote was required. More- 
over, a strike vote may involve labor and 
management in a campaign for the vote of 
the employees and would, therefore, distract 
the parties from the difficult task of achiev- 
ing harmonious labor-management relations. 

Another attempt to strengthen union de- 
mocracy is represented by the proposal which 
would require that union constitutions pro- 
vide for initiative and referendum. Backers 
of this proposal have asserted that this kind 
of legislation is practiced in many States and 
strengthens democracy by encouraging the 
rights of minorities. Opponents argue that 
legislation which would require union initi- 
ative and referendum procedures would in- 
volve too much Government regulation of 
union affairs and that such procedures may 
not be suitable for union organization. It 
might aid employers opposing the union to 
encourage dissension in union ranks and 
thus split the union and dissipate its ener- 
gies upon internal conflict rather than allow- 
ing it to work for the achievement of better 
wages and working conditions, which are the 
major purposes of the union. 

6. Non-Communist affidavits 

H.R.8342 repeals the Taft-Hartley require- 
ment (sec. 9(h)) that union officers re- 
sorting to the National Labor Relations Board 
must sign a non-Communist affidavit. Pro- 
ponents of this amendment argue that it 
offers a gratuitous insult to labor leaders to 
compel them to sign affidavits which im- 
pugn their loyalty. They also assert that 
the signing of the affidavits has accom- 
plished little in the past. 

Those who would retain the non-Commu- 
nist affidavit suggest that the threat of sub- 
versive influences in the United States re- 
mains, and any measure that might help fer- 
ret out Communist should not be stricken. 
In order to eliminate the objection that labor 
leaders are singled out for suspicion of 
loyalty, they would also require affidavits by 
employers. 

C. ISSUES PERTAINING TO LABOR~-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 
7. Limitation of union power 


So far the discussion has centered about 
the means to achieve union democracy. It 
has been suggested, however, that legislation 
which would merely assure union democracy, 
and guarantee the right of union members 
while desirable in itself, begs the question of 
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Government responsibility in the regulation 
of unions. Underlying this line of thought 
is the belief that union strength represents 
a danger to the operations of a free economy, 
and that union coercive tactics rob employ- 
ers and employees of their basic freedoms. 

According to this view, an effective labor 
reform bill should include the following 
measures: 

1. Ban on all forms of blackmail picket- 
ing. 

2. Closing secondary boycott loopholes. 

3. Resolving the no man’s land problem 
by ceding NLRB jurisdiction to the States. 

4. Bringing unions under antitrust laws. 

5. Adopting a national right-to-work law. 

The problem, according to the supporters 
of this type of legislation, is not that the 
rights of union members are properly guar- 
anteed, but whether the institution of un- 
ionism as practiced today offers a major 
threat to national well-heing. They con- 
clude that the limitation of the power of 
unions is the primary need. 

Opponents of this view assert that the as- 
sumption upon which this type of proposals 
are based, namely, that unions. possess over- 
whelming power, is exaggerated. They argue 
that the contrary is true and that union 
power is generally used not only to benefit 
the members, but also to improve the total 
economic wellbeing of all groups in society. 


8. No mars land 


The National Labor Relations Board has 
the authority to remedy unfair labor prac- 
tices in establishments where operations ef- 
fect commerce. The Board has, however, 
chosen not to exercise fully the powers 
granted to it by Congress under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court. In 1950 the Board published 
a series of standards, which presumably ex- 
cluded essentially local business from Board 
jurisdiction. 

Four years later the Board further reduced 
its jurisdiction, excluding many more em- 
ployers and employees from the protection 
afforded by Congress under the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act. When the NLRB 
restricted its jurisdiction, the Board believed 
that the States would be able to step into 
the areas which were vacated by the Board 
limiting its jurisdiction. 

But in a series of decisions culminating 
in Guss v. Utah (353 U.S. 1, 1957), the Su- 
preme Court declared that the States can- 
not exercise authority in cases affecting com- 
merce even though the National Labor Re- 
lations Board refused to assume jurisdiction. 
This has created a “no-man’s land’ where 
employers and employees are left outside the 
jurisdiction of both State laws and the Fed- 
eral agency when the latter, charged with 
regulation, refuses to as8ume the authority 
which it was granted by Congress. 
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BEXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we live in an age where our 
great salvation is hope: Hope and faith 
in a better and more peaceful world. 
But hope as we understand it—belief 
and trust based on the expectation of 
obtainment—has been denied to 17 mil- 
lion Americans currently suffering from 
mental disorders; it will be denied to 
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300,000 new patients who will enter 
mental hospitals this year; one out of 
every 10 children being born this year 
will likely enter a mental hospital for 
treatment before concluding his life. 
They have lost the precious gift of hope 
and feel themselves abandoned by 
mankind. 

Surely these are startling facts to 
which America must be alert. We must 
urge our wisest minds to ferret out causes 
and seek cures. We cannot abandon 
them. We must provide hope—the hope 
born of understanding and love by those 
of us who have not known this tragedy. 

I would like to commend to the earnest 
attention of the Members of this distin- 
guished body, a story of what it means 
to work and live in a mental institution. 
This inspiring and hope-giving article 
was written by a man of God who has 
dedicated his life’s work to providing 
such love and understanding; who has 
indeed lived by the maxim: “As long as 
you did it for one of these, the least of 
My brethren, you did it for Me.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, 
an article by Rev. Paul Revere, pub- 
lished in the Sign magazine of May 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

New Hope For THE MENTALLY ILL 
(By Rev. Paul Revere) 

Iam a chaplain at a mental hospital. It is 
a large hospital, with 2,000 beds. It is con- 
ducted by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Because I am a priest, people often ask me 
where I am stationed. When I tell them I 
get ready to duck. The questions come 
faster than Bob Turley'’s speedballs: How do 
you stand it? Isn't it depressing? Have a 
lot of violent cases, don’t you? Hopeless, 
aren't they? 

Now this annoys me. It annoys me be- 
cause so many people have the wrong slant 
on the mentally ill. Far too many people to- 
day look upon the state of the mentally ill 
as depressing and hopeless. This defeatist 
attitude, based on ignorance, is most unfor- 
tunate. It is unfortunate because it keeps 
the mentally sick from getting the care and 
attention so sorely needed to help them back 
to normal health. 

When we visit an ordinary hospital we nat- 
vrally feel sorry for our sick friend. But 
our sorrow is sustained by hope. We seek to 
communicate that hope to our friend, 
whether he has heart trouble, tuberculosis, 
or any other serious affliction. This kindly 
optimism is a positive help to the sick in 
their battle for recovery. 

Yet when people think of the mentally ill, 
there are just far to many who consider 
them hopeless. This lack of hope tends to 
dry up the fonts of love and sympathy. You 
cannot love for long when you abandon hope 
for someone. Yet, anyone working with the 
mentally ill will tell you that mentally sick 
patients positively need to know that some- 
one cares about them. Love is something 
that the sickest patient easily recognizes and 
responds to. Hope, then, provides a ground 
for love and sympathy. Experienced work- 
ers, having seen so many cures, have such 
hope. Friends and relatives frequently need 
to be educated to it. 

The National Association for Mental 
Health runs its annual campaign to alert the 
Nation to the seriousness of the problem of 
mental health. The association bombards 
the country, through posters, through radio, 
TV. and motion pictures, through lecture 
halis and the press, with the disturbing facts 
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and figures: 17 million Americans currently 
suffering from mental disorders; half the 
hospital beds in the country occupied by 
mental patients; this year, 300,000 new pa- 
tients will enter mental hospitals; 1 out 
of every 10 children being born this year 
‘will likely enter a mental institution for 
treatment before concluding his life. 

The facts are presented to beget action— 
to alert America to an imminent grave 
problem; to urge our wisest minds to ferret 
out causes and seek cures. 

Certainly a great deal has already been 
accomplished and many are the patients 
who annually return to normal living. But 
while waiting for more expert knowledge 
of mental disease, there are some things 
that can be done and should be done 
immediately. 

A major thing to be done immediately 
is for many people to change their attitude 
toward the mentally ill. The public at 
large still needs to be educated to the fact 
that a person suffering from a nervous or 
mental disorder is Just as much a victim 
of sickness as & person who has a heart 
ailment, a kidney disease, or any other 
malady. Everyone should realize that many 
of the mentally ill are affected only in cer- 
tain areas of their mental activity while 
remaining quite normal in all other phases 
of their thinking and acting. Normal com- 
munication is possible in many areas of con- 
versation. 

Above all, people should recognize the 
basic dignity of a mentally ill patient. He's 
not an animal to be stashed away in isolated 
confinement. He is a human being. He is 
made in God’s image and likeness. Above 
all, Christians should realize that he has 
been purchased by the blood of Jesus Christ 
end is actually or potentially a member of 
the mystical body of Christ. ‘As long as you 
did it for one of these, the least of My 
brethren, you did it for Me.” 

Because of the staggering spread of mental 
disease today, each of us should be con- 
cerned about its nature, its causes and cures. 
It strikes indiscriminately; it is apt to pop 
up in any family. We all have a big stake 
in the cure of mental disease. And we all 
are, even now, able to be very helpful to 
those unfortunately afflicted. We can all 
offer sympathy, hope, and, according to our 
circumstances, loving care. 

Inasmuch as I live on the hospital 
grounds, administer the sacraments of the 
Catholic Chuch, offer consolation and ad- 
vice to the patients and their relatives, my 
interest in this disease is much more than 
clinical. I know with certainty that it isn't 
depressing nor hopeless if everyone concerned 
is sincerely interested and motivated by a 
spirit of love. 

As I perform my daily duties, I am con- 
stantly amazed at the rational answers I 
get from patients said to be “out in left 
field” —from faceless men who live their lives 
behind locked doors. These amazing re- 
sponses are often enthusiastically recognized 
by Catholic chaplains when called upon to 
administer the last rites—the sacrament of 
extreme unction—to critically ill patients. 
About a week ago, for instance, I was called 
to the bedside of a long-term patient who 
was dying from a kidney infection. He was 
a middle-aged man and had been catatonic 
(a psychotic manifestation which keeps a 
person from talking or communicating with 
anyone) for years. The first thing a priest 
does when administering this sacrament is 
to determine if the patient is conscious and 
able to communicate his thoughts. Even 
though I knew this man was catatonic, I 
questioned him. “Do you know who I am?” 
I asked. 

“The priest,” he answered. 

“Would you like to make your confession?” 
I asked. “You are very sick and may not 
live.” 
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He said he would like to make a good 
confession. He also told me he loved 
Almighty God and asked Jesus, Mary, and 
Joseph to pray for him. His confession was 
very rational. Two days later he died. This 
is definitely not depressing nor hopeless 
work when we consider man’s eternal des- 
tiny. 

I'll never forget my first day at the hos- 
pital. It was a Sunday—my real working 
day. I was truly a layman in disposition 
because the popular conception of the men- 
tally ill haunted me as I prepared for my 
ministrations. I asked myself if I had been 
thinking rationally when I volunteered for 
this work. No matter how I reasoned with 
myself, I could not stamp out the false idea 
that these people were different. Very con- 
sciously I adverted to the many bizarre 
stories attributed to mental patients. 

As I approached the altar to offer the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass, I had many misgivings 
about my ability to help these unfortunate 
men. To be perfectly frank, I was scared. 
For heaven's sake, I thought, they may come 
up and pull at my vestments, light a cigar- 
ette from the Mass candle, or God forbid, 
upset the chalice of the precious blood. My 
mind was active with possibilities: Soon it 
was time to read the Sunday Gospel and 
uéliver the sermon. As I walked over to the 
pulpit, I felt limp and horribly inadequate. 
When I gazed out at my congregation, I did 
not have the slightest recollection of the 
sermon I had prepared. But the Holy Ghost, 
I now realize, was on my-~side because I was 
able to introduce myself. That settled me. 

“I’m Father Paul Revere, your new chap- 
lain,” I said. 

From somewhere in the depths of my 
new congregation a voice welcomed me: 
“You're in the right place, Father.” 

I smiled to myself. I could have kissed 
him. Such a welcome allayed all my fears 
and I shall never be frightened again. His 
welcome taught me that the mentally ill 
have a sense of humor. Good, wholesome 
humor helps resolve any problem. 

From that day on, I have almost daily 
been given samples of such uninhibited be- 
havior; for example, on Christmas and New 
Year’s mornings, when I stood in the pulpit 
and wished my flock a blessed Christmas 
and a happy New Year, I had many re- 
sponses. Some might think this is a mani- 
festation of mental illness. I believe it is 
their desire to belong, to participate, to re- 
turn friendship and love that has been lack- 
ing in their lives for a long time. It is a 
manifestation of their sincerity and child- 
like honesty which I so often notice. It is 
definitely a quality that can be worked with 
effectively and fruitfully. 

The relationship between a priest and a 
Catholic layman is unique. Everyone calls 
us father. Because of this spiritual father- 
hood, Catholics have no qualms or misgiv- 
ings about approaching us without any hesi- 
tation to talk about their most perplexing 
and intimate problems. Patients are con- 
stantly seeking me out for all sorts of advice 
and help and, very often, merely to sit down 
for a friendly chat. 

One afternoon a patient dropped into my 
office for some light talk as he called it. 
There really isn’t any light talk in this busi- 
ness—it all adds up at the end of the day 
on the black side of the ledger—for talk is 
the device that helps, more than we know, 
any emotional problem. By talking to an 
understanding and sympathetic listener, the 
sick person brings to the surface things that 
have been suppressed and are unconsciously 
disturbing him. 

Johnny finally got around to the sermon 
I preached at mass that morning. In it I 
spoke of the Blessed Virgin as the “hope of 
the hopeless.’ This title was not invented 
by me—it was given to her centuries ago. 
Apparently Johnny had not heard it before. 
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“Father,” he said, “when you spoke of the 
hope of the hopeless this morning, I listened 
for the first time in 10 years—that is, really 
listened. I’ve considered myself hopeless 
for years. Boy, us guys really need hope. 
And, as you said, to whom shall we turn if 
not to the Mother of God?” 

We are living in an age that experiences, 
little hope. Surely, we have made great ma- 
terial progress. Millions of cars travel our 
highways, television antennas top every 
home, jet planes zoom across the conti- 
nent in 4 hours and we are sending man- 
made moons streaking through the heavens. 
But have these wonders canceled out the 
miseries? We know they have not. Our 
daily papers give us the answer—broken 
homes, divorce, juvenile delinquency, alco- 
holism, sex offenses, and all other sorts of 
crime are at an unprecedented high. The 
middle-aged person of today has witnessed 
two great wars and again is hearing serious 
threats of another. These sores on opr cul- 
ture cause many souls to lose hope. Never 
for a moment should we forget that loss of 
hope breeds fear and deep-seated traumatic 
experiences and despair. We chaplains in 
mental hospitals have this spelled out every 
day. 

The mentally sick realize they are not well 
and that they need help. They are look- 
ing for help. Why doesn’t everyone realize 
it? An occasional visit from a relative or 
friend who comes with an encouraging 
smile, a pleasant word, a prayer of hope, does 
wonders in helping the sick person back to 
tranquillity. 

Two years ago Pope Pius XII changed 
the fasting regulations for the reception of 
holy communion. Before the change a per- 
son wishing to go to communion had to fast 
from all food and drink from midnight. 
Since the change, one has only to fast 1 
hour from liquid and 3 hours from solid 
foods. Here a certain middle-aged patient 
receives holy communion every Sunday. One 
Sunday morning it was obvious he had eaten 
eggs for breakfast--some of them were still 
on his white shirt. Before he began his con- 
fession I said to him, “You have already 
eaten, you cannot go to communion.” 

“Only 3 hours fast now, Father,” he quick- 
ly replied. 

This man has been a patient for a num- 
ber of years. Because of exceptionally poor 
hearing he is retiring and a little shaky in 
his walk., One might get the impression that 
he is “way out in left field” but in reality 
this sick man is aware of much. He is aware 
of the requirements for receiving hely com- 
munion. With the present advance in medi- 
cine and his great confidence in the Lord, 
there is much hope for him. 


What is this advance in medicine that 
offers such great hope for the Mentally sick? 
In recent years Many new drugs have been 
discovered. They are called tranquilizers. 
By themselves they do not bring about any 
permanent cures, but they do have a sooth- 
ing effect on agitated, depressed, and anxious 
persons. Patients who are in states that 
prevent approach or reasonable conversation 
with their doctors can now be reached with 
the use of the tranquilizer. These drugs 
render their temperament and manner con- 
ducive to therapy. 

Perhaps, someday, medication will cure a 
good portion of mental illness. However, an 
illness that is associated with the whole per- 
son must, in my opinion, have the entire 
person treated. The causes of mental disease 
often go to the depths of a man’s soul, to 
his basic outlook upon life, his sense of 
right and wrong, his relation to his Creator 
and to his fellow men. So, regardless of 
what progress is made in medicine, two other 
things are absolutely vital in bringing about 
permanent cures. Our Lord taught us 
both—love and patience. The need for love 
and patience in this area of social relations 
was very succinctly stated by Pope Pius XII 
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when speaking to an international gathering 
of psychiatric nurses. He said, “It is not so 
much the external medicines that heal them 
(mentally ill) as it is the company of 
healthy, harmonious spirits, who are able to 
give them back a calm and friendly outlook 
on the world and life.” 

People working in the field of mental 
health -often see manifested the antithesis 
of Pius’ formula. I have a classical illus- 
tration of this lack of love and patience. 
The daughter of an elderly patient on one of 
her very infrequent visits asked to see me. 
Her father has a number of eccentricities, 
I'll admit, but I am fond of him. He is a 
pleasant little man whose appearance re- 


“minds me of Clifton Webb, the actor. He 


dresses neatly, is immaculately clean, and is 
able to carry on a brisk conversation. His 
daily routine is a visit to our little chapel, 
coffee in the canteen, a leisurely walk around 
the hospital grounds, and an enthusiastic 
reading of the New York Times. He will, on 
occasion, look at a television show if it prom- 
ises to be above the grammar school level of 
entertainment. 

It was immediately obvious that the 
daughter was bitter and perturbed over my 
interest in her father. After I had listened 
to her complaints for some time, I asked, 
“You do not want me to be nice to your 
father?” 

“You understand correctly,” she replied. 

I informed her that this request was im- 
possible and inconsistent with my vocation 
in life; and, furthermore, I planned on tak- 
ing her father out to dinner in the near 
future. 

“I suppose you'll send me a bill,” she 
snorted. 

I took my friend to dinner at the rectory 
of a priest whom I had once assisted. This 
priest is pastor of a new church and school 
that is modern in design and severely dif- 
ferent from the church architecture my 
elderly friend was used to when hospitalized 
some 30 years ago. During the dinner the 
lonely layman showed himself to be a bril- 
liant conversationalist, able to adapt himself 
to the table talk of priests and intelligently 
discuss church design and the skyrocketing 
cost of production with the flare of a mod- 
ern business man. His first venture into 
society outside the walls of a stigmatized in- 
stitution was highly successful. When I 
dropped him off at his ward that evening, he 
cried as he told me how very much he en- 
joyed being out with me. 

I was in the hospital a short time when an- 
other gentleman made himself known to me. 
He was a committed patient. This means he 
was declared legally incompetent by a judge. 
Such a person is given a legal guardian who 
administers all of his worldly possessions. 
Two and a half years in a mental institution 
had not dampened the spirit and determi- 
nation that brought him up the ranks from 
seaman to commander, U.S. Navy, retired. 
The salt still bubbled in his veins and he 
stood with the squared deliberateness of a 
sailor on a bridge in araging squall. He still 
walked with a swagger. At 74 years of age 
and with a serious bout with mental illness 
behind him, his mind was clear and full of 
a lifetime of memories and hopes. 

When we met, his case was dormant. His 
wife was reluctant to sign him out of the 
hospital and it appeared as though the com- 
mander was irrevocably beached, even though 
he had the courage, stamina, and ability to 
return to duty as a useful member of society 
outside an institution, For some reason the 
social work department at the hospital was 
not active on the case. When I persuaded 
them to take up the case, they got to work 
immediately—searching out all the possibil- 
ities for salvaging a soul of 74. After some 
months they unearthed a delightful family, 
living in country surroundings, who were 
happy to have the commander live with 
them. 
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The placing of patients In private homes is 
called family care. This program has been 
used for many years, with fine results, in 
placing orphaned and dependent children in 
happy surroundings. It is new in the field 
of mental health, but it is proving to be an 
excellent help in rehabilitation. (Anyone 
interested might contact the social service 
department of any mental hospital.) After 
the patient has been in a situation of this 
kind for a period of 6 to 12 months, without 
any serious setbacks, his case is reviewed by 
a board of doctors and usually he is officially 
discharged from the hospital. My friend has 
been with the hospital for almost a year. 
It is only a matter of time before he will be 
discharged as medically and legally com- 
petent. I feel the salvation of this good soul, 
rich mind, and grand personality was 
wrought through the presence of a priest to 
whom a man of faith felt free to turn. 

When I came to the hospital Dr. Trollinger, 
the manager, and Dr. Weitz, the director of 
professional services, told me, “We must all 
work as a team in order to be successful.” I 
had heard and read much about the friction 
and differences of opinion that exist between 
religion and psychiatry. I am happy to say 
my skepticism is resolved. Of course there 
are many people here who do not hold to 
the principles and dogmas of the Catholic 
faith, but I feel safe in saying that the 
great majority recognizes a spiritual element 
in man’s makeup. This spiritual element 
is respected and the chaplain is used to great 
advantage. I am free to hear confessions 
and administer the sacrament of penance as 
I see fit. I am a welcome participant in 
many initial and diagnostic staff meetings. 
I am free to question the patients, air my 
observations, offer my opinions. 

For ages the mentally ill were considered 
lost and hopeless. More often than not they 
were shunned as one might shun the plague. 
Fortunately, we are overcoming such errone- 
ous attitudes. More and more people realize 
that, in reality, mental patients are merely 
sick people with sensitive souls who know 
they need help. But if they are cast off by 
those who can help, they become immersed 
in the mire of despair and seldom emerge. 
We all must suffer to some degree. But 
mental suffering is by far the most intense. 
Our Lord demonstrated this when He sweat 
beads of blood the night before he was cruci- 
fied. When you are privileged to come in 
contact with the mentally ill give them the 
best gift you can—show them your love. 

Certainly, in many cases, mental illness 
remains baffling. We have only begun to 
scratch the surface. Many as yet are never 
cured. There are many relapses. Experience, 
however, has clearly shown that the mentally 
ill respond favorably to love and kindness 
and patience. If we are determined to con- 
tinue the fight, with all of our individual 
resources, one day “we who inhabit the 
world of the healthy will learn to what 
great extent we are in debt to those who 
inhabit the world of the sick.” (Pius XII.) 
While waiting for the perfect cure, give them 
your love. Only in: heaven will you know 
how much hope you then gave to the hope- 
less. 





The Mind and Faith of Eugene Meyer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr.UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the life and 
work of the late Eugene Meyer, public 
servant and publisher of the Washing- 
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ton Post and Times Herald, in many 
ways typifies America at its best. At the 
memorial services held for Mr. Meyer a 
few days ago Chief Justice Earl Warren 
delivered an eloquent eulegy. I believe 
this profound and moving memorial 
address deserves a wide audience as it re- 
veals the hidden well springs of the 
mind and faith of Eugene Meyer—and 
perhaps those of Chief Justice Warren 
as well. The eulogy follows: 

{From the Washington Post, July 22, 1959] 
CHIEF JUSTICE WARREN GIVES EUGENE MEYER 
SERVICE EULOGY 

(This is the text of the eulogy delivered 
yesterday by Chief Justice Earl Warren at 
memorial services for Eugene Meyer, chair- 
man of the board of the Washington Post 
Co.) : 

This assembly of the family and friends 
of Eugene Meyer, who until Mast Friday was 


not only of us but with us, is to enable us - 


to conjure with his eventful life and the 
circumstances that brought him into such 
happy associations with us during his stay 
here. We do this because he has departed 
from this world and is now on his journey 
to that undiscovered country from which no 
traveler returns. 

We shall miss him greatly. But we are 
grateful that He who guides the steps of 
each of us allotted him such a long and 
purposeful sojourn here. We are grateful 
that his life touched ours in such intimate 
fashion. And we can have confidence, as 
did Abraham Lincoln when he departed on 
an uncharted journey, that He who can go 
with me and remain with you and be every- 
where for good will continue to guide our 
friend and that all will be well. 


A PIONEER BY NATURE 


Eugene Meyer plowed new ground in 
every field he entered. He was a pioneer by 
nature, and he came by that spirit logically. 
Born of pioneering parents, who had braved 
the rigors of the long trek to California in 
the Roaring Fifties, he grew to manhood 
there in Kaleidoscopic surroundings and im- 
bibed the atmosphere of optimism and de- 
termination to do exciting things. 

Although he reversed the admonition of 
Horace Greeley to “Go West, young man” 
by going to New York, he never relaxed the 
spirit of optimism, his desire to make things 
grow, and his determination to get things 
done in spite of obstacles. 

His life cannot be summed up in a handful 
of words. His spacious spirit, the paths he 
walked, and what he did along the way, need 
much more than this memorial moment if 
they are to be given their true worth. 

Yet we cannot be silent in the manner of 
our farewell. There is joyful gratitude to be 
voiced that he lived in our midst for so long. 
And along with this, there is a reason to be 
stated why his passing brings us into the 
community assembly, to be of one heart and 
mind with his own family. 

We rejoice in the memory of Eugene Meyer 
as much for the manner of his life, as for 
the legacy of solid things he leaves to us. 

He was, as all of us here know, a man of 
many interests, many talents, and many 
deeds. Yet overall, he had a special cast of 
person which set him off from most men 
for a life on a plane of his own. It was, at 
first glance, a cast of person which united 
contraries; a rigorous self-discipline on the 
one side, and an outward flowing, radiant 
vitality on the other. 

HIS EXACTING STANDARDS 

To his self-discipline, we owe the visible 
form of a man who was a lonely walker, who 
majestically rejected all license, who ruled 
himself at every turn by a self-critical intel- 
ligence. In this light, he seemed to stand a 
bit outside himself to see if his acts con- 
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formed not to what the public scrolls of 
honor said of him, but whether they con- 
formed to the more exacting standards he set 
for himself. 

Here was a morally and intellectually brave 
man—a man born to give himself no peace, 
to engage in an open-end debate with him- 
self, to accept even his own life as a provi- 
sional project shot through with doubt. 

When one approached him, he seemed to 
breathe the conviction that the living alone 
is not all that exists; that good fortune never 
stands in one place for very long; that those 
who have a measure of it must fight every 
day to deserve it. And beyond this, he 
-seemed to breathe the conviction that there 
are visions of truth which transcend time 
itself; that he would strive to draw near to 
them for a close embrace, even though he 
knew their elusiveness to the human grasp. 


GREATEST ACCOMPLISHMENT 


He put the whole of his conviction into 
a single sentence at the time of his 80th 
birthday. When he was then asked to state 
what he felt was the greatest accomplish- 
ment of his life, he might have followed the 
fashion of the world and chosen among an 
assortment of things for which he had often 
been publicly honored. He might have 
chosen among the great industries he helped 
build, the key governmental posts he held, 
the newspaper he recreated, the benefactions 
that helped many institutions to do their 
work of cultivating the arts and the sciences. 
Yet he chose none of these. Color blind, 
and at times a bit deaf, he was a man who 
made his own fashions when it came to 
human values. 

“The greatest accomplishment,” he said 
in answer to the question put to him, “was 
in the form of a discovery—the discovery 
early in life of the power and the glory of 
the truth.” 

This was the heart within the heart of 
the man speaking. And it kept speaking 
that way to the very last days when his 
consciouness was fast ebbing. Even then, 
there was something more he wanted to 
know, something more he wanted to think 
and talk about—the reality or the illusions 
of the human senses, the relationship be- 
tween the one and the many, the difference 
between a good life and the good society. 

“Keep asking questions,” he whispered 
from his bed as he talked of these things 
with a friend. And to a member of his 
family, he added as if to complete the idea: 
“The important thing is to know how to 
listen to the truth with your heart as well 
as hear it with your ears.” 


POWER FOR COMPASSION 


Now what of his outward flowing, radiant 
vitality? What of this vitality in which a 
power for strenuous combat was entwined 
with an equal power for compassion? 

This aspect of his person, far from being 
at odds with his self-discipline, was an ex- 
tension of it. For no man can truly give 
of himself to others unless he first exists in 
complete self-possession; unless he is first 
the master of his own will and passions; 
unless he has a clear interior vision which 
tells him beforehand what to give and when 
and how to give of himself. 

What Eugene Meyer was, he gave to 
others—freely, generously, bravely, and with 
a gaiety that shone most brightly when the 
background was dark with the air of crisis. 

In such .moments, stretching from the 
First World War to the recent present, where 
others faltered we saw Eugene Meyer move 
to the center of hectic counsels. We saw 
him bite off the end of a fresh cigar—his 
very personal signal that he was clearing the 
emotional decks for action. We saw him 
bear himiself as one who had long foreseen 
the gathering crisis, was not overturned by 
its impact, but was ready for it with a plan 
of action. Indeed, his very bearing seemed 
to say that in his view of things, the mere 
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emotion of shocked surprise was unworthy 
of the human intelligence. 

His presence in any such company of men 
meant that many things were certain to 
follow. It means that hard truths others 
had left unspoken would be spoken by him. 
It meant the presence of a will to decide 


. what should be done and an eagerness to 


do it. It meant a readiness to assume the 
responsibility for the consequence of the 
decision that was reached and put in motion. 
It meant not a piecemeal approach to the 
needs of the hour, but a view of those needs 
as a single problem. . 

Above all, his presence meant a source of 
wit and laughter that eased the prevailing 
tension of nerves, and then aroused the com- 
pany of distracted men to shake their fists 
in the very face of any adverse fortune. Thus 
there was-caught from Eugene Meyer as if by 
contagion, a sense that whatever the ulti- 
mate issue, men in positions of trust would 
be a little better and brighter if they battled 
adversity instead of stoically resigning them- 
selves to it. 

“All that we value in civilization,” Eugene 
Meyer once told a Senate committee in an 
hour of crisis, “has come about through the 
agency of men who refused to allow nature 
to take its course—men of heroic hope who 
used the sovereignty of their spirit and the 
light of their reason to force the proof that 
the human person can make his own pur- 
poses prevail in the face of blind fortune.” 

Here I come to the transcendent object of 
Eugene Meyer’s life—to the point where his 
rigorous self-discipline and his radiant vi- 
tality found their perfect unity. 

In his view, merely to be an American was 
in itself a moral state.and a full-time career. 
Thus he would have his country inhabited 
by a race of choosing people—by people who 
voluntarily assumed the yoke and the glory 
of advancing mankind’s best hopes. On this 
account, also, the transcendent aim of his 
life was to help elevate the whole tone of 
the public mind—to help cultivate excellence 
in the style of public discourse. 

For he believed with all his heart that the 
beginning is the word; that in a democ- 
racy such as American is, public discourse 
should be conducted in ways where words 
are used to draw everyone closer to the 
realities they are meant to express. It was 
his fixed aim, therefore, to uphold the in- 
tegrity of words so that the public itself 
could make a better choice between proper 
and improper objects of trust or jealous sus- 
picion, between proper and improper objects 
of praise or censure. 

One thing was certain to bring him roar- 
ing out in full armor, ready for battle. It 
was the taunting spectacle of public men 
practicing the small arts of flattery in order 
to win public trusts, though the public in- 
terest might thereby be betrayed. To him 
by contrast, men who held the trusts of 
office, along with those whose station in life 
makes them the natural leaders of public 
opinion, were dutybound to honor the qual- 
ity of the public mind by always appealing 
to its power of right, reason and to the best 
motives of its free will. 

Where did this ruling conviction come 
from? 

He himself gave us the answer. 

As a young man, graduated from Yale 
and in Europe for further education at the 
end of the last century, he had seen the 
Dreyfus case unfold in France. Of the for- 
mative things in his life, few things im- 
pressed him more deeply. Here was a whole 
state apparatus, geared to ratify an injustice 
by appealing to the lowest of human pas- 
sions. 

Yet this, to him, was but one aspect of 
the event. 

There was another and happier aspect 
of the Dreyfus case which left an equally 
deep mark on his thoughts. As time wore 
on, he saw how a handful of men in France— 
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no more than four to start with—armed 
with nothing except appeals to reason, beat 
down and slowly leveled the walls of a 
state-supported falsehood. In the end, they 
won freedom not only for an officer who was 
falsely convicted of a crime, but also won 
freedom for the mind of a whole nation that 
it might know where justice lay. 

The force of this experience from another 
time and age, formed the point of departure 
and the point of return for Eugene Meyer’s 
lifelong attitude toward the conduct proper 
to men in their political natures. 

A NOTE OF TRIUMPH 

And now Eugene Meyer has passed from 
among us. In accomplishments and in hon- 
ors, few things were denied him. If he never 
allowed himself to believe it, we on our 
part, dare say that his life ended on a note 
of triumph. And saying this, we foreclose 
our right to wish that for his own sake 
he had been granted added years beyond the 
83 he lived. 

Yet if there is a cause for public mourning 
at his passing, it is mourning for ourselves 
and not for him; mourning that we have 
lost in him a distinguished mind, an artist 
in many metiers, a rare friend, a giver of 
good counsel, a patriotic spirit, a sourge 
of humor, and a graphic model for how a 
citizen of our democracy ought to bear him- 
self if he means to bear himself well. 

If we solace ourselves, it is with the 
thought that his wife, his children and the 
grandchildren of his seed are, as we know 
them, worthy carriers into the limitless fu- 
ture of those qualities which Eugene Meyer— 
@ great patriarch—brought to all of us for 
the enrichment of our lives. 





Narrow Gage Train to Yesterday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the last narrow gage passenger trains 
still in operation in the United States 
makes a spectacular 47-mile trip from 
Durango, Colo., north to Silverton—one 
of the famed mining towns of western 
Colorado. The train makes its daily trip 
in the summer and early fall through 
some of the most spectacularly rugged 
mountain country in North America. 
Mr. Spéaker, Colorado’s poet laureate, 
the Honorable Milford E. Shields, of 
Durango, has written a poem commemo- 
rating this “Narrow Gage Train to 
Yesterday,” which I should like to insert 
in the Recorp. Mr. Shield’s fine poem 
catches the spirit of the high mountain 
country of southwestern Colorado in a 
manner that is rarely done in prose or 
poetry. Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
suggest to my colleagues, particularly 
those from the eastern part of the 
United States, ‘that when the session ad- 
journs they go out to the mountains of 
Colorado for just a little while before 
continuing on their hurried way. I can 
guarantee them they would find it a 
most refreshing .and rewarding ex- 
perience. Mr. Shields’ poem follows: 
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Narrow GAGE TRAIN TO YESTERDAY: DURANGO 
TO SILVERTON 


(By Milford E. Shields) 


Come, board the train to yesterday 
That rides the rusting, narrow rails; 
It puffs and chugs upon its way 
Along the misty mountain trails. 


It bends into the canyon deep 
And skreaks to get around the rim 
Where eagles nest and shadows sleep 
And skies at noon grow cool and dim, 


It crawls beside the river swift, 
Creeps ‘round the foots of mountains high 
Where present problems fade and lift, 
Then like the clouds go flitting by. 


Into the land of dreams it goes, 

The dreams of men who searched for gold, 
The world of yesterday of those 

Prospectors of the mountains bold. 


Behold these heights of granite vast 

Where rugged life was wild and free, 
Where sparkling Silverton was cast, 

And men mined wealth for worlds to see. 


Pause in this land of yesterday, 
Here breathe the first and purest air, 
Become renewed in God‘s high way, 
Then face today with courage rare. 





Alabama Legislature Appeals for Aid for 
Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Alabama Legislature showed its keen 
awareness of the problems facing the 
southern textile industry recently when 
it adopted a joint resolution appealing 
to the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
President for action. 

I hope every Member of Congress will 
read this resolution, which I have re- 
ceived consent to insert in the Rrecorp 
at this point. 

The resolution referred to follows: 

Hovse JoInt RESOLUTION 18 

Whereas the cotton textile industry is a 
major Alabama industry in the employment 
of people, in the use of capital, and in con- 
suming a major Alabama farm product, 
cotton; and 

Whereas the textile industry is of immense 
concern to farmers, bankers, merchants, 
and many others not directly connected 
with the textile industry; and 

Whereas the textile industry is now in an 
untenable position due to foreign advan- 
tages in the form of much cheaper cotton 
and also much lower wages, with the aver- 
age hourly wage in foreign textile mills be- 
ing about one-tenth of American wages; and 

Whereas the U.S. export subsidy on Ameri- 
can cotton will be increased to 8 cents a 
pound effective August 1, 1959, thereby plac- 
ing American mills at a still greater disad- 
vantage; and 

Whereas section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1933, as amended, author- 
izes and directs the Secretary of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and the President 
of the United States to act when it becomes 
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known that any industry is placed at an un- 
fair and destructive disadvantage; and 

Whereas the manufacturers of cotton tex- 
tiles are now not only at an unfair and de- 
structive disadvantage but in a position that 
is both unreasonable and intolerable: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Legislature of Alabama (with the con- 
currence of the Senate of said body), That 
we respectfully request the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture and the President of the United 
States to act immediately in assembling es- 
sential facts and then use them in proper 
action in behalf of the textile industry un- 
der existing laws. Unless this is done im- 
mediately untold harm and irreparable losses 
are inevitable in addition to severe losses 
already suffered. If existing laws are not 
adequate (we believe that they are ade- 
quate) new laws should be_ enacted 
promptly. 

Resolved further, That one copy of this 


. resolution be sent at once to the President 


of the United States, one to the Secretary 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, and 
one to each Member of the Alabama delega- 
tion in Congress with an urgent request 
that they take immediate steps to cause 
its activation in behalf of an industry that 
is of tremendous importance to the welfare 
and the total economy of Alabama and 
many other States. 

Adopted by the house of representatives, 
July 7, 1959. 

Adopted and concurred in by the senate, 
July 10, 1959. 

Approved by the Governor, July 10, 1959. 





Successful Federal School Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, Public Law 
874 has been an extremely useful and 
equitable program of Federal assistance 
to public schools. 

A recent reevaluation of the merits 
and workings of this program has been 
made~by the University of Alabama’s 
College of Education by use of a ques- 
tionnaire which was submitted to a 
cross section of school superintendents 
in the more than 3,000 school districts 
receiving funds under Public Law 874. 
The survey dealt with such significant 
questions as the threat to State control 
of school policy, the amount of redtape 
involved, the equity of the formula, the 
adequacy of the assistance, and admin- 
istration of the program under the Office 
of Education. 

Results of the survey were consoli- 
dated in an article published in the July 
1959 issue of the American School Board 
Journal, and I recommend it as worth- 
while reading for all of our colleagues 
interested in the issue of Federal assist- 
ance for schools. The article follows: 

SHaLt We Extend Pusiic Law 874? 
(By J. V. Davis and L. R. Davis, College of 
Education, University of Alabama) 

One of the significant Federal assistance 

programs for public schools has been that 
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provided by Public Law 874. This program 
has made Federal funds available for current 
operating expenses to school districts im- 
pacted by the national defense effort. Some 
idea of the scope of the program can be seen 
in the fact that during the past year over 
3,000 school districts received Federal ap- 
propriations amounting to approximately $90 
million. 

The nature of the Federal impact on school 
districts has been primarily of two types: 
(1) reduction of the local tax base due to 
the acquisition of property by the Federal 
Government; and (2) the sudden influx of 
population into a school district because of 
the establishment or expansion of defense 
installations. Enacted by Congress in 1950. 
Public Law 874 has been amended a number 
of times, but the Federal aid policy has re- 
mained essentially unaltered. 

Since the assistance program to federally 
affected schools is being reconsidered by Con- 
gress currently, it would seem of interest to 
examine the current attitude of school 
superintendents toward Public Law 874. The 
writers recently prepared a series of questions 
dealing with the administration of Public 
Law 874 and submitted these questions to 
100 school superintendents in federally af- 
fected districts. These districts were selected 
at random from throughout the Nation. Re- 
plies were received from 89 percent of the 
officials to whom questionnaires were sub- 
mitted. 

THREAT TO STATE CONTROL 

By tradition, a major consideration of 
school officials in any Federal aid program 
is the assurance that educational control will 
remain at the State and local levels. In 
answer to the question, “To what extent do 
you think Public Law 874 has constituted a 
threat to State control of education?” 
slightly over $3 percent of the respondents 
replied “None.” A small number of officials, 
5 percent, termed the threat “little,” while 
2 percent indicated that they were “unde- 
cided.” It would seem significant that in 
no case did a school official express the belief 
that Public Law 874 has “greatly weakened 
State and local control of education. 


REDTAPE OF PROCEDURES 


There was a somewhat greater difference 
of opinion among school officials regarding 
the procedures involved in securing Federal 
assistance. Twenty-one percent of the re- 
spondents described the procedures as being 
very complicated, and 5 percent of this group 
termed the procedures unnecessarily com- 
plicated. On the other hand, 15 percent of 
the officials thought the procedures for ob- 
taining financial aid were easily followed, 
and 64 percent of the respondents considered 
them not too difficult. 

A number of officials commented regard- 
ing the application forms required of school 
districts in establishing financial entitle- 
ment. These-forms, many officials stated, 
could be simplified without impairing their 
value and effectiveness. Typical of the com- 
plaints was the following: Too much data 
required, much of which is irrelevant. The 
term “redtape” appeared repeatedly in the 
comments. A few officials, however, observed 
that the complexity of the procedures was 
probably necessary to protect Federal funds 
from misuse. 


EQUITY OF FORMULA 


Because of the many types of financial 
burdens imposed on school districts by Fed- 
eral projects, it has been a challenging prob- 
lem for Congress to devise a formula which 
would provide fair and equitable payments 
to affected schools. Judging from the re- 
plies to the questionnaire, however, it would 
appear that the majority of school officials 
are satisfied with the present formula. Of 
the school officials replying 91 percent ex- 
pressed the opinion that the present basis 
for determining entitlements is reasonably 
fair and equitable. Seven percent consid- 


ered the formula. very generous, and only 2. the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial. 
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percent of the respondents declared it unfair 
and inequitable, 

In commenting on this question, several 
Officials expressed the opinion that Federal 
funds could be more equitably distributed 
if the local contribution rate were not a 
factor. Schools in the South, according to 
a few of the respondents, were penalized by 
the formula. One official noted that in 1956 
Federal payments ranged from $154.01 per 
pupil in Illinois to $67.77 per pupil in Ala- 
bama. There was, also, some criticism of 
the absorption clause under which com- 
munities are required to assume part of the 
Federal impact. 


ADEQUACY OF ASSISTANCE 


The majority of respondents indicated 
that they consider the financial aid given 
under Public Law 874 to be “adequate.” A 
smaller percent of the officials found the 
assistance to be “more than needed”; but 
there were 30 percent of the respondents 
who thought the aid “inadequate” and 9 
percent who considered it “much less than 
needed.” The chief criticism seemed to be 
that Congress could not be counted upon to 
appropriate adequate funds to meet full 
school entitlements each year. 


CONTINUANCE OF FEDERAL AID 


Since Public Law 874 is set to expire next 
year, a fundamental question is whether or 
not there will be a continuing need for 
Federal assistance to schools in defense 
areas. Over 75 percent of the officials re- 
plying to the questionnaire stated that the 
assistance program should be put on a 
permanent basis. Many of the respond- 
ents declared that their schools could not 
operate without Federal aid of some kind. 
The following comments would seem to re- 
fiect the prevailing opinion of school officials 
in impacted areas: 

“We would like to see it perpetuated on its 
present basis. We could not possibly pro- 
vide the educational program now offered 
without the assistance provided through 
Public Law 874.” 

“Congress would do a real service to the 
schools if it would insist upon getting a 
satisfactory bill and establishing the aid 
on a permanent basis.” 

“The program should be longer than a 2- 
year period. This would make for more 
efficient planning.” 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION ADMINISTRATION 

Despite complaints regarding application 
procedures and the distribution of funds, 
school officials would seem to be satisfied 
with the. overall administration of Public 
Law 874 by the US. Office of Education. 
Sixty-six of the school officials, or 74 per- 
cent, thought the Office of Education was 
administering the assistance program in an 
“efficient” manner, and 23 percent consid- 
ered the work of the Office of Education 
“very efficient.” Only 3 percent of the re- 
spondents described the performance as 
“inefficient.” 

The comments of school officials were 
mostly complimentary. Typical of the re- 
marks was this: “The representatives of 
the U.S. Office have been very helpful * * * 
(they) are experienced men who seem to 
know their business.” 





The Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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entitled “The Highway Program,” which 
was published in the New York Times of 
July 30. I also ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Appendix, in 
connection with the editorial, an article 
on the same question, written by C. P. 
Trussell, and also published in the New 
York Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the New York Times, July 30, 1959] 

THE HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Reluctance of Congress to match high- 
way construction needs with responsible fi- 
nancing had its logical sequel yesterday in 
the gravely unsatisfactory program voted out 
by the House Ways and Means Committee. 

The 41,000-mile plan of interstate high- 
way building will be delayed, with a stretch- 
out over a longer period of years. Imme- 
diate allocations to the State will be sharply 
cut and continue so for several years, throw- 
ing State schedules into utter confusion. A 
billion dollar bond issue will be authorized, 
breaking with the sound policy of pay as we 
go inaugurated when the highway plan was 
formulated in 1956. 

All this regrettable compromise stems from 
Congress’ refusal to accept President Eisen- 
hower’s recommendation, first made months 
ago and steadily reiterated that the gasoline 
tax be increased 114 cents a gallon. The re- 
sults will be serious, immediate, and go be- 
yond the adverse effect on highway building. 

Just a week after the President put the 
case for a balanced budget next year so well, 
and the desirability of beginning to reduce 
the vast public debt, and emphasized the 
astronomical cost of interest payments in a 
budget missing balance by more than $12 
billion in the most recent fiscal year, the 
House committee departs on this new ad- 
venture in deficit financing and inflationary 
spending policy. It ignores the fact that, in 
this most prosperous of all times, Congress 
has fatled thus far to put the Government on 
a current cash basis. 

An instant protest can be expected from 
the States, which in many cases have already 
been spending future money on the assur- 
ance of long-term commitments from the 
Government, which was one of the valuable 
principles established by the 1956 law, en- 
abling the State to know what to expect year 
after year instead of waiting to’see in each 
congressional session what money would be 
available. The new highways are needed. 
In fact we need today the highways of tomor- 
row that the Federal program promised. 

It. is only fair that all users of the high- 
ways should pay their way on the new roads. 
To use the revenues of taxes other than 
that on gasoline to amortize the proposed 
billion-dollar bond issue to the detriment of 
a balanced budget and a further delay in the 
reduction of the Federal debt is to rob Peter 
to pay Paul. The-.interest charges on the 
bond issue will increase the cost of the high- 
way program, a disservice to all taxpayers in- 
cluding motorists. 

The Ways and Means Committee has taken 
an unwise course damaging to the highway 
construction program and the Nation’s econ- 
omy as well. Its plan must be rejected and 
an ample gasoline tax increase substituted. 





BILLION IN BONDS URGED FoR RoaDS—HOUSE 
Unit Favors 5-Year Issue Over Gas Tax 
RISE 

(By C. P. Trussell) 


WASHINGTON, July 29.—The House Ways 
and Means Committee recommended today 
that the interstate highway building pro- 
gram be financed with a $1 billion revenue 
bond issue. 

It rejected President Eisenhower's call for 
taxing motorists 114 cents more for a gallon 
of gasoline. It also called for a drastic slow- 
ing of the $41 billion program, perhaps for 
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several years, untilavailable cash could cover 
the operations. 

The bonds, drawn against the assets of 
the highway trust fund, would be paid off 
within 5 years. 

Alternatives to the White House request 
for increasing the Federal gasoline tax from 
3 cents to 444 cents won a vote of 15-10 at 
a closed session of the tax-writing panel. 
It was emphasized by committee spokesmen 
that Republicans had joined Democrats in 
opposing taxes on gasoline, and also on 
diesel fuel, tires, tubes, trucks and buses, as 
the President had requested. 

The committee also recommended that 
one-fifth of the revenues from the excise 
levies on new automobiles, running more 
than $1 billion a year, be transferred to the 
highway building account. 

The transfer also was opposed at the White 
House because it would reduce funds going 
into the general Treasury accounts and pos- 
sibly require other bond-financing programs 
to cover the losses. 

The pattern followed by the ways and 
means panel was one that President Eisen- 
hower had pronounced as being “not satis- 
factory.” Supporters of the alternatives rec- 
ommended today asserted that. President 
Eisenhower had recommended a similar bond 
issue in 1955 that was rejected by the 
Democrats. 

The administration looks upon the bond 
program as conflicting with the marketing 
of other Government securities and having 
an inflationary result. 

As explained by Ways and Means Com- 
mittee spokesmen, the 40,000-mile interstate 
highway program would be stretched out 
from completion in 1972 to completion in 
1976. With this slowing of pace, the alloca- 
tions of funds to States, with the Federal 
Government paying 90 percent of the costs, 
would drop drastically. 

The program for the current year would 
continue as nearly as possible at full volume. 
But the allocations to States for the fiscal 
year starting next July 1 would be reduced 
from $2,500 million to about $600 million. 
The apportionment to States would fall from 
@ planned $2,200 million to $1,400 million 
for 1962. 

For 1963, allocations would be reduced 
from $2,200 million to about $1,500 million. 
Future allocations would be cut to conform 
to the postponed completion period. 

Representative Ricnarp M. Simpson, Re- 
publican, of Pennsylvania, the ranking mi- 
nority member, held that the proposed in- 
terest-bearing bonds would put a further 
squeeze on consumers and small business- 
men. 








The Labor Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the issue of July 30, 1959, 
of the Washington Missourian, published 
at Washington, Mo. This paper has re- 


peatedly received from the State press: 


association awards of merit designating 

it as one of the outstanding newspapers 

of the State: 

Gives OBJECTIONS TO PROPOSED LABOR BILL 
There is no doubt that every union mem- 

ber in town, as well as most of the rest of 
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us, are interested in the proposed labor legis- 
lation now before Congress. 

Many of us, except perhaps the union 
members, actually do not know too much 
about this proposed legislation. We have 
heard that the unions object to it strongly, 
and many of us have taken the position that 
labor simply doesn’t want to be regulated. 

The fact, however, is that the unions ap- 
pear to have a legitimate grip. Labor’s side 
of the bill was fully explained last week by 
John McDermott at the National Conference 
of Weekly Newspaper Editors at Southern 
Illinois University at Carbondale. Mr. Mc- 
Dermott is a former union member, a former 
business agent for his union, who has since 
become. thoroughly familiar with the labor 
movement, and is now on the university’s 
staff. Some of his work is devoted to media- 
tion between labor and management. 

The man strikes you as a very sincere and 
fairminded individual. He readily admits 
some of the abuses on the part of big labor 
leaders, as well as those of management. 
After listening to him and asking him ques- 
tions for several hours we were convinced 
that he was honest and sincere in his con- 
victions, and, as we have just stated, he saw 
the wrong in labor, just as he did in man- 
agement. 

He didn’t think the present session of Con- 
gress would enact any kind of labor bill, 
but he did think that in the years ahead 
a workable labor bill would be worked out. 

Also, he didn’t think that the present 
proposed bill would do a thing to correct the 
abuses that several of the nationally known 
labor leaders have been accused of. 

Here are the objections to the proposed bill 
now before Congress as outlined by Mr. 
McDermott: 

1. ‘The burdensome and detailed financial 
accounting couldn’t be carried out by the 
small locals. 

2. It gives the Secretary of Labor such 
powers that he could break any union he 
wanted to. 

3. No union funds could be used to de- 
fend a union Official accused of wrongdoing. 

4. It would encourage defeated candidates 
for union office to have the election set 
aside. 

5. It would provide broad powers to re- 
move union officers from office who are ac- 
cused of misconduct. 

6. It would provide extreme penalties for 
violations, including a $10,000 fine and 2 
years in jail. 

7. It would bar convicted union officers 
from serving their unions in any capacity 
for 5 years. 

8. The bonding required by union officers 
would be prohibitive for the average union 
officers. 

9. It would prohibit certain types of peace- 
ful picketing. 

10. It would ban the hot cargo clause in 
some union contracts. 

11. It would prohibit what is known as 
“racket union” picketing. 

12. It would give a rowdy union member 
power to control union meetings. 

The biggest objection Mr. McDermott had 
to the proposed bill was that it would not 
eliminate a single union abuse, and make it 
next to impossible for some of the smaller 
unions, at least, to operate because of the 
burdensome financial reports required by all 
of them, and by giving the Secretary of Labor 
such dictatorial powers that unions would he 
at his mercy. 

The unions have some good arguments in 
their favor, and, besides, a bill that won’t 
eliminate the abuses at the top is no good 
anyway. These abuses don’t come from the 
rank and file of the union members, but 
from the brass at the top, at least some of 
whom are more interested in their own gain, 
than they are in the gain of the people they 
represent, ' 
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Donation of Thomas A. Edison Home to 
Federal Government 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, brief ceremonies on August 3, 
1959, will mark the formal transfer of 
Glenmont, the home of Thomas A. Edi- 
son, in West Orange, N.J., to the Federa! 
Government. 

The donation of this historic landmark 
by McGraw-Edison Co., will mark the 
final addition to what will eventually be 
known as the Edison National Monu- 
ment. The laboratory group of buildings 
are already a part of the national park 
system. 

Glenmont, where Thomas A. Edison 
spent 45 years of his life and where many 
of his 1,000-plus inventions were thought 
out, contains numerous mementos of ap- 
preciation presented to Thomas Edison 
for his many contributions to modern 
civilization. ’ 

As soon as administrative details are 
worked out, it will be open to the public. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a release from the Department of the 
Interior on this subject. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THomas A. EpIsoON HomE To BE DONATED TO 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

Glenmont, the home where Thomas A. 
Edison lived for 45 years, and where many of 
his 1,000-plus inventions were thought out, 
will become the property of the Federal Gov- 
ernment on Monday, August 3, it was an- 
nounced today by the Department of the 
Interior. 

The multigabled house, in West Orange, 
N.J., is being donated by the McGraw-Edi- 
son Co., his corporate heir, as an addition 
to Edison Laboratory National Monument, 
according to Conrad L. Wirth, Director of the 
National Park Service, which administers 
the monument. The laboratory group of 
buildings, often referred to as Edison's work 
bench, have been a part of the national park 
system since 1956. With the addition of the 
home, the area will eventually be renamed 
Edison National Monument. 

Brief ceremonies at the home will mark 
the formal transfer of title to Glenmont. 
Former New Jersey Gov. Charles Edison, a 
son of the inventor and chairman of the 
board of directors, and Max McGraw, presi- 
dent, will be the principal representatives 
of the McGraw-Edison Co. Assistant Secre- 
tary Roger C. Ernst will represent the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Director Wirth the 
National Park Service. Also attending will 
be other members of the Edison family and 
the donor company. 

Situated in a beautifully landscaped 13.5- 
acre tract on a hill overlooking the laboratory 
buildings, Glenmont contains numerous 
mementos of appreciation presented to 
Thomas Edison for his many contributions 
to modern civilization. Adding to the his- 
torical interest of the 23-room house are 
tribal souvenirs presented by American In- 
dians, primitive hunting weapons sent by 
Eskimos, a Russian czar’s gift of statuettes 
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of Cossacks astride their military steeds, and 
many others. These and the household fur- 
nishings have been left virtually undisturbed 
since Mr. Edison’s death in 1931. 

The famous landmark was the home of 
his widow, Mina Miller Edison, during the 
16 years she survived her husband. Since 
1947, it has been maintained as a limited-use 
museum by the McGraw-Edison Co. and its 
predecessor company, Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 

When the laboratory buildings were pre- 
sented to the Federal Government several 
years ago by Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Glen- 
mont was designated a national historic site 
by the Secretary of the Interior. President 
Eisenhower, on February 17, 1959, authorized 
Secretary Seaton to accept the tender-of-gift 
of the Edison home. 

Park Service Director Wirth said that 
Glenmont will not be open to the public 
until administrative details of conditions 
and hours of opening are worked out with 
the trustees of Llewellyn Park, a semiprivate 
residential area surrounding the property. 





What Should Trade Missions 
Mean to You? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Fred Wittner, president of Fred Witt- 
ner Co., of New York, which appeared 
in the July issue of Industrial Market- 
ing: 

. Wuat SHOULD TRADE MISSIONS 

MEAN TO You? 


(By Fred Wittner, president, Fred 
Wittner Co., New York) 


Right at this moment in a number of far- 
flung places of the world small teams of 
American industrialists are spreading good 
will of inestimable value to their country. 
In concentrated 6-week periods, they are 
working long hours, covering vast distances, 
and undergoing countless travel inconven- 
fences—all without monetary remuneration. 
In return they receive personal experiences, 
knowledge, and satisfactions which cannot 
be measured in money. 

These private businessmen are part of a 
relatively unsung but tremendously sig- 
nificant program instituted a few years ago 
by President Eisenhower to encourage two- 
way trade between the United States and 
the rest of the world. The program: Trade 
Missions of the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

The author of this article was the first 
industrial advertising agency man to go on 
such a mission (last fall, to Yugoslavia). It 
was a rich, unforgetable expeirence, during 
which time I was never more proud to be a 
part of industrial advertising. This spring 
Charles L. Rumrill, president, the Rumrill 
Co., Rochester, N.Y., was a member of the 
trade mission team which went to West Ger- 
many, and Robert N. D. Arndt, vice presi- 
dent, Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen, 
Philadelphia, was with the team that went 
to Poland. 

Because of the great need for industrial 
marketing specialists to man the teams, this 
article will describe the objectives of the 
program, its accomplishments to date, and 
the reasons why industry—yes; you who 
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read this—should support it by making mer 
available for the purpose. 

However, before I take you behind the 
scenes, let me say at the outset that I can 
conceive of no more valuable contribution 
by private enterprise to better long-term in- 
ternational relations. This partnership of 
industry and government in achieving per- 
son-to-person contacts between American 
and foreign businessmen widens our under- 
standing of the expanding world of com- 
merce and, even more important, corrects 
the existing image of America which pre- 
vails in other countries. 

ILL-WILL AMBASSADORS 


If you have traveled abroad at all, you 
know that the image of the United States 
needs correcting. Every year hundreds of 
thousands of our fellow Americans go over- 
seas as tourists; but unfortunately, they ac- 
complish little in building goodwill for their 
country. Often, for the most part uninten- 
tionally, they hinder it. 

Better dressed, better fed, spending more 
money during their holidays than many na- 
tives acquire in their lifetimes, they create 
hostility instead of understanding. Wel- 
comed for the dollars they bring, they leave 
little of lasting impact except envy. (For- 
eign aid in dollars only creates the same un- 
wholesome impression. Nobody really likes 
a rich uncle. He could always give more if 
he really wanted to.) 

Enyy is the closest emotion to hate; so we 
as a nation must do more than merely im- 
press other peoples with our wealth and 
high living standards. We must give of our- 
selves, share our knowledge and point the 
way to self-sufficiency, which peoples every- 
where, regardless of their birthright, yearn to 
achieve. 

This the trade missions program is ac- 
complishing—at an expense to taxpayers so 
small that it can scarcely be found in the 
budget report. 


MISSION DESCRIBED 


The best way to describe the program is 
to quote from the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce’s “What is a Trade Mission?” (from 
its “Questions and Answers for Prospective 
Trade Mission Members’’—which you can get 
by writing to the Trade Missions Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C.): 

“The Department of Commerce considers 
the trade mission as the spearhead of its 
activities in the international field, carrying 
out at the grassroots level—directly with the 
foreign businessman—its functions to fos- 
ter, promote and develop the foreign com- 
merce of the United States: trade, invest- 
ment, tourism, and general commercial rela- 
tions. 

“A trade mission is a group of commercial 
men (usually three to five private business- 
men accompanied by a Department of Com- 
merce leader) sent abroad to further the 
interests of the United States. For 6 or more 
weeks they visit the various cities in the 
country concerned and meet business and 
government executives in group meetings and 
individual cofisultations on how business is 
done with and in the United States. If 
timed to coincide with an important inter- 
national trade fair, they maintain a U:S. 
Trade Information Center in the U.S. exhibit 
at the fair, where their consultation serv- 
ices are available to all. 

“In the course of this period, and depend- 
ing on the size of the business community in 
the country visited, they meet personally 
from 1,000 to 5,000 or more businessmen, in- 
cluding the leaders of the country.” 

By the end of December 1958, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce had organized and spon- 
sored 63 trade missions along these lines. 
These missions have carried the American 
business story and concrete evidence of un- 
selfish American cooperation to 38 countries 
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and more than 470 cities since the program 
began in January 1955. 


DOES IT WORK? 


Has the program been successful? In an- 
swer, I will draw on my own and the experi- 
ences and reactions of my associates of the 
1958 Yugoslavia trade mission team. Also 
I want to quote Samuel P..Hull, sales man- 
ager and director, Worcester Stamped Metal 
Co., Worcester, Mass., who was a member of 
one of the first teams sent out from Wash- 
ington (in 1955, to Italy): 

“Our objective as a group was selling, 
selling on many levels. We were selling our 
Government’s sincerity and interest in pro- 
moting two-way trade, selling our President’s 
overall interest and sincerity of purpose in 
bringing a closer rapprochement between 
countries; selling the American way of life 
and the democratic philosophy of our Gov- 
ernment. 

“A terriffiiC impression was made on the 
people with whom we came in contact by the 
fact that we were there * * * that we were 
willing to take several weeks away from our 
business, in some cases at considerable per- 
sonal sarcifice, in order to discuss and at- 
tempt to solve business problems with them. 
It was a matter of no little importance in 
their minds that we were there to try to 
assist them. Certainly, our Government has 
displayed and is displaying this same inter- 
est in helping them; but governments are, of 
necessity, somewhat impersonal, at times 
very remote from the individual and his par- 
ticular current problem. 

“But here was an individual, better yet, 
five individuals—in person—keenly inter- 
ested in hearing them out, in discussing all 
the innumerable details, and in giving di- 
rect, concrete help. It was new and won- 
derful. One of the first questions asked us 
wherever we went was, ‘Is your Government 
going to continue this next year and the 
year after? Are you coming back again?’” 

That was also the biggest single reaction 
We experienced in Yugoslavia: surprise and 
pleasure over our being there. In our case 
the United States was there for the third 
successive year, covering new areas of the 
country, meeting many businessmen who 
hadn’t been exposed to the previous trade 
missions, inspecting new factories, visiting 
tourist resorts, answering more advanced 
questions. 

WHAT AND WHY 


Other countries, particularly those where 
all industry is state controlled, send out 
trade missions which are empowered to ne- 
gotiate concrete trade agreements and to buy 
and sell products. U.S. trade missions, on 
the other hand, bring only information—in- 
formation about American markets and how 
to reach them, American tastes and how to 
satisfy them, American sources of equipment 
and raw materials and information on how 
to attract more American tourists. 

Why should the United States send a trade 
mission, at taxpayers’ expense, to a Com- 
munist-controlled country such as Yugo- 
slavia? 

Here's why: Tito and his “markedly brave, 
tenacious, kindly and perennially hopeful 
people” (as the Christian Science Monitor 
recently described them) are noncommitted 
Communists. They broke with Stalin in 
1948 and again with Khrushchev in 1955. 

Here communism is not a monolithic 
structure attempting to shape all people in 
the same mold. The U.S, Government rec- 
We have equipped 
the Yugoslav Army, have helped to offset 
their deficiencies in wheat and are helping 
construct hydroelectric dams and fertilizer 
plants. 


As @ result, Yugoslavia is not behind the 
Tron Curtain; we have an important window 
there from which to watch the satellite bloc; 
our U.S. Information Service and Voice of 
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America operate without restrictions; and 
our embassy enjoys free intercourse with 
Tito’s government. 

In other words, we are being realistic. 
Sending trade missions of private business- 
men to Yugoslavia is an extension of this 
realism. It is for this same reason that we 
have sent trade missions to Poland during 
the last 2 years, why we encourage the im- 
portation of Yugoslav and Polish products 
into America, and why we look with favor on 
Americans visiting a country such as Yugo- 
slavia—which, by the way, is one of the most 
beautiful in Europe, offering much to the 
American tourist. 


TRADE MISSION AT WORK 


Now let’s take a look at an actual U.S. 
trade mission—the one the author was on— 
in action. Yugoslavia had suggested three 
areas of assistance forthe 1959 U.S. trade 
mission: 

1. Assisting Yugoslavia in its important 
lead, zinc, and copper industries—which con- 
stitute a substantial portion of its exports to 
the United States—and providing informa- 
tion for its growing machinery and metal 
fabrication industries. The businessman as- 
signed to this phase of the mission was John 
D. Dewhurst, president of Arrow Tool Co., 
Wethersfield, Conn. 

2. Helping to increase American tourism to 
Yugoslavia. Over 550,000 Americans visited 
Europe and the Mediterranean in 1957. They 
spent, exclusive of travel fares, $483 million. 
Less than one-half of 1 percent of this money 
was spent in Yugoslavia. The businessman 
assigned was Robert C. Gordon, advertising 
sales manager of Time. 

3. Explaining American marketing meth- 
ods and techniques. Since Yugoslavia’s- ex- 
ports to the United States have risen slowly 
to $33 million annually, a greater under- 
standing by Yugoslavia’s businessmen and 
tourism officials of the important place of 
sales promotion, advertising, and public rela- 
tions would enable them to communicate 
more effectively about their products, services 
and facilities. The author of this article 
was the bUsinessman assigned. 

Accompanying this trio were Wendell 
Moore of the Trade Missions Division, as 
team leader; Harold E. Allen of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, as assistant team leader; 
Ross Titus of the economic section of the 
American Embassy; Aleksandar Ozerovic of 
U.S. Information Service, Belgrade, as trans- 
lator; and Stefan Zec of the Yugoslavia Fed- 
eral Chamber of Commerce. 

The team was briefed for 4 days in Wash- 
ington by Commerce and State Department 
officials in Washington, and for several days 
on arrival in Belgrade by Foreign Service and 
USIS officials at the American Embassy. 


TOUGH SCHEDULE 


Then we started crisscrossing the Yugo- 
slav mountains with Bronka and Luka, the 
Ambassador’s and Chargé d’Affaires’ chauf- 
feurs, in a Chevrolet limousine and a Ford 
station wagon. 

During the succeeding 6 weeks we spent 
several days in each of the trade informa- 
tion centers of the American pavilions at 
the Belgrade and Zagreb Fairs, held ‘group 
meetings in 10 cities of the country’s 6 Re- 
publics, and visited 11 tourist resorts and 16 
industrial plants. 

When we returned to Belgrade at. the end 
of September we had put 4,000 miles on the 
speedometers of the embassy’s cars, 75 per- 
cent of this mileage being over steep moun- 
tain roads. In addition, we had flown from 
Belgrade to Skoplje, from Lake Ohred to 
Belgrade, from Belgrade to Titograd and 
from Split to Belgrade—not to mention an 
overnight rail trip on the famous Orient Ex- 
press from Sarajevo to Zagreb, and a cruise 
down the Adriatic by motorship from 
Rijeka to Split. 

In these 6 weeks we didn’t have a day 
off. Most mornings we were up at 5 or 6 
a.m. to push on to the next meeting over 
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hazardous, winding roads, stopping en route 
to visit factories, exchange Slivovic (plum 
brandy, the Yugoslav’s vodka) toasts with 
officials; partake of seven-course official 
luncheons and dinners; and answer innu- 
merable questions about American industry, 
American markets, American tastes, Ameri- 
can attitudes. Questions like: 

“What are the major metal-fabricating 
markets in the United States?” At Yugo- 
slavia’s largest steel mill (Zenica, in the Re- 
public of Bosnia—Herzegovina) we gave the 
managing director and commercial director 
a copy of Steel’s marketing map of the 
metalworking industries. You would think 
we had included them in the Marshall plan. 

“Where in the United States can we buy 
steel plate for ships—and equipment for 
machining it?” In the shipbuilding city of 
Rijeka (the former Italian city of Fiume) 
we left a copy of Iron Age’s 1958 “Annual 
Review” issue. The expressions of gratitude 
were embarrassing. 

“Which American advertising agencies, 
specializing in export, would like an affilia- 
tion with the leading Yugoslav advertising 
agency?” (Believe it or not, there are 18 
American-type advertising agencies in that 
small country—the size of Oregon.) 


BUSINESS PAPERS 


How can a small team of specialists 
answer all these questions? The answer is 
the availability of American business maga- 
zines. With every trade mission, the De- 
partment of Commerce sends a commercial 
library, consisting of 1,000 business publi- 
cations and directories, covering every cate- 
gory of American private industry. 

This is the research department of the 
trade mission. The library is set up in the 
U.S. pavilion at the country’s international 
trade fair. The publications enable mem- 
bers of the mission to answer questions 
quickly about conditions in a particular in- 
dustry or market: where specific products 
can be purchased, marketing techniques, 
price trends, tariffs, convention dates, etc. 

I said at the outset that I was never more 
proud of being a part of industrial market- 
ing. When I watched Yugoslav business 
and government Officials stand in amazement 
before row after row of American business, 
trade, and technical magazines, I knew, if 
I never did before, how vital our business 
press it. 

UNFORGETTABLE 


If I have stirred your interest in the trade 
missions programs and you feel that either 
you or one of the executives of your com- 
pany would participate, you can get all of 
the details by writing to: E. Paul Hawk, 
Director, Trade Missions Division, Office of 
Trade Promotion, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

If you go on a trade mission, you'll never 
regret or forget the experience. In the words 
of one trade mission alumnus: 

“It is the cheapest investment ever made 
for the best results. I personally feel that 
in the 7 weeks I was in that country, I con- 
tributed more to the service of my country 
than in the entire 4 years I was in the U.S. 
Army. 
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HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


Or WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
country watched with deep interest the 
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exchange between Premier Khrushchev 
and Vice President Nrxon; and many 
Americans must have been struck by the 
assertion of Khrushchev that “the Com- 
munist regime is not afraid of ideas, that 
it has broken free from such a situa- 
tion.” Recently the Milwaukee Journal 
delivered a slambang reply to this 
Khrushchev assertion and I ask unani- 
mous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Nor AFRAID or Ipgas, En? 


In their famous “kitchen debate,” Vice 
President Nixon said to Nikita Khrushchev: 
“You must not be afraid of ideas.” The 
Soviet Premier repired: ‘We tell you not to 
be afraid of ideas. We have no reason to 
be afraid. We have already broken free 
of such a situation.” 

So? Perhaps Khrushchev was not aware 
that almost simultaneously his people had 
demanded removal of more than 100 books 
from the American library in an adjoining 
section of the American exhibition. They 
were books of history and travel and an- 
thologies of Russian literature. None were 
for sale; they were evidence of the kind of 
books available in libraries in this country. 

There was no question about the Soviet’s 
right to demand removal of the books. 
Agreements providing for the exchange exhi- 
bitions in Moscow and New York State that 
host governments have a veto on exhibits. 
As far as is known; the United States vetoed 
no Russian exhibit in New York. To have 
vetoed any books would have been ridic- 
ulous; Russian books, magazines and news- 
papers are freely available in this country 
to those who want them. 

“We have no reason to be afraid,” said 
Khrushchev. Maybe not, but someone in 
Moscow was afraid of a few books on dis- 
play shelves. Khrushchev’s words were be- 
ing disproved as he said them. 

If further evidence of Khrushchev's error, 
or dishonesty, is needed, it was provided at 
Geneva last week. A committee of the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council, 
after months of work, completed a declara- 
tion on freedom of information, It stated 
these principles, among others: 

(1) Everyone has the right to seek and 
convey information and ideas. (2) All gov- 
ernments have the responsibility to pursue 
policies under which the free flow of in- 
formation will be protected. (3) No gov- 
ernment or public or private agency should 
have a monopoly on all means of disseminat- 
ing news and ideas. (4) All media of infor- 
mation should report honestly and in good 
faith. 

The vote for adoption was 13 to 3. Those 
voting “‘no’’—Soviet Russia and its Commu- 
nist stooges, Bulgaria and Poland. 


Not afraid of ideas, Mr. Khrushchev? 








Spending Marathon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much conversation recently regard- 
ing the fact that fiscal year 1959 ended 
with a deficit of $12.5 billion. I offer the 
following editorial from the Chicago 
Tribune of July 22, 1959, the contents 
which I consider very worthy of your 
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serious attention. When considering the 
foreign aid appropriation measure last 
week the Congress had the courage to 
require a particular foreign country to 
strictly limit its spending and indebted- 
ness. Why do not we, and why cannot 
we, practice what we preach? The edi- 
torial follows: 
SPENDING MARATHON 


No one was very surprised Monday when 
the Treasury announced that the fiscal year 
1959 had ended with a deficit of $12.5 billion. 
Some had expected it to be even greater. The 
deficit was the gap between receipts of $68.2 
billion and expenses of $80.7 billion. 

When in January 1958, President Eisen- 
hower drew up the budget for the year end- 
ing July 1, 1959, he counted on income of 
$74.4 billion and expenses of $73.9 billion. 
Chairman Byrrp of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee called the income estimate unduly 
optimistic in view of business conditions, and 
others of both parties were equally skeptical. 

Democrats emphasize the decline in tax 
revenue caused by the recession. Revenue 
was, indeed, $6.2 billion less than antici- 
pated, but expenses, which are under the 
control of the Democratic Congress, were 
$6.8 billion higher. 

A glance at the accompanying chart should 
prove the absurdity of blaming our fiscal 
troubles solely or largely on declining in- 
come. In 45 years since 1913, the cost of run- 
ning our Government has multiplied more 
than 100 times; yet in the same period our 
popylation has not even doubled. 

The 40 years between 1874 and 1913 like- 
wise saw our population double, and they 
were years of tremendous economic growth. 
Yet the cost of Government rose at about 
the same rate as population—from $302 mil- 
lion in 1874 to $724 million in 1913. 

The spenders try to place the blame on 
defense spending and interest on the debt, 
which was incurred principally to pay for 
wars. These two items account for $47 bil- 
lion of our $80 billion budget. But even 
assuming that our wars have been unavoid- 
able and worthwhile, the argument is in- 
valid. 

In 19138, defense spending and interest 
amounted to $370 million of our $724 million 
budget, or only slightly less, proportionally, 
than now. In 1874 the two accounted for 
$179 million out of total spending of $302 
million, or well above today’s proportion. 
The truth is that nonmilitary spending has 
risen faster than military spending and in- 
terest combined. 

The spenders blame our troubles also on in- 
flation. But even allowing for inflation, the 
Government spends 30 times more for each 
one of us now than it did in 1913. And, 
what is more, it is the spenders themselves 
who are largely responsible for creating this 
inflation through their deficits. No matter 
how they sidestep and doubletalk, the spend- 
ers cannot escape the blame. 

It is ironic that a foreign aid program 
for Spain was also announced on Monday, 
and that one of the requirements was that 
Spain impose strict limits on its spending 
and its indebtedness. It is distressing to see 
the good sense we preach to others but can- 
not seem to practice ourselves. 





Lee Alexander Auchincloss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the passing of Mrs. James C. 
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Auchincloss, who for so many years 
served as an assistant to her husband, 
Representative JAMEs C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
has been noted with sorrow by all of us 
who knew her so well. Keenly interested 
in the problems of New Jersey’s Third 
Congressional District, she was well- 
known for the sympathetic assistance 
she rendered to all who sought a helping 
hand. 

I wish to extend a note of personal 
sympathy to Congressman AUCHINCLOSS 
and his family at the great loss they 
have sustained and I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, a tribute to this gracious 
lady published in the Asbury Park Eve- 
ning Press of Saturday, August 1. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LEE ALEXANDER AUCHINCLOSS 


Monmouth County has lost a distin- 
guished woman in the passing of Mrs. James 
C. Auchincloss. 

From the date of her entrance into public 
life in 1942 as congressional secretary to her 
husband she displayed a keen and competent 
interest in the problems of the constituents 
of Representative JaMEs C. AUCHINCLOSS. 

During 17 years amid the busy routine of 
the Nation's capital she won the admiration 
of many who had personal as well as public 
problems. As a result many citizens have 
developed a closer relationship with Govern- 
ment and the Third Congressional District 
profited because its representative in Wash- 
ington had the assistance of a gracious lady. 

It is no wonder that some observers on 
Capitol Hill favorably compared the ad- 
ministration of legislative matters by Mr. 
and Mrs. Auchincloss with that of Vice Pres- 
ident John Nance Garner who in his many 
years in the Congress relied on the confi- 
dential assistance of Mrs. Garner as his sec- 
retary. 

Mrs. Auchincloss’ interests were not con- 
fined to Government. During her active life 
she was concerned with the needs of the 
New York Infirmary, the United Hospital 
Fund, the Garden Club of America of which 
she was a director, and in World War II with 
the Monmouth County USO. These activi- 
ties reflected the broad view she held of the 
public welfare and the responsibilities which 
women can fulfill. The loss experienced by 
Representative AUCHINCLOSS and his family 
is shared by thousands of his constituents. 





Our Incomparable Vice President 
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HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
include for printing in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial on the superla- 
tive manner in which the Vice President 
handled an enormously difficult assign- 
ment during the first hours of his visit 
to the U.S.S.R. This editorial, which ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Inquirer some 
days ago—on July 27—is all the more 
interesting because the visit is now over 
and Vice President Nrxon has left Rus- 
sia. Right up to his farewell to the Rus- 
sian people, to his very last words, he 
showed himself to be a statesman of 
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great stature. The Vice President has 
done our Nation a great service. 
The editorial follows: 
Nrxon RISES TO THE CHALLENGE 


Vice President Nrxon, in the first few days 
of his Soviet tour, has shown great fortitude 
under fire and a remarkable ability to be 
simultaneously firm, forthright and friendly. 

Confronted with the most difficult assign- 
ment in his long experience as goodwill emis- 
sary, Mr. Nrxon has conducted himself thus 
far in a most exemplary manner. 

He has answered every challenge. He has 
evaded nothing. He has defended the honor, 
prestige, and principles of the United States 
against hostile criticism and disparaging in- 
nuendo. 

The Vice President hardly had begun his 
tour of the U.S. exhibition in Moscow with 
Mr. Khrushchev when the Soviet Premier 
launched a tirade of derogatory remarks and 
thinly veiled threats. 

If Mr. Nixon had lost his temper, as per- 
haps the wily Khrushchev hoped, the good- 
will tour would have been foredoomed to 
failure. 

If the Vice President had taken the abuse 
in silence or offered only feeble response, 
he and the Nation he represents would have 
been discredited in the eyes of the entire 
world. 

Nrxon handled the situation magnifi- 
cently. He neither raged nor retreated. He 
gave Khrushchev some poignant lessons of 
life in America that the Soviet boss will not 
soon forget. 

The Vice President—speaking to newsmen 
Sunday night after hours of private talk 
with Khrushchev in a secluded villa—stated 
a profound truth. “Mr. Khrushchev and I,” 
Nixon said, “both have a practice of speak- 
ing directly and not beating around the 
bush.” 

It is precisely this trait that has won Mr. 
Nrxon deep respect among the Russian hier- 
archy. Here, the Soviets found, is an Ameri- 
can who talks back, who can take it and dish 
it out, who refuses to absorb abuse lying 
down but stands up and defends himself. 

The Russians had become so accustomed 
to kicking Americans around verbally—with 
only mild response from official quarters— 
that Mr. Nrxon’s fighting stance caught them 
quite by surprise. They haven’t fully re- 
covered yet. 

Political friends and foes of Mr. Nixon 
will weight carefully the effects of his Soviet 
tour in terms of the Vice President’s popu- 
larity in this country. Already there is 
speculation that Nrxon’s sharp answers fo 
Khrushchev at the U.S. exhibition hall will 
be either helpful or harmful to the Vice 
President’s political future, depending on 
one’s point of view. 

The inescapable fact of the matter is that 
Nrxon went to Russia as an official repre- 
sentative of the U.S. Government, not as a 
politician. 

In giving extemporaneous replies to 
Khrushchev’s biting remarks, Mr. Nrxon did 
not have time to weigh the effects of his 
answers on his own political future. He 
would not have done so in any event. The 
Vice President is first and foremost a states- 
man of the highest caliber, and he is prov- 
ing himself in Moscow to be exactly that. 

Mr. Nrxon’s plan to visit Poland, at the 
end of his tour of Russia and Siberia that 
was severely limited in scope by order of the 
Kremlin, is an excellent idea. Nowhere in 
the Soviet satellite empire is the heartbeat 
of freedom stronger than among the Polish 
people. 

Vice President Nrxon’s historymaking 
tour is off to an auspicious start despite 
Soviet efforts to sabotage it. He no doubt 
will encounter many new difficulties in the 
days ahead. The American people wish him 
well, confident that he has the personal 
courage and the diplomatic skill to meet any 
situation. 
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Montana: Sportsmen’s Paradise 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
August 1959 issue of Field & Stream con- 
tains an excellent, comprehensive article 
on big-game hunting entitled “Trophy- 
land, U.S.A.” by Erwin A. Beuer. 

The author not only describes hunting 
but gives interesting information on the 
wilderness country that makes Montana 
famous for outdoor recreation. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

TROPHYLAND, U.S.A, 
(By Erwin A. Bauer) 


Softly and silently the first snow of Sep- 
tember fell in the night. By morning our 
tents sagged dangerously under its weight, 
but this early snowfall was a blessing never- 
theless. Now Danaher Meadow and the 
slopes all around were covered with a crust 
of white. Maybe the game would move, 
making tracking possible. 

We were standing in the cook tent, backed 
up around Chauncey Mosslander’s iron stove, 
where bacon fried and coffee brewed. I 
think it was the only warm, completely dry 
spot in the whole vast Bob Marshall Wilder- 
ness of Montana. We were listening to the 
wranglers swearing and the jangling bells 
of their horses. Suddenly we heard another 
sound faintly in the distance. It was the 
clear, flutelike, rising-and-falling bugle of a 
bull elk. There’s no other sound like it. 

For a minute no one spdke. Then 
Chauncey said, “That one isn’t far away. On 
that first high ridge just behind us, I'd 
judge.” 

“Snow must have driven him down,” Pete 
suggested, 

“Or he found those five cows you saw 
yesterday.”” Chauncey turned the bacon and 
added, “Other bulls will be finding them 
too.” 

“Then why are we wasting time in.camp?” 
Pete wondered. 

Four hunters and their guides never 
bolted breakfast any faster than we did that 
raw and snowy morning. It seemed that the 
last note of the bull elk’s bugling had 
hardly died away when we were saddled up. 
Soon Pete, guide Bill Ramble and I were fol- 
lowing a faint blazed trail toward the tim- 
bered ridge behind camp. 

For 30 minutes we pushed the horses up a 
steep switchback slope until they were blow- 
ing hard. Then we stopped to rest, but soon 
we pushed on again. Perhaps an hour later 
tile trail leveled off, emerged from a heavy 
stand of lodgepole pine, and turned to fol- 
low the edge of the ridge. 

When we reached a point where we could 
scan the lonely real estate around us, we 
dismounted and tied the horses. From in- 
side his poncho Bill produced a footlong 
length of plastic garden hose and with it 
blew a shrill challenge to every male elk 
for miles around. For several minutes noth- 
ing stirred. There was no sound to suggest 
that anything alive even existed in that 
alpine country. 

Then, directly below us, an elk answered. 
No sound in all the wild, not even of wolves 
hunting or of geese in flight, is half so 
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stirring as the bugle of a hot bull elk. This 
one was hot and close and spoiling for trou- 
ble. It whistled, coughed, snorted, and 
harked almost like a big dog. Then silence. 

“That fellow’s ready,” Bill whispered. “He 
just might come here to us. So let’s try 
waiting him out.” 

It seemed an eternity, but it was only 10 
minutes by watch before Bill challenged 
again. This time the elk answered imme- 
diately. It was closer—sounded only a4 
stone’s throw away—but we couldn’t see the 
brute anywhere. The bristles were standing 
on the back of my neck. We continued to 
watch and wait. I saw Pete open, close, and 
open again the safety on his 30-06. Then 
Bill whispered, “Watch that patch of brush 
at 2 o’clock.” 

Suddenly the bull was standing in the 
open, head high, testing his wind in our 
direction. Immediately it sensed that some- 
thing was wrong, and turned away. That’s 
when things began to happen. Pete’s rifle 
cracked and the elk stumbled, but somehow 
it vanished into the timber and we could 
hear it crashing away. It had been hit, and 
Pete was on his feet, ready to follow it. 

“Take it easy,” Bill said. “He won’t go 
far.” 

We easily located the spot where the elk 
had been hit, and just a hundred yards far- 
ther on we found the bull itself. It had 
smashed head on into a deadfall. Pete was 
certainly the happiest man in Montana with 
his magnificent 6-points-per-side bull. 

Every day through the various big game 
seasons in Montana there are hundreds of 
“happiest” men, for here is a promised land 
for those with trophies on their minds. It’s 
a promised land because this picturesque 
State on the top of America is still relatively 
undeveloped, a region with wide-open spaces 
and an amazing wealth of wildlife—the big- 
gest herds of big game, in fact, that still re- 
main south of the Canadian border. It’s a 
place where virtually any sportsman can still 
have a crack at big targets, with good odds 
in his favor and without mortgaging the old 
homestead. 

Every American is a landowner in Mon- 
tana, and he owes it to himself to check on 
his holdings at least once in a lifetime. 
These holdings include more than 16 mil- 
lion acres in 11 national forests, plus Gla- 
cier National Park and part of Yellowstone 
National Park. That amounts to 54,000 
square miles, more than a third of the State. 
Of course, there’s no hunting in the parks, 
but almost every square foot of national 
forest land is open to any outdoorsman with 
a State hunting license in his pocket. 

In addition there are several State game- 
Management areas and thousands of square 
miles of privately owned land where a visit- 
ing hunter is equally welcome. But no doubt 
the finest hunting country of all, as well 
as the most magnificent scenery, exists in 
nine wilderness areas established by the 
U.S. Forest Service. Completely primitive 
conditions have been preserved forever in 
all of them. 

The 990,900-acre Bob Marshall Wilderness 
Area is the largest and best-known in Mon- 
tana. It’s a matchless region of high peaks 
and alpine meadows along the Continental 
Divide, lying just south of Glacier National 
Park. In it is the heart of the summer 
ranges of three major elk herds—the Penta- 
gon, Sun River and South Fork of Fiat- 
head herds. Mule deer, black bear and 
moose are abundant too. Mountain goats 
and several bands of bighorn sheep live 
in the highest sections, 

Grizzlies are vanishing critters in America 
nowadays, and there are few places where 
they can be hunted with any success. But 
the Bob Marshall is one of them, A hun- 
ter’s chances are slim, though, since the 
total population in the country is little 
more than a thousand animals, about half 
of them in Montana. 
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The Selway-Bitterroot is the largest wil- 
derness area in America. Although most of 
it is in Idaho, about 291,000 acres extend 
into Montana, and it’s in the rugged alpine 
formations of this portion that goats are 
especially numerous. But sheer cliffs and 
canyons make them hard to reach. Elk, 
which drift in and out of the State over 
the mountain passes, are also abundant 
hereabout. 

The 230,000-acre Beartooth wilderness is 
the most lofty parcel of real estate in Mon- 
tana, Just northeast of Yellowstone Park, 
it features Granite Peak (highest point in 
the State) and famous Grasshopper Glacicr. 
It also has all the native species of big game. 
So does the Anaconda-Pintlar wilderness 
(145,000 acres), which is located on the Con- 
tinental Divide along the headwaters of 
Rock Creek and branches of the Bitterroot 
and Big Hole Rivers. 

One of the most completely trackless, trail- 
less places in western Montana is the Cabinet 
Mountains Wild Area (90,000 acres), which 
lies between the Kootenai and Clarks Fork 
Rivers. To bag elk, which are plentiful, or a 
bear in these mountains is a feat that any 
hunter will always remember. Other wilder- 
ness areas include Spanish Peaks (50,000 
acres) on the Gallatin-Madison Divide; Mis- 
sion Mountains (75,000 acres) on the east 
slope of the Mission Range, especially good 
for goats and bears; Gates of the Mountains 
(30,000 acres), just north of Helena; and Ab- 
saroka (64,000 acres), just north of Yellow- 
stone Park. 

Several seasons ago, in mid-September, 
Lon and Dale Swanson and I took Lon’'s 1%4- 
ton truck, left the pavements far behind, and 
followed a trail that would have tripped up 
even mountain-reared mules. We finally 
parked in a lonely, forgotten glade on the 
edge of the Absaroka Wilderness Area. We 
had clear running water in a spring nearby, 
plenty of firewood, and a vast, high-altitude 
hunting country all to ourselves. We were 
going to live in the back of the truck deep in 
elk country and there hunt elk until all of 
us scored, no matter how long it required. 
It seemed like a good idea at the time, and it 
seems better than ever today, except for one 
thing. We had no sooner set up camp com- 
pletely than a heavy wet snow fell. What's 
more, the mercury hit rockbottom and pre- 
vented the snow from melting. We were 
marooned. 

For 4 whole days all three of us hunted 
hard. But trudging through the deep snow 
was more ordeal than pleasure. We found 
sign aplenty, but no one even saw a bull elk 
within shooting distance. The fifth day Dale 
decided to stay in camp to do all the cooking 
and try.to thaw himself out. 

Dale, finishing the breakfast dishes, hap- 
pened to glance out through a hole in the 
tarpaulin truck flap. He saw a big elk stand- 
ing broadside about 70 feet away. Dale sim- 
ply reached for his 308 and—blam!—bagged 
it as easy as that. An hour or so later the 
animal had been field dressed, and its liver 
was soaking in a pan of ice-cold water. 

But Dale's day was just beginning. Around 
noon a fine, fat mule deer came along, and 
he bagged that, too. When the rest of us re- 
turned that evening, skunked again, Dale 
had his rifle handy. “Now I’m waiting for a 
bear,” he said. 

It sounds like fiction, but it really hap- 
pened. Just another reason why I say this is 
@ promised land for hunters. 

The Absaroka and the region all around it 
is especially good bar country—for blacks, 
that is. They’re big and abundant enough to 
make things interesting. On this same hunt, 
the snows eventually melted, and we finally 
bagged a second bull at the point where the 
timber dead-ended into a steep rock escarp- 
ment. Two days later Lon and I were passing 
the site of the kill. From the looks of things, 
a bear had been there just before us and 
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gorged on the entrails. We decided to watch 
the spot. 

It wasn’t a long wait. When we arrived 
early the next morning, a whopping big 
blackie was on the kill. It turned and ran 
the second it saw us, but Lon managed a 
fast shot that looked like a bull’s-eye at first. 
The bear rolled far downhill but somehow 
recovered and started off. Then there began 
a terrible chase that neither of us will ever 
forget. That bear headed straight for the 
most formidable cover in all Montana. 

First it crossed an old burned-out area in 
which tall pines were stacked and criss- 
crossed to form an almost impassable barrier. 
Alternately we climbed over them and 
crawled under them, always figuring to meet 
the bruin face to face. But on the far side 
of the burn the bear’s faint blood trail 
crossed a crumbling rockslide, then turned 
downhill until it reach a soggy, spongy 
creek bottom. It’s hard to imagine how a 
wounded bear could negotiate this cover, but 
we followed it the best part of the day. It 
was almost dusk when we found the blackie 
as dead as last year’s daisies. No trophy in 
Lon’s big trophy room is as respected as that 
Absaroka black bear. 

Any hunter in the land can live experi- 
ences like this in Montana’s unspoiled coun- 
try. So far we've covered only the western 
half of the State, but eastern Montana is 
big-game territory too. It’s premium mule- 
deer country, for example, and, next to 
Wyoming, a sportsman’s best bet for ante- 
lope, year in and year out. A wise hunter, 
therefore, engages a packer or an outfitter in 
this country—both to get the most out of 
his trip and to take advantage of a bargain. 
Nowhere else in North America can he get 
60 much for his money 

Outfitters—either full-time or part-time 
ranchers—are found in every corner of the 
State, and they’re bound by law and license 
to go a good job. A typical packer into back 
country furnishes everything except gun, 
sleeping bag and personal items. He pro- 
vides horses, food, tents, guides (usually one 
for each two hunters), cook, wrangler, and 
@ reasonably exclusive hunting country for 
about $25 a day. Some are cheaper, some 
more expensive. But it’s a rare one who 
doesn't at least show a hunter enough game 
to fill a license. 

Licenses are reasonably priced in Montana 
too. A nonresident big-game license costs 
$100 and includes elk, deer, bear, game birds, 
and fishing (which is often sensational in 
pack-trip country). Extra charges are made 
if a hunter can win a permit for sheep, 
moose or goats in the special annual draw- 
ings. In eastern Montana there are often 
special antelope and two-deer hunts at only 
$25 per nonresident. 

You simply can’t lose in this country 
that’s made to order for big-game hunting 
and big-game hunters. It’s your promised 
land—and the performance is as good as the 
promise. 





Textile Import Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA S 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, another 
serious facet of the import problem faced 
by the American textile industry is 
pointed out in an editorial which recently 
appeared in the Sylacauga Advance. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include this editorial from this 
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outstanding Fourth Alabama District 
newspaper. 
A Sussmy ror Our ENEMY 


J. Craig Smith, president Avondale Mills, 
continues his fight for the textile industry 
with respect to the import problem it faces. 

A facet of this problem which has received 
na public emphasis has been clearly spelled 
out by Mr. Smith in the following article 
which deserves careful perusal: 

“Hong Kong, an island off the coast of 
China, is a British crown colony. During 
1958, Red China shippéd to Hong Kong 114 
million yards of cotton cloth. During the 
first 3 months of 1959, Hong Kong shipped 
to the United States over 1,400,000 yards of 
cotton cloth and, in addition, garments val- 
ued in Hong Kong at over $8 million. If this 
rate of shipment into this country from 
Hong Kong is continued for the: other 9 
months of this year, the 114 million yards 
Hong Kong purchased from Red China will 
be accounted for. 


“The United States has never recognized 
Red China and the two countries do no busi- 
ness together. Nevertheless, we permit Hong 
Kong to buy 114 million yards of cloth in 
Red China and then ship a large part of it 
into this country as cloth and garments. 
Hong Kong tells our State Department that 
it doesn’t do this. The figures I have just 
quoted speak for themselves. Even if the 
identical cloth that Hong Kong buys in Red 
China doesn’t reach this country, what pos- 
sible difference does that make? The end 
result is the same on Red China, Hong Kong, 
and this country. The wage rates in Hong 
Kong are so low that even the Japanese 
complain that the competition is unfair. In 
Red China there is no wage rate at all. The 
coolie slaves live in compounds and get rice 
for their labor, performed under the whips 
of the Red commissars. 

“On and after August 1, 1959, every for- 
eign country will buy American cotton at a 
price 25 percent under the price we must pay, 
and those of us who look to the textile in- 
dustry for a livelihood will be taxed to pro- 
vide this tremendous subsidy to our com- 
petitors. 

“Great Britain has been the traditional 
free trade country of the world. She now 
limits this free trade policy to her colonies 
and dominions. Just recently, the British 
placed a quota on how much Hong Kong 
could ship Britain. It is certainly ironic that 
10 Downing Street is willing to protect the 
folks in Lancashire from their own colony 
and our State Department is unwilling to 
protect our industry from Hong Kong and 
our mortal enemy, Red China.” 





Senator Morse Applauds Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev Exchange of Visits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE - 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I made today to the press, in regard to 
the proposed visit of Premier Khru- 
shchev to the United States. 

There being on objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


August 3 


Morse APPLAUDS EISENHOWER-KHRUSHCHEV 
EXCHANGE OF VISITS 


Senator WAYNE MorsE, Democrat of Ore- 
gon, today issued the following statement 
on the Eisenhower-Khrushchev exchange of 
visits: 

“The announcement by the White House 
that Premier Khrushchev will visit the 
United States this September and President 
Eisenhower will visit Russia at a later date 
makes a lot of sense. Khrushchev needs to 
learn through his own eyes and ears that the 
people of the United States are as much op- 
posed to a nuclear war as are the people 
of Russia. 

“I am sure that President Eisenhower has 
hopes that he will be able to make great 
progress in helping Khrushchev recognize, 
before it is too late, that both Russian and 
the United States have everything to lose 
and nothing to gain by a continuation of 
a nuclear armaments race. 

“It is my hope that Khrushchev’s visit to 
the United States will precede by a few days 
a summit conference with the heads of all 
other states at the United Nations’ Head- 
quarters in New York. Now is the time for 
the nations of the world to agree to take 
whatever disarmament steps are necessary 
jointly and through the procedures of the 
United Nations. Following such a summit 
meeting, President Eisenhower’s visit to Rus- 
sia will symbolize not only to the Russian 
people but to all humanity that world peace 
is attainable in our time.” 





A Refresher Course on Marx and Lenin a 
Must for Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, in Satur- 
day’s issue of the Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
graph, a significant editorial appeared, 
discussing Khrushchev’s possible visit to 
the United States. 

This editorial suggested that the poli- 
ticians in Washington and elsewhere 
bone up thoroughly on Marx and Lenin 
prior to Khrushchev’s arrival, in order to 
understand the absolute intent of com- 
munism to destroy us one way or an- 
other, and the absolute dedication of 
Khrushchev to that purpose. 

This editorial deserves much consider- 
ation, and awakens latent questions. I 
recommend it for the serious considera- 
tion of my fellow colleagues. 

[From the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, Aug. 
1, 1959] 
KHRUSHCHEV VISIT 

A story by Bob Considine from Siberia re- 
ports that Vice President Nixon, after weigh- 
ing the pros and cons, favors a visit of 
Premier Khrushchev here. 

It is a sticky subject. 

President Eisenhower, according to Wash- 
ington dispatches, feels that a Khrushchev 
visit would be a good idea—under the right 
conditions. That is the key phrase. 

Dr. Eisenhower, the Washington report 
says, believes American opinion would have 
to be prepared for such a visit as a pre- 


caution against demonstrations and in- 
eidents. 


We don’t care much for that word “pre- 
pared.” A better way of putting it is that 
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the American people would have to be con- 
vinced that a Khrushchev visit would have 
potential merit for our side. 

The President also feels the timing would 
be of paramount importance, and that the 
effects on our allies and the Soviet captive 
nations would have to be considered. 

Perhaps our allies would need the assur- 
ance there would be no bilateral deal from 
the visit, although we are not aware the 
British displayed such sensitivity toward us 
when Khrushchev and Bulganin visited 
England in 1956, where, by the way, they 
were very coolly received. 

But the captive nations definitely would 
need the assurance that the welcome to 
Khrushchev would not mean our endorse- 
ment of their captivity. 

While discussing these reservations we 
add one of our own. 

It is that our politicians in Washington 
and elsewhere bone up thoroughly on Marx 
and Lenin prior to Khrushchev’s arrival, in 
order to understand the absolute intent of 
communism to destroy us one way or an- 
other, and the absolute dedication of 
Khrushchev to that purpose. 

In fact, a refresher course in Marxism 
would be a good idea for some of our in- 
dustrialists and big businessmen who dis- 
played a dismal naivete toward communism 
on the occasion of the recent tours of 
Khrushchev’s deputies. 

In contrast, our labor leaders have shown 
a harder sense of its realities. 

On the other hand, if a visit here would 
rid Khrushchev of some of his delusions 
about our country and our people and make 
him realize that while we may quarrel and 
differ among ourselves, we are joined against 
any force that threatens freedom and se- 
curity, it would be indeed a big step toward 
real understanding. 

These are some of the considerations in- 
volved in the President’s remark that a visit 
by Khrushchev would be a good idea—under 
the right conditions. 





Where Help Is Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the measure adopted to pro- 
vide for the creation of a billion-dollar 
bank to help the development of 20 
Latin American nations is, in the words 
of the President, “a most significant step 
in the history of our economic relations 
with our Latin American neighbors.” 

It is sad to relate, I think, that while 
we have spent countless billions of dol- 
lars aiding foreign countries throughout 
the far corners of the earth, we have 
tended to overlook our closest neighbors. 
I am pleased to see we are now providing 
a remedy to this situation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial from the Trentonian of 
August 1, 1959, dealing with this subject. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuere Hetp Is Neepep 

At long last Congress has come to the 
conclusion that we should stop discriminat- 
ing against our next-door neighbors. Ac- 
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cordingly it adopted a measure this week 
providing for the creation of a billion-dollar 
bank to help the development of 20 Latin 
American nations. 

President Eisenhower had requested that 
the program be inaugurated, hence his sig- 
nature on the proposal is regarded as a cer- 
tainty. As a matter of fact, the President 
is on record as having said that enactment 
of the program would be “a most significant 
step in the history of our economic rela- 
tions with our Latin American neighbors.” 

Sad to relate, we have not in past years 
been very considerate of the interests of 
our neighbors to the south. We have 
threatened and cajoled them on many oc- 
casions, and have resorted to ill-advised 
armed intervention on others. 

We have meddled in their internal affairs 
and have frequently put our official stamp 
of approval on the most ruthless kind of dic- 
tatorships. 

We have spent countless billions of dollars 
aiding foreign countries throughout the far 
corners of the earth, all the while our Latin 
American neighbors were perhaps in greater 
need than many of the faraway nations we 
have been so generously trying to help. 

Now that Congress and the President have 
decided to take cognizance of the situation, 
it is to be hoped that we haven't waited too 
long to mend our ways. 





Fiscal Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, too often 
the technical nature of our complex 
economic system prevents the average 
citizen, and for that matter the Con- 
gressmen, from fully understanding the 
impact of government law on free en- 
terprise. 

Many economists write on this sub- 
ject and are stout defepders of opposite 
viewpoints and amply support their 
position with a great abundance of 
facts and figures. We in Texas, par- 
ticularly Dallas, have always admired 
greatly the careful thought and ability 
of self-expression of Dr. Arthur A. 
Smith who now is associated with the 
First National Bank in Dallas as vice 
president and economist. 

As a sample of Dr. Smith’s penetrat- 
ing analysis of today’s economic sit- 
uation, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of those interested, both’ in and 
out of Congress, to Dr. Smith’s letter 
of July 15 which speaks for itself: 

Fiscal TROUBLE 

Fiscal problems at the State and local 
government levels are increasing notice- 
ably—and in some instances, alarmingly. 
Michigan's fiscal condition has attracted 
most Nation-wide publicity, but attention in 
the Southwest has been focused on the ef- 
forts of the Texas Legislature to find enough 
sources of revenue to meet the State’s $2.4 
billion budget (biennial). 

There are many facets to the fiscal prob- 
lems which confront our Federal, State, and 
local governments; hence there is no one 
clear-cut answer to all of them. Existence 
of dual sovereignty in this country compli- 
cates greatly the entire fiscal situation. 
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The Federal Government and each State 
hold sovereign power to tax, borrow, and 
spend; and the States have created thou- 
sands and thousands of political subdivi- 
sion (counties, cities, towns, school districts, 
road districts, drainage districts, etc.) and 
endowed them with similar authority to tax, 
borrow, and spend. (There are over 102,000 
governmental units in the United States.) 

Because we have been demanding more 
and better services of these governmental 
units and because inflation has increased 
prices to the highest level in our history, the 
costs of government have gone skyward. 

The following figures reveal the extent of 
the spending increase (in billions) ; 
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| Percent 
Federal.........- Slab ge $7.2 | $84.0 1, 066 
aa... <...cak SL. ae 464 
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And the tax take of the different levels 
of government has increased as follows (in 
billions) : 
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| 1938 1958 Increase 

| | Percent 

PR ion oka civ omecimnen $5.9 | $76.8 1, 202 
SN heist thie nawnienecibal 3.8} 16.4 332 
BN ittdihnaadndcennwennasd 4.5 15. 6 246 
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Balanced budgets have been exceptional 
in the past 20 years; hence the public debt 
has grown too (in billions) : 


1938 | 1958 | Increase 





| 
Federal._.....-.- es $3 





Percent 
7.2 | $276.3 643 
ae ere shisha 3.3 14,7 345 
it scotscncinnicnmmntinncsn 41.5 157 
AS ctnnckatsoneu 56. 6 332. 5 | 455% 





Where and when this fiscal expansion will 
end, no one knows. At present there seems 
little prospect the the trend will slacken. 
So firmly fixed is the trend that, when you 
talk with a Congressman or a legislator 
(some exceptions) about a balanced budget, 
he immediately thinks in terms of higher 
taxes—rarely, if ever, in terms of less spend- 
ing... (And you better be careful about too 
much emphasis upon a balanced budget, or 
you will be marked as a “budget balancer,” 
which has come to be an opprobrium to most 
politicians who have become masterful in 
the art of spending to get votes.) 

One does not have to delve very far into 
the tax system in this country to realize that 
there is not much system to it. Ours is 
more of a tax-jungle than a tax-system. It 
is badly in need of overhauling—and cer- 
tainly in the process of overhauling, much of 
the present overlapping and double-dipping 
should be removed. Serious thought ought 
to be given to confining certain taxes to the 
sole use of particular levels of government. 

Take, for example, the income tax. At 
least two solid and sound reasons support 
the proposition that only the Federal Gov- 
ernment should use the income tax: (1) The 
Federal Government can administer it far 
more efficiently than the States or local units. 
(2) Income varies directly with the level of 
the Nation’s economic or business activity. 
When the economy is booming income is 
high; hence the income tax yield is high. 
When the economy is depressed income is 
also down; and the income tax yield is lower. 
Now, since we have charged the Federal Gov- 
ernment with the overall responsibility of 
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stabilizing the Nation’s economy (within 
reasonable limits), the income tax affords a 
strong stabilizing force. On the other hand, 
State and local governments with less finan- 
cial strength (on the whole) than the Fed- 
eral Government should rely upon taxes 
whose yield is less variable (less susceptible 
to cyclical influence) than the yield from the 
income tax. 

So it would be highly desirable for the 
States and their subdivisions to forgo the 
use of the income tax, leaving it solely to 
the Federal Government. But, by the same 
token, the Federal Government should not 
use excise and sales taxes, except when there 
is some nationwide nonfiscal purpose to be 
attained by so doing. 

States have proved that they can admin- 
ister sales taxes effectively, and such taxes 
provide a reasonably steady source of reve- 
nue to support State functions. 

The general property tax (sometimes 
called ad valorem tax, as in Texas) should 
not be used by the States, but should be 
left entirely to local units. (The Federal 
Government under the Constitution can- 
not use a property tax). 

The case for restricting property taxation 
to local government use is a strong one, 
and rests primarily upon the following 
point: At least two functions must be kept 
close to the people as safeguards to our 
democracy. These are education and police 
protection. But in financing support for 
these, local governments must be left with 
a source of revenue which is dependable and 
will yield enough to maintain the functions 
without dependence upon either the State 
or the Federal Government, but more es- 
pecially without Federal support. 

While it does not have to be so, Feder- 
al support of education very probably would 
mean Federal control of our schools. At 
least, the risk of such is too great, and 
if we can avoid the risk we should. The 
same holds true of the police function. As 
much as possible we should avoid a Fed- 
eral police. Should the Federal Govern- 
ment control these two functions, there 
would be danger that some day an Ameri- 
can Hitler would destroy our democracy. 

Much more can be said on the proposi- 
tion that we need badly in this country 
a complete overhauling of our tax struc- 
ture. The above examples relating to juris- 
dictional alinement of taxes are incom- 
plete—they are only to make the point that 
serious consideration must be given to the 
appropriate use of taxes by proper juris- 
dictions to bring some order out of the 
present chaos. 

We admit that the chances of such are 
dim, indeed. We have allowed politics to 
dominate fiscal policies in America—at all 
three levels of government—to such an ex- 
tent that sound principles have little chance 
of being followed. 

Also we have formed the habit of judg- 
ing each tax as if it were the only tax in 
existence, instead of appraising it as a part 
of the whole tax system. Take, for exam- 
ple, the sales tax. As it stands alone, it 
is regressive—falls too heavily upon people 
of low incomes in relation to what it takes 
from upper income groups. On the other 
hand, the income tax (with steeply progres- 
sive rates) falls very heavily upon those with 
high incomes and relatively much less upon 
low income groups. Either tax alone is sub- 
ject to criticism, but when both are used 
they together achieve a rough kind of jus- 
tice not realized by either alone. 

The fiscal situation in this country prom- 
ises to become much worse at all levels. We 
have had a bad situation in Washington for 
many years. Now it is evident 
that a large number of States and local gov- 
ernments are facing critical times, 
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Cause: Government is spending too much 
for things we don’t need with money we 
don’t have. Our tax problems would not 
look so bad, if we could ohly stop unneces- 
sary and wasteful spending. One out of 
every eight persons employed in this country 
is on @ government payroll (Federal, State, 
or local)—and, when you add the people 
who are receiving government checks for one 
reason or another but are not employees, 
the total number drawing public money be- 
comes fantastic. 

Who will lead us out of the fiscal wilder- 
ness?. We can hope and pray for a Moses, 
but in the meantime we can give increasing 
support and courage to the few public offi- 
cials who are fighting boldly for economic 
sanity in government, and against terrific 
odds. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES INFLATIONARY ? 


Out of the current tight money situation 
has emerged the question: Are high in- 
terest rates inflationary? Since they add to 
costs like wage increases, they appear to be. 
But the question is highly debatable—and 
the weight of the argument supports the 
negative side. 

Certainly we know that the record shows 
that most of our inflation came in a period 
of very low interest rates. If we are to stop 
inflation, or even slow it down, we must pay 
a price. Part of the price is higher cost of 
money. 

Even if we could concede that higher in- 
terest is inflationary, we would have to ad- 
mit that under present circumstances the 
creation of a supply of money sufficient to 
make interest rates low again would most 
assuredly be many times as inflationary. 

Sometimes, however, economic behavior 
seems stranger than fiction. If, for instance, 
the Federal Reserve should be compelled to 
create a supply of money (say by again 
pegging Government bond prices, as before 
1951) in order to force lower interest rates, 
and the process became obvious to an al- 
ready-inflation-conscious public, the fear of 
cheaper money might cause the market to 
accept fixed-dollar obligations only at still 
higher yields. 

ARTHUR A. SMITH. 





Thaw Toward China 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I have 
just read an excellent article in the July 
25 issue of the London Economist re- 
porting on the speech I made in the 
Senate on May 21 on the need for a re- 
vision of the China policy. 

I regret the slight error in the first 
sentence of the article referring to Sena- 
tor Knowland as the candidate I defeated 
last November whereas my opponent 
was the incumbent Governor, Goodwin 
J. Knight. 

The Economist is one of the most dis- 
tinguished journals in the English- 
speaking world and I was, of course, de- 
lighted with its objective analysis of 
my speech on China and with its report 
on the growing interest among Members 
of Congress in a more flexible China pol- 
icy. I commend the article to the atten- 
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tion of my colleagues, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Economist, July 25, 1959] 
THaw TOWARD CHINA 


When Mr. Cram ENGLE defeated Senator 
Knowland, of California, last November, the 
main issue in the campaign was whether the 
powers of trade unions should be limited, 
but the principal result was to remove the 
most influential congressional champion of 
Generalissimo. Chiang Kai-shek. In May 
Senator ENGLE completed the process by a 
speech whith may mark the beginning of the 
end for that masterpiece of diplomatic im- 
mobility, the policy of the United States to- 
ward Communist China. His careful plea 
for gradual revision went unmentioned in 
the New York Times; he was even relegated 
to page 7 of the San Francisco Chron- 
icle; but on the desks of informed people 
copies of his address were soon in evidence 
and, significantly, Mr. Knowland’s news- 
paper, the Oakland Tribune, attacked his 
successor’s dubious circumlocutions in its 
leader columns, 

Yet Mr. ENGLE was careful not to leap from 
one extreme to the other; he did not advo- 
cate recognition of Communist China or its 
admission forthwith to the United Nations. 
He merely asked that American policy should 
cease to be completely negative, and begin to 
seek ways of making contact with the gov- 
ernment of the Chinese mainland in hopes 
of preventing the total marriage of China 
and the Soviet Union * * * on the basis of 
Chinese necessity. He saw no easy path to 
friendship with China. But a less forbid- 
ding American posture “would wear off the 
sharp edges. It would reduce our differ- 
ences, ruling out the specious, artificial, 
unrealistic images which many Americans 
hold of China and which the Chinese now 
hold of the United States.” 

Mr. ENGLE’s is not the first such voice from 
the west coast. His colleague from the State 
of Washington, Senator Macnuson, has long 
advocated dropping the present total em- 
bargo on American trade with the Chinese 
mainland. All five members of the House 
of Representatives from Oregon are on rec- 
ord in favor of trade with China; the ir- 
repressible Senator Morse, also of Oregon, 
was one of the half dozen colleagues who 
rose to congratulate Mr. ENGLE on his ad- 
dress in the Senate. The San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce has passed no formal 
resolution on the mafter but, through its 
world trade department, it has taken an 
active part in bringing what has been de- 
scribed as subtle pressure to bear on Wash- 
ington to explore the possibilities of trade 
and of opening channels of information to 
the Chinese mainland. The Pacific Shipper, 
a trade publication, has campaigned for sev- 
eral years on the issue, its initial interest 
having been sharpened by the discovery that 
the U.S. Government itself seemed to know 
very little about developments in China, 
and was unwilling to divulge what it did 
know. 

Public opinion polis conducted a year ago 
by the Portland Oregonian and the San 
Francisco Chronicle showed a surprising 
amount of discontent with the present pol- 
icy on China, even after allowances were 
made for their unscientific sampling meth- 
ods. Only 2 percent of those who replied 
to the Chronicle favored retention of the 
present embargo. Such sentiments are no 
doubt strengthened by news stories of the 
embargo’s ineffectiveness; a recent account 
on the front page of’a local newspaper 
quoted the assistant collector of customs in 
San Francisco as admitting the difficulty of 
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detecting falsifications under country of 
origin on customs declarations. 

The obvious interest of the west coast is 
economic. In the Northwest, particularly, 
prewar Chinese purchases of American lum- 
ber and flour are remembered. Mr. Harry 
Bridge’s International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union is perhaps the 
loudest voice demanding a resumption of 
trade; bulk cargoes such as lumber or grain 
require much manpower, and would help to 
offset increasing mechanization on the 
docks. Yet neither the ILWU, the business- 
men, nor experienced observers expect any 
very dramatic gains to accrue in the short 
run from a change of policy. Between 1935 
and 1941, China’s share of U.S. imports 
never reached 2 percent; exports to China 
ranged between 2.1 and 3.4 percent of the 
United States total. Japan and the Philip- 
pines did more trade than did China with 
west coast ports. 

Recently Representative CHARLES PorRTER, 
a Democrat from Oregon, called for an eco- 
nomic factfinding mission to China and 
tried hard to draw up an appetising list of 
things which the United States might im- 
port, but he had to admit that in most 
cases the pickings were unlikely to be great. 
Merely to mention such things as “edible 
apricot kernels” is to suggest limited possi- 


_ bilities. Several of the mainstays of pre- 


war Chinese trade would probably not re- 
turn to prominence; shortage and embargo 
have produced their usual results, the dis- 
covery of substitutes and the development 
of domestic output. Hog bristles have 
yielded very largely to synthetics; tung oil 
is now produced in the southern United 
States. Canadian trade with China, through 
Vancouver, has not been such as to excite 
Seattle or Coos Bay unduly; last year Can- 
ada’s leading import from China, by a wide 
margin, was walnuts; in 11 months her ex- 
ports to China amounted to less than £8 
million, nine-tenths of this from wheat. 
Given the long lapse in contact, and the 
great changes in China, prediction is diffi- 
cult; but in the short run, at least, China 
would probably not provide more than a 
useful supplement to the west coast’s al- 
ready thriving foreign trade. 

But the short run is not the main con- 
cern of Americans who are troubled about 
the seemingly endless stonewalling of their 
Government on the question of China. 
West coast businessmen, watching Britain’s 
exports to mainland China doubling in 1958 
while West Germany’s nearly quadrupled, 
fear that they will find the Chinese market 
preempted by the time they get there. They 
are increasingly impatient with official ar- 
guments against ending the embargo that 
consist mainiy of minimizing the trading 
potential of China; they point out how il- 
logical it is to permit trade, at least a lim- 
ited amount of it, with the Soviet Union, 
which is powerful enough to constitute a 
military threat to the United States, while 
prohibiting all commercial contact with 
China, which is still in the early stages of 
industrialization. ‘ 

In some cases, the real concern about 
China may not be so much economic as 
political and strategic. But people are still 
greatly afraid of being tarred with the pro- 
Communist brush if they speak up for re- 
vision of policy toward China; and the dead 
of Korea are not forgotten. It is convenient, 
therefore, to have a hardheaded economic 
reason for venturing to criticize the existing 
state of affairs. It is perhaps because this 
economic argument carries more conviction 
on the west coast than elsewhere in the 
country that congressional figures from the 
Far West are leading the way toward a more 
flexible policy. Although California sent 
three times as many tourists to the Far East 
in 1958 as any other State, there is little 
evidence of a distinctive attitude toward 
China on the Pacific coast. Any typical 
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audience of the World Affairs Council, 
whether in New York, St. Louis, or San 
Francisco, will contain substantial numbers 
of people, probably a majority, who want at 
least exploratory efforts to be made to end 
the Chinese impasse. 

The clearest indication that a change will 
come with the next administration in Wash- 
ington, if not before, is perhaps the care that 
some politicians are taking not to be caught 
with the old China policy in an epoch when 
not only Senator Knowland, but also Mr. 
Dulles and Mr. Walter Robertson, the former 
Assistant Secretary of State for the Far East, 
have departed from the Washington scene. 
The next major opportunity may arise early 
in the autumn, when Conlon Associates, a 
San Francisco firm of economic consultants, 
submits the Far Eastern portion of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee’s massive 
study of US. foreign policy. Meanwhile 
both Senator ENGLE and Governor Brown, of 
California, are planning trips to the Far 
East. Neither is a political neophyte, nor 
yet a Don Quixote. 





Battle of Kings Mountain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON, ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S.C., 
of July 28, 1959: 

ACCOUNT OF BATTLE OF KINGS MOUNTAIN 


(Eprror’s Note.—The following is an ac- 
count of the Battle of Kings Mountain by 
an anonymous writer which appeared in 
the June 14, 1858, issue of the Spartanburg 
Express, @ newspaper found in 1954 among 
the items in the old cornerstone of the 
South Carolina School for the Deaf and 
the Blind at Cedar Spring. The Major Bor- 
ders referred to in the article was the 
grandfather of William Borders, of Blacks- 
burg.) 

We have laid before our readers several 
interesting articles from the Newberry Con- 
servative, written by someone who has 
been visiting the battlegrounds in this part 
of our State. In the last article we left 
the writer at the iron works, in Dearlittle 
Valley, admiring the beauties of nature 
around him. We now lay before our read- 
ers an acount of his visit from that place 
to Kings Mountain. 

For a description of the iron works, I refer 
the reader to the report of the State min- 
eralogical surveyor: 

“Bring forth the horse!”—such was the 
poetic command given when it was an- 
nounced that I wished to visit the battle- 
ground of Kings Mountain. “The horse was 
brought,” and although he was not of the 
Ukraine breed he looked as though the 
speed of thought were in his limbs. 

Yet, under the rule, that the same catas- 
trophe can result from opposite conditions 
or causes, I think I ran the same risk of 
having my neck broken, through the clum- 
siness of my steed as Maseppa did from the 
activity of his, in the famous ride to Tar- 
tary. .Mine was a portly roan, with much 
benignity of countenance, and meekness of 
demeanor. Indeed, his head was bowed with 
such an air of resignation that I felt re- 
luctant to mount him; the more so when 
I detected a trembling in his knees and 
found them covered with scars, as if he had 
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suffered from some inhuman treatment. 
He was bridled with a mild snaffle, and so 
little was the probability of his tossing his 
head that martingales were deemed an en- 
cumbrance. Upon his back was an old- 
fashioned saddle with a vast area of skirt 
fitting snugly against his side, and an ele- 
vated pommel, upon which the rider could 
rest himself when overtaken by a fit of lazi- 
ness or meditation. The stirrups were of 
@ pattern now entirely extinct. They were 
once very costly, and regarded as a tri- 
umph in invention. They opened with a 
joint and, by releasing the foot, prevented 
the rider from beihg dragged when he fell 
from his horse—the inventor, no doubt, pro- 
ceeding upon the supposition that it would 
be less revolting to a jury of inquest for 
a man to have his brains dashed out upon 
the ground than to have them kicked out 
by an infuriated beast. 

“Does this horse stumble?” 

“No, sah, he don’t ‘cisely stumble; he’s 
only a moderate tippler.” 

Provided with a passport, which Mr. Mont- 
gomery, the obliging superintendent of the 
Dearlittle Iron Works, gave me, directed to 
Major Borders of the King’s Creek Foundry, 
representing me as a person above suspi- 
cion, and requiring the major to procure 
me an intelligent guide. I mounted the roan 
at 9 o’clock. I had scarcely passed the gate 
before I was struck with the parallel be- 
tween moderate drinking and moderate tip- 
pling. If the one results in confirmed 
drunkenness, as temperance reformers as- 
sert, the other surely ends in downright 
stumbling. Roan candidly displayed his 
gaits to me and, as his trot was too abrupt 
and labored, and his amble an awkward af- 
fectation, I selected his walk. He bowed 
his head in acknowledgement of my excel- 
lent judgment and, throwing the reins upon 
his back, I prepared myself for the scenery 
around me. 

The road gradually ascended until I at- 
tained a height that commanded an ex- 
tensive view on either side. Looking over the 
black jacks, which have taken the place of 
the pines converted into coal for the re- 
duction of iron ore, I noticed, on my right. 
the usual broken country common to the 
upper districts. But the prospect, on my 
left, was eminently picturesque; for at a 
distance of 40 miles from me, the Blue 
Ridge swept along like a line of tossing 
cavalry, and penetrated a phalanx of clouds 
arrayed upon the northwestern horizon. Be- 
sides this blue mountain range, nothing in- 
terested me, except a round knob, some 
15 miles ahead of me, appearing now 
and then through the vacancies in the 
forest. It was, however, not King’s Moun- 
tain. After two hours’ ride, I began to de- 
scend from the ridge and the abundance of 
slag with which the roadside was strewed, 
convinced me that I was approaching the 
foundry, which Major Borders supervised. 
Emerging from a pine thicket, I suddenly 
came in full view of the King’s Mountain 
crag. I clapped my hands in ecstasy, and 
had got well into a train of poetic reflections, 
when Roan plunged into a stumble, the 
most prolonged and complicated that ever 
unsettled a rider. I was pitched over the 
pommel of the saddle, and caught with my 
hands and knees upon his neck where I 
sustained myself, in the posture of a crouch- 
ing Indian, until the old horse righted him- 
self, which he did with a grunt, coming so 
evidently from the bottom of his—heart, 
that I forgave him, although he has un- 
doubtedly occasioned a gap of I do not know 
how many pages in these recollections of 
my excursion to King’s Mountain. 

Presenting my credentials to Major Bord- 
ers, whom I found a plain-spoken, kind- 
hearted gentleman, he said, after reading 
the part of my passport requiring him to 
provide me with “an intelligent guide:” 

“I don’t know what I can do any better 
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“Nothing will delight me more, Major. 
I have no doubt you can tell me about the 
battle of King’s Mountain.” 

“Why, sir,” he said, “I was born and raised 
near the place, and I have many a time 
listened to many an old man telling about 
the battle—men who were in it and who 
settled down and died in this neighborhood 
after the war. I think I can give you all the 
information you want.” 

“Then Major, mount your horse and let 
us be going.” 

In a few minutes Major Borders and I 
were clattering over the bridge across King’s 
Creek—he upon a freckled gray, and I 

“I see they have given you the roan to 
ride,” said the major. 

“Yes,” Ireplied. “Are you acquainted with 
him? 

“Oh, very well. You see these two horses 
are continually passing from one forge to 
the other. I hope he hasn’t stumbled with 
you.” 

' “Why, Major, I do not know whether the 
word ‘stumble’ is exactly significant of the — 
i nag 

“Ah, bless my soul,” interrupted the major, 
“they should have cautioned you. Roan 
does very well going up a-slope, but it re- 
quires some management to get him down 
one without accident; so while we have an 
ascending road, I think we had better pro- 
ceed somewhat briskly.” 

“I am entirely at your disposal, Major.” 

We dashed off at the utmost speed, the 
freckied gray maintaining a steady sure- 
footed trot, while Roan made a potpourri of 
his gaits without any modulation between 
them. For 2 miles we passed through a poor, 
uninteresting country, my recompense for 
the dreary ride being the progress I made in 
the acquaintance of Major Borders to whom 

long for an opportunity of repaying his 
kind attentions to me. At length, we came 
to an opening in the forest, and the scene 
suddenly changed from blackjacks and dwarf 
pines to a cultivated valley across which at 
a distance of three-fourths of a mile, stood 
& prominent mountain, with a spur of half 
its attitude setting off toward the east. 
Some distance to the right I saw the round 
knob which had several times before at- 
tracted my attention; its clear blue, when 
I first saw it, being now tingled with purple, 
from my nearer proximity to it. 

“What eminence is that over yonder, 
Major?” 

“That is Henrys’ Knob.” 

“And that down there, to the left, is Kings’ 
Mountain?” 

“Oh, no, sir,” replied the major, “that’s 
Browns’ Mountain.” 

“I thought we could not be so near to 
Kings’ Mountain; for, from the glimpses I 
have caught of it, I suppose it must be 10 
miles from here and I fear I will not be 
able to get back to Mr. Montgomery's to- 
night.” 

“Oh, that’s the Kings’ Mountain crag in 
North Carolina. But the battle wasn’t 
fought there.” 

“On a little knob a mile the other side of 
Browns’ Mountain.” 

“Oh, Major, you have destroyed all the 
romance I have been getting up. I thought 
surely ¥ 

“Well, now,” continued the major, “I've 
heard of Napoleon Bonaparte crossing the 
Alps wth 60,000 men, but I know he couldn’t 
have got with as many as 500 men up to the 
top of what you've been catching sight of 

along the road. Why, there hain’t been an 
Injun up there yet.” 

“Well, Major, lead on.” 


The road, after passing through the valley 
turned to the right, in order to wind around 
the spur of Browns Mountain. In the rear 
of this eminence (that is to the north of it) 
we again entered the forest. Major Borders 
then struck into an indistinct road, leading 
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up an ascending ridge. This road, he said, 
had been called Ferguson’s road, as far back 
as he could recollect. “One thing is cer- 
tain,” he continued, “it leads right to the 
battleground and no farther.” 

The ridge became every step more elevated, 
and the ravines on either side deeper. A 
half mile beyond the point where this road 
was gained, we found a cross ridge stretch- 
ing over to Browns Mountain. 

“Now,” said the major, “I have shown you 
the route which Ferguson and his army 
took; we will follow this ridge to the left 
and take a near way to the spot we are in 
search of. The high ridge we are leaving 
runs toward the north for a quarter of a 
mile and then, bending around toward the 
west, terminates in the ‘knob known as 
Kings Mountain. Besides, we will approach 
the place in the same direction Campbell 
did.” 

Riding on, over hills and through valleys, 
we soon lost sight of the elevation along 
which Ferguson moved. Coming into a road, 
the major directed me to precede him, no 
doubt with the design of surprising me. 
Along the road 150 yards brought me to a 
small creek. I had my eyes fixed steadily 
ahead of me, upon a projection of rocks, and 


did not observe that a very steep hill was 
within a stone’s throw of me on the right. 
Urging my horse forward, I was about to 
cross the ford of the creek when an object 


on the opposite bank, not 10 paces from me, 
met my gaze and caused me to start back 
as if I had seen a specter. It was a rough 
slab of mica slate, tottering over, after the 
almost mysterious manner of old grave- 
stones. I tied my horse to a tree, and ap- 
proached the stone to examine it. There 
is an inscription upon both sides of it, and 
Iam not ashamed to confess than I dropped 
a tear upon it, as I copied the words: 

“Sacred to the memory of Maj. William 
Chronicle, Capt. John Mattocks, William 
Rabb, and John Boyde, who were killed here, 
fighting in defense of America on the 7th of 
October 1780.” 

And on the west side: “Colonel Ferguson, 
an officer belonging to his Brittanic Majesty, 
here was defeated and killed. 

“And this, then, is King’s Mountain,” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Major Borders, “up there 
is where they fought.” 

I stood, for some time, regarding the hill 
with a feeling of awe, not from any gran- 
deur of scenery, but from the absolute 
dreariness of the place. No sound, nor sight 
of human activity was perceptible, except, 
through the space in the foliage, the hazi- 
ness given to the atmosphere by the coal- 
kilns in the surrounding valleys, or, perhaps 
a fancied clank at the distant iron-forge. 
At Musgrove’s Mill and the Cowpens, the 
roaring of the water, the dusty highways, and 
the various noises of the neighboring farms 
rehearse for the imagination the shout and 
shriek of the deadly fray; but here, at King’s 
Mountain, where not a pine tree sighs in the 
breeze, the mind gathers up those still small 
sounds, which, though usually drowned in 
the din of Wattle, are yet the most appalling; 
the blow of the clubbed rifle crushing the 
skull, the thump of the musket’s muzzle 
against the breastbone, announcing the 
home thrust of the bayonet; the dull tumble 
of the human body down the mountain 
side; the trickling of blood upon the autumn 
leaf, where the dying soldier has raised him- 
self upon his elbow and with his clumsy 
hand has clasped his giddy brow. 

There is a very incorrect notion enter- 
tained of King’s Mountain. It is not a 
mountain or hill; but rather the abrupt 
termination of a lengthy and lofty ridge. I 
will give a sketch from nature. Standing at 
the ford of the creek and looking eastward, 
the visitor sees before him a steep eminence 
of, perhaps, 150 feet elevation, the rise in 
the ground beginning a few paces in front 
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of him. On his right, the southside, start- 
ing up from the bank of the creek, is steep 
and difficult to ascend. The front or west- 
ern face is narrow and rounded. It is far 
from being so precipitous as the south side, 
and permits a footman to ascend it at a 
smart run. From the north face, a rolling 
ridge sets off, and, bending round towards 
the west, comes down with an easy slope 
to the rocks I have mentioned, where the 
road crosses it. A horse can be ridden at 
full gallop up the slope. Colonel Williams 
was shot upon his horse, on the top of the 
height, and could not have gained it any 
other way than by charging along this ridge. 
Beyond it the declivity is again steep. Be- 
tween it and the prominent knob there is 
necessarily a small ravine. It was near the 
head of this that Major Chronicle and Cap- 
tain Mattocks, with their companions Rabb 
and Boyde, fell all at the same time. They 
were from the same neighborhood on the 
south fork of the Catawba, from which cir- 
cumstance they were called the Fork Boys. 
In the heart of the battle, during the repulse 
down the mountain, Major Chronicle, with 
defiance blazing in his eyes, cried out, ““Nev- 
er let it be said that a Fork Boy runs.” 
They stood their ground and were conse- 
quently overpowered and slain. 

Major Chronicle was brave to a fault. At 
the same time, so generous was he, so agree- 
able in his manners, that to know him was 
to love him. After the battle, a man by the 
name of Caldwell, undertook to lead the 
major’s horse home to old Mr. Chronicle. 
But so affected was he, when he came in sight 
of the old gentleman’s house that—although 
throughout the fight he had exposed his life 
with heroic fearlessness—he waited until 
night, and, in the cowardice of grief, left the 
dumb brute, alone, to tell of his master’s fate. 

John Mattocks was a hero of the noblest 
mold. It is the traditionary impression of 
the people around King’s Mountain, that he 
planned the battle in which he lost his life. 
It was just such a plan as a turkey hunter 
would propose, and John Mattocks was a 
hunter and knew every square yard of the 
wilds of King’s Mountain. Certain it is, he 
did some service, for which he was promoted 
to the grade of Captain, a few hours before 
the battle was begun. His reply to the com- 
pliment was as noble as ever came from a 
Spartan hero. “T do not know,” he said, 
“how to handle a sword, but, with my rifle, I 
will go ahead of as many men as will follow 
me.” Ah, I fancy, that I can see him striding 
along before his men up the mountain side, 
tall, muscular, with the sinews of his swarthy 
neck strained to the utmost in his eagerness 
to discharge his duty. And when enveloped 
in the return tide of battle, and Major 
Chronicle’s clear voice was heard forbidding 
the Fork Boys to run, then did John Mat- 
tocks grasp his rifle near the muzzle, and de- 
scribe around his brawny shoulders a death- 
circle of 10 feet radius. But he fell. They 
dragged him to the spring, the traces of 
which can be seen at the foot of the ravine, 
and, with their powder-blackened hands, 
dipped up the water to his parched lips. He 
revived sufficiently to see his companions 
rushing up the mountain. As they faded 
away before his glazing eyes, the hiccough 
ceased for a moment, and he shouted ‘Once 
more—and the hill—is yours.” 

Honor to John Mattocks. 

Hour after hour I sat upon the summit 
of King’s Mountain listening to Major 
Borders. He pointed out to me the different 
positions of the combatants and the maneu- 
vering of Ferguson’s forces. He showed me 
the spot where Williams fell, and where 
Ferguson's tent was pitched. But the sun 
began to sink, and we were compelled to take 
to our horses. We passed along the crest 
of the mountain about 400 yards, when we 
had to ascend a somewhat abrupt elevation, 
upon the top of which, commenced the old 
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road, which I have already mentioned—~ 
known as Ferguson’s road. We followed it, 
gradually inclining southward, until we ar- 
rived at, the ridge running over te Brown’s 
Mountain, to the top of which we ventured, 
and obtained a fine view of the valley of 
Broad River and Gilkey’s Mountain. Re- 
turning to the foundry, I bade Major Borders 
adieu, and took my solitary way back to the 
iron works, where I arrived some time in the 
night, having walked the 3 last miles of my 
journey, out of compassion for the infirmities 
of Roan, and not, as it might be mischiev- 
ously conjectured, through fear of his 
stumbling. 
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Constructive Proposals for Meeting 
Challenge of Foreign Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for 
anyone with eyes to see, American in- 
dustry and labor are in for the strongest 
kind of competition from the onrushing 
challenge of resurgent foreign econo- 
mies. One of the most constructive re- 
actions to this challenge was that of Syl- 
via Porter, the financial commentator, in 
@ recent newspaper column, and I ask 
unanimous consent that this column be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THREAT OF IMPORTS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 


Recently I went to a stimulating but dis- 
quieting dinner party. My partner was 
Cyrus Ching, head of the Federal Mediation 
Service under President Truman. We dis- 
cussed not only the threat of the steel strike 
but also the threat of steel imports to the 
economy. 

“The long-range problem is the rising im- 
portation of stell,” said Mr. Ching. “‘Compe- 
tition to our steel industry and to steelwork- 
ers from lower-cost foreign producers is what 
we must face up to. * * * It is in this sphere 
that US. industry will. get a climactic 
test. © © =” 

When I got home I had a midnight snack. 
On the kitchen table I put a plate, a glass 
pitcher, a glass, and an ashtray—all pur- 
chased since June. Before I sat down, I 
moved from the chair a laundry basket in 
which there was a cap my husband had 
picked up a few days ago, my new bathing 
suit, and a silk robe. And suddenly my eyes 
saw something I hadn’t seen before. 


EVERY ITEM IMPORTED 


Every product I had touched in those few 
minutes in the kitchen had been an import— 
the plate, glass and pitcher from England, 
the ashtray from Denmark, the basket and 
cap from Japan, the bathing suit from 
France, the robe from Italy. 

After I had finished a check on what we 
had bought in the past 6 months, I got an 
even greater shock. 

Over 60 percent of our*recent purchases 
had been imported. I, living in a typically 
American home and buying with a typical 
American’s attention to quality and price, 
had gradually become a buyer of foreign 
products on a scale I hadn’t dreamed of. 

Then Mr. Ching’s warnings about steel 
imports came into focus, 
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Imports are’pouring into the country. This 
year, the National Foreign Trade Council 
has estimated, imports will total a record 
$15 billion, upon $1.8 billion from 1958. 
And the imports are not just the obvious 
cars, cameras, radios, etc. Stores and fac- 
tories from coast to coast are loaded with 
foreign goods which are well-designed, well- 
made, attractively priced compared with sim- 
ilar US. products. 

We created this competition for ourselves 
in the most grandiose gesture of generosity 
any nation ever made. For, when World 
War II ended we began pouring billions into 
the rebuilding of the ruined or obsolete fac- 
tories of Europe and Japan. With the aid 
of our dollars and know-how, many coun- 
tries have now come back and are operating 
with modern factories, materials, and ma- 
chines and at much lower wage scales. 

“OK,” I thought to myself. “What do 
we do about it?” 

Raise tariffs and slap on quotas until we 
force out the competition? Hardly a satis- 
factory answer. 

Freeze wages? Also hardly an imaginative 
answer. 

SUGGESTIONS OFFERED 


What then? In all humility, I suggest the 
answers must be: 

(1) A much sharper, faster and a sus- 
tained rise in modernization and efficiency 
of production. With increased efficiency, 
we'll be able to turn out goods competitively 
priced and still raise wages. 

(2) A powerful drive for new inventions 
and improved products—meaning greater 
emphasis on research. With new inven- 
tions and superior productive capacity, we 
can keep and expand our markets. 

(3) A realization by all of us that we are 
into an economic war for the markets of 
the world—including our own. I’m not 
proposing an aggressive “Buy American” 
program, but I readily admit there’ll be no 
more of that 60-40 ratio in purchases I 
make. 

We won't meet the import competition by 
flinching from it, ignoring it, or putting up 
walls against it. We will meet it when we 
vow to lead the world in inventing, mod- 
ernizing, selling. We'll meet it when we 
wake up. 
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Beyond the Headlines: A Labor Practi- 
tioner Looks at Union Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Mr. Segal which reflects the thinking of 
many intelligent, sincere and hard- 
working trade unionists. 

Mr. Speaker, behind the stories which 
are published ‘about organized labor by 
the newspapers and magazines are the 
day-to-day activities carried on by dedi- 
cated trade unionists and their organi- 
zations. One such dedicated man is Ben 
Segal, education director of the IUE, 
AFL-CIO. 

BEYOND THE HEADLINES: A LABOR PRACTITIONER 
Looks aT UNION DEMOCRACY 

(By Ben Segal, education director, Inter- 

national Union of Electrical, Radio and 

Machine Workers, AFL-CIO) 

“Labor monopoly endangers economy.” 
“Corruption permeates labor movement.” 
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“Financial and political power of unions 
threatens democracy.”—And on and on the 
barrage of essays, reviews, speeches, news- 
paper and magazine articles continues. As 
one who has worked in the trade union 
movement for many years, I find that much 
of what I read about unions bears little 
relationship to what I have observed on a 
day-to-day basis in local unions through- 
out the country. 

In a recent New York Times book review, 
entitled “Friendship Gone Sour,” labor re- 
porter Abe Raskin discusses “The Public 
Stake in Union Power,” a new series*of aca- 
demic essays on labor. Raskin comments: 

“In the last few years a discernible shift 
in academic sentiment has set in. The sor- 
did revelations of the McClellan committee 
on racket penetration into unions and on 
the abuses committed by union autocrats 
have been a major factor in this shift. 
Professors who rallied to labor’s standard 
when they felt unions were underdogs are 
finding it hard to applaud the tactics of 
some unions in their emergent role as over- 
dogs. 

“The ideas expressed in Congress by such 
union foes as Senator Barry GOLDWATER, the 
Arizona Republican who considers Walter 
Reuther a greater menace than Jimmy Hoffa, 
have found enthusiastic endorsement in 
certain sections of the Ivy League as well as 
in the National Association of Manufac- 
turers.” 

This shift in the academic image of or- 
ganized labor reflects a more general public 
change of attitude. Both the academic and 
public images result from the tendency to 
generalize from a few sensationalized cases; 
both are based on assumptions which re- 
quire careful reappraisal. 

On the basis of my years of work in the 
trade union movement, I would like to 
challenge some of these underlying assump- 
tions. I do this not to challenge the need 
for labor legislation—such legislation as the 
original Kennedy-Ervin bill. Neither do I 
question the need to intensify efforts to 
achieve greater internal union democracy. 

I do not subscribe to the argument that 
because we can cite many instances of cor- 
ruption in management this changes in 
any way the .fact that racketeering and 
corruption exists in some unions and that 
the trade union movement has the obliga- 
tion to do all it can to clean house. 

Perhaps the assumption that demands the 
greatest scrutiny is the glib assertion that 
unions have come of age; that labor- 
management relations have reached ma- 
turity; that industrial warfare is a thing of 
the past. 

Having worked in the -South for many 
years with the Textile Workers Union, with 
the national CIO, and now with the IUE, 
I'd like to start by citing some examples 
from the southern textile industry. Of 
550,000 workers in southern mills, the 
unions claim about 70,000 members, and 
even this low figure is constantly being 
reduced because of the determined efforts 
of the industry to eliminate free unions 
from their mills. 

At least five cases come to mind immedi- 
ately to illustrate this point. ‘Within this 
past year four beatings of union representa- 
tives have occurred in the South. The most 
recent was that of Frank Barker and Frank 
Chupka, field representatiyes of the Textile 
Workers Union. They were dragged from 
their motel room, knifed and severely beaten 
by a mob of thugs in Fitzgerald, Ga. 
This took place when a strike of 350 TWUA 
members against the Fitzgerald Mills Corp. 
was 3 weeks old. 

The union walkout began.after a dead- 
lock over the terms of a new contract. The 
union had been asking a 10 cent hourly 
wage increase. The company offered 5.cents 
but insisted on eliminating the present arbi- 
tration clause and the checkoff of union 
dues. 
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The demands of the Fitzgerald Mills Corp. 
were strikingly similar to those made by 
John D. Cooper, president of Harriet-Hen- 
derson Cotton Mills, in Henderson, N.C., 
strikebound since November 1958. 

The Harriet-Henderson Mills had been un- 
der union contract since 1944. When the 
contract expired in 1957, the company 
wouldn’t budge on a renewal and for a year, 
the employees worked without a contract. 
Finally in November 1958, the TWUA local 
announced that it was willing to renew the 
old contract without wage increases or other 
improvements. The company, however, de- 
manded a no-strike clause and the elimina- 
tion of a standard arbitration clause which 
had been in the contract for 14 years. 

The removal of arbitration provisions in 
the contract would give the company the 
complete freedom to handle job classi- 
fications, grievances, hire and fire, with the 
union virtually powerless to protect the 
workers. 

The company shut down for 3 months and 
then began importing strikebreakers from 


Virginia and elsewhere. It was during this 
strike, on February 24, 1959, that Boyd Pay- 
ton, TWUA vice president and regional di- 


rector, was attacked and beaten by company 
hoodliums in Henderson. 

As this is being written, 400 bayonet- 
armed North Carolina National Guardsmen 
still surround the mill to insure safe entry 
for the scabs. The outcome is likely to be 
eventual decertification of the union when a 
new election is held in which only the scabs 
will be allowed to work and vote—thanks to 
Taft-Hartley. 

Most readers are undoubtedly familiar with 
the 3-year O'Sullivan heel strike in . Win- 
chester, Va., which was lost by way of Taft- 
Hartley and the decertification route. The 
International Union of Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers (IUE), lost a local union 
the same way in Baltimore, Md., when the 
Proctor Electric Co. decided it wanted to get 
rid of the union and after a prolonged strike, 
local 136 was balloted out of existence. 

This bitter opposition to unions is not con- 
fined to the South. The Chemical Workers 
Wnion struck the Mastic Tile Corp., in Long 
Beach, Calif. The next day the company 
obtaineg an injunction imposing severe limi- 
tations on picketing. It followed this with 
advertising in the local press for scabs. Ap- 
proximately 1,200 jobless workers applied for 
the openings to replace the 275 strikers. The 
company hired some 350 workers and is now 
moving to decertify the union. 

This antiunionism is perhaps even more 
menacing when it occurs among the large em- 
ployers. The International Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio, and Machine Workers repre- 
sents more than 100,000 workers employed by 
the giant General Electric Co. 

Here is no small company struggling tg 
meet the weekly payroll. This is a corpora- 
tion recently cited by the Kefauver subcom- 
mittee investigating antitrust and monopoly 
as one of four companies which together 
control more than 50 percent (sometimes as 
high as 90 percent) of the business in 79 
product lines. This is a company that made 
the highest profits in its history in recession 
year 1958 ($247,851,871) despite reduced sales. 
This is a company which spends tremendous 
sums to convince the public and its em- 
ployees that “Progress is our most important 
product.” Yet, this corporation works around 
the clock in fighting the union tooth and 
nail. 

Probably no company devotes more money, 
staff, and time to convince its workers in un- 
organized plants that they should vote 
against a union; or that after the union is in, 
that it should be decertified or at best should 
not be supported in its collective bargaining 
demands. 
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GE's vast propaganda machine has been in 
operation for a long time. Its outlets are 
daily employee newspapers, news bulletins 
in all plants, special memorandums for all 
employees, letters to employees, full page ad- 
vertisements in newspapers wherever plants 
are located. In addition, GE has a mailing 
list of prominent members of the community 
in many occupations and these community 
leaders receive frequent letters and periodic 
bulletins. GE also sponsors a number of 
radio and TV programs which it uses for 
antiunion commercials. 

This tactic was an extension of the policy 
which originated in 1950 and has become 
known in labor-management relations as 
“Boulwareism,” after its author, GE Vice 
President Lemuel Ricketts Boulware. Ac- 
cording to Harvard Business Prof. Benjamin 
M. Selekman, writing on “Cynicism and 
Managerial Morality,” in the September-Oc- 
tober 1958 issue of the Harvard Business Re- 
view, Boulwareism has the following prin- 
ciples: 

1. Management knows best what should 
be done for its employees. 

2. It should, therefore, make up its mind 
prior to any negotiation what should be the 
maximum offer. 

3. It should refuse to recede from or alter 
this offer in any substantial way. 

4. It should take a strike, if necessary, 
and hold out until the union capitulates. 

Such an attitude on the part of a major 
corporation can hardly be called a mature 
approach to industrial relations. 

With the increasing vulnerability of labor 
because of automation, the recession, the 
McClellan committee hearings, and the 
widely publicized “wage push” theory of 
inflation, the GE policy may be setting a 
pattern for other large corporations. Even 
in the steel and auto industries where ob- 
servers have glibly said for so long that 
unions were, at least, accepted there is evi- 
dence in last year’s auto negotiations and 
this year’s steel talks of a much tougher 
policy. 

In commenting on the Harriet-Henderson 
strike, Business Week, May 9, 1959, pre- 
dicted: 

“Bluntly, labor disputes are _ getting 
tougher. And they will continue to get 
tougher—reversing a trend toward fewer and 
milder strikes that has been underway, with 
some interruptions, since the early forties. 
For strong unions this means harder bar- 
gaining, fewer gains, longer strikes. For 
weak unions it can mean disaster—plants 
operating right through a strike, lost strikes, 
even broken unions. For management, the 
changed climate puts a premium on, tough 
resistance to union demands.” 

Boyd Leedom, NLRB chairman who has 
been frequently criticized by union leaders 
for antilabor bias, in a speech to the Flor- 
ida Bar Association recently laid the blame 
for much union misconduct on some com- 
panies “‘behind-the-scenes, illusive, unde- 
clared warfare” against union activities. 
Behind the facade of general acceptance of 
our national labor concept, great segments 
of employers, Leedom charged, “take every 
legal step possible—and many employers 
overreach legality—to thwart their employ- 
ees’ efforts to organize even when the union 
involved is a respectable decent union.” He 
cited the philospohy of “avoiding dealing 
with a union even at the expense of going 
out of business.” 

He asserted: “Since hostility is likely to 
beget hostility, I raise the question as to 
whether this attitude may in turn be at 
least partly responsible for union conduct 
that many people regard as quite unreason- 
able even though lawful. It is quibbling to 
embrace the abstract principle of collective 
bargaining and then fight tooth and nail to 
deny it to one’s own employees.” 
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While the instability of industrial rela- 
tions should not provide' an excuse for 
whitewashing the shortcomings of unions, 
it gives us a clue to understanding why 
many unions still behave as if they were the 
helpless insecure underdog of the pre-Wag- 
nert Act days. 

The fact is that many unions still are. 
Many unions still face a long slow uphill 
fight for basic gains, with the law on the 
other side—especially in the South. 

In my travels to locals throughout the 
country, I’ve been impressed—or rather de- 
pressed—with the tendency to generalize 
from the revelations of the McClellan com- 
mittee and to believe in the absence of de- 
mocracy in local unions throughout the 
labor movement. This belief goes hand in 
hand with the notion that tremendous 
power is wielded by the international, in 
whose hands the local unions are merely 
pawns in a giant chess game with manage- 
ment and perhaps, with government. 

This picture simply does not stack up 
against the realities of the situation in 
many local unions. On the basis of my 
work experience I have found in any num- 
ber of local union situations internal democ- 
racy being carried on misused to the point 
where it has interfered with the effective 
collective bargaining of the union. 

In the IVE, for example, the refusal of 
several locals in the General Electric chain 
to back the negotiating committee with a 
strike vote crippled the Interntaional’s efforts 
at negotiating on employment security. The 
result was that the company broke off nego- 
tiations. One could hardly say these locals 
were dominated by the policies of the Inter- 
national; in fact, they were barely influenced 
by them. 

In southern locals case after case arises, 
where the local unions violate the Interna- 
tional Union’s position in support of inte- 
gradation and nondiscrimination. 

In Front Royal, Va., the Textile Work- 
ers’ Union local is the most vocal and leading 
financial supporter of the private segregated 
school setup in defiance of the Federal court 
decision. 

This is one of many examples where the 
International Union’s name is being black- 
ened because of the local union’s refusal to 
follow the parent union’s position on deseg- 
regation. Unfortunate as it may be, it can 
hardly be called a case of the International 
dominating the local union or inadequate 
internal union democracy. 

There are local unions that devote so much 
time and effort in campaigning for local 
union office that they weaken the effective- 
ness of the local union in looking after the 
economic interests of the membership. 

As one of our IVE people put it—‘“they 
spend so much time fighting each other they 
have no time to fight the boss—the boss just 
waits around and picks up the pieces.” 

In one local union with which I worked, 
when one “party” wins, the other “party” 
stays away from all Iecal activities and its 
followers do everything possible to weaken 
the union, even to urging members to drop 
out (yes, it’s in a right-to-work State) and 
in general sabotage the union’s efforts until 
the next election time rolls around. 

With all the headlines on labor racketeer- 
ing and corruption, very little is said about 
positive efforts of unions to strengthen con- 
stitutional guarantees of the individual’s 
basic rights, to prevent corruption and abuse 
of power by union officials, and to increase 
participtaion in the activities and decision- 
making functions of the union. 

The contemporary record of the labor 
movement is filled with examples of these 
practices. 

The IVE, for example, was one of the first 
unions to develop an ethical practices code. 
At its 1958 convention, the union incorpo- 
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rated the major provisions of the code into 
its constitution. : 

To cite just a few examples: The funds of 
the International may not be loaned, in- 
vested or dealt with in any way that results 
in personal benefits to the officers or em- 
ployees of the union. No officer or employee 
of the union may (a) have personal financial 
interests which conflict with performing his 
duties; or (b) have substantial interest in 
a business enterprise with which the union 
or one of its subordinate bodies bargains 
collectively or which competes with such 
enterprise; or (c) have an interest in an 
enterprise dealing substantially with an em- 
ployer with whom the union bargains. 

In the section dealing with health and 
welfare funds, no rebates, retention of divi- 
dends, or payment of any kind can be ac- 
cepted by union representatives and union 
representatives must not have any personal 
ties with outside agencies. Program admin- 
istrators must make full disclosures to bene- 
ficiaries and union at least annually includ- 
ing (a) detailed statement of receipts and 
expenditures; (b) salaries and fees; (c) re- 
tentions, claims paid, dividends, commis- 
sions, and charges, and (d) detailed account 
of the manner of which funds are invested. 

One would be hard put to find a corpora- 
tion which could match these standards of 
financial responsibility. 

Members’ rights are guaranteed in other 
ways: biennial conventions, election of offi- 
cers, local and international, every 2 years; 
referendums and secret ballots, and a host 
of other protections. Elaborate trial pro- 
cedures to protect the rights of members 
threatened with expulsion are set up. These 
include the right to have charges presented, 
to hear all evidence, cross-examine wit- 
nesses, right of appeal to the district coun- 
cil, the international executive board, and 
finally the convention. Barred from hold- 
ing elective or appointive office in the union 
are persons convicted of any crime involving 
moral turpitude offensive to trade union mo- 
rality or anyone who is commonly known 
to be a crook or racketeer preying on the 
labor movement. And determination of in- 
eligibility is based on regular trial pro- 
cedure. 

The Kennedy labor reform bill, even with 
the McClellan so-called bill of rights amend- 
ment, would not require changing in any way 
any of the policies, practices, rules, constitu- 
tional provisions, or bylaws of the IUE, finan- 
cial or otherwise. Its only effect would be to 
provide burdensome forms to be filled out 
with information which is already readily 
available to IUE members and the public. 

Similar safeguards are provided in the con- 
stitutions and practices of other unions, the 
United Rubber Workers and the United Auto 
Workers, for example. 

A heartening example of a union’s attempt 
to rid itself of its corrupt elements is the 
story of the American Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers’ Union (ABC). 


ABC was chartered by the AFL-CIO in 
December 1958, after the federation expelled 
the old bakery union on corruption charges. 
The infant union has organized more than 
half of the members of the old bakery union. 
At its convention in September 1957 the 
ABC adopted a series of constitutional provi- 
sions, some of them unique in union his- 
tory, hailed even by the Wall Street Journal 
as important and workable guarantees of 
rank-and-file control of the union. 

For example, the constitution includes a 
new system of dealing with trusteeships. 
This calls for a hearing by a panel of 20 local 
union officers who are not on the payroll 
of the international. Also, the union’s gen- 
eral executive board must always have a ma- 
jority divorced from any financial connection 
with the international. Rank-and-file con- 
trol is assured by the provision calling for 
the election of 10 out of a total of 18 general 
executive board members, who must be 
nominated and elected by the locals and 
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membership in each of 5 regions. No one of 
these 10 GEB members can be nominated if 
he is on the payroll of the international 
union. 

The American Newspaper Guild’s repre- 
sentative assembly is an excellent illustra- 
tion of how unions are striving to increase 
membership participation. 

Guild locals in such cities as San Fran- 
cisco, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and New 
York have had for almost a quarter of a 
century a “representative assembly” system 
which encourages the membership to take 
part in decisionmaking through their elected 
representatives. 

It would be extremely difficult for the 
guild’s New York local 3, for example, to 
have very effective and representative local 
union meetings. Local 3 has 8,400 members 
employed on some 50 different newspapers, 
news services, news magazines, a radio sta- 
tion, and miscellaneous publications scat- 
tered throughout five city boroughs, Con- 
necticut, and New Jersey. 

Local 3’s_ representative assembly was 

set up when the local was born, deliberately 
patterned after the representative assembly 
idea used by Congress, and for similar réa- 
sons. Assembly delegates are elected by 
units; a unit is a shop division. The New 
York Times employees form one unit; Satur- 
day Review of Literature employees form 
another. The assembly meets once a month; 
it elects its own chairman and vice chair- 
man. The local executive board members 
have no votes in the assembly unless they 
are given votes by their respective units. 
The assembly reviews or requests board de- 
cisions; it may authorize a strike subject to 
unit approval. Attendance is seldom as 
much ag 150, less than half of the assembly. 
This is, however, a better percentage than 
most locals have. 
. Space doesn’t permit mention of the many 
honest efforts by other unions to increase 
participation in decision-making processes 
and other union activities and the wide- 
spread apathy on the part of the member- 
ship. 

In this article I have attempted to ques- 
tion some of the glib assumptions made 
about the “maturity of labor-management 
relations,” to indicate how different the 
situation looks to someone working on a daily 
basis within the trade union movement, and 
to point out a few of the many sincere ef- 
forts currently being made to strengthen 
internal union democracy. 

At the same time, I do not want to mini- 
mize in any way the importance of explor- 
ing further possible remedial steps that 
might be necessary to eliminate all vestiges 
of union corruption and racketeering. 

In considering remedial steps, however, 
we should remember that it is all too easy 
to sit back in a comfortable armchair and 
talk about what unions should do. A lot 
of thinking and studying is necessary to 
develope adequate safeguards and solutions. 

This study should take place not within 
an abstract academic framework, but should 
be based on firsthand observations and un- 
derstanding of the changing nature of the 
problems that confront the labor movement 
today. 





The Last Stand of Chief Joseph and the 


Nez Perce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the Sunday, August 2, 
1959, Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald. I call to the attention of my col- 
leagues this historically significant arti- 
cle which outlines one of the most mo- 
mentous and stirring events in the win- 
ning of the West. I believe this Ameri- 
can Heritage article casts a new light on 
the activities of the famed Chief Joseph, 
and I believe it is a warm and human 
portrayal of the problems which faced 
the Indians of America during those days 
in our history. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered td be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THe Last STAND OF CHIEF JOSEPH AND THE 
Nez PERCE 
(By Alvin M. Josephy, Jr.) 

(This story, throwing new light on a poig- 
nant event in the bloody history of whites 
versus Indians, is by an author who is now 
working on a history of the Northwest. It is 
condensed from the magazine American 
Heritage.) 


In June 1877, just 1 year after the Custer 
debacle, a new and unexpected Indian out- 
break flared in the West, an uprising by for- 
merly peaceful Nez Perces of Oregon and 
Idaho. 

The war, like most Indian troubles, had 
stemmed from a conflict over land. For cen- 
turies the Nez Perces had occupied the high, 
grassy lands and canyon-scarred plateau land 
where Washington, Oregon, and Idaho come 
together. 

A strong and intelligent people, they had 
lived in peace and friendship with the whites 
ever since the coming of Lewis and Clark, 
and it was their proud boast that no member 
of the tribe had ever killed a white man. 

In 1855, as settlers began to appear in their 

country, the Government called on them to 
cede part of their land. The Nez Perces will- 
ingly accepted the confines of a reservation, 
but 5 years later gold was discovered on the 
reserve, miners poured in, and in 1863 the 
Government attempted to reduce the reser- 
vation to less than one-fourth its previous 
size. - 
Those bands, whose homes already lay 
within the boundaries of the new reserva- 
tion agreed to sign the treaty. But the 
other chiefs representing about two-thirds 
of the tribe, protested and withdrew from 
the council without signing. 

Among the latter was a prominent old 
chief named Wellamotkin, father of Chief 
Joseph and known to the whites as Old 
Joseph. His band had: dwelt for generations 
in the Wallowa Valley in the northeastern 
corner of Oregon. ; 

As the years went by and Old Joseph’s 
people continued unmolested, it seemed as 
if their right to the Wallowa had been ac- 
cepted. But white pressure against its bor- 
ders increased steadily. 

The crisis came soon after Old Joseph's 
death. Settlers found a route into the Wal- 
lowa and moved in, claiming the Indians’ 
land. Young Joseph protested. On June 
16, 1873, President Grant formally set aside 
the Wallowa as a reservation for the roam- 
ing Nez Perce Indians and ordered the whites 
to withdraw. But the settlers, refusing to 
move, threatened to exterminate Joseph's 
people if they didn’t leave the valley. 

As this threat increased, a Commission was 
appointed to make a final settlement. De- 
spite the fact that it was unjust, and that 
there was no legal basis for it the decision 
of the Commission was firm: Unless all the 
nontreaty Nez Perces voluntarily came onto 
the reservation, they should be placed there 
by force. ; 

Twelve days before their deadline to re- 
turn, they reached an ancient tribal rendez- 
vous area just outside the border of the 
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reservation. Here they lingered for a last 
bit of freedom. It was a fatal pause. 

One of the young men, whose father had 
been murdered by a white man, was taunted 
by an old warrior for having allowed the 
slaying to go unavenged. The next morn- 
ing he stole away with two companions. 

By nightfall, in an outpouring of long sup- 
pressed hatred, the youths had killed four 
white men along the Salmon River and 
wounded another. Returning to camp to 
raise a bigger party, they continued the raids, 

Joseph tried to calm his people, but the 
situation had gone too far. One by one the 
bands departed to a hiding place farther 
south. But though he had vigorously op- 
posed war, Joseph would not abandon his 
people; 2 days later, he joined them in their 
new camp at White Bird Canyon. 

Back at Lapwai, headquarters of the res- 
ervation, Gen. O. O. Howard was stunned by 
the news of the Salmon River outbreaks be- 
cause he had thought that all danger was 
past. At the news of the outbreaks, he 
hastily ordered two troops of the First Cav- 
alry to round up the hostiles and force them 
onto the reservation. 

Alert Indian spies warned the Nez Perces 
of the troops’ approach. The battle, fought 
without plan by the Indians, lasted only a 
few moments. The entire cavalry command 
was cut into small groups, disintegrating 
into a fleeing rabble. 

The Nez Perce successes were resulting 
from a combination of overconfidence and 
mistakes on the part of the whites, the 
rugged terrain which made pursuit difficult 
and, to a very great extent, the Indians’ 
intense courage and patriotic determination 
to fight for their rights and protect their 
people. 

The whites had no way of knowing this, 
and, as events continued to unfold, the 
legend that Nez Perce strategy was planned 
and executed by one man, Joseph, was 
spread far and wide. 

Pursuing the Nez Perces, Howard opened 
fire on their camp on the Clearwater River. 
The fighting raged all day and continued in 
the same spot the next morning, an almost 
unprecedented length of time for Indians 
to maintain battle in one location. 

But the chiefs decided that there had 
been enough fighting without decision. 
They withdrew down the bluff, escaped 
Howard, and after much discussion, decided 
to cross the mountains and join the Crows 
in Montana, where they could hunt the 
plains in peace. 

Smarting under increasing criticism from 
Washington, Howard once more took after 
the Indians. It was a painful and gruelling 
trip across Idaho to Montana for both pur- 
suers and pursued, but the Indian families, 
stumbling along over steep and rocky trails, 
guarded by their warriors and driving some 
2,000 horses with them, managed to keep 
well ahead of the troops. 

On their march, the Nez Perces scrupu- 
lously avoided any hostile act against white 
settlers. Receiving friendly tréatment from 
Montana citizens, the Indians believed that 
now they were out of Idaho, the war was over 
and they were safe. But when they pitched 
camp on the Big Hole River, a surprise at- 
taek from a new Army detachment caught 
them unawares. 

The Indians fought, back desperatelly from 
their tepees. While Joseph directed the 
breaking of camp, the warriors remained, 
pioking off anyone who showed himself. The 
soldiers ran out of water, and cries from the 
unattended wounded filled the air. Merci- 

fully, the warriors broke off the engegement. 

The Nez Perces now quickened their re- 
treat across southwestern Montana. Gone 
were illusions that the whites would let them 
be. In their desperation, only one haven 
seemed left to them. Like Sitting Bull, they 
would seek refuge in the country of Queen 
Victoria. The column headed eastward. 
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As they moved beyond Canyon Creek, their 
old allies, the Crows, now in service as scouts 
for the Army, began to attack them. About 
30 miles short of the Canadian line, exhausted 
by their long flight, they paused, confident 
that they had outdistanced all pursuers. 

Once more they were wrong, outflanked by 
the telegraph, and this time the pause would 
end in their last stand. From Fort Keogh in 
the east came Col. Nelson A. Miles with nearly 
600 men. 

When they sighted the Nez Perces close to 
Snake Creek on the northern edge of the 
Bear Paw Mountains, they attacked im- 
mediately. Most of the Indians’ remaining 
war leaders were killed in the fighting. 

His own heavy casualties deterred Miles 
from ordering another cHarge, however, and 
both sides dug in. Four days later Howard 
reached the battlefield. The appearance of 
their old enemy, heralding the arrival of re- 
inforcements for Miles, took the final heart 
out of the suffering Nez Perces. The chiefs 
held a final council. Joseph mounted a horse 
and rode slowly up the hill from the camp 
and across to the Army lines. 

As he reached the officers, he dismounted 
and handed Miles his rifle. Then, stepping 
back, he adjusted his blanket to leave his 
right arm free, and began one of the most 
touching and beautiful speeches of surrender 
ever made: 

“I am tired of fighting. Our chiefs are 
killed. Looking Glass is dead. Toohoolhool- 
zote is dead. The old men are all dead. It 
is the young men who say yes or no. He 
who led the young men is dead. 

“It is cold and we have no blankets. The 
little children are freezing to death. My 
people, some of them, have run away to the 
hills, and have no blankets, no food; no one 
knows where they are—perhaps freezing to 
death. 

“I want to have time to look for my chil- 
dren and see how many I can find. Maybe 
I shall find them among the dead. Hear 
me, my chiefs. I am tired; my heart is sick 
and sad. From where the sun now stands, 
I will fight no more forever.” 

The surrender speech confirmed Joseph in 
the public’s mind as the symbol of the Nez 
Perces’ heroic, fighting retreat. At first the 
Indians were shipped by flatboats and box- 
cars to unfamiliar, hot country in the In- 
dian territory, where many of them sickened 
and died. But friendly whites and sympa- 
thetic societies in the East continued to work 
for them, and public sentiment finally forced 
approval of their return to the Northwest. 

In 1885 Joseph and most of his band were 
sent to the Colville Reservation in Washing- 
ton. Joseph made many attempts to be al- 
lowed to resettle in the Wallowa but each 
time was rebuffed. In 1904 he died, broken- 
hearted, an exile from the beautiful valley 
he still considered home. 





What Statehood Means to Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
third of a series of articles in the cur- 
rent issue of State Government is “What 
Statehood Means to Hawaii,” by Prof. 
Robert M. Kamins, director of the Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau of Hawaii and 
a staff member of the University of 
Hawaii, department of economics. Mr. 
Kamins elaborates on the effects of 
statehood on the Government of Hawaii 
and some of the problems it raises and 
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explains the implications it is having on 
the economic and social life of the 
islands. 
Professor Kamins’ contribution fol- 
lows: 
Wuat STATEHOOD MEANS TO HAWAII 
(By Robert M. Kamins) 


Hawaii comes into the American Union 
with the experience of more than a century 
of self-government. Since the adoption of a 
constitution by King Kamehameha III in 
1840, followed in 1848 by a division of the 
land which removed the physical basis for the 
earlier feudal system. Hawaii has been ruled 
under constitutional law—as kingdom, re- 
public, and organized territory. Long before 
its annexation to the United States in 1898, 
it had adopted the Anglo-American common 
law and governmental practices familiar to 
Americans, which culminated in the deposi- 
tion of the monarchy in 1893. As a sovereign 
republic and as a Territory of the United 
States, it has financed and (except during a 
period of marital law during World War II) 
has ruled itself with a minimum of assistance 
and direction from the Federal Government. 

The coming of statehood, then, will not 
basically change the structure or fabric of 
Government in Hawaii. Unlike Alaska, her 
sister novitiate, Hawaii will not suddenly 
face the necessity of assuming governmental 
burdens—for example in public health, high- 
ways, education—which had previously been 
borne in whole or in part by the National 
Government. On statehood day, no new 
function will have to be assumed by the 
Government of the new State. The schools, 
the highway program, the administration of 
justice, the revenue structure, health and 
welfare services and, without important-ex- 
ception, all the rest of the governmental pro- 
gram, will continue to operate as on the 
preceeding day, and for the most part under 
the direction of the same people. 

Acting in a community accustomed to 
self-government, legislatures and Governors 
have kept Hawaii well abreast of govern- 
mental practices elsewhere in the Nation. 
It would be easy to compile a long list of 
statutes—in the fields of public health, edu- 
cation, agriculture, labor, and taxation—in 
which Hawaii has pioneered or has been in 
the van of American jurisdictions.. It has 
not looked for leadership to the Interior De- 
partment or other agencies in Washington. 

IMPACT ON LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Changes there will be, of course. The first 
change is being experienced as this is writ- 
ten, months in advance of statehood. Per- 
sons aged 20 are registering for the first 
State elections, scheduled for June 27 and 
July 28, as permitted by the State constitu- 
tion, under the provisions of which the elec- 
tions will be conducted. (Alaska set the 
minimum voting age at 19; Georgia and 
Kentucky have set the minimum at 18; all 
other States at 21.) 

The Senate Interior Committee favorably 
reported the bill, but no further action was 
taken. In 1953 the difficulty was com- 
pounded when, after the House had passed 
a Hawaii bill, the Senate passed one only 
after adding Alaska to it. The House Rules 
Committee refused to grant a conference re- 
quest and thus killed the bill. The main 
problem for the two Territories thereafter in- 
volved the attempt to combine their bills, 
since this attempt joined those who opposed 
both bills with those who opposed one bill 
but not the other. 


THE VICTORY WON 

Thus in the 85th Congress, in which senti- 
ment, for whatever reason, favored Alaska 
rather than Hawaii, Hawaii deliberately 
stepped aside, allowing Alaska to be con- 
sidered alone. The astonishing swift Pass- 
age—not unanticipated—of the Hawaii bill 
in the 86th Congress was a direct result of 
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Hawaii's part in passage of the Alaska bill 
and of that passage itself. 

It is impossible to name here the many 
outstanding people in the Congress, in the 
forty-nine States and in Hawaii who have 
played special and notable parts in prepar- 
ing for and helping to secure the passage of 
the Hawaii statehood bill. Fundamentally, 
no ohne man or group of men is responsible. 
Statehood is, as I have said, a victory of and 
for Hawaii’s people, and it is they who are 
responsible. It is they who have made for 
Hawaii the distinguished record by which it 
so patently deserved statehood. Anything 
that any man from Hawaii did to help se- 
cure statehood was successful only insofar as 
he genuinely represented Hawaii’s people, 
and embodied their deeds and achievements. 

Just to hint at the tremendous, joint ef- 
fort that made statehood possible, let me 
note very briefly a few thing that helped 
secure passage in this 86th Congress. Cer- 
tainly one major factor in the bill’s swift 
passage was a prodigious letter-writing cam- 
paign that originated in Hawaii. The news- 
papers, radio, TV, civic and citizen groups, 
and the people of Hawaii generally, joined 
in promoting and implementing the idea 
that each citizen of Hawaii should write his 
friends in the States urging them in turn 
to write their Congressmen and Senators in 
support of Hawaiian statehood. In another 
significant move, the Honolulu Chamber of 
Commerce, with no publicity and a modesty 
that belied its very real effectiveness, sent 
businessmen to Washington to assist the 
oo in his efforts in behalf of state- 

ood, 





A NEW ERA IS OPENED 


I have tried, very briefly, to suggest some- 
thing of what statehood means to Hawaii’s 
people, some of the events that occurred, and 
some of the factors involved, in the long 
effort of Hawaii’s people to secure statehood. 
I have characterized this effort as a part of a 
movement from a closed, centralized scheme 
of things to more open, diversified, and flexi- 
ble forms. Statehood, I have said, in one 
sense completes this movement, and in an- 
other sense gives it an opportunity really to 
begin. Statehood is the ground and condi- 
tion for a full sense of identity on the part 
of Hawaii’s people, a full sense of their pos- 
sibilities and potentialities; and for the 
maximum development of these. 

As a State, Hawaii is a unique and powerful 
asset to the United States in two chief ways. 
Geographically, economically, commercially, 
and culturally Hawail occupies the central, 
preeminent position in the Pacific Ocean. To 
this world, therefore, and to the east—which 
together contain more than two-thirds of the 
world’s population and countless other tre- 
mendous untapped resources—Hawaii is 
America’s bridge, America’s very real, tan- 
gible and practical key to friendly, profitable 
relations with these areas. Further, in 
Hawaii's people—who are thoroughly Ameri- 
can yet understand the peoples of the Pacific 
and the east, and can sympathize with their 
problems—the United States has its best 
means of utilizing Hawaii’s position. 

Statehood is the catalyst which releases the 
energies of Hawaii’s people and gives them 
the opportunity to exploit these energies. 
Statehood opens up, as a result, a whole new 
era, &@ whole new area of possibility, for 
Hawaii and for the Nation. 

The 1959 elections will initiate the most 
consequential revision in the government of 
the Islands: the inauguration of an elected 
governor and lieutenant-governor, replacing 
the Governor and Territorial Secretary 
hitherto appointed by the President of the 
United States. By and large, Hawaii has 
been fortunate in its appointive Governor; 
with remarkably few exceptions they have 
been both competent and politically accept- 
able to the people of Hawaii. Given the best 
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of circumstances, however, they have lacked 
the solid basis of political authority which 
derives from election. Countervailing the 
personal popularity of the chief executive 
has been an inherent resentment that he 
had been chosen not in Hawaii but in Wash- 
ington, and that turnover in the presidency 
might cause the replacement of a good gov- 
ernor by some person yet unknown, 

Popular election may be expected to 
strengthen the office of the Governor, par- 
ticularly since a “short-ballot” constitution 
gives the Governor authority to appoint all 
department heads as well as members of the 
State judiciary. Even though Hawaii has a 
well developed civil service system, patron- 
age opportunities for the executive will be 
abundant. A byproduct will be the injec- 
tion of additional zest to political action in 
Hawaii, already vigorous—with strong Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties. 

If, as appears likely, the office of Gover- 
nor will lie at the center of heightened polit- 
ical activity in this new State, the election 
of two National Senators and one or two 
Congressmen * cannot but add to the enliv- 
enment of partisan competition. Coinci- 
dentally, the adoption in 1959 of a charter 
for the city-county of Honolulu, which en- 
larges the membership of the municipal 
council which strengthening the position of 
the mayor, probably will further invigorate 
the striving at the polls. 


DEPARTMENTAL REORGANIZATION 


Statehood brings to Hawaii the occasion 
for reorganizing its structure of govern- 
ment. Borrowing an idea from the 1947 con- 
stitution of New Jersey the convention 
which drafted Hawaii’s first State constitu- 
tion incorporated a provision requiring that 
the various departments, commissions, bu- 
reaus, and other administrative agencies es- 
tablished over the decades by the territorial 
government, now numbering about 75, be 
consolidated in or under not more than 20 
principal departments—this to be done in 
such manner as to group the same according 
to ‘major purposes so far as practicable. 
The legislature is given 3 years in which 
to act, until the summer of 1962; if at that 
time it has not effected this consolidation, 
the constitution requires the Governor to 
take action within an additional year. 

The reorganization mandated by the con- 
stitution is the most complex problem of the 
transition to statehood. Since 1949 the 
legislature has attempted departmental re- 
organization. Sometimes the efforts were 
defeated in the legislature; in 1951 and 1953 
they went down under gubernatorial vetoes. 
Meanwhile the number of territorial agen- 
cies has continued to grow, and with it the 
potential resistance to change. 

As a start toward restructuring the gov- 
ernment, the last territorial legislature 
(adjourned this May) established an inter- 
im committee to consider how best to effec- 
tuate the constitutional requirement. The 
committee, consisting of, eight senators and 
eight representatives, is to review the various 
proposals for reorganization which have 
been made over recent years, augment them 
with such studies as may seem necessary, 
prepare implementing bills, and report to 
the first State legislature which will meet 
this August or September. 

Under rather remarkable constitutional re- 
lationships with the Federal Government, 
one department of the Hawaii government 
is protected against change by the State 
legislature. The Hawaiian Homes Commis- 
sion Act of 1920, a Federal statute, estab- 
lished the Hawaiian Homes Commission, a 
Territorial agency deisgned to assist Poly- 
nesian Hawaiians in maintaining their com- 
munities and creating new ones. Relatively 
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large areas of public land have been made 
available by the commission to persons of 
Hawaiian ancestry (of at least halfblood, 
in recent years) as residential sites and 
agricultural homesteads. Hawaiians receiv- 
ing land grants are given 99-year leases, 
for Which they pay an annual rent of $1. 
Holders may also receive low-interest loans 
from the commission. 

The State constitution adopts the Hawai- 
ian Homes Commission Act on behalf of the 
State, agreeing that the spirit of the Ha- 
waiian Homes Commission Act looking to the 
continuance of the Hawaiian homes proj- 
ect for the further rehabilitation of the 
Hawaiian race shall be faithfully carried out. 
Furthermore, Congress, in the act of admis- 
sion, permits the amendment (in the con- 
stitution or by statute) of administrative 
provisions of the Hawaiian Homes Commis- 
sion Act but prohibits the new State from 
changing the provisions relating to the com- 
mission’s funds, to change the qualifications 
to hold land under the act, or to decrease 
the benefits of Hawaiian landholders, un- 
less permitted by Congress. This last tie 
to the Federal apron strings Congress would 
not cut. 


































































































SEARCH OF THE LAWS 


Attainment of statehood makes it neces- 
sary to study the statutes under which 
Hawaii has been governed. In Washington, 
the Budget Bureau is examining the Fed- 
eral statutes applicable to Hawaii, to deter- 
mine if statehood will change their appli- 
cability. (By way of example, in Hawaii as 
a Territory, business transacted has been 
ipso facto considered to be in interstate com- 
merce for the purpose of some Federal laws. 
In Hawaii as a State, presumably the same 
legal tests that are used elsewhere in the 
United States will determine what is inter- 
state commerce and what is not.) Under 
an Executive order, the Budget Bureau is to 
report its findings to the President. 

In Honolulu, meantime, the legislature has 
authorized the Hawaii attorney general to 
consider the effect of statehood on the laws 
under which the State is ruled, both those 
enacted by Congress and those of the Hawaii 
Legislature. 

The study is given urgency by a provision 
in the Admission Act which repeals within 
2 years of the date of statehood all terri- 
torial laws enacted by Congress. This refers 
to laws the validity of which is dependent 
solely upon the authority of the Congress 
to provide for the government of Hawali 
as a Territory. The provision affects, among 
others, those of Hawaii’s land laws which 
are found in the Organic Act (a Federal 
statute) and not in the Revised Laws of 
Hawaii. Such statutes must be identified 
and enacted as State law by summer of 
1961, when as Federal law they will auto- 
matically expire. 


JUDICIAL REORGANIZATION 


Putting the State constitution into effect 
changes the administration of the laws as 
well as their form and content. Hawali the 
Territory has had a three-member supreme 
court, appointed by the President. Under 
the constitution this appellate court is ex- 
panded to five, appointed by the Governor, 
and it is to be served by an administrative 
director. The establishment of the latter 
position, accomplished by the last Territorial 
legislature in anticipation of statehood, was 
recommended in a 1957 survey of Hawail’s 
judiciary as being of primary importance to 
improve the administration of justice. 

An unusual provision of the State consti- 
tution authorizes the creation of a com- 
mission to consider and report to the Gov- 
ernor whenever a member of the supreme 
or circuit courts appears to be incapable of 
performing his judicial duties; on receiving 
the report the-Governor is to appoint a 
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board of three to consider the case. On its 
recommendation, the Governor may retire 
the justice or judge. 

As a result of statehood, appeals from the 
Supreme Court of Hawaii will go directly to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
rather than, as during Territorial status, to 
the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals in San 
Francisco, subject to further appeal to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. Severing this judicial 
connection between Honolulu and San Fran- 
cisco should add to the prestige and author- 
ity of the Hawaii Supreme Court. It now 
becomes the final appellate body in most 
legal cases originating in Hawaii, rather 
than a way-station to the ninth circuit. 

Salaries of the Hawaii judiciary, payable 
solely by the State rather than being borne 
largely by the Federal Government, as has 
been the case under Territorial status, are set 
by the constitution as at least $17,500 per 
annum for the chief justice, $17,000 for 
other members of the supreme court, and 
$15,000 for circuit judges. An act of the 
last Territorial legislature in 1959 set these 
salaries, in fact, at $22,500, $22,000 and 
$19,000, respectively. 

EFFECTS IN WASHINGTON 


More profound effects of statehood may 
stem from Hawaii’s gaining votes, as well 
as a voice, in Congress than from changes 
in the local government of the islands. 
The sugar industry, still the largest group- 
ing of private enterprises despite the post- 
war diversification of Hawaii's economy, has 
always been concerned about its marketing 
quota under the sugar acts while Hawaii 
remained a Territory. Now that it is a 
State with as many Senate votes as any 
other, Hawaii’s quota seems more secure. 
If production on the shrinking acreage util- 
ized by cane plantations should increase 
over a million tons—Hawaii’s approximate 
annual allotment on the national market— 
perhaps the quota can be enlarged for the 
State of Hawaii. Producers of other local 
agricultural crops, notably coffee, which has 
recently suffered from depressed world 
prices, are now beginning to ask if the new 
Senators and Representatives cannot obtain 
coverage for their crops under the farm 
price support programs. 

Statehood also promises to insure the sta- 
bility of another source of mainland dollars, 
the largest—defense expenditures.‘ Ha- 
wali’s economic development in recent years 
may be viewed as a race against possible 
disarmament or movement of military es- 
tablishments out of Hawaii. If the islands 
are to be demilitarized ultimately (and 
from their position in the Pacific the people 
of Hawali are at least as concerned as any 
other portion of America’s. population with 
the dangers of continued international ten- 
sions) two Senators and a Representative 
may be able to cushion the economic shock 
by obtaining federally financed public 
works in larger quantity than Hawaii the 
Territory could have expected. 

Hawaii is land-hungry, and statehood 
may cause the release by military agencies 
of substantial acreages held since World 
War II, currently put by the United States 
to infrequent or marginal use.’ Under the 
Admission Act, each Federal agency having 
control over any property in Hawaii is re- 
quired within 5 years of the date of state- 
hood to report to the President concerning 
its continued need for each parcel. If the 
President determines that any land is no 
longer needed by the United States, the 
act provides that it shall be returned to 
Hawaii. 

By such transfers, Hawaii would regain 
at least a portion of the public lands which 
were ceded to the United States in 1898 
at the time of annexation. Hawaii's gov- 
ernment hopes that the areas returned will 
be substantial, particularly on the island of 
Oahu, where a rapidly increasing popula- 
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tion is pressing hard against limited 
amounts of readily usable land. The land 
so transferred to the State government will 
become, under the Admission Act, a public 
trust for the support of the public schools, 
for the betterment of native Hawaiians, 
for development of farm and home owner- 
ship, and for similar purposes. 

Furthermore, the Admission Act applies 
to Hawaii the Submerged Lands and Outer 
Continental Shelf Lands Acts of 1953. Ha- 
waii has no offshore deposits of oil, the 
resource which supplied much of the 
motivation for passing these Federal laws. 
But it does have shallow tidal lands which 
can be filled in, now that their control is 
firmly vested in the State, to supply needed 
space for an expanding population and 
tourist trade. With some difficulty, Hawaii 
obtained congressional permission last year 
to fill and use a limited area extending 
from the shores of Waikiki. Now the littoral 
of any of the islands can be expanded as 
the need arises and resources permit. 


ECONOMIC STIMULUS 


Obtaining the use of more land, particu- 
larly on densely populated Oahu, constitutes 
the most obvious stimulation of economic 
growth under statehood. Other influences 
are less tangible but also important. 

The greatest of these is the familiarity 
which Hawaii will gain for investors and 
merchants, for tourists and American mi- 
grants, as a State of the Union. During the 
past several decades an increasing part of 
the mainland population acquired some 
knowledge of Hawaii and its institutions, but 
a surprisingly large number of mainland 
Americans still wondered about the lan- 
guage, the money and the tariff system of 
the Territory of Hawaii. It is already appar- 
ent that the State of Hawaii is more fami- 
liar, and therefore inspires greater confidence 
as a place for investment or business enter- 
prise. Without much doubt, the current 
flurry of economic expansion—the construc- 
tion of Hawaii's first oil refinery, first steel 
mills, first cement plants, additional small 
manufactures, new hotels, shopping centers 
and residential areas, the commercial explo- 
ration of bauxite (the State’s only known 
mineral resource), will be accelerated and 
sustained by businesses attracted to Hawaii 
by the spotlight of statehood. 

Accelerated movement of persons to Ha- 
waii from other parts of the United States is 
also to be expected—movement to a “para- 
dise”’’ which statehood has brought closer, in 
the popular image to accustomed American 
ways. Such an influx, when added to the 
established population growth of the islands, 
will place still greater pressure on the inten- 
sively utilized land area of Oahu, forcing an 
expansion of economic growth in the other 
seven principal islands of the chain. All of 
the latter are now relatively underdeveloped, 
with static or declining populations. The 
expansion will require the establishment of 
cheap interisland travel, now limited to 
plane and barge traffic, the supplying of 
water to arid lands, a shift of dairy and truck 
farming from Oahu to its neighboring is- 
lands, the growth of villages into towns and 
towns into cities, the expansion of commer- 
cial and governmental services in all areas— 
in a word, the overall enlargement of virtu- 
ally every phase of Hawaiian activity. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS 


Those who have found pleasure in living 
here cannot but view with mixed feelings the 
prospect of a more crowded Hawaii. There 
is reason to believe that the changes as- 
sociated with economic expansion will be 
gradual, but their cumulative effects will 
be profound. 

A minority in Hawaii who have opposed 
statehood have feared some of these effects. 
Many persons of Hawaiian ancestry, justifi- 
ably proud of their Polynesian antecedents 
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(and sometimes idealizing the golden days 
before Captain Cook, before the missionaries, 
before the revolution which toppled the 
monarchy, or before the tide of migration 
from the mainland pulled in by World War 
II) have forebodings that they and their 
culture will be lost in the new Hawaii, 
pushed aside by a more aggressive com- 
mercialism. Were this to happen, and it 
does not yet seem imminent, statehood 
would not be the cause but rather the 
symbol of a social evolution of almost 200 
years. What may rather result is a Hawaii 
which moves closer to mainland living pat- 
terns, yet retains in its amalgam much of 
the graciousness and individuality of the 
Hawaiian people. 

Older Caucasian settlers, of families es- 
tablished in Hawaii for a century or more, 
may also wonder if their predominance in 
business, politics, and society will be fur- 
ther reduced by statehood. Since World 
War II, and particularly in the past decade, 
newer settlers from the Orient have begun 
to assume leadership in the community.‘ 
However, members of these very families, 
not unanimously but in strength, have sup- 
ported the long drive for statehood along 
with the rest of the population. A 1940 
plebiscite showed almost 7 out of every 10 
voters to be favorable to statehood; the 1950 
constitution was approved by more than 
7 out of every 10; and as this is written it 
is anticipated that 8 to 9 out of every 10 
will vote approval, this June, of the condi- 
tions ugder which Hawaii will become a 
State. 


EFFECTS ON THE UNITED STATES 


Incompletely told, these are ‘some of the 
effects which statehood will have on Hawaii, 
and some of the local reactions to the 
changes. There will also be important ef- 
fects upon the United States as a whole. 


Quantitatively, it might be thought that 
Hawaii is too small, measured against the 
rest of the country, to have much bearing on 
the Nation’s life. The new State comprises 
only about three-tenths of 1 percent of the 
population of the United States, and two- 
tenths of 1 percent of its area. Yet there is 
good reason to believe that this small region 
will soon play an important part in the 
rounding out of America and in its interna- 
tional relations. 

To date, because it was initially settled by 
migrants from Europe and Africa, the main- 
land United States has had little knowledge 
of Asia and its peoples, little ability to com- 
municate with them or to understand first- 
hand their problems, fears, and desires. The 
admission of Hawaii to statehood demon- 
strates to the nations of the Orient that the 
racial attitudes of the United States are not 
what its traducers have said. Statehood also 
creates in Hawaii a pool of first-class Amer- 
icans of Oriental ancestry, some of whom 
(though deplorably few) are able to speak 
one or more of the languages of the East, 
who can be called upon to represent the 
United States in discussions’ with Asian 
countries. 


The preamble to the State. constitution 
manifests some of the attributes of the peo- 
ple of Hawaii which especially qualify them 
to serve the United States in the conduct of 
international relations: 

“We, the people of the State of Hawatt, 
grateful for divine guidance, and mindful 
of our Hawaiian heritage, reaffirm our belief 
in a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple and for the people, and with an under- 
standing heart toward all the peoples of the 
earth, do hereby ordain and establish this 
constitution for the State of Hawaii. 





1¥For brevity, two examples will suffice. 
(1) Hawaii has continuously imposed a net 
income tax since 1901. (Wisconsin’s levy, 
commonly regarded as the first modern State 
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income tax, dates from 1911.) (2) Hawaii's 
laws prohibit the construction of billboards. 

*Hawaii’s Organic Act did require, how- 
ever, that persons appointed as Governor or 
Territorial Secretary have resided in the 
Territory for at least 3 years. In 1933 Con- 
gress voted on a “carpetbagger” amendment 
to the Organic Act which would have re- 
moved this requirement, but the amend- 
ment failed of enactment. 

*? Under the act of admission, Congress gave 
Hawaii a single seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. However, it appears that at the 
next reapportionment of Congress, Hawaii's 
population (585,025 civilians, as of January 
1, 1959) will cause it to be apportioned 2 
seats. 

‘In the calendar year 1957, military ex- 
penditures in Hawaii approximated $308 mil- 
lion. In that same year the combined gross 
incomes of the sugar and pineapple indus- 
tries totaled about about $252 million, and 
gross receipfs from tqprism amounted to 
some $80 million. 

5’The Federal Government in 1958 held 
some 316,000 acres throughout the territory, 
inclusive of 187,000 acres in Hawaii National 
Park on the islands of Maui and Hawaii. 

One measure: since 1955 the membership 
of the Hawaii Legislature has closely approxi- 
mated, in proportion, the racial composition 
of the electorate. 











Plight of Rumanian Jewish Victims of 
Nazism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to bring to the attention of the Con- 
gress a resolution adopted at the 19th 
Quadrennial Convention of the Farband 
Labor Zionist Order in connection with 
the plight of the Rumanian Jewish vic- 
tims of nazism. I am also bringing this 
matter to the attention of the Depart- 
ment of State as a matter for their con- 
sideration. I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution may be printed in the 
appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 
FARBAND CONVENTION RESOLUTION: RUMANIAN 

JEWISH VICTIMS OF NAZISM 

The 19th Quadrennial Convention of the 
Farband Labor Zionist Order held in Miami 
Beach from May 23 through May 27, notes 
with deep concern the refusal of the govern- 
ment agencies and courts of West Germany 
to approve the just claims of the Rumanian 
Jewish victims of nazism for compensation 
for their sufferings and for the property 
which was stolen from them by the Nazis. 

The convention is aware of the fact that 
the Nazis conducted their atrocities against 
the Jews of Rumania with the cooperation of 
the Antonescu government in Rumania of 
that time. It is our profound belief that 
elementary justice demands that the Ruma- 
ian Jewish victims of the Nazi murders re- 
ceive the same compensation as the Jewish 
victims of nazism in other countries. 

The convention affirms that the West 
German Government under Chancellor Ade- 
nauer has acted with compassion and hu- 
manitarianism by at least partially compen- 
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sating hundreds of thousands of Jews and 
non-Jews for the atrocities and robberies 
committed against them This policy of the 
Adenauer government is appreciated by the 
State of Israel and by the entire Jewish peo- 
ple. 

The convention, therefore, has reason to 
expect that the Bonn Government will act 
with equal justice toward the unfortunate 
Rumanian Jews who were the victims of 
Nazi tyranny and who are now located in 
Israel, in the United States, and in other 
countries, 





Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, following 
is my newsletter of August 1, 1959: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Acer, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Tex., August 1, 1959) 


The Federal highway construction dilemma 
grows. The problem is shortage of money 
(a) immediately, and (b) for the entire 16- 
year program. The reasons are: (1) In- 
creased costs beyond original estimates, and 
(2) forced accelerated spending last year, al- 
legedly as antirecession. The solution for 
immediate funds is to (a) raise taxes, or (b) 
pay out of the general Treasury. So the 
Ways and Means Committee proposes to do 
neither; instead, to borrow, hardly a new 
idea and not a real solution at all. My solu- 
tion is to pay out of the general Treasury 
and cut Government spending elsewhere, in 
less essential areas (public works, public 
power developments, public housing, foreign 
aid, sewer building, fertilizer manufacturing, 
and hundreds of Federal social services and 
Government business operations). This 
solution has not and will not be considered, 
though it cannot be disproved. Careful 
study should be given the dire consequences, 
not evident, of last year’s forced acceleration 
of spending, which I forecast in disapprov- 
ing our action then. 

The more permanent solution for the entire 
highway construction program is manyfold. 
To restate the problem: (a) The Federal cost 
of the highway program has grown $15 billion 
in 2 years (from $38.5 billion to $53.5 billion, 
including $12 billion in the Interstate pro- 
gram alone); (b) the cost of highway con- 
struction rose 12 percent from mid-1954 to 
the end of 1956 (see House Doc. 300, January 
1958). Proper corrective action by Congress 
can rest only on careful study of the whys 
to these increases. Such study should be 
made now, before more taxpayers’ money is 
spent to condone, perpetuate, or bury im- 
proper contracting, wastefulness, uncon- 
scionable profit, and unintentional mistakes, 
if such there be. The facts will exonerate as 
it will permit correction. Or should we just 
pour more money in, taxpayers be hanged, 
because the people want highways. I believe 
the people want and deserve not only high- 
Ways, but their money’s worth. Taxes are 
too high now. 

My suggestions for correction of both im- 
mediate and long term shortage of funds 
are these: (1) Transfer funds from the gen- 
eral Treasury to the highway trust fund, 
only enough to make good on highway con- 
tracts in force; (2) budget future expendi- 
tures after realistic study of costs to date, 
and stretch out the building program by (a) 
building only those multilanes necessary 
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where traffic flow exceeds 6,000 vehicles per 
day, and (b) build by stages, establishing 
correct geometrics (basic roadbed and sur- 
face, engineering, drainage, etc.) and later 
add the frills; (3) set budget by dollar 
amount, not mileage; (4) change the 90-10 
Federal-State matching’ ratio to 75-25 per- 
cent; (5) repeal the Davis-Bacon Federal 
wage setting so States can set the prevailing 
wage as in the past; (6) repeal the utility 
relocation reimbursement, leaving this to 
States. The bond proposal of financing by 
borrowing is (a) abandoning the pay-as-we- 
go principle, (b) makes the Treasury short- 
term Federal debt refinancing even tougher, 
(c) puts highway bonds in competition for 
loan money with home, auto, and furniture 
buyers, also small merchants, and (d) with 
interest cost of $168 to $268 million on $1 
billion in bonds is too much, means less 
highway for the money. The highway prob- 
lem is the result of the same old problem, 
the Federal Government is spending too 
much in nonessential programs, now short- 
changing highways. The real and only 
solution: Reduce Federal spending, not in- 
crease taxes or borrow and charge to the 
troubled future. 

The foreign aid appropriation (mutual se- 
curity) bill and debate was history repeat- 
ing itself (newsletter June 20, 1959, Mar. 4 
and May 17, 1958). The earlier $3.5 billion 
authorization (reduced from $3.9 billion re- 
quest) was cut this go-round to $3.1 billion 
and passed 279-136 (ALGER against). The 
component parts are: (1) military assist- 
ance; (2) defense support; (3) Development 
Loan Fund; (4) development assistance; (5) 
technical cooperation; (6) contingency fund. 

Facts and figures from debate and hear- 
ings (1,781 pages): (1) Of 86 nations in the 
world the United States has given $82 billion 
to 76 nations since World War II; (2) U.S. 
foreign aid personnel has grown from 458 in 
1948 to 53,600 in 1958; (3) 67 free nations’ 
debt is $185 billion; the Soviet bloc has debt 
of $51 billion; the U.S. debt is $285 billion, 
$48 billion more than all the rest of the world 
combined; (4) total money available (un- 
expended $4.8 billion, this bill $3.1 billion) 
is $8 billion plus foreign currencies we own 
of $1.5 billion or approximately $9.5 billion 
(actually there’s more); (5) yearly foreign 
aid includes other military expenditures than 
in foreign aid bill (over $1 billion) and sur- 
plus food gifts ($1 billion or more) approxi- 
mately $5.5 billion. Add to this the yearly 
interest on $82 billion of foreign aid now 
part of the national debt, $3.1 billion, makes 
actual yearly foreign aid $8.5 billion; (6) 
over 2,000 separate projects have now been 
reduced to 1,450, many abandoned as im- 
practical (9 pages, 60 specific projects docu- 
mented in hearings); (7) Comptroller Gen- 
eral of United States has audited and exam- 
ined foreign aid, found it overprogramed 
and mismanaged, inefficient, etc., with too 
much money the chief cause of the trouble. 

Random examples: (a) Graft, corruption, 
and profit from improper distribution and 
sales of aid materiel by foreign businessmen 
and officials; (b) military vehicles delivered 
could not be used, shortage of drivers and 
maintenance; (c) ammunition and equip- 
ment ruined because not properly stored: 
(ad) 44 tires per truck stored in 1 
nation; (e) 185 years’ supply of particular 
ammunition on hand in one country and 
only one carburetor for trucks for entire 
army; (f) over 4,000 tons excess ordnance 
materiel in one country’s depot; (g) diver- 
sion, pilfering and thievery until military 
supplies were short in another country, etc.; 
(8) civilian projects of all kinds are financed, 
many types of which government cannot pro- 
vide in our country (list of 113, such proj- 
ects, p. 940, hearings); aid for education 
purposes has gone to over 50 countries, in- 
cluding Yugoslavia; (9) classification as 
secret or other security designation covers up 
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glaring faults of the program; (10) 1,113 
audit recommendations by ICA (Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration) and 
GAO (General Accounting Office) findings all 
show lack of planning and cost relationship; 
(11) military assistance, the most justifiable 
of the component parts, is replete with 
errors—-(a) Inadequate estimates of needs 
and costs; (b) inadequate relationship of 
cost and objectives to be achieved; (c) im- 
proper recordkeeping of total costs by coun- 
try, and others; (12) groups that enjoy wind- 
falls or are vitally interested are (a) print- 
ing and publishing industry, (b) motion 
picture industry, (c) shipping, (ad) manufac- 
turing, (e) export and import firms, (f) 
commercial banks, (g) colleges and universi- 
ties, (h) clergy, (i) military; (13) “loan” of 
Development Loan Fund is fictitious, repay- 
able 80 percent in local currency which 
United States can’t use; further, Congress 
has no control over this fund. 

A few, even more than a few, instances of 
mistakes should not condemn such a pro- 
gram as foreign aid, but the almost endless 
examples of error, inefficiency, waste, mis- 
management, overprograming, lack of ob- 
jectives, and underplanning, in many coun- 
tries culminating in aiding our enemies 
(Yugoslavia, Poland, Indonesia, etc.) and 
alienating our friends proclaims there are 
besic faults that need correction, not ac- 
ceptance and continuation. As a nation, we 
cannot spend ourselves rich. We cannot 
make ourselves secure by giving ourselves 
away. We cannot buy friends; they do not 
stay bought. The greatest fallacy is to 
ascribe aid as charity or “be thy brother's 
keeper” through foreign aid by our Govern- 
ment. The real Biblical meaning is the 
practice between individual human beings, 
not governments, which by nature must be 
impersonal and realistically self-interested. 
This fundamental difference and role of gov- 
ernment needs to be studied. As I oppose 
big Federal spending where there is waste- 
fulness or contradiction of purpose, am I 
negative or anti as adduced in the last cam- 
paign? 

Senator MCCLELLAN this week answered 
labor’s criticism that his labor bill is anti- 
labor this way: “Antilabor are they? Well, 
let us see. The provisions of these measures, 
the provisions that they criticize, are ‘anti’ 
some things beyond all doubt. I shall enu- 
merate for you a few of the things they are 
‘anti.. They are anti- gangster, goon, rack- 
eteer, and hoodlum. They are anti- theft, 
embezzlement, shakedown, blackmail, and 
extortion. The are antiarson, antiacid as- 
sault, and antivandalism. They are anti- 
fraud, dishonesty, crookedness, and corrup- 
tion. They are anti- vic"ence, bestiality, 
brutality, and cruelty. And they are anti- 
dictatorship, boss rule, oppression, and ex- 
ploitation. Yes, they are ‘anti’ these two 
dozen things and more. And when summed 
up, they simply establish conclusively and 
irrefutably that Congress has undertaken to 
enact laws that will be effective in dealing 
with and in preventing crime and tyranny 
from being imposed and inflicted upon our 
workers, union members, and the public at 
large. How can anyone call laws that are 
designed to curb such activities ‘antilabor?’ 
I do not believe, and in fact I know, that the 
great rank-and-file of American workers both 
in unions and without, do not associate 
such practices with the true mission and 
purposes of honest, decent, trade unionism 
among freemen in a civilized society. But 
these things, these abhorrent abuses, have 
happened and they are happening here. I do 
believe they must be stopped if our system 
of government and way of life under law and 
order are to survive.” 

To this I add amen, and I shall do every- 
thing I can to help pass an effective labor law 
to curb the excesses of labor leaders and the 
monopolistic dangers of unions in the inter- 
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est of all our people, including union mem- 
bers. It’s a toss-up whether Congressmen 
will have the courage to do what’s needed 
now. 

The Budget Bureau has listed some built- 
in increases to Federal expenditures under 
existing law, showing.a possible $26 billion 
increase next year. In addition, new legis- 
lation now pending in Congress totals $16 
billion. The only protection against this 
pent-up flood of spending is in the people 
themselves. The public alone can force Con- 
gress to exercise self-discipline. Will people 
realize this in time and tell their Congress- 
men how they feel? 

-Concerning the speculation over a summit 
conference, my own belief is simply that it 
should be called off. Russia’s leaders should 
be told that in view of their sabotaging every 
meeting and all past agreements and their 
avowed dedication to world conquest, there 
is no area of agreement between us until and 
unless they establish one. Deeds, not words, 
are needed. To me such a positive statement 
on our part will promote peace and is the 
safest course. 

On this “Government by veto” charge now 
being leveled by some of the disgruntled 
would-be spenders, it’s interesting to note 
the veto records of some earlier Presidents. 
Cleveland, 584 vetoes; Roosevelt, 631; Tru- 
man, 250. Compare these records with the 
142 bills President Eisenhower has vetoed to 
date. Personally, I'm happy that we have a 
President unafraid to wield his veto power 
in defense of fiscal responsibility. 





Public Debt Management Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, 8 weeks of stalemate have 
elapsed since the President of the United 
States on June 8, 1959, sent a message 
to the Congress urging the adoption of 
legislation designed to facilitate eco- 
nomical public debt management. That 
stalemate has come into being because of 
the sit-and-wait attitude of the Demo- 
cratic House leadership. ‘That leader- 
ship has contented itself with politically 
motivated attacks on responsible Gov- 
ernment officials who are commendably 
and patriotically performing tHeir of- 
fices of public responsibility. I have 
been forced to conclude that these at- 
tacks are intended to distract public at- 
tention from the tragic failure of the 
Democratic House leadership to provide 
leadership. 

Depending upon what newspaper and 
what edition an individual refers to, the 
chances of this legislation receiving con- 
sideration by the Congress are either on 
again or off again. When it is consid- 
ered that the public confidence which is 
so vital to our fiscal strength and eco- 
nomic growth is inexpiably involved in 
forthright legislative action on the ad- 
ministration’s recommendation, the on 
again, off again indetermination that 
has been created by the sit-and-wait 
House Democratic leadership is intoler- 
able. For 8 weeks this legislation has 
been bottled up in committee despite the 
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fact it must still be considered in the 
other body between the time of final 
House action and the adjournment.of the 
current session. 

On July 22 the Republican members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
addressed a letter to the Democratic 
House leadership pledging their unani- 
mous support and expressing confidence 
that at least 140 Republican Members of 
the House would join in that support if 
the leadership would undertake to clear 
this législation for floor consideration. 
While we have not received a reply to our 
letter, we have been accused in a press 
statement issued by that leadership of 
a political play. 

Mr. Speaker, I assure the House mem- 
bership that our Republican endeavors 
to brake the stalfmate have not been a 
political play, but instead those efforts 
have represented a sincere attempt on 


our part to make up for the absence of © 


leadership in expediting this legislation 
through the Congress. 

The crux of the stalemate centers 
around the so-called sense-of-Congress 
amendment which in essence instructs 
the Federal Reserve to expand the 
money supply by pegging the price of 
long-term Government securities. Fi- 
nancial authorities are virtually unani- 
mous in denouncing such a proposal as 
being inflationary and as being an un- 
wise limitation on the fiexible authority 
granted by the Congress to the Federal 
Reserve in carrying out the Fed’s pri- 
mary mission of administering a sound 
money policy. 

Mr. Speaker, as examples of informed 
evaluations of this sense-of-Congress 
amendment I will insert in the REcorpD 
at this point three excerpts from weekly 
publications of Aubrey G. Lanston & Co., 
Inc., and an editorial from the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle of New 
York. 

[From the publication of Aubrey G. Lanston 
& Co., Inc., July 13, 1959] 

Some things, however, are clear. The 
management of money, credit, and debt is 
an art the practice of which is replete with 
complexities. The means #y° which these 
arts are practiced very definitely are not mat- 
ters in which Congress can afford to meddle 
whimsically or for purposes of. advancing 
partisan objectives. The manner in which, 
and the methods by which Federal Reserve 
open market operations are conducted may 
not be subjected to black-and-white anal- 
yses. But, certainly, the national interest 
dictates that the choice of methods be left 
to the experts, and that the actual decisions 
with respect to these matters be left to the 
experts who are charged with the responsi- 
bility. Certainly, too, Federal Reserve of- 
ficials know better than the House Ways and 
Means Committee what the Fed can and 
cannot do in the Government market if the 
public interest is to be served. 

[July 20, 1959] 

It seems to us that those who advocate 
congressional coercion of the Fed with re- 
spect to its open market operations might 
ponder a different side of the matter. This 
is: In periods of high and rising business 
activity and of abnormal demands for credit, 
Treasury debt management should seek to 
decrease the liquidity of banks, business 
corporations and others so as to prevent the 
the development of an unsustainable rate 
of demand for goods and services. It hap- 
pens, however, that the Government’s fiscal 
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position has been out of tune.with develop- 
ments .in the business situation and the 
Treasury, therefore, has been obliged to add 
to the liquidity of the economy by selling 
large amounts of near-dated money obliga- 
tions (for cash and to refund). In such cir- 
cumstances, the Federal Reserve System 
therefore should strive to offset such con- 
sequences and there is only one way that the 


’ Federal Reserve may do so via an enlarge- 


ment in the scope of its open market opera- 
tions, The.appropriate enlargement—if any 
enlargement is truly appropriate and we 
firmly believe it’s not—would be for the Fed 
to sell notes and bonds from its portfolio and 
to reinvest in (buy) bills. The Metcalf 
proposal, however, calls for the opposite of 
this, 
[July 27, 1959] 

The Metcalf amendment—what. does it 
really mean? Apparently, this amendment is 
holding up (and may block) any action to 
permit the Treasury to sell new issues of 
bonds unless (as few currently expect in the 


near future) this becomes possible at a re- © 


turn to the investor of no more than 4% 
percent. Therefore, it may be worth some 
additional comment in this letter. 

We are advised that the amendment, as 
currently drawn reads as follows: “It is the 
sense of Congress that the Federal Reserve 
System, while pursuing its primary mission 
of administering a sound monetary policy, 
should to the maximum extent consistent 
therewith, utilize such means as will assist 
in the economical and efficient management 
of the public debt; and that the System, 
where practicable, should bring about future 
needed monetary expansion by purchasing 
US. securities, of varying maturities.” 

We also are advised that this amendment 
constitutes (in the eyes of some of its 
backers) a “directive” to the Fed that when 
the money supply must be expanded the Fed 
is to achieve this by purchasing US. securi- 
ties (actually Treasury notes and bonds) in- 
stead of by further lowering bank reservé 
requirements. This is strange because only 
recently Congress passed a measure to amend 
the authorization to the Federal Reserve 
Board to vary the reserve requirement per- 
centages of member banks. And, in passing 
this piece of legislation, the ranges of varia- 
tion set by Congress allow the’ Fed far more 
leeway to lower reserve requirements than 
to raise them. This produces a strange’situ- 
ation. Having just reaffirmed the Board's 
authority to vary member bank reserve re- 
quirements, in its discretion, no amendment 
to the Second Liberty Loan Act (to remove 
the interest ceiling on new Treasury bond 
issues) is to pass unless the Fed is put on 
notice—by a “sense of Congress” resolution— 
that it should not exercise its discretion with 
respect to varying member bank reserve re- 
quirements, downward. 

Advocates of this position rationalize their 
stand by saying that the Metcalf amendment 
simply directs the Fed to consider each pur- 
chase (made in its open market operations) 
on its own merits. Isn’t that what the Fed 
has been doing? It also is claimed that the 
Fed should not be inhibited from purchasing 
Treasury notes and bonds by any doctrinaire 
preconceptions. Yet, some in Congress are 
taking the point of view that the Fed should 
be instructed to prefer one of the instru- 
ments available to it (open market opera- 
tions) over another instrument created for 
it (authority to vary reserve requirements) 
and it further be directed how to use the 
first of these instruments (open market op- 
erations). The Fed is not to use its discre- 
tion in these regards—at least, it is not to 
use its discretion as set forth in the Federal 
Reserve Act as it now stands. So, we have 
a situation wherein the Metcalf amendment 
is deemed to be innocuous by some and a di- 
rective by others. If the p of those 
who back this amendment really is to amend 
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the Federal Reserve Act—why is it that they 
don’t so label the amendment and cause it 
to stand on its own feet, instead of trying 
to make it a part of a bill to amend the 
Second Liberty Loan Act? 

Of course, the innards of this piece of 
Congressional debate amount to this: Some 
see in the need for more flexibility in Treas- 
ury debt management an opportunity to in- 
clude a provision the ostensible purpose of 
which is to bring about lower interest rates. 
Actually, the chances are high that if such 
an amendment were to be approved by Con- 
gress, the ultimate result would be precisely 
the opposite. We would have an increasing 
number of sellers and fewer buyers for inter- 
mediate- and longer-term Government se- 
curities. The somewhat tragic aspect of the 
matter is that.the prolonged, somewhat 
acrimonious debate over a. relatively simple 
matter is taken by people in other countries 
as a sign of the unwillingness of Congress 
as a whole to take the steps that are neces- 
sary to maintain order in the Government’s 
financial affairs and to preserve the future 
value of the dollar. 





[From the New York (N.Y.) Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, July 30, 1959] 


As WE SEE It 


(“J have been forced to the conclusion 
that the Federal Reserve’ authorities have 
reached a point in their thinking where they 
consider themselves immune to any sugges- 
tion or direction by Congress, let alone a 
simple expression of the sense of Congress. 
It appears that the fault of the suggested 
‘committee bill (for authorizing higher rates 
of interest on long-term Government obliga- 
tions but suggesting certain changes in Fed- 
eral Reserve policy) was not that the lan- 
guage itself was wrong, but that the Con- 
gress dared even to speak to the Federal Re- 
serve, a creature of Congress.”—-SaAM Ray- 
BURN, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives.) 

We shall not undertake to decide whether 
this remarkable utterance of one of the most 
influential leaders in Congress represents 
merely an exaggerated concern for the pre- 
rogatives of Congress, a play for political 
popularity with his party and, perhaps, with 
the voters in his part of the country, or a 
warped notion of the functions of a central 
banking system and its relation to govern- 
ment in general. What we are certain of 
is that it had been much better left unsaid. 
What is really disturbing about it is the 
fact that it so neatly expresses the views and 
feelings of sections of the public whose ideas 
of a central bank are both crude an inac- 
curate and who are an eternal threat to a 
sound monetary and credit system in this 
country. It can hardly fail to lend aid and 
comfort to such elements. 


CONGRESSIONAL POWERS 


Lest there be some misunderstanding, let 
it be conceded that Congress, with the co- 
operation of the President, can create any 
sort of banking and monetary system it 
deems best, the limits being only the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It can, if the 
President agrees—and even if the President 
does not agree, assuming sufficient majori- 
ties—abolish the Federal Reserve System, 
and set up some other agency which will be 
as obedient to the sense of Congress as 
desired. Such a new agency could be given 
@& mandate to buy any and all varieties of 
Treasury obligations under conditions to be 
set by Congress. So much for the notion 
of an independent Federal Reserve System 
if and when Congress wills otherwise and 
has the courage to proceed with its madness. 

But Congress has as yet done no such 
thing, and we most earnestly hope that 
«we shall not live to see the day when it 
does. What it has done or purported to do 
is to create a Federal Reserve System and 
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place it under mandate to perform the nor- 
mal functions—whatever they are under 
present conditions and present day thinking 
on such matters—of a central bank. It 
has provided for the selection of men of 
experience and judgment to manage that 
System. There is nothing in the law and 
nothing in the concept of a central banking 
system so conceived and so organized that 
would require or even suggest that the 
specialists chosen to operate the System go 
to Congress or any group in Congress for 
assistance or guidance in the performance 
of their highly technical duties, It is very 
difficult for us to believe that all this is not 
well known and understood by Mr. Ray- 
BURN. 

Of course, this is a real world in which 
we live, and it would be naive indeed to 
suppose that members of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System do 
not—along with members of the Supreme 
Court—read the daily newspapers or are not 
aware of the general political trends of the 
times as reflected in Congress. They are 
naturally well aware of the power of Con- 
gress to alter their system and their pow- 
ers at any time. They must almost per- 
force keep alert to these things and doubt- 
less, as unfortunate as it is, the awareness 
of it all has its influence upon policy. 
There is, however, no need whatever for 
Mr. Raysurn or anyone else to make their 
road rougher and more stony, and the 
country would be much the better off if no 
such behavior were indulged in by members 
of the national legislature. 


SENSE AND NONSENSE 


The “sense of Congress” in such matters 
is, in any event, very likely to be nonsense 
or worse, as it was in this case. The politi- 
cal powers that be and two World Wars 
have vastly complicated the tasks of cen- 
tral bankers the world over. Time was when 
the central banking theory was relatively 
simple and in certain quarters well under- 
stood and expertly practiced. World War 
I badly upset the applecart both as re- 
spects conditions in the various countries of 
the world and the thinking that had govern- 
ed and guided central banking. The New 
Deal abolished the gold standard which was 
one of the key forces in the management of 
credit in days gone by. World War II in- 
creased the national debt to astronomical 
proportions and left it all too largely in 
short-term form and in the hands of banks 
especially the Federal Reserve banks. 

Here was a situation trying enough in all 
conscience, but things had meanwhile hap- 
pened to popular thought—and for that 
matter to technical thought—that have 
tended not only to continue these condi- 
tions but to threaten to make them perma- 
nent. So morbidly fearful were we of a 
horrible postwar depression, and so vivid 
were memories of the depression of the 
thirties, that all sorts of so-called built-in 
stabilizers (often called that in order to 
cloak their real nature) were created at 
enormous public expense. After certain 
early postwar adjustments of a technical na- 
ture, the national debt began to rise and is 
now higher than it has ever been. Thus 
the problems ef the Treasury tend to rein- 
forced the demands of those who would have 
the Federal Reserve eternally expand. 

The reformers have thrown practically all 
the accumulated wisdom and experience in 
central banking overboard. The tasks of 
the central banker are infinitely more diffi- 
cult today than in pre-World WarI. No one 
has seriously attempted to formulate a well- 
rounded coherent central banking theory un- 
der conditions such as those that exist to- 
day, but despite all the changes and not- 
withstanding all the newness of conditions 
existing today, some elementary truths are 
more or less self-evident. One of them is 
that in times such as those now existing— 
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we should be tempted to say under any con- 
ditions—the central banking authorities are 
not warranted in substituting funds of their 
own creation for savings which are absent or 
insufficient for the demands of the day. 
How one can possibly doubt the essential 
truth of this simple rule, we are at a loss to 
understand. 

Yet this is precisely what all too many, in- 
cluding some Members of Congress, would 
have the Federal Reserve authorities do. The 
fact that it has not been doing it of late is 
precisely the reason for the expression of the 
“sense of Congress” in the proposed legis- 
lation which is now in dispute. When the 
Federal Reserve authorities cease to be at 
least partly immune to such a “sense of Con- 
gress,” we shall have come upon evil days. 
Let no one doubt that for a single moment. 


Mr. Speaker, the writers of those ar- 
ticles may not be schooled in political 
expediency, but they are recognized au- 
thorities in the field of public finance. 
It is time—it is past time, for us to take 
heed of the advice of these financial au- 
thorities by acting on the administra- 
tion’s request for legislation. It is time 
for us to break the stalemate and end 
the uncertainty caused by the small 
group in the House who are the militant 
advocates of printing press money and 
who are dedicated to inflation and Gov- 
ernment regimentation of our economic 
way of life. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully submit that the Democratic House 
leadership has a very grave responsi- 
bility to further the progress of this leg- 
islation in the House. 





New Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Recorp on July 7, 
8, 8, and 20, I include the fourth in a 
series of articles prepared by Mr. Alvin 
F. Bull, managing editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, concerning the farm problem. 
This article appeared in the August 1, 
1959, issue of Wallaces’ Farmer: 


New Marxers—Tuts Is THE ANSWER WE'D 
Aut Like To FInp ror THE Excess AGrRI- 
CULTURAL PropucTION—How Mucn HEeEtp 
Can We Loscicatty Expect From New 
MARKETS 

(By Al Bull) 

The happiest solution to the problem of 
agricultural surplus would come in the form 
of new markets. This has become the 
golden hope of many folks concerned about 
the future of agriculture. 

Economists estimate our production ex- 
ceeds demand by 5 to 10 percent. So it’s 
easy to hope—even believe—that markets 
can be stretched enough to close the gap. 

Possibilities of bigger markets are usually 
pinned to one or more of four areas. These 
are: (1) more food use by low income 
groups; (2) more advertising and promo- 
tion; (3) more nonfood uses; (4) more ex- 


Economists at a number of experiment 
stations, often working with the Center for 


Agricultural Adjustment, have looked in de- 
tail at each of these possibilities. Let’s look 
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at the results of some of these thorough 
studies: 

Low income groups: Government programs 
can increase the amount of food used by 
these people. 

Subsidies to the 9 percent of our popu- 
lation with lowest incomes could increase 
food consumption by about 2 percent. 

But subsidizing food purchases up to a 
point where half the population received 
Government help would not be enough to 
solve the surplus problem completely. 

A nationwide subsidy to reduce food prices 
holds little promise. Eestimates show that 
$5 billion a year for this purpose would in- 
crease demand by only 2 percent. 

Giving everyone in the Nation an adequate 
diet isn’t the answer, either. With everyone 
on & moderate-cost diet providing adequate 
nutrition, food consumption could drop 5 
percent. Most folks are eating at a luxury 
level rather than one to meet nutritional 
needs alone. 

A food stamp plan is probably the most 
practical move in this area. It can help 
low-income families improve their diets and 
eat more food. 

But in view of its limited adjustment ef- 
fect, it could be viewed partly as a welfare 
plan as well as a minor agricultural adjust- 
ment measure. 

Advertising and promotion: Food advertis- 
inig is already getting its fair share of the 
Nation’s advertising budget. It accounts for 
about the same percentage of total adver- 
tising that food items get of our total dis- 
posable income. 

Advertising by commodity groups is more 
likely to shift consumers from one product 
to another than to increase total food use. 

Advertising might help in shifting folks 
from products taking few agricultural re- 
sources to those requiring more production 
resources. From bread and breakfast cereals 
to eggs and bacon,.or from spaghetti to beef- 
steak, for example. 

Karl Fox, Iowa State University econo- 
mist, uses this estimate of possible gain 
from advertising and promotion: $100 mil- 
lion spent per year for 10 years might build 
up food demand by Iipercent. 

Limited demand growth might come from 
improved quality, too. Lean cuts from 
meat-type hogs would likely sell more pork. 
Such gains come slowly. 

In the case of milk and eggs, most of the 
gain from improved quality is probably al- 
ready realized. 

Nonfood uses: A major technical break- 
through of some sort is required before this 
field shows great promise. 

Agricultural products could be used more 
widely in industry—at a price. For exam- 
ple corn can be turned into alcohol. But it 
is much cheaper to make it from gas, air, 
and water. Corn price would have to sell 
below 50 cents a bushel to become competi- 
tive. 

There is limited possibility for new crops 
with industrial uses. Most of these are 
grown outside the Corn Belt. 

While research aimed at new uses for farm 
products is going forward, research on syn- 
thetics develops even faster. In fact, efforts 
to find new industrial uses for farm prod- 
ucts are hard’ pressed to maintain current 
levels of use. 

Exports: This holds the most promise of 
the four areas for expanding demand. But 
significant results must come in the face of 
real obstacles. 

Agricultural exports have been pushed 
artificially high by subsidized export pro- 
grams. This is a source of friction with 
friendly mations which share the export 
market. Here’s why: 

If Iowa hog producers raised 20 percent 
more hogs, hog prices in the whole Nation 
would suffer. Much the same thing hap- 
pens in the world market.when our exports 
are increased. 
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Export demand might be bolstered some- 
what by careful attention to quality. And 
by gearing production more closely to the 
desires of particular foreign countries. But 
at best these gains will be small. 

Even giving away surplus food is ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Other exporters argue that this replaces 
part of the cash export market. 

Rulers of nations_with people accustomed 
to hunger prefer not to chance short term 
food assistance. The shift back to hunger 
from adequate diets can produce riots and 
overthrow governments. 

This thought, however, leads into one pos- 
sible way to increase exports. We could tie 
long term food commitments to a program 
of economic development for hungry nations. 
In this way, we stand to export more food 
and develop strenger allies in the cold war. 

Such moves are so vital in international 
relations and national security that the 
agricultural adjustment aspect becomes a 
minor consideration. 

None of the above possibilities hold an 
immediate answer to our farm problem. 
Even combining the practical programs from 
each of the four areas promises to use up 
only about half of our annual agricultural 
surplus. 

This does not mean that we should in any 
way neglect our effort at demand expansion. 
But it does leave one point clear: 

We ‘must turn to supply control for an 
early solution to the farm problem. 





Variety of Entertainment Marks Oregon’s 
Centennial Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr, President, 
residents of the State of Oregon are cele- 
brating the occasion of our State’s 100th 
birthday with the same verve and en- 
thusiasm which their pioneer predeces- 
sors devoted to its development. The 
spirit of Oregon’s centennial observance 
was well captured by travel writer Hor- 
ace Sutton in an article in the August 
2, 1959, issue of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald entitled “A Vast Blast 
in Century-Old Oregon.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that this account be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
I hope that Mr. Sutton’s sprightly com- 
ments will stimulate Members of Con- 
gress and citizens of other States to 
travel to Oregon this year and join us 
in this gigantic birthday party. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Vast BLAST IN CENTURY-OLD OREGON 

(By Horace Sutton) 

PORTLAND, OrEG.—They’re celebrating the 
first 100 years of statehood with a 100-day 
wing ding up here in lumberland. The 
hangover ought to last for 3 weeks. 

This is probably the biggest place anybody 
ever threw a party in. They’re using the 
whole State. Up in Banks, Oreg., the cele- 
bration includes an international muzzle- 
loading turkey shoot and buffalo barbeque, 
whereas over in Fossil the citizenry is stag- 


ing an international parimutual porcupine 
“race, 
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Both a 70-year-old lady and a pack of 
covered wagons left Independence, Mo., last 
April following the Oregon Trail used by the 
original settlers to get to the homeland. So 
far the lady is ahead of the wagons. 

The whole town of Redmond has put up 
a false 1849 front and every Saturday every- 
body in the place dresses up in early Oregon. 
The effect ain’t exactly new Dior. 

So many Oregonians have grown centen- 
nial beards and mustaches that there has 
been a run on mustache wax. Some Port- 
land stores hang out big signs when new 
stocks of handlebar paste come in. 

Naturally, the biggest do is being done in 
Portland City where the burghers are stag- 
ing a giant 100-day fair.. On view are live 
Indians, live Bulgarians and a real live living 
room with purple carpet on the ceiling. Also 
performing seals, performing cowboys and 
the Takarazuka Ballet from Japan, 

The Chicago World's Fair had Sally Rand, 
New York had Gypsy Rose Lee, but Port- 
land’s got a talking transparent lady. What 
she shows would make Sally blush. And be- 
sides, her gall bladder lights up. The lady 
talks, turns and comes from Cologne, Ger- 
many. She cost $12,000, plastic transparent 
ladies coming a bit higher than those you 
can’t see through. 

Spread over a 65-acre layout on the edge 
of the Columbia River just outside Portland, 
the Centennial Exposition will run through 
September 17. Lumber being the biggest 
payroll in the State it is no wonder that the 
centerpiece of the fair is the Forest Products 
Pavilion. The building is seven hyperbolic 
paraboloids tacked together and looks like 
the entrance of next year’s Miami Beach 
Hotel. 

In front is a way-out kiddie’s wooden 
playground the likes of which no square 
kiddie ever saw before. Inside is a free 
wood sculpture called the Monarch that is 
pretty fair out, too. Nearby, Chief Lelooska, 
a 300-pound Indian, is spending the sum- 
mer carving a gigantic totem pole for the 
State. They make everything out of wood 
here except nickels. 

The Hall of Religious History is encased in 
a hall of cornea-rupturing design known as 
adecahedron. Although it resembles a sur- 
realist. tepee, it is really a shaft of wheat in 
the minds of many, and has become a symbol 
of the exposition. 

Every hour on the hour a shoot-out erupts 
in the frontier town, with badmen robbing 
trains, cowboys falling off buildings, mar- 
shals shooting hustlers and villains ending 
up in jail. In its more peaceful intervals 
the can-can girls wiggle over at the Golden 
Nugget. A saloon called the Pink Garter 
sells pink lemonade, and the Flap Jack 
House flips sour dough pancakes. 

Umatilla Indians have set up an encamp- 
ment of a score or more tepees. Bear 
hides stretch in the front, clotheslines are 
stretched in the rear and any time you can 
see the Indians parading around in their 
old tribal jeans. The Umatillas dance twice 
a day and there is as well a Hall of Fame 
of such famous Indians as Fish Hawk, Willie 
Wokatsie, and Poker Jim. 

Many of the exhibits are on view inside 
an 1l-acre building—the second largest barn 
in the country after the Pentagon. Tucked 
away in this preserve, which is approxi- 
mately the size of Rhode Island, is a pint- 
sized Brussels Fair, with exhibits on hand 
from 23 foreign nations. 

Much to thet surprise of the centennial 
planners, they include displays from such 
new nations as Ghana and Morocco and from 
such unexpected entrants as Yugoslavia and 


around a fountain that spritzes rose water, 
no less. 

In case anyone is curious what the future 
has_in store for Oregon during the next 
100 years, there is a house of ideas on hand. 
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Pressing for Flying Saucer Inquiry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor», I include today the first of three 
articles by the well known and highly 
respected commentator, Mr. George 
Todt of the North Hollywood (Calif.) 
Valley Times. 

Mr. Todt’s subject, “Flying Saucers,” 
is one that has held public attention for 
several years. It has drawn the inter- 
est of many of our colleagues also. It 
has become a very controversial subject 
and reaction to it runs the emotional 
gauntlet through humor, fear, and a 
healthy desire for more information and 
knowledge. We are indebted to Mr, 
Todt for his penetrating analysis of this 
matter: . 


PRESSING FOR FLYING SAUCER INQUIRY 


The drive for open hearings in Congress 
relative to the flying saucer mystery seems 
to be gathering momentum these days. 

According to the June issue of the U-F.O. 
Investigator, publication of the National In- 
vestigations Commmittee on Aerial Phe- 
nomena (NICAP, 1536 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C.; Maj. Donald E. Key- 
hoe, director), many highly regarded solons 
on Capitol Hill have expressed serious de- 
sires to get to the bottom of the controver- 
sial matter. 

“There is little doubt,” said Senator 
Sruart SYMINGTON, former Secretary of the 
Air Force, to a NICAP affiliate in New York 
City recently, “that the American public 
has. sound reason for being confused about 
the existence and nature of these phe- 
nomena. I am certain it would be in the 
interest of public understanding if a current 
and objective evaluation of this situation 
were issued. 

“The public should be given all informa- 
tion which would not adversely affect our 
national security. There are undoubtedly 
some objects observed directly and on radar- 
scope which are not subject to positive anal- 
ysis.” 

Prior to this, Senator Symincton had 
urged the Senate Space Committee, accord- 
ing to the U.F.O. Investigator, to make a 
careful study of the UFO subject. A deci- 
sion on hearings is still pending. 

The imteresting publication also listed 
statements of other prominent Members of 
Congress made to NICAP board members, 
advisers, affiliates, or individual members. 
Here are a few samples: 

Senator Barry Go.tpwater, of Arizona, 
himself a jet brigadier general in the Air 
Force Reserve: “Flying saucers, unidentified 
flying objects or whatever you call them— 
are real. * * * The Air Force has a project 
to investigate these reports, but when you 
ask. about them they clam up.” 

Senator Leverertr B. SALTONSTALL, Massa- 
chusetts: “As a member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, this is a problem in 
which I am deeply interested. * * * We 
must consider the genuine security necessi- 
ties, as I am sure you appreciate, but I think 
there are many cases in which more infor- 
mation should be made available to the 
public.” 

Senator Grornce Smatuenrs, Florida: “The 
subject of flying saucers is one in which we 
all share a great interest.” 
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Representative THomas L. AsHuiry, Ohio: 
“I share your concern over the secrecy that 
continues to shroud our intelligence activi- 
ties on this subject, and I am in complete 
agreement with you that our greatest na- 
tional need at this time is the dissemina- 
tion of accurate information upon which 
responsible public opinion can be formu- 
lated.” 

Representative Wm.1aM H. Ayres, Ohio: 
“Congressional investigations have been held 
and ere still being held on the problems of 
unidentified flying objects. * * * Since most 
of the material presented to the committee 


, is classified, the hearings are never printed. 


When conclusions are reached, they will be 
released, if possible.” (NICAP note: This 
confirms our claims of official secrecy. Our 
goal is the holding of open congressional 
hearings.) 

Representative Dante B. Fascet., Florida: 
“There are many areas where unrealistic 
policy keeps vital information from the 
American people. Certainly, accurate in- 
formation concerning so-called unidentified 
flying objects, within the proper bounds of 
national security, should be made available 
immediately to the American public.” 

Representative Frep MarRsHALL, Minnesota: 
“There has been growing interest in the re- 
lease of military information on unidentified 
flying objects. * * * The subject has been 
discussed with appropriate committees of 
the Congress.” 

Representative WaLTrer H. MoE.Lier, Ohio: 
“I cannot help but feel that there may be 
some justification behind some of the UFO 
reports. * * * I have every confidence that 
the American people would be able to take 
such information without hysteria. The 
fear of the unknown is always greater than 
fear of the known.” 

Representative Ratpn J. Scott, North 
Carolina: “I quite agree with you that the 
general public should be allowed informa- 
tion thus far known about flying ob- 
jects. * * * If’ this information could be 
presented to the American public in such 
& way as to appeal to reason, and not to 
emotion, I think it would be a good thing.” 

One Congressman who may allow his 
name to be used later, stated as follows ac- 
cording to the U.F.O. Observer: 

“The public is not getting the straight 
story. We (Members of Congress) are told 
one thing in closed-door sessions. Then the 
public is told something entirely different.” 

What is the real story behind the flying 
saucers, anyway? 





Statement by Dr. Spencer Smith, Jr., Be- 
fore the Senate Subcommittee on Flood 
Control and Rivers and Harbors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, one of 
the most. able leaders of the conserva- 
tionists in the United States is a profes- 
sor at the University of Maryland, Dr. 
Spencer M. Smith, Jr. He is secretary 
of the Citizens Committee on Natural 
Resources. Recently, he testified before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Flood Con- 
trol and Rivers and Harbors. His testi- 
mony was so able that I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY Dr, SPENcER M. SmirTH, JR., 
SECRETARY OF THE CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON 
NatTuraL Resources, BerorE THE SuBCOM- 
MITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL, RIVERS AND Har- 
BORS OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
Works, Juty 23, 1959 


Mr. Chairman, I feel privileged to appear 
before you on behalf of the Citizens Com- 
mittee on Natural Resources, an organiza- 
tion devoted to conservation in the public 
interest and composed of some of the most 
outstanding conservationists in the country. 
We appreciate the opportunity of placing our 
views before you and members of this com- 
mittee. 

We should like to indicate how we feel the 
present Federal antipollution law would be 
changed by the enactment of S. 805 and H.R. 
3610. Under the present measure, the Fed- 
eral Government will pay 30 percent, or 
$250,000, whichever is the lesser, to the 
individual States for the construction of 
sewage treatment plants. The proposed 
measure would increase the amount of Fed- 
eral payments to $500,000 and would allow 
communities to build joint projects. The 
effect of the latter would double the amount 
normally authorized per project, allocating 
it to each community as if there were two 
separate projects. 

In addition to this, the present proposal 
would reallocate the funds which States 
have not used or requested. Such funds 
would be reallocated by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral to other States, thus providing increased 
funds to those States which have a greater 
need for funds than their original allot- 
ments. The present legislation authorizes 
$50 million per year, or a total amount of 
$500 million for 10 years. The proposed leg- 
islation would double this amount, provid- 
ing for $100 million a year for 10 years, or a 
total of $1 billion. 

It would be foolish for us to reiterate the 
expert testimony showing the great need for 
this legislation. The logic of the situation, 
however, should offer sufficient testimony to 
the effect that a nation such as ours can- 
not expand its population, its industry, its 
general growth in almost every dimension 
without effecting a very great demand for 
water, and without polluting water as a re- 
sult of such extended uses. Hydrologists 
and other water authorities estimate that 
imperfectly treated sewage has been placed 
in streams and rivers from cities alone in 
the equivalent of 15 million persons. Prior 
to the present Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, every indication pointed to the 
fact that pollution was increasing at an in- 
creasing rate. The remedial efforts under 
present law have kept us about even during 
the last few years. Unfortunately, it has not 
been large enogh to make any significant in- 
road on the backlog of facilities that are 
needed, nad our present efforts will start to 
fall behind the new onslaughts. 

Public health officials reported by a ma- 
jority of 82 percent in favor of the current 
Federal sewage treatment plant construc- 
tion but indicated that the current and 
sustaining need was of greater proportions. 
In addition to this, the President's own 
Water Pollution Advisory Board has approved 
doubling limitations on individual grants 
as well as the reallocation of unused funds. 
Further, Gen. J. S. Bragdon, the President's 
own adviser for public works, has stated: 

“Most important of all, our rivers will 
have to be clean and adequate treatment fa- 
cilities instailed to prevent upstream pollu- 
tion. To accomplish this job, we need al- 

most 8,000 municipal plants, and in all, 
some 17,000 facilities, public and private, 
to insure that all of the potential sources 
of pollution are adequately controlled.” 
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We are saddened by the fact that the ad- 
ministration has not seen fit to heed its 
own expert testimony. Even if such expert 
testimony were not available to the com- 
mittee, the many personal contacts with 
groups interested in water use and water 
supply, recreational, industrial, municipal, 
agricultural—all highly interested in the 
preservation and utilization of water—give 
resounding support to an enhanced pro- 
gram to clean up rivers and streams. 

Not within our experience of resource 
questions has a program come to our at- 
tention that is as universally and unani- 
mously acclaimed among our own people as 
is the measure before you. It might well be 
said that if the program has such over- 
whelming approval by these groups, why has 
its original enactment been so difficult, and, 
also, why has there been such difficulty in 
obtaining appropriations for carrying out the 
most minimal program in terms of the needs? 

When the matter of pollution control was 
before this committee in the last Congress, 
only two supporters of the administration 
came forward to oppose this legislation. 
They were the National Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers, 

The critics of the present measure state 
that some cities would build plants if it 
had not been for Federal funds being made 
available to them. . Hence, they claim Fed- 
eral funds have, in reality, caused a slow- 
down in the actual building of sewage treat- 
ment plants. 

Their second argument is that this prob- 
lem should not come to the attention of 
the Federal Government, but should be a 
matter for the individual States and locali- 
ties. The arguments supporting States 
rights in general is adaptable here, i.e., there 
is too much centralization in Washington— 
we must keep most of the Government close 
to the grassroots, etc. While these are the 
arguments offered in opposition to the Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to the States, it should 
be remembered that many of these large 
business organizations are heir to large tax 
bills. Unless it can be pointed out to them 
that expenditures of tax funds are going 
to be beneficial to them directly, they quite 
often oppose any such expenditure on gen- 
eral principles. In fact, it might be said 
that some have a fetish for economy which 
quite often overshadows any public welfare 
that may result from such a venture: 

It is also suggested that too much financ- 
ing and too much vigor on the part of the 
Federal Government in cleaning up streams 
and rivers may prove of considerable em- 
barrassment to some of the industrial users 
who are doing a good bit of the polluting. 
Sipce time immemorial large industrial in- 
terests, especially those in business in many 
States, have always felt that they could 
rebut arguments to effect their control or 
repel local laws attempting to control them 
when their own activities were interstate, 
and this has been one of the strongest mo- 
tives for large corporate enterprise in cham- 
pioning State rights. 

The merits. of the argument against the 
proposed changes seem hardly compelling. 
The Federal funds have increased the sup- 
ply of sewage treatment facilities available 
to the public. If, as the opponents con- 
tend, the making of this money available 
has caused a reduction in the expenditure 
for these facilities, the record does not 
bear them out. When this committee was 
considering H.R. 11714 in the last Congress, 
@ measure much like the one the committee 
now has before it, I placed in the record 
with my testimony a comment on pollution 
control which appeared in the Engineering 
News Record of August 8, 1957. It posed 
the question, “Had grants in aid stimulated 
construction?” They responded, “The States 
say ‘Yes,’ the municipalities say ‘Yes,’ the 
figures say “Yes.’” 
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More recently, the contract awards of 1957 
rose to $351 million and at present are in 
the vicinity of about $390 million in 1958. 
The 1952-56 average was about $222 million. 
Additionally, at least 35 States experienced 
their highest treatment plant construction 
levels in 1957-58. It would seem that the 
argument that this caused a reduction in 
local and State moneys for construction is 
significantly rebytted, for the result has 
been quite to the contrary. Some have ar- 
gued that the States would have done this 
anyway, and perhaps by a greater amount, 
but the argument is even more compelling 
against such logic, since they had never 
done so before, and it would be a little diffi- 
cult to try to determine how they had 
planned to do it in the future. 

When people contend that it is the prob- 
lem of the States and municipalities alone, 
one has to ask the question, “How have they 
been doing?”—‘“Why haven't they solved it?” 
and “What assurance do we have that they 
will solve it in the future?” If they do not 
solve it in the future, are we in a position 
to say that this is simply their misfortune, 
or is the national interest in national health 
involved? 

There are many good reasons ‘why the 
States and municipalities have been doing 
poorly. First of all, the overwhelming eco- 
nomic differences between States creates a 
situation where pollution may be the worst 
in the very State that? has the least eco- 
nomic base to support remedial measures. 
The contrary may also be true. The States 
that have the most effective economic and 
tax base may have minimal problems of this 
type. It is not enough to say, as some have, 
that all that is needed is a strong will, and 
that if people are interested in doing some- 
thing about it, they will do something 
about it. 

Unfortunately, if they do not do some- 
thing about it, for whatever reason, the 
effect upon the public welfare is certainly 
adverse. 

Most States are eager to effect some sort 
of remedial program that can effectively 
curb the pollution in their streams and 
rivers. It must be remembered that the 
States and municipalities have limited fi- 
nancial liability, hence, the competing as- 
pects of other moneys further complicates 
their problem of floating loans for sewage 
treatment plant construction. Anyone who 
had been on a door to door canvass to raise 
money or get subscriptions for school bonds 
is aware of the difficulty that municipalities 
have, as well as the States, in obtaining 
sufficient bond subscriptions for any munic- 
ipal capital structure. 

Further, the geographic nature of the 
problem is one which belies the statement 
that this is a local or sectional problem. 
Many rivers and streams run through many 
different States, and the failure in any one 
of them to take action to build the neces- 
sary sewage treatment plants can very well 
vitiate the efforts of the others. Thus, eco- 
nomically, financially, geographically, there 
appears to be no basis whatSoever for the 
contention that this most pressing problem 
is not national in scope and should be left 
to the inabilities of the States. The States 
and municipalities have proven again and 
again that they cannot handle the problem, 
or the problem would not be in its present 
egregious State and would not be called to 
the attention of this committee. No one 
is able to give us any assurance that it 
would be handled in the future. 


Certainly special or parochial cases do 
not argue convincingly against the meas- 
ure. There is no question that some people 
may be able to point to successes in some 
States without Federal aid. The fact that 
some States and some municipalities can 
show & good record in sewage treatment 
construction does not mean that every 
other State or area is capable of it. 
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We are somewhat shocked to hear of the 
administration's attitude in this matter. We 
have been told in almost every state of the 
Union speech since the President's inaugu~- 
ration of the necessity of partnership be- 
tween the State, local and Federal Govern- 
ments, as well as between the Government 
and private enterprise. Certainly, the pres- 
ent measure meets the criteria of the Pres- 
ident’s proposal. 

Thus, the program appeared to have the 
blessing of the administration, more par- 
ticularly of the President, because of its 
partnership features. To learn at this late 
date that the Federal Government is now 
abandoning its efforts and retreating to a 
position so totally inept, is to abrogate its 
responsibilities in the greatest measure. 

One does not have to be clairvoyant to 
see the possible attitudes and practices that 
will occur if H.R. 3610 is defeated. .The 
catastrophic condition of our rivers and 
our streams, of our water supplies, of the 
needs of industry and others, will be brought 
to the Nation's attention and a crash pro- 
gram will be effected. Everyone knows the 
hazards of a crash program. One hundred 
dollars is spent as one dollar under such 
conditions. The amount that could have 
been expended, if properly timed, prudently 
planned, and expeditiously undertaken, will 
be far less than that expended in the sure- 
to-arrive emergency. H.R. 3610 represents 
@ conservative and sober look at the prob- 
lem. It provides basic remedial measures 
for the present circumstance. We think 
that anything less than H.R. 3610 will be a 
major setback to the entire water supply 
problem of the United States. 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend by remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp I include copies of my 
newsletter which was released today: 

K-E-E-N-0-T-E-sS 
(By Representative E.maseTH KeEsE) 

The House has approved an appropria- 
tion bill of $3.1 billion for the mutual se- 
curity program. The amount voted by the 
House represented a reduction of about $700 
million below the amount requested by the 
President. 

The President expressed disappointment 
over the size of the House reduction. He 
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have to be more careful in handling the 


program. 

I supported reductions in the program. 
The $700 million which the House cut from 
the appropriation will go a long way in 
bringing the budget into balance. 

COAL RESEARCH BILL PASSES 


The Senate has passed a coal research bill 
similar to legislation passed earlier by the 
House. This is good news for coal areas such 
as West Virginia. 

If the President signs the bill, we can be- 
gin a program to find new and expanded 
markets for coal, one of our most important 
basic resources. The country will be seri- 
ously affected if this great industry, employ- 
ing .hundreds of thousands of people, is al- 
lowed to get in serious trouble. 

The industry itself is aware of the need for 
more research. It is spending a large sum 
each year in developing new uses for coal 
and in improving production and distribu- 
tion methods. But more research is urgently 
needed and the coal research bill offers a 
sensible plan, supported by the entire indus- 
try, for achieving the type of program that 
will bring about beneficial results. 


GAS TAX INCREASE DEFEATED 


The House Ways and Means Committee 
has turned down efforts to increase the Fed- 
eral gasoline tax by 1% cents a gallon. In- 
stead, the committee proposes to finance the 
interstate highway program by issuing $1 
billion in bonds, to be retired by earmark- 
ing a part of the taxes now paid by auto- 
mobile users. This makes good sense. An 
increase in the Federal gasoline tax would 
have been a serious mistake. It is signifi- 
cant that more than 30 Governors opposed 
the increase. The committee offers a sensi- 


ble plan for keeping the highway building: 


program going. 





Home Rule for the District of Columbia 





SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago this House passed the nec- 
legislation which later resulted 
in Hawaii becoming a State of this great 
Union. I voted in favor of statehood 
for Hawaii and I can honestly say that 
it was one of the most exciting and re- 
warding days of my life to have partici- 
pated in this great body on a matter 
which resulted in the extension of our 
system of statehood to a former Terri- 
tory. It was a pleasure and gratification 
which does not come to many persons— 
for that I am grateful. 
However, when I look at the plight of 
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proper that we should concern ourselves 
with national and international prob- 
lems and understandable that there 
might be a lack of interest on the part of 
some of us in problems of the District 
of Columbia. These problems would best 
be handled by a local District of Colum- 
bia governing body elected by and di- 
rectly responsible to the inhabitants of 
the District of Columbia. 

I can see no sound reason for failing 
to restore self-government to the inhabi- 
tants of the District. I can see no good 
reason to continue to deny to the Ameri- 
cans living in the District the rights and 
privileges of American citizens in the 
States. Let us put an end to this in- 
ferior status for the District of Columbia 
inhabitants. 

My own State of Connecticut recog- 
nized the inequities which exist in the 
District of Columbia and our general 
assembly on May 28, 1959, adopted a 
joint resolution memorializing Congress 
to sign a discharge petition to bring a 
bill granting home rule to the floor of the 
House of Representatives in the event 
such bill be bottled up in the several 
committees of the House. 

I urge the signing of this discharge 
petition now on the Speaker’s desk and 
I urge the adoption of legislation de- 
signed to return to the citizens of the 
District of Columbia the right to con- 
duct their own affairs and their own 
local government. 





Resolutions Adopted by the Western As- 
sociation of State Game and Fish 
Commissioners 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp certain resolutions 
adopted by the Western Association of 
State Game and Pish Commissioners, 
39th annual conference, Portland, Oreg., 
July 1, 1959: 

ResotvuTion 4, U.S. Forest Service Oprra- 
TION OvuTpDooRS, Part II 

Whereas the U.S. Forest Service Operation 
Outdoor program as submitted to Congress 
set up certain necessary annual appropria- 
tions; and 

Whereas the first appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1957 was reduced substantially 
from the amount considered necessary un- 
der the proposed program with the assump 
tion that the first year operations would 
not permit full program activities; and 
Whereas the Bureau of the Budget for 
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originally contemplated: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners, That 
the Bureau of the Budget recommend to 
Congress increased appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1961 at least equivalent to those 
originally contemplated; be it further 

Resolved, That the U.S. Forest Service re- 
quest and the Bureau of the Budget ap- 
prove substantial funds to initiate part II, 
the wildlife phase of Operation Outdoors. 


oe 


Reso.vrion 5, PROTESTING THE BOTTLENECK 
or LAND WITHDRAWAL UNDER THE COORDINA- 
NATION ACT 


Whereas the need exists to speed up the 
processing of land withdrawals for fish and 
wildlife conservation purposes; and 

Whereas there is a definite obligation on 
the part of certain State and Federal agen- 
cies to meet the public’s growing need for 
recreation; and 

Whereas such needed withdrawals of pub- 
lic domain lands will not exclude grazing, but 
emphasize the multiple use concept; and 

Whereas since there is a backlog of with- 
drawal applications that has piled up during 
the past 5 years: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners does 
hereby strongly urge the Department of the 
Interior to see that the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement is given the needed adjuncts neces- 
sary to speed up the processing of all appli- 
cations for withdrawals of public domain 
lands submitted under the Coordination Act 
or in accordance with the desires of the indi- 
vidual States concerned. 





RESOLUTION 7, WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


Whereas Public Law 660 of the 84th Con- 
gress included the sewage treatment con- 
struction grants program authorized there- 
by, has resulted in substantial progress in 
the abatement of stream pollution in the 
United States; and 

Whereas studies carried out by State and 
Federal agencies indicate that a doubling of 
the construction grants program would re- 
sult in the virtual elimination of sewage pol- 
lution in this Nation within a decade: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, The Western Association of State 
Game and Fish Commissioners endorses the 
funds included by the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations for the fiscal year 1959-60 to 
facilitate this program and in addition H.R. 
3610 as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives on June 9 1949, urges the Senate and 
House to act favorably upon this legislation 
and requests the President to sign it into 
law; be it further 

Resolved, This association commends the 
Honorable Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, upon his efficient administration of 
Public Law 660 and especially upon his vig- 
orous enforcement of the provisions of the 
law relating to the abatement of interstate 
water pollution. 


RESOLUTION No. 8, FepERAL RESERVOIR LANDS 


Whereas construction agencies, including 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation, are contemplating 
the construction of several dams on the 
Columbia River watershed; and 

Whereas it is necessary for them to nego- 
tiate with landowners or land agencies to 
secure the right to flood necessary land; and 

Whereas as as result of the activities of 
the construction agencies adjacent lands will 
increase in value because of the increasing 
demand for access to recreational areas: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners, That 
‘ali construction agencies be required to ac- 
quire necessary land for authorized im- 
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poundments in fee simple title rather than 
simply a flowage easement; and be it further 

Resolved, That such lands adjacent to 
these impoundments be assigned to conser- 
vation agencies to be managed in the best 
interests of the public generally and fish 
and wildlife in particular; and, be it further 

Resolved, That setting aside of tracts for 
summer homesites be considered of second- 
ary importance to access and utilization in 
the public interest; and be it further 

Resolved, That in addition where the flow- 
age easements are insufficient to provide ade- 
quate lands for recreational use, that the 
Western Association of State Game and Fish 
Commissioners hereby endorses H.R. 6198 
which will make provision for the allocation 
of certain project costs for land acquisition 
end fish and wildlife improvements. 





RESOLUTION 10, Pusiic LAND MANAGEMENT 
AND ACCESS PROBLEMS 


Whereas the public domain of the United 
States, including some 470 million acres in 
the Western States and Alaska, encompass 
and produce natural resources of vast eco- 
nomic and social value to all Americans; and 

Whereas overgrazing, range trespass, soil 
erosion, inadequate fire protection, and other 
land abuses are known to persist on the 
public domain in many areas, to the detri- 
ment of the local economy and the public 
welfare; and 

Whereas access for hunting, fishing, and 
other legitimate uses is denied the public 
in many places by the owners or operators 
of adjacent private lands, and preliminary 
estimates indicate as much as 14 million 
acres of Federal lands are so closed to the 
public in the Western States; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Land Management 
is underfinanced and understaffed for its 
highly important task of managing and pro- 
tecting the public land resources under its 
jurisdiction, and the Taylor Grazing Act and 
other laws under which the Bureau operates 
are believed to be. outdated and deficient 
in other respects: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners com- 
mends and endorses the proposal by Senator 
James E. Murray, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
that the Department of Interior prepare a 
comprehensive and long-range program for 
the conservation, rehabilitation, and devel- 
opment of the lands under the Bureau of 
Land Management, and further endorses the 
proposal of Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER 
calling for a Senate committee staff study 
of problems of public access to the public 
lands; be it further 

Resolved, That this association recom- 
mends that appropriate committees of Con- 
gress initiate studies leading to the revi- 
sion and strengthening of the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act and other laws relating to the con- 
servation and multiple-use management of 
the public domain lands. 

RESOLUTION 12, AMENDMENT TO 
FEDERAL POWER ACT 


Whereas the Federal Power Act fails to 
provide adequately for the conservation of 
fish and wildlife and related resources in 
the licensing of hydroelectric dams, as evi- 
denced by the licensing of dams on the Cow- 
litz River in Washington and the Deschutes 
River in Oregon, against the considered 
judgment and over the protests of Federal 
and State conservation agencies, and as fur- 
ther evidenced by the recommendation of 
the Federal Power Commission that a high 
dam be built at the Nez Perce site on the 
Snake River: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners endorses 
the principles of S. 1420 as introduced in the 
86th Congress by Senator Ricnarp L. Nrv- 
BERGER and urges the Congress to enact such 


legislation, , 
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RESOLUTION 13, ELIMINATION oF ACP 
SUBSIDIES FoR MARSH DRAINAGE 

Be it resolved, That the Western Associa- 
tion of State Game and Fish Commissioners 
reaffirms its opposition to Federal subsidies 
which encourage the drainage and destruc- 
tion of valuable and irreplaceable waterfoul 
habitat and requests the Congress to enact 
corrective legislation incorporating the prin- 
ciples of the Reuss-McGovern bill, H.R. 3909, 
as introduced in the 86th Congress; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That pending the passage of 
such corrective legislation, this association 
urges the Secretary of Agriculture to revise 
the regulations and guidelines governing the 
administration of the Agricultural Conser- 
vation Program Service in such a way as to 
be effective in discouraging the drainage of 
potholes and marshes that are valuable for 
waterfoul production. 


RESOLUTION 15, PESTICIDES RESEARCH 


Whereas the use of chemical insecticides, 
herbicides and fungicides continues to grow 
in volume on public and private lands of 
the United States; and 

Whereas a complex multiplicity of new 
chemical pesticides are appearing on the 
market and their use by public agencies and 
private individuals is promoted and often 
initiated without adequate knowledge of the 
immediate and long-range effects upon forms 
of life other than the target organisms: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners en- 
dorses and urges enactment by the Congress 
of H.R. 5813, by Congressman Lee METCALF, 
or S. 1575, by Senator Warren G. MacGNnvu- 
SON, proposing to amend the Pesticides Re- 
search Act of 1958 by increasing the author- 
ization for appropriations to -$2,565,000 
annually. 





RESOLUTION 16, EXTENSION OF THE CON- 
SERVATION RESERVE 


Whereas the problem of burdensome agri- 
cultural surpluses continues to grow; and 

Whereas the acreage of land devoted to 
production of surplus crops is greater than 
presently needed; and 

Whereas the State game department pro- 
grams are presently receiving benefits to 
wildlife from croplands being retired from 
cultivation under the Soil Bank Act: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners urges 
the Congress of the United States to pass 
legislation extending the Soil Bank Act pro- 
gram beyond 1969 and appropriate adequate 
funds for increasing ‘the acreage eligible 
for being placed under conservation reserve 
contracts. 


RESOLUTION 17, WILDLIFE DISEASE 
LABORATORY 


Be is resolved, That the Western Associa- 
tion of State Game and Fish Commisisoners 
endorses the legislation proposing to estab- 
lish a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory 
as introduced by Senator Gorpon ALLorr 
(S. 2086), by Congressman Wayne N. AspPrn- 
ALL (H.R. 7455), and others, and requests 
the Congress to act promptly and favorably 
upon this proposal. 





RESOLUTION 18, SuRPLUS FEDERAL PROPERTY 
FOR FISH AND WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


Be is resolved, That the Western Associa- 
tion of State Game and Fish Commissioners 
endorses the legislation proposing to author- 
ize the donation of suitable personal prop- 
erty declared surplus by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the States for fish and wildlife 
management purposes, and urges the prompt 
enactment by the Congress of H.R, 7190 as 
introduced by Congress Lester R. JOHNSON, 
or 8. 2103 by Senator ALAN BIBLE, or a sim- 
ilar bill to achieve this purpose, 
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RESOLUTION 21, ENDORSING, CREATION OF 
ARCTIC WILDLIFE RANGE 


Whereas there has been introduced in the 
Congres of the United States a bill calling 
for the creation of an Arctic Wildlife Range: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners ap- 
proves Bonner’s bill No. H.R. 7045, and re- 
quests it immediate passage; be it further 

Resolved, That the Honorable Hersert C. 
Bonner, Congressman from North Carolina, 
and Interior Secretary Fred A. Seaton be 
forwarded a copy of this resolution; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the State of Alaska retain 
administration and regulatory control over 
resident game species. 








Certain Economists Cry for Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp an editorial from the July 29 
Wall Street Journal. 

This editorial calls attention to the 
panaceas proposed by several econ- 
omists—panaceas for @ problem which 
perhaps does not even exist. 

The able analysis of their fallacious 
reasoning is worthy of keen study by all 
who are interested in our battle against 
Federal encroachment on _ individual 
rights. Such proposals are not in the 
spirit of America, and in my judgment 
are textbookish and devoid of the sense 
of freedom to compete and succeed—or 
fail: 

“We reject the notion that that govern- 
ment governs best which governs least.” 

A forthright statement, at any rate. The 
repudiators of Jefferson are seven prominent 
economists, including J. K. Galbraith and 
Gerhard Colm, who came out with a report 
the other day on what should be done to 
fix up this rickety old country. 

For, as the group sees it, the United States 
today “is a rudderless ship drifting on what 
is at the moment a rising tide of economic 
activity. Without a firm policy we will de- 
scend again into the trough of economic 
stagnation and _ retrogression. * * * The 
Federal Government is our only instrument 
for guiding the economic destiny of the 
country.” 

The panel offers specifics as well. Among 
others, proposed price and wage increases 
would be subject to compulsory Federal 
fact finding; tlie Government could say “No” 
and make it stick. Expansion of investment 
in the public sector; that is, lots more 
Federal spending, Studies designed to get 
away from tight money and high interest 
rate policies. And other Government action 
to try to make the economy grow 4 to 5 
percent every year. 

This is a program for Government guid- 
ance all right—and with a vengeance. So 
it is perhaps pertinent to ask just how good 
a guide any government is. 

In this country we have by now had 
considerable experience with it. We had the 
benefit of Washington’s guidance (and 
spending) throughout the thirties, only it 
didn’t guide us out of the depression. We 
have had guidance in the form of vast 
public investment and cheap money, and 
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the result of that was inflation. To counter- 
act inflation we have these repeated pro- 
posals, like the present one, for some form 
of price-wage control even though experi- 
ence suggests it is impossible to control in- 
flation merely by trying to control some of 
its symptoms. 

A spectacular current example of Govern- 
ment guidance is the farm program. No 
segment of the economy has been more 
wrapped up with Washington, and nowhere 
has the defiance of ali reason been more 
bizarre. 

Other countries’ experience is also instruc- 
tive. Britain in the postwar Socialist era 
suffocated under official rules, regulations, 
and bureaucracy; recovery began when the 
Socialists left power. West Germany’s 
miraculous recovery started when the peo- 
ple were permitted to junk their inflated 
currency and wartime and occupation eco- 
nomic controls. Russia’s economy, one of the 
most guided (regimented), is also the most 
unbalanced among industrial nations. 

Surely not all of this can be coincidental. 
Why does government, time after time and 
place after place, prove such a poor guide? 


When people work without this guidance 
they certainly can make mistakes, but the 
mistakes affect themselves and relatively 
few others. Set up a Ministry of the Econ- 
omy, however, with a Bureau of Steel, a 
Department of Automobiles, a National Re- 
frigerator Agency, and so on and on, and 
the mistakes will be colossal, for they will 
affect all those in an industry and all those 
in any way related. 

Moreover, the mistakes will be inevitable. 
Government officials cannot run an economy 
well. It’s not so much that they often lack 
experience as that they must interfere with 
and disrupt the marketplace; to do so is 
their excuse for existence. They substitute 
their judgment for the collective judgment 
of millions of individuals, and it just is no 
substitute. 

Many of thé bureaucrats’ judgments will 
not even be economic at all but political 
because they are political creatures subject 
to political pressures. For that and other 
reasons, a Government-guided economy is 
bound to be an inflationary economy. In- 
flation’s appeal to politicians is notorious, 
and quite understandable since they can 
almost never raise enough taxes to do all 
the public investment and what not they 
want. 

Economists who clamor for Government 
guidance are echoing Lord Keynes’ mis- 
placed faith in officialdom; they naively as- 
sume that bureaucrats, once an economy is 
delivered into their hands, immediately be- 
come saints and repositories of total 
wisdom. 

And this is also something worse than 
naivete. It is not only saying they know 
better than Jefferson, although that is say- 
ing a good deal. It is saying they know 
so much they can reject the guidance of 
history itself. 





No Room at the Inn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


’ Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the July 29 Washington Post, 
entitled “No Room at the Inn”: 
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No Room aT THE INN 


Morality, Jesus taught, is kindness to the 
weak. Yet in the name of morality, the 
well-fed and comfortable mén who have been 
empowered to direct the affairs of the Alex- 
andria Housing Authority have decided to 
throw out into the streets a child of 14 be- 
cause she has become pregnant out of wed- 
lock—because, as they no doubt like to put 
it, she has sinned, The irresponsible be- 
havior of the girl’s distraught father has no 
real bearing on the case and cannot be a 
valid excuse. We wonder whose sin will seem 
the greater in the eye of Heaven—the little 
girl in whose body a new life has been con- 
ceived because she was ignorant or impet- 
uous or imprudent, or the moralists of Alex- 
andria in whose morality there is no room 
left for charity or compassion. 





The Moment of Truth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of August 3, 
1959: 

From PoLann’s Heart 

Americans must be deeply moved by the 
incredible reception the people of Warsaw 
gave Vice President Nixon yesterday. In the 
heart of Communist-ruled Eastern Europe, 
in a nation with Soviet troops on its soil 
and with Soviet troops on its eastern and 
western borders, hundreds of thousands of 
people turned out spontaneously to cheer 
and throw flowers to the Vice President of 
the United States. 

This happened in a city which but a few 
weeks ago gave only a tepid welcome to 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev for whose re- 
ception the Polish Government had mobil- 
ized all its resources. Once again truth has 
shown itself to be stranger than fiction. 

No one planned it that way, but yester- 
day’s outpouring of friendship from Poland's 
heart toward our country symbolized by Mr. 
Nrxon was the most effective answer possible 
to Premier Khrushchev's gibes at our cele- 
bration of Captive Nations Week. 

The Polish Government is a member of 
Moscow's Warsaw Pact. Wladyslaw Gomulka 
and his fellow leaders have time and again 
associated themselves with Khrushchev's de- 
nunciation of American “imperialism,”’ and 
his threats against the West’s position in 
Berlin, For almost a decade and a half the 
Polish people have been indoctrinated with 
Communist propaganda from almost every 
possible organ of education and communica- 
tion. But yesterday the people of Warsaw 
gave Mr. Nrxon what may well have been 
the warmest welcome an American leader 
has received in a foreign nation for a decade 
or longer. The political implications are un- 
mistakable and will be understood by peoples 
and leaders wherever the facts are known. 

At the.end of World War II we did not use 
our power to compel Stalin to live up to his 
promises of a democratic Poland, but instead 
permitted him to enslave its people and de- 
stroy all public opposition. And almost 3 
years ago, in October 1956, we contributed 
nothing but verbal encouragement to the 
Polish people as they defied Khrushchev's 
threats and set a new course, of which Go- 
mulka was then the symbol. Nor have we 
done anything of crucial importance these 
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past 3 years, in which the concessions of the 
Polish October has been steadily whittled 
away or abolished. Yet, as Warsaw proved 
yesterday, the Polish people still see in us the 
beacon of their hopes for a better tomorrow. 

The cynical may argue that nothing really 
important was changed yesterday. Poland's 
unenviable geographic position between oc- 
cupied East Germany and the Soviet Union 
was not altered by an inch. The harsh reali- 
ties of the nuclear age which make any talk 
of liberation by force of arms unthinkable are 
as terrible this morning as they were yester- 
day before Mr. Nrxon arrived in Warsaw. 

But the cynics are wrong; something of 
great importance was changed yesterday. By 
their welcome the people of Warsaw destroyed 
the propaganda campaign which has sought 
so hard to prove that Communist totalitar- 
ianism has won over the people of Eastern 
Europe so there can be no more talk of cap- 
tive nations. In 1 hour of truth, as the 
Nixon caravan rode from the airport to the 
city, the friends of freedom and democracy 
gained new courage and new heart, which 
cannot help but affect profoundly the world 
political scene. 





Enter, Czar Nikita 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr.BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, one cannot 
pick up a newspaper today or listen to a 
newscast without references to a visit 
to the United States by Nikita Khru- 
shchev. I, personally, tend to the view 
that he should not be invited unless and 
until he has definitely demonstrated that 
he is willing to forsake his previous arro- 
gant attitude and uses his influence to 
obtain the release of U.S. airmen and 
other Americans forcibly held by the 
Soviet Union or its satellites. I do not 
believe that we should dignify any visit 
contemplated by him. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the editorial which appears in 
the August 10, 1959, issue of U.S. News & 
World Report, which is very apropos: 


ENTER, CZAR NIKITA 
(By David Lawrence) 


Officially the Government of the United 
States cannot decline to permit any member 
of a foreign government to come to this 
country for a visit as a tourist. Nor can 
the Government in Washington deny our 
own citizens the right to say what they 
please to any visitor, whoever he may be. 
Freedom of speech is the rule in America. 

If, therefore, as is being widely discussed, 
the Soviet Premier comes to the United 
States, our officials will have to be cour- 
teous. But this does not require cheers 
of applause from the resentful among us 
who see in Nikita Khrushchev the man who 
has ordered the Murder or exile of tens 
of thousands of men and women in Hun- 
gary, East Germany, and the other capitive 
nations, as well as inside the Soviet Union 
itself. 

A convict who returns to society rehabili- 
tated in mind may or may not be received 
in his community as an equal. But Nikita 
Khrushchev would be coming to America 
unrepentant, arrogant, dictatorial, and 
without abandoning a single one of his 
threats to our safety. 
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The hope of those Americans who favor 
his trip is that he will become educated 
about this country and its economic 
strength as well as its spirit of peacefulness. 
Tt is optimistically assumed that, when he 
gets to know America better, he will lose 
his misconception of our purposes and will 
be more flexible in negotiations. 

This, however, is a fallacious theory. The 
leopard doesn’t change his spots when he 
emerges from the jungle. Khrushchev is 
just another Hitler. He has gotten to be 
boss of the Soviet Union by trampling over 
his opposition and by distorting truth. He 
has threatened to bury the people of the 
United States under an avalanche of atomic 
missiles. He has issued an ultimatum to 
force us out of West Berlin. He has in- 
structed his Foreign Minister to make no 
agreement at Geneva that substantially al- 
ters his previous position. He wants no re- 
unification of Germany. He insists that our 
troops withdtaw altogether from Europe and 
that we give up our plane and missile bases 
there. 

Some misguided westerners think there is 
logic in his demands—that we ought not to 
encircle the Soviet Empire. But they for- 
get that, once our forces withdraw from 
bases overseas, we cannot instantly get them 
back, whereas it would take the Soviets just 
a few hours to send their troops and planes 
to conquer Germany, France, and Britain. 

It is imperative that the United States and 
its allies maintain their psychological as well 
as their military position. To yield to Khru- 
shchev means discSuragement to the peo- 
ples of the captive countries and, indeed, to 
the hopes of freedom-seeking peoples every- 
where. 

Why should we yield? To make money out 
of trade? Khrushchev thinks we are ad- 
dicted’to materialism and that the business- 
men of the West piace the pursuit of money 
above all else. 

But the Soviet leader is mistaken. While 
the Allies in the 1930’s did allow trade in 
strategic materials to go on almost to the 
time of Hitler’s attack in September 1939 we 
shall not make that same error again. 

Things have not changed too much with 
respect to autocratic rule in Russia over the 
years. In 1951 there was published a trans- 
lation of a book originally written in 1839 
by the Marquis de Custine entitled “Journey 
for Our Time.” It is a journal of his travels 
in Russia 120 yearsago. Walter Bedell Smith, 
former American Ambassador to Moscow, in 
an introduction says: 

“A change in nomenclature has not altered 
the character of Russia’s rulers or of its in- 
stitutions. Whether it is Stalin or the Czar, 
it is still ‘the little father’ of the Russian 
people and it is still merciless despo- 
tism. * © 

“The privileged class is today as remote 
from the mass of citizens as was Nicholas’ 
court. The rank and position of the indi- 
vidual derives from the new Soviet Ozar as 

‘surely as it did in the days of Nicholas I 
or in the days of Peter the Great. The ruler 
continues to be the most powerful and least 
accessible of all the world’s sovereigns. * * * 

“But like his czarist predecessors, he is 
omnipresent, dominating the lives and 
thoughts of his subjects in every city, village, 
and hamlet across one-sixth of the world’s 
surface. In Custine’s words: ‘All must strive 
scrupulously to obey the thought of the sov- 
ereign; his mind alone determines the destiny 
of all.’” 

Essentially, there is little difference be- 
tween the Russian Czars of yesteryears and 

the Soviet Premier of today. Ozar Nikita’s 
rule is just as absolute. The people live un- 
der a reign of terror, and there is no limit to 
his tenure. He is the Czar of all the Rus- 
sias—the Soviet Empire. This now includes 
the neighboring countries in Eastern Europe, 
which are kept in a state of subjugation by 
the presence of Soviet troops. 


August 3 


Yes, if Czar Nikita wants to come to visit 
our shores, the U.S. Government can only 
say, “Welcome,” in an official sense, but the 
American people reserve the right to say that 
no tyrant or murderer can ever be “wel- 
come” in free America, 





Poison in Your Water—No. 149 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article appearing in the 
Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette of June 
2, 1959, entitled “Chances for Solution to 
River Odors Slight”: 


CHANCES FoR SOLUTION TO RIVER OporRS 
SLIGHT—COMMITTEE Ho.tps LITTLE HOPE FoR 
East STREAM AID 


The city council’s East River water pollu- 
tion committee almost ran into extinction 
Monday night when it admitted there was no 
immediate solution to eliminating the pun- 
gent odors that have plagued river area busi- 
nessmen and residents for the past several 
years, 

The committee was established about a 
year and a half ago with the purpose of tak- 
ing action to reduce the odors stemming 
from the river during the summer months. 

Last year about $3,000 was spent on a 
liquid chemical intended to counteract the 
odors. It was unanimously agreed by those 
conducting the experiment and the persons 
living and working along the river that the 
project was a failure. 


NO ACTION THIS YEAR 


Monday night the group met again, and 
after 2 hours of discussion, agreed that no 
action would be taken this year to improve 
the East River odors. 

The only foreseeable improvement is ex- 
pected from the action to be taken by the 
three paper mills which are dumping waste 
products into the East and Fox Rivers. 
They are Northern, Charmin, and Green Bay 
Paper & Pulp. 

All three have received orders from the 
State water pollution committee instructing 
them in various phases of action which will 
be part of a plan to eliminate the discharge 
of wastes into the river. 

The earliest improvement is expected 
from Northern, where plans have been made 
to discharge waste products now going into 
the East, to lagoons to be built on North- 
ern’s property along North Quincy Street. 

FED BY PIPES 


The lagoons would be fed by a 36-inch 
concrete pipe extending about 6,000 feet 
north along Quincy. It would carry the 
fibrous wastes from the mill to the lagoons 
where the wastes would settle out and clear 
water would be discharged directly to the 
bay. The remaining fibrous wastes then 
would be dug out and used for fill material. 

Green Bay Paper & Pulp Co. has been 
ordered to show plans on a commercial sized 
reactor for atomized suspension treatment 
Plant by December 31, 1959, and Charmin 
Paper Products was ordered to improve fa- 
—- for treatment of wastes by July 1, 
1 

The committee indicated no attempt 
would be made to treat the East River this 
year, although it heard a report from Karl 
Mohr, deputy health officer, who told of the 
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success achieved in other areas through 
treatment with sodium nitrate pellets. 


COST AT $10,000 


However, he said the cost would be at least 
$10,000. He noted no money has been budg- 
eted for such a program this year. 

Nic Van Roy, representative of the North- 
side Businessmen’s Association, reported on @ 
plan forwarded about 10 to 12 years ago to 
divert the East River through a 12- by 12- 
foot sewer into Green Bay. The line would 
run northward from somewhere in the area 
of North Baird Street. 

Pat Schraufnagel, Madison, a representa- 
tive of the State water pollution committee, 
reported that tests have shown that pollu- 
tion in Fox River is down slightly over the 
past 10 years. 

COMPLAINS ABOUT MILL 


George Martin, engineer-manager of the 
metropolitan sewerage district, complained 
that one of the biggest violators of pollution 
control on the Fox was the Kimberly-Clark 
Corp. paper mill. 

He noted that the mill discharges its 
wastes into lagoons, and when the Fox River 
water level is high, they’re pumped directly 
from the lagoons to the river without any 
prior treatment. 

The committee agreed to contact the State 
water pollution committee to inquire why 
Kimberly-Clark hasn’t acted to treat the 
wastes before their discharge into the river. 

N. L. Malcove of Northern reported that 
five companies along the Fox River will be- 
gin to pump oxygen into the river through 
their power turbines this summer. He said 
it is expected each plant will add one part 
of oxygen per million parts of water. 

The plan already has been tried on an ex- 
perimental basis and has proved practicable, 
he said. 





Waste, Secrecy Out of Oversea Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland News has long advocated 
elimination of waste and secrecy in the 
expenditures of our foreign aid. It is 
my hope that the House conferees will 
stand fast and insist upon the House 
provisions which require elimination of 
secrecy and waste in the administration 
of foreign aid. 

Under leave obtained, I insert in the 
Record an editorial which appeared in 
the Cleveland News July 31: 


Waste, Secrecy Out oF OVERSEA AID 


The House vote on President Eisenhower's 
foreign aid appropriation bill slashed $700 
million from his $3.9 billion request—the 
largest sum since the U.S. aid-program was 
originated—and banned secrecy on our mu- 
nificent oversea spending. 

It did so by means of an amendment which 
provides that Congress will obtain informa- 
tion on what-funds are going to what coun- 


' tries, and in what form, or Congress can 


halt particular foreign aid. 

Various Government administration agen- 
cies disbursing our foreign-aid dollars have 
for years wrapped a cloak of secrecy around 
outlays. It has been one of the most griev- 
ous aid spending plagues, infuriating even 
the program’s defenders. Administrators of 
foreign aid have constantly refused to give 


Congress pertinent fact and figures on count- 
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less projects, economic and military. Con- 
sidering the wastefulness, bribery, and other 
maladministration features which have come 
to light in the program, small wonder the 
foreign aid disbursers haven’t wanted Con- 
gress, or the American public, to know the 
gruesome facts. 

The fact that the House cut so deeply 
under the President’s $3.9 billion request 
shows that the constant instances of waste 
and graft revealed in the aid program fi- 
nally have persuaded Members of Congress 
the people’s money must be protected. 





The Nature of the Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, in my opin- 
ion, we can better cope with our enemy 
when we understand him and what he 
seeks to do and the methods he uses. 
The New York Daily News, I believe, is 
rendering a very valuable public service 
in running a series of editorials which 
expose every facet of communism. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the second article in this series 
entitled “The Nature of the Enemy” 
which appeared in the August 3, 1959, 
issue of the Daily News: 

THE NATURE OF THE ENEMY 


Plowing through some of communism’s 
vast and horribly boring so-called literature, 
you get the impression that Karl Marx 
dreamed up a highly complex philosophy, 
and that V. I. Lenin and Josef Stalin made 
it more so. 

Actually, communism—the enemy dis- 
cussed in this series of editorials—rests on 
a few simple and easily understood proposi- 
tions, The pompous language the comrades 
use is for the purpose of impressing suckers 
and confusing opponents. 

At the core of the Communist doctrine is 
the belief that government—the state—can 
plan and direct people’s lives, down to the 
smallest detail, far better and more efficient- 
ly than people can plan and direct their own 
lives. 

Admit that, and you have to admit that 
the people should surrender their liberties 
to the state, so that it may make them 
happy and prosperous; and that the state, 
in its supreme wisdom, should own and oper- 
ate all industries, businesses, and farms for 
the good of the people. 

Obviously, only a handful of persons in 
any country can have the super-brainpower 
needed to run such a gigantic machine of 
government. Communists everywhere free- 
ly admit that they fill this bill. 

Haven't they studied the scientific teach- 
ings of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin till they 
know them by heart? What more do you 
want as mental equipment for a master class 
that can lead the suet-brained masses 
around by their collective nose for those 
masses’ own good, while killing anyone who 
gets in the way? 

Another basic Communist preposition is 
that religion—Christianity, Judaism, Mo- 
hammedanism, Buddhism, or whatever—is 
a complete fraud. The Communists have to 
maintain this atheist attitude chiefly be- 
cause they cannot safely admit that there 
is a Supreme Being blessed with more wis- 
dom than any Red or Red government pos- 
sesses. 
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THE COMMUNIST MASTER CLASS 


A third Communist dogma is that, until 
communism takes over the world, all the 
non-Communist nations will be infested 
with oppressors (capitalists, kings, nobles, 
sheiks, sultans, and so on) who will persist- 
ently exploit and persecute the people, or 
proletariat. 

The Communist objective is to stir up the 
proletariat to rebel in every non-Communist 
country and put the Reds in power—after 
which, as we'll be seeing in this series of 
editorials, the proletariat, to its pained sur- 
prise, will find itself worse off than it was 
before. ’ 

Add to these basic principles the claim 
that a Communist world takeover is inevi- 
table—the wave of the future (they say), and 
you can’t escape it, bud, no matter how you 
may try—and you get a social and economic 
fighting machine which is bound to go places 
and profoundly affect human history before 
it cracks up. 

Further, the Communist sales talk to 
hoped-for Red converts is cleverly worked 
out. 

Communist agitators aim their appeals at 
every one of the worst human instincts and 
emotions—envy; avarice, conceit, laziness, 
gluttony, lust, selfishness, hatred, fear. 

Ignorant poor people are assured that, 
come the revolution, they can virtually quit 
working and move in on the good jobs, the 
big houses, the best automobiles, and the 
prettiest women. 





THEY'LL PROMISE YOU EVERYTHING 


Poor intellectuals are told that they will be 
brainy philosopher-kings in the Communist 
state. 

Timid wealthy people are urged to con- 
tribute to the Communist Party in hope of 
buying mercy from the Reds (which they 
won’t get) when the great day comes. 

Idealistic youngsters are occasionally at- 
tracted to communism as an alleged short- 
cut to the rubbing out of all the admitted 
evils and injustices in the world. 

Economic, social, religious, racial, and na- 
tional groups are incited by Communist agi- 
tators to hatred of one another. 

If you have any resentment on any score, 
just bring it to a Communist agitator or 
propagandist, and he'll promise you a cure 
for your inward wound a day or two after the 
Reds take over. 

So much for the principles and promises 
of communism. 

In later editorials in this series, we'll out- 
line some of the fearful and wonderful ways 
in which these principles and promises work 
out in practice after the revolution. 





Kick or Be Taxed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have already expressed my unqualified 
opposition to the proposal made by our 
Ways and Means Committee to tempec- 
rarily earmark part of the automobile 
excise tax for the Highway Trust Fund. 

Apparently, I am far from being alone 
in my skepticism about temporary tax 
lawr. The Davison Index of Davison, 
Mich., for example—writing just before 
the committee came out with the excise 
tax transfer as an alternative to increas- 
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ing, “temporarily,” gasoline taxes—ex- 
press the same apprehension that “tem- 
porary” and “permanent” are synony- 
mous in Government parlance. Under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the perceptive editorial 
from the July 30, 1959, issue of the Index, 
which follows: 
Kick or Be TaAxep 

What chance has the public for protection 
from constant tax increases? Apparently it 
has almost none. A proposed increase of 114 
cents a gallon in the Federal gas tax was 
voted down by Congress. Within days a new 
proposal came up to increase the tax one- 
half cent a gallon for 1 or 2 years and trans- 
fer some receipts now received from present 
gas taxes from the general fund into the spe- 
cial highway trust fund, where they should 
have gone in the first place. Another pro- 
posal would raise the gas tax 14, cents for a 
2-year period only. 

Any way you look at it, the determination 
is to make the public pay additional gas 
taxes for a crash program of highway build- 
ing instead of doing the construction work 
as money becomes available. 

If anyone is guillible enough to believe that 
a@ l- or 2-year “special” gas tax would be 
dropped at the end of such periods, he should 
have hjs head examined. All one has to do 
is to check over the “emergency” taxes that 
were passed for various purposes years ago 
to realize that no special tax for 1 or 2 years 
would be dropped at the end of that period. 

The tax spenders will always be exceeding 
their income no matter how large the taxes 
are. The people will never get relief until 
they tell Congress in no uncertain terms, 
that tax reductions, not tax increases, are 
in order. 

At the end of 2 years roads will again be 
costing twice as much as estimated, “spe- 
cial” taxes will have to be retained and it 
is safe to say increases will be asked. 





Randolph E. Myers, YMCA Head, 
Washington, D.C., Dies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me so to 
do, I am pleased to comply with the re- 
quest of many, many admirers and 
friends of the recent general secretary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Washington, D.C., Randolph E. Myers, 
who passed on while at his desk at the 
local YMCA at the age of 61. The fol- 
lowing article was furnished me by his 
friends, it having appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald on Friday, 
June 5, 1959: 

R. BE. Myress, 61, “Y” Heap, Dies 

Randolph E. Myers, general secretary of 
the YMCA, died yesterday at his desk of a 
heart attack. He was 61. 

Mr. Myers was born in Loudoun County, 
Va., and came to the YMCA in 1918 following 
duty in the Marine Corps during World War 
I. His first job with the YMCA was as a 
room and information clerk at the central 
branch. 

In his early years with the association, he 
also worked as program activities secretary, 
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membership and public relations director, 
and educational director. - 

In 1944, he became executive secretary of 
the central branch. Four years later, he 
was named assistant general secretary of the 
Metropolitan Washington YMCA. In 1951 
he achieved the association’s highest area 
post. 

Mr. Myers represented the Washington as- 
sociation at the Paris convention of the 
World Alliances of the YMCA, in 1955. 

He had served as a director of the Home 
Building Association and as a board member 
of the Federation of Churches. He was 
secretary of the Washington Lions Club for 
15 years, later becoming vice president, then 
president. 

Mr. Myers was a handball enthusiast, and 
was an area champion in his younger days. 
Other hobbies included fishing, gardening 
and music. 

Surviving are his wife, Mollie, of the home 
address, 2643 North Rockingham St., Arling- 
ton; two daughters, Mary Valente, of Bethes- 
da, and Betty Newlen, of Kensington; two 
sisters, Mae Myers, of Leesburg, Va., and Mrs. 
Robert L. Grubb of Hagerstown, Md. 

Funeral services will be held at noon Mon- 
day at the S. H. Hines funeral home. Burial 
will be in Arlington Cemetery. 


In addition to the foregoing newspaper 
comments, I am pleased to include a 
final tribute to him beautifully worded 
by one of the young men who had told 
me that the general secretary had been 
an inspiration to him—as well as to 
many, many hundreds more: 

TRIBUTE TO RANDOLPH E. MYERS 


The Congress of the United States an- 
nounces with deep regret the death of Mr. 
Randolph E. Myers, general secretary of the 
Metropolitan area YMCA, Washington, D.C., 
which occurred on June 4, 1959. He was 
born in Loudoun County, Va., and completed 
his education in this area. 

He served with the Marine Corps during 
World War I, and in 1918 began his pro- 
fessional career at the central branch YMCA 
in Washington as @ room and information 
clerk. He was soon promoted to assistant 
membership secretary and later became 
membership and program secretary. In 
1944 he was appointed executive secretary 
of the central branch and 4 years later he 
was named assistant general secretary. 

In 1950 Mr. Myers became general secre- 
tary, the highest post in the area. He rep- 
resented the Washington association at the 
Paris Convention of the World Alliances of 
the YMCA in 1955. He also served with dis- 
tinction as director and vice president of the 
Home Building Association. Mr. Myers was 
secretary of the Washington Lions Club for 
15 years, later becoming vice president and 
then president. He was selected by the 
local Lions club as official delegate to 13 in- 
ternational conventions. 


Mr. Myers’ constant interest in civic af- 
fairs and philanthropic activities was fur- 
ther emphasized by his years of service as a 
member of the board of the Washington 
Society for the Blind. He was also a leader 
in all United Givers Fund campaigns from 
the time UGF was inaugurated. He was 
awarded an honorary degree of doctor of 
laws by Southeastern University in 1952. 

Throughout his 4l-year career, Mr. Myers 
gave a special kind of dedicated devotion to 
his work and to the hundreds of thousands 
of young men associated with the YMCA. 
His life was characterized by sincerity and 
kindness and motivated- by the highest 
standards of Christian purpose. During his 
impressive “Y” career, he gained interna- 
tional recognition. With his untimely pass- 
ing, we have lost an eminent citizen and 
world renowned YMCA leader. 


August 3 
Race Incident Jolts Foreign Labor Guests 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting for the information of those who 
read the Appendix of the Recorp, the 
following report on a racial incident in- 
volving one of our foreign guests in Kan- 
sas City, Mo.: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald] 
Race INCIDENT JOLTS FoREIGN LaBor GUESTS 

Kansas City, Mo., July 29.—A top Nigerian 
labor official touring the United States with 
a group of international labor leaders was 
told not to return to a downtown Kansas City 
cafeteria Monday night because of his race, 
it was learned today. 

Alaba Kalejaiye, 42, secretary-general of 
the Nigerian Civil Service Union, said he was 
allowed to eat his food because he had al- 
ready gone through the line and purchased 
it, but the Forum Cafeteria manager told 
him not to return. 

“We feel quite bitter about this,” said 
Ranajeet Majumber, vice president of the 
West Bengal Committee of the Indian Na- 
tional Trade Union Congress. “We all deeply 
resent the treatment of Mr. Kalejaiye and 
feel that this incident has spoiled our visit 
here.” 

In Washington, George C. Lodge, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for International Affairs, 
apologized to Kalejaiye by phone. He later 
issued a statement in which he said he hoped 
the Nigerian would realize that the incident 
was in no sense typical of the United States. 

“The overwhelming majority of the Amer- 
ican .people condemn such inhospitality,” 
Lodge said. The Labor Department is spon- 
soring agency for the visit of the group. 

Kalejaiye said he considers the incident 
“an affront to my country.” 

The 10 union leaders are in Kansas City 
this week on part of a nationwide tour of 
factories and industries. 


T have through various sources con- 
firmed the details of this report. It is 
my understanding that this incident oc- 
curred after this group had received the 
keys of the city from the mayor and 
after they had had a meeting with for- 
mer President Harry Truman. It is un- 
fortunate that. the favorable impressions 
received up to that point were cancelled 
out by the prejudiced attitude of the 
manager of one of the Forum Cafe- 
terias, a chain in that community. It 
is My understanding that the Forum 
Cafeteria is one of the chief offenders 
of civil rights in Kansas City. It is my 
further understanding that up to this 
point the city attorney for. that com- 
munity has ruled that proposed ordi- 
nances prohibiting discrimination in 
public accommodations are not permis- 
sible under the city charter. There is 
hope, however, that this interpretation 
may be reversed by more enlightened 
legal advice. I certainly join the Kansas 
City Commission on Human Relations in 
hoping that this remedy will be forth- 
coming as soon as possible. It is a sick- 
ening experience to see our effort to win 
and maintain the, friendship of non- 
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white peoples in Africa, Asia, and 
South America damaged by the unen- 
lightened attitudes of America’s bigots. 
’ Why is it so difficult to make peo- 
ple understand the effect of these inci- 
dents upon our relations with the darker 
peoples of the earth and the question 
mark it puts behind our sincerity with 
respect to democratic ideals? When 
will people realize that we no longer 
live in a vacuum but are exposed for the 
whole world to see? 

It was interesting to note a few days 
ago, on the front page of the Jackson, 
Miss., Clarion Ledger, a picture of three 
Cuban soldiers, former members of 
Castro’s revolutionary forces, eating in 
a hotel cafe in downtown Jackson with 
apparently no restrictions whatsoever. 
Yet, a foreign visitor who happens to be 
black and is from Nigeria which is pro- 
American and the largest country in 
Africa would not be welcomed in that 
restaurant or in one in Kansas City, 
which is supposed to be infinitely more 
enlightened than Jackson, Miss. And 
when you consider that the Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, headed by the senior Senator from 
Mississippi, recently received testimony 
from former commander in chief of the 
Cuban Air Force, Maj. Pedro Luis Diaz 
y Lanz—whether that testimony can be 
substantiated or not—that Castro and 
his followers are Communists and Com- 
munist sympathizers, it is difficult not to 
draw the conclusion that it is all right 
for even an avowed Communist to eat in 
a restaurant in Mississippi, the “anti- 
Communist, Bible belt” State, as long as 
he is white. 

Let me make clear that I do not infer 
that Castro or his followers-are either 
Communists or Communist sympathiz- 
ers. But I do point out the monstrous 
insincerities and inconsistencies which 
is the bigot mind, of which there is too 
much example in American democracy. 





Report on Castro 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “One Inside Report on Castro,” 
written by George Todt, and published 
in the Valley Times of July 16, 1959. | 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OneE*INSIDE REPORT ON CASTRO 
(By George Todt) 

“The little foxes that spoil the vines.” 
(Song of Solomon 4: 15). 

Is Fidel the Fox really Castro the Com- 
munist? 

This is exactly what the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee is now being told 
in Washington by no less an authority than 
Major Pedro Luis Diaz Lanz, former chief 
of Castro's air force. 
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His story seems to ring true and he has 
described both of the Castro brothers—Fidel 
and Raul—and others high in the present 
Cuban Government as out-and-out Commu- 
nists. 

Diaz Lanz was a Cuban patriot who gave 
up some high-paying fiying jobs to fight 
against the former tyrant, Batista. He joined 
Castro in 1956 because he thought that the 
latter meant to bring democracy to the 
people of our nearby island neighbor. 

On June 30 of this year, a sadly disillu- 
sioned Major Diaz Lanz resigned his posi- 
tion as chief of the air force and later fled 
to the United States. 

What he has told our Senators and in- 
telligence chiefs may be boiled down to this: 
Instead of bringing liberty and freedom to 
Cuba, Castro has brought a Communist dic- 
tatorship. 

The airman said that anyone who has 
heard Castro express himself privately would 
have no difficulty in assessing his true na- 
ture as an unblushing Red, as are other im- 
portant members of his cabinet. These in- 
clude both the Secretary of State and the 
Minister of Defense. 

Furthermore, the former air chief states 
unequivocally that the Cuban dictator has 
no intention whatsoever of holding free 
elections for the Cuban people. 

It’s a pretty grim picture, this fiasco which 
is literally taking place at our Nation’s 
doorstep. What’s the matter with our side, 
anyway? 

This column has been calling the signals 
correctly with relation to Fidel Castro for 
many months now. We had loads of emi- 
nent company, too. Such outstanding na- 
tional publications as U.S. News & World 
Report, National Review and Human Events, 
for example; and commentator Fulton Lewis 
Jr. 

On Capitol Hill there were at least several 
alert solons in both parties who also called 
the shots correctly with reference to Castro, 
the Red Fox. This bipartisan group in- 
cluded liberals and conservatives of varying 
shades and hues on both sides of the aisle, 
among them the following: 

Senators Wayne Morse, Democrat of Ore- 
gon, and Gerorce SMATHERS, Democrat of 
Florida, and Congressmen DONALp L. JACK- 
SON, Republican of California, ALtvIn E. 
O’KonskI, Republican of Wisconsin, WaYNE 
Hays, Democrat of Ohio, and Criare E. Horr- 
MAN, Republican of Michigan. Not to men- 
tion an astute lady Congresswoman KatTH- 
ARINE St. GEeorGE, Republican of New York. 

These voices crying in the wilderness 
where Castro was concerned are mentioned 
only to show that there has been no lack of 
an objective appreciation of his commu- 
nistic tendencies by our citizens here in the 
United States. 

And yet what action worthy of the name 
has been taken against this cunning Red 
upstart at this stage of the game? 

Here we are—the most powerful nation on 
earth—and we are foolishly permitting our- 
selves to be pushed around by this Carib- 
bean pipsqueak as though we might be the 
very dirt beneath his feet. 

First, he threatened neurotically to mur- 
der “200,000 gringos” if we landed any Ma- 
rines to protect the interests of our endan- 
gered nationals as Cuba’s streets were run- 
ning red with blood—much of it innocent, 
incidentally. 

Second, he has more recently threatened 
to appropriate the legitimate property of 
American corporation in Cuba without pay- 
ment, which is about par for the course. At 
least, for Castro. 

Now, according to international law, there 
seems to be a substantial case for “national- 
izing” the property of aliens in foreign 
countries upon occasion, all right—but only 
if they may receive a fair financial reim- 
bursement in return and settlement. Not 
for free. 
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Castro says, in effect, of course, that he 
would very much like to reimburse the 
American “exploiters” in Cuba—if he only 
could. It’s merely that he doesn’t have any 
ready cash on hand. All of which is really 
too bad, you see. For the only way in which 
he might readily obtain the necessary funds 
would be for the rich American taxpayers to 
hand him large grants of money with the 
usual “no strings attached.” (An honor, 
gringos.) 

Then Castro the fox could have his chick- 
en and eat it, too. Which is mighty nice 
work if you can get it. 

Actually, our position in regards to expro- 
priation of American properties by Castro 
or other close friends of Moscow ought to be 
summed up in these words: 

“If you can’t pay—don’t play.” 

Isn't it about time for Uncle Sam to make 
@ suitable show of force in the Western 
Hemisphere’s “Red Sea,” to wit the Carib- 
bean? When will we put our foot down? 
Why wait any longer? 





Outstanding New Officers of ROA. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, no Mem- 
ber of this House needs to be told why 
our colleague LERoy ANDERSON of Mon- 
tana, is highly qualified to be vice presi- 
dent—Army—for the Reserve Officers 
Association. LeRoy is a major general 
in the National Guard, a quiet, capable, 
and responsible man, certainly a model 
of a modern major general. We rejoice 
in his recent election as vice president— 
Army—of the Reserve Officers As- 
sociation and congratulate the ROA on 
its outstanding choice. 

We also think that the ROA was most 
fortunate to elect as president Col. John 
W. Richardson, Air Force Reserve, De- 
troit, Mich. It was my privilege to be- 
come acquainted with Colonel Richard. 
son on a Reserve officers leaders ex- 
change program which entailed a 2-week 
tour of Europe during March of this 
year. Heis aman of energy, dedication, 
and resourcefulness. It is plain that he 
will make a notable record as President 
of the Reserve Officers Association. 

Under a unanimous consent previously 
granted I am including further details 
about Colonel Richardson: 

ROA’s New PRESIDENT 

The Denver convention by unanimous vote 
chose Col. John W. Richardson as our new 
president for 1959-60. He got off to a quick 
start with conferences in Washington at 
national headquarters, Capitol Hill, and the 
Pentagon. 

A long-time, hard-working, dedicated mem- 
ber, Colonel Richardson assumes the presi- 
dency with full knowledge of our problems 
and our potentialities. Under his leadership, 
ROA can look forward to another great year. 

Colonel Richardson has just completed 
three terms as national vice president for 
Air. He also has held office in the Depart- 
ment of Michigan. 

In private life he is manager, automotive 
fabric sales, F & F department, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., with headquarters 
in Detroit. He lives with his wife and two 
children in Bloomfield, Mich. 
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Colonel Richardson was born in Camden, 
8.C., July 14, 1910. He graduated from Vir- 
ginia Military Institute in June 1931 with 
a B.S. in chemistry and a second lieutenant’s 
commission in the Cavalry Reserve. He 
transferred to the Air Force in February 1942 
and went overseas the following month. 
After 4 years’ extended active duty in 
World War II, 35 months of which was over- 
seas, Colonel Richardson came home to take 
up an active and continuing interest in the 
Air Force Reserve and the ROA. For the 
past 3 years his mobilization assignment 
has been Chief of Staff, 10th Air Force, which 
encompasses 18 States. He has served on 
several Air Force committees and boards, be- 
sides his local and national offices in ROA. 
Colonel Richardson is a director of Cana- 
dian Futurama Fund, Ltd., Toronto, and the 
Economic Club of Detroit. He also is ective 
in other organizations including the Aero 
Club of Michigan, Bloomfield Hills Country 
Club, Detroit Athletic Club, the Recess Club, 
the American Ordnance Association, Bloom- 
field Hunt Club, Air Force Association, and 
National Aeronautic Association. 
His decorations include the Legion of Merit, 
Presidential Citation, and two commendation 
ribbons. 


Saginaw River Dredging Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to ‘extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the follewing editorial 
which appeared in the Saginaw News on 
July 26, 1959, concerning the Saginaw 
River dredging project. I felt that this 
editorial which points out the business 
and shipping problems resulting from the 
delay in this project should be brought to 
the attention of the Members of this 
body: 

“For WANT OF A Nar. A SHOE Was LosT’— 
or Was It a SurP? 


When the Norwegian freighter Lindenjfjord 
last week refused to enter the Saginaw River 
at Bay City because of the shallow channel, 
and so forced Bay City Shovel Co. to ship 
cranes to Detroit by rail for ship loading at 
an added expense of $2,000, this Saginaw 
Valley got a better understanding of political 
economics in action. 

The public must have gotten a good idea, 
too, of the potential economies to be gained 
through St. Lawrence Seaway shipments. 
Had that freighter been able to pull into dock 
and take aboard this cargo in a single hand- 
ling, the Bay City firm could have realized 
an extra $2,000 profit. As far as Bay City 
Shovels is concerned, that money is wasted— 
spent unnecessarily in delivering its equip- 
ment to the same destination. 

A Bay City freight official is quoted as say- 
ing that the Norwegian freighter incident 
would repeat itself “again and again.” And 
the manager of a freight forwarding concern 
dryly commented: “We'll be sitting on the 
shore watching the smoke on the horizon.” 

What they say certainly must be true of 
most deep-draught freighters whose captains 
will point their ships’ helms away from our 
Tri-County seaway port until the Saginaw 
River is dredged deep enough to assure safe 
passage. 

We not only have seen business in a solid 
dollar figure lost in this single instance: 
We also have been told that a $5.9 million 
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Saginaw River dredging project under su- 
pervision of the Army Corps of Engineers is 
now dead for at least another year. 

The loss of business and the delayed Fed- 
eral project stem from failure to raise $218,- 
000 for protective alterations to two railroad 
bridges at Bay City which might be weak- 
ened by the deepening operation. Army 
engineers held that the cost of this work 
should be absorbed locally to free the Fed- 
eral Government of any liability. 

Our State waterways commission viewed 
this project as a proper State obligation. But 
the House Ways and Means Committee in late 
May rejected the request saying bluntly that 
the State of Michigan wasn't going to sub- 
sidize any benefiting industries along the 
Saginaw River. 

There is little point in arguing that sub- 
sidy of industries was not the intent. We 
would be first to oppose the State’s getting 
into the business of building up port fa- 
cilities, patently a field for private enter- 
prise. The need came as a Federal order, 
however, not for improvement of anything 
but for prevention of possible damage to ex- 
isting private property. 

As an apparent policy, the House Ways and 
Means Committee has decided to restrain the 
State Waterways Commission from getting 
into anything involving Seaway develop- 
ment or encouraging with State funds. This 
has thrown the responsibility entirely into 
local hands. 

Our Tri-County Seaway Study Committee 
has been sounding out major river shippers 
in Saginaw, Bay City, and Midland to see 
whether th $218,000 could be raised privately. 
Now, we note, a Bay City commissioner seeks 
to muster still another group of businessmen 
and industrialists to see what can be done 
toward getting the major dredging project 
underway. 

The experience of Bay City Shovels Co. 
with the Norwegian freighter suffices to dem- 
onstrate that shippers have a direct and pre- 
dominant interest in clearing this bottle- 
neck to development. It is a public ques- 
tion, however, whether the financial burden 
should be solely their obligation. The port 
and the river constitute a public waterway 
of major magnitude in the economic de- 
velopment of this area, if not of the State. 

Bay City, Midland, Saginaw, and the in- 
terior on which they hope to draw will not 
realize the benefits of a deep-water river and 
harbor until this $218,000 “insurance” con- 
struction has been financed. A year’s delay 
already is conceded, and the losses from that 
delay are now being counted. 

We never have encouraged the shirking of 
local responsibility, just as we have deplored 
the handout route as the easy way to evade 
obligations. Our State legislature, like Con- 
gress, is deluged with appeals for undeserved 
assistance. The News has been quick to dis- 
courage these temptations within this Sagi- 
naw area as elsewhere in the State and Na- 
tion. 

If we did not believe that the State shares 
a@ responsibility in advancing Federal water- 
way improvements, such as confront us in 
this engineering problem which has arisen 
in conjunction with dredging, we would not 
urge that the Ways and Means Committee 
reconsider its view. The development of 
public water routes is not a matter of purely 
local concern. If it were, the Federal Govy- 
ernment never would have assumed its his- 
toric authority and responsibility in this 
area of public interest. 

We cannot reconcile the Federal view 
which accepts this $5.9 million waterway im- 
provement as a public necessity with the 
State legislative committee's view that cor- 
rection of a local t to the project 
is nothing but a subsidy of private industry. 

Because of their direct benefit from a 
navigable waterway shippers admittedly have 
@ greater immediate stake in the project 
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than anyone else. But this is an economic 
view point of narrowest vision. In the in- 
terest of Michigan’s economic development 
there should be room for reconciliation of 
these opposing views. 


Vice President Nixon Opens Wide Crack 
in the Iron Curtain To Steal the Show, 


but Rockefeller Aides Want To Push 
the Governor on Stage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
August 10, 1959, issue of U.S. News & 
World Report, Francis B. Stevens, form- 
er Director of the U.S. State Depart- 
ment’s Office of Eastern European Af- 
fairs, gives this appraisal of the NIxon 
visit to Russia: 

In the 15 hours, spread over 4 days, which 
he (Nrxon) spent with Nikita Khrushchev in 
Moscow, RicHaRD NIXON was exposed to a 
favorite Soviet weapon in the cold war— 
diplomacy by bear baiting. He proved such 
an apt pupil that a world audience, at first 
startled, then enthralled, hung on every 
word of the verbal slugfest. 


Mr. Stevens went on to say that 
through the heat came a measure on 
enlightenment for both Khrushchev and 
NIxon and the citizens of Russia and the 
United States as well: 

This in itself is a positive step. No high 
American official had said these things to 
Khrushchev since the summit conference of 
1955, and they badly needed saying. 


In view of the foregoing, I read with 
dismay an article from the July 30, 1959, 
issue of the New York Times under the 
heading of “Rockefeller Aids Prepare 
for 1960.” The story indicated that 
Rockefeller’s aids had made an analysis 
of current political trends purporting 
to demonstrate that Rockefeller would 
make a stronger Republican presidential 
candidate. Not only was there a not- 
able absence of any statistics in the ar- 
ticle, but the story quoted the fantastic 
comment that Governor Rockefeller “is 
a better bet to sell himself to practical 
conservatives than Vice President Nrxon 
is to sell himself to liberal Republicans.” 

This type of thinking is not only con- 
trary to the facts, but counters the co- 
hesive forces of the Republican Party 
which have been steamrolling into ac- 
tion, and is a great disservice to Gover- 
nor Rockefeller himself. My thoughts 
on this matter are best expressed in an 
article by Gould Lincoln which appeared 
in the August 1, 1959, issue of the Eve- 
ning Star and under unanimous consent 
I request it be included at this point. 

The article follows: 

ROCKEFELLER FORCES ON THE Move 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

Vice President Ricnarp M. Nrxon is gain- 
ing new laurels by his visit to Moscow, by 
his personal bearing there and his public 
and private statements. He has, indeed, add- 
ed to his stature, as is admitted even by his 
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critics. All this is doing his chances for the 
1960 Republican presidential nomination no 
harm, 

Apparently all this favorable pro-Nrxon 
publicity, adding to the Nrxon political 
strength, is giving concern to the Republi- 
cans who are boosting Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller of New York for the presidential nomi- 
nation. It is acknowledged that the Vice 
President is extremely strong with the GOP 
organization throughout the country. Polls 
of these party leaders have shown an over- 
whelming preference for Mr. Nixon. Now it 
appears his popularity with the rank and 
file of the voters is on the increase. 

Reports from New York are that the 
Rockefeller supporters and advisers already 
have set to work to offset Nixon advances 
and to check any future gains. Their one 
hope is to prove that Governor Rockefeller 
has a better chance to win the presidential 
election next year than has Mr. Nrxon. They 
are preparing to make this argument to Re- 
publican leaders throughout the country, 
but particularly in the big industrial States 
of the East, Middle West, and the Pacific 
coast. They will argue that Mr. Nrxon is 
hated by the Democrats who, for 7 ‘years, 
have conducted a campaign of vilification 
against him; that liberal independents look 
coldly upon him, and that without a con- 
siderable number of Democratic and inde- 
pendent votes the Republicans cannot hope 
to win the presidency next year. They will 
argue, too, that some Republicans among 
the rank-and-file voters do not like Mr. 
NIXON. 

THE CASE OF TAFT 


What effects such arguments will have on 
the Republican presidential nomination 
contest between Mr. Nixon and Mr. Rocke- 
feller—for it is now admittedly a contest al- 
though neither has announced himself a 
candidate—is still very much a matter of 
guesswork. The argument that the late 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio could not 
have been elected President was used against 
the Ohioan, not once but several times. It 
did more than anything else to deny Senator 
Taft a nomination. 

One thing is certain, however. If the 
Rockefeller forces persist in carrying on such 
@ campaign, it is not going to make it easier 
for Mr. Nixon, if he becomes the presiden- 
tial nominee, to win next year’s election. 
On the contrary, it could help sink Republi- 
can chances for victory without trace. At 
best this seems a very negative way of win- 
ning a nomination for the New York Gov- 
ernor,. 

SHOULD SHOW HIMSELF 


Another and more direct way for the 
Rockefeller campaign to operate is for the 
Governor to get out and show himself and 
his abilities as a campaigner to Republicans 
in all parts of the country. In this way, he 
will give them a choice between himself and 
Mr. Nixon without tearing down the Vice 
President in the minds of the voters, a poor 
way of doing business. Mr. Nixon, during 
his career in Congress and as Vice President 
has shown courage, ability to handle himself 
under most difficult circumstances, and real 
statesmanship. Why should another Repub- 
lican attempt to belittle him? But if 
present reported plans of the Rockefeller 
camp are correct, the effort is to be made to 
convince the GOP leaders that Mr. Nixon 
could not win. 

Governor Rockefeller won an amazing vic- 
tory—in a so-called Democratic year—over 
the then Gov. Averell Harriman, Democrat, 
last November. He won it because of his 
own campaigning ability, which is admittedly 
great, and because the Democrats had a bit- 
ter quarrel which tore them wide open. The 
Governor is recognized as a progressive Re- 
publican. That does not endear him to many 
of the more conservative Republicans, al- 
thotgh it. strengthens him with some of the 
wavering Democrats and the independents, 
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Mr, Nrxon, for his part, has certainly gone 
along absolutely with the progressive repub- 
licanism preached by his chief, President 
Eisenhower, without faltering. Despite this, 
the conservative Republicans like him. They 
insist that with Mr. Nixon as a candidate 

t a Democrat, the people will have a 
real choice to make at the polls, whereas, if 
Governor Rockefeller is the GOP candidate 
there will be no such distinction. They 
charge that the Governor is too “new deal- 
ish.”’ 

It is generally conceded that the GOP has 
in the persons of the Vice President and 
Governor Rockefeller two outstanding pres- 
idential possibilities—either of whom would 
make an able President of the United States. 
Mr. Nrxon, however, has been brought into 
far greater contact with the problems which 
confront the country today, both at home 
and abroad. The knowledge he has ac- 
quired is a real asset. 





The Temper of the Negro Community 
Everywhere Is To Fight Back 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
ReEcorD an editorial, ““The Temper of the 
Negro Community Everywhere Is To 
Fight Back,” recently published in the 
Los Angeles Tribune, a Negro weekly of 
that city. 

On May 17, this year, the anniversary 
of the Supreme Court school desegrega- 
tion decision, I had the privilege of giv- 
ing the principal address at a rally in 
Memphis, Tenn., and made certain 
statements on this same subject which 
have been deliberately distorted by some 
people. In that address, I made refer- 
ence to the uprisings of peoples around 
the world concerned with the issue of 
human rights and I called attention to 
the fact that all Americans, regardless 
of race or creed, have cause to be grate- 
ful to such organizations as the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People for absorbing the emo- 
tional impact of the Negro’s reaction to 
racial prejudice, discrimination, and 
segregation in America. I also stated 
that as we approach the 100th anniver- 
sary of the emancipation in 1963, which 
has long been the goal of the NAACP 
for full attainment of equal rights for 
Negro citizens, if Negroes have con- 
tinued to experience silence from the 
White House and slow motion tactics of 
congressional committees and stubborn 
resistance and injustice from local seg- 
regationist-diehards, organizations and 
individuals who preach meekness and 
nonviolence will find it exceedingly 
difficult to contain the fire that is 
smoldering within so many American 
Negroes. ° 

Despite criticisms, by some persons, of 
comments of this kind, this editorial and 
my remarks simply reflect the feelings 
of Negroes and are realistic. I am per- 
suaded that it is the obligation of re ge 
who are dedicated to the principles of 
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democracy and devoted to the welfare 
of this country and all its peoples who 
see this Nation plummeting to danger 
to warn and warn again until our Na- 
tion hears and heeds and heals itself, 
for the welfare and honor of us all. 
The editorial follows: 


Tue TEMPER OF THE NEGRO COMMUNITY 
EVERYWHERE Is To Ficut Back 


It does no good that the NAACP has 
suspended Robert F. Williams, the honest 
spokesman of Negroes of Union County, N.C., 
for his statements advocating that Negroes 
“meet violence with violence” in the South 
where they “have no 14th amendment,” 
where there is no justice for them, and 
even little of physical safety. 

The “cat is out of the bag,” as the say- 
ing goes; and it will not be long before the 
Negro will start suiting the deed to the word; 
and, we might add, like Mr. Williams, we 
believe that then, and only then, will ter- 
rorism against Negroes in the South end. 

Williams only spoke the “temper of his 
community,” as was testified to in New York 
at the NAACP hearing last week. 

He only spoke the temper of the Negro 
anywhere, who is ready to fight, if it comes 
to that, who has seen the futility of giv- 
ing ground, of looking to the courts, of 
depending on the “good white people,” of 
turning the other cheek. 


TO COME IN A NEW NEGRO ATTITUDE 


It will not come, this violence, as a matter 
of organized technique or strategy. 

We don’t anticipate any guerilla combat 
teams being organized to take hapless 
Negroes out of jails or to raid white com- 
munities for a little reciprocal bloodletting. 

But you are going to encounter it in a 
new Negro attitude, which is going to say 
“yes, and what of it?” * * * and, “do you 
want to make something out of it?” * * * 
and in a new Negro who is going to act 
to “take some of ‘em with me” * * * and 
is going to mass to fight off lynchers, and 
to repulse the Ku Klux Klan, and is not 
going to turn the other cheek. 

And this is not going to be strictly a de- 
fensive war. For the violence which the 
white man has made the order of the day 
where the Southern Negro is concerned, is 
unnerving. And nerves reach the breaking 
point. And men run amuck like the Negro 
man did in Louisiana the other day who 
killed three whites without provocation and 
held three others as hostages before he was 
finally put out of his misery by troopers’ 
bullets. 

The National Board of the NAACP need 
not worry. The frontrunners of this stage 
of the Negro’s “war” for freedom from op- 
pression will rarely be presidents of NAACP 
branches, or “leading citizens,” or people 
who know anything at all about NAACP 
policy. 

For, these kind of people are perhaps too 
often conservative, and conciliatory, and 
have too much to lose. 

It is seldom that you find a president of 
an NAACP branch with the courage, the 
bluntness, the plain-spokenness, the intui- 
tiveness, the sympathy, the righteous wrath 
of a Robert F. Williams. 

The NAACP’s hands will be clean, and 
the Urban League’s, and the “Negro leader- 
ship’s” * * * and the Rev. Martin Luther 
King; Jr. can go on preaching his fanciful 
philosophy of loving those who bomb my 
home and assault me. 

The frontrunners of the Negro’s “crusade”, 
and it is a crusade, will be the poor, the 

the nervous, the unstable * * “ 
those with what psychiatrists call a low 
threshhold of fear. These will provide the 
whirlwind which the white man’s injustice, 
his callousness, his violence, his obscenity, 
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These, huddled in their huts in the South, 
resolved not to be no Mack Charles Parker. 
These startled at a footstep and shooting 
first and asking questions later. These, the 
miasma of their fear, borne on sultry, south- 
ern winds to crowd their nostrils and to 
cause them to run amuck, cutting down all 
the faceless whites in their path, will free 
us at last, where the courts, and the con- 
servative men, and the speeches, and the 
appeals to morality have failed. 


THE NAACP SHOULD HAVE UNDERSTOOD 


Of course, we think the NAACP should 
have been understanding of Robert Williams’ 
provocation and should not have fed him 
to the wolves as it did. 

The judge, who would have tried Mack 
Charles Parker had he lived, told newspaper 
reporters the other day in Mississippi that 
as Parker sat in his court at the arraign- 
ment, and he thought of what he had done 
(not of the crime of which he was ac- 
cused) * * * he had to restrain himself, 
there and then, on the bench, from killing 
him. 

No Mississippi State Bar Association 
jumped, that we have heard of, or are likely 
to hear of, to rebuke, reprimand, or suspend 
that judge. 

NAACP executive secretary Roy Wilkins, 
who sat in judgment of Williams and sus- 
pended him in spite of the man’s despairing 
statement of his provocation, in spite of his 
humbly stated love of his people and of 
justice, occupied himself in a speech de- 
nouncing a Mississippi county prosecutor 
who said after the lynching of Parker that 
it was really much ado about nothing and 
made no difference whether Parker was 
lynched before or after the trial. 

For, no Negroes would have set on the 
jury which would have convicted Parker. 

Therefore, his conviction would have been 
reversed. 

Therefore, a mob would have taken Parker 
out of his jail cell and lynched him and sent 
his body to the Federal judge which re- 
versed his conviction and said, “this is what 
you have done”; and Mississippi “justice” 
would have been vindicated in its own eyes 
and in the eyes of the white South. 

Why all this haste to suspend a president 
of a branch of the NAACP who, in the teeth 
of such provocation, advocates that the 
Negro meet violence with violence, and stop 
lynching with lynching? 

The first damn good advice, and the sec- 
ond—well, one could have counseled with 
the “brother” and pointed out that lynching 
is cannibalism, and now that the white man 
has civilized us, the Negro doesn’t go in for 
cannibalism any more, and that, anyway, 
from a tactical point of view, white people 
have made Negroes allergic to lynching, and 
it is doubtful that you could raise a 
quorum in a Negro community for a “neck- 
tle party.” 

But there is absolutely nothing wrong 
with firing when you see the whites of their 
eyes, and being “ready” is about the quickest 
way to cut out all the Poplarville and 
Money, Miss., and Belzoni, nonsense known 
to mankind. 

Self-defense is only self-respect and any 
philosophy of leadership which preaches 
anything less, is playing the Negro cheap as 
& man, and we don't care if the philosophy 
is Gandhi's or Jesus Christ’s. 

Tt is all right to use nonviolent techniques 
as long as they are met in kind; but a man 
who will not defend himself and his own 
deserves to remain a slave, and this con- 
signment of the Negro’s defense to the Lord 


try where we all but have the numerical 


One of the most shameful acts in his- 
tory, we think, was the surrender to the mob 
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of 14-year-old Emmett Till by his grand- 
father and other kin. 

Does anyone wonder that lynchings con- 
tinue of a people who will hand over chil- 
dren and women, to be murdered and raped? 

There have to be terms on which life is 
not to be lived, and in cowardice is one of 
them. The principle of defense of human 
life, of the weak and the helpless, should be 
inbred in people so that it is a reflex action. 
Otherwise, man is not civilized, and there is 
no such thing as mutual security. 

The Negro is victim of the most successful 
brainwashing in mankind’s history. 

He is not only divided as a group. He is 
divided against himself until he does not 
know his own interest. 

And this has been cleverly done by a white 
man who fears him, fears his wrath, fears 
his righteous indignation, fears his numbers, 
fears the very sympathy in himself for the 
justice of the Negro’s cause, and fears world 
opinion, and the Negro’s cohorts in other 
parts of the world. 

It is time we rejected the brainwashing 
and realized our own strength. 

It is time that we decided that there are 
some terms on which life is not worth living. 

It is time we resolved to be men and 
women. Then, and only then will we have 
interracial peace * * * peace born of equity. 
There is no other kind. 





Union Members Call Her Lady Esther 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, Lianne Cordero, contributing 
writer for the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, has written about a gra- 
cious lady in the August 2 issue of that 
paper. 

Mrs. Esther Johnson, national secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees, has a 
cogent interest in her fellow Federal 
workers. She has worked hard and long 
to improve their lot and to educate them 
in their responsibilities as public em- 
ployees. 4 

I commend this article about Mrs. 
Johnson and include it as part of my re- 
marks, as follows: 

UNION MemsBers Catt Her “Lapy ESTHER” 
(By Lianne Cordero) 

“Lady Esther” may sound like an unusual 
title for an official in the class-conscious 
union world, 

But that’s just what members of the 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees affectionately term smiling, vivacious 
Mrs. Esther F. Johnson. 

Mrs. Johnson is the AFGE national sec- 
retary-treasurer, the only woman secretary- 
treasurer in the 137-member AFL-CIO. She 
is now serving her second two-year term of 
Office after being unanimously reelected in 
1958. 

Explaining her rise in an all-male pro- 
fession, Mrs. Johnson confessed, “Whenever 
an opportunity beckoned, I grasped it and 
went along. It took imagination in those 
days to do these things.” 

Mrs. Johnson had some challenging words: 
“Today's woman must develop every edu- 
cational opportunity open to her and re- 
move from her mind the fear of accepting 
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responsibility as well as the fear from hav- 
ing been rebuffed in the past.” 

One of Mrs. Johnson’s major concerns is 
convincing women that they can perform 
as adequately as men in many fields. Warn- 
ing women “not to let the spectre of age 
stop them,” she said, “Women in the past 
have played an interesting and vital role in 
labor, education and health.” 

Mrs. Johnson has spent'all but four of 
her working years as a Government em- 
ployee. For one year she taught grades five 
through eight in a two-room Iowa school- 
house. She quit because she “felt it was 
not for me.” 

She first became interested in union ac- 
tivities through her husband, a brakeman 
and railroad conductor. Although school 
teaching held no challenge, “educating fel- 
low employees about their rights and 
privileges” became a driving concern. She 
called the lack of information “quite sur- 
prising.” 

As AFGE secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Johnson 
does a great deal of traveling. This and act- 
ing as Official hostess for Washington visitors 
she calls the “highlights of my position.” 

In her apartment near Rock Creek Park 
and in her spacious office at AFGE head- 
quarters, Mrs. Johnson frequently enter- 
tains foreign unionists sent by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Although she has little time for outside 
activities—“I work all day and go to meet- 
ings at night’”—she is able occasionally to 
indulge her interests in music and movies. 

“Cooking? Yes, I'm a very good cook, 
I’m living proof of that,” she said laugh- 
ingly. 





Peoria Journal Star Editor in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the eighth and ninth in a series 
of articles by Editor Charles L. Dancey 
appearing in the Peoria Journal Star: 
STUDENTS JOKE WITH Reat U.S. CAPITALIST 

(By Charles L. Dancey) 


Yaita.—One evening in Yalta I was sitting 
on a bench on the esplanade with little Yuri 
talking and two college students joined in 
with a little English. They turned out to 
be engineering students specializing in heat- 
ing and refrigeration systems. 

When Yuri’s bedtime came, the students 
and I walked the esplanade talking about 
education, culture, entertainment and phi- 
losophy in America and in Russia. They 
were. wonderfully intelligent, seemingly 
frank, and realistic and we had a beer to- 
gether. 

Some young girls strolling turned and 
told us we were not fooling anyone trying 
to pretend that one of us was an American, 
and to quit joking. The boys asked if girls 
were stupid in America, too, and I replied 
that they apparently were the same the world 
over. (We had been agreeing frequently 
that many things are much the same any- 
where anytime.) 

By this time much of our conversation 
included joking replies, and then I spied 
one of the Americans I had met on the boat. 
He was Mr. Lushing, a rare fellow, a big 
homebuilder from southern California who 
is Jewish and has a love of trouble. He 
took part with the Palmach in juggling 
credentials to spirit Jews out of concentra- 
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tion camps and off to Israel, and he dodged 
his share of bullets in the Israel-Arab war— 
although not a young man. 

I stopped him and introduced the two 
young men, both of whom were Jewish, and 
whose names were Vladimir and Mischa. 

Lushing, a big man with a little weight 
on him now, gray hair, and glasses, well 
groomed and well dressed, stopped there in 
the middle of the broad esplanade overlook- 
ing the Black Sea on the Crimean peninsula, 
surrounded by a surging crowd of Russians, 
threw out his chest, and in booming voice 
announced: “I am a real, genuine American 
capitalist. I build 2,000 house a year, and 
sell them with 80 years to pay. I hire thou- 
sands of workers at about $4 an hour, and 
I exploit the hell out of them.” 

The boys stopped dead a moment, then 
broke into broad grins, stuck out their 
hands with flourishes, and Mischa said: “It 
is a pleasure sir to come face to face with a 
real, live American capitalist.” 

“I am it,” said Lushing. “I make so 
much mioney I’m ashamed to mention the 
figure, but you should see the houses I 
build.” 

“How much taxes do you pay?” I stuck 


“Eighty percent” he boomed. 

“You see our system,” I laughed. “We 
won’t shoot him, and we certainly don’t 
want to stop him. Every year we let him 
use his ingenuity to build more and better 
houses for people to live in, and then we 
take 80 percent of what he gains to boot. 
This way we don’t just strip him once like 
you did here. We milk him over and over.” 

Both boys laughed, “It would be a mistake 
to shoot him,” said Mischa. 

“Especially if he manages to get so many 
homes built,” agreed Vladimir. 

But the most interesting part of this story 
is the sequel, for which I must jump ahead 
a@ bit so far as my travels are concerned. 

I had to leave early the next morning, 
but I ran into Lushing again briefly in Sochi 
which is the last leg on the resort circuit. 
He told me that the following evening he 
had taken the boys to dinner, and they had 
talked of heating and refrigeration systems 
and practices in the United States, of the 
kind of houses he builds (complete with all 
appliances, garage, etc.),.of the status of 
Jews under the Communist, of capitalism, 
and of Israel. 5 

They had talked until a hotel employee 
approached the table and spoke briefly to 
the students in Russian, whereupon they 
said they had to leave. 

Lushing walked out with them onto the 
esplanade and asked what the man had said. 
Finally one of the boys remarked, “That we 
are talking too much.” 

They walked a way down the esplanade 
and found the policeman normally on sta- 
tion in front of the hotel walking one pace 
behind them all the way along. 

“I hope I haven't gotten you two boys in 
trouble,” said Lushing. 

“Five years ago, under Stalin,” said one 
quite openly, “it would have been very bad-—— 
especially for Jews, but now I think it is 
probably only a little trouble.” 

I hope he was right. 

Carco or Facts CautKs HoLes IN 
PROPAGANDA 


(By Charles L. Dancey) 
On THE Brack Sea (Yatta TO Socnt) —I 


sailed from Yalta on a fine big ship, the SS 


Ukraine (Ookraeena) which I would describe, 
however, as more comfortable and less lux- 
urious than the Nashima that had brought 
me to Yalta—and with more friendly pdas- 


sengers, 

One other American was aboard—a man 
named Peoples—and we had quite a time 
because he was an insurance man. Everyone 
wants to know what you do. When Peoples 
would tell them, they still didn’t know. 
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They seemed tremendously impressed and 
delighted by such a system as it unfolded 
fires, storms, auto accidents, sick- 
ness, and the obviously endless list of items. 
At one time we were surrounded by seven 
young sailors of the Black Sea fleet, and we 
wound up in the salon until midnight an- 
swering questions, 

They want to know how much everything 
costs, starting from your shoes up—and 
then what else you have and how much it 
costs. This is hard to explain. The official 
rate of exchange is 4 rubles to the dollar. 
The unofficial tourist rate of exchange is 
actually 10 to 1 but they call 6 of the rubles 


a bonus. The black market offers 20 to 1 
and better, I’m told. (Later, this was verified 
firsthand.) 


So how much are things really worth in 
rubles? If they are obtainable at all. 

These Russians insisted, after due explana- 
tion, in counting at four to one—with the 
result, of course, that everything was sky- 
high. 

One gray-haired wizened-faced fellow 
brought me a beer, and Peoples came in and 
sat down. He refused the beer. Our Rus- 
sian friend said to me: “He wants to live 
to be 100.” 

Peoples is 71 years old and extremely agile 
and youthful. When our friend learned this 
he shook his head. “He is 71, and he is a 
young man. I am 56 and I am an old man.” 

Then he and I joked with the waitress as 
to Peoples still being young enough to be 
interested in girls. (Note: This “youth” 
business popped up several times both re- 
garding other tourists and myself. Their 
preoccupation with the contrast in Ameri- 
cans and themselves seems to stem from the 
Communist propaganda line that we Amer- 
icans are “degenerate society” while the 
Communist society is young and virile—and 
having cast off a belief in immortality is 
using science and health methods to keep 
people young and alive longer.) 

They were especially interested in my 
drip-and-dry shirt, and of what it was made. 

One fellow piped up out of nowhere say- 
ing “65*million Amerfkanyets nyet robato” 
(unemployed) and I replied when I left it 
was down to 3 million, and that the Gov- 
ernment pays them for 26 weeks while they 


_ find new jobs. I added that most construc- 


tion work is summer season work. 

He popped up immediately: “5 million 
zeemoy (winter); 3 million lyeta.” 

“What do you like most in Russia?” said 
another. 

“The people,” I replied. 

“What do you dislike most?” 

“The control over what you can read and 
know about the outside world.” 

No more questions, 





Schedule of Grassroots Conferences in 


Third Ohio District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great privilege and an honor to repre- 
sent the people of the Third District of 
Ohio here in the Congress of the United 
States. I am deeply grateful for this 
opportunity to be of service, and it is 
my constant aim to serve my constituents 
in the best way possible. It has been 
my regular policy to keep in close con- 
tact with the people of the Third Dis- 
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trict so that I may know how they feel 
about the many important issues facing 
us here in Congress. 

As the Representative of this great 
district, I. have considered it my duty 
not only to be well informed of the opin- 
ions of my constituents, but also to be 
of the greatest possible service to per- 
sons having problems dealing with agen- 
cies or departments of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Eight years ago I initiated the idea of 
holding grassroots conferences through- 
out our district, and I have continued 
this practice each year during the time 
Congress is in adjournment. I also have 
a full-time congressional service office at 
the U.S. Post Office Building in Dayton, 
where I can meet with people personally 
at any time that my official duties permit 
me to return to the district. 

During the time I am in Washington 
attending to legislative and official 
duties, a competent secretary is in charge 
of my district service office to assist 
callers and to help them with requests 
for aid in dealing with the Federal Gov- 
ernment so that I can be of every proper 
assistance to them. 

In these ways I have sincerely tried to 
keep well informed as to the personal 
opinions of my constituents, and I have 
also tried continuously and sincerely to 
be of every proper service to them. 

Members of Congress are constantly 
called upon to give careful and earnest 
consideration to legislation dealing with 
many complex national and interna- 
tional problems. These day-to-day de- 
cisions often affect the lives and living 
of every citizen in our Nation. Conse- 
quently, these personal and private con- 
ferences help me to serve all of the 
people in my district in a much more ef- 
fective manner. 

This year, during our official congres- 
sional recess, I am again taking time 
to hold these grassroots conferences 
throughout our district at convenient 
public buildings. I deeply appreciate 
the fine cooperation of the many officials 
who have made these meeting places 
available to me as an aid in rendering 
this public service. 

This is the schedule I have arranged: 

Dayton post office, room 314, Septem- 
ber 21 and 22, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Miamisburg City Building, September 
24, 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

Germantown City Building, Septem- 
ber 25, 4 p.m, to 8 p.m. 

Phillipsburg City Building, September 
26, 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 

Brookville City Building, Septemer 26, 
4 p.m, to 8 p.m. 

Hamilton Courthouse, September 28, 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Oxford Municipal Building, September 
29, 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

Middletown American Legion, October 
1, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Pairfield City Building, October 2, 4 
p.m. to 8 p.m. 

I have been greatly encouraged by the 
increased- attendance at these confer- 
ences, It is sometimes surprising to see 
how much can really be accomplished 
when a citizen and his Congressman can 
sit down face to face and talk over prob- 
lems of mutual concern. 
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Special appointments are not neces- 
sary for these conferences, and I sin- 
cerely urge individuals or groups to meet 
with me on the date and at the place 
most convenient to them. The knowl- 
edge obtained through these grassroots 
conferences will help me to render better 
service, both legislative and personal, to 
all of the people of our important Third 
District as their Representative in the 
Congress of the United States. 





If the Southern Negro Got the Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under un- 
animous consent, I include in the Rec- 
orp the following article from the New 
York Times entitled “If the Southern 
Negro Got the Vote.” The article is 
important in giving a succinct account 
of the experience of Negroes in certain 
areas of the South with regard to vot- 
ing restrictions. However, its primary 
significance is in the facts it presents 
exploding the myth that equal rights at 
the voting polls would lead to Negro 
domination of political affairs. The 
contention that Negro bloc voting would 
run all other races out of political office 
is a fear-inciting fraud used by proseg- 
regationists in their campaign for 
white supremacy. The myth, as we 
know, is right now being used in efforts 
to forestall home rule for the citizens 
of the Nation’s Capitol. 

This article, by Ralph McGill, this 
year’s Pulitzer Prize winner for dis- 
tinguished editorial writing, does an ex- 
céllent and forthright job of putting the 
matter straight and showing that the 
Negro voting pattern is like the voting 
pattern of Americans in general. It 
“belongs” to no party or candidate, for 
reason of color. It votes in its own in- 
terest when the issue calls for it—as do 
farmers, laborers, schoolteachers, and 
so forth. It attempts to be, as Mr. 
McGill points out, “more American, 
not less; to be complete citizens, not 
semicitizens:” 

Ir THE SOUTHERN Necro Gor THE VOTE 

(By Ralph McGill) 

ATLANTA.—On the night of April 25 a fast- 
working, disciplined mob brutally dragged 
Mack Charles Parker, Negro, awaiting trial on 
a charge of rape, from a cell in the unguarded 
jail at Poplarville, in Pearl River County, 
Miss. On May 4, his body, bearing two gun- 
shot wounds, was found in an eddy of the 
nearby Pearl River. 

None knows what was in the collective 
mind of the mob, beyond a determination to 
kil! Parker. Yet, despite the surface incon- 
gruity of the suggestion, it is likely that the 
systematic denial of voting rights to Negroes 
was one of the motivating factors in the 
hate-heated heads of the murderers. 

April 25 was a Saturday. Parker’s trial 
was set for Monday. It would be a jury trial 
with an all-white jury. For in Pearl River 
County only qualified voters may serve on 
juries, and in that county there was not even 
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one Negro on the voting lists. But the Su- 
preme Court has held that contrived exclu- 
sion of Negroes from jury duty denies a fair 
trial to a Negro defendant and is unconstitu- 
tional. It was common knowledge in Poplar- 
ville that Parker’s defense planned to chal- 
lenge the whole proceeding on this ground. 

For days there had been sullen talk in the 
own square to the effect that, in these cir- 
cumstances, it would never be possible to ob- 
tain a valid conviction. Without question, 
this feeling combined with the more familiar 
ingredients of prejudice to doom Mack 
Parker to death on that night when the air 
was soft with spring, and the young people of 
Poplarville were dancing happily not far from 
the shabby jail. 

The mob, in a manner of all mobs, thus 
achieved something it did not intend. It 
focused national attention anew on the al- 
most unbelievable restriction of the right of 
Negroes to participate in the choice of pub- 
lic officials in the Southern States, particu- 
larly those of the old cotton South. 

This denial of the ballot does not occur 
only in isolated places like Poplarville. Nor 
is its meaning confined simply to inability 
to vote for candidates for office. The ballot 
is the basic civil right. Once obtained, it 
would be the best remedy for all civil 
grievances. 

Any attempt to provide a picture of the 
status of the Negro voter in the South runs 
into many difficulties. Accurate registration 
figures are not eas!'y obtained. Voting lists 
are not always kept up to date. In a sur- 
prising number of counties in most of the 
Southern States the lists have not been 
thoroughly checked in years. Names of per- 
son long dead, and those of voters who have 
left the county or State, often are not re- 
moved. It is not uncommon to find counties 
which report white registration totals ex- 
ceeding the white population, of voting age. 

Further, Negroes have been enfranchised 
in the South for only 138 to 15 years. Until 
the mid-forties when the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled the white primary unconstitutional, 
the Negro voter was‘a Deep South rarity. 

The white primary—restricting the vote in 
Democratic primaries to white citizens—was 
a deliberate device of State Democratic 
committees to deny the Negro the right to 
participate in the choice of those who would 
govern. Since there was no opposition in 
the one-party South, the elections custom- 
arily found the Democratic primary nomi- 
nees unpposed. The Supreme Court ruled 
that such a system disfranchised the Negro 
and was unconstitutional. (The poll tax, a 
second restrictive device, today is retained 
by only five States—Alabama, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Texas, and Virginia. It has lost 
some of its deterrent effect with the move- 
ment of people from the land to the urban 
areas and into higher income brackets.) 

When the white primary was removed 
there was angry resentment and a hurried 
putting together of heads to contrive a sub- 
stitute the courts could not invalidate. 
While the legal minds worked out their plans 
for new restrictive legislation, requiring some 
form of literacy tests of which the registrars 
would be the sole judges, others resorted to 
the ready technique of intimidation. In 
some counties, following the court ruling, 
motorcades of masked men drove silently 
along the roads and through the Negro sec- 
tions of the county seats. A few crosses were 
burned before the homes of those Negroes 
who were regarded as likely to encourage in- 
terest in voting. Uncle Toms—pliant Neg- 
roes—were used to carry warnings to the 
others. 

The first so-called literacy law, supplant- 
ing the white primary, was adopted in Ala- 
bama in 1944. It required a registrant to 
“read, write, and explain any 
article” in the Constitution of the United 
States. Im 1949, a Federal district court 
ruled this out as hopelessly vague, and also 
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noted that the registrars, not being consti- 
tutional lawyers, would not themselves know 
whether the replies were correct. 

In a 1951 law the “understand and ex- 
plain” clause was therefore omittea. But a 
severe test was established in its place. In 
addition to the usual qualifications of age, 
residence, and lack of a criminal record, the 
Alabama law provides: 

“The following persons * * * shall be quali- 
fied to register * * * those who can read and 
write any Article of the Constitution of the 
United States in the English language which 
may be submitted to them by the Board of 
Registrars: Provided, however, That no per- 
son shall be entitled to register as electors ex- 
cept those who are of good character and 
who embrace the duties and obligations of 
citizenship under the Constitution of the 
United States and under the Constitution of 
the State of Alabama: And, provided further, 
That * * * each applicant shall be furnished 
* * * a written questionnaire * * * Such 
questionnaire shall be answered in writing 
by the applicant, in the presence of the board 
without assistance.” 

This with variations providing registrars 
with opportunities for wide discrimination, 
is almost a South-wide pattern. In all States 
the registrars have powers of discretion, 
actual or assumed. In rural areas white 
registrants are “passed” quickly while most, 
or all, Negroes are rejected. 

In one Alabama county no standard form 
is used. The registrars may ask on what date 
the 10th amendment was adopted or on 
what date Oklahoma became a State. Vet- 
eran Negro college teachers have been re- 
fused registration for failing literacy tests. 
In still other counties the sheriff has been 
known to sit in a chair close by where the 
questioning was going on, compounding the 
uneasiness most rural Negroes feel in the 
courthouse, which to them has too often been 
a symbol of injustice rather than justice. 
Various other stratagems and forms of in- 
timidation are used—frequent, unannounced 
changes of hours for registration, highly 
technical purges of Negro voters, gunshots in 
the night in the vicinity of those who are 
known to have talked of registering, a few 
persons actually killed. 

As a result Negro registration in eleven 
Southern States—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and 
Virginia—had reached a total of but 1,321,- 
731 in 1958. This is about 25 percent of the 
4,980,000 Negroes of voting age. Mississippi 
has the lowest rate of any State—30,000 to 
35,000 out of a Negro voting-age population 
of about 500,000. The Southern Regional 
Council, a highly respected interracial re- 
search organization, has found that 80 to 85 
percent of Negro voting is in the cities and 
larger towns of the South. 

It should be added that white voter partic- 
ipation in the South is also below the na- 
tional average. It is held down by the one- 
party system, low educational and income 
levels, the dominance of “the courthouse 
crowd” in most rural counties, the poll tax 
and the difficulties of registration—the same 
factors that discourage Negro voting. 
Booker T. Washington the illustrious Negro 
leader, once said that to hold the Negro in 
the economic ditch, the white man would 
have to get down there with him. This 
prophecy has been painfully accurate and 
applies, too, in the fields of politics and 
education, 

The familiar bugaboo raised by those who 
oppose Negro suffrage and who create elab- 
orately contrived legislation to restrict and 
discourage registration is the cry of “bloc 
vote,” expressing fear of Negro domination 

the ballot. The specter of Negro 
political rule is one constantly cultivated and 
exaggerated by those determined to main- 
tain the status quo, Extremist demagogs 
make the most of it, 
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“You let the civil rights do-gooders have 
their way and you'll have a nigger mayor, 
nigger police, a nigger sheriff, a nigger super- 
intendent of schools, and nigger tax collec- 
tors,” wrote one of the more violent editors 
in a White Citizens Council pamphlet given 
general distribution. 

Actually, in the less than 20 years that the 
Negro may be said to have been partially 
enfranchised, his voting pattern has proved 
to be just like everyone else’s. If Negroes 
feel that their interests are directly involved 
they vote in a bloc—as do farmers, union 
members, businessmen, or as doctors do on 
any issue which seems to them to involve 
socialized medicine. But when racial ques- 
tions are not at issue, Negro voters tend to 
split their votes just as consistently as do 
the rest of the population. 

For example, Dr. Rufus Clement, able 
Negro president of Atlanta University, twice 
has been elected to the city’s school board. 
Each time he carried the white wards as well 
as those heavily Negro. In the last election 
@ successful, respected Negro businessman 
was a candidate for another municipal posi- 
tion. His vote in the Negro wards was far 
less than that of Dr. Clement, strongly in- 
dicating that there is no bloc voting unless 
the Negro voters’ special interests are at 
stake. 

Naturally, once the Negro acquired the 
right to vote, he would use it to obtain his 
full civil rights. He would, in addition, be- 
come a pressure group in his community, 
seeking community services in exactly the 
way white voters have been doing all these 
years. 

In Southern State elections the Negro 
voter would be a force behind expansion of 
schools and industry. He wovlld provide, 
too, the possibility of creating a two-party 
system where today there is one. It is pre- 
cisely this which adds to the fears of those 
who do not want him to vote and which 
causes them to try to picture the Negro voter 
as a dangerous factor. , 

The fear of bloc voting arises in its most 
caloric form in the few Southern counties 
where the Negro population is a majority of 
perhaps 60 or 70 percent. At least a part 
of it contains an element of guilt—as re- 
vealed in the assumption that if Negroes 
were allowed to vote they would all have 
reason to vote as a strong antiwhite bloc. 
But for many white residents the fear also 
takes tangible form in the visible presence 
of more Negroes than whites. It understand- 
ably is difficult for those so situated to apply 
reason to the question—and few have tried. 

But there would never be a time when all 
the Negroes would vote. A high percentage 
of any Negro community—higher than in 
white communities—is under voting age. 
Many of the adults in these rural counties 
are illiterate, though. not entirely by their 
own choice. They could not meet a legiti- 
mate test. 

Moreover, the southern Negro population 
is steadily declining, nowhere more rapidly 
than in the old plantation cotton counties 
where Negro population majorities now ex- 
ist. It is quite possible that the 1960 census 
will show that half of the Nation’s Negro 
population is outside the Southern States. 

Because of the emigration of the southern 
Negro, as well as that of the whites, the 
Bureau of the Census already has said that 
if the trend continues—and it is continu- 
ing—several Southern States will lose some 
representation in Congress in the reappor- 
tionment which will follow the 1960 census. 
This emigration is speeding up the decline 
of southern political power in Congress, a 
process that has already become evident 
during the past 3 or 4 years. 

Three basic suggestions for meeting the 
problems raised by denial of Negro voting 
rights are indicated by present conditions 
and le trends. They are: 

(1) Not even the most sincere believer in 
States rights, alone with his conscience, can 
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doubt the need for a bolstering of civil 
rights legislation to at least the moderate, 
commonsense level requested by President 
Eisenhower and Attorney General William 
Rogers. True, law alone is not enough. But 
history teaches that once prejudice and dis- 
crimination lack the sanction of law, both 
decline. 

(2) The Federal Civil Rights Commission, 
established to look into denial of voting and 
other rights, may not need to be made per- 
manent. But through the turbulent years 
immediately ahead, the Nation will badly 
need such a board. Z 

(3) The continuing concentration of Ne- 
groes in cities offers an opportunity and an 
urgent need for a boldly imaginative co- 
operative civic job of political education by 
service clubs and other recognized agencies 
devoted to civic improvement. It should be 
obvious—as unhappily it is to but a few— 
that it is necessary and possible to provide 
for the Negroes (and for that matter, the 
whites) who leave the mechanized farms, 
honest instruction in the duties and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. Most of those who 
come to town have little political conscious- 
ness. The average fieldhand or small Negro 
farmer, with little or no education, knowing 
that if he does not “keep his place” he may 
encounter violence, is not aware of the 
meaning of voting. 

But the present pattern of southern life 
does not allow for real interracial coopera- 
tion in public-service schools for potential 
voters. Political education is left to those 
who are trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored. There is rarely 
any mention that a moral question, as well 
as one of political health, is involved for the 
white and Negro leadership of the cities. 

So far, the more progressive Negro 
churches have carried the burden of both 
inspiration and instruction. Some have 
achieved excellent results. But they would 
be the first to say they have barely scratched 
the surface. They must have help from a 
community which sees the Negro voter as an 
asset if he has honest leadership and 
example. 

Negro society is as stratified as that of the 
white population. Its members are by no 
means a closely knit set bearing aloft the 
slogan, “‘All for one, one for all.’”’” The Negro 
knows that some of his own race have ex- 
ploited him as ruthlessly and have deceived 
him as cruelly as have white men of like 
character. He knows, too, that some of his 
own people have provided some of the most 
venal examples of southern politics. Yet 
one of the best features of the Negro minor- 
ity now seeking voting rights has been that 
its leadership has not sought to set it apart 
and ask for special privileges. It attempts 
to be more American, not less; to be com- 
plete citizens, not semicitizens. 


Reading, Pa., City Council Urges Housing 
Bill Veto Be Overridden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 
Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Speaker, President Eisenhower's ill- 


advised veto of the compromise housing 


bill has threatened the progress which 
many communities have made in the 
fight against slums and urban blight. 
My own city of Reading, Pa., has made 
an outstanding record in this field. The 
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Walnut Street project has provided 
needed off-street parking in downtown 
Reading by eliminating a substandard 
housing area. The Cherry and Court 
Street projects are well along in the 
planning stages. A 102-unit public hous- 
ing project for the aged has been ap- 
proved, the first such project in the 
Middle-Atlantic region. 

The veto of the housing bill therefore 
came as a setback to the long-range 
urban renewal plans made by the re- 
sponsible local officials. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the text of 
a resolution adopted by the Reading City 
Council calling on Congress to override 
the President’s veto of the housing bill 
and an editorial from the Reading Times, 
which discusses the importance to a sus- 
tained housing and redevelopment pro- 
gram to the future growth of our city: 

RESOLUTION 219 


Whereas the city of Reading has made 
great progress in eliminating slum areas and 
creating sorely needed off-street parking 
areas under the Federal urban renewal pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas two redevelopment projects are 
now underway as a result of Federal) partici- 
pation; and 

Whereas another important project of 102 
housing units for our elderly citizens is in 
the planning stage and depends upon Federal 
assistance for its completion; and 

Whereas the Federal urban renewal pro- 
gram offers to our city and others through- 
out America genuine relief from the blight 
and strangulation that has impeded the prog- 
ress of many municipalities; and 

Whereas despite this great need President 
DwicuTt D. EISENHOWER has seen fit to veto 
urban renewal and housing legislation en- 
acted by duly elected representatives of the 
people in Congress and thereby has jeopard- 
ized future modernization of our population 
centers, including Reading: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the City Council of Reading, 
That we call upon our representatives in Con- 
gress to override the presidential veto and 
thus insure continuity of planning so that 
our cities may continue to nourish our in- 
dustrial, commercial, social, and cultural 
life; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Hon. Joserpn S. Ciark and Hon, Hucn 
Scorr, U.S. Senators from Pennsylvania, 
and Hon. Grorce M. Ruopes, Member of the 
House of Representatives from Reading and 
Berks County. 

Passed council July 29, 1959. 

DantieEx F. McDevirr, 
Mayor. 

Attest: 

SAMUEL H. ROTHERMEL, 
City Clerk. 


[From the Reading Times, July 31, 1959] 


READING Has A SIZABLE STAKE IN OVERRIDING 
HovusInc Veto 


The US. Senate is now in the throes of 
a big debate. It is trying to decide whether 
or not to attempt to override the carryall 
housing bill that the Congress passed and 
President Eisenhower vetoed in mid-July. 

Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, Alabama Demo- 
crat and chairman of the Senate Housing 
Committee, said early this week that con- 
gressional leaders are determined to pass 
housing legislation this year, either by over- 
riding the President’s veto or by drafting 
and passing a new bill. 

It is devoutly to be wished that one or an- 
other course be taken. For Congress to end 
its session without housing legislation would 
be for the Democratic-dominated Congress to 
admit that it is more interested in keeping 
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alive an issue for the 1960 elections than 
it is in getting houses built. 

There would seem to be some chance that 
the Democrats in the Senate would be able 
to summon the two-thirds majority that is 
necessary, under the Constitution, to over- 
ride a Presidential veto. There would seem 
to be substantial doubt, however, that the 
housing bill veto could be overridden in the 
House. 

If it is believed that this is a remote sub- 
ject for the folks of Reading, let that opin- 
ion be jettisoned. Housing legislation at this 
session is of great importance to all of us. 
On such legislation, plus appropriate appro- 
priation bills supporting it, depends to a 
pretty large degree whether we go forward 
or slide backward in urban redevelopment. 

We are informed that the failure of Con- 
gress to pass housing legislation cannot, at 
this point, bring to a halt the Reading Hous- 
ing Authority’s plans to build low-rent hous- 
ing for the aged. There is already govern- 
mental commitment on this. 

We also are informed, however, that the 
redevelopment projects known as Court and 
Cherry, that would level many substandard 
areas in the central city, probably would 
stop in midstream if housing legislation is 
not passed by the Congress. 

The Court and Cherry projects, as we un- 
derstand the situation, are assured Federal 
money for planning but still lack Govern- 
mental commitment on the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s share of the actual razing of 
dwellings and other buildings and on what- 
ever construction—parking lots or what- 
not—will take place after the razing. These 
projects are gradually changing the ancient 
face of downtown Reading and for them to 
be halted would be a shame. 

But there is another consideration. For 
the first time in a good many years plan- 
ners in many categories are beginning to 
look ahead in our municipal development. 
They are looking ahead not a year or two 
but 5, 10, 20 years. One of our troubles has 
been that we have not looked far enough 
ahead. Now that we are doing so, by way 
of municipal planning, it would be singu- 
larly unfortunate to bring the planning to 
a screeching halt, which obviously would 
happen if the Congress were not to pass 
a housing bill which would provide ample 
funds for urban renewal. 

In view of these matters the people of 
Reading, along with those of many another 
American community that is affected, may 
hope that the Congress will either over- 
ride the President’s veto of the housing bill 
that has already been passed or rewrite the 
bill and hasten it on its second journey 
through the Federal Legislature. If, then, 
the President is still adamant, the people 
will then know at whose door to lay the 
blame. 





Nixon Sets Khrushchev Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include three editorials from 
the Washington Evening Star, of Wed- 
nesday, July 29, 1959, commenting on 
Vice President Nrxon’s tour of Russia 
and Siberia: “He Is Doing All Right,” 
“Changed Khrushchev Unlikely,” and 
“Nixon Sets Khrushchev Straight”: 
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He's Dotnc Att RIcHT 


Some of our amateur political experts, es- 
pecially those to whom the man’s very name 
is anathema, are taking a dim view of RicH- 
agp M. Nrxon’s Russian-Polish tour. They 
think the Vice President is up to no good 
and they devoutly hope that he will fall 
flat on his face. 

It is interesting to note, however, that 
the professionals take a somewhat diferent 
view. They realize that the trip can boost 
the Nixon political stock in this country. 
Most of them also think, or profess to think, 
however, that it may help relations between 
our two countries or that, in any event, it 
is not doing any harm in this respect. Some 
of these professional views appear to be 
colored by the individual’s own stake in the 
game. Thus, Senator Kennepy, a leading 
Democratic presidential prospect, comments 
rather tartly that the trip has been help- 
ful to Nixon. Senator Humpnrey, another 
Democratic hopeful, thinks the idea of the 
trip was very constructive, but he doubts 
that the Vice President should have gotten 
into a rough-and-tumble debate with Mr. 
Khrushchev. The Minnesota Senator says 
that Mr. Khrushchev is a tough man to 
handle in such a contest, and, having spent 
8 hours with him, he ought to Know. 

Other Democrats, who are not presidential 
aspirants in their own right, have been sur- 
prisingly favorable in their comments, 
among them being such men as Senators 
FULBRIGHT and PROXMIRE. The Republicans, 
of course, with the notable exception of 
Governor Rockefeller, whose opinion has not 
been recorded, would have you believe that 
the Nixon trip is the answer to all our 
troubles, and why wasn’t something of the 
sort down long ago. 

In our judgment, without attempting to 
be either pro-Nixon or anti-Nixon, it sems 
perfectly clear that the Vice President, up to 
this point at least, has had a successful trip, 
and this is bound to improve his personal 
political fortunes. It does not mean, of 
course, that he necessarily is the best man 
for the presidency, or that he has either the 
nomination or the White House in the bag. 
Neither does Mr. Nrxon’s trip, assuming that 
it will be a bangup success in both Russia 
and Poland, bring us to the point at which 
the storm clouds hanging over our relations 
with the with the Soviet Union are about to 
be blown away. 

. The trip was not made with any such ex- 
pectation and it would be childish to ex- 
pect any such result. The most that it can 
do, again assuming its success is to help pre- 
pare ground for the cultivation of a better 
understanding between our two countries. 
This, however, is something which is im- 
portant, and which should not be under- 
estimated. Soon or late, something is going 
to have to give in the relationship between 
the United States and Russia. We hope 
that the break will come in the form of an 
easing of mutual distrust and dangerous 
ambitions. There is no really good reason, 
economic or otherwise, why this is not an 
attainable objective. And those among us, 
in both countries, who seek some petty ad- 
vantage by fanning the fires of suspicion and 
fear should not forget that the alternative 
to a workable live-and-let-live arrangement 
will almost certainly be a mutually ruinous 
war. If Mr. Nrxon’s trip casts a little weight 
in favor of the former and against the latter 
it will have been well worthwhile. 


CHANGED KHRUSHCHEV UNLIKELY—No EFrrecr 
on Goat or U.S. SURRENDER SEEN POSSIBLE 
In Visir TO AMERICA 

(By David Lawrence) 

Many people who watched the boorish, 
arrogant Khrushchev on television a few 
nights ago wondered why such a dictator and 
bully should be humored so much by the 
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American Government. In view of the de- 
liberate distortions of the Nixon-Khrushchev 
repartee in the officially controlled press and 
radio of the Soviet Union, the question that 
naturally arises now is what possible good 
could come from a summit meeting with 
such an irresponsible mind. 

There is nothing really new being un- 
covered nowadays about the Khrushchev 
personality. He has talked for hours with 
various American officials and other promi- 
nent men from Western countries. He is 
shrewd and skillful in debate. He is used 
to having his own way and can’t understand 
why the United States doesn’t knuckle under 
at his command. 

His point of view hasn’t changed a bit 
since he first grabbed power in the Kremlin. 
He insists that the way to ease tensions and 
prevent crises in the world is for the United 
States to do what he says. There is no 
middle ground, as he sees it, between capi- 
talism and what he inaccurately calls social- 
ism. In the end, he is sure one will tri- 
umph, and he is confident it will be Com- 
munist imperialism rather than the system 


“under which America and the West have 


thrived. 

Most of Khrushchev’s visitors, including 
perhaps Vice President Nixon, come away 
with the idea that maybe it would be a good 
thing to educate the Soviet Premier by ar- 
ranging for him to come to the United States 
for a visit. ° 

But this is a fallacy. Khrushchev can no 
more be “educated” ‘than Hitler could have 
been. The two men are very much alike. 
There is one little difference—Khrushchev 
secretly orders his murders and tortures of 
dissenters, while the Nazi dictator did it 
openly and boasted about it. Khrushchev 
is responsible for the execution or exile of 
thousands of Hungarians. The present 
Hungarian government is his slave and cap- 
tive, as also are the other neighboring coun- 
tries in Eastern Europe. But Khrushchev 
resents any mention of “captive nations.” 

What Khrushchey lacks is a sense of de- 
cency and dignity and an appreciation of 
the other fellow’s viewpoint. He is as abso- 
lute as a czar. The impression has been 
widely spread that he has an inferiority com- 
plex and wants to be invited to stay at the 
White House so as to show off to his people 
that he is accepted as a world leader. But 
even after he did this, he probably would 
argue just as vehemently that what Ameri- 
ca and Europe need is communism. He has 
an obsession on the subject of world con- 
quest. 

To accord Khrushchev the kind of invita- 
tion he wants is to give him a chance to 
make propaganda and belittle the very 
country that would be treating him as its 
guest. He would distort the purpose en- 
tirely on his return home and boast to his 
people that even America recognizes his 
prowess in a position of leadership in the 
world. 

In the Soviet Union Khrushchev isn’t 
popular with the people outside the ruling 
Communist group who are familiar with his 
personality. He needs prestige at home. 
One way to get it, he thinks, is to be ac- 
corded attention by the heads of other gov- 
ernments. He enjoys being sought after. 
He nevertheless plays constantly at the game 
of trying to divide the Western allies by 
appealing to their materialistic interest in 
trade relationships. . 

What should the West do about such a dic- 
tator? Domestic politics in Britain and a 
tendency on the part of some British Labor 
Party people to seek a close working arrange- 
ment with the Kremlin complicate the prob- 
lem for the West. As for France, General 
de Gaulle declares he wouldn’t come to the 
United States for a summit meeting and 
says it should be held in Europe if at all. So, 
even if the United States were agreeable to a 
meeting with Khrushchev in this country 
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for the summit, French objections. would 

prevail, - 

Then what about a summit meeting of only 
President Eisenhower and Nikita Khrushchev 
in the United States? This would arose sus- 
picions am our allies. It’s true that 
Prime Minister Macmillan went alone to 
Moscow, and Khrushchev showed his bad 
manners by insulting his guest in a public 
speech. 

The British leader, incidentally, was busy 
for weeks afterward explaining that he wasn’t 
making any separate deals. So it seems that 
if General de Gaulle will not come, there is 
no likelihood of a summit meeting in Amer- 
ica. If one is held, it will be in Europe, and 
President Eisenhower would attend reluct- 
antly and then only if “progress” has been 
made through the four foreign ministers to- 
ward a settlement of the Berlin problem. 

Judging by the way the Soviet Premier has 
handled the visit of Vice President Nixon, 
nothing substantial would result from a sum- 
mit meeting. Khrushchev doesn’t under- 
stand that an American President isn’t a 
dictator and can’t make “deals.” And the 
only kind of deal the Soviet Premier wants 
is of the appeasement and surrender variety. 
This he will never get as long as Dwight 
Eisenhower is in the White House. 

Nixon Sers KuRrusHcHEv STRAIGHT—VICE 
PRESIDENT’S STRAIGHT TALK TERMED EFFORT 
To AVERT RED MISCALCULATION 

(By William S. White) 

The so-called striped pants set, the old 
career diplomats, tend to tut-tut Vice Presi- 
dent RIcHARD NIXxON’s bare-knuckled poli- 
tician’s approach in Russia. But the truly 
responsible chiefs at the State Department— 
those who, under the President, actually run 
our foreign policy—are delighted by his per- 
formance in the first, or Moscow, phase of his 
mission. 

Indeed, it can be stated responsibly, these 
controlling heads believe that if Mr. Nrxon 
is able to wind up his trip without a major 
mistake he will have well done all he went 
to the Soviet Union to do, 

Three circumstances have confused many 
estimates as to the effectiveness of the Vice 
President’s trip. There is the quite unhidden 
fact of his fierce ambition. Of course, he 
wants to be President after 1960—as do some 
of his critics, too. There is the fact that, 
partly because of his past undoubted parti- 
san savageries, he has enemies who will never 
credit him with doing anything well. And, 
most important of all, there is this: Some 
have never understood what his assignment 
really was and was not. 

If the real purposes of his journay are 
understood, this much can be said with 
complete confidence: It is not necessary to 
be for Mr. Nixon for President, or to like him 
or approve him even in the smallest possible 
way, to demonstrate that the Moscow phase 
has gone very well. 

It is complained that Mr. Nrxon is “not a 
diplomat” and has not acted like one. This 
is absolutely correct—and absolutely ir- 
relevant. It is complained that he has been 
- “acting just like a politician.” This is ab- 
solutely correct—and absolutely intentional. 
It is complained that he has been trading 
some tough and highly unreserved words 
with Nikita Khrushchev. That he has. But 
there was no mistake in this; quite the con- 
trary. 

For to trade such words with Khrushchev 
and other Soviet leaders was one of the two 
main reasons Mr. Nrxow was sent, to Moscow 
by the administration. His other main 
purpose was to set at rest, if he could, what 
our top people are willing to concede pos- 





sibly were some honest misconceptions by 


Khrushchev about the United States. 

The State Department was fed to the teeth 
with a series of,easy world propaganda vic- 
tories Khrushchev had scored in his pre- 
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vious conversations with unofficial envoys 
like former Gov. Averell Harriman, of New 
York, and Senator Husrrt H. Humpnrer, of 
Minnesota, State Department leaders had 
no criticism of the motives of such envoys. 
The Department felt, all the same, that they 
were not in position to do full justice to our 
side of the world argument. 

And the Department wanted some person 
of great power—Mr. Nixon—not only to 
put our side to the world but also to warn 
the Russians against miscalculating our 
basic determination. The Vice President 
was briefed up to the neck by departmental 
experts on these points. He knew just 
what he was going to do and why. For ex- 
ample, his. decisioni to come home by way 
of Poland was not sudden, though it looked 
to be. It was, in fact, a decision made here 
weeks ago. 

For the bottom truth about the Nixon 
mission is simply this: The time had come 
when the cold war was too important to 
be left to the diplomats—as old Premier 
Clemenceau of France once said that war 
was too important to be left to the generals. 
The view of career diplomats and their fol- 
lowers to the contrary, it is politicians and 
not diplomats who in the end are controlling 
our system—and the Soviet system, too, if 
it comes to that. Secretary of State Herter, 
for example, is a politician, and a good one. 

Diplomats, after all, are employees, if ele- 
vated ones. Politicians, however dreadful 
the word, still make the policy—and run 
the show. This they do because the Con- 
stitution gives them the right and because 
they represent the facts of life, which are 
the facts of power. 

Certainly Mr. Nrxon is running hard for 
President. But the very fact he might one 
day be President of the United States was 
the very ultimate reason why he was sent 
to Russia in the first place. This was done 
not to assist RicHarp NIxon but to assist the 
high policy of this country. If it all helps 
him politically, as well it might, everybody 
concerned will just have to live with that 
fact. 





Shall Unions Be Free? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, exam- 
ple after example of misguided labor 
union control has come to attention of 
the House and Senate Subcommittees 
on Labor. 

One example which has not been re- 
lated in detail appears in the August 
1959 issue of the Reader’s Digest. Lester 
Velie tells the story of a rank-and-file 
member who tried to bring control of 
the local to the members, themselves. 
He was thwarted by powerful officers of 
the international union who were fully 
protected by watery labor laws. 

Under leave extend my remarks, 
hereafter appears “Attention, Congress. 
Consider the Death of Roy Underwood.” 
This story poignantly illustrates privi- 
leged bosses usurping the rights of local 
members. This could not be done with- 
out the tacit approval of weakly drawn 
legislation which acts to nullify self- 
government efforts by the union mem- 
bership—if the officers of the parent 
union want it that way: 
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On a windy hill outside Philadelphia early 
last April, an undertaker’s assistant scatter- 
ed the still-warm ashes of Roy Underwood. 
Thus ended in tragic martyrdom the life of 
@ valiant union man who had merely dared 
to seek for his fellow workers a few basic 
civil rights. His tragedy is a scathing in- 
dictment of Congress, of the National Labor 
Relations Board, of the courts and of the 
good unions for their current apathy—for 
their failure to provide protection for the 
members of a few bad unions against repres- 
sion by their leaders. 

Roy Underwood was a spectacled man in 
his early fifties full-faced and ample of girth. 
Had he been a printer, or a plumber, or a 
member of some equally upright union, he 
would undoubtedly have been one of Amer- 
ica’s important union leaders, for he was 
a dedicated union man and the sort of Man 
other men follow. But Roy Underwood, a 
crane operator, was fated to be a member 
of the Operating Engineers. And so he was 
doomed to make the most frustrating of all 
struggles: the fight against evil masked as 
unionism and defended by men command- 
ing entrenched power. 

The things’ which Underwood laid down 
his life to win were things all of us take 
for granted: the right to assemble and speak 
out freely; the right to elect those who will 
rule and tax us; the right to seek redress 
against injustice. In the debate now raging 
over labor reforms, his story becomes exhibit 
A in the case for urgent action to win for 
union citizens the rights they presumably 
enjoy as American citizens. 

I first met Roy Underwood 5 years ago 
when I was piecing together the fantastic 
story of Joe Fay, the Operating Engineers 
vice president who had gone to jail for extor- 
tion but continued to rule his union empire 
from prison, Underwood was then the pic- 
ture of the happy warrior. He was in a fight, 
and his round face exuded the confidence of 
the born leader. His _ international presi- 
dent, a crony of Joe Fay, had booted him 
out of his job as president of a local, and 
out of the union. The international presi- 
dent had then plunged the local into a 
species of union martial law known as su- 
pervision, and Underwood was suing in the 
Philadelphia Federal court to win reinstate- 
ment for himself, plus self-rule, and an elec- 
tion for the duespayers. 

Underwood had come to Philadelphia in 
1937 and into a topsy-turvy Operating Engi- 
neers world. In the local, as ruled by Fay— 
and as was spelled out in McClellan commit- 
tee testimony—wrong was right and right 
was wrong. It was right for business agents 
to extort 3-percent weekly assessments (over 
and above dues) from the members; it was 
wrong for the members to ask about this at 
meetings—thugs patrolled the aisles and 
beat them up. It was right for Fay to make 
soft conniving deals with employers; it was 
wrong for the members to have a voice in 
the kind of contracts they would work under. 
It was also wrong for them to elect their own 
Officers, because the union had been under 
supervision as long as the oldest member 
could remember—and Fay was the super- 
visor. 


Underwood formed a committee of libera- 
tion in 1945, and soon learned his first bitter 
lesson about trying to right wrongs inside a 
corrupt union. 

He found that he must exhaust every 
means of obtaining. justice within his own 
union before he could appeal to the courts. 
This meant that in the Operating Engineers 
he had to appeal to the men who were re- 
sponsible for his plight. For it was with the 
connivance of Fay’s crony, the international 
president, William Maloney, that Under- 
wood’s local remained under supervision. 
And, under the Operating Engineers’ con- 
stitution, it was Maloney to whom petitions 
for relief had to be addressed. 
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When Underwood’s committee of lib- 
eration tried to get members to sign peti- 
tions, Fay’s toughs beat them up and tore 
up the petitions. When Underwood’s men 
got the petitions signed, anyway—at clandes- 
tine night meetings in members’ basements— 
Maloney ignored them. 

After several months, Underwood and his 
followers obtained a lawyer and in 1947 sued 
for union self-rule in the Philadelphia Court 
of Common Pleas. Miraculously, they got 
away with their suit—for a while. Maloney 
was in no position to fight, because Joe Fay, 
to whom he had entrusted the lives and for- 
tunes of the 2,000-odd men in the Philadel- 
phia local, was on his way to jail. Fay and 
his henchmen had kept no records of an esti- 
mated $3 million collected in assessments 
and permit fees. Written contracts with 
employers had said one thing, but (as sub- 
sequent arbitration hearings proved) verbal 
agreements resulted in softer conditions. It 
was a system of built-in corruption in which 
the local’s business agents got paid off for 
overlooking the contract. 

To avoid airing this mess, Maloney set- 
tled with Underwood. The rank and filers 
could have their union back provided they 
didn’t sue Fay and his boodlers for the miss- 
ing money. So in a court-supervised elec- 
tion Roy Underwood was elected president 
of the local. He proceeded to bring back 
clean unionism. 

Underwood and his regime were living on 
borrowed time, however. President Maloney 
could no more permit free rule in Philadel- 
phia than Khrushchev could permit freedom 
in Hungary. For Underwood's local was an 
island in a sea of union corruption—two of 
Maioney’s locals in Chicago had been under 
union martial law for 23 years; the New 


Jersey local was still under the thumb of 
Joe Fay, although Fay was in prison; the 
Long Island local was run by one William 
DeKoning, Sr., who was soon to go to jail 


for extorting from his members. 

Restive members of these locals might get 
ideas from Underwood's free union. Worse 
still was Underwood's threat to the rotten 
fabric of collusive-agreements between Op- 
erating Engineers officials and favored em- 
ployers. 

When Underwood tried to make one big 
contractor live up to the Philadelphia-area 
agreements, he got an angry call from Ma- 
loney. “Stay away from him (the contrac- 
tor),” the International president ordered, 
according to McClellan committee testimony. 
“He is a friend of mine, and that is all I 
should have to tell you.” 

When bitter wrangles over the contracts 
Fay had left behind him exploded into a 
prolonged strike over wages and conditions, 
Maloney stepped in and took the union away 
from Underwood and the members. Under- 
wood was tried by a union board controlled 
by Maloney and dependent on him for union 
jobs. Under provisions of the union con- 
stitution he was fined $3500 and suspended 
from the union for 6 years. Union martial 
law returned. 

What broke Roy Underwood's heart now 
was the system of union and legal custom 
which gave him and his men no forum in 
which they might hope to win justice. As 
rebels many of the Underwood men could no 
longer get work—jobs were largely controlled 
by the union hiring hall and by the “super- 
visor’s” business agent. So, first, they com- 
plained to the NLRB. For a workingman 
who lives from paycheck to paycheck, how- 
ever, justice that takes 2 or 3 years to get 
is no justice at all. And in the end only a 
handful could win their NLRB cases. How 
can you prove that a business agent has put 
pressure on a boss to keep you off a job? 
Where are you going to get the witnesses? 

Underwood tried the Federal courts. Here 
there were 5 years of delay. His followers 
fell away. His wife had to go to work. The 
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other side had no‘such problems. From the 
parent union's $15 million treasury, con- 
tributed by the members came ample money 
to hire lawyers. Against these, Underwood 
had but one lawyer, Abraham Freedman, 
who neglected his regular practice, gave his 
time free and even dug into his own pocket 
to defray occasional expenses. 

Underwood’s day in court crushed him. 
He listened as the judge praised the local 
that he, Underwood, had run, and excoriated 
the terrorists who had taken over. But the 
court would not interfere in a union's inter- 
nal affairs, provided the union gave com- 
plaining members a fair trial. And Under- 
wood, said the court, had had a fair trial. 

Underwood didn’t know whether to laugh 
orcry. Fair trial? Was it a fair trial when 
the union boss whom he fought—William 
Maloney, who, as Senator McCLELLAN told his 
committee, had risen to power -with gangster 
guns—had tried him with his own executive 
board? Was it a fair trial when the charges 
were that he had spread defamatory litera- 
ture—the papers in his suit against Ma- 
loney? Even more, should Underwood have 
had to stand trial by his union at all—for 
going to court to prevent Maloney from in- 
tervening against his own members in a 
strike? 

“It is crystal clear,” the Judge summed up, 
“that under the leadership of [Supervisor] 
Hunter P. Wharton * * * there will never 
be a chance for decent operation [of the 
Philadelphia local].” But the judge held: 
“The courts do not look with favor upon 
interference by the courts in the internal 
workings of any * * * labor organization.” 
In effect, the judge ruled: There is a griev- 
ance, but I can’t help you. 

“When Roy came home from the court,” his 
wife told me, “he looked like a licked man. 
‘All those years of fighting, and where do 
you wind up? I'll never believe there’s jus- 
tice in the courts,’ he said.” 

Now, alone in his home, Underwood 
brooded. Evil seemed to be inheriting the 
earth—and legally. 

Joe Fay, out of prison, had been rewarded 
by his old local with a lifetime pension of 
$10,015 a year—after taxes. To give him ad- 
ditional cash, some locals also bought their 
limousines through him. 

William Maloney had quit his presidency 
rather than face questions by the McClellan 
committee about the contents of 11 secret 
safe-deposit boxes. But no civil or criminal 
suits followed. Now he lived in happy re- 
tirement on his estates outside Chicago and 
in Florida. 

Hunter P. Wharton, supervisor of Under- 
wood’s Philadelphia local, who had been ex- 
coriated in court and before the McClellan 
committee as a harborer of terrorists, con- 
tinued as the local’s boss. More, he was 
elected secretary-treasurer of the parent 
union on a clean-up slate. 

“Never fight the rackets as I did,” Roy 
Underwood said to his 16-year-old son, Roy, 
Jr., on the morning of last April 3. “You 
can’t win.” 

These were among the last words he ut- 
tered. When his son had left for school, and 
his wife for work, Roy Underwood method- 
ically burned tne bushels of papers, clip- 
pings, legal documents that had accumu- 
lated durimg his 14-year fight. He typed a 
note to his wife, and his hand shook so with 
exhaustion that he couldn't sign his name. 
Then, utterly defeated, he went into his 
garage and shot himself. 

I went to Philadelphia after Roy Under- 
wood’s death and made my way, uninvited, 
into a meeting of his old local one night. 
Some 600 men had crowded into the base- 
ment auditorium of Philadelphia’s Town 
Hall to hear the wages and conditions that 
the supervisor and his business agents, none 
of them elected, had accepted from the con- 
tractors. 
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There had still been no election, after 9 
years, for on the rostrum was a chairman 
whom the supervisor had chosen, presumably 
for his leather-lunged ability to shout down 
the heckling from the floor. The same old 
crowd that had been involved in brutal 
beatings of Underwood’s men still domi- 
nated the proceedings on the floor. Ali 
around me men grumbled te each other 
about the terms of the contract, hurling oc- 
casional four-letter epithets at the chairman. ° 
But when the time came to be counted, few 
stood up to indicate their opposition openly. 
The old fear of antagonizing men who hold 
your livelihood in their hands prevailed. 

I talked to a remnant of Underwood's fol- 
lowers and found that the old pattern of dis- 
crimination against troublemakers was still 
making it difficult for them to get work. 
And a union member who had briefly held 
office as a business agent disclosed that the 
old system of built-in corruption in which 
employers paid off for relief from the hard 
provisions of a contract still flourished, too. 
When the ex-business agent, an honest man, 
sought to confer with a contractor about his 
labor needs on a-new job, he found the con- 
tractor closeted with the local’s acting super- 
visor, then under indictment for extortion, 
and now dead. Employer and acting super- 
visor worked out their_own deal for condi- 
tions on the job. 

“Don’t stick your nose into things that 
aren’t your affair,” the ex-business agent was 
told by the acting supervisor. 

It was as if Roy Underwood had never 
lived. 

But can Americans let the Underwood 
story end this way? 

“The International Union of Operating 
Engineers stands out as an ugly example of 
ruthless domination of workingmen through 
violence, intimidation and other dictatorial 
practices,” the McClellan committee reported 
@ year and a half ago. The committee’s dec- 
laration that “democracy within this union 
is nonexistent” and that “‘there has been ex- 
tensive collusion between union officials and 
management” went to the AFL-CIO’s ethical 
practices committee for investigation. The 
AFL-CIO has before it a report that has been 
gathering dust since August 1958. 

It is this kind of apathy, delay and post- 
ponement that destroyed the hope, the fight 
and finally the life of Roy Underwood. 

AFL-CIO leaders argue that.no written 
guarantees are needed to protect the rights 
of the union man. His own union constitu- 
tion—enforcible as a contract in court— 
protects him, they say. This the life and 
death of Roy Underwood contradict. 

A bili of rights for the union man is ur- 
gently needed. How long will Americans 
stand by without establishing this protec- 
tion? 

RI 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Governor of Kansas Starts To Straighten 
State’s Financial Woes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as Governor of Kansas, George 
Docking has welded together efficiency 
and economy in government. This 
achievement, focusing national attention 
on his Democratic administration, is 
reviewed in the August-September 1959, 
issue of the Eagle, official publication 
of the Fraternal Order of Eagles. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Man WirH A PLAN—KANSAS EAGLE GOVERNOR 
Srarts To STRAIGHTEN STATE’s FINANCIAL 
WoES 

_Of the many Eagles who have occupied the 
chief executive’s chair in our various States, 

Brother Eagle George Docking, Governor of 

Kansas, is unique. He is a Democrat in a 

traditionally Republican State. 

How did he get there? His opponents say 
that he was elected because the Republican 
Party in Kansas was hopelessly split. His 
supporters, however, minimize such claims. 

Regardless of the reason for his election, 
Governor Docking is a “different breed of cat’’ 
as far as a politico is concerned. He is a 
country banker with a grasp of finance which 
verges on the miraculous. 

The Docking administration inherited a 
precarious financial situation from previous 
State administrations. The obvious way out 
of the State’s financial straits was to increase 
the 2 percent sales tax to 3 percent. This 
Docking refused to do. 

In Docking’s solution to the State’s fiscal 
problems lies the key to his continued popu- 
larity. Campaigning on businesslike gov- 
ernment, the Kansas Governor is applying to 
the affairs of Government the same prin- 
ciples which made his bank succéssful. An 
austere, but efficient operation of all de- 
partments in government is the Docking ap- 
proach. All of the Docking appointments 
have been made on the basis of individual 
record rather than political rank. “One good 
man on the job is better than two mediocre’ 
ones anytime,” says the Governor. 

Docking is a firm believer in the people’s 
right to know what is going on in govern- 
ment. As his first act in office, Docking 
opened the doors of his suite to all who 
wish to see him there. 

Governor Docking and his wife, Virginia, 
have two sons: Robert, who is a banker, and 
Richard, just starting in law practice. 

A strong-minded man Docking is a be- 
liever in the strength of family ties and is 
respectful of the idea advanced by his wife 
and sons. ' 

He’s a new thing in Kansas, this banker- 
governor, and his approach is giving the 
political pros of both parties something of 
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a shock, but in the opinion of the citizens of 
Kansas, his mark will be imprinted in its 
future. 





Alaska and National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, and as a followup on my remarks 
of yesterday on the subject of the vul- 
nerability of our national defense be- 
cause of inadequacy of missile instal- 
lations in Alaska, I include a timely arti- 
cle from the Fairbanks News-Miner of 
July 31, 1959, featuring the strong reac- 
tion of Senator E. L. (Bos) BARTLETT, 
who was for 14 years seated in this Con- 
gress as Delegate from Alaska. The sit- 
uation is very serious from a national 
standpoint and must be given vigorous 
consideration and corrective action: 

SENATOR BARTLETT PLANS WARNING TO 

NATION ON ALASKA DEFENSE 


Alaska’s Senator E. L. (BoB) BartLetr said 
yesterday he plans to go back to Congress 
and sound a warning to America that Alaska 
has “a paper defense’ which is threatening 
the security of the entire Nation. 

Speaking to officials of 15 airlines at a 
meeting here of the Association of Local 
Transport Airlines, BarTLetr echoed an 
earlier warning issued by Lt. Gen. Frank A. 
Armstrong in Anchorage on Wednesday. He 
later reiterated his views over station KTVF. 

In a dramatic departure from his pre- 
pared speech on Alaska aviation, Senator 
BaRTLETT declared he was going to find out 
what has happenend to those back in the 
Pentagon charged with providing defense 
not only for Alaska but for the entire Nation. 


SENATOR SHOCKED 


“It was shocking to learn that Alaska has 
what amounts to no defense at all after 
we have spent millions of dollars maintain- 
ing what we believed to be a rear>nably ade- 
quate defense,” BarTLeTT told th’ ‘rilines of- 
ficials. “It’s enough to frighte. aybody.” 

BarTLErrT referred repeatedly to General 
Armstrong’s speech on Alaska’s military 
capabilities. 

He restated a number of times that he 
was shocked to learn of this weakness, and 
praised General Armstrong “for having the 
courage to tell the Nation about it.” 

“IT cannot help feeling deep concern on 
being told the Russians could immobilize 
what we have here and lay waste to all the 
cities of the west coast. I had no notion at 
all that we had a paper defense in Alaska 
rather than an actual one.” 


FELT DEEP CONCERN 


BarTLETT said Alaska ought to have one 
of the strongest defenses in the Nation. 

He declared: “I intend to return to Con- 
gress and bring the attention of the entire 
Nation to this alarming situation from the 
floor of the U.S. Senate.” 








He pledged he would continue to work with 
vigor and determination for the establish- 
ment of the kind of defense Alaska and the 
Nation must have. 

BaRTLETT referred to an article by Gen.. 
Billy Mitchell in the November, 1927, issue 
of the magazine Aeronautics in which Mit- 
chell assigns a strategic and vital role to 
Alaska in continental air defense. 

“Billy Mitchell’s words become more mean- 
ingful than ever when placed in context 
against General Armstrong’s remarks on 
Wednesday,” the Senator said. 


TELLS OF THREAT 


Armstrong told the ALTA audience in An- 
chorage that two enemy bombers could put 
Alaskan bases out of commission and leave 
both Alaska and the west coast defenseless. 

“With Russians in the Fairbanks and An- 
chorage areas, President Eisenhower would 
have to decide quickly whether to bomb 
Alaska to save Chicago or leave the country 
wide open to close-range attack,” General 
Armstrong said. 

To expand on remarks made yesterday 
afternoon at the airlines meeting, Senator 
BARTLETT appeared before a television camera 
last night. 

He referred again to Alaska’s strategic geo- 
graphical position and to the warnings is- 
sued by General Armstrong. 


RESTATES WARNINGS 


“If the commanding general of the Alaska 
Command tells us that across the way there 
are 26 Red bases and we can knock out only 
eight of them, and that there should be 
installed in Alaska intermediate-range ballis- 
tic missiles, then we had better believe him,” 
BARTLETT said. 

He praised once more General Armstrong's 
willingness to bring the matter out into 
the open. 

“I am glad General Armstrong spoke as he 
did,” said BartLetr. “This was in his heart. 
It was not easy, I suspect, for a man in uni- 
form weighted with such tremendous respon- 
sibility to open his heart on such a matter, 
My feeling is that in doing so, General Arm- 
strong performed a vital service to our 
country. 

DRAMATIC MOMENT 

BARTLETT referred to Armstrong’s com- 
ments before the ALTA group in Anchorage, 
at which BARTLETT was present, as “one of 
the most dramatic situations in my life.” 

As a member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, BARTLETT was critical of the fact 
that the matter of Alaska defenses had not 
been brought before the committee. 





A Job Diplomats Couldn’t Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 
Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I never read an editorial with 
which I more. wholeheartedly agreed 


_than one appearing in the Bismarck 
Tribune, published at Bismarck, N. Dak., 
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datelined July 31, 1959, and entitled “A 
Job Diplomats Couldn’t Do.” 

Vice President Nrxon made a most 
commendable contribution to world 
peace on his recent trip to Russia and 
Poiand. He possesses the warm and 
friendly attitude of the average American 
citizen. Far too often career diplomats 
of the United States and many other 
great powers lack this down-to-earth ap- 
proach. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

A Jos DreLomats CouLpN’t Do 

People in North Dakota like those else- 
where throughout the country have followed 
with great interest the course of Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon’s trip through the Soviet Union, 
some applauding his performance and some 
criticizing it. 

NrIxon has encountered some critical ques- 
tioning from Russians but he also has been 
loudly cheered by the Russians, and the 
chances are that Soviet-American under- 
standing will have been advanced as a result 
of his visit 

If history proves this to be the case, then 
it will also write it into the record that the 
cause of world peace was well served by his 
going to Russia. 

There comes a time when it is necessary to 
rem kid gloves to be understood by 
someone who has never learned the kid- 
ft talk of diplomacy. Khrushchev 
is certainly not a soft talker. Nixon is the 
first American to really speak to him in 
the blunt language he can appreciate. 

William S. White, a New York Times ex- 
pert on foreign affairs, discussed this in a 
recent column. 

“The complaint has been made that Nixon 
is ‘not a diplomat’ and has not acted like 
one. This is absolutely correct—and ab- 
solutely irrelevant. The complaint has been 
made that he has been ‘acting just like a 
politician.’ This is absolutely correct—and 
absolutely intentional. 

“To trade (some tough and highly unre- 
served) words with Khrushchev was one of 
the two main reasons NIxon was sent to 
Moscow by the administration. His other 
main purpose was to set at rest, if he could, 
what our top people are willing to concede 
were some honest misconceptions by 
Khrushchev about the United States.” 

White declares that the bottom truth of 
the Nixon visit was simply that the time had 
come when the cold war was too important 
to be left to the diplomats. He explains: 

“The views of career diplomats and their 
followers to the contrary, it is ‘politicians’ 
and not diplomats who in the end control 
our system—and the Soviet system too. 
Diplamats, after all, are employees, if ele- 
vated ones. Politicians, however dreadful 
the word, still make policy—and run the 
show. Certainly Nrxon is running hard for 
President. But the very fact he might one 
day be President of the United States was 
the very ultimate reason why he was sent 
to Russia in the first place.” 

Nixon obviously was carefully briefed be- 
fore the trip. He knows what American pol- 
icy is and he knew how to talk to Khru- 
shchev. It must have been something of a 
shock for that individual, not accustomed 
to being talked back to, when Nixon gave 
him back as much as he handed out. 


The purpose of diplomacy is to protect 
and advance, in peace, a country’s interests. 
The only alternative to living in peace with 
Russia is war with Russia. We know of no 
one who is advocating total war, as war 
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with Russia would be. Nrixon’s Russian 
visit seems so far to have served the purposes 
of diplomacy better than they could have 
been served by any employe diplomat. It 
appears obvious also that a summit meet- 
ing between Khrushchev and President 
Eisenhower is almost inevitable. It is only 
to be hoped that such a meeting will come 
off as well as the Nixon Russian tour. 


Observance of Swiss Independence Day 
by the Swiss Rifle Club, Altoona, Pa., 
August 2, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
among the many observances in the 
United States of the 668th anniversary of 
Swiss Independence Day none was more 
colorful and interesting than the pro- 
gram conducted by the Swiss Rifle Club, 
Altoona, Pa., August 2, 1959. 

It was my privilege to deliver the 
principal address to the several hundred 
American citizens of Swiss descent who 
were present for the enjoyable occasion. 

My address follows: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES 
E. VAN ZANDT, 20TH DISTRICT OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, FOR THE CELEBRATION OF Swiss IN- 
DEPENDENCE DAY BY THE SwISs RIFLE CLUB, 
ALTOONA, Pa., AUGUST 2, 1959 


For 668 years, August 1 has been a great 
day for the Swiss. 

Today, we celebrate Swiss Independence 
Day—the anniversary of the founding of the 
Swiss Everlasting League for Common De- 
fense. 

On August 1, 1291, the first milestone was 
passed in the evolution of the modern fed- 
eration of Swiss cantons. 

Today in the United States, several hun- 
dred thousand Americans of Swiss origin 
rightfully look with pride on the achieve- 
ments of their forebearers almost 700 years 
ago. 

Throughout the United States, Americans 
of Swiss descent have formed over 300 or- 
ganizations. 

Thus a widespread celebration of this great 
holiday throughout the United States is 
assured. 

These organizations—such as the Swiss 
Rifle Club of Altoona—make invaluable con- 
tributions to the civic, cultural, social, and 
recreational life of their. communities. 

They are a splendid example of the unique 
capacity of the Swiss to “live the good life,” 
in harmony with one another and with their 
neighbors. 

On August 1, 1291, the Everlasting League 
was formed as a measure of self-defense 
against all who might attack them. 

This league was the foundation of the 
modern Swiss Federation. 

From the very beginning, the Swiss Con- 
federates showed a willingness to fight for 
independence from foreign domination. 

In 1313, @ valiant band of Swiss Confed- 
erates completely defeated a brilliant Aus- 
trian army on the precarious slopes of Mort- 
garten. 

Two years later, representatives of the vic- 
torious Swiss Highlanders met at Lake Lu- 
cerne to reaffirm the everlasting league and 
to strengthen the unity of the confederation. 
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The league won great renown for its vic- 
tory at Mortgarten over the Hapsburg op- 
pressors. - 

As years passed, other members were ad- 
mitted to the original alliance of the three 
cantons, 

First came Lucerne. 

The ancient town of Zurich followed, after 
receiving aid from the four confederated 
cantons against the threat of an attack from 
Austria. 

Glarus and Zug were admitted in 1352, and 
the next year, the famous town of Berne 
entered the confederation. 

Thus by the end of the 14th century, the 
threats of invasion and foreign rule and the 
glories of Mortgarten had impelled eight 
Swiss communities to join hands in collec- 
tive self-defense. 

While preserving their territorial integrity 
and independence by joint action for com- 
mon defense, the Swiss confederation con- 
tinued to expand. 

By 1815 the confederation of Swiss States 
had grown into an organization of 22 cantons. 

1848, when the cantons united into a 
federal state, was a memorable year in Swiss 
history. 

The Constitution of 1848 added strength to 
the union by increasing the authority of the 
central government over national defense, 
foreign relations, internal security, customs, 
the postal service, and the promotion of the 
common welfare. 

A national government with a cabinet, a 
federal supreme court, and a legislature was 
established. 

Each canton retained its own legislature, 
executive, and judiciary for local affairs. 

Thus from the formation of the everlast- 
ing league on August 1, 1291—which we are 
celebrating today—the Swiss people have de- 
veloped into one of the world’s most stable 
and successful governments. 

America promised broader opportunities 
than many of the most ambitious, adven- 
turous, and gifted sons and daughters of 
Switzerland could find in the crowded, nar- 
row valleys of their Alpine homeland. 

Consequently, for nearly 350 years, a small 
but steady stream of immigrants from Swit- 
zerland has contributed immeasurably to the 
development of our own Republic. 

As early as the 17th century, Swiss settlers 
imigrated to Colonial America. 

Many of these early Swiss colonists came 
from communities where they were not per- 
mitted to practice their religious convictions. 

The Swiss Mennonites were among these 
victims of religious persecution. 

Large numbers of Mennonites made the 
decision to join in the movement that result- 
ed in the settlement in Lancaster County. 


During the 18th century, religious perse- 
cution abroad and more promising economic 
opportunities in. the New World motivated 
about 25,000 Swiss people to begin a new 
life in the American colonies. 

The Swiss settlers were warmly welcomed 
by the New World. 


From the beginning of colonization in 
North America, Swiss were eagerly sought as 
settlers because of their mountain-bred 
hardihood and their rare combination of 
agricultural and industrial skills. 

For example, Swiss craftsmen were im- 
ported to provide technical assistance to 
the colonists in the art of woodworking and 
silk production, and Swiss families were 
brought to America because of their expert 
ability in raising grapes and producing wine. 

The Swiss colonists, inspired by their 500 
year tradition of liberty and self-government 
in Switzerland, made an important contri- 
bution to the movemet for American inde- 
pendence. " 


Freedom-loving colonists of Swiss origin 
were among the earliest and strongest sup- 
porters of the Revolutionary War. 
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The Reverend John Zubly of Georgia was 
a delegate to the Continental Congress. 

Judge Emanuel Zimmerman of Pennsyl- 
vania and Henry Wisner of New York rallied 
support for the revolution by their valuable 
service on the committees of safety in their 
respective States. ' 

Wisner was one of the most farsighted 
leaders of the Revolution. 

When the British embargoed the importa- 
tion of ammunition into the colonies in 1774, 
Wisner—anticipating the inevitable outbreak 
of active warfare—boldly established a gun- 
powder mill in his home in New York State. 

Elected to both the First and Second Con- 
tinental Congresses, Wisner worked unceas- 
ingly for the adoption of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

After the outbreak of the Revolution, Wis- 
ner built two more ammunition plants, and 
then, as a-colonel in George Washington’s 
army, he helped plan the defense of West 
Point and the Hudson Highlands. 

Throughout the Revolutionary War, the 
Continental Army was supplied with shot 
and cannonballs from the iron works of John 
Jacob Faesch, a Swiss immigrant and a friend 
of Washington. 

A Swiss gunsmith, Martin Meylin, erected 
the first boring mill in America—near Lan- 
caster, Pa.—and trained other craftsmen in 
the making of rifles. 

Meylin’s long-ranged rifles were so effec- 
tive against the Redcoats that the British 
Parliament hastily investigated what it called 
“these strange arms used with such deadly 
certainty by American regiments.” 

Many Swiss-Americans laid down their 
plows and tools of trade, picked up their 
rifles, and marched off to war in answer to 
the Continental Congress’s call for volun- 
teers in 1776. 

Pennsylvania was asked to contribute six 
companies of sharpshooters, but so many 
volunteers stepped forward—especially from 
the frontier counties where hardy Swiss 
settlers were concentrated—that an entire 
battalion was formed. 

In addition, many Swiss settlers fought 
in all the German-speaking units from 
Pennsylvania. 

In addition, a Swiss fur trader, Charles 
Gratiot, sacrificed his personal fortune to 
provide supplies for the starving forces of 
George Rogers Clark during the parlous 
campaigns in the Northwest Territory. 

These and other Swiss patriots of the 
American Revolution—like Emanuel Car- 
penter and George Zillicoffer—wrote their 
distinguished records into the glorious pages 
of U.S. history. 

Swiss-Americans have been active in poli- 
tics, too. 

One of the United States’ greatest political 
leaders was Albert Gallatin, who left his 
classes in Geneva to enlist as a volunteer 
under Lafayette. 

After the war, Gallatin became a teacher 
at Harvard and then moved to the Pennsyl- 
vania frontier where he surveyed land, built 
a gun factory and a glass works, and became 
a naturalized citizen of the United States. 

Soon Gallatin was elected to the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature and then to Congress. 

In Washington, he distinguished himself 
as a dynamic political leader. 

For 13 years, he served as Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

During this term, the public debt was cut 
in half and the internal revenue taxes were 
abolished. 

Later, Gallatin was one of the negotiators 
of the treaty which terminated the War of 
1812. 

Afterward he served 8 years as our Minis- 
ter, first, to Great Britain and, then, to 
France. 
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This durable Swiss-American lived to the 
ripe old age of 88. 

After his retirement from active politics at 
age 66, Gallatin became one of the leading 
American historical scholars of his time. 

Following in Gallatin’s footsteps, many 
other Americans of Swiss origin have achieved 
fame in public life. 

Swiss-Americans have served as Attorney 
General, Senators, U.S. Representatives, State 
Governor, Supreme Court Justice, and in 
many other important capacities. 

Former President Herbert Hoover traces his 
ancestry back to Swiss descendants who emi- 
grated to Pennsylvania in 1738. 

Furthermore, a large number of Swiss- 
Americans have risen to high posts in our 
Armed Forces, including Adm. Edward 
Eberle, the World War I Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, who exploded the old joke about 
“Swiss admirals.” 

Both Gen. Robert Eichelberger, former 
Army Chief of Staff, and Gen. Lewis B. Her- 
shey, Director of Selective Service, are de- 
scended from early Swiss emigrants to Penn- 
sylvania. 

The resourceful Swiss farmers have made 
amazing accomplishments in tilling the soil 
of America. 

In Switzerland, farmers were able to 
prosper on the sharply sloping and rocky 
fields only because of their ingenuity in 
developing new crops, better cattle feed, and 
improved methods of fertilization. 

Therefore, when they came to America, the 
Swiss brought along with them not only their 
rugged tenacity and their love for the earth, 
but also their openminded willingness to 
experiment. 

In South Carolina, for example, Swiss 
farmers converted the coastal swampland 
into flourishing and productive fields of rice. 

In the Napa Valley of California, Swiss vine 
dressers made a highly successful experi- 
ment in grafting the choicest varieties of 
European grapes onto native American root 
stocks and thus succeeded in establishing 
large vineyards for the production of wines. 

For over 100 years, Swiss families, such as 
the Delmonicos, have propagated the cult of 
fine cooking all over America. 

Americans of Swiss ancestry have played 
major roles in the development of the chem- 
ical, textile, electrical, and automotive in- 
dustries in the United States. 

Many of our leading scientists, engineers, 
and doctors of medicine were born or edu- 
cated in one of the several great universities 
in Switzerland. 

Among the first Swiss settlers in Pennsyl- 
vania were a few skilled clock and watch- 
makers. 

Many other practitioners of the trade fol- 
lowed these initial craftsmen. 

Today, scattered all over America, the de- 
scendants of these superb technicians occupy 
major positions wherever fine watches or 
other precision instruments are manu- 
factured. 

How can one explain the vast current of 
contributions that have been made to the 
edification of America by so small a stream 
of immigration as that which has flowed 
from Switzerland? 

Undoubtedly, individual talents and a high 
level of education were important. 

Of far greater significance is the fact that 
the Swiss in the United States have come 
from a country where for many centuries 
the members of four language groups and 
several religious faiths have lived together 
in peace, harmony, and brotherhood. 

In America, they encountered no problem 
of assimilation which they had not already 
met and overcome in their homeland. 

Thus, to become Americans, the Swiss had 
merely to be themselves. 
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Wisconsin Museum Dedicated to the 
American Circus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, with 
everybody discussing the political im- 
plications of Nrxon’s visit to Russia and 
Khrushchev’s future visit to this coun- 
try—I should like to discuss a subject of 
much less complexity and controversy, 
but one that is nevertheless representa- 
tive of the American tradition and way 
of life. 

A news story from Baraboo, Wis., in- 
forms us that a new museum created to 
capture and preserve the color, sounds, 
atmosphere, and tradition of the golden 
age of the big top, the American circus, 
is off to a tremendous start. Within a 
few weeks of its opening, this museum 
has drawn more than 50,000 visitors 
and—as Austin Wehrwein comments in 
the New York Times of Sunday, August 
2—an oldtime circus press agent would 
call that gigantic, adding perhaps, that 
it was a spectacle never before brought 
before the eyes of civilized man. 

Circuses have been an important in- 
stitution in American life. They brought 
before the peoplé at times in a rather 
garish fashion, the spectacular, the un- 
usual, the picture of a world unknown 
and one to be searched for. Baraboo, 
Wis., was a center for many circus enter- 
prises and more than 170 circuses 
sprouted and bloomed on Wisconsin soil, 
according to the State historical society 
library in Madison. The backyard of 
the jail at Baraboo was the site of the 
first Ringling Bros. show that was to 
grow into the greatest show on earth. 

There has been a decline in the big-top 
shows in recent years. Many explana- 
tions have been given for this decline. 
Some say this was a result of the intense 
cutthroat competition of the many shows 
and their failure to organize along the 
lines of chain theaters. I believe that 
the reason may be different. I believe 
that the circus now-a-days has too much 
competition from other sources and it 
is quite possible that the development 
of science now offers our youngsters a 
better opportunity to dream, think, and 
do something about the far world of the 
unknown. Now it is television and 
science fiction that are competing for 
the imagination of the American youth. 
But what the museum at Baraboo, Wis., 
will manage to do is to preserve the folk- 
lore and the excitement of the circus of 
yesteryear. 

To all our friends that have not yet 
visited Wisconsin this summer, I rec- 
ommend that they include a trip to 
Baraboo in their tour of the State. Ac- 
cording to all accounts this museum is 
a most unusual one, and it is probably 
the only bona fide educational museum 
in the world that sells popcorn, pink 
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lemonade, and welcomes their consump- 
tion on the premises. 

Baraboo, if you need instructions, is 
in central Wisconsin about 40 miles 
north of Madison, between Devils Lake 
State Park and the Wisconsin Dells. 

T ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 2, 1959] 
DEDICATED TO THE BIG 
Top 

(By Austin Wehrwein) 


Barasoo, Wis.—A new museum created to 
capture and preserve the color, sounds, at- 
mosphere, and tradition of the golden age 
of the big-top American circus is off to a 
good start. 

Within a few weeks of its July 1 opening, 
it had drawn more than 50,000 customers. 
An oldtime circus press agent would call 
that gigantic, adding, perhaps, that it was a 
spectacie never before brought before the 
eyes of civilized man. 

It is the Circus World Museum set up 
here in the former winter quarters of the 
Ringling Bros. Circus on Water Street next 
to the Baraboo River. 

The old quarters have been refurbished to 
house exhibits, but for those nostalgic for 
the smell, there is an adjacent menagerie 
tent with real, live animals, including a 
resident pachyderm on whose back children 
are given rides. 

This is probably the only bona fide, edu- 
cational museum in the world that seils 
popcorn and pink lemonade, and welcomes 
consumption on the premises. 

The museum is dedicated to the breath- 
taking, stupendous, colossal spirit of all the 
big-top shows but it has revived memories 
of the days when this small town of 7,500 
population was the center of the American 
circus world. 


WISCONSIN MUSEUM 


CIRCUS LAWYER 


President of the not-for-profit “corpora- 
tion that established “the only museum in 
the world built in circus winter quarters” 
is John M. Kelly. Mr. Kelly was for 31 years 
the lawyer for the Ringling Bros. and for 
scores of other circus folk. 

At 86 years of age he is alert, vigorous and 
still so much in love with the almost- 
vanished tradition, that when he reminisces 
his voice has the timber of a ringmaster or 
a side-show barker. 

Actual administration of the museum is 
handled by the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, but Mr. Kelly’s many contribu- 
tiohs include the wording of the explanatory 
Plaques on the exhibits. 

Not many museums can boast display 
cards as colorful. His written style is as 
vivid as that with which he speaks, and so6me 
of Mr. Kelley's explanations are almost’ racy 
in their humor. 

The usually staid researchers at the State 
historical society library in Madison, who 
discovered that more than 70 circuses 
sprouted and blossomed on Wisconsin soil, 
have caught the rhythm, too. 

One of their documents described the ex- 
hibits as showing “all the color and panoply 
of the big top * * * all aspects * * * from 
animal acts to the clowns, the aerialists, the 
trainers, the wonderful old parades.” 

Among the exhibits on view is the 18-ton 
steam calliope, the America. One of the few 
surviving “cal—eee—opes,” as circus regu- 
lars pronounce the word, it began its career 
with the Barnum & Bailey circus, passed 
through several hands and was sold in 1952 
by the Cole Bros. circus to the Cleaver- 
Brooks Co. of Milwaukee. 
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Appropriately enough, Cleaver-Brooks 
makes steam-generating equipment. The 
company restored the America to full-throat 
and donated it to the Baraboo Museum. 

Also on hand is the Parson collection of 
circus materials; the Henry Atwell collection 
of 5,000 negatives taken by the official Ring- 
ling photographer over a 40-year span; and 
the Gollmar collection of photographs, route 
cards and books, tickets and programs. 

There are the nursery tale floats built for 
Barnum and London, forerunner of Barnum 
and Bailey, in 1882. 

Exhibits from the Chindahl collection of 
photographs, books and manuscripts are 
also on display. They were collected by the 
late George L. Chindahl of Maitland, Fla., 
who had been official historian of the Circus 
Fans Association of America. 


TWO BANDWAGONS 


Two of the larger exhibits are the Mirror 
and Columbia bandwagons. The Mirror 
was built here for the Gollmar Bros. Circus 
about 1905. 

The astonished and bedazzled beholder can 
also see such things as a parade cannon and 
chariot, numerous costumes, early refresh- 
ment and cook tents, an ancient restored 
lion’s cage and props for performing ele- 
phants. Another sterling attraction is the 
miniature circus that John E. Zweifel of 
Evanston, Ill., spent 16 years creating. With 
its 1,500 handmade figures and items of 
equipment, it almost fills a building adja- 
cent to the main structure. 

As the visitor approaches, he can hear 
strains of the vibrant old circus band music, 
on records, and he buys his ticket from a 
high’ ticket booth flanked by garishly paint- 
ed canvasses like those used for sideshows. 

Mr. Kelley has. rooms in his home piled 
high with other memorabilia. Other pre- 
cious items are stored in bank vaults and 
warehouses. He dreams of the day when 
additional buildings on Water Street can be 
found to display the material, much of it 
sent to him by his old pals or the children 
of now-dead circus folk. 

He can remember how in the days when 
the circus wintered here, Baraboo house- 
wives out shopping rubbed elbows with 
snake charmers, sword swallowers, giants, 
midgets, and an acrobat from Arabia. 

“T am,” he said, “the only person alive 
in the circus world conversant with the in- 
ner life of the American circus in its prime. 
I saw it come to the peak of its develop- 
ment and I saw it decline.” 

Mr. Kelley ascribed the decline of the big- 
top shows to their intense cutthroat com- 
petition and their failure to organize along 
the lines of chain theaters. He thinks they 
missed a bet in failing to acquire permanent 
sites in choice locations to which they could 
return year after year. 

The backyard of the jail at Baraboo was 
the site of the first Ringling Bros. show 
that was to grow into “the greatest show 
on earth,” and to require a 10-acre lot to 
accommodate its rings. 

The date of the first show was 1884, and 
Baraboo was the winter headquarters until 
the spring of 1918. The next year the show 
was combined with Barnum and Bailey, and 
the combined shows wintered in Bridge- 
port, Conn. In 1927 the winter quarters 
were moved to Sarasota, Fla. 

The moving spirit in the Ringling team 
was Al Ringling, who picked up circus skills 
from one Joe Parsons, including the trick 
of balancing a plow on his chin. The fam- 
ily had various theatrical talents besides 
plow balancing, and before they organized 
their circus they gave hall shows, playing 
musical instruments, telling jokes and carry- 
ing on in other entertaining ways. 


CIRCUS FAMILY TREE 


The Ringling brothers’ sister, Ida, mar- 
ried a railroad engineer named Henry North 
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and their son, John Ringling North, now 
heads America’s largest circus. The orig- 
inal five, Al, Otto, Alf T., Charles, and 
John, was later joined by brother Henry, 
and for a while, by.brother Gus. 

Another tangible reminder of the family 
here is the Al Ringling Theater, which re- 
peatedly has been praised as one of the 
finest in the country. 

The Circus World Museum is open every 
day until October 31. 

Baraboo is in central Wisconsin about 
40 miles north of Madison, between Devil’s 
Lake State park and the Wisconsin Dells, 
both well-known tourist attractions. Bara- 
boo is easily accessible from Madison by way 
of U.S. 12 and State Route 113 out of 
Madison. 


Distressed Areas Bill Deserves Better Fate 
From President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Harrisburg (Pa.) Evening News 
of Thursday, July 30, 1959, concerning 
the need for Federal assistance to the 
many distressed areas throughout the 
country: 


President Eisenhower’s fellow Pennsylva- 
nians cannot share in his joy over the un- 
broken string of vetoes he boasts. 

One of them—last September’s pocket veto 
of the aid to depressed areas legislation— 
still rankles in the Keystone State, which 
continues to have more chronically depressed 
areas than any other State. 

Gov. David L. Lawrence just has returned 
from a fiying visit to Washington during 
which he tried to rally the Pennsylvania 
congressional delegation to virtually unani- 
mous bipartisan support of new depressed 
area legislation now bottled up in the House 
Rules Committee. And he paid a visit to 
House Speaker SAM RaYBuRN to try to ease 
the way for the bill’s consideration. 


It’s a familiar role for a Pennsylvania 
Governor. George Leader fought hard for 
the compromise $275 million bill that finally 
passed last year, only to have the Ike veto 
kill it. And it’s a role that merits full co- 
operation by Pennsylvania Republicans in 
Congress. 


Pennsylvania hasn’t sat on its hands 
through the years doing nothing about its 
depressed area problem. Local efforts have 
been considerable. And the Common- 
wealth’s PIDA program to bring more indus- 
try into the hard-hit areas of the State has 
begun to pay off. But even this hasn’t been 
enough. An extra push is needed by the 
Federal Government to really get those areas 
started on the way back to economic health. 

The Eisenhower administration can point 
to general economic ‘recovery if it wishes, 
but the good news never can apply to the 
depressed areas of Pennsylvania where un- 
employment constantly remains over the 
distressed limit set by the Government. 

“Giveaway” is a word that doesn’t apply 
to this legislation either. The vast bulk 
of the funds involved would be in revolv- 
ing loans. There would be some grants for 
needed public facilities. 

The Senate faced three bills when it took 
up the subject this year: 
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The administration’s $53 million bill, 
which hardly would take adequate care of 
Pennsylvania’s needs alone. 

A full measure $389.5 million bill, spon- 
sored by Illinois’ Senator Pau H, DouGLAs 
and 38 other Senators. 

A compromise $200 million bill, sponsored 
by Pennsylvania’s Republican Senator HucH 
Scott, who had criticized Ike’s veto but 
wanted to come up with legislation that 
might sidestep further Presidential disap- 
proval. 

In March, the Senate approved the Doug- 
las bill. On May 14, a House committee 
trimmed the figure to $251 million. It re- 
mains stymied in the Rules Committee. 

There is every hope that the Governor’s 
trip and the Pennsylvania delegation’s pres- 
sure will break the logjam and aid to de- 
pressed areas will pass once more. 

Another veto by the President is a pos- 
sibility. 

But President Eisenhower must realize 
by now that his $53 million program would 
be hopelessly inadequate, that Federal aid to 
be matched by States and localities is 
needed to give these distressed areas an 
economic lift and that his veto can’t help 
but rebound against such administration 
programs as foreign aid. 

The domestic aid program for which 
Pennsylvanians are fighting again is too im- 
portant to be killed by the House or by 
another ill-advised Presidential veto this 
year. 





Power Supply Assurance for State of 
Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the system of Federal dams in the Co- 
lumbia River Basin provides a vast sup- 
ply of energy for the Pacific Northwest 
States. This electricity is marketed at 
wholesale by the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration to industry and to private 
and public-owned electric utilities. In 
dividing up the supply of power, the 
public-owned utilities enjoy the benefits 
of the clause in the Bonneville Project 
Act which gives them a preferred posi- 
tion over other wholesale customers. 

It so happens that power users in my 
home State of Oregon are supplied 
largely by privately owned companies. 
Legislation which I have introduced in 
the Senate, S. 2437, seeks to reserve one- 
half of the power from the great John 
Day Dam, now under construction on 
the Columbia River to each of the States 
of Oregon and Washington. This is a 
measure to give a minimum assurance to 
our Oregon people that they will con- 
tinue to.share in the power created by 
Federal dams in our own region. 

A thoughtful editorial on this subject 
was published in the Oregon Journal, 
Portland, Oreg., of July 29, 1959, and I 
ask unanimous consent to have the edi- 


torial printed in the Appendix of the 


RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 
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Joun Day POWER RESERVATION 


Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER’s proposal 
for a reservation of John Day Dam at-site 
power, divided between Oregon and Washing- 
ton, did not become full blown overnight. 

For a long time he has been deeply con- 
cerned over the impact on Oregon of the 
Bonneville Act’s preference clause, giving 
priority claim on Federal power to public 
agencies. He has shared the anxiety of 
others that some day this will mean a siphon- 
ing away of all Federal power from this State 
because its distribution here is largely 
through private utilities. 

He has never budged an inch from his 
belief in public power, but he has said pub- 
licly that “the residents of communities that 
decline to establish public utility systems 
should not by that fact alone be wholly fore- 
closed from sharing in the benefits of a re- 
gionwide power system developed with the 
resources and funds of all the citizens.” 
“arly in 1958 he introduced legislation 
which would have modified the preference 
clause, giving certain priorities to industry. 
A year ago, he called attention to the power 
reservation as applied to the yet-to-be-con- 
structed Big Bend Dam on the Missouri River 
between South Dakota and Nebraska, which 
would assure 50 percent of the output to 
South Dakota. In that State, as in Oregon, 
power is largely distributed by private util- 
ities. Nebraska, like Washington, distributes 
most of its power through public agencies. 
In his proposed Columbia Valley corporation 
bill, NEUBERGER has also sought modifica- 
tion of the preference clause. 

The Senator’s latest proposal, which is 
without reference to the valley corporation 
bill, has ample precedent, as he pointed out 
in his Senate speech. The proposed high 
Hells Canyon bill would have reserved 500,000 
kilowatts of that dam’s 800,000 at-site kilo- 
watts to Idaho and the Snake River Basin. 
At-site power from Hungry Horse Dam has 
been reserved for Montana. A bill proposing 
the Knowles-Paradise project in Montana 
would do the same. 


While Washington does not need the pro- 
tection that Oregon does in this matter, it 
is included as an equal beneficiary in Nrvu- 
BERGER’S proposal to satisfy the theory of 
distribution based on geographical location. 
This was done at least partly on the advice of 
Dr. William Pearl, Bonneville administra- 
tor. 

This approach should not be carried to ex- 
tremes, nor will it be. It cannot be made 
retroactive to existing projects where power 
reservations do not now apply. But the John 
Day Reservation offers a minimum protec- 
tion which is amply justified on the basis of 
the realities of the situation and precedent. 





Secretary Benson’s Reply to Letter From 
Howard Hill, of the lowa Farm Bureau 
Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 28, I caused to be placed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
copy of the text of a letter which How- 
ard Hill, of the Iowa Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, wrote to Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture Benson, expressing his views with 
respect to the current farm program and 
what could be done to improve it. 

This letter appears on pages A6522-— 
A6523 of the July 28 Recorp. It out- 
lines several areas where the program 
could be modified to bring about a more 
realistic approach to the farm problem 
in the light of today’s national economy. 
It is worthy of attention. 

Equally worthy of attention is the re- 
ply which Secretary Benson sent to Mr. 
Hilk. Because I feel that the extension 
of Mr. Hill’s letter in the Appendix justi- 
fies a similar courtesy to Secretary Ben- 
son, I have asked for, and have been 
granted, permission to publish it as I see 
fit. Accordingly, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I ask that Mr. Benson’s 
reply to Mr. Hill appear in the Appendix. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
WASHINGTON, July 24, 1959. 
Mr. E. HowAarpD HILL, 
President, Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, 
Farm Bureau Building, Des Moines, lowa. 

Dear Mr. HILL: May I express my sincere 
appreciation to you for taking the time to 
write me regarding the problems of agri- 
culture. The views of a farm leader such as 
you, who understands the problems of agri- 
culture and its relation to other segments of 
this Nation are most welcome. 

In speeches, in testimony before con- 
gressional committees, and in press confer- 
ences I have tried in every way possible to 
point out many of the very same points 
which you feel should be called to the at- 
tention of the public. In some instances the 
publicity media have misused the implica- 
tions of the facts we have been trying to pre- 
sent to the American people. 

I believe that there are certain funda- 
mental factors which all citizens should 
recognize: 

(1) Farmers have done a magnificent job— 
outstripping industry in productivity. 

(2) The American standard of living would 
have been at a much lower level in the 
absence of the high production levels gen- 
erated by farmer efficiency. 

(3) This increase in efficiency has enabled 
the rest of our society to eat better at lower 
costs. 

(4) The farmers relative position in our 
society has been definitely injured by the im- 
pact of inflation. Both the _ cost-price 
squeeze and the increase in marketing mar- 
gins are real and disturb me greatly. We 
cannot play fast and loose with the Federal 
budget without ultimately impairing the 
position of agriculture. We cannot have soft 
wage settlements and undue price rises with- 
out impairing the position of agriculture. 
Those who have posed as friends of agri- 
culture while at the same time recommend- 
ing policies which result in more creeping 
inflation are the enemies to agriculture. 
Those who say “a little inflation is inevitable, 
relax and enjoy it” are doing a tremendous 
disservice to our farm people. 

Your letter makes several suggestions, I 
have examined these suggestions carefully. 
In reply, I should like to make the following 
comments. 

The conservation reserve program has 
proved to be an effective attack on the 
source of the surplus problem. Under this 
program substantial amounts of farmland 
have been shifted out of production for 
periods of 3 to 10 years or more. This had 
led in many instances to a permanent shift 
of such land to uses for which it is better 
adapted. It achieves this adjustment with- 
out subjecting our farm people to further 
regimentation and without the necessity of 
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the Government having to take ownership 
of the farmland. 

Experience under the conservation reserve 
program has shown that in many instances 
the program has resulted in speeding up 
some trends generally recognized as being 
desirable. This includes such trends as re- 
forestation over wide areas of deteriorated 
lands, particularly in the Southeast, and ex- 
pansion of allied industries. Another ex- 
ample is the nearly 5 million acres of Great 
Plains land that have been included in the 
conservation reserve program. Nearly all 
of that acreage has been planted to grass to 
the longtime benefit of the Great Plains 
area. 

Up to this time 23 million cropland acres 
have been signed up in the conservation re- 
serve. Much, if not most, of this land is 
of average or better productivity and has 
been retired at least temporarily from add- 
ing to our surplus problems and at lower 
cost than disposing of surpluses. 

We have recommended that the conserva- 
tion reserve authority should be extended. 

But there is no point in pushing disposal 
programs and the conservation reserve on 
the one hand unless we tie it all in with 
realistic price support action on the other, 

With respect to the utilization of surplus 
agricultural commodities, we have taken 
many steps to increase the effectiveness of 
utilization of our surpluses. As you know, 
we are moving forward steadily to imple- 
ment the President’s food for peace program. 

In an effort to improve the position of 
agriculture we have recommended the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act, Public Law 480. We feel that this pro- 
gram has been of great assistance in keep- 
ing agricultural exports at a high level. We 
have recommended an extension and will 
continue to do so as long as it is necessary. 

We have held meetings with the principal 
wheat exporting countries to review opera- 
tions under existing programs and‘to ex- 
plore additional methods whereby agricul- 
tural abundance can be used constructively 
in the free world. 

Expansion of exports of U.S. farm products 
is difficult. Although it may be uneconomic, 
many countries try to be as self-sufficient 
as possible in agriculture. To achieve pro- 
tection they impose substantial import du- 
ties and other barriers to increased trade in 
farm commodities. 


We have had some problems with respect 
to our efforts to increase exports under spe- 
cial Government programs. Most countries, 
even those lesser developed, take into ac- 
count their own production while seeking 
assistance under concessional Government 
programs. On a total basis, for example, 
world producttion of wheat, rice and feed 
grains in 1958 reached an alltime high. 
Wheat production in 1958 is estimated at 
nearly 9 billion bushels, 12 percent above 
the 1956 record crop and 25 percent above 
the 5-year average for 1950-54. Obviously 
there is a relationship between world pro- 
duction of food and feed crops and the 
quantities of these commodities which we 
might program under title I and other 
programs. 

Our best opportunities to increase food 
and fiber consumption and to export food 
for economic development purposes are in 
the less-developed countries. These coun- 
tries, however, often have limited port, 
transportation, and storage facilities which 
place a physical restriction on their capacity 
to import commodities. . I have not intended 
to belabor the problems encountered in max- 
imizing U.S, agricultural exports. But in 
seeking ways to use our surpluses we must 
be realistic. We must recognize some of the 
limitations involved. However, we _ shall 
continue to do everything sound and feasi- 
ble to maximize our exports, 
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In addition we have in operation a very 
substantial food donatiion program, both at 
home and abroad. 

Over the past 7 years we have moved a 
total of 12 billion pounds of food out of 
CCC warehouses and onto the plates of 
schoolchildren and the needy, at home 
and abroad. In just this past year, over 14 
million of our schoolchildren used this 
food. Almost one and a half million in 
the Nation’s charitable institutions and 
millions of needy individuals in families 
have benefited from our donation programs. 

We are reaching the areas of greatest need. 
Of 74 major labor market areas classified as 
“areas of substantial labor surplus” in March 
of this year, our donation program was 
operating in 72. The commodity donation 
program also reached a large number of 
distressed rural areas not officially designated 
as labor surplus areas. In many counties we 
have, month in and month out, been sup- 
plying food to better than 25 percent of the 
total population resident in those counties. 
In a few counties of severe economic dis- 
tress, we have been supplying food to more 
than 40 percent of the county population. 

I want to emphasize that participation in 
the domestic donation program is entirely at 
the option of State and local officials. 

After requirements of domestic recipients 
have been met, the Department has exerted 
every effort to move available surplus foods 
to the needy abroad. In the past fiscal 
year, an estimated 60 million people in 85 
countries benefited from these surplus foods. 

This has been a striking record of achieve- 
ment, at home and abroad. But, we are 
asked, why don’t you do more? I would 
like to make the answer crystal clear. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is not 
a supermarket bulging with a fabulous 
variety of foods. I have seen articles and 
speeches citing the fruits and vegetables, 
the meats and fresh eggs we presumably 
have on hand. You know and I know that 
we have none of these items in our inven- 
tory. 

Better than 85 percent of our inventory 
consists of the so-called basics, corn, cotton, 
wheat, rice, peanuts, and tobacco. We are 
processing and distributing corn, wheat, and 
rice—every pound that any accredited 
agency anywhere in the United States says 
it can use for needy people without waste. 

We are similarly distributing dry milk. 
Likewise, we have distributed butter and 
cheese until it became necessary to reserve 
remaining supplies for schools and chari- 
table institutions. And, when it became ap- 
parent that eggs faced extreme marketing 
difficulties, we used section 32 funds to proc- 
ess eggs and distribute them in dried form. 

We believe we are doing everything feasi- 
ble in the field of utilization of available 
surplus foods in the most constructive man- 
ner possible to help those in greatest needs. 

We agree with you that utilization re- 
search to find industrial uses for farm prod- 
ucts should be expanded. There have been 
many recommendations for crash programs 
which in some cases involve setting up a new 
agency. This would mean competing for 
available scientists who it is generally rec- 
ognized are in relatively short supply. 

During the past 6 years the budget for 
agricultural research has more than doubled. 
This is concrete evidence of our interest, and 
that of the Congress, in an adequate, bal- 
anced, sound research program. It is rather 
significant that last year our appropriation 
was cut below our request for utilization 
research. You may rest assured that such 
@& program will have our continuing and 
vigorous attention with emphasis on utiliza- 
tion and market expansion. 

With respect to the study requested re- 
garding the European Common Market I 
have asked the Foreign Agricultural Service 
to analyze the implications, 
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With respect to the elimination of labor 
exemptions from antitrust legislation you of 
course recognize that this matter has been 
considered at some length by the Congress. 
You recognize it is technically outside the 
immediate area of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. I shall be glad to pass this question 
on to the Secretary of Labor. 

In my recent testimony before the House 
Committee on Agriculture, I made the fol- 
lowing statements: 

“My admiration for the job farmers are 
doing is exceeded only by my sympathy for 
their problems. The cost-price squeeze and 
the spread in marketing margins are two 
economic factors in agriculture that disturb 
me greatly, as they do all farmers. We are 
trying to hold the line on _ inflation. 
Through increasing emphasis on marketing 
research we are constantly striving to reduce 
the gap between what farmers receive for 
their goods and what these goods sell for. 

“These two fundamental problems, plus 
the more spectacular dilemma of the vast 
surplus in a few crops, are certainly not the 
fault of our farmers. 

“They are not to blame. I make this point 
because as this dilemma worsens, there is 
a growing public tendency to point the finger 
of blame at the farmer. This is unfair. 
Farmers are not responsible for the high 
costs of Government involvement in agri- 
culture. 

“These excessive costs are directly trace- 
able to war bred legislation continued too 
long in peacetime. The farmer's response 
to mandatory price supports at production- 
stimulating levels was what any reasonable 
person might expect. Naturally, not all the 
outlay of public moneys resulting from this 
overproduction finds its way back to farm- 
ers’ pockets, as some mistakenly believe. 
Costs of storage, interest, and handling alone 
are now about a billion dollars a year.” 

This statement regarding the unjust criti- 
cism of farmers I am sure coincides with 
yours. I will do everything within my power 
to give publicity to these heartfelt senti- 
ments. You are to be commended for your 
efforts on behalf of clarifying public mis- 
understanding of farmers. 

Sincerely yours, 
EzRA TAFT BENSON, 
Secretary. 


You’d Hardly Know Asbury Park Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a recent issue of the Asbury Park 
Evening Press contained a special sup- 
plement, “Your Invitation to Vacation 
Land.” The pages of this supplement 
describe in words and pictures the in- 
vigorating climate and unequalled 
amusement and recreation areas that 
the New Jersey coast offers-to vacation- 
ers. 

As an example of the many fine arti- 
cles in the supplement, I have chosen 
one, dealing with the growth of Asbury 
Park, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

For years, New Jersey has been proud 
of its broad, sandy beaches, refreshing 
surf, famous boardwalks and varied fa- 
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cilities for sports. More recently, a 
vast new highway system has made this 


- holiday area even more accessible. The 


construction of new hotels, motels, and 
other guest accommodations assures the 
traveler of the finest in comfort and 
convenience. 

I commend the Asbury Park Press for 
publishing this supplement, and I take 
this occasion to extend to my colleagues 
a warm invitation to visit the New Jer- 
sey shore soon. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

You’p Harpty Know AsBuRY ParK Topay 


AspurY ParK.—This resort city is coming 
into its second growth ‘mid a program of 
new buildings and improvements unparal- 
leled here in the past 30 years. 

More than $3 million worth of public im- 
provements, which will make this resort 
more attractive to visitors is being com- 
pleted now. 

Focal point is a modern new steel and 
brick bathing pavilion and store facilities on 
the boardwalk, which will accomodate 4,200 
bathers. 

CONSTRUCTION BOOMING 


While public construction is booming, pri- 
vate building its beginning to move into an 
accelerated tempo also. 

Another famous landmark undergoing 
change is the Arthur Pryor Memorial Band 
Pavilion, being altered to include additional 
seating capacity for band concerts facing 
the boardwalk. 

The boardwalk itself, which resounds yearly 
to the echoed tread of millions of visitors, is 
being raised as protection against scouring 
by sands. 

TWO NEW MOTELS 

Two new luxury motels, with a total of 
some 80 units and costing an estimated $650,- 
000, are near completion in the beach front 
area. At least three others are on the draw- 
ing boards and expected to be announced 
shortly. . : 

The building program, is in keeping with 
the changing character of Asbury Park, both 
as a year ‘round resort which attracts some 
3 million visitors annually from a wide area, 
and as a seasonal resort, growing in popu- 
larity each year. 


NEW LIGHTING 


An entire new citywide lighting system, 
which will increase illumination by/some 400 
pervent is also being completed. As part of 
the program, municipal officials have bor- 
rowed a technique from southern Fr&nce and 
will illuminate the colorful flowerbeds in 
the extensive park areas with low, flat light- 
ing which develops a picturesque night scene. 


MORE PARKING 


To meet the ever-increasing parking prob- 
lem, new perimeter areas are being completed 
and a new four-story, slope level, $500,000 
parking garage is soon to be undertaken in 
the heart of the downtown shopping area. 
Here too, new additions to existing depart- 
ment stores, costing several hundred thous- 
and dollars, give answer to the competition 
picture presented by construction of sur- 
rounding highway shopping centers. 

BEACH POLICY 


Perhaps the most important new phase 
of the resort program here, from the visitor’s 
viewpoint, is the new municipal bathing 
policy with all bathing facilities being op- 
erated by the city. This makes it much 
easier for guests at hotels and motels to use 
the ocean bathing facilities directly from 
their rooms. 
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Many of the hotels have carried out mod- 
ernization programs during the past several 
months, and an augmented ‘round-the-clock 
entertainment policy for all ages will be in 
force during the coming summer. 





The Panama Canal: Red Target 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oKD, I include the following editorial 
from the New Bedford (Mass.) Stand- 
ard-Times of Monday, July 27, 1959. 
This editorial was sent to me by Mr. 
Charles J. Lewin, editor and general 
manager of the Standard-Times. 

Tue CANAL: Rep TARGET 


In an exclusive interview with the Stand- 
ard-Times July 18, Panama’s Ambassador to 
the United States declared seething unrest 
in the Caribbean, promoted if not pro- 
voked by international communism, poses 
@ major threat to U.S. control of the stra- 
tegically and commercially vital Panama 
Canal. 

The grim fact is, as emphasized by Ambas- 
sador Ricardo Arias and U.S. news stories 
since January, that violence has flamed in 
13 of the 20 Latin-American Republics dur- 
ing the first half of 1959, and more very 
likely lies ahead. 

Counting Fidel Castro’s New Year’s Day 
coup in Cuba, seven nations lived through 
revolts or invasions. Major rioting or ban- 
ditry took its toll of life and property in 
six others. 

James R. Whelan of United Press Inter- 
national, writing from Buenos Aires July 11, 
commented of these outbreaks of violence, 
“Nor were all in the name of freedom. Ac- 
cording to Pravda (official Kremlin news- 
paper), there are 360,000 card-carrying Com- 
munists in the hemisphere. The ‘Red hand’ 
was visible in many of the disturbances.” 

In April, Mexico ousted two Russian dip- 
lomats for helping organize a railroad strike. 
Argentina, one of two nations on the South 
American Continent with diplomatic ties 
with Russia, has sent home six Iron Curtain 
diplomats and banned Communist-line pub- 
lications and activities. Uruguay, the other 
nation maintaining diplomatic relations 
with the Reds, appears about to break off 
with Moscow. 

The Caribbean crisis has been intensified 
since Castro came to power in Cuba. Fol- 
lowing the victory of this rebel leader, who 
now faces mounting accusations of being 
Communist-influenced, unsuccessful inva- 
sion attempts were launched against the 
Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, and Panama. 

It is totally unrealistic for American inter- 
ests to dismiss such military operations as 
“comic opera,” simply because the troops in- 
volved are numbered by dozens or hundreds, 
rather than thousands. In the last 20 years, 
from Singapore to the Suez, the world has 
had ample evidence of what a handful of 
well-trained saboteurs can accomplish—re- 
gardless of security measures—if they set out 
to halt traffic on land or sea. A canal, ahy 
canal, is particularly vulnerable. 

The big danger in this situation is that it 
may be ignored or minimized. Representa- 
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tive Froop, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, has 
warned that U.S. State Department empha- 
sis on Asia, Africa, and Western Europe may 
result in losing ‘the war in our own back- 
yard.” 

Specifically, there are long-standing fric- 
tions between the United States and Pan- 
ama, regarding U.S. 6peration and control of 
the waterway; no one has suggested they are 
insurmountable, yet real effort to solve them 
lags. 

Meanwhile, the canal is a rallying-point 
for political nationalists of either right or 
left; it provides an excuse for anti-American 
propaganda, and the Communists now are 
urging internationalization of the waterway. 

The State Department, working with the 
Organization of American States, would do 
well to give the Latin American situation 
with emphasis on Panama—some high- 
priority attention. Otherwise, North Ameri- 
cans may one day find it has lost many of its 
good friends to the south, and that unfriend- 
ly influences, with allegiance to the Kremlin, 
have something to say about America’s wa- 
terborne traffic between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. 











“Wisconsin Takes Steps To Establish a 
Stronger Safety School Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today the 
country is faced with the serious chal- 
lenge of finding ways and means to 
promote safety on the Nation’s highways. 

The tragic toll in death and property 
is a blight on our national progress. 
Somehow, an effective program must be 
designed to reduce this toll, rather than 
to see it climb annually. 

According to reports, about 37,000 
people lose their lives each year on the 
Nation’s roadways. 

In addition, there are nonfatal in- 
juries to 1.4 million. The value of prop- 
erty destroyed amounts to an estimated 
$1.8 billion. All costs—including med- 
ical, wages lost, insurance, and property 
damage, are estimated to be about $5.4 
billion. 

We recognize, of course, that one of 
the objectives of the national highway 
program is to provide not only better— 
but also safer—roads for the Nation’s 
travelers, either for pleasure or business. 

Recently the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives 
reached some compromise agreements 
on amendments to the highway trust 
fund, to provide funds to carry forward 
the highway construction program. 

We realize that if this is not done, the 
projects for expanding and improving 
our Nation’s roads will be seriously cur- 
tailed. 

In addition, there will be adverse eco- 
nomic repercussions that will be felt 
throughout the economy. 

I am hopeful, therefore, that the Con- 
gress will now find it possible to take 
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early action on these proposals for car- 
rying forward the highway program. 

An important feature of the new road- 
way system, of course, is the matter-also 
of greater safety. 

Across the country, we are aware, of 
course, that State and local communities 
are undertaking programs to promote 
greater safety. In addition, civic groups 
and other organizations are conducting 
similar campaigns. 

Recently, the Melrose Chronicle, of 
Melrose, Wis., published an article out- 
lining the constructive program designed 
by the State Motor Vehicle Department 
of Wisconsin, aimed at reducing traffic 
accidents. 

Specifically, the program provides for 
expanding and improving traffic safety 
schools. 

Representative of one of the many 
ways in which contructive efforts are be- 
ing made to promote safety, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Melrose (Wis.) Chronicle] 
WISCONSIN TAKES STeps To ESTABLISH A 
STRONGER SAFETY SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Stabilizing and expanding traffic safety 
schools for traffic law violators is a current 
project which Commissioner James L. Karns 
of the State motor vehicle department be- 
lieves will provide a strong, basic answer to 
the question: “What can we do to stop 
traffic accidents?” 

The strength of the program lies in the 
fact that it will be reaching the right people, 
he points out. 

“Some safety education efforts appear to 
be misdirected in that they fail to reach 
the persons who need them most,’’ Karns 
commented. “This cannot be said about the 
safety school whose enrollees have been 
handpicked by the traffic judge himself, and 
whose past records prove they are in need 
of special attention.” 

The motor vehicle commissioner is named 
by statute as the State official responsible 
for approving these schools, and Commis- 
sioner Karns points out that procedures have 
been set up to guide communities in estab- 
lishing schools which will meet approval 
standards. 

“This action does not mean we are dissat- 
isfied with the schools already in operation,” 
he said. “In fact our procedures are based 
largely on practices already being used suc- 
cessfully in existing schools. 

“In setting up these procedures, the motor 
vehicle department's safety division has 
also drawn upon many years of experience 
in connection with the high school driver 
education program in our State’ 

As an aid to communities seeking to set 
up a traffic safety school under authority 
granted in section 345.16, Wisconsin Stat- 
utes, the safety division has developed: 

An official manual, “The Wisconsin Traf- 
fic Safety School.” 

An application 
registration. 

A list of safety materials. 

A final report form. 

And a certificate of attendance for presen- 
tation to students completing the course. 

“We are asking for final reports to enable 
us to survey the effectiveness of these schools 
as time goes by,” Karns said. “These re- 
ports, together with information contained 
in our central driver record files, will pro- 
vide a basis for future studies.” 


form for approval and 
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The commissioner commended Wisconsin 
judges and schools of vocational and adult 
education already cooperating in the traffic 
safety school program, and invited other 
communities to establish schools of their 
own. 

“This is the best way I know to impress 
violators that traffic court justice is con- 
cerned, not merely with punishment and fine 
collection, but with the rehabilitation of per- 
sons whose driving practices and social atti- 
tudes have taken a wrong turn somewhere 
along the way.” 


The Folly of Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I commend 
to my colleagues an article in the August 
3 issue of the Wall Street Journal by 
William Henry Chamberlin. Mr. Cham- 
berlin gives us a valuable and current 
report on the economic, political, and 
military situation in West Berlin. 

The heart of the article is in the quo- 
tation of a refugee student when he 
said: 

If freedom fails in West Berlin it will not 
live long in Germany, or in Europe; and 
then America itself will be in grave danger. 
For our sake, but also for America’s, we 
hope America will stand firm. 


How many Americans really under- 
stand this? 
THE FOLLY OF BERLIN: ITs ECONOMIC AND 
MILITARY VULNERABILITY UNDERSCORES ONCE 
MoreE THE GREAT U.S. Errors or 1945 


(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


WEsT BerLin.—Spending a few days in this 
island of political and economic freedom 
makes one increasingly conscious of a mon- 
strous folly in the history of US. foreign 
affairs. 

The military and economic weaknesses in- 
herent in West Berlin's isolated geographical 
position strike the eye. The garrisons main- 
tained here by the United States, Great 
Britain, and France are of token strength, 
about 11,000 men altogether. 

Their presence is most useful and neces- 
sary, however, for the double purpose of dis- 
couraging any attempt to overrun West Ber- 
lin by means of a raid organized in the 
Soviet zone and reminding the Russians that 
any attack on Berlin would provoke most 
serious consequences. But West Berlin is 
obviously indefensible against a major 
attack, mounted by forces such as the Soviet 
Union maintains in the zone. . 

The city is even more vulnerable economi- 
cally. Its livelihood depends on free, unin- 
terrupted routes of access to the Federal 
Republic, and to the West generally. About 
80 percent of Berlin’s output is exported to 
pay for the imports of food and raw mate- 
rials and other goods needed by 2 city of 
2.2 million inhabitants, the largest in Ger- 
many today. Trucks, railways, and barges 
account for virtually all this essential traffic; 
and roads, railways, and canals are under the 
control of the Soviet zone administration. 

The more one looks at Berlin's geographi- 
cal situation the more one is conscious of the 
folly of the political direction in Washing- 
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ton in the spring of 1945 in failing to urge 
Eisenhower to get to Berlin ahead of the 
Russians. This, rather than any subse- 
quent slips in drawing up agreements for 
access, was the cardinal, basic mistake. For 
Soviet Russians will always find ways to tear 
up @ paper agreement. 

Yet West Berlin today, with the Damocles 
Sword of economic blockade or slow strangu- 
lation hanging over it, is demonstrably bet- 
ter off than it has been at any time since 
the end of the war. Many new buildings 
have gone up since the writer was last here 
2 years ago, including one of the omnipresent 
Conrad Hilton hotels; others, including a 
22-story skyscraper, highest building in Ber- 
lin, are under construction. 


UNEMPLOYMENT FALLS 


Unemployment, long a weak spot in the 
West Berlin economy, is at a record low level 
of 55,000, of whom 30,000, according to Mayor 
Willy Brandt, are unemployable—older work- 
ers and government employees and others 
who cannot continue working. An upsurge 
of new orders from the Federal Republic 
since Khrushchev’s first threatening note of 
last November has put the West Berlin in- 
dustry in a favorable position. The streets 
around the zoo section, the center of hotels, 
travel bureaus, movies, cafes, now that Unter 
den Linden and adjoining streets are in the 
Soviet sector, are torn up because of con- 
struction on a new subway line. 

And all over the city new “Siedlungen,” or 
housing projects, can be seen. Some already 
are functioning, others are under construc- 
tion. Over 20,000 apartments are being built 
every year, and in modern style, with atten- 
tion to proper sun exposure and provision of 
stretches of green around the apartment 
houses. It -will still be several years be- 
fore the tremendous bombing destruction 
wrought by the war is made up; but West 
Berlin remains easily ahead in the race of 
providing housing and other amenities with 
neighboring, Communist-ruled East Berlin. 

Both energetic, 45-year-old Mayor Brandt 
and Senator Paul Herz, in charge of the city’s 
finances and credits, emphasize that West 
Berlin, while hoping for the best, is prepared 
for the worst. The stockpile of several 
months supply of food, fuel, and raw mate- 
rials, built up after the end of the blockade 
of 1949, has been expanded until Berlin is 
now supplied with enough reserves to last for 
almost a year, and at a fairly high standard 
of living. The city is also self-sufficient as 
regards gas, water, and electricity. 

Americans here are probably more popular 
than in any other city in Europe and nothing 
could be in more ludicrous contradiction of 
the facts than the Communist line that West 
Berlin is suffering under the heel of alien 
occupation. The day of withdrawal of Amer- 
ican and other foreign troops would be a day 
of mourning for the whole Berlin population, 
which knows very well that the presence 
of allied troops is the best guaranty of their 
freedom. Berlin has its Clay Allee, in honor 
of the first American commander here, whose 
stand during the blockage made Berliners 
forget some of the harsh features of early 
American occupation. 

There is a Taylorstrasse, named after the 
recently retired Army Chief of Staff, Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, and the city has just re- 
named another street after John Foster 
Dulles. It is interesting to note that the 
West Berliners, whose lives would be most 
directly affected by any aggressive Soviet 
move, seem to be unanimous in rejecting 
‘ideas of concession and appeasement. From 
Mayor Brandt to a recently arrived student 
in a refugee camp, the apprehension is not 
that the Western Powers will incur Khru- 
shchevy’s wrath and bring on a blockade of 
Berlin by standing firm at Geneva. It is 
rather that concessions and retreats will lead 
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to a steady erosion of Berlin’s rights and 
liberties, until only a shell remains. 


DANGEROUS PROPOSAL 


And in this attitude the Berliners are not 
alone. RIAS, the American broadcasting 
station in Berlin, which is widely heard in 
the Soviet Zone, receives an enormous 
amount of fan mail, about 250,000 letters 
during 1958, according to Director A. A. Klie- 
forth. About one-third of those letters are 
from listeners in the zone. The predomi- 
nant note in these letters ever since Khru- 
shchev’s note of November 27 has been: 
Stand firm. Keep Berlin free. 

Many write to RIAS that they were forced 
to sign letters endorsing Soviet policy as a 
result of @ government campaign; for this 
reason they want to express their true senti- 
ment: That a free Berlin is an inestimable 
benefit to the silenced population of the 
Soviet Zone. 

The political danger of Khrushchev’s de- 
militarized free city proposal for Berlin has 
been generally spotted abroad. What is per- 
haps not so well understood is that, even if 
there were no overt attack on what would 
become a defenseless city, Khrushchev’s pro- 
posal would mean economic ruin. This 
point was brought out by Dr. Heinrich 
Voeckel, representative of the federal gov- 
ernment in West Berlin, in the course of a 
talk. 

“Berlin is not self-supporting,’ said Dr. 
Voeckel, “It imports about $250 million 
more than it exports. If one reckons all 
forms of aid which the Federal Government 
gives to Berlin, direct subsidies, tax rebates, 
loans for housing, guarantees for industrial 
deliveries, you get a figure close to $500 mil- 
lion a year. Under Khrushchev’s proposal 
this would have to stop, because he demands 
that all connection with the Federal Republic 
cease. The afd given from Bonn is almost 
40 percent of the total expenditure of the 
Berlin city government. Take it away and 
Berlin’s prosperity vanishes overnight. It is 
absurd if Khrushchev suggests that increased 
orders from the Soviet Union and other 
Communist states could make up for this 
loss. Do you know how much of Berlin’s 
exports went to the Communist bloc last 
year? About 2 percent. 

“It would be difficult, but perhaps not 
quite impossible, to finance a united Berlin, 
because East Berlin is financially and eco- 
nomically integrated with the Soviet bloc. 
But West Berlin as a ‘free city’ would lapse 
into stagnation and ruin.” 

“Status quo” may be a dirty word among 
some who like to regard themselves as ad- 
But the more one studies 
the political and economic angles of the 
Berlin situation the more it seems that the 
maintenance of the status quo in Berlin is 
the only way in which the Western Powers 
can fulfill their obligations to maintain the 
freedom of West Berlin until the time, which 
looks very distant on the horizon now, when 
a united Berlin may become the capital of a 
united Germany. 

This is why the Berliners become a little 
nervous whenever it seems that the status 
quo will be chipped away to any serious ex- 
tent by the talks at Geneva. A refugee stu- 
dent talking fast from pent-up emotion, 
seemed to speak for almost all West Berlin- 
ers, and for a good many Germans in the 
Soviet Zone also, when he said: 

“If freedom falls in West Berlin it will not 
live long in Germany, or in Europe; and 
then America itself will be in grave danger. 
For our sake, but also for America’s, we hope 
America will stand firm.” 
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States Enact New Laws To Curb 
Drunken Driving 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the most dangerous combinations in 
the world is’ alcohol and _ gasoline. 
Thousands of people die each year on our 
streets and highways because of drunken 
driving. Indeed, a special committee of 
the American Medical Association has 
announced that liquor has been involved 
in 50 percent of the fatal automobile ac- 
cidents occurring in this country in 1958. 
This shocking announcement makes 
more imperative than ever that we have 
adequate laws and effective enforcement 
against the drunken driver. Sucff stat- 
utes are for the protection of us all— 
particularly children, who are frequently 
the innocent victims of these drunken 
drivers. 

Therefore, it is encouraging to learn 
that various States of the Union have 
adopted new and rigorous laws to curb 
the drunken driver. Last year law-en- 
forcement officials obtained over 86,000 
such convictions, especially by State and 
highway police. In the New York Times 
for August 3, 1959, Mr. Bernard Sten- 
gren, staff reporter for that outstand- 
ing daily newspaper, has prepared an 
exhaustive compilation of the progress 
made recently in efforts to prevent peo- 
ple under the influence of liquor from 
getting behind the steering wheels of 
high-powered automobiles. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
Mr. Stengren’s article from the New 
York Times, entitled “New Laws Attack 
Drunken Driving.” I think that many of 
my colleagues will be interested in his 
information because, eventually, the 
Federal Government will have to cope 
with this problem of drunken driving if 
the 50 States find it beyond their means 
and methods to do so. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 3, 1959] 
New Laws ATracK DrRuNKEN Drivinc—86,000 
CONVICTED IN NaTION Last YEAR—MORE 

States Pass TOUGH MEASURES 

(By Bernard Stengren) 

More and more States are acting to reduce 
drunken driving. 

An indication of the size of the problem is 
that the State and highway police across the 
country obtained 86,500 convictions last year. 
How many more were obtained by the police 
in cities was not known. 

More State legislatures are adopting laws 
authorizing the use of chemical tests of 
blood, breath, urine, or saliva to determine 
alcohol levels, A growing number are adding 
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older 








“implied consent” 
statutes. 

New York State’s provision holds that in 
accepting a driving license, a person “shall 
be deemed to have given his consent to a 
chemical test.” If he refuses such a request 
by the police, his license is automatically 
suspended pending a hearing for revocation 
for driving while under the influence of 
alcohol. 

At the same time there is a current of 
opposition diminishing only slightly, to the 
tide of more severe treatment for drinking 
drivers. This has taken two principal forms: 
Challenges of the validity of chemical tests 
and the attitude on the part of some judges 
and juries of “there but for the grace of God 
go I.” 


provisions to 


SAFETY EXPERTS CONCERNED 


At the root of the situation is the deep 
concern of police, medical, and safety ex- 
perts over the role of alcohol in fatal high- 
way accidents. 

Recently a special committee of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association estimated that al- 
cohol had been improved in 50 percent of the 
fatal automobile accidents in this country 
last year—accounting for 15,000 deaths. 

This figure is considerably higher than that 
of the National Safety Council, which has 
estimated that nearly 17 percent of the driv- 
ers involved in fatal accidents had been 
drinking—and that 25 percent of the adult 
pedestrian fatalities had been drinking. 

Difficulties in getting complete, detailed 
statistics from 50 States and the District of 
Columbia, make an accurate count impos- 
sible. 

What is the minimum amount of alcohol 
that makes a normally adequate driver an 
unfit one? How can it be determined when 
an individual has passed that threshold? 
What should be done with such a driver 
when he is discovered? These are questions 
that probably never will be answered defin- 
itively. 


FIFTEEN ONE-HUNDREDTHS PERCENT IS STANDARD 


At present in this country a person with 
0.05 percent of alcohol or less by weight in the 
blood is considered not under the influence 
of alcohol. If there is between 0.05 and 0.15 
percent “blood alcohol,” there is a question 
of the degree of influence. Over 0.15 percent, 
the person is regarded as definitely under the 
influence. 

These criteria are embodied in section 11- 
902 of the Uniform Vehicle Code, which has 
been adopted substantially in that form by 
32 States and the District of Columbia. 

Lower minimums have been adopted in Eu- 
rope. Sweden, for instance, considers 0.06 
percent too high. There is a considerable 
body of opinion here that would revise the 
“under the influence” level to 0.10 percent. 

How much imbibing is needed to bring 
the blood-alcohol level to a given point varies 
with the. individual—his weight, physical 
condition, drinking habits, length of time 
between drinks; and the amount of food 
eaten before or while drinking. Researchers 
say that, on the average, 6 ounces of whis- 
ky or six bottles of beer taken over a period 
of several hours will produce a 0.15 percent 
level. 

VARIES BY PERSONS 


“This does not mean,” according to Dr. 
Clarence W. Muehlberger, “that all persons 
having 0.14 percent alcohol in their blood are 
stone sober, nor does it imply that all hay- 
ing, 0.15 percent are staggering drunk. 

Dr. Muehlberger, a Michigan toxicologist, 
has studied intoxication for more than 3 
decades. 
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Along with other experts, he holds that 
alcohol produces a marked deterioration of 
automobile-driving ability long before one 
reaches the stage which is ordinarily classi- 
fied as drunk. 

For this reason, safety and police officials 
hold, the social drinker who has two or 
three drinks before driving is a far greater 
menace than the so-called staggering drunk. 
The social drinker does not always realize 
his trouble. 

Methods for determining when a driver 
is under the influence—the phrase com- 
monly used in State laws—vary from the 
observation and performance type to more 
precise chemical tests. 

In the former, a suspect is asked to do 
such things as walk a straight line, touch 
the tip of his nose, and pick up coins from 
the floor. This is still used in conjunction 
with chemical tests in most cases. 

Another method finding some support— 
Tucson, Ariz., and Rochester, N.Y., are among 
the cities using it—is motion pictures of 
the suspect taken after he is brought to a 
police station. 

But in the last 2 decades chemical tests 
or blood, urine, saliva, or breath have be- 
come the primary ones. 

Although blood tests are the most accu- 
rate, they are also the most difficult for 
police agencies to use because a physician 
must take the sample, and some time is 
needed to make the analysis. Nonetheless 
in 37 States, police or highway patrols use 
this method. 

Tests for blood alcohol using urine or 
saliva also are relatively cumbersome. The 
breath test, first devised by Dr. R. N. Harger, 
of the Indiana University School of Medi- 
cine, is most commonly used. 

Twenty-six States and more than 150 local 
police departments use the “balloon” device 
called the drunkometer or other breath de- 
vices known as intoximeters, breatholizers, 
or alcometers. 

Results of such tests are specifically au- 
thorized as admissible in the courts of 39 
States and the District of Columbia, and 4 
other States have such statutes under con- 
sideration. All 50 States, with the exception 
of Mississippi, Alabama, and Massachusetts, 
permit use of the tests, either by specific 
statute or under general police powers. 

State police agencies administered more 
than 42,000 chemical tests last year to per- 
sons suspected of driving while under the 
influence of alcohol. Figures of cities and 
counties are not available, but in 1958 the 
New York City Police Department gave 1,502 
tests and in the first 6 months of this year 
administered 677. 

Challenges of the tests—either on con- 
stitutional grounds as alleged self-incrimina- 
tion or on their scientific validity—have 
been almost universally rejected by appellate 
courts. 

But to avoid litigation, nine States have 
now adopted, and three others have under 
consideration, the implied consent provision 
first adopted in New York in 1953. 

In addition to New York, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, Kansas, Idaho, and Utah have the laws. 
In Delaware, Illinois, and Michigan, the mat- 
ter is under consideration. 


OPPOSITION BY AAA 


A vigorous opponent of the implied con- 
sent provision is the American Automobile 
Association. While condemning driving 
while under the influence of intoxicants or 
narcotics as a grave menace and calling for 
strict enforcement through use of chemical 
tests, it particularly condemns the assump- 
tion that the right to drive is conditioned on 
implied consent. 

Periodically scientific challenges to the 
tests’ validity arise. 
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A recent example was a Brooklyn court 
case. A pathologist poured onion juice, gar- 
lic juice, acetone, and alcohol in tubes con- 
taining sulfuric acid and potassium per- 
manganate—the chemicals used in the 
Drunkometer. He obtained the same ac- 
tion in each case, proving that any one of the 
four substances could register intoxicated. 

But the test was designed for testing air 
samples, not liquids and solids; Subsequent 
demonstrations for the police and prosecut- 
ing’ officials—shaken by the defendant’s ac- 
quittal—showed that any solid substance 
containing carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
even paper towels, would cause identical re- 
actions. 

The pathologist was denounced by experts 
in the field for performing misleading tests. 
He was “either grossly misinformed or de- 
liberately misrepresented facts,’’ according to 
Drs. Robert B. Forney and Morton Mason of 
the Indiana Laboratory of Toxicology. 

The defendant, although acquitted, had 
his license revoked by the State motor ve- 
hicle bureau after a hearing. 

Punishment for convictions on driving 
while under the influence ranges from very 
severe,to most lenient. In 6 States the first 
conviction is considered a felony—5 years is 
the maximum jail term in California—and 
17 States regard a third conviction as a felony. 


Sokolism Versus Spartakiada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorD, 
I include the following most interesting 
and informative article by Mr. John C. 
Sciranka which appeared in the Allen- 
town (Pa.) Times on Friday, July 24, 
1959. Mr. Sciranka is a writer and an 
editor from Passaic, N.J.: 

SOKOLISM VERSUS SPARTAKIADA 
(By John C. Sciranka) 


While the eyes of the Slovaks of the United 
States and the free world are turned toward 
Reading, where the Slovak Catholic Sokol is 
completing its week-long gymnastic and ath- 
letic meet, known as the Slet and National 
Convention ending July 25, the Communists 
of Czechoslovakia, where the Sokol idea 
originated in 1862 are busy preparing for the 
Spartakiada, which is a substitute or ersatz 
for Sokolism. 

The Sokol idea for almost a century put 
into action its rockribbed principle and pur- 
poses: Equality and brotherhood, as well as 
patriotism on Christian principles for out of 
those grow freedom and independence. 

The word “Sokol” means “Falcon,” a bird 
whose swiftness appealed to the early Sla- 
vonic authors and poets, and they have 
woven their epics and legends around this 
lofty bird. The Sokol members are well 
trained and disciplined. Equality, freedom, 
brotherhood, and morality are their first ele- 
ments in training. They train youth to cul- 
tivate power and memory, acquire courage 
and skill, and have self-confidence. The 
Sokols are trained to transform aims into 
actual deeds. 

That is why the Sokols were the first to 
organize Czechoslovak legions during World 
War I and fought for freedom and independ- 
ence. The Sokol is an organization of Slav 
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nations trained to keep on guard against 
enemies of democracies and fight for justice 
and peace. 

The Communists disbanded the Sokols in 
its mother country, Czechoslovakia, and all 
other satellite Slavonic countries where it 
was a leading organization. In its place they 
inaugurated Spartakiada, which will hold its 
meet next year in Prague. Sparta was the 
capital of ancient Lacedaemon in the south- 
east corner of Greece. The people there 
made the first great experiment of socialism. 
Each child was examined at birth, and killed 
if weakly. Boys and girls were educated by 
the state in gymnastics, boys in military 
drilling. The family was disregarded. All 
ate in common, lived plainly, and no coined 
money was allowed. The system produced 
a race of military athletes, without com- 
merce, art, or literature, but was a barren 
one and failed. 

Communists, unfortunately, are trying 
hard to replace Sokolism with Spartakiada, 
which has failed in the past as barren, for 
it has no soul. 

Perhaps the proponents of Spartakiada in- 
stead of Sokolism had also in mind Sparta- 
cus, the Thracian war prisoner and gladiator. 
In 73 B.C. he incited a slave insurrection, 
armed his men, led them with consummate 
generalship and defeated the Roman le- 
gions. After 2 years he was killed at the 
head of hismen. Pompey, whose genius won 
the final victory, crucified 6,000 captives 
along the road from Capua to Rome. Per- 
haps this sort of history of murder and 
brutality appeals .to the present regime in 
Czechoslovakia and Communist countries, 
where Sokolism took root close to a century 
ago and where they disbanded it. 

However, the people of the free world will 
continue to look upon Sokols and Sokolism 
as a youth fitness training organization such 
as President Eisenhower is advocating for 
the American youth. The Slovak Catholic 
Sokol, founded on July 4, 1905, has trained 
tens of thousands of American youth. 
Thirty years ago their 21 member delegation 
of gymnasts and athletes won first prizes 
during the All Slav Nations Slet in Prague. 
We are looking forward to 1962 when Sokol- 
dom will observe its centennial birthday 
when there will be a huge slet (meet) and 
Sokolism will march in the spirit of equality, 
freedom, brotherhood, and Christianity to a 
better future and peaceful world with 
Christian democracy and justice reigning. 

In World War II the Slovak Catholic Sokol 
had over 5,000 men and women in service of 
Uncle Sam. 

Of the original 48 founders of the Slovak 
Catholic Sokol we salute the 3 living found- 
ers, namely Stephen Bigos, of Garfield, N.J.; 
Andrew Klukosovsky, of Clifton, N.J., and 
Andrew Bekes of Little Falls, N.J. 


Problems of Poultry Farming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
today I received a letter from one of my 
good friends and constituents, Hon. J. G. 
Blanchard of Evans, Ga., who is a poul- 
try and egg farmer. Mr. Blanchard is 
a@ practical poultryman and I was so im- 
pressed. by his penetrating analysis of 
the grave problems confronting the poul- 
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try and egg industry that I feel his ob- 
servations and conclusiofs should be 
called to the attention of all the Mem- 
bers of Congress. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the text of 
Mr. Blanchard’s letter to me printed in 
the Appendix to the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 





Evans, Ga., August 1, 1959. 
Senator HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR HERMAN: I am sure that you are 
aware of the extenuating conditions of the 
broiler and egg farmers in Georgia and the 
Nation. As you Know, the southern theme 
at the recent congressional hearings on. the 
poultry situation was that “the South never 
had it so good” that southern poultrymen 
don’t suffer from low prices as other areas 
do. Such is not the case of the farmer. 

The spokesmen for the southern poultry in- 
dustry at the recent hearings, and on all 
other occasions, has been industry represent- 
atives. Naturally these industry people pre- 
sent the side of the story that is most favor- 
able to them. Their side of the story is not 
the farmers side and is not in the best in- 
terest of the farmer. 

While the industry is speaking, the farm- 
er is at home, completely ignorant of the 
fact, working 12 hours per day, 7 days per 
week and hoping for some miracle which will 
never happen so long as industry is the 
farmer’s spokesman. 

While my teenage son is out of school for 
the summer, I have spent considerable time 
studying my farming operation of 10,000 
layers and visiting other poultrymen 
throughout the State and discussing our (the 
farmer’s) problem. The only happy poul- 
trymen I have found are those just getting 
into business and those getting out. 

The following comments are typical from 
the poultry farmers I visited: 

1. “If the feed mills would stay in the 
feed business instead of getting in the egg 
business, things would be better.” 

2. “If the feed people would help the 
farmers in established broiler areas make a 
living instead of promoting new areas, they 
would be helping the farmers in both areas.” 

3. “If the extension service would stop 
publishing ridiculously low cost production 
figures for eggs and broilers, the feed pro- 
motion people would have less false propa- 
ganda with which to induce more people 
into the chicken business.”’ 

4. “If feed and chick salesmen would stop 
telling southern farmers that the North and 
Midwest is getting out of the egg business 
next year and that the South will have to 
produce eggs for the whole Nation, so let's 
put in more hens.” 

5. “How can we produce broilers and eggs 
on price supported grains and sell on a 
supported market?” 

6. “People will seat only so many broilers 
and eggs, so why produce more. This spring, 
when egg prices were lowest in years, per 
capita egg consumption continued to de- 
cline.” 

7. “Stop, or correct, the misleading pub- 
licity given poultry farming. Magazines 
and newspapers are still publishing get-rich- 
quick stories about poultry farmers—thus 
giving a false impression of our situation.” 

Also I have heard where some unscrupu- 
lous feed salesmen have resorted to sowing 
seeds of discord among farmers in their 
efforts to increase feed tonnage and boost 
their commission incomes. I believe, 
though, that farmers are at least beginning 
to realize that a farmer is another farmer’s 
best friend. 

My friend; J, H. Marshall, who has been 
vacationing in Florida, has mailed me news- 
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paper clippings advertising dressed and 
drawn broilers in Miami for 19 cents per 
pound and in Tampa for 15 cents per pound. 

The feed and hatchery industry are try- 
ing to blame today’s problems on the chain- 
stores. It seems that this is a mighty feeble 
way of trying to pass the blame. 

A friend of mine in an adjoining county 
recently grew out 9,000 broilers under con- 
tract with a local feed company. He re- 
ceived 25 cents for his efforts which included 
furnishing the house, equipment, brooding 
costs and labor for 10 weeks. There are 
other stories all over Georgia just about as 
bad as this one. This is worse than share- 
cropping and tenant farming. 

I have heard of several instances where 
farmers receiving soil bank money have in- 
vested this money in poultry farming—thus 
adding more overproduction. Some feed 
company people go around and find the soil 
bank farmers and show them a lot of mis- 
leading figures and put them to chicken 
farming. Is this right? 

We hear much today about efficiency. 
Anyone knowing anything about chicken 
farming will tell you that a farmer with 
5,000 hens can produce eggs cheaper than a 
farmer with 50,000 hens, or a broiler grower 
with 10,000 broilers can do a better job than 
a person with 100,000. This is a proven 
fact. ‘The Extension Service would do well 
toeavail themselves of this fact. 

Industry, of which feed mills are the ma- 
jor part, have established volume as their 
creed. Their every effort is in the direction 
of more output. And so far, the farmer has 
been the one to suffer most. Industry, in 
nearly every case has protected their profit 
margin. Naturally they want to continue to 
expand production without Government 
control, as long as they can make a profit 
by doing so. They have no particular love 
for the farmer, and the farmer is beginning 
to see it. 

The chicken farmers are fast realizing that 
industry is no place of mercy. And they 


are beginning to wonder if Benson is Sec- 


retary of Agriculture or “Secretary of Indus- 
try.” 

There is a great deal of unrest among the 
Nattion’s poultry farmers, Georgia poultry- 
men very much included. As you know, 
farmers are not a letterwriting and pub- 
licity-seeking group. Therefore, their feel- 
ings are not generally well known. 

HERMAN, you are one of the few people in 
Washington who understand the farmer’s 
language and know his problems. This let- 
ter presents the feelings of the poultry farm- 
ers throughout the State, especially the areas 
where I visited during the past few weeks, 
talking to fellow chicken farmers. 

Every farmer I visited thinks that you 
should know the farmer’s story, but none 
of them have written. I am writing you as 
much in their behalf as in my own. You 
may have unrestricted use of this letter. 
Should you desire any further information, 
I will be glad to furnish what I can. 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. G. BLANCHARD. 





Lake County Citizens Committee on World 
Refugee Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or ° 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


* OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago I spoke to our Members re- 
garding the outstanding work which the 
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International Institute of Gary, Ind., 
Inc., has been doing in the Calumet re- 
gion of Indiana during the last 40 years 
in behalf of new immigrants and future 
American citizens who come from other 
nations to live in our great free Repub- 
lic. This organization, during and since 
World War II, has aided thousands of 
world. refugees who have settled in In- 
diana seeking citizenship under our flag. 

I am herewith submitting an article 
from the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune, set- 
ting out a new organization called the 
Lake County Citizens Committee on 
World Refugee Year, created to generate 
national interest in the world refugee 
problem. I wish to commend the com- 
mittee for taking this much needed and 
necessary step not only in behalf of the 
refugees concerned, but in furtherance 
of our Government’s relations with other 
countries. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 
[From the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune, July 
26, 1959] 

LAKE Group Arps REFUGEE YEAR 


The Lake County Citizens Committee on 
World Refugee Year has been organized to 
whip up interest in the world’s refugee 
problems. 

Donald Houskeeper, president of the Gary 
International Institute, has been elected 
temporary chairman of the steering com- 
mittee which will focus countrywide atten- 
tion on what has been described as a “hu- 
man year’’—utilizing the emphasis of the 
recently concluded scientific International 
Geophysical Year to spotlight refugees’ 
problems. 

Houskeeper said the committee was or- 
ganized in response to President Eisenhow- 
er’s request for participation of people in 
local communities in the United Nations 
World Refugee Year which was inaugurated 
on July 1, 1959. 

The Lake County committee is representa- 
tive of the community built largely by immi- 
grants. 

Members of the steering committee are: 

Elizabeth N. Wilson, executive secretary 
of the Gary International Institute; Joseph 
Chulak, business representative of the Build- 
ing Service Employees Union; Don F. Datis- 
man, editorial page editor of the Gary Post- 
Tribune; George Hrnjak, community services 
representative for the United Steelworkers; 
the Reverend Eugene Lazar, of the Romanian 
Orthodox Church; Philip M, Look, executive 
director of the Gary Community Chest and 
United Fund; Rabbi Carl Miller, president of 
the Gary Community Welfare Council; also 
Reuben Olson, president of Gary Anselm 
Forum; James W. O'Neill, president of the 
Gary Chamber of Commerce; Attorney Nich- 
olas Stepanovich, a member of the council of 
the U.S. Committee on Refugees; Msgr. W. 
Edward Sweigert, Gary diocesan resettlement 
director of the National Catholic Resettle- 
ment Council; the Reverend Humphrey L. 
Walz, First Presbyterian Church of Crown 
Point; the Reverend S. Allan Watson, execu- 
tive director of the Lake County Council of 
Churches, and Houskeeper. 

The steering committee will be expanded 
as the Lake County program is organized. 

Walz and Stepanovich explained the be- 
ginning and the significance of World Refu- 
gee Year to the steering committee mem- 
bers. Both Lake County personalities are 
acquainted with international refugee prob- 
lems and both have been very active on a 
national scale in helping seek solutions to 
these problems. 

The United Nations has designated July 1, 
1959, to June 30, 1960, as World Refugee 
Year. 
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World Refugee Year has these aims: 

1. To focus interest on the refugee prob- 
lem and to encourage additional financial 
contributions from governments, voluntary 
agencies, and the general public for its 
solution. 

2. To encourage additional opportunities 
for refugee solutions, through voluntary re- 
patriation, resettlement or integration, on a 
purely humanitarian basis and in accord- 
ance with the freely expressed wishes of the 
refugees themselves. 





The High Cost of Learning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a striking example of the 
urgent need for Federal aid to education 
appears in an editorial from a recent 
issue of the Wyckoff (N.J.) News. The 
editorial is a concrete demonstration of 
the obvious inability of a local commu- 
nity to meet the school crisis. 

The editorial shows that the con- 
struction cost of one local school ran 
into millions of dollars; another school 
has need of a large addition; and still 
another elementary school is needed, at 
an estimated cost of a million dollars. 
As the editorial asks, “Where. is the 
money going to come from?” 

I certainly feel that our State and 
local school districts have been doing a 
commendable job in maintaining edu- 
cational facilities on the limited finan- 
cial resources available to them from 
State and local revenues. But, clearly, 
with the rising population and ever-ris- 
ing school costs, they can no longer be 
expected to cope with the problem alone. 

And I note unhappily, too, that the ar- 
ticle states that perhaps the local com- 
munity should be turned into an indus- 
trial area, since—so it is reasoned—if 
not, the land will be used for homes, 
which will mean more children and more 
schools. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the need for 
us to attack the school and education 
problems on a national basis grows ever 
more compelling. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In Our OpINION—THE Hicu Cost or LEARNING 

Senator Harrison A. Wituiams told the 
Senate last week that New Jersey was a per- 
fect example of the necessity of Federal aid 
to education. He lamented the rise in local 
property taxes, suggested that the burden 
could be better borne by the Nation as a 
whole than by the few residents of small 
communities. 


Certainly our area has been struck as hard, 
if not harder, than any other, by the grow- 
ing population and rising school costs. 
(Last year we're told, on a county average, 
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they rose another 12 percent.) The construc- 
tion of Ramapo Regional High School and 
Midland Park High School within the last 
few years ran into millions of dollars. The 
Ramapo school already has need of a large 
addition. Franklin Lakes is contemplating 
the construction of a new elementary school 
at a mililon dollar estimate; Wyckoff seeks 
land for still another school. Education 
news and its costs fill the newspapers every 
day. Where is all the money going to come 
from? 

At a recent planning board hearing, Frank 


Perrotta explained that Wyckoff must be- 


marred by industrial areas. If we don’t turn 
this land into industry, Mr. Perrotta rea- 
soned, the land will be used for homes, which 
will mean more children and more schools. 
At the word “schools” a large segment of the 
audience winced. It’s a scarey word, any 
word is that can signify a million dollar 
increase in taxes. 

Actions of the board of education today 
arouse more ire than the work of the town- 
ship committee. School board elections are 
harder fought, bring out larger votes, than 
elections which are technically political. 
Towns in the area repeatedly reject their 
school budgets. 

Why is there so much concern, so much 
difficulty? Surely not because school boards 
are peopled by rank spendthrifts. But be- 
cause the strain is too great. The local 
pocketbook simply cannot provide all the 
money that is really, truly needed. 

The towns of Bergen County need help. 
We need help. The time for that help is 
not, as Senator WILLIaMs chides the Con- 
gress, in a “next year that never comes.” 
The time for that help is now. 


a 


Russia’s Economic and Education Goals 
and Their Implications for American 
Civilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the REcorp a very fine speech 
delivered by Mr. M. D. Mobley, executive 
secretary of the American Vocational 
Association, Inc. 

Speaking before the association’s an- 
nual advisory breakfast in Los Angeles, 
Calif., on May 5 of this year, Mr. Mobley 
clearly made a case for vocational edu- 
cation in America as part and parcel of 
meeting the Soviet challenge. The title 
of his address, “Russia’s Economic and 
Education Goals and Their Implications 
for American Civilization,’ was well 
chosen. 

Mr. Mobley’s speech, I believe, offers a 
proper background of facts and knowl- 
edgeable observations which back up his 
concluding remarks that— 

We should not slacken for a day our efforts 
to expand and improve vocational educa- 
tional programs in order to increase the pro- 
ductivity of all our citizens. Our security 
and our American way of life may well de- 
pend upon our success in this important 
undertaking. 
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The address follows: 

Russ1a’s ECONOMIC AND EDUCATION GOALS AND 
THEIR IMPLICATION FOR AMERICAN CIVILI- 
ZATION 


(Speech by M. D. Mobley, executive secre- 
tary, American Vocational Association, at 
the annual advisory breakfast, Los An- 
geles Trade-Technical Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Calif., May 5, 1959) 

Mr. Chairman, members of advisory com- 
mittees and fellow Americans, for some time 
I have believed that the phenomenal growth 
and development of vocational-technical 
and scientific programs of education in Rus- 
sia have grave implications for American civ- 
ilization. I am glad to have opportunity to 
share my beliefs with this distinguished 
group. 

It has long been my firm conviction that 
productive workers constitute America’s 
greatest resources. I am convinced—as I 
believe most thinking Americans are—that 
the security and economic well-being of the 
United States is tied inseparably to the pro- 
ductivity of our people. 

The United States has become the most 
powerful and the most productive nation in 
the world today. Our people enjoy the high- 
est standard of living of any people, any- 
where, anytime. 

As evidence of this, may I bring to your 
attention the fact that here in the United 
States we have only 6 percent of the world’s 
population but we own 70 percent of all 
automobiles, 50 percent of all telephones, 
45 percent of all radios, 34 percent of all 
railroads; we use 56 percent of all silk, 53 
percent of all coffee, 51 percent of all rubber; 
we produce 62 percent of all the oil, 53 per- 
cent of all the corn, 50 percent of all the 
cotton, 34 percent of all the coal, 32 percent 
of all the copper, 30 percent of all the iron 
and 32 percent of all the manufacturing pro- 
duction. 

America’s high economy is not an acci- 
dent. It has occurred because our people at 
the local, State and national levels have 
planned intelligently and have developed 
great education programs for both youth and 
adults to give them ability to produce more 
and thus have more. 

These programs comprise both general and 
specialized education. They include instruc- 
tion in citizenship, in the humanities, in 
technical, scientific, and practical education. 
There is no conflict in the development of 
general and specialized education, except in 
the minds of a few who lack understanding 
of the need for a total program of educa- 
tion. One is not complete without the 
other. 

No nation can remain strong or maintain 
a high standard of living unless there are 
adequate provisions for passing on to the on- 
coming generations the skills and knowledge 
of the productive workers of today and yes- 
terday—and in the march of progress ac- 
quire new knowledge and develop new skills. 
These things are just as essential to our way 
of life as is the teaching of citizenship and 
the humanities. 

Today, throughout the world, there are 
two ideologies battling for the minds of 
men. In addition, there exists an armament 
race between Soviet-dominated countries 
and the free nations. These facts are gen- 
erally known. They have been given much 
publicity. Another battle is beginning to 
take form—about which there has been little 
publicity until very recently. This is a bat- 
tle of economy which involves education— 
the training of manpower for efficiency. 


To lose the productive manpower race 
could eventually mean losing our lead in the 
production and distribution of goods and 
services, and in the maintenance of a high 
standard of living. This is a matter that 
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has grave implications for American civiliza- 
tion. 

During the past 18 months, the American 
press has given a tremendous amount of 
publicity to Russia’s system of education and 
has been very critical of the program in this 
country. Unfortunately much of the pub- 
licity about Russia’s system has been misin- 
formation. Some of the writers would lead 
us to believe that Russia’s entire program of 
secondary education is devoted to science, 
mathematics, and the languages—and that 
America’s schools should follow suit. 

Some of our writers and some of our edu- 
cators have become almost hysterical in 
their clamor for reorganization of the Amer- 
ican secondary school program. Some of the 
writings became so ridiculous and so incor- 
rect that last fall in my column that appears 
monthly in the American Vocational Jour- 


nal, I attempted to “debunk” some of the ~ 


misinformation being blandly presented in 
speeches, in the press, and over radio and 
television programs. It evidently hit upon 
a popular chord since I received requests 
for more than 2,000 copies of reprints of the 
column. 

For the last 13 years, ever since serving on 
General Clay’s staff in Germany in 1947, I 
have attempted to keep in rather close touch 
with economic and educational develop- 
ments in Russia. About 13 years ago I 
began making speeches in which I warned at 
least a few people of the economic and edu- 
cational developments in Russia and their 
implications to the security and well-being 
of this and other free nations. I stated then 
that one of Russia’s long-time goals was to 
lick the United States in an economic war. 
In the last 18 months volumes on this sub- 
ject have appeared in the American press. 
Today there is no question in the minds of 
thinking Americans as to Russia’s economic 
goals. 

Russia’s Khrushchev has already made 
known in no uncertain terms Soviet eco- 
nomic plans. Not long ago he said to an 
American newspaper publisher, and I quote: 

“We declare war upon you—in the peace- 
ful field of trade. We declare a war we will 
win over the United States. The threat to 
the United States is not the intercontinental 
ballistic missile, but in the field of peaceful 
production. We are relentless in this, and it 
will prove the superiority of our system.” 

In a more recent report made by Khru- 
shchev on January 27, 1959, he stated among 
other things the following: 

“The Soviet Union exceeds the United 
States both in the rate of increase and in 
the absolute annual increase in produc- 
tion. * * * In per capita output of indus- 
trial production the world Socialist system, 
taken as a whole, has already caught up 
with the world capitalist system. * * * 

“In spite of all existing obstruction, trade 
between the Soviet Union and the capitalist 
countries of Europe and America in 1958 
was almost triple that of 1950.” 

I do not claim Khrushchey’s statements 
are true, but they do reveal the Soviet goals. 

In October 1957 while in Karachi, Paki- 
stan, I saw positive evidence of Russia’s at- 
tempt to battle us and other free nations 
for the markets of the world. While there 
I visited the exhibit of Soviet manufactured 
goods being offered for sale in this foreign 
country. The exhibit included tractors, 
grain drills, pumps for irrigation, automo- 
biles, motorcycles, machine tools, sewing 
machines, bicycles, scales, meat grinders, 
microscopes, electric percolators, cameras, 
watches, porcelain, and many other items. 
Placed on each exhibit was the name of the 
local concern where it could be purchased, 
and in some cases the pricés were displayed. 

The products I saw were well made. In 
fact many of them appeared to be carbon 
copies of American manufactured products 
and goods produced in other countries. 
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For example, the cameras were almost 
identical with the German Leica camera. 
The tractor for sale looked very much like 
the John Deere 

The thing that alarmed me was the fact 
that the prices were much lower than the 
prices of similar goods manufactured in this 
country. For example, the tractor on dis- 
play was being offered for 5,000 rupees, which 
at the rate of exchange was a little more 
than $1,000. The same tractor in the United 
States sells for well over $2,000. 

Next let’s look at Russia’s plans to reor- 
ganize its education system in order to help 
the Soviets to accomplish their economic 
goals. The reorganization plan, which is al- 
ready well underway, calls for a greatly ex- 
panded vocational education program, some- 
what similar to the program we have been 
developing in this country during the past 
40 years. 

This expansion of vocational education is 
underway, even though Russia has had in 
operation for sometime quite an extensive 
program of vocational training—including 
nearly 4,000 technicums—specialized trade 
schools—which turn out about 70,000 tech- 
nicians per year. 

The following are quotations from Khrush- 
chev’s reports which have been approved 
by the governing Central Committee. They 
were made on September 22, 1958; November 
14, 1958; and January 27, 1959. 

September 22, 1958: * * * “At present 
our 10-year secondary schools do not solve 
the task of preparing youth for life, but are 
training them only to enter higher educa- 
tional establishments. * * * 

“Life has shown long ago that such an 
idea about the tasks of secondary schools 
is incorrect. * * * 

“Owing to the separation between the 
program of secondary school education and 
life, these youths and girls are quite un- 
familiar with production, while society does 
not know how to make the best use of the 
people, who are young and full of vital- 
ity. ** * 

“How can all these shortcomings be elimi- 
nated from our schools? It is essential to 
carry out a fundamental reorganization in 
the system of school education. * * * 

“In my opinion, after they have finished 
7 or 8 years at school, all schoolchildren with- 
out exception should take part in socially 
useful labor at enterprises, collective farms, 
and other places of work. Both in town and 
in the countryside, as well as at workers’ set- 
tlements, all children finishing schools 
should go to work in production. No one 
must evade this stage. * * * 

“With that aim it seems to be useful to 
divide secondary education into two stages. 

“The first stage should obviously comprise 
the 7- or 8-year school with compulsory edu- 
cation for all.” 

He further outlined in a very involved 
statement that the 7- or 8-year school should 
be comprised largely of general education— 
that is teaching the tools of learning. 

“The second stage of secondary education 
may proceed along several lines. One of 
them, for instance, can be as follows: In 
the 2 or 3 years after the 7- or 8-year school- 
ing, schools shall lay the main stress on 
special vocational training for schoolchildren 
* * * their education, * * * must be close- 
ly linked with vocational training and help 
them acquire trade skills and working 
habits, not only an abstract knowledge of 
production but also practical experience. 
s- s+ & 

“In the countryside, the schoolchildren, 
after a 7- or 8-year schooling period, shall 
acquire practical and theoretical knowledge 
in agronomy, zootechnology, and other 
branches of agriculture, or undergo a 2- or 3- 
year training in some sort of trade, because 
the village youth as well can learn particu- 
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lar trades. Thus, boys and girls after leav- 
ing school will have acquired both proper 
education and trade and production ex- 
perience, and will start their lives as prepared 
people.” 

In his report he mentioned other kinds of 
secondary school programs, virtually all of 
which would be closely linked to work ex- 
perience and near the end of his report 
when again speaking of work experience and 
vocational training he stated: 

“I repeat that there must be no exceptions 
in this matter, whatever the position of the 
parents in society and the posts which they 
may hold.” 

In other words Russia has already 
launched a program of reorganization that 
means work experience and vocational train- 
ing for virtually all of its people. 

In his statement regarding higher educa- 
tion he said the following: 

“The system of higher education must be 
reorganized. * * * It must be brought closer 
to productive work and actually linked to 
it.” 

Khrushchev’s November 14, 1958, report to 
the Central Communist Committee dealt 
with “Target Figures for the Development of 
the U.S.S.R. National Economy in 1959-65” 
and “Strengthening the Ties Between the 
School and Life and on the Further De- 
velopment of the Public Education Sys- 
tem in the Country.” In this report he 
stated: 

“The target figures for the development of 
the U.S.S.R. national economy for 1959 to 
1965 are an integral and decisive part of the 
long-term plan for the development of 
U.S.8S.R. for the next 15 years, during which 
the US.S.R. will take first place in the world 
not only in total volume of production but 
also in per capita industrial production. 
This will be a great victory of the Soviet Un- 
ion in the peaceful economic competition 
with the most developed capitalist coun- 
tries.”’ 

In an article that appeared in Nation's 
Business, published by the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, Harold C. McClellan, was asked this 
question: ‘“‘What’s behind the Soviet Union’s 
new interest in expanding world trade?” His 
answer: “The Communists are challenging 
us in fields where we excel. This is clearly 
a new international game of matching eco- 
nomic wits. Immediately at stake are 
awakening millions of people in the under- 
developed areas and the vast potential mar- 
kets which thep represent. Russia wants 
these people, their trade, and their sym- 
pathy.” 

Allen W. Dulles, Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, probably has at his 
finger tips more information on develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union than any other 
man in the Federal Government. Not long 
ago an article by him appeared in the Wash- 
ington Sunday Star in which he stated: 

“The Soviet Union has become the second 
greatest industrial power in the world. To- 
day the gross national production of the 
U.S.S.R. is slightly more than one-third that 
of the United States; it is about three- 
fourths again as large as that of the United 
Kingdom, which ranks in third place. We 
still have a great lead, but the Soviet rate 
of progress israpid. * * * 

“In general, this examination has led me 
to the conclusion that the only safe posi- 
tion to take is that in technical, engineer- 
ing and industrial fields the Soviets can 
achieve any particular objective we can 
achieve. * * * 

“Those who have assumed that we have 
superior technical skills, that we could pro- 
duce atomic weapons, aircraft, and the like 
which are beyond the competence of the 
Soviets, have generally proved to be mis- 
taken. Certainly in recent years I have not 
proceeded on any such assumption.” 
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From these quotations, which I have pre- 
sented to you—and many more that I could 
present if time would permit—I am sure 
that you will agree that without a doubt 
Russia is trying desperately through re- 
search and the expansion and improvement 
of vocational, technical and scientific educa- 
tion to increase production and thus place 
itself in a position to lick the United States 
in an economic war. This is one of Russia’s 
longtime goals. It is the battle of economy 
that may last longer then any of us will live. 

On June 16, 1916—almost 43 years ago— 
the late Congressman Dudley M. Hughes 
in a speech on the floor of the U.S. House 
of Representatives, while the Smith-Hughes 
vocational education measure was under 
consideration, said, and I quote: 

“National efficiency is the sum total of 
efficiency of all individual citizens, and the 
national wealth is the sum of their wealth- 
producing capacity. * * * In the markets of 
the world we compete, not as individuals but 
as a unit against other nations as 
units. * * © 

“This * * * unquestionably introduces a 
national element into vocational education.” 

In closing may I summarize by saying— 
the American people are being challenged as 
never before in the field of economics. Con- 
trary to much recent publicity Russia’s edu- 
cation program is being reorganized along 
vocational education lines—patterned some- 
what after the program we have developed 
during the past 40 years. The Soviet lead- 
ers believe that their hope in winning an 
economic war is dependent in large measure 
on the skill and productivity of its people. 

In light of these facts we should not 
slacken for a day our efforts to expand and 
improve vocational education programs in 
order to increase the productivity of all our 
citizens. Our security and our American 
way of life may well depend upon our 
success in this important undertaking. 

Again I commend you and salute you for 
the important role you are playing in help- 
ing to improve a phase of education which 
is vital to our American way of life. 

It has been good to be with you. 





What Do We Need for Economic 


Survival? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorpD 
an outstanding address entitled ‘““What 
Do We Need for Economic Survival?” 
delivered by Mr. Lansing P. Shield, presi- 
dent of the Grand Union Co. of East 
Paterson, N.J. 

Mr. Shield is one of the leading busi- 
nessmen in our State and has just com- 
pleted a term as president of the New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce. 
More recently, he was elected president 
of the International Association of Food 
Distribution, and served as a representa- 
tive of the food industry at the Moscow 
Fair. 

Mr. Shield has long been concerned 
about the position of America in the 
continuing international economic com- 
petition. He has led the way for other 
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enlightened and patriotic businessmen 
in recognizing the many problems which 
this Nation faces and has offered some 
concrete and logical suggestions on how 
we can improve our position vis-a-vis the 
Russians. 

The address was delivered at the 11th 
annual New Jersey Business Conference 
at Rutgers University on May 14. Mr. 
Shield serves as a member of the board 
of trustees at this university and is the 
recipient of the Rutgers’ Alumni Federa- 
tion Award for distinguished service to 
Rutgers. I commend his talk to my col- 
leagues in the Congress. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat Do WE NEED FoR ECONOMIC SURVIVAL? 
(An address by Lansing P. Shield) 


If that wise old statesman, Winston 
Churchill, had prophesied in his farewell 
press interview last Saturday that the world 
would come to an end by 1970, we would all 
be greatly aroused. But the world could 
come to an end before 1970—at least the 
kind of a world to which we are accustomed. 
In the Soviet Union’s determination to de- 
feat us, our adversary is overtaking us rapid- 
ly in the field of production (and it doesn’t 
have to worry about slowdown and strikes). 
The living standards of Ivan, the Russian, 
are rising sharply. Breakeven points in the 
Russian economy are constantly dropping. 
Ours are steadily rising. The crash program 
of our competitor overseas is catching up 
fast—he now boasts that by 1970 he will have 
a greater material production than (to use 
Khurshchev’s words) the “moribund capital- 
ism” of the United States. Your dictionary 
will define “moribund” as “in a dying state” 
or “on the verge of extinction.” 

And so it may be a safe assumption that, 
despite threats and barring miscalculations 
by either side, the war for survival of our 
system will be fought in the marketplaces in- 
stead of on battlefields. To win this con- 
flict, America must rely not so much on arma- 
ment and combat veterans as on economics 
and economic veterans. 

Probably the most reassuring thing about 
our position is a general awakening to the 
possibility that our system may not survive. 
President Eisenhower said recently that, “It 
is not the goal of the American people that 
the United States should be the richest na- 
tion in the graveyard of history.” 

Now if this is not our goal, logically we 
should ask ourselves, “Does the formula 
which may be said to represent our economic 
system insure survival of our way of life?’’ 

The answer is a qualified “yes’”—yes, pro- 
viding we add to our strength and attack 
more vigorously the weaknesses in our 
economy. 


When we are concerned about the survival 
of our businesses, the first thing we do is to 
take a hard look at our balance sheets. We 
weigh our assets against our liabilities. Let’s 
take a look at America’s balance sheet. 

Our assets are so obvious that we need 
dwell on them only long enough to give us 
the proper perspective in an examination of 
our liabilities. 

On the left side of the balance sheet, free- 
dom—political, religious, and economic—is 
still our greatest asset. This asset, won 
through the American Revolution, for almost 
two centuries has made democracy the hope 
of millions around the world. 

Next in the asset column are the basic 
characteristics of our people. Other great 
sources of strength are our natural re- 
sources—a soil and climate second to none 
(our farms produce more food than we can 
consume). 
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High in the asset column is American in- 
dustry—America’s mass production and 
mass -distribution systems. We all know 
that in the number of homes, automobiles, 
and gadgets, the United States is still way 
out in front. Just as examples, Americans 
own 47 million refrigerators and the U.S.S.R. 
less than 3 million (someone has said every 
Russian home is a refrigerator). One hun- 
dred and twenty-one million persons in the 
United States have life insurance policies 
worth over $500 billion (the best insurance 
a Russian can get is to slip outside the Iron 
Curtain). 

Yet these impressive assets that have 
yielded both freedom and the highest stand- 
ard of living on earth are in jeopardy. 

With our system under attack, our liabili- 
ties seem to outweigh our assets. 

Every day we are losing battles to the 
enemy and we have lost, for the most part, 
the moral leadership of the world. Donald 
David, Chairman of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, said recently, “Our 
civilization, based on the spiritual concept 
of man created in the image of God, has ac- 
quired the reputation of being hard, cold, 
and often inhumanely materialistic.” 


RESERVOIR OF GOOD WILL NEARLY EMPTY 


In 1941, Wendcll Willkie, a businessman 
who looked beyond his business, made a trip 
around the world. When he returned, he 
pointed out that, over the years, America 
has built up a reservoir of good will—a na- 
tional image in the eyes of other nations 
that pictured America as the champion of 
individual freedom—a people with an un- 
selfish desire to help nations less privileged. 
That was 18 years ago. If Wendell Willkie 
were alive and making that same trip today, 
he’d be a disillusioned man. He would find 
that reservoir of good will nearly empty. 
At a time when we can least afford it, we 
seem to have replaced an asset with a lia- 
bility. 

It is hard for us to realize that millions 
of people in countries undergoing great so- 
cial and economic changes now consider us 
alined with reactionary forces. As our lia- 
bilities are overpublicized and overplayed 
both by our friends and our enemies, these 
millions doubt the intrinsic worth of our 
economic system and question whether it 
will survive. 

Is it any wonder that our national image 
is marred when headlines around the world 
read, “3,600,000 Unemployed in United 
States, New Low’ Since December, 1957” 
(that’s more than the total population of 
some of the uncommitted countries), “Mob 
Lynches Negro in Mississippi” (foreign news- 
papers don’t bother to point out it was the 
first lynching in 4 years), “Strikes Threaten 
To Paralyze Hospitals,” “Inflation Weakens 
U.S. Economy.” A worried citizen who had 
been reading too many headlines went to a 
doctor for a checkup. After a thorough 
exam, the doctor said, “You’re as sound as 
a@ dollar.” The patient said, “Gosh, Doc, I 
didn’t know I was that bad off.” 

When we find ourselves in a defensive po- 
sition, we might ask ourselves-questions like 
these: Are we businessmen assuming our 
share of the responsibility for strengthening 
our economic formula or are we too preoc- 
cupied with beating last quarter’s profits? 
(Of course, that’s important, too.) Are we 
moving fast enough in eliminating weak- 
nesses in our Own businesses? For example 
are we prepared to move faster in the direc- 
tion of a true business democracy in which 
employees become partners through stock 
ownership or sharing profits or both? (That 
may be the only long-range solution of our 
labor problems.) 

Have we the courage to fight monopolistic 
labor tactics rather than take the expedient 
way out? Are we prepared to take a more 
active part in Government? Or, to sum up, 
as dealers in commodities and securities, are 
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we also prepared to discharge our responsi- 
bilities as dealers in human security and hu- 
man freedom? 

Some of our most serious liabilities lie in 
another important segment of our economy. 
Even that mythical figure, the man in the 
street, is beginning to understand that the 
greatest single threat to our economic system 
is the short-sighted philosophy of some of 
our labor leaders. Where there is no regard 
for a relationship between productivity and 
wage increases, when strikes are called in 
callous disregard of public health and wel- 
fare, when the philosophy becomes prevalent 
that “we'll get ours regardless of its effect 
on the business or social community,” then 
our system beings to fall apart. Rising 
break-even points, loss of world markets, 
foreign competition that we can’t even meet 
in our own domestic markets are the signals 
of the approaching storm. Economic storms 
breed in a climate of unbalanced budgets, 
wage-price thrusts and unfavorable trade 
balances. 

INDUSTRY AND LABOR MUST WORK AS A TEAM 

The philosophy of more pay for less work 
is being carried to a point where we are di- 
viding up something we haven’t got (and_it 
may not be long before Moscow is saying, 
“We planned it that way.”) 

We are late in facing up to these liabilities 
that mar the effectiveness of our economic 
formula. It may be that we need stronger 
unions, but unions which get their strength 
through discharging their responsibilities to 
society as a whole. It may be that industry- 
wide bargaining, strike insurance, and legis- 
lation should be the means of striking a bet- 
ter. balance betwen industry and organized 
labor. One definite conclusion may be 
drawn: we need desperately a greater will to 
fuse the interests of economic groups into 
the common objective of promoting the pub- 
lic welfare. This is the real core of our do- 
mestig-problem if we are to preserve our in- 
stitutions against the worldwide challenges 
they now face. 

Our form of society, shaped around a cap- 
italistic system, places primarily on business 
the responsibility of finding solutions for 
economic problems. While Government is 
in a unique position to promote a balance 
between divergent economic interests, you 
and I and thousands of business leaders 
should take a major share in shaping an 
economic system that will insure its sur- 
vival. Politicians are the mouthpieces of 
their constituents. Their constituents; for 
the most part, work for us. What we do 
either in the public interest or otherwise, 
sooner or later will be reflected in Washing- 
ton or the State Capitol. How fast and how 
well, also, largely depends upon us. 

We are reaching the point where indus- 
trialists and labor leaders must submerge 
their short-term selfish interests if they want 
our economic system to survive. Either we 
start hanging together or we'll hang sepa- 
rately. . 

On the grounds that it is not the func- 
tion of government, some of our leaders in 
Washington appear to be reluctant to make 
an all-out effort to bring industry leaders 
and organized labor closer together. The re- 
lationship between management and labor in 
this country reminds me of the relationship 
between manufacturers and retailers which 
may be found in some countries in Europe. 
Apparently there is a strong antagonism be- 
tween these two European groups because 
they believe their interests are divergent. 
While in this country the manufacturers and 
retailers, for the most part, work closely to- 
gether for the reason that they realize one 
cannot be prosperous without the other. In- 
dustry and organized labor are equally in- 
terdependent. They must work together as 
a team if either is to remain strong. 
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NEED FOR A NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Up to now, government, management and 
labor had had no common meeting place 
where attempts can be made to close ranks 
against our common enemy—where conflict- 
ing interests may be examined in an atmo- 
sphere other than that of an emergency. A 
possible first step toward a solution is the 
formation of a national council, appointed 
by the President, composed of forward-look- 
ing leaders in government, labor and in- 
dustry. This seems like a logical step in 
breaking down the hostility between eco- 
nomic groups and promoting understanding. 
Similar councils at the State level might 
well implement the efforts of the national 
council. In our own State, steps are being 
taken under the leadership of our Governor 
to move in this direction. These are only 
first steps, but we can only start from where 
we are and there is a pressing need for action. 

But a formula for survival embraces more 
that correcting some of the basic weaknesses 
in our economic structure here at home. In 
this hot economic war now being fought on 
two fronts—here and abroad—-we seem to 
be doing even more poorly abroad than at 
home. 

Let’s take international trade as a meas- 
ure of our effectiveness. We're coming off 
second best in every brush with Russia and 
with most of the industrialized nations of 
the free world. The excess of U.S. exports 
of goods and services excluding military aid, 
over imports dropped from 5,800 billion in 
1957 to 2,800 billion in 1958 (over 50 per- 
cent). (The 1957 figures were affected slight- 
ly by the Suez crisis so the comparison is 
not entirely valid.) And this decline in our 
trade balance is continuing in 1959. Our 
failure in the market places of the world 
cannot be ascribed solely to rising costs. 
After all, the wage-price spiral is not a US. 
phenomenon. It will be found in most of 
the industrialized countries of Europe. 

The reasons for our ineffectiveness are pri- 
marily a lack of central direction and in- 
ability to move fast. In a shooting war, the 
President becomes Commander in Chief in 
fact as well as in name, and Congress tem- 
porarily delegates to the executive branch 
some of its powers. In this hot economic 
war, we are still using cumbersome peace- 
time methods. The story is told that re- 
cently when Khrushchev, Mikoyan and a 
third Russian were at a cocktail party in 
Moscow, a message was handed to Khru- 
shchev, and a matter of great importance had 
to be decided. In a corner of the room filled 
with guests, the three men made a quick 
decision of far-reaching importance. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE, FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 


I am informed that if the same matter had 
to be settled in Washington, 8 to 10 commit- 
tee meetings involving 10 to 20 people in 
each meeting would have had to be held. 
There would be delay after delay, and the 
final decision would not be clear cut. While 
Russia is capturing markets, we are in com- 
mittee. The first camel must have been 
designed in Washington. You know the 
definition of a camel—it’s a horse designed 
by a committee. Nor do you win a war by 
legislation or legislative hearings. : 

We have many dedicated men in Wash- 
ington, but their efforts are nullified through 
lack of central direction, overlapping juris- 
diction, and insufficient authority. Under 
the present system, or lack of it, planners are 
afraid to make commitments. They are not 
sure of their authority or where they stand, 
because Congress controls the purse strings 
On a year-to-year basis. Steps in the direc- 
tion of remedying this situation are the Ful- 
bright amendment to the administration se- 
curity bill and the President’s recommenda- 
tion made on Monday for a billion-dollar de- 
velopment bank and fund for Latin America. 
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These bills provide for greater emphasis on 
long-range loan funds and economic aid. 

In this hot economic war, it’s time we dealt 
with this emergency through emergency 
measures. Business as usual and Govern- 
ment as usual have no place in unusual 
times. 

But measures such as these just mentioned, 
in themselves do not go far enough. A sys- 
tem that is fast-moving and flexible enough 
to compete with aggressive competitors in 
the marketplaces of the world is desperately 
needed. There is a pressing need for cen- 
tralized and top-flight direction and authori- 
tative leadership in our foreign economic af- 
fairs. 

International trade is our first line of de- 
fense. For military defense, we have a De- 
partment of Defense with Cabinet status, in- 
dependent of, but working with, the State 
Department. Equal Cabinet status should be 
given to another Department of Defense—a 
Department of International Trade. By hav- 
ing a department headed by a Secretary of 
Cabinet rank, the United States will be ina 
position to marshal its forces and compete 
aggressively in the world markets. 

In this capacity, the Secretary of Inter- 
national Trade should have the right to make 
trade agreements, subject to the approval of 
the Senate. He should also have at his 
disposal funds of sufficient size so that he 
can undertake to develop long-range pro- 
grams to compete in international trade as 
well as assist underdeveloped countries 

In this fast-changing world, whether our 
form of society survives is primarily a ques- 
tion of whether we take positive steps like 
these. If leaders in industry, labor, and Gov- 
ernment will dedicate themselves to the 
solution of some of these major weaknesses 
in our society, we shall revitalize our nation- 
al image, an image which once again can 
capture the imagination of the world. By so 
doing, we shall insure a strong America and 
a free world. 





Opinion Poll Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
reporting herewith the percentage results 
of my latest poll of public thinking in the 
29th Pennsylvania Congressional Dis- 
trict on 12 major national issues. I sin- 
cerely hope my colleagues in the Con- 
gress find them interesting and informa- 
tive. 

As background, I might point out that 
I have been taking these polls since first 
coming to Congress in 1939. They are 
in the form of a printed questionnaire, 
requiring simple “yes” or “no’’ answers, 
and they are mailed to the voters of my 
district, regardless of political party. 
The district is almost evenly divided 
between Republicans and Democrats. 

The returns to this questionnaire were 
exceptionally good, and the total re- 
sponse virtually constitutes a referendum 


- of the district. 


The questions and the percentage re- 
plies follow without editorial comment. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


August 4 











Yes No 








Percent| Percent 








1. Do you believe that the Federal Government should promptly start a program designed to orderly terminate farm price supports? _......--.....--------- 94 6 
2. Do you think that the Congress should pass an annual appropriation of at least $1,000,000,000 for national debt retirement prior to the passage of any other 
y SUR IEE iirc ideecedeiens cenctalaglacpeedatnan teenie nnhisnddhinptonigben = wan pore pana woureunannonsltigrenetine stuns salle qemn cttmelibeemint 5 
3. Do you agree that if State and local officials enforced existing laws against criminal activities in labor unions that Federal laws in this field would be 
EINE ered on cn ntebombnes so canes thine teneeteegesennssenie sedenpdnds entiineanenerensceseceseTeeNestnssesenhee sense Sembhsenesusenecceenseataqunaned 62 
‘. Is it your impre ssion that from a military point of view we are stronger than Russia? ___.- 51 49 
5. Are you more in favor of building the Kinzua Dam than any other plan you know of for controlling the floodwaters of the upper Allegheny Rive 67 33 
6. Would you vote to reelect President Eisenhower if it were legally possible Pe Be GROEN ....,... .nccndnecechesdbecetiineshnntbneetniamepebione: 63 37 
7 en ne ee nn Fe aipbbat ns nunnebdbuanupnuactesnsitabileusaeienababtinggdianingbdacarbend 30 70 
8. W ould you vote for Federal financial aid to public schools not limited to building construction?...........-----.------------------+--------<--~---------- 33 67 
9. Granting that so many dollars will be voted for foreign aid, w ould you favor increasing aid to Latin America and decreasing aid to western and southern 
IE i. odin advice enna cmiantndontnnese Mimi dracediba tat ete ih iiinnnn cence cnecoseamubarcedevonadantenhsekiundepaeiasendnebegnoutckned 63 37 
0. Do you believe “that Government is more to blame for inflation than business and labor?.........------------------.----------------------------.-------- 52 48 
1. If current wage negotiations in the steel industry indicate a price increase for steel, would you favor the imposition by law of price and wage ceilings for 
teel and affected metal products? . <n P 9 41 
12. This, the 86th Cong., has been labeled a “Can Do Congress” by some and a “Won't Do Congress” by others. Would you agree that it isa “Do Little 71 
Congress’’? cil iseisnsintsilbin-beiscantciiedbiliassiale casita eeisidaaiatdttaie enn. nus Resta ni nainunnnweinbadtivn ton asdeunaniunbntiniitknanidebaetinakintatdantTste 29 


Action on Water Pollution Control and 
Saving of Wilderness Areas Sought by 
Conservationist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


» Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, an 
able spokesman for one of our Nation’s 
leading conservation organizations has 
reviewed in a recent article the need for 
early congressional action on two issues 
of great importance—the House-passed 
water pollution control bill and the wil- 
derness area preservation bill. The ar- 
ticle was written by Mr. Howard Zahni- 
ser, executive secretary of the Wilderness 
Society. Because both of these bills may 
soon come before the Senate for action, 
I believe many of my colleagues will find 
Mr. Zahniser’s article both useful and 
informative. I ask consent to have the 
article, published in the New York Times 
on August 2, 1959, printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Aug. 2, 1959] 
Two CONSERVATION BILLS PENDING—SENATE 

LEADERS UrcEep To AcT ON WILDERNESS 

LEGISLATION 
(By Howard Zahniser, executive secretary, 

the Wilderness Society) 

A couple of weeks ago a group of national 
conservation leaderrs, meeting in Washing- 
ton with a representative of Senate Majority 
Leader LYNDON JOHNSON, urged attention 
to pending legislation dealing with two 
main conservation objectives: clean streams 
and a system of wilderness areas maintained 
under a soundly established national policy 
and program. 

Meeting in this mid-July discussion were 
executives of the Citizens Committee on 
Natural Resources, the National Wildlife 
Federation, the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute, the Wilderness Society, and Washing- 
ton representatives of the Izaak Walton 
League and of Trustees for Conservation. 
The delegation, however, spoke also in effect 
for many other conservation organizations 
and for other groups supporting conserva- 
tion programs. Twenty-two national organ- 
izations and 58 other State, regional, and 
local groups had supported the wilderness 
legislation being advocated, and practically 
all such organizations and groups that had 
acted had favored the measure being ad- 
vanced to clean up the Nation's streams. 





For clean streams the Senate leadership 
was urged to act favorably on a bill (H.R. 
3610) already passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives; for wilderness preservation the 
Senate was being asked to take the first 
steps toward enactment of a measure (S. 
1123) that would also require House ap- 
proval. 

PUBLIC SUPPORT 


As Congress enters the hot Washington 
month of August, prospects for this legisla- 
tion are still uncertain. The outcome will 
probably depend on the amount of public 
support given these bills throughout the 
country. 

In 1948 the Federal Government under- 
took a program to help control pollution in 
the Nation’s streams. Twice renewed by 
Congress, the program has made much more 
than an important beginning in a Federal 
aid program of construction grants admin- 
istered by the U.S. Public Health Service 
under the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Yet funds made available 
have not been sufficient to help municipali- 
ties across the land do much more than 
keep up with new sources of contamination. 
To clean up the streams will require a larger 
program. 

This is the objective of the Blatnik bill 
(H.R. 3610) passed by the House on June 9 
by a vote of 255 to 143, under the leadership 
of Minnesota’s Representative JoHN BLATNIK, 
long a national champion of clean streams. 
This measure, now pending in the Senate, 
would amend the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act to increase the authorization of 
construction grants for sewage treatment 
works to $100 million per year over a 10- 
year period. Present annual allocations, 
which are inadequate, total only $45 million. 

The interest of conservationists is also 
focused on the wilderness bill, now before 
the Senate Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, of which Senator James E. Mur- 
RAY is chairman. This measure, to establish 
a national wilderness preservation system, 
was reintroduced this year in the Senate by 
Senator Husert H. HumpuHrey of Minnesota 
and Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER of Oregon and 
17 other cosponsors, and by Pennsylvania's 
Representative JoHN P. SAYLor and 10 others 
in the House. 

This bill was held over from last year 
to the present Congress by demands for field 
hearings, as a result of which the public 
interest has grown greatly and the expecta- 
tion of favorable action has increased. 

Strong opposition to the bill has been 
continued by timber and other commercial 
interests. According to supporters of the 
measure, these interests hope for future 
opportunities to exploit the areas that the 
wilderness bill would more clearly safeguard, 
although these areas are already in the Na- 
tional Park System, or within some 20 out 
of the 275 National wildlife refuges and 
ranges, or within specially designated por- 
tions of the national forests that are mostly 
above timberline. They make up only about 
8 percent of the national forests. 





The proposed wilderness system was de- 
signed to avoid damaging or threatening 
other interests. Special provisions have 
been included to safeguard existing grazing 
and other interests, and to provide for min- 
ing and other nonconforming uses of wilder- 
ness where these would be in the public 
interest. 

NEED FOR PROTECTION 


The fact that opposition has come from 
commercial interests in the face of such a 
reasonable and modest proposal has been 
surprising to proponents of the program. At 
the same time it has emphasized the need for 
added protection, 

Commercial opponents of the wilderness 
bill have made much of an argument to 
postpone this legislation until the 3-year 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review, which 
has just gotten under way, has been com- 
pleted. Recognized as a delaying move, this 
argument has been refuted by demonstration 
that wilderness legislation will facilitate the 
review by setting up guidelines, policies, and 
procedures that will help the review com- 
mission both in formulating its recom- 
mendations affecting wilderness and in indi- 
cating how they can be applied. 

The original wilderness bill introduced in 
the 85th Congress was the subject of hearings 
held in June 1957, in Washington, the pro- 
ceedings of which were published in a 444- 
page volume. Revised on the basis of criti- 
cisms and suggestions at these hearings, the 
bill was changed in 1958 and made the 
subject of hearings in Washington on July 
23, 1958, and in the West in November 1958. 
These proceedings have been published in 
two volumes that total 1,060 pages. Two 
additonal field hearings were held in March 
and April on the bill as introduced in this 
86th Congress, these proceedings being pub- 
lished in a 490-page volume issued last week. 

In addition much correspondence has been 
received by the legislators—preponderantly 
in favor of the bill. During the course of 
the November field hearings, the Senate com- 
mittee tabulated the mail and reported that 
the total number of persons communicating 
were 1,284 in favor of the bill and 173 
against. 

SOME CHANGES PLANNED 


Changes expected to be incorporated in the 
bill are elimination of Indian lands from the 
system, revised procedures to govern the in- 
corporation of certain national forest areas, 
and elimination of a proposed National Wil- 
derness Preservation Council. With such 
changes the wilderness bill now has the sup- 
port of the Government’s land administering 
agencies that would handle the program. 
Even with the elimination of features that 
have been strongly favored, the bill is ear- 
nestly advocated for immediate passage by 
its conservation supporters who feel the 
urgency of poistive legisaltion for wilderness 
protection. The Senate committee is being 
strongly urged to report the bill favorably to 
the Senate for passage early this month. 

“It is time,” said Secretary of the Interior 
Fred A, Seaton in his June 17, 1959, report on 
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the wilderness bill, “that wilderness and 
allied values be given greater recognition— 
their rightful place—in the statutes relating 
to management, development, conservation, 
and use of Federal lands and associated re- 
sources.” He urged Congress to “give seri- 
ous consideration to taking action now to 
initiate the establishment of a wilderness 
system by granting existing wilderness areas 
statutory protection,” which is what the 
wilderness bill would do. 








Asylum for Fulgencio Batista 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I would 
liké to call the attention of the Members 
of the House of Representatives to an 
outstanding story in the Daytona Beach 
(Fla.) Sunday News-Journal of July 26, 
1959. 

This article tells of the anxiety and 
plight of Mrs. Fulgencio Batista and her 
five children as they wait daily to re- 
ceive some word that our Government 
has granted her husband asylum. 

Many of the outstanding citizens of 
Daytona Beach, Fla., which is in my dis- 
trict, have signed a petition directed to 
the former President of Cuba, inviting 
him to again make his home among 
them. He lived in Daytona Beach from 
1945 to 1948 and during the time he was 
there conducted himself in an irre- 
proachable manner and was a fine and 
upstanding and public-spirited individ- 
ual. 

The text of the petition is as follows: 

We, the undersigned citizens and residents 
of the city of Daytona Beach and other 
cities in Volusia County, Fla., hereby present 
this memorial to you and in such behalf 
represent and state as follows: 

1. This memorial is signed by us who were 
your neighbors, acquaintances, or fellow 
residents when you lived in your adopted 
home in Daytona Beach from 1945 to 1948, 
and who witnessed and observed your high 
and irreproachable standards of ideas, con- 
cepts, conduct, friendship, fellowship, pub- 
lic-spiritedness, and citizenship; 

2. At this, the time of your adversity, we 
desire you to know that we have and hold 
the same high degree of respect, admiration, 
and friendship for you as we had when 
you lived with us and later when you 
served as President of the Republic of Cuba; 

3. And, finally, we express to you our 
sincere hope and trust that’you and your 
family will return to your second or adopted 
home in Daytona Beach as soon as conveni- 
ently possible, and again become one of our 
residents and on a permanent basis. 


Mr. Speaker, I am advised by the 
State Department that they are study- 
ing Mr. Batista’s application for asylum. 
I would hope that favorable action will 
be taken on it soon. The grant of sanc- 
tuary by this country to a political ref- 
ugee has never involved a political com- 
mitment or a determination of any 
political controversy. This man simply 
has a very natural desire to rejoin his 
wife and family in Daytona Beach, 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


The full story from the Daytona 
Beach Sunday News-Journal follows: 
(By Mabel Norris Rees) 


The followers of erratic Fidel Castro may 
be acclaiming their new hero wildly in Ha- 
vana on this, the 26th of July, but among 
them are thousands who once felt the 
steady, cool hand of a lady during their 
time of trouble. 

Today, while Cubans celebrate, the lady 
sits in Daytona Beach and weeps. Her 
world is crushed by events over which she 
had no control. Her heart is gripped by 
the hand of constant fear. 

She is Marta Batista, wife of the fallen 
President Fulgencio Batista. 

She lives in the Batista home on the 
Halifax River, daily praying for his safety 
in the Dominican Republic, praying for the 
day the State Department will grant him 
an entry permit. Her prayers are whispered 
at St. Paul’s Catholic Church on Sunday 
in company with her children. 

Marta Batista granted an interview with 
the News-Journal yesterday. Though she 
has stayed mostly in the background 
through the long weeks since that fateful 
New Year’s Day of this year, she is speak- 
ing out now because of her intense worry 
over her husband. 

She spoke out 6 days ago in a telegram 
to Mamie Eisenhower—a heart-rending ap- 
peal, woman to woman, asking understand- 
ing and help. 

“I have called to the heart of many peo- 
ple and I swear that I never wanted to take 
a minute of your attention, but I am dis- 
couraged, I am almost dead,’”’ her message 
said. “My husband, Gen. Fulgencio Ba- 
tista, is in the Dominican Republic fearing 
for his immediate and uncertain future. I 
have been a first lady, and I do not pretend 
for you to interfere in the decision of your 
honorable husband, but you are a woman, a 
wife, a mother, and to those human titles, 
I come with the hope that in some way you 
could help my husband who is a father of 
five children. One of them is a little girl 
of 2, and one is a boy of 4. 

“My husband, who always has been a 
friend of the United States, will make sacred 
his promise of living in peace with his 
family in our home in Daytona Beach. I 
have devoted my life to help and pray for 
those who suffer, and I ask you, lady, in the 
moments of my sadness, shall I have you 
to help me? Dear lady, do your best. At 
least give your sympathy to make my hus- 
band admitted in the United States * * * 
I can’t cry any more.” 

There has been no reply, as yet. 

Two days later, Roberto Batista, who 
writes to his father every day, sent his own 
telegram to President Eisenhower. 

“Sir: I am the second son of Gen. Fulgen- 
cio Batista. I am 11 years old, and was born 
in this country, which my father taught me 
to love. The house I was born in at Daytona 
Beach is now a museum for the will of my 
father, but we live next to it. Mr. President, 
I want you to know that I've not seen my fa- 
ther since last December, and our home is 
not what it used to be. 

“We only see our mother crying all day 
long and the light in her room is never turned 
out because she cries all night, too. My 
younger brothers live in sadness and do not 
play like other kids do. 

“Mr.-President, do something for our hap- 
piness. We want our father to live with us. 
His life is in danger and we know also that 
if our father dies, our mother is so sick that 
she will die too, and we want them to live 
for us. 

“Please, Mr. President, give the visa to my 
father to enter the country. Everybody 
knows in this city how he respected the law 
and citizens while he stayed here in the year 
I was born. Dear Mr. President, save the life 
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of my father. Bring him to us. Forgive me, 
Mr. President, and receive my respects.” 

Roberto also has not received an answer. 

Washington attorneys for Batista say the 
State Department has not decided yet what 
will be done about the appeal for an entry 
permit. They say too that he did not try to 
come here last week, permit or no, as rumor 
had it. 

The statement of Marta Batista to Mamie 
Eisenhower: “I have devoted my life to help 
and pray for those who suffer,” was no idle 
boast. 


























































































THAT WAS HER LIFE IN CUBA 


Dr. Blas M. Rocafort, a former Cuban at- 
torney who was interpreter for the interview, 
talked extensively about her life there be- 
fore he relayed questions to her. And her 
son, George, 16, interposed in English: “She 
worked until 3 o'clock in the morning, night 
after night.” 

“The President would conceive ideas that 
were needed in Cuba,” Dr. Rocafort related, 
“and then he would turn them over to Marta 
to organize and supervise. There were the 
hospitals for children—-three big hospitals in 
three different Provinces, and 36 dispensaries 
for the care of children. She formed com- 
mittees to work in establishing them, and 
always she presided at their meetings. 

“There were the schools and the school 
dining rooms. The President conceived the 
idea that they should be places where chil- 
dren of the poor could get good meals, paying 
just enough that they did not feel degraded 
by charity. So the children paid 5 cents for 
their meals; their parents could come, too, 
and pay 25 cents. 

“Mrs. Batista supervised it all—including 
the hiring of dieticians to see to it that the 
meals were balanced.” 

Her rapid flow of Spanish cut in occa- 
sionally to say that it was her husband who 
conceived it all, and talked it over with her, 
and she took charge. They formed the Na- 
tional Institute for Public Assistance to pro- 
vide general welfare, including homes for 
orphans and the old, and the Organization 
for the Rehabilitation of the Invalid, to aid 
the mentally retarded and cripples. 

And they organized Christmas treats for 
the poor: Food befitting the season and toys 
for the children. 

Through it all, there was always the pres- 
ence of Marta Batista—organizing, super- 
vising, making inspection tours, visiting the 
sick and injured in disaster areas, ordering 
a wheel chair sent here, a hospital bed there 

We were forced to explode the bombshell 
question: “But what of the story of the mil- 
lions of dollars in jewelry scattered about 
her bedroom.” 

George's dark eyes flashed: “That’s a dirty 
lie. My mother didn’t have time for jew- 
elry—she worked 16 hours a day.” 

The question was translated to Marta 
Batista, and her gray green eyes reflected a 
deep hurt. 

“If I had had all that jewelry, would I 
have left it lying around my bedroom? And 
I beg anyone to look at the pictures taken 
of me in Cuba—are there any where I wa 
loaded with jewelry?” came the answer 
through Dr. Rocafort. 

There were a few valuable pieces, yes— 
most of them gifts from visiting dignitaries 
But Marta Batista said she cared little for 
jewelry, for social life, for ostentation, 
though it was expected from a first lady of 
a Latin country. She was always too busy, 
she said. . 

Then there is the story of the gold faucets 
in the “elaborate” Batista beach house. This 
was the only time that a flicker of laughter 
showed in her eyes, to be replaced swiftly 
by that look of a frightened woman, as she 
told what she gays is the truth about the 
beach house. 


In the first place, it wasn’t a Batista house. 
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It was built by a wealthy sugar grower, 
and the Batistas rented it from him at the 
recommendation of a doctor who said Ro- 
berto needed to get the benefits of sea air 
for a throat condition. 

But it had no solid gold faucets. They 
were fine faucets, as the rest of the house 
was fine, but not gold. And the Batistas 
turned them on only on rare weekends when 
y slipped away to the house for a week- 
end of rest. 

Once Marta Batista was a beautiful 
woman, Tall, queenly in her bearing, she 
is yet lovely, but the last few months have 
taken their toll. She has lost 20 pounds. 
She runs her hands through her black hair 
so that her grooming suffers. Her pale face 
is drawn. Her eyes are red from constant 
crying 

She thinks of her husband’s safety and 
of the effects of the fear of an assassin’s 
bullet cutting him down on the thoughts 
of the children. Even 2-year-old Marta 
Maria shows it; their family doctor describes 
her as a “sad child.”” Her mother weeps 
afresh when she finds the baby standing be- 
fore a picture of her father, fanning it and 
saying to the big, laughing man in the 
photograph: “Papa, please come home.” 

“We want only for him to be allowed to 
come here so our family can be together 
again,” she said through the interpreter 
“We are so close—always, no matter how 
tired he was, he never went to bed with- 
out going in to kiss the children goodnight. 
He was so proud of his little girl, after so 
many boys, and always, he too’: time to play 
with her. He was so concerned with the 
children’s education, and determined they 
would be mannerly, courteous and consider- 

ate of others 

“For me, always, when we got dressed for 
a state affair, I would consult with him on 
what dress I should wear. We have been so 
close, so understanding.” 

Marta Batista feels confident that history 
will record that her husband was not the 
ogre he has been pictured by his enemies. 
She claims there were no murders of those 
enemies, and she points to the fact that 
her husband once had Castro, his worst 
enemy, in jail, and personally pardoned him 
after he had served 2 years of a 15-year term. 
She cites the constitution under which her 
husband operated, it had no death penalty. 

Her eyes flashing, she said: “He never 
tortured anyone, as they charge. The rec- 
ords of the courts would show that every- 
thing was handled according to law and 
order And he directed two revolutions— 
both without bloodshed. He did not believe 
in it.” 

She recalled the time 3 years ago when 
the palace was attacked and she and their 
children—with little Marta Maria on the 
way—were thfeatened with death. But even 
after that, she declared, Batista ordered no 
executions of those who had tried to harm 
his family. 

Marta shrugged at the question of why 
they chose to go to the Dominican Republic 
when they fled Havana January 1. “It was 
just one of those quick decisions,” she said. 
“He wanted to get out to save bloodshed; he 
said to me, ‘If Iam the cause of the trouble 
for Cuba, then maybe there will be peace if 
I leave.’” 

But if he suddenly became bad for Cuba, 
she continued, “he still was the best presi- 
dent Cuba ever had. He did more for the 
people than any other. It’s there in the hos- 
pitals, the schools, the roads—they can't 
deny them. And he always was trying to 
help the economy, building up plantations, 
providing more tourist attractions to bring 
in more money.” 

The other bombshell question: “What of 
the charge that he milked the treasury?” 

Her eyes flashed even more as she got the 
question, and the reply came: “My husband 
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never took any money from the treasury for 
himself. He worked for the people of Cuba.” 

She said part of their hearts will remain 
in Cuba always, but now their only thoughts 
are to be together again and to live quiet, 
peaceful, useful lives in Daytona Beach. 

The way he believes he can be useful, she 
said, is in helping Cuban refugees in this 
country, and in trying to soothe relation- 
ships between the United States and the 
island. She pointed to his stand during 
World War II, when he defied German sub- 
marines, virtually at the door of Havana, to 
supply air bases and cooperate with the U.S. 
military effort in every way—including join- 
ing the declaration of war 24 hours after 
Pearl Harbor. 

For the sake of what was good in the past, 
for the sake of what he hopes to contribute 
to the future, and for the sake of his sor- 
rowing family, Mrs. Batista thinks the 
United States should grant that entry per- 
mit. 

So she prays today that she will receive an 
answer from the First Lady of the United 
States. 





Pan-Asian Culture and Recreation Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, plans for 
the development of a Pan-Asian Culture 
and Recreation Center on a tract of land 
along the Potomac River in nearby Cal- 
vert County, Md., were announced re- 
cently, and I take this opportunity to 
call the attention of this body to these 
proposals. 

According to reports concerning this 
project, the center will cost several mil- 
lion dollars, and will carry the endorse- 
ment of numerous pan-Asian countries 
and various American foundations. 

An article concerning the proposed 
center was included in the July 30 edi- 
tion of the Calvert Independent news- 
paper of Prince Frederick, Md., and I 
ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
this item be printed in the Appendix of 
today’s RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Calvert Independent] 
CULTURAL CENTER PROPOSED—PAN-ASIAN CUL<- 

TURE AND RECREATION CENTER TO BE DEVEL- 

OPED 

On Monday of this week Mr. William A. 
Reick of Lower Marlboro, Mr. Emerson Phil- 
lips, president of the Calvert County Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Senator Edward T. 
Hall were guests for lunch of Mr. and Mrs. 
William D. Lee, owners of the Chinese- 
American Restaurant “Genghis Khan” at 
Connecticut and Florida Avenues in Wash- 
ington, at which time Mr. Lee explained the 
development that is being planned on a 138- 
acre tract of land on the Patuxent River in 
Calvert County. 

Mr. Lee is a Columbia graduate and his 
guests were greatly impressed with his sin- 
cerity, his religious background, and his keen 
interest in our American way of life. 

The development will be known as “The 
Pan-Asian Culture and Recreation Center,” 
and will include a swimming pool, a golf 
course, tennis court, a center culture build- 
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ing with dining facilities in keeping with 
the customs of the Pan-Asian countries, an 
amphitheater, and Asian style structures. 
Each country would have its own building of 
the architectural design representative of the 
23 Pan-Asian countries. The center culture 
building will have hotel facilities to accom- 
modate at least 75 people. 

Mr. Lee stated the purpose of such a de- 
velopment would give a true down-to-earth 
picture of the American and Pan-Asian way 
of life and methods of living. He also 
stressed the importance of religion in this 
center and stated that great emphasis would 
be placed on the freedom of worship of each 
country. As he so aptly stated, “Without 
religion there is no culture—there can be 
no way of life.” 

This $5 to $6 million project will carry the 
endorsement of the 23 Pan-Asian countries, 
the Ford Foundation, the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, Mrs. Gueggenheim, Mrs. Merri- 
weather Post, and the United Nations. 

Following the signing of the option which 
was consummated on Monday it is expected 
that ground will be broken in the spring. 

Mr. Lee is the promoter and organizer and 
his three guests were indeed impressed with 
his comprehensive knowledge of the neces- 
sity for better international relationship and 
could visualize the importance of such a 
development and offered themselves to be of 
whatever service that they could possibly 
render. 

Mr. E. Steuart Vaughan, a Calvert real 
estate broker, handled the transaction. 





The Federal Credit Union Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, when I 
came to this Congress about 6 months 
ago, I was assigned to the Banking and 
Currency Committee. Since last Jan- 
uary our committee has been hard at 
work on many different bills that have 
dealt with the financial institutions of 
this country. It has been a real priv- 
ilege for me to work on this legislation 
in committee and to defend it on the 
floor of the House. Our record so far 
has been excellent. We have passed bills 
concerning the International Monetary 
Fund, the World Bank, the Inter- 
American Bank, the Federal Reserve 
System and technical bills designed to 
modernize the banking laws of the 
United States. 

There has been one big trouble with 
all this hard work. I am sure that it 
has been constructive legislation and of 
real value to this Nation. But all these 
bills have been so technical and so.com- 
plicated that it has been very difficult for 
me to explain to the people of my con- 
gressional district just what I was doing. 

Last Friday we finally came to a bill 
which I defended on the floor of the 
House that everyone can understand. 
This was the credit union bill. In Mar- 
ion County, Ind., there are 93 credit 
unions with a membership of over 60,000 
people. These people have joined to- 
gether in different industrial plants, 
offices, and agencies of government in 
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a cooperative effort to meet their short 
term needs for money. While there are 
not too many people that I can talk to 
about the highly technical provisions 
of the Federal Reserve System, there are 
thousands and thousands of people who 
understand perfectly well just how a 
credit union works and what it means 
to them. It is for this reason that I was 
so pleased to be able to do my part on 
the committee and before the House of 
Representatives in defending this bill. 

Basically this credit union bill is an 
attempt to modernize the law—to bring 
it up to date. This is just the same thing 
that we have been doing with the great 
financial institutions that make up the 
membership of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Many of us feel that the United 
States is facing a drastic shortage of 
money and credit in the next 10 years. 
Our population is increasing at an ex- 
Plosive rate. In the next 10 years it is 
very probable that we will have 50 mil- 
lion more people in this country. It is 
going to take a lot of money and a lot 
of credit to make sure that these people 
have jobs, to see to it that they have 
houses, and that they have the oppor- 
tunity to live a decent life. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that this Nation use 
its savings as wisely and efficiently as 
possible. This is the theory that we used 
in all our previous banking legislation, 
and this is the theory that we are using 
in the credit union bill. 

Basically this is what the credit union 
bill does: 

First of all, it permits a credit union 
to make a loan for 5 years instead of the 
3-year limit that is now in force. Sec- 
ond, it permits a credit union to loan 
as much as $1,000 instead of the present 
$400 limit. Third, it makes it a Federal 
crime for anybody to rob a Federal credit 
union. The rest of the bill deals with 
technical parts of the law, but these 
three provisions are the things that will 
be of most interest to credit union 
members. 

The short explanation above shows 
that in the credit union bill we are try- 
ing to bring existing law up to date. We 
are trying to use the savings of the mem- 
bers of these credit unions wisely and 
productively. I am certain that this is 
a good bill, and I think it is especially 
fitting that this legislation should come 
on the 50th anniversary of the credit 
union movement of the United States 
and the 25th anniversary of the Federal 
credit union legislation. My work to- 
ward the passage of this bill is my per- 
sonal anniversary gift to the 60,000 mem- 
bers of credit unions back in Marion 
County, Ind. 





Great Lakes Become Scientific Laboratory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 4,1959 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, with the 


completion of the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
the Great Lakes region—the greatest 
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reservoir of fresh water in the world— 

is coming increasingly into the spotlight 

of national affairs. 

For the most part, expansion of trade 
and commerce on the Great Lakes— 
stimulated tremendously by the sea- 
way—is generally considered to be the 
major interest of the Great Lakes region. 

The significant lakes area, however, is 
also experiencing a wide variety of other 
activities. 

According to a recent article in the 
Milwaukee Journal entitled “Great Lakes 
Become Scientific Laboratory,’ for ex- 
ample, a number of research projects are 
underway. 

With more than 100 scientists from 
the United States and Canada engaged 
in research activities, special studies are 
being made to gain information: First, 
to aid commerce in connection with the 
St. Lawrence Seaway; second, to gain 
more data bearing on Chicago’s diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan; third, to 
determine the effects of the lakes on 
weather in the region; fourth, the impact 
of increasing population on the lakes; 
and other purposes. 

For the future, I believe that the Great 
Lakes region—now surrounded by the 
greatest agricultural—industrial com- 
plex in the world—will become increas- 
ingly important as a commercial, tourist, 
residential, cultural, and recreational 
center of the world. 

As an example of the kind of ground- 
work that will help to create the new 
status for the lakes area, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article from 
the Milwaukee Journal printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

GREAT LAKES BECOME SCIENTIFIC LABORA- 
TORY—HALF DOZEN RFSEARCH PROJECTS ARE 
UNDERWAY THIS SUMMER IN THEIR WATERS 

[From the Miiwaukee Journal, Aug. 2, 1959] 

(By R. G. Lynch) 

The Great Lakes are a huge scientific 
laboratory this summer with more than 100 
scientists from the United States and Can- 
ada engaged in a half dozen projects for 
Federal agencies and the States of Michigan, 
Ohio, and Illinois. 

Information to aid commerce in connec- 
tion with the St. Lawrence Seaway, infor- 
mation bearing on Chicago's diversion of 
water to flush sewage down the Illinois 
River, the effect of the lakes on weather in 
the region and the impact of increasing 
population on the lakes are some of the 
things involved. 

The five lakes together constitute the 
greatest reservoir of fresh water in the 
world, a natural resource of tremendous im- 
portance to the region bordering them. One 
of the important problems is that of keeping 
this fresh water from being contaminated 
seriously. 

States are exercising greater control over 
inland waters. Some prohibit industries 
which use a great deal of water from build- 
ing on inland waters. Some are making 
greater demands for maintenance of water 
quality. 

More and more industries are expected to 
seek sites On Great Lakes shores to be near 
water supplies and to facilitate waste dis- 
posal. Of course, population increases will 
4ollow and domestic wastes will increase. 

WASTE IS PROBLEM 

Increased commerce since the St. Lawrence 
waterway was opened has been accompanied 
by an increase in wastes from steamships. 
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The University of Michigan’s Great Lakes 
Research Institute, which has been working 
on the lakes for several years, will continue 
studies of currents, plant and animal life, 
bottom core samples and water conditions 
in northern Lake Michigan and Traverse Bay, 
Lake Huron. 

It also will explore the natural aging proc- 
ess of the lakes and the effects of the St 
Lawrence Seaway, and carry on a cooperative 
project with the university’s meteorological 
laboratories concerning the drag force of 
wind on water. 

Currents affect navigation and distribu- 
tion of fish food and wastes. Knowledge of 
them can be used to predict bacterial quality 
of deep water and to determine hydroelectric 
possibilities. 


This‘summer, the Michigan institute wv 
carry on several projects. It will survey in- 
dustries on Lake Erie to determine the tem- 
perature and composition of water they use. 

It will study microscopic plants, the be- 
ginning of the food chain of water organisms, 


in Grand Traverse Bay. It will take core 
samples of Lake Huron’s bottom to study the 
relation between tke geology and erosion 
along the shore north of Port Huron in the 
Lexington area. 

Ohio also is studying geology and shore 
erosion on Lake Erie. The findings of the 
two studies will be of value in the whole 
Great Lakes area. 

RAINFALL STUDIED 


Effects of the lakes on weather in the 
region, particularly rainfall, are being stud- 
ied by personnel of the Illinois Waterways 
Commission, 

The Chicago station of the Federal 
Weather Bureau is studying the relationship 
between rainfall ard leke levels. Presently 
the belief is that it takes several years for 
rainfall in the watersheds, or lack of it, to 
influence lake levels. 

The Canadian hydrographic office and the 
U.S. lake survey are charting deepened 
channels and ports of the seaway. 

The U.S. Public Health Service is working 
on a problem of filtration of treated mu- 
nicipal sewage through’ sand beds. Clogging 
of filters is believed to be caused by some 
dissolved organic chemical from living or- 
ganisms. 

And commercial fisheries agencies of both 
nations and several States and Provinces are 
continuing efforts to control the sea lamprey 
and restore the lake trout fishery. 

The Wisconsin conservation department 
has two men checking commercial fisher- 
men’s catches in Lake Superior for the re- 
covery of stocked trout and the percentage 
of lamprey scarring on all trout. 





Jim Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial that 
appeared in the June 12, 1959, issue of 
the Iola (Kans.) Register, following the 
address by Hon. James A. Farley, chair- 
man of the Board, the Coca-Cola Export 
Corp., before a joint meeting of the Iola 
Area Civic Clubs on June 11, 1959: 

Jim FARLEY 

Jim Farley, whom several hundred Iolans 
got to see and hear for the first time yester- 
day, has been quite a fellow in his 71-year 
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lifetime And it 
either 

You might be interested to know— 

That his first job, after graduating from 
the Packard Commercial School of New York 
City in 1906, was as a bookkeeper for the 
Heilholz Paper Co. In exactly 20 
irs, he had worked up to the position of 
1ager for the Universal Gypsum Co. 


hasn't all been politics 


» 
Merlin 








In that same year, 1926, he formed his 
oO building supply company under the 
name of James A. Farley & Co. And in 3 
more, years he had merged with five other 
bulldi material companies to form the 


General Builders Supply Corp. 
He served as president and director of this 





very considerable company until 1933 when 
he resigned to become Postmaster General 
for 7 years under President Franklin Roose- 
velt Incidentally, he was reelected to this 
position with General Builders Supply in 
1949 

Meanwhile, of course, (1940) he had been 
appointed chairman of the board of direc- 
t ,r yf Coca-Cola Export Corp., which is the 
main job he has held since being Postmas- 
ter General. 

But he is also a director of Coca-Cola Co. 

Canada, president and director of Coca- 
Cola International, a director of Compania 
; ytelladora Coca-Cola of Cuba, and a di- 


r of the Empire State Foundation, Inc. 
1e still has a little time to spare so 
I trustee of the Cordell Hull Foun- 
dation and the Alfred E. Smith Memorial 
Foundation. 

His political career began when he was 
appointed town clerk of Stony Point, N.Y., 
in 1912. He was a member of the New York 
ssembly in 1923, chairman of his local 
county Democratic committee from 1919 to 
1929 : 

He was chairman of the State Democratic 
committee from 1930 to 1934 and of the 
National Committee from 1932 to 1940. He 
was a delegate to every Democratic National 
Convention from.1924 to 1948. 

And just to wind it up, he is first vice 
president of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, 
New York, 
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Vice President Nixon’s Trip to Russia and 
Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp representa- 
tive editorials which reflect the almost 


universal acclaim for Vice President 
Nrxon’s trip to Russia and Poland. 
There being no objection, the edi- 


torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Philadelphia Evening 
Aug. 3, 1959} 
New DIMENSIONS 

It will take time, perhaps’ a lot of time, to 
assess with confidence the results of Vice 
President Nrxon’s visit to Russia, and its 
sequel, his current visit to Poland. 

Today’s announcement that Premier 
Khrushchev and President Eisenhower will 
exchange visits, however, dramatizes one 
certainty: The past 10 days have profoundly 
altered, at least for the moment, the nature 
of the relations between the statesmen of 
East and West. 


Bulletin, 
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These relations, from the very beginnings 
of the Bolshevik regime, have been confined 
rigidly to meetings between the statesmen, 
and even these have for the most part been 
at arm’s length. They have also been largely 
sterile. Personal contacts that approached 
friendship have been rare, and most often 
a prelude to the demotion of the Soviet 
official. 

Mr. Nrxon’'s visit has added a new dimen- 
sion to these relations. 

He has been allowed to speak freely, and 
at length to the Russian people over tele- 
vision and radio, as Soviet representatives 
have been able to speak to the American 
people. 

He has made the most of this opportunity, 
to tell them frankly, though diplomatically, 
why the United States feels compelled to 
arm for the defense of itself and its allies. 
te has cited the record of this country’s 
efforts to reach agreement on disarmament 
and other thorny problems, and told them 
openly that the Soviet radio and press have 
not been giving them the whole truth 

He has made the most, too, of opportuni- 
ties to show the friendly face of this country 
to the Russian people in personal contacts. 

It is an opportunity that has not been 
given to other Western statesmen, and the 
response has been warm. It is evident that 
the plain Russians who met him discovered 
that America, too, can be warm, and may be- 
gin to believe that Americans are as anxious 
for peace as they are. 

The results of these contacts with the peo- 
ple may be far reaching, if the Soviet Govern- 
ment allows them to be. 





[From the Philadelphia ,Inquirer, Apg. 3, 


1959] 
A Fair AND ForTuR!cHT SPEECH 


Vice President Nrxon’s half-hour speech 
from Moscow Sunday to a multimillion 
Soviet radio and television audience was re- 
markable not so much for the presentation 
of fresh ideas but for the clear and forthright 
manner in which the basic ideas for achiev- 
ing world peace were stated. 

This was the first time in history that any 
senior American Government official has had 
the opportunity to talk directly and frankly 
to the Russian people—to have his remarks 
translated on the spot in full and without 
fear of censorship. 

That Mr. Nrxon managed to combine so 
well blunt talk about Soviet obstinacy and 
praise for Soviet progress without appearing 
either belligerent or hypocritical, is a 
tribute to his statesmanship. 

In carefully chosen words, with strict ad- 
herence to facts and without rancor, Mr. 
NIxon expressed the American desire for 
peace and friendship with the Soviet Union 
based on mutual respect, not on surrender or 
dictation by either side. 

Saying that both countries were too strong 
to tolerate being pushed around, he laid the 
responsibility for world peace squarely on 
Khrushchev's shoulders. 

Praising the Soviet Premier as a born lead- 
er of men with tremendous drive and talent, 
Mr. Nrxon urged him to use his energies to 
create a better life for his people. 

Specifically and categorically he stated that 
if the Premier, however, used the resources 
of his people to promote the Communization 
of countries outside the Soviet Union, noth- 
ing could result but continuing fear, dis- 
trust, and tension. 

For emphasis, in substantiating the Amer- 
ican desire for peace, he made the telling 
point, “We have fought in two world wars 
and have demanded and received not an acre 
of territory or a cent in reparations.” 

Unlike the generalities and strictly diplo- 
matic doubletalk that have plagued so many 
efforts to achieve understanding, Mr. Nixon 
made several good and detailed recommen- 
dations for the promotion of a more relaxed 
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atmosphere between the United States and 
Russia. 

He urged that the language barrier be re- 
moved, and neatly congratulated the Soviets 
on being far ahead of America in this re- 
spect. He urged that the exchange of teach- 
ers, students, visitors, and all types of cul- 
tural programs be sharply expanded. 

And most important, he said, was the need 
for a much greater exchange of information 
so that misconceptions which we have about 
each other can be removed. 

There is little doubt that Mr. NIxon’s 
whirlwind, 11-day tour of Russia has given 
him a better insight into the workings of 
communism and the minds of the Soviet 
people than that of any other short-time 
American visitor. 

He has been to industrial cities heretofore 
off limits for Americans; he has spoken to 
thousands in Moscow, Sverdlovsk, Novosi- 
birsk, and other great centers; he has had a 
rough and tumble, highly spectacular, and 
blunt argument with Khrushchev and has 
been allowed to speak freely over a nation- 
wide radio and 50-station television hookup. 

He has, in short, presented the official 
American point of view to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and the Russian people in concise, 
unmistakable, and eminently fair language 
without bluster, belligerency or exaggera- 
tion. 

He has handled himself with dignity, given 
as good as he got and in all personal ap- 
pearances showed himself to be friendly and 
sincere. 

He now has the opportunity to repeat this 
excellent performance in Poland. If the 
warmth of his reception at the Warsaw air- 
port is any indication of the willingness of 
the Poles to hear some plain American talk 
on world conditions and what can be done 
about them, Mr. Nrxon’s tour will have been 
a@ success indeed, 





[From the Yonkers Record, Aug. 2, 1959] 


NIXON, KHRUSHCHEV, AND THE CITY OF 
YONKERS 


Editorials in a weekly newspaper by tradi- 
tion are supposed to comment on local mat- 
ters. And that’s just what we are doing by 
picking Vice President Nrxon’s historic tete- 
a-tete with Comrade Khrushchev as a sub- 
ject. , 

For what happened in the now famous 
first meeting between these two is of 
supreme importance to every citizen of 
Yonkers and to every other American and to 
every individual all over the world who cher- 
ishes freedom. Thus Mr. NIxon as a world 
figure is fittingly a local subject. 

To begin with when Mr. Nrxon left the 
United States .as a potential presidential 
nominee for 1960, his presidential boosters 
privately conceded that he had much ground 
to gain if he were to beat off the rapidly 
advancing newcomer to politics, the dynamic, 
personable Governor Rockefeller. Now, a 
short time later, Mr. .Nrxon, by his superb 
handling of a difficult situation, has zoomed 
his presidential stock and henceforth will 
be measured, not as a Vice President neces- 
sarily overshadowed by the dominance of the 
Office of the President, but as a vital, per- 
sonal force completely equipped to stand on 
his own capable two feet and slug it out 
with a crude double dealer in an atmosphere 
of barely submerged hostility. 

This demonstrable asset will give many a 
political pollster a second and considerably 
altered look at the Nixon who has ably ac- 
quitted himself in every home in the Nation 
where there is a television’ set. 

Mr. Nrxon’s head-on clash with the ram- 
bunctious monologues of Khrushchev have 
at the very least given us two things which 
we ought to remember. One is the ordinary 
language which Mr. Nixon wisely used in the 
free exchange with the Russian “Big Wheel.” 
This is the kind of language, stripped of 
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State Department soft sounding euphemisms, 
which is understood by all people. And 
secondly, Mr. Nrxon has given us firsthand 
evidence that Khrushchev and the rest of 
his Kremlin cohorts are never to be trusted. 
Mr. NIxon exacted a public promise from 
Khrushchev that the meeting would be 
translated fully for the Russian people and 
the Soviet captive nations. This promise 
was not kept. Here in America and in every 
free nation around the globe, the Nixon- 
Khrushchev meeting was honestly, com- 
pletely translated. Khrushchev returned 
the compliment by deleting some of NIxon’s 
remarks and even appropriating some of the 
Vice President’s telling blows to himself. 
There’s a great lesson in the devious way 
of the mind of the Communist in all this. 
We in Yonkers should study it and learn it 
well. It can help equip us to combat the 
sick mind which is sucked into the deadly 
pervasion of clever Communist propaganda. 








[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 
July 31, 1959] 


PILGRIM’s PROGRESS IN RUSSIA 


Vice President Nrxon is doing himself no 
harm as the record of his Pilgrim’s Progress 
in Russia unfolds. Thus far he has done the 
United States a lot of good. The consterna- 
tion within the breasts of international dip- 
lomats, however, appears to be as unprece- 
dented as are the methods of the pilgrim. 

The lads with morning coats and striped 
pants are agape and aghast at this routine 
of chucking babies under the chin and slug- 
ging it out with Khrushchev just inside the 
kitchen door. It isn’t done, you understand. 
But Pilgrim Nrxon does it, with all the vigor, 
and all the deft folksiness of running for 
Congress in California. 

NrIxon seems to reason this way: A man 
like Khrushchev is half peasant, half Caesar, 
with Karl Marx cataracts over his eyes and a 
ball-bearing tongue. Well, then, if Khru- 
shchev decides to yank a post off the bed- 
stead and make a bludgeon of it, a bedstead 
has more than one post for bludgeoning pur- 
poses in defense. Khrushchev sticks out his 
jaw, he is leading with his chin—why not 
let him ,have it? 

It isn’t diplomacy. But Khrushchev un- 
derstands it. He even seems to appreciate a 
man who can and will meet him on his own 
terms. And the proletariat understand hop- 
ping out of a car to shake hands or chuck a 
baby’s pink chin. 

Nobody is going to trip Nrxon up on 
Marxian dialectical dispute. Dick NIxoNn 
met and downed Alger Hiss, the smoothest 
customer that ever sought to serve Moscow’s 
interests. With the exception of J. Edgar 
Hoover, no American in office today knows 
more about the Communist theory and prac- 
tice of world domination. 

Hailed or heckled, the Yankee Pilgrim 
knows what to do. He can give as good as he 
gets—and have a wonderful time while he 
is at it. He may not settle the problems of 
our days, but he has already let Russia know 
that when we go horse trading we expect to 
come back home with something more than 
the halter. 

As that simple idea sinks in, maybe we 
will be getting somewhere later on. 





[From the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel, 
July 30, 1959] 


Goop EVENING 
(By Clifford B. Ward) 


Pity at this moment the poor pinkish liber- 
als in this country who despise Vice Presi- 
dent RicHARD NrIxon, but don’t know, lack- 
ing signals from Moscow, how they should 
assess N1xon’s behavior and reception in the 
Communist motherland. They can’t very 
well say that he has acted like a chump to 
alienate the Russian leaders, because after 
roughing up the Russian leaders, the latter 
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gave every appearance of liking it. For the 
first time, Khrushchev and the others 
seemed to show a healthy, wholesome respect 
for an American shrewd enough to cut 
through the diplomatic jungle growth and 
swing on the Russian jaw. And to the dis- 
comfiture of both the Kremlin leaders and 
the Communists here, the people of Russia 
have shown so much affection for Nixon that 
it’s highly embarrassing to them. 

Nrxon’s political trick of jumping out of 
parade automobiles to shake hands and ex- 
change words with ordinary people along 
parade routes is making the same hit in 
Russia as in any American city. It only goes 
to prove that human beings are pretty much 
alike the world over. 


LIBERALS’ NIGHTMARES 


What would have made a great picture to 
cause the liberals in this country to have 
nightmares from now on would have been a 
photograph of Westbrook Pegler shaking 
hands with Khrushchev in Moscow after 
Nixon introduced the two men. If there is 
any man that the liberals dislike it is Pegler 
and there was Pegler in Moscow being pre- 
sented to Khrushchev by the Vice President. 

In our perverse way, we wish that NIxon 
had even said, “Aw nuts,” to Khrushchev, 
giving further respectability to the American 
idiom of speech, but in effect he did the same 
thing. To the credit of Khrushchev, he liked 
being roughed up, as much as he liked rough- 
ing up NIXON. 

Certain political figures always seem to 
have the hand of destiny on them and NIxoNn 
is one of those persons. Whenever his 
enemies try to put down a trap for him, 
he ends up using the trap for his own profit. 
And it all started from a political point of 
view while a Congressman. Looking at Alger 
Hiss under oath, Nrxon decided that Hiss was 
lying about his acquaintanceship with Whit- 
taker Chambers. Had he not had a second 
thought about Hiss’ credibility, Hiss would 
have gone free, but more than that NIxon 
would never have been heard of politically. 


ATMOSPHERE CLEARED 


State Department bureaucrats have prob- 
ably been taking tranquilizers ever since 
Nixon landed in Russia, but he has done a 
lot to clear the atmosphere of some heavy 
threatening clouds. He may have accom- 
plished more with his blunt, frank remarks 
to Khrushchev than all the ministers did 
at Geneva after weeks and weeks of diplo- 
matic gobbledygook. 

What has scored a hit for NIxon is very old, 
old stuff, which put in one bottle can be 
labeled courage. A timid person would never 
have undertaken the Russian trip. A timid 
person would never have dared to talk back 
to Khrushchev and the other Russian lead- 
ers. And apparently, despite the fact that 
they have roughed him up, the Russian lead- 
ers actually like him. As we say, that must 
make Reds in this country and elsewhere 
wonder how they are going to follow the game 
without a better program. 





[From the Los Angeles Examiner, Aug. 3, 
1959] 
NIXON’s SPEECH 


In contrast to the teacup pleasantries of 
the past, which more often masked differ- 
ences than furthered understanding, Vice 
President Nixon’s speech in Moscow Satur- 
day was resolute modern statesmanship. 

It was blunt where it needed to be. 

It was sympathetic in recognizing the 
yearning for peace of the Russian people 
and friendly in acknowledging their vitality 
and strength. 

It was a warning to the Russian leaders 
that there can be no peace by “surrender 
or dictation” and a direct warning to Pre- 
mier Khrushchev that if he continues to 
try to impose communism on nations out- 
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side the Soviet Union, he will insure “an 
era of fear, suspicion and tension” for him- 
self and his people. 

It was a clear and calm explanation why 
the existence of our foreign bases has been 
compelled by previous Communist aggres- 
sions and the enormous proportion of Soviet 
effort that goes into weapons. 

It was a factual countdown of the pro- 
posals we have made for disarmament and 
peace, all of which have been rebuffed or 
twisted out of expectation of achievement. 

It was a quiet and forceful affirmation of 
the right “of different peoples to choose the 
economic and political systems they want,” 
and thus an implicit assurance to captive 
nations that we do not accept the status 
quo of their captivity. 

Naturally, we do not expect. Khrushchev 
to rush to the microphone with a panting 
endorsement of Mr. Nrixon’s views. 

But we hope the millions of Russian peo- 
ple who heard him will have a better under- 
standing of our country’s aims, motives and 
principles. 

We think the free world will approve the 
NIXON speech and we hope the uncommitted 
nations reflect upon it. 

As for ourselves, we second President 
Eisenhower’s message to Mr. NIxon on the 
windup of his Russian travels: Well done. 





[From the Shreveport Times, July 29, 1959] 
NIXON, KHRUSHCHEV, AND AESOP 
What the West has needed for a long time 
in its dealings with Khrushchev is more of 
Vice President Nrxon. 


The Vice President's emphatic—yet cour- 
teously spoken—verbal lambasting of Khru- 
shchev when Khrushchev lambasted the 


United States seemed to amaze the Red dic- 
tator. He had been talked to bluntly by 
President Eisenhower, but always it had to 
be through diplomatic notes. He had in- 
sulted the British without retaliation. With 
Mr. Nixon he found himself facing a person 
as tough—perhaps tougher—than he, and 
vastly better informed and better able to 
handle himself on any subject. 

Mr. Nrxon did not insult Khrushchev. 
He just pared him down to frying size. In 
the end, Khrushchev seemed to change his 
whole approach as he was given the only 
treatment he understands—straight from 
the shoulder. 

The Nixon-Khrushchev meetings and ex- 
changes were in sharp contrast to the visit 
some time ago of Prime Minister Macmillan 
of Great Britain to Moscow, although the 
environment in each case was directly paral- 
lel. Both Mr. Nrxon and Mr. Macmillan 
went to Moscow by official invitation of 
Khrushchev. Both were greeted coolly but 
courteously at the airport. While each was 
touring the city talking to people informally, 
Khrushchev, in another part of town, de- 
livered tirades against the West in general 
and the Nation of his visitor in particular. 
Both were taken to Khrushchev’s country 
home for overnight visits in a sort of un- 
spoken apology for Khrushchev’s conduct. 
But here was the difference: 

Mr. Macmillan figuratively hid his head in 
chagrin and uttered nothing but milk-toast 
replies to Khrushchev. Mr. Nixon traded 
verbal blow for verbal blow, face to face with 
Khrushchev, and “made him like it.” The 
Vice President aroused pride and satisfaction 
in the hearts of free people. Mr. Macmillan 
did not. 

When Khrushchev roared on with long 
criticisms of life in free countries, Mr. NIxoNn 
smillingly told him: “You talk too much. 
Quit filibustering and do something.” 
Khrushchev likes to talk in idioms, mottoes, 
fables, and even allegories. He told Mr. 
Nrxon that the way to get rid of bedbugs 
(problems) is to catch them one at a time 
and pour boiling water in their ears. He 
loves to use the ene about the sorcerer’s ap- 
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prentice who became so adept he “disap- 
peared the sorcerer.” Mr. Nixon, when 
asked by Khrushchev to drink a toast to 
“end of American bases overseas,” replied: 
“I don’t like this wine.” He then proposed 
a toast “in better wine”—to peace. Khru- 
shchev withdrew his toast and drank to Mr. 


Mr. Nrxon, in light vein, could have re- 
ted to Aesop’s Fables, as Khrushchev 
often does. When the latter boasted that 
Russia is stronger and tougher than the 
United States, Mr. Nrxon could have replied 
with this one by Aesop: 

“Wandering in a lonely place as the sun 


went down, a wolf noticed the long shadow 
cast by his body. ‘Fancy a big fellow like 
me being afraid of the lion,’ he said. “Why, 


I must be 30 yards long. I'll make myself 
king and rule all the animals, every single 


one of them, But for all his boasting, a 
strong lion caught him and sat down to 
devour him. Too late, he regretted his mis- 
take. ‘Conceit,’ he wailed, ‘has helped to 


bring about my ruin’.” 

And when Khrushchev got tough about 
American bases and brought a seeming stale- 

te in serious discussions, Mr. Nrxon could 
have quoted Mr. Aesop this way: 

“On a hot, thirsty summer’s day a lion 
r came to drink at a small spring. 
They started quarreling which should drink 
first, and so provoked each other to a mortal 
combat But stopping for a moment to take 
breath, they looked around and saw some 
vultures waiting to devour whichever of 
them was killed. This sight made them 
top their quarrel. ‘It is better for us to be 
’ they said, ‘than to be eaten by vul- 
and crows.” * * * Strife and conten- 
re ill things, which end in danger for 
ties, if they have not the sense to be 
reconciled.” 

In fact, that is just about what Mr. 
Nixon did say, but in blunt English and 
not in the language of fables. He told 
5,000 Russians hearing him in impromptu 
street talk: “If we cannot learn to live to- 
gether, all of us will die.” 

Khrushchev had better understand the 
seriousness of that statement. And the 
West would do better to use Mr. Nrxon more 
often as its emissary in discussions with 
Khrushchev. 


nd a boa 











Inequities in Our Immigration Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I do 
hope that before this session of Congress 
adjourns, legislation can be enacted and 
signed by the President to liberalize our 
immigration laws with respect to inequi- 
ties to some nationalities that exist in 
the present legislation. 

I am herewith submitting a resolution 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
Order of Ahepa at its recent district 
convention in Fort Wayne, Ind.: 

ORDER OF AHEPA, 
uly 20, 1959. 
Hon. Ray J. MADDEN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: At the district convention of 
the Hoosier District No. 12 of the Order 
of Ahepa which was held at Fort Wayne, 
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Ind., a resolution was unanimously adopted 
which reads as follows: 


“We appeal and urge you to give full 
support to additional Greek quotas for Greek 
families and relatives, to liberalize our im- 
migration laws, and to humanize its poli- 
cies. Additional Greek quotas sHould be 
transferred from other undersubscribed na- 
tionality quotas and visa appeals. May we 
call to your attention the fact that at the 
end of each fiscal period nearly one-third 
of the immigration quotas literally are 
wasted or unused. Many countries in South 
America are quota exempt, while Greek 
quotas are frequently exhausted and very 
heavily oversubscribed. This inequity should 
be corrected. Thus, it is urgent to give 
full support to H.R. 3033 and S. 952, and/or 
similar legislation. Such action will allow 
separated families to reunite and aid fourth- 
preference quotas to reunite separated fami- 
lies of brothers, sisters, and adult children 
of U.S. citizens. Also, such action will 
reaffirm further America’s friendship to 
Greece—a nation which has been a bulwark 
in the freedom fight against communism and 
aggression. The attention of all hellenism 
and the eyes of eastern orthodoxy are focused 
upon your action on this vital legislation. 
Now is the time for Congress to act to re- 
move the many inequitable and discrimina- 
tory aspects of our immigration laws.” 

We on the district lodgs would appreciate 
your support on the above matter knowing 
that in the past you have been very fair and 
equitable on your decisions on this urgent 
matter. 

Fraternally yours, 
Spero C. SKALTSAS, 
Secretary, 12th District. 





Untold Story of Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following review of 
Mr. Earl Harding’s recent book by Dr. 
Louis Martin Sears, noted historian, au- 
thor “of many historical works and es- 
says, and now emeritus professor of his- 
tory, Purdue University: 

THE UNTOLD STORY OF PANAMA 

Those Americans who still idolize Theo- 
dore Roosevelt will be grateful that this 
definitive exposure of his chicanery at Pan- 
ama was made so many years after his death. 
Even so, he lived to see America pay heart- 
balm to Colombia for our unneutral attitude 
toward the Panama revolution. 

It is unlikely that the international law 
firm of Sullivan & Cromwell will derive any 
satisfaction from the exposure of William 
Nelson Cromweil’s equivocal relationship to 
the assets of the French Panama Canal Com- 
pany. “Who got the $40 million”? Is it 
possible that some of these found their way 
to Cromwell himself and his $19-million 
estate? 

On a more constructive side, Mr. Earl 
Harding’s careful research provides the 
soundest of bases for America’s present 
rights in Panama which liberals treat so 
lightly when cooperating with the Russians 
to communize the Caribbean. Witness the 
lighthearted, even jolly, abandonment of 
both terminals of the Panama Railway. 


August 4. 


Among the numerous personages so care- 
fully assessed in the present pages, Philippe 
Bunau-Varilla, hitherto a somewhat shadowy 
figure, emerges in a clear but far from rosy 
light. 

The book is peculiarly timely when Ameri- 
can rights are jeopardized by Communists 
without and traitors within. 

Louts MARTIN SEARS. 





Swiss National Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, August 1 
is the anniversary of the founding of 
the Swiss Confederation and is one of 
the oldest national holidays in all Eu- 
rope. The Swiss people, keenly aware 
of their distinct individuality and pos- 
sessing a robust character, have main- 
tained their freedom because they 
proved always ready to defend their lib- 
erties against all comers. They have 
taken up arms innumerable times in de- 
fense of their freedom in the course of 
many centuries. 

The Swiss people built their cherished 
republic in the hard way. Of course 
there is no easy road to national inde- 
pendence, but the stouthearted people of 
that mountainous country high up in 
Europe attained theirs very gradually in 
slow stages. Beginning with the De- 
fensive League formed on August 1, 1291, 
their persistent efforts led to practical 
independence in 1499, and finally culmi- 
nated in complete independence from 
the Holy Roman Empire in 1648. 

Since those distant days the Swiss peo- 
ple have stoutly maintained their inde- 
pendence and their freedom of action 
against all foes. This little country of 
just over 15,000 square miles, with a 
population a little over 5 million, has 
earned the respect and admiration of 
all countries, great and small, powerful 
and weak. No conqueror or dictator has 
dared to violate Swiss neutrality, which 
the people cherish as their most price- 
less possession next to their independ- 
ence. As a matter of fact the Swiss feel, 
with considerable justification, that their 
very independence is in a way condi- 
tioned on their centuries-old neutrality. 

Today Switzerland with its democratic 
government, its efficient democratic in- 
stitutions, its highly developed technol- 
ogy, and its sound finance and stable 
currency, has become a living model for 
efficient democracy. Through their in- 
dustry, ingenuity, education, and utiliza- 
tion of their natural gifts, the well- 
meaning, humane, impartial, and highly 
public-spirited Swiss people have made a 
valuable contribution to the whole world. 
By working together, irrespective of their 
French, German, and Italian origin, they 
have proved to the world that for the 
good of all concerned it is better to sub- 
due linguistic and racial feelings and de- 
velop a higher and better type of pa- 
triotism. In this spirit they have fought 
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their adversaries, have won their inde- 
pendence, and have proved always ready 
to fight for its preservation. 

On this anniversary of their national 
holiday, I wish them continued prosper- 
ity and a happy and peaceful future. 








Poison in Your Water—No. 150 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing in the Champaign (Ill.) News- 
Gazette of June 3, 1959, entitled “Council 
Hears Danger of Bad Drainage to 
Health”: 

CounciL Hears DANGER OF BaD DRAINAGE TO 

HEALTH—CITIZENS AIR FEAR OF DEATH OF 

CHILDREN 


(By Coryl Crandall) 


A dead child because of sewage and filth 
in Champaign streets is among the possible 
results of bad drainage here, Champaign 
City Council was told Tuesday. 

Violent language was used by Burt E. 
Nixon, unsuccessful Council candidate this 
year. 

Nixon, 1612 West Clark, described in blunt 
terms and loud voice the debris he and his 
neighbors see floating in their streets, lawns, 
and walks each time the rain is more than 
mild. 

And a new Champaign City Council—in 
office just 1 month—listened. 


FROM WEST CLARK 


A woman, among the 14 persons present, all 
of whom were from the 1600 block West 
Clark, choked to stop tears: 

“My doctor said action will come only after 
some child dies from sewage contamination. 

“We want our children.” 

Each complaint was heard before Council- 
man Ellis Danner, University of Illinois civil 
engineering professor, told what must be 
done. 

NO DISAGREEMENT 

Neither Mayor Emmerson V. Dexter nor any 
councilman disagreed. 

“Drainage improvement in one area is not 
the answer to the problem which faces the 
growing city of Champaign. Here is a prob- 
lem for the entire city,’’ Danner said. 

“Drainage in one area will lead only to 
flooding in another. Drainage must have 
some place to go.” 

Danner explained that Clark, Daily, and 
Dietz, consulting engineers, now are study- 
ing drainage needs for the entire city. The 
survey is financed with a Federal grant. 

AWAITING SURVEY 


“When this survey is completed, the coun- 
cil will consider what action it can take,” he 
said. 

“It may cost several million dollars,” he 
said. “But it will be only what is neces- 
sary.” 

Apathy on the part of Champaign citizens 
can deter the progress of drainage plans, 
Councilwoman Gladys Snyder reminded: 

“Voters will decide future city improve- 
ment; no voters from just one area, from all 
areas.”’ 

ANSWERS STATEMENT 

Danner, in answer to Nixon’s claim that 

four council members from the same district 
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could not appreciate the problems of another 
district, told the citizens: 

“I would not be here if I did not have an 
interest in the welfare of the total popula- 
tion, of all areas.” 

“The council can do only what the money 
it has will allow it to do,” Mrs. Snyder said. 

Sewage backing up into residents’ base- 
ments and the necessity of special care to 
keep children from filth-flooded streets, were 
brought to the attention of council members. 


HINT LEGAL ACTION 


Threats of legal action against the city be- 
cause clogged drainage tile ran beneath his 
home were mentioned by Nixon. 

“A member of the last council sweet talked 
me out of action,” Nixon said. “He said 
something would be done. But there has 
been no change.” 

Drainage troubles for as long as 8 years 
was cited by some. 


MANY COMPLAINTS 


Pumps bought at the owners’ expense for 
flooded basements; walls marred with holes 
because of drainage backup; constant in- 
crease in drainage damage—inspite of all 
past drainage construction—were among 
complaints. 

Technical questions on present drainage 
construction and why it was not lessening 
the problem were raised. 

Among citizens present were Mr. and Mrs. 
James E. Stanley, 1617 West Clark; Mrs. 
Hazel M. Huber, 1626 West Clark; and Mr. 
and Mrs. George H. Nance. 








The Farm Program: A National Asset, 
Not a Liability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the wide amount of concern which has 
been, and continues to be, registered rel- 
ative to the farm situation today, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to a statement by Mr. Gordon Sprague, 
an economist for Land O’ Lakes Cream- 
eries, Inc. It is my belief that this state- 
ment deserves the widest possible audi- 
ence. 

The statement follows: 

THE FARM PROGRAM: A NATIONAL ASSET, NOT 
A LIABILITY 

Commentators on our national economy 
recommend plans, procedures, and actions 
for the quick solution of our national farm 
price problem. They point out that the 
farmer is responsible, in part at least, for 
the increase in the cost of living. They say 
the cost of price supports exceeds $5 billion 
a year. They say farmers are inefficient wards 
of Government. They say that farmers who 
produce products not price supported are 
just as prosperous as farmers who produce 
price-supported products; consequently price 
supports serve no purpose. They say that 
the farm price-support program is obsolete 
and should be junked. 

The attacks on the present program are, at 
best, sketchy. At best, they are only partly 
true; at worst, they lack verification. The 
advice to junk the entire project, if followed, 
will create more and greater problems than 
those which might be partly solved. 

The present farm program was an out- 
growth both of the depression of the 1930's 
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and the war. In 1932, for instance, the real- 
ized net income of farmers from farming was 
less than $2 billion, and the gross farm in- 
come for the same year was only slightly more 
than $6 billion. That was at the depth of the 
depression following 1929. It was recognized 
then that creating higher farm purchasing 
power was necessary to restore national 
prosperity. 

What is the present situation? Gross farm 
income for the 3 years, 1947-49 (the years 
most usually selected as a basis for compari- 
son using Government statistics), show the 
average realized gross farm income from 
farming as exceeding $33 billion. For 1957, 
the gross farm income was $34.3 billion, an 
increase of less than 2 percent over a period 
of 10 years, which, for the rest of the econ- 
omy, were years of vigorous national growth. 
But during this same 10-year period, farm 
production expenses increased from $17.9 to 
$23.5 billion or more than 30 percent. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, net income for farmers de- 
clined, and the reduction was from $15.7 
billion in 1947-49 to $10.8 billion in 1957 or 
a decline of 31 percent. In 1957, farmers’ 
net income, at $10.8 billion, was less than 
one-third of their gross income. These basic 
data are shown in the table following. They 
show that more than $20 billion per year of 
farm income is disposed of as payments to 
others in the economy. 

Responsible, qualified people seem agreed 
that without price supports, prices of farm 
products would again, as in the early 1930's, 
decline to very low levels. If this is true, the 
accumulation of losses would soon go far 
toward destroying the present purchasing 
power of farmers. This would sharply reduce 
the payments from farmers to others in the 
national economy. 





Realized gross and net income of farm 
operators from farming 


1947-49] 1957 | Percent 

erage| chang 

—- |] ' . 
ye | | 
Million) Million 

| dollars | dollars | Percent 

Realized gross farm income 33, 696 | 34,330 | +1.9 

Production expenses__._....-- | 17,979 | 23,490 | +30.7 

Realized net income........- | 15, 717 10,840 | —31.0 
| 


THE FARMERS’ CONTRIBUTION TO NATIONAL 
PROSPERITY 


What are the farmers’ production ex- 
penses? They amounted to almost $18 bil- 
lion 10 years ago. In 1957, however, they 
amounted to over $23 billion. These pro- 
duction expenses are payments to others 
(largely nonfarm people) for the machinery, 
fuel, labor, repairs, fertilizer, and the like 
used by farmers in producing crops and live- 
stock. This particular area of relationship 
between farmers and the remainder of the 
economy is usually left out of the farm 
problem picture by those who would solve 
all problems by eliminating price supports. 
But this is an area in which the Nation is 
vulnerable to a reduction in farm income 
through lower prices. This is precisely one 
area in which the need for farm price sup- 
ports was recognized at the depth of the 
prewar depression. 

The gross national product in the third 
quarter of 1957 was at the rate of $445.6 
billion per year. For the first quarter of 
1958, it declined to $427 billion. Dur- 
ing this period, national unemployment was 
increased and there was general alarm that 
the decline in prices would begin to feed on 
itself and create a depression. The entire 
drop in gross national product from the 
highest quarter to the lowest was only $15.8 
billion. In other words, a reduction in gross 
national product of $15 billion promoted a 
national depression scare within the United 
States. But $15 billion is considerably less 
than the contribution of the farmers to the 
gross national product each year. 
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How long and at what level would the 
contribution of the farmers through their 
production expenses and net income be 
maintained without price supports? Ob- 
viously, some farmers could maintain their 
purchases for a period of time on the capital 
accumulations. However, there is no doubt 
that without price supports a reduction in 
the gross national product would result be- 
cause of the contraction of payments to 
others in the economy from the farmers. In 
other words, it would be much more difficult 
and perhaps impossible to support prosperity 
within the United States without income 
supports of some sort to underwrite con- 
tinued purchasing by farmers. 

An investigation of some of the expense 
classifications, together with their change 
between the average of 1947-49 and 1957, 
throws a great deal of light on the contri- 
bution by farmers to the total economy. The 
table below shows one such classification. 
In 1957, for instance, interest was paid to 
the extent of $468 million, an increase of 
about 100 percent over that of 10 years 
earlier. Taxes, at $1,265 million, increased 
57 percent. The entire list of categories of 
farm expenses shown in the table gives a 
very good indication of the amount of 
money contributed by farmers to the gross 
national product through production ex- 
penses. They also show that farm expenses 
increased by about 30 percent over this 10- 
year period. The gross income for farmers, 
we recall, increased only about 2 percent. 

It is clear, therefore, that to a very large 
extent farmers do not retain the money re- 
ceived from sales of their crops and livestock, 
including money received from price sup- 
ports, but serve as a relay point from which 
money is widely diffused throughout the 
eccnomy. 


Distribution of farm production expenditures 











i 
| Percent 
| change 
‘ 


i 
Item 11947-49| 1957 
laverage 





| | 

Million| Million| 
| dollars | dollars | Percent 
Inter } 233 | 468 | +100.9 
Taxes. .---- | goa] 1,265] +57.3 
Nej rent 1,311 1, O80 —21.4 
Feed..... | 3, 589 4,083 | +13.8 
Seed___. | | 546 | 534] —2.2 
Livestock __-- | 1,499} 1,947] +29.9 
Fertilizer and lime __...-.- | 825 | 1,277} +54.8 
Repairs on buildings. _......-] 618 | 613 | —.8 
New buildings | 719] 1,112] 454.6 

Operation of motor vehicles, | 
machinery and equipment..| 2,053 3,122} +52.1 
Machinery and equipment i 567 | 1,195 | +110.8 
Motor vehicles.........-...-. 744 | 1,608 | +116.1 
SON CE, oo namicwansacerccs | 2,903 | 2,872) —1.1 
M isceilaneous..........-.....} 1,567 2,314 | -+47.7 
IE 2 oicwninsnninswoniiien 17,979 | 23,490 | +30.7 


Gross national product-_.....- 250. 6 | 440.3 75.7 


| 


FEWER FARMERS EACH YEAR 


The number of farms is declining rapidly. 
Estimates indicate that the current rate of 
consoNdation removes almost 100,000 indi- 
vidual farms each year. This seems to be 
a very rapid rate of change in an industry 
which must produce most of the food used 
in the United States as well as a large portion 
of our exports. It would seem that those 
persons who search for a utopia without a 
farm problem might redefine their objective. 
Although reduction in the numbers of farms 
has been accompanied by some decline in 
prices, there is no apparent decline in acre 
productivity. 

Iv also seems obvious that if farmers are 
wards of Government, then Government is a 
poor trustee, because only a few more years 
at the present rate of demise and there will 
be no more wards. This, of course, will not 
happen, but what is proposed to take its 
place? 
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PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS HAVE DECLINED 


The index of prices received by farmers, 
based on the years 1947-49 as equal to 100, 
had, by 1957, declined to 89. The part of 
this index attributable to prices for field 
crops had declined to 94, whereas the part 
attributable to prices for livestock and live- 
stock products had declined to 85. This 
shows, beyond any doubt, that the farm pro- 
gram, so far as nonfarm living costs are 
concerned, has contributed nothing to in- 
fiation or increased cost of food. The farm- 
ers have operated with increasing efficiency, 
producing larger crops and selling them for 
lower prices. This is in keeping with the 
longtime economic history of development 
of agriculture and industry in the United 
States. But within the 10-year period under 
consideration, agriculture was one of the 
few places in the economy where increased 
efficiency has been carried out in such a way 
as to benefit consumers and provide a sur- 
plus useful for foreign trade. This is one of 
the outstanding economic developments of 
the postwar period, and one for which the 
farmers should receive an accolade from the 
remainder of the American public rather 
than criticism. 


FARM VALUE OF FOOD 


Now, for a more direct evaluation of the 
cost of food for which farmers are so often 
criticized. This criticism simply is without 
justification. The farm value of food sold 
from farms at the 1947-49 level was $18.3 
billion. In 1957, it was $19.5 billion. The 
increase was 6.5 percent. But what about 
the quantity that was sold? 


POPULATION INCREASE HAS NOT INCREASED COST 
OF FOOD 


During the years since 1947-49, the popula- 
tion of the United States increased from 146.1 
million persons to 170.3 million in 1957, an 
increase of 16.6 percent. But with this in- 
crease of almost 17 percent in population, the 
gross farm income as we have seen, in- 
creased iess than 2 percent. The farmers, 
therefore, did not contribute to any increase 
in the per capita cost of living either through 
food or clothing, and consumers, individ- 
aully, were living much more economically 
at the farmers’ expense in 1957 than they 
were 10 years earlier. There are very few 
spots in the history of the economy of the 
United States which show a comparable in- 
crease of efficiency during these inflationary 
years. : 


Retail cost and farm value oj food produced 
on farms 





| | | 
1947-49{ 1957 | Percent 
average change 











of 
Billion | Billion | 
dollars | dollars | Percent 
Retail-store cost of farm pro- 


duced foods ; oteadntshortaie 37.8 | 50. 4 +33. 3 
Farm value a aabatts. 18.3) 19.5 +6.6 
Farm to retail marketing bill. 19. 5 30.9 +58. 5 








In 1947-49, $183 billion worth of food 
(farm value) fed 146.1 million persons. By 
1957, the population reached 170.3 million 
persons, an increase of 16.6 percent. The 
increase in cost of food was at a lesser rate 
(6.6 percent) than the increase in popula- 
tion. But more important, an increase in 
cost of food at the farm level equal to the 
16.6 percent increase in population would 
have justified a food bill of $21.3 billion in 
1957 and this without any allowance for 
inflation. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
price-support program has been a bargain 
to consumers in the United States because 
the advance in cost of farm produced food 
at the farm level has lagged as compared 
with the population growth and inflation. 
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WHAT PRODUCTS ARE PRICE SUPPORTED? 


What about the notion that farmers are 
just as prosperous when they produce things 
which are not supported and have no sur- 
pluses? If this were true, what farmer would 
ever produce any wheat or cotton. This ar- 
gument exposes poor thinking. The reason 
there is seldom a surplus of the products 
which are not price supported is simple. 
Farmers produce relatively little of these 
products. When the price of the unsup- 
ported product falls, farmers shift some of 
their production resources to price-supported 
products. So the surplus for all farm pro- 
duction accumulates in those products which 
are price supported. There are, therefore, no 
products which do not receive price support. 
The price supports for the basics carry the 
burden for all the others. The program was 
planned this way. It has worked as planned. 
In this respect, at least, price supports have 
not failed. 


WHAT IS THE -COST OF PRICE SUPPORTS? 


How much money is lost to the Treasury 
for price supports each year; no one knows. 
It varies from year to year. It is far less than 
$5 billion per year, because that number in- 
cludes the total appropriation for the US. 
Department of Agriculture, more than half of 
which has nothing to do with price supports. 
In some years the cost is much higher than 
in others. Of these things, however, we are 
sure: 

(1) The cost of food to consumers has not 
been increased by price supports. It has in 
fact been reduced by more than the cost of 
the price supports. 

(2) The farmers are among the most effi- 
cient producers in the United States today, 
and are in no way to be considered wards of 
Government. 


Because— 


(3) The economy as a whole is responsible 
for farm price supports. High income for 
farmers is necessary for national prosperity. 
The farmer keeps only about one-third of 
his gross income for himself and his family. 
The remainder is paid out to others. Without 
these payments by farmers, the tempo of the 
economy would slow down. . 

There are men in the Congress who are dili- 
gent students of both the farm and national 
economy. It is wrong to try and create a 
situation of hysteria in which undue pressure 
is placed on these men. Their talents are 
great, but they need them all to lead the 
Nation toward the many complicated objec- 
tives of which farm prices and prosperity are 
only a part. 





U.S. Position of Sovereign Rights in Per- 
petuity in Panama Canal Zone Sup- 
ported by Queens County, N.Y., Chap- 
ter of Catholic War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, {I include the following letter of 
transmittal from Mr, Thaddeus Budzin- 
ski, vice chairman, Americanism Com- 
mittee, Queens: County, N.Y., chapter, 
Catholic War Veterans, and a copy of a 
resolution adopted by this chapter re- 
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garding U.S. rights in the Panama Canal 
Zone: 





CATHOLIC WAR VETERANS, 
QUEENS COUNTY CHAPTER, 
Rego Park, N.Y., July 29, 1959. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FiLoop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOoop: Your continued 
great interest in the sensitive case of the 
Panama Canal is greatly appreciated by us. 

In this connection you may be interested 
in reading our resolution 14, adopted 6 
months ago, a copy of which is attached. 

It is reassuring to know that our Nation 
can depend upon outstanding legislators 
such as you, Mr. FLoop, and we wish you well 
in your future patriotic endeavors. 

Sincerely, 
THADDEUS BupZzINskKI, OSS, 

Vice Chairman, Americanism Committee. 





RESOLUTION 14 


Whereas the United States of America con- 
structed the Panama Canal at its own cost 
and expense, as a consideration for the grant- 
ing to it, under treaty with the Republic of 
Panama, of exclusive sovereign rights in per- 
petuity over the Canal Zone; and has always 
made available to the maritime traffic of all 
nations the use of the facilities of the canal 
without limitation, except in times of war, 
and any change in the present policy of con- 
trol would be detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of our country and would not serve any 
useful purpose, but would be a potential 
threat to our defense and security: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Queens Country Chap- 
ter of the Catholic War Veterans of the 
U.S.A., Inc., in annual convention assembled, 
call upon our national department to peti- 
tion the Congress of the United States to take 
immediate and effective steps to protect and 
maintain without impairment, the sovereign 
rights of the United States of America in the 
Canal Zone and to firmly resist any and all 
efforts to modify or alter the existing and 
established authority to control the Canal 
Zone and the Panama Canal. 





Ignoring Some Monetary Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, so 
much has been said and written about 
the desirability of allowing the Govern- 
ment to broaden the base of its mone- 
tary policies that I thought it would be 
interesting and informative if all Mem- 
bers of this august body carefully read 
and digested the import of the editorial 
that appeared in the New York Times 
under date of August 2, 1959. I there- 
fore include it with these remarks: 

IGNORING SOME MONETARY Facts 

When William McChesney Martin, Jr., 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, ap- 
peared before the Joint Economic Committee 
of Congress, he found the Democratic mem- 
bers virtually united in criticizing one basic 
policy of the Reserve System. This was its 
so-called bills only policy, which means that 
in its conduct of “open market operations” 
it confines its purchases and sales of Govern- 
ment securities almost exclusively to those 
in the very-short-term category. 
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In short, they stood with Representative 
Henry S. Reuss, Democrat, of Wisconsin. 
Representative Reuss is the author of an 
amendment to the administration’s proposal 
for eliminating the prevailing ceiling of 414 
percent on the coupon rate for Government 
securities with maturities of 5 years or over. 
The Reuss amendment would establish it as 
the sense of Congress that the Federal Re- 
serve, while cleaving to its principal mission 
of conducting a sound monetary policy, 
should, when appropriate, buy Government 
securities as an alternative to the technique 
of reducing the member banks’ required 
minimum reserves. The basic objective, 
when one removes the frills from this sug- 
gestion, is the always politically popular one 
of achieving cheap money by increasing the 
money supply. 

Since this is what the proposal boils down 
to, nonparticipants in this controversy may 
be excused for wondering about a strange 
omission on the part of Mr. Reuss and his 
supporters. We refer to the fact, so spec- 
tacularly ignored by Mr. Reuss and his fel- 
low advocates of cheap money, that Congress 
passed and sent to the White House only a 
few days ago a bill that would liberalize 
drastically the amount of reserves that 
member banks are required to maintain un- 
der the present law. This would be achieved 
by permitting the banks to count their vault 
cash in the form of currency and coin in 
computing their reserves. It would provide 
the banks with an estimated additional re- 
serve of $2,447 million (based on the figures 
as of the last week in June). This could 
permit a,sevenfold expansion of bank credit, 
or roughly $17 billion. Mr. Reuss and his 
colleagues seem to think that this legislation 
isn’t worth mentioning. We doubt that 
many nonpolitically minded followers of this 
controversy would share their point of view. 





Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp to include Victor 
Murdock’s famous editorial “Wheat,” 
which first delighted Kansans in 1937 
and is now presented to a new generation 
who love this golden land. Coming from 
this great wheat country, I thought I 
should bring this editorial to the atten- 
tion of this distinguished body: 

The sun is setting in the wheat country. 
The wind halts as the day dies, and the birds, 
after careening conclave in midair, wheel 
with much dispute and wing ruffling con- 
fusion of choice, to their final tree in the 
grove where as the rustling leaves grow still 
their greenery deepens into shadows and 
turns purple against the shafts of gold, 
lanced by the sun across the landscape. 
Along the damp edges of the hedge the 
crickets intone for the nightlong chorus and 
a@ hunchbacked yellow sunfish noses a sin- 
gle widening circle upon the blue-green 
mirror of the pond. Across the meadow, 
grass, flower, and weed from their drab day 


array brighted to translucent pinks and 


shining fibrous silvers, quiver, ripple, flush in 
the pageantry of leveled light. 

Silence grows. The house, the barn merge 
into the tranquillity and thrust with strength 
from a window, back to the weak sun, a blaz- 
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ing bolt of his own light. The horses in their 
stalls, taking their respite erect, twitch the 
hay from the mow and grind and grind, in 
contemplative content and the cow, moved 
by some vagrant emotional unrest, offers an 
unavailing protest from her place, which, 
having begun weakly, she as incontinently 
concludes. The pullets fidget and fluff 
fussily and feebly along their perch. The 
swine contest for the single undesirable cor- 
ner of the sty in repeated pyramids which at 
last collapse to a permanent repose. The 
dog, with an air of despair in exploration, 
makes final forage at the back door. 

Silence grows. Down by the stream, with 
its trees which bend over it to look upon it 
and never tire, a moccasin evidences his 
presence on a log, by sliding from it, and a 
muskrat plunges from one hiding-place to 
another with a single splash and leaves no 
trace. A raincrow, alone at last with silence, 
mourns and prophesies. Between purpling 
east, house, barn, grove, stream, and the 
empty west, the wheatraiser stands before 
the wheatfield and its wigwam shocks, mar- 





shaled in farflung line as at attention. They 
and the bristling stubble are gold, dull, dead 
gold. 


He and they have traveled long and far 
together. This is one of the thousands of 
resting places, of breathing places they have 
come to. The sweat, the vexations, the de- 
feats, the depredations and deprivations of 
toil a little while ago were heavy enough 
upon him. But now as he turns and looks 
across the dull, dead-gold field to the empty 
west the burden of the day’s work lifts, and 
the yellow twilight strokes his soul in bene- 
diction. 





Savings Bond Rate Raise? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for some 
years now I have been introducing legis- 
lation which if enacted would provide 
for a better return on U.S. savings bonds. 
In this Congress the bill is H.R. 596. I 
believe that the passage of this bill would 
provide some inducement for our citizens 
to keep their Government savings bonds 
and to buy new ones. 

In this connection I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
article by Sylvia Porter as it appeared 
in the Washington Evening Star of July 
29, 1959: 

Savincs Bonp RATE RAISE? 

Congress must pass a law this session per- 
mitting the Treasury to raise the interest 
rate on savings bonds. 

If Congress does not pass this legislation 
it must assume the risk of sabotaging the 
entire savings bond program. 

These are facts: 

The interest rate the Treasury is paying 
the 40 million owners of over $42 billion of 
outstanding savings bonds has become pain- 
fully out of line as a result of the upsurge 
in the whole level of interest rates since 
mid-1958. 

The interest rate has become glaringly un- 
fair to the 8 million Americans now buying 
bonds under payroll savings plans. 

It is far below what the Treasury is pay- 
ing to other holders of its I O U’s—the big 
institutional and individual investors who 
buy its securities in the open market. 
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It 1s far below what an individual can 
earn simply by putting cash in most savings 
banks or savings institutions. 

Under the present rate, a savings bond 
will pay you 3% percent interest if you hold 
it to maturity in 8 years, 11 months. It will 
pay you 3 percent interest if you hold it 3 
years. . 

Most savings institutions will pay you 314 
percent, 334, percent or even 4 percent inter- 
est on your funds. The Treasury itself last 
week put 4% percent coupons on some new 
short-term notes. 

This is not fair to the holder and new 
buyer of savings bonds. The Treasury freely 
admits that “in all fairness * * * some re- 
vision in interest rates is called for.” 

Savings bonds—as well as Cash and in- 
surance—do belong in the basic nest egg 
of the average American family. The pur- 
chase of the bonds under a payroll savings 
plan is a superb way to discipline yourself 
into saving regularly and conveniently in 
absolutely riskless securities. 

But because the program makes sense for 
the millions who aren’t and don’t want to 
be sophisticated investors is no justification 
for penalizing the savings bond holder. 
While it can be properly argued that the 
savings bond buyer should not be paid as 
high an interest rate as the investor who 
takes the risks of buying bonds in the open 
market, it cannot be properly argued that 
the savings bond buyer should be at the 
bottom of the interest rate totem pole. 

It was in recognition of these points that 
the Treasury on June 8 asked Congress to 
remove the rate ceiling on savings bonds 
so it could improve the terms. In essence, 
it proposes to pay holders of savings bonds 
3%4 percent if they keep their bonds to ma- 
turity in 7 years, 9 months, and 3 percent 
if they keep their bonds 2 years. 

The improvement is modest enough. But 
the legislation is now stymied in Congress 


because the request was attached to another 
for removal of the present 4144 percent inter- 
est ceiling on new U.S. marketable bonds 


This request has led to a squabble involving 
vital political and economic issues of tight 
money, the independence of the Federal 
Reserve System, etc. 

No matter what Congress decides to do 
about the 44% percent rate ceiling, though, 
it must raise the savings bond rate ceiling. 
The savings bond program is losing ground, 
is getting hard to defend. 





Trinity Power—Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 24 the House Interior Subcommit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation con- 
sidered the joint development proposal, 
supported by the Interior Department, 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. to con- 
struct and operate the power facilities 
on the Trinity River in California. That 
morning the following editorial ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald: 

TrRINITY PowEerR—AGAIN 

We hope that the House Interior Sub- 
committee which today will take up once 
again the 38-year-old proposal for a part- 
nership private-public power project for 
the Trinity River Dam in California will 
attempt to appraise the issue in fairly cold- 
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blooded economic terms. It is easy to run 
against the power company—in this case, 
Pacific Gas & Electric—and to allow parti- 
san, emotional feelings about private versus 
public power to becloud the facts. Neither 
the partnership plan nor the alternative 
all-Federal power scheme considered for 
Trinity seems to us ideal. 

Under partnership, the company would 
buy falling water at rates based upon the 
cost of steam-generated power, so that the 
consumer would realize no benefit from 
presumably cheaper hydropower. Under 
all-Federal development, municipal power 
systems would be given first chance at the 
dam’s output at the subsidized Bureau of 
Reclamation rate—hut these benefits would 
accrue only to customers of publicly owned 
systems at the expense of taxpayers gen- 
erally. We do not know what a true cost- 
based price for the power from Trinity 
would be, but we suspect that P.G. & E. 
would be getting more for this energy than 
it’s worth and the municipal systems, if 
they sold it, would be getting less—and 
running unfair competition with P.G. & E. 

Why shouldn’t the falling water be sold 
by the Government at what it costs to pro- 
vide it—not for a figure arbitrarily tied to 
steamplant costs? And why shouldn’t the 
energy thus produced be made available, 
whether through private or public inter- 
mediaries, to all consumers of the area, 
whomever they are served? 


Mr. Speaker, the Post and Times 
Herald has taken a realistic approach in 
recognizing .that the issue of Govern- 
ment construction versus private con- 
struction should be settled on its merits 
rather than on political considerations. 
The article correctly concludes that 
since all the taxpayers, under Federal 
construction, would be called upon to 
subsidize the so-called preferred cus- 
tomers, constituting only a few munici- 
pal systems in northern and central 
California, the great majority of the 
power users would not only be paying 
higher electric bills themselves but 
would, through their taxpayments, be 
making possible the subsidized rates of 
some neighboring communities which 
would receive the power at less than its 
cost of production. 

As a member of the House Interior 
Subcommittee which heard the testi- 
mony I agree with the editorial’s hope 
that my colleagues “will attempt to ap- 
praise the issue in fairly cold-blooded 
economic terms” and not “allow parti- 
san, emotional feelings about private 
versus public power to becloud the 
facts.” The company’s joint develop- 
ment proposal should be permitted to 
stand on its own legs and be considered 
objectively and strictly on its merits, 





State Participation in Emergency Feed, 
Seed, and Roughage Program 


SPEECH 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to compliment the committee for 
the good work they have done on this 
program to make it possible for us to use 
more milk. 
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Outlook for Constructive and Helpful 
Legislation as a Result of Hébert Sub- 


committee Hearings Into Employment 
of Retired Military Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished Investigations Subcom- 
mittee of the House Armed Services 
Committee, headed by the able gentle- 
man from Louisiana (Mr. HEBERT], is 
currently looking into implications of 
the employment of retired military offi- 
cers by defense contractors. 

Thus far, Mr. Speaker, the informa- 
tion developed by the committee does 
not appear to justify some of the sweep- 
ing accusations against these officers 
that have been made on the floor of this 
House and elsewhere, but I do believe 
that the committee is performing a most 
useful job and I believe that there is 
every likelihood it will come up with 
positive and constructive legislation that 
will enhance rather than impair our 
defense program. 

In that connection I was extremely 
pleased to read the editorial which ap- 
peared in the August 1 issue of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force Journal, indicating the 
constructive nature of some of the leg- 
islative recommendations which the 
committee hearing are likely to lead to. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include the editorial: 

HAPPY ENDING FOR CONGRESSIONAL RETIRED 
INQUIRY? 

Although it will be some months—cer- 
tainly not before January—until the Hébert 
subcommittee issues a final report, there 
is already good reason to hope that the 
investigation into the employment of re- 
tired military officers by defense contractors 
will have a happy ending. Such a forecast 
is possible, because of the outstanding man- 
ner in which Chairman F. Epwarp HEBERT, 
Democrat, of Louisiana, has been conduct- 
ing the hearings, and because of the forth- 
right testimony of senior officers of all the 
services. 

The hearings to date have illuminated the 
important contributions that are being made 
to the defense program by retired officers 
whose vital skills and talents are being re- 
tained on active duty. Representative 
HEBERT and his associates are building a 
detailed record also of the need to unify 
laws and regulations pertaining to the post- 
retirement employment of service officers. 
The Journal in the issue of May 17, 1958, 
published one of thé most comprehensive 
reviews of this problem ever assembled and 
said that the corrective action was essential. 

The Hébert investigations subcommittee 
has brought to light the fact that many 
Officers employed by defense contractors 
would have preferred to remain in Federal 
service in civilian status following military 
retirement. They were thwarted, however, 
by restrictive legislation dating back to the 
19th century. 

It can be anticipated that one of the 
most crucial results of the inquiry will be 
@ proposal to liberalize the dual employ- 
ment and dual compensation restrictions 
imposed on Regular officers. In past years, 
the Defense Department, in on-again-off- 
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again behavior, has proposed to Congress 
that the outdated and discriminatory legis- 
lation be changed. What will be required in 
order to capitalize on the situation that 
has been pointed up in the current hearings 
is the readiness of the Pentagon leadership 
to go before Congress next January with a 
fully documented case on the need for leg- 
islative action. 

It is still too early, of course, to make a 
final assessment of the Hébert subcommittee 
hearings, but on the basis of the proceedings 
to date, there is good basis for anticipating 
that the report to be issued early next year 
will avoid any free-swinging charges such as 
were expressed by some ill-informed legisla- 
tors. Instead, what can be anticipated— 
certainly what must be hoped for—is a care- 
fully reasoned document which will insist 
that action is essential to clarify confusion 
and disparities in present legislation, and 
which will urge changes in restrictive legis- 
lation whose usefulness has been outlived 
and which now is harmful to our national 
interests and security. 

The Hébert report undoubtedly will recom- 
mend that rules be spelled out explicitly in 
the matter of retired officers taking jobs 
directly involving sales. Possibly a 2-year or 
38-year interval will be advocated. Actually, 
only a relatively small number of retired 
military officers retired within the past 3 
years are engaged in direct sales to the serv- 
ices. The fact of the matter is that a 2-year 
or 3-year specified limitation, instead of re- 
stricting post-retirement employment, may 
very well broaden post-retirement employ- 
ment opportunities. 

There is no question that many firms to- 
day hesitate to engage retired officers for 
sales activities, no matter how long they 
have been out of uniform, for fear of run- 
ning afoul of the complex and disparate leg- 
islation now on the books. 

To sum up: What started out as an in- 
vestigation prompted by shotgun efforts to 
cripple the utilization of retired officers may 
well conclude with a straightening out of 
discriminatory legislation against retired 
service people that has long needed forceful 
attention. 








A New Wonderland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, kilowatts 
used to be practically the end and pur- 
pose of public hydroelectric: power proj- 
ects in California. However, the incor- 
poration today of comprehensive recrea- 
tional facilities in the plans for these 
developments is adding immeasurably to 
the benefits the public derives from 
them. 

In this connection, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
the following timely editorial from the 
Sacramento (Calif.) Union of July 19, 
1959, entitled “A New Wonderland”: 

A NEW WONDERLAND 

Even though you haven’t been bitten by 
the public power bug and your philosophies 
lie with private ownership, it is possible to 
take one of E, A. Combatalade’s guided tours 
of El Dorado County and become ravingly 
enthusiatic over what Sacramento Municipal 
Utility District is accomplishing there. 
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Not alone will the benefits of this vast 
power-creating project be measured in kilo- 
watts. Quite the contrary, because when the 
entire project is finished in probably 6 years, 
at a likely cost of $175 million, the whole 
contour and the whole future of a ruggedly 
beautiful mountain country will have been 
changed. 

El Dorado County will be dotted with new 
lakes and streams, its present hidden 
beauties will be opened by 80 miles of new 
road, its recreation potential will have been 
made available to millions. 

It is in terms of recreation that SMUD will 
pay its real hidden dividend. Consider just 
this one tiny aspect: Enough increased water 
will flow in the South Fork of Silver Creek 
to create 10 new miles of trout fishing in 
place of a dried-up creek that now exists. 

As for the new lakes, one so large it will 
have 45 miles of shoreline, consider these 
figures for persons using Lake Shasta for 
boating, fishing and camping: 33 percent 
come from the bay area, and 20 percent 
are all the way from Los Angeles. 

The West is running out of such recrea- 
tional facilities as Shasta Lake affords, but 
now comes El Dorado County to open new 
and isolated vacation territory, majestic in 
its timber stands, primitive and grand. 





Mutual Security Appropriations, 1960 


SPEECH 


F 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8385) making 
appropriations for mutual security and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
once again the House of Representatives 
has before it a grave decision, one of 
far-reaching consequences to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer, to the American Nation, 
and to the nations of the world. It is 
my feeling that we must, in the con- 
sideration of this as well as other legis- 
lation, give thought to the effect it will 
have upon America itself. Foreign aid, 
by whatever name it might be called, is 
a very expensive proposition. It does not 
make it less expensive to call it mutual 
security or mutual aid or any other of a 
dozen terms that have been applied to it. 

It is costly to the tune of more than 
$3 billion. At least the $3 billion is this 
year’s installment upon a legislative 
habit that America acquired quite a 
number of years ago. In the period from 
July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1958, the post- 
war period, our Nation has expended $57 
billion for foreign aid, $20 billion of that 
for military aid, and the remainder for 
all other forms of aid. In addition to 
outright grants, loans to nations abroad 
have been made in that same period of 
time in the amount of about $20 billion. 
One can readily see that it is no incon- 
sequential sum that we are discussing 
when we talk about the foreign aid pro- 
gram of this country. 


I will concede for the purposes of ar- 
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gument that there is some good to be 
obtained in our foreign aid program, that 
some of the funds win friends for Amer- 
icans, that the expenditures on certain 
projects have helped nations immeasur- 
ably, that there are nations in the world 
today who might have turned their 
thinking toward the Soviet sphere had 
we not come to their assistance. I can 
also concede that there will be some mili- 
tary value to the guns and ammunition 
that we have made available to other 
nations in the event there is armed con- 
flict on a worldwide scale. It may be 
true that the foreign aid program has, 
to some extent, kept the Soviet Union 
off balance by providing an obstacle to 
the uninterrupted course of that nation’s 
plan. 

Much of the utilization of the foreign 
aid program is couched in secrecy. We 
are told that such secrecy is necessary 
in order to keep from tipping our hand as 
to some military or security plans we 
may have. It has also been suggested 
that a secrecy cloak is necessary so that 
other nations will not know in advance 
what their fellow nations are receiving 
from Uncle Sam’s largesse. But some 
secrets just cannot be kept. There are 
revelations now and then in the press 
which have caused great consternation 
in the minds of many, that have labeled 
the foreign aid program in pretty som- 
ber tones. Money is being wasted. 
Funds are being utilized for projects that 
do not accomplish a useful purpose. 
Some of America’s money finds its way 
into the hands of scheming gain seekers 
of one type or another. All the while we 
are increasing our own national debt and 
paying a high rate of interest on the 
money that we owe. We are not only 
taxing our citizens and using about 4 
percent of the tax for this program, but 
we are also borrowing money to help pay 
for it. I will concede, of course, that we 
cannot attribute the entire national debt 
to the foreign aid program, nor can we 
attribute all of the current deficit to the 
foreign aid program, but if 4 percent of 
our expenditures in the current year are 
chalked up to foreign aid then, of course, 
we must agree that 4 percent of any defi- 
cit is also a contribution to the foreign 
aid program to the indebtedness of the 
United States. The American taxpayer 
could well do with a little aid himself. 

Much of what I read and what I learn 
from my colleagues who are in close con- 
tact with this program, convinces me 
that America’s contribution is too great. 
The program itself, even if administered 
properly and without waste, is too ex- 
travagant. To sum it all up, I have 
reached the conclusion that I will vote 
in opposition to the current mutual se- 
curity appropriations bill, just as I voted 
against the authorization bill earlier this 
year and just as I have voted against 
each and every such bill in the years 
past. 

The arguments which have brought me 
to that conclusion can be summarized as 
follows: The expenditure is too great. 
The funds are being used in part in a 
wasteful manner. There is too much se- 
crecy in the administration of the pro- 
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gram. Expenditures are not obtaining 
for this Nation enough benefits to justify 
them. The program is a drain upon the 
taxpayers and Treasury of the United 
States out of proportion to the benefit 
rained either by America or by the na- 
tions which receive the assistance which 
we foist upon them and which they have 
come to expect as a matter of right. 





Mobilize American Medical Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege this morning to introduce 
a distinguished constituent of the Sixth 
Congressional District to the members of 
the Subcommittee on Health and Safety 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, Mr. John T. Connor, 
president of Merck & Co., Inc., of Rah- 
way, N.J. 

Mr. Connor testified in support of the 
International Health and Medical Re- 
search Act of 1959. As I pointed out in 
my introduction, he has an unusual 
background in the field of health and 
medical research, including service as 
General Counsel of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development. 

Because I believe his statement is of 
the utmost importance to the Congress 
and to all those who subscribe to the 
need for improved health services 
throughout the world, I include it here- 
with under leave to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF JOHN T. CONNOR, PRESIDENT OF 
Merck & Co., INnc., BEFORE THE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON HEALTH AND SAFETY, HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE, AuGuUST 4, 1959 
Chairman Roberts and members of the 

committee, thank you for the opportunity 

of expressing to this committee my views in 
support of the International Health and 

Medical Research Act of 1959. 

This measure should be, I believe most 
firmly, an essential component of America’s 
health legislation, for two principal rea- 
sons: 

1. It will give new vigor and new meaning 
to US. foreign policy in the currently de- 
veloping and infinitely more complex phase 
of the cold war. 

2. It will protect and advance the health 
of the American people by bringing new re- 
search knowledge to America’s medical sci- 
entists, and by opening up new avenues 
for research discoveries under conditions not 
possible in the United States alone. 

The program proposed in the bill will 
operate in three principal geographical 
areas—the free world nations of Western 
Europe and Japan, the Soviet Union, and 
finally, the newly developing nations. Each 
area represents a different potential and each 
calls for different handling. 

We can expect a continuation and exten- 
sion of the present cooperation between us 
and the industrialized nations of Western 
Europe and Japan. The National Institutes 
of Health currently make grants to medical 
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scientists in these countries, and many of 
our academic scientists have informal rela- 
tionships for exchanging information with 
their scientific peers there. In addition, li- 
censing arrangements have been worked out 
by many U.S. pharmaceutical and chemi- 
cal firms through which our new drugs and 
chemicals are made available to foreign 
commercial manufacturing firms. Many of 
their new developments are made available 
to American firms for production and mar- 
keting in the United States and in other 
countries, thereby enabling U.S. medicine 
to benefit from discoveries by foreign com- 
panies and helping to bring our drug de- 
velopments to people who need them 
throughout the world. Equally important, 
many American firms, such as the Merck, 
Sharp & Dohme international division of 
our company, carry on their own extensive 
production, marketing, and other opera- 
tions throughout the free world 

Let me urge that this committee, as did 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare in its report on the companion bill 
to your measure, Chairman RoseErTs, ex- 
press its view that our Government should 
not use U.S. tax funds to subsidize foreign 
commercial firms in developing new phar- 
maceutical, chemical or biological products. 
In fact, I think that the contracting author- 
ity in this bill should be limited to contracts 
with nonprofit or governmental organiza- 
tions. As a competitor of those foreign 
companies, I can assure you that they are 
fully capable, both financially and techni- 
cally, of supporting their own programs for 
chemical, pharmaceutical and biological re- 
search and development. My motivation is, 
of course, to attempt to help preserve our 
private sector type of enterprise in this field 
to the fullest extent possible. Beyond that, 
however, the economic recovery of those 
countries is by now so complete that their 
governments can well afford to support med- 
ical research to the extent needed and de- 
sired. 

The second area of possible medical re- 
search cooperation will be with Soviet 
Russia. As a practical matter, cooperation 
with the Russians can take the form of ex- 
panded person-to-person discussions through 
the greater exchange of research scientists, 
teachers, and students, as well as fuller 
interchange of medical and scientific liter- 
ature. It’s even possible that there might 
be joint projects with them in basic re- 
search or in clinical studies. 

I earnestly hope for the growth of co- 
operative developments and the fair exchange 
of scientific and medical knowledge with 
Russia. Such cooperative effort might con- 
tribute to improved understanding and com- 
munications between the peoples of the 
United States and Russia. It might even 
encourage the progress of what Dr. Albert 
Sabin calls creeping capitalism within 
Russia as the Russians see the value of per- 
sonal incentives and rewards, and apply 
them more and more, as they seem to be 
doing in their technical activities. 

But I feel compelled to sound a note of 
caution, based upon my own personal ex- 
perience as General Counsel of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development and, 
later, as an Official of the Department of the 
Navy during and right after World War I. 

Any such cooperation with the Russians in 
the medical research field should be ini- 
tiated on a small scale. It should’ be de- 
veloped gradually, step by step. There 
should be safeguards that the plan is in fact 
reciprocal. Certainly. we must not lightly 
trade away the important technical re- 
sources of our pharmaceutical and chemical 
industries. If we should bargain away our 
hard-won American research knowledge, 
technical skills and production know-how, 
we will be handing over to Russia a valuable 
national asset. We would permit the Rus- 
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sians to free thousands of skilled scientists, 
engineers and technicians for military de- 
velopment and economic warfare, instead of 
taking the sensible course of requiring them 
to expend their own time, effort and re- 
sources in developing pharmaceutical and 
chemical know-how, as we have had to do. 

So much for the problems of cooperation 
with Soviet Russia. I want now to talk 
about competition with the Russians, the 
hard core of our relations with Soviet Russia 
today and certainly for some time to come. 

Here we are projected into the third area 
in which the program provided in this bill 
would operate, the newly developing coun- 
tries. It is the area which I feel demands 
priority attention. It is the area of desperate 
need for health and medical progress; the 
area likely to produce fresh answers to many 
age-old scourges of man, as well as to newly 
discovered or newly developing diseases; and 
the area of sharpest competition with the 
medical offensive of Soviet Russia. 

The most powerful political force in the 
world today is the rising expectations for a 
better life among the peoples of the uncom- 
mitted and newly developing nations. To 
the people of these nations, the burdens of 
disease and pestilence are far more real and 
important than great power rivalries or even 
the threat of nuclear war. If their aspira- 
tions are to grow in the patterns of a free 
society it is clear the free society must offer 
practical solutions to their elemental prob- 
lems of existence. When life itself is so 
precarious, ideology is not a pressing con- 
cern. 

Medical scientists tell us that the coming 
field of medical research is environmental 
research, examining whole population groups 
in the context of their geographical sur- 
roundings, their nutrition and dietary habits, 
cultural practices and living conditions, oc- 
cupations and progress in technology. As 
man is increasingly able to change and shape 
his environment, research dealing with 
geographical areas and entire populations 
becomes of increasing significance and 
urgency. 

The disease belt that girdles the earth, 
largely in the tropical zone, creates a reser- 
voir of disease that lies perilously close to 
our Own shores and our own homes, The 
airplane carries its passengers between con- 
tinents in far less time than the incubation 
period of many diseases. Yet we have lost 
much of the natural immunity to disease 
common to people who have survived to 
maturity in less protected environments. 

The Soviet Union is fully aware of these 
facts. And we have new evidence, in the 
recent World Health Assembly in Geneva, of 
Russia’s efforts to use health and medical 
research for the purposes of Communist prop- 
aganda. 

In the World Health Assembly, Russia 
sought to gain representation in the region 
of southeast Asia, in addition to the Euro- 
pean representation she now enjoys, and 
was surprised to find out she is not welcome 
there. Russia sought to gain undeserved 
credit for proposing an international health 
year, a plan in fact first advanced in the 
United States. From time to time Russia 
has called loudly for expanded medical re- 
search programs by the World Health Or- 
ganization, but when confronted with the 
chance to support tangible action at the 
recent Geneva meetings, Russia voted 
against a sound proposal strongly supported 
by the United States. 

In recent weeks renewed attention has 
been given to the use of live vaccines in the 
world fight against polio. Dr. A. A. Smoro- 
dinstev, of Leningrad, reported successful 
use of live virus vaccine among nearly 2 
million Russian school children. If con- 
firmed by WHO observers, the results of 
those tests can be very useful and can be a 
most helpful precedent of possible Russian 
cooperation. . 
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But the real test is yet to come—in the 
areas of propaganda and international poli- 
tics. The vaccine used by the Russians was 
developed by De. Albert B. Sabin, of the 
University of Cincinnati. Under Dr. Sabin’s 
supervision and direction our Merck Sharp 
& Dohme Laboratories produced the “seed” 
material which Dr. Sabin sent to Russia for 

heir experiments. Already the Kremlin is 
using the tests for propaganda within Rus- 
sia. It will be interesting to see, should 
Russia make the vaccine available to other 
countries, how much of the credit for de- 
veloping the live virus vaccine they Will 
share with Dr. Sabin and the United States. 

There are many other indications that 
Russia is moving into the important vacu- 
ums on the health front. We have word 
ef Soviet health teams in north Africa and 
south Asia. We hear of a cobalt radiation 
machine sent to Thailand, hospitals for 
Ethiopia, and Burma, and Indonesia. Even 
poor Poland, not able to care for the sick 
among her own population, has to contrib- 
ute to this Communist health export 
program. 

Russia in 1956 had 25 percent more doc- 
tors per capita than the United States. 
She is now producing new doctors from the 
medical schools at the rate of well over 
16,000 a year, much more than the 7,000 doc- 
tors graduated in the United States last 
year. What does the Soviet Union plan to 
do with this rising supply of doctors, many 
of them trained in the languages and cul- 
tures of Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and 
Latin America? Reports from inside Rus- 
sia indicate that she is planning to send 
about 2,000 of them a year to the develop- 
ing countries, primarily for political objec- 
tives, not humanitarium. 

To meet this Russian health offensive will 
require an aggressive, dynamic mobilization 
of all America’s medical resources—the high- 
ly trained members of our private medical 
profession as well as the U.S. Public Health 
Service personnel, the medical schools and 
research institutes, the foundations, the 
voluntary agencies, and the pharmaceutical 
and medicinal chemical industry. 

America’s physicians have already express- 
ed their active concern for this problem. 
Many of them have testified before this 
committee. Others have expressed their 
concern through the American Medical As- 
sociation, and through voluntary groups 
such as Medico and the quite exciting 
Hope hospital ship project of the People-to- 
People program. It is my firm belief that 
the program provided for in this measure 
will be successful only as it enlists the sup- 
port and utilizes the services of private medi- 
cine. 

Another important asset in this competi- 
tion with the Soviet Union is America’s 
pharmaceutical and medicinal chemical in- 
dustry, one of our strongest national re- 
sources, Through its research, the industry 
has accumulated a valuable store of knowl- 
edge and know-how. We are far ahead of 
Russia in our ability to develop and produce 
important new drugs. I have searched dili- 
gently and I have yet to unearth a single 
important development by Russia in pharma- 
ceuticals. All the new discoveries and de- 
velopments in modern drugs—diuretics, anti- 
diabetics, vitamins, sulfa drugs, antibiotics, 
hormones, mental heaith drugs—were de- 
veloped among the nations of the West. 

I would not want to close my testimony 
without commenting on one provision of 
the bill that I consider of critical impor- 
tance, its administration within the National 
Institutes of Health. 

The heart of this measure is its objective 
of advancing human health by promoting in- 
ternational medical research on a scientist- 
to-scientist basis. This objective must not 
be obscured by diplomatic policies or lost in 
government-to-government negotiations, 
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The National Institutes of Health contain 
the great range of scientific and administra- 
tive skills, the knowledge, and the experience 
essential to the successful operation of medt- 
cal research programs. NIH has a fine record 
in the development and execution of re- 
search program in complex scientific areas, 
demanding sensitive relationships with pub- 
lie and private groups, universities, industrial 
companies, and scientific organizations. Its 
technical study groups and advisory councils 
assure that the criteria for evaluating proj- 
ects will be solely scientific merit and scien- 
tific potential. 

The broad programs of the proposed Inter- 
national Institute, dealing with multi- 
nation health problems and in areas of basic 
life processes, must be carried out in close 
cooperation and coordination with the cate- 
gorical research programs of the existing 
Institutes. 

The varied resources to fulfill the require- 
ments of an effective international research 
program ean be found only in the National 
Institutes of Health. 

It is my conviction, Mr. Chairman, that 
medical research should be left in the hands 
of medical scientists. 

This setting up the Institute of Interna- 
tional Health and Medical Research in the 
National Institutes of Health, establishes the 
mechanism and provides the means for pool- 
ing the research knowledge of nations, for 
mobilizing a war against disease, for guard- 
ing the health ramparts of America. 

The bill before this committee is primarily 
a research bill. It is my hope that you can 
provide in the bill for special attention to 
research, research training, and fellowships 
in the newly developed areas of the world 
where the need is so urgent. 

I respectfully urge that the committee 
make provision in the legislation for the fol- 
lowing functions and activities: 

1. Research teams to survey the health 
problems of the newly developing areas, 
country by country, and establish priorities 
for the medical research and assistance that 
can be most fruitful in each country. Every 
effort should be made to enlist leading pri- 
vate physicians and research specialists as 
members of these teams. The research teams 
should secure the views and cooperation of 
the medical profession of the country in 
which they work. 


2. Research in the science of public health 
in order to give added emphasis to the im- 
portance of public health and to encourage 
programs of public health education by the 
Khost countries. Fundamental needs for 
sanitation, pure water, nutrition and pre- 
ventive medicine are problems of survival for 
the great mass of the peoples of the devel- 
oping areas. 


8. Expanded training of nurses, hospital 
and clinical technicians, and other members 
of an effective health team. Although 
trained primarily for research under this 
program, they would form a permanent cadre 
of medical and health personnel in their 
countries. They would provide essential sup- 
porting personnel made necesary by the 
greatly expanded training programs for doc- 
tors, research specialists and others provided 
for in the bill. 

The foreign aid programs before the Con- 
gress have generally been directed toward 
development of resources. I urge that the 
committee favorably report this bill on the 
practical consideration that good health is a 
resource, indeed the most precious resource 
of any people. And through this measure 
not only can we nurture the. good health and 
good will and friendship of the uncommitted 
billions in the developing areas, who look 
to us for support and guidance; we shall help 
build the health and strength of the United 
States. 
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Distressed Area Bill Deserves Better Fate 
From President 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the problem of distressed areas 
in Pennsylvania and in many other 
States continues to be of major impor- 
tance, despite the improvement noted in 
some sectors of the economy. 

Pennsylvania has made some signifi- 
cant progress in attracting new indus- 
tries to diversify its economy, but it is 
clear that area redevelopment legisla- 
tion is needed to provide an overall co- 
ordinated attack on the basic causes of 
chronic unemployment. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial on this subject from 
the Harrisburg, Pa., Evening News: 
DISTRESSED AREA BILL DESERVES BETTER FATE 

FROM PRESIDENT 


President Eisenhower’s fellow Pennsyl- 
vanians cannot share in his joy over the un- 
broken string of vetoes he boasts. 

One of them—last September’s pocket 
veto of the aid to depressed areas legisla- 
tion—still rankles in the Keystone State, 
which continues to have more chronically 
depressed areas than any other State. 

Gov. David L. Lawrence has just returned 
from a fiying visit to Washington during 
which he tried to rally the Pennsylvania 
congressional delegation to virtually unani- 
mous bipartisan support of new depressed 
area legislation now bottled up in the House 
Rules Committee. And he paid a visit to 
House Speaker SAM RAYBURN to try to ease 
the way for the bill’s consideration. 

It’s a familiar role for a Pennsylvania 
Governor. George Leader fought hard for 
the compromise $275 million bill that finally 
passed last year, only to have the Ike veto 
kill it. And it’s a role that merits full co- 
operation by Pennsylvania Republicans in 
Congress. 

Pennsylvania hasn’t sat on its hands 
through the years doing nothing about its 
depressed area problem. Local efforts have 
been considerable. And the Common- 
wealth’s PIDA program to bring more indus- 
try into the hard-hit areas of the State has 
begun to pay off. But even this hasn’t been 
enough. An extra push is needed by the 
Federal Government to really get those areas 
started on the way back to economic health. 

The Eisenhower administration can point 
to general economic recovery if it wishes, 
but the good news never can apply to the 
depressed areas of Pennsylvania where un- 
employment constantly remains over the 
distressed limit set by the Government. 

“Giveaway” is a word that doesn’t apply 
to this legislation either. The vast bulk of 
the funds involved would be in revolving 
loans. There would be some grants for 
needed public facilities. 

The Senate faced three bills when it took 
up the subject this year: 

The administration’s $53 million Dill, 
which hardly would take adequate care of 
Pennsylvania’s needs alone. 

A full-measure $369.5 million bill, spon- 
sored by Illinois’ Senator Paut H. Dovcrias 
and 38 other Senators. 

A compromise $200 million bill, sponsored 
by Pennsylvania’s Republican Senator Hucu 
Seott, who had criticized Ike’s veto but 
wanted to come up with legislation that 
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might sidestep further, Presidential disap- 
proval. 

In March, the Senate approved the Doug- 
las bill. On May 14, a House committee 
trimmed the figure to $251 million. It re- 
mains stymied in the Rules Committee. 

There is every hope that the Governor’s 
trip and the Pennsylvania delegation’s pres- 
sure will break the logjam and aid to de- 
pressed areas will pass once more. 

Another veto by the President is a pos- 
sibility. 

But President Eisenhower must realize by 
now that his $53 million program would be 
hopelessly inadequate, that Federal aid to 
be matched by States and localities is needed 
to give these distressed areas an economic 
lift and that his veto can’t help but rebound 
against such administration programs as for- 
eign aid. 

The domestic aid program for which Penn- 
syivanians are fighting again is too impor- 
tant to be killed by the House or by another 
ill-advised Presidential veto this year. 


New Hospital: Community Cooperation at 
Its Best 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, Sunday 
afternoon, July 19, my hometown, 
Jeannette, Pa., celebrated the answer to 
many years of planning, working, and 
sacrificing. 

It was on this date that the Jeannette 
District Memorial Hospital was dedi- 
cated. 

As the speaker for this occasion, I was 
prepared to join many leaders in reli- 
gious, medical, political, business, and 
labor fields in giving credit where due 
and to impress upon my peoples the need 
for continued effort if the hospital was to 
be a success. 

A short chronological history of this 
project shows the will of the people co- 
operating and achieving at its best. 

HISTORY 

In 1947, the movement for a hospital 
in Jeannette was started by Mr. Joseph 
Cononico, of Jeannette. He assembled a 
group of interested citizens of Jeannette 
and the surrounding area to initially 
start Operation Hospital During 1948 
and 1949, hopes and plans for the new 
hosiptal were conceived. When the city 
of Jeannette donated a 6%%-acre site in 
Paruco Park, concrete plans for the hos- 
pital were formulated, and a drive for 
funds began. You demonstrated your 
desire for a new hospital by pledging 
$435,000. Based upon the success of this 
first drive, the structure of-the originally 
planned 70-bed hospital was erected, the 
main.exterior work was completed, stair- 
cases were built in, and provisions were 
made for the installation of elevators. 

In 1952, another drive for funds was 
conducted in order that the existing 
structure might be completed, and the 
drive resulted in additional pledges of 
$60,000. This additional amount was 
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inadequate to complete the structure as 
a result construction remained almost at 
a standstill until 1955 due to lack of 
funds. 

In 1955, interest was renewed, and 
plans were drawn up for the addition of 
an east wing to the existing structure 
which would increase bed capacity to at 
least 100. This addition was considered 
necessary due to the increased demands 
for hospital services in our growing area. 
But before going any further with con- 
struction, two great problems had to be 
solved. First, how could the community 
procure and retain the administrative 
staff necessary to maintain the high level 
of efficiency we desired for our hospital? 
Secondly, where were the necessary 
funds going to come from? 

The Sisters of Charity came forth with 
the answer to the first problem, by agree- 
ing to provide the administrative staff 
for operation. They would assume su- 
pervision, and the maintenance of the 
highest standards of efficiency would be 
definitely assured. 

After provision was made for an ad- 
ministrative operating staff, the solution 
to the second problem was begun by con- 
ducting a third drive for funds in 1955, 
during which time pledges amounting to 
$535,000 were obtained. The Greensburg 
Diocese also volunteered a gift of $300,- 
000 making a combined total of $835,000. 
The association was aware that these 
funds were not sufficient to complete the 
job. Accordingly, through the untiring 
efforts of several members, they were 
successful in obtaining Federal funds to 
supplement the funds from the third 
drive. After bids were received, the 
association realized that increased con- 
struction costs required greater funds. 
It was at this point that with the aid of 
Hill-Burton Federal funds, the Greens- 
burg Diocese volunteered additional 
financial assistance amounting to $250,- 
000. 

These combined efforts have not been 
in vain, because our hopes and dreams 
of a new hospital have finally material- 
ized. The total cost of the completed 
project is over $2 million. Your hospital 
is a modern and up-to-date facility con- 
sisting of 100 beds and 28 bassinets. It 
is understandable that the demands of 
industrial and personal requirements in 
our fast-growing area will call for the 
many services which our Jeannette Hos- 
pital offers. 

We can all be proud of our new hos- 
pital. Its completion has only been made 
possible by the cooperation, sacrifice, 
and many hours of hard work by many 
devoted Jeannette and area citizens. It 
is to these citizens we wish to express 
our heartfelt thanks for a job well done. 

Now that we have its doors open in 
the name of Christian charity, this 
beautiful and practical structure has al- 
ready given the community a much 
needed lift in community pride and feel- 
ing of security. 

One cannot stress too much the work 
of the auxiliary made up of generous- 
hearted, inspired women from the sur- 
rounding communities as well as the city 
itself. It was their example and deter- 
mination through the dark days of 
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dampened ardor and financial worries 
that—along with the bulldog tenacious 
courage of a few men—kept the project 
alive. 

As a citizen of this community I can- 
not help but feel the pride that comes 
from living in a community where things 
can and are done by public-spirited co- 
operation. 

We know our problems are not over 
and that the Sisters of Charity will need 
the continued unselfish help of all of us. 
This hospital is part of our town to be 
cared for, nurtured, protected, and 
serviced. 

If we do this as a community, the good 
Sisters of Charity in turn will give us the 
care and protection our hospital is capa- 
ble of producing. 

Let us then rededicate ourselves to our 
original purpose “to build and maintain 
a hospital for the care and betterment 
of our community and its peoples.” 


Fiscal Condition of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, Californians are genuinely 
proud of the record that the new State 
administration is making in our State. 

Gov. Edmund G. “Pat” Brown, work- 
ing with a friendly Democratic legis- 
lature, has accomplished more in the 
last session of that legislature than any 
Governor has accomplished since the 
turn of the century. 

We of California are particularly con- 
cerned with the affairs of our State. 
The annual State budget is rapidly ap- 
proaching the $2 billion mark and ex- 
penditures must be carefully watched 
in order to keep it under control. 

The State controller, Mr. Alan Cran- 
ston, who took office with Governor 
Brown, released a statement of the fiscal 
condition of California under date of 
July 13, 1959, showing that the State’s 
general fund during the 1958 and 1959 
fiscal year cash balance was approach- 
ing $14 million. 

I know that Mr. Cranston’s report is 
of interest to all who are interested in 
State government and I am happy to 
make it part of these remarks: 

SACRAMENTO, July 16.—The State’s general 
fund ended the 1958-59 fiscal year with a 
cash balance of $13,773,358, State Controller 
Alan Cranston reported today. 

“But general fund expenditures still out- 
ran revenues by $61,659,388—or better than 
$5 million a month,” Cranston said. 

This, despite the fact that the State legis- 
lature advanced the collection of $55,167,752 
in insurance companies taxes from Novem- 
ber to June. 

Other factors which contributed to the 
healthy glow of the general fund were trans- 
fers from the last of the reserve funds and 
stringent governmental economies that 
saved an estimated $5 million in the last 6 
months of the fiscal year. 
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One of the transfers was a $55 million shift 
that killed off the so-called rainy day fund 
created out of World War II revenues and left 
untouched until recent high-expenditure, 
low-revenue years. 

“Total revenues for the 1958~—59 fiscal year 
were $1,211,682,245, an increase of $104,- 
487,456 or 9.44 percent over the 1957-58 fis- 
cal year,” Cranston said. 

Total expenditures were $1,273,341,633, an 
increase of $98,824,139 or 8.41 percent over 
the prior fiscal year. 

“The June 30 cash balance of $13,773,358 
compares with a balance of $5,728,701 as of 
June 30, 1958,” Cranston said. 

Cranston said the foregoing figures, con- 
tained in the controller’s preliminary annual 
report issued this week, reflect merely the 
cash position of the general fund as of June 
30 and do not account for obligations in- 
curred but not yet paid nor revenues accrued 
but not yet realized. 

“The size of the general fund surplus must 
await the computation of transactions fig- 
ured on an accrual basis,’ Cranston said. 
This, he indicated, would be done by August 
15. 

Major revenue sources for 1958-59 in- 
cluded: 

Sales and use taxes, $631,096,838; up 4.54 
percent. 

Bank and corporation franchise and in- 
come taxes, $175,404,605; up 1.91 percent. 

Personal income taxes, $160,679,653; up 
7.73 percent. 

Insurance companies taxes, $105,832,480; 
up 129.88 percent. 

Inheritance taxes, $42,009,037; down 1.61 
percent. 

Liquor taxes, $41,799,498; up 8.14 percent. 

Interest on investments and treasury de- 
posits, $13,041,740; down 13.26 percent. 

“The greatest single cost item paid from 
the general fund was $571,045,118 for appor- 
tionments to elementary schools, high 
schools, and junior colleges,” Cranston said. 





Support Grows for White Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 42,1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 21 the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Bates] and I introduced in 
the House, and Senators HUBERT 
HuMPuHREY and GeorcE AIKEN introduced 
in the Senate, concurrent resolutions 
calling for the establishment of a Great 
White Fleet of mercy ships to carry 
American surplus foods, medical aid, and 
supplies to disaster and distress areas 
throughout the world. 

This bright new concept for peace, the 
idea of an Oklahoma naval officer, 
Comdr. Frank A. Manson, of Tahlequah, 
has inspired a tremendous outpouring 
of commendation, good will, and support 
from the American people across the 
length and breadth of the land. As you 
know, the July 27 issue of Life magazine, 
with a striking cover picture and its lead 
story and editorial column, threw its 
full support behind the Manson plan for 
a Great White Fleet as a “bold proposal 
for peace,” and had a strong followup 
story in its August 3 issue. 
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On the day the concurrent resolutions 
were initially introduced in both Houses 
of Congress, all types of news media in 
America immediately showed great in- 
terest in the proposal. Radio and TV 
networks, news services, and independent 
newspapers made many inquiries and 
followed up with stories. Great Ameri- 
can newspapers have endorsed the idea 
editorially. For example, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of July 23 in an editorial 
entitled ‘“‘To Relieve Human Suffering,” 
said in part: 

It would be hard to do more good at 
smaller cost and we hope that Congress will 
look with favor on the proposal and that 
in turn it will be approved by President 
Eisenhower. 


In an editorial entitled “Great White 
Fleet,” the Christian Science Monitor 
of July 27 said in part: 

As a dramatic, impressive, traveling ad- 
vertisement of Americans’ dominant desire 
to be helpful, not warlike, the idea has 
enormous possibilities. It certainly should 
be seriously explored and considered. 


A much smaller newspaper, which I 
understand publishes twice weekly, the 
Franklin Times, of Louisburg, N.C., in 
an editorial on Tuesday, July 28, called 
Manson’s idea the “boldest, most imagi- 
native plan offered for world peace and 
good will we think since the Marshall 
plan. We highly endorse Commander 
Manson’s plan and would like to see it 
put into operation with all possible 
speed.”’ 

The response of the American people 
to this proposal for a new Great White 
Fleet has been terrific and overwhelm- 
ing, if the reaction received in my office 
by telegram, letters, petitions, postal 
cards, telephone call, and personal calls, 
is any indication. More than a thousand 
written communications, some of them 
signed by 20 or more persons, have al- 
ready been received on this subject alone. 
One letter, received from Geneva, IIL, 
reads as follows: 

A citywide poll was demanded and taken 
by the citizens of Geneva, Ill., for the pro- 
motion of the Great White Fleet. The results 
are as follows: Those in favor, 3,485; those 
against, 73; not voting, 2,345 (estimated). 


The proposal of the Great White Fleet, 
if my mail is any criterion, touched a 
deep wellspring of American faith, vi- 
sion, and desire to see evidence of the 
great American dream become more 
visible to the world. Of all the com- 
munications received, only a dozen were 
opposed to the plan at last count. 

Several persons enclosed checks or 
cash with their letters as tangible evi- 
dence of their deep interest and strong 
desire to see the Great White Fleet go 
into action. Many, many more, includ- 
ing individuals, corporations, and as- 
sociations, pledged financial support at 
the proper time. Some called for a 
“dollar crusade.” At least one person 
wrote he would be willing to send $100 
a year for this purpose. Another per- 
son said he would pledge 5 percent of his 
monthly income and said: 

With 12 to feed, it’s all I can do—wish 
it was more, 
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Offers of help are being received from 
very strong and influential groups. Over 
the weekend, the initial sponsors of the 
resolutions in the House and in the Sen- 
ate received a wire from George Killion, 
chairman of the Committee of American 
Steamship Lines, composed of major 
American flag steamship companies op- 
erating under contract with the Mari- 
time Administration, offering to meet 
with sponsors of the project to discuss 
“ways and means of lending our ship- 
ping know-how to the advancement and 
operation of this inspired project. Our 
efforts would be directed to establishing 
experienced shipping organization on a 
nonprofit basis.” We expect to meet 
with a committee soon to discuss this 
fine offer. 

The Radio and Television Executive 
Society has strongly endorsed the Great 
White Fleet proposal. The American 
Board of Abdominal Surgery called the 
White Fleet ‘certainly a positive step,” 
and offered to assist in any manner you 
desire to obtain the best qualified ab- 
dominal surgeons for the White Fleet, 
and also to provide space in the Journal 
of Abdominal Surgery to tell the story 
of the White Fleet. 

The American Merchant Marine Li- 
brary Association has offered its service 
in providing seagoing library units for 
the vessels of the Great White Fleet. 
Publishers, advertising agencies, civic 
organizations, and many other leaders 
in business and professional fields have 
endorsed the plan and offered help and 
support. 

Offers to volunteer their own personal 
services in the Great White Fleet have 
been received from many persons in 
many professions. In addition to doc- 
tors and registered nurses, we have had 
letters offering personal volunteer serv- 
ices from dentists, medical photogra- 
phers, chaplains, optometrists, licensed 
practical nurses, hospital dietitians, 
helicopter pilots, medical secretaries, 
teachers, physical therapists, and one 
licensed embalmer. Of great signifi- 
cance to me is the fact that many young 
people, in high school and in college, 
have written in connection with their 
desire to serve with the Great White 
Fleet, and they indicate they could let 
this plan be a significant part of their 
own planning for future education and 
training, and their own life’s work. 

Perhaps the strongest support has 
come from churches and church people 
across the Nation. Letters of strong 
support have come from Protestants 
and Catholics alike, and from people of 
the Jewish faith. One Buddhist group 
from a nearby State strongly endorses 
the proposal. 

Because it is typical of the mail along 
this line which is being received, I should 
like to quote from a letter received from 
the pastor of a Congregational church 
in Iowa: 

I am a parish pastor who wishes to com- 
mend you and thank you for supporting 
the idea of the New White Fleet. So long 
as the project continues to be a nonpartisan, 
unselfish effort to help peoples of the world 
who are in need for any reason, I shall be 
able to speak and work for it. Let us not 
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turn this into a political method but rather 
let the strength of America speak for itself 
in surplus given freely, medical and teaching 
abilities given kindly, and service to man- 
kind as the single aim. A nation as blessed 
as we are can find a new value in life when 
it gives to others what it has so much of 
itself. 


He goes on to say he has asked his 
parish to study the proposal—something 
many other ministers, Sunday school 
teachers, and church leaders have done. 

The American people who have writ- 
ten to me from practically every State 
in the Union always provide provoca- 
tive ideas and are a_ never-failing 
source of original though, and great in- 
spiration. In addition to the over- 
whelming sentiment in favor of the 
Great White Fleet, there is a strong 
overtone of the very profound and very 
urgent desire of the American people to 
promote the cause of peace and to be 
helpful to victims of suffering and dis- 
aster throughout the world. 

A number of letters are concerned 
that the project might be considered a 
propaganda scheme and urge that care- 
ful precautions be taken to prevent such 
an eventuality. For example, one man 
from Illinois wrote me in part: 

One reservation: The suggestion that a 
seventh ship might be added to exhibit U.S. 
culture and industry might be fraught with 
danger. It could give rise to the suspicion 
that the real reason behind the fleet is not 
true altruism but a desire to create good 
will for American industry. This would be 
disastrous to the fleet idea. One suggestion: 
If a seventh ship were to be added why not 


make it international in scope and have ex- 
hibits of some of the best cultural and most 
heipful scientific advances from all over the 
world? I have in mind exhibits of drugs 
to heal diseases, works of UNESCO, peace- 
time uses of nuclear energy, etc. This could 


do much to bind mankind together. 


Other letters have suggested that the 
United Nations, the World Health Or- 
ganization, or the Red Cross should be 
brought into the picture. Still others 
would like to see the ships of the White 
Fleet named for great names in medi- 
cine, for the great nurses of history, or 
for great scientists. 

Many who write stress the urgency for 
immediate creation of the Great White 
Fleet and point out that now that it has 
been publicized “there would be un- 
favorable repercussions if it is allowed 
to lapse.”” Another concern in this con- 
nection is the fear that there is “noth- 
ing to prevent Russia from taking the 
idea and beating us to the field.” One 
Tennesseean wrote in part: 

With all due respect, please hurry before 
this turns out to be_another Aswan Dam and 
the Little Ruskie, Mr. K., get in on the act 
by beating us to it. 


Excerpts from some of the many other 
letters received provide some examples 
of true Americana. One such letter 
starts with the sentence: 

My husband and I just read the Life mag- 
azine article on the Great White Fleet. 


And the next concluding sentence 
reads: 
Damn the torpedoes, full speed ahead. 
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Another letter says: 


The newly proposed Great White Fleet 
could be any color as far as I’m concerned. 
If this plan doesn’t materialize, you'll not 
only disillusion the American people, but 
also those people who have long been wait- 
ing for Just such a Great White Fleet. 


The text of another letter follows: 

I see no point in making my views known 
in terms of deathless prose. Here’s my vote 
for the Great White Fleet—enthusiastically. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I should 
like to convey a message to one of our 
esteemed colleagues by inserting in the 
REeEcorpD the text of a letter received from 
Point Lookout, Mo., which reads: 

I am not one of your constituents but 
would sure like to say that I am one of the 
many down here in these Ozark Hills who 
would back your bill or resolution favoring 
the New White Fleet completely. You might 
pass this letter on to our good friend CHARLIE 
Brown and tell him we would like to see 
him back it, too. 


Mr. Speaker, I might add that Mr. 
Brown introduced his House Concurrent 
Resolution 320 calling for the creation 
of the Great White Fleet on July 21, the 
very day the initial resolutions were 
introduced. 

Before going on to a discussion of the 
response from my own Second District 
of Oklahoma, I should like to read a few 
excerpts from a self-styled teenager, also 
from Missouri, who said she had just 
finished reading about the Great White 
Fleet. She wrote: 

I am only 14 years old, but I am as con- 
cerned in our Nation’s peace as anyone. The 
world needs more Commander Mansons. The 
only thing fighting accomplishes is killing 
people, while a fieet of mercy ships would cre- 
ate a “good” feeling between those nations 
that are not as fortunate as the United 
States. This is Just my point of view, but 
maybe other people have the same idea. 
This is a teenager’s opinion, 


Mr. Speaker, the mail I have received 
from the Second Congressional District 
of Oklahoma has been overwhelmingly 
in support of this proposal. Only one 
letter has been received at last count 
from my district in opposition: and, of 
approximately 65 letters received from 
Oklahomans outside my congressional 
district, only one was opposed. The let- 
ters of support are similar to those re- 
ceived from all over the country, and in- 
clude offers of financial support, the 
volunteering of professional services by 
physicians, television personnel, dentists, 
and teachers, and general strong en- 
dorsement of the Manson plan. 

I am proud to say that the first writ- 
ten message I received on the Great 
White Fleet proposal came from my dis- 
trict. On July 21, the officers and mem- 
bers of Veterans of Foreign Wars, Post 
No. 4877, in Muskogee, Okla., wired me 
through their commander, Clyde Neff, as 
follows: 

The proposed resolution of sending mercy 
ships to the world’s disaster areas is of a 
vital concern to the VFW Post 4977. This 
proposal would help promote peace and good 
will throughout the world. As one nation 
and one people under God, we should aid 
our fellow man in time of need. Therefore, 
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we fully endorse and support this proposal 
and trust that every effort will be put forth 
for its passage into law. 


John Mahoney, of Radio Station 
KVIN, in Vinita, Okla., sent me “‘a short 
comment on the Great White Fleet pro- 
posal of fellow Oklahoman, Com- 
mander Frank Manson,” and called it 
the “best constructive thinking, to en- 
courage good will and further better 
American interest abroad since ‘Willie 
and Joe’.” 


My old and cherished friend, Dr. J. R. 
Graves, of Westville, Okla., wrote me 
that he endorsed the Manson plan 100 
percent, and added: 

Now Ed, you may think I am displaying 
a false impression, but I-believe I could get 
500 signatures of endorsement and not cross 
the Barren Fork or the Illinois. 


These are two Oklahoma rivers whose 
confluence is near Adair County where 
Dr. Graves resides. 


Other persons writing letters of strong 
endorsement from my district include 
James Dunn, tSate service officer of the 
State Veterans Department in Musko- 
gee; Dr. James H. Elliott, of Nowata; 
Mr. Robert E. Sattler, of Bartlesville, 
Ist Lt. Donald R. Adair, of Pryor; 
Mr. Jim Nevens, of Beggs; Mr. and Mrs. 
Ben Terry, of Henryetta; Mr. and Mrs. 
Virgil Fields, of Jay; Mr. G. N. Irish, of 
Muskogee; Mr. Marcel Lefebvre, of 
Okmulgee; Mr. W. H. Wilson, of Porter; 
Mr. Joe Kearney, of Henryetta; Mr. 
Charles L. Harris, of Muskogee; and Mr. 
Gentry Lee, of Bartlesville. 


Mr. Speaker, the vast majority of the 
American people from whom I have 
heard in connection with the Great 
White Fleet proposal overwhelmingly 
endorse it, just as do the people from 
my congressional district and from my 
State. It is my understanding that 
there are 45 House concurrent resolu- 
tions already introduced calling for the 
establishment of this Great White 
Fleet, and that 34 Senators are now co- 
sponsors of the Senate concurrent reso- 
lution in the other chamber. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge the earliest pos- 
sible action by the Congress on these 
resolutions, and suggest that the Presi- 
dent, with the authority already at his 
disposal, get things underway immedi- 
ately so that the Russians do not, as so 
many Americans have pointed out they 
could, beat us by bringing this magnifi- 
cent concept into actuality. 

Mr. Speaker, as a final note and as an 
indication of the potential meaning to 
the world of this proposal, let me insert 
in the Recorp this one letter I have re- 
ceived from across our border to the 
north: 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CANADA, 
Tuesday, July 28,1959. 

DreaR Mr. EDMONDSON: Being a young 
Canadian teacher I can offer you neither 
time nor money for the wonderful new white 
fleet which you are sponsoring. 

The courage, ingenuity, and kindness of 
yourself and your fellow Americans will make 
this dream a reality. We are proud that the 
United States is our neighbor country. 
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In the coming season I shall explain your 
endeavor to my large class, and each child 
will offer prayers for its success. 

May God bless you. 

Sincerely, 
ROSEMARY SAMSON. 





Peoria Journal Star Editor in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the 10th, 11th, and 12th in a 
series of articles by Editor Charles L. 
Dancey appearing in the Peoria Jour- 
nal Star: 

[From the Peoria Journal Star, July 29, 1959] 
Soviet Resort Luxurious, BUT MEDICINAL 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 

SocuI.—I finally got to swim in the Black 
Sea. I had tried to find and buy a swimming 
suit at both Yalta and Odessa, and at Sochi 
I finally succeeded. 

Cost is 35 rubles (not bad, by my count). 
At 10 to 1, $3.50. At 4 to 1 it would have 
been almost $9. The suit is by checking 
here about a $1.50 bargain basement type. 

The Black Sea is quiet for one so big. 
Virtually no tides, no swells. It is cool and 
refreshing and not as salty as the ocean. 
The beach is a solid mass of round stones. 

The Chaika (Seagull) Hotel in Sochi is a 
place of fabulous luxury—a long hike in- 
volving,a half-dozen flights of stone stairs 
past fountains and through parks and by 
statuary to get through the grounds to the 
entrance. 

One doesn’t think of this kind of wasteful 
luxury in the Soviet Union, and the Chaika 
was built by the Communists. It was nota 
summer palace of the czar, like some others. 
But they imitated that kind of grandeur. 

It would hardly be practical in the United 
States because of the fantastic job of keep- 
ing it up. However, in Russia, there are still 
many people with limited ability who are 
kept busy doing small, menial, and dirty jobs 
for next to nothing in pay. 

In the evening I went to the summer thea- 
ter, a big Grecian-styled amphitheater, open 
air, with Greek columns surrounding it. But 
the show was an Armenian troop in dinner 
dress offering an imitation-American show, 
with jazz orchestra, master of ceremonies, 
comedians, torch singer, and the whole busi- 
ness. Pretty dreary. 

The big hit with the audience was a fat 
little guy with heavy eyebrows that were 
pinned to his hairline who sang American 
songs (in English) in a Dean Martinish voice 
with Frankie Laine gestures. 

The following.morning I went to a place 
that would open the eyes of any Pekinite, 
another palatial building with beautiful 
grounds—but this was a “sanitorium” 
known as the “heart of Sochi” where 5,000 
people a day are treated for various ills with 
sulfur water. 


The familiar odor of sulfur water, so plen- 
tiful at Pekin Mineral Springs Park, is every- 
where, and lines of people are bathing, hav- 
ing arms dipped in swirling bowls of sulfur 
water, and sitting in rows with inhalators 
over their faces breathing sulfur water 
steam. 

There are 46 sanitoriums in Sochi, almost 
all built “since the revolution,” and chan- 
neling their patients to this spot for sulfur 
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treatment. They say they treat 2 million a 
year—and I believe it. 

This is one of the big propaganda stunts, 
shoving millions through these palaces to 
get “health” treatments, and telling them 
how much the new regime does for the peo- 
ple—at 500 rubles a head from the worker 
(and the rest from his union). Doctors 
“diagnose” every case and “prescribe treat- 
ment”. for every person getting this sulfur 
water series. 

In one area everyone is getting a sulfur 
water shower. The Russians say: “It won’t 
cure baldness, but it will arrest it.” 

From these luxurious surroundings I was 
to go to the other extreme that afternoon. 





[From the Peoria Journal Star, July 30, 1959] 
RAGGED PEASANT ARMENIANS, AT RESORT 
RUSSIANS 

e (By Charles L. Dancey) 


Socui.—Professor Rai, an Indian associated 
with the University of Calcutta, Mr. Peoples, 
and Eugene (Sochi guide) took a drive of 75 
miles through the Caucusus Mountains deep 
into Georgian S.S.R. to a high mountain lake 
called Ritz and a high mountain called 
Aghuna. 

The professor has been in Russia 2 years 
on a grant from the government to “trans- 
late Bengalese poetry into Russian” and, I 
suspect, also get a very thorough Communist 
indoctrination. I haven’t met a Russian as 
aggressive in following the party line as he. 

Driving inland we had to stop the car 
four times because of herds of goats or don- 
keys on the road. Each time they were being 
guided by men riding weatherbeaten horses, 
and these men looked like pictures out of 
the dark ages. They wore greasy caps, 
ragged baggy heavy-cloth clothes, and were 
themselves lined and whiskery. 

“Most of the peasants are Armenians 
here,” said Eugene. They surely weren't 
Russians, 

We passed an old woman, bent almost 
double under a load of wood on her back, 
trudging up the mountain. 

We also passed an old-fashioned pack 
train. A few more ragged peasants on beat- 
up horses and a long string of horses and 
mules with gear stacked on their backs. 

Coming back we were delayed for long 
periods by work gangs, made up mostly of 
women, who were busy shoveling tarry oil 
onto the road and then hastily throwing 
crushed rock on top with their shovels. 

It is back-breaking work and people may 
say that the Russian women are muscled and 
strong like men, but they still look like 
women and work like women and handle 
shovels like women. 

Yet, at the top, after passing through all 
these views out of the distant and brutal 
past, we came to this lovely lake with a 
beautiful blue restaurant built like a Swiss 
chalet, a dock, and a bunch of speedboats— 
all this against the background of the snow- 
streaked, cloud-crowned mountains. 

I saw no “Armenians” here. Only Rus- 
sians eating, drinking wine, and ripping 
about in the speedboats. 

This helped make some of Professor Rai’s 
comments harder to take than usual, and 
we argued a bit. Eugene was usually silent. 
At one point he interjected to say that Rus- 
sia and America are both modern countries 
with much energy, and each has some good 
and some bad. If we could exchange knowl- 
edge, he said, we would both be better off. 

(I note that Khrushchev denies any such 
thing. They are ahead in everything, says 
Khrushchev.) 

At another point, Professor Rai remarked 
that we may both be off base, and China 
“may well be the country of the future.” 

At this point, I could see the steam com- 
ing out of Eugene’s ears. All he did actually 
say, however, was “I don’t think so. Their 
language is a handicap to mass education.” 
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Later at the free market (most of the 
peasants again were Armenian) Rai asked if 
the prices are fixed. It was really more of 
a statement than a question, following Eu- 
gene’s statement that it was a free market 
for peasants. 

Eugene said, “No.” 

“You mean they change from booth to 
booth and from day to day?” persisted the 
professor. 


“No,” said Eugene impatiently. “They 
are fixed by natural law. You cannot sell 
for more than it is worth. No one will buy. 
You will not sell for less. Natural law.” 


The professor subsided, and mumbled: 
“Supply and demand.” 


[From the Peoria Journal Star, July 31, 1959] 
SPECIAL SEATS AT RED CIRCUS A REAL JOKE 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 


Socu1.—We went to a Russian circus, and 
it is quite a sight. They placed us (as 
usual) in a front row box. Behind us in the 
other row in the same box was a Russian 
couple. 7 

“For some réason,” said the woman, “‘they 
are being seated in the front row and we 


were seated in the second.” 

A little later when they learned Peoples 
and I were Americans they laughed out loud. 

“Naturally,” said she, “Americans—first 
row, Rooskee, behind.” Big joke. (Not the 
first time I have heard comment that Ameri- 
cans and West Germans get special, plush 
treatment.) 

This couple were very friendly throughout 
the evening thereafter, and did not seem to 
resent the situation, but found it amusing— 
and interesting. 

The circus acrobatics were pretty amateur- 
ish, and I don’t know if the lion act was 
superbly professional or very amateurish. I 
know one thing, that the Russian circus 
keeps you on the edge of your seat. Where- 
as at home you know the pros can do what 
they set out to do, and add a few false moves 
for thrills—here they seem to be doing their 
best, and just barely getting away with it— 
so you don’t know what is going to happen 
next, 

Finally, they had a lion act where the 
lions rode around the ring on the backs of 
the horses. I’ve never seen this before. 

However, I doubt if we ever will over here. 
The horses’ heads are held low with a brutal 
bit in the mouth belted to the special lion 
saddle. I don’t think the SPCA would go 
for this or for the vicious prodding of the 
lions with long spears thrust through the 
bar, or whacking them with said spears, to 
get them to perform as advertised. 

The professor rode back with us, and 
again started the Red theme (which is sup- 
posed to sap our will) that a Socialist world 
is inevitable because of the superior plan- 
ning of the party system. 

He’s a literary man and has quoted Burns 
at me, so finally I just reminded him: “The 
best laid plans of mice and men gang aft 


aglee.” 
He suggested we change the subject. 





J. Hyde Sweet Has Been an Active News- 
man for 50 Years at Nebraska City, 
Nebr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, on August 
15 of this year one of the great men of 
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Nebraska journalism and a former Mem- 
ber of this House, J. Hyde Sweet, editor 
and publisher of the Nebraska City News- 
Press, celebrates his 50th year of active 
newspapering in Nebraska City. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to congratulate him on the excellent 
service he has rendered his hometown 
readers and the people of Nebraska 
through his astute observations on the 
passing scene carried daily in his own 
column and on the editorial page of his 
newspaper. He has made through his 
writings a major contribution to the peo- 
pie of his city and State. 

It was on August 15, 1909, that Hyde 
Sweet came to Nebraska City as part 
owner and business manager of the old 
Nebraska City Press, the forerunner of 
the present News-Press. It was not long 
until he moved from the business office 
to the newsroom and began putting his 
writing talent and his ability as a shrewd 
observer to work. As a reporter he de- 
veloped a flair for finding the right 
angle to a story and an ability to bring 

the human interest in the happen- 
ings he observed around him. 

Within 10 years he evolved into a col- 
umnist and began his Kick Kolumn 
which has since become one of the most 
widely quoted news column in the Mid- 
dle West. He has not, however, con- 
fined his writing ability to this column 
alone. He writes the daily editorial for 
his newspaper and I have always found 
these editorials to be composed of good 
writing, keen observation, and sound 
commonsense. 

The people who work with him on the 
News-Press will celebrate his 50th an- 
niversary with a dinner and open house 
on September 2. I would like to add to 
their best wishes my own congratula- 
tions on 50 years of past excellence and 
my hopes for many more years of the 
same kind of generous service rendered 
by a great and good spirit to the people 
around him. 


out 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who. have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrecorp. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGRESsIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TiTLte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcoOrD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim ~e- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS= 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the ReEcorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript.—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp forlday. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the REcorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall-be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent REcorpD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published ‘n the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 





‘Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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“Democracy Versus Communism,” 


a Textbook for Everyone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, some years ago, I addressed the 
House and pointed out that there should 
be written and made available to the 
people and, especially the schools, a book 
on communism, analyzing the principles 
of government advocated by the Com- 
munists and, more or less in a parallel 
way, outlining the principles of govern- 
ment upon which democracy or a rep- 
resentative government is based. 

The Institute of Fiscal and Political 
Education undertook to have such a book 
written. The responsibility for writing 
it was given to Prof. Kenneth Colegrove, 
of Northwestern University, in which he 
was ably assisted by other eininent 
scholars. The result was a book entitled 
“Democracy Versus Communism.” 

The publication and distribution of 
this book filled a vacuum in our educa- 
tional system. It was written in such a 
way that it appealed particularly to pri- 
mary and high school groups. The in- 
terest developed for this book has been 
astonishing. 

In view of my long experience in the 
Congress and, as a former teacher, I 
readly saw the need for such a textbook 
and the impact it would have upon our 
young people. The reception given it 
has been gratifyingly astonishing. 

I will not burden the Recorp with 
many of the favorable reviews and com- 
ments on the book but I do want to in- 
clude a few. 

There follow two quotations from 
Cardinal Cushing: 

I have always been convinced that unless 
our people receive proper anticommunistic 
education they will be continually indiffer- 
ent to this international conspiracy; they 
will be disunited in their opposition to it; 
they will be an easy prey for all those who are 
commissioned by Moscow to spread the com- 
munistic line. 

In the fall of the year we will probably 
recommend the book “Democracy Versus 
Communism” to our school assistants with 
the hope that they will follow the example of 
the secretary of education of the Archdioces 
of New York. . 


Also, the following quotation from 
Hon. Harold Hayes, Chief, Publications 
Branch, Department of Defense, which 
has given wide distribution of the book 
in its libraries at home and overseas, is 
not without significance: 

Congratulations on the review in the New 
World Review. It was what you expected, to 


Appendix 


be sure. When the Communists yell “mur- 
der,’”’ you know your aim is good. This review 
proves again the effectiveness of “Democracy 
Versus Communism.” 


Probably one of the best authorities on 
communism is Vice President. Nixon, who 
writes as follows: 


This is just a note to thank you for your 
letter of July 7 enclosing an article which 
Lyle Wilson wrote about your book “Democ- 
racy Versus Communism.” I certainly agree 
with his statements and would greatly ap- 
preciate being able to take you up on your 
offer to send me another copy of the book. 
I would like to have several of the people 
who will accompany me to Russia read it be- 
fore our departure. 


The New York Daily News had a 
cogent editorial on the merits and im- 
portance of “Democracy Versus Com- 
munism”’: 

THE NATURE OF THE ENEMY—I 


Not enough Americans, President Eisen- 
hower feels, are aware of the nature of com- 
munism and Communists, and of the fact 
that the free world is literally in a life-and- 
déath struggle with this 20th century slave 
philosophy and its slave-driver practitioners. 

The President voiced that worry of his at 
a White House dinner one evening last week 
for a few press representatives—a dinner 
which made headlines around the free world 
for the next couple of days. He went on to 
express the hope that the U.S. press would 
do what it could to acquaint all its readers 
with the nature of the Communist enemy 
and the scope of the worldwide criminal 
Communist conspiracy against human 
liberty. 

General Eisenhower was not exaggerating 
the threat of communism, or overstating its 
savage hatred of Western civilization and its 
deailed plans for wrecking that civilization 
and taking the world into a new dark age. 

Accordingly, the News begins today a series 
of editorials under the title “The Nature of 
the Enemy,” in which we will do our best 
to explain this malignant growth which Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels planted in the 
world’s body politic with their “Communist 
Manifesto” in 1848. 

The editorials will appear about once a 
week. 

WE'LL DO OUR BEST 


They will go into every major aspect of 
cOMmmunism—its naked military threat of 
world conquest if the West ever drops its 
guard, its plans for economic warfare, waged 
from its arsenals of slave labor, its achieve- 
ments up to now along that line, the train- 
ing of Comunist conspirators, communism’s 
hatred of religion and the reasons for that 
hatred, what a Soviet occupation of the 
United States would do to most Americans, 
and the ways in which the free world, with 
courage and sacrifice, can crush this octopus. 

We'll start out by recommending what we 
regard as a great book on communism, which 
we believe ought to be in use in all high 
schools in this country, and which many an 
adult could read with great profit to him- 
self or herself. 

The book is “Democracy Versus Commu- 
nism,” by Kenneth Colegrove, published by 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Princeton, N.J., for the 
Institute of Fiscal and Political Education; 














































































424 pages, numerous pictures, cartoons, 
maps, and diagrams. 


VACCINATION FOR BRAINS 


Dr. Colegrove’s book has been in circula- 
tion about 2 years. It is now in use in some 
1,000 schools around the country. We hope 
it may spread to all the other high schools— 
fast—as a basis for courses in communism to 
vaccinate young Americans’ brains and souls 
against this plague. 

Only by teaching communism’s aims, 
methods and philosophy, as Senator KEN- 
NETH B. KEATING, Republican, of New York, 
said in Washington last week, “can the So- 
viet plan for world domination be exposed 
to our young people and their will to resist 
it and recognize it be sharpened.” 

The Colegrove book will achieve that result 
better than any other books we've seen, for 
young people of high school age. (“Pro- 
tracted Conflict,” surveyed in this space 
a week ago, is written in a style geared more 
to college students and adults.) 

“Democracy Versus Communism” is divided 
into short, easily read sections throughout, 
and contains hardly a word that any high 
school student will have to look up in the 
dictionary. 

It contains a short history of the Commu- 
nist idea (first hatched by the ancient Greek 
philosopher Plato, so far as recorded history 
shows), then sets forth on a detailed account 
of present-day communism—how it operates 
and what its objectives are, and how far short 
it has fallen of delivering the heaven on 
earth which it promises. 

Along with the detailed explanation of 
communism goes an equally detailed descrip- 
tion of how the American free-enterprise sys- 
tem (which Colegrove frankly and proudly 
calls capitalism) works to deliver the highest 
living standards ever seen in the world. 

We think Colegrove is a little too im- 
pressed by the United Nations, and a little 
too charitable toward such creeping Socialist 
things in this country as the Tennessee 
Valely Authority. But aside from that, we 
believe this book is a masterpiece which 
should become a milestone in the history 
of American education. 


The following is also a review of the 
book in the Washington Daily News by 
its noted writer, Lyle C. Wilson, under 
date of July 6, 1959: 

TEXTBOOK FOR EVERYONE 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

This essay is an unabashed plug for a text- 
book which is being used in about 1,000 U.S. 
schools but which should be used in many 
thosuands more. 

The book is “Democracy Versus Commu- 
nism.” It was prepared and published by 
the Institute of Fiscal and Political Educa- 
tion, D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., Princeton, 
N.J., prints and distributes the book for the 
Institute. 

It is simply written, well within the com- 
prehension of high school freshmen or, even, 
eighth grade students. This book is recom- 
mended reading for interested adults, how- 
ever, because it explains effectively what 
are the great basic differences between de- 
mocracy and communism. 

Too many adults, interested or not, are 
not sufficiently aware of these differences 
as to be able to explain to themselves or 
to others what these differences are. It 
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would be good for the United States if all 
citizens would read this book. 

If you think you are a superior type who 
understands and can simply explain the 
basic differences between communism and 
democracy, then, friend, pause right here 
and have a go at it. If you are unable to 
state at least some of these basic differences 
simply, quickly and easily, then you owe it 
to yourself and to your fellow citizens to 
buy this book and to read it. 

Vice President RicHarp M. Nixon is a 
knowledgeable fellow about communism. He 
could do worse, however, than to get a copy 
ef the institute’s book for airplane reading 
when he fites this month to Moscow. Per- 
haps John Marshall, who is president of the 
institute, will send a copy to the Vice Presi- 
dent for free. 

If so, Mr. Marshall might also send one 
to the White House. President Eisenhower 
flunked his biggest test on the difference be- 
tween communism and democracy. Ike was 
frank enough to make a public confession. 
He told a news conference in 1957 that he 
and Soviet Marshal Zhukov had “many long 
discussions about our respective doctrines.” 

“I was very hard put to it,” Ike confessed, 
“when Zhukov insisted that their system 
appealed to the idealistic, and we completely 
to the materialistic, and I had a very tough 
time trying to defend our position.” 

A student in any of the 1,000 schools where 
the institute’s book is being used as a text 
would have represented the United States 
better than Mr. Eisenhower in those talks 
with Zhukov. Students in the multithou- 
sands of schools in which the book is not 
used, however, probably would be no better 
informed on this subject than Mr. Eisen- 
hower. The President has some ideas on the 
subject and they are good ones. For ex- 
ample, he said in 1956: 

“Competition for men’s minds begins 
when they are students. This is when they 
must be taugh to discriminate between 
truth and falsehood. Specifically they must 
be taught to discriminate between the Amer- 
ican form of government and the Soviet 
iorm 

That is exactly what “Democracy Versus 
Communism” seeks to teach. 


Another review is by Elizabeth Moos 
who writes a critical review in the New 
World Review of ‘“‘Democracy Versus 
Communism,” which by reason of the 
source and views of the critic in them- 
selves constitute a strong recommenda- 
tion for the book, in my opinion: 

CoLp War TEXTBOOK 
(A review by Elizabeth Moos of “Democracy 

Versus Communism,” by Kenneth Colgrove, 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Princeton, N.J., 1958; 

424 pp.) 

We have had during the cold war period, 
a spate of hate-Russia publications. This 
textbook, published for the Institute of Fis- 
cal and Political Education, is one of the 
most elaborate and biased of any I have yet 
read. It is directed to the youth of our coun- 
try and may make—may be making—a con- 
tribution to distrust, prejudice, and fear, 
essentials in war psychology. 

It is slick, no expense has been spared to 
make the format attractive. It is full of 
pictures and drawings, tests to help teachers, 
summaries, etc. In the preface a number of 
educators, some of whom are well known for 
scholarship and objectivity, are mentioned 
and we are told that they have criticized the 
text. The implication, of course, is that they 
have approved it. Probably because of this 
“sponsorship,” the text has been adopted by 
boards of education in 21 States in spite of 
the fact that the author is better known for 
his support of McCarthyism and his attacks 
on scholarly foundations than for his educa- 
tional achievements. It is difficult to believe 
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that such informed educators as Dr. Howard 
Wilson and Dr. Richard Burkhardt, who are 
mentioned in the preface, have approved the 
book as published. 

The book makes little pretense of being 
objective; the thesis is clear from the very 
beginning and no propaganda device how- 
ever dishonest, is omitted in the effort to 
prove it. The thesis that everything Com- 
munist, t.e., Soviet, is wholly evil, that every- 
thing American is democratic and completely 
perfect. 

There is some history, treated very ten- 
dentiously in an effort to prove that revo- 
lutionary change is per se wrong and the 
Russian revolution not only wrong but un- 
necessary. The czar was making the neces- 
sary changes; “Many freedoms that the Rus- 
sian people had under the Csar were swept 
away when the Bolsheviks seized power * * *” 
and “almost half the people could read and 
write * * *” (under the Csar). We know 
what the “rights” of the people were before 
the revolution and we know that, at most, 
24 percent of the people were literate. But 
will the teachers or students who use this 
text know it? 

In the effort to present a picture of our 
democracy as ideal, some statements are 
made that are rather more than merely mis- 
leading. Contrasting our treatment of 
minorities with the treatment purported to 
be given by the Soviets to their minorities we 
learn that “by 1957, integration was well on 
the way in the Southern States,” that the 
Indians who are still trying to hold some of 
their land (granted by treaty) “have been 
gradually gotten off their reservations * * * 
are becoming self-supporting useful citi- 
zens.” Our democracy, writes Mr. Colgrove, 
rests on the principal of a vote for every- 
one, and now “one man, one ballot is the 
rule in the United States.” Not a word do 
the students hear about the struggle now 
going on for this very right to vote of which 
millions of our colored citizens have been 
deprived. 

Material on the Soviet Union, its govern- 
ment and the life of its people, is an amaz- 
ing hodgepodge of bits of fact, pure fiction, 
generalization. There are no _ objective 
scholarly references quoted, no bibliography. 
Quotations are used out of context, usually 
with no source given, undated. Pictures 
are used in questionable ways. So we have 
a picture of Soviet children doing exercises 
with rods—an exercise often used in our 
gymnastics. The caption is “Russian chil- 
dren are being given special exercises to 
strengthen their arms and hands for factory 
work.” No documentation is given for this. 

Cartoons, some obviously dating from the 
twenties, are printed with neither date nor 
source. The many drawings were done to 
illustrate the thesis, in comic-book style 
with crude representations of the Soviets as 
robots or monsters. 

When it is necessary to admit something 
positive, the author always counteracts it at 
once. So when we read that now there are 
refrigerators, washing machines, TV and cars 
in the Soviet Union we read in the next 
sentence that “Communist visitors say that 
no one but high government officials, army 
Officers or factory managers can own such 
luxuries.” What Communist visitor? 
When? Much of the most violent anti- 
Soviet writing is material quoted from stor- 
ies told by refugees or some of the well- 
known anti-Soviet writers. Such melodra- 
matic stuff is featured by being set in bold 
type, on a special page so that students who 
may not manage to read the dull text will 
surely get an emotional impression that may 
arouse hate and fear. This horror stuff is 
presented without background or date in 
most cases. 

In every chapter, whether dealing with for- 
eign affairs—treated from a point of view 
considerably to the right of John Foster 
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Dulles—or with the Communist Party of the 
United States of America, which is described 
largely by such notorious informers as Louis 
Budenz and Bella Dodd—errors of fact 
abound. 

Let us illustrate with one or two from the 
section on children. (Much of this would 
seem to be taken directly from George 
Counts’ “Country of the Blind”). Boarding 
schools that are being set up under the new 
law are for wealthy little Communists. The 
facts—these schools are particularly for par- 
ents who need help or for orphans; neither 
finances nor politics enter into the question 
of admission, fees, as usual, are small and 
according to ability to pay. The old story 
that children are taught to spy on their par- 
ents is repeated several times. Fact—the 
code of the young pioneers stresses the im- 
portance of respect for parents and older per- 
sons; there is no documentation for the spy- 
ing story, and that is why none is given in 
the text. 

“The Young Octobrists are similar to the 
Hitler Wolves.” “Specially selected children 
are sent to Young Octobrist schools.” Fact— 
there are no such schools. The Young Octo- 
brists are a loosely organized group of young- 
sters from 6 to 10, something like our Cub 
Scouts, doing crafts, singing, etc., preparing 
to be pioneers as our little ones may prepare 
to be Boy Scouts. Their code is on the wall 
of many elementary schoolrooms. I copied 
it, and it may be of interest to see what these 
little ones—Wolves?—must be like. 

(1) Study well, love your school, respect 
your elders; (2) an Octobrist is an honorable, 
moral child; (3) an Octobrist must love 
work; (4) an Octobrist is a friendly child who 
sings and lives happily. 


The economic picture is given without the: 


use of any Soviet figures. A table is pre- 
sented showing how many hours of work are 
needed in the U.S.S.R. and the United States 
to buy articles. It is meaningless, and no 
reference is provided. What is left out is al- 
most as dishonest as what is left in. There 
is no factual material on the Soviet budget. 
This would show the truth about spending 
for welfare and education in relation to ar- 
maments. It is easier to make generaliza- 
tions. There are no quotations from the 
mass of reports that appear in press and 
magazines by visitors to the U.S.S.R., official 
and unofficial. Most of the educators, scien- 
tists, medical men and businessmen have 
come away with an impression decidedly at 
variance with the picture this book aims to 
present. So they are ignored. 

What will be the effect of such a dishonest 
book on students? If they do not have 
other sources of information, if they read it, 
they will know that they are expected to 
answer the test questions near the end with 
a clear negative. 

The questions: 


“Can a nation that rejects religious teach- 
ing come to agreement with a nation that 
supports freedom of religion?” (Note the 
dishonesty of the phrasing implying that a 
nation, read U.S.S.R. that rejects religion 
cannot support freedom of religion.) 


“Can a nation that breaks treaties” 
(lengthy proof has been given that the 
U.S.S.R. is such a nation) “come to agree- 
ment with a nation that respects inter- 
national law?” 

“Can democracy and communism ever be 
reconciled?” 

Following—logically—we find a section on 
atomic bombs. Some people, we are told, 
thought we should not have dropped bombs 
on Japan. The explanation is as follows: 
“* * * the people were weary of war * * * 
and although the allies had assisted Soviet 
Russia to expel the Nazi invaders, Stalin de- 
layed declaration of war on Japan. Accord- 
ingly President Truman consented to the use 
of the bomb.” 
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The fact is that the U.S.S.R. declared war 
on Japan on August 8, just as agreed, Tru- 
man ordered the use of the bomb 2 days 
before this date. 

Reviewing this book has been a tough 
assignment. Its incitement to hatred 
arouses anger—the kind that is aroused 
when we read about the strontium 90 in our 
children’s milk. The only positive thing 
that can be said about “Democracy Versus 
Communism” is that its overstatements, 
simplifications, and bias are so crude that 
many of our students and teachers will be 
too sophisticated and have too much general 
information to be greatly affected by it. 


The sponsorship of “Democracy Versus 
Communism” by the Institute of Fiscal 
and Political Education is a patriotic 
effort and in the long run will consti- 
tute a fine service towards good govern- 
ment, and while decorations cannot be 
given for such a service this patriotic 
organization deserves the profound ap- 
preciation and support of the people. 

The book has disturbed the Commu- 
nists and pro-Communists because it is 
a@ penetrating book which is reaching 
the young people. 

If “Democracy Versus Communism” is 
adopted generally by the high schools 
the fight against communism will be 
won in the minds of the people. 





The Cause of All Mankind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, Mr. 
Norman Knight of Boston, Mass., presi- 
dent of the Yankee Network Division of 
RKO Teleradio Pictures, operating the 
Yankee Network, WNAC Radio, WNAC-— 
TV, and WRKO, recently made a speech 
in New Bedford, Mass., entitled “The 
Cause of All Mankind.” It is an excel- 
lent speech in which Mr. Knight makes 
very constructive suggestions for stifling 
and annihilating communism in the 
United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
speech be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent that a very fine editorial from 
the Manchester (N.H.) Union Leader, 
commenting on Mr. Knight’s speech, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
following Mr. Knight’s address. 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

THE CAUSE OF ALL MANKIND 
(Remarks by Norman Knight in accepting 


1959 award from American Heritage Com- 
mittee, New Bedford, Mass., June 5, 1959) 


Were we pessimists, we might say it is un- 
fortunate that so few people in this land of 
ours are aware of the dangers of communism. 

Were we optimists, we might be inclined 
to feel that we are making great progress in 
fighting the Communist threat. 

I like to believe, though, that we are neither 
optimists nor pessimists but that we are real- 
ists, and that we are constantly aware of the 
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traits of our Communist enemies and, con- 
versely, that we are appreciative of the fine, 
decent qualities of those Americans who sup- 
port true American traditions and are not 
apathetic to the Communist menace. 

My remarks will be brief, and it is my 
wish to spend most of these few minutes 
discussing the words of wisdom of a man 
whose .writings and whose actions as an 
American have always given me great per- 
sonal pleasure and pride. He was first called 
the Father ef his Country. As much as I 
admire George Washington, this is not the 
great American to whom I refer since some 
years before this title was passed on to 
Washington, a man was called the Father of 
his Country because of his work at the very 
beginning in establishing the independence 
of our country. 

Of all the patriots, this man was the only 
one to sign all five of the great state papers 
that achieved our independence—the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the Treaty of Amity 
and Commerce with France, the Treaty of 
Alliance with France, the Treaty of Peace 
with Engiand and, of course, the Constitution 
of the United States. 

When I think of the work of your good 
committee, the American Heritage Commit- 
tee, and of our Own modest efforts in the 
field of promulgating American traditions, I 
always like to think first in memory of 
Benjamin Franklin. 

It is particularly fitting as we attend this 
function in New Bedford, itself the scene of 
great American historical traditions, that we 
reiterate thoughts expressed by Benjamin 
Franklin because not only was he first called 
the father of his country but I believe it was 
Carlyle who later called him father of all the 
Yankees. 

Were Benjamin Franklin alive today, he 
would not have need to philosophize any 
differently nor with greater depth or percep- 
tion than he did during the 18th century 
were he able to guide us in our current strug- 
gle with communism. 

Boston-born Franklin believed that an es- 
sential service of man to his fellow man was 
the free communication of ideas, and with- 
out this communication he felt there could 
be no real freedom and no universal peace. 
His first public act at the age of 16 was to 
start fighting for freedom of speech and the 
press. His last public act just before he died 
at 84 was an appeal for the emancipation of 
slaves, employment for freed Negroes and 
education of slave children. 

Franklin was, above all else, a practical 
man, and his beliefs were backed with action. 

His brother, James, was publisher of the 
New England Courant and was thrown into 
jail for criticizing British authorities in Bos- 
toh. To save the paper, young Benjamin, 
then an apprentice, was named publisher 
and with rare courage under the pen name 
of Silence Dogood he wrote these words in 
the London Journal: 

“Without freedom of thought, there can be 
no such thing as wisdom; and no such thing 
as public liberty without freedom of speech; 
which is the right of every man; * * * Who- 
ever would overthrow the liberty of a nation 
must begin by subduing the freedom of 
speech.” 

Were Franklin here today, I am sure that 
he would say there are many ways to sub- 
due the freedom of speech, and one of these 
would be apathy, doing nothing about some- 
thing. 

When I think of the Communist menace 
sometimes it occurs to me that next to creat- 
ing frictions among religious, ethnic, and 
racial groups (which I still consider to be 
the foremost objective of the Communists 
in America) the most important target for 
communism is plain and simple apathy. 
From the day that our Founding Fathers 
signed the Declaration of Independence until 
this very moment, America has remained 
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great because of what her people have done. 
Our problems have been caused by the things 
that we did not do. 

Americans must think and act to meet 
Communist aggression here and abroad. 
This is why I have insisted that our organ- 
ization reprint and distribute materials that 
will better educate New Englanders to the 
menace of communism, this is why we have 
produced films and other visual materials 
that would show Communist leaders to be 
untrustworthy and that is why we have pro- 
duced the only continuing network program 
in today’s radio which pictures in depth the 








fanaticism of hard-core Communists and the 
need for grassroot opposition to communism 
by Americans everywhere. 

It is fitting that we call this last described 


program the dangers of apathy. It was 
made possible only by the resources that 
we have available to us, the determination 
of people like Jack Maloy and my other asso- 
ciates who have contributed so much to this 
task and most importantly by the dozens of 
men and organizations whose backbreaking 
work over the years has developed the store- 
house of information which our communi- 
cations media can distribute. The under- 
cover agents who have worked voluntarily, 
the FBI, and other law-enforcement groups, 
the American Legion, and the American Her- 
itage Committee, and other patriotic com- 
mittees, the citizens whé have moved for- 
ward to help us, all of these have made it 
possible for us to further our objectives in 
this work. 

Now we must urge others to join us. There 
are many things we can do. Let us take 
courage from the words and deeds of Ben- 
jamin Franklin and other revolutionary pa- 
triots and find ways,to do things to express 
our patriotism with action. Here are some 
of the things that all of us can do: 

1. When we see communications media 
courageously fighting communism, be they 
magazines, newspapers, TV stations, radio 
stations,.or any other type of media, write 
to them and encourage them to continue 
their work. 

2. When articles concerned with American 
traditions are printed, order reprints and 
distribute them to more people. 

3. When special TV and radio programs 
are scheduled, such as our “Dangers of 
Apathy,” call friends and urge them to call 
more friends to listen to the program. 

4. Order reprints of such statements as 
J. Edgar Hoover’s recent one-page state- 
ment, “What You Can Do To Fight Com- 
munism,” and mail them to your friends 
and neighbors. 

5. Write to your Congressman, your Sen- 
ator, and to members of the executive branch 
of our Government and praise them and 
encourage them when they stand up and 
fight communism at home or abroad, 

6. Speak out against any act of bigotry or 
prejudice, because words that create friction 
among Americans aid the Communists’ cause. 
Denounce as un-American any man or woman 
who spreads hate in any form, because, as 
Franklin once said, “Fools multiply folly.” 

7. Seek to find ways at the grade-school 
and high-school levels to encourage reading 
of American history and to stimulate forum 
discussion, contests, and other activities con- 
cerned with acts of American liberty and 
justice. A great fear of the Communists ts 
that American children will gain a greater 
appreciation of American heritage and the 
great struggles that have won and main- 
tained our freedom. 

8. Demand honesty from public servants, 
union officials, and management men, all of 
whom have trusts, since it is proven that in 
many countries graft precedes confusion and 
confusion precedes communism. 

9. Certainly be constructively critical where 
circumstances deserve criticism, but be alert 
to Communist-inspired criticism of Govern- 
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ment services and Government functions. 
Do not support demands for further expan- 
sion of governmental expenditures except 
where they are deemed necessary for national 
security, for it is an oft-repeated Communist 
statement that capitalistic countries are 
doomed by inevitable economic collapse. 
Our answer must be one of concerted econ- 
omy, balanced budgets, and immediate plan- 
ning to institute reduction in the national 
debt. - Individual support by Americans 
everywhere is essential to the attainment 
of these objectives. 

10. Be informed and urge others to be 
informed through a sincere desire to know 
all possible about communism’s devious 
plans and maneuvers which change in execu- 
tion (but never in long-term objectives) 
almost on a daily basis. 

For all of us it is important to remember 
that our fight is not just the fight for New 
Englanders, nor is it the fight only for Ameri- 
cans. Our opposition to communism serves 


an even greater cause, best expressed in 
a statement made by Benjamin Franklin, 
whose foresight must have destined his re- 
marks to be as appropriate today as they 
were the very hour that he expressed them. 


I have studied these remarks many times, 
and our finest statesman of the 20th century 
could not weld words in such a way as to do 
greater justice to our situation in the world 
today than did Franklin’s almost two cen- 
turies ago: 

“All Europe is on our side of the question, 
as far as applause and good wishes can carry 
them. Those who live under arbitrary power 
do, nevertheless, approve of liberty, and wish 
for it; they almost despair of recovering it 
in Europe; * * * ’tis a common observation 
here that our cause is the cause of all man- 
kind, and that we are fighting for their lib- 





erty in defending our own. God grant that 
not only the love of liberty but a thorough 
knowledge of the rights of man may per- 
vade all the nations of the earth, so that a 
philosopher may set his foot anywhere and 
say, ‘This is my country.’ ” 

[From the Manchester (N.H.) Union-Leader, 


July 24, 1959] 
KNIGHT’s SOLUTION 


Norman Knight, president of the Yankee 
Network, which includes WNAC radio and 
television in Boston, delivered a stirring ad- 
dress in New Bedford, Mass., recently in 
which he offered a 10-point program to 
stifle and annihilate communism from these 
United States. The occasion for Mr. Knight’s 
remarks was his reception of the 1959 award 
from the American Heritage Committee. 

This newspaper can only say “amen” to 
Mr. Knight's proposal along with the guar- 
antee that we will most certainly continue to 
do our share toward this common cause—the 
elimination of communism here and else- 
where in the world. 

Mr. Knight’s 10-point program follows: 

1. Encourage news media of all sorts in 
their courageous battle against communism. 

2. Order reprints of articles dealing with 
American traditions and distribute them to 
your friends. 

3. Urge your friends and neighbors to 
watch special radio and television programs 
dealing with the battle against communism. 

4. Order reprints of such statements as 
J. Edgar Hoover's “What You Can Do To 
Fight Communism,” and mail them to 
friends. 

5. Write your Congressman, Senator, and 
to high Government officiais encouraging 
them to battle communism. 

6. Speak out against any act of bigotry 
and prejudice. 

7. Seek ways to encourage the teaching of 
American history in grade schools and high 
schools, and stimulate forum discussions and 
like programs. 
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8. Demand honesty from public officials, 
union officials, and management men. 

9. Be constructively critical when deserved 
but be ever alert to Communist-inspired 
criticism of Government processes. 

10. Be informed and urge others to be so. 





Mary T. Norton 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply grieved and shocked to learn of 
the passing last Sunday, August 2, of our 
distinguished former colleague from 
New Jersey, Mrs. Mary T. Norton. This 
loss will be felt deeply by all of us who 
knew her and worked with her during 
her long years of service in the House. 
For the people of Washington, Glenn 
Dale Sanitarium stands as a fitting me- 
morial commemorating her 7 years’ work 
as chairman of the House District Com- 
mittee. For Mrs. McCormack and me, 
the loss is that of a close personal friend. 
I shall always hold Mrs. Norton in high 
esteem as a conscientious hard-working 
colleague, as we defended the wages and 
hours bill against opposition in May of 
1940, and when she served as cochair- 
man with me of platform and resolutions 
at the 1944 Democratic National Con- 
vention. 

Mary T. Norton would like to be re- 
membered, I am sure, primarily as a wife 
and mother, as a devoted family woman. 
Born in Jersey City 84 years ago, she at- 
tended the public schools and had just 
graduated from high school when her 
mother died. Her family came first and 
she deferred any plans of her own for 5 
years while she cared for her father and 
managed the home. Then she felt free 
to take a secretarial course at Packard 
Business College and worked as a stenog- 
rapher until her marriage to Robert 
Francis Norton in 1909. 

The great personal tragedy of her life, 
the death of her only child in infancy, 
started her on a long and distinguished 
career in legislative service. To over- 
come her despondency and grief, she 
began to work for the Queen’s Daughters 
Day Nursery. Her qualities of leader- 
ship were soon recognized by local and 
State officials and in 1916 she became 
president of the Day Nurseries Associa- 
tion of Jersey City. From this office to 
higher State and national positions were 
only short steps for Mary Norton as she 
blazed the trail with a long line of firsts. 
In 1923 she became the first woman 
elected freeholder in Hudson County 
and the State of New Jersey. In 1925 
she was sent to the 69th Congress repre- 
senting the 12th New Jersey District, be- 
coming the first Democratic woman to 
be elected to Congress, and the first 
woman Representative of any Eastern 
State. She became the first woman to 
head any House committee when she 
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served from 1930-37 as chairman of the 
House District Committee, earning the 
affectionate title of “Lady Mayor of 
Washington.” 

Some Members of the House will re- 
member the gala occasion in 1945 when 
we helped Mary Norton celebrate her 
70th birthday and 20th anniversary in 
Congress. Similar festivities 5 years 
later on her silver anniversary in Con- 
gress and her 75th birthday, were some- 
what saddened when she announced 
from a hospital bed her plans for re- 
tirement in 1951. We were pleased, 
however, that she elected to remain in 
Washington as a special eonsultant on 
manpower to the Labor Department un- 
til 1953. 

Wife, mother, businesswoman, legis- 
lator—her career was varied, her life 
was rich and full, her heart was big and 
kind. When she could no longer be a 
mother to her own son after his death, 
she turned, through welfare work, to 
being a mother for other people’s chil- 
dren. Her horizons broadened and soon 
she was working for the entire Nation. 
Genial and unassuming, we shall all feel 
the loss of her wonderful presence. Our 
sympathy goes out to her two surviving 
sisters, Mrs. Joseph B. McDonagh and 
Miss Anne Hopkins, 





Some Good Can Come From a Meeting 
Between American and Russian Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the better peoples of various countries 
understand each other; and the more 
communication there is between coun- 
tries, the better the chances are for 
peace between those countries. 

I believe some good may come from 
the proposed meeting of our President 
and Soviet Prime Minister Khrushchev. 
Whether any good will actually be 
realized from the meetings will depend 
principally on whether Mr. Khrushchev 
is actually interested in promoting peace 
between the two countries, or whether 
he will simply repeat empty slogans of 
peace, without taking any action to back 
them up. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorp a discussion of these meet- 
ings, in an editorial entitled “Washing- 
ton and Moscow,” published in the 
— Post for Tuesday, August 4, 

In addition, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD an editorial entitled “A Bid for 
Peace,” from the New York Times for 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959. 

There being no objection, the edi- 


torials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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1959 


[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, Aug. 4, 1959] 


WASHINGTON AND Moscow 


When all the caveats are entered against 
expecting too much of the exchange of visits 
by Prime Minister Khrushchev and President 
Eisenhower, there remains cause for great 
satisfaction that the invitations have now 
been issued and accepted. A single exchange 
is unlikely to clear away all or even most 
misconceptions, much less to end the funda- 
mental rivalry between the Soviet Union and 
the United States. But if there is a will to 
use the opportunity constructively, it can 
be helpful in reducing some of the more in- 
flamed differences to manageable propor- 
tions. It also can point the way to fruitful 
cooperation in the future. 

In a sense Mr. Khrushchev’s trip to Wash- 
ington next month and Mr. Eisenhower’s 
trip to Moscow later in the fall will be sub- 
stitutes for the elusive summit meeting. 
That this country’s principal allies, Britain, 
France, and Germany, have consented to the 
procedure is an indication of their confi- 
dence that the United States will make no in- 
vidious deals behind their backs. It is none- 
theless useful for President Eisenhower to go 
to Europe in advance to consult with Messrs. 
Macmillan, De Gaulle, and Adenauer so as 
to allay any misgivings and to arrive at a 
common understanding of essential Western 
interests. 

There doubtless will be a few misgivings 
elsewhere amid the general jubilation that 
the leaders of the two largest powers are thus 
to talk face to face. Among some of the 
smaller countries there will be a latent fear 
that Messrs. Eisenhower and Khrushchev will 
somehow agree to a revival of the old Stalin 
formula for dividing the world into spheres 
of influence. That would be the complete 
antithesis of American policy and objectives, 
but the only meaningful reassurance will 
be in the results of the talks themselves. 

The other likely center of concern will be 
Peking. Communist China may well look 
with extreme displeasure upon the prospect 
of any rapprochement between its benefac- 
tor but potential rival, the Soviet Union, and 
the United States. It is not beyond possi- 
bility that China will seek to create tension, 
as in a renewed Quemoy-Matsu crisis, in an 
effort to compel support from the Soviet 
Union and thus to queer the visits. 

To a considerable degree the agreement to 
exchange visits represents an acknowledg- 
ment that the negotiations at Geneva have 
become futile. President Eisenhower has in 
effect abandoned his position that there 
would be no summit meeting without a 
showing of some progress at the conference 
of foreign ministers. This particular con- 
cession, however, involves no departure from 
basic principles—it in no way alters, for 
example, the Western stand on Berlin—and 
it is a concession that the administration is 
well advised to make. In view of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s obvious desire for a visit and 
in view of his unique place in the Soviet 
system, it had become increasingly apparent 
that nothing substantial would be done 
through ordinary diplomatic means. 

If any question of face is involved, the ad- 
ministration has the technical explanation 
that this will not be a summit meeting as 
such—although it could be the prelude, if 
it is successful, to a series of summits. More- 
over, the concession is not without compen- 
sations. Mr. Khrushchev’s acceptance of the 
invitation amounts to a de facto alleviation 
of the Soviet threat on Berlin. He cannot 
afford to cause new trouble if he has any 
real hope of improved East-West relations. 

Unquestionably the Khrushchev tour of 
the United States will beget many problems, 
not the least of them security. Unlike the 
situation in the Soviet Union, where the 
Government turns demonstrations on and 
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off, in this country the Government cannot 
predict the behavior of crowds or of in- 
dividual zealots. The seeming inability of 
the Soviet leaders to believe that anything 
is ever accidental is itself a cause of misun- 
derstanding. In any event, there is now 
especial reason for Americans, and particular- 
ly new Americans who have enjoyed this 
country’s hospitality, to behave in an adult 
manner. No one is required to admire or 
approve what Mr. Khrushchev represents; 
the essential reason for his visit is that he is 
the leader of this country’s principal com- 
petitor nation in a world in which both na- 
tions must live. 

From Mr. Eisenhower's personal standpoint, 
his schedule for the remainder of the sum- 
mer and autumn will impose a heavy burden 
upon a man nearly 69 years of age. Vice 
President Nixon, a man of seemingly bound- 
less energy, has shown the fatigue of a stren- 
uous trip. It is a tribute to the President’s 
renewed health that he feels able to subject 
himself to such strains. Perhaps one reason 
for his willingness to do this is that he sees 
the possible beginning of fulfillment of his 
fondest dream—the advancement of a just 
peace. This dream was interrupted by his 
heart attack after the Geneva Conference in 
1955 and subsequently was frustrated by a 
long series of disillusionments. 

It is important to guard against more of 
these disillusionments, and the best way is 
by avoiding naive or rosy hopes—and empty 
slogans. Mr. Khrushchev is not suddenly go- 
ing to liquidate his empire or disengage or 
agree to Western terms on anything of sub- 
stance. If he did, the agreement would au- 
tomatically be suspect. Rather, the oppor- 
tunity is in a much longer range adjustment. 

If it is possible to isolate any single root 
of friction between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, that root is the Soviet philoso- 
phy of revolution for export. Americans dis- 
like many things about the Soviet system— 
its repression of individual freedoms, its 
antireligious dogma, its slavish conformity, 
its subjugation of other peoples. But if these 
aspects affected only the people of the Soviet 
Union itself, it would be their business and 
the remainder of the world would have far 
less reason for concern. 

To expect Mr. Khrushchev to renounce the 
ends and means of communism would be as 
foolish as to expect a true believer to re- 
nounce his faith. What is possible—not 
probable but possible—is that Mr. Khru- 
shchev may find it expedient to change his 
tactics, and that such a change of tactics 
will over a period of years mean a metamor- 
phosis of objectives. It is possible that in 
process of living together with the West in 
what Mr. Khrushchev calls coexistence, 
Soviet communism will lose some of its im- 
perialistic aspects, not by design but by 
evolution. 

This is to say that the Communist system 
may follow the pattern of the Moslem con- 
quests and the crusades and, while contin- 
uing to proclaim its external aspirations and 
beliefs, may gradually turn inward. Indeed, 
@ case can be made that with the remarkable 
Soviet economic advance, the rise in living 
standards and the demand for consumer 
goods—a process bound to be encouraged by 
trade fairs, cultural exchanges and even Mr. 
Khrushchev’s visit—this is already happen- 
ing. History may show that this is the 
principal change of the post-Stalin era, 

Of course there is no guarantee that such 
an evolution will turn out to be more than 
wishful thinking. Even if  liberalizing 
forces are at work, an accommodation with 
the Soviet Union will not be easy. Berlin 
and a host of other dangerous issues remain 
unsolved. Soviet technological advance has 
put Mr. Khrushchey in a cocky mood. He 
most certainly will take advantage of any 
Western weakness to get anything he can get. 
Western unity and strength were never more 
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necessary; and, paradoxically, more adequate 
military strength now is the essential pre- 
requisite to any satisfactory reduction of the 
arms burden. 

What lies ahead is an opportunity, the 
first of its kind since the cold war began 13 
years ago. If we use the opportunity wisely, 
we may at the least dispel some of Mr. 
Khrushchev’'s unreasonable fears and at the 
same time persuade him of the ehormous 
peril of miscalculation. At the best, we may 
succeed in opening a new vista of mutual 
tolerance for the two countries under the 
awful and wonderful potential of the atom. 








[From the New York Times, Aug. 4, 1959] 
A Bip FoR PEACE 


In a supreme effort to melt the ice that 
clogs relations between East and West, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower invites Premier Khru- 
shchev to make an official visit to the United 
States next month, and the Soviet ruler, who 
has publicly bid for such an invitation for 
months, accepted “with pleasure.” In re- 
turn the President proposes to visit Soviet 
Russia later this fall. 

The projected exchange of top-level visits, 
prepared by lower level visits and prolonged 
negotiations in full consultation with our 
allies, has found general approval and even 
acclaim at home and abroad. But just to 
demonstrate anew the unshakable solidarity 
of the West and to discourage any Soviet 
attempt to sow suspicion among the allies 
the President also proposes, prior to Mr. 
Khrushcthey's visit, to go to Europe this 
month to confer with Prime Minister Mac- 
millan, President de Gaulle, Chancellor Ade- 
nauer and other Western statesmen to con- 
cert Western policies and iron out remaining 
differences. 

In announcing these visits President 
Eisenhower has yielded not so much to Mr, 
Khrushchev’s importunities as to Western 
pleas to use his personal authority and pres- 
tige to break the East-West deadlock, re- 
affirmed by the impending failure of the 
Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers and 
the halting pace of the Geneva Conference 
on a nuclear weapons test ban. He has 
yielded with obvious reluctance, but he has 
always said that he was willing to go any- 
where and do anything to promote a just 
and lasting peace, and the proposed visits 
are part of his search for such a peace. 

Nevertheless, it is essential to keep the 
Soviet-American visits in proper perspective. 
However sympathetic the American people 
may be toward the Soviet peoples, and how- 
ever much the latter may reciprocate this 
feeling, as shown during the visit of Vice 
President Nixon, Premier Khrushchev will 
come to this country as a decidedly un- 
friendly dictator who has vowed to “bury” us 
in a Communist world conquest. But as 
an Official visitor and guest of the President 
he is entitled to and must receive not only 
adequate protection but also all the usual 
courtesies. And however bitterly resident 
members of the captive nations may feel to- 
ward him there must be no repetition of the 
disorderly incidents that marred the visit of 
Mr. Mikoyan, 

Furthermore, however much Soviet propa- 
ganda may try to represent them as such, 
these visits do not denote any Soviet-Amer- 
ican summit conferences. They may pave 
the way to an East-West summit conference 
if they induce the Soviets to permit enough 
progress in actual negotiations to make such 
a conference worth while. But there will be 
no real negotiations during the visits them- 
selves, certainly no deal to divide the world 
between the two superpowers at the ex- 
pense of our allies, as the Soviets have been 
urging. Mr. Khrushchev will stay in Wash- 
ington only 2 or 3 days, which is not long 
enough to resolve issues that have stymied 
the foreign ministers for nearly 2 months. 
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Indeed, the announcement specifically states 
that his talks with the President will be in- 
formal, and Mr. Eisenhower's return visit to 
Soviet Russia will be a personal one, during 
which he will make no attempt to speak 
for the West but only for the United States. 

Despite these limitations, Premier Khru- 
shchev’s visit may yet prove beneficial to 
‘ peace. He claims to have abandoned 
arxist-Leninist dictum that commu- 
nism can conquer the world only by war 
d is all for peaceful coexistence and com- 
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petition. That may well be true as regards 
an atomic war with an atomically armed 
West But it does not stop him from 
threatening war over Berlin or fomenting 
war in Laos in an effort to undermine the 
V ern position at the risk that any war 
might get beyond his control. In that re- 
spect he is not only the prisoner of his own 
propaganda but is also deluded by his previ- 
ous visits to smaller and weaker countries 
than his own and by his very real miscon- 
ce about the United States, attested to 
by ecent visito! 
B use of all this Mr. Khrushchev's visit 
to the United States should prove an en- 
i ng experience for him. It should 
give Preside: Eisenhower the opportunity 
tell him to his face that the United State: 
will neither abandon nor betray either its 
ies or freedom. It should also enable him 
his tour through the country to get a 
firsthand view of both the real American 
y of life and of our industrial power. If 
th these factors help to keep him from 
reckless adventures that could lead to war 
and if they induce him to engage in genuine 
negotiations on terms the West can accept, 


the world will be the gainer thereby. 





The Steel Strike Must Be Settled Without 
Adding Fuel to the Fires of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the current steel strike repre- 
sents one of the most irresponsible acts 
on the part of those who have been en- 
trusted with the interests of American 
workers. For many years, I have been 
concerned with the maintenance of com- 
petition between domestic producers and 
their foreign competitors. The contin- 
uance of the steel strike for any length 
of time will seriously affect communities 
throughout the Nation who will lose their 
competitive position in the world’s steel 
markets. 

Mr. Roger M. Blough, chairman of the 
board of the United States Steel Corp., in 
his statement issued on July 28 unequivo- 
cally stated that unless the United States 
Steel Corp. was forced through Govern- 
ment intervention to make an involun- 
tary settlement, it would not increase the 
general level of steel prices in the fore- 
seeable future. 

Mr. Blough's statement is of such im- 
portance that I request leave to insert 
it at this point in my remarks. 

STATEMENT BY RoGeER M. BLouUGH, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BoarpD, UNIrep Srates STEEL Corp. 
For the sixth time since the end of World 

War II, the Steelworkers’ Union has called a 
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rationwide strike to enforce its demands for 
an inflationary wage settlement. 

Like all strikes, this one will be settled 
sooner or later—and we all sincerely hope it 
will be sooner. Like other strikes, this one 
involves differences over wages, fringe bene- 
fits, work rules, and similar issues 

But it also involves more. It is a test 
of whether the steel industry, or any indus- 
try in present-day America, can successfully 
resist the enormous power that has enabled 
our modern labor unions to exact—fre- 
quently with the aid of Government—infla- 
tionary wage increases from one industry 
after another, round after round, throughout 
these 14 years. 

In the past when strikes have been set- 
tled, the settlement has been followed by an 
increase in the general level of steel prices 
where competitively feasible. This has been 
dictated by good business judgment as an 
attempt to recover the increased employment 
costs incurred and to provide revenues to 
offset the inevitable increase in other costs 
involved in operating a business 

Many people mistakenly believe that a steel 
wage increase would not be inflationary if it 
did not result in an increase in steel prices; 
and thus we hear much debate about whether 
the companies could afford to boost wages 
and benefits another notch 

But the fact is, of course, that whether 
steel prices rise or not, inflationary wage in- 
creases in construction, motors, steel, oil, or 
other major industries ripple out over the 
entire economy as other unions strive to 
catch up to the new, high level. And as 
these rising employment costs spread, they 
force higher costs and higher prices every- 
where, for employment costs—direct and 
indirect—represent more than three-fourths 
of all production costs in American industry. 
Taxes, too, inevitably rise with other costs, 
for much of tax revenue finds its way into 
employment costs. 

The ripple effect of rising wage costs is 
still in evidence. There } been a number 
of wage increases so far this year, many of 
which are of a catchup nature; and there 
are certain to be many more if the demands 
of the Steelworkers’ Union prevail. This is 
because the average earnings of steelworkers 
are already about $7 a day higher than the 
average earnings in all manufacturing indus- 
tries. And any increase which widens this 
gap will tend to pull up wages, production 
costs, and prices in every other industry. 

That is why we in the steel industry have 
sought and bargained for a settlement ‘that 
would involve no increase in employment 
costs—or at least sustainable ones which 
could be met—in the end—by the elimina- 
tion of wasteful practices arising out of vari- 
ous provisions in our old labor agreements. 

And that is why 3 months ago I said that 
it was not the intention of United States Steel 
to change the general level of our prices in 
the foreseeable future and that I earnestly 
hoped future events would enable us to main- 
tain this position. 

Now we would like to go further. In the 
hope that removing any doubt as to the in- 
tentions of our company with respect to 
price will be helpful to the successful con- 
clusion of the present strike-bound negotia- 
tions, we believe it is timely for United States 
Steel to make this further statement—a 
statement to which we intend to adhere in 
the absence of an involuntary settlement 
mandated by some public body or authority. 
And the statement is this: 

“Whatever the length of the strike, and 
whatever the eventual outcome of the nego- 
tiations—so long as they are voluntary— 
we in United States Steel do not intend to 
raise the general level of our steel prices in 
the foreseeable future. 

“We believe that competitively this is no 
time to raise prices. We know that employ- 
ment costs abroad are but a fraction of our 
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own. We know that imports of foreign steel 
and products made from such steel are in- 
creasing. And we know the tough competi- 
tion that steel faces from other materials 
produced domestically. These things alone 
would dictate a hold-the-line position on 
prices. 

“We believe, therefore, that the long-range 
interests of all employees and our customers 
and stockholders will best be served by this 
policy. 

“If events dictate a change in our situa- 
tion next year, we will necessarily be re- 
quired to take whatever steps are then in- 
dicated—but as of now we foresee no gen- 
eral increase.” 

We realize that this hold-the-line position 
has a direct bearing on the demands of the 
union because we intend to continue to nego- 
tiate in the context of that position. 

We also realize that except in period of 
extreme demand, every company in an in- 
dustry such as steel must meet the lowest 
price of its competition, and that the force 
of competition will thus deter other steel 
companies from seeking price relief. 

Understandable as other attitudes may be, 
we believe that our Nation faces a number 
of serious problems today, not the least of 
which is wage inflation. All of us in United 
States Steel, stockholders, and all employees 
alike, share with our fellow Americans in 
every waik of life the responsibility to help 
to combat further inflation with the re- 
sources at our command. And we hope that 
by this action we may aid others in their 
desire to combat the seemingly irresistible 
pressure for ever-higher wages and prices. 

JULY 28, 1959. 





Goals of the International Typographical 
Union 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
International Typographical Union is 
the oldest trade union in the United 
States. Through the years of its devel- 
opment, the ITU has been in the fore- 
front of labor organizations seeking to 
establish democratic processes by which 
its members can direct and control the 
business affairs of the union. 

Last week, the Oregon Typographical 
Conference maintained an Oregon in- 
dustry booth at the Oregon Centennial 
exposition, which now is underway in 
Portland. As a part of the industry 
booth activities, members of the Mult- 
nomah Typographical Union distributed 
to all visitors a historical sketch about 
the ITU. The sketch was written by 
John K. Standish, of Portland, Oreg., 
and describes the operating procedures 
and goals of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Standish’s historical sketch printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, with my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, OLDEST 
AND Most DEMOCRATIC, MODEL FOR ALL 


(By John K. Standish) 
PREFACE 


The subject of the early civilized people 
is immediately associated with ancient his- 
tory and classified in the category of tedious 
repetition by many. But in order to visual- 
ize and perceive the furtherance of our sub- 
ject we review their developments so that we 
may form a contrast to our current era. 

Those early people by laborious steps from 
storytelling, picture writings (hieroglyph- 
ics), cuneiform and crude alphabets, have 
done well to convey salient features of their 
life and culture to us through the scattered 
specimens of their work still available. 

Although nature decrees our physical de- 
velopment, she leaves our minds to the in- 
fluence of society we live in. Following the 
ever-changing status of the workers, from 
Egyptian times through the guilds and into 
the beginning of unionism in England, has 
taught us that individually the worker is 
very insignificant. 

As the merchant guilds unfolded, the 
factory system came into being. As mer- 
chants became more wealthy, they came to 
be farther removed from the reality of the 
workers’ conditions. Thus the craft guilds, 
predecessors of trade and industrial unions, 
were born from necessity. 

The mechanical system of manufacturing, 
which refused to recognize the individual 
worker’s right to happiness, developed con- 
ditions such as child labor, long hours, low 
pay, unsafe and unsanitary plants. This 
led directly to the revolt and attempt by 
labor to improve the workers’ conditions. 
Thus, history repeated itself and unions 
(like the guilds) were born from necessity. 

The real object of organized labor is the 
right to bargain collectively. Trade agree- 
ments stand for industrial peace and are the 
steppingstone to improved conditions. Ar- 
bitration is the governor of capital and labor 
relations: and on it depends how peaceful 
the relations may be. The union label 
means that an object was manufactured 
under sanitary conditions, standard wages 
have been paid and good workmanship is in 
evidence. 

From adequate and absolutely humane 
ideals came the control and organization of 
all unions. Future generations shall learn 
much from this era of unionism. Upon 
what may be the ultimate in unionism de- 


‘pends upon how well founded in its prin- 


ciples future generations may be. 
THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 


The International Typographical Union is 
the oldest union in: America. Its local 
branch in Washington, D.C., was founded in 
1815. Its local in New York City was 
founded in 1850 by Horace Greeley. In 1852 
these and other locals merged to make the 
national union, which now has its head- 
quarters in Indianapolis. Today this union 
has approximately 800 locals and more than 
110,000 members and apprentices. 

In towns of 7,000 and above, they set the 
type for over 90 percent of all newspapers 
and printing establishments. 

Printshops used to be dark and dirty; 
the air in them was foul; the workday was 
12 hours; tuberculosis was an accepted 
printer's ailment; the average age of printers 
at death was 28. 

The union made up its mind to change 
this and lift that age. Ali local unions of 
the union formed committees on sanitation 
which pleaded with employers and health 
authorities, and pushed printshops into the 
forefront of early industrial sanitary prog- 
ress, Then, in 1892, the union established 
the Union Printers Home at Colorado 
Springs—a sanatorium for tubercular mem- 
bers and place of retirement for aged ones. 
The union has spent more than $9 million 
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on it. A unien member, with 25 years or 
more membership may receive a weekly 
pension of $22, and a $500 mortuary benefit. 

Work in a modern composing room is fast, 
intense, exhausting. The union has gradu- 
ally brought the worktime of its members 
down from 12 hours a day to a maximum of 
3714 hours a week—except for war needs and 
other emergencies. 

The years added to the lives of its mem- 
bers cannot be a mere coincidence. The 
average age at death has been lifted from 28 
to the following levels: 

By 1900, to 41; by 1910, to 46; by 1920, to 
53; by 1930, to 59; by 1940, to 64, and at 
latest report is 68. , 

This union has served life. Its success is 
unquestionable. So next: Has it won this 
success by dictatorship over its members and 
class war against its employers? 

It has not. Among its locals there have 
been plenty of instances of hotheadedness 
and unreasonableness. The main point 
nevertheless remains that the Typographical 
Union is utterly antidictatorship and utter- 
ly anticlass war. 

You start toward being a member of the 
Typographical Union by becoming an ap- 
prentice. You can become an appren- 
tice at 16. Then for 6 years you study your 
trade by practice in the shop and by taking 
149 printed lessons sent to you by the union’s 
bureau of education. These lessons are so 
complete that they have been adopted by 
many school systems as Official textbooks. 

A special set of lessons tells you about 
unionism. . You are taught that union men 
must sacrifice for each other in order to 
continue to have a union. You are taught 
that it will be your duty to attend union 
meetings and to vote on all union matters. 

You are also taught aboutemployers. You 
are taught that labor should not be un- 
friendly to capital; that capital and labor 
both are essential to efficient and economical 
production; that the union should insure 
high-class workmanship; that it should 
strive to reduce unit cost; that the employ- 
ers of the Typographical Union have vir- 
tually never broken a contract with the 
union, and that no local should ever break 
a contract with any employer; that every 
local should regard itself as a partner with 
the employer in the production process; that 
every preacher of class war, every Comu- 
nist, every Fascist, every Nazi, is an enemy 
to the union and should be eliminated from 
the whole labor movement. 

On ali these lessons the apprentice must 
pass examinations. Then he becomes a 
journeyman and a full member of the union 
and starts voting. He spends a lot of time 
voting. 

The Typographical Union insists that its 
locals shall manage their own local affairs. 
Every local must hold a regular monthly 
meeting on a regular stated day. It must 
elect an auditing committee or employ a cer- 
tified public accountant to examine its books 
every 3 months. It must vote on every con- 
tract with an employer; and the contract 
binds every member. It must vote on any 
proposed strike and get a three-quarters ma- 
jority before striking. 

In these circumstances no one-man rule 
is possible. The Typographical Union nour- 
ishes democracy’s taproot: local self-govern- 
ment. 

A democratic union has two advantages for 
the country. The first is that it tends to- 
ward relations with employers that are more 
human and intelligent and stable. But the 
second is even more important. 

The whole democratic world, in order to 
meet the competition of the totalitarian 
world, has to perfect its democratic institu- 
tions. It has to democratize its daily busi- 
ness life 364 days in the year and then 
achieve democracy by going to a political 
polling place on the 365th. 
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If you visit a union composing room, you 
may see the compositors, in a lull of work, 
gathered into a quick huddle. They are 
holding a meeting of their chapel—a subdi- 
vision of their local. They are rapidly set- 
tling among themselves some point of shop 
technique or shop discipline. These little 
cells represent daily, hourly, practice in 
democratic living. They represent economic 
government by consent. They train men 
to detest autocracy and to desire democracy 
in all things. 

Freedom needs such men. Free demo- 
cratic business must learn that in order to 
survive against the totalitarian state it has 
to have such men. The final merit of the 
Typographical Union is that its institutions 
are organized to produce such men. 

With the introduction of the typesetting 
machine about 1890 a great revolutionary 
change in the industry reached a practical 
stage of development. The International 
Typographical Union at that time had a 
membership including pressmen, bookbind- 
ers, stereotypers and photoengravers. By 
1904 these latter groups had all withdrawn 
and established their own national organiza- 
tions. 





Public Interest Can Best Be Served by 
a Cut in Steel Prices With No Change in 
Wage Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5,1959 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include the text of a letter which I 
sent to President Eisenhower yesterday 
concerning the steel situation: 

Aucust 5, 1959. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR MR. PRESIDENT: As wartime Price 
Administrator and Director of Economic Sta- 
bilization, I was deeply involved on a week- 
to-week basis with the complex interrelation- 
ship of prices, wages, and profits in the 
steel industry. Over the years since then, 
I have been increasingly disturbed in watch- 
ing the operations of this key industry which 
has such widespread influence on employ- 
ment and manufacturing costs throughout 
our economy. 

In these 14 years, the steel industry has 
been shut down six times by labor-manage- 
ment differences. One hundred and ninety 
days of production have been lost. As a 
result, an estimated 45 million tons of steel 
production that might have been produced 
were not produced and, of course, the losses 
in wages and profits run into hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

The present impasse is now moving into 
its fourth week. Unless some agreement can 
be reached soon, the implications for our 
economy as a whole are decidedly disturb- 
ing. 

We are now emerging from our third re- 
cession in 10 years. This series of setbacks 
has slowed our average annual rate of growth 
to the lowest levels in several decades. 

Continued loss of steel production and 
steelworker purchasing power will curtail 
our prosperity still further. Moreover, as 
steel stocks dwindle, almost every industry in 
America will become affected. Bitterness be- 
tween the workers and management, which 
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already is distressingly great, will become 
greater. 

If a labor-management settlement is fol- 
lowed by a price rise, the adverse effect on 
our economy as a whole will be increasing 
still further. Already the price of steel 
has risen from the OPA ceiling of $54 a ton 
in 1945 to $155 in 1959. This is four times 
the increase in the wholesale price level in 
this 14-year. period. 

Of the 9 percent rise in average whole- 
sale prices since 1953, 7 percent has been di- 
rectly due to increases in steel and steel-us- 
ing products. 

If it had not been for a drop in the whole- 
sale prices of farm products which have 
gone down 9 percent since 1953, the infla- 
tionary pressures generated primarily by the 
steel industry would have been even more 
evident. This means that sagging food prices 
have been balancing skyrocketing steel 
prices. 

When asked to explain its repeated and 
extensive price increases, the steel industry 
has invariably pointed out that hourly wage 
rates have also tripled. Continued repeti- 
tion of this explanation has led many people 
to assume that the blame for high prices 
belongs exclusively to labor. This, however, 
leaves out a critically important point—the 
relation between hourly wage rates and labor 
productivity. 

Corporate profits are determined by many 
things. To the degree that labor cost is 
a factor, it is not the price of labor per hour 
but the cost of labor per ton of steel pro- 
duced that is important. Although this pre- 
cise figure is one of the world’s best kept 
secrets, the external evidence indicates that 
the increase in wage rates has to a consid- 
erable extent been offset by the increases in 
labor productivity 

Mr. President, I realize that you have re- 
cently directed the Secretary of Labor to 
extend his one-man factfinding role to an 
18-month study of the basic problems of 
the steel industry since the end of World 
War II. This study will be valuable in cast- 
ing badly needed light on these complex 
cost-profit relationships. 

However, the situation which now con- 
fronts us is urgent. Further drift will slow 
down our economy and endanger both jobs 
and profits at a critical point in our gen- 
eral recovery. 

Viewed strictly as a contest between man- 
agement and labor, it seems clear that steel 
wages, in view of recent increases in labor 
productivity, could and should be increased 
with no increase in prices. Operating at 
high capacity, the steel industry could con- 
tinue to set record profits. 

Yet I believe the public interest can best 
be served by a cut in steel prices with no 
change in wage rates. The evidence seems 
clear that the steel industry could take this 
important step and still maintain record 
profits. 

Naturally such a proposal is not being 
pursued enthusiastically by either manage- 
ment or labor. However, there are times 
when we must all look beyond special group 
interests in the broader public interest. I 
deeply believe that we have now arrived at 
such a point in regard to the steel industry. 

A reduction of $10 per ton in steel prices 
could be reflected this fall in lower prices 
of automobiles, washing machines, refrig- 
erators, and other home appliances. It could 
reduce the cost of our highway program, in- 
dustrial construction, machine tools, and 
other essential items. 

It could also help restore to our economy 
as a whole the vitality which can only come 
when our productive facilities are being used 
to capacity and when our people are fully 
employed. In regard to the steel industry 
itself, it could serve to increase sales, as- 
sure steadier and larger employment and im- 
prove our competitive position in regard to 
steel imports. 
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In recent months we have heard much 
about the danger of inflation, but in my 
opinion too little about economic growth. 
I submit that both problems are closely in- 
terrelated and that both could be partially 
met by a reduction in steel prices. 

For this reason I respectfully suggest that 
you call on the steel industry to take this 
bold, creative action for the long-term good 
of our country and our economy. 

May I add that no one should understand 
this need for such action better than former 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, now 
president of the National Steel Corp. On 
many occasions Mr. Humphrey has called 
upon various segments of our economy—and 
particularly upon labor—to place the Na- 
tion’s welfare before lesser group interests. 

Although half of his steel corporation is 
not union-organized, and therefore still in 
production, Mr. Humphrey is now in a unique 
position to initiate moves for the general 
reduction in steel prices. I can think of 
no action which would be more helpful in 
reversing the inflationary pressures to which 
he so frequently refers. 

I am therefore taking the liberty of send- 
ing Mr. Humphrey a copy of this letter. 

With my personal respect and regards, 

Sincerely, 
CHESTER BOWLES. 





Major DAV Effort Establishes Perma- 
nent Service Program for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a re- 
cent issue of the “Disabled. American 
Veterans’ Monthly,” the publication of 
the National DAV organization, points 
up the success of a new and promising 
program for providing permanent finan- 
cial support of the organization's out- 
standing veterans’ service programs. 

The program of perpetual rehabilita- 
tion funds is set up under the DAV Serv- 
ice Foundation. State and local DAV 
organizations are encouraged to receive 
special trust futids as a permanent 
memorial from DAV units and indi- 
vidual benefactors. 

The DAV Service Foundation must re- 
tain the full perpetual rehabilitation 
fund intact as a permanent memorial. 
Only the earned interest is transferred 
at the end of each fiscal year into State 
and unit trust fund accounts, as desig- 
nated by donors, to be made available 
to the DAV to support national rehabili- 
tation service officers in their services to 
veterans. 

This program is a noteworthy example 
of how an outstanding national service 
organization has set up the machinery to 
carry on its work program. Two Mem- 
bers of Congress, Representatives LEr 
MetcaLF, of Montana, and LaAuRENCE 
Curtis, of Massachusetts, are recognized 
in the memorial honor roll of perpetual 
rehabilitation funds among the initial 
benefactors. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the “Disabled 
American Veterans’ Monthly” concern- 
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ing this program be printed in the Ap- 

pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp as follows: 

PERPETUAL REHABILITATION FUND PROJECT 
ContTinurs To GAIN MoMENTUM—115 
Donors Now ON ROLLS; JupGE McCLERNAN 
IssvES APPEAL 


WasHiIncTon, D.C.—Perpetual rehabilita- 
tion funds, established with the -DAV Serv- 
ice Foundation, were increased from 50 to 
115 (130 percent) during the last fiscal year 
ending on June 30, 1959, according to Execu- 
tive Secretary Millard W. Rice and the aggre- 
gate amount went up from $7,550 to $20,830 
(175 percent), in amounts ranging from 
$100 to $1,300. 

The names of the 115 benefactors, or of 
the individuals or organizations memorial- 
ized by them, together with the respective 
amounts of their special trust funds, appear 
on the DAV memorial honor roll, listed in 
the order in which they were received, as 
printed elsewhere in this issue of the 
monthly. 

Under its master declaration of memorial 
trust, the DAV Servce Foundation must re- 
tain each perpetual rehabilitation fund as 
a permanent memorial to the benefactor— 
or the person or organization designated by 
such benefactor. Only the interest earnings 
therefrom (4 percent per annum) are trans- 
ferred, after the end of each fiscal year, into 
the respective State trust fund accounts, ac- 
cording to the States designated by the 
donors. Such earnings accumulate to be- 
come available for appropriation to the DAV 
for its use in maintaining its national re- 
habilitation service officers in each State. 

Although only $195.16 was so transferred 
as of June 30, 1958, $536.38—an interest in- 
crease of about 175 percent—was allocated 
as of June 30, 1959. Several times that 
amount should become transferable as of 
June 30, 1960, depending upon the addi- 
tional number of memorial funds received 
in the meantime. During the last 10 years, 
$3,300,000 has been appropriated by the DAV 
Service Foundation to the parent organiza- 
tion exclusively for rehabilitation service. 


GRASSROOTS IDEA 


Since the inception of this grassrdots idea, 
some three years ago, by concerned members 
of the DAV chapter in Butte, Mont., with 
their first $1,000 check, special trust funds 
have come in from 30 States, at a gradual 
accelerating rate—11 in 1956, 15 in 1957, 44 
in 1958, 45 during the first 6 months of 1959, 
with 25 of them during May and June. 

Such special trust funds have been estab- 
lished by 40 DAV chapters, 3 State depart- 
ments, 3 auxiliary units, and 6 other organ- 
izations, in their own names; by 3 DAV 
units as memorials to former officers, by 3 
individuals (2 of them anonymous) in the 
names of DAV chapters, and by 60 individu- 
als, in their own names or in memoriam of 
others, including 16 deceased husbands, 
wives, mothers and fathers, and two living 
persons—precedents which could well be 
followed by many DAV and auxiliary units. 

Although most of the individual benefac- 
tors are DAV members, increasing numbers 
of other social-minded Americans have also 
enrolled, including one who started out with 
$100, which, by monthly payments, has been 
increased to $1,180, with his declaration that 
he intends to continue payments of $110 
each month for the rest of this year. Supple- 
mental payments of $100 or more have been 
made by 11 benefactors. 

MONTANA LEADS STATES 


Montana still leads all other States, with 
22 enrollees, ranging up to $1,100, with the 
aggregate total equivalent to about $5 per 
DAV member in the State. If a similar rec- 
ord were attained in all States, the total 
would be more than $1 million, according to 
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Judge John B. McClernan, the “tired old 
adjutant” of the Butte Chapter 106, and the 
originator of perpetual rehabilitation funds. 
The judge was appointed chairman of the 
DAV national perpetual rehabilitation fund 
committee by Commander Williams. 

Pennsylvania, with 12 enrollments passed 
Minnesota with 10 during the month of June. 

“Seven special funds have been assigned 
as to Washington, D.C., although several of 
them originated from other States. Six are 
assigned to Florida, five each to California 
and Massachusetts; four to Indiana, Michi- 
gan, and New York; three to Colorado, I[lli- 
nois, Louisiana, Maryland, and Ohio; two to 
Missouri, Nebraska, Texas, and Virginia; and 
one to Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, Kan- 
sas, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

Having been directly responsible for the 
establishment of 33 special trusts by DAV 
units and others, 17 national service officers 
are now listed on the national commander's 
NSO honor roll. 


DAV SETS EXAMPLE 


“Once the DAV itself has set the example 
of having accumulated at least $100,000 in 
special perpetual trust funds, then,” accord- 
ing to Judge David B. Williams, “other 
social-minded Americans will be impressed 
by such sincerity of purpose and will be 
more likely also to establish such memorial 
trust funds, during their lifetimes, by be- 
quests in their wills, and by designations in 
their insurance policies.” 

“If only 1,000 DAV members each pro- 
vided in their insurance policies, or in their 
wills,” continued the commander, “for the 
establishment of a $1,000 fund eventually 
the service foundation would be entrusted 
with $1 million, with annual interest earn- 
ings therefrom of about $40,000. Thousands 
of DAV members could afford to so arrange. 
Thousands of others could probably also be 
converted to the plan, if DAV rehabilitation 
service enthusiasts would explain to them 
the essential vital factors involved for dis- 
tressed claimants in future years.” 


VOLUNTARY DONATIONS MADE 


Commander Williams says that during his 
travels throughout the country, his big- 
gest thrills have been voluntary donations 
ranging up to $1,000, from various DAV units 
toward these special funds, and that he was 
told of many more, in the planning stage. 
Recently he reported that the first indi- 
vidual to establish such a special fund, How- 
ard E. Merhar, past department commander, 
of Butte, Mont., handed him a $100 bill in 
the name of his wife, who is a past depart- 
ment auxiliary commander, as a unique 
way in which to celebrate another happy 
wedding anniversary; later, Mr. Merhar fol- 
lowed up with a $100 check in the name of 
Howie’s Supper Club, operated by Wilma and 
Howie Merhar. 

According to DAV Service Foundation 
Chairman John L. Golob, an increasing num- 
ber of individuals and DAV units have de- 
clared their intentions to establish such 
memorial funds, by making installment pay- 
ments, which remain in reserve funds until 
$100 has been accumulated—the minimum 
required—whereupon same is transferred in- 
to a perpetual rehabilitation fund, in ac- 
cordance with the expressed wishes of each 
benefactor. 

The memorial honor roll is also scheduled 
to appear, as a part of the DAV Service 
Foundation’s annual report to the DAV, in 
the DAV’s annual report to the U.S. Con- 
gress, which is then printed by the US. 


- Government Printing Office as a public 


document. 
PRF CHAIRMAN’S APPEAL 


Judge McClernan, as the chairman of DAV 
perpetual rehabilitation funds, has just is- 
sued an appeal, as follows: 
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“While there is but little time remaining 
before our national convention at Miami 
Beach, I am sure there is much that can be 
done toward carrying out our national com- 
mander’s intention in appointing a DAV 

rehabilitation fund chairman. 

“We all realize that the financial position 
of our units vary widely from one end of 
the country to the other, from creeping in- 
solvency to munificent wealth; and none of 
us wish to work a hardship upon our finan- 
cially disabled units. But the truth is—and 
we all know it—that many, many of our 
chapters and departments could come to 
Miami with $100 in their hip pockets, to pre- 
sent to our national commander for the pur- 
pose of crea‘ing a perpetual rehabilitation 
fund in the name of their unit, or in memory 
of some revered member. Fully 90 percent 
of our chapters could raise, beg, borrow, or 
steal $100 to present to him for the same 
purpose: If our splendid blind veterans 
national chapter can do the trick, then the 
rest of us can do it. 

“This perpetual rehabilitation fund pro- 
gram has now spread into 30 States and is 
becoming better and better understood by 
our members. Seventeen national service 
Officers have so far been directly responsible 
for enlisting 33 trust benefactors; theirs will 
be the first names to be inscribed on the new 
national commander’s NSO honor roll. 
More and more of us are coming to realize 
that this plan of raising a large trust fund, 
the principal of which can never be spent 
but the income from which shall always be 
available for our service work, is the only 
safe and sure way to protect the future of 
our great organization. 

“I am very happy to undertake this job, 
because I have confidence in our Disabled 
American Veterans. I believe that, in spite 
of the stormy conventions they put on, and 
beneath their rough exteriors, they have 
hearts that beat only for their organization. 
I know they will go down the line with 
Commander Williams and every future na- 
tional commander to help build this memo- 
rial trust fund, and thereby help build the 
DAV. 

“My comrades, this thing is not a service 
foundation program, it is not a national 
headquarters program. It was conceived 
and born at the chapter and department 
level. It will most certainly grow and 
prosper as our chapters and departments get 
behind it. I urge every DAV unit that is 
financially able, to join this memorial trust 
program, by bringing to Miami Beach, pre- 
senting to our national commander, your 
Own perpetual rehabilitation fund. 

“The perpetual rehabilitation fund march 
is on, and nothing will stop it, until the 
security of the Disabled American Veterans 
is guaranteed forever.” 





Small Cities and an Ill-Considered Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to insert a letter I have received from 
Joseph J. Bendel, Jr., executive director 
of the ent Authority for the 
City of York, Pa. 

Mr. Bendel gives eloquent \testimony 
to the importance of adequate housing 
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fegislation for the small cities of America 
and highlights the tragic shortsighted- 
ness of the President’s ill-considered veto 
of S. 57. 

The letter follows: 


THe REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 
OF THE Crry or YorK, Pa., 
July 31, 1959. 

Re the future for urban areas, Housing Act, 

S. 57. 
The Honorable James M. QUIGLEY, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We in the city of York were 
stunned upon receiving word that the Houg- 
ing Act, bill S. 57, was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. It amounted to a torpedoing of a re- 
mewal program which after 10 years has 
learned, not only what the objectives of the 
program are; but, more important, how to 
obtain results. 

We are aware that you voted with the 
majority on the above bill. May we urge 
you to continue support of its minimum 
provisions. If an overriding of the veto 
appears logical, may we urge you to take 
that action. 

Perhaps a brief explanation of our local 
program will help you in encouraging other 
legislators to support bill S. 57. 

The city of York is located in south-cen- 
tral Pennsylvania and was the capital of 
these United States for 9 months during the 
Revolution (1777-78). Its present popula- 
tion of approximately 60,000 is squeezed inte 
@ saturated area of less than 7 square miles. 
The city is the nucleus of a metropolitan 
area of over 225,000 persons. 

The core of this city reveals its old age 
(over 200 years) and has many ailments. It 
suffers from a declining tax base caused 
by unused office space and storerooms in 
the downtown area, congestion in streets 
designed for the horse and buggy, loss of old 
and inability to attract new industry, in- 
adequate parking facilities, lack of open 
areas and finally, and most distressing, the 
pockets of substandard housing and blighted 
areas in and around the center. 


In 1950 the city of York organized itself 
to take action and pinpointed its slum areas 
and prepared two projects; but unfortunately 
local conditions caused delays to each. By 
1954 York had constructed 242 units of public 
housing and could almost immediately show 
the elimination 242 units of undesirable sub- 
standard housing. In 1957 the first redevel- 
opment project, Wellington Redevelopment 
Area, commenced and it is interesting to note 
that this 20-acre area was an unsightly eye- 
sore in a predominantly good residential 
neighborhood and that our reuse is not 
garden-type (high rent) apartments but 124 
units of private resale housing to be sold at 
$9,800 to $11,000 and 72 units of low rent 
public housing. You can readily see that 
the reuse was aimed at the lower middle in- 
come bracket ($4,000 to $5,000 a year). This 
project will double the city’s tax dollars, 
maintain the residential neighborhood, pro- 
vide decent housing for lower income fami- 
lies, and rid the city of un unsightly eyesore. 
(Nore.—City contributed $144,000 noncash 
grant-in-aid site improvements and a cash 
grant from the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, $300,000.) 

We have another urban renewal project in 
execution (July 17, 1959) which will employ 
clearance, rehabilitation, and conservation. 
The city planned this project without Federal 
assistance; the Commonwealth sharing the 
planning costs with the city. 

The city is carrying out its workable pro- 


funds this year, on planning > 
A complete study of the problems of York's 
core is being prepared. It is our hope to 
schedule projects over the next 20 years. We 
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need assurance of a continuing Federal pro- 
gram of financial assistance. 

We also have one project which is com- 
pletely planned (loan and grant application), 
but cannot receive a capital grant reserva- 
tion until we have bill S. 57 passed. The city 
used local funds for planning. We have two 
other projects which are presently being 
planned and are dependent on bill 8S. 57. 


A SUMMARY OF PROJECTS 


Wellington Redevelopment. Area: Nearly 
completed. 

Park Lane Renewal Area: Just started. 

Center City Study: Nearly completed. 

Cookes Renewal Area: Planning completed. 
’ Gates House Renewal Area: Waiting for 
bill S. 57, planning underway. 

North Spur Renewal Area: Request Federal 
assistance for planning, need bill S. 57. 

We are not one of the large cities involved 
in the program. There are many more like 
us and we need help today. It will be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to keep this program 
going without help. It is not necessary to 
remind you that the money asked for urban 
renewal is a drop in the bucket when com- 
pared with the foreign aid assistance, farm 
subsidies, and defense budget. What will we 
have to defend, if we do not work to make 
eur communities a better place in which 
to live. 

We urge you to stand behind bill S. 57. If 
we can provide you with information, please 
contact this office. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH J. BENDEL, Jr., 
Executive Director. 





Tribute to Late Appellate Judge Joseph 
Weldon Hale, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Waco Bar Association and McLennan 
County (Tex.) Bar Association has done 
credit to itself in the_resolution it has 
passed honoring the late justice of the 
court of civil appeals there, the Honor- 
able Joseph Weldon Hale. 

Joseph Weldon Hale served with great 
distinction in the practice of law. From 
the time he was admitted to the bar in 
1917, he was dedicated to the highest 
principles of the law. 

After war service and some time in 
private law practice, he served with great 
distinction as associate justice of the 
Texas 10th court of civil appeals at Waco 
for many years. 

Judge Hale also demonstrated his good 
citizenship and his deep interest in bet- 
tering his community, State, and Nation 
by his activities, such as managing the 
campaigns of gubernatorial candidate 
Lynch Davidson and former Gov. Pat M. 
Neff; active interest in the Baptist 
Church; leadership in the Waco (Tex.) 
Community Chest and Library: Associa- 
tion; service as a trustee for Baylor Uni- 
versity; and many other activities. He 
was a friend of mine, and encouraged me 

strive for better government in Texas. 
The State of Texas, our Nation, and 

city of Waco lost a fine citizen and a 
very able jurist when Judge Hale died. 


s 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a resolution passed by a com- 
mittee of the Waco-McLennan County 
(Tex.) Bar Association honoring Judge 
Hale. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

To THE HonoraBLeE CHARLES F. KOEHNE, 
PRESIDENT OF THE Waco-McCLENNAN COUN- 
TY Bar ASSOCIATION: 

We, your committee appointed to prepare 
resolutions with reference to the death of 
the Honorable Joseph Weldon Hale, beg 
leave to submit the following: 

Judge Hale was born in Jones County on 
May 29, 1891, and was the fifth of nine chil- 
dren born to John Henry Hale and wife, 
Drucailla Hale. The family moved to Coryell 
County in 1895, and later to Falls County 
in 1905, and in 1906 Judge Hale entered 
Baylor Academy and worked his way through 
the academy and the college department, 
graduating in 1915 with a bachelor’s degree. 
Beginning in September of the same year he 
was elected superintendent of the Rockport 
schools, and served in that capacity for the 
years 1915-16; and while there he began the 
study of law, and after the school year had 
finished he came to the office of the late 
Pat M. Neff, and the Honorable Walton D. 
Taylor, where he studied law until he was 
admitted to the bar in 1917. His early law 
practice was interrupted by World War I, 
but after his discharge from the Army he 
entered the law offices of Messrs. Neff and 
Taylor, and later successfully managed Mr. 
Neff’s campaign for Governor, and there- 
after became secretary of the Democratic 
executive committee, and served in that ca- 
pacity from 1921 to 1925. After Mr. Neff 
tok his office as Governor, Judge Hale was 
made a partner in the firm of Taylor and 
Hale. This partnership continued for some 
several years. A short time after Mr. Neff 
was Governor, Judge Hale managed the cam- 
paign of the Honorable Lynch Davidson for 
Governor, and owing to the fact that he had 
managed the Neff campaign and the David- 
son campaign, and having served as execu- 
tive secretary for the Democratic committee 
for a period of 4 years he became widely 
and favorably known as a man of great 
executive ability throughout the State, and 
particularly with the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Judge Hale had been in the practice only 
a short time until his ability as a trial 
lawyer became well known to the members 
of the bar and the judiciary, and to insurance 
companies and other large corporations 


seeking the appointment of a highly trained . 


and successful defendant’s lawyer. Justice 
Hale’s success as a defense lawyer brought to 
him a clientele of insurance companies, and 
his reputation as a defense counsel on in- 
surance claims was widespread over this 
entire State. He was leading counsel in rep- 
resenting the insurance company’s interest 
in the gas explosion that resulted in so 
much loss of the Liberty Building many 
years ago. Although Judge Hale was a 
very busy man in his profession he took time 
to take an active interest in the Baptist 
church and the affairs of Baylor University, 
and in the Masonic lodge. He was a mem- 


) ber of the board of directors, and a member 


of the board of deacons of the First Baptist 
Church for many years. He was a trustee 
of Baylor University for many years, and 
during the time he was in the practice he 
ied to public service by the citizen- 
Waco and was elected to the place 
of commissioner, and later becaine mayor 
of the city of Waco from 1935 to 1937. He 
was a director of the Waco Community 

1943-46, of Lake Waco Country Club 
1944-47; of the Waco Public Library Asso- 
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ciation 1944-50. He was president of the 
community chest 1945-46, and of the library 
association~1049-50. 

Judge Hale was appointed associate justice 
of the 10th court of civil appeals by former 
Governor O’Daniel on January ist, 1941, to 
succeed the late James P. Alexander, who 
resigned to take the office of ¢hief justice 
of the Supreme Court of Texas. Justice 
Hale had not been a member of the 10th 
court very long until he demonstrated that 
he possessed judicial ability, and it was not 
long until he was regarded as one of the out- 
standing appellate judges of Texas. He en- 
joyed that distinction throughout his 
judicial career of a little more than 18 
years. The Waco-McLennan County Bar 
paic tribute to Justice Hale at a special ses- 
sion of the 10th court of civil appeals after 
he announced his retirement from that of- 
fice, and Dean Abner McCall, of Baylor, was 
especially requested to make some remarks 
concerning the life of Judge Hale on that 
occasion. Dean McCall characterized Justice 
Hale as “a man who lived most abundantly, 
and has excelled in so many fields of service 
that his accomplishments seem almost in- 
credible; that no appellate judge in Texas is 
more highly regarded for his judicial abil- 
ity than Justice Hale.” The Waco News- 
Tribune, on Tuesday, June 16, following the 
death of Justice Hale, had the following 
editorial: 


“JOSEPH HALB, A PARAGON IN THE PEOPLE’S 
SERVICE 


“There is in the world. today much dis- 
cussion of whether a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people and for the people can 
endure. The case for the affirmative can be 
epitomized by citing the life of Joseph W. 
Hale, who died here yesterday. 

“Other men, including some of his friends 
and associates, rose to higher station in the 
name of the people. None. of them sur- 
passed, and few equaled, Judge Hale’s intelli- 
gent, selfless, devoted labors for the demo- 
cratic system of government in Texas. At 
city, county,-and State levels, Judge Hale 
proved himself a paragon in the public 
service. 

“If our philosophy of government is to en- 
dure in the face of stresses and tensions com- 
plicated by today’s technology, we must find 
more men of the caliber of Joseph W. Hale. 

“The question is whether such men are 
born or made. We are inclined to think they 
come from a happy combination of the two. 
By nature, Joseph W. Hale was coolly intel- 
ligent, clear eyed, reserved, and alert. These 
qualities enabled him to put into practice 
the political philosophy in which he believed 
with all his heart and soul. It was a for- 
tunate thing for the people of Waco and the 
people of Texas.” 

Surely, no finer tribute could be paid to 
a member of the.judiciary by the press. 
Needless to say that Justice Hale enjoyed 
the confidence and respect of the member- 
ship of the bar, and all those who were 
fortunate enough to know him, His contri- 
bution tothe bar will always remain out- 
standing in the judicial history of our State. 
He was an untiring worker and carried his 
part of the great load while he was a mem- 
ber of the 10th Court of Civil Appeals. His 
opinions are now recorded in the law books 
of Texas, beginning with Southwestern Re- 
porter 147 2d page 846, and ending with 
volume 320 SW 2d 381. These opinions 
will remain there so long as our present 
system of government shall endure. Judge 
Hale’s opinions have not only been cited by 
the appellate courts of our State, but they 
have been cited also by appellate courts of 
our sister States—this is no little compli- 
ment. During the period from 1941 to 1959, 
some of the most difficult cases that came 
to our court arose out of what is commonly 
called the field of domestic relations involv- 
ing the custody of children of tender age. 
Certainly no greater question could present 
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itself to the court, because the disposition 
of a child of tender age involves the welfare 
and destiny of a human being, our most 
precious asset. We think one of the most 
important opinions written by Justice Hale 
during his tenure as a member of the 10th 
Court of Civil Appeals will be found in a 
child custody case styled: Oldfield v. Camp- 
bell, recorded in volume 191 SW 2d 897. 
We think this opinion illustrates the char- 
acter and ability and the judicial thinking 
of Justice Hale more accurately than it is 
Possible for us to express. This opinion 
illustrates what we are trying to say: 

“The recently declared public policy of this 
State in dealing with dependent and neg- 
lected children is to secure for each ‘such 
care, guidance and control, preferably in his 
own home, as will serve the child’s welfare 
and the best interest of the State; and when 
such child is removed from his own family, 
to secure for him custody,*care, and disci- 
pline, as nearly as possible equivalent to that 
which should have been given him by his 
parents. * * * This unfortunate infant 
never had any semblance of a home or 
family of her own until she was graciously 
taken in by appellants. The tender, loving 
care which they are ready, able, and anxious 
to continue giving to this little girl is beyond 
any reasonable doubt, we think, more nearly 
equivalent to that which should have been 
given by the child’s natural parents than any 
institution could possibly give at this time. 
This child is only 3 years of age. She needs 
@ mother. She needs a home. She needs 
them now.” 

The foregoing pronouncement will remain 
a guiding light to the judiciary of Texas so 
long as our present estimate of human values 
shall prevail. 

So, today, the Waco-McLennan County 
Bar, as weil as the entire bar and judiciary 
of the State of Texas, stands indebted to 
Justice Hale for the fine life he lived so weil, 
and the very fine way that he used his time 
and abilities to contribute to the general 
welfare of our city, county, State, and Nation. 
He will long be remembered: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Waco-McLennan County 
Bar Association, That in the passing ef the 
late Justice Joseph Weldon Hale, we have 
lost a man of very great character, an out- 
standing lawyer, a great judge, and a very 
fine citizen, and that his family, which tn- 
cludes his widow, Mrs. Iva Hale, a daughter, 
Mrs. Tom Meredith, and his granddaughter, 
Laura Lee have sustained the loss of a de- 
voted husband, father, and grandfather; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy-of these resolutions 
be sent to his family, and a copy be spread 
upon the minutes of the Federal court, the 
district courts of McLennan County, and the 
Court of Civil Appeals for the 10th Supreme 
Judicial District, and the Supreme Court of 
Texas, at Austin. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAKE TIREY, 
Chairman of the Committee on 
' Memorials and Resolutions. 

Ben R, SLEEPER. 

W. V. Dunnam. 

Hitton E. Howe tu, 





Trinity Power Facilities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 
OF CALIFORNIA ’ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 
Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, on page 
5 of the House report accompanying the 
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1960 Atomic Energy Commission appro- 
priation bill— 

The committee notes that the Atomic 
Energy Commission is currently negotiating 
with the Duquesne Light Co., a private util- 
ity, to increase the electrical génerating 
capacity and efficieney of the Shippingport 
Atomic Power Station at Duquesne’s expense. 
Such centinued cooperation by a private 
utility with the Government is encouraged 
and it is heped that a successful agreement 
will be quickly worked out. 


This excerpt from the Appropriations 
Committee report is illustrative of the 
advantages to the Government accruing 
from an electric company’s participation 
in the joint development of Government 
projects. The proposal of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. to construct the power 
facilities on California’s Trinity River, if 
accepted by the Congress, would provide 
another case of the Government and 
business cooperating in a mutually suc- 
cessful enterprise. 

The House has rightly refused to ap- 
propriate for needless Federal construc- 
tion of the Trinity generators in view of 
the company’s offer to spend its own 
money to do so; and the House Interior 
Subcommittee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation recently heard testimony on the 
proposed legislation to permit the utility 
to build and operate the plants, and pay 
the Government over $4.6 million a year 
for the use of the Trinity falling water to 
turn the turbines. 

The House conferees should not accede 
to the Senate on this item, presently in- 
cluded in the Senate public works ap- 
propriation bill; for, as quoted above, 
the same House Appropriations Com- 
mittee stated.on July 17 that “coopera- 
tion by a private utility with the Govern- 
ment is encouraged.” ‘Trinity now pre- 
sents another splendid opportunity <o 
encourage cooperation by a different pri- 
vate utility with the Government, which 
would then be spared the cost of con- 
structing the powerplants and would re- 
ceive over $230 million in falling-water 
payments and $83 million in taxes. The 
gain to the Government and to the tax- 
payers generally under joint develop- 
ment of the Trinity power facilities cer- 
tainly justifies the company’s participa- 
tion in this project. 


I submit, Mr. Speaker, that “such con- 


tinued cooperation by a private utility 


with the Government” should be “en- 
couraged and it is hoped that a success- 
ful agreement will be quickly. worked 
out” in this instance also. There should 
be no appropriattion for needless Gov- 
ernment construction at Trinity. 





India: the Glorious Gamble 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
‘Wednesday, August 5, 1959 
Mr. HUMPHREY.» Mr. President, on 
@ number of occasions I have pointed out 
that the great country of India plays a 
Key role in the world struggle precisely 
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because she is not militarily alifed to 
either side in the cold war. Japan has 
cast her lot with the democratic West. 
China has cast her lot with the Com- 
munist world. India, the largest un- 
committed nation in Asia, is in a pivotal 
position. 

In a current article, Walter Lippmann 
says: 

What happens in Indin during the next 
10 years will be of critical importance in the 
great conflict generated by the rise of com- 
munism. 


* Mr. Lippmann also points out that 
“the Indian economy is so appallingly 
poor that if it grows only at the rate of 
4 percent a year, it will take 35 years to 
increase the Indian per capita income to 
just over $2 a week. If that is the best 
that can be done, there will be a politi- 
cal disaster in India before the 35 years 
are over.” 

America faces a tremendous oppor- 
tunity in India. This dangerous oppor- 
tunity is spelled out in elegant language 
by Mr. Lippmann in his article, “India: 
the Glorious Gamble,” which appears in 
the August 1959 Ladies Home Journal. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Invra: THe Guorrovs GAMBLE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

(A wise American tells us: Poverty will be 
cenquered in India soon. If we don’t help 
the Indians do it our way, the Oommunists 
will try it theirs.) 

We have now been engaged in the cold 
war for some 10 years, and we knew many 
things today that we did not know when it 
began. One of them is the subject of this 
article. It is that what happens in India 
during the next 10 years will be of critical 
importance in the great conflict generated by 
the rise of communism. 

Ten years ago, in the years immediately 
following the Second World War, the critical 
area of the world was Western Europe. 
Great Britian, France, Western Germany, 
Italy and the low countries were prostrated 
and exhausted, bankrupt and without de- 
fenses. Worst of all, they were unable by 
their own efforts to rebuild their ruins and 
to revive their economies, and thus they 
were without hope. This crisis—which 
threatened to bring about the downfall of 
Western civilization in Europe—was met in 
this country by two very great acts of states- 
manship. One was the Marshall plan; the 
other was the organization of NATO. These 
two acts made it possible for Western Europe 
to recover from the war, and to become, by 
its own hard work and know-how, the second 
most productive area in the world. 

But in the very years when we were mak- 
ing it possible for Western Europe to bring 
about its own recovery, the Western position 
and influence in China collapsed,, Whether 
this could have*been prevented has been hot- 
ly debated in this country. The fact is that 
China now is a Communist country, and that 
there is no practical prospect whatever that 
the Communists who rule'China can be 
ousted from abroad or overthrown from with- 
in. 
The Red Chinese Government is working 
with a fierce and fanatical energy to over- 
come the immemorial poverty and backward- 
ness of the Chinese nation. It is a terrible 
and awe-inspiring spectacle, which rests on 
this fundamental thesis: that in order to 
raise the great masses of Asia out of their 
primitive way of life, it is necessary to sacri~- 
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fice the lives of many, and the comforts of 
most, of a whole generation of the Chinese 
people. 

Is this necessary? Is this the only way? 
Must a backward people choose between re- 
maiming backward and submitting to an 
erdeal of tyranny and of cruelty in order to 
get over the hump and into the modern 
age? On the answer to these questions de- 
pends, we had better realize, the future of 
southern Asia, of the Middle East, and of 
Africa, and, it may well be, of a part of 
Latin America. 

These questions cannot be answered by 
generalities; as, for example, by declaring 
that our democratic system of free enter- 
prise is better than the Communist system. 
We must teach ourselves to understand that 
our system, which grew up on a rich and 
empty continent, cannot be duplicated in 
Asia. Because of that, though the picture 
of our material prosperity is admired and 
envied, it is in fact readily exploited for 
Communist propaganda. For what the 
Communists say is that in the overcrowded 
and backward countries they alone have a 
way of lifting the people within sight of an 
American standard of life. They point to 
Russia and say they can prove their claim 
by what has been done there in the past 40 

ears. 

: The influence of communism in the un- 
derdeveloped countries of the world lies, 
above all else, in the example of Russia—in 
the demonstration that in 40 years a de- 
feated and backward country, which had to 
fight a civil war and a World War as well, 
has become one of the two mightiest powers 
in the world. 

You cannot, as they say, beat a horse with 
no horse. We cannot beat the Soviet ex- 
ample by our example. For we are not an 
example that backward peoples can follow, 
and unless we can manage to create an ex- 
ample which they can follow, we shall al- 
most certainly lose the cold war in Asia and 
Africa, and perhaps elsewhere. 

There will be some, I know, who will say: 
“Why is it our business to create an example 
which the backward peoples can follow? 
Do we not have enough problems of our own 
to worry us without taking on any responsi- 
bility for solving the problems of the great 
masses of backward peoples?” 

The answer to these questions is that we 
can no more withdraw from the world com- 
munity than an American family can’ with- 
draw from the community in which it lives. 
Least of all, can a family withdraw if it hap- 
pens to be, as we are in the world, the richest 
member of the community? It is impossible 
to say: “My children go to a private school. 
Why should I pay school taxes for the public 
schools?” It is impossible to say: “I go about 
in my private automobile. Why should I 
eare about buses and streetcars and sub- 
ways?” For the same reason, the United 
States cannot make itself richer and richer, 
and not care what happens elsewhere. We 
cannot do this because if we did those of 
us who have a conscience would have a bad 
conscience. And even if we did not have 
a bad conscience, it would be frightening to 
live in a world in which we had aroused the 
envy and had provoked the hatred of so 
large a part of mankind. 

There is, however, so it seems to me, an 
even greater reason than these. It is that 
we have the opportunity—indeed, we may 
call it a privilege—of playing a leading part 
in a poble and fascinating cnd decisive hu- 
man adventure. The age we live in, this 
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to do is to assist in a demonstration for all 
the world to see of how, without the sacrifice 
of human rights, it may be possible to con- 
quer poverty. 

We come now to the practical question of 
where this demonstration can best be made, 
and of how it can be made. 

It can best be made in India. Why in 
India? First of all, because the demonstra- 
tion must be made in a big country. Russia 
is a big country and China is a big country. 
And what we have to do is to demonstrate 
that poverty can be conquered in a big coun- 
try. We have already proved in Puerto Rico 
what can be done in a smal] country which 
has a rich friend. Puerto Rico is inspiring. 
But it does not prove the point that has to 
be proved: that the standard of life can be 
raised decisively in a very big and a very poor 
country. ; 

The second reason for choosing India for 
this demonstration is that if India turns to 
communism, as almost surely it will if it fails 
in its present plans of development, Asia will 
be dominated by three Communist powers— 
the Soviet Union, China, and India. 

As things are going now in India, the rate 
of progress is so slow that for al! practical 
human purposes there is no progress at all. 
The Indian economy is at present growing at 
a rate of about 4 percent a year. We must 
not be misled by the fact that this rate of 
growth is in fact faster than our own. That 
is a statistical illusion. For the Indian econ- 
omy is so appallingly poor that if it grows 
only at the rate of 4 percent a year, it will 
take 35 years to increase the Indian per caipta 
income to just over $2 a week. If that is the 
best that can be done, there will be a po- 
litical disaster in India before the 35 years 
are over. 

The third reason for choosing India is that 
India now has enough technical ability, 
enough competence in organization, in man- 
agement and in administration. Enough for 
what? Enough to use successfully an amount 
of foreign aid that will make possible within 
the next 8 to 15 years India’s transition from 
economic stagnation to a condition of sus- 
tained economic growth. 

The, aim of India, as for any of the indus- 
trially underdeveloped countries, is to reach 
as quickly as possible the point of “economic 
takeoff” from which point on it can sustain 
its own further economic growth through its 
own surplus of capital and the normal chan- 
nels of international investment. 

Until this stage of development has been 
reached, India will require outside aid. It 
is estimated that India’s need will be for 
between $8 and $10 billion of foreign ex- 
change before it can reach the point of eco- 
nomic takeoff. 

As a first step toward this goal, India is 
now preparing a third 5-year plan which en- 
visions a total capital investment of $20 
billion from 1961 to 1966. One-fourth of 
this amount—$5 billion—is required in for- 
eign exchange and must come from such 
outside sources as the private-capital mar- 
kets of the Western World, the World Bank 
and foreign governments. It is this effort 
to obtain $1 billion a year from outside 
sources that the United States will want to 
support. 

The third 5-year plan is designed to de- 
yelop the sectors of India’s economy that 
are crucial to its further development. The 
capital investment will be in agriculture, 
chiefly to build dams to provide water, and 
factories to provide fertilizer. It will also 
be in the development of oil, in steel, in 
the nonferrous metals, in heavy machinery 
and in the further development of coal, elec- 
tric power and transport. 

If the 5-year plan can fulfill its objectives, 
India in 1966 will be within a few years of 
achieving self-sufficiency, of having become 
an t, self-generating economy. It 
will be close to its goal. It will be close to 
that point in its development where it will 
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need no foreign capital beyond what can be 
obtained by normal commercial operations 
and private foreign investment. 

This can be done, as I said above, because 
Indian already has the administrative ca- 
pacity to carry out successfully a large and 
sustained program of economic development. 
India is a frightfully peor country. But it is 
not backward, as are many countries in 
Africa, for example, where the masses are 
still living in the Stone Age and where so- 
ciety is still tribal. In India there is an 
educated class in government and in indus- 
try which is quite capable, if, for the next 
few years, it has some material help from 
the outside, of accomplishing the takeoff 
from the ancient stagnant poverty of Asia 
toward a progressive, independent, modern 
economy. 

This is what Russia has accomplished in 
the past 40 years. This is what China may 
be accomplishing now. 

Nobody can guarantee that India will suc- 
ceed. The honest thing to say is that the 
odds are not unfavorable, and that what is 
asked of us in money is not very much, con- 
sidering what we and all the world may win 
from making the attempt. What is asked of 
us is the better part of a bililon dollars a 
year for the next 5 to 10 years. This is less 
than one-ninth of our present investment in 
surplus crops which we do not know what to 
do with. 

To be sure, a billion dollars is a lot of 
money and even the United States cannot 
afford to throw it away carelessly. But a 
billion dollars a year for a few years to help 
India make the takeoff may be, if the exper- 
iment and the demonstration succeed, as 
good a gamble as this country has taken 
since Jefferson made the Louisiana Pur- 
chase and Seward bought Alaska. For if 
India can rise out of the stagnant morass of 
Asian poverty without resorting to the totali- 
tarian method, we shall see one of the very 
great moments of the age we live in. 

It will have been proved to all the world 
that there is another way to conquer poverty 
than that which is now being used in Russia 
and in China. If there is such another way, 
@ resounding blow will have been struck for 
the cause of freedom. : 

When I think of this glorious gamble which 
is offered to us, I think of what is the alter- 
native to our taking this monetary risk. If 
we will not make the contribution, what 
then? The answer is that in all probability 
there will set in a great despair in India, and 
in this despair the Communist alternative 
will find little resistance. 

By failing now to respond to India’s need, 
to meet this stirring challenge, we shall de- 
prive India of choice. We shall, in effect, be 
asking India to sacrifice a whole generation 
to the totalitarian alternative. We shall be 
saying that we cannot afford to demonstrate 
that a democratic solution is possible. 

If that happens because we do not under- 
stand the issue, just what, I ask myself, will 
we have been doing with the dollars which 
we refused to spend on the great gamble? 


All or Nothing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
dramatization of creative capitalism as 
the last, best hope of our Nation is em- 
phasized by Reymond Moley in an article 
in the current issue of Newsweek maga- 
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zine. Mr. Moley condemns the all-or- 
nothing philosophy which we all too 
often see applied with respect to pro- 
grams of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Moley’s comments are timely and 
appropriate and I submit them for the 
consideration of my colleagues, 

ALL OR NOTHING 
(By Raymond Moley) 

It is ‘a matter of real regret that this piece 
may not agree with the sentiments of many 
conservative friends whose confidence and 
encouragement, either directly or through 
epistolary channels, I value beyond measure. 
But it seems to me that certain extremely 
practical reflections should be expressed 
plainly, reasonably, and in good humor. 

I refer to many conservatives who in the 
past and recently have expressed, either in 
print or personally, great unhappiness con- 
cerning political leaders whose views and 
votes have not completely and specifically 
met their own convictions. The vice of such 
irreconcilability is that it defeats the very 
objectives that most conservatives are ear- 
nestly seeking. This habit, it seems to me, 
is much more a threat to sound government 
than all the power and prattle of radicals. 
The all-or-nothing attitude means a house 


‘ divided, which cannot stand. 


A few specific examples will illustrate what 
Imean. There are those who would abolish, 
not reform, the income tax; or stop, not 
rationalize, all foreign economic and mili- 
tary aid; or smash, not regulate, labor unions. 
In one State an irreconcilable ran for the 
Senate last year and only succeeded in elect- 
ing a radical*over the moderate Republican. 
In Idaho, to be more specific, some busi- 
nessmen insisted upon putting “right to 
work” on the ballot against the advice of 
wiser heads and almost defeated a good Re- 
publican Governor. I believe in “right to 
work’”’ supported by law. But I also believe 
that when the die is cast the proponents 
should be prepared. These were not. At the 
moment, there is considerable growling about 
Vice President Nrxon as a Presidential can- 
didate: “He is too close to Secretary Mitchell, 
and Mitchell is too friendly to labor.” “He 
is too hard on civil rights and too soft on 
welfare.” Etc. 


CAN'T PLEASE EVERYBODY 


President Eisenhower has been “too soft” 
on many things during these years, they say, 
and sometimes their complaints have been 
well taken. Even Senator Robert A. Taft, 
some conservatives thought, was too com- 
promising. And Herbert Hoover, before 
Democrats created him as an archreactionary, 
was too progressive for many Republicans. 

There are many conservative propaganda 
agencies sending out bales of literature 
which convert only the converted. The 
country can’t be saved with words. It must 
be saved by toil and sweat in the precincts, 
but this the complainers leave to those pros 
whom they likewise excoriate. 

The all-or-nothing conservative must 
realize that unless a political candidate or 
official is a hypocrite, he cannot conform to 
all the views of millions. The election of a 
public servant under our system is a choice 
of alternatives. In reaching for the branches, 
one may miss the firm trunk of the tree. 
Finally, there is the political consideration 
that the expression of such ultraconservative 
views gives the radicals exactly what they 
need for ammunition, 


NEW NATIONAL POLICIES 


I yearn sometimes for the pastoral days 
when I was a little boy and McKinley was 
President and Mark Hanna was running the 
Republican Party. McKinley was villified by 
the New York conservative press in 1896 be- 
cause he had voted for a silver act in.1878. 
Hanna was Senator Lodge’s idea of a mon- 
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ster. But McKinley espoused the tariff 
views since made a fetish by Presidents 
Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower. Hanna 


‘was a real friend of labor and a humane and 


popular employer. And despite the all-or- 
nothings of the time, thé 1896 promise of a 
“full dinner pail” was redeemed with interest. 

Since then, certain issues have been settled 
as national policy: The vicissitudes of old 
age are a national concern; securities selling 
must be. regulated; the farmer must be pro- 
tected from periodic ruin, and big labor 
unions are here to stay. 

I want to anticipate the liberals who may 
read the foregoing. I want no part of their 
present philosophy. 

As for the taunts of ‘“me-tooer” 
and “so-you-would-do-all-those-things-but- 
better,” my answer would be that I would 
like to see most of “those things’ done bet- 
ter, and some I would quit doing at all. But 
while doing so, I would dramatize creative 
capitalism as the last, best hope. 





Ex-Gov. Charles A. Sprague Calls Atten- 
tion to Modest Salaries of AFL-CIO 
Labor Leaders in Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF.THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
organized labor has come under much 
attack, during recent years, because of 
the unsavory activities of a relatively 
few leaders of that great body of Amer- 
ican working men and women. There- 
fore, it is a pleasure and privilege to call 
to the attention of the Senate favorable 
observations about organized labor from 
a source of unimpeachable integrity and 
sincerity. As the annual convention of 
the Oregon AFL-CIO opened in Seaside 
on August 3, one of Oregon’s most 
eminent editors and publishers, ex-Gov. 
Charles A. Sprague, discussed on the 
editorial page of his Oregon Daily 
Statesman the salaries paid to the top 
leaders of organized labor in our State. 
Members of the Senate will be interested 
to learn that James T. Marr, executive 
secretary of the Oregon AFL-CIO, is 
paid an annual salary of $9,880. J. D. 
McDonald, president of the AFL—CIO in 
Oregon, is paid $8,840; George Brown, 
director of the political education divi- 
sion, is also paid $8,840. Mrs. Zoe Wil- 
son, director of women’s activities, is 
paid $5,200. 

And ex-Governor Sprague, a Republi- 
can, who served with distinction as 
Oregon’s chief executive from 1938 to 
1942, adds the observation: 

Considering the capabilities of these em- 
ployees we would say they are entitled to 
higher pay—and they shouldn’t have to 
strike to get it. 


Because the country has seen a few 
unsavory and unethical examples of 
labor leaders who profit inordinately at 
the expense of their members, I want to 
call to the attention of the U.S. Senate 
the fact that a former distinguished 
Governor of our State, a Republican, 
has called attention to the compara- 
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tively low salaries paid to the top leaders 
of the AFL-CIO in Oregon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled “Labor 
Convention,” from the Oregon Daily 
Statesman of August 3, 1959, be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ial was ordered to be printed in the Rrec- 
orRD, as follows: 

LasBoR CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Oregon 
AFL-CIO is being held the first 3 days of 
this week at Seaside. It is the fourth con- 
vention since the merger of the two organi- 
zations. The older, AFL, has a much longer 
period of activity on a statewide scale. 

Labor conventions are always serious busi- 
ness for those who attend, though in off 
hours there is time for fraternization—and 
there is a fraternal spirit among those active 
in the labor movement, the common form 
of address in meeting being, “Brother * * *’’ 

The convention opens Monday with the 
usual address by the president, J. D. Mc- 
Donald, giving his review of year past and 
his recommendations for the future. The 
secretary-treasurer, J. T. Marr, has pub- 
lished his annual report giving information 
to constituent unions of the activities of 
the State executive. One feature is a detailed 
financial report both of receipts and dis- 
bursements. This showed for the last year 
total disbursements for all programs of $229,- 
862. The receipts were from per capita dues 
and contributions, mostly from member 
unions. Salaries certainly are modest: for 
Marr $9,880, McDonald $8,840, George Brown, 
director of the political education division, 
$8,840, Zoe Wilson, director of women’s ac- 
tivities, $5,200. (Considering the capabilities 
of these employees we would say they are en- 
titled to higher pay—and they shouldn't 
have to strike to get it.) 

The labor movement has incurred deep 
hostility in its continuing battle for im- 
proved wages and working conditions. Some 
of it is deserved, for duress remains a tool 
which labor brings out for use on occasion, 
but the AFL-CIO in Oregon merits a great 
deal of respect for the quality of its leader- 
ship, and the cleanness of its operation, free 
from graft or scandal or selling out the in- 
terests of members. With growing exper- 
fence in labor negotiations both manage- 
ment and labor will mature in their rela- 
tionships, with less of strife and violence 
which have marred industrial relations in 
former years. 





The Public Demands That We Stop 
Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, responsible businessmen are 
showing increasing concern that exces- 
sive spending proposals before the Con- 
gress will add fuel to the inflationary fire. 

Mr. Frederick R. Kappel, president of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., has expressed his views in a state- 
ment which appeared in the Nation’s 
Business press this past week. I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be print- 
ed as an extension of my remarks: 
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I have received a number of letters from 
men and women who are concerned about 
inflation. One A.T. & T. share owner asked, 
“Why in heaven don’t you speak out on this 
subject?” 

The letter went on to say, “If you would 
alert the 1,625,000 share owners and 700,000 
employees to the faets about inflation, they 
would help spread the news.” 

I warmly agree that it is essential to alert 
more people to the dangers of inflation, and 
we in the Bell system are speaking up and 
speaking out at every opportunity. 

In recent articles and bulletins to em- 
ployees, the Bell system companies have dis- 
cussed the threat which inflation poses to 
the purchasing power of the dollar and to 
savings, insurance, and pensions. 

At the annual meeting of the A.T. & T. 
share owners, I pointed out that inflation 
has been a tough problem in the telephone 
business. But we have not just talked about 
the problem; we have developed more effi- 
cient equipment and introduced many econ- 
omies of operation. It is worth noting that 
the price of telephone service has generally 
gone up less since World War II than most 
other things. 

But we know that the forces of inflation 
are far too widespread and powerful for any 
one individual or business to stem them sin- 
glehanded. 

This brings me to the question that I be- 
lieve so many are asking, “How can I help?” 
In these ways, it seems to me: 

By giving spoken and written support to 
those who are working for a strong, sound, 
and stable dollar. 

By opposing unreasonable demands, ex- 
cessive spending, and schemes that add fuel 
to the inflationary fire. 

Your friends and associates, and especially 
your representatives in Congress, are entitled 
to your constructive views. 

For our part, we will continue to fight in- 
flation by pushing research hard and effect- 
ing economies in our business. And by 
speaking out against this threat to the peo- 
ple and the country. 





The Invitation to Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
article entitled “The Invitation to Khru- 
shchev,” written by Mr. David Lawrence 
and appearing in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of August 4, 1959. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 

Aug. 4, 1959] 

Tue INVITATION TO KHRUSHCHEV—FUTILE 
GersTuRE SEEN AS BERLIN ULTIMATUM STANDS 
Wrrn VIOLATIONS oF 1955 AccorpD 

(By David Lawrence) 

President Eisenhower certainly deserves 
an “A” for effort in trying to maintain world 
peace—but his decision to invite Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev to visit the United 
States probably will prove, through no fault 
of the President, as futile a gesture as was 
the summit conference of 1955 at Geneva. 
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Memories are short, but only 4 years have 
passed since Mr. Eisenhower fraternized with 
the top leaders of the Kremlin, including 
Nikita Khrushchev, amid worldwide acclaim 
and enthusiastic comments in the West that 
this was the way to bring about an easing 
of tensions and a solution of the current 
controversies of the cold war. 

But every pledge made at Geneva has 
since been broken by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. It became necessary afterward for 
the United States actually to take a military 
posture in the Far East to prevent a Soviet- 
inspired invasion of Formosa by Red China’s 
forces. Also, the United States had to land 
marines in Lebanon and take other meas- 
ures to forestall a Soviet conquest of the 
Middle East. 

Not only has the solemn promise, made at 
the 1955 summit meeting at Geneva, to as- 
sure the reunification of Germany, been 
broken, but within the last few months the 
Moscow government has issued an ultimatum 
to the Western powers to withdraw their 
forces from West Berlin or face the threat 
of war. 

For several weeks now it has been the 
American position that there must be some 
“give” on the part of the Soviets before 
there could be a summit conference. The 
Moscow government has refused to give an 
inch. Consequently; the conference of the 
four foreign ministers has been deadlocked 
and is ending in failure. 

The President has said there would be no 
summit conference until developments at 
Geneva justified it. Nikita Khrushchev in- 
sisted that the foreign ministers couldn’t 
settle anything, and that the summit was 
the place to do it. He hasn’t yet had his way 
entirely on that point, but he will have a 
chance in a two-man summit meeting to 
indicate whether the Soviets mean to with- 
draw their ultimatum on West Berlin. 

Meanwhile, the President will go to Lon- 
don and Paris later this month to canvass 
the views of Prime Minister Macmillan of 
Britain and President de Gaulle of France. 
Presumably, Mr. Eisenhower will refiect the 
views of the Western allies when he meets 
Khrushchev, though the President will, as he 
says, not be their authorized spokesman in 
a formal sense. Then, after Premier 
Khrushchev has visited America, Mr. Eisen- 
hower will pay a return visit to the Soviet 
Union. 

Two points of view prevail today about the 
exchange of visits between the Soviet dic- 
tator and the American President. One is 
that tension will be eased and the cold war 
will thaw out a bit. The other view is that 
Khrushehey will tighten his hold on the 
Soviet people and will tell them that America 
now accepts the leaders of communism as 
equals. With a controlled press, this would 
mean misleading propaganda inside the So- 
viet Union and within the countries occupied 
by Soviet troops. The impression will be 
cultivated that the United States no longer 
is hostile to communism and that all dis- 
senters in Eastern Europe had better give 
up their battle. 

Time alone will tell which view of the 
Ehrushchev trip will turn out to be the cor- 
rect appraisal. But the Soviets thus far have 
given not the slightest indication of any 
concessions or changes, nor have they ex- 
hibited any evidence that they will not break 
agreements again. 

The President, himself, is under no illu- 
sions. He knows that Khrushchey is bent on 
world conquest. But Mr. Eisenhower is bet- 
ting on the inevitable restraints that peoples 
themselves can exercise when their leaders 
go too far. He is hoping his own visit to the 
Soviet Union will furnish another oppor- 
tunity, like that accorded Vice President 
Nrxon, to convey certain truths to the Soviet 
citizens. 

It’s a gamble, and hereabouts the com- 
ment is often heard that the advantages of 
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a visit by Khrushchev outweigh the dis- 
advantages, and that no harm can be done by 
trying to educate him. 

This, however, ignores the effect on the 
peoples of the captive nations of Eastern 
Europe who yearn for freedom and who have 
hoped in vain that the leadership of the West 
will do nothing to enhance the prestige of 
their oppressors. It is not a happy augury 
for the peoples inside East Germany and 
Hungary and Poland, where the fighters for 
freedom took a chance just a few years ago 
and made a heroic effort to secure their 
liberty. 

But within a few months the Soviet game 
will have been exposed. The Soviet Premier 
will have been to America and will have dis- 
covered that Americans are not afraid to 
make sacrifices when challenged on a basic 
principle of human liberty. If he miscal- 
culates in the future, as he has in the past, 
there certainly will be less demand for sum- 
mit conferences thereafter for a long, long 
time, and there may even be pressure for the 
cutting down of trade and further ex- 
changes with the Soviet Union. 

Hitler misconstrued Chamberlain’s mission 
to Munich in 1938 as a sign of weakness. It 
is to be hoped that Khrushchev will not thus 
misconstrue Mr. Eisenhower’s concessions 
currently being made in a spirit of good will 
and accommodation. For it must be ad- 
mitted that the Soviet_leader now has been 
given his way. He goes to a summit meet- 
ing with the President of the United States 
without having acceded to the Western de- 
mand that he withdraw his ultimatum on 
Berlin. 





Khrushchev’s Tender Nerve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5,1959 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago a significant editorial appeared 
in the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, 
N.Y., discussing the proclamation “Cap- 
tive Nations Week.” Since Nikita 
Khrushchev has been formally invited 
to visit the United States, the procla- 
mation should be repeated upon his 
arrival. 

This editorial deserves much consider- 
ation and expresses the views of our 
people. 

The editorial follows: 

Mr. K’s TENDER NERVE 


When Congress approved a proclamation 
of “Captive Nations Week” it was intended 
as a reminder that we of the free world had 
not forgotten the countries and peoples en- 
salved within the Soviet imperial empire: 
that, while we couldn’t do very much about 
it, we recognize the bondage in which they 
are held by the Soviet Union. 

It could very well have gone virtually un- 
heeded had it not been for Nikita Khru- 
shchev. 

It was coincidental that the week was 
timed to be coneurrent with Vice President 
Nrxon’s first days in Russia and there has 
been much fear expressed that it would 
handicap him in dealings with Khrushchev. 
The Soviet ruler has cémmented bitterly 
time after time about the resolution since 
Mr. Nrxon’s arrival. He has succeeded in 
calling more world attention to captive 
nations than conceivably would have been 
attracted by the mere passage of a congres- 
sional resolution in Washington, 
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At one point in an exchange with Mr. 
Nixon, the Communist leader made a state- 
ment that must be recognized throughout 
the world as idiotic; as a bare-faced lie— 
that on one could find a single captive in 
the Communist empire. Does he think for 
a minute that savagery in Hungary has been 
forgotten; that informed peoples do not 
know that 3 million Germans have fled Com- 
munist domination in East’ Germany; that 
anyone is ignorant of the flight of Vietna- 
mese from North to South; that North 
Koreans are still deserting communism in 
North Korea? 

If Khrushchev was talking for home con- 
sumption, the captives in the satellite na- 
tions are not deceived. If he hoped to con- 
vince anyone beyond the Communist orbit, 
it was wasted effort. Out of sheer fury he 
succeeded only in reminding the slave 
states—and the free world—of their serfdom. 





Is General Motors a Better Risk Than the 
United States? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH bh 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, in the 
August 1959 issue.of Fortune magazine 
there was published a very challenging 
article entitled “Is General Motors a 
Better Risk Than the United States?” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article may be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Is GENERAL Morors A BETTER RISK THAN THE 
UNITED STATES? 


A sobering, not to say humiliating, para- 
dox of the times is that the credit of the US. 
Government these days appears to be a good 
deal poorer than that of General Motars 
or many a lesser enterprise. Last month the 
Treasury found itself in the extraordinary 
situation of paying 4.7 percent to sell 1- 
year bills, or something above the prime rate 
for commercial loans. The total national 
debt has now ballooned to nearly $290 bil- 
lion, much of it in short-term form. While 
the number of owners of private corporate 
securities has doubled since 1946, redemption 
of U.S. savings bonds has been running ahead 
of sales; long-term U.S. marketable bonds 
have recently been bumping bottom; and 
since early 1958 the United States has lost 
some $2.8 billion of gold to other countries. 
Rarely has a rich and powerful nation, whose 
obligations should command universal re- 
spect both at home and abroad, found itself 
in such shabby and indeed foolish financial 
shape. 

It is to the immense credit of the Eisen- 
hower administration that it proposes to 
meet head on this loss of confidence in the 
American dollar and in dollar obligations. 
Its first and most important step has been 
its drive for Government economy, which, 
together with mounting tax receipts, may 
turn a $12.5-billion budget deficit in the past 
fiscal year into a small surplus this year, and 
a very considerable surplus in fiscal 1960-61. 
Its second step has been to ask Congress for 
latitude to raise interest rates on U.S. sav- 
ings bonds, and to eliminate the 41%4 percent 
interest ceiling on U.S. marketable bonds 
that was imposed back in 1918 and is now 
wholly out of line with market realities. 
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This request, of course, should have been 
granted for the asking. Unfortunately, it 
has stirred up in Congress an angry debate 
about the policies of the Federal Reserve 
Board and led to proposals that the Board 
hold interest rates down by supporting the 
Government bond market. This is an irre- 
sponsible and dangerous idea, on which the 
administration should not compromise, even 
though it may mean foregoing legislation on 
interest ceilings at this session. Soon or 
late, however, Congress and the country must 
face up to the facts of life. The Govern- 
ment will never solve its debt problem by 
selling bonds to itself. It will do so only 
through fiscal prudence, maintaining the in- 
tegrity and independence of the Federal Re- 
serve System, and freely issuing long-term 
securities that can pay their way. 

The fundamental case for so doing was 
powerfully argued by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Anderson himself when he appeared be- 
fere the House Ways and Means Committee 
in June. In his initial statement—a classic 
exposition of sound monetary principles— 
he pointed out that the difficulty with the 
debt is not just its enormous size. The basic 
difficulty is that with interest ceilings on 
long-term bonds the Government is forced 
more and more toward short-term financing. 


ONE STEP FROM MONEY 


Of the total debt of $290 billion, some 
$45 billion is in the form of special issues 
held by various Government trust accounts, 
including social security. Another $50-bil- 
lion-odd is in savings bonds. Most of the 
balance, the so-called marketable debt of 
$183 billion, is a vast jumble of short-term 
bills, 1-year certificates, notes of under 
5 years, and bonds of over 5 years. Since 
World War-II the average maturity of this 
debt has fallen from about 9 years to some- 
thing less than 5 years. And in the next 
12 months the Treasury will have to refund 
and roll over no less than $78 billion of 
obligations. 

The dangers of this kind of floating debt 
are not just that it keeps the Treasury con- 
stantly running to the money market but 
that maturing obligations—whether they be 
short-term bills or maturing bonds—are in 
Secretary Anderson’s phrase “only one step 
away from money,” and give the economy 
a highly unstable liquidity. Hence the ra- 
tional objective of the Treasury is to length- 
en out the debt by placing new long-term 
issues with the public; and on coming to of- 
fice in July 1957, Secretary Anderson him- 
self made a substantial effort in this direc- 
tion. The process was interrupted in the 
summer of 1958.when the bond market col- 
lapsed partly as the result of overspecula- 
tion,, partly through fears of continuing in- 
flation, and partly because the economy was 
swinging from recession to recovery with an 
inevitable tightening of interest rates as pri- 
vate borrowers returned to the market. 

That tightening has gone forward rapidly, 
with the result that Government bonds, is- 
sued in a period of easier money, have re- 
mained well below par and yields on even 
medium-term bonds have ranged in some 
cases over 44% percent. With an interest 
ceiling on marketable bonds of 4% percent, 
the Treasury is effectively blocked off from 
the medium- gnd long-term market. Mean- 
while, an interest return of 314 percent on 
E and H savings bonds has proved insufficient 
to attract small individual investors. In 
this case, no less than in the case of the 
marketable debt, limitations on interest rates 
have proved to be a snare and delusion. 


EXPLOSIVE PACKAGE 


Thus Secretary Anderson had and has in 
logic an airtight brief for freeing the Treas- 
ury’s hands. Indeed, so powerful was this 
case that it looked for a time as if the House 
Ways and Means Committee, chairmanned 
by the immensely able WitsuR MILLs, Dem- 
ocrat, of Arkansas, would give him about 
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what he wanted, with no strings attached. 
Thereafter, the combined pressure of con- 
gressional advocates of easy money, and 
the historic position of the Democratic 
Party against high interest rates, came into 
play. On July 8, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee tentatively agreed to a package deal 
that was far from satisfactory to the Treas- 
ury and that outraged the Federal. Reserve. 
Under the deal, the President could at his 
discretion lift interest rates on Government 
marketable bonds above the 414 percent limit 
for only 2 years—an unsatisfactory grant of 
power at best. To this the committee ap- 
pended a loosely worded proviso which, while 
making a bow toward sound monetary pol- 
icy, nevertheless would declare that it is the 
sense of the Congress that the Federal Re- 
serve System should bring about needed 
future monetary expansion by purchasing 
US. Government securities of varying ma- 
turities, rather than by other methods. 

Whatever the eventual fate of this provi- 
sion, it represents a powerful and dangerous 
congressional trend toward unsound mone- 
tary policies that should be opposed by the 
Treasury no less than by the Federal Re- 
serve. Unfortunately, its implicit philosophy 
has become all too popular. In the House, 
Representatives including the indefatigable 
WRIGHT PATMAN, CHESTER BOWLES, and 
HeNrY Reuss have argued that Reserve pur- 
chase of Federal bonds is the way to avoid 
high interest rates and facilitate Treasury 
financing. In the Senate, LYDON JOHNSON 
seems to feel that such rates are not the 
result but the cause of inflation. Mean- 
while, so-called liberal intellectuals like Leon 
Keyserling have been asserting that high 
interest rates impede economic growth, a 
point that cheerfully overlooks the fact that 
that in the easy-money days of the thirties 
the United States had some 9 million unem- 
ployed. “The Federal Reserve System,” in- 
toned Mr. Keyserling last month in a new 
pamphlet, “should move toward supporting 
the Government bond market at par, end 
help to stabilize Federal borrowing at much 
lower interest rates than the current levels.” 

But this pronouncement of Mr. Keyser- 
ling gives the whole show away, and indi- 
cates clearly why present efforts to dictate 
and change Federal Reserve policies should 
be defeated even if this means deferring ac- 
tion on Treasury interest rates. Over the 
years, of course, there has been consider- 
able technical discussion as to how the Fed 
should fulfill its primary mission of con- 
trolling the Nation’s money supply; and so 
learned an authority as Allan Sproul, former 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, has argued that it should occa- 
sionally buy and sell long-term governments 
as well as short-term bills as at present. But 
what soft-money advocates in Congress 
clearly want is something quite different and 
much more dangerous. 

Their idea is that the Fed return to its 
wartime and postwar practice of indefinitely 
pegging Government bonds to make them 
attractive to the public. This is to turn the 
Fed into an “engine of inflation,” since, as 
it buys securities it creates new high-pow- 
ered bank reserves. To argue, as some Con- 
gressmen haye, that these can be extin- 
guished by raising Reserve requirements is 
impractical and could end in a nationalized 
banking system.. Finally, those who advo- 
cate bond pegging—overtly or covertly— 
have wholly misunderstood the role of in- 
terest rates in the free economy. Interest 
in simplest terms is the price of borrowed 
funds, and to try to hold this price down 
artifically is on a par with tinkering with 
the thermometer as a means of curing a 
feverish patient. 


SYMBOL OF SECURITY 


The high road to an expanding and healthy 
economy lies in a quite different direction. 
It is first to limit Pederal spending and to 
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achieve not just budget balance but a budget 
surplus. Such a surplus would relieve the 
Treasury of some trips to the market for 
new money and would thus ease the present 
pressure on short-term money rates. But 
more, a substantial surplus would allow the 
Government to pay off part of its short-term 
debt, and to begin to issue bonds of longer 
term in far happier circumstances than to- 
day. This, however, would be only a begin- 
ning at getting the debt under control. In 
addition, the Treasury with a surplus in 
hand could begin to make advance refund- 
ings of bonds now nearing maturity, replac- 
ing them with much longer term obligations 
at interest rates in tune with the market, 
thus recasting the entire structure of the 
debt. 

Such refunding was attempted with some 
success last summer by the Government of 
Canada, and the United States should be 
able to do better once it has achieved a sur- 
plus. Whatever may be said against Secre- 
tary of Treasury Andrew Mellon he did in 
the twenties manage to pay off debt, give 
respectability to Government securities, and 
incidentally reduce interest costs. Even 
more in point is the accomplishment of the 
British Government in the 19th century—the 
great century of expansion, currency con- 
vertibility, and prosperity. In this period 
Britain so managed its finances that the Brit- 
ish consol (bearing no maturity and paying 
3 percent or less) became a symbol of secu- 
rity and was avidly sought by investors 
throughout the civilized world. 

There is no reason why, given time and 
persistence, the U.S. Government cannot is- 
sue obligations that will achieve equal dis- 
tinction and renown. A national debt, said 
Alexander Hamilton, is a national blessing. 
It can be if securely held by people who trust 
the borrower. But such confidence must be 
earned. The United States will never earn 
this confidence by turning the Federal Re- 
serve into an agency of printing-press money. 
It will do so as the Treasury puts its house 
in order, restores a surplus, and issues obli- 
gations that can meet the acid test of the 
market place. The proponents of easy money 
have nothing to offer but more inflation. It 
is just not good enough for a country that, 
as never before, should insist on maintain- 
ing the integrity of the dollar. 





Labor Backs Turner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, people in 
the field of labor are fully appreciative 
of the many difficulties that confront 
them in undertaking to get fair con- 
sideration of their positions in matters 
affecting the public interest and the wel- 
fare of the working people. 

For this reason I am exercising my 
leave to extend my remarks and insert in 
the Recorp the following statement, 
which appeared in the Trades Unionist, 
publication of the Central Labor Council, 
Washington, D.C., Saturday, July 25, 
1959: 


Labor Backs TURNER 


At this week’s meeting of the CLC it was 
adopted with an emphatic unanimous vote 
that: 

In the light of a local newspaper's state- 
ment, challenging the authority and accuracy 
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of the testimony before the House District 
Committee, July 9, of Mr. J. C. Turner, the 
president of the Greater Washington Labor 
Council, in support of an equitable unem- 
ployment compensation bill (H.R. 1378), the 
Greater Washington Central Labor Council 
should take the necessary steps to cause the 
record of said hearing to show: 

1. J. C. Turner is the unanimously elected 
president of the Greater Washington Central 
Labor Council, the election having occurred 
in open session of that body on January 19, 
1959. 

2. The data presented and the position 
taken by Mr. Turner in his testimony had 
previously been unanimously approved by 
the Greater Washington Central Labor Coun- 
cil and by its affiliated organizations. 

3. Mr. Turner is a man who, by his record 
of achievement in labor and other civic ac- 
tivities in the Washington community, com- 
mands the respect of his fellow citizens. 

4. In view of the actual facts, the attack 
on Mr. Turner was wholly unwarranted and 
unethical and it merits the censure of all 
citizens honestly concerned with a good com- 
munity program of public service. 





Vernon Louviere, Respected Washington 
Reporter, Had Exacting Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Mr. Vernon Louviere, of the Bascom 
Timmons Agency, which is known to 
virtually all Members of the Senate, is 
one of the ablest, most intellectual, in- 
dependent, and respected members of 
the Washington press corps. He is 
noted for his ability to probe to the 
heart of a subject and to interpret it to 
his readers. He is also known for the 
fairness and accuracy of his reports. 

Mr. Louviere’s journalistic abilities 
come from a wealth of experience which 
began in-New Orleans and has included 
time on a Washington daily newspaper 
as well. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article entitled “New 
Orleans Beat ‘Baptized’ Vernon Louviere 
as Newsman,” written by Zarko Franks, 
and printed in the Houston (Tex.) 
Chronicle of July 24, 1959. 

The article points out that Mr. Lou- 
viere’s investigations included investiga- 
tions of crime when he was in disguise. 
The article reads like a detective story 
when it discusses the things which Mr. 
Louviere uncovered. It states that he 
was taught in the school of hard knocks 
to go after the real story ahd to get the 
facts. The article pays great tribute to 
this able newspaperman. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

New ORLEANS Beat “BAptizep” VreRNON Lov- 
VIERE AS NEWSMAN 
(By Zarko Franks) 

A fire-eating editor once said: 

“Give me a reporter baptized on the po- 
lice beat. One who has seen first-hand death 
and suffering and scandal. 
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“He must be part confidence man, part 
bloodhound and part humanitarian. 

“And let him be dedicated always to the 
great god Story.” 

His colleagues say that Vernon Louviere, 
Chronicle Washington correspondent, comes 
close to that high water mark. 


HE’S SEEN IT 


His background as an investigative re- 
porter in jazz-loving, high-living New Or- 
leans is testimony to his no-holds barred 
approach to a story. 

Since then he has worked on several other 
newspapers (two folded) before he joined 
the Chronicle bureau in Washington. 

Today, his job is keeping Texans informed 
of what’s going on in the Nation’s Capitol. 

His chief concern, of course, is matters of 
interest to Texas. 

This means keeping abreast of the Texas 
twins, Speaker Sam RayYBuRN and Senate 
Majority Leader LYNDON JOHNSON. 


APPRAISES JOHNSON 


As far as JOHNSON is concerned, Louviere 
says: 

“T think he’s running for President. He’s 
been making all the noises and, of course, 
denying it at every breath.” 

Covering the Nation’s Capitol, to Louviere, 
is a far cry from the blood and tears of a 
New Orleans police precinct. 

However, the basic requirements of good 
reporting, he says, are the same. 

His most memorable newspaper story, he 
recalls, is a celebrated murder case in his 
hometown of New Orleans. 

He was working on the New Orleans States 
at the time. 

HERE’S STORY 


The badly decomposed body of an un- 
identified man was found in a swamp. A 
knife was in his back. 

A filling station attendant named Donald 
Easterwood was accused of murder. 

The body was identified by a housewife 
as that of her husband. 

She based her identification on a blue 
button on the khaki pants worn by the dead 
man. 

She had sewn such a button on her hus- 
band's khakis, she said. 

The little finger on the slain man’s left 
hand was crooked. Her husband had such a 
twisted finger, she said. 

Thus the corpse was identified as that of 
Sam Jones. 

Louviere and a photographer slipped into 
the jail and had several minutes alone with 
the accused killer. 

The police had beaten him to make him 
confess, he sobbed. He showed them his 
bruised body. 

SUSPECT ACQUITTED 


The camera clicked, and Louviere listened. 

At the murder trial, the defense introduced 
the pictures and Louviere’s story repudiating 
the confession. 

Donald Easterwood was acquitted. 

“The Hitchcock punchline in this story,” 
says Louviere, “came a year later. Sam 
Jones, identified as the dead man, was found 
alive in New Orleans.” ; 

The body with the knife in its back in the 
swamp? It was never identified, he says. 

During his investigative hey-day in New 
Orleans he and a registered nurse, posing as a 
married couple, called on more than a score 
of midwives, suspected of performing abor- 
tions. 


‘ 


LAWS TIGHTENED 
His series of stories led to tightening up 
of State laws governing midwives. 
Louviere, a big, soft-voiced man, was edu- 
cated in public schools in New Orleans and 
attended L.S.U. 


For some 4 years he served as a member. 


of an armed guard crew (U.S. Navy) aboard 
merchant ships during the war. 
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Louviere, 39, his wife, Jean, and their three 


children, Nancy 13, Adrian Ann 9, and 


Tommy 7, live in Arlington, Va. 





National Interstate Highway System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO! 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following exchange of 
correspondence I had with John C. 
Mackie, Michigan State highway com- 
missioner, concerning the financing plan 
for the construction of the National In- 
terstate Highway System reported out of 
the Ways and Means Committee last 
week, 

LANSING, MicH., July 30, 1959. 
Hon. ALviIn M. BENTLEY, 
Member of Congress, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C.; 

Michigan will be forced to scrap its 5-year, 
$1% billion new highway program if Con- 
gress passes slow-down financing plan for 
construction of the National Interstate High- 
way System reported out of House Ways 
and Means Committee yesterday. The De- 
partment is stunned and dejected at the 
committee’s action. The bill will reduce 
Federal highway aid to Michigan in 1960-61— 
62 $141 million under levels anticipated when 
our program was announced. (From $278.6 
million to $136.8 million.) Frankly, it almost 
amounts to a break in faith by the Congress 
with the various highway departments from 
amounts planned when the 1956 Federal 
highway bill was passed and the Federal gas 
tax increased from 1% to 3 cents. We have 
been desperately gearing our engineering 
right-of-way and design schedules pointing 
toward a record 1960 construction year which 
would put Michigan far out front in high- 
ways. It seems incredible long hours of ur- 
gent labor we have put into gearing for 1960 
may have been spent in vain. Michigan has 
already programed $84 million in 1960 Inter- 
state Federal aid with the Bureau of Public 
Roads, but the committee bill will allow us 
only $58.6 million instead of the $96.7 mil- 
lion we had been promised. The action 
amounts to penalizing States that have 
moved with speed to build roads. Grim 
reality of what proposed cutback means 
probably best illustrated by projects which 
will be slowed or indefinitely delayed, sched- 
uled for 1960 and 1961. They include the 
following: 

1. Walter P. Chrysler Expressway, Metro- 
politan Detroit, plus right-of-way and engi- 
neering on 12 miles of the proposed Fisher 

in Detroit, Wayne County. 

2. One hundred and fifteen miles Detroit- 
Muskegon Expressway, US. 16 (Interstate 
96) in Livingston, Ingham, Clinton, Kent, 
Ottawa, Muskegon Counties. ~ ; 

3. Forty-seven miles relocation U.S. 25 (In- 
terstate 94) which calls for extension of the 
Edsel Ford Expressway through Macomb and 
St. Clair Counties to Port Huron. 

4. Seventy-two miles of relocation of 
US. 27 and U.S. 2 (Interstate 75) in Craw- 
ford, Otsego, and Chippewa Counties. 

5. Forty-four miles of relocated U.S. 10 (In- 
terstate 75) in Oakland County from South 
Oakland County to connection with the Fen- 
ton-Clio Expressway in Genesee County. We 
will have to abandon our announced sched- 
ule for these and a few other projects unless 
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restores interstate aid to levels an- 
ticipated when the interstate program was 
originally established. 
Joun C. Macxre, 
State Highway Commissioner. 
JULY 31, 1959. 
Mr. JonN C. MACKIE, 
State Highway Commissioner, 
Lansing, Mich.: 

I have received your telegram of July 
30 deploring action of House Ways and Means 
Committee in reporting slow-down financing 
plan for construction of the National Inter- 
state Highway System. I agree that this 
would have serious effect on the several 
Michigan projects mentioned in your tele- 
gram and would regret any delay or slowing 
up of interstate program in our State. Since 
Ways and Means Committee, however, has 
rejected all other proposals for additional fi- 
nancing, I do not know what alternative re- 
mains at this late date in our session. It is 
too bad that members of your Democratic 
Party who control this committee as well as 
House of Representatives did not support 
alternative financing plan which would have 
permitted the program to proceed according 
to schedule. Now that we are apparently 
faced with this financing proposal or noth- 
ing, I am afraid we will have to support 
whatever the Ways and Means Committee 
brings before us. 

Congressman ALVIN M. BENTLEY. 





The Chinese Communists, So Extolled in 
the Past as Benevolent Liberators and 
Agrarian Reformers, Decide To Let Mil- 
lions of Chinese People Die of Starva- 
tion Rather Than Receive Food From 
the International Red Cross 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington News of August 3, 1959: 
[From the Washington News, Aug. 3, 1959] 

Rep CHINESE CRUELTY 


Red China continues to turn down offers 
of assistance even though hundreds of thou- 
sands of Chinese are suffering from record 
floods and droughts. 

The International League of Red Cross 
Societies in Geneva asked that unarmed 
cargo planes be permitted to fly over areas 
in south China to drop supplies. But Pei- 
ping scornfully rejected the idea. 

The reason is clear. The Communist re- 
gime has made fantastic claims of rising food 
production and to accept help would be to 
admit it had few or no reserves for an emer- 
gency. 

Obviously, too, the commune system is 
failing and any. confession of inadequacy 
would hasten the demoralization of the Chi- 
nese forced-to live under its rigorous rules. 

Viewing people as mere pawns of state 
politics, the Communists would rather let the 
mainland Chinese starve than admit they 
can’t feed them. This cruel indifference will 
not be lost on missions of oversea Chinese 
aware of the relatives’ suffering, or on the 
neutral nations aroud the rim of the Com- 


munist tyranny. 
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Help Wanted for the “40-Plus” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased that the National Confer- 
ence of 40-Plus Clubs of the United 
States considers both moderate and de- 
sirable my plan to create a Federal Inter- 
agency Committee on Federal Employ- 
ment of its Older Workers. It is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that the Govern- 
ment itself must do more than grind out 
high-sounding releases on employment 
of the aging. In fact, the Government 
itself must take positive steps to preserve 
for such workers opportunities for Fed- 
eral employment without discrimination. 

There are more than 14 million people 
in the United States today over 65, and 
we are rapidly becoming an older popu- 
lation. 

Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell and 
HEW Secretary Arthur S. Flemming 
have been calling for the employment 
of older workers and their retraining to 
make it possible for them to find new 
employment. Yet the Federal Govern- 
ment itself does very little to train or 
employ older workers. Without positive 
steps to enable older workers to find em- 
ployment on a fair basis with other 
workers, the words of these Federal of- 
ficials fall pretty flat. 

My bill—House Joint Resolution 437— 
would insure that the Federal Govern- 
ment would set an example for private 
industry to follow in the employment of 
older workers, not just sit on the side- 
lines. 

Dr. Harry J. Johnson, president of the 
Life Extension Foundation, points out 
that other countries do not have our type 
of mandatory retirement programs be- 
cause other nations do not feel they can 
face the industrial consequences of 
shelving a large segment of their most 
productive people when they are still 
able to work. 

The Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on the Aging, G. Warfield Hobbs, 
points out at half of the country’s 
9,000 scientists and 32,500 engineers over 
65 are retired and he comments that— 

We talk of educating youngsters in science 
but we overlook those we already have. A 
scientist in the hand is worth two in the 
cradle. 


At the present time, even if a Federal 
employee wants to work past his manda- 
tory retirement age and is capable of 
doing so, he finds that he cannot because 
of the narrow restrictions imposed by 
the very officials of the Federal Govern- 
ment who have been busily exhorting 
private industry to set an example in 
the employment of older workers. 

I include here the text of a letter I 
have recently received from the presi- 
dent of the National Conference of 40- 
Plus Clubs of the United States, Mr. 
Henry Carter, in support of my measure, 
House Joint Resolution 437, 
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I also include the text of House Joint 
Resolution 437, as well as an article 
from the Reader’s Digest regarding the 
obsolete employment policies which are 
causing a huge waste of valuable talent 
and skill: 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF Forty 

Pius CLUBS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

Washington, D.C., July 20, 1959. 
Hon. Harris B. MCDOWELL, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MCDOWELL: I have received your 
letter of July 15 and have noted with in- 
terest your proposed bill for the establish- 
ment of a Committee on Governmental Em- 
ployment of Older Workers. 

It would seem to me that your proposal is 
both moderate and desirable, and might 
well serve as a step toward more concrete 
measures toward the same end in respect of 
employment of older workers in business 
and industry. Certainly, if the Federal Gov- 
ernment is showing itself to be an en- 
lightened employer with respect to older 
persons in Federal employ, it will be in a far 
more effective position to urge analogous 
employment policies upon private employers. 

Necessarily, reeducation in this field is not 
a thing which can be arrived at overnight or 
by executive flat, and it would seem to me 
that the step by step approach exemplified 
in your resolution is the wise and proper 
way to proceed. 

If I can be of any assistance in this matter, 
please let me know. You are of course at 
liberty to use this letter in whatever way 
seems to you appropriate in the premises. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY CARTER, 
President. 


House JOINT RESOLUTION 437 


Joint resolution providing for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal committee on the 
employment of older workers in order to 
preserve for such workers opportunities for 
Federal employment without discrimina- 
tion because of age 


Whereas it is the policy of the United 
States Governntent that equal opportunity be 
afforded all qualified persons, consistent with 
law, for employment in the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas this policy necessarily excludes 
and prohibits discrimination against any 
employee or applicant for employment in the 
Federal Government because of age; and 

Whereas it is essential to the effective ap- 
plication of this policy in all civilian per- 
sonnel matters that all departments and 
agencies of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment adhere to this policy in a fair, 
objective, and uniform manner: Now, there- 
fore, be it . 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That there is hereby 
established the Committee on Government 
Employment of Older Workers (hereinafter 
in this joint resolution referred to as the 
“Committee"’). The Committee shall be 
composed of seven members as follows: (a) 
one representative of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, to be designated by the Chairman 
thereof, (b) one representative of the De- 
partment of Labor, to be designated by the 
Secretary of Labor, (c) one representative of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, to be des- 
ignated by the Director thereof, (d) one 
representative of the Department of Defense, 
to be designated by the Secretary of Defense, 
and (e) three public members to be appoint- 
ed by the President. Not more than two al- 
ternate public members may be appointed 
by the President as he may deem necessary. 
Four members of the Committee shall con- 
stitute a quorum: Provided, That at least 
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one public member (or alternate public mem- 
ber) and one nonpublic member are present. 
The President shall designate the Chairman 
and the Vice Chairman of the Committee, 
and each member of the Committee shall 
serve at the pleasure of the President. 

Sec. 2. The Committee shall— 

(1) advise the President and the Congress 
periodically as to whether the civilian em- 
ployment practices in the Federal Govern- 
ment are in conformity with the nondiscrimi- 
natory employment policy with respect to 
employment of older workers, and, whenever 
deemed necessary or desirable recommend 
methods of assuring uniformity in such prac- 
tices; 

(2) at the request of the head of a depart- 
ment or agency consult with and advise them 
concerning nondiscriminatory employment 
policies with respect to employment of older 
workers and regulations of such department 
or agency relating to such policies; 

(3) consult with and advise the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission with respect to civil service 
regulations relating to nondiscriminatory 
practices with respect to the employment of 
older workers; 

(4) review cases referred to it under the 
provisions of this joint resolution and render 
advisory opinions on the disposition of such 
cases to the heads of the departments or 
agencies concerned; 

(5) make such inquiries and investigations 
as may be necessary to carry out its respon- 
sibilities under this section. 

Sec. 3. The head of each executive depart- 
ment and agency shall be responsible for 
the effectuation of the policy with respect to 
the employment of older workers in con- 
nection with all civilian personnel matters 
under his authority. 

Sec. 4. The head of each exective depart- 
ment and agency may refer any case coming 
within the purview of this joint resolution 
to the Committee for review and an advisory 


opinion whenever he deems necessary. 

Sec. 5. The Civil Service Commission shall 
issue such regulations as may be necessary 
to implement the policy of this Joint resolu- 
tion. 


[From Reader’s Digest] 
HeLp WANTED FOR THE 40-PLUS 
(By Ronald Schiller) 


Forty-seven-year-old Harry Davis boarded 
his usual commuter train in a pleasant sub- 
urb. There was nothing in his appearance 
that set him apart. But the appearance was 
a mask, for Harry Davis was a man in des- 
perate trouble. After 23 years with the same 
firm, he had lost his $11,000 job as office 
manager when his company merged with a 
larger concern. And despite a year of heroic 
effort, he had been unable to find another 
position—because of his age. 

When the train reached the city, Harry 
strode purposefully down the station plat- 
form. But instead of boarding a bus or taxi 
to his office, as did the other passengers, he 
went into the waiting room. This was the 
moment when that feeling of despair and 
panic invariably assailed him. He waited for 
it to subside, then telephoned the three 
employment agencies where he had applica- 
tions on file. He got the usual answers: 
“Nothing interesting for you today, Mr. 
Davis.” Next he opened his newspaper to 
the employment section (he didn’t like to 
read it on the train where friends might see 
him) and scanned the long columns, skip- 
ping those ads which specified “under 40” or 
“under 45,” circling others which required 
personal letters. Most of the rest of the day 
he spent sitting in offices waiting to be inter- 
viewed by personnel managers, most of them 
younger than he, who had answered his 
letters regarding previous ads. 

Harry's interviews usually went well. He 
is capable, intelligent, and well-qualified for 
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the positions he has sought. But he cannot 
hide the damning “age: 47” on his applica- 
tion blank. He is on the wrong side of that 
mysterious, senseless 40-year age barrier 
which, in the American labor market, sepa- 
rates the employables from those considered 
“too old” to hire. 

Among Harry’s worst enemies are the pen- 
sion and retirement plans that many firms 
have instituted to protect their employees. 
To hire a man Harry’s age a company may 
have to pay twice as much in premiums as for 
@ man in his thirties. When Harry has of- 
fered to waive his pension rights or pay the 
additional premiums himself, he has usually 
been told that it is “against company policy” 
or that it would “mess up the bookkeeping.” 

A big problem to a man in Harry’s position 
is to maintain his morale. A dozen times a 
day he has to remind himself, “You're in fine 
health, you’re in the prime of life, you've had 
valuable business experience. You may land 
the very next job you apply for. Just keep 
plugging.” 

But these self-administered pep talks can- 
not stay Harry’s rapidly deteriorating finan- 
cial condition. Like many white-collar work- 
ers, he has never been able to save much 
money. There has been a family to raise— 
two sons—and his position has required that 
he maintain a good standard of living. He 
received 2 months’ severance pay when he 
was discharged, and State unemployment 
compensation helped while it lasted. But, 
outside of a little money in the bank, his only 
assets are a 3-year-old car, some life insur- 
ance, and a $16,000 house on which there 
remains a $10,000 mortgage. 

I do not know what is going to happen to 
Harry and his family. When I last saw saw 
him he was on his way to another interview, 
for a job as supervisor of a shipping depart- 
ment for a small firm that would pay him 
$4,000 a year. “It’s a young company,” said 
Harry hopefully. “With my experience there 
should be plenty of room for advancement.” 

Everything related here about Harry Davis 
is true except his name. But whatever we 
call him, he is important to us. He is rep- 
resentative of a growing reservoir of unem- 
ployed American men over 40, and women 
over 35. I have interviewed many such 
men and women, ranging from factory and 
office workers to professionals and executives. 
Their stories differ in detail from Harry’s but 
they all share three things: frustrated lives, 
shattered hopes, and feay of. the future. 

Age bias in employment is an increasingly 
serious matter in the United States, because 
the proportion of middle aged in our popu- 
lation is rocketing upward. Fifty years ago 
the average life expectancy of American men 
was 47 years; today it is 67. Moreover, people 
today stay young longer. Their normal use- 
ful working life has stretched considerably. 
Yet employers continue to set age limitations 
in their hiring policies that might have ap- 
plied in the 1890's. ; 

The Department of Labor recently made an 
extensive survey of employers to find out 
why they don’t hire older workers. The rea- 
sons were difficult to pin down. But the gen- 
eral feeling was that older people were too 
slow to meet production requirements, too 
set in their ways, less creative than younger 
workers, harder to train, more prone to ab- 
senteeism, and that their physical condition 
was not as good. 

The latter charge is undeniably true; if a 
job involves heavy physical work, a young 
man is apt to be better. But the other “rea- 
sons” have turned out to be myths. A sur- 
vey of 3,313,000 employees made by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers showed 
that in work performance 93 percent of the 
older workers were equal or superior and only 
7 percent were not equal to younger workers. 
A more detailed study by the University of Il- 
linois revealed that rates of absenteeism and 
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lateness are actually lower among older em- 
ployees, and that their loyalty, sense of re- 
sponsibility, and morale are higher. They 
are also less prone to accidents. 

On the white collar and executive level a 
common myth is that serious morale prob- 
lems develop if older men are put to work 
under executives younger than themselves. 
In cases where circumstances have forced the 
issue, this theory has failed to hold up. Two 
years ago, for example, a New Jersey elec- 
tronic concern, needing executive help, vio- 
lated its own employment age policy by hir- 
ing two men in their fifties. They turned 
out so well that last year five more were 
hired. “From now on older men get prefer- 
ence here,” the young president of the firm 
told me. “They’ve upgraded the whole level 
of work.” : 

“Actually,” states the NAM report, “older 
workers are the cream of the crop.” 

As a result of such findings, a few large 
concerns have begun to reexamine their em- 
ployment practices, with good results. One 
department store now makes it a policy to 
hire older workers. “Hiring employes over 
40 is good business for us,” reports a Chicago 
manufacturer, adding that any slowing of 
speed among older workers is more than 
made.up by higher quality work. An insur- 
ance company, disturbed by the fact that 
many girl officer workers quit work after a 
short time, now makes it a policy to hire 
older women. 

The Forty-Plus clubs, composed of older 
unemployed executives who have banded to- 
gether in several cities to help each other find 
jobs, were among the first agencies to drama- 
tize the situation, and over a period of years 
report some remarkable successes. The New 
York club has placed so many of its mem- 
bers in the past 2 years that it has had to 
advertise for new job seekers. The Boston 
club reports it return to employment “83 
out of every 100 men” within 8 to 28 days. 
The San Francisco club’s roster has dropped 
by two-thirds. 

Meanwhile, to help women over 40 find em- 
ployment, San Francisco businessmen last 
year established an organization called 
Careers Unlimited. It has placed more than 
50 women in jobs each month. Similar or- 
ganizations have been springing up in other 
cities. 

But hopeful as these activities are, they 
have not yet succeeded in skimming off more 
than.a fraction of the middle-aged job seek- 
ers who report to Government employment 
agencies each month. The tragic fact re- 
vealed by the Department of Labor survey is 
that half of all employers still have age re- 
strictions, and that between 50 and 60 per- 
cent of the job openings are still not avail- 
able to men over 40 or 45, or to women over 
35. 
Federal and State Governments have not 
been idle. Two years ago the Federal Gov- 
ernment took the initiative by abolishing 
age restrictions on Federal jobs. Five 
States—Colorado, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island—have 
passed laws forbidding age discrimination 
against workers, by either government or 
private employers. 

But employment experts now place their 
greatest hope in a new concept: special job 
counseling for workers over 40. The Depart- 
ment of Labor plans to help install trained 
counselors in all 1,700 of its employment 
offices this year. The program is based on 
the highly successful experiences in Canada 
and New York State, where special advisers 
have succeeded in raising job placement of 
older workers by as much as 400 percent. 

The job counselor’s task ranges from help- 
ing an applicant to recast his whole plan 
for the future down to such simple advice 
as telling a woman to use less lipstick. 
Sometimes the counselor’s most obvious ad- 
vice requires the most persuasion, such as 
convincing a job seeker to be more realistic 


about pay demands, or to look for a job on 
the fringes of a city where younger people 
are often reluctant to work, or to retrain 
himself in a skill that is in greater demand. 

In analyzing an applicant’s qualifications 
the counselor also searches for hidden em- 
ployable talents the job seeker may not him- 
self know he possesses. Examples: a 55- 
year-old textile salesman, unemployed for 
16 months, found satisfying work as a proof- 
reader; a 59-year-old former Army paymaster 
won a position as head of the research de- 
partment of an advertising agency. 

Persuading employers to drop their age 
bars is the ttoughtest part of the counselor's 
job. It takes missionary zeal, diplomacy 
“and sometimes a touch of honest guile,” 
says Joe Nawn, special counselor to the 40- 
plus-job seekers at the Newburgh, N.Y., 
State Employment Office. Once an employer 
phoned Joe asking if he had a receptionist— 
“under 30, of course.” Joe knew a widow 
who qualified in everything but age and 
badly needed the work. He talked so fast 
and enthusiastically about the lady’s experi- 
ence, ability, and charm that the question 
of age never arose again. A month later the 
employer called to say how pleased he was 
with his new receptionist. “Did you, know 
she was over 50?” asked Joe. “Gosh,” ex- 
claimed the shocked employer: “I forgot 
to ask her age.” 

“No community today can afford to be 
without the seryices of a special job counselor 
for the 40-plus,” says Senator Thomas C. 
Desmond, chairman of New York State’s Leg- 
islative Committee on Problems of the Aging. 
“But the counselor cannot do the whole job. 
He needs the community’s help.” 

Desmond's plan for community action con- 
sists of four steps* (1) Organize a steering 
committee of members from the local cham- 
ber of commerce, service clubs, and other 
civic groups; (2) make sure a special job 
counselor is appointed to the local employ- 
ment agency; (3) utilize the local schools’ 
vocational and adult-education services to 
retrain the unemployed when necessary; (4) 
enlist the community’s biggest guns to help 
break down local employers’ prejudices 
against older workers. 

Any suggestion thrzt older workers should 
be hired as a charitabie gesture, or as a civic 
duty, infuriates Senator Desmond. “It 
should. be no such thing,” he explodes. 
“Employers should hire them because it’s to 
their own economic self-interest to do so. 
Older workers earn every dollar paid them.” 

The crisis that confront the 40-plus right 
now, in an era of almost full employment, 
will seem minor.compared with what we may 
expect in the 1960’s, when the World War II 
baby crop enters the labor market. Unless 
business changes its attitude soon, warns 
Secretary of Labor James Mitchell, the grow- 
ing number of middle-aged unemployed 
could become “the most potent group this 
country has ever known and force some kind 
of public program for its own survival.” 

The fact is, as: President Eisenhower has 
stated, “We cannot afford to squander our 
manpower through a prejudice which ob- 
scures the values of maturity, responsibility, 
and constancy found in older workers.” 





Verrazano Bridge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is diffi- 
cult to understand the hubbub about 
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giving the bridge across the Narrows the 
name “Verrazano.” 

The Staten Island Chamber of Com- 
merce questions the honoring of “a for- 
eigner who made a navigational mis- 
take.” The name “Verrazano” should 
not be strange or foreign to the Ameri- 
can people. He did contribute to the 
navigational and geographical progress 
of his times and is worthwhile honoring. 
We have named a bridge Kosciuszko. It 
may be that some people cannot spell 
it—that is just their misfortune. Many 
cannot spell Tappan Zee, the bridge 
across the Hudson. No one would 
change the name ““Tappan Zee” for that 
reason. If Staten Islanders cannot spell 
the name “Verrazano,” giving the bridge 
this name would be a good way for them 
to learn how. 

As to the doubts about Verrazano’s dis- 
coveries, there are grave doubts concern- 
ing many navigators and their exploits. 
Furthermore, the name “Verrazano’’ is 
held in highest esteem in Italy, and the 
naming of the bridge would-be another 
link in the chain forged between our 
country and the forefathers of Verra- 
zano. Throughout the Nation bridges 
have the names of distinguished men 
of the past. 





National Citizens Committee for Columbus 
Day Planning Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, more and 
more, free. governments are learning to 
recognize the need for building bridges 
of mutual understanding and friendship 
between peoples in order to bring gov- 
ernments and free nations together in 
their common quest for peace. 

Many years ago, a fearless navigator 
of immense spiritual faith and indomi- 
table courage sailed the seas to link the 
Old World with the New. His bold his- 
toric act has served as an inspiration for 
men of ideas and vision, and the name 
Columbus is a symbol for all of the 
Americas. 

Because there is so much ferment in 
the world today, and especially in the 
Latin Americas where our brothers feel 
so fiercely the surge for freedom it is 
my hope that the symbol of Columbus 
and the theme “Americans All” may be 
significant factors in establishing closer 
ties between the peoples of the Americas. 

As national chairman of the Columbus 
Foundation, it was my privilege to con- 
vene a planning conference of the Na- 
tional Citizens Committee for Columbus 
Day at the Press Club on June 30, 1959. 
Among those who addressed the confer- 
ence were, U.S. Senator WayNE Morse, 
of Oregon; Representative THomas 
Morean, of Pennsylvania; and Repre- 
sentative ArmIsTreap SELpEN, of Alabama, 

Since all of these distinguished gentle- 
men have dealt with Latin American 
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affairs, their remarks are particularly 

noteworthy.- It is important to point out 

here that Senator Morse serves as chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee on 

Latin American Affairs, Representative 

Morcan is chairman of the House For- 

eign Affairs Committee, and Representa- 

tive SeLpEn is chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Inter-American Affairs of the 

Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include herein the speeches of 
Senator Morse, Representative Morcan, 
and Representative SELDEN: 

SprecH oF SENATOR WAYNE MorRSsE BEFORE 
NaTIONAL CrrizENs COMMITTEE FOR COLUM- 
pus Day PLANNING CONFERENCE AT THE 
NATIONAL Press CiuB, JuNE 30, 1959 


Mr. Chairman, it is a real pleasure and 
honor for me to be here with you today to 
participate in this 1959 Columbus Day Plan- 
ning Conference. 

Jack and Ruth O’Brien, through their very 
active work with the National Citizens Com- 
mittee for Columbus Day, are fulfilling the 
role of true citizenship. Too many times, 
people with good ideas and good intentions 
think that only government can carry out 
some worthwhile program, particularly when 
it involves international relations or policies. 
It is easy to forget that in a free country, 
government policies often follow, as well as 
lead. Here is one instance where a group 
of private citizens, acting on their own be- 
half, are giving leadership to the US. 
Government in an area where leader- 
ship has been sadly lacking, and the progress 
you are making is in no small part due to 
the vigor and public-spirited manner which 
Jack and Ruth have displayed. They have 
been of great assistance to me, too, in my 
work as chairman of the Latin American Af- 
fairs Subcommittee of the Senate. 

POTENTIAL VALUE OF COLUMBUS DAY 


Columbus Day celebrations and observ- 
ances could become the instrument for a re- 
birth of the good-neighbor relationship 
which characterized our policy toward Latin 
America in the 1930's and 1940's. Columbus 
Day is, after all, the common heritage we 
share with our neighbors to the south. It 
does not depend for its existence upon an 
artificial act of government; and even if it 
were never marked or celebrated anywhere, 
it would still exist in history as the common 
denominator of all the people of the New 
World, the Western Hemisphere. 

That is why Columbus Day has many ad- 
vantages. It presents us with an opportunity 
we should not miss. It unites people of vary- 
ing races, religions, and national origins as 
mo declaration of any government or na- 
tional official can do. It is our common her- 
itage, and in marking it, we have a great 
opportunity to stress and emphasize the 
many other heritages we share with the peo- 
ple of Canada and of Central and South 
America. 

It is even more appropriate that we should 
do so when we are seeing in Latin America 
a steady rise in the tide of freedom and 
liberty and a steady decline in the domina- 
tion of human beings by dictatorships. 


RISE OF FREEDOM IN WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


The force of freedom in Latin America is 
not a transitory thing. True, it began a long 
time ago and has languished from time to 
time, even during its modern phase which 
began about the turn of the century. Yet 
when one contemplates the record of the past 
7 years, it is truly remarkable. No less than 
eight countries—Argentina, Bolivia; Colom- 
bia, Cuba, El Salvador, Honduras, Peru, and 
Venezuela—took the long step toward democ- 
racy, mostly by revolution. The combined 
population of these countries is about 55 
million—and I wish to remark, parenthet- 
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ically, that if we fully understood the sig- 
nificance of the struggle for freedom of this 
huge sector of humanity, we would put aside 
1 day in all of America, call it the “Day of 
Liberty,” and forever commemorate the ac- 
quisition of freedom by the people of 
America. 

The number of men and women who s0 
recently gained their freedom represents the 
crescendo in freedom’s force in Latin Amer- 
ica. But it is not alone the number—strik- 
ing as it Is—which tests this force of the 
surge of freedom. The test is found in two 
facts, often overlooked. One is that the tyr- 
annies which were overthrown were not iso- 
lated tyrannies. They constituted a system, 
a network, a sinister apparatus aiding one 
another, so that what was destroyed and 
put to rout was an international system of 
despotismr. The second fact is that the peo- 
ple who won their freedom, won it by their 
own efforts, by their own sacrifices. Thus, 
while the extent of the force of freedom is 
signified by the numbers involved—and this 
number can be increased if we go back a few 
years before 1952—the strength of the force 
of freedom is revealed by the international 
strength of the apparatus it has destroyed, 
and the durability of the force of freedom is 
revealed by the fact that it was achieved by 
the people themselves. I know that the peo- 
ple of the United States applaud this effort, 
and that in their achievement the people 
of Latin America have won a position of last- 
ing dignity in the minds and in the hearts of 
the people of the United States. 

Let me turn now to the future and to the 
question of how we can improve on what we 
have done, and how we can devise among 
ourselves more friendly acts which will 
match the friendly wofds which one still 
hears around the hemisphere and also drown 
out the unfriendly words which have come in 
increasing volume in the last year. 

What is the significance of freedom’s pow- 
erful surge for the future of Latin America? 
The consequences I see for the future are 
déep and overwhelming in their impact. 

First, is the now inevitable trend toward 
democracy. What has been revealed during 
the past decade or so is the instability of 
dictatorship, which is another way of say- 
ing, the instability of governments not 
founded on the will and consent of the peo- 
ple. I may be accused of excessive optimism, 
but instead of a past in which occasional ex- 
periments in democracy interrupted a gen- 
eral practice of dictatorships, in the future I 
see dictatorships, if they reappear at all, as 
momentary interruptions in the inevitable 
and irresistable growth of democratic gov- 
ernment. 

Second, the force of freedom carries with 
it a profound popular will for economic de- 
velopment. When economic and business 
activity is in the hands of a dictator sup- 
ported by a small aristocracy, the rhythm of 
development is slow, erratic, and incomplete. 
Where people are free, the will to develop is 
comprehensive and strong. Economic de- 
velopment is inevitable for Latin America, 
at a faster pace than ever before and on a 
broader scale. 

Third, the fruits of economic development 
are bound to be better distributed. Eco- 
nomic development requires careful plan- 
ning, the proper selection of objectives, the 
training of people and the exercise of self- 
discipline. In the free community, the sup- 
port of the people must be solicited for the 
Nation’s program. It can only be done by 
giving the people a permanent stake in the 
community's welfare. The people of Latin 
America have already demonstrated that 
their struggle for liberty has been won in 
the midst of widespread poverty. They will 
not again easily surrender their liberty for 
bread alone. But the demand for economic 
development which originates with the peo- 
ple must promise a rise in the standards of 
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living. It must promise widespread educa- 
tion and technical training. It must promise 
the increased application of modern science 
and technology in all avenues of life. When 
it is the popular will from which develop- 
ment springs, the riches of development must 
return to the people in increasing measure. 


FREEDOM WILL LEAD TO FRIENDSHIP 


Finally, I foresee an eventual develop- 
ment of a new level of friendship and under- 
standing between the United States and 
Latin America. Friendship between nations 
must ultimately rest upon the deepest sense 
of dignity, of self-respect, which nations feel 
about themselves. As freedom is acquired, 
as development occurs, as stability and prog- 
ress are achieved, a nation’s self-respect 
grows. The extremes of popular nationalism, 
so widespread dt the beginning of the jour- 
ney of progress, are converted into self-con- 
fidence as nations acquire the mastery of 
self-government. And when self-confidence 
begins, so does the possibility of friendship 
and understanding. I foresee, thus, as the 
product of the present surge for freedom, a 
new level of friendship—a friendship be- 
tween the United States and its neighbors 
based upon equality in freedom and equality 
in our confidence to master and employ for 
the good of all, the instruments of progress. 

These are the possible future products of 
the force of freedom. They constitute al- 
together a vast change in the New World, 
from the pessimism of Simon Bolivar about 
the possibilities of freedom in America, to the 
optimism of freedom's own conquest. There 
are many obstacles yet to be overcome, but 
the people of this hemisphere will conquer 
these obstacles. Communism is one of them. 
At this very time the forces of communism 
are attempting to link themselves to Latin 
America’s march to freedom. But what has 
communism to offer? It offers this hemi- 
sphere a formula on how to lose freedom. 
Whichever way one looks at communism, at 
bottom its fundamental doctrine is revealed: 
That the only way a community can progress 
is to surrender its freedom to a dictatorship 
of self-styled pundits—the so-called leader- 
ship of the proletariat—who arrogate to 
themselves the final wisdom about the laws 
of mankind’s development. Dictatorship is 
the heart of the Communist matter; but 
Latin America already knows more about 
freedom and how to acquire it than does 
Soviet Russia. 

The whole question of inter-American re- 
lations and its role in all these areas is cur- 
rently the subject of a thoroughgoing 
study by a subcommittee, of which I have 
the honor to be chairman, of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the U.S. Senate. 
This subcommittee has been diligently at 
work for almost a year; it has another year’s 
work still ahead of it. We have called in 
some of the outstanding universities and re- 
search institutions in the United States to 
study various aspects of the problem and 
report to us. Those reports, which are not 
yet complete, will be followed by hearings 
and further exploration by the subcommit- 
tee itself. We are determined to do a thor- 
oughly objective, nonpartisan job, and we 
hope that we can make useful, constructive 
recommendations. It would be premature at 
this point for me to try to anticipate what 
those recommendations will be, and I shall 
not do so. I think I can, however, lay down 
certain general principles. 

I want to speak particularly of economic 
development which is the modern expression 
for Roosevelt's freedom from want and which 
is by all odds the major problem of inter- 
American relations. 

There are, it is said, many ways to skin a 
cat, and there are also many ways to achieve 
economic development. I am distrustful of 
anybody who picks out one way, and says this 
is the only road to salvation. 
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I do, however, have some suggestions to 
make regarding economic policy for all the 
American countries, my own included, 


ECONOMIC NEEDS OF LATIN AMERICA 


There are three elements in economic de- 
velopment, and each is as important as one 
of the legs on a three-legged stool. These 
elements are people, resources, and capital. 

Much of the current discussion of inter- 
American economic problems, I think, cen- 
ters too much on the need for capital to the 
neglect of the development of human re- 
sources, but I do not underestimate the need 
for capital, so let me talk about that first. 

At this particular point in time, it is in 
the national interest of the United States 
to export capital, just as it is in the national 
interest of most of the other American Re- 
publics to import capital. And this is 
exactly what has been happening to the 


- tune of several million dollars a year. It 


has occurred largely in the private sector, 
and on balance, it has made a great con- 
tribution to economic growth. 

But it is mainly equity capital, looking 
for a profit. There is nothing wrong with 
this, as far as it goes. The trouble is it 
doesn’t go far enough. It doesn’t go into 
the kind of nonprofit development which is 
essential to economic growth. A great many 
developments of this kind have been financed 
through the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, the Export-Im- 
port Bank, and the Development Loan Fund. 
I hope more will be done through the forth- 
coming inter-American Development Bank. 
But I wonder if all of this is being done in 
the most effective way possible. 

Better results would follow, in my judg- 
ment, if greater use were made of line-of- 
credit arrangements under which credits are 
established and drawn on, as needed, for 
a variety of specific projects. In certain cir- 
cumstances, it might even be possible and 
desirable to work out provisions for these 
lines-of-credit to revolve—that is, for re- 
payments automatically to replenish the 
total. amount of credit that could be drawn. 

Greater use of such line-of-credit arrange- 
ments, it seems to me, would make it easier 
for all the peoples of this hemisphere to 
develop their own resources in their own 
way. 

I think it must be frankly realized that 
all of the investments and all of the tech- 
nology of the United States will not by 
themselves bring about the kind of economic 


, development which we are seeking in the 


American Republics. That can only be done 
by the people of these Republics themselves. 
We in the United States can help, but we 
cannot do the whole job. 

If it is fundamental that people have the 
right to develop their own resources in their 
own way, it is equally fundamental that they 
are the ones who must do the developing. A 
20th century economy cannot exist in an 18th 
century social structure. Education is of 
paramount importance in this respect, and 
so far as I am aware, not a single country 
in the Americas is making a sufficient in- 
vestment in its own people. 

It takes capital to develop resources, but 
it also takes people; and the people come 
first. This is a field in which the activities 
of Columbus Day and the Organization of 
American States could well be expanded. 


POSSIBILITY OF COMMON MARKET DESERVES 
STUDY 


Another field for great OAS concern is that 
of economic cooperation. In considering the 
economic problems of this hemisphere,’ we 
ought, in my judgment, to pay more atten- 
tion to Adam Smith’s doctrine of natural ad- 
vantage. That is, each of us ought to con- 
centrate on doing that which we can do best. 
No nation of this hemisphere, not even the 
United States, is big enough to be a self- 
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contained economic unit. If any nation tries 
to become self-sufficient, it is not only 
doomed to failure; worse, it wastes resources 
which are more badly needed in other lines 
of endeavor. 

From this, it follows, in my judgment, that 
we should think more along the lines of 
moving toward economic unity just as we 
have moved toward political unity. I realize 
that this will be difficult, that it will involve 
some possibly painful adjustments for all 
and that it cannot be done overnight. But 
I think its benefits will make all its diffi- 
culties and adjustments worthwhile. I am 
hopeful that the Central American Economic 
Union will point the way toward larger 
groupings. 

An American common market would not 
only lead to more efficient use of resources; 
it would also contribute to the formation and 
growth of the institutions which are indis- 
pensable to economic development. It 
would, for example, make possible larger fi- 
nancial institutions and more extensive mar- 
kets for securities. 

HEMISPHERIC DEFENSE AND DISARMAMENT 


Finally, it seems to me that the OAS 
could make a historic contribution in the 
field of intra-hemispheric defense. We have 
seen how the OAS has already made great 
and encouraging progress in the pacific set- 
tlement of disputes among its members. I 
suggest the time has come to build upon 
this progress and explore the possibilities 
of arriving at a regional agreement, within 
this hemisphere, for the reduction, or at 
least the limitation, of armaments. Such 
an agreement would have several obvious 
and imediate advantages. 

For one thing, it would at once free very 
considerable resources which are now going 
into armaments and which are more badly 
needed for schools and other aspects of socio- 
economic development. 

For another, it would tend to diminish 
the influence of the military and increase 
the influence of the civilian branches of 
Government. This would have a very salu- 
tary effect, especially in those few countries 
which still suffer under military or quasi- 
military dictatorships. 

Finally, it would, I think, set a good ex- 
ample for the rest-of the world. 

As many of you know,I hold to the position 
in the Senate of the United States that the 
United States should not grant military aid 
to dictatorships anywhere in the world, in- 
cluding Latin America. I am willing to sup- 
port some military aid to free nations in 
Latin America for hemispheric defense, but 
even here I think it is preferable to de- 
velop a hemispheric police force under the 
jurisdiction and direction of some interna- 
tional organization such as the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

I am a strong supporter of increasing eco- 
nomic aid programs for Latin America, pref- 
erably on a line-of-credit loan basis related 
to specific economic projects that will help 
bring direct economic benefits to the people 
of Latin America. ° 

A distinguished Brazilian pointed out a 
few months ago that the relations between 
the United States and Latin America are 
perturbed, on both sides, by the prevalence 
of psychological behavior complexes. As a 
consequence, he added, the instrumentality 
of inter-American cooperation has increas- 
ingly become a mechanism for juridical and 
political coexistence rather than a system for 
mutual understanding. 

Our ‘biggest piece of unfinished business 
is to repair our mutual understanding. This 
is what the members of this audience are 
peculiarly well equipped to do. Whatever 
your vocation may be, I ask you to make 
this ‘your avocation. I ask you to take it 
seriously. 
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REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE MORGAN, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to meet with representatives of the 
National Citizens Committee for Columbus 
Day. My distinguished colleague, PETER 
Roptno, has kept me informed of the com- 
mittee’s past activities, and I welcome the 
opportunity to be brought up to date con- 
cerning its future program. 

It is particularly appropriate for the com- 
mittee to undertake to broaden the tradi- 
tional observation of Columbus Day to em- 
phasize the heritage which all of the nations 
and peoples of the Western Hemisphere share 
in common as a result of the discoveries of 
Christopher Columbus. 

Columbus Day has in the past been cele- 
brated in part as a reminder of our in- 
debtedness to the older nations of Europe 
and of the ties which continue to bind us 
to them. It seems to me to be highly de- 
sirable that in addition to looking back 
across the Atlantic toward the Old World, 
those of us in the United States as well as 
those in our sister Republics should look 
around us within this hemisphere. If we 


_ pause and look around us and remember how 


much the date 1492 means to every one of 
us, it will bring home to us again the unique 
relationship which exists between the peoples 
of our hemisphere. 

There is a tendency for nations as well as 
for individuals, to become so preoccupie 
with their own day-to-day problems that 
they give too much emphasis ‘to their dif- 
ferences. Anything we can do to reempha- 
size the things we have in common and our 
obligations to each other should make things 
better for us all. 

Rather than taking more of your time, I 
am very happy and fortunate to be able to 
call on the Honorable ArRMISTEAD I. SELDEN, 
who is chairman of the Foreign Affairs Sub- 
committee on Inter-American Affairs. I am 
glad to be able to transfer to him respon- 
sibility for further discussion of the relations 
of the American Republics with each other. 
I am sure that you will find that he under- 
stands the problems of our hemisphere and 
that he is very much interested in the work 
of your group. 

Chairman SELDEN and his subcommittee 
have recently issued a “Report on U.S. Re- 
lations with Latin America” which has been 
widely read and has received many favorable 
comments. He is a thoughtful and well- 
informed observer of the Latin American 
scene. It gives me the greatest pleasure to 
present to you the Honorable Armisrgap I. 
SELDEN, of Alabama. 





REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE SELDEN OF 
ALABAMA 


Mr. Chairman, as has been pointed out, 
last May the Subcommittee on Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee (of which I am chairman) issued a report 
on US, relations with Latin America. In 
our examination of inter-American relations 
prior to the report, we were particularly 
concerned with the climate of _misunder- 
standing which we found. Bitterness and 
antagonism were showing up as unwelcome 
guests even at inter-American conferences. 

As long as the atmosphere is charged with 
grievances and recriminations, we will make 
little headway in resolving the very real con- 
flicts of interest which are bound to crop 
up among nations of dissimilar stages of 
development and of wealth. 

In the past, serious problems have con- 
fronted us without straining the entire fabric 
of inter-American relations. The difficulties 
brought about by the depression of the 
thirties and by dislocations due to World 
War II were. probably greater than those 
which confront us today. We asked our- 
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selves why it was then possible to reach 
friendly understandings, even to disagree on 
issues, without engendering intense an- 
tagonisms; and why today, on the other 
hand, even minor irritations seem to give rise 
to downright hostility. 

The subcommittee’s conclusions and rec- 
ommendations are set forth in a 10-page 
report. Dr. Morcan and I brought along a 
handful of copies for those of you who might 
be interested. Other copies are available 
from the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
Also, the committee has authorized the 
printing in Spanish of a number of copies 
of the report, and it is hoped these copies 
will be off the press by the end of the week. 

In our report, you will find no discussion 
of such substantive problems as what might 
be done about the instability of Latin Amer- 
ica’s markets, or ways te promote economic 
development. Rather, the subcommittee 
concerned itself in this report with under- 
lying misunderstandings which are impair- 
ing efforts to work out solutions to such 
questions. 

I have been deeply impressed by the efforts 
of the National Citizens Committee for 
Columbus Day and the Columbus Founda- 
tion. Their work has been directed toward 
creating the very atmosphere of inter-Ameri- 
can understanding that the subcommittee 
found to be indispensable to effective Hemi- 
sphere cooperation. There is no better road 
to inter-American respect and understand- 
ing than by individuals’ getting to know each 
others problems and aspirations. 

The Columbus Foundation's initiative in 
setting up its sister-city program is exactly 
the kind of approach the subcommittee had 
in mind when it recommended, and I quote 
from our report: 

“We believe that nongovernmental con- 
tacts between people of all the American Re- 
publics are an essential avenue toward bet- 
ter understanding. Such organizations as 
the Inter-American Bar Association, the In- 
ter-American Press Association, and the In- 
ter-American Regional Organization of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions have contributed enormously toward 
the basic component of strong inter-Ameri- 
can ties—an appreciation of each others’ 
problems and aspirations. Moreover, per- 
sonal contacts between private citizens re- 
move any lurking suspicions of ulterior mo- 
tives which sometimes attach to a Govern- 
ment-instigated program, no matter how al- 
truistic might be the intention. 

“We urge more professional and other 
groups to undertake similar relations with 
their Latin American counterparts.” 

One final word from the congressional point 
of view. It is extremely gratifying to find 
groups of private citizens making foreign 
policy their business. Previously we have 
noticed tendencies which might be described 
as “leave it to the State Department” or 
“leave it to Congress.” These are mighty poor 
substitutes for the kind of strong inter- 
American bonds that can be forged when a 
growing circle of Americans, north and south 
of the Rio Grande, join hands to make the 
new world the land of peace and plenty our 
Founding Fathers envisioned. 





The Late Mrs. Mary T. Norton 


SPEECH 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I was deeply grieved yesterday 
to see in the paper a picture of, and a 
notice of the passing of, the late Mary 
Norton, Member of Congress from New 
Jersey, one of the handsomest, finest 
women I have ever been privileged to 
know. She was elected to Congress a 
few months before I was, and I found 
inspiration from her in our close con- 
gressional service. She was a fine and 
true friend. 

Before coming to Congress, Mary Nor- 
ton had a fine record of accomplish- 
ments, and as a Member of Congress she 
became a highly respected politician and 
national figure. She added luster to her 
name. She was thoroughly loyal. I do 
believe the cause of women never had a 
finer friend than she. She believed in 
their having their place in the sun. 
Mary Norton was warmhearted and 
strong, loyal to her family, loyal to party, 
loyal to her country. 

Although she was a Democrat, when 
she went to Boston she often spoke of 
me. There was no party line in her 
friendships. We who served with her 
here—and there are not many left here 
now—know of her tremendous fight for 
every cause she thought was right. She 
wanted to help the underprivileged. Her 
battle for improved labor conditions will 
receive the gratitude of children yet un- 
born. It was not a political gesture in 
any way. She wasa great patriot, always 
fighting for national defense. She al- 
ways pushed onward and upward. She 
was a very religious woman, a power in 
her church, a power in the country. 

We cannot spare women like Mary 
Norton. In my opinion, we cannot re- 
place her. ; 

My deepest sympathy goes to her sis- 
ters and brother and their children, and 
to the family she loved and helped so 
much, and to her countless friends. 

The following is an article that ap- 
peared in the New York Times on Mon- 
day, August 3, 1959: 

Mary T. Norton, 84, Lecistatror, Drap—JersEy 
U.S. REPRESENTATIVE, 1925-50, HeaDep LaBor 
COMMITTEE 10 YEARS 
GREENWICH, CONN., 

Representative Mary T. Norton, of New Jersey, 

died of a heart attack today in Greenwich 

Hospital. She was 84 years old. 

Mrs. Norton was stricken yesterday at her 
home here at 52 Lafayette Place. She had 
moved here 3 years ago from her former home 
at 2400 Hudson Boulevard.in Jersey City. 

Surviving are two sisters, Mrs. Joseph 
McDonagh, of Greenwich, and Miss Anne 
Hopkins, of New York. 

DEAN OF WOMEN IN CONGRESS 

Mrs. Norton held the record for length of 
service by a woman Representative when she 
announced on her 75th birthday in March 
1950 that she would not seek reelection to 
Congress. She served for 25 years in the 
House. 

She was induced to enter politics by Mayor 
Prank Hague, of Jersey City, in 1920. Her 
district, the 13th of New Jersey, formerly the 
12th, comprises Bayonne and part of Jersey 
City. 

Mrs. Norton was the first woman elected to 
Congress by the Democratic Party. She was 
chairman of the House Committee on the 
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District of Colufhbia for 5 years, being the 
first woman to head a congressional com- 
mittee. She also was named to the House 
Labor Committee and in 1937 became its 
chairman. She held the chairmanship until 
1947, and then became a member of the House 
Administration Committee. 

Her interest in labor affairs never waned, 
however, and when the Taft-Hartley bill was 
being discussed in Congress, she said: 

“The labor baiters and the labor haters 
at long last are having a field day.” 

In 1945 she had met opposition from labor 
groups when she introduced a House bill 
seeking to implement President Harry S. 
Truman’s request to Congress for authoriza- 
tion to set up fact-finding boards in indus- 
trial disputes. 

FETED BY COLLEAGUES 

In both 1945 and 1950 fellow Members in 
the House feted Mrs. Norton. On her 25th 
anniversary in Congress and her 75th birth- 
day, Mrs. Norton, in a hospital with pneu- 
monia and influenza, issued her announce- 
ment of retirement. 

Mrs. Norton was a stanch New Dealer and 
helped to guide the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s wage and hour legislation as 
well as to defend it later. She also cham- 
pioned the Fair Employment Practices Act 
and was instrumental in raising the mini- 
mum-wage level from 40 to 75 cents an hour. 

Mrs. Norton served as State Democratic 
Committee vice chairman from 1921 to 1932, 
and as chairman in 1932 to 1935 and again 
from 1940 to 1944, 

In 1923 she became the first woman 
elected a freeholder in Hudson County and 
the State. Mrs. Norton was named dele- 
gate-at-large to the Democratic National 
Conventions from 1924 through 1940 and in 
1944 was a delegate serving on the plat- 
form-drafting committee. In 1944 she be- 
came a member of the Democratic National 
Committee. Four years later she was the 
convention chairman of credentials. 

ALWAYS BACKED HAGUE MACHINE 

She maintained her support of the Hague 
machine throughout her career and at the 
time she announced her retirement was in- 
strumental in retaining Mr. Hague on the 
New Jersey State Executive Committee by 
outmaneuvering his enemies. 

During her early years in Congress, Mrs. 
Norton introduced the first resolution to 
repeal the 18th amendment and spoke widely 
for repeal of prohibition. She also opposed 
the Gillette bill, fostering dissemination of 
birth-control information. 

She was born in Jersey City on March 7, 
1875, the daughter of Thomas and Marie 
Shea Hopkins. After attending public 
schools and .a business college and working 
as a stenographer and secretary she was mar- 
ried in 1909 to Robert Francis Norton, a 
businessman. He died in 1934. 

After the death of her infant son, Robert 
Francis, Mrs. Norton became active in day 
nurseries and was president of the Day 
Nursery Association of Jersey City. She re- 
ceived an honorary doctor of laws- degree 
from St. Elizabeth’s College in 1930 for con- 
structive humanitarian work in welfare and 
politics. Im 1937 she received a similar de- 
gree from Rider College. 

In May 1947, she was named the outstand- 
ing. Catholic woman of the year and re- 
ceived the Siena medal of Theta Phi Alpha, 
National Society of Catholic Women, at cere- 
monies in Norwood, Mass. 

Mrs. Norton was a member of the National 
Business and Professional Women’s League, 
the Queens Daughters and the Catholic 
Daughters of America. 
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Nixon Scores Behind Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by the well-known col- 
umnist, Gould Lincoln, appeared in the 
Washington Star of August 4. 

Mr. Lincoln analyzes the visit of our 
Vice President, RicHarp M. .Nrxon, be- 
hind the Iron Curtain in an intelligent, 
calm, and thoughtful manner. 

The Vice President has shown himself 
a man of stature; he has made no mis- 
takes in a most difficult situation. 
While his visit will not bring about the 
millennium that some expect, it has done 
no harm, and certainly will do nothing 
but good. 

Nixon Scores BEHIND IRON CURTAIN 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

Vice President RicHarp M. Nixon has done 
a@ great service to the American people—and 
to the people of Russia. This may, or may 
not have won to himself votes for the 
presidency next year. The good he has done 
goes beyond that. The service he has 
rendered in his 10-day visit to the USSR., 
and particularly by his final speech, carried 
by radio and television to millions of Russian 
citizens, has set an important precedent. It 
should increase the probabilities of world 
peace. 

It seems unthinkable that any people 
should believe that the United States is bent 
on aggressive war of conquest. Certainly, it 
is incredible. . The Russian people, however, 
have been told over and over again that the 
purpose of our Government is to overthrow 
the Communist Government and force upon 
the Russians the American brand of democ- 
racy. 

And now Mr. Nrxon has conveyed to the 
Russians thé plain and simple fact that the 
United States wants peace—not war. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has stated this time and 
time again. But the statements of the 
President have been withheld from the peo- 
ple of Russia. The Iron Curtain was pulled 
aside to permit the Vice President to tell the 
Russians the truth. This, in itself, is a 
hopeful sign. 

President Eisenhower has now announced 
that Russia’s Prime Minister Khrushchev has 
been invited to visit the United States, and 
that he, Mr. Eisenhower, will visit Russia 
later. Having allowed the Vice President to 
speak directly to the Russian people, it would 
be strange, indeed, if the President is not 
accorded the same privilege when he goes to 
Moscow and other parts of the US.S.R. Mr. 
Khrushchev, of course, will be free to talk 
to Americans when he comes here in Sep- 
tember. 

These interchanges of visits of the heads 
of the two most powerful nations in the 
world may lead to better understanding, to 
better relations, ahd to a more easy peace. 


CITES DRIVE AGAINST NATIONS 


Mr. Nrxon’s address to the Russians in- 
cluded a frank invitation to the Russian 
Communists to lay aside their announced 
program of world communism and world 
domination, the ultimate result of that pro- 
gram. He told the people quite flatly that 
as long as their leaders persist in this drive 
for communizing the world, including the 
United States, they must expect the United 
States and its allies of the free world to 
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maintain their military bases within easy 
striking distance of the USSR. Further, 
he said that this country will continue to 
increase its military strength. Mr. Nixon’s 
whole tone was firm, but distinctly he en- 
gaged in no saber rattling. His warm ap- 
preciation of the Russian people and their 
hospitality to himself and Mrs. Nixon was 
a@ strong, overlying theme. 

To those who have followed the Russian 
Communist drive to engulf and, indeed, to 
enslave the peoples of Central and Eastern 
Europe, it seems almost hopeless that 
U.S.S.R. leaders will accept Mr. Nrxon’s in- 
vitation to give over their ideas of world 
domination. But there it is, as Mr. Nixon 
laid out’ the proposition for a real world 
peace. Thinking. Russians, as they come 
better to understand the real purpose of 
the United States and its people—which is 
to live and let live, to allow each people to 
select their own form of government—may 
take a new look. 

GRASPS ESSENTIALS 


Mr. Nrxon has again shown himself a mas- 
ter at grasping the essentials of the most vi- 
tal problems which confront the United 
States, the U.S.S.R., and the whole world. 
His whole bearing during his momentous 
visit to Russia at a tense moment, with the 
East and West in virtual deadlock over the 
problems of West Berlin and all of Germany, 
was a credit to himself and to his country. 
Whether he was engaged in rough and tum- 
ble debate with Russia’s Khrushchey, or 
whether he was being heckled by persons in 
the throngs which greeted him, Mr. Nixon 
never lost his dignity, and he was never ata 
loss in meeting the situations as they de- 
veloped. 

The United States has engaged in four 
wars since the closing years of the 19th cen- 
tury, two of them world wars. It has op- 
posed world aggression by a conquest-mad 
emperor. It has fought world conquest by 
Fascist and Nazi leaders. Finally, it has 
fought a war, the Korean war, against Com- 
munist aggression. In none of these wars 
has the United States failed in its objectives. 
But it seized no territory of other nations and 
made it its own. This is the simple truth, 
and Mr. Nrxon used it effectively in his argu- 
ment to the Russian people they need fear no 
aggressive action by Americans against their 
people, their government, and against their 
progress to better and better living. 

If Mr. Nrxon has been able—as it seems he 
must—to remove this mote from the eye of 
the Russian people, to disprove the teaching 
of their leaders, he has done incalculable 
good. The price of peace for the Russians is 
not their own freedom. It is the abandon- 
ment of world aggression. 





Significance of Vice President Nixon’s 
Speech to the Russian People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
speech delivered by Vice President Nixon 
to the Russian people last week was an 
event of enormous significance. For the 
first time since the cold war was 
launched some 13 years ago, the Soviet 
Government has permitted a high Amer- 
ican official to address its people directly 
over governmental facilities without 
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prior censorship. As such, the speech 
constitutes a major breakthrough the 
Iron Curtain and marks an important 
development in Soviet-American rela- 
tions. 

Writing in the Washington Star of 
August 3, David Lawrence describes the 
Vice President’s speech as a “phenome- 
non unparalleled in the history of diplo- 
macy.” Believing that Mr. Lawrence’s 
article contains an excellent analysis of 
the impact of the speech on world af- 
fairs, I include it with my remarks, as 
follows: 


U.S, SPUTNIK IN THE CoLD War—Nrxon’s TV 
SPEECH TO RUSSIANS HAILED; WILL KuRU- 
SHCHEV REPLY ON U.S. TV? 


(By David Lawrence) 


A phenomenon unparalleled in the history 
of diplomacy has just occurred. It is of 
transcendent importance in the struggle for 
world peace—a sputnik, it might be called, 
in the progress of international relations. 

For, in the midst of the cold war, a leader 
of one Nation has spoken in criticism of a 
hostile government directly to the people of 
that country. It was an address as tactful 
and yet as argumentative as a diplomatic 
note, 

The speech made by Vice President Nixon 
to the people of the Soviet Union contained 
little that had not been said before in the 
formal and informal exchanges of views 
among the foreign ministers of the two sides 
at Geneva and through their ambassadors 
for several years past. But it was of tre- 
mendous significance because these words 
were transmitted directly over television and 
radio to the Soviet people inside their own 
borders and over their own governmental 
facilities. 

It was something that could not have been 
arranged without the sanction of the Soviet 
Government itself, which hitherto has main- 
tained a strict censorship of what might be 
said to the Soviet people either through the 
press or over the air. 

The Vice President didn’t mince words. 
He made pointed criticisms. But they were 
couched in earnest, polite, dignified and rea- 
soned phrases. He didn’t pull his punches, 
but he handled himself without giving of- 
fense. Ever since his college days, when he 
was a prize debater, RicHarp. Nixon has 
known how to argue persuasively in compe- 
tition with adversaries before big audiences. 

The Vice President himself worked 6 hours 
on his speech. He chose his words carefully 
and covered every vital issue. It was a mas- 
terpiece of diplomacy, yet it was an effective 
appeal over the head of'a government to the 
people—something that President Woodrow 
Wilson first enunciated as a principle in his 
war address of 1917 when he said “We have 
no quarrel with the German people, but 
only with their autocratic government.” 

It is most unfortunate that inside the 
United States so much press speculation by 
supporters and opponents of Mr. Nixon has 
been devoted to the question of whether the 
trip enhances his political prestige for the 
presidential contest in 1960. This detracts 
from the true importance of the Nixon visit 
to Russia and Poland. 

For today it is the impact of the Nixon 
address on the course of the “cold war” that 
is alone important. His mission was author- 
ized by President Eisenhower and is there- 
fore associated with the conduct of our for- 
eign relations. 

Did the Nrxon trip help toward world 

? Did it advance the cause of the West 
in its indefatigable endeavor to find a com- 
mon ground for “getting along” with the dic- 
tatorship in the Kremlin? 

These questions are difficult to answer be- 
cause Khrushchev is a ruthless man who has 
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been guilty of ordering mass murders in 
Eastern Europe, where he holds many coun- 
tries as his captives. He is fanatically 
wedded. to the idea of world conquest by 
threats of military action, by spreading com- 
munistic ideas and then by infiltrating other 
governments and taking possession of them. 

Should Khrushchev be invited to come 
to America, and when? This is a subject for 
dtplomacy’s experts to work out. The whole 
thing started with a belief on Khrushchev's 
part that a summit conference would en- 
hance his prestige with his own people. The 
West thought it better to have a foreign 
ministers’ conference first to ascertain if the 
Berlin crisis could be solved by such a meet- 
ing. President Eisenhower said he would-go 
to a summit meeting only if the results at 
Geneva justified it. 

Now Geneva is acknowledged to be a fail- 
ure. Cleverly, no doubt, Khrushchev figured 
that by opening up doors for Vice President 
Nrxown and giving him a chance to visit Rus- 
sia and Poland he could get a two-man sum- 
mit conference anyway. For President 
Eisenhower has insisted there must be some 
give on the part of Khrushchev before a gen- 
eral summit conference is held, so that the 
West would not seem to be negotiating un- 
der the duress of the recent ultimatum to us 
to get out of Berlin. The demand and ac- 
companying threat have never been with- 
drawn. 

The Soviet Premier says be would like to 
come to the United States when ‘the time is 
ripe.” The President told the press last 
week that such a trip might come about 
eventually when the American people have 
been conditioned to it. 

How can this happen? Overnight the So- 
viet leader could withdraw his ultimatum. 
Maybe that’s why he issued it—eventually 
to get an invitation to come to the United 
States. If he comes, he can have television 
and radio audiences to listen to him but he 
also will have persons in all parties answer- 
ing him and interrogating him. 

When this appeared to be the way things 
were shaping up in Scandinavia, Nikita 
Khrushchev backed away through he had 
been officially invited. The time, he felt, was 
not ripe. Maybe Khrushchev wants only an 
invitation to visit the United States, and 
then might decide that in this case also “the 
time isn't ripe.” Lots of Americans would 
agree with him. 





The Volunteer Fireman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Star, a newspaper of 
Southampton, Bucks County, Pa., on 
July 29, 1959, and which calls attention, 
and gives well-deserved credit, to a fine 
group of public-spirited citizens: 

THE VOLUNTEER FIREMAN, AN HONORED 

CITIzeN 

One of the interesting facets of American 
life is that the average individual has a 
great deal more spare time than he is willing 
to admit. Men usually find spare-time in- 
terests that provide e keen interest or some- 
thing entirely different from their vocational 
pursuits. Since the war, many men have be- 
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come active as auxiliary policemen, firemen, 
little league coaches, managers, or have be- 
come involved in other activities. 

We know of no other spare-time interest 
that brings greater satisfaction than serving 
as a volunteer fireman. Here an individual 
is devoting his spare time protecting lives 
and property from the ravages of fire. 

Firefighting brings out good physical co- 
ordination in a man and sharpens the senses 
to accept danger with the knowledge that 
fire can be controlled and extinguished by 
tested and scientifically proved measures. 

A volunteer fireman is following in the 
footsteps of many famous citizens who 
served in this role and distinguished them- 
selves. It is a proud and honored activity. 

Look at the volunteer firemen when you 
next meet them and you'll find they are a 
hardy breed of men, willing to sacrifice sev- 
eral hours a week for the good of the com- 
munity and their neighbors. True, there is 
no pay, but the reward comes in knowing that 
when a fire emergency arises, they are the 
men who with fortitude, using training and 
good commonsense, can render a fire harm- 
less. 

Your township fire company needs men— 
good men—who are willing to devote a few 
hours each week to the job of becoming a 
firefighter. A man can lift his head a little 
higher and command the respect of his neigh- 
bor because he belongs to that band of 
picked men—the volunteer firemen. 





Award Winning Essays in My True Se- 
curity Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege and pleasure to be pres- 
ent at the My True Security national 
awards banquet in Washington, D.C., on 
July 21, when the national winner and 
the two runner-up winners delivered 
their essays. This contest was sponsored 
by the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Co., of Newark, N.J. 

These young people impressed me with 
their sincerity and wisdom. I liked all 
three essays, and, had I been a judge, I 
would not have known in which order to 
rank them. The first place was awarded 
to Miss Martha Reynolds, of 111 Mar- 
garet Avenue, Marietta, Ga. She will 
receive a $1,000 scholarship to the uni- 
versity of her choice. One runner-up 
was Herbert S. Edwards, 2040 South Fill- 
more Street, Denver, Colo. He wins a 
$500 scholarship. The other runner-up 
was John R. Williams, of 1212 4th Street 
North, Fargo, N. Dak. He will also re- 
ceive a $500 scholarship. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am having printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the essays which were judged 
the three best in the United States in this 
contest. In doing this, I wish to pay 
tribute to the sponsors and all partici- 
pants for taking part in a project, the 
objectives of which were most worth- 
while and which did a great deal toward 
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stimulating constructive thinking about 
the values of our national heritage. 
The essays follow: 
My Trug Securiry 
(By Martha Reynolds) 


I am a teenager. I could be almost any 
teenager living in almost any of the growing 
cities in the United States. I go to school 
and to church; and, with the exception of 
Elvis Presley, I like the things most teen- 
agers like—hamburgers and french fries, 
Rock Hudson, football, Dick Clark, crew-neck 
sweaters, and crew-cut boys. Recently, I’ve 
become aware of the necessity to think seri- 
ously about my life. Teens everywhere face 
this problem of making important decisions 
about the future. 

My generation lives in a stimulating age 
and has much to anticipate, for our modern 
advances point the way to a better life for 
all. In my own lifetime I’ve seen the wonder 
of color television, the near extinction of 
the polio menace, and a submarine that can 
safely travel under the virgin Arctic ice. 
I’ve heard America’s wish for peace on earth 
broadcast to all the world from outer space, 
and probably in my time I will see man at 
last reach the moon. 

In the height of this wonderful age, how- 
ever, I find that I cannot ignore the hazards 
of a moving world. A cold war as deadly as 
any battle now exists. An ICBM could de- 
stroy in a few moments the life I know. 
Modern revolutionists, practically at my own 
doorstep, fight to preserve and extend free- 
doms, I, too often take for granted. Today 
is a time when both young and old must 
be continuously struggling to preserve the 
dignity of the individual. 

The omnipresente of such turmoil and 
confusion certainly tends to make any plans 
for jobs, further education, or future homes 
and families seem insecure. A small child 
can find security in the reassuring glow of a 
light in the dark, in the touch of a familiar 
hand, or in the comfort of a mother’s kiss. 
But how can we teenagers find this needed 
assurance of safety when this atmosphere of 
unrest is like the grin of the Cheshire cat, 
always with us? Youth discovers this as- 
surance in the democratic principles on 
which our country rests—basically, respect 
for the worth of the individual and a su- 
preme loyalty to God. 

America is one nation under God, indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice for all. And 
because its Government was instituted to 
promote the general welfare, I know that 
even I am guaranteed an opportunity for 
developing my initiative and achieving my 
dreams. Free enterprise is another form of 
my security, because the individual can 
achieve personal goals through working with 
others by the organization and division of 
labor. 

Thomas Jefferson once said, “As long as we 
think as we will and speak as we think, the 
condition of man will proceed in improve- 
ment.” So as an American citizen, even 
though my rights are assured, to be truly 
secure, I must accept these rights and the 
responsibilities that accompany them. When 
I go to the polls soon to vote for my first 
time in a city, State, or nationwide election, 
I will face the responsibility of using my 
individual discetion. So I’ll be guaranteeing 
my secureness by active participation in the 
affairs of my government, and industrial self- 
government. 

Myriads of people inhabit this United 
United States, each an individual, each im- 
portant because he has his own abilities, his 
own goals, and his own ambitions. And yet, 
as President Eisenhower has said, “One basic 
opportunity unites us: to promote strength 
and security, side by side with liberty and 
opportunity.” The American way of life en- 
ables adults and teenagers to advance the 
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true promise of human progress and dig- 
nity—freedom—my true security. 


My Trve SEcurRITY 
(By Herbert S. Edwards) 


In this age of unrest and uncertainty, se- 
curity is foremost in almost everyone’s mind. 
I believe we have placed too much emphasis 
on the material aspects of life, security be- 
ing one of these. It seems to me that my 
true security is not tangible. Material se- 
curity is always in danger from fire, flood, 
decay, and all other means of destruction. 
Thus, I think a person who depends for his 
security on material bases such as wealth or 
physical strength has no true security, for 
he has only temporal resources to cope with 
loss, defeat, and disaster. Lasting security 
cannot be guaranteed. If material and 
physical security are. so important, what 
would happen if one should lose them? 
After all, is a guaranteed, secure future 
really as safe and important as so many 
think? Prison inmates have complete eco- 
nomic security. 

One’s self-reliance will be built up only 
by forcing himself to take the initiative and 
become a nonconformist in the sense of 
standing by what you believe in the face of 
criticism. Today’s desires to belong to a 
group and to follow the crowd certainly re- 
lieve a person of self-reliance and the need 
for initiative. Many people place themselves 
in a clique for security, only to find them- 
selves lost in the group. <A person who balks 
at following the crowd or questions its au- 
thority, may find himself on the outside, 
looking in. A group can take away security 
just as fast as it can give it. A person who 
has depended upon a group for all his se- 
curity, and has either been rejected or be- 
come separated from his group is certainly 
without any means of self-assurance. To 
belong to a group may give one temporary 
security, but to become detached may result 
in permanent insecurity and disappoint- 
ment. Where, then does true security lie, 
and how can one find it? 

I believe that my true security is in the 
realm of the mental and spiritual phases of 
life. True security is not attained except 
when one relies on himself and his own re- 
sources of character and the spirit for his 
future. We can build up our resources if 
we can develop self-reliance and self-confi- 
dence in ourselves and our work. Self-reli- 
ance, in turn, may be developed by relying 
upon our own initiative. Progress is made 
because of insecurity. Complete material 
security may discourage initiative and self- 
reliance. Therefore, I believe that if one’s 
true security is placed in self-reliance, ini- 
tiative and resourcefulness, he has a lasting 
security which will assist him in overcoming 
or effectively dealing with adverse circum- 
stances whenever they arise. My true se- 
curity, then, is not to be found outside my- 
self in the temporal things of life, human or 
otherwise, but can be built up only within 
myself. 

My True SEcuURITY 
(By John R. Williams) 


To me, “security” is a dirty word. I do 
not seek it and would not accept it were 
it offered me. Unlike so many of my fellows, 
I am searching for something better than 
what I presently have. Unlike many young 
people today, I wish to be the master of 
my own fate, the captain of my own soul. 
I cannot and will not blindly follow the herd 
plodding blissfully toward an uncertain goal 
in the comfortable rut of mediocrity which 
so typifies “security.” 

Today Americans are eagerly searching for 
security. If and when they find it, man will 
be able to count the remaining days of our 
civilization on the fingers of his two hands. 
This great Nation and the way of life it 
has come to represent were not created by 
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men seeking security. They were hammered 
and chopped and carved and dug and 
plowed out of the wilderness by steel-hearted 
men who sought but one thing—opportunity. 

For 7,000 years mankind groped !n the 
darkness; then in 1776 a new nation was 
born, and the people of the earth knew that 
at last they had found the promised land. 
There was no security here, and everyone 
knew it—yet from all corners of the earth 
they streamed to America—the land of op- 
portunity. 

When America’s early pioneers first set 
their eyes to the west they had only their 
two hands and the soil. There was no TVA 
out there, no social security, no minimum 
wage—there was only freedom, but that was 
enough. Some failed again and yet again 
to succeed, so there was. poverty, too. But 
every man was free to rise just as high as 
his own feet could carry him, and because 
his success or failure was determined solely 
by his own abilities and willingness to work, 
he realized the only true security possible 
in a government of, by, and for the people. 
Our forefathers knew that there is no short 
cut to the promised land, and it is time their 
descendants were becoming aware of the 
fact also. 

There is, to my way of thinking, but one 
hope for the preservation of civilization as 
we know it—that mankind learn once more 
the beauty and dignity of honest labor. 


_.Businessmen, farmers, and laborers alike 


must learn to solve their own economic prob- 
lems instead of running, hat in hand, to 
Uncle Sam. They must realize that the mad 
merry-go-round of bread and circuses—all 
in the name of security—will destroy this 
Republic just as surely as it destroyed an- 
cient Rome. There is very little security in 
a grave. It is time for Americans to realize 
that the best kind of security is insecurity, 
and that hard work is not only the best thing 
for them, but is in fact the hope of the world. 





Blacklisting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of labor-leader hatemongering and 
antiunionism near hysteria on the part 
of some diehard predatory profiteering 
organizations and persons, it is impor- 
tant to sane and sensible legislation to 
know the real truth about matters of 
such grave concern as the article that 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
repeating a Twin Falls, Idaho, news- 
paper editorial. 

This reported item charged bluntly 
that organized labor’s political action 
committee was operating a blacklisting 
operation within its official activities. 

First of all, the word “blacklist” brings 
to me one of the most dreaded and dis- 
gusting memories of my youth. 

I was born in a coal-mining commu- 
nity and have a bitter and blind opposi- 
tion to the use of the term on the prac- 
tice of blacklisting. 

Recently, during our subcommittee 
hearings on the ill-disguised antilabor 
bill parading as a reform measure, we 
heard the story of a young retail clerk. 

This worker lost her job through a 
series of company-engineered court and 
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NLRB rulings. Her dismissal was and 
is clearly and irrefutably traced to her 
union activities in try to help form 
and maintain a union in one of the all- 
too-many places of employment who 
profess to like unions; but the point I 
am leading up to is that by the simple 
expedient of having all other cooperat- 
ing employers in the Duluth area de- 
mand a letter of recommendation before 
hiring, this girl has been blacklisted for 
life. 

She has two alternatives—move away, 
change her name, find a reasonable em- 
ployer—and you can hardly find this 
kind around here anymore—or become 
antilabor—shout it from the house tops 
and be welcomed back into lower stand- 
ard working conditions employment. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, you can understand 
partly my deep-seated opposition to 
blacklisting and especially resent its use 
by labor unions, the members of which 
have too many times been its victims. 

I am happy to be able to put into the 
REcorD correspondence between myself 
and the director of COPE, a long-time 
friend, James McDevitt, formerly presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor. 

In passing, I would like to say that Jim 
McDevitt is a respected and respecting 
union official, and any insinuations to 
the contrary are false and unfair. 

The letters follow: 

JULY 29, 1959. 
Mr. James L. McDevirr, 
National Director, Committee on Political 
Education, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jim: In reading the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for July 23, page A6395, I note an 
extension of remarks by the Honorable H. 
H. Bunce, of Idaho. 

He included in his remarks an editorial 
from a@ local newspaper from Twin Falls, 
Idaho, dated July 15, 1959. In case you 
missed his remarks, I am enclosing same. 

It appears to me as though the extension 
is a direct charge that COPE has prepared, 
and is preparing, a “blacklist’’ on Members 
of the Congress based upon their voting rec- 
ords. Having known both yourself as a per- 
son, and COPE as an institution, I am dis- 
turbed by this allegation. I have always be- 
lieved in the fundamental right of any or- 
ganization to publish its views on the voting 
records of members of any legislative body. 
This right, to me, is fundamental and, need- 
less to say, one of the privileged rights of 
our Constitution. 

Personally, I do not see it as this article 
attempts to make it appear as a threat, nor 
do I see it as any violation of the preroga- 
tives enjoyed not alone by COPE, but by all 
other free institutions in this country. 

I do not believe that charges such as those 
should go unchallenged or unannounced, 
and I would appreciate it very much if you 
would give me, at your convenience, the story 
behind COPE’s listed analysis of voting rec- 
ords. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. Dent, 
Member of Congress. 
COMMITTEE ON POLITICAL EDUCATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 3, 1959. 
Hon. JouHn H. Dent, 
House of Representatives, Congress of the 
United States, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear ConaressMan: I thank you for 
your inquiry concerning thednsertion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of an editorial from 
the Twin Falls (Idaho) Times-News, of July 
15, 1969. Certainly, if editorial writers and 
others were as scrupulous as you are in seek- 
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fing information, the labor movement would 
not now be subjected to the calumny that is 
being heaped upon it. 

The Times-News editorial is based on a 
completely twisted account, distributed to 
its clients by the United Press International 
News Service a few weeks ago. UPI, on the 
basis of an article appearing in our weekly 
publication, Political Memo From COPE, 
dated July 6, 1959, stated COPE had issued 
its first blacklist of the 1960 campaign. In 
truth and fact the article merely reported 
three rolicall votes in the Senate on amend- 
ments sponsored, respectively, by Senators 
McCarTuy, CiarK, and Dovcias, which re- 
lated to the tax laws. 

As you are well aware, taxes are a subject 
of utmost concern to all citizens these days 
and particularly to those in the middle and 
lower income groups who bear the heaviest 
share. We felt, and still feel, that they are 
entitled to know which Senators voted for 
these amendments, which, in our view, would 
have plugged some gaping loopholes in the 
tax laws, and which Senators voted against 
these amendments. 

To say that this reporting of a vote con- 
stitutes a blacklist is the most arrant non- 
sense comparable only to the statement in a 
recent article by Paul Martin of the Gannett 
News Service straight-facedly reporting, “It 
is estimated unions spent $510 million on 
political activities in the 1958 congressional 
campaign.” 

I can tell you categorically and without 
qualification that COPE has no blacklist 
or purge list or anything remotely resem- 
bles these items. It never has had and, s0 
long as I am its director, never will have. 

My feelings on this subject of a blacklist 
are strong, because I have known too many 
honest union men and women who have 
trudged from employment office to employ- 
ment office, in search of work, only to be 
told that there was none for them because 
they were union members. You know, I am 
sure, of the blacklists that were so prevalent 
in the coalfields and steel mills of our Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania in the pre- 
Wagner Act days. No more despicable in- 
strument was ever devised nor was there any- 
thing so destructive of men’s dignity. 

COPE has published and will continue to 
publish the voting records of the elected 
representatives of the people both at the 
time of the vote and in summary form at 
the end of the session. Our parliamentary 
system is unique among the world’s parlia- 
ments in that such a vote is provided for in 
the rules of Congress and published in the 
Official Recorp of Congress. Certainly it 
must have been the intention of our fore- 
fathers to give the widest currency to the 
votes cast there, and I have always been 
puzzled by the reluctance of some to have 
their votes made known. 

Sincerely yours, 
James L. McDevirr, 
National Director. 





Nixon’s Tour Reveals Weaknesses in So- 
viet Position at Home—We Must Con- 
stantly Keep the Spotlight on Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 
Mr, JUDD.® Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Mr. 
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Edgar Ancel Mowrer. ‘This was written 
before the President announced the in- 
vitation to Khrushchev to visit this 
country, but the basic weaknesses in the 
Soviet position still remain and we must 
be on guard not to help Khrushchev 
out of them. Acceptance by the United 
States, without any change in his posi- 
tion, will only make him stronger at 
home and abroad, and thereby increase 
the danger of war. 


The article follows: 


Nixon Tour SpoTiicuts Soviet FEAR OF 
TRUTH 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

Vice President Nixon has shown himself as 
much a master of “people-to-people poli- 
tics” in the USS.R. as at home. Unques- 
tionably, however, the benefits of popular 
contacts, the gain for peace by “getting to 
know each other,” the results of insisting 
that Russians are “like Americans” (some- 
thing those familiar with Russian literature 
will question) are much overdone. The Rus- 
sian people have not now and will not for 
some time to come, have anything to say 
about their government’s foreign policy and 
they can at any time be dragged kicking into 
any sort of war the Kremlin may desire. 

(How well they would fight such a war is 
another matter. Millions would have helped 
Hitler if he had shown any desire to rescue 
them from their servitude.) 

Perhaps the Vice President’s chief accom- 
plishment has been to illuminate the psycho- 
logical weakness of the Bolshevik regime. 
Communists flatter themselves that they are 
masters of propaganda, and most people will 
admit that they are. What Nixon’s visit 
demonstrated is their almost pathological 
fear of exposing their subjects to counter- 
propaganda, especially when backed by any- 
thing as real as the American exhibition in 
Moscow. I suspect that Khrushchev under- 
estimated the effect of that exhibition upon 
those Russians who saw it, underestimated 
the Russian people’s distaste for any new 
conflict and did not expect to find in Nixon 
the skilled counterdisputant which our Vice 
President turned out to be. 

PROPAGANDA PUT TO TEST 


Unquestionably, the Soviet propaganda 
machine has had to work overtime trying to 
counter the effects of both the American 
exhibit and Nrxon’s incessant talk of peace 
and friendship. 

In reply, the Soviets launched what the 
New York Times called a “massive propa- 
ganda effort to make the Vice President look 
like a fool, an incompetent and a liar. It is 
impossible to believe that the Soviet leaders 
had any real desire to let Mr. NIxon ease 
present tensions when one reads what the 
controlled Soviet press and radio said about 
him.” (Whoever thought they had?) 

To counter both Nrxown and the effects of 
the American exhibit Nikita Khrushchev 
himself took to the radio on July 28. Ina 
speech to factory workers redolent of Mus- 
solini at his worst, Nikita asked if they did 
not have bread enough, if they lacked vege- 
tables, if they are short of housing. (One 
can imagine their answers.) He announced 
that he had challenged Nixon to show 
whether capitalism or socialism would pro- 
vide more of the good things of life, and then 
he got tough about Berlin and the possibil- 
ity of war. At the end he yelled: 

“As a result of World War I, Russia be- 
came a Socialist country. 

“As a result of World War II, 12 other 
countries became Socialist countries. 

“As a result of world war III, should it 
ever be launched by the imperialists, capital- 
ism will be eliminated.” (And Soviet com- 
munism as well.) - 


August 5 


SERIOUS EFFORTS 


Meanwhile, numerous other Soviet radio 
and TV speakers tried to undermine the 
American exhibition. For instance, Vish- 
nevsky (July 26) emitted the following com- 
ment: “We cannot see any photographs of 
one-sixth of the American population which, 
according to Senator HUMPHREY, still lives in 
poverty. * * * Chairman Butler of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee stated that over 
15 million Americans live in slums.” 

After admitting the attraction of Ameri- 
can commodities, Vishnevsky asked: ““‘Where 
is the machinery? Where are the achieve- 
ments of U.S. science?” Then followed a 
number of imaginary conversations between 
keen-witted Russian visitors and bumbling 
American guides in which the former demol- 
ished the latter and showed up the hollow- 
ness of American claims of prosperity and of 
the exhibition’s honesty. 

Obviously not since almost a million Rus- 
sians under General Vlasov voluntarily took 
part in German attacks against their own 
country has anything so shaken the self- 
confidence of the Soviet rulers. In fact, far 
from inaugurating a stepped up series of 
political exchanges I suspect that NIxon’s 
tour may have persuaded the wily Khru- 
shchev to limit exchanges in the near future 
strictly to a visit to the United States by 
himself—if only he can wangle an invitation. 





University of Oregon Teachers Kindle 
Nepal Flame of Learning 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following story describ- 
ing the work of a University of Oregon 
team of educators who have been work- 
ing in Nepal since 1953 to help the citi- 
zens of that nation improve its educa- 
tional system. ‘The contract between the 
University of Oregon, the Kingdom of 
Nepal and the International Cooperation 
Administration ends September 30. 

I have talked with some of the Oregon 
educators who have been responsible for 
the success of this program. They have, 
from time to time, stopped by my office 
when they came through Washington, 
D.C., en route to or from Nepal. I have 
found them encouraged with the progress 
of the program, encouraged with the way 
in which the people of Nepal have re- 
sponded to it. 

This story by Ralph Olive touches well 
on the highlights of the program. Olive 
points out that’ according to Dr. Charles 
D. Byrne one of the strongest dividends 
has been the training of Nepalese stu- 
dents in the United States. . Dr. Byrne 
believes they will form a nucleus of 
trained educators who will pass on their 
new ideas to their countrymen. 

This sort of work, sponsored by the 
countries involved and directed by re- 
sponsible men from responsible institu- 
tions of higher learning and elsewhere 
build toward peace and better under- 
standing. Mr. Olive’s article which ap- 
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peared in the Eugene (Oreg.) Register- 
Guard of August 30, 1959, follows: 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON TEACHERS KINDLE 
NEPAL FLAME OF LEARNING 
(By Ralph Olive) 

Nepal has been described as “a little coun- 
try with a big problem.” 

More accurately, that would read many 
big problems. Nepal, a kingdom, is now 
under democratic rule. With the new free- 
dom, have come many needs—one of the 
greatest is education for the people. 

Since 1953, a University of Oregon team 
of educators has worked in Nepal to help 
solve one of those problems—widespread 
illiteracy and a complicated and inadequate 
educational system. 

Nepel lies between Tibet and India, a rec- 
tangle roughly 500 miles long and 90 to 100 
miles broad. 


The country has a varied population of 


.10 million people. 


In the book, “Education in Nepal,” pre- 
pared by the Nepal National Education Plan- 
ning Commission, this statement appears: 


RICH HERITAGE 


Rich in cultural heritage, proud of her 
incomparable mountain peaks and scenery, 
here reside an industrious, eager, willing 
people, who have only recently gotten a hold 
on their own bootstraps and are now pulling 
themselves out of the mire of the Dark Ages 
of the recent centuries. The mud is thick, 
the pull is long, and the load is heavy. 

The University of Oregon already has done 
much to lighten Nepal’s load, and provisions 
have been made for Nepdl to help itself in 
the years ahead. 

A contract between the University of Ore- 
gon, the Kingdom of Nepal, and the US. 
International Cooperation Administration 
will end September 30, Paul B. Jacobson, 
dean of the university school of education, 
has announced, 

Some financial aid will continue, from the 
U.S. Government, and Nepalese students will 
go on studying in this country. But most 
technical advice will end, and University of 
Oregon faculty members in Nepal will come 
home. 

FACULTY MEMBERS 

Hugh B. Wood, professor of education, is 
now in charge of the program in Nepal to re- 
vise and improve the country’s educational 
system. Wood first went to Nepal in 1953, 
later returned to Oregon for a brief period, 
then again went to Nepal. He has been di- 
rector of the program except for 2 years, 
when Charles D. Byrne, professor of educa- 
tion, and former chancellor of the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education, took over 
those duties, 

Other: Oregon faculty members who are, 
or have been, in Nepal, are Francis E. Dart, 
of the physics department, Thomas Ballinger, 
assistant professor of art and education, and 
Clarence Hines, professor of education, and 
former superintendent of Eugene Public 
Schools. W. W. Olson, formerly with the 
university school of education, now at the 
University of Florida, and James Tuley, a 
Washington architect also took part in the 
planning, Tuley was placed on the university 
staff temporarily for this work, 

The International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration provided $440,000 to help Nepal re- 
build its educational system, and that 
amount was matched by the Government of 
Nepal. A contract was signed for a 5-year 
period—and the work began. 

The Oregon educators found the members 
of the Nepal National Education Planning 
Commission and other government leaders in 
Nepal willing and anxious to build a good 
system of schools, from the primary grades 
through the university level. 
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PROBLEMS OVERWHELMING 


But the problems were overwhelming. Fa- 
cilities were inadequate. The literacy rate 
was estimated at 2 percent, and only a small 
percentage of school age children were ac~ 
tually in the classroom. 

On the other hand, Nepal had a rich cul- 
tural heritage, and the people did want edu- 
cation. They wanted it badly. 

Among other things the Oregon team 
members had to accustom themselves to a 
new land, and a different way of life. Lan- 
guage, fortunately, was not a great barrier. 
Most government Officials and educators in 
Nepal speak English, at least well enough 
to understand, and to make themselves 
understood. When necessary, interpreters 
are available. 

In the villages, language was another mat- 
ter. There it was quite likely that most of 
the residents did not even speak Nepali. 
There are many dialects in Nepal, adding 
to the difficulties of a standard system of 
education. From the beginning, the Nepal 
Education Planning Commission decided to 
stress Nepali as the national language, with 
all instruction to be given in that tongue. 

When necessary, Classes are conducted in 
a local dialect, while Nepali is being learned, 
but the change to the national language 
is made as soon as possible. 


PROGRAM OUTLINED 


A many-phased program was outlined by 
the planning commission, with the aim of 
putting the country on its feet educationally 
quickly. Here are some of the main points: 

Establishment of a teacher training center 
for primary school] teachers. 

An adult education program: Adult liter- 
acy classes at the village level. 

Addition of primary schools. About 1,400 
new classrooms have been opened. 

Training of eight Nepalese educators at the 
University of Oregon. These administrators 
returned, after 1 year’s study, to plan a 4- 
year degree-granting college of education. 
The college was in operation within a month 
after their return to Nepal. 

The college of education, in addition to 
a regular curriculum, has sponsored work- 
shops, seminars and laboratory schools. It 
has a bureau of publications and a bureau 
of research. 

A general improvement of existing colleges 
has been part of the overall program. Dem- 
onstration teaching was provided to improve 
instruction; additional staff members were 
employed when needed. 

A central library of 5,000 volumes has been 
established to serve the several colleges. 


MAJOR ADVANCE 


A major advance in higher education has 
been the development of a charter for a na- 
tional university. A university commission 
was appointed to draft the charter, develop 
the administrative structure, and plan other 
details of the university. Organizational 
plans are complete, and the university is 
Officially established. 

Architect James Tuley, Fulbright student 
in India in 1956, developed a master campus 
plan, and is designing the first buildings. 
Construction is scheduled to start this fall. 
The institution has been named Tribhuvan 
University. 


Byrne believes one of the greatest benefits 
of the program is the provision to train 
Nepali graduate students in this country. 
To date, 37 students have been sent here, 
and seven more will come in the fall. Of the 
37, some have completed their training, and 
returned to Nepal. Others are still in the 
United States. 

Most of these students have studied at the 
University of Oregon. Four are now at Ore- 
gon State College, for subjects offered there, 
and one is at South Dakota State, which 
has a complete printing program. 
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“The training of these teachers will pay 
strong dividends in Nepal for years to come,” 
Byrne noted. He believes they will form a 
nucleus of trained educators, who in turn 
will pass on their new ideas to their coun- 
trymen. 

A beginning has been made. It will take 
years more, but Oregon educators, and mem- 
bers of the planning commission in Nepal, 
believe the kingdom has taken a big step 
toward lifting itself out of the mire of the 
dark ages. 





‘America’s Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues a 
speech given by Comdr. Ferdinand Men- 
denhall, USNR, at a Memorial Day serv- 
ice. Commander Mendenhall is the 
editor of the Van Nuys News & Green 
Sheet, Van Nuys, Calif., which is in my 
congressional district, and is well known 
in the Los Angeles area for his many 
community and charitable undertakings. 
He was also selected to attend the recent 
National Strategy Seminar held at Fort 
McNair. I find the subject matter of 
this speech a constant reminder of the 
price of peace, and the importance of 
keeping America strong spiritually, eco- 
nomically, and militarily. 

The spéech follows: 

Men of the Jewish War Veterans and B’nal 
B'rith, and fellow Americans, I stood in the 
midst of a military cemetery that lay on a 
gently sloping hill. Far to the left and far 
to the right and up to the crest of the hill 
and beyond were row on row of white crosses, 
each cross standing like a guard of honor 
for the man whose name it bore. 

You can read about men dying in battle, 
about one, or a score or a hundred being 
killed in this place or that and it’s just 
another story. But you can't stand in the 
presence of those stars of David and Chris- 
tian crosses—those many, many stars and 
crosses—and not be appalled at the fruits 
of war. 

Who were these young men? Where did 
each one come from? What were their hopes, 
their ambitions, their goals in life? Where 
did each one meet his tragic fate, and why, 
why did he have to die? 

Questions, but no answers. An emptiness 
inside and nothing to ease it. Then a prayer 
for peace, a real peace, a lasting peace, 
springs to the lips. But no words are 
spoken. Peace can be prayed for but this 
alone is not enough. It must be worked 
for. And as never before the individual re- 
sponsibility for peace surges within. The 
promise to live better, to strive harder for 
a better world, fills the heart. These men 
must not have died in vain. 

And they will not, if in your heart and 
mine that promise be kept. 

And because we, as the living exponents 
of the creed of freedom and dignity for 
mankind, gather here today in honor of 
Americans who have advanced on the battle- 
grounds, who have flown into the skies to 
turn back oppressors, and who have gone 
down to the sea in ships, believe that these 
men must not have died in vain, so stand 
we united and pledged to the principle that 
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in your heart and mine, that promise be 
kept. 

Memorial Day, considered as the most 
beautiful and sacred of our patriotic days, 
has been an annual observance since 1868. 
It was first proclaimed for the decoration of 
the graves of soldiers who fought in the 
Grand Army of the Republic and was known 
as Decoration Day. With the passing of 
years, it has come to embrace the lost men 
of all our wars, and with this widening of 
scope has been designated Memorial Day. 

And as we are gathered here this morning 
in Beth Olam Cemetery, countless like ob- 
servances are taking place throughout the 
United States and in far corners of the lands 
overseas where Americans paid the supreme 
sacrifice for the principles of mankind in 
which they believed. 

To those of us who have been closely en- 
gaged in these theaters of war, these resting 
places can only be considered as hallowed 
ground, with the grave marks echoing the 
horrors, the waste, the toll of the dead, and 
the terrible needlessness of war. 

At this moment we are in essence a part of 
the ceremony today in Arlington National 
Cemetery across the Potomac from Washing- 
ton, D.C., for gathered there is a multitude 
paying homage at the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldiers, and reading on that tomb 
the engraved, timeless inscription so power- 
ful in its simplicity: “Here rests in honored 
glory an American soldier known but to 
God.” 

Down through the years, parents and fam- 
ilies of American soldiers forever reported as 
missing in action all like to think of the Un- 
known Soldier, no doubt, as their son, broth- 
er, or husband. But who would know? 

He may have come from the fields of our 
farms; he might have been a storekeeper, a 
lawyer, a man of letters, or a laborer or stu- 
dent. He may have answered the call to col- 
ors, or he may have been drafted. This man 
may have been of the Jewish faith, or a 
Catholic, or Protestant, or again, one without 
religious ties. His might have been from a 
family of wealth, or he may have been very 
poor. All these conjectures can only remain 
just that. We shall never know this, or any- 
thing else about this man as an individual. 

But we do know this: That he was an 
American infused with the spirit of 180 
years ago running full and red in his Veins, 
that he went down on the field of battle to 
protect and preserve the ideals of this Na- 
tion which have made it at once humble and 
great. For he knew the need for defending 
these principles as surely in World War I as 
did the thousands of his companions who 
also died in that holocaust, or in the Second 
World War, or in Korea. 

Thus, the Unknown Soldier has become a 
symbol of America. In death, he is the 
Eternal Light as his monument inspires our 
past and present generations, and those in all 
the future to come, with the dignity among 
nations we enjoy as Americans. His sacrifice 
is the eloquent reminder of our rights and 
privileges of living and accomplishing, of 
working, of our American family hearth, and 
of the freedom of worship, and of the free- 
dom of speech and thought. By his example 
are our youth inspired to go forth and up- 

~hold these tenets when the aggressor would 
turn upon us, so that all the precepts of 
these freedoms written in blood and toil by 
our forefathers may be kept secure for us. 

And because we have advanced sturdily 
through the decades with unswerving alleg- 
fance to these principles espoused by our 
forebears, just as surely do we become the 
target for dictatorships and false “isms” 
which would seek to uproot and destroy us, 
that they might feast on the bounty of this 
land and this populace, wresting from us 
without conscience that which Americans 
Rave carved from the wilderness and have 
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bled to preserve. Within the present life- 
times of many of you before me, have we 
engaged in two giant world wars, and in a 
more recent—but equally viclous—conflict to 
turn back the forces of a treacherous foe who 
enslave millions of human beings, a ruthless 
power devoted to crushing human rights and 
dignity under the heel of oppression. A foe 
bent upon world conquest and dedicated to 
@ policy of half-truths, false promises, dis- 
tortion of facts and use of brute force where 
necessary in endeavors to capture the minds 
of men and to corrupt the circle of free na- 
tions within this world. 

As these insidious forces are pressed 
against America and its sister nations, we 
continue to face an era fraught with clouds 
of threats and martial danger which can be 
met only with strength in fact on our own 
part. We have come to integrate the pro- 
duction and maintenance of such strength 
in arms with our domestic output to the end 
that defense and normal economy expand 
mutually in a manner possible only in a land 
as resourceful, gifted, and well endowed as 
the United States. 

Earlier generations knew these problems 
in their own times, when your ancestors and 
mine were faced with tyranny and chose to 
break apart from such ties and to form a 
nation conceived under the proposition that 
all men are created equal, and with equal 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. We have learned through the ages 
that eternal vigilence is the price of liberty. 
No doubt George Washington had this in 
mind when, on the eve of his crossing the 
Delaware, he called his commanders together 
and said, “Let none but Americans stand 
guard, tonight.” 

In his ranks stood our forefathers—yours 
and mine—men dedicated to the principles 
for which they were willing to fight and to 
die—refugees, perhaps, from another and op- 
pressive pattern of life. But refugees in a 
glorious and determined sense of the term, 
fashioning the firm foundation on which a 
new republic was born. 

This, in essence, constituted the brother- 
hood of man, in justice and understanding. 
Broadly conceived, is this not the guiding 
beacon for which our men have fought down 
through the years, even as good men have 
gone forth to fight the cause of right against 
might since the beginning of time? 

And is not the spirit of this brotherhood 
as alive and vital today among men of good- 
will as we could find it a century, or 5 cen- 
turies, or many centuries ago? Do you re- 
member when the troopship USS Dorchester 
was torpedoed February 3, 1943 in the At- 
lantic Ocean? Do you remember that hun- 
dreds of young Americans were aboard, 
bound for the war overseas, and that there 
were not enough lifebelts for all? Do you 
remember that four chaplains handed their 
own lifejackets to four enlisted men, then 
locked arms, joined in prayer and went down 
with their ship? These gallant men of the 
cloth were the Reverend C. V. Poling, the 
Reverend George L. Fox, Rabbi Alexander 
Goode, .nd the Reverend John P. Washing- 
ton. And do you remember that one was a 
rabbi, another was a Catholic priest, and the 
others were Protestant clergymen? In that 
one act, they memorialized the truth of the 
brotherhood of man, carried on the es- 
cutcheon of honor for all time to come. , 

One other example: When the drive was 
going forward during 1944 to recapture west- 
ern Pacific island strongpoints from the 
enemy, I was assigned as naval gunfire offi- 
cer with one of the most gallant, hard-fight- 
ing Marine Corps regiments in leatherneck 
history. As we stormed ashore to lead the 
attack on one particular island, one morning, 
vicious opposing fire made inroads in our 
front ranks, and I could see the boys go 
down even as we charged by them. Three 
days later, when the fighting had moved in- 
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land and the beachhead was firmly estab- 
lished, I came back to the shore for a brief 
conference. At the precise place where we 
had ripped through the sand and under- 
growth only 72 hours before, there were fash- 
ioned three crude but proud markers—the 
Star of David and two Christian crosses— 
placed close together where these three 
young fighters and companions died together 
even as they had lived together—brothers in 
principle and brothers in deed. 

Some weeks later, when the Stars and 
Stripes unfurled to proclaim the objective 
won, we buried our dead—and there were 
many who had answered the final call—on a 
small island not far from the main ground. 
Where each man had fallen, it seemed to me 
that that was a precious bit of American soil, 
because he had fallen there. And as I would 
look over this new cemetery, even as you can 
look about you at Beth Olam—this house of 
sweet stillness wherein we gather to pay 
tribute in the name of Jewish war veterans, 
and of all our heroic dead—the realization 
would come to me as I voiced it to you 
in the opening: “You can’t stand in 
the presence of those Stars of David and 
Christian crosses—those many, many stars 
and crosses—and not be appalled at the fruits 
of war. * * * The promise to strive harder 
for a better world, fills the heart.” 

These men must not have died in vain. * * * 
And they will not, if in your heart and mine 
that promise be kept. 

May God grant that we can gain inspira- 
tion from the heroism of our fallen war 
dead whom we honor today, an inspiration 
which will carry us through any dark hours 
which may beset our Nation. 

It was the Great Emancipator standing on 
the hallowed ground at Gettysburg who said, 
“We here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain; that this Na- 
tion, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom; and that the government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

Under the guidance of the Almighty, then, 
shall we keep faith with these dead, with our 
country, and wijh mankind by exemplifying 
the virtues of justice and brotherhood in 
thankful realization that the price they paid 
for liberty—gaged by the measure of history— 
was not, after all, too high, 





Mrs. Mary T. Norton Beloved “Aunt 
Mary” 


SPEECH 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
those who had the pleasure of knowing 
“Aunt Mary” during her term of service 
here in the House of Representatives, I 
feel a keen sorrow over the news of her 
death. . 

I remember vividly this gracious wom- 
an, the late gentle lady from New Jersey, 
Mrs. Mary T. Norton: Generous of na- 
ture and character this unassuming and 
unpretentious, fine lady who held such a 
high place for many years here in the 
House and performed in such a distin- 
guished manner, came to be looked upon 
by many of us as “Aunt Mary.” 

Still vivid in my mind is the memory 
of her help to me as a freshman Member 
of the House and her sincere and honest 
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counsel and advice. For this I am and 
shall ever be grateful to our beloved 
“Aunt Mary.”- 

Mrs. Norton was a champion of human 
rights and an ardent advocate of the 
cause of human welfare. Her service in 
the Congress.was studded with bril- 
liant accomplishment and worthwhile 
achievement. And despite the awesome 
responsibilities she never failed to give 
of herself unselfishly to many charitable 
endeavors, winning many awards and 
honors for her work in this area. 

Although she retired from the Con- 
gress in early 1951, ‘“‘Aunt Mary” never 
retired from the cause of helping others. 
I kept in touch with her over the years 
during her retirement, and from time to 
time learned of her continued good 
works. 

It is sad to know that “Aunt Mary” has 
left the scene, but she has earned a last- 
ing place in the lives and hearts of many 
whom she has helped and in the history 
of our country as a great humanitarian 
and a great public servant. She was 
truly a dedicated person who served her 
fellowman and country with a full meas- 
ure of devotion. 





Nixon More Than Holds His Own 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL.» Mr. Speaker, the 
entire world has watched with interest 
and has been impressed by the conduct 
of Vice President Nrxon on his tour of 
Russia. His firm, but polite discussions 
with Russian leaders have shown that 
America is resolute in standing up for the 
principles of peace and understanding 
which mark our relations with all coun- 
tries. 

Significant of some of the fine reviews 
he has received, I wish to call attention 
to an editorial which appeared in the 
Davenport (Iowa) Daily Times on Mon- 
day, July 27, entitled ““Nrxon More Than 
Holds His Own.” Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the editorial 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp: 

Nrxon More THAN HoLps His OWN 

Time must elapse to gage the effect of 
the sharp exchange between Vice President 
Nixon and Premier Khrushchev and the suc- 
ceeding conversations which were minus the 
bitterness. 

A first observation is that the attitude of 
Khrushchev throws grave doubt upon the 
value of a summit conference and seriously 
raises the question of whether President 
Eisenhower should put himself in position 
tobe verbally assaulted by the brawling 
Soviet dictator. _ 

The cordial dinher and a night at Khru- 
shchev’s home for the Nixons cannot erase 
the venom of Khrushchev’s attitude in his 
first meeting with the Vice President. 

Nrxon answered Khrushchev’s thrusts at 
the opening of the American exhibition 
aptly—so aptly that the Soviet applied cen- 
sorship to the exchange. 
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Furthermore, the Soviet did not want its 
people to understand Vice President Nrxon’s 
formal address. While the Russian radio 
carried the 3,000-word speech, no interpreta- 
tion was given. In his address, Nixon de- 
scribed life in the United States and our high 
standard of living. 

The Russian press. is belittling the Ameri- 
can exhibition. 

Khrushchev ran smack bang into the type 
of encounter his deputies Mikoyan and Koz- 
lov have reported to him. 

Perhaps Nikita wasn’t satisfied with the 
way the deputies countered blasts at Rus- 
sia when they were in the United States and 
decided he’d show them. He didn’t get 
away with anything. Nixon was more than 
his match. 

Three immediate happenings are coinci- 

dental with Khrushchev’s outburst. They 
are: 
Proclamation of Captive Nations’ Week by 
President Eisenhower following a resolution 
by Congress. This was a direct slap at Rus- 
sian aggression set forth in legislative and 
executive action. 

Accusation by the United States of at- 
tempted murder by Red China and North 
Korea in the June 16 attack on a Navy pa- 
trol plane over the sea of Japan. 

Visit of Secretary Herter to West Berlin to 
bolster morale there as useless Geneva con- 
ference seemed near its end. 

Those events can represent intent of the 
United States to take the offensive in the cold 
war and to use every opportunity to expose 
Russian perfidy. 

Support is lent this interpretation by the 
fact that Vice President Nrxon had the ad- 
vice of President Eisenhower when he left 
for Russia and it could well have been agreed 
that the Vice President would use no soft 
answers if Khrushchev opened up on him. 

Washington has reacted favorably to 
Nrxon’s handling of Khrushchev. It is rec- 
ognized generally that the only way to treat 
the Russians is by forthrightly upholding the 
position of the United States. One effect of 
the Nrxon encounter with Khrushchev 
should be the stiffening of the spines of the 
British who are obsessed with the idea that 
even if concessions are necessary a summit 
conference must be held. 





Retired Military Officers’ Influence on 
Defense Contracts . 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, last 
June 3 I introduced an amendment to 
the defense appropriation bill which 
would deny funds to defense contractors 
who employed retired general officers 
who are on active service within the last 
5 years. By one vote, the House rejected 
it, but the chairman of the Defense Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee assured the 
members that an Armed Services Sub- 
committee would investigate influence 
peddling by general officers in procure- 
ment contracts. 

The subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of Congressman F. Epwarp 
Hésert, Democrat, of Louisigna, has been 
investigating this matter. I had the 
privilege of testifying before the commit- 
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tee and was interrogated by the chief 
counsel and the members. I made no 
accusations against particular officers, 
but highlighted the inherent dangers of 
general officers obtaining employment 
with defense contractors and the possi- 
ble added cost to our defense appropria- 
tion bill. It appears that I have stepped 
on the toes of a “sacred cow,” the mili- 
tary officers, and the great defense con- 
tractors. Their apologists and protec- 
tors in various magazines and newspa- 
pers are disparaging my attempts be- 
cause I dared to criticize this relationship 
between our retired general officers and 
defense contractors. , 

It must be remembered that our an- 
nual appropriations for national secu- 
rity totals $45 billion this year and ap- 
proximately $14 billion goes to aircraft 
and procurement of military equipment. 
Financial reports indicate that profits of 
these aircraft companies and electronic 
companies are soaring. These compa- 
nies, through their magazine editors, are 
seeking to belittle my attempts and con- 
gressional attempts to find the facts and 
eliminate the influence in defense con- 
tracting. 

If the President of the United States 
would end the authorization for nego- 
tiated and letter contracts and would 
have the Defense Department grant de- 
fense contracts through competitive bid- 
ding, we could eliminate in a large meas- 
ure the military influence on defense 
contracts, reduce our cost, and retard in- 
flation. However, our President, our 
Commander in Chief, and a military gen- 
eral, seems disinclined to interfere with 
his former colleagues, and the Defense 
Department, which is under his juris- 
diction, continues to negotiate contracts 
without competitive bidding and on a 
negotiated and on a letter basis. 

Several attempts to belittle the Hébert 
investigation and to “pooh-pooh”’ my ef- 
forts have come to my attention. In the 
August 1959 issue of the magazine, Air 
Force and Space Digest, the senior editor 
of the magazine, which is published by 
the Air Force Association, has attempted 
to ridicule my testimony before the 
Hébert committee. The Navy News, in 
a screaming headline by a feature writer, 
claims that the investigation by the 
Hébert committee is a waste of time, that 
“T am an expert in wasting time,” and 
that the only result of the committee 
hearings would be to rebut my claim of 
military influence on defense contracts. 

Of course, these magazines and news- 
papers fail to mention supporting testi- 
mony, such as that of Adm. Hyman Rick- 
over, who indicated that there were pres- 
sures put on him by military men, but 
it did not influence his decisions. To an 
extent Admiral Rickover agreed with me 
that there should be a timelag between 
retirement from military service and em- 
ployment by a defense contractor. 
Other witnesses have indicated that a 
timelag is necessary. Others have sug- 
gested a code of ethics and a requirement 
to report overtures and attempts to 
influence. 

The San Francisco Chronicle, which is 
interested in protecting California de- 
fense industries, in a July 10 editorial, 
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has come to the defense of the military 
_ Officers and takes serious issue with me. 

What the Hébert committee has found 
out will be reported in due time. I have 
given the Congress and the Armed Serv- 
ices Subcommittee the benefit of my 
views. Iam not in charge of the investi- 
gation, but will give information as it 
comes to my attention. I know that the 
Hébert subcommittee is acting in a re- 
sponsible manner, is not destroying 
reputations, and is trying to extract facts 
from embarrassed and reluctant officers 
who receive lucrative salaries. while 
enjoying retirement benefits. 

In“ this morning’s Washington Post, 
August 5, 1959, Marquis Childs in his col- 
umn made some discerning observations. 
I submit this article as a partial answer 
to those magazine critics and military 
apologists who are belittling me in order 
to defend a system in which they are pe- 
culiarly interested. I am sure my col- 
leagues and readers will find this article 
interesting and informative. It follows: 

Otp So.tprers Finp Ir Pays To RETIRE 

(By Marquis Childs) 

Why do firms with huge defense contracts 
from the Government hire retired admirals 
and generals at five-figure salaries? Is it 
because they know the right people in the 
Pentagon and can lobby through big con- 
tracts? Are they merely front men? Or do 
they have real ability worth $50,000 or $75,- 
000 a year? 

These are questions which a House com- 
mittee, headed by Representative F. Epwarp 
HéserT, is trying seriously to answer. Be- 
hind the inquiry is a supercharge of resent- 
ment and frustration not only in Congress 
but, judging from congressional mail, in the 
country as well. 

One source of resentment is the fact that 
if the ordinary citizen, trying to live on his 
social security retirement pension, to whith 
he has contributed throughout his work- 
ing life, makes more than $100 a month, he 
loses the pension. Yet an admiral or a 
general, retiring with a pension of $12,000 a 
year, to which he has not contributed, can 
take a salary with private industry up to any 
amount, including the bonanza of -stock 
options in the company, and still keep his 
Government pension. 

Reflecting this resentment, the House came 
within a few votes of adopting an amend- 
ment which would have forbidden officers 
to take defense jobs for 5 years after their 
retirement. 

Hésert frankly admits that his committee 
finds it dificult to pin down just what it is 
that the generals and admirals do for their 
salaries. But he says, too, that in trying 
to get the facts he is also trying to be fair. 
Inevitably, the inquiry spills over into the 
munitions lobby and the part played by the 
admirals and generals. 

Last week the committee looked into the 
Aerospace Industries Association, maintained 
by the companies producing aircraft, missiles, 
and rockets. Eighty percent of their busi- 
ness is with the Government and they con- 
tribute in proportion to their sales to a fund 
that last year totaled $1,419,115. The big- 
gest companies, such as Douglas, Boeing, 
Convair, and Lockheed, contributed $75,000 
each. 

Orval R. Cook, a retired Air Force major 
general, is president of Aerospace at an an- 
nual salary of $49,999.92. He testified that 
besides research and educational projects, 
Aerospace does some lobbying. One goal was 
the contract renegotiation act, with Aero- 
space undertaking, as Cook tactfully put it, 
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to clarify the “definition of excessive profits. 
This effort, which failed, would have meant 
millions in cold hard cash to the big con- 
tractors.” 

What startied Hésert and the other com- 
mittee members is that Aerospace is listed, 
for income tax purposes, as a nonprofit or- 
ganization. In questioning Cook, it devel- 
oped that the company’s $75,000 contribution 
is charged to the Government as a contract 
expense and then the company, on its income 
tax return, deducts it because it goes to a 
nonprofit organization. 

“In other words,” said Héserr comment- 
ing on Cook’s testimony, “the taxpayer is 
paying to fight himself under this setup, and 
paying it two ways. The taxpayer has to 
pay for that contract against which $75,000 
is charged. So it is am expense item. The 
company is then allowed a tax deduction be- 
cause it has contributed to a nonprofit or- 
ganization and the nonprofit organization 
takes that money to advance the interests 
of the contract.” 

Asked how he thought he would come out 
if he were playing poker with a man who was 
using his money, Cook laughingly replied, 
“I would lose.” He stressed in his testimony 
that lobbying is only a small part of the func- 
tion of Aerospace, some of whose members 
have 100 percent of their business with the 
Government. 

Pressure looking to big headlines has been 
on to subpena Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
whose salary as chairman of the board of 
Sperry-Rand is $68,000. MacArthur was given 
five-star rank during World War II under a 
special act providing that five-star generals 
and admirals remain on active duty for life 
at a total compensation of about $20,000 a 
year. 

It is hardly necessary to add that these 
are the exceptions. Down below the generals 
and the admirals the great number of retired 
officers live frugally on relatively small pen- 
sions they justly feel they have earned. But 
they will also come under provisions of the 
legislation almost certain to come out of the 
inquiry. 





Dedication of Maj. Frank M. Parker Army 
Reserve Training Center, Chambers- 
burg, Pa., August 1, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to participate in the cere- 
monies in connection with the dedica- 
tion of the Maj. Frank M. Parker Army 
Reserve Training Center, Chambersburg, 
Pa., Saturday, August 1, 1959, and to de- 
liver the principal address. 

The dedication ceremonies were at- 
tended by hundreds of citizens from 
Chambersburg and vicinity as well as the 
military Reserve units who will use the 
new center for training purposes. The 
program was interesting and revealed the 
great admiration and respect that the 
community had for Maj. Frank M. 
Parker who lost his life in Korea, as well 
as the “citizen soldiers” who comprise 
the Army Reserve units in Chambers- 
burg. 

My address follows: 


August 5 


ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
Zanot, 20TH District OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT 
THE DEDICATION OF THE FRANK M. PARKER 
ArMyY Reserve TRAINING CENTER, CHAM- 
BERSBURG, Pa., AUGUST 1, 1959 
It is a pleasure to be here in Chambers- 

burg, with my wife and son, taking part in 

@ ceremony of such great significance, both 

local and national, as the dedication of a 

new Army Reserve Training Center. 

I appreciate the invitation and I share 
wholeheartedly in your satisfaction that the 
Army has honored Chambersburg, both by 
selecting the city for this center, and by 
naming it for Maj. Frank M. Parker, Jr., 
whose life and death reflect such glory upon 
his native city. 

The sturdy and dignified memorial, serv- 
ing so practical a patriotic purpose, and a 
purpose so suited to the character and career 
of Major Parker, must be gratifying to all 
who knew and loved him, and most of all 
to his parents, Mr. and Mrs. James M. Parker, 
to his wife, Phyllis, to his son, Frank M. 
Parker III, and to his daughter, Phyllis Kim 
Parker. 

It is good to think that the children of 
Major Parker, who gave his talents and his 
energy, his enthusiasm and talent for leader- 
ship, to the service of his country, will live 
here in his city, with—ever before their 
eyes—this substantial evidence of the honor 
in which their father’s name is held by his 
grateful country. 

On this occasion, I should like to salute 
the Reserve organizations that are presently 
assigned to this Reserve training center; 
namely: 

1. The 439th Engineer Company (float 
bridge), Company A, Third Battle Group, 
12th Infantry, 79th Division; 

2. Company C, 279th Transportation Bat- 
talion (armored carrier) 79th Division; 

3. The 920th Ordnance Detachment (tech- 
nical intelligence) ; 

4. Headquarters and Headquarters Com- 
pany, 2375th Engineer Group (combat) (re- 
inforcement training). 

As some of you have undoubtedly heard 
me say before, I look upon the work of the 
military Reserves as an essential patriotic 
duty, a sacrifice of time and effort which 
good citizens gladly undertake in order to 
do their part toward keeping their country 
alert and strong. 

The Frank M. Parker Army Reserve Train- 
ing Center is one of thousands of similar 
installations throughout the country author- 
ized by the Congress of the United States 
to provide our Reserve forces with the neces- 
sary training facilities. 

This Reserve training center will enable 
the local Army Reserve to continue to main- 
tain their proficiency in the complicated art 
of modern warfare in this day and age. 

Speaking of our, Reserve forces as a whole 
they have not always been in the favorable 
position of having available adequate train- 
ing facilities that the Chambersburg units 
will now enjoy. 

Frankly, prior to World War II and also 
for a period of 4 or 5 years after World War 
II, our Reserve forces were sadly neglected, 
however, at that time the Congress recog- 
nizing the deplorable state of our Reserve 
forces enacted into law the National Defense 
Facilities Act of 1950. : 

Under the provisions of this so-called basic 
law—which is the keystone upon which our 
Reserve facilities programs operate—Con- 
gress indicated it would underwrite the con- 
struction of permanent training facilities 
throughout the country so as to insure the 
maintenance of an adequate Reserve pro- 
gram. 

Under the provisions of the National De- 
fense Facilities Act of 1950 armories are con- 
structed which are 100 percent federally 
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owned and authority is also given to con- 
tribute to the individual States for the con- 
struction of new National Guard training 
facilities, 

In-the latter case, the Federal Government 
contributes 75 percent of the money re- 
quired for the development of the Reserve 
training facilities in conformance with Fed- 
eral requirements. 

For a moment I would like to review the 
actual status of the Army Reserve training 
program which includes at the present time 
nearly 2,000 Reserve training centers scat- 
tered throughout the Nation and our Ter- 
ritorial possessions yet only 458 of these 
training centers are considered by Army 
commanders to be adequate for continued 
long-range use. 

As a result in the case of the Army Re- 
serve the Department of Defense with the 
permission of Congress has initiated a vig- 
orous and accelerated program of construc- 
tion designed to replace existing inadequate 
facilities. 

Thus, during 1958 there were 112 new cen- 
ters under construction and 80 additional 
centers were programed for fiscal year 1959 
and 1960 thereby resulting in a total of more 
than 465 newly constructed facilities for the 
Army Reserve by the end of fiscal year 1961. 

In referring to the Army Reserve program 
I am not unmindful of the Reserve com- 
ponents of the other branches of our Armed 
Forces who are likewise benefiting from the 
National Defense Facilities Act of 1950. 

These Reserves of the Air Force, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and our Na- 
tional Guard play indispensable roles along 
with the Army Reserve in defense of this 
Nation in time of war. ‘ 

The readiness of our Nation's military Re- 
serves is a vital part of our national security 
and is best indicated by the recent assign- 
ment to the National Guard of concurrent 
responsibility with Regular Army forces for 
the manning of Nike batteries located 
throughout the United States. 

This sharing of military responsibility is 


indicative of not only the state of readiness ° 


of various Reserve components but likewise 
reveals the new mission of the Reserves in 
modern warfare. 

The overall program which involves the 
National Guard Reserve calls for the deploy- 
ment of 33 Nike battalions at 116 sites by 
June 30, 1962. 

All 24 of the Nike batteries scheduled to 
go “on-site” this summer have key personnel 
currently training at the Army Air Defense 
Center at Fort Bliss, Tex. The remaining 
members are actually training at Nike sites 
under the supervision of the Active Army. 

Final transfer of the responsibility of man- 
ning the Nike sites from the Regular Army 
to National Guard units will take place fol- 
lowing 2 weeks of field training this summer 
of the National Guard personnel concerned. 

My purpose in referring to the National 
Guard and its new role in manning Nike 
battery sites is to emphasize by example the 
constantly changing requirements of a mili- 
tary reserve in this missile age. 

Continuing to use the National Guard Re- 
serve as an example it may be of interest to 
state that these National Guard missile sites 
are operated in much of the same way as a 
volunteer fire department. 

In other words, a nucleus of full-time 
technicians man the equipment around the 
clock, keeping it in constant readiness and 
capable of initiating effective fire on the 
enemy without additional help. 

The remaining members of the Nike mis« 
sile unit are citizen soldiers in their com- 
munities and keep up on their military skills 
by attending weekly drills with their units, 


In the event of an emergency these mem- ~ 


bers report immediately to their unit and 
augment the full-time technicians already 
manning the equipment thus providing ade- 


, 
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quate personnel to man and operate the 
missile unit. 

This readiness of our Nation’s military 
Reserves as exemplified by the National 
Guard Nike missile battery personnel is in- 
dicative of the degree of readiness that is to 
be found in the Reserves of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 

In addition the changes in the mission of 
the National Guard reflect similar changes 
in military tactics and tables of organization 
applicable to all Reserve components. 

What I am trying to say is simply this: 
Historically we have had both time and space 
advantages after the initiation of hostili- 
ties in which to expand our forces and pro- 
vide for their support. 

The advent of nuclear weapons in combi- 
nation with swift means of delivery has de- 
nied us these time and space advantages in 
the event of a general nuclear war. 

These changes in military tactics and 
tables of organization are not only affecting 
the mission of the Reserves but our military 
forces in general. 

While some may disagree with my views 
I can see future wars being fought from con- 
tinent to continent with guided missiles car- 
rying nuclear warheads. 

This means that the type of our present- 
day military machine will be obsolete in a 
few years unless we keep abreast from day 
to day with the development of nuclear 
weapons and the resulting revolution taking 
place from day to day in the technique of 
prosecuting war. 

As we pass through this transitional pe- 
riod, Congress will be called upon to make 
momentous decisions affecting military man- 
power and equipment together with the 
roles and missions of our Armed Forces. 

It has been said many times that without 
a strong economy the military might of our 
Armed Forces is imperiled. 

Therefore, as we face decisions in the field 
of national defense, we must protect our 
economy by getting the most for our Armed 
Forces out of every dollar spent for national 
security. 

As a member of the House Committee on 
the Armed Services, which has legislative 
jurisdictien over the reserves of our country, 
I wish to take this opportunity to commend 
the officers and men of Chanibersburg’s Army 
Reserve units and at the same time con- 
gratulate and thank the citizens of this area 
for the support they have always given our 
civilian soldiers, sailors, and airmen who, in 
the final analysis, are the bulwark of our 
Nation’s defense. 

In conclusion it is fitting that on the oc- 
casion of the dedication of this Army Re- 
serve training center that we recognize it 
now and for posterity as a monument to the 
career and qualities of Maj. Frank M. Par- 
ker, a military Reserve who gained undying 
fame in rendering service to his country as 
a.citizen and a soldier. 

Maj. Frank M. Parker will long be remem- 
bered, with grateful affection and admira- 
tion, by the people of Korea whom he aided 
and defended, and by the people of America, 
to whom he stands as an example of stal- 


‘wart patriotism, untiring energy, and indus- 


try, and friendly good neighborliness. 

His memory is fittingly symbolized by the 
Bronze Star of valor; his outstanding service 
in Korea; symbolized by the sturdy bridge 
erected in his‘-honor over the Imjin River; 
and by the loved and honored family that 
he has left behind him here in the Cham- 
bersburg area. 

Major Parker will be remembered, too, 
from this day forward, as his spirit is en- 
shrined in this building and in the organi- 
zations identified with it. 

May his example be honored and followed 
by all who are privileged to know and to use 
the Frank M. Parker Army Reserve Center. 
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Comments on Proposed Amendment of 
Section 315 of the Federal Communi- 
cations Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
expected that the House will shortly act 
on a bill which would amend section 315 
of the Federal communications law to 
exempt various types of radio-TV news- 
casts from that law. 

The American Civil Liberties Union, 
in a communication to me, presented a 
general discussion of the problem, which 
they believe would be of interest to the 
Members of the House. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including the statement in the 
RECORD: 

On June 80 the American Civil Liberties 
Union filed a statement concerning the vari- 
ous proposals before the Senate and House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to amend section 315 of the 1934 Fed- 
eral Communications Act. We have now 
read the text of the bill approved by the 
Senate committee on July 15. 

The key section of the bill is this para- 
graph: “Appearance by a legally qualified 
candidate on any newscast, news interview, 
news documentary, on-the-spot coverage of 
news events, or panel discussion shall not 
be deemed to be use of a broadcasting station 
within the meaning of this subsection.” 

At first glance, this would appear to elimi- 
nate the kind of problem created by the 
Federal Communications Commission in its 
decision in the Lar Daly case, by removing 
the handicap from which radio-TV networks 
and stations suffer with respect to the fullest 
presentation of news. As we said in our 
June 30 statement, we heartily endorse leg- 
islation which would exempt bona fide news- 
casts from the equal-time requirement of 
section 315. 

However, the inclusion of “panel discus- 
sion” in the exemption presents the question 
whether such programs really fall within 
the bona fide news category or are in the 
area of speeches, for which, under section 
315, equal opportunity must be accorded. 
As we said in our June 30 statement sub- 
mitted to the committee: 

“Our next comment has to do with the 
other bracketed portion of S. 1858, section 
315(e)—‘panel discussion, debate, or simijar 
type program.’ We recognize that there is 
some resemblance between such broadcasts 
and newscasts, news documentaries or news 
commentaries strictly defined; but we be- 
lieve that there is also a dissimilarity, which 
may cause such broadcasts to be more prop- 
erly treated as outright speeches of a can- 
didate are treated. So, we urge that such 
broadcasts not be included in any exemption 
from the application of section 315 until a 
ynore thorough study can be made, partic- 
ularly in the context of how outright 
speeches are to be treated.” 

We now again emphasize the need for the 
most careful consideration of what types of 
news program should be covered in the pro- 
posed exemption from section 315. In prop- 
erly dealing quickly with the problem raised 
in the FCC’s Lar Daly decision, which could 
interfere with real radio-TV news coverage, it 
appears to us that a more fundamental re- 
vision of section 315 is proposed without 
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sufficient guidance to the industry and the 
FCC on definitions. 

For example, in last fall’s gubernatorial 
campaign in New York State, the Republican, 
Democratic, Socialist Labor, and Independent 
Socialist parties took part in a discussion 
of the campaign issues. Would it be per- 
missible, under the proposed new wording, 
to exclude minority party candidates from 
such a discussion? Also, minority party 
candidates have heretofore received some 
time for candidates’ on-the-spot acceptance 
speeches at conventions. Would it be per- 
missible,. under the proposed new wording, 
to exclude them—even though such accept- 
ance speeches by major party candidates were 
put on the air? 

The desire to give a fair hearing in the 
presentation of campaign views on the air, 
which underlies section 315, is not basically a 
‘problem affecting the networks. Their news 
programing is so exposed to public review 
that any unfair treatment would be pre- 
vented by sensitive and experienced network 
executives. However, the situation at the 
local station level is different, where the un- 
derstanding of section 315 and the local sta- 
tion management's responsibility is not as 
keen as on the network level. Thus, the 
real harm in failing to expose the public to 
the views of all candidates comes in the area 
where discussion and thought is most 
needed—the local community. 

We hope that you will give careful thought 
to the problem we have raised above and 
that the Senate and the House will—pending 
further study— avoid broad changes in sec- 
tion 315. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 151 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing in the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 
Sunday Independent of June 7, 1959, 
entitled “Health Problem Created Over 
Sewage Facilities”: 

HEALTH PROBLEM CREATED OvEeR SEWAGE 

FACILITIES 

The inadequateness of sewage facilities in 
the rapidly expanding Dundee area has cre- 
ated a health problem for both Hanover 
Township and Nanticoke, a municipal of- 
ficial Las revealed. 

Some of the buildings of the section are 
equipped with sumps, while others have cess- 

Is. Even so, the overflow is emptying 
into Black Creek which passes through Nan- 
ticoke on its way to the river. 

Hanover Township police recently investi- 
gated a stench at Dewey Park and found it 
was due to sewage in the creek. The stream 
was running unusually low, due to lack of 


rainfall over a 4-week period, and contained _ 


littie more than sewage, the investigation 
revealed. 

The installation of sanitary sewerlines at 
Dundee and Loomis Park has not been 
planned by the Hanover Township Board of 
Commissioners, incidentally. Members say 
it would be too costly to pump sewage up- 


pra erage Ap aw to run it through Nan- 
and when the city estab- 


lishes sewage disposal facilities. 
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Meanwhile, Dewey Park residents can do 
nothing but hope that Black Creek will run 
high for the balance of the spring and 
summer with a good mixture of sulfur 
water from mine operations in the Ashley- 
Sugar Notch area. Newport Township is 
allowed to dump its sewage into Forge Creek 
because of the high acid content of water 
fed into the channel daily by the mine at 
Wanamie. 





Resolution Honoring Dr. Max Nussbaum 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
@ resolution passed by the California 
State Legislature honoring Dr. Max 
Nussbaum of Temple Israel of Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

The resolution follows: 

House RESOLUTION 224 


Resolution of Assembly, California Legisla- 
ture, 1959 regular session, relating to Dr. 
» Max Nussbaum 


Whereas the life and achievements of Dr. 
Max Nussbaum are so extraordinary as to 
have been the subject of the nationally tele- 
vised show “This Is Your Life,” on April 22, 
1959, the eve of Passover; and 

Whereas the eve of Passover was appropri- 
ately chosen as the occasion for honoring 
Dr. Nussbaum in view of his participation 
in a modern-day exodus from Nazi Germany 
that in some ways paralleled the great Bibli- 
cal exodus which preceded the first Passover; 
and 

Whereas Dr. Nussbaum was born * * * 
with a rabbinical heritage, for his father, 
grandfather, and other forebears were rabbis; 
and 

Whereas he: followed in their footsteps, 
studying for the rabbinate at the rabbinical 
seminary in Breslau, Germany, and earning 
his way through the Universities of Breslau 
and Wurzburg, and receiving the degree of 
doctor of philosophy; and 

Whereas Dr. Nussbaum was ordained a 
rabbi in 1936, and gave aid and comfort to 
his people in that capacity at the risk of his 
life during the period of Nazi persecution 
and oppression in Germany; and 

Whereas he was instrumental in assisting 
many of the oppressed. and persecuted in 
escaping from Nazi Germany; and 

. Whereas after many harrowing experiences 
and under threat of arrest and death, Dr. 
Nussbaum himself escaped the Nazis and 
migrated to the United States, where in 1942 
he was appointed Rabbi of Temple Israel in 
Hollywood, Calif.; and 

Whereas Dr. Nussbaum was the cornerstone 
in the establishment of the Hollywood Inter- 
Faith Forum, which has done much to 
increase understanding and cooperation 
among various religious groups; and 

Whereas Dr. Nussbaum has performed a 
leading role in raising funds for and serving 
in various ways the people of all faiths; and 

Whereas in his own faith Dr. Nussbaum 
became chairman of the national executive 
council of the Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica, the national vice president of the Amer- 
iean Jewish Congress, and a director of the 
United Israel Appeal: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California, That Dr. Max Nussbaum is an 
outstanding example of the type of citizen 
of which this State can be justly proud and 
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that this body commends Dr. Nussbaum for 
his outstanding career as religious leader, 
humanitarian, and spearhead of interfaith 
understanding and cooperation; and be it 
further 
ResOlwed, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit suitably pre- 
pared copies of this resolution to Dr.-Max 
Nussbaum of Hollywood, Calif. 
Signed: 
RaLtPH M. Brown, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
Attest: 
ArtHuR A. OHNIMUS, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 





It Isn’t Too Much To Hope 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
unanimous-consent rule, I wish to call to 
the attention of the Congress a rather 
timely editorial appearing in the Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Banner of a day or two ago. 

It is now apparent that the head of the 
Government of Soviet Russia will visit 
the United States soon at the invitation 
of the President. 

It seems to me that it is manifestly in 
the national interest that our No. 1 basic 
industry get back into production of steel 
before Nikita Khrushchev arrives in this 
country for his tour of the United States. 

America’s greatest industry is at a 
standstill—steel. Its smokestacks are 
smokeless, and thousands of men are on 
strike. Unless this controversy is settled 
soon thousands of others not involved in 
the controversy will be idle. 

Such a dilemma will furnish fuel for 
Mr. Khrushchev’s “mill” when he returns 
to Russia and reports to his people on 
the visit. 

Secretary of Labor Mitchell has crit- 
icized the contending parties for the 
slowness of the collective bargaining, and 
IT am not now informed as to what prog- 
ress is being made, I have no opinion 
as to the merits of the claims of either 
party to the dispute. My point is that 
this controversy should be settled as soon 
as is practicable, and certainly before our 
visitor from the Soviet Union arrives. 

The Banner editorial poignantly points 
up this situation, and expresses the hope 
“that when Nikita Khrushchev arrives 
for that visit he will not be treated to 
the sight of smokeless smokestacks.” 
May I express the hope that the con- 
tending parties will amicably and equi- 
tably settle the controversy, and that 
the might and strength of America—its 
steel production—will be presented to 
Mr. Khrushchev in a most favorable 
light. 

I commend the reading of this fine edi- 
torial to Americans everywhere. It 
follows: 

[From the Nashville Banner] 
Ir Isn't Too Muce To Horr 

It isn’t too much -to hope, surely, that 

when Nikita Khrushchey arrives for that 
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visit he won’t be treated to the sight of 
smokeless smokestacks—the symbol of shut- 
down—atop America’s basic industry. 

That is, of course, steel. It is another pro- 
duction line in which this Nation leads the 
world; but it is paralyzed right now—the 
fires out; closed by strike, for failure to reach 
contractual terms acceptable to both sides. 
And worse than that, some related indus- 
tries crippled, with the further threat that 
if the controversy is prolonged many of these 
likewise will grind to a halt. 

That isn’t a picture of solidarity calculated 
to enlighen the Soviet Premier on facts of 
national strength, On the contrary, it could 
suggest to him the exact opposite of that, 
and indulge his own exaggerated ideas of 
weaknesses and paralysis of democratic 
methods in the pinch. 

And if, in addition to smokeless chimneys, 
he is treated to the glimpse of picketing— 
with placards of accusation, and signs of dis- 
sension; if he hears the hubbub of furious 
assault and counterassault, Americans as- 
sailing Americans—the picture he will get is 
of disunity. That won’t convince him of 
oneness. It would, in fact, gratify him as 
substantiation of his false premise that 
capitalism is hanging on the ropes, just 
ready to be pushed over by the Communist 
thrust he has been ready to supply. 

America has the opportunity of showing 
its best face—its true face—to this official 
guest; and by a demonstration of its ca- 
pacity for good sense and self-discipline ac- 
complish something that conceivably could 
shape world events toward peace. The re- 
sponsibility is not the President’s alone, or 
the Government's; it is shared by all. 

It is in America’s interest in every way, to 
get those production lines turning again— 
and on a basis that will not whip up the 
forces of inflation. q 

It is not too much to ask that this settle- 





_ Ment be speeded. 


Let’s get the smoke pouring again and 
those furnaces going, before Mr. Khrushchev 
comes calling. It would be downright em- 
barrassing to have to tell him about har- 
mony when there were signs all around at- 
testing to the contrary. 





The Late Honorable Mary T. Norton 
SPEECH 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


3 OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with profound sorrow and a sense of deep 
personal loss that I learned of the death 
of the Honorable Mary T. Norton. Like 
all who had the privilege of knowing her, 
I had the greatest respect and admira- 
tion for this wise and gracious lady who 
made such a tremendous contribution 
to our national welfare during her long 
public service. 

Mrs. Norton combined great ability 
and breadth of vision with a strong and 
furageous will. As a Member of the 
House, especially as: chairman of im- 
portant committees, she was instrumen- 
tal in the enactment of numerous im- 
portant measures that have been of last- 
ing benefit. to the whole country. Mrs. 
Norton's name will always be associated 
with progressive, humanitarian pro- 
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grams. She had deep compassion for 
the poor and weak, and was a stanch 
advocate of social welfare measures. 

Mrs. Norton had many memorable 
firsts in her distinguished career.. She 
was the first Democratic Congress- 
woman, the first woman to head a con- 
gressional committee, and the first 
woman chairman of a major House com- 
mittee. Her accomplishments were 
great, and she has earned a unique place 
in American history. 

The American people have much 
reason to be grateful to this dedicated 
public servant. She was a great lady, 
and her passing is keenly felt by all who 
knew her. I join my colleagues in ex- 
pressing to her dear ones my deepest 
sympathy. 





The Doctor’s Dilemma Is Our Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, our Na- 
tion faces an increasing shortage of doc- 
tors. Reasons for this shortage and 
what can be done to solve it are set out 
in “The Dangerous Decline in Doctors,” 
by Senator Ricwarp L. Nevsercer. This 
article appeared in the Progressive mag- 
azine for August 1959. Senator Nrv- 
BERGER believes in medical research and 
the other aspects of the field. He has 
good reason to. As he states in the ar- 
ticle, “It has taken at least four such 
individuals—trained physicians—to save 


_ my life.” 


The article follows: 
THE DANGEROUS DECLINE In DocTors 
(By Hon. Ricuwarp L. Nevsrercer, of Oregon)?! 


As a recent cancer patient, I have a keen 
personal appreciation of this country’s ur- 
gent need for an adequate supply of trained 
physicians. It has taken at least four such 
individuals to save my life. 

There was the specialist in internal medi- 
cine who detected the tumor in its early 
stages, before it had begun to produce overt 
symptoms. A surgeon removed the tumor, 
A pathologist studied the tumor carefully 
and then revealed that it was of a cell-type 
responsive to destruction by radiation. For 
5 months a radiologist administered cobalt 
60 rays to the customary spread area of this 
particular malignancy. 

In addition to these doctors, I could also 
list the famous.cancer specialist who came 
from the East to consult on the case, the 
physician who administered the anesthetic, 
the assistant surgeon who participated in 
the operation, and an associate of the radi- 
ologist who assisted in the cobalt therapy. 
There were two other pathologists who con- 
curred in the diagnosis regarding the type 
of tumor involved. 





41Hon. Ricwarp L. Nevsercer, U.S. Senator 
from Oregon, has been a leader in health and 
medical research ation since he en- 
tered the Senate in 1955. He was the suc- 
cessful sponsor last year of bills providing ad- 
ditional protection for the skilled re- 
searchers of thé National Institutes of 
Health, 
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This is a total of 9 or 10 skilled physicians 
who were necessary at one stage or another 
of the case. And mine was only one of the 
450,000 new cases of cancer diagnosed in the 
United States each year. 

Are we as a nation producing enough phy- 
sicians to handle this and other medical 
problems of equal .or greater magnitude? 
The answer to so crucial a question is not 
especially encouraging. Two decades ago 
133 doctors ministered to the sick needs of 
each 100,000 Americans. Today the figure 
has dropped slightly to 130 doctors. By 
contrast, in the Soviet Union, which had a 
1940 ratio of only 73 doctors for every 
100,000 Russians, there are now 164 doctors 
to serve this many‘people. Even though 
American medical training is more thorough 
and of longer duration than its Soviet coun- 
terpart, these comparative figures are a 
challenge to the entire American Nation—. 
particularly in their clear demonstration 
that our country is not training enough phy- 
sicians. 

The good health of any population is de- 
pendent upon the quality and quantity of 
its doctors. At least in the latter respect, 
the United States is falling short. A panel 
of distinguished consultants has recently re- 
ported to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare that “it would not be in the 
public interest for the number of physicians 
per 100,000 population to fall below 132. 
***” Yet, in order to sustain such a ratio, 
the production of doctors would have to 
expand by the year 1970, according to the 
Federal consitants, to 8,700 annually from 
medical schools in our own land and 750 
additional from foreign schools. This com- 
pares with the output of only 6,800 physi- 
cians in 1956. Our domestic production of 
doctors will have to increase by at least 27 
percent. As many as 20 new medical schools 








‘ may have to be built if the current number 


of doctors per 100,000 Americans is not to 
drop, and a medical school requires many 
millions of dollars for the building, 
equipping, and staffiing of its elaborate 
facilities. 

“And,” adds the report submitted to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
“to meet this need, construction would have 
to begin in the immediate future and be com- 
pleted within a few years.” Not even 20/20 
vision can detect any such activity. Few new 
medical schools are on the drawing boards 
or in the blueprint stage, and a medical 
school rarely graduates a class earlier than 
10 years after its construction has started. 

Why is the United States, a nation wealthy 
enough to spend $15 billion on liquor and 
tobacco and some $25 billion on motor cars, 
confronted with an alarming dearth of the 
trained men and women required to keep 
Americans well? 

To begin with, medical education in the 
United States is running an annual operating 
deficit of between $10 million and $20 million 
at the present time. Despite this fact, the 
cost of becoming a doctor is virtually pro- 
hibitive for the average family. Medical 
tuition fees have been raised constantly, but 
they have failed to keep pace with medical 
school budgets which rise still faster. Many. 
medical students end their training heavily 
in debt. Worse yet, some of the best quali- 
fied of these students often must quit for 
financial reasons before they receive their 
medical degrees. There is a paucity of funds 
for scholarships and other assistance. The 
y eerente Defense Education Act, despite all 
its good intentions, has made only realtively 
small sums available. Balancing the budget 
has become a higher goal than meeting na- 
tional health needs. 

Four years in medical school may cost a 
minimum of $10,000—perhaps a good deal 
more. Besides, it must be remembered that 
medical education follows _ chronologically 
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after at least 4 earlier years in undergraduate 
work, when other debts may have accumu- 
lated. The typical patient in the United 
States looks at his doctor bill and then de- 
cides that doctors literally coin money. This 
unquestionably is true during a doctor’s peak 
earning period. But many lean years have 
preceded this affluence. 

Before he can practice on his own,.a doctor 
spends some 3 or 4 years in residency at a 
hospital or institution. The New York Times 
has pointed out that salaries for interns 
rarely exceeds $100 a month; they may be as 
low as $70. What does this mean, the Times 
has pertinently asked, for doctors who have 
committed the folly of getting married and 
acquiring children? I know personally some 
interns who do not earn enough to feed and 
shelter their families. Unless their wives 
worked—and worked hard—they would be 
literally destitute. I remember some of my 
discussions with wives whose jobs made it 
possible for their husbands to continue at 
the fine medical school of the University of 
Cregon. One of them, who worked as a 
waitress because the tips gave her better pay 
than most opportunities open to a woman, 
said: 

“When my husband finally treats his first 
private patient, we and the children will have 
behind us about 8 years of mush breakfasts, 
canned soup lunches, and macaroni dinners. 
We don’t even have a car of ourown. If my 
husband ever becomes a successful doctor 
with two big cars in the family garage, I 
think we will have really earned it. Most 
people don’t know about the sacrifice which 
goes into a medical career.” 

But need training for a doctor be as pro- 
longed as itis now? Dr. Willard C. Rappleye, 
dean of the Columbia University Medical 
School, is one of those who doubts this is 
necessary. Dean Rappleye has observed: 
“There is no really good reason why young- 
sters interested in medicine could not be 
permitted to complete their preparation for 
medical schools earlier, either by letting 
them enter college sooner or by letting them 
take some of the needed work in high school. 
If they are not bright enough to do the work 
sooner, they do not belong in medicine. In 
Europe, medical training begins at 20. It 
should here, too.” 

Because justice cannot be done to an in- 
tensive scientific curriculum if the student 
himeelf is holding down an outside job, most 
medical students must depend upon finan- 
cial assistance from parents at home or upon 
the earnings of their wives. Yet, in spite 
of the heavy burden upon the student, a 
medical school in America generally collects 
only about 20 cents of every dollar of its 
basic operating budget from tuition pay- 
ments. The student is strapped financially, 
and so is the medical school. In the fiscal 
year of 1955-56, a total of only $160 million 
was available to all the medical schools in 
the Nation. This was far less than Ameri- 
eans spent for chewing gum or permanent 
Waves during the same period. 

Many citizens believe that medical schools 
are extravagant and wasteful. Yet how 
many of these citizens want sketchy or 
skimpy training for men and women who 
will be licensed to cut with surgical knives 
into the human body, to administer danger- 
ous drugs and strong medicines? Robert 
M. Cunningham, Jr., editor of Modern Hos- 
pital, has written in a public affairs com- 
mittee pamphlet that “medical school budg- 
ets have already been trimmed to a point 
where any further reduction would endan- 
ger the quality of the program—that is, 
of medical teaching and research, and 
eventually of medical practice and medical 
care. Faculty time per student today is al- 
ready 7 percent lower than it was 10 years 
ago; some schools have had to reduce teach- 
ing staffs to bare minimums * * * current 
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deficits now make it difficult to retain capa- 
ble faculty members. Any further retrench- 
ment, at a time when medicine is moving 
forward swiftly, is unthinkable to those who 
recognize our medical schools as a national 
resource.” 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk, medical editor of the 
New York Times and himself an interna- 
tional figure in the field of human rehabili- 
tation, has emphasized that we shall need 
@ net increase of about 5,250 new doctors 
each year in order to treat adequately the 
230 million people who will be living in the 
Untied States by 1975. Our current rate of 
increase, however, is only 3,000 doctors a 
year. Nor does the imminent shortage of 
doctors take account of the other personnel 
shortages in realm of health, which Dr. Rusk 
lists as 70,000 more nurses [needed], 8,000 
more occupational therapists, 3,500 more 
medical social workers, 6,000 more 
physical therapists, 2,200 more dietitians, 
10,000 more clinical psychologists, 3,000 den- 
tal school graduates. 

I referred earlier to the far higher propor- 
tionate increase in the number of doctors 
in Russia than in our own Nation. One ex- 
planation for this is that 76 percent of all 
Soviet physicians are women. The Russians 
have learned that medicine is a profession 
equally suited to females and males. 

Have these Russian women doctors guarded 
successfully the health of their people? One 
answer has been supplied by John T. Connor, 
president of Merck & Co., one of the great 
American pharmaceutical manufacturers, in 
an analysis of Soviet medicine. While con- 
ceding that the average American doctor has 
22 years of education behind him as com- 
pared with 16 for a Soviet physician, Connor 
recently noted the fact that, in 1927, life 
expectancy for the typical American was 58.5 
years as contrasted with only 44 for the Rus- 
sian citizen. By 1956, the average American 
lived to be 69.5 years.of age, but the Soviet 
citizen was up to 67. “The Soviets have 
made this remarkable record by cutting their 
mortality rate 75 percent since the revolu- 
tion,” said Connor. “They have made most 
of their progress in fairly recent years.” 

In Russia a female medical student re- 
ceives her whole education from the state. 
She pays no tuition and her keep is fur- 
nished by the government. In turn, she 
sacrifices much freedom. She can be sent 
to minister to the workers in a certain fac- 
tory, to the students at a particular college, 
or even to the inhabitants of a fishing vil- 
lage on some lonely river in far-off Siberia. 
No American doctor would tolerate such 
servitude to the state. Yet we pay some 
penalties, too, for our complete individual- 
ism. Senator ERNEST GRUENING, of Alaska, 
@ graduate of Harvard Medical School, has 
observed that “large areas of Alaska are al- 
most totally lacking in medical services, 
Many of their people live and die without 
benefit of therapy.” 

While there may be plenty of doctors in a 
fashionable, high-income area like Beverly 
Hills, the shortage can doom to earlier 
deaths than necessary sharecroppers on the 
Mississippi Delta or unemployed loggers in 
the Oregon hills. American doctors, being 
completely human, seek out locations in 
which the likelihood of prompt payment of 
bills is fairly promising. Who can blame 
them, in the light of our acquisitive culture? 
Furthermore, we have made relatively little 
use of a great reservoir of potential skill and 
talent in our Negroes who aspire to be doc- 
tors. Their opportunities for medical edu- 
cation are so scant and difficult as to be 
practically nonexistent. Yet, why should 
they not have the chance to treat and care 
for their people? In the comparatively rare 
instances where Negroes have gone to medi- 
cal school, they often have become practi- 
tioners with a high degree of skill and 
knowledge. 
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What shall we do in our country? Ornice 
again, the answer can be found in prompt, 
generous, and effective action at the Fed- 
eral level. The panel advising the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare was 
headed by Dr. Stanhope Bayne-Jones, for- 
mer dean of the Yale Medical School. It 
included many other illustrious figures in 
modern medicine. Most of these people were 
conservatives in their economic approach. 
Yet they concluded that the total medical ef- 
fort of the Nation would decline “unless a 
large construction program designed to ex- 
pand markedly the facilities of the Nation’s 
system of medical and related schools is un- 
dertaken in the immediate future.” And 
they added: 

“The consultants find that unless con- 
struction funds become available on a much 
larger scale than has heretofore been con- 
templated, the output of physicians will not 
keep pace with population growth and the 
needs of the Nation for research workers will 
not be met. Unless there is a marked 
change in social philosophy leading to pri- 
vate gifts or State appropriations on an un- 
precedented scale, large Federal appropria- 
tions will be required.” The consultants, 
most of them doctors, recognized that only 
the U.S. Government possessed the resources 
to do the job. 

Three steps are urgently needed to protect 
the health of the American people: 

1. There must be $500 million in Federal 
funds appropriated soon for the construction 
of medical teaching and research institu- 
tions. A good beginning has been the $30 
million annually provided for health re- 
search facilities in legislation sponsored sev- 
eral years ago by Senator Lister Hui11, of Ala- 
bama. The Bayne-Jones report has warned 
that “even if funds in the order of $500 mil- 
lion to $1 billion were made available im- 
mediately for construction of new medical 
schools, it seems certain that the number of 


physicians per 100,000 population will de- - 


cline between now and 1970.” We must re- 
member that it calls for a capital investment 
of about $50 million to erect a new medical 
school, to say nothing of the cost of its day- 
to-day operation. 

2. Adequate schelarships must be provided 
for all young men or women of talent who 
aspire to be doctors, and these must be 
offered without any restrictions as to race, 
creed, religion, political affiliation, or color. 

3. Extra incentive must be furnished to 
induce gifted medical students and other 
scientists to enter medical research. The 
family doctor would have only aspirin tablets 
and a clinical thermometer unless there had 
been people of genius in research labora- 
tories over the years. I have introduced an 
amendment to the Federal Scholarship Act 
providing 10-percent forgiveness on any stu- 
dent loan from the Government for each 
year spent in medical research—up to a total 
of 50 percent. This is only a frail and mod- 
est beginning, but it firmly establishes the 
principle of Federal encouragement of addi- 
tional participation in medical research. 

Taxpayers interested in a balanced budget 
will ask -how these things are to be paid 
for. I agree with them that we cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely shoving off our burdens 
on the citizens of the future. They will 
have plenty of problems of their own. 
Therefore, I have introduced four bills to 
increase Federal revenues by a total of some 
$3.2 billion. They are: 

1, Raising the Federal gasoline and motor- 
fuels tax by 1%, cents a gallon. 

2. Restoring the excess-profits tax of the 
Korean war on the manufacturers of arma- 
ments and weapons of war. 

8. Reducing the special depletion allow- 
ance for oil and gas companies from 27% 
percent to 15 percent. 
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4. Permitting the U.S. Post Office Depart- 
ment to set its own postage rates, based on 
sound fiscal and cost-accounting methods. 

These proposals may call for sacrifice. Yet 
can such pocketbook sacrifices begin to com- 
pare with the agony, suffering, and even 


death we may be inflicting upon future gen- 


erations of Americans if we do not provide 
sufficient facilities to train the doctors 
needed to protect them? 





United States Has Road Fund Obligation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial from the 
Sunday, August 2, 1959, State Journal, 
of Lansing, Mich., putting the finger on 
one of the many and major faults in the 
Ways and Means Committee proposal for 
the highway trust fund. 

If there has been a single laudatory 
comment upon the recommendation to 
slow down the interstate highway pro- 
gram and to earmark part of the auto- 
mobile excise tax to pay off a revenue 
bond issue, it has escaped my notice. 

I strongly recommend that the com- 
mittee give this problem additional study, 
and come up with a more acceptable 
answer. 

The State Journal’s editorial follows: 
Unrrep States Has RoaD FuND OBLIGATION 


News of a prospective slowdown in the 
interstate superhighway building program 
came as something of a thunderbolt to State 
highway planners during the past week. 

Justifiable indignation was voiced imme- 
diately from many States at the unexpected 
recommendation of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. Michigan, as one of the 
States whose programing has been ener- 
getically pushed, seems likely to be a major 
victim of the cutback if it materializes. 

What the planning experts know but few 
average citizens realize is that diversion at 
the Federal level of funds collected from 
America’s motorists is primarily responsible 
for the present lack of money to carry 
through the multibillion-dollar program on 
the basis of the original Federal pledges to 
the States. 


It is a little publicized fact that less than 
60 percent of Federal automotive taxes goes 
into highways. The remainder is channeled 
into the Government’s general fund and is 
used for nonhighway purposes such as for- 
eign aid and new post offices, to cite only 
two examples. 

Federal gasolne and diesel fuel taxes and 
levies on tires and tubes go into the highway 
trust fund, but excise taxes on automobiles, 
parts and accessories and the tax on lubri- 
cating oil, amounting to a combined total 
of more than $1.5 billion yearly, go into the 
general fund. 

If the recommendation of the House com- 
mittee prevails and the interstate highway 
program is drastically slowed, the Federal 
Government will not be Keeping faith with 
the States which have moved forward to 
meet previous commitments for expressway 
construction in the next several years, For 
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that matter, the Federal Government will 
also be reneging on an implied promise to 
motorists that the tax-increase on gasoline- 
voted in 1956 would provide the funds neces- 
sary to complete the 40,000-mile interstate 
network by 1972. 

The plan, as advanced by the House com- 
mittee, is to drag the project out at least 
four more years, with particularly sharp 
cutbacks scheduled for 1960, 1961, arid 1962. 

Michigan, for instance, already has pro- 
gramed $84 million in 1960 interstate high- 
way construction out of a total of $96.7 mil- 
lions that had been promised the State for 
the fiscal year. The House committee’s pro- 
posed slowdown would cut back Mithigan's 
program in 1960 to only $58.6 millions, 
Further cutbacks are indicated for 1961 and 
1962, 

Comparative accident statistics already 
show that the safer superhighways can be 
the means of saving thousands of lives now 
needlessly sacrificed. Even so, the lengthen- 
ing by 4 years of the period during which the 
entire 40,000-mile interstate highway system 
would be completed, as now proposed by the 
House committee, would encounter fewer 
violent objections if the Federal Government 
did not welsh on commitments made for the 
early years for which plans already are well 
advanced. 

Highway construction, as every motorist 
realizes, involves a lot more than simply 
bringing in a paving machine to lay a ribbon 
of concrete. It takes months of advance 
planning, in engineering, in right-of-way 
purchases, in alerting the highway construc- 
tion industry to impending needs, and in ac- 
cumulating vast stores of materials. 

As a case in point, the Michigan highway 
department, accepting the Federal Govern- 
ment at its word, proceeded in good faith 
with preparations for the big construction 
program outlined for 1960. If the program 
is cut back as now proposed much of the 
effort, time and money spent in preparation 
for the Michigan interstate construction pro- 
gram in 1960 will have been expended prema- 
turely and hence wastefully. It might bet- 
ter have been used for other phases of the 
State highway program. Michigan, in fact, 
only last week sold $50 millions in highway 
bonds at a high interest rate to provide funds 
for the building program. 

President Eisenhower had recommended 
that the Federal gasoline tax be increased an 
additional 1144 cents per gallon, to a total 
of 444 cents, to provide more funds for, the 
Federal aid program. Motorists generally 
were not in sympathy with the President’s 
recommendation, and Congress declined to 
accede to the request. 

The logical view of motorists that all au- 
tomotive taxes be used for highway con- 
struction before new taxes are added for this 
purpose, was not supported, however, by the 
House committee, which instead recom- 
mended that the program be slowed down 
but suggested that a $1 billion bond issue 
be created to cushion the blow. The bond 
issue is opposed by the administration, as 
inflationary. 

In view of the potential savings represent- 
ed by the House committee’s recommended 
cutback in foreign aid, it would seem only 
reasonable for Michigan to expect its full 
1960 Federal allotment for interstate road 
building. 

Unlike many of the Federal Government’s 
other expenditures, the highway construc- 
tion funds are a commitment amounting vir- 
tually to a contract with the States. Since 
Michigan has proceeded in good faith in the 
direction ‘pointed out by Washington, cer- 
tainly there is an obligation now for Con- 
gress to seek and find ways to make good on 
its end of the bargain. 
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The 115th Tactical Fighter Squadron, Air 
National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
the splendid record of the 115th Tactical 
Fighter Squadron, 146th Tactical Fighter 
Wing, of the California Air National 
Guard. This squadron and wing is lo- 
cated in the 22d Congressional District 
of California, which I represent, and has 
earned not only honors for its safety 
record, but the high regard of the com- 
munity for its cooperation and civic 
endeavors. 

In addition, I should like to point out 
that the wing has won a total of six 
awards within the past year; three of 
these awards were won by the 115th 
Squadron. First, the wing was pre- 
sented a trophy for the best operational 
readiness of any wing on the west coast 
for the 6 months, April to October 1958; 
second, the 115th received a flight safety 
award for an accident-free record for 
July 1 to December 12, 1958; third, the 
115th received the coveted Spaatz trophy 
from the National Guard Bureau for the 
best tactical squadron; fourth, the 115th 
won the Air Force Association outstand-~ 
ing unit trophy for the past year; fifth, 
the 146th won the Continental Air Com- 
mand certificate of meritorious achieve- 
ment in flight safety; sixth, one of the 
members of the 146th has been named 
the outstanding airman in the Air Na- 
tional Guard. Col. Robert D. Campbell, 
commander of the 146th Tactical Fight- 
er Wing, and the men of the wing, 
deserve our’ commendation and con- 
gratulations. ; 

The following article appeared in the 
July 1959 issue of Flying Safety maga- 
zine, published by the U.S. Air Force: 

When a fighter squadron flies in bad luck 
for years, then wins a flight safety award for 
an outstanding accident-free record, there's 
more to it than a change of fortune. Other 
units can profit from the measures employed 
by supervisors to make the 115th Tactical 
Fighter Squadron a credit rather than a deb- 
it to the Air National Guard and the U.S. 
Air Force. The question is, What did they 
do right? 

For years the 115th Tactical Fighter Squad- 
ron had either led the accident parade or 
been right in there pitching for the runner- 
up honors. Bad luck seemed to dog the foot- 
steps of each succeeding commanding officer 
and operations officer. Standing operations 
procedures were rewritten. Pilots were ha- 
rangued, grounded, or hanged as befitted 
their offenses. Corrective action was always 
promptly initiated, after the fact, after the 
bent or charred F-86 or T-33 was assigned 
to the base fire detachment for practice 
drills. Letters were written and conferences 
held to explain the discouraging succession 
of accidents. But none of these measures 
filled the bill. Accidents seemed to keep 
right on happening, and the hole in the dike 
was always plugged after the hangar was 
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Then suddenly, 2 years ago, mid-March of 

1957 to be exact, the grim parade of accidents 
stopped. Missions were flown as briefed, and 
the birds came back unbent and unbroken. 
Month after month went by without so much 
as a scratch except for the fairing around 
the landing gear when the barrier caught 
a couple of strays. Deservedly, the 115th was 
nominated for the flight safety award and 
proudly accepted the honor. Here was news 
in capital letters. News on the positive side 
for a change. Not the kind of news that 
» makes the front page, of course. But the 
the kind of news that makes commanders 
and supervisors all up and down the line 
happy, contented, and ulcer free. But more 
than the surface news that all was well, 
there must be a story underneath. Why had 
the 115th become the model unit instead of 
the black sheep? What had this outfit done 
right? 

Col. Robert D. Campbell, commander of 
the 146th Wing, ANG, at Van Nuys, Calif., 
and former commander of the 115th Squad- 
ron, had the ready and obvious answer to 
the why of the change. “Improved supervi- 
sion at all levels has brought the 115th out 
of the-woods,” was his brief comment. 
Nothing startling here, of course, and yet it 
is the unarguable answer to the question of 
why any unit makes progress in efficiency 
and flight safety. Of course, this is easy to 
say. The details of how this improved su- 
pervision came about, just what steps were 
taken to improve supervision, are more to the 
point. So with the thought that other or- 
ganizations might profit from the hard-won 
lessons of the 115th, Colonel Campbell de- 
cided to call together all the supervisors in- 
volved in the rags-to-riches story of the 
115th and put on paper the actual day-by- 
day measures taken to do the job, 

Looking back to the period just before the 
accidents stopped, the assembled supervisors 
agreed that the first step in the right direc- 
tion came from a basic policy change within 
the 146th Wing. At that time it had been 
the policy of the wing that all rated staff 
members be current in the tactical aircraft 
assigned. This means that the 115th and 
the other squadrons assigned to the wing 
were carrying an insupportable load of at- 
tached pilots. The 115th itself had 81 as- 
signed or attached pilots to fly in the 25 
assigned F-86’s, and two T-33’s. Simple 
mathematics, a little multiplication in this 
case, showed that there just wasn’t enough 
time to go around. If the available time 
were prorated, none of the pilots could 
comply with the minimum 60-2 require- 
ments. Furthermore, the tactical or seat 
pilots had not the least chance of flying the 
110-plus hours required annually by CONAC 
Training Directive 10-12. The result was, 
of course, that pilots would come out to fly 
time after time and find no airplane avail- 
able. This in turn meant that _rechecks were 
needed for those who did not maintain cur- 
rency. And the IP load on the two full-time 
fiying training supervisors became ridiculous. 

Therefore, the first step, a policy change 
by the wing, was the decree that only the 
assigned tactical pilots, their commanding 
officers, “ops” officers, group and wing com- 
mandérs, two flying training supervisors and 
the Air Force adviser would fly the unit’s 
aircraft. Im the case of the 115th this 
brought the pilot load down to a workable 
39 total. The admittedly loose supervision 
now had a chance to tighten up. 

The order then went out to weed out all 
the unlucky pilots, and all those who were 

not fully participating in the program for 
one “reason or another. A review of the 
available records was made and check rides 
started on the grand scale. Heads started to 
Tall. 

In the process of weeding out pilots, flight 
commander qualifications now came under 
close scrutiny. And changes were made 





here. Higher qualification standards were 
set up and the new flight commanders had 
to measure up to some pretty exacting re- 
quirements. When the, smoke cleared, all 
the flight commanders appointed had been 
through Nellis gunnery training, or had been 
instructors at Nellis; had had Korean com- 
bat experience, and had been through, or 
instructed at, the Air Force Instrument 
School at Moody Air Force Base, Ga. It goes 
without saying that the fiying training 
supervisors were also of comparable experi- 
ence. 

An analysis of the past accident records 
showed that 60 percent of all major mishaps 
had occurred on cross-country flights. Pilots 
had, in the past, been authorized flights be- 
yond their individual capability and as a re- 
sult had been dotting the landscape with 
smoldering heaps of F-86 aluminum. Poor 
weather flying technique turned out to. be 
the main cause factor, and cross-country fly- 
ing was suspended for all pilots until they 
were put through a complete instrument 
training program For 4 months the squad- 
ron pilots stayed close to home and flew 
hood and Link until things shaped up. 

The briefing guides and methods now came 
in for their. share of attention. The guides 
were revised, the PIF brought up to date, and 
flight leaders were retrained to brief accord- 
ing to a strict and comprehensive method. 

Next, the squadron standardization board 
was rejuvenated and the old double standard 
days were gone. ‘The older pilots now no 
longer flew according to the old 8th or 5th 
Air Force rules. As the commanding officer, 
Maj. Charlés Nelson says, “The boys found 
out that they were no longer going to fly ac- 
cording to Hoyle or Goren. They were going 
to fly according to me.” 

For the reader who knows little about Air 
National Guard operations it might be wise 
to digress for a bit and review the bidding on 
Guard operations and the men who fly with 
the Guard. Contrary to the opinion of some, 
the Air National Guard is a full-time opera- 
tion and is assigned operational duties by 
the Air Force, through the major commands. 
These duties augment the overall operations 
commitments of the Air Force. The stand- 
ards of training set up for the Air National 
Guard through CONAC are fully as demand- 
ing as those set up for regular units. The 
individual pilots fly as many hours annually 
as the regular Air Force pilot and all this 
in spite of the fact that almost all of them 
have outside civilian jobs. Only two pilots, 
the flying training supervisors, are assigned 
full time duty to a guard fighter squadron. 
In the last 6 months of 1958 the 115th flew 
2,455 F-86 hours, 352 T-33 hours, 275 C-45 
hours and 173 C-47 hours. 

The planes are maintained according to 
the same tech orders the Air Force uses and 
the average guard squadron maintenance 
records compare very favorably with those of 
the Air Force in such things as in commis- 
sion and AOCP rates. As Colonel Campbell 
says, “I’ve never had any kick about the 
maintenance done by my Guardsmen. Our 
troubles were always primarily in the opera- 
tional field. But just to tighten up every- 
where along the line, we looked into the 
maintenance-operations relationship. Main- 
tenance now, in effect, schedules operations 
in that planes are flownpaccording to inspec- 
tion schedules and with this better planned 
inspection program we get better quality 
control. There’s no pushing of maintenance 
by our ops people. Furthermore, the main- 
tenance supervisors are always included in 
our fiying-safety meetings and contribute 
greatly to the safety effort.” 

The Guardsman pilot must spend most of 
his otherwise free time in ground and air 
training at the various sites and many of 
them commute well over 100 miles to their 
stations. In the Van Nuys setup, the aver- 
age commuting distance is about 25 miles. 
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Naturally, this creates problems at home 
because the little wife takes a dim view of 
the absentee husband routine. Recognizing 
this, Colonel Campbell has suggested that the 
guardsman keep his guard pay separate and 
show the little woman just what it will buy. 
Anything from @ mink coat to a washing 
machine, bought solely with guard pay, is a 
real persuader, according to him. 

To go on with the operational changes, a 
hard minimum of 10 hours per month was set 
up for the tactical pilots. A pilot can miss 
this 1 month but the second month will 
see him getting the fish eye from the com- 
manding officer, and his days in the guard 
are numbered. A recheck is automatic if 
for any reason the pilot gets less than 2 
hours per month. 

A full-time air officer is on duty at any 
time the planes are in the air. At a drome 
such as Van Nuys where the runway is only 
6,000 feet long and the surrounding area is 
well built up with residences and factories, 
it is especially important that airplanes do 
not attempt any get-home heroics. When 
an emergency exists the air officer generally 
orders the pilot to another airdrome. It 
must be noted here that there is no radio 
landing aid at Van Nuys airport. Further- 
more, their fine record has been made in an 
area of poor visibility and high air traffic 
density. 

The flying safety officer duties were given 
to one of the full-time flying training su- 


.pervisors, Capt. Henry J. “Jack” Williams. 


According to Jack, “There’s no such thing 
as a part-time flight service officer and the 
practice of having one of the part-time pilots 
carry on this job had to stop.” 

With the short (6,000-foot) runway at 
Van Nuys, special operational restrictions 
were put into effect. The F-86 would no 
longer be flown with external tanks when the 
temperature climbed to 80 degrees or over. 
The T-Birds were cut down to 100 gallons 
maximum in the tip-tanks, and the barrier 
was raised on every approach. Two saves 
of ’86s have been recorded so far and served 
to preserve the safety record. 

A special operational problem arose when 
a USAF policy change resulted in Guard 
units getting new pilot trainees direct from 
basic flying school with no F-86 time under 
their belts. Fifteen of these young pilots 
came to the 115th during the past 2 years, 
and five of them were eliminated through 
the stringent training requirements which 
were imposed. These five, though badly 
needed by the squadron, were potential ac- 
cidents and had to go. The other 10 are 
today fully operationally ready with fine 
gunnery records. And this in spite of the 
fact that the 115th cannot at any time 
schedule gunnery missions from the home 
drome. Most of the missions were flown 
from George and Williams Air Force. Bases, 
the latter 300 nautical miles away. 

The 115th has set up a comprehensive 
quarterly exam on emergency procedures. In 
addition to this the daily flight briefings in- 
clude one or more questions on emergency 
and normal procedures. Furthermore, at- 
tached to every clearance, local or cross- 
country, there is a mimeographed emergency 
procedure question which the pilot must 
answer and the air officer must check, be- 
fore the pilot takes off. 

The training folder system on each pilot 
has been closely watched. In this way the 
flight commanders or check pilots have ac- 
cess to all mission reports, the standardiza- 
tion mission profiles, the ops readiness cer- 
tificate, all exams and questionnaires, and 
the Link trainer grades. Nothing in a pilot’s 
record is left to the memory of the super- 
visor. A bad trend is thus quickly spotted 
and a check ride scheduled. 

On cross-country flights, the F-86’s are not 
allowed to fly alone. Two or more aircraft 
are always scheduled. The T-33’s have two 
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pilots aboard unless the mission is transi- 


tion solo. The tactical pilots are required 
to be current in the F-86 only. The IPs and 
supervisors are the only pilots required to 
be current in more than one aircraft. Fur- 
ther than this, since the squadron has had 
the F-86A, E and F models at one fime, a 
pilot flies only the A or the E and F. One 
checklist at a time is enough, according to 
Capt. Jack Williams. 

Supervisors tightened up on the boring 
holes method of flying. Every hour was 
made to pay off in solid training with spe- 
cific mission assignments. Individual in- 
- strument minimums were placed on each 
pilot of the organization according to his 
ability. One pilot might be allowed to fly 
into an away-from-home airport with the 
published minimum weather prevailing. 
Another might be required to sit on the 
ground until the weather picture improved. 
This one requirement has caused a lot of 
hurt feelings but no hurt flesh. 

Two years ago the wing commander re- 
quested a visit by the Operations Safety 
Survey team of the Directorate of Flight 
Safety Research. Within 3 months of the 
team’s visit all recommendations made had 
been complied with. Colonel Campbell is 
enthusiastic about the help given him by 
the specialists who accompanied General 
Caldara on this visit. 

In a high-density area such as Van Nuys 
the midair collision is always a threat. To 
combat this, special corridors for approach 
and departures were set up locally in co- 
operation with Burbank and the Federal 
Aviation Agency. Today, near-miss ineident 
reports are infrequent. And the pilots at 
Van Nuys fly from an airport which lies un- 
der two Victor and three low frequency air- 
ways. 

To wrap it all up, according to the super- 
visors at Van Nuys, the safety award came 
as a result of making every pilot a flying 
safety officer, aware at all times of his indi- 
viduai responsibility toward an accident- 
free record. To be a flying safety officer the 
pilot of course had first to know how to fly 
and to take pride in his individual ability. 
In June of 1957, the 115th had only one pilot 
qualified ready, according to AFM 335-25 
and CONAC Training Directive 10-12. To- 
day, 29 of the 31 assigned seat pilots are so 
qualified. The other two are now at Air 
Force schools receiving additional special- 
ized training. The 115th is now a firm unit 
of competent, responsible pilots, average age 
26, who are prepared to join the Regular 
Air Force on an equal basis when the need 
comes. ~ 





Interesting Views on Cooperative Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been widespread comment on a bill in- 
troduced in the other body, which would 
relieve agricultural cooperatives from 
certain restraints of the antitrust laws. 

I am sure that my colleagues will be 
interested in reading the editorials on 
this legislation by the Dairy Record, of 
St. Paul, and the Washington Post: 
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[From the St. Paul Dairy Record, July 29, 
1959] 


Bru. To Exempr Co-ops From ANTITRUST 
Laws Raises SToRM or PROTEST—SENATE 
RETURNS MEASURE TO AGRICULTURE COMMIT- 
TEE ON MoNnpDAY oF THIS WEEK 


Wasuincton.—Approval of a bill by the 
Senate Agricultural Committee, without 
hearings, to exempt agricultural cooperatives 
from antitrust laws raised a storm of protest 
here last week. 

Action by the Senate was scheduled last 
Friday, but the bill was skipped over on the 
Senate Calendar, after objections were raised 
from both sides of the aisle. Senator LYNDON 
Jounson, Democrat, Texas, majority leader, 
said the bill might be brought up again later. 

However, the bill was returned to commit- 
tee on Monday of this week, and observers 
here feel certain that there will be no further 
action on the measure. A similar bill has 
been introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive WaTKINS M. ApsiTt, Democrat, Virginia. 
The Senate bill was sponsored by Senator 
Rvussett B. Lonc, Democrat, Louisiana. 


WOULD OFFSET COURT ORDER 


The measure is receiving major attention 
because it would counteract a court order 
directing the Maryland-Virginia Milk Pro- 
ducers Association to get rid of Embassy 
Dairy here. The case is now pending before 
the Supreme Court (Daily Record, July 22). 

In a letter sent to each Member of the Sen- 
ate, Officials of Chestnut Farms, Thompson, 
Harvey, and High’s Dairies stated that the 
proposed bill would give cooperatives sweep- 
ing and retroactive immunity from antitrust 
prosecution which no segment of the 
economy should have. 

“The bill,” said the four firms, “can be a 
terrible assault on the entire business com- 
munity.” The dairies suggested that a close 
study be made of the position taken by the 
Justice Department, whose antitrust lawyers 
strongly advised against passage of the 
measure. 

JUSTICE ATTACKS BILL 


Included with the letters went copies of a 
statement to Senator ELLENDER, Democrat, 
of Louisiana, chairman of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, from Deputy Attorney 
General L. E. Walsh, which outlined the 
Justice Department's position on the 
measure. 

Walsh stated that the proposed bill could 
amount to virtually complete exemption of 
cooperatives from the antitrust laws. 

He added that “we are aware of no reason 
why the exemption from antitrust prohibi- 
tions which cooperatives already enjoy should 
be further increased.” He pointed out that 
the Capper-Volstead Act has always been 
considered to include the right of coopera- 
tives to own and operate marketing facilities. 


MAY HURT COMPETITION 


But acquisition of such facilities by a co- 
operative in a particular instance “may run 
afoul of the antitrust laws because it may 
seriously imperil competition or tend to 
create a monopoly,” Walsh noted. 

Farmer cooperatives themselves may be 
harmed by the’ proposed legislation, he 
warned. “If the bill were to effect complete 
exemption of cooperatives from the anti- 
trust laws, a cooperative injured in its bust- 
ness by unfair business practices on the 
part of another cooperative would be left 
without a remedy,” he said. 

“Under such circumstances, individual 
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CITES POSSIBLE CASE 


Under this proposed. law, said Walsh, an 
association or associations of agricultural 
producers might be free to purchase a super- 
market chain, with no basis for antitrust 
scrutiny, and afterward the acquired com- 
pany could engage in predatory pricing—to 
drive out competitors—with no fear of anti- 
trust laws. 

Also announcing its opposition to the 
measure last week was the Milk Industry 
Foundation. 

Late in the week, cooperative leaders here 
were reported to be viewing developments 
on this bill with alarm. They fear the un- 
favorable publicity will bring on renewed 
and stronger demands for repeal of the pres- 
ent cooperative tax exemptions. 


{From the St. Paul Daily Record] 
Co-op Bu. STINKS 


One of the most vicious pieces of legis< 
lation to come before this session of Con- 
gress is that introduced by Senator RussE._. 
B. Lonc, Democrat of Louisana, and Repre- 
sentative WaTKINS M. ABsitr, Democrat of 
Virginia, which would make cooperative or- 
ganizations practically exempt from anti- 
trust action and could, conceivably, make it 
possible for giant cooperatives to take over 
the entire food industry. 

The bill has been introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Longe, and one of the startling 
things about it is that approval was given 
to the highly controversial measure by the 
Senate Agriculture Committee without hear- 
ings. It is a bill that should have been 
shelved summarily in committee. 

According to the Long bill, an activities, 
contracts, and practices of cooperatives 
would be subject to, and within the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

The Department of Agriculture has indi- 
cated that it is opposed to Congressional 
action at this time because of the action 
now pending in the Supreme Court on the 
Embassy Dairy, Maryland-Virginia Milk Pro- 
ducer Association case. However, a spokes- 
man for the USDA, who was not identified, 
did weasel on the subject by stating that 
it might favor something along the lines of 
the bill in the future. 

The Department of Justice, however, is 
taking a firm stand on the matter, for Deputy 
Attorney General Lawrence E. Walsh told 
the Senate committee in a letter that the 
measure radically revises existing law and 
would have the effect of cancelling the Jus- 
tice Department’s lower court antitrust vic- 
tory that requires the Maryland and Virginia 
Milk Producers Association to divest itself 
of the Embassy Dairy that was acquired by 
that Cooperative in 1954. 

He pointed out that the language of the 
bill could very well be interpreted as grant- 
ing the cooperatives of practically blanket 
immunity from antitrust prosecution. Mr. 
Walsh stated that the farm cooperatives 
now are immune from antitrust prosecution 
when they organized to establish uniform 
prices, to operate and distribu- 
tion facilities and to jointly buy farm equip- 
ment and other supplies. 

However, it did point out that under ex- 
isting law, a farm cooperative is just like any 
other corporate entity and is subject to anti- 
trust restrictions against predatory conduct 
such as blacklisting, boycotting, and monop- 
olization, 

The bill has all the earmarks of sponsor- 
skip by the Maryland and Virginia Milk Pro- 
ducers Association which apparently is fear- 
ful that the case will meet the same fate in 
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the Supreme Court that it did in the lower 
court. The association has refused to admit 
or deny sponsorship of the bill which prob- 
ably gives more credence to widespread re- 
ports that it is the moving spirit behind the 
proposed legislation. 

The bill is manifestly unfair to private 
business that must abide by the monopoly 
laws. It conceivably could make an octopus 
of giant cooperatives, for it would provide 
them with such power that it would be pos- 
sible for them to absorb heavily taxed private 
business and, carried to the extreme, it would 
mean a long step toward & more socialistic 
state. 

Looking at the measure from a standpoint 
of the cooperatives, themselves, the proposal 
stinks to the high heavens. Not only would 
it be possible for the giant cooperatives to 
absorb private businesses, but it also would 
be possible for them to lay down an ulti- 
matum to smaller cooperatives to merge or to 
be squeezed out of business. Fantastic as it 
may seem, it is in the realm of possibility 
that 10 or a dozen large cooperatives could 
take over the entire dairy industry or, for 
that matter, the entire food industry. 

It is such legislation as this that brings in- 
creased demands from private business that 
tax exemptions which have been granted to 
cooperatives be eliminated. If the Mary- 
land-Virginia Association is the sponsor of 
the bill, it is doing a tremendous disservice 
to the entire cooperative movement. It is 
bound to be repugnant to far-sighted coop- 
erative leaders who want to see the coopera- 
tive movement grow and prosper on merit 
and not by legislation. 

All we can hope for the Long-Abbitt meas- 
ure is that it be so overwhelmingly defeated 
when it is presented to the Senate and the 
House that. no group again will have the 
effrontery to make such a proposal, ever. 


{From the Washington Post, Aug. 1, 1959] 
Co-or MONOPOLY BILL 


The Senate squeezed out of a very em- 
barrassing situation the other day when it 
sent the co-op monopoly bill back to its 
Committee on Agriculture. Its embarrass- 
ment arose out of several factors. First, the 
measure had been quietly taken to the floor 
without any public hearings. Second, no one 
seemed to know precisely what it means. 
Third, it would apparently have reversed 
three important court decisions which have 
applied the antitrust laws to prevent the con- 
summation of restrictive or monopolistic 
practices. 

In these circumstances, the Senate might 
well have blasted the bill clear out of the 
legislative ballpark. Instead it merely re- 
turned the measure to the committee that 
had previously ignored its defects. 

Though the Agriculture Committee has not 
yet scheduled hearings, it is expected to do 
80, and the co-op bill may soon be back on 
the floor. Perhaps it will then be better 
understood than it was last week, but this 
is by no means certain, for the committee 
is inclined to look at the bill as it affects 
the co-ops, and the chief question about this 
measure is the effect it would have on food 
monopolies extending far beyond the farm 
and farm marketing agencies. 

The Department of Justice fears that this 
seemingly innocuous bill would enable a co- 
operative to buy all marketing outlets in an 
area and force all farmers to participate or 
be denied a means of getting their crops to 
market. Persons owning farms might also 
buy up the big grocery chains and engage in 
predatory pricing practices without running 
afoul of the antitrust laws. These fears do 
not seem to be exaggerated in view of the 
blanket immunity to the an t laws 
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which the bill would give to “farmers and/or 
associations of farmers, planters, ranchmen, 
dairymen, nut or fruit growers, and pro- 
ducers of other agricultural products.” Any 
measure which threatens to open so enorm- 
ous a gap in the laws against monopoly and 
restraint of trade should at least be scru- 
tinized by the Judiciary Committee before 
going to the Senate. 

It seems to us obvious, too, that no meas- 
ure of this sort should have any bearing on 
antitrust cases already in litigation. Con- 
gress should be most reluctant to upset’ de- 
cisions of the courts already rendered or to 
interfere with decisions yet to be handed 
down. This suggests that if any bill should 
survive scrutiny by the Agriculture and Ju- 
diciary Committees, it should be made spe- 
cifically inapplicable to existing cases before 
the courts—a provision that might sub- 
stantially lessen interest in it. 





Why the Public Needs Some Help in 
Analyzing the Contentions of the Parties 
to the Steel Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing letter, which appeared in yesterday’s 
New York Times, contains a very clear 
discussion of how the public would bene- 
fit from an analysis of the wage-price 
controversy in Big Steel from the stand- 
point of the public interest: 

To the Eprror or THE New York TIMEs: 

The public relations offices of the steel 
companies and the steel union, whose adver- 
tisements appeared periodically in your paper 
since May, are performing a real disservice 
to the public by so distorting and burying 
the facts as to make informed public opinion 
on the merits of the respective sides virtually 
impossible. 

The union has made some good points in 
its advertisements. But much of the merit 
has been lost in a myriad of half-truths—for 
example, it argues that a wage increase is 
justified and can be paid without increasing 
the cost of steel to the consumer. To bol- 
ster this position they assert that the pres- 
ent wage of $3.03 an hour is misleading be- 
cause steelworkers seldom work a 40-hour 
week. The union argues that workers aver- 
aged 40 hours a week only 1 year in the past 
13. 

This is an important consideration but 
does not tell the full story. No mention is 
made of the number of times when workers 
have been able to work overtime at time and 
a half. Ignored also is the fact that irregu- 
larity of work is not peculiar to the steel 
industry alone but is a characteristic of 
automobiles, construction and in fact much 
of heavy industry. No evidence has béen 
presented to indicate that the irregularity of 
work in steel is greater than present wage 
differentials compensate for. 

COMPARING WAGES 

The union also maintains this irregularity 
of work has meant that 70 percent of the 
workers do not earn enough money to sup- 
port their families decently. It is always dif- 
ficult to argue with the man who claims he 
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needs more money since most of us find our- 
selves in this deplorable position regularly. 
The fact remains that one-sixth of the steel- 
workers earn over $6,200 a year. Averages 
are always misleading but the union would 
be in a sounder position if comparisons be- 
tween steelworkers wages and averages else- 
where were made. 

The union's position is that an increase in 
wages can be paid out of profits without in- 
creasing the price of steel. To support its 
position the union cites the fact that 1958 
was the fourth best year for steel profits 
despite the fact that the industry only oper- 
ated at 60 perecnt of capacity. Certainly the 
recent announcement of steel profits has 
done nothing to weaken the union's case. 

Rather a different story, however, is found 
if yearly profits are computed on rate basis 
as a percent of sales or investment. Total 
dollar profits in stee] have risen sharply; as a 
percentage of sales and investment the rise 
has been much less pronounced or even neg- 
ligible, depending upon what base year is 
selected for comparison. 

In this connection one of the most fla- 
grantly misleading advertisements of the 
union is one comparing the years 1952 and 
1958. The point is made that labor costs 
were only 42.1 cents of each sales dollar in 
1952 and 42.8 cents in 1958, while profits had 
increased from over $143 million to $301 mil- 
lion. Obviously what should have been com- 
pared for the 2 years is total wages—$2,085,- 
014,889 (1952), $2,405,994,652 (1958), and to- 
tal profit—$143,678,740 (1952), and $301,- 
555,231 (1958), or profits as a percent of 
sales, in which case the rise of the profit 
rate would be sizable, 5 to 6.3, but would not 
carry the gross distortion implied in the 
union’s figures. 

PRICE LEVEL 


Nor have the steel companies been inno- 
cent of misrepresentation in their adver- 
tisements. Thus they have said that steel 
wages have already risen more sharply than 
inflation, implying that the steelworkers 
have kept well ahead of the game. While 
this is true, it ignores the fact that the gen- 
eral level of wages has risen more than the 
price level (which of course it must do if 


workers are to share in any of the benefits of . 


increased productivity). 


In presenting the inflationary effects of 
past wage increases, the companies have ad- 
vertised the relation between a rise in wage 
rates and the rise in costs per man-hour 
of input. Costs per man-hour of output are 
then identified with the costs per ton of steel. 
The fact is that the two are greatly different 
and it is likely that treating the two as 
identities may overestimate the increased 
cost of producing a ton of steel from a wage 
increase by several dollars. 

Nor would we ever know from the steel 
companies’ advertisements that irregularity 
of work accounted for any of the high hourly 
wage or that from 1954 to 1958 there has been 
a decline of nearly 50,000 in the number em- 
ployed. Union advertisements have supplied 
these figures, however, and it is perhaps too 
much to ask the companies to substantiate 
the union’s case. 

No attack upon (or defense of) either posi- 
tion has been intended in the above analysis. 
Both sides seem convinced of the importance 
of securing a favorable public opinion. The 
achievement of this goal might mean more in 
the long run if readers were given the neces- 
sary information to render an informed 


Judgment. 
Howarp D. MARSHALL, 
‘Associate Professor of Economics and 
Chairman of Department at Vassar 
College. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y., July 29, 1959. 
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Commentary on Hon. Allen J. Ellender, 
of Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the most distinguished, alert, 
and perceptive of our Washington com- 
mentators is Tris Coffin, a man who is 
known to practically all of us. 

In his broadcast last night over sta- 
tion WWDC, Mr. Coffin referred to the 
work that has been done by one of our 
ablest and most tireless Senators—the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. ELLENDER]. 

Mr. Coffin described at length the hard 
work that Senator ELLENDER has done in 
traveling around the world to dig up 
facts which Congress can use. He spe- 
cifically went into the hard travels of 
Senator ELLENDER in the Soviet Union. 

To Senator ELLENDER, such a trip is 
not a pleasure jaunt. He avoids the fine 
hotels and the luxuries and comforts of 
the great cities.of the world. Instead, 
he goes into the back country—into the 
small towns and the rural areas where 
the people live and work. And the in- 
formation that he has gathered has made 
him one of the best informed Members 
of Congress on the daily life of the So- 
viet people. 

Mr. President, the commentary by Mr. 
Coffin is in his usual style—readable, in- 
teresting, and factual. I ask unanimous 
consent that excerpts from this broad- 
cast by a distinguished commentator 
about the contributions that have been 
made to the Senate by one of our most 
alert and distinguished Senators be 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

For 3 years, a short, amazingly energetic 
man with eyes as keen as a hawk’s has been 
traveling the length and breadth of Russia 
with a pencil, note pad and camera. No 
press secretary, no mob of reporters, no argu- 
ments. Just looking around and finding out 
what's what. His notes are a gold mine that 
the President might well read. 

This remarkable traveler is Senator ALLEN 
ELLENDER from the southern bayous of Loui- 
siana. He is a 68-year-old widower and farm- 
er, and he likes to travel alone and off the 
beaten paths. He has a great eye for the 
significant detail. I dare say no American 
has a greater personal and practical knowl- 
edge of Soviet Russia than ALLEN ELLENDER. 

He started out in 1955, and then again in 
1956 and in 1957. He went places and saw 

tted no other man from the 


things permi 
West. In the greying light of early morning, 
he sat in sheds in remote Siberia waiting for 
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the small plane to take him to the next stop. 
He tramped through acres of grain and cot- 
ton land, feeling the soil and touching the 
plants. He walked among the machines in 
factories and talked to workers. He saw 
the thrilling, roaring drop of water over 
giant new dams. He rode on distant rivers. 
He conversed with Russians of almost every 
imaginable type. 

Senator ELLENDER was not doing this for 
publicity, for he got very little. He wanted 
to find out for himself what Russia looked 
like, what it was doing, and what its people 
were thinking. He knew how to easily shrug 
off propaganda. He wanted facts. And he 
wanted them for a very good reason. 

The rate of Soviet progress in turning its 
great untapped resources to man’s use—he 
thought—would set our own pace. Should 
we stroll along casually and sit down for a 
rest on a park bench? Or should we step 
ahead briskly. Resources is Senator ELLEN- 
pER’s special bailiwick. He is chairman of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee, 
chairman of the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee handling water development. 

In one of his reports, Senator ELLENDER 
told the Interior Committee, “The tradi- 
tional concept of the Soviet Union as a 
backward, semideveloped nation is incorrect. 
I visited several hydroelectric power sta- 
tions that were more than 11% times as large 
as anything we have in this country. I saw 
foundations poured for turbines and gen- 
erators which will have a rated capacity of 
300,000 kilowatts each—much larger than 
anything we have. These projects were de- 
signed, constructed, and all component parts 
built within the Soviet Union. As a result 
of my inspection of Russian installations, I 
am convinced that in water transportation 
and hydroelectric power development, they 
are inching ahead of us, and in some areas 
of the tooling industry they are very close 
to our standards. There is absolutely noth- 
ing we can do about such developments in 
Russia,” the Senator said. “They are doing 
it with their own resources to meet the 
needs of their own expanding econo- 
my. * * * However, we can provide funds 
for the execution of an adequate resource 
development for America. This is needed to 
strengthen us as much as an army.” 

After Senator ELLENDER’s 1957 trip he re- 
ported again to the Senate, “Almost uni- 
formly I found improvements in Russian 
conditions as contrasted with my impres- 
sions last year and the year before. AS a 
matter’ of fact, some of my previous esti- 
mates, particularly about Russia’s agricul- 
tural potential, had to be modified in the 
light of my trip through Siberia. This 
enormous area which,” he said, “most of us 
consider the world’s icebox—a huge prison 
camp—a vast waste of barren land—is ac- 
tually becoming Russia’s breadbasket. 

“While the climate is somewhat more 
severe than our own upper Middle West,” 
the Senator explained, “the area has proven 
itself capable of producing some fruits, con- 
siderable livestock and dairy products, and 
@ large variety of root crops and grains. 
Yields of grains are high, although methods 
of planting, cultivating, and harvesting are 
obsolete by our own standards.” 

This busy, curious Senator went deep into 
the virtually unknown land of Siberia and 
reported in his notes, “Visited the Novo-sib- 
irak branch of the Academy of Science. 
Staff increased from 20 to 700 in 1957. 


and“ 


Siberia and Krasno-yarsk areas represent 2 
percent of the earth’s surface, have 10 per- 
cent of the world’s electric power potential.” 

One of the most fascinating out-of-the- 
way spots Senator ELLENDER stopped was 
Irkutsk. This is across the towering moun- 
tains from the empty deserts of Mongolia. 
Here on a mountain plateau is the lengendary 
Lake Baikal. It is 360 miles long and at 
some points almost a mile deep, crystal clear 
from snow melt. Songs have been composed 
of this area, for even way in the days of the 
Czars political deportees walked hundreds of 
miles across the Ural Mountains and south- 
ern Russia to this lake. When Senator E.- 
LENDER saw, as he noted, was a huge hydro- 
electric power center, a booming aluminum 
industry, housing project, schools, a hos- 
pital, a cultural center, kindergarten, sta- 
dium, and stores. The immense project was 
begun only in 1951. 


Perhaps the most startling information 
Senator ELLENDER gained was that there was 
no deep rebellion smoldering against the 
Soviet state. (This was confirmed last week 
by the American Governors in their report to 
the President.) ‘True, as ELLENDER discov- 
ered, there were complaints—the factory 
managers objected to getting so many orders 
and counterorders from Moscow, the women 
wanted cosmetics to look prettier, students 
wanted more literature from the outside 
world, but these were gripes and not the 
sparks of revolution. Senator ELLENDER 
found, too, in Siberia the pride and vigor of 
pioneers. 

As ALLEN ELLENDER is himself a sturdy man, 
@& man of the soil, this struck him as im- 
portant, perhaps more important than all 
else he saw and heard in these three trips. 
For there can be fertile ground, but unless 
the human spirit has the will to plow it, it 
is of no value. 

* « - ° * 


The President could well look over Senator 
ELLENDER'S journals, and learn about Russia. 





Importance of Exchange Visits at Every 
Level 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to voice my complete approval of the 
decision made by President Eisenhower 
to exchange visits with the head of the 
Soviet Union, Mr. Khrushchev. I am 
a firm believer in the importance of ex- 
changes at every level. The difficult and 
vital problems which have confronted 
the United States and the other free 
nations of the world in dealing with the 
Soviet Union can only be resolved by the 
exploration of every possible avenue of 
negotiation. Our foreign policy must 
unceasingly be directed toward the 
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establishment of areas of agreement and 
understanding between leaders of the 
Soviet Union and our leaders. The ar- 
rangements made for the visit of Premier 
Khrushchev and the return visit of 
President Eisenhower may possibly prove 
to be important preliminaries to such 
agreements. ‘There are many matters as 
to which Premier Khrushchev is misin- 
formed, or about which he does not want 
to be properly informed. Let us hope 
his yisit here will open his eyes to our 
way of life, and our goals. Such an ex- 
change as is proposed by the President 
can do no harm, and may do some good. 
We must make it clear, of course, that 
the United States contemplates no re- 
treat from its firm opposition to the 
ruthless expansion of the Russian Com- 
munist Empire. As I understand it, one 
of the principal purposes motivating the 
President in arranging this exchange is 
to make abundantly clear the firmness 
of our resolve to support freedom-loving 
and freedom-seeking péoples every- 
where. At the same time the President 
recognizes that mutual exchange of ideas 
and the exploration of every area of 
agreement may narrow down areas of 
disagreement and possibly lay the 
groundwork for a genuine peace. 


Student Loan Program a Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 85th 
Congress enacted, upon the President’s 
recommendation, the National Defense 
Education Act wherein provision is made 
for loans to deserving college and univer- 
sity students. It shows the program to 
be widely acceptable and utilized. Much 
has been said as to whether students 
would seek after and would assume such 
debts to be repaid after their studies 
have been completed at a time when they 
are commencing their careers. The fact 
that American young men and women 
are eager in such numbers to undertake 
these obligations in order to secure an 
education which might be otherwise un- 
obtainable is an encouraging index of 
our national vigor. Hon. Arthur S. 
Flemming, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, made a statement at 
his news conference on July 28, reporting 
on the status of the student loan pro- 
gram under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act: 


I ask unanimous consent to have this 
statement printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp; as follows: 

STATEMENT BY ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, SEC- 
ReraRyY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEIL- 
FARE 
On the basis of a preliminary review of 

loan fund applications made to the Office of 

Education, colleges and universities across 
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the country expect nearly 121,000 students to 
apply for loans under the National Defense 
Education Act during the 1959-60 school 
year. 

These students represent about 5.5 percent 
of the total anticipated full-time enroiment 
of approximately 2,200,000 at the partici- 
pating institutions, and they are expected to 
apply—on the average—for loans of about 
$500 to help them continue their education 
during the forthcoming school year. 

The estimated number of student bor- 
rowers and the amounts they are expected 
to apply for are taken from loan fund appli- 
cations received by the Office of Education 
from 1,372 colleges and universities planning 
to participate in the student loan program 
this year. 

This will be the first full year of operation 
for the student loan program, since the bulk 
of the money appropriated for the 1958-59 
fiscal year was not available until last May 20. 

Institutions applying’ for loan funds this 
year—180 more than participated last year 
and representing nearly 88 percent of the total 
full-time college enrollment in this coun- 
try—have estimated that their student loan 
needs during 1959-60 will total about $60.5 
million. 

These institutions have on hand about $15 
million from the $30.5 million distributed 
last year, thus leaving an additional require- 
ment of about $45.5 million this year. The 
institutions are required to contribute one- 
tenth of their total student loan funds under 
the National Defense Education Act. 

Thus, of the $45.5 million estimated to be 
needed this year, the institutions would be 
required to contribute $4.5 million. This 
would leave $41 million to be provided by the 
Federal Government. 

The pending appropriation for student 
loans this year is $30 million, thus leaving 
@ possible deficit of $11 million. 

In this connection, however, it should be 
borne in mind that the applications have not 
yet been reviewed for reasonableness. Also, 
our experience so far would indicate that the 
actual need for loans will be less than the 
estimated demands. Taking these two fac- 
tors into consideration, I am confident that 
the pending appropriation will meet, or come 
close to meeting, the actual needs of students 
for the coming academic year. 

It is too early to say, of course, with any 
certainty what the actual situation will be. 
We will have a much clearer picture by the 
latter part of this year. If, during the course 
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of the first semester, the Federal appropria- 
tion turns out to be inadequate we will con- 
sider submitting a request for a supplemental 
appropriation at the beginning of the next 
session of Congress. , 

I should like to call particular attention to 
@ new procedure which has been worked out 
for reviewing applications from individual 
institutions which is designed to improve 
distribution of funds within the State. 

Funds are allotted among the States on the 
basis of their share of the total college en- 
rollment and proportionately within each 
State on the basis of the amounts requested 
by the individual institutions. 

Under the new procedure developed by the 
Office of Education with the assistance of 
leaders in higher education, an amount equal 
to $20 for each full-time student enrolled 
has been adopted as a guide for determin- 
ing the reasonableness of applications, 

Institutions requesting more than $20 per 
full-time student enrolled have been required 
to submit detailed justifications. These 
justifications will be examined critically by 
a recently appointed panel of college admin- 
istrators. 

When the necessary reviews have been 
completed, funds will be prorated within 
each State against the State’s total alloca- 
tion. 

The student loan funds are administeréd 
by the colleges and universities. College 
students and high school graduates must 
apply directly to the institution for a loan. 

The loan repayment period begins 1 year 
after the student has completed full-time 
study. The loan carries interest of 3 percent 
on unpaid balances over a 10-year period. 

Student borrowers who teach in public 
elementary and secondary schools will be 
eligible for cancellation of up to 50 percent 
of the loan if they teach full time for 5 
years or more. The cancellation is at the 
rate of 10 percent per year based upon the 
amount of the loan outstanding when they 
begin teaching. 

The National Defense Education Act re- 
quires that special consideration be given to 
students with superior academic backgrounds 
who intend to teach in elementary or sec- 
ondary schools or those whose academic 
backgrounds indicate superior capacity or 
preparation in science, mathematics, engi- 
neering, or a modern foreign language. 

Attached to this statement is a table with 
additional details, by States, on the student 
loan program for 1959-60. 


Applications for student loan funds for 1959-60 under the National Defense Education 
Act 


Number 
of insti- 
tutions 
partici- 


Full- 
time 
enroll- 
ment 


State or Territory 


1, 372 |2, 195,173 


24 35, 569 

7 22, 885 
18 22, 195 
95 | 191, 906 
18 32, 251 
18 . 


Bot 


NSEBRSRESES 


HREFSESE 


Esti- 
mated 
number 
of bor- 


Esti- 
mated 
average 
loan 


Federal 
funds 
requested 


Funds 
now on 
hand 


State 
allot- 
ments 


$15, 064, 706 |$41, 127, 586 |$30, 000, 000 


851, 095 429, 412 
409, 661 240, 687 
378, 330 252, 747 
2, 380,451 | 2,871, 350 
482, 872 406, 661 
356, 724 404, 077 
26, 965 51, 988 
1, 056, 156 540, 475 
666, 224 456, 743 
137, 820 117, 876 

2, 094, 725 


120, 644 $501. 22 


5, 409 

926 
1, 050 
7, 109 


216. 24 
611. 12 
455, 11 
550. 51 


207, 382 
110, 721 
59, 908 
1, 419, 353 
1 144 173, 877 
1, 577 290, 013 
196 ; 22, 921 
2, 979 110, 545 
1, 816 182, 132 
422 143, 521 
5, 782 737, 791 
3, 697 2381) 932 
2; 130 278, 276 
2 147, 912 
2,112 88, 052 
2, 251 


531 
1, 258 
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Applications for student loan funds for 1959-60 under the National Defense Education 
Act—Continued 


State or Territory 
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Federal 8 ate 

funds allot- 

requested ments 
$79, 200 $197, 829 $115, 631 
218, 532 543, 327 564, 178 
22, 526 308, 704 138, 617 
2, 081, 361 3, 782, 085 2, 954, 351 
294,991 | 1, 146, 163 701, 646 
97, 147 254, 565 138, 199 
676,065 | 1,911,494 | 1,404,049 
231, 538 1, 122, 873 558, 317 
238, 152 313, 719 362, 596 
841, 587 2, 437, 751 1, 757, 848 
109, 551 274, 028 156, 355 
1565, 989 416, 819 330, 435 
42, 020 277, 181 159, 670 
296, 393 944, 030 580, 598 
1,080,163 | 1,647,736 | 1,677,719 
124, 793 212, 817 315, 516 
85, 243 178, 528 96, 523 
305, 629 534, 994 472, 968 
306, 462 581, 307 544, 351 
66, 420 423, 162 267, 783 
435, 554 715, 782 685, 866 
5, 657 91, 389 55, 368 
7, 583 6, 675 3, 433 
148, 948 470, 074 322, 264 
55, 326 5, 252 77, 949 
94, 509 334, 343 180, 045 
1, 188 
1, 827 





Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, July 1959. 


Red Doubletalk Helps Fool United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks I include a 


splendid article entitled “Red Double-. 


talk Helps Fool United States,” written 
by His Eminence Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, archbishop of Boston, and ap- 
pearing in the Boston Sunday Advertiser 
of August 2, 1959, an article which should 
be as widely read as is possible. There is 
no person in the world who understands 
more clearly the evil mind and the evil 
work of the Communists: 

Rep DovUBLETALK HELPs Foo. UNrrTep STATES 

(By Richard Cardinal Cushing) 

There is no end to Communist propaganda. 
We are forced to gaze in wonderment at the 
dynamic and expanding activities of the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy. 

Not the least of these is the current 
Seventh World Festival of Youth and Stu- 
dents, the first of such festivals to be held 
outside the Communist world. To this fes- 


tival have come 15,000 to 17,000 young peo-. 


ple as delegates. Advance announcements 
by the ‘press of the Young Communist 
League of Soviet Russia declared that it was 
to be attended by delegates from 130 coun- 
tries, the largest and most universal interna- 
tional youth assembly ever held. 

The Institute for the Study of the U.S.S.R., 
located in Munich, Germany, warned the free 
world on the eve of this, congress in these 
words: “Its aim is to manipulate the youth 
of non-Communist countries in the interest 
of Soviet foreign policy. Particular em- 
phasis will be placed upon influencing the 
youth of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
The Soviet regime hopes to fatilitate its 
future actions on the international scene 
by gaining full or partial support for its for- 
eign policy from the youth of the non-Com- 
munist world.” 


The Communists admit this purpose when 
they proclaim: “The World Youth Festival 
will break the barriers separating the out- 
stretched hand of friendship of one people 
for another.” In Soviet-spawned lingo, this 
“friendship” always means the penetration of 
non-Communist minds with Communist 
ideas, leading at least to a widening accept- 
ance of the Communist line in free world 
countries. 

PEACE HELD OUT AS GOAL 

As was to be expected, the Communists in 
our country are making good use of the 
World Youth Festival to win an increasing 
number of young people,.and also adults, to 
accept the idea that concessions to Soviet 
Russia are necessary to win peace. They 


also draw on distinguished non-Communists, 


known in industry, education, and litera- 
ture, followers of the Communist line, to 
praise and hail the Youth Festival. Thus 
they impress our own youth with the idea 
that surrender to Soviet Russia becomes 
more and more necessary and proper. 

Among many other projects of Red initia- 
tive, there is the widespread agitation and 
education among youth directed all over the 
country by the educational director of the 
Communist Party. He caps this off in the 
June issue of Political Affairs, theoretical 
organ of ‘the Communist Party, with an ex- 
tensive report on party youth work. 

He shows the great opportunity that now 
lies before the Communist conspiracy in 
the youth field in this country, since the 
comrades have been able to emerge success- 
fully from the years of cold war and Mc- 
Carthyism, during which they were also 
handicapped by relative prosperity in the 
United States. 


TOOK FIFTH AMENDMENT 


But when this educational director was 
called before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, he hid from the Ameri- 
can Nation the true extent of these Red 
activities by constant appeals to the first 
and fifth amendments. He went to the ex- 
tent of refusing to answer what his occupa- 
tion is, although he is acclaimed in many 
Communist documents to be the educational 
director of the Communist Party. 

' By this appeal to the first and fifth amend- 
ments, he prevented for seditious 
efforts among the youth of the Nation. There 
have been so many appeals to these amend- 
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ments by racketeers and Reds that there is 
no longer any news in them. 

The Communists have also founded a 
faculty of social science to train Communist- 
minded youth in subversion among their fel- 
lows, and initiated similar training schools in 
summer camps. The director of this new 
national Communist school conducted a 
series of radio broadcasts over a Berkeley, 
Calif., radio station, preparing American 
young people with the idea of the justifica- 
tion for the overthrow of our Government 
by a Socialist revolution. 

These lectures in pamphlet form, “On the 
Nature of Revolution,” are being widely dis- 
tributed by the comrades here in the United 
States. It is one measurement of how bold 
sedition has become in seeking to justify 
itself for, the eventual destruction of our 
Republic. 

REDS COUNT ON APPEASEMENT 


Little wonder, then, that the United States 
was treated so roughly by Soviet Russia at 
Geneva that it was actually belittled and 
belabored by the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
Andrei Gromyko. For the Kremlin con- 
stantly counts on the spread of appeasement 
in the United States and, therefore, the 
spread of paralysis as to what we should do 
as its chief means to win our final acqui- 
escence in one form or another to the 
expansion of Soviet dominion. 

We cannot forget that while Gromyko acts 
so sullenly and stubbornly, his followers are 
forwarding Red infiltration of Latin Amer- 
ica, and Moscow is giving them directives as 
to how they shall pursue this infiltration. 

This thrust through Latin America is: di- 
rected at placing the banner of communism 
at our back door. As long as we pursue 
our complacent attitude toward the Com- 
munist conspiracy in this country, repre- 
sented by the letting down of almost all the 
bars on subversive activity, we can be of 
little influence in offsetting Red advance to 
the south of us. 

If we wish to prevent communism from 
taking over the world, with resulting slave 
labor camps and catacombs over the face of 
the globe, there must be much more alert- 
ness to our duties as citizens. 


EVERY AMERICAN CAN HELP 


There are certain things that every one 
of us can do in the battle against commu-~ 
nism, and it is to these that I wish to direct 
your attention. There is no one, no matter 
how lowly, who cannot make his contribu- 
tion to the defense of American freedom. 
From first steps, many can go on by study 
to know more fully how to perform our 
duties at this critical hour. 

The first of these first steps which com- 
mend themselves to us is this: Let us arm 
ourselves, each one of us, against any pos- 
sibility of being deceived by those Soviet up- 
side-down words that have played such havoc 
with our thinking and actions in the past. 
After all, when we note the history of the 
past 25 years, we will understand that com- 
munism’s power to take over so much of the 
globe was the fruit of its partly successful at- 
tempt to conquer the American mind by in- 
filtrating our thought processes. 

We -were regaled constantly with propa- 
ganda from without and from within Amer- 
ica, containing words which meant a dif- 
ferent thing to the Soviet mind than to our 
own. 

THREE ACES IN RED HANDS 


The three words which we might master 
as a start are “peace,” “democracy,” and 
“spirituality.” 

These are aces in the hands of the Soviet 
propagandists, smuggled into our country 
by the Communist fifth column and from 
thence into the minds and on the lips of 
non-Communists. They are a part of that 
famous (or infamous) Aesopian language, 
which Lenin introduced to the comrades in 
the preface to the Russian edition of his 
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study on “Imperialism, the Highest State of 
Capitalism.” 

As defined by the Moscow editors of his 
works, this is the roundabout, allusive lan- 
guage to which conspirators are forced to 
resort. Today, it is widely used by the Com- 
munists in order to cover illegal incitations 
by legal terms and to deceive us as to the 
true contents of Soviet policy. 





The Steel Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA’ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
August 6, 1959, the Nashville Banner 
published a most enlightening, informa- 
tive editorial on the subject of the steel 
strike. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

It isn’t too much to hope, surely, that 
when Nikita Khrushchev arrives for that 
visit he won't be treated to the sight of 
smokeless smokestacks—the symbol of shut- 
down—atop America’s basic industry. 

That is, of course, steel. It is another 
production line in which this Nation leads 
the world; but it is paralyzed right now, the 
fires out; closed by strike, for failure to 
reach contractual terms acceptable to both 
sides. And worse than than, some related 
industries crippled, with the further threat 
that if the controversy is prolonged many of 
these likewise will grind to a halt. 

That isn’t a picture of solidarity calcu- 
lated to enlighten the Soviet Premier on 
facts of national strength. On the contrary, 
it could suggest to him the exact opposite 
of that, and indulge his own exaggerated 
ideas of weaknesses and paralysis of demo- 
cratic methods in the pinch. 

And if, in addition to smokeless chimneys, 
he is treated to the glimpse of picketing— 
with placards of accusation, and signs of 
dissension; if he hears the hubbub of furious 
assault and counterassault, Americans as- 
sailing Americans—the picture he will get 
is of disunity. That won't convince him of 
oneness. It would, in fact, gratify him as 
substantiation of his false premise that capi- 
talism is hanging on the ropes, just ready 
to be pushed over by the Communist thrust 
he has been ready to supply. 

America ‘has the opportunity of showing 
its best face—its true face—to this official 
guest; and by a demonstration of its ca- 
pacity for good sense and self-discipline 
accomplish something that conceivably could 
shape world events toward peace. The re- 
sponsibility is mot the President’s alone, or 
the Government's; it is shared by all. 

It is in America's interest in every way, 
to get those production lines turning again— 
and on @ basis that will not whip up the 
forees of inflation. 

It is not too much to ask that this settle- 
ment be speeded. 

Let’s get the smoke pouring again and 
those furnaces going, before Mr. Khrushchev 
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How Much Is Public Power Costing the 
People of Your State? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr.UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following article: 

How Movucu Is Pusiic Power COSTING THE 
PEOPLE OF Your STATE? 


Every American is taxed to pay for Fed- 
eral public power, and the cost to people 
in your State has run into the millions. 

Federal Government electric power ‘sys- 
tems have already cost the Nation’s taxpay- 
ers $514 billion. The list below shows 
about how much of this has been collected 
in each State. 

If the public power lobbyists succeed in 

their plans for getting the Government still 
deeper into the electric business, the cos} will 
soar to $1514 billion. The cost to your’State 
will be almost tripled. 
* Yet this spending for more and more 
public power is completely unnecessary. 
America’s hundreds of independent electric 
light and power companies are ready and 
able to provide all the low-price electricity 
the Nation needs—without depending on 
taxes. 

These companies have doubled the supply 
of electricity in the past 10 years, and will 
double the present supply in the next 10. 

Federal public power keeps growing be- 
cause most people don’t realize they are pay- 
ing for it. But informed Americans can stop 
it. 

Will you help spread the word? 


Is . citiatacdcideiiniwshinw cascrow $51, 700, 000 
Po ntieatitbeaistlndetimmedwa 28, 600, 000 
I oj ctetb itp emamone 24, 200, 000 
RE at ae 564, 850, 000 
he ctbeman Groene 52, 250, 000 
isd, ckiwiitnthneccee 123,750, 000 
SR 5 Ce mcadann 32, 450, 000 
District of Columbia........... 36, 300, 000 
ae il lien icecerenenenn es 125, 950, 000 
a. nie Rtidinihs tn Sila dinwine 68, 750, 000 
iii deneebho tintin etidlencaw 14, 300, 000 
aiid Rati deacerten simmer 400, 400, 000 
Nai cdiielhetinadsctererdi eee ee canes 132, 000, 000 
eit tiaiibadbecrcanen 63, 800, 000 
Se iach ke cette on noe 51, 150, 000 
TenA ae cceclbineeon-.-- 57, 200, 000 
RUNIOMG Ei a Shcd eden cnn e 67, 100, 000 
RD. nak adie cetinnwceennecen 23, 100, 000 
SERIA i. kertmticcecccnwce. 103, 400, 000 
Massachusetts................. 194, 150, 000 
iis sale ccnc ns 273, 900, 000 
RENNIE hs eeciias eww nn econ 90, 750, 000 
ES 23, 100, 000 
EE Ee 127, 050, 000 
I tittintinctdntmarnce 16, 500, 000 
Po 35, 750, 000 
PCs Andetemkncecicne 11, 550, 000 
New Hampshire.....-.-........ 17, 600, 000 
i 232, 100, 000 
FE i tarnintsintinie ints co minemen 19, 250, 000 
Pi itdtingennnmemnncoe 752, 400, 000 
SE  ctiteremenoand mae 72, 050, 000 
North Dakota................... 10, 450, 000 
I ii chedaniaiellidaattheninithioncnecyascseneen 338, 800, 000 
Oklahoma.....--. SCascenereonnne 50, 050, 000 
og, EE 50, 050, 000 
Pennsylvania.....-..--...... -- 396, 550, 000 
Rhode Island_.................. 30, 800, 000 
South Carolina.................. 33, 000, 000 
Bout OR ce cencwcencne 12, 100, 000 
‘Tennessee._..................... 63, 250, 000 

000 
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SO teed inn smilies $19, 250, 000 
VOUS. cn cccdckcmadecndbwnnin 9, 900, 000 
ViITWiNlR. .nccnigin sp sncetneucces 91, 300, 000 
Washimg0on... once ns cecen 85, 250, 000 
Went Vireimia. ...22.2202. i naccne 41, 800, 000 
WROTE nasd pn enccdenminginene 114, 400, 000 
Wyoming .24.c2.2n2 2 noe cnn toe 9, 350, 000 


Amounts (to nearest $50,000) figured on 
the percentage of all Federal taxes collécted 
in each State. Current tax collections used 
as basis. 





National Future Farmers Leadership 
Conference 


REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, fol- 
lowing the National Future Farmers 
Leadership Conference, which was held 
in Washington July 21-25, many edito- 
rials have been written regarding the 
splendid work of this organization. 

Mr. Jerry F. Ringo, a former national 
officer, sent me an editorial from the 
Menifee County Journal of Frenchburg, 
Ky., entitled “National FFA Leadership 
Conference Should Be Annual Event” 
and an article entitled “National FFA 
Officers Give Quality Talks,” and I ask 
unanimous consent that they be made 
a part of these remarks and printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

NaTIONAL FuTuRE FARMERS OF AMERICA 

LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE SHOULD BE AN- 

NUAL EVENT 


Demonstrations of youthful self-reliance, 
faith, and eompetence are rare enough today 
that when they occur effort should be made 
to continue their success. The recent Na- 
tional Puture Farmers of America Leader- 
ship Training Conference, held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., was such a demonstration. 

It was indeed an inspiration to watch boys 
from every corner of our Nation, each a 
leader in his field, join on common ground to 
give united support to a common cause—the 
advancement of farm leadership. 

These 250 plus farm-boy members of the 
Future Farmers of America are the elected 
officers representing the 380,000 members 
back in their respective States. They pre- 
sent a front as solid and as dynamic as any 
youth organization in America today. 

Such was their impact that the Menifee 
County Journal goes on record as supporting 
a thought to make the Future Farmers of 
America national leadership conference an 
annual function. It could not be more fit- 
ting than to be held in the Nation’s Capital, 
where Americans look for their own govern- 
mental leadership. 

As conducted, the conference would enjoy 
@ new group of State leaders each year. In 
addition to giving the Nation a look at the 
Future Farmers of America the boys would 
have an opportunity to investigate firsthand 
the historical and actual scene of their coun- 
try’s Government. 

In the Future Farmers of America lies the 
farm future of America. The qualities 
which are brought out and developed today 
will be the guiding force of the agrarian 
progress of tomorrow. These boys are taught 
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to think, act, and create progress. They are 
prepared to employ the latest technical and 
labor extending methods available. 

Future Farmers of America has and needs 
no better media for getting its story to the 
people than it has in its own members, 
Every member with which we have come in 
contact has been an impressive public rela- 
tions interpreter of the Future Farmers of 
America. 

We cannot improve upon a definition of 
the philosophy of the future farmer than 
as stated in the first line of the Future 
Farmers of America creed, “I believe in the 
future of farming, with a faith born not of 
words but of'deeds * * *.” 

Such faith is evident in the deeds of the 
organization. 


NatTionaL FFA Orricers Give “QUALITY” 
TALKS 


“Almost all men are lazy. This makes it 
fairly easy for a hard worker to succeed.” 

Such was the quality of thought found in 
speeches delivered by the 1959 national offi- 
cers of the Future Farmers of America in 
their addresses at the Donor’s Banquet in 
Washington 2 weeks ago. $ 

The above statement brought a mid-speech 
round of applause for Bryan Hafen of Mes- 
quite, Nev., a vice president of the national 
FFA. Other speakers of the evening were 
equally competent in providing the audience 
with fast moving talks containing bright 
new thought. : 

A high quality organization at all its 
levels, the Future Farmers of America strives 
to raise its standards and tmprove its mem- 
bership by affording them the guidance and 
opportunity to make the most of their po- 
tentialities. No one who has been fortunate 
enough to see in operation can doubt that 
the organization has been effective. 

The next nationwide convention of the 
group will be in October at Kansas City, 
Mo., when 12,000 farm-boy members and 
their adult advisors meet. 

Judging from past experience with FFA 
conventions it must certainly be another 
vindicating testimonial to the youth of 
today. 





Labor Reform Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. FRANK W. BURKE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Louisville Courier- 


Journal of August 5 there appears an . 


editorial entitled “A Brighter Outlook 
for Labor Reform in the House.” The 
simple clarity of expression and the 
graphic analysis of facts made in that 
editorial make it worthy of considera- 
tion by every Member of this body. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include that editorial at this point: 

A BRIGHTER OUTLOOK FoR LABOR REFORM 

IN THE House 

The ill-starred labor bill, which has been 
rewritten under pressures from every side 
in the House Labor Committee, is due to 
emerge this week and face the critical 
scrutiny of the House membership. It will 
also face some rivalry. At least two other 
groups, one with the official blessing of the 
administration, the other with the smiles 
of organized labor, are planning to intro- 
duce bills either tougher or softer than the 
one the committee has approved, 
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The committee bill has gained some pres- 
tige this week from its endorsement by the 
House’s stern taskmaster, Speaker Sam Ray- 
BURN. Mr. RAYBuRN thinks the bill does a 
“splendid job” of controlling racketeering. 
He has long been an opponent of bills pre- 
sented during debate or written on the House 
floor, and he is critical of both bills now 
being pushed as substitutes for the com- 
mittee measure. 

His opinion carries considerable weight. 
Chances for the committee bill, which is 
admittedly a compromise between the se- 
verity favored by the administration and 
the wrist slap preferred by undercover 
spokesmen for the Hoffa-led Teamsters, be- 
gin to look brighter than at any time since 
the House took over the Senate’s final ver- 
sion of the Kennedy bill. 

If the bill actually can fight its way 
through all the assorted hazards waiting for 
it in debate, it will become something of a 
landmark. It will be the first bill of its 
kind to overcome the pulling and hauling of 
tough labor and reactionary management 
since the Taft-Hartley Act. It does not 
remedy all of the admitted flaws in that 
law, but it clears up one or two of the more 
vexing ones. It prohibits hot-cargo coercion, 
by which the Teamsters have sought to for- 
bid any common carrier to carry goods the 
union designates as “hot.” It curbs picket- 
ing of the racketeering variety and imposes 
punishment on thieves and hoodlums mis- 
using union funds and functions. 

It will face one final hazard in the possi- 
bility of a Presidential boycott. But there 
are reasons why Mr. Eisenhower, in spite of 
his expressed dissatisfaction with both Sen- 
ate and House bills, may be inclined to sign 
it. It is not a money bill, carrying appro- 
priations of which he disapproves, and it is 
much better than no bill at all. A veto would 
make the President directly responsible for 
the fact that crooked unions may continue 
in business and that good unions would 
remain under the stigma imposed by the 
evil few. 





Death of Michael L. Benedum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a living symbol of America’s spirit 
of free enterprise was lost to the Nation 
= the recent death of Michael L. Bene- 

um. 


- As “king of the wildcatters,” and a 
pioneer of the oil industry, he displayed 
throughout his career an unquenchable 
faith in himself and in the future of our 
Nation, 

His contributions were many. Some 
of these contributions are noted in an 
editorial carried August 1, 1959, in the 
Houston Chronicle. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

[From the Houston Chronicle, Aug. 1, 1959] 
Benzepum DeatH Deprives Om INDUSTRY OF 
OUTSTANDING SYMBOL 

The death of Michael L. Benedum, at 90, 
deprives the oil industry of a living symbol 
of values which the American industry needs 
to preserve if it is to meet’ successfully the 
problems it faces. Benedum, as all-time 
“king of the wildcatters,” represented above 
all an aggressive faith in himself and in the 
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American economy, to the degree that he 
numerous times risked his fortune to explore 
for more oil. 

Benedum maintained an optimistic view- 
point, which is healthy for the industry. 
Twenty-one years ago, when he was 69, Be- 
nedum boasted that before he died he would 
discover more oil than he had in all his pre- 
vious career. He made good the boast. At 
the time he made the statement, the eco- 
nomic and governmental factors so disturb- 
ing to many oilmen already were existent or 
foreseen. 

Every legislator, whether at the State or 
national level, should note how Benedum’s 
career helped the Nation. This Nation might 
have suffered a severe oil shortage in World 
War II had it not had the oil that Benedum 
discovered or inspired to be discovered. He 
might never have had such a successful ca- 
reer if the tax-and-spend advocates, who 
want to knock out the oil depletion allow- 
ance, had been successful 50 years ago. He 
would not have had the capital to put into 
the wildcat wells, on which many millions 
of dollars were lost while he searched for 
new reserves. 

Benedum’s zest for his work set a good ex- 
ample for American industry. 





The Commune System and Its Dilemma 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include a report made by Chu-Yuen 
Cheng, expert on Communist China’s 
economy at the Sino-American amity, 
and published by the China Tribune, New 
York City, and translated for me by 
Stephen C, Y Pan, Ph. D., expert on 
American relations with the Far East. 

The gist of the report is as follows: 

I. BASIC CONCEPT OF COMMUNE 


The commune system in Red China was 
established in April 1958. This was not sen- 
sational news to the free world, although it 
was a new attempt by Communist countries 
to destroy the private property system so that 
eventually the whole world could be com- 
munistic or communized, Its basic concept 
is to destroy the property system, the family 
system, etc., and to create a Communist world 
in its fullest sense. 

1, In 1956 the 750 cooperatives had a series 
of setbacks and failures because many mem- 
bers wanted to withdraw. In Kwangtung 
Province alone, according to the Communist 
official report of 1956, there were 160,000 
households who wanted to withdraw from 
the cooperatives. Of this number 80,000 were 
approved. Then the Communist regime 
wanted to eliminate the difference between 
the poor and the better-off peasants and tried 
to force them to join the communes so that 
everything would be shared by all, and all 
was for the communes. 

2. In March 1958 the Chinese Communists 
launched @ movement called Big Leap For- 
ward. This movement mobilized 100 million 
to engage in irrigation projects, and some 
industrial plans for 3 months. Sixty million 
people were mobilized in the steel and iron 
industry. This produced a shortage of farm- 
ers to do actual farming. In order to meet 
this shortage of agricultural production, the 
Red regime tried to centralize every kind of 
production and distribution to its populace. 
They also tried to mobilize the people, to 
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give them military training, and to train 
them to live like military units rather than 
on individualistic levels. They also drafted 
90 million women from 120 million peasant 
famiiies to engage in production. 

3. Mao Tse-tung himself declared: “If the 
communes were successful, communism be- 
comes a reality and not a utopia.” 

Mao and his followers have endeavored to 
destroy the Chinese family system and the 
old farming system of China in order to 
make all the able hands (men and women) 
become militant citizens in order to help the 
advance of the program of world revolution. 

There is a great difference between the 
cooperative system in Soviet Russia and the 
Chinese commune system. The Chinese 
Communist leaders claim they are more 
advanced in communism than the Soviet 
Union. Here are a few characteristics of the 
Chinese commune: 

(a) The Chinese commune is far more ex- 
tensive and more powerful than the coopera- 
tive form in the Soviet Union: In 1957, the 
Chinese Communists declared that collec- 
tivism of farming was successful. At that 
time there were 752,000 cooperatives, con- 
sisting of 120 million peasant families. On 
an average each cooperative consisted of 158 
peasant families, but the commune aver- 
agely consists of 4,800 peasant families. 
This means they are 20 times larger than the 
cooperatives, 

(b) Commune members come from all 
professions: The former cooperatives were 
mainly of peasants, but the present com- 
mune compels the workers, the farmers, 
merchants, students, soldiers, as well as 
members of every other profession to become 
a member of the commune regardless of sex 
and age (except infants under the age of 
14 are exempt from joining the commune.) 

(c) The commune is all-powerful: The 
former cooperatives allowed each member 
to possess 5 percent of the land which he 
tilled, to raise his chickens and hogs and to 
engage in certain small businesses. In other 
words, under the cooperative system, small 
amounts of property were allowed. But un- 
der the present commune system, it does 
not allow anyone to own any land, timber, 
or real property or tools or poultry. Every- 
thing belongs to the commune and the mem- 
bers are only allowed to receive the bare 
necessities of life. 

(ad) The commune has the full power of 
distribution: The cooperative would pay each 
member according to his work and would 
give him either money or food, according to 
each family unit. But the commune system 
pays half in money and half in food—called 
half supply and half wage system. Each 
member goes to a public dining room, at a 
stated time, for each meal. Besides the food 
supply, each member of the commune gets 
about U.S. $1 monthly wages. The wage of 
each member is based on his loyalty to the 
Communist Party and his physical strength. 

(e) Daily life of the common laborers: The 
former cooperative system tn Communist 
China simply practiced collective production 
and the peasants were allowed to have a 
family life. But the commune system has 
practically destroyed the family system on 
the farms and daily life is governed by two 
ideas: collectivism and militarism. 

(f) Labor and militarism: Each commune 
is organized like a military unit and each 
member is required to do some sort of labor. 
They are under military and political dis- 
cipline. The commune emphasized: (i) 
Political discipline; (ii) military training; 
and (iii) manual labor. 

The communes also have their auxiliaries— 
such as production group, farming district, 
or unit. They are organized on a military 
basis—such as a squad, platoon, company, 
division, army, field troops, and military sup- 
ply units, In other words, the commune is 
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the governing body; military group, produc- 
tion and distribution unit. It is indeed all- 
powerful. 


tM. LIFE IN THE COMMUNE 


Since the commune has been established 
the daily life of each member is regimented. 
He eats in a public dining hall, he sleeps in 
dormitories, and he works in factories and 
training camps. This system applies to all 
women, including peasant.mothers. Small 
children of the commune are sent to either a 
nursery or kindergarten (according to age), 
and old men and women are placed in old 
folks homes where they must work, such 
as washing dishes, sweeping, sewing, and 
other manual work. 

It may be interesting to describe these 
public dining halls, nurseries, kindergartens, 
schools, and household teams. 

(1) Public dining halls: Generally each 
dining hall holds 15 to 200 persons. Each 
commune obtains the necessary food for 
each member, who eats in the dining hall 
at a designated time and place. According 
to 1958 statistics, there were 2,650,000 public 
dining halls. Eighty-six percent of the 
farmers in the villages have to eat in the 
public dining halls. The small stoves in the 
homes of the farmers have been destroyed. 

(2) Nurseries, kindergartens, and old folks 
homes: From 1 to 3 years old, children must 
be sent to nurseries and from 4 to 7 years 
old, children must be sent to kindergartens. 
From 7 years on children must start to work. 

People over 65 (men and women) are sent 
to old folks homes, but are still required to 
to a great deal of manual labor. There were 
4,750,000 nurseries and kindergartens in 1958. 
Eighty-five percent of all children under age 
5 must go either to a nursery or kindergar- 
ten. There are over 100,000 old-age homes. 

(3) Student dormitories: All students 
must live in dormitories and are not allowed 
to live with their families. 

(4) Sewing, shoemaking, and laundry 
teams: Those over 65 are ordered to work in 
these areas. This also includes frail, aged 
women. 

(5) Public dormitories: In order to force 
the populace to live under coliectivism the 
commune has torn down miilions of small 
houses and moved the original owners to the 
public dormitories or apartments. The 
scrap materials from the demolished houses 
are used to build these dormitories so that 
they could be concentrated in one place and 
easily controlled. 

The above is only a sketch of how the 
people in the China mainland, under the 
commune system, actually live. 


Im. THE DILEMMA OF THE COMMUNE 


Sinte the Chinese Communist imposed the 
commune system on the Chinese people, 
there has been much passive and even some 
armed resistance by the peasants and stu- 
dents. Officials of Soviet Russia have ex- 
pressed their displeasure and disapproval. 


When Ehrushchey himself spoke at the 2ist | 


plenary session of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, he indicated his displeasure 
and disapproval of the communes launched 
by the Chinese Communists. As a result of 
the peasants’ and students’ opposition and 
resistance together with the Soviet disap- 
proval of the commune, the Chinese Com- 
munists were compelled to place the com- 
mune question into the agenda of their con- 
ferences at Chengchow, Honan Province on 
November 2, 1958, and at Hankow, Hupei 
Province on December 10, 1958. Finally, cer- 
tain modifications and changes about the 
communes were decided by those meetings. 
The basic decisions, which have been fol- 
lowed in principle by the Chinese Commu. 
nists, include the following: 

(a) Expansion of the.communes in the 
big cities has been temporarily halted; 
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(b) The people’s communes are considered 
by the Chinese Communists as a phenome- 
num of socialism but not communism; 

(c) Members of the communes May now 
be, to a certain extent, allowed to possess 
some houses, personal belongings, such as 
clothing, furniture, and a few other daily 
necessities; 

(d) Separation of miiltary organizations 
and control of productions. 

However, the above modifications and 
changes cannot satisfy the demands and 
desires of the people, especially the peas- 
ants. Thus, the Communist Party has not 
and cannot claim to have successes in their 
communes. Consequently, simce May this 
year, the Chinese Communist Party again 
relaxed certain regulations governing the 
communes. For instance, since then the 
peasants have been allowed to own small 
areas of land, and to possess some personal 
property including poultry, pigs, timber, and 
a few other items. In some districts, peas- 
ants have been permitted to obtain rice to 
do their own cooking. In others, the scope 
and activities of the communes are some- 
what limited. 

From what is stated above, it is evident 
that the communes in the China mainland 
have met many obstacles and the Commu- 
nists have been forced to make more and 
more concessions to the people. It is pos- 
sible without accepting or reusing the old 
name, cooperatives, the so-called communes 
in the China mainland may be forced to 
abandon the essential characteristics of their 
original plan of the commune system. 
Otherwise, the Chinese people may be forced 
to revolts in much greater scale than they 
have previously occurred at various places 
in China. 





Closing of Geneva Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
we witnessed the closing of the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers Conference at Geneva. 

Unfortunately, the Conference did not 
yield any substantial progress toward 
resolving East-West differences. 

The significance of the Geneva meet- 
ing, however, should not go unnoticed. 

During the 65-day Conference—bro- 
ken by an interim recess—Secretary of 
State Christian Herter, his associates, 
and representatives of our allies, carried 
out their duties in a dedicated manner— 
under extremely difficult circumstances. 

We recognize, however, that success in 
such.a Conference depends upon readi- 
ness to obtain agreement by both the 
participating parties. Unfortunately, 
the Soviet delegation—under direction 
from Moscow—of course were unwilling 
to engage in the kind of negotiations 
which would result in resolution of 
problems. However, this should not un- 
fairly reflect on the statesmanlike work 
of our representatives at the Geneva 
meetings. 

Rather, it again reveals the adamancy 
of the Soviet delegates against any kind 
of agreement that would do other than 
serve their own aims of Communist ex- 
pansionism, 
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In wrapping up the Conference, how- 
ever, the door has been left open—as I 
believe it should be—for further sessions 
if deemed advisable. As often noted, it 
is better to be exchanging words than 
bombs. As yet, no date for reconvening 
has been agreéd upon. , 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
Big Four communique published in to- 
day’s Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN MINISTERS’ TALKS COMMUNIQUE 


Geneva, August 5.—Text of the concluding 
communique of the Big Four Conference: 

“Communique of the Geneva Conference of 
Foreign Ministers, 1959. 

“The Conference of Foreign Ministers met 
in Geneva from May 11 to June 20 and from 
July 13 to August 5, 1959. 

“The Conference considered questions re- 
lating to Germany, including a peace treaty 
with Germany and the question of Berlin. 

“The positions of the participants in the 
Conference were set out on these questions. 

“A frank and comprehensive discussion 
took place on the Berlin question. 

“The positions of both sides on certain 
points became closer. 

“The discussions which have taken place 
will be useful for the further negotiations 
which are necessary in order to reach an 
agreement. 

Furthermore, the Conference provided the 
opportunity for useful exchanges of views on 
other questions of mutual interest. 

“The Foreign Ministers have agreed to re- 
port the results of the Conference to their 
respective governments. 

“The date and place for the resumption 
of the work of the Conference will be settled 
through diplomatic channels.” 





White House Conference on Aging 


\EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 2 of last year, the President 
signed into law a White House Confer- 
ence on Aging Act which had been passed 
in the closing days of the 2d session of 
the 85th Congress.. In passing this 
legislation, the Congress felt that pub- 
lic interest required the enactment of 
legislation to formulate recommenda- 
tions for immediate action in improving 
and developing programs to permit the 
country to take advantage of the ex- 
perience and skills of the older persons 
in our population, to create conditions 
which would better enable them to meet 
their needs, and to further research on 
aging. 

Since the enactment of that law, the 
White House Conference-on Aging staff 
has been appointed and is working with 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare special staff on aging to 
plan and prepare for the Conference to 
be held in January 1961. 
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I am happy to point out that a former 
colleague of ours, the Honorable Robert 
W. Kean, of New Jersey, has been named 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee for 
the White House Conference on Aging. 

In recent weeks the public has become 
more and more aware of the responsi- 
bilities toward our rapidly growing popu- 
lation of older people. Wide press cover- 
age has been given to the recently com- 
pleted House hearings on the Forand 
bill, and also to the present hearings in 
the Senate before the McNamara com- 
mittee. Life magazine at present is con- 
cluding a four-part article dealing with 
the field of aging. 

Last week I had the occasion to read 
a report to the people from the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey’s Sixth District, 
Congresswoman FLORENCE P. Dwyer, 
which I feel painted a most complete 
picture of some of the things which are 
presently being done in the field of aging 
and some of the things which are in the 
planning stage. Certainly, we will all 
agree that one of our major concerns in 
the Nation today is the question of how 
best to meet our responsibilities toward 
our older people. 

Since I feel that Congresswoman 
DwyYeEr’s report was so complete in the 
field of aging, I would like at this time 
to insert this report in the Recorp and 
to commend its reading to my colleagues 
in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The report follows: 

WuitTe House CONFERENCE ON AGING 
(By FLORENCE P. DWYER) 

This past week has been a particularly 
significant one in a field of the highest im- 
portance—the question of how best to meet 
our responsibilities toward our rapidly grow- 
ing population of older people. 

Among the events that made it significant 
were these: The opening of hearings on the 
Forand bill, a proposal to include medical 
and hospital insurance for retired persons 
through. the social security system; recon- 
sideration of the vetoed housing bill with its 
proposed new program of low-interest loans 
for housing for the elderly; continued prog- 
ress in arranging for the huge White House 
Conference on the Aging scheduled for 1961; 
and introduction of a bill to liberalize the re- 
strictions on earnings of people receiving 
social security and for widowed mothers 
who must work. 

Coincidence is not the only explanation for 
sO much attention in one week to the needs 
of our older people, Consider these facts, for 
instance. Within 10 years the number of 
Americans over 65 years old will reach 10 per- 
cent of the total population. During that 
same period of time, the key productive age 
group—those from 20 to 65 years, from whom 
almost all the working force is drawn—will 
be reduced to only one-half our population. 
This represents an increase for the oxer-65 
group of twice the rate for the population 
as a whole. — 

DEPRESSION AND WAR 

It is also true that our senior citizens 
have lower and often declining incomes, 
with less opportunity than fully employed 
people to meet the higher costs of the care 
and services they need. Then, too, our pres- 
ent older generation was severely handi- 
capped in preparing for retirement years by 
the worst depression and the most expensive 
war in our history. The collapsed incomes 
of the 1930’s and the debased dollars of war- 
time and postwar inflation left very little 
for their futures. 
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The fact that a minority of our population 
will shortly be supporting the majority poses 
several difficult questions: 

How can the income produced during 
their working lives more adequately support 
the needs of retired persons—the need fcr 
housing, medical care, recreation, and living 
conditions generally, at a level above that of 
bare subsistence? 

How can senior citizens retain the sense of 
being needed, the feeling of accomplishment 
and of participation in the life of the com- 
munity—in other words, how can they be 
spared the devastating impact of neglect in 
their advanced years? 

What changes should we make in our edu- 
cational system to prepare younger people 
for the sometimes unexpected demands of 
older age? 

What practical improvements in our social 
security, employment, housing, and welfare 
laws can be made to help relieve old age of 
insecurity, boredom, neglect, and disillusion- 
ment? 

CONFERENCE ON AGING 


These and related questions will soon re- 
ceive the most extensive consideration in 
history, as the planning and organization 
proceed for the nationwide White House Con- 
ference on the Aging. I was reminded of 
this the other day when I saw an o}d friend 
of Union County, former Congressman Rob- 
ert Kean, of Livingston, here in Washington. 
Congressman Kean, you may remember, was 
recently appointed by President Eisenhower 
as Chairman of the White House Conference. 
In that capacity, he is a frequent visitor here, 
meeting with his national committee, estab- 
lishing State committees, and preparing to 
mobilize available talents and experience so 
that the White House Conference in 1961 can 
offer the -Nation an effective. program of 
action. 

Meanwhile, Congress has certain immedi- 
ate responsibilities in this field. One of 
them is housing for the elderly. While the 
President unquestionably had good reason to 
object to certain provisions in the housing 
bill he vetoed, there is very reason to hope 
that any compromise housing bill will in- 
clude at least the $50 million progam of 
direct loans for low-rent, specially designed 
houses for older people. This is a field where 
private financing has not been able to do 
the job at rents retired people can afford. 
Conventional financing of these houses, for 
example, require monthly rents about $20 
higher than would be true of units built un- 
der the proposed new program. 

EARNINGS LIMIT UNFAIR 


Another immediate obligation of the Con- 
gress—and one I consider especially urgent— 
is to lift the unwise and unfair ceiling on the 
amount of income which people receiving so- 
cial security are permitted to earn without 
forfeiting their social security benefits. The 
present limit is $1,200 a year or $100 a month, 
completely inadequate for people who can- 
not live on their social security alone and 
yet who cannot earn enough more to afford 
to sacrifice their old-age benefits. 

This is a terrible dilemma for older people 
forced to live on the edge of subsistence. To 
help remedy it, I introduced a bill last week 
which would raise the earnings limit to 
$2,400, and for widowed mothers of children 
under 18 to $3,600 a year. 

To my mind, this is simple justice. Since 
the $1,200 limit was first imposed, prices 
have greatly increased and purchasing power, 
especially for those on fixed incomes, has 
diminished. Furthermore, this limitation 
discriminates against those who do not have 
large savings or extensive investments, since 
income from these sources is not subject to 
the limitation. In recent years, too, medical 
authorities Rave come to recognize that 
part-time employment is of positive value for 
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the health and emotional welfare of many 
older people. The present earnings limit 
discourages such employment. 

CHALLENGE TO DOCTORS 


Closely related to this is the question of 
medical care for the elderly, on which sub- 
ject the House Ways and Means Committee 
last week opened public hearings. While 
there are major objections to the solution 
proposed by the Forand bill, there is no es- 
caping the fact that a very real and serious 
problem does exist. 

In an extensive study last year, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
found that older persons have two-and-a- 
half times as much need for medical and hos- 
pital care as have persons under 65, and yet 
have only 40 percent as much private health 
insurance to pay for it. 

These circumstances, I believe, constitute 
a tremendous challenge to the medical pro- 
fession and to all those concerned with pre- 
serving the private nature of medical prac- 
tice in the United States. 

These are not isolated matters. They are 
interrelated and given high priority by the 
value we place on age. The mature years of 
our people can enrich and vitalize our whole 
society—if we take steps now to free our 
elders and learn to use their judgment, ex- 
perience and invincible spirit. 





Self-Service Post Offices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Post Office Department is to be congrat- 
ulated on the proposed innovation of 
self-service post offices. 

Postmaster General Arthur Summer- 
field is entitled to much credit for many 
modern improvements in our postal op- 
erations and this new service is certainly 
most useful. 

The self-service post office will main- 
tain regular postal service in many post 
offices that are present closed after office 
hours, and is further evidence of im- 
proved mail service that our people are 
getting. 

An excellent article on this was writ- 
ten by Julius Duscha and appeared in 
the August 5 issue of the Washington 
Post. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MACHINE Witt Be Your Postat CLERK AT 
Se.r-Service SUBURBAN STATIONS 
(By Julius Duscha) 

Self-service post offices planned for subur- 
bam and rural areas will do everything but 
write a letter. 

The first such post office will probably be 
built in the Washington area early next year. 

Deputy Postmaster General E. O. Sessions 
said yesterday that the customer-operated 
substations will include automatic equip- 
ment for sélling stamps and postcards, for 
weighing and mailing packages as well as 
letters, for purchasing money orders, for 
ng letters and for making change. 
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They will even sell writing paper. 

No clerks will be needed. Sessions expects 
the post offices will have to be restocked with 
change and supplies once a day. He thinks 
regular postal employees can do this. The 
Offices will be open 24 hours a day. 

The mechanical heart of the stations will 
be vending machines which the Post Office 
Department hopes can be produced in quan- 
tity by January 1. 

These machines, which also will be used in 
large post offices and at airline, railroad, and 
bus terminals, will provide automatic postal 
facilities for everything except packages and 
money orders. Separate machines are being 
developed for those. 

The Post Office Department has had ma- 
chines tn operation for several years to sell 
stamps and postcards and make change, but 
has never used automatic machines for 
weighing, mailing packages, or selling money 
orders. 

Sessions hopes to have a mode] of the vend- 
ing machine in Washington soon after Sep- 
tember 1. The prototype is being built by 
Electric Vendors, Inc., of Minneapolis. Ses- 
sions thinks the machines can be manufac- 
tured in quantity for about $1,000 each. 

Sessions said he will call for bids on a pro- 
totype self-service substation within a week. 





Richard Nixon, Statesman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, no one— 
not even the most rabid partisan—could 
have experienced anything but swelling 
pride as the Vice President and his 
charming helpmate came down the ramp 
at National Airport yesterday afternoon. 
Here were two returning Americans who 
a few days previously had sallied forth 
to meet on his own heath the man who 
has threatened to bury us. Here were 
two plain Americans with as humble 
backgrounds as any among us and yet 
who by the very persuasiveness of their 
charm had melted the hostility of peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain and per- 
haps in 10 short days had contributed 
more to the cause of peace than has any 
other person in the last decade. 

Over the past several years we have 
seen many Western diplomats, including 
some of our own legislators, try to beard 
the Russian bear in his den and in nearly 
every case they have come slinking home 
to tell us the Communists are 10 feet tall 
and invincible. Well, Dick Nixon in a 
few short hours dispelled that myth and 
standing toe to toe with Mr. K. handed 
him back better than he gave. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I surmise that by talking up 
to the Soviet boss and showing him that 
Americans have the courage of their con- 
victions, and that bluster and bluff are 
not potent tools with which to turn aside 
truth and logic, Mr: Nrxon has caused 
Mr. K. to reevaluate his previous esti- 
mates of just how far he can go before 
running up against the solid wall of 
American determination. 

In his televised address to the Russian 
people the Vice President laid it on the 
line and firmly but without rancor re- 
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affirmed the basic desire of all the West; 
namely, that we have no aggressive de- 
signs on anybody and that all we want 
is to live at peace with all nations and 
races, A much-admired columnist, Mr. 
Gould Lincoln had this comment in 
Wednesday’s Evening Star: 

Mr. Nrxon’s address to the Russians in- 
cluded a frank invitation to the Russian 
Communists to lay aside their announced 
program of world communism and world 
domination, the ultimate result of that pro- 
gram. He told the people quite flatly that 
as long as their leaders persist in their drive 
for communizing the world, including the 
United States, they must expect the United 
States and its allies of the free world to 
maintain their military bases within easy 
striking distance of the USSR. Further, 
he said that this country will continue to 
increase its military strength. Mr. NrIxon’s 
whole tone was firm, but distinctly he en- 
gaged in no saber rattling. His warm ap- 
preciation of the Russian people and their 
hospitality to himself and Mrs. Nixon was 
a strong overlying theme. 


And then Mr. Lincoln sums up in these 
words: 

Mr. Nixon has again shown himself a 
master at grasping the essentials of the most 
vital problems which confront the United 
States, the U.S.S.R. and the whole world. 
His whole bearing during his momentous 
visit to Russia at a tense moment, with 
the East and West in virtual deadlock over 
the problems of West Berlin and all of Ger- 
many, was a credit to himself and to his 
country. Whether he was engaged in rough- 
and-tumble debate with Russia’s Khru- 
shchev, or whether he was being heckled by 
persons in the throngs which greeted him, 
Mr. Nixon never lost his dignity and he 
was never at a loss in meeting the situations 
as they developed. 


Mr. Speaker, the American people 
have the right to be proud of this great 
American and we should humbly thank 
an all-wise Creator for having blessed 
our side in this cold war with this ablest 
champion of the course of freedom. In- 
deed, we might well echo the warm- 
hearted cheers of the Polish people as 
they pelted him with flowers and 
shouted, “Thank you, thank you, thank 
you, Mr. NEExsoN.” 





How Integrated Operation of Missouri 
River Dams Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD an editorial entitled “A Great 
System,” which was published in the 
Pierre (S. Dak.) Capital-Journal. The 
editorial explains how the integrated 
operation of the Missouri River dams 
works, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Pierre (S. Dak.) Capital-Journal, 
July 22, 1959] 


A Great SysT=m 


At the end of June the five large reservoirs 
on the Missouri River under control of the 
Corps of Engineers had 26,214,000 acre-feet 
of water in storage. This is the equivalent of 
about 1 year’s total flow of the river at Yank- 
ton, S. Dak., during the period when there 
was no control of the river flow by the big 
dams, 

The figure represents a gain of 1,790,000 
acre-feet during June and an increase. of 
approximately 3 million acre-feet over the 
amount in storage on the same date in 1958. 

Substantial runoff from the mountain 
headwater areas during June, and substan- 
tial rainfall in the lower basin permitting 
reduced reservoir releases, accounted for the 
additional water in storage. Power genera- 
tion at the four operating plants rose to 388 
million kilowatt-hours, and a new high peak 
hour generation rate of 706,000 kilowatts on 
June 26. 

Commercial barge traffic on the lower river, 
in the meantime, continued at a record- 
breaking level. The unofficial tonnage esti- 
mate for the first 3 months of the 1959 sea- 
son, April through June, was 350,000 tons. 

The Missouri River operating system is 
unique. Nowhere else in the world is so 
large a volume of water in so long a river 
under anything approaching the degree of 
control that exists on the Missouri. When 
the Oahe and Big Bend Reservoirs come into 
the system at full scale the degree of control 
will be even greater. 

Currently the reservoir at Oahe, which 
held 502,000 acre-feet at the close of June, 
is being lowered 7 feet. This water will be 
captured in the Fort Randall Reservoir, 
where it will be passed through power tur- 
bines, and then will pass through turbines 
again at Gavins Point. 

The result, of course, will be to permit the 
generation of more electricity at the dams 
downstredm this summer. At the same time 
it will provide storage space in the Oahe 
Reservoir for the recapture of the water to 
be released through power turbines at Garri- 
son and Fort Peck. 


It is a great system. 





Political Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am insert- 
ing an editorial that appeared in the 
Peoria (Ill.) Journal Star on August 4. 

It is entitled “Political Courage” and 
commends my distinguished colleague, 
Bos Micuet, for having that kind of 
courage. I have known Bos for many 
years. There is no quéstion but that he 
has the courage to resist pressure from 
any group seeking something that is spe- 
cial to them. He is indeed a man who 
thinks independently, seeking always to 
do that which is best for his district and 
the country as a whole. He serves no 
man, no group, but all the people. 

The editorial follows: 

PoOLITIcaL COURAGE 

Let’s face it, a lot of politicians, especially 

from communities as highly industrial and 
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organized as ours, simply hide when a labor 
issue comes up. 

This is not unnatural, for too often labor 
leaders refuse to respect independerice, or 
to admit that there is any middle ground 
where the general public and general wel- 
fare ought to be considered. Too often, 
they insist that a representative be a slav- 
ish stooge virtually 100 percent of the time— 
or else blast him as antilabor. Nobody is 
allowed to be neutral or mildly prolabor. 

Hence, the slightest difference of opinion 
can bring out union organizers and union 
funds against any officeholder. 

This, however, did net deter Representa- 
tive Bos Micue. from taking a frank and 
fair position on the labor reform issue, and 
sticking hard to the Eisenhower reform re- 
quests. Nor did he do so on the quiet. 

He took his position to the people by press 
and TV, openly, honestly, and asked for re- 
action to see where he stands. 

This is an unusual act of political cour- 
age these days. . 

However, we are not surprised at this qual- 
ity in Representative MicHeL. When he was 
a fledgling Congressman, we had some strong 
feelings about U.S. TV policies. He did not 
agree with us. He could have dodged the 
issue entirely, but he didn’t. He told us 
openly exactly how he felt and where he 
stood. 

Although we thought him wrong at the 
time, we have respected his independence 
and his frankness and his courage ever since. 

Now he simply cannot swallow as repre- 
sentative of what the American public wants 
and needs, a new House labor bill written in 
a large part by 13.Democrats on the com- 
mittee who are indebted to unions for cam- 
paign funds, three former labor organizers, 
and three former union attorneys. 

Such special interest legislation is bad 
for the country, and in the end bad for the 
people who cause it—because historically, 
there is an inevitable reaction to such 
abuses—the pendulum swings. 

Bos MICHEL deserves every expression of 
support this community can give him in 
his effort to do the right thing. 

He deserves it from responsible union men, 
who want to protect their present position 
and preserve the support of millions of non- 
union people, by curbing the arrogance, yio- 
lence, and ruthlessness of the few who seem 
bent on reversing the attitudes of the Amer- 
ican people toward unions. 





The World’s Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this is 
World Refugee Year. Now, 14 years 
after the end of World War I, the dis- 
placed and homeless still fill the camps 
of Europe, dislocated by new violence, 
new persecutions and new disorders 
which have followed in close sequence 
the finish of the conflict which en- 
gulfed the world. The refugee problem 
has long been with us, so long, in fact, 
that we think of it as just that, “the 
refugee problem”, sometimes overlook- 
ing the human factors involved. For the 
refugee, to lose hope is to become sub- 
merged and to lose life’s purpose. 

The New York Daily News recently 
ran a series of articles written by Kitty 
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Hanson on the European refugee prob- 
lem, stressing not the statistics with 
which we are all too familiar, but the 
very human problems to which we un- 
fortunately sometimes become inured 
due to the passage of time and the in- 
terposing of other, more urgent consid- 
erations. - I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Daily News, 
July 20, 1959] 


WEsT BUNGLES REFUGEE PROBLEM 
(By Kitty Hanson) 


The free world is failing the enslaved peo- 
ples of all Iron Curtain countries and the 
Communists are beginning to win the propa- 
ganda war by default. 

This is the inescapable conclusion that 
strikes home again and again as one visits 
the border countries of Western Europe, tours 
their squalid refugee camps, talks with their 
Officials and with representatives of the sev- 
eral international agencies struggling to cope 
with the steady stream of fugitives. 

There are two kinds of refugees in West- 
ern Europe’s “asylum” countries—Austria, 
Greece, Italy, and Germany—the “old” and 
the “new.” 

The old are displaced persons who refused 
to return to their Communist-dominated 
countries after the war. They have been 
waiting many years in camps for some free 
nation to accept them. 

MANY HAVE ESCAPED REDS SINCE WAR 


The new are those who have escaped from 
Communist countries since the war—for the 
most part, about 11,000 Hungarians left over 
from the revolution and Yugoslavs who have 
been pouring across the borders in great 
numbers ever since the revolution. 

In country after country, in dreary camp 
after dreary camp, I met and saw and talked 
with refugees. Some of the “old’’ were teen- 
agers who have spent all the formative years 
of their lives in camps. Some were children 
who were born in camp and know no other 
life. Many were adults who had seen their 
friends, and sometimes their families, move 
on to a new life while they continued to 
sit and wait. 

All these men, women, and children had 
fied their homes in Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, Albania, Czechoslovakia to find 
freedom in the West. 

The freedom they have found is the free- 
dom to subsist in camps or to starve in un- 
official camps and slums. The new life they 
have found is a life of waiting and idleness— 
a@ life that saps their initiative, ravages their 
morale, and slowly sucks many into drunk- 
enness and immorality. 

Everywhere, in every country, the refugee 
is a source of friction. 

There is friction between the countries 
that have given refugees political asylum and 
the rest of the West. There is friction be- 
tween one asylum country and another. 
There is friction between political parties 
within a country, making the refugee prob- 
lem @ campaign issue. There is friction be- 
tween the refugees and the citizens of the 
country that shelters them. 

I came away from camps, officials, citizens, 
refugees, and agency workers with one pic- 
ture of the refugee situation in Western Eu- 
rope today: . 

It is an unholy mess; a bewildering tangle 
of red tape, restrictive rulings, conflicting 
interests, emotions, and politics. 

It would be even_more of a mess if it were 
not for the work of the agencies—interna- 
tional, local, religious, and nonsectarian— 
which work at the heart of, and in spite of, 
this tangle. Their efforts range all the way 
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from providing a sheet for a mouldy mat- 
tress to chartering a ship to move several 
hundred people halfway around the globe. 
Chief among these are the office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Ref- 
ugees, the US. escapee program, and the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration. 
NOT ALL FREE NATIONS OPEN THEIR DOORS 


The latter was set up 8 years ago by 28 
free nations of the West to even up the popu- 
lations of overcrowded and underpopulated 
countries by transferring people who could 
not move without international assistance. 
The committee now is geared to transport 
people all over the world as fast as the free 
nations open their doors, but there is one 
major obstacle: 

The doors are not open wide enough. 

This is the crux of the refugee problem and 
it is creating most of the friction among the 
free nations. 

In essence, the West has said to the peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain: “Come out. 
Reject communism. Freedom awaits you.” 

Then, the West has said to the free border 
countries—primarily Austria, Italy,* Greece, 
and Germany: “In the name of the free 
world, give these people asylum.” 

ASYLUM COUNTRIES LEFT HOLDING BAG 


As a result, these asylum countries have 
become reception centers not only for thou- 
sands displaced by the war, but also for a 
steady stream of men, women, and children 
who find life under communism intolerable. 

The asylum countries must house, clothe, 
and feed these refugees, with varying degrees 
of international assistance. When it comes 
to taking some of the surplus human beings 
off the hands of the asylum countries, the 
rest of the world has been dragging its feet. 

In fact, the major receiving countries— 
those that accept refugees for resettlement 
within their borders—go about it like house- 
wives at a vegetable market. 

Coldly and suspiciously they pick over the 
supply, selecting only the young, the 
healthy, the strong, and the productive; re- 
jecting the old, the ill, and the handicapped 
as well as those considered possible security 
risks. 

(In Austria, I met a former Hungarian 
diplomat who fied with his family to the 
West only to learn he could never be wel- 
come in any country because his small son 
is paralyzed on one side. 

(In Greece, a family of four is waiting for 
the youngest child to die so that they may 
leave the country. The child suffered menin- 
gitis Just days before they were to leave and 
thus disqualified the family for emigration. 
When he dies in a year or two, he will re- 
lease his family at last for the new life they 
had sought.) 

The selections commissions of some coun- 
tries actually have felt the muscles and ex- 
amined the teeth of the applicants for ad- 
mission to their country. In one country, 
all women over 35 and men over 40 are re- 
jected as “too old.” 

Almost all countries refuse admission to 
anyone with a TB scar, even though he does 
not have active tuberculosis. Active cases, 
of course, May not emigrate to countries 
where TB can be cured, but remain in 
camps, prime breeding grounds for TB. 


REDS AIM PROPAGANDA AT FORGOTTEN ONES 


As a consequence of these and many other 
restricting qualifications, there are in West- 
ern Europe today hundreds of thousands of 
refugees—most of them escapees from Com- 
munist slavery—living in misery and 
squalor, chafing at the red tape which keeps 
them from starting new lives in free coun- 
tries and trying to ignore the Communist 
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propaganda that whispers that they have 
been “forgotten by the West.” 

This propaganda line is part of a highly 
organized Communist redefection move- 
ment. Its aim is to lure escapees back into 
the Iron Curtain countries by playing upon 
their homesickness, disillusionment, and 
anxiety about loved ones back home. 

In Greece, for instance, I saw photostatic 
copies of 33 cablegrams sent to one Ru- 
manian refugee which purported to be from 
his family. The series of vague messages 
built up his anxiety to the point where he 
finally slipped back across the border to re- 
assure himself that his family was all right. 


ARE SUCH PERSONS WORTH SAVING? 


Then he escaped once more into Greece. 
Immediately the cable barrage was resumed. 
Finally, the man’s will broke, and he re- 
turned to Rumania. 

“If the Commies are willing to spend that 
much time and effort to get one refugee 
back,” said a U.S. escapee program repre- 
sentative in Greece, “maybe the free nations 
ought to figure it’s worth something to save 
them.” 

The long days, weeks, months and years 
during which a refugee waits for acceptance 
by a free country give the Commie redefec- 
tion agents a clear and fertile field. 

Adding still further tension and anxiety 
to the situation is the fact that the coun- 
tries of asylum are getting tired of having 
to keep the discards while the rest of the 


West skims off the cream of the refugee crop. 
They feel that the other nations ought to 
take a fair share of the “humanitarian cases” 
as well as the strong and productive. 


As a result, Yugoslavs have been getting a 
cold reception for nearly 2 years. Since June 
of this year, the chill has extended to the 


Hungarians. 
The welcome mat is being hauledin. Ref- 
ugees are being sent back across the border 


they crossed at such peril. 

That peril is quite apparent to anyone who 
sees the border. I visited the frontier be- 
tween Austria and Hungary about 40 miles 
from Vienna, where the free world ends ina 
tangle of barbed wire. 

Concealed in a small grove on a wooded 
strip of no man’s land, I stood with an un- 
easy Austrian gendarme watching the Hun- 
garian border guards patrol the Iron Cure 
tain—two parallel fences of barbed wire sep- 
arating the free world from the slave. 

The 5-foot strip of ground between the 
two fences conceals a murderous mosaic of 
mines triggered to maim or kill. 


THEY’RE DESPARATE ENOUGH TO GAMBLE 


Along the inner fence runs a strip of earth 
freshly plowed to trap the telltale footprints 
of men, women and children who dare to 
make the desperate bid for freedom. 

The guards had seen us move past the offi- 
cial barricade. One came down into the 
wheat field only 100 feet away to look for 
us. The other scanned the countryside 
through field glasses from the narrow bal- 
cony of a watchtower 200 feet away. These 
watch towers, set on 60-foot-high steel skele- 
tons, are placed about every 500 yards along 
the border. 

“At night,” said the gendarme in a low 
voice, “you can hear the dogs they use to 
hunt down the refugees.” 

Yet almost every night not only Hungary’s 
iron curtain but the locked borders of every 
other Communist-dominated country are 
pierced by someone desperate enough to 
gamble life itself on the strength of the free 
world’s promise of freedom and a better life. 

Some are shot. Some are caught. And 
those who win the gamble soon learn that 
the promises is not being kept. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
invitation by President Eisenhower of 
the Soviet dictator, the head of the 
worldwide Communist conspiracy and 
also Prime Minister of the Soviet Union, 
Mr. Khrushchev, to visit the United 
States, has been received with sharp dis- 
cussion and much concern by our people 
and properly so. 

An objective appraisal of this concern 
is stated in a well considered article 
written by David Lawrence, and appear- 
ing in the Washington Star of August 5, 
1959, which article I include in my ex- 
tension of remarks. 

It is my opinion that time will show 
that President Eisenhower made a seri- 
ous mistake. It will be interesting to 
note “the law of natural and probable 
consequences” operating as a result of 
the President’s invitation and the com- 
ing visit of Mr. Khrushchev. 

The article follows: 

THE INTERNATIONAL POKER GAME—MANEUVERS 

BY UNITED STATES AND SOVIET OVER GENEVA 

AND VISITS ANALYZED 


(By David Lawrence) 


A fascinating poker game has been going 
on for several weeks now, and the big ques- 
tion is: Who won—Khrushchev or Eisen- 
hower? 

The reasons behind the invitation by the 
President to the Soviet Premier are by no 
means clear, and it is not yet possible to say 
which one was outmaneuvered. 

But these facts are known—that the Soviet 
Premier wanted a summit conference, and 
the United States.didn't, though Britain was 
favorable and France was somewhat indif- 
ferent. The.plan for a foreign ministers con- 
ference to be held at Geneva was devised 
on the theory that, if any substantial prog- 
ress were made, this would justify a summit 
conference. 

But Nikita Khrushchev is a stubborn man. 
He didn’t want a foreign ministers confer- 
ence. He sent his foreign minister to Ge- 
neva, but with instructions to make no 
agreements there. Gromyko complied 100 
percent. The idea was to force a summit 
meeting on the pretense that only the heads 
of government could negotiate agreements. 

Then the Western allies recessed the for- 
eign ministers conference. President Eisen- 
hower decided on another approach. He 
thought that maybe an exploratory consulta- 
tion might be held between him and the 
Soviet Premier. If Mr. Khrushchev wanted 
to come to the United States on a visit—it 
had been said that this was his real reason 
for pressing for a summit conference—then 
an invitation to him alone to come to Amer- 
ica might serve the broad purpose. At least, 
it would fee! out the situation for the United 
States, and then it could be determined 
whether any progress sufficient to warrant a 
summit conference had been made. 

Corroboration of this analysis is to be 
derived in part from the President’s press 
conference on Monday of this week, when 
he was asked; 
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“The impression has somehow been re- 
ceived, Mr. President, in considering a pos- 
sible visit by Mr. Khrushchev to the United 
States, that before you would issue an invita- 
tion to him, there would have to be- some 
evidence of ‘give,’ in the sense of ‘give and 
take’ on the part of Mr. Khrushchev, on 
Western principles. May we take it that 
there has been such indication?” 

The President replied as follows: 

“No; I can’t—I don’t think you can say 
that, Mr. Belair. This is what I have said— 
that the holding of a summit meeting and 
negotiation, that that would be, to my mind, 





absolutely impractical and, as the State De-., 


partment says, unproductive unless we could 
count on some positive results. But I would 
say these, so far as our discussions of mutual 
problems, are exploratory rather than any 
attempt at negotiation.” 

Mr. Eisenhower revealed that “some time 
back” he had suggested to the State De- 
partment that he believed, “in the effort to 
melt a little bit of the ice that seems to 
freeze our relationships with the Soviets, 
that possibly a visit such as I now have pro- 
posed would be useful, and we studied this 
thing and, in early July, I initiated the cor- 
respondence that finally brought about an 
agreement.” 

Under the circumstances, it now is ap- 
parent just why Foreign Minister Gromyko 
wouldn’t agree to anything at Geneva. As 
long as @ consultation with the President of 
the United States was being planned, the 
Soviet Government felt that nothing further 
need be done for the present. Conversely, it 
is possible that Mr. Eisenhower hoped his 
gesture might eventually have a beneficial 
effect. Apparently he still held to that view, 
even in his special conference with the press 
this very week, when he said: 

“The-visit itself (between Khrushchev and 
the President) has no direct connection with 
any possible later summit meeting. I, of 
course, would. hope that the mere announce- 
ment would inspire the foreign ministers to 
a greater activity, and probably some greater 
effort at conciliation, so that there might 
be results before Wednesday, when they tem- 
porarily adjourn—at least that would justify 
the scheduling of such a later meeting, at 
what time I don’t know. But in any event, 
even if they have to reassemble, I would 
hope they could do that, if they found it 
reasonable and proper. 

“Now I merely want to make clear that 
this is a personal visit for the purposes that 
I have outlined, and are given in the state- 
ment, but with the hope that it will do 
something to promote understanding and 
possibly progress toward peace in the world.” 

The key phrases in that comment are those 
that say there is “no direct connection” with 
the later summit meeting and that “this is 
@ personal visit.” But the impression is 
inescapable that the President tried hard 
to assuage the Soviet Premier with a promise 
of an exchange of personal visits, hoping 
that something good in return would come 
out of the foreign ministers conference at 
Geneva or later in New York anyway. There 
is some reason to believe that the Soviet 
Premier accepted the President’s invitation 
rather suddenly, for the United Press Inter- 
national as late as Friday of last week re- 
ported as follows: 

“The President has told some visitors that 
an invitation to Khrushchev is like a high 
card in a poker game, not to be dealt out 
without something in return. He has re- 
ferred privately to the foreign ministers 
meeting as a poker game.” 

As these lines were written, it was recog- 
nized here that some move by Moscow that 
would seem to be a concession to the Presi- 
dent’s viewpoint might be in the offing. If 
it came, the feeling here was that this might 
have justified the maneuverings on both 
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sides. If it didn’t come, Mr. Eisenhower was 
represented as still hopeful of an eventual 
change for the better on the issues raised 
at the Geneva Foreign Ministers Conference. 





A Tribute to the University of Texas’ War 
on Cancer and the Leadership of Dr. R. 
Lee Clark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the most terrible diseases which 
affects mankind today is cancer. Yet 
we all earnestly hope this will not al- 
ways be so. 

Our men of science and medicine are 
working now toward new weapons to 
fight this enemy. The Congress votes 
increasingly large appropriations to fight 
cancer.’ One of the battlegrounds of the 
war on this disease is a modern building 
in Houston, Tex.—the M. D. Anderson 
Hospital and Tumor Institute of the 
University of Texas, one of the three top 
cancer research institutions in America. 

One of America’s leaders in this war is 
Dr. R. Lee Clark, director and surgeon in 
chief at the center. His leadership has 
helped to build the center into one of the 
finest of.its type in the Nation. He has 
earned the respect and honor of his pro- 
fession and of the general public. Dr. 
Clark came to the center in 1946, just 2 
years after it began operations in a 
makeshift barracks. He has helped it 
become the modern, advanced medical 
research center it is today. Dr. Clark 
is from a family of educators. His 
father founded Texas Christian Univer- 
sity. His uncle, Lee Clark, long profes- 
sor of American history at Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, was my mentor 
in that subject. Before Dr. R. Lee Clark 
came to M. D. Anderson Hospital and 
Tumor Institute he had engaged in 
study and research for years in Europe, 
in addition to his American studies. 
The country is fortunate to have his 
leadership at the institute. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article from the University of Texas 
Record for spring 1959, entitled “Uni- 
versity of Texas’ War on Cancer.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF TExAS’ WAR ON CANCER 

There’s a war going on in Houston, and the 
University of Texas is in the thick of it. 

The enemy is cancer—a formidable foe 
which kills 24 Texans every day and which 
shows few signs of surrendering. 

The battleground is the university’s M. D. 
Anderson tal and Tumor Institute, a 
modern $10 million pink marble building lo- 
cated on a 9-acre tract in the bustling Texas 
Medical Center. 

TOP THREE 

A next-door neighbor of the university's 

dental branch, M. D. Anderson (named for its 
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generous benefactor) ranks “among the top 
three cancer research institutions in the 
country,” according to Dr. R. Lee Clark, 
Anderson’s director and surgeon in chief. 

“Only the Sloan-Kettering Institute in 
New York City, and the Roswell Park Me- 
morial Institute in Buffalo have more com- 
prehensive research programs,” he said, “‘but, 
then, they have larger research facilities.” 

Certainly, Anderson is the only one of its 
kind in the Southwest. There is no compar- 
able cancer research institution within 1,500 
miles. 

What makes Anderson unique? The fact 
that it has gathered under one roof three 
entities: research laboratories, educational. 
training facilities, and a specialty hospital. 

A specialty hospital it is. “We see more 
cancer here in 1 year than the average gen- 
eral hospital sees in 10,” said Dr. Clifton 
Howe, head of the department of medicine. 

In an all-out offensive, Anderson battles 
cancer from three important fronts: research 
and education (heart and soul of the Tumor 
Institute which receives about 50 percent of 
the $5 million a year budget), and patient 
care. 

Anderson’s assignment is a tough one: de- 
termine what causes cancer, how it behaves, 
and then prevent and control this medical 
scourge. 

FROM MAKESHIFT TO MODERN 


Named the M. D. Anderson Hospital for 
Cancer Research when created by the legisla- 
ture in 1941, Anderson became a reality in 
1944. 

In makeshift barracks at the old Baker 
Estate on Baldwin Street, a staff of 25 started 
to work. Two dozen beds were leased in 
Houston hospitals; only 49 hospital patients 
were seen that first year. Research started 
but was limited to projects which did not re- 
quire air conditioning—and they were housed 
in ex-stables. It was a humble beginning. 

Since 1954, however, when Anderson 
moved into its new building, things have 
brightened tremendously. 

In a colorful, comfortable setting, Ander- 
son now maintains a 300-bed hospital, sees 
about 10,000 patients a year (as many as 
300 a day), and employs 1,400 persons in- 
cluding a professional staff of more than 
100 scientists and physicians engaged in 125 
active research programs covering the basic 
sciences (biochemistry, biology and physics) 
and the clinical sciences (surgery, radiology, 
medicine and pathology). In between is the 
coordinating science of epidemiology. 


NO HOLDS BARRED 


In its efforts to defeat cancer, Anderson 
takes a “no-holds-barred” attitude. 

Anderson fights cancer on the clinical 
level with radiation, surgery and chemo- 
therapy (the use of chemical drugs which 
attack cancer cells without harm to normal 
cells). 

On the basic science level, researchers 
fight cancer by learning more of how it 
starts, how it grows, how it behaves, how it 
affects its host, how it responds to treatment. 

In 125 research projects (and an equal 
number still in the “dry run” stage), the 
problem is approached on a coordinated 
basis. 

“Coordinated research is one of our prin- 
cipal efforts,’ Dr. Clark said. 

In biology, working with the medical 
staff, Virologist Leon Dmochowski continues 
research wherein he saw for the first time 
anywhere virus-like particles in human 
leukemia through Anderson’s $35,000 elec- 
tron microscope, 

Using bacteria, fruitflies and mice, bi- 
ologists carry on research that varies from 
human genetics to cytology, from radiation 
biology to microbiology. 

In surgery, Dr. John S. Stehlin has treated 
more than 100 patients with a refinement 
of the perfusion technique developed from 
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Anderson research. This is a process where- 
by a patient with a tumor in a leg or arm 
receives massive doses of a chemotherapeutic 
agent (usually nitrogen mustard). A tour- 
niquent applied to the extremity cuts circu- 
lation from the rest of the body. Using a 
heart-lung machine, circulation in the leg or 
arm is maintained while large drug doses 
are added—doses which can be tolerated in 
an isolated area but not in the entire body. 

Anesthesiologists are perfecting a tech- 
nique at Anderson for the control of pain in 
cases of advanced malignancy. 

In medicine, Anderson’s staff was the first 
to suggest cutting the pituitary stalk in the 
brain to change hormone balance in ad- 
vanced breast cancer cases. Result?—a 
comparatively normal life without pain. 
Also in medicine, clinicians use radioisotope 
therapy for cancer of the stomach and intes- 
tines. 

In pathology, the staff has developed and 
refined the “cryostat,” an instrument which 
fixes frozen tissues to allow for final diag- 
nosis within minutes. Pathologists, too, are 
working on ways of detecting cancer cells in 
sputum with an eye to earlier diagnosis of 
lung cancer. 

PIONEERING 

In physics and radiology, the staff has at 
its research fingertips some of the world’s 
finest equipment. 

With the slightest trace of a British ac- 
cent, Physicist Warren Sinclair, formerly of 
London's Royal Marsden Hospital, said: 

“I believe that this institution has one of 
the most outstanding radiotherapy programs 
in the country. 

“Therapists here have a greater variety of 
radiation devices than any other institution 
in the U.S., and probably in the world.” 

Radiotherapy equipment includes two 
cobalt 60 units, a nine-ton Betatron and a 
newly-installed Caesatron unit. 

“These units,” said Dr. Clark, “give An- 
derson an excellent ‘panorama’ of equipment 
for radiation therapy.” 

He explained that the first Cobalt unit was 
designed at Anderson by Dr. Gilbert H. 
Fletcher, radiologist, and the late physicist, 
Leonard Grimmett, with Atomic Energy 
Commission help. “It was the first such de- 
sign approved by the AEC for therapeutic 
use, so I suppose you could say we're ‘pio- 
neers’ in that area of radiation,” Dr. Clark 
said. 

The second cobalt unit, newer in design, 
rotates around the patient. Both units have 
approximately the equivalent of 3-million 
volts. 

The 22-million-volt Betatron, one of the 
most powerful of all existing X-ray units, 
has great penetration and is usesd for deep- 
seated cancers (as found in the gall-bladder 
or cervix). 

The Cesatron, newest of the units, uses 
radioactive cesium in special cases (post- 
operative breast cancer, for instance) where 
less radiation penetration is required. 

About 90 patients a day are treated with 
these radiation units. 


CHEMOTHERAPY 


More than 20 percent of Anderson’s cur- 
rent research is in the growing field of chem- 
otherapy. In fact, Anderson is headquarters 
for the four-State Southwest Cancer Chemo- 
therapy Study Section, which includes sev- 
eral medical schools and hospitals. 

Latest drugs and chemicals are being 
tested by 32 staff members in 39 research 
projects for their effectiveness against can- 
cer, especially leukemia, which defies treat- 
ment by surgery or radiation. 

REINFORCEMENTS 


While research is the heart of the tumor 
institute, education is its soul. 

Anderson, for example, gives specialty 
training each year to about 60 residents and 
fellows in the basic and clinical ‘sciences; 
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holds an annual 8-day symposium on funda- 
mental cancer research which brings basic 
scientists from all over the world to report 
on latest research findings in 1 general re- 
search area -(this year’s meeting attracted 
524 delegates from 30 States and 14 foreign 
countries); conducts a fall clinical confer- 
ence for Texas physicians. to help them keep 
abreast on new methods of cancer diagnosis 
and treatment; operates a slide set service 
where Texas doctors can see color slides of 
21,000 examples of cancer cases ranging from 
the earliest. to the most advanced cancers; 
maintains for physicians a 15,000-volume li- 
brary devoted primarily to cancer, and has 
begun offering, in cooperation with the main 
university’s graduate school, academic work 
in graduate fields of biology, biochemistry, 
and physics. 
PRINTED WORDS 

One of Anderson’s liveliest educational as- 
pects deals with printed words. 

The Cancer Bulletin, a colorful, sprightly 
bimonthly journal with an international cir- 
culation of 50,000, is edited by Anderson’s 
staff to help practicing M.D.’s better diagnose 
and treat cancer. 

Begun in 1948, the bulletin has been de- 
scribed as a “departure from the yawn-pro- 
voking trend found in most medical jour- 
nals.” 

“Content—the bulletin’s essential aspect— 
is not overshadowed by color or layout,” said 
Dr. Russell W. Cumley, bulletin editor. 
“Every article gets hard scrutiny from 6 to 
12 scientists.” 

Since 1957, the staff has edited a major 
scientific publication, the “Year Book of 
Cancer,” the medical world’s first cancer di- 
gest of thousands of articles pertaining to 
this disease. 

Anderson joins hands with the University 
of Texas Press each year to put out in book 
form the papers delivered at the annual 
symposium. 

In. addition, a newsletter is mailed quar- 
terly to all Texas physicians to keep them 
posted on Anderson activities and policies. 

In the printed-words area, one must not 
overlook the 200 to 300 scientific papers pub- 
lished annually by the staff. 

EXCELLENT GARE 

Patients at the M. D. Anderson Hospital 
receive care and treatment usually unavail- 
able in their own communities (radiation 
units being too expensive for small hos- 
pitals). 

Anderson's patients (all Texans who must 
be referred by physicians) receive excellent 
care, said Dr. Melvin A. Casberg, univer- 
sity vice president for medical affairs. 

Of Anderson's 300 beds, some 65 percent 
are paid for by the State to accommodate 
indigent patients. The other 35 percent are 
for full-pay patients. 

Since its beginning in 1944, the staff has 
treated more than 28,000 patients. 

COMPETITION 


While Anderson faces a scientific problem 
on how to whip cancer, it faces other prob- 
lems, too, 

One of the most constant is the hiring of 
oustanding staff members. 

“In certain areas of basic research and 
laboratory work, industry and several out- 
of-State research and educational institu- 
tions offer much higher salaries,” Dr. Clark 
noted. “Our salary scales need to improve.” 

Other needs are for more research room 
(soon to be eased with the addition of a 
five-story research wing) and a nuclear 
reactor for research purposes. 

When the university’s committee of 75 
turned in its final report, it said that M. D. 
Anderson has an excellent opportunity to 
attain national and international leadership 
in the field) of cancer within the next 25 
years. 
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This prediction, well along the way to be- 
coming a reality, me\ns only one thing: 
the ultimate winner will be the State of 
Texas whose citizens may have a cancer-free 
future. 





FCC Rule Needs Changing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a great deal of interest in recent 
weeks in proposals to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 in order to allow 
news coverage by radio and television 
stations of candidates for public office 
without unreasonable application of the 
equal-time rule. 

The able junior Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HarTKE]) has helped a great deal to 
make possible the passage by the Senate 
on July 28 of legislation directed to this 
end. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an, excellent 
editorial on this subject published in the 
La Porte (Ind.) Herald-Argus of July 31, 
1959. 

The editorial follows: 

FCC RvuLE NEEDS CHANGING 


Television like radio is subject to Federal 
regulation in the public interest but there 
should be sensible regulation and only that. 
Newspapers can print or not print, in general, 
what they like, on the theory that those who 
publish newspapers have an adequate sense 
of responsibility to safeguard essential rights 
and fairness. Those individuals who control 
TV and radio stations should be conceded a 
somewhat similar sense of responsibility. 

Congress should pass as soon as possible 
the proposal to set aside the Federal Com- 
munications Commission's equal-air-time 
ruling, which borders on the ridiculous, even 
though the FCC was apparently serious in be- 
lieving the ruling carried out the intent of 
the Federal Communications Act. This rul- 
ing means that such eccentrics as Lar ‘““Amer- 
ica First” Daly, who runs often for the pure 
joy of running, is entitled to as much air 
time as any Republican and Democratic 
candidate for president. 

Should this ruling be applied vigorously, 
minor candidates for major offices, including 
a variety of freaks and crackpots, could cre- 
ate chaos on the air lanes hefore and during 
political campaigns. In 1956, for example, 
9 minor contenders campaigned for the pres- 
idency, gaining from 8 to 175,000 votes 
apiece. Had each of these demanded equal 
air time as President Eisenhower after his 
news conferences, the confusion can be 
imagined. 

The Senate bill would exempt all legiti- 
mate news programs, such as panel shows, 
interviews, and newsreels from the strict in- 
terpretation of the equal time regulation. 
This would appear to be reasonable. The TV 
and radio networks and stations, like news- 
papers and magazines, should be permitted 
to use their best. judgment in coverage of 
political personages as news rather than as 
men or women seeking office. 

The FCC can and must function to make 
Possible fair allocation of time on the air, 
waves for candidates whose purpose is to 
win votes. Bias or intolerance on the part’ 
of the stations or networks against any 
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legitimate candidate should not be permitted 
to bar him from the air lines or shove him 
away back in some corner. But the equal- 
time provision should be adjusted so that 
freedom of the air does not become ridicu- 
lous. 





Senior Citizens Month 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on March 
10 I introduced S.J. Res. 75, to provide 
for the designation of the month of May 
each year as Senior Citizens Month. 
Many of the State Governors have al- 
ready proclaimed this observation, hon- 
oring the 21 million American senior 
citizens past 60 years of age. 

I have an article from the September 
1959 issue of Senior Citizen describing 
this activity in the States, and the procla- 
mation for a Senior Citizens Month is- 
sued by Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, of New 
York, which I ask to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and proclamation were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

THIRD OBSERVANCE OF SENIOR CITIZENS MONTH 
(By Anna C. Leahy) 


The third nationwide Senior Citizens 
Month, sponsored by Senior Citizens of Amer- 
ica, was observed May 1959. Forty-four 
States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico issued proclamations while civic-minded 
organizations reinforced and supported the 
proclamations with effective programs. 

The general purpose of Senior Citizens 
Month is to call attention to the priceless 
human resources to be found in the talent, 
education, experience, and wisdom of older 
people. It is also to stress their physical, 
social, economic, and spiritual needs, and 
their right to equal opportunities for useful 
living in the community. 

The entire month is the most popular form 
of statewide ovservance as it allows activities 
to proceed at leisurely pace, and gives time 
for consideration of distance, transportation 
difficulties, and other problems. However, a 
week, day, or shorter period is often chosen 
for special types of events. 

Due to the number of SCM programs, it is 
possible to present only a few representa- 
tive ones. The examples given will indicate, 
to some extent, the high quality and valuable 
content of the work being done by individuals 
and organizations. 

New York State, a pioneer leader of the 
senior citizens movement, had its usual 
statewide program during May with a proc- 
lamation by Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller. The 
excellence of the social and economic con- 
tributions made by New York to its older 
citizens, at this time and during its year 
around program, has stimulated similar con- 
tributions throughout the Nation. 

Another observance that engaged the in- 
terest of people in all parts of the State is 
that of Washington, Sixty prominent peo- 
ple, each representing his own district, made 
speeches on topics concerning the interests 
and welfare of older people. Resource ma- 
terial was made available. This resource ma- 
terial included suggested picture shows; 
sample proclamations for mayors; fact sheets 
that gave basic information about older peo- 
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ple; statements of objectives, outlining prac- 
tical method of improving unhappy living 
conditions of many older people, and ideas 
for community observance through recrea- 
tion and other constructive projects with 
year-round possibilities. Miss Margaret 
Whyte, executive secretary for the Governor's 
council of the aging, is in charge of the 
Senior Citizens Month program. 

Fort Worth, Tex., observes the entire 
month but selects a week to emphasize 
phases of the senior citizens movement. 
During this week an outstanding citizen is 
honored at a dinner meeting by the Womans’ 
Civic Council, an organization formed by 25 
civic clubs. There is a proclamation by the 
mayor of the city and tributes are made to 
the guest of honor by religious and civic 
leaders. This year William J. Marsh, com- 
poser of the Texas State song, was chosen 
“in recognition of his many contributions to 
Fort Worth’s musical and cultural fields.” 
As a mark of special recognition, Gov. Price 
Daniel sent a scroll to be presented with 
the plaque given by the council. Mr. Her- 
bert Shore, president of Texas Society on 
Aging, made the principal address of the 
evening. About 350 guests were present. 

The Los Angeles area also observes Senior 
Citizens Month and selects a week for spe- 
cial activities. The following report was 
sent by Mr. T. H. Edwards, vice president 
Senior Citizens Association of Los Angeles 
County, 11921 Santa Monica Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, Calif.: 

The Governor of California proclaimed 
May as Senior Citizens Month and the week 
of May 17 to 23 was proclaimed Senior Citi- 
zens Week by the mayor of Los Angeles and 
all the mayors of cities in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty. Pasadena held a conference on aging 
on May 11 and 12 with two different work- 
shops each day with the purpose of educat- 
ing the various communities on the needs 
and problems of the aged and the responsi- 
bility of the communities, churches and 
clubs toward them. Libraries, homes, hous- 
ing authorities, and service clubs held open 
house for guests. 

May 17: Churches in each area partici- 
pated in honoring senior citizens at their 
services. 

May 18: The various senior citizen and 
service clubs held special events in the indi- 
vidual communities. 

May 18-20: Displays of senior citizen 
projects, hobbies, etc. were on exhibition ir 
the Los Angeles City Hall rotunda, and also 
in the Hall of Records building. 

May 19: At 9 o’clock a lawn bowling tour- 
nament. 

May 19: From 8 to 11 p.m. Free dance at 
the Shrine Exposition Hall in Los Angeles. 

May 20: A noonday luncheon with a noted 
speaker. 

May 21: 2 p.m. A special live stage show 
of singing, dancing, and acting from the 
entertainment world of Hollywood, with 
Francis X. Bushman as M.C. 

May 22: A shuffleboard tournament in one 
of the Los Angeles parks and also a stage 
show, “The Gay Nineties,” in Pasadena by 
local talent. 

Besides the special activities mentioned, 
the libraries, homes for the aged, housing 
authorities, and service clubs had various 
activities. The press and TV gave much 
publicity. The Senior Citizens Association 
worked in cooperation with many different 
organizations including Senior Citizens Serv- 
ice Center; Los Angeles City Recreation and 
Parks; Los Angeles County; Los Angeles 
County Commission on Aging; State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare; Welfare Planning; 
Church Welfare Federation; Welfare Plan- 
ning Council; Sears, Roebuck Foundation. 

The Senior Citizens Association of Los 
Angeles County is composed of 114 clubs in 
the county. There are 500,000 senior citi- 
zens in Los Angeles County. 
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First Lady Mamie Eisenhower entertained 
about 600 guests from local homes for the 
aged and the blind at a White House garden 
party on the afternoon of May 28. Although 
wheelchairs and canes were in evidence, 
there was an air of gaity and happiness with 
smiling exchanges of goodwill. Old friends 
met and new friends were made. Eighty- 
nine-year-old, Rebecca Clark, a resident of 
Carroll Manor, answered Mrs. Eisenhower's 
welcoming embrace by saying she had known 
the hostess “since she was a girl.” Exsoldier 
Floyd Jones, lying helpless on a wheelchair, 
held a mirror in order to see Mrs, Eisenhower 
as she greeted him. Refreshments were 
served at two bright red and white striped 
awning stands. The guests sat in chairs and 
listened to the Marine Corps Band playing 
national favorites. It was a happy and un- 
usual Senior Citizens Day. 

“Going Like Sixty” club, Oak Park, Mich. 
enjoyed May 19 as Senior Citizens Day with 
an outing by bus to Lansing, where they 
were entertained at luncheon by the Silver 
Toppers. 

On May 10, the Soroptimist Club of Poco- 
moke City, Md., dedicated Hartley Hall, a 
home for Senior Citizens, with Gov. J. Mil- 
lard Tawes as principal speaker. Guests 
from Washington, D.C., Annapolis, Salisbury, 
and other neighboring cities came to join 
the people of Pocomoke in applauding the 
Soroptimists for their superior achievement. 
The club bought an old mansion, remodeled 
it according to State building regulations, 
and at an open house announced plans for 
adding more rooms and building an infirm- 
ary. Miss Anna Davis, president of Soropti- 
mist said that now the building is paid for, 
they will concentrate on plans for mainte- 
nance and the care of about 25 guests. 

A Senior Citizens Conference was held May 
14, 1959, at the Opportunity School, West 
Columbia, S.C. Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, 
Washington, D.C., was guest speaker. Dr. 
Will Lou Gray, the State Director of SCA, 
presided. At this conference the first State 
branch of SCA was organized (see account 
in Senior Citizen July 1959:59). Follow- 
ing the conference the State Legislature 
created a Commission on the Aging. 

The president of the Soroptimist Inter- 
national of Clovis, N. Mex., Miss Alice G. 
Converse, reports a successful celebration of 
the first anniversary of the Senior Citizen 
Center of Clovis with 471 guests attending 
a fund raising barbecue. Senior citizen pro- 
grams were given publicity by newspapers, 
television, and radio. To illustrate the co- 
operation between State and cities, Miss 
Converse sends copies of proclamations by 
Gov. John Burroughs and Mayor Benjamin 
Newt Hudnall of Clovis. 

The names of the States participating in 
the senior citizens month program and of the 
Governors who issued proclamations or 
statements are: 

Alabama, John Patterson; Arizona, Paul 
Fannin; Arkansas, Orvale Faubus; California, 
Edmund Brown; Colorado, Stephen L. R. 
McNichols; Connecticut, Abraham Ribicoff; 
Delaware, J. Caleb Boggs; Florida, LeRoy 
Collins; Georgia, Ernest Vandiver; Idaho, 
Robert E. Smylie; Illinois, William G. Strat- 
ton; Indiana, Harold W. Handley; Iowa, 
Herschel C. Loveless; Kansas, George Dock- 
ing; Kentucky, Albert B. Chandler; Loui- 
siana, Earl K. Long; Maine, Clinton A. Clau- 
son; Maryland, J. Millard Tawes; Massachu- 
setts, Foster Furcolo; Michigan, G. Mennen 
Williams; Minnesota, Orville L. Freeman; 
Missouri, James T. Blair, Jr.; Nebraska, Ralph 
G. Brooks; Nevada, Grant Sawyer; New 
Hampshire, Wesley Powell; New . Jersey, 
Robert B. Meyner; New Mexico, John Bur- 
roughs; New York, Nelson A. Rockefeller; 
North Dakota, John B. Davis; Ohio, Michael 
V. Disalle; Oklahoma, J. H. Edmondson; 
Oregon, Mark O. Hatfield; Pennsylvania, 
David L. Lawrence; Rhode Island, Christo- 
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pher Del Sesto; South Dakota, Ralph Herseth; 
Tennessee, Buford Ellington; Texas, Price 
Daniel; Utah, George Dewey Clyde; Vermont, 
Robert T. Stafford; Virginia, J. Lindsay Al- 
mond, Jr.; Washington, Albert D. Rosellini; 
West Virginia, Cecil H. Underwood; Wiscon- 
sin, Gaylord A. Nelson; Wyoming, Joseph J, 
Hickey; Puerto Rico, Luis Mufioz-Martin; 
District of Columbia [Washington], Commis- 
sioners Robert E. McLaughlin, David B. 
Karrick, A. W. Welling. 
A NOTABLE PROCLAMATION 


Whereas the foundation of these United 
States of America has been solidly based on 
the foresight, initiative, courage, strength, 
and determination of our senior citizens; and 

Whereas these senior citizens have met the 
challenge of pioneering this country and 
especially our great Southwest with vision 
and firm resolve; and 

Whereas the second half of life should be 
richer and happier than it now is, and the 
facilities and opportunities for living a use- 
ful and happy life should not be denied to 
any person because of age; and 

Whereas increase in population of this age 
group due to the many components of the 
American way of life, becomes greater each 
year by a large percentage; and 

Whereas better provision should be made 
for housing, [education], recreational, and 
employment needs of our senior citizens, as 
well as care for those who are not able to 
care for themselves; and 

Whereas they should be given the oppor- 
tunity to continue to use their wealth of wis- 
dom, experience, and knowledge in aiding 
the community in which they live: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That I, Benjamin Newt Hudnall, 
mayor of the city of Clovis, N. Mex., do desig- 
nate the month of May as Senior Citizens 
Month in Clovis, and urge the cooperation of 
every organization, both religious and civic, 
in developing programs honoring and recog- 
nizing the necessary needs of our aging pop- 
ulation, and to ask for prayerful guidance 
and wisdom. Issued May 1, 1959, by Ben- 
jamin Newt Hudnall, mayor. 





PROCLAMATION 


“The Senior Citizens of America have 
asked me to proclaim May as Senior Citizens 
Month. I am happy to comply. 
“New York State is proud of its men and 
women who are 65 years of age or more. 
Their number today is in excess of 1.5 mil- 
lion. Their experience, judgment, skill, and 
loyaity constitute a major strength of our 
society. While the increase in the numbers 
of our aged brings with it new problems, 
what is needed, perhaps, above all is a new 
understanding among our people of the 
great opportunities that now exist to make 
the golden years in later life rich in service, 
usefulness, and creativity. 
“Unfortunately, too many of these men 
and women find themselves without a full 
outlet for their talents. Most of our large 
corporations have rules which retire people 
ata specified age, regardless of their physical 
and mental fitness for service. Most of them, 
of course, remain as well qualified as ever, 
but are confronted with the problem of in- 
action. 
“There are also people who find themselves 
jobless at the age of 45 through no fault of 
their own: They frequently encounter great 
difficulty in obtaining new positions, 
“The New York Legislature took action on 
- this issue last year by enacting a law which 
prohibits discrimination in employment on 
the grounds of age. This was a helpful 
measure but still much remains to be done 
to persuade many employers to live up to 
the spirit of that measure. 

“In New York, we are fortunate to have 
the services of the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Problems of the Aging. Its work 
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has received national and worldwide recogni- 
tion. It has been able to encourage housing 
for the aging, special counseling and place- 
ment of elder job seekers. It has also estab- 
lished Golden Age Clubs and community 
Programs for the elderly. 

“Various other State agencies, including 
the department of health, the social welfare 
department, the labor department, and the 
mental hygiene department, are also en- 
gaged in endeavors to meet this problem. It 
is desirable to focus attention on this issue. 

“Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do hereby 
proclaim the month of May 1959 as Senior 
Citizens Month in New York State, and I 
urge that social agencies, health and mental 
hygiene groups, churches, schools, fraternal 
and civic groups, and public and private 
agencies cooperate in promoting these pur- 

Given under my hand and the Privy Seal 
of the State at the capitol in the city of 
Albany this 15th day of April in the year of 
our Lord 1959. 

Netson A. ROCKEFELLER. 





United States and Italy Renew Food-for- 
Children Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the truly heartwarming activities carried 
on under our surplus agricultural com- 
modities distribution program is the 
joint program with Italy to provide food 
for needy Italian children. Under the 
program the United States makes dry 
milk and wheat flour available from 
Government-owned surplus commodity 
stocks. In turn, the Italian Government 
contributes food and distribution costs 
in the amount of $11 million per year. 

During the 4 years that the food-for- 
children program has been in operation, 
the United States has contributed ap- 
proximately 108,000 tons of surplus food 
for the benefit of some 5'2 million chil- 
dren. Under the terms of the renewal 
agreement for the coming year, we will 
provide food for use in over 34,000 school 
lunchrooms, children’s homes, kinder- 
gartens, and summer camps. 

Mr. Speaker, as this program offers 
an excellent demonstration of how our 
surplus food commodities can be used in 
the interest of humanity, I ask that the 
State Department press release of July 
30 be included with my remarks. 

Unrrep SraTes AND ITaLy RENEW Foop-ror- 
CHILDREN PROGRAM 

The agreement for a joint Italian-Ameri- 
can program to provide food for Italy’s needy 
children was renewed at a signing in Rome 
today by U.S. Ambassador J. D. Zellerbach 
and Italy's Foreign Minister Giuseppe Pella. 

The agreement covers the period from Oc- 
tober 1959 through September 1960 and will 
continue a cooperative child-feeding pro- 
gram which has been in operation for 4 
years. 

ina than 1,600,000 children benefit from 

program. Sixty percent of the food 
ae available under the program will go to 
depressed areas. Under terms of the agree- 
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ment, the program will provide food for use 
in over 34,000 school lunchrooms, children’s 
homes, kindergartens, and summer camps 
for children. 

The United States contribution for the 
year will continue at approximately the pres- 
ent level. Four thousand tons of dry milk 
and 23,000 tons of wheat flour will be trans- 
ferred by the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration from US. Government-owned 
surplus commodity stocks. 

The Government of Italy’s contribution to 
the program, including food and distribu- 
tion costs, will be continued at the present 
rate, which is valued at more than 7 billion 
lire ($11 million) per year. 

Not including the assistance provided for 
in today’s agreement, the United States since 
1956 has contributed about 108,000 tons of 
food toward the child-feeding program, 
which is carried out under the direction of 
the Administration for Italian and Interna- 
tional Assistance Activities, an Italian Gov- 
ernment agency. 





Recognition of Oregon’s Centennial by 
Weyerhaeuser Timber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the Weyerhaeuser News, a monthly 
company publication of the Weyerhaeu- 
ser Timber Co., contains an excellent 
article on the Oregon Centennial in its 
July issue. 

The article, entitled “Oregon’s 100th 
Birthday Party,” contains some won- 
derful pictures of logging and lumber- 
ing in the Pacific Northwest. I regret 
these cannot be printed because they 
graphically portray the role that logs 
and lumbering play in our State’s econ- 
omy. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the article be published in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

OREGON’s 100TH BIRTHDAY PARTY 


The group of bearded men who sat down 
together in 1957 to plan for Oregon’s admis- 
sion to the Union had little expectation that 
timber would dominate the future of their 
State. 

They were trappers, missionaries, farmers, 
lumbermen, miners, and merchants. What 
wealth they possessed could be credited to 
the gold rush boom in neighboring Califor- 
nia. Looking out the window of their Salem 
meeting place, if they could see all the for- 
ests of the State, a generous sample of Ore- 
gon’s green gold would unfold—magnificent 
stands of cedar, hemlock, spruce, Douglas-fir, 
and ponderosa pine—matting the hillsides 
and cluttering the valleys. 

For many years to come, settlers would 
hack and burn the trees to clear the way for 
more valuable lowland fields and pastures. 

The setting-of the 1957 territorial legisla- 
tive session was charged with hope.. Then, 
as now, the borders of Oregon contained 
more timber than any other State. But 
mining fever had spread from the Mother 
Lode and the Comstock and many pioneers 
pictured a path of gold and silver leading 
to the Beaver State’s future. 
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Agriculture, too, was booming. For 8 
years, the gold rush had demanded more 
fruits, grains, vegetables, and meats than 
the sparse white population of Oregon Ter- 
ritory could produce. 

The fur trade was responsible for the orig- 
inal settlement of the entire northern Pacific 
coast and there was reason to hope that the 
fashion for beaver hats would maintain trap- 
ping as an important Oregon industry. 

Other optimists pointed to the rich treas- 
ure chest of fisheries in the new State’s 
broad rivers and long coastline. 

But long before the residents of Oregon 
Territory voted on statehood in 1857, the 
predominance of timber in the lives of their 
descendants had been indicated. 

The Hudson’s Bay Co. established the first 
sawmill west of the Mississippi at Fort Van- 
couver on the Willamette River in 1827? 
In the early 1830’s, a mill at Oregon City 
was busy producing shingles for export to 
the Sandwich Islands. 

An upstart young village called Portland, 
located a few miles.downstream from Oregon 
City, was visited by four or five ships in 1848. 
Two years later, at the height of the gold 
rush, no less than 50 lumber-carrying vessels 
made it a port of call. 

There were 30 sawmills between the Co- 
lumbia River and the California line in 1849. 
But for many years, the major markets for 
timber products were limited to Oregon or 
California, which was quickly developing its 
own lumber mills. Heavily stocked timber- 
lands were selling for only a few dollars an 
acre even into the 20th century. 

The shadow of the future became clearer 
in the 1870’s and 1880’s as transcontinental 
railroads began to find their way into Oregon. 
At the same time, the advent of logging with 
railroads made the forests more accessible. 

The perfection of softwood plywood at 
Portland in 1905 was another harbinger of 
the potential usefulness~of Oregon’s giant 
trees. 

A new order in the industry was slow in 
arriving amidst the Nation's greatest stands 
of timber. It was climaxed when a series of 
disastrous forest fires shocked Oregonians 
into the realization that timber was the 
mainstay of their economy and their hope 
for the future. 

The still-barren hillsides of the Tillamook 
Burn continue as a reminder that the heri- 
tage can be destroyed through carelessness. 

Recognizing its indebtedness to nature's 
generosity with trees, Oregon is giving the 
place of honor to its billion-dollar industry 
during this year’s statehood centennial ob- 
servance. From June 10 to September 17, an 
estimated 8 million visitors will see the 
grandeur of the 33d State epitomized in a 
continuous spectacle on the banks of the 
Columbia. 

Among the eye-catching features at the ex- 
position grounds is the unique forest prod- 
ucts pavilion. Laminated wood forms the 
gracefully curving roof of the seven butterfly- 
like hyperbolic paraboloids that make up 
the structure. In its 24,000 square feet of 
floor space, timber products manufacturers 
and dealers will display the results of a 
century of progress in the use of wood. 

At the end of the 100-day exposition, the 
building will be turned over to Portland 
area 4-H groups for their permanent head- 
quarters. 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.'s colorful exhibit 
is located at one corner of the main ex- 
position building. It contains samples of 
essentially every company product, includ- 
ing laminated beams, milk cartons, Nu-loc, 
and edge-glued products, shipping contain- 
ers, pulp, plywood, lumber, and Silvatek 
products. 

The company also took part in the dis- 
play of a totem pole, a new landmark over- 
looking Portland. The 30-ton cedar log was 
donated by Weyerhaeuser’s St, Helen’s tree 
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farm. A three-unit miniature work train 
bearing the Weyerhaeuser symbol carts de- 
lighted centennial visitors on a half mile 
track around the fair grounds. Built by 
the Longview, Wash. mill shops, the gaso- 
line powered train will later be given to 
Portland’s zoo line railroad. 

Homebuilders and suppliers have taken 
more than 2 acres of interior display space 
to: demonstrate their arts and products. The 
Home of Ideas is another attractive show- 
case for wood that has become a favorite 
with visitors. 

A complete operating sawmill of pioneer 
days has been recreated next to the exposi- 
tion’s main exhibit building. It features a 
primitive whip-saw mill, operated by 
two men. One, atop a log on a platform, 
and another below the log, laboriously fash- 
ion boards with a hand saw. 

The operation is similar to one started at 
Coos Bay in 1853 near the site of Weyer- 
haeuser’s modern mill, which today produces 
350,000 board-feet of lumber in 8 hours. 

On a hillside near downtown Portland is 
a reminder of an earlier centennial cele- 
bration. It is the Hall of Forestry—better 
known to tourists as the world’s largest log 
cabin. Built entirely of wood, the sturdy 
building was a feature of Portland’s Lewis 
and Clark Exposition of 1905. It has defied 
time and weather to become the city’s most 
popular year-round tourist attraction as well 
as a reminder of the durability of wood. 

Oregon enters its second hundred years 
of statehood with the Nation’s largest quan- 
tity of standing timber. It has ranked first 
in the production of logs, lumber, and ply- 
wood since 1939. More than half of the 
State’s income is derived from forest prod- 
ucts. 

Though many of the pioneers couldn’t see 
Oregon’s forests because the trees got in the 
way, they would no doubt be pleased with 
the results of their efforts and the destiny 
they created for their new State. That heri- 
tage is the assured growth of Oregon’s in- 
dustries, its population and its trees into a 
limitless future. 





John W. Mahan, Commander in Chief, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Recently Observed the Capabil- 
ities of the 6th Fleet and Concluded 
It Is One of the Best Deterrent Forces 
America Has To Prevent War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include in the ConcRESSIONAL RECORD an 
interview article from the August issue 
of Navy magazine published by the Navy 
League of the United States. We have 
just spent a considerable amount of time 
determining the amount of money this 
Nation should spend for its defense dur- 
ing this fiscal year. Amid charges of 
waste, duplication, service rivalry, and 
conflicting missile systems it should be a 
real pleasure for all of us to see an out- 
standing example of a true force-in- 
readiness which is making the maximum 
use of its men and materiel and at the 
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same time is shielding this Nation 24 
hours each day. The source of this opin- 
ion comes from one of our most distin- 
guished citizens, John W. Mahan, com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

Jack Mahan is one of the most youth- 
ful and vigorous leaders that the VFW 
has ever had. He has greatly enhanced 
the stature and influence of the VFW in 
Washington and throughout the Nation. 
The membership has broken old records 
during his tenure. 

Commander Mahan has, of course, 
fought for all of the matters traditionally 
of serious interest to veterans. In addi- 
tion, he has energetically concerned 
himself with housing, education, and 
other matters of extreme importance to 
the Nation’s welfare. National defense 
policy has been of primary concern to 
him. It is in this field that I would like 
to bring his views before this body today. 
He has traveled extensively in surveying 
our national defense posture. On one of 
his trips he had an opportunity to see the 
important effects of seapower actively 
exercised in an area of continuing crisis. 
His remarks, expressed in interview form, 
show a keen analysis and deep under- 
standing of the military and diplomatic 
force constantly at work for us in the 
6th Fleet. As you will see from the 
interview, he was impressed by the ver- 
satility of the balanced fleet which allows 
it to patrol the international waters of 
the Mediterranean unhampered by the 
vexing problems of fixed bases. It can 
exert its influence with the proper degree 
of force in a matter of hours. Lebanon 
is a practical example. The 6th Fleet 
story follows: 

SixtH Pueet STory 

Question: Commander Mahan, we under- 
stand that you have recently visited the 6th 
Fleet in the Mediterranean? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question: What was your general impres- 
sion of the fleet during your visit? 

Answer: The 6th Fleet is one of the best 
deterrent forces America has to head off any 
local or general war. 

Question: What makes the 6th Fleet such 
a good deterrent? 

Answer: This is highly mobile force capable 
of striking anywhere in the Middle East and 
portions of Europe and Russia, if necessary. 
This flees is also a force of diplomatic 
strength, which many Americans probably. 
don’t realize. There is no way of telling just 
how far back these diplomats in uniform 
have thrown the Communist timetable in 
local areas touched by the 6th Fleet, but 
from what I observed, the people who have 
been exposed to these Americans have a bet- 
ter understanding and liking for Americans 
in general, than in most countries I have 
visited. 

Question: Commander Mahan, you men- 
tioned a “mobile force.” What, exactly do 
you mean by “mobile force’? 

Answer: The 6th Fleet is constantly on the 
move—it’s always moving around go- 
ing where it is needed, hence there are no 
power vacuums in the Mediterranean, be- 
cause the 6th Fleet has the capability to 
move quickly into troubled areas. This is 
what I mean by a mobile force. The fleet 
also contains a great deal of versatility— 
submarines, surface ships, carriers, and 
Marine landing forces. It can do the job 
on, over, under, and from the sea. It offers 
balanced seapower in all forms. From what 
I have seen, the 6th Fleet provides the 
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United States with otherwise unobtainable 
mobility and versatility in this critical area. 

Question: Do you believe as some do, that 
the aircraft carrier is outmoded as an effec- 
tive modern-day combat weapon? 

Answer: No, I certainly do not. Even 
though we are entering the age of missiles 
* * * the aircraft carrier is still a vital ele- 
ment of defense in conflicts where missiles 
are not appropriate. These carriers can de- 
liver precision attacks on picked targets and 
thus bring U.S. airpower to bear in any ac- 
tion we might be forced into. It also should 
be pointed out when talking about the pros 
and cons of aircraft carriers, that the enemy 
has modern aircraft that they will throw 
into a conflict, and this country must be ca- 
pable of meeting such a threat. The aircraft 
carrier today is one of the best answers to 
this problem. But to launch modern aircraft 
capable of defeating any aggressor force we 
must have modern carriers that can handle 
them. 

Question: Commander Mahan, do you 
mean that the Navy does not have the car- 
riers to do the job if this country is at- 
tacked? 

Answer: That is exactly what I mean. 
Most of the carriers now on active duty in 
the Navy are of World War ITI vintage, built 
either during or right after that war, and 
these carriers cannot take modern jet air- 
craft. Of course, the Navy does have some 
modern-day carriers, but they are few in 
numbers. Considering its normal life span, 
a ship is not much good to the Navy, or any- 
one else, after about 20 years—and World 
War II ended about 14 years ago. * * * Now 
many of these ships are getting to the end 
of the line. I firmly believe there is a defi- 
nite need for carriers, either as a weapon or 
as a deterrent to any type of warfare. Re- 
member the Russians can match us with air- 
craft and missiles, but they cannot match 
us with carriers. We must not let our mar- 
gin of superiority over communism be lost 
by our default in not building carriers. 

Question: But aren't these carriers vulner- 
able to both air and submarine attack? 

Answer: Any naval ship is a target for 
either submarine or air attack. But so is 
any type of military and air base. The Navy 
has various tricks of the trade they can em- 
ploy to offset an undersea or air attack. I 
am no expert in naval warfare, but I have 
seen some of the various defensive measures 
being used to protect the carriers. In any 
event, weapons are justified not by whether 
they are vulnerable to every action—all 
weapons and installations are vulnerable— 
but rather on the basis of what the weapon 
can do to the enemy. The carrier and ma- 
rine amphibious forces may well be our mar- 
gin of victory over communism in all-out 
war. The enemy must also be able to locate 
a carrier before they can launch any type of 
attack. These carriers are constantly on the 
move, so if the enemy cannot locate them, 
they certainly cannot attack them. Cer- 


tainly they are no more vulnerable to attack. 


than our fixed bases, and I believe them to 
be less vulnerable. 

Question: Do you think that the Navy is 
making too much fuss over getting modern 
earriers, and other types of ships? 

Answer: Again, no. Let me qualify the en- 
tire subject of ship procurement as I see it. 
The Navy is not in love with any one type of 
ship. They have eliminated the battleship 
over the clamorings of many people, and 
when the Navy feels that the aircraft carrier 
is no longer useful in our defense setup, I 
am sure they will move them out of the 
picture * * * the same also applies to de- 

and any other type of ship the Navy 
might have. Many ships the Navy has in 
the front-line defense system are old and 
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should be replaced if we are to keep control 
of the sea. For instance, about 80 percent 
of destroyer forces will have to be replaced 
within the next few years. These are a lot 
of ships, especially when you consider the 
destroyer is a multipurpose vessel capable 
of doing many jobs. 

Question: Mr. Mahan, aside from the car- 
riers what other general tsriking force does 
the Sixth Fleet have? 

Answer: Well, there are many and I am 
afraid I don’t have time to cover them all. 
One of the most impressive forces I saw were 
the battle-ready Marines carried by the Fleet. 

Question: How could such a Marine force 
be considered an important element, in say a 
brush fire war? It takes time and planning 
to put a Marine force ashore. 


Answer: Let me answer that question by 
saying this. It took only a few hours from 
the time President Eisenhower issued orders 
for the Marines to go into Lebanon until the 
first Marine hit the beach. Why? Because 
they had good planning and years of expe- 
rience and practice * * * and were prepared 
for such an incident. 

Question: Why are helicopters so impor- 
tant to the Marine Corps? 


Answer: Because the helicopters make pos- 
sible what the modern Marine Corps calls the 
vertical assault. The versatility and flexi- 
bility of this type of assault is practically 
unlimited, for it is based upon the idea of 
hitting the enemy where it will hurt him the 
most—and us the least. Combat ready 
Marines are transported in specially con- 
structed troop ships. From these ships they 
can launch their forces, by helicopter, in 
attacks behind enemy lines, cutting enemy 
communications and disrupting his pre- 
pared defenses. These forces are supplied by 
helicopter and other aircraft. Basically, the 
helicopter and the vertical assault give the 
Marines, and the Fleet of which they are an 
integral part, the ability to attack the enemy 
unencumbered by the usual difficulties and 
restrictions imposed by difficult terrain, in- 
adequate bleaches, and concentrations of 
enemy forces. Manmade and natural ob- 
stacles to landing our Marines are of little 
significance in the vertical assault. 

Question: You spoke of specially con- 
structed troop ships. What exactly do you 
mean? 

Answer: I believe the Navy calls them 
LPH’s—Landing Platform Helicopter. They 
are ships designed to carry Marine assault 
troops along with the helicopters necessary 
to carry these troops to land. The ships are 
equipped with helicopter platforms and the 
necessary helicopters. In this way there is 
no time lost getting the landing vehicle to 
the troops and then getting the troops 
ashore. Speaking of the Navy’s needs, I feel 
they should certainly have more of this type 
of ship. I think it is worth noting that, as 
an interim measure,.to meet the need for 
this type of ship, two of the Navy’s smaller 
carriers have been adapted for this service. 
These two ships, the Borer and the Princeton 
are manned by both sailors and marines. 
Their use in this way is a refiection of the 
wisdom of the Secretary of the Navy, Admiral 
Burke, and General Pate in finding a work- 
able solution to this pressing problem with- 
out spending huge sums of the taxpayers’ 
money to get results. The development by 
the Marine Corps in this landing tactic— 
vertical assault—is perhaps the most signifi- 
cant development in our combat techniques 
since World War II. It gives the Fleet an 
unprecedented flexibility in moving US. 
power from the sea to the shore. 

Question: How many marines are with the 
6th Fleet, and are they ready for combat 
operations? 
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Answer: Let me answer the lead part of 
your question first. There is one reinforced 
marine battalion with the 6th Fleet. They 
have their own engineers, artillery, etc. As 
for them being ready, I think the answer is 
a@ positive yes. From what I observed, each 
and every man, from the battalion comman- 
der to the newest private knows his job. 
Each also knows why he is there and what 
he must do if called upon. The morale is 
high and the spirit cannot be matched. 
After talking to some of them, I feel that 
this reinforced battalion shauld be expanded 
to a regiment that has the necessary support 
to fight. A regiment would certainly give us 
considerably more authority than the present 
battalion. 

Question: Could an enemy force bottle up 
the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean? 

*. Answer: It would take a great many ships 
to do this, plus additional aircraft. If an en- 
emy made 6th Fleet their sole target, it would 
take the pressure off the rest of the fleet 
making it possible for us to go where we 
wanted, when we wanted. No, I don’t be- 
lieve an enemy would do such a thing, but 
again, I’m not an expert. 

Question: Well, couldn’t an enemy destroy 
our supply bases in Europe, cutting off the 
fleet? 

Answer: First of all, the 6th Fleet is sup- 
plied directly from the United States * * * 
ships, food, personnel. Not unless they 
knocked out Norfolk could they stop supplies 
from getting through to the 6th Fleet. As 
long as we control the seas, I don’t think it 
will be possible for an enemy to stop supplies. 

Question: Commander Mahon, there has 
been some talk recently about splitting 
America’s defense forces into strategic and 
tactical force. What do you think about 
such a proposal? 

Answer: I think it would be a tragic mis- 
take if we do. 

Question: Why? 


Answer: Let’s take the 6th Fleet for in- 
stance. I have said earlier that it is a multi- 
purpose fleet, capable .of performing both 
strategic and tactical missions. Presently the 
6th Fleet’s mission if both tactical and stra- 
tegic. They are guarding allied sea commu- 
nications throughout the Mediterranean, 
while at the same time they are prepared to 
protect movements of Middle Eastern oil to 
Europe and the United States. The 6th Fleet 
in its role could also deny the use of the Med- 
iterranean to enemy shipping and protect 
our various north African bases. The fleet’s 
aircraft could fly both tactical and strategic 
missions in support of our allies, plus supply- 
ing them with arms and supplies. No, the 
6th Fleet is a good prototype of both strategic 
and tactical support. I think it would severe- 
ly cripple our defense to disrupt such a team. 
The country is very fortunate to have a fleet 
like the 6th, very lucky indeed, 

I have been dismayed and deeply dis- 
turbed by the proposals from several quar- 
ters that & new naval weapon be removed 
from naval command on the grounds that it 
is a strategic weapon. Now,I don’t claim to 
be an expert in naval warfare, or any other 
kind. But, it just seems to me, from my 
own limited military experience, that * * * 
well, you can’t put these things in such 
neatly divided categories like taetical or 
strategic. It seems to me that these pro- 
posals reflect the thinking of theorists, with 
no practical experience in the hard school of 
using—I guess application would be a better 
word—seapower. These men are captivated 
by the that command of a force 
should depend upon whether its targets are 
labeled strategic or tactical rather than upon 
the skill, knowledge, and experience needed 
to apply the force effectively against enemy 
targets. 
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Mrs. McGuire, a Texas Lady, and Her 
Sister in Maryland Are Leaders in 
Making a Better Life for Senior Citizens 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, of San Antonio, 
Tex., and her identical twin sister, Mrs. 
Margaret C. Schweinhaut, of Kensing- 
ton, Md., have been outstanding leaders 
in work to make a better life for elderly 
citizens of America. 

Mrs. McGuire has worked with the 
housing authority in San Antonio for 
18 years and has been instrumental in 
helping elderly citizens find satisfactory 
places to live. -She is also author of a 
book on this subject entitled “Housing 
for Elderly.” Her sister, Montgomery 
County delegate to the Maryland Gen- 
eral Assembly, introduced a bill which 
was quickly passed by the State’s legis- 
lature and created a committee to study 
the problems of the senior citizens of 
Maryland. Mrs. Schweinhaut is chair- 
man of the Maryland Commission on the 
Aging. 

Both Mrs. McGuire and Mrs. Schwein- 
haut show their active good citizenship 
by turning their_ideas and ideals into 
real action. 

I have known Mrs. McGuire for more 
than:15 years, and have watched her 
work with appreciation and enthusiasm. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp these articles: 

First. An article by Marie Smith from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
for Wednesday, August 5, 1959, entitled 
“Twins Take Up Cudgels for Oldsters— 
Aged Have Double Chance.” 

Second. An article by William T. No- 
ble from the Detroit News for Thursday, 
June 25, 1959, entitled “Twins Living 
Far Apart Find Careers Run Together.” 

Third. An article from the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald for Sunday, 
July 12, 1959, entitled “Tawes Appoints 
Commission on Problems of the Aging.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, Aug. 5, 1959] 
Twins TAKE up CUDGELS FoR OLDSTERS— 
Acep Have DovusLe CHANCE 
(By Marie Smith) 

When members of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Problems of the Aged show” up 
for their hearing this morning they may 
think they’re seeing double. In the audi- 
ence will be handsome, silver-blond identi- 
cal twins who all their lives have been caus- 
ing people to biink and look again. 

They are Margaret C. Schweinhaut, Mont- 
gomery County's delegate to the Maryland 
General Assembly, and her younger sister 
(by 5 minutes), Marie C. McGuire, of San 
Antonio, Tex. ‘ 

Mrs. McGuire, who is executive director of 
the San Antonio Authority and a 
director of the National Association of Hous- 
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ing and Redevelopment, will tell the sub- 
committee headed by Senator Par Mc- 
Namara, Democrat, of Michigan, about San 
Antonio’s pioneer work in providing housing 
and recreation facilities for the aged. 

Mrs. Schweinhaut, who is chairman of 
Maryland’s Commission on Problems of the 
Aging, will testify later. Today she'll listen 
to the testimony of others to get informa- 
tion that may be adaptable to that group's 
work. 

Although the twins, who were born and 
grew up in Montgomery County, have lived 
1,800 miles apart since their marriages 30 
years ago, their careers have run a parallel 
course. 

Both are Democrats and interested in poli- 
tics. Marie worked in Senator LyNDoN 
JornNnson’s first campaign for the Senate in 
1938. Her political activities have been cur- 
tailed since she began work with the hous- 
ing authority 18 years ago. 

During part of that time, Margaret was 
assistant to the director of women’s activi- 
ties of the Democratic National Committee 
and while she was busy during a campaign, 
Marie would come to Washington to take 
care of Margaret’s children. 

Yesterday, the twins recalled that when 
Peggy first ran for the Maryland House of 
Delegates in 1050, it was Marie’s picture on 
her campaign cards. 

“I gave her the cards as my contribution 
to the campaign and had them printed in 
Texas. I didn’t have a picture of Peggy, so 
I used my own and no one knew the differ- 
ence.” 

But Peggy figures that must have been 
bad luck. “I lost that tithe,” she said. 

It was 5 years ago that Marie began think- 
ing in terms of housing for older people and 
Peggy, who had just been elected to the 
Maryland Legislature began asking what her 
State was doing for its senior citizens. 

As a result of Marie’s work that Tol- 
lowed, 610 units in San Antonio’s public 
housing have been taken over for housing the 
aged, and in just 2 weeks, the city will open 
86 motel cottage units giving the aged a 
choice of multistory or ground-level living. 

Three years ago, Peggy Schweinhaut intro- 
duced a bill in the Maryland Legislature to 
create a legislative study committee to decide 
what Maryland was doing and where action 
was needed. It recommended a commission 
on the aged, and legislation creating the in- 
dependent agency sailed through the legis- 
lature earlier this year and was the first one 
signed by the incoming Gov. Millard Tawes. 

Because of Peggy’s pioneering and promot- 
ing of the legislation and interest in problems 
of the aged, she was appointed commission 
chairman. 

The twins went to the beauty shop yester- 
day and had their silver locks styled identi- 
cally. Then they turned heads at the Statler 
embassy room where they recalled over lunch 
some of their “look alike” experiences. 

They recalled: 

That Marie accompanied Peggy’s husband 
to an official judicial reception here once 
when Peggy was awaiting the birth of one of 
her two children. 

They always made the same mistakes on 
examinations at school, although the teacher 
seated them on opposite sides of the room. 

One striking difference in the sisters’ lives 
is that Mrs. Schweinhaut has two daughters 
and Mrs. McGuire has no children. But be- 
cause they have visited each other frequent- 
ly “the children feel like they have two 
mothers instead of one,” said Peggy Schwein- 


i 


The twins no longer dress alfke. “We did 
that until we graduated from high school 
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[From the Detroit News, June 25, 1959] 


Twins Livinec Far Apart FIND CAREERS RUN 
TOGETHER 


‘(By William T. Noble) 


Ann ArsBor, June 25.-—Two handsome 
sisters are creating a stir among delegates 
attending the National Leadership Training 
Institute here. And not only for their 
erudition. 

The sisters, both delegates, are identical 
twins. After a first glance at the tall, white- 
haired women, delegates blink and look 
again. It’s like seeing double, and it’s pleas- 
antly upsetting. 

Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, of San Antonio, 
Tex., and Mrs. Margaret C. Schweinhaut, of 
Kensington, Md., are representing their re- 
spective States at the conference on design 
for retirement in preparation for the White 
House conference on aging, to be held in 
January, 1961. 

PATTERNS CONVERGE 


The fact the sisters are attending the 3- 
day conference together is the result of one 
of those strange quirks that direct identical 
twins to think and act almost in unison. Al- 
though they went separate ways 30 years 
ago their activities almost uncannily have 
followed similar patterns. 

Their tastes are identical—including poli- 
tics. Both are’: Democrats, and are eager to 
use their varied talents to aid underprivileged 
persons. Both are university graduates. 

Born in Maryland, December 1, 1904, the 
sisters dressed alike and were inseparable 
until Marie married John McGuire, now an 
engineer at the Kelly Air Force Base, San 
Antonio. Six months later Margaret mar- 
ried Henry A. Schweinhaut, now a retired 
Federal judge, and remained in Maryland. 

Both plunged into politics and social work. 
Mrs. McGuire became an active member of 
a long list of various commissions on ap- 
pointment from governors. Mrs. Schwein- 
haut now is serving her second term as a 
member of the Maryland general assembly. 

When it came time to send delegates to 
the institute here, Governors of the widely 
separated States chose the sisters. 

“It was a wonderful feeling to know we 
would be working together on a project so 
close to our hearts,” said Mrs. McGuire. 
“But I can’t say we were too surprised to 
learn we both were being sent to the same 
conference. We think alike and, therefore, 
it seemed quite natural we would attend 
such a meeting.” 


IDENTITY MISTAKEN 


The sisters see each other quite frequently. 

In February Mrs. McGuire attended a ses- 
sion of the Maryland General Assembly to 
observe sister Margaret in action, It created 
@ commotion. 

Perry O. Wilkinson, speaker of the house, 
ordered Mrs. McGuire to get out of the ab- 
sent Hartford County delegate’s seat and 
into her own Montgomery County position. 
When Mrs, Schweinhaut arose to explain she 
was properly seated, Wilkinson's eyes 
popped. And then it was explained. 

The sisters, descendants of a colonial fam- 
ily that settled in Maryland in 1792, fre- 
quently send each other identical Christmas 
gifts. 

There have been incidents of extrasensory 
perception. 

When Marie left Maryland to make her 
home in Texas 30 years ago, Margaret 
awakened one night from a deep slumber. 

“I dreamed my sister had smashed a glass 
table,” said Margaret. “I wanted to know 
all the details.” 

Marie said that at precisely the same mo- 
ment she had broken a motel table while 
ironing. 

On another occasion Margaret packed her 
suitcases and told her husband she soon 
would have to visit Marie in a hospital. 
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Later the word arrived. Marie, indeed, had 
been hospitalized by a recurrent ulcer. 

On the problems of aging, they are com- 
pletely in accord: Oldsters should use their 
wisdom to help elect better representatives. 

“The term ‘elder statesmen’ came from the 
Greeks who recognized the fact that older 
people are knowledgeable and therefore 
should help govern the country,” said Mrs. 
Schweinhaut. “Retired folks should use 
their time and energy in politics. Too few 
of them do it.” 

There is one striking difference in the sis- 
ters’ lives. Mrs. Schweinhaut has two 
daughters. Mrs. McGuire has no children. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, July 12, 1959] 
Tawes APPOINTS COMMISSION ON PROBLEMS OF 
THE AGING 

ANNaPOLis, July 11.—Gov. J. Millard Tawes 
today appointed a newly created State com- 
mission for the aged and designated Dele- 
gate Margaret Schweinhaut, Democrat, of 
Montgomery as chairman. 

The 16-member agency will be known as 
the State coordinating commission on the 
problems of the aging. It was created by the 
1959 legislature to help older citizens in 
problems of employment, housing, medical 
services, and recreational activities. 

Delegate Schweinhaut headed the legis- 
lative council committee which drafted the 
bill. It was the first act to be signed by the 
Governor after taking office and was listed 
as one of his campaign goals. 

Tawes said at the time that a tremendous 
increase in the number of persons over 65 
has “created problems which are beyond the 
powers of individuals or private philan- 
thropy to resolve * * * [it] becomes the re- 
sponsibility of the State to point the way to 
a better living for this group which con- 
stitutes 84% percent of our total population.” 

The commission consists of 10 nonpaid 
members appointed by the Governor and 6 
ex officio members from State departments 
which have some connection with problems 
of the aged. 

Named by Tawes to serve with Delegate 
Schweinhaut are: « 

Senator William S. James, Democrat, of 
Harford, representing the Maryland Senate; 
4 years. 

Dr. C. Rodney Layton of Centreville, rec- 
ommended by the medical and chirurgical 
faculty of Maryland, member of the medical 
organization’s geriatrics committee; 2 years. 

Dr. Herman Seidel, of Baltimore, chairman 
of the Baltimore City Medical Society’s com- 
mittee on geriatrics and chief of medicine 
at the Levindale Hebrew Home; 2 years. 

Edwin Abbott, of Dundalk, international 
representative of the United Steel Workers 
of America, representing labor, for 3 years. 

James T. Stott, of Baltimore, industrial 


relations official of the Bethlehem Steel Co., - 


representing industry; 3 years. 

Dr. Matthew L. Tayback, of Baltimore, as- 
sistant commissioner of health for Balti- 
more city, professor of biostatics at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, chosen under a pro- 
vision that one member shall be knowledge- 
able in research; 5 years. 

Msgr. Leo J. Coady, of Hyattsville, chaplain 
of Carroll Manor, a home for the. aged, di- 
rector of catholic charities in the District of 
Columbia and Prince Georges County; 5 
years. 

Dr. Furman L. Templeton, of Baltimore, 
executive director of the Baltimore Urban 
League; 6 years. 

M. Shakman Katz, of Baltimore, vice pres- 
ident, K. Katz & Sons, men’s clothing; 6 years. 

Ex officio members: Thomas J. S. Waxter, 
director, department of public welfare; Dr. 
Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., State superintendent 
of schools; Dr. Perry F. Prather, director, 
State department of health; Dr. Clifton T. 
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Perkins, commissioner, Gepartment of men- 
tal hygiene; Joseph Mevyerhof, chairman, 
State planning commission; David L. B. Frin- 
ger, director, employment service, of the de- 
partment of employment security. 

The Commission is authorized to hire a 
full-time executive director and was given 
@ $25,000 appropriation as a starter for its 
work. 

It is empowered to make suc 
studies concerning the problems 
as it may determine “to promote in every 
manner possible the welfare and the better- 
ment of the aged people of this State.” 

Recommendations for legislation are to be 
submitted to the Governor. 


h surveys and 
of the aging 


Results of Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


: OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
should like to include a tabulation of 
responses totaling over 7.000, to my ques- 
tionnaire recently mailed to some 35,000 
constituents in my congressional dis- 
trict, seeking their views on current poli- 
tical issues. 

I should particularly iike to call at- 
tention to the fact that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of their replying feel that 
legislation should be enacted in the labor 
field, and that to be effective, provisions 
should be included to restrict secondary 
boycotts and blackmail picketing. 

With respect to choices for presiden- 
tial candidates, this poll indicates a 
strong preference for Vice President 
Nrxown over Governor Rockefeller and on 
the Democratic side, a slight lead for 
Senator KENNEDY over Adlai Stevenson. 
The tabulation was made prior to the 
Vice President’s recent trip to the Soviet 
Union and Poland: 

TABULATED RESPONSES TO 1959 QuESTIONNAIRE 
MaILep BY CONGRESSMAN FRELINGHUYSEN 
1. On the subject of a balanced budget do 

you favor: 

(a) Curtailing our domestic programs, if 
necessary, to balance the budget? Yes, 68.4 
percent. No, 19.6 percent. No opinion, 12 
percent. 

(b) Cutting defense spending, if neces- 
sary, to balance the budget? Yes, 24.4 per- 
cent. No, 58.4 percent. No opinion, 17.2 
percent. 

(c) Balancing the budget regardless of 
defense or domestic considerations? Yes, 
25.4 percent. No, 47.9 percent. No opinion, 
26.7 percent. 

2. On the subject of labor legislation do 
you believe: 

(a) Legislation is needed to curb abuses 
by certain labor unions? Yes, 94.7 percent. 
No, 2.2 percent. No opinion, 3.1 percent. . 


(b) If labor reform legislation is enacted, - 


should provisions be included to restrict 
secondary boycotts and “blackmail” picket- 
ing? Yes, 88.4 percent. No, 4.5 percent, No 
opinion, 7.1 percent. 
3. Which form of Federal aid to education, 
if any, do you favor? 
(a) Aid in school construction 
to needy areas? Yes, 57.5 percent. No, 19.9 
percent. No opinion, 22.6 percent. 
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(b) Aid for teachers’ salaries as well as 
school construction? Yes, 32.3 percent. No, 
44.2 percent. No opinion, 23.5 percent. 

(c) No Federal aid? Yes, 28.2 percent. 
No, 32.2 percent. No opinion, 39.6 mt. 

4. In our foreign aid program would you 
favor a shift in emphasis from military as- 
sistance to economic aid? Yes, 48.8 percent. 
No, 30.8 percent. No opinion, 20.4 percent, 

5. On the subject of farm subsidies: 

(a) Should we reduce Government price 
supports and attempt to return to a free 
market system? ‘Yes, 84.3 percent. No, 6.1 
percent. No opinion, 9.6 percent. 

(b) Should we cut off all farm subsidies? 
Yes, 47.6 percent. No, 30.6 percent. No 
opinion, 21.8 percent. 

6. (a) Whom would you prefer as the Re-. 
publican presidential candidate in 1960? 


Name: Percent 


(b) Whom would you prefer as the Demo- 
cratic candidate? 


Name Percent 


Symington 
Humphrey 
- Kefauver 


Jehudi Ashmun, Father-of Liberia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Jehudi 
Ashmun, known as the father of Liberia, 
was among the first children born in 
the community of Champlain, N.Y., fol- 
lowing its settlement in the late 18th 
century. He was among the first to 
publicly state the opinion that if slavery 
continued, it was certain to overthrow 
the United States and bring it to chaos. 
He proposed the purchase of all slaves 
by the Government. 

The village of Champlain, N.Y., will, 
on August 8, as part of the Champlain 
Festival, have a special program honor- 
ing Jehudi Ashmun. Among those at- 
tending will be ex-President King of 
Liberia, Ambassador Padmore, and the 
New York Liberian consul general. I 
ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from a pamphlet prepared by the com- 
munity as part of this commemoration 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
oRD. The citizens of Champlain are to 
be complimented for their efforts to pre- 
serve a too-little-known corner of our 
American history and heritage. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
oRD, as follows: 

JreHuvI ASHMUN 

Champlain was first settled in 1788. Six 
years later, on April 24, 1794, a son was born 
to one of the original settlers, Samual Ash- 
mun, and his wife Parthenia. 

Jehudi Ashmun attended Middlebury Col- 
lege and University of Vermont. He earned 
his way by teaching in his native yillage. 
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His future wife, Catherine D. Gray, also 
taught in Champlain. 

After graduation he served as a profes- 
eor in the Theological Seminary at Bangor, 
Maine, but in 1819 moved to Baltimore and 
to Washington, where he edited several reli- 
gious periodicals. 

About this time he became active in the 
American Colonization Society, which was 
endeavoring to establish a colony in Africa 
for former Negro slaves. In 1822 he and his 
wife sailed for this newly created settlement 
of Liberia with the second shipload of colo- 
nists, intending to return to America imme- 
diately. 

But on his arrival in Africa in August, he 
found the colony in a wretched state of dis- 
order and demoralization, without leaders 
due to death and desertion, and on the point 
of extinction through incursions of the 
neighboring savages. 

With extraordinary energy and ability he 
undertook the task of reorganization. In No- 
vember he was attacked by a force of 800 
savages. Although he and his wife were both 
stricken by fever, he repelled the attack with 
only 35 men and boys under him. A few 
days later a larger attacking force was re- 
pulsed. 

His wife died shortly thereafter, but Jehudi 
Ashmun remained in Liberia for 6 years. 
Working incessantly for the development 
of the colony, he expanded its territory, in- 
creased its agriculture and commerce, codi- 
fied its laws, and initiated a democratic form 
of government. In July 1828, completely 
broken in health, he returned to America. 
Less than a month later, on August 25, 1828, 
he died in New Haven, Conn., where he is 
buried. 

Jehudi Ashmun, the father of Liberia. 


SOME NOTES ON JEHUDI ASHMUN 
FOREWORD 


These notes on Jehudi Ashmun cover two 
periods in his life. The first reviews every- 
thing that has been learned about his youth 
until he left Champlain, never to return. 
The information has been gleaned from the 
“Life of Jehudi Ashmun,” by Ralph Ran- 
dolph Gurley, published in 1835, and from 
the research among local records by my 
father, Hugh McLellan. 

The second section is composed of six 
letters discovered last year among the papers 
of the American Colonization Society in the 
Library of Congress. It is believed that they 
have not previously been published. These 
letters cover the last few months of his life, 
with his hopes of returning to Champlain, 
and his death and funeral in New Haven, 
Conn. 

A poem to his memory, written shortly 
after his death by the New England poet, 
Mrs. Sigourney, will be found at the end of 
this article. 

The site of Jehudi Ashmun’s birthplace, on 
Oak Street just north of the village of 
Champlain, is indicated by a historical sites 
marker, erected by the State of New York in 
1938. 

CHARLES WOODBERRY MCLELLAN. 

CHAMPLAIN, N.Y., August 1959. 


JEDUDI ASHMUN IN CHAMPLAIN 


Jehudi Ashmun left his native village of 
Champlain in 1816, before he was 22 years 
old—never again to see his parents, his 
brothers and sisters, his boyhood friends. 

From his diaries and his letters, as pub- 
lished in his “Life” in 1835, and from the 
meagre surviving local records, we can learn 

of his childhood and youth—not 
@ great deal, but sufficient to show the de- 
velopment of his character and the growth 
of his consuming determination to obtain an 
education. 

The earliest reference to him is found in 
a day book of one of Champlain’s first doc- 
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tors, Dr. Benjamin Moore. On August 2, 
1805, medicine valued at 1244 cents was de- 
livered to Samuel Ashmun Esq pr Huda. 

According to the records of the Presby- 
terian Church, on April 5, 1807, Samuel 
Ashmun and Mary, Nancy, Jehudi, Ray- 
mond, Samuel, Hariot, Eunice, and Orson 
Branch, his children by Parthena his wife 
was baptised by Rev. Amos Pettengill. 
Three years later, on July 15, 1810, Jehudi 
Ashmun was received into the church as a 
member. 

From his “Life” we find that he com- 
menced his studies—beyond that which was 
to be obtained in the local school—in 1808, 
under the tutelage of Reverend Pettengill, in 
preparation for further formal education. 
These studies were seemingly continued for 
the next 3 years, with occasional trips away 
from home on account of his health. Dur- 
ing this period he considered the possibility 
of studying medicine or the law—in 1811, 
he obtained brief employment with a lawyer 
in the city of Troy, N.Y.—but finally deter- 
mined that his life must be devoted to 
educational and missionary labors. 

In 1812, therefore, he entered Middlebury 
College. Two years later he transferred to 
the University of Vermont at Burlington, 
seemingly for economic reasons, where he 
gradutaed in 1816 with the degrees of A.B. 
and A.M. and with “literary honors.” His 
college career was repeatedly interrupted by 
poor health; in 1813 he is traveling in Ver- 
mont, and in 1814 in Connecticut. 

From one of these trips, probably in 1813, 
the death of two of his sisters called him 
home, and it is presumed that it was at 
this time that he organized and took com- 
mand of a military corps. During these war 
years Champlain was alternately occupied 
by British and American troops, and Jehudi 
was greatly perturbed by the burning by 
the British of the church-schoolhouse, al- 
though justified by the fact that it was at 
the time being used as an American mil- 
itary depot. 

The size of his family prevented much 
parental financial assistance, resulting in 
further interruptions in his efforts to com- 
plete his college education by the necessity 
of earning his own living and tuition. This 
he accomplished by teaching school, at least 
one season in Champlain. 

A fragment of school records has been 
preserved which show that the first common 
school district in the town of Champlain 
paid $66 in March 1815 to Mr. Jehudi Ash- 
mun for instruction. On July 17 of the 
same year $24 was paid to Miss Catherine 
Gray, instructress and $21'to Mr. Ichabod 
Fitch for boarding instructress. It is in- 
teresting to note that Jehudi’s father Sam- 
uel was one of the three school trustees at 
the time. 

Research has failed to identify Catherine 
Gray, beyond the fact that she had at- 
tended a girl’s school in Middlebury, Vt. 
Whether Jehudi first met her there, and 
suggested her to the Champlain school as 
a@ teacher, or whether he met her in Cham- 
plain while they were both teaching there, 
has not been determined. However, an at- 
tachment was formed, resulting in their 
marriage 3 years later. In 1822 she accom- 
panied him to Liberia, where she died 3 
months after their arrival. 


After his graduation from the University . 


of Vermont in 1816, Jehudi accepted a posi- 
tion as the first instructor in the newly 
founded Maine Charity School. So far as has 
been discovered, he never returned to Cham- 
plain, nor saw any of his family again. 
Jehudi Ashmun, as has been stated, suffer- 
ed from poor health during much of his life. 
While this may be partially attributed to 
Physical causes, a certain amount must be 
laid to the intensity of his character. He 
was ever a strict self-disciplinarian and task- 
master, as ig shown in his journals which ac- 
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count for every waking moment devoted to 
some form of self-improvement or labors in 
behalf of others. 

We may judge something of his intensity 
from a letter written to him in 1817 by a 
clergyman, one of the trustees of the Maine 
Charity School: 

“You have preached 25 times in 2 months; 
that is, 15 times more than you ought to 
have preached. You do right to tell me your 
faults, and I shall do right in reproving you. 
Hear me then. If you will persist in preach- 
ing at such a rate, your race will be short. 
You ought to begin as you can hold out. 
Preach only when duty e¢alls, and attend 
more to a regular course of studies. Count 
me not your enemy, because I thus write. 
It is not the language of hatred, but of love.” 

This typifies his method of working 
throughout his life. Hig perpetual urge to 
keep going, his feeling that he could not re- 
lax for a moment, his sense of obligation to- 
ward his fellow men—these as much as a frail 
body brought him to an early grave. 


DEATH OF ASHMUN 
(By Lydia Huntley Sigourney) 


“Whose is yon sable bier? 

Why move the throng so slow? 

Why doth that lonely mother’s ear 
In sudden anguish flow? 

Why is that sleeper laid 
To rest in manhood’s pride? 

How gained his cheeks such pallid shade? 
I spake, but none replied. 


“The hoarse wave murmur’d low, 

The distant surges roar’d; 

And o’er the sea in tones of war 
A deep response was poured; 

I heard sad Africa mourn 
Upon her billowy strand; 

A shield was from her bosom torn, 
An anchor from her hand, 


“Ah! well I know thee now, 

Though foreign suns would trace 

Deep lines of death upon thy brow, 
Thou friend of misery’s race; 

Their leader when the blast 
Of ruthless war swept by, 

Their teacher when the storm was past, 
Their guide to worlds on high. 


“Spirit of Power, pass on! 

Thy homeward wing is free; 

Earth may not claim thee for her son, 
She hath no chain for thee; 

Toil might not bow thee down, 
Nor Sorrow check thy race, 

Nor Pleasure win thy birthright crown, 
Go to thy own blest place!” 





Resolution on a Strong Foreign Policy 
Adopted by the American Legion, De- 
partment of West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
received Resolution 48 from Tommy E. 
Jones, department adjutant, the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of West Virginia. 
This resolution was adopted at the 4ist 
annual department convention held in 
Parkersburg, W. Va. The members re- 
quest that a firm stand be taken to resist 
the Communist sphere of influence and 
establish a strong foreign policy. 
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The above-mentioned resolution fol- 
lows: 
RESOLUTION 48 OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF WEST VIRGINIA 


The following resolution was adopted at 
the concluding session of the 4lst annual 
department convention of the American 
Legion, Department of West Virginia, on 
Sunday, July 26, 1959, in Parkersburg, W. Va.: 

“Whereas the department convention of 
the American Legion of West Virginia was 
addressed by Gen. Carlos P. Romulo in a most 
forthright and enlightening manner, tracing 
the history of the progression of the Com- 
munist plan, proclaimed by them, and made 
possible by the weakening of the United 
States of America from its rapid postwar 
demobilization, and impliedly augmented by 
subsequent lack of decision on a firm policy 
of resistance at crucial times and points; and 

“Whereas he pointed to and enumerated 
the many countries and hundreds of millions 
of people who have been overrun and en- 
slaved by Communist rule, while the free 
world stood by, lacking strength and the 
willingness to sacrifice, necessary to save 
those free people; and 

“Whereas, from the history and pattern of 
the Communist aggression, it has become 
clearly evident that unless a firm and sacri- 
ficial stand is now taken and backed by 
adequate strength and determined resistance 
to every effort to spread the Communist 
sphere of influence, it will be inevitable that 
the remaining free nations will be gradually 
engulfed by the Red flood; and 

“Whereas the American Legion deplores 
the seeming lack of understanding of and 
indifference to the meaning and dangers, 
inherent in these facts, by the average citi- 
zen, and particularly by many of our public 
officers responsible for formulating and im- 
plementing our foreign policy and an ade- 
quate national defense: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the American Legion, De- 
partment of West Virginia, in convention 
assembled, this 26th day of July 1959, That 
with the guidance and under the everlasting 
supervision of almighty God, that we call 
upon our representatives in the U.S. Senate 
and Congress to take a firm and audible 
stand on the issues involved in these alarm- 
ing problems, to the end that a strong, vigor- 
ous foreign policy may be forthwith estab- 
lished, maintained and defended by every 
necessary implement of national] defense and 
requisite cooperation with our allies; and 

“That we call upon our public officers and 
representatives to discard all political expedi- 
ency, and patriotically turn their undivided 
attention to problems inherent in saving 
our country, while there is yet time, from 
the fate of Rome and other great nations 
which fell because of indifference and weak- 
ness of their people and their leaders; and 

“That we particularly call upon all mem- 
bers of the American Legion to fulfill the 
serious patriotic responsibility of bringing 
home to our people the truth of this situa- 
tion and of aiding and stimulating our pub- 
lic officers in implementing of action re- 
quired to meet this alarming necessity; and 

“That this resolution be immediately re- 
leased to the press and copies sent to the 
West Virginia representatives in the US. 
Senate and Congress and to Ambassador 
Romulo and the President of the United 
States. Also to the Honorable Christian 
Herter, Secretary of State, and the Honorable 
Neil McElroy, Secretary of Defense, and that 
it be forwarded for submission to the na- 
tional convention at Minneapolis for action 
thereon, and a copy hereof be sent to each 
post in the department of West Virginia.” 

I, Tommy E. Jones, do hereby certify that 
I am the duly elected, qualified and acting 


adjutant of the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of West Virginia, and that the above 
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is a true and correct copy of the resolution 
adopted by the 41st annual department con- 
vention, at its concluding session, of the 
American Legion, Department of West Vir- 
ginia, on Sunday, July 26, 1959, in Parkers- 


burg, W. Va. 
Given under my hand this 28th day of 


July 1959, at Charleston, W. V2. 
[SEAL] Tommy E. Jones, 
Department Adjutant. 


Help for the Aging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that the benefits of modern-age de- 
velopment and discoveries that improve 
living conditions for humanity are 
manyfold—major among which has 
been the extension of the lifespan for 
human beings. 

Today, there are an estimated 15 mil- 
lion people over 65. An estimated 1,000 
more persons are joining the ranks. By 
1975, it is expected that there will be 
20 million Americans in this upper-age 
bracket. In Wisconsin, there are an esti- 
mated 300,000 folks 65 and over. 

Longer years of life, however, have 
brought with them problems, as well as 
blessings. 

Major among these include: 

First. Aging often means, not retire- 
ment on a bountiful income, but, rather, 
economic distress. According to surveys, 
three-fifths of all people over 65 have 
less than $1,000 of annual income. 

Second. Retirement, too, means forced 
idleness. 

Third. Social patterns are changing, 
resulting in a vast proportion of these 
elderly citizens—who had homes with 
their children—now live in cheap, often 
inadequate housing—many times on 
deficient diets. 

Fourth. Unfortunately, the social life 
of the community many times excludes 
the aging. 

These, and other problems, confront 
our citizens in their golden years. 

Philosophically, the Nation needs a 
change of its traditional attitude toward 
aging. Along with this goes the need 


for adopting constructive programs, . 


including: 

First. Providing the opportunity for 
individuals—in all possible cases—to 
continue to engage in useful, construc- 
tive work. This is important, not only 
in terms of the chance to be as econom- 
ically independent as possible, but also 
to continue to give the community the 
benefit of a lifetime of experience in a 
given field. 

Second. Providing opportunity for 
these folks to broaden their minds, 
through reading, education, television, 
radio, and access to other forms of mass 
media, opportunity to participate in 
group discussions, lectures, enjoying 
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music, and other advantages of our mod- 
ern age. 

Third. Improving our housing for the 
aging to provide them with the needed 
quarters, constructed, if possible, to meet 
the special needs of senior citizens. 

Fourth. Making vocational and/or a 
vocational guidance available. 

Fifth. Establishing counseling to bet- 
ter enable aging folks to adjust mentally 
and physically to the changed conditions 
of having reached maturity. 

The goal, of course, is to make ma- 
turity an age of enjoyment rather than a 
nightmare of poverty, deprivation and 
unwantedness. 

To deal with these problems, we re- 
call that a White House Conference on 
Aging has been scheduled. As I under- 
stand it, the first meeting will be held 
January 1961, 

A recent edition of the New York 
Times carried a thoughtful article by Dr. 
Howard A. Rusk, reviewing some of the 
major problems to be considered by the 
White House parley. As a constructive 
analysis of basic problems in this field, 
I believe it merits the consideration of 
the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being- no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 2, 1959] 
HELP FOR THE AGING—A LooK aT SOME oF 

THE Mayor PROBLEMS THAT WILL FACE THE 

WHITE HOUSE PARLEY 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

WasHINGTON.—During the last few years, 
industry has turned increasingly to the use 
of brainstorming sessions among its execu- 
tives and research personnel. The purpose 
of this techniques, originated by Alex F. Os- 
born of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
is to promote creative thinking in problem- 
solving through group discussion. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is now engaged in planning what 
will be both the biggest and longest brain- 
storm session ever held. The time and ef- 
fort are justified, for it will be directed to- 
ward one of our Nation’s knottiest health, 
social and economic problems—aging. 

That meeting, the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging, will not be held until Janu- 
ary 1961. Staff work in preparation, how- 
ever, started months ago, and in April, Ar- 
thur S. Flemming, Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, named former Repre- 
sentative Robert W. Kean of New Jersey as 
a chairman of a 130-member citizens’ ad- 
visory committee for the conference. 

This committee, which had its first meet- 
ing here in June, will have overall direction 
of the plans, preparation and conduct of 
the meeting. 

SCOPE OF CONFERENCE 

The conference will be concerned with the 
major problems faced by older persons, such 
as economic security, retirement, housing, 
health and medical care, rehabilitation and 
recreation. 

Preceding the actual conference 18 months 
from now, will be a series of local and State 
conferences devoted to the same problems. 
Forty-four of the fifty States have already 
made application for Federal grants of from 
$5,000 to $15,000 to help finance their State 
conferences and preconference activities. 

Last Thursday, 20 nationally recognized 
leaders in various aspects of problems of the 
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aging, who are serving as chairmen of the 


planning committees for the Conference, met 
here in an all-day session with Secretary 
Flemming and his associates, Each of these 
planning committee chairmen will have 
available as consultants to his committee a 
number of highly experienced professional 
workers in the problems under study. 

The necessity for such a large-scale ap- 
proach to the problems of aging is dictated 
by the sheer size and complexity of the prob- 
lem. Here briefly are some of the factors 
involved: 

The number of aged persons in our popula- 
tion is increasing rapidly. Currently there 
are about 15,400,000 persons aged 65 and 
over in the United States, constituting 8.6 
percent of the total population. But their 
numbers are increasing rapidly and by 1975 
the aged will total about 20 million. 

Most older persons live with some family 
member. Only 15 percent of persons 65 and 
over live in their own households, either 
alone or with nonrelatives. Four percent 
more live with nonrelatives, but not in their 
own homes. Only 3 percent live in institu- 
tions and another 3 percent live in hotels 
and roominghouses. The remaining 75 per- 
cent live in the homes of family miembers. 

Most older persons are not working. In 
December 1958, only 3 million persons 65 
and over—1l1 in every 5—had a paying job. 
In 1890, 7 out of every 10 men 65 and 
over were Yn the labor force. In 1945, the 
proportion was 1 out of 2; today it is only 
1 out of 3. 

Most older persons have low incomes. 
Three out of every five persons aged 65 and 
older have money incomes of less than $1,000 
a year. Of the remainder, half have incomes 
of $1,000 to $2,000 and the other half have 
incomes of more than $2,000. 

Most older persons receive social security. 
In June 1958, 6 out of every 10 persons 
65 and over were receiving social security 
benefits and 1 out of 10 some other social 
insurance or pension benefits. The aver- 
age monthly payment received in March 1959, 
however, was but $72. About half of all aged 
married couples receive less than $125 a 
month. 

Most older persons are not on relief. In 
June 1958, 16.2 percent of persons 65 and 
older were receiving State old-age assistance 
payments. Percentages ranged from 58 in 
Louisiana to 3.9 in New Jersey. The national 
average of such payments was $64 month- 
ly, ranging from $108 in Connecticut and 
$101 in New York, to $29 in Mississippi and 
$33 in West Virginia. 

Health is the major problem of the aged. 
More than half of the aged men who are not 
in the labor force retired voluntarily because 
of health reasons. Persons 65 and older use 
more than twice as much hospital care as 
those under 65, but about 65 percent of the 
aged do not have hospital insurance, as com- 
pared with 34 percent of those under age 
65 who do not have such insurance. 

An interesting suggestion has been made 
that a selected list of foreign leaders in prob- 
lems of aging should be invited to partici- 
pate in the conference. The Scandinavian 
countries, for example, have advanced pro- 
grams in housing and income maintenance 
for the aged. Family acceptance of the older 
person in the home presents no problem in 
Korea. 

There is much we could learn from the rest 
of the world about the problems of aging. 
At the same time, the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging would be vivid evidence to 
other nations that we in the United States 
frankly acknowledge we have not solved 
some of our most difficult health, social and 
economic problems, but are working toward 
their solution in our traditional democratic 
way. 
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Dogfish Are Still a Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
dogfish shark continues to be a serious 
problem for commercial fishermen and 
sports fishermen of Puget Sound and the 
Pacific Northwest, as well as for fisher- 
men as far away as the States of Cali- 
fornia and Alaska. The seriousness of 
this problem led me to introduce legisla- 
tion and to appear before the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries on behalf of these fishermen 
who suffer losses of gear, time, and money 
because of. this shark. 

At one time the dogfish was taken for 
its liver. As much as 135 million pounds 
of dogfish were landed annually before 
1949. This catch held the fish in check, 
but in 1950 the market for dogfish livers 
became virtually nonexistent because of 
low-cost synthetic vitamin A com- 
Pounds. 

’ This problem is international. Our 
neighbor, British Columbia, has the same 
problem and is doing something about it. 
According to the Seattle Times in its 
July 30, 1959, issue, the Canadian Fish- 
eries Department has received an appro- 
priation of $250,000 for use as incentive 
payments to Canada fishermen. This 
program has been successful. Under 
leave to extend my remarks I want to in- 
clude this news item in the REcorp. 

CanaDAa To Pay BouUNTY ON DOGFISH 

The Canadian Fisheries Department has 
received a $250,000 appropriation for eradica- 
tion of dogfish sharks, Joe Whitmore, fish- 
eries director for western Canada, reported 
yesterday. 

The appropriation was disclosed in a tele- 
phone conversation between Whitmore and 
Milo Moore, Washington’s fisheries director. 

Moore said the news should be a boost for 
a dogfish-control bill now pending in Con- 





The bill has been approved by the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
and is under study in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

“Unless we get such a bill, the Canadian 
program will fail,” Moore said. ‘“‘We should 
join with Canada in doing something about 
the dogfish-shark menace.” 

The Canadign appropriation provides for 
a bounty or subsidy of 10 cents a pound for 
dogfish livers, above what fishermen receive 
from processors. 


Mr. Speaker, the legislation I have in- 
troduced, H.R. 7891, goes further than 
incentive payments. It would authorize 
the Secretary of Interior to investigate 
the use of chemical repellents to reduce 
fishing gear damage and to conduct a 

_ Tesearch program to develop commercial 
uses of the fish. I hope Congress will 
authorize this program because it offers 
@ solution to the problem facing Pacific 
coast fishermen. 
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Preservation of Scenic Shorelines 
Seashores of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the saving of America’s scenic shorelines 
is one of the duties of Congress and the 
executive arm of Government. In the 
August 6 issue of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald appears a most effec- 
tive editorial on this challenging obliga- 
tion. 

I subscribe to the views in the edi- 
torial, which mentions three pieces of 
legislation dealing with this topic—the 
omnibus shoreline bill, the administra- 
tion bill to set aside three national sea- 
shores, and the Indiana Dunes bill. I 
am pleased to be either sponsor or co- 
sponsor of all these measures. At the 
request of the administration, I have in- 
troduced their bill for consideration by 
the Senate Interior Committee. 

The Washington Post defends the 
procedures described in the bills—that 
is, of prescribing overall boundary limits 
but leaving the precise borders of each 
park to administrative determination. 
That has been done many times in the 
past with safety and success. I also 
should add that one of the chief authors 
of the omnibus bill, introduced by the 
able senior Senator from Montana (Mr. 
Morray] with many of the rest of us as 
cosponsors, is Joseph W. Penfold, con- 
servation director of the Izaak Walton 
League of America and a man dedicated 
to preservation of the American out- 
doors. Senators MURRAY, DOUGLAS, 
MANSFIELD, GRUENING, ANDERSON, ALLOTT, 
and others who have been in the fore- 
front of the save-our-seashore move- 
ment deserve the gratitude of all Amer- 
icans everywhere because this is part of 
the priceless heritage of our country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the August 6 editorial of the 
Washington Post be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

SEASHORE POLITICS 

The save our shoreline bill introduced by 
Senator Murray and 15 of his colleagues is 
the most ambitious proposal yet to preserve 
what is left of our vanishing seashore areas. 
Because this follows the introduction of 
other similar bills, however, there is a dan- 
ger of public confusion, and in the melee 
the overall objective may be lost. 

Mr. Murray’s proposal differs largely in de- 
gree from another omnibus shoreline bill 


and 


‘introduced by Senator Nreupercer at the re- 


quest of the administration. The admin- 
istration is seeking $15 million to acquire 
seven areas designated by the Interior De- 
partment as worthy of becoming national 
monuments. The bill which Mr. Murray 
has prepared would do considerably more 
than this. His measure, which Mr. Nrv- 
BERGER is also sponsoring, would permit the 
Government to spend $50 million to pur- 
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chase 10 areas and would further provide 
$10 million to assist State shoreline proj- 
ects. 

Both bills grant leeway to the Secretary of 
Interior in designating the specific bound- 
aries of the shoreline areas. Some critics, 
including former Attorney General Francis 
Biddle, have expressed fears about this grant 
of authority. But the Secretary of Interior 
would have to return to Congress for an 
appropriation to acquire the new lands, and 
this seems a reasonable safeguard against 
arbitrary decisions. 

Prompt action is needed before what is 
left of our shorelines is leveled by the bull- 
dozers, and it is this sense of urgency 
which underlies the aproach of both bills. 
The Indiana Dunes, one of the country’s 
most prized shoreline areas, face imminent 
spoliation. This is why Senator Dovucias 
ts championing a third measure dealing only 
with the Indiana Dunes. In order of pri- 
ority, the most urgent need is to save the 
dunes first. Then the omnibus measure can 
be considered, with the administration re- 
quest taken as the very minimum of what 
Congress ought to do before our beaches are 
all gone with the wind and concrete mixer. 


Affairs of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
a most timely editorial as it appeared in 
the Washington Post of August 6, 1959: 

AFFAIRS OF STATE 


A subcommittee of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia has some urgent busi- 
ness to lay before that greatest of delibera- 
tive bodies, the Senate of the United States. 
The subcommittee, after hearings and due 
consideration, has adopted the view that the 
Society of Oldest Inhabitants, an esteemed 
community organization, should be per- 
mitted to buy an abandoned firehouse for 
half price; the subcommittee is also of the 
opinion that St. Ann's Infant Asylum should 
be allowed to expand and to change its name 
to St. Ann’s Infant and Maternity Home. 
We hope heartily that the Senate as a whole, 
after appropriate debate, will approve these 
measures, send them to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for consideration there and, in 
due course, submit them to the White House 
for Presidential approval. 

It is not to be supposed that the District 
Committee of the House was idle while these 
proposals were being scrutinized by the Sen- 
ate subcommittee. The House District Com- 
mittee suspended its hearings on a number 
of bills providing for District -self-govern- 
ment in order to weigh the merits of a pro- 
posal to permit prescriptions for paregoric 
to be issued orally. Happily, the committee 
approved the proposal. Just when the 
whole House will take it up, we cannot say 
with certainty. We can say, however, that 


if the House and the Senate would like to be - 


relieved of the responsibility for such legis- 
lation—if they would like to be set free to 
consider such relative trivia as a defense 
budget for the United States or an exchange 
of visits between heads of state, there is an 
easy formula to liberate them. The formula 
is known as home rule. 
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Steel Company Profits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
past week the major steel companies an- 
nounced record profits for the first half 
of the year. 

In commenting on these reported 
earnings, I pointed out in a Senate 
speech that the steel companies have 
adopted a double standard whereby 
wage boosts are considered dangerously 
inflationary but profit. boosts are com- 
pletely in order. The rationale of such 
thinking escapes me completely as I am 
sure it does the vast majority of Amer- 
icans. ; 

In the August 8 issue of Labor news- 
paper there appears an excellent article 
on this very issue written by Mr. Duane 
Emme entitled “Wage Freeze Is Blasted 
While Steel Profits Soar.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of this article be inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

{From Labor, Washington, D.C., Aug. 8, 1959] 


Wace Preeze Is BLASTED WiiILE STEEL 
Prorits SoAR 


(By Duane Emme) 


During 10 weeks of fruitless negotiations 
that preceded the Steelworkers’ strike, the 
union repeatedly said the steel industry 
could give employees a sizable wage boost 
without increasing prices. This past week 
the Nation saw the dramatic new proof of 
that contention. 

Each of the 12 major companies in dispute 
with the union reported huge profits for the 
first 6 months of 1959, ranging from 88 to 
838 percent more than was reported in the 
same period of 1958. One other concern, 
Crucible Steel, showed a 2,080-percent in- 
crease. These figures were after taxes and 
all charges. 

All told, the 12, who have refused their 
workers one penny in unconditional wage 
boosts, rolled up $694 million in profits for 
the first half of the current year—a 147- 
percent increase over the $287 million re- 
ported for the same months in 1958. 

Describing the reports as a mammoth pile 
of profits, Steelworkers’ President David J. 
McDonald asked: 

“How can the companies continue to jus- 
tify the phony inflation issue when they 
are rolling in unprecedented wealth? How 
can they continue a heartless denial of 
needed Benefits to workers?” 

At the same time, McDonald said he wel- 
comed government efforts to help settle the 
strike. At Labor’s press time Monday, Fed- 
eral mediators were holding joint meetings 
of union and ent and Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell continued his fact finding 
study of the dispute. 

However, Roger M. Blough, chairman of 
United States Steel, and Arthur B. Homer, 
president of Bethlehem Steel, warned the 
Government to “keep hands off.” For the 
first time, they conceded they could pos- 
sibly give workers a raise without boosting 
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prices, but only if a settlement is reached 
voluntarily. 

McDonald said he would believe this when 
he saw it happen. The more likely course is, 
he added, “that when we get our deserved 
wage increase, the companies will raise prices 
as they have done in the past and falsely 
blame the union.” 

Mitchell issued a statement critical of 
both ‘sides for not making a continuous 
effort to reach an agreement. Whether or 
not this meant the administration would 
step up pressures to settle the strike and 
perhaps intervene remained to be seen. 


IKE NEUTRAL ON PROFITS 


Meanwhile, these were other highlights in 
the picture. 

At his press conference, President Eisen- 
hower sounded almost apologetic for the 
companies when asked if the fantastic 
profits did not indicate the companies could 
grant a wage boost without increasing price: 
He declined to venture an opinion. . 

One question was asked with United States 
Steel in mind. That “giant,” which accounts 
for about 28 percent of all the steel pro-. 
duced, reported $255 million in first-half 
profits—the greatest amount ever recorded 
by a steel firm in any 6-month period. 

The President turned aside that question 
on grounds United States Steel might not be 
typical. However, the reports—some of 
which were in at the time of the press con- 
ference—showed other firms incréased their 
takes by even greater percentages than 
“Big Steel.” 

MORE THAN ALL OF 1958 


Four companies—Jones & Laughlin, Na- 
tional, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, and Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron—netted more profits in the 
first 6 months of 1959 than they did in all 
of 1958. 

Bethlehem, No. 2 in size among the 
steel companies, netted $123 million, a 112 
percent leap over the same months in 1958; 
Republic, third ranking, netted $67 million, 
a 180 percent jump; Armco Steel, $5014 mil- 
lion, a 141 percent hike; Wheeling Steel, 
$11 million, a 267 percent jump. 

Some Members of Congress were not as re- 
luctant as the President in commenting on 
the amazing profit records: ; 

Senator Husert H. HumpHrey, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, declared in a Senate speech 
that the profits showed the steel industry 
was maintaining a double -standard. 

“They regard any wage increase for steel 
workers as dangerously inflationary, but at 
the same time they seem to feel alltime rec- 
ord profits are completely in order,” he as- 
serted. 

Congressman LERoy H. ANDERSON, Demo- 
crat, of Montana, said it was scandalous 
that the industry has forced workers to strike 
to enjoy even a small share of its prosperity. 

He added, “Let us have done with any 
pretense that this is an entirely free and 
competitive economy when it is evident that 
major segments of our economy, like steel, 
are governed by administered prices * * * 
set by a few big corporations at whatever 
price will yield the greatest profits.” 


Why We Cry Wolf 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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1959 


Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Lancaster News, Lancaster, 
S.C., of August 3, 1959: 

Wur We Cry Wor 

This newspaper has been consistently 
critical of the attitude of the U.S, Govern- 
ment toward the cotton textile industry. 
We wrote an article recently in which we 
said that unless this attitude changed the 
bankruptcy of the industry was not only 
predictable, it was inevitable. 

This was written at a time when the in- 
dustry is enjoying a considerable measure 
of recovery. Even the marginal mills are 
seeing profits for the first time in years. A 
reader asked us frankly if we believed what 
we had written. And we answered, just as 
frankly, that we do and we don’t. 

We do believe that if this Government 
continues its policy of giving financial aid 
and tariff concessions to foreign mills the 
American market will be inundated with 
imported textiles selling at prices no domes- 
tic manufacturer can meet. That will méan 
bankruptcy without question or quibble. 

We do not believe that this Government 
will be stupid or shortsighted enough to let 
this happen. We cannot believe that Con- 
gress will sit idly by and allow a fuzzy- 
minded set of one-world theorists destroy 
an industry ranking second only to steel in 
its importance to the defense of the United 
States, 

But we are not naive enough to think that 
this recognition of impending disaster will 
come unless those interested in the textile 
industry do some powerful shouting. If we 
seem to overstate the case, to cry before we 
are hurt, it comes from that fearful feeling 
that no one is listening. 





Developments and Undertakings in Africa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared last week in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor commenting on a 
number of the central developments now 
taking place in Africa. ‘These past weeks 
have seen on the continent a number of 
fresh developments and undertakings 
which will vitally affect the new and 
emerging nations of Africa and our re- 
lations with them. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


. [From the Christian Science Monitor, July 


29, 1959} 
THREE ROADS IN AFRICA 

Three notable developments have made 
headlines about Africa in the last week or 
two, highlighting that vast stage whereon 
the of a continent by its own peo- 
ple is being enacted. 

These developments were (1) the meeting 
of three west African leaders in Liberia to 
consider formation of an all-African federa- 
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uprisings in Nyasaland several months ago— 
uprisings against the Central African Fed- 
eration. 


‘These developments reflect major trends 


in African political evolution: The pan- 
African movement, the new French Com- 
munity of Nations, and the British-led 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

It seems likely these great movements will 
march side by side for some time to come. 
They cannot quite merge because of funda- 
mental differences. But each makes con- 
tributions to African evolution which are 
essential in a century dominated by world 
struggle between democracy and commu- 
nism—two systems much more divergent in 
method and purpose than are the three 
African movements. 

In the pan-African outlook, for which 
Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana 
aims to remain the leading spokesman, 
African self-consciousness finds its greatest 
stimulus. This affects all Africans, even in 
the groups that form around African-French 
and African-British cooperation. But this 
cooperation also represents a valid relation 
between African natural resources and 
talents and European education and finance, 

For the moment the pan-African move- 
ment has received a minor check. That was 
the result of the three-nation West African 
meeting. .The conference decided to wait 
until Nigeria and the French Cameroons and 
Togoland achieved independence next year 
before .trying to form a new African fede- 
ration, 

Meanwhile-the building of a once-colonial 
into a Commonwealth area is presenting 
some difficulties to the British. Ghana is in 
the Commonwealth, and Nigeria will be, but 
always subject to the pull of pan-Africanism. 
Then, too, there is the question of the Cen- 
tral African Federation. This has split not 
only whites from Africans in the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland, which make up this uneasy 
federation, but also the British Parliament 
itself.. There the Labor opposition is be- 
rating the Macmillan government for its 
African policies, 

It is interesting, as a token of Britigh sin- 
cerity, that a commission appointed by the 
Macmillan government has just brought ina 
report contrary to certain past basic assump- 
tions of the government, and this has be- 
come a British White Paper. 

Into this overall picture, as it has un- 
folded recently, the French Community 
comes by way of its interest in a possible 
future challenge from leaders like the 
Marxist Sekou Touré, President of the only 
and tiny state that chose full independence 
a France under the de Gaulle Constitu- 

on, 

This, then, is the mighty patchwork of 
Africa, It is being redesigned by African 
forces of the 20th century, sometimes 
in harmony, sometimes despite the divisions 
imposed on Africa in the 19th century. To 
comprehend its possibilities and its 
is one of the chief responsibilities of free 
peoples as the wider struggle between lib- 
erty and totalitarianism goes on. 





Malcolm “Okey-Doke” Smith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 











others. It is refreshing, therefore, to 
meet a remarkable personality, Malcolm 
“Okey-Doke” Smith, a rigger at the Ford 
Motor Co.’s vast industrial plant in my 
home district, who has dedicated himself 
to making children happy with his one- 
man band. 

The following article from the South- 
west (Detroit) Journal tells of his efforts 
to entertain young people: 

[From Southwest (Detroit) Journal, July 30, 
1959] 


Matcomm “Oxey-Doxke” Smriru Sers His 
ONnE-MAN BAND FOR MICHIGAN STATE FaIr 


(By Jed Miller) 


Biggest news for kids everywhere is that 
Malcolm “Okey-Doke” Smith, southwest De- 
troit’s gift to good music, is going to have 
his absolutely unique one-man band at the 
Michigan State Fair. 

It’s just possible that the State fair hasn't 
heard about it yet—and it may be a long 
time before the downtown papers get winc. 
of it, but Smitty has the band’s buggy 
almost ready in his basement at 1449 17th 
Street in the Corktown section. 

Of Scottish-Irish origin, Okey-Doke es- 
tablished himself as a true son of south- 
west Detroit when he took an early version 
of his one-man band to one of the Patton 
Park rallies and was literally mobbed by 
children, 14-deep, as he played banjo, elec- 
tric piano, and the drums, all at one time. 

He has applied automotive engineering to 
the old one-man band idea. 

A nephew, M. M. Hunt dressed as a clown, 
was his source of moving power, wheeling 
the cart along. In the State fair mode., 
now being fabricated with delicate precision 
in his garage, Mr. Hunt will ride an old-time 
bicycle, high atop the contraption, easing 
the one-man band gently through the 
crowds. 

Dancing puppets revolve around a pair of 
hard-working cymbals, and inside both the 
drum and the dancing platform are secret 
compartments where apples, candy, and 
cakes are dispensed. 

Smitty has an idea that some enterprising 
merchants might like to sponsor his show. 

Whoever does, is going to get his money's 
worth in goodwill and advertising. He has 
the darndest names for the four puppets 
atop the cymbals, and they would be more 
popular than Howdy Doody on the TV. 

Malcolm “Okey-Doke” Smith is a rigger at 
the Ford plant. He is proud to work at the 
world's biggest industrial complex. A rigger, 
Smitty explains, is one of a group of men 
who can move heavy machinery or buildings. 
It must have been riggers that Henry Ford, 
Sr., used to get to move buildings that Edsel 
had erected, if the Ford biographers were 
correct. 

Smitty got his nickname at the pliant. 
Whenever someone wanted a giant stamping 
machine or engine-maker moved, they sim- 
ply called for him, and he cheerfully replied, 
“Okey-Doke.” 

He is just 2 years short of retirement. 
Then, look out. Because one-man bands are 
bound to become the rage in Hollywood and 
on TV. 

He didn’t take up music (guitar, banjo, 
mandolin) until he was 28, but can now play 
along with the best of them, oldtime, corn- 
ball tunes, or new-style cool stuff. You just 
name it, and Smitty can knock out the tune 
on banjo or “git” and set your toes to 


twingling. 

He’s so good he was the only man selected 
out of 65 who auditioned for that very select 
ahd important Michigan group known as 
the Ford Girl's Club. They can command 

and they picked Smitty. 

Why does he do it? Smitty has a simple 
explanation. He likes kids. Whenever he is 
in his basement music room, the windows 
are jammed with neighborhood children, and 
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Smitty is never too busy to pick out a re- 
quest. “Some of the strangest,” he says. 

He is good at any national music and his 
Mexican neighbors love it when he swings 
into “La Paloma.” When he sounds out a 
spiritual his colored friends join with sure 
and happy voices. 

A favorite selection is “Bye, Bye Blues,” 
one of the first tunes he picked out, note by 
note. Now there is no limit to his repertoire. 

You can reach Music Man Malcolm 
Smich at TA 6-2120 or 1449 17th and he’s 
never too busy. Call him up and ask for 
Okey-Doke. 





Lincoln and Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD an essay on 
Abraham Lincoln written by Christopher 
Vanier, of St. Kitts, British West Indies. 
This excellent and beautiful essay was 
the prize winning essay in a contest 
sponsored by the USIA in the British 
West Indies, in which 54 schools partic- 
ipated. 

Young Christopher Vanier, 17 years 
old, is now in the United States studying 
our institutions and visiting Lincoln 
shrines. We are honored that he is the 
guest of our country. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LINCOLN AND US 

Lincoln was not a God. Lincoln was not 
even a demigod; he was a man like us, He 
was not a rich man, nor a handsome man, 
nor a well educated man, nor a man for 
whom Providence has made the path of life 
@ rosy stroll. He was a plain man of the 
people. Lincoln has been dead and buried 
now for 94 years. He was born at Nolin 
Creek, Kentucky, and lived all his life in a 
relatively small portion of the United States, 
thousands of miles away from most of us. 

Thus separated in time and space, how 
does this man exert his lofty influence over 
the minds of other men? For Lincoln is 
loved and respected by people who have 
never seen America, people who will never 
see America, and people who do not wish to 
see America. He has monuments to him in 
England, books about him in Chinese, and 
interest in him from Australia to the West 
Indies. He is a guide and an example to 
administrators of freedom everywhere. What 
is the formula for the fiery jet of his fame 
that burns more vigorously on the bitter 
cries of his adversaries, and sheds light on 
millions, making the paradoxial fog of this 
life a little clearer? 

The secret can be found in his actions 
while President. For if he had not been 
elected President of the United States, he 
would have been doomed to obscurity, He 
always possessed the propensities for great- 
ness, but it was not until the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, allowing the spread of slavery, 
was passed in May 1854, that Lincoln, as 
one biographer says, awoke from his “civic 
slumber.” As an Illinois lawyer, he would 
never take a case in which he did not be- 
lieve, and he could never believe in a cause 
which did not stir him as being just and 
right. And so it was with slavery, The 
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Kansas-Nebraska bill amounted in Lincoln’s 
words to this: “That if any one man chooses 
to enslave another, no third man shall be 
allowed to object.” This Lincoln would not 
condone. 

Now Lincoln’s main bulwark of greatness 
was to be as “the Great Emancipator.” The 
Negro race, the poor and downtrodden every- 
where owe him a great debt for this. And 
Lincoln in his glory is likewise indebted to 
these for his inspiration, because the major 
part of his eminence rises from his defense 
of them, and only through them did he ful- 
fill his aspirations, as declared to the people 
of Sangamon county “of being truly es- 
teemed by my fellowmen.”’ 

Lincoln personally hated slavery all his 
life, and told the Illinois Legislature that 
“Slavery is founded on both injustice and 
bad policy.” He believed in freedom, and 
equality—not in achievement, but in oppor- 
tunity—for all men. But though convinced 
of the moral turpitude of slavery, Lincoln 
made no determined attack on it until 1854, 
and even then did not join with the 
Abolitionisis in their blind and violent ex- 
tinction crusade, because he knew that this 
course would arouse seven devils—each 
worse than the first. 

He was in favor of confining slavery to 
the South, and waiting for its slow, but ul- 
timately inescapable disintegration. The 
South, however, deemed the spread of slavery 
essential to their survival. Lincoln fought 
this with all the mighty political eloquence 
of his ideals. It is needless to trace the 
well-known course he blazed across the po- 
litical skies. Sufficient that he spoke as 
never before, and within 6 years of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, he was elected as 
President. In the seventh year, when he 
took up the active reins of Government, the 
ranks of slavery closed against him, and the 
Southern States seceded from the Union. 
Then began that terrible Civil War, lasting 
4 bloody years, and costing 600,000 lives. 

Had Lincoln’s sole objective been to save 
the Union, he would have achieved a mere 
nationalistic hurrah, of little importance to 
other countries. But as Professor Randall 
said, Lincoln fused the cause of the Union 
with the cause of freedom. In January 1863, 
he declared all rebel slaves free—following 
in the wake of British freedom lovers. Lin- 
coln was fighting for a nation “dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal”. Not only, however, was that Amer- 
ican Nation at stake—-the whole cause of 
humanity—freedom, popular government, 
that elusive conception, democracy—was 
being evaluated. Lincoln was “testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated can long endure.” 

And Lincoln is valued because he himself 
was one of the greatest battlefields for 
democracy and emancipated freedom. Lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity were his 
ideals, and he suffered uncomplaining to 
the end for them. A man of peace, who 
hated brutality, he was forced to send 
northern youths to battle and death. A man 
who love honesty, who went “with malice 
toward none, with charity for all”, he was 
disbelieved, buffeted, and lacerated by cruel 
criticisms from all parts. A man who was 
the friend of all, who pardoned hundreds 
from death—this man was murdered by a 
southern assassin. 

Lincoln’s death was his final guarantee 
to immortality. He could make no more 
mistakes—what he might have done was 
limitless—and he was a martyr to democracy: 
His philosophy and ideals, together with the 
tremendous drama and pathos of his ex- 
tinction in the prime of his career lifted him 
above [Illinois, above America, to the Val- 
halla which only the few can achieve. 

While fully realizing all its limitations, 
Lincoln found democracy best, and his hopes 
were for equalty, self rule, and happiness 
everywhere. He believed with Wordsworth, 
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that other great humanitarian, that God 
did not intend even the meanest and plain- 
est of people to exist divorced from good, or 
from equal opportunities for good. His 
creed of freedom and of human rights em- 
braces everyone, everywhere, as friends, and 
equals, and perhaps his greatest eulogy has 
come from Edwin Stanton in the words “Now 
he belongs to the ages.” 





Johnstown Babe Ruth League All-Star 
Team Wins New York State League 
Championship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud that in representing the 32d Con- 
gressional District of New York I repre- 
sent the home of the great national game 
of the United States of America, base- 
ball, which was first played in Coopers- 
town, N.Y., 120 years ago this year. Be- 
cause of this close connection with the 
great game of baseball I am always in- 
terested in the tremendous job that is 
being done throughout our country in 
training young people not only in the 
game of baseball but what is even more 
important in the qualities of sportsman- 
ship which go with that great game. 
For this reason, I am particularly proud 
that the annual New York State Babe 
Ruth baseball championship was won 
this year by a team from my district, the 
All-Star Babe Ruth baseball team from 
Johnstown, N.Y. These splendid young 
baseball players are to be commended on 
their great victory. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the follow- 
ing article from the Gloversville Leader- 
Herald which describes the game which 
won for them the championship: 
JOHNSTOWN Cops New YorK StaTe Base 

RutH LEAGUE CHAMPIONSHIP—KINGSTON 

Errors, TIMELY Hirs SparK RALLIES IN 

FouRTH AND SEVENTH FRAMES - 

Johnstown All-Stars celebrated its third 
year into the Babe Ruth baseball program 
last night with a 5 to 0 victory over Kingston 
for the New York State championship. 

Playing before more than’1,200 fans in 
Amsterdam’s Mohawk Mills Park, the Fulton 
County club, comprising Johnstown and 
Gloversville athletes, scored two runs in the 
fourth and three in the seventh for sixth 
straight tourney win, ; 7 

Manager Bill Wilmot reported last night 
that the club plans to participate in the 
regional tourney in Griffith Stadium, Wash- 
ington, D.C., providing funds are available. 

An alert Johnstown club, taking advantage 
of Kingston mistakes, was on the short end 
of hits until the last-inning scoring spree. 

Skip Scofield, who started on the firing 
line for the Sir Bills, checked the losers with 
four hits in four innings. He issued one pass 
and fanned three. 

ALLOWS ONE HIT 

Cole took over the hurling duties in the 
fifth and wound up with a one, three, and five 
performance, respectively. 

Mike Ferraro went the distance for Kings- 
ton. The five errors committed by his team- 
mates helped the Johnstown scoring. He 
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limited the Sir Bills to a pair of hits and 
two runs until the last canto. Ferraro 
fanned two, both in the fifth. 

Johnstown threatened in the opening 


canto, but a double play started by shortstop. 


Smedes ended the potential rally. An error 
on Michaelson’s grounder to short and a 
pass to Steve LaMantia had the champs 
threatening in the second. Scofield popped 
up to second baseman Bruck to retire the 
side. 

Gerald Gaydusek started the rally in the 
fourth with a double. Dom Ruggeri flied 
out to center fielder Falvey. Whittingham 
hit to shortstop Smedes, who attempted to 
nail Gaydusek at third. 

The Johnstown catcher was safe when 
Davide dropped the ball. M’chaelson sacri- 
ficed Whittingham to second. The two 
scored when Smedes scooped up LaMantia’s 
hard grounder and made a bad throw at first. 

La Mantia moved to second. He at- 
tempted to reach third, but a perfect relay 
from Ferraro stopped the scoring threat. 


LA’MANTIA DOUBLES 


In the seventh, Michaelson singled to right 
field. A good piece of defensive work by 
Hetsco -prevented the Johnstown center- 
fielder from advancing. After fouling several 
pitches, LaMantia hit to right field just inside 
the foul line for a one-run double. 

Cole sent centerfielder Falvey back to the 
fence for a running catch on the first out 
and Hall grounded to third. Hornung 
walked. When he reached first, he kept on 
heading for second. 

Pitcher Ferraro spotted the attempt for a 
steal and tossed to shortstop Smedes. Hor- 
nung stopped. He attempted to go back to 
first. That was the green light for LaMantia, 
who scooted home. When the attempt was 
made to stop the run, Hornung went to 
second, scoring on DiCruttalo’s liner. 

Gaydusek flied out to Ron Thomas in left 
field for the final out. 

The visitors had players on base in every 
frame but the second. In the opening stanza, 
they loaded the sacks before Scofield 
slammed the door. Kingston had two aboard 
in the fourth and a double play started by 
Timer Whittingham closed up shop. 

The losers, who eliminated Schenectady in 
the Intra-District playoffs, were bidding for 
a score in the fifth on a pair of passes. Cole 
settled down to have Ferraro hit to center 
fielder Jim Michaelson and strike out Rich 
Sickler to end the inning. 


THREATEN IN SIXTH 


Kingston threatened in the sixth. Bill 
Boice walked, Jim Bruck fanned and John 
Falvey singled to center field. Michaelson 
slipped in fielding the ball. 

Boice continued to third when he’saw the 
center fielder fall. Michaelson made a one- 
handed stab for ball, regained his feet and 
nailed Boice at third with room to spare. 

When Johnstown had the game wrapped 
up, Cole made fast work of his assignment in 
the seventh by fanning the first two batters, 
Ron Thomas, Hutch Davide, and forcing Vin 
Smedes to ground out to DiCruttalo. 

That touched off the celebration by the 
youthful players and their many followers. 
It spread to the Glove Cities, where some 
fans started plans to attend the regional 
tournament. 

Hal Schumacher, Dolgeville, former star 
hurler with the New York Giants, presented 
the State Championship Trophy to Bill Wil- 
mot, manager of the Johnstown All-Stars, 
at brief after-game ceremonies. 


“Tt is a privilege to present this trophy of 


New York State Babe Ruth League to Johns- 
town,” Prince Hal said in congratulating the 
champions, oe 

Schumacher also thanked Kingston, who 
he said, “came a long ways in the tourna- 
ment. It is nothing to be ashamed of in fin- 
ishing second.” 
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“JT hope this is just a start toward win- 
ning the national championship. You are 
enthusiastic neighbors, and you know we are 
neighbors,” the Dolgeville resident added in 
bestowing praise upon the Johnstown team 
and its followers. 

James White, assistant district attorney of 
Montgomery County and a member of the 
Amsterdam Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
tourney sponsors, presided at the brief pro- 
gram, 

He introduced Amsterdam and Kingston 
city officials and members of the tournament 
committee. 

The master of ceremonies thanked Amster- 
dam residents, who housed players for four 
days; merchants for their cooperation in the 
project, use of the ,baseball facilities and the 
patrons, who helped put the eight-team 
tourney across. 

White also congratulated Johnstown for 
clinching the crown. 


Johnstown Kingston 

Ab RE Ab RH 

MRE SS «inate Sets 4 0 1) Davide___......- 300 
Hornung. -._.....-. $1 ©} Smedes...........2 0 0 
D’Cruttalo__...... 4 0 1| Ferraro 3 02 
G’ydusek.._......- in 2) Siokder.. on oe eckn 3 0 86 
 tiiatdead aw 0 1. SPOICD... 2. ocan > @-3 
Wit’ham.......... eal, aaa 300 
M’aelson__........ i ee 3 0 2 
LaMantia.....-..- moa 1) Hetecd..s...ccccc. 3 00 
Scofield............ 1 O 0O| Bream 100 
WG cen ok cnngeons aw Ol Dpomes 100 
SOE ick acs 2% 5 5 Teteh. 24.2... 8 oS 
Ts 2 ie adh ooccecss 00020 0 3—5 
PE intna ss natin dns woewee 000000 0-0 


Runs batted in: LaManti, DiCruttalo. 

Doubles: Gaydusek, LaMantia. 

Errors: Davide three, Smedes. 
’ Double play: Smedes, Bruck, Boice; Wit- 
tingham, Hall, DiCruttalo. 

Left on bases: Johnstown five, Kingston 
eight. 

Strikeouts: Scofield three, Cole five, Fer- 
raro two. 

Bases on balls: Scofield one, Cole three, 
Ferraro two. 

Hits: Off Scofield, four in four innings; 
Cole, one in three innings; Ferraro five. 

Wild pitches: Ferraro. 

Winning pitcher: Scofield. 

Umpires: Fornal, Nowak, Broefel. 





College Housing—An “Extravagant” 
Program? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, at 
the time when Russia’s first sputnik 
soared aloft in October of 1957, there 
was much fine talk about all that Amer-~ 
ica would do to increase educational 
opportunities in an effort to keep abreast 
in scientific achievements. 

Yet we have actually neglected rather 
than achieved many of our educational 
goals. For example, the President’s re- 
cent veto of the sound housing bill passed 
by Congress has greatly imperiled many 
housing programs on college campuses. 
These programs are essential to the 
sound expansion of many of our colleges 
and universities, great and small, 
throughout the United States. 

The bill which would have aided the 
implementation of these important 
housing programs—and thus directly af- 
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fected the educational opportunities of 
many thousands of students—has been 
described as extravagant. 

Mr. President, I have received many 
telegrams and letters from presidents 
and deans of Oregon colleges and uni- 
versities. I read from a typical letter, 
written to me by Mother Mary Gemma 
Pienett, O.S.B., president of Mount Angel 
College, in Mount Angel; Oreg.: 

The news of President Eisenhower's veto 
on July 7 of the college housing bill was a 
definite shock and disappointment to the 
members of our college faculty and admin- 
istration. Although our institution has not 
yet applied for a housing loan, we had 
planned to do so in the immediate future. 
It will be virtually impossible for us to con- 
tinue operations, and take care of our in- 
creasing enrollment without expanded facil- 
ities. 

The college housing program has fulfilled 
a great need in the Pacific Northwest. Cut- 
ting it off at this point would definitely 
cripple the educational program of-our State, 
because the increase of our college-age pop- 
ulation is continuing. Our college, like 
many others, could effectively care for a 
larger number of young people if we had 
haqusing facilities. 


Is this extravagant talk, Mr. Presi- 
dent? If it is extravagant, then it is an 
extravagance which we need if it means 
the difference between education and 
no education for many American youths. 

In Oregon, for example, eight colleges 
received a total of $6,319,000 under previ- 
ous loans. This is not a great sum, but 
it has made possible dormitory facilities 
for 1,440 single men and women and 
8 student families, plus new and re- 
modeled dining rooms. 


Today, because of the uncertainty of 
funds for college housing following the 
President's veto, three loan applications 
from Oregon are being held up. Dormi- 
tory space for 406 students and dining 
facilities for 750 more would be provided 
through the construction which §1,- 
739,000 in loans could make possible. 

Extravagance, Mr. President? Hous- 
ing loans are extended to colleges over 
a 40-year. period with an interest rate 
equal to the average paid by the Federal 
Government in its borrowings, plus one- 
fourth percent for administrative costs 
of the program. The cost to the Gov- 
ernment is small, if anything. The bene- 
fit to colleges and universities—and, more 
important, to thousands of students—is 
great. 


Private financing for such projects, 
which the President said in his veto 
message would be displaced by the 
continued loan program, simply is not 
available. The Washington correspond- 
ent for a number of Oregon newspapers, 
Mr. A, Robert. Smith, reported recently 
on the testimony of two distinguished 
educators—President Calvert N. Ellis of 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa., and 
President John A. Hannah of Michigan 
State University—before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Housing. I quote from 
his dispatch of August 1, 1959, in the 
Oregon Statesman of Salem: 

Dr. Ellis rebuffed the President’s conten- 
tion about displacing private money. He 
said “there is not adequate private financ- 
ing” and as far as most private colleges are 
concerned, “a Federal loan program is the 
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only available guarantee that our building 
needs will be met. 

“Without such a program, what assurance 
has a college like my own, not merely that 
it will be able to raise a loan at a rate of 
interest it can afford to pay, but even that 
it will get a loan at all? If we were to pre- 
tend that there is any satisfactory alterna- 
tive to a Federal loan program, we should 
be conspiring to deceive the American 
people.” 


I was pleased to learn that the new 
housing bill just approved by the Senate 
Housing Subcommittee contains author- 
ity to extend this valuable program, de- 
spite the necessity of cutting the college 
classroom loan authority from $62.5 mil- 
lion to $50 million. 

Extravagant, Mr. President, is defined 
by Webster as “exceeding due bounds, 
excessive, wasteful.” The college hous- 
ing progam proposed in S. 57 and in the 
new housing bill does not exceed due 
bounds. It certainly is not wasteful. It 
is minimal. It is vital to the bare needs 
of American colleges and universities. 

I hope that the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee will give speedy ap- 
proval to this feature of our much- 
needed housing bill and that it will re- 
ceive rapid and favorable consideration 
on the floor of the House and Senate. 

In conclusion, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that several letters and telegrams 
from Oregon educators on this subject 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp, together with the dispatch of Mr. 
A. Robert Smith, “Colleges in Oregon 
Wait Federal Loans,” which appeared in 
the Oregon Statesman of Salem for 
August 1, 1959. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

PORTLAND, OrEG., July 9, 1959. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urge utmost effort to provide fur- 
ther college housing loans immediately. 
We are ready to build to meet current 
heavy demands which increases yearly. 

MorGan ODELL, 
President, Lewis and Clark College. 





LINFIELD COLLEGE, 
McMinnville, Oreg., July 9, 1959 
Hon, RIcHarp NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dick: From all that we have been 
able to learn it appears that there is little 
likelihood that the Congress will override 
the President's veto of the housing bill. If 
this is not done I would like to join with 
the host of college administrators in ex- 
pressing a hope that the leadership in Con- 
gress will bring forth some kind of a hous- 
ing bill during this session. 

With the burgeoning college population 
I have a feeling that we owe them the 
opportunity of an education and thus pro- 
vide a greater assurance of security for the 
Nation. We who are affiliated with nontax 
supported colleges have little opportunity 
to expand our dormitory facilities without 
the help of the credit of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Linfield is now completing a classroom 
building and we today notified our building 
crew that with the completion of the unit 
next week there will be no further em- 
ployment because the three projected 
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buildings will be unavailable through the 
Housing and Home Pinance Agency. This 
will hurt_the college similarly to other in- 
stitutions across America. Of course, it 
will also add to unemployment. 

I am hopeful that you will be able to 
use your fine leadership .in effecting a sat- 
isfactory Housing bill to help us in edu- 
cation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry L. DIL1in, 
President. 





Mount ANGEL COLLEGE, 
MOUNT ANGEL, OrnEG., July 24, 1959. 
The Honorable Ricwarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Senator jrom Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. NEUBERGER: The news of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s veto on July 7 of the 
college housing bill. was a definite shock 
and disappointment to the members of 
our college faculty and administration. Al- 
though our institution has not yet applied 
for a housing loan, we had planned to do 
so in the immediate future. It will be 
virtually impossible for us to continue op- 
erations, and take care of our increasing 
enrollment without expanded facilities. 

The college housing program has fulfilled 
a great need in the Pacific Northwest. 
Cutting it off at this point would definitely 
cripple the educational program of our 
State, because the increase of our college- 
age population is continuing. Our college, 
like many others, could effectively care for 
a larger number of young people if we had 
housing facilities. 

We ask your cooperation, Mr. NEUBERGER, 
in doing what you can to override the 
President’s veto of the housing bill. This 
loan program seems to be one of the safest 
investments that our Government has 
made, so there seems little justification in 
dropping it at this point. 

We appreciate your kind interest, and 
sincerely hope for a favorable outcome of 
this important legislation. 

Sincerely, 
MoTHER Mary GEMMA PIENNETT, OS.B., 
President Mount Angel College. 





[From the Oregon Statesman, Salem, Oreg., 
Aug. 1, 1959] 


COLLEGES IN OREGON WAIT FEDERAL LOANS 
(By A. Robert Smith) 


WASHINGTON.—The Nation’s colleges and 
universities strongly favor an expanded Fed- 
eral program to help them accommodate 
growing student enrédliments, but which the 
Eisenhower administration wants to abolish 
next year. 

Two spokesmen for the academic commu- 
nity testified this week before the Senate 
housing subcommittee in favor of a new $62.5 
million program of Federal loans for colleges 
to build classrooms, laboratories, and libra- 
ries. This would be an extension of the 
9-year-old program of Federal loans for col- 
lege dormitories and faculty housing. 

President Calvert N. Ellis of Juniata Col- 
lege, Huntingdon, Pa., and President John A. 
Hannah, of Michigan State University, dis- 
puted contentions against the program made 
by Eisenhower in his recent veto message 
on the housing bill. Dr. Ellis represented 
the Association of American Colleges, whose 
778 member-institutions include virtually 
all accredited liberal arts colleges and uni- 
versities in the country. Dr. Hannah repre- 
sented the American Council on Education, 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and State Universities, American Association 
of Junior Colleges, Association of Higher 
Education, and the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

An impressive point to the committee was 
the forecast of future student enrollment, 
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Dr. Hannah pointed out that when Congress 
launched this program, it was thought post- 
war enroliment would level off at twice the 
prewar level—2.6 million over 1.3 million. 
Instead, it is now over 3 million. He esti- 
mated. by 1970 6 million students will be 
seeking higher education. 

In his veto message, Eisenhower called this 
a subsidy program that would merely dis- 
place private financing and lead to Federal 
spending that is entirely unnecessary. 

Both educators disputed this. They ex- 
plained that the Federal loans are extended 
to colleges over 40 years at an interest rate 
equal to the average paid by the Federal 
Government in its borrowings, plus one- 
fourth percent to cover administrative ex- 
penses of the program. The rate is now 3% 
percent. 

“This program costs the Government noth- 
ing,’’ Dr. Hannah declared. 

Dr. Ellis rebuffed the President’s conten- 
tion about displacing private money. He said 
“there is not adequate private financing” and 
as far as most private colleges are concerned, 
“a Federal loan program is the only avail- 
able guarantee that our building needs will 
be met.” 

“Without such a program, what assurance 
has a college like my own, not merely that 
it will be able to raise a loan at’a rate of 
interest it can afford to pay, but even that it 
will get a loan at all? If we were to pretend 
that there is any satisfactory alternative to 
a Federal loan program, we should be con- 
spiring to deceive the American people.” 

Dr. Ellis said Juniata College has built 
two modern dormitories largely through 40- 
year Federal loans. He said the best deal 
banks will offer is a 15-year loan at 5% to 
6 percent, if the school has good security. 
Dr. Hannah said the Government required 
Michigan State to obtain half its financing 
for new buildings from banks and insurance 
companies. Federal loans covered the bal- 
ance. 

“We simply cannot build fast enough 
through our normal revenue sources to meet 
the need,” Dr. Hannah added. “Thus bor- 
rowing in substantial amounts is inevitable 
if our colleges and universities are to pro- 
vide the required campus facilities for our 
young people—and it is unthinkable that 
we will not.” 

It is still a question whether Congress will 
try to override the President’s veto or whittle 
down the bill in a modified form in hopes 
of getting him to sign it. 

Under the college housing program, 11 
sizable loans have been granted to 7 Oregon 
colleges and universities, mostly for domi- 
tories. Three applications for other loans 
are now pending, and the availability of fur- 
ther Federal funds will determine whether 
they go through. 

These pending cases are for Willamette 
University, $689,000 for a dormitory to house 
172 men; Lewis and Clark College, $225,000 
for a dorm for 82 men; and Linfield, $825,000 
for two dorms and a student union. One 
dorm is for 76 men, the other 76 women, 

Those previously extended were for: 


Reed—$223,000 for a women’s dorm; $334,- | 


000 for a men’s dorm; $390,000 for another 
men’s dorm. 

Lewis and Clark—$465,000 for a men’s 
dorm; $590,000 for a women’s dorm and a 
dining room. 

Linfield—$202,000 for a men’s dorm; and 
$75,000 for married students’ apartments. 

Pacific University—$630,000 for a women’s 
dorm and to rehabilitate dining facilities. 

University of Portland—#$440,000 for a 
women’s dorm; and $1,460,000 for a men's 
dorm and dining room. 

Eastern Oregon College of Education and 
Southern Oregon College—$1,100,000 for a 
men’s dorm on the La Grande campus and a 
women’s dorm on the Ashland campus. 
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Report of the Board of Visitors to the 
U.S. Air Force Academy, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~* 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5,1959 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
full text of the 1959 Report of the Board 
of Visitors to the U.S. Air Force Acad- 
emy, at Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Because I had the great benefit of the 
information and inspiration of being a 
member of that Board and attending on 
all of its sessions at the Academy begin- 
ning on May 11, 1959, and completing as 
of May 15, 1959, I have particular pleas- 
ure in presenting this text for the bene- 
fit of all the Members to read. 

This was the first meeting of the Board 
of Visitors after the move of the Acad- 
emy from its temporary site at Denver, 
Colo. 

Now that I have had a similar experi- 
ence of visiting two other academies 
during the last dozen years, I feel it ap- 
propriate to urge that all Members of 
Congress become as well acquainted as 
may be with the program and function- 
ing of each and every of these Govern- 
ment Academies for the training of our 
youth. ~ 

The report follows: 


REPoRT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE 
U.S. Am Force ACADEMY, 1959 


MISSION 


The mission of the Air Force Academy is 
to provide instruction, experience, and mo- 
tivation to each cadet so that he will grad- 
uate with the knowledge and the qualities 
of leadership required of an officer in the 
U.S. Air Force, and with a basis for con- 
tinued development throughout a lifetime 
of service to his country, leading to readi- 
nes for responsibilities as a future air 
commander. 

REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 
Appointment to the Board of Visitors 


The Board of Visitors to the U.S. Air Force 
Academy was appointed under the provisions 
of 10 U.S.C. 9355. 

’ Preliminary data 


Senator Gorpon ALLottT replaced Senator 
Tuomas H. KUCHEL. Lt. Gen. Bryant L. 
Boatner and Dr. Robert L. Stearns replaced 
Gen. Carl Spaatz and Dr. John A. Han- 
nah. Senator Howarp W. CANNON. was 
named by Senator RicHarp E. RUSSELL to 
make the visit in his behalf. Representa- 
tive Clypz DOYLE was nominated by Rep- 
resentative Cart VINson to make the visit 
in his behalf. Mr. Edward P. Curtis visited 
the Academy April 24. Neither Mr. Curtis 
nor Mr. Victor Emanuel were able to visit 
at the time the rest of the Board did, be- 
cause of previous commitments. 


Convening of the Board 


The Board convened at 9:30 a.m., May 11, 
1959, and completed its inspection at 11:30 
a.m., May 18, 1959. This was the first meet- 
ing of the Board’ since the move of the 
Academy to its permanent site near Colorado 
Springs, Colo., in September 1958. 





Chairman of the Board 


The Board elected Senator Gorpon ALLOTT 
as its chairman. 
Procedure 
The Board made part of its inspection as 
a@ committe of the whole. Some aspects of 
the Academy’s operation were examined by 
subcommittees of the board. 
Comments of the Board 


Morale: The Board found a high state of 
enthusiasm and morale prevalent in the 
cadet wing and among the staff and faculty 
of the Academy. The sincerity and dedica- 
tion of the first graduating class speaks well 
for their motivation toward lifetime service 
careers. 

Discipline: The Board noted that disci- 
pline was excellent in all phases of cadet 
training. Cadets were alert and responsive. 
Their individual initiative and maturing 
sense of responsibility are coupled with high 
concepts of honor and duty. 

Curriculum: The Board was impressed 
with the opportunities offered by an enrich- 
ment program which permits each cadet to 
develop his individual knowledge and com- 
petence in accordance with his talent and 
his capacity for work. The Board was happy 
to note that the Academy has inaugurated 
a department of astronatuics program and 
recommends it be continuously expanded to 
keep pace with the changing security needs 
of the Nation. All aspects of cadet educa- 
tion—academic, military, and physical devel- 
opment are well integrated to produce a 
graduate of which the Air Force and the 
Nation can be proud. 

Academic methods: The methods used in 
teaching are designed to make best use of 
the cadet’s time for classroom learning and 
individual study. The small classes permit 
the cadets to participate extensively and 
they are challenged to their best efforts. 
Section assignments are based on class 
academic standings to enable instructors to 
gear their teachings to the levels of students 
in their classes. It is suggested that the 
time and methods of examination be re- 
viewed by a competent committee of the 
faculty with a view to avoiding interference 
with class instruction and discussion. 

Instruction: By visits to classes in session 
and inspection of classroom, library, and 
laboratory facilities, members of the Board 
observed the effectiveness of teaching 
methods. In comparison with civilian col- 
leges and university students on recognized 
tests of academic proficiency, the evidence 
shows that the cadets have responded favor- 
ably to the instruction as given. 

Faculty: Members of the faculty are aca- 
demically well-qualified officers on active 
duty with the Air Force. Thus, they bring 
to their classes both military and academic 
backgrounds that help them provide cadets 
with a high motivation for education and 
lifetime service careers. The Board reiterates 
the vital importance of Air Force personnel 
policies giving top priority to the assignment 
of high caliber faculty members to the Acad- 
emy. The Board is happy to learn of the ap- 
proval by the Department of the Air Force of 
&@ proposal from the Academy which will per- 
mit, under appropriate circumstances, Sab- 
batical leaves for professors. This policy, if 
pursued, will serve to revitalize and stimu- 
late permanent members of the faculty. 

Accreditation:.The Board was gratified to 
learn that the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools had now ac- 
credited the Academy to grant degrees. This 
is @ unique achievement for an educational 
institution that was yet to graduate its first 
class, and is a fitting recognition of a sin- 
cere, able, and effective institution of higher 
education. 

Airmanship training: The Board was 
briefed on the various phases of the airman- 
ship program. This includes military, flying, 
physical, and command training—as well as 
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the cadet way of life. These are the en- 
vironmental factors, which, with the aca- 
demic training, are calculated to develop the 
cadet into a professional Air Force officer, 
prepared and motivated for a lifetime career 
of service to his country. The navigation 
training and the course in astronautics are 
designed to give graduates pertinent skills 
and understanding of aerospace navigation. 

The Board was also briefed on the current 
status of planning for pilot training of ca- 
dets. The Board regrets that the recom- 
mendations of previous Boards have not 
been carried out. At the time the Academy 
was authorized, pilot training was envisioned 
and contemplated as an integral part of the 
cadet training program. Such training 
would add materially to the motivation of 
individual cadets and to their future value 
as Officers. The land for the airstrip was in- 
cluded in the original land acquisition pro- 
gram and is now available on the Academy 
site. The Board again strongly urges that 
the Academy be authorized to construct a 
suitable airfield at the earliest possible date 
to carry out primary pilot training. The 
cadet time required for primary pilot train- 
ing is available from that now devoted to 
the extensive navigation program. , 

Cadet life: The complete life of the stu- 
dent is integrated into his course of train- 
ing. The functioning of the cadet wing, 
the dormitory life, and the cadet honor 
code are all part of the cadet’s education 
and motivation for a career as an Air Force 
officer. The Board feels that the leadership 
and administration of this program are ex- 
cellent. Especially to be commended is the 
well-phased program of increasing the free- 
dom and responsibility of upperclassmen to 
make the transition to the life of a junior 
commisisoned officer a gradual one. 

Religious activities: Cadets are required 
during the first 2 years to attend services 
with the cadet wing—Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, or Jewish. During his third year 
he may attend one service per month in a 
church of his own choice off base in lieu of 
attendance with the cadet wing. In the 
first half of his fourth year he must attend 
services but all attendance may be off base, 
in lieu of attendance with the cadet wing. 
During his last half year, attendance is 
voluntary on his part. In addition, there 
is considerable voluntary participation in 
euch religious activities as the choirs, Sun- 
day school, and religious instruction classes. 
Besides conducting these religious activities, 
the chaplains play an important part in the 
Academy’s counseling program. 

Physical equipment: The construction of 
congressionally approved buildings at the 
permanent site of the Academy is substan- 
tially complete, except for some of the de- 
pendent housing, the hospital, and the 
cadet chapel. Progress by last September 
was sufficient for the Academy to move from 
the interim location at Lowry Air Force Base 
at Denver. Further progress has continued 
throughout the school year. 

Library: The center of any educational in- 
stitution is its library, and the Board desires 
to commend the administration on its effec- 
tive operation of a select and growing library 
and the extent to which it is used by the 
cadets. 

Planetarium: A unique feature of the 
Academy is the planetarium which is an ef- 
fective agency in the instruction of men not 
only in astronomy and navigation, but in 
an appreciation of three dimensional inter- 
planetary space essential to the operational 
understanding of new weapons and techni- 
ques. 

Fiscal affairs: The Board finds that the 
Superintendent has maintained a continu- 
ing personal knowledge of fiscal affairs of the 
Academy. The Board has taken cognizance 
of the recent report of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. However, it is the opinion of the 
Board that such issues as are raised should 
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be resolved between the construction agency, 
the Secretary of the Air Force, and the re- 
epective appropriate Committees of Con- 
gress. . 

Date of the 1960 meeting of the Board 

The Board set the dates of April 6-10, 
1966 for its annual visit to the Academy in 
1960. ; 

Remarks 

The Board commends Maj. Gen. James E. 
Briggs and his entire staff on the highly 
successful operation of the Academy during 
his service as Superintendent. This is par- 
ticularly outstanding in view of the move 
to the permanent Academy site in the past 
year, the academic accreditation by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, and the preparation of 
the first graduating class. It is recognized 
that such success is the result of a great 
effort by a well-balanced team, under Gen- 
eral Briggs’ leadership. 

Recommendations 


1. The Board reiterates that primary pilot 
training should be added to the curriculum 
of the Air Force Academy. Such training at 
the Academy should be given all physically 
qualified cadets and would constitute an 
essential step in the military pilot instruc- 
tion of future career fliers. 

2. Lack of a flying field at the Academy 
site introduces numerous difficult problems 
in the conduct of Academy flying operations. 
The Board again recommends that suitable 
flying facilities, built to proper Air Force 
standards, be provided at the Air Force 
Academy. Time and distance factors, plus 
extensive civilian and other military flying 
operations in the Denver-Colorado Springs 
area make any other facilities unsuitable 
and uneconomical. 

3. The Board recommends that the curric- 
ulum of the Academy be continually reap- 
praised to insure that it remains sound with 
respect to changing technologies and world 
conditions. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Gordon Allott; U.S. Senate; Henry 
Dworshak, U.S. Senate; Howard W. 
Cannon, U.S. Senate; Byron G. Rogers, 
House of Representatives; J. Edgar 
Chenoweth, House of Representatives; 
Clyde Doyle, House of Representa- 
tives; Dr. Arthur H. Compton, Dr. 
Robert L. Stearns, Bryant L. Boatner, 
Lieutenant General, USAF, Retired; 
James McCormack, Jr., Major General, 
USAF, Retired. 





Congress Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S.C., 
of August 4, 1959: 

CONGRESS RECORD 

The record of the Ist session of the 86th 
Congress, which will probably end its delib- 
erations in September, is now on the way to 
completion. It is a record which commands 
respect, viewed from any angle. 

It will be recalled that the 1958 election 
produced the thought among many that the 
ist session of the 86th Congress would be a 
radical or very liberal Congress. A large 
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number of excessively high spending bills 
was anticipated. 

However, it has become obvious that a 
coalition of moderate Democrats and Repub- 
licans has been able to restrain the left- 
wingers, and there has been a tendency 
among the leadership of Congress to coop- 
erate with President Eisenhower in reducing 
expenditures. This was, of course, partly 
necessitated by the recession of 1958 and the 
bleak financial picture which greeted Cor- 
gress as it assembled in January. 

In fact, the Ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress assembled with the Nation running 
head-on into a record peacetime deficit. 
That deficit totaled almost $12 million. 

President Eisenhower has vetoed a number 
of bills which he thought were too costly, 
and Congress has usually worked to write a 
bill the President could sign, as a result. 
There has been little acrimony between the 
majority leader in the Senate and Speaker 
RAYBURN, on the one hand, and President 
Eisenhower on the other. In fact, all of 
them have exercised an admirable restraint 
in delving into what would be considered 
low-grade politics. 

As a result, this Congress is being termed 
the best, or most statesmanlike, to be seen 
in operation in Washington since World War 
II. Apumber of veteran reporters have come 
to that conclusion. 

It seems probable that the labor bill, civil 
rights bill, housing bill, action on Federal 
highways, a sizable defense bill, and most of 
the other necessary legislation required, will 
be passed in good order. The civil rights 
bills, the labor bill, and many other bills, 
will not go as far as some people desire, but 
such legislation is practically certain. 

In summary, the Ist session of the 86th 
Congress has achieved a moderate record, 
avoiding reckless spending, and accomplish- 
ing much. The leadership deserves the 
praise it is receiving from so many sides. 





Labor Reform Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following text of a 
letter I recently received from a resident 
of my district in Michigan whose hus- 
band is a member of the Teamsters 
Union. I thought the Members of the 
House would be interested in the writer’s 
remarks concerning the need for labor 
reform legislation: 

JuLyY 30, 1959. 

My Dear Mr. BENTLEY: I understand that 
there is a labor bill coming up to be consid- 
ered and I hope I am not too late in writing. 
More of us would write but the issue is so 
plain and clear that something must be 
done—we are so disgusted with labor’s un- 
just practices—that a Congress that waits to 
be told just isn’t capable of governing. 
Strong words, I know. Labor has for a long 
time been too big for the individual or group 
of individuals with its tactics, and Govern- 
ment institutions haven’t achieved much 
better. We haven’t lost faith that they will 
and woe to us all if nothing comes of all this. 

My husband is a teamster because he had 
to be. They get little to say about their con- 
tracts and I have yet to hear of his voting 
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for anyone outside of his steward who to my 
knowledge votes for no one above him and 
they are all a little afraid of the whole mess. 

Nevertheless, a good union is necessary in 
all our opinions. 

The union practice of hiring picketeers to 
force a (store in this instance) to unionize 
when even the clerks didn’t want to—no 
good. To our fellows, “You join or you lose 
your unionized customers’ (the biggest 
ones). 

This year, “You get a raise in the form of 
pension payments to union pension fund” 
(when my husband fervently hopes not to be 
a teamster forever) and a reduction in com- 
mission with additional hospital benefits. 
Also, “You take teamsters insurance (instead 
of Blue Cross) or we don’t negotiate the con- 
tract.” 

I am hoping you Congressmen have enough 
political fortitude to write a labor bill that 
will turn these unions into law abiding citi- 
zens because we do need them—in regulated 
version. 

Life magazine's description of a fleet of 
outdated navy vessels, a White Fleet, sounded 
rather good, propagandawise as well. While 
I feel much foreign aid is just tossed down 
an ungrateful barrel, this sounds as though 
it had possibilities. 

When the White Fleet comes up before 
you will you give it consideration? I under- 
stand that Senator GrorGcE ATKEN and Repre- 
sentatives WILLIAM BaTEs and Ep EDMONDSON 
are supporting the idea. 





Connecticut Needs Housing Bill for Urban 
and Regional Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s veto of the 1959 Housing Act 
has endangered not only the public 
housing program, college construction 
plans, and housing for the elderly but it 
has placed in jeopardy the slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal program. 

A most important phase of this pro- 
gram, urban planning assistance, has 
been most valuable to the communities 
of my State, Connecticut, as evidenced 
by a letter I have received from James S. 
Klar, chief of the planning division of 
the Connecticut Development Commis- 
sion. 

With unanimous consent, I place Mr. 
Klar’s letter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, 
Hartford, Conn., July 28, 1959. 
Hon. FRANK KOWALSKI, 
Congressman at Large, Connecticut, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Kowatskr: We understand 
that Congress is currently giving further 
consideration to a 1959 housing bill. The 
housing bills of 1954 and 1956 and the re- 
cently vetoed bill contained provision for 
urban planning assistance, commonly 
known as the 701 program. The Connecti- 
cut Development Commission has a very 
direct interest in this element of the hous- 
ing bill since the Commission administers 
the 701 program in Connecticut, 
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The urban planning assistance program 
has provided Federal matching funds for 
technical planning work in municipalities 
under 25,000 population, in larger. munici- 
palities afflicted by disaster and in metro- 
politan or regional areas. Comparatively 
speaking, the cost of this program is low 
but we feel the benefits are great. Pro- 
fessional planning consultants working for 
the municipalities through the Development 
Commission prepare comprehensive plans of 
development, zoning and subdivision regu- 
lations, capital improvement programs and 
other technical tools vital to urban re- 
newal programs and to the prevention of 
blight and decay. A comprehensive plan- 
ning program is a prerequisite for partici- 
pation in the Federal urban renewal pro- 
gram. This 701 program can go far to pre- 
vent blight and thus in the long run can 
reduce the need for costly urban renewal. 

For your deliberations on a housing bill, 
we felt you might wish to know the status 
of the urban planning assistance program in 
Connecticut to date. Since 1955, 46 munic- 
ipalities with a land area of 1,368 square 
miles and a 1950 population of 455,870 have 
participated in the program at a total con- 
tract cost of $427,257. All municipalities 
aided have been under 25,000 population ex- 
cept for the disaster afflicted city of Water- 
bury. The 701 program has also resulted 
in regional plans for the three flood valleys 
and in the recently approved project for 
the capitol planning region around Hart- 
ford. 

However, a great many municipalities 
under 25,000 population have not as yet had 
701 aid and their opportunity for participa- 
tion is largely dependent on passage of a new 
housing bill. Seventy-three municipalities 
with planning and/or zoning commissions 
which have a total area of 2,100 square 
miles and a 1950 population of 299,022 have 
not received 701 aid. There are also 32 mu- 
nicipalities with populations of less than 
25,000 which currently lack planning and 
zoning commissions. These total 1,100 
square miles and a 1950 population of 83,385. 
Were these to establish planning and/or zon- 
ing commissions, they could receive 701 aid. 

If the 701 requirements were amended to 
permit aid to municipalities in the 25,000 to 
50,000 population category as proposed in 
the recently vetoed housing bill, 16 other 
Connecticut municipalities totaling 436 
square miles with a total 1950 population of 
557,022 would be eligible. 

The development commission is actively 
promoting regional planning. In addition 
to the capitol region which is now receiving 
701 aid, one final and seven tentative defi- 
nitions of regions have been made. Hope- 
fully, regional planning agencies will be es- 
tablished within these regions. Section 701 
aid will be vital for these agencies in prepar- 
ing regional plans. 

We also understand that the housing bill 
which was vetoed provided funds for State 
planning. We are very much interested in 
this phase of planning and would expect to 
undertake work under this program if avail- 
able. 

We feel that Connecticut has benefited 
greatly from the urban planning assistance 
program. However, the preceding statistics 
indicate that many more municipalities and 
regions are eligible and would greatly bene- 
fit from such aid. Congressional action will 
be required if this program is to be con- 
tinued. ‘Your support will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Very respectfully, 
James 8. Exar, 
Chief, Planning Division. 
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Paying for a U.N. Force 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
should like to include an article from 
the Manchester Guardian Weekly by 
Wayland Young: 

{From the Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
July 23, 1959] 
PAYING For A U.N. Force 
(By Wayland Young) 


Cybernetic mrechanisms are not always a 
good guide in human affairs, but it does 
seem odd that they should never have been 
applied to the greatest political question of 
all: how the United Nations can keep the 
peace? Perhaps the two most widely ac- 
cepted commonplaces in the world are that 
national armaments threaten peace, and that 
it is difficult to achieve disarmament with- 
out a permanent United Nations force. Na- 
tional forces equal fear of war; United Na- 
tions forces equal hope of peace. Any con- 
nection? Anything to be done? Any feed- 
back? 

At present the United Nations Organiza- 
tion is financed by contributions scaled to 
the National income of the member state, 
and poorer members are allowed a remis- 
sion up to 50 percent scaled to their per 
capita income. This works fairly well; col- 
lections run between 98 percent and 99 per- 
cent. The United States pays 32.51 percent 
of the total, though there is a theoretical 
Assembly ruling that nobody should pay 
more than 30 percent, The Soviet Union 
pays 13.62 percent, and the United Kingdom 
7.78 percent. At the other end, 16 little 
nations pay 0.04 percent, which is the flat 
minimum allowed. 

The United Nations Expeditionary Force 
in Suez and Sinai and Gaza, which every- 
body hopes will be pathfinder and pace- 
maker for the future, is financed by a mixed 
arrangement. It cost $30 millions in 1957. 
About $15 million of this was raised on a 
percentage arrangement echoing that which 
finances the United Nations as a whole, and 
about $14 millions came from individual 
contributions from those states which 
thought it was their duty to make them. 
(In 1959 the cost is expected to be only 
$19 millions.) 

Now let us imagine that a permanent 
United Nations force were to be built up, 
and that it were to be financed no longer by 
contributions scaled to the national in- 
comes of member states, or states partici- 
pating in the force, and still less by con- 
sience money from rich states, but by na- 
tional contributions scaled to the level of 
national armaments in each state. If a 
nation desired to keep 5 million men under 
arms, it would pay the United Nations mili- 
tary fund through the nose. If it only de- 
sired 10,000, it would pay very little. 

The arrangement would be a tax on the 
destructive force in the world, which is na- 
tional armaments, and the proceeds would be 
devoted to the constructive force which is 
international law and authority and the 
power to enforce them. For every soldier 
I pay to threaten my neighbor, I should 
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have to pay another to protect him and vice 
versa. It would make the punishment fit the 
crime with a vengeance. There would be a 
balance and a neutralization; our plight and 
its remedy would find their own level and 
cancel each other out like water in two con- 
necting vessels. As the engine of national 
military might began to race so would 
the governor, by arming the United Nations, 
cut off the supply of steam at the most 
crucial place, which is the belief of a nation 
that it can get away with aggression un- 
checked. 

As a matter of fact, it would be better to 
tax not the men but the machines. An 
ideal method would be to scale the pay- 
ment to the number of dead there would be 
if all the weapons possessed by the country 
in question were to go off in heavily popu- 
lated areas. Thus one rifle in national hands 
would finance one rifle in United Nations 
hands, but one H-bomb in national hands 
would finance several million rifles in 
United Nations hands, or whatever weapons 
the United Nations might collectively agree 
should be given to its forces. It is not likely 
that it would agree to give its forces H- 
bombs. There is nothing against the United 
Nations having only smaller weapons, pro- 
vided it has enough of them. No single 
power is going to hold United Nations forces 
at bay with the threat of thermonuclear 
bombardment, or not for long, anyhow. 

But to the extent that the national con- 
tributions were scaled to the power of weap- 
ons held, inspection would become necessary, 
and the proposal might fall into the same 
morass as the disarmament talks have. For 
this reason, it would perhaps be best of all 
to have a scale of payments based on that 
which is readily visible. Men are readily 
visible; no country at present keeps the num- 
ber of troops it has secret. Ships and bomb- 
ers are visible to the naked eye. A bomber 
capable of carrying a nuclear weapon, that 
is any bomber, if it exists in a country which 
has a nuclear industry, should be taxed at 
the nuclear rate. Rockets are not quite so 
visible, but their existence is at present 
loudly proclaimed by all the States that 
make them. The menaces should be be- 
lieved, and the tax levied accordingly. 

The most hopeful element of the whole 
proposal is the difficulty which governments 
would find in resisting it, should it be pro- 
posed. It has a kind of flashy neatness 
which might catch the imagination of peo- 
ples. One can hear the popular comment: 
“Well, that’s only fair, I must say.” Each 
conscript all over the world, as he took up 
his rifle, would think of the United Nations 
mercenary his government was paying to 
pick up another rifle. “Silly,” he’d think it, 
“Why don’t we both go home?” And in time 
his government might come to agree. 





Federal and State Water Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thu@day, August 6, 1959 
Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, because of the continuing 


struggle in the 17 western States be- 
tween the Federal and State Govern- 
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ments for water rights, I would like to 

call the attention of my colleagues to 

‘an article appearing in the Eddy County 

News, Carlsbad, N. Mex. Eight Eddy 

County ranchers are named in a Fed- 

eral complaint for taking too much water 

from wells on their own ranches for 
their own use. 

The article follows: 

Pioneer Eppy Famires Face U.S. Court on 
Water RIGHTS—ORDERED TO ANSWER IN 
ALBUQUERQUE 
Eight prominent Eddy County ranchers 

have been charged, in a Federal court civil 

complaint, with using water taken from wells 
on their ranches, to the detriment of Gov- 
ernment water rights in Rattlesnake Springs. 

All of the ranches involved are located in 
Eddy County, south and west of Rattlesnake 
Springs. Named in the complaint are H. F. 
Ballard, M. M. Bradley, George C. Brumble, 
Leroy Caffall, Arthur J. Mayes, John Mayes, 
A. M. Leeman, and George Smart. 

Some of the wells which the Government 
seeks to close have been providing water 
for the ranchers as long as 11 years. They 
use the vital water for stock watering and 
small-area irrigation. 5 

Opening gun in what promises to be a long 
drawn out fight for survival by the ranchers 
was fired by an impressive Government legal 
staff, headed by Assistant Attorney General 
Perry W. Morton, and including James A. 
Borland, U.S. attorney, David R. Warner, and 
Alfred H. O. Boudreau, Jr., all of whom are 
listed in the court action as attorneys for 
the plaintiff the United States of America. 

Root of the complaint seems to lie in 
water needs of Carlsbad Caverns park, 
which pipes its water supply 542 miles from 
the pool at Rattlesnake Springs. The suit 
claims that Government operations are en- 
titled to a total of one-half cubic foot per 
second of water from the pool, of which 
two-tenths cubic foot is earmarked for use 
at Carlsbad Caverns. It is not made clear 
in the action what disposal is to be made of 
the remaining three-tenths cubic foot of 
water. 

The Government's claim is that combined 
pumping effect of the ranchers’ wells is 
depriving it of its total one-half cubic foot 
per second water allowance. 

It further charges that the Government is 
suffering irreparable injury and has no plain, 
adequate, or complete remedy at law. The 
Government lawyers have asked the Federal 
district court in Albuquerque to appoint a 
special water master to police use of water 
by the ranchers. 


The ranchers’ side of the matter is yet to 
be heard. They have been ordered by the 
court to make their answer in the Albu- 
querque court within 20 days, failing which 
Judgment by default would be taken against 
them, 





Hoffa and Reuther: Contrast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by George Todt, pub- 
lished in the North Hollywood (Calif.) 
Valley Times, offers considerable food 
for thought. Mr. Todt articulates ques- 
tions that have bothered many fair- 
minded Americans. Legislative investi- 
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gations are an important function in 
congressional responsibility. But unless 
they are fair to all concerned, they are 
open to justifiable eriticism and their 
effectiveness compromised: 

Horra AND REUTHER: CONTRAST 


Watching tough little Jimmy Hoffa, Team- 
sters Union boss, on the CBS television pro- 
gram, “Face the Nation,” last Sunday was 
quite an experience. He certainly got un- 
happy at the prospect of labor being placed 
under antitrust legislation. 

This gentleman is hard as nails, but you’ve 
got to say one thing for Jimmy, he certainly 
knows his subject backward and forward, too. 
And that subject, of course, happens to be 
his Teamsters. 

In this specific area of knowledge, Jimmy 
racked up the television panel facing him 
with approximately the same ridiculous ease 
with which Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt syste- 
matically takes her questioners into camp 
on “Meet the Press” from time to time. 

Quite by coincidence, young Robert Ken- 
nedy, Labor Rackets Committee counsel, was 
guest star of the latter show. His topic was 
mainly Jimmy Hoffa, as it has been during 
most of his tour of duty on the McClellan 
committee. 

Kennedy has a tremendous predilection for 
ferreting out all the secrets of Hoffa which 
he can find. Maybe there is much to learn 
here, but it seems to me that young Robert’s 
zeal might have appeared even more com- 
mendable in the past if he had displayed the 
same amount of desire to learn as much of 
the worldly affairs of Walter Reuther as he 
did the latter’s archrival, the boss of the 
Teamsters Union. 

And thereby hangs a tale. Whereas both 
Hoffa and Reuther have been called before 
the Rackets Committee in the last 2 years, 
they did not receive the same impartial and 
eminently fair treatment from young Ken- 
nedy. No, not at all. 

For our Mr. KEennNepy sent 40 or 50 in- 
vestigators at a whack to look into the work- 
ings of Mr. Hoffa and others who were un- 
friendly to Mr. Reuther, boss of the United 
Auto Workers (UAW) and strong man of the 
AFL-CIO. But somehow, the great investi- 
gator could only spare two men when it came 
time to observe what went on in the De- 
troit stronghold of Uncle Walter. How 
come? 

Come to think of it, one of these two men 
Was even intimidated and threatened with 
loss of his job because ’twas said “he was out 
to get Mr. Reuther in advance.” Or some- 
thing. 

At any rate, Mr. Reuther was hardly treated 
with the same degree of microscopic inspec- 
tion as was Mr. Hoffa, and we may wonder 
why? Granted, of course, that Mr. Reuther 
is a much nicer personality and honest as 
they come personally—but what about that 
interesting matter of using Republican union 
members’ funds for political purposes? 
Rumor hath it that many solons wanted to 
look closely into this vital subject—but Mr. 
KENNEDY nixed it. 

Now why did young Robert Kennedy go 
slow on Reuther but attach Hoffa with full 
might and main? The answer, of course, 
seems bound up in the 1960 presidential elec- 
tions. The quid pro quo, in this instance, 
would seem to be the help of Reuther’s forces 
in behalf of Robert's older brother, Senator 
Jack KENNEDY, in return for his assault upon 
Reuther’s main opponent in the labor move- 
ment today—Hoffa. 

A strange story has come out of Washing- 
ton since the labor rackets quiz got under- 
way almost 2 years ago. It concerns the fact 
that only some 15 percent of the labor move- 
ment. has come under scrutiny by this time— 
but almost 100 percent of the opposition to 
Mr. Reuther has been included in the 15 
percent mentioned. 
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This doesn’t mean collusion or that Mr. 
Reuther is calling the signals for the com- 
mittee to gain the results most desirable for 
himself. I do not wish to imply that by any 
means. But I think it is quite probable that, 
if the facts are as indicated, perhaps young 
Mr. Kennedy may have taken it upon himself 
to direct the inquiry in just such a way as 
has since turned out to be the case. 

Should this be true, the Republican Party 
may have as good a campaign issue for itself 
in 1960 as it is bound to have in the biased 


action recently taken against Adm. Lewis L. 


Strauss in the Senate. 

Until we find out how much of young 
Kennedy’s vendetta against Hoffa is based on 
personal considerations and politics, it might 
be wise to withhold our final judgment of the 
latter until all the results are in. 

Could it have been that Mr. Robert Ken- 
nedy, campaign manager for his brother in 
1952, has been playing to the Committee on 
Political Education (COPE) gallery all this 
time with an eye glued to 1960? What are 
we to think here? 





Salute to Alaska, Our Newest State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to include a letter written by 
Miss Rose J. Boylan, of East St. Louis, 
Ill., to the editor of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, which appeared in the Mail 
Bag of the newspaper on July 6, 1958. 
Miss Boylan fittingly salutes our 49th 
State, Alaska: 

SaLvuTe To ALASKA, Our Newest STATE 


To the Eprror: 

What does one say now? “God bless you, 
Alaska.” “May you enjoy your statehood.” 
Or what? 

If we are awkward in our welcome to the 
youngest sister—remember, most of us nevér 
did this before, nor expected to do it. We are 
packing away two generations of memories, 
along with our 48-star flags. 

Take myself. I can remember St. Piux X 
as a living Pope. I can remember Nicholas IT 
as Czar of Russia—but I can’t remember an 
American flag that didn’t have 48 stars. 

When we put the flag out on July 4, back 
in those golden years my mother would quote 
the gld jingle: 


“Thirteen stripes are for thirteen States that 
first in the Union came; 

For every State we have added a star— 
but the stripes remain the same.” 


I would say, “But we'll never change the 
flag again, will we? It'll be 48 stars all the 
time now, won’t it?” 

I knew that all the open spaces had been 
filled in—from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from Canada to the gulf. I knew that Ili- 
nois had become American in George Rogers 
Clark’s time, Missouri through the Louisiana 
Purchase—that the Indian Territory was the 
State of Oklahoma now—and that New Mex- 
ico and Arizona were brandnew. My father 
told stories of reporting the first State elec- 
tions in the Dakotas for the St. Paul Pioneer- 
Press; that was in 1889. 

My mother thought a moment, “Alaska 
might come in some day,” she answered, as 
people said then, “They might fly to the 
moon some day.” 
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Alaska was the place where my aunt’s 
fr. nd, Miss Beulah, was a medical mis- 
sionary. She sent us snapshots of Fair- 
banks. She sent us a basket of leather and 
bark and beadwork, that held our Christmas 
cards each year for more than 30 years. 
During those years, my brother and I, like 
millions of us, grew up under the 48-star 
flag. 

It was that flag that people were so senti- 
mental about during World War I. It was 
that flag to which even the most discouraged 
clung blindly during the depression. 

We studied history and civics. The rules 
always stayed the same. Three-fourths of 
the States was 36. Two-thirds of the Senate 
was 64. Three generations of children 
learned it that way. 

In days of plenty and days of peace, we 
rose to pledge allegiance at every public 
function. We fussed when flags were. made 
into rosettes—that was only for bunting, not 
for our glorious 48 stars. 

Our own flag hung solemnly from the 
corner pillar of the big porch, on parade 
days. We stood at the railing, hands on 
hearts, as one unit after another marched 
down our tree-shaded street. Flag and 
school pennant, flag and Union banner, flag 
and sacred emblem—always, year after year, 
holiday after holiday, the same flag. 

“The 49th State” was a Globe-Democrat 
slogan in those days. It was a nickname for 
the St. Louis trade territory, and my father 
loved to joke about it. 

But the flag that covered his casket still 
had 48 stars. So did hundreds of thousands 
of other flags—through two world wars and 
Korea. 

The Philippines said, “Goodby,” and were 
on their way. New nations were founded, 
new rulers were crowned. But the 48 States 
with their 48 stars remained unchanged in 
a changing world. 

Now, at long last, the change has come. 
Our own kid sister has come of age. 

Something has come true that—all of our 
lifetimes—has been a legend of the long ago. 
The Union was not intended to be complete. 
Every so often another of the kindred comes 
to sit at the council fire. Every so often a 
new star of peace appears in the blue field. 

Rose J. BoyY.an. 





The Late Mrs. Mary T. Norton 


SPEECH 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the death 
this week of Mary T. Norton is a special 
loss to the people of New Jersey, to the 
women of America, and to me personally. 

Mrs. Norton was not only the first 
woman in the Democratic Party to be 
elected to Congress; she was also the first 
woman to serve in that capacity from 
New Jersey. The people of the 13th Dis- 
trict have great reason to be proud of 
that service. 

Throughout her career, Mary Norton 
was a pacemaker and a precedent break- 
er. Her service in the House confirmed 
that women, indeed, have an important 
responsibility in the political life of our 
country.. As the first woman chairman 
of a committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in fact as chairman of both 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
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bia and the Committee on Labor, she ex- 
ercised wise and courageous leadership, 
and devoted her talents to social and 
humanitarian legislation that even today 
are important influences in the welfare 
of working people throughout the 
country. 

While our paths seldom crossed, it was 
my pleasure on a few occasions to meet 
and talk with Mrs. Norton. And I have 
always cherished the fact that the very 
first telegram of congratulations I re- 
ceived on the occasion of my first elec- 
tion to Congress came from that won- 
derful woman. 

But all of New Jersey knew and loved 
Mary Norton for her courage and deter- 
mination no less than for her friendli- 
ness, gentleness, and broad humanity. 
Her success, the distinction she earned 
in the political life of her Nation, helped 
pave the way for those of us who came 
after her. Women of New Jersey and 
the country who believe that women 
have a role to play in American Gov- 
ernment owe a great deal to the pioneer- 
ing of Mary T. Norton. 





Industrial Development for the Devils 
Lake Sioux Tribe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following resolution 
approved by the Devils Lake Sioux Tribe 
July 28, 1959. I believe the tribe should 
be commended for its desire to improve 
the economic condition of its members 
and its foresight in laying plans for in- 
dustrial development to accomplish that 
purpose: 

Whereas the Devils Lake Sioux Tribe, here- 
inafter referred to as the tribe, is an unin- 
corporated tribe of Indians, acting under a 
constitution and bylaws adopted April 14, 
1944, by a vote of 116 for and 18 against ina 
general assembly meeting called for the 
proposal of a constitutional vote and ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs on February 14, 1946, ; 

Whereas article 3, section 1, of the tribal 
constitution provided that the governing 
body of the tribe shall be the executive com- 
mittee and under terms of article 4, section 
(a), provide that the executive committee 
shall exercise power not in conflict with 
Federal law as follows: (a) The power to 
represent the tribe in negotiations with 
Federal, State, and private agencies. 

Whereas the Devils Lake Sioux Tribe de- 
sires to improve the economic conditions of 
the members of the tribe; and 


Whereas the following described US. title 
lands designated as agency reserve appears 
to be excess to the needs of the Bureau; 
and 


Whereas a portion of the area is now used 
for tribal homes; and 

Whereas the executive committee of the 
Devils Luke Sioux Tribe wishes to set aside 
the area not used for tribal homes as a site 
or sites for future industrial development: 
Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior 
effect the transfer of title in trust to the 
Devils Lake Sioux Tribe, the following de- 
scribed lands, to wit: Lots 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
SW'Y4NEY%NE%, SEYNE\, and those por- 
tions of lots 2 and 3 of sec. 17, T. 152 N., R. 65 
W., fifth principal meridian, not embraced in 
allotment No. 585 of Jesse G. Palmer, and the 
W%EYNEY, W% NEY, NW%, SE%, sec. 20, 
T. 152 N., R. 65 W., fifth principal meridian, 
Benson County, N. Dak., comprising 538.85 
acres more or less. 





What REA Means to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday night it was my pleasure to 
speak to more than 800 customers of the 
Tuscarawas-Coshocton Electric Coopera- 
tive, Inc., at the fairgrounds in Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio, in my congressional district. 
I talked on the subject of “What REA 
Means to America” and pointed out that 
since the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration was established, 95 percent of the 
farms in America have been electrified, 
which all demonstrates how free enter- 
prize and Government can work together 
for progress. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the remarks which I made 
on this occasion in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

Wuat REA MEANS TO AMERICA 


Mr. Manning, Reverend Wells, Mayor Leach, 
President Darling, other distinguished officers 
of Tuscarawas-Coshocton Electric Co-op, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am honored to have 
this opportunity to be with you this eve- 
ning and to think with you on an important 
agency of our Federal Government. It is 
my earnest, honest hope, in speaking to you, 
that something I might say, some thought 
I might express, will stimulate in you the 
desire to help me, and others in our Gov- 
ernment, to do our jobs a little better, a 
little more efficiently, a little more ener- 
getically, so that all of us can make more 
progress. As you know I am a co-op user 
myself. Our home and farm in Knox 
County is served by the Morrow Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative. 

We live, as we all know, in a challenging 
period in world history. While every genera- 
tion has produced its own problems, and 
they have been many, I feel sure that, no 
matter what former period of human his- 
tory you could choose, you would encounter 
no more churning, no more explosive situa- 
tions, than we know exist in our world 
today. 

At home, and abroad, we, as a free people, 
face problems of great magnitude. Tom 
Paine wrote, during the American Revolu- 
tion: “These are the times that try men’s 
souls. * * *” You and I, as we become aware 
of all the potential peril points on this old 
globe, can repeat those worus and put an 
exclamation point after them. 

And yet, as Emerson once remarked: “The 
years teach much that the days never know.” 

4s we get a little older, and a little more 
experienced, we can look back and see that 

is being made, in this or that field 
Let us realize that there is 
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nothing automatic about progress, however. 
All of human history—all of life—all the 
recorded teachings of mankind—teach us 
that every step of progress that has been 
made has been one long and constant bat- 
tle. Men who wanted to progress, indi- 





vidually or in groups, have found that they . 


must battle against inertia, greed, stupidity, 
human cruelty, as well as against all the 
forces of nature, from decay and deprecia- 
tion to the onslaughts of the elements. 

Let us bear in mind that all progress is an 
uphill fight, not only against people who do 
not want to move, but against all the im- 
pediments placed in our paths by life and 
nature. 

William James said, and I quote: “If this 
life be not a real fight, in which something 
is eternally gained for the universe by suc- 
cess, it is no better than a game of private 
theatricals from which one may withdraw at 
will. But it feels like a real fight.” 

You who have been active in the REA move- 
ment know, from the history of the agency, 
that rural electrification has been a real 
fight, ail during its history, and even before 
the Rural Electrification Administration was 
born. I did not know the men, but I knew 
of them, who had a hand in opening up 
rural America to electricity, and I should 
like to pay tribute to them. Foremost 
among them was Senator George W. Norris, 
the Independent of Nebraska, who for 25 
years reigned supreme in the Senate as the 
man who thought the most about the future 
of his country. Among those early fighters 
there was a Congressman named John E. 
Rankin, of Tupelo, Miss., who no longer sits 
in the House of Representatives but still is 
remembered by the oldtimers there. John 
Rankin will always be numbered among the 
founders of the REA. And then there was 
Judson King, who died only a few months ago 
in his home outside of Washington. Judson 
King was a public relations man for the 
people. For most of his life, he battled, 
through his writings, for projects that would 
benefit all the people of this country, as 
opposed to ideas and ideals that were de- 
signed to help the few at the expense of 
the many. And, I am happy to report, my 
father-in-law, Representative Usher L. Bur- 
dick, was in that valiant and limited group 
that originally fought the battles for rural 
electrification. I’m also happy to report 
that Usher Burdick, although he retired 
from Congress at the end of the 85th Con- 
gress, still is alive and happy and as ram- 
bunctious as ever. While, as I noted, I did 
not know many of these men personally, I 
know them by reputation, and I am sure that 
there is tonight, among us, several indi- 
viduals who may have known one or the 
other of them. It behooves us, I believe, to 
remember these stalwarts of other days, for 
we can gather strength from their struggles 
and their victories for the battles that may 
lie ahead. . 

These men lived, as we do, in a period of 
great change. But they never allowed the 
distractions, and the deliberate tactics of 
their enemies to divert them from the paths 
they knew they must take. We, too, must 
learn not to be diverted from our legitimate 
aspirations by the little, petty, picayunish 
things of life. We must keep our minds and 
our hearts on the larger goals, and push on, 

ess of the disruptions whith con- 
stantly will be placed in our paths. 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
program demonstrates, I think, how free 
enterprise and a sympathetic government 
can work together to solve a vexing and 
difficult problem for human beings. 

In 1935, before the REA came into being, 
only 1 farm im every 10 in the United 
States had electricity. For all practical pur- 
poses, rural America was in the dark. Of 
course, there were kerosene lamps, there were 
hand-operated waterpumps, and there were 
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Chic Sales outhouses behind every farm- 
house. If you drove into the countryside 
after.dark, in those days, the only possible 
lights you would see, besides the headlights 
of your own automobile, would be the dim 
and flickering lamps that would be burning 
in one or two rooms of the farmhouses. 

Today, due principally to the foresight of 
the men who worked for the REA to become 
enacted into law, 95 percent of all farms in 
the United States have central station elec- 
tric service. In less than 25 years, we have 
seen electricity transform the rural home 
into a modern, convenient place to live. 

As we know, the REA made it possible for 
groups of local farms and other individuals 
to organize into cooperatives and to borrow 
long-term loans at low interest for the pur- 
pose of generating and distributing elec- 
tricity, as well as building and operating 
rural telephone companies. In the past 23 
years, some 1,000 of these REA cooperatives— 
completely owned and operated by local peo- 
ple in as many communities—have borrowed 
and used about $3 billion from the Federal 
Government to build modern electric power 
systems to serve rural areas. 

I doubt seriously if $3 billion of Federal 
funds ever has been used more economically 
or with more lasting benefit to the comfort 
and welfare of as many people in the whole 
history of Government anywhere on earth. 
There is no telling how many elderly people 
have been able to turn on the water spout in 
subzero weather, instead of having to walk 
out into bitter cold to get water from the 
well. There is no computing how many 
women with child, alone and unattended on 
isolated farms, have been able to do their 
necessary household chores, more or less in 
the comfort of their homes, without having 
to strain themselves by pumping water out- 
side, or injure themselves by other manual 
labor they might have had to do if they had 
not had electricity. 

If there were any way that we, tonight, 
could look into the hundreds of thousands 
of homes that have been served through the 
years by electric power, made available be- 
cause of the REA program, I am sure that 
we would see a story that would make all 
the miracles of ancient writ pale into insig- 
nificance. Electricity, we know, is a miracle 
in and of itself. The fact that, in the mid- 
thirties, our leaders of those days could be 
farsighted enough to see the challenge and 
to meet the challenge and make Federal 
money available to local groups, represents 
another miracle. And every home that has 
enjoyed a transformation as a result of the 
electricity represents another miracle. 

These rural electrification systems today 
are operating in 47 States and in Puerto Rico. 
They have brought electricity to more-than 
half of all the electrified farms of America, 
and because they have made this great serv- 
ice possible to half the homes, they have 
provided the competitive stimulus neces- 
sary to obtain service for most of the other 
homes of the country. 

Back in 1935, when the REA experiment 
was just beginning, it was argued that all 
farmers who wanted electricity had it and 
that there was no market for power out in 
the country. Experience in the last 23 years 
has demonstrated how wrong this conten- 
tion was. Rural people are using electricity 
at an ever-increasing rate, doubling their 
use of power every 5 to 7 years. 

The success of the rural electrification 
program has-been so overwhelming that 
many opponents no longer try to attack it 
openly. Instead, they are coming forth with 
proposals to improve the program. The 
President’s budget message, with its pro- 
posals for REA, illustrates this point. 

For 2 years in a row the administration 
has asked Congress to jack up the REA in. 
terest rate. This is being done despite the 
fact that all evidence indicates that such 
an increase would necessitate higher elec- 
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tric bills for all the consumers served and 
many co-ops, especially those in the thinner 
territories, would be driven out of business. 
As you know, REA is prohibited by law from 
serving towns with a population of more 
than 1,500, which means that it is barred 
from participating in the cream of the elec- 
tric industry market. 

For 2 years in a row the administration 
has also asked Congress to change the REA 
Act so as to permit the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to turn a part of the loan business 
over to the Wall Street bankers. This pro- 
posal was so drastic that in the last session 
of Congress not a single Member was willing 
to put his name to the bill and sponsor its 
introduction. 

In the budget message the President also 
asked for a tax on co-ops and he recom- 
mended a slowdown for the Federal power 
program upon which nearly half of the co- 
ops depend for their wholesale power. 

The President is not the only member of 
the administration who has been harassing 
REA. The Secretary of Agriculture has ex- 
tended his domination over the REA Ad- 
ministrator and drastically clipped his au- 
thority. All new loans, and all major loans, 
as a result of the Secretary’s directive, must 
now be cleared with his office before they 
can be approved. 

During this session of Congress a drive 
has been made to end the Secretary’s domi- 
nation and to restore to the Administrator 
the loanmaking authority that Congress gave 
him originally. Committees in both the 
House and the Senate gave prompt consider- 
ation to the bill, which was known as the 
Humphrey-Price bill, and by April both 
Houses had taken action, voting overwhelm- 
ingly for the measure which had been vig- 
orously supported by rural electric systems 
in all parts of the country. 

First the Senate, and then the House, gave 
their approval. However, when the bill 
reached the President’s desk, he vetoed it. 
The Senate promptly overrode his veto, with 
several votes to spare. The scene changed 
to the House; and in the last hours before 
the rollcall the administration decided to 
make the Humphrey-Price bill a straight 
party-line issue. .The President called upon 
all the Representatives who had voted for 
the bill in the earlier vote. He succeeded in 
getting enough of them to switch that on 
the final rolicall the veto was sustained by 
a slim four-vote margin. The House, in the 
biggest turnout for any rolicall in history, 
fell just four votes short of the two-thirds 
majority needed to make the bill a law. 

The rural electric systems were defeated 
in their efforts to reestablish the authority 
and prestige of the REA Administrator; but 
it is to be hoped that the overwhelming 
vote will prevent the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture from interfering with the loan pro- 
cedure in the future. 

Another vital issue developed last sum- 
mer, when the Comptroller General issued 
@ ruling that if allowed to stand will seri- 
ously damage the REA program. The Comp- 
troller General, Mr. Joseph Campbell, who 
served on the Atomic Energy Commission at 
the time of the Dixon-Yates scandal, and 
who was appointed Comptroller by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on December 15, 1954, in 
his ruling ordered an unprecedented restric- 
tion on the REA Administrator’s loanmaking 
authority. This ruling completely reversed 
congressional intent as set forth in the REA 
Act and completely ignored 23 years of suc- 
cessful administration. 

The Comptroller has still not reversed his 
ruling, although -he has said he did not 
intend to enforce it. There are bills in Con- 
gress to investigate this damaging and dis- 
ruptive procedure, 

The big challenge of the future in the REA 
program is to complete the extension of serv- 
ice to. the remaining 2 million rural resi- 
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dents, and to provide the necessary power 
capacity to service constantly growing needs. 

The use of electricity from REA-financed 
lines increased from a monthly average of 
134 kilowatt-hours per farm in 1949 to about 
291 kilowatt-hours in 1957. Farmers are 
coming to depend more &nd more upon elec- 
tricity as a production tool. About 400 
farm uses for electricity are known; at least 
250 of them increase production or make 
farming more profitable. 

Farmers already use more electric energy 
for more farm tasks than was expected when 
the original lines were built. As a result, 
power distributors~are faced with the. ne- 
cessity of heavying up the lines and substa- 
tions to keep abreast of demand. A program 
of system improvements has been a major 
activity of most REA electrification borrow- 
ers in recent years. 

An important result of the expanding 


‘rural electrification program is the increased 


business it brings into rural communities. 
It stimulates private business, both locally 
and nationally. I confirm what Mr. Erman 
said. Surveys indicate that for every dollar 
invested in rural power facilities, the farmer 
invests $3 to $4 in wiring, plumbing, and 
electrical appliances. Also, when power is 
available, the. establishment of industry in 
rural areas is encouraged. ; 

It has been a great pleasure for me to be 
with you this evening, and to think with you 
on this important subject. As you all know, 
I am pledged to work for the REA in every 
good way, consistent with the finest demo- 
cratic principles of our country, 





Equal Air Time Is a Very Important Part 
of the Democratic Process 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD, I would like to in- 
clude a statement made by Dr. Timothy 
W. Costello, assistant State secretary of 
the Liberal Party of New York State, 
over WCBS-TV in New York on Sun- 
day evening, August 2, 1959, at 7:30 


p.m. 
Dr. Costello’s remarks follow: 


Remarks sy Dr. TimotHy COSTELLO, As- 
SISTANT SECRETARY OF THE LIBERAL PARTY 
or New York STATE, Over CBS-TV NeEr- 
work, AuGcusST 2, 1959 
The position of the Liberal Party with re- 

gard to appearances of candidates for pub- 

lic office on television and radio is basic. 

We believe that not only are all bona fide 

candidates entitled to be heard, but that 

conversely, the people must be guaranteed 
the right to hear the viewpoints of all 
bona fide candidates, 

We are aware of the problems involved in 
the apperances of candidates on news pro- 
grams, panel shows and other broadcasts 
that may have no direct relationship to their 
candidacy. But we are even more con- 
eerned that the processes of democracy will 
always be maintained in this vital area of 
communication. 

The president of CBS made a valid point 
when he said that the equal-time restric- 
tions cause serious hardships for broad- 
casters. But he made a rathér less-than- 
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valid assertion when he stated that, un- 
less corrective measures are adopted, “we 
will have no choice but to turn out micro- 
phones and television cameras away from 
all candidates during campaign periods.” 

We would remind Dr. Stanton that the 
airwaves belong to the people, and that the 
assignment of radio frequencies and tele- 
vision channels to commercial broadcasters 
involves the broadcasters in ~ never-ceas- 
ing obligation of public service. And the 
processes of democracy in general, and po- 
litical campaigns in particular, are all part 
of that public service. 

The radio and television broadcasters, by 
reason of hardship, could no more divert 
their microphones and cameras away from 
events and issues of deep public interest 
than the power companies, also by reason 
of hardship, could divert electric current 
away from a community. And in this area, 
may I say parenthetically, we are concerned 
not only with free time on the air; we are 
also concerned with the increasing difficulty 
of getting even paid time for political 
broadcasts, 

Equal air time is a very important part 
of the democratic process. And the sharing 
of the public forums by the candidates of 
the two leading parties is in the best tradi- 
tion of let the people decide. 

But if the democratic process is to flourish, 
major recognition must also be given to third 
parties. For in the history of our country, 
third parties have shown that they have a 
vital contribution to make. The Republican 
Party itself began as a third party. The rec- 
ords of achievement by the Progressive Party 
in Wisconsin and the Farmer~Labor Party in 
Minnesota are testimony to the importance 
of third parties. 

And currently, although the Liberal Party 
of New York State is the only major third 
party in the Nation today, it too, we believe, 
is writing a record of achievement in the 
State of New York and in its cities and coun- 
ties that brings echoes of agreement and of 
action from many other parts of the country. 

The third parties of the past, as well as 
the Liberal Party today, have been the orig- 
inators of much that was new and perhaps 
daring to begin with but that has now be- 
come part of the social and political fiber of 
the Nation. At the moment, I will name 
only old-age pensions, unemployment insur- 
ance, minimum wages, public housing, and 
civil rights. There are many more. 

For a decade now, between 250,000 and 
500,000 voters in New York State have voted 
for the Liberal Party’s candidates at each 
election. This is greater than the total vote 
cast in the last presidential election in such 
States as Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Maine, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, Utah, Vermont, Wyoming, and a 
few others. It is greater than the total vote 
of the two new, and let me say very welcome, 
States of Alaska and Hawaii. 

We are dealing here with a major force in 
American politics. We are dealing with a 
party whose independent candidate for the 


U.S. Senate-in 1952, Dr. George S. Counts, 


polled 490,000 votes; with a party which, in 
that same year, gave Adlai Stevenson 417,000 
votes; with a party whose vote carried New 
York State into the Roosevelt column in the 
Presidential election of 1944; with a party 
whose 426,000 votes gave Senator Lehman his 
margin of victory in 1949; with a party that 
elected its independent candidate, Rudolph 
Halley, President of the New’ York City Coun- 
cil in 1951 with 583,000 votes, and gave him 
428,000 votes for mayor in 1953; with a party 
whose 264,000 votes carried Governor Harri- 
man to victory in 1954, and whose 295,000 
votes made State Comptroller Arthur Levitt 
the only Democratic victor in 1958; with a 
party that elected its own candidate, Vincent 
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Corsall, the present mayor of the city of 
Oswego. 

To quote Senator KearTinc’s recent state- 
ment, “Consideration must be given to sig- 
nificant parties such as the Liberal Party. 
* * * It must not be denied the opportunity 
to present its candidates and its views on an 
equal basis with other substantial parties.” 

In this complex situation of equal time, the 
Liberal Party realizes that there have to be 
certain standards applied and certain limita- 
tions imposed. But distinction must be 
made between bona fide parties and candi- 
dates with a significant political program, 
and the others—or we will be throwing out 
the baby with the bath water. Let’s not de- 
stroy the good principle of equal time be- 
cause it contains a weakness in detail, but 
rather work to eliminate the weakness. 

In the quest for both reasonablenvss and 
fairness, we would join with CBS in seeking 
to define just who is and who is not a 
legally qualified candidate. In this regard, 
we would hold that the standards and re- 
quirements of each State should be the 
determining guide. 

For example, New York State has specific 
and stringent requirements. And for the 
broadcaster to deny a candidate, legally 
qualified and authorized by the State, the 
right to the airways, is to arrogate to itself a 
sovereign power of the State. 

We agree that bona fide newscasts and 
on-the-spot news programs should be ex- 
empted from the equal-time requirements. 
But with regard to panel shows, interviews, 
and documentary programs, we feel that 
only those should be exempted that are 
substantially removed from the participant’s 
candidacy. 

Unless a radio or television program comes 
clearly and unmistakably under the heading 
of news, it must provide the right to equal 
time for all legally qualified candidates. 

We would make one exception. A candi- 
date for the Presidency who is legally quali- 
fied in certain States, should be entitled to 
equal time only in those States and not 
nationally. 

In the worldwide struggle that is now en- 
veloping all of us—the struggle between de- 
mocracy and totalitarianism—the problem 
we are discussing here becomes increasingly 
important. We must be on guard at every 
moment to see that the concept of free ex- 
pression and communication is not eroded, 
eaten away by new encroachments, however 
slight or reasonable-appearing. We are here 
involved in nothing less than-a defense of 
the fundamental processes of democracy. 





“Service Pays Off” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years I have contended that if the 
airlines would utilize Friendship Inter- 
national Airport in Baltimore, their 
services would be patronized beyond 
expectation, 

Several weeks ago on the floor of the 
House, I called attention to the fact that 
Friendship is finally taking on the hon- 
est identity of an aviation center. Re- 
cently American Airlines and Trans 
World Airlines inaugurated daily jet 
service to the west coast. This service 
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has really paid off, as is indicated in the 
timely editorial which appeared in the 
August 5 issue of the Sun, which follows. 
I heartily concur with the editor that 
a direct jet flight to Europe from Friend- 
ship would be patronized by thousands 
of people from this area. When the 
Civil Aeronautics Board receives a re- 
quest for a certificate to operate this 
service from Friendship to Europe, I 
trust it will recognize the fact that Bal- 
timoreans will fully utilize it and the 
authorization will be granted promptly. 
The Sun editorial follows: 
{From the Baltimore Sun, Aug. 5, 1959] 
Service Pays Orr 


The first month's operation of jet airliners 
out of Friendship has happily settled the 
old chicken-and-egg argument about Balti- 
more’s travel habits. The airlines had con- 
tended that need for good service had to be 
proved before they could venture to provide 
it. Baltimoreans had said that once the 
service was there, it would be used. How 
long this war of assertion might have gone 
on no one knows. Luckily it was settled 
by geography, which decreed that National 
Airport could not extend its runways to take 
jets. They had to fly from Friendship or 
bypass this area. And it turns out that 
Baltimoreans are using the service to the 
west coast in large and increasing numbers. 
The planes are full and everyone is happy. 

What next? Well, how about a direct 
flight or two to Europe? A lot of Balti- 
moreans go to Europe, and the traffic of 
Government and diplomatic people from 
Washington to Europe is tremendous. A 
flight a day (using jets, not hand-me-down 
equipment) would surely be patronized by 
the thousands of people in this area who 
would happily cut out the New York stop 
on the way, and the bother and lost time 
entailed by it. If such a service were started 
this winter it could be in the swing by next 
spring's tourist season, at which time, it may 
be, more than one flight a day would prove 
economic. 





New American Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Peoria Journal Star: 

[From the Peoria Journal Star, July 31, 1959] 
New AMERICAN POLicy 


RicwargD Nrxon’s performance in the Soviet 
Union has a deeper meaning than might 
show on the surface. 

Nrxon is not putting on a show for home 
use in the political maneuvers for 1960— 
although that picture of him tapping Khru- 
shchev on the chest is about the hottest 
political campaign shot of all time. 

Nrxon is there without doubt, however, as 


the National Security Council—and as such 
we are seeing a basic change in the Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

For 15 years we have been in a cold war 
which was being fought by the Soviets while 
we tried to do little more than shore up 
our defenses and hold on the 40-yard line. 
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It is small wonder that the Communists 
have made gains. The strongest defensive 
team cannot win if it never has the ball, 
and even passes up the chance to intercept 
@ pass and is content to just knock the ball 
down. All we have wanted from the cold 
war is out. 

The Soviets have repeatedly proposed, are 
now proposing, and have often enjoyed a 
situation in which they enjoy a privileged 
sanctuary in their own lands and satellites 
free from U.S. interference—while they 
roam the world fomenting trouble in every 
corner of the free nations. 

Yet all this time their own gigantic police 
force, their own strict control of press, radio, 
and TV, and restrictions on books and 
movies expose their own fears of their own 
people. 

Nrxon has not been parrying Khrushchev’s 
thrusts. He has been making thrusts ef his 
own, and with telling effect. Nothing. is 
more vital to peace than that we shake the 
confidence of Kremlin leaders, and Nrxon is 
doing a tremendous job for one man in that 
direction. 

The effect is also to serve notice that we 
will not huddle in our own corner of the 
world and dodge Red blows, but that we are 
prepared to carry the cold war to the cap- 
tive peoples of the Soviet bloc. 

A good offense is the best defense, said 
Knute Rockne. This is true in war as in 
football. It is also true in a cold war as a 
hot war. 

And the myth of Communist shrewdness, 
inscrutability, and general ability to take 
advantage of us in every encounter is being 
exploded, If we fight back with their own 
cold war weapons every meeting can be a 
chance to gain, 

The cold war will never be won any other 
way—and never be ended in any other way. 

C. L, DANCEY. 





Mary Norton 
SPEECH 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
tribute as to the high esteem in which 
the late Mrs. Mary T. Norton was held 
by everyone, it is best expressed in the 
editorial which appeared in the Jersey 
Journal of August 3. 

I would like to make this editorial part 
of the record of feeling that everyone 
held for Mrs. Mary T. Norton. 

[From the Jersey Journal, Aug. 3, 1959] 

Mary Norton 

Everywhere in the Nation today, people are 
recalling that it was Mary Norton who first 
really carved out & meaningful place for 
women in the Halls of Congress. Jersey City 
and Bayonne sent her to the House of Rep- 
resentatives not as @ woman, nor merely 
as the widow of a Congressman, but as a ca- 
pable legislator who could hammer out the 
Nation’s laws as well as any man, if not 
better. . 

Historically, she was just what the Nation 
needed when many Americans were still wary 
of the effects of the suffrage newly extended 
to women and their participation in public 
life. Mrs. Norton was aware of her role as 
@ trailblazer, and she met every challenge. 

In 1925, when it was generally held that 
women Representatives had better be seen 
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and not heard, Mrs. Norton was outspoken, 
right from her freshman year. She later 
headed important House committees. As 
head of the District of Columbia Committee, 
she was virtually mayor of the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. She was the first to introduce a bill 
to repeal the prohibition law. She was 
chairman of the House Labor Committee 
which made a minimum wage-hour law part 
of the American laboring standard. 

That Mary Norton’s extraordinary con- 
gressional career should have originated in 
Jersey City is something for her hometown 
to boast about, even in this hour of mourn- 
ing. 





About “Pop” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent of mine in Medford, Oreg., re- 
cently wrote asking, “Which is the purest 
soft drink on the market?” Miss Lynn 
Koch told me she had heard many pros 
and cons on this subject and she re- 
quested advice. 

I referred her letter to the Food and 
Drug Administration and an answer was 
forthcoming almost immediately. Com- 
missioner George P. Larrick noted: 

1. We know of no soft drinks on the 
market that would be considered harmful 
when consumed in the usual amounts by 
persons in normal health. 

2. We know of no basis upon which to 
consider one soft drink as better than any 
other, since an individual’s personal choice 
as to flavor and other characteristics of a 
particular product is the ordinary method of 
selection. 


Commissioner Larrick went into fur- 
ther detail in answer to Miss Koch’s 
question and her observation that she 
was “lost without pop.” 

Miss Koch’s question and the agency’s 
reply is of general interest, I believe, and 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I include her inquiry and the 
Food and Drug Administration's reply: 

Meprorp, Orec., July 5, 1959. 

Dear Mr. Porter: I have heard many pros 
and cons on this subject and I would like 
the question settled right now. Which is 
the purest soft drink on the market? 

I know that you have all the information 
handy and through this information you 
could give me the facts. I would like to 
know which is the purest and the best for a 
person. 

I hope you can get this to me soon be- 
<ause I'm lost without pop and I don’t want 
to drink any that is not good for me. 

Thank you so much for your time and 
trouble. 

Sincerely, 
LYNN KocH. 
DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Foop AND DruGc ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 27, 1959. 
Hon. CHarizs O. Porter, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Porter: This is in reply to your 

request of July 21 for information on soft 
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drinks, which was the subject of a letter you 
received from Miss Lynn Koch of Medford, 
Oreg. 

There are numerous soft drinks on the 
market in this country. Many of these 
products are manufactured and sold only in 
the State in which they are made and thus 
are not subject to regulation under the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

Most of these products are quite similar 
in composition, and are made up of carbon- 
ated water, sugar, harmless colorings and 
flavorings, and a harmless acidulant. Some 
contain natural flavors such as lemon or 
orange oil, others contain a small amount 
of fruit juice, while others contain harmless 
imitation flavors. 

We know of no soft drinks on the market 
that would be considered harmful when 
consumed in the usual amounts by persons 
in normal health. Most cola-type beverages 
contain between one-third to one-half grain 
of added caffeine. This is equivalent to 
about the caffeine in one-third of a cup of 
coffee. Caffeine has a stimulating effect 
which differs widely between individuals. 
Individuals who find coffee unduly stimulat- 
ing, particularly at night, should recognize 
that cola beverages may exert similar effects. 
The amounts of caffeine in these products, 
however, are generally recognized as safe by 
authorities in this field. Aside from the 
sugar content of these products, they possess 
no other significant nutritional properties. 

We know of no basis upon which to con- 
sider one soft drink as better than any oth- 
er, since an individual’s personal choice as 
to flavor and other characteristics of a par- 
ticular product is the ordinary method of 
selection. If any evidence were available 
that a particular one were harmful, we 
would take action under the Federal law to 
remove it from the market. We are con- 
fident that similar action would be taken 
against a harmful product under State or 
other. local laws if the article were not 
subject to Federal control. 

We hope these comments will be helpful. 
If further information concerning this mat- 
ter is desired, we shall be glad to try to 
furnish it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gero. P. LARRICK, 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 





Aid for Impacted School Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 
Mr, GUBSER. ‘Mr. Speaker, the Au- 


gust 5 edition of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, on page A-12, carries 


an article concerning an administration . 


proposal to reduce aid to federally im- 
pacted school areas by $61 million, which 
is now being considered by the House 
Education and Labor Subcommittee on 
General Education. ‘The account relates 
that six “House Members complained 


that the denial of aid placed an unfair - 


burden on the schools in their districts. 
The money has been appropriated to 
help school districts whose enrollments 
have been increased sharply by the im- 
pact of military installations.” : 

In view of the deficit budget, there can 
be no quarrel with the thought that 
economy must be practiced somewhere 
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if expenditures are to be made elsewhere. 
Our colleagues who have attacked the 
move to reduce the aid program by $61 
million shouldbe pleased to learn that 
the Treasury would have this sum avail- 
able if we accepted the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co.’s proposal to construct the 
Trinity River power facilities with its 
own funds. We certainly are not criti- 
cal of these Members opposing this re- 
duction since they undoubtedly feel it 
would work a hardship in their own dis- 
tricts. 

However, in order to be helpful to 
them and others of my colleagues in the 
House, I am calling their attention to 
the fact that the administration is 
strongly advocating joint development 
with this regulated utility of the Trinity 
River project, and seeking to reduce aid 
to federally impacted school areas in the 
same amount; the answer is obvious: 
the $61 million which the Government 
would be spared by not building the 
Trinity generators itself could be di- 
verted to aid impacted areas, 

The Post article referred to, above, 
follows: 

Move To Cut Am For IMPACTED AREAS STIRS 
ATTACK By S1x House DEMOCRATS 

An administration proposal to reduce aid 
to federally impacted school areas—including 
Maryland and Virginia—ran into more oppo- 
sition yesterday. 

The move to reduce the aid program by 
$61 million was attacked by six Democratic 
House Members at a hearing before the 
House Education Subcommittee. 

The proposal would cut $3.5 million from 
the aid to Virginia and $2.4 million from 
Maryland’s share. 

The House Members complained that the 
denial of aid placed an unfair burden on 
the schools in their districts. The money 
has been appropriated to help school dis- 
tricts whose enrollments have been increased 
sharply by the impact of military instal- 
lations. 

One Representative, Clem Mrter, Demo- 
crat, of California, criticized the cutback as 
a typical administration effort to make prob- 
lems disappear through “formulas and 
abracadabra.” 

Others who testified were Representatives 
JAMES M. QuicLiEy, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania; D. S. Saunp, Democrat, of California; 
Porter Harpy, Jr., Democrat, of Virginia; 
HarRLan Hacen, Democrat, of California, and 
NEAL SmirH, Democrat, of Iowa. 





A Cyprus in the Foothills of the Alps 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article which appeared in 
the New York Times on July 29, 1959, 
which I commend to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

A Cyprus IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE ALPS 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

ViENNA, July 28.—A dispute that has smol- 
dered 40 years in the mountainous South 
Tyrol again is poisoning relationships be- 
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tween Austria and Italy. If this cannot soon 
be pacified there is distinct possibility that 
violence may flare in the disputed area. 
And, unfortunately, negotiations have 
reached a stalemate. 

The Western world is so preoccupied with 
the cold war and with its efforts to adjust 
to the strident claims of newly independent 
Afro-Asian lands that it tends to forget until 
too late its own internecine quarrels. This 
was the case with Cyprus, where a wholly 
unnecessary little guerrilla war was permit- 
ted by negligence to erupt. 

Cyprus, happily, has been pacified. But if 
the festering controversy over the South 
Tyrol continues for much longer, one can 
predict with almost mathematical certainty 
a bitter altercation between Rome and Vien- 
na, accompanied -by troubles from a Tyrolese 
underground. 

The scale of this controversy seems minia- 
ture when measured against other political 
agonies. In 1918 the Alpine foothills of 
Austria’s South Tyrol were awarded to Italy 
and became the Province of Alto Adige. A 
German-speaking minority, now numbering 
a quarter of a million, was maltreated under 
Mussolini. After World War II, by special 
accord, Rome guaranteed certain autono- 
mous rights to the former Austrians under 
its rule. 

But Rome foolishly chiseled on the agree- 
ment. It added the Trento Province, heav- 
ily populated by Italians, to the predomi- 
nantly German-speaking Alto Adige Province 
with which Austria is concerned. Thus, the 
administrative area whose autonomy would 
be assured became predominantly Italianate. 
And more and more Italians have since 
moved in, provoking the Germanic minor- 
ity’s resentment. 

Rightwingers in both Italy and Austria are 
now pressing their respective governments 
toward increasing intransigence. Vienna's 
Parliament unanimously endorsed a strong 
Foreign Office attitude. And the present 
Italian Cabinet has so small a political ma- 
jority that it dares not appear moderate for 
fear of losing extremist support and falling. 
Furthermore, Rome worries about demands 
for greater autonomy in Sicily and fears to 
establish a precedent in the north. 


THE BERG ISEL GROUP 


Vienna doesn’t suggest changing the fron- 
tier. It merely wants further privileges for 
the Alto Adige minority. But in Austria’s 
own North Tyrol there is less restraint. Re- 
visionists led by Dr. Aloys Oberhammer pub- 
licly lay claim to the Italian South Tyrol. 
Behind them is a small Tyrolese organiza- 
tion called the Berg Isel Society. This is 
believed to have gathered arms and explo- 
sives to smuggle into Alto Adige. 

Austrians who have recently visited that 
Italian mountain region claim that a few 
hundred young hotheads there have stored 
dynamite for “action” if they do not obtain 
a new status by the end of October. They 
imply they will blow up vitally important 
hydroelectric stations. And in the distant 
background is a vague pan-German move- 
ment. The Bonn Republic has maintained 
a correct hands-off policy; but German na- 
tionalists have not. 

In this impasse Vienna talks vaguely of 
bringing the matter before the World Court 
or the U.N. However, some legal experts say 
it could only be raised in the U.N. as a 
threat to the peace. Extremists consequently 
argue that bloodshed is a requisite prelimi- 
nary to such action. 

Thus, the problem becomes inexorably 
worse. The Rome and Vienna Governments 
are in political straitjackets which hamper 
their ability to compromise even if they 
should be so inclined. This deadlock favors 
neo-Fascist elements in both South and 
North Tyrol. So far Russia has remained 
aloof. How long will it refrain from trying 
to fan the flames between NATO Italy and 
neutral but pro-Western Austria? 
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A decade ago there were similar storm 
warnings over Cyprus. Yet the West chose 
blandly to these while hoping for 
the best. Such wishful thinking allowed a 
running sore to become cancerous. A hand- 
ful of Greek Cypriots transformed vehement 
protests into a partisan war. 

The lesson of that tragedy was that dis- 
interested friendly powers like the United 
States should attempt the role of honest 
broker while there is still a chance for con- 
structive diplomatic ection. We failed, un- 
til too late, in Cyprus. Now time is running 
out in South Tyrol. 





Dancey in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the 13th, 14th, and 15th in a se- 
ries of articles by Editor Charles L. 
Dancey appearing in the Peoria Journal 


Star: 
Mysterious WoMAN TURNS UP ON TRAIN TO 
Rostov 


(By Charles L. Dancey) 


TrAIN TO Rostov.—As I left my room for 
the long walk down on the flights of stone 
steps through the gardens, etc., to the car 
to leave Sochi and catch a train to Rostov, 
Eugene joined me. 

“Would you mind riding with a young lady 
to the station?” he asked, “She just got in, 
is very attractive, also an American, and she 
is leaving on the same train in the same 
carriage with you. I think you'll like her 
very much.” 

I thought he was kidding. 

People don’t just drop out of nowhere in 
Russia and turn up at the last minute as 
traveling companions—Americans especially. 

In Yalta, Natasha had asked me what I 
was really doing in Russia. She had said, 
“You are no tourist. All tourists are old 
and rich and proud. And they don’t travel 
alone.” 

Others had made similar remarks about 
age and traveling alone. Yet here suddenly 
heading for a place not a normal tourist 
spot, come from I don’t know where, is sup- 
posed to be a young American woman trav- 
eling alone. 

In the limousine, she sat, as real as could 
be. Maybe 25 years old, well dressed, made 
up, and peculiar only in being there at all 
and having fingernails about an inch long. 

She talked American as Peoria, itself (said 
she was from California but volunteered 
little more). There was no trace of Greg- 
ory Ratoff here. 

We rode to the station and boarded the 
train, Here was none of the crowding I'd 
heard much about, and none of the four- 
person sleeper compartments with mixed 
company folks talked about in Yalta (it 
certainly crossed my mind). 

Instead we were ushered into a luxurious 
car where I had a private compartment, my 
mysterious companion another, and only 
two other rooms were occupied. 

She came tripping back to my compart- 
ment loaded with fruit, bread, and other 
chow, and the white-coated whatever-he- 
was promptly popped in with a couple of 
cups of tea. 
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I made sure the door was left open, and I 
answered her running series of questions, 
but while it may have been pretty silly, I 
couldn’t help figuring that this girl was 
either some kind of a nut, or something 
even more dangerous. I played it very cool. 

What really threw me was when she 
asked what I planned to write about—and 
up to this point I’m sure I'd never mentioned 
any newspaper connection. 

Now, Eugene could have told her—but if 
he did he gave her a devil of a lot more 
briefing off my passport than he gave me 
from hers. 

In any case, I acted.as dumb as possible 
(which comes naturally and easily I’m 
afraid), and as completely worn out as 
possible—the conversation wound down to 
nothing, and eventually she went back to 
her compartment and I went to bed. 

In the morning we arrived at Rostov, and 
an intourist guide was right by the tracks 
waiting. When I joined her she was stand- 
ing talking to my companion of the train, 
who said goodbye, got back aboard, and 
continued on to wherever she was going 
while I went off to take a look at Rostov-on- 
Don * * * and try to catch a riverboat up 
to Stalingrad. 

There were no other Americans in Rostov. 





Reps Recarp SUNDAY AS REGULAR WORKDAY 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 

The Communists no longer abolish reli- 
gious worship, but they are attacking it on 
two sides: (1).they have abolished Sunday 
as we know it, and (2) they have abolished 
religious teaching of the young. 

Yet they have not stamped out religion in 
42 years of trying. They say they will have 
it completely liquidated in another 50 years. 

They have abolished Sunday simply by 
working a 6-day week and then dividing up 
the various normal business and office activi- 
ties of a city into seven parts, each group 
working a different 6 days and having a dif- 
ferent day of the week as the day off. 

Thus, theoretically, only one-seventh of 
the city’s employed are off on Sunday. 

They say this is very “efficient,” having 
recreational facilities (beaches and parks in 
particular) in heavy use every day and not 
overloaded on any given day. Actually, Sat- 
urday afternoons and Sundays still find 
crowds heavier than weekdays. 

The real effect of this on churches is to 
make every day, to a degree, a “Sunday,” so 
far as services are concerned. 

I was able to visit half a dozen active 
churches—but none on a Sunday morning. 
I understand there is a larger service Sunday 
than on any other day. 

Curiously enough, although [I visited at 
odd hours on odd days, there was a small 
service underway for 20 or 30 or 40 people 
every time I came to a church. And every 
time the guide in that city remarked that 
this was very unusual. Most of the people 
are older, but not all of them. 

Every guide also gave me the same propa- 
ganda spiel—that only the old and illiterate 
still “believe” in the “magic” and “super- 
stitution” of religion. They tell of-supposed 
atrocities, claim that the church extorted 
money from the poverty-ridden peasants 
with threats and “mumbo-jumbo,” and ridi- 
cule the incense, the rich ikons, and the 
colorful ceremonies. 

Every guide that gave me this “pitch” gig- 
gled nervously as she did so, and every single 
one ended her long speech with: “Are you a 
believer?” 

I must admit that in this atmosphere the 
first time this question came after such a 
description of “religion” I fumbled for an 
effective answer, but each time thereafter 
I was ready for them. 
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I would say: “What do you mean? A be- 
liever in what? Certainly not in all the 
things you have described as ‘religion.’ But 
I believe in God. However, I will tell you 
in what way I am an unbeliever. I do not 
believe that all the perfect order of the 
world of nature and of space which your 
scientists are revealing came to be by some 
‘accident or coincidence without a plan and 
a planner.” 

The Russians have it constantly drummed 
into them that nothing can be accomplished 
without central planning so this argument 
usually silenced their antireligion pitch. 

One guide, however, simply fired back that 
“it is stupid to believe in religion.” I told 
her that if it is stupid to believe in a God 
with perfect wisdom, it is much more stupid 
to believe that there is perfect wisdom in the 
writings of a 19th century German hack 
named Karl Marx. 

To the question, “What do you believe?” 
they reply, “I believe in man.” 

This is the religion preached to the 
masses. A religion of science and health, 
but more than that of the hero-gods who 
have led and now lead the Communist Party. 
This is a throwback to the barbarian relig- 
ions of humanism, elevating men to the 
status of hero-gods. 

In the Moslem areas, the same tactics ap- 
ply. Here, however, one can identify be- 
lievers because the men wear a white roll 
as a sort of brim on their turbans, and the 
women wear a snow-white loose dress. One 
constantly sees a scattering of these be- 
lievers even among the people in the heart 
of the urban centers. 

There is also the Communist “religion,” 
the true faith of this “elite corps.” Its basic 
tenet is that the overthrow of capitalist 
society is historically and scientifically in- 
evitable. 

The “elite” who perceive this “scientific” 
truth” and place themselves in the vanguard 
of this overthrow will inherit the world, as 
heirs of all existing political governments, all 
existing social aristocrats, and all economic 
capitalists. Those who do everything possi- 
ble to hasten the day will be in this van- 
guard. Those who miss any such oppor- 
tunity will not. 

This dream of an invincible destiny is 
what drives them on, a destiny that will 
make the party members rulers of the 
masses, economically, politically and socially. 

This is a religion of power, not of hu- 
manitarianism—and its bible consists of the 
works of Marx and Lenin with comments by 
Stalin, Mao Tse Tung and Nikita Khru- 
shchev. 

But for an organization whose own re- 
ligion is based on a theory of history, they 
seem to have studied very little real and 
true history. 

Otherwise, how could they be so confident 
that by forbidding religious instruction they 
will stamp out Judaism in 50 years? 

Six thousand years of history say this is 
nonsense. 


Wark HIsToRY A LA RUSSIAN “BuRNS Him” 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 


Rostov.—Only here from noon until 7 
Pp.m., when the boat heads upriver toward 
the Volga and Stalingrad, but an Intourist 
guide named Nina (Neena) met me at the 
train, took me in tow the entire time, and 
delivered me at the boat. 

In Rostov, thus, in rapid succession I saw 
the inevitable stadium, theater, bank build- 
ing, apartments under construction (and 
completed), and large, beautiful beach. 

It is a factory town with workers living 
near the factories in more-or-less self-con- 
tained little areas (they must walk to work, 
im.most cases) made up mostly of little, 
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square houses, one story, surrounded by high 
rickety fences. 

I was also shown a TV tower, but saw no 
antennas, and was told the station began a 
year ago. 

They say 70 percent of the city was de- 
stroyed during the war. It was fought over 
and taken and retaken several times. A 
few ruins remain. Much has been rebuilt. 
Much is building. 

Here again I heard the question asked, 
“Nemyets? (German?)” And the questioner 
being reassured: ‘“Nyet, Amerikanyets.” 

It seems to make a big difference to them. 

Here too was the inevitable historical mu- 
seum where one is not-so-subtly given a 
large dose of Red propaganda. 

They start with the little Greek statues of 
Athena dug up there and Greek weapons 
of ancient times, thence to Rostov as a 
fortress against the Turks, and to the his- 
tory of the famed Don Cossacks and weapons 
and armor of the Russians, Tartars, Cossacks, 
and Turks. 

Finally they come to World War I, “the 
first imperialist war,” the revolution, the 
civil war in Russia (with no mention of the 
general who led the Reds to victory—Leon 
Trotsky) and a big set of pictures and weap- 
onry designed to show that when “the work- 
ers” camre to power the Germans, French, 
British, and Americans, as capitalists, all 
joined forces against the revolution. 

This burned me up, inasmuch as the Bol- 

sheviks overthrew the liberal Kerensky re- 
gime that had deposed the czar largely by 
winning over the Russian troops with prom- 
ises of peace. Indeed, Lenin had been in 
exile and the Germans put him on a special 
train and rushed him through the territory 
they occupied after the Russian revolution 
to get him in there and get Russia out of the 
war. 
Then, when he did get to power and did 
make peace with Germany, the allies (who 
regarded Lenin with justice as a German 
agent) landed covering forces at key ports. 
These were, of course, withdrawn after Ger- 
many’s surrender. : 

The Reds have rewritten all this. Now 
Lenin was there all the time. He is not as- 
sociated with the nasty Germans. And all 
capitalist countries attacked the worker re- 
gime at the same time. As a final touch, 
according to them, they proceeded to whip 
us all. 

Then, we come to what we call World War 
II. In Russia, this is known as “The Great 
Patriotic War.” (Note: When Germany at- 
tacked Poland and later France, the official 
label was the “Second Imperialist War” dur- 
ing which Stalin cooperated with Hitler and 
grabbed off Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, 
plus part of Poland.) 

This is also passed over. 

This is not only the history they teach in 
schools but it is drummed into people in 
museums like this in every city, with phy- 
ical exhibits and photos. . 

Ah, well, on to Stalingrad. 





Distributive Rights of Foreign Benefi- 
ciaries as Affected by State Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 
Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I would 


like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House an important article, 
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which appeared in the June 1959 issue 
of Dickinson Law Review, on the “Dis- 
tributive Rights of Foreign Beneficiaries 
as Affected by State Action.” This 
article was written by two distinguished 
and learned members of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Justice, Deputy 
Attorney General Ralph S. Snyder and 
Special Assistant Attorney General 
Irvin Stander. 

The article refers to recent Penn- 
sylvania developments but also includes 
references to the situation in Oregon, 
New York, Michigan, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Vermont, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, Ohio, California, Montana, Nevada, 
and Iowa. 

A Pennsylvania decision rendered by 
the Philadelphia Orphans’ Court in 
Zupko’s Estate brought forth an excel- 
lent opinion by Judge Robert V. Bolger, 
which upheld the constitutionality of 
the Pennsylvania act of 1953 on the 
subject of the protection of the benefi- 
ciaries living in foreign countries. 

The reference in the article to the 
testimony of the Commonwealth’s wit- 
ness regarding the Soviet law is so en- 
lightening with respect to the owner- 
ship of private property that the por- 
tion of the article is herein set forth in 
full: 

When one considers the 400 pages of testi- 
mony heard by the court, including the 
testimony of the witnesses for the claimants 
and that offered by the Commonwealth, re- 
garding Soviet law, economics, and political 
system, the veiled facade of the so-called 
people’s democracy is destroyed. The Com- 
monwealth’s principal witness was Dr. Viade- 
mir Gsovski, Chief of the European Law Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress since 1931; 
lecturer at Georgetown University; author of 
two volumes on Soviet civil law; Director of 
Mid-European law project; editor of “High- 
lights of Mid-European Law and Activities”; 
graduate of the University of Moscow, 1913; 
Law School, University of Bratislava, 1926; 
and a former Russian lawyer and judge. He 
testified at great length about the insecurity 
and actual danger in the ownership of private 
property in the Soviet. He documented his 
testimony by citing chapter and verse from 
the Soviet Constitution, civil code, criminal 
code, published decisions of cases, and writ- 
ings of legal authors. 

The following important references to his 
voluminous testimony serve to illustrate how 
fully he proved the fact that Soviet bene- 
ficiaries would not have the benefit, use, 
enjoyment, or control of their distributive 
shares: 

(a) He quoted from Professor Malitsky’s 
book “Civil Code of the Soviet Republics” 
which states: 

“Here lies a basic difference between Com- 
munist law and capitalistic law. The capi- 
talist law is based upon the abstract (natu- 
ral) rights of the individual. It places the 
individual in the center of the world, sur- 
rounds him with a cult, and therefore estab- 
lishes limits to the state * * * however, the 
proletarian state limits the acts not to itself 
but to its citizens. * * * The proletariat 
bestowed rights upon the citizens of the 
state, but set for each person limits to pro- 
vate liberty to be observed in the exercise of 
private initiative.” 

(b) The Soviet Constitution, though it 
uses the term “private ownership” in only 
one place, provides that all private ownership 
of the means of production are abolished, 

(c) Section 4 of their constitution calls 
for the liquidation of the capitalist system 
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of economy and the abolition of private 
ownership of the “instruments and means 
of production.” 

(d) Section 5 of their constitution places 
the ownership of all property in either the 
form of state ownership or the form of own- 
ership of cooperative’ or collective farms. 

(e) The only form of ownership given to 
individuals is not of “private property” but 
“personal ownership” of their earned income, 
savings, dwellings, household effects and 
utensils, objects of personal consumption 
and comfort and the right of succession in 
personal ownership under section 10 of the 
constitution. 

(f) The conduct of business for gain is 
prohibited since it involves ownership of the 
“instruments or means of. production,” ex- 
cept for artisans who do not employ hired 
labor. 

(g) Despite the continued presence in the 
Soviet of some few independent farmers, the 
farmer is not permitted to own more than 
one cow, and two calves. He may not own 
a draft horse or oxen since these are in- 
struments of production. 

(h) Even artisans are proscribed in their 
activities. A tailor may produce a suit for 
a given customer, but is prohibited from any 
production for the market. 

(i) The sale of goods in the open market 
by an individual subjects him to prosecution 
for committing the crime of speculation. 
The crime of speculation carries with it 
heavy penalties of banishment, imprison- 
ment, and confiscation of property. 

(j) There is no system of legal precedents 
in the enforcement of laws, and few decisions 
are published, since one of the basic doctrines 
in the Soviet system is “dialectic material- 
ism,” under which the Government does not 
want to have its own actions limited by its 
own courts or its own laws. This is a process 
of alternate progress and retreat dictated by 
circumstances. 

(k) The criminal code can be applied ex 
post facto against acts which were not in 
violation when performed. 

(1) The criminal code permits the prosecu- 
tion of an act of a citizen as a crime by 
analogy to other offenses, leaving the inter- 
pretation of the analogy solely in the hands 
of the public prosecutor. 

(m) Speaking of personal ownership, Dr. 
Gsovski stated: “My general conclusion is 
that personal ownership is in the darkest 
corner of the Soviet legal system, fenced in 
from all sides.” 

(n) Section 147 of the criminal code makes 
any contract invalid when “directed to the 
obvious prejudices of the state,” and renders 
the contract unenforceable and the goods 
subject to confiscation. Any transactions in- 
volving a sale for unearned income would 
come under this category. 

(o) A recent development in the Soviet has 
been the enactment of antiparasitic laws in 
many Russian states which subject persons 
living on unearned income to banishment 
in @ proceeding by public judgment of the 
persons living on his street, in his apartment 
house, or in his collective farm. 

(p) Russian citizens may not enter into 
any transactions involving foreign currency 
since this is a monopoly of the state bank. 

(q) Any foreign currency received by a 
Russian must be deposited in the state bank 
where he receives rubles at the official rate 
of exchange. 

(r) There is no system of redress by a pri- 
vate citizen against the Government or its 
administrative agencies, merely a right of 
complaint. 

(s) There still exists the power in the 
Ministry of the Interior to banish persons 
for dangerous activity without any specified 
definition of the crimes involved, or guaran- 
tees of fair trial or right of appeal. 

(t) The Soviet Constitution itself has been 
amended by various bodies without proper 
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notice or the guarantees usually associated 
with changes to a basic charter. 

(u) When asked specifically his opinion 
regarding the right of a Russian national to 
the actual use, enjoyment, benefit, and con- 
trol of moneys which might be sent from a 
Pennsylvania decedent's estate, Dr. Gsovski 
stated: 

“The restrictions are so numerous and s0 
indefinite that the actual use, enjoyment and 
control is reduced to a minimum and the 
such small portion of the money which the 
recipient would get under the exchange reg- 
ulations, could only be used in a very limited 
way for a very limited purpose and for 
articles of personal consumption only.” 

(v) Private ownership of land is prohib- 
ited in Russia, Although a person can buy 
@ small house and place it on land assigned 
to him. 

(w) Dr. Gsovski concluded by pointing out 
the various perils facing Soviet citizens who 
receive a sum of money from the United 
States, even though it be a small portion 
of the money sent because of the currency 
regulations. These perils include: 

1. Possibility that the money may be con- 
sidered unearned income which is not pro- 
tected by the Soviet Constitution. 

2. The use of the money to purchase arti- 
cles which are not strictly necessary may be 
deemed dangerous activity, prejudicial to the 
state. 

3. The attempt to sell any excess belong- 
ings purchased with this money might be 
subject to prosecution as speculation. 

4. The mere use of the money for living 
purposes might be subject to prosecution 
for parasitism because it would be considered 
as living on unearned income. 

The Commonwealth’s expert witness on 
the restrictions imposed by the Soviet eco- 
nomic system and the Soviet currency reg- 
ulations on foreign bequests was a specialist 
in the Soviet economy, Leon H. Herman, 
Economic Analyst for the United States Li- 
brary of Congress. Mr. Herman is a trained 
economist who has published an lectured ex- 
tensively on the Soviet economy. He reads 
and speaks the Russian language and uses 
for his source material Russian newspapers 
and economic publications, as well as official 
dispatches from the various U.S. officials in 
Russia. His prior experience includes al- 
most 10 years of service in the U.S, Depart- 
ment of Commerce where he rose to the po- 
sition of Chief of the U.S.S.R. section in the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. Herman testified at length regarding 
the shipment of parcels to Russia, exchange 
regulations, purchasing power of the Russian 
ruble and standards of living in Russia and 
covered the following salient points: 

(a) Parcels may be sent to Russia with 
certain limitations as to size, value and con- 
tent. While they can be sent duty free this 
method imposes an insurmountable burden 
of paying the prohibitive duties on the re- 
cipient, and therefore the common method 
is to send the package with duty prepaid by 
the sender in U.S. dollars. 

(b) One of the most troublesome limita- 
tions imposed by the Russians is that the 
parcel may not contain saleable merchandise. 

(c) Since October 1, 1957, used clothing 
cannot be shipped in parcels to Russia. 

(d) Prepaid duties on parcel shipments 
range from 25 percent to 250 percent of the 
value of the goods sent; on clothing the duty 
is 100 percent and on shoes 75 percent. On 
coffee, tea and cocoa that duty is 100 percent 
of value. 

(e) The duties are prepaid in U.S. dollars 
and these go to the Soviet Government 
through the state bank. 

(f) There are five additional charges on 
the sending of parcels levied by the Soviet 
Government for commissions, inspection fee, 
insurance fee, and two service charges by 
the shipping company. 
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(g) These prepaid duties collected by the 
Soviet Government on parcels shipped from 
the United States totaled $1,700,000 during 
1956. They were considerably higher in 1957 
and amount to more than $2 million. 

(h) Shipment of dollars to Russia is pro- 
hibited and the recipient receives rubles, not 
dollars. Until April 1957 the recipient re- 
ceived 4 rubles per dollar, which is the offi- 
cial rate of exchange. Since then the United 
States Embassy has indicated that the Rus- 
sian State Bank would pay recipient 10 rubles 
per dollar, but this is not the official rate, so 
the State Bank can resume the official rate 
at any time. 

(i) Studies of the purchasing power of the 
ruble show that it is quite low, e.g., 4 rubles 
($1) for a pound of sugar; 8 rubles for a 
dozen eggs ($2); 12 rubles ($3) for a pound 
of butter. 

(j) An analysis of the purchasing power 
of the ruble compared to the United States 
dollar shows that in the class of survival food 
items and luxury goods the ruble purchases 
from one-tenth to one-fifteenth as much as 
the dollar, which is a comparable ratio. 
However, in the class of nonsurvival items 
needed for everyday living such as wearing 
apparel, yard goods, suits, shirts, shoes, etc., 
the ruble’s purchasing power drops to one- 
fiftieth of the dollar and buys on the average 
only 2 cents worth of goods although its of- 
ficial exchange value is 25 cents. 

(k) In this class of goods, the Soviet con- 
trols consumption by imposing a hidden 
“turnover” tax which is reflected only in 
the increased selling price. 

(1) The hidden turnover tax is used by 
the Soviet for its new capital expenditures 
and for the support of its military estab- 
lishment. It represents from 40 percent to 
60 percent of the total government revenue 
in Russia. 

(m) The prepaid duties on parcels provide 
the Soviet Government with a sizable fund 
($2 million) per year for purchase of goods 
in the United States and for propaganda 
purposes. 

(n) The Soviet has devalued and debased 
its currency many times. In April 1957, it 
suspended payments on government bonds 
for 20 to 25 years and thus wiped out over 
half of the currency value held by all Rus- 
sians. 

(o) The free market in rubles, which 
exists in many European countries and in 
the United States, quotes current exchange 
rates at 33 to 60 rubles for the United States 
dollar. Contrasted with the official rate 
of 4 rubles and the so-called premium rate 
of 10 rubles per dollar the free market fair- 
ly reflects the actual purchasing power of 
2 cents per ruble in most cost-of-living 
items. 

(p) Because the ruble has a 2 cents pur- 
chasing power in exchange for the dollar, 
the recipient of a money bequest would not 
get the actual use, control, benefit, or en- 
joyment of the funds which might be sent 
to him from the United States. The balance 
of the value of the dollars sent will be used 
for other non-economic purposes of the So- 
viet Government. 

(q) Because of the heavy duties and other 
charges imposed by the Soviet the recipient 
of any parcel from the United States would 
receive a maximum of only 50 percent of 
the true value of the United States dollar 
used to purchase the goods in the United 
States, and the balance of the true value 
will be paid to the Soviet Government in 
the form of duties and charges. 

The principal witness for the claimants 
was Prof. Harold J. Berman, teacher of 
“comparative Soviet and American Law at the 
Harvard Law School and the Russian Re- 
search Center of Harvard University. Pro- 
fessor Berman testified at length regard- 
ing the Soviet legal system and form of 
government. While he attempted to show 
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a growing system of legal procedure in Rus- 
sia, his testimony clearly revealed the short- 
comings of their legal system in failing to 
protect the rights of the individual from 
governmental oppression and _ terrorism. 
Here are some of the pertinent admissions 
made by him on this subject during his di- 
rect and cross-examination. 

(a) There is no effective constitutional 
restraint upon the power of the top leader- 
ship to change the law. 

(b) Ex post facto laws can be and have 
been enacted in the field of criminal law. 

(c) The top leadership of the Soviet can 
change any law under effective Soviet law. 

(ad) Most of his opinions as to the progress 
of the Soviet legal system were derived from 
conversations with judges, lawyers, and citi- 
zens and not from the usually accepted 
sources of the Constitution, statutes, and 
reported decisions of the courts. His testi- 
mony was almost entirely devoid of docu- 
mentation. 

(e) No Russian may purchase goods for 
resale without being guilty of the crime 
of speculation. 

(f) The private ownership of real estate 
is limited to a private homestead without 
title to the land under the house. 

(g) Ownership of the means of production 
is prohibited. If a loom or sewing machine 
is owned, the Soviet citizen can use it only 
to make his own clothes and he can employ 
no one to help him or to sell the products to 
others for gain. 

(h) Foreign currency must be turned in 
to the State Bank for redemption into rubles 
at the official exchange rate. 

(i) There is a provision in Soviet law for 
escheat to the state for nonclaimer of in- 
heritances after 6 months from date of death. 

(j) The rights of nonresidents of the So- 
viet are determined by the existence of 
treaties with the country of their nationality 
and there is no such treaty between U.S.S.R. 
and the United States. 

(k) There is considerable doubt in Soviet 
law as to whether an American can inherit 
and receive moneys from a Russian estate. 

(1) Banishment of a person for being so- 
clally dangerous still exists in the Soviet 
without any definition as to the elements of 
the crime. 

(m) He admitted that, “one of the most 
vicious aspects of the Soviet legal system” is 
the “enactment in some instances of laws 
which are not published.” 

(n) The criminal code in Russia states 
that a person may be convicted of a crime 
analogous to other crimes in the code, with- 
out further definition of the nature of the 
crime. 

(o) Antiparasitic laws are now being en- 
acted in many Soviet States which make it a 
crime to live on unearned income. Trial is 
conducted by the neighbors of the accused 
and the penalty is banishment from 2 to 5 
years. This law, the witness admitted, was 
“a violation of everything they had been 
proclaiming” about the progress of their legal 
system. 

(p) The system of voluntary purchase of 
government bonds out of salaries was abol- 
ished in 1957 after an edict by the govern- 
ment postponing the maturity date of these 
bonds for 25 years. This repudiation or 
postponement involved 253 billion rubles of 
currency in Russia and amounted to one- 
half of the currency in circulation at that 
time. 

(q) The U.S. Government prohibits the 
sending of any remittances from the U.S. 
Treasury of pensions, retirement funds, etc., 
to beneficiaries who reside in the Soviet. 

(r) Berman affirmed a quotation from his 
own book “Justice In Russia,” reading as 
follows: 

“The restoration of law since 1936 al- 
though still a movement rather than an 
accomplished fact is one of the most signifi- 
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cant internal developments in Soviet Russia 
since 1917.” 

(s) He also affirmed a quotation from his 
own article in the Yale Law Journal of July 
1957, stating as follows: 

“Yet law and order cannot now be con- 
sidered entirely secure in the Soviet Union. 
They can never be out of danger so long as 
the leadership endorses the philosophy that 
law is basically an instrument of force and 
that where the instrument fails, force must 
use more ruthless means. Nor can law be 
completely secure while the leadership be- 
lieves that all social institutions and proc- 
esses are essentially products of the time, of 
@ given stage of historical development, and 
that there is nothing beyond the given stage, 
nothing sacred.” 

(t) The prepaid duties on parcels and the 
currency exchange rules on the remittance 
of moneys to Russia confer a distinct and 
substantial benefit 4o the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

One of the claimant’s witnesses was 
Thomas V. Zug, trust officer of the Provident 
Tradesmans. Bank and Trust Co. Mr. Zug 
testified that he was in charge of the ad- 
ministration of this estate. He found four 
bolts of cloth in decedent’s apartment and 
indications that these were to be sent. to 
brothers and sisters in Russia. These were 
shipped to Russia through the Globe Parcel 
Service. Cross-examination revealed the 
extent of the prepaid duties and charges on 
these articles as follows: 

(a) On a shipping invoice on which the 
cost value of the goods was $38.10, the pre- 
paid duty and shipping charges totaled 
$45.10, over 125 percent. p 

(b) On a shipping invoice on which the 
cost value of the goods was $16.40, the pre- 
paid duty and shipping charges totaled 
$29.95, over 175 percent. 

(c) On a shipping invoice on which the 
cost value of the goods was $32.90, the pre- 
paid duty and ‘shipping charges totaled 
$42.69, over 130 percent. 

(ad) On a shipping invoice on which th 
cost value of the goods was $40.10, the pre- 
paid duty and shipping charges totaled 


. $46.40, over 115 percent. 


From the testimony presented to the 
court, it appeared abundantly clear that the 
shipment of money or geods to Soviet bene- 
ficiaries is subjected to prohibitive charges 
for duties and currency exchange manipu- 
lations which serve only to fatten the Soviet 
exchequer. The benefit to the Soviet citizen 
is minimal and incidental. In the shipment 
of money the beneficiary receives rubles at 
a rate having a purchasing power of about 
2 cents instead of the theoretical 25 cents 
produced by the official rate of exchange. 
Thus, the recipient gets only one-twelfth to 
one-fifth of the United States dollar sent, and 
the Soviet Government gets the rest. 

In the matter of packages, the testimony 
clearly established that the duties on the 
most desirable goods range from 100 per- 
cent upward and the packages are limited 
as to value and content. Further additional 
charges are imposed for the benefit of the 
Soviet Government so that the actual bene- 
fit to the recipient is between 25 percent 
and 50 percent of the value of the purchase 
price of the goods sent, the balance going 
to the Soviet Government. 

Overriding in these considerations, the 
testimony clearly established that the own- 
ership of private property, as we know it, is 
extremely hazardous and tenuous in the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet laws, published 
or unpublished, existing or suddenly imposed 
on an ex post facto basis, and “subject to 
change without notice” are designed to dis- 
courage the ownership of personal property. 
Thus, Soviet beneficiaries of Pennsylvania 
bequests may be harmed rather than helped 
by the receipt of money from an estate. 
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Based on the overwhelming testimony of 
the Commonwealth's witnesses Judge Bolger 
made the. following trenchant observations 
in his opinion: 

“It is our opinion that although the testa- 
tor gave his bounty to his brothers and sis- 
ters, residents of the U.SS.R., that he did 
not intend them to be used as pawns 
through whom the Government of Russia 
would enrich itself at their expense so that 
they would receive little, if any, benefit un- 
der his will. 

“The use of personal ownership and prop- 
erty rights is not only unprotected by Soviet 
law, but is also prosecuted. 

“The finding is inescapable that minimal 
benefits would flow to the distributees and 
maximum benefits to the Soviet Govern- 
ment and would be available for uses inimi- 
cal to the United States were the claimant’s 
request granted.” 





Vice President Nixon’s Trip 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


‘ OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
despite the trepidation held in some 
quarters over the outcome of Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon’s trip to Russia and Poland, 
it turned out to be a greater success 
than most dared to hope. Reflecting the 
general acclaim over his experiences 
abroad, and the skill with which he con- 
ducted himself, I include under permis- 
sion to extend my remarks in the REecorp 
editorials from two daily newspapers in 
my district. 

The editorials follow: 

{From the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, 
Aug. 4, 1959] 
HisToric OCCASION 


Vice President Nrxon made the most of 
his unprecedented opportunity to talk to 
@ mass Soviet audience. His speech to the 
Russian people on a nationwide radio hook- 
up and a special combine of 10 television 
outlets was polite but firm. In it he stressed 
the, strength of both countries and the de- 
sire of the American and Soviet peoples for 
peace. 

Mr. Nixon said that because both the 
United States and the Soviet Union are 
strong, peace must be based on mutual re- 
spect and not be a peace of surrender or 
dictation by either side. 

The Vice President told the Russian people 
that Soviet Premier Khrushchev “can go 
down in history as one of the greatest leaders 
the Soviet people have ever produced if he 
devotes his energies and talents to building 
a better life for the people of his own coun- 
try.” But, he said, Mr. Khrushchev and his 
people will continue to live in an era of 
fear, suspicion and tension if his objective 
is promotion of the communization of coun- 
tries outside the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Nixon replied to Priemer Khrushchev’s 
recent prediction that the grandchildren of 
Americans would live under communism by 
saying that “we do not object to his saying 
this will ” but that “we only object 
if he tries to bring it about.” 

Mr. Nrxon stressed what he regards as the 
desirability of more contacts between leaders 
of the two countries and suggested regular 
radio and television broadcasts by Premier 
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Khrushchey to the American people in ex- 
change for President Eisenhower being given 
the same privilege to talk to the Russian 
people, 

For the chiefs of state of the United States 
and Russia to talk regularly to the peoples 
of the other country would be an innova- 
tion in the conduct of foreign relations. 
Whether such a plan would have the effect 
that Mr. Nrxon seems to have in mind will 
be questioned by those who are convinced 
that what will be important in the future 
will be Kremlin policy as it affects the 
United States and the rest of the free world, 
not what Mr. Khrushchev says in speeches 
to the American people. 

Mr. Nrxon provided additional evidence 
that he sees the hope of improved relations 
between the United States and Russia in 
increased contacts between leaders of the 
two countries when he said Sunday that the 
Soviet Premier should be invited to the 
United States to correct his “very real mis- 
conceptions” about American policies and 
attitudes. 

The American people learned Monday, how- 
ever, that an agreement already has been 
reached for an exchange of visits by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchev. 
Mr. Eisenhower said that early in July he 
initiated the correspondence that finally 
brought about the agreement. 

If Mr. Khrushchey has what Mr. Nixon 
calls very serious misconceptions about the 
United States in spite of all the informa- 
tion that has been available to him, a visit 
to the United States might serve a useful 
purpose. 

It would seem, however, that reports by 
Deputy Premiers Mikoyan and Kozlov on 
their tours of the United States would have 
been helpful in clearing up the misconcep- 
tions. 

Premier Khrushchev may have real mis- 
conceptions about America, but he should 
have known about the attitude of the people 
of Poland who gave Vice President Nrxon 
the greatest reception he has had during 
his travels in 60 foreign countries. 

Mr. Nixon was showered with flowers, ap- 
plause and smiles by a cheering, singing 
crowd of 250,000 Poles who gteeted him as 
he arrived from Moscow. The repeated 
shouts of “Bravo America” should be sig- 
nificant to Mr. Khrushchev as evidence that 
the hearts of the Communist-ruled Polish 
people are with the West. 

The Kremlin can find no support for its 
anti-American propaganda line in the fact 
that the Polish people’s welcome to Mr. 
NIxon surpassed in enthusiasm and perhaps 
in numbers the official reception for Premier 
Khrushchev in Warsaw 2 weeks ago. 

Whatever effect Mr. Nrxon’s address may 
have had on the Russian people, initial re- 
action of Soviet officilaldom made it clear 
that the Vice President’s words have not 
moderated the attitude of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment toward the United States. 

Radio Moscow went on the air following 
Mr. Nrxon’s speech with an accusation that 
the vice president had distorted Soviet for- 
eign policy and a claim that he had dodged 
the question of American bases encircling 
the Soviet Union. 

Deputy Premier Kozlov, who had an op- 
portunity to clear up misconceptions he may 
have had about the United States during 
his-tour of this country, made a scathing 
reply to the Nrxown speech, asserting that the 
United States does not practice what it 
preaches. 

It is on the basis of the Kremlin’s atti- 
tude as revealed in official Soviet statements 
and in Soviet policy pursued in normal con- 
tracts between officials and diplomats of the 
two countries that the United States must 
continue to evaluate United States-Soviet 
relations and issues. 
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What Premier Khrushchev might say in 
regular speeches to the American people 
would be far less important than what those 
who do his bidding say and do in Geneva or 
East Germany or H or other places 
where representatives of the Kremlin speak 
for the Soviet Government. 

Many Americans share Mr. Nrxon’s views 
on the desirability of increased contacts 
between United States and Soviet leaders it 
must be kept in mind that there is already an 
adequate opportunity in normal contacts 
between representatives of the two Gov- 
ernments for the Soviet Government to make 
known any improvement in its attitude to- 
ward the United States. 





{From the Flint (Mich.) Journal, Aug. 4, 
1959} 


NIxoN IN POLAND 


The great welcome given to Vice President 
Nrxon in Poland was touching evidence that 
the people of Poland still have a very deep 
friendship for the United States. The na- 
ture of the welcome also served to empha- 
size that in the hearts of the people of 
Poland the spirit of freedom still is strong. 

This welcome was not engineered. It was 
spontaneous. And one must wonder what 
Nikita Khrushchev thinks about it. The 
welcome given to him on his recent visit to 
Poland was pale, in comparison. The lesson 
should be clear enough to the Russian 
dictator. 

The welcome—250,000 people—also was 
evidence that the Voice of America broad- 
casts are being heard regularly inside Poland. 
The official press and radio had not even 
announced the time of Nrxon’s arrival, say- 
ing only that it would be on Sunday. The 
Voice of America had been broadcasting the 
details of Nrxon's visit for 3 days. 

Another factor that makes the welcome so 
remarkable is that Polish officials took Nrxon 
into town along a route not usually used for 
visiting dignitaries. Nevertheless, throngs 
lined the 15-mile route from the airport. 
Men, women, and children cheered the USS. 
Vice President. Obviously, the people of 
Poland were determined to salute this rep- 
resentative of democracy. 

Another indication of this was that 5,000 
Poles were on hand when NIxon laid a wreath 
at the tomb of Poland’s Unknown Soldier. 
There had been no advance announcement 
of the wreath-laying. 

It is reported the crowd hushed when 
Nrxon laid his wreath of red, white, and blue 
flowers, with a card reading: “In memory of 
Polish war heroes, from the people of the 
United States.” How this must have stirred 
memories of gallant Poland’s battle against 
the Nazi hordes—and the stab in the back 
administered by Soviet Russia. 

The cries of the crowd must have an un- 
pleasant ring in the Khrushchev’s ears. 
They included, “Long live Nixon,” “long live 
the President of the United States,” “long 
live America,” “‘we love Americans.” 

No, the Communists have not succeeded 
in crushing the spirit of the people of Poland. 
‘They never will. 





Banks Grow Cool to Student Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
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the following item which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune of June 14, 
1959: 
Banks Grow Coon to STupEnt LOANS 
(By James J. Morisseau) 


New York State’s effort to provide guar- 
anteed low-interest loans for college students 
appears at the end of its first year to be 
a@ noteworthy success—everywhere but in the 
heavily populated suburbs of Long Island. 

The New York Higher Education Assist- 
ance Corp. was set up by the legislature in 
April 1957, and issued its first loans on 
June 30, 1958. Since then, it has guaranteed 
loans totaling $3,045,246 to 5,557 students. 


PLIGHT OF LONG ISLAND STUDENTS 


Thus, in the words of Donald G. Eichmeyer, 
assistant secretary of the corporation, the 
program has been a tremendous success. 

Nevertheless, students and potential stu- 
dents who live on Long Island have in many 
cases found it impossible to secure loans un- 
der the HEAC program. 

Only $273,000 in loans to 473 students 
have been granted so far by the 6 banks 
in Nassau County and 13 in Suffolk County 
that are listed as participants in the pro- 
gram. 

At least two of them, the Bank of Rock- 
ville Centre Trust Co. in Nassau and the Suf- 
folk County National Bank of Riverhead, are 
no longer issuing loans under the program. 

The primary problem is not limited to 
Long Island. Very simply, the interest and 
repayment provisions of the HEAC plan are 
not attractive to bankers. 

LIMITED TO $5,000 


As the program is now set up, a student 
may borrow a maximum of $500 in his fresh- 
man year, $750 each for his sophomore and 
junior years, and $1,000 for his senior year 
and for succeeding years of postgraduate 
study, but is limited to a total loan of $5,000. 

Thus the student may borrow up to $5,000 
over a period of 6 years, during which time 
he is required to pay only the interest on 
the outstanding loan—fixed by the corpora- 
tion at a rate of 4 percent simple interest. 
Repayment of the principal, on the basis of 
an agreement reached between the student 
and the bank, does not begin until 3 months 
after graduation or other termination of 
studies. 

“The package,” said Grant Van Sant, vice 
president of the Long Island Island Trust 
Co. in Garden City, participating bank, and 
@ member of the New York State Bankers 
Association Committee on Financing Higher 
Education, “is not palatable enough to make 
it generally acceptable to the banks in the 
State.” 

Another bank officer, who admitted that 
his institution had processed no applications 
and made no loans for several months, said 
his bank would participate in the program, 
but with little enthusiasm. 

MORE IN MORTGAGES 


Several observers said the problem was 
more acute on Long Island because there is 
more interest in college educations among 
suburban families and because of the rapidly 
growing population. 

At the same time, new home construction 
on Long Island has created a heavy demand 
for mortgage money, which brings the banks 
a far greater return than the 4 percent on 
student loans. One banker pointed out that 
it costs the banks 3% percent to borrow 
from the Federal Reserve system, so that, 
with operating expenses, they actually lose 
money on the student loans. 

This, despite the public service nature of 
the student loan program and the admitted 
dividends in good public relations, is hard 
for the bankers to swallow. 

The drawbacks are so serious that Nassau 
County’s two largest banks have refused to 
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take any part in the HEAC program. They 
are the Meadowbrook National Bank in West 
Hempstead and the Franklin National Bank 
in Franklin Square, each with more than 
30 branches, blanketing the county. 


SOME QUOTAS ARE SET 


The refusal of these banks, despite re- 
peated overtures from the HEAC, to join 
the program has shifted the demand to the 
six participating banks in Nassau, all of 
which are smaller and operate with fewer 
resources. As a result, the participating 
banks have had to limit loans to students 
from their banking area, to set quotas on 
the total loans they will make and, in some 
cases, to suspend or discontinue the loan 
service. 

Both Meadowbrook and Franklin National 
have announced great interest in the pro- 
gram, and a willingness to participate -pro- 
viding that a more equitable interest and 
repayment schedule can be agreed upon. 
They have also asked that parents be re- 
quired to cosign the loan if the student is a 
minor. 

Meanwhile, the Nassau students will find 
little relief outside their home county. 
Most banks in the program have adopted the 
rule that loans will go only to residents of 
their banking area, and in some cases, to 
applicants whose parents or relatives have 
deposits in the bank. Most banks adopted 
the rule early in the program when West- 
chester and Nassau students flocked to New 
York City and Suffolk to apply for loans. 
The County Trust Co. in Westchester has 
since joined the plan, cutting off emigrants 
from that area. 

Suggested improvements in the program 
are now under ‘study by the assistance cor- 
poration’s board of directors, according to 
Mr. Van Sant. Most of these involve elim- 
ination of some of the redtape and improve- 
ment of the cumbersome method of com- 
puting interest. 

But suggestions that the interest rate be 
made variable—pegged to 1 percent above 
the prime rate of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem—have so far met an unwilling audience 
at the corporation. And there have been no 
results so far in the bank’s attempts to vary 
the length of the repayment agreement 
rather than face a 6-year plan which the 
borrower now may demand. 

There seems, however, to be optimism even 
among the nonparticipating banks that the 
kinks will eventually be ironed out of the 
program. 

Certainly, there can be no question that 
the granting of substantial financial assist- 
ance to more than 5,000 students with the 
cooperation of 211 banks during the corpo- 
ration’s first year of operations is an impor- 
tant and commendable achievement. 





The Great White Fleet: A Mission for 
Humanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr, McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the sponsors of a concurrent resolu- 
tion calling for the use of some of Amer- 
ica’s idle warships in a worldwide mission 
to transport surplus food, medical as- 
sistance, and technical aid to distressed 
peoples, I am deeply moved by the man- 
ner in which the American people have 
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opened their hearts and minds to this 
proposal. My own South Dakota con-. 
stituents who have written to me on this 
theme have endorsed the Great White 
Fleet idea without exception. 

The deep humanitarianism of the 
American people and their basic reli- 
gious faith in the brotherhood of man 
shines through the letters coming to me 
and to other sponsors of the mercy fleet 
proposal. f 

I am grateful to Commander Manson 
of the U.S. Navy who conceived of the 
idea, and to Life magazine for so effec- 
tively publicizing it. 

Here is an idea in which all Americans 
can share by modest voluntary contribu- 
tions. It will dramatize America’s ma- 
terial and spiritual strength for all the 
world to see. It will give us a powerful 
instrument in the competition with com- 
munism for the uncommitted masses of 
the globe. Most of all, it will be good for 
the soul of America to thus heed the ad- 
monition of the Great Teacher that we 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and 
minister to the afflicted. 

The Navy has many ships lying idle in 
American harbors—including four com- 
pletely equipped hospital ships. We 
have other ships filled to overflowing 
with surplus farm commodities that are 
beginning to deteriorate. We have a 
host of the world’s finest doctors, nurses, 
and technicians. We have millions of 
citizens who would contribute dimes, 
quarters, and dollars to finance the 
staffing and supplying of the mercy fleet. 

Why should we delay in activating a 
small portion of our mothball fleet and 
devote it not to the science of killing, but 
to the science of healing? ‘This idea may 
well be grabbed up and put into opera- 
tion by the Soviet Government if we do 
not hasten to implement it. 

The finest minds in the United States 
have deplored the unfortunate tendency 
of American foreign policy to react in a 
negative way to Soviet moves. There is 
a widely felt need for a more positive, 
imaginative U.S. foreign policy that 
would give America the initiative. We 
desperately need to hold up to the world 
the image of an America that has a 
positive faith and a constructive foreign 
policy of its own. 

Who can cite a more effective device to 
dramatize to disaster and distressed 
sectors of the globe that.America is con- 
cerned about all of God’s creatures? 

Listen to some of the letters I have 
received in reply tomy White Fleet news- 
letter of July 25 which I will ask to have 
printed at the close of my remarks to- 
day. 

A successful insurance man, who is a 
long-time fellow townsman and friend of 
mine, M. A. Hoellwarth of Mitchell, 


_ S. Dak. writes: 


The Great White Fleet is the most impor- 
tant idea that has come across the brain of 
Christian man in a long while. Let’s do it, 
as it is an opportunity to show the people in 
our world that Americans are unselfish and 
love their fellow man wherever he may be. 
One hundred percent endorsement. 


A banker from Huron, S. Dak., Mr. 
Arlo Swanson, said: 
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I just finished reading your Washington 
report of July 25 in connection with the 
Great White Fleet for promoting peace and 
better relations between our Nation and less 
fortunate nations in the world today. I can 
see no better way to promote good will and 
peace than using our surplus grains and some 
of the ships that are in mothbalis in giving 
food and medical care to the underprivileged 
of the world. I wholeheartedly support this 
movement and certainly encourage you to 
back it up. 


Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Heide, who live at 
Canton, S. Dak., which is also the resi- 
dence of my mother and my sister, have 
written: 

We are especially interested in the Great 
White Fieet and sincerely hope it will be- 
come a reality soon. Certainly, a project 
like this is in harmony with the great com- 
mission of Jesus Christ. How can we make 
disciples if we neglect these crying ‘needs? 


Charles O’Neill, telephone manager of 
the city of Brookings, S. Dak., observed: 

It is my sincere hope and prayer, that the 
idea of the White Fleet will very soon become 
a reality, as I am fully convinced that such 
a gesture by the American people and their 
Government can do nothing but good wher- 
ever applied. I surely would hope that there 
are enough intelligent men in the Congress 
to vote such a measure into existence. Di- 
rect humane relief is, as you have many times 
mentioned, our best defense against com- 
munistic aggression, especially in India, 
Greece and the other disease- and poverty- 
besieged countries. 


A most enthusiastic response comes 
from H. R. Brekke of Madison, S. Dak., 
who said: 

The idea of the White Fleet is the greatest 
idea of the century. In my opinion, it is a 
fulfillment of scripture of “Do unto others 
as you would have them do unto you.” 


One of my fellow World War II com- 
rades who is also a resident of my home- 
town, Arthur Buehler, of Mitchell, wrote: 

I wish to express my opinion about your 
supported idea of a new White Fleet. I, too, 
saw firsthand, as a soldier in Europe during 
World War II, such hunger and misery as 
you have described. I.want to say that I 
am wholeheartedly in favor of the proposed 
idea. 


I believe that Mr. Fred Becker, a 
jeweler from Mobridge, S. Dak., has ex- 
pressed the reaction of many Americans 
when he observed: 

People have been wondering why the Gov- 
ernment has not been doing this for many 
years. It is a good plan. 


A treasured friend of mine from Yank- 
ton, S. Dak., Emma Meistrik, has told me 
that: 

Most persons are in sympathy with your 
program of disposing of US. surpluses to 
needy persons overseas. 


Another Yankton resident, an attorney 
and businessman, Mr. John E. Walsh, has 
written: 

As a citizen, I believe this would be a 
marvelous program and one which would be 
extremely meritorious. You should have 
the support of all of your constituents. I 
trust that it will be successful. 


Rev. .Einar Michaelsen, pastor of the 
Congressional Church at Brentford, S. 
Dak., has raised a most interesting ques- 
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tion with regard to the White Fleet pro- 
posal that deserves careful consideration. 
A portion of his letter follows: 

I was pleased to read in the Aberdeen- 
American News that you also are advocating 
U.S. sponsorship of a White Fleet. You are 
to be congratulated for taking a forthright 
stand for the cause of peace; I want you to 
know that you have my most hearty support. 

I wonder, however, if the fleet might be 
better handled under the sponsorship of the 
United Nations rather than flying the U.S. 
flag. Such a procedure, it seems to me, 
would eliminate any criticism of using the 
enterprise for propaganda reasons and also 
give other nations an opportunity to share 
their peculiar gifts with the rest of the world. 


Many people are eager to play a per- 
sonal part in implementing the mercy 
fleet idea as indicated by the following 
statement from Ernest C. Wirth of Ver- 
million, S. Dak.: 

I am in full accord as to the mercy fleet 
and would welcome suggestions what to do to 
promote any more toward the realization 
of this hope. * * * Do write and state what 
I can do to help any further. 


Mrs. Margaret McIntosh, the able pub- 
lic relations director of Yankton College, 
has written: 

The Great White Fleet sound like a most 
excellent idea. Would not the giving of 
surplus wheat for seed as well as for bread 
solve—or help solve—the surplus problem 
as we all hope it can be solved someday free- 
ing the billions of dollars that the storage 
costs and, at the same time, demonstrating, 
as you say, our good will toward the hungry 
nations? 


The J. C. Penney Co. manager, Harold 
Dufelmeier of Chamberlain, S. Dak., 
writes: 

Your Washington Report dated July 25 has 
just arrived. I am one of the many folks 
back home who wish you great success in 
your attempt to establish a Great White 
Fleet. 


Alec McDonald, an old friend from 
Wilmot, S. Dak., writes: 

Your newsletter came today. The idea 
contained is new to me, but nonetheless 
praiseworthy. What a great world it would 
be if we spent half as much for construction 
as we do for destruction. 


Rev. Roger Grow, minister of the First 
Congregational Church of Beresford, 
S. Dak., writes: 

I think that the White Fleet idea which 
is written up in the current Life magazine 
deserves the attention of the Congress. 
This seems to me to be a most wholesome 
idea, worthwhile—and the kind of thing 
that should meet with your approval. 


My friend, Ivan Brewick, Mitchell in- 
surance man, writes: 

I was very much impressed with your 
newsletter about the Great White Fleet. 
When a person sees all of the sickness and 
suffering that goes on even in our land of 
plenty, and then hears all about the sur- 
pluses we have, it makes a person wonder if 
there isn’t something that can be done to 
alleviate this misery and hunger in a lot of 
places. 

A 16-year-old boy from Huron, S. Dak., 
Dennis Lyle, wrote: 

I believe that if more ideas like the idea 


of the new White Fleet were forthcoming 
from the people of both Russia and the 
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United States, our problems would be solved. 
I sincerely think that the new White Fleet 
would help us more overseas than some of 


our aid programs. 


George Holbosen of Willow Lake, 
S. Dak., has presented his views in slogan 
form: 

Let's feed with the fleet, rather than fight 
with the fleet. 


Judge William M. Potts of Mobridge 
writes: 

I am very much in favor of promoting the 
Great White Fleet. Not only will this enter- 
prise accomplish a great deal of good for 
poor people of the world, but it will also 
make it impossible for other nations to cri- 
ticize the motives of the United States. 


Other South Dakotans who have writ- 

ten me, and their comments follow: 
Thomas Rowlands, Aberdeen, S. Dak.: 
I think this is the best ever. 


Earl Buhler, Aberdeen, S. Dak.: 

I just finished reading your recent report 
concerning the Great White Fleet. In short, 
I think it is a tremendous idea. 


Dr. P. O. Dickinson, Aberdeen, S. Dak.: 

Just a note to tell you that I think the 
Great White Fleet idea is one of the best to 
come before Congress in my memory. 


Wilbur Tiohct, Meckling, S. Dak.: 

I think your proposal is the thing; get the 
surplus grain we have into the mouths of the 
starving people of the world. 


Clem Heiberger, Spencer, S. Dak.: 

T am in favor of putting the White Fleet 
into service. In talking with Ewald Oster- 
berg of Salem last evening, he voiced the 
opinion that it was a very good thing. 


Truman D. Elder, Miller, S. Dak.: 

Received your interesting newsletter, and 
think your White Fleet idea an excellent one, 
as it serves many purposes. * * * I served 
in the Southwest Pacific area in World War II, 
and, too, noticed many cases of starvation, 
where a lot more good could be done with 
kindness, understanding, and supplying of 
more material comfort than mere cold dollars 
could bring. 


B. J. Buisker, Britton, S. Dak.: 


The Great White Fleet is a great idea. 
Push it all you can, 


Barney Van Hatten, Conde, S. Dak.: 

I approve of this proposal 100 percent. 
That would do more good than all the guns 
and bombs we could send. 


Esther C. Rieck, Waubay, S,. Dak.: 
I think the new White Fleet idea is a 
wonderful idea. 


Frank Egan, Sioux Falls, S. Dak.: 

I am in recept of your last report sent out 
July 25, 1959, and I approve of all this good 
work you speak of, and are trying to get set 
up relative to the White Fleet. I think that 
if we could get this material and food sur- 
pluses direct to the people, without some 
smart guy cashing in on it as in most of 
our past attempts to get through to the 
common people. Anyway, Grorce, I’m for 
any attempt it might be to get our surpluses 
into the hands of these poor people, as I 
noticed Sunday while in the country a lot 
of our stored corn is not in too good shape 
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now; and if it is not moved before the winter 
sets in, won’t be much good. 


Mr. Speaker, there is one South Da- 
kotan I would like to single out for spe- 
cial praise in connection with the Great 
White Pleet. I refer to Mr. August Kludt 
of Mount Vernon, S. Dak., who sug- 
gested a similar idea to me in a letter 
dated June 13, 1959. Mr. Kludt pre- 
sented his suggestion a full 6 weeks be- 
fore the article by Commander Manson 
appeared in the July 27 Life magazine. 
It indicates the vision and commonsense 
thinking that characterizes the people 
who live close to the soil in the rural 
heartland of America. I include a por- 
tion of Mr. Kludt’s June 13 letter at this 
point: ; 

I have often thought how it would be if 
we would use one of our old aircraft car- 
riers for this job. If such a ship were out- 
fitted with a complete flour mil) and large 
baking oven (which most already have) and 
put such a ship in a foreign harbor where 
there is much need for empty stomach and 
give them ready-baked fresh bread, I think 
we would hit the spot where it counts most. 

A load of wheat does not help much in the 
raw because the poor cannot buy it, and the 
rich don’t need it, besides it lays in foreign 
bins too long and is again used to make 
money for the rich. This should not be. 

Our ships should supply this floating bake- 
shop, thus putting many men to work and 
moving our wheat to where it belongs, to the 
hungry. I think this would cost less than 
paying a million dollars a day to keep our 
grain under lock and key from year to year. 

I think there is too much howling about 
our surplus; it seems some think it is a 
curse instead of a blessing. 


Under - unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, I include my newsletter of July 
25, a regular report which I send to con- 
stituents who request it, at this point in 
the Recorp: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman GrorGeE McGOvVERN) 
JULY 25, 1959. 

Dear Prienps: “The idea of organizing a 
new White Fleet grew out of things I witness- 
ed at the close of World War II. Like thous- 
ands of U.S. servicemen, I saw diseased, desti- 
tute, and poverty-stricken peoples living on 
the Asiatic rimland and in parts of Europe 
and Africa. In some areas I saw people actu- 
ally dying on the streets of starvation and 
disease. Such sights made deep and lasting 
impressions on me.” 

The author of the above observation is 
U.S. Navy Comdr. Frank Manson, 28-year-old 
World War II veteran now on duty with the 
Navy in London. 


THE GREAT WHITE FLEET 


He is the originator of a proposal which 
has been presented to the Congress by several 
Congressmen and Senators including myself. 
His idea is to take out of idle storage a few 
of America’s warships, paint them white as 
@ symbol of peace, load them with surplus 
grains, food, and medicine, and send them 
on a globe mission of mercy to the 
disaster areas of the world. 

Fifty-two years ago, President Theodore 
Roosevelt dramatized America’s emergence 
as a world power by sending 16 of our battle- 
ships fully armed around the world. Com- 
mander Manson's proposed fleet would be for 
an entirely different purpose: To demon- 
strate to hungry, disease-ridden people that 
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the American people want a world of peace 
and that we stand ready to help other na- 
tions achieve better standards of life. 

Commander Manson’s impressions of the 
impoverished areas of the globe calls to my 
mind the destitute people of southern Italy 
with whom I lived for a year as an American 
bomber pilot in World War II. This was my 
first experience with human starvation, un- 
tended sick people and grinding misery. It 
was during those days of war and tragedy 
that I first resolved to work for a happier 
and more peaceful world. Commander Man- 
son speaks for every thoughtful American 
who wants his country to do everything hu- 
manly possible to build a world where peace 
can be maintained with honor and dignity. 
This is no easy task, but it is the most im- 
portant task of mankind. 


COMMUNIST ECONOMIC THREAT 


No one can doubt that America is every- 
where challenged by a ruthless Communist 
threat which is not only militarily strong 
but which has every intention of beating us 
in economic and ideological competition. 
Khrushchev has bluntly told American vis- 
itors to Russia: “We declare war on you in 
the field of economics.” 

Highly trained teams of Russian techni- 
cians of all kinds, skilled in foreign language 
and the culture of the countries to which 
they are sent, are fanning out from Moscow 
into the underdeveloped areas of the world. 
They are telling the people that for centuries 
the Western Powers have exploited them, that 
communism provides a formula for a better 
life. 

THE CHALLENGE TO AMERICA 


America dare not ignore this highly organ- 
ized Communist challenge. Great masses of 
people are grasping in desperation for some 
instrument to break the bonds of hunger 
and misery. They are no longer content to 
suffer in silence. 

The contest between the free world and the 
Communist bloc for the allegiance of these 
uncommitted masses of the world will doubt- 
less be the’ most significant global struggle 
of the next century. 

The Great White Fleet is one dramatic 
device that we can use to demonstrate both 
the good will and the technical prowess of 
the American people. Such a fleet would be 
supported by voluntary contributions from 
the American citizenry. 


MERCY FLEET LESS COSTLY, MORE EFFECTIVE 


The cost would be much smaller and the 
results much greater than many of the ques- 
tionable aid programs in which we are now 
engaged. The White Fleet would include one 
of the Navy’s idle hospital ships manned by 
doctors and nurses who could not only min- 
ister to the most seriously ill or wounded, 
but who could demonstrate modern medical 
techniques to native doctors. 

Stocks of surplus food and clothing would 
be carried on another ship. Still another 
would be a floating technical school capable 
of teaching natives techniques for improving 
their standard of living. Once established, 
the fleet could add a ship carrying exhibits 
of American agriculture, industry, education, 
and culture. 

Resolutions introduced by myself and 
other Congressmen call upon the President 
to put the White Fleet into service. I would 
appreciate learning your views on this pro- 
posal. 

Your friend and Representative in Con- 
gress. 

GEORGE McGoVERN. 


(If you know of persons who are not now 
receiving this regular newsletter and would 
like to be on our maliing list, please send me 
their names and addresses.) 
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Education Revolution? 


. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 7, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Sherman, Tex., is the scene of a 
highly important revolution in educa- 
tion, At Austin College, in the town of 
Sherman, an imaginative and daring ex- 
periment in liberal arts education is tak- 
ing place. The principle of this experi- 
ment is that students will receive a more 
meaningful education when they, them- 
selves, assume responsibility for the di- 
rection of their own studies. 

The Ford Foundation was impressed 
with this experiment and has granted 
Austin College $375,400 to carry it out. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled ‘““Education 
Revolution?” from the Dallas Times- 
Herald of July 26, 1959, be inserted in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION REVOLUTION? 
(By Al Hester) 

SHERMAN.—On the sedate  tree-shaded 
campus of 110-year-old Austin College a 
quiet experiment is underway which may 
eventually cause a revolution in college 
education. 

The campus of the Sherman school echoes 
to the ringing of a chapel bell given to 
Austin College in 1850 by Sam Houston. 
Tradition and high scholastic standing have 
an honored place at the school. But Presi- 
dent John D. Moseley has not let time-hon- 
ored customs stifle the search for better edu- 
cation, ‘ 

Ig Austin College’s experiment is successful 
it may present college education and life in 
an entirely new light to college undergradu- 
ate students. 

Th emphasis in the Austin College plan 
puts great faith in the ability of students 
to assume responsibility on their own—a 
faith often lacking in conventional college 


programs. 
Beginning in 1958 the college adopted the 
plan in which a pilot grayp of students is 
not subjected to an unconnected potpourri 
of college courses hemmed in by conventional 
lecture teaching methods. : 
The small group of students is given an 
amount of freedom in pursuing 
studies. They study much of the time on 
their own, doing much outside reading. 
Lectures, when needed, are often by out- 
standing authorities. And within the next 
few years, the experimental group of stu- 
dents will be doing even more independent 
work—digging out a liberal arts education 
with teachers assuming the students can ac- 
cept heavy responsibility. 
But the Austin College plan is much more 
than a search to give students the most 
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meaningful liberal arts academic work 
ble. 

The breadth of the plan so fascinated the 
Ford Foundation that it has granted Austin 
College $375,400 to carry out its educational 
experiment. The funds will cover costs of 
planning and 3 full years of operation of the 
program and its review and evaluation, 

In addition to a revamping of the class- 
room work of the college, the plan is con- 
cerned with religious maturity and campus 
life programs which affect all students, 
faculty, and staff. 

Dr. Moseley and members of» his faculty 
and staff have such an enthusiasm for the 
plan that a visitor to the campus is infected 
by it. 

Jewe are trying to answer the question of 
what a church college is doing in business,” 
Dr. Moseley said. “Is there something 
unique in the role of a church college?” 

Dr. Moseley believes that Austin College, 
a Presbyterian school, must justify its exist- 
ance just as other denominational schools 
must. 

Dr, E. Ashby Johnson, who is taking a lead 
part in the plan, sums up the way many 
disenchanted college students feel upon 
completion of their schooling. 

“T felt that I was shortchanged,” he said. 

Austin College leaders are determined that 
their students won’t feel shortchanged when 
they receive their degrees. 

Dr. Moseley doesn’t look at the college 
undergraduate as a person who doesn’t have 
sense enough to assume the responsibility of 
becoming educated. 

He wants to give students a balanced col- 
lege life and education. He hopes to free 
up professors from hide-bound methods of 
teaching. He wants students to develop a 
religious literacy—to know what religion 
means to them. And he wants a fuller par- 
ticipation by students in democratic proc- 
esses such as student government and social 
activities. 

Admittedly such goals may be hard to 
attain, but the Austin plan may point the 
way, he believes. 

At the beginning of the 1958-59 school 
year the college set out to draw all phases of 
campus life into one coordinated learning 
process. 

Thirty-two freshmen made up the first test 
group for a program of basic integrated 
studies. In non-academic portions of the 
college’s plan, the entire student body, fac- 
ulty and staff is participating. 

These students are following a 2-year pro- 
gram which will give them more than the 
academic content found in conventional 
courses the first 2 years of college. Over- 
lapping of subject matter which frustrates 
so many college students taking conventional 
courses is done away with at Austin. 

Students don’t receive grades for indi- 
vidual courses such as mathematics or Eng- 
lish. They receive one grade for their entire 
year’s work under the basic integrated 
studies plan. They don't operate on any 
semester plan, but continue their work for 
the entire year. Next year an additional 
group will join the original number of stu- 
dents taking part in the basic integrated 
studies plan. 

There are three major areas in what the 
students term BIS. These are math-science, 
humanities, and linguistics. 


In the math-science sequence of studies 
students begin with a concentration on 
mathematical principles principles. They 
then progress into physics and related fields 
such as astronomy, electronics and atomic 
theory. The math they learn is put to use 
as they go along, not forgotten as so much 
useless theory. 

In the second year of the math-science 
sequence they'll study chemistry, geology, 
and biology. They get laboratory experience 
as well as theory work. 

In the humanities sequence students study 
philosophy, religion, fine arts, literature, his- 
tory, political science, psychology, sociology, 
and economics. A detailed study of Chris- 
tianity and its backgrounds is included. 

The third area involves study of a foreign 
language—either French or German—with 
English. 

Students were selected at random from the 
incoming freshman class last year. 

After their 2 years of basic studies they 
will enter the program of independent 
studies and concentration. Their junior 
and senior years they will do specialized 
studies, enabling them to concentrate in 
their major fields of interest. Assuming re- 
sponsibility for the heavy dose of studies 
nearly everwhelmed some students at first, 
college officials said. But most of them are 
now enjoying the program. 

Mike Parsons is a 19-year-old sophomore 
from Lawton, Okla: He was chosen to take 
part in the BIS and independent studies 
program. 

“Boy, it sure hit me in the face at first. 
Real studying was hard for me,” Mike said. 
“But the work is interesting. And my pro- 
fessors are interesting, too. They don’t stick 
to the book. They have more freedom in 
teaching.” 

Mike believes he’ll learn a lot more be- 
cause of the experimental program. 

Student government leaders are also 
pleased with the freedom they have under 
the Austin College plan. They have worked 
out a code of conduct for Austin College 
students and have more say in school affairs 
than many other colleges allow. 

Austin College leaders don’t apologize for 
the emphasize they place. on religion in the 
plan. Students attend a worship service 
together each week. At other times each 
week freshmen and upperclassmen meet 
separately for chapel programs designed for 
their special needs. Freshmen deal with 
Christian principles as applied to college 
life. Upperclassmen work on developing a 
mature religious understanding. 

Dr. Moseley says frankly he doesn’t know 
if the Austin College plan will be a success, 
but he expects it to point the way for a bet- 
ter college education. 

He points out that a medium-sized college 
such as the 750-student Sherman College is 
@ flexible institution which can experiment 
to better college educatio 

“This college ought to justify its place by 
staying on the cutting edge to solve the prob- 
lems of society and the church,” he said. 

Evaluation of the program at Austin Col- 
lege will be done by an independent organi- 
zation, the Hogg Foundation of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, 
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Half a Loaf? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
have our experiences with political ac- 
tion groups. Most of them are well in- 
formed in their fields. Many of them 
are reasonable in their approach, An 
example of the well-informed and rea- 
sonable approach to legislation is that 
used by the League of Women Voters. 
They always keep the ideal in mind but 
find satisfaction in the small gains that 
are possible in the meantime. This at- 
titude is well described in an article 
which appeared in their national publi- 
cation, the National Voter, for July- 
August 1959. I include it here under a 
previous consent: 

BetTrer THAN NONE? 


A league time for action is likely to be a 
time for reflection as well. Many league 
members, writing their Congressman about 
the mutual security program this summer, 
have asked themselves some basic questions 
about the nature of league action. They 
have been thinking, this past year, in terms 
of long-range foreign policies to achieve the 
world we want. Now they measure the cur- 
rent economic aid legislation against the 
yardsticks they have evolved, and the old 
familiar question arises; is half a loaf really 
better than none? Shouldn’t we hold out 
for the whole loaf? 


THE IDEAL 


“I feel that the spirit behind the world 
we want should be changed to the world 
we must have,” wrote one leaguer, looking at 
the proposed mutual security program for 
1960. “Leaving the league out of the pic- 
ture completely, some sort of foreign aid 
bill will be passed. It won't attain our ob- 
jectives—so why work and settle for much 
less than half a loaf? This bill would actu- 
ally hinder our objectives. Knowing the im- 
mensity of the challenge of the revolution of 
rising expectations, we will of course settle 
for half a loaf—but only in the right di- 
rections. 

“Let us plan minimum objectives for the 
world we must have: Separation of economic 
and military aid; more money for economic 
development and technical assistance (a 
combined program and a long-range pro- 
gram); unification of programs through the 
U.N. Let us plan an effective program with 
Congressmen who are sympathetic. Even if 
we should fail to achieve all we want this 
year, we would be oriented toward the 
future.” 

THE REALISTIC 


Another league member, writing about the 
same problem, came up with a different 
approach. 

“To be realistic,” she says, “and to strive 
for that which can be achived, I recognize 
that as an organization we must negotiate 
and learn to compromise. This is an art, 
and one needs instruction as to what legiti- 
mate concessions are. The citizen, the local 
leagues, Cannot know wherein these areas 
lie, but it would be of tremendous technical 
help if the national board could guide us 
with information about accepting proposed 
legislation because of certain basic commit- 
ments that are part of that legislation. In 
some instances we would do this because 
there is no alternative, or because the com- 
promises are secondary. There is also the 
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necessity to know what to do next, what are 
the following steps involved in eradicating 
weaknesses, omissions, or danger points in 
areas that we support with reluctance. 

“If the terms of the unfinished job are 
not spelled out to us as we work on an item 
and after we finish the study, we, being 
human, confuse findings with statements of 
principle. They then become sacrosanct. An 
illustration in point would be the Trade 
Agreements Act. After supporting passage 
(upon recOmmendation of the national 
Board because this would be deemed an 
effective compromise for the moment), the 
next step ‘would involve instructions as to 
the method of working toward the elimina- 
tion of the peril point and escape clauses of 
the act. This would be a unique and forceful 
role for the national body, and at the same 
time people would come to understand the 
real scope of each piece of legislation and its 
meaning in terms of immediate and future 
needs.” 

IDEAL AND~ REALISTIC 


These two views of league action differ 
more in emphasis than in substance: the 
one would strike out more vigorously for the 
ideal program; the other would continue to 
work for piecemeal gains, but relate each 
step more clearly to the ideal. There is one 
thing, however, that is essential to both: the 
existence of a clearly defined, generally ac- 
cepted picture of the whole loaf. 


Does such a picture of the ideal foreign aid 
program now exist in the league? Each 
year, as we have worked on specific aspects 
of technical assistance and economic devel- 
opment, we have moved toward clarifying 
the basic principles involved. This year, 
council added some firm strokes to the pic- 
ture when it endorsed the principles em- 
bodied in the Fulbright amendments: em- 
phasis upon economic rather than military 
aid; upon loans rather than grants; upon 
long-range aid; upon more adequate funds. 

But council also recognized that the out- 
lines of the ideal program—the whole loaf— 
are still far from clear to most league mem- 
bers. What are adequate funds for develop- 
ment? What is the proper balance between 
U.S. and U.N. programs? How can the mul- 
titude of agencies and programs be coordi- 
nated? Do we need all of them? Are there 
some essential jobs that none of them is 
doing? 

As we seek answers to these and many 
other questions in the course of the com- 
ing year’s study, the picture of a sound, ade- 
quate, total development program for un- 
derdeveloped countries should emerge to 
guide us in taking more effective, imagina- 
tive action. In the meantime—half a loaf. 





Robert White II, New Editor and President 
of New York Herald Tribune 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 7, 1959 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, the 
State of Missouri has given some ex- 
traordinary men to the Nation’s press. 
Many come to mind, but I would call 
the Senate’s attention to only one, a 
man whom it has been my privilege to 
know and respect as I have known and 
respected his father and other members 
of his family—a family which has played 
a leading and significant role in Missouri 
and national journalism. 


August 7 


I refer, Mr. President, to Robert White 
TI, the new editor and president of the 
New York Herald Tribune, and, until re- 
cently, editor of the Mexico (Mo.) Ledger. 
Bob White was and is a born newspaper- 
man. His family background is synony- 
mous with distinguishd newspapering 
and none has added greater luster to the 
newspaper profession than Bob White. 

It is significant that the Herald Trib- 
une has been, for decades, strongly Re- 
publican, while Bob White has been an 
active. Democrat. Yet his paper in 
Mexico always stood above party and 
has always declared for the man rather 
than the party. Bob White will apply 
those characteristics to the Herald Trib- 
une. He will also apply to the Herald 
Tribune the freshness that is character- 
istic of Missouri and of Bob White’s own 
city of Mexico. 

That this will be done, Mr. President, 
is illustrated by an editorial written by 
Bob White, as his first for the Herald 
Tribune. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

AN ACCOUNTING TO OuR READERS 


Our belief is that newspapers are im- 
portant because you—the reader—are im- 
portant. 

And that newspapers will continue to be 
important just as long as the government 
of this city, this State, and this country is of, 
for and by you. 

Believing this, then it follows that the new 
management of a newspaper owes you an 
accounting. 

This is ours, as the new president and 
editor of the Herald Tribune. 


We respect the tradition of the Herald 
Tribune. There is greatness in that tradi- 
tion. And greatness for a newspaper only 
comes through high causes served well. 

The most basic cause a newspaper can serve 
is telling you—the reader—the facts, the 
truth, the news. That shall continue to be 
our basic effort: 

To report for you the truth as we find 
it * * * not as we wish it were. 

There is another traditional cause to be 
served well. 

It shall be served as usual on this page, 
in these editorial columns. 

It is that grand, old American right, Ameri- 
can privilege and, we believe, American duty 
of standing up to be counted. 

Just as our opinions must not and shall 
not be found in the news columns they must 
and shall be found in the editorials. 

We cannot promise that these opinions, 
these studied convictions, will always be 
right. : 

They won’t be * * * because they come 
from human beings. 

What we can promise is that they will be 
dead-level straight from the shoulder, sin- 
cere, our best. 

. * & * e 

Lastly, we ask for time. 

There are to be changes in the Herald 
Tribune. The inevitable changes which 
come through having new hands at the 
wheel. 

We believe they will come slowly, for we 
must build well and that takes time. 

We must build well because newspapers 
are important. * * * 

* * * And will be important just as long 
as our way of life is of, for and by you— 
the reader. 

Rosert M. Wuitr IL. 
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Senator Kennedy Declares Passage of 
Landrum-Griffin Bill Would Jeopardize 
Enactment of Labor Reform Law and 
Urges Passage of Elliott Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


f OF INDIANA om 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD the text of the comment of the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts, the Honorable JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
concerning President Eisenhower's tele- 
vision speech of August 6, 1959, on labor 
reform legislation. 

Senator KENNEDY, as we all know, by 
his diligent work on the McCleilan com- 
mittee and in guiding a labor-manage- 
ment reform bill through the Senate, 
speaks with knowledge and authority in 
this field. 

Senator KENNEDY’s statement follows: 

The President is wholly misinformed about 
the contents of the bill which passed the 
Senate by a 90-to-1 vote and about the House 
committee bill. Both of these measures 
would eliminate racketeering and the abuses 
disclosed by the McClellan committee in 
trade unions but, unlike the Griffin-Landrum 
bill, would not wreck the legitimate union 
movement. Passage of the Griffin-Landrum 
bill by the House would definitely jeopardize 
enactment of labor reform legislation at 
this session of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, in a filmed interview this 
week, Senator Kennepy told me he sup- 
ported the bill reported by the House 
Education and Labor Committee and in- 
troduced by the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Exttrotr]. Said Sen- 
ator KENNEDY: 

I hope that the Elliott bill will be accepted. 
I think we can get quick agreement between 
the Senate and the House on such legislation 
and go home feeling that we’ve done an im- 
portant job in protecting union funds and 
the democratic rights of all union members. 


The Senator went on to say that the 
bill sponsored by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM] and the gentle- 
man from’ Michigan [Mr. Gnrirritu] 
“would not concentrate, as the Elliott 
bill does, on the shortcomings of a few 
racketeers and hoodlums but is instead 
an effort to limit the legitimate rights 
of all unions to bargain for their mem- 
bers.” 

Mr. Speaker, I should like also to in- 
sert in the Recorp the text of Senator 
KENNEDY’s statement of August 3, 1959, 
concerning the need for labor reform 
legislation. 

The ‘statement follows: 

This Congress must pass a labor-manage- 
ment reform bill. We cannot go home with- 
out enacting a responsible, effective measure 
that will strike hard at racketeers without 
penalizing honest union members—a bill 
that will carry out all the recommendations 
of the McClellan committee. 

The Griffin-Landrum bill now offered as 
a substitute for the Elliott bill is not such 
a measure, and its adoption would en 
final passage of any reform legislation by 
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complicating the chances for a conciliation 
of the Senate and House version. 

The Grifin-Landrum bill seeks to undo 
the conscientious efforts of the House com- 
mittee members by substituting a punitive 
measure—restricting the rights of all honest 
union members—for a responsible measure 
aimed at the Hoffas, the Dios, and the Shef- 
fermans, based on the McClellan committee 
reports and compatible with the strong, 
workable bill which passed the Senate 90 to 1. 

The hodgepodge substitute bill, on the 
other hand, goes far beyond the recommen- 
dations of the McClellan committee—threat- 
ening to restrict the antiracketeering efforts 
of honest unions, to bog down small unions, 
and the bill’s administration in a welter of 
redtape, and to weaken labor’s legitimate 
rights at the bargaining table. Far more 
than that, it strengthens the grip of racket- 
eers. Iam hopeful that it will be promptly 
rejected by all those truly interested in pass- 
ing a strong antiracketeering bill during this 
session of Congress. 





Tribute to the Late Mrs. Mary Norton 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 7, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on August 2 this country lost a 
great lady and a devoted public servant, 
for Mary Norton died on that day. Mrs. 
Norton was a humble, honest, intelligent 
woman; and her service in Congress will 
long be remembered. We remember her 
particularly for her efforts in getting one 
of the most important pieces of legisla- 
tion passed in the last 25 years—the Fed- 
eral Wage and Hour Act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial entitled ‘Mrs. Nor- 
ton Was Pioneer in Politics,’ from the 
Houston Post of August 4, be inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, as a small 
token of my esteem for this great Amer- 
ican. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mrs, Norton Was PIONEER IN POLITICS 

The Federal wage and.hour law is now s0 
firmly established that few question its merit 
but in 1937-38 it was among the most con- 
troversial of the social experiments which 
stemmed from the New Deal. The Member 
of Congress who succeeded in getting it ap- 
proved by the House after a long and bitter 
fight was Representative Mary T. Norton, 
Democrat, New Jersey, then chairman of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mrs, Norton, who died Sunday at the age 
of 84, was the first woman Democrat to 
serve in Congress. She was elected in 1924 
and represented her New Jersey district for 
26 years before retiring voluntarily. She 
considered the wage-hour bill her legislative 
memorial. 


Mrs. Norton was a remarkable woman. She - 


got into politics by taking an interest in 
civic affairs in Jersey City. She engaged in 
welfare work and became president of the 
Day Nursery Association of Jersey City. In 
1923 she was elected a freeholder of Hudson 
County, the first woman to hold such a post. 
In the following year she was elected a dele- 
gate at large to the Democratic National 
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Convention in New York and thereafter be- 
gan her 26-year career in Congress. 

As a pioneer, she scored many firsts. She 
was the first woman to serve as chairman of 
@ major House committee. In 1928 when 
other Congressmen were being more cautious, 
she introduced the first bill for repeal of the 
18th (prohibition) amendment. She was 
the first woman to be elected chairman of the 
New Jersey Democratic State Committee. 
She was always reelected by large majorities. 

While in Congress Mrs. Norton sought no 
personal privilege because of her sex. She 
said she was present with the same creden- 
tials as any other Member and wished to be 
treated in the same manner. Her greatest 
contribution perhaps was that through her 
ability she helped break down prejudice 
against women in public life. 










Algeria Needs Peace—The World Needs 


a Peaceful Algeria 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, for too 
many years a real war has been razing 
the country of Algeria. That war soon 
will enter its 6th rear. Because we feel 
the present situation in Algeria con- 
tinues to constitute a threat to interna- 
tional peace and security, a number of 
us this week publicly urged a negotiated 
peace now between the two parties con- 
cerned, 


A copy of our statement and a news 
release issued simultaneously follow un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp: 


Sixteen U.S. Representatives today urged 
the Government of France to enter into 
negotiations to end the 5-year Algerian war. 
Their resolution was made public while for- 
eign ministers of the independent African 
states are meeting in Monrovia, Liberia, ex- 
pressly to help the provisional government 
of the Algerian Republic. 

The Congressmen said they were deeply 
concerned that the war in Algeria was headed 
toward its sixth year. They said, “we cannot 
remain silent about this tragic war in Al- 
egria and we publicly urge a negotiated peace 
now between the two parties concerned.” 

The statement, issued for the group by 
Representative CHarLes O. Porter, Democrat 
of Oregon, said the signers “recognize the 
right of the Algerian people—as of all peo- 
ples—to self-determination and independ- 
ence.” 

Porter said he favors Congress memorializ- 
ing the plight of captive nations, but he 
added “there should be no double standards. 
There are captive nations in Latin America 
and in Africa as well as behind the Iron Cur- 
tain.” 

The signers of the statement, all Demo- 
crats, are Huen J. Apponizio, of New York; 
Victor L. Anruso, of New York; Epwarp P. 
BoLanp, of Massachusetts; RicHarp BoLLiIna, 
of Missouri; CuHartzs A. Bortz, of Illinois; 
Prank M, Ciarx, of Pennsylvania; Brron L. 
Jounson, of Colorado; Grorce A. Kasem, of 
California; Wm11aM H. Meyer, of Vermont; 
Rosert N. C. Nr, of Pennsylvania; ApaM 
CLAYTON PowEtL, of New York; Henry 8. 
Reuss, of Wisconsin; James Roosevett, of 
California; Frank THompson, Jr., of New 
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Jersey; Lzonarp G. Wo Fr, of Iowa; and Por- 
TER. 
Copies of the statement are being sent to 
French President Charles de Gaulle in Paris 
and to Prime Minister Ferhat Abbas, of the 
Algerian provisional government, through 
the Algerian office in New York City. Text 
of the statement follows: 

“We the undersigned Members of the U.S. 
House and Senate, are deeply concerned that 
the war in Algeria will soon enter its sixth 
year. 

“We recall the two resolutions passed by 
the United Nations General Assembly in suc- 
cessive 1957 sessions that a peaceful, demo- 
cratic, and just solution should be found to 
end the conflict in conformity with the 
principles of the U.N. Charter. 

“We recognize the right of the Algerian 
people—as of all peoples—to self-determina- 
tion and independence. 

“To achieve this right, thousands of Al- 
gerians are dying monthly and thousands 
more are refugees in other parts of north 
Africa and elsewhere. 

“The present situation in Algeria con- 
tinues to constitute a threat to international 
peace and security. 

“Therefore we suggest that our U.S. Gov- 
ment take leadership in bringing the Al- 
gerian conflict to a just termination, not 
only for reasons of peace and humanitarian- 
ism, but to lay foundations for good relations 
between a free Algeria and the American 
people and their government in the years 
ahead. 

“We recommend that our country urge our 
ally, France, to enter into negotiations for 
the cessation of the conflict. 

“We urge that our country in the forth- 
coming 14th session of the U.N. General 
Assembly no longer abstain from voting, as it 
did in the 18th General Assembly, on any 
responsible resolution that urges continuing 
negotiations to reach a solution to the con- 
flict. 

“We commend our country for making 
available certain surplus foodstuffs to the 
Algerian refugees, and certain scholarships 
to Algerian students, and we urge our Gov- 
ernment and its private agencies and citizens 
to continue to help these refugees. 

“Thus we cannot remain silent about 
this tragic war in Algeria and we publicly 
urge a negotiated peace now between the 
two parties concerned.” 


Navarro County, Tex., Will Get 100 Dams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 7, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the need for soil conservation and 
fiood prevention is recognized. In Navar- 
ro County, in northeast Texas, we see an 
outstanding set of achievements both 
completed and planned. The first dam 
of a flood-prevention program for this 
grea was completed in 1953; and by 1969, 
100 dams should have been built. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled “Navarro 
County Will Get 100 Flood Dams,” from 
the Fort Worth Star-Telegram of August 
3, 1959, appear in the Appendix of the 
REcORD 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, Aug. 
3, 1959] 


Navarro County Witt Get 100 Froop Dams 


Corsicana, August 3.—More than 100 flood 
detention dams will dot the Navarro County 
landscape 10 years hence, if present plans go 
ase a 
Farmers alone, estimates the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, will benefit annually to the tune 
of more than $1,500,000 from these dams, 
which are expected to encourage bottomland 
farmers to plant low areas that hitherto have 
been left to brush and trees. 

Since the first of such dams was built on 
Grays Creek in Apri] 1953, 11 have been built 
on the same tributary in northeast Navarro 
County. Three are slated oa Post Oak Creek 
this year. 

By 1969, a total of 69 dams will have been 
built on Richland Creek and 25 on Chambers 
Creek, all within Navarro County. 

Before the flood detention dam program 
began in 1950, lush and fertile bottom- 
lands in many areas produced only weeds, 
because farmers would not risk having their 
crops flooded two or three times each year. 

While flood prevention and soil conserva- 
tion are the primary function of the dams, 
their value reaches into other areas, such as 
recreation and the protection of roads and 
bridges. 

One landowner has leased his lake for hunt- 
ing and fishing. Another has installed a 
50-cent fee deposit box at the entrance to 
his lake, and the “honor system” has been 
financially successful. 

Actual construction is paid for by the Fed- 
eral Government, which contracts the proj- 
ects. 

The Government assumes the responsibili- 
ties until the dams are completed and sodded 
with grass, then turns them over to the soil 
conservation district, a State subdivision, 
which turns them over to either county or 
other group maintenance. Recently Navarro 
County.voters approved a levy of 2 cents per 
$100 valuation to maintain the dams. 


The Late Honorable Mary T. Norton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish at 
this time to pay tribute to Mrs. Mary T. 
Norton, who for more than a quarter of 
a century represented the 12th New Jer- 
sey District in the House of Representa- 
tives. She died August 2 in a Greenwich, 
Conn., hospital following a heart attack 
at the age of 84. 

I knew Mary Norton for many years. 
She began her service in Congress a year 
after I came to Washington as secretary 
to the late George N. Seger. I served 
with her in the House from 1940 until 
her retirement in 1951. She was a truly 
dedicated public servant held in high 
esteem by all of her colleagues. 

At this time I would like to insert in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp the following 
editorial tribute to Mrs. Norton from the 
Paterson Evening News, Paterson, N.J., 
of August 4, 1959: 

AN ABLE Woman Passes 

Mary T. Norton, @ great lady of New Jersey 
and national public life, has passed on to 
her eternal rest after a long and fruitful life. 


August 7 


Mrs. Norton, of Jersey City, amassed an 
impressive list of firsts in public life. 

She was the first Congresswoman elected 
by the Democratic Party. Her tenure of 26 
years—she retired voluntarily at age 75—is 
a record for congressional women. She was 
the first woman to head a congressional com- 
mittee. 

In addition, she was the first woman ever 
elected to the Hudson County Board of 
Freeholders, that service preceding congres- 
sional membership. 

A stanch New Dealer, she supported her 
political preceptor, the late Mayor Frank 
Hague throughout her career, serving as 
Democratic National Committeewoman 
among important political posts. 

An able lady with charm and grace, Mrs. 
Norton mixed practicalities of politics with 
an intuitive skill and in her trail-blazing 
career for New Jersey womanhood, set the 
ern for many others who have followed 

er. : 


Tribute to Brig. Gen. William L. Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 7, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of this country’s finest soldiers 
has retired from the Air Force, to take 
up residence in Amarillo, Tex. Brig. 
Gen. William L. (Jerry) Lee has served 
his country with devotion and ability. 
He is called the enlisted man’s general, 
and the respect his men have had for him 
is known even to this old Navy man. 

Texas is proud to have given Jerry 
Lee to the Air Force, and Texas is proud 
to have him back again. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the Amarillo 
Globe-Times of July 30, 1959, appear in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HarpD-HiTTInG CrusaDER Is RETIRING—LEE’s 
FINAL REVIEW FRIDAY 


(By Jean Ehly) 


The invitation read: “Request the pleasure 
of your company at the retirement ceremony 
of Brig. Gen. William L. Lee, Friday, July 31, 
at 10 o’clock at the Air Force Flight Line, 
Amarillo Air Force Base.” 

General Lee, known as Jerry Lee, the en- 
listed man’s general, will inspect his troops 
for the last time on Friday as they pass in 
review with the honor guard bearing the flags 
and the bands playing. 

Possibly he will shed a few tears—he al- 
Ways does when leaving a base and old 
friends—but basically, he’s a realist. He and 
Mrs. Lee will live in Amarillo as permanent 
residents at 4120 Paramount. He is con- 
sidering a position in the public relations 
department of a Texas insurance company. 

Retired generals don’t just happen and 


. the Nation’s big companies seem cognizant 


of this.. The 3l-year record of General Lee 
with Uncle Sam shows great executive ability, 
experience, and wisdom. He received 12 mili- 
tary decorations including\ the U.S. Distin- 
guished Service Medal, the Philippine Legion 
of Honor and the French Legion of Honor, 
plus about a dozen other academic honorary 
degrees. When he leaves his airbase head- 
quarters this week, he will take his gold- 
fringed general’s flag with the one star on 
the blue background. The incoming com- 
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1959 


mander, Brig. Gen. Charles H. Pottenger, will 
put up his own general’s flag. 

General Lee, a 200-pound muscular execu- 
tive, who seems to crowd his khaki shirt, 
sat at his desk in the Pink Palace, as they 
call the base headquarters. I had just been 
offered a can of peanuts from which a 3-foot 
snake flew out when the top was removed. 
Gleefully, the general blew a boat horn, his 
crinkled face, so reminiscent of a mischievous 
“Skeezix,” wreathed in grins. Then, sober- 
ing, he said, “Fun’s over. Let’s talk.” 

Said to be of the old military school, 
General Lee has been described as the 
“toughest guy in the Air Force.” He talked 
of his career that has been dramatic and so 
legendary. He merited an article in the 
Saturday Evening Post when he was com- 
mander of the 13th Air Force in the Far 
East (one of seven such U.S. airbases in the 
world). 

He chose a service career because he loved 
to fly. 

“s ‘planned ahead,” he said. “I figured 
that if I made a career in the Air Corps and 
retired as a major, for instance, I’d draw 
$375 a month pension after 30 years. In 
civilian life I’d have to make $100,000 to net 
that much retirement income at 4 percent.” 
Consequently, General Lee refused his fa- 
ther’s offer to enter the dairy business in 
Weatherford, Tex., where he was born. 

He entered Brooks Field Flying School in 
1923, after an aggressively zestful boyhood 
of pranks and occasional suspensions from 
schools, although he graduated from Texas 
A. & M. in the top-10 of his class. He is 
probably the only bachelor of science in 
animal husbandry in the US. Air Force 
Officers’ Corps. 

Lee’s career was a busy one in that he 
served at 21 different military bases and was 
on Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s staff in the 
Philippines. Because he was the first in- 
structor of the Filipino pilots, he was re- 
spected on the islands as “Father of the 
Philippine Air Force.” It was during this 
pedagogical period (1937) that Lee taught 
an inquisitive American infantry officer, Ike 
Eisenhower, to fly. 

Like most generals who earn their star, 
Jerry Lee went to war—in the Mediterra- 
nean. His 49th Bomber Wing of four- 
engined B-24’s reached Italy in early 1944. 
Lee’s responsibilities were 160 heavy bombers 
he sent against targets all over central and 
southern Europe, Regensburg, Ploesti, syn- 
thetic oil plants in Czechoslovakia, and tar- 
gets in Vienna, Greece, Yugoslavia, and 
Austria. 

Lee believes a superior power governs the 
universe. “I’d.see a flier killed on his first 
mission, while there were many like me who 
survived. I only had a couple of forced 
landings, after 8,000 flying hours. You've 
got to be a fatalist in this business; it’s 
pretty grim when a plane explodes in midair 
beside you through the flak.” 

It was as a second lieutenant in the Army 
Air Corps that he married Bertha Haag, a 
pretty San Antonio girl, who was destined to 
be among the most gracious and beloved of 
Air Force wives. The attractive Mrs. Lee 
is an inveterate golfer. She is a mother and 
@ grandmother and the Lee’s only son is 
Capt. William L. Lee, Jr., a doctor at Andrews 
AFB, Washington. Capt. Lee is the father 
of two little girls and one boy. 

The Lees have had all the glamour and 
protocol of the “Big Brass.” Lee has sub- 
scribed to protocol in military life. Per- 
sonally, he is humble and unpretentious. He 
believes in strict military discipline. How 
can an officer command an airman of lower 
rank if he’s been buddy-buddy with him the 
night before? 

In 1952 the Lees were assigned again -to the 
Philippines, where Lee was boss of the 13th 
Air Force. He was renowned for his sense 
of fun, aggressiveness, and good common- 
sense. He has never been a politician and 
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never pussyfooted or camouflaged issues. 
As one observer said, “He’s too honest and 
outspoken for his own good.” 

Lee still shines his own shoes, washes his 
own cars, darns his socks, and cleans his 
car’s spark plugs. Since they didn’t always 
have help, Jerry Lee scrubbed floors for his 
wife 14 years around the world and he helps 
with the dishes. “Good family morale,” he 
stated. He’s proud of his wife’s skill with 
the needle since she has made her own 
clothes, including evening gowns with 
sequins. 

As a flying instructor in many bases, Lee 
has seen the evolution of planes from the 
open cockpit, wooden propeller—DH and 
PTI—to today’s: jet that goes faster than 
sound. 

“With the jet, we’ve more horsepower per 
pound weight and faster speed,” he said. 
“In 1929, we used to start our own planes by 
pulling the copper-tipped propellers through. 
The planes had two wings, little wheels and a 
tail skid. The PTI had 180 horsepower. The 
Curtiss-Wright A-3 went 110 miles an hour. 
Today, our planes land faster than that.” 

Up until 1935 Lee says the pilots wore 
boots, dress spurs, and fancy breeches with 
chamois skin sewed inside the knee pads. 
“And some breeches were pink,” said Lee, 
lighting a pipe. . “We wore boots because 
most of our senior officers were ex-Cavalry. 
We'd take the boots off and hang ’em in the 
back of the planes. We flew in house shoes. 
When we landed, we’d put the boots back 
on. We also wore goggles, helmets and flying 
jackets since the cockpits were breezy. In 
the absence of radios, we’d hand notes from 
one cockpit to another. 

“We used to be the Army Air Corps,” he 
continued, “but in 1947 the Air Force as we 
know it today was born. There were 1,800 
Air Corps officers in 1938, and during the war 
there were 400,000 officers.” Oldtimers per- 
centagewise, like Lee, were a drop in the 
bucket. 

“Congress passed an automatic promotion 
bill to entice men into the service—I was 
a second lieutenant 5 years and 10 months. 
We had to fight for promotions until some- 
one died or retired. The promotion bill for 
that reason was a good thing,” he stated. 

In speaking of his own retirement (the 
general is only 56) Lee said, “Officers are re- 
tired to make room for younger personnel, 
only the service is taking in many young 
men and is pushing out the older ones with 
experience that can’t be bought.”’ 

This frank, rugged militarist, with *the 
iron gray hair that’s never in place, has 
crusaded for many causes from speaker’s 
platforms over the world. He has crusaded 
against world overpopulation, female he- 
wives, who domineer their husbands with 
nagging, and the hazards of the installment 
plan. 

On the eve of his retirement, he’s smol- 
dering over Amarillo’s complacency about 
world affairs. “We've got 20-40 percent com- 
munism and in the United States one Amer- 
ican in 100 knows what’s going on in Cuba, 
Red China, Formosa, etc. Communism is 
the same as socialism,” he declared. 

Bristling, he said, “Amarillo should ap- 
preciate this beautiful airbase. The Govern- 
ment is spending over 200 million out here— 
$40,000 on each barracks that is rehabilitated. 
There’s a new church and new buildings plus 
the 2% million SAC runway.” His slant- 
ing eyes that can be lost in a smile stared 
accusingly, “Amarillo people want to make 
a@ fast dollar; they won’t rent their houses 
but want to sell them. We've only 500 new 
houses here in 900 families and there are 375 
families in the mobile units.” He shook his 
head. “When the military leaves a town 
because of no housing, they talk about it, 
which is bad publicity for the town.” 

The general denounces the general apathy 
of our businessmen. As a Rotarian and as 
vice president of the chamber of commerce, 
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he has noted that not all club members give 
their best to their town’s interests. 

Though Lee may talk gruff and spon- 
taneous with some offtrail phrases, he’s a 
master of the written word. Last year, he 
wrote over a thousand letters by arising at 
5 o’clock in the morning. Maybe he wrote 
to an old Pilipino cook or to the big brass 
in Washington. He writes to anyone who 
writes to him. 

The general’s fearless aggression has made 
him a debatable personality at times, but his 
men regard him as a square shooter. ‘He'll 
go to any extent to get his boys out of a 
jam, if they tell the truth,” said an airman. 

The Lees have attended the formalities of 
retirement parties, and last week Lee took 
his last official flight to Roswell, N. Mex. He 
likes to fly because something different al- 
ways occurs—like weather, engine trouble, 
scenery varieties and trouble you never for- 
get. He prefers a seasoned veteran pilot to 
an airplane driver because a veteran usually 
brings a plane in during a crisis. 

As General Lee walked away from his last 
flight, he said to himself, “Boy, this is it.” 
He didn’t look back. Perhaps he was think- 
ing about the Amarillo people who are so 
likeable, or that he likes this climate bet- 
ter than any place he’s been—or maybe he 
was thinking of all those weeds in his new 
yard, so big he may import some sheep to 
keep it mowed down. 





Economics in the Kindergarten 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 7, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, often it is our smalltown news- 
papers that spot really important ideas 
and bring them to the eyes of the public. 

On August 4, 1959, the Hallettsville 
(Tex.) New Era Herald published an edi- 
torial entitled “Economics in the Kinder- 
garten,’’ which proposed that children 
be brought into contact with the simplest 
economic facts and principles from the 
first day they enter school. 

Quoting President Emeritus Roscoe L. 
West, of New Jersey State College, the 
New Era Herald pointed out that a trip 
to see a train could be tied in with an 
explanation of how railroads serve the 
community. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial appear in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ECONOMICS IN THE KINDERGARTEN 

We frequently hear, and with good reason, 
that the teaching of economics is sorely neg- 
lected in American schools. A distinguished 
educator, Dr. Roscoe L. West, president 
emeritus of New Jersey State College, agrees. 
To those who oppose teaching fundamental 
economic ideas to very young children, he 
says: “Economics is considered a difficult 
subject. Anatomy is also considered a dif- 
ficult subject, but our schools still teach 
such related subjects as hygiene, sanitation, 
and first aid. In both fields, the student 
should be given sufficient knowledge to take 
care of himself.” 

The fact is, Dr. West goes on, that eco- 
nomics can be made a regularly taught sub- 
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ject starting with kind As an ex- 
ample, he points out that a trip to see a 
train could be tied in with an explanation 
of how railroads serve the community. 

There is nothing our totalitarian enemies 
would like more than generations of people 
who know little about economics and care 
less, and who are lost in fogs of misunder- 
standings and plain ignorance. This would 
perform a major service to the Communist 
cause, and to leftwing writers and agitators 
who are solidly grounded in dialectics. As 
soon as & child can encompass any knowl- 
edge, he should begin his economic ground- 
work. 





Vital Need for a Housing Measure 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 7, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
there are 5 million American families 
living in below-average homes at this 
moment. And the need for other types 
of housing is also growing more acute. 
For example, we need to provide more 
adequate places to live for the senior 
citizens of our Nation, whose numbers 
are increasing at the rate of a thousand 
a day. 

People are living longer and our popu- 
lation rate is increasing. 

None of these things apparently were 
considered when the housing bill was 
vetoed. Now the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SparKMAN], long 
noted for his work in behalf of the peo- 
ple, particularly in the field of housing, 
and his committee have brought forth 
another bill. Vital items have been 
pared from this bill in the hope it will 
meet with approval in the White House. 
I feel too much has been taken off when 
all the urgent needs are considered. In 
any event, however, this bill more than 
meets the administration halfway in an 
attempt to get through some sort of 
measure to help the people, I hope it 
wi'l not also fall victim to the frightened 
policy of “No new starts.” We need 
college dormatories and college class- 
rooms. They are two of the most 
urgently needed types of buildings in 
America. Every time a college room is 
eut out of the bill, America’s future is 
trimmed with it. I express the hope that 
the committee will not forget America’s 
future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald for Priday, 
August 7, 1959, entitled “Saving the 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SAVING THE BONES 

In view of the apparent reluctance of the 
Democratic leadership to attempt to override 
the veto of the housing bill, Senator SparK- 
man’s Housing Subcommittee has shown 
good judgment in bringing out a fresh meas- 
ure that ought to win the President’s ap- 
proval. The price for keeping the housing 
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programs alive apparently is to be a serious. 


slowdown in urban renewal and continuing 
stagnation for the much needed public hous- 
ing program. But essential mortgage insur- 
ance and other authority would be provided, 
and in the net the compromise program 
‘would be a good deal better than nothing. 
Before Senate action is completed, we hope 
that Senator Sparkman will seriously con- 
sider trying to add another $200 million or 
$300 million to the proposed 2-year, $550 
million urban renewal authorization. Doled 
out over 2 years under the usual Budget 
Bureau quarterly allocation system, the sum 
now proposed would make pretty thin gruel. 
And next year, involved as he is likely to be 
in his own political campaign, Mr. SPARKMAN 
might find it very difficult to put through a 
supplemental program even though other 
senatorial friends of the renewal program 


. concede that additional authority would then 


be necessary if the sum now proposed were 
not enlarged. 

Having retreated very far on the first 
round from the kind of housing program 
which the’ Nation’s mayors have urgently 
recommended, the Sparkman committee has 
again trimmed the program critically to meet 
Mr. Eisenhower much more than halfway. 
We trust that the administration will now 
join in a cooperative effort to salvage at least 
the skeleton of an adequate program for the 
American people. 





Texas Farmers Discuss Fears 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 7, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, there are farm problems in this 
country today, just as there have been 
since before I was born. I believe that 
the best way we can get to the root of 
the problems that plague farmers is to 
get the story from those actually con- 
cerned. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle entitled “Texas Farmers Discuss 
Fears,” from the Dallas Times-Herald of 
August 4, 1959, appear in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Texas Farmers Discuss Fars 
: (By Donald Warman) 

Three men in trouble Monday compared 
their problems and explored ways out. 

As men of the soil, who mark progress in 
decades rather than days, they agreed that 
long-range planning and patience are their 
solutions—if, indeed, there are solutions. 

As delegates to the annual study meetings 
of the 70,000-member Texas Farm Bureau In- 
stitute, typical representatives of the Texas 
agriculture industry found they feared: 

1. A nation of elderly farmers whose chil- 
dren have deserted the land in despair for 
their economic future. 

2. A nation of 15-acre wheat farms, 10- 
acre cotton farms, and }4-acre tobacco farms 
as Government control continues its inroads 
on farm management. (Those acreage mini- 
‘suet are those exempt from present con- 

3. Or, a nation of big farms in mass pro- 
duction, with the little farmer literally 
starved off the land. 
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All were born on the land. None plan ever 
to leave it. These are the three and their 
sectional vi ints: 

J. H. West, president of the TFB, farming 
$20 acres in cotton and grain sorghum near 
Bishop, Nueces County: 

“There is no political solution to an eco- 
nomic problem. The express charge on 
money sent to Washington and back again 
is the heaviest freight rate in the world. 
What we must find ts a free market, al- 
though an end to price supports would pull 
a lot of farmers under during the first few 
years. 

“When you've used a crutch for years, it’s 
hard to get rid of. The bureau is looking 
for gradual but constant relief from Federal 
props.” 

Ray Williams, farming 1,200 acres in cot- 
ton and wheat near Commerce: 

“I’m a big farmer, but I started as small 
as anyone. It hurts me to see my smaller 
neighbors go under, but unless they hire 
out as workers they are doomed. The banks 
only lend to the big boys. On the other 
hand, I’m afraid to buy plots vacated near 
mine because the farm program is so un- 
stable. 

“I have two sons in college, both studying 
for teaching certificates, I hope to make one 
of them a farmer, but I don’t know how I'll 
persuade him.” 

C. E. Gregory, farming 2,500 acres in cot- 
ton, wheat, maize, and cattle in Jones Coun- 
ty, West Tex.: 

“In the 50,000 acres of Jones County, there 
are three farmers under 40 years old. In 15 
years, what will that mean? (Mr. Gregory 
is 55.) Ifa man is able to start farming now, 
he’s able to retire now—it costs the same. 
In the depression it was the little farmer 
who survived. But the little farmer is dead 
now.” 

Emphasizing that they are here to explore 
their problems, delegates said that the 
bureau, part of the 1,650,000-member Na- 
tional Farm Bureau, adopts resolutions only 
on a nationwide basis. 

Some 300 delegates from every county in 
Texas are in Dallas for the 3-day meeting at 
the Adolphus Hotel. General sessions in the 
mornings are followed by specialized semi- 
nars in the afternoons. 





Rehabilitation Center Assured 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 7, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the city of Dallas, Tex., has almost 
completed a fund drive to finance a 
Dallas Rehabilitation Center. From be- 
ginning to end, every aspect of this proj- 
ect illustrates the good work townspeople 
can do at the local level when they get 
= and work toward a. common 
goal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial entitled “Rehabili- 
tation Center Assured,” from the Dallas 
Times-Herald of August 3, 1959, appear 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REHABILITATION CENTER ASSURED 


The campaign for funds to build the 
Dallas Rehabilitation Center is near its goal. 
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Congratulations are in order to Fred F. 
Florence, general chairman; C. A. Tatum, Jr., 
vice chairman; William A. Blakley, treasurer; 
and Karl Hoblitzelle and R. L. Thornton, 
Jr., cochairmen of the sponsor’s committee. 

A special merit badge is deserved by James 
H. Bond, leader of the drive to raise the 
Dallas goal of $550,000 to assure the location 
in Dallas of the institute in which persons 
who are handicapped by injury can be re- 
habilitated in this city for profitable em- 
ployment. Currently, such persons have to 
be sent to other localities. 

The final push to the goal came in the 
form of a donation of $95,000 by the Caruth 
Foundation and Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Caruth, 
Jr. This gift in memory of Mr. Caruth’s 
parents, Mr, and Mrs. W. W. Caruth, Sr., is 
one of the many philanthropies from the 
same source. 

Other notable Caruth gifts include sub- 
stantial contributions to Baylor Hospital, 
St. Paul’s Hospital and Baylor University 
Hospital School of Dentistry. Several other 
institutions have been aided. The Caruth 
name is being written large in the life of 
Dallas, particularly in the field of medicine 
and health, 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGRESsSIONAL REcoRD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed —— this 
office. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cops or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrtze 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXxES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the Concres-. 
SIONAL RecorpD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim ~e- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Titties 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorpv without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: . 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Rrecorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 714, -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 61,-point 
type; and all rolicalis shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italig or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day.’ In no 


‘case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 


the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation Of withheid remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of & Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 









































































































REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 
{Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 


Speaker, Sam Rayburn 


Abbitt, Watkins M., Va... 
Abarnetie. Thomas G., ” 6278 29th St. 
iss. 

Adair, E. Ross, Ind 

Addonizio, Hugh J., N. J... 

Albert, Carl, Okla 
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Arlington, Va. 
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An Appeal to All Americans To Enter the 


Battle Against Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS * ~ 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
August. 3, 4, 5, and 6 of this year His 
Eminence Richard Cardinal Cushing, 
archbishop of Boston, wrote a series of 
articles ‘An Appeal to All Americans To 
Enter the Battle Against Communism” 
for the Hearst papers, the first article 
of which, appearing in the Boston Sun- 
day Advertiser of August 2, 1959, I in- 
serted in the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
August 6, 1959, appearing on page A6777. 

In my extension of remarks I include 
the article written by Cardinal Cushing, 
appearing in the Boston Daily Record of 
August 3, 1959, entitled “Red Peace Slo- 
gan Means Expansion”; the Cardinal’s 
article on August 4, 1959, entitled, ‘““Red’s 
Aim To Gain World Control’; and the 
article o fthe cardinal’s appearing in the 
same paper of August 5, 1959, entitled, 
“Soviet Censorship Bars Spread of U.S. 
Messages.” 

There is no person throughout the 
world who more clearly understands the 
history and intent of communism and the 
evilness of the Communists and interna- 
tional communism than Cardinal Cush- 
ing. The articles of Cardinal Cushing 
should be read as widely as possible. 
They are ringing messages of the dan- 
gers of communism, constituting a pow- 
erful appeal for all men and women, 
whether in the United States or else- 
where, who believe in freedom and a gov- 
ernment of law under God: 


[From the Boston Daily Record, Aug. 3, 1959] 


(In yesterday’s Boston Sunday Advertiser, 
Richard Cardinal Cushing introduced his 
readers to the dark word of Soviet prop- 
aganda, and showed how “peaceful” inter- 
changes and “cultural” relations are em- 
ployed to spread Marxist theories in America. 
In today’s installment he reveals what the 
Soviets really mean by the word “peace.”) 


RED. PEACE SLOGAN MEANS EXPANSION 
(By Richard Cardinal Cushing) 


Let us understand, once and for all, that 
peace on Soviet lips is nothing other than 
constant Soviet expansion. By talking about 
guaranteeing peace, Soviet Russia means 
that as long as we give concessions to Soviet 
power, there will be no war. “Peace,” “pax”— 
how sweet the word. Christ, the Lord, im- 
mortalized it when time and again, especially 
after His resurrection, He said to His loved 
ones—‘‘Peace be unto you.” The Commu- 
nists have so twisted and turned the word 
that for that.it means not the “tranquillity of 
order,” not the “work of justice”—but a mode 
of existence in which there is no longer any 
opposition to communism. The obvious plan 
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that the Kremlin has is to mount one de- 
mand for one concession after another until 
the world is in their grasp. 

Again, we have in the home of peace been 
violently threatened by Khrushchev and his 
colleagues with a catastrophic fate if we do 
not turn our backs on the 2 million people 
of West Berlin. War has not followed these 
bluffs, and we must draw the lesson from 
this that firmness is the only true policy left 
for the United States. 

SOVIET TYRANNY {| 


We can observe by way of contrast that 
when we took seriously the Soviet telk of 
“peace,” we turned people after people and 
nation after nation over to Soviet tyranny. 
It was in the name of “peace” that we agreed 
to Soviet conquest of every one of the coun- 
tries now behind the Iron Curtain. 

We must be aware also that all of the ap- 


‘peasement sentiment and jargon, instigated 


by the Communists and carried out by many 
non-Communists, has been strong enough to 
persuade our Government to grant financial 
aid to the Communists Tito and Gomulka. 
Only recently the latter by his royal and 
subservient welcome to Khrushchev, assured 
us that he is Moscow’s servant and no friend 
of the United States. 

Soviet communism nevertheless considers 
Americans to be so stupid that as it pro- 
ceeds with the farce of Geneva, it continues 
to raise throughout the world this cry of 
“peace.” This is the main feature of the 
June issue of the World Marxist Review, the 
great directive giver to the comrades of the 
world. 

CALLED HYPOCRISY 

Its first and leading article is entitled 
“Peace Is Our Policy,” and that slogan cul- 
minates the whole number. 

The hypocrisy of this renewed battle cry 
of peace can be gleaned from his text, when 
measured against the Soviet blockade of any 
real peace at Geneva. 

The comrades of the world are instructed 
to go out and spread ideas such as contained 
in the following thought: “The tireless ef- 
forts of the peace forces to ease tensions have 
led to a thaw in the international climate. 
The fact that the East and West have agreed 
to sit around -the table is an important 
result of recent world developments.” 

Now, the peace forces, in the eyes of the 
Kremlin are always those groups and agen- 
cies which are susceptible to the Communist 
line and which recommended free world re- 
treat before Soviet demands. So we soon 
learn from this directive article that it is the 
Western leaders who are blocking peace. 


RED SURRENDER 


Let these Western leaders, the Red argu- 
ment goes, thrust aside the prejudices of 
the past and respect the popular will, and 
the result will be constructive solutions that 
will strengthen peace. Reading on, we find 
that these constructive solutions are the 
surrender to Soviet demands which mean 
that West Berlin shall become a Red satel- 
lite, leading the way to the completely Red 
Germany. In a word, we are to be per- 
suaded over and over again that it is only 
the Socialist countries which stand for peace 
and the comrades are even given a funda- 
mental argument to advance that view 
among the unthinking. This thought is 
that.a new society has risen to which war 
is utterly alien, namely, Soviet Russia and 
the other Soviet-controlled regimes. 





KREMLIN PLAN 


The obvious plan that the Kremlin has is 
to mount one demand for concessions after 
another until the world is in their grasp. 

If we Americans once and for all under- 
stand this, and let it be known among our 
associates, we will begin to prevent making 
the serious errors we made in the past. We 
will begin to halt the blackmail of this peace 
talk of the Communists. 

It is to our credit as a nation that we did 
come to such an understanding in refusing to 
budge on Quemoy and Matsu, at the time 
that the Communists and their friends were 
filling the air with the predictions of the 
war calamities that would come down upon 
our heads if we did not give up these islands 
—and even betray Formosa itself—into the 
hands of Red China. 


ABUSE HURLED 


We are supposed to swallow that nonsense 
despite the Kremlin’s war upon Finland, the 
atack upon Korea, and the threats of war 
which frequently come from the lips of 
Dictator Khrushchev. But in each instance, 
when we hear the Communist message 
through, we learn from the Soviet sources 
that it is the nation attacked which was the 
aggressor. 

Likewise that abusive term is also hurled 
at any force that Soviet power intends to 
bring to its knees. 

Thus in the June issue of the World Marx- 
ist Review, we learn that Adenauer’s Ger- 
many is accused of militarism and pro- 
nazism. Echoes of that even filter into the 
United States, the appeasers seeking to 
weaken our will by trying to divide us from 
our West German ally. 





[From the Boston Daily Record, Aug. 4, 1959] 
Reps Aim To GAIN Woritp CONTROL 


(In today’s installment of his series on 
Soviet propaganda in America, Richard Car- 
dinal Cushing explains to Daily Record read- 
ers what a Red propaganda agent means 
when he speaks of democracy.) 

(By Richard Cardinal Cushing) 


If there was more understanding in Amer- 
ica of the true definition of that Soviet word 
“peace,” there would be less speculation in 
public statements and articles as to whether 
Khrushchev wants peace. There would be 
fewer assertions, publicly made in many in- 
stances, that the Soviet dictator does desire 
peace. Dictator Khrushchev, as the leader 
of world communism, desires one thing above 
all, and he is using the term “peace” to 
attain that objective. 

That desired end from the Communist 
viewpoint is the continued spreading of So- 
viet control over additional nations until 
the whole’ world is under the dictatorship. 
Then, and then only, will it be prepared to 
yield to the perfect Communist society, 
where alone lasting peace is possible in Com- 
munist eyes. 

RED DIRECTIVE 

We are reminded of this in the No. 5 issue 
of International Affairs, the great directive 
giver that goes out from Moscow every month 
to the comrades of 83 different countries 
including the United States. On page 32 
of that publication, there appears a care- 
fully worked out article on the 2ist Con- 
gress of the Communist -Party of Soviet 
Russia and the other Socialist countries. 
The article begins: 
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“The Soviet Union’s historic successes in 
the buiiding of communism, in the victory 
of socialism in China and many other coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia, and the formation 
and consolidation of the world Socialist sys- 
tem, have opened a new stage in the joint 
fight of these peoples for socialism and com- 
munism.” 

TIME Is NOW 

The directive then goes on by means of 
extensive quotations from Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s report to that 21st congress, to in- 
dicate that the time has now arrived for all 
the Socialist countries to move into commu- 
nism together. 

Do you know what that entails, from the 
Communist viewpoint? It is nothing more 
nor less than a clear-cut signal to the com- 
rades of the world that Soviet Russia is in- 
tent on world conquest. While the begin- 
ning of the Communist society can be made, 
the Reds contend, before the entire world 
comes under the Soviet dictatorship, it can- 
not be fully attained until the dictatorship 
is worldwide. 

There is not a man or woman who cannot 
grasp the fraud involved in the Soviet def- 
inition of “peace.” There is no one, no matter 
how preoccupied with other things, who can- 
not inform his family, neighbors, and repre- 
sentatives of this fraud, and show in conse- 
quence the urgency of a firm stand by the 
United States against any more concessions 
to Soviet Russia. 


BACK FRIENDS 


Our representatives, being patriotic men, 
will be encouraged by hearing that an en- 
lightened American public wants us to stand 
firmly for our Nation and those countries 
which are our friends. 

We can tell the same story about the word 
“democracy,” which on Soviet lips is noth- 
ing other than the synonym for dictatorship. 
Every American man and woman can grasp 
that, and act upon this knowledge. This 
fact has again been emphasized by No. 18 on 
the New Times for 1959, coming here every 
week from Moscow. 

On page 3 of that issue, there is an im- 
portant article for the comrades entitled 
“The Working Class in Power.” The whole 
theme of that contribution is to the effect 
that the United States is a dictatorship while 
Soviet Russia is the perfect democracy. 


STRIKE DENIED 


We read specifically that proletarian dic- 
tatorship—everywhere and in every form— 
is incomparably more democratic than the 
most democratic of bourgeois states. The 
United States is thus interpreted to be a 
dictatorship against the working class. And 
all of this nonsense is told the comrades. 
Here in the United States unions exist freely. 

It is not the case in Soviet Russia. Here 
the workers have the right to strike. This is 
denied them by the Kremlin dictatorship. 


FREE EXPRESSION 


Here they have the right to free expression. 
That exists nowhere under the sickle and 
hammer. 


When the Communists, therefore, speak of 
democracy they mean the extension of the 
Soviet dictatorship, and when they refer to 
democratic rights, within any free country, 
they have in mind the free right of the Com- 
munists to carry on their conspiracy for the 
destruction of all liberty. 


REDS ARE SLY 


And yet we, in our American eagerness to 
find something democratic in Moscow and its 
seditious followers, have been induced by sly 
Communist propaganda to throw down all 
our internal defenses. We have reached a 
point, by reason of those Supreme Court deci- 
sions, which have been criticized by the 
American Bar Association, whereby there is 
nothing that State or Nation can do effec- 
tively at present to safeguard its own secu- 
rity. 


a 


£ 


. Communist books, 
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Surely every man and woman can popu- 

_ larize the idea that Congress should give fa- 

vorable consideration to the several propos- 
als in the American Bar Association report. 


STATES RIGHTS 


Among other things would be included 
the right of the States to defend themselves 
against subversion, now denied them; the 
limitation on the right to travel on conspira- 
torial purposes by members of the Commu- 
nist fifth column and their close friends; and 
strengthening of the Federal Smith Act so 
that the Communist conspiracy can be 
treated for what it is under the law—a con- 
spiracy against our Nation. 





[From the Boston Daily Record, Aug. 5, 1959] 


Sovier CENSORSHIP Bars SPREAD OF U.S. 
, MESSAGES 

(This is the fourth and final installment 
of an article by Richard Cardinal Cushing, 
explaining the most common forms which 
Soviet propaganda has assumed in the United 
States, and how we may best guard against 
it.) 

(By Richard Cardinal Cushing) 


It is the sneaking hope that there is somé@ 
democracy in the Soviet dictatorship that 
leads us today to enter into the alleged com- 
petition with Soviet Power that expresses 
itself in cultural exchanges, business ex- 
changes, exhibitions, and the like. 

This whole idea was originated by Dictator 
Khrushchev in February 1956, at the famous 
20th Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. He knew full well that 
there could be no genuine competition in 
such arrangements, as the Soviet people 
would never be permitted to receive the 
American message, whereas our country 
would be flooded with Soviet agents, includ- 
ing industrial, military, and political espion- 
age agents. 

We can behold the fallacy of this whole 
line of thinking from America’s viewpoint, 
when we take note that at the American 
exposition in Moscow, Soviet censorship is 
imposed on American books attempting to 
reveal our culture. Book after book has 
been denied its place on the American expo- 
sition shelves, for fear the Soviet subjects 
might read one of them. 

This is of course what could be expected 
from Khrushchev and company when we 
consider the punishment they gave to Boris 
Pasternak for his reflection on the desira- 
bility of communism. It is to be observed 
that the books shut off from the Soviet pub- 
lic included those of the mildest of writers, 
many of them proven friends of Soviet Rus- 
sia in their own country. The truly anti- 
which could have en- 
lightened the people in Russia, were not even 
sent from the United States to the exhi- 
bition. 

The latest word to enter the Communist 
dictionary for our confusion is “spiritual- 
ity.” This word we find emphasized at length 
in the May issue of the World Marxist Review. 
There the comrades of the world are advised 
to make full use of this term, and to under- 
stand thereby that dialectical materialism, 
that is, millitant atheism, is more spiritual 
than Christianity or any other religion. 

It takes little thought to see what is the 
intent of this torturing of definitions. Many 
critics of communism in the free world, led 
off by Pope Pius XI, 22 years ago, have point- 
ed to the basically atheistic character of 
Marxism-Leninism. The Communists are 
now trying to move in to short circuit this 
criticism by coining their own definition of 
“spiritual.” 

In this article of directives in the World 
Marxist Review, they bring out at some 
length the claim that they are about to 
create “a new man” in the coming Commu. 
nist society, where there will be “no war,” 
“no taxes,” and no headaches of any sort. 
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Thus, the comrades will now use the word 
“spiritual” in an entirely different back- 
ground than religious people understand it. 
Their hope is to persuade many Christians 
and Jews in the free world that there is 
hope of bringing about a change in the 
atheism of communism, and that, therefore, 
these persons can become indifferent toward 
the fate of their brethren behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

ABANDON HOPE 

In addition, the Kremlin overlords plainly 
hope to induce certain other Christians and 
Jews to abandon all hope in the truly spirit- 
ual life by embracing the alleged spirituality 
of militant atheism. 

There might be some reason in the past 
why Americans of good faith and sterling 
integrity have been fooled by Red usage of 
the words “peace” and “democracy.” 

Those are goals we all highly desire, but 
today surely we have learned that they can- 
not be attained by any appeasement of Soviet 
power. To the contrary, by yielding again 
to them we are preparing the way for a war 
waged by the United States at a great dis- 
advantage and for the possible Red ending 
of all democratic rights. 

Surely none of us is so naive (particularly 
out of our experience) to believe that 
spirituality can reside in any way in atheistic 
communism. And each one of us can dedi- 
cate ourselves to warning our fellow citizens 
of this new-coined term designed for our 
disintegration. 

There are other simple steps in these be- 
ginnings for the defense of our homes and 
our Nation that can easily be made and 
which I will discuss in the future. For the 
moment, if we could move every American 
man and woman, to a true understanding of 
how we have been hoaxed by the upside- 
down, fraudulent language of Moscow and its 
agents, we would make great progress in pro- 
tecting the American mind from Soviet 
domination. 





Flood Control and Navigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorRD, I include an editorial 
from the Franklin County Tribune, one 
of the oldest and most widely distributed 
county papers in the State, published at 
Union, the county seat of Franklin 
County, Mo., as follows: 


ANYTHING FOR RECREATION? 


This past week the metropolitan papers of 
St. Louis have started a crusade for develop- 
ment of the Meramec River Valley to provide 
recreation for the St. Louis area and, at the 
same time, an adequate water supply for 
industry which might be induced to move 
to St. Louis. 

So now we have another reason for build- 
ing dams on the Meramec River, Big River, 
and Bourbeuse River. The Army Engineers 
were just going to provide water for navigat- 
ing the Mississippi River, flood control, and 
@ recreation pool. These high three-level 
dams never did seem practical for any of the 
three purposes. And now we add a fourth— 
to supply water for industry. 

Maybe there'll have to be a dam built 
below Moselle which would combine the 
waters of both the Meramec and Bourbeuse. 
Or maybe still closer to St. Louis. Of course, 
Meramec State Park and Meramec Caverns 
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will be flooded, to say nothing of most of the 
bottom farms in the county..At the time 
this location was urged by the engineefs, it 
was estimated that water would back up as 
far as the termination of East Main Street 
in Union. 

We know that floods along these rivers 
can be controlled. The results of the Musk- 
ingum Conservancy District in Ohio prove 
this beyond any doubt. Why does the situa~- 
tion have to be clouded by vague promises 
of recreation and navigation pools? 

If any concerted effort is made for con- 
trolling floods in the Meramec River Basin, 
we are sure it will receive the support of a 
vast majority of Franklin County citizens. 
And we know that we can expect the strong 
support of Congressman CANNON. 


Mr. Speaker, also in this connection I 
include the daily column by one of Mis- 
souri’s most gifted writers, as it appears 
in the July 30, 1959, issue of the St. 
Louis Review, as follows: 

REVIEWING THE SPORTS 
(By Glen Goellner) 


The new Missouri legislation authorizing 
soil and water conservancy districts has been 
misinterpreted, it seems, as a green light to 
go ahead with the building of three high 
dams in the Meramec Valley. 

Actually, conservancy districts and big 
dam projects are diametrically opposed. 
Much of the confusion in the Meramec Val- 
ley controversy restlts from belief that the 
two can be dovetailed to attain the same 
end. 

The person who speaks in favor of the 
conservancy district plan for improvement 
of the Meramec Valley and against the big 
dam reservoirs is suspected of attempting to 
paddle against the current. But it is en- 
tirely possible that a conservancy district 


would eliminate the need of the costly dams ° 


on the Meramec, Bourbeuse, and Big Rivers. 

The theory behind a conservancy district 
is to reduce the flow of floodwater by use of 
correct land measures. This involves re- 
forestation, balanced farming, controlled 
grazing, and supplemental projects such as 
small lakes and check dams. These projects 
would serve to hold much of the rainwater 
on the sheds where it falls and prevent most 
floods before they occur. 

The advantages of the conservancy dis- 
trict are numerous. They include: 

1. The cost would be only a fraction of 
the approximately hundred million dollars 
needed to build the dams and reservoirs. 

2. Floods would be checked throughout the 
valley, while the reservoirs would be helpful 
only in those areas below the dams. 

3. Land would be kept in production and 
its fertility would be improved, whereas the 
reservoirs would take land out of production, 
and do nothing to improve the remaining 
land. 

4. Improved game and fish habitat would 
result from the fertile soil and clean streams, 
while mudflats and mudcats would be cre- 
ated by the fluctuating reservoirs. 


5. Local control and management would be 
retained under the conservancy district plan, 
with the project tailored to meet the ’re- 
quirements of the region, while the big reser- 
voirs would be “engineered” from Washing- 
ton. 

Tf all of this is true, why are the big 
reservoirs being considered? Primarily be- 
cause they are intended as an aid to navi- 
gation on the larger streams, and secondly, 
because the large expenditures would give 
the valley an economic shot in the arm. 

The earthen dams proposed for the three 
streams would be 172 feet in height. The 
first 60 feet of water in the reservoirs would 
be for conservation. The next 32 feet would 
be auxiliary water to be let out without 
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Mississippi Rivers for navigation. The final 
86 feet would serve as a reservoir to impound 
floodwater. 

This means that the reservoirs (“‘lakes” is a 
kindly name for these artificial bodies of 
water) will be subjected to a fluctuation of 
68 feet, from the crest of the conservation 
pool to the crest of the flood pool. 

It can easily be imagined what a drop or 
rise of 68 feet in the reservoir level would 
do to adjacent resorts, swimming beaches, 
fish spawn, duck blinds, and some of the 
other sundry “advantages” that are used to 
promote the multimillion-dollar project. 

River navigation probably is important, al- 
though there is reason to doubt that it 
should be achieved at the expense of the 
general public. And high dams and large 
reservoirs cannot logically be opposed if their 
construction can be justified. 

The danger here is that the old custom of 
putting the cart before the horse may again 
be perpetrated. The conservancy district 
plan should be put into operation first, and 
the big dams should be constructed only 
if their need then becomes apparent. 

A lush, green valley, rich with crops and 
wildlife and floodproof industrial and resi- 
dential sites, would be much more valuable in 
the long run than three lakes good for lit- 
tle else than navigation and motorboating. 


Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I include 

a letter which is self-explanatory: 
CHARLESTON, Mo., July 24, 1959. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN CANNON: Just read 
your letter in today’s Globe-Democrat regard- 
ing the Army Engineers and the Meramec. 

I have owned a farm on the St. Francis 
River, below Wappapella Dam, before and 
after its construction. I can tell you some 
hair-raising stories of its stupid operation. 
It has ruined the river land. It has not 
been a flood-control dam in any sense. 

If anyone should want high dams, we in 
the lower Mississippi Valley should. We in 
this delta area are used to the Army Engi- 
neers swarming all over the place figuring 
where they can spend out their annual ap- 
propriation. We in Mississippi County are 
still smarting under the stupid application 
of the so-called Jadwin plan, which cost 
over $26 million, ruined our natural drainage 
and might have cut a whole 6 inches off the 
disastrous 1937 flood on the Mississippi at 
Cairo. 

If you ever need help at a hearing on the 
Meramec Dam, let me know. I'll gladly 
donate my time in coming up. 

Keep up your good work. 

“Yours truly, 

J. M. WaLLace. 


PS.—If we are going to spend public 
moneys on flood control, let’s build small 
dams high in the hills—keep the water where 
it is needed, and where it won’t overflow the 
rich valleys. Since the waters won’t be 
“navigable,” the Army Engineers can’t barge 
in on the deal. 





Posthumous Medal for Dr. Ames Ends 
Gus Lambert’s Long Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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appearing in the New Orleans States and 

Item of July 31, 1959: 

PosTHUMOUs MEDAL For Dr. AMEs Enns Gus 
LaMsert’s LONG CAMPAIGN 


(By Pie Dufour) 


More than 7 years ago—it was in May, 
1952—an old Spanish-Amreican War veteran 
named Gustav Lambert sat at my desk and 
insisted that the forgotten man in the con- 
quest of yellow fever was Dr. Roger Post 
Ames of New Orleans. 

For years, Gus Lambert, who lived in Chi- 
cago, had been campaigning for credit for Dr. 
Ames as an important participant in Walter 
Reed’s experiments in Cuba, which ulti- 
mately demonstrated that yellow fever was 
carried by the stegomyia mosquito. 

Mr. Lambert, who was an Army nurse and 
the righthand man of Dr. Ames in Cuba, told 
me with tears in his eyes that nonrecogni- 
tion by the U.S. Government of Dr. Ames 
was “the most damnable injustice that has 
ever been done a man.” 

But Gus Lambert's long fight to gain 
recognition for Dr. Ames ended successfully. 
Last August, a bill introduced by Representa- 
tive Hate Boccs provides for recognition for 
Dr. Ames’ work and the posthumous award- 
ing of a medal to him. In 1929, Walter Reed 
and other Army personnel who participated 
in the Cuban experiments were honored by 
Congress. But not Dr. Ames. And so Gus 
Lambert’s campaign was launched. It ended 
in the office of Treasury Secretary Robert B. 
Anderson on Wednesday when that official 
bestowed the medal on Dr. Ame’s widow. 

Dr. Ames, a New Orleans physician—for 
years his brother kept the Ames Pharmacy on 
Hurst and Webster—was a contract physician 
with Maj. Walter Reed’s unit in Cuba and it 
was he, aided by Lambert, who was the at- 
tending doctor to the “human” guinea pigs 
who had volunteered for the test. 

But no recognition came to Ames, whose 
work Major Reed himself characterized as 
“invaluable * * * in all * * * things that 
pertained to the success of the investiga- 
tion.” 

The first voice raised to secure justice for 
Dr. Ames’ memory—he had died in Guate- 
mala in 1914 while on a yellow fever mis- 
sion—was that of a classmate in the Tulane 
medical class of 1889, Dr. W. M. Brumby, of 
Houston. He spent years compiling an im- 
pressive record of Dr. Ames’ yellow fever work 
in the Walter Reed experiments and de- 
clared: « 

“Dr. Ames * * * was recognized as an ex- 
pert in diagnosis and treatment of yellow 
fewer. * * * His lifework was consecrated 
to serving humanity at the beck and call of 
pestilence and death. He was the first and 
the only one the Army thought of in time 
of need, and the last one thought of in trib- 
ute or praise after death. He had no friend 
at court. His friend, Major Reed, was dead.” 

I had a chance, on the occasion of Gus 
Lambert’s visit to New Orleans in May 1952, 
to look at the photostatic record Dr. Brumby 
had gathered on behalf of Dr. Ames. He flat- 
ly stated that Dr. Ames was the only doctor 
who was in contact with the 14 men who 
contracted yellow fewer in the epochal ex- 
periment: “There is no record of any other 
doctor at any time having charge of the 
actual handling of the 14 patients that were 
sick with the yellow fewer.” 

Spurred on by Dr. Brumby’s evidence, Gus 
Lambert, then 78 years old and partially crip- 
pled, continued the campaigning for Dr. 
Ames that he had been doing for years. And 
this campaign brought him to my desk. 

“Dr. Ames was a great man and a great 
doctor,” he said. “Without him, the yellow 
fewer experiment would not have been a 
success. I know. I was there. And Walter 
Reed knew it, too. Had he lived, Dr. Ames 
would have been given the credit he so justly 
deserved. But Walter Reed died a couple 
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Despite this, Lambert said, that he wasn't 
going to give us until he died to get Dr. Ames 
credit for participation—and important par- 
ticipation—in the conquest of yellow fever. 
He showed me a letter he had received from 
J. L. Hanberry, of Orangeburg, S.C., the re- 
maining surviving guinea pig in the experi- 
ment, and another from atill another in the 
experiment, the late John H. Andrus. 

“I will always believe,” wrote Hanberry, 
“that if Major Reed had lived that Dr. Ames 
and yourself would have been given the credit 
you so richly deserve.” 

Andrus wrote: “I consider it a very grave 
injustice that—during his lifetime—Dr. 
Ames received no recognition for having 
played one of the most important parts in 
ridding the world of yellow fever.” 

Despite this sort of evidence from the men 
who were there and a letter from Walter Reed 
to Dr. Ames on completion of the experiment, 
Gus Lambert and Dr. Brumby couldn't get 
Government action. 

But finally, Representative Boccs got the 
story and his bill was passed. The happy 
ending.came when Mrs. Roger Post Ames 
received the medal Congress finally got 
around to bestowing on her husband. 


Further Difficulties in Hasty Tombstone 
Promotion Action: Few Reserve Offi- 
cers Know Whether They Are Qualified 
or Not 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
hasty action of Congress in eliminating 
the 34-year-old legislation which au- 
thorized so-called tombstone promotions 
in the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the 
Coast Guard has created many problems. 
One of these, which was never considered 
by this body or the other body, is the 
problem of knowing whether individual 
Reserve Officers, who are also affected by 
this legislation, are or are not eligible for 
promotions of this type, so that these 

“officers can have a reasonable opportu- 

nity to make their decision for retirement 

prior to November 1 of this year. This 
serious situation is discussed in detail in 
the August 8, 1958, issue of the Army, 

Navy, Air Force Journal in two different 

articles, I desire to bring this material 

to the attention of my colleagues, as one 
other justification for their support of 

the Stratton-Huddleston bill, H.R. 8549, 

which would extend the deadline for 

terminating these promotions from No- 
vember i, 1959, to July 2, 1960, in the 
interest of fairness to all concerned. 

I also desire to include with my re- 
marks an editorial from the Navy Times 
of August 8. The various articles fol- 
low: 

{From the Army, Navy, Air Force Journal, 

Aug. 8, 1959] 

QUANDARY CONFRONTS Sea SERVICE OFFICERS 
on “TOMBSTONES” Wat's “Compat” Nor 
CLEAR 
Can a Navy or Marine Corps officer who 

elects retirement be assured that 

h's “combat” decoration entitles him to a 

“tombstone” promotion? The answer is no. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


In response to a Journal query, the Navy 
said this week that it has received a number 
of phone calls from officers asking if a medal 
they have earned permits them to be ad- 
vanced if they submit retirement applica- 
tions in time to meet the cutoff date estab- 
lished in the new hump bill. 

These officers are being informed that a 
decision regarding the possibility of their 
receiving a grade increase on the retired list 
can not be made until the Navy has in hand 
a formal retirement request. 

The Navy makes determinations concern- 
ing “tombstone” advancements only after an 
Official retirement application is received, 
with the Secretary of the Navy having final 
word on the post retirement promotion. 

Each case is individually reviewed by the 
Navy’s Board of Decorations and Medals. 

The law states that “tombstone” advance- 
ments will be awarded to officers “who have 
been specially commended for actual combat 
duty.” The law does not state that award 
of a specific medal makes an officer eligible 
for “tombstone” promotion. 

In making determinations concérning those 
eligible for promotion to the next higher 
rank on the retired list, the Board, as a gen- 
eral rule of thumb, interprets the word “ac- 
tual” to mean “under fire.” 

Since the Navy does not make decisions 
before an officer asks to be retired, each in- 
dividual is well advised to recall the circum- 
stances surrounding his citation. Many 
citations made during World War II while 
technically “combat” awards, were not issued 
for service “under fire.” 

Some awards, in fact, are deemed by the 
Board to be “combat connected,’’ and were 
issued for heroism following actual combat. 

An example of the aftermath-of-combat 
citation would be a situation in which a 
rescue was made following the destruction 
of a naval vessel. An individual might have 
placed his life in jeopardy to save survivors 
after the actual combat exchange with the 
enemy. 

Although, in this case, the individual acted 
heroically in a combat area, he might not 
be deemed to have been under enemy fire 
at the time he performed his valorous action. 


AWARDS PROCEDURE 


The awards that could be instrumental in 
advancement on the retired list are, in order 
of precedence: Medical of Honor, Navy Cross, 
DSM, Silver Star, Legion of Merit, DFC, 
Bronze Star, Air Medal, and Navy Com- 
mendation Ribbon with metal pendant. 

As a general rule, the higher the award 
the greater the chance an officer has of 
receiving a retirement promotion. 

Officers who have earned either of the two 
top decorations for extraordinary heroism 
have almost a 100-percent chance of being 
awarded postretirement advancement. There 
may be a few cases, however, of officers who 
have won the Navy Cross who may not be 
entitled to “tombstone” rank. 

These officers may have received the medal 
for performance in a situation described 
above. 

The majority of officers who have earned 
the third highest award—the Distinguished 
Service Medal—probably are not eligible for 
increased rank on the retired list, since this 
honor is given, in most cases, for meritorious 
service, not necessarily in a combat situation. 

The fourth highest Navy medal—the Silver 
Star—like the first two on the list, gives an 
individual an almost automatic postretire- 
ment promotion. 


DFC'’S MAY DIFFER 


Like the Distinguished Service Medal, the 
DFC may or may not entitle an officer for 
increased rank, since it is frequently given 
for noncombat achievement. 

The Bronze Star also was awarded for both 
combat and noncombat duty and calls for a 
reading of the accompanying citation ky the 
Board of Decorations and Medals. 
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The Air Medal, next lower.in rank to the 
Bronze Star, seldom will entitle an officer to 
a “tombstone” advancement. The vast ma- 
jority of Air Medals were issued automatically 
during World War II for each five missions 
fiown by a pilot. The Navy does not hold, 
as a general rule, that the Air Medal fits 
the “specially commended” category. 

The Navy Commendation Ribbon with 
metal pendant—the lowest award in the lad- 
der of medals that may entitle an individual 
for advancement—is judged by the accom- 
panying citation. 

The Navy-Marine Corps Medal, which 
stands in rank between the DFC and the 
Bronze Star, has no bearing on “‘tombstone”’ 
rank. It is not given for combat heroism. 

Award of a Purple Heart Medal is used as 
evidence that an officer has been in combat. 
It would cinch an officer’s being eligible for a 
“tombstone” advancement, if he were the 
recipient of any other combat decoration. 
{From the Army, Navy, Air Force Journal, 

Aug. 8, 1959] 


The Navy may find itself under heavy fire 
from Capitol Hill if it doesn’t take action to 
set up a procedure whereby an officer can be 
told in advance of his formal application for 
retirement whether or not he is entitled to 
the tombstone promotions that end Novem- 
ber 1. As it now stands a decorated officer 
could very well apply for early retirement in 
order to attain the increased rank and then 
learn—too late—that he is not eligible. 

Army and Air Force manpower Officials re- 
sent the allegations which are being made 
in some naval quarters that these two serv- 
ices helped trigger the end of tombstone 
ranks for Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard officers. This, of course, is no new 
matter at the Pentagon. For more than 8 
years, the Army and Air Force have taken 
the position that they didn’t want tomb- 
stone advancements, and that it was up to 
the Department of Defense and Congress to 
decide if any changes in the law were desired. 
The Army and Air Force make the point that 
it was the Navy alone which went to Con- 
gress with the request for enactment of the 
“hump” legislation that resulted in the 
tombstone decision. 

The Navy’s surprise at the sudden turn of 
legislative events which resulted in the loss 
of a privilege that has been on the statute 
books since 1925 is evident in the fact that 
there was no opportunity to argue the case 
for extending the deadline beyond Novem- 
ber 1. Although there is certain to be con- 
tinued protest for weeks to come from many 
Sea Service officers, this will be tempered by 
the recognition among thousands of officers 
below the rank of commander and lieutenant 
colonel that without the passage of the 
“hump” bill, their chances for promotion 
would have been greatly reduced. 

That’s the way it always is with force out 
legislation or policy decisions to accelerate 
attrition. The older officers in senior ranks 
who must leave active duty are disgruntled 
over what they believe to be discriminatory 
action. On the other hand, the junior offi- 
cers who must compete for a restricted num- 
ber of vacancies in higher ranks generally 
take the attitude that, indeed, it’s too bad 
some had to retire ahead of schedule, but 
wtihout such retirements the good of the - 
Service would be adversely affected. 

A Presidential veto is out of the question 
on the Navy-Marine Corps “hump” legisla- 
tion, which resulted from a Pentagon re- 
quest. However, it will not be surprising if 
the Chief Executive decides to make some 
comment regarding the proposal to extend 
the effective date of the tombstone promo- 
a repeal from November 1, 1959, to July 2, 

No. person in the administration knows 
better than the President the adverse morale 
impact in the Services when career people 
feel that the rules have been changed in the 
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middle of the game, a point that was stressed 
by Representative SrratTon in urging the 
July 1960 extension. Incidentally, one of 
the President’s top legislative assistants is a 
Naval Reserve captain, Earle Chesney. 

Representative SrraTron brought out a 
point that largely was oevriooked in the 
quick Capitol repeal of tombstone advance- 
ments. This concerns the prospect: of. 
stepped-up retirements among Reserve offi- 
cers on active duty, even though they are not 
directly affected by the “hump” selection fea- 
tures of the legislation. That’s why it is 
significant that Congressman STRATTON 
gained in advance the support of Represent- 
ative Rivers, Democrat, of South Carolina. 
He is chairman of the House Armed Services 
Subcommittee on Reserves. 

Unless the Sea Services decide to fix specific 
deadlines for processing of retirement appli- 
cations in time for November 1 retirements, 
there will be considerable consternation and 
confusion in officer ranks. As the situation 
stood at the time the Journal went to press, 
the Navy and Marine Corps were advising 
officers to. submit applications as quickly as 
possible, but declined to set deadlines. 
Possible explanation is the Navy’s hope that 
the tombstone death date of November 1 
will be extended. If it isn’t, the Navy and 
Marine Corps seemingly would be well 
advised to fix specific deadlines. 


[From the Navy Times, Aug. 8, 1959] 
SHAMEFUL 


Well, the hump bill is through Congress. 

We do want to express our appreciation to 
the Senate Armed Services Committee for 
keeping a readjustment pay provision in the 
bill despite the numerous’ pressures to drop 
it. The $2,000, plus payment for unearned 
leave, will be of some help to the officers 
forced from the active list on short notice. 

But the committee did something else to 
the bill we don’t like at all. We refer to the 
denial of advanced rank on the retired list 
to officers who retire after November. 1—3 
short months away. 

Now there are arguments on both sides 
about these so-called tombstone promotions. 

In favor of them is the fact that they 
didn’t bring any extra pay, and that they 
were honors promised to those who by gal- 
lantry in actual combat helped the country 
they serve to a great victory. Also, such pro- 
motions were eventually going to disappear. 
since no combat action after 1947—to all 
practical purposes, after 1945—could result 
in such a promotion. 

On the other side are the facts that rank is 
somewhat cheapened and recalls to duty are 
in a grade never served in. There is also the 
fact that the Army and Air Force don’t have 
them. (Though, on this latter point, we re- 
call those release-from-duty promotions the 
Army and Air Force handed out to thousands 
of reservists—promotions which were worth 
money to those who remained in the Reserve 
programs.) 

Personally, we think the tombstone pro- 
motions could have been allowed the orig- 
inally slated natural death. But let’s say, 
for the sake of this argument, that the ad- 
vancements should have been abolished. 

The questions then are what would have 


their representatives an opportunity to pre- 
sent. their case. The right to be heard on 
pending legislation is one of the keystones 
of our form of Government. 

Instead of this, the committee reported 
out the bill with the repealer on July 23; the 


1. The valley behind the hump. 
2. The hump. 
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3 and 4. Captains and colonels above the 
hump with 6 years in grade. 

5 and 6. Commanders and light colonels 
above the hump, twice passed over. 

The valley isn’t affected. They'll get 
normal OPA attrition at selection points; 
few have combat citations. 

The hump is definitely hit. Not only do 
these majors and lieutenant commanders 
who earned citations as junior officers face 
double attrition rates in forthcoming selec- 
tions, but those twice-passed over and, 
eventually forced out will lose the tombstone 
promotions they had been promised. 

The four groups above the hump will be 
foreed out in large numbers. But Congress, 
instead of sending them home with the 
thanks of the Republic for service in two 
wars, is giving them an extra kick in the 
pants. 

Fine thing. 

Of the groups, perhaps the twice-passed- 
over lieutenant colonels are the luckiest in 
that, at least, they know they've all got to 
go, and they can choose between $2,000 and 
tombstone promotion. 

The other three groups can’t even make 
that choice intelligently. After all, two in 
three captains, one in five colonels, one in 
three commanders is going to stay. But if 
they wait to find that out, the deadline for 
a tombstone will have passed. 

Also at issue, in addition to the $2,000, are 
such things as (a) another 244 percent of 
active duty pay for some, (b) maybe even the 
22- or 26-year fogy, (c) adequate time for 
physical processing, (d) time to line up a 
new career. High prices indeed to take the 
tombstone they’ve earned. 

What a dilemma. What a few uncertainty 
to be forced needlessly on top of the uncer- 
tainties created by the basic hump bill. 

If tombstone promotions had to be abol- 
ished, then the date could have been geared 
to the expiration of the hump bill, 5 years 
hence. 

Forcing these men who’ve fought two wars 
for their Congress and their country to rush 
out without waiting to know whether they 
are to be continued or not, or to rush out 
as soon as they hear the news (giving up the 
get-ready time promised them)—that, or lose 
@ promotion which also had been promised 
them. 

Well, the shameful deed has been done. 

We can only hope that the Navy and 
Marine Corps heads—who had no part in 
this body blow—will bend every effort to 
minimize the deed as much as they can. 

They can try to make retirement process- 
ing as fast and as thorough as possible, to 
insure that those who go can get out as close 
to the dates they. wish as possible and with 
adequate physical processing. 

And they can send them home with the 
thanks of the Navy and the corps, to offset 
a bit the ingratitude of Congress. 





Mary T. Norton 
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or 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
Or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 


my extension of remarks, I include a 
richly deserved editorial on our late 





Mrs. Mary T. Norton, dead at 84, will be 
remembered in Washington for her good 
works in behalf of a better National Capital. 
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Although the interests of the former New 
Jersey Representative were varied, she de- 
voted much of her long career in Congress 
to matters related to public welfare—always 
giving them the human interest touch. As 
first woman head of a House committee, she 
used her chairmanship of the District Com- 
mittee to demand elimination of the city’s 
slums, to seek suffrage for the District's “‘sec- 
ond-class citizens,” to obtain the Glenn Dale 
Hospital for tuberculosis victims and other- 
wise to improve the lot of those who live 
here. A skilled politician and legislator, she 
fought hard and often successfully for the 
things in which she believed. Washington 
has lost a good friend with her passing. 





The Reds Are Guilty of Genocide in Tibet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Saturday Evening Post of August 8, 
1959, appears an editorial entitled ‘“The 
Reds Are Guilty of Genocide in Tibet,” 
relating to Communist atrocities, in this 
case Red China, in Tibet, which editorial 
I include in my remarks: 

THE Reps ARE GUILTY OF GENOCIDE IN TIBET 


People in the comfortable countries, in- 
cluding the United States, have grown so 
used to reading about mass murders in far- 
away places that it is hard for them now- 
adays to feel these things as real. Atrocities 
have become commonplace. Have Red 
China’s army and secret police been killing 
Tibetans in large numbers? Of course. 
But murder by Communists is such an old 
story that most of us merely turn the page 
to murders by juvenile delinquents. 

The Chinese Reds are not simply suppress- 
ing a rebellion by taking the lives of the 
rebels. More than that, they seem to be kill- 
ing Tibetans because they are Tibetans; thus 
they commit the crime of genocide, which 
means the slaughter of a people. 

The matter has been investigated by the 
International Commission of Jurists, an al- 
liance of lawyers with headquarters in 
Geneva, Switzerland. Its record is one of 
sharp struggle against tyranny. After the 
Tibetan uprising in early spring this legal 
group called on its branch in India to search 
out the facts. 

Experts were appointed by the Indian 
Commission of Jurists to interview witnesses 
and collect and study documents. After 2 
months of investigation, a report has been 
rendered by the general secretary, Purshot- 
tam Trikamdas, who was once secretary to 
Mohandas K. Gandhi, 

The Indian commission has found “a 
prima facie case that * * * there has been 
an attempt to destroy the national, ethnic, 
racial, and religious group of Tibetans by 
killing members of the group and by causing 
serious bodily and mental harm. These acts 
constitute the crime of genocide under the 
Genocide Convention of the United Nations 
of 1948.” Prime Minister Nehru, however, 
has said that, because of the absence of 


Red China f the United Nations, he 
doubted that e U.N. could take up the 
Tibetan case. 


However, the charge of genocide was soon 
made officially by the legal head of the 
Tibetan Government, the Dalai Lama, speak- 
ing from his place of refuge in India. “Com- 
plete absorption and extinction of the 
Tibetan race is being undertaken,” he de- 
clared. There is “terrible deportation and 
execution of innocent men.” 
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A former delegate from India to the United 
Nations, B. S. Gilani, says that Red China 
has an “ultimate aim. It wants to colonize 
Tibet.” 

Hitler similarly wanted to colonize Poland 
and other countries of Eastern Europe. To 
that end he murdered vast numbers of their 
inhabitants. Stalin committed genocide re- 
peatedly, long before that term was coined 
to give the crime a particular name. In two 
continents, from the Baltic to Central Asia 
and farther north in Siberia, he extermi- 
nated, he deported, he colonized. Men and 
women and children who escaped immediate 
death were shipped around like low-grade 
cattle. There are places like Kazakhstan, in 
Asia, where colonists from other parts of the 
Kremlin’s empire have become the majority; 
those natives who remain are outnumbered 
in their own country. 

Now Mao Tse-tung and his fellow slave- 
masters in Peking are apparently commit- 
ting the same wholesale crime in Tibet. In 
view of the charges by the Dalai Lama and 
the Indian Commission of Jurists, the United 
Nations should make a thorough investiga- 
tion, even if the guilty nation is not a U.N. 
member. Otherwise, what good is the U.N.’s 
Genocide Convention of 1948? 





The Control of Inflation by Making Price 
Stability an Explicit Goal of National 
Economic Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, my 
studies on the causes of inflation and its 
impact upon the various segments of our 
economy, have led me to suggest several 
areas where the Government could take 
specific steps to curb the disastrous ef- 
fects of inflation. 

One of the most elemental of these is 
the statement of policy which the Fed- 
eral Government should make to insure 
that reasonable price stability is an ex- 
plicit goal of our economic policy. 

To do this, I have today introduced a 
bill which would amend the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 so that price stability 
can be included as an integral part of 
the economic policy of the country. 

In addition to promoting maximum 
employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power under the act, my bill would 
add the simple but all-important state- 
ment, “at reasonably stable prices.” 
This would become the new declaration 
of policy under the Employment Act of 
1946. 

In that section of the Employment Act 
dealing with the Economic Report of the 
President; my bill would call for the re- 
port to set forth also “current and fore- 
seeable trends in prices levels prevailing 
in the economy, and other steps, if any, 
which have been taken to counter in- 
flationary and deflationary pressures 
arising within the economy.” 

The legislation which I am introduc- 
ing would also call upon the Council of 


Economic Advisers to include among its 


duties the recommendation of policies on 
purchasing power and maint-nance of 
a reasonably stable level of prices. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


The President has recommended in 
his state of the Union message this year 
that the Employment Act of 1946 be 
amended to include reasonable price sta- 
bility as an explicit goal of the Federal 
economic policy. 

The interim report of the Cabinet 
Committee on Price Stability and Eco- 
nomic Growth recommended that Con- 
gress give highest priority to the proposal 
outlined by the President. 

My friends, this is one of the elemen- 
tary things which Congress can do: 
speak out clearly on price stability and 
thus assure the people that it is our goal 
to fight inflation at this level by every 
means, -« 

I do not recommend forced price con- 
trols. In many respects, they would be 
worse than our present situation. Price 
controls always lead to wage controls and 
the freedom of the individual and our 
economy both suffer. Such controls 
have been in force in war time, but cer- 
tainly they should not be justified in time 
of peace. Peace stability can be imple- 
mented with the same force and direction 
that we give to maintaining as full em- 
ployment as possible; or full production; 
or full purchasing power. The policy 
needs the direction which a specific na- 
tional goal, backed by the administra- 
tion and the Congress, can give it. 

There comes a time in the implemen- 
tation of our economic policy when we 
should give the consumer a break. I 
agree with my colleague, Congressman 
WaLTER Jupp who helped draft the 
original Employment Act of 1946, and 
who also sees the wisdom of amending 
that act now so that price stability is 
covered. 

Congressman Jupp feels that when the 
combined forces of industry and labor 
increase productivity, which usually re- 
sults in an increase in wages and profits, 
there should also be some thought given 
to price reductions. I concur that one 
of the rounds in the wage-price spiral 
should veer off to benefit the consumer. 
Whenever possible; give him a reduced 
price to lower the cost of living and help 
improve his purchasing power. You can 
see how much we would broaden the 
base of purchasing power if we were to 
think in terms of reduced prices for the 
consumer once in a while. 

At the present time one of America’s 
largest industries is in the throes of a 
costly strike. Wages in the steel indus- 
try are high. Profits have been high 
also. There is no doubt in my mind that 
steel prices can be reduced and the nor- 
mal workload carried on with a reason- 
able cost-of-living increase in wages, or 
comparable fringe benefits, and still give 
a tremendous boost to the average con- 
sumer who is seeing his purchasing 
power dwindle more each time there is 
a strike which increases wages and in- 
evitably increases prices. What a great 
thing it would be to give the consumer 
a seat at the bargaining table and to 
consider his stake. We would really be 
combating inflation then. 

I am also disturbed by the announce- 
ment that one of the major oil companies 
might increase the price of gasoline; only 
a cent a gallon to be sure, but, neverthe- 
less, another increase. Nothing I have 
read or heard to date convinces me that 
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there is any solid justification for an in- 
crease. We all know that it would 
spread to the other companies and the 
consumer would be nicked again. 

This is the time to hold the line; to 
use every voluntary means of holding 
down prices. When we do this we halt 
the ‘spiral; we improve the purchasing 
power of the average individual and we 
make a solid blow against the cruelest 
tax of all—inflation. 

Congress has the power to act in see- 
ing that price stability is forthrightly 
enunciated as one of the goals of our 
economic policy. This would be the op- 
portune time to make the simple, but 
important, changes which we need to put 
the Federal Government on the side of 
those taking earnest steps to control in- 
flation. Whether it is my bill, or one of 
Similar intent, is not important. The 


important thing is to write this language ~ 


on price stability into law so that our 
future programs will be governed by it. 





Blackmail Picketing in a Velvet Glove 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow we are supposed to start debate 
on the so-called labor bill. I am sure 
every Member of this body is well aware 
of the deep issues involved. Every seg- 
ment of our society has a vital interest in 
this proposed legislation because it 
affects all the elements of our complex 
economic: life. It has much emotional 
appeal to the general public—because it 
affects every man who labors within or 
outside the unions. 

Perhaps no one has a greater interest 
than the man who wants to labor and 
earn his wages free from the demands of 
coercive, racketeering, power hungry 
labor bosses—whose sole interest seems 
to be to get more money in the boss-con- 
trolled union treasury, so that he can get 
more power over his own members and 
the public at large by spending this 
money on controlling to a greater extent 
the political affairs of his community, 
State, and Nation. 


Too many people are of the opinion 
that whenever a State adopts a so-called 
right-to-work law that this would solve 
all so-called labor problems, Such is not 
the case. 


I trust that my colleagues will read the 
following letter written by a labor boss 
in Wichita, Kans. This is the new 
modern Teamsters approach for union- 
ization of all employees. Read it care- 
fully because this method and technique 
can be applied to any employer in Amer- 
ica. The approach, as indicated in this 
letter, is clever and diabolical—another 
example of Hoffaism run wild. The 
letter shows the draftsmanship of a 
skiller operator who is sure of himself 
after being carefully advised by a sharp 
legal practitioner. 
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The form of this letter was initiated in 
Chicago and was used there on Chicago 
employers where it was highly successful. 

Here is the letter as delivered to six 
trucking firms in Wichita, Kans. These 
firms are now being picketed as of this 
date—yet there is no strike, no contract 
negotiation, no nothing except blackmail 
of the rankest, foulest odor: 

CHAUFFEURS, TEAMSTERS, AND HELPERS, 
Loca Union No. 795, 
Wichita, Kans., July 22, 1959. 

Dear Sir: Local 795, IBT, has decided to 
embark upon a campaign to organize your 
office and clerical employees. To induce your 
employees to join this union, we shall begin 
to picket your establishment on or about 
the 27th of July 1959. We assure you that 
the picketing will be entirely peaceful. We 
have instructed our pickets not to threaten, 
intimidate, or coerce anyone. If there is any 
violation of those instructions, please ad- 
vise us and we shall see to it that corrective 
action is taken immediately. 

We wish to make it clear to you that local 
795 does not at this time represent, and of 
course we do not claim to represent, a ma- 
jority of your office and clerical employees. 
Local 795 does not ask you to recognize it as 
exclusive bargaining representative for your 
employees, or indeed, ask you to recognize it 
for any purpose at this time. The purpose 
of our picketing is solely to call to the atten- 
tion of union members and supporters of 
organized labor that your office and clerical 
employees are not members of local 795. 

We hope that the demonstration. of sup- 
port of local 795 in its efforts to organize, 
which this picketing will produce, will per- 
suade your employees to become members 
of our local union. When they do, they will 
join the thousands of other employees who 
are affiliated with the great International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. In engaging in 
this picketing campaign, we are speaking for 
the members of our organization who are 
employed in businesses like yours and who 
feel the brunt of the unfair competition 
of your unorganized employees. 

This point we must emphasize. We are 
not making any demand upon your company 
at this time to agree to or execute any con- 
tract with our union covering any of your 
employees. Under the law your company is 
permitted to recognize and bargain with our 
local union only after a majority of your 
employees have authorized the union to rep- 
resent them. Therefore, even if your com- 
pany should now or, hereafter offer to 
recognize our union or enter into collective 
bargaining with us our union would refuse 
such an offer and we would continue to 
refuse until your employees lawfully author- 
ize us to represent them. Should your em- 
ployees desire to join our union, they may 
apply for membership at the office of local 
795, 417 East English, Wichita, Kans., or ask 
one of the pickets for a membership appli- 
cation card which they can fill out and 
return to him. When we have rec-‘ved ap- 
plications from a majority of your e.uployees, 
we will contact your company further. 

You should also understand that it is your 
right under the Constitution of the United 
States and under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act to advise your employees of the 
economic detriment which you and they will 
sustain as a result of the withholding of 
patronage from your concern by union mem- 
bers and sympathizers as long as they remain 
nonmembers of our union. 

You may, in the exercise of your lawful 
rights, explain these detriments to your em- 
ployees and urge them to apply for member- 
ship in the union and thereby acquire for 
themselves and for your company the good 
will of our union and its friends. You may 
not, and we are sure that you will not, threat- 
en to take economic reprisal against your 
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employees, or grant them benefits, to coerce 
their choice in this matter. However, we 
feel sure that if your employees, who have 


. been carefully taught to look to you for lead- 


ership on matters affecting their employment, 
are convinced that it is your sincere desire 
that they join the union, they will quickly 
realize that acquisition of union membership 
at the earliest opportunity is in their best 
interest. ~ 
Yours very truly, 
S. E. Smirn, 
President and Business Representative. 


Mr. Speaker, now that you have read 
this blackmail letter—do you believe 
there are very Many small businessmen 
in your district who can survive this sort 
of blackmail? 

Briefly this is what the letter says: 

“We know the law, and the law says 
we can picket you as an exercise of free 
speech so long as we do it peacefully. 

“We know, also, that our picket at 
your door will put you out of business 
because you will not be able to move 
goods so long as our picket is there. 

“We are under no necessity to sell the 
union to your employees because you will 
compel them to join our membership as 
quickly as the picketing shoe starts to 
pinch. ° 

“There is no occasion for us to use 
force and violence and risk possible in- 
juriction proceedings against us because 
you, Mr. Employer, will do our job for 
us. You'll have to—or go out of business. 
_ “We don’t care about what your em- 
ployees think or want. They will join our 
union or they won’t work for you. 

“We don’t care, either, for the sup- 
posed constitutional or moral rights of 
your employees. They lost their rights 
when the lawmakers and the courts 
ceased to protect them and delivered 
their economic destiny into our hands.” 

This is the quéstion every Member 
must answer: “Shall Congress submit to 
these blackmail evils?” Can a $2-a-day 
man, carrying a placard, close up a busi- 
ness—under the guise of “It’s legal be- 
cause it is peaceful.” We hear much 
about Iron Curtains—the Bamboo Cur- 
tain—the great free world society—but 
what about a curtain set up by a $2-a- 
day picket? ; 





The Speaker’s Rebuke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial ap- 
om in Business Week, August 1, 

959: 
THE SPEAKER’s REBUKE 

Speaker Sam Raysurn has a sharp tongue, 
but there was considerable justice as well as 
sharpness in the rebuke he administered last 
week to some of the more vocal supporters 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 

“I have been forced to the conclusion,” 
Raysurn declared, “that the Federal Re- 
serve authorities have reached a point in 
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their thinking where they consider them- 
selves immune to any direction or sugges- 
tion by the Congress, let alone a simple 
expression of the sense of Congress.” 

Speaker RaysurRn’s voice is a powerful one 
in Washington, and when he says something 
like this, it is worth listening to. In fair- 
ness, though, his rebuke should apply not 
to the Fed itself but to some of its more 
ardent champions who have rushed to at- 
tack the proposed “sense of Congress” amend- 
ment to the bill raising the ceiling on the 
interest rate the Federal Government can 
pay. 

The merits of the amendment itself may 
be arguable—though it can be remarked in 
passing that the language is moderate and 
the principle has been supported by some 
highly qualified students of central banking 
(Business Week, July 18, 1959, p. 128). 

But whether the amendment is wise or 
foolish, the right of Congress to give these 
or any other instructions to the Fed should 
be beyond question. The Fed itself has al- 
ways acknowledged this. But some of its 
partisans with their charges of a “political 
foray” seems to have forgotten it. 

It is a basic principle of our Government— 
and an excellent principle—that the expert 
administrator operates not by divine au- 
thority but by virtue of his ability to per- 
suade duly elected representatives of the 
laity that he knows what he is doing. 

Regardless of what happens to the “sense of 
Congress” amendment, it will be a sad day 
for the country—and for the Federal Reserve 
System—if we ever try to operate on any 
other basis. 





Washington Evening Star Supports Strat- 
ton-Huddleston Bills for More Orderly 
Termination of “Tombstone” Promo- 
tion Procedure in the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. HupDLESTON] and I introduced leg- 
islation, H.R. 8549, to provide for a more 
orderly implementation of the decision 
of the Congress to bring to an end the 
so-called tombstone promotion pro- 
cedure in effect in the Navy, the Marine 
Corps, and the Coast Guard. I am de- 
lighted that the widely read and influen- 
tial Washington Evening Star has come 
out editorially in support of our legisla- 
tion. I commend to the attention of 
every Member of this body and of the 
other body the thoughtful editorial pub- 
lished in the Star on August 8, 1959. I 
hope as a result of the consideration so 
ably presented in this editorial that Con- 
gress will soon support our legislation to 
bring about a fairer and more orderly 
elimination of the “tombstone” arrange- 
ment. 

The editorial follows: 

OnE-Two PuncH 

Representative Rivers of South Carolina, 
a member of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, has given an apt description of the 
abrupt action of Congress in eliminating the 
so-called tombstone promotions of Navy, 
Marine, and Coast Guard Officers upon re- 
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tirement. He said the ban on honorary 
stepups in rank, on top of “hump” legisla~- 
tion forcing early retirement of many com- 
bat veterans, constitutes a one-two punch 
to officers who have served their Nation well. 
It is not surprising that turmoil among offi- 
cers immediately affected has resulted, with 
potentially serious effects on morale of the 
sea services. 

The “tombstone” promotion ban was not 
an economy measure, since the one-grade 
elevations in rank on retirement of decorated 
Regular and Reserve officers do not cost the 
Government a penny. They are purely hon- 
orary promotions, not increasing retirement 
pay. They do have value to the officers in- 
volved, however, in their quest for jobs in 
civilian life. It is true that the Army and the 
Air Force have been discriminated against 
in this system, which for 34 years has ap- 
plied only to Navy and Marine officers. It 
was because of this discrimination, appar- 
ently, that the Senate amended the “hump” 
legislation to ban the retirement promotions. 

But to end the 34-year-old practice by 
November 1 of this year, without advance 
notice to the many officers concerned and 
without giving them adequate opportunity 
to revise their retirement plans, is to deliver a 
low blow to men who deserve, instead, a pat 
on the back, at least. It takes time to process 
retirement applications, and some officers 
who may wish to retire before the November 
1 deadline on “tombstone” stepups are at sea 
or abroad and will have little or no time to 
consult their families on their future course 
of action. 

Since both houses of Congress have ap- 
proved the sudden ban—with too little con- 
sideration of its far-reaching implications— 
there are only two ways in which the blow 
can be softened. One is by presidential veto, 
which is unlikely because of the urgency of 
the “hump” legislation to which the ban 
amendment is attached. This legislation is 
desired by the Pentagon to smooth out the 
so-called hump of officers awaiting promo- 
tion—a hump resulting from the vast in- 
crease in officer personnel during World War 
II. The other way is one proposed by Rep- 
resentatives Stratton, of New York, and 
HuDDLEsTON, of Alabama. They have intro- 
duced a bill to postpone the cutoff deadline 
on retirement promotions until July 2, 1960. 
That would give the affected officers moré 
time in which to consider their retirement 
problems and to make decisions. 

The delay plan makes more sense than 
terminating “almost overnight” (as Mr. 
STRATTON put it) a 34-year-old procedure for 
giving retired officers a bit more prestige and 
a higher rank to be inscribed on their tomb- 
stones. 





A Bipartisan Commission To Study the 
Nonmineral Public Land Laws of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
today I have introduced legislation to 
establish a Bipartisan Commission To 
Study the Nonmineral Public Land Laws 
of the United States. The Commission 
will be charged with the responsibility 
of recommending to the next Congress 
a more effective, simplified, and adequate 
system of laws governing the transfer of 
title to public lands. I am convinced 
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that the alternative to a new and modern 
system of land laws is chaos. 

Every Member of Congress from our 
public land States knows that there is 
something drastically wrong with pres- 
ent methods of transferring title to our 
public lands to individuals, associations, 
corporations, and to States and local 
governments. With ever-increasing fre- 
quency we receive letters from our con- 
stituents complaining about the delay, 
redtape, and injustices they have experi- 
enced after applying for a tract of the 
public domain under our existing laws. 
These complaints are duly relayed by us 
to the Bureau of Land Management, 
which administers the laws. I know of 
no more frustrating experience than 
that of being advised by the Bureau that 
the application from my constituent will 
be taken up in its turn, but because of 
the present workload action should not 
be expected for at least a year. 

Modernization of our nonmineral pub- 
lic land laws is long overdue. As this 
Nation expanded it was to the interest 
of our Government to get the public do- 
main into private hands as rapidly as 
possible. The Nation needed revenue, 
our land needed developing, and the 
country needed the crops such develop- 
ment produced. 

Laws to facilitate the transfer of the 
public domain into private ownership 
were enacted to meet the needs of the 
times. Altogether, some 5,000 private 
and public laws have been passed by 
Congress for this purpose. Many of 
those laws are still on the books and as 
a result our Government and its citizens 
are confronted with a patchwork of con- 
flicts and contradictions. 

The multiplicity of these laws govern- 
ing disposal of the public domain has 
created intolerable administrative dif- 
ficulties. 

For example, a single tract of unre- 
served, vacant public domain can be cov- 
ered simultaneously by applications un- 
der the Desert Entry, Small Tract, 
Homestead, Private Exchange, Soldier’s 
Script Rights, Public Sale, Recreation, 
and Public Purposes, or State School Se- 
lection Acts. The cost to the Govern- 
ment of resolving these conflicts, of de- 
ciding under which act the tract should 
be disposed of and to whom, vastly ex- 
ceeds the value of the land itself. 

Compounding the confusion created 
by this hodgepodge of law is the ever- 
increasing pressure from our citizens, 
local governments, and industry for ac- 
quisition or use of the public domain. 
Under present laws, each application 
must be considered separately. The 
land involved must be examined and 
classified. Protests must be heard. Ap- 
peals must be decided. Conflicts must 
be resolved. In 1954, the Bureau started 
the year with a backlog of 25,013 cases 
to be adjudicated. By 1958, despite gen- 
erous increases in appropriations to ex- 
pedite these cases, the backlog had in- 
creased to 54,725. 

A large number of these cases are 
traceable to the operations of land lo- 
cators. Taking advantage of the present 
complexities of our public land laws, 
they have led thousands of our citizens 
to believe that the public domain is 
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theirs for the asking. Their clients are 
not told that before they can obtain title 
under the Desert Land Act, the land 
must be irrigated and put into agricul- 
tural production. Assuming that water 
is available—which in most cases is 
not—this requires an outlay of over 
$25,000. Yet these land locators con- 
tinue to bilk the general public out of 
millions of dollars per year by filing ap- 
plications which they know are doomed 
to rejection. The administrative bur- 
den this imposes upon the Government 
is tying up effective management or 
transfer of the public domain. 

The study commission proposed in my 
bill would limit its consideration to non- 
mineral public land laws. Ido not mean 
to imply that there are not conflicts in 
other public land use statutes. It is, 
however, in the field of public land dis- 
position where administrative burdens 
imposed by conflicting laws are penal- 
izing the individual seeking land, the 
Government, and the taxpayer. 

The commission would be bipartisan, 
three members to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House, three by the Pres- 
ident of the Senate, and three by the 
President. A thoroughgoing study of 
our nonmineral land laws has been 
needed for years. The redrafting of 
these laws to meet present-day needs of 
our people isa must. Until this is done, 
effective and efficient administration of 
the public domain is impossible. 





Saucer Groups’ Family Quarrels 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the second of a series of 
articles about flying saucers by Mr. 
George Todt, of the North Hollywood 
(Calif.) Valley Times. 

In this article Mr. Todt reports on 
flying saucer devotees, the organized and 
unorganized people who seem dedicated 
to their cause, some merely as a hobby, 
others for serious scientific purposes: 


Saucer Groups’ FAMILY QUARRELS 


Are the flying saucer devotees just one big 
happy family? 

No, they are not. Quite the contrary, in 
fact. Some of the afficionados are hardly on 
speaking terms with one another. 

There is a valid reason for all of this, of 
course. The story behind the story is a 
fascinating one. Let’s take a backstage look- 
see for ourselves. 

The greatest schism among flying saucer 
fans—at least here in the United States, cer- 
tainly—actually stems from the manner of 
approach to the interesting subject, itself. 

Generally speaking, there are two main 
groups to be considered in the overall pic- 
ture. They differ from each other almost as 
much as night from day. Actually poles 
apart, no less. 

Just what is the realistic measure of dif- 
ference, then? 
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One group prefers to be identified as 
“UFOlogists”—taken from the name “UFO,” 
which stands for “unidentified flying ob- 
jects.” As a rule, these people are found to 
be the serious, scientific students of the 
exciting phenomenon now taking place in 
our heavens. Their eyes are turned expec- 
tantly up to the sky, but their feet are also 
very definitely upon the ground. Solid citi- 
zens, if you ask me. 

They collect data, keep files of UFO sight- 
ings for future reference, make evaluations 
therefrom, and are of the considered opinion 
that the elusive celestial objects may at least 
be classified as the most simulating scientific 
mystery of our times. 

Among such intellectually curious stu- 
dents are numbered today many outstanding 
aviators, space scientists, engineers, radar 
exverts, college professors, ministers, high- 
ranking officers of the armed services, and 
others. 

Some of them have been demanding that 
the U.S. Congress should investigate the 
UFO’s in an effective manner, holding open 
hearings on the subject—and then making 
the findings or conclusions available to the 
public. 

Many Congressmen have lately been indi- 
cating sympathy for such a project—and it 
just might come off one day soon. 

The second self-contained segment in- 
side the unintegrated flying saucer frater- 
nity, which represents the other side of the 
coin in this instance, is the so-called con- 
tactee group, or saucerians. 

As the word “contactee” indicates, many 
of these people purport to have made con- 
tact with those whom they call the space 
people—either by physical means or utiliza- 
tion of mysterious and mystical techniques 
which are never subject to objective scien- 
tific analysis or other kinds of demonstrable 
proof. 

Some of the contactees claim to have been 
whisked away by the space people to other 
planets-where they say they were allowed to 
see the workings of advanced races on their 
their home grounds. 

Others tellus that they have managed to 
achieve mind-to-mind contact with “ether- 
ians” on another planet of existence beyond 
this mortal sphere. Some explain that they 
have had visions in which supernatural be- 
ings explained to them that the saucers were 
merely the advance guard of the Lord’s host 
en route to Armageddon. 

And, of course, the ancient lore of Tibet 
and its hidden mysteries can also be counted 
to crop up in the astounding tales we are 
told. 

All of which may be interesting enough 
to those who like to hear a good story upon 
occasion, but there is at least one glaring 
deficiency among these folks—some of whom 
manage to give us the impression of being 
quite sincere in their personal beliefs, inci- 
dentally. 

Their fault lies in the fact that they are 
seldonmy concerned very much, if indeed they 
ever are, to back up their astonishing claims 
with anything resembling scientific proof of 
any type whatsoever. 

Can we be blamed for wondering about 
them under circumstances such as have been 
described? 








hrushchev Would Feel at Home at TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO} 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp, I include ex- 
cerpts from a newsletter of August 9 by 
Mr. Thurman Sensing, executive vice 
president of the Southern States Indus- 
trial Council, of Nashville, Tenn., as 
follows: 

As more or less of a postscript, we notice 
a Senator has written the President a letter 
urging him by all means to have Mr. Khru- 
shchev include a survey of the TVA in 
his tour of the United States. Well, if the 
thought is to make him feel at home, we 
should say that is a pretty good idea—be- 
cause he will certainly find no free enter- 
prise there. But what is Mr. Khrushchev 
himself to think, when we parade the TVA 
before him with pride, than that we are 
already aping his philosophy of state owner- 
ship and state control—and that we are 
already on our way toward making his 
prophecy about our grandchildren come 
true? We all want peace, yes, but must 
we obtain it at the expense of consorting 
with Communists and by the loss of our 
self-respect? 


Mr. Speaker, it is noteworthy, but 
not surprising, since the organization 
which Mr. Sensing represents is located 
in the heart of tHe Tennessee Valley 
Authority, that he would dare make 
such a statment; but the facts are, Mr. 
Sensing, like most every patriotic, deep- 
thinking American who lives close to the 
scene, knows full well that the final 
effect of that socialistic, autocratic em- 
pire within our free Republic will bring 
nothing but dictatorship and misery to 
the good people of that vast area who 
are at this very minute dominated by a 
board of three men not elected by the 
people. 

One of the most important duties of 
Congress, now and in the near future, is 
to keep the Socialists from organizing 
the other’ great river valleys in the 
United States of America and prevent 
the same fate as has befallen the people 
in the Tennessee River Valley—for if 
that should be accomplished then 27 
men not elected by the people would be 
in complete control of the lives and 
property of every American. 

I hope every reader of this statement 
will write me requesting a copy of my 
speech of May 4 on this all-important 
subject. 





We Celebrate Freedom on Grave of 
Patriotism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 5 the Palm Beach Post Times of 
West Palm Beach, Fia., printed a fine 
editorial entitled “We Celebrate Free- 
dom on Grave of Patriotism.” In the 
belief that these comments will be of 
inspiration to all Members, I have re- 
quested that it be printed here in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, as follows: 

We CELEBRATE PrREEDOM ON GRAVE OF 
PATRIOTISM 

Yesterday, the people of the United States 

of America observed the 183d anniversary 
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of a historic document—the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Sadly, it was a perfunctory observance— 
@ far cry from what was once referred to as 
“the great and glorious Fourth.” 

A few desultory firecrackers broke the gen- 
eral calm; the usual dutiful parades and 
unlistened-to speeches went off on schedule. 
But for the most part it was just another 
weekend holiday devoted to rest and pleasure 
seeking. 

Engrossed in their own personal enjoyment 
of the rights of “‘life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness,” few gave thought to the vali- 
ant men who pledged “our lives, our for- 
tunes, and our sacred honor” to the preserva- 
tion of those rights. 

Fewer still, perhaps, pondered the con- 
temporary meaning of the declaration “That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

Actually, those words, in the precarious 
times of 1776, were little more than a pious 
hope for better times—a challenge to a 
despot. It was not until this yearning for 
freedom had been incorporated into written 
law, in the Constitution of the United States 
of America, that these unalienable rights 
became realities. 

It was this Constitution which established 
a Government dedicated to securing those 
rights; a Government deriving its Just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed. Free- 
dom took therefrom form, substance, and 
meaning. 

Our ancestors deemed this an event worth 
celebrating. For a century and a half, the 
light of patriotism burned brightly on the 
Fourth of July. No one was ashamed to be 
openly patriotic. 

But of recent years it seems that pa- 
triotism has become old fashioned. Some 
are beginning to preach that independence 
is no longer an adequate word to describe 
the great event we celebrate on July 4. 

One writer of recent vintage asked point 
blank the question: “Who is independent 
today and what are they independent of? 
* * * Just how many of us would want to 
be independent today if we could—independ- 
ent of strong central Government, allies, 
taxes, and all the services that taxes pay 
for?” 

The implication here is plain, buf the 
writer made it even plainer with the assecr- 
tion that years of isolationism have made 
foreign entanglements inevitable, if not vi- 
tally necessary to the preservation of our 
Nation. 

And he went on to redefine the meaning 
of freedom in the broader context of a decent 
life for ali, achieved through national and 
international cooperation, even though it 
may limit a certain kind of rugged individ- 
ualism. 

That is the philosophy of socialism and of 
one worldism. And that is what has dimmed 
the luster of the glorious Fourth. 

The founders of our freedom sought to pre- 
vent the establishment of a too strong cen- 
tral Government, knowing that such Gov- 
ernment inevitably evolve into tyrannies. 

They sought to avoid foreign entangle- 
ments, knowing that their freedoms could 
thereby be compromised. 

They condemned taxation without repre- 
sentation and sought to put safeguards in 
the Constitution against unjust or confisca- 
tory taxes. 

They set up a government to be supported 
by the people, never intending a government 
to support the people. 

They laid the foundation for an economy 
in which equality of opportunity gave birth 
to the free enterprise system—the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the world. 

But now we are being told that these 
principles of freedom are out of style. The 
new freedom, it seems, depends on an all- 
powerful central Government which dis- 
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penses its blessings through a gigantic 
bureaucracy. 

Free enterprise is an anachronism called 
“rugged individualism,” a vestige of the 
Stone Age.” In its place we are being of- 
fered the “freedom” of socialism. 

And, naturally, the larger modern free- 
dom encompasses the whole world. It is im- 
plied that none of us can be really free un- 
less we rid ourselves of the nationalism 
which was once considered the keystone of 
our freedom. 

Under the pressures of this “broader con- 
text” it is little wonder that the basic prin- 
ciples of freedom as laid down in the Dec- 
laration of Independence have been ob- 
scured. 

“Government by consent of the governed” 
has in effect been held unconstitutional in 
recent Supreme Court decisions, and the 
small voices raised in protest have been 
drowned in the rantings of proponents of the 
new freedom. 

Yes; we still celebrate freedom on the 
Fourth of July. But it was not secured to 
us by the men of '76. It is something that 
each generation must earn and preserve for 
itself. 

History may record that our generation 
has failed. 

The next generation may celebrate its 
“freedom” by rattling its shackles. 





General Executive Board of Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America Recog- 
nize the Serious Threat of Low Wage 
Foreign Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of foreign competition, in goods 
manufactured abroad in low wage areas 
where workers are not protected by 
American labor standards is one of our 
most serious economic problems of our 
day. We in the 32d Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York, which is the center of 
the glove-manufacturing industry in 
America, are particularly conscious of 
this problem and of the heavy distress 
in terms of the unemployment of loyal 
American workers which it has created. 

I was tremendously impressed the 
other day to have brought to my atten- 
tion a statement adopted recently by the 
general executive board of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America 
dealing with this important problem. I 
believe the statement of the general 
board will be of interest to every Mem- 
ber of this House, and I commend the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America for their leadership once again 
in an important national issue. The 
statement follows: 


STATEMENT ON IMPORTS OF MEN’S AND Boys’ . 


APPAREL ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL EXECU- 

TIVE BOARD OF THE AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 

Workers or America, JuLY 6, 1959 

Unfair competition from imports repre- 
sents a serious threat to the workers of the 
men’s and boys’ apparel industry in the 
United States Canada. The volume of 
imports of apparel, particularly from Japan 
and Hong Kong, has increased enormously. 
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From 1954 to 1958, U.S. shirt imports, for 
example, have expanded over 800 percent. 
The knit-glove industry of the United States 
is well on the road to destruction; knit glove 
imports are about 250 percent of U.S. pro- 
duction. Imports of pajamas, robes, under- 
wear, pants, raincoats, outerwear, gloves, 
sporting apparel, and equipment are increas- 
ing rapidly. Tailored clothing is arriving 
from abroad in ever larger quantities. Hong 
Kong’s mail-order business in _ tailored 
clothing with customers in the United States 
and Canada continues to expand, and for the 
first time in Japan’s history a ready-to-wear 
tailored clothing industry is being developed 
to export to the United States and Canada. 

Unless effectively countered, the flow of 
men’s and boys’ apparel imports will con- 
tinue to increase, with disastrous conse- 
quences for many segments of the industry 
and the destruction of many thousands of 
jobs. Producers in Japan and Hong Kong 
are being encouraged and assisted by large 
mail-order houses, chain stores and depart- 
ment stores which are apparently more in- 
terested in a quick profit on cheap labor 
than in a healthy domestic industry. 

The apparel industry is particularly vul- 
nerable to the kind of cutthroat competi- 
tion represented by imports. Ever since 
World War II the proportion of the consumer 
dollar spent on apparel has been declining. 
The industry is intensely competitive, with 
a large number of small firms struggling for 
the declining share of consumer expendi- 
tures. As a result, profits are low, business 
mortality is high, and many firms are on the 
margin of existence. The struggle to sur- 
vive in the industry’s highly competitive en- 
vironment generates powerful incentives to 
cut labor costs. Before the advent of the 
Amalge mated, the workers in the men’s and 
boys’ apparel industry bore the major brunt 
of this competitive pressure through starva- 
tion wages, and sweatshop conditions. The 
successful struggle to eliminate these evils 
in the men’s and boys’ apparel industry is a 
well-known part of the history of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America. 

We now find that the hard-won labor 
standards of our members, and ultimately, 
their jobs, are threatened by these very same 
evils imported from abroad. The competi- 
tive advantage of imported wearing apparel 
is rooted in substandard wages—the equiva- 
lent of 10 cents per hour—and degrading 
working conditions. It is based on long hours 
of work—60 hours a week for women and 
children—under shocking conditions of 
health and sanitation. It is often the prod- 
uct of homework, with its shameful exploita- 
tion of the labor of the young, the aged, 
and the infirm. No apparel manufacturer 
in the United States and Canada can hope 
to meet this Kind of competition, and no 
one should be expected to meet it, whether 
it is from Japan, Hong Kong, or any other 
country. It is completely destructive. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers has 
long favored improved trade relations among 
the countries of the world. It has been a 
stanch supporter of the reciprocal trade 
program ever since the early days of the New 
Deal. But reciprocal trade was conceived as 
a middle-of-the-road approach to liberaliz- 
ing international trade without injuring the 
domestic industries of any nation. It was 
never intended to be an instrument for de- 


. stroying an important American industry 


by unfair competition from sweated labor 
abroad. 

We shall not default on our responsibili- 
ties. We must mobilize our resources in an 
all-out effort to defend our labor standards 
and our jobs. We must be sure that not only 
the many millions of members of the AFL- 
CIO and the CLC, but all fairminded con- 
sumers, are fully informed about the human 
misery and exploitation behind these im- 
ports, and about.the shocking conditions 
of health and sanitation under which they 
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are produced. We must see that they under- 
stand that purchasing these garments helps 
to destroy hard-won labor standards and mil- 
lions of jobs. We must publicly expose the 
large chain stores, mail-order houses, and 
department stores which encourage these 
imports, and other retailers who carry them. 


We must direct our political energies toward 


legislation that will insure strict control over 
imports that are produced under substand- 
ard wage and working conditions. We must 
make certain that evils against which we so 
successfully struggled at home do not destroy 
us from abroad. We must leave nothing un- 
done within our rightful power that will pro- 
tect our security, our jobs, and our future. 





Cardinal Speaks Out Against Visit by 
Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, His Emi- 
nence Richard Cardinal Cushing, of Bos- 
ton, recognized long ago the insidious 
nature of communism. 

He knows how it alternates brute force 
with ingratiating duplicity that confuses 
the wishful thinkers and ifiduces them 
to grasp at straws. 

When it puts on the mask of peace it 
disarms the naive, and takes away their 
capacity to think clearly. 

Cardinal Cushing is never taken in by 
this bland but deadly form of infiltration. 

And so he has spoken out against the 
tragic blunder of our Government in 
opening the gates to the Trojan-horse 
visit of the “hangman of the Ukraine,” 
the “ betrayer of Hungarian independ- 
ence,” and “the tyrant of the captive na- 
tions” as he is known by those who are 
aware of his crimes against humanity. 

Cardinal Cushing puts his finger right 
on the danger when he says: 

His [Khrushchev’s] only purpose of ac- 
cepting an invitation to any country is to 
propagate communism. The Scandinavian 
countries knew that and their people pro- 


tested with such vigor that Mr. Khrushchev 
canceled his visit. 


Khrushchev may be welcomed by our 
Government, but he is persona non grata 
to the American people. 


I ask you to read and remember the 
following article, titled “Cardinal Ex- 
plains Opposition to Invitation For 
Khrushchev,” that was published in the 
August 8 edition of the Pilot, official or- 
gan of the archdiocese of Boston: 


CONSPIRATOR—CARDINAL EXPLAINS OPPOSITION 
TO INVITATION TO KHRUSHCHEV 


(In the following statement, written espe- 
cially for the Pilot, Cardinal Cushing explains 
some of the background against which Mr. 
Khrushchev’s planned visit must be judged.) 


In the light of my addresses and writings 
concerning atheistic communism, I could not 
favor an Official invitation to the leader of 
that international conspiracy to visit the 
United States. 

It can be said that communism is a fruit 
of the materilism of the world and a judg- 
ment thereon. 
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Like all of us, the Communist leaders fear 
another war. They say that it is possible to 
live together peacefully. But actually their 
ideologic war, a third world war, has already 
started, and their intention is to bring it to 
victory. 

Khrushchev is a dedicated man. Therein 
lies his strength. But he is dedicated to a 
godless ideology, leading to slavery. That is 
what makes him so dangerous. Men like 
him have been won to nobler beliefs and have 
become their greatest champions. But who- 
ever thinks that we can influence Khru- 
shchev merely by showing him how our 
democracy functions and how well off we are, 
has no conception of the passionate, hate- 
filled contempt for our way of living which 
possesses Khrushchev and company. We 


~ cannot change him. Day and night, in 


thought and in deed, he is working with 


cunning determination together with his as- 


sociates for the worldwide victory of com- 
munism. Every problem or situation—Ber- 
lin, Geneva, friendly visits, cultural ex- 
changes—used to further one primary pur- 
pose—world revolution. Are we ourselves so 
completely without passionate faith in our 
ideals that we cannot believe others capable 
thereof? 

I recall Mikoyan’s visit. It was pitiable to 
see with what supreme cleverness he made 
use of the whole gamut of emotions—ideal- 
ism, love of peace, sentiment, simple- 
mindedness, vanity, business acumen, mam- 
mon. If we were taken in by him, what 
can we expect from Khrushchev’s visit? 

Ideologically disarmed, we lay open our 
country, through an invitation to Khru- 
shchev, to the planned offensive of an 
ideologic elite force. That is like opening 
our frontiers to the enemy in a military 
war. It is unwise. What is more: If the 
United States opens her doors to the Com- 
munist world-revolution dictator, we fail the 
struggling people of the countries behind the 

‘Iron Curtain. But, if we refused to open 
our doors, we shall strengthen their courage; 
and the young nations of Asia and Africa, 
who are standing at the crossroads, anxious 
to learn about us, will see in the path of 
democracy a new and clearer light. Having 
invited Khrushchev how can we fail to invite 
the other dictators—the head of Red China 
et al. 

But there is a more important aspect. 
The Soviet Union is an ideologic power 
arsenal. In a short space of time it has 
revolutionized 900 million people. We seem 
to be ideologically impoverished, possedsing 
only little of the love of God and country 
that characterized our forebears. We have 
fallen for the.idol of materialism. When we 
get into contact with the Russian thought 
power arsenal, the current runs toward us, 
-not the other way. 

But the current can be turned. The United 
States can become a moral ideologic power 
arsenal of such potency that the current will 
pass from us. Too long have we been con- 
tent with pleasure, luxury, wealth, and luke- 
warm Christianity. Every Christian. prays: 
“Thy will be done, on earth as it is in 
heaven.” It is nonsense to pray like that 
without seriously desiring what we are pray- 
ing for. If I really want it, then I must 
stand up for it, in my own life and in the 
life of others, in the life of the Nation and 
in the life of the whole world, with all that 
I am and have, led by God, in community 
with others who feel the same obligation. 
Then indeed the miracle will be achieved 
and other nations and peoples will be im- 
pressed. They will follow genuine moral 
leadership, not material progress. 

That is ideology. That is Christianity. 
That is moral strength. If we do not choose 
this way and live it, as individuals and as 
nations, we choose communism, as KEhru- 
shchey wants us. His only purpose of ac- 
cepting an invitation to any country is to 
propagate communism. The Scandinavian 
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countries knew that and their people pro- 
tested with such vigor that Mr. Khrushchey 
canceled his visit. 





World Poverty and American Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Peter B. Kenen, a young economist with 
an outstanding academic and profes- 
sional record, has written an excellent 
article, “World Poverty and American 
Policy,” which appears in the spring 1959 
issue of the Columbia University Forum. 
This publication is a quarterly journal of 
fact and opinion. 

The author’s qualifications to write 
about foreign economic aid, in its many 
aspects, are well set forth by his back- 
ground and training. A 1954 Columbia 
College graduate, Peter Kenen has 
studied at Harvard and the London 
School of Economics. Presently, he is 
assistant professor of economics and of 
U.S. foreign economic policy at Colum- 
bia. A contributor to various profes- 
sional journals, he is the author of a 
forthcoming book on British monetary 
policy which, as a dissertation, received 
Harvard’s Wells Prize this year for works 
on economic subjects. 

Mr. Kenen’s thought-provoking article 
can well be studied, I believe, by all who 
are interested in a sound American for- 
eign policy and a way to convince the 
great multitudes of people in other lands 
that our interest in humanity is direct 
and sincere. 

I heartily commend to my colleagues 
a careful perusal of this article, which 
follows: 

WORLD POVERTY AND AMERICAN POLICY 

(By Peter B. Kenen) 
Since the Second World War, the peoples 


of Asia, Africa, and Latin America have: 


grown restless. From Caracas, Leopoldville, 
Cairo, Beirut, and Djakarta comes evidence 
of their discontent, which the facts of eco- 
nomic life alone cannot explain. But neither 
can their foreign policies nor their bitter 
civil strife be understood without an appre- 
ciation of their economic circumstances. 

The underdeveloped countries contain 
more than half the world’s population, but 
produce less than a fifth of the world’s out- 
put. Living standards in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America are therefore far below those 
prevailing in Europe and North America. 
The gap, moreover, is widening. Population 
growth in the poorer countries has exceeded 
the increase in their income, while produc- 
tion has outstripped population growth in 
wealthier countries. 

The peoples and governments of the under- 
developed countries have come to appreciate 
the possibilities of economic growth and to 
regard such growth as an inalienable right. 
They look to their more fortunate friends for 
assistance, Back in 1949, a group of econ- 
omists reporting to the United Nations sug- 
gested that the underdeveloped countries 
ought to sustain at least a 2-percent annual 
increase in income per . Such an in- 
crease, they pointed out, would barely suf- 
fice to keep the gap between underdeveloped 
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and developed countries from widening. 
The economists then argued that the under- 
developed countries cannot furnish even half 
of the capital required to achieve that mini- 
mum of 2 percent. A very large part of the 
necessary money has to come from abroad. 

These circumstances pose three questions 
for American economic foreign policy. First, 
have we an obligation to assist the under- 
developed countries? Second, is our present 
foreign aid program adequate to the needs 
of those countries? And third, do our trade 
and tariff policies help or hinder them? 

In meetings of the United Nations, Asian, 
African, and Latin American representatives 
insist that the wealthy nations, especially the 
United States, which enjoys the world’s 
highest standard of living, should help the 
poorer ones to finance development projects. 
For many years, our representatives have 
been reluctant to acknowledge any moral im- 
perative to do so. Indeed, our spokesmen 
repeatedly warned that economic aid would 
soon be discontinued, that we could not pro- 
gram foreign aid on a continuing long-term 
basis. The United States urged instead that 
the underdeveloped countries attract pri- 
vate American investment. 

During the last 2 years or so our Govern- 
ment has begun to change its position. 
Washington has come to recognize that pri- 
vate capital will not come forward in quan- 
ties adequate to finance the minimum pro- 
grams of underdeveloped countries, and that 
some of the projects which must be under- 
taken in those countries—such things as 
transport and irrigation programs—can never 
yield a profit sufficient to justify private 
investment. We have also come to under- 
stand that trade is no substitute for aid, 
that aid supplements the resources of under- 
developed countries, while trade does not. 
And while we are still reluctant to acknowl- 
edge that we have a moral obligation toward 
the poorer countries, we have learned that 
this doctrine is deeply rooted abroad and 
influences other countries’ attitudes and 
policies. It does us no good to deny that 
we have an obligation to other countries, for 
they believe we have, and act accordingly. 

Unfortunately, America’s response to the 
needs of the underdeveloped countries re- 
mains inadequate. U.S. economic aid in 
fiscal 1959 totaled $1,476 million. But 
$773 million of that sum was allocated to 
defense support and was spent in Korea, 
Formosa, Vietnam, Turkey, Spain, and other 
countries armed by the West. Another $150 
million was used for technical assistance— 
to supply directly and through the United 
Nations the services of specialists in problems 
of agriculture, industrial planning, health, 
and in related fields. And $60 million more 
was spent for refugee relief and other emer- 
gency programs, in the Middle East and else- 
where. The remainder, a bit under $500 
million, was supplied as grants and loans for 
economic development. The loans were fur- 
nished by a new Government agency—the 
Development Loan Fund—established by 
Congress in 1957. 

The Development Loan Fund makes long- 
term loans at low interest rates, repayable 
in local currencies rather than in dollars. 
At first the Development Loan Fund was 
authorized to lend just $300 million. In 
1958 Congress increased its resources to $700 
million. But by the end of September 1958 
the Development Loan Fund had committed 
itself to loans totaling $456 million and had 
in hand loan applications for another $2,100 
million. By the beginning of 1959, President 
Eisenhower informs us, the Development 
Loan Pund had committed all of its resources. 
The President has, therefore, asked Congress 
to supply the fund with an additional $925 
million. This is a great deal of money, but 
it falls far short of the total of applica- 
tions already received, let alone those which 
are likely to arrive from underdeveloped 
countries during the eoming year. 
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To make matters worse, the President's 
1960 budget asks for only $668 million for 
direct economic aid, for technical assistance, 
and for the emergency relief programs to 
which we are committed. And if Congress 
runs true to form, it will cut back this 
modest request. The Development Loan 
Fund then emerges as the frail mainstay of 
our aid program for underdeveloped coun- 
tries. It is frail not only because it is poorly 
endowed, but also because its operations 
have all the disadvantages of grants and 
many of the disadvantages of loans. Because 
Development Loan Fund loans are repayable 
in inconyertible currencies, the agency’s 
funds will not “revolve.” Congress will have 
repeatedly to enlarge its total capital. The 
underdeveloped countries must, nevertheless, 
find funds with which to repay us, and there 
are bound to be difficulties when that obliga- 
tion falls due. The United States will find 
itself holding vast sume in currencies for 
which it has little use. We have, in fact, 
already accumulated large amounts of In- 
dian, Pakistani, and other foreign currencies 
by selling surplus agricultural commodities 
under Public Law 480, and have had difficulty 
managing these balances so as not to disturb 
the monetary system in underdeveloped 
countries. 

Surely the program to which we are com- 
mitted—centered as it is on an inadequate 
loan system—is unsatisfactory in relation to 
the needs of the underdeveloped countries 
and Lilliputian in relation to our resources. 

And it does not sufficiently exceed Soviet 
assistance. England’s Alec Nove, in Lloyds 
Bank Review, estimates that Soviet bloc 
credits and grants now available to the 
underdeveloped countries total $1,270 mil- 
lion; Soviet credits and grants to Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America have reached $1,970 mil- 
lion, and the underdeveloped countries have 
already used $700 million. Some of this.as- 
sistance has, of course, been provided in 


armaments, and much of it is short-term 


credit. And we may insist—with pride— 
that free world assistance to the countries 
receiving Soviet loans greatly exceeds that 
furnished by Moscow. The United States, 
through the Development Loan Fund, the 
Export-Import Bank, and under other pro- 
grams, has alone provided many times the 
sum ostentatiously proffered by the Russians. 
But the underdeveloped countries may be 
greatly flattered by invitations to Moscow's 
debut as an international lender. Moreover, 
the fact that the Soviet economy has ad- 
vanced to a level at which it can spare re- 
sources to assist others is itself of profound 
political significance, and the Russians’ gen- 
erosity to neutrals in the distribution of 
credits is still more embarrassing to the West. 
They have pledged about $925 million to 
Nasser’s United Arab Republic, $320 million 
to India, and $250 million to Indonesia. 
Moscow has concentrated upon the most sus- 
ceptible of the underdeveloped countries. 

We certainly ought not to outbid the Rus- 
sians project by project, country by country. 
Were we committed to do so, the Soviets 
could dictate the distribution of our foreign- 
aid program, merely by making irresponsible 
offers they had no intention of honoring. 
As this country has chosen to make foreign 
aid scarce, we must disburse it carefully, 
financing those projects which promise the 
greatest gains in income to the poorer coun- 
tries. We cannot afford to spend just as 
Moscow desires. 

To offset Russian political gains on ac- 
count of foreign aid and to show the world 
how very much more generous our own ef- 
forts are, we should instead sponsor an Inter- 
national Development Association to make 
loans or grants to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The United States and other free 
countries would furnish the Association's 
capital and would call upon the Russians to 
contribute. The creation of such an asso- 
ciation has been proposed by Senator MIKE 
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Monroney, and has been promised sympa- 
thetic study by the administration’s able 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs, C. Douglas Dillon. Were such an in- 
ternational agency established and were it to 
be directed jointly by donors and recipients, 
the allocation of assistance for economic 
development would be removed by one step 
from cold war maneuvering. At the sanmre 
time, the contributions of free nations would 
dwarf those of the Soviet bloc, putting Mos- 
cow on the defensive. Such an arrangement, 
moreover, would probably enlarge the total 
of funds available for economic develop- 
ment; it would encourage contributions by 
other free countries, especially in Western 
Europe. With few exceptions, these coun- 
tries cannot furnish enough assistance sep- 
arately to justify establishing their own for- 
eign aid programs. 

An increase in U.S. foreign aid and the 
creation of an International Development 
Association to allocate that aid are not 
enough. The United States must help to 
solve one of the most pressing and compli- 
cated problems besetting the poorer coun- 
tries: 

Many of them produce only one or two 
commodities for export. These are generally 
raw materials or foodstuffs, and their prices 
are notoriously unstable. In fact, the prices 
of these basic commodities fell precipitously 
in 1957-58. Meanwhile, the prices of machi- 
nery and other manufacturers, the goods 
which underdeveloped countries import, 
have been rising. A group of prominent 
economists consequently estimated that the 
terms of trade—the ratio of export to import 
prices—of underdeveloped countries declined 
by some 10 percent during the 12 months 
ending March 1958. Since then, they have 
fallen further. As the underdeveloped coun- 
tries’ terms of trade deteriorate, their de- 
velopment programs must be cut back, for 
they cannot purchase the machinery and in- 
dustrial materials they require. In the past 
year or so, one such country after another 
has therefore sought special assistance from 
the International Monetary Fund, straining 
the resources of the International Monetary 
FPund. For this reason, among others, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has proposed that the 
United States increase by 50 percent its sub- 
scription to the International Monetary 
Fund. Other countries will do the same. 

But the foreign exchange supplied by the 
International Monetary Fund must be repaid. 
It therefore postpones, but does not elimi- 
nate, the need for a comprehensive price 
stablization program. Unfortunately, only 
sporadic international efforts have been made 
since the war to stabilize commodity prices. 
Agreements are in force for wheat, sugar, and 
tin. Other important commodities have 
been neglected. And the arrangements 
which have been negotiated are not entirely 
successful. Commodity agreements which 
seek to stabilize prices at high levels gen- 
erally resolve the shortrun problem of in- 
stability by creating a longrun problem of 
surplus disposal. When prices are stabilized 
at artifically high levels, supply exceeds de- 
mand and surpluses accumulate. 

This difficulty is, of course, identical to 
that posed by the United States’ own price 
support program. The solution which has 
been proposed for our farm problem may 
therefore be appropriate for world markets. 
Some years ago, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Charlies Brannan, urged that we stop sup- 
porting farm prices, that we let supply and 
demand determine prices in the open market. 
He urged that we subsidize the farmer di- 
rectly, instead of maintaining high prices. 
This proposal would have lowered prices to 
the consumer and eliminated the problems of 
surplus storage and disposal. 

The Brannan plan was never adopted in 
the United States but it could be revived to 
stabilize the income from foreign trade of 
underdeveloped countries. Instead of sup- 
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porting food, fiber, and minerals prices, we 
might agree to indemnify in whole or in part 
the country producing these products were 
prices to fall below an agreed-upon level. 
Conversely, the producing countries could 
agree to indemnify consumers were market 
prices to rise above that level. There are 
admittedly great practical difficulties in the 
way of such agreements. The consumers will 
seek to set the reference price low; producers 
will try to jack it up. These difficulties, how- 
ever, ought not to deter us from entering 
into preliminary negotiations with some of 
the underdeveloped countries involved. 

The problem requires immediate solution 
because the long-range development pro- 
grams of the poorer countries are jeopardized 
by price fluctuations, and because the Soviet 
Union has emerged upon this field, too, as 
champion of these same countries. 

To illustrate: in recent years the Russians 
and their satellites have purchased large 
quantities of cotton from Egypt, Afghanistan, 
and Iran, of rice from Egypt and Burma, and 
of rubber from Indonesia. These purchases 
have removed from the market surplus com- 
modities which would otherwise have de- 
pressed market prices. In effect the Rus- 
sians have enegaged in a price support pro- 
gram of their own, concentrating as usual 
upon those countries which are most sus- 
ceptible to economic and political penetra- 
tion. To be sure, the Russians require these 
commodities for their own use. Their mo- 
tives are economic as well as political, and 
they have sometimes driven a hard bargain. 
But the contrast between their posture and 
ours is striking. They have been buying cot- 
ton and rice. We have been selling them. 

During fiscal 1957, the United States ex- 
ported $1,115 million worth of cotton. These 
exports were subsidized by our Government 
and have provoked bitter protests from 
countries relying heavily upon agricultural 
exports for foreign exchange. Our cotton 
program has sown anger in Peru, Brazil, the 
Sudan and other places, while American 
shipments of wheat have exacerbated al- 
ready strained relatons between the United 
States and Canada. To placate our allies 
the United States tries to insure that our 
sales of surplus agricultural commodities do 
not displace the exports of other countries. 
We have not been remarkably successful. 

The most obnoxious and perverse Ameri- 
can. policies, however, are our import restric- 
tions. This country has systematically lim- 
ited its purchases of several commodities im- 
portant to other free countries. During 1958 
the President imposed quotas on imports of 
lead and zinc, to the consternation of Can- 
ada and certain Latin American countries. 
In 1957 the Government curbed petroleum 
imports, alleging that those imports were 
discouraging the exploration and expansion 
of our petroleum reserves. Petroleum is ad- 
mittedly vital to the national defense. But 
that fact argues that we ought to conserve 
our own supply and encourage exploration 
and development in nearby countries, espe- 
cially in Venezuela and Canada. Prudence 
does dictate that the West reduce its depend- 
ence on Middle East oil, as political develop- 
ments short of war could deny us access to 
that region’s rich fields. Only one circum- 
stance, however, could cut us off from the 
Canadian and Venezuelan fields—a nuclear 
war. And if such a war were to break out, 
we would have to fight with the oil on hand, 
not that which we might bring out of the 
ground. The great destruction which would 
be visited upon us in the first days of total 
war could render our own oil industry inop- 
erative. 

Finally, an overhauling of our trade pol- 
icies is all the more necessary because of 
recent developments in Western Europe. At 
the beginning of this year, six European 
countries—France, Italy, West Germany, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg, and the Netherlands—set 
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the end of 15 years, they will have disman- 
tled all barriers to trade among themselves. 
As a first step they have reduced their tariffs 
on each others’ goods by 10 percent. The 
European Common Market will ultimately 
bring great benefit to its six members and, 
therefore, to the community of free nations. 
In the process, however, American exporters 
may be materially injured. The present plan 
for tariff reductions in Western Europe it- 
self implies discrimination against America. 
And the Common Market countries may in- 
tensify their restrictions on goods coming 
from the outside world. As the tempo of 
economic growth has slackened in Western 
Europe and as a species of stagnation may 
prevail for some time, there is real danger 
that the Common Market countries will use 
tariffs to export unemployment. Protec- 
tionism is the evil twin of recession, abroad 
as in theUnited States. 

In order to defend its exporters against 
recrudescent protectionism in Europe, the 
United States will have to enter into aggres- 
sive tariff bargaining with members of the 
European Economic Community. At present, 
however, this country is incapable of such 
negotiations. The reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program, reenacted by Congress last 
year, gives the President new authority to 
swap tariff concessions with other countries. 
That authcrity, however, is so narrowly cir- 
cumscribed that the President cannot offer 
to other countries the concessions that will 
be necessary to preserve American export 
markets. The peril point provision in our 
Trade Agreements Act virtually forbids con- 
cessions which would injure an American 
industry. And a producer who finds the 
market for his product shrinking on account 
of a change in consumer tastes or technol- 
Ogy may resort to escape clause proceedings 
to recover his losses by cutting imports. 

In point of fact, very few tariffs have been 
raised on account of escape-clause action, 
but the threat of such action has doubtless 
discouraged many foreign producers from 
entering the American market. The Presi- 
dent, moreover, has been unable to trade 
important new. concessions with foreign 
countries because it is almost certain that 
these concessions would be nullified by 
escape-clause proceedings. 

Let it be quite clear that no responsible 
official or economist wants a portion of 
American industry exposed to dreadful in- 
jury so that other firms may maintain their 
oversea markets. What is often and prop- 
erly urged is the gradual reduction of our 
tariffs, and such financial and technical as- 
sistance to injured producérs as they require 
to enter upon other lines of business. This 
twin proposal is intended not only to benefit 
our export industries, but also to benefit 
the American consumer. It would grant him 


access to inexpensive foreign products, in: 


those instances in which foreign producers 
can supply goods more cheaply than Ameri- 
can producers, and would most efficiently 
employ our own resources. 

To return to the three questions I posed 
at the beginning of this survey: It is clear 
that the United States cannot ignore the 
demand for economic development abroad 
and that we have not yet begun to satisfy 
that demand. At the very least, we must 
enlarge our foreign aid program. Better still, 
we should enthusiastically sponsor an inter- 
national program of economic assistance— 
an International Development Association. 
Finally, we must overhaul our trade and 
tariff policies and our system of farm price 
supports, to assist other countries in need 
of American markets and to raise the stand- 
ard of living at home. 

These proposals are no substitute for effec- 
tive diplomacy. But diplomacy is impotent 
without them, 
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Labor Bosses Ride High 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp I include an 
editorial which was carried in the New 
Holstein Reporter on July 30, 1959. To 
me it discloses forthrightly the views of 
not only the individual members of labor 
unions but also the views of the general 
public. 

The editorial follows: 

Laror Bosses RIDE HIGH 


After more than 2 years of investigations 
and hearings, during which his U.S. Senate 
committee uncovered graft, corruption, 
racketeering, and unbridled economic and 
political power in the hands of arrogant labor 
bosses, Senator JoHN L. MCCLELLAN has 
soberly declared: “We now know that labor 
cannot clean its own house.” This is a chal- 
lenge to the American people. Our only 
recourse is through legislation in our Fed- 
eral and State Governments. 

Speaking to the freedom forum which our 
national education program conducted in 
Los Angeles and to a luncheon audience of 
800 Pacific coast leaders, Senator MCCLELLAN 
said the situation exposed by his committee 
constituted a threat to the freedom and 
economic welfare of every citizen in America. 
“At no time in our generation has our coun- 
try faced more intricate and perplexing prob- 
lems or graver dangers than those that now 
confront us,” he said. “They represent a 
compelling challenge. On how effectively 
and successfully we face up to our responsi- 
bilities within the next few years and meet 
that challenge may well depend the destiny 
of our Nation and the fate of the entire free 
world.” 

Senator McCLE.tuan said the unwholesome 
conditions in labor unions “cannot be con- 
doned by a decent society nor tolerated or 
permitted to exist by a government of law 
and order. Too many unions,” he said, have 
“fallen into the hands of parasitically brutal, 
cynical men, to whom unionism means only 
a royal road to personal riches and power; 
men of beastly instinct who regard union 
members not as»-human beings but as mere 
chattels to be subjugated and manipulated 
to serve the malicious greed and avarice of 
their labor boss masters, or to be destroyed 
if they dare to protest or resist. 

“Those who are perpetrators of this crim- 
inal exploitation Have become brazenly arro- 
gant and defiant... Some of them are threat- 
ening to go so far as to challenge the very 


of ethics is ineffective” to deal 

with the menacing situation. It has not 
stopped corruption or improper activities, he 
said. “The truth is,” he said, “the code is 
flouted at will with reckless abandon and 
contemptuous disregard by the Hoffas, the 
Brennans, the Cohens, the Becks, the Dio- 
and others who neither respect nor 

observe it. Effective legislative remedies will 
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Government in the Nation is Judge William 
G. Davisson, an Oklahoma friend of mine. 
He speaks bluntly about the need for legis- 
lative curbs on labor abuses. He notes that 
the power of labor bosses has been created 
by political demagogues, and that these 
demagogues in Congress today “refuse to 
enact legislation to curb the dangerous ac- 
tivities.” They should be condemned by 
their fellow citizens, he says. 

“If we are to believe the boasts of some 
of the outstanding union leaders, as quoted 
in the press of the Nation,” Judge Davisson 
said, “they now control a sufficient number 
of votes in that great body to bring about 
the enactment of such legislation as they 
want, or to prevent the enactment of legis- 
lation looking to their proper regulation and 
control, and it is being demonstrated as the 
days go by that this is no idle boast. If this 
claim is true, and if we are to judge from 
such past legislation as the unsavory Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act and from the pres- 
ent refusal to enact any real controls not- 
withstanding the pressing necessity therefor 
developed by the McClellan committee, then 
indeed are we far on the way to the fate 
predicted for us by McCauley. ; 

“Lord McCauley, the great English His- 
torian, said in effect that the American Re- 
public could not endure and that it would 
fall as the result of the insatiable demands 
of selfish, self-seeking groups aided and 
abetted by political demagogues.” 

Uncontrolled power in the hands of arro- 
gant labor bosses is a problem which every 
citizen must act upon—today. Our future 
prosperity and freedom are at stake. Senator 
MCCLELLAN’s committee, and his legislation, 
merit the backing of all the “folks back 
home.” That’s you, too. 


Some Observations on the Exchange of 
Visits With Khrushchev and Its Ex- 
pected Impact on Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr.STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that many Members have given a good 
deal of thought to the exchange of visits 
between President Eisenhower and Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev, which will take 
place later this fall, and the implica- 
tion which these visits may have on our 
foreign policy. In that connection, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Record my current newsletter to the peo- 
ple of the 32d Congressional District of 
New York, in which I outline my views 
on this important subject in some detail. 

The newsletter follows: 

While the House of Representatives wait- 
ed last week for the all-important debate on 
labor legislation which is scheduled to begin 
on Tuesday, the second most important topic 
of conversation here has been the impending 
September visit of Prime Minister Khru- 
shchev to the United States, and President 
Eisenhower's visits to the NATO countries 
later this month and to the Soviet Union in 
the fall. 

In general, comment here in Congress on 
President Eisenhower's decision has been 
favorable although it has also been cautious. 
We recognize, of course, that the Geneva 
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talks have ended in failure, with the Rus- 
sians refusing to back down from their 
earlier demands that we get out Berlin. 
We recognize too that this is the kind of 
visit which Mr. Khrushchev has always want- 
ed to make, and which, until now, President 
Eisenhower has steadfastly opposed in the 
absence of any area of agreement at the lower 
foreign ministers level. To this extent Khru- 
shchev seems to have won. 5 

On the other hand, there has now been an 
exchange of visits by the Soviet Deputy 
Premiers Mikoyan and Kozlov in one direc- 
tion and Vice President Nrxon in the other. 
Most people on Capitol Hill, regardless. of 
party, would agree, I think, that Mr. Nrxon’s 
visit to Russia and Poland has been an out- 
standing success. He conducted himself with 
great dignity and ability, and by defending 
American principles in open face to face no- 
holds-barred debate with Khrushchev he has 
succeeded in breaking through some of the 
formal diplomatic barriers that have sur- 
rounded so much of our dealings with the 
Russians. 

Vice President Nrxon is convinced himself 
that the invitation to Khrushchev has been 
a wise move. I’m inclined to agree simply 
because this visit will make it possible for 
Mr. Khrushchev, who has never been to this 
country before, to see for himself that the 
American people are solidly behind our Gov- 
ernment in opposing communism and all 
communism stands for and that we have the 
determination and will to fight for what we 
believe in if need be. 

One of the real dangers in the cold war, 
as most experts have recognized, is that the 
.Soviets might make the same kind of fatal 
miscalculation about us and our intentions 
as the Japanese did when they struck at 
Pearl Harbor. A trip to the United States 
by Mr. Khrushchev ought to convince him 
we are not softies, as the Japanese leaders so 
foolishly thought. If we can convince him 
of this we may prevent any similar miscal- 
culation by the Russians, with regard to Ber- 
lin or Formosa, or any other critical trouble 
spot. 

If the Khrushchev visit does nothing more 
than this, it will certainly have contributed 
to our national security. 


On the other hand, most people down here 
also recognize very realistically that the 
Khrushchev visit is not likely to alter the 
generai situation in the cold war. Mr. Khru- 
shchev is still the same brutal dictator he 
has always been. Showing him politely 
around Washington, New York, or other parts 
of our country does not by any means indi- 
cate that we subscribe to his actions in 
making prisoners of the captive peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain in countries like Po- 
land, Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, and Hun- 
gary. Or just because Mr. Khrushchev may 
make a few bad jokes at a party in this coun- 
try doesn’t mean that we would be wise in 
backing down on our policy of firmness in 
Berlin. Even the face-to-face discussions 
between the Soviet dictator and President 
Eisenhower are not going to change the basic 
objectives and designs of Soviet policy, which 
are to spread communism over the world and 
bury capitalism, as Khrushchev has so often 
threatened to do. This is still their basic 
intention. 

Nevertheless, these forthcoming trips by 
Preisdent Eisenhower are significant because 
they mean that the President is playing an 
ingreasingly more direct and personal role 
in the conduct of our foreign policy. Be- 
cause of his wartime experience, and his ad- 
mitted ability at dealing with people per- 
sonaliy, I can’t help but feel that these visits 
may Help at least to clear the air, and give us 
the chance to look at the exact area of our 
differences from a slightly new angle. This 
ih itself will be worthwhile, because, with the 
tremendous destructiveness of modern nu- 
clear weapons, all of us must do our best to 
try to find a formula for peace. 
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I’m particularly pleased that President 
Eisenhower will be going aborad first to visit 
our NATO allies. This trip will underscore, 
before the Eisenhower-Khrushchev talks be- 
gin, our determination to keep our NATO 
alliance together, which seems to be the one 
thing which Mr. Khrushchev objects to most 
strenuously.. I have just one suggestion for 
the President, and that is that he include in 
his visit a personal appearance in West Ber- 
lin. Berlin and the whole German question 


are still a major point of difference between | 


us and the Communists, as Khrushchev has 
just recently made clear again. By making 
& personal visit to West Berlin, Mr. Eisen- 
hower will underline in the clearest possible 
terms that Khrushchev’s visit to Washington 
in no way reflects any change in our deter- 
mination to stand behind the people of Ber- 
lin against the threat of Communist aggres- 
sion. I hope Mr. Eisenhower will add this 
extra stop to his itinerary, because I am 
sure it will relieve the minds of many people 
who otherwise are seriously troubled over the 
Khrushchev visit. 


Congress and Silver Spring Drive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
editorial which was carried in the Mil- 
waukee Journal, Wednesday, August 5, 
1959. 

Too many times local as well as State 
administrative officers seek office on the 
premise that the Federal Government 
should furnish the funds to carry out 
local responsibilities, instead of facing 
up to the issues that if improvements 
are needed taxes are going to have to be 
assessed. 

The editorial follows: 

CONGRESS AND SILVER SPRING DRIVE 


The incredible mess we have allowed high- 
way financirig to get into in this country was 
never more apparent than it is right now. 

Because a committee of Congress—not 
Congress itself—votes to cut back the gi- 
gantic Federal spending program, the re- 
construction of Silver Spring Drive in Mil- 
waukee is likely to grind to a halt. By no 
stretch of the imagination can this street 
be said to serve the national interest. It is 
@ local thoroughfare, purely and simply. 

Yet because this project, like thousands 
of others in this and other States, is so de- 
pendent upon Federal aid, bids will not be 
taken as scheduled this month for paving 
the divided roadway and constructing three 
overheads. One section has been churned up 
for the laying of sewer, water, and gas mains, 
With postponement of paving, it will prob- 
ably have to be given some temporary treat- 
ment to make it usable. The much needed 
rebuilding of Silver Spring Drive will wait 
some more. 

The root of the trouble is that we have al- 
lowed ourselves to be kidded into thinking 
that streets and highways are easier to build 
with Federal aid—and that this is free 
money which flows from Washington at no 
expense to the local taxpayer. 

The truth, of course, is that everyone who 
pays Federal taxes helps pay for the Silver 
Spring Drives and all the other Federal aid 
projects: What we have done, in large 
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measure, is simply to shift to Washington 
the right to collect and the power to control 
our money for local use. 

We laugh when we read that no village 
lamplighter in Spain can be hired without 
authority from Madrid. Yet we don’t even 
think it strange when a Milwaukee street 
goes unpaved because of what a congres- 
sional committee does in Washington, almost 
a thousand miles away. 


Worthy of His Hire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
dition of the farmer is today more des- 
perate than it has been since the admin- 
istration of President Hoover. 

Although the farmer works longer and 
harder and under greater weather han- 
dicaps than any other class in America, 
the price of his products steadily decline 
and the price of everything entering into 
his cost of production steadily increases. 

Caught between the upper and nether 
millstones of dropping income and rising 
expenses, those who he feeds and clothes 
and who live sumptously at his expense, 
instead of showing appreciation and en- 
deavoring to assure him a fair wage for 
his labor and an adequate return on his 
investment are kicking the underdog and 
urging Congress to take from him even 
the little he has left. 

Under leave to extend remarks, I am 
including a timely editorial on the sub- 
ject from the August issue of the Mis- 
souri Farmer by one of the devoted farm 
leaders of the Nation, as follows: 

U.S, CHAMBER RECOMMENDS FARM DISASTER? 
(By Fred V. Keinkel, president, Missouri 
Farmers Association) 

Do away with all price support and stor- 
age programs and let agricultural prices fall 
to free market levels? This is the recom- 
mendation which the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce—a national organization of business- 
men—has made to the House Committee of 
Agriculture. The committee, in apparent 
frustration over its thwarted attempts to 
pass much-needed legislation to halt the 
decline of farm prices, is holding hearings 
seeking to find a long-range solution to the 
farm problem. 

Now it isn’t difficult to understand why 
confusion and uncertainty surround the 
issue of national farm policy. . 

Even before an ear is harvested, it’s widely 
recognized that the new corn program is a 
flop. 

With acreage up by 25 percent (3 million 
acres), cotton is no doubt headed for 
trouble. 

Hog prices have fallen to break-even levels 
or lower and the worst is yet to come. 

Cattle numbers are building up at record 
rates. 

“Disastrous,” is an apt word to describe 
the poultry and egg situation. - 

And the President has turned thumbs 
down on what seemed a sincere attempt by 
Congress to improve the wheat program. 

No, conditions are not improving in agri- 
culture. If any other part of our econ- 
omy of such importance were in such a 
position, the Nation would consider it a 
depression and call for immediate action. 
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Yet this suggestion to pull away from agri- 
culture the only protection that it has, and 
without any other to take its place, is made 
by an organization supposedly speaking for 
the Nation’s businessmen. 

I wonder how many downtown merchants 
could remain open 6 months if they engaged 
in the type of free market practices which 
the national organization is propdsing for 
farmers? 

Suppose that all of those in business, from 
the steel manufacturers on down to the local 
dealer, were producing and marketing with- 
out restraint and that the price of the prod- 
uct was then determined strictly by the 
amount on hand? 

What would be the price of steel, and sub- 
sequently of hog feeders, stock tanks, barbed 
wire, and farm machinery, without industry’s 
production controls? 

Would the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
also ask Congress to do away with the tariff 
laws which support the price of manufac- 
tured commodities in this country? Would 
they favor legislation to outlaw the fair trade, 
suggested retail, cost plus, and the other 
forms. of administered pricing which’ are 
interwoven into the business economy? 

Farmers aren’t asking Congress to break 
up the pricing patterns of industry, nor have 
they asked that tariff laws be repealed. 

What farmers do desire is a national farm 
program that will give them the same meas- 
ure of protection of price and purchasing 
power now provided industry and labor. 

The farm is a business, too. 

The average farmer has an investment in 
land and machinery of more than $39,000, 
according to Government figures. 

The farmer must bear risks comparable, 
if not greater, than those of the average 
merchant. 

From his income he must pay interest, 
taxes, insurance, and keep his machinery and 
equipment in repair. 


Mr. Speaker, in furtherance of the 
efforts to reduce the farmer to a condi- 
tion of serfdom and peonage, self-seeking 
lobbyists are demanding that Congress 
deprive the farmer even of the right to 
organize and cooperate, the right freely 
accorded and utilized by every other 
branch of American industry. 

Members of Congress have received 
many letters from people who have been 
propagandized and victimized by the Na- 
tional Tax Equality Association and I 
am enclosing a come-on letter written by 
J. T. Chase, of National Tax Equality 
Association, in which he makes the usual 
solicitation of a contribution from Mr. 
Poe, treasurer of Anchor Serum Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. It would be interesting to 
know how much their take is a year from 
the unsuspecting victims on their sucker 
lists. But here is the letter: 

NATIONAL Tax EQUALITY ASSOCIATION, 

June 26, 1959. 





Mr. E. A. PoE, 
Treasurer, Anchor Serum Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo. : 

Dear Mr. PoE: In our recent telephone 
conversation, I discussed the prospects for 
legislation by the 86th Congress that will 
effectively tax cooperatives. 

Representative WiLBuR D. MILLs, chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
has stated that farm cooperatives will be 
taxed in 1959. His position is supported 
by recommendations of the U.S. Treasury. 

We must back the efforts of our friends in 
Congress and in the Treasury; therefore I 
urge your full support, as previously sug- 
gested, in the amount of $250. 

It is now that your help will count most. 
Please let us hear from you while time is still 
on our side. 

Sincerely, 
J. T. CHASE, 
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Mr. Speaker, and here is the answer 
which Mr. Davis mailed to Mr. Chase in 
response: 

ANCHOR SERUM Co., 
July 2, 1959. 
Mr. T. J. CHASE, 
National Taz Equality Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHASE: Mr. Poe reported to me of 
your telephone conversation with him, and 
further referred your letter to me for answer. 

Very likely there are certain cooperatives 
operating in the United States that are vio- 
lating the original principle, purposes and 
intent of the Capper-Volstead Act. However, 
when you refer to farm cooperatives I must 
take exception with you and your organiza- 


‘ tion’s viewpoint. The Nation’s farm cooper- 


atives have done more to upgrade the stand- 
ard of living of the U.S. farmer than any 
group in America. This in turn has pro- 
vided additional revenue for the farm family 
to purchase many necessities and luxury 
items, which has naturally assisted in aiding 
the overall economy of this country. 

Sincerely I feel that the many members 
and contributors to your association are 
not fully apprised of all of the facts, and 
would recommend that you become better ac- 
quainted with the operations of the true 
farnyer cooperatives. 

Needless to say we cannot honor your re- 
quest for a contribution to be used in the 
manner you have indicated. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE Davis, 
President. 


Mr. Speaker, also included is the list 
of the board of directors of the National 
Tax Equality Association as it appears 
on the back of their letterhead: 

Boarp or DIREcTORS 

Attorneys: B. E. Godfrey, McGown, God- 
frey, Logan & Decker, Fort Worth, Tex.; John 
Mason, Mason, Kndusen, Dickeson & Berk- 
heimer, Lincoln, Nebr. . 

Banking: George S. Eccles, president, First 
Security Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah; R. E. 
Gormley, vice president, Georgia Savings 
Bank & Trust Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Irvin Reid, 
president, Citizens Marine Jefferson Bank, 
Newport News, Va.; John R. Thompson, vice 
president, United Savings Bank, Tecumseh, 
Mich.; Harold V. Gleason, vice president, 
Franklin National Bank, Franklin Square, 
N.Y. 

Builders supply: R. R. Witt, president, 
Builders Supply Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

Clothing stores: F. S. Porter, Jr., president, 
H. Porter Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Coal: Philip P. Bash, president, C. E. Bash 
& Co., Inc., Huntington, Ind.; Charles P. 
Thompson, president, Calumet Coal Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Cotton ginners: Frank C. Brooks, assistant 
counsel, Southwestern Cotton Compress (a 
warehouse association), Dallas, Tex.; Garner 
M. Lester, president, G. M. Lester & Co., Jack- 
son, Miss.; W. H. Lovett, Dublin, Ga. 

Cotton shippers: Charles W. Shepard, Jr., 
Charles W. Shepard & Co., Gadsden, Ala. 

Dairy: David Pabst, president, Pabst 
Farms, Oconomowoc, Wis.; R. J. Spiers, vice 
president, Abbotts Dairies, Inc., Philadeiphia, 
Pa. 

Farm implements: L. H. Fleming, Jump 
Hardware & Implement Co., Queen Anne, Md. 
Farming: J. B. McWethy, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Fertilizer: R. B. Douglass, chairman of 
the board, Smith-Douglass Co., Inc., Norfolk, 
Va.; Howard A. Parker, president, Sylacauga 
Fertilizer Co., Sylacauga, Ala. 

Grain: Oscar L. Malo, president, Inter- 
mountain Elevator Co., Denver, Colo.; George 
Potgeter, Steamboat Rock, Iowa; F. P. Heffel- 
finger, Jr., general manager, Omaha Elevator 
Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

Grocers wholesale: C. S. Ragland, presi- 
dent, C. B. Ragland Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
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Hardware, wholesale: Wallace Campbell, 
president, Campbell Industrial Supply Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; L. L. Flemming, comptroller, 
Herr & Co., Lancaster, Pa.; George D. Krause 
III, president, George Krause Hardware Co., 
Lebanon, Pa.; Seth Marshall, Alworth Build- 
ing, Duluth, Minn.; L. D. Nuchols, president, 
American Hardware & Equipment Co., Char- 
lotte, N.C.; W. H. Terstegge, president, Strat- 
ton & Terstegge Co., Louisville, Ky.; H. L. 
Thompson, Jr., president, the Bostwick- 
Braun Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Insurance: O. D. Evans, president, Stand- 
ard Underwriters, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lumber: Robert G. Rote, president, the 
Alvin F. Rote Co., Monroe, Wis. 

Milling: R. E. Barinowski, president, Feed- 
right Milling Co., Augusta, Ga. 

Oil distributors: Elbert J. Townsend, 
Townsend Oil Co., Le Roy, N.Y. 

Oil production: E. C. Moriarty, Wichita, 
Kans. 

Paint: J. F. Kurfees, president, Kurfees 
Paint Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Petroleum refining: J. N. Champlin, 
Champlin Refining Co., Enid, Okla.; F. E. 
Mundell, Mundell Petroleum Co., Watertown, 
S. Dak. 

Petroleum, wholesale: W. G. Baskerville, 
treasurer, Western Oil & Fuel Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; R. J. Coughlin, president, 
Westland Oil Co., Minot, N. Dak. 

Pharmaceuticals: Arthur H. 
druggist, West New York, N.J. 

Seed: Howard S. Abbott, Abbott Supply 
Co., Georgetown, Del.; J. H. Epting, presi- 
dent, Epting Distributing Co., Leesville, 8.C. 

Telephone companies: William C. Henry, 
president, Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 
Bellevue, Ohio; W. J. Holladay, general 
manager, Alabama Telephone Co., Fayette, 
Ala. 


Mr. Speaker, every nationwide busi- 
ness, profession trade and industry in 
the country maintains its union, associa- 
tion, organization, and cooperation. 
Why should the farmer alone be denied 
that right—and especially when he is 
barely able to keep his head above water 
and of all the workers of the Nation is 
poorest paid and is permitted less voice 
in the control and management of his 
profession and his prices? 


Einbeck, 





Cultivate Creative Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
under laws to extend by remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing speech, entitled “Cultivate Crea- 
tive Citizenships,” by C. David Sadleir, 
president of Key Club International. I 
think this is a fine example of what 
these young men have to offer our coun- 
try. ; 
we CULTIVATE CREATIVE CITIZENSHIP 
(Address by C. David Sadleir, president, Key 

Club International, as presented to the 

12th annual Ontario-Quebec-Maritime Dis- 

trict of Key Clubs Convention, Sarnia, On- 

tario, March 31, 1959) 

Mr. Chairman, district officers, Interna- 
tional Trustee John, Kiwanians, Key Club- 
bers, and guests, it is an extreme pleasure 
for me to once again have the opportunity 
of sneaking to the service-minded youth of 
the ®-Q-M district. I bring greetings to all 
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of you from the Key Club International 
Board and the 45,000 young men we rep- 
resent. 

Twice now, within the past 2 years, I have 
shared the great experience of developing 
the theme and objectives of Key Club Inter- 
national. It is a distinct challenge and a 
real privilege for anyone to have a hand in 
formulating the policy and program that 
are the guiding lights of 45,000 young men. 
Each year the theme and objectives are de- 
veloped as the result of many steps involv- 
ing individual and group research on the 
part of the committee on resolutions at the 
international convention and, finally, the 
executive committee of the international 
board. It is unfortunate that such a small 
percentage of our membership really has the 
chance to concern themselves with the devel- 
opment of their program. Perhaps, this 
statement is misleading, because the chance 
is there; too many fail to take advantage of 
it by writing in their personal suggestions. 

However, for the credit of those 10 or 15 
individuals who are closest to the problem, it 
is necessary for me to point out that they 
are doing some original, creative thinking. 

“Key Club International, believing that re- 
spsibility is the great educator; that imag- 
ination is the difference between creative 
and routine living; aware of the fact that 
its membership is privileged to love and serve 
two great nations, and realizing that our 
citizenship was bought with a great price, 
proposes to cultivate creative citizenship, so 
that we may be worthy of our heritage.” 

The February Keynoter carried this intro- 
duction to our program for activity emphasis 
in 1959. Seven objectives have been devel- 
oped along with suggestions for implement- 
ing each. The objectives, which I’m sure all 
of you are familiar with, by now, when ana- 
lyzed are found to encompass the following: 
Spiritual values, juvemile decency, public 
apathy, full academic achievement, youth- 
adult cooperation, health and safety, crea- 
tive thought and activity, which to me is the 
binding thread of our entire goal. 

I do not intend to discuss the ways and 
means of carrying out this program. I have 
enough faith in the individual Key Clubber 
to believe that he can assimilate the sug- 
gestions which appeared with the original 
release of these objectives and, by so doing, 
bring this program to life. As a matter of 
fact, in my travels that have occurred since 
this program was released, I have already 
seen many evidences of the implementation 
of it. 

Further, I am confident that the young 
men of Key Club International will con- 
tinue to achieve the objectives with which 
they have been challenged. Instead, I want 
to illustrate the need and importance of each 
segment of this program. In short, I do not 
want to answer “How?” I want to answer 
“Why?” There is the question that too few 
of us bother to ask, even once in a while. 

This year, I have come to realize that there 
are two big reasons for the growth of our 
organization. First, the attitude of our 
sponsor, Kiwanis International—the attitude 
of let us counsel, let us advise, let us be a 
good friend—but, let the boys solve, let 
the boy do. Now, I’m not sure of the psy- 
chology behind this, but I do know the 
“let’s get the heck out there and do our job” 
effect that it has on you and on me. Sec- 
ond, the fact that in Key Clubbing the 
answer to “how?” is never the same. What 
might be a sound approach in Sarnia, could 
be a disastrous one in Savannah. In other 
words, our ultimate goal of unselfish service 
can be attained in many different ways. We 
have a flexible plan that can be easily adapt- 
ed to different local conditions. Thus, be- 
fore we could begin to discuss “how?” we 
would have to ask; “Where do you live?” 


This is our No, 1 objective as we set out 


to cultivate creative citizenship. Ralph 
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Waldo Emerson said, “Great men are they 
who see that the spiritual is stronger than 
any material force; that thoughts rule the 
world.” Just the other day, I read this 
phrase on a calendar, “Fear knocked on the 
door; faith answered; no one was there.” 
Key clubbers, we have our challenge, our in- 
dividual ability, our youth and, I hope, our 
enthusiasm. But, these are not enough to 
insure success. We must continually seek 
and heed God’s advice. Key Clubbing teaches 
us to serve others and often this appears to 
be hard work, “But God’s high wisdom knows 
a@ way—and this is sure, let come what may— 
who does God’s work will get God’s pay.” I 
wonder how many of us could put into 
words the connection between spiritual val- 
ues, civilization, and citizenship. Dr. 
Laurence M. Gould in This Week magazine 
said, “If America is to grow great, we must 
stop gagging at the word ‘spiritual’. Our task 
is to rediscover and reassert our faith in the 
spiritual, nonutilitarian values on which 
American life has really rested from its be- 
ginning.” 

We have chosen to recognize juvenile de- 
cency. There was a time (according to our 
fathers), when the kid across the street 
(definitely, not Dad) could push over the 
neighbor’s outhouse and be considered 
nothing but a mischievous boy. Now, thanks 
to the facilities of the press, radio, and TV, 
this mischievous boy with his juvenile prank 
has become a criminal at large. This is a 
bit exaggerated, but the point is that the 
majority of young people today are slandered 
and criticized for the wrongdoings of a few. 
I am not attempting to convince you that 
juvenile crime is not a growing problem, or 
that we should ignore these happenings. 
However, it would be nice to read about the 
activities of the local Scout troop on the 
2d page instead of the 22d page, and it would 
be a change to unfold the newspaper and 
read through the first page without finding 
the activity of some unfortunate, but rarely 
downright malicious teenager, glamorized to 
the point of ridiculousness. The great ma- 
jority of teenagers today, just as in the good 
old days, are friendly, high-thinking, God- 
fearing individuals who do deserve to be 
recognized. 

Perhaps, the adults forget or just overlook 
this fact; which brings up another field for 
our activity emphasis—active public interest 
in all phases of community, national, and 
international life. Here we must use those 
indirect. words, those polite, evasive ones 
with the meanings that can be interpreted 
in many ways; urge, encourage, because here 
we are dealing with adults, those people who 
are old enough to vote. But, we can, also, 
listen and watch and absorb. Arnold Toyn- 
bee has pointed out that “19 of 21 notable 
civilizations died from within and not by 
conquest from without. There were no 
bands playing and no flags waving when 
these civilizations decayed; it happened 
slowly, in the quiet and the dark when no 
one was aware.” Let us be aware, Key Club- 
bers, and let us encourage this in others. 

Full academic achievement—what a wealth 
of thought and worth is encased in this 
statement. In a previous speech this year, 
I suggested that knowledge is the first of 
three keys to a proud future. Selwyn Lloyd, 
British Foreign Secretary, who has also 
earned distinction as a lawyer and soldier, in 
an article entitled, “How To Live With the 
Russians,” listed the things without which 
nations cannot make lasting political de- 
cisions. First on his list was education. 
Senator Lrnpon B. JoHNson, majority leader, 
US. Senate, commenting under the title 
“What I Believe—And Why,” had this to 
say: “All nations are possessed of certain re- 
sources * * * of nature, of position, and of 
the human mind. Whatever we are to be, 
we must build from those things at our dis- 
posal, and to content ourselves with less than 
the ultimate potential is to deny our herit- 
age and our duty.” We have proposed to 
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cultivate creative citizenship so that we may 
be worthy of our heritage. Let us strive to 
gain our foundation of knowledge now. 

“Take kindly the counsel of the years, 
gracefully surrendering the things of youth.” 
These are the words of advice from the writ- 
ing of Max Ehrmann. This is the friendliest 
and, certainly, the most tactful way I have 
ever heard an adult say that we should “be 
seen and not heard.” It is true that we 
have still much to learn, but it is also true 
that we must acquire a good deal of our 
knowledge by working along with experienced 
people. Isn’t this the case when one starts 
out on a new job? Almost invariably, the 
management assigns an old experienced hand 
to help the new recruit adjust to the job. 
But is it not also true that not all of the 
good suggestions in the suggestion box come 
from these old, experienced workers. There 
are many things in the community that can 
be accomplished by youths and adults work- 
ing in cooperation and sharing the load. 
Thus, our objective to “stimulate more ac- 
tive cooperation between youths and adults.” 
There is a special relationship for Key Club- 
bers and Kiwanians. To the Key Clubbers I 
say this: “Be ever aware of your individual 
debt to the men of Kiwanis for providing the 
rich opportunity of Key Clubbing.” And, to 
the Kiwanians let me express the sincere hope 
that you realize the potential and scope of 
this youth organization you have chosen to 
sponsor. Let Key Clubbers share in your 
projects, but not just as errand boys. These 
are young men who dig deep, think tall, and 
dream true. 

Did you ever stop to think that there is a 
connection “between your personal health, 
your citizenship, and ultimately your free- 
dom. Again, quoting Selwyn Lloyd: “Every 
legal or economic inequality because of creed, 
color, or race, every social injustice that sets 
apart ‘a second-class citizenry’ is as good 
as an enemy salient in our front line.” Mr. 
Lloyd is referring here to the social caste 
system, but I wanted to incorporate his 
phrase “second-class citizenry.” A healthy 
nation of good citizens, that is, a nation of 
citizens healthy in mind and body, and soul, 
is necessary for freedom. One, of the great 
responsibilities of free people is to strengthen 
ourselves through good health and safety 
programs. We of Key Club International 
realize this and have incorporated these 
ideas in our sixth objective:, “Inspire safety 
consciousness and realization of the need 
for mental and physical fitness.” 

Behind the Speaker’s desk, high on the 
wall of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
inscribed for all to see and all to ponder, 
are these words of the great statesman, 
Daniel Webster: “Let us develop the re- 
sources of our land, call forth its power, 
build up its institutions, promote all its great 
interest, and see whether we, also, in our day 
and generation may not perform something 
worthy to be remembered.” 

Surely, this is the secret wish of every 
thinking teenager. All of us, somewhere in 
our long, long thoughts have wondered what 
our individual purpose is, On the other 
hand, all of us, as we sweat out a set of 
examinations, as we rack our brain for the 
solution to the algebra problem, as we crawl 
out of bed for school on Monday morning, 
have asked ourselves the question, “Is it 
worth the effort?” 


Have you ever stood at the end of a long 
school corridor, after classes have been. dis- 
missed, after the corridor is empty and the 
only light is that provided by the late after- 
noon sun? If you have, and most of us have, 
then I know that your answer to “Is it worth 
the effort?” must be “Yes.” To say “No” 
would be to deny the thrill of that basketball 
game, the wonderful companionship of our 
fellow students, the dedication of our teach- 
ers, and the love and encouragement of our 
parents. To say “No” is to fail in our duty 
and forsake our heritage. 
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Going. Building. Creating. That’s fun, 
that’s living. Arriving is the end. We have 
chosen to cultivate creative citizenship. We 
must, therefore, go, build, and create. This 
is our program—our challenge for 1959. To 
meet this challenge successfully we must 
strive through creative thought and creative 
activity. It is not enough to just keep the 
ball rolling. Some morning we will wake up 
and find that the choices of buying or selling, 
of voting, of striking or not striking, of build- 
ing a new school, of giving foreign aid, of 
war or peace, is now ours. God help us then 
if ~we have failed our duty or forsaken our 
heritage. 

Ours is a noble cause based on high ideals. 
Let us use our minds and be creative. 

Doing, even if what is done turns out to be 
unsuccessful, is the way of the creative man. 
The man who sees a dozen possibilities, but 
who has not the initiative to act on any one of 
them, is not creative. We are not equally 
creative, but that should not be an excuse to 
wait for a push or pull. We have been pro- 
vided with a rich opportunity by the men 
of Kiwanis International. The program is 
there challenging each of us. Now is the 
time to answer it with our interest, our 
youthful enthusiasm, and the ultimate that 
we have in creativeness. 

Fellows, I know we can do it; we are doing 
it right now. This is but one inning in the 
game of life and I guess we’re still on the 
bench, or carrying water and peeling the 
oranges. But, our turn at bat is coming soon 
and I know 45,000 young men that will be 
ready. Get all you can out of key clubbing 
and be humbly proud that you are a Key 
Clubber. 

Is it worth the effort to cultivate creative 
citizenship? 


“Two roads diverged in a yellow wood 
And sorry I could not travel both 

And be one traveler; long I stood 

And looked down one as far as I could 
To where it bent in the undergrowth; 


“Then took the other, as just as fair, 
And having perhaps the better claim 
Because it was grassy and wanted wear. 
Though as for that the passing there 
Had worn them really about the same. 


“And both that morning equally lay 
In leaves no step had trodden black. 
Oh, I kept the first for another day. 
Yet, knowing how way leads on to way 
I doubted if I should ever come back. 


“I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence 
Two roads diverged in a wood and I~ 
I took the one less traveled by 
And that has made all the difference.” 
—From “The Road Not Taken,” by 
Robert Frost. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therewith an article by the dis- 
tinguished writer for the Charleston 
News and Courier, Anthony Harrigan, 
appearing in the magazine U.S.A., under 


date of July 17, 1959, entitled “Subma-. 


rines and Our Island Continent.” 
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Mr. Speaker, I commend this to the 
House of Representatives: 

SUBMARINES AND OUR ISLAND CONTINENT 

(By Anthony Harrigan) 

“Antisubmarine warfare is as big a prob- 
lem as air defense.” 

Rear Adm. John S. Thach, USN, comman- 
der of task force ALFA, makes this assertion 
and pauses. 

Overhead, on the flight deck of the Valley 
Forge, flagship of the ASW force, Grumman 
S2F tracking aircraft are landing. The noise 
drowns out talk in the admiral’s mess. We 
wait for quiet, so we can resume our talk 
of antisubmarine tactics and equipment. 
Present are Admiral Thach’s staff officers 
and engineers from General Dynamics and 
Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge and Convair. 
An editor of Fortune magazine came aboard 
this afternoon. 

The conversation in the admiral’s mess 
has ranged far. We have heard suggestions 
for callapsible sonar buoys as big as a house. 
A civilian pointed out what we all are well 
aware of—that the Department of Defense 
has spent comparatively little funds on anti- 
submarine warfare. Task force ALFA was 
the creation of ‘the Office of Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Several of the officers at table have stressed 
the need for an electric fence—an undersea 
DEW line to protect the United States 
against Soviet submarine attack. 

Admiral Thach points out that as soon as 
the American people understood the capa- 
bility of long-range bombers, they demanded 
an adequate Air Force. He is convinced they 
will do what is mecessary once they grasp 
the threat posed by the 450 submarines of 
the Red fleet. The admiral hammers home 
the theme of American vulnerability to mis- 
sile attack from Soviet submarines. 

“Chicago,” he says, “is easier to hit than 
this ship.” 

After coffee we go to flag plot, the nerve 
center of task force ALFA. The ports are 
sealed in this cabin high in the Valley Forge. 
But the radar shows us at the center of the 
dark viewer, with 5 destroyers moving 
around us in a protective circle screen at a 
range of 10,000 yards. Somewhere under the 
seas nearby are two-hunter-killer subma- 
rines, Sea Leopard and Cubera, which belong 
to this task force. 

This small group of warships—and a com- 
panion force of similar makeup which op- 
erates out of Quonset, R.I—are the only 
ready antisubmarine units in the Atlantic 
Fleet. To protect the shores of this country 
against Soviet undersea aggression, the De- 
partment of Defense has authorized the use 
of 2 aircraft carriers built and paid for in 
World War II, and 10 destroyers of the same 
vintage. Such is the material with which 
Admiral Thach and the officers and men of 
his command prepare a defense against an 
enemy undersea fleet bigger than all the sub- 
marine forces of the free world nations com- 
bined. 

But there is no grumbling or off-the-record 
anger at the skimpy forces assigned. “We 
need high motivation,” says Admiral Thach, 
“and I think we have it. Every person in 
this outfit is trying his level best to get the 
last bit of detection out of every piece of 
equipment.” 

Both the zeal of the men in ALFA and 
the inadequacies of their equipment are 
evident in flag plot. Commander R. A, 
Ryzow, operations officer for ALFA, is plot- 
ting the results of a Whisky 2 Uniform 
exercise on a large plexiglass board. The 
marks he makes on the board with a grease 
pencil represent reported sonar contacts. 
The S2F tracking planes have dropped sonar 

devices—and are employing 
a type of echo in their search for 
the target submarine. If nothing results, 
they will follow a rectangular search pattern 
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over an ocean area of several hundred square 
miles. 

Killing is not the problem of ASW. For 
the kill, the Navy has atomic depth bombs. 
“But,” says Admiral Thach, “We must find a 
sub before we can kill it.” 

The nature of the ocean depths makes 
this an enormously difficult job. The depths 
are dark but not in the least silent. Whole 
mountain ranges lie below the surface of the 
Atlantic. Vast troughs and canyons and 
strange cavities are to be found under the 
seas. Temperature layers provide protective 
barriers for submarines. Sonar cannot pene- 
trate these layers. Differences in salinity 
affect acoustical conditions. Most confusing 
of all is the noise of marine life. Hissing 
electric eels, moaning whales, and booming 
drumfish persuade sonar operators that what 
they hear is a submarine. 

Finding a submarine says Admiral Thach, 
is not even as simple as finding a needle 
in a haystack for the haystack itself is 
against us. The sonarsman, who may be a 
19-year-old boy aboard a helicopter, des- 
troyer or killer sub has to figure out, says 
the Admiral, what is a whale, a school of 
fish, a bottom pinnacle, a figment of imag- 
ination, or really a submarine. 

Tremendously important for the sonars- 
man is the amount of pinging tune he gets 
in during a fleet exercise. This is actual lis- 
tening time. And much depends on the 
sonarsman’s inherent ability, whether he has 
an ear for this music of the seas. 

The difficulties involved in submarine de- 
tection and the classification of underwater 
sounds indicates the vastness of the tasks 
that lie ahead. And, of course, the Nation 
has not begun to comprehend the outline of 
the problem. 

The task of public information confront- 
ing the Navy’s ASW forces is similar to that 
which would exist if the Government did not 
believe that the Strategic Air Command 
needed either the latest radar or an efficient 
early warning system. 

The Soviets have not yet begun to employ 
their submarine fleet in international black- 
mail maneuvers. Admiral Thach points out, 
however, that this fleet is a “versatile in- 
strument for diplomatic pressure.” When 
the Soviets commit this fleet, the United 
States must be prepared. It must have an ef- 
fective undersea deterrent. There must also 
be surveillance of ocean areas. 

“We must,’ says the commander of task 
force ALFA, “have detection measured in 
miles instead of yards. We must have in- 
stant assurance that what we detect is really 
a submarine. We must be able to keep close 
tabs on millions of square miles of oceans, to 
a depth of nearly 1,000 feet, round the clock, 
7 days a week, in every area of the world 
where submarines could secretly position 
themselves for a surprise attack upon us or 
on our allies. In short, we must be able to 
show a consistent ability to place our 
weapons over every potentially hostile sub- 
marine, as the surest deterrent to hostility. 

The admiral tersely concludes, “We can’t 
do that today.” 

Some progress has been made in shore- 
based surveillance of ocean areas. The Navy 
will not discuss what it has in this respect, 
But it is known that some detection in- 
formation is passed to the fleet from shore 


“stations. 


The Navy’s real successes lie in the equip- 
ment and techniques developed for its mobile 
forces at sea. These will always be neces- 
sary, Admiral Thach declares. His argument 
is, “No burglar alarm ever caught a burglar.” 

Among the search devices are the airborne 
anomaly detector, which reports disturbances 
produced in the earth’s magnetic field by the 
presence of large metallic objects such as 
submarines. The Navy calls this MAD hunt- 
ing; echo ranging with bombs dropped from 
search aircraft; and the “sniffer gear,” equip- 
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ment which chemically 
submarine’s exhaust. 

The need for scientific contributions to 
ASW is enormous. Every field of science can 
contribute. For example, the MAD gear was 
developed by industrial firms searching for 
oil off the gulf coast. One of the immediate 
technical needs is for an explosive charge, 
to be used in echo-ranging, that sends pre- 
cisely the right frequency for sonar buoys. 

Often, aboard the Valley Forge, it seems 
that dinner time in the officer’s mess is mere- 
ly a time for a brainstorming session—with 
scientists and engineers tossing around far- 
fetched ideas, or what the layman might so 
regard if he were ignorant of the need for 
radical new devices. 

The conversations at Admiral Thach’s table 
and in flag plot remind one how markedly 
naval warfare has changed in less than a 
generation. The basic ingredients are the 
same: Human courage, as in the case of the 
helicopter pilots who hover over a stormy 
sea as their dipping sonar on a cable probes 
the depths; and good judgment, as in the 
case of the operations officers who must take 
the clues furnished by combat intelligence 
and decide when to pursue and when to 
abandon a search. 

Added to these ancient ingredients of suc- 
cessful naval warfare is the need for ability 
to grasp the technology of electronics and 
for evaluating ideas and theories. It is a 
tribute to the Navy that it has within its 
ranks men who combine the qualities of 
seamen and fighters and, yes, intellectuals 
(in the best sense of the word). 

Sub hunting is like playing a kind of elec- 
tronic chess. The master chess player is the 
task force’s commanding officer, Admiral 
Thach. As a young fighter pilot in the 
1920’s, he flew with a demonstration squad- 
ron in which the wing tips of each plane 
were tied by a manila line to the next plane 
in formation. He was a Navy test pilot and 
an expert in gunnery techniques. As a lieu- 
tenant commander aboard the carrier Lez- 
ington, he developed fighter tactics that 
helped smash the Japanese at Midway and 
in other engagements in the Pacific theater 
in World War II. He planned and directed 
the final offensive air blows against the Jap- 
anese homeland. 

During the Korean war, Admiral Thach 
commanded the aircraft carrier Sicily that 
provided close air support for the Inchon 
landing and the fight to the sea from Chosin 
Reservoir. Later came tours of duty in the 
Pentagon and in the scientific sections of 
the Navy. Admiral Thach has brought to 
his current assignment a passionate interest 
in -the application of science to weaponry. 

Unfortunately, the intelligence and enthu- 
siasm of Admiral Thach and his team of offi- 
cers in Task Force ALFA cannot make up for 
the tragic lag in U.S. oceanographic research. 
The nation that wins the undersea battle 
may well be the nation that best understands 
the secrets of the sea. To pry these secrets 
from nature the Soviets have 18 large, mod- 
ern oceanographic research vessels at sea; 
the United States has 3 small vessels. 

The most grave statement which I heard 
Admiral Thach make regarding the Soviet 
undersea menace is this: “I believe the Rus- 
sians have made a greater contribution to 
the International Geophysical Year in ocean- 
ographic research than they have in space.” 

When one ponders on the significance of 
that declaration, the gravity of the ASW 
problem comes home with tremendous im- 
pact. If the Russians master the secrets of 
the sea—as, for example, the layers of tem- 
perature in the sea in which sonar efficiency 
is seriously reduced, then American advances 
in weaponry could be completely negated. 
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The United States cannot afford to be 
ignorant of the sea. In addition to basic 
research, a system must be set up whereby 
the fleet has an efficient undersea conditions 
reporting service—an undersea weather bu- 
reau, so to speak. Effective use of sonar 
requires that commands to know the salinity, 
density and other special conditions of 
waters in which they are operating. This 
means—to cite only a single need—regular 
sampling and analysis of sea water in all 
operating areas of U.S. naval forces. Knowl- 
edge of the weather beneath the seas is the 
key to successful ASW. 

If lack of basic scientific research is a 
major liability under which the Navy’s ASW 
forces operate, it is by no means the only 
one. Outmoded or inadequate equipment is 
another handicap to those who are desper- 
ately seeking ways and means of dealing with 
the Soviet submarine menace. 

One need look no further than flag plot 
aboard the Valley Forge to see that the 
genius of America has not been lavished on 
ASW. The task of the staff officers in flag 
plot is to evaluate the information coming 
from combat intelligence and to decide what 
must be done about it. One finds in flag plot 
some very intelligently conceived status 
boards on which are listed ship dispositions 
and the progress of hunter-killer operations. 
These are valuable aids to understanding the 
overall work of the formation during war 
games or actual combat. But they are far 
short of what American science and industry 
should be able to supply. Reports are made 
to the flag bridge either verbally or on 
printed forms. Obviously, this is too slow a 
procedure in an era of push-button elec- 
tronic warfare. Task force ALFA and other 
naval units committed to the defense of our 
country deserve the best in data processing 
and data presentation equipment. It is 
utterly fantastic that hundreds of non- 
essential American businesses should be 
equipped with electronic computers while 
the defenders of our shores should be with- 
out them. 

This deprived condition of the fleet indi- 
cates another victory of the antimilitary 
propagandists over the defense need of the 
United States. 

Nor is the electronic computer field the 
only area in which inadequacies of equip- 
ment exist. There is need for bigger and 
better search planes with more electronic 
equipment and improved data presentation 
for pilots. Today’s helicopter, the Sikorsky 
HSS-1, is a fine piece of machinery. But 
search missions, which may last many hours, 
even days, require helicopters with longer 
range and greater endurance. Existing sonar 
can’t be dipped into the sea to a sufficient 
depth. The weight and size of the cable 
necessitates a helicopter with greater weight- 
lifting capability and more room. Noise in 
the HSS-1 imposes too great a strain on 
the crew. The fact that the model now 
in service is not an amphibian makes hover- 
ing dangerous, creating a strain in the minds 
of the pilots and rendering night operations 
impossible. A turbine-powered amphibian 
helicopter has been developed, but it will 
not be introduced into the fleet until late 
1961. Yet the need for such a helicopter is 
right now. 

Even more serious is the general condition 
of warships in the Atlantic Fleet. Rear Adm, 
John C. Daniel, USN, commandant of the 
6th Naval District, pointed out recently that 
of the more than 200 ships in the Atlantic 
Fleet, only 22 are less than 13 years old. 
The Valley Forge was built and paid for dur- 
ing World War II. So were the destroyers 
assigned to task force ALFA. 

The Valley Forge lacks an angled deck. 
No surface-to-air missiles or modern rapid- 
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firing antiaircraft guns have been fitted in 
the flagship. ‘The ship is without a forced 
ventilation system on the hangar deck. Sim- 
ilar inadequacies characterize destroyers in 
the fleet. Nor can they be overcome by 
piecemeal additions of equipment or patch- 
work repairs.. 

Too many ships in the fleet are too old; 
years of hard steaming. have taken the life 
out of them. Furthermore, the needs of to- 
day’s operations call for wholly new ships. 
Vastly increased speed, bigger sonar, im- 
proved communications, and defensive and 
offensive missiles and rockets are the re- 
quirements that must be met if the US. 
Navy is to fulfill its mission. 

If our Government has been slow to fur- 
nish funds to the U.S. Navy for essential 
equipment, the Soviet Government has not 
treated their navy accordingly. Admiral 
Thach points out that the Soviet Union 
has devoted a large measure of its indus- 
trial productivity to the build-up of its sub- 
marine fieet. The Soviet undersea competi- 
tion is serious,* for many of the Red fleet’s 
subs are the modern Zebra type that has 
ample cruising range for operations aimed 
at our Atlantic coast. In addition to the 
conventionally powered Red subs, some of 
which are equipped with air-breathing 
guided missiles similar to the U.S. Navy’s 
Regulus missile, the Soviets are reportedly 
at work on five nuclear-powered submarines. 
These are said to be under construction at 
Severodvinsk, a port near Archangel. Fur- 
thermore, Soviet-type submarines are being 
built in Communist China. 

The size, newness, and capability of the 
Soviet undersea fleet, coupled with the 
smaliness of our ASW forces and their de- 
ficiencies in modern equipment, indicate 
that the national defense situation has 4 
dimension of seriousness not recognized by 
the public. Further economizing at the ex- 
pense of the military in favor of vastly in- 
creased foreign economic aid and other 
inflationary national and international sub- 
sidies will reduce our chances of gaining 
clear technical superiority over the Soviet 
undersea fleet. 

Sagely, Admiral Thach says, “We cannot 
pack up our whole economy and go off chas- 
ing submarines.” He notes, however, that 
“On the other hand, we can no longer shrug 
off the submarine threat.” 

The irreducible minimum for defense of 
American coastal waters and major sub- 
marine transit areas is four antisubmarine 
task forces. These are the essential mobile 
forces needed to provide any sort of effective 
deterrent to undersea aggression. 

Beyond the immediate creation of such 
forces, however, must be prompt action to 
modernize the fleet. Replacements must be 
built for ships designed in the 1930’s and 
built in the early 1940’s—ships that more 
than paid for themselves in victorious action 
during World War II. 

We must modernize our fleet and create 
the best possible “task forces for antisub- 
marine warfare. Such action is absolutely 
necessary unless we are prepared to surrender 
control of the ocean depths to the Soviet 
Union and abandon our supremacy on and 
under the seas surrounding this island con- 
tinent of North America. 





1 Eprror’s Note.—The fact that the Soviet 
military threat to our country is far greater 
today than the Soviet economic threat was 
shown conclusively by H. W. Balgooyen, ex- 
ecutive vice president of American & Foreign 
Power Co., chairman, Inter-American Coun- 
cil, in his brilliant article “Soviet Offen- 
sives: Real and Illusory” for U.S.A. magazine, 
vol. VI, No. 10, May 22, 1959. 
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Lest We Forget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I hereby 
submit for the information of the Mem- 
bers some thoughts on the steel manage- 
ment lockout that reveals some for- 
gotten facts. It includes a letter and 
resolution from Local 1011, United Steel- 
workers of America, AFL-CIO, East Chi- 
cago, Ind.: 

UNITED SLEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Locat 1011, 
Indiana Harbor Ind., August 7, 1959. 
Representative Ray J. MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Enclosed please find copy of resolution 
adopted by local union 1011, United Steel- 
workers of America, AFL-CIO, East Chicago, 
Ind. 

We definitely are of the opinion that ac- 
tion as stated in the resolution is needed if 
we are to achieve stability of employment in 
the steel industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
RENO MussATT, 
President, 
JacCK WHITESIDE, 
Recording Secretary. 


STEEL INDUSTRY REGULATORY RESOLUTION 


The steel industry’s arrogant and selfish 
attitude which has forced its employees to 
strike for the fifth time since World War 
II only reflects their past disregard and con- 
tempt for their employees. 

In 1892, at Homestead, Pa., their hired 
thugs and goons smashed the employees’ at- 
tempt to gain union recognition. In 1919, 
they again resorted to force and violence 
plus the blackballing of hundreds of their 
employees to smash the employees’ attempt 
to gain union recognition, They further 
demonstrated their disregard for their em- 
ployees by being the last of the major indus- 
tries to adopt the 8-hour day. 

In 1937, they again resorted to force and 
violence to smash their employees’ attempt 
to gain union recognition. They further 
showed their contempt by discharging hun- 
dreds of employees for merely belonging to 
a labor union, a right guaranteed by our 
Constitution and restated, by now, by the 
National Labor Relations Act of 19365. 

Steelworkers have been forced to strike 
to gain social and economic benefits which 
other industries have granted their em- 
ployees through the medium of peaceful col- 
lective bargaining; namely, pensions, insur- 
ance, wage increases, shift differentials, 
weekend premiums, vacation, etc. 

The history of the steel industry is one of 
crisis after crisis, instability in employment 
end utter disregard for the welfare of the 
employee. 

Their present attitude only sustains the 
late President Philip Murray’s theory that 
the steel industry is only tolerating us, not 
accepting us, and is only biding its time to 
revert back to the laws of the jungle. 

Their spokesmen have publicly stated that 
without government intervention the steel- 
workers would not have been granted the 
gains they presently enjoy. 

It is no secret that government interven- 
tion has played a major role in the settle- 
ment of every strike since 1987. It is the 
responsibility of government to protect the 
welfare of its citizens. 
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The enactment of the Railway Labor Act, 
by the U.S. Congress in 1926, has done much 
toward stabilizing good management-labor 
relationship in an industry which was in 
constant turmoil. 

Steel is basic to our economy and the wel- 
fare of our Nation depends upon its con- 
tinued peaceful and fruitful operation. The 
control of such a vital industry must not 
be left entirely in the hands of people whose 
very history and records show contempt and 
disregard for their employees: So, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That Local Union 1011, United 
Steelworkers of America, AFL-CIO, call upon 
the President of the United States, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, and Secretary of Labor James 
Mitchell to immediately explore the possi- 
bility of proposing regulatory legislation to 
bring to an end the ever reoccurring crises in 
the steel industry; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to President David J. McDonald, Di- 
rector Joseph Germano, Senators Estes Ke- 
fauver, Paul Douglas, Vance Hartke, Homer 
Capehart, Congressman Ray Madden, the 
Hammond Times, and the Gary Post-Trib- 
une; be it further 

Resolved, That President David J. McDon- 
ald distribute copies of this resolution to 
all striking local unions of the United Steel- 
workers of America, AFL-CIO. 





Last Chance for a Test 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
congressional control of Federal spend- 
ing has never been needed more than at 
present, when we end a fiscal year with 
the largest peacetime deficit in our his- 
tory, and we see requests for raising the 
debt limit presented to the Congress, and 
at a time when we must continue tax 
measures intended for wartime to pre- 
vent even greater deficits. 

During the last Congress H.R. 8002 was 
adopted and become Public Law 85-759. 
This measure would put into effect the 
Hoover Commission’s plan for account- 
ing in the Federal Government, if it is 
implemented by the President and the 
Congress. Unfortunately very little has 
been accomplished thus far. The 
following editorial appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of Friday, 
June 26,1959. I hope that this editorial 
will point up to all Members the need to 
implement this law, to return fiscal con- 
trol to the Congress: 

Last CHANCE FOR A TEST 

Congress has one more chance at this ses- 
sion to test an important budget reform it 
approved less than a year ago but so far seems 
to have almost forgotten. This is the Hoover 
Commission’s plan for annual accounting 
by Federal departments and agencies of all 
appropriations carried over from previous 
years. 

Senator Kucnet, of California, reminded 
the Senate this week that nothing has been 
done as yet to comply with President Eisen- 
hower’s request that the so-called accrual- 
accounting system be tried out in six de. 
partments and agencies, Efforts of support- 
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several appropriation bills a provision for 
such accounting have met with rebuffs either 
in committee or on the floor. 

However, Congress has a last chance to 
give the plan a test, although in a rather 
small way. The Senate has voted to provide 
for such a tryout in the Panama Canal Zone. 
The authority was included in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce appropriation bill, now 
pending before a conference committee. We 
hope the conferees will approve the provi- 
sion. 

Why Congress has been so reluctant to 
adopt the new accounting method as a gen- 
eral policy is a mystery. Usually Congress 
is quick to seize any opportunity to exer- 
cise better control of Federal spending. And 
the Hoover proposal would give Congress a 
firmer grip on the pursestrings of the Fed- 
eral establishment. As Senator KvucHEL 
succinctly put it, Congress then could tell 
the executive branch: “So much you may 
spend next year and not 1 cent more.” 





This Is a Modern Army 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include therewith an address made by 
the distinguished Secretary of the Army 
at the annual meeting of the Association 
of the U.S. Army held here in Washing- 
ton on August 5, 1959. The Secretary 
spoke on the subject “This Is a Modern 
Army.” No American has worked harder 
to keep our gallant men and women of 
the Army capable of meeting the prob- 
lems of modern warfare. His efforts are 
more and more being realized by Amer- 
icans. The American Army is a modern 
Army, the American Army stands be- 
tween communism, which is slavery, and 
freedom. In this fight for liberty, Wilber 
Brucker deserves the appreciation of our 
Nation and of the world. 

The address follows: 


Tus Is A MopERN ARMY 


(Remarks by the Honorable Wilber M. 
Brucker, Secretary of the Army, Associa- 
tion of the US. Army, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, August 5, 1959) 

Sgt. Donald H. Knigge (Ki-na&g’-é), to- 
night’s soldier of the future, is presented by 
the U.S. Army Combat Development Experi- 
mentation Center, Fort Ord, Calif. He was 
selected to attend the AUSA meeting because 
of his outstanding bearing, soldierly qualities, 
and high performance of duty. 

He is a squad leader of a combat engi- 
neer platoon, First Battle Group, 10th In- 
fantry Combat Development Experimenta- 
tion Center. 

Sergeant Knigge was made a sergeant after 
only 19 months in the Army, during which 
he served in the Far East. He is 22, single, 
and entered the service at Waucanda, Ill. 
On two occasions he was named soldier of 
the month, and also was named driver of the 
month at Combat Development Experimen- 
tation Center. He has recently reenlisted for 
a 6-year period, having selected the US, 
Army for his career. 

This is the new soldier of 1965. 
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Please take off your helmet, Sergeant 
Knigge. 

You have seen this outfit many times dur- 
ing the last 3 days. I just wanted to prove 
there really is a man inside all that para- 
phernalia—a man with a heart and a mind, 
with the courage, initiative, aggressiveness, 
and discipline I spoke of earlier—a soldier. 

Remember that whatever the soldier may 
wear, with whatever weapons he may be 
armed, he is still the eternal man who goes 
into battle alone, and holds in his two hands 
the security of the Nation. 

Nothing is more important to the future 
of the Army, and the future of our beloved 
country, than a proper understanding of that 
fact. The Army is a living, progressive, in- 
dispensable part of American life, the em- 
bodiment and defender of American princi- 
ples. 

The contribution which this association is 
making throughout the country toward a 
better understanding of the high importance 
of our Army to the national defense is unique 
and highly significant. 

When we compare the first annual meet- 
ing of this association in October 1955 with 
this meeting, we can readily see that the 
progress of the Association of the U.S. Army 
has been nothing short of remarkable. 

Moreover, the program we have witnessed 
during the last 3 days, together with the 
tremendously impressive military and in- 
dustrial exhibits, illustrates just how impor- 
tant these meetings have become, They 
provide us with the best possible forum for 
disseminating information and for obtaining 
the views and ideas of some of the best minds 
in our country. 


Our Army has a truly global mission. This 
Nation is associated with 45 other. nations 
in the most powerful system of collective 
security ever created. Army personnel are 
serving in more than 70 foreign countries 
and areas. It can be truly said that the 
sun never sets on the U.S. Army. It stands 
shoulder to shoulder with the troops of our 
allied friends around the world as a potent 
reminder that we are ready to honor our 
international agreements promptly, and to 
@ppose any aggression with the full force of 
American military might if need be. Nearly 
half the strength of our Army is stationed 
overseas. 

. om . . a 


In the past few days you have participated 
in discussion with the experts on what is 
required to make a modern army capable 
of meeting such vast responsibilities. At 
a time when there is no letup in interna- 
tional tensions, when the responsibilities of 
the Army seem to increase, there is a tend- 
ency to dwell on our shortcomings and to 
overlook our great strengths. While the 
presentations and your discussions have 
quite properly centered on the more concrete 
requirements of a modern Army, I feel that 
our great, underlying strength is derived 
from such intangibles as morale and esprit 
de corps. 

The Army today has one attribute which 
ranks in importance far above any new 
weapon, item of equipment, or concept— 
and that is the new, restless, and revolu- 
tionary mental outlook among its Officers 
and men—an outlook which is constantly 
searching for something better and always 
looking for something more suitable to the 
requirements of the age. After all, a modern 
army is one which is equipped to perform 
its functions in a modern world, and one 
which stays modern. In my opinion, the 
greatest single asset we have today is this 
new attitude and habit of thinking—and I 
have seen it everywhere—which is ready to 
cast away any outmoded ideas while seek- 
Ing with a high degree of originality and 
imagination to stay ahead in an age when 
technological advancements occur with 
breathtaking speed. Implicit in this kind 
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of thinking is the realization that we must 
not lose sight of today’s task—that we must 
be ready at all times to fight with what we 
have, that we dare not let our present battle- 
field capabilities decline while dreaming up 
new ideas for the future. 

That is the kind of thinking we have to- 
day. We have an Army that, first of all, 
is proud of its traditions and its 145 cam- 
paign streamers. While the Army is capable 
of waging war today with the weapons now 
in its hands, it is constantly thinking of new 
ways to use the information that science 
and technology are giving it. It is a proud 
army with its feet on the ground and its 
eyes on tomorrow. 

As Secretary of the Army, I speak as the 
head of the Army family. 

Proud to have such a large and enthusias- 
tic family. 

Illustration of Fisher family—father and 
seven sons. 


When one was scratched all bled. 
Honor to one was felt by all. 


I want it to be like that with this Army 
family. 

I want you to bleed with me and with each 
other when things go wrong for the Army. 
Feel pride with me and share your pride with 
each other about the Army’s achievements. 


ARMY-MINDED 


Develop a loyalty to the Army which is per- 
sonal and real. 

This has been a splendid annual meeting, 
but to look back upon it merely as a pleasant 
occasion would be the gravest mistake you 
could make. 

What you have received here, take with 
you and spread it throughout your individ- 
ual spheres of influence. 

In this audience are representatives of 
virtually every element in American life— 
active Army, Reserve components, ROTC, 
business and industry, the scientific commu- 
nity, Government, the press, and the civic 
leadership of the Nation. 

Each has a vital and inescapable responsi- 
bility to make a dynamic effort to get the 
truth as we know it across to the American 
people as a whole, to make it our own indi- 
vidual guideline, and contribute in every 
way possible to the on-going of the Army. 

You have heard a lot about the modern 
Army, and the new weapons and equipment 
which have been developed to bring it to a 
high level of technological superiority. 

Without in any way discounting the im- 
measurable value of modernization-along all 
lines, I would remind you not to forget that 
there are many old-fashioned things which 
will never lose their value—are as indispen- 
sable to the capability of the Army today as 
they ever were. 

One of these is courage—good, old-fash- 
ifoned American courage. 

Foch’s comment to Pershing: “Trouble 
with the American soldier, he has never 
learned to retreat.” 

He still has never learned to retreat, and 
I know he never will. 

Initiative: Always a characteristic of the 
American soldier. 

Aggressiveness: Has earned victory on 
countless battlefields. 

Discipline: The invariable hallmark of 
quality and capability in any military organ- 
ization from the legions of Rome to the 
Pentomic U.S. Army. 

Requirements of modern warfare: Great 
mobility, wide dispersion of troops, small 
units self-sufficiency and initiative—all place 
far greater emphasis than ever before on the 
importance of these old-fashioned Army vir- 
tues. Never sell them short. 

Good seeds from the past, planted in fertile 
ground, will produce a bountiful harvest. 
That is one reason we brought the Army flag 
into being. From the heritage of the Army’s 
past, reaching across the years from Ticon- 
deroga to Korea, comes the most potent and 
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enduring inspiration for new and even great- 
er accomplishments. 

When we examine some of the Army’s ele- 
ments of strength, we cannot help but think 
of personnel. The individual soldier will al- 
ways be the ultimate weapon. In a sense, 
the individual soldier must also be modern- 
ized. Our manpower modernization can be 
accomplished in a variety of ways, greater 
emphasis upon our personnel policies, upon 
acquisition of skills, upon early recognition 
and selection of leaders, and upon recogniz- 
ing psychological stability. 

We have today the finest officers and en- 
listed men in the active Army, and by that 
I mean the National Guard and the Army 
Reserve, that we have ever had. The recent 
elimination of 72,000 ineffective and the au- 
thority to reject substandard individuals 
prior to induction, have contributed materi- 
ally to the improvement of our enlisted per- 
sonnel. Equally important is our success in 
retaining qualified and trained individuals 
in the Army. More adequate pay, prestige, 
and the opportunity for advancement are 
now provided, primarily by implementation 
of a comprehensive enlisted personnel man- 
agement program, which includes education- 
al development of interested and qualified 
soldiers, not only in our service schools, but 
also in our units and civilian training insti- 
tutions. ; 

a s ° * * 


Through the general educational develop- 
ment program, over 45,000 enlisted men dur- 
ing fiscal year 1959 achieved the equivalent 
of high school completion; 6,000 passed the 
four-part college level test which is widely 
accepied as equivalent to a year in college. 
Sixty thousand were enrolled through Army 
centers for study on a correspondence basis. 
College level enrollment alone totaled 50,000. 
In all levels of education, ranging from ele- 
mentary instruction through advanced col- 
lege work, a total of 360,000 individual 
courses were completed by 125,000 partici- 
pants. 

These measures are contributing success- 
fully to the production of an elite corps of 
highly trained, responsible non-commis- 
sioned officers and specialists, which is so 
necessary for operation of our active units 
and for immediate expansion in the event 
of mobilization. 

As one significant index of the Army’s 
success in improving the quality level of its 
personnel, the number of prisoners in Army 
disciplinary barracks has dropped in 4 years 
from just over 7,000 to 1,188, and we have 
been able to close four disciplinary bar- 
racks. In the same period the number of 
soldiers confined in post stockades for rela~ 
tively minor infractions has been reduced 
by more than 50 percent. 

In the last 3 years while the strength 
of the Army was decreasing by 17 percent, 
the number of Army prisoners in discipli- 
nary barracks declined more than 74 per- 
cent in the same period. This has permitted 
the closing of four of the five disciplinary 
barracks. Overall court martial rates in the 
Army have dropped 22 percent, while its gen- 
eral courts martial rate has declined by 67 
percent. Significantly, AWOL rates have 
declined 38 percent. 

More than ever the Army needs intelli- 
gent and resolute soldiers whose sense of 
duty and esprit is of the highest order. 

Similar programs for educational advance- 
ment are offered for our officers. Also, for- 
eign linguistic skills are being developed. 
Outstanding officers are being considered for 
accelerated promotion. Ineffectives are being 
eliminated, and the best qualified method 
of selection is now in effect for promotion 
to all grades above captain. 

In line with the events of recent years 
and the expectations for tomorrow, the cur- 
ricula, facilities, and policies of our service 
schools have been greatly improved. Army 
schools and colleges will continue to em- 
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phasize instruction which trains leaders to 
cope with the drastic reduction in battle- 
field reaction and decision time resulting 
from the new tactics of nuclear warfare. 
Today’s tactical doctrine imposes more re<- 
sponsibility on the junior commander than 
was borne by many senior commanders in 
World War II. Decisions which, in the past, 
might have waited upon a staff confer- 
ence, in any future war will have to be made 
within minutes, and on the spot. 

You have seen here in the various dis- 
plays and exhibits some of the new weapons 
and materiel we are developing for the mod- 
ern Army. To mention only a few, the 
Sergeant and the Pershing missiles to re- 
place the Corporal and Redstone now de- 
ployed with our forces overseas. The La- 
Crosse became operational in July with the 
issuance of equipment to the two battalions 
which were activated in June. The Little 
John, successor to Honest John, though not 
yet operational, is making excellent progress 
in development. The new Redeye shoulder- 
fired missile, which, in the hands of individ- 
ual soldiers will greatly improve the low- 
altitude air defense of our combat forces, 
fills a need which has been felt since the 
beginning of World War I. 

Do not think that we are being carried 
away by “glamour” weapons. On the con- 
trary, we recognize that the ground soldier 
and the nonatomic weapons are still basic 
to the Army. We have just put into pro- 
duction the M-14 rifle and all the all-purpose 
M-60 machinegun, equipped to fire the NATO 
7.62 cartridge. These will be made avail- 
able to troops as rapidly as budgetary con- 


, siderations permit. 


Our new main battle tank, the M-60, 
which will be produced during the coming 
year, is greatly improved over the present M— 
48 series. The M-60 will incorporate a 105- 
mm, gun and a diesel engine. It will defeat 
any existing tank, and will enjoy a widely in- 
creased operating range. We are starting 
production of a new armored personnel car- 
rier and are developing a new command and 
reconnaissance vehicle. Both of these are 
highly maneuverable, flexible in use, air 
transportable, and capable of swimming in- 
land waters. 

Diesel-powered trucks, also capable of 
crossing inland waters, are being stand- 
ardized. These new vehicles will greatly in- 
crease the cross-country mobility of our 
combat forces and reduce the heavy require- 
ments for ferrying and bridging equipment 
in river crossing operations. 

The Army is doing the major portion of 
research and development in the fields of 
toxicological agents for national defense. 
Recently, a great deal of public interest has 
been shown in the possible military use of 
chemical agents which do not cause death 
or permanent injury, but only produce tem- 
porary physical or mental incapacitation. 
Although these agents have limitations, they 
suggest the ultimate possibility ef a new 
concept of warfare for which we must de- 
velop adequate defense. 

Our progressive, forward-looking Army 
has not concentrated solely on its men and 
weapons. It has conducted vast research 
and has developed a new military structure 
to employ both men and materiel effectively 
under conditions of either nuclear or con- 
ventional warfare. The first major change 
was the adoption of the Pentomic division 
in 1957, which has since been fully imple- 
mented. From it we have gained a great 
deal of experience. The first major improve- 
ments will be made shortly. The most sig- 
nificant of these is the increase in firepower 
brought about by reorganizing its 
and providing an increase in the number of 
155-millimeter howitzer. Now, harder hit- 
ting and more versatile organizations are 
under study. These will take full advantage 
of our increased firepower and improved air 
and ground mobility. 
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‘ Of equal importance to firepower is the 
commander’s ability to locate and identify 
enemy targets quickly, so that he can use 
the new and powerful weapons which have 
been put in his hands. Combat surveillance 
equipment now or soon to be in the hands 
of troops includes short- and medium-rang6 
radar sets for detecting moving targets in 
fog, smoke, or darkness. Drones carrying 
infrared, photographic, and other sensory 
devices have been flight tested. These drones 
will soon be in production for distribution 
to combat troops. Aerial cameras using 
infrared and other special film, and utilizing 
quick film-delivery and processing tech- 
niques, will be in the hands of troops during 
the coming year. This is all solid achieve- 
ment. 

Although some of the developments you 
are seeing at this meeting are not in quantity 
production as yet, I do not want to leave the 
impression that the combat readiness of the 
U.S. Army is dependent upon full issue of 
new weapons and materiel to every last troop 
unit. I must emphasize, that while the full 
production of this equipment will materially 
enhance our capabilities, our forces are 
combat-ready today. They are prepared for 
any type of aggression the Communists 
might initiate. The ability of our Army 
units to move on short notice to defend any 
part of the globe was amply demonstrated 
during the Lebanon crisis. In particular, 
the formation of STRAC—the Army’s Stra- 
tegic Army Corps—has added immensely to 
our Nation’s deterrent capability. This 
ready force, poised to move out by plane or 
ship at an hour’s notice if necessary to cope 
with Communist armed aggression anywhere 
in the world, is an indispensable element of 
our military strength in a period of tension. 
A year ago, you will remember, a large STRAC 
combat element from the 101st Airborne Di- 
vision was deployed a distance of 1,740 miles 
overseas in only 16 hours and 40 minutes 
from first alert to final landing. 

The progressive contributions to the on- 
going of the Army made by each of the 
technical services have been remarkable. 
The Ordnance Corps, the Transportation 
Corps, the Corps of Engineers, the Quarter- 
master Corps, the Signal Corps, the Medical 
Corps, and the Chemical Corps, have done 
and are continuing to do a magnificent job 
within their specialized fields. Essential to 
the continuing evolution of a tough and 
aggressive ground combat force is our Army 
aviation. Developments are taking place in 
this area which are adding immeasurably to 
the Army’s combat capability. The Women’s 
Army Corps occupies a position of growing 
imnortance in the Army today. The past 
history of the Corps has demonstrated that 
in many essential Army assignments, women 
are both capable and willing to carry a man’s 
load. 

The relative proportion and makeup of 
land, sea, and air forces in the U.S. military 
structure it a dynamic thing and is, of 
course, constantly reevaluated with changing 
technology and a changing threat. To say 
that U.S. military power is today adequate to 
meet threats to U.S. security does not mean 
that this same structure will be adequate 
8 years from today. The US. monopoly 
in atomic weapons ended some time ago, 
and the shift has been toward parity, a 
condition of mutual equilibrium. Even 
during that period when the United States 
had a monopoly on atomic weapons, Soviet 
leaders showed boldness. Today we face 
increasing risks. We have seen many indi- 
cations of Soviet truculence in recent events 
such as at the time of the Syrian crisis last 
year, the Lebanon situation, the Taiwan 
Strait incidents, and the challenge at Berlin. 
All of these have been accompanied by 
blatant Soviet threats of nuclear devasta- 
tion, such as Mr. Khrushchev’s remarks in 
Albania in the midst of the Geneva negotia- 
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tions, and his recent so-called tough talk to 
US. citizens visiting the Kremlin. 

We have considerable evidence in the re- 
ception recently accorded Vice President 
NIxon by the people of Poland and even the 
Soviet Union itself, that the man on the 
street behind the iron curtain does not share 
the belligerence of the Communist leader- 
ship toward America. We may hope that the 
success of the Vice President's mission, which 
he carried out with such outstanding suc- 
cess, is an indication that a day of better 
understanding between the free world and 
the Communist world will dawn in our time. 
However, no amount of optimism on this 
score should lead us into the folly of letting 
down our formidable guard in any respect. 

If the United States keeps its own long- 
range nuclear attack forces protected, out of 
reach, continually modernized and at ade- 
quate strength—as we must do—we may be 
able to deter the Soviet Union from using 
their ICBM missiles against the United 
States. But in the era of this “balance of 
terror” the U.S. ability for massive retalia- 
tion must be accompanied by the balanced 
ability to deter limited war—the plece- 
meal aggression which, if not prevented, 
could ultimately leave the United States an 
island in the hostile world—a new kind of 
“Fortress America.” The final decision may 
rest upon the basis of military capabilities 
for limited war. Hence, land forces have 
become increasingly important. 

These are plain ideas, yet sometimes diffi- 
cult to have accepted. When faced with any 
job, it is characteristic that our people try 
to find some way to do the entire job with 
machines. The modern equipment on dis- 
play at this meeting demonstrates the 
Army’s use of machines to help do the job. 
But the Army knows that there is no sub- 
stitute for the heart, the nerve, the muscle, 
and the brain of men. Similarly, in the 
tough competition of power politics, while 
all forms of military power are essential, 
there can be no substitute for adequate 
land power, as the United States has learned 
time and time again. The inexorable logic 
of our times makes the Army more im- 
portant today than it was yesterday, and 
more important 3 years from today than it 
is today. 

A major responsibility assigned the Army, 
as part of the triservice air defense com- 
mand, is that of organizing, training, and 
equipping air defense units for defense not 
only of the United States but also for the 
defense of overseas commands and our mil- 
itary forces in the field. This is the Army's 
time-honored role, since we have operated 
air defense weapons from their very incep- 
tion. In this respect the immediate prob- 
lem is to provide an effective defense against 
enemy bombers and air-supported missiles. 
In the near future we must also be able 
to defend against enemy ballistic missiles, 
both ICBM’s and submarine-launched 
IRBM’'s. We must be ready to detect and 
defeat a sneak attack by any combination 
of missiles or bombers at any time or place 
jt might strike. This defense must pro- 
vide protection to our deterrent forces, vital 
industries, and large population complexes, 
so that we are able to retaliate immediately, 
and to mount an effective offensive with our 
own forces. Our air defense deployments 
are therefore our first line of battle, an 
integral part of our fighting capability. 
They constitute a shield fashioned to fit 
the requirements of our world position, 
the precise threat we face, and our mission 
to prevent war if possible, or to win it 
quickly if it should be thrust upon us, 
Without these defenses the United States 
would have only a “one-strike” strategic 
force. 

The U.S. Army contributes very greatly 
to the Nation’s air defense position. In 
the development of weapons systems for air 
defense, we have recognized from the outset 
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the changing nature of the threat and have 
had weapons systems operationally ready in 
time to meet the threat. As you know, 
the original Nike-Ajax was put in operation 
in 1953, and can destroy any enemy bomber 
existing today. Hercules, the second gener- 
ation of the Nike family, became opera- 
tional in 1958. It can destroy even more 
advanced enemy bombers and also destroy 
cruise-type missiles. Its actual presence— 
on site—here and now—in the air defense 
of the Nation at this critical juncture makes 
it a major factor in our Nation’s security. 
The third generation of the Nike family, the 
Nike-Zeus, is the only US. guided missile 
under development to counter the intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile threat. Progress 
in all phases of the Nike-Zeus development 
is proceeding on schedule, refiecting the 
Army’s stated confidence in the feasibility 
of providing an effective anti-ballistic mis- 
sile defense. Like its now-proved predeces- 
sors, Nike-Zeus has reached a high state of 
development. At present we are convinced 
that because of the difficulty, if not the 
impossibility, of destroying enemy ballistic 
missiles prior to launching, the Nation must 
have a capability for anti-missile defense of 
vital areas. We are firmly convinced that 
the Nike-Zeus system can be placed in the 
field to provide this defense. 

Since World War II, the threat to America 
has become more direct, and every man, 
woman, and child is in the danger zone, 
There is continued need for young men and 
women from all over the Nation to serve 
in the Army and it is becoming a more fa- 
miliar element in every community, school, 
and home. For the first time in our his- 
tory, for instance, Army air defense units 
are stationed—on a wartime footing—right 
in the midst of several of our most heavily 
populated areas. These units are not, as 
in the past, defending solely military in- 
stallations or units from air attack. They 
are defending our homes and loved ones. 

Heavy emphasis has been placed upon in- 
creasing the quality and combat effective- 
ness of our National Guard and Army Re- 
serve units, and as a result, their level of 
readiness for active duty as full-fledged ele- 
ments of “one fighting Army” is at an all- 
time high. 

The state of training of individuals in the 
Reserve Components has been improved 
tremendously in the past 2 years through 
the provisions of the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955. All non-prior service personnel enlist- 
ing in either the Army Reserve or Army 
National Guard now are required to under- 
go a minimum of 6 months active duty in 
the training establishment of the active 
Army. Thus the training status of our 
400,000 National Guardsmen and 300,000 
Army Reserves is the best in our history. 


The Reserve Officers Training Corps is 
pouring a continuous stream of capable, 
young officers into the Army each year. I 
have seen these young men on many of my 
inspection trips, and I have nothing but 
highest praise for them. In the week just 
passed, the ROTC completed one of the most 
successful summer encampments in its his- 
tory. Staff and college presidents who are 
invited to these camps have reported that 
they had never before witnessed such keen- 
ness as they saw among these 14,000. col- 
legians who will one day serve in the ranks 
of our active and reserve components. Their 
alertness, fitness, and training progress was 
indeed gratifying. 

This is all very heartening, because we 
must bear in mind that the important mat- 
ters which have been brought up at this 
conference—that the Army's future—will 
one day fall into the hands of these young 
men who make up the major annual source 
of new talent for our officer corps. Some 
800 of these men—distinguished military 
graduates—will be commissioned in the 
Regular Army. The remainder will be com- 
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missioned in the Army Reserve, about 4,000 
of whom will serve on active duty for two 
years or more. 

This Nation was indeed fortunate in hav- 
ing the splendid backlog of officers trained 
in the ROTC at the outset of both World 
War II and Korea. Without them, we 
would have been faced with an almost in- 
surmountable obstacle to mobilization and 
training. We have not forgotten the les- 
son of those two wars, and our future 
course will be planned so that the Army 
can continue to make use of the best col- 
legiate manpower available. 

Wherever in the world a critical situa- 
tion may develop—as in Berlin at the pres- 
ent moment-—it is mever something remote 
from the home towns of America, for it is 
our local Reservists, ready for duty if the 
call comes, who constitute the visible, de- 
terrent evidence of our military organiza- 
tion-in-depth, the foundation of our stay- 
ing power in the event of a war emergency. 
Our strength in Reserve, recognized by any 
potential aggressor, contributes immeasur- 
ably to the ability of the United States to 
stand firm in any crisis. 

= 7 * > 

It.is our golden opportunity to make the 
Army something truly fine and truly Ameri- 
can. As the Nation’s need for us grows, its 
understanding of our mission increases, and 
the people will appreciate more and more 
the grave and numerous problems involved 
in maintaining an adequate defense. This 
will be our opportunity for “telling the 
Army story” and for getting the support we 
need to build a fighting force of the high- 
est possible quality. The people of America 
will be in the front lines of any future 
conflict, and you and I can take no greater 
step toward “modernization” than that of 
alerting the people to the contribution of 
the Army. 

We have a similar task to handle within 
the Army—the achievement of a new spirit 
of unity throughout our various compo- 
nents, arms, and services. It is time for all 
of us—Regulars and Reserves, civilian and 
military, infantryman and engineer, active 
duty and retired—to close ranks and strive 
in fact as well as in theory for a unity of 
effort, purpose and identity which will 
galvanize the countless categories of units, 
components, and elements into one army. 

We recognize the splendid traditions of 
each arm, service, and component. The in- 
fantry is just proud of its front-line role in 
every war. Paratroopers, tankers, and artil- 
lerymen find inspiration in their magnifi- 
cent combat exploits in the battles of other 
years. The long and distinguished records 
of the various services furnish strong incen- 
tive for further and greater accomplishment. 
Many of our National Guard and Army Re- 
serve units are heirs to a gallant tradition 
of service to the Nation which goes back in 
some cases to the War of Independence, and 
even before. We would preserve these in- 
valuable traditions. We would do nothing 
to weaken or destroy these intangible sources 
of pride and esprit. Nevertheless, in order 
to keep pace with the increasingly grave re- 
quirements placed upon us, it is imperative 
that we bring about a true amalgamation of 
all arms, services, and components into one 
army with a slogan of “One for all, and all 
for one.” 

What does all of this mean? 

Today we have the opportunity to re- 
shape the Army into something more uni- 
fied in spirit and in being because an evi- 
dent threat and danger stalks among us, 
binding us together in the fellowship of 
common peril. In the past, this unity was 
achieved only during the actual months of 
battle when men shared the rigors, dangers, 
and accomplishments of war together. * * * 

“We shall continue to build along these 
lines, using the organizational material we 
now have at hand. We have only the neces- 
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sity to increase confidence and mutual trust 
among all components and branches of the 
Army and thus be able to replace the images 
of the regular and guardsman or the in- 
fantryman and artilleryman with the single 
image of the soldier.. You shall hear more 
about our effort to achieve this. Next Oc- 
tober, I intend to call a conference of the 
leaders of all Army components and 
branches to ascertain what can and will be 
done. 

The ultimate product will be a stronger, 
integrated Army team, serving with profes- 
sional and spirited efficiency within our 
larger triservice force, dedicated more than 
ever to_the preservation of peace and the 
attainment of national objectives. 

During the course of this inspiring an- 
nual meeting, you have seen a great many 
outstanding displays; heard expert discus- 
sion of the Army and its problems and prog- 
ress, acquired countless items of informa- 
tion, 

What you have gotten here should not be 
taken home and put in cold storage. 

Spread the message everywhere and to 
everyone you meet. Be an active, full-time 
and enthusiastic advocate of the Army—a 
super salesman. 

There is a rising tide of public opinion 
recognizing the need for ground forces. Give 
every ounce of added impetus you can to 
this tide. 

Help to build up a momentum for the 
Army. 

Object is not to sell the Army to the 
believers, but to convert the unbelievers, 
otherwise there is a great danger of becom- 
ing too “inbred.” 

AUSA chapters now number two. This is 
only a beginning. There should be a chapter 
in every good-sized city throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

Old image of the Army as made up of 
foot soldiers slogging slowly along with 
rifles still held by countless people, It is up 
to you to see that the people get the image 
of the Army as it is today. 

Since 1953, the era of the new look has 
been evolving which, in 1959, finds us in a 
new atmosphere. By the time we meet in 
1960, we will be on the threshold of a new 
strategic concept for the defense of America. 





Job Development Aid Legislation Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of Friday, 
July 31, 1959, commenting on Pennsyl- 
vania Gov. David L. Lawrence’s remarks 
at a meeting of the Pennsylvania con- 
gressional delegation held last week in 
Washington on area rcdevelopment 
legislation: 

Jos DEVELOPMENT AID 

Properly enough Governor Lawrence, in an 
address before the Pennsylvania congres- 
sional delegation on Wednesday, in Wash- 
ington, apepaled for support of job develop- 
ment legislation. He stressed it as of para- 
mount importance. In supporting his plea, 
he said that the State suffered severely dur- 
ing the recent recession and continues to 
suffer. He pictured unemployment in Penn- 
syivania as a chronic condition. 
reasons, he said: “They bear on the shift of 
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textiles to the South; the depletion of our 


forests; the mechanization of our coal mines 
and coal’s competition from other fuels; the 
automation process in many industries, 
notably steel; and the dieselization of our 
railroads.” 

The Governor did not minimize the prob- 
lem. He placed unemployment as of May, 
the last month for which complete figures 
are available, at 364,000. The Governor vol- 
unteered that the State and its communities 
have done “a magnificent job” through local 
industrial authorities. This is borne out by 
the successful bidding for new industries in 
Luzerne County. It is also supported by 
the Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
report released for publication yesterday. 

A total of 136 new and expanded plant 
facilities was credited to efforts made during 
the first 6 months of this year with the total 
including 52 new manufacturing plants. 
Seventy-five of them reported that at full 
normal operations they will create 6,300 new 
industrial jobs with the remaining 61 ac- 
counting for a possible additional 3,000. 

This is far from offsettirg the estimated 
unemployment, but it shows that Pennsyl- 
vania and its communities are bent on help- 
ing themselves while asking for Government 
aid, Federal and State. 


, 





Trip Boosts Prestige of Nixon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oC 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following Trendex 
poll: 

Trip Boosts PRESTIGE OF NIXON 
(By Jack Boyle) 

New YorK.—RIcHaArD Nrxon’s presidential 
prospects have been increased tremendously 
by his Russian visit, a Trendex poll made 
this week shows. 

The poll was similar to Trendex polls made 
in November, 1958, and in February of this 
year. 

‘They show Nrxon’s popularity almost 
doubled in the last 9 months. 

He is now the favored Republican candi- 
date of 71.5 percent of the people, the latest 


poll shows. 
Here is a comparison of the three polls: 
{In percent] 
November | February July 
1958 1959 1959 
POR int ace cee 37.6 51.8 71.5 
Rockefeller .....-.. 45.9 27.9 21.2 
No choice--....-- 16.5 20.3 7.3 





In all three polls, the question asked of a 
scientifically selected cross section of Ameri- 
cans was identical. It was: “As of right now, 
do you think RicHarp Nixon or Nelson 
Rockefeller would get the most votes for 
presidency as the nominee of the Republican 
Party?” 

All interviewed were invited to explain 
their answers. 

It was in these explanations that the effect 
of Nrxon’s current visit to Russia became 
apparent, 

HE STOOD UP TO KHRUSHCHEV : 

Phrases such as “He stood up to Khru- 
shchev,” “He’s shown his ability in inter- 


national affairs,” “Proven diplomat,” “Good 
appearance on television,” “Experience in 
world affairs,” “Now better known,” and 
“More publicized than ever” recurred fre- 
quently in the reasons offered. 

Here is a sampling of typical responses 
with party affiliations given: 

An eastern truck driver, Democrat: 
“Nixon is doing a good job in Russia and 
winning nationwide good will at home.” 

A western factory inspector, Democrat: 
“He seems to be getting on well with the 
Russians, which impresses the voters.” 

A midwestern auditor, Republican: “He 
knows how to deal with the Communists.” 

An eastern chemist, independent: “He has 
a salesman’s ‘hep’. He has handled himself 
admirably.” 

A southern maintenance engineer, Demo- 
crat: “Rockefleller has slowed down.” , 

An eastern engraver, politics declined: 
“Nrxon stood up to Khrushchev.” 


VICE PRESIDENT LOSES GROUND IN SOUTH 


Those favoring Rockefeller were no less 
pointed in their remarks, as this sampling 
shows: 

A western Federal Government employee, 
Democrat: “Nrxon is too much of a dis- 
turber.” 

A western trucker, Democrat: “All Cali- 
fornia hates NIxon.” 

A midwestern painter, politics declined: 
“We are due for a change.” 

A southern embalmer, Democrat: “His 
success proves what kind of a man he is.” 

A southern nurse, Democrat: “Rockefeller 
has money so he wouldn’t have.to be Presi- 
dent just to get more.” 

A breakdown of the poll by regions shows 
that Nixon has lost some ground in the 











South. Here is a recapitulation of the three 
polls, by regions: 
| 
East |West and |South| Total 
Midwest 
Rockefeller: 
November 1958_.....) 54.5 36.2 | 48.6) 45.9 
February 1959_-..... 23.1 33.4 | 27.8} 27.9 
This week. _.......-. 16.7 25.9 | 44.4 21.2 
Nixon: 
November 1958... ... 30.3 44.0 | 37.1 37.6 
February 1959_...... 60. 4 38.3 | 66.4] 51.8 
This week. -........- 73.5 70.4 | 55.6 71.5 
No choice: 
November 1958. .._.- 15. 2 19,8 | 14.3 16.5 
February 1959.__.... 16.5 28. 3 5.8 20.3 
This week. .......... 9.8 3.7) ® 7.3 








1 Less than 4 of 1 percent. 





Nixon Leads in Local Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr.” WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the San Diego Independent: 

Nrxon Leaps tn Local PoL. 

Vice President Ricuarp Nixon proved the 
strongest candidate for the 1960 presidential 
election, to the results of the San 
Diego Independent's poll. 

San Diegans, chose him by a wide margin 
over the next leading Republican Nelson 
Rockefeller : 


Senator Jonnw Kenwepy was the choice of 
the Democrats as their candidate but Nixon 
outpolled any Democrat. 
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Gov. Edmund (Pat) Brown who has beer 
showing strength on California polls, was not 
listed as a possible candidate because most 
of his strength is, so far, in this State. 

The San Diego Independent’s poll is made 
on a scientific sampling basis by professional 
interviewers. Eaé¢h major area of Metropoli- 
tan San Diego is properly represented in the 
total sample. Half of the interviews are 
made with men, half with women. Only 
one interview per dwelling unit is permitted. 
Followup checks are made in a limited 
number of cases to insure that the personal 
interviews were accurately recorded. 

The results were: 

“National polls show Nixon, Rockefe'ler, 
Lodge, and Stassen to be the leading candi- 
dates for the Republican nomination for 
President in 1960 at the present time. 
Which one of these men would you like to 
see nominated?” 


Total 


Percent 

Oy Ti pic Sn cts na bhitbaiilinnintca balan 46 

(2) Rockefeller.........- 

OU a a i ke 

(4) Stassen a , : . 
(5) None of these; don’t like any of the candidates; 

can’t suggest any others; Knowland........ 5 

CE AO GN i hintteddecnthetinintintcdtilatninngasatebuind 22 





at 4 


Total 
Breakdown by sex 


[In percent] 


| 
Male Female 





Cl TREO i ontc cme wdewdenes 48 43 

CP ROC sina nc censidiccs 19 21 

CP EME. 5 icc ndccwadivaddadehios 6 3 

CSF ENO oe noccinccatsisdsdudmeuwe 4 1 

(5) None of these. ...............- 8 2 

(6) No opinion............-.....-. 15 30 
TO er tes aes 


100 | 100 





Breakdown by age 


[In percent] 


ey 























18 to 39 | 40 to 59 60 and 

above 
‘cnjanskesbeiliiaaaaind paimigh-binooicteiih 
(h} Wines o 550.2 szccsce 42 38 80 
(2) Rockefeller. .......- 20 23 y 
GF LAGER oS cin conckans< 7 3 0 
(4) Stassen....-.......- 3 | 3 0 
(5) None of these__...-- 4) 7 2 
(6) No opinion. .......- 24 | 26 9 
We | 100 100 





“National polls show Stevenson, Kennedy, 
Johnson, and Kefauver to be the leading 
candidates for the Democratic nomination 
for President in 1960 at the present time. 
Which one of these men would you like to see 
nominated?” 


Total 
Percent 
CC) Is oe aiais cng shiihiecdceseqiticamese 29 
> DORI oncnninncntiantediscaduanuscouspace 19 
EP PU ceadé nocedoridgiuliwedicecponkasedene 15 
s} PORRIEES 6.0 tics ced dod id ahihtnidetinabee ‘ 10 
5) None of these; Symington; Senator Byrd; 


don’t like any of the candidates, can’t sug- 





gest any others * 6 
CD FEG GI co kcdniciwieccbibtincciatinncdgasncsos 21 
Tas ii igi dcsbbididbisthoaduliscs« fi 100 
Breakdown by sex 
[In percent] 





Male Female 





1) ROWER scence cccadscnddgeces 35 4 
2): DET OUI. 5 cate ctncttostedecha 15 23 
PT. ic ninn nmticcittiibawetes 15 15 

Ta: UI as i Riss nein y diemmew ll u 
5) None of these_................- 7 4 
6) No opinion.......... hacbenwass 17 25 
PEE Wisidinieli niin cbuicehmelebn 100 100 



















































































Breakdown by age 
[In percent] 
18 to 39 | 40 to 59 | GO and 
ve 
. \ 
(i) Kennedy .....-..-.- 31 30 21 
(2) Stevenson... ....-.-. 23 15 20 
(3) Kefauver....-.....- 15 19 7 
(4) Johnson. .........-- 10 6 20 
(5) None of these....-..- 1 9 12 
(6) No opinion........- 20 21 

100 100 


wee 100 | 
ntti tedhgeeeccasteepecn tata airtinNaeantaipiaameecaeetnasiGe 
“If your choice of Republican candidates 
runs against your choice of Democratic can- 
didates, who do you think that you will vote 
for?” 

















Total 
Percent 
CRS DER «<= cctindnevestdlindtictcenescscekooueh 29 
(2) Kemmedy «. 6.02. 22 oon cwscecccscecescceseescoce 16 
G3) Stevenson . .......-c ne nncoec neo cceccccccceeese 11 
(2) ROCK Clee... . cncccccscccesc-ncccwccececcense ll 
GP TKKehetG?.. pci cdidcwictwite vevwdsiwdnacutpescee 7 
Re ow seen scenctitimbkennn 2 
CT) LGGBD. .vwescncqndbtibinamewdecccesusseeotnade 2 
ee Se a ee ee 1 
(9) No choice made................----------=---- 21 
Nite. ceils winapi eieteratiéaee 100 
Breakdown by sex 
{In percent] 
| Male Female 
CB PIR 5 ocubunttiteunitingctiosn 27 31 
(2) Kennedy. 21 ll 
(3) Stevenson... 7 16 
Oe OS a 11 ll 
PD NN i. candi schapeceunien 7 7 
OP SORRGIR So icnccmnnswtpteneoth 3 2 
Ee Re ee eae 2 i 
> Cpe th. ai pecnendanceaens i 1 
(9) No choice made..............- 21 20 
UE, ncitinacetsindiaeditoel 100 100 








Notice of Hearings on Proposed Legisla- 
tion Which Would Provide an Exemp- 
tion From the Antitrust Laws To 
Authorize Cooperative Associations of 
Milk Preducers To Bargain With Par- 
chasers Singly or in Groups, and for 
Other Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and as chairman of its Antitrust Sub- 
committee, I wish to announce the com- 
mencement of hearings on 8S. 753 and 
H.R. 7191, to authorize cooperative as- 
sociations of milk producers to bargain 
with purchasers singly or in groups, and 
for other purposes. 

It is the Antitrust Subcommittee’s in- 
tention to hold hearings on these bills 
August 20 and August 21, 1959. All per- 
sons who wish to appear and testify at 
hearings on these bills are requested to 
notify Mr. Herbert N. Maletz, chief 
counsel, Antitrust Subcommittee, room 
230, Old House Office Building, telephone 
Capitol 43121, extension 4853, as soon 
as possible, 
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Tight Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 


the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I wish to call 
to the attention of my colleagues a letter 


from a farmer and director of a small. 


bank in New Jersey, as follows: 


Wuy Doesn't THE Fep Do SOMETHING ABOUT 
GOVERNMENT .BOND PRICES? 


A LETTER FROM A FARMER AND DIRECTOR OF 
SMALL BANK IN NEW JERSEY 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN: As a layman, I was discussing 
the Government bond situation this morn- 
ing. I was told that 1 year ago certificates 
of indebtedness were issued at 14% percent to 
come due on May 15, 1959. Now these same 
certificates are to be exchanged for ones due 
May 15, 1960, at 4 percent and priced at 
99.95. 

It would seem to me that the Government 
bond situation has become quite disorgan- 
ized. In the past it was my understanding 
that the Open Market Committee of the Fed- 
eral Reserve was set up to stabilize the 
Government bond market. 

It would seem also that it is no wonder 
that it has become somewhat difficult for 
the Treasury to arrange its financing. The 
bonds have become a risk asset and not risk- 
less as they have been in the past. 

Iam not an expert but I have been very 
much concerned for some time. It becomes 
very difficult for banks to handle their Gov- 
ernment bond portfolio and more so for 
individuals. 

What does the future hold in your opinion? 

Very truly yours, 








And a copy of the response: 


Dear Mr. Your letter asks some 
vital questions which are of real concern to 
many investors like yourself, to public offi- 
cials who are responsible for answering them, 
and to just plain citizens. We think they 
are so important that we are responding at 
some length. A better public understanding 
of the issues can give reassurance which in 
itself can help to solve the problems. 

But before tackling your questions we 
hasten to make one point clear: This is an 
area of concern to the Treasury as well as 
to the Federal Reserve, and we cannot speak 
for the Treasury. 

Your letter in essence raises four ques- 
tions: 

1. What’s behind the decline in prices of 
Government securities? 

2. Why doesn’t the Open Market Commit- 
tee support the Government bond market? 

8. Have Government securities become “a 
risk asset and not riskless as they have been 
in the past”? 

4. How can banks and other investors 
“handle their Government bond portfolio”? 

Let us look at each in turn. 

What's behind the decline in prices of 
Government securities? 

Your illustration provides a striking exam- 
ple of the change in the Government se- 
curities market in one year. It is true that 
the certificates issued in May 1959 at a yield 
of 4.05 percent refunded similar securities 
issued a year earlier (June 1958) at 1%4 per- 
cent. It is also true that a similar issue 
was put out still a year earlier (May 1957) 
at 31%4 percent. 
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These were rates that the Treasury judged 
necessary to attract sufficient buyers under 
the prevailing conditions. Why did the rates 
change so sharply? For a number of rea- 
sons: . 

First is the change in business conditions. 
In the spring of 1957 we were nearing the 
peak of a 3-year boom. In the spring of 
1958 we were at the bottom of our sharpest 
postwar recession. And by now our economy 
has recovered just about all that was lost 
during the recession and has*moved into 
new territory. 

Second, these changing conditions brought 
about changes in the overall demand for and 
supply of credit—and, as a natural conse- 
quence, changes in interest rates, the price 
of credit. In the 1957 boom demands for 
credit were strong, the Federal Reserve was 
restraining the supply, so interest rates rose. 
The Treasury, one of the demanders, paid 
higher rates along with almost everyone else. 
Last year, in the recession, demands were 
not so strong and the Federal Reserve was 
liberally supplying funds; so interest rates 
fell. Now, once again, demands are rising, 
the Fed has not made possible an equal 
expansion on the supply side, and rates are 
higher. 

Third, along with these developments af- 
fecting overall demand and supply conditions 
have been special factors which have influ- 
enced the supply of and demand for funds 
in the Government securities market. The 
Treasury’s demands have depended largely 
on the budget situation. In fiscal 1957 the 
Government had a cash surplus of $2 billion. 
But in fiscal 1958 it ran a cash deficit of 
$144 billion, and in fiscal 1959 ended up with 
a deficit of around $12% billion. This means 
that the Treasury has had to go to the mar- 
ket, in the past year especially, for large 
amounts of funds. In 1958 it was able to 
raise a substantial proportion by selling 
longer term issues. But more recently it 
has had to confine itself almost entirely to 
short terms. Consequently, the Treasury has 
been in the market almost continuously, 
either to get new money or to refund ma- 
turing issues. 

At the same time, the supply of funds 
going into Government securities has un- 
dergone changes. Two years ago, in the 1957 
boom, investors had ample investment oppor- 
tunities. They looked at the rates available 
on other types of investments, such as mort- 
gages, municipals, corporate stocks and bonds’ 
business and consumer loans, etc., along with 
Governments. For the Treasury to compete 
successfully for these limited funds, it had 
to pay higher rates. Then came the 1957-58 
recession. Investors had more funds avail- 
able and turned more to Government secu- 
rities, even buying a substantial amount of 
longer terms. Some of their purchases—we 
can never know how much—were motivated 
by speculative interests; many investors ex- 
pected that as the recession proceeded, inter- 
est rates would fall (prices rise). Some 
bought to beat the expected price rise and 
their actions helped to bring about this very 
thing. But they made the market vulner- 
able to a turn-around in business conditions. 
As soon as the recession gave evidence of end- 
ing, speculators wanted to unload before 
rates rose (prices fell) again. Part of the 
rapid rise in rates last summer can be at- 
tributed to anticipatory and speculative ac- 
tivities. Since then, as business has recov- 
ered, investors have again looked at Govern- 
ments carefully in relation to other invest- 
ments as desirable outlets for their funds. 
And, in addition, some have been influenced 
by still another consideration—again, no one 
knows how much—namely, the fear of infla- 


1 This whole period is under detailed study 
by the Federal Reserve and the Treasury. 
When the results are made public, you will 
be able to get a much more complete account 
of the developments. 
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tion and the desire to hedge against it by 
buying common stocks instead of bonds. 
Whatever weight you want to give these vari- 
ous forces, the result has been higher in- 
terest rates. 

Well, this, in brief, is a rundown of the 
circumstances that produced rising rates 2 
years ago, relatively low rates last year, and 
higher rates again recently. Now for the 
second question. 

Why doesn’t the Open Market Committee 
support the Government bond market? 

Desirable as a healthy Government securi- 
ties market may be, we all would lose much 
more than we might gain by having a pegged 
market. Many things about monetary pol- 
icy are uncertain, but this isn’t. We know 
with certainty what would happen because 
we have had specific experience that tells 
us. It may be helpful to review our experi- 
ence in maintaining fixed prices and yields 
of Government securities. 

During World War II, as part of the pro- 
gram of facilitating war financing, the Fed 


had an announced policy of keeping rates on - 


governments from from rising above certain 
levels and prices from falling below certain 
levels. This policy was continued until 1951 
when the Federal Reserve and the Treasury 
reached an accord which restored flexible 
interest rates. 

The consequences of that policy were, in 
one way, the same consequences that flow 
from a policy of pegging the price of, say, 
wheat. Just as the Government had ended 
up holding all the wheat no one else wants 
at the fixed price, the Fed ended up with 
the Government securities no one else 
wanted at the support price. The tremen- 
dous volume of Governments which financial 
institutions bought to help finance World 
War II looked too big to them when other 
opportunities opened up after the war. So 
lenders began to make mortgage, consumer, 
and business loans and to buy corporate and 
municipal securities, To get the funds, they 
sold Governments. To keep these sales from 
depressing the prices of Governments, the 
Federal Reserve bought the securities. 

But this support policy had much greater 
repercussions, for when the Federal Reserve 
buys securities it pays for them with newly 
created money. Every time the Fed bought 
Governments to keep their price from falling, 
it injected new reserves into the banking 
system, permitting banks to expand credit 
and the money supply by several times the 
amount of new reserves. All this at a time 
when the supply of goods was still limited. 
As the Chairman of the Board of Governors 
put it, the Federal Reserve had become “an 
engine of inflation.” 

Moral: we cannot peg prices and yields of 
Government securities and at the same time 
combat inflation. 

With this fact staring us in the face, we as 
citizens are forced to make choices: (1) Peg 
Government ‘security prices and let prices 
of goods and services rise, or (2) peg Gov- 
ernment security prices and hold down 
prices of goods and services by direct con- 
trols, or (3) let interest rates move freely 
and use monetary policy to combat inflation. 

We in the Federal Reserve could not choose 
alternative number (1) because we believe 
the evils of inflation are much greater than 
any inconveniences of higher interest rates. 
We would not favor alternative number (2) 
in peacetime because direct controls are so 
contrary to the freedom we all like to ex- 
ercise in our economic and political pursuits. 
In our view, the third choice is the only 
acceptable one. It is more important to 


. have stable prices of goods and services than 


stable interest rates. This brings us to your 
third question: 

Have Government securities, therefore, be- 
come a risk asset and not riskless as they 
have been in the past? 

An obligation of the U.S. Government is 
probably the most riskless security you can 


RE 
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buy; you are certain of being paid 100 cents 
on the dollar when it matures. In this 
sesse, Governments are just as riskless as 
ever. 

But this doesn’t mean you can always get 
par for Governments if you want to sell be- 
fore maturity. Anyone who buys a market- 
able issue should realize that he can sell it 
only for what the market is willing to pay.? 

a@ marketable issue is not riskless in 
one sense—you are not guaranteed par if 
you want to sell before maturity. ~ It never 
has been riskless in this sense, except when 
the Fed was supporting Government securi- 
ties prices. Weighing alternatives, it seems 
to us in the best interests of the Nation 
not to encourage inflation by pegging Gov- 
ernment security prices even though this 
may mean risks of market fluctuations. This 
leads to your last question: 

Under such circumstances how can bank: 
and other investors handle their Government 
bond portfolio? 

We can’t presume to tell you how to man- 
age your portfolio. You know more about 
your situation than anyone else. But we do 
want to point out a fact of life: in a free 
market economy, any marketable security 
or other asset is likely to fluctuate in value. 
Many forgot this during the decade of pegs 
on Government security prices. Now that 
prices and yields are free to move, the in- 
vestor must ask himself basic questions: 
How much income must I have? How much 
risk am I willing to undertake to get it? How 
much liquidity do I need? Can I get ade- 
quate liquidity by spacing maturities? How 
much short terms should I hold? Am I 
willing to commit myself, at the present 
yield, to holding a security until it matures, 
if necessary? etc. He must weigh risks of 
capital loss against the return on his in- 
vestment and adjust his portfolio accord- 
ingly. ; 

The answers will seldom be the same for 
any two investors. And they don’t come 
easily—certainly not as easily as if Govern- 
ment security prices were pegged. In that 
situation the investor’s job would be greatly 
simplified, for all Governmerits regardless of 
maturity would be equally liquid. But the 
Government probably would not pay you 
very high rates. , 

We realize that we have not solved your 
problem of managing your portfolio. And 
we realize that flexible interest rates make 
it harder for you todoso. But the thousands 
of investors whose lives become somewhat 
more complicated because of flexible interest 
rates help make for better lives for millions 
of people (including themselves) by con- 
tributing to a stable and growing economy. 
We can’t hold everything stable and have a 
dynamic economy. 





*The reason U.S. savings bonds are not 
marketable is to enable small investors to 
avoid the uncertainties of price fluctuations. 
If they need cash, they can redeem their 
savings bonds at a predetermined price re- 
gardiess of the current level of securities 
prices. : 





Chronically Unemployed . 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


‘OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 
Mr FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
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Thursday, July 30, 1959, regarding the 
plight of the so-called hard core unem- 
ployed who have been out of work 15 
weeks or longer: 

CHRONICALLY UNEMPLOYED 


With U.S. employment getting back to the 
record highs it established before the reces- 
sion, we find a sharper light focussing on the 
hard core unemployed who have been out of 
work 15 weeks or more. 

. Some 900,000 fall into this category, and 
of them nearly 550,000 have been without 
jobs more than half a year. 

The people in the hard core group are not 
faceless. Most live in areas that have be- 
come more or less permanent pockets of de- 
pression—coal mining sections in Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, once thriving 
textile producing communities in New Eng- 
land, and so on, 

The bulk of the chronically unemployed 
in this hard core are unskilled workers, tra- 
ditionally the last to be hired, usually left 
by the wayside in all but the great booms. 

Congress has not yet been able to manage 
effective aid to distressed regions. But any 
program would seem limited in promise 
which did not contain plans for lifting these 
people out of their unskilled status. 

In this increasingly mechanized age, to be 
unskilled may mean not only being unem- 
ployed but being unemployable. 





Veterans’ Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Gastonia Gazette, Gastonia, N.C., carried 
a very fine editorial on Thursday, August 
6, 1959, regarding the non-service-con- 
nected veterans’ pension bill passed 
recent in the House of Representatives. 

The editor of the Gazette has helped 
clear up some of the misunderstanding 
surrounding the Teague bill. With the 
thought that my colleagues in the House 
might like to read the editorial, I, under 
unanimous consent, include it in the 
Appendix of the Recorp: 

VETERANS’ PENSIONS 

In recent weeks a bill has passed the US. 
House which purports to correct flaws in the 
present pension system for veterans. And 
though the bill is admirably designed to 
place the pension system on an equitable 
basis, opposition is beginning to develop in 
some quarters of the country. 

It is well recognized that veterans’ organ- 
izations on Capitol Hill have developed into 
very strong pressure groups. 

For example, one such organization, the 

°World War I veterans, have been lobbying 
for an across-the-board pension of $100 a 
month for men and women who served at 
least 90 days in the First World War. Though 
the hearts of these graying gentlemen may 
be in the right place, still under such a pro- 
vision a World War I veteran could get $100 
per month if he served in the war even if 
he were @ millionaire, Clearly pensions 
should be meted out with genuine need as 
the primary consideration. 

The present bill, however, sponsored by 
Ouin E. Teacue, Democrat, from Texas, seeks 
to establish a level of need for all pensioned 
veterans and their dependents, regardless of 
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which war they were a part of, whether it 
be World War I or II or the Korean conflict. 

Under the present law, a single veteran 
is eligible for a pension if his income from 
all other sources does not exceed $1,400 per 
year and a married veteran with one or more 
dependents is eligible if his income does not 
exceed $2,700. 

The trouble with the old system is that 
a single man having an income of, say, $1,400 
(the liimt) would get as nruch as the single 
man with $100 outside income. The real 
difficulty is understanding why such an in- 
equitable system has been permitted to 
linger on for so long. 

A further problem with the present flat 
rate pension fcr single veterans is that under 
the present law a single veteran receives the 
full pension if his income from outside 
sources does not exceed $1,400, but if he 
has only 1 cent over the income limit, he 
receives no pension. A veteran now gets all 
or nothing. 

Married veterans, too, are subject to the 
all-or-nothing fallacy. Rate of pension is 
the same for all regardless of outside income 
or number of dependents. 

The Teague bill very sensibly sets up a 
procedure whereby a level of need is estab- 
lished and pensions increase as outside in- 
come declines. With such a system the pen- 
sion will be higher where the need is greater. 

Furthermore, the Teague bill raises all 
income limits so that additional pensioners 
now barred by lower income limits will be 
brought onto the rolls. The bill would give 
widows and orphans of World War II and 
Korean veterans eligibility for pension on the 
same basis as widows of World War I veterans 
by eliminating the requirement that the vet- 
eran at time of death must have had some 
percent of service-connected disability. 

Those opposing the bill have circulated 
rumors that the bill reduces non-service- 
connected pensions, but a close reading of 
the bill reveals no such provisions. 

In reality, the Nation owes a vote of thanks 
to O.in TEAGUE, chairman of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, for supervising the fine 
job of draftsmanship. 

Interested veterans will be glad to know 
that Tgacue himself was quite a soldier. 
During World War II Tgeacve commanded the 
First Battalion, 314th Infantry, 79th Di- 
vision. Although he was in actual combat 
for only 6 months, he was decorated 11 times, 
awarded the Silver Star with two clusters, 
Bronze Star with two clusters, Purple Heart 
with two clusters, Combat Infantryman’s 
Badge, Army Commendation, French Croix 
de Guerre with Palm—among others. 

This is not the kind of man to let veterans’ 
affairs go without the closest and most de- 
voted scrutiny. The Gazette is gratified that 
our own Congressman, Basi. L. WHITENER, 
himself a former member of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, has lent his support to 
the measure. 

Our hope is that the bill will receive quick 
approval as it now goes to the Senate. 





Immigration to the United States From 
Europe, 1946-48 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
. HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, from 


time to time there appear in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp highly misleading 
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statements and statistics designed to sus- 
tain the claim that our immigration laws 
and our immigration policy discriminates 
against immigrants from Central and 
Southern Europe as well as from coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain. 

It appears highly appropriate to in- 
vite the attention of my colleagues to a 
set of statistics published by a reliable 
and impartial organization, the Interna- 
tional Catholic Migration Commission, 
having its headquarters at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The studies made by the ICMC indi- 
cate that since the end of World War I, 
the United States has received a total 
of 1,820,278 immigrants from Europe, 
and only 23 percent of that number were 
natives of Northern Europe, the allegedly 
“preferred” area. The balance of our 
intake of immigrants from Europe came 
from central, southern, and Eastern Eu- 
rope. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the figures published by the ICMC: 
Immigration from Europe to the United 

States from 1946 wntil 1958 





Percent 























Total of the 
| total 
Northern Europe: | 
United Kingdom........-- 4 282, 360 15 
Ireland 75, 957 4 
Tr. 29, 974 1 
22, 362 1 
16, 085 1 
8, 163 1 
434, 901 23 
te ; | 377, 378 20 
Let ng ee ES 52, 279 | 3 
eerste <>~-----| 61, 421 | 3 
ps PEE Se Fee 36, 668 | 2 
Switzerland. ............-..- 19, 513 | 1 
ct ee 19, 142 1 
oe oe 556, 401 | 30 
Iron Curtain countries: a 
I eich a adtlianags = wal 209, 312 | 12 
MN Soi soe nen 60, 945 | 3 
Czechoslovakia.........-.-- 2, 066 2 
a | Sas > 
a eee 30, 783 2 
“oo Qt otal ai 21, 489 1 
Rstonia !.............--.-.- | 11,743 1 
I i itd iii cnne-- 1, 342 |------0-=- 
OSG Ge | 455, 926 | 25 
— Europe: ae. = a 
| “63° 004 4 
47, 733 3 
15, 162 1 
etait tiictibesscce- 9, 641 1 
Subtotal_..........-- 349, 680 21 
 caittaetnieka-n-.~--- 23, 370 1 
Total, Europe.........-..-- 1, 820, 278 100 
1 1946-55 only. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 152 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an article appearing 
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in the Nashville, Tenn., Morning Ten- 

nessean of May 31, 1959, entitled “Wood- 

bine Gets Sewage Flood”: 

Woopstng Gers SEWAGE FLoop—SeEpric TANK 
PROBLEMS PLAGUE AREA—BUSINESSMEN 
Sorry Metro BEATEN 

(By Eugene Dietz) 

Sewage flowed down streets in Woodbine’s 
major business district last week. Ray 
Harrington, assistant sanitation engineer 
for the county health department, reported 
yesterday. 

“Regrettably, that was nothing new,” said 
Harrington. “Still worse, there is no hope 
for much change for the better in the fu- 
ture unless @ sanitary sewer system is de- 
veloped. Septic tanks just are not keeping 
sewage underground.” 

Other sections of Davidson County out- 
side Nashville, especially in the heavily 
built-up areas where 190,000 persons live, are 
encountering similar problems daily, said 
Harrington. - 


OWNERS COOPERATE 


The public health official said that the 
owners and operators of the affected estab- 
lishments in Woodbine “are cooperating 
fully with the health department and at 
considerable expense to themselves,”’ to cor- 
rect the septic tanks problem the best they 
can without sewers. 

He said that sewage was running into 
Lutie Street, directly behind some businesses 
fronting on Nolensville Road, which is the 
main shopping district of the suburban 
community south of Nashville. 

Efforts are underway right now to correct 
that temporarily. 

C. Vance Hickerson, owner of Hickerson’s 
Restaurant and Motel and also owner of 
buildings in the 2500 block of Nolensville 
Road housing other businesses, told a 
reporter: 

“I have spent an awful lot trying to keep 
sewage underground here. A month ago, I 
bought a house and lot for $10,000 at 315 
Lutie Street. That lot will be used as an 
overfiow for the septic tanks which serve 
my restaurant, an insurance office, a dentist’s 
Office, and a barbershop. 

“That $10,000 for an overflow field is pretty 
expensive.” 

Hickerson, who said he was one of the citi- 
zens to vote for development of a single, city- 
type government when defeated in a referen- 
dum last June, commented: 

“It is time for us to start on one-govern- 
ment. The sooner we get started the sooner 
we will have some relief. There is no answer 
to our septic tank problems except sewers.” 

The overflow, Hickerson said, will serve his 
restaurant, Garrett’s Barber Shop, the Fuqua 
insurance agency and the offices of Dr. C. V. 
Collins, a dentist. They are in a building in 
the 2500 block, owned by Hickerson, who 
said he found the $10,000 expenditure, plus 
other septic tank costs, necessary to protect 
his $170,000 investment. 

Another Woodbine businessman, Magis- 
trate E. B. Garrett, operator of two drug- 
stores, told a reporter he would give $10,000 
if the Woodbine buildings he rents to house 
his drugstores were attached to sewer lines. 

“It would be worth that to me,” said Gar- 
rett. “I am spending about $1,500 a year at 
the two stores in septic tank costs. 

“LIMITS 


“There is a limit to how far a man can 
go on this. We made a mistake in not put- 
ting Metro into operation last year.” 

Garrett said he supported Metro. 

Hickerson said he thought a major reason 
Metro was defeated last year was that some 
people who had never experienced septic 
tank problems had the idea that it could not 
happen to them. 

Some, he said, have since discovered that 
it could. 
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Both Garrett and Hickerson said their 
septic tank problems have been with them 
for years. 

And, Harrington said, “Their cases are not 
exceptional.” “I guess,” Harrington told a re- 
porter while driving down Nolensville Road 
“that we could stop at just about any place 
along here and find septic tank problems.” 





Farmer Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Wall 
Street Journal this morning carries on 
its front page an article entitled “Farm- 
er Khrushchev.” This goes to the roots 
of one great superiority our free enter- 
prise system holds over the communistic 
system. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting this article in the 
ReEcorD, so that it might have the widest 
possible distribution. 

The Russians may rival us in space 
probes and perhaps in some other 
achievements, but try as they may—and 
try they have for more than a quarter 
of a century—they simply cannot begin 
to match the productivity of America’s 
farmers. 

Mr. Speaker, the American free-enter- 
prise system, in the beginning, was built 
upon a foundation of free and independ- 
ent—and numerous—family operated 
farms. 

Our continent was settled largely by 
people fleeing from the feudal estates, 
the baronial-operated farms, of Europe. 
Bigness did not produce efficiency and 
strength in a people under the feudal 
system, where the freedom and identity 
of the individual and the family were lost 
in the very size of the estates. In our 
own time we have the example now of the 
failure of collectivism on thé farms of 
Russia, where the pride and productivity 
of family unit work and possession have 
been condemned and suppressed. 

The article, “Farmer Khrushchev,” 
should give to all of us a new apprecia- 
tion of the farm families of America. 
We should thank God that they have 
made this a land of abundance and 
plenty, and we should resolve to protect 
and exalt the farm family as the con- 
tinuing dominant unit in our agricul- 
tural economy and for its immeasurable 
contribution to our democratic society: 
FarMerR KHRUSHCHEV: He Hap BETTER LUCK 

IN Space Race THAN WITH MILK AND 

Meat—Rvssi4’s Harvests Grow sur STILL 

Tra US. OvuTPpuT—DISTRIBUTION Is A 

PROBLEM—Tirs ON His Trip To UNITED 

STATES? 

(By Edmund K, Faltermayer) 

Kuarkxov, USS.R.—"“A rocket is not a 
cucumber,” Nikita Khrushchey recently told 
& group of farmers. 

Mr. K’s terse aphorism carried a world of 
meaning for his Russian audience. For 
while the U.S.S.R. has awed the rest of the 
world by the way it has organized its sci- 
entific manpower for outer space probes and 
other breathtaking technological achieve- 
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ments, after more than 30 years of intensive 
economic planning it still hasn’t been able 
to solve its farm problem. 

Since Stalin’s death in 1953, to be sure, 
sizable gains in agricultural production have 
been made. Grain, the backbone of the 
Russian diet, reached a record production 
rate last year of 139.4 million metric tons, 
compared with only 82.5 million tons in 
1953. Sugar beets, potatoes, meat, eggs, and 
milk also are vastly more plentiful than 


- they were in pre-Khrushchev. 


NO SURPLUS PROBLEMS IN U.S.S.R. 


However, unlike Ezra Taft Benson, whose 
problems are wrapped up in surpluses, Rus- 
*sian farm planners frantically center all 
their efforts on producing more. By West- 
ern standards the results are not partic- 
ularly impressive. It takes about 45 mil- 
lion people—43 percent of the Russian labor 
force—to feed a total population of 209 mil- 
lion, while in the United States only 8.1 
million farmers feed 175 million people. 
Moreover despite soil banks, acreage con- 
trols and other crop limiting schemes, the 
US. farmers grow about twice as much as 
their Russian counterparts. They fed more 
grain to livestock last year than the entire 
record Soviet harvest. And U.S. per capita 
meat consumption, at more than 150 pounds 
last year, was nearly double the 85-pound 
Russian average. 

This gap between United States and Rus- 
sian agriculture productivity is a matter of 
prime concern to Mr. Khrushchev, whose 
early career was spent in the wheat-produc- 
ing Ukraine and who was called to Moscow 
in 1949 to take over reorganization of 
Russia’s collective farm system. Signifi- 
cantly, well in advance of his visit to the 
United States next month, Mr. K already 
has made arrangements to visit Iowa, one 
of the Nation’s top farm States, to observe 
United States farm techniques. 

Particularly embarrassing to the ideologi- 
cally minded Russians is the persistence of 
vestiges of individualism among the workers 
on Russia’s state farms and collectives: An 
amazing 56 percent of the Soviet’s dairy cows 
are still individually owned and provide more 
than half of the nation’s milk production. 
The small private garden plots and poultry 
and livestock pens, operated in their leisure 
hours by farm workers, also account for a 
vital 40 percent of Russia’s total meat sup- 
plies and a large portion of its fresh produce. 

Even Russia’s recent gains on the farm 
front can be attributed in no small part to 
the granting of more capitalist-style incen- 
tives to farmers. A year ago, for example, 
Mr. Khrushchev abolished one of the most 
hated institutions of the Stalin era, the sys- 
tem under which collective farms were re- 
quired to deliver part of their grain and other 
crops to the state at exceedingly low prices. 
This “form of tribute,” as Stalin himself 
called it, enabled the late dictator, by selling 
bread at a big markup, to obtain huge 
amounts of capital to pay for industrializa- 
tion. Mr. K, in contrast, offered high enough 
grain prices that farmers willingly boosted 
deliveries to the state. 


END OF THE TRACTOR STATIONS 


Shortly before this, the present Soviet 
chief had done away with another unpopular 
institution, the more than 8,000 machine and 
tractor stations, and had permitted collective 
farms to acquire their own tractors and farm 
machinery for the first time. Nominally set 
up to do harvesting and other mechanized 
jobs for the farms in return for a share of 
their crops, the machine and tractor stations 
actually had been an instrument for Com- 
munist Party control over the peasantry. 

For a look at the results, visit the 12, 
acre Bolshevik collective farm in the rich 
black earth country 40 miles west of Khar- 
kov. In 1956, the last good harvest year 
before the price reform, the farm harvested 
10,260 bushels of grain of all types, including 
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rye and corn. Last year, with higher prices 
as the incentive production mounted to 
15,370 bushels. 

“We're 730,000 rubles richer,” exults the 
farm’s director, ruddy-faced Nikolai Nerovny. 
He explains that in 1956 the farm got 120,000 
rubles from the state for its grain while last 
year it received 850,000 rubles. (At the 10 
rubels for $1 tourist exchange rate, this was 
equivalent to $85,000.) 

Mr. Nerovny also is happy about the abo- 
lition of the machine and tractor stations 
units. “The tractor stations were all right in 
the early days,” he says, “when the newly 
formed collective farms were too poor to own 
their own machinery.” But, he adds, “as 
Comrade Khrushchev said, you can’t have two 
nurses for one child.” Under the old sys- 
tem, the tractor drivers from the machine 
and tractor stations were under their own 
agronomist—whose ideas on harvesting and 
cultivation often differed from those of the 
farm’s own agronomist, often leading to in- 
tense disagreements. With the machine and 
tractor stations gone, Mr. Nerovny’s farm 
now has, on its own, 16 tractors, 6 grain 
combines, 6 cornpickers and various other 
implements, most of them purchased from 
a machine and tractor station in the past 
year. 

WORK BRIGADES 

The Bolshevik farm takes in seven vil- 
lages with a total population of 3,000. Each 
village is organized into a work brigade. 
These brigades till the 8,750 acres of the 
farm that is under cultivation; 1,250 acres 
are used for grazing and the rest of the area 
consists of forests and private garden plots. 
The farm, admittedly richer than average, 
has a prosperous look; alongside the dirt 
roads are many. new brick bungalows and 
more modest whitewashed dwellings made 
from blocks of dried mud reinforced with 
straw—the traditional Ukrainian farmhouse, 
complete with thatched roof. We have our 
own brick factory right on the farm,” Mr. 
Nerovny boasts. “Last year we turned out 
500,000 bricks.” 

Since the mid-1930’s when Stalin liqui- 
dated the holdings of the “kulaks,” or more 
prosperous peasants, over 99 percent of the 
Soviet peasantry has been enrolled in two 
types of socialized farms. One is the so- 
called state farm or “sovkhoz,” in which the 
land belongs to the state and peasants are 
paid straight cash wages, just as in a fac- 
tory. The 5,900 state farms today comprise 
about 27 percent of the land under cultiva- 
tion and have about 4 million workers. 

The more predominant farms, however, 
and the ones that have given the regime the 
most trouble, are the so-called kolkhozes or 
collective farms. There are nearly 80,000 of 
these and they have about 41 million work- 
ers. Theoretically a “voluntary” cooperative, 
formed by all the peasants in a given village 
or group of villages, the collective farm be- 
longs “in perpetuity” to all its members and 
not to the state. Pay, in the form of cash 
and produce, is determined by the collective 
itself at the end of the harvest season, and 
depends on the size of the crops. 


FORTY-THOUSAND-ACRE FARMS 


Smaller than the huge state farms, the 
collectives average about 5,000 acres under 
cultivation, not counting woods and pasture 
land. The state farms average a stupen- 
dous 20,000 acres. Many of them are in the 
virgin lands of central Asia where 90 million 
acres have been put in use in recent years, 
contributing markedly to Russia’s increased 
grain production. Here, the size of the state 
farms run as high as 40,000 acres, or about 
62 square miles. 

The state farms supposedly represent a 
higher form of socialized agriculture and 
are supposed to set a standard of efficiency 
for the collective farms to emulate. 

Despite all the post-Stalin reforms, it is 
clear there is no real intent on the part of 
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Mr. Khrushchev to retreat to some form of 
individual farming. 

The government, for example, has given 
peasants on state farms a deadline of 2 to 3 
years in which to give up their privately 
ownéd cows. It also is using “gentle persua- 
sion” on peasants in the collectives to do 
likewise. So far, there is no national pro- 
gram to compel them to give up their pri- 
vately raised pigs and poultry and the garden 
plots themselves. 

However, it is no secret that this is part 
of the eventual scheme of things that gov- 
ernment planners envision. In the model 
collective farm at Kalinovka, the village near 
Kursk where Mr. Khrushchev was born, the 
peasants already have “voluntarily” sold 
their cows and the size of the private gardens 
is to be reduced in the future from ‘three- 
quarters of an acre to only three-eighths, 
And at the “Vladimir Illich” collective, just 
west of Moscow, the deputy chairman, David 
Basilonok, says that “eventually the private 
plot will be cut down to just trees and a 
flowef garden, so that it will be very pleasant 
to come home in the evening.” 

But the process will be a slow one, Even 
now peasants still get about a third of their 
total income from their individual gardens. 
An overnight takeover of these tiny house- 
hold farms, on a national basis, would court 
open rebellion in the countryside and almost 
inevitably would precipitate a serious food 
shortage in the cities as well. 

The government also is engaged in a grad- 
ual, concerted program to enlarge the size of 
the collective farms by mergers into what 
Khrushchev hopes will become eventually 
quasi-industrial, state-owned “agro-cities.” 
Before the war there were 250,000 collective 
farms; now there are only a third as many. 
However, when the “agro-city” idea was first 
broached in 1951, it got a noticeably cool 
reception from the peasantry, mainly because 
the scheme involved their giving up their 
private garden plots. 

Mr. K, of course, still has enough unsolved 
problems without tackling new ones arising 
out of ambitious “agro-city” ventures. For 
one thing, despite increased production, the 
grain problem has been solved, he says, “only 
in a relative sense, because the population of 
the cities is growing all the time and demand 
for grain is increasing.’ A bothersome head- 
ache is the continuing shortage of grain 
elevators. “Literally millions of bushels of 
last year’s record crop,” Mr. Khrushchev said, 
were lost because the grain had to be dumped 
on the ground “where it is pilfered by rats 
and birds and scattered by storms.” 

MISSING MILK 


Distribution bottlenecks plague the Rus- 
sian farm system at nearly every point. Be- 
cause of a shortage of pasteurizing and re- 
frigerating facilities, only 22.1 million tons, 
or 37 percent, of last year’s record 57.8 mil- 
lion ton milk output actually found its way 
into the state trading system. In the United 
States, 85 percent of the milk produced is 
pasteurized and sold to city dwellers. In 
Russia, most of it is consumed right on the 
farm or bartered on the free or collective 
farm markets in nearby cities where peasants 
sell the produce from their private gardens. 
A shortage of canning and meat processing 
facilities causes similar scarcities of vege- 
tables and meats in the state-organized store 
system. 

Low crop yields are a perennial problem. 
Even in grain, its most advanced crop, Russia 
harvests at least a third less per acre than 
American farmers and two-thirds less than in 
Western European countries, where farming 
is very intensive. Soviet cows give only 58 
percent as much milk per year as their Amer- 
ican cousins. And there is a chronic short- 
age of fertilizer. Under the government’s 
current 7-year plan, output of chemical fer- 
tilizers by 1965 is scheduled to rise to. 35 
million tons from last year’s 12 million tons. 
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But even that won’t be nearly enough, ac- 
cording to Western agricultural experts. 
Moreover, with fts virgin lands program now 
nearly completed, from now on increases in 
Russian farm output will have to come 
almost entirely from higher yields. 

Most of the virgin lands area, because of its 
location and climate, is unreliable for steady 
production year in, year out. Snow in some 
of the new wheat lands, in Siberia, come as 
early as August and the Soviets are lucky to 
get a good crop every other year. There is 
also some indication of the development of a 
“dust bowl.” In 1954, when the plowing up 
of the lands began, the average wheat yield 
was 20 bushels an acre; last year, despite 
favorable weather, the per-acre average was 
only 15 bushels. 


STAGNATION UNDER STALIN 


Many of the Khrushchev agricultural re- 
forms took place before Georgi M. Malenkov 
was deposed as premier early in 1955. The 
time was ripe for improvement, because agri- 
culture had reached near-stagnation under 
Stalin. As Mr. K. disclosed in his famous 
“de-Stalinization” speech of February 1956, 
Stalin “never traveled anywhere” and “did 
not know the actual situation in the prov- 
inces. He knew the country and agriculture 
only from films. And these films dressed up 
and beautified the existing situation in agri- 
culture * * * The last time he visited a 
village was in January 1928.” 

Almost immediately after Stalin’s death, 
Soviet leaders revealed what Western observ- 
ers already had deduced: Russian food pro- 
duction, per capita, was hardly any greater— 
and in some cases a good deal less—than in 
prerevolutionary 1913. Immediately meas- 
ures were taken to boost peasant income. 
The cash payment per “labor day” work unit 
on collective farms was boosted from 1.4 
rubles in 1952 to 3.8 rubles in 1956. Today, 
the “labor day” pay rate on Russian collec- 
tives is upwards of 5 rubles. Taxes on peas- 
ants’ earnings from their private gardens also 
were reduced. 

Also, the Government began pumping a lot 
more money into the agricultural system. 
Government investments, mostly for State 
farms and the machine and tractor stations, 
increased nearly 50 percent between 1951 and 
1957. 

A COMPLICATED SYSTEM 

The present workday method of figuring 
wages, extremely complicated even for the 
peasants who use it, bears a marked re- 
semblance to the differing pay levels found 
under capitalism. For weeding a field all 
day, a Russian farmer may get credit for 
only 1 workday unit while a milkmaid may 
be credited for 1.5 units for milking cows, 
and a tractor driver can earn as many as 6 
workdays in-.a single day because his skilled 
services are more highly valued. The aver- 
age peasant logs about 350 workdays a year, 
or about 240 actual days. 

Despite a near tripling since 1952, yearly 
cash earnings of collective farmworkers are 
still extremely low, by Western standards, 
averaging less than $250. Even when pay- 
ments in produce and earnings from private 
garden plots are added in, the total probably 
doesn’t come to more than $400. These wage 
estimates do not include food the peasants 
produce and eat themselves. 

However, there are indications that these 
cash payments already are becoming too high 
for the meager amount of consumer goods 
available in the villages and country towns, 
thus posing an inflationary threat. 

Mr. Khrushchev recently blasted the 
“kulaklike mentality” of some of the richer 
collectives, which pay comparatively high 
wages to the farmers who then hoard the 
cash. The farms should be spending less 
on wages and more on new equipment and 
communal facilities, he said. One reason for 
abolishing the machine and tractor station 
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units and letting the collectives buy their 
own equipment may have been to soak up 
some of this excess cash that would other- 
wise have gone into wages. 





A Century of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, August 1, thousands of people 
watched a colorful parade organized and 
directed by Parade Marshal Walter L. 
Smith in celebrating 100 years of history 
in my home county of Wyandotte in 
the State of Kansas. 

Because of congressional work in con- 
nection with the labor reform bill, which 
kept me in Washington, it was impossi- 
ble for me to participate in this great, 
picturesque parade of pomp and pag- 
eantry. 

During the centennial week, of which 
the parade was a part, hundreds of peo- 
ple visited the old Huron Indian Ceme- 
tery, the one and only historical site of 
any significance that remains intact 
within Kansas City, Wyandotte County, 
Kans. 

Before becoming a Member of this 
body, a law was enacted authorizing the 
sale of this ancient burial ground. Since 
my arrival in Washington, my every ef- 
fort has been directed toward the repeal 
or modification of this law and to the 
preservation of this Indian cemetery, so 
rich with history of days long past. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I am introducing 
a bill to have this burial ground of the 
Wyandots designated as the “Huron In- 
dian National Historic Site” in a final ef- 
fort to retain and preserve for Kansas 
City and Wyandotte County a little plot 
of ground which is so dear to the hearts 
of so many people in my community. It 


‘consists of less than 2 acres, is in the 


very heart of the business district, and is 
replete with Indian lore of times gone by. 

If so designated and preserved for 
future students of history, this site wi!l 
attract people from all over the world 
and will in itself be an education to them 
regarding the early beginnings of the real 
America. The Huron Indian burial 
ground of the Wyandot Nation is situ- 
ated on Minnesota Avenue, the principal 
thoroughfare of Kansas City, Kans., and 
is just a few miles from the famous Tru- 
man Library on the east and even a 
shorter distance from the Agricultural 
Hall of Fame on the west. 

Letters have been received, Mr. Speak- 
er, from interested persons in every part 
of the country and from authors who are 
writing of the Wyandot Tribe and of the 
Huron Indian Cemetery. All urge that 
it be preserved for posterity, and it is 
often pointed out that its value cannot 
be measured in dollars. 

As part of my remarks, Mr. Speaker, I 
include the editorial which appeared in 
the Kansas City Kansan, the leading 
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newspaper of my home city, en Tuesday, 
August 4, and I know that those who 
were among both the paraders and the 
spectators are praying that the Indian 
bones which have rested for so many 
years in Huron Cemetery will never be 
disturbed: 
A CENTURY IN PASSING 


Estimates are in wide variance as to the 
number of persons who viewed Saturday’s 
mammoth centennial parade on Minnesota 
Avenue. Police thought there may have 
been 25,000 spectators. Walt Smith, the pa- 
rade marshal, estimated that the number 
might have been around 80,000. 

Persons who have had close contact with 
past events are inclined to doubt the claim 
that Saturday’s was the largest number of 
persons ever assembled in the city. In 1936 
when President Roosevelt campaigned 
here it was claimed that 50,000 per- 
sons lined the streets to see and hear him. 
His was a long route, however, extending 
from the Santa Fe railroad station in Argen- 
tine to Minnesota Avenue and return. 

And there was the Pageant of Progress 
parade of 1934 which packed them in. 
Photos indicate there was a heavier concen- 
tration of spectators along lower Minnesota 
Avenue that day than there was last Satur- 
day. 

The weather undoubtedly cut attendance 
of the centennial parade. Standing or 
sitting 2 hours in the hot August sun was 
an ordeal that many thousands of persons 
preferred to avoid.. The hot weather also 
was a test of endurante for some of the 
elderly and extremely young participants in 
the parade. But they stood up to it like 
hardy Kansans usually do. 

But regardless of how many saw it, the 
parade was the best ever staged here. Long 
after the last sunbonnet has been put away 
in the attic and the last chin whiskers have 
fallen before the razor, vivid memories of 
the centennial parade will linger. In point 
of color and numbers taking part it was one 
of the most successful community events 
ever seen in Kansas City, Kans. 

It was the longest and contained a most 
interesting and varied assortment of floats. 
It is not quite true that every organization 
in the metropolitan area which could walk or 
ride got into the parade. But there were 
more than 200 different units. 

‘While there were many modern entrants 
in the main it kept the centennial spirit and 
the beginnings of Wyandotte County. Never 
before were citizens enabled to see in one 
roundup so many bushwhackers, sunbonnet 
belles, pioneers, trappers, suffragettes, pros- 
pectors and their mules, the town’s first 
banker, direct descendants of the Wyandots, 
the Tiblow cabin where dogs had treed a 
coon, an early day schoolroom, the oldest 
churches, several town jails and marshals, 
old cars, a cavalcade of old fire engines their 
sirens going full blast. 

Indeed, the only thing noticeably missing 
was thé Shawnee Prophet. But there were 
two Lincolns. 
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to represent, is observing the 150th an- 
niversary of its founding as a commun- 
ity. The people of this great city on the 
shores of Lake Erie have justifiable pride 
in the tremendous growth and develop- 
ment that has made their community 
one of the largest suburbs in the metro- 
politan area known as Greater Cleve- 
land. During the past 21 years, under 
the dynamic and progressive leadership 
of its mayor, Kenneth J. Sims, and his 
administration, Euclid has seen its 
greatest period of industrial, commercial 
and residential expansion. May the 
city of Euclid continue to grow and pros- 
per along the well-chartered course it 
has set. 

I include the following article com- 
piled and written by Leonard B. Voor- 
hees, chairman of the Historical Society 
of Euclid: 

HisTorIcaL Evciip, OHIO 
EARLY HISTORY OF INDIAN TRIBES AND SETTLERS 


Long before Euclid became a community, 
the format of its history was being written 
by pioneering adventurers who believed in 
reaching beyond their grasp into the un- 
known. It began when King Charles II of 
England granted to Connecticut (through 
Governor Winthrop) the Northwest Terri- 
tory. This was identified as a strip of land 
60 miles wide along the south shore of Lake 
Erie and extending westward to the unex- 
plored Pacific. About 3,600,000 acres were in 
what became the State of Ohio. 

Early treaties with the various Indian 
tribes were made and broken from 1701 to 
1796. For the most part these tribes—Eries, 
Ottawas, Chippewa, Seneca, and Wyandots— 
roamed this area without establishing per- 
manent year-round villages. It was a land 
teeming with fish; buffalo, deer, turkey, and 
wildlife in abundance. The tribes relin- 
quished their heritage slowly and with much 
bloodshed. In 1796 a final treaty was made 
with the Iroquois Nation to give all lands 
east of the Cuyahoga River to the white 
man. At this point the newly formed Con- 
necticut Land Co. commissioned one of its 
directors, Gen. Moses Cleaveland, to lay out 
and establish a capital of the “Western 
Reserve.” 

Early in the spring of that year, 1796, 
General Cleaveland and 66 qualified sur- 
veyors and helpers journeyed westward to 
carry Out his company’s orders. At Con- 
neaut Creek a camp was made and 41 men 
remained on that site while General Cleave- 
land 4nd the others proceeded west to the 
bank of the Cuyahoga River where a com- 
munity site was laid out for settlement. 
The trip westward required 18 days to achieve 
and was blazed through an untracked wil- 
derness. Paths of the red man and the 
buffalo were the major routes to follow. 
During this 3-week trip, the men at Con- 
neaut Creek camp became dissatisfied and 
mutinied. They demanded considerations 
not specified in their agreement. General 
Cleaveland, acting without written author- 
ity, laid out a township of 25 square miles 
and sold it to these men at $1 per acre. 
Each man was granted lakefront property as 
well as a farm back in the rocky hills and 
plateaus. 


LIST OF ORIGINAL SETTLERS: 1797, 1798, 1799 


The following lst is taken from the “Di- 
rectors Account. Book” of the Joshua Stow 
papers, dated September 1796. Land claims 
were @llotted in relatively equal acreage be- 
ginning on the westerly boundary (approxi- 
mately Coit Road, East 140th Street) and 
moving eastward following the Lake Erie 
shoreline and giving every man lakefront 
property. In addition, each man was al- 
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lotted a square of land as identified on the 
township map. 


LAKEFRONT PLOT 


. Machintire. 
George Proudfoot. 
Francis Grey. 
Samuel Farber. 
Elysha Gunn. 
Moses Warren. 

R. Stoddard, 

. Amos Little. 

. Stephen Benton. 
10. Amos Barber. 

11. Samuel Hungerford. 
12. William Hall. 

13. Samuel Davenport. 
14. Asa Mafan. 

15. Amazi Atwater. 
16. Joseph Tinker. 
17. Michael Coffin. 
18. Ayers. 

19. Harris. 

20. Norman Wallace. 
21. Timothy Dunbar, 
22. George. 

23. Shadrasp Benham. 
24. Samuel Agnew, 
25. W. Sheppard. 

26. David Beard. 

27. John Durant. 
28. Titus Munson. 
29. Joseph Landon. 
30. Job Stiles. 

31. Charles Parker. 
32. Ezekeal Marby. 
33. Nathaniel Doan. 
34. Amos Spafford.* 
35. Milton Hally. 

36. Luket Hanchet. 
37. James Hachet. 
38. James Hamilton. 
39. Seth Pease + 

40. Rice. 

41. Locke. 


Seth Pease, Moses Warren, and Amos Spaf- 
ford met the requirements of settling in the 
year each was responsible for with an ac- 
companying quota of men. Their instruc- 
tions included the building of a cabin and 
the sowing of 2 acres of wheat. One can 
scarcely visualize the backbreaking work 
necessary to clear 2 acres of land (87,120 
square feet) of the huge trees and glacial 
rocks that were rooted deeply in the soil. 
Thus the new township became officially 
settled in 1797—1 year after the town of 
Cleveland was laid out and settled. In the 
early organizational proceedings the men in- 
volved named the township “Euclid” in 
honor of the Greek mathematician and 
patron saint of surveyors. 

The original boundaries encompassed land- 
marks identified as “Gray’s Hill,” “The Salt 
Springs, etc., which later were changed to 
more permanent markings. Thus we find the 
western boundary beginning at approxi- 
mately East 140th Street or Coit Road and 
the lake, proceeding directly south for 5 
miles to what is now Cedar Road; eastward 
to the present Cuyahoga County line, and 
north from that point to the lake, a total 
in excess of 25 square miles. A significant 
part of what is now West Lake County and 
a part of Willoughby was included. The 
present county line boundary was estab- 
lished when Lake County was formed out of 
Geauga and a part of Cuyahoga Counties in 
the year 1840. 

Among the first settlers was Joseph Burke, 
a@ native of Vermont and a drummer boy in 
the Revolutionary Army. His name is not 
listed as one of the original 41 men although 
he settied in 1798 by building a log cabin 
on the main road which had been opened 
from Cleveland to the Pennsylvania line. 

Another early settler and probably one of 
the first permanent landholders was David 
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Dille, who built a log cabin (1797) in the 
vicinity of Dille Road, presumably on the 
west bank of Euclid Creek. Some years later 
he built the first sawed lumber or clap- 
board house just west of the present ceme- 
tery on Euclid Avenue. Mr. Dille was active- 
ly engaged in border wars and was with the 
i.l-fated Colonel Crawford when nearly all 

s command was massacred and he was 
burned at the stake near Upper Sandusky. 
After Mr. Dille settled in Euclid, accompanied 
at intervals by his 5 grown sons, there were 
14 additional children born and raised within 
the township. David Dille lived the remain- 
der of his life in Euclid and when he. died 
no man could say he had not done his duty 
as 2 soldier, pioneer, and parent. 

One industry which grew out of both op- 
portunity and necessity was that of fishing. 
Early in the spring a group of the settlers 
would journey to Rocky River either by land 
or water (Lake Erie). Pike and pickerel 
were in abundance and the hardy pioneers 
would return with barrels of fish to be pre- 
served for summer use. Curiously enough 
the people believed only ocean fish could be 
preserved in salt and fre&h water fish would 
not keep. When inquiry of an old Indian 
was made, the Redman replied—‘“Uh, no salt; 
put him on pole—make little fire—smoke him 
heap.” 

William Coleman’s commonsense taught 
him that any meat, fish, or fowl could be 
preserved with plain salt, of which he had ac- 
quired a supply in exchange for his watch 
before leaving the Keystone State. The ex- 
periment of salting fish proved most success- 
ful and was soon copied by the other set- 
tler's. 

In 1805, one Jacob Coleman, an uncle of 
William and a soldier of the Revolution, who 
had also served several years in Col. Wm. A. 
Washington’s celebrated “Regiment of 
Horse” moved into Euclid. John Ruple, bet- 
ter known as Deacon Ruple selected a large 
farm just east of Nine Mile Creek (near East 
Cleveland “Y” at Collamer Avenue) and re- 
mained there throughout his long and event- 
ful life raising a large and respectable fam- 
ily. 

(This entire area which is now in the cities 
of Cleveland and East Cleveland, was once 
@ part of Euclid community. It was in the 
original Euclid Township until secession 
from township government began just prior 
to the Civil War.) 

The forests and rocks harbored another pet 
creature—the rattlesnake. Although no rat- 
tlers are around now to prove the records, 
the old settlers “ment” on the great numbers 
of these reptiles found in the ravines and 
rocky gullies. Deacon John Ruple, whose 
word was never questioned, killed 38 of these 
reptiles and became quite ill from the odor 
of the poisonous varmint. Luther Dille had 
a similar experience while killing 48 which 
he found in a nesting den near Collamer 
Avenue. Shooting snakes with bow and ar- 
row was a particularly favorite pastime of 
boys who delighted in showing off their skill 
as they held aloft a writhing reptile before 
female ‘‘admirers” and then dispatching it. 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


All of the settlers’ time was not occupied 
with work, hunting, or play; they brought 
with them a reverence for religion and for 
God. The first church built in Euclid Town- 
ship, August 1807, was located in what is 
now East Cleveland. John Ruple was one of 
the first and most influential deacons. A 
just fear of their Creator and an inherent be- 
lief in right were the two principles which 
guided the settlers in their dealings with 
their felowman. A man's word was his bond 
and any infractions were dealt with severely. 
Community responsibilities were assumed 
with a seriousness and determination to ful- 
fill the law. 

The trading of labor for usable materials 
was a common practice. In 1809 one Abra- 
ham Bishop of New York State came to 
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Euclid and built the first sawmill. It was 
located on the east branch of Euclid Creek 
on the site occupied later by Jonathan and 
Seth Pelton. It served the growing com- 
munity for many years using for power the 
impounded waters of Euclid Creek. Much of 
the exchange was a verbal agreement and a 
man usually gave more of his labor than 
would normally be required. The mill owner 
prospered without much exchange of hard 
cash since hogs, chickens, livestock, produce, 
and labor were commodities valued by all. 
Many of the settlers could not read although 
they would: “cipher” and total the amount 
in their heads. Measuring a bushel was by 
basket and not by weight. Thus we find 
each man dealing on the terms he could 
understand. Scales were for the fishermen. 

When the War of 1812 broke out, many 
people in Euclid believed themselves to be 
in particular danger because of the armed 
British vessels on the lake and the possibility 
of Indian raids by land. A rumor spread 
that the British and Indians had combined 
in wiping out the white settlements. Several 
families hitched up their oxen, loaded their 
wagons, and headed east. They found the 
Chagrin River so swollen by floodwaters that 
crossing was impossible. William Coleman 
made two trips to Cleveland for news and 
found the threat was only Hull's forces in 
retreat after this surrender. The families re- 
turned slowly to their homes and land in 
Euclid. Again and again in their lives they 
found that what appeared to be a catastro- 
phy turned out to be a blessing in disguise. 
Despite the war and its rumored threats, 
there were emigrants moving in from the 
Eastern States. 


William Coleman was appointed the first 
Euclid postmaster in 1815. A territorial divi- 
sion is noted in the records with Euclid 
being a hamlet situated where Collamer now 
is and a smaller cluster of houses known as 
Euclid Creek identified as being near Char- 
don Road and Euclid Avenue where the old 
original creek flowed through the township. 
(The present creek bed is a dug one and not 
the original.) 

No doubt the rapid growth convinced the 
rattlesnake that his era of influencing Eu- 
clid’s history was at an end and he retreated 
to less populated parts. A stagecoach route 


was established between Cleveland and Buf- 
falo and passed through Euclid on what is 
now Euclid Avenue, also known then as the 
Stage Road and the Buffalo Road. Two- and 
four-horse teams passed through Euclid 


daily each way and by 1830, it seemed the 
whole eastern world was migrating west. 
With the people came new ideas and one of 
these was building clapboard or sawed lum- 
ber houses to replace the log cabins. They 
were generally referred to as “frame houses.” 
This made a marked improvement in the 
appearance of the community. 

In 1840 a Capt. Wiilliam Treat (also spelled 
“Trist’”) opened a shipyard at the mouth of 
Euclid Creek. Ships were built and launched 
Euclid Creek. Ships were built and 
launched. On one occasion the launching 
was made tragic by the crushing of a small 
boy between the chocks as the boat slipped 
down the rampway. Captain Treat would 
not allow the stopping of the boat to rescue 
the boy because of a superstition that any 
interruption in the actual launching of a 
boat would carry a sailing stigma or an ill- 
omen on the seas. Thus a small boy gave his 
life to preserve the strange tradition of boat 
launching and a sailor’s ignorance. 

Thus in a period of less than 50 years, we 
have passed through the highly interesting 
part of a township’s life and growth, the 
era of its transmutation from an untracked 
wilderness into an agricultural community. 
The roots for growth were deeply embedded 
in the sticky Euclid clay soil and needed 
only time to evoke the buds of another and 
greater period of development. Change, the 
only constant factor in evolution, was begin- 
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ning to rear its industrial head. The ba’- 
ance of nature was broken; the generous 
home of the bear, deer, wolf, and deadly rat- 
tlesnake was being pushed aside by the ad- 
vance of man. 

In the far horizon were more deadly foes 
than those of nature. Man was allowing 
greed and avarice to elicite treason and slav- 
ery which were about to assail the country. 
Civil war with all its variations became a 
creeping cancer to the country’s progress. 
Before hostilities broke out the States seemed 
to lunge forward, on a program of prepara- 
tion. In Euclid alone, sufficient change was 
made to disguise the once peaceful township. 
The Lake Shore & Michizan Southern Rail- 
road purchased the old C.P. & A. mentioned 
above and connected all branches to meke a 
continuous run from Chicago to New York. 
Competing with lake shipping again proved 
the advantages of speed. Actually fresh 
oysters could reach Cleveland from Baltimore 
in a little over 24 hours. Ice and speed 
brought to the area a new appetite for the 
unusual. It enabled Euclid to ship its prod- 
ucts to the eastern markets and give to them 
the rare treat of new produce. Both man 
and his products were on the move. 

At last the rumbling of war was heard and 
Euclid gave of its young lifeblood along 
with thousands of others. Their quotas were 
filled and more. Some did not return and 
the militia law provided a stipend of sub- 
sistehce for their families. The amount 
varied from $2 to $6 paid each month to 15 
families—so recorded on June 27, 1863. 
Soldiers moved by rail and scarcely any could 
pass east or west without crossing a part of 
Ohio. Euclid saw far more than its share 
of men in uniform and the ravages of battle- 
torn regiments. 

Following the war, new names and new 
events were recorded. Grapes became a prize 
commodity. Vineyards took the place of 
grain fields. Concords, Catawba, Niagaras, 
Delawares, and Martha grapes were greatly 
favored. Two major factors contributed to 
the grape-growing success: (1) Slatestone- 
clay soil produced a hardy good growth, (2) 
while the nearness of Lake Erie tempered the 
atmosphere and prevented damage by frost. 
Grapes were packed in 6- and 9-pound bas- 
kets and shipped west as far as Denver and 
east to the seaboard cities, particularly New 
York. Wine competed with the grape and 
enabled the grower to have a more stable 
year-round income. Euclid wines and Euclid 
grapes became nationally known because of 
the delicious and distinctive flavor drawn 
from the sticky clay soil. Thus again we 
find a blessing in disguise thrown at our 
feet. 

Another prominent industry was developed 
in the stone quarries. About 1871, the Mc- 
Farland brothers opened a quarry on the 
west side of Euclid Creek in an area known 
as Bluestone. Great slabs of stone were 
sawed out of the blocks dug from the quarry. 
The stone sawmill used gangs. of steel blades 
with water and sand asa cutting agent. The 
slabs were squared for sidewalk use er made 
into coping for dressing out a stone wall or 
top of a building wall. 

In 1873, East Euclid or Euclid Creek and 
later just Euclid, contained 1 church, a fine 
schoolhouse, 2 stores, hotel, steam basket 
factory, wagon shop, 2 blacksmith shops, and 
about 30 homes, all adjacent to the creek or 
Stop Ten, as it was known. Euclid built a 
commodious townhall of red brick and used 
it as only a growing community could in 
those postwar days. Wheat was still a com- 
mon media of exchange, valued at about $1 
per bushel and used often in place of hard 
money. Even the minister of the Euclid 
Baptist Church was paid in wheat for his 
services. 4 

Other churches were organized and are 
recorded here for the historical value. St. 
John’s German Lutheran Church built in 
about 1852 with 12 families on the church 
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roster. About 2 miles northward was the 
growing community of Nottingham where a 
Presbyterian Church was organized and a 
frame building erected in 1870. There were 
only 12 or 138 members to sustain the church, 
but their zeal and enthusiasm was conta- 
gious. St. Paul’s Catholic Church was or- 
ganized in 1861 and an imposing frame build- 
ing erected. Included in the church activ- 
ities was a school for about 50 boys and 
girls with over 70 families enrolled from a 
large area including a part of old Collinwood. 


SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION 


The early records of Euclid Township gave 
little or no information except to record that 
a township meeting was held in the school- 
house. The first mention of schools as a 
part of the community was made in 1828 
when the entire township was divided into 
districts. It is noteworthy that with a 
rapidly increasing population of pioneering 
minded people there was a demand for the 
formal teaching of children. The first of 
these schools was known as a Blab School in 
which the loudest voiced pupil had every 
advantage. (Imagine what a boon that kind 
of school would have been to some of the 
grownups we know today.) Teachers were 
poorly trained and served on an itinerary 
basis, often boarding wherever the towns- 
people saw fit to provide. 

Following the Civil War and the return 
of many volunteer soldiers to the area, the 
erection of “little red schoolhouses” pro- 
gressed. Euclid Township had more than 
its share of these one-room, eight grades, 
teacher-janitor taught buildings. As late as 
1900, there were 11 such buildings scattered 
strategically throughout the township. The 
list of districts is as follows: 

1. Located on North Street 
Road). 

2. Located at corner of Babbitt and Lake- 
land (Noble). 

3. Located at Lake Shore Boulevard and 
East 200th Street (Cut Road). 

4. Located at corner Dille and St. Clair 
(Nottingham). 

5. Located at Green Road and Euclid Ave- 
nue. 

6. Located at Chardon Road and Rich- 
mond. 

7. Located at corner Green and Mayfield 
Roads (South Euclid). 

8. Located at Richmond Road and May- 
field Road. 

9. Located at South Euclid. 

10. Located at East 260th Street and Lake 
Shore Boulevard (Upson). 

11. Located at Bluestone Road 
stone). 

In 1868 a small class of six pupils was 
organized into a high-school unit. They 
attended on School Street (North Street) 
but no record is available on what happened 
to the group. There was only one teacher- 
principal-superintendent to assume all the 
responsibilities and no doubt little thought 
was given to the value of records. 

A high school was erected in 1894, char- 
tered in 1896 and graduated its first class in 
1897. There were six in the graduating class 
who received diplomas: Oliver Callaham, 
Ella Honck, Will Houck, Libbie Pelton, Ad- 
dison Verbsky, Loida Verbsky. 

Will Houck was killed in the Spanish- 
American War, the others were alive in 1947 
and several of them were present for recog- 
nition at Euclid Central High School on 
February 10, 1947. 


FIFTY YEARS OF EDUCATION GROWTH, 1898-1947 


Following the graduation of the class of 
six, the high-school course was extended by 
the superintendent, Everett L. Abbey, and 
his recently appointed assistant, A.. Haw- 
thorne Maves: 

School census showed a total of 868 boys 
and girls eligible for school. The enrollment 
was only 45 in the high school. Superin- 


(Chardon 
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tendent Abbey expressed a regret that more 
children did not avail themselves of the op- 
portunity for a free education. Reports dis- 
close that the average daily atendance was 
418 in all districts. Absence and tardiness 
prevailed to a marked degree; in 1 year, 1897- 
98 there were 1,439 cases of tardiness. This 
was an average of about 314 tardy marks per 
pupil and according to the superintendent, 
was 10 times more than necessary. How- 
ever, walking was the chief means of trans- 
portation except for those who came some 
distance and they rode horseback or drove 
a horse and buggy. A tie-shed was used for 
the stabling of the horses. Parents were 
mostly indifferent to the educational needs 
of their offspring and frequently kept the 
children home to work or because the “cow 
was due to calve today.” In 1899, Superin- 
tendent Abbey disclosed that there were 87 
cases of whipping in 1 year; 5 of whom were 
girls. On this subject the superintendent 
states, “We are opposed to corporal punish- 
ment believing it should be banished to 
animals and slaves. The American boy, like 
the ancient Roman, should not be whipped. 
But so far, we are unable to avoid it alto- 
gether. It will be inflicted only as a last 
resort before sending to the reform farm.” 

In 1909 the first graduating class under 
the newly appointed Superintendent Joel O. 
Oldt had its commencement. Dr. Clement 
Martzolff, president of Ohio University, was 
engaged as the speaker. The class consisted 
of three girls and one boy—Juliette Harms, 
Emelie Harms, Leona Smith, and Carl 
Scheuring. 

Many youth have since passed through the 
educational portals of Euclid’s high schools— 
Central, Shore, and Euclid Senior High. 
Many were dropouts or early leavers and 
found satisfactory work in the tremendous 
growth of industry. Occasionally a class re- 
union brings together many of these grad- 
uates and quituates. tI is most inspiring to 
see and realize the progress these pupils of 
yesteryear have made of their lives and per- 
haps their opportunities. Among this large 
group numbering many thousands are some 
renowned individuals. They are to be found 
in the fields of science, medicine, law, indus- 
try, law enforcement, and in professional 
work of every kind. 

Education has contributed not only to the 
youth within our community but to the col- 
lective community of Euclid and has been a 
bulwark in State and national defense and 
growth. It has proven the oft quoted 
axiom: “The future belongs to those who 
prepare for it.” 


TRANSPORTATION 


Early means of travel going from Euclid to 
points east or west were frequently achieved 
by water. Originally the small canoe was 
used and later rowboats came into common 
use. The route led down Euclid Creek to 
the lake, and, if not too rough, canoe or row- 
boat carried the traveler to his destination. 
If the lake was dangerously rolling, the boat 
passenger took to the bank and “footed it” 
to his objective. This meant crossing small 
streams, climbing banks, and frequently 
cutting inland to the trail. Traveling In- 
dians, roaming animals, and groups of wan- 
derers had established this trial through 
constant use and years later the paths de- 
veloped into accepted roads. 

Increased use of the roads demanded that 
some means be found to make them passable 
in inclement weather. This led to plank 
roads being built, and since the builder 
usually assumed the cost, the road had toll 
gates at the limits of each builder’s domain. 
State laws permitted the road owner to 
collect for travel over his section to help de- 
fray the expense of his investment. A toll 
gate was in use as late as 1903 and was op- 
erated by a Mr. Hazen who had only one 
arm. The gate was located just east of 212th 
Street, about half way to 214th Street. The 
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improved road ran west to the East Cleve- 
land Y, and another section ran east to 
Wickliffe. 

In the year 1881 the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis (Nickel Plate) Railroad was built. 
Two tracks were laid and the train schedule 
was frequently referred to as triweekly— 
through 1 week and try to get back the next. 
Nevertheless, the coming of the railroad to 
Euclid was a milestone in the township's 
development. 

The Nickel Plate was so nicknamed as a 
result of x pun by Edward L. Young, associ- 
ate editor of the Norwalk, Ohio, Chronicle, 
who noticed that the initials NYCL could 
be pronounced “nickel.” The process of 
finishing metals known as nickel plating 
was becoming popular at this time. Mr. 
Young coined the term “Nickel-plated rail- 
road” and the pun caught the public fancy. 
It was reprinted in other papers, including 
New York and Chicago dailies. 

Several years later, when the Vanderbilt 
interest purchased the railroad from its 
founders, Mr. Vanderbilt remarked: “It 
should be nickel-plated at the price we paid 
for it.” The term has been commonly used 
for over half a century. 

Earmarking of livestock was common as 
late as 1851 and records were kept on file 
in the township clerk’s office. Some of the 
so-called brands were: 

“Lewis Dille’s do A crop off the left ear 
transfer to John West.” 

“Calvin Dille’s do A swallo fork in the 
right ear and under bit in the left.” 

“Samuel Molirath’s do A crop off of the 
left ear and a slit in the end of same.” 

“Elihu Richmond’s earmark is a square 
crop off the left and two half pennies out of 
the underside of the right ear.”’ 

“Robert Young’s is a hole in each ear.” 

Lack of stockproof fences made this means 
of identification necessary. 

National elections played a rather exciting 
roll in Euclid, especially in the year of 1860 
when Abraham Lincoln ran on the newly 
organized Republican Party against Stephen 
A. Douglas on the Democratic ticket. 

Official Euclid records disclose that the 
Lincoln-Hamilton team received 255 votes; 
Douglas-Johnson team received 104 votes; 
and the Breckenridge-Lone team received 7 
votes. 


GROWTH AND INCORPORATION AS A VILLAGE 


Many factors enter into the growth of a 
community. Harbors and water transporta- 
tion played a most important part during 
the 19th century. Had Euclid received the 
grant for the Ohio Canal, Cleveland would 
probably have been a suburb of Euclid. 
However, the harbor facilities and potentiali- 
ties of the Cuyahoga River favored Cleve- 
land's growth over any other port along the 
south shore of Lake Erie. But, some means 
of rapid transportation of coal to steel and 
@ dispersal of the resultant products was 
needed. The railroad belts furnished this 
essential. 

Euclid is still growing, largely because of 
the strategic location of railroad facilities 
coupled with the foresight of its leadership, 
both past and present. Between the two 
railroads is a manufacturer’s paradise for 
development. Few communities are so 
ideally favored. Industry, both heavy and 
light, has found that Euclid is partial to in- 
dustrial development. This means homes, 
schools, churches, and local government 
must meet the demands of growth. 


The feeling of growing into a village re- 
sulted in more than the required 30 electors 
signing the petition “praying to incorporate 
the territory described in said petition into 
a village.” Election was set for February 14, 
1903, voted upon and tallied as follows: 
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A true copy of the minutes—in part—of a volume No. 3, pages 338 to 340. Thus Euclid 
meeting called by the president of the board became a village. 


of trustees, dated February 17, 1903, is re- 
corded in the village council proceedings, 











The first village election resulted in the 


following persons being elected to office: 

















Office Citizens ticket Votes Peoples ticket Votes 

lente... astinacstimedieismegaeiiael H. 8. Pickands..............-- 61 | Charles Harms......-.-.--...-.- | 48 
OUR ~2ainceqnstabeniads i RS a ee ee ek. aee 37 
freasurer...- ees | TET a ES eee 37 
Marshal Si = sinha diienehianaeeiiniaeiice 2 ee , , eee 66 | Wm. Hazen..........----.----- 35 
Council for 3. Year. .-.sc<ssa+} Tie BIB k occ etautmcesansh OT... conn onnon-e 38 
D0... occn-~-oneeceecusancnch OE PUNE oie 67 | J.J. Murphy __--------- 37 
Do 5 ase beaker eal J. W. Bentley___. eee. ._----..-..-- 45 
Council for 1 year J. F. Cavanaugh. 68 | John Marzel_-..-.------ ~ 37 
nists W. M. Cope..--- NS Se 40 
Bi é0 despecencae OD Re SE 61 | Albert Lock....-.-.--------- 35 
However, the township also continued to clid is ome of those communities built 


remain as an electorate and elected officers 
on the same date to the following responsi- 
bilities: Trustee, Henry Faust; treasurer, 
Chas. A. Lamb; justice of the peace, C. F. 
Knuty; constable, F. B. Rogers. Assessors: 
Euclid precinct, John Davis; South Euclid 
precinct, H. L. DeVoe; North Euclid precinct, 
J. H. Husong; Nottingham precinct, C. H. 
Voorhees. Eleven road supervisors were also 
elected. 

In November 1925, Charles R. Ely was 
elected mayor on a platform of improved 
economy and abolition of the fee system. 
He faced a delinquency in tax collection at- 
tributed to the poor judgment in allotment 
improvements of previous years. One of his 
first acts was to obtain council approval to 
abolish the costly fee system and to appoint 
full-time men to handle the engineering 
problems. Rigid economy in street improve- 
ments was enacted, and only those streets of 
reasonable usage were further improved. 

Industrial expansion became the program 
for development soon after Mayor Ely was in- 
augurated. The land between the two rail- 
roads was looked upon as an ideal location. 
The council adopted a liberal policy to en- 
courage prospective manufacturing compa- 
nies. Among the first large plants to choose 
Euclid facilities was Chase Brass & Copper 
Co. Addressograph-Multigraph Co. followed 
in 1930 after considering some 30-odd 
cities as possible sites. The main offices and 
the new plant were built and the business 
moved to Euclid from Chicago. Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph brought many of its per- 
sonnel to operate the huge organization. 
Other plants followed, and today Euclid has 
one of the largest industrial areas in Ohio. 

During the early years of the depression, 
a delegation of Euclid citizens and Mayor 
Ely applied in person to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in Washington for 
funds to finance a Euclid housing project. 
On October 3, 1933, a grant for housing ex- 
penditure of $1 million was authorized by 
the Federal Government to be used in erect- 
ing individual homes. Government authori- 
ties claimed this was the first housing proj- 
ect approved by the Government. 

In the summer of 1929, the old town hall 
caught fire and before sufficient equipment 
could arrive, this landmark was a roaring 
inferno and only at great risk were the 
original records rescued. The building loss 
was quite complete. The city government 
officials used the old hotel on Chardon Road 
as its headquarters. During this period 
plans were prepared for a new administra- 
tion building or city hall, and under WPA 
authorization the new building was com- 
pleted in 1938. 

The population in 1920 was officially re- 
corded as 3,363 and in 1930 increased about 
400 percent to a total of 12,761, Since Eu- 


lengthwise rather than square, the problem 
of adequate transportation was imperative 
to the residents and factory workers. A 
municipal bus line was piaced in operation 
in the year 1935. 

Kenneth J. Sims was elected mayor in 
November 1937 and took office on January 1, 
1938. ‘The end of the depression was not in 
sight and the unusual demand for relief 
was a major issue in the first few months of 
his administration. However, by inspiring 
@ cooperative attitude and enlisting the 
support of the schools, churches, American 
Legion, Kiwanis, and various other civic or- 
ganizations, the problem was effectively met. 
People did not go Rungry even though the 
luxuries of previous years were not per- 
mitted. 

In 1942 the Thompson Products Co. pur- 
chased a site 6f 120 acres fronting on both 
East 222d Street and Euclid Avenue, on which 
was erected a $13-million plant for the pro- 
duction of aircraft valves. This division of 
Thompson Products was christened Tapco. 
Government orders justified a further ex- 
pansion through the finances of the Defense 
Plant Corporation and Tapco added facili« 
ties nearly equaling the original plant. The 
manpower schedule called for at least 7,000 
workers. Other expansions included Cletrac, 
Cleve Aero, Cleveland Hobbing Machine, 
Euclid Electric, Euclid Case, and a large num- 
ber of smaller industries of sufficient diversi- 
fication to insure a rather steady employ- 
ment demand. 

The expansion of industry brought about 
an acute housing shortage for the defense 
plant workers. A survey was conducted by 
the Federal Works Agency and a defense 
housing program was deemed essential to 
national defense. ‘Two units were recom- 
mended, 1 of 500 homes built on East 200th 
Street (Known as Euclid Homes), and the 
second a unit of 800 homes built on prop- 
erty facing Babbitt Road and known as Lake 
Shore Village. The first unit was completed 
in 1942 and the second in 1943. Both were 
immediately filled to capacity and had a long 
waiting list of applications. 

Growth of the city brought new demands 
on utilities as well as protection against fire, 
traffic hazards, and the need for added police 
facilities, together with school expansion. 

In 1947 a Federal grant of $50,000 was 
achieved through the untiring efforts of 
Congresswoman Botton whose vision for the 
community and influence in Washington, en- 
abled the city of Euclid to avail itself of the 

of Federal assistance. Euclid has 
thus met these demands in a manner which 
convinces people that Euclid city is a good 
place to live. . 

“On the strength of past achievements the 
future holds promise and fruition.” 

LEONARD B. VOORHEES, 


August 10 


Restoration of Freedom to Captive 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Fr 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a joint resolution 
which I hope will receive the approval 
of Congress before we adjourn this ses- 
sion. 

This resolution calls for an affirmation 
by Congress that it is the intent of the 
Congress of the United States that the 
people of the captive nations of Europe 
be given a right to choose their own 
philosophy of government and their own 
rulers in a spirit of complete freedom. 

I am enclosing an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star, com- 
menting on the unprecedented reception 
given our Vice President by the people 
of Poland during his recent visit to that 
country. 

The estimated 250,000 Poles who greet- 
ed the Vice President of the United 
States upon his arrival in Warsaw 
should demonstrate to the entire free 
world the very profound yearning and 
respect that these Polish people have for 
the United States and for the principles 
of freedom. This was not necessarily an 
expression for Mr. Nrxon but, rather, it 
was the only way the Poles could demon- 
strate their admiration for America and 
their traditional hatred of communism. 

As the Washington Star points out in 
its editorial of August 4— 

Directly and indirectly, the people of Po- 
land have said many eloquent things in the 
extraordinarily warm welcome they have ac- 
corded Vice President Nrxon. In marked con- 
trast to their lukewarm, if not sullen, re- 
action to Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s recent 
visit, they have left no room for doubt that 
their heart belongs much more to the United 
States than to the U.S.S.R. 


I firmly believe that the United States 
should now go on record, as categorically 
as we can, that we in this country and 
the people of the free world in general 
share with the people of the captive na- 
tions their longing for freedom. 

The adoption of the resolution which 
I have proposed today would indeed be 
a heartening reassurance to these people 
that their great dedication to the prin- 
ciples of freedom, which they continue 
to maintain despite the fact that they 
have had to live under Communist rule 
forced upon them after World War II, is 
greatly respected by those of us fortu- 
nate enough to live in a free country. 

Iam one of those who views with great 
concern the pending visit of Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev to this country. I do 
not think that it will serve the purposes 
announced by those who have arranged 
this visit. However, since the Soviet 
Premier is going to be in this country, I 
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think that it is incumbent on the Mem- 
bers of Congress to make known to the 
President of the United States that when 
the Soviet Premier does come here, the 
President should firmly impress on him 
that this Nation must continue to view 
all Soviet foreign relations with suspi- 
cion so long as these captive nations are 
forcefully held in the Soviet orbit. 

It should be made clear to Mr. 
Khrushchev that there is a true road to 
peace, and that road leads through the 
captive nations, which must be given 
an opportunity to choose their own gov- 
ernment in free and unfettered elections 
supervised by the United Nations before 
tensions in Europe can be eased. 

It should be made clear to Mr. 
Khrushchev that you cannot take the 
noble nations of central Europe and 
plunge them under communist rule 
against their will and expect lasting 
peace in Europe. 

If the Soviet Premier sincerely wants 
peace, let him demonstrate it to the free 
world by releasing the captive nations 
from their forceful rule by Moscow and 
let these nations voluntarily pick their 
own form of government. 

Mr. Speaker, the Washington Star edi- 
torial, which I mentioned earlier, fol- 
lows. I believe that it eloquently speaks 
out for the cause of a free Poland and 
all the other nations now being held 
captive by the Communists: 

[From the Washington Star, Aug. 4, 1959] 
CATALYST IN POLAND 


Directly and indirectly, the people of Po- 
land have said many eloquent things in the 
extraordinarily warm welcome they have ac- 
corded Vice President Nrxon. In marked 
contrast to their lukewarm, if not sullen, re- 
action to Soviet Premier Khrushchev’'s recent 
visit, they have left no room for doubt that 
their heart belongs much more to the United 
States than to the U.S.S.R. 

This is a fact that may be stated quite 
objectively, without any desire to draw in- 
vidious comparisons. The Poles and the 
Russians, after all, have been at odds ‘for 
centuries, often in the most bitter way— 
under the Czars as well as under the Com- 
munists. Mr. Khrushchev himself, who pre- 
sumably okayed the Warsaw regime’s de- 
cision to invite Mr. Nixon, is too good a 
student of history to have to be told about 
this, and we may assume that he has not 
been particularly surprised by what has hap- 
pened—hurt perhaps, but not surprised. 

The truth is, of course, that there is a 
unique affinity—historical and affectionate— 
between. our country and the Poles. Since 
that long-ago time when men like Pulaski 
helped George Washington to achieve vic- 
tory over the British in the American Revo- 
lution, great numbers of these people, over 
@ period of generations, have emigrated to 
the United States and played an important 
part in building it to its present greatness. 
Small wonder, therefore, that Mr. Nrxon has 
gone through a sort of triumphal march in 
Warsaw. 

But the plaudits of the great Polish crowds 
have been addressed not simply to the Vice 
President, but to our entire country and to 
the free way of life it stands for. Mr. Nrxon 
in that sense, by his presence over there, has 
been a kind of catalyst. Just the sight of 
him has been enough to move the people— 


‘hundreds of thousands of them—to cry 


“Bravo, America!” and to make clear that 
years of Communist control (somewhat less 
stringent than in most satellite lands) have 
not succeeded in eradicating their love of 
liberty and their pro-American views. 
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Knowing the Poles as they do, Mr. 
Khrushchey and his colleagues in the 
Kremlin probably have not been taken aback 
by all this. Yet, since the same sort of mood 
prevails in varying degrees throughout their 
satellite empire, they must sometimes won- 
der most seriously about the loyalty of that 
empire and their ability to hold on to it. 
This is one of the subjects that Mr. K. is 
likely to be challenged on repeatedly, and at 
great length, when he visits our country 
next month. 





Unrestricted World Travel by the People, 
as Well as Heads of Government, Can 
Only Bring About Better Understanding 
Between People Everywhere 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, unre- 
stricted world travel by the people, as 
well as heads of Government, can only 
bring about a better understanding be- 
tween people everywhere in a world 
which has grown really quite small. 

It is the people, and especially the 
young people,,who can learn and who 
can profit from travel and from living 
for awhile, be it ever so brief, among 
other peoples and in other nations, for 
they will be tomorrow’s leaders. 

There can be no strangers in this world 
since there are no longer faraway places 
in these days of the jet transport. 

The free world must welcome the op- 
portunity which the Vice President has 
opened up for further development of ex- 
changes of people and of cultural pro- 
grams. 

In his Moscow ‘television speech, Vice 
President Nixon declared: 

Both the exchange of persons and the cul- 
tural exchange programs should not only be 
continued but sharply expanded. The more 
Americans who visit and get to know first- 
hand the people of the Soviet Union and the 
more Soviets who do the same in the United 
eae the better understanding we shall 

ave. 


Both World War I and World War II 
grew out of basic miscalculations on the 
part of the leaders of Germany as to 
what the reaction of America and the 
free world would be. We cannot disarm, 
nor can we hope for peace until the lead- 
ers of the Soviet Union know America 
well enough to avoid similar miscalcula- 
tions about our people and our iron pur- 
pose to maintain the freedoms which we 
consider essential. 

The Eisenhower-Nixon policy of barn- 
storming exchanges between top Gov- 
ernment leaders can be looked upon by 
the American people with approval if 
later developments do not indicate that 
it comes about only as a result of the 
failure of the Geneva Conference. 

The gladhanding of top officials, how- 
ever, can be misleading. We in the 
United States must remain firm as we 
calmly evaluate the newspaper headlines 
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reporting the outward actions and words 
of the candidates for national and world 
acclaim. 

It is unfortunate that we cannot know 
what goes on behind the closed doors of 
secret diplomacy. There must be no 
more Pearl Harbors for the American 
people to regret. 

It is interesting to note that a spon- 
taneous movement to promote closer re- 
lations between teachers of the East and 
West has developed in Washington, D.C., 
at an assembly of the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession. 

The New York Times of August 6, 1959, 
reports that the move came when dele- 
gates from several European nations of- 
fered to set up programs to exchange in- 
formation with Asian representatives. 

Dr. William G. Carr, secretary-general 
of the confederation, hailed the plan for 
exchanges. Dr. Carr, who is also execu- 
tive secretary of the National Education 
Association, said that foundation sup- 
port would be sought to make the ex- 
changes possible. The organizations 
represented at the meeting in the Na- 
tion’s Capital represents some 3 million 
teachers throughout the world. 

I have recently introduced a bill, H.R. 
7533, to amend the International Cul- 
tural Exchange and Trade Fair Partici- 
pation Act of 1956 to authorize the Pres- 
ident to provide for participation by for- 
eign governments and citizens of other 
countries in artistic and cultural activi- 
ties in the United States. 

This bill amends Public Law 860, 84th 
Congress, This legislation, first, would 
make the President’s special interna- 
tional cultural exchange program a true 
two-way exchange program which it is 
not at present; second, provide for the 
inclusion of students of and teachers in 
educational institutions in the United 
States and abroad. The.major if not 
whole emphasis of this program at pres- 
ent is on the professional. Van Cliburn 
was a product of the Juilliard School of 
Music; Jaime Laredo, who won first prize 
recently in the Queen Elisabeth of Bel- 
gium International Music Competition, 
was a graduate of the Curtis Institute, 
yet these and other great American ar- 
tists have not been included in the Pres- 
ident’s special international program. 

Another provision of this bill, H.R. 
7533, would enlarge the present Advisory 
Committee on the Arts in the Depart- 
ment of State from 9 to 21 members. 
The 12 members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Arts first appointed under 
the provisions of H.R. 7533 must be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State from 
among persons nominated by the follow- 
ing organizations: the Music Educators 
National Conference, the American Edu- 
cational Theater Association, the Col- 
lege Art Association of America, the 
National Art Education Association, the 
National Council of the Arts in Ecuca- 
tion, the American National Theater and 
Academy, the National Music Council, 
the American Federation of Arts, the 
American Institute of Architects, the 
National Education Association, the 
American Council on Education, the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
the Association of American Colleges, 
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This bill, H.R. 7533, also provides that 
the Commissioner of the U.S. Office of 
Education shall be Vice Chairman ex 
officio of the Advisory Committee on the 
Arts of the Department of State. 

If this administration is really serious 
about expansion of the exchange of per- 
sons and the cultural exchange programs 
it will strongly support my bill, H.R. 
7533, and similar legislation which is be- 
fore the Congress at this time which has 
been introduced by the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. THompson] and Sen- 
ator Huzert H. Humpurey, coauthors of 
the Humphrey-Thompson Act, Public 
Law 860, 84th Congress. 

I include the text of my bill, H.R. 7533, 
a New York Times article, and an article 
by Doris Fleeson which appeared in the 
Washington, D.C., Evening Star of 
August 4, 1959: 

H.R. 7533 


A bill to amend the International Cultural 
Exchange and Trade Fair Participation Act 
of 1956 to authorize the President to pro- 
vide for participation by foreign govern- 
ments and citizens of other countries in 
artistic and cultural activities in the 
United States, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 3 of the International Cultural Ex- 
change and Trade Fair Participation Act of 
1956 (22 U.S.C. 1992) is amended by insert- 
ing “(a)” immediately after “Sec. 3." and by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(b) The President is authorized to pro- 
vide for participation by foreign govern- 
ments and by citizens of other countries in 
activities in the United States similar to 
those provided for in subsection (a) of this 
section and section 12 of this Act, except 
that he shall not provide for the participa- 
tion of industrial or trade exhibitors or ex- 
hibits in trade and industrial fairs in the 
United States under this subséction. 

“(c) (1) Students of and teachers in, edu- 
cational institutions in the United States 
who are sent abroad, either individually or 
in groups, under the provisions of this Act 
shall be selected through the Institute of 
International Education or a comparable or- 
ganization which shall also arrange for their 
tours abroad and for their participation and 
presentations in festivals, competitions, and 
exhibitions abroad. 

“(c) (2) Students of, and teachers in, edu- 
cational institutions in foreign countries who 
are brought to the United States individually 
or in groups under the provisions of this Act 
shall be selected through an agency of the 
government of the country in which they 
reside, or through the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education or a comparable foreign 
organization. The tours in the United States 
of such foreign students and teachers and 
their participation and presentation in festi- 
vals, competitions, and like exhibitions in 
the United States shall be arranged for by 
the Institute of International Education or 
a comparable organization.” 

(b) Paragraph (1) of subsection (a) (as 
designated by subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion) of section 3 of such Act is amended 
(1) by inserting “professional or nonpro- 
fessional” immediately before “creative”, 
and (2) by inserting immediately after 
“groups” the following: “(including indi- 
viduals or groups from educational insti- 
tutions)”. 

See. 2. Section 2 of the International Cil- 
tural and Trade Fair Parti 
Act of 1956 is amended (1) inserting 
“(1)” immediately after “nations by”, (2) 
by inserting “including cultural develop- 
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ments and achievements of students and 
teachers in educational institutions in the 
United States)” immediately after “people 
of the United States”, and (3) by striking 
out “throughout the world;” and inserting 
in Meu thereof the following: “throughout 
the world, and (2) facilitating the presen- 
tation in the United States of the artistic 
and cultural contributions and achieve- 
ments of the peoples of foreign countries;”. 

Sec. 8. Section 5 of the International 
Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair Partici- 
pation Act of 1956 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “Not less than 20 per centum of the 
funds appropriated pursuant to this section 
shall be expended to carry out the provi- 
sions of section 3(c).” 

Sec. 4. (a) Subsection (a) of section 10 
of the International Cultural Exchange and 
Trade Fair Participation Act of 1956 is 
amended (1) by striking out “from among 
its membership and nine other members 
appointed by the Secretary of State.” and 
inserting in Heu thereof the following: 
“from among its membership, and a Vice 
Chairman ex officio who shall be the Com- 
missioner of the United States Office of Ed- 
ucation, and twenty-one other members ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State.”; and (2) 
by inserting immediately before the period 
at the end thereof a comma and the follow- 
ing: “including national educational or- 
ganizations in such fields’. 

(b) The twelve members of the. Advisory 
Committee on the Arts first appointed to 
the offices created by the amendment made 
by clause (1) of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion shall be appointed by the Secretary of 
State from among persons nominated by 
such organizations as the Music Educators 
National Conference, the American Educa- 
tional Theater Associations, the College 
Art Association of America, the National 
Art Education Association, the National 
Council of the Arts in Education, the Amer- 
ican National. Theater and Academy, the 
National Music Council, the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, the American Institute of 
Architects, the National Education Associa- 
tion, the American Council on Education, 
the American Council of Learned Societies, 
and the Association of American Colleges. 
The term of office of three of the members 
first appointed to such offices shall be one 
year, notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 10(d) of such Act. 

Sec, 5. Title I of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 is 
amended by inserting immediately after 
section 104 thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 

“Sec. 104A. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1959, and for each succeeding 
fiseal year, from the foreign currencies 
which accrue under this title, not to exceed 
the equivalent of $5,000,000 for financing 
the translation, production, and distribu- 
tion of educational motion pictures and 
filmstrips abroad.” 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 6, 1959] 


EpucatTors PLAN WorLD ExcCHANGE—OFFER OF 
ASIAN AND EUROPEAN DELEGATES INVOLVES 
BotH TEACHERS AND PUPILS 

(By Leonard Buder) 


Wasuincton, Aucust 5—A spontaneous 
movement to promote closer relations be- 
tween teachers of the East and West devel- 
oped here today at the annual assembly of 
the World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession. 

The move came when delegates from sev- 
eral European nations offered to set up 
programs to exchange information with 
Asian representatives. The exchange, first, 
proposed by the Netherlands teachers’ organ- 
ization, would involve pupils as well as 
teachers. 
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‘Dr. William G. Carr, secretary-general of 
the confederation, hailed the plan. Dr. Carr 
who is also executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United 
States, the host organization for the assem- 
bly, said that at first the program would 
be limited largely to an exchange of corre- 
spondence and educational materials. 

However, he said that foundation grants 
might be obtained later to make it possible 
for teachers from eastern and western coun- 
tries to visit each other. 

The confederation’s resolutions committee 
met today to draft its report. It is ex- 
pected to present a resolution tomorrow 
calling for condemnation of their treatment 
of teachers. The assembly ends tomorrow. 

A special report submitted earlier to the 
assembly asserted that East Germany forced 
its teachers to promote communism in and 
out of the classroom and to spy and inform 
on pupils and parents. 

The only Communist country represented 
at the assembly is Yugoslavia. 

About 700 delegates and observers from 74 
countries are attending the assembly, which 
is the first in this country since the world 
organization was established in 1952. The 
confederation represents, through it member 
groups, more than 3 million teachers. 

Sessions are being held at the Mayflower 
Hotel and the headquarters building of the 
National Education Association. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Aug. 4, 1959] 
CHANGE OF DIRECTION ON VISITS: INVITATION 

TO KurusHCHEV IS CALLED EMOTIONALLY 

DiIFrFICULT FoR SOME IN UNITED STATES 


(By Doris Fleeson) 


It was difficult to tell at his hastily sum- 
moned press conference whether President 
Eisenhower was relaxed and happy over his 
decision “to melt a little bit of the ice that 
seems to freeze our relations with the 
Soviets.” 

He spoke pleasantly enough, though show- 
ing a slight trace of irritation over the fact 
that so important a command decision 
should have been “one of the worst kept 
secrets of our time.” This may have been 
only a reversion to his military days when 
such abundant leakage about so delicate a 
subject would have been unthinkable. 

Certainly the President has had the green 
light from most political intersections for his 
exchange of visits with Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev. There can be little question that 
the people, not only of the United States 
but of the world, will go a long way in the 
name of peace. The new generations feel 
in their bloodstream the nuclear threat as 
older men and women cannot. 

With the diplomatic instinct which served 
him so well during the war and can almost 
be said to have made him President, Mr. 
Eisenhower will see the major Western allies 
before the Soviet exchange. It was a com- 
monplace at Geneva that General De Gaulle 
is happy about practically nothing touching 
upon the Soviet Union and that Chancellor 
Adenauer of West Germany is not far be- 
hind him. 

Yet with all the Eisenhower support at 
home, and his sound intention of touching 
his bases before the face-to-face encounters 
with ‘Khrushchev begin, the new project is 
one of those enterprises of great pith and 
moment whose currents may turn awry. 
The President has been a part of some great 
decisions that now can be defended only as 
a good idea at the time, such as allowing the 
Russians to reach Berlin first in World War 
Ir. 

He also saw, and later became a part of, 
Republican use of the Yalta Conference 
failures in order to win elections at home. 
It is a wry irony, freely commented on in 
Congress after the President’s announce- 
ment, that a Republican administration 
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should now be heading toward conferences 
with the Soviet Premier, both here and in 


Russia, without even the excuse of a war- 


time alliance. 

To make this possible, Stalin and Frank- 
lin Roosevelt had to die. Only Winston 
Churchill of the Yalta decision makers lives 
on, a stout champion of its validity in the 
context of its time. It could even be that 
John Foster Dulles would have had diffi- 
culty in adjusting to the present pace of 
East-West relations. 

The Republican right wing is already 
showing some sensitively to cloakroom jokes 
about Vice President Nrxon’s “courtship of 
the Russians.” This is the spot where the 
President’s moves may be sourly regarded, 
but it is out of power in Congress and gen- 
erally throughout the country, 

Entirely apart from political considera- 
tions, there will also be Americans who find 
the change of direction emotionally-difficult. 
Yet it seems clear that another watershed 
of history is here and demanding exactly the 


kind of direction the President proposes to. 


ve it. 

Ome President emphasized that the. Khru- 
shchey exchange was for a “personal visit” 
and had no connection with a later summit 
meeting. He specifically disavowed negoti- 
ation and emphasized he could not speak for 
the Western Powers, only for the United 
States. 

Yet in the light of the President’s powers 
over foreign policy—the powers of which 
every President is most jealous—the Nixon 
journey is tourism and the Congress can 
do very little. And for his part, Khrushchev 
has repeatedly indicated that he would like 
to do a lot of business with the President of 
the United States. 





Survey Highlights Willingness To Pay the 
Price for Public Education 
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HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, no 
area of public concern is or should be 
greater than in that of public education. 
I believe parents—indeed the entire 
adult community—are willing to pay 
adequately for their children’s educa- 
tion, including a tax increase, if that is 
necessary. I think this point is impor- 
tant to keep in mind when advocates of 
Federal aid to education claim that tax- 
payers are willing to assume further fi- 
nancial responsibility in the education 
of America’s future citizens and leaders. 

A survey, conducted in Culver City, 
Calif., a community within my district, 
bears out this contention. The survey, 
conducted by PAIR, Inc.—Predictive and 
Integrative Research, Inc.—likewise pin- 
points that while there is a willingness on 
the part of parents—and the commu- 
nity in general—to assume their share 
of financial responsibility, including the 
payment of decent teachers’ salaries, 
often the facts are not made known to 
them. This explains, for example, why 
in item 13 of the survey, the text of 
which follows, there is a large “Yes” 
vote on a willingness to vote for school 
bonds, but «t the same time, “the reali- 
ties of elections show that unless a cam- 
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paign is backed up by extensive prepara- 
oe adequate . it might 

Taken as a whole, this survey con- 
ducted in a typical American commu- 
nity offers illuminating data and pre- 
sents the crucial areas in which obvi- 
ously more. attention must be given to 
achieve improved and necessary com- 
munity understanding about the public 
school system and those who serve in 
this system. ‘The concern is there—the 
need is to have better communication 
in and about all phases of public school 
problems and objectives. 

The survey does highlight—and this 
is the point I wish to make—that the 
adult population is willing to pay the 
price for public education, if the facts 
are known. 

The report on the survey follows: 
ReEporT ON SURVEY OF -CULVER CITY EDUCA- 

TIONAL NEEDS 


INTRODUCTION 


PAIR, Inc., at the invitation of the Culver 
City Citizens for Public Schools, planned 
and supervised a survey of the community in 
regard to certain education issues. This is 
@ report of the findings from this survey. 


SAMPLE 


The sample consisted of person-to-person 
interviews with 316 persons throughout 
Culver City. The sample was obtained from 
every precinct in the city on a random basis. 
Approximately 1 percent of the total Culver 
City population was contacted: this con- 
stitutes over 2 percent of the voters. 


ITEM ANALYSIS 


Item 1: Do you (or husband) work in 
Culver City? Yes, 30 percent. No, 70 per- 
cent. 

This item reveals Culver City as essen- 
tially a residential community with more 
than two-thirds of its population employed 
‘out of the city. It is useful in providing 
socioeconomic baselines for further inter- 
pretation of the data, for, when this re- 
sponse is correlated with independent_in- 
formation concerning age grouping, we per- 
ceive that Culver City is primarily a-com- 
munity of middle and upper-middle class 
families, with the predominant age group 
that of the 30- to 40-year-old. 

Other studies have proved that this age 
group considers education as the primary 
civic interest for them. 

Item 2: Do you have children in Culver 
City schools? Yes, 65.7 percent. No, 343 
percent. 

This response further reinforces the ob- 
servation made above that Culver City 
families are predominantly in the 30-40 age 
group. 

Item 3: Are you able to take your vaca- 
tions other than during the summer months? 
Yes, 55 percent. No, 45 percent. 

This item has important significance for 
the future utilization of schools on a 12- 
month basis as a solution to ever-increasing 
financial problems. The fact that over one- 
half of the population now can take vaca- 
tions any time of the year that they prefer, 
points to the feasibility of the 12 months 
school. 

Item 4: Which of the following plans of 
organization do you prefer for our high 
schools? A. Three of junior high 
school—followed by 3 years of senior high 
(or plan B). B. Two years of junior high 
school—followed by 4 years of senior high. 
Plan A, 51 percent. Plan B, 28 percent. 
Blank, 21 percent. 

The response to this item would indicate 
that a majority of people would prefer re- 
taining the present 3-3 plan. However, the 
large blank response indicates that many 
do not understand the pros and cons in- 
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volved and therefore it would seem wise for 
the board of education to engage in an ex- 
tensive public education campaign before 
making any changes. If this is not done 
there is a danger of friction arising over 
any plan that might be chosen. 

Item 5: Who is now on the board of edu- 
cation in Culver City? Seventy-eight and 
four-tenths percent could not name a single 
board of education member; 7.2 percent 
could name one member, 5.4 percent could 
name two members, 2.9 percent could name 
three members, 2.9 percent could name four 
members, 3.2 percent could name all five 
members. It is obvious from these statistics 
that members of the board of education are 
not well-known citizens. It perhaps sug- 
gests that public relations between the board 
and the community are weak. 

Item 6: Do you think that the Culver City 
Board of Education is dqing a good job? 
Yes, 74 percent. No, 6.5 percent. Blank, 
19.5 percent. 

Item 7: In what way? 

Although 74 percent felt that the board 
was doing a good job, the vast majority 
could not state specifically in what way 
they were doing so. The responses of those 
who did answer item 7 seemed to cluster into 
the following categories which have been 
arranged according to frequency of response: 





We like our schools. .......<.--.....--. 1 
Good teaching methods_............... 2 
Culver City has the best schools_...-. 3 


Have heard no bad reports on schools. 4 
Children’s progress._.................. 5 
Progressive-advanced school system.... 6 


These responses indicate a subjective feel- 
ing of well-being in the schools which re- 
bounds to the credit. of the school board. 
It will be noticed, however, that three of the 
top four reasons given are not objective re- 
plies and the fourth (good teaching 
methods) indicates that the citizens do not 
understand the function of a board of edu- 
cation for the board does not establish the 
methods of teaching used—this is far re- 
moved from its domain. 

On the negative side the responses were 
more specific usually having some relation 
to the individual’s personal experience with 
the schools or the board. Some of these 
were: objections to split sessions; poor pub- 
lic relations; evercrowded classes; too con- 
servative; low standards. 

Another finding of significance is the fact 
that almost 20 percent of the population does 
not know enough about the board to voice 
an opinion either pro or con. This opens 
the question of whether the citizens really 
know how well the board is functioning and 
again points up the need for better public 
relations. 

Item 8: Do you feel the superintendent of 
schools is doing a good job? Yes, 67 per- 
cent. No, 5.7 percent. Blank, 27.3 percent. 

Item 9: In what way? 

When asked specifically “in what way” the 
answers clustered as follows: 


Good schools reflect a good superin- 


Sei tittien sa estrella cate watnitotiansntchidsiinw nna 1 
Heard good TOOK ..cnn nce ccnmnnenncese 2 
The way the schools are run_........-.. 3 
FED SE iientctttitiibdngnthconanas 3 


Again we see evidence that the work of 
the superintendent, as that of the board of 
education, is not well understood in the 
community. The affirmative answers were 
almost entirely subjective in nature. This 
conclusion is supported by the large per- 
centage of the population (27.3 percent) who 
were not sufficiently informed to voice an 
opinion either for or against. 

On the negative side, as was to be expected, 
the responses were more specific. It is ap- 
parent that personal experience motivated 
individuals who reported: unpleasant ex- 
perience; evasive; doesn’t listen to parents, 
etc. 
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The implication of this item is that there 
is an obvious need for the superintendent to 
take steps to build an image of being the 
educational leader of the community at large. 
This implies an information program at the 
grassroots level with the~people. 

Item 10: Do you feel the teachers of Culver 
City are doing a good job? Yes, 85 percent. 
No, 6.5 percent. Blank, 8.5 percent. 

Item 11: In what way? The specific re- 
sponses to this item should prove extremely 
valuable to teachers for they contain both an 
enumeration of the teachers’ strengths and 
guidelines for correcting weaknesses. 

A rank ordering of the affirmative responses 
is as follows: 


Individual attention given to students._.. 1 
Interest in the students................. 2 
Good teaching methods..............-.. 2 
Chibirem G50 1eatRit,...... sakn cnsccdeccuncs 3 
Heard schools are good_.................. 4 
Parent-teacher relationships_......... .. 5 


The importance of good teacher-student 
relationships is quite apparent from these 
responses. Three of the first fovr items 
above are child centered and indicate that 
the community judges its teachers first and 
overwhelmingly foremost by their work with 
the child. 

Furthermore, this item proves that the 
teachers constitute the most direct contact 
between the educational system and the 
community, for only 8.5 percent of the entire 
sample were unable to respond to the ques- 
tion: Are the teachers doing a-good job? 
When this figure is compared to the 19.5 
percent who could not commit themselves 
about the Board of Education and the 27.3 
percent who did not know the work of the 
superintendent, this dramatically under- 
scores the importance of the teachers in 
establishing a favorable reputation for the 
schools. 

On the negative side are found certain 
comiments which should alert the teachers to 
needs which are not now being met. Al- 
though few in number, again they were 
motivated by personal experience and should 
be given careful consideration: Lack of dis- 
cipline; not enough basics being taught; 
poor reading techniques; expect too much of 
child. 

Item 12: Are you in favor of reestablishing 
adult education in Culver City? Yes, 85 
percent. No, 6.5 percent. Blank, 8.5 per- 
cent. 

Evidently the community feels that an 


adult education program would be desirable.: 


Item 13: Are you willing to vote for school 
bonds to provide new buildings? Yes, 87 
percent. No, 7.5 percent. Blank, 5.5 per- 
cent. 

The large “yes” response may be mislead- 
ing, for other studies, plus the realities of 
elections show that unless a campaign is 
backed up by extensive preparation and ade- 
quate financing, it might fail. (PAIR has 
found that unless the voter clearly under- 
stands an issue, he tends to vote “no” or 
leave it blank 60 percent of the time. A 
successful bond election requires a two- 
thirds affirmative vote.) 

Item 14: Do you know what Culver City 
teachers salaries are? Yes, 23.5 percent. 
No, 74 percent. Blank, 2.5 percent. 

Item 15: What is the average yearly salary 
paid to Culver City teachers? The average 
of all responses equaled 4,970. 

Item 16: What-do you feel the yearly aver- 
age of teachers salaries should be? The 
responses ranged from a low of $4,000 to a 
high of $24,000 a year. However, a salary 
range of from $5,000 to $89,000 was the 
median response. This range is consistent 
with the average income of Culver City resi- 
dents and it implies that the citizens iden- 
t'fy with teachers and are willing to pay 
them the same salary that they earn, 
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Item 17: Do you have as personal friends 
any teachers in Culver City? ‘Yes, 29 per- 
cent. No, 68 percent. Blank, 3 percent. 

This item was designed to determine to 
what extent the teachers are personally 
known in the community. It is interesting 
to note that 30 percent of the citizens count 
teachers among their personal friends. This 
strengthens the position of the teacher as & 
source of information about the schools. 

Item 18: Are you in favor of providing 
increased counseling services in Culver City 
schools? Yes, 83 percent. No, 13.5 percent. 
Blank, 3.5 percent. 

This figure is supported by nationwide 
studies which show that counseling and 
guidance programs are one of the chief con- 
cerns of parents. 

Item 19: Are you willing to support a tax 
increase if needed? Yes, 86.5 percent. No, 
12 percent. Blank, 1.5 percent. 

This response looks favorable for raising 
needed revenues; however, the same limita- 
tions apply here as are noted in item 13 
(Would you support a schoo] bond?). 


CONCLUSION 


This survey does not purport to be an ex- 
haustive examination of the Culver City 
School District and the educational needs 
of the community. It does hope to focus 
attention on a few crucial areas and to lay 
the groundwork for further factfinding ac- 
tivities. It is our belief that a thorough 
knowledge of the facts is essential before 
problem solving can begin. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Parr, INC., 
Frank J. BATES, 
Director of Marketing Reserrch. 





Poland Welcomes “Mr. America” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Tames-Leader of 
Monday, August 3, 1959, which com- 
ments upon the welcome given to Vice 
President RicHarp Nixon by the people 
of Poland when Mr. Nixon was in 
Warsaw: 


POLAND WELCOMES “Mr. AMERICA” 


The tumultuous welcome, given to Vice 
President Nixon by more than 250,000 Poles 
in Warsaw yesterday upon his arrival for a 
brief visit in Poland after his tour of the 
Soviet Union and conferences with its lead- 
ers, was notice to the world, particularly to 
the Kremlin, that the historic ties between 
the United States and Poland remain firm 
despite the dominating role Russia has 
played in the land of Pulaski and Kosciuzko 
since the end of the Second World War. 

It is notice, too, that the love of freedom 
that burns fiercely in every Polish heart 
has not diminished. The demonstration is 
one whose significance will not escape the 
Kremlin, for this was an outpouring of the 
people, not a reception stage-managed by a 
puppet regime. - 

Furthermore, it was a personal tribute to 
Mr. Nixon for the way he stood up to Nikita 
Khrushchev and letting the Red dictator and 
his lieutenants know the United States could 
not be pushed around. The Poles admire 
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courages for they themselves are endowed 
with rare fortitude. 

Although the people of Poland knew “Mr, 
America,” as Mr. Nixon has been described 
in the European press, would arrive Sunday, 
they were not informed of the hour. But, 
that obviously did not stop them in their 
determination to extend to the distinguished 
visitor from the United States an unforget- 
table greeting. 

After this turnout and the cries of love 
for America, there will be no question in the 
minds of Red leaders of where the Polish 
people stand in the struggle between the 
forces of freedom and slavery. There never 
was any question in the minds of Americans, 
but it was well to clarify the thinking of 
Moscow on this subject. 

Poland has been through a frightful or- 
deal, but its ardor for liberty is undimin- 
ished. When the history of Poland is re- 
called, this is not surprising, for Poland has 
weathered crisis after crisis, one spanning 
more than a century. Never has its enemies 
succeeded in extinguishing the flames. The 
Reds will not accomplish what the Russian 
czars and Nazi Germany failed to do. 

The fight for the liberation of Poland goes 
on at home and abroad. Let us hope the 
day will not be distant when Poland will be 
restored to its place in the family of nations 
as an independent country, not an enslaved 
satellite. With the spirit shown in Warsaw 
yesterday, the time may be sooner than many 
have thought possible. Nikita Khrushchev 
is sitting on a keg of dynamite in Poland 
and in other satellite lands. Perhaps this 
helps to account for his display of nerves 
periodically. 





Tribute to the Late Mrs. Mary T. Norton 
SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who had been privileged to serve in 
this body with Mrs. Mary T. Norton were 
deeply saddened to learn of her death 
on August 2. Together with the hosts 
of her friends and admirers in many 
walks of life, we are conscious of a great 
loss and are reminded of her outstand- 
ing character and accomplishments. Of 
Mrs. Norton’s many virtues, I believe 
that devotion was the keynote of her 
admirable character and the mainspring 
from which her great accomplishments 
stemmed. 

In her public life devotion to God and 
to her country activated all her en- 
deavors, as devotion to her family 
direr*ed her private life. 

As the first Democratic lady ever 
elected to the House of Representatives, 
Mrs. Norton was destined to a brilliant 
career lasting more than a quarter.of a 
century, during which she did many im- 
portant things for which she will long 
be remembered. The decision to termi- 
nate her service in the House was made, 
not by her constituents, but voluntarily 
by herself on the occasion of her 75th 
birthday. 

Even before coming to the Congress, 
Mrs. Norton displayed in local affairs 
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those facets of her character that 
brought so much success to her efforts 
here. Her achievements in behalf of 
the children of New Jersey brought 
recognition when she was selected as 
president of the Day Nurseries Associa- 
tion of Jersey City in 1916. 

It was as a Member of this House, 

however, that Mrs. Norton’s abilities 
were given full scope, and here she 
achieved her greatest public successes. 
Because of her devotion to her duty as 
a Representative of all the people and 
to their causes, she was not deterred by 
any current unpopularity of those causes. 
For example, early in her great legisla- 
tive career she courageously introduced 
a resolution to repeal the 18th amend- 
ment when such a move did not enjoy 
the tremendous public support it later 
gained. The-ultimate success of repeal 
owed a good deal to Mary Norton. 
_ One of her greatest achievements in 
behalf of the workingman was the en- 
actment of the Federal Wage and Hour 
Act. Many legislators and workers to- 
day who share the universal recognition 
of the value of that legislation either 
have forgotten or never knew the con- 
troversy that attended its enactment. 

Twice during her service in the House 
her colleagues honored her—on the oc- 
casion of her completion of 20 years’ 
service in 1945 and again on her silver 
anniversary as a Member in 1950. Per- 
haps the one honor that she cherished 
above all others was her well-merited 
selection as the Outstanding Catholic 
Woman of the Year in 1947. 

Her colleagues remaining in the House 
will miss her as will her sisters and her 
innumerable friends. Our heartfelt sym- 
pathy is extended particularly to her 
sisters, Mrs. Joseph B. McDonagh, of 
Greenwich, Conn., and Miss Anne Hop- 
kins, of New York. 





Resolution of the American Legion, 
Department of West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully submit for the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Department of West Vir- 
ginia, the American Legion, at the con- 
cluding session of their 41st annual de- 
partment convention on Sunday, July 26, 
1959, at Parkersburg, W. Va. , 

In this resolution, the American Le- 
gion urges a firmer and more positive 
stand on the part of our country to pre- 
vent the continued spread of commu- 
nism. I am heartily in favor of this 


* resolution and respectfully call the at- 


tention of my colleagues to it: 
RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF WEST VIRGINIA 
The following resolution was adopted at 
the concluding session of the 41st annual de- 
partment convention of the American Legion 
Department of West Virginia, on Sunday, 
July 26, 1959, in Parkersburg, W. Va.: 
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“Whereas the department convention of 
the American Legion of West Virginia was 
addressed by Gen. Carlos P. Romulo in a 
most forthright and enlightening manner, 
tracing the history of the progression of the 
Communist plan, proclaimed by them, and 
made possible by the weakening of the United 
States of America from its rapid postwar 
demobilization, and impliedly augmented by 
subsequent lack of decision on a firm policy 
of resistance at crucial times and points; and 

“Whereas he pointed to and enumerated 
the many countries and hundreds of mil- 
lions of people who have been overrun and 
enslaved by Communist rule, while the free 
world stood by, lacking strength and the 
willingness to sacrifice, necessary to save 
those free people; and 

“Whereas from the history and pattern of 
the Communist aggression, it has become 
clearly evident that unless a firm and sacri- 
ficial stand is now taken and backed by 
adequate strength and determined resistance 
te every effort to spread the Communist 
sphere of influence, it will be inevitable that 
the remaining free nations will be gradually 
engulfed by the Red flood; and 

“Whereas the American Legion deplores 
the seeming lack of understanding of and 
indifference to the meaning and dangers, in- 
herent in these facts, by the average citizen, 
and particularly by many of our public 
officers responsible for formulating and im- 
plementing our foreign policy and an ade- 
quate national defense: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the American Legion, De- 
partment of West. Virginia, in convention 
assembled, this 26th day of July, 1959, That 
with the guidance and under the everlast- 
ing supervision of Almighty God, that we 
call upon our representatives in the U.S. 
Senate and Congress to take a firm and 
audible stand on the issues involved in these 
alarming problems, to the end that a strong, 
vigorous foreign policy~may be forthwith 
established, maintained and defended by 
every necessary implement of national de- 
fense and requisite cooperation with our 
allies; and 

“That we call upon our public officers and 
representatives to discard all political ex- 
pediency, and patriotically turn their un- 
divided attention to problems inherent in 
saving our country, while there is yet time, 
from the fate of Rome and other great na- 
tions which felk because of indifference and 
weakness of their people and their leaders; 
and 

“That we particularly call upon all mem- 
bers of the American Legion to fulfill the 
serious patriotic responsibility of bringing 
home to our people the truth of this situa- 
tion and of aiding and stimulating our pub- 
lic officers in implementing of action re- 
quired to meet this alarming necessity; and 

“That this resolution be immediately re- 
leased to the press and copies sent to the 
West Virginia representatives in the USS. 
Senate and Congress and to Ambassador 
Romulo and the President of the United 
States. Also the Honorable Christian Herter, 
Secretary of State, the Honorable Neil Mc- 
Elroy, Secretary of Defense, and that it be 
forwarded for submission to the national 
convention at Minneapolis for action thereon, 
and a copy hereof be sent to each post in 
the Department of West Virginia.” 

I, Tommy E. Jones, do hereby certify that 
I am the duly elected, qualified and acting 
adjutant of the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of West Virginia, and that the above is 
@ true and correct copy of the resolution 
adopted by the 41st annual department con- 
vention, at its concluding session, of the 
American Legion, Department of West Vir- 
ginia, on Sunday, July 26, 1959, in Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 

Given under my hand this 28th day of 
July, 1959, at Charleston, W. Va. 

Tommy E. Jones, 
Department Adjutant. 
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Army Display Calls Tomorrow’s Soldier 
Ultimate Weapon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following article writ- 
ten by Mr. Jack Raymond, which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on Tues- 
day, August 4, 1959: 


ArMy DIspLay CaLts TomMoRROW’s SOLDIER 
ULTIMATE WEAPON 
(By Jack Raymond) 

WaSHINGTON, August 3.—The Army ex- 
hibited its ultimate weapon today—a fight- 
ing soldier of the future. At the same time, 
the new chief of staff, Gen. Lyman L. Lem- 
nitzer, forecast a “strategic nuclear dis- 
armament of the United States and the 
Soviet Union.” 

General Lemnitzer said that nuclear mis- 
sile deterrent power would always be 
needed. But realistically, he went on, other 
components would play the vital role in view 
of a big weapons standoff not too many years 
away. 

General Lemnitzer spoke at the opening of 
a 3-day session of the Association of the 
U.S. Army at the Sheraton Park Hotel. In 
the lobby, guests were greeted by the “ulti- 
mate weapon—the soldier,” dressed and 
equipped in futuristic fashion. 

Billed as the “soldier of tomorrow,” he was 
a rather awesome figure. He was covered 
from head to toe with material to protect 
him against smallarms fire and nuclear 
explosions. 

From his helmet of plastic laminate pro- 
truded a tiny radio antenna, and within the 
helmet was a sending and receiving set. At- 
tached to the helmet, ready for use, were 
goggles with infra-red lenses to enable him 
to see in the dark. 

Another feature of the uniform was «a 
“jump belt,” with two exhaust pipes ex- 
tending down the soldier’s sides. The belt, 
with solid-fuel power attachments, which 
are controlled by squeezing a handle, gives 
the soldier rocket power for leaping as much 
as 30 feet, from cliffs and across streams. 

His face was protected by a mask against 
nuclear effects. His equipment included two 
long, thin cylinders, like broomstick handles, 
containing explosive charges for digging 
foxholes. 

All the equipment and uniform, exclusive 
of an M-~14 rifle, weighed 24 pounds. An 
Army announcement expressed hope for a 
lighter rifle. 

Not all the items of uniform and equip- 
ment exhibited by the soldier of the future 
have been received for the troops, although 
they have been tested by a manufacturer, 
said an Army spokesman, is 


GREEN CASH NEEDED, TOO 


Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, head of the US. 
Army command, said bluntly, “we need the 
green light and the cash.” 

This, indirectly, was the theme of General 
Lemnitzer’s speech, “Why We Need a Modern 
Army.” 

It was his first major speech since he suc- 
ceeded Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor last month. 
General Taylor has said that he retired be- 
causes of his frustrations in trying to mod- 
ernize the Army. 

General Lemnitzer, who was General Tay- 
lor’s vice-chief of staff, made it clear that 
he holds the same strategic views as his pred- 
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ecessor. However, he used fairly mild ian- 
guage today in outlining these views. 

He reiterated what has become a favorite 
Army theme in these words: 

“In the coming ICBM era, we can antici- 
pate a day, not too many years away, when 
our missile retaliatory resources can and 
rust be made so numerous and relatively 
invulnerable that no missile or other attack 
upon them, even by surprise, could possibly 
eradicate them all. 

“This means that our response to the at- 
tacker would be absolutely so devastating to 
him—so clearly that it would be senseless for 
him to attack in the first place. 

“When that times arrives, it could bring 
about, in a curious way, what some have 
characterized as the equivalent of strategic 
nuclear disarmament. We shall always want, 
as a vital component of our military power, 
the invulnerable missile deterrent needed 
to maintain this situation. With this in 
being, the situation will then mean, realisti- 
cally, that the other components of our 
power will play the vital role in copying with 
the tactics and strategy of communism 
short of the threat of great nuclear war.” 

General Lemnitzer also reiterated another 
major Army theme while interpreting stra- 
tegic needs. He stressed the importance of 
continuing a forward strategy. This would 
place United States and allied military forces 
as close up to a front line as possible, to halt 
an enemy before his attack could gain mo- 
mentum. 

“The alternative for us would be to with- 
draw within our own borders, adopting a 
so-called fortress America strategy which, by 
its exclusive defensive character, would be 
completely negative,” the general went on. 
“Consequently, it would be doomed from the 
outset to ultimate failure.” 

Some 3,000 Army men, active, Reserve, or 
retired, attended the meeting and panel dis- 
cussions. Also present were many represent- 
atives of defense manufacturers. 

There were many exhibits in the. lobby and 
in the exhibition hall of the latest types 
of Army equipment. Also displayed were 
some types that defense industrialists had 
perfected and wanted to demonstrate. 

These included missiles, communications 
systems, light aircraft, and a variety of radar 
devices. The radar display included a new 
portable central system, now being used by 
the Army abroad, that can direct antiair- 
craft missile fire automatically against enemy 
planes that swoop low over battlefields. 

In addition to the exhibits some 65 defense 
companies had hospitality suites where their 
representatives _entertained those they 
wanted to interest in their products. 

An official said that there appeared to be 
far fewer such hospitality suites this year 
than in previous years at military service 
conventions. He speculated that the com- 
pany Officials were sensitive to recent pub- 
licity concerning munition lobbies. 

Many of the officials of defense contractors 
are retired officers, it was pointed out. They 
are members of the association as well as 
company representatives. 

They were said to be sensitive to intima- 
tions that might develop about their asso- 
ciation with old friends in the service, al- 
though these retired officers might have no 
selling mission. 





Recognizing Sea Power’s Role 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit for 
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the Recorp a tribute to the Congress 
which appeared on August 1 on the edi- 
torial page of the San Diego Union. 

In a few short paragraphs it places in 
proper perspective the vital importance 
of sea power to the security of this Na- 


tion. Quite properly, I think, it com- © 


mends this Congress for recognizing, in 
its action upon the Defense Appropria- 
tion Act for this year, the indispensable 
attributes of modern seapower. In 
providing the initial funds for construc- 
tion of a nuclear powered carrier plus 
an appropriation for a Marine Corps of 
200,000 the Congress has clearly recog- 
nized the Nation’s need for the mobility 
and versatility which only seapower— 
the Navy-Marine Corps team—can bring 
to bear across the whole spectrum of 
modern war, — 

Very plainly, as the editorial points 
out, our action constitutes clear notice 
to any potential enemy as well as to our 
friends, that this Nation does not in- 
tend to, and will not, tie itself solely to 
defense forces capable of only two re- 
actions—massive retaliation or ignomini- 
ous surrender. - 

I commend this brief, but clearly rea- 
soned endorsement of congresssional be- 
lief in seapower to the attention of all 
Members of the Congress: 


ConGcress Serves SecuritTy—RECOGNIZING 
SEAPOWER’S ROLE 


Congress has recognized the role of sea- 
power today. A conference of House and 
Senate Members has agreed to funds for 
another nuclear attack carrier and to restore 
the Marine Corps to 200,000 men. 

The United States is a maritime nation 
and tied to its major allies by open seas. 
Control of the seas, by which our allies can 
be helped and supplied, is essential to us 
and to them. 

There has. been much confusion on the re- 
quirements for the security of our country 
and for the support of our allies. It was 
Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, who presented the case for seapower to 
Congress, in support of President Eisen- 
hower’s request for another attack carrier. 

Admiral Burke’s forceful presentation of 
the Navy's case confirms the wisdom of re- 
taining him as Chief of Naval Operations. 

Admiral Burke made the points that a basic 
strength in attack carriers will be essential 
to our security as far as we can see injo the 
future; mobile bases on the high seas are less 
vulnerable than fixed bases ashore; 14 mod- 
ern attack carriers are required for deploy- 
ment in the Pacific and Atlantic-Mediter- 
Tanean areas, and carriers are vital in anti- 
submarine warfare. 

Mobility is the key to survival in the 
nuclear age. 

Admiral Burke said the attack carrier 
striking force is indispensable for coping with 
limited war situations, and may be the coun- 
try’s only effective means of dealing with this 
type of action in many areas of the world. 
And “in the event of a nuclear general war, 
U.S. naval striking forces dispersed at sea 
may be the only U.S. forces which survive 
the initial onslaught with sufficient combat 
power and organized ability to tip the bal- 
ance of power in our favor.” 

Congress sensibly and logically is turning 
back to assuring balanced forces, for defense 
and offense, and not staking the future of the 
United States on any single weapon or single 
weapons system. . ; 

The United. States needs and must have 
massive missile power, on land and sea. But 
it also must have the ability to meet any kind 
of a military challenge, from a nuclear ex- 
change down to a policing action. The move 
to raise the Marine Corps back up to 200,000 
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men would assure a ready landing force that 
is indispensable to mobile striking power. 

There is one thing sure, as Congress seems 
to have recognized. To fall back onto this 
continent, with a capability only of massive 
retaliation, would be to surrender our allies 
in advance, and imprison us in the terrible 
dilemma of having to choose between doing 
nothing or an all-out nuclear war of an- 
nihilation. 

To place the United States in such a posi- 
tion would be an act as devastating as any an 
enemy could wish. 


A TBST 


No Khrushchev for Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial staff of the Cleveland News has 
long enjoyed a reputation for clarity and 
objective thinking.- Under leave ob- 
tained, I insert an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Cleveland News August 4, 
titled “No Khrushchev for Us”: 


The President of the United States under 
pressure and unable to resist it further, has 
issued an invitation to the president of the 
Council of Ministers of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to be his guest. That 
would be Nikita KEhrushchev. And Mr. 
Eisenhower, in turn, has accepted an invita- 
tion to visit Moscow later in the fall. 


Here can be sighted politics and diplomacy 
at the highest level, but the propriety of 
U.S. action is already in controversy. 

Cyrus Eaton, distinguished Clevelander 
with vast. property interests who has ex- 
pressed sympathy for the Soviet position in 
respect to peace offensives, trade, and eco- 
nomic coexistence, has said_he will invite the 
Soviet Premier to be his guest at his estate 
in Northfield, near Cleveland. 

Criticism now obviously will not upset 
these state visits. Invitations have been is- 
sued, have been accepted. The deed has 
been done. Premier Khrushchev some time 
next month will be the guest of this Nation. 

This is a political and propaganda triumph 
for the Soviet Premier that goes beyond any- 
thing he ever achieved, or perhaps ever ex- 
pected to achieve. About all that is left is 
for him to tell the President of the United 
States to his face in the White House that 
his (Eisenhower’s) grandchildren will be liv- 
ing under socialism. 

Whether the: Soviet Premier should be 
welcomed to Cleveland as a guest of this 
community is a matter that calls for 
thorough consideration. We are of the be- 
lief that he would not be wholeheartedly 
welcome here. If Mr. Eaton wants to enter- 
tain him, that is his personal business, and 
the responsibility is his. 

Cleveland is a city with a background of 
love of liberty and hate for tyranny. Its 
cosmopolitan population is made up of all 
kinds of people, including thousands of de- 
scendants and kin of Hungarian, Czech, Ru- 
manian, Russian, and Bulgarian patriots 
and refugees. 

Among them there is no respect for Mr. 
Khrushchev or for what he or his rule stand 
for. Khrushchev is stained with the blood 
of Ukraine peasants, and more recently with 


the blood of Hungarian men and women - 


whose rebellion was crushed with savage 
brutality. 

Let us not invite Nikita Khrushchev to be 
a guest of Cleveland. 
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An invitation to the United States is a 
recognition for which Mr. Khrushchev long 
has been angling. This gives him a respect- 
ability and a world position that he has 
been seeking anxiously. 

It has also been Kremlin theory that if 
Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Khrushchev could 
get together by themselves, they could make 
a deal, perhaps a deal by which they could 
divide up the world—and then there would 
be peace, quiet, contentment, and prosperity. 

Mr. Eisenhower, of course, has no such 
thought. He is committed to close associa- 
tion and. communication with America’s al- 
lies. Any agreements or arrangements will 
have to be on a four-power basis, which 
means inclusion of Britain, France, and all 
the NATO states. 

An advantage of the exchange of Khru- 
shchev-Eisenhower visits is that a showdown 
on Berlin is delayed. Maybe, flushed with 
victory and full of confidence, Khrushchev 
will condescend to grant some concessions. 
And perhaps the Soviet Premier will allow 
himself to be convinced of America’s real 
strength, durability, and unity against. the 
aggression that he and his cause represent. 








Statement of Andrew J. Biemiller, Direc- 
tor, Department of Legislation, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, Before 
House Judiciary Committee on H.R. 73 
and H.R. 575. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following statement 
made by Mr. Andrew J. Biemiller on the 
subject of congressional districting: 

The American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations con- 
siders the subject dealt with in H.R. 73 and 
H.R. 575—congressional districting—to be of 
the greatest importance, for we recognize 
that the entire complexion of the House 
of Represesntatives depends directly upon 
the degree of fairness by which congressional 
districts: are composed. Congressional dis- 
trict lines drawn solely on the basis of parti- 
san political considerations must inevitably 
result in an unrepresentative House. Dis- 





. trict lines drawn with the idea of achieving 


fair and equal representation for all of the 
people will lead to a representative chamber. 
The members of the committee, in consider- 
ing this legislation, must choose between 
these two alternatives. 

The question of congressional districting 
concerns the AFL-CIO primarily because, as 
Americans, we are concerned over the fact 
that unequal representation of the people in 
Congress poses a threat to the basic concepts 
of American democracy. We are disturbed 
because the existing lack of equality in the 
populations of districts makes some Ameri- 
cans many times more powerful than other 
Americans in the election of Members to the 
House of Representatives. But in addition 
to the concern which we feel as Americans, 
we of, the labor movement have a special 
concern in this problem—a concern stem- 
ming from the fact that a large part of our 
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membership resides in urban suburban areas 
of the Nation. It is precisely these areas—in 
almost every State—which are most severely 
underrepresented. 

Urban and suburban underrepresenta- 
tion is one of the most notorious and shame- 
ful facts in American political life today. 
It exists at the congressional level, and it 
exists—in a much more severe form—in al- 
most every one of our State legislatures, 

Because of urban underrepresentation— 
because a city vote is worth only a fraction 
of what a country vote is worth—the severe, 
pressing problems of urban and suburban 
America are being neglected. There should 
be little cause to wonder why so many of our 
legislative bodies seem so ill-equipped to deal 
with the complex problems which arise in 
our increasingly urban-suburban civilization. 
The answer is that our legislative bodies are 
so frequently dominated by rural legisla- 
tors, who, in many cases, neither understand 
nor are particularly concerned with urban 
problems, 

America is, today, an urban nation. A 
majority of the people of the Nation live in 
urban centers and their immediate environs. 
In such a nation, the rural domination of 
our legislative chambers is an anachronism 
deliberately maintained by those forces in 
society which have a vested interest in urban 
underrepresentation. 

While, as previously noted, urban under- 
representation is most severe at the State 
leyel, it can be easily demonstrated that, in 
the drawing of congressional district lines, 
rural-dominated State legislatures have con- 
sistently drawn lines in such a way as to 
cause rural areas to be overrepresented, and 
urban areas to be under-represented. 

The attached table illustrates this point. 

The table indicates. that in every State 
except three, where there are both urban and 
and nonurban districts (the exceptions being 
Arizona, Arkansas, and New Jersey), the 
urban congressional districts have larger 
propulations than the nonurban districts. 
In many of the States the difference is very 
great. In 11 States—Alabama, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Oregon, Texas, Utah, and Washing- 
ton—the gap is more than 100,000. In four 
other States—Indiana, Michigan, Oklahoma, 
and Tennessee, the gap is almost 100,000. In 
averaging the figures for the 33 States which 
have both urban and nonurban districts, one 
finds that nonurban Congressmen represent 
almost 63,000 fewer people than their urban 
colleagues from their own States. 

A further indication of the underrepre- 
sentation of cities in the Federal House of 
Representatives is the fact that the 11 most 
populous congressional districts in the Na- 
tion are all located in cities and their en- 
virons: Dallas, Tex., Atlanta, Ga., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., Birmingham, Ala., San Antonio, 
Tex., Columbus, Ohio, Dayton, Ohio, Detroit, 
Mich., Miami, Fla., Fairfield County, Conn. 
(an area containing both suburban com- 
munities and the city of Bridgeport), and 
Hartford, Conn. 

In 13 of our States—Texas, South Da- 
kota, Michigan, Florida, Georgia, Colorado, 
Ohio, Alabama, California, Indiana, Con- 
necticut, Kansas, and Maryland, represen- 
tation has become so unequal that the most 
populous congressional district in the State 
has & population more than twice as great as 
the least populous district. Indeed, in South 
Dakota the ratio is more than 3% to 1. 

In addition to districts of unequal popula- 
tion, the other evil with which both H.R. 
73 and H.R. 575 attempt to deal—the gerry- 
mandering of congressional district lines— 
is also one which finds its victims most fre- 
quently in urban areas, where the shifting of 
a district line by one or two city blocks fre- 
quently can predetermine the outcome of 
an election contest. 
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The AFL-CIO believes that the objectives 
of both H.R. 73 and H.R. 575—eqltal repre- 
sentation of all the people in the House of 
Representatives—is greatly to be desired, and 
we support the basic aims of both bills. It 
is our feeling, however, that the 10 percent 
variation permitted in H.R. 575 is more than 
ample to allow for special situations which 
make districts of, exactly equal populations 
dificult to compose. We feel that H.R. 73 
which allows a 20 percent difference from 
the average popuiation of districts in a State 
would still permit far too great a variation, 
and would, therefore, not be nearly as ef- 
fective as H.R. 575, in achieving the objec- 
tive of fair representation. 

However, it is our feeling that the en- 
forcement provisions of H.R. 73 are prefer- 
able to those provided by H.R. 575. We be- 
lieve, on the basis of past performance, that 
the Congress would be extremely reluctant 
to employ the power given to it under H.R. 
575, to deny a seat to a representative elected 
from a district whose population varies from 
the State average by more than the statu- 
tory percentage limit. We feel, therefore, 
that it would be far more effective for the 
Congress specifically to grant to the Federal 
courts the power to enforce legislation of 
this nature. 

This Nation was founded because our 
forefathers resented taxation without rep- 
resentation. Today, in America, we have 
taxation without fair representation—an 
evil only one step removed from the one 
which caused Colonial America to rise in 
righteous revolt. 

On behalf of the majority of the Ameri- 
can people—those who live in our cities and 
suburban areas—the AFL-CIO appeals to 
this committee, and through it, to the whole 
Congress, to enact legislation to do away with 
unfair congressional districting and to re- 
assert the fundamental American principles 
of majority rule and political equality. 


Average population of urban and nonurban 
congressional districts in each State, 
1959 


{In the following table, urban districts re thore which 
are located wholly or partially within cities with 
populations of 100,000 or more] 










Averae pop- | A verave pop- 
State ulation of ulation of 
urban nonurban 
districts districts 
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California. = 359, 955 343, 614 
Colorado... ‘ 415, 789 303, 100 
Connecticu i 422, 165 318, 621 
DONG GIG sod cdcbuiicsccndwe (*) . i 
OEE OI 26, 586 08, 309 
Se ue olnoteeetiene inten 484, 241 $09, 512 
PEEL. ccuidinigecnendoceire< (2) rome 
BENG: cnks dsiduoh ienaligndtban 348, 965 347, 966 
BR Bndccccnccdntnendeae 407, 467 316, 148 
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PARE, .ccpagdoaneesbines 403, 954 274, 348 
BAROTET dc cncicorsnstdces 484, 615 351, 456 
SAN iid a ccccndcinat 373, 542 297, 337 
DEGOMR, 1... cqntebdenserdesh OP ters SS ideas 
PEOT TDR nino retccetectone 337, 257 $31, 325 
Massachusetts. ........-.- 346, 966 313, 565 
DENI is 6 sn tdciendgncas 408, 488 310, 386 
Minmescte......c.cecnesces- 354, 506 312, 820 
Mississippi...............- orcas 
DET. ctvtintitdiannncide 388, 487 335, 370 
341, 641 327, 956 
GO. ot BDmecoone ~ 
Eg SE 
ny 195 358, 314 
“es Se : 
352, 791 324, 471 
> 318 336, 510 
¢ pdiptintecas bine 
371, 360 321, 809 
438, 069 341, 553 
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Footnotes at end of speech. 
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Average population of urban and nonurban 
congressional districts in each State, 
1959—Continued 

[In the following table, urban districts are those which 
are located wholly or partially within cities with 
populations of 100,000 or more} 











Average pop- | A verage po; 

State ulation o ulation 0! 

urban nonurban 

districts districts 
Pennsylvania. .........-.. 353, 249 347, 033 
Rhode Island............. tn >). Mnbeiemeeeaeay 
South Carolina...........- Oe." Liadécecckiuneall 
South Dakota..........-.- ie - > Bh sesceieliaena 
UND, cs, do cibeenntiondinl 413, 215 327, 772 
TROD. 5. winkiGuelnasneotreme ll 425, 835 307, 465 
WE inde a aettehseuiabtion 402, 310 286, 552 
OE... clnsmcsittaialdiestiia (4) aneeesiaiinigesehandiinisian 
ee 369, 025 322, 579 
WIE. cctvinnacmiinnnan 358, 375 325, 960 
Were Vita... cccidsncect (?) nip naintiong-wolnanl 
WIRNOIIND Si i cidsnntc cosas 435, 524 320, 421 
\ > a Ee ee  «Hpeiiewweedd 

1 No districts, 


? No urban districts. 
4 Urban districts only. 





Voice of the Midwest Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN V. CARTER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
26 of this year a nationally known farm 
commentator appeared on his last 6:45 
a.m. broadcast over radio station WHO 
in Des Moines, Iowa. For nearly 15 
years Herb Plambeck’s voice had trav- 
eled over the airwaves at that early 
morning hour. During that time he got 
to know the farmer well. He became 
intimately familiar with his many prob- 
lems and through the literally thousands 
of letters he received was able to observe 
his struggle for survival during good 
times and bad. During his last morning 
program Mr. Plambeck talked about the 
farm subsidy. This was not a man 
voicing an opinion on a subject with 
which he was not familiar. Nor was it 
a man who allowed self-interest to color 
his remarks. This was a man whose 
thoughts came from his heart and which 
most assuredly reflect the feelings of the 
midwestern farmer. I commend the fol- 
lowing script to the attention of the 
House membership and strongly urge 
that it be carefully read and considered. 
One does not have to read between the 
lines to see the disillusionment and frus- 
tration of the farmer—disillusionment 
and frustration caused by a Department 
of Agriculture which, while insisting it 
is helping him, has merely confused him 
by failure to act in his interests. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

WHO Farm HIGHLIGHTS 
(By Herb Plambeck, WHO radio farm 
director) 

Thank you, Bob Graham. Good morning, 
friends, 

This is the last time you will hear me on 
these morning “Farm Highlights.” Because 
according to present plans, this is my final 
program with you at this hour I'd like to 
make it one to remember. 

My topic this morning is easily the tough- 
est of the many from which I might have 
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chosen. Before we deal with it let me say 
I leave this broadcast hour with much re- 
luctance You listeners have been exceed- 
ingly kind Our sponsor has been most con- 
siderate. The station has been eminently 
patient. However a realinement of some 
programs here in which WHO the sponsor 
and I are all agreed. Moreover, the change 
will give my able, and young associates—my 
boys—a golden opportunity, and one I am 
sure qur listeners will appreciate. 

Ordinarily, on a concluding broadcast of 12 
or 15 years standing, the temptation is to 
reminisce. You can be sure the temptation 
applies this morning. Similarly, I would 
love to have stressed some favorite proj- 
ects—soil and water conservation, work of 
good neighbors, June Dairy Month, 4-H and 
FFA programs, and a camp for Iowa’s crip- 
pled children. All of these things would be 
enjoyable and easy to report compared to 
what I feel impelled to discuss—a question 
every American seems to be asking and every 
farmer must face. 

I speak, of course, of the subsidy question, 
and I speak as an individual. In other 
words, I am absolving station WHO and our 
sponsors of any blame. Whatever the con- 
sequences, this matter must be dealt with. 
We are fast reaching the point where the 
misunderstanding between farm and city 
people will seriously injure both—and both 
have much to lose. 

This topic is not new. You have heard 
references to it time and again on this and 
other WHO programs, and in many other 
ways. The impact of it, however, is rapidly 
becoming greater—and more dangerous. 
This was indelibly impressed on many of us 
the past few weeks when Life magazine, the 
Reader’s Digest, and other widely read pub- 
lications have gone all out headlining what 
they describe as the “incredible farm scan- 
dal”—implying, in effect, that every rural 
resident is a parasite and a thief. It came 
forcibly to my attention at national meet- 
ings in the South and East last week. When 
I walked into a New York hotel, I was 
quickly advised that NBC wanted someone 
from the farm side to deal with this pene- 
trating question. It was not an easy as- 
signment. Since then there have been many 
more hours spent on this matter, talking it 
over with farmers, long distance calls, study- 
ing, researching bulletins, and reading let- 
ters from listeners. 

Two things must. be said before I go fur- 
ther. One is that I am not so conceited or 
misled as to feel I can, in a few minutes’ 
time, answer all the questions posed by those 
keenly intelligent writers, broadcasters, and 
other accusers, who have tremendously pow- 
erful forces on their side. Yet, I feel em- 
phatically that even a few feeble voices, such 
as yours and mine, must be raised or else 
we are, in effect, pleading guilty. 

Secondly, for the record, I do not person- 
ally want, nor have I ever accepted, farm 
or other subsidies. In my own small farm 
operations, I accept no Government aids di- 
rectly. Yet, I readily admit indirectly I have 
been affected, and so have you my friend, 
perhaps in more ways than you realize and 
the time may come, if marketplace values 
drop still further, where some form of Gov- 
ernment help will be necessary to save even 
those of us who not now are accepting any. 

Most of us concerned with this program 
are interested in the family farm. To lose 
it could mean disaster, not only to farming 
as we know it but equally so to many seg- 
ments of our great and thriving American 
economy as well. 

Subsidies are one part of big government. 
Anyone who has seen total big government 
in action, as I have in Russia and Siberia, 
is gravely fearful of it. We pray this will 
never happen here. Yet there is no denying 
price supports and other Government aids 
have become an integral part of our economy 
here in this bastion of freedom. However, 
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the big publications, numerous broadcasters, 
some chamber of commerce leaders, many 
key Government officials, some farm spokes- 
men, and many others seem determined to 
make the American public believe subsidies 
go only to agriculture. This we bitterly re- 
sent. They would have America and the 
world believe farmers alone accept Govern- 
ment help. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Nothing could be more unfair. 
Let me state a few facts, as I have them, and 
as I believe them to be true. 

First, subsides, to which Life magazine 
and a lot of the rest of us take strong dis- 
like, are not limited to farm price support 
payments. Tariffs, as enacted by our First 
Congress back in 1789 to protect American 
business. Special postal rates for magazines 
are subsidies and this Nation’s publishing 
industry has attained at least a part of its 
wealth and ‘stature because magazine pub- 
lishers seem quite willing to accept this sub- 
sidy. Cost plus is a subsidy; and when war 
materials were needed, no one in his right 
mind would have stopped the wheels to pro- 
vide our troops with what they had to have. 
Depletion allowances on oil and mining in- 
dustry taxes are gigantic subsidies, but we 
never hear about this as I tried to point out 
in the broadcast from New York; farm peo- 
ple resent being singled out, of being ac- 
cused of being alone in taking Government 
handouts. Rarely do we hear about the part 
Government plays in other facets of our 
economy. 

I don’t recall Life, in its scathing denuncia- 
tion of agriculture, saying much about the 
$9 million or more it has received, in a single 
year, in the way of the postal rates subsidy. 
Nor does Reader’s Digest say much about the 
$5 million it has accepted. Seldom is some- 
thing written about the $38 million in an- 
nual subsidies estimated for just 14 of our 
major magazines, to say nothing of the hun- 
dreds of others. 

I am not saying this is wrong. I like to 
read America’s fine magazines as well as any- 
one else. I am glad millions of Americans 
can afford theni, I know about the value of 
advertising, and how magazines and news- 
papers, along with radio and TV messages, 


help Mr. and Mrs. America to a higher ~ 


standard of living. I recognize the educa- 
tional value of all the publications. I write 
for some fine newpapers myself. Certainly I 
do not want to change all this. 

But, speaking as an individual, it seems 
to me that if the magazines are going to 
condemn agriculture, as criminals, for ace 
cepting Government help, then the publish- 
ers who condemn us ought to have the 
decency to admit to the same crime. 

Similarly, the businessman who condemns 
farm price supports is not in the best posi- 
tion to do so. Business reconversion pay- 
ments, which is still another subsidy, over 
the past 20 years or so, have totaled $43 bil- 
lion or more. 

The oil people and mining people alone 
have gotten $23 billion. 

Railroad presidents, airlines officials, fam- 
ilies accepting housing or other help, mili- 
tary leaders, politicians, laborers, person after 
person who points to farm price supports as 
being shameful has every right to do so, 
provided he or she is equally willing to 
point the same finger at himself or herself 
for having not only similarly accepted Gov- 
ernment help, but for having accepted 10 
times as much in total as that which has 
gone to agriculture. The figures I have 
quoted are not mine. I have taken them 
from a U.S. Government bulletin, entitled 
“Government Susidy Historical Review,” 
printed in 1958. 

I Know two wrongs do not make a right, 
and that this sounds like the pot calling 
the kettle black; but I feel people who live 
in glass houses, even if they are on Times 
Square, have no right to criticize agriculture 
aud to make whipping boys out of farm peo- 
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ple, when they themselves are also accepting 
Government help, provided by you and me— 
the taxpayer. 

There is much more to be said. I haven’t 
even touched on some other unfair accu- 
sations, such as charging school lunch pro- 
grams, foreign aid programs, and much else 
against agriculture, when it really should 
be charged at least part, to the Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Department, the State 
Department, and so forth. 

And there’s been no time to mention the 
subsidy to the American consumer, by way 
of the cheap food agriculture is providing 
in the marketplace. Cappers Farmer esti- 
mates this to be $70 billion. No housewife 
seems to want to change that even if Gov- 
ernment subsidies have helped guarantee the 
overabundance and the staggering surpluses 
that make America the best and most eco~- 
nomically fed nation on earth. 

Nor have I touched on the endless rami- 
fications of a prosperous agriculture and 
what it means to feed manufacturers, food 
processors, machinery and auto makers, bus- 
iness, labor unions, and to the retailer, 
wholesaler, truck driver, store clerk, butch- 
ers, bakers, candlestick makers, and the mil- 
lions of others who benefit from a farming 
populace that has money to spend. 

For me to quote the benefits all America 
gets from a prosperous subsidized agricul- 
ture might give the impression I favor 
subsidies. As emphasized before, I person- 
ally dislike Government help. Like most 
everyone else, I treasure the freedom that 
has made America great. In no way do lI 
favor trading liberty for subsidy. But let’s 
be fair about it. If it’s wrong for Agricul- 
ture to have accepted $5 billion to $10 bil- 
lion in subsidies over the past 25 years, isn’t 
it equally wrong for the rest of the economy 
to have taken $50 billion or more in that 
same period? : 

As for you, and everyone else in America, 
you must make your own decision. It is not 
my place or purpose to condone or condemn 
Government aid but as one U.S. citizen, 
identified with an industry I believe to be 
basic, namely, agriculture, I ask by all that’s 
fair and right and decent that our accusers 
tell the whole truth— truth that might hurt 
because. the fact is of all the Government 
help that has been accepted the last 25 
years agriculture has received only a small 
part of the total. Let’s tell the whole story, 
fully and honestly, in the tradition that has 
made America—your land and mine—so 
great and so wonderful. 





The United States and the Challenge 
of the Underdeveloped Areas of the 
World—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, cs a 
Member of the Congress and of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives, I realize that much of 
the future lies in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. The Honorable 
Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary 
of State for International Organization 
Affairs, made an excellent speech on this 
subject in Detroit, Mich., on May 1, 1959. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including this speech which con- 
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tains good material for the Congress and 

the people of the United States: 

THe UNrrep STATES AND THE CHALLENGE OF 
THE UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS OF THE WORLD 


(Address by the Honorable Francis O. Wil- 
cox, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
national Organization Affairs, before the 
Wayne State University conference on the 
prospects for democracy in the underde- 
veloped areas, at the Institute of Arts, 
Detroit, Mich., Friday, May 1, 1959) 


I can think of no city more appropriate 
for a discussion of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world than Detroit. 

Your. city is a major nerve center of the 
vast industrial, business, and financial com- 
plex of the Middle West. This one-time 
frontier trading post today has become the 
Nation’s third largest industrial center. It 
is the world’s biggest producer of export 
products, and the Detroit River carries more 
tonnage than any other river in the world. 

These achievements are making an in- 
valuable contribution to the advancement 
of the newly developing nations which are 
struggling to mobilize their own resources. 
The development of trade between nations, 
in which Detroit has played so important a 
part, is, to a large extent, responsible for the 
exchange of ideas and technical know-how 
between nations. This exchange has helped 
to make us great. And the export of our 
capital and technical know-how, whether 
it be through trade or foreign aid, is helping 
the newly developing countries, on whose 
friendship and cooperation we depend, to 
make their way. I am convinced that it is 
one of the most effective ways of helping 
pressures of communism. 
them to resist the phony premises and harsh 

In the underdeveloped areas of the world 
live 1,300 million people who are striving 
to establish or maintain ways of life which 
successfully combine economic progress with 
human liberty. The continued survival of 
the United States as a free and independent 
democracy may well depend upon the suc- 
cess of their efforts. As this Nation could 
not long have survived half slave and half 
free, s0 would the failure of these peoples 
jeopardize our own liberty. 


THE CHALLENGE OF NATIONALISM 


Indeed, I would go so far as to say that 
the greatest challenge to free men in our 
time is the yearning of the peoples of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America for a better way 
of life. 

Since World War II, 22 new nations and a 
quarter of the population of the world— 
more than 700 million people—have emerged 
into independence and are fired with the 
spirit of nationalism. They are seeking eco- 
nomic progress, freedom, and democracy. 
Their average per capita annual income is 
only $75. 

They are not alone in this deplorable state. 
Add to them those peoples who gained in- 
dependence earlier but whose economic sta- 
tus is little or no better. Add to this the 
further fact that population throughout the 
world is increasing at a fantastic rate. It 
may reach as much as 6 billion pecple by 
the year 2000. Most of these people will be 
born in the underdeveloped regions of the 
world, 

We are witnessing a revolution in these 
poor but populous nations which is no less 
genuine than our own American Revolution. 
Peoples who had once been isolated from the 
main currents of modern western techniques 
and economic progress have now become 
alive to the possibility of progress. They 
know now that economic and social progress 
is the prevailing trend, rather than stagna- 
tion. Having the political independence for 
which they have striven, their hopes have 
been aroused for the alleviation of the pov- 
erty, disease, and ignorance which still over- 
shadows their lives. They insistently de- 
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mand of their governments that these 
aroused expectations be fulfilled. 

To many of these people the need for im- 
provement in their lot is so imperative that 
they will choose progress through dictator- 
ship if it seems to be the only way. No 
government can stand for long, unless it 
promises—and makes good on its promises—. 
the progress its people seek. 

THE ALTERNATIVES BEFORE THE UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 


What choice, then, have the governments 
of the underdeveloped countries? They can 
pursue the path of authoritarianism: regi- 
ment labor, expropriate property, stifle ini- 
tiative, reduce consumption, and build up 
their economy from the forced savings of 
their people. This is the way of communism. 
Alternatively these governments can pursue 
the path of freedom. This means that they 
must build up their capital, at the same time 
allowing for increased consumption and eco- 
nomic liberties. Since they have such lim- 
ited resources, they can only achieve these 
goals with outside aid. That is the crucial 
element in the formula. 

It is precisely here that the challenge of 
the underdeveloped areas squarely faces the 
United States and the other economically 
more advanced nations. 

In 1820, Thomas Jefferson wrote: “In an 
infant country like ours, we must depend for 
improvements on the science of other coun- 
tries, longer established, possessing better 
means, and more advanced than we are. To 
prohibit us from the benefit of foreign light 
is to consign us to long darkness.” Our eco- 
nomic progress could not have been as rapid 
as it was—despite our vast wealth of natural 
resources—without the skills and capital 
which Europe furnished our young Republic 
in such great measure. Are we prepared to 
deny to others what proved so essential in 
our own development? 


WHY U.S. ASSISTANCE 


This is not a purely rhetorical question and 
should not be given an emotional response. 
There are many strong and valid reasons why 
we should help the underdeveloped areas 
with our skills and our capital. Let me re- 
call some of these reasons. 

First, we cannot continue to progress in 
the United States with much of the rest of 
the world standing still. Our needs for raw 
material and other imports, and for export 
markets make it absolutely essential that we 
assist stagnant economies to become dy- 
namic. Moreover, history has demonstrated 
that advanced countries expand their trade 
with the countries whose economies they 
help to industrialize. 

There is a Danish proverb which says that 
“you may light another’s candle at your own 
without loss.” In this case it seems to me, 
the net result of assisting other countries 
is to make our own economic candle power 
stronger and brighter. 

Second, our national security clearly de- 
pends on a strong defense establishment and 
a vigorous and productive economy. We are 
rich in raw material resources but we are 
by no means self-sufficient. At present we 
import all of our natural rubber and tin, 
85 percent of our bauxite and manganese and 
64 percent of our tungsten. In fact, we have 
to obtain 10 percent of all the raw materials 
we use from overseas sources. Many of 
them come from the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Our own automobile industry, for ex- 
ample, depends on a wide range of raw ma- 
terials—nickel from Canada, hides from 
Argentina, chrome from Rhodesia, mica 
from India, tin from Malaya, and tungsten 
from Bolivia. 

Third, our entire economy depends on for- 
eign trade to a far greater extent than most 
of us realize. Today our export trade 
amounts to about $20 billion a year. Nearly 
5 million of our people are employed in for- 
eign trade. 
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I might also point out that foreign trade is 
equally important in keeping the free nations 
strong and united. The principal reason 
why some of them have not been absorbed 
into the economic bloc of international com- 
munism is their flourishing trade with the 
United States. 

Fourth, foreign aid creates jobs right here 
in this country. Thus, the funds spent 
under the mutual security program in 1957 
resulted in the employment of over a half 
million people in the United States. 

These are but a few of the reasons why I 
have no patience with the glib label of “give- 
away program” as applied to our foreign aid 
activities. To me this phrase has a ring 
about as true as that of a lead nickle. 

The great differences in the living stand- 
ards of the economically advanced coun- 
tries and the underdeveloped areas provide a 
fertile soil for envy, distrust and potential 
conflict. It is not good for our own national 
welfare that such great differences should 
exist. There is considerable discussion of 
the widening of this gap between the de- 
veloped and underdeveloped countries be- 
cause of the different rates of their economic 
progess. I am not, myself, so much con- 
cerned about the widening of the gap as I 
am about the rate of progress in the under- 
developed areas. I am concerned over the 
fact that this progress in many parts of the 
world is painfully slow. What is needed is a 
rate of progress which, even if it is less than 
that of the advanced countries, results in 
tangible benefits to human welfare and 
which can, in time, be quickened. 

In this connection we must never forget 
that we are faced with a deep moral chal- 
lenge. We cannot stand by with a clear 
conscience while hundreds of millions of our 
fellow men face daily their endless rounds of 
poverty, disease and ignorance. We must as- 
sist them in their struggle to clothe their 
aspirations with reality. We must meet this 
moral challenge. As Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, Douglas Dillon, said re- 
cently, “If we fail to respond adequately, we 
shall stand accused as a people who pro- 
claim our satisfaction with the benefits of 
freedom but who are slothful in carrying the 
spirit of freedom to others around the 
world.” 


THE CHALLENGE OF SINO-SOVIET IMPERIALISM 


The ideals of which this and other free 
nations were founded were those which our 
founders believed would ultimately achieve 
worldwide acceptance. Today over 1 billion 
people are now living-and progressing under 
democratic institutions. This is a situation 
which the Sino-Soviet rulers have found 
intolerable. 

They have challenged the free world on 
every front: military, political, and eco- 
nomic. 

The challenge is the most. formidable 
threat that freedom has known. In addition 
to its scientific and military capabilities, the 
U.S.S.R., in 40 years, although at a huge cost 
in human misery has grown from an agrar- 
ian nation to the second industrial nation in 
the world. It has utilized its increased eco- 
nomic power as a potent political weapon. 
In its dealings with the newly developing 
countries, the Soviets lose no opportunity to 
cite their own rapid economic growth as 
proof to these new nations of an easy short- 
cut to rapid industrialization. Many of 
these nations which are attempting to tele- 
scope centuries of change into less than one 
generation are looking for just that sort of 
shortcut. Therefore, the Soviet experience 
is not lost on them, particularly when it is 
followed up with offers of economic and 
technical assistance. 

This Soviet economic offensive has ominous 
implications. Unhampered by the built-in 
checks and balances or the pressure of an 
effective public opinion in free democratic 
societies, the U.S.S.R. can use its economic 
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power to penetrate and subvert these new 
states. Already, they are attempting to do 
this on a carefully selected basis. 

Since 1954, the Sino-Soviet bloc has con- 
ducted an intensive program of economic 
and military assistance as part of their cam~ 
paign of subversion and penetration. Up to 
last year, these programs amounted to 
nearly $2.4 billion, largely in credits. Of this 
amount, some $782 million were for arms. 
In the last 6 months of 1958, approximately 
4,000 Sino-Soviet technicians were sent to 17 
underdeveloped nations, an increase of 65 
percent over the same period in 1957. 

In addition, some 2,900 technicians and 
students from the underdeveloped nations 
have gone to the Sino-Soviet bloc countries 
for study and training during the past few 
years. As in the case of Sino-Soviet credits, 
their technical assistance programs are con- 
centrated in specially selected nations; about 
85 percent of the technicians involved are at 
work in Egypt, Syria, India, Indonesia, and 
Afghanistan. 

Thovgh the Communist rulers speak of 
“the peaceful competition of socialism and 
capitalism,” we may well ask whether their 
real motivation is not still the destruction of 
democracy—as it was with Lenin over 40 
years ago. They speak of world capitalism, 
but they mean the destruction of liberty and 
democracy as well. They attempt to blacken 
our motives by referring to us as imperial- 
ists. In reality they are the forces of a new 
and vicious kind of imperialism. We are the 
forces of liberation: liberation of man from 
ignorance, disease, and poverty, and this 
under free and democratic institutions. 


ANSWERS TO THE CHALLENGE: U.S. AID 
PROGRAMS 


What is our answer to these challenges? 
By what means and to what extent are we 
helping the underdeveloped areas to raise 
their standards of living? There are, first of 
all, the activities of our people as private 
citizens, either as individuals or as groups. 
Every dollar of productive private invest- 
ment in these areas helps produce additional 
income for them and is usually accompanied 
by an exchange of skills and knowledge as 
vital to them as is the capital itself. Then 
there are the many private institutions—the 
church organizations, the health groups, the 
charities, the universities, the foundations. 
Their number is large and their record of 
aid is impressive. In talking about what we 
do as a Government, we must never lose 
sight of the fact that our activities as pri- 
vate citizens are part of our first line of 
defense in the cause of freedom and progress. 

The needs of the underdeveloped areas 
are, however, so great and so pressing that 
we have also organized to meet them as a 
government. The best known of our pro- 
grams of assistance are those carried out 
under the mutual security program. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has called the mutual secu- 
rity program a powerful and indispensable 
tool in dealing with the realities of the sec- 
ond half of the 20th century. It is the main 
vehicle through which we, as a government, 
have extended military, economic, and tech- 
nieal assistance to the underdeveloped areas. 
As you know, the President has requested 
the Congress for $3.9 billion to carry out this 
vital aspect of our foreign policy in the next 
fiscal year. 

One may ask whether this massive amount 
of money is not ample to do the job. The 
answer is that, standing by itself, the mu- 
tual security program is not nearly enough. 
It has important supplements: both bilateral 
and multilateral. One supplement is the 
Export-Import Bank which, over the last 10 
years, hes made development loans to un- 
derdeveloped countries in excess of $3 billion. 
Another important source of aid has been 
our program of surplus agricultural com- 
modities. By the end of 1958, the United 
States had made over $1 billion in devel- 
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opment loans and grants of local currency 
receipts from such sales. _The availability of 
these commodities and the loan or grant of 
the sales proceeds has been of great help to 
the economic development of such countries 
as India, the world’s most populous demo- 
cratic nation. 

Most of these programs that I have been 
discussing are carried out on a bilateral 
basis—between our Government and a for- 
eign government—and they are essential in- 
struments of our foreign economic policy. 
But we are simultaneously engaged in a 
variety of multilateral endeavors to help raise 
the living standards and preserve the free- 
dom of the underdeveloped areas. The im- 
portance and variety of these multilateral 
programs is not always fully appreciated. I 
should like to spend some time on them with 
you. 

Before turning to that question, however, 
we should recognize that there is still some 
misunderstanding in this country over the 
necessity for a foreign aid program. In spite 
of the lessons of the past few years, some 
critics still argue that unless foreign aid is 
terminated fairly soon, our country will face 
serious economic danger. These critics fur- 
ther contend that foreign aid inflates the 
national economy and that it encourages 
rather than holds back the spread of com- 
munism. Some even call for an end of the 
foreign-aid program. 

This is not the time nor the place to refute 
these misleading arguments. They have 
been so grossly overstated as to reduce them- 
selves to an absurdity. It appears to me, 
however, that if this kind of advice were to 
be followed, the United States would be 
taking a short cut to national suicide. 

Such a shortsighted policy on our part 
would deprive the underdeveloped nations 
of the one chance they have to make that 
degree of progress which is so essential to 
their survival as free and independent 
nations. 

It would throw them directly into the 
arms of communism even though it is clear 
they have a strong dislike for that kind of 
government. 

What we need to do is to determine here 
and now as a nation that it is in our na- 
tional interest to continue our foreign-aid 
programs at a substantial rate and over a 
fairly long period of time. Advance plan- 
ning in this area is every whit as important 
as it is in the automobile industry where 
blueprints of new models are ordinarily 
drawn up several years in advance of their 
production, 
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Chicago and Cook County Building and 
Construction Trades Council’s 50th An- 
niversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure today to call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to a speech de- 
livered last Saturday by Mr. Earl J. Mc- 
Mahon, who is president of the Chicago 
and Cook County Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council. 

Mr. McMahon spoke at the 50th anni- 
versary dinner celebrating a half cen- 
tury of profound contributions by the 
building trades industry toward the spec- 
taeular growth of Chicago. 
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Mr. Speaker, I was indeed fortunate 
to be able to participate in this dinner 
and to hear from Mr. McMahon and 
other speakers of the tremendous contri- 
butions which the building trades unions 
have made in the growth of my city. 

Mr. McMahon’s remarks take on par- 
ticular significance at this time when 
the Congress of the United States is de- 
bating legislation affecting the future of 
this Nation’s labor-management rela- 
tions. 

We here in Congress have been bom- 
barded from all sides by descriptions of 
only the shortcomings and abuses in the 
labor-management field. Few people 
have stopped to consider the great 
amount of good that organized labor has 
done not only for the city of Chicago and 
the Nation as a whole, but also for better 
understanding throughout the world. 

It is indeed fitting that the president 
of the Chicago and Cook County Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council 
should call attention at this particular 
time to the great force for good and prog- 
ress that his organization has been in 
raising the standard of living for all 
Americans. 

This 50th anniversary banquet dem- 
onstrated how, in a relatively brief time, 
when you measure it in terms of world 
history, the leaders of the building trades 
movement have helped raise the position 
of millions of Americans to one of dig- 
nity and respect in contrast to the com- 
plete exploitation of the American 
worker 50 years ago. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the legitimate trade movement of Amer- 
ica has played one of the most signifi- 
cant roles in raising the standard of liv- 
ing in our country to the highest in the 
entire history of the world. 

God grant that those who would to- 
day want to recklessly destroy the aims 
of honest trade unions ponder the re- 
marks of Mr. McMahon. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. McMahon’s remarks 
follow: 

REMARKS DELIVERED BY EaRL J. McMAHON, 
PRESIDENT, CHICAGO AND Cook COUNTY 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUN- 
crm at 50TH ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THIS 
ORGANIZATION’s EXISTENCE AT THE AMBAS- 
sapor West HOTEL, AuGusT 8, 1959 
Tonight you are assisting us in celebrating 

50 years of existence as a building trades 

council, and I wish to extend a warm and 

cordial welcome to all, coupled with the 
thanks of the officers of the council and the 
thanks of our affiliated organizations. 

There is some evidence that a building 


‘trades council existed in Chicago in 1883, 


and the records indicate that the first -build- 
ing trades council was organized in our city 
on November 22, 1890, and was incorporated 
under the laws of our State on March 14, 
1892. It was formed for the same purpose 
then, as it is now. (To secure collective 
action on problems affecting the building 
tradesman.) 

From the beginning, the history of the 
Chicago Building Trades Council is replete 
with strife, and the officers must have had 
many a sleepless night, but in spite of. the 
difficulties within and without, the council 
prospered, and made great strides before 
any organized group of employers entered 
the field. In these early days meetings were 
held in the Briggs House during the years 
from 1893 to 1900. ‘i 

From 1900 to 1909 more confusion existed, 
and during this period there were as many 
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as three building trades councils in our 
city, and all operating at the same time. 

Early in 1909 some sanity returned to the 
leaders of the trades, and much of their 

mal ambitions were set aside, and a 
united building trades council was formed. 
A charter was applied for and received on 
August 7, 1909; and from this date our 
building trades council existed. 

The new council functioned under many 
leaders, all of whom did a good job. Be- 
cause of the evolution of materials, and 
their methods of application, and a desire 
for unity, the leaders of the trades realized 
they needed someone with initiative and 
daring to lead the council. After much 
persuasion, Patrick F. Sullivan agreed to 
assume this responsibility, and in the year 
of 1925 he was elected to the office of presi- 
dent. 

The council progressed under the leader- 
ship of President Sullivan. Much of his suc- 
cess was due to the cooperation of the 
Builders Association and the Building Con- 
struction Employers Association, and the 
trades, because they knew he was a man 
who was working hard for the good of the 
tradesmen, as well as a fair deal for the 
employer. 

In November of 1938 the department added 
the. word construction to our title and we 
are now known as the Chicago and Cook 
County Building and Construction’ Trades 
Council. 

From 1925 to 1958 our Chicago Building 
Trades Council passed from the days of con- 
fusion and doubt, to the present day of con- 
fidence and trust. We have the confidence 
of our employer groups, and the trust of our 
membership, with the result we are proud to 
state there has not been a major stoppage 
of work in 30 years. The foundation for this 
type of relationship was laid by that very 
capable leader who had to leave us for a 
better world. 

International unions, recognizing the 
training of our Chicago officers in labor re- 
lations, are constantly raiding our official 
family to take over positions of trust in the 
offices of international unions. This is also 
true of other unions outside the building 
and construction field. Chicago is a good 
training ground for officers, and an excep- 
tional training ground for apprentices. 

The duties of officers of a building trades 
council are varied and definite. Our coun- 
cil is. recognized as the official arm of the 
building trades department, and we are al- 
ways in the position of a “buffer” between 
the labor union and the employer, the pub- 
lic and the labor union, the labor union and 
the other labor union, all of which sharpens 
your intellect, so you will know which way 
to jump. You must take an active part in 
legislation; sponsoring bills that are good 
for the people and condemning bills that 
are bad. You must protect the public 
against faulty construction. You must be 
ready to experiment with innovations in 
building construction, and haye the courage 
to condemn innovations that are not proven 
sound. ; 

You must be in a position to give service 
to other segments of our American labor 
movement, and in your spare time take an 
active part in local, State, and national civic 
affairs which strive for the common good of 
our American people. 

These are a few of the reasons why it is 
necessary for building trades councils to 
exist. The complete history of our council 
is interesting, educational, and progressive. 
We have moved forward with the times, and 
in the years to come. we have every inten- 
tion to broaden our scope of operation, and 
with the continuous support of the leaders 
of our affiliated organizations, we will main- 
tain our place in the sun. 

We have a glorious tradition left us by 
our predecessors. .A history of trials and 
tribulations, all of which were met with 
fortitude, and courage by the pioneers of our 
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council. We will have a full time job fol- 
lowing their footsteps, and knowing my as- 
sociates in the council, I am confident we 
will rise to greater heights in the years to 
come. 





Pennsylvania Badly Needs Federal As- 
sistance in Combating Chronic Unem- 


ployment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric- 
orD, I include the following letter of 
transmittal from Mr. William L. Batt, 
Jr., secretary, Pennsylvania Department 
of Labor and Industry, and an editorial 
from a recent edition of the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Patriot, concerning the urgent 
need for congressional passage, this ses- 
sion, of legislation to aid depressed areas 
in Pennsylvania and in many other areas 
throughout the Nation: 

CoMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY, 

Harrisburg, Pa., August 3, 1959. 
Hon. Danret J. Fioop, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLoop: The attached 
editorial from a recent Harrisburg Patriot in 
support of 8. 722 will be of interest to you. 

Your support for the House Banking and 
Currency Committee's version will be a great 
help to the community and State efforts to 
solve the chronic unemployment problem in 
Pennsylvania. 

Yours very-truly, 
Wru1aM L. Bart, Jr., 
Secretary. 





House LocyaM, ANOTHER IKE VETO—A New 
DEPRESSED AREA BILL Has Two HuRDLEs To 
CLEAR 


“Our State and our communities have 
done a magnificent job through local in- 
dustrial authorities. But the Federal Gov- 
ernment has failed to assume its share of 
the responsibility. in chronic area unem- 
ployment in the United States for far too 
long. It is our hope that this will end 
with the implementation of S. 722.” (Gov- 
ernor Lawrence, addressing the Pennsyl- 
vania congressional delegation.) 

The bill for which Pennsylvania’s chief 
executive was arguing in Washington this 
week is aid-to-depressed-areas legislation, 
now bottled up in the House Rules Com- 
mittee. 

It would provide the long overdue Federal 
help to areas of chronic unemployment and 
would bolster self-help efforts by localities 
and State government. Pennsylvania, 
which has more of these depressed areas 
than any other State, is vitally concerned. 

Commonwealth Congressmen of both 
parties should rally to the Governor's call 
for a practically unanimous front in mov- 
ing this legislation out of the committee 
roadblock. 

Senate bill 722, passed in March, calls for 
$389 million, most of it in loans. A House 
committee already has trimmed the figure 
to $251 million, bringing it closer to the 
$275 million bill that President Eisenhower 
vetoed last year. There is no reason for the 
Rules Committee to keep the House from 
voting on it again. And there is every rea- 
son to believe the House would pass a de- 


pressed areas bill again. 
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What President Eisenhower will do to 
such a bill if it reaches his desk again is 
another story. 

The administration’s suggested program 
is $53 million, a sum that is inadequate to 
meet the realistic needs of these areas. 
Even as stanch an Eisenhower supporter 
as Pennsylvania’s Senator Hucu Scotr has 
criticized his 1958 veto and urged at least 
a compromise $200 million bill. 

There are far more arguments in favor 
of this legislation than against it: It has 
nothing to do with fighting any temporary 
recession. It’s always recession time in the 
hard-hit distressed areas. 

It isn’t really a giveaway, with more than 
three-quarters of the money going into re- 
volving loan funds. 

A concentrated effort at other govern- 
mental levels has helped, but the added 
economic boost of a Federal program seems 
to be the only way to shove the areas back 
into some semblance of prosperity. 

No token program, such as the President 
advocates, can do the job. 

A concerted effort by Pennsylvanians and 
representatives of other States with 
chronically depressed areas should assure 
passage of a reasonable program in the 
House. Then differences with the Senate 
bill can be ironed out. 

This time, the President should review 
the reasons for his veto last September, lis- 
ten to the bipartisan arguments in favor 
of the legislation and breathe new hope 
with his signature on the bill to areas that 
continue to dim the national picture of 
economic recovery. 





Herter’s Good Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, August $, 1959, the Pittsburgh Press 
ran an editorial entitled “Herter’s Good 
Job.” Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include this editorial so that my 
friends in the Congress and the good peo- 
ple of America may read it: 


HertTer’s Goop Jos 


In all the excitement about the forth- 
coming exchange of Eisenhower-Khrushchev 
visits and Vice President Nrxon’s tour of 
Russia and Poland, there is danger that the 
man primarily responsible for the conduct of 
American foreign policy has been forgotten. 

That man is, of course, Secretary of State 
Christian Herter—who succeeded the late 
John Foster Dulles last April. 

It has been Mr. Herter’s misfortune to have 
been out of the limelight in recent weeks. 
He has had to spend most of his time since 
mid-May at Geneva—at a frustrating foreign 
ministers’ conference now superseded by the 
Nikita-Ike talks. 

After only a weekend at home, he will 
be off tomorrow to Santiago, Chile. 

When he returns from that conference, 
Mr. Herter barely will have time to pick up 
his laundry and accompany President Eisen- 
hower to Europe in advance of Khrushchev’s 
arrival here. 

The life of a Secretary of State in the 
middie 20th century is not a quiet one. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Herter has not 
been able yet to make more than a bare ac- 
quaintance with the American people in his 
new job. 
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Our people, however, should not forget 
that the patience and forbearance with which 
Mr. Herter sat through 9 weeks of fruitless 
talks at Geneva are important aspects of the 
conduct of foreign policy—not so glaromous 
or exciting as other events, but just as 
necessary. 

We welcome Mr. Herter home—even for 
only a few hours—and want him to know 
his difficult work in the cause of peace is 
not unrecognized, even though it makes few 
headlines. 





Foreign Aid and Sound Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article points out 
a great threat to the United States—a 
threat that this Congress can and should 
do something about: 


[From the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle} 


Trme ror U.S.A. To Hussanp ITs FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 


(By Paul Einzig) 


(The United States no longer needs to sup- 
port Western Europe financially and should, 
instead, concentrate on husbanding its own 
financial strength—for the sake of the free 
world’s defense. To this Dr. Einzig ex- 
plains why the dollar must not come under 
suspicion. He advises stopping financial aid 
and foreign investment beyond the immedi- 
ate resources available for that purpose so as 
not to add to the gold outfiow on that score. 
The Lonaon writer notes France’s apparent 
ability to repeat the 1871 and 1926 remark- 
able recoveries, Western Germany’s recuper- 
ation far beyond that predicted after the 
war, and the recovery in general of Western 
Europe.) 

Lonpon, ENGLAND.—The Economic Com- 
mission for Europe in Geneva paints in its 
latest bulletin an optimistic picture about 
the economic situation and prospects of 
Western Europe. A recovery from the re- 
cession of the last 2 years seems to be well 
on its way in most countries. Theré is now 
a higher rate of expansion in Britain and 
in Western Germany, and the Economic 
Commission expects this to react favorably 
on the economic situation of the smaller 
Western European countries. 

News from France is also distinctly more 
favorable. It is reported from all sides that 
since the advent of General De Gaulle the 
French economy has greatly benefited by 
political stability... France is no longer the 
“sick man of Europe.” Production is in- 
creasing, the balance of payments has im- 
proved, the gold reserve has increased. 
There are still weak spots in France’s eco- 
nomic situation, but on the whole the pic- 
ture is distinctly one of improvement and 
stability. 


ECONOMIC MIRACLE IN FRANCE AND GERMANY 


It is possible that we may witness a French 
economic miracle comparable with the 
Western German economic miracle staged 
in the early fifties. Today Germany has re- 
sumed her place among the leading coun- 
tries, not because of the 12 divisions which 
she is to contribute to the armed 
forces of NATO, but because she has suc- 
ceeded in combining economic stability with 
economic expansion. It is the size of the 
Western German gold reserve and not the 
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size of the Western German armed forces 
that has secured power and prestige for that 
country far beyond anything that could 
reasonably be anticipated after its defeat in 
1945. 

The emergence of an economically and 
financially powerful France within the next 
year or two is well in the cards. The eco- 
nomic recuperative power of the French 
people surprised the world on more than one 
occasion. When in 1871 victorious Germany 
imposed on France a huge war indemnity it 
was expected to cripple France for genera- 
tions. In fact, France paid off the indem- 
nity in an amazingly short time. Again 
when in 1926 France was on the verge of 
economic chaos and collapse, political stabil- 
ity under Poincaré’s government lead to a 
complete recovery in 2. years, enabling 
France to accumulate a large gold and for- 
eign exchange reserve which completely 
changed the international balance of power. 

It would not be surprising if there oc- 
curred a repetition of history. As soon as 
recovery and stability in France is able to 
inspire confidence among French people 
there is bound to be a wholesale repatriation 
of French funds from the United States and 
other countries, and a wholesale dehoarding 
of gold. As during the years that followed 
Poincaré’s measures, France will accumulate 
a very strong gold reserve and its influence 
in the international economic and political 
sphere will increase accordingly. 

The recovery of Europe, if it is accom- 
panied by a continued expansion in the 
United States, is bound to reverse the un- 
favorable trend that has been in operation 
in the raw material producing countries.dur- 
ing the past 2 years. Between them the 
Western European countries represent a 
very considerable purchasing power that can 
have a decisive effect on the economies of 
underdeveloped countries. We have grown 
used to regard American demand for raw 
materials as the decisive factor in world 
economy, because it represents the demand 
by a single country. But if we regard West- 
ern Europe as an economic unit its com- 
bined demand is fully comparable with that 
of the United States. 

It has also become a habit to regard West- 
ern Europe as being in need of American 
economic assistance. Beyond doubt in the 
absence of Marshall aid Europe would not 
have had its chance to recover to anything 
like the extent to which it has recovered. 
But that is now past history. Western 
Europe is now quite capable of standing on 
its own feet; more than that, she is in a 
position to join forces with the United 
States in assisting economically weaker 
countries of the free world. 


EUROPE CAN PAY FOR ARMS 


Europe is still in need of: American mili- 
tary aid, but most Western European coun- 
tries are now in a position to pay for the 
arms delivered by the United States. What 
is gratifying is that it is no longer in need 
for dollars that provides the main link be- 
tween Western Europe and the United States. 
NATO has become an alliance between inde- 
pendent nations quite capable of supporting 
themselves, economically, even if they need 
the support of American military power. 

The United States is thus relieved of the 
necessity of supporting Western Europe fi- 
nancially for the sake of the defense of the 
free world. It is indeed time for the United 
States to concentrate on the husbanding of 
its own financial strength. During the 
next 2 years the dollar is liable to come 
under pressure. The greatest service the 
United States could render to the free world 
would be the reinforcement of the defenses 
of the dollar. It is of the utmost importance 
from the point of view of the prestige and 
power of the United States that the dollar 
should not come under suspicion. Even 


though the United States is likely to lose 
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more gold between now and the presidential 
election next year, such inevitable losses 
should not be aggravated by an untimely 
generosity in respect of foreign financial aid 
or by foreign investment beyond the im- 
mediate resources available for that purpose 
without adding to the gold outflow. 


SAVING U.S. STRENGTH 


From the point of view of the countries 
which stand to benefit by American finan- 
cial aid and by the export of American capi- 
tal the maintenance of the strength of the 
dollar is of paramount importance. A tem- 
porary decline of dollar aid would be for 
them a smaller evil than a weakening of 
confidence in the dollar. Now that Europe 
is becoming stronger it shouldbe able to 
carry a large and increasing proportion of 
the financial burdens of the free world, and 
it can afford to do without American support 
that was so essential in the past. 
































































































Ignoring Some Monetary Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, I wish to call 
to the attention of my colleagues an 
editorial which appeared in the New 
York Times on August 2, 1959, as 
follows: 

IGNORING SOME MONETARY FAcTs 


When William McChesney Martin, Jr., 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
appeared before the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee of Congress, he found the Democratic 
members virtually united in criticizing one 
basic policy of the Reserve System. This was 
its so-called bills only policy, which means 
that in its conduct of open market opera- 
tions it confines its purchases and sales of 
Government securities almost exclusively to 
those in the very short term category. 

In short, they stood with Representative 
Henry 8. Reuss, Democrat, of Wisconsin. 
Representative Reuss is the author of an 
amendment to the administration’s proposal 
for eliminating the prevailing ceiling of 414 
perceft on the coupon rate for Government 
securities with maturities of 5 years or over. 
The Reuss amendment would establish it as 
the sense of Congress that the Federal Re- 
serve, while cleaving to its principal mission 
of conducting a sound monetary policy, 
should, when appropriate, buy Government 
securities as an alternative to the technique 
of reducing the member banks’ required 
minimum reserves. The basic objective, 
when one removes the frills from this sug- 
gestion, is the always politically popular one 
of achieving cheap money by increasing the 
money supply. 

Since this is what the proposal boils down 
to, nonparticipants in this controversy may 
be excused for wondering about a strange 
omission on the part of Mr. Reuss and his 
supporters. We refer to the fact, so spec- 
tacularly ignored by Mr. Reuss and his fel- 
low advocates of cheap money, that Congress 
passed and sent to the-White House only a 
few days ago a bill that would liberalize 
drastically the amount of reserves that mem- 
ber banks are required to maintain under 
the present law. This would be achieved by 
permitting the banks to count their vault 
cash in the form of currency and coin in 
computing their reserves. It would provide 
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the banks with an estimated additional re- 
serve of $2,447 million (based on the figures 
as of the last week in June). This could 
permit a sevenfold expansion of bank credit, 
or roughly $17 billion. Mr. Reuss and his 
colleagues seem to think that this legislation 
isn’t worth mentioning. We doubt that 
many nonpolitically minded followers of this 
controversy would share their point of view. 





Mine Challenge Must Be Met 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of Sat- 
urday, August 1, 1959, concerning the 
serious flooding problem of the anthra- 
cite coal mines in Luzerne County, Pa.: 
ComMMUNITY CRISIS—MINE CHALLENGE MusT 

Be Met 

Harold B. Wickey, vice president of Glen 
Alden Corp., left no room for doubt in the 
minds of directors of the Greater Wilkes- 
Barre Chamber of Commerce at their month- 
ly meeting in Hotel Sterling yesterday after- 
noon that a grave crisis faces the community, 
as well as the anthracite industry, in the 
flooding of mines in the wake of the Knox 
disaster. During the next week or 10 days, 
momentous decisions, affecting the lives of 
thousands of local residents, as well as the 
future of Wyoming Valley, will be made. 
The situation is expected to be clarified at 
a meeting of Governor Lawrence and his staff 
with representatives of local coal companies 
on the resumption of pumping if and when 
the financing of the project can be arranged. 

What is at stake roughly is $40 million 
being pumped into the local economy annu- 
ally in the form of payrolls, supply purchases, 
taxes and miscellaneous expenditures, stem- 
ming from the employment of 7,500 men in 
Glen Alden operations. If Glen Alden mines 
are flooded, these jobs will be lost, with at- 
tendant repercussions in many spheres of 
activity. Mr. Wickey advised his audience 
that the threat is not being exaggerated and 
his company is not crying wolf. 

Water always has been a major factor in 
local mining. Pumping has been costly, but 
so long as there was cooperation levels have 
been maintained in the pools in the Lacka- 
wanna and Wyoming Valleys. The Knox dis- 
aster precipitated a crisis for which the 
Glen Alden was not prepared, as its plans 
were based on developments that would fol- 
low the expiration of existing agreements a 
few years hence. 

So long as the Pennsylvania and Lehigh 
Valley pumped their own water, there was 
no threat to Glen Alden which, of course, 
pumped its own. But when the Pennsyl- 
vania and Lehigh Valley withdrew after the 
Knox flooding swamped their operations, 
Glen Alden has been confronted with a threat 
to its existence, since in a matter of weeks 
or months reservoirs above Wilkes-Barre will 
be filled and they will overfiow first to Hud- 
son mines and then into the Glen Alden. 
Once the water reaches Glen Alden opera- 
tions, it will be too late to act because of the 
limitation on pumping and the added ex- 
pense. 

Therefore, the problem in simple terms is 
to keep the water from the mines in the up- 
per Wyoming Valley and possibly from the 

Lackawanna field below the levels where it 
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will endanger Glen Alden mines. The Glen 
Alden, as Mr, Wickey stated, is not afraid of 
water and is capable of taking care of its 
own, but it is not in a position to take care 
of the water in other operations. But with 
the cooperation of the State and Federal 
Governments, the companies involved and 
the community itself, he feels a practical so- 
lution is possible to protect the public inter- 
est as well as Glen Alden. 

That sounds logical and fair. The impor- 
tant point is the obvious need for action, as 
the water is rising every minute of every day. 
Time is of the essence, for once the reser- 
voirs are filled above Wilkes-Barre it will be 
too late. 

The chamber of commerce, as a public 
agency, is properly concerned and is ready 
to lend a helping hand to stave off the greater 
disaster that impends. The solution is avail- 
able—pumping. What choice is there but 
to act promptly, the stakes being what they 
are to all concerned—the country, the Com- 
monwealth, the community, and the indus- 
try? 





Tribute to Jule Styne in Recognition of 
His 25 Years as Top Producer and 
Composer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago the Friars Club, along with 
leaders of show business, initiated a 
commemoration of the Jule Styne 25th 
anniversary in show business—a year- 
long commemoration of this noted com- 
poser’s multiple contributions to the 
world of entertainment. I am grateful 
for the opportunity to bring to the notice 
of my colleagues some of the great ac- 
complishments of Jule Styne and invite 
them to join with me in paying tribute 
to a man whose contributions to the 
American cultural scene are most de- 
serving of such an honor. 

Jule Styne’s name looms large and 
strong in the annals of show business. 
His current noteworthy musical contri- 
bution, “Gypsy,” starring Ethel Merman 
in the musical-biography of Gypsy Rose 
Lee, auspiciously launches Jule Styne’s 
25th anniversary in show business. 

The genius which is Jule Styne will 
live long in the hearts and minds of 

people everywhere, for his art has made 
impact in all branches of show busi- 
ness—motion pictures, television, radio, 
recordings, ballet and the stage. He has 
achieved success as a producer as well. 

The life story of the man who gave 
music to millions to sing and dance to 
is as dramatic and stirring as any of the 
shows he has produced or composed for. 
He was born in London, England, on De- 
cember 31, 1905. His musical inclina- 
tions came to the fore at the age of 3, 
when, sitting with his parents in a music 
hall in “London, he jumped to the stage 
from a box seat to join Sir Harry Lauder 
in singing “I Love a Lassie.” As a child 
entertainer, he danced and sang at par- 
ties and small shows. 
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In 1913, Jule and his family came to 
America and settled in Chicago. He was 
8 years old and rapidly becoming a fine 
classical pianist. Jule won a scholar- 
ship to the Chicago College of Music, 
where he won the Mozart Award. Later 
he appeared with many symphony or- 
chestras as a child prodigy. 

His interest in popular music was 
awakened when he found the kids in 
school clustered around a jazz pianist 
who played very badly, but who played 
what the kids liked. Jule went to a 
music store and bought some popular 
songs to learn. Not having the money 
to pay for them, he worked out a deal 
to play at the store on Saturdays to pay 
for the music. The store was owned by 
Jack Kapp, later to become one of the 
' greats of the recording industry. Learn- 
ing to play popular music was the turn- 
ing point in his musical career. 

He matriculated at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, but soon had to drop out be- 
cause of financial difficulties at home. 
Later taking a job making metal coat 
hangers, he almost lost a finger as a 
result of an accident on one of the ma- 
chines. He could not play for a year, 
practically losing his musical technique. 
Turning to pop music, he formed an or- 
chestra, a success shortly in Chicago, the 
orchestra then became in demand 
throughout the country. Such greats as 
Bix Beiderbeck and Benny Goodman 
played in his bands. 

While in Florida with Arnold John- 
son’s band, he wrote his first song, a 
beautiful melody called “Sunday.” That 
night, at the Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
where he was appearing, Al Jolson and 
Irving Caesar called him over after hear- 
ing the song and encouraged him to pur- 
sue the songwriting career. 

He came to New York and became a 
coach for singers and a writer of spe- 
cial material. Jule wrote for Sophie 
Tucker and many of the other vaude- 
ville greats of the time. Soon he became 
musical director for Harry Richmand 
and made his first trip to Hollywood. 
There Darryl Zanuck hired him to coach 
at 20th Century-Fox Studios such stars 
as Tony Martin, Shirley Temple, Alice 
Faye, among others. After a year of 
this, he told Zanuck he wanted to be a 
song writer. Zanuck said “fine, but not 
here.” He sent him to Republic Stu- 
dios. Cy Feuer gave him a job there at 
a salary of $150 a week, he had been 
making $950 a week at 20th Century- 
Fox as a music coach. Determined to 
make it as a song writer, he teamed 
with Frank Loesser and soon he was on 
his way. Loesser and Jule went to. Para- 
mount where their first effort was the 
smash, “I Don’t Want To Walk With- 
out You Baby.” When Frank Loesser 
went into the Army, Styne teamed up 
with Sammy Cahn, and in 9 years this 
great team wrote over 500 songs: Fifty 
of them were on the “Hit Parade,” of 
which 20 songs achieved No. 1 status. 

Jule Styne, looking to new fields to 
conquer, then turned to theater. His 
first show in 1947, “High Button Shoes,” 
_ he did with Sammy Cahn. . Later he 
teamed with Leo Robin to write “Gen- 
tlemen Prefer Blondes.” In 1950, he 
wrote “Two on the Aisle,” with Betty 
Comden and Adolph Green. Back in 
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Hollywood soon after, Zanuck hired him 
te do the score for a Betty Grable pic- 
ture, “Meet Me After the Show.” 

He came back to Broadway after this 
film chore and won the drama critics’ 
award with his revival of “Pal Joey.” 
Following this, Jule produced “Hazel 
Plage,” “Will Success Spoil Rock 
Hunter,” and brought Sammy Davis, Jr., 
to Broadway in “Mr. Wonderful.” 

Starting in 1943, Styne, along with 
various lyricists, was responsible for most 
of the Sinatra hits. 

With Sammy Cahn, he wrote the 
memorable song, “Three Coins in a Foun- 
tain,” title song of the 20th-Century Fox 
picture, and which won for the noted 
team the coveted Academy Award “Os- 
car.” 

Styne has many hobbies, most of which 
he works at. He is an excellent cook 
and delights in preparing unusual meals. 
An “80” golfer, he does not get a chance 
to play as often as he would like to. He 
is a fine rider and someday plans to have 
a horse breeding farm here in the East. 
Jule’s vocation is writing songs and his 
avocation is producing shows. He gets 
a great deal of satisfaction in helping 
young performers, composers and lyri- 
cists. 

Jule Styne has two sons, Stanley, 28, 
who is employed as a publicist at Colum- 
bia pictures and Norton, 18, who is a 
student at Syracuse University. 

This is the brief life story of Jule 
Styne, who, currently at the peak of 
his career, maintains the same enthusias- 
tic attitude toward show business he 
had during his struggling years. Suc- 
cess has not dimmed his ardor nor his 
talent. The world will have many more 
songs, music and shows from this man, 
truly one of the greats of all time in show 
business. 

Over the past 25 years, this versatile 
and talented American—Jule Styne— 
has written hundreds of songs, many of 
them which will long remain a perma- 
nent part of the American culture. He 
has composed the musical scores .for 
many great American musical shows 
which, too, have become a permanent 
part of Americana: “High Button Shoes,” 
“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” “Two on 
the Aisle,” “Hazel Flagg,” “Peter Pan,” 
“Bells Are Ringing,’ “Say, Darling,” 
“Gypsy.” 

He has written the musical scores for 
the following ballets: “Wallflower,” “Side 
Show,” “Cops and Robbers Ballet.” 

He has won many great honors for his 
accomplishments as a producer, includ- 
ing the Donaldson award and the New 
York critics’ award for “Pal Joey.” As 
a producer, Jule Styne gave to the Ameri- 
can theatrical world the following note- 
worthy productions: “Say, Darling”; 
“First Impressions’; “Make a Wish”; 
“Pal Joey”; “In Any Language,” copro- 
duced with George Abbott; “Hazel 
Flage”’; “Will Success Spoil Rock Hun- 
ter?”; “Mr. Wonderful.” 

Among the many motion-picture scores 
Jule Styne composed are the following: 
“Anchors Aweigh,” “Tonight and Every 
Night,” “The Umpire’s Daughter,” “Two 
Guys From Texas,” “It’s a Great Feel- 
ing,” \“The Kid From Brooklyn,” “It 
Happened in Brooklyn,” ‘““‘The West Point 
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Story,” “Two Tickets to Broadway,” 
“Don’t Fence. Me In,” “Macoa,” “Pink 


Tights,” “My Sister Eileen,” “Living 
It Up.” 
Jule Styne’s songs, which have 


brought happiness and great entertain- 
ment to peoples everywhere, include the 
following: “I Don’t Want To Walk With- 
out You, Baby”; “I Said No”; “Come 
Out, Come Out, Wherever You Are”; 
“T’ve Heard That Song Before”; “There 
Goes That Song Again”; “Saturday 
Night Is the Loneliest Night”; “I’ll Walk 
Alone”’; “Poor Little Rhode Island,” offi- 
cial State song; “Three Coins in the 
Fountain”; “Five Minutes More”; “Let 
It Snow, Let It Snow”; “What Makes 
the Sunset”; “I begged Her”; “I Fall 
in Love Too Easily”; “The Charm of 
You”; “It’s Been a Long, Long Time’’; 
“Can’t You Read Between the Lines”; 
“Every Day I Love You”; “Fiddle Dee 
Dee”; “It’s a Great Feeling’; “Time 
After Time”; “I Believe You”; “You Love 
Me”; “Papa, Won’t You Dance With 
Me”; “I Still Get Jealous”; “You’re My 
Girl”; “Bye, Bye, Baby”; “Diamonds Are 
a Girl’s best Friend”; “The Closer You 
Are”; “The Worry Bird’; “That’s the 
Tune”; “Baby, You'll Never Be Sorry”; 
“You Kill Me”; “Talk to Me Tomor- 
row”; “Ocean Breeze”; “Catch Our Act 
at the Met’; “There Never Was a Baby 
Like My Baby”; “Give a Little, Get a 
Little”; “Hold Me, Hold Me, Hold Me”; 
“Everlasting”; “So Far, So Good”; “If 
You Hadn’t, but You Did”; “How Will 
He Know”; “How Do You Speak to an 
Angel’; “I Feel Like I’m Gonna Live 
Forever”; “Salome”; “Think How Many 
People Never Find Love”; “You’re Gonna 
Dance With Me”; ‘“Willie’; “Money 
Burns a Hole in My Pocket’; “A Little 
More Heart’; “My Wild Imagination’; 
“Every Street’s a Boulevard in Old New 
York”; “Everybody Loves to Take a 
Bow”; “Laura De Maupassant”; “Cap- 
tain Hooks Waltz”; “Distant Melody”; 
“Never, Never Land”; “Wendy”; ‘“‘Just in 
Time’; “The Party’s Over.” 

Jule Styne has been termed a virtual 
“Christopher Columbus” of show busi- 
ness—inasmuch as he has been responsi- 
ble for discovering new talent. It has 
been a project close to his heart to reach 
out and search for young artists and give 
them their opportunity to make good in 
their chosen profession of show busi- 
ness. Jule Styne’s great interest in 
finding new stars of the future and 
giving talent and opportunity has con- 
tributed many present-day stars to the 
entertainment world. The list of peo- 
ple he has helped in this way include 
Doris Day, Nanette Fabray, Carol Chan- 
ning, Sheree North, Jayne Mansfield, 
Sandra Church, among others. 

The lives of Americans throughout our 
land as well as the lives of people 
throughout the corners of the world 
have been enriched by the artistry and 
genius of Jule Styne. As an American, 
he has bought great credit to his coun- 
try—the United’ States of America. 

It is, therefore, fitting and proper for 
his fellow Americans to pay tribute to 
Jule Styne on the occasion of his 25th 
anniversary in show business. His ac- 
complishments have been great—the po- 
sition he holds in the hearts and minds 
of his fellow Americans is just as great. 
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Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past several weeks I have received a great 
deal of mail from teachers in my district 
with respect to H.R. 22. I particularly 
welcome this correspondence at this 
time, when our great newspapers are 
devoting increasing space to the dangers 
of inflation, and when our people are 
becoming progressively more indignant 
at the wanton extravagance of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

H.R. 22 would add fuel to the raging 
fires of inflation by further destroying 
the value of the dollar under a smoke- 
screen of care and consideration for our 
schoolchildren and their teachers. I 
submit that, if the bureaucrats have any 
love at all for our youth and those who 
guide them scholastically, then they will 
jake their greedy hands out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury and make more tax money 
available to those who earn it. Our 
States and communities are finding it 
difficult to meet expenses for schools and 
all necessary services primarily because 
taxpayers are being victimized by a 
voracious bureaucracy that drains off so 
much income that there is little left for 
meeting local costs. Instead of propos- 
ing new schemes to expand Federal 
agencies and offices, Congress should 
dedicate itself to reducing expenditures 
in every way possible in order that em- 
bezzlement through inflation will be dis- 
continued and the economy will be re- 
turned to a sound fiscal basis. 

I have pointed out that interest alone 
on.the national debt amounts annually 
to more than the total revenue collected 
from 20 million taxpayers each con- 
tributing the sum of $400. Congress can 
make its greatest contribution to the eco- 
nomic stability of this Nation by trim- 
ming expenses wherever possible and ap- 
plying such savings to reducing the na- 
tional debt and cutting taxes. A 10 per- 
cent reduction in the, debt, with a sub- 
sequent savings on interest, would make 
more than $800 million available each 
year to taxpayers for building schools, 
increasing salaries of teachers, and for 
whatever other uses the citizenry would 
choose to make of it. 

H.R. 22 would have a directly opposite 
effect. Further inflation would boost in- 





-terest rates and lessen the buying power 


of everyone’s dollar—the parent, the 
teacher, the butcher and the baker. Re- 
tired teachers and other pensioners 
would find means of subsistence even 
more elusive, what with their monthly 
checks having less and less value. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot afford to allow 
the Federal Government to exact tribute 
for another expensive activity that 
would add to our already excessive 
tax burdens. Furthermore, we cannot 
afford to allow the Federal Government 
to get a foot in the door of our local 
schools. Subsidization breeds control, 
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and anyone familiar with bureaucratic 
ambitions and operations recognizes that 
the threat of Federal management of 
our educational system is inherent in 
H.R. 22. ‘The Federal Government has 
already usurped too much power and 
responsibility. "We must be alert to any 
attempt—regardless of how innocuous it 
may appear—to nationalize our public 
school system. 

H.R. 22 is inimical to the national 
welfare, As for its treatment of indi- 
vidual States, Pennsylvania taxpayers 
resent the provision that would require 
us to contribute millions of dollars to 
the schools of Texas and other States 
currently enjoying a far greater degree 
of economic prosperity. H.R. 22 would 
take a total of $313,824,000 from Penn- 
sylvania in the specified 4-year period. 
In return Pennsylvania would receive 
$267,450,000. However, the State of 
Texas would pay in $186,292,000 and 
take out $270,450,000. Is there any jus- 
tification for this inequitable arrange- 
ment? With this great flow of revenue 
siphoned out of Pennsylvania in return 
for the lesser contribution of the Federal 
Government, our State and our com- 
munities would find less and less money 
available to carry out our responsibil- 
ities to our schools and teachers. 

Mr. Speaker, the whole philosophy of 
this program is so irrational that it 
should never come to the floor of this 
legislative body. Our major domestic 
responsibility at this time is to reduce 
Government expenditures and return 
this country to a safe fiscal status. 
Under the guise of aid to education, H.R. 
22 is nothing more than a raid on edu- 
cation. It should be rejected by every- 
one who values our schools and respects 
our teaching profession. 





San Diegan Cut Redtape for Nixon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, Vice 
President on’s recent trip to Russia 
uncovered e unusual talents of his 
press officer, Herbert G. Klein, a friend 
and constituent of mine from San Diego. 

Herb has made many friends in the 
press through his intelligent handling of 
tough situations. He has the respect and 
admiration of all of us who are privi- 
leged to know him. For this reason, I 
include in the Appendix of the REecorp a 
recent. Associated Press story detailing 
his activities: 

[San Diego Evening Tribune, Aug. 3, 1959] 
San Drecan Cuts Reprapz ror NIxon 

Warsaw.—Herbert G. Klein, Vice President 
RicwHarp M. Nrxon’s calm-under-fire press 
spokesman, says it takes “a pretty forceful 
_@pproach” to deal with the Russians. 

A resourceful San Diego editor- 
on-leave, Klein spearheaded an invasion of 
the Soviet Union by more than 70 U.S. news- 
men accompanying. Nron. 
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A veteran of political campaigning in the 
United States with Nrxon, he found himself 
in a country that is not used to such tactics 
or such an entourage of newspaper corre- 
spondents and photographers. 


HE AIDS NEWSMEN 


“It was difficult getting a meeting of 
minds,” said Klein drily. 

If his boss had tough going with Soviet 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev, Klein in a way 
had it even tougher. 

He had to placate not only the Russians, 
but also harassed and rushed American news- 
men and fighting bad telephone lines, inade- 
quate cable communications, language mis- 
understandings and noncooperation from 
Russian bureaucrats. And a touchy politi- 
cal-international situation as well. 

He did it mostly without raising his voice, 
remaining quietly calm even after days and 
nights without much sleep. 

I TRY TO CURB ANGER 


Klein, 41, is a wiry, soft-spoken blue-eyed 
dark blond with a slow-curling, humorous 
smile, and a ready joke. He says he’r a gen- 
erally calm personality: “I try not to get 
angry, and to make a point of not showing 
it when I am angry unless I hve a reason 
for wanting it to show.” 

They're saying that Klein, editor of the 
San Diego Union, will be Nixon’s Jim Hag- 
gerty if the Vice President makes it into the 
White House. 

There’s similiarity in the way the two men 
handle themselves newswise, but Klein hasn't 
a sign of the raring Irish temper that some- 
times takes hold of Hagerty, who is Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's press secretary. 

REPORTERS LIKE HIM 


Klein’s Russian mission has given him fur- 
ther stature among newsmen because he 
fought down-the-line for them with his Rus- 
sian counterpart, Press Officer A. V. Popov. 

He even went to Soviet First Deputy Pre- 
mier Frol Kozlov for the lifting of a ban on 
films, to get newsmen into closed-off areas of 
Siberia, to ease censorship and to smooth a 
ruckus over television showing of the debate 
between Khrushchev and Nixon at the U.S. 
exhibit. 

The Russians wanted to limit newsmen 
going into Siberia to just 12 of 100 accredited 
correspondents and photographers—United 
States and others. Klein talked the Russians 
into letting everyone go. 


VICE PRESIDENT PERSUADES 


When he thought it necessary, Klein got 
Nixon himself to bring pressure on the Rus- 
sians to ease their requirement that they 
must look over films to see that no objec- 
tionable photos went out of the country. 

Klein said dealing with the Russians was 
complicated by language difficulties and a 
different concept of the press—‘‘its purposes 
and its rights.” 

He said it was a constant battle, but in 
the end he was “pleased with the way things 
went.” 

Klein and Nixon first met in 1946, when 
Klein, reporter for an Alhambra newspaper, 
was assigned to cover NIxon’s campaign for 
Congress. 





HE’S USC GRADUATE 


He helped Nrxon campaign for the Senate 
in 1948, and in 1952 worked on his first vice 
presidential. campaign, He was assistant 
press secretary to Nixon in 1958, full-time 
press secretary for a time later that year, 
and came to Washington in June to take on 
the job again; possible through the 1960 elec- 
tion campaign. 

Born in Los Angeles, Klein was graduated 
from the University of Southern California 
in 1940 in journalism. 

He worked on several California newspa- 
pers until World War II, when he spent four 
years in the Navy, coming out as a leuten- 
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ant senior grade. He now holds the rank 
of commander in the Reserve. 


BIG BREAK TOLD 


After the war, he went back to work on 
the Alhambra Post-Advocate, a Copley paper 
with a circulation of 15,000. 

His big break came when he was assigned 
to cover the atomic bomb tests at Bikini 
Atoll in the Pacific in 1946. From there he 
progressed to the San Diego Union, another 
Copeley newspaper. He is married and has 
two daughters. 





Labor Reform Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Peoria Journal Star of August 7, 
1959: 


Labor REFORM Issue 
(By C. L. Dancey) 


The bitter House fight looming over labor 
segislation, and President Eisenhower’s deci- 
sion to take to the airways on that issue 
clearly establish it as a major issue in 1960, 

It is an issue on which many politicos are 
going to find themselves vulnerable, and 
labor’s own reaction to it may have a tre- 
mendous effort on labor's future role in the 
United States. 

It is a peculiar situation that faces the 
American people. For years the McClellan 
committee has been documenting sworn evi- 
dence, proving this series of abuses and 
demonstrating that they not only exist, but 
have been widely practiced in a vicious 
manner. 

There is no argument about this. Even 
the opponents have been forced to admit it. 

The AFL-CIO has itself, in the face of 
these evidences, established a written moral 
code for unions—and admitted the failure of 
their action to bring about observance of 
that code. 

Now the President and a group of legis- 
lators simply propose, in effect, to put 
“teeth” into the things labor leaders have 
admitted are right and just. 

However, all else has become academic in 
the face of an actual proposed law to do 
these things. An actual fact is not wanted 
by the labor bosses, and they oppose it. 

They have no arguments but technicali- 
ties. The facts are too clear. 

They are reduced to opposing it with naked 
political force rather than any persuasive 
arguments, and the grounds for their rea- 
sons are also a plea, not to justice, but to 
power for themselves. They do not want 
their power limited. 

The appalling thing is that in these cir- 
cumstances we have sworn representatives 
in our top elective offices in Congress who 
feel so enslaved by either the cash contri- 
butions or political potency of labor unions 
that they are ignoring the evidence, ignoring 
the facts, and ignoring their obligation to 
the people and so serve merely as representa- 

: tives of the labor bosses. 
This is going to be a hard record to defend 


‘The American people have never liked 
stooges and never approved of political cow- 
ardice. : 

Organized labor itself needs to be less 
shortsighted. It needs to take a good look 
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at its true role in our free society—which is 
to protect individual freedoms, not override 
them. 

A less shortsighted and arrogant view 
might reveal to labor leaders that many of the 
people they label “antilabor” and as enemies 
are trying far more sincerely to act in the 
best interests of organized labor than the 
political stooges whose watchword is: “Sup- 
port the labor bosses, right or wrong.” 

After 30 years of great power, labor's des- 
perate need for its own sake is a display of 
sound basic responsibility to the country, 
the system, and the general public that have 
bestowed on labor its privileged position 
under our laws. 





Dancey in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the 16th article of a series by 
Editor-Charles L. Dancey appearing in 
the Peoria Journal Star: 

MatTcHBOxX Worps Just PROPAGANDA 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 


On the Don River—I boarded the river 
boat Yuri Krimov at Rostov to start a period 
of the most sheer pleasure and fun that I 
was to have in the Soviet Union. 

It was a modest boat with a bridge, then 
the de luxe or first-class deck with a 
handful of tiny private cabins, then the sec- 
ond-class deck with a number of larger 
cabins each housing eight wide boards 
hinged to the wall as beds. They filled these 
cabins without regard to age or sex. 

Also aboard were many, many deck pas- 
sengers with no staterooms or bunks at all. 

Not a soul aboard spoke English, and 
there were no silk-shirt Russians among 
them. There were a number of middle-man- 
agement people in the first-class deck. 

A little restaurant on the stern has three 
tables. Most people carry food, or pop off 
at villages to buy. 

After a lonely first night in which every- 
one was wary of me, I began to make friends 
at breakfast. Once the ice was broken, it 
seemed they were all friendly. My first 
friends were Alexander Dmitri, Ivan and 
Leonid. After them came Lida and Alla. 
Then, all sorts of people. 

The first rural village we passed was a 
scattering of unpainted houses around a 
large ruined building with a shattered dome. 
Along the dirt bank were a row of boats with 
high prows. 

The river is not as wide as the Illinois in 
the Peoria area, but roughly comparable to 
the Illinois 20 miles north of Peoria, and it 
is @ very slow, peaceful stream with steep 
banks and much tangled woods on the sides. 
Fishermen in their boats are common—also 
along the bank from time to time. 

IT saw a great many ferries, but not a single 
bridge along the Don River for 2 days of 
travel. 

We played dominoes, and talked. All the 
usual questions about costs, and what things 
we have in the United States. They were 
curious about my cigarette lighter, nail clip- 
per, foaming shaving cream, ball-point pen, 
and anything else I could think of to show 
them of my limited equipment. 

We had endless conversations on capital- 
ism, communism, methods, Germany, and 
war. Again the expression that there is good 
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and bad in every country, and all should 
change and improve. No Communist doc- 
trine here to speak of as against “adjusting” 
management and incentive systems in Rus- 
sia. 

However, in one respect these people 
strongly supported Khrushchev. They want 
no united Germany. 

They asked why the Communist Party is 
outlawed in the United States. I denied that 
it is, and said people are free to think and 
talk as they please so long as they depend on 
persuasion and the will of most of the 
people—but that when anyone tries to run 
things by force, we smack them down, and 
that advocacy of war on our own people 
rather than votes by the Communists caused 
us to put 50 of them in jail after lengthy, 
fair trials. 


Another scrap of conversation: I was read- - 


ing the writing on a Russian matchbox, and 
couldn’t understand it all. I showed it to 
Alex, and told him I understood “this and 
this and this but not this.” 

With the usual combination of other words 
and sign language he conveyed the meaning 
of the word that had roadblocked me. 

The whole business on the box was a boost 
for the 7-year plan, saying how much they 
have now and how much it will be-increased 
in 7 years. 

When we finished this business, Alex 
waved his hand at the matchbox message 
and said: “Propaganda.” 





Kaiser Producing Sheets of Gold-Colored 
Aluminum 


EXTENSION soo REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Kaiser people have achieved an- 
other “first.” It is not new for this pro- 
gressive west coast organization to be 
the first in many fields but it is a source 
of pride to the people of Alameda County, 
Calif., where the Henry J. Kaiser started 
and where the home offices of the many 
Kaiser subsidiary companies are located 
in Oakland. 

I salute Henry J. Kaiser and his sons, 
Edgar and Henry J., Jr., and the high 
echelon of the organization who direct 
its policies for not only being competent, 
efficient, and first-class industrialists but 
industrialists with a social outlook. 
Kaiser is concerned with the welfare of 
his employees and people in moderate 
circumstances as witness the Kaiser’s 
great contribution to medicine in the 
—_ of the Permanente Hospital Sys- 

m. 

Alameda County is proud of the Kaiser 
enterprise. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the following article from the 
Daily Metal Reporter of August 8, 1959: 
Kalser Propucinc SHEETS OF GOLD-COLORED 

ALUMINUM 


Nonfading gold-colored aluminum sheet, a 


development of Kaiser Aluminum & Chemi- . 


cal Corp., is now commercially available from 
the company as a standard product in a 
broad range of sizes and embossed finishes. 
Designated “No. 80 Architectural Sheet,” 
the product differs from other gold-colored 
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aluminum in that source of the color is in- 
herent in the alloy itself, rather than 
achieved through the use of dyes or other 
coloring agents. In the Kaiser Aluminum 
process, the color is brought out by anodiz- 
ing under readily controlled conditions using 
standard anodizing equipment and tech- 
niques. 

The product has been under extensive de- 
velopment and testing for several years by 
the company’s department of metallurgical 
research. As part of this program, it has 
been applied to selected buildings including 
the Kaiser Center which is nearing comple- 
tion in Oakland, Calif., as world head- 
quarters of Kaiser Aluminum and other 
Kaiser companies. 





Opinion Polls a Poor Guideline in Seeking 
the White House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude an editorial which appeared Au- 
gust 6 in the Northern Virginia Sun. It 
contains some interesting comment in 
regard to the 1960 Presidential cam- 
paign. 

Friends and intimate associates of New 
York Governor Rockefeller are giving news- 
men at the Governors’ Conference in Puerto 
Rico an informed idea of the Governor's 
political plans and strategy fegarding the 
1960 Republican convention. 

What it boils down to is this: Mr. Rocke- 
feller will seek the nomination if the pub- 
lic opinion polls show that he can win and 
Vice President Nrxon cannot, 

The test he will use, friends say, in guid- 
ing his candidacy is how he and Mr. Nixon 
stack up comparatively against such top 
Democrats as Adlai Stevenson and Senator 
JOHN KENNEDY. 

This is a mighty poor standard by which 
to decide whether or not to seek the highest 
office in the Nation and perhaps the most 
important office in the world. 

There appears to be no consideration here 
as to whether Governor Rockefeller feels he 
is more qualified for the job than Mr. Nixon 
or the other possible contenders for the 
nomination., Nor do ideological considera- 
tions appear to enter into Mr. Rockefeller’s 
thinking, i.e., a difference of governmental 
philosophy or outlook between him and 
other contenders, such as appeared to exist, 
especially in foreign policy, between Senator 
Taft and General Eisenhower in 1952. ~ 

Rather than be guided by the contribution 
he might make to the national welfare, Mr. 
Rockefeller prefers to have his decision 
governed by the momentary opinions of only 
2,000 to 4,000 persons, out of a total popula- 
tion of 175 million. 

Even if this extremely small sample were 
considered representative, how valid or per- 
manent are the results? The opinions they 
reflect are expressed in response to questions 
about a hypothetical political contest be- 
tween men whose views and personalities 
may be only dimly known to the responders. 
At best, these opinions are based on surface 
impression of the two men, rather than on 
the basis of a campaign between them, in 
which the issues are debated. 

Moreover, as the polls themselves point out, 
the ratings shift from month to month, 
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This could put Mr. Rockefeller in a peculiar 
position: what if he should lead Mr. Nixon 
in the polls one month, and tosses his hat 
into the ring, only to find in a subsequent 
poll that Mr. Nrxon has regained the lead? 

Finally, public opinion polls are, by their 
own admission, somewhat approximate at 
best. The Gallup organization says that “a 
survey whioh predicts an election within 5 
percent is generally regarded as amazingly 
accurate.” What if Mr. Rockefeller should 
make his decision on the basis of leading Mr. 
Nixon by, say, 2 percent? The admitted 
margin of error in the polls could well render 
meaningless the conclusion that Mr. Rocke- 
feller is more popular than Mr. Nixon. 

The sort of reasoning implicit in the re- 
ports of Mr. Rockefeller’s strategy is not 
worthy of the fine name he bears or of the 
reputation he and his family have built for 
themselves. If he thinks he has a contribu- 
tion to make by running for the Presidency, 
then he should run, regardless of what the 
polls say. For the national welfare should 
be the criterion of any man’s candidacy for 
the White House. 





- 


H.R. 8575 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or : 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to express in 
greater detail my concern over one as- 
pect of H.R. 8575 which was passed this 
afternoon. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee’s action in denying funds in this 
bill for new barracks at the naval sub- 
marine base in Groton, Conn., came as 
a shock and a surprise to all of us who 
have followed this situation closely. 

Probably no single weapon in Amer- 
ica’s arsenal of defense is more promis- 
ing and more vital to our position in the 
free world than the Polaris missile and 
the nuclear submarines which will carry 
it. ‘This Congress has consistently rec- 
ognized the value of the Polaris weapons 
system. Time and again we have cut 
through confusing and conflicting inter- 
service rivalries to grant the highest 
priority to the Polaris concept. The Con- 
gress has shown the way to a reluctant 
Executive by increasing administration 
recommendations for Polaris authoriza- 
tions and appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, the item deleted by the 
Appropriations Committee is the very 
heart of this program. It would have 
provided for the men who will give life to 
the Polaris program. Specifically, it 
would have provided housing for the 
hundreds of skilled submariners who will 
constitute the two crews of each Polaris 
submarine. 

To eliminate this item, previously re- 
quested by the Navy and authorized by 
the Congress, simply does not make 
sense. 

The Polaris program, as advanced as 
it is, cannot be put into operation with- 





~out men. These men will be trained at 


the submarine school of the naval sub- 
marine base -in Groton, the most ad- 
vanced school of its type in the world. 
In May of this year the Navy announced 
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that it considered the training of Polaris 
crews of sufficient importance to assign 
two crews to each Polaris submarine in- 
stead of the usual one. One crew will be 
in training ashore at Groton while the 
other crew is at sea. This precedent- 
shattering move indicates the impor- 
tance the Navy attaches to the Polaris 
program. Yet the committee action in 
deleting funds for housing for these men 
will seriously hamper the entire train- 
ing program. 

Mr. Speaker, when the authorization 
bill for this construction was before the 
Armed Services Committee earlier this 
year, there was no question as to the im- 
portance of this item. When the House 
passed the authorization bill there was 
no question as to its importance. Now, 
apparently, because of a feeling that the 
Navy might be able to use Government- 
owned land in the Groton area for this 
construction rather than acquire addi- 
tional land, the entire item has been de- 
leted. If the Appropriation Committee’s 
action is ultimately sustained, we shall 
have seriously stalled one of the most 
important phases of our national de- 
fense. 

It has been suggested, Mr. Speaker, 
that sectional rivalries for the site of 
the Polaris training school entered into 
the decision of the committee. I am 
sure this is untrue. 

As every Navy man knows, Groton, 
Conn. is the submarine capital of the 
world. Officers and men from every one 
of our allies which maintains a subma- 
rine force have been trained there. It 
represents a concentration of facilities 
and know-how unduplicated anywhere 
on the globe. 

The Navy, itself, has long since ac- 
knowledged the preeminence of the Gro- 
ton base. ‘ 

I am sure that the committee’s action 
was well intended and in keeping with 
its traditional diligence in assuring 
American taxpayers with the maximum 
return on their tax dollar. Nevertheless, 
I am also sure that this action could 
only have resulted from a failure to 
realize the consequences to the vital Po- 
laris program. I think it is essential that 
the full amount of $2,269,000 be restored 
before H.R. 8575 reaches the President 
for approval. If not, we will have un- 
wittingly struck a seriously damaging 
blow to our national defense, 





Herbert Hoover 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, today, 
August 10, we are observing the birthday 
of a great American. Former President 
Herbert Hoover is 85 years old today. 
Mr. Hoover has given generously of his 
time and his vast energies and talents 
in service to his country in so many ca- 
pacities, and has thoroughly earned the 
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countiess plaudits that are being be- 
stowed on him. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I am including 
a poem honoring Mr. Hoover written by 
Mrs. Helen Fay Hanke, of Chehalis, 
Wash., which is an expression of the 
feeling of a grateful nation. The poem 
follows: 

Hersert Hoover aT 85 


Among the great, our beloved statesman 
stands 

Among the great of these and many other 
lands; 

So happily a tower of service and of wisdom 
still— 

Devoted courage and undaunted will: 

What matters greatness, did you say? 

Oh, but we honor him today 

With thankful hearts that he helped stay 

The hand of those who would destroy 

Our Constitution and our peoples’ destiny 

And falsely build without integrity. 

We honor him that he dared fight for truth 

As still he does to build aright for youth, 

And honor him for all his years of toil 

For tolerance and peace here and on foreign 
soil. 

For humbleness of heart and virtue true 

For faith to rise above the shadows that he 
knew, 

And all his mighty power of mind to organize 

Each situation as it may arise. 

But few who rise to service, serve so long 

With dedication that is like a song 

Of hope for all a world in need, 

A song of challenge to both hurt and greed. 

Not all can pass to worthy sons so rich a 
heritage, 

So wise a counsel in this troublous, perilous 
age, 

We can but pray his vision may long inspire 
freemen. 

God bless you, Mr. Hoover, as your birthday 
comes again. 

—Helen Fay Hanke. 





Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is my newsletter to constituents dated 
August 8, 1959: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Acer, Fifth District, 
Texas) 


Avucust 8, 1959—The floor fight of the 
year in the House of Representatives is ap- 
proaching; the subject—the controversial 
labor bill. Historically, the evolution of col- 
lective bargaining from countless local 
employer-employee agreements to nation- 
wide and industrywide negotiations, from 
private settlement of differences of wages 
and working conditions to the mandate of 
Federal labor law, from a union resolution 
mailed to a legislator to all-out campaigning 
for and against lawmakers—all this and 
more will be a part of the debate. Unions 
have grown due to a recognition, by all, of 
workers’ legitimate needs; but with that 
growth has come power and the not infre- 
quent abuse of power. Growth often ended 
in monopoly, above and beyond: reach of 
the Nation's laws—ended in cruel and greedy 
control of working people by dictatorial 
bosses. These facts and trends have been 
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pointed up over and over again, beyond all 
dispute, by the McClellan committee 
hearings. 

So what did Congress do? Last year, & 
weak and therefore worthless Kennedy-Ives 
bill was passed by the Senate and killed by 
the House. Later, politicians used their 
support or rejection of this bill to explain 
their position on labor legislation. The pub- 
lic, more curious than aroused, listened and 
voted. Even more labor-supported candi- 
dates were elected to Congress. Now an in- 
dignant citizenry expects labor legislation 
to be passed which will correct the outrage- 
ous abuses pointed up by the McClellan com- 
mittee. A somewhat stronger labor bill was 
passed by the Senate this year. The Hots 
Labor Committee, however, reported a 
watered-down version, which I will call the 
committee bill. Unsatisfied with this, some 
members of the committee set to work draft- 
ing a bipartisan substitute bill (Landrum- 
Griffin) with “teeth” in it. This bill meets 
several of President Eisenhower’s earlier re- 
quests of Congress for corrective labor leg- 
islation. Now the question is, can enough 
votes be mustered in support of this substi- 
tute bill from the Republicans (total 153) 
and the Democrats (256) to make a major- 
ity of 219? 

The differences between the committee and 
substitute bills can best be summarized in 
these five basic areas, none of which was 
adequately covered by the committee bill: 
(1) Rights of union members: The substi- 
tute bill restores the bill of rights to union 
members {free speech, secret vote, fair dues, 
etc.); (2) union finances: The substitute 
bill requires all unions to make financial re- 
ports (committee bill would exempt 70 per- 
cent of unions from this reporting), the lack 
of which has cost union members approxi- 
mately $10 million already in graft and cor- 
ruption; (3) mo man’s land: Under present 
law many small unions and little business- 
men with small troubles are denied access 
to the National Labor Relations Board and 
yet are prevented from seeking recourse to 
State courts or agencies. In this no man’s 
land they can find no protection from racket- 
eering elements; (4) blackmail picketing: 
The present unscrupulous use of picketing 
to (a) force recognition of a union which 
the employees themselves have rejected; or 
(b) force an employer to recognize one union 
while the law requires him to recognize an- 
other, would be barred by the substitute bill. 
Legitimate picketing would not be affected; 
(5) secondary boycotts (including hot car- 
go): Coercion by unions of other employees 
or firms, who are in no way involved in a la- 
bor dispute, in order to aline them against a 
business with whom the union has a disa- 
greement would be prevented by the substi- 
tute bill. Violence and racketeering are par- 
ticularly prevalent in this field, but the com- 
mittee’ bill is all but silent on the subject. 

The substitute bill is not punitive nor in 
any way harmful to legitimate union leaders 
and members, but rather protective of both. 
In fact, this is a minimum bill. Anything 
less, such as the committee or Senate bills, 
would be worthless. The great danger is a 
whitewash of the abuses of monopolistic and 
dictatorial power. My own belief is that a 
measure such as H.R. 8003, which I intro- 
duced, placing unions under the same anti- 
trust sanctions applicable to everybody else, 
is necessary. (1) Restrictive trade practices, 
and (2) restraints of trade, forbidden by H.R. 
8003, are areas only partially covered even 
by the substitute bill. Public pressure based 
on accurate understanding of the facts— 
facts that include: (a) The McClellan com- 
mittee findings, and (b) the meanings of 
the various labor bills, and (c) the lobbying 
pressures on Congressmen—is necessary. As 
usual, the legislation that’s passed will re- 
sult from what the people want. It’s up 
to John and Jane Doe now. 
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The adjournment date of Congress is still 
more uncertain, although it may be affected 
by Khrushchevs’ impending visit. Some 
Members of Congress, including me, do not 
welcome the thought of a speech to a joint 
session of Congress by the Communist boss. 

Controversial pending legislation hangs in 
the balance. Some may be postponed to 
next year’s session for action. 





My True Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to submit 
the following essay by Miss Carol Oster- 
hout, of Clinton, N.Y. Miss Osterhout 
was the New York State winner of the 
national My True Security contest spon- 
sored by the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The depth of thought expressed and its 
timely message for Americans are worthy 
of the attention of all Members of the 


House: 
My Trve SEcuRITY 


(By Carol Osterhout) 


I am a teenager and like other teenagers 
have done some serious thinking. Some peo- 
ple may say, “Eat, drink, and be merry, for 
tomorrow you die,” but I and thousands of 
others can’t. Something within us compels 
us to look toward the future, to search for 
the truth. The ageless question formed on 
the lips of philosopher, scientist, and peasant 
echoes within our minds. What is life—what 
is security? I have searched for truth and 
found God, the absolute truth. And thus I 
have found my true security. This security, 
one of God’s most precious gifts, lies within 
myself. 

The human being is a marvelous creature, 
for is he not created in the image of God? 
This “Two-legged Joker, Man,” has fashioned 
with his own two hands and mind our mighty 
Nation, studded with cities, towns, and pros- 
perous farms. Our early pioneers came to a 
country blanketed with forests, streaked with 
rivers, a country in whose heart lay vast 
natural riches: They put this raw material 
through the fiery furnaces of sweat, blood, 
and tears, and the mighty United States of 
America emerged. The symphony orchestras, 
the great libraries, the planes soaring 
through the heavens at speeds greater than 
that of sound, turbines generating electricity 
to light giant cities and remote farmhouses, 
atomic and hydrogen bombs—these are the 
products of man’s toil, or his initiative—these 
are proofs of his resourcefulness, his reliance 
on God and himself. 

Early Americans did not have our ready- 
made securities, a social security program, 
the latest in insurance policies, a well-organ- 
ized police force, or even a strong, central- 
ized government to prevent injustice—yet 
they did have security. Tom Jones, the fur 
trapper, ever pushing back the frontier, leav- 
ing behind a trail of trading posts; John 
Smith, the small farmer, tilling the soil to 
provide for his family; Bob Brown, the mer- 
chant, struggling to set up his own business 
in this new, promised land—they all had the 
same security we have today—that confi- 
dence and freedom from fear that come from 
initiative and self-reliance—that come from 
just plain hard work, 
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It is a wondrous thought that every man 
has a particular job to do. And my task 
cannot be done by you, nor your work by 
me. God has endowed me with some special 
ability. It is my job to work hard, to de- 
velop to the fullest my potentialities. Only 
in this way am I true to myself. I am 
secure in the knowledge that I have some- 
thing to give that is my own. Many people 
go through life leaning on friends, chasing 
after fame, grabbing for wealth. They have 
forgotten their most precious possession— 
themselves. Antonius has advised, “Look 
well ‘into thyself; there is a source of 
strength which will always spring up if thou 
wilt always look there.” 

Yes, in a very real sense my world is what 
I make it. If I am content to be just an- 
other voice crying, “Look at this world—in- 


justice, anxiety, tension—there is no secu-— 


rity,” then I shall have no security. How- 
ever, if I look life squarely in the face, see 
a job to be done or a problem to be solved, 
and on my own initiative, relying on God 
and myself, do what I can in the situation, 
then I shall have my true security. 


“The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide; 
Above the world is stretched the sky, 
No higher than the soul is high.” 


“Two-legged Joker, Man,” Carl Sandburg; 
“Good Morning America,” citation from 
poem by Edna St. Vincent Millay, “Renas- 
cence.” 





New England Road Builders Association 
Requests Support of Legislation To 
Provide Additional Revenue for High- 
way Trust Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5,1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following letter from 
the New England Road Builders Asso- 
ciation, Boston, Mass., concerning the 
Federal highway program: 

New ENGLAND Roap BUILDERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., August 7, 1959. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. LANE: On behalf of the New 
England Road Builders Association which 
represents more than 300 of the largest and 
most important roadbuilding contractors, 
material suppliers, and equipment dealers 
throughout New England, of whom more 
than 200 are located here in Massachusetts, 
we wish to express our deep concern regard- 
ing the present status of the Federal high- 
Way program and to request you to support 
new legislation to provide additional revenue 
for the highway trust fund so that construc- 
tion of the Interstate System can be con. 
tinued in accordance with the schedule pre- 
viously authorized by Congress in the Fed- 
eral Highway Act of 1956. 

* AS you probably know, the uncertainty 
over continuation of the program has al- 
ready caused more than 20 States, including 
4 in our own area, to cancel all advertise- 
ments for bids and all future contract 
lettings until such time as the situation is 
clarified by new legislation. Connecticut has 
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canceled the award of contracts on more 
than $20 million of work on which bids had 
already been received and has canceled the 
adverisement of bids on an additional $5 
million of new work. New York has can- 
celed the receipt of bids on more than $50 
million of new work on which bids were 
scheduled to be received this month. New 
Hampshire-end Maine have adopted the same 
policy. Our own Commonwealth will receive 
bids next week on several projects as sched- 
uled but it is doubtful whethér or not any 
additional work will be advertised there- 
after. 

From the foregoing facts I think it is 
apparent that a very real crisis confronts 
the roadbuilding industry, as few, if any, 
States are able to continue their construction 
programs without the assistance of Federal 
funds. The roadbuilding contractors and 
material suppliers whom we represent have 
invested tens of millions of dollars in new 
equipment and new plants within the past 
3 years in order to increase their productivity 
and efficiency and make it possible to com- 
plete construction of the great new Federal 
highway system within the time limit estab- 
lished by Congress in the Highway Act of 
1956. 

Our members had every reason to believe 
that when Congress authorized this gigantic 
construction program in 1956, and authorized 
specific annual apportionments to carry it on 
until its conclusion, that sufficient funds 
would be provided by Congress to keep the 
program on schedule, as the act provided. 
Our members have no private business, no 
clients other than public agencies of the 
State and Federal Governments, and if the 
Federal highway program should be curtailed 
or cut back at this time many contractors 
would be ruined financially, forced into 
bankruptcy, and thousands of skilled con- 
struction workers, now employed at high 
wages, would lose their means of livelihood. 

The curtailed program recommended by 
the Housé Committee on Ways and Means 
offers no solution to the problem as it in- 
volves a stretchout of the construction pro- 
gram for a period of 6 years, until 1965, and 
would reduce the apportionment of Federal 
funds for the next fiscal year, 1961 to less 
than one-fourth of the allocations during 
each of the past 2 years. For the six New 
England States combined, the allocation for 
fiscal 1961 would be only about $39 million, 
as compared with $161 million apportioned 
last year for fiscal 1960. Thereafter for a 
6-year period, average annual apportion- 
ments would be nearly 40 percent below the 
allocations authorized by Congress in the act 
of 1956. 

If the program recommended by the Ways 
and Means Committee should be approved, 
the construction of the Interstate Highway 
System, which has just gathered momentum, 
would be slowed to a walk, and many projects 
now scheduled for construction within the 
next year or two would necessarily be delayed 
for several years. There isn’t any question 
but that the great new expressway systems 
being built throughout New England have 
met with public approval. A sufficient num- 
ber have been built in our area so that the 
motoring public has had an opportunity to 
use them and learn their advantages—in 
safety, driving ease, lack of congestion, and 
absence of bottlenecks. The people like them 
and want them and, at least in this area, we 
believe they are willing to pay for them. 

It is our understanding that the House 
Committee on Public Works has rejected 
the recomnmrendation of the Ways and Means 
Committee for curtailment of the program 
by an unanimous vote and has recommended 
that construction of the Interstate System 
be continued at the rate originally estab- 
lished by Congress in the Highway Act of 
1956, that’ is an annual apportionment of 
$2.2 billion, and they have requested the 
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Ways and Means Committee to recommend 
a method of raising sufficient revenue to 
carry on the program at this level. 

For all the reasons we have set forth 
herein we respectfully urge you to support 
the program proposed by the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and to vote for 
any reasonable proposal which will raise 
sufficient additional revenue for the highway 
trust fund to permit the interstate construc- 
tion program to be carried on at the original 
levels established by Congress in the High- 
way Act of 1956. In making this request we 
do not believe that our motives are selfish 
nor wholly self-serving. True, we do repre- 
sent a legitimate industry with investments 
of millions of dollars which is wholly de- 
pendent upon continuation of this program 
and is confronted with financial disaster if 
it should be curtailed or terminated. Yet 
it should not be forgotten that a healthy, 
heavy construction industry is absolutely 
essential to our Nation’s defense in time of 
war and if it is permitted to go down the 
drain at this time it would be extremely dif- 
ficult to replace heavy construction machin- 
ery and restore its productivity in a time of 
national emergency. 

We trust that you will be able to see some 
merit in our views on this subject and that 
you will give us your valued support by vot- 
ing to carry on the Federal highway pro- 
gram at the levels previously established by 
Congress in the Highway Act of 1956 and to 
provide sufficient revenue to maintain it at 
such levels. We assure you that we shall 
deeply appreciate your assistance and your 


support. With sincere regards, we are 
Respectfully yours, 

New ENGLAND RoaD BUILDERS 
ASSOCIATION. 


WALrTer J. REED, 
President, 
GorRDON E. GAFFNEY, 
Executive Secretary. 





Jaycees Support Wilderness Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, at its 39th 
annual convention in Buffalo, N.Y., June 
15-18, adopted a resolution endorsing the 
wilderness bill and asking the Congress 
to enact legislation to preserve and give 
“appropriate recognition” to wilderness 
areas. 

Favorable action on the resolution 
came upon recommendation of the na- 
tional resolution committee that the 
statement in support of the wilderness 
measure be adopted. A representative of 
the Michigan delegation spoke in support 
of the resolution which had been recom- 
mended for consideration by the Jaycee 
National Conservation Committee. Some 
8,000 delegates and their wives repre- 
sented the 50 States and the District of 
Columbia at the convention. 

The resolution committee recommend- 
ed study and future action on proposals 
to limit applications of insecticides that 
destroy wildlife, strengthen the Federal 
Pollution Control Act, prevent drainage 
of wetland habitats through Federal sub- 
sidies, and protect fish and wildlife re- 
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sources threatened by dams licensed by 
the Federal Power Commission. 

Earlier this year the national conser- 
vation committee of the Junior Cham- 
ber submitted and gained adoption by 
the national Jaycee board of directors of 
a long-range conservation-education 
project for use of its local groups. This 
program, which provides for demonstra- 
tions to point up critical conservation 
needs of each local community, was de- 
veloped by the committee in cooperation 
with Federal, State, and private conser- 
vation agencies, including the National 
Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, the U.S. Forest Service, and the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation. 

“Ben Butler of Progressive Farmer 
magazine, Birmingham, Ala., has served 
for the past year as chairman of the Jay- 
cee national conservation committee. 
Fred Sturges of the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, succeeds 
him as the newly appointed national 
chairman for the next year. 

The resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION—PRESERVATION OF WILDERNESS 
AREAS 


Whereas the needs of the expanding US. 
population include recreational and educa- 
tional opportunities of the type to be found 
only in wilderness areas; and 

Whereas certain important wildlife species 
and ecological relationships can be preserved 
and used for recreational and scientific pur- 
poses only in wilderness-type habitat; and 

Whereas properties already under Federal 
ownership and/or management contain ap- 
propriate areas in numbers adequate to satis- 
fy anticipated public needs for wilderness 
resources in the foreseeable future: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, in convention assembled at Buf- 
falo, N.Y., on June 17, 1959, does hereby en- 
dorse the basic provisions of 8S. 4028, as in- 
troduced in the 85th Congress and known as 
the wilderness bill, and petition the 86th 
Congress to adopt legislation to preserve 
wilderness areas and to give appropriate rec- 
ognition, place, and stature to wilderness and 
associated resources in the total Federal nat- 
ural resources program; and, be it further 

Resolved, That the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce direct copies of this resolution to 
the President of the United States, all Mem- 
bers of Congress, and the Secretaries of the 
Departments of Interior and Agriculture, 





Transfer of Nuclear Parts and 
Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks I wish 
to insert in the Recorp two articles which 
deal with the transfer of nuclear parts 
and information. Although all but one 
ef the nuclear transfer agreements have 
gone into effect, the debate on the ad- 
visability of our action does not recede, 
but grows stronger. I hope that the 
President will reconsider the entire ques- 
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tion of nuclear armaments to the NATO 
nations. The writer of one of the letters 
is a great physicist, Herbert Jehle; the 
other is a distinguished columnist, Mar- 
quis Childs: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 7, 1959] 
SecREcy CuRTAINS ATOMIC MANEUVERS 
(By Marquis Childs) 

With virtually no debate in Congress and 
little discussion in the country, far-reaching 
agreements providing America’s NATO allies 
with nuclear weapons know-how and equip- 
ment have been approved. 

It would have taken a resolution by both 
Houses of Congress to reject the agreements 
submitted by the President, Among a mi- 
nority there was a deep-seated fear that the 
agreements would freeze a pattern of nuclear 
armament throughout the NATO alliance. 
This would make it impossible in the event 
of a serious new effort at disarmament to 
try to work out a nuclear free zone in cen- 
tral Europe. 

Only a few Members of the House expressed 
their doubts. The Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy held secret hearings and ap- 
proved the agreements. At the request of 
Senator Husert Humpnurey, of Minnesota, 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee also 
held a hearing behind closed doors. De- 
spite HuMpHREY’s urging, the testimony was 
not released even in censored form. 

To observers who have watched the con- 
stricting coils of secrecy close around areas 
of great public concern this seemed another 
sign that fear and distrust had prevailed 
over frank discussion of the consequences 
of providing European allies with know-how 
and equipment for using nuclear weapons. 
The next step, it was feared, would be to 
amend the basic atomic energy act to give 
them the actual weapons. This cannot be 
done under present law. 

With new. members of the nuclear club— 
whether their card of admission was a gift 
from the United States or by forging their 
own initial weapon as France is doing—the 
problem of control of testing becomes much 
greater, if not impossible. The 9 months of 
effort to come to an agreement with the Rus- 
sians at Geneva on the control of nuclear 
tests has also been shrouded in a secrecy 
blanket. 

Powerful forces, principally within the 
Atomic Energy. Commission, have sought to 
frustrate any agreement. The AEC is con- 
ducting a costly experiment in a Louisiana 
salt mine to prove that it will be possible 
to cheat on any agreement that covers un- 
derground as well as atmospheric testing. 
Eventually this experiment may provide for 
moving of a volume of earth equivalent to 
6 to 7 football fields—a vast undertak- 
ing—to show that a 50-kiloton explosion 
could be smothered by a process known as 
decoupling. 

A kind of underground debate has gone 
on within the Government itself over the 
merits and demerits of a comprehensive 
agreement as compared to one which would 
ban only atmospheric tests. Because it has 
far greater resources of money and influence, 
the AEC has tended to dominate this sub- 
terranean debate. Recently Chairman John 
McCone flew several Senators to Geneva to 
impress them and the public with the AEC 
viewpoint. 

While the public is unaware of it, those 
in Government favoring an overall agree- 
ment on testing have been arguing their 
case, too. This reporter has seen a confiden- 
tial memorandum which states that the 
Soviets at Geneva have been forced to make 
the vast majority of concessions both of 
minor and significant consequence in the 
efforts of both sides to reach common 
ground. 

The memorandum points out that this was 
in part at least because the initial stand of 
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the Soviet Union was basically unrealistic 
and unreasonable. Yet it adds that the So- 
viet moves could properly be viewed as an 
indication of their willingness to reach a 
reasonable accord on the matter of halting 
tests. The memorandum, based on the most 
thorough official knowledge of the talks at 
Geneva, also points out that actually within 
the current negotiations they (the Soviets) 
have to date accepted every U.S. require- 
ment concerning control with the single ex- 
ception of considering new data on under- 
ground detection. 

With the impending visit of Premier Khru- 
shchev this analysis—the other and largely 
submerged side of the debate on testing— 
takes on special importance. When he sits 
down with President Eisenhower, Khrushchev 
will not be content to talk friendly general- 
ities. He will want to bring up details of the 
Geneva discussions and it will be well for 
the President to be forewarned with not 
merely one but both sides of the argument. 





[From the New York Times, Aug. 7, 1959] 


To Limrr NvucLear PActs—VoOTE BY BOTH 
SENATE AND HOUSE ON TRANSFER AGREE- 
MENTS PROPOSED 


(The writer of the following letter is pro- 
fessor of theoretical physics at George Wash- 
ington University.) 


To the Eprror OF THE NEw York TIMES: 

On July 26 the transfer .greements for 
nuclear weapons systems with Germany and 
other NATO countries went into effect. This 
momentous step in the history of the nuclear 
arms race, providing for an irreversible 
spread of the nuclear weapons potential, 
passed Congress. 

The opposing resolutions had been en- 
dorsed by Congressmen WILLIAM H. MEYER, 
EpITH GREEN, RANDOLFH S. HARMON, BYRON 
L. JOHNSON, GEORGE MCGOVERN, CLEM MIL- 
LER, Roy W. Wier, and Leonarp G. WOLF. 
It was only on the occasion of authorization 
of appropriations for such transfers that 
these Congressmen with CHARLEs E. BENNETT 
and FRANK KOWALSKI succeeded in having 
the matter brought on the floor of the House. 
Out of 198 Congressmen, 61 objected to allo- 
cating funds for the transfer agreements. 

The transfer of nuclear weapons systems 
will mean the nuclearization of the respec- 
tive NATO armies. Nuclearized armies are 
useless without the possession of nuclear 
warheads. The wholesale transfer of nuclear 
weapons systems will therefore soon put the 
United States into the predicament of being 
cornered into surrendering nuclear warheads 
to these foreign military establishments, or 
seeing them make an extra effort to produce 
weapons-grade plutonium themselves, or 
even seeing them obtain it on a nuclear black 
market. 

These transfer agreements make other 
countries doubt whether the United States 
is seriously trying to preserve peace, while at 
the same time a great many more military 
establishments are given a chance to start 
world war III. In fact, the transfer agree- 
ments play thus into the hands of the most 
suspicious and irreconcilable men in the 
Kremlin—and at the same time -into the 
hands of the worst men in Bonn. ; 


INTERNATIONAL ACCORD 


These agreements actually amount to 
much more than a treaty. Nevertheless, 
neither in the House nor in the Senate was 
there debate and a vote. The fate of the 
United States and of the world hinges upon 
whether an international accord can be 
reached—under United Nations auspices and 
control, as repeatedly urged by W. Sterling 
Cole, U.S. Director General of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Association—an accord 
which has the effect of curbing the spread 
to more and more countries of the possession 
of nuclear weapons. The present tranrfers 
achieve the opposite. 
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Some Members of Congress have argued 
that it makes no difference whether some 
European countries develop their own nu- 
clear weapons or whether we sell them to 
these countries. This argument touches an 
important point. It seems to the present 
writer that the cardinal issue of the nuclear 
age is the moral responsibility for the nu- 
clear holocaust which threatens us all. 
Every country preparing nuclear weapons 
and, still more so, every country which 
spreads these weapons over the globe be- 
comes guilty of the eventual nuclear ava- 
lanche whose actual start will be more or 
less a matter of accident—technical or dip- 
lomatic or by communication default. 

The practical steps which should be taken 
now are, on the negative side, to see to it 
that the United States is not going to sur- 
render in due time nuclear weapons to com- 
plete the weapons systems. If the admin- 
istration is made aware of the fact that the 
American public will not stand for such a 
surrender, our administration might go slow 
in the actual transfer of nuclear weapons 
systems. So we may, for quite some time, be 
Spared an irreversible conversion of NATO 
armies entirely dependent on nuclear weap- 
ons systems—plus nuclear weapons. 


CONGRESSIONAL VOTE 


On the positive side—and this seems to be 
most important in the long run—a revision 
of the July 1958 amendment of the Atomic 
Energy Act (Public Law 85-479) should be 
introduced. Pacts of the type represented by 
transfer agreements of nuclear weapons sys- 
tems (if they are made to be looked upon 
as not having the character of actual 
treaties) should at least fall under the cate- 
gory of executive agreements which become 
effective only if approved by affirmative votes 
of both Houses. 

Furthermore, they should go through the 
Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittees. The present veto provision with a 
time limit of only 60 days has proved an easy 
way by which the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy itself can bring such far-reaching 
agreements into effect, which is ill considered 
for an issue which implies basic foreign pol- 
icy decisions. 

It would be good if we would stop hanging 
our fate on straws of unrealistic policies of 
shortsighted expediency. Rather we should 
remember that the United States was 
founded by men whose conscience and con- 
cern for humanity gave new life to the West- 
ern world. 

HERBERT JEHLE, 

WasHINGTON, July 31, 1959. 





The House of Labor 
EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
disclosures by the McClellan committee 
in regard to union management and at- 
tendant corruption impel legislative ac- 
tion. We see the bad with the good; the 
debased with the sound and vital. Our 
job is to eliminate the bad without im- 
pairing the good. 

Several bills have been introduced in 
the House which set forth programs for 
union reform. After the House Com- 
mittee on Labor recommended a bill 
which carried out some of the basic re- 
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forms in the administration of labor and 
provided -for rights of members and 
duties of union officials, two of the Mem- 
bers introduced a bill which was inspired 
by hate, is punitive in nature, and séeks 
to tear down the House of Labor in 
order to repair some corroded beams. 
This bill is known as the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. This bill sets up certain 
rights for union members, imposes duties 
upon union officers, limits powers of of- 
ficials, and restricts the holding of office 
by disqualifying ex-Communists and ex- 
convicts from holding union office. This 
bill requires financial reporting of all 
unions, large and small alike, without 
regard to the burdens and the capacity 
to conform. Severe penalties are pro- 
vided for false filing and incorrect filing. 
In addition, the bill goes beyond much- 
needed reforms for unions and seeks to 
amend the Taft-Hartley law by outlaw- 
ing and banning “hot cargo” provisions 
between management and labor and out- 
lawing organizational and recognition 
picketing. ‘The latter two provisions are 
retaliatory in nature and have the effect 
of destroying the gains extracted by 
labor through sacrifice and struggle 
throughout the years. 

The second bill is the Elliott bill, which 
has reform provisions, affects the ma- 
jority of union organizations without 
burdening the small union organization 
and sets up prohibitions against “hot- 
cargo” provisions and organizational or 
recognition picketing under certain cir- 
cumstances. A third labor bill is the so- 
called Shelley bill, which is designed to 
eliminate dishonesty in union manage- 
ment, contains the ban against second- 
ary boycotting as contained in the 
Taft-Hartley law but deletes the pro- 
visions with reSpect to the ban on “hot- 
cargo” and organizational or recognition 
picketing. These bills are so lengthy and 
so detailed that people must rely in the 
main upon summaries of their provisions. 
Much heat is thrown off without much 
light or understanding. Clarification of 
the provisions is necessary for a proper 
understanding of the provisions of the 
various bills. One of the best articles, 
which I have seen, treating of the various 
provisions of these labor bills was pub- 
lished in the New York Times of Sunday, 
August 9, by Joseph A. Loftus. It clearly 
indicates that the crux of the labor bills, 
apart from the internal union reform, 
rests in the pickets and boycotts and that 
the measures in Congress point up the 
differences in approach. I believe in- 
terested readers would profit materially 
from reading a keen analysis by this fea- 
ture writer, Joseph A. Loftus, of these 
labor bills. A copy of the article follows: 
Crux or LABOR Brits: PICKETs AND Bor- 

COTTS—Two MEASURES IN CONGRESS POINT 

Up DIFFERENCES IN APPROACH 

(By Joseph A. Loftus) 

WashHIncTon, August 8—The legislative 
struggle to curb power excesses spotlighted 
by the McClellan committee for 2 years has 
been reduced essentially to two bills now be- 
fore the House. 

That does not count the Shelley bill, which 
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That leaves the Elliott bill and the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill. There is nothing quite so 
meaningless, and so emotion packed as the 
labels that are being plastered on these bills. 
However, for purposes of identification and 
oversimplification, it can be reported that 
the conservatives think the Elliott bill is 
much too soft on the labor leaders, and the 
labor leaders think the Landrum-Griffin bill 
is outrageously hard on legitimate unionism. 


NO. MAN’S LAND 


For purposes of further identification, the 
Elliott bill is the one that more closely 
resembles the Kennedy bill, which the Sen- 
ate passed on April 25. 

These simple distinctions may be worth- 
less within a week, since the House may well 
take the Elliott bill and make it look tougher 
than its chief rival without. changing its 
name. The House is not limited to two or 
three alternatives. The ground rules for the 
oratorical slugfest starting Tuesday provide 
for amendments unlimited. 

Under the heading of oversimplification, 
it may also be reported that the real, hard, 
last-ditch differences between the two bills 
and their champions are boycotts and 
picketing and what to do about them. 

President Eisenhower also attached high 
importance in his broadcast to a third is- 
sue—the so-called “no man’s land,” which is 
a catch phrase for labor relations problems 
that are not processed by either Federal or 
State agencies. 

The curious thing about all three of these 
is that they are Taft-Hartley law matters. 
They figured in the McClellan committee dis- 
closures of power abuses in a secondary way, 
but they were not the spectaculars that 
brought the committee its fame or aroused 
the public clamor for a law. The com- 
mittee’s 21-point indictment of James R. 
Hoffa this week contains no mention of these 
three points. 


COMMITIEE SHOCKERS 


The McClellan committee shockers dealt 
with violence, old-fashioned embezzlement 
and some plain and fancy forms of financial 
irresponsibility, all of them violations of 
State law. The next most outrageous prac- 
tice shown by the rackets committee was a 
disregard of union members’ democratic 
rights by autocratic union leaders. Some of 
these abuses were violent in form and there- 
fore subject to local police powers. Other 
abuses were subject to the civil remedies of 
State courts. 

If the States had enforced their own laws 
and applied their exclusive police powers 
competently and incorruptibly, the McClel- 
lan hearings might never have been held or, 
at most, they would have been gone and 
nearly forgotten by now. 

It is now proposed, indeed virtually agreed, 
that the Federal Government shall under- 
take all these State functions. Remedies for 
all these abuses and many others are now 
prescribed in various forms and degrees in 
all the pending bills. They have been all 
but forgotten in the heat of the conflict over 
the three Taft-Hartley proposals. 

All three issues—boycotts, picketing and 
Federal-State jurisdiction (no man’s land) 
figure in the union-management power 
struggle. In this sense they are traveling 
as reform measures, 

The boycott, in origin and practice for 
many years, was accepted by society as a 
civil rebellion against injustice. 


SECONDARY BOYCOTT 
Today's problem is a development, if not 
@ corruption, of the old-fashioned con- 
sumer boycott. It is called a secondary boy- 
cott because, by definition, it involves a sec- 





ondary employer, who is attacked, by 
strike or other as @ way 
of punishing primary employer. That 


if you can get one (secondary) employer 
stop buying materials from another 
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(primary) employer, the primary employer 
may come to terms with you. 

The secondary employer sometimes, but 
not always, is an innocent victim. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower offered the simple example 
of the furniture factory whose employees 
voted not to have a union in the plant so 
the union pickets the stores that sell furni- 
ture made by that plant. This conceivably 
could force both the store and the factory 
out of business. 

This practice is already outlawed by the 
Taft-Hartley Act, so much so that where it 
occurs the National Labor Relations Board 
must seek a court injunction. 

A sophisticated union would not picket 
the store in a case like this. Union agents 
would go into the store and hint to the 
owner that he could avoid labor trouble 
by discontinuing the controversial line of 
furniture. This practice is legitimate under 
present interpretations of law. It is the 
loophole that the Landrum-Griffin bill 
would close. 

In the President’s example, he neglected 
to say whether the furniture factory man- 
agement was neutral in the election, or 
whether it coerced its employees to vote 
against the union. It would be naive to as- 
sume that all managements are neutral on 
these matters. 

Coercion of employees is an unfair prac- 
tice under Taft-Hartley, but the coercion is 
not always easily proved and when you have 
the proof it may take 2 years or more to get 
@ decision. In that period, the union’s nu- 
cleus tends to evaporate. In these circum- 
stances, union sometimes take shortcuts and 
put pressure on secondary employers. 


EMPLOYER CAUGHT 


The Landrum-Griffin bill would attempt 
to cut off all uses of the secondary boycott. 
The Elliott bill strikes only ‘at the “hot 
cargo” version—the one commonly used by 
the Teamsters. Truckers who hold common 
carrier certificates from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would be prohibited from 
agreeing with Teamsters to refuse to handle 
goods the Teamsters decide are “hot” because 
they come from, or are destined for, an un- 
fair employer. The Landrum-Griffin ad- 
herents argue that this limited prohibition 
might be interpreted by the courts as con- 
gressional approval of all other kinds of boy- 
cotts. 

The President’s example of blackmail 
picketing—a phrase apparently coined by 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell—dealt 
with a case where the union insisted on rec- 
ognition by the employer without a showing 
of interest by the employees or any attempt 
by the union to persuade the employers to 
accept the union, other than to throw up a 
picket line. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill would stop that 
picket line after 30 days unless the union 
actually petitioned for an election in that 
period. The petition, of course, would have 
to be accompanied by some evidence of em- 
ployee interest. The Elliott bill apparently 
would not interfere here, but where an elec- 
tion had been held, the rejected union would 
be barred from picketing for 9 months, 


COSTLY PROCESS 


Where these problems involve small, local 
employers, the National Labor Relations 
Board refuses to process them because they 
would bog down the Board’s machinery and 
be very costly. The States are not allowed 
to process these cases. Hence the “no man’s 
land” label. The President would let the 
States take over these cases. 

The objection to using the States is the 
great lack of uniformity that would emerge. 

These are the issues for debate in the 
House come Tuesday. A decision is expected 
by Priday. 

All hands agree that the race is extremely 
close. The Elliott bill, supported by Speaker 
Rayzeven and his organization, appeared to 
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have had a slight advantage prior to the 
President’s speech in behalf of the coalition 
bill. Now the issue is more in doubt. That 
speech may have made the difference. 
Democratic . however, theorize hope- 
fully that the speech may harden party lines. 
If that be so, the Rayburn forces will win. 


Why I’m for the Shelley Bill, a Labor 
Reform, Antiracketeering Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, I speak out 
to call attention of the House to the fact 
that powerful lobbies, aided—I trust, un- 
wittingly—by the President of the United 
States, are trying to stampede this body 
to legislate against the democratic rights 
of America’s working men and women. 

The “tough labor bill” under the guise 
of putting an end to abuse which all of 
us oppose, is a cynical attempt to take 
from union members some of the essen- 
tial tools of democratic unions. 

“Secondary boycott’ has become an 
infamous phrase in the hysterical lobby- 
ing which inundates the Congress today; 
but what are the facts about secondary 
boycotts? 

It is already illegal under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, section 8‘b) (4) (A), for em- 
ployees of one firm to strike or refuse to 
work to force their employer to stop do- 
ing business with some other employers. 

But some employers aad unions have 
signed agreements which, in effect, say 
that the employer wil! not insist that his 
employees work on goods which come 
from an employer who has a dispute 
with the union. Is this wrong? 

Abuses of these “hot cargo” clauses 
have been one springboard from which 
the tough labor bill has been launched. 

The tough bill pressure groups spew 
out scare words and cite examples of 
“extortion” or “blackmail picketing.” 
But they do not stop at urging us to pass 
@ law which outlaws these practices. 
The fact is the Shelley bill and the Elliott 
bill, as well as the Griffin-Landrum bill, 
specifically outlaw these practices and 
provide heavy criminal penalties for vio- 


Jators. The Landrum-Griffin bill, how- 


ever, exploiting the deep concern of the 
American people about the abuses 
widely publicized by the McClellan com- 
mittee, goes beyond the correction of 
abuses; it abridges basic rights of work- 
ing people: The right to bargain freely, 
the right of a worker to refuse struck 
work, the right to peacefully picket a 
struck plant. 

It seeks to limit legitimate collective 
bargaining agreements where no abuses 
have been cited. 

In the needle trades industry, for ex- 
ample, union workers and employers 
commonly agree not to do business with 
sweatshop subcontractors. By outlaw- 
ing such agreements, the Griffin-Land- 
rum bill would deprive honest, clean 
democratic union people of this most 
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proper and time-tested device to improve 
working conditions in that industry. 

It forcees strikebreaking by innocent 
workmen against their will. 

The Supreme Court has said that em- 
ployees of one firm may refuse to do work 
farmed out to them from a struck firm. 
Under the Landrum-Griffin bill, however, 
this right of workingmen is removed 
except in cases where the second em- 
ployer has a contract to perform the 
work for the first employer and the re- 
fusal is limited to services which would 
ordinarily be performed by the striking 
employees. This requirement bores a 
loophole in our labor law big enough for 
every strikebreaking employer to com- 
pletely evade the intent of this section 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. The Griffin- 
Landrum bill, in this particular, is 
clearly an instrument to coerce workers 
to help employers break strikes in situa- 
tions in which even the Taft-Hartley law 
now protects them from this degrading 
servitude. It legalizes collusion between 
employers to break strikes while out- 
lawing the most fundamental human 
act in the derhnocratic labor movement— 
the refusal to join the boss in punish- 
ment of other workmen. 

It outlaws fundamental picket action 
in a primary labor dispute. The most 
vicious effect of the Griffin-Landrum 
section 705 will result from its elimina- 
tion of concerted conduct from the con- 
cept of the secondary boycott. Under 
Taft-Hartley, what is outlawed is induc- 
ing concerted action by employees not to 
perform work. Under Griffin-Landrum 
if a striking worker appeals to.a single 
other worker not to cross the picket line, 
he violates the law. Gentlemen, no 
Member of Congress can at once be de- 
voted to the American system of collec- 
tive bargaining and subscribe to this 
strike-breaking language. 

I should like to call your attention to 
the fact that the Senate, in its considera- 
tion of the bill, earlier this session re- 
jected a provision substantially the same 
as the one here proposed by Griffin- 
Landrum. 

Griffin-Landrum outlaws union’s free 
speech educational picketing. 

On the ground that retailers of prod- 
ucts from a struck firm were being re- 
strained, a union could—under Land- 
rum-Griffiith—be deprived of its right to 
urge the public through newspaper ads, 
radio, and the mails, not to buy from a 
struck firm. Here again the remedy goes 
far beyond the correction of coercive 
practices and indeed goes so far as to 
take rights away from workers to the 
detriment of the institution of Ameri- 
can industrial relations. 

I believe that every friend of labor in 
this House, and there are many of us, 
who will take the time to look behind 
the scare words and the extreme example 
of the tough bill proponents—and read 
the bill—will recognize that this section 
deprives workers of rights. It does not 
protect them or the public from rack- 
eteering or collusion. .It was not writ- 
Sy here to punish crooks, but to hobble 

c 

Landrum-Griffin will encourage collu- 
sion between corrupt management and 
union leaders. 
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Mr. Speaker, as I read section 705 
the so-called tough labor bill, I am a 
palled to find that the authors of the 
have become so reckless in their 
labor binge that they have written an 
unmistakable invitation to the racketeer 
and the unscrupulous employer to join 
together to prevent honest uniohs from 
organizing. 

_ Organizational picketing is prevented 
where the employer has lawfully recog- 
nized another labor organization or 
where a valid election has been held 
during the past year. What this means 
is that either by agreement or the device 
of a quickie election, the employer can 
influence the choice of a union for his 
employees, then for a 12-month period 
a-legitimate union cannot legally picket 
to begin its organizing campaign even 
though it was not involved in the pre- 
vious election. At the end of the 12- 
month period, without one day’s time 
given to the intervening union to organ- 
ize with this traditional technique, the 
employer and his union can be almost 
certain of continuing this relationship. 

I say to the tough bill proponents on 
this one, your motives are showing. You 
are cooperating with management and 
labor crooks, you are outlawing the 
honest organizer and giving the green 
light to the most corrupt agent exposed 
by the McClellan committee—the union 
boss who will sell out the workers to'sign 
a@ dues collecting contract with the boss. 

Mr. Speaker, there are other ways in 
which the Griffin-Landrum bill exceeds 
the just demand of the American peo- 
ple for labor reform. I am not going to 
describe all of them, but any one of these 
punitive sections I have described should 
be enough to turn this Congress away 
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~from this measure. This bill—to the 


extent it goes beyond the Shelley bill— 
will not protect workers or their unions; 
it will steal from them their legitimate 
tools of organizational bargaining. 
Unfortunately, moderates and liberals 
in the House, recognizing on one hand 
the clamor of the American public for 
labor reform and, on the other hand, 
the readymade position of labor’s ene- 
mies to easily exploit this sentiment, 
have seen fit to bring out a biill- which, 
although it is not hearly as punitive as 
the Landrum-Griffin bill, nevertheless, 
makes concessions to the enemies of la- 
bor in an attempt to appease and accom- 
modate and, let us be honest, to legis- 
late. I do not impugn the motives of 
the sponsors of the Elliott bill. I believe 
they are friends of labor who believe 
some sacrifice of honest labor’s interests 
must be made as a price for sufficient 
support for passage of labor reform leg- 
islation in this session of Congress. 
Tactically,.these good colleagues may 
be right. I hope they are wrong. But, 
on principle, they cannot be right. It is 
a dishonor to the House to pass legisla- 
tion nominally written to protect labor 
but which, in fact, is in part written to 
punish labor as a price for its support. 
The Elliott bill is inequitably easy on 
employer reporting; it foolishly invites 
misuse of union membership lists and ef- 
fects no democratic reform or other ad- 
vantage for the list giveaway; it restricts 
organizational picketing and “hot cargo” 
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clauses, although not nearly as danger- 
ously as does Landrum-Griffin, still un- 
necessarily, Without principled cor- 
rection of the weaknesses or assurances 
that these failures can be taken care 
of in conference, the House should not 
support this bill. 

The Shelley bill does not go to excess. 
It does the job of labor reform and does 
not do a job on labor. 

I implore the House: Do not let the 
antilabor lobby din make you misread 
your mail. The American people want 
labor reform—there can be no argument 
about that. But the American people 
want strong unions—able to do the job 
workers built them to do. ‘The American 
people are not hysterical on this issue. 
They write us to tell us to “get tough 
with the crooks”; and I agree we should 
do this. But they expect us to keep a 
level head, to make the law meet the 
abuses, to legislate for corrective action, 
not punitive action against the innocent 
democratic labor movement which these 
same American people embrace. 

The need is for antiracketeering leg- 
islation. ‘The Shelley bill is 69 pages of 
just that. Most provisions are the same 
as those proposed by the Senate com- 
mittee and by last year’s Kennedy-Ervin 
bill. It is an honest, unemotional bill, 
tough on crooks but respectful of the 
democratic American free labor move- 
ment, the same labor movement which 
has made such a significant contribution 
to the greatness of America and has, 
moreover, led the Congress in waging 
war against Communists, corruption, 
and racketeers by cleaning its own ranks 
hy exposures and expulsions. 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter of transmit- 
tal from Mr. A. E. O’Brien, executive 
secretary, Associated Pennsylvania Con- 
structors, and a resolution adopted by 
the association on August 5, 1959, with 
regard to the interstate highway pro- 
gram: ~ 
ASSOCIATED PENNSYLVANIA CONSTRUCTORS, 

Harrisburg, Pa., August 5, 1959. 
Hon. DANIEL J. Fioop, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Frioop: Some of our 


Dear 
members in Luzerne County contacted me 
this morning requesting a resolution from 
our association be sent to you. 

I understand you discussed this problem, 
as well as the resolution, with your good 
friend John Cotsack, of Hazleton. 

We hope that this resolution will assist you 
.in carrying out your desires, as well as those 
of our entire industry in Pennsylvania. 
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We also wish to extend our sincere thanks 
for your cooperation in our behalf. The 
continuation of this program is vitally im- 
portant not only to Pennsylvanians but to 
the people of all the other States. 

Very truly yours, 
A. E. O’Brien, 
Executive Secretary. 





RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Honorable DANtex J. Fioop, 
Congressman from Wilkes-Barre, Pa., ear- 
nestly supported the accelerated high tay 
program passed in the 1956 session of the 
Congress; and 

Whereas Congressman DANIEL J. FLoop has 
continuously been an advocate of safe, ade- 
quate highways, both from a national stand- 
point and particularly for the State of Penn- 
sylvania; and 

Whereas Congressman FL oop is vitally in- 
terested in the Keystone Shortway, which 
traverses the State east and west, and the 
Anthracite Expressway, which traverses the 
State north and south, intersecting in 
Luzerne County, these two interstate high- 
ways being the most important part of the 
new Interstate System in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania; and 

Whereas the continuation of the inter- 
state program as established in the 2956 act 
is extremely vital to both individual and 
corporate taxpayers of the State of Penn- 
sylvania; and 

Whereas the highway-co.struction indus- 
try and all of its segments, both in the State 
of Pennsylvania and throughout the Nation, 
including contractors, material producers, 
equipment manufacturers, equipment dis- 
tributors, banks and insurance companies, 
engineers, and highway departments, have 
geared themselves to do the job required 
under the 1956 act of Congress, involving 
tremendous amounts of money, equipment, 
and organization; and 

Whereas Pennsylvania as the world’s larg- 
est producer of steel and cement would be 
seriously affected by any reduction in the 
use of these products by reason of curtailed 
highway construction; and 

Whereas it is vitally important to the na- 
tional economy that the Interstate System 
be completed in accordance with the original 
schedule linking together the principal cen- 
ters of population and industry; and 

Whereas it has an importance to the overall 
economy which is of even greater magnitude 
than the direct benefits to highway users; 
and 

Whereas in this period of prosperity and 
record personal income now is the time to 
provide an adequate highway transportation 
system; and 

Whereas the National Safety Council esti- 
mates that a l-year delay at this stage in 
the construction of the Interstate System 
would result in the loss of 5,700 lives, and it 
is further estimated that the 6-year stretch- 
out plan would mean a loss of 17,100 lives; 
and 

Whereas the uncertainty with regard to 
the future Federal apportionments, along 
with the situation brought about by the 1960 
Congress Appropriations Act, has led high- 
way departments in 25 States to suspend all 
contract letting; and 

Whereas the Pennsylvania Department of 
Highways is no exception and the Federal 
aid ABC and interstate programs will be 
further delayed: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Associated Pennsylvania 
Constructors on this 5th day of August 1959, 
That we petition Congress, through Congress- 
man Dante. J. Pioop, to do everything in its 
power to continue the interstate highway 


ae. annual apportionments as estab- 
1 in the 1956 act of Congress; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That Congress provide the neces- 
sary additional taxes, plus other moneys, to 





; 


————— — 
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replenish and sustain the highway trust fund 

with funds sufficient to carry out the pro- 

gram as established in the 1956 act. 
ASSOCIATED PENNSYLVANIA 


A. E. O’Brien, 
Executive Secretary. 





The Khrushchev Visit 
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Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, I share 
with millions of my fellow Americans a 
feeling of profound disturbance over the 
press acclaim which has been given to 
the decision by President Eisenhower to 
invite Nikita Khrushchev to this country 
and to pay him a return visit later this 
year. I am more than disturbed, but I 
do not wish to be intemperate in address- 
ing the Congress and so I will not reveal 
the full depth of my feelings when I 
think of this disgraceful affair. 

I will try to be objective and to list dis- 
passionately my reasons for opposing the 
plan to welcome the Soviet dictator as 
an honored guest of an American Presi- 
dent. Ido not say the guest of the Amer- 
ican people, because in my heart I am 
convinced that the majority of Ameri- 
cans will not welcome him and that they 
wish wholeheartedly that he had never 
been asked to come here. 

First, Khrushchev in his own person 
and as the representative of Communist 
terrorism comes to us with bloodstained 
hands and all of his smiles, his buffoon- 
ery, and his peasant charm will never 
cleanse them. The blood of Hungarians, 
of Poles, of Ukrainians, of Tibetans, of 
Germans, of the Baltic peoples, of Ko- 
reans, of Chinese, and of countless others 
will not wash away. Every American who 
looks upon him while he is here should 
take a good look at those hands and in 
his mind’s eye picture them newly 
stained with our blood and that of our 
children, which is the avowed aim of 
his regime and of Khrushchev himself. 
This is the man we are asked to greet as 
@ representative of a friendly people. 
Let any Russian peasant or Russian 
worker come and we would welcome them 
for they too have suffered, but let us not 
be asked to extend the hand of friendship 
to’ their tormentors. The blood will in- 
evitably cling to us from such a hand- 
shake. 

Second, this invitation and this visit 
are a sign of a craven yielding to black- 
mail and nothing more. When Khru- 
shchev voiced his threats against the free 
people of Berlin and their American, 
French, and British protectors the citi- 
zens of this country did not quiver in 
fear. It appears, however, that in spite 
of the brave words voiced by our leaders 
at that time there was some quivering 
among them. How else can we explain 
this evidence of irresolution? It will 
certainly be as plain to. Khrushchev as 
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it is to me and to any thinking American 
that when our President asked him to 
come here it was not because he was 
welcomed as a friend, but that it was 
to treat with him as a blackmailer who 
threatened our security. How much 
success do you think you would have in 
persuading a man with a loaded gun 
at your head to come to an agreement 
on your terms? Commonsense tells us 
that you must first disarm him or face 
him. with an equally dangerous weapon 
before he will agree not to pull the trig- 
ger. This man is more dangerous than 
any common robber. Why have we in- 
vited him into our house instead of lock- 
ing the doors against him until he is able 
to convince us that he has reformed? 

Third, this-invitation is an act of be- 
trayal of the captive peoples of Europe 
and Asia. They will look on it as noth- 
ing less and I look on it as nothing less. 
As each of these nations has fallen under 
the domination of the conspiracy in the 
Kremlin, we have promised them that 
America would never desert them and 
that we would take every possible oppor- 
tunity to help them regain their inde- 
pendence. Again, these were brave 
words but how much brave action has 
been taken in their support? I do not 
speak of military action, for none of us 
want to precipitate a war. But I do 
speak of morally strong, diplomatic, 
economic, and social action. I speak of 
imposing sanctions against every move 
which appears to perpetuate Communist 
domination over the once free peoples of 
Europe and over the Asiatic nations who 
have lost the opportunity given them by 
the Western World to chart their own 
futures. Instead of that kind of sanc- 
tion our sweet talk to their Communist 
rulers can only be taken to mean that 
we are now sanctioning continued des- 
potic rule over these peoples by their 
most bitter enemies. 

Fourth, this unilateral action by our 
President and his advisers can only drive 
a further wedge between us and our 
Western allies and the democratic re- 
gimes which we support in other parts 
of the world. A face to face private talk 
between Khrushchev and the President, 
at the President’s invitation, is something 


different froma multilateral conference. 


in which our strongest friends have ac- 
tive participation. ‘The press has made 
a great show of ex post facto approval 
by the governments of these countries in 
support of this social get together. How- 
ever, what lies behind the scenes? We 
know that with the possible exception 
of Great Britain there was no great en- 
thusiasm in Europe even for a so-called 
Big Four summit meeting unless and 
until the Soviet Union had clearly de- 
monstrated a willingness to recede from 
its aggressive stance. 
at Geneva was just the opposite of this. 
Then how can we justify to the friendly 
nations of Europe, to their leaders and 
their citizens, this sudden about-face ac- 
tion on our part? Certainly it will cre- 
ate serious apprehension among them at 
the very least. I sincerely hope that the 
President on his coming visits to them 
will be able to allay their fears. More 
important, I hope that when he faces 
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his unwelcome visitor in September he 
will not be taken in to the extent of 
agreeing on any action which will cause 
them further fear and lead to open dis- 
trust. 

It is, of course, too late to retract this 
ill-timed gesture on the part of the Presi- 
dent. I could wish that Mr. Khruchchev 
might be stricken with the same type of 
second thought which caused him to 
change his recent plan to visit the Scan- 
dinavian countries. However, this is too 
much to hope for in view of the great 
tactical victory he has achieved in being 
invited here. This being the case, I sug- 
gest that it is up to the American peo- 
ple to make clear to him just what our 
attitude to him and to his cohorts is, and 
just how strong is our determination to 
oppose his godless philosophy and his in- 
human system at every turn. This is no 
time for egg throwing and insults, which 
show only an immature response to the 
great issues with which we are faced. 
The proper way to receive this man is 
in cold silence. I hope and pray that no 
great crowds will turn out to greet him 
with cheers and flag waving. I shudder 
at the thought that the streets of our 
Nation’s Capital might be hung with the 
hammer and sickle as he is paraded be- 
fore us. Let him see instead the Stars 
and Stripes of this great citadel of free- 
dom. Let him see displayed at every 
hand the flags of the nations he and his 
kind have brought under the heel of the 
most despotic dictatorship in the history 
of mankind. Let him not see smiles of 


welcome but the stern faces of a people: 


determined that freedom and democracy 
will triumph over brutality and oppres- 
sion no matter what the cost. 
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An office for the CoNGresstoNaL REcorD, 
with Mr. Raymond F, Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
-~ RecorD should be processed through this 
office. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
oan ang t (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 i 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for 6 weeks this summer, Repre- 
sentative Homer THORNBERRY, Of Texas, 
and I had the pleasure of having work in 
our offices six intelligent young high 
school students from Texas who had been 
awarded REA-sponsored Government in 
Action scholarships. 

One of these, a young lady named Miss 
Jahe Morton, who received the Peder- 
nales Electric Cooperative scholarship, 
attended a Presidential news conference 
during her visit to Washington; and she 
has written her impressions of it. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle entitled, “Austin Girl Covers Press 
Talk by Ike,” from the Austin American 
of August 7, 1959, appear in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

AvusTIN Girt Covers Press TALK BY IKE 
: (By Jane Morton) 

WASHINGTON.—Today was the most excit- 
ing day of my 6 weeks in Washington. I 
went to the President’s press conference, 

At 9:30 this morning I was at the north- 
west entrance to the White House, fumbling 
around in my purse for my driver’s license. 
I thought the guards weren’t going to let 
mein. After about 5 minutes a list of press 
conference guests was delivered, and I was 
admitted to the White House grounds. 

A policeman took me down the drive to 
@ one-story wing set apart from the main 
building. I went in and was given an en- 
graved card stating that the President had 
invited me to his press conference. Since I 
‘was an hour early, I waited in a reception 
room. Photographers and reporters were 
going in and out—once I saw Mr. Hagerty 
Pass through the room. 

A little before 10 I went across the street 
to the Executive Office Building. The con- 
ference’ was to be held in room 474. When 
I got there a line of reporters was outside the 
door. Just a few feet ahead of me I saw 
a short, redheaded lady. She was Sarah 
McClendon, @ correspondent for the Austin 
American-Statesman. 

Miss McClendon, who is actually Mrs. 
Sarah McClendon O’Brian, took charge and 
got me a seat next to her. We were sitting 
on the second row just about 6 feet from 
the President’s desk. The room was very 
hot and full of people sitting on folding 
chairs. The television lights made it even 
hotter. It was not a very large room, but 
it was very ornate. Unfortunately, it was 
not air conditioned. 

Before the President arrived, a man came 
around taking pictures with a movie camera. 
Miss McClendon and the other reporters 
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started scribbling very fast in their note- 
books. The man with the camera took pic- 
tures of them writing. 

When I inquired about this, Miss McClen- 
don explained that shots of the reporters 
writing were dubbed into the film of the 
press conference, so it would appear they 
were taking down everything the President 
said just as fast as they could. 

We waited for about 15 minutes, during 
which time Miss McClendon pointed out 
columnists and reporters: Frank Van Der 
Linden, of the Nashville Banner, whom the 
President has called the man with the red 
hair; Ed Koterba, United Features Syndi- 
cate; Jerry O’Leary, of the Washington Star, 
who has been writing Washington news for 
many years; Clark Mollenhoff, of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, who has often 
made the President mad; May Craig, of the 
Portland (Maine) Press Herald, who appears 
frequently on “Meet the Press.” About 300 
people were crowded inside the room. 

At 10:31 there was a sudden hush and 
the President walked in, followed by Mr. 
Hagerty. A very bored looking Secret Serv- 
ice. agent sat up front in a corner of the 
room. The President was sunburned; he 
looked much healthier in person (just 6 feet 
away) thanin pictures. He stood throughout 
the conference. 

Mr. Hagerty and an assistant sat behind 
him. During the conference every one of 
us—including the President—suffered from 
the heat, except Mr. Hagerty, who somehow 
managed to look cool and serene. 

The press conference lasted for only half 
an hour; Miss McClendon said it was quite 
long enough. As a guest, I was not permitted 
to ask questions, but I don’t think I could 
have got one in, anyhow. The moment the 
President finished answering one question, at 
least 10 reporters would Jump up like jacks- 
in-the-box and say, “Mr. President.” 

I don’t know how he chose between them, 
but the President would finally recognize 
one, who would give his name and paper, 
and then ask a question. Miss McClendon 
said later that one reporter tried for 2 years 
before he ever got recognized. 

The President answered questions so easily 
and naturally and seemed like such an ordi- 
nary, middle-aged man, that every now and 
then I would have to poke myself mentally 
and say, “Jane, pay attention—it’s the Presi- 
dent.” 

Naturally, the President was pleased about 
the election of Republicans in Hawaii. He 
thought Nrxon was doing a good job in 
Russia, and was displeased that Congress 
seemed determined to cut $700 million from 
his foreign aid bill and $68 million from his 
budget for the space program. 

Miss McClendon, who treats reporting very 
matter of factly and isn’t intimidated by any- 
one, asked the President to make an appeal 
to the voters to ask their Congressmen to 
vote for @ strong labor bill, referring to the 
Griffin-Landrum bill, now before the Con- 


gress. 

The President seemed a little irritated, ex- 
plaining that he had already expressed appro- 
val ofthe bill, but he finally said, “I’m for 
it.” He didn’t want to make any comments 
on the steel strike, although he was very 
definitely against a provision of the TVA self- 
financing bill which would give Congress 
power to modify the TVA budget while per- 
mitting the President only the authority to 
make recommendations. 


The President got mad at Mr. Mollenhof 
when he made a reference in a question to the 
“administration’s secrecy policy.” The Presi- 
dent said, “You start your question with an 
implied fact that is not a fact. You say the 
administration’s secrecy policies, There has 
been no administration—.” Mr. Mollenhoff 
got up to say, “But, sir * * *,” and the 
President said, “Please sit down.” Mr. 
Mollenhoff sat. 

When Mr. Koterba asked him very ear- 
nestly, with a lot of sirs, about his plans 
after leaving the White House, the President 
grinned at him and said, “You sound just 
like a West Point plebe.” 

At 11 Mr. Sterling F. Green of the Asso- 
ciated Press said, “Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” and the President walked out. A mo- 
ment later the room erupted as reporters 
Jumped to their feet and dashed toward the 
exits. 

Miss McClendon and I dashed, then rode 
across town to the Capitol where I sat in 
the Senate press gallery and tried to put 
down my impression of the press conference 
for a news story. When I told her I was 
very sorry that my idea of what the Presi- 
dent had actually said was rather vague 
and my main impression was that of a very 
hot room, Miss McClendon said, “Don't 
worry, honey—we all feel that way.” 

Then we hurried to Speaker Raysurn’s of- 
fice, because he usually holds a short, in- 
formal press conference at 12 o’clock. A 
group of reporters was gathered around his 
door. 

I heard someone say, ‘“‘The Speaker can say 
more in a few grunts than anyone else can 
talking.” Mr. Raysurn didn’t hold his con- 
ference after all, and I missed the opportu- 
nity of judging for myself whether he was 
as articulate as all that. 





New Directions for Textiles 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. FRANK M. COFFIN 


oF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning the Cotton Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Agriculture opened hear- 
ings on H.R. 4033. The subcommittee 
encouraged discussion not merely on the 
legislation before it, but also on all pres- 
ent and future problems facing the cot- 
ton textile industry. 

I took advantage of the opportunity 
to take a long look ahead at this indus- 
try. With the thought that my remarks 
may help stimulate a new vigor and new 
directions in our efforts, I am inserting 
at this point the testimony which I gave 
to the Cotton Subcommittee this morn- 
ing: 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to dwell for a 
few moments on what I think is the true 
significance of these hearings on the cotton 
textile industry. It lies not in the specific 
provisions of the legislation being discussed 
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today. Nor does it lie in the mere fact that 
the cotton textile industry is beset with grave 
problems, which can be clearly seen behind 
the current flurry of welcome activity in 
rebuilding inventories. 

The deepest significance in these hearings, 
in my opinion, lies in the fact that in cotton 
textiles the United States faces its first 
postwar challenge to one of ifs traditional 
industries. I am not speaking of such tem- 
porary challenges as that which the influx of 
small cars has posed to the automobile in- 
dustry. Nor am I speaking of potential 
threats posed by resurging European indus- 
try. I am referring to an existing, perma- 
nent capacity in cotton textiles, which will 
inevitably multiply itself in the next decade. 

Not only do we face fierce competition from 
Japan, Hong Kong, England, Italy, and India, 
but we are on the verge‘of dramatic starts 
in this industry in scores of the countries 
taking their first steps toward industrializa- 
tion. Moreover, the textile export potential 
of the six European countries forming the 
Common Market (European Economic Com- 
munity) is estimated to undergo dramatic 
growth. 

In short, we are feeling the first impact 
of world industrialization in cotton textiles. 
The real question lurking behind the 
statistics is: How should this challenge be 
met? The answer is critical today for cotton 
textiles, and it is vital for many other indus- 
tries in the years ahead. 

The time has come to shake off com- 
placency, to be dissatisfied with temporary 
expedients, to take a long look ahead, to 
clarify feasible objectives, and to follow such 
policies, in business and in Government, as 
will help us achieve these objectives. This, 
I submit, should be the charter and the 
philosophy of the new Textile Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

These are the areas in which we should be 
doing basic factfinding, thinking, and policy 
formation: 

INFORMATION: WORLD SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


First, since our U.S. cotton textile indus- 
try does not operate in a vacuum, it is only 
the heart of commonsense to get a clear and 
detaiied picture of the state of cotton tex- 
tile manufacturing throughout the world, 
including projected trends over the next 10 
to 15 years. This would place in perspective 
our own industry and its prospects. In 
other words, what do we face? This kind 
of information is essential to sound busi- 
ness decisions and sound government policy. 
The obtaining, analysis, and diffusion of this 
information can only be done by the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Equally important is a picture of the 


present and prospective markets for cotton 
textiles throughout the world. This is vital 
in order to help us analyze the potential 
threat to us of increasing world capacity. 
It is also important for us to be on the 
alert for new markets overseas for our own 
products. This kind of information should 
not be gathered only once, but should be 
kept up tw date, and placed at the service 
of our industry. We ought also to know 
more about the cotton production and man- 
ufacturing capacity of Red China. We 
should not be afraid to explore the effect of 
expanded trade in food and fiber between 
ourselvés and our allies and Red China. The 
importance of greater diversion of Japanese 
and Hong Kong cotton textile products to 
the Asian mainland is obvious. 

The Textile Advisory Committee should 
imaginatively seek legitimate ways in which 
our Government apparatus can help spark 
a new, systematic, and aggressive exploita- 
tion of new world markets. For example, 
_ through cooperation between the Depart- 

ments of Commerce and State, it could, 
from time to time, bring together design 
and sales experts in the industry and eco- 
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nomic attachés from our many diplomatic 

posts abroad to discuss market opportuni- 

ties, style and design preferences, etc. 
RESEARCH 

Our second requirement—after we know 
more about present and probable world 
conditions of supply and demand—is to 
possess more knowledge about domestic sup- 
ply and demand, and about the uses of 
textile products. The sixth recommenda- 
tion of the Pastore report is pertinent and 
thought-provoking on this point: 

“6. It is evident that the textile industry 
needs and wishes to have an expanded re- 
search program. The dilemma facing the 
industry has been how to finance the addi- 
tional research that is needed in the face of 
dwindling earnings. We recommend that 
some proportion of customs duties collected 
on textile products entering the United 
States be used to finance research—espe- 
cially basic research designed to find new 
end uses for textile products, and economic 
research which would aid the industry in 
planning its future production program. 
Some of this research could be conducted by 
existing Government agencies. But grants 
could also be made to universities and other 
research organizations capable of effectively 
assisting the textile industry. There is a 
need, for example, for sound projections of 
the future industrial and consumer demand 
for textile products; for a well-conceived 
and carefully exected program of market 
research and for an expanded program of 
basic research to develop new industrial and 
consumer uses for fibers and fabrics. The 
Textile Interagency Committee mentioned 
in our first recommendation could be as- 
signed the responsibility of supervising the 
program of research activities suggested 
here.” 

Although basic textile research should be 
stepped up, there is also a need for utilizing 
the fruits of existing research. It seems to 
me worth some exploration to look into the 
extent to which there are useful but unused 
ideas which have been the subject of patent 
applications, both successful and unsuccess- 
ful. The Small Business Administration 
publishes a monthly bulletin of newly pat- 
ented products in which small business 
firms might be interested. It would seem to 
me a wholly legitimate function for Govern- 
ment to help its “crisis industries” to the 
extent of improving the dissemination of 
useful ideas. 

COSTS 


The third major area of attention—and 
perhaps the most obvious—is that of costs 
of operation. 

The cost of plant and equipment can be 
made less burdensome—in effect, can be re- 
duced—by more realistic depreciation rates 
to refiect the customary three-shift opera- 
tion. Again, I can do no better on this 
point than to quote the seventh recommen- 
dation of the Pastore report: 

“7. Depreciation rates now contained in 
Bulletin F of the Internal Revenue Service 
are obsolete. These rates are based on the 
assumption that textile machinery is oper- 
ated on an average of 2,000 hours per year. 
With three-shift operations, much textile 
equipment in this country is operated at 
6,000 hours per year, and the useful life of 
such equipment is correspondingly short- 
ened. The current, long-term depreciation 
rates are hampering investment in an in- 
dusry which must step up its moderniza- 
tion program if it is to remain viable. We 
recommend that at the earliest opportunity 
the Internal Revenue Service publish a re- 
vised schedule of depreciation rates, tak- 
ing into account current industry practices 
which would permit a more rapid writeoff 
of new equipment for tax purposes.” ° 
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The most glaring, and most indefensible, 
shackle on the cotton textile industry is the 
present two-piece system under which all 
oversea mills can purchase our cotton at a 
34-percent discount, which is denied the 
domestic mills. The gap between prices of 
cotton to foreign and domestic mills has 
recently widened. I doubt that, in the long 
run, it is wise to give such a discount, 
merely to aid the movement of our cotton 
crop. Present legislation, passed last year, 
is intended, over a period of years, to re- 
move the two-price system. In the mean- 
time, so long as there is.any differential, 
there is an acute injustice being committed 
every day to our cotton industry. Its very 
existence is justification for the kind of 
countervailing duty to compensate for the 
differential, as described in the 9th recom- 
mendation of the Pastore report, and for 
H.R. 4033 and S. 314. 

The first order of business of the new 
Textile Committee should be to find ways 
and means to expedite termination of the 
two-price system, and interim methods of 
compensation to the industry. 

Apart from plant, equipment, and ma- 
terials, the third major item of cost is 
productivity. This, in the last analysis, 
depends greatly on the efficiency of equip- 
ment and method. Private and govern- 
mental research activities, of course, lead to 
this end, as well as more effective dissem- 
ination of existing knowledge. There will 
be, increasingly, another source of ideas and 
techniques tending to improve productivity. 
It is.the techniques employed by other 
countries. Although much of textile pro- 
duction techniques may remain shielded 
by the cloak of trade secrets, much of it— 
as in this country—is commonly known and 
often published. Again, the Textile Com- 
mittee would perform a valuable service 
if it could enlist the efforts of the State and 
Commerce Departments in the systematic 
collection and distribution of all relevant 
information. 


TRADE POLICY 


A sensitive administration of quotas by 
categories, fluctuating according to chang- 
ing conditions, would seem to be increas- 
ingly necessary during the next 5 years, 
unless the industry’s share of the domestic 
purchasing dollar greatly improves. Per- 
haps more useful than the quota itself is 
the certainty that it would be promptly ap- 
plied to avoid a massive invasion of a cate- 
gory or drastic price disorder. That is, if 
a manufacturer in country X were to know 
that_ overemphasis by him in a particular 
line would predictably bring the imposi- 
tion of a category quota, the possibility 
is that he would not make too heavy an 
investment in tooling up for a short-lived 
venture. Hence, it may be well for the Tex- 
tile Committee to frame a statement of 
policy which, if adopted by the Executive, 
would serve notice on other countries that 
there would be no bonanzas for overconcen- 
tration on particular lines. 

A modest but helpful achievement would 
be the faster processing of escape clause and 
peril point cases. There is some. merit to 
certainty about such matters, whether a deci- 
sion is favorable or not. 

FOREIGN AID 


The fourth recommendation of the Pas- 


tore report was restrained and reasonable. - 


It did not call for purchase of all textile 
commodities in the United States. What it 
said was this: 

“4, What we suggest is that careful study 
be made of the long-run consequences of 
further nm of world textile capacity 
before additional grants be made to other 
countries to expand their own textile pro- 
duction for the international market. There 
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need be no fear of a lack of other invest- 
ment outlets. And while the textile indus- 
try is attractive to underdeveloped countries 
because of the large number of jobs created 
per dollar of investment, there are numerous 
alternative investment opportunities which 
would provide new job opportunities and 
rising income in those countries.” 

As the result of two amendments to the 
Mutual Security Act which I sponsored last 
year, no development loan can be made with- 
out a consideration of the impact of the loan 
on our domestic economy. Moreover, stud- 
ies must be made of the impact of our en- 
tire mutual security program on our econ- 
omy. There have been, in Sudan, and 
Ethiopia, loans approved for the establish- 
ment of textile mills. In accordance with 
the new loan criterion, the possible impact 
on our economy was carefully considered. 
However, what was not considered was (1) 
whether, in the foreseeable future, the coun- 
try in question could be a customer of the 
United States or any of our competitors; 
and (2) how such a country fitted into the 
worldwide picture I have mentioned before. 
That is, if India could be expected to sup- 
ply Sudan in the next decade, or if Sudan 
eventually could be a cash customer of ours, 
or of India, or of Japan, then it is not far- 
sighted to assist such countries to enter the 
industry. Nor is it a favor to them. 

It may therefore be appropriate for addi- 
tional and very stringent criteria to be in- 
voked whenever US. assistance for ‘competi- 
tion to our crisis industries is sought. 

On the positive side, Public Law 480 
should not be abandoned as a useful means 
of assisting the industry. -Last year Con- 
gress added cotton textile products to the 
list of goods which could be sold overseas 
for local currency. . In the case of textiles, 
local currency could be received as payment 
for only the raw material part of the cost. 
The remainder had to be paid in dollars. 
The Department of Agriculture, it is only 
fair to say, did not view this amendment with 
approval. It has never made serious efforts 
to make this provision helpful. It has not 
surveyed markets to see if a deal for part local 
currency, part dollars would appeal to a 
buyer. 

It may well be that more careful and sym- 
pathetic exploration of the possibilities of 
Public Law 480 would be fruitful. For ex- 
ample, resort to Public Law 480 could be 
conditioned on a depresed condition in tex- 
tiles. It could be viewed as a counter cyclical 
weapon. 

STABILITY IN THE INDUSTRY 

Recently the industry has experienced 2- 
year cycles of prosperity and depression. Let 
me quote from page 10 of the Pastore report: 

“One factor contributing to the periodic 
variations in textile output is the poor state 
of knowledge in the industry about the in- 
ventory situations at a given time and. its 
effects on future prices. This is due to the 
lack of reliable and timely statistical data on 
the general state of the market; i. e., the re- 
lationship between production and inven- 
tories or the flow of goods through the pro- 
duction and marketing pipelines. Some in- 
dustry spokesmen testified that there is need 
for greater discipline within the industry, 
and suggested that improved statistical data 
would permit mill managements to gear pro- 
duction more closely to the current level of 
demand.” 

Not only could the Textile Committee ini- 
tiate the collection and publication of this 
data, but it could itself, by virtue of its 
meetings and discussions, be a major stabil- 
izing force, a source of discipline voluntarily 
acted upon by the industry. At least the 
effort seems well worth making. Naturally, 
all possible antitrust implications would 
have to be thoroughly studied. 





Only in the context of a determination to 
take the long view and to help textiles sur- 
vive and prosper in a new world of omni- 
present competition does a bill such as H.R. 
4033 or S. 314 make sense. Without atten- 
tion to these other matters, the industry 
faces a future of the most vigorous competi- 
tion, ill to meet it. The export 
subsidy of H.R. 4033 would help slow down 
the rate at which the boat sinks. 

Mr. Howard Troutman, vice president of 
the Bates Manufacturing Co., has described 
the current relationship between Uncle Sam 
and the textile industry as a fairweather 
partnership. I have attempted to describe 
a relationship between coach and player. 
There are certain things Uncle Sam can do 
to prepare the cotton textile industry for 
its toughest competition. It can help get 
and. spread the facts of life today and tomor- 
row. It can help stimulate basic technical 
and economic research. It can dramatically 
lower costs of operation through realistic 
depreciation rates and abolition of the 34 
percent discrimination against domestic 
plants in cotton pricing. It can more sen- 
sitively administer the safety valves of quo- 
tas, and escape clauses, It can help acquire 
and distribute information on foreign mar- 
kets and foreign techniques. It can exer- 
cise restraint when asked to add to the 
world’s textile capacity by loan or grant. It 
can, particularly in times of textile depres- 
sion, distribute textile products under Pub- 
lic Law 480 to needy peoples. And it can 
aid the discipling of the industry by the 
collection and analysis of production, sales, 
and inventories data. 

No one of these things can be called a 
crutch. There are other industries and 
economic pursuits where much more in the 
nature of Government assistance is both 
asked and received: 

Let these things be done, however, and 
watch our cotton textile industry enter 
the lists without despair. But, first, take 
the shackles off its feet. 





Fraternal Order of Eagles Supports Youth 
Conservation Corps Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, an 
excellent article explaining the proposed 
Youth Conservation Corps was published 
in the August-September 1959 issue of 
the Eagle magazine. Author of the arti- 
cle is the originator of the Youth Con- 
servation Corps bill, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY]. As a cosponsor of Senator 
HuMPHREY’s proposal, I heartily endorse 
the sentiments expressed in his article. 
When we consider the great gains for 
conservation made by the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps under Franklin D. Roose- 
velt during the 1930’s, we can realize 
that the Youth Conservation Corps in 
our own time faces a similar challenge 
and necessity. 

It is appropriate that the periodical 
of the Fraternal Order of Eagles should 
publish this article by Senator Hum- 
PHREY, use the Eagles have crusaded 
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for many other causes such as social se- 
curity and jobs after 40. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by Senator Huspert H. HuMPHREY, 
entitled “Why Not a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps?” be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cle was ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
orp, as follows: 

Wuy Nort A YOUTH CONSERVATION CoRPS? 

(By Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY ) 


Senator, these boys just have nothing to 
do. They live in the street, they are bored 
with life, and about the only thing they 
have td look forward to is the next “rumble.” 

The man who said this to me knows what 
he is talking about. He is the pastor of a 
large church who has studied the mounting 
problem of juvenile delinquency and has de- 
voted a good part of his life to helping un- 
derprivileged youngsters. He has not gained 
insight into juvenile delinquency by merely 
reading newspapers, reports, and studies. He 
has been educated in this fleld by spending 
long and heartbreaking hours beside the desk 
sergeants, the juvenile court judges, and the 
superintendents of reform schools. He has 
learned firsthand of the awful waste of young 
minds and bodies, and he is frightened. 

“Too often we take the easy course of pun- 
ishment and confinement, and so compound 
the tragedy rather than to strive for solu- 
tions which deal with the root of the prob- 
lem. We must find them something to be 
proud of, some work so that at the end of 
the day they can have a feeling of accom- 
plishment—a feeling they have contributed 
something worthwhile and that they are 
needed,” my friend said. 

He was right, of course, and from that 
moment on I have been seeking means to 
aid these youngsters who are doomed to use- 
less lives unless they can be shown the cor- 
rect path. 

No one knows better than myself that I 
do not have all of the answers, but after a 
good deal of thought and consultation with 
authorities in the field I do have a plan I 
think would be of invaluable assistance to 
these boys and, at the. same time, be of 
lasting benefit to our country. It is a plan 
which would aid in halting not only the 
erosion of the moral fiber of our young peo- 
ple, but also the forces which are constantly 
eroding and destroying our forests and plains. 

My plan, which I have laid before the 
Senate as a bill, calls for the establishment 
of a pilot Youth Conservation Corps of ap- 
proximately 150,000 young men. They would 
be enrolled in units of 50 boys and assigned 
to Federal conservation agencies. Recruit- 
ment, overall budgetary control, responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of minimum 
standards for working hours, and health and 
educational programs would be vested in a 
director under the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Essentially, these 
are the provisions of the bill: 

1. Young men who have reached their 
16th birthday would be permitted to enroll 
in the program. They would receive food, 
lodging, clothing, transportation, and be paid 
on a scale identical to that of any Army 
private. 

2. They would be put into on-the-job 
training situations throughout the conser,, 
vation field, receiving vigorous work under 
careful supervision. 

3. In addition to the training they would 
receive from professional conservation peo- 
ple, 20 percent of their time would be de- 
voted to other vocational and academic 
training. 

Our objectives, as was mentioned pre- 
viously, are twofold, First, we want to help 
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these young men by giving them an oppor- 
tunity to work on useful, constructive, and 
lasting projects. This, together with guid- 
ance and a chance to get some education 
which otherwise might not be available 
would be their therapy. 

The Nation itself would benefit immeas- 
urabiy, not only by regaining the usefulness 
of these young citizens, but we could do 
much to preserve our natural resources by 
taking steps to halt the destruction taking 
Place in our vast public lands. Each year 
fires which could be prevented, floods that 
could be eradicated are. laying waste to 
thousands upon thousands of acres of forest 
and fertile plains—all this at a time when 
the Forest Service predicts our future needs 
for lumber and wood products will “be far 
greater than estimated yields. 

No one who walks today through the 
green young forests—which in the early 
thirties were barren, burned-over tracts of 
waste—can fail to recognize the wonderful 
contribution made at that time by the boys 
who worked in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. No one who visits our national parks 
can deny credit to the young men who, 25 
years ago, did so much to beautify and pre- 
serve these arcas which are now enjoyed by 
millions of Americans each year. The re- 
latively small investment we made in the 
CCC has returned handsome dividends even 
though we were not aware of the many ad- 
vanced methods of conservation now avail- 
able. 

The Youth Conservation Corps could do 
much more by utilizing modern scientific 
methods in checking duststorms, floods, and 
forest fires. These young men could make 
vast contributions to future generations by 
adding to our ability to produce the food, 
fiber, shelter, water, and recreational areas 
our ever-expanding population will demand. 
I am convinced that, if given this chance, 
thousands of the boys who now roam the 
streets—unemployed and with nothing but 
time on their hands—would welcome the op- 
portunity to spend a year or two in the great 
outdoors. 

I am happy to say that this proposal has 
been received with enthusiasm from persons 
in all walks of life. 

It has been most gratifying, and I am de- 
termined to press forward in my efforts to 
acquaint as many people as possible with 
what I believe is the vast potential of this 
proposal. If we can do this, I am sure that 
support for the program will be widespread. 

The opportunity is here—not only to solve 
the “just nothing to do” statement of my 
pastor friend, but to strengthen the moral 
and mental fiber of our troubled youth and 
to enhance our Nation’s natural resources as 
well. 





Letter in Support of Equal Pricing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY... Mr. Speaker, under 
Seave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
Mr. Roy Clapper, a businessman from 
Linecin, Ill. Mr. Clapper has written 
Mr. George Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business-in support of my equal pricing 
bill, H.R. 2729, which is before the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
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It is a pleasure to bring Mr. Clapper’s 
views on this legislation to the attention 
of this body: 

CLAPPER’S, 


Lincoln, Il., August 3, 1959. 

Mr. GEorceE Burcer, 

Vice President, National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, Washington Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Georce: I have just finished reading 
your statement of July 21, 1959, regarding 
H.R. 2729. It leaves me breathless. It is 
@ masterpiece. I wish every independent 
businessman in the United States were forced 
to read it or pay a $1,000 fine, or go to jail 
for 2 months, or both. 

To me, the passage of H.R. 2729 is as vital 
to the future of independent business, as 
each individual's heart is to him. 

What can we do in the field to help move 
H.R. 2729 into law? I would like to have 
quite a few copies of the printed hearings. 

Cordially yours, 
Roy CLAPPER. 





Appointment of Douglass Cater to the 
Chair of Journalism at Princeton Uni- 
versity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr: Presi- 
dent, I wish to congratulate Princeton 
University. It has founded a new chair 
of journalism and public relations, and 
the first occupant of that chair will be 
one of the most distinguished and per- 
ceptive Washington commentators, 
Douglass Cater. 

I have known Doug Cater for many 
years. In common with most of my 
colleagues, I have developed a high 
respect for his abilities and for his 
thoroughness. 

It would have been difficult for Prince- 
ton University to have found a better 
man for this assignment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an article from the New York Times 
concerning Doug Cater’s appointment. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rscorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 11, 1959] 
PRINCETON OFfrers First JouRNALISM—NEW 

Course To SrTart In FaLi—Caprro.t Cor- 

RESPONDENT To Conbuct SEMINARS 

Princeton, N.J., August 10.—Princeton 
University will offer its first course in jour- 
nalism and public relations in the coming 
academic year. 

Following @ 2-year study by a special 
faculty committee on how such a course 
could best be integrated into a liberal arts 
institution, the university has established a 
chair in journalism and public relations. It 
utilized bequests totaling half a million 
dollars. 

The professorship honors Edwin F. Ferris, 
and his widow, M. E. Cornelia Ferris, former 
residents of Dunmore, Pa., whose estates left 
the funds for it. Mr. Ferris was an 1899 
graduate of Princeton. He had served as 
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financial editor of the New York Herald and 
as business manager of the Scranton Truth. 


OTHER SEMINARS PLANNED 


Douglass Cater, 36-year-old Washington 
correspondent for the Reporter magazine and 
author of “The Fourth Branch of Govern- 
ment,” will be the first incumbent of the 
chair. 

He will serve during the first term of the 
coming academic year and conduct weekly 
seminars under the auspices of the Woodrow 
Wilson School of Public and International 
Affairs. Other journalists will conduct sub- 
sequent seminars on temporary appointments 
in the initial stages of the program. Eventu- 
ally a permanent appointment will be made, 

The three-member faculty committee that 
made the study consulted a number of prac- 
ticing journalists who were familiar with 
Princeton to get their ideas. According to 
J. Douglas Brown, dean of the faculty, the 
seminars “will explore intensively the man- 
ner in which the modern-day journalist 
assists in the process of policy formation and 
execution in both the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the Government through 
the communication of information and the 
refiection of public opinion.” 


PRINCIPLES SET FORTH 


The faculty committee outlined these basic 
principles for consideration in the new pro- 
gram of instruction: 

“That ‘the [journalism] profession needs, 
and needs desperately at this time, young 
men who have a sound training in liberal 
studies, with a specialty such as economics, 
politics, public affairs, or natural science; 

“That such young men should also have 
been made aware, through their Princeton 
education, of the great current events in 
their historical perspective; 

“That they should also have had train- 
ing in the writing of compository prose which 
would emphasize the necessity for lucid 
definition and apt analogy and would en- 
able them to engage and hold the interest 
of the public in abstruse subjects.” 

In its initial stages, the public-relations 
aspects of the Ferris program will supple- 
ment courses already in the curriculum, in- 
cluding those in the Wilson School as well 
as those-in the departments of English, 
politics, and psychology. 





The Labor Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, today this 
body begins debate on one of the most 
controversial and émotionally charged 
problems that we have had to. face thus 
far—the consideration of labor-man- 
agement reform legislation. 

It is perhaps the most important as 
well, not because of the fact that there 
exists flagrant abuse of power on the 
part of certain labor leaders; it is im- 
portant because the type of labor-man- 
agement reform legislation we pass will 
affect every person in these United 
States. 

It is because of the widespread effect 
such legislation will have on the daily 
lives of all our citizens that we must 
avoid extremes in this field. 
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Labor-management reform proposals 
have beén supercharged with emotion. 
Extremists, thinking only of their own 
areas of special interests, have promoted 
one proposal above another. 

The principal purpose of this legisla- 
tion is to eliminate the corruption, the 
racketeering, the gangsterism, the mis- 
use of funds, the coercion, and all the 
evils that have been brought to public 
attention: through congressional com- 
mittees. Its principal purpose is not, 
nor should it be, to impede the growth 
and function of legitimate. unions, or to 
destroy the rights the working man has 
gained over the past years in one sweep- 
ing, ill-considered, and hasty action. 

A New York Times editorial in the edi- 
tion of Saturday, August 8, 1959, ex- 
presses serious thought along these lines, 
and I should like to bring it to the atten- 
tion of this body by inserting this edi- 
torial in full. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue Lasor BILLS 


There is hardly any field of legislation 
more difficult than that dealing with the 
regulation of labor unions. We have passed 
in about a quarter of a century from a stage 
in which it was deemed necessary to protect 
the basic rights of labor to a stage in which 
great labor organizations not only can bar- 
gain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, but command powers 
comparable with those of the greatest of 
our corporations and of our industrial or- 
ganizations. In the situation which exists 
today we have to redefine the rights of the 
individual, whether the individual is a 
member or prospective member of a union, 
whether he is an employer or member of an 
employer’s organization, or whether he is one 
of those ironically rare creatures who truly 
represent the general public. 

The President on Thursday evening gave 
his support to the most drastic of the pend- 
ing labor bills. He called the Landrum- 
Griffin measure “a good start toward a real 
reform bill containing many of the correc- 
tive provisions I have urged.” To George 
Meany, AFL-CIO president, this same bill 
is unacceptable because, as Mr. Meany ar- 
gued in his own radio speech, it penalizes 
legitimate practices of legitimate unions. 

It would be folly for any layman to en- 
dorse any of the pending labor bills as 100 
percent perfect. What we can do is to indi- 
cate objectives. These might be listed as 
follows: first, a requirement of financial in- 
tegrity and open accounting on the part of 
union officials; second, honest and frequent 
elections to make certain that labor leaders, 
like political leaders, are held responsible to 
their constituents; third, that the bargain- 
ing processes be orderly and their results 
made public; fourth, that innocent parties 
be protected against secondary boycotting 
and against what the President calls black- 
mail picketing, or any other kind of unfair 
coercion, and, fifth, that labor be guaranteed 
against the intrusion of crooks and gang- 
sters into its unions. 

This is, as Mr. Meany said in his opening 
sentence, a critical moment in the history of 
American labor. It is also a critical moment 
in our society, for this is an issue of power 
in which the rights of the individual and the 
rights of the community are involved. We 
would not redtice organized labor to the rel- 
atively weak position it occupied 25 years 
ago. On the other hand, we must be sure 
that economic power is reasonably well bal- 
anced, and that it is wisely and humanely 
used—and this principle applies to the great 
employer groups as well as to the great labor 
groups. 


We think the pending bills should be re- 
examined, and particularly that the provi- 
sions of the Landrum-Griffin bill ought to 
be put under the microscope to make sure 
that in penalizing the wrong practices of 
some labor leaders they do not interfere 
with any right and proper practices of the 
great majority of honest and conscientious 
labor leaders. 





The South Is the Negro’s Best Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wish to bring to the at- 
tention of the Senate an article appear- 
ing in the State, of Columbia, S.C., dated 
August 9, 1959, entitled ‘“The South Is the 
Negro’s Best Friend,” written by Isaiah 
Hennie, a Negro teacher born in South 
Carolina and living in South Carolina. 

Mr. President, this article can hardly 
be improved hy my comment, other than 
to say it is one of the finest presentations 
of general conditions in the South re- 
garding race relations and the oppor- 
tunities of Negro citizens that I have ever 
read. 

To quote from the author: 

“The Negro’s progress is virtually un- 
limited in the South.” 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
article together with the editor’s note 
giving information concerning the au- 
thor, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
and editor’s n were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the State, Columbia, S.C., Aug. 9, 

1959] 
THE SoutH Is THE NEGRO’s BEST FRIEND 
(By Isaiah Hennie) 

There have been scores of books which 
have attempted to depict the plight of 
Southern Negroes. Some authors have 
scratched the surface, some probed deeply, 
while others have grossly exaggerated, yelping 
“wolf” when, there was actually no “wolf.” 
Notwithstanding the fact that everything has 
not been peaches and cream for Southern 
Afro-Americans, things are not as bleak as 
some might have you believe, not by a long 
shot. 


Periodically, there might occur in isolated 
places minor flareups and misunderstand- 
ings between the races, but Southern Negroes 
are really living the good life. They aren’t 
merely existing as are some of his fellow men 
in ymany of the large, metropolitan cities, 
where everything is hustle and bustle; where 
no one seems to have his neighbor’s welfare 
at heart; where nobody seems to care when 
you're ill, broke, ill clad, poorly housed, des- 
titute; in short, where no one gives a hoot 
about you. 

WHITES ARE FRANK 

There is but one major factor which has 
brought about such for Southern 
Negroes: Southern white people. Yes, you 
heard right, I said Southern whites. For 
they are the Negro’s best friend. Better 
thinking whites are sypathetic, patient, and 
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possess a deep compassion for the less for- 
tunate. Let us get the record straight now, 
once and for all: Southern white people de 
not pretend. If they don’t like you, you'll 
soon know it. They don’t put on a false face, 
as I’ve been told some do in the big cities; 
they don’t smile at you as a ruse and get 
closer to stab you in the back, but are frank, 
right to the point. And that is no mean 
compliment, for nothing is as lewd as decep- 
tion. 
INCIDENTS 


I should like to cite some incidents to sub- 
stantiate my contention that the average 
right-thinking southerner has deep compas- 
sion for his fellow man, Negroes included. 

Several years ago, in Anderson County, 
S.C., a group of Negro boys were swimming 
in a creek, when suddenly, one started 
drowning. The others yelled frantically 
for help, which attracted a white man, driv- 
ing a furniture truck, who stopped, ran to- 
ward the bank. “Don’t worry, son, I'll save 
you,”’ the white man hollered, pulling off his 
clothing. Unfortunately, both went under; 
they drowned. I didn’t learn whether the 
stricken boy grabbed the white man in a vital 
spot, while in his death throes, or whether 
the rescuer was stricken. But I do know 
that this was one of the most outstanding 
feats of heroism in the annals of human his- 
tory. Tears streamed down my. cheeks as 
I read of the tragedy, for I could well visu- 
alize a young man, about 30, just beginning 
to take his place in life, with a brilliant 
future before him, suddenly losing his life. 
But the manner in which he lost his life 
was more important. A national organiza- 
tion gave his family a posthumous citation 
for his vain effort. 

In another remote section of South Caro- 
lina, a white couple raised a Negro boy, 
whose parents had died. His name was 
Willie; the couple developed a very keen in- 
terest in little Willie; there wasn’t any- 
thing Willie wanted that they didn’t try to 
get for him. Willie was treated as one of the 
family, and, when he reached school age, he 
was enrolled, and attended regularly. When 
about 12 Willie violated a school regulation, 
for which the principal punished him se- 
verely, leaving several welts on Willie. 

When Mr. , Willie’s adopted father, 
learned of this, he made a beeline for the 
school. He was infuriated. He gave the 
principal such a scolding the latter beat a 
hasty retreat, that very day. The white 
family contended that they sent little Willie 
to school to become educated, not to be un- 
mercifully manhandled by a hotheaded 
principal. It was the white family’s desire 
to make a doctor of Willie. However, Willie 
became a little bored with school, and, after 
finishing high school, was married, to the 
family’s dismay. They still loved little Willie 
though, for they bought him a fine six-room 
bungalow adjacent to theirs. They even set 
Willie up in a fine grocery business. Willie, 
now fully grown, with a family, is still em- 
bedded within the hearts of his white bene- 
factors. 





SOUTH MISREPRESENTED 


No, you don’t have to go afar to find white 
southerners who are kind, Christian-hearted, 
sincere in their undertakings. They are 
right around you, everywhere; you seldom 
read about them because the South’s enemies 
aren’t interested in this; but propaganda to 
the contrary, which would picture the South 
similar to one of Hitiler’s concentration 
camps, during World War II, as far as Negroes 
are concerned. 

I worked in a cafe one summer as dish- 
washer. The chief cook was a buxom 
Negress named Carrie. The proprietors, 
native South Carolinians, were very fond of, 
and devoted to Carrie, calling her Big 
Mamma. She had nursed and practically 
raised all of their three children, Mary, 
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Charles, and James, who gave Carrie great 
respect, apparently more than they gave their 
own parents. 

I recali a scolding Carrie gave Charlie one 
morning for his not making up his bed and 
cleaning the room. About a half-hour later, 
Carrie went upstairs to check the room. 
There was a look of anger on her oval face 
when she returned to the kitchen. Charlie 
was busy raiding the refrigerator in the 
pantry. To my utter surprise, I saw Carrie 
pull Charlie across her lap, slap him across 
his posterior anatomy about a dozen times. 
When she Iet him loose, Charlie went whim- 
pering into the dining room, where his par- 
ents were eating breakfast. 

“What's the matter, son?” the father in- 
quired. 

“Big Mamma spanked me,” he whined, 
wiping his face. “I didn’t make up the bed 
and clean my room on time.” 

“Well,” the mother interjected, “you must 
remember to do as Big Mamma tells you; 
she’s been taking care of you for all these 
years, and I know she wouldn't tell you any- 
thing wrong.” 

Charlie, a husky 17-year-old, made a hasty 
exit and made his bed. 

Big Mamma was highly respected by these 
whites. What she said was usually gospel 
final. And, when she died, her employers 
took her passing as seriously as Big Mamma’s 
immediate family. 

WHITE HELPERS 


Enroute from Orangeburg, S.C., last spring, 
I had car trouble. All of a sudden, the 
motor ran hot. I stopped at a service sta- 
tion, thinking the motor had developed 
trouble because of a crack in the motor, 
caused by the severe freeze the past winter. 

“No wonder it’s overheated, fellow, the 
attendant said. “The fan belt’s broken. I’m 
sorry, but I don’t carry them; but I’m sure 


you will find them at the next station, about 
4 miles up the road.” 

I was amazed at the very keen interest 
this young white lad had shown; he didn’t 


know me from Adam’s house cat. But he 
seemed to have been reared in a Christian 
atmosphere. He even tried to get a man 
with a truck to push me to the other sta- 
tion, but to no avail. 

Being very cautious, I finally made it to 
the station. The belt was available, all 
right; but there was no one to put it ox 
The only one on duty at the time, was a 
settled white lady, who said her colored 
attendant was off Wednesday afternoons. 
However, I waited, hoping someone would 
come along who'd help me. I didn’t have 
to wait very long, for soon, three white men 
arrived. They bought cold drinks and cig- 
arettes. The proprietress seemed to know 
one. She said: “Listen, Mr. Alford: This 
man bought a fan belt, but he can’t put it 
on. I wonder if you'd put it on for him.” 

“Sure,” he said. He finished his drink, lit 
a@ cigarette, rolled up his sleeves, then raised 
the hood. I could readily see that he knew 
something about an automobile. Five min- 
utes later, the fan belt was on. I asked 
him what did I owe him, and he answered: 

“Not one dime,” I'm glad I could help 
you.” 

“Oh, no sir,” I replied, reaching into my 
shirt pocket. I pushed a dollar bill in his 
pocket, and just as quickly as it takes you to 
say one, two, three, he rammed it right back 
into my pocket. 

“Like I said,” the white fellow said, wiping 
his hands, “I’m glad I could be of help to 
you. I may be on the highway needing 
help some day; you never can tell, you 
know.” 

T’ve related this good deed any number of 
times to groups, classes, and fraternal gath- 
erings. My contention is that you will find 
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kind, Christian-hearted, God-fearing people 
everywhere you may go, geographical barriers 
being not a determining factor. 


PENNSYLVANIA VISITOR 


I was recently in the company of a visitor 
from a large town in Pennsylvania, who was 
obsessed with all kinds of propaganda about 
our dear old South, lynching parties, laugh- 
ing barrels for Negroes, and a myriad of other 
falsehoods which she’d heard about the 
South: Well, it was my duty and pleasure 
to straighten her out. 

I began by giving her a nice lecture on 
the southern Negro’s progress: Excellent 
schools, churches, clubs, colleges, and homes. 
I summed it up by taking her on a sight- 
seeing tour of Columbia, our capital city, 
showing the modern, spacious, well-designed 
homes of Negroes, many of which are equal 
to the best in northern elite districts. 

My host was utterly surprised at what she’d 
seen. I told her that she'd only seen the 
surface; to observe more would have re- 
quired much more time. 

I emphasized that the South is 
promised land. The Negro’s destiny lies in 
the South, where his welfare is at heart, 
where he can pursue anything which he feels 
capable of undertaking, where there is vir- 
tually no limit to the heights to which he 
can ascend, the only prerequisite being thrift, 
honesty, courtesy, and minding one’s own 
business. 


the Negro’s 


PROSPEROUS NEGROES 


That's {s, in a nutshell. It is no hidden 
secret that some of the most prosperous 
farmers among Negroes are located in what 
is known as the Deep South. Look through 
any national Negro publication and more 
than likely you will. read something about 
this or that Negro farmer who won such and 
such a prize for poultry or livestock. More- 
over, scores of Negro farmers own their 
farms. 

Financially, economically, and socially, the 
southern Negro is making tremendous prog- 
ress, is vastly in the lead of his northern 
counterpart, for far too many Negroes in 
the North are merely existing, not living en- 
thusiastically, as are southern Negroes. The 
overwhelming majority of northern Negroes 
have their noses to the grinding stone, so 
to speak; they are continually on the go, 
ripping and romping; it’s work, work, and 
more work; but very high rent, groceries, 
and fuel, keep them on a treadmill. It’s 
forever “tote that bale,” “hue that stone,” 
“root little pig, or die.” There is Jacking in 
the large northern cities that serenity, 
peacefulness, contentment, and vigor which 
southern Negroes daily enjoy. 


TENSION RELIEVED 


Another point, on which I should like to 
talk briefly, is to attempt to prove my asser- 
tion that our southern white friends have a 
warm, affectionate feeling toward Negroes. 
In a mill town in the Piedmont area of 
South Carolina, a series of racial disturb- 
ances occurred during the last war period. 
On successive Saturday nights, Negroes had 
been manhandled and roughed up severely 
by some white rowdies. Feeling was tense; 
there was much taik of mass retaliation by 
Negroes. The mill president, a very wealthy 
man, who'd risen from obscurity to become 
a millionaire, saw the urgent need for 
intervention. 

The majority of whites and Negroes worked 
for him, which was very important. He 
went on the air at the local radio station, 
admonished that anyone caught molesting 
Negroes, or disturbing the peace, would be 
fired immediately. There were no more in- 
cidents, and soon everything returned to 
normalcy. 

These are the kindly deeds which are done 
so frequently all over the South, about 


. 
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which so many people never learn. To the 
stern critics of the South, I should like to 
remind them of an old adage: “There is so 
much bad in the best of us, and so much 
good in the worst of us, that it ill behooves 
any of us to talk about the rest of us.” 

Yes, there is so, so much bad in the so- 
called liberals, from points North; the bulk 
of them are false pretenders; maybe there 
are some who are not, but compared with 
the hypocritical type, they are like a lost 
ball in high weeds. 

Our good southern white people are frank, 
nondeceitful, won’t act as though they like 
you if they don’t, which is so vitally im- 
portant in our everyday relations. 


IN CHICAGO 


In Chicago, some 3 years ago, a Negro, a 
Korean veteran, moved into a predominantly 
white housing project. There was a tre- 
mendous protest from the whites, who re- 
sented the Negro’s presence. Windows were 
broken, pickets patrolled the area; the Chi- 
cago Police Department had to dispatch over 
300 police to prevent violence upon the Negro 
family. Police patrolled around the clock. 

This is a vivid picture of the hypocrisy of 
the so-called liberals. This incident would 
not have occurred in the South. Conversely, 
I know of many neighborhoods, in our dear 
South, where whites and Negros are neigh- 
bors. This is not said to condone this prac- 
tice, but rather to show that conditions are 
not half as bad as they are pictured by some 
radicals, who try to picture the South as 
some uncivilized, backwoods place, where 
everyone is ignorant. 

Over 90 percent of our Negro leaders and 
educators are southern Negroes. Two of the 
foremost, and most financially powerful 
Negro insurance companies—namely, the 
North Carolina Mutual, of Durham, and the 
Pilgrim, of Augusta, Ga., were organized and 
established in the South. I could go on and 
on, naming successful business organizations, 
and Negro individuals, who have reached the 
pinnacle of success right here in the South. 

There are no barriers to prevent Negroes 
who are progressive and have insight from 
rising. 

PROGRESS IN SOUTH 

The Negro’s progress is virtually unlimited 
in the South. I personally pity those who 
continually migrate northward, for most of 
these migrants eventually will end up in 
some slum area, some become wards of the 
welfare departments. 

The mass exodus continually goes on un- 
interrupted, night and day, year in and year 
out, to giant industrial cities, which are 
already overcrowded, with housing facilities 
way below par; exorbitant rents, caused 
partly by the Negro’s wanton disregard for 
property. ” 

Unfortunately, my people have, generally, 
a tendency to deface property. And there 
would seem to be justification for steep house 
rent, when the occupants persist in destroy- 
ing the property. I should know, for, as a 


‘ teacher, I have to be ever on the alert, lest 


some teenager should carve a desk with a 
pocket knife. 

Eprror’s Note.—Isaiah Hennie, a Negro, is 
teacher of history at John Ford High School 
in St. Matthews. He is a native of Columbia 
and a graduate of Booker T. Washington 
High School and Allen University. He lives 
at 1521 Harden Street in Columbia. His wife, 
Irene, teaches at Kirkwood Elementary 
School in Kershaw County. Hennie’s avo- 
cation is song writing. Two of his songs have 
been published and played on national net- 
works. “Leave It to Me” was recorded on 
Wings records (subsidiary of Mercury) by the 
Griffin brothers. “I Want To Be the Only 
One” was recorded under the Derrick label 
by Kip Anderson, a senior at Benedict Col- 
lege in Columbia. 
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Dancey in Russia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
~ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks~I wish to 
include the 17th and 18th articles of a 
series by Editor Charles L. Dancey 
appearing in the August 5 and 6 issues of 
the Peoria Journal Star respectively: 

Even Reps ENsoy MARINE HYMN 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 


ON THE Don River.—By the second ‘day I 
became a privileged character of the “Yuri 
Krimov” steaming up the Don. 

Among my new friends was Dmitri, who 
was @ party member and who presented me 
with a little leather pocket book of rules for 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

He also handed the officer of the watch a 
bottle of beer after which we two enjoyed the 
privilege of going up to the bridge whenever 
there was anything of interest to see. 

At one point he remarked to me that he 
was an “official” of some kind—or perhaps 
the word was “officer’—(they are similar in 
Russian and both almost like their word for 
“waitress’”) and he added: “You don’t have 
any friends in my kind of work.” 

He seemed like a fellow who needed a 
friend. I don’t think anyone can propa- 
gandize human nature out of existence. 

As we passed from the Don into the Volga 
canal (cameras strictly forbidden on deck 
from this point on) a group gathered in the 
bow with one young fellow playing his 
accordion, and they sang songs. 

They would take turns entertaining, also. 

“Say something.in English,” they said. 
And then they would all lean over to hear 
the words they didn’t understand. 

Finally, “Sing an American song,” they 
urged. 

I looked out across the dark waters, at the 
huge statues ahead flanking the gates of the 
first lock into what they proudly call the 
sea that Stalin made, and sang one chorus 
of the Marine Hymn. 

“Take off your glasses,” they urged. 

I took them off and pretended I could 
hardly see. . 

They laughed, and shouted jokingly, 
“Kraseevee, tak kraseevee” (So handsome.) 
and other joshing remarks. I turned to a 
huge portrait’-of Khrushchev reaching from 
the deck floor to the bridge deck above, 
still squinting without glasses and said: 
“Kto eo?” (Who's that?) 

They roared with laughter, the picture was 
so huge and so close. 

“Ah!” said I, slowly, “Eisenhower.” 

Reactions tell you a lot. They laughed 
twice as hard. 

“Yuri Krimev” I tried. More laughter, 
cries of “Nyet!” 

Finally, “Oh. Nikita—Nikita—what’s his 
last name?” 

And that closed out the “shutka” (joke) 
with gales of laughter. I didn’t have the 
guts to say “Leon Trotsky?” And I can’t 
help but feel that if it had been a picture 
of Stalin it wouldn’t have been funny. 

Finally, Lida, a teenager now working as 
an assistant librarian in Rostov (and a mem- 
ber of Komsomol, the Communist Youth 
organization—I know because she offered 
me her Komsomol pin) wrinkled up her 
forehead and asked: “Why are Negroes 
lynched in America?” 
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Dmitri swung angrily from the rail to her 
and said that same word that Alex had 
tossed out the day before, only Dmitri 
barked it at her; “Propaganda,” 


FLower Break Srarts Don Day 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 


On tHE Don River.—I got up at dawn (5 
o’clock) in time to see Masha, the poor girl 
whose job is it to scrub decks in the early 
morning and clean up cabins later in the day, 
let out a squeal from the deck below and 
run from our boat across a barge’ and over 
onto the bank of the river. 

There she was gathering wild flowers. She 
dashed back aboard with an armful as we 
pulled away again. From the upper deck I 
watched her arrange them into a large and a 
smgll bouquet. 

ree hours later when I returned from 
breakfast, there was the large bouquet in the 


main salon—the small bouquet in my little» 


cabin on the tiny desk there. 

At that breakfast I remarked that I was 
hungry—Jjust conversationally, and the wait- 
ress brought me an omelet that was tre- 
mendous, lapping all sides of the plate. 

Most of my friends aboard now call me 
“Char-lee”—they simply cannot manage 
“Chuck” at all—and occasionally I find one 
of them using the familiar form of the 
word “you” instead of the more polite form 
“yvwee” or “‘vash.” 

One of the men remarked flatly in conver- 
sation that “capitalism and communism are 
just words” and the question is how do we 
“get things done” in America. 

Forty-two years of carefully controlled one- 
sided information has created a people here, 
judging by those on the boat with reasonable 
amount of education, who are ravenous in 
their curiosity—about books and movies that 
are modern and that they are not allowed 
to see. 

One person told me I ought to go to Siberia 
where big things are being done. 

“Your Government won’t let me,’ I said. 

“Oh!” 

Another said I ought to go to Latvia and 
see the beautiful city of Riga. 

“Your Government won’t let me.” 

Loverheard a mechanic from the boat crew 
speculating that I was not a real tourist 
but as near as I could make it out some 
sort of a spy or saboteur—and the others 
quickly talked him down. 

Meanwhile, we climbed up through a series 
of locks into the manmade sea. “Stalin 
said build it, and it was built.” Then started 
to climb back down to the Volga through 
another series of locks. . 

Again we sat up until after midnight talk- 
ing. , 

At one point, I was talking to four fellows 
and they were talking pretty much about 
politics, and about Germany, too (one of 
them was a major of tanks who fought at 
Stalingrad) when a policeman in uniform 
came up and sat down very near by. (He 
may have boarded at one of the stops.) 

One of the men gave a kind of a “Jiggers, 
the cops,” warning gesture and word, and 
another fellow looked up—lI think it was 
Dmitri, and announced loudly what he 
thought about the nosey, blankety-blank po- 
lice. - 

The uniformed officer got up in embarrass- 
ment and walked away. 

As we approached Stalingrad, Ivan gave me 
his pocket pencil, and Lida and Alla came up 
and pressed on me a book by Turgenev. 

When the Intourist guide appeared at the 
dock, boarded, and approached, these friends 
quietly melted away. 

They were the only people I felt I had really 
gotten to know and like, and I hated to see 
ee go and to return to the forbidding miles 
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A Mess of Pottage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
question of Federal aid to education is 
the subject of a controversy which de- 
mands the attention of every citizen of 
this country. The dangerous effects of 
such a program must be judiciously con- 
sidered by every person who believes in 
fiscal responsibility and is opposed to 
dictated conformity upon people of di- 
vergent views. 

One of the outstanding educators of 
my State of South Carolina, Dr. James 
C. Kinard, has discussed the issue of 
Federal aid to education with rare pro- 
spection and objectivity. As a former 
president of Newberry College in New- 
berry, S.C., Dr. Kinard is eminently 
qualified to alert the citizenry to the 
dangers inherent in an extensive pro- 
gram of Federal doles and resultant Fed- 
eral control. It is for this reason that I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
of Dr. Kinard, appearing in the August 
6, 1959, edition of the prominent Aiken 
Standard and Review of Aiken, S.C., be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Aiken (S.C.) Standard and Review, 
Aug. 6, 1959] 


A MEgss oF PoTTAGE 
(By Dr. James C. Kinard) 


The National Education Association has 
won a well deserved position of prestige. Its 
membership is composed of administrators 
and teachers from the largest to the smallest 
schools. Steady pressure is constantly ex- 
erted to bring into the organization all who 
aré-engaged in the teaching pfofession. 

It seems to be generally accepted that the 
primary purposes are to raise teacher sal- 
aries to adequate levels, to improve edu- 
cational standards and to strengthen the 
physical facilities for the training of our 
youth. With such worthy objectives there 
can be no quarrel. 

But there are open to serious question 
some plans now apparent being ardently 
advocated. Many thoughtful citizens are 
concerned over the emphasis being given 
toward sectiring Federal grants for public 
school: education. They fear the inherent 
prospect of Government control over our 
schools. 

The proponents of this program try to as- 
sure us that there will be no such danger. 
But actual experience with other activities 
subsidized by Federal funds shows that 
Washington is not in the habit of appropri- 
ating tax money without having a hand in 
regulating its expenditure. It stands to rea- 
son that those who are held responsible for 
such grants will feel under obligation to 
supervise the spending. As an indication of 
the present trend there is talk of a “national 
curriculum.” This very clearly implies a 
standardized course of instruction for all 
schools and all pupils, regardless of local 
needs and adaptabiilty. The whole process 
of education is doomed to farcical failure 
if we come to the point of attempting to 
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put diplomas on an artificial mechanistic 
basis like automobiles rolling off the as- 
sembly line. 

In many communities today there are 
abandoned schools, once the centers of lo- 
cal pride and interest, which stand as piti- 
ful monuments to the current effort to 
measure the genuine worth of education in 
terms of big numbers. Mass production in 
education will not automatically provide a 
better trained citizenship for tomorrow. 

Let us not like Esau, sell our birthright 
for a mess of pottage, in this case the glam- 
our of Federal money. 





Khrushchev’s Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
somewhat concerned at the immense and 
massive security measures that are being 
forecast for the visit of Premier Khru- 
shchev to the United States in Septem- 
ber. I would hope that the conduct of 
this Nation of Americans will be formal 
and correct toward the visitor. 

There are considerable risks in the 
President’s invitation. Our national se- 
curity policies are subject to reappraisal 
everywhere by our allies and the neutrals 
in the light of our behavior. The 
prospect of emotional reaction, either 
favorable or unfavorable, could upset the 
pattern of international relations with- 
out any gain for peace. a: 

But, coming as he does upon the invi- 
tation of our President, the Premier is 
entitled to a chance to view this gréat 
country, its people and their accomplish- 
ments, without harassment or violence. 
I do not believe that the vast majority 
of the American people will look with 
favor on discourtesy and rudeness, even 
though they fully recognize the im- 
perialistic and aggressive policies of So- 
viet communism. 

The citizens of the United States are 
linked by bonds of family and principle 
to those who love freedom and justice 
on every continent, as the President him- 
self said in proclaiming Captive Nations 
Week last month. The best way all 
Americans can show their strength and 
firmness in support of this change in our 
national policy is by meeting this guest 
with formal dignity and responsibility. 

I would also like to call to the attention 
of the House, and request unanimous 
consent to do so, an editorial from the 
Hartford Courant, called “Suddenly, the 
Summit,” which I believe to be a fine, 
objective presentation of the issues 
herein. 

SuDpENLY, THE SUMMIT 

With President Eisenhower's announce- 
ment yesterday that Mr. Khrushchey is com- 
ing to this country, and extraordinary change 
in the cold war takes place. There have been 
springlike hints, but now suddenly it is 
real. We must welcome this change, with 
high hope. But we must be realistic about 
it. This exchange of visits, and all that 
goes with it im the way of the President's 
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visits to our allies abroad, may avoid world 
war III. But it cannot lessen the struggle 
between freedom and communism. 

Last November 27 Mr. Khrushchev issued 
his famous ultimatum on Berlin. We soon 
became aware that a Soviet attempt to force 
us out of Berlin might set off world war III, 
even without anyone's intending it that way. 
The Geneva Conference, where Mr. Gromyko 
was unbending—plainly at Mr. Khrushchev’s 
bidding—underlined the threat Now all 
is smiles. Mr. Nrxon, highest ranking in a 
whole stream of official and unofficial visitors 
to a once tightly sealed Russia, is allowed 
to speak our thoughts to the Soviet people 
uncensored. On top of that the impossible 
has happened. Mr. Khrushchev is coming 
here, and President Eisenhower is going to 
Russia. 

What does it mean? It does not, and cgn- 
not, mean that the cold war is beginning to 
end. Mr. Khrushchev says he will bury us, 


"and that our grandchildren will live under 


communism. Even without that, we should 
know enough by now to realize that Soviet 
Russia and communism will continue to 
threaten freedom and democracy through- 
out the lifetime of all now living, even yester- 
day’s babies. But this thaw in the cold war’s 
deadly climate can nevertheless mean some- 
thing extraordinary, something without 
precedent in the history of the world. 
Always, since the beginning, man has 
formed himself into rival, armed groups. It 
was so between Athens and Sparta, and in- 
deed long before that. It was so among the 
medieval barons, not only in Europe but in 
Asia. It was so among the kings who in the 
end won out over the barons. It was so 
again with the nation-states that came with 
Napoleon, right up to the time the 20th cen- 
tury great powers fought the world’s two 
greatest wars. The common thread was an 
armed rivalry that sooner or later, whether 


‘by calculation or by accident, always ex- 


ploded into warfare. 

With the invention of the hydrogen bombs 
there came something new. Now it doesn’t 
matter who is aggressor and who the in- 
tended victim. As long as the two sides 
are in readiness, once the big ones are let 
loose there follows mutual destruction. It 
is even possible that such a war might, 
through its fallout and other after effects, 
end all life on this planet. 

The leaders of both sides in the cold war’s 
armed rivalry are well aware of this. As 
long ago as 1954 President Eisenhower told 
us, “There is no longer any alternative to 
peace.” Therefore it now becomes possible, 
for the first time in history, that both sides 
may seek to achieve the ends hitherto always 
sought in war by peaceful means. Von 
Klausewitz’s famous statement was, “War is 
an instrument of policy. * * * The con- 
duct of war * * * is therefore policy itself, 
which takes up the sword in place of the 


- pen.” Now we may reverse that, and take 


up talking in place of firing ICBM’s. 

There are those who oppose the Russian 
dictator’s coming. But surely the over- 
whelming proportion of the American peo- 
ple will go along with the President. No 
one has to go out and cheer, or even to see 
our visitor, who doesn’t feel like it. But 
surely we are not so small of mind, so 
shrunken in our hearts, that the only way 
we can express ourselves is by giving our- 
selves over to a hatred that can end only in 
killing. Man reaches for a gun only when 
he faces problems too big for him to solve: 

Are we so small, so poor in mind and 
spirit, as that? President Eisenhower's in- 
vitation to the Soviet dictator is an act of 
affirmation that we are not. 

Well, then, what can come of it? The 
President made it clear in his extraordinary 
press conference yesterday that this is no 
meeting to negotiate on Berlin or any other 
outstanding East-West difference. He does 
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not conceive of it as a summit conference at 
all. And indeed it is not a summit meeting, 
in the present sense of four-power talks 
by heads of government to settle special 
differences. This is, however, a summit 
meeting in the sense used by Mr. Churchill 
earlier in the cold war, when he invented 
the. idea of talks “at the summit.” 

Mr. Churchill had in mind the wartime 
meetings of the Big Three, in which they 
coordinated the strategy that won the war. 
Now, as Mr. Nrxon puts it, we are not going 
to convert Mr. Khrushchev to freedom, any 
more than he is going to convert us to com- 
munism. But in addition to the first great 
hope—educating Mr. Khrushchev in Ameri- 
can .realities by what he can see for him- 
self—talks between the two national lead- 
ers will achieve the ultimate in talking 
things over instead of fighting them out. 

All this is positive, and hopeful. But 
lest the American people with their habit of 
great shifts in sentiment go too far in the 
other direction, let us be utterly clear in 
our minds about one thing: Mr, Khrushchev 
is never going to relax his determination to 
win the world for communism. No true 
Marxist ever can. They are dedicated to 
their dictatorial system, including its ulti- 
mate brutality, with a passion like that 
which sparked the religious wars between 
the Crusaders and the infidels. It is in the 
nature of communism to advance and re- 
treat, to zig and to zag, but never to give 
up its determination to communize the 
world, 

The big difference in Mr. Khrushchev is 
this: Ever since his famous speech of 1956 
to the Twentieth Party Congress, in which he 
debunked Stalin, he has preached the novel 
doctrine that communism might win by 
peaceful means instead of in the Marxist 
mythology’s inevitable final war with a dy- 
ing capitalism. He still boasts of his rockets 
and his H-bombs. He still says that com- 
munism will fight if we want war. But he 
also talks of outstripping us economically, 
and of beating us in the admiration and af- 
fection of the world’s people. 

This visit should help us to see if this may 
be. If so, the cold war may continue cold 
indefinitely, perhaps without ever becoming 
hot. Either way there must be an unyield- 
ing struggle for supremacy. But it is now 
possible that there may be a choice between 
peaceful competition, and the grim futility 
of mutual destruction, The President’s move 
shows that we are ready for the peaceful 
way, if we can have it. 





Oregon Juvenile Judges Association En- 
dorses Youth Conservation Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Oregon Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 
meeting in convention in Eugene, Oreg., 
during the week of July 27 though July 
31, 1959, passed a resolution to provide 

youth with an opportunity to work which 
endorses S. 812, to create a Youth Con- 
servation Corps, which I am cosponsoring 
in the Senate. I ask unanimous consent 
that this indication of support for the 
YCC program be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp for the information of the 
Senate. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

A ReEso.tvurion To Proving YourH WITH AN 
OpporTuUNITY To WorK 


Whereas the lack of opportunity for em- 
ployment and the lack of educational pro- 
visions for boys are significant factors in the 
ever present and expanding problem of juve- 
nile delinquency; and 

Whereas the establishment of such a pro- 
gram would develop and conserve the nat- 
ural resources of our country and would give 
boys and young men an opportunity to work 
in the open and to develop physical fitness 
and character; and 

Whereas the initiation of this program pro- 
vided in Senate 812 now pending in the 
U.S, Senate for the establishment of a Youth 
Conservation Corps to provide healthful out- 
door training and employment for males be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21 inclusive: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Oregon Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges in convention in Eugene, Oreg., 
That it.supports and approves the principle 
involved in Senate bill 812 and urges that 
the Congress of the United States take favor- 
able action on said Senate bill 812 or other 
appropriate legislation to establish this pro- 
gram. 





The Constock Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, development in the field of 
petroleum has meant much to the suc- 
cess and economy of our Nation. Par- 
ticularly has it added to the economic 
growth of the gulf coast areas where far- 
sighted and competent development of 
our pgtroleum industry has been under- 
taken at great risk of invested capital. 
In evolving the many processes much 
assistance has been given in furnishing 
jobs for those who have been forced to 
leave the farms or for other reasons have 
been displaced in our changing economy. 

The Continental Oil Co. has been one 
of those which has added immeasurably 
to my areas of southwest Louisiana by. 
its faith in the future of our resources. 
Rather than being satisfied with the 
production of oil and gas, I am informed 
by my good friend, Orville Fisher, vice 
president of the Continental Oil Co., that 
they have looked beyond our own use of 
naturai gas. The company has devel- 
oped a method whereby much of this re- 
source, which is normally wasted or un- 
used, can be reduced to liquid and car- 
ried in containers much smaller than the 
potential numbers of cubic feet when in 
gaseous state, making it possible to be 
shipped to those in need of fuel. The 
following is Mr. Fisher’s explanation to 
me as to how this pioneering accom- 
plishment has been brought about. I 
think it to be sufficiently noteworthy as 
another “America first” to be com- 
mended to the attention of the mem- 
bership: 
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OUTLINE OF THE CONSTOCK PROJECT FOR 
CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON 


Constock International Methane, Ltd., 
owned 50 percent by the Continental Oil 
Co, and 50 percent by the Union Stockyard 
& Transit Co. of Chicago, has been engaged 
for several years in all phases of a program 
to liquefy and transport natural gas. The 
basic idea of the project is to utilize natural 
gas which is in overabundant supply in 
many areas of the world, such as the Middle 
East and Venezuela, but is shut in or flared 
to waste for want of accessible markets. 
When liquefied by refrigeration to a tem- 
perature of minus 258° F., the gas is reduced 
in volume 600 times and will be carried 
without pressure in this highly concentrated 
form in specially constructed tankers to 
energy deficient areas of the world such as 
Western Europe and Japan. 

Due to the extremely low temperatures and 
intricate technical problems to be solved, 
shipment of liquid methane by sea has never 
been attempted before. By early 1959, Con- 
stock had spent over $14 million in develop- 
ing techniques and equipment for the lique- 
faction, transportation, and storage of liquid 
natural gas, and was recognized as the 
leader in this field throughout the world. 

Work on the project really originated as far 
back as 1951, when Mr. William Wood Prince, 
then president of the Union Stockyard & 
Transit Co. of Chicago, started the 
Chicago Stockyards Research Division on a 
plan to liquefy natural gas in the south- 
western portion of the United States and 
transport it by barge up the Mississippi to 
Chicago, where the idea was also to make 
use of the refrigeration contained in the 
liquid in the meatpacking operations sur- 
rounding the stockyards. Under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Willard L. Morrison, the stock- 
yards research division commenced construc- 
tion of liquefaction equipment, mounted on 
a barge for the sake of mobility, capable of 
liquefying approximately 7 million cubic 
feet per day of liquid natural gas, and a 
transportation barge capable of carrying 
35,000 barrels of liquid in 5 tanks of 7,000 
barrels each. This activity, carried on for 
the most part at Pascagoula, Miss., attracted 
fairly widespread attention, and through a 
report issued by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development was 
brought to the notice of the British Gas 


“Council, who, as a major potential customer 


for imported liquid methane, followed de- 
vel6pments closely from this stage on. 

In 1954, before completion of the work re- 
ferred to above, the Continental Oil Co. made 
a thorough investigation of the progress 
achieved, and as a result joined the Union 
Stockyard & Transit Co. in forming the 
Constock Liquid Methane Corp., for the pur- 
pose of developing the whole project on a 
commercial basis. The Mississippi barge 
scheme was dropped in favor of large-scale 
oversea movement of liquid natural gas from 
countries where natural gas is a surplus com- 
modity to energy deficient countries where 
there are little or no native supplies and 
which cannot be supplied by pipelines. It 
has been concluded that liquid methane 
cannot for many years compete with pipeline 
transported gas in the United States nor 
the fuel oils, but will find its use in the ex- 
panding energy market of the European and 
Asian countries, replacing gas manufactured 
from coal or oil. 

Constock employed expert consultants in 
all the specialized fields involved in such a 
new and complex engineering concept. Two 
tanks on the transportation barge, lined with 
balsa wood, were completed. The liquefac- 
tion barge was completed, and operated suc- 
cessfully throughout 1956. Invaluable ex- 
perience was gained during this period in 
the techniques for processing, storing and 
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handling of largé volumes of liquid natural 
gas. Further, a prototype ship’s tank, approx- 
imately one-third the size of that visualized 
on a large tanker, was constructed and 
tested with liquid nitrogen (at minus 320° 
F.) simulating insofar as possible on land 
every conceivable condition that could occur 
at sea. After the successful conclusion of 
these tests, the British Gas Council, as a pre- 
lude to large-scale importation of liquid 
methane into Great Britain, indicated their 
willingness to participate in conversion of 
@ small ship which would make several trial 
shipments to England in order to demon- 
strate the feasibility of the novel transporta- 
tion system developed by Constock. 

In the latter half of 1957, the MV Normarti, 
a Cimavi-type dry-cargo vessel of 5,000 dead- 
weight tons, was purchased by Constock. 
Conversion of this vessel to carry 32,000 bar- 
rels of cargo, according to the plans and 
design drawn up by Constock and its naval 
architects, the J. J. Henry Co., of New York, 
was performed under conditions of the 
strictest secrecy by the Alabama Dry Dock 
& Shipbuilding Co., of Mobile, Ala. The ship, 
renamed the Methane Pioneer, was com- 
pleted in October 1958, after which all its 
special features were thoroughly tested with 
liquid methane during sea trials in the Gulf 
of Mexico. The climax of nearly 7 years of 
research and development occurred when 
the Methane Pioneer left Lake Charles, La., 
on January 28, 1959, on her historic maiden 
voyage to England, carrying a full cargo of 
32,000 barrels of liquid methane. This voy- 
age was a complete success: the ship arrived 
at Canvey Island, situated on the River 
Thames, near London, on February 20, with- 
out incident, and the cargo was discharged 
without incident into the British built re- 
ceiving facilities. 

Methane, the largest constituent of natural 
gas, had never before been transported as & 
liquid by sea; and unlike conventional L.P.G. 
ships which carry a mixture of propane and 
butane (or bottled gas) under pressure in 
heavy metal cylinders, the Methane Pioneer 
is designed to carry liquid gas at atmospheric 
pressure and minus 258° FP. in special alumi- 
num tanks which are installed within heavily 
insulated holds of the ship, It is impossible 
to hold. methane as.a liquid under pressure 
above its critical temperature of minus 115° 
F., while the critical temperature of propane 
and butane is plus 206° F. and 306° F. re- 
spectively. Constock’s system of transporta- 
tion of low temperature liquid gas without. 
pressure may also be successfully applied 
to L.P.G. (propane and butane) and is more 
economical than the present conventional 
pressure method of shipping these materials. 

The Methane Pioneer is owned and op- 
erated by British Methane, Ltd., a Bahamian 
corporation formed jointly by Constock In- 
ternational Methane, Ltd., and the British 
Gas Council. At the time of writing (June 
9, 1959), the Methane Pioneer has completed 
two round trips to England, and will make 
a number of further trial runs before a de- 
cision is made to go ahead on a commercial 
program. Gas for the experiment is sup- 
plied by Constock from the barge mounted 
liquefaction plant and loading terminal lo- 
cated on the Calcasieu River near Lake 
Charles, La. CGonstock’s land storage tank, 
the largest of its kind in the world, has a 
capacity of 35,000 barrels of liquid for trans- 
fer to the ship. > 

At the unloading end, the British Gas 
Couneil has constructed a terminal at Can- 
vey Island, which is situated on the north 
bank of the River Thames, between South- 
end and London. Here, two land storage 
tanks, each capable of holding 15,000 bar- 
rels, have been built to store the liquid 
methane until it is vaporized to gas under 

and delivered by direct transmis- 
sion line to the North Thames Gas Board’s 
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works at Romford, about 20 miles away in 
the direction of London. At Romford, the 
methane gas is mixed with off gases from 
the Shellhaven Oil Refinery and reformed 
to town gas before delivery to the board’s 
consumers in the London area. 

For years oilmen have been eyeing the 
tremendous wasted and unusable supplies 
of natural gas throughout the world, and 
have been dreaming up ways and means of 
supplying this gas economically to other in- 
accessible countries which nature has not so 
richly endowed. The significance of the 
achievement in the Methane Pioneer is that 
it has now been demonstrated that it is 
possible to establish a link (which is more 
fiexible than a pipeline) between these areas 
of over and under supply. 

Constock has been negotiating for long 
term-gas supplies throughout the world, 
since gas for the long range program would 
not come from the United States. It has 
also developed markets other than Great 
Britain and within a few years expects to 
have a full fleet of tankers carrying energy 
in highly concentrated liquid form at low 
temperatures serving the gas hungry nations 
of the world at a price which is cheaper 
than that of gas manufactured expensively 
from coal or oil. 


Selection of Houston and Dallas Public 
School Systems for Experimentation 
With Advanced Mathematics for High 
School Seniors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, high honor has been bestowed 
upon two of Texas’ proudest cities, 
Houston and Dallas. The Houston and 
Dalias public school systems have been 
chosen as the two school systems in the 
Nation for experimentation with ad- 
vanced mathematics for high school 
seniors. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled “Dallas 
Chosen in Math Study,” from the Dal- 
las Times Herald of August 4, 1959; an 
article entitled “Students To Get Ad- 
vanced Math,” from the Houston Chron- 
icle of August 4, 1959; and an edito- 
rial entitled “Making Students Work 
Harder”, from the Dallas Times Herald 
of August 5, 1959, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

{From the Dallas Times Herald, Aug. 4, 
1959] 
DALLAS CHOSEN IN MaTH STupy 
(By Al Hester) 

The Dallas school system has been chosen 
as one of two public school systems in the 
Nation to take part in a pilot program in 
advanced mathematics for high school sen- 
jors, school leaders said Monday. 

Jesse F. Cardwell, coordinator of sec- 
endary education for Dallas schools, said 
Monday the district will begin the program 
this coming school year. The program is 
under the sponsorship of the School Mathe- 
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matics Study Commission of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, he said. It 
will give selected high school seniors ad- 
vanced instruction which will better pre- 
pare them for college math work, Mr. Card- 
well said. 

By spring, 1960, first classes will be set up 
under the new program. The course will be 
called elementary functions and analysis 
and will be open to selected seniors in their 
last semester of work. The National Science 
Foundation and Yale University are helping 
to set the program up. 

The advanced math program will be sim- 
ilar to the widely known Physical Science 
Study Commission’s “Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology science course.” Dallas 
schools have also pioneered in making the 


“MIT physics course available to high school 


seniors. The course emphasizes new con- 
cepts in science and new methods of mak- 
ing material meaningful to students. 

Mr. Cardwell said Dalias was selected for 
the pilot math program because of the work 
the schools have done to strengthen mathe- 
matics teaching. 

“I understand Houston schools are the 
only other schools chosen for the project,” 
he said. 

Selected Dallas mathematics teachers will 
attend supplementary training courses at 
Southern Methodist University this fall to 
better prepare them to teach the new math 
course. 

Mr. Cardwell said the course will ready 
high school students for college calculus 
courses. It will not be a part of the college- 
level honors math courses already offered, 
Mr. Cardwell said. 

“We hope to further emphasize the 
meaning and understanding of mathe- 
matics, rather than just the work necessary 
to do problems,”’ Mr. Cardwell said. He said 
the approach to teach the meaning of math 
is now being used throughout the 12 grades 
in Dallas schools. 

School Supt. W. T. White said the pilot 
program is a significant step in providing 
a@ more complete education for youngsters. 

“The more varied the curriculum can be 
in regard to the interests of students the 
more complete the educational program is,” 
Dr. White said. 


[From the Houston Chronicle, Aug. 4, 1959] 
Srupents To Ger ADVANCED MATH 

The Houston public school system is one 
of two systems in the Nation which will be 
offered a program of advance mathematics 
to prepare high school seniors for college. 

John McFariand said the program, which 
would go into effect in the spring of 1960, 
must receive approval of the board of edu- 
cation. 

Dallas plans a similar program. 

The program, set up by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation and Yale University, 
would be an elective course here, McFarland 
said, and open to high school students who 
already have completed 2 years of algebra, 
trigonometry and plane geometry. 

McFarland said he believes Houston was 
chosen because of the schools’ work with Dr. 
Lincoln Durst, professor of mathematics at 
Rice Institute, who is helping to write a 
special textbook for the advanced course. 

Outstanding mathematics students in 
Houston public schools have been taking a 
course in advanced mathematics at Rice dur- 
ing the summer months. 


[From the Dallas Times Herald, Aug. 5, 1959] 
Maxinc STUDENTS WorK HARDER 
Public education in this country has grave 
shortcomings, but fortunately it is not 
static. School leaders and the public they 
serve have open minds where 4mprovements 
are suggested. In Dallas, especially, the at- 
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mosphere seems conducive to policy alter- 
ations and promising innovations. 

Two years ago our district became one of 
the first in the Nation to adopt the plan of 
especial classes for extra-bright students. 
Now Dallas is to become one of the two 
school districts in the Nation that will ex- 
periment in offering advanced mathematics 
instruction to gifted seniors. 

It is well to challenge the abilities of gift- 
ed students to the fullest. Our Nation needs 
all the outstanding leaders in every field 
that it can produce. No less important, 
however, is that student bodies as a whole 
be goaded to work harder than they have 
been. 

Foreign exchange students almost invar- 
lably remark at how easy it is to breeze 
through public schools in the United States. 
They note that our children are permitted 
to take too many soft nonacademic courses 
and that they are not expected to study 
hard. The ease of acquiring educational cer- 
tificates and diplomas, of course, extends 
into many of our colleges and universities. 

If education in our country is to meet its 
responsibility, all students, not just those 
with exceptional aptitude, must discover 
that going to school is no picnic. If they 
do not, they and the Nation will be cheated. 
It is not enough that only our ablest stu- 
dents be expected to work as diligently as 
they can. 


Twenty-Part Series Helps Amateur 
Weathermen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to include an 
article from the Gannetteer, a publica- 
tion of the Gannett newspaper chain, on 
a recent service inaugurated for people 
of Hartford in the Hartford Times, one 
of the outstanding papers in my district. 

The service concerns an effort on the 
part of the newspaper to make available 
to its readers a better understanding of 
weather forecasting and the day-to-day 
communication of what our forecasters 
know into useful information around the 
home. 

We need, of course, much more effort 
in this direction. The funds provided 
this year for a study of a National Insti- 
tute of Atmospheric Research is a valu- 
able start; so is the increased attention 
being given around the country to the 
scientific effort needed to know more 
about the climate and atmosphere in 
which we live. 

One of the most difficult problems in 
any scientific area, as we on the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics have 
reason to know, is the translation from 
the scientific language in which this 
work is done. That is why an aggressive 
journalistic effort such as that of Times 
reporter, Harland W. Warner, and Man- 
aging Editor Richard J. Hartford is wel- 
come. 

TWENTY-ParT Sentes HeLps AMATEUR 
WEATHERMEN 

Last Christmas, 5,000 barometers were sold 
in Hartford stores and delivered, gaily 
wrapped, as presents, Local weather fore- 
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casters immediately reported floods of tele- 
phone calls from new owners of barometers, 
asking how to set the instruments, how to 
read them, and how to use the informatien. 

This and other indications called to mind 
the hoary saying that everyone was talking 
about the weather. In July, the Hartford 
Times set out to do something about it. On 
assignment, Harland W. Warner spent several 
weeks learning to be an amateur weather 
forecaster. He emphasizes that he didn't 
become a meteorologist. “All you need,” he 
says, “is a barometer, a thermometer, a radio 
or television receiver, a daily newspaper that 
carries a weather map and a good pair of eyes. 
The only thing that’s really necessary is the 
pair of eyes.” 

With his study completed, Warner wrote a 
20-part series inviting readers to join him in 
amateur forecasting and giving instructions 
incorporating the training he had received. 

Titled “Weatherscope,” and starting July 
20, Warner’s series also introduced a new, 
exclusive presentation of published weather 
information. Designed in part to compete 
with graphic, visually-attractive television 
weather presentations, the new Times charts, 
maps, and tables give information the ama- 
teur forecaster can use. 

Key to the new weather presentation is a 
special map prepared for the Times by the 
Travelers Insurance Co.’s Weather Service, 
one of the top independent services in the 
Nation. The accompanying layout also in- 
corporates data provided by the U.S. Weather 
Bureau at Bradley Field, some 12 miles north 
of Hartford. 

The map, charted each morning on latest 
information available, is a “status map,” 
showing fronts, present conditions, and 
trends. With the instructions in Warner’s 
“Weatherscope,” readers will be able to ana- 
lyze weather fronts. Matching frontal 
analysis with information in tables carried 
in the Times, observation of the simple in- 
struments, visual observation of weather 
tell-tales such as cloud formations, and the 
information presented periodically on radio 
and television, they’ll be able to forecast for 
themselves. 

In “Weatherscope,” Warner explains the 
new type of published information, explodes 
or substantiates old wives’ tales about 
weather, includes pieces on clouds, winds, 
precipitation of all kinds-and emphasizes 
analysis of weather fronts. 

He also pinpoints Hartford’s staus in the 
world of weather. The city has the Trav- 
elers Service and the U.S. Weather Buréau. 
In addition, Pratt and Whitney Aircraft, 


*East Hartford, has been awarded a multi- 


million-dollar contract for development of a 
nationwide electronic forecasting network. 
And a summer institute, first of its kind, is 
being conducted locally by the American 
Meteorological Society for high school stu- 
dents. 

When the series is completed, Managing 
Editor Richard J. Hartford sees extensive 
possibilities for followups. Readers who 
have submerged themselves in forecasting 
will probably want and need more informa- 
tion. Weather bureaus now receive hundreds 
of letters requesting weather information, 
and diversion of many of these to the Times 
is foreseen. Possible use of “Weatherscope” 
in booklet form in-school classes is antici- 
pated hy Hartford, who also is considering 
printing forecasts of staff members. 

Ant the boom on barometers next Christ- 
mas may be an accurate measure of reader 
interest. 

THE GANNETTEER. 
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Military Airlift as Important as Airpower 
in Defense Setup 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am delighted to see the increased in- 
terest exhibited in the Military Air 
Transport Service, which has been evi- 
denced concurrent and subsequent to the 
debate in the Senate at the time of our 
consideration of the military appropria- 
tions bill. Two excellent columns have 
been written by the perceptive columnist, 
Holmes Alexander, on this subject. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Alexander’s 
column entitled “Military Airlift Lags 
Because of Competition and the Budget,” 
which appeared in the Greenville News, 
Greenville, S.C., on July 17, 1959, and his 
column entitled “Military Airlift as Im- 
portant as Airpower in Defense Setup,” 
published in the July 21, 1959, edition of 
the Greenville News, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the columns 
were ordered to be printed-in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, 
July 17, 1959] 
MiuiTary Arrkuirr Lacs BECAUSE OF COMPETI- 
TION AND THE BUDGET 


(By Holmes Alexander) 


Scort Arr Force Base, ILu.—There is a daily 
carrier plane which flies between Frankfurt 
and West Berlin with American soldiers and 
civilians. Until I went there a few weeks 
ago, I had assumed that this flight, over 
enemy territory in the most hotly contested 
area of the cold war, would be accomplished 
with the best and newest American planes. 
But this ticklish mission is carried out by the 
C-47 a two-engine DC-3 which has been a 
good old Dobbin in service since the early 
1930’s. Why this famine ration in military 
aviation? Why put the armed services, of 
all our American facilities, on an austerity 
program? 

There are five divisions of the American 
Army in West Germany, and they are well 
armed, well trained, fit for whatever is to 
come. If a European war turns into an all- 
out thermonuclear war (as Presdent Eisen- 
hower says it almost certainly must), then 
the American troops will die in the general 
holocaust without giving much of an ac- 
count of themselves. 

But if, as we must consider a possibility, 
there is a limited war in Europe, or a series 
of limited actions around the world, we are 
going to need the biggest, the best, the 
sSwiftest, the most reliable airlift armada 
that American ‘industrial capacity can 
produce. .- 

But this sort of airlift we do not have. 
The American troops in Europe do not have 
the best chance we can offer them of being 
reinforced om time, in force. Again—why 
short rations for the military machine? 
Again—what’s this rubber-tire midriff which 
business, labor, and the general population 
are wearing at home, while the armed forces 
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are subsisting on retread aircraft and 
promises? 

The intercontinental and the transcon- 
tinental airlines are flying payloads in the 
new jets, the Boeing 707, the Douglas DC-8, 
and the Convair 880. The official armed serv- 
ice airlift called MATS (Military Air Trans- 
port Service) does not have a single jet 
transport. The only three-passenger jets 
in military use are for the use of very im- 
portant persons in the civilian government. 
How come Pan American, American, TWA, 
United, and Delta are today better equipped, 
and are several years ahead in orders, train- 
ing, and experience, than our military air- 
lift? 

MATS is a round-the-world system which 
carries military passengers wherever they are 
Supposed to go. MATS also.carries missiles 
and rockets, generally manufactured in the 
West or on the Pacific Coast, to the test sites 
at Cape Canaveral and to oversea cases in 
Britain and Germany. The military passen- 
gers and cargoes are far more urgent and 
critical than anything carried by the big air- 
lines. But the vital military payloads are 
being toted in hand-me-down aircraft which 
the commercial lines are discarding. 

The internal airlines like Capital, Ozark, 
and Western are going in for the propjet 
planes, the Viscount, the Fairchild, and the 
Lockheed versions. MATS is beginning to 
get a few of the big propjets—there are only 
24 in operation today—for the missile sup- 
ply missions. But virtually the whole mili- 
tary airlift today is made up of yesterday's 
planes—which operate at greater cost, lesser 
efficiency, poorer economy each year. MATS 
in size is the second largest airline in the 
world. The biggest airline is the Soviet 
equivalent of MATS—the Aeroflot, which re- 
cently brought Comrade Kozlov nonstop 
from Moscow in something over 11 hours. 

There are a couple of answers to the ques- 
tions raised above, and I doubt if the Amer- 
ican people will like what they hear. For 
one thing, there is the spending which the 
Federal Government does to bolster the farm 
economy, to provide subsidized housing, to 
bid for good will with foreign aid—these 
things have made it necessary to slow up 
the program of aircraft procurement. Com- 
bat aircraft necessarily get priority over 
airlift, but this produces the anomaly of 
Strategic Air Command and Tactical Air 
Command fiying two or three times faster 
than its supporting unit. This could bring 
about a situation where SAC and TAC might 
fly combat missions from overséas bases— 
and then be forced to wait several days for 
the next supply of bombs, fuel, and re- 
placement part.. 

There is another reason, and a much less 
worthy one, why MATS is an obsolete air- 
lift, and is falling further behind in the 
state of aviation as the months go past. 
There is a petty and avaricious jealousy on 
the part of the commercial airlines toward 
MATS. Theoretically, if MATS were dis- 
solved, the commercial lines would get the 
business of flyjng military passengers and 
cargoes overseas. Actually, the personnel 
would probably be sent by ship, and be out 
of circulation that much longer. Much of 
the cargo is too dangerous and cumbersome 
for aviation handling. Moreover, MATS last 
year spent about $71 million buying supple- 
mental airlift from several dozen airline 
firms, ‘most of which fall in the field of 
small business. There are 80-odd airline 
companies bidding for the MATS dollar. 

The Federal budget and commercial com- 
petition, then, are the two main reasons 
why our military airlift is lagging. On the 
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other. hand, there is every reason in the 
free world why MATS should start modern- 
izing tomorrow. 
{Prom the Greenville (S.C.) News, July 21, 
1959] 
Mruirary AIRLIFT AS IMPORTANT AS AIRPOWER 
IN DEereNse SETUP 


(By Holmes Alexander) 


Apoarp C-133 No. 62007.—“That’s where we 
dumped yesterday,” said S. Sgt. Ronald Car- 
son (Albany, N.Y.) pointing to a spot in the 
Pacific Ocean. He meant that yesterday 
there was a propeller malfunction on this 
aircraft, requiring the plane commander, 
Capt. John Watson (Evans Mills, N.Y.) to 
discharge 30,000 pounds of jet fuel in order 
to make an emergency landing. 

Nobody except this reporter seemed to re- 
gard this as much of an experience. “Stand- 
ard operational procedures,” said Captain 
Watson with the sang-froid of a 17-year Air 
Force veteran. 

But this reporter has never been able to 
cultivate a blase attitude toward military 
aviation. Every mission has its own 
romance. This particular Air Force assign- 
ment calls for a journey of better than 6,000 
statute miles, from California to Britain. 
We are carrying 67,142 pounds of support 
equipment for the Thor, a 1,500-mile missile 
to be delivered to a Royal Air Force station 
of classified location. 

This morning before takeoff I saw the Thor 
projectile at the start of its Journey in an- 
other aircraft of the transport fleet. Thor, 
an intermediate range weapon that is ideal 
jor the distances of West Europe, has been 
exhibited at a number of static dispalys and 
is reasonably familiar to interested folks. 
But the ground support equipment of the 
Thor is about four times as large as the mis- 
sile itself and is many times more secret. 

The largest item aboard is a 33,000 pound 
liquid oxygen (LOX) tank. But for the 
most part the,.load is electronic gadgetry, 
not easily comprehended. It is enough to 
write that the US. Air Force is busy trans- 
porting critical material close to one-third 
of the distance around the world. Since the 
end of World War II, we have repeatedly risen 
to crises—in Berlin, Hungary, Korea, For- 
mosa, Vietnam, Lebanon—by the handy use 
of airlift, rather than air power. It seems 
you can’t have one without the other. 

Like all normal Air Force transport flights, 
this one has a dual purpose. We are send- 
ing the Thor missile system to Britain, but 
are also training rookie airmen, Three of 
the seven crew members are instructors. Be- 
sides Captain Watson, there is Capt. Edward 
Fox (Port Jefferson, Long Island), pilot, and 
M. Sgt. John Roberts (Richmond, Calif.), 
an instructor-engineer. Capt. Allan Jensen 
(Attica, N.Y.) is on board to do some “stick 
time” as pilot. S. Sgt. Clarence Hertz (East- 
on, Pa.) is a student flight engineer. Dur- 
ing most of the flight the cockpit is an at- 
tentive classroom. 

Air Force flight crews are not unionized. 
Their duty-day is 21 hours. They seldom 
know when they report to Operations where 
the next trip will take them, or who their 
fellow crew members will be. All this is a 
far cry from the close camaraderie of war- 
time flying where crews stuck together for 
the duration and usually flew the same air- 
craft until it got shot down. 

These are advantages which the Air Force 
has had to discard because of limited skills 
and equipment. Today, with flight crews 
and maintenance crews so specialized and 
individualized, a wholly new kind of morale 
and discipline must be developed. Instead 
of unit spirit, a man needs the inspiration 
of pride in work and sufficiency of family 
income. The 6 married men of this crew 
have a total of 12 children. 

Among the specialists aboard is A2c Ed- 
ward North (Camden, N.Y.), this aircraft's 
loadmaster. Airman North is a graduate of 
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two service schools. At Tachikawa, Japan, 
he studied weights and measures as applied 
to aircraft systems. He has the big job of 
supervising the loading and placing of the 
cargo, keeping in mind its weight and bal- 
ance. He is also responsible for restraining 
the load during in-flight turbulence. In ad- 
dition to knowing air freight in general, 
Airman North took a course at Sheppard 
Airbase, Tex., in the delicate work of loading 
missile systems. He studied the abiilty of 
Air Force planes to carry missiles. 

This whole job of military transport is un- 
glamorous and unsung—but there is no more 
important work throughout the Armed 
Forces. 





Cardinal Cushing Explains Opposition 
to Invitation for Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include a 
statement, sound, logical and correct, 
made by His Eminence Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, of Boston, appearing in the 
Portal of August 8, 1959, setting forth 
the reasons why he feels an invita- 
tion should not have been given to 
Mr. Khrushchev to visit the United 
States. 

As Cardinal Cushing well said, “His 
{Khrushchevy’s] only purpose of ac- 
cepting an invitation to any country 
is to propagate communism.” 

How well and pointedly he calls at- 
tention to the people of big, strong and 
proud America of the actions of the 
people of Scandinavian countries when 
he said, “The Scandinavian countries 
knew that and their people protested 
with such vigor that Mr. Khrushchev 
canceled his visit.” 

What a contrast between the peoples 
of the small but proud and brave Scandi- 
navian countries and our own. 

CARDINAL EXPLAINS OPPOSITION TO INVITATION 
For KHRUSHCHEV 

In the light of my addresses and writings 
concerning atheistic communism, I could 
not favor an official invitation to the leader 
of that international conspiracy to visit 
the United States. 

It can be said that communism is a fruit 
of the materialism of the world and a 
judgement thereon. 

Like all of us, the Communist leaders 
fear another war. They say that it is possi- 
ble to live together peacefully. But actually 
their ideologic war, a third world war, has 
already started, and their intention is to 
bring it to victory. 

Ehrushchev is a dedicated man. Therein 
lies his strength. . But he is dedicated to a 
godless ideology, leading to slavery. That is 
what makes him so dangerous. Men like 
him have been won to nobler beliefs and 


whoever thinks that we can influence 
Khrushchev merely by showing him how our 
democracy functions and how well off we 
are, has no conception of the passionate, 
hate filled contempt for our way of living 
which possesses Khrushchev and company. 
We cannot change him. Day and night, in 
thought and in deed, he is working with 
cunning determination together with his as- 
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sociates for the worldwide victory of com- 
munism. Every problem or situation—Ber- 
lin, Geneva, friendly visits, cultural ex- 
changes—used to further one primary pur- 
pose—world revolution. Are we ourselves so 
completely without passionate faith in our 
ideals that we cannot believe others capable 
thereof? 

I recall Mikoyan’s visit. It was pitiable 
to see with what supreme cleverness he made 
use of the whole gamut of emotions—ideal- 
ism, love of peace, sentiment, simple- 
mindedness, vanity, business acumen, mam- 
man. If we were taken in by him, what can 
we expect from Khrushchev’s visit? 

Ideologically disarmed, we lay open our 
country, through an invitation to Khru- 
shchev, to the planned offensive of an ideo- 
logic elite force. That is like opening our 
frontiers to the enemy in a military war. 
It is unwise. What is more: If the United 
States opens her doors to the Communist 
world revolution dictator, we fail the strug- 
gling people of the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. But if we refused to open our 
doors, we shall strengthen their courage; 
and the young nations of Asia and Africa, 
who are standing at the crossroads, anxious 
to learn about us will see in the path of 
democracy a new and clearer light. Having 
invited Khrushchev how can we fail to in- 
vite the other dictators—the head of Red 
China et al. 

But there is a more important aspect. 
The Soviet Union is an ideologic power 
arsenal. In a short space of time it has 
revolutionized 900 million people. We seem 
to be ideologically impoverished, possessing 
only little of the love of God and country 
that characterized our forebears. We have 
fallen for the idol of materialism. When we 
get into contact with the Russian thought 
power arsenal, the current runs toward us, 
not the other way. 

But the current can be turned. The 
United States can become a moral ideologic 
power arsenal of such potency that the cur- 
rent will pass from us. Too long have we 
been content with pleasure, luxury, wealth, 
and lukewarm Christianity. Every Christian 
prays: “Thy will be done, on earth as it is 
in heaven.” It is nonsense to pray like that 
without seriously’desiring what we are pray- 
ingfor. If I really want it, then I must stand 
up for it, in my own life and in the life 
of others, in the life of the Nation and in the 
life of the whole world, with all that I am 
and have, led by God, in community with 
others who feel the same obligation. Then 
indeed the miracle will be achieved and other 
nations and peoples will be impressed. They 
will follow genuine moral leadership not 
material progress. 

That is ideology. That is Christianity. 
That is moral strength. If we do not choose 
this way and live it, as individuals and as 
nations, we choose communism, as Khru- 
shchev wants us. His only purpose of ac- 
cepting an invitation to any country is to 
propagate communism. The Scandinavian 
countries knew that and their people pro- 
tested with such vigor that Mr. Khrushchev 
canceled his visit. 





Excellent College Facilities Serving the 
City of San Antonio, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
IN THE SENATE op tae UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on August 4, 1959, the San Antonio 
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Light published a memorable article 
entitled “A World of Knowledge.” This 
article outlined in detail the excellent 
college facilities serving the city of San 
Antonio. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered. to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

[From the San Antonio Light, Aug. 4, 1959] 
A WorR.Lp oF KNOWLEDGE AT His FINGERTIPS 
(By Joe Rust) 


Books are the gateway to learning. 

Of them, Sir Francis Bacon once penned: 

“Books are ships which pass through the 
vast seas of time.” 

Books to worldly writers and philosophers 
have been “wells of living waters,’ “com- 
passes, telescopes, sextants, and charts,” “the 
chloroform of the mind,” “sepulchers of 
thought,” “the soul of the past,” “dead 
laurels of the dead.” 

But, to the average college student, a book 
has little such philosophical connotation. 
To him, books are guides, aids to learning, 
often necessary evils. 

As to the great men of literature, books 
are to the college students instruments to 
be lauded, loved, hated, denounced. 

Colleges today, rather than persisting that 
the student develop a love only for venerable 
works, orientate the student toward using 
books to fill that ever-present gap between 
experience and education. 

That is, books are not ends in themselves, 
but means to ends. Critical reading of even 
the most revered of the classics is empha- 
sized today in colleges across the Nation. 

San Antonio’s four major colleges and two 
universities support this critical education 
program. Each has extensive libraries of 
resource materials, as well as the great works 
of literature. 

Thomas Carlyle was perhaps near the truth 
when he defined a university as “a collection 
of books.” 

But, just to what extent must a student 
penetrate these books to become educated? 
It has been said that the educated man 
knows not the answer to every question, only 
where to find it. 

Then, the true value of college is the true 
value of books—a guide and an aid to learn- 
ing. 

How many books does a student read dur- 
ing 4 years of college? Naturally, the answer 
depends on a student’s major field of study, 
and, to a great extent, the student himself. 

One would expect an English major’s read- 
ing load to be more voluminous than that 
of a mathematics major. 

Too, just what length must a work be 
before it becomes a book? 

Despite these limitations, several San An- 
tonio educators have supplied qualified an- 
swers. The conclusion—the average college 
student penetrates at least 400 complete 
books while in undergraduate work. 

San Antonio’s six institutes of higher 
learning offer a variety of paths in achieving 
this average, through both liberal arts and 
specialization. , 

The Alamo City ranks high on the listing 
of Texas college towns. The city’s six col- 
leges should reach peak enrollment of near 
13,000 this fall. 

St. Marys University, the city’s largest sen- 
ior college, is a school for men, but is co- 
educational in the law school. The 108-year- 
old school will enroll near 2,200. 

The school, under the administration of 
the Society of Mary, offers the B.A., the B:S., 
the M.E., an industrial engineering degree, 
a law degree, and the B.B.A. 

San Antonio’s other university; Trinity, is 
privately supported under the auspices of the 
Texas synod of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. Trinity will enroll some 1,700. 
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Trinity, which boasts of its 107-acre sky- 
line campus overlooking the city, confers the 
baccalaureate degree in 24 fields; the grad- 
uate, in 10. These are through the bachelor 
of arts, the bachelor of science, the bachelor 
of medicine, the master of arts, the master of 
science, and the master of education. 

San Antonio has two junior colleges, San 
Antonio College and St. Phillip’s. Both are 
supported from urban tax funds and State 
revenue. 

The former, the largest separate junior col- 
lege in Texas, will enroll a total 6,000 in day 
and evening classes this fall; the latter, 
Reger 

St. Philip’s specializes in vocational-tech- 
nical training. 

Qur Lady of the Lake and Incarnate Word, 
both privately endowed women’s colleges un- 
der the auspices of the Catholic Church, will 
register approximately 750 and 950, respec- 
tively. 

Incarnate Word offers the bachelor of arts, 
the bachelor of science, the bachelor of medi- 
cine, the master of arts, and the master of 
education; Our Lady of the Lake, the bachelor 
of arts, the bachelor of science, three music 
degrees, the master of education, and a social 
work degree. 

Following an undergraduate degree plan is 
not a matter of taking only courses in one 
field of study. Each major degree field must 
be supplemented’ with a general arts and 
sciences core. : 

For instance, a major in English takes only 
one-third of the required degree hours in 
English courses. The remainder is taken 
with natural and social sciences, languages, 
and background courses. 

Liberal arts courses, especially English and 
history, carry stiff reading loads. An English 
graduate of Incarnate Word make the follow- 
ing estimation: 400 books in English; 250 in 
her minor field; 180 in general education 
courses; 20 in languages; 20 in professional 
courses; more than 500 reference works. 

Dr. Marjorie Morrison, head of the Trinity 
English department, said an English major is 
required approximately 200 pages of critical 
reading per week per course. 

She said reading load varies as to the type 
of course—-literary personality, literary types, 
and survey courses. 

A history major will read from 17,000 to 
27,000 pages in his major in college, accord- 
ing to Dr. Frances Hendricks of Trinity. 

Contrasted with an English major, a music 
major does not carry a heavy reading load. 
But, as was pointed out by Dr. Frank Hughes, 
Trinity music director, emphasis in music 
study is switched from the printed page to 
printed sheet music. 

In this relation, the music major reads as 
much as does the English major. Too, the 
two must have the same liberal arts back- 
ground. 

Also, Hughes pointed out that 50 of the 
68 hours required for a music degree for 
teaching in public high school must be in 
music theory, history, and teaching methods. 

Too, such a major must take 24 hours of 
education in order to receive a State teach- 
ing certificate. Such a requirement must 
be met by any potential secondary school 
teacher, regardless of his major. 

Education courses require two to three 
textbooks per course, each book approxi- 
mately 650 pages in length, pointed out Dr. 
Felix Ullrich, of the Trinity education de- 
partment. 

He said potential teachers are urged to 
read extensively from more than 80 profes- 
sional magazines and are required to become 
acquainted with many reference works for 
research papers. 

Another field requiring extensive reading 
in periodicals, Government documents, and 
journals is that of social work. Said Sister 
Mary Immaculate, director of the Worden 
School of Social Work, Our Lady of the Lake 
College: 
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“We strive to teach our students to ensue 
intelligent, orderly use of study material ref- 
erences rather than texts.” 

Worden, the only private coeducational 
school of social work in Texas, utilizes a 
basic library orientation program for all stu- 
dents. Sister Mary Immaculate said also 
that each student is encouraged to build his 
own library of basic social workbooks. 

Our Lady of the Lake also is outstand- 
ing in speech therapy. Outside materials 
also play a great role in this field, Speech 
Clinic Director Sister Mary Arthur said, 

She pointed out that the therapy major 
must have a broad background in phonetics, 
languages, and anatomy. Much time is spent 
in actual on-the-job clinical training rather 
than in specific texts. Sister Mary Arthur 
added: 

“By supplying our students with a lengthy 
bibliography of materials, we strive to teach 
them learning through their own initiative. 
This encourages and stimulates them to do 
their own reading.” 

Still another field where professional man- 
uals are extensively used is business admin- 
istration. St. Mary’s University boasts the 
largest business library in south Texas. 

Brother Paul Goelz, S.M., estimated a 
business major penetrates more than 150 
books in his major alone during 4 years of 
undergraduate work. He said there are 
more than 50 outstanding professional 
periodicals recommended to all business 
majors. 

One major in which extensive use of re- 
quired books is practical because of the 
cost of texts is science. However, a grad- 
uate student in chemistry at St. Mary’s said 
an undergraduate in the science must pur- 
chase up to eight books in each of nine 
chemistry courses. 

Chemistry requires long hours of techni- 
cal reading in quantitative and qualitative 
analysis and thermo-dynamics from large 
volumes, he said. 

Brother Charles Cumminsky, S.M., head 
of the St. Mary’s chemistry department, said 
the average Chemistry major reads approxi- 
mately 150 books in his field. 

Science reading is also heavy in medical 
technology, Sister Mary Daniel, professor of 
chemistry at Incarnate Word, said. The 
college is known for its nursing, medical 
technology, radiologic technology, and medi- 
cal record library science programs through 
the Santa Rosa hospital. 

Incarnate Word also is acclaimed for its 
work with teacher training for exceptional 
children, the mentally retarded, and the 
physically handicapped. 

Even fields of industrial education re- 
quire heavy reading loads. Some 22 books 
and 11 manuals are used annually in the 
study of auto mechanics alone. Oscar 
Eason, director of industrial education at 
St. Philip’s, said. 

Professional fields in graduate work re- 
quire the heaviest reading loads. An average 
law student reads some 37,000 to 40,000 
pages of case books and law reviews dur- 
ing 3 years of work, it was estimated by 
Dean Ernest Raba of the St. Mary’s law 
school, 

Institutes of learning today need increas- 
ing educational facilities to meet increasing 
enrollments and demand for expanded sub- 
ject fields. This means new college construc- 
tion projects almost yearly. 

San Antonio schools are keeping up with 
the construction tide. New projects include: 

Trinity: The new $500,000 Marrs McLean 
Science Center; new $100,000 Cobb-Racey 
Science Auditorium; $145,000 Olympic swim< 
ming pool; $61,000 tennis stadium. 

St. Marys: New $400,000 faculty residence; 
$375,000 student residence hall to be con- 
structed. 

Our Lady of the Lake: Pacelli hall, wom- 
en’s residence hall; Anchilla-Domini Hall for 
Nuns; Harry Jersig Memorial Speech Clinic. 
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SAC: Groundbreaking for new $880,000 
science building. 

St. Philips: New $23,000 warehouse to 
house sheet metal and welding classes; new 
100-car parking area; two new $30,000 tennis 
courts. 

Incarnate Word: New student center and 
residence hall; Katherine A. Ryan Center for 
Mentally Retarded Children in planning 
stage; plans for new chapel underway. 

Renewed evaluation of books and upswing 
of construction in San Antonio schools must 
be coupled with the increasing excellence 
of school faculties. Trinity now boasts of 
a 42 percent doctor-of-philosophy faculty 
with 1 teacher for every 15 students while 
St. Mary’s recently inaugurated a “Great 
Teacher” program. 

Count of faculty in the six schools now 
stands as follows: 

Trinity—105; SAC—146 part time, 106 full 
time; St. Mary’s—49 full time from Society 
of Mary, 57 full time lay, 47 part time. 

St. Phillip’s—22 full time, 50 part time; 
Our Lady of the Lake—72 full time, 21 part 
time; Incarnate Word, 74. 

Any final analysis of how well educated a 
student may be after college rests with the 
student himself. To say that the Storch 
Memorial Library of Trinity University has 
loaned some 125,000 books over the past 4 
years is not to say that these books were 
evenly distributed among the students. 

Some students read only what was re- 
quired of them, some read more. Those who 
read more will probably carry the habit with 
them into their homes. They are searching 
for new ways to push back the frontiers of 
knowledge. 

Reading is not an enterprise which ends 
with college. Good books are a prized pos- 
session of any home. Marcus Cicero, the 
Roman orator, was a perceptive man. Once 
he said: 

“A room without books is a body without 
a soul.” 





Halfhearted Action Hurts Justice Code 
Stature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include here a distin- 
guished article from the Army, Navy, Air 
Force Journal of August 8. The Journal 
has been the spokesman of the services 
since 1863. The subject of military jus- 
tice has been vital since the beginning 
of military forces. It warrants our at- 
tention when the Journal propounds its 
views on the present state of the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice. These 
views I hold correct. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

HALFHEARTED ACTION Hurts JUSTICE CODE 

STATURE 

The Department of Defense ‘between now 
and January should make up its mind if 
long-sought revision of the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice is important. If the an- 
swer is affirmative, as it has been for more 
than 4 years, then the Pentagon should go 
ali-out to obtain favorable congressional 
action. 

As the case now stands, defense leaders 
advise Congress each January that military 
morale and combat effectiveness are being 
hurt by certain provisions of the Uniform 
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Code of Military Justice—one of which, for 
example, requires enlisted men to be court- 
martialed in circumstances where officers are 
not required to stand trial. Having pre- 
sented is annual quick brief on the need 
for amending the complex law and strength- 
ening the discipline authority of command- 
ing officers, Defense leaders then retired to 
their Pentagon chambers, away from the 
inevitable controversy that will be provoked 
by changing the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice. 

This hit-and-run approach certainly has 
done nething to gain a proper hearing for 
the proposed changes. Worse than that, the 
annual statements concerning its shortcom- 
ings have damaged the stature of the code 
throughout the fighting forces. 

If the Pentagon decides that Uniform Code 
of Military Justice changes are not impor- 
tant enough to fight for next year, or that 
they cannot be attained in an election year, 
we advise silence on the problem come Jan- 
uary. But the half-documented story that 
has been made available to date indicates 
clearly enough that the administration of 
military justice would be served well by a 
comprehensive .congressional inquiry into 
the changes that, up to now, have been sug- 
gested so earnestly and advocated so ineffec- 
tively. 





Financial Aid to Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived a very fine article in the Oregon 
Business Review, published monthly by 
the University of Oregon Business Re- 
search, written by Prof. Edward W. 
Reed, professor of finance at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, entitled “Federal and 
State Measures for Financial Aid to 
Small Business.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Oregon Business Review, May 
1959 | 
FEDERAL AND STATE MEASURES FOR FINANCIAL 
AID TO SMALL BUSINESS 
(By Edward W. Reed, professor of finance, 
University of Oregon) 

The financing of small business has long 
been a problem in America. Large and long- 
established businesses are generally able to 
obtain equity capital and long-term funds 
from the sale of stocks and bonds through 
organized capital markets. Small firms 
have, however, had difficulty in obtaining 
funds through the capital markets, and, if 
they are able to do s0, the cost is almost 
prohibitive. A study made by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
early in 1958 indicates that adequate credit 
is available to small business from banks and 
private sources; but recent testimony in 
Congress regarding the financing of small 
business points to the inadequacy of facil- 
ities for providing long-term loans and 
equity capital. 

This problem has been partially met over 
the years by local industrial foundations and 
im more recent years by State development 
credit corporations. Congress has struggled 
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with the problem for the past several years, 
and during the last session enacted legisla- 
tion designed to promote and encourage the 
long-term financing of small business. This 
legislation had three phases. (1) The Small 
Business Administration was made a per- 
manent agency with increased lending power 
and a reduction in the maximum interest 
rate it may charge borrowers (the Small 
Business Administration was established as 
a temporary agency in 1953 for the purpose 
of making short and intermediate loans to 
small business). (2) The tax obligations of 
small firms were lightened. And (3) the 
Small Business Investment Act was enacted 
to make funds available to specialized in- 
vestment companies. In this article we are 
concerned primarily with the latter legisla- 
tion. 

The- Small Business Investment Act is 
unique in that greater emphasis has been 
placed upon private enterprise and local 
initiative than on direct government aid. 
The act is designed to augment ownership 
capital indirectly .by providing for Federal 
along with private funds to investment com- 
panies, which in turn will invest in and 
make loans to small businesses. It is hoped 
that this legislation will result in the organ- 
ization of small-business investment com- 
panies, which will attract large amounts of 
private capital and channel them into the 
small businesses throughout the country 
which have need for additional capital. 

Small-business investment companies may 
be organized under the general incorporation 
laws of the various States. If, however, the 
Small Business Administration determines 
that such companies cannot be chartered 
under State law and operate in accordance 
with the purposes of the act, they may be 
chartered by the Small Business Administra- 
tion under Federal law. However, they must 
be chartered under State law after June 30, 
1961, when the chartering authority of the 
Small Business Administration will termi- 
nate. By that time States will have had an 
opportunity to provide for the formation of 
such small-business investment companies 
and the chartering function by the Small 
Business Administration will therefore be 
unnecessary. Termination of chartering 
authority by this agency will have no effect 
upon the continuing activities of any of the 
small-business investment companies pre- 
viously chartered. 

A minimum of 10 stockholders may organ- 
ize a small-business investment company 
under Federal law. These stockholders may 
be individuals; partnerships, corporations, 
insurance companies, and financial institu- 
tions, including banks insured by the Federal 
Deposit Imsurance Corporation. Insured 
banks, however, may not hold shares in such 
companies and in amount aggregating more 
than 1 percent of their capital and surplus. 
There is no requirement regarding the mini- 
mum or maximum amount of stock that a 
stockholder must or can hold. “Theoretically, 
one stockholder could supply virtually the 
entire amount required to start a small- 
business investment company. A bank, for 
example, with a capital and surplus of $15 
million could organ such a company as a 
subsidiary; in fact, this has already been 
done. 

A small-business investment company 
must have a paid-in capital of at least $300,- 
000 before commencing business. At least 
half of this must be provided by the stock- 
holders; the remaining 50 percent may be 
invested by the Small Business Administra- 
tion in the form of subordinated debentures. 
Subordinated debentures are evidences of 
long-term debt which rank ahead of common 
stock but behind other indebtedness in case 
of liquidation. The $150,000 secured from 
the Small Business Administration cannot 
exceéd a term of 20 years and will carry an 
interest rate of 5 percent. In addition to the 
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$150,000 provided by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration as a part of the original capital, 
an investment company may borrow an 
amount equal to 50 percent of the paid-in 
capital and surplus from the same source. 
This loan will also carry an interest rate of 
5 percent and will have a maturity of 20 
years. Thus it is possible for the stockholders 
to derive $300,000 from the SBA in the forma- 
tion of a small-business investment company 
with assets of $450,000. Small-business in- 
vestment companies will also be able to bor- 
row from private sources and will probably 
borrow up to $4 for every $1 of capital and 
surplus. The $150,000 loan from the SBA is 
authorized to encourage the formation and 
growth of small-business investment com- 
panies until they have been able to build up 
sufficient capital of their own. 

Small-business investment companies will 
be, it is hoped, of assistance to small business 
by making long-term loans and by purchas- 
ing convertible debentures. Loans can be 
made to both incorporated and unincorpo- 
rated small-business concerns which have 
need for funds for sound financing, growth, 
modernization, and expansion. Loons may 
be made directly or in cooperation with other 
lending institutions on an immediate or 
deferred basis. Loans are limited to a ma- 
turity of 20. years unless an extended matu- 
rity, not exceeding 10 years, “will aid in the 
orderly liquidation of such loans.” ‘The rate 
of interest charged by the company on loans 
will be established by the company, but can- 
not exceed the limit set by the usury law 
of the State in which it is incorporated. If 
there is no legal limit, a limit will be estab- 
lished by the SBA. 

Small-business investment companies may 
make capital available to small business 
by the purchase of convertible debentures. 
These debentures will bear a rate of interest 
established in the same manner as are loans. 
Debentures may be callable on any interest- 
payment date upon 3 months’ notice at par 
plus accrued interest. They may be con- 
vertible at the option of the company or a 
holder in due course into the stock of the 
small-business concern. Before providing 
capital in this manner, the small-business 
investment company may require a small- 
business concern to refinance any or all of 
its outstanding indebtedness so that the in- 
vestment company will be only holder of 
debt. The small-business concern must also 
agree not to incur further indebtedness with- 
out the approval of the small-business invest- 
ment company and to give the company an 
opportunity to finance such additional in- 
debtedness. A business concern securing 
capital from a small-business investment 
company in this manner is required to be- 
come a stockholder in the investment com- 
pany in an amount equal to not less than 
2 nor more than 5 percent of the capital pro- 
vided. The amount that a small-business 
investment company may lend to any one 
small-business concern is limited to 20 per- 
cent of its combined gapital and surplus, 
unless otherwise approved by the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Division of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

The Small Business Investment Act cre- 
ated a fund of $250 million to be made avail- 
able to small-business investment compa- 
nies. These funds will have to be repaid 
in time. This amount of money will act as 
a revolving fund to be made available to 
other investment companies as it is repaid. 
There has been widespread public interest 
in this new legislation, and a number of 
individuals, banks, and other financial in- 
stitutions have applied for charters to estab- 
lish small-business investment companies, 
Nineteen of these applicants have been asked 
to proceed with their organization even 
though licenses have not been completely ap- 
proved. Two licenses have been issued. The 
companies that have already received a 
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license are the First Minneapolis Investment 
Co. and the Citizens & Southern Small Busi- 
ness Investment Oo. of Atlanta, which is an 
affiliate of the Citizens & Southern National 
Bank. Though there has been some interest 
expressed in Oregon, no investment compa- 
nies have been chartered. Most of the in- 
terest has been in Portland, where two groups 
are seriously considering the formation of 
a company. 

In addition to the funds that are made 
available to small-business investment com- 
panies, Federal funds are also available for a 
specific purpose to State and local develop- 
ment companies that are already in opera- 
tion. The Small Business Administration is 
authorized to make loans to State and local 
development companies for plant construc- 
tion, conversion, or expansion, including the 
acquisition of land. These loans may be 
made directly or in cooperation with banks 
or other lending institutions through agree- 
ments to participate on an immediate or 
deferred basis, Such loans are designed to 
assist an identifiable small-business concern 
and are limited to $250,000 for each identifi- 
able small business, such as one cannery or 
one foundry. These loans are made for a 
period of 10 years plus such additional pe- 
riod as is estimated may be required to com- 
plete construction, conversion, or expansion. 
However, this period may be extended for an 
additional period not to exceed 10 years if 
such renewal or extension will aid in an 
orderly: liquidation. In agreements to par- 
ticipate in loans on a defefred basis the 
Small Business Administration’s participa- 
tion is limited to 90 percent of the balance 
of the loan outstanding at the time of dis- 
bursement. The authority to make such 
loans to local development companies expires 
June 30,1961. There are at the present time 
17 local development companies in Oregon 
which could take advantage of this provi- 
sion of the Small Business Investment Com- 
pany Act. 

The Small Business Administration is also 
authorized to make loans to State develop- 
ment companies exclusively. The funds that 
may be advanced to State development com- 
panies will be made in exchange for obliga- 
tions of such companies, and the amount 
available is limited to an amount equal to 
the amount borrowed by it from all other 
sources. These loans will be made for a 
period of 20 years at 5 percent interest and 
the funds may be used for any acceptable 
purpose. . 

' During the recent session of the Oregon 
Legislature a law was enacted which permits 
the formation of State development credit 
corporations, which when organized will be 
eligible to take advantage of some of the 
provisions of the Small Business Investment 
Company Act. The objective of the Oregon 
act is to promote the industrial, agricultural, 
and recreational development of the State. 
A corporation organized under this statute 
will have the authority to borrow money 
from various sources, including individuals, 
financial institutions, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment and to lend funds and purchase 
shares in business and industrial corpora- 
tions in need of financial assistance. It 
will also have the power to hold, lease, and 
transfer property. Such a corporation may 
be organized by nine persons for a capital of 
not less than $25,000. In addition to the 
stockholders, provision is made for mem- 
bership in the corporation. Members of the 
corporation may consist of such financial in- 
stitutions as commercial banks, trust com- 
panies, savings and loan associations, 
mutual savings banks, insurance companies, 
and union health and welfare funds. These 
members will have no voting rights, but may 
lend funds'to the State development credit 
corporation. Banks, trust companies, sav- 
ings and loan associations, and ance 
companies may lend an amount to 3 
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percent of their capital and surplus to the 
credit corporation; mutual savings banks 
may lend 3 percent of their guarantee fund; 
and union health and welfare funds may 
lend up to 3 percent of their funds. Those 
members who agree to lend to the corpora- 
tion will be called upon to lend when the 
needs arise and the call will be prorated 
among the members on the same proportion 
that the maximum lending limit bears to 
the aggregate maximum lending limit of all 
members. The credit corporation is required 
to set aside 10 percent of its net earnings 
in asurplus account each year until this sur- 
plus amounts to one-half of its stated capi- 
tal for losses and contingencies. State de- 
velopment credit corporations organized 
under this act are exempt from the corpora- 
tion franchise tax and the State income tax. 

The act permits the State bond commis- 
sion to invest moneys from the various funds 
under its jurisdiction in the bonds of State 
development credit corporations. However, 
not more than 3 percent of each fund may 
be invested. State development credit cor- 
porations will be examined by the division 
of audits of the office of the secretary of 
state. 

The act states that the department of 
planning and development “shall encourage 
and promote the formation of State devel- 
opment. credit corporations where it deter- 
mines that their formation is in the public 
interest.” The department may also consult 
with, advise, and give technical assistance 
to persons interested in organizing such 
credit corporations. 

Whether or not the program will be suc~ 
cessful will depend on many factors. Bas- 
ically, the success will depend upon the en- 
thusiasm expressed on the local level for 
such a program, and the provision of a por- 
tion of the capital required. It seems that 
a certain amount of civic pride and respon- 
sibility will be necessary for the operation 
and success of a small-business investment 
company. In addition to this very impor- 
tant factor is the level of management of 
the small-business investment companies. 
It will be management at the local level that 
will evaluate the requests for financial aid 
and extend credit and equity capital rather 
than just another agency:-located in Wash- 
ington. 

In Oregon a small-business investment 
company could be formed under the general 
incorporation laws of the State. The re- 
cently enacted legislation permitting the 
formation of a State credit corporation was 
not absolutely necessary; however, there are 
certain’ advantages in this legislation. In 
the first place, the legislation places the 
State legislature and the Governor on rec- 
ord that they recognize. the long-term fi- 
nancing problems of small business and are 
hopeful that someone will do something 
about it. Second, the legislation permits 
certain financial institutions which will 
serve as a source of funds and possibly very 
valuable advice to take pat in a program 
that has as its objective the industrial, agri- 
cultural, and recreational development of 
the State. Third, the legislation also per- 
mits the State bond commission to invest a 
portion of its funds in a program designed 
to help small business. Fourth, the legisla- 
tion creates an organization that can take 
advantage of that portion of the Federal laws 
which permitg a State credit corporation to 
borrow from the Small Investment Division 
of the Small Business Administration an 
amount equal to all of its other borrow- 
ings. Finally, the State legislation permit- 
ting the creation of State credit corpora- 
tions opens up more avenues for funds than 
is found in the creation of a small business 
investment company. 

Both the Federal legislation and the State 
act offers a tool to private investors to earn 
a@ return on their funds as well as to help 
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small business; then programs should even- 
tually result in the increased incomes and 
profits, the basic ingredients of a higher 
standard of living. It is certainly a new 
frontier to small-business financing. 





Young Champions Frem New Jersey 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, Delaware 
Township, in Camden County, N.J., is a 
growing community which finds itself, 
day after day, engulfed in a continued 
effort to head the list of other communi- 
ties grouped in the same classification. 
Delaware Township is one of the most 
civic-minded localities in the United 
States and permits nothing to stand in 
its way in striving to improve itself and 
its citizens. This American zealousness 
has resulted in many accomplishments 
for which its residents may justifiably 
claim the right to “hold our heads high.” 

Among these accomplishments is the 
attention given to the youth of the mu- 
nicipality insofar as concerns the devel- 
opment of sports and sportsmanship. 
Adults, men and women alike, have given 
unceasingly and ungrudgingly of their 
time, exertions, and knowledge to aid in 
properly directing the energy and the 
acts and the hopes of their boys and girls. 
Local businessmen, industrialists, and 
individuals have generously and repeat- 
edly supplied financial aid and support. 
The children, themselves, have recog- 
nized the advantages which are being 
offered and have wisely and wholeheart- 
edly seized the opportunities which have 
thus been developed. 

In Delaware Township, no program is 
given greater attention than that of the 
baseball Little Leagues and Babe Ruth 
Leagues. Literally starting from scratch 


several years ago, the men and women. 


developed a Little League organization 
to the point where there are today two 
complete and separate leagues wherein a 
total of over 900 boys annually, between 
the ages of 8 and 12 years, are taught the 
fundamentals and the fine points of 
baseball and, more importantly and more 
intentionally, are impregnated with the 
worth and the value of American patriot- 
ism, citizenship, morality, and sports- 
manship. In addition, a Babe Ruth 
League is now closing out its sophomore 
year of activity with more than 100 boys 
in the 13- to 15-year-old age group hav- 
ing participated each year. The guid- 
ance and development of these Babe 
Ruth League boys can and must have 
only a good, healthy, and healthful effect 
in the neighborhoods, in the towns and 
cities, in the States of our United States, 
wherever the boys eventually establish 
their own homes and businesses and pro- 
fessions. 

All this is wonderfully exemplified here 
in our Nation’s chief city during this 
week of August 10 to 14,1959. In Griffith 
Stadium, the Middle Atlantic regional 
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games in the National Babe Ruth 
League tournament are being played. 
Among the competing teams is the tour- 
nament team from Delaware Township 
in Camden County as the representa- 
tive team of New Jersey. The boys on 
this team come from homes involved in 
all walks of life—some of their families 
may be less wealthy than others; some 
of their families may be less educated 
than others; some of their families may 
be less fortunate than others—but Dela- 
ware Township League defies anyone to 
identify the boys on the field as coming 
from one or another of such classifica- 
tions. 

In 1955 and 1956, Delaware Township 
created a precedent when its team 
played in the final game of each year in 
the Little League world series at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., and no group of boys ever 
earned a warmer spot in anyone’s heart 
as they lost out in the last game by one 
run in 1955 and by two runs in 1956. 
Now, after only 2 years of membership 
in the Babe Ruth League, nine of these 
Little Leaguers have formed the nucleus 
of a team which has scored triumph 
after triumph in the State of New Jersey 
to earn the honor of carrying that 
State’s name into the regional competi- 
tion right here in the District of Colum- 
bia. Because they recognize that they 
are but a part.of a team, these nine 
former Little Leaguers know they can 
be successful only if the entire team of 
15 players can continue to coordinate 
their abilities and talents and to conduct 
themselves as a unit in their drive to get 
to California later this month where they 
expect to fulfill this year’s goal—the 
winning of the 1959 Babe Ruth League 
championship. 

The following is the list of the boys 
on this Delaware Township Babe Ruth 
League team which is representing the 
Garden State of New Jersey: 








Name Age Address 
Warren Andress... 14) Clover Ave., Haddonfield 
post office, New Jersey. 
Sidney Baker. ...- 15 | 428 Garden State Dr., Mer- 


chantville post office, New 
Jersey. 


Edward Becker... 15 | 103 Spring House Ct., Mer- 
. chantville post office, New 

Jersey. 

Robert Brush 1... 15 | 127 Lenape Rd., Merchant- 
ville post office, New 
Jersey. 

Edward Butler !_. 15 | 32 Moore Ave. 

James Cooper..... 15 | 22 McPhelin Ave., Haddon- 
Seid post office, New 
ersey 

David Dubin 1....} 15 | 1522 Berlin Rd., Haddon- 
field post office, New 
Jersey. 

Roy Hayman'....| 15 | 43 Curtis Ave., Haddonfield 
post office, New Jersey. 

Ian Kent !........ 15 | 56 Grant Ave., Haddonfield 


post office, New Jersey. 

1) Elmhurst Ave., Haddon- 
field post office, New 
Jersey. 

27 Moore Ave, 

Kresson Rd., Haddonfield 

post office, New J Jersey. 

73 PBeriin Rd 
post office, “wee Jerse 

11 Massachusetts Ave., 
— post office, New 

y. 


Gerald McNeet...j 14 


7=< Robinson'.| 15 
ohn Rose ! 15 


Henry Singleton!.); 15 
Ronald Starrett_..| © 15 





2 Their individual hobbies include 
bowling, basketball, voice an 


y, camp: dancing, stam 
collecting, fishing, ee . 
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Little League tournament records 








1955 opponent 







UR I oie itt cess vincpnaite 
Pyne Pope N Aq «on. cccétectens 

n, N.J_. seidicabtensll 
Haddon Heights, RO 
Hammonton, N.J__............... 
Morristown, Woe. lee ae 
CN BR rs. wines cttmnic hens eptiks 
COANE Eo toss cieniaece iS mein 
AloremOris, Tino. oc cecickesnceennad 
SUGTE. Be 
Morrisville, Pa. (champion)....... 





2 PhO OH OKOCHRSO 








1956 opponent Own [Opponent 








score score 
Wettentt, Wik san acocntinciisemeias 4 2 
Haddonfield, N.J..-. 1 0 
Pennsauken, N.J_... 10 1 
Maple Shade, N.J_.......-.-.....- 14 0 
Barringten, NT i cnkccccsccknese 7 2 
North Trenton, N.J_.............- ll 1 
Morristown, N.J..........-....... 6 2 
Frederick, WR. oot te ll 4 
Englewood Wid iiesecaukbatacesdte 6 4 
Tuckahoe, |  ABSRRRERE-nromraR coe S 
CRON, AMIS on esd tip eoen Se 2 0 
Roswell, N. Mex. (champion)... 1 3 


1959 Babe Ruth tournament record (as of 
Aug. 10,1959) 


1955 Opponent 


Own [Opponent 


Haddonfield, N.J..........-...... 
Pennsauken, N.J 
Westment, Th. coco cats mnsbones 
Pennsgrove Ai wk Siipwirnciseidennes 
Vineland, NJ inp diaeaiataiatieintiartedaiaiel 
River Edeo Oradell; PEM tebGep iii 
Bordentown, N.J...........------- 





The 1955-56 Little League teams were 
managed by Elmer Bauer and were 
coached by Ray Strohmeier and Bacon 
Trottman. 

The 1959 Babe Ruth League team is 
being managed by Tod Lyon and is being 
coached by Harry Fischler and Irving 
Dean, 

The 1958-59 Babe Ruth League officials 
are: President, Harry Young; vice presi- 
dent, Tod Lyon; secretaries, Larry Kent 
and Harry Fischler; treasurer, Thomas 
J. Fallon, : 





* Bureau of Reclamation Program 
in Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, in 
1955 the Congress granted the Secretary 
of the Interior continuing authority to 
investigate and report on the water 
resources of Alaska. 

In the current fiscal year, the Bureau 
of Reclamation, which carries out these 
studies; is bringing to completion two 
important reports. One is a feasibility 
rep of the Crater-Long Lakes Division 

the Snettisham project, which would 
fecal hydroelectric power for indus- 
trial and municipal uses in the Juneau 
area. The other is a feasibility report 
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on the Devil Canyon project, Susitna 

River, a major project that may prove 

to answer the need of the State of Alaska 

and the Federal Military Establishment 
for low-cost power in the Fairbanks and 

Anchorage areas and along the Railbelt 

connectiong those cities. 

On August 7, 1959, at the annual con- 
vention of the Alaska Rural Electric 
Association, Inc., at Fairbanks, an ad- 
dress prepared by Daryl Roberts, Alaska 
District manager of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, was read by electrical engineer 
George Benesch. It provides an ex- 
cellent summary of the ‘current and 
projected studies being made by the 
Alaska District of the Bureau. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ApprREss oF DaryLt Rosperts, ALASKA, DISTRICT 
MANAGER, BuREAU OF RECLAMATION, GIVEN 
By GEORGE BENESCH, ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 
AT THE ANNUAL ALASKA RURAL ELECTRIC 
ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION, AUGUST 7, 
1959, aT FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


I am pleased to discuss with you the pres- 
ent and contemplated activities of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation in the development of 
the water resources of Alaska. I am per- 
sonally convinced that water is probably the 
most important natural resource in the 
State. Its orderly development and use 
should be the concern of every individual. 

Public Law 322 enacted by Congress in 
1955 granted continuing authority to the 
Secretary of the Interior to investigate and 
report on the water resources of Alaska. 
Prior to that time such authority was made 
on a year-to-year basis. The Secretary has 
in turn appointed the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion to carry out the studies for the Depart- 
ment. Therefore, the Bureau’s work in 
Alaska is not governed by the Reclamation 
Acts. There is no prerequisite for Alaska 
to become a reclamation State for this work 
to continue. 

Our Alaska program is now in its 12th 
year. The early years were spent not only 
in completing a comprehensive overall study 
of Alaska’s water resources, but in build- 
ing the much-needed Eklutna project. This 
hydropower development went into operation 
in 1955 and is currently supplying 159,400,000 
kilowatts of energy annually in the Anchor- 
age area. It is, incidentally, returning $1,- 
600,000 in revenue each year to the payment 
of interest and retirement of the Federal in- 
vestment. House Document 197, better 
known as the Alaska Reconaissance Report, 
published in 1952, was the first all-inclusive 
report made on Alaska water resources. It 
cataloged such notable potential power 
projects as Ramparts, Yukon-Taiya, Wood 
Canyon and Devil Canyon. It lists, with a 
few minor exceptions, all of today’s known 
potential projects having a capacity of 5,000 
kilowatts or greater. 

We have been asked why we did not update 
this valuable report. This might be in or- 
der, if it were not for the fact that for 
most of the streams no new water supply 
information is available. To reevaluate 
power potential without basic water supply 
data contributes little. We believe funds 
are better spent in obtaining basic informa- 
tion which is contained in the feasibility 
reports on specific projects. These reports 
are usually necessary before Congress con- 
siders authorization of water resource proj- 
ects and we hope to have two completed by 
the end of this fiscal year. 

The principal function of the Alaska Re- 
connaissance Report, on the other hand, was 
to evaluate and call attention to the poten- 
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tial water resources of Alaska. In addition, 
it provided a basis for selecting projects for 
detailed studies. We believe it has accom- 
plished this purpose. 

Those of you who have studied hydro- 
electric developments in Alaska are aware 
that lack of water supply information is 
still a major problem. We are seeking to 
remedy this deficiency by providing funds 
to the U.S. Geological Survey for establish- 
ing new stream gaging stations. This con- 
tinuing program has already proven its im- 
portance to our water resource studies. 

During the past fiscal year we established 
a stream gaging program on the Chaka- 
chatma River. This year one will be estab- 
lished on the Skwentna River. 

We anticipate and are planning on the 
basis that the Bureau’s future overall pro- 
gram in the State will keep pace with 
Alaska’s economic growth and need. Proper 
development and use of your water resources 
are keys to this growth, and we want to 
help in any way possible. In fiscal year 
1960, we plan to study Vee project on the 
Susitna River and Chakachmna project, lo- 
cated about 90 miles west of Anchorage. 
Following completion of the Vee project 
investigations, we plan to study Watana 
project unless higher priority work devel- 
ops. Other studies will follow on tributary 
streams to the Susitna River and elsewhere 
in Alaska as the need arises. I want to em- 
phasize that hydropower is only one benefit 
which can be expected from water resource 
development in Alaska. Our studies are 
concerned with ways and means of obtain- 
ing the maximum use of the available re- 
source for all purposes. 

Presently, the Bureau’s activities in 
Alaska are directed to studies of the Mat- 
anuska Valley, the Snettisham project, and 
the Susitna River. The Matanuska Valley 
project study is on sprinkler irrigation. It is 
a@ cooperative endeavor conducted with the 
Soil Conservation Service and the State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station to determine 
benefits derived through use of irrigation in 
Alaska. Results of last year’s. work showed 
potato yields increased 35 percent, carrot 
yields by 70 percent, and a substantial in- 
crease in timothy production. We plan to 
continue these studies and believe they will 
demonstrate the importance of irrigation in 
Alaska. 

Our Snettisham project study is directed 
toward bringing about a source of relatively 
low-cost, power for industrial and municipal 
use in the Juneau area. The investigation 
comprises two separate studies, the Crater- 
Long Lakes Division and the Speel River 
Division. In the past fiscal year, we have 
completed studies and have prepared a fea- 
sibility report on the Crater-Long Lakes 
Division, This development would provide 
an installed capacity of 48,000 kilowatts. 
Since industrial development in the Juneau 
area is dependent on a power source, early 
action on authorization and construction is 
important in the future. 

We also expect to complete a feasibility 
report this fiscal year on the Speel River 
Division which will further augment the 
power supply in the greater Juneau area 
when constructed. Depending upon other 
feasibility findings, this may be a natural 
sequel to the Crater-Long Lakes develop- 
ment, 

The Devil Canyon project study on the 
Susitna River is the first in a series of pro- 
gramed comprehensive studies to be made on 
— potential of Alaska’s fourth largest 

ver. 

. Recently compiled data gathered from 
water supply records, field survey, geological 
investigations, and other basic data indicate 
@ greater potential than was previously an- 
ticipated in the development of this river. 
Design of the Devil Canyon project in the 
basin points up some very interesting possi- 
bilities. We have been conducting a com- 
prehensive investigation of this project for 
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the past 3 years and also expect to complete 
a@ report on its feasibility before the end of 
the current fiscal year. The project in- 
cludes the Devil Canyon power site and the 
Denali Reservoir site. The firm power po- 
tential of the project would be about 
3,300,000 kilowatt-hours annually with an 
installed capacity of 500,000 kilowatts. Cur- 
rent cost estimates indicate that this power 
can possibly be delivered in both Anchorage 
and Fairbanks for about 5 to 6 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. This power rate is made pos- 
sible by the upstream storage provided at 
Denali. Development of the Devil Canyon 
project would be the initial step in an over- 
all basin development. The basin concept 
of development has long been recognized as 
yielding the greatest benefits. Such a de- 
velopment of the Susitna River has several 
desirable characteristics. Two additional 
power sites, Vee and Watana are located be- 
tween Devil Canyon and Denali. As each of 
these is developed, better upstream regula- 
tion is provided. This in turn decreases the 
necessary drawdown in Devil Canyon Reser- 
voir permitting its operation at a higher 
average head. The result is not only the 
power added to the system by the new plant 
but also a greater output from Devil. Com- 
pletion of the fourth dam on the Susitna 
would provide complete regulation above 
Devil Canyon permitting that reservoir to 
be maintained full continuously. The firm 
potential estimated for the four-dam devel- 
opment is in excess of 7 billion kilowatt- 
hours. The system cost of this block of 
power including transmission costs is esti- 
mated to be less than 5 mills. 

A second desirable aspect to such a de- 
velopment of the Susitna is tts location. The 
four sites discussed are about equal distance 
from Anchorage and Fairbanks. They could 
supply the entire railbelt with a minimum 
of line loss. 

One of the more attractive features of the 
Susitna is its adaptability to area load 
growth. In speaking of power costs for 
large projects, we are prone to base them on 
the assumption that all power will be utilized 
immediately. This provides a common de- 
nominator for comparison with other proj- 
ects but it may not prove to be very realistic. 
We should be cognizant of the fact that the 
cost of power can be greatly influenced by 
how early and how fully a project’s genera- 
tion capacity is utilized. 

The stage development effect of adding 
power dams one at a time on the Susitna 
River can be geared to meet the load growth 
of the entire rail belt area. The initial 
transmission grid from development of Devil 
Canyon will provide an early tie between 
generating facilities in Anchorage and Fair- 
banks. Availability of emergency capacity, 
interchange, nonfirm power use and other 
power pool benefits would accrue to both 
major load areas. 

Because of its ideal location, large power 
potential and adaptability to meet any pat- 
tern of load growth with low cost power, the 
Susitna River could play a vital role in 
Alaska’s development. 





Address Delivered by South Carolina 
State Senator L. Marion Gressette 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

; Tuesday, August 11, 1959 

Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
June 23, 1959, South Carolina State 
Senator L. Marion Gressette of St. 
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Matthews, S.C., addressed the State and 
local officers of the Citizens’ Councils of 
the State of South Carolina. Senator 
Gressette has served with ability and 
distinction in South Carolina as chair- 
man of a special State committee on 
public schools. In his address to the offi- 
cers of the Citizens’ Councils, Senator 
Gressette ably reports the situation in 
South Carolina on a most vital question 
to the people of not only South Carolina, 
but of the entire South and Nation as 
well. I ask unanimous consent that the 
address of Senator Gressette be printed 
in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
orp, as follows: 

ApprEss OF L. MARION GRESSETTE TO THE STATE 
AND LOCAL OFFICERS OF THE CITIZENS’ COUN- 
cILts oF SouTH CAROLINA, AT COLUMBIA, 8.C., 
ON JUNE 23, 1959 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is a pleasure to be with 
you today. I have been looking forward to 
this opportunity. When approached by your 
affable and efficient executive secretary, Mr. 
Farley Smith, in reference to a meeting of 
this kind, I was delighted. I welcome the 
chance to discuss with you the problem that 
is our mutual concern. 

Before undertaking to brief you to some 
extent on the work of our committee and 
what the State is doing to protect the rights 
of its citizens, permit me to say that your 
organization is playing a most important 
part in this fight. You are rendering a great 
service to the people of our State, the South, 
and the Nation. After all is said and done, 
we are concerned primarily with only one 
thing and that is to restore constitutional 
government. You are helping to do that. 
It is good to know you are organized and 
that your influence and support can be de- 
pended upon to crystallize the right senti- 
ment and attitude on the part of our people. 
It is important that this be done. They 
should know that they will be called upon 
vo make sacrifices, and that it is going to 
take the support and understanding of the 
people in order to preserve the American way 
of life 

We live in a time of great trouble and trial, 
neither of which is a stranger to our people. 
We are assembled here in the cause of in- 
dividual liberty and popular freedom, both 
of which I hope and believe are uppermost in 
the hearts and minds of our people. 

We do not propose to foment political 
rebellion, nor is it our purpose to bring 
about a social upheavel which would hurt 
all of our citizens and benefit none of them. 

On the contrary, it is our purpose and 
our firm resolve to prevent such a rebellion 
and to temper such an upheaval to the end 
that all of our people, regardless of race, color 
or creed may continue to make progress in 
a political and social atmosphere that is 
conducive to the individual's making the 
most of his talents and his opportunities. 

Contrary to some of the libels which have 
been perpetrated against us, we of South 
Carolina are determined to guarantee equal- 
ity of opportunity—not just for one race or 
creed, but for all. We are determined to 
protect the rights of all citizens, and not 
just those who happen to enjoy the favor of 
a particular group of self-seeking politicians 
and profesional do-gooders who temporarily 
occupy positions of power and influence. 

Because it is thrust upon us from every 
side, we cannot ignore the race issue, but let 
us forget it for a time. Our primary con- 
cern is on a much higher plane. It has to 
do with the preservation, nay, the reestab- 
lishment of constitutional government in 
our country. 
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It has to do with the preservation or the 
loss for all time of the real rights of the in- 
dividual. The radical agitators have chosen 
to place emphasis on a rather sordid sort 
of issue, but it is not the real one. If these 
people can succeed in depriving the citizen 
of the rights of freedom of association, if they 
can destroy the power of the States to order 
their internal affairs as they see fit, then 
the end of all individual rights and all 
powers of the States is clearly in sight. 

And with that the sorry fate of the Re- 
public will be sealed. What really is at stake 
in all of this turmoil is the right of indi- 
viduals to decide who shall be their gover- 
nors and the right of sovereign peoples to 
govern themselves. 

We here bear a noble ancestry. Our fore- 
fathers entered this country and cleared the 
land and erected their homes, overcoming 
many obstacles. They produced generations 
of soldiers and statesmen. They were in 
the forefront of. the fight for independence 
of the tyrannfcal British Crown, and they 
contributed much to the writing of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

To the extent that all citizens and all 
branches of Government have obeyed and 
properly interpreted that Constitution, it 
has been the cement which has held the 
Union together. It is only when the Consti- 
tution has been misinterpreted and perverted 
by evil men for their own purposes that the 
safety of the Union and the solidarity of the 
American people have been threatened. 

Our grandfathers, in the War Between the 
States, fought for the principles upon which 
the Union was founded as they saw those 
principles. They did not in their day apol- 
ogize for what they did. Even less so is there 
reason for apology for what we have done in 
our day to uphold those same principles, the 
rights and powers of the States and the proud 
and honorable culture that is ours. 

Our region, especially South Carolina, is 
the last citadel of really free conservative 
thought left in the United States. And true 
conservatism, as opposed to radical liberal- 
ism, is the fimal line of defense between 
freedom and the insidious encroachment of 
a highly centralized government that would 
destroy all liberty and prevert the minds of 
men. 

If we fail, our country will go the way of 
the Greeks and Romans. The ancient re- 
publics fell when the people were more in- 
terested in security than they were in oppor- 
tunity, when they placed comfort ahead of 
responsibility and when they preferred bread 
and circuses over the satisfaction of self-gov- 
ernment. When these things happened, the 
Greeks and the Romans ceased to be free, 
and they were never free again. 

It can happen here. The signs are evident 
in our own country. The attitude of the 
US. Supreme Court, a long line of decisions 
which have been accepted by many as abso- 


-lutely binding precedents and the abdica- 


tion by some Members of Congress of power 
heid in trust for the people are contributing 
to our downfall. Unless we can reverse the 


- trend, and the initiative rests with the South, 


I shudder to think what the future holds for 
our Nation. What now passes for govern- 
ment could become either dictatorship or 
anarchy. . 

In the face of this trend, South Carolina 
has made its position clear. We are not de- 
fying the “law of the land” we are fight- 
ing for a return to the law of the land. They 
call us reactionaries and racists, but we are 
neither. The true reactionaries are those who 
would subject the law to the whim of those 
who happen to be in power at a given mo- 
ment. The real racists are those -who would 
set neighbor against neighbor in an effort 
to gain false goals and who make enemies of 
friends in the name of “equality.” 

For the best part of a decade I have had 
the privilege of serving as chairman of a 
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committee of citizens created by the gen- 
eral assembly to offer advice and counsel 
on how best to meet the problems created 
by the decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court 
in the school cases. The committee is com- 
posed of five senators, five representatives 
and five laymen. There have been no 
changes among the laymen, but the legis- 
lative membership has changed in direct 
proportion to the changes in the general as- 
sembly. All of this has given us the benefit 
of the thinking of a broad cross section of 
the people of our State. 

Since its formation, the duties of the com- 
mittee have been enlarged so as to cover 
all phases of the segregation problem, not 
only the public school system, but all other 
public facilities. It acts in an advisory ca- 
pacity only, advising the Governor and the 
general assembly as to what course of action 
it feels should be taken to meet any actual 
or anticipated situation. The members of 
the committee do not receive any special 
pay for their services, they are only allowed 
per diem expenses as any other legislative 
committee. Authority is given to it for the 
employment of such clerical and technical 
help as may be needed. 

I cannot heap too much praise on my fel- 
low members of the committee. They have 
proven themselves to be men of the highest 
calibre, truly great South Carolinians and 
Americans. All meetings are well attended 
and absentees are the exception rather than 
the rule. They have been diligent and fear- 
less in carrying out their assignment, and I 
commend them and their patriotic service 
to you. 

It should be remembered that South Caro- 
lina was the first of the 17 States who 
recognized segregation as a matter of law, to 
organize a committee to guide the Governor, 
the general assembly, and the people through 
such difficulties as might arise if the US. 
courts should nullify the laws providing for 
separation of the races. 

After consultation with many citizens in 
many walks of life, and with all of the 
public officials concerned, and after exhaus- 
tive study of the laws, the court decisions 
and events in other States, the committee 
has made certain recommendations. With- 
out exception, they have been adopted by the 
general assembly and accepted by the pub- 
lic. 

It is gratifying to be able to report that 
we have had peace and tranquility among 
our people, even while we were making 
amazing progress in the development of our 
schools. There is no longer any excuse in 
South Carolina for anyone to grow up il- 
literate, and no one can say he is being de- 
nied an equal opportunity for an education. 
Those who are suffering most are the white 
children in our more rapigly growing com- 
munities who are faced with the prospect of 
double sessions and overcrowded classrooms, 

South Carolina has acted in good faith in 
providing equal educational opportunities as 
between the races. We have worked very 
closely with the educational finance com- 
mittee to that end, and we think a vast 
majority of the colored people are satisfied 
with their schools, and would prefer that 
they be operated on a segregated basis. There 
is no discrimination in this State between 
the races, as both white and colored have 
good, equal facilities. This has been ac- 
complished by the willingness of the people 
to pay their tax money for the support of 
the schools. 

There is separation of the races by choice, 
and so long as this continues no one can be 
heard to complain—unless it is some out-of- 
State do-gooders, either individuals or or- 
ganizations, and they can shed as many 
crocodile tears as they care to, so far as we 
are concerned. The people of South Caro- 
line intend to operate their schools in ac- 
cordance with their own wishes so long as 
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they are allowed to do so, and when this right 
is denied to them they will close the public 
schools and seek some other method for the 
education of their children. 

This position on the part of our people is 
made crystal clear by the laws that were 
enacted following the obnoxious US. Su- 
preme Court decision in 1954, when the gen- 
eral assembly of this State passed, and Gov- 
ernor Timmerman approved, a bill to the 
effect that if any child is transferred, pur- 
suant to or in consequence of an order of 
any court, from one school to another, all 
appropriations for the school to which and 
from which he is transferred shall cease and 
become inoperative. The purpose of this leg- 
islation is to squarely bring into play, as be- 
tween the Federal Government and the State 
government, the right of the State to operate 
its own public school system. We do not be- 
lieve the U.S. Government, by its courts or 
otherwise, has any right to say how money 
appropriated by our general assembly shall 
be spent in South Carolina for public educa- 
tion. 

From its very beginning, our committee 
has said the 1954 decision of the US. Su- 
preme Court was both illegal and immoral. 
The general assembly has said as much in 
a statement of public policy interposing its 
sovereignty between the people and their 
elected school officials and the tyranny of 
the Federal Government. We have said that 
we would not recommend any course of ac- 
tion that would force white children to at- 
tend Negro schools or Negro children to at- 
tend white schools. 

If this policy is violated, resulting in the 
closing of any school in South Carolina, it 
will be because of a decision of a Federal 
court, and not by any act of the General As- 
sembly of South Carolina. The laws of the 
State of South Carolina so provide and we 
make no apologies about it. 

Up to this time we have been successful, 
because—and solely because—we have had 
the approval and support of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people of our State. Our 
people have shown that they prize educa- 
tional opportunity above dubious social ex- 
perimentation demanded by persons of ques- 
tionable integrity and background. We hope 
that attitude will continue. 

There is nothing more indicative of the 
progress we have made in our efforts to 
solve the existing problem than that the 
relationship between the races in South 
Carolina is good. Our colored people do not 
want their children to attend white schools 
nor do they want to attend white churches 
or to bring about a mongrelization of the 
races which would mean the downfall of our 
Nation. If there is one thing that we have 
tried hard to do, it is to cultivate a proper 
relationship between the races. 

It is important that we keep the line of 
communication between the races open. We 
feel that we have accomplished a good bit 
in that direction, in that we are providing 
our colored children with equal school fa- 
cilities and doing everything possible to 
maintain good relations among the people 
of the State. Each of you can help tre- 
mendously in the promotion of good rela- 
tions. Frequently I have colored people 
call at my office and they are frank in say- 
ing that they do not go along. with the 
NAACP and other misguided associations 


and individuals for integration of the races, 


that they are satisfied with our southern, 
and American, way of life and that all in the 
world they want is good will on the part of 
their white friends. This relationship should 
be encouraged and I am sure you are con- 
scious of its value and will help to promote 
it, so that the State of South Carolina can 
continue to be free and clear of any racial 
disturbance. 

The events of the last 7 years have done 
much to destroy communications between us 
and our colored friends whom we have 
sought to help and who have helped us, 
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These people are the victims of a system 
of intimidation and oppression such as even 
the Dark Ages failed to produce. In an 
effort to alleviate that situation an old law 
has been brought to the front. It is known 
as the crime of barratry, which simply means 
that no person will hereafter be permitted 
to solicit or incite another to bring, prose- 
cute, or maintain an action at law or at 
equity, in any court having jurisdiction 
within this State. Putting it another way, 
no person without or within the State can 
solicit or prevail upon another person to 
bring an action in any court having jurisdic- 
tion in the State of South Carolina. This 
will prevent organizations such as the 
NAACP from promoting lawsuits and incit- 
ing members of the colored race to bring 
suits for any purpose in the State of South 
Carolina. 

Any corporation or unincorporated asso- 
ciation found guilty of the crime of barratry 
shall be forever barred from doing afly 
business or carrying on any activity in this 
State and shall be subject to a fine of not 
more than $5,000, or imprisonment of not 
more than 2 years, or both. 

We think this law will have a wholesome 
effect on those who would incite and foment 
trouble among the good colored people of the 
State of South Carolina. We feel that we 
owe them this protection and this law will 
be strictly enforced in order that they may 
be protected against our common day carpet- 
baggers and scalawags. 

We have been blessed in that we have 
had none of the ugly incidents which have 
occurred in some of our sister States. But 
we must face the fact that every interracial 
crime makes our task all the more difficult. 

Our good fortune is due to a sound and 
healthy public opinion. You of the citizens’ 
councils have had a lot to do with that, and 
you have an even bigger job in the future. 

Here’s the challenge: 

Our committee and the general assembly 
and the Governor have gone as far as we 
think we should at this time. We are pre- 
pared to go further and we are studying 
every development that occurs and every 
idea that is advanced. But we do not pre- 
tend to know all of the answers. We think 
we are on sound legal grounds, but who can 
predict a decision of the Federal courts these 
days? 

We need the active advice and assistance 
of organized groups throughout the State, 
whatever may be their name or origin. We 
need organized groups who are prepared to 
present ideas and to prevent lawlessness. We 
are a God-fearing and a law-abiding people. 
We do not propose to act otherwise. But 
there is a restlessness in the land that should 
disturb us all. 

We in South Carolina do not intend to 
surrender our right to run our schools as 
we see fit for the best interests of all of our 
people. But we also intend to see to it, 
in our own way, that.all of our people have 
equal opportunities. We feel that we are on 
sound legal ground and intend to resort to 
every legal means at our command to support 
the position we have taken. 

You know we hear a great deal about con- 
tributions to NAACP from individuals, foun- 
dations and other organizations for the pur- 
pose of financing suits for integration in 
the South. Intelligence of this kind fails to 
frighten us. We have one of the best staffs 
of lawyers that can be found anywhere and 
we intend to utilize its services to the fullest 
in order to see that the rights of the people 
of our State are protected. 

We are prepared, ready and willing to meet 
them in any legal forum at any time for the 
purpose of defending our position in this 
fight. We have no idea of permitting any 
lawsuit to go by default. It is our intention 
to protect our school trustees and other 
local and State officials in carrying out their 
duties and no one, be it individual or organi- 
zation, shall ever deter us in doing so. We 
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ask nothing more than that the laws of our 
land be carried out as intended by the Con- 
stitutions of our State and of the United 
States. We cannot be coerced or intimidated 
and we intend to pursue the course we have 
charted with the knowledge that right is on 
our side and that it will prevail. 

We must go on with our program of better 
schools and with our efforts to provide greater 
economic opportunities for all of our citizens. 
Given time, those two things alone may solve 
most of our problems. 

But we must also work for public accept- 
ance of these ideas and precepts. This calls 
for the active participation of every citizen, 
and I ask you to take the lead in that. It 
will require the best efforts af our best 
leaders. 

Finally, we can take heart in the fact that 
there is arising here and there over the entire 
country a new appreciation of our position. 
The cause of States rights and the right of 
individual self-determination as to his asso- 
ciates and his way of life is far from being 
lost. I am hopeful that we have allies where 
we didn’t know they existed. 

Meanwhile, let us not lose sight of the 
fact that the basic issue is a showdown be- 
tween government by the people and a dicta- 
torship of the worst sort. 

Time will not permit a full discussion of 
the applicability of other laws that have been 
enacted, such as the amendment to the 
State constitution eliminating the provision 
for a public school system for all boys and 
girls between the ages of 6 and 16 years, the 
repeal of the compulsory attendance law, 
the granting of almost unlimited powers to 
the local boards of school trustees, increased 
powers to the Governor, and other measures. 
But suffice it to say that they are geared to 
protect what we conceive to be the constitu- 
tional rights of the people of South Carolina 
and to defend true constitutional govern- 
ment from those, from within or without 
the State, who would tear it down. 

In closing, it is my earnest hope that your 
organization will continue to grow—and if 
the need should arise for action on your 
part you will be ready and willing to step 
in and act. 

I tell you there is no time for indifference 
and lack of interest, or the feeling that some- 
one else will attend to the job. It is the 
concern of everyone. We are reminded of 
this daily when we read our newspapers or 
listen to other news media. 

Places where strong public sentiment did 
not exist have surrendered with little or no 
opposition. On the other hand, where pub- 
lic opinion for sound government exists, our 
enemies have made little or no headway. 

Edmund Burke, that great English cham- 
pion of American liberty said: “When bad 
men combine, the good must associate; else 
they will fall, one by one, an unpitied sacri- 
fice in a contemptible struggle.” 

Ours is not a contemible struggle, nor do 
we propose to become an unpitied sacrifice. 
But our cause is great enough to merit almost 
any sacrifice. 

We need to stand together as our fore- 
fathers stood at other crucial times, in the 
defense of our individual rights and liber- 
ties, in order to succeed. 

This can be done if we share the responsi- 
bility—as I feel certain, we will. 





Operation Bootstrap, Indian Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
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insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article from the August 7, 1959, issue of 
Congressional Quarterly on my program, 
“Operation Bootstrap, Indian Style.” 


The author, Helene Monberg, has pre- 
sented an excellent analysis of the need 
for the program, its success in Puerto 
Rico, and its potential on the Indian res- 
ervations in the United States. 

The article is as follows: 

OPERATION BoorstTraP, INDIAN STYLE 


The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico (popu- 
lation 2.3 million), oldest Territory under 
the American flag (it was discovered by Co- 
lumbus in 1493) is offering a helping hand 
to the oldest inhabitants of the United 
States, the American Indians (pop. 535,000). 

Under the leadership of Gov. Luis Munoz 
Marin, the Puerto Ricans in 1946 embarked 
on Operation Bootstrap, a program to indus- 
trialize Puerto Rico, then known as the 
“poorhouse of the Caribbean.” It has suc- 
ceeded so well that leaders from all over the 
world have come to the tiny Caribbean 
island (35 miles wide, 100 miles long) to 
learn the Puerto Ricans’ magic formula. 
Puerto Rico’s Operation Bootstrap has in- 
trigued leaders of the American Indian, for 
the industrial age in America has swept past 
reservation Indians living in remote areas. 
Many Indians are permanently on relief be- 
cause their reservations, based on an agricul- 
tural economy, cannot support the rapidly 
increasing Indian population. 

BACKGROUND 


In 1958 the House Interior Committee, in- 
cluding Representative E. Y. Berry, Repub- 
lican, who lives in Standing Rock Sioux ter- 
ritory in South Dakota, took a first-hand 
look at Puerto Rico’s Operation Bootstrap. 
After long talks with Munoz Marin and 
Puerto Rico’s Resident Commissioner in Con- 
gress, Antonio Fernos-Isern, who “gave me 
great encouragement,” Berry told Congres- 
sional Quarterly, he decided that Operation 
Bootstrap could be tailored to meet the needs 
of the American Indian. 

Berry introduced a bill (H.R. 7701) on 
June 12, 1959, which he calls “Operation 
Bootstrap, Indian-style.” Similar legisla- 
tion (H.R. 8033) has been introduced by 
Representative Opin LANGEN, Republican, of 
Minnesota, Berry told Congressional Quar- 
terly that H.R. 7701 had evoked more nation- 
wide response than any other legislation he 
has ever introduced, particularly from In- 
dians, mission priests, and church groups. 
Among tholse who have already announced 
their support of the Berry Bootstrap meas- 
ure are the Governors’ Interstate Indian 
Council made up of Indian tribal chairmen 
in 18 States ranging from New York to 
Washington, the North Dakota Indian Af- 
fairs Commission, the Board of National 
Missions of the United Presbyterian Church 
of the USA and four Indian agency super- 
intendents in South Dakota and Oklahoma. 
Berry told Congressional Quarterly he an- 
ticipates a “generally favorable reaction” to 
the bill from the Administration. Chairman 
Wayne N. ASPINALL, Democrat, of Colorado, 
of the House Interior Committee has prom- 
ised to hold hearings on the Indian Bootstrap 
measures early in the next session of Con- 
gress. 

PUETRO RICO’S PROGRAM 

Puerto Rico’s Operation Bootstrap is de- 
signed primarily to industrialize and diver- 
sify the Island’s rum-and-sugar economy by 
encouraging new industry to locate there. 
The US. Congress gave the Island a major 
assist in this regard in 1950. Under the 
Commonwealth Act of July 3, 1950, (Public 
Law 600, 8ist Congress), Puerto Rico was 
exempted from U.S, individual and corpo- 
rate income taxes, excises, estate and gift 
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taxes and permitted to retain proceeds from 
its customs duties. Thus, under Bootstrap, 
Puerto Rico is able to exempt new industries 
from municipal, corporate, partnership, and 
personal income taxes for 10 years; from 
taxes on dividends or profits for 7 years, and 
from taxes on property from 5 to 10 years. 
The Commonwealth government will sell or 
lease a plant on a long-term basis to new 
firms and offer them technical assistance. 
These exemptions go to industries never in 
operation ir the Island prior to June 2, 1947, 
to 34 specified industries ranging from ani- 
mal feed to tinware manufacture which can 
utilize the skills and resources of the Island, 
and to tourist and commercial hotels. Some 
600 industries have located in Puerto Rico 
under this plan. 2 

Operation Bootstrap has made profound 
changes in Puerto Rico. The island has 
risen from a burden on the U.S, Treasury to 
sixth place as a major customer of American 
geods. Puerto Rico now buys more from the 
United States, on a per capita basis, than 
Canada, Since 1940 the annual per capita 
income on the island has increased four- 
fold. Life expectancy of the average Puerto 
Rican has increased nearly 20 years. Infant 
mortality has been halved. 

INDIAN BOOTSTRAP PROPOSAL 

Berry reasons that if the U.S. Congress will 
allow the same tax exemptions on Indian 
reservations as it has allowed the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, some industries, 
notably small manufacturers who would util- 
ize the manual dexterity of the Indian, will 
move to Indian reservations. His bill would 
authorize Indian tribes to set up corpora- 
tions empowered to construct plants to sell 
or lease to an industrial firm on a long-term 
basis, subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Interior. These plants could be 
built with tribal funds, Federal loans, or 
through commercial loans to the tribal cor- 
porations. Industries moving onto Indian 
reservations would receive complete exemp- 
tion from Federal, State, and local taxes for 
10 years, the right to amortize property eligi- 
ble for depreciation on a 5-year schedule, a 
deduction for 5 years from any Federal tax 
in an amount equal to three times the an- 
nual welfare payments paid to an Indian 
prior to his industrial employment, and 
Goverriment aid in conducting on-the-job 
training for Indian employees. 

Berry believes that the American Indian, 
like the Puerto Rican, “will lift himself up 
by his own bootstraps if given freedom of 
opportunity” and assistance in developing 
resources on and bringing industry to his 
reservation. Currently, about 80 percent of 
the reservation Indians in this country have 
no incentive because they have no oppor- 
tunity, Berry holds. Most of those on relief 
“would gladly swap a Government relief 
check for a weekly paycheck,” Berry told 
Congressional Quarterly. 


Bootstrap comparisons 

















Puerto Rico 
U.8. In- 
total | dian | Pre- | After 
boot- | boot- 
strap!) strap 
Per capita income.....--.-- 2$1,939 | (%) | $121 | 4 $480 
Literacy _...---.-- percent... 291 | 560 | 68.5 1483.8 


Life expectancy -...- years..| 269.6 |663.6 46 668 
Death rate per 1,000 popu- 
EE. Se 19.3128.71) 18.41 27.3 


1,000 births-.....-.-.---- 926 | 55.1 |112.5 | 655.1 
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Distaste for Communism Felt by West 
German People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, a few days ago, I received a 
letter from Dr. Walter Becher, of Mun- 
chen, Germany, a member of the Ba- 
varian Landtag and secretary general of 
the Sudeten German Council. The let- 
ter contained two clippings from the 
official Press-Bulletin of the West Ger- 
man Government, and Dr. Becher’s 
translations of these articles into Eng- 
lish. 

I feel that the letter and translated 
articles, Mr. President, express much of 
the devout love for freedom and strong 
distaste for communism that are felt by 
the West German people. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that the items 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and articles were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

SuUDETEN GERMAN COUNCIL, 
Munchen, July 1, 1959. 
Hon. RoBert C. Byrp, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Byrp: I take the liberty to 
call to your kind attention two articles pub- 
lished in the official Press-Bulletin of the 
German Federal Government. The One is 
picturing the last communication measures 
in the German Soviet Zone, indicating that 
the Communists never intend to give up 
their zone voluntarily and that they wish 
only a reunification with West Germany in 
communism. The other article is a radio 
speech made by the Honorable Dr. Hilger 
van Scherpenberg, Deputy Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of the West German Republic, 
which is an able summary of the German 
standpoint regarding the last Soviet pro- 
posals. 

I enclose the original Press Bulletin as 
well as the English translation of the most 
important places of the article. I would be 
deeply grateful if you could kindly con- 
sider the insertion of the translated portion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD. We greatly 
esteem the Recorp, this unique publication 
of your Congress, and know the importance 
of what is published there. I believe the 
enclosed article is of interest now, when the 
Geneva conference reopens. 

I planned to visit the United States in 
June and July and hoped also to have the 
honor to meet you and to ask you personally 
to kindly make this Recorp insertion. For 
different reasons I had to postpone my U:S. 
trip and so I take the liberty to send to 
you my polite request in this form. 

We, the German expellees, fully endorse 
the policies of the Free World and of the 
West German Government. What we can 
do, is to support the policies of the free 
governments and good and sound ideas here 
in our country as well as in other nations. 

I would greatly appreciate if you most 
kindly would put the enclosed translated 
material into the Recorp. 

With my best personal wishes. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Dr. WatTer BEecHER, 
Member of the Bavarian Landtag, 
Secretary General. 
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[Bulletin, No. 83, p. 804] 


The Investigatory Council for Questions 
Pertaining to the Reunification of Germany, 
in the Federal Ministry for All-German 
Questions, convened in Berlin on May 4 and 
5, 1959, under the chairmanship of its presi- 
dent, Dr. J. B. Gradl, a deputy of the Fed- 
eral Diet. At the end of the session the fol- 
lowing communique was issued: ; 

“Last year, the SED Party already began 
to conduct an extermination campaign 
against the remnants of private enterprise 
in a particularly ruthless manner. Com- 
pulsory fusion into cooperatives in agricul- 
ture and handicrafts, the formation of semi- 
state enterprises in industry and the conclu- 
sion of commission contracts in the retail 
trade are the main measures resorted to in 
order to exterminate the middle class. 

“The number of private industrial con- 
cerns that have been obliged to accept state 
participation has increased, from 440 at the 
end of 1957, to 2,638 in the first quarter of 
1959. The share of the private concerns in 
industrial production has decreased from 12 
percent in 1957 to about 8 percent at the end 
of 1958, and by the end of 1959 it will barely 
amount to 5 percent. 

“Up to the end of 1957, the handicraft en- 
terprises were able to maintain their inde- 
pendence almost completely. But then, 
however, they were forced to form produc- 
tion cooperatives. By the end of 1958, prac- 
tically one-tenth of the persons engaged in 
handicrafts were employed in these coopera- 
tives. 

“In agriculture only a little over half the 
arable area is at present still cultivated by 
independent farmers. Thé number of agri- 
cultural production cooperatives has in- 
creased from 234 in 1956 to 3,000 in 1958. By 
the end of March 1959, the agricultural pro- 
duction cooperatives numbered 378,000 mem- 
bers and controlled more than 39 percent of 
the arable area. 

“In the retail trade, 14 percent of all the 
private retailers and restaurant proprietors 
already have commission contracts with the 
state wholesale trade or TO which make them 
employees of these state institutions.” 


[ Bulletin, No. 71, p. 677] 


In a talk broadcast on April 15, 1959, in the 
series of programs, “Problems of Germany’s 
Policy,” of the Hessen Broadcasting Corp., 
Dr. Hilger van Scherpenberg, Secretary of 
State in the Foreign Office of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, said: 

“The relation of the West to the Soviet 
Union will in the end be determined by the 
question as to whether communism is pre- 
pared to renounce its domination plans. 
The West is well aware of the fact that, so 
far, there have been no convincing signs of 
any such renunciation and that its prin- 
ciples of freedom and its way of life thus 
continue to be endangered. 

“In any case, the Federal Republic has a 
very definite conception as to how far it may 
make concessions without endangering the 
freedom-loving way of life of its subjects and 
without rendering a reunification of Ger- 
many in freedom impossible. It is thus logi- 
cal that a confederation of the two German 
states is out of the question. In the opin- 
ion of the Federal Government, the restora- 
tion of Germany’s unity can only be effected 
on the basis of the principles of freedom. 

“The right of self-determination of the 
peoples is a basic principle of the Charter of 
the United Nations, which was also signed by 
the Soviet Union. Free elections alone can 
insure the free right of all Germany to 
decide her constitutional order and her for- 
eign political relations. For this reason, the 
Federal Government does not feel that it can 
recognize the so-called German Democratic 
Republic. 
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“A peace treaty could only be negotiated 
and concluded with a government respon- 
sible for the whole of Germany. The draft 
made by the Soviet Union clearly expresses 
the intention of the latter to legalize the 
existing situation in Europe, to isolate the 
Federal Republic and to expose it later on to 
an attack on its internal freedom-loving 
order. Since the problem of Germany is 
only the expression but not the cause of the 
international political tension, an isolated 
treatment of a peace treaty with Germany 
would not be in keeping with political real- 
ity. The Federal Government is convinced 
that the suggestions of the West must be put 
forward as a complex whole at the coming 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference, It is further 
of the opinion that a general, controlled dis- 
armament would represent an important 
step toward an easing of international po- 
litical tension and, at the same time, a step 
forward in the German problem. 

“No one can deny the Federal Republic the 
right to see to it that its security and also 
that of its allies is guaranteed. In view of 
the overwhelming military superiority of the 
Soviet Union, the Federal Republic sees itself 
forced, as was so far the case, to rely on the 
Western defense community for its security. 
And this seems all the more advisable since 
all the suggestions made by the Soviet Union 
so far with regard to disarmament and se- 
curity have, in principle, aimed to strengthen 
the power and the positions of the Soviet 
Union and, whenever possible, to undermine 
the defensive strength of the West. It is 
the endeavor cf the Soviet Union to pick out 
the military aspects to its advantage out of 
the entire complex of disarmament and se- 
curity questions and effect an isolated so- 
lution in this respect, whereas such burn- 
ing political problems as, for instance, the 
reunification of Germany, are to remain un- 
solved indefinitely. 

“In this connection, certain suggestions 
which provide for a detachment of the Fed- 
eral Republic from the Western defense sys- 
tem: must be regarded as extremely dubious. 
Any plan which creates a political power 
vacuum between the two great power blocs 
will not lead to an easing of tension, but, on 
the contrary, will only aggravate the unrest 
and insecurity and thus endanger peace still 
more. 

“It is essential for the security of the Fed- 
eral Republic that the original legal statute 
of Berlin should be maintained, since it rep- 
resents the legal basis for the presence of 
the troops of our allies in Berlin and thus 
for the freedom of Berlin.” 





The Need for a Modernized Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
reached a point in history which, if we 
are not extremely careful, may become 
@ point of no return. In our defense 
planning we may be reaching the point 
of stalemate with any potential enemy 
in which we may in actual fact, be in a 
state of disarmament because neither 
we nor any enemy would hazard a nu- 
clear exchange which conceivably could 
destroy both our Houses and perhaps 
every human on earth. 
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In such an impasse lies the danger of 
a sudden military adventure by a po- 
tential aggressor using conventional 
arms. Therein also lies the danger of 
constant probing, and constant thrust 
by an enemy to find soft spots around 
his perimeter for further expansion and 
consolidation. 

There are many such exposed places 
in the free world. We are hearing a lot 
about one of them—Laos—at the pres- 
ent. We are likely to hear of other such 
spots, perhaps Iraq or Iran or Turkey 
in the not-too-distant future. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that the House should pay most careful 
attention in next year’s budget to the 
growing need for modernization of the 
Armed Forces, particularly our tactical 
troops whether in the Army or the Ma- 
rine Corps. These men need new weap- 
ons and new fighting strength which 
must be forthcoming if we are to pro- 
tect the free world from the threat of 
these potential military adventures on 
the part of world communism. 

Perhaps one of the best studies of this 
problem I have seen in recent weeks was 
contained in an editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post on Sunday, August 9. I 
would like to bring that editorial to the 
attention of my colleagues now. It 
covers the subject well, ably, and suc- 
cinctly. The editorial follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Aug. 9, 1959] 
THE PERILS OF STALEMATE 


The new Army Chief of Staff, Gen. Lyman 
L. LemnitZer, has forcefully restated the 
Army case for modernization. He warns 
sternly against the false security of an 
atomic stalemate based upon weapons for 
mass destruction. The warning comes at an 
appropriate time, when Congress has pro- 
vided some four times the sum for modern 
Army equipment which the Pentagon ap- 
parently will be allowed to spend under the 
tight Budget Bureau defense spending ceil- 
ing. 

As General Lemnitzer has put it, the com- 
ing era of stalemate (already seemingly rec- 
ognized in diplomacy), with each side pos- 
sessing relatively invulnerable deterrent nu- 
clear striking power, will be equivalent in 
some respect to a nuclear disarmament. 
Each side may, in effect, be disarmed by its 
own unwillingness or political inability to 
accept the wholesale destruction which 
would accrue to attacker and attacked alike 
in a nuclear war. 

Such a situation clearly would invite the 
more reckless use of conventional arms in 
the pursuit of limited objectives, once it 
had become unequivocally clear that a nu- 
clear war was truly out of the question. 
Communist military pressures and adventur- 
ing in Eastern Europe and in southeast Asia 
could in such circumstances be effectively 
deterred only by the counterpoise of a mod- 
ern and balanced armed force, consisting of 
land, sea and air units equipped to fight 
localized battles with weapons suitable for 
the purpose. Such fighting might occur on 
the soil of nations friendly or allied with 
the United States, and it could be seriously 
contemplated only if a defense were realisti- 
cally possible that would not result in utter 
devastation. 

Por the cost of a relatively few big mis- 
siles, with supporting installations, the pre- 
paredness of the Army could be greatly en- 
hanced. Attention to this neglected aspect 
of defense might go far toward repairing the 
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widespread demoralization of servicemen of 
which Hanson Baldwin writes in shocking 
terms in the Saturday Evening Post. Mod- 
ernization of the forces for limited wars— 
and provision of adequate air transport for 
them—can no more be postponed to the day 
of an actual engagement than can prepared- 
ness and maintenance of the general war 
deterrent. The country faces what appears 
to be a long-term, sustained outward pres- 
sure from the Communist bloc—pressure 
that-must be met, deterred and resisted, if 
need be, on an equally sustained basis. 

Short of a nuclear war, the West could lose 
many and perhaps irretrievable battles to 
determined Communist forces before it 
could create and bring to bear adequate 
limited war strength. Since the Nation's 
diplomacy already recognizes a condition of 
virtual nuclear stalemate, is it not time to 
recognize the same facts in military plan- 
ning? General Lemnitzer’s call for a 
strengthened and modernized limited war 
defense can be ignored only at the risk of 
serious Western losses or the invocation of 
a general war which is becoming increasingly 
unacceptable as an instrument of national 
policy 





International Cooperation in Attack Upon 
Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, on 
July 22, 1959, Senator HumpnHrey called 
for an international cooperation in the 
effort to find a cure for cancer. He ex- 
pressed hope that the combined research 
of scientists in many countries could lead 
to full medical understanding of cancer, 
its causes and its cure. The Wichita 
(Kans.) Beacon of July 24, 1959, com- 
mented editorially on Senator Hum- 


PHREY’s proposal. I ask unanimous con-" 


sent that the Beacon editorial be printed. 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THe War THat MAKEs SENSE 

In the midst of horrendous speculation 
about nuclear war, at last comes a suggestion 
-for a war that would make sense. 

* Senator Husert Humpurey, of Minnesota, 
wants the United States and the Soviet Un- 
ion to declare war, not against each other, 
but against a common enemy—cancer. 

Cancer, the Senator pointed out, killed 
250,000 people in the United States last year. 
‘The Soviets also counted a quarter of a mil- 
lion cancer deaths last year. All over the 
word, 2 million people died of cancer last 
year. 

This number, the Senator said, is equal to 
the population of West Berlin. 

“If the major powers cannot agree politi- 
cally on Berlin, let the leaders of the major 
powers at least agree on trying to save the 
lives each year of as many people as live in 
Berlin.” 

A global assault on cancer is so obviously 
sensible that it might seem impossible in a 
world where nonsense often rules. 

But some progress already has been made. 
In his January 1957 State of the Union mes- 
sage. President Eisenhower invited the So- 
viets to join in an all-out offensive against 
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cancer and heart disease. There have been 
some efforts at cooperation. 

Translation of scientific journals has been 
amajor step. Our National Cancer Institute 
has arranged to translate the principal So- 
viet cancer research journal into English. It 
is also sending to Russia many of our own 
journals. A few scientists in the two coun- 
tries have exchanged information a:.. find- 
ings. 

There are excellent cancer researchers in 
America. There are others in the Soviet Un- 
ion. And still others scattered throughout 
the world. 

There are, HumpHrey says, “clues to the 
cause and cure of the mystery of cancer * * * 
all over the world.” 

The United States already has stated its 
eagerness for a worldwide hunt for the world- 
wide killer. Surely there should be no 
“nyets” from the other side of the Iron Cur- 
tain. 





On Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in tne 
RecorpD, I wish to bring to the attention 
of the Congress an editorial “On Guard,” 
that appeared in the Advocate of August 
6. This is the official publication of the 
archdiocese of Newark, N.J., and diocese 
of Paterson, N.J.: 

On GUARD 

For some time it has been evident that an 
invitation to Russia’s Khrushchev to visit 
America was in the making. So many pub- 
lic figures—Senators, Governors, the Vice 
President—were talking of it that it was 
obvious that the American people were being 
prepared—softened up, one might suggest— 
for it. 

The only surprising thing, therefore, about 
Monday’s announcement was the timing. It 
proved to be a faster sell than had been an- 
ticipated. Can it be that we have been too 
complacent, too slow in letting our servant- 
Officials know what we want and what we do 
not want? About 2 years ago a buildup for 
a visit by Yugoslavia’s Tito aroused so much 
popular opposition that the proposal was 
dropped in great haste. Have we been so well 
brainwashed in so short a time? 

We cannot help feeling that a visit by 
Khrushchev is a horrible mistake on our part, 
an insult to decent-thinkng people every- 
where, a grave danger to our national secu- 
rity, a dark stain on our national honor. It 
will surely bring deep discouragement to the 
captive nations to whom we solemnly dedi- 
cated the week of July 19 last. 

We are realistic enough, however, to 
acknowledge that what we think or say will 
do nothing to call back the invitation already 
extended. Accepting a most regrettable fact, 
we venture to offer comment on the presence 
of the Kremlin killer in our midst. 

We trust that our Government has given 
adequate consideration to the potential 
dynamite in the matter of Khrushchev's 
security while here. 

It is one of the glories of our America that 
we have in recent years admitted thousands 
of refugees; the vast majority of them have 
been the victims of the very tyranny headed 
by our guest. It surely must be accepted as 
well within the realm of possibility that not 
a few of them, carried away by national 
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patriotism or personal hatred, may seek re- 
venge for the wrongs inflicted by Khru- 
shchev’s minions on themselves, their fami- 
lies, their nations. He would not be the first 
gangster to get a bullet in the back. 

Have we honestly been able to give Khru- 
shchev assurance of safety, of complete pro- 
tection? Or are we going to demean our- 
selves still further by calling upon the Rus- 
sian secret police? Or have we already de- 
graded ourselves by submitting to the arro- 
gant demands of the Soviet dictator that he 
be watched over by his own bodyguards? 

It is, indeed, devoutly to be hoped that 
Khrushchev will not be assassinated on our 
soil. It is equally desirable that our recep- 
tion of him be kept strictly official, cold and 
formal. He is the-de facto head of a govern- 
ment (irrespective of the means by which he 
seized and holds power) and should be treat- 
ed as such. He is, at the same time, so 
detestable a person, so vicious an enemy, that 
anything that even hints at cordiality should 
be rigidly excluded. Let there be no ticker- 
tape parades, no fawning industrialists press- 
ing invitations to luncheon and dinner, no 
society leaders clamoring for the distinction 
of entertaining so incredible a guest. 

One of the strongest reasons advanced dur- 
ing the “sell” for inviting Khrushchev to 
come here was that it is important that he 
get to know America. Let us not be taken in 
by such nonsense. The Soviet espionage 
system has been so active here for so many 
years, and we have been so careless (if no 
worse) about it, that there can be little, 
indeed, that Khrushchev does not already 
know. Above al], let us never lose sight of 
that fact that he knows what he wants; that 
what he wants is to bury us (the expression 
is his), to achieve world domination for com- 
munism; that he is driving relentlessly to- 
ward that goal. His visit to America is de- 
signed in some way to contribute to its at- 
tainment. Let us be on guard as never 
before. 





The Great Diplomatic Struggle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
battle for the minds of men today lies 
largely in the skirmishes of the cold 
war. And, Mr. President, it is in this 
area that we have been somewhat negli- 
gent. i 

We have had great difficulty in our 
years of existence in training a diplo- 
matic corps of dedicated career men. 
The tradition for this sort of work is 
not what it should be in this country. 
For centuries the diplomats of some of 
our allies have been members of this 
kind of corps. 

Yet, the United States of America has 
had leadership of the free world thrust 
upon her. We must rise to the occasion. 

One step in this direction, Mr. Presi- 
dent, would be enactment of a measure 
to establish a Foreign Service Academy. 
Such a proposal was made last January 
by the junior Senator from Missouri. It 
is regrettable that no action has been 
taken by the Senate thus far. 

_ Most of us had the opportunity in re- 
cent days to read in This Week maga- 
zine an excellent discourse written by 
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the distinguished junior Senator from 
Missouri. Thereafter, Mr. President, the 
Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette, one of 
the truly great newspapers of my home 
State of Indiana, published an excellent 
— in support of Mr. SymincTon’s 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

[From the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal- 
Gazette] 


THE GREAT DIPLOMATIC STRUGGLE 


The great struggle known as the cold 
war is to win the minds of men around the 
world. 

The United States is deeply committed in 
this war. If she loses it, her glory will have 
departed. 

If she loses it, freedom will have to sur- 
render to dictatorship. 

America cannot win the cold war without 
the best and most highly trained diplomatic 
service in the world. 

Dollars alone will not perform miracles. 
Our country spent $60 billion since the end 
of World War II trying to prop up and save 
the free nations. 

Because Americans who were handling this 
aid program were not properly trained for 
their jobs much of this money has been 
wasted. 

This costly experience has shown that we 
need trained diplomats as well as dollars— 
men who know what they are doing and how 
to do it. 

Of such wise and skillful foreign service 
America is in short supply. 

It is imperative that we increase the sup- 
ply. 
‘One of our most far-seeing statesmen in 
the field of national defense is Senator 
Sruart SYMINcTON, of Missouri. 

Senator SyMINGTON has fought year in and 
year out for an adequate military defense 
and to see that the American citizen gets 
more value from his defense tax dollar. 

But Senator Symincron knows that mili- 
tary defense is not enough—that the cold 
war must be won by brilliant diplomacy 
which only highly trained men and women 
can provide. 

That is why he introduced in the Congress 
last January a bill which would provide for a 
Foreign Service Academy—a West Point of 
diplomacy—to train the Nation’s ablest 
young men and women for diplomatic jobs in 
the cold war. 

Senator SyMINGTON has pointed out that 
50 percent of those now serving us in that 
capacity do not speak a foreign language. In 
addition, they often know little or nothing of 
the culture and economics of the country 
where they serve. 

This, of course, ought to be corrected. 

Inability to speak the language sets up a 
barrier between the American Foreign Serv- 
ice personnel and the people of the countries 
where they are assigned. 

Those selected for the proposed Foreign 
Service Academy should be the cream of the 
crop. They must be young men and women 
who can take the intensive training. They 
must have good commonsense as well as high 
academic ability. 

Part of the faculty for such a school could 
be composed of successful retired diplomats 
who would be able to give the students the 
benefit of their rich experience. For the 
training must be realistic. 

It is of vital importance that we have the 
best diplomats in the world because the 
Soviet Union is giving this sort of training 
of its prize students the highest priority. 

America cannot win with a second-best 
effort. , 
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In the past our Government has filled dip- 
lomatic posts in payment for political debts 
here at home. There was a time when the 
country could stand such a haphazard sys- 
tem. But not today. 

The American way of life is at stake in the 
cold war. We have to win it. There is no 
other choice. Let’s give our Foreign Service 
the be training that the world of diplomacy 
has ever seen. 





Our Men on Okinawa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE-HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. PRICE. Mr.Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article by Francis 
Vivian Drake which appeared in the Au- 
gust 1959 issue of Reader’s Digest. The 
article entitled “Our Men on Okinawa— 
Why We Must Keep Them There’’ fol- 
lows: 

Our MEN ON OKINAWA—WHy WE Must KEEP 
THEM THERE 


(By Francis Vivian Drake) 


(This island outpost is more than a mighty 
airbase; it is a showcase for American reso- 
lution and integrity. As such, it is being 
watched by the entire Orient—slave and 
free.) 

Today and every day a group of young 
men wait in a corrugated-iron hut on the 
island of Okinawa, in the East China Sea. 
They are engaged in preventing a war. In 
their room are unshaded lights, shelves of 
cheap reprints, a blanket-covered poker 
table, metal cots. Over their olive-green 
overalls the men wear G-suits, and the ankle 
pockets are stuffed with checklists and 
pencils. Never more than an arm’s length 
away is a brown leather briefcase blazoned 
in white letters with the words “top secret.” 
The contents specify precise military mis- 
sions in case the Communists attack areas in 
the Pacific under our protection. 

There is an atmosphere of constant ten- 


‘sion. At least once a day, at a moment never 


known ahead of time, the red-enameled “hot 
line” telephone rings and a voice from head- 
quarters utter the words, “scramble” fol- 
lowed by a coded number. A klaxon sounds. 
The pilots dash out. Each F-100 is already 
armed, checked, linked to its starting unit, 
As the pilot’s left hand flicks across the panel 
switches, his right signals to the starter 
crew. The connecting lines snap free, the 
canopy crashes down, the throttle goes for- 
ward and the jet tears toward the runway 
Time: 3 minutes. 

Destination depends on the code number 
that the followed the word “scramble.” It 
may be: return to parking pad. It may be: 
go to 50,000 feet and await orders. Or it 
may be: Follow defensive war plan. The 
pilot never knows. His plane is always ready, 
always under maximum security; not even 
the commanding general may approach it— 
only the pilot and crew chief known by sight 
to its armed sentry. 

It is young men like these, ashore and 
afloat, and not the speeches, the diplomatic 
notes, or the forbearance of an enemy, who 
have saved Formosa from invasion and the 
United States from a big.war. The Commu- 
nists have screamed of American “Paper 
Tigers” and threatened world war III, but 
month in, month out, they have been gazing 
straight down the muzzle of a gun and they 
know it. Throughout the free Orient their 
stock has fallen, and that of the United 





































































































States has risen. There it will remain—un- 
less we are ever insane enough to surrender 
the great fortress of Okinawa that blocks 
Red aggression. 

Four hundred miles from the nearest point 
on the Chinese mainland, Okinawa lies at 
the center of a 900-mile circle rimmed by the 
major cities of the Orient: Tokyo, Shanghai, 
Seoul, Taipei, Hong Kong, Manila. It is the 
forward bastion of our complex of islands, 
ships, planes, troops and bases throughout 
the Pacific, designed to keep the peace and 
prevent war from touching the United States. 
From Okinawa’s rockbound shores all the 
forward bases in Red China which could 
launch a war of aggression are within close 
range—so close that retaliation could reach 
the aggressors before our forces farther back 
were halfway to their targets. 

A major factor in Okinawa’s importance 
to us is that our forces there are always in- 
stantly available in case of emergency. At 
our bases in Japan, the Philippines, Morocco, 
Spain, France, England, we must ask the 
local government’s permission before 
launching a counterattack to aggression, 
Not so on Okinawa. No leftist legislature, 
no Communist threats, no ruler’s indecision, 
could bring about a last-minute cancellation 
of our rights to use our runways and mis- 
sile sites. It is largely for this reason that 
in Okinawa’s red-soil valleys, between its 
pine-clad hills and around its curving 
beaches, we have constructed more than a 
billion dollars’ worth of the most modern 
defense facilities of our time. 

Item: two tremendous air bases, with run- 
ways capable of handling the fastest super- 
sonic planes in existence. Item: a naval 
supply base, to support the ships of the 
Seventh Fleet constantly cruising the East 
China Sea. Item: a Marine Corps unit con- 
sisting of men, guns, tanks, trucks, helicop- 
ters and transports, ail in readiness to move 
to any trouble spot at an hour’s notice. 
Item: a big Army supply base, through 
which are funneled the arms, supplies and 
food needed to maintain our total force of 
50,000 men and their 20,000 dependents on 
the isiand. 

This great complex is defended by fighter 
fields, missile bases, radar stations, subma- 
rines, surface ships and early-warning radar 
planes. It is linked by radiotelephone with 
Formosa, Japan, Guam, the Philippines, 
Hawaii; even its supply needs go out from 
radio transceivers that trigger IBM machines 
in the United States and start replacements 
flowing over the Pacific. Atom bombs could 
destroy all surface life on Okinawa; but 
even they could not knock out Gibraltar- 
like caves capable of housing retaliatory 
missiles able to reach the length and 
breadth of China and make any attack upon 
the free Orient an act of suicide. 

It is no wonder that the Communists are 
straining every nerve to break our grip on 
this island, to achieve by words what they 
are powerless to achieve by force. Com- 
munist propaganda is busy telling the world 
that Okinawans live like slaves, forced to 
labor under our Armed Forces, that their 
land has been taken from them without pay- 
ment, that they are unable to vote for 
political candidates they want. None of 
these things is true, but the propaganda has 
had an effect; even in the United States 
doubt has been aroused regarding the wis- 
dom of our remaining on the island. It is 
because of this violent propaganda that we 
need to know something about a place which 
is a vital part of our outer defenses. 

Okinawa is the largest of the Ryukyu 
(Rye-uke-you) Islands. It is administered 
by a US. High Commissioner. The 837,000 
Ryukuan citizens are fully enfranchised, 
elect their own legislature and mayors, ap- 
point their own police. So, far from being 
slaves, they are free men and women, work- 
ing at any trade they choose. Out of the 
total labor force of 316,000 on Okinawa, 
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about 158,000 work at farming or fishing, 
about 154,000 work in industry, and of these 
last about 40,000 work on tasks connected 
with our base systems. Less than 1 percent 
are unemployed. 

Before the war, Okinawa had been built 
up as a steppingstone for the Japanese march 
to the Philippines and Australia. Then, on 
the morning of April 1, 1945, the island was 
invaded by the United States (10th Army, 
the Marines, and the Navy). The battle that 
followed was one of the grimmest of the war. 
Japanese losses exceeded 250,000, including 
many Okinawans. We lost 12,000 killed and 
37,000 wounded. When it was finished, the 
entire south end of the island, the heavily 
populated part, was completely devastated. 
Not a house, a vehicle, a tree, even @ grow- 
ing crop was left; only smoking craters and 
walled-in caves containing thousands of 
Japanese bodies. 

Today the same walled-in caves rim the 
bustling capital city of Naha and its modern 
office buildings, multifioor department stores 
and factories, handsome Ryukyuan govern- 
ment buildings. The city’s 210,000 people 
frequent supermarkets, camera stores, beauty 
salons, movie theaters. The busy streets are 
equipped with traffic lights, and some 20,000 
automobiles (imported from the United 
States} are controlled by white-helmeted 
traffic policemen. Taxis weave in and out 
of traffic jams; the bus system sold 70 million 
tickets last year. The airport boasts a mod- 
ern $250,000 terminal served by four sched- 
uled airlines. The island has 328 schools, 
teaching approximately 211,000 children, and 
the University of the Ryukyus, established 
with our help in 1950, has 2,000 students. 
The whole transformation hag been the 
miracle of the Pacific. 

The Okinawans are cheerful and friendly 
people. They dress in Western style; their 
children sport blue jeans, bicycles, and hula 
hoops. The Okinawans have been quick to 
learn modern ways and complicated tools, 
and, although our money has helped pull 
the island up from the depths, the people 
have done the work themselves. 


The farming areas of the country are typi- 
cal of the same emergence from poverty. 
Each village is generally grouped around the 
community well, the tiny post office and two 
or three general stores. The store shelves 
contain the standbys of the farmers—rope, 
wire, tools, sacks of rice, bread, soya and 
the dried meats and fishes with which orien- 
tals flavor their rice; but these staples are 
now mixed with American and Japanese 
canned goods, cigarettes, cady, beer, and 
drugstore items. 

To be sure, there is not yet enough electric 
power ; nor are there enough vehicles or fer- 
tilizer or even roads. Life is hard—the 
grinding labor of the Orient done by men 
often working with inadequate tools and 
ancient methods. But there is hope. The 
gross national product has risen from $70 
million before the war to $170 million in 
1958; the Bank of the Ryukyus has accumu- 
lated $81 million in assets, and the U.S. dollar 
currency used on the island can be freely 
exchanged for any currency in the world. If 
all this be tyranny, it is what the Okinawans 
want more of, 

Not all this progress, however, has been 


existence, In the early years after the war 
we seized land arbitrarily and paid for it at 
far too low a valuation. To make matters 
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payment and when the framer had spent this 
he was penniless and had no land to live on. 
There followed real hardship, real resent- 
ment. 

Today the whole picture has changed. In 
1958 U.S. authorities and the Ryukyuan 
government sat down together voluntarily, 
and a whole new system of payments was 
worked out, roughly five times higher than 
before, and made retroactive. In addition, 
payments are now, made in annual install- 
ments, and the farmer remains the legal 
owner of his land. At one stroke these re- 
forms changed the Okinawans’ attitude 
toward our administration. 

Only one thing clouds this bright picture: 
the incessant efforts of Communist China to 
cripple the Okinawan Government and 
kick us out. The Okinawans have come to 
despise the Communists, whose candidates 
have recently been roundly defeated at the 
polls. Faced with a flop in their efforts to 
steal independence from within, the Com- 
munists are now concentrating on trying to 
bring about a reversion of the island to 
Japan. Although the peace treaty with 
Japan accorded Japan residual sovereignty 
over the Ryukyus, it specifically reserved to 
the United States complete administrative 
and occupational authority as long as tension 
remained in the Far East. It is this right 
that is now being challenged by leftists in 
Japan. “Go home, Americans” fs a favorite 
Communist cry. 

If we permit the island to revert to Japa- 
nese control, the whole fortress could con- 
ceivably become useless as a deterrent to 
war, because a Japanese Government could 
control our use of our bases. Under menac- 
ing threats from Peiping or Moscow it could 
forbid us to use runways and missile sites. 
This is what the Communists want. Our 
men would still be there, but they would be 
hamstrung. The Communists would then be 
entitled to call our great bastion, now so 
powerful in the Far East, a paper tiger. 

The fact is—and the present Japanese Gov- 
ernment appreciates it—we need Okinawa. 
Not for money, or exploitation, or selfish 
imperialism, but simply to help us pre- 
serve peace and save one of the most strategic 
areas in the world—including Okinawa it- 
self—from Communist domination. 

Since Okinawa is thus a vital element in 
our defense setup, we should do everything 
possible to clarify and make smoother our 
position there. First, the U.S. Government 
should declare that it intends to retain its 
rights on the island as long as it deems nec- 
essary, as provided in the peace treaty. 
Second, the provisions of a bill introduced 
into Congress by Representative MELVIN 
Price should be carried out. The bill au- 
thorizes the Treasury to set aside a sum not 
to exceed $6 million a year out of Federal 
income taxes received from Americans em- 
ployed or stationed on the island, and to 
allot this money to the Government of the 
Ryukyus for urgently needed public works. 
These would. include dams, roads, electric 
plants, fertilizer factories, hospitals, schools, 
and loans to approved industries. 

These basic improvements are sorely 
needed to help the Ryukyuans achieve an 
independent economy. The cost would be 
repaid to us a hundredfold by creating a 
prosperous partner, bound to us by economic 
ties rather than military power. It would 
be a tiny sum to pay to help maintain our 
great fortress, and it is a wonderful chance 
for the United States to show what can be 
accomplished in freedom rather than under 
Communist fear. Okinawa has become a 
sort of showcase for American resolution and 

. It is being watched intensely by 
the entire free Orient. It is up to us to keep 
the showcase window clean. 


August 11 
The Status of Foreign Ministers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article entitled “The 
Status of Foreign Ministers,” written by 
Doris Fleeson and published in the Eve- 
ning Star of August 4, 1959. This col- 
umn contains some comments on the 
status of American diplomacy, and par- 
ticularly on the role of Secretary of 
State Herter in connection with diplo- 
matic activities. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE STATUS OF FOREIGN MINISTERS—GENEVA 

AFFAIR VIEWED AS WEAKENING POSITION OF 

NATION’S FOREIGN. CHIEFS 


(By Doris Fleeson) 


Republicans left Congress so they could go 
to the airport and give Vice President Nixon 
a hero’s welcome. Within hours, Secretary 
of State Herter dragged in from Geneva 
where for 3 weeks he has been sitting on 
what he knew of his own knowledge ‘were 
china eggs. 

The contrast is of the same sort as that 
between the propaganda aspects of the new 
moves and their shaky diplomatic under- 
pinnings, Dispatches from Europe empha- 
size the latter, and the picture drawn in 
them of Uncle Sam is not flattering. 

For it cannot be concealed that the Soviet 
Union has won a diplomatic victory at fire- 
sale prices. Khrushchev gets the trip to the 
United States and the attentions from Pres- 
ident Eisenhower to which he has so long 
aspired. The President has abandoned the 
substantial progress conditions he earlier 
laid down for such a meeting. 

All the foreign ministers at Geneva are 
in the position of the acrobats who opened 
the old vaudeville shows. It is held fur- 
ther that they were compelled to warm up 
the stage for an unconscionably long time, 
weakening to them personally and debasing 
to their status. The President’s inadvertent 
reference to Geneva as one of the “much 
lower levels” at which the plans were devel- 
oped is widely quoted. 

It appears difficult at this point to do 
much to gild Secretary Herter’s role, even 
if that is recognized as desirable. In the 
first place, he will unpack only to repack 
for a hard week of fence-mending in South 
America. 

An appointive and not an elected official, 
he lacks the resources to come back on his 
own, even if he had the temperament for 
it, which he has not. A strong flavor of 
shadowboxing also was imparted to the Vice 
President’s role when he was disclosed as 
having been taken into Mr. Eisenhower’s 
confidence at the last minute only so he 
wouldn’t accidentally mess things up in 
Moscow. 

Yet, with the politician’s art, Mr. Nrxon 
is managing to stage a triumph at home 
and win substantial though by no means 
universal approval abroad. 

The State Department sees so much work 
piled up for Mr. Herter during the futile 
weeks at Geneva it does not expect him 
to accompany the President to Europe or 
even play much part in the delicate task 
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of arranging the Khrushchev journey across 
the United States. Members of Congress 
sympathize with him but cannot help him. 

The Eisenhower decisions as such have a 
wide range of acceptance, ranging from en- 
thusiasm in Great Britain to caution in 
Italy. Yet even the British are making 
light of his explanations and describing 
almost flippantly the course he took prior 
to crossing the great divide. 

It appears that Europe’s once complete 
faith in the soldier-President has been re- 
placed by hope and not too much charity. 
This is the press preview as he takes up the 
tasks which lie immediately ahead in Eu- 
rope and in Russia. 

And everywhere the cautionary note is 
strong: Don’t sell Khrushchev short; he is 
smart and tough. 





The Grievous Economic Justice the 
American Farmer Is Suffering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, too 
few people in America who are not farm- 
ing for a living recognize the grievous 
economic injustice the American farmer 
is suffering. 


One of the rare exceptions is the . 


Daniel F. Rice Co., New York Stock Ex- 
change members, with principal offices 
in Chicago. In a recent commodity let- 
ter, the Rice Co. speaks out as follows: 

Agriculture has fallen on evil times. In 
the midst of unprecedented national pros- 
perity, agricultural income has fallen to con- 
tinually lower levels. The outpourings of 
farms have exceeded the capacity of the 
Nation to consume. Legislative action 
needed to solve the problem has not been 
taken. At this critical time when the prob- 
lem of falling farm income gets worse and 
worse we are about to see Congress adjourn 
without any new legislation. One bill was 
passed and vetoed. The problem is not im- 
possible of solution; all it takes is a program 
that faces the problem of too much pro- 
duction squarely and attacks it directly by 
taking the steps necessary to reduce produc- 
tion. But it takes a little courage; the Con- 
gress has to Call its shots and let the chips 
fall where they may. They cannot have it 
both ways, riding off in all directions. 

The contribution of the executive branch 
of the Government is to give up on the cur- 
rent solution of the problem and turn on 
agriculture with the violence of a wounded 
bear. The office of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture continually furnishes biased and exag- 
gerated statistics to the urban press for its 
increasing attacks on the farmers. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of this compas- 
sionate, thoughtful, and disinterested ex- 
pression for farming, by a business 
organization, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CommMooprry LETrrer 
Dante F. Rice & Co., 
Chicago, Ill., August 5, 1959. 

A major problem of growing old is that, 

as one looks backward, as we all sometimes 
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must, we can see only so far. Not only can 
one remember too much but also the same 
issue has been met so many times that one’s 
decisions become somewhat ossified into a 
pattern and a set of principles by which one 
thinks he lives. We do not think that we 
are the last leaf on the tree, but as we look 
about us, our being out of step with general 
thinking suggests that indeed we may have 
become old. 

The first belief to which we like to think 


-we ascribe’ is that everyone is equal and 


should have a competitive shot in the sphere 
in which he chooses to work—without ad- 
vantage or disadvantage. Equality before 
the law and equality in the economic world 
of business are the keystones of this belief. 
The inalienable right of equality carries with 
it the responsibility for preserving this right. 
The first responsibility in preserving this 
right is to take a careful look at issues, to 
call one’s shots and to let the chips fall 
where they may. We try to do this. Our 
long history as a commodity investment firm 
has taught us to do so. Ours is not a busi- 
ness that forgives mistakes or accepts alibis. 

Within this bigger belief one of the things 
we hold uppermost is that a virile and pro- 
gressive agriculture is essential to the well- 
being and prosperity of the Nation. 
Throughout its history the United States has 
accepted and supported this belief. Note the 
land grant college system, the county agent 
system of farmer education, the Soil Con- 
servation Service, and the vast research work 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. For 
30 years the Federal Government, and the 
Congress in particular, has recognized the 
unusual problems of farmers and has tried 
to assist them in obtaining a fair share of 
the national income. This assistance to 
agriculture does not arise only from a sense 
of fairness; it is absolutely essential to the 
progress of the country. Three or four mil- 


‘Hon commercial farmers produce the food 


and fiber needs of the country. At the birth 
of the Nation three-fourths of the popula- 
tion was engaged in farming. How much in- 
dustrial progress could have been made 
without agricultural progress? How far can 
we go in the future without agricultural 
progress? 

Agriculture has fallen on evil times. In 
the midst of unprecedented national pros- 
perity, agricultural income has fallen to con- 
tinually lower levels. The outpourings of 
farms have exceeded the capacity of the Na- 
tion to consume. Legislative action needed 
to solve the problem has not been taken. 
At this critical time when the problem of 
falling farm income gets worse and worse 
we are about to see Congress adjourn with- 
out any new legislation. One bill was passed 
and was vetoed. The problem is not im- 
possible of solution; all it takes is a pro- 
gram that faces the problem of too much 
production squarely and attacks it directly 
by taking the steps necessary to reduce pro- 
duction. But it takes a little courage, the 
Congress has to call its shots and let the 
chips fall where they may. They cannot 
have it both ways, riding off in all directions. 

The contribution of the executive branch 
of the Government is to give up on the cur- 
rent “solution” of the problem and turn on 
agriculture with the violence of a wounded 
bear. The office of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture continually furnishes biased and 
exaggerated statistics to the urban press for 
its increasing attacks on farmers. The anti 
agriculture propaganda of the Department of 
Agriculture is very well illustrated by a re- 
cent editorial in Life magazine. We have 
repeatedly called your attention to this 
dereliction of duty on the part of the incum- 
bent Secretary. 

Our second belief is that organized ex- 
changes, especially futures markets, are an 
essential part of an effective commodity 
marketing system. They have built an im- 
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portant place for themselves in their more 
than 100 years of operation. They should 
serve farmers first and the public second, 
but they must be operated for the benefit 
of the public too. They will succeed and last 
only so long as they render real service. 
Within the limits of the exchanges all par- 
ties must have an equal and competitive 
shot. At the present time this statement is 
especially applicable to speculators. We 
make no case for individual speculators and 
ask for no favored treatment or quarter for 
them. They are in about the toughest com- 
petitive business in our whole economic sys- 
tem and if they cannot compete they do not 
belong in the business. 

We see some things about futures markets 
that we think are wrong. And we have 
called a spade a spade. We have to do our 
part to make these markets competitive. 

In the field of Government regulation of 
agricultural marketing, we find the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority, the Warehouse 
Administration and other important agen- 
cies controlled by single individuals who are 
in a position to dictate basic policy. We 
strongly advocate that these Government 
controls be administered by Commissions 
consisting of at least six individuals with 
two representative of the farmers’ interests. 
To achieve this aim, we urge that either Con- 
gress or the Secretary or Agriculture.imme- 
diately take the necessary action to end one- 
man rule of agencies and revert to a com- 
mission plan. This would give farmers, the 
public, and the grain trade a voice in their 
own fate. 

DANIEL F. Rice & Co. 





Youth Need an Opportunity To Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from Robert D. Mac- 
lean, secretary-treasurer of the Oregon 
Juvenile Judges Association, with an at- 
tached resolution-in support of the 
Youth Conservation Corps bill, of which 
I happen to be one of the cosponsors. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter and the resolution 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

OREGON JUVENILE JUDGES ASSOCIATION, 
August 4, 1959. 

Senator WAYNE Morsz, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We are forwarding 
for your information a copy of “A Resolu- 
tion To Provide Youth With an Opportunity 
To Work,” as was resolved by the Oregon 
Council of Juvenile Court: Judges, in con- 
vention in Eugene, Oreg., during the week 
of July 27 through July 31, 1959. 

Yours very truly, 
Ropert D. MACLEAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





A RESOLUTION To Proving YourH WITH AN 
OPpPporRTUNITY To WorK 

Whereas the lack of opportunity for em- 

ployment and the lack of educational pro- 

visions for boys are significant factors in 
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the ever-present and expanding problem of 
juvenile delinquency; and 

Whereas the establishment of such a pro- 
gram would develop and conserve the nat- 
ural resources of our country and would 
give boys and young men an opportunity 
to work in the open and to develop physical 
fitness and character; and 

Whereas the initiation of this program is 
provided in Senate 812 now pending in the 
U.S. Senate for the establishment of a Youth 
Conservation Corps to provide healthful out- 
door training and employment for males be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21 inclusive: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Oregon Council ‘of Ju- 
venile Court Judges in convention in Eugene, 
Oreg., That it supports and approves the 
principle involved in Senate bill 812 and 
urges that the Congress of the United States 
take favorable action of said Senate bill 
812 or other appropriate legislation to es- 
tablish this program. 





Dirty Deal in District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
campaign for home rule for the District 
of Columbia is being supported by 
newspapers throughout the Nation. 
Last Tuesday, August 4, the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch printed an outstanding 
editorial calling upon Congress to sup- 
port legislation to democratize the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


{From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post Dispatch, 
Aug. 4, 1959] 


Dirty DEAL In Districr or COLUMBIA 


I deem it my duty to again call your atten- 
tion to the condition of the District of 
Columbia. Is it not just to allow them at 
least a delegate in Congress? 

So spoke President Andrew Jackson in his 
annual message to Congress in 1831. It was 
but one of the many official notices over the 
years that have called attention to the denial 
of the rights of citizenship to the residents of 
the national capital. 

Until 1802 the city of Washington was gov- 
erned under the statutes of Maryland, In 
that year Congress granted Washington its 
first charter and provided for a city council 
of 12 members to be elected annually. It also 
provided for a presidentially appointed 
mayor. 

In 1820 Congress went all the way in home 
rule and gave the residents of Washington the 
right to elect their mayor as well as the coun- 
cil members. This was how the District of 
Columbia was governed until 1871 when it 
Was reorganized by Congress on what 
amounted to territorial lines. Although the 
1871 plan changed the chief executive offi- 
cial from an elected mayor to an appointed 
Governor, the council continued to be pop- 
uiarly chosen. 

Then in 1874 came the swing away from 
all semblance of home rule. In that year the 
residents of the national capital were de- 
prived by Congress of the right to vote and 
otherwise of any say in the conduct of their 
governmental affairs. In essence, this has 
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been the plight of those who live in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for 85 years. 

Today with a population of approximately 
1 million, Washington is one of the country’s 
major cities as well as its capital. It has more 
population than 15 States, each of which has 
two Senators and up to three Representatives 
in Congress. Yet the District of Columbia is 
voteless and must look to Congress to be its 
city council. 

The 15 States each with smaller popula- 
tions than the District of Columbia include 
four New England States, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and Rhode Island, and six 
Western States, New Mexico, Utah, Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming and Nevada. The others 
are Delaware, both Dakotas and the two new 
States, Alaska and Hawaii. 

The time has come to do something about 
our disfranchised national capital. The Sen- 
ators and Representatives from the smaller 
States ought to be taking the lead in seeing 
that justice is done in the current session. 





Capital Times Pleads for World of Love 
on 14th Anniversary of Hiroshima 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
August 6 the Madison Capital Times 
wrote editorially about a letter of pray- 
erful love from a group of Japanese citi- 
zens to the Air Force major who dropped 
the atomic bomb and whose resultant 
guilt complex has so shaken his sanity 
that he is now a patient in a mental in- 
stitution. This editorial is remarkably 
revealing for what it tells of the human 
qualities of the plane commander, Maj. 
Claude Eatherly, the compassionate 
Japanese, and the Capital Times of 
Madison, that published the editorial. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CLAUDE EATHERLY AND HIROSHIMA 14 YEARS 
LATER 

Recently a group of Japanese citizens 
wrote a letter to a patient in an American 
mental institution which read as follows: 

“We wish you to know that we regard you 
as a victim of war in much the same way as 
those who were injured in the war, and are 
praying for your complete recovery and that 
the day shall come when you will join the 
forces of good will, forgiving any wrongs of 
the past on either part and work for estab- 
lishing a peaceful world, a world of recon- 
ciliation and love. May God bless you, 
hasten your recovery and help you so that 
you may decide to devote your life to the 
cause of peace.” 

The letter was written to Claude Eatherly, 
one of the most tragic figures of our time. 
Mr. Eatherly’s name means nothing to most 
people but he played a key part in one of 
the saddest and most significant moments in 
modern history. : 

An August 6, 1945—14 years ago today—an 
American bomber based on the Island of 
Tinian in the Marianas, made its bomb run 
on Hiroshima, Japan, and dropped the first 
atomic bomb, killing more than 100,000 men, 
women, ard children. 
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The commander of the plane was Maj. 
Claude Eatherly. 

In the years since then Major Eatherly has 
been haunted by the memory and driven into 
mental illness by an acute guilt complex. 
He believes the Japanese are “after him,” 
seeking revenge for the Hiroshima holocaust. 

Whether the letter he has received from 
Japan will help to cure him, no one can say. 

But the spirit of forgiveness its discloses 
and the plea it makes for a “world of recon- 
ciliation and love” is one that needs to be 
noted on this 14th afiniversary of Hiroshima. 

In this spirit lies the hope that there will 
be no more Hiroshimas and no more Claude 
Eatherlys living in the darkness of haunting 
guilt. 





Harold L. Cross 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a news story 
and an editorial dealing with the death 
of Harold L. Cross, a distingiushed law- 
yer and fighter for freedom of informa- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 10, 1959] 


Haroup L. Cross, FouGHtT SECRECY IN 
GOVERNMENT 


Harold L. Cross, the attorney who led the 
fight of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors against secrecy in Government, died 
of a coronary occlusion yesterday at his 
summer home in East Boothbay, Maine. He 
was 69. 

Mr. Cross was one of the Nation’s fore- 
most authorities on newspaper law. For 25 
years he was counsel for the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

He wrote “The People’s Right To Know” in 
1953 while counsel on freedom of informa- 
tion for the ASNE. It soon became the 
standard legal source for newsmen and 
others engaged in obtaining information 
from, local, State, and Federal agencies. 


WITH NEW YORK FIRM 


Mr. Cross, a graduate of the Cornell Uni- 
versity Law School, was with the firm of 
Brown, Cross & Hamilton in New York. 

He was professor of libel law at the Colum- 
bia University School of Journalism from 
19387 to 1950 and associate dean in 1949 and 
1950. In 1943, on leave from Columbia, he 
opened China’s first graduate school of 
journalism in Chungking for the Chinese 
Government. 

Mr. Cross became counsel for the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors in 1951, He 
called attention to abuse by Government 
agencies of a 1789 statute authorizing Fed- 
eral officials to have custody of their files 
and papers. The ancient housekeeping 
statute, Mr. Cross discovered, was cited more 
often than any other as an authority for 
withholdinginformation. | 

UNITED STATES CODE AMENDED 


The attention his book and speeches 
focused on this distortion of the law led 2 
years ago to the passing of an amendment 
to the United States Code. It said the 
statute was not to be construed as an author- 
ity for secrecy. 

Mr. Cross, despite the fact that he officially 
retired last year, still was sought by news- 
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papermen and others throughout the coun- 
try for his advice. 

He recently was summoned to. Washington 
to counsel the special Government Informa- 
tion Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Government Operations. He also was 
asked frequently for testimony by House and 
Senate committees in the field of civil rights 
and Government information generally. 

Mr. Cross was awarded the Peter Zenger 
award at the University of Arizona in 1958 
and was a distinguished achievements fellow 
of Sigma Delta Chi, the journalism fraternity, 
He was awarded an honorary doctor of laws 
degree by the University of Maine in 1950. 

Mr. Cross is survived by his wife, Elaine; 
two sons, Malcolm A, Cross of Danvile, Va., 
and Schuyler F. Cross of Denver, Colo.; two 
brothers, Arthur and Adam Cross of Morris- 
town, N.J., and eight grandchildren. 

Funeral arrangements have not been com- 
pleted. The family asks that flowers be 
omitted and contributions made to the Her- 
ald Tribune Fresh Air Fund. Mr. Cross was 
vice president and a director of the fund for 
many years. 


TRIBUTES TO MR. CROSS 


Other leaders in the fight for freer access 
to Government information paid tribute to 
Mr. Cross last night. 

Representative JoHN E. Moss, Democrat, of 
California, of the special Government Infor- 
mation Subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, said: 

“Dr. Cross was a man who had a special 
understanding of a most fundamental right 
of the American people, the right to know 
#nd be informed. I personally and my asso- 
ciates will miss his very wise counsel.” 

V.M. Newton, Jr., managing editor of the 
Tampa (Fla.) Tribune and chairman of the 
freedom of information committee of Sigma 
Delta Chi, said: 

“It is very unusual in our modern society 
for a lawyer of Harold Cross’ eminence to 
go all out for the principle of freedom of the 
press. He is honored and revered throughout 
the ranks of our profession.” 

J. R. Wiggins, president of American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors and vice presi- 
dent and executive editor of the Washington 
Post, said: 

“Mr. Cross’ contribution to the right of 
American citizens to know about their Gov- 
ernment was greater than that made by any 
other person working in the field. He fur- 
nished the leadership and legal research that 
has been made in the last 8 years. 

“He was the architect of information stat- 
utes that have been adopted in more than 
30 States and the mainstay of those engaging 
in trying to improve Federal statutes.” 

James 8S. Pope, executive editor of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal and the 
Louisville Times and a member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors’ Freedom 
of Information Committee, said: 

“Mr. Cross was not only a man with a 
brilliant mind. He was a man with a heart 
and spirit and wisdom of a truly great editor; 
@ man who made us see the scope of our own 
job, who reacted powerfully against tyranny, 
petty or otherwise; a man who comprehended 
the real meaning of freedom and its perils; 
@ man who got up mad every morning be- 
cause of the injustice he knew had been 
hatched overnight.” 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 11, 1959] 


Harotp L. Cross 


With the death of Harold L. Cross the 
public has lost one of its most effective and 
tenacious advocates in the constant struggle 
for freedom of information. The longtime 
campaign of Dr. -Cross against unjustified 
suppression and restraint, particularly in his 
role as general counsel for the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, was unques- 


tionably the stimulus for the formation of | 


the House Government Information Sub- 
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committee which has done such useful work. 
In turn the instances of unnecessary secrecy 
pointed up by this subcommittee and the 
companion Senate Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee spurred legislative reform in 
the amendment of the housekeeping statute, 
the requirement for disclosure of essential 
data about foreign aid and new scrutiny of 
the operation of the Administrative Proce- 
dures Act. Dr. Cross also helped bring about 
new laws covering access to public records 
in many States. 

No one knew better than Dr. Cross that 
the battle is never ending, not because pub- 
lic officials are tyrannical by desire, but be- 
cause the emphasis of big government is to- 
ward concealment for convenience. This 
soft-spoken, scholarly New York lawyer and 
Columbia University professor attacked the 
legal basis for withholding information. His 
1953 book, “The People’s Right to Know,” 
remains a bible for those interested in this 
essential aspect of American freedom. Much 
of Dr. Cross’ immediate labor on access to 
information was on behalf of newspaper 
groups, but he never lost sight of the larger 
purpose. That purpose was not to gratify 
editors; but to inform adequately the con- 
stituents of democracy so that they could 
make intelligent decisions. Dr. Cross be- 
lieved deeply in the ultimate wisdom of an 
informed public, and he was in a real sense 
the people’s counsel in this important area 
of relations with government. 





Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include a copy of my 
newsletter released yesterday: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIzABETH KEE) 


The big news in Washington is the pro- 
posed ‘exchange of visits planned by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchev. 

Some people have expressed strong opposi- 
tion to the forthcoming visit of Mr. Khru- 
shchev. They believe we will in effect be 
rewarding Mr. Khrushchev to calm down the 
Berlin crisis—a crisis which he himself man- 
ufactured. 

Mr. -Khrushchev’s attitude toward the 
West presents one of the most serious threats 
to peace. Ignorance of just what we want 
in the world is a big factor in this attitude. 
Also involved are fear and envy. 

It seems to me that giving Mr. Khrushchev 
an opportunity to visit this country might 
help to overcome his present attitude. I am 
sure his misconceptions about “capitalist 
slavery” will be corrected. 

The exchange of visits will not solve the 
world’s problems. Certainly we have no in- 
tention of dividing up the world into two 
spheres of influence. 

The great hope of the visits is that Mr. 
Khrushchev will discover that many of his 
fears about the United States are groundless 
and that Russians can live in peace without 
any fear of attack by us. Equally important, 
he may learn that his sabre rattling is not 
scaring anyone and that through a miscal- 
culation he can touch off a war. 


HOUSING BILL TRIMMED DOWN 


The Senate Subcommittee is 
working on a new housing bill. It is hoped 
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that a bill acceptable to the President can 
be passed by Congress. 

One thing is certain—Congress cannot ad- 
journ without passing a housing bill. If it 
should, then the Federal housing mortgage 
guarantee program will come to an end. This 
would mean a virtual halt of home con- 
struction. 

It was not many years ago that FHA was 
considered a dangerous invasion into pri- 
vate enterprise. Yet the years have demon- 
strated that this Federal program under 
which repayment of a major part of a home 
mortgage is guaranteed by FHA has proved 
to be a big boon to the housing industry. 

The mortgage guarantee program is self- 
supporting. A fraction of 1 percent is added 
to the interest charges. This money goes 
into an insurance fund from which any lossés 
are paid. 

The bill which the Senate committee plans 
to bring out will not give the President every- 
thing he wants but it should be acceptable, 





Prevailing Mood in Latin America 
One of Optimism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I read 
an article which was published in the 
Eugene. Register-Guard on ‘Tuesday, 
August 4, 1959, entitled “Educator Re- 
ports Prevailing Mood in Latin Amer- 
ica One of Optimism.” 

As the chairman of the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
which deals with Latin-American af- 
fairs, I found the article very helpful. 
I should like to have it printed in the 
Appendix of the Record, because it is a 
newspaper story of a report given by the 
chancellor of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education, Mr. John R. Richards, 
based upon his recent tour of Latin 
America. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that the newspaper article. be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Epvcator REPORTS PREVAILING Moop In LATIN 
AMERICA ONE OF OPTIMISM 


(By Ralph Olive) 


John R. Richards, who has just returned 
from a tour of Latin America, reports that 
optimism, caused by economic expansion, 
and the promise of population growth, is 
the prevailing mood of the people. 

Richards, chancellor of the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, toured 10 coun- 
tries on a State Department-sponsored trip. 
He talked with ministers of education and 
other government leaders, inviting them to 
a UNESCO Conference in Denver, September 
28 to October 2. The purpose of the Con- 
ference is to discuss education in Latin 
America, 

Among the countries that particularly im- 
pressed Richards with their growth potential 
were Brazil, Argentina, and Mexico. 

Many businessmen in Brazil believe the 
country, now with a population of 60 mil- 
lion, will soon have as many people and 
as much strength as the United States had 
in the 1930's, Richard said. 
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SHARP DIFFERENCE 


The chancellor, who was accompanied by 
Mrs. Richards, was also impressed by the air 
of democracy in Argentina, which was so re- 
cently a dictatorship. 

“Now, to all appearances, it is completely 
democratic, with a press that gives all sides 
of political questions,” Richards said. 

The university system in Latin America 
differs sharply from that in the United 
States, Richards explained. 

“Most students, and many of the profes- 
sors, are on a part-time schedule,” he said. 

The students work, and have to fit classes 
into their job schedules. Faculty members 
are mostly professional men, who take time 
out for classes, usually at no pay. 

The faculty generally acts as the govern- 
Ing body, too. There are full-time adminis- 
trators, however. 


EUROPEAN MODELS 


Richards explained the system caused 
some financial difficulty. The universities 
receive either a percentage of the gross tax 
or the income from a special tax. The pro- 
gram has to fit the money available, and 
there is seldom hope of getting any more, 
if the cost should exceed the tax income. 

There is also a difference in emphasis, 
Richards explained. The humanities are 
considered all important. The universities 
are generally patterned after European mod- 
els, and educators there are often critical of 
the United States for its stress on techno- 


logical training, Richar@s said. 
Most Latin American countries send future 
engineers to the United States or Europe for 


their specialized educations, Richards said 
This comes after study of liberal arts at 
home. 

However, the applied sciences are taught, 
although there is some difficulty finding 
enough faculty members. 


EXCEPTIONS NOTED 


“There is little capacity to support the 
higher cost of teaching the exact sciences,” 
he explained. 

There are exceptions. In Uruguay, Rich- 
ards found a scientific institute doing signifi- 
cant work on antibiotics, including a number 
of original experiments, 

Educational opportunity is definitely re- 
stricted in Latin America, Richards said. In 
many areas the average person has little more 
than 2 years of formal schooling. 

But the people are anxious to study, he 
said. 

“The whole educational process is char- 
acterized by the fact that the people place 
more value on education than we do, but 
have a smaller capacity to support it,” he 
explained. 

DENVER CONFERENCE 

Next to religion, Richards said, the urge for 
education is perhaps the most prevailing 
theme in the Latin American’s life. 

About 2,000 persons will attend the Den- 
ver conference to discuss these areas of Latin 
American education: Scientific development, 
cultural advances, educational practices, 
interorganizational work and social studies. 

In addition to Latin American officials, 
university presidents and administrators 
from the United States will attend. Indus- 
tries that do business in Latin America will 
also send representatives. ‘ 

Richards is chairman of the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO. 


In addition to his official duties, Richards 
said he enjoyed the opportunity to practice 
his Spanish, and observe the different way of 
doing business. In most Latin American 
countries, he said, little work is done until 
the afternoon, at least among businessmen 
and executives. After a leisurely midday 
meal, they settle down to business, and work 
late, finishing with a dinner at about 10 
p.m. Business is often intermingled with 
social activity, he said. 
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Richards: visited the following countries: 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Co- 
lombia, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Brazil, 





Our Refugee Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YorK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the dis- 
aster of the European refugees and 
escapees is not only a European prob- 
lem but our refugee problem as well, a 
responsibility we acknowledged by our 
undertaking of participation in the 
World Refugee Year which began last 
month. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REc- 
orD the second of series of articles on 
Europe’s refugee camps which appeared 
recently in the New York Daily News, 
stressing the very human aspects of a 
situation which has too long been with 
us 





There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Daily News, July 21, 

1959 } 
DP’s WITH A PASSPORT TO SICKNESS, DESPAIR 
(By Kitty Hanson) 
(Second article based on tour of European 
refugee camps) 

The Western democracies appear to be 
throwing away their most effective weapons 
against communism: the men and women 
who know its tyranny at first hand. 

The refugees who languish in camps and 
slums in Western Europe, and those who risk 
their lives every day to cross frontiers to 
freedom, are the world’s most ardent anti- 
Communists. But if the free world does not 
soon adopt some positive program for them, 
they will become useless—to the West as well 
as to themselves. 

Talking with refugees fresh from the bor- 
der, one feels the drive, the strength and vi- 
tality of these people who still are fired with 
& momentous decision to leave homes and 
families for an idea. 

And talking with other refugees who have 
been waiting as long as 10 to 14 years for ad- 
mission to some free nation, you can not 
escape the sense of futility and resignation 
that surrounds them. Initiative has suc- 
cumbed to inertia; physical strength to 
weakness. Camp exsitence has taken its toll. 

There are, in Western Europe today, nearly 
1,800 refugee camps. They were never in- 
tended to be more than temporary quarters 
for men and women who, through no fault 
of their own, had been made homeless by 
Europe’s two wars; the hot and the cold. 


DRUNKENNESS, PROSTITUTION 


I spent days in some of these camps in 
Italy, Greece, Austria, and Germany and 
came away marveling that these people 
could keep their faith in democracy after 
such a disgraceful sample of life in the free 
world. 

In the worst of the camps there is drunk- 
enness, prostitution, and a disintegration of 
moral values; in the best, illness, disillusion- 
ment and a numb acceptance of being sur- 
plus population. 

There is a depressing sameness about refu- 
gee camps. Whether an internee is housed 
in a dreary barracks, converted stable, a one- 
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time factory or a former concentration camp, 
his living conditions are the same. 


PRIVACY SOMETHING THEY LEFT BEHIND 


He and his family live in cramped cubicles 
along corridors where other families live in 
cramped cubicles, separated by partitions of 
the thinnest wood, some not even reaching 
the ceilings. If the refugee is single, he or 
she lives in a dim and fetid dormitory. 

The only running water is in the commu- 
nity washroom; the only toilets are com- 
munity toilets; and usually one must share 
the cooking facilities with others or use a 
community mess hall. 

Internees live with the living sounds of 
others in their ears. Privacy is something 
they left behind in Yugoslavia or Hungary 
or Poland—along with their home, perhaps 
their family, and everything they ever owned. 


GIFTS FROM AMERICANS 


If you are a refugee, you are not only 
without a country, you are without posses- 
sions. You escaped in your everyday clothes, 
perhaps just walked away from work, so as 
not to be conspicuous. You arrived in the 
nearest border country without a toothbrush, 
comb, or razor—all incriminating evidence 
should the police pick you up. 

You sleep on mattresses which have been 
slept on by thousands before you, and if you 
have a sheet or blanket, it probably is a gift 
from the U.S. escapee program. The clothes 
you wear came from the United States too— 
used clothing contributed by Americans to 
church clothing drivés. 

(This produces some odd effects. It’s 
startling, for instance, to talk with refugees 
dressed in bright and vivid resort clothes or 
to see young men in. bowling shirts bearing 
the names of alleys from coast to coast.) 

In Italy and Greece, the camps. lie arid 
and lifeless in the blazing sun, the refugees 
wasted by waiting and drugged with idleness. 
The two poorest countries in Western Eu- 
rope, Italy, and Greece, do not allow refugees 
to work, since thousands of their own citi- 
zens are still unemployed. Refugees who 
work “work black” (illegally) and constantly 
run the risk of being picked up by police. 


DREARY BARRACKS SCAR COUNTRYSIDE 


In Austria and Germany, shrubs, trees, and 
often fiowers blur but do not hide the out- 
lines of the endless rows of dreary brown 
barracks that scar the countryside. Refugees 
are permitted to take jobs, but many do not 
because they feel they are “temporary.” 

Of all the camps in Europe, Camp Valka 
in Bavaria, and San Sabba at Trieste prob- 
ably rate as the worst. 

A broken-down section of what was once 
a huge meeting hall for the annual Nazi 
Party Congress, Valka’s foul-smelling — bar- 
racks have, since the war, housed more than 
30,000 persons. 

It looks it. 

The rooms are smelly cubicles in which, 
for many, the bed is just a moldering mat- 
tress flung on the floor in one corner. Gar- 
bage is thrown out the windows and the 
stench from the common toilets at the ends 
of corridors demands a strong stomach, 

Men and women are housed together in 
the same barracks. Venereal disease is ram- 
pant, pregnancies frequent. Days are filled 
with idleness; nights with drinking, fighting, 
and sex. Police and doctors make frequent 
calls at Valka. 

Valka’s residents are the saddening rem- 


nants of what once were decent, healthy men . 


and women with a strong love of freedom 
and the courage to risk much in order to 
find it, 

They have not found it in Valka, the only 
screening center in Germany for incoming 
refugees. Here they wait to be granted po- 
litical refugee status which will allow them 
to work, move and regain their self-respect. 
Valka is a transients’ camp, but some of its 
residents have waited in transit for 6 years. 
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THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY POUR IN EVERY 
MONTH 


Approximately 350 refugees arrive every 
month at San Sabba, a former Nazi concen- 
tration camp near Trieste, in northern Italy. 
You can smell San Sabba long before you 
see it. 

Part of the stench is from the place itself; 
part from a nearby oil refinery. An almost 
unnoticeable relic of Nazi efficiency is a 
railroad track which runs down the center of 
the camp street. 

On one side, in cardhoard-partitioned, 
poorly ventilated compartments, live San 
Sabba’s families. On the other are the dor- 
mitories. Single men and boys are quar- 
tered on the second floor; single girls on 
the first. They are told to stay where they 
belong. 

But San Sabba’s life of enforced idleness, 
frustration, dirt, and poverty is a breeding 
ground for immorality. Many of the young 
refugees are away from their parents’ guid- 
ance for the first time in their lives and, 
more important, most of them have no 
money. 


Although the Italian Government forbids 


the refugees to work, most of the men in 
camp find ways to pick up odd jobs and 
pocket money. For refugee girls in need 
of money. there is prostitution. : 

Similar conditions exist in other Italian 
camps, in varying degree. Idleness produces 
depression and indifference. For a man, this 
can mean the wearing away of his moral 
fiber and the desire to stand on his own 
feet. For the women it can mean sex expe- 
riences of the most degrading sort, a new 
concept of morality, and often a new pro- 
fession—the world’s oldest. 

In nearly all the Italian camps, wine is 
sold on the premises, and drunken free-for- 
alls keep the police busy. 


HAS PASSPORT BUT NO TAKERS 


Much of the blame for these conditions 
can be placed on the Italian authorities. 
Much must also be laid at the door of the 
rest of the free world, which accepts fewer 
and fewer refugees while more and more 
pour into Italy. Today, escape to Italy is 
an escape to regimentation, confinement, 
and neglect. 

In Greece, refugees are about as well off 
as many Greek citizens, who are desperately 
poor. Refugees cannot be assisted without 
raising their living standards above those 
of a considerable number of natives. As a 
result, most refugee work is conducted by 
voluntary agencies with a large assist from 
the U.S. escapee program. 

At Lavrion, Greece, refugees are housed in 
a converted stable which, though grim, is 
cleaner than most of the camps I had seen. 
I arrived just as a busload of refugees was 
leaving for Sweden, which had accepted a 
number of hardship cases. 


THE GODS, HE SAYS, DON’T TALK TO HIM 


When the bus finally left, there were tears 
on both sides. Standing silently at the 
roadside were several camp inmates who 
had been rejected. One of them turned on 
me fiercely as the bus disappeared. 

“Everybody say outside communism is 
free,” he blurted, tears glistening, but his 
mouth sullen and angry. “In camp is not 
free. I have passport to leave Greece, but 
no. country takes me. I do not know why. 
The gods don’t talk with me.” 

It would have to be “the gods” who told 
him, because no one ever tells a refugee why 
he has been rejected. The lucky ones know 
only that they are going; the rejected only 
that they must remain behind. 

Some eventually succumb to Commie pres- 
sures and return to their homelands. 
Others continue to wait and hope and to 
dissipate the very strength and courage 


which had led them to escape in the first. 


place, 
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In either case, the free world loses ». citi- 
zen and another round with Communist 


propaganda. 


Sennen nett enieneeeeee 


Bakersfield Californian Outstanding 


Conservation Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I re- 
cently issued a statement commending 
the Forest Service for the steps it has 
taken to implement recommendations 
on fire control made last year by a 
special subcommittee of the House In- 
terior Committee. The Bakersfield 
Californian then followed up with a fine 
editorial commending the work of this 
committee of the Congress. Now in turn 
I want my colleagues to share with me 
this gratifying reaction to the work and 
deeds of a committee of Congress as 
reflected by the editorial. 

During my long service in the State 
legislature and in Congress, I have found 
the management and editorial staff of 
the Bakersfield Californian dedicated to 
the sensible cause of conservation. It 
has been a privilege to meet and know 
Mrs. Bernice Harrell Chipman, presi- 
dent of the corporation; Mr. Walter 
Kane, publisher; Mr.:- James Day, man- 
aging editor; and Mr. Ralph Kreiser, 
editorial writer. The cause of conserva- 
tion is capably advanced by their efforts. 

ft ask unanimous consent to have my 
statement of May 18 and the Bakers- 
field Californian editorial of May 21 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

News STaTEMENT 

Senator Cram Encie, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia, announced today that the Forest 
Service has taken steps to implement recom- 
mendations on fire prevention and control 
made last year by the special subcommittee 
he headed as chairman of the House Interior 
Committee. 

“The steps taken by the Forest Service are 
a real contribution to better fire protection 
in southern California,” Senator ENGLE said. 
“Much remains to be done,” ENGLE added, 
“but I am delighted to learn of the con- 
structive measures the Forest Service has 
taken as a result of the committee’s find- 
ings.” 

fn October 1957, EncLe took an eight-man 
subcommittee to southern California to see 
what could be done about preventing and 
controlling the disastrous forest and brush 
fires that have plagued that area. An 8-point 
program of prevention and control resulted 
from the committee’s investigation and 
study, pointing up the need for— 

1, More funds and year-long programs for 
southern California. 

2. More advance measures preparatory to 
fire suppression, such as access roads, fire- 
breaks, helicopter ports. 

3. Improved employment conditions. 

4, Better protection of forest and brush 
cover. 

5. Newer and improved equipment and 
techniques. 
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6. Exclusion of heavy residential concen- 
tration from national forests. 

7. More liberal authorization for postfire 
emergency treatments on denuded water-~ 
sheds. ° 

8. More active use of the Armed Forces 
trainees on national forests. 

In a recent letter to Representative WAYNE 
ASPINALL, Senator ENGLE’s successor as chair- 
man of the House Interior Committee, the 
Forest Service stated that “several projects 
of the Forest Service recently undertaken 
are aimed at accomplishing some of the 
recommendations of the subcommittee,” and 
that “overall, the committee's findings are 
particularly constructive, lending us helpful 
support in our efforts to cope with the many 
difficult problems involved.” 


EDITORIAL 
PRAISE FOR FOREST SERVICE WORK 


Prompt and energetic action on the part 
of the U.S. Forest Service to improve fire 
prevention and fire fighting techniques and 
strategy has brought warm praise from Sen- 
ator CLAIR ENGLE, who conducted an investi- 
gation a few years ago as chairman of a 
special subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Interior Affairs, following a dis- 
astrous blaze that cost several lives in south- 
ern California. 

The steps taken by the Forest Service, 
Senator ENGLE said this week, are a “real 
contribution to better fire protection in 
southern California.” He declared he was 
delighted with the constructive measures 
taken by the service as the result of the find- 
ings of his subcommittee. 

After interrogating witnesses, studying 
evidence and examining the situation from 
all angles, the committee came up with the 
following recommendations; more funds and 
the establishment of year-round programs 
for fire suppression, such as more access 
roads, firebreaks, helicopter ports and other 
means; better employment methods for fire- 
fighting crew recruitment and maintenance, 
better protection of forest and brush cover, 
newer and improved machinery and tech- 
niques and other equipment, the exclusion 
of heavy residential concentration from na- 
tional forests, a more liberal authorization 
for postfife emergency treatments on de- 
nuded watersheds, and more active use of 
the Armed Forces trainees on national for- 
ests. 

These recommendations embodied 
thoughts that had been expressed many 
times by experienced foresters who some- 
how had been unable to convince Congress 
of their desirability until Senator ENGLE, 
then chairman of the House Interior Com- 
mittee,-began to explore the subject. Many 
of these ideas had been included in reports 
by regional foresters as applicable to all 
forests having problems similar to those that 
are present in the southern California region. 

Given the green light by the House com- 
mittee and the ehcouragement of Senator 
ENGLE and others who are aware of the prob- 
lems and needs of the Forest Service in its 
tremendous job of protecting the Nation's 
timber, grazing, watershed and recreation 
areas from destruction, the Service has 
moved forward with skill and ability to ac- 
complish as many of the objectives listed 
in the committee recommendations as pos- 
sible. Forest Service leaders Have expressed 
warm appreciation of the work of the com- 
mittee, declaring that “overall, the com- 
mittee’s findings are particularly construc- 
tive, lending us helpful support in our 
efforts to cope with. the many difficult prob- 
lems involved.” 

It may be pointed out that local support 
could also be extended to the Forest Service 
along these lines in order to assist in its 
important work of protecting and develop- 
ing the areas so important to the State's 
economy and progress. 
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A Tribute to Joe Weingarten, of Houston, 
Tex., and to His Dream: Teaching 
World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, it 
sometimes seems mankind is devoting 
so much money and time devising ways 
of destroying people that peace plans 
are receiving nothing but lipservice. 

Recognizing the need for understand- 
ing between people, Mr. Joe Weingarten 
of Houston has advanced a new idea for 
furthering world peace: establishment 
of a world university to teach peace and 
setting up institutes or chairs for world 
peace in various present institutions of 
higher learning. ‘We must start learn- 
ing to live together or be prepared to 
die together,” he says. 

Mr. Weingarten says this idea has the 
endorsement of a number of noted edu- 
cators and religious and political leaders. 
But the teaching of peace would be di- 
vorced from governmental and political 
influences, he adds. 





With typical energetic activity which 
has long characterized his leadership in 
civic affairs, Mr. Weingarten is already 


looking toward establishment of an or- 
ganizational steering committee. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printec in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a number of articles and editorials on 

{r. Weingarten’s plan: 

First. An article by Nathan Broch 
from the Houston Post for Tuesday, 
July 21, 1959, entitled “Weingarten 
Drafts World Peace School.” 

Second. An editorial from the Hous- 
ton Chronicle for Thursday, July 23, 
1959, entitled “Weingarten Has Peace 
Plan.” 

Third. An editorial from the Houston 
Post for Wednesday, July 22, 1959, en- 
titled “Joe Weingarten’s Plan: Educate 
For Peace.” 

Fourth. An article by Editor George 
Carmack of the Houston Press, printed 
Saturday, July 25, 1959, under the title 
“Man With a Dream—Don’t Bet Against 
It Becoming a Reality.” 

Fifth. A resolution of the Texas House 
of Representatives of the 56th legisla- 
ture. 

There being no objection, the article, 
editorials, and resolution were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
{From the Houston Post, July 21, 1959] 
WEINGARTEN Drarrs WorLp PEACE SCHOOL 

(By Nathan Broch) 

Joe Weingarten said Monday that the ap- 
pointment of an organizational steering com- 
mittee will be the next step toward the ac- 
tual creation of a World Peace University. 

“The men to serve on this committee will 
come not only from the United States,” he 
said. “They will be drawn from areas all 
over the world.” 

Weingarten is chairman of the board of the 
Houston-based J. Weingarten, Inc., super- 
markets. He has just completed a world 
tour highlighted by talks with governmental 
and educational leaders. 
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The Weingarten concept for cementing 
world peace through special educational in- 
stitutions was first formulated in full-page 
newspaper advertisements on New Year's 
Day, 1958. ‘This megsage was headed, “We 
Must Start Learning To Live Together, or Be 
Prepared To Die Together.” 

New Year’s Day, 1959, Weingarten pub- 
lished another full-page message, telling of 
the response his appeal for establishment of 
a World Peace University has received. . 

Monday he reported to representatives of 
news media during a Houston Club luncheon 
on his talks during his recent world tour. 

He explained the two major phases of the 
plan: 

1. Establishment of a central World Peace 
University, possibly in Geneva, Switzerland. 

2. Formation of peace institutes at major 
universities throughout the world. (“If I 
have my way, the first such institute will be 
established right here in Houston,” he said.) 

. Weingarten said about 95 percent of the 
letters he has received so far favor the proj- 
ect. The remaining 5 percent are not op- 
posed but express the fecling that existing 
university and college facilities should be 


improved before money is spent on an en- 
tirely new venture. He said the heads of the 
University of Houston and the Rice Insti- 
tute have expressed approval of the project. 

He cited the approval of Dr. Grayson Kirk, 
president of Columbia University in New 


York, who liked the idea very much. The 
head of the University of Chicago also was 
impressed with the idea. 

“He took me to a window and showed me 
the tower of a building,” Weingarten said. 
“He told me, “That’s where the atom bomb 
Was born. And sometimes I can’t sleep so 
well at night when I think what I may have 
done to the human race. A chair for world 
peace at the university here may help the 
human race not to destroy itself.’” 

He found equal interest at the University 
of California in Los Angeles. ‘The University 
of Hawaii felt the world peace universtiy 
should be established on its campus, because 
they felt they. were at the cross roads be- 
tween East and West. 

The response to the Weingarten project 
also was favorable in Japan. ‘Over there, 
they know what nuclear war is,’”’ he pointed 
out. He added that the head of the Uni- 
versity of Hong Kong “was a1] hepped up over 
the idea.” 

“They thought it would be good to have 
the world peace university right there, be- 
cause of the proximity of Red China,” he 
said. 

Favorable comment also was heard in 
Thailand and India. The vice president of 
India told Weingarten that Parliament re- 
cently approved the Gandhi Institute for 
Peace to be established at New Delhi in 
memory of the Indian leader. “They will 
keep me advised on their progress,” Wein- 
garten said. 

In Israel, the Weingarten plan also was 
well received. Weingarten met with Prime 
Minister David Ben-Gurion. It was his 
fourth visit to Israel. Jerusalem previously 
had been suggested as one of the possible 
sites for the proposed world peace university. 

In Switzerland, Weingarten found a 
famous surgeon-educator who offered to work 
for the world peace university. “He told 
me he operates in the mornings, but if we 
could get this university established, he 
would devote his afternoons to it for the rest 
of his life,” Weingarten said. 

In Rome, Weingarten was received by the 
Pope. He handed the pontiff a letter about 
the university project and copies of his pub- 
lished messages. “I talked to the Pope 
through an interpreter,” Weingarten said. 
“But he: told me, in Italian, that during my 
next visit he hoped to be able to talk to me 
in English. He said he was taking English 
lessons.” be 
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Summing up the problems and promise of 
his project, Weingarten made these points: 

1. A top educator of international reputa- 
tion will have to be found to head the uni- 
versity. 

2. A climate for world peace must be 
created. 

3. The task of financing the proposed in- 
stitution won’t be too hard a job once we 
get something started to produce some 
results. 

4. The university would have to be run 
by a worldwide board of trustees, backed by 
a faculty representing a cross section of edu- 
cators of the world. 

Weingarten observed finally, “People seem 
to have a defeatist idea about world peace. 
They think only in terms of Ike, or Khru- 
shchev or the United Nations. But I think 
there is a third force—public opinion.” 

Weingarten’s statement about the next 
step toward implementation of his plan was 
made to a Post reporter following the 
luncheon. : 





[From the Houston Chronicle, July 23, 1959] 
WEINGARTEN Has PEACE PLAN 


In seeking to get an organization started 
for his plan to promote world peace, Hous- 
ton’s Joe Weingarten is showing sound 
judgment in wanting to keep his plan com- 
pletely disassociated from any existing or- 
ganizations which have political aspects or 
implications. He wants his plan to be 
implemented by the people of the world who 
sincerely crave peace. 

Weingarten, board chairman of J. Wein- 
garten, Inc., food stores, has just completed 
a trip around the world to promote his plan. 
He said he received enthusiastic support for 
it from educational, political, and religious 
leaders in many countries. 

Weingarten wants to have established a 
central University for World Peace, possibly 
in Geneva, Switzerland, and institutes of 
world peace in universities all over the 
world. He wants to reach young minds and, 
through them, to influence the governments 
of the world toward peace. . 

The Houstonian is well aware that if his 
plan becomes associated with any ideologi- 
cal movements, it will be seriously impeded 
from the start. Freedom is an essential in- 
gredient of peace. A plan which exalts a 
free way of life is likely to be more attrac- 
tive to the peoples of the world than a pro- 
gram which seeks to buy their friendship 
with money and goods. 


{From the Houston Post, July 22, 1959] 
JOE WEINGARTEN’S PLAN: EDUCATE FOR PEACE 


Joe Weingarten, a practicing altruist, has 
a vision of universal peace, and a practical 
concept for its realization. _He envisions the 
founding of a central World Peace Univer- 
sity, perhaps in Geneva, Switzerland, which 
is a sort of world peace capital, and the es- 
tablishment of peace institutes at leading 
universities throughout the world. 

On a recent world tour, advancing his 
project, Mr. Weingarten received strong en- 
couragement from distinguished educators 
and government officials. They recognized 
the basic principle behind it, which was ex- 
pressed in full-page newspaper advertise- 
ments on January 1, 1958, explaining the 
plan for a University for Peace: “We must 
start learning to live together or be pre- 
pared to die together.” 

Men have emphasized the need of educa- 
tional training in the sciences which pro- 
duce the nuclear weapons of war. We have 
government-operated academies for train- 
ing youth in the bloody arts of war. There 
is a United Nations for the settlement of 
troubles between nations after they de- 
velop. But nothing to train men for peace. 
Surely the conduct of many nations has 
demonstrated the need for some such 
training. 
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Why not a Peace University? 
Joe Weingarten has worked long and self- 
lessly in pursuit of his humanitarian vision. 
He has spent much time and no little money 
on it, and every ounce of energy spent, every 
hour of time, and every dollar, have been 
for the good of mankind. The next step will 
be the appointment of an organizational 
steering committee. Then the actual trans- 
lation of the vision into reality will begin. 

There is a great, worldwide need for some 
force, some agency, to condition people for 
peace on earth. No one has ever before 
offered a practical plan or-made a major ef- 
fort to effectuate one. Maybe Joe Wein- 
garten has it. May he enlist the support 
necessary to put it into effect. 


[From the Houston Press, July 25, 1959] 


Man WITH A DrEAM—Don’r Ber AGAINST IT 
BECOMING A REALITY 


DeEaR PRESS READERS: Here’s my nomina- 
tion for the Houston Man of the Week: Joe 
Weingarten. 

Make no mistake about it, this world was 
made by the dreamers. 

We’re where we are because a few men in 
every generation had the imagination to fore- 
see a project of staggering size—and then 
were such idealists that they set out to ac- 
complish what the so-called practical men of 
little courage would say was impossible. 

I was privileged to sit in on a little meet- 
ing of newspaper, radio, and TV men this 
week to hear Joe Weingarten in his quiet, 
modest way tell about a trip he has just made 
around the world. 

Joe wasn’t just going around the world on 
a sight-seeing expedition—though when you 
hear Joe talk you know he kept his eyes com- 
pletely open and saw plenty. 

What Joe was really doing was carryjng 
an idea around the globe. 

As has every man in this day of the A-bomb 
and the H-bomb—the guided missile—and 
the armed satellite—Joe has been doing a 
lot of thinking about the horrors of modern 
war. 

As all of us acknowledge, no gift on earth 
can compare in value to the simple gift of 
peace. 

But where there are millions of us who 
think of the horrors of modern warfare— 
and pay lip service to the ideal of peace on 
earth and good will to men—there are only 
a handful of us who have ever thought that 
we could do anything much about it. ; 

Joe Weingarten is one of that little band— 
an idealist—a crusader, if you please, who 
has decided that he—Joe Weirgarten—a 
business man here in Houston, Tex.—just 
one man—and far removed from the places 
where men of high rank in government and 
diplomacy ordinarily gather to play the chess 
game of war and peace—that he might come 
up with the idea that would tip the scales to 
peace when the decision to go to war or to 
try to work out the problem by negotiation 
hangs in dread balance. 


WORLD-PEACE UNIVERSITY 


Joe first made public his idea back on 
New Year’s Day in 1958—in a full-page ad- 
vertisement in the Houston Press and other 
Houston newspapers and in newspapers in 
other cities. where there are Weingarten 
stores—thus talking to homefolks. r 

The ad was headed: “In This New Year of 
1958—We Must Start Learning to Live To- 
gether Or Be Prepared to Die Together.” 

In it he broached the simple idea of estab- 
lishing a worldwide university dedicated to 
the search for world peace with chairs for 
world peace in universities in every section 
of the globe. i 

One paragraph and a portion of a second 
pa:agraph of Joe’s original message carried 
‘the heart of what Joe wanted to ask thinking 
people everywhere— 
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First, said Joe: 
“Why not start a worldwide university 
dedicated to the search for world peace—to 
be established by one of our great religious 
semininaries—Protestant, Catholic, Jewish— 
because faith in God must be wedded to sci- 
ence and research—if we are to find the 
Lord’s true answer to peace and friendship 
among nations? The alternate will be war 
and destruction.” 

Then, ever the practical man and knowing 
that even the greatest project must take a 
first short step, Joe added: 

“Why not make even a modest start right 
now in one of our great schools right here 
in Texas by setting up a ‘Chair for World 
Peace’ and naming an outstanding educator 
to head it?’’ 


OFFERING A PRACTICAL HOPE 


Joe’s idea not only hit a nerve of worry 
in hundreds of people—it also struck many 
of. them that here was a man who not only 
saw the problem but was offering a practical 
hope that something could be done about it. 

Hundreds of people wrote Joe Weingarten, 
And this encouraged him to do more. 

So, Joe set out to be a part-time salesman 
of the idea—or maybe the word “mfssionary” 
would better describe his role. Wherever 
business took him, Joe took time out to talk 
with top people—particularly leading edu- 
cators—about his idea. And most of the 
‘people who heard him were immediately 
intrigued. 

But still Joe wasn’t satisfied that this was 
enough. 

Earlier this year he and Mrs. Weingarten 
decided to take a trip around the world, and 
as Joe says: 

“When we had decided to go, it occurred 
to me that this was a marvelous opportunity 
to see how others in other lands felt about 
this idea.” 

I am not going to recount Joe’s experiences 
on this unique “Trip Around the World With 
an Idea.” Jack Mohler, Press staff writer, 
did that in Tuesday’s Press and I certainly 
want to give a word of praise to Jack. I 
thought he did one of the best jobs of re- 
porting and writing on this that I have read 
in a long time. 

Let it be enough to say that Joe saw great 
educators, government leaders, newspaper 
editors, and men of influence and ideas in 
Hawaii, Japan, Hong Kong, Siam, India, 
Israel, Turkey, Italy, and Switzerland. 

And to climax the trip—and to give you 
some measure.of Joe's determination and in- 
genuity and how doors seem to open almost 
miraculously for a man with a real idea— 
Joe got a semiprivate audience with Pope 
John XXIII and was able to give the Pope the 
gist of his dream and leave some material 
with him for further consideration. 


WOULD BET AGAINST HIM 


We don’t know whether or not Joe will 
ever see come into being his great world 
university dedicated to the cause of peace— 

It may be that he will never get his chair, 
or institute, of peace in even a single uni- 
versity— 

But knowing Joe Weingarten—and partic- 

ularly after hearing him tell in his quiet, 
modest way what had already been done and 
what men around the world think about it— 
I wouldn’t want to bet that Joe’s idealism 
will not some day turn this “impossible” 
dream into a “practical” reality. 
‘' And no matter what comes of it in a 
physical way, the dream already lives—much 
has already been done—even the thought 
that Joe Weingarten has spread is a ray of 
light added to the little beam of hope that 
shines—even though dimly—wherever there 
are men who know that all mankind must 
not be cremated in the fiery furnace of the 
,H-bomb. ” 

We said at the start of this letter to you 
that the world we know had been made by 
the dreamers. 
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That same world will have to be saved by 
the dreamers. 

And Joe Weingarten is one of that goodly 
company. 
House Srmpize RESOLUTION 36 OF THE TEXAS 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Whereas a distinguished resident of Harris 
County, Tex., Mr. Joe Weingarten, has just 
returned from a trip around the world on 
which he, as a private citizen, strongly advo- 
cated the cause of world peace in personal 
contacts with governmental and religious 
leaders in Japan, Hong Kong, Thailand, In- 
dia, Israel, Italy, Switzerland, and other 
countries; and 

Whereas Mr. Weingarten encountered a 
warm reception wherever he traveled; and 

Whereas this highly successful Houston 
businessman has proposed a twofold ap- 
proach to the spreading of good will, includ- 
ing, first, the establishment of a new uni- 
versity devoted to world peace, and, second, 
the endowment of professorships in world 
peace at existing universities in all parts of 
the globe, and 

Whereas Mr. Weingarten envisions this 
educational program as a movement of peo- 
ple, rather than of governments: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
56th Texas Legislature, That Mr. Joe Wein- 
garten be recommended for his active inter- 
est in the cause of world peace; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That, although public funds are 
not available for such a project, the house 
of representatives invites the attention of all 
concerned to the desirability of establishing, 
by private donations, the aforementioned in- 
ternational University for World Peace with- 
in the borders of this freedom-loving State; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the idea of privately en- 
dowed professorships of world peace at pub- 
lic and other institutions of higher educa- 
tion, to be established in strict consonance 
with the policies of the various colleges and 
universities, is hereby enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by this house; and, be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to Mr. Weingarten with the 
congratulations and best wishes of the house 
of representatives. 





The President’s Commendable Recogni- 
tion of Inequities of Retired Military 
Officers’ Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
continuously since this 86th Congress 
convened, I have joined with others in 
pointing out the inequality of the cur- 
rent pay plan for certain retired military 
officers. I am cosponsor of a bill to 
equalize the pay plan. 

The President has recently said he 
favors equalization of the retired officers’ 
pay. I would like to commend the Pres-~- 
ident for this statement and for his rec- 
ognition of an inequity which we have 
been laboring to correct. 

The military pay bill, passed in 1958, 
provides that members of the Armed 
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Forces who retired after May 31, 1958, 
will receive pensions based on a percent- 
age of the current pay of persons on 
active duty. This is higher than the 
straight 6-percent increase which was 
granted those who retired prior to that 
time. The bill which I am cosponsoring 
to correct this, carries out the recom- 
mendation of the Cordiner report and 
has been endorsed by an overwhelming 
number of veterans’ groups. 

The convention of the Department of 
Texas of the American Legion recently 
unanimously adopted a resolution on 
this subject submitted by Roy A. Penny- 
cuick, commander of Business and Pro- 
fessional Men’s Post No. 10 in San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a resolution passed by the American Le- 
gion, Department of Texas, assembled 
in convention at San Antonio, Tex., on 
July 26, 1959. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, has announced 
publicly on July 20, 1959, that he favors the 
equalization of retired pay for all members 
of the Armed Forces, and plans to include 
that appropriation in his budget to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress in January 1960; 
and 

Whereas the passage of such legislation 
will serve to restore and bolster the morale 
of our members of the Armed Forces: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Texas, in convention assembled in 
San Antonio, Ter., on this 26th day of July 
1959, That President Eisenhower be publicly 
commended for his action in this matter, 
and that all Members of the Congress from 
Texas be presented with a copy of this reso- 
lution. 





Further Diversion of Water From Lake 
Michigan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day of last week, a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Public Works held 
its final hearings on H.R. 1 and S. 308— 
to authorize an additional diversion of 
1,000 cubic feet per second from Lake 
Michigan. I appeared before the sub- 
committee in opposition to these bills, 
and it is my sincere belief that the 
bills to authorize temporary diversion 
of more water from Lake Michigan are 
merely an excuse for more and a per- 
manent diversion of such waters. 

I believe that the water diversion 
bills are unjustified and without merit. 
The Chicago Sanitary District, which 
has continuously been pleading for in- 
creased diversion from Lake Michigan 
in order to meet existing sanitary needs, 
has in recent years undertaken a tre- 
mendous territorial expansion program, 
which by necessity makes the present 
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sewage treatment plant inadequate. 
The sanitary district has increased its 
territory 81 percent from 1954 to 1958 
and because of the resultant fall in san- 
itary efficiency, Chicago wants more 
water and is now coming to Congress 
for aid. But more water diversion from 
the lake is not the solution. Despite 
all of Chicago’s diversionary: tactics it 
is obvious that more and better plants 
are the only answer. : 

I believe that Chicago Sanitary Dis- 
trict’s argument lacks merit both in law 
and in equity. And since a special 
master was appointed by the Supreme 
Court on June 28, to consider the facts 
in this case, I believe that it would be 
ill-advised to authorize diversion of ad- 
ditional water at this time, since such 
diversion would alter the facts in the 
case. An additional diversion will be 
contrary to the best interests of all 
other Lake States, and the use of lake 
waters for the flushing of sewage will 
certainly~be an uneconomic and un- 
sound utilization of this gift of nature. 

I ask unanimous consent that a tele- 
gram sent to Senator Kerr, chairman 
of the Public Works Subcommittee, by 
Mr. Zeidler, mayor of Milwaukee, and 
by Messrs. Harry Slater, deputy city at- 
torney, and Harry Brockel, municipal 
port director, voicing Milwaukee’s op- 
position to any further diversion, be 
inserted in the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEconD, as follows: 

Avcust 7, 1959. 
Hon. Rosert S. Kerr, 
Public Works Committee, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We join with our Honorable Senators 
ALEXANDER WILEY and WILLIAM S. PROXMIRE 
in vigorously protesting the passage of H.R. 
1. Their able and valiant fight on behalf of 
millions of people who oppose additional 
wated diversion is enthusiastically supported 
by the city of Milwaukee. Issues have been 
clearly defined in brief filed with your com- 
mittee by Senator WILEY. 

Although the opposition of Canada to the 
passage of legislation having for its purpose 
diversion of additional water from Lake 
Michigan by Chicago is already evident and 
passage would have an effect upon our rela- 
tionship with our neighbor, it is strikingly 
evident that the internal opposition to that 
same legislation which would divest many 
millions of people of their fundamental 
rights to equal use of a natural resource 
which is held in trust for all as against a 
small segment of the population should 
motivate both the committee and the Senate 
to reject this bill. 

The old tune which Chicago constantly 
plays on the heartstrings of anyone who will 
listen concerning their dire need for diver- 
sion, rather than accept their municipal re- 
sponsibilities.to deal adequately with their 
own sewerage problems, has lost all sense of 
merit or melody. It is unfair to the busy ac- 
tivities of Congress and to the millions in op- 
position to repeat this theme constantly in 
the hope that a lack of alertness to the evils 
of this type of legislation may succeed in 
giving one area an inequitable and unfair ad- 
vantage over an entire region relying heavily 
mpon the advantages which this great nat- 
ural resource affords in navigation, fisheries, 
commerce, water supply and recreation. All 
these vital fields of public interest would be 
trespassed upon by this bill. The Great 
Lakes States and 50 million people resi- 
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dent in the Great Lakes watershed rely upon 
the Senate to protect their Constitutional 
rights and to reject the special privilege de- 
manded by the State of Illinois for the ben- 
efit of a few. 

For more than 50 years, Milwaukee and 
the State of Wisconsin have fought to pre- 
serve the vital water resources of the Great 
Lakes for the general good of our great 
country and our neighbor. Increased diver- 
sion of water from the Gréat Lakes, if sanc- 
tioned by the Senate, will impair the effi- 
ciency of navigation and of harbors: will 
threaten the limited fishery resources re- 
maining in this area; will frustrate recrea- 
tional uses; and above all will detract from 
the full use and operation of that great in- 
ternational navigation and power project, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway at a time when 
many hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been and are being expended to make this 
great facility as beneficial as it can be to 
the great region which it serves. It is un- 
seeming that efforts would be made to im- 
pair its full usefulness through further 
water diversion. 

It should be pointed out that the prin- 
cipal demand for diversion comes from mu- 
nicipalities and governmental agencies in 
the Chicago region. If their desire for di- 
version is to flush raw or untreated sewage 
down the Illinois waterway, this will create 
a nuisance and a health problem for all of 
the municipalities and communities along 
this waterway, probably as far as St. Louis. 
It is curious to us that the great State of 
Illinois should be insensitive to the needs 
of the communities along this waterway by 
promoting diversion for sewerage purposes. 
Rather public officials and the State itself 
should demand that the Chicago area treat 
its sewage in the most modern and efficient 
methods possible, stop dumping sludge and 
meter the water supply of Chicago so that 
the sewage problem will be greatly reduced. 

If a precedent is established and sanc- 
tioned by the Senate permitting one locality 
to take more than its equitable share of 
water from the Great Lakes, the flood gates 
will then be open to any and all communi- 
ties to make similar demands. Where will 
this then stop, and how will it be stopped 
if the precedent for further diversion is ap- 
proved? We are fighting to preserve the 
Great Lakes as an international water re- 
source. This fight is not only for the pres- 
ent, but the future generations. Many in- 
cipient demands for extraction of water from 
the lakes are being formulated at this very 
moment, and courageous action must be 
taken to safeguard this resource for present 
and futyre generations. 

We will appreciate full text this statement 
was incorporated in record of hearing on 


Frank P. ZEIDLER, 
Mayor. 
Harry G. SLATER, 
Deputy City Attorney. 
Harry C. Brocket, 
Municipal Port Director. 





Attention, Congress: Consider the Death 
of Roy Underwood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

I THE HOVEE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, as 


we start our deliberations on the labor 
bill, Ican think of no better reading than 
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1959 
“Attention, Congress: Consider the 
death of Roy Underwood.” 


This is the leading article in the Read- 
er’s Digest for August. It is the story of 
a union member, highly considered in his 
union, who, in the end died for the right. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that it will be 
objected that this is an exceptional case. 
The reply to this objection is that in a 
free country such as ours exceptions like 
this should not exist. In a time when 
our whole philosophy is on trial we can- 
not afford to allow such.exceptions to be 
shown to the world. 

This Congress has a great opportunity 
to pass a strong and just labor bill. The 
American people expect and want just 
that. 

Mr. Speaker, in the words of our great 
President, who is not easily provoked: 
“I want that sort of thing to stop.” 
ATTENTION, CONGRESS! CONSIDER THE DEATH 

or Roy UNDERWOOD 
(By Lester Velie) 

On a windy hill outside Philadelphia early 
last April, an undertaker’s assistant scat- 
tered the still-warm ashes of Roy Under- 
wood. Thus ended in tragic martyrdom the 
life of a valiant union man who had merely 
dared to seek for his fellow workers, a few 
basic civil rights. His tragedy is a scathing 
indictment of Congress, of the National 
Labor Relations Board, of the courts, and of 
the good unions for their current apathy— 
for their failure to provide protection for 
the members of a few bad unions against 
repression by their leaders. 

Roy Underwood was a spectacled man in 
his early fifties, full faced, and ample of 
girth. Had he been a printer, or a plumber, 
or a member of some equally upright union, 
he would undoubtedly have been one of 
America’s important union leaders, for he 
was a dedicated union man and the sort of 
man other men follow. But Roy Under- 
wood, a crane operator, was fated to be a 
member of the Operating Engineers. And 
so he was doomed to make the most frus- 
trating of all struggles: the fight against 
evil masked as unionism and defended by 
men commanding entrenched power. 

The things which Underwood laid down 
his life to win were things all of us take for 


granted: the right to assemble and speak . 


out freely; the right to elect those who will 
rule and tax us; the right to seek redress 
against injustice. In the debate now raging 
over labor reforms, his story becomes exhibit 
A in the case for urgent action to win for 
union citizens the rights they presumably 
enjoy as American citizens. 

I first met Roy Underwood 5 years ago 
when I was piecing together the fantastic 
story of Joe Fay, the Operating Engineers 
vice president who had gone to jail for extor- 
tion but continued to rule his union empire 
from prison. Underwood was then the pic- 
ture of the happy warrior. He was in a fight, 
and his round face exuded the confidence of 
the born leader. His international president, 
a crony of Joe Fay, had booted him out of 
his job as president of a local, and out of the 
union. The international president had 
then plunged the local into a species of union 
martial law known as “supervision,” and 
Underwood was suing in the Philadelphia 
Federal court to win reinstatement for him- 
self, plus self-rule and an election for the 
duespayers. 

Underwood had come to Philadelphia in 
1937 and into a topsy-turvy Operating Engi- 
neers world. In the local, as ruled by Fay— 
and as was spelled out in McClellan com- 
mittee testimony—wrong was right and right 
was wrong. It was right for business agents 
to extort 3 percent weekly assessments (over 
and above dues) from the members; it was 
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wrong for the members to ask about this at 
meetings—thugs patrolled the aisles and 
beat them up. It was right for Fay to make 
“soft,” conniving deals with employers; it 
was, wrong for the members to have a voice 
in the kind of contracts they would work 
under. It was also wrong for them to elect 
their own officers, because the union had 
been under “supervision” as long as the 
oldest member could remember—and Fay 
was the supervisor. 

Underwood formed a “Committee of Lib- 
eration” in 1945, and soon learned his first 
bitter lesson about trying to right wrongs 
inside a corrupt union. 

He found that he must exhaust every 
means of obtaining justice within his own 
union before he could appeal to the courts. 
This meant that in the Operating Engineers 
he had to appeal to the men who were re- 
sponsible for his plight. For it was with the 
connivance of Fay’s crony, the international 
president, William Maloney, that Under- 
wood’s local remained under supervision. 
And, under the Operating Engineers’ con- 
stitution, it was Maloney to whom petitions 
for relief had to be addressed. 

When Underwood’s committee of liberation 
tried to get members to sign petitions, Fay’s 
toughs beat them up and tore up the peti- 
tions. When Underwood's men got the peti- 
tions signer anyway—at clandestine night 
meetings in members’ basements—Maloney 
ignored them. 

After several months Underwood and his 
followers obtained a lawyer and, in 1947, 
sued for union self-rule in the Philadelphia 
court of common pleas. Miraculously, they 
got away with their suit—for a while. 
Maloney was in no position to fight, because 
Joe Fay, to whom he had entrusted the lives 
and fortunes of the 2,000-odd men in the 
Philadelphia local, was on his way to jail. 
Fay and his henchmen had kept no records 
of an estimated $3 million collected in as- 
sessments and permit fees. 
tracts with employers had said one thing, 
but (as subsequent arbitration hearings 
proved) verbal agreements resulted in softer 
conditions. It was a system of built-in cor- 
ruption in which the local’s business agents 
got paid off for overlooking the contract. 

To avoid airing this mess, Maloney settled 
with Underwood. The rank-and-filers could 
have their union back provided they didn’t 
sue Fay and his boodlers for the missing 
money. So, in a court-supervised election, 
Roy Underwood was elected president of the 
local. He proceeded to bring back clean 
unionism. 

Underwood and his regime were living 
on borrowed time, however. President 
Maloney could no more permit free rule in 
Philadelphia than Khrushchev could permit 
freedom in Hungary. For Underwood's local 
was an island in a sea of union corruption: 
two of Maloney’s locals in Chicago had been 
under union martial law for 23 years; the 
New Jersey local was still under the thumb 
of Joe Fay, although Fay was in prison; 
the Long Island local was run by one William 
DeKoning, Sr., who was soon to go to jail 
for extorting from his members. 

Restive members in these locals might get 
ideas from Underwood’s free union. Worse 
still was Underwood’s threat to the rotten 
fabric of coliusive agreements between Oper- 
ating Engineers officials and favored em- 
ployers. 

When Underwood tried to make one big 
contractor live up to the Philadelphia-area 
agreements, he got an angry call from Ma- 
loney. “Stay away from him—the contrac- 

"the international president ordered, 
according to McClellan committee testimony. 
“He is a friend of mine, and that is all I 
should have to tell you.” 

When bitter wrangles over the contracts 
Fay had left behind him exploded into a 
prolonged strike over wages and conditions, 
Maloney stepped in and took the union away 
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from Underwood and the members. Under- 
wood was tried by a union board controlled 
by Maloney and dependent on him for union 
jobs. Under provisions of the union con- 
stitution, he was fined $3,500 and suspended 
from the union for 6 years. Union martial 
law returned. 

What broke Roy Underwood’s heart now 
was the system of union and legal custom 
which gave him and his men no forum in 
which they might hope to win justice. As 
rebels, many of the Underwood men could 
no longer get work—jobs were largely con- 
trolled by the union hiring hall and by the 
supervisor’s business agent. So, first, they 
complained to the NLRB. For a working- 
man who lives from paycheck to paycheck, 
however, justice that takes 2 or 3 years to 
get is no justice at all. And in the end 
only a handful could win their NLRB cases. 
How can you prove that a business agent 
has put pressure on a boss to keep you off 
a job? Where are you going to get the 
witnesses? 

Underwood tried the Federal courts. 
Here there were 5 years of delay. His fol- 
lowers fell away. His wife had to go to 
work. The other side had no such prob- 
lems. From the parent union’s $15 million 
treasury, contributed by the members, came 
ample money to hire lawyers. Against these, 
Underwood had but one lawyer, Abraham 
Freedman, who neglected his regular prac- 
tice, gave his time free, and even dug into 
his own pocket to defray occasional expenses. 

Underwood’s day in court crushed him. 
He listened as the judge praised the local 
that he, Underwood, had run, and excori- 
ated the terrorists who had taken over. 
But the court would not interfere in a 
union’s internal affairs, provided the union 
gave complaining members a fair trial. 
And Underwood, said the court, had had a 
fair trial. 

Underwood didn’t know whether to laugh 
or cry. Fair trial? Was it a fair trial when 
the union boss whom he fought—William 
Maloney, who, as Senator McCLELLAN told 
his committee, had risen to power with 
gangster guns—had tried him with his own 
éxecutive board? Was it a fair trial when 
the charges were that he had spread de- 
famatory literature—the papers in his suit 
against Maloney? Even more, should Under- 
wood have had to stand trial by his union 
at all—for going to court to prevent Maloney 
from intervening against his own members 
in a strike? 

“It is crystal clear,” the judge summed up, 
“that under the leadership of (Supervisor) 
Hunter P. Wharton * * * there will never 
be a chance for decent operation (of the 
Philadelphia local).” But the judge held: 
“The courts do not look with favor upon 
interference by the courts in the internal 
workings of any * * * labor organization.” 
In effect, the judge ruled: There is a griev- 
ance, but I can’t help you. 

“When Roy came home from the court,” 
his wife told me, “he looked like a licked 
man. ‘All those years of fighting, and where 
do you wind up? I'll never believe there's 
justice in the courts,’ he said.” 

Now, alone in his home, Underwood 
brooded. Evil seemed to be inheriting the 
earth—and legally. 

Joe Fay, out of prison, had been rewarded 
by his old local with a lifetime pension of 
$10,015 a year—after taxes. To give him 
additional cash, some locals alsg bought 
their limousines through him. 

William Maloney had quit his presidency 
rather than face questions by the McClellan 
committee about the contents of 11 secret 
safe-deposit boxes. But no civil or criminal 
suits followed. Now he lived in happy re- 
tirement on his estates outside Chicago and 
in Florida. 

Hunter P. Wharton, supervisor of Under- 
wood’s Philadelphia local, who had been ex- 
coriated in court and before the McClellan 
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committee as a harborer of terrorists, con- 
tinued as the local’s boss. More, he was 
elected secretary-treasurer of the parent un- 
ion on a cleanup slate. 

“Never fight the rackets as I did,” Roy 
Underwood said to his 16-year-old son, Roy, 
Jr., on the morning of last April 3. “You 
can’t win.” 

These were among the last words he ut- 
tered. When his son had left for school, and 
his wife for work, Roy Underwood methodi- 
cally burned the bushels of papers, clippings, 
legal documents that had accumulated dur- 
ing his 14-year fight. He typed a note to his 
wife, and his hand shook so with exhaustion 
that he couldn’t sign his name. Then, ut- 
terly defeated, he went into his garage and 
shot himself. 

I went to Philadelphia after Roy Under- 
wood’s death and made my way, uninvited, 
into a meeting of his old local one night. 
Some 600 men had crowded into the base- 
ment auditorium of Philadelphia’s Town 
Hall to hear the wages and conditions that 
the supervisor and his business agents, none 
of them elected, had accepted from the con- 
tractors. 

There had still been no election after 9 
years, for on the rostrum was a chairman 
whom the supervisor had chosen, presumably 
for his leather-lunged ability to shout down 
the heckling from the floor. The same old 
crowd that had been involved in brutal beat- 
ings of Underwood's men still dominated the 
proceedings on the floor. All around me 
rnen grumbled to each other about the terms 
of the contract hurling occasional four-letter 
epithets at the chairman. But, when the 
time came to be counted, few stood up to 
indicate their opposition openly. The old 
fear of antagonizing men who hold your live- 
lihood in their hands prevailed. 

I talked to a remnant of Underwood’s fol- 
lowers and found that the old pattern of 
discrimination against “troublemakers” was 
still making it difficult for them to get 
work, And a union member who had briefly 
held office as a business agent disclosed that 
the old system of built-in corruption in 
which employers paid off for their relief 
from the hard provisions of a contract still 
flourished, too. When the ex-business agent, 
an honest man, sought to confer with a 
contractor about his labor needs on a new 
job, he found the contractor closeted with 
the local’s acting supervisor, then under in- 
dictment for extortion, and now dead. Em- 
ployer and acting supervisor worked out 
their own deal for conditions on the job. 

“Don’t stick your nose into things that 
aren't your affair,” the ex-business agent 
was told by the acting supervisor. 

It was as if Roy Underwood had never 
lived, 

But can Americans let the Underwood 
story end this way? . 

“The International Union of Operating 
Engineers stands out as an ugly example of 
ruthless domination of workingmen 
through violence, intimidation and other 
dictatorial practices,” the McClellan com- 
mittee reported a year and a half ago. The 
committee's declaration that “democracy 
within this union is nonexistent” and that 
“there has been extensive collusion between 
union Officials and management” went to 
the AFL-CIO’s Ethical Practices Committee 
for investigation. The AFL-CIO has before 
it a report that has been gathering dust 
since August 1958. 

It is this kind of apathy, delay and post- 
penement that destroyed the hope, the fight 
and finally the life of Roy Underwood. 

AFL-CIO leaders argue that no written 
guarantees are needed to protect the rights 
of the union man. His own union con- 
sitution—enforcible as a contract in 
court—protects him, they say. This the life 
and death of Roy Underwood contradict. 
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A bill of rights for the union man is ur- 
gently needed. How long will Americans 
stand by without establishing this protec- 
tion? 


U.S. People and Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following column written by 
Mr. David Lawrence which appeared in 
the Washington Star on Thursday, 
August 6, 1959: 


U.S. PEoPLE AND KHrusHCHEV—CITIZENS’ Dis- 
SENT AGAINST VISIT By DicTaTOR HELD 
CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT 


(By David Lawrence) 


Do the people of the United States really 
want Nikita Khrushchev to visit this coun- 
try? President Eisenhower assumes that 
they do. The Governments of Sweden and 
other Scandinavian countries recently issued 
a similar invitation, but the Soviet Premier, 
after accepting it, decided not to go there 
because it was evident the people didn’t 
want him to come. 

What happened in Sweden between the 
time the invitation was extended and the 
announcement that Khrushchev had given 
up the idea for the present? A letter from 
Dr. Bela Fabian, written from Geneva a few 
days ago, tells the story. He is chairman 
of the Federation of Hungarian Former Po- 
litical Prisoners and was in Sweden at the 
time of the planning for the visit of the 
Soviet Premier. Dr. Fabian writes: 

“Naturally, Major General Zacharov, dep- 
uty chief of the Soviet security police, knew 
that the August committees were prepar- 
ing,mass meetings and demonstrations. In 
Sweden 10 meetings were to be held simul- 
taneously on August 13. The one thing he 
did not know was whether the Swedish 
people would demonstrate by ostentatiously 
staying at home, so that the streets would be 
empty and there would be no one there ex- 
cept the police, or that there would be enor- 
mous crowds who would turn their backs 
on Khrushchev.” 

Dr. Fabian writes that the August com- 
mittees contained a large number of mem- 
bers, among them prominent intellectuals, 
several Nobel Prize winners, university pro- 
fessors, and writers. Many student organi- 
zations were represented 

Already there are varying points of view 
in this country as to what the reaction of 
the American people will be in the cities to 
be visited by Khrushchev. Certainly any 
disorderly demonstrations would only result 
in worldwide criticism on the theory that 
the Americans were not as courteous to the 
Soviet Premier as the people of the Soviet 
Union have been toward Vice President 
Nrxon. But inside the United States—un- 
like the situation in the Soviet Union, where 
everything is controlled by the Government— 
the people have e@ right under the Constitu- 
tion to speak. They have a right to picket 
peacefully, if they like, with placards ex- 

their ideas. . 

If the Scandinavian plan were put into ef- 
fect in the United States by boycotting the 
parades or by viewing in silence the public 
events where Khrushchev makes his appear- 
ance, an orderly protest could be registered. 

There may be some in this country who 
are willing to “let bygones be bygones,” but 
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among the hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans who came here .originally from the 
lands which now are held captive by the 
Communist dictatorship there will be no 
suppression of emotions. Their point of 
view toward the Moscow autocracy which 
has ordered the murder or exile of so many 
innocent people in the last several years 
is deeply rooted. They cannot forget. 

It is true that after wars are over friendly 
feelings toward former enemies often are de- 
veloped. But the governments which ruled 
in Nazi Germany, in militaristic Japan, and 
Fascist Italy have been removed and free 
governments established. No such change 
has occurred in Moscow, where the same kind 
of regime is in power today as the one that 
broke the pledges given at Yalta in 1945 and 
at Geneva in 1955. 

“Khrushchev’s criminal record exceeds all,” 
wrote Dr. L. E. Dobriansky, professor of eco- 
nomics at Georgetown University, in a letter 
to President Eisenhower dated July 31. The 
Georgetown professor was the originator of 
the resolution adopted by Congress to pro- 
claim Captive Nations Week. Expressing the 
hope that Khrushchev would not be invited 
to America, Professor Dobriansky added: 

“It is patently naive to believe that a visit 
by the ‘hangman of the Ukraine’ would add 
anything to what he already knows about 
our country. *-* * Moral principle alone 
should dissuade us from conferring respecta- 
bility and legitimacy to a dedicated enemy, 
the attributes he desires in order to extend 
his empire.” 

There is talk now of arranging a parade 
of hearses in each American city where 
Khrushchev appears. On each hearse would 
be placarded the statistics of the number of 
persons murdered or exiled from each of 
the 14 captive countries in recent years. 
This is one type of orderly demonstration. 

Another which is being suggested is that 
memorial services be held throughout the 
Nation to carry out the spirit of the resolu- 
tion in behalf of the captive nations adopted 
overwhelmingly last month by both Houses 
of Congress. Nationwide prayers for the lib- 
eration of the captive peoples, as well as 
memorial tributes to the many who have 
been enslaved or killed by the ruthless Com- 
munist dictators, would at least let the rest 
of the world know that, however polite the 
Government has to be to any visitor, the 
people here have the right of free speech. 
They can express their dissent from the posi- 
tion of their Government, which has invited 
to free America at this crucial time the man 
who has threatened war unless the Western 
forces surrender Berlin and who has never 
withdrawn that threat. 


State Income Taxes on Out-of-State 
Corporations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
introduced legislation to prevent States 
from levying an income tax on a com- 
pany that solicits business in the State 
but has no stock of goods there. 

I am pleased to note that just last 
Thursday the Senate Finance Committee 
approved a bill similar to the legislation 
I proposed. I sincerely trust that the 
House Ways and Means Committee will 
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also give prompt attention to this legis- 
lation. 

A recent decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court makes it imperative for the Con- 
gress to act. This decision sanctioned 
the application of a State income tax 
where no office is maintained in the 
State. 

This decision, Mr. Speaker, threatens 
business and industry with a chaotic con- 
dition unless it is corrected. It means 
that the door has been opened for all 
the States to amend their tax laws to 
assess income taxes on out-of-State cor- 
porations even if. the corporation’s sole 
activity consists of the solicitation of 
orders. 

It is difficult to think of almost any 
type of business which could escape this 
new form of taxation. 

The implications of the Supreme Court 
decision are far reaching. It needs to be 
studied carefully. Senator Byrp has said 
he regards the bill reported out by his 
committee as stopgap legislation while 
Congress carefully reviews the problem 
and all of its ramifications. 

I sincerely trust that the Congress will 
not adjourn without dealing with this 
serious yet little understood problem. 





Tribute to Former. President Herbert 
Hoover 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
Herbert Clark Hoover, the 31st Presi- 
dent of the United States, celebrated his 
85th birthday. 

‘Throughout the Nation, well-deserved 
tributes were paid to the former Presi- 
dent in recognition of his long and hon- 
erable career. 

Although there are conflicting views 
on his Presidency, even those who dis- 
agree with him maintain a high respect 
for the honesty, intelligence, and devo- 
tion with which Mr. Hoover has con- 
tinued to serve his country. 

I well recognize, of course, that it is 
not possible to summarize in a brief 
statement his 85 years of service to our 
Nation. 

During his lifetime—as a mining engi- 
neer, expert organizer, businessman, and 
humanitarian—however, Mr. Hoover 
has made highly significant contribu- 
tions to our country’s progress and for- 
eign policy. 

As an example of his work, we recall 
that in recent years the special commis- 
sions headed by Mr. Hoover have made 
unique contributions to promoting effi- 
ciency and economy—as well as sav- 
ings—in operation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Recently, a bill, S. 1711, was reported 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to establish a food for peace pro- 
gram. Among the great forerunners of 
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this idea of utilizing our food for humani- 
tarian purposes, not only in this country 
but abroad, were the programs headed 
by Mr. Hoover. During World War I, 
he served as Food Administrator in the 
United States. After the armistice, he 
took charge of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration, which delivered millions of 
tons of food to Europe and saved thou- 
sands of lives. . 

These are examples of only two of the 
magnificent ways in which Mr. Hoover 
has devoted his time and energies to 
worthwhile programs. 

Although he served as the Republican 
President—during which he significantly 
took the unprecedented action of “volun- 
tarily cutting” his salary by about 20 
percent—he has continued to serve his 
country in a bipartisan, statesmanlike 
manner under both Republican and 
Democratic administrations. 

Yesterday, August 10, 1959, the New 
York Times published an article on how 
the ex-President—a man who has never 
retired—is carrying on active work and 
interests in a wide variety of fields. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the appendix of the 
REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Aug. 10, 1959] 
Too Busy ror Inus aT 85: HERBERT CLARK 
Hoover 

Herbert Clark Hoover reaches his 85th 
birthday today, alert to the problems of the 
world, the standing of the baseball clubs, 
and intent upon substituting work for pills. 
He has made one concession to his advancing 
years. He rises now at 7 a.m. instead of 6. 
The years have been kind to the former 
President. His silver hair has thinned some- 
what, and his worsened hearing has made 
him dependent upon a hearing aid, but 
his general physical appearance has changed 
little in the last few years. His step is 
steady, his shoulders square. 

Headquarters for Mr. Hoover’s many activ- 
ities is a 31st floor suite in the Waldorf 
Towers, a combination of offices, stacked 
with filing cabinets, and quietly luxurious 
living quarters. 

WORKS WITH STAFF OF SIX 

A staff of six women, all under the com- 
mand of Miss Bernice Miller, who declares 
she “never tells the chief what to do,” 
helps the former President handle his cor- 
respondence, carry on the duties that go 
with “active” membership on many boards of 
directors, and do the research necessary for 
Mr. Hoover’s seemingly endless literary out- 
put. 

Despite his concern with many serious proj- 
ects, Mr. Hoover has never lost his interest 
in sports, both as a spectator, and as a 
participant. 

In reporting on the uncompleted tasks be- 
fore him at a prebirthday interview last Fri- 
day, he listed among them “attending base- 
ball games.” And the next day he attended 
one, as a guest of honor of the Yankees— 
the annual Old Timers’ baseball game. 

His interest in baseball dates to sandlot 
days in West Branch, Iowa, where he was 
born, and in Salem, Oreg., where he lived 
in his teen years. 

When he entered Stanford University, he 
confesses, it was with the hope of getting 
@ berth in the varsity nine. After his first 
game, the coach told him, “You’d make a 
better manager than a shortstop,” and his 
professional career ended there. 
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FISHING FOR RELAXATION 


Mr. Hoover has not been trout fishing this 
year. But he got in considerable bone fish- 
ing on his yacht, Captiva, during a 2-month 
vacation in Florid@ last winter. 

Such excursions are only interludes in the 
otherwise. busy life of a man who never 
retired. 

“Those who retire without some occupa- 
tion can spend their time only in talking 
about their ills and pills,” he says. “And the 
other fellow wants only to talk about his.” 

As a former engineer, one of Mr. Hoover's 
chief concerns is that the country is falling 
behind in the training of engineers. He 
keeps tab on comparative figures and is 
alarmed at the larger number being trained 
by the Soviet Union. He, reportedly, sus- 
pects that part of the problem is created by 
high schools under the spell of “progressive” 
education. 

In recent years, the Boys Clubs of America 
movement has become one of the former 
President’s chief interests. He is proud that 
under his leadership the number of units 
working with boys, mostly from underpriv- 
ileged surroundings, has grown from 130 to 
526. He is the board chairman of the 
organization. 

An average day’s mail brings in about 250 
letters, which will include several requests 
to speak at public gatherings. Many of the 
letters are returned by Mr. Hoover with his 
reply jotted on them. He has curtailed his 
public appearances somewhat but has made 
between fifteen and twenty major speeches 
in the last year. 


WRITES OWN SPEECHES 


One engagement he accepted was as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s representative at the 
World’s Fair in Brussels. He writes out his 
speeches in longhand. 

The former President works at a large 
mahogany desk in a corner of a 40-foot living 
room. Scattered Conveniently about are 
trays crammed with large kitchen matches, 
which he uses to keep his pipe lighted. On 
an end table beside his favorite chair for 
relaxing is a rock almost as big as a football. 
It serves for scratching matches and knock- 
ing the dottle from his pipe. 

On a wall, catercorner from his desk, is an 
oil portrait of Mrs. Hoover on which his 
undimmed blue eyes often fall as he glances 
up from his work. When she died in 1944, 
she left a letter reminding her two sons, 
Herbert and Allan Henry, of their good for- 
tune in having Mr. Hoover for their father. 
Both sons will be among the small group 
today that will help the Republican patri- 
arch mark the midpoint of his eighth decade 
of life. 





Address Delivered by Alex Cairns at Con- 
vention of International War Veterans’ 
Alliance, Crookston, Minn. 





EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, during the first part of this 
month, the International War Veterans’ 
Alliance held its annual convention at 
Crookston, Minn. This organization is 
composed of veterans from Canada and 
the United States and is dedicated to 
promoting comradeship among the rep- 
resentatives of these two great countries 
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who fought together in the common 

cause of freedom. 

At this convention, which was at- 
tended by many delegates from my State 
of North Dakota, Mr. Alex Cairns, a 
prominent Canadian, delivered an in- 
spiring and meaningful address attest- 
ing to the friendship and common un- 
derstanding which exist between his 
country and the United States. 

Mr, President, I think that Mr. 
Cairns’ remarks are so noteworthy that 
I ask unanimous consent to have them 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress GIVEN By ALEX CAIRNS,’ OF WINNI- 
PEG, MANITOBA, CANADA, AT THE ANNUAL 
CONVENTION BANQUET OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL WAR VETERANS ALLIANCE AT 
CROOKSTON, MINN., ON AUGUST 2, 1959 


Following the First World War, American 
and Canadian war veterans living close to 
the international boundary, instituted the 
practice of paying fraternal visits—at the 
same time to cooperate with each other in 
memorial services. Sometimes these meet- 
ings would be for social and sporting events. 
As a result of that practice the Interna- 
tional War Veterans Alliance was organized. 

It was in the summer of 1937 that Col. 
Ralph Webb, then mayor of Winnipeg and 
president of the Canadian Legion in Mani- 
toba, received an invitation from C. D. 
Loughlin, commander of the American 
Legion at Grand Forks, an invitation to at- 
tend an annual rally of the American Legion 
posts in North Dakota, and, asking Colonel 
Webb to address the gathering—and to bring 
with him a few Canadian exservicemen, The 
invitation was accepted and he arrived in 
Grand Forks accompanied by over 500 Cana- 
dians who had chartered a special train and 
several buses—and, of course, a large num- 
ber went by auto. 

Following the memorial service in the 
stadium a joint meeting was held in the 
Dacotah Hotel, the outcome of which was 
the unanimous decision to form an inter- 
national organization of war veterans from 
North Dakota, Minnesota, and Manitoba. It 
was found on examination that the ideals 
of the organized war veterans in Canada and 
the United States were identical and it was 
felt that the genuine friendship and good 
will existing between the two groups as ex- 
emplified in such a united international or- 
ganization would serve to influence all Eng- 
lish-speaking people to the end that they 
would work toward that cherished goal— 
world peace. Its main purpose, however, 
was and still is the furtherance of the 
friendship and associations of United States 
and Canadian war veterans and the promo- 
tion of friendly relations between the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples of the world. That 
objective is now being brought closer by the 
march of world events as today we find the 
world divided into two armed camps—one 





1Mr. Alex Cairns was born in Scotland. 
Emigrated to Canada in 1907 at the age of 
17. Served in World War I with the Yukon 
contingent in France. Commissioned to 
12th Manitoba Dragoons in 1920. Was pro- 
vincial secretary of the Canadian Legion 
from 1930 until retirement. Enlisted in 
World War II April 1, 1940, with rank of 
captain. Served in Newfoundland, Wash- 
ington, and Great Britain. Was deputy as- 
sistant adjutant general in 1941, and, was 
made assistant adjutant general in June 
1944. Is presently president of the Manitoba 
and Northwest Ontario Command, Canadian 
“Legion. Was the first president and one of 
the founders of the International War Vet- 
erans’ Alliance. 
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@ solid land mass stretching from the Baltic 
to the China Sea—frankly organized for 
world domination. The other—made up of 
freedom-loving peoples working for peace— 
but united and determined to defend them- 
selves against all aggression. 

The struggle before us now is fundamen- 
tally one for men’s minds. Much of the 
force now is the force of ideas which appeal 
to the aspirations of men‘s souls but with 
such ideas we can be free from panic and 
fear. The greatest mistake of the whole 
Communist idea is not its demand for new 
territories or spheres of influence—but 
rather its ruthless attacks on the freedoms 
of life and the liberties of the human spirit. 
You who have fought to preserve those liber- 
ties know full well that any force or idea 
which seeks to obliterate them cannot long 
survive. 

After two catastrophes in our own time 
we look forward to a lasting peace and the 
world had the right to hope that there 
would now be some respite from conflict. 
In the Yalta agreement of February 1945 the 
following statement was made: “Only with 
continuing and growing cooperation and un- 
derstanding among our three countries, 
and among all peace-loving nations can the 
highest aspirations of humanity be realized, 
@ secure arid lasting peace which will, in 
the words of the .Atlantic Charter, afford 


assurance that all men in all lands may 
live out their lives in freedom from fear 
and want.” The three countries referred to 


were the United States, Great 
the Soviet Union. 

There was nothing much said there re- 
garding political theory and certainly there 
was no direct definition of democracy. The 
inspiration lay in the word “freedom,” and 
the allies were fighting against a people who 
threatened them with slavery. They were 
more concerned with what they were fight- 
ing against than what they were fighting for 
and the crusade word was democracy. 

I am reminded of the story told of a party 
of old crocks used as pioneers who were sent 
to an isolated point during the last days 
of the war and had no rumors of proceedings 
until armistice morning, when the young 
officer in charge received the all important 
message. He at once fell in the party, ad- 
justed his monocle and read the news in a 
very grave and impressive tone. After he 
had finished there was a heavy silence, then 
an old Cockney sergeant stepped forward, 
“Beg pardon, sir,” he said, “but ’oo’s won?” 


Britain, and 


Well—now we ‘know that in war today— 
no one wins. Somewhere, somehow there 
must be another approach to this whole 


problem of human survival, but such an 
approach will only be found in a willingness 
to common understanding throughout the 
whole world, a frame of mind which, un- 
fortunately, is entirely unacceptable to the 
majority of mankind today. Our problem 
is one of words, thoughts, honor, and mo- 
rality against the reeking tube and iron 
shard. 

The world has become far more dangerous 
than it was when World War If ended. We 
now have mightier powers and deadlier weap- 
ons than were even thought of then. Dis- 
armament has been proved a snare and ap- 
peasement a delusion and we must therefore 
build our security on preparedness, for the 
assault, should it come, will be swift and 
devastating, and we in Canada are not un- 
mindful of the fact that in such an assault, 
we will be in the middle. 

Today a deeper darkness lies upon the 
world, a confusion in which spiritual values 
and moral sense seem almost lost to whole 
nations. We now live in an age which is 
more responsive to the impact of ideas upon 
whole groups of people than ever before, and 
the world now appears to be in the midst of 
one of these great confusions which change 
the history of mankind every few hundred 
years. We are now reminded of the message 
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of King George in August 1945 when he said, 
“From time to time in a nation’s history it 
is given to a few brief generations of men 
to determine the fate of their civilization. 
On their judgment and action depends the 
future of society for centuries to come. To 
the nobility of high endeavor, or back on 
the road to the barbarian from which they 
sprang. Today an immense responsibility is 
ours, we are the custodians of the future, 
we live in the beginning of a new age, an 
age that will fulfill the high aspirations of 
mankind, or another era of strife and dis- 
cord in which the forces of evil may yet 


triumph. In many respects we, find the 


tasks of peace even heavier than the burdens 
of war and only by unity can we conquer 
the anarchy that threatens the world at all 
times.” 

Every nation on earth therefore had a 
stake in the recent discussions of the for- 
eign ministers at Geneva. ‘There was lit- 
tle expectation that the Conference would 
reach agreement on any of the major is- 
sues concerning the future of Berlin, the 
reunification of Germany or European se- 
curity, but it was felt that the talks could 
clear the way for future discussions by heads 
of state to reach a system of operation be- 
tween East and West. 

It is therefore significant of the times that 
such a movement as the International War 
Veterans’ Alliance should be born among 
the exservicemen, a movement which 
should indicate to the world at large that 
the men who know what war actually means 
are moved to action in the interests of 
world peace, and if-it be true that the fun- 
damental cause of war today is economic, 
one cannot overrate the importance of an 
organization such as this. Modern war is 
nonetheless terrible because it is no longer 
waged to satisfy a monarch’s pride or the 
injured dignity of certain classes of people 
and any scheme which would banish it 
from human life is worthy of the best ef- 
forts of the world’s best men. 

Not so long ago we cherished the hope 
that a new era had dawned upon the world, 
wherein a nation’s signature to a treaty 
would be held as something sacred, and the 
international wrongdoer would be promptly 
suppressed by the collective power of those 
who lived within the law, but a survey of 
the world today suggests that this was 
merely a dream of man in his sanest mood 
and the indication is that might still domi- 
nates right and the only strength that can 
command respect from nations who venerate 
nothing else. At long last we realize that 
democracy must be strong if it would sur- 
vive but tardiness in learning the lesson 
has been responsible for much humiliation 
in the past few years. 

There is no need for our two countries 
to be beset by a-narrow nationalism—we 
are too young in history for that sort of 
thing. Both the United States and Canada 
are inhabited by peoples who had their orig- 
ins in older lands—but who have contrib- 
uted to the development of their respective 
countries—and who—over the years—have 
merged in a great melting pot of human 
endeavor. Not limited by narrow national 
aspirations but searching out and maintain- 
ing all that is best of the old—and develop- 
ing the new and wider outlook which re- 
sults from pioneering in the wide unlimited 
spaces of new lands, lands in which a full 
reward for expended effort can be obtained. 
Uninfluenced by the history of past gen- 
erations we have been permitted to estab- 
lish a new heritage of which those who fol- 
low us can be justly proud. 

Three times in our own generation the 
United States and Canada have stood side 
by side in repelling the tide of aggressive 
militarism—twice in conflicts of worldwide 
dimensions, Their objective was not terri- 
torial gain but merely to be able to walk 
upright in the sun—to speak freely—and to 
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maintain our own way of life—a condition 
simply defined in the word “freedom.” It 
is true that we have conflicts of opinion 
on many matters of international import— 
but the very fact that we are able to have 
those differences and discuss them in a 
friendly and cooperative spirit is an indica- 
tion of that freedom and way of life that 
we have fought to maintain. 

When we think of these things it is in- 
creasingly clear that these annual meetings 
of the International War Veterans’ Alliance 
hold a particular significance. We have so 
much incommon. All members have served 
in the armed forces of their respective coun- 
tries and it seems right and proper that men 
who had been willing to fight for the same 
principles—and experienced the same price- 
less comradeship should get together in this 
way and thus prove to a perplexed and 
frightened world that it is possible for coun- 
tries living side by side to honor and respect 
each other—in spite of differences of 
opinion. We are aware, of course, that there 
is still a lack of knowledge regarding Canada 
in some parts of the United States. Canada 
is no land of the midnight sun—half Brit- 
ish, half American—populated chiefly by 
Indians, Eskimos, the mounted police and 
trappers on snowshoes; and, governed by the 
British Parliament in London, 

The British North American Act of 1867 
is the basic document of the constitution 
of Canada and through the years up to 1931 
she developed toward full nationhood. Pirst 
there was the gaining of equal status within 
the empire, followed by the statute of West- 
minster in 1931 which declared the British 
dominions to be equal in status, and in’no 
way subordinate to the mother country in 
any aspect of their domestic affairs. Mod- 
ern Canada is a child of the last century, of 
free trade and liberal institutions. It is not 
@ carbon copy of any other country. It 
shapes its course autonomously but it must 
at all times integrate it with the world poli- 
cies of the United States and the United 
Kingdom. It is in Ottawa—not London— 
that the course and character of the Cana- 
dian people are shaped. Like the other 
dominions in the commonwealth she con- 
trols her own political and commercial sys- 
tems. Britain has no power of veto over her 
laws and no power of taxation. She is un- 
der no compulsion even to remain in the 
commonwealth and if Canada goes into a 
war it is by the free vote of her parliament. 
She is part of the commonwealth and re- 
mains in it because she wishes to do so and 
because the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions expresses the type of political society in 
which she desires to live. The statute of 
Westminster formally recognized the United 
Kingdom and the dominions to be autono- 
mous communities within the common- 
wealth, equal in status, in no way subordi- 
nate one to another in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs though united 
by a common allegiance to the Crown and 
freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

When the Queen came to Canada to open, 
with President Eisenhower, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, which is another example of inter- 
national cooperation further uniting the in- 
terests of our two countries, she came as 
Queen of Canada and she received the ac- 
claim of loyal Canadians wherever she 
went, but perhaps the most significant event 
in her tour was her visit to Chicago where 
a few years ago a certain mayor of that city 
promised to punch the King of England on 
the nose if he should appear in Chicago. He 
must have’ turned over in his grave when the 


union jack alternated with the stars and. 


stripes in the streets and an U.S. Marine 
band played “Rule Britannia” when our 
Queen landed. Yes, in Canada we honor 
and respect our Queen. Don't ever let any- 
one tell you otherwise, and, we appreciate too 
that hers is a position of responsibility 
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rather than privilege for she is the tie that 
unites in common ideals the people of all 
races and creeds that make up the common- 
wealth. The monarchy is a symbol, and 
symbols are important, as organized religion 
has learned—and even outside religion and 
politics we adopt symbols from the past 
which we find convenient, thovgh they have 
long ago lost in practice their original mean- 


g. 

The difficulties of cooperation between in- 
dependent states is not a new story. It is as 
old as the failure of the Greek city states 
to achieve it. It is obviously one of the most 
difficult of all the tasks undertaken by men 
and if human experience anywhere gives any 
hint of forces which would help toward suc- 
cess in that task we ought to be ready to use 
those forces. 

It was Bismarck, the Iron Chancellor of 
Germany who said that the most significant 
factor of the 19th century was the fact that 
Great Britain and the United States spoke 
the same language, and even today, the fact 
that the language spoken in the United 
States and in all self-governing dominions of 
the Commonwealth is the same, is still the 
most potent force in world politics. When 
Washington and London speak there is no 
chance of misconception or ambiguity in the 
exchange—and there is an understanding 
that can avoid hazards and lead to coopera- 
tion, while Canada stands side by side with 
both and helping in every way possible to 
establish freedom and peace in the world. 

In closing this report to the annual con- 
vention of the International War Veterans’ 
Alliance here in Crookston, Minn., on this 2d 
day of August 1959, I would like to give you 
this quote from an eminent American citi- 
zen, Dr. Ralph Bunche: “None can speak 
more eloquently for peace than those who 
have fought in war. The voices of war vet- 
erans are a reflection of the longing for peace 
of people the world over, who within a gen- 
eration have twice suffered the unspeakable 
catastrophe of world war. Humanity has 
earned the right to peace. Without it, there 
can be no hope for the future, and without 
hope, man is lost. The voice of the people 
must be heeded. They aspire to a richer 
life in freedom, equality, and dignity, as in 
things material; they pray for peace. Their 
will for peace and a better life can be, must 
be, crystallized into an irresistible force 
against war, aggression, and degradation. 
The people have had to work and sacrifice 
for wars. They will work more willingly 
for peace. Let there be a dedicated effort, a 
greater crusade than history has ever known, 
for a world of peace, freedom, and equality.” 





Exchange of Top Level Visits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
August 4, 1959: 

{From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader 
of Tuesday, Aug. 4, 1959] 
DIPLOMATIC OFFENSIVE—EXCHANGE OF ToP 
LEVEL VIsITs, 

Confirmation in Washington and Moscow 
of reports that President Eisenhower and 
Premier Khrushchev will exchange visits in 
ae will be received with mixed emo- 
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Frankly, the American people do not relish 
the idea of playing host to the Red dictator 
whose record of ruthlessness, duplicity, and 
demagogery has nauseated them. 

On the other hand, the practical aspects 
of international politics would seem to make 
it necessary to deal with the Soviet leader 
without regard to personal feelings. That 
obviously is the view of the President who, 
there is reason to believe, regards it as duty 
rather than a pleasure. 

If the results justify the experiment, no 
serious objection can be raised despite the 
American public’s abhorrence of communism 
and its principal spokesman at the moment. 

Whether or not the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration wants to deal with the Kremlin, it 
is left with little choice in view of role the 
Soviet Union is playing in world affairs and 
the current tension. It is well to recall in 
this connection, that this is not a matter 
of partisan politics, since it was Franklin 
Roosevelt a quarter century ago who opened 
the doors to the Moscow regime by extending 
recognition. The Democrats, therefore, can- 
not make political capital out of the ex- 
change of visits on this score. 

Burying personal feelings as far as possi- 
ble and weighing developments on the scales 
of diplomacy, there is much to be gained 
from such an exchange of visits and possibly 
much to be lost if the Americans are not 
wary and if Khrushchev runs true to form. 

There is no question Khrushchev wanted 
this invitation more than any other and 
pulled every conceivable string to accomplish 
his purpose. His immediate aim apparently 
is the prestige it will give him, enhancing his 
stature at home and in satellite lands. We 
may be certain he will exploit propaganda 
advantages to the limit. Washington cannot 
be unmindful of these pitfalls. 

To offset these disadvantages, we can hope 
for a number of developments. One is that 
a visit to America will open Khrushchev's 
eyes as to the strength and peaceful atti- 
tude of the American people as a whole, 
discounting the possibility of adverse effects 
of untoward incidents or hostile demonstra- 
tions by certain groups who understandably 
hate the Red leader and everything he rep- 
resents. Then, too, there is the hope per- 
sonal contact will accomplish what formal 
diplomacy to date has failed to do—open the 
door of understanding. 

While the spotlight is on Khrushchev’s 
trip to America, the visit of President Eisen- 
hower to the Soviet Union is equally im- 
portant. He is no stranger there, and received 
a hero’s welcome in Moscow after the war. 
The Russian people will be able to discover 
again that he is not the ogre he has been 
painted by Red propagandists. 

In the wake of the huge success of Vice 
President Nixon, who well may succeed to 
the White House in 1960, the President's 
forthcoming mission should have a most 
salutary effect. The only cause for concern 
is the toll the heavy schedule, including pre- 
liminary conferences with our allies, will 
take of his health. 

Coming on top of the obvious failure of the 
Big Four foreign ministers to agree on Ber- 
lin and Germany, the sudden outbreak of 
exuberant goodwill might be viewed as an 
unexpected, highly welcome ray of light. 


But the Berlin affair is working out as 
predicted by those familiar with Soviet ways. 
Khrushchey issued an ultimatum. To carry 
through on it would have been a grave risk. 
To back down would have been awkward. 
What better solution than to leave the whole 
matter up in the air while Khrushchev 
lumbers about the United States trying to 
look like a pigeon of peace? 

It would be foolish to expect miracles as 
@ result of this exchange of visits, knowing 
Red tactics and ambitions. Whatever bene- 
fits accrue, if any, will be a gain if Soviet 
traps can be avoided. 
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One thing is certain: This is not to be con- 
strued as appeasement under any circum- 
stances. There will fever be another Yalta 
or Potsdam, even though the alternative be 
nuclear warfare. 


The Better Tilton Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. COTTON. Mtr. President, one of 
the great characteristics of the Ameri- 
can way of life is the spirit of initiative 
and self-reliance which leads people to 
rely on their own efforts and their own 
skills as they seek to improve themselves 
and their communities. 

This spirit was recently put to work in 
an effective and revealing fashion in 
Tilton, N.H., through a “Better Tilton 
Contest.” I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of. the 
Recorp an article from the Coricord 
Monitor of July 28, 1959, describing the 
Better Tilton Contest and outlining its 
achievements. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Concord (N.H.) Monitor, July 28, 
1959} 


Trm.ToON Contest SHOows BENEFIT—IpEAsS TO 
IMPROVE AREA GET IMPETUS—PUSH WILL BE 
CONTINUED 
Triton, July 28.—The Better Tilton con- 

test was sponsored May 15 to July 1 by the 

Tilton Park Commission as a means of in- 

ducing residents of Tilton and Northfield 

to develop ideas of improvement which 
would be of benefit in producing more eye 
appeal for Tilton and Northfield. 

Tilton and Northfield will be gaining great 
opportunity for expansion with the new 
Federal defense highway due to reach Tilton 
and Northfield in 1960-61. Tilton and 
Northfield are located in a section of much 
natural beauty, but the park commission 
felt that the two towns had gradually been 
slipping in a run-of-the-mill category for 
small towns. That is why the Better Tilton 
contest was sponsored. Neither Tilton nor 
Northfield has a daily newspaper, but the 
contest was greatly supported by nearby 
daily and weekly newspapers which kept the 
contest in the public eye. 

Governor Powell was quoted as saying “I 
would like to state that the local residents 
and the Tilton park commission are setting 
& fine example with their volunteer, citi- 
zens’ action program for community better- 
ment. You are encouraging the property 
owners as well as business and industry to 
undertake successful projects to beautify and 
increase growth in your town.” 

The park commission also made 
contacts with Tilton and Northfield resi- 
dents. They answered questions and intro- 
duced new facts about the contest. Judging 
wes kept on a very impartial basis, and 
judges did not know whose letter they were 
reading. The prize of a $25 savings bond 
was presented to William Lawrence at an 
informal coffee hour held at the Tilton Inn. 
Mr. Lawrence is first vice president of the 
Tilton Chamber of Commerce and has a real 
imsight on what improvements could be 
made for Tilton and Northfield. 
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At present extensive work is being made to 
carry out the ideas presented by Mr. 
Lawrence in this Better Tilton contest entry. 
The park commission sincerely hopes that 
the citizens of Tilton and Northfield will be 
as responsive to the new Better Tilton con- 
test which will be sponsored sometime next 
year, as they have been in the past. The 
commission is doing its utmost to make 
Tilton a better community in which to live, 
and a more attractive place in which to 
settle, or even start a business. 


A Threat to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
an editorial entitled “A Threat to Peace” 
appearing in the latest issue of Prevent 
World War ITI—No. 54, summer 1959— 
published by the Society for the Preven- 
tion of World War ITI, Inc., a nonprofit 
educational organization located at 515 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

This editorial deals with the unlaw- 
ful action of the Egyptian Government 
in- blocking and seizing Israeli cargo 
going through the Suez Canal. As the 
editorial rightfully points out, the Egyp- 
tion action has implications of interna- 
tional significance for, if Egypt is al- 
lowed to violate international agree- 
ments with respect to one nation, all 
other maritime nations, large as well as 
small, may find themselves in the same 
predicament. Needless to say, such law- 
lessness on the part of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment not only flouts international 
law and the U.N. Charter but heightens 
tensions in the Middle East and is there- 
fore a threat to peace. 

The editorial follows: 

A THREAT TO PEACE 

Two world wars have demonstrated that 
peace cannot be preserved by passivity. It 
demands an active vigilance; i.e., the ability 
to anticipate and to act promptly at those 
major points of friction, large or small, 
which have the potential of suddenly ignit- 
ing the world. 

It is precisely this principle of “fire pre- 
vention” that is so fundamental to the pur- 
poses of the United Nations. Thus, it be- 
hooves the U.N. to take remedial measures 
wherever and whenever international devel- 
opments loom as a threat to peace. The 
need for such action is again unmistakably 
indicated by the latest moves of the Egypt 
Government at Suez. 

The immediate point at issue involves 
Egyptian interference in the shipment of 
Israeli cargo through the canal. In itself 
this action may appear to be “small pota- 
toes” to a world now engrossed in the cen- 
tral European crisis. However, the Egyptian 
seizure of these cargoes has implications of 
international significance. Unless halted, it 
will set in motion a chain reaction which 
could touch off a world catastrophe. It is 
this awful prospect that is our basic concern, 

To many nations, regardless of size or 
status, the Suez Canal is almost synonymous 
with their survival. The fact that it lies 
within the territorial limits of Egypt does 
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not detract one iota from its international 
character. Block the Suez and you may find 
it easy to strangle the lifeline of many na- 
tions. Free passage through this vital artery 
of world commerce is therefore an impera- 
tive transcending the petty conflicts be- 
tween individual states. 

The recognition of this fact is at the core 
of the Convention of Constantinople of 1888 
which laid down the basic policies on the 
operations of the canal. The treaty stipu- 
lated, “The Suez Maritime Canal should 
always be free and open, in time of war or in 
time of peace, to every vessel of commerce 
or of war, without distinction of flag.” The 
convention provided that the canal should 
remain open “in time of war as a free pas- 
sage, even to the ships of war of belliger- 
ence * * *.” 

The principles of the Constantinople Con- 
vention have been accepted ever since by all 
users of the canal and have more recently 
received the endorsement of the United Na- 
tions. On September 1, 1951, the U.N. Se- 
curity Council ordered Egypt “to terminate 
the restrictions on the passage of interna- 
tional shipping and goods through the Suez 
Canal wherever bound.” The _ Security 
Council also made it clear that Egypt’s har- 
rassment of certain ships visiting Israeli 
ports “represented unjustified interference 
with the rights of nations to navigate the 
seas and to trade freely with one another, 
including the Arab States and Israel.” 

In 1954 the Egyptian Government, itself, 
told the Security Council that it did not 
interfere with the passage of Israeli cargoes, 
nor did it violate the Constantinople Con- 
vention. The Egyptian representative gave 
these assurances to the Security Council 
which had been considering new complaints 
against Egyptian interference with shipping 
through the Suez Canal. In October 1956, 
following Nasser’s seizure of the canal, Egypt 
reaffirmed its support of free passage in a 
statement to the Security Council. At the 
same time, the Security Council adopted six 
principles which opposed any kind of dis- 
crimination of shipping through the canal 
and emphasized “that operation of the canal 
should be insulated from the politics of any 
country.” 

The following year (1957) the Egyptian 
Government enunciated its policies with re- 
spect to the operations of the canal. Once 
more Egypt reaffirmed its “determination to 
respect the terms and the spirit of the Con- 
stantinople Convention of 1888 and to abide 
by the Charter and the principles and pur- 
poses of the United Nations.” It is signifi- 
cant that up to February 1959 Israeli cargoes 
had freedom of passage through the canal. 
Since then, the Egyptian Government has 
undertaken on its own to block passage of 
ships carrying Israeli goods and to confiscate 
them. Thus, at the whim of Nasser, the 
U.N. Charter no less than the specific pledges 
made by the Egyptian Government have been 
brazenly violated. The attitude of the 
Egyptian regime was summed up by one of 
its top men, Aly Sabri, Minister of State, 
who said that freedom of passage would be 
blocked to Israeli cargoes regardless of “any 
actions taken by the United Nations, the 
World Court, or the big powers.” 

This is the bitter fruit of policies which 
have made it possible for Nasser to exercise 
a stranglehold over the Suez Canal. In 1956, 
when Nasser deliberately set off demolitions 
in the Suez, the United Nations as well as 
the United States came to his rescue. At 
that time, the United Nations organized a 
powerful salvaging operation which cleared 
the canal. The greater portion of the 
moneys spent for this purpose came from the 
US. Government, 

More recently, the United States leased the 
giant hopper dredge Essayon to the Egyptian 
Government for improving the facilities of 
the canal. Egypt will pay $1,600 less for the 
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use of the dredge than would be the charge 
to an American company. As the Christian 
Science Monitor noted, “The daily charge to 
the UAR will be less than when the dredge 
is in transit or out of operation for any 
reason” (Jan. 12, 1959). This is by no means 
the extent of Western generosity. In May 
is was announced from Cairo that the World 
Bank had offered “the first installment of a 
$40 million loan for Suez Canal develop- 
ment” (Reuters, May 26, 1959). It is im- 
portant to bear in mind that the World 
Bank loan would not be made unless the 
U.S. Government consented in view of the 
fact that it holds 35 percent of the Bank’s 
voting stock. Thus, more aid and money 
will be poured into the Suez, and additional 
revenues will flow into Nasser’s coffers, 
while he flaunts the authority of the United 
Nations. 

In his attempt to find a “legal” justifica- 
tion for his pirate-like assault against ship- 
ping through the Suez, Nasser speaks about 
Egyptian “security” and the state of war 
against Israel. Aside from the fact that his 
persistence in maintaining a state of war 
against Israel violates the U.N. Charter, it is 
@ convenient cover-up for his real motive. 
The authoritative Egyptian newspaper Al 
Jumhuriyah revealed the game when it 
wrote that the reason behind Israel’s “insist- 
ence on claiming the right of passage 
through the canal is that it wants to in- 
crease its trade with.the Afro-Asian coun- 
tries and develop its economy.” As though 
this were a crime. In short, the Nasser 
regime’s blockade at Suez is aimed at sabo- 
taging the development of international 
trade and commerce—another basic princi- 
ple to which the United Nations is dedicated. 

In the larger context, Egypt’s interference 
at Suez is a grave challenge to the delicate 
fabric of international law. If Israeli ship- 
ping can be subjected to this arbitrary 
blockade, who can tell when other states 
will be victimized. There is no such thing 
as a little lawlessness. International law, 
like international peace, is indivisible. Let 
it be broken in one place and the whole 
structure will ultimately crumble and the 
ensuing flood will surely engulf those who re- 
gard themselves as onlookers. On the oc- 
casion of Egypt’s acceptance of the six prin- 
ciples laid down by the Security Council to 
govern the Suez Canal, President Eisenhower 
declared: “* * * We should not assume 
that, if Israel withdraws, Egypt will prevent 
Israeli shipping from using the Suez Canal 
or the Gulf of Aqaba. If, unhappily, Egypt 
does hereafter violate the armistice agree- 
ment or other international obligations, then 
this should be dealt with firmly by the so- 
ciety of nations’ (President Eisenhower in 
address to American people, February 20, 
1957). s 

Will the United States now call upon the 
society of nations to deal with Nasser’s 
brazen challenge? 

Will the United States make it clear to the 
Nasser regime that piracy at Suez, regardless 
of how it is camouflaged, will not be 
tolerated? 

Will the United States, insist that financial 
aid for Suez be withheld as long as Nasser 
flouts the basic tenets of international law 
and the U.N. Charter? 


The prestige and power of the United 
States, both in and out of the United Na- 
tions, presents our Government with a 
unique opportunity to take a bold initiative 
in defense of peace. There must be no 
equivocation on the part of the United 
States. The time for action is now. Unless 
the President’s words are translated into 
prompt and effective action, the United 
States will not be able to deny its share of 
responsibility in a crisis that threatens to 
explode. 


Steel Strike Example of Union Monopoly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as a f: 2- 
ther example of the need for unions 
being placed under antitrust law, related 
to my remarks during debate today, I 
would like to point out that the current 
steel strike emphasizes once again that 
organized labor has the ability, when- 
ever it wishes, to force the national 
economy to its knees. In this instance 
the Steelworkers Union has shut down 





the steel industry, cutting off production 


of this vital commodity in a time of 
serious military tension and throwing 
hundreds of thousands of men out of 
work. 

Never in our history has any group 
wielded such life or death control over 
our industrial economy. The industrial 
trusts of the last century were puny 
weaklings in comparison with the power 
of labor unions today. The alarming 
fact is that this tremendous power is 
concentrated in the hands of a small 
number of men who head the national 
labor unions and control the policies and 
actions of those unions. In the steel sit- 
uation reliable public opinion polls show 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
members of the Steelworkers Union and 
their families do not want the strike 
and, in fact, feel that the wage increases 
demanded by the national union officials 
would simply mean corresponding in- 
creases in their living costs. In spite of 
this the top officials of the union forced 
the strike on the steel industry and upon 
its rank-and-file members. 

The question now facing us is whether 
the people of the United States are go- 
ing to permit the continuation of this 
absolute power in the union officers. 
Shall we allow them to force continual 
inflation upon us, to price American 
products out of world markets, to cut 
off interstate commerce at will, and rip 
apart the structure of our economic ex- 


istence? Many serious and thoughtful. 


people are now convinced that unless 
labor unions are put under the kind of 
reasonable restraints that are imposed 
upon business organizatiors by the anti- 
trust laws, we are in for drastic times 
ahead. 

On June 29 of this year, I introduced 
a bill, H.R. 8003, to limit and prevent 
concerted activities by labor organiza- 
tions which obstruct or interfere with 
free production of goods for commerce 
and the free flow of goods in commerce. 
This bill was carefully drafted with a 
view toward providing proper protection 
to the public interest without restricting 
unions in the pursuit of their lawful and 
legitimate objectives. Among other 
things, this bill would prevent the na- 
tional union officers from imposing dic- 
tatorial control over the bargaining poli- 
cies and activities of the local unions. 
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It would restore bargaining power to the 
local unions where it properly belongs. 
In this way the rank and file union mem- 
bers would have a direct voice in deci- 
sions to strike and other matters which 
vitally affect their welfare. 

Under this bill the current steel strike 
could be enjoined as an illegal interfer- 
ence with interstate commerce resulting’ 
from an unlawful combination or con- 
spiracy brought into existence by the 
national union officers to enforce indus- 
trywide wage demands and other condi- 
tions which would substantially affect 
the production’ and cost of steel. 

I urge that each Member of Congress 
give serious consideration to H.R. 8003 
the need for protection against restric- 
tive trade practices and restraint of 
trade herein provided, as an amendment 
of this long overdue labor bill. 





Proposed Constitutional Amendment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Department of Missis- 
sippi, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, in support of Senate Joint 
Resolution 116, providing for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, introduced by 
me—for myself and other Senators—on 
July 2, 1959. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas on June 29, 1959, the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of 
Kingsley International Pictures Corporation 
v. The Regents of the University of the State 
of New York denied to the State of New York 
the right and power to prohibit the public 
exhibition of a motion picture which ad- 
mittedly presented adultery as a desirable, 
acceptable, and proper pattern of behavior; 
and ‘ 

Whereas this decision clothed the advocacy 
of adultery in motion pictures with consti- 
tutional immunity and renders both State 
legislatures and the U.S. Congress helpless 
to legislate in this area for the protection 
of the people on questions of decency and 
morality; and 

Whereas this decision opens wide a gate 
where the State is helpless to protect its 
children against a mighty flood of obscene, 
indecent, lascivious, and immoral pictures, 
books, and magazines; and 

Whereas the Veterans of Foreign Wars or- 
ganization believes that democracy begins in 
the home and that it is not only the right 
but the duty of the State and local com- 
munity to protect the public generally, and 
the children particularly, against the ex- 
hibition and sale of pictures and printed 
literature that are contrary to the common 
standards of morality and decency as recog- 
nized by a local government; and 

Whereas Senator James O. EasTLAND has 
introduced in the U.S. Congress a resolution 
(S.J. Res. 116) providing for an amendment 
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to the United States Constitution which will 
insure “the right of every State to decide on 
the basis of its own public policy questions 
of decency and morality and to enact legisla- 
tion with respect thereto, shall not be 
abridged;” and 

Whereas Senator EASTLAND has called on all 
decent and right-thinking citizens to give 
every possible aid and support for the quick 
passage of the resolution through Congress 
and its ratification by the requisite number 
of States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Department of Missis- 
sippi, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, at the regular called meeting of its 
council of administration on August 2, 1959, 
wholeheartedly endorse the purpose of the 
proposed constitutional amendment and urge 
its speedy adoption; and be it further - 

Resolved, That the commander, Depart- 
ment of Mississippi, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, is hereby instructed to 
present the above resolution to the delegates 
attending the 60th convention of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
in session the week of August 30 to Sep- 
tember 4, 1959. 

Louis Post, Jr, 
Commander, Department of Missis- 
sippi, VFW. 
Attest: 
CurRTISS MEEKS, 
Adjutant, Department of Mississippi, 
VFW. 





Statement of Former Senator Knowland 
on the Khrushchev Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11,1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I included a 
statement made on August 4, 1959, by 
former U.S. Senator and former Senate 
Republican leader, Hon. William F. 
Knowland, on the invitation issued by 
President Eisenhower to Mr. Khrushchev 
to visit our country. 

While one of the strongest Republicans 
of the country, Bill Knowland’s patriot- 
ism is above reproach. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 

Avucust 4, 1959 


The invitation to Khrushchev to visit the 
United States will have a devastating ad- 
verse affect upon the captive people behind 
the Communist Iron Curtain. 

It is a victory for Soviet diplomacy which 
has angled for such an invitation for the 
past several years. 

Khrushchev is still the “Butcher of Buda- 
pest.” Three years does not outlaw murder 
of an individual or a nation. 

Communists the world over will make 
massive propaganda use of the red carpet 
treatment in New York, at the United Na- 
tions, in Washington, and on the grand tour 
throughout the United States. 

Whether we intend it or not, they will by 
word and picture, convey the idea that this 
gives to the Kremlin’s leader and to the 
Soviet Union the moral support of the free 
people of the United States and their 
leaders. 

An invitation to Hitler or Himmler while 
Denmark, Norway, Belgium, Holland, and a 
part of France was held in Nazi subjugation 
would have shocked the conscience of the 
free world, 
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Blood on the hands of Khrushchev is 
neither less red than that which covered 
Hitler’s nor are his threats to bury us, mean- 
ing the United States and the free world, 
faded by the passage of a few months. 

What is morally wrong can never be polit- 
ically right. 

The admonition of II Corinthians stil! 
stands: “Be ye not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers, for what fellowship has 
righteousness with unrighteousness and 
what communion has light with darkness.” 





Mines for Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Sunday Dispatch of Pittston, Pa., on 
August 2, 1959: 

MINES FoR DEFENSE 

There has been much said during the past 
few weeks about what is going to happen 
to the coal mines of the Greater Pittston 
region. 

Looking at it from the standpoint of the 
defense of the United States, the Federal 
Government has a big stake in keeping the 
mines of the region in operational condition. 

Most of us can recall what happened dur- 
ing the recent World War II days. Gas and 
oil were rationed and difficult to obtain. 
Coal, still a major factor in space heating, 
was at a premium, and the supply was 
limited, even though anthracite producers 
mined three times as much coal then as is 
being produced today. 

Should world war III come—and, like 
everyone else, we fervently hope it never 
will—we must be prepared for it. Produc- 
tion of coal is down to 17 or 18 mil- 
lion tons a year, and each year the total ton- 
nage grows less through mine shutdowns and 
the abandonment of many operations. With 
no gas or oil freely available during another 
war, what will happen with no coal to fill 
the gap? 

Just look at how many mines have been 
shut down since World War II in the Greater 
Pittston area—No. 9, Ewen, No. 6, Exeter, 
Butler, just to mention afew. And in addi- 
tion to the mammoth Ewen and No. 14 
breakers have been dismantled and removed. 
Now there are prospects that a half dozen 
other regional opérations will be abandoned 
because of the Enox disaster—mines that 
will not be rehabilitated. 

Now is the time for the Federal Govern- 
ment to look into the matter—not when the 
disaster of war strikes. 

It is too late then. If the mines are 
allowed to fill up with water and literally 
become cesspools of debris underneath the 
surface, it would take years to get them back 
into condition suitable for coal production. 

Another important part the mines could 
play is in the protection of citizenry in case 
of nuclear war to guard them from radio- 
active fallout. It is generally known that 
in case of muclear war even remote parts of 
the country far from the bomb target will 
be endangered by the deadly radioactive 
fallout. 

In support of this, the argument for using 
mines for protective cover in nuclear war, 
the Pennsylvania State University in its re- 
cent issue of the Industrial Reference Viewer 
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has an interesting article titled “Come Blast 
and Radiation Whither Shall I Hide Me?” 

An excerpt from the article states: 

“On the positive side, the coal mines of 
the State of Pennsylvania offer innumerable 
natural shelters of critical activity; they 
could be converted to emergency headquar-~ 
ters with little more than the installation 
of communications, subsistence facilities, 
and protected ventilation.” 

More and more intelligent thinking leans 
toward the vital importance of the mines 
to the defense of this country, and any ex- 
penditure by the Federal Government to keep 
the regional mines workable would be a 
sound, profitable investment. 








Eisenhower's New Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
when considering the merits and de- 
merits of the President’s decision to ex- 
change visits with Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev, today’s lead editorial in the 
New York Times is well worthy of your 
attention: 

EIsENHOWER’S New LEADERSHIP 


The magnitude of President Eisenhower's 
personal effort to unfreeze East-West re- 
lations and keep them from an explosive 
climax is vividly demonstrated by his un- 
precedented travel schedule. Beginning later 
this month he proposes to visit Bonn, Lon- 
don, and Paris to confer with Western states- 
men, return to Washington for a meeting 
with Premier Khrushchev and then go on a 
return visit to Soviet Russia, with the possi- 
bility that he might have to go abroad again 
for an East-West summit meeting. 

These travels, comparable only with Presi- 
dent RooseVelt’s wartime journeys, are a 
measure of both the new role he has assumed 
in world affairs and his determination to do 
his utmost for peace before leaving office. 
His efforts may not succeed, amd there is 
even a certain risk in them. But if in the 
end they fail the world will know that the 
responsibility for failure will rest on other 
shoulders. Therein lies also the justification 
for the steps he is taking. 

There is particular wisdom in his decision, 
before meeting with Mr. Khrushchev, to go 
to Western Europe, starting with Bonn. The 
Soviet dictator has made plain that the 
overriding issue he proposed to discuss with 
the President is Berlin and Germany, which 
means Europe. He has likewise indicated 
that he would like to settle this issue di- 
rectly with the President and then impose 
the solution of the two super powers on the 
lesser breeds. He obviously expects to make 
a better deal that way since, as he argues, 
these two primary powers have neither terri- 
torial disputes nor other insoluble problems 
between them. 

Mr. Khrushchev is, of course, mistaken. 
The United States is committed to defend 
not only its own territories but also the 
frontiers of freedom which embrace Western 
Europe, Germany, and Berlin. Likewise, 
while the President may explore the situa- 
tion, he does not propose to negotiate on 
these issues behind our allies’ backs. But 
since he will talk about these issues it is 
only right and proper that he should consult 
our allies both to get their latest views and 
to demonstrate Western solidarity. That he 
will initiate this demonstration at Bonn is 
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both a recognition of Germany’s role in 
Europe and a pointed answer to Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s gibes at Chancellor Adenauer and 
the “Bonn-Paris axis,” echoed in some West- 
ern quarters. The Western Big Three have 
become the Western Big Four. 

Fortunately, as emphasized by Secretary 
Herter, on the East-West issue, barring minor 
nuances, Western solidarity is stronger than 
ever. Any Soviet attempt to split the West 
or sow suspicion among our allies is doomed 
to failure. 

But the President will also be confronted 
by some inter-allied disputes which mar 
Western unity and even impair Western de- 
fenses. These include the latest contest be- 
tween the European Economic Community 
and the British sponsored free trade area and 
President de Gaulle’s pressure for a bigger 
role for France in world, NATO, and atomic 
affairs as well as for American support in the 
Algerian war. Important as these issues are 
to the nations concerned, their importance 
is obviously secondary compared with the 
Soviet challenge to all free nations. Cer- 
tainly any attempt to use that challenge to 
wrest individual advantages for a particular 
ally is suicidal. 

As these disputes concern not only the na- 
tions involved but the whole North Atlantic 
alliance, it must be hoped that President 
Eisenhower will be able not only to put them 
in proper perspective but also to employ his 
genius for conciliation to resolve them. 





Louisiana Lesson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28,1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
recently—on page 12839 of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp for July 23, to be exact— 
I stated that the Gov. Earl Long story 
in Louisiana should serve as an urgent 
reminder to this Congress that we have 
not yet made provision in our Federal 
Government for the tragic eventuality 
that the competence of a President 
should ever come into question. 

In those remarks I commented that 
the press, while giving Governor Long 
and his troubles full coverage, had neg- 
lected to emphasize what the Federal 
Government should be learning from 
Louisiana’s situation. 

I am now pleased to point out that 
the Washington Daily News yesterday 
moved to correct this oversight with an 
editorial which shares my views on the 
urgency for resolving the Presidential 
disability question, as has been repeat- 
edly recommended by President Eisen- 
hower. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include this editorial, which 
follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News, 
Aug. 10, 1959] 
LONG AND THE PRESIDENCY 

Gov. Earl Long will attempt an ex- 
tremely difficult legislative feat at a special 
session of the Louisiana Legislature. , 

The Governor wants to make it hardef to 
commit patients to the State’s mental hos- 
pitals. If his own case is a fair example, it 
is practically impossible to commit them 


now. He’s been in two in the last several 
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weeks, one in his home State, and neither 
could hold him. 

Governor Long’s habitual behavior might 
be considered eccentric by ordinary stand- 
ards, but obviously now he’s a sick man, so 
considered by friend and foe alike. 

And there doesn’t seem to be anything 
in the legal machinery of Louisiana to take 
care of the situation. Neither is there 
proper national law to take care of the suc- 
cession in case a President ever should be- 
come similarly incapacitated. 

President Eisenhower several times has 
called to the attention of Congress the dan- 
ger the country might face if a President 
ever were unable or unwilling to recognize 
his own disability. This has, in fact, hap- 
pened at least twice in our histry. Presi- 
dent Garfield lingered, often unconscious, 
for 11 weeks after he was felled by an assas- 
sin’s bullet in 1881. President Wilson was 
desperately ill for months following a stroke 
in 1919. : 

Drafting of legislation to cover such a 
tragic situation admittedly is difficult, but 
the passage of more years will not make it 
any less so. Congress might be reminded 
by events in Louisiana that the problem 
should be made an urgent order of business. 





Spotlight on Nuclear Plane Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday; August 11, 1959 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the August 3, 1959, issue of 
Aviation Week. The editorial entitled 
“Spotlight on Nuclear Plane Program” 
follows: 

SPOTLIGHT ON NucLEAR PLANE PROGRAM 


The open congressional hearings on the 
military nuclear-powered aircraft programs 
sponsored by the Air Force and Navy have 
shed considerable light on the past perform- 
ance, current situation, and future pros- 
pects of this security shrouded, budget- 
slashed program. The American people owe 
considerable thanks to the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy and the 
sparkplugs for these specific hearings, Sen- 
ator CLINTON ANDERSON, Democrat, of New 
Mexico, and Representative MELVIN PRICE, 
Democrat, of Illinois, for their persistence 
in demanding a public accounting on this 
program. 

The most important fact to emerge from 
these hearings is that, despite other indica- 
tions to the contrary, the nuclear-powered 
aircraft program will be pushed at a mod- 
erately accelerated rate in the future and 
that considerable thought will be given to 
establishing a more effective technical di- 
rection of an overall program pushing both 
the General Electric Co. direct air cycle ap- 
proach and the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
indirect cycle approach where major techni- 
cal breakthroughs have resulted recently. 

It is evident from testimony of Dr. Herbert 
York, Defense Department director of engi- 
neering and research, that considerably more 
emphasis will be placed on reactor and ma- 
terials development and less emphasis on 
putting a flying testbed into the air to gain 
flight experience with nuclear powerplants. 

Certainly there can be no argument with 
the thesis that major emphasis must be given 
to research*on improved airborne reactors 
and the materials required for them. How- 
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ever, there ts considerable difference of opin- 
ion on the abandonment of the construction 
of prototype nuclear-powered aircraft to gain 
flight experience with a complete system of 
this type. Dr. York and his scientific advisers 
argue that this would hardly be a useful 
exercise in advancing the state of the art. 
It is apparent from their testimony that this 
technical viewpoint also is strongly tinged 
by the current budget problems of the De- 
fense Department, and it is often difficult 
to measure where the technical considera- 
tions end and the budget influence begins. 

Maj. Gen. Donald Keirn, who has directed 
the USAF portion of the ANP program and 
whose experience in developing radically new 
types of power goes back to the first turbojet 
engins, takes the opposite view. He believes 
the experience gained from flying nuclear- 
power prototype aircraft with powerplants 
that it is technically possible to develop now, 
would provide valuable experience necessary 
to the utlimate development of a useful 
weapon system. General Keirn must find 
many of the arguments advanced against the 
nuclear prototypes very familiar as they are 
the same arguments advanced by many ap- 
parently competent technical experts in the 
thirties and early forties against the appli- 
cation of gas turbine power to aircraft. 
People with sufficiently long technical mem- 
ories will recall that even such ordinarily 
sage advisers as the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics dismissed jet pro- 
pulsion on the ground that it would hardly 
be useful unless aircraft speeds were over 500 
miles per hour. And such speeds were ob- 
viously not in sight. But only a few years 
after that judgment was rendered the Ger- 
man ME 240 twin jet was fighting at speeds 
in excess of 500 miles per hour. 

General Keirn must recall the difficulties 
involved in getting USAF acceptance of jet 
propulsion in the early forties when only the 
unswerving determination of the late Gen. 
Henry H. Arnold, overruling his technically 
timid subordinates, pushed the project 
through to successful completion with the 
help of General Keirn and others not so 
technically conservative. 

It is also appropriate to recall in this 
controversy the case of the XB-15 and XB-19 
experimental heavy bombers built by Boeing 
and Douglas, respectively. Only one of each 
was. ever built, and they were too slow to 
be useful for combat. Yet the experience 
gained by building and flying these experi- 
mental giants laid the technical foundation 
for the development of the combat capable 
heavy bomber lineage of B-17, B-24, B—29, 
B-32, and the four-engine transport fleets 
that made U.S. manufacturers supreme ia 
this field during the postwar decade. 

It is easy for technical experts lacking 
the background in aircraft development 
problems to dismiss too lightly the need 
for experimental flight experience as a sound 
foundation for ultimate military develop- 
ments. 

There was considerable testimony sub- 
mitted by such technically competent wit- 
nesses as Gen. Thomas White, Dr. Herbert 
York and his staff, Vice Adm. J. T. Hayward, 
General Keirn, Roy Shoults of General Elec- 
tric, and John McCone, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, who has had 
considerable experience both in aviation and 
nuclear developments. The conflicting view- 
points expressed by these gentlemen should 
be carefully considered in formulating a new 
and more solidly supported nuclear aircraft 
propulsion program. 

In contrast, the testimony of some new- 
comers to the Pentagon scene should be 
heavily discounted as a mere parroting of 
the Budget Bureau party line. 

It has been the sad history of the nuclear 
powered aircraft program that it has been 
the technical people who have been closest 
to the program, both in the military and in- 
dustry, who have had the strongest faith in 
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its ultimate success, and it has been the po- 
litically appointed Defense Department offi- 
cials and the bookkeepers of the Budget 
Bureau who have been most pessimistic and 
have tromped hardest on the brakes to slow 
its progress. 

The congressional hearings have done 
much to clear the security-shrouded air 
surrounding thjs vital program. We hope 
that USAF, the Navy, and Atomic Energy 
Commission will join with General Electric, 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, and airframe con- 
structors to formulate a technically vigorous 
program to drive ahead with maximum speed 
to produce militarily useful results. 

Rosert Horz. 


Trade Policy Queried 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I wish to include the following arti- 
cle entitled “Trade Policy Queried,”’ 
which was written by my very good 
friend, Hugh B. Hester, brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army, retired, and appeared in 
the ‘Letters to the Times” of the New 
York Times on Saturday, July 25, 1959: 
TRADE POLICY QUERIED—DISAGREEMENT Ex- 

PRESSED WITH OUR STAND ON DEALING WITH 

Soviets 
To the EprTor OF THE New York TIMEs: 

Will Rogers used to say that al! he knew 
was what he read in the papers. But ap- 
parently the trade experts in the Department 
of State don’t even take the trouble to read. 
Just released is a reply to the more than 6- 
months-old questionnaire of Senator Fut- 
BRIGHT concerning trade with the Soviet 
Union. In this reply the Department appar- 
ently revived the old, and by now thoroughly 
discredited, argument that increased trade 
with the Soviet Union might disclose scien- 
tific and technological secrets which would 
in turn strengthen our supposed enemy. 

As early as 1954 Clarence B. Randall, then 
chairman of Inland Steel and head of a spe- 
cial economic commission appointed by 
President Eisenhower, reported that restric- 
tions upon trade with Commuinist countires, 
especially with the Soviet Union were prob- 
ably doing the West more harm than its in- 
tended victims. He cautioned that discrimi- 
natory restrictions on trade might accelerate 
technological development and economic in- 
dependence in an area formerly closely as- 
sociated with the West in trade matters. 

These he viewed as injurious to the West; 
certainly dramatic events in rapid succes- 
sion since have more than justified his fears. 


OLD ILLUSIONS 


Unfortunately, customs, folklores, and 
myths never die easily or quickly, and have 
a habit of reappearing long after they have 
been thought dead. The State Department’s 
reply to Senator Fu.sricnut’s questionnaire 
is merely further evidence of the recurrence 
of old illusions. 

This reply unfortunately could not have 
come at a psychologically more inopportune 
or politically inept time. It will now be most 
difficult, if mot inmrpossible, to convince the 
unalined nations and peoples that the United 
States believes in coexistence and peaceful 
settlement of disputes, while maintaining 
what amounts to an almost total stoppage 
of trade with the Communist world. Cer- 
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tainly some of our closest allies do not agree 
with this policy. This is particularly true of 
Great Britain and West Germany, who are 
now increasing their trade with the Soviet 
bloc substantially. 

Trade is a two-edged sword. It can be 
used as an instrument of peace or a weapon 
of war. And with the leaders of the Soviet 
Union at every level strongly urging in- 
creased trade with the United States, it is 
only natural for most of the world to suppose 
that the latter is using the stoppage of trade 
as a weapon of war. 

The leaders of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries know that economic warfare increases 
poverty and that discrimination, in whatever 
form, heightens international tensions; and 
any nation engaged in these practices must 
therefore expect to receive their disapproval. 

DANGER TO IDEALS 

In fact, the cold war, of which trade dis- 
criminations are an integral part, now 
theatens to completely destroy the world’s 
former picture of a free and peace-loving 
American Government and people. Actually 
we are in real danger of surrendering our 
basic ideals of a free, cooperative society at 
peace under law; all in the name of national 
security. 

As an old soldier, and one who has person- 
ally witnessed and known the horrible in- 
justices of three great wars, I would like to 
offer a few words of caution to those who 
advocate economic warfare while constantly 
asserting, “Yes, we want peace, but only 
with justice.” And my few words of caution 
are these: While it is certainly possible to 
have peace without justice, it is absolutely 
impossible to have justice without peace. 

HucHu B. HESTER, 
Brigadier General, U.S.A. (Retired). 
PHILADELPHIA, July 16, 1959. 


Interest Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the question 
of interest rates is one in which the en- 
tire country has a vital stake. If inter- 
est rates continue to increase, just about 
every family in the Nation will be ad- 
versely affected. 

For this reason, I trust that the House 
will not give its consent to a request by 
the administration for permission to re- 
move the present ceiling of 414 percent 
on the interest rate which the Govern- 
ment can pay. 

If the ceiling is removed, the interest 
rate on Government bonds will go up 
immediately. And that will mean a sig- 
nificant increase in the interest rates 
which people must pay on the purchase 
of homes, automobiles, and appliances of 
all kinds. 

Mr. Speaker, many respected econo- 
mists insist that the Treasury Depart- 
ment does not have to have an interest 
rate increase to permit it to refinance 
Government bonds. This can be done, 
these economists tell us, by staying with- 
in the present interest ceiling. 

Should this Congress permit the inter- 
est rate ceiling to be removed, we would 
be adding materially to the cost of living 
for millions of people. 
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I for one am not willing to approve 


such a move and if the issue ever reaches 
the House floor, I will vote against it. 


TVA Triumphs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, August 8, there appeared an excel- 
lent editorial in the Washington Post 
entitled “TVA Unfettered,”’ and as it 
relates to the recent signing of the TVA 
self-financing legislation, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this editorial be re- 
produced in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

The editorial follows: 

TVA UNFETTERED 


The Presidént and the congressional lead- 
ers of both parties deserve high praise for 
the ingenious and statesmanlike way in 
which they have resolved differences over 
self-financing legislation of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Mr. Eisenhower approved 
the bill after the legislators assured him 
that one feature which he felt to be an en- 
croachment upon executive branch prerog- 
atives would be eliminated promptly by 
passage of another law. Thus the import- 
ant substance of the TVA bill was saved, 
and the Authority is assured adequate fi- 
nancing for its power modernization and 
expansion needs for the first time in many 
years. Moreover, TVA will now begin to 
repay the $1 billion Federal investment in 
its power facilities, with interest. 

The feature which for a time threatened 
to doom the bill was that which, in effect, 
gave Congress a veto over TVA’s construc- 
tion program but foreclosed any opportu- 
nity for Presidential control of the program. 
Although we thought that the arrangement 
made some sense because TVA is now “on 
its own” and not dependent upon Federal 
revenue, Mr. Eisenhower's feeling that the 
scheme transgressed upon his Executive 
functions and curbed his constitutional role 
in the legislative process was not without 
point. We think the solution adopted was 
the best one—the repeal of the provision 
for congressional review of TVA projects. 
Within the carefully defined framework of 
the self-financing authorization, TVA will 
manage its affairs without the interference 
of either Congress or the President. This 
seems to us to be the simplest and most 
businesslike way to handle the matter. 


Mr. Speaker, now that this legislation 
has passed its last hurdle and has be- 
come law, I want to take this occasion 
to publicly express my appreciation for 
the signing of the TVA bond bill—the 
self-financing bill signed by the Presi- 
dent. The people whom I represent have 
been greatly interested in this legisla- 
tion for the past several years and the 
signing of this bill by the President rep- 
resents a culmination of four years’ work 
and effort. It means that TVA will re- 
main unfettered and be permitted to 
continue to serve the six million people 
of its service area in the South. 

TVA has had a most successful 25 
years history and the approval of this 
bill which provides an alternative and 
additional method of financing—private 
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financing—will mean that this great 
Agency of the Government will have an- 
other 25 years of growth and service to 
the Nation. 

I am pleased the President approved 
the bill. 

I want also to commend the dean of 
our delegation from ‘Tennessee, our 
friend and colleague, Congressman CLIFF 
Davis, and our colleague and friend, 
Congressman Bos Jongs of Alabama, for 
their joint effort and leadership in the 
passage of this legislation. Both Con- 
gressman Davis and Congressman JONES 
have worked untiringly over the past 
several months and years to-secure the 
enactment of this legislation. The bill 
has had a very rough chartered course 
at times but these pilots have brought 
the measure safely into harbor and they 
are deserving of our thanks and com- 
mendation and praise. 

I would also express my appreciation 
to Speaker Raysurn, our distinguished 
majority leader, Congressman McCor- 
MACK, and all of our colleagues who have 
voted for this needed legislation. 

Among the many advantages of its en- 
actment is the fact that we should have 
a recess from the annual recurring bat- 
tles over TVA and the controversy which, 
in the minds of some, it invokes. 

I congratulate all who have had a part 
in the securing of the passing of the 
TVA legislation and of course urge the 
passage of the pending bill to perfect 
this legislation. 





Address by Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, 
Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, at Annual 
Meeting, Association of the United 
States Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
Monday, August 3, 1959, Gen. Lyman L. 
Lemnitzer, Chief of Staff of the US. 
Army, delivered a very able and inform- 
ative address to the Association of the 
United States Army, at its annual meet- 
ing in Washington, D.C. The subject of 
the address is “Why We Need a Modern 
Army.” 

General Lemnitzer is one of the ablest 
men in the entire Department of De- 
fense. His outstanding address will be 
of concern to people in this country and 
other countries who are interested in the 
United States maintaining a strong mod- 
ern army. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: | 

Wuy We Nezep a Mopern Army 
(Address by Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Chief 
of Staff, U.S. Army, at the 1959 annual 
meeting Association of the United States 

Army, Washington, D.C., August 3, 1959) 

In appearing before this audience today, 
I feel special pleasure and gratification. The 
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continuing and impressive growth of the 
Association of the United States Army, as 
strikingly demonstrated by this gathering, 
gives me extremely great satisfaction. 

The task which has been assigned to me 
at the session this morning is to discuss the 
subject of “Why We Need a Modern Army.” 

In my opinion, there are a number of very 
clear reasons which emphasize the particu- 
lar importance of a modern army today. 

The first of these, which needs no elabora- 
tion before this audience, is the Communist 
threat. I shall merely remind you that it is 
relentiess in its menace and massive in its 
strength. It is global in its geographical 
extensiveness. Furthermore, its versatility 
permits it to take forms which range across 
the entire spectrum of aggressive activity, 
from subversion and infiltration to general 
nuclear war. I think that it is most perti- 
nent to note that the Soviet armed forces— 
and, in varying degrees, the armed forces 
of the other Communist nations—have been 
maintained in strength and have also been 
the subject of etxensive modernization. This 
is especially true of the Soviet ground forces. 

In citing a second reason, I want. to take 
a look into the future. Present trends indi- 
cate clearly the direction which the develop- 
ment of long-range, strategic weapons is 
taking. In the coming ICBM era, we can 
anticipate a day, not too many years away, 
when our missile retaliatory resources can 
and must be made so numerous and rela- 
tively invulnerable that no missile or other 
attack upon them, even by surprise, could 
possibly eradicate them all. This means that 
our response to the attacker would be abso- 
lutely devastating to him—so clearly so that 
it would be senseless for him to attack in the 
first place. 

When that time arrives, it could bring 
about, in a curious way, what some have 
characterized as the equivalent of strategic 
nuclear disarmament. We shall always want, 
as a vital component of our military power, 
the invulnerable missile deterrent needed 
to maintain this situation. With this in 
being, the situation will then mean, realisti- 
cally, that the other components of our power 
will play the vital role in coping with the 
tactics and strategy of communism short of 
the threat of general nuclear war. 

These considerations are of vital impor- 
tance today. In any meaningful planning, 
we have to take into account, from the begin- 
ning, the long leadtime from concept to 
actual fruition. This requirement for lead- 
time is obvious in the field of hardware. 
The requirement for lead-time is even 
greater in developing the capability to carry 
out a changed doctrine or strategy. It is 
greater, because many additional factors are 
involved. Therefore, we must be keenly 
aware that basic decisions made this year— 
decisions on national strategy or decisions 
on the budget—will inexorably establish the 
parameters of our actual capabilities 5 and 
more years from now to meet the then 
existent threat. 

Thus, in speaking of the importance of 
@ modern Army, I am not speaking solely of 
its role today. I am speaking even more 
importantly of its role in light of the fore- 
seeable nature of the power balance in the 
world during the next decade. 

As a third reason for the importance of a 
modern army today, I should like to em- 
phasize two of the key elements of our 
response to this threat. I refer to the con- 
cept of collective security, and to an essen- 
tial concomitant to its effectiveness—a for- 
ward strategy. 

The massive strength of the common 
threat to all free nations makes the need for 
collective security self-evident. This need 
is met by the system of alliances to which 
the United States strongly subscribes today. 

As for our forward strategy, it is an in- 
herent ingredient of any positive effort. 
Through a forward strategy, we are prepared 
to meet and halt an enemy before his attack 
can gain momentum. The alternative for us 
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would be to withdraw within our own 
borders, adopting a so-called Fortress Amer- 
ica strategy which, by its exclusively de- 
fensive character, would be completely 
negative. Consequently, it would be doomed, 
from the outset, to ultimate failure. 

A forward strategy is also important to 
the success of collective security. It provides 
our allies with firm assurance that we are 
determined to stand with them against at- 
tack. It provides them, moreover, with a 
sound basis for confidence that the alliance 
as a whole can successfully meet the military 
challenges which may confront it. 

Land power—represented, primarily, by 
the Army—has a vital role in both collective 
security and forward strategy. You all recog- 
nize, I know, that an enemy using military 
means to extend control over free peoples— 
not merely to destroy all life indiscriminate- 
ly—would necessarily base much of his effort 
on the seizure of land. Land forces are the 
only means through which, finally, land can 
be controlled and domination asserted over 
the people who inhabit that land. 

To carry out our responsibility in this re- 
gard, the Army maintains forces deployed 
in strategic areas overseas. There, to our 
friends and our prospective enemies alike, 
these forces furnish realistic, visible evidence 
of our ability to- hold firm against attack, 
not merely to liberate territory after its 
seizure by an attacker. A modern army is 
capable of conquering without destroying, of 
defending without reducing the defended 
land to radioactive waste. The physical 
presence of armed men on the ground can 
exert more effective and lasting control than 
the threat of megatons of firepower that may 
never be used. 

In addition to maintaining operational 
forces, we have an obligation to help our 
allies to develop their own military resources 
to the fullest extent possible. This is a vital 
part of the U.S. mutual security program. 
The Army has a special responsibility in this 
program. In this connection, I should like 
to say a particular word about the splendid 
work being done by the members of the 
Army’s military assistance advisory groups 
and military missions in 42 countries 
throughout the world. 

In my opinion, it is no exaggeration to 
claim that they are doing an absolutely 
tremendous amount to give meaning to the 
entire concept of collective security. They 
are helping to develop the basis for effective 
allied military operations in case of attack. 
Beyond this important contribution to the 
free world’s total military strength, they 
are helping to reduce or eliminate the pos- 
sibility of attack through other than overt 
military means. In assisting the allied 
armies to expand their effectiveness, both 
through improved material and increased 
professional knowledge, our MAAG’s and 
missions are contributing to a basic element 
of governmental stability in allied countries. 
Stable governments, with capable, well- 
equipped armies, are not open to successful 
attack by such methods as subversion, in- 
filtration, coups d'etat, or revolution—all 
of which are methods which communism 
has sought to employ in pursuing its omi- 
nous goals. Thus, the Army is strengthen- 
ing the free world not only by helping to 
develop a solid front of effectiveness, but also 
by helping to strengthen the individual ele- 
ments of that solid front. 

The reasons I have mentioned are, in my 
opinion, conclusive evidence of the impor- 
tance of a modern army. However, there is 
another reason I want to cite, which in itself 
is sufficient. 

Modern military operations are not re- 
restricted to any particular element. The 
Army must fight.as a part of a team which 
includes forces of the other U.S. armed serv- 
ices and those of our allies. We are all well 
aware that land warfare is not conducted 
solely on the surface of the land. It in- 
cludes the conduct of operations in the air 
above the land and in the waters contiguous 
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thereto. In order to carry out its respon- 
sibilities with the effectiveness to permit its 
fellow team-members to realize their own 
full potentials, the Army must be as modern 
in its functional area as the U.S. Navy, Ma- 
rines, and Air Force are in theirs. 

Let me turn now to discuss some of the 
key qualities which make an army modern. 

In order to obtain maximum effectiveness 
in terms of the essential characteristics of 
firepower, mobility, and communications, a 
modern army requires, first of all, modern 
weapons and equipment. 
that is, to employ firepower with discrimi- 
quires, within its own resources, the versatil- 
ity to deal with any of the enemy’s capabil- 
ities which directly affect it. Army weapons 
have a number of special advantages which 
should be exploited to the greatest possible 
extent. One of these which I want to men- 
tion is their precision, both in terms of ac- 
curacy and of measured lethality. This 
gains added importance in the light of their 
reliability, which permits them to deliver 
their firepower regardless of the conditions 
of weather or visibility. Another special ad- 
vantage, especially in view of an enemy’s 
own destructive capabilities, is their mobil- 
ity, which includes their carefully built-in 
ability to operate in the field, without elab- 
orate installations or launching sites. 

These characteristics permit us to apply 
an important principle of war—the principle 
of economy of force. They do so because 
their precision enables us to achieve destruc- 
tiveness exactly appropriate to the need— 
that is, to employ fire power with discrimi- 
nation—and because their mobility enables 
one unit to do the job of several. 

In connection with the basic requirement 
for versatility, I want to emovhasize that a 
modern army requires the capability to fight 
successfully in either nuclear or nonnuclear 
conflict. This does not mean, in any sense, 


that the army conceives of its role in modern 
war as being an unimaginative repetition of 


the methods of the past. What it does mean 
is that a modern army must have a fully 
adequate nuclear capability to meet and 
defeat an enemy with nuclear weapons. At 
the same time, however, a modern army’s 
nonnuclear capability must be great enough 
that it need not feel compelled to use nu- 
clear weapons as the only alternative to 
failure. 

The second essential characteristic of a 
modern army which I mentioned as deriving 
from modern weapons and equipment was 
mobility. I have already suggested the value 
of mobility both for protection of our ine 
stallations and for multiplying our effective 
capabilities. Beyond that, modern devel- 
opments in this area represent some of the 
most important advances and most striking 
potentials in the entire military field. 

Mobility, of course, has both strategic and 
tactical aspects. I shall make further refer- 
ence to strategic mobility in connection with 
a@ modern army's requirements for flexibil- 
ity. With respect to tactical mobility, how- 
ever, I want to make particular mention of 
the various types of aircraft, both in being 
and experimental, which make up army 
aviation. What these and other develop- 
ments in mobility mean is that we are on 
the verge of a situation which is drastically 
new. Throughout history, a major limita- 
tion on the freedom of action of land 
forces—and, consequently, on their effective- 
ness—has been the barrier of terrain. We 
can now foresee a time when mountains and 
rivers and other terrain features will cease 
to be obstacles or limitations. They will be 
meaningful chiefly as advantages to be ex- 
ploited as the situation indicates. 

The third area I mentioned in which hard- 
ware plays a particular part is communica- 
tions. The tactical dispersion to be 
expected in modern battle, due to increased 
ranges and effectiveness of firepower and to 
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increased mobility, greatly magnifies the re- 
quirement for efficient, reliable, extensive 
communications. Closely related is the need 
to locate targets at distances that permit us 
to exploit to the full the added range Cca- 
pabilities of our weapons. 

Also related to the whole field of weapons 
and equipment, another requirement which 
is underscored by the complexity of modern 
equipment and the dispersion of modern 
battle is adequate logistical support. The 
problems of providing that support under 
such conditions are numerous and difficult. 
Nevertheless, for an Army to be modern, the 
specialized requirements of materiel and 
personnel must be met, the extended dis- 
tances from the supplier to the users must 
be traversed, and the added vulnerability of 
supply complexes in this day of nuclear 
weapons must be overcome. 

Before I leave the subject of weapons and 
equipment, I want to stress that an essential 
requirement for a modern Army is a program 
through which it can stay modern. That is 
to say, @ program of research and develop- 
ment which continually explores new ave- 
nues of possibility. In this connection, I 
want to say a word or two about the impor- 
tance to land warfare of our growing knowl- 
edge of space. Its exploration offers pros- 
pects of great benefits in fields of immedi- 
ate concern to the Army. To illustrate, I 
need only mention the improvements which 
will become possible in communications, in 
geodesy, in meteorological research, in early 
warning, and in obtaining data which will 
facilitate our development of effective de- 
fenses against long-range missile attacks. 

After modern materiel, a second major re- 
quirement for a modern Army is a tactical 
doctrine which fully exploits the capabilities 
of advanced weapons and equipment. Be- 
cause technology is continually increasing 
these capabilities, doctrine must be con- 
stantly reexamined and revised as necessary. 
Exploitation of new resources brings in- 
creased effectiveness, but often raises new 
questions as well. The need to find answers 
emphasizes the importance of imagination, 
openmindedness, and originality, as well as 
thorough technical knowledge, about which 
I shall have more to say later. 

Closely allied is the requirement for or- 
ganization so designed as to make the em- 
ployment of our modern tactical doctrine 
feasible. 

Beyond the need for realistically modern 
tactical organization, there is a need for 
realistically modern organizational concepts 
for the overall employment of military forces, 
of which Army forces are an integral part. 
I have already referred to the fact that 
modern military operations involve the com- 
bined energies and resources of all services 
and allies, working as a team. Vital to the 
achievement of integration of our total mili- 
tary effort is the concept of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, as now organized. Since the recent 
reorganization of the Department of Defense, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have exercised di- 
rect authority over the unified commands. 
These, of course, are the instruments 
through which integration of our military 
effort is now sought within any particular 
functional environment. To my mind, there 
is a particular advantage in the fact that 
each member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is 
the uniformed chief of his own service. 
With this composition, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff as a body can act not only more au- 
thoritatively but also more realistically than 
if it consisted of officers removed from direct 
connection with their respective services. 

Another major organizational requirement 
of a modern army is flexibility, which must 
be provided in several different ways. 

One of these is that a modern army must 
be able to respond promptly and vigorously 
to threats in areas other than those in which 
Army forces are already deployed. To an 
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important degree, the function of providing 
this capability rests upon the Strategic Army 
Corps, which stands ready to move, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, to any area of the world where 
it may be needed. The employment of this 
force, of course, depends upon the avail- 
ability of transport. In this end in provid- 
ing sustained administrative and logistical 
support to overseas forces, strategic mobility 
provided by the other, responsible services 
plays an important role in making an army 
truly modern. 

The other major element of Army flexi- 
bility through organization which I want to 
mention is the modern army’s requirement 
for reserve components. These must be able 
to fill promptly any gap in active military 
strength resulting from a commitment of 
strategic reserves, and to expand Army 
strength to the degree necessary for sus- 
tained, general operations. This ability lends 
not only flexibility but also staying power to 
Army operations. The reserve components 
occupy a prominent and indispensable place 
in any assessment of a modern army’s ef- 
fectiveness. 

In order to discharge these vital func- 
tions, it is clear that reserve component units 
need to be so equipped, trained, and organ- 
ized that, with minimum additional train- 
ing, they can promptly take their places be- 
side the units of the Active Army. In brief, 
the reserve components of a modern army 
must also be modern. 

The historically great value of our Army 
Reserve components has been enhanced by a 
year of truly remarkable achievement. I 
want to make special mention of the ad- 
vances which have taken place in the level 
of training throughout the reserve compo- 
nent units, and of the successful reorganiza- 
tion of the units themselves. 

Today, over 90 percent of the ready re- 
servists, including National Guardsmen, have 
completed basic training. Almost a year ago, 
many of the reserve component organizations 
were able to eliminate basic training of in- 
dividuals and concentrate exclusively on unit 
training. By the end of this year, all units 
of the Army Reserve and the Army National 
Guard will be engaged in unit training. 

The achievement has been equally im- 
pressive with regard to conversion of reserve 
component divisions to the new organiza- 
tional structure in effect for units of the Ac- 
tive Army. This reorganization, which was 
begun in the field only last January, was 
scheduled to be completed over a 2-year pe- 
riod. As a matter of fact, however, all but 
1 of the 37 reserve component combat divi- 
sions had been reorganized prior to the an- 
nual field training this year. The remaining 
division will begin its reorganization next 
month. 

Through these notable accomplishments, 
the Reserve components have achieved the 
highest state of readiness they have ever 
known in the peacetime history of our coun- 
try. This is a striking tribute to the energy 
and devotion of their members. It is also 
@ major and positive contribution to the 
strength and effectiveness of the modern 
concept of one army, united in its effort 
to serve the Nation to its utmost. 

In describing the requirements of a mod- 
ern army I have discussed weapons and 
equipment, tactics, and organization. There 
is, of course, a major requirement which 
I have not yet mentioned. The compelling 
necessity both to achieve and to capitalize 
on the advances in technology emphasizes 
the continuing importance—no matter how 
marvelous our. mechanical and *electronic 
devices—of people. Weapons, equipment, 
tactics, and organization can achieve their 
full potentials only when combined with 
the required numbers of people operating 
with skill, efficiency, and devotion. Indeed, 
since the inevitable price of the new capa- 
bilities is increased complexity, this magni- 
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fies the requirement both for maintenance 
and for the level of skill necessary to per- 
form it adequately. : 

The requirement for skill is clearly 
brought out when we compare new with old 
items of equipment. Consider, for example, 
cargo helicopters and trucks. Helicopters 
offer many obvious advantages. They are 
not roadbound. They are less hampered by 
terrain. They are considerably faster, due 
both to their speed and their ability to move 
across country. They can get easily into 
and out of places where trucks can go with 
difficulty, it at all. 

In replacing transportation truck units by 
cargo helicopter units in the field army, 
the basis of substitution is three H-34 heli- 
copter battalions for four transportation 
truck. battalions, because of a comparable 
capability to transport a given number of 
troops over a given distance in a given 
amount of time. 

However, trucks require 1 hour of main- 
tenance for every 12 hours of operation. 
Helicopters, by contrast, require 9 hours of 
maintenance for every hour of flight. For 
an equal time of operation, therefore, a 
helicopter requires more than 100 times as 
much maintenance as a truck. Thus, while 
the 4 truck battalions require only 108 
maintenance personnel, the 3 helicopter 
battalions require a total of 800. Further- 
more, to train a helicopter rnechanic to an 
acceptable level of skill requires three times 
as long a time as to train an acceptable 
truck mechanic. y 

This same situation, in essence, prevails in 
all of our Armed Forces today. 

As I have already mentioned, beyond the 
requirement of a modern Army for tech- 
nical skill in its people, there is the necessity 
for judgment and imagination—for leader- 
ship. The leaders in a modern Army must 
have the initiative to take effective action in 
the widely dispersed conditions of modern 
battle. They, must have the vision to see 
the extensive new capabilities of modern 
materiel as it becomes available. They must 
have the understanding to apply these capa- 
bilities, alone and in combination, to achieve 
maximum effectiveness. With all _ this, 
there has been no reduction in the eternal 
requirements for courage, determination, 
and character which have always been s0 
essential to successful leadership in war. 

The Army owes an immeasurable debt to 
the scientist and the engineer. In the final 
analysis, however, it is the soldier—men 
like you veterans in this audience—who 
must weigh and balance the many factors 
involved, who must determine the military 
ends to be served, who must decide on the 
course of action to be followed, and who— 
with vigor, courage, and devotion—must 
pursue that course of action to its victorious 
conclusion. 

Our Army is modern in many vital re- 
spects. .It is modern in its outlook and its 
thinking. It is modern in its knowledge, 
in its tactics, and in its organization. It is 
looking always to the future, and striving 
with all its energy to be ready for that 
future. 

This is an effort which requires thought 
and devotion and persistence. It requires 
that concepts not only be envisioned but 
that they be promptly translated into exist- 
ing reality. The Army does not balk at the 
requirement, because it knows that no mat- 
ter how perfect a blueprint may be, no blue- 
print by itself ever took a hill, won a battle, 
or fired a single round. 

The Army knows, too, that in the light 
of the existing threat, our national secu- 
rity, today and for the foreseeable future, 
requires a modern Army as an indispensable 
element of our Nation’s military power. 
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The Churches and Family Farm Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. _ Speaker, 
throughout American history’ the 
churches have added dignity and spiri- 
tual content to farming as a way of life. 
Our farm families have learned through 
the church the concept of stewardship of 
the land. They have viewed the results 
of their labor as the gifts of a bountiful 
Father. 

I believe very deeply in family farm- 
ing as a worthwhile way of life. Boys 
and girls, men and women, who have 
worked together as a family unit on the 
land have benefited from a wholesome, 
stabilizing environment that has con- 
tributed more than anyone can fully 
grasp to American institutions. Thomas 
Jefferson held throughout his life that 
the smal] landholders constitute the most 
precious part of the State. 

The church has. recognized from the 
first the spiritual and social values of 
good family farm living. Today with 
large numbers of Americans moving from 
the farms to the cities our churches both 
urban and rural have an increasingly 
difficult task in preserving community 
and family values. 

The August 1959 issue of the National 
Union Farmer has an excellent article 
on the role of the rural church which I 
believe will be of interest to the members 
of Congress which I include at this point 
in the REcoRD: 

Wat Is HAPPENING TO THE RURAL CHURCH? 

Up to the recent past the rural church was 
of, by, and for farmers and their families. 
Towns and villages had their own churches 
and institutions, although they were shared 
to some extent by the families on neighbor- 
ing farms. 

This situation is changing drastically. 
Churches of the open country are consoli- 
dating with those in the villages and towns. 
Often the churches also run buses into the 
countryside to transport farm families to 
the village church. Frequently congrega- 
tions have merged with those in town to pro- 
vide a broader area of service. 

THE NEED TO RETAIN RURAL VALUES 

The application of Christian principles to 
farming as a way of life is a historic con- 
tribution the rural ministry has made in 
rural America. In modern terms, these prin- 
ciples spoke of stewardship of God’s bounty, 
the role of family life, and the mission of 
farm people in the feeding and clothing of 
mankind. 

These and other identifications have 
caused farm people to develop a keen feeling 
for the welfare of others, the brotherhood of 
man, the place of sacrifice, and awe for God 
through nature. A broader translation of 
these values into community churches, where 
both town and farm people congregate, can 
do much to deepen this understanding for 
people in all walks of life. The church must 
not lose this mission. 

THE CHURCH'S CONTRIBUTION TO FAMILY 

AGRICULTURE 

Family-type farming is an effort in which 

the entire family participates. The church 
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has recognized and continues to stress the 
vital relationship among the members of the 
family that this develops—working together, 
sharing together. 

While needs may remain constant, the pace 
of farm life—specialization, complete mech- 
anization, enlarged units of production, con- 
tract farming, vertical integration, and the 
impact of the consolidation of schools, 
churches, and services, as well as urbaniza- 
tion and all that it implies—makes necessary 
an almost daily “new look” at how best the 
needs of people might be served. 

THE CHURCH’Ss ROLE IN THE COMMUNITY 


Whatever the complexion of the rural 
America of tomorrow, the church does have 
the expanding challenge of bringing together 
the forces which make for a wholesome com- 
munity. These are many — community 
councils, parent-teacher groups, farm organi- 
zations, cooperatives, service associations, 
and youth organizations. 

Churches can provide the horizontal rela- 
tionship so necessary if problems are to be 
solved and people of good will brought to- 
gether in common effort. 

FARMERS UNION BELIEVES 


1. That the rural church can deepen its 
meaning for farm people in terms of world 
need for food and fibre. 

2. That the church’s concern for family- 
type farming can serve to preserve the family 
and community values inherent in a family- 
farm economy. 

3. That churches have a major role to play 
in translating the unique spiritual values of 
living on the land into the practical everyday 
experiences of both rural and urban people. 

4. That urban churches have a definite 
stake in the continued functioning of rural 
churches, in that farm youth, finding em- 
ployment in business and industry, and farm 
families leaving the land, carry with them 
into city life the values and attitudes de- 
rived from active rural churches. 





The Commander and Civil Affairs Military 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
July 4, 1959, Maj. Gen. Charles K. 
Gailey, Jr., the able former Chief of the 
Office of Civil Affairs, Department of the 
Army, delivered a lecture to the US. 
Army Congressional Command and 
Operations Group, USAR. The subject 
of the lecture was “The Commander and 
Civil Affairs Military Government.” 
The lecture is a most informative and 
enlightening one, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the lecture 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE COMMANDER AND CIvit AFFAIRS MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT 
(By Maj. Gen. Charles K. Gailey, Jr.) 

I am very happy to have this opportunity 
of meeting and talking to you gentlemen of 
the U.S. Army Congressional Command and 
Operations Group, USAR, and to discuss 
with you the subject of “Civil Affairs Mili- 
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tary Government,” My purpose shall be to 
present some interesting and challenging 
thoughts which I hope will indicate how in- 
creasingly important the subject should be 
to you as future commanders and key staff 
officers of our Armed Forces, 

Let me make it immediately clear that I 
have no intention of devoting any great 
amount of the time allotted to me here to a 
consideration of the occupational aspects 
of CAMG. It is not that I consider occupa- 
tional functions to be unimportant. Rather, 
it is because I consider the combat aspects 
of civil affairs military government to be 
of more immediate importance. In this re- 
spect it is sufficient to say that the thor- 
ough integration of the commander’s CAMG 
responsibilities as an inseparable part of 
his combat mission will constitute a sound 
basis for the conduct of a successful occu- 
pation after the war has been won. 

I do intend, however, to stress the respon- 
sibility of the commander for the conduct 
of civil affairs military government opera- 
tions as one of his important means of 
facilitating and insuring the ultimate suc- 
cess of his combat operations and the attain- 
ment of U.S. policy objectives. I also intend 
to stress the means which you yourselves 
must employ as combat commanders or 
major staff advisers to effectively accomplish 
your mission. 

Of all the ingredients of warfare, that 
which has been least understood is the 
factor of civilian populations. The ultimate 
aim of all military training is success in 
battle, yet that success can readily be jeop- 
ardized by the inability of a commander to 
cope with the problems that grow out of the 
inevitable presence of civilians in every 
arena of conflict and in those areas in which 
troops prepare for combat. These problems 


seldom show up in the course of military 
instruction. 

The proper handling of military-civilian 
relationships can be a potent weapon in 


itself. Since the object of war is to impose 
our will upon the enemy, then it is sensible 
to exploit all means, in addition to force of 
arms, in the process of attaining this ob- 
jective. Armed conflict may and will usually 
be required to crush the enemy’s resistance, 
but success in battle does not always insure 
the winning of the peace. We have found 
from sad experience in the past that military 
victory is not always followed by complete 
peace. 

There are numerous historical examples 
which prove that proper dealings with civil- 
ians constitute an indispensable factor in 
the success of a military operation. On the 
other hand, there are cases in which a mili- 
tary operation which might have otherwise 
been a success failed because of a lack of 
full consideration of the civilian factor. I 
would like to give you a few such exampies 
in order to emphasize clearly the real neces- 
sity for the integration of civil affairs-mili- 
tary government planning and operations as 
a part of any military effort. 

The Mexican War of 1847 was the first 
substantial experience of our country in 
civil affairs. Many of the policies and tech- 
niques then formulated are still in use. You 

“will recall that as a result of our winning 
the war, Mexico ceded to the United States 
the area comprising most of the present day 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, and California. This was achieved 
not by invasion of this vast land mass but by 
the seizure of Mexico City, the national cap- 
ital. 

Gen. Winfield Scott, placed in command 
of a small American task force, was sent to 
take Mexico City to force the capitulation 
of the Mexican Government. At the begin- 
ning of the operation he knew that he was 
faced with three major tasks. First, the con- 
duct of a successful military operation with 
@ limited force supported by a dangerously 
thin and lengthening supply line from Vera- 
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cruz. Second, the control and discipline of 
his troops in their relations with the civil- 
ians of an area not subject to US. civil law, 
as well as the control and discipline of the 
civilians themselves in their relations with 
the military; and, third, obtaining and main- 
taining the good will of these same civilians 
in order to achieve the aims of the war. 
General Scott took positive action to in- 
sure the accomplishment of all three objec- 
tives. His famous General Order No. 20, 
made necessary due to the absence of in- 
ternational law governing the conduct of 
war and the inadequate articles of war gov- 
erning the conduct of American troops on 
foreign soil, defined his powers for control 
of soldiers and civilians under what was 
termed martial law and established means of 
enforcing these powers. Solgiers and civil- 
ians alike soon recognized the firmness and 
impartiality with which transgressions were 
corrected and came to respect the firm jus- 
tice upon which Generai Scott insisted. 
American forces paid in cash for material 
needs supplied from local resources. Proper 
respect was shown for the customs, laws, 
and religion of the country. Scott empha- 
sized and published the fact that the United 
States was fighting the government of Santa 
Anna, and not the Mexican people. 
General Scott risked his career on a prin- 
ciple of combined military and civil affairs 
operations. His beliefs and actions were 
proven correct. The friendliness of the Mex- 
ican people permitted Scott's long line of 
communications trom: Veracruz to operate 
without serious or prolonged interruption. 
We all know the brilliant success of Gen- 
eral Scott’s operations. This is a story of 
successful action attained through the 
blending of military and civil affairs strategy 
into a mutually supporting pattern. There 
were many witnesses to the efficiency and 
humanity of Scott’s administration. Among 
these was Ulysses S. Grant who said, “I 
question whether the great majority of the 
Mexican people did not regret our departure 
as much as they had regretted our coming.” 
During World War I, civil affairs activi- 
ties predominantly concerned the French 
public and, accordingly, these activities 
were accomplished by the French Army 
Command in coordination with the French 
Government. The ensuing period of mili- 
tary government, however, in which USS. 
forces exercised responsibility in Germany 
andwLuxembourg, taught us an outstanding 
lesson. The occupation was conducted by 
combat forces which had proven themselves 
in battle, but these same forces were some- 
what unprepared for the monumental tasks 
involved in the reestablishment and admin- 
istration of government. Do not let me 
give the impression that the World War I 
occupation failed. It did not, but it was 
certainly attended by problems which could 
have been circumvented by clearer fore- 
sight and more adequate preparation. Col, 
L. I. Hunt, who was the civil affairs officer 
of the American forces in the occupation of 
the Rhineland, summed up his difficulties in 
a special report submitted to the War De- 
partment at the conclusion of the oc¢lupa- 
tion. Hunt called attention to the utter 
lack of qualified personnel available to him 
for the proper conduct of CAMG operations. 
He closed this report with what was almost 
@ prayer; “Never again should the American 
Army be permitted to undertake such a task 
without having first trained a sufficient 
number of officers qualified for the work of 
government and the special duties involved 
in it.” P 
World War II saw CAMG elements operat- 
ing in direct support of combat as well as in 
occupational functions in every area affected 
by war. Many varying problems were en- 
countered and many varying organizations 
were established for their solution. Regard- 
less, however, of whether the CAMG opera- 
tions were joint in nature, as in the case of 
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the Mediterranean and European theaters, 
or conducted by either the U.S. Army or 
Navy, as was the case in the South Pacific 
and Far East, there was a similarity of pat- 
tern. Direct combat support required the 
control of civilians in the area of combat 
and the prevention of their interference with 
tactical operations. Minimum = essential 
needs of war-affected civilians had to be met. 
Policies of the United States and of Allied 
countries had to be effectively implemented 
in order to insure the reestablishment of 
governments in enemy territories that were 
in accord with the objectives of the free 
world. The mission of CAMG elements in 
every theater was to assist the commander 
in the complete accomplishment of these ob- 
jectives. Their effectiveness was attested 
to by Gen. George Patton in a statement 
made after the Sicilian campaign: “Military 
government furnished me with more replace- 
ments than the replacement command.” 
Enlarging on this, he said: “It was necessary 
to drop off companies and platoons to take 
over occupied towns. Then: along would 
come a military government officer with his 
team, take over the running of the town 
with a few trained people, and I would get 
back what to me were replacements, the re- 
lease of my trained ‘fighting unit.” 

The 16th of December 1944 will long be 
remembered by the Allied Forces of World 
War II. Seven Allied armies, 2 million 
strong, were moving or preparing to move 
into Germany. In the north was the British 
2list Army Group. On its right was the 
American 12th Army Group composed of the 
ist, 3d, and 9th U.S. Armies. To the south, 
the 7th U.S. Army and the list French Army 
composing the 6th Army Group were oper- 
ating in northern Alsace. 

On the morning of the 16th of December 
1944, the 6th SS Panzer Army, spearheaded 
by the Adolph Hitler Division, began the 
Germans’ last counterattack and the cam- 
paign now known as the Bulge was under- 
way. 

A carefulwappraisal of the record of the 
Battle of the Bulge reveals that important 
contributions to the successful termination 
of this campaign were made by the G-—5 sec- 
tions and the CAMG operational elements. 
Their efforts in preventing hysteria among 
civilians, in controlling circulation, in en- 
forcing curfew and other security measures, 
in guarding against enemy agents and sabo- 
teurs, in stabilizing civil administration and 
reinforcing governmental operations, as well 
as in the evacuation of civilians where re- 
quired, enabled the combat forces to proceed 
with a minimum of interference on their 
mission of halting the Nazi threat. 

I would be remiss if I did not give you an 
historical case which exemplifies the result 
of failure to integrate fully the military and 
civil affairs operations. As the German 
armies rolled eastward across the Ukraine in 
the summer of 1941, their commanders had 
good reason to be pleased with the progress 
of the whole campaign. Especially encourag- 
ing was the attitude of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple. In town after town the German forces 
were greeted not as conquerors but as liber- 
ators. To the commanders, this situation 
promised an unhampered flow of men and 
materials, a minimum of security troops 
along the supply lines, and the prospect of 
obtaining at least some of their required 
supplies from local resources. 

Within 10 months these great military ad- 
vantages had vanished. The Nazi Govern- 
ment’s policy of ruthless oppression, pillage 
and mass cruelty had converted the people’s 
initial friendliness into a. deep hatred. that 
was soon being expressed in many concrete 
ways. German commanders were forced to 
divert frontline units to antiguerrilla ac- 
tions in rear areas. Supply and communi- 
cations lines, despite the heaviest defensive 
musasures, suffered frequent disruption. The 
opposing Russian commanders began to ben- 
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efit from the increasing flow of intelligence 
on German plans and troop dispositions. 
These factors played a ieading part in the 
eventual collapse of the whole Nazi effort in 
the East. The kind of civil affairs opera- 
tions which the Nazi regime chose to em- 
ploy helped to seal the doom of its armies 
in the Ukraine. 

As a chapter in the history of civil affairs, 
the Ukraine story is a vivid object lesson of 
continuing value in teaching how the civil 
affairs functions should not be accomplished. 

Gentlemen, these historical examples viv- 
idly point out to you as combat commanders 
that you must be cognizant of the impor- 
tance of your CAMG capability and what it 
can do for you; how necessary it is for you 
to exploit this capacity to its utmost in 
order to successfully accomplish your mis- 
sion. This has been true in the past and 
will be even more true in the fast moving, 
fluid type of operation that has been 
brought on by the advent of mass destruc- 
tion weapons. 

You as a commander must know the peo- 
ple with whom you must deal, know their 
historic background, customs and problems. 
You should know something of their social 
structure so as to be aware of areas of sensi- 
tivity and importance. You should know 
the general pattern of the economy so that 
you do not unnecessarily interfere with the 
livelihood of the people. You should have 
some appreciation of the general cultural, 
religious, and political background of the 
people, and, for purposes of day-to-day op- 
erations, you should acquire an understand- 
ing of the governmental structure to which 
the people are accustomed. 

The commander should strive to indoc- 
trinate his officers and men, from .top to 
bottom, in the principles and techniques 
of CAMG. The degree to which they un- 
derstand and apply those principles will 
have a direct bearing on the success of his 
mission. It must be firmly understood, how- 
ever, that responsibility for civil relation- 
ships lies solely with command. Subordi- 
nates may be charged with specific assign- 
ments, or entrusted with specific missions, 
but it is the commander who sets the tone 
of such operations. 

CAMG activities should begin with the 
initial planning for an operation and con- 
tinue concurrently through all subsequent 
operations in which the force—be it Army, 
Navy, or Air Force—is engaged. The mo- 
ment a commander moves into an area, 
immediate decisions must be made with re- 
spect to the civilian population. He cannot 
afford to wait or defer these decisions which, 
either through commission or omission, will 
affect the attainment of the objectives and 
aims for which the war is fought. CAMG 
Planning cannot be delayed until the war 
is won. The commander’s proper utiliza- 
tion of CAMG techniques and procedures 
contributes materially, and sometimes essen- 
tially, to the winning of the victory and 
later of the peace. 

The commander’s decision is influenced 
not only by the relative combat power of 
opposing forces but also by the characteris- 
tics of the area of operations. Accordingly, 
the commander makes decision with respect 
to his responsibilities to a population by 
carefully weighing the CAMG estimate of 
the situation in conjunction with the esti- 
mates of the other members of his staff. 

CAMG planning must be timely, concur- 
rent, continuous and in full coordination 
with other staff sections to determine the 
manner in which CAMG operations may best 
contribute to the overall operational mission. 
The coordination of CAMG activities with 
tactical operations is also essential in order 
to insure the capability of the commander’s 
CAMG operations to cope with the civilian 
problems caused by war. 

As the scope of warfare enlarges with the 
appearance of weapons of increased destruc- 
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tiveness, the scope of the commander’s 
CAMG operational responsibilities becomes 
correspondingly intensified. Modern mili- 
tary operations, even if carried out with dis- 
crimination, will create tremendous prob- 
lems. Let’s briefly examine some of the 
problems arising from the presence of civil- 
ians which inescapably confront a com- 
mander in the conduct of his operations. 

Civilians, in larger numbers than ever 
encountered before, will suffer the effects of 
war in personal loss, injury, deprivation and 
lack of the barest essentials of life. They will 
not have the guidance, assistance or control 
normally provided by the former local levels 
of Government. Continuing damage will 
contribute to mass hysteria and tend to con- 
vert the previously normal populace into an 
uncontrolled mob; a multitude of scared, 
hurt and disrupted people who seek only to 
flee further injury with whatever possessions 
as are intact and obtain, by any means pos- 
sible, that which is necessary to remain 
alive. 

From the commander’s point of view, what 
is the effect of the problems posed by these 
civilians on his combat operations? The 
answer is not difficult to imagine. They 
clutter the roads and interfere with or pre- 
vent the essential movement of troops and 
supplies. They require amazing tonnages 
of military supplies merely to remain alive 
and can compel a diversion of combat troops 
to protect lines of communications and sup- 
ply installations. They can require a sim- 
ilar diversion of troops to neutralize guer- 
rilla action fomented by undetected enemy 
‘agents among them. They can do all this 
and more; they can all but stop a military 
operation in its tracks unless proper action 
is taken to anticipate and plan in advance 
necessary CAMG controls. 

Thus, the commander’s CAMG operations 
are required fully as much by military ne- 
cessity as by the customs of war and the 
principle of humanity. 

The commander’s CAMG operations are 
not limited to civil control and relief. In 
coordination with CIC, civilians are screened 
to insure the detection of enemy agents and 
the prevention of sabotage and rear area dis- 
orders. Local civil defense and damage con- 
trol actiivties are coordinated with those of 
U.S. forces. Steps are taken to enforce di- 
rectives and maintain a condition of law and 
order among civilians. Public health and 
sanitation are kept under surveillance to in- 
sure the prevention of epidemic disease that 
might affect the combat effectiveness of our 
Armed Forces. Information media are ex- 
ploited to inform the civil populace of the 
purposes and aims of US. effort and to im- 
prove the relations between our forces and 
the people of the country with which we are 
at war. Resources of the country are mo- 
bilized in support of military requirements 
as well as minimum essential civilian; and, 
certainly not least, the extensive CAMG or- 
ganization, functioning constantly at the 
grassroots level, constitutes an _ effective 
source of information and intelligence of 
importance to the combat effort. 

At this point, I would like to reemphasize 
what is presently being done to assist you as 
commanders in the discharge of your CAMG 
responsibilities and I would like also to re- 
mind you of my earlier stated intention of 
stressing the responsibility of the com- 
mander for the conduct of CAMG operations 
as one of the important means of insuring 
the ultimate success of his combat opera- 
tions and the attainment of U.S. policy 
objectives. 

First, what is presently being done to as- 
sist you as commanders in the discharge of 
your civil affairs military government re- 
sponsibilities? The Office of Civil Affairs 
has been established within the Department 
of the Army General Staff level under the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations. 
Presently for the first time between wars, 
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we are continuing the training of civil af- 
fairs military government personnel. A 
military government group and two mili- 
tary government companies are being main- 
tained in a state of readiness at Fort Gordon, 
Ga.; a US. Army CAMG school has been 
established and is in operation at Fort Gor- 
don for the training of your CAMG person- 
nel; extension courses are also provided by 
the school at Gordon; CAMG doctrine has 
been developed and published in appropriate 
publications; CAMG departments have been 
established in U.S. Army Reserve schools; 
a CAMG branch has been established and is 
flourishing in the Army Reserve; a CAMG 
career specialization program has been de- 
veloped for officers of the Active Army; 
CAMG staff sections and units are partici- 
pating in Army maneuvers and exercises; 
plans for CAMG operations have been made 
an integral part of plans from the JCS to 
division level; CAMG reserve units have 
been organized to meet foreseeable contin- 
gencies; augmentation table staff sections 
have been provded for field Army and below; 
and, what s very important, CAMG doctrine 
and functions are being taught in Army 
service schools. 

Now what must you do, as combat com- 
manders yourselves, to insure that civil 
problems do not hinder or seriously interfere 
with your combat operations and that you 
gain the combat support assistance of which 
the area is capable of providing? 

This is what you must do. p 

First, remember that you and you alone 
are responsible for the proper conduct of 
your CAMG operations as well as your tac- 
tical operations. Become fully familiar with 
all of the elements of your force. Organize 
your staff so that you get the full benefit 
of the advice and help of your CAMG ele- 
ment. Gain an understanding of CAMG 
principles and techniques so that you can 
employ your CAMG elements with the same 
facility with which you employ your com- 
bat arms and the technical and adminis- 
trative services. 

Second, insure that members of your 
CAMG staff are competent; that they plan 
continuously in complete coordination with 
all other staff advisers; and, that they are 
constantly alert to the requirement of keep- 
ing you accurately informed of civil con- 
ditions which assist or deter your military 
actions. 

Third, issue orders which give clear re- 
quirements for integrated tactical and 
CAMG operations. 

Fourth, require your CAMG staff to ac- 
tively supervise the implementation of your 
directed actions and check on them your- 
self. 

Gentlemen, your knowledge and appli- 
cation of CAMG policies, doctrine, and pro- 
cedures are essential to the successful ac- 
complishment of your operational mission. 
More than that, they will materially assist 
the conversion of a military success to an 
ultimate victory in a lasting peace. 





TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial from the 
Plint Journal, Plint, Mich., of August 8, 
1959, which effectively points out some 
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of the many objectionable features which 
led me to oppose this legislation. 
The editorial follows: 
SATURDAY REFLECTIONS 


Once again, public electric power has won 
out over you, the Michigan taxpayer. Your 
money will continue to pay for expansion of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, which in 
turn will mean more cheap power for that 
area, which in turn will mean greater ef- 
forts to lure Michigan industry to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority’s region with the 
promise of cheaper power. Truly a vicious 
circle. 

It is regrettable that President Eisenhower 
saw fit to sign the bill in which Congress 
authorized TVA to issue up to $750 million 
in bonds for future expansion. It is an- 
other sign of how firmly entrenched this 
public-power project has become in the 
minds of our representatives in Washington. 
It seems to be a case of “it’s always been 
with us.” 

Michigan taxpayers are among the hardest 
hit by the public-power policy, because our 
State is one of the biggest Federal taxpayers. 

When the TVA bill was before the Senate, 
‘leading Michigan figures implored Demo- 
cratic Senators McNamara and Harr to vote 
against it. They voted for it. 

The next time they run for office, ask them 
how in the world they can justify spending 
your tax money to provide cheap power in 
another part of the country; cheap power 
which is used to lure industries from our 
State. 

Public power, of course, has always been a 
darling of the Democratic Party, born in the 
early New Deal days when there was so much 
fuzzy thinking in Washington, 

Now, however, it begins to appear that 
even some Democrats have decided to do 
some straight thinking on the subject. 
When the bill was before the U.S. Senate, 
the 12 Democrats in the Michigan Senate 
joined the 22 Republican Senators in offer- 
ing a resolution demanding that U.S. Sena- 
tors McNamara and Hart oppose the bill. 

The issue is as clear and simple as this: 
Your tax money is being used by the public- 
power interests to undermine Michigan in- 
dustry. Think about that the next time you 
vote in a congressional election. 


. 


Labor Bill Demanded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an editorial from the Ore- 
gonian, Portland, Oreg., on the pending 
labor legislaticn: 

LABOR BILL DEMANDED 


The AFL-CIO leadership is against the 
Kennedy-Ervin labor reform bill in the 
amended form approved by the Senate. It 
is against the Elliott bill adopted by the 
House Labor Committee, a weaker bill than 
the Senate bill. It is against the Landrum- 
Griffin bill which will be proposed on the 
House floor as a substitute for the Elliott 
measure, a stronger bill supported by Repub- 
licans, some Democrats, and President Eisen- 
hower. 

President George Meany, of the AFL-CIO, 
carefully refrains from saying that he wants 
no bill at all. He specific amend- 
ments, which will be most difficult to obtain 
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from the floor. But he rejects the thinking 
that the public demands legislation this 
session to cure the abuses in labor and man- 
agement revealed so starkly by the McClellan 
committee. He says the public is not mo- 
ronic and will not accept legislation “which 
will hamstring free democratic trade union- 
ism under the guise of getting at the crooks.” 

The meat of this is that the AFL-CIO lead- 
ership will not settle for anything except its 
own bill, and such a bill must contain no 
sections amending the Taft-Hartley Act to 
tighten “hot cargo,” secondary boycott, and 
organizational picketing controls. Thus, the 
AFL-CIO has fallen into bed with the Team- 
sters Union which it kicked out on the basis 
of corruption. 

The House of Representatives this week 
must decide whether it is an independent 
body or will bow to the superior judgment 
of the AFL-CIO and the Teamsters. Mr. 
Meany may not believe it, but the peopie 
do demand labor-management reform legis- 
lation. They may not understand all the 
fine print, but they want action. It would 
be advisable for Members of Congress to un- 
derstand this. The reaction is not going to 
be good if Congress again fails to adopt a 
labor bill, 


Government Should Appeal Dixon-Yates 
Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial from a 
selection of editorials appearing in the 
July 27 to August 2, 1959, issues of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. The editorial en- 
titled “A Loophole To Plug,” follows: 


If the opinion of the U.S. Court of Claims 
in the Dixon-Yates case is allowed to stand, 
Congress will have some urgent repair work 
to do on the conflict-of-interest law. 

A 3 to 2 majority of the court awarded the 
Dixon-Yates group $1,867,545 in damages for 
the Government’s cancellation of its contract 
to build a powerplant near Memphis. The 
principal ground for the award was a finding 
that there was no conflict of interest in the 
activities of Adolphe Wenzell, who helped 
promote the contract, while simultaneously 
serving as consultant to the Budget Bureau 
and as vice president of the investment firm 
which hoped to finance the project. 


We sympathize fully with the court ma- 
jority’s view that “there is something essen- 
tially cynical about the Government’s Wen- 
zell defense.” The Eisenhower administra- 
tion sedulously promoted the Dixon-Yates 
contract as a weapon in its campaign against 
the TVA. It hired Mr. Wenzell to advance 
that cause. Then when the contract got too 
hot to handle, and had to be canceled, the 
same administration tried to escape finan- 
cial responsibility for its blunder by charging 
that Mr. Wenzell had been guilty of conflict- 
of-interest. “Cynical” is the right word. 


Nevertheless the court majority puts a 
highly questionable interpretation upon the 
conflict-of-interest statute when, in an 
opinion by Judge J. Warren Madden it ab- 
solves Mr. Wenzeil in these words: 

“We see not the slightest conflict of in- 
terest in Wenzell’s position. The interest 
which he shared with the President and the 
Bureau of the Budget, that the negotiations 
should produce a contract, was the Govern- 
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ment’s interest, although it coincided with 
the sponsors’ interest.” 

Surely this is a strange construction to put 
upon a law which quite plainly bars anybody 
with a pecuniary interest in the profits of a 
business entity from acting as agent of the 
Government in transacting business with 
that entity. The Court seems to say there 
was no conflict because the Government, Mr. 
Wenzell and the Dixon-Yates group all had 
@ common interest in promoting the con- 
tract, They certainly did. But while Mr. 
Wenzell as a Government official could claim 
to be acting in the public interest as he saw 
it, he could not make the same claim as a 
vice president of First Boston Corp. And he 
promoted the contract while serving in both 
capacities. If that is not conflict, what is? 

Retired Supreme Court Justice Reed, sit- 
ting with the Court of Claims by assignment, 
came much closer to the mark in his dissent. 
He remarks that even while Mr. Wenzell was 
busy in his dual role, the questionable legal- 
ity of his activities was pointed out by the 
Dixon-Yates group itself, by Budget Bureau 
staff members, and even by legal counsel for 
his own firm. 

First Boston’s lawyers advised him to get 
out of the Government as soon as they heard 
about his dual role. On the strength of his 
dual role, they advised First Boston to accept 
no fee for financing the Dixon-Yates plant. 
Justice Reed says Mr. Wenzell’s compensa- 
tion at First Boston was based on the busi- 
ness he brought in, and thus he had a-direct 
and positive pecuniary interest in putting 
the Dixon-Yates contract over. Justice Reed 
concludes: 

“If the statute in question is to perform its 
intended function in the protection of the 
Government against prohibited actions that 
might influence contracts by public agents 
with private connections, courts must carry 
out the legislative purpose.” 

Senator Keravuver has demanded that the 
administration appeal to the Supreme Court, 
but we rather imagine the administration 
wishes it had heard the last of Dixon-Yates 
long ago. If no appeal is taken, then cer- 
tainly Congress should set to work at once 
plugging up the hole this decision leaves in 
the conflict-of-interest. law. 


Polish Cultural Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959: 

PoLisH CULTURAL MEETING 


With Poland in the limelight because of 
the official visit of Vice President Nrxon, 
the convention of American Council of Po- 
lish Cultural Clubs, opening in Wilkes Col- 
lege this afternoon, takes on national and 
even international significance. It is a most 
happy coincidence for Wilkes-Barre because 
of the added interest in the sessions which 
will continue until Sunday. 

Poland has a rich cultural background 
and has produced scores of internationally 
known figures in the arts through the cen- 
turies. It is the purpose of affiliated clubs, 
of which the Women’s Committee of the 
Polish Room of Wilkes College is one, to pre- 
serve this heritage. The council itself co- 
ordinates these efforts, 
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In the preamble to the council’s consti- 
tution, there is this brief outline of its role 
in American life: * 

“To perpetuate and develop the culture, 
created by our forefathers; to encourage 
higher education and scholarship among 
people of Polish descent; to foster in 
Americans of Polish descent a consciousness 
and pride of their own heritage; to enrich 
the forming pattern of America’s great cul- 
ture by weaving into it the best from Po- 
lish sources of inspiration, and of accom- 
Pplishment, we associate ourselves together.” 

The council maintains a clearinghouse 
for the interchange of information and 
ideas, pertaining to the promotion of Polish 
culture in America. It suggests cultural ac- 
tivities and provides guidance to clubs for 
the fulfillment of their objectives, It encour- 
ages the formation of new clubs. It co- 
operates with other organizations and main- 
tains close contacts with the creative forces 
of contemporary Polish cultural life. The 
council’s principal task is one of initiative 
and inspiration. 

Its projects have covered a wide range. 
They include the Norwid literary contest, the 
Marcella Sembrich Kochanska voice contest, 
and the Mickiewicz centennial. The con- 
vention theme this year is the “Millennium 
of Poland,” the national observance of which 
will be ushered in here, no small distinc- 
tion for the community as well as the organ- 
ization. The public will become increas- 
ingly aware of this in the years immediately 
ahead, with the American Council of Polish 
Cultural Clubs spearheading the movement. 

It is fitting that the 1959 gathering of 
this distinguished body should be held in 
Wilkes-Barre which has made so considerable 
@ contribution of leadership to organizations 
of Americans of Polish extraction. Cur- 
rently, Charles Rozmarek is president of the 
Polish American Congress and the Polish 
National Alliance and Dr. Joseph Kocyan is 
chairman of the board of the Kosciuszko 
Foundation, to cite two of many examples. 
Joseph Lester is an officer of the American 
Council of Polish Cultural.Clubs and con- 
vention chairman. Nowhere could the coun- 
cil meet where it would be more at home. 

It is a privilege to join with President 
Eisenhower and other notables in extending 
greetings to the city’s guests for the next 5 
days and wish them well in their efforts ‘to 
enrich our national heritage. 











Khrushchev’s Meeting With Nixon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following column-by 
Mr. Drew Pearson which appeared in the 
Wilkes-Barre Record of Friday, July 31, 
1959, 

[From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record, July 

$1, 1959] 

Drew Prarson Says: KHRUSHCHEV TOLD 
NIXON THE TRUTH ABOUT SUPERIORITY OF 
RUSSIAN MISSILES; IRONICALLY, NIxon Has 
Urcep More U.S. MisstLe PrRopvUcTION; 
Russia Is AnEaD or Us In Every MILIrary 
DEPARTMENT EXxCePr SEAPOWER 
WasHINGTON.—There was irony in the fact 

that Nikita Khrushchev’s unprecedented and 

on the whole healthy public debate at the 

American Exposition in Moscow was staged 

with the man who has consistently urged 

more American concentration on missiles, 
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When Khrushchev threw in Vice President 
Nrxon’s face the warning “we have means 
at our disposal which can have very bad 
consequences” and again when he said; ob- 
viously referring to missiles, “but ours are 
better if you want to compete”—Nrxon knew 
Khrushchey was telling the truth. 

It was Nrxon who urged a franker policy 
in telling the American people how far be- 
hind Russia we were when the first Russian 
sputnik was launched on Oct. 4, 1957. He 
was overruled by the White House. In the 
approximately 2 years since then, we have 
lagged even farther behind. And the real 
reason Foreign Minister Gromyko has been 
so tough at Geneva is because Russia is now 
ahead of the United States in every military 
department except sea power. 

Here is the box score on Soviet versus 
American military strength, which both 
Nixon and Khrushchev had in mind when 
they debated in Moscow: 

Intercontinental missiles: Russia suddenly 
resumed testing intercontinental missiles in 
March after a long lapse. From this, Secre- 
tary of Defense McElroy hopefully concluded 
that the lapse meant the Russians, like us, 
were having trouble with their long-distance 
missile. Other experts believe Russia 
stopped firing the big missiles simply be- 
cause she was busy producing them. 

In any-event, there can be no mistaking 
the fact Russia has been blasting off about 
four missiles a month since March from her 
great test center hortheast of the Caspian 
Sea. Our powerful radar eyes in Turkey 
have spotted the missiles take off; another 
radar station in the Aleutians has followed 
the warheads as they plunged back to earth. 
Only two of the big missiles have been 
hurled a full 5,000 miles. The remaining 18 
which we were able to track went 3,500 to 
4,500 miles. Whether these were test models 


‘or production models, however, remain a 


question mark. 

Our own ICBM firings have been plagued 
by minor malfunctions. It is.-no military 
secret that we have tested 26 Atlas ICBM’s, 
of which 11 have been successful, 6 par- 
tially successful, and 9 complete failures. 
In contrast, our monitor shows that 75 per- 
cent of the Russian ICBM tests have been 
successful. They have operated with alarm- 
ing reliability. The first of our 5,500-mile 
Atlas missiles were supposed to be combat- 
ready in July. But five misfires in a row 
have delayed the operational, date until 
September or October. It is doubtful that 
we will have the 10 operational Atlases that 
Secretary McElroy promised by the end of 
the year. Russia ought to have 10 times 
that number. 

Intermediate missiles: Russia is known to 
have 750 medium-range missiles ready to 
launch against our oversea bases. They 
include both T-4’s, which can shoot 1,000 
miles and T-2’s which can hit targets up 
to 1,800 miles away. 

Our first squadron of 1,200-mile Thor mis- 
siles was delivered to England last winter 
and was supposed to be ready for combat 
by January. It didn’t become operational 
until June. 

This now gives us 15 intermediate mis- 
siles against Russia’s 750. We should whip 
another 15-missile squadron into shape be- 
fore the summer is over. Altogether, we will 
set up four squadrons in England. We al- 
so hope to locate four squadrons in Italy, 
perhaps four more in Turkey. But we have 
not even selected the launching sites. 

Our present schedule also calls for halt- 
ing production altogether after we have 
built about 200 intermediate missiles. 

Underwater missiles: We have taken actu- 
al photographs of Soviet submarines 
equipped with vertical launching tubes. 
These dre capable of firing stub-nosed 
Comet missiles from underwater hiding 
places at targets 700 miles inland. Russia 
has also stepped up its submarine activity 
in American waters during the last 3 years. 
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Apparently the Reds have even planted se- 
cret transmitters along the ocean bottom 
near our shores. These serve as homing de- 
vices to guide other submarines. 

In contrast, we won't be able to launch 
underwater missiles until late 1960. These 
will be 1,200-mile Polaris missiles, which 
have fizzled in preliminary tests at Cape 
Canaveral, Fla. The test program will be 
stepped up for the next 12 months. Then 
the Navy may attempt a shipboard launch- 
ing from a surface ship. If this succeeds, 
the Navy will try firing Polaris missiles from 
submerged submarines, 

Of Russia’s 600 submarines, an estimated 
100 are equipped to fire missiles. The 
United States has only five missile sub- 
marines, all carrying winged Regulus mis- 
siles, which must be fired from the surface. 
Our total submarine fleet, counting 80 used 
for training or stored in mothballs, is less 
than 200. 

Russian atomic subs: Thanks to Adm. 
Hyman Rickover, however, we are well ahead 
of Russia in designing and constructing 
atomic submarines. But the latest intel- 
ligence reports claim Russia will soon launch 
its first two atomic subs. 

In atomic weapons, Russia has caught up 
with us in quality and is not far behind 
in quantity. We have picked up enough 
information from Russian nuclear tests to 
convince our scientists that Russia has de- 
veloped compact hydrogen warheads better 
in some respects than our own. 

In conventional weapons, Russia still 
maintains an overwhelming superiority. Her 
land army is still 175 divisions; ours has 
dwindled to 14 effective divisions, The Red 
Army also has better modern rifles, self- 
propelled assault artillery, armored person- 
nel carriers, heavy tanks and grasshopping 
helicopters. 

Russia still has about 20,000 combat jet 
planes to our 18,000. While her fighter 
planes are probably superior to ours, our 
Strategic Air Command is still considered a 
more effective bomber force. Russia has 
been testing a new, supersonic, bomber 
which might be the forerunner of the 
world’s first atomic bomber. Her atomic 
aircraft program is believed to be ahead of 
ours. 

On the high seas, we still surpass Russia 
in fleet strength. But the Red surface fleet 
is now second only to our own, while her 
submarine fleet is superior. Russia hasn’t 
bothered to build any airplane carriers, per- 
haps because carriers may be as outmoded 
as battleships in this atomic age. 








U.S. Art for Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD,I include the following editorial 
from the Tablet of August 8, 1959: 

US. Art ror Moscow 
(Text of a radio broadcast by Wheeler Wil- 
liams, N.A., president, American Artists 

Professional League) 

As an artist and as a Legionnaire, I am 
glad to have this opportunity to speak to 
fellow Americans on this latest flasco in a 
series of well intended but mismanged Gov- 
ernment efforts to use American art as a 
bridge of understanding and friendship be- 
tween peoples. 
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We are all indebted to Congressman Fran- 
cis Water for his alertness and courage in 
bringing the Red ratio of the roster so 
public attention. 

In his address to the Congress, June 3, he 
revealed that a routine check of House Un- 
American Activities Committee files dis- 
closed that: “of the 67 artists whose works 
have been chosen, 34, a fraction more than 
50 percent, have records of affiliation with 
Communist fronts and causes,” and that of 
‘these: “22, or one-third of the 67 artists have 
a minimum of 465 such connections.” 

The ratio as given is intolerable. That a 
slew of these are repeaters from one or more 
previous Government-sponsored exhibitions 
quite properly recalled or cancelled because 
their works were included, makes it even 
more so. 

Let me assure .you that, while it is true 
that the Communists have made the fields of 
our art a prime target for infiltration and 
subversion, they have not been successful to 
any such tragic degree as these figures would 
indicate. Ninety percent of our artists are 
still loyal Americans, including, one can 
hope, 90 percent of the abstract and other 
ism schools as well as those dedicated to the 
modern classic tradition of American art. 


THE REASON 


How then did this happen? 

An organization known as the American 
Federation of Arts, dominated largely by 
museum directors, passed a resolution a few 
years back that art should be judged ‘on 
merit alone and not on the politics of the 
artists.” No one objected to this as no one 
had ever concerned himself with the politics 
of the artist. It was as unanimous as a 
vote would be against the propriety of beat- 
ing one’s wife. Somehow this resolution got 
incorporated in instructions to the jury. 

Unfortunately, some people confuse com- 
munism with politics and ignore the fact 
that in our country communism is not poli- 
tics, it is subversion. 

Once again in choosing a jury to select 
works of art, a Government agency failed to 
get professional advice from reputable bodies 
of professional artists. They ended up with 
a preliminary committee of seven citizens, 
four laymen, an art historian, an art edu- 
cator, and the director of circulation exhibi- 
tions for the museum of modern art, which 
the New York Times magazine recently cap- 
tioned as the “Awesome Taste Maker.” 

This committee chose the jury, chair- 
maned by a painter but including another 
so-called art expert, Lloyd Goodrich, director 
of the Whitney Museum, and another art 
educator. Then for sculpture, a teacher 
from Sarah Lawrence College was added. 
Judging by the example of his own work in- 
cluded and all but 4 or 22 selections in this 
field, he probably instructs in the making 
of welded wreckage constructions. Since 
these are not representations of living form 
they cannot, correctly, be considered sculp- 
ture. 

As soon as the jury was announced, I 
wrote to the President my forebodings that 
the exhibition would be worse than the 
Brussels disaster. 

When, at Congressman WALTER’s invita- 
tion, I agreed to go to Washington as a wit- 
ness at the committee hearings I was shown 
for the first time a full set of photos of the 
selections. Judged on merit alone the 
choices are, in my judgment, lamentable and 
with a few exceptions a discredit to Ameri- 
can art. 

Judged on the prerequisite of giving a 
true image of America, they are unpardon- 
able. 

At the hearing, I called some the paint- 
ings and most of the sculpture “Childish 
Doodles” (not all as some newspapers mis- 
quoted). One painting I described as an 
amateur design for linoleum that my wife 
would never select. 

A not inconsiderable proportion of the 
paintings I could only classify as lampoons 
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and social protest painting. Scenes of slum 
street corners with human derelicts, thugs, 
and prostitutes. A dismal, dreary, and tech- 
nically trivial array. 

On the brighter side there was a Wiscon- 
sin landscape, a lighthouse and a few other 
works by the same small group of conserva- 
tive painters the artistic left always include 
to show they can tolerate traditional work. 
Better and more appropriate examples, even 
of these could have been chosen. 

NOTHING WORTHY OF UNITED STATES 

By and large there was nothing to give 
anyone some comprehension of all the na- 
tural beauty with which God has so lavishly 
endowed our land, nothing to honor its 
proud history, worthily portray its people, or 
the architecture of its great cities and rural 
villages. One thing should now be clear. 
No layman involved as a museum director, 
dealer, or critic should ever be allowed to 
serve on a jury. 

You would not enter a horse in a show 
where the judge was manager of a stable 
wtih numerous entries. Goodrich has man- 
aged and purchased for the Whitney picture 
stable for years. 

Naturally he must be pleased that five of 
the works for Moscow are from the Whitney 
Gallery and he boasts in the Journal Ameri- 
can of July 18 that 37 of these artists are 
represented in the Whitney Summer Show 
drawings from its own collections, Inciden- 
tally three or more are to be given one-man 
shows at the Whitney this coming season. 
In the current show of the museum of mod- 
ern art, reached by connecting doors are 
32. Even the Met is collaborating by show- 
ing examples of some on the Moscow roster. 
The experts must stick together. 

Much is made about how these selections 
will show the freedom the American artist 
has to paint whatever he wishes. How 
about the license of the jury dipping into 
the public’s pockets to promote artists who 
are under Communist direction? How free 
are they? What about the laugh this exhi- 
bition will give the Red heirarchy who know 
better than the House committee which are 
the works of their stooges. They may well 
think they have captured control of Ameri- 
can art. 

This brings up a vital point. What is the 
Red policy regarding art? We in America 
wouldn't or couldn’t believe that Hitler 
meant what he said in “Mein Kampf.” The 
Reds are almost equally and brutally frank. 

ART AS A WEAPON 


Most of us now are fully aware that their 
first aim is to destroy peoples’ faith in God. 
Few realize the importance they give to de- 
struction of a nation’s faith in its heritage 
of art and culture as a preliminary to sub- 
jugation. ; 

William Z. Foster, Communist Party chair- 
man, writing in the New Masses in 1946 
said, “There must be a clear understanding 
that art is a weapon in the class struggle. 
Not only is art a weapon, but a very potent 
one as well. Moreover, rising revolutionary 
social classes instinctively realize the im- 
portance of art as a social weapon and have 
always forged their own art and used it to 
challenge that of the existing ruling class.” 

V. J. Jerome in his pamphlet “Grasp the 
Weapon of Culture” outlined it in greater 
detail and went to jail for advocating over- 
throw of our Government by force and vio- 
lence. Picasso has written, “Art is not to 
decorate apartments, art is a weapon of rev- 
olution and my art is revolutionary art.” 

Rivera, a top Mexican Communist, whose 
mural including a portrait of Lenin for 
Rockefeller Center was quickly pointed out 
wrote: “The role of the artist in the revolu- 
tion is not that of the fellow traveller, it is 
not that of the sympathizer, it is not that of 
the servant of the revolution. The role of 
the artist is that of the soldier of the revo- 
lution.” 
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How do the Reds use “art as a weapon?” 
They deploy their revolutionary artists in 
three pasic battalions. 

The first is for “social protest.” In this 
are: their front line shock troops who paint 
the dirty linen and garbage, of which even 
our land has its share, and rub it in people’s 
eyes. Remember some of those WPA post 
office murals? Along with these are their 
political and social satirists who illustrate 
the New Masses and other Communist 
publications and alas, some less than cau- 
tious other magazines and papers; 

In the second, they promote isms of the 
pseudo-modern schools spawned in Europe 
in the early years of this century. They 
were fortunate in enlisting all or almost all 
of the founders and heroes of these weird 
cults and have amassed a huge following 
of witting and unwitting practitioners and 
collectors. 

The Red purpose with these is to destroy 
man’s faith in his cultural heritage and, psy- 
chologically in his own judgment. 

Finally, in the third, they deploy and pro- 
mote the few artists of real talent they 
caught in their net during the depression 
days to act as door openers to the prestige 
and endowments of art societies and foun- 
dations. 

Collaterally they have succeeded in plac- 
ing their members or adherents of revolu- 
tionary schools of art in posts of influence 
as critics, as museum directors, and as teach- 
ers in our schools. 

These are the same tactics they employed 
in Russia before the revolution and up to 
1922. When entranched in power Lenin out- 
lawed revolutionary art. Since then only 
Socialist realism art has been permitted be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

The USIA has not had the courage to 
admit failure and recall this Red-saturated 
exhibition, although the State Department 
and the USIA have recalled or cancelled a 
series of similarly, if less massively, polluted 
art ventures in the recent past. 

They have, however, partially acceded to 
the demands of the Honorable R. L. Buell 
(a dear friend and old roommate of mine) 
in quickly collecting and shipping a fine 
collection of paintings by American masters 
from Stewart down to the early years of 
this century to give some idea of our rich 
national heritage of art. 

The rubbish and junk pile shipped first 
should still be recalled and replaced with 
some proof that we still have fine artists 
who share their fellow Americans love of God 
and country. 

Please write the President requesting that 
he so suggest to the USIA, 


Space-Age Metals Bid for Missiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to print in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp an article “Space- 
Age Metals Bid for Missiles” which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
on Sunday, June 23, 1959. The author, 
Allen M. Smythe, points out new policy 
decisions by the Pentagon for the de- 
velopment of new defense production 
equipment that should be a great aid to 
the machine tool industry. The article 
reads: 
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[From the New York Herald Tribune, June 
23, 1959} 
SPACE-AGE METALS Bip For MIssILES—BvuT ARE 
PROBLEMS FOR TOOLMAKERS 
(By Allen M. Smythe) 

Greater emphasis is to be placed.on devel- 
opments of new processes and manufactur- 
ing methods for the new materials that will 
be used for missiles and spaceships accord- 
ing to top Pentagon officials. 

Such new alloys and heat-resistant metals 
at titanium, molybdenum, zirconium, co- 
lumbium and beryllium will need new equip- 
ment and processes before they can be used 
in the fabrication of ultrasonic weapons. 
Some of the processes will change the molec- 
ular structure to further improve the char- 
acteristics of these metals. 

Defense Secretary Neil H. McElroy has in- 
dicated he expected additional funds for 
this purpose in the defense appropriation 
bill before Congress. He mentioned only one 
of the new materials, “aluminized plastic.” 
Other Pentagon officials stated that metal- 
coated ceramics also are under intense de- 
velopment. 

Defense metallurgists and equipment ex- 
perts stated that in the future military 
contractors will use such processes as 
chemical milling, explosive forming, ultra- 
sonics, cold-stretch forming, electric erosion 
and ultraspeed grinding. Many of these are 
past the early development stage but are not 
in general use. 

Industry observers have stated that re- 
search and development of the new hard and 
lightweight materials for the spaceships of 
tomorrow have far exceeded development of 
processes to use them. 

Pentagon procurement officials now indi- 
cate they will encourage defense firms and 
equipment makers to develop new and prac- 
tical techniques and processes for these new 
metals. 

The Navy states that their Bureau of Ships 
and the Bureau of Ordnance have tested a 
number of new processes. Air Force procure- 
ment officials at Wright-Patterson Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, say they have issued 114 con- 
tracts, valued at more than $80 million to 
laboratories, equipment makers and defense 
firms to develop these new manufacturing 
methods. They have evaluated nearly 200 
more. 

The Defense Department has more than 
$5,500 million of machine tools in Federal 
arsenals, contractors’ factories, in standby 
plants and in storage. Many factors have 
made these obsolete. The trend from air- 
craft to missiles has moved many tools into 
storage. The 30-day concept of a nuclear 
war has largely eliminated the need for 
standby plans. The complexity and lethality 
of modern weapons have made their mass 
production costly and unnecessary. 

Assistant Secretary E. Perkins McGuire has 
estimated that obsolete weapons and equip- 
ment will soon approach $60 billion. He is 
working to save storage space and costs by 
distributing to other Federal agencies, for- 
eign governments and technical schools all 
materiel that could be used. He would scrap 
the rest, which he believes might return $1 
billion or $2 billion at scrap-metal prices. 





Cuban-United States Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial by Dr. Emilio Nunez 
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Portuondo appeared in Latin American 
Events of August 7. 

Dr. Portuondo was president of the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations and 
is eminently fitted to edit Latin American 
Events. 

This article was called to my attention 
by the Reverend Father Thorning, whose 
vast knowledge of Latin America is so 
well known that he has been called El 
Padre de las Americas. 

The editorial follows: 


This is our first newsletter which we shall 
send to you weekly. We believe it is unique 
in its field. 

At the outset, I, as editor, feel it my duty 
to (1) explain the purposes of this letter and 
(2) to identify myself. 

We on this continent—the United States, 
Canada, Central and South America——must 
stand together or be gobbled up separately 
by the Communist monster. Understanding 
between these nations will lead inevitably to 
better relations. We hope that this newslet- 
ter will create this understanding and if we 
fail to accomplish this purpose we shall have 
failed in the task before us. 

Some segments of the U.S. press, as well as 
the Latin American press, are sending out 
garbled news dispatches about the Commu- 
nist thréat to this continent. They either do 
not want to understand this threat or they 
fail to grasp it. Consider what is happening 
in Cuba, to mention only one example. I 
could write a book on the misinformation 
coming out of Cuba, citing chapter and verse. 

It shocks me—as it must millions of others 
in North and South America—that the New 
York Times, one of the greatest newspapers 
in the world would allow one of its corre- 
spondents, Herbert L. Matthews, to write a 
three-column glowing account of Fidel Cas- 
tro’s achievements. The truth is that Castro 
has achieved exactly nothing, unless you con- 
sider chaos and tragic unemployment as 
achievements. 

In a recent editorial the Washington Post, 
another great newspaper, said of the killer 
Castro: “Patience is necessary while the new 
regime is working out its problems.” Pa- 
tience? Isn’t 7 months sufficient time to 
judge the socio-economic trends in Cuba 
where the United States has almost $1 billion 
invested and which the greedy hands of Cas- 
tro are about to snatch? 

Castro is a Communist, although I can’t 


_prove it since I have never seen his Commu- 


nist card of membership in that infamous, 
worldwide tyrannical organization. I can’t 
prove either that there are tigers in India 
since I have never been to India, but friends 
of mine who have been there have seen tigers 
and I have no reason to doubt them. 

Despite ‘what Castro says, he is a Com- 
munist. We judge a man by his actions and 
not by what he says. 

Castro, furthermore, is a dangerous psy- 
chopath. Certainly, there is a dash of in- 
sanity in any man who rants and raves for 
a 6-hour period on TV. These ramblings 
are known in psychiatry as logorrhea, a 
form of mental sickness. 

There is a similarity between Castro, Hit- 
ler, and Stalin. All three are cunning, ruth- 
less, murderers, power hungry, obsessed with 
grandiose ideas, manic-depressives, long on 
promises and short on keeping them. All 
three tell (or told in the case of Hitler and 
Stalin) shameless lies in a brazen effort to 
hoodwink their subjects and remain in 
power. 

Castro, who calls himself doctor, despite 
the fact that he has never practiced a day 
of law, told his subjects on his return to 
Cuba after his recent visit to the United 
States he had “put the fix in” so that Cuba’s 
sugar exports to the United States would be 
increased, another one of his barefaced lies. 
Cuba today exports 8 million tons of sugar 
to the United States at about 6 cents a 
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pound, which is more than double the world 
market price. 

In view of the social and economic tur- 
moil in Cuba today, caused by Castro’s er- 
ratic behavior, the U.S. Congress will not 
pass a sugar law this year, despite the un- 
derstandable pleadings of U.S. sugar growers 
who want to make plans for next year. 

If the present Communistic trend in Cuba 
continues next year, Cuba will be most for- 
tunate if she is allowed even 1 million tons 
in the U.S. market. Castro seems to think 
that the United States needs the 3 million 
tons from Cuba, further evidence of his 
weird thinking. Brazil alone could send 
more than 3 million tons of sugar into the 
United States. Yet, Castro has the gall to 
tell his people that Cuba’s sugar quota will 
be increased. 

While I have dwelt at length on Cuban- 
U.S. relations in this first letter, my future 
dispatches will deal more in detail with the 
problems affecting Panama, Uruguay, and 
other Central and South American countries. 





Mr. Frank A. English, President of Plant- 
ers Nut & Chocolate Co., Dies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following news story 
and an editorial from the Wilkes-Barre 
Times Leader of Wednesday, August 5, 
1959, upon the death of Mr. Frank A. 
English, president, Planters Nut & Choc- 
olate Co. : 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader, Aug. 
5, 1959] 
PRANK ENGLISH Dries, HEAD OF PLANTERS— 

BUSINESSMAN’s DeaTH Occurs UNEXPECT- 

EDLY—NOTABLE CAREER 


Frank A. English, 63, president of Planters 
Nut & Chocolate Co., and an active figure in 
community affairs, died unexpectedly this 
morning at 6:05 in Wilkes-Barre General 
Hospital. A resident of 555 Gibson Ave- 
nue, Kingston, he was admitted to the hos- 
pital last night at 7:30. 

Funeral will be held from the family home 
Saturday morning followed by a requiem 
mass in St. Ignatius Church, Kingston. 
Friends may call Thursday night, 7 to 10, 
and Friday, 3 to 5 and 7 to 10 p.m. 

In apparent good health, Mr. English had 
presided at the quarterly board meeting of 
Planters yesterday morning at the firm's 
offices on South Main Street, city. Although 
he suffered a heart attack about a year and 
one-half ago and several seizures since then, 
Mr. English had directed the company’s busi- 
ness and was in his office each day. 

On the advice of his family and business 
associates, Mr. English decided several days 
ago to go to the hospital for a rest. Last 
night he was admitted to General Hospital 
and it was assumed he would be a patient 
for only several days. He and his wife 
planned to go to Englewood, N.J., on Sunday 
to see their first grandchild, Francis X. Horri- 
gan. The baby, born July 28, is a son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Brenda Horrigan of Englewood. 
Mrs. Horrigan is the former Elena English, 

HEADED VAST CONCERN 

Mr. English was named president of the 
firm February 15, 1956, succeeding the late 
Mario Peruzzi, Sr. He was the third presi- 
dent of the multimillion dollar company, 
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founded in this city in 1906, by the late 
Amedeo Obici and Mario Peruzzi, Sr. 

Starting his career with Planters 43 years 
ago as a clerk-typist, Mr. English worked up- 
ward rapidly in all departments until becom- 
ing head of the internationally known busi- 
ness. When he joined the company in 1916, 
the offices were on East Northampton Street. 
The main offices were moved to South Main 
Street, city, in 1927. 

After being associated with the firm's sales 
department a number of years, Mr. English 
was sent to Chicago, Ill., in 1920, to estab- 
lish a sales branch there. His ability as an 
administrator and sales executive was recog- 
nized by his work in Chicago, and in 1932, he 
was elected to the board of directors and ap- 
pointed assistant secretary. 

Two years later, in 1934, Mr. English was 
named secretary of Planters and of the board, 
He also continued in the position of sales 
manager and as the years passed he took over 
more and more of the giant firm's adminis- 
trative assignments under the guidance of 
Mr. Obici, and Mr. Peruzzi. In 1947, upon 
the death of Amedeo Obici, he retained the 
post of secretary and also was given wthe 
office of executive vice president. He also 
was appointed general sales manager of the 
firm. 

Mr. English and his brother, M. J. English, 
formerly of Wilkes-Barre, now of Suffolk, Va., 
who is vice president and treasurer of 
Planters, had a total combined service of 81 
years with the company. 

Mr. English was active in the civic, busi- 
ness, and fraternal activities in Wyoming 
Valley. A founder of the Friends of St. 
Michaels, he served as honorary vice presi- 
dent of that group. 


ON NUMEROUS BOARDS 


Last month, Mr. English became a member 
of the board of trustees of Wilkes College. 
He also was a member and past director of 
Wilkes-Barre Rotary Club and a member of 
Westmoreland Club and Fox Hill Country 
Club. He served as a director of the Miners 
National Bank and of Mercey Hospital and 
‘was a member of the hospital building com- 
mittee. He also was a governor of Wyoming 
Valley Community Chest, now the United 
Fund, and served as a director of the Greater 
Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Commerce. 

A native of Wilkes-Barre, Mr. English was 
born September 20, 1896, a son of the late 
Anthony and Teresa Petrucelli English. The 
family resided many years on Park Avenue 
and Mr. English was a foreman for the 
Lehigh-Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. Educated in 
the elementary schools in this city, Frank 
English was graduated from Wilkes-Barre 
High School. In high school, he was a basket- 
ball star and later played with local amateur 
teams and the Planters Peanuts entry of the 
Industrial League. Later, he and his brother 
Mike, played with the semiprofessional team 
known as the Wilks-Barre. Independents. 

A veteran of World War I, Mr. English 
served as a sergeant major in this country 
with the Air Corps. He was a member of 
American Legion Post 132. He was a com- 
municant of St. Ignatius Church, Kingston, 
’ and of the Holy Name Society. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Helen 
Connors; two daughters, Mrs, Brendan Hor- 
rigan, Englewood, N.J., and Mariana, at home, 
a sophomore at Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart, Purchase, N.Y.; a grandson; a 
brother, M. J. English, Suffolk, Va.; two sis- 
ters, Misses Mary J. and Anne E. English, 
of Wilkes-Barre. 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, Aug. 
5, 1959] 
Paank A. ENGLISH 

The death of Frank A. English, president 
of Planters Nut and Chocolate Co., today was 
@ shock and heavy loss to the community as 
well as to loved ones and business associates. 
This former Times-Leader Evening News 
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Little Merchant easily qualified for a place 
among Greater Wilkes-Barre'’s leading cit- 
izens. He belonged to that distinguished 
company that found its Acres of Diamonds 
amid the familiar scenes of the hometown, 
demonstrating that there is opportunity 
here for individuals, possessing initiative 
and ability. 

Like so many self-made men who have 
scaled the heights in this community and in 
America, including many Presidents of the 
United States, Mr. English started life in 
modest circumstances. This humble begin- 
ning proved no handicap; if anything, it was 
an asset, for it provided him with added in- 
centive to make good. We like to think that 
the training and discipline he received in 
the circulation end of this newspaper was 
& factor in his success. 

Apart from the apprenticeship he served 
with this publication, his business career 
has been linked entirely with Planters and, 
more recently, with the Miners National 
Bank of Wilkes-Barre as a member of the 
board of directors. His steady progress at 
Planters until he finally headed the firm is 
@ success story in the finest American tra- 
dition. 

As one of the early associates of Amedeo 
Obici and Mario Peruzzi, founders of the 
firm, he was the logical man to succeed them 
when they passed on. For more than a 
quarter century, he had borne heavy re- 
sponsibilities, as Mr. Obici and Mr. Peruzzi 
leaned heavily on him and were guided by 
his Judgment. The fact that they delegated 
to him increasing authority was evidence of 
their confidence. 

It does not detract in the least from the 
achievements of the founders to say that 
Frank English made a considerable contri- 
bution to the success of Planters which grew 
from a local into an international concern. 
Perhaps more than any individual, Mr. Eng- 
lish was responsible for its modernization. 
He possed both courage and foresight. 

Greater Wilkes-Barre also knew Mr. Eng- 
lish as a loyal son whose departure from the 
local scene will leave a void not easy to fill. 





Speaker Rayburn’s Talk on Labor Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. MOORHEAD. ° Mr. Speaker, all of 
the legislative wisdom gained in his more 
than 46 years in the House of Repre- 
sentatives he so dearly loves was summed 
up last night in a most important address 
the Honorable Sam RAyYsBurn delivered to 
the American people. 

The gentleman from Texas spoke on 
the eve of what is likely to be the most 
important debate of this session. 

His plea was for justice and reason 
rather than passion and emotionalism 
in enactment of legislation for labor- 
management reform. 

As the gentleman so aptly put it, “to 
cut out the cancer of corruption we use 
a surgeon’s scalpel instead of a butcher’s 
cleaver.” 

Unfortunately, however, there are all 
too many forces now at work using this 
serious debate on the subject of reform 
to mount a shortsighted attack on the 
entire collective bargaining structure. 

They are using the broad cleaver 
recklessly. Instead of curing one cancer 
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they would create many more through- 
out the entire fabric of labor-manage- 
ment relations which has served this 
country so well. 

If ours is to be a responsible legislative 
purpose in this debate, we must confine 
ourselves to efforts to cure corruption 
without harm to those honorable devices 
which decent working men and and 
women have been using for years to im- 
prove their livelihoods. 

In the hope that it will keep us on the 
path of responsible legislative purpose, I 
commend its reading to every Member 
of this House. 

(For Mr. RAyBURN’S speech, see re- 
marks of Mr. THompson of New Jersey, 
pp. 14201-14202 of House proceedings 
for today.) 





Mark American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of my constituent, John J. 
Shaughnessy, I place in the Appendix 
of the Recorp his correspondence and an 
editorial from the July 4, 1959, issue of 
the Tablet, as follows: 

Brookiyn, N.Y., July 16, 1959. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives. 

DearR Mr. MuLTER: Enclosed is copy of 
letter written by my son, One of your con- 
stituents, which is self-explanatory. 

There is also a clipping of the- editorial 
“Mark American Scandal,” which appeared 
in the July 4 issue of the Tablet. 

Inasmuch as there has been no reply or 
even acknowledgment in over 60 days, it 
is evident, as past experience has shown, 
that the White House staff will not per- 
mit this matter to be brought to the personal 
attention of the President. In fact I was in- 
formed that it was impossible to do so. 

Actually the combined efforts of the Cath- 
olic War Veterans and the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians on a national level; segments of 
the American Legion from whom I was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal for 
Americanism, and the Diocesan Union of 
Holy Name Societies of this diocese have 
been unsuccessful in achieving this pur- 
pose. 

Therefore, I respectfully urge you to in- 
sert both items in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD or read the material on the floor of the 
Congress. 

If you do, and I trust you will, I should 
like to know the cost of reprinting 1,250,000 
copies of the tearsheet(s) by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office as I have received thus 
far more than 1,200,000 communications. 

Thanking you in advance, 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. SHAUGHNESSY. 
BrRookKiyn, N.Y., May 15,1959. 
Subject: John J. Shaughnessy, “Mark 
American,” 2800 86th Street, Brooklyn 
23, N.Y. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: This is written with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the sub- 
ject. 

John J. Shaughnessy is my father, but 
even if he were a stranger I would have to 
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respect him. Right or wrong, wise or mis- 
taken he set forth a course for duty and 
honor and no honest man can say he did 
not remain faithful to his trust. 

Nearly 6 years ago ‘you approved the 
unanimous declared policy of the Congress, 
evidenced in U.S. Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 40, ist session, 83d Congress, which 
called upon all American producers and 
merchants to advertise American goods ex- 
ported by affixing on all external containers, 
the phrase, “U.S. of America” in “indelible 
print of a suitable size.’ 

At the same time you-called upon your 
Commerce Department who was charged by 
the Congress with implementing this policy 
to request your entire executive branch to 
assist in giving it full effect:. The record 
shows a deadpan view of fumbling, quib- 
bling, and procrastination by all concerned. 

Here is the story in brief: The Pentagon 
has not and seemingly will not affix the de- 
sired i iption on containers of the stag- 
gering quantity of American-made goods 
shipped all over the world for troop sup- 
port. The foreign-aid agency, ICA, uses, in 
the main, a paper label originally designed 
by Paul Hoffman, with a central device 
“clasped hands” which was added by Harold 
Stassen. The Pentagon follows the same 
pattern on mutual defense cargo without 
the central device. This method was 
severely criticized in the official organ of the 
American marking industry as ‘‘worthless” 
and “a slick way to dupe the American peo- 
ple.” The Department of Agriculture, cus- 
todian of our surplus food stocks does not 
require identification of American origin in 
accordance with the congressional edict on 
the surplus food sold or exchanged to for- 
eign or domestic claimants. The only ex- 
ception is the food donated or transferred 
to voluntary relief agencies, and even this 
is seldon properly identified because of the 
mandatory use of “clasped, hands’ symbol 
with the insignificant sized lettering and the 
similiarity of the emblem to that of the one 
used by the Communists which the New 
York Times reported amazed the Germans. 

What is the explanation for this? Look 
back a moment. Consider the key to the 
congressional “mark American” resolution. 
It simply provides for affixing the inscrip- 
tion “U.S. of America,” in indelible print of 
a suitable size. It does not require the use 
of emblems or symbols which by. théir na- 
ture are expensive, and more important, in 
the testimony of experts worthless for the 
purpose intended. 

Indeed, as I have is from my father, the 
requirements of the congressional resolu- 
tion can be met without cost on all Govern- 
ment procured cargo if the Federal procuring 
officials would add a single line to the stand- 
ard marking instructions calling upon ven- 
dors or suppliers to insert the phrase “U.S. 
of “America” in bold, legible, and indelible 
lettering. This should be placed in an out- 
standing position on each container, unit, 
intermediate and master, preferably on both 
of the largest sidewalls. 

This would permit complete adherence to 
the expressed intent of the Congress and 
save the taxpayers a tremendous amount of 
money which is presently being wasted by 
the Pentagon and ICA. 

More than 3% years ago my father was 
separated from Government service after 
long and fathful employment. The reason 
given was “economy.” But he says the rea- 
son was that he refused to “desist” in in- 
viting attention to the lack of proper ac- 
tion on the part of responsible officials to 
follow through on your orders to give full 
effect to the worthy measure to “mark Am- 
erican.” He was upheld and your officials 
refuted, as to the lack of implementation of 
the congressional resolution, after a hear- 
ing before the U.S. Senate Interstate and 
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Foreign Commerce Committee on April 10, 
1956. 

Yet, despite this confirmation of his ver- 
acity, his former employer, the Department 
of the Army, has failed to reinstate him al- 
though you are told they have made inten- 
sive efforts to do so. 

Pointedly, the attached phostatic copy of 
a letter forwarded by the Army in reply to 
a letter addressed to you by the highly re- 
spected president of the Sportsmen’s Club 
of Sheepshead Bay will give you an insight 
intO buckpassing. The Under Secretary 
“has directed” it is said. Now you know and 
all of us who served in the military knows 
that if the Secretary issued a directive— 
that’s it—period. There are no ifs, ands, 
or buts. So somebody is being kidded and 
since a copy of the aforesaid letter from the 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Per- 
sonnel went back to you and more than 2 
months elapsed without action, it has to be 

ou. 
’ May I urge you to take a long searching 
look into this? , 
Cordially yours, 
JoHN J. SHAUGHNESSY, Jr. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 

Washington, D.C., March 13, 1959. 
Mr. FrEDERICK ALMOND, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. ALMOND: I have been asked to 
reply to your letter to the President, dated 
February 21, 1959. 

For a considerable period of time the De- 
partment of the Army has been making an 
intensive effort to find employment for Mr. 
Shaughnessy in the New York area. The 
problem is especially difficult at this time, 
since Army installations throughout that 
area are currently undergoing reductions in 
force. The Under Secretary of the Army 
has directed, however, that Mr, Shaughnessy 
be contacted with respect to any suitable 
vacancy that occurs in the future. 

Your interest in Mr. Shaughnessy is ap- 
preciated. 

Very truly yours, 
R. H. WILLey, 
Director of Civilian Personnel. 





[From the Tablet, July 4, 1959] 
MarK-AMERICAN SCANDAL 


If we’ve made no recent mention of the 
case of John J. Shaughnessy, of Brooklyn, 
founder of the congressionally approved cam- 
paign to mark all exports “made in the 
United States of America,” it’s not because 
we've lost interest. It’s because there’ve been 
no new developments. 

When the congressional resolution was 
“sabotaged by inaction,” Mr. Shaughnessy 
said so publicly, and was told to shut up or 
else. When he refused, the veteran civil 
service employee found his job abolished in 
1955 “for reasons of economy,” and he’s been 
getting the runaround from the Government 
ever since. 

A long list of “phony” excuses and broken 
promises. preceded the declaration of March 
13, 1959, that “the Under Secretary of the 
Army has directed that Mr. Shaughnessy be 
contacted with respect to any suitable va- 
cancy that occurs in the future * * * in the 
New York area.” 

On June 9, Mr. Shaughnessy was offered a 
job, if he were willing to move his family 
to Alexandria, Va., and accept almost $50 a 
week less than he was entitled to. He 
branded the offer as a “fake” and insisted offi- 
cials knew he would not. accept before they 
wrote to him. 

And so the scandal drags on, with the 
Brooklyn patriot having the support of every 
veterans, fraternal, and religious group which 
has investigated His case but, unfortunately, 
no support from the Government which he 
served with distinction in war and in peace. 
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Publishers’ Second-Class Mail Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
impelled to rise in reply to the recent 
remarks of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Ruopges] entered in the 
ReEcorpD on July 28, 1959, in support of 
H.R. 8433, introduced by him on that 
date to place an annual limitation on 
what he calls “publishers’ second-class 
mail subsidies. 

The gentleman takes the flat position 
that the present second-class rate struc- 
ture affords an unjustified subsidy to 
newspaper and magazine publishers. 

I think it is only fair to call to the at- 
tention of the House, at the outset, the 
fact that the cost statistics which orna- 
ment the gentleman’s remarks are sup- 
plied by the Post Office Department, 
itself. 

The publishers have time and again 
demonstrated the illusory character of 
the Department’s cost-accounting sys- 
tem. But it is not necessary to rely on 
the publishers alone for this demonstra- 
tion. 

A study of the record will show that 
this House has long ago learned that it 
must guard itself against so-called Post 
Office statistics. 

As recently as 1954, the Post Office 
Department conducted a survey based on 
over 2,000 interviews, the questions asked 
being, in the opinion of Congressman 
Dawson, of Illinois, chairman of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
so framed as to bring out what the De- 
partment wanted to prove. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, that committee 
found, as stated in its 1956 report— 
House Report No. 2914, 84th Congress, 
2d session, page 9—that “the timing of 
the survey to coincide with congressional 
consideration of legislation proposed by 
the Post Office Department to increase 
postage rates,” and the circumstances 
surrounding its confection, ‘strongly 
support the conclusion that the survey 
was made and distributed” in direct vio- 
lation of title 18, United States Code, 
section 1913. 

Perhaps, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is not aware of the 
total unreliability of data supplied to the 
Congress by the Post Office Department, 
for he asserted categorically, in his re- 
marks in support of his bill, that what 
he calls subsidies to the publishers—and 
I quote his own words—‘“are carefully 
hidden in the overall bookkeeping op- 
erations of the Post Office Depart- 
ment”—page 12377. 

For my own part, Mr. Speaker, I am 
entirely satisfied that it is really the 
excess revenues received by the Post 
Office Department over the cost of han- 
dling second-class mail matter, which, 
in the words of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, “are carefully hidden in 
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the overall bookkeeping operations of the - 


Post Office Department.” 

The system of accounting employed 
by the Post Office Department simply 
does not give appropriate consideration 
to the realtively low cost of handling 
second-class mail, which a proper ac- 
counting system would show. 

For instance, the Post Office account- 
ing system fails to take into account, 
the fact that, to save time, many pub- 
lishers themselves transport a large part 
of their newspapers from the place of 
publication thereof, to delivering post 
offices; so that the Post Office Depart- 
ment, while collecting second-class mail 
rates for the entire transportation serv- 
ice, performs no part of it whatever ex- 
cept minimal ultimate terminal delivery. 

It must be remembered, Mr. Speaker, 
that the present system of high zone 
rates on second-class mail matter, had 
its genesis in 1917, as a measure to raise 
revenue for the First World War. 

That bill was not referred to the Post 
Office Committee of this House for con- 
sideration. It went to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, asa revenue 
measure. 

As stated by one of my distinguished 
predecessors from Louisiana in this 
House, the Honorable J. Zach Spearing, 
of New Orleans, the 1917 postal revenue 
statute “was a war measure to seek addi- 
tional income from any and every 
source possible, including the Post Office 
Department”; and he said that the pub- 
lishers were to be commended for their 
patriotic attitude, because they “did not, 
at the time of the increases, make any 
complaint”—volume 69, CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, page 5783. 

But, Mr. Speaker, even at the time 
that the first of these measures to raise 
revenue through increases in second- 
class mail rates was being considered in 
this House, the principle of keeping those 
rates low to conform to our concept of a 
free press was being emphasized. 

At that time, for instance, Congress- 
man Mondell, of Wyoming, called the 
attention of the House to the fact that— 

We have here established a rule common 
to all English-speaking people the world 
over, common to democracies the world over 
of treating the dissemination of news, 
of ideas, of literature differently from the 
manner in which we treat the transportation 
of cotton and bacon and ham. (55 Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 2769.) 


At the same time, Congressman Mann, 
of Illinois, pointed out (55 CoNnGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 2765-2766) : 

We spend every year in the United States 
hundreds of millions of dollars in primary 
education and a very large amount in col- 
lege education for the youths. But the great 
educational force of the country is in the 
newspapers and magazines. * * * Now, no 
one would suggest that we close our schools 
by taxation for this purpose and spend it on 
the war. * * * The circulation of the news- 
papers and magazines throughout the coun- 
try, with their advertisements, has contri- 
buted more to the growth of business in this 
country, unparalleled in the world, than any 
other single factor, * * * We can raise suf- 
ficient money in other ways, without en- 
deavoring to lay the heavy hand of taxation 
upon those influences which have worked 
from the start for the best interests of the 
country. 
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Mr. Speaker, there can be no question 
that proper accounting will show that 
present second-class mail rates, with 
their special zone rates on advertising, 
are substantially in excess of the cost of 
handling mail matter of the second class 
in the post offices of the country. 

Advertising, Mr. Speaker, is the great 
force primarily responsible for the free- 
dom and independence of our press from 
undesirable influences. 

As conceded by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania in his address to this 
House just a few days ago—page 13277— 
“actually, the subscribers to these maga- 
zines would eventually pay for the in- 
creased postage costs.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is the subscribers to 
the newspapers and magazines who are 
paying the tax presently levied in the 
form of excess second-class postal rates 
on the advertising content of publica- 
tions passing through the mails. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that this tax 
on advertising is an infringement of 
the freedom of the press guaranteed by 
our Constitution to those subscribers. 

And I ‘submit further, Mr. Speaker, 
that any contemplated increase in over- 
all second-class postage rates, even in 
the guise of a limitation on so-called 
publishers’ second-class mail subsidies, 
would be an aggravated infringement of 
the same fundamental constitutional 
guarantee. 





Our Wonderful Giveaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, Mr. C. Wilson Har- 
der, provides. some views on the multi- 
billion-dollar foreign giveaway program 
that ought to be given attention by Con- 
gress and the taxpayers who foot the 
bills. 

I am pleased to present these views by 
Mr. Harder: 

In the days of Kipling’s British Empire 
whenever some colonial galloped up to re- 
port “Sahib, sahib, the natives are restless,” 
a battalion of the Right Royal Foot Pusil- 
iers, or some such outfit would be rushed to 
the scene where it would be handled with 
no nonsense. 

But the Empire has a much better way 
these days. If the colonial natives are not 
happy, the U.S. Treasury, supplied with dol- 
lars from taxes on American free enterprise, 
rushes into the breach to save colonialism 
and its profits for the Empire. 

At least this is all indicated in the report 
for 1958 just published by the International 
Cooperation Administration, or ICA, the cur- 
rent name for Washington's huge foreign 
giveaway operation. 

It is interesting to note that at the end of 
1958, ICA listed over 11,000 employees of 
which more than 9,000 were overseas some- 
where, and 143, classified as “unassigned 
complement” were presumably sitting 
around waiting for somebody to dream up 
a nice new boondoggle for them. 
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But this is not really the great paradox 
when the U.S. public seems to have accepted, 
at least by default, the fact that billions are 
being thrown around the world. 

But what really throws the chicken feath- 
ers in the fan is the reported fact that ICA 
has people on duty in British Guiana, Brit- 
ish Honduras, Jamaica, Surinam, and Trini- 
dad. ICA also has some people in British 
East Africa. In addition, there are a sizable 
number in some of the French colonies. 

Now there may be some excuse for Ameri- 
can giveaway experts to be in Trinidad. Not 
many years ago it was understood the fa- 
vorite song down there was rum and Coca- 
Cola. Now apparently there is no shortage 
of rum down there, but perhaps they need 
some free Coca-Cola. 

Thus, the Nation comes face to face with 
one of the weirdest facts of all about the 
entire weird worldwide giveaway programs. 

There is perhaps some excuse for helping 
out in a small, undeveloped independent na- 
tion that could use a friendly hahd right 
now. But to go into other nation’s colonies 
with ICA “fast buck’ boys seems quite ab- 
surd. 

The whole colonial system was based on 
the colonizing nation making a little profit 
out of the natives. If there was no profit, 
either the world power pulled out, or else 
sold to some other nation that figured it 
could do with the extra land. 

In fact, the United States picked up con- 
siderable choice real estate this way such as 
the lands in the Louisiana Purchase, Alaska, 
the Virgin Islands, to mention some. 

It is perhaps unfortunate this giveaway 
gimmick wasn’t thought of many years ago, 
because if it had, Texas might still be a 
Mexican colony, Davy Crockett would have 
lived to kill more bear, and the Alamo would 
have been ICA headquarters to pass out 
fresh new U.S. tax money every time the 
natives got restless. It would almost seem 
the early leaders who made this Nation great 
were either short of vision, or short of 
cash, 





The Blackmail Game Continues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
a penetrating analysis of a new twist in 
the propaganda put forth by Egypt’s dic- 
tator, Gamal Abdel Nasser. This anal- 
ysis appeared in the latest issue of 
Prevent World War III, No. 54, summer, 
1959, published by the Society for the 
Prevention of World War III, Inc., a 
nonprofit educational organization, 
located at 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y. Under the title “The 
Blackmail Game Continues,” Prevent 
World War III reveals the shallowness 
and hypocrisy of Nasser’s latest claim to 
be the great bulwark against Soviet in- 
filtration in the Middle East. As all of 
us know, it was Nasser who, in further- 
ing his Pan-Arabic ambitions, helped in 
no small way to open the Middle East to 
Soviet subversion. Now, he professes to 
be the great expert on Communist pene- 
tration and is trying to convince the 
West of his reliability. Meanwhile, as 
the article shows, Nasser continues his 
anti-Western propaganda and seeks to 
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discredit the United States and her 
allies both, in the Middle East and in 
Africa. 

I believe that this article deserves to 
be studied by all security-minded Amer- 
icans. 

THE BLACKMAIL GAME CONTINUES 


Under a full spread headline on its front 
page, the New York World Telegram and Sun 
carried a warning from President Nasser that 
the Soviet Union was out to swallow up the 
Middle East, Africa, and South America 
(April 16, 1959). Taking the form of an 
exclusive interview with Scripps-Howard cor- 
respondent, Henry N. Taylor, Nasser’s sen- 
sational revelations were obviously intended 
to produce a maximum impact on American 
public opinion. Yet, we have the feeling 
that his bombshell turned out to be a dud. 

The spectacle of Nasser assuming the role 
of the great expert on Communist aims and 
objectives, and educating the West on this 
subject is almost laughable. As though the 
West has been asleep all of these years while 
the tentacles of communism have reached 
out for new prey. 

SUDDEN AWAKENING 


Why this sudden awakening by Cairo’s 
strongman? What brings him to the posi- 
tion that he must now pose as the great 
crusader against bolshevism after having 
spent so many romantic moments in Mos- 
cow’s embrace? In a sense the answer is 
remarkably simple: Nasser is in trouble, His 
dreams of empire are beginning to lose their 
luster as his prospective victims seem to take 
on new strength. The Kings of Morocco, 
Libya, and Jordan, no longer appear to be 
trembling. He has been thoroughly repudi- 
ated and defied by Bourguiba, the President 
of Tunisia. His subversive adventures in 
Lebanon of last year came to naught as that 
proud people showed no intention of falling 
under Nasser’s heel. Syria, the so-called 
northern province of the United Arab Re- 
public, is a smouldering volcano. In re- 
peated efforts to unseat Premier Kassim, of 
Iraq, Nasser found the way blocked at every 
turn. For this failure he has not only 
become the target of scorn and derision 
throughout Iraq, but his stature in the Mid- 
die East has also been drastically reduced. 
The would-be superman has become flesh. 

Added to these fiascos is the souring ro- 
mance with the Soviets. This can very 
well end the generous handouts that he has 
received from Moscow. As the New York 
Times (April 4, 1959) observed, ‘Nasser was 
the hero of the Arab world. Today he is 
virtually isolated.” 

It is precisely at this time that Nasser 
turns to the West—just like the peddler 
who fails to sell the coat that is shopworn, 
but turns it inside out hoping that it will 
now attract a new buyer. The anti-Commu- 
nist line of Nasser is that and nothing 
more. For Nasser to pose as a friend of 
the West—as one who is very much con- 
cerned over U.S. interests in the Middle 
East—is the height of hypocrisy. 


ANTI-U.S, PROPAGANDA 


The organs of the Cairo propaganda ma- 
chine are a most reliable indicator of Nas- 
ser’s real attitudes toward the West. The 
hatred poured out by Cairo propagandists is 
in a class by itself. Indeed, many of the 
attacks against the President of the United 
States and the late Secretary of State Dul- 
les, are so low as to be unprintable. 

Because most Americans are “from Mis- 
souri” it is necessary to show them in black 
and white the boundless hate against the 
United States.and the West which pours 
forth from Cairo. Here are some statements 
chosen at random. 

Radio Cairo presents the United States to 
the Arab world as a venal Nation of colonial- 
ists. In this connection, the Wall Street 

¢ 
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Journal August 14, 1958 quoted from the 
Egyptian radio commentator, Mohammad 
Sahaf, “Since the end of World War II the 
policy of the American Government turned 
against all liberation movements in all parts 
of the world, fighting against the free lead- 
ers of oppressed nations and killing those 
who showed a tendency of being a headache 
to the plans of American imperialism.” 

Another Cairo commentator, Mohammad 
Abdel Kader, described the United States 
as being ‘‘made of the refuse of all nations 
of the world molded together into a solid 
mass of crime and grafts and corruption.” 
He described U.S. Middle Eastern policy as 
“the policy of political prostitution and 
vagrancy of those gathered in America from 
the scum of the earth.” 


NASSER SPEAKS 


Nasser himself has displayed his venom 
against the United States on a number of 
occasions. In a statement to an Egyptian 
newspaper (Sept. 9, 1957), he denounced the 
United States and accused it of trying to 
dominate the Middle East under cover of the 
growing Communist danger in that area. “I 
experienced American policy for 5 years,” 
he said. He concluded “that those 5 years 
taught him that the United States had one 
plan above all, that is, to convert the Mid- 
dle East into an American zone of in- 
fluence.” 
¢ On February 27, 1958, Nasser delivered a 
speech harping on the theme that the Arab 
people were being sold down the river by a 
clique of Arab collaborators of imperial- 
ism. These so-called collaborators, Nasser 
screamed, were betraying their country so as 
to please their imperialist masters and the 
dollar. 

On April 9, 1958, Nasser told a correspond- 
ent for the Columbia Broadcasting System 
that the United States was “giving itself 
rights which the old empires gave them- 
selves when they asked countries which they 
dominated by force of arms, about every- 
thing they want in their towns and vil- 
lages.” Concluding his remarks in this 
particular interview, Nasser said, “the United 
States regards itself the natural heir to the 
colonialists in the Middle East.” It should 
be noted that this interview with a US. 
correspondent took place just about a year 
before his latest statement on how con- 
cerned he was over the U.S. position in 
the Middle East vis-a-vis the Soviets. 

On September 3, 1958, Nasser publicly 
denounced U.S. policy in the Far East and 
accused the United States of direct aggres- 
sion against Communist China. 

“All that America announces and all the 
reiteration. of its propaganda machine in 
this respect are but a misleading pose and 
hocus-pocus. The statements made by 
Rountree and other American officials will 
not deceive us, because we have experienced 
American policy, its trends, and its crimes 
against us and humanity as a whole. * * * 

“If we review the steps taken by Wash- 
ington—namely, enabling CARE to offer 
meals to Egyptian students and resuming 
participation in the program to improve rural 
services—and also review the steps which 
we are supposed to take in return, we realize 
that these ridiculous moves should not be 
cited as @ means of rectifying the many 
wrongs committed by the United States, 
which has caused aggression, war, bloodshed, 
and world tension.” (Radio Cairo, Dec. 11, 
1958.) 

“Western imperialism has been the ob- 
stacle to peaceful coexistence.” (Al-Gom- 
houriya, Cairo daily, quoted by Radio Cairo, 
Jan. 7, 1959.) 

“It is expected that President Eisenhower 
will inform Mikoyan that the Western allies 
are not prepared to leave Berlin or make a 
neutral state out of Germany. This was a 
proposal submitted by the U.S.S.R., aimed 
at the unification of Germany and its trans- 
formation into a neutral state. 
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“This Western attitude is intransigent. 
* ¢ * Itconfirms that Western policy is im- 
perialistic and exploitative, and that it aims 
at the perpetuation of international tension 
which might lead to a clash and war.” (Cairo 
newspaper, Ash-Shab, Jan. 12, 1959.) 

We could go on quoting from Nasser’s 
statements and from the Government-con- 
trolled press and radio where the United 
States is taken to task and smeared as the 
chief exploiter of the Arabs. However, we 
think the above quotes are sufficient to show 
the direction of Nasser’s thinking. 


AFRICA 


Now that we have shown how deep rooted 
and bitter is Cairo’s hatred toward the West 
in general, and the United States in par- 
ticular, we can proceed to examine the essen- 
tial points made by Nasser in his interview 
with the New York World Telegram corre- 
spondent. Nasser declared that the Commu- 
nists were not only plotting to take over 
the Middle East and the virgin continent of 
Africa, but would employ these conquests as 
a springboard to South America and thus 
isolate the United States. As though our 
State Department has been unaware of Com- 
munist designs. While Nasser sheds croco- 
dile tears for the fate of the United States, 
he has been conspiring to do the very same 
things which he charges to his erstwhile 
Communist friends. 

That Nasser regards the continent of Africa 
as Cairo’s special preserve is a notorious fact, 
Nasser has alluded to this in his own book, 
“The Philosophy of Revolution,” and it will 
be found in other authoritative Egyptian 
sources. In the No. 52 issue of Prevent 
World War III, the society dealt at length 
with this subjéct under the title “Africa: 
Egypt’s Dream of Empire.” The sources cited 
in that article describe Egypt’s plans to 
take over Africa under the guise of liberating 
the black man from white colonial rule. 

Africa’s place in Nasser’s dream of empire 
was made clear by the authoritative Egyp- 
tian newspaper, Al Goumhouria, “Let Egypt 
breed and multiply itself. Egypt is destined 
to expand, to develop and to bloom. We 
have to look toward the future and not 
the present. Let us not forget that we live 
in an underpopulated Africa whose vast ex- 
panse with all of its economic potential will 
at some future time be in our possession.” 

The Cairo Weekly “Akher Saa” (February 
18, 1959) wrote “the Territory of the Arab 
States can expand along the Nile into the 
heart of the African continent, and by way 
of Sudan they will be able to penetrate into 
those countries still under imperialist in- 
fluence and help them throw off the foreign 
yoke.” 

The Cairo propaganda machine works 
around the clock inciting Africans against 
the white population. The incitements go 
beyond all the bounds of ordinary propa- 
ganda. They encourage murder, assassina- 
tion, arson, and sabotage. It is significant, 
too, that this propaganda has more and more 
cast the United States in the role of chief 
exploiter of the African peoples. Here are 
some choice statements broadcast to Africa 
in Swahili, one of the most widely spoken of 
African languages. 

“The European imperialist states have 
found that there is no way to repay their 
wealthy colleague, America, but to lower 
their poverty-stricken buckets down the 
African wells of riches and plenty. America 
is a real Jew in matters of lending and ex- 
torting usurjous interest, and as the debt 
owed it by Europeafh states mounts daily and 
repayment prospects are slender, it has be- 
come necessary to make room for America 
in those parts of Africa dominated by Eu- 
ropean states which are indebted to America, 
so that Americans can take a hand iu the 
companies’ and governments’ plans aimed 
at squeezing the wealth from Africa at the 





‘price of poverty for us Africans” (February 


2, 1958). 
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In a -broadcast in Arabic to the Middle 
East (December 1, 1958) Cairo propaganda 
contrasted the roles of the Soviet Union and 
Red China and that of the United States in 
Africa: “The events in the Congo should be 
an eye opener to other imperialists dominat- 
ing the African countries. The outcome is 
known to these imperialist dogs who are al- 
ways blaming communism to conceal their 
own domination. * * * 

“Peoples of Africa, open your eyes, wake 
up, be united, make a joint step forward, 
wage war on the imperialists and wage war 
on the dogs who are sucking your blood and 
squeezing your wealth. Do not give in be- 
fore the aggression of the white dog.” 

In another broadcast (December 8, 1958), 
the United States was denounced as the 
“spearhead” of imperialism. Discussing the 
African “liberation” movement, this broad- 
cast said: “American imperialism has in fact 
begun to make serious attempts to dominate 
this ancient continent. For this purpose it 
has established war bases in many African 
countries and concluded agreements with its 
imperialist allies through which it will ex- 
ploit the abundant oil wealth in the Algerian 
desert.” 

Thus, while Nasser sounds the alarm 
against Communist penetration in Africa, his 
own agents are moving forward and doing 
everything possible to defame U.S. motives in 
the eyes of the African peoples. 

INTRIGUE IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Nasser’s concern for the U.S. position in 
South America is also phony. From time 
to time Cairo reports conditions of alleged 
exploitation in South America at the hands 
of the North American “imperialists.” When 
Vice President Nixon was stoned by mobs 
during his South American tour last year, 
the Cairo propagandists could hardly contain 
their glee. 

An example of how Cairo looks upon South 
America may be seen from a report in the 
newspaper, Ash-Shab (March 5, 1959). Dis- 
cussing anti-U.S. demonstrations in Bolivia, 
this Nasser mouthpiece alleged that Bolivia 
is merely a military base for the Pentagon 
and dominated by “American monopolies.” 
The newspaper further stated: “The people 
of Bolivia revolt in order to get rid of slavery, 
domination and American exploitation. In 
fact, the revolution of the Bolivian people is 
a part of the comprehensive revolution of 
all the States of Latin America, aimed at 
ridding themselves of the domination and 
exploitation of the United States. The 
Bolivian people will undoubtedly attain their 
aim. Neither America’s military base nor 
its monopolizing domination will be of use 
to it. And this will not succeed in stopping 
the wheel of historical evolution. The people 
will inevitably be victorious and will lead a 
liberated honorable life.” 

The. phraseology could have easily ap- 
peared in Moscow's Pravda. Nor is this all. 
Nasser hopes to embarrass the United States 
by trying to influence the oil policy of South 
American governments. Just as Nasser seeks 
to control the oil resources of the Middle 
East so as to place western Europe at his 
mercy, s0 does he envisage the day when the 
United States will be placed in the same 
position with respect to oil imports from 
South America. 

As everyone knows, Nasser has been a 
violent opponent of the Baghdad Pact. At 
the opening session of the Union Council 
of the UAR in the fall of last year Nasser 
declared: “‘We thank Goa that this meeting 
has been convened at a time when the Bagh- 
dad Pact, which was created to sow dissen- 
sion in the Arab nation, destroy it, and ren- 
der it weak, has itself been destroyed.” 
This is a typical Nasser diatribe against the 
pact. He has scorned at the idea that the 
pact was designed to prevent further Com- 
munist expansion. As a matter of fact, it 
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was precisely Nasser’s fanatical opposition 
and intrigue against the pact that brought 
him into the good graces of Moscow. Ever 
since Moscow and Cairo have closely co- 
operated to undermine the foundations of 
the pact and so open the gates to Com- 
munist infiltration in the Middle East. 

However, in his World Telegram inter- 
view, Nasser pretends to be very much con- 
cerned, lest the pact be seriously weakened 
by Soviet intrigue! Conveniently forgetting 
what he has told the Arab masses over the 
years, i.e., that the Baghdad Pact was pri- 
marily aimed against them, Nasser told his 
interviewer that the Pact’s purpose was to 
“contain Communism within Russia, Eastern 
Europe and China.” Only a facile tongue 
could portray the Baghdad Pact as a grave 
sin against the Arab people and then praise 
it as a bulwark against communism. 

The interview in the World-Telegram is 
studded with pleas that the United States 
“meet Arab nationalism half way. * * *” 
Does Nasser forget that it was the United 
States, above all, which supported his coup 
d’Etat in 1953? Does he forget that it was 
the United States who persuaded the British 
to leave Suez? Does he forget that it was 
the United States which played a decisive 


role in stopping the Anglo-French military 
action in 1956? Finally, does he forget that 
it was the United States which has con- 


tributed tens of millions of dollars in aid tc 
Arab States, including Egypt? 

The fact is that the United States has been 
@ consistent champion of the rights of the 
Arab peoples. The United States has more 
than met Arab nationalism more than “haif 
way.” But how long can any self respecting 
state submit to the blackmail concealed un- 
der nationalistic slogans? The brand of na- 
tionalism emanating from Egypt is soaked 
through and through with a ferocious hatred 
toward the West and the United States. 


NASSER’S ECONOMIC HEADACHES 


Just as he has become more isolated po- 
litically, so does Nasser find his economic po- 
sition in difficult straits. As noted by the 
Christian Science Monitor (April 23, 1959), 
Cairo’s foreign exchange resources stand in 
danger of being wiped out. Due to Nasser’s 
commercial policies, Egypt has now been 
brought “very close to what, in the West, 
would be called bankruptcy.” This, too, 
explains his sudden discovery of Communists 
all around him. It is a line with which he 
hopes to attract more American dollars. 

There was a time when Cairo regarded 
American aid as the means by which coun- 
tries have lost their freedom. Less than a 
month before Nasser gave his interview, one 
of his commentators declared “There is no 
difference between dollar and ruble slavery” 
(March .29, 1959). However, Nasser’s finan- 
cial difficulties have impelled him to swallow 
his “principles.” He told Mr. John A. Ken- 
nedy, publisher of the Sioux Falls Argus 
Leader (New York Times, May 19, 1959), that 
he welcomed American private investment in 
Egypt. <As regards needed funds for the 
completion of Egypt’s 5-year development 
plan, Nasser said “we will take that money 
from anywhere we can get it.” 

The blackmail contained in this last state- 
ment is implicit. Indeed, in the New York 
World-Telegram interview, he declared that 
unless the United States showed more un- 
derstanding toward Cairo, Communist and 
Arab policy would “very likely” coincide 
again. This gives the real game away. ‘For 
Nasser, in his desperate situation, is willing 
to strike any and all kinds of bargains. 
Nevertheless, he is careful not to burn his 
bridges. Obviously, if he cut himself off 
completely from Moscow, his bargaining 
power with the West would beeome nil, just 
as his value in Moscow's eyes would be con- 
siderably reduced, were he to turn com- 
pletely to the West. 
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It is an old and a most profitable game 
that has been played over and over again 
by unscrupulous dictators and demagogues. 

WORKING BOTH SIDES 


That Nasser knows how to work both sides 
of the street needs hardly to be demon- 
strated by this time. In 1958, during his 
visit to the Soviet Union, he told Khrush- 
chev: “We have found friends in the Soviet 
Union, selfiess cooperation without any con- 
ditions or obligations degrading our na- 
tional dignity.” 

On January 1, 1959, Nasser sent the fol- 
lowing cable in reply to a greeting from 
Khrushchev: “I have gratefully and appre- 
ciatively received your cable, which carried 
on your behalf and on the behalf of the 
Soviet Government the truest congratula- 
tions and noblest feelings on the occasion 
of the signing of the High Dam agreement 
between the Soviet Union and the UAR dele- 
gations. The Soviet Union’s real assistance 
and appreciated effort in this respect is met 
by us with veneration and esteem.” 

As regards Soviet aid to Egypt, Nasser told 
the Indian magazine Blitz: “I can say with- 
out reservation that I do not remember any 
event in which they tried to exploit the 
hardships which face us.” 

Parenthetically, it should be noted that 
it was in this same interview with the In- 
dian magazine that Nasser dusted off Hitler’s 
pet libel against the Jews, the so-called 
protocols of Zion. 


NASSERISM UNMASKED 


It is an oversimplification to explain the 
present spilt between Moscow and Cairo on 
the basis of communism versus anticommu- 
nism. The slogans should not blind us to 
the fact that this is a power struggle between 
Soviet imperialistic designs and the empire 
builder from Cairo. When Nasser denounces 
Khrushchev for “interference in our affairs” 
he really means that the Soviet Premier has 
put a serious crimp in his plans to absorb 
Iraq. Yet, even in denouncing Khrushchev 
he complained that the Kremlin showed no 
appreciation for the fact that he, above all, 
prevented the establishment of Western mis- 
sile bases “aimed against the Socialist world 
and the Communist world.” On the other 
hand, in his interview in the World Tele- 
gram, Nasser chided the United States for 
failing to appreciate the fact that through 
his taking over of Syria, Communist domina- 
tion of that country was averted. Thus, we 
find Nasser speaking through both sides of 
his mouth as only a dictator can do. The 
fact that Nasser can make these switches 
with such..case, shows how utterly bereft he 
is of principle. 

The former commander of the Arab Legion, 
John Glubb, wrote “Colonel Nasser is per- 
sonally charming. He is delightfully frank 
and sincere in appearance, but he is always 
telling lies.” 

It is in the nature of Nasser’s leadership 
that he must keep the pot poiling. Those in 
the West who may be impressed by Nasser’s 
latest crusade, ought to keep in mind a wise 
observation made not so long ago by Walter 
Lippmann with respect to Nasser: “The crux 
of the Nasser problem is that his position in 
Egypt and his influence in the Arab world 
would soon collapse if he agreed to negotiate 
and to abide by settlements with the West- 
ern nations. He must remain in rebellion 
against them, never for long allowing the 
conflict to subside. He needs the tension of 
international, indeed of interracial, struggle. 
He needs ‘t to maintain among the Arab 
masses the image of himself as their cham- 
pion. He needs the tension also for his 
political survival at home, to divert his rivals 
who conspire against him, and as a distrac- 
tion for the people.” 
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Continuance of Interstate 
Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, there 
is growing concern in the State of Mis- 
souri over the failure of the Congress to 
provide legislation to assure the con- 
tinuance of the interstate highway pro- 
gram. I have often expressed my own 





concern in press reports to Missouri- 


newspapers and there has resulted a 
ground swell of public opinion which is 
reflected in many newspaper editorials 
published in Missouri newspapers. 

This is, of course, a problem of national 
scope but I would like to call to the at- 
tention of the Senate the ever-mounting 
fear of Missourians that the dream of a 
vast system of high-speed, interstate 
highways is to be left to wither away. I, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD several Missouri newspaper edi- 
torials. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

[From the Joplin (Mo.) Globe, July 30, 1959} 
VoTe HicGHWAY FUNDS 


It is to be hoped that Congress before it 
adjourns will get around to bolstering the 
highway-building fund so that construction 
of the Interstate System can proceed along 
the lines intended. If there is to be such a 
system built there should be no piddling 
around about it. 

Already the failure of Congress to act has 
resulted in some disruption of road planning 
in Missouri, as in other States. For example, 
the State highway commission has canceled 
a contract letting scheduled for this week 
because the backlog of Federal funds is not 
sufficient to guarantee payment of the Gov- 
ernment’s share in the projects. 

Results of such action could become very 
serious, and quickly. While present projects 
will be completed, the fact that no new ones 
will be started will disrupt planning by con- 
tractors and result eventually in a layoff of 
employees. 

A direct result, too, and one that would 
affect Cape Girardeau would be the reduc- 
tion in the demand for cement crushed stone 
and similar products used in highway 
construction. 

Since Missouri has been at the front among 
the States cooperating in getting the Inter- 
State system underway the effect of the 
dwindling Federal money supply is being 
felt earlier, but what has happened in this 
State will also occur in all the others. 

_ This being true, then Congress ought to be 
doing something and not let the road pro- 
gram bog down. It is going to take a long 
time to finish it anyway and it ought not be 
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delayed by obstacles that can be overcome 
if the legislators are so minded. 


[From the Cape Girardeau Southeast Mis- 
sourian, July 29, 1959] 


HicHway Stowpown Is HEre 


Unless Congress acts speedily at this ses- 
sion to provide more interstate highway 
funds, projected construction work on the 
interstate route between Joplin and Spring- 
field will be delayed. Also retarded will be 
widening and resurfacing of highway 66 
from Joplin to the Kansas State line, on the 
primary system. 

This sad state of affairs, to bring it down 
to the local effects, results from the stale- 
mate in Washington. It is confirmed by 
William M. Robertson, a Joplin member of 
the State highway commission, following 
drastic action earlier this week by Rex M. 
Whitton, chief engineer of the highway de- 
partment, in ordering postponement of up- 
coming contract lettings in all parts of the 
State, by authority of the commission. 

It comes down to this situation. The Fed- 
eral trust fund out of which comes appro- 
priations to reimburse the States for the 
Federal road work is going broke. And, 
since the State cannot depend upon drawing 
future funds from it, the State must cur- 
tail Federal aid construction contracts. The 
situation is further complicated in Missouri 
because the recent legislature refused the 
highway department a gas tax increase, even 
though construction and maintenance costs 
have skyrocketed. 

This does not mean that all road work 
will be closed down. Projects under con- 
tract will be carried on, including the urban 
job on West Seventh Street in Joplin. The 
State highway commission simply is taking 
the very sound position that it cannot spend 
money it does not have, or is not pledged. 
Therefore, it is ordering a drastic slowdown 
until it finds out where it stands financially. 
It could hardly do anything else. 

President Eisenhower warned Congress as 
early as last January of the impending in- 
terstate road crisis, with depletion of funds, 
and recommended an increase of 444 cents a 
gallon in the Federal gasoline tax in order to 
carryon. As recently as this week the House 
Ways and Means Committee turned this 
proposition down. — 

Whether the Congress will find an alter- 
native financing plan in the remaining weeks 
of the session is uncertain. The interstate 
program as originally set up some 3 years 
ago was geared to a pay-as-you-go plan 
which was sound. Trouble is the revenues 
didn’t meet the cost. 

It is most regrettable, but it may be that 
the entire Federal-State road program will 
have to be slowed down and spread over & 
longer period of years. Locally this would 
mean that the Joplin-Springfield link in the 
Interstate System, originally scheduled for 
completion in 1962, would have an indefinite 
completion date, and that other primary 
projects in this region would be retarded. 
{From the Sedalia (Mo.) Democrat, July 30, 

1959} 
A RovuGH RoapD AHEAD 

With Congress now on the downhill side 
of this session, the major pieces of legisla- 
tion still remain to be enacted. 

This, of course, is not a situation that 
makes the 86th Congress any different from 


its predecessors. And it is about this time 
that the President may begin applying a 
little pressure to the recalcitrant lawmakers. 

Most important legislation in this session 
would seem to be in the labor-management 
field. All parties agree that some kind of 
bill is needed to control abuses on both sides. 
This item has-been kicked about the Halls 
of Congress since it convened last January. 

President Eisenhower himself, in an inter- 
view the other day, gave it first priority 
among three bills he said he particularly 
wanted from Congress. 

While disclaiming that he has any plans of 
drawing up a must list for Congress, the 
President next mentioned a 1'4-cent-a-gal- 
lon increase in Federal gasoline taxes to 
finance continued highway construction in 
the massive interstate freeway system. Pre- 
viously Congress had been warned that a 
9-month suspension of construction might 
be necessary if additional revenue were not 
provided for. It doesn’t take much imagi- 
nation to realize what such a suspension will 
mean in the employment field across the 
country let alone the impact on the con- 
struction companies which geared them- 
selves to the long-range program of highway 
building by investing millions in roadbuild- 
ing equipment. 

Sensible answers to this phase of the na- 
tional economy must necessarily be found 
to keep the highway programs moving. But 
Congress so far has tried to find some way 
around hiking gasoline taxes. \ 

Third on the President’s extemporary list 
was the enactment of a farm program that 
would control surpluses, now bulging in 
multimillion-dollar amounts in warehouses 
across the Nation. This he termed “terribly 
important.” 

This is a knotty problem that no President 
or Congress has been able to solve. Con- 
gress has already passed two bills—one for 


‘wheat and one for tobacco—which the Presi- 


dent vetoed, calling them harmful to the 
country. 

The approaching dog days of August 
promise to make things hot in the Nation's 
Capital. And it won’t all be from the 
weather. 





{From the Cape Girardeau Southeast 
Missourian, Aug. 1, 1959] 
Tue INTERSTATE RoapD SystEM 

Many people are puzzled as to why the 
Federal interstate highway building pro- 
gram, started off with a bang by Congress a 
year ago, seems to be in trouble now because 
of lack of enthusiam by the legislators for 
it. If it was needed then, that need still 
exists. If Congress repudiates the program 
then what about the pledges made to the 
States, like Missouri, which already has called 
off one contract letting because of the lack 
of Federal funds? 

Because of the growing interest in the 
program, the Missourian is pleased to present 
the following explanation from the Kansas 
City Star, which may help to clear the at- 
mosphere: 

THE GREAT HIGHWAY DREAM FADES IN CONGRESS 


There is immediate danger that the great 
national highway program may turn out to 
have been a politcal hoax. As of now it 
seems to be as ephemeral as the hot air given 
the program on Capitol Hill. 
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One group in Congress appears to be quite 
ready to shut off all Federal highway funds 
for 1 year and to shut down construction 
on the Interstate System for 2 years. These 
are strict adherents of the so-called trust 
fund which was set up to limit construction 
to the revenue of certain taxes that were 
allocated to the fund. 

As a recession measure for 2 years, Con- 
gress spent far more than current tax in- 
come which some Members regarded as 
drawing on the future of the fund. To re- 
store the money now would require the long 
suspension of road building. After the sus- 
pension the allocated taxes would produce 
revenue for only a little more than half the 
current construction rate. 

If these resistant Members of Congress 
have their way the Federal Government 
won't build enough to keep up with the an- 
nual increase in motor cars. They would 
show no progress against traffic congestion 
in our generation. 

The chief hope is in another group of Con- 
gressmen that wants to push full speed 
ahead. Yet most of these Members have 
hesitated to vote highway taxes to support 
the full program. They would like to allo- 
cate more of present motor vehicle tax money 
to the fund or continue to draw on the future 
income from general taxes. All suggested 
alternatives to new taxes would have the 
end effect of increasing the national debt. 

A third congressional group proposes a 
compromise between the alternatives of full- 
scale construction and a shut-down. Con- 
gressmen of this view would latch onto 
enough money to keep the program going at 
a seriously reduced rate. 

At this stage, you can’t count on anything. 
Congress has so far failed to produce the 
money to back $500 million of commitments 
made to the State last year. If it doesn’t 
produce the money the States will be unable 
to make prompt payments for some work 
now under construction. Not in the many 
years of Federal participation has Congress 
ever failed to deliver the money after funds 
had been apportioned. Presumably it will 
honor its commitments this time, but noth- 
ing is certain. 

Where are the dreams ef yesterday? Do 
you remember the fine fervor of Congress 
when it caught the vision of a great system 
of expressways that would conneet nearly all 
U.S. cities of 100,000 population? Congress 
set out to build by the tax method high- 
ways as fine as any ever built by tolls. But 
even as Congressmen talked big they chiseled 
on the program. They accepted unrealisti- 
cally low estimates of costs and made high 
estimates of the income that would be pro- 
duced by the skimpy taxes allocated to the 
fund. 

A year later the wide gap between costs 
and income became apparent and Congress 
was shocked. Congressmen talked and talked 
about the big program but consistently re- 
fused to vote new taxes. You can’t build 
superhighways with hot air. 


[From the Jefferson City (Mo.) Post 
Tribune, July 5, 1959] 


HicHWay TROUBLE AHEAD 


. The Federal interstate highway program is 
not exactly bowling along, and the Washing- 
ton lawmakers can’t seem to get worked up 
about it. 

When the program was established in 1956, 
one of the main ideas was that it should 
stand on its own two feet financially. 

A highway trust fund was created, and 
into this pour various types of highway user 
taxes. The legislators even wrote a provision 
into the law forbidding the use of general 
government revenues for this purpose. 

At the depth of the recession, however, 
Congress in its anxiety to promote recovery 
let the program briefly tap general funds 
to speed construction. 
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That left the program with the necessity 
of one day paying back the money to the 
general treasury. On top of that, advancing 
prices had materially enlarged that pro- 
gram’s total long-range cost. 

Faced with this pihch, President Eisen- 
hower recommended an increase in the Fed- 
eral gasoline tax to keep interstate road- 
building at full tilt. But the move brought 
quick protest from many sources. 

Congress thus far has been sternly 
opposed to boosting the gas tax. This means 
that unless it allows the program to dip 
liberally into general funds, the highly 
touted ‘interstate system is bound to suffer 
serious delays. 

Even at the fastest pace, the program is 
in danger of being outdated by America’s 
valuting traffic volume. 

This prospect is real. Any inaction or 
shunting of responsibility which leads to 
major delay is likely to compound the prob- 
lem many times. 


The Crisis in the Caribbean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the able Ambassador of the 
United States to Mexico, the Honorable 
Ropert C. HI, recently delivered an 
address on the Caribbean crisis before 
the Rotary Club of Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. I feel that all the Members of 
Congress would be interested in seeing 
this address and I am placing it in the 
Recorp that it might be available to 
them. 


Ambassador Hill has done an out- 
standing job in Mexico and has brought 
to an all-time high the good feeling and 
mutual confidence between these two 
neighboring Republics, He had prev- 
iously served as Asmbassador to Costa 
Rico an@ San Salvador, and as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State under the late 
great Secretary, Hon. John Foster Dulles. 

Ambassador Hill is a close student of 
the Caribbean and all the Latin Ameri- 
can States, and has become one of our 
Government’s able advisers. 

The address follows: 

Tue CRISIS IN THE CARIBBEAN 


(Remarks prepared for delivery by the Hon- 
orable Robert C. Hill, U.S. Ambassador to 
Mexico, before the Rotary Club of Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex., on July 23, 1959) 


When I received your kind invitation to 
speak before the Rotary Club of Albuquer- 
que, I accepted the honor with pleasure. I 
have had many warm associations, as you 
may know, with your organization. Last 
year I had the privilege of addressing the 
annual convention of Rotary International 
in Dallas, Tex. At that time, I sat on the 
speaker's platform looking out at the thous- 
ands of Rotarians assembled from every 
corner ofthe free world; I listened to the 
reports of Rotarian global plans and accom- 
plishments. Then—more than ever—the 
full significance of your motto, “Service 
Above. Self,” became important to me. 
Since then, never have I seen a Rotary 
emblem or a Rotary notice that those in- 
spiring words—‘Service Above Self”—did 
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not cross my mind and make me realize my 
own responsibility. 

I was pleased to accept this invitation 
because it gave me an opportunity to come 
back to the beautiful and progressive State 
of New Mexico, the home of the yucca 
flower, the road runner, and the pifion tree. 
Here is a State with the friendliest of ties 
and a close cultural background with the 
Republic of Mexico, where presently I have 
the honor to represent the United States. 
My knowledge of the State of New Mexico 
stems first from two good friends: Senator 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON and Senator DENNIS 
CHAVEZ. 

Being here in Albuquerque today also 
brings back pleasant associations I have 
had with the late Representative FERNANDEZ 
and with Representative DEMPSEY. 

When I speak of your State, I must also 
pay tribute to the many men.and women in 
New Mexico who in their defense work are 
performing dedicated service for the United 
States. I also congratulate all those re- 
sponsible for having brought about the tre- 
mendous progress and expansion in your 
State since the war. 

I owe sincere thanks to the Rotary Club 
of Albuquerque for affording me an oppor- 
tunity to discuss with you a serious problem 
in the Caribbean. At the present time, 
many responsible people in the hemisphere 
are concerned about Communist infiltration 
in this important area. 

It has been my good fortune to work in 
Latin America for several years. As a result, 
I have come to respect and admire this pro- 
gressive hemisphere and its people. It is 
an area that has an unlimited future. All 
of us who live in the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere have unusual opportunities if past 
prejudices and mistakes can be forgotten. 

The peoples of this vast and powerful part 
of the world should strive to walk the road 
toward the future together—united eco- 
nomically, united politically, and united in 
our common aspirations. 

The United States must do its part in the 
hemisphere to take the peaks and valleys out 
of the economic picture. Latin American 
countries not only want progress, they are 
demanding it, and it is in our deepest na- 
tional interest to recognize this and to find 
the means to cooperate to the mutual ad- 
vantage of all hemispheric nations, 

To some people it may appear as though 
Western Hemisphere problems are less ur- 
gent than others facing the free world. In 
my opinion, they are no less urgent. They 
are of critical importance and they must be 
treated accordingly. 

For many years, the Communists have 
continued their constant efforts to creep into 
the inner structure of governments in this 
hemisphere. This is the same tactic used 
in their efforts at subversion in Europe, the 
Middle East and Asia. Anyone who knows 
anything about communism realizes that you 
must be forever vigilant against Communist 
attempts to undermine freedoms and claim 
legitiate revolutions as their own. 

At the present time, there exists a grave 
situation in the important area of the Carib- 
bean. It has so concerned the Organization 
of American States that this important or- 
ganization has seen fit to call a meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers in Santiago, Chile, in 
August to discuss the mounting crisis. Some 
of us who have labored in the hemisphere 
have seen communism developing for many 
years. At the U.S. Ambassador’s Conference 
held in El Salvador in April of this year, the 
conferees adopted recommendations which 
led to the successful action of the Organiza- 
tion of American States Peace Committee in 
reestablishing some degree of peace and sta- 
bility in certain threatened areas of the 
Caribbean. 

The Organization of American States—this 
great inter-American system for preserving 
the peace of the hemisphere and for work- 
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ing cooperatively together on mutual prob- 

lems—has been often described.as the most 

. solid international organization of free peo- 
ples on earth. In my opinion, this interna- 

—, - tional organization deserves the support of 

all of us in the Western Hemisphere. 

You will recall that in 1947 the Inter- 

American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
é known as the Rio Pact, was signed in Brazil 
» “ by the various member nations of the Organ- 
5 ization of American States. This treaty pro- 
vides for collective action to maintain peace 
and security within the hemisphere and to 
defend the Americas against any aggression 
from without. This pact was a striking 
demonstration of the trust and confidence 
enjoyed among the members of the inter- 
American system. 
‘° The inter-American system is based on 
certain fundamental principles, the most im- 
portant of which are: the recognition of the 
sovereign equality of states, the duty to set- 
tle disputes by peaceful means, and the doc- 
st , trine of nonintervention—that is, that no 
state shall have a right to interfere in the 
internal affairs of another. 

. However, we must all of us recognize that 
this problem of Communist aggression 
against our freedom and security is one that 
must be brought into the open, As you 

4 know, communism is an international con- 
Pn ’ spiracy bent upon the domination of the 

: world. There is an old saying that a hound 

. dog can’t chase two rabbits at the same 

time. Neither can a citizen of any country 

serve. Communist interests and those of his 
~ § own nation. I say a cooperative solution 
must be found for combating the inroads 
of communism without breaking faith with 
the great principles upon which our inter- 

American system is founded. 

Recently, there has been a revolution in 
one of the Caribbean countries, a revolu- 

. tion which brought in its wake considerable 

unrest and turmoil throughout the area. 

The United States has recognized this new 

regime and desires the friendliest of rela- 

; tions. 
The United States has no desire to inter- 

- fere in the internal affairs of this, or any 

f : other nation. But in my opinion, all respon- 
ay sible leaders of the hemisphere should rec- 
ognize the creeping danger of communism 
a that is presently in evidence in the Carib- 

bean and then do something about it. 

° ‘The Russian people, too, once had a demo- 
cratic revolution, a revolution which surged 
up from the people themselves. This took 

t» place in March 1917, only to be overthrown 

Q the following November by a small group of 
- hard-core Communist conspirators. This 

last was not a popular revolution of the 

‘ people; it was a naked seizure of power, a 
- coup d’etat against the democratically or- 

iented Russian republic born the previous 

- March of an authentic popular revolution. 

No amount of Communist rewriting of his- 

4 tory, no amount of Baron Munchausen fak- 

: ery and lies can ever hide that fact. In 

place of the infant Russian republic was 

erected a monolithic Soviet state, a. Com- 
munist system of existence dictated by un- 
principled men mad with power. 

¥ / You may ask why I dwell on these his- 

torical truths. After all, that was back in 
: 1917, some 42 years ago. Ancient history, 

. you might almost say. But that is the 

- crux of the matter. As time goes by, people 

are prone to forget the facts and tend to 

A ' accept the Soviet swindle that their so-called 
‘ revolution erupted from the Russian people. 

History proves it did not. . 

| ‘Through the years, we have seen this pat- 

tern repeated in many countries, with the 

communists seeking to take over in any rev- 
olutionary situation springing from wide- 
spread public support. 

% The Mexican Revolution of 1910 wa’ the 

uprising of an entire nation in mass dis- 

content. It was a true democratic revolu- 





tion because it was essentially an act of the 
people. Here, too, the Communists tried 
to take over. But their efforts were defeated 
by the strength of this revolution of the 
people. Mexico kept faith with its own 
revolution—not one exported from an alien 
land. 

Next year, in 1960, Mexico will celebrate 
the 40th anniversary of her revolution of 
1910—a bright landmark in mankind’s strug- 
gle for liberty and individual rights. Today, 
the product of this revolution is a country 
democratically oriented and bent upon 
greater progress for its people coupled with 
freedom and social justice. A certain na- 
tion in the Caribbean might well recog- 
nize in the Mexican Revolution a significant 
example for itself to follow. 

There is considerable sympathy in the 
hemisphere for the hopes and aspirations 
of these peoples who are struggling to 
achieve the fruits of liberty. However, in this 
driving urge for democracy, responsible 
leaders must not forget the dangers that 
are inherent in downgrading the communist 
conspiracy. The history of too many coun- 
tries in the world today which have lost 
their liberty testify to this solemn fact. 

Just the other day, the President of a 
Caribbean country urged the youth of that 
country to read anti-Communist books. He 
said he counseled them to do this “in order 
to prevent the revolution from being frus- 
trated.” 

What did he mean? Did he wisely recog- 
nize the possibility that the same counter- 
revolution might happen in his country as 
happened in Russia in November of 1917. 
Today, by the way, he is no longer in office, 
having been forced to resign from the revolu- 
tionary government. 

The conflicts which currently disturb the 
entire area of the Caribbean are not new. 
They have been developing over the postwar 
period in one country after another in this 
area. The entire world is passing through an 
era of unprecedented strain. The forces of 
conflict, on a global basis, are very often 
instigated, aided, and directed by the leaders 
of international communism. 

The Soviet Union, in pursuit of its goal 
for world domination, aims relentlessly at the 
destruction of its principal adversary, the 
United States of America. Here is where 
geography comes in, because the Americans 
as @ unit must first be divided if Soviet 
domination is to be accomplished. The point 
of division must be at the most vulnerable 
spot. Hence, the special interest of the 
Soviets in the Caribbean area. 

Following closely the techniques of Lenin, 
international communism often disguises 
itself under spurious forms of nationalism 
and independence, pushing aside true na- 
tionalism and independence. It can take on 
the cloak of antidictatorship to suit its pur- 
pose, though it is itself the most cruel 
dictatorship ever known. It can seize control 
of turbulent movements for national libera- 
tion, land reform, labor organization, and 
political liberty—all sound and defensible 
ideals in themselves—in order to gain power. 

Unless we realize that Moscow is the prin- 
cipal directing center of revolutions—more 
properly called counter-revolutions—all over 
the world; unless we note the presence of 
well-trained, well-supplied, and well-paid 
Moscow agents in the Caribbean; unless we 
expose to view the wider purpose of sub- 
versive Communist propaganda to split the 
Americas, discredit the United States and 
hold back the economic development of our 
friendly neighbors to the south; unless we 
strip off the false front of these hard-core 
Communists, we will not know how to deal 
with the dangers that confront us. 

Recognizing this common peril, the Min- 
isters of Government of five Central American 
countries—Guatemala, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica—met only 
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last month and mapped out steps which their 
countries will take collectively to strengthen 
their defenses against communism. These 
steps will be against: The infiltration of 
Communist agents, circulation of Communist 
propaganda, misuse of identification docu- 
ments, and foreign financing of revolutionary 
groups. These are weapons long used by the 
Communists across all border lines and all 
peace-loving governments must act together 
to combat them. 

The governments of this hemisphere know 
well that there is no inter-American conflict 
which has not and cannot yield to peaceful 
solutions. But the common root of many 
current problems is not to be found in the 
Americas. It is to be found in Moscow. This 
we must first recognize if each country, by 
its own means, is to take measures to combat 
this evil foreign ideology intent upon usurp- 
ing popular victories for its own imperialistic 
aims. . 

The United States as a nation is dedicated 
to certain principles of liberty, principles 
that remain as strong and bright today as 
when they were first conceived. 

Yet, it seems to me, these days when we 
are locked in a great global war of ideas, 
sometimes—too often—many of us are in- 
clined to approach each new conflict nega- 
tively—even fearfully—rather than drawing 
strength from those very basic concepts of 
freedom that we know are in themselves 
more powerful than any blustering threat 
emanating from the cocktail circuit of the 
Kremlin. 

If anyone doubts the power of these demo- 
cratic ideas, let him recall that vhese con- 
cepts brought about our own revolution and 
independence in 1776. These universal ideas 
helped spark the French Revolution in 1789, 
when the principles of liberty, equality and 
fraternity were proclaimed throughout the 
motherland of France. 

These idedls of liberty have contributed to 
the independence of many nations through- 
out the world and continue to this day to 
exert their powerful influence for true free- 
dom, true nationalism, and true independ- 
ence, 

A few days ago a famed Mexican philos- 
opher, educator, and writer died. His name 
was José Vasconcelos. He was a man loved, 
respected, and honored throughout the 
hemisphere. The following significant lines 
of his appeared in a Mexican magazine called 
Hoy a few months before his death: 

“The peoples of the New World live in a 
productive present, and know that they are 
destined to lay the pattern for the future 
of humanity—patterns of Christian moral- 
ity, social justice, and freedom; that they 
have no need for Marxist cooperation, be- 
cause they have already overcome the sterile 
materialism of the latter part of the 19th 
century, and we are all launched upon the 
conquest of a better future.” 

God bless you public-spirited people of 
Albuquerque, May we work together regard- 
less of race, color, or creed for a better to- 
morrow. 





Biography of James S. Hogg “Must” 
Reading for Texans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the name James Stephen Hogg has 
stood for progressive, crusading good 
government in Texas for over 60 years. 
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Jim Hogg served Texas as Governor for 
several terms, and in his time was re- 
garded as a dangerous leftwing radical 
by many conservatives, and a conserva- 
tive by some of the populists of the day. 

But no label could be applied to this 
broadminded man of vision. His great 
qualities—tolerance, knowledge, and 
trust in man’s free spirit, transcended 
.political labeling. 

The problems he faced 60 years ago 
are still confronting us now, and to my 
mind, it is as beneficiary as it is interest- 
ing to examine the ways in which he met 
those problems. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an Associated Press article of 
August 6, 1959, entitled, “Biography of 
James S. Hogg ‘Must’ Reading for 
Texans,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, with my qualification that 
it is “must” reading for non-Texans as 
well. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

BrocrarpHy or James S. Hocc “Must” Reap- 
ING FOR TEXANS 


(By Dave Cheavens) 


AvusTIN.—Robert C. Cotner’s biography of 
James Stephen Hogg should be required read- 
ing for one group of Texans, recommended 
reading for another. 

Hogg, the first native Texan to become Gov- 
ernor, set an example for integrity, forth- 
rightness, and political courage that present- 
day politicians might well emulate. 

The book should be required reading for 
all legislators, district atorneys, even judges, 
and Members of Congress. 

In the recommended reading* class would 
be all Texans interested in public affairs. 
Students with an eye for future State service, 
should study it, along with members of Re- 
publican and Democratic county and State 
executive committees and campaign map- 
agers. 

Cotner’s book is the product of more than 
10 years of painstaking research into the per- 
sonal and public life of Governor Hogg. Hogg 
made his name in Texas history as the foe 
of landgrabbers and securities crooks. He 
fought discriminatory rate and other prac- 
tices by the powerful railroad interests of the 
1680-1900 period of Texas growth. Hogg 
brought the railroads under State regulation 
and was the father of today’s railroad com- 
mission. 

Hogg has become almost a legendary figure 
in Texas government and politics. Cotner 
has spiked some of the legends and by careful 
documentation traced his career from 
through days as a farm hand, country editor, 
justice of the peace, prosecutor, State attor- 
ney general and finally Governor and big- 
time oil operator, 

In the process, Cotner interviewed scores 
of persons who knew Governor Hogg in all 
phases of his life. He read and reread Hogg’s 
public utterances and papers. He dug into 
court records and carefully scanned hun- 
dreds of newspapers. Cotner’s greatest dif- 
ficulty in putting the book together was elim- 
inating the nonessential from the mass of 
raw material. The end product is both au- 
thoritative and interesting. 

The Hogg biography follows Cotner’s earlier 
publication, “Addresses and State Papers of 
James Stephen Hogg,” published in 1951 by 
the University of Texas Press. The Univer- 
sity of Texas history professor used it exten- 
sively in tracing Hogg's political career. 

One passage in the book perhaps summar- 
izes Hogg’s political philosophy. 
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He was attacked by conservatives as & 
Communist—even in that distant day. And 
the left-leaning populists considered him to 
be an overcautious conservative. 

In the heated campaign for Governor in 
1892, Hogg summed up the issue: “Shall the 
corporations or the State control Texas?” in 
these words: 

“Nugent [the populist candidate] is for 
Government ownership of railroads; Clark 
[the conservative Democrat] is for turning 
them loose. I want neither, but advocate 
their just control and regulation through the 
commission.” 

Hogg won in what Col. E. M. House, Wood- 
row Wilson’s close adviser, called the first 
firm stand by “the people of any American 
State against the privileged classes.” 


Dancey in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the 19th, 20th, and 21st articles 
of a series by Editor Charles L. Dancey 
appearing in the August 7, 8, and 9 issues 
of the Peoria Journal Star, respectively: 

[From the Peoria Journal Star, Aug. 7, 
1959} 
STALINGRAD TRACTOR PLANT Orr LIMITS 
DespPIre Cat LETTER 


(By Charles L. Dancey) 


STALINGRAD.—A new city—a new guide— 
new people. The guide’s name is Luba and 
she greeted me in a very solemn fashion ad- 
vising me immediately that it would be 
necessary to see the Intourist manager. 

We went into the service bureau and met 
a little old woman with a grim face, who 
nodded, and said, “Follow me.” We went 
through a couple of rooms, unlocked a door, 
and entered an office. She sat down behind 
a desk, motioned me to sit, unlocked a 
drawer, brought out an envelope and look- 
ing me grimly in the eye handed me the 
letter. 

It was an airmail letter with Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. prominently identified on the 
envelope. 

(I later learned that the Russians call 
their tractors “caterpillars” and not a Rus- 
sian word meaning the same thing, but the 
English word “caterpillar” just as we say it 
but with the Russian accenting. It applies 
to wide-track tractors.) 

Inside was a very gracious letter from Har- 
mon Eberhard, the Caterpillar president, 
identifying the prominent Russians who 
toured the Caterpillar plant at Peoria a few 
years back, and suggesting that the Russians 
could return the courtesy by permitting me 
to tour the tractor works at Stalingrad (big- 
gest in the Soviet Union). 

I presented it to the manager who read it 
without batting an eye. She read it and in- 
quired if I wanted to view the plant. By 
this time, I had acquired the philosophy 
that it is unwise to want such things, and 
the more interested you are in something the 
more suspicious they become and more diffi- 
cult it is to be at all free and see what 
you want. 

So, I said, that as a courtesy to Mr. Eber- 
hard, who was a very important man, I would 
certainly like to make such a tour so that 
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I could advise him that the Russians had 
been courteous in the same measure that we 
had been—but that as for myself I knew 
nothing about production and had little per- 
sonal interest. 

She advised me that it not customary to 
permit tourists there, that I am not an offi- 
cial such as those who visited the plant in 
Peoria, and that arrangements would be very 
difficult, but that she would personally call 
the director of the factory and make every 
effort to arrange a visit. 

Now, I'll cheat and telescope some of the 
days on my log to finish the story. 

A day and @ half later, I was again taken 
to the manager and advised that it was a 
shame I was in Stalingrad such a short time 
because it would be impossible to get me to 
the tractor factory during my stay there. 
They were very busy at the factory and could 
not be interrupted at this particular time. 

The afternoon I left Stalingrad I lunched 
with the first foreigner I met in that city— 
an Englishman who had arrived that morn- 
ing. 

“Have you seen anything yet?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “This morning they 
took me through the big tractor factory.” 


‘From the Peoria Journal Star, Aug. 8, 1959] 
THE Fur HaT RUNAROUND 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 


STALINGRAD.—I got the runaround twice in 
Stalingrad. Once, as told, regarding the 
tractor works. The second was a simple 
matter in which I really cheated myself, with 
& healthy assist. 

My hotel window looked down on a rebuilt 
department store, or general store, and as I 
had been doing from the start of my trip, I 
grabbed the first chance to browse through it. 

It was a three-story job, full of what we 
would regard as shoddy merchandise, and 
what was worse from my point of view—all 
commonplace items, unique only in being 
second rate, or third, or fourth. 

This had been by problem all through 
Russia. 

However, on the third floor, I found some 
of the typical Russian fur hats (even though 
it wassummer). This, I thought, is the deal. 
Price: 75 rubles. Not bad, either. I was 
about to step up and buy, when it occurred 
to me that I was not able to cope with the 
size problem. It could wait a day while I 
checked on the Russian size system with my 
interpreter. (The hat was to be a gift). 

So, I told Luba I wanted to buy a fur hat. 

She said, “I don’t think there are any.” 

Well, this was interesting, so I kept my 
mouth shut, and simply said that I would 
like to find out, because I wanted to buy 
one—and did they have just small, medium, 
and large—or what was the size system—in 
meters? So I could translate it. 

She said she would call the manager of the 
store and see if he had any (after all, it is 
summer) and if he did she would assist me in 
the purchase. 

Next day, she said, she had contacted the 
manager and he was making an exhaustive 
search for the hats. 

I thought this amusing and kept my own 
counsel. 

The next day she told me there were no 
hats. I thought, “Ho, ho. When I get rid of 
you, old girl, I’ll just stroll over and buy one.” 

When I strolled over, there was a big pad- 
lock on the door! This weekday was that 
store’s Sunday, I guess. (They rotate days 
off). And I had to depart at 7 a.m. the next 
day. No fur hat. 

Actually, I got even with Luba and In- 
tourist in Stalingrad for these little inci- 
dents. 

One thing that bothers them are unau- 
thorized contacts with the local citizenry and 
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these just don’t happen when you’re with the 
guide. 

But in Stalingrad, also seeing the sights, 
were many of my friends from the long boat 
trip up the river. 

At the planetarium, a group of young peo- 
ple from the boat hailed me and flocked 
around which gave Luba quite a turn. Also 
there I met and talked with the waitress 
and two older folks from the boat. 

At the museum, I met my boat companion 
who had fought at Stalingrad as a tank 
major, and we shook hands and talked 
briefly without the aid of Luba’s interpreta- 
tion. 

Then, on the street, amid the newly built 
and building apartment houses, a cry of 
“Charlee” went up and Lida and Alla ran 
across the street and each grabbed a hand. 

By this time, Luba was on the verge of a 
nervous breakdown. A few notes before 
leaving Stalingrad for Baku, in Azerbaijan. 

Downtown Stalingrad has several parks, 
many statues to the battle heroes there, and 
the battle line marked (like Civil War bat- 
tlefields in the United States.) 

The Russian password there was, “There is 
no land beyond the Volga,” and at one point 
the Germans reached to within 100 yards of 
the river, right in the heart of town—but no 
farther. 

The basement where the department store 
I spoke of was rebuilt was German head- 
quarters where General Von Paulus, com- 
mander of the doomed German 6th Army, 
was captured and surrendered what was left 
of that army. 

So—on to Baku. 


[From the Peoria Journal Star, Aug. 9, 1959] 


STALINGRAD, LIKE PEORIA, FAMOUS FOR 
TRACTORS 


(By Charles L. Dancey) 


STaLINGRAD.—The famous city of Stalingrad 

is in many ways the Peoria of the Soviet 
Union. It has the largest tractor factory in 
the world making what the Russians call 
Caterpillars, plus great vodka distilleries, a 
steel factory, and farm equipment factory, 
and it is located on the waterway which, via 
the Don River, links the Volga to the great 
inland seas of Russia, 
. Peoria, of course, has its great tractor fac- 
tory, steel factory, heavy machinery plant, 
and distillery, and is located on the water- 
way which links the Mississippi, via the Tli- 
nois, to the great inland lakes of America. 

One could travel by boat from Peoria to 
Stalingrad given the time, the facilities, and 
the permission. 

They did let me go past the heavy equip- 
ment factory, which got me zipped through 
the worker section of shabby homes. Even 
the new “private homes” built by State loans 
to workers are of shabby materials so that 
those still under construction are not attrac- 
tive. 

Then we passed through a series of huge 
ravines, very broad and quite deep, and each 
one jammed with shacks. Each of these was 
a cinder point much larger than our own has 
ever been. 

I was, of course, assured, as usual, that all 
this was being torn down and new housing 
would be built, and I was reminded that 
Stalingrad was leveled during the war. Ma- 
chines were at work in one ravine, 

Stalingrad was a huge industrial park 
where the bulk of its industry is lumped 
together. (Again, no cameras allowed. Ever 
since leaving the resort area, the camera has 
been a problem.) 

The told me there are 20,000 men em- 
ployed at the tractor factory, that they work 
two shifts only, and that they make 100 
tractors a day. 

All I know is that there is an almost end- 
less row of smoke-belching high chimneys in 
the industrial park. 
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They compensated me for the “failure” to 
see the tractor plant by letting me browse at 
the biggest. hydroeleetric project in the 
world. They are building a gigantic dam 
across the Volga River, to be topped by a 
highway, and controlled to provide the power 
for a great electric plant. 

This is a city of 600,000, with great indus- 
trial development on the banks of the key 
Volga River—and yet there is not a single 
bridge across that river. The first will come 
when the dam is finished. 

That will be a while. They use a lot of 
precast concrete, and I saw no continuous 
pour t for concrete, although the 
dam is partially finished. They have moun- 
tains of earth to move, but the only heavy 
equipment picking away at it were small 
tractors with bulldozer blades. 

A great deal of work is still being done by 
hand, and I saw no hand power tools at all, 
not even a rivet gun for the steel work. The 
heaviest equipment were a few huge cranes 
and one standard big triphammer. 

But they are banging away at it, and effi- 
cient or not, it will be the biggest in the 
world, whenever it is finished. 

One other item of interest in passing. 
They have a big planetarium here donated 
by the East Germans. 

Its purpose, as Luba admitted: “To coun- 
teract religion with scientific propaganda.” 

At the museum, also, in this battle-torn 
city, they show a slot of bombs which are 
described as German duds, “proving that 
German Communists working in the facto- 
ries were helping us.” Here also were pic- 
tures of “Germans fighting against Hitler and 
with us at Stalingrad.” 

Once again, too, the line that, “of course, 
the bravest of the brave in the Battle of 
Stalingrad were the party members.” 





Dr. James E. Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the long 
and brilliant career of one of Nevada’s 
most illustrious citizens came to an end 
on August 5, when Dr; James E. Church 
died in Reno at the age of 90. Dr. 
Church had served as a member of the 
University of Nevada faculty for almost 
50 years, imparting to countless students 
the ageless wisdom contained in the clas- 
sics of ancient Athens and Rome. 

Dr. Church’s versatility, however, led 
him to preeminence in a field far re- 
moved from the classics. Through 
studies he initiated early in this century, 
he became acknowledged as one of the 
world’s authorities on snow surveying. 
He developed the method of determining 
the water content of snow pack in the 
mountains—a method that remains 
basically unchanged. 

Dr. Ghurch “was invited to join scien- 
tific expeditions to all parts of the world, 
and during his long career he pursued 
meteorological and snow problems in 
—— Russia, South America, and 


As an alumnus of the University of 
Nevada and 4@ former student of Dr. 
Church’s, I believe I can speak the senti- 
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ments of all alumni in describing him as 
a gentle, kindly, and understanding pro- 
fessor, thoroughly devoted to his noble 
profession, and genuinely fond of those 
young men and women who gained so 
much from his warm phflosophy and in- 
finite wisdom. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Rscorp, an editorial tribute carried 
by the Reno Evening Gazette on August 
7, 1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ScHOLAR AND ScrenTIst 


It was in 1892 when an unassuming and 
mild-mannered little man arrived in Reno 
on the morning train. As he walked along 
Commercial Row, pistol shots exploded in 
a saloon, a man staggered out the door and 
collapsed dead in the gutter. 

That was James Edward Church’s intro- 
duction to Reno, and as he recalled in later 
years, it very nearly caused him to take the 
next train out. And when he saw a few 
buildings on a sagebrush hill that was Ne- 
vada State University where he was to be 
instructor of German and Latin, it was with 
considerable misgiving that he decided to 
stay for more than a semester or two. 

But stay he did, and he achieved world- 
wide fame for himself, for the university 
and for the State. His interests were not con- 
fined to the classics. Attracted to the 
mountains, he explored the ranges around 
Reno, and his keen and inquiring mind was 
turned to the problem of the alternating 
droughts and flood seasons of this Western 
region. Summer and winter, he had climbed 
Mount Rose, and his mind associated the 
snowpack in the winter with the following 
summer's runoff, not in terms of snow depth, 
but in water content. And from that he 
developed the science of snow surveying that 
has been adopted all over the world. 

And while Dr. J. E. Church gained inter- 
national acclaim as a scientist, he was still 
“Prof.” Church to generations of students 
who enrolled in his courses in the classic 
languages, and who learned not only the 
subject at hand, but absorbed some of the 
wisdom and philosophies of a true and de- 
voted scholar. 

His contributions to the sciences of me- 
teorology and water forecasting assured him 
and enduring reputation to the world, but 
the memory of “Prof.” Church also will en- 
dure in the city and State that was his 
home for nearly 70 years. 





The Gigantic Farce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, I 
wish to inelude-a very truthful and 
forthright editorial that appeared in the 
Winthrop Sun-Transcript of Winthrop, 
Mass., recently on a very important sub- 
ject matter and one to which all of us 
should be vitally interested in; namely, 
the President’s invitation to Premier 
Khrushchev to visit the United States on 
September 15, 1959: 
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Tue GIGANTIC Farce 


Usually we confine our editorial comment 
to matters of strictly local interest, but this 
week we feel compelled to speak out on an 
issue of international importance. 

We're not vain enough to suspect that our 
opinion will influence the issue of the forth- 
coming visit of Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev to this country, but we can’t let 
the opportunity pass without voicing our 
objection to this outrage. 

The double talking “Mr. K.” who, in recent 
months, has alternately donned the mantle 
of peace and the armor of a warrior, is about 
to receive a hero’s welcome from the last 
place in the world where he should expect to 
receive it, America, “the land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” 

We contend that the warrior’s sword and 
shield is this man’s only true garb—and 
there are millions of enslaved people in other 
parts of the world who will testify to this. 
There is 2 captive Poland—bravely display- 
ing its fierce hope for freedom by hailing 
our Vice President in recent days. There is 
@ bloodied Hungary—whose valiant bid for 
freedom was crushed beneath the Soviet 
boot. 

For many years now, even before the end 
of World War II, we have all known that 
the Kremlin and the men in charge there 
have been spearheading the international 
conspiracy of communism which abhors our 
freedom, derides religion, and hates our dem- 
ocratic way of life. 

And now the No. 1 man of that evil den 
has been invited to come here “to see how 
we live,” to dispel any misconceptions he 
might have about us and to convince him 
that virtue is its own reward. 

How absurd. Are our leaders and our- 
selves that naive to think he hasn’t “cased 
our joint” long before this? We're not going 
to prove anything to him that he hasn't 
known for many years. 

This makes about as much sense as invit- 
ing a psychopathic killer into our homes to 
see that we're living happily and wouldn't 
want anything done to disturb our pleasant 
way of life. Mr. K. and his coconspirators 
are dedicated to domination of the world 
and submission of us all to their wishes. 
That they haven't already taken military 
steps to achieve this is due only to the fact 
that they doubtlessly feel they cannot 
achieve it that way at this time. 

What Mr. K.’s forthcoming visit will do is 
provide him with a juicy item for propa- 
ganda—to show the rest of the world that 
the rape of Poland and the murder of Hun- 
gary were sad accidents and that, after all 
is said and done, he’s just a peace-loving 
man who'll travel across the globe if it will 
do anything to put out the fire which he 
helped start and upon which he has contin- 
ued to heap fuel. 

If it is not already too late to put a stop 
to this farce, we pray that every Member in 
Congress stand up and be counted as op- 
posed to this visit—to prove to our people 
and to the world that a murderer of nations 
can find no welcome in the land of the free. 





Meeting the Communist Challenge in 
Education; Admiral Rickover Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover recently 
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visited in the Soviet Union and Poland 

and has returned with some interesting 

observations on the Communists’ educa- 
tional system. 

In these days which, more than ever, 
try men’s minds as well as their souls, we 
have come to realize how important edu- 
cation can be and how tragic the results 
may well be if we fail to provide the best 
training for our young people—to- 
morrow’s leaders. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the REcorp an 
article by Leonard Buder which was 
printed in the New York Times for Sun- 
day, August 9, 1959, entitled “Rickover 
Hails Reds’ Education; Calls it Main 
Challenge to United States—Says His 
Tour of Soviet and Poland Showed Stu- 
dents Worked Hard and Long.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RicKoOver Harts Reps’ EpucaTion; CALs It 
MAIN CHALLENGE TO UNITED STATES—SAYS 
His Tour or SOvIeT AND POLAND SHOWED 
STUDENTS WORKED HARD AND LONG 


4 (By Leonard Buder) 


WasHINGTON, August 8.—Vice Adm. Hyman 
G. Rickover said today that his recent visit 
to the Soviet Union and Poland had con- 
vinced him that “our really great race with 
the Soviet Union is in education.” 

“The nation that wins this race will be the 
potentially dominant power,” he asserted in 
an interview. “Unless we in the United 
States can solve our educational problems, 
we will have difficulty in solving other 
problems.” 

Admiral Rickover, who is known as the 
father of the atomic submarine, was a mem- 
ber of the group that accompanied Vice 
President RicHarp M. Nixon on his 13-day 
visit to the Soviet Union and Poland. The 
group returned here last Wednesday. 

Admiral Rickover reported that he had 
been greatly impressed by what he had seen 
and heard about Russian and Polish edu- 
cation. 

“They are currently graduating more 
qualified scientists and engineers from their 
universities than we are,” he said. 

When Soviet students, who take the uni- 
versity-preparatory program, are graduated 
from high school at the age of 17 or 18, the 
admiral said, “they know as much as our 
students do at the end of 2 years of college.” 

All this, he went on, served to confirm his 
previous beliefs that there must be a vast 
upgrading of American education, with in- 
creased emphasis given to the basic arts and 
sciences. 

The Navy nuclear scientist’s frequent crit- 
icism of soft American school and college 
programs and his calls for a more rigorous 
system patterned after those in Europe have 
made him a controversial figure in education. 

Admiral Rickover, who has often spoken 
out about what he considered frills in edu- 
cation, said today: 

“I searched far and wide in Russia and 
Poland and could not find a single drum 
majorette. Nor did I hear of a single school 
where the principal was an ex-athletic 
coach.” 

Observing that both t Soviet Union 
and Poland were commit to demanding 
school programs, the admiral said that both 
educators and parents there regarded “teen- 
hood as a period of preparation for adult- 
hood and not as a period for just having 
a good time.” 


In 1957, 1,600,000 secondary school grad- 
ussla passed an examination, he 
asserted, “which only about 2 percent of 
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American high school graduates would have 
been able to pass.” 

American high schools graduated 1,639,000 
students in 1959. 

Education in the Soviet Union and Poland 
ts provided free of cost to students, he noted. 

“No student there is denied an education 
because of a lack of financial ability,” the 
admiral said. “At the University of Moscow 
and elsewhere students receive living ex- 
penses as well as free tuition. The amounts 
given to students increase the longer they 
stay and the better they do in their studies.” 

Admiral Rickover said that he had been 
particularly impressed by the strong em- 
phasis being placed on education in Poland. 

“Here is a country that was devastated in 
war, which had 7 million people—25 per- 
cent of its population—killed,” he said. 
“When the Germans marched in in 1939, 
they rounded up the leaders and the intellec- 
tual elite and sent them to concentration 
camps where many died. 

“Yet, today,” the admiral continued, “this 
country has its children going to school 6 
hours a day, 6 days a week, 10 months a 
year.” 

Polish students, he said, work hard in 
school and have no free time or so-called 
study periods during the schoolday. 

“They do not spend their time,” he added, 
“collecting milk bottles or old newspapers or 
taking courses in ‘How To Find a Mate.’” 


LANGUAGE STUDY STRESSED 


“Those who complete the 1l-year course 
and are going on to the university,” Ad- 
miral Rickover commented, “study one for- 
eign language continuously for 6 years and 
another foreign language for 4 years. They 
also have had several years of physics, chem- 
istry and mathematics.” 

Admiral Rickover asserted that “our edu- 
cationists keep lulling the American people 
with the threadbare statement that ‘our 
schools are the best in the world.’ 

“They [the educationists] will not face 
facts, they will not answer questions,” he 
said. “They simply malign those who take 
issue with them.” 

Admiral Rickover remarked that he was 
not advocating that “we copy the Soviet 
political system.” 

“But it seems to me,” he declared, “that 
we in the United States who are so blessed 
with natural resources and have such a 
high standard of living certainly should be 
able to give the same emphasis to education 
that they do.” 





Mr, Nixon Merits Well Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the San Diego Union: 

[Prom the San Diego Union, Aug. 7, 1959] 
END oF A MISSION: Mr. NIXON MERITS WELL 
Done 

Vice President Nrxon’s Russian visit was a 
success on all counts. It merits the “well 
done” he has received from President Eisen- 
hower, his countrymen and a world thirsting 
for peace with honor. 

It would be overstatement to say that 
Mr. Nrxon’s trip produced a big thaw in the 
cold war. But it is not amiss to say that his 
mission has produced a noticeable rise in 
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the room temperature of international rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Nrxon’s brass tacks diplomacy has 
cleared the air and given the world a 
breathing spell. True, the air can become 
befouled again and the straitjacket of ten- 
sion can close in like claustrophobia. But 
if it does, it will be the fault of Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, 

Mr. Nixon made it clear to Mr. Khrushchev 
and his people that we want peace, but 
not at the price of abandoning our princi- 
ples. And he left no doubts as to the will of 
the United States to defend its interests, even 
at the risk of military force. 

It must be remembered Mr. Khrushchev’s 
shift to amiability means nothing in itself. 
He and his system are equipped with military, 
diplomatic, political, and economic automatic 
transmission for sudden changes. Now he 
smiles, now he blusters, now he frowns. 
The mood that suits his purpose is always the 
dominant one. 

Mr. Nixon made a forceful exposition of 
this Nation’s cold war objectives and poli- 
cies. He gave the Russian people a true 
picture of our strengths, and the vitality 
of our political, economic and social system. 
He gave the Russians pause to reassess 
erroneous misconceptions about the United 
States and its people. , 

The big impression that Mr. Nixon left 
with his Russian hosts was that this Nation 
will always keep the door open for peace. 
We will talk together and try to understand 
each other. We have no reservations about 
pitting our system against the Soviet Union’s 
in peaceful competition. 

The Russians know more about us, for 
Mr. Nrxon drew a lifesize picture. And we 
know more about them. All of this is use- 
ful in getting down to cases. 

Nikita Khrushchev’s impending visit to 
the United States will not shake his dedi- 
cation to communism. It is too thoroughly 
ingrained. But it will serve to dramatize 
the facts that Mr. Nixon hammered home 
so brilliantly in Russia. 

Mr. Nixon and Mr. Khrushchev understood 
each other because they are realists. If the 
Russians can transmit that realism to their 
international behavior, then perhaps there 
is a chance for peace. ; 





They Foster Sound Farming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi-. 


dent, an article from the Kaufman 
(Tex.) Herald of August 6, 1959, entitled, 
“They Foster Sound Farming,” gives an 
excellent account of the value and im- 
portance of the typical farmer in 
America. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Kaufman (Tex.) Herald, Aug. 6, 
1959] 


FARMER OF THE MONTH: THEY Foster SouND 
FARMING 
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Mr. Foster has been chosen by the Agricul- 
ture Committee of the Kaufman Chamber of 
Commerce as the Farmer-of-the-Month for 
July. 

Ss has Deon fiving and farming in the fine 
Becker community since 1930. He moved to 
Becker from Arcadia, and began farming for 
himself in 1936——the year of the Texas Cen- 
tennial. 

Mrs. Foster is the former Verna Hardy. 
They were married in 1939. 

First a row crop farmer, Mr. Foster grad- 
ually went in to the livestock business. He 
owns 840 acres of native and improved pas- 
ture and rents 50 acres of cotton land. 

Last year he sodded 25 acres to Bermuda 
grass and cleared brush off 20 acres. He 
plans more sodding and brush control activ- 
ity so that he can eventually run 60 to 75 
cows. 

He now has 45 head of cows and a regis- 
tered bull. Thirteen of the cows are regis- 
tered and the rest are grade. He is saving 
his registered heifers for herd replacement 
aad expansion. 

Mr. Foster has been mowing open pasture 
to control weeds. Next year he plans to use 
a@ combination spray program and mowing 
to keep down weeds. 

He has conducted a fertilization demon- 
stration in cooperation with the Extension 
Service and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

He had the first pig parlor operation in 
the county and could feed 48 head at a time. 
He does not operate it now, however, since 
he quit growing his own grain. 

Mrs. Foster is active in the work of the 
Becker Home Demonstration Club. She has 
served as chairman of the County Council 
of Home Demonstration Clubs, council dele- 
gate from Becker, and as a member of the 
county 4-H Club planning committee. 

William Paul served the Becker 4-H Club 
as council delegate, secretary-treasurer, vice 
president, and president. He received 
awards in soil and water conservation and 
civil defense. He was a member of the 
entomology team that placed third in the 
district. 

He has served the Methodist Youth Fel- 
lowship as president and is now secretary- 
treasurer. 

Upon: entering Kaufman High School in 
the fall of. 1957, he joined the Kaufman 
Chapter of the Future Farmers of America. 
He was a member of the Greenhand Chap- 
ter conducting team which placed third in 
the district and worked with the livestock 
team that entered contests in Houston and 
Commerce. 

The Fosters appropriately foster good 
farming techniques and are busy pedple. 





Blast Home Rule Bill Loose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
call to the attention of the Members of 
the House a fine editorial which ap- 
peared in the August 1, 1959, issue of the 
Milwaukee Journal entitled “Blast Home 
Rule Bill Loose.” It decries the fact that 
Washington residents have no voice in 
their government and points out that a 
discharge petition is currently being cir- 


Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Foster, Jr., and their ted to get the home rule bill out of 
r., an Aula nd 


son, William Paul, are active farm residents 
who are leaders in many phases of agricul- 
ture. 


The Milwaukee Journal is one of the 
many newspapers located in all parts of 
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the country which is lending its support 
to home rule legislation for the District 
of Columbia. I ask unanimous consent 
to insert this editorial in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, Aug. 1, 

1959] 
Buiast HomE RULE Brut Loose 

It is good to see four Wisconsin Repre- 
sentatives leading in the campaign to get 
home rule for the District of Columbia at 
this session of Congress. 

Democrats FLYNN, KASTENMEIER and REuvss, 
along with Republican O’Konsk1, joined 35 
colleagues Thursday in publicly urging 
House Members to sign a discharge petition 
on a home rule bill. 

Such a petition, signed by 219 House 
Members, is necessary to dynamite the bill 
(already approved by the Senate) out of a 
House district subcommittee. It is kept 
buried there by the chairman, Davis, Demo- 
crat, of Georgia. The same committee has 
killed off four separate home rule bills in the 
last 10 years by refusing to hold hearings 
on them and refusing to report them to the 
floor. 

The discharge petition action is a drastic 
one, seldom resorted to. However, as the 
letter of the 39 Representatives stated: 
“Whenever a majority settlement is frus- 
trated, we believe members of that majority 
have no choice * * *.” 

It is a disgrace that in Washington, the 
Capital of this democracy, residents have 
no say about their government, no vote for 
our national officials, no voice in local af- 
fairs. It is ridiculous that Congress wastes 
hours and hours of time acting as a city 
council for Washington. 

Washington should have home rule. 





Patriotism in Contemporary Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as 
we have so recently witnessed in the 
Senate of the United States, patriotism 
is no longer the great and moving force 
that it was in the early days of our Re- 
public. It is indeed refreshing when we 
find instances and examples of great 
patriotism in contemporary times. It is 
equally refreshing to find in print public 
utterances extolling the virtues of 
patriotism and recognizing the virtues of 
that trait of character. For these rea- 
sons, the television appearance of Maj. 
Gen. Charles K. Gailey, Jr., former Chief 
of the Office of Civil Affairs, Department 
of the Army, in Red Mountain, Ala., on 
Independence Day of this year, should be 
most encouraging to those who ap- 
preciate the virtue of patriotism. I ask 
unanimous consent that General Gailey’s 
remarks be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Mayor, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, I deeply appreciate the privilege 
of being present with you on this Indepen- 
dence Day. This fine celebration is certainly 
in keeping with the words of John Adams 
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when he wrote, “I am apt to believe that it 
(Independence Day) will be celebrated by 
succeeding generations as a great anniversary 
festival. It ought to be commemorated as 
the day of deliverance, by solemn acts of 
devotion to God Almighty. It ought to be 
solemnized with pomp and parade, with 
shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires, and 
illumination from one end of this continent 
to the other.” I believe that Independence 
Day also ought to be a day on which each 
one of us reaffirms his love of country and 
rededicates himself to the guarding of our 
way of life. It is about these things that I 
wish to speak briefly this afternoon. 

A hundred and eighty-three years have 
passed since our forefathers mutually pledged 
to each other their lives, fortunes, and sacred 
honor in the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. During this time, many 
enemies have challenged our freedom, but 
through it all our basic precepts of human 
liberty and welfare have been protected and 
preserved by Americans who were willing to 
sacrifice their lives for them. Our Nation’s 
history is replete with stories of these dedi- 
cated people. 

It is fitting here to recall that the 167th 
is the linear descendant of the great 4th 
Alabama Regiment which fought so bravely 
on the battlefields of Manassas and whose 
commander, Brigadier General Bee, is 
credited by some historians as passing on 
to posterity that great expression “Look at 
Jackson standing there like a stone wall” 
and pointing at that great leader, Gen. 
Stonewall Jackson. Also, there are other 
Medal of Honor winners in the great State 
of Alabama. As a matter of fact, the city 
of Leeds, United States of America, is the 
home of two Medal of Honor winners. 

The exploits of the men of Alabama’s 
167th Infantry in Europe during World War 
I and the (3lst) Dixie Division in the South 
Pacific during World War II, as well as 
many others, tell an eloquent story of men 
who loved their country. Among these 
were some whose devotion extended far be- 
yond the normal call of duty. Such a man 
was Corp. Sidney Manning of G Company, 
167th Infantry, and winner of the Medal of 
Honor. Corporal Manning earned this special 
form of immortality in the annals of the 
American fight for freedom on the Euro- 
pean battlefield of World War I. He took 
command of a platoon when his leaders be- 
came casualties—and though wounded nine 
times during the action, he led his platoon 
on to seize its objective, consolidate its 
position, and hold the line for our freedom 
in combat with the enemy on the 28th 
day of July 1918. 

Today we find ourselves again in times 
that try men’s souls—Tibet, China, West 
Bertin. We are face to face with the most 
ominous challenge of our time. The Com- 
munist conspiracy has made crystal clear 
its intention of destroying us and seizing 
control of the entire world. They are con- 
stantly increasing their land, sea, and air 
power. They are ready to resort to brute 
force whenever they decide the time is ripe 
to use it. This is only part of the danger. 
Of equal importance is the fiendish Com- 
munist doctrine of hate, atheism, and in- 
tellectual perversion which is being used by 
their masters in an attempt to sap men’s 
moral stamina, weaken their minds, and 
destroy their souls. The Communists know 
that they must defeat America to’ accom- 
plish their dastardly aim of world domina- 
tion. 

’ Qur American life of freedom is under 
attack, Only through eternal vigilance and 
unrelenting effort, on the part of each of 
us, can it be kept secure. This freedom of 
ours is not a prize that can be won and 
locked away in a trophy case. It is a living 
thing that must be fed by the toil and 
sacrifice of dedicated people. 
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I feel that many of the old things which 
enabled us to withstand past challenges to 
our freedom and which made this country 
great are too often not receiving due rever- 
ence in American life. There are the old 
virtues of religious faith, integrity and 
whole truth, self-reliance, thrift, and in- 
dividual liberty. There are the old virtues 
of patriotism, real love of country and will- 
ingness to sacrifice for it. These ideas are 
old but certainly they are not out-of-date 
and if we let them slip, our cloak of freedom 
can also slip from our shoulders. 

We must strengthen ourselves for the 
months and years ahead if the freedom, won 
for us by the Corporal Mannings of the past, 
is to remain cloaked about us. We must 
become builders rather than critics. When 
the Declaration of Independence speaks of 
the right to “pursuit of happiness,” it means 
just that, the right to work out our own 
destiny. It does not mean that we can avoid 
all the unpleasantness of life. In God's 
economy there is no attempt to protect man 
against difficulties. In fact, He permits diffi- 
culties in order to temper men’s souls. 

If America were to have a choice, she 
would ask for the gift of patriotism from 
each of us on her birthday. She would have 
us pledge. again our loyalty and service. Our 
country’s soldiers have received many medals 
for courage and performance on the battle- 
fields of past wars. Each of these is the 
symbol of the highest reward of service, the 
true goal of patriotism, the privilege of say- 
ing “I was there. I stood up to be counted. 
I served.” 

America has a greater need today than 
ever before for men and women who think 
in terms of what they owe the country—not 
what the country owes them. Let us pledge 
once again our allegiance to our great and 
growing Nation, inspired in the knowledge 
that with each moment of toil we are serving 
our country, and our friends, with patriotism 
that is honor. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 153 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article appearing in the 
Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat & Chronicle 
of June 11, 1959, entitled ‘Pollution Said 
Major Factor”: 

DuRAND-EASTMAN BEACH GIVEN CHANCE To 
REOPEN—POLLUTION Sari Masor Factor 
(By Stephen Hammer) 

First hint the Durand-Eastman Beach 
might someday be reopened came yesterday 
from City Parks Director Wilbur E. Wright 
as scores ignored the signs and the fence to 
play on the beach. 

The beach, officially closed since 1942, 
would warrant “another look,” with a view 
toward reopening it, once a serious pollution 
problem of the lake in that area has been 
corrected, Wright said. He expressed hope 
that the current massive antipollution pro- 
gram in the Genesee River would relieve the 
health hazards in the lake east of the river 
mouth, 

A pollution abatement program, spelling 
out steps to abate the flow of untreated in- 
dustrial and sanitary wastes into the Gene- 
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see, now is in preparaion by the State water 

pollution control board. The city already 

has begun an $18-million sewage treatment 

modernization program toward the same end. 
FIRST ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


It was the first time that pollution of 
the lake has been acknowledged as one of the 
reasons for the continued closing of the 
beach. While Wright would not estimate 
when the condition might have been rem- 
edied sufficiently to warrant reconsidera- 
tion, health officials have predicted that the 
results of their program should begin to 
show in about 2 years. 

Wright’s comments on the facility’s fu- 
ture grew out of his statement that the beach 
would not be officially open this year, al- 
though recent lowering of the lake has 
exposed a 30-foot strip of sand. Asked 
whether there was any chance that Durand- 
Eastman, once among the most popular 
swimming spots in the county, could ever be 
opened again, he said: 


SCORES IGNORE WARNINGS 


“Right now the water there is pretty badly 
polluted. But the condition of the river is 
being corrected; they’re working on it con- 
stantly.” It’s already improved, and it’s 
getting better all the time. 

“When pollution has been reduced to the 
point where there is no longer a health 
hazard, we'll have to take another look at 
Durand Beach.” : 

Even as he discussed the conditions and 
warned against public use, scores of bathers 
were using the beach to escape from the 
city heat. Oblivious to pollution warnings, 
many were in the water. 

Wright acknowledged that the enforcement 
of this ban is an impossible task. There will 
be no attempt to keep the beach cleared, 
he said, because of the practical obstacles to 
such a program. 

He warned that anyone using Durand- 
Eastman Beach is doing so at his own risk. 
In addition to the health hazards, he men- 
tioned the absence of life guards and treach- 
erous washouts in shallow water, which could 
cause a swimmer to injure himself. 





How Houston Became a Port 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Port of Houston magazine has 
published an article in its August 1959 
issue, entitled, “How Houston Became a 
Port.” 

Because of the historical interest of 
this article, and because of the light it 
throws on the current difficulties of ex- 
panding urban areas, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Port of Houston magazine, Aug. 
1959] 
How Houston BecaMe A Port 

Mocking birds nesting in the tree top 
along the shady banks of Buffalo Bayou were 
flushed in terror as a sidewheel paddle boat, 
belching clouds of black smoke and making 
unheard of noises, invaded their solitary 
domain 50 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. 
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This venturesome boat nosed its way deep 
into virgin territory looking for a fabled 
town which had been named Houston in 
honor of the general who had led a small 
group of men to victory in battle to win 
freedom for the Republic of Texas. 

As the sidewheeler Laura slowly plowed up 
the bayou, the captain and his crew, assisted 
by some of the passengers, were absorbed in 
a battle with the wild—pushing away alliga- 
tors and blasting the matted limbs of willow 
trees which almost closed off the waterway. 
In their concentration, the town of Houston 
slipped by unseen on the port side. 

The ship paddled noisily on-and at the 
confluence of Buffalo Bayou and While Oak 
Bayou the water suddenly became shallow 
and the Laura went aground. The song of 
the mocking birds must have once more be- 
come happy as the ship’s invasion was 
halted. 

This was early in 1837, less than a year 
after Texas had won its independence at the 
historic battle of San Jacinto. Gail Borden, 
who later rose to fame in the milk business, 
surveyed and plotted the blocks and streets 
for a city on the land owned by the Allen 
brothers on Buffalo Bayou. 

After laying out a city, the Allen brothers 
were anxious to sell their land, so they ad- 
vertised far and wide about the big, new city 
being built on the banks of Buffalo Bayou in 
Texas. It sounded so prosperous that the 
owners of the Laura scheduled their ship to 
make a trip to Houston. The advertising 
had been so effective that the Laura was able 
to take on a full cargo as well as a complete 
list of passengers including Frank R. Lub- 
bock, who was. later to become a distin- 
guished governor of Texas. 

It’s little wonder that the Laura passed 
up the “city,” which was little more than a 
settlement of tents and a few hastily con- 
structed wood buildings. But after going 

“aground at White Oak Bayou, Captain Gray- 
son turned his ship around and eased her 
downstream, searching the banks. This time 
they found their goal—Houston. 

It was a great day for Houston because the 
Laura fired up the imagination of the Allen 
brothers. They knew that their city would 
grow if it could be served by ships. They 
were alone in their visions of making Hous- 
ton a seaport, but they were also determined. 

The owners of the seagoing steamer Con- 
stitution, which was in the commercial trade 
plying between Galveston, New Orleans, and 
Caribbean ports, was offered a bonus of $1,000 
by the Allens if they would bring the ship to 
Houston to prove the feasibility of making 
Houston a port. 

On its next ‘trip the Constitution was or- 
dered up the Buffalo Bayou to Houston. 
This time the city of Houston was more easily 
located. 


The Constitution proved the point for the 
Allen Brothers and in the years to follow 
many more ships worked their way up the 
narrow Buffalo Bayou to Houston. In mo- 
ments of quiet, the crews on board could 
hear the beautiful song of the mocking birds 
which continued their singing as they became 
accustomed to civilization. 

Although the Laura managed to reach 
Houston, it took many years of growth be- 
fore the city of Houston could hope to sup- 
port a port. After the Civil War, business 
in the Houston area started booming and 
on October 9, 1866, the Houston Direct Navi- 
gation Co. was organized for the purpose of 
improving navigation on Buffalo Bayou. 

A contribution of $200,000 from the city 
made it possible to have the bayou sur- 
veyed. Two years later it was decided to 
start dredging the bayou to a minimum 
depth of 9 feet, As a result, the Houston 
Ship Channel Co. was formed and capitalized 
at $500,000. Controlling interest was held 
by the City of Houston and the remainder of 
the stock was sold to the citizens. 
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During this time, a strong agricultural 
economy was developing, based on cotton, 
In the season of 1868, a total of 150,000 bales 
moved from Houston into export. 

One of the most ardent supporters for mak- 
ing Houston a port city was Commodore 
Charles Morgan, who had been bringing 
ships to.Houston for years. He vociferously 
objected to the charges being made by the 
Port of Galveston so he had dredged a chan- 
nel across Red Fish Reef in Galveston Bay 
to permit the entrance of his small ships. 

With the backing of Houstonians, Commo- 
dore Morgan spent $92,000 dredging a canal 
at the point where San Jacinto River ran in- 
to Galveston Bay. This has since been 
named Morgan’s Point. 

The first dredging was completed in 1876, 
and on September 22, the first ocean steam- 
ship moved up the ship channel. It was 
called the Clinton and appropriately it 
docked at Clinton to unload 60 carloads of 
freight from New York. 

Commodore Morgan managed to gain con- 
trol of the ship channel and to show his 
ownership he stretched a chain across the 
channel at Morgan’s Point. Only after pay- 
ing a toll would he permit ships to pass. 
He had selected this point because the U.S. 
Engineers had dredged the channel through 
Red Fish Reef to a depth of 18 feet in 1872. 
Commodore Morgan redug the channel even 
at that point in 1876 because its depth had 
been reduced by silting. 

When Commodore Morgan died in 1878, 
the people of Houston regained control of 
the ship channel. Without a driving force, 
it was several years before the powers in 
Washington would listen to that voice from 
the wilderness of Texas. Finally on March 
8, 1899, Congress approved a project calling 
for dredging the channel to a depth of 25 
feet from the foot of Main Street to Bolivar 
Road in Galveston Bay. 

The project was amended by Congress on 
February 20, 1900, calling for a depth of 
18% feet from Harrisburg to Bolivar Road. 
This did not satisfy the Houstonians who 
were demanding a deeper channel. 

So enthusiastic was the local support 
that the Houstonians offered to split the 
cost. of, $2,500,000 with the Federal Govern- 
ment if they would agree to a depth of 25 
feet. The House Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee and the Senate Commerce Committee 
had never received such a proposition be- 
fore, but they decided to accept it and on 
June 25, 1910, Congress made its appropria- 
tion. 7 

In the meantime, it was necessary to get 
the Texas legislature to pass an enabling 
act and the people of Harris County voted 
heavily on June 10, 1910, in favor of creat- 
ing the Harris County Navigation District. 
The voters approved splitting the cost of 
dredging by‘a big vote in favor of a $1,250,- 
000 bond issue on June 1, 1911. 

In December 1913, Mayor Ben Campbell 
named the first Harbor Board, a group of 
outstanding citizens who could advise the 
city government on how to get the port 
established. Jesse H. Jones was named 
chairman. Serving with him were John T. 
Scott and R. M. Farrar, bankers; C. G. Pillot, 
and N. F. Meador, businessmen. 

The contract for dredging the channel to 
its 25-foot depth was let on June 12, 1912, 
ee job was completed on September 7, 

1 

The ship channel was formally opened on 
November 10, 1914, when President Woodrow 
Wilson pressed a button in the White House 
to fire a cannon to signal the opening of the 
Port of Houston. This was followed with 
a ceremony at the Turning Basin and big 
parade through the downtown area. 

Now that Houston had a port, it had to 
go out after business. A group of Houston- 
jians persuaded the Southern Steamship Co. 
to start a regularly scheduled service from 
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New York to Houston. The first ship to make 
the run was the SS Satilla, which was due 
on August 19, 1915, but due to a storm she 
was delayed until August 22, which we 
celebrate now as the date Houston became 
a port. 





Republican View of the National Economic 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by Don Paarlberg: 


REPUBLICAN VIEW OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMIC 
PoLicy 


(Address by Don Paarlberg, special assistant 
to the President, at a dinner meeting at 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., before the 1959 Summer Institute 
in Practical Partisan Politics, Monday, 
July 27, 1959) 

I am happy to be your guest at this In- 
stitute in Practical Partisan Politics. This 
institue is unique ‘in that it brings together, 
on a cooperative basis, the central commit- 
tees of the Republican and the Democratic 
Parties of the State of Michigan, in associa- 
tion with the University of Michigan and the 
Ford Foundation. It is thus an eloquent ex- 
pression of the public interest in partisan 
politics, voted through a great university, a 
private foundation, and the two political 
parties directly concerned, I acclaim this 
constructive and cooperative recognition of 
the public stake in political affairs. 

Also, I welcome the title that you have 
given to this institute—Practical Partisan 
Politics. It is good to recast these words 
in the public mind, as you are doing, to 
provide a better understanding of the man- 
ner in which the public business of the 
United States is conducted. The word 
“partisan” is not synonymous with con- 
tentious as some seem to think; rather it 
means the grouping of persons of like views 
to clarify the issues and pose the alterna- 
tives. “Politics” is not the lowest common 
denominator for public affairs, as some seem 
to feel. It is the art and science of helping 


‘to formulate and administer public de- 


cisions. These are two good words and I 
am happy to see this institute recognizing 
this fact. I assure you that I shall be 
frankly partisan in what I consider to be 
the best sense of that word, and that I shall 
treat with deep-felt respect the political 
institutions by which this country is 
governed. 

I have been asked to speak on the Repub- 
lican view of national economic policy. I 
shall endeavor to distinguish between the 
Republican view and the views of the vari- 
ous members of the Democratic Party. 

But before I do that, I wish to outline cer- 
tain views of national economic policy which 
I think can be shared by everyone. We are 
faced, during the foreseeable future, with 
meeting the challenge of international com- 
munism and advancing the level of living 
of our citizens. This is a formidable chal- 
lenge, indeed. It will take faith, strength, 
ingenuity, imagination, resourcefulness, and 
perseverance to achieve these twin ob- 
jectives. 

There are three economic goals, useful in 
meeting the challenge of communism and 
advancing our living levels, which most 
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people would agree upon as desirable. 
There are: First, a satisfactory rate of eco- 
nomic growth; second, a high level of em- 
ployment; and third, reasonable overall sta- 
bility of prices. 

The differences between the two parties 
come in the priorities given to one or an- 
other of these objectives and in the policies 
through which they would be attained. 

The Republican view is that economic 
growth, high employment, and relative price 
stability are mutually compatible goals; 
indeed, over any length of time the attain- 
ment of each is necessary to the fullest 
achievement of all. 

Opposed to this view is a broad spectrum 
of economic ideology which emanates from 
various spokesmen for the Democratic 
Party. The most vigorous and most per- 
sistent of these views is that these three 
goals are unequal in merit and incom- 
patible in their very nature. This view 
would «place priority on the objectives of 
high employment and rapid economic 
growth. It would place little faith in the 
ability of a free economy to achieve these 
objectives without strong Government in- 
tervention. It would intervene with massive 
Government programs, the incidence of 
which would admittedly tilt the price level 
upward. Thus the objective of overall price 
stability would be subordinated to the ob- 
jectives of economic growth and high em- 
ployment. 

The difference between the Republican 
view and the opposition view is not merely, 
as some would have you think, the sparring 
for a political issue. It is a deep-seated 
matter that involves our whole attitude to- 
ward the role of government, toward the 
capability of the individual, and toward the 
economic institutions upon which our Na- 
tion is founded. Don’t let anyone tell you 
the differences are minor or of small im- 
portance. 

The high regard for the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of the individual held by the 
Republican Party is as old as the party it- 
self. Abraham Lincoln, the founder of the 
Republican Party, thus defined the re- 
spective roles of the government and the 
individual: 

“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done but cannot do it 
all, or cannot so well do, for themselves in 
their separate and individual capacities. 
But in all that people individually do as 
well for themselves, government ought not 
to interfere.” 

The same view is expressed in the Re- 
publican platform of 1956 in these words: 

“The Republican Party has as a primary 
concern the continued advancement of the 
well-being of the individual, This can be 
attained only in an economy that, as today, 
is sound, free and creative, ever building 
new wealth and new jobs for all the peo- 
ple.” 

President Eisenhower in his Economic Re- 
port to the Congress of January 20, 1959, 
thus phrased his view: 

“Our objective must be to establish a firm 
foundation for extending economic growth 
with stable prices into the months and years 
ahead.” 

Underlying these views are certain at- 
titudes and articles of faith which have 
characterized the Republican Party from the 
first. ‘There is faith in the ability of the 
individual to make wise decisions if he has 
access to the facts. There is belief that 
wise individual decisions are, when summed 
up, generally compatible with the broad 
public interest. This article of faith counts 
the individual as being of great worth, as 
meriting the high regard of his government, 
as being the source of most economic, po- 
iitical and social progress, as deserving the 
best education, as a worthy steward of ma- 
terial possessions, as the true unit of politi- 
cal and economic freedom. 
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The opposing view casts the individual in 
a far lesser role. It would resolve all doubts 
in favor of government programs and against 
individual responsibility. Indeed, it some- 
times seems to doubt the capacity of the 
individual to make wise decisions. 

By some unfortunate mislabeling of sign 
posts, the Republican view had come to be 
known in some quarters as “reactionary.” 
The Republican view is not “reactionary.” 
It is, in fact, forward-looking. The future 
has always belonged to those with a high 
regard for the worth of the individual. 

By some equally unfortunate mislabeling, 
the Democratic view has become known as 
liberal. It is not liberal because it does not 
stand for liberty. It stands for restriction. 
The labels and the signposts have become so 
confused that we need a new vocabulary. 

Related to the high regard in which the 
Republican Party holds the individual is the 
high regard it holds for the capacity, re- 
sourcefulness and resilience of the enterprise 
system. By the enterprise system I mean & 
system based on the enterprise of the in- 
dividual person. Its cornerstones are the 
right to choose the way in which to earn 
one’s livelihood, the right of access to the 
marketplace, and the right to own property. 
In this system, people cast their ballots in 
the marketplace in the form of bids for 
goods and services to determine what will be 
produced and what consumed. It is a free 
choice system; the people themselves choose 
what work they shall do. They decide 
whether to buy or to rent, to pay cash or buy 
on credit, whether to increase consumption 
or to make savings. 

The basis of the enterprise system is the 
individual. If one has high faith in the in- 
dividual, he is likely to have high faith in 
an economic system based on individual de- 
cisions. The enterprise system has given 
us a measure of individual freedom which is 
the admiration and envy of people in every 
quarter of the globe. It has given us the 
highest level of living ever enjoyed by any 
people of any nation at any time in history. 
One wonders at the vigor of the attack on so 
fruitful a system. 

This system does have its shortcomings, 
true. It has its uncertainties. It some- 
times rewards people in a manner not prop- 
erly associated with their contribution. It 
sometimes fails to allocate resources in a 
desirable manner. 

The Republican view does not overlook 
the shortcomings of this system. Rather, 
it would seek to repair such shortcomings 
as do in fact exist. It would strengthen 
the enterprise system where it is weak, but 
it would do this without altering the fun- 
damental character of the system. It would 
enlighten the people so as to enhance the 
likelihood of wise individual decisions. It 
would prune the tree of enterprise rather 
than uproot it. 

When an economic problem arises, the 
Republican attitude is to see whether this 
problem can be met within the enterprise 
system. If it cannot, the next question is 
whether the enterprise system can be ap- 
propriately amended or strengthened. If 
this cannot be done, if the need is substan- 
tial, and if public action gives reasonable 
hope of success, then a Government program 
will be developed. 

This attitude naturally leads to increased 
Government activity in certain areas. Fer 
example, there is the rural development 
program, & cooperative effort of private and 
public agencies, introduced by this admin- 
istration, to open wider the doors of oppor- 
tunity for the million and a half farm fami- 
lies at the low end of the income scale, 

On the other hand, the Republican at- 
titude means less governmental activity in 
other areas. To take another example from 
the field of agriculture, it means less Gov- 
ernment activity in supporting farm prices, 
piling up Government surpluses and telling 
individual farmers what crops to plant. 
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The opposition view is to resolve all doubts 
in favor of Government intervention. This 
would steadily enlarge Government programs 
at the expense of the private sector. As mar- 
ginal decisions were resolved in favor of 
Government intervention, economic areas 
once wholly private would become first mar- 
ginal and then public. It is not difficult to 
predict the ultimate consequence of this 
trend. 

Much of the controversy regarding the re- 
spective role of Government and individual 
traces back to the great depression. During 
the decade of the 1930’s, the enterprise sys- 
tem suffered from a grave and prolonged 
malady. The Republican view is that this 
period was an interlude of economic mal- 
functioning, the causes of which are not yet 
fully understood even by the most capable 
scholars. The 150 years of national existence 
which preceded this interlude and the 20 
years which followed it are considered by 
Republicans to be more representative of the 
true nature of the economy than was the 
period itself. . 

We have now recovered from this disaster, 
Republicans feel, and we have developed use- 
ful tools for preventing its recurrence. We 
should not be continually looking back over 
our shoulders in fear of a repeat perform- 
ance. The Republican economic faith 
should appeal to adventurous, young, ener- 
getic, optimistic, and enterprising people. 

The opposition view seems to be that the 
decade of the thirties, with its stagnation and 
unemployment, was truly representative of 
the capacity of an enterprise economy. This 
is a frightened, apprehensive, and negative 
viewpoint. It holds in low esteem both the 
individual and the economic system upon 
which our country is based. 

Despite the high levels of economic activ- 
ity which have characterized the past two 
decades, there are some who see in every 
quaver of the economy, in every ripple on 
the graph, the possibility of returning to the 
dark days of a quarter of a century ago. 
These are the people who propose huge Gov- 
ernment housing programs when private 
housing is operating at a high level, who 
would unbalance budgets during a time of 
prosperity, who offer inflationary programs 
in an effort to stimulate economic growth 
at a time when the gross national product is 
running 11 percent above a year ago. 

If by the word “reactionary” we mean one 
who wishes to return to an older order, and 
that is the dictionary definition, then the 
true reactionaries are those who would use 
in the 1950’s the same kind of programs that 
they used in the 1930's. 

The Republican view of economic affairs 
is that the Government has responsibility for 
creating a favorable climate within which 
the economy can meet human needs. This 
means @ climate favorable to investment and 
savings, a climate favorable to enterprise 
and innovation. It means a climate within 
which adjustments can readily be made. It 
means the full development of our human 
resources, and this means regard for indi- 
vidual responsibility as well as individual 
rights. It means a fair place for everyone at 
the starting line; it does not mean that 
everyone should breast the tape at the same 
instant. It means safeguarding the -value 
of the dollar. In short, it means Government 
oriented toward releasing the creative power 
of the individual. 

The past 64% years have been a period 
marked by the highest level of living ever at- 
tained by the American people, an eloquent 
tribute to the capability of our system. : 

The Republican view of economic policy 
provides for Government intervention of sut’. 
stantial magnitude when that is appropriate. 
Twice during the present administration the 
economic barometer started dropping. But 
the disturbances which ensued were rather 
mild. With sound Government policies these 
storms soon blew themselves out. 
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The recession of 1953-54 was met by sub- 
stantial Government programs, including the 
biggest tax reduction in history. The ad- 
ministration demonstrated a capability for 
action which was truly impressive and re- 
markably successful. This downturn was 
relatively moderate and was quickly reversed 
despite widespread concern on the part of 
those apprehensive people who felt that we 
were about to repeat the disastrous exper- 
ience of the 1930's. 

Similarly, the recent business cycle il- 
lustrates the willingness and the ability of 
the Republican administration to intervene 
in the economic picture when and if that 
bécomes appropriate. Equally important, it 
illustrates the desire of the Republican ad- 
ministration to withdraw from massive Goy- 
ernment programs when the need for inter- 
vention has terminated. 

In fact, the contrasting economic policies 
of the two major parties are vividly illu- 
strated by the experience of the past 2 years, 

When the recession began late in 1957, 
there was a shift in economic policy on the 
part of the Republican administration to- 
ward more liberal credit and toward aug- 
mentation of Government programs already 
in existence. As the recession continued, 
substantial actions were taken, some of them 
by the Republican administration, some of 
them by the administration with the concur- 
rence of the Congress. 

Extended unemployment compensation 
was provided on a temporary basis through 
the leadership of the Republican administra- 
tion, to meet the needs of those unemployed 
people who had exhausted their benefits un- 
der the regular Federal-State insurance pro- 
gram. 

The housing program was stepped up, with 
leadership provided by the administration, 
through the provision of additional insured 
loans. 

Built-in stabilizers provided additional 
dolars of consumer income and kept other 
dollars in the stream of private spending. 

The magnitude of the antirecession meas- 
ures is indicated by the fact that they re- 
sulted in a Federal deficit of $1244 billion. 
On the basis of the record, Republicans 
have run budgetary deficits when this could 
be helpful. They don’t believe in making a 
habit of running deficits, and they strenu- 
ously resist running a deficit when a sur- 
plus would be appropriate, as at present. 

While these Government programs were 
put into operation, other proposed programs 
were avoided. Huge public works were pro- 
posed and rejected. Had these proposals 
been adopted, work on them would have 
come at the time when recovery had already 
occurred. The result would have been to 
widen rather than diminish the fluctuation 
of the cycle. With great resolution, the 
Republican administration withstood these 
unsound proposals. 

The Republican Party held, throughout the 
recession period of 1957-58, a strong faith 
in the recuperative powers of our enterprise 
economy. The people, by their behavior, 
proved that this faith was well-founded. In 
fact, the real strength during this period lay 
in the people, who did not panic, and in those 
of their elected public servants who re- 
flected the confidence of the people. The 
greatest harm was done by those who had 
little faith in our individual citizens and 
little faith in our economic institutions, who 
advocated massive Government programs to 
overcome the adverse psychology which they 
themselves generated. 

The faith and confidence of the private 
citizens won out. Recovery came about. 
Employment began to rise. Investment, 
which had lagged, again moved forward. In- 
dustrial production advanced and a broadly 
based recovery got under way. 

The events since the first of the year con- 
trast even more sharply the divergent eco- 
nomic policies of the two political parties. 
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The President recognized the signs of re- 
covery. These signs, coupled with his faith 
in the enterprise system, led him to rec- 
ommend a legislative program and a Fed- 
eral budget based on the prospect of an 
improving economic situation. He felt 
strongly that with the achievement of re- 
covery there should be a termination of the 
emergency programs which had been adopted 
to bring about recovery. This meant a ter- 
mination of temporary extended unemploy- 
ment compensation. It meant a pay-as-you- 
go basis for the highway program. It meant 
a housing program which took account of 
the high level of private building. Above 
all, it meant a balanced budget to combat 
the threat of inflation arising in part from 
the pressures generated by the recovery. 

When the President announced this pro- 
gram, there was a great clamor from the 
opposition. Those who were mentally at- 
tuned to recession did not quickly recognize 
the signs of recovery. Those who would 
rather spend than tax were reluctant to see 
the termination of the rationale for deficit 
financing. They were at a loss to know what 
to do or how to conduct themselves. Their 
very astonishment reflects their lack of faith 
in the people and in our enterprise system. 

Half a year has elapsed since the Presi- 
dent’s budget was first offered and since his 
legislative program was first recommended. 
This half year has seen the full justification 
of the President’s appraisal of the economic 
outlook. Recovery is a fact. More impor- 
tant, this half year has seen a growing public 
understanding of the issues. 

What we now observe in the economic sec- 
tor is truly a heartening scene. We see a 
lusty, growing economy with rising employ- 
ment and advancing economic growth. We 
see the success of Government programs un- 
dertaken to bring about this recovery. Those 
who held faith in the sound judgment of the 
individual citizen and in the recuperative 
powers of our enterprise system see their 
faith rewarded. We see a citizenry which 
increasingly insists upon sound fiscal and 
monetary policy. We see a growing willing- 
ness to terminate emergency programs now 
that the emergency is over. We see the 
further retreat of the outmoded idea that 
any economic downturn must result in wide- 
spread disaster. We see, and I think I am 
reading the record objectively, a victory for 
the economic system which has made our 
country great. 

As a Republican, I take a great deal of 
pride in the fact that the party of my choice 
has, over the years, demonstrated a high 
degree of confidence in our economic sys- 
tem. I hope that over the years ahead the 
Nation’s faith in this system will grow rather 
than diminish. I hope that when the his- 
torian of the future writes the history of 
our present times, he will say that the in- 
stitutions of freedom were put to the test 
at home and abroad, and emerged trium- 
phant. If we are good stewards of those 
principles of economic and political science 
which have made this Nation great, that is 
what he will write. 





Economic Miracle of Puerto Rico 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the great myths of Commu- 
nist philosophy is that the United States 
is an imperialistic Nation which seeks 
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to exploit underdeveloped countries. And 
there is no myth which runs so directly 
contrary to the facts. 

The distinguished and perceptive 
Washington commentator, Roscoe 
Drummond, has written an article on 
the economic miracle of Puerto Rico. He 
reviews the facts and finds that the hard 
work and initiative of the Puerto Ricans, 
combined with the understanding and 
sympathy of the United States, has pro- 
duced a genuine showcase. 

I ask unanimous.-consent that this fine 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Aug. 10, 1959] 


ECONOMIC MIRACLE—PUERTO Rico SHOWS 
Wuart Can Be DONE 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


San Juan, P.R.—They said it couldn't be 
done—and Puerto Rico has done it. 

Here is a little Caribbean island, much of 
its land unusable, overpopulated, underde- 
veloped, long neglected, and oppressed by 
some 450 years of Spanish colonialism—and 
today you have to see it to believe it. 

Before Puertro Rico became a completely 
self-governing associated state in 1952, US. 
Senators used to come here regularly to in- 
vestigate and glumly leave, convinced that 
this island’s economic and social problems 
were impossible to solve. Even that invet- 
erate planner and dreamer, Rexford Guy 
Tugwell, who served as governor here 13 years 
ago, held up his hands in despair. 

They say that Puerto Rico has pulled itself 
up by its own bootstraps and they call its de- 
velopment program “Operation Bootstrap.” 
The fact is, Puerto Rico didn’t even have 
straps on its boots, but what it does have is 
the most antimanana complex you ever saw. 
What Puerto Ricans can’t put off until after- 
noon, they add to what they do in the morn- 
ing. 

What they have done is to bring up their 
gross national products—all goods and serv- 
ices produced—300 percent since 1940. And 
over this same period, the island increased 
its net income by 266 percent. 

If you are suspicious of percentages, then 
note that family income here is now over 
$2,400 and that the average Puerto Rican 
family can buy nearly twice as much as it 
could 20 years ago. It is true that per capita 
income is still only half that of the poorest 
USS. State, but it is the highest in the Carib- 
bean area and the second highest in all Latin 
America, exceeded only by oil-rich Venezuela, 

As the standards of living of the Puerto 
Rican people has advanced, the ability of 
their government to promote education and 
health and social welfare has expanded. 
Some 26 percent of the Commonwealth’s 
budget goes to education. In 1940 Puerto 
Rico’s schools could serve only 51 percent of 
the school aged; now they serve 84 percent. 

When poverty and unemployment were 


‘rampant two decades ago, life expectancy 


was only 46 years; now it is 68 years—and 
the death rate is even lower than it is in 
continental United States. Bank deposits 
are up sixfold over 1940. The same with 
automobile registrations. 

The most significant development is that 
in its effort to balance its economy, since 
farming couldn't possibly sustain its 2.3 mil- 
lion people, the Puertq Rican Economic De- 
velopment Agency has brought about the 
establishment of slightly over 500 new manu- 
facturing plants; most of these are now in 
private hands. Special tax exemption goes 
to manufacturing and tourism ventures 
which meet certain requirements. The gov- 
ernment itself builds most of the new manu- 
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facturing plants and then either sells or 
rents them to private business. 

It is for all of these reasons that Puerto 

ico is today a radiant show-window of what 
an underdeveloped country can do. 

It is a visible refutation of Soviet propa- 
ganda that America is imperialist, that 
American capitalism suffocates its friends, 
and communism is the only way an under- 
developed nation can rapidly improve its 
standard of living. 

Puerto Rico chose its own relationship 
with the United States—sovereign self-gov- 
ernment with common citizenship. 

This island has completely free trade with 
the United States and each is the other's 
best customer. Both benefit. 

Puerto Rico spends $400,000 each year from 
its tiny budget to help others to see and be- 
lieve—and to go and do likewise. 





The Maytag Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN V. CARTER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, I have the privilege of represent- 
ing the Fourth District of Iowa. Located 
at Newton in the heart of the district is 
the Maytag Co., the major independent 
producer of home laundry equipment. 
It is with justifiable pride that I submit 
for the Recorp a series of five articles 
about the Maytag Co. which appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor begin- 
ning August 4. I feel it is significant 
that a newspaper such as the Monitor, 
long recognized as a leader in the field of 
journalism, should pay tribute to the 
Maytag Co., one of the front runners in 
the highly competitive appliance indus- 
try. Newton, a city of 13,000 persons, is 
one of the most highly industrialized 
areas for its size in the Nation, providing 
more than 5,000 industrial jobs. Even 
so, it continues to actively engage in a 
program to attract new industry—typi- 
cal of the cities and towns of not only 
the fourth district but the entire State 
of Iowa. I believe the following articles 
serve to illustrate that Iowa truly is the 
land where farm and factory can share 
prosperity : 

Drupcery Wrunc Ovr 
(By Bernice Stevens Decker) 

NewrTon, Iowa.—This, the story of the 
Maytag Co., should have equal appeal for 
homemakers and businessmen. 

The women should be interested in it as 
the story of a company that has developed 
one product after another to take the drudg- 
ery out of washday. This has gone all the 
way from calico and the problems of a 
farm woman with no electric power to the 
modern city dweller who builds her family 
wardrobe around wash and wear garments. 

On the sound business side, it is an ac- 


count of a revolutionary management policy 
which has proved very successful in today’s 
troubled and sometimes controversial ap- 


plance industry. 

This 66-year-old firm has remained an tn- 
dependent specialist in a highly competitive 
age dominated by giant corporations with 
highly diversified lines of appliances. 
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PIONEER ROLE CITED 


The Maytag Co. has been a pioneer in 
the manufacture of home laundry equip- 
ment. It is known for many firsts. Yet, 
company management has long taken & 
stand against planned obsolescence. It has 
not brought out new models each year, 
while most of the major companies did so. 
Yet, last year, while the industry as a whole 
showed a drop in sales, Maytag forged ahead. 

Maytag started out producing farm ma- 
chinery. Today it remains the major inde- 
pendent producer of home laundry equip- 
ment. This is noteworthy, because many 
old-time companies have disappeared or 
merged with giant corporations. 

INDUSTRIAL AREA NOTED 


Fred Maytag II, the third generation to 
actively direct the business, heads the 
company. 

It’s a matter of about an hour's flight 
from Chicago’s lake-front Meig’s Airport to 
Newton, the heart of Iowa corn country. 
The contrast is sharp and impressive. 
Everything is surrounded by cornfields— 
the airport, the town, the sprawling No. 2 
Maytag plant, now just over a decade old. 

Iowa’s economy is based on agriculture, 
Yet here, as in many other agricultural 
areas, industrial development supports a 
major share of local residents. Newton, 
with a population of 13,000, is one of the 
most highly industrialized areas for its size 
in the Nation. It provides more than 5,000 
industrial jobs. Some 4,000 of them are 
supplied by Maytag, which ships the equiv- 
alent of more than 500 trainloads of ap- 
pliances a year to all parts of the country. 

Newton is also a center for advertising 
specialties produced by three major com- 
panies, and is the home of an earth-moving 
equipment company. It is actively seeking 
new industries. 

This is considered the washing machine 
capital of the world. Three other well- 
known name brands once had their head- 
quarters here. Thus, the history of home 
laundry equipment has been closely assooci- 
ated with Newton and Maytag. 

This made it logical for Maytag to sponsor 
“The Tale of a Tub,” a permanent exhibit of 
the story of home laundering at the Chicago 
Museum of Science and Industry. 

No researcher, as of far as is known, has 
put a finger on the first successful washing 
machine. The fluted washing board has been 
traced to 1844. A tumbler, a barrel-like ap- 
paratus turned by hand, was patented in 
1850. 

DEVICES DEVELOPED 


Godey’s Ladies Book pictured one version. 
A scrubbing frame that imitated the hard- 
working hands of the housewife appeared in 
1869. A copper boiling vat, patented in 1874, 
“percolated” the clothes. In 1882, corrugated 
rollers were developed to get mechanical 
scrubbing action. Just a year later came a 
washer that pounded the clothes with gear- 
operated paddles. 


FARM SALES SEASONAL 


By 1890, the up-to-date housewife was us- 
ing a suction pitinger on a stick, an item 
still sold in the United States today. By the 
turn of the century, hand-operated wooden 
dollies were used to pull the clothes 
the water. These mechanical gadgets helped, 
but the job was still laborious—a full day's 
work. 


The modern home appliance industry, how- 
ever, began with the introduction of these 
first hand-operated wooden tub washers. 
Typical of these was the first Maytag wash- 
ing machine, introduced in 1907. At that 
time it was a sideline:for a prosperous farm 
equipment business. 

Farm machinery production goes back to 
1893. The late F. L. Maytag and three asso- 
ciates pooled $2,400, created the Parsons 
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Band Cutter & Self Feeder Co., and leased an 
abandoned stove works. 

Their product, a grain thresher accessory, 
was a band cutting, self-feeding attachment, 
which released men from the dangerous task 
of hand feeding. It was the first of its kind, 
and the beginning of many firsts for the 
company. 

For the first year, this was a sideline 
to the founders’ other occupations. Then 
Mr. Maytag was made maneger and took over 
full time. Within a few years, 28 different 
concerns purchased and sold the attachment 
for their threshing machines. A corn husker 
and shredder and other farm equipment were 
added to the output. 

Sales of farm equipment were seasonal. A 
washing machine was added as an extra to 
spread sales and employment throughout the 
year. But soon the firm turned from im- 
proving the lot of the farmer to making life 
easier for his wife. A few years later the 
name was changed to the Maytag Co. 





MaytTaG DEVICES BLAZED TRAIL 
(By Bernice Stevens Decker) 


Newton, Iowa.—It didn’t take long for 
washing machines to become of major im- 
portance to the thriving young Maytag Co. 
In less than 15 years after the firm’s first 
model appeared, it was to become the top 
producer in the United States. 

The first washer, the Pastime, had a hand- 
operated cypress tub with wooden dolly that 
dragged clothes against its corrugated sides. 
In 1909 came the Hired Girl model, with 
pulley attachment, so that both washer and 
wringer operated by power from an engine. 


FIRST “FIRST” IN 1910 


In 1910 Maytag brought out what is re- 
garded as one of its major “firsts.” This 
was a swinging, reversible wringer, which 
could be swung into position over the tub. 
It meant the housewife no longer needed 
to move the water-filled tubs into pgsition 
for the wringer. 

In 1911, with electricity used in many parts 
of the home, electric motors were attached 
to improved models. The electric washer 
brought a demand for power-equipped wash- 
ers on farms and in small towns where elec- 
tricity was not available. In 1914, a one- 
haif horsepower gasoline engine known as 
the Multi-Motor, was attached to the washer, 
and became another “first.” 

For many years it was the only engine- 
equipped washer especially designed for 
homes without electricity. It has been sold 
to more than 1 million users. The firm be- 
came the world’s largest manufacturer of this 
kind of engine. 


MILLRACE PATTERN USED 


In 1917 a cylinder-type washer, with a cast 
aluminum cylinder in an attractive metal 
cabinet was announced. Its action was pat- 
terned after the old. millrace wheel. Pro- 
jectiens or scoops on the outside of a revolv- 
img cylinder forced water through the tum- 
bling clothes and loosened the dirt. 

This model included another innovation, 
the divided wringer. Its instant tension re- 
lease, wide separation of rolis, and quick, 
easy replacement positions were efficiency 
and safety features that made it immediately 
acceptable. 

There was a brief venture into the auto- 
mobile business from 1909 to 1911. F. L. 
Maytag organized a separate company to pro- 
duce first a two-cylinder, then a four-cylin- 
der automobile known as the Maytag Mason. 
Although this venture failed, the original 
investors were repaid years later by Mr. 
Maytag 


In 1919, the firm solved many longstand- 
ing problems and produced a cast alumi- 
num tub. Work was done by Howard Sny- 
der, a2 man who joined the company many 
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years before due to his ingenuity at repair- 
ing and developing farm equipment. The 
new tub was put into production in a new 
model, a trim washer with square cast 
aluminum tub with rounded corners. A 
convenient and efficient wringer was set 
low abeve water level so that heavy wet 
clothing need not be lifted high out of the 
water to be fed to the rolls. Inside the tub, 
& novel cast-alwmminum dolly turned back 
and forth under a flat aluminum lid from 
whieh much of the usual machinery had 
been removed, 
MEIGHT MADE ADJUSTABLE 

The tub was wide, and, because of its 
cone-shaped bottom, particles of dirt 
washed from the clothes fell to the center 
and were not rewashed back through the 
clothing. A special feature was the fact 
that its height was adjustable to the house- 
wife’s convenience. 

This vastly improved and changed model 
was the forerunner to a line that was to 
speed Maytag to a high point of leader- 
ship in the washer industry. Until the 
twenties, washing machines had corrugated 
tubs against which clothes were scrubbed 
by pegs of a dolly. 

In 1921, as the result of the continued 
experiments of Mr. Snyder, the firm came 
out with its most important single devel- 
epment. This was the gyrofoam principle 
of washing. Mr. Snyder had inverted the 
dolly, and replaced pegs with blades. He 
came up with an aluminum agitator, later 
trade-named the gyratator. This seht 
efficient currents of soapy water back and 
forth through the clothes, washing them by 
water action alone. 


MAYTAG TOOK TO ROAD 


Since it was so revolutionary, it had to be 
sold. Mr. Maytag himself took the first 
hand-built machine on the road. He an- 
nounced he wouldn’t be back until he re- 
ceived a carload order. He staged demon- 
strations in four major western cities, but 
wasn’t successful until he reached Oakland, 
Calif. That first carload order was the be- 
ginning of a volume business. 

Factory production of the new washer 
began in April 1922. Work on all other 
products was halted. The entire facilities 
of the factory on night and day shifts were 
used. Eleven months later the “first solid 
trainload of the new gyrofoam washers was 
shipped. It went to Philadelphia for dealers 
in the eastern seaboard States. This was, 
so far as is known, the largest single ship- 
ment of any household appliance up to that 
time. Another trainload was shipped in 
July, followed by an order for three train- 
loads. 

By this time the factory was oversold and 
orders of this size could not be handled. 
Within less than 2 years Maytag had 
spurted to a position of world leedership in 
washer production. 

By March 1926, production had increased, 
so that trainload shipments could be re- 
sumed, They became numerous, and many 
records were broken. In May 1927, the fac- 
tory dispatched what is believed to be the 
largest single shipment of merchandise ever 
made of any kind up until then—eight solid 
trainloads of gyrofoam washers, valued at 
$2,750,000. 

SHIFT TO WAR OUTPUT 


Numerous improvements, culminated in 
1939 in the Maytag Master. These featured 
an improved roller on the wringer, enlarged 
tub, and faster and more efficient washing 
action. There have been variations of this 
model and, with additional improvements, 
it has remained the basic design for the 
firm’s conventional washer today. 

In 1941 the plant turned to war produc- 
tion, At the peak, 97 percent of output 
was for war. The balance was for washing 
machine repair parts made in a small sec- 
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tion of the plant. This kept most of the 
existing Maytag washers in operation for 
the duration. 

The plant was converted from highly 
standardized mass production to manufac- 
ture of a great variety of intricate parts and 
items. Initial work was on tank track pins, 
shell adaptors and machine shafts, pinions, 
worms, and gears for gyroscopes. 

The aluminum section was converted to 
exclusive production of*heat-treated alumi- 
num aircraft castings. 


New Mopets Propucep WHEN ADVANCES 


WARRANT 
(By Bernice Stevens Decker) 
Newron, Iowa—The postwar period 


brought a pent-up market for products of 
the entire home laundry industry. It saw 
a revolution in equipment. 

The automatic washer is almost solely a 
post-war product, since only 350,000 of them 
were sold before. The automatic drier and 
combination washer-driers are entirely post- 
war developments. Production has become 
as highly complicated in many respects as 
that in the automobile industry. 

Many changes also took place at Maytag. 
Since 1946, the first full postwar year, the 
firm has introduced several radically new 
products, and sales have risen to more than 
four times the prewar level. 

More than $35 million have been invested 
in two new plants and in modernizing the 
old one. The manufacturing plants were 
converted to what is probably the highest 
ores of integration in the home laundry 

eld. 

Before the war, the firm purchased many 
components. Now, it produces just about 
everything that goes into its products except 
electric motors, timers and controls, molded 
plastic parts, and some die castings. Thus, 
the firm is in a position to exercise a high 
degree of quality control over components 
and achieve many manufacturing economies. 


R. & D. UNIT HELPS 


Closely related to this has been the ex- 
pansion of its highly specialized research and 
development division. This department goes 
back to the early inventive genius of Howard 
Snyder. Its procedures are closely linked to 
dominant management policy. 

Unlike many firms in the industry, Maytag 
does not produce yearly models. Changes, 
more often than not, have not coincided with 
introduction of new models by other com- 
panies. Officials estimate that while one 
company turned out 28 different models, 
Maytag in the same period introduced 6. 

Each new Maytag product is required to 
contain radical improvements and develop- 
ments. This is further explained by Fred 
Maytag, president: 

“We believe that progress involves change, 
but that change alone does not necessarily 
involve progress.” 

Mr. Maytag showed what he meant by 
demonstrating a new feature, an improve- 
ment introduced for an existing automatic 
washer model. He emphasized that this was 
an added feature and that the model was 
otherwise unchanged. 


CHANGES SUPERFICIAL 


“The approach, which I term artificial ob- 
solescence,” he states, “is typified by the 
manufacturer who introduces new models 
annually, come what may. Sometimes these 
represent significant improvements, but most 
frequently they embody only superficial face 
lifting. 

“This approach may have been attractive 
to many appliance manufacturers because it 
seemed to work so well in the automobile in- 
dustry for so many years. It made its ap- 
pearance in the industry in the 
early 1950's, was widely adopted, and is very 
nearly a standard practice. 
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“The other approach to this problem, true 
obsolescence, is really quite different. It is 
strongly rooted in the philosophy that model 
changes should represent significant im- 
provements in the ct. These should 
provide the dealer distinct and demon- 
strable advantages to the eustomer. 

“This does not tie the introduetion of new 
models to the calendar. Rather, it insures 
that new models will be introduced whenever 
&@ new and better way bas beem developed for 
the particular appiiamee to perform a job for 
the housewife.” 


CHAGS CAUSED 


Mr. Maytag is firmiy convinced that the 
practice of planned or phyehological obso- 
leseence has not served to benefit either the 
consumer, the dealer, or the manufacturer. 
“Quite to the contrary,” he said, “I believe 
that it has contributed in a marked degree 
to the chaotic conditions which have existed 
in the appliance industry, particularly dur- 
ing the past few years.” 

He charged that emphasis on annual mod- 
els has “turned the retail marketplace into 
an oriental bazaar and transformed a pro- 
spective customer into an avid, price-con- 
scious bargain hunter.” 

He sees retail dealers as the biggest losere, 
since annual models quickly obsolete their in- 
ventories and place great strains on their 
sales forces and merchandising methods. 
High tooling cost of annual model changes 
by the manufacturer, he contends, must 
either be absorbed by him or passed on to 
the consumer or she dealer or both in the 
form of higher prices or smaller profit 
margins. 

DESIGNS IMPROVED 

Mr. Maytag hastens to emphasize that the 
company does produce new products. “Here 
at Maytag three kinds of development are 
constantly in progress. First of all, we are 
continually studying the modification of 
present designs in order to eliminate all 
causes of product failure in the home, to im- 
prove our manufacturing techniques, and to 
reduce the cost of manufacture. 

“Secondly, we are continually concerned 
with the development of new models and new 
features to meet the changing needs of the 
consumer. And, finally, we are continually 
working for the development of new con- 
structions and entirely new products. This 
is our long-range development program.” 

True obsolescence, Mr. Maytag insists, mo- 
tivates the customer to buy. He cites the 
rapid public acceptance of manmade fabrics 
and growing acceptance of “wash and wear” 
garments, 

There is at least one in every family and 
they comprise as much as 10 percent of some 
wardrobes. They have made it necessary for 
appliance manufacturers to develop new 
automatic washers and new driers designed 
specifically to provide proper laundering pro- 
cedures. These needs make old machines 
that do not do the job obsolete. 

In answer to this demand, the Maytag All- 
Fabric Washer in 1056 was the first to offer a 
combination of eold water and rinse with 
slow speed agitation and spin. This pro- 
vided the housewife with proper washing 
procedure for all fabrics formerly requiring 
hand washing, including manmade fabrics, 
fine woolens, and cashmeres. 


MaytTaG SPINS IN MODERNITY 
(By Bernice Stevens Decker) 


NeEwrTon, lowa-—Practically all major post- 
war construction and expansion at Maytag 
has centered around plant 2, devoted to 
production of automatic washers and dryers. 
Built in an area of what was a cornfield, it 
has more than doubled in size since 1949. 

Located on a tract of more than 100 acres, 
the plant has its own waste-treatment sys- 
tem comparable to any in some of the Na- 
tion’s largest cities. 
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“Within more than 1 million square feet 
of floorspace are a giant two-furnace, porce- 
lain~-enameling facility, ultramodern electro- 


plating department, amd a central-service 


warehouse. More than 12,500 freightcars and 
trucks are loaded from the terminal of this 
warehouse each year. 

One of the country’s most modern and 
efficient assembly lines makes it possible to 
receive raw steel at one end and turn out 
finished, crated products at the other. 

There are 8% miles of crossing and criss- 
crossing overhead trolleys and fioor-level 
conveyors that carry parts, subassemblies, 
and finished washers and dryers from one 
end of the plant to the other. 


LINES CROSS 


At one point these lines cross in four 
directions. With washing machines above, 
in front, behind, and all around, it re- 
sembiled the California freeways. 

The many and complicated steps in as- 
sembly include a -mumber of inspection 
checks of each machine. These are first for 
mechanical and electrical performance, then 
through a sound room for excessive noise, 
and a final complete test before being crated. 

Several, machines are picked at random 
daily to be run for a 24-hour check. Auto- 
matic packaging machines include their own 
gluepots and sealing apparatus. Each is 
capable of packaging 1,200 appliances in an 
8-hour day or 2% a minute. 

In this day of automation, it may come as 
a surprise to learn that there are still some 
800,000 wringer washers sold each year. 
Maytag, one of the few firms still producing 
wringer washers, makes about a third of 
them. 

HISTORIC AREA USED 

Wringer washers are manufactured at 
plant 1 in the area where the first Maytag 
washer was put together by hand over a half- 
century ago. The bulk of manufacturing 
operations is in a five-story building which 
houses machining, sheet metal, welding, as- 
sembly, heat treating, tooling, and other 
allied departments. 

Six million of the company’s washers had 
been produced here by October 1949, before 
automatic-washer production began. Wring- 
er washers still comprise an important part 
of overall production. 

Auxiliary operations are carried on in an- 
other factory at nearby Hampton. This 
plant also makes replacement parts of dis- 
continued models. 

Maytag has a rigid policy regarding serv- 
icing of its products. There is a heavy 
budget and extensive training program for 
this purpose. 

Officials are proud of the fact that the com- 
pany’s mailing list carries nearly 20,000 
mames for service literature, but only 16,000 
for sales material. Over 144 million parts 
are carried on inventory. A repair and serv- 
ice department is equipped to renovate and 
rebuild appliances as much ag 30 years old. 


DURABILITY STRESSED 


“We aim to build products that do not 
meed to be serviced,” states Mr. Maytag. “It 
fis our stated goal to deliver a product which 
can be installed in the customer's home 
with confidence that it will require no major 
repairs for 10 years. 

“We have not yet achieved this objective, 
but we know that significant and steady 
strides are being made toward that goal.” 
He points out that evidence indicates that 


The firm has an unusual distribution pat- 
tern. It selis directly to 15,000 retail deal- 
ers instead of using the conventional proce- 

through jobbers. It manufac- 

tures mo private-label merchandise and is 
associated with no large chain tions, 
the research and development 

division is far-reaching in the home-laundry 
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field and other industries. Several of the 
major washing-machine companies have li- 
censing agreements with Maytag for use of 
the firm's inventions. 

During the past 10 years over 100 patents 
Ihave been granted to members of the de- 
velopment division and approximately an- 
other hundred are pending at present. The 
company has been granted 40 patents on seal- 
ing construction which are used in other 
brand machines, water faucets, soft- 
drink dispensers, and gas valves. 


Saues Leap RETAINED—MarYTAG SIGHTS ON 
FUTURE 


(By Bernice Stevens Decker) 


Newton, Iowa.—The Maytag Co. has tena- 
ciously clung to its position as an independ- 
ent manufacturer’“and specialist in home 
laundry equipment. It has retained this 
through the difficult postwar period that 
brought major changes to the industry. 

Before the war, Maytag was the giant of 
the home laundry industry. That was before 
large corporations entered the field. It has 
maintained its lead and independence, how- 
ever. 

Since the war, nearly all other independ- 
ent producers of laundry equipment have 
either gone out of business or been pur- 
chased by or merged with larger companies. 
The remaining few have diversified their 
lines to include other appliances. 

Since 1917 there have been 215 companies 
in home laundry equipment at one time or 
another. Today there are only 25. Their 
business, which includes sales of washers, 
dryers, and ironers, totals $1 billion a year. 


MAYTAG RATED AT TOP 


A major share of this business goes to 
Maytag, which is rated as the top earner. 
The firm is reported to have the highest 
ratio of operating income to sales in the 
industry, as well as a better return on sales. 
It did the best job of climbing out of the 
1957 and 1958 recessions. While the indus- 
try as a whole showed a decline of 2 percent 
in 1958 Maytag sales showed an increase of 
73 percent. 

The firm has manufactured and sold about 
11 million washers since 1907, more than 
half of them since World War II. Fred P. 
Maytag II, president since 1940, attributes 
this continued growth to a policy of con- 
sistent management. He is the third genera- 
tion and fourth Maytag to head the firm, 
with two serving in the same generation. 

The Maytag Co. Foundation is adminis- 
tered by company members and outsiders. It 
supports a college scholarship program, with 
no restrictions on study program, open to 
children of empolyees and graduates of the 
local high school. A teacher enrichment 
program aims at helping the city of Newton 
attract better teachers. 

Nearly 3,000 of the 13,000 residents of 
Newton work at Maytag. But Maytag offi- 
cials are anxious that this not be considered 
@ company town. They are just as anxious 
as the chamber of commerce to attract new 
industry here. Mr. Maytag is well aware 


_ that the firm is part of an economic change. 


Iowa is a leading agricultural State, but 
for continued growth it is necessary to stim- 
ulate industrial development. Many em- 
ployees commute, some as much as 150 miles 
a day. Some are part-time farmers. They 
are dependent on industry, industry on 
them. ‘ 

ISOLATION POSES PROBLEMS 


Operating so far from highly industrial- 


pany has to maintain two small passenger 
planes which are in constant use. Mr. May- 
tag himself is a licensed pilot. A U.S. map 
in his office pinpoints every city in which he 
has landed his plane, and there are 122 pins, 
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Executives have to make frequent trips away 
from home. 

Maytag, the fifth largest industrial em- 
ployer in Iowa, expects to share in the com- 
ing growth, It looks for its own growth in 
its present specialty products, washers and 
dryers. 

Mr. Maytag sees a gradual growth for the 
industry as a whole. Some of this will 
come from new family formation. However, 
@ large part will come from replacements. 
The present saturation of washing machines 
is estimated at 87 percent of homes. Since 
about half of these are still wringer washers, 
they will eventually be replaced, by auto- 
matics. 

Actually, three out of every five wired 
homes still do not have automatic washers. 
Seven out of eight are without dryers. The 
early. automatic washers sold from 1946 to 
1949 are beginning to be eligible for replace- 
ment. With the rapid increase in sales of 
automatics since 1949, this replacement 
market should grow rapidly. 





Let Justice Prevail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a subject of much concern to 
New Jersey has been the unfair tax bur- 
den which has._been levied on New Jersey 
residents who work in another State. 
Clearly, the present situation wherein 
New Jersey residents who work in New 
York pay a heavier New York State in- 
come tax than New Yorkers is unjust 
and inequitable. It was encouraging, 
therefore, to note an editorial from the 
Newark Star-Ledger of.August 9 that 
there now appears some basis for opti- 
mism that a remedy is in the offing. 
This encouraging news has to do with 
reports that New Jersey and New York 
are on the verge of entering.into a com- 
pact. Such a compact would grant New 
Jerseyans several million dollars relief 
from discriminatory out-of-State taxa- 
tion. In return, New Jersey would help 
New York collect taxes from New York- 
ers. 

The citizens of my State are emi- 
nently entitled to some measure of tax 
justice and I am hopeful that it will not 
be withheld too much longer. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial from the Newark Star-Ledger 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger, 

Aug. 9, 1959] 
Let JUsTICcCeE PREVAIL 

The thousands of Jerseyans who are vic- 
tims of the New York State income tax 
gouge were treated to some encouraging news 
last week. It is reported that New Jersey 
and New York are on the verge of entering 
into a compact on taxes. 

The compact—which also might be called 
a deal—would grant the Jerseyans several 
million dollars relief from discriminatory 
out-of-State taxation. In return, New Jer- 
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sey would help New York collect taxes from 
New Yorkers who work in New Jersey and 
are ducking their obligations to their home 
State. 

The second part of this deal would soften 
the impact on the New York Treasury in giv- 
ing relief to the Jerseyans. 

The Jerseyans, who work in New York and 
pay a heavier New York State income tax 
than New Yorkers, have been the recipients 
of many expressions of sympathy. But these 
have not prevented the continuation of the 
tax—nor an increase in the rates. 

The new rates make it even more impera- 
tive that the Jerseyans get the tax justice 
to which they are so eminently. entitled and 
which has been delayed so long. 

The indication is that the amount of re- 
lief afforded the Jerseyans will be determined 
by how much New York can stand to lose. 
New York has a three-man committee work- 
ing out the details of the relief plan. The 
approach seems to be to devise a formula 
which will produce a predetermined loss 
figure. 

This could well mean that there will still 
be an inequity. But New York undoubtedly 
figures it would be granting enough relief to 
quiet most the complaints. : 

Tax justice, however, should not be com- 
puted on the basis of what the gouger can 
stand to lose. Justice involves principles 
which are independent of a State’s need for 
funds. Anything which would leave Jersey- 
ans paying more than New Yorkers with the 
same income and expenses would be an in- 
justice. 





Commendation on Service at Dearborn 
Veterans Hospital 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following fine commenda- 
tion by Mr. Edward Revolt of the treat- 
ment he received at the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital in Dearborn, Mich., 
which is in the district I represent: 

WAYNE, MicH., July 27, 1959. 
Hon. JoHN L£SINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Recently I com- 
pleted a 3-week confinement in the vet- 
erans’ hospital at Dearborn, Mich. My case 
required certain tests, examinations, and 
surgery. 

It was my first experience as a patient in 
an institution of this kind and I was pleas- 
antly surprised at the excellent care and 
treatment I received. 

Th doctors, without exception, impressed 
me with their patient interest, thorough- 
ness, and professional skill. 

The nurses and aids were solicitous, kind, 
helpful, and attentive. 

The food was wholesome, well prepared, 
and tasty. The all-round efficiency, order- 
liness, and general conduct of affairs be- 
spoke of excellent management and super- 
vision. 

It gives a taxpayer gratification and a 
feeling of pride that this much-needed 


Respectfully yours, 
Epwarp “Trev” E. Revoxt. 
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One Modern Army 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
this day when our Armed Forces com- 
mand such a sizable portion of our na- 
tional resources, and when our very ex- 
istence depends to a major extent on 
the capabilities of the Armed Forces, 
clear expressions by professional soldiers 
on the needs of the Armed Forces, or a 
particular branch thereof, should be 
studied with care by all in a position 
to exercise an influence on the shaping 
of our Armed Forces. On August 3, Gen. 
Bruce C. Clarke, commanding general, 
U.S. Continental Army Command, ad- 
dressed the Association of the United 
States Army on the subject “One Mod- 
ern Army.” I ask unanimous consent 
that the address of General Clarke be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Appress By GEN. Bruce C. CLARKE, Com- 
MANDING GENERAL, U.S. CONTINENTAL 
Army COMMAND, TO THE ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES ARMY, WASHINGTON, 
D.c., Aucust 3, 1959 
It is indeed a great honor for me to ad- 

dress this annual meeting of the Association 

of the United States-Army. In this audi- 
ence are leaders of government and industry, 

distinguished soldiers of yesterday and mili- 

tary leaders of today and tomorrow. One of 

the principal objectives of this association is 


‘to insure power for peace through an ade- 


quate modern army. I support your purpose 
and commend your efforts. 

My topic this afternoon is one which is 
very dear to me: The concept of “One Mod- 
ern Army.” Each word of this title is sig- 
nificant. 

One. signifying unity and cohesiveness to- 
ward a common purpose—the will and skill 
to help defend the free world. 

Modern. That vital element of military 
power so aptly covered by the Chief of Staff 
during the previous period, and 

Army. That vital member of the triservice 
team in general war and the decisive ele- 
ment in limited war. 

I shall cover three main headings: 

What do we mean by one modern army? 

Why do we need it? 

How do we attain it? 

WHAT DO WE MEAN BY ONE MODERN ARMY? 


In battle there has never been anything 
but one Army. No victory in American mili- 


* tary history has ever been won by a single 


arm, service or component of the Army. 
Victory in the field has always been the 
product of the combined efforts of Regulars, 
guardsmen, reservist, and Army civilians 
with all arms and services working as a 
combined arms team. 

Ever since the French and Indian wars, 
the wars in which America has been en- 
gaged have fought primarily by civilian sol- 
diers—the volunteers or draftees who were 
“int for the duration.” Even today, a sizable 
proportion of our Active Army is made up of 
the noncareer soldiers who will return shortly 
to civilian life. It is, then, these “short 
timers” together with the Regular Army, the 
National Guard, and the Army reserve who 
make up our one modern Army. 
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To attain combat readiness we must weld 
these components together. The one Army 
concept must pervade all ranks. The 
ground soldier is not a guardsman, nor a 
Regular, nor a reservist, nor a selectee. He 
is simply the American fighting man on 
the one Army team. 

Maj. George Fielding Eliot, in a recent 
article on this subject, stated this philos- 
ophy very well. He said “* * * the indis- 
pensable cement of a structure of military 
unity must be confidence and that confi- 
dence has its dwelling place in human 
minds and hearts. * * * It can be achieved 
when human beings * * * have a common 
feeling of belonging together, of sharing a 
common purpose and common ideals.” 

We must maintain a unity of purpose 
toward, the common goal of preparedness. 
Within oir modern Army there is no place 
for parochialism, jealousy, or friction. De- 
feat of our potential enemies requires the 
combined efforts of all branches and all 
components working together as a team. 
Every component, every arm and service, 
every element of civilian support—both 
within the Army and in industry—has a 
vital role to play before victory is attained. 

That teamwork so n for victory 
has reached the highest point in peacetime 
history. There is yet more to be done. 

The one Army concept will not be fully at- 
tained until: 

Our Army is a force represented by the 
concentrated efforts of the Regular Army, 
the National Guard, and the Army Reserve. 

Every member of that force considers 
himself as a member of that team. 

Every member is trained and ready to fill 
his role, and 

The Army is truly united in the eyes of 
the public as one cohesive whole. 


WHY DO WE NEED ONE MODERN ARMY 


The need for mutual comradeship, under- 
standing and cooperation has never been 
greater. The announced intention of our 
potential enemies is world conquest. Their 
military capabilities for carrying out this 
intention are the strongest of any aggressor 
in history. Modern technology has sliced 
wafer thin eur protective cushion of time 
and space. No longer do broad oceans and 
powerful allies grant us years to mobilize 
and train our forees. No longer do we have 
months to activate units and perfect team- 
work within the Army after war begins. No 
longer do we have time to erase conflicting 
attitudes and complete the welding process 
before commitment to battle. 

Selected divisions and supporting units of 
the National Guard and U.S. Army Reserve 
are earmarked and must be trained and 
ready for mobilization immediately following 
M-day. These forces are essential: 

To replace without delay those Active 
Army forces moved abroad at the outset of 
hostilities. 

To provide additional divsions—beyond 
those of the Active Army. 

To fullfill our NATO commitments. 

To man our air defense forces. 

To enlarge our training establishments. 

These units and individuals must main- 
tain a high state of combat readiness. Com- 
bat knows no distinction whatsoever be- 
tween combat ready units or individuals of 
the Active Army, the National Guard, or the 
Army Reserve. Granted there is a difference 
in the degree of combat readiness appropri- 
ate to a Reserve unit and an Active Army 
unit. But never has the difference been so 
small. 

From the very outset of a shooting war— 
general or localized—all componets and all 
arms and services will be imyolved. The 
unity of spirit and teamwork in performance 
so essential to combat readiness must exist 
throughout the Army before the first shot 
is fired. Today our Reserve components ere 
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an integral part of our deterrent to 
aggression. 
HOW CAN WE ATTAIN THE GOAL OF ONE 
MODERN ARMY 


The first step in the attainment of such 
a goal is to insure that the concept of one 
modern Army pervades all ranks. There 
must be a realization on the part of each 
component of the vital role they and their 
teammates play in national security. There 
must be a profound respect by each com- 
ponent for their comrades in arms. 

Our public information program must be 
based on the one-modern-army concept. The 
public must be informed of the vital role 
that Reserve components play in national 
security. They must realize that the Army 
is not a sect apart, but that the Army is 
truly a service of the people, provided by 
the people, and for the defense of the people. 
In the eyes of the public all Army personnel, 
regardless of component, must be considered 
as “soldiers” of the one modern army. 

The second step in attainment of the one- 
modern-army goal is to increase the com- 
bat readiness of all our Reserve component 
forces. Each unit must be maintained at its 
maximum authorized peacetime strength 
with trained personnel. The Army Reserves 
must maintain a pool of trained individuals 
prepared to fill rapidly the vacancies in stra- 
tegic forces and the training establishment. 
Each unit must maintain the plans and the 
ability to absorb these fillers and mold them 
into full-strength units with minimum de- 
lay. All commanders must be prepared to 
operate full-strength units. Commanders, 
staffs, and troops must be trained on modern 
equipment and in current concepts of opera- 
tion. We must advance the tactical train- 
ing of all components through the unit 
training phase. 

The third step is to maintain this close 
mutual relationship between components of 
the Army. To achieve the required degree 
of combat readiness the same training and 
the same principles for guiding training 
must be applied to all. In addition, all 
components must be trained on the same 
types of equipment. 

There must be an increased participation 
by all components in Active Army exercises 
and maneuvers. We must learn to work 
together and fight as a team. 

More use must be made of the Active 
Army service schools and training courses 
by the Reserve components. Conversely 
such schools and training courses must con- 
sider the requirements of the Reserve com- 
ponents when preparing the scope and 
establishing the course lengths. Appropriate 
courses for commanders and staffs should 
be attended jointly by all components. Our 
commanders who are going to fight together 
must get to Know and respect each other's 
capabilities. 

There must be more participation by Re- 
serve components in studies on reorganiza- 
tion and equipment, development, and re- 
search. Conversely, the special problems of 
the Reserve components must be thoroughly 
considered in such actions, 

Pinally, we should standardize, to the 
maximum extent practicable, our adminis- 
trative procedures. We should strive for 
uniform and standard forms, reports, and 
evaluations. 

These are difficult tasks. 

I consider that we have made great prog- 
ress toward attaining ome modern army. 
The troop list of our National Guard and 
Reserve units has recently been revised to 
fill more adequately the force requirements 
for future combat. This was a major step 
im the right direction. These units are now 
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trained some 80,000 such personne! in fiscal 
year 1959. 

Reserve component personnel and units 
are taking an increasingly active part in 
Active Army exercises, CPX’s, training, and 
school courses. 

Reserve component units have reached the 
highest peak of combat readiness in peace- 
time history. 

But we still have a long way to go. The 
association and its individual members can 
assist in attaining this one modern Army. 
Congress must be made aware of the urgent 
requirement to provide all components with 
up-to-date facilities and equipment. Addi- 
tional armories and weekend training sites 
must be provided. Units must be provided 


,with modern and serviceable equipment to 


the extent that they can maintain it effi- 
ciently. We need the green light and the 
green cash, 

We must impress upon the civic leaders 
and officials of every city and town the re- 
sponsibility they have to support their local 
Reserve component units. Localities mus? 
take pride in these units. The units must 
be made attractive for the higher type of 
youths of the communities. The public 
must realize the vital part these units play 
in national security. They must be im- 
pressed that survival later depends upon 
preparedness now: 

Again quoting from Major Eliot, “the illu- 
sion that hardware is everything and the 
soldier is a relic of Valley Forge and Gettys- 
burg can destroy our country. No crystal 
ball * * * can tell us where, when, how big 
or how long lasting will be the next emer- 
gency our Army will have to meet. Of two 
things we may be sure—we will need ground 
combat soldiers and we must train them 
beforehand.” 

We must impress upon all members and 
components of the Army the serious nature 
of the duty they perform. 

We must maintain high standards of effi- 
ciency in training and operation throughout 
all components of the Army. We must con- 
tifiually raise our standards, our educational 
level, and our technical proficiency. 

We must weld all components of the Army 
together by mutual understanding and mu- 
tual respect. We must learn to work to- 
gether so that all branches and all compo- 
nents*of the Army are a balanced, cohesive 
entity whose continuing element is team- 
work and whose ultimate objective is victory. 

In short, our purpose is to approach unity 
and combat readiness of all components with 
the urgency appropriate to the gravity of the 
international situation. Our goal is to move 
all units faster toward combat readiness un- 
til all our components have become one mod- 
ern Army—combat ready. 





The American Predicament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak-- 


er, the Kiwanis magazine of May 1959 
had an article “The American Predica- 
ment,” by Dr. Perry Epler Gresham, 
president, Bethany College, Bethany, 
W. Va. 

Dr. Gresham is one of the able edu- 
cators in America, and he has a pene- 
trating insight into the problems con- 
fronting our country. Bethany College, 
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of which he is president, is one of the 
most outstanding small colleges in the 
United States, and is the first church- 
affiliated school in the country, having 
been founded by Alexander Campbell 
who was the leading figure in the re- 
ligious movement known as the Christian 
Churches. The original name of the 
school was Buffalo Seminary. . 

Bethany College emphasizes the build- 
ing of character, along with training of 
the mind, and the success which this 
unique college has achieve is indicated 
by the large number of its graduates 
who have been successful in all walks of 
life—religious, business, and public. In 
addition, from the establishment of this 
small college sprang other colleges of 
similar types all over the country. 

In order that the article by. Dr. 
Gresham may be more widely available, 
I am placing it in the ConGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


THE AMERICAN PREDICAMENT 


(By Dr. Perry E. Gresham, president, Beth- 
any College, Bethany, W, Va.) 


A bronze tablet in Indianapolis records 
one of the wise and relevant remarks of a 
statesman and prophet: “Here February 11, 
1861, Abraham Lincoln, on his way to Wash- 
ington to assume the Presidency, in an 
address said: ‘I appeal to you to constantly 
bear in mind that not with the politicians, 
not with the Presidents, not with the office 
seekers, but with you is the question: Shall 
the union and shall the liberties of this 
country be preserved to the latest genera- 
tion?’” 

This timely warning calls each responsible 
person to assess the nature of the present 
American predicament with an appraising 
eye and a clear head. Three massive facts 
appear. The State is already enormous and 
is continuing to grow. The individual is 
very small and growing smaller. Only a rev- 
olutionary action can recover the autonomy 
of the individual person and the values of 
private enterprise. 

War multiplies the size and power of the 
State. National survival demands a dicta- 
torship in a time of enemy attack or a time 
of international warfare. The two recent 
world war have given most of us experience 
in totalitarian citizenship. The wake of 
World War II has continued the apparent 
necessity for powerful central authority to 
withstand the external threat of hostile 
communist powers. Consequently, the 
American State has taken on colossal propor- 
tions. Approximately four fifths of the 
enormous federal tax revenue goes to pay for 
wars past, present, and future. The Krem- 
lin helps to enhance the size and power of 
the American Government. 

Internal American strife has created larger 
and larger bureaus with more and more per- 
sonnel spending more and more money. 
Big labor and big business require big gov- 
ernment to serve as referee and arbitrator. 
Each time a labor union cries out for Fed- 
eral help, as in the Wagner Act, a new bu- 
reau is formed with its retinue of vested 
interest career people, and its bureaucratic 
needs. Each time an industry seeks special 
advantage through subsidy or legislation to 
improve its position for survival, or addi- 
tional consideration in protection or profit 
from the various commissions, or seeKs for 
regulation to avoid competition, new govern- 
ment agencies appear. As expenses mount, 
an army of tax collectors must be put in 
the field to divert funds from private to 
State use in order to meet the insatiable de- 
mands of Leviathan. 

The state grows because it is committed 
“to promote the general welfare.” This con- 
cept has come to mean a welfare state with 
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social security for the aged, unemployment 
compensation for the jobless, support and 
services for the indigent, and health serv- 
ices for the many. The needs of man out- 
run his supply, no matter how vast the pro- 
vision. Pressure for more social security, 
more unemployment compensation, more 
pensions, more health services, and more 
secure and easy government jobs builds up 
until the Leviathan grows apace, whether 
his strange head resembles a pachyderm or 
@ jackass. 

Politicians must gain office and stay in 
Office, or they are not politicians. The most 
inviting and the most venerable means of 
getting elected is to make promises. The 
exclusive formula for retaining office is either 
to keep the promises or to make bigger 
promises to obscure the failure of perform- 
ance with reference to those already made. 
Since giveaway promises appear to get quick 
results, they occur to parties and candidates 
alike. The state grows in proportion to its 
programs of expenditure. With the colos- 
sal greed of military demands and the 
insatiable pressure for welfare programs, the 
state must arrogate to itself more and more 
functions, power, and proportions. Parties 
and persons who aspire to office out-prom- 
ise each other in a race to feed thg Le- 
viathan. 

Inflationary pressures encourage the 
growth of the state. Everybody wants in- 
filation for himself, but not for anybody 
else. As pressure builds up for more and 
more wages, prices must go up. The same 
pressures build up with respect to profits. 
The parties pinched by inflation cry out for 
government help, and the sensitive politi- 
cians respond with the creation of new 
administrations, which involve more taxes, 
which require higher prices, which demand 
more wages; and the round repeats itself. 
The net result is more and more govern- 
ment. 

Alexis de Tocqueville, noted French po- 
litical scientist of the last century, described 
individualism as “a mature and calm feel- 
ing, which disposes each member of the 
community to sever himself from the mass 
of his fellow creatures; and to draw apart 
from his family and his friends, so that, 
after he has thus formed a circle of his 
own, he willingly leaves society at large to 
itself. Individualists owe nothing to any 
man, they expect nothing from any man; 
they acquire the habit of always considering 
themselves as standing alone, and they are 
apt to imagine that their whole destiny 
is in their own hands. Individualism is of 
democratic origin and threatens to spread 
in the same ratio as the quality of condi- 
tions.” This creature of early American 
origin is little more than a museum piece. 
The individual features have become blurred 
in a collectivist world. 

With “security” as a major aim for the 
earning motive and conformity as the prin- 
cipal consideration for the consuming mo- 
tive, there is precious little individualism 
left. The virtues of Puritan American— 
honesty, industry, and frugality—are widely 
ignored as irrelevant. People who can at- 
tain security by belonging to the associa- 
tion, the union, or the party are not likely 
to knock themselves out by working and 
planning for it. Even wild birds prefer the 
feeder to the tent caterpillars in the forest. 
The responsibility to save for a rainy day 
has been turned over to Uncle Sam. Hon- 
esty, which once included payment of debts, 
has been delegated to posterity. The condi- 
tions of contemporary society do not en- 
courage individual responsibility. 

Keeping up with the Joneses has taken a 
new turn under the spell of mass media. 
It may be “keeping down with the Joneses,” 
or “up,” as the case may be, but it must be 
like the Joneses. Consequently, our coeds 
move their waistlines up or down, and our 
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cars get bigger and “finnier,” or small and 
foreign. Our homes grow more automatic 
and our children grow more nervous in an 
effort to belong to the crowd. Deferred pay- 
ments enable the newlyweds to conform to 
the pattern of their parents. Our music 
tastes level out to match our preferences in 
architecture, drama, and literature. We 
have variety without great difference. We 
prefer the organization man to the individ- 
ualist. The dissenter, or the private thinker, 
is an inconvenience. 

The individual is powerless against the 
political organization. Consequently the 
voter tends to join the consumer quest for 
the candidate who fits the norms of sincerity 
and federal generosity. Only the conformist 
can belong to the machine, and only the 
machine can elect. The responsible citizen 
is obscured. The campaign oratory becomes 
perfunctory and dull, since it has little bear- 
ing on the election returns. 

The private enterpriser in learning has be- 
come lost in the crowd on the campus. The 
Benjamin Franklin formula of a lifetime of 
learning has been replaced with the “4 years 
and a degree” formula, with as little learn- 
ing as possible. Individual thought on cru- 
cial issues is hard to come by. Executives 
read a few cult papers and a few mystery 
thrillers with very little else to stir up the 
neurons. 

Even the last citadel of man—his reli- 
gion—has become socialized. Instead of a 
vertical answer to God, man tends to give 
horizontal answers to the well-dressed and 
highly respectable congregation that has 
status. Private prayer has become beauti- 
fully professionalized. The multitudes hud- 
dle together in Jerusalem without much rec- 
ollection of the lonely vigil on a mountain- 
top at midnight or the silent walk by the 
shores of Galilee. 

As the state grows big, the individual be- 
comes small. People huddle together to dis- 
pel their loneliness and increase their share 
in security and advantage. The family be- 
comes weak as a social unit. The peer group 
outranks the parents in prestige for the 
young. The conditions that beget autono- 
mous people have given way to conditions 
that encourage the mass society. 

The recovery of private enterprise begins 
with religion. No person is an individual 
until he can say: “I must obey God rather 
than men.” This is the moral basis for all 
private judgment. The individual human 
mind that operates in a divine influence 
transcends all,society, This is no invitation 
to fanaticism or antisocial attitudes. It is 
rather the basis for autonomous self-realiza- 
tion and private enterprise in acts and let- 
ters, as well as in money management and 
citizenship. Robert Frost has a wise old 
Yankee farmer say: “I call you to a one-man 
revolution; the only revolution that is going 
to come.” 

The right to be wise is posted on the as- 
sumption that a person thinks privately. 
Education must be restored. Invention, cre- 
ative art, new developments in the social 
order, and new ideas are the result of indi- 
vidual thought rather than educational con- 
formity. The quest for wisdom is a highly 
individual matter. The appetite for learning 
is antecedent to intellectual achievement. 


A one-man revolution in the economy be- 
gins when a laborer stands up against his 
union or an industrialist stands up against 
his association in behalf of some worthy 
moral principle. The man who resource- 
fully develops his business without running 
to Uncle Sam is a one-man revolution. The 
young man who earns what he can by hard 
work and spends what he can afford is a pri- 
vate individual, The young wife who buys 
what is practical and beautiful rather than 
what is popular is a true person. The execu- 
tive or statesman who decides on the basis of 












his best insight into the will of God rather 
than expediency has found himself. 

The problem of the ever-growing state 
must be met if any sphere for individual 
initiative is to be maintained. ‘There are 
two massive social forces that resist the en~ 
croachment of government. These are re- 
sentment against high taxes and resentment 
against the loss of individual liberties. The 
man of independent mind can encourage 
these forces by intelligent conversation and 
astute action. The employer has responsi- 
bility to make employees acutely aware of the 
tax that is diverted from his paycheck. 
He is responsible to dramatize the loss of 
liberty that comes with the overwhelming 
state. The intellectual, the clergyman, the 
worker, the homemaker, the common man in 
any vocation is involved in the struggle to 
recover the cherished concept of individual 
responsibility that is essential to personal 
fulfillment and the good society under God, 





Need for Outstanding Personnel in For- 
eign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L, NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a thought- 
ful and searching letter about our for- 
eign aid program, which was published 
on the editorial page of the New York 
Times for August 12, 1959. 

Author of the letter is a warm personal 
friend of mine, Dr. Philip Selling of Port- 
land, Oreg., who is presently assistant 
professor of medicine on the faculty of 
the University of Indonesia, at Jakarta, 
in that island nation. 

I commend to my colleagues Dr. Sel- 
ling’s penetrating observations on the 
need for people of imagination, educa- 
tion, and orginality to administer and 
operate our costly program of foreign 
aid, which is so vital to the future of the 
free world. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 

PLANNING FOREIGN AID—LATITUDE IN RUN- 
NING PROGRAM HELD MorE IMPORTANT THAN 
ECONOMIES 

To the Eptror or THE New York TIMES: 

The current congressional interest in the 
managerial aspects of foreign aid programs 
is worthy of some comment. Foreign aid 
can and does work, and we all agree that it is 
necessary. However, if Congress proposes to 
put more stringent. controls over the admin- 
istration of that program, it may run afoul 
of its own good intentions. 

Technically, more stringent controls mean 
more paperwork, more Washington super- 
vision, more contact with the various other 
agencies of Government, and possibly more 
rigidity of opinion by the administrators 
themselves. All of this takes more time, and 
the delays in activating a specific project are 
already so long in many instances that the 
timeliness of a project may be lost. 

Furthermore, it will be difficult to draw 
up stricter rules which must be applied to 
widely different nations and circumstances, 
Control also tends to lead to preoccupation | 
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with big projects, since little ones do not 
always appear worthy of so much fuss and 
bother. Yet it is the little programs which 
often bring the biggest rewards. 

Each project in every country is, in one 
sense, an experiment; and it is in a field 
where we have little previous experience to 
guide us. Inherent in these experiments is 
the element of risk-—the risk of failure. 
Congress may interpret the failures as waste, 
but they are also part of the learning proc- 
ess. Let us waste more, but let us waste it 
wisely. Latitude in planning without so 
many rules, freedom from projectitis, the 
willingness to try many small experiments 
in foreign aid are far more important than 
saving a few million in a budget of several 
billion, 

Actually, as has been pointed out many 
times in the last year, the problem is not in 
the program but in the man who runs it. 
Let him have a reasonable modicum of ad- 
ministrative intelligence. But let him also 
have imagination, an interest in the people 
and problems of his area; and, above all, let 
him have the latitude to try to help these 
countries the way they want us to. 

, PuuiiP SELLING, 
Assistant Professor of Medicine, 
University of Indonesia. 
JAKARTA, INDONESIA, August 3, 1959. 





Oneonta Star Urges Services To Elim- 
inate Any Servant-Master System 
Found To Exist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, a spe- 
cial subcommittee of the House Armed 
Services Committee under the chairman- 
ship of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Price] of which I have the honor to be 
a member, has recently been examining 
the problem of manpower utilization and 
specifically certain charges that have 
been made that enlisted men have been 
used as servants for senior officers. If 
these charges are borne out as a result 
of the investigation, it is clear, Mr. 
Speaker, that the American people are 
opposed to such procedures and will in- 
sist that they be discontinued. Repre- 
sentative of the thinking of the Ameri- 
can people on this issue is a thoughtful 
editorial which appeared recently in the 
Oneonta (N.Y.) Star, of July 28. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert the editorial for the information 
of my colleagues. 

[From the Oneonta (N.Y.) Star, July 28, 
1959] 
ArmMyY’s Servant-Master System NeEEps 
CHECKING 

A lot has been said recently before the 
House Armed Services Committee about 
military officers using enlisted men as serv- 
ants. There has been testimony that these 
enlisted men cut grass, baby sit, cook, and 
perform other menial tasks. 

Assistant Defense Secretary Charles C. 
Finucane denies this. He told committee 
members that such men were ed as 
“personal staff” people to relieve officers of 
“numerous administrative chores.” Repre- 
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sentative Frank Kowatski, of Connecticut, 
who started the investigation, questioned the 
word “assigned.” He wanted to know how 
Many men carried on the books as clerk- 
typists, and so forth, were actually working 
for officers as general handymen. 

The issue here is not one of semantics. 
Either enlisted men are being assigned to 
work as servants for officers, or they are not. 
The Department of Defense should be able 
to come up with a simple, direct answer to 
@ simple question. And if the answer fs in 
the affirmative, then steps should be taken 
to change a servant-master system of which 
most Americans strongly disapprove. 





East-West Trade: Advantages and 
Disadvantages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
question of expanding trade with the 
Soviet Union promises to grow larger and 
larger as the exchange of visits between 
Soviet and the United States becomes 
more frequent. It is well known that 
Russia is anxious for more trade markets 
in the west, as Mr. Mikoyan and Mr. 
Koslov made clear when they were here. 
The question is: Would greater trade 
with Russia be valuable and profitable 
for us? 

A very well-reasoned discussion of this 
subject may be found in an article writ- 
ten for the May issue of Tradescope by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HumpHrEey] who con- 
cludes that increased trade can, if 
handled wisely, “‘be a net advantage for 
the United States and the free world.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article, “East-West Trade: Advantages 
and Disadvantages,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From Tradescope, May 1959] 
East-WEsT TRADE: ADVANTAGES AND DISAD- 
VANTAGES 
(By Senator Huserr H. HuMPHREY) 


Since earliest times the interchange of 
goods between nations has exerted a pro- 
found influence on the political relations of 
the trading partners. Political commitments 
have in turn cast their shadow over trade. 
This two-way impact is illustrated in the re- 
lationship between the Soviet bloc and the 
free world today. Until quite recently, the 
leaders of the Soviet Union have avoided ex- 
tensive exchange of goods with the non- 
Socialist world. economy. On the other 
hand, the free world has been able to de- 
velop only as much trade as the Soviet state- 
trading system was willing to permit. 

During the past 5 years, however, there 
has been an increasing drive on the part of 
the Soviet bloc to enter the marketplace 
of the world. Because of its sudden emer- 
gence, it has often been suggested that the 
current Soviet economic offensive is merely 
a drive for political advantage with the ulti- 
mate aim of dividing the free world. Pre- 
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mier Khrushchev is reported to have said 
that “trade is not economics, it is power.” 

In assessing the advantages and disad- 
vantages that might result increasing East~ 
West trade, certain considerations should be 
noted. 

Russia’s monolithic trading mechanism 
with all its geographic subdivisions can con- 
centrate with telling effects on strategic ob- 
jectives and thus challenge the West, pre- 
cisely because Russia is not concerned with 
profits or taxes. Its state trading monopoly 
is in a position not only to sell but also to 
buy vast quantities of goods or raw materials 
at a politically propitious moment because 
price is no object and all attendant costs, 
such as transportation, are absorbed by the 
state. Russia and the satellites, who are part 
of her economic orbit, are not concerned with 
the wage and price problems of the free en- 
terprise system. This preponderant advan- 
tage is strengthened even more because the 
free world is composed of trading competi- 
tors who are also maneuvering for a more 
profitable share of the world markets. Op- 
erating as individual units, they are not fully 
equipped to meet massive Soviet competi- 
tion. , 

Increasing shipments from the West have 
the effect of assisting the Soviets to overcome 
weaknesses and deficiencies, and thus in- 
evitably to strengthen their war potential. 
In the past, however, our refusal to lift the 
embargo on strategic trade items with the 
Soviet Union has not proved wholly success- 
ful in containing Soviet economic advance. 
Although our efforts certainly slowed mo- 
mentarily the economic advance of the So- 
viet Union, we have failed to deter her. In 
fact, our limited trade policies have often 
served to stimulate the Soviets to accelerate 
development and expand production. ‘This is 
exactly what happened when we refused to 
sell aluminum to the Soviet Union imme- 
diately after World War II. By concentrated 
efforts, the Union was not only able to con- 
strurt plants, but to produce aluminum at 
sufficient capacity that she was able to place 
@ large volume on the world market last year 
and break the existing price structure. 

The current drive for the easing of restric- 
tions of East-West trade is more in the di- 
rection of strengthening the industrial, mili- 
tary, and economic prowess of the Commu- 
nist bloc. What the Soviet trade agencies 
want above all, of course, is goods that are 
strategically important, yet whose export 
had hitherto been prohibited under our 


Battle Act. Several of our trading partners - 


Nave long been under pressure by their busi- 
ness communities to sell such goods to Rus- 
sia. Thus, ships, power generators, machine 
tools, presses, mining machinery, communi- 
cations and transportation equipment are 
now being sent behind the Iron Curtain as 
@ result of the gradual relaxation of con- 
trols. In return the Russians sell and ship 
grain, fish, and raw materials such as lead, 
zinc, copper, hides, and fur, plus a small 
amount of machinery. Underdeveloped 
areas can use the development equipment, 
but any deal with the industrialized West 
always includes a request for capital goods. 


OBJECTIVES OF RUSSIA’S TRADE OFFENSIVE 


It seems as if the aim of Russia’s trade 
Offensive is to attract the smaller nations 
(underdeveloped areas with major raw ma- 
terial exports) into its commercial orbit, 
while at the same time undermining the 
competitive position of Western trading na- 
tions. Thus Russia has had enormous suc- 
cess in buying up the pressing surpluses 
of Finland, Burma, Iceland, Egypt, Uruguay, 
and Argentina. The West has been unable 
to step up its own small programs of pre- 
clusive buying simply because of the Russian 
advantage whereby its trade monopoly can 
engineer deals without regard to the usual 
commercial terms, prices, or quality. This 
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initial advantage and the willingness to en- 
gage in such large-scale buying have been 
pressed to the point of establishing commer- 
cial dominance. In the countries where 
aggressive export campaigns have been 
waged, Russia has succeeded in capturing a 
large percentage of that country’s import 
market, notably Afghanistan 30 percent, 
Finland 20 percent, Egypt 20 percent, and 
Iceland 22 percent. 

Trading relations with the industralized 
West are ing to resemble increasingly 
the trade between Old Russia and Europe— 
fundamentally, the exchange of Russian 
foodstuffs and raw materials for manufac- 
tured goods. Her enormous industralization 
plan necessitates increasingly larger supplies 
of specialized machinery—for example, the 
colossal extension of her chemical industry 
depends on Western machinery. Trade in 
these items cannot depend on barter deals, 
but requires hard currencies and gold. To 
earn the hard currency the Russians are 
concentrating on the supply and export in 
very specific sectors—like scientific instru- 
ments for schools—of a quality and at prices 
that cannot be met by the United States of 
America. 

The West may be willing to trade with the 
Soviets, but certain difficulties have to be 
overcome. Notably foreign customers’ un- 
familiarity with Soviet products; the West’s 
lack of knowledge of Soviet suppliers; the 
problem of service and spare parts; the 
known Russian stand against the extension 
of commercial credit to private foreign buy- 
ers; the dependability of performance on 
deliveries; and finally the question of 
whether trade relations may not be severed 
at will by the Russian political leaders if 
they wish to switch to more promising mar- 
kets in line with their political objectives. 


THE VOLUME OF SOVIET TRADE 


The Soviet. Union is now making a con- 
spicuous effort to increase its commercial 
range outside the Communist bloc. By de- 
liberate policy, three-fourths of all trade is 
reserved for its Communist trade partners. 
Since 1953, trade with the outside world has 
been gaining in volume. Measured by the 
extra-orbit portion of her trade, Russia is not 
@ very important trading nation. To cite 
one figure, annual exports to all free coun- 
tries at present amount to about $1 billion. 
In terms of rank among trading nations, this 
puts her in our hemisphere somewhat ahead 
of Argentina but behind Brazil. In Europe, 
the size of Russia’s annual volume of exports, 
excluding the bloc countries, places her 
somewhat between Austria and Denmark. 

Russia’s largest trade partners outside the 
bloc are the following six countries: Finland, 
United Kingdom, Egypt, West Germany, In- 
dia, and France. To the first of this group, 
Finland, the value of annual exports in 1957 
amounted to $150 million; to the last, France, 
$67 million. With the United States, the 
volume of trade conducted in a negligible 
affairs. Soviet exports to the United States 
amounted to only $16 million in 1957. 

The important thing to note is that the 
Soviet Government has undergone a change 
of heart toward trade. It no longer con- 
siders it a strategic liability. In recent years, 
it has been able to expand its trade all along 
the three main lines of geographic distribu- 
tion, namely with the bloc nations, with the 
industrialized nations of the West, and with 
the underdeveloped countries. The latter, it 
is true, are, for the most part, a new element 
in Soviet trade. Yet, as mentioned above, 
two of Russia’s principal trade partners out- 
side the bloc are underdeveloped nations, 
Egypt and India, 


ADVANTAGES OF EAST-WEST TRADE 


An important fact to bear In mind is that 
the movement of trade between East and 
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West continued as a fairly active race during 
the worst years of the postwar period. The 
natural resources of the East have always 
exerted a strong commercial pull upon the 
West. This is especially true in Europe. 
The East possesses & variety of raw material 
needed in the West. Russia and her satel- 
lites are in a surplus position in forest prod- 
ucts, fertilizer, fuels, flax, a number of min- 
erals, and they regularly export a wide variety 
of foodstuffs, ranging from grain to eggs. 

At the same time, the countries of the 
East have always served as an outlet for 
industrial products from the West. In many 
areas of technology, especially in the less 
strategic industries, Western producers have 
always appreciated the opportunity to 
broaden their market potential by keeping 
open the door to the East. True, it is an 
extremely unpredictable market. They buy 
at the margin, and they usually buy basic 
types of production equipment on a one- 
shot basis, but even a single sale of this 
sort, from the standpoint of the manufac- 
turer, can be a large, profitable transaction. 
Above all, a channel for cooperation in a 
peaceful field. 

One aspect of this problem is often over- 
looked. Rising living standards in the So- 
viet Union, resulting from increased trade, 
or other factors, may make a, contribu- 
tion to peace and may ultimately help to 
moderate the Communist dictatorship itself. 
As consumer aspirations are increasingly 
realized, it will become more difficult for 
the Soviet people to accept as valid the 
official image of the West as their mortal 
enemy. They will be more inclined to see 
the United States for what it is. A growing 
professional-managerial class may be a force 
for moderation as it balances the power of 
the military and political elites. I do not 
believe in economic determinism, but I do 
believe that economic factors influence the 
character of political institutions. 

In conclusion, I support an increased vol- 
ume of East-West trade because, if handled 
wisely, I believe it can be a net advantage 
for the United States and the free world. 
There is little risk in expanding the volume 
of nonstrategic trade. In addition to the 
mutual economic values deriving from such 
an exchange of goods there are certain non- 
economic byproducts which may be even 
more important. Trade always means per- 
son-to-person contact, and sometimes means 
idea-to-idea contact, among the trading 
partners. Such contact may lead to greater 
political understanding. We should neither 
underestimate nor overestimate the contri- 
bution of international commerce to inter- 
national peace, but in these days of serious 
conflict let us not arbitrarily close any door 
to the greater exchange of goods, persons, 
or ideas. 





Must We Tax the Railroads Out of 


Business? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by David A. Mackie, which appeared in 
the August 1959 issue of the Reader’s 
Digest entitled “Must We Tax the Rail- 
roads Out of Business?” 
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Must We Tax THE Rarmroads Our or” 
BUSINESS? 


(By David I. Mackie, chairman, Eastern 
Railroad Presidents Conference) 


On the edge of the Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation in Montana’s Glacier County lies 
the town of Cut Bank, population 4,500, 
Surprisingly, this small community boasts a 
large and expensive airport; it cost about 
$4 million of Federal Funds and it covers 
three times the area of New York's LaGuardia 
Airport. Only one carrier, Western Airlines, 
uses this fleld. In 1958 about two passengers 
@& day boarded its planes there. But the 
townspeople feel an airport is so important 
that they are willing to pay for its mainte- 
nance by keeping its 1,703 acres off the tax 
rolls and assessing a special annual airport 
tax against local property owners. 

On the face of it, this makes sense. If the 
citizens are willing to pay for an airport, 
well and good. But when you examine who 
paid what in this case, the logic becomes a 
little blurred. In 1958 the Great Northern 
Railroad, which runs through Cut Bank and 
is therefore a local taxpayer, was assessed 
$2,530 as its share of the costs of this com- 
peting facility; in the same year Western Air- 
lines paid $41.17. 

But if you should accuse Cut Bank of 
unfairness to the Great Northern, the city 
fathers could point out that in whacking 
the railroad hard with local taxes they were 
only following well-established practice. 
Some of our biggest cities—New York, Cleve- 
land, Beston, Pittsburgh, to name just a 
few—are masters of this art, and thousands 
of smaller taxing bodies are also practicing 
it with a will. In 1958 the bills of all these 
State and local tax collectors added up to a 
railroad tax of $400 million (in addition to 
$550 million in Federal income and payroll 
taxes). More than any other single factor, 
it is this huge sum that is causing dur rail- 
roads frantic concern over what a 1958 Sen- 
ate report called the general decline of the 
railroads, 

While the rails have seen their revenues 
increase less than 1 percent a year over the 
past decade, their State and local taxes have 
climbed at the rate of more than 3 percent 
annually. There are two reasons for the 
railroads’ concern: the sheer size of the 
taxes, and the relationship between the rail- 
roads’ taxes and those paid by their fast- 
growing competitors. 

The first problem stems from the fact that 
the railroads are the largest industrial own- 
ers of real estate in the United States, with 
386,000 miles of track taking them into 96 
percent of our 3,067 counties, ‘This means 
that their rails run through literally thou- 
sands of individual tax jJurisdictions—States, 
cities, towns, villages and school districts— 
to which every year they must contribute. 
In New York State alone the railroads con- 
tribute to more than 6,000 taxing bodies. 

If these taxes had some logical relation- 
ship to the railroads’ earnings in each com- 
munity, the system might make some sense. 
But there is no such relationship. 

In New Jersey, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
paid $5,800,000 in taxes last year while earn~- 
ing only $700,000. 

In Taledo, Ohio, the local newspapers and 
the chamber of commerce conducted a cam- 
paign to force the New York Central to build 
@ new passenger station, though the old sta- 
tion was already running at a deficit. The 
Central did build a new terminal, at a cost 
of $4,856,000, and the annual tax on it 
jumped from $8,484 to $48,799. 

In Pittsburgh, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
spent $9,500,000 in realining its tracks and 
rebuilding its passenger shed as part of the 
city’s Golden Triangle redevelopment pro- 
gram—and immediately got slapped with a 
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tax boost of $31,000 annually on the im- 
provement. 

And whenever the construction of a new 
highway or the improvement of an old one 
necessitates building an overpass or chang- 
ing a grade crossing—which happens hun- 
dreds of times every year—the railroad not 
only has to contribute to the construction 
bill but finds itself paying more in taxes for 
the improvement. 

Exorbitent overvaluation of railroad fa- 
cilities for tax purposes is a temptation that 
many local politicians cannot resist. J 
City, N.J., a major rail center with vast 
yards, is a case in point. When one rail- 
soad serving this city sold 33 acres recent- 
ly—just to cut down on its crushing tax 
burden—the land, assessed at $621,296, sold 
for $19,472. 

One of the odd results of the multiplicity 
and overlapping of tax jurisdictions is that 
the railroad industry contributes more tax 
money directly to education than does any 
other private institution. Every year about 
60 pereent of the railroads’ property taxes in 
Tilinois go to education. In 1956, 45 percent 
ef the Pennsylvania Railroad’s $32 million 
State and local taxes went to schools. In 
Sehool District No. 7 of Lincoln County, 
Mont., the Great Northern pays 91.38 per- 
cent of all school taxes levied in the dis- 
trict—<despite the fact that the rallroad’s 
property comprises only one-third of 1 per- 
cent of the land. Altogether, the railroads’ 
State and local tax bill for education in 
1958—an estimated $140 million—was equal 
to almost a third of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s contribution to the same school sys- 
tems. 

How the railroads’ huge tax payments 
compare with those of their competitors is 
the other half of the picture. Here again the 
problem goes back to the fact that the rail- 
roads own sO much real estate: stations in 
the hearts of cities, freight yards in their 
outskirts, and hundreds of thousands of miles 
of track from coast to coast. All this they 
build and maintain themselves, and on all of 
it they pay taxes. 

But who builds, maintains, and owns the 
airports, the waterways, and the highways? 
By and large it is the Government, and the 
Government pays no tax. Nor, in any sense 
comparable to the railroads, do the airplanes, 
barges, and trucks that use these facilities. 

The airlines and water carriers pay noth- 
ing at all toward the construction and 
maintenance of their rights-of-way and sig- 
naling systems. The trucking industry does 
pay taxes in the form of registration and 
mileage fees, and in fuel and equipment 
levies. But these are merely user charges, 
intended to do no more than contribute 
toward highway construction, maintenance, 
and administration costs. (In fact, the 
truckers insist that all Federal automotive 
excise taxes be earmarked exclusively for 
highway purposes.) 

The railroads, on the other hand, without 
a cent of Government subsidy, pay the full 
eosts of building, maintaming, and admin- 
istering their rights-of-way, and it is the 
railroads, and the railroads alone, that must 
pay additional hundreds of millions of dole 
lars toward the administrative costs of gen- 
eral government of the communities through 
which they run. : 

In New York City the railroads pay about 
$9 miilion im taxes on their passenger facili- 
ties. How much of this goes to support the 
city’s two giant airports, La Guardia and 
idiewild, it is impossible to estimate. Cer- 
tainly some does, since these two flelds pay 
no taxes. 

Beston’s 2,000-acre Logan International 
Airport, which cost $74 million of city, State, 
and Federal funds, is not taxed at all. But 
the New Haven Railroad’s 3l-acre South 
Station In downtown Boston pays the city 
over a million dollars every year in taxes— 
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about the same as the user fees paid by all 
the airlines Logan. 

In Illinois the railroads paid $32 million in 
property taxes in 1955. The 244 trueklines 
doing business in the State, the 17 certifi- 
cated airlines and the 65 barge and towing 
companies paid $800,000. 

The one encouraging glimmer of light for 
the railroads is the fact that more and more 
people are beginning to worry about this 
situation. Barly this year a report to the 
governor of New York by his special assist- 
ant on tion admitted that the 
State's treatment of the railroads was grossly 
unfair, and went on to say that this was 
actually costing the State money in the form 
of lost business and employment. As a re- 
sult, the legislature has already enaeted 
measures to alleviate the situation to some 
degree. In West Virginia railroad tax re- 
form is likewise before the lawmakers. 

At the Federal level Senator Grorce A. 
SMaTuHERS of Florida has eonducted long and 
deep-probing hearings into the rail situa- 
tion. The report of his subcommittee rec- 
ommends that State and local governments 
reexamine railroad taxes to correct the “in- 
equitable tax situation.” 

The problem is such a pressing one that 
the air is suddenly full of suggested solu- 
tions. Some observers suggest that railroad 
property used in connection with passenger 
service should be exempted from taxation 
since it ts easily demonstrable that the rail- 
roads lose money on passengers. Others 
favor some kind of Government subsidy for 
the railroads, to offset the subsidies their 
competitors get. There are even some who 
think that the solution lies in slapping 
heavier taxes on the railroads’ competitors. 

All these suggestions ignore one basic 
fact. It is our national policy to treat our 
so-called highways of commerce—roads, 
airways, canals—as precious national assets 
and to keep them free of taxation. Why, 
then, should this policy not apply to the 
railroads? Certainly, in terms of the ton- 
nage they carry, these are the most impor- 
tant transportation arteries of all. Why 
must they pay any property taxes? 

Despite the apparent logic of such reason- 
ing, nobody has yet dared to voice this 
suggestion. Property taxes are traditionally 
the province of the States, and who wants 
to stand up in public and ask the States to 
cut down the tree that rains $400 million 
into their treasuries every year? 

But somebody will have to start talking 
in these stark terms soon. For this tax 
shakedown is inflicting such deep financial 
wounds that the railroads’ very existence is 
threatened. 


Report by Senator Saltonstall to People 
of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the United States is a proud nation to- 
day—proud of its democracy, proud of 
its industry and especially proud of its 
people—of the rights of the individusl. 

Mr. President, we must remain ever 
on guard to see that this Nation remains 
interested in the individual and that we 
remain and grow as a nation of the 
thrifty and hard-working. Of recent in- 
terest has been the proposal to broaden 
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the number of those who are able to pro- 
vide for their old age and declining years 
through their personal efforts rather 
than through Government means. 

We now have industrial and corporate 
ar ‘plans where im a perfectly 

way employers. provide for the 
aieaua be their employees—showing 
concern for them as individuals. But, 
Mr. President, we must show that same 
concern for those individuals not cov- 
ered by corporate pension plans. Feel- 
ing as I do on this subjeet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I recently wrote a report to my 
constituents in Massachusetts. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INDEPENDENCE—THE AMERICAN WAY 


The foundation of the gréat democracy 
we enjoy in the United States is the respect 
our citizens hold for each other as individ- 
uals, 

Starting with our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence representatives chosen by our peo- 
ple have sought te build upon that founda- 
tion. 

Congress has always sought to keep the 
balance of equal respect for all individuals. 

At the present time a source of unbalance 
is the law surrounding the ability of each 
individual to provide for his own security in 
later years. 

The law now provides, for example, that 
employers may set up pension plans for their 
employees. An employer can deduct the an- 
nual payments as a business expense. The 
employee is not taxed until he receives the 
pension in later years. Thus the whole 
amount is not taxed to either employer or 
employee for am interim period. This leg- 
islation has led to the establishment of 
many corporate pension funds and even to a 
few set up by partnerships and individual 
employers. 

But this law omits the person who works 
for himself. This man, independent and 
self-supporting, deserves equal treatment 
under the law, for his enterprise has con- 
tributed greatly to our country’s growth. 

Our self-employed persons are the back- 
bone of the country. They include the 
highly trained professional people, many of 
the master mechanics, small businessmen 
who own their own commercial establish- 
ments, and ‘some manufacturers. From 
these le come many of the ideas and 
efforts that help build our country. 

At present they are not permitted tax 
deductions to set aside funds for their retire- 
ment even though they are, in essence, their 
own employers and might be doing it for 
their employees. 

President Bisenhower recognized the prob- 
lem when as a candidate in 1952 he said, 
“When this legislation was being considered, 
self-employed individuals were evidently 
forgotten, yet they get old and sick just as 
other people do.” Later, in his state of the 
Union message in 1953, he stated that en- 
couragement of pension plans for private 
individuals should be an important part of 
the legisiative program. 

Since then little has been done, unfortu- 
nately to put this request into effect. 

A bill now before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee which passed the House of Repre~ 
sentatives would correct a,large part of this 
deficiency in the present law. 

H.R. 10 provides that self-employed per- 
sons can set aside, in an irrevocable trust, 
up to $2,500 per year. This amount will be 
deductible from gross income for purposes 
of income tax for the year the money was 
received, but will be considered taxable in- 
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come upon retirement. The rate of tax at 
retirement will probably be substantially 
less, since the individual will no longer have 
taxable earned income. The bill sets up 
certain conditions as to the type of fund into 
which the money is put and restrictions as 
to the conditions under which any of the 
funds thus set aside can be withdrawn. 

The Senate Committee on Finance sched- 
uled another hearing on this bill for August 
11, and there is no way of determining at 
this time whether it or a similar. bill will 
be reported by the Committee for Senate 
action. One reason for this has been the 
Treasury Department’s opposition. The 
Treasury has been concerned that the tax 
relief offered will decrease the Federal rev- 
nue and put the budget out of balance. 

It correctly believes that the inflation 
caused by the deficit financing arising from 
pn unbalanced budget will in effect weaken 
the retirement programs of all of us—em- 
ployed as well as self-employed. 

I believe the Treasury must work to find 
® way whereby a positive approach can be 
taken to correct the inequity in our present 
law, as the legislation basically is extreme- 
ly important and only fair to large numbers 
of our citizens. To avoid an unbalanced 
budget the Treasury Department must seek 
alternative revenue thereby avoiding defi- 
cit dangers. 

The Treasury Department, in its opposi- 
tion to H.R. 10 has stated that it believes: 
(1) that it might cost the Federal Govern- 
ment $300 million in tax revenue the first 
year, (2) that the bill is not fairly written, 
for although it corrects some of the inequi- 
ties in our present setup, it does not cor- 
rect them all, (3) that if the inequities were 
corrected it might reduce Federal revenue 
as much as $3 billion. 

Advocates of the bill have stated that they 
believe it will reduce revenue by only $100 
million and that although it may not cor- 
rect all of the inequities the opportunity to 
correct some of them should not be lost. 

The principle of this legislation is too im- 
portant to be lost through a difference over 
the way in which it should be put into 
effect. It may be possible that by judicious 
amendment of the present legislation much 
can be accomplished to correct many of the 
inequities. 

As far as the loss of revenue to the Treas- 

is concerned, both sides are talking 
about substantial sums of money. To this a 
reasonable answer must be found. But since 
this matter has already dragged on for so 
many years, the best would be to get 
the principle of a self-employed retirement 
fund program established as soon as possi- 
ble. The revenue loss to the Treasury could 
be arranged so that the Treasury would 
have a period of time to build up the alter- 
native revenue sources. 

The United States has too long depended 
upon its self-employed not to continue to 
encourage them today, The self-employed 
of this Nation are hardworking people. They 
will continue to be so but we must not dis- 
criminate against them. : 

I look forward to action on H.R. 10 or its 
equivalent, and hope that the Finance 
Committee can report a bill before the end 
of this session. Too much depends upon 
this matter of principle. The people have 
demanded it; an inequity exists that must 
be corrected. — 

The individual and individual opportunity 
have been part of our heritage in 
this democracy. H.R. heips fulfill this 


principle. 
Lzvererr SALTONSTALL. 
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We, the Public 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orRD, I include the remarks of Miss Mary 
L. Stevenson, of West Newton, Pa., who 
has written a very trenchant and timely 
speech entitled “We, the Public.” 

All too often in the complexities of 
political life a vast segment of our popu- 
lation known as the shareholders of cor- 
porations are overlooked. Their rights 
and the contributions they are making 
to the well-being of our society are in- 
advertently or purposely ignored. 

In a capitalistic system such as ours 
the contributions which the shareholders 
of corporations are making to the total 
economy is important and significant. 
Without their equities there would be no 
expansion of business, no increase in 
jobs, no growth in our competitive sys- 
tem. 

I regard myself as a friend of labor, 
and a strong supporter of labor’s efforts, 
but we must not overlook or neglect the 
stockholder whose investments make 
possible capital expansion and the crea- 
tion of more jobs. 

The speech follows: 

We, THE PusLic—Our RESPONSIBILITY IN 
Po.irics 

(By Mary L. Stevenson, West Newton, Pa., 

delivered at the annual meeting of stock- 

holders, Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., 

March 30, 1959) 

I'd like to comment on some existing con- 
ditions and recent incidents which have 
been giving me grave concern. First, I want 
to make it quite definitely clear that I am 
not antilabor. Neither am I antimanage- 
ment. But I am becoming sick and tired 
of labor in capitals, as I am sick and tired of 
all pressure groups. I feel that divisive tac- 
tics aimed to advance power and prestige 
of individuals or the interest of a particular 
group they represent can be anything but 
salutary for the general welfare. In today’s 
world, if we are even to continue to exist, 
we’ve got to maintain and foster all of the 
elements of strength within us. For stability 
and for survival we’ve got to get on a sound 
basis—moral, economic, political. 

WHO IS THE PUBLIC? 

Recently a prominent labor leader was 
quoted in the newspapers as demanding with 
@ grin “Who is the public?” Did the grin 
mask a sneer? Did you feel affronted, as I 
did? In any event it would seem to be high 
time that we stockholders in this and other 
businesses, a very important segment of the 
public, find our voice, individual and collec- 
tive, and let it be known to others than 
Management, that we do exist. Let it be 
known that we have not only a stake, but a 
moral responsibility, a sincere concern for 

which makes and keeps America 
strong and true to the principles of our 

Fathers. No flippant question as 
to our identity is to cause us to dis- 
appear or to “lie down and play dead.” 
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There are people who relegate “dividend” 
or “stock” to the category of dirty words. 
This I resent, even as I find grossly unfair 
the technical terminology of “unearned in- 
come” for dividends or interest. 

I certainly worked for, earned, and saved 
the money with: which I bought the first 
stock I ever owned. I was then, and have 
always been, proud to have even a small 
equity, a part ownership in the industry of 
America. I like to have even my limited 
share in furnishing the capital which “makes 
the wheels go ’round,” which creates jobs, 
pioneers new fields, adds to our national 
wealth and strength. 


EMPLOYEES AS STOCKHOLDERS 


Employees are often also stockholders, and 
I think that is good, but all of us who own 
shares—individually and collectively—we are 
the real owners of our corporate industries. 

The money we invest to buy machines, 
build plants, etc., is really risk capital. Any 
number of things may, and sometimes do, 
cause low profits or even loss or failure in 
some of our businesses. We invest with the 
hope of getting a reasonable return for the 
use of our capital, but we all know that 
when business is poor, dividends are reduced 
or “passed” completely. 

Stockholders, as such, have no pensions, 
social security, unemployment insurance, 
“fringe benefits.” Many older ones among 
us enjoy none of these things from other 
sources, yet if we have worked hard and 
saved, according to the good old accepted 
American way, if we have invested some of 
our earnings in order to yield us an income 
and remain independent, we so often find 
tax programs discriminatory against us. 


PROFIT MISCONCEPTIONS 


In this regard I think it most deplorable 
that there is such widespread misconcep- 
tion, such frequent misrepresentation, about 
profits. Many, many honest folk are con- 
fused, and their knowledge of economics 
does not go beyond the most elementary 
level. So profits for bargaining or bullying 
purposes, can become some sort of a whip- 
ping boy. We are told a corporation has 
made millions in profits, and to the unthink- 
ing this may appear as a big pie to be cut in 
little pieces and divided. Pie-in-the-sky, 
rather than realism, is the measure of too 
many present-day attitudes. 

To make those millions, how many billions 
have gone into investment or capital out- 
lay, how many billions of products turned 
out and sold in a strongly competitive mar- 
ket? But we will say that in spite of ever- 
increasing costs a corporation has still 
shown a profit. Along comes our Uncle Sam 
to pocket more than half in corporate taxes, 

Please, Uncle, just use it wisely—defend us 
strongly, practice justice and humanity, but 
do not let the boys in Congress or elsewhere 
waste or cheapen our hard-earned dollars. 


AUSTERITY IN GOVERNMENT 


Some of your spendthrifts, Uncle, might 
be in better health for a small dose of au- 
sterity—and please, when it comes out of 
our pockets, we would like to know where 
our money goes. Won’t you subject all your 
bureaus, bureaucrats, and Congress to strict 
accountability? 

But to return to our assumption of some 
net profits left after taxes. Shall we pass 
it around and divide it all up, either among 
shareholders or between shareholders and 
employees? Who is so senseless or irrespon- 
sible as to advocate a regular binge of that 
sort for any small or large business which 
hopes to continue? There must be reserves 
set aside for a rainy day, to plow back for 
new plans, new tools, materials, etc., and 
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for research which becomes increasingly 
important—to find new uses, new methods, 
new products—which will mean new and 
continue’! jobs in the production field. 

Finally, our stockholder in a profitmaking 
corporation receives his dividend and is 
happy when he receives just a proper fair 
return on his investment. If he has ever 
thought of himself as the forgotten man he 
is soon disabused, because back comes Uncle 
for his income tax, there is frequently per- 
sonal property tax at the local or county 
level, and the newly proposed tax program 
suggests a further considerable bite on per- 
sonal property at the State level (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

Where is our voice to protest prejudiced 
and discriminatory measures against our so- 
called unearned incomes? 


STOCKHOLDERS BEAR TAX LOAD 


Certainly the stockholders of business and 
industries, thsough invested capital, and 
taxes on the return thereon, are bearing 
their share of the load. While we are happy 
and proud to know this is so, we feel that 
anyone who does not know, or questions 
“Who is the public” should be reminded 
that we are a segment of that public, that 
we have a considerable stake, not only in 
creation of production and employment, but 
in the best interests, not of a group or 
class, but of our whole country, its strength 
and continuance, 

Another term which seems to have a dirty 
connotation or is the “boogey man” to some 
people, is automation. (Some 30 years ago 
there was technocracy.) 

Automation exists. It is progress, but it 
may often be, at least temporarily, uncom- 
fortable, or even seemingly a hostile or fear- 
ful force, 

PAINFUL DISLOCATIONS 

It seems to me we are living in a fluid 
period, one of change as was the early in- 
dustrial revolution in England. There are 
some painful dislocations, and I believe both 
management and unions should share some 
responsibility to retrain and relocate dis- 
placed employees. (Two companies in which 
I had a small equity liquidated this year 
and I was very glad to note that one was 
making provision for carryover of job 
rights, pensions, etc., with the purchasing 
company.) 

Man is the creator of machines, he tenc’s 
and directs them, and he is still their mas- 
ter. While they can take over much that 
was tedious or routine, they open up new 
and varied avenues of employment. Re- 
search and training programs, by accepting 
the challenge, can pave the way to a better 
life. 

There exists, in some quarters, a very real 
problem of unemployment, but it must be 
faced and worked out with both vision and 
realism, and to me it certainly seems no 
solution at all, simply to pay bigger wages 
or benefits to the lucky ones who are still 
employed. Higher and higher wages and 
salaries, unsupported by more productivity, 
more business, more real earnings, higher 
and higher prices, and still the two don’t 
meet. And where do we go from here? And 
we so slap-happy, riding our spiral of in- 
fiation, that we are economically aiming 
for the moon and outer space, or can we 
keep our feet on the ground and anchor 
our present and future on sound values? 


TRUST IN MANAGEMENT 


We, as individuals or a group, do not sit 
around a bargaining table. We must and 
do delegate authority, and we must trust 

mt. I believe thaf this manage- 
ment is trustworthy and that in general 
management today has an awakened social 
consciousness. 

While we delegate authority, in manage- 
ment, in government, certain obligations and 
responsibilities remain vested in us as peo- 
ple, as citizens, 
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The wind of inflation can bear the seeds 
of disaster. When a Nation’s currency be- 
cOmes much cheapened by inflation, there 
seems so often a correlation with loss of 
moral integrity and stability, both on the 
part of individuals and governments. His- 
tory gives us so many unpretty pictures of 
such decay in both ancient and modern 
times, and the unhappy fates of other lands 
are of record for us to heed. 

Recent stories from Washington and else- 
where tell of waste and worse at the expense 
of citizens and taxpayers, and to the shame 
of all of us. 


BUSINESS AND POLITICS 


These things I have touched upon are of 
very real concern to everyone, and must be 
resolved with intelligence, reasonableness, 
integrity and courage. 

And wiat do we do, we the public? 

Current news stories relate proposals that, 
as labor is deeply involved, management 
too should become active in politics, 

Whereas management, as a group, would 
doubtless become a target under such cir- 
cumstances, we all, individually and collec- 
tively, should assume our responsibility in 
politics, which is the science of govern- 
ment. 

I wonder whether we inform ourselves, 
seek and support worthy candidates, vote, 
make our wishes and displeasures known as 
they relate to our own interests, or the best 
interests of our country. 

We are a part of the public which does 
exist and our role must be enlightened, ac- 
tive, honorable and responsible. 





Hal Kelly Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Henry 
Hagans Kelly, a career public servant 
since 1923, is retiring from his post as 
director of the Office of International 
Travel, Department of Commerce. Mr. 
Kelly’s record in behalf of travel and 
tourism, both domestic and interna- 
tional, is well and most favorably known. 
I ask unanimous consent that an article 
published in the July 20 issue of Holiday 
News Letter, paying tribute to Mr. Kelly 
and noting the loss to the Government’s 
travel program, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

H. H. Kelly, the Government officer who in 
the last few years has come to be looked 
upon as the U.S. official representative at all 
international meetings involving travel, is 
retiring from his post as Director of the Office 
of International Travel in the Department of 
Commerce. 

His retirement from Government, effective 
July 31, will come as a result of a cut for 
the fiscal year beginning this month in the 

appropriation of that Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Foreign Commerce, under 
which -the travel office functions. With the 
financial facilities available under the re- 
duced budget, Mr. Kelly, officials said, felt 
he could do more good for travel outside of 
Government than by trying to carry on his 
program under the curtailments which will 
now be necessary. 
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The slash in the bureau’s budget, it is 
understood, amounts to about 10 percent of 
the appropriation for the past year. So 
sizable was it that it will mean a cutback 
in all of the bureau’s various programs, in- 
cluding trade promotion, investment pro- 
motion, and travel. 


Faced with this drastic change, the Com- 
merce Department has called a special meet- 
ing of its Travel Advisory Committee for 
July 22. At that time it will discuss a 
revised program for the bureau. Its chair- 
man, Henry Kearns, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for International Affairs, will pre- 
side. The committee consists of about 30 
executives of the US. transportation and 
travel industries. Mr. Kelly is the drafter 
of the program on which the travel office 
has been working for the last 4 years. His 
efforts to strengthen it during this period 
had not proved successful. 

Backed by 30 years’ experience in the in- 
ternational transportation and travel fields, 
Mr. Kelly’s name has long been prominent 
in travel circles. He came to Commerce in 
1955, after 8 years’ work in the Department 
of State. Prior to that, he mapped out and 
headed new programs for the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and Bureau of Public Roads. 
He has been active for many years as U.S. 
representative in numerous international 
organizations, among them the International 
Union of Official Travel Organizations, Pacific 
Area Travel Association, Inter-American 
Travel Congresses, and units of the United 
Nations. He has signed for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment three treaties on travel facilitation. 

In taking over as director of the Office of 
International Travel, Mr. Kelly prepared a 
detailed program of work which was well 
received by cooperating industries, Govern- 
ment departments and international organ- 
izations. It proposed intensified attention 
by Federal Government to such matters as 
reduction of barriers to international travel, 
cooperation with numerous United States 
and international organizations, cooperative 
committee work, technical assistance proj- 
ects, improved statistical and informational 
services, development of two-way travel to 
and from the United States, and an ade- 
quate legislative program designed to help 
travel in general. Meanwhile, Commerce 
will continue to have a travel office. It will 
still function as a part of the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, under the supervision of 
Assistant Secretary Kearns and Loring K. 
Macy, director of the bureau. 

The Comemrce Department’s travel office 
has always operated on a small scale in com- 
parison with those of most foreign govern- 
ments, due to the fact that private enter- 
prise bears virtually all of the international 
travel promotion burden in this country. It 
is understood its budget has been well under 
$100,000 and, although Commerce recom- 
mended an increase this year, the economy- 
minded Congress was not favorably im- 
pressed. The Randall Commission, in its 
report submitted to Congress by the Presi- 
dent last year, recommended $250,000 as an 
annual budget. 





Why Wheat? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DONALD F. McGINLEY 


OF NEBRASKA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. McGINLEY. Mr. Speaker, there 
are at least a few statements in this 
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much confused subject of agriculture 
and its present situation which can still 
be regarded as being axioms. One of 
them is that we presently have a tre- 
mendous surplus of wheat. Another is 
that of all the areas that raise wheat, 
western Nebraska is to be regarded mod- 
estly as being one of the best. 

From time to time the theory is pro- 
pounded that by reducing price, produc- 
tion will be reduced. It is a fine theory 
but does not work out in practice—not 
until the farmer’s income is lowe~ed to 
the degree that he is put out of business. 

Why, then, does not the farmer switch 
to another crop which might be more 
profitable? The-reason is that this won- 
derful land of western Nebraska is suited 
only to one crop—wheat. 

In an attempt to learn if this usually 
accepted opinion is correct, the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska College of Agriculture 
made an intensive study of the merits 
of raising only wheat compared to plant- 
ing some other crops. This study not 
only produced an interesting answer to 
that question, it also provides proof that 
under the present situation, the best is 
none too good. 

The result of this study. was published 
in the Nebraska Farmer, a farm maga- 
zine now starting into its second century 
of publication; a fully responsible mag- 
azine degicated to its namesake. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to submit 
this article and three very revealing ta- 
bles for the consideration of my col- 
leagues aS an answer to their question, 
“Why wheat?” 

Why do wheat farmers continue to grow 
wheat—in the face of a large wheat surplus— 
instead of grain sorghum, barley, or oats? 

The reason is this—net returns per acre 
from wheat in southwestern Nebraska are 
higher than returns from any other crop. 

According to a study made by R. D. Viasin 
and A. W. Epp, agricultural economists with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
the Nebraska College of Agriculture, re- 
spectively, the wheat-fallow system brought 
superior returns to the operator for his 
labor and management than any other crop- 
ping systems tested. Assumed prices, costs, 
and yields were used. 

Grain sorghum on both fallow and stub- 
ble showed the highest net return of the 
alternative crops. Ranking in order below 
grain sorghum were barley on stubble, proso 
hog millet on stubble, safflower on fallow, 
and oats on stubble. 

Epp said the relative advantages of the 
various alternative crops as substitute for 
wheat are based on one set of prices and 
yields. He said relative prices and yields 
may differ in the future from those used in 
the study. Under conditions of changing 
price and yield relationships, the ability of 
alternative crops to compete with wheat is 
also subject to change. Farmers need to 
consider which crops will give the highest 
returns under these changing conditions. 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY PRICES USED 

The prices used in the study are the 1960 
projected prices for Nebraska; wheat $1.70 
per bushel; grain sorghum, $1.93 per hun- 
dred; oats, 70 cents per bushel; barley, $1.06 
per bushel; safflower, $3.20 per h > and 
proso, 97 cents per bushel. 
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In order to estimate and compare the re- 
turns from wheat and from the alternative 
grain and seed crops, it was necessary to 
estimate the crop yields that reasonably can 
be expected. 

A comparison between the estimated yields 
of grain crops for the study area and the av- 
erages of available county yields is shown in 
table 1. The area yields shown in this table 
were used in budgeting the alternative 
cropping systems. 

The returns from wheat and from alterna- 
tive cropping systems are compared by 
budgeting the various cropping systems. 
The budgets are indicated by numbers across 
the top line of table 2. Budget one is based 
on a wheat-fallow cropping system while 
budgets two through eignt are based on 
wheat and alternative crops. The wheat in 
each of these budgets is produced on fallow. 
Grain sorghum and safflower are grown on 
both wheat stubble and fallowed land, while 
proso, barley, and oats are grown only on 
wheat stubble. 

Each budget has a small idle acreage rep- 
resentative of the wasteland that cannot be 
farmed on this 1,440-acre unit. These 
budgets are compared for financial returns 
and for changes in the farm organization 
required in changing from the wheat-fallow 
system to each of the alternative cropping 
systems. 

In budget one, the cropland was divided 
equally between winter wheat and summer 
fallow. This budget represents a situation 
of unrestricted wheat production. The farm 
organization in budget one was used as a 
basis for developing each budget for organ- 
izations containing an alternative crop. 
Changes were made in costs of production 
as changes were made in type and quantity 
of crops produced. 

While some custom combining had to be 
hired to provide timely harvesting for the 
large wheat acreage in budget one, the re- 
duction in wheat acreage in budgets two, 
three, and four is large enough to eliminate 
the need for custom combining. And the 
harvest periods for grain sorghums, proso, 
and safflower do not occur at the same time 
as the harvest for wheat. Therefore, the 
harvesting of these crops can also be com- 
pleted with the owned line of machinery. 
However, there is a sizable increase in the 
operating costs for budgets two, three, and 
four as a result of the additional tillage and 
harvesting requirements for the alternative 
crop, 

HARVEST CONFLICT 

Although the wheat acreages in budgets 
five and six are also reduced, these crop- 
ping systems do not have the same advan- 
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tages as those in budgets two, three, and 
four. The harvest period for oats and barley 
may conflict with wheat harvesting in some 
years, which would require an increase in the 
amount of custom combining above that re- 
quired in budget one. The operating costs 
in budgets five and six are increased as a 
result of the increased tillage requirements 
and custom combining. 

In determining which of several cropping 
systems is best suited to farms in the south- 
ern Kimball County area, two things must 
be considered, the economists point out. 

First, if possible, the cropping system 
chosen should give the largest average net 
returns. 

PROTECTION AGAINST RISK 


Second, the cropping system should provide 
some protection against the conditions of 
high risk in this area. 

The financial returns from the cropping 
systems indicate that wheat production has 
an advantage over all other cropping systems 
tested. If, because of acreage restrictions, 
farmers are required to shift to one of the 
less profitable alternative crops, they should 
choose an alternative that will give the high- 
est possible returns. 

In orrier to realize the highest possible 
income, a farmer should try to choose an 
alternative crop that is not likely to drop 
drastically in price as more and more farm- 
ers begin to produce it. Any price adjust- 
ment will depend largely on the extent to 
which farmers shift from production of 
wheat to substitute crops. A widespread 
shift by Plains wheat farmers to any one of 
these alternative crops would probably have 
a sizable effect on the price of that crop. 
Minor adjustments by farmers probably 
would not seriously depress the price of the 
alternative crops. 

In the case of safflower, one of the less 
profitable crops increased production might 
result in higher places. Both the processors 
of safflower and the producers of safflower 
oil products are presently not sure of suf- 
ficient supplies to operate most efficiently and 
to provide consumers with a constant supply 
of safflower oil. Therefore, an increase in 
the supply of safflower might place it in a 
more favorable position as a substitute for 
wheat. 

After budgeting the alternative cropping 
systems under one set of prices and yields 
for all grain and seed crops, a comparison of 
returns from wheat and from. alternative 
crops was made under different prices and 
yields. A procedure was developed to deter- 
mine the price and yield of an alternative 
crop necessary to give the same income as 
wheat at various wheat yields and prices. 
See table 3. 


TaBLE 1.—Crop yields used in budgeting alternative cropping systems for a 1,440-acre 
farm in southern Kimball County, compared with county overage yields 
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TaBLE 2.—Estimated income and expenses with 1960 projected prices under various crop- 
ping systems, on a 1,440-acre farm, southern Kimball County ' 
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1 Farm expenses have increased since the study was made. This would reduce the net income of 











ill systems, 


It is not likely that this has changed the ranking of the cropping systems. 


TABLE 3.- 


Price of alternative crops necessary to give the some labor and management 


income as wheat (yielding 14 bushels on fallow), at 3 levels of wheat prices, for a 1,440- 


acre farm in southern Kimball County 
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Grange Projects Encircle the Globe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 
recent years the advancements of science 
and technology have changed tremen- 
dously the interrelationships between 
people and nations around the globe. 

Jet planes, rocket-powered missiles, 
Satellites, and other developments are 
rapidly reducing time and distances as 
obstacles or barriers to communication, 
understanding, and association among 
people. 

As a result, the nations, and people of 
the world, more and more, are realizing 
the advantages of working more closely 
together—wherever possible—for resolv- 
ing problems and promoting progress. 

Today, a great many international pro- 
grams are Government-sponsored. Howe 
ever, it is always particularly gratifying 
when individuals or nongovernmental or- 
ganizations assume a responsible role 
in this field. 

The August: issue of the National 
Grange Monthly contained a detailed 
article by Jack Jackson entitled “Grange 
Products, Like a Satellite, Circle the 
Globe and Influence the Lives of People 
Around the World.” 





The splendid article outlines the nu- 
merous ways in which the Grange, 
through its international program, is 
making a constructive and commendable 
effort to promote people-to-people un- 
derstanding and progress. 

Representative of the kind of construc- 
tive nongovernmental initiative needed 
to further activities in this field, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printeu in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the National Grange Monthly, 
August 1959} 

GRANGE ProvEecTs, LIKE a SATELLITE, CIRCLE 
THE GLOBE AND INFLUENCE THE LIVES OF 
PEOPLE AROUND THE WORLD 

(By Jack Jackson) 

What does your Grange have in common 
with a spaceship or satellite? 

Spaceships and satellites are now circling 
the globe. They are a part of our program 
for encouraging world peace. They are help- 
ing keep the free world free. 

The influence of the Grange also circles 
the globe. Through Grange projects, rural 
citizens of America influence the economic, 
political, and social lives of citizens around 
the world. Such projects contribute to world 
peace—they too help to keep the free world 
free, : 

What are some of these Grange projects? 
How do they operate? How do they influence 
the lives of peoples around the globe? 

The international community service proj- 
ect, conducted in cooperation with the U.S. 
State Department, enables your Grange to 
act as host to visitors from many lands. A 
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group of from 5 to 20 visitors is assigned 
to each cooperating grange for a period of 
from 4 to 7 days. Guests may be agricultural 
leaders, educators, journalists, government 
Officials, or from other walks of life. They 
may be from Europe, Asia, Africa, or Latin 
America. 

Visitors are assigned by the™“host grange 
to homes of its members—one or two to a 
family. Guests become temporary members 
of the family, sharing in its everyday ac- 
tivities and obtaining firsthand experience 
in the American rural way of life. 

Through this project, Granges of 12 States 
have served as hosts to 337 visitors from 71 
countries. 

State Department officials have indicated 
their interest in the project with promise 
to assist in making it possible for 800 for- 
eign visitors to participate during the com- 
ing year. Granges interested in serving as 
hosts should contact their State master or 
Wib Justi, director of youth activities for the 
National Grange. 


YOUNG FARMERS 


The Grange’s first international people-to- 
people type program was the young farmer’s 
project, started in 1948. It was conducted in 
cooperation with the International Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Producers, an interna- 
tional federation of farm organizations of 
the free world. 

This project was for young farmers be- 
tween 19 and 25 years of age. It was de- 
signed to give young farmers of other lands 
an opportunity to obtain first-hand experi- 
ence with America’s farming methods and 
with her farm, home, and community life. 

One hundred and twenty-five men took 
advantage of this opportunity. They were 


from England, France, Germany Switzerland, - 


Norway, Denmark, Mexico, and Algeria. 
TEENAGERS, TOO 


The farm youth project was followed by 
a@ program for German rural teenagers. 
Through this program, the Grange, in co- 
operation with the U.S. State Department, 
afforded 374 farm boys and girls of Germany 
an opportunity to develop a better under- 
standing of the American way of life. Each 
guest was assigned to a home with a teen- 
ager of about his own age, for 1 year. Dur- 
ing his visit the guest shared all responsi- 
bilities and activities of his US. brother 
or sister. Thus, each participated in farm, 
home, school, church, youth organization, 
and other activities of a typical family of 
rural America. 

ROME GRANGE 


In cooperating with people-to-people type 
programs sponsored by the grange, members 
of Michigan’s Rome Grange have served as 
hosts to 56 visitors from 27 countries, Chair- 
man of the Rome committee arranging the 
visits was Ruby Yeutter, who is also chair- 
man of the Michigan State Grange Youth 
Committee. 

In recognition of her outstanding contri- 
bution to the exchange programs, members 
of her grange, this spring, awarded Ruby a 
3-month tour of seven European countries. 
During the tour, she paid return visits to 
many of those who had been the guests of 
her grange. 

JUVENILE GRANGERS HELP 


In 1950, a project known as “the team” 
was initiated by the World Council of 
Churches in Greece. Operations of the team 
have since been expanded to other coun- 
tries. 

The team project encourages self-help by 
low-income families of remote European 
villages. Trained teams of young people 
from various countries and many church 
denominations live and work with the vil- 
lagers. Members teach villagers to can, sew, 
cook, cultivate, select improved crop varie- 
ties, improve health and living standards, 
to use gifts from CROP and CARE to better 
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advantage, and otherwise to improve their 
family and community life. 


LECTURERS CONTRIBUTE 


Another people-to-people type program was 
initiated last year. ‘The national lecturer 
obtained the names of several thousand for- 
eign citizens interested in receiving letters 
and magazines from America. Through sub- 
ordinate lecturers these names were offered 
grange members interested in corresponding 
with and providing copies of American mag- 
azines to citizens of other lands. The re- 
sponse was overwhelming. Thousands of 
grangers developed pen pal relationships with 
persons in many countries of the world. 

Persons interested in participating should 
contact their local grange lecturer or Na- 
tional Lecturer Edward F. Holter. 


NATIONAL GRANGE 


Your National Grange is a charter mem- 
ber of the free world’s only international 
federation of nongcvernmment farm organ- 
izations—the International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers. 

Through this association, the grange en- 
courages and influences the orderly discus- 
sions of international farm problems affect- 
ing the welfare of all people. Through such 
discussions the grange helps to improve the 





relationships between leaders of farm organ-' 


izations throughout the free world—and 
may well influence programs and actions of 
other governments as well as our own. This 
is why your grange will be present at the 
annual meeting.of IFAP in India this win- 
ter. It is why they will enter into orderly 
discussions of world farm problems with 
farm organization representatives from some 
three dozen other countries. 

The National Grange also actively par- 
ticipates in the work of the food and agri- 
cultural organization of the United Nations 
and numerous other international organ- 
izations seeking to improve the social, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual lives of farmers around 
the world. 


YOU AND YOUR GRANGE 


Yes, there is a similarity of purpose be- 
tween spaceships, satellites, and the grange. 


Each can serve to promote peace for the 


world. 

The development of spaceships and satel- 
lites costs billions of dollars. Grange pro- 
grams are developed by self-help style. 

Many highly trained and skillful tech- 
nicians are required to launch a spaceship 
or satellite—you can launch your grange 
on a program of service, the influence of 
which will circle the globe. 





Old Glory Flies in Opening Battle of Ban 
on Flagpoles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
aman (Pa.) Record of August 11, 
1959: 

Op Giory Firms tn Orentnc BATTLE or Ban 
ON FLAGPOLES—JUsTICE MUSMANNO, ACT- 
Inc as VFW Leaver, Serxs To Env RULING 
IN Famuess His 
Old Glory fluttered briefly above Fairless 

Hills Post Office yesterday in the opening 

round of a battle by State Supreme Court 
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Justice Michael Musmanno against a ban 
on flagpoles and TV antennas. 

The ban imposed by the builder of the 6- 
year-old community, in effect, has prevented 
fiying of the American flag. 

And that is what concerns Musmanno, 
who acted not in his role as judge but as a 
member of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

“I deplore the apparent lessening of en- 
thusiasm for flying the flag, the symbol of 
our country,” he said. 

Musmanno and several area VFW officials 
went to present a 49-star flag that has flown 
over the Nation’s Capitol to Mrs. Catherine 
B. Wright, the local postmistress. 

She referred him to Leroy V. Greene, re- 
gional post office operations director in 
Philadelphia. 

Greene explained by telephone that in all 
Government-owned post offices, or in those 


‘located in buildings completely leased by 


the Government, the flag is flown. In Fair- 
less Hills, the Government leases only part 
of a building for the post office. 

Musmanno went to see the contractor’s 
representative. He wasn't in. 

Musmanno and his associates then took 
the flag to the post office roof and held it 
on a staff there for 10 minutes “to set a pre- 
cedent.” 

Then the flag was presented to Mrs. 
Wright, to have on hand should Musmanno 
win his case. Mrs. Wright accepted, noting 
there already is a flag in the post office 
lobby. 

The supreme court justice said that today 
he would meet in Pittsburgh with Benjamin 
Fairless, retired board chairman of United 
States Steel Corp. Fairless Hills is near 
United States Steel’s Fairless Works and 
many of its residents are steelworkers. 

Musmanno said he was sure Fairless 
wouldn't stand for such a situation in a com- 
munity named for him. 

The ban was not, in itself, unpatriotic. 
Its aim was to keep the architectural and 
esthetic beauty of the community. 

But that wasn't the way it turned out, in 
Musmanno’s view. 

There is one flagpole in town, near the 
shopping center. 

Musamanno said it didn’t even have a rope 
on which to raise the flag until last week. 

Maybe Musmanno has already driven a 
wedge into the line of opposition. As he was 


leaving town, a flag was being raised on the 


lonesome pole. 

Justice Musmanno said the situation at 
Fairless Hills first came to his attention from 
a speech made-by Representative Danie. J. 
Fioop in the House of Representatives sev- 
eral weeks ago. When Justice Musmanno 
learned of the Froop speech, he contacted 
Fuoop and Fioop purchased a flag he had 
flown over the U.S. Capitol for the specific 
purpose of having the same flag eventually 
flown permanently over the Fairless Hills 
post office. The flag was sent from the Cap- 
itol to Justice Musmanno and this was the 
flag he took yesterday to Fairless Hills and 
flew for a short time on top of the post office 
building. It was presented to the postmas- 
ter with the intent it will be the permanent 
flag for Fairless Hills. 





Is Civil Defense Possible? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
a recent editorial, “Is Civil Defense Pos- 
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sible?” which was published in the 
Columbus Citizen, a member of the 
Scripps-Howard league of newspapers, 
on August 9, 1959, is worthy of careful 
study. 

It offers an exceedingly clear com- 
mentary on the waste of taxpayers’ 
money on the utterly useless and vague 
program of the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization. 

Don E. Weaver, editor of the Colum- 
bus Citizen, is an outstanding editor of 
one of Ohio’s great newspapers. His 
column points out the complete absurd- 
ity of present evacuation plans and the 
urgent need for a commonsense civil de- 
fense program. It is another link in a 
long record of excellent public service. 

I ask the unanimous consent that his 
column be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. I commend this to my col- 
leagues in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp 
as follows: 

Is Crvm. DereNseE POSSIBLE? 
(By Don E. Weaver) 

We leafed through the 414-pound manual 
issued by Civil Defense. It is a plan for 
evacuating a half million people from 
Columbus into 21 counties stretching from 
Delaware to the Ohio River, in event of 
atomic attack. 

We can’t make much sense out of it. After 
an educational campaign to be launched 
right away, each of us is supposed to know 
where to go when the alarm comes. Each 
one is supposed ot head out the shortest way 
from wherever he is. 

If papa is working at Westinghouse or 
Ternstedt he goes west. If mama and the 
kids are at home in, say, Linden, they are 
supposed to head northeast with whatever 
help neighbors can give. 

What happens to the sick and infirm, the 
people in hospitals and prisons? We leave 
them here. 

Presumably the bomb will fall at the 
center of the city, knocking out the central 
area and wreaking havoc in diminishing 
degree within a wide circle. 

Civil Defense assumes a 2- or 3-hour notice 
to give us time’to reach Athens or Zanes- 
ville or Chillicothe, out of harm’s way. The 
theory is that the kindly people of the rural 
areas and smaller cities will do what they 
can to shelter and feed us. 

The logistics of nuclear war and the quali- 
ties of human nature fail in our mind to 
fit any pattern of general evacuation. We 
feel that Papa will try to reach Mama and 
the kids,.no matter where he is or where 
they are when the awful moment comes. 

We feel, and hope, that a lot of us who 
have duties to perform will want to stay 
and perform them if we can. Are news- 
paper people, for instance, going to hit the 
pike for Zanesville in the face of the greatest 
news story of our time? 

True, a bomb could well wipe out us and 
the presses too, in a flash. But if Columbus 
wasn’t the target and nothing happened, 
we'd feel mighty foolish fighting our way 
back from Zanesville through the traffic to 
get back on the job. 

How much gasoline is in your tank? If 
you were to start fleeing now, how far could 
you get? Buy gasoline? Perhaps. But 
suppose the gas station boys were evacuating 
too? 

The normal morning and evening traffic 
is heavy. But it does not by far include all 
the cars in Columbus. Add all of them 
into a sudden mass evacuation, then multi- 
ply by the fright and panic of a real atom 
bomb threat. 
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The chaos makes us wonder whether join- 
ing an evacuation would be worthwhile, even 
if it were possible. 

The Civil Defense traffic manual has every 
exit route meticulously listed. There prob- 
ably are vehicles enough for everyone. Con- 
trol posts, manned by previously instructed 
volunteers or police officers, would try to 
keep the evacuation flowing. 

They might. But a collision could block 
@ road for miles. A mass evacuation in it- 
self would produce many casualties without 
counting the destruction a bomb would 
cause. 

Human nature would express itself in 
many ways, if our community of half a 
million souls found itself in imminent dan- 
ger of attack. The noble and unselfish 
would help others. The mean and delin- 
quent would still be with us, foraging only 
for themselves. 

If the Russians ever attacked us we can’t 
believe a mass evacuation would help Colum- 
bus much. If a bomb hits Broad and 
High—or if a near miss hits Newark or Dela- 
ware instead—a lot of people will die. The 
trouble with mass evacuation is that you’re 
never sure whether you're running in the 
right direction. 

There are civil defense steps that could 
do a lot of good. Wherever a bomb hits, 
there is always a perimeter where its effect 
is less. If the center is total death and 
destruction, the edges are damage and in- 
jury that can and should be coped with. 

Having predetermined plans, pretrained 
people, and preselected places for emergency 
aid makes sense. The general public has 
shown only monumental unconcern for civil 
defense plans so far. But medical and hos- 
pital people, police and sheriffs, and a few 
civilians who will pay attention could do a 
lot of good. 

The trouble with civil defense is that we 
don't know when, or if, we will ever need it. 
It would be much easier to prepare for a 
known emergency next month or next year. 

But the atomic emergency that civil de- 
fense is designed to meet may come anytime 
from tomorrow to never. And when it 
comes, evacuation plans may be as obsolete 
as the bucket of sand we learned to use in 
the last war to put out the kind of fire 
bombs rained on London in her hour of trial. 


There Is Sorrow in the Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
inelude the following column by Mr. Har- 
ry Golden which appeared in the Wilkes- 
Barre Sunday Independent on August 9, 
1959, in which he discusses the distressed 
economic conditions in northeastern 
Pennsylvania, and particularly in Hazle- 
ton, a city in Luzerne County of some 
30,000 population. Mr. Golden is the 
noted editor and writer of the bestseller, 
“Only In America”: 

‘THersz Is SorRoOw IN THE VALLEY 
(By Harry Golden) 
The country trembled when John L. Lewis 


sent the simple telegram, “Come up out of * 
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the mines.” It trembled when he wired the 
AP. of L. man, William Green, “We disaffili- 
ate.” Gone, gone are those days when a tele- 
gram from John L. Lewis made the Nation 
sit up and take notice and led Congress to 
ask the President for direction. 

Now John L. Lewis’ power is in decline. It 
is in decline not because of any reaction on 
the part of the miners, or because the labor- 
management problems are solved. John L. 
Lewis is in decline because coal is no longer 
king. From a high production yield of 62 
million tons, anthracite has slipped to about 
18 million tons. And this is not the bottom. 
On a recent trip to Hazleton, Pa., I found the 
folks are all using oil burners, 2 phenomenon 
that could not even be imagined in this fa- 
mous anthracite region 25 years ago. With 
this decline, we close the book on one of 
the most turbulent eras in American his- 
tory—John L. Lewis and the United Mine 
Workers. 

But the story is not that simple. 

In the heart of Pennsylvania, in Scranton, 
Wilkes-Barre, and Hazleton, there are thou- 
sands of men unemployed, miners who have 
been unemployed for years, and not only 
have the mines closed but there is little 
other industry which can absorb them. 
These miners glumly suspect they will never 
go back into the mines. Almost all mining 
now is stripping—taking the coal from the 
surface. 7 

The women talk and say, “It’s a funny 
thing, Min. When the floods hit the valley 
everyone pitched in overnight to help us. 
Unemployment is worse than the floods and 
yet it just drags on for years and years.” 

David Dubinsky and ILGWU have tried to 
help. There are dozens of garment facto- 
ries and sewing shops in the coal regions. 
But this only mutes the tragedy. Miners 
and their sons stand aside while their wives, 
mothers, and sisters earn the living for the 
family. For the miner who has spent 20 
years in the pits, the chances for employ- 
ment are scarce. Any available job goes to 
the younger man. If the unemployed miner 
has silicosis (miners’ asthma), and most 
miners have it in varying degrees, no other 
industry will touch him. All that he has 
left is the hope that if he keeps up his 
union dues—$l a month if he is unem- 
ployed—he will collect pension benefits at 
age 60. Even here he is disillusioned since 
these benefits were cut in half, from $100 
@ month to $50. 

The new garment industry tried to bring 
these men in. But the miners were em- 
barrassed at sitting in front of a sewing 
machine and their gnaried hands were 
clumsy and their fingers could not manage 
the fine work of an unfamiliar trade. Thus 
in Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, and Hazleton we 
have ushered in a new society, similar to 
the society we once had in the South. The 
society of the milldaddy. 

A man who once was master of the house, 
who earned good money, now sits on the 
porch and listens for the lunch whistle and 
he goes into the house and comes out with 
his wife’s lunch and takes it to her at the fac- 
tory. He will drive her to work in the 
morning and call for her at night, and he 
tries to hide his face from his fellow miners 
who are doing the same thing. 

And the responsibility for this heartbreak 
and poignant degradation of a strong work- 
ingman’s spirit can be laid at the door of 
the shortsighted coal operators of the 1920’s 
who opposed the coming of other industry 
that would drain off from their own pool 
of workingmen. Let us look toward the 
anthracite region of Pennsylvania. Big, 
strong. Americans; Americans who gave 
much to our country are being degraded and 
humiliated. 
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Mayor Dilworth Champions Urban 
Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
great mayor of Philadelphia, Richard- 
son Dilworth, has a letter in this morn- 
ing’s Wall Street Journal explaining 
why Federal assistance for such pur- 
poses as urban renewal and slum clear- 
ance to our great cities is essential. This 
letter states the case so convincingly 
that I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the REc- 
ORD. . 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp as follows: 

TROUBLES OF CITI£S 


EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

I read with great interest the editorial 
“The Fable of Federal Aid” (July 29). 

The theme of the editorial, as I under- 
stand it, is that the problems of the cities 
are their own, that there is no good reason 
for the Federal Government to help, as the 
bill still has to be paid by the taxpayers; 
and, that if some cities cannot solve their 
problems, those cities will simply have to 
wither on the vine. 

Your editorial ignores a number of facts: 
First, the cities are not free agents. They 
are the creatures of the States and have 
only such taxing powers as the States allow 
them. It is notorious that the State legis- 
latures are rurally dominated, and cling to 
that domination by various devices. The re- 
sult is that the States not only severely 
limit the taxing powers of the cities, they 
also collect a disproportionate share of State 
taxes from the cities. 

The Congress likewise collects a dispro- 
portionate share of the Federal taxes from 
the cities. What’s more, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has arrogated to itself the only 
taxes which can yield large revenues. Two 
world wars, tremendous defense needs, and 
the burdens of the cold war have resulted 
in the Federal Government taking better 
than 75 cents of every tax dollar paid by 
our citizens, whereas 40 years ago the Fed- 
eral Government took only 25 cents, leaving 
the balancé for the States and the cities. 

Today, some 150 great urban areas where 
more than two-thirds of our people live and 
where 75 percent of the Nation’s income is 
produced, have’ less than 10 cents of each 
tax dollar with which to suppegrt themselves. 

Second, the policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment have directly contributed to the tre- 
mendous problems which today confront the 
cities. One such problem is its concentra- 
tion of bigness in this machine-atomic age. 
In addition, not only do nearly all of the im- 
migrants from foreign lands settle in our 
cities; our cities have also become the cen- 
ters of migration for nonwhites from the 
South. Our cities must assimilate these peo- 
ple and we are doing s0, but the added cost 
for so doing makes our burden even heavier. 

This brings us to the question of whether 
cities are necessary. Conservatives, like the 
writer of your editorial, delight in dreaming 
of the United States as it was in the decades 
immediately following the Civil War, when 
pioneers were opening up the West, with 
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sturdy farmers homesteading right behind 
them, and we were still essentially an agrar- 
ian Nation. Those days have gone forever. 
Despite the urging of Federal planners to 
decehtralize, 95 percent of the 15 million in- 
crease in our population since World War II 
has settled in our great urban areas. And, 
it is estimated by the Federal Government 
that by 1980 more than 80 percent of our 
people will live in these great urban areas, 
where they will produce better than 90 per- 
cent of our national income. - 

It is the city which is the frontier of our 
modern civilization. The challenge which 
confronts us is whether democracy can suc- 
ceed in a highly industrialized, urban civili- 
zation. In fact, it is no exaggeration to say 
that it is in the cities that the cold war will 
be fought. 

The cities are straining their own resources 
to the uttermost to achieve this goal. But 
the cities cannot do it alone under our sys- 
tem of Government and taxation any more 
than the farmers can do it alone or than the 
rest of the free world can do it alone. The 
cities are asking for only $300 million a year 
in urban renewal funds (little more than 
the Federal Government spent last year to 
support the price of potatoes), as against a 
total of $8 billion which is spent annually on 
farm and foreign aid. 

One of our first problems is to overcome 
the stubborn refusal by the executive branch 
of our Federal Government to face up to 
the fact that we are, and will continue to 
be, an urban people. Our very success or 
failure in the cold war in a large measure 
depends upon national recognition of this 
fact, and the taking of conservative measures 
to meet it. So we're fighting the good fight 
= our insistence on an adequate housing 

ill, 
RICHARDSON DILWoRTH, 
Mayor, City of Philadelphia. 
PHILDELPHIA, Pa. 





Named a Papal Knight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following news story 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Monday, August 10, 1959, which reports 
that Mr. Joseph H. O’Donnell, formerly 
of Sugar Notch, Wilkes-Barre, and now 
of Honolulu, T.H., has been named a 
knight commander of the Order of Pope 
St. Sylvester. by Pope John XXIII for 
exceptional services to the Roman 
Catholic Church in Hawaii. 

[From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times Leader, 
Aug. 10, 1959] 
Ex-Sucar NorcH Man Mape Para Knicur 

A former Sugar Notch resident has been 
named a knight commander of the Order of 
Pope St. Sylvester by Pope John XXIII for 
exceptional services to the Roman Catholic 
church in Hawaii. 

Honored by the Pope was Joseph H. 
O’Donnell, business manager of the Diocese 
of Honolulu since 1946. 

Mr, O"Donnell is one of two laymen in the 
Diocese of Honolulu to be named papal 
knights, the first time in the 18-year history 
of the diocese such an honor has been con- 
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ferred. The other recipient is Dr. John M. 
Pelix. 

An article about the conferring of the 
honor, accompanied by a picture of the 
two men displaying their medals of the order, 
appeared on the front page of the August 7 
issue of the Hawaii Catholic Herald, diocesan 
newspaper. 

Announcement and presentation of the 
decorations were made at novena services in 
honor of St. Joseph at the Cathedral of Our 
Lady of Peace by Most Rev. James J. Sweeney, 
Bishop of the Diocese. The emblems of the 
order are a gold cross and a silver medal in- 
scribed with the image and seal of St. Sylves- 
ter. 

For the last 13 years, Mr. O’Donnell has as- 
sisted Bishop Sweeney in building the com- 
paratively new diocese. During this period, 
new churches and schools have been built 
and millions of dollars have been expended. 


FORMER COLLIERY CLERK 


Born in Sugar Notch, son of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. Patrick O’Donnell, he was the 
Sugar Notch correspondent for the Evening 
News. He enlisted in the Army in 1940 and 
was graduated from the Army War College in 
Washington, D.C., in 1941. He was assigned 
to military intelligence in Honolulu. Fol- 
lowing his discharge from the Army, Mr. 
O’Donnell went to work for the diocese. 
Prior to joining the Army, he was the col- 
liery clerk at Huber Colliery, Ashley. 

A graduate of Sugar Notch High School and 
St. Bonaventure College, Bonaventure, N.Y., 
Mr. O'Donnell taught during the evening at 
the Honolulu Business College. He also is 
active in community affairs and is recognized 
as an outstanding speaker and master of 
ceremonies. 

He is married to the former Eileen M. 
Clark, of Honolulu and they have two chil- 
dren, Eileen M., 14, and John Patrick,5. The 
family lives at 3821 Mariposa Drive, Honolulu. 

A brother, Rev. Charles O’Donnell, is as- 
sistant pastor of Our Lady of the Ascension 
Church, Williamsport. He also has two 
other brothers, Con, of Sugar Notch and 
William of Philadelphia and two sisters, Alice 
O'Donnell, former supervisor of nurses at 
Midtown Hospital, New York City, and Mrs. 
Richard Riley, both of Sugar Notch. 





A Magnanimous Foreign Policy Backfires 
on U.S. Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
public demand continues to increase for 
favorable action by the administration 
on the petition filed with the Secretary 
of Agriculture by the National Cotton 
Council for relief under section 22 of the 
Agriculture Adjustment Act. Some of 
the demand is reviewed in a column en- 
titled “A Magnanimous Foreign Policy 
Backfires on U.S. Workers,” by Holmes 
Alexander, published in the Greenville 
News, of Greenville, S.C., on July 23, 
1959. Iask unanimous consent that this 
column be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
‘was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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A MAGNANIMOUs ForfIcn Poticy BaCKFIREs ON 
U.S. Workers 


(By Holmes Alexander) 


WASHINGTON.—"T fail to see the necessity,” 
reported Voltaire when told that a certain 
rather stupid fellow must, after all, be al- 
lowed to live. It is a quotation which often 
haunts your reporter as he ducks in and 
out of the hearing rooms of the debating halls 
of Capitol Hill. There are times when the 
stupidity of American policy is so dense that 
the Voltairean query is shouted aloud—Do 
we deserve to live through the periods and 
challenges of the mid-century? 

For example: 

A labor spokesman, Solomon Barkin of the 
Textile Workers, was imploring a Senate sub- 
committee (a very slumberous Senator was 
the only member present) to take a look at 
what we were doing to the industry which 
clothes our population. 

American know-how went abroad, as 
everyone knows, for two purposes—to help 
the stricken nations in World ‘War II to re- 
gain production and to help the “underde- 
veloped” nations to make better use of their 
raw materials, including their workers. But 
look what has happened. Has American 
know-how been confined to the revival of 
the war victims and to suiting up the loin- 
clothed peoples in modish apparel? Not at 
all. Our designers and technicians, taking 
advantage of cheap foreign labor and the 
newest machinery, are invading the American 
shores as no military conqueror has done 
since the War of 1812. 

“Most large retail merchandising organiza- 
tions,” testified Solomon Barkin, an AFL-— 
CIO factfinder, “have representatives abroad 
who are constantly searching for manufac- 
turers who will produce items specifically for 
the American market. When. necessary, they 
help in the design and evaluation to assure 
its appropriateness for the American mar- 
ket.” 

Mr. Barkin is not talking in avacuum. He 
gave the subcommittee a list of almost 30 
American textile-connected companies tak- 
ing part in this invasion. He remarked that 
American-aided firms in Japan, Hong Kong, 
Italy, and other low wage areas are agturat- 
ing our stores with scarves, shirts, blouses, 
children’s dresses, men’s suits, men’s slacks, 
shoes, and Wilton carpets. He asked for leg- 
islation to set a safeguard level of American 
production and action by the US. Tariff Com- 
mission to stave off the American-aided for- 
eign invasion of our markets. 

An industry spokesman, Charles Stewart of 
the Machinery and Allied Products Institute, 
gave the same subcommittee some informa- 
tion from management's side of the street. 
During the Eisenhower era, according to 
Mr. Stewart’s figures, U.S. direct investment 
abroad has gone up—but US. benefits on 
this investment have gone down. What a 
pretty kettle of fish. 

It turns out, in Mr. Stewart's words, “we 
have taught ‘the American industrial lesson 
very well.” He might well have said too 
well, because this is exactly what has hap- 
pened. We have trained foreign workers, fi- 
nanced foreign companies, provided foreign 
competitors with the best machinery and 
know-how. In addition to heaping these ad- 
vantages upon Europeans, Asians, and Afri- 
cans, we have handicapped ourselves with 
restrictive labor practices, wage-induced in- 
flation and the most backward system of tax 
depreciation followed by any modern indus- 
trial nation. Whatever the idealism which 
has inspired us, “these are the industrial 
facts of life,” the witness told the sub- 
committee. 

It isn’t often that labor and management 
go deeply into the same subject and come up 
‘with almost identical conclusions. So many 
of the upper crust labor leaders have gone 
highbrow on us that they sometimes argue 
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that foreign workers are more important 
than our own. Many industrialists have 
soothed their souls with love lyrics to man- 
kind while grabbing eff profits from the sub- 
sidized international trade. Far more cul- 
pable than labor and management, the 
American Congress has permitted itself to 
be brainwashed by the special pleaders for 
the level-@own philosophy. Worst of all, I 
suppose, is the State Department. Under the 
past three Presidents it has misread the 
American Constitution to mean promoting 
the general welfare of the world rather than 
this Nation. 

In any event, our policy on overseas in- 
vestments is of a kind with so many other 
policies. We waste too much in agriculture, 
we work too little in industry, we talk too 
much in diplomacy and think too little in 
education. Sure we must survive, but if 
Voltaire were around I’m afraid he might 
say: “I fail to see the necessity.” 


Lc 


Foreign Aid Is Breeding Inflation, Kemper 
Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable James S. Kemper, U.S. Am- 
bassador to Brazil from 1953 to 1955 and 
an outstanding insurance executive and 
business leader of Chicago, recently 
wrote an excellent article on the infla- 
tionary effects of foreign aid. 

This article, which appeared in the 
June 25 Chicago Sun Times, reflects 
views based on his experience in the dip- 
lomatic service and his sound under- 
standing of basic economic principles. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include the statement by Mr. 
Kemper: 

Foreicn Ar Is BREEDING INFLATION, KEMPER 
Says 


(By James S. Kemper) 


The foreign-aid program as it now is set 
up adds to the inflationary pressures in the 
United States; it spends money we don’t 
have to waste, and it is not making good 
friends for the United States. 

As my wise Scotch grandfather often said, 
“Bad loans never make good friends.” This 
is just as true between nations as between 
individuals. 

Inflation is a deadly threat, and it should 
be controlled now. It destroys business be- 
cause it forces a businessman to abandon 
the sound principles which should govern 
decisions, in favor of short-term measures 
designed to preserve as much as possible of 
his financial strength. Worse, it, destroys 
the savings of our people. 

When a man lives a thrifty life and saves 
his money for his old age and dependents, he 
is entitled to expect that the dollar he saves 
will buy approximately an equal value at 
the time he needs it. To save a dollar that 
will buy 2 bushels of potatoes at the time 
it is saved and then find that it will buy only 
1 bushel of potatoes at the time it is used, 
is a cruel confiscation. 

Not only does inflation destroy the savings 
our people have, but it destroys the will and 
desire to save. Personal savings are the very 
basis of our private enterprise system and the 
private enterprise system is the basis of a 
free society, 
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I say that foreign aid is spending money 
we “haven’t got.” That is obvious because, 
with taxes at top levels, we have had defi- 
cits in most years of this generation and 
we are facing new deficits under this year’s 
program. Deficits mean that our Govern- 
ment must issue bonds. These are a lien on 
the present property and future earnings of 
our people. 

You can’t put a debt against people with- 
out automatically reducing the value of 
what they have. Since money is the meas- 
ure of our property, each deficit is a reduc- 
tion in the value of eur money. 

If our foreign-aid disbursements had been 
made with greater care and perspicacity 
there would have been no necessity to raise 
the debt limit. The corollary to this would 
have been a reduction in the taxes already 
overburdening the American taxpayer. 

Some of our foreign aid goes to govern- 
ments which actually are not friendly and 
in some instances are under communistic 
domination. Some of it is used to finance 
nationalization of business enterprises in 
friendly countries. Those countries won’t 
thank us in the future for our hand in these 
projects. As we contribute to their socializa- 
tion, we are guilty of assisting in their de- 
struction. 

According to T. Coleman Andrews, former 
Internal Revenue Commissioner, in 1957 it 
took an income of $4,806 to match in pur- 
chasing power a 1939 income of $2,000. It 
took an income of $13,004 to match a 1939 
income of $5,000 and it took an income of 
$30,971 to match a 1939 income of $10,000. 
So, in less than 20 years we have seen the 
real value of our incomes cut in half. 

The effect of foreign aid in countries that 
get it may be just as bad and inflationary 
for them as it is for us. 

Foreign aid is justifiable as a temporary 
measure but no country can maintain its 
strength by gifts from without. We are 
undermining the morale of the leaders who 
otherwise would develop in every country 
with the capacity for working out their own 
difficulties and problems. 

Much of our foreign aid has gone into the 

building of factories which compete with 
American industry. Our living standards and 
our wages provide markets which exist no- 
where else. With the machinery we have 
given them and their low wages, other coun- 
tries undersell us in our market, in foreign 
markets, and American workers lose their 
obs. 
; Hundreds of American plants are closed 
because of foreign competition our foreign 
aid programs have financed. In order to 
meet this competition, many American man- 
ufacturers have found it necessary to estab- 
lish foreign manufacturing subsidiaries. 
Automatically, this helps the economy of the 
countries in which the plant is located but 
results in a loss of employment here and 4 
reduction in taxable income. 

European countries are doing very well on 
their own these days. We have a great fu- 
ture in the Western Hemisphere. We have 
reliable friends in this Hemisphere. If we 


-have money to spare, we well could use more 


of it in this area where it will produce results 
that will help us both in national security 
and In our business. 

Much has been said about aid to under- 
developed countries. We can’t possibly 
change the habits and traditions of a foreign 
country until the people there are ready for 
it and want it. 

There is plenty of money for investment in 
a ccuntry that will support the instrumen- 
talities of development provided those coun- 
tries cam produce stable governments which 
will respect property rights and obligations. 
That respect cannot be created by our gifts, 
and until it comes from within the people, 
a foreign country will continue to be under- 
developed no matter what we do. 
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The American people always have been 
generous and I hope they continue to be. 
The United States has much to do to main- 
tain its vitality and to develop its economy 
in a way that will preserve personal and eco- 
nomic freedom in this. country. 

If we are able to maintain our leadership 
and our ability to assist in the protection of 
the free part of the world, we must first 
control inflation, reduce government waste 
and bureaucracy, reduce our debt and our 
taxes, and solve eur domestic problems. 

Foreign afd ts ome of the first places to 
start. We must reduce our foreign aid ex- 
penditures now, and eliminate them within 
a comparatively short time. Otherwise this 
expenditure of our savings will hasten the 
day when our own liberties and our free en- 
terprise system will be threatened, and per- 
haps ultimatety be exchanged for socialism 
or worse. 





Discontinuance of Passenger Train Serv- 
ice Between Tulsa, Okla., and Dallas, 
Tex. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 . 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Sherman, Tex., Chamber of Com- 
merce board of directors has passed a 
resolution opposing the abandonment of 
passenger train service between Tulsa, 
Okla., and Dallas, Tex., by the Frisco 
Lines. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
@ resolution adopted by the board of 
directors of the chamber of commerce 
at Sherman, Tex., on July 27, 1959. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE SHERMAN CHAM- 

BER OF COMMERCE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 

JULY 27, 1959 


Whereas the St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way Co. and the St. Louis-San Francisco and 
Texas Raflway Co. has filed an application 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Raflroad Commission, seeking to dis- 
continue passenger train No. 517, south- 
bound, and No. 618, northbound; and 

Whereas the city of Sherman would be 
irreparably damaged by the discontinuance 
of such passenger train service; and 

Whereas if the discontinuance of such 
passenger train service is allowed, the city 
of Sherman and its citizenship and a large 
area surrounding the city of Sherman would 
be left without any passenger train service 
whatsoever either north or south; and 

Whereas the above railroads received a 
considerable amount of freight revenue from 
the citizens of Sherman; and 

Whereas in view of the extensive income 
received from freight by the railroads from 
the citizens of Sherman, its industries, and 
business houses, the railroads should be will- 
ing to contimue to give passenger service 
along with amd in conjunction with its 
freight business: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the City of Sher- 
man, Tez., That the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Washington and the Texas 
Railroad Commission in Austin be requested 
to deny the application of the above-named 
railroads for pernfission to discontinue the 
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operation of trains No. 517 and No. 518 
(Black Gold); be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to U.S. Senator Lrnpon B. JOHNSON, 
U.S. Senator RaLPu Yarsorovucn, and Speaker 
of the House Sam Rarsurn. 
Dan H. Poo.g, Jr., 
President, Sherman Ghamber of Com- 
merce. 
DeWarne Davis, 
Manager, Sherman Chamber of Com- 
merce, 





These Days, Money Talks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is quite 
appropriate that during the labor debate 
now in the House, an earlier editorial 
by George E. Sokolsky should be re- 
membered. 

Therefore, I would like to present for 
the study of my colleagues the editorial 
entitled “These Days, Money Talks.” 

The protection needed now by the 
American consumer and business enter- 
prise is that labor be placed under anti- 
trust laws to eliminate its present 
monopolistic power. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald, May 29, 1959] 
Tuesz Days, Money TALKs 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

The reason that labor leaders are so 
haughty is that money talks. They have the 
money and they have the votes and the 
politicians are scared of the smallest of them. 
The hospital strike in New York is a case in 
point. The union demands recognition, 
which as a practical matter means enforced 
union dues, eventually the closed shop and 
the checkoff. Those who collect money for 
charity do not collect it to enrich labor 
leaders and to give them expense accounts. 
If the nonprofessional worker is underpaid, 
he should be paid more, but there is no need 
for shop stewards, labor leaders, and grafters. 

Two courts issued injunctions against the 
union which ignored court orders. It is 
like James Hoffa’s notice to Congress that 
if it passed legislation that displeased him, 
he would call a nationwide strike. After 
the threats had had enough time to accom- 
plish whatever Hoffa desired them to accom- 
plish, he withdrew his threats, denied that 
he had said them, and in the course of the 
denial obliquely made the same threats. 

In effect, what Hoffa implies is that he is 
bigger and more powerful than the Oongress 
of the United States. And it may be so. 
Again it is money that talks. It is votes that 
talk. So many Members of the of the Con- 
gress get their campaign support, above the 
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tact and the dues coming in, is losing his 
head, too. There is only one phrase which 
correctly characterizes these kinds of labor 
leaders: They are too fresh. They believe 
that they can dominate the whole American 
people... They will, of course, fail, as their 
prototypes in Wall Street have failed. 

The danger is net so much that the labor 
leaders will succeed in dominating the United 
States as it is that we shall, in a most critical 
time in our history, become involved in dan- 
gerous strikes and contentions which can 
affect the course of events by making this a 
defenseless nation. The hospital stfike in 
New York is dramatic, but a steel strike at 
the present time would be a tragedy. 

Even the labor leaders need to worry about 
that before a sufficiently wicked inflation 
could drop the value of the dollar to the 
verge of worthlessness. Apparently, the 
labor leader’s personal desire to remain in 
@ lucrative office is so great that he takes 
risks which even peril that job. And in this 
umseemly and disastrous business, he is only 
too often supported by politicians whose 
only gift is the garrulousness of the extro- 
vert. Inflation can bring here, as it has 
elsewhere in the world, the man on horse- 
back, the politician who promises too much 
and thrives only by suppressing the rights 
of the people. 

Such labor leaders as George Meany, Wal- 
ter Reuther, David Dubinsky and other top 
men, must recognize what money riches ‘as 
done to their movement. But they are help- 
less because of the frightening pressures of 
such men as James Hoffa who can control 
any union he chooses to control through the 
instrumentality of the strike. If Hoffa op- 
poses a union, his truckmen will make de- 
liveries, will cross picket lines, will thereby 
assist the employer in breaking a strike. If 
Hoffa wishes to refuse to cross a picket line 
or to conduct a secondary boycott, he can tie 
up an entire city. He and Harry Bridges can 
tie up the entire transportation system of 
this Nation, force every industry to stop 
work because they can hold up shipments 
into and out of all plants. 

No human being in this country should 
have that much power and a government 
which tolerates abuse only paves the way 
for its own destruction, 





Auerbach Will Be Missed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, FBI 
Agent Richard W. Auerbach has been 
appointed to take over the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation office in Sin Fran- 
cisco. 

After a most successful tour of duty 
as agent in charge of the Bureau’s Chi- 





der the able leadership of Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, Mr. Auerbach is well equipped 
to face his new duties and responsibili- 


Lo 


have known Richard Auerbach for 
over 21 years and I am delighted with 
his well-earned progress. I ask unani- 
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mous consent that an editorial from the 
Chicago-American of August 4, 1959, 
commenting on the service of Agent 
Auerbach, be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

AUERBACH WILL Be MISSED 


Richard W. Auerbach, who has been agent 
in charge for the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation in Chicago since September 1957, has 
been ordered to take over the San Francisco 
office, and Chicagoans will hate to see him go. 

He has been an energetic crime fighter, 
cooperating enthusiastically with State and 
local law enforcement agencies, and he has 
carried on a variety of campaigns of his own 
for improving law enforcement and prevent- 
ing crime. 

One of the most important of these was 
his campaign among Illinois bankers to cut 
down the number of raids on banks by rob- 
bers. Working with the [llinois Bankers 
Association and the Iilinois Savings and Loan 
Association, he showed the bankers how to 
protect themselves, through better money- 
handling practices and the installation of 
protective devices, both against armed rob- 
beries and embezzlements. 

Also he worked tirelessly against juvenile 
delinquency and the distribution of smut 
literature. 

A top espionage agent in World War IT, he 
did some of his most effective work in Rio de 
Janiero, where he ran a brokerage house as 
a@ cover while checking up on Nazi and Japa- 
nese spies. 

In the San Francisco FBI office, Auerbach 
will have new responsibilities and added au- 
thority. We join with the thousands of 
friends he has made in Chicago in wishing 
him every success. 








Louisiana Champion, From Lafayette, 
Competing in National Teenage Safe 
Driving Road-e-o Here 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
justly proud of the fact that the Louisi- 
ana champion in this week’s finals of 
the National Teenage Safe Driving 
Road-e-o, taking place here in Washing- 
ton, is from my congressional district. 
He is 17-year-old Bill Young, sen of Mr, 
and Mrs. Pierre Young, of Lafayette, 
La. 
The winner of the Louisiana title is 
competing with representatives from the 
other States in the written and skill 
phases of this contest sponsored by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Accompanying him to 
the Nation’s Capital is Second Vice Pres- 
ident Cary Moore, of the Lafayette Jun- 
ior Chamber of son of Mr. 
Guilliam Moore, Sr., of that city. The 
Louisiana finals of the road-e-o were 
conducted in Jefferson Parish—county— 
where approximately 50 young people, 
winners in the local contests conducted 
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by the various junior chambers of com- 
merce throughout the State participated. 

The written tests this week have been 
given at the Statler-Hilton Hotel and 
the skill events staged at the National 
Guard Armory. First, second, and third 
place national winners will receive 
scholarships worth $2,000, $1,500, and 
$1,000, respectively, during the presenta- 
tion of awards at a banquet Thursday 
night. 

Among the events arranged for the 
contestants during their stay here was 
a visit to the White House where Bill 
Young was photographed standing next 
to the President. 

The Lafayette Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, with a membership of around 
40 young men active in community af- 
fairs, sponsors numerous civic events in 
addition to the safe driving competition 
which is open to both boys and girls. 
The organization, formed several years 
ago, meets for a luncheon program on 
the first Wednesday of each month and 
gathers for a night meeting on the third 
Wednesday. The officers are headed by 
President Carroll Baudoin and the 
others, in addition to Cary Moore, are 
Alvin O’Fieruity, first vice president; 
Scotty Brane, treasurer; and Gerry 
Bush, secretary. 





Needed: Overhaul of Federal Milk 
Order System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the system 
of Federal milk orders, operating in 76 
marketing areas throughout the coun- 
try, I believe, needs an overhauling. 

Over one-third of the milk sold whole- 
sale by the Nation’s farmers is priced 
under the Federal milk order system. 
However, unfortunately, there is a wide 
price range—too wide, I feel—for milk 
under this system. For example, milk 
prices range from $5.65 per hundred- 
weight in New England and $6.63 in 
southeastern Florida, downward to $3.38 
per hundredweight in Chicago and $3.34 
per hundredweight in Milwaukee. 

I am aware, of course, that -the 
pricing system established for each order 
is established individually to fit the mar- 
keting conditions in each area, 

The comparative prices, however, re- 
veal that there is, in my judgment, too 
great a discrepancy between areas. I 
therefore believe that it is time we took 
@ new look at the overall system of 
Federal milk orders. The goal would be 
to make adjustments in price formulas 
to assure fair treatment of all farmers 
throughout the country. 

The August 1 edition of the Wisconsin 
Agriculturist contained an editorial en- 
titled “Fluid Milk Pricing Formula Is 
Outdated.” 
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The editorial constructively points out 
definite factors to illustrate that the 
present milk pricing formula definitely 
needs an overhauling. 

I invite the attention of our colleagues 
on thé Agriculture Committee to the 
editorial. In addition, I am forwarding 
the comments to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for his review. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Frum Mik Prictnc Formvura Is OUTDATED 


Economic pricing under Federal orders 
holds the attention of Midwest dairy leaders 
these days. That, in spite of USDA’s recent 
turndown on hearings to consider such a 
pricing formula for Chicago. The request 
was made by Pure Milk Association. 

Under most Midwest Federal order pricing 
formulas, fluid milk prices—class I and class 
II milk—are based on manufacturing milk 
price plus a premium. Dairymen are grow- 
ing more concerned about this formula. The 
price of manufacturing milk for several 
years now has not gone up with the general 
price level of things they buy. 

Many dairy leaders feel that the demand 
for fluid milk is not very greatly related to 
the demand for manufactured dairy products. 
Fluid milk demand is tied more closely to 
consumer purchasing power. So they would 
like to see consumer purchasing power taken 
into account in the pricing formula for 
bottied milk. 

Most of those who would like to see an 
economic pricing formula in order areas 
want consumer purchasing power, the gen- 
eral price level and cost of production to be 
used as a basis for pricing formula. 

Boston and New York already have such 
a pricing formula. It has meant higher 
prices to farmers for milk going into fluid 
uses. 

There is little question that today’s pric- 
ing formula is outdated. Whether we like 
it or not, our order areas, general handling 
of milk, and support price policies have 
driven a real cleavage between milk going for 
fluid consumption and that used for manu- 
factured dairy products. 

Demand for fluid milk continues to grow 
with our increasing population and workers’ 
higher purchasing power. The picture is 
quite different for milk going to manufac- 
tured uses. 

Cheese demand may well be establishing 
somewhat the same pattern. But butter use 
has shrunk. And dry milk is so interwoven 
with Government support purchases and 
siphoning off surplus production that it has 
developed its own unique patterns. 

You can expect to hear a lot about chang- 
ing pricing formulas in the near future. 
And for good reasons. 





The Long-Range Threat of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 
Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, the 


coined phrase “It’s a topsy-turvy world” 
takes on grave significance when you 
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stop and think about where ours is going 
if the American public and elective offi- 
cials remain aloof to inflation and all its 
contributing factors. 

The Washington Daily News for Mon- 
day, August 10, contained an enlighten- 
ing analysis which is an attempt to show 
us in an understandable manner the 
long-range threat of inflation. Dr. 
Schaefer pulls no punches in discussing 
all the factors and undoubtedly treads 
on some toes in doing so. 

Mr. Speaker, that newspaper article 
was an eye opener, and it was my feeling 
that all the Members would be interested 
in reading it. The article follows: 
[From the Washington Daily News, Aug. 10, 

1959] 
Tue LONG-RANGE THREAT OF INFLATION— 

Pree Socrery CAN ONLY STAND ON Firm, 

DURABLE FOUNDATION 


(By Dr. Alfred Schaefer) 


The inflationary consequences of the 
French Revolution and of the First World 
War were destructive but short, and could be 
cured by appropriate drastic measures. 

The creeping inflation of our days is more 
dangerous, because the economic power of 
the State and the volume of circulating 
money have increased enormously. 

Modern inflation is not only an ethical and 
social problem—it seems to be embedded in 
the free economy, like a managerial disease. 
Like a sick organ in the human body, there 
is in the economy an organ which shows 
this cancer: the weakening money. 

No solution can be based only on technical 
measures. The reconciliation of stable 
money and full employment is an unsolved 
problem, and full employment with perpet- 
ually rising wages is certainly the most risky 
experiment of our so-called free economy. 


REACTION TO THE PUBLIC 


The public is unorganized, inadequately 
informed, generally apathetic, confused by 
the disputes of economists and advisers. It 
could. elect to public office men recognizing 
the value of stable money, ready to fight for 
it—but this is a pious hope. Everybody 
agrees on the perils of too rapid inflation. 
But too many believe that inflation is here 
to stay as part of modern life, that a 2-per- 
cent annual loss in the purchasing power of 
money is not so bad, forgetting that this 
means 50 percent in one generation and that 
sooner or later business will have to pay a 
correspondingly higher rate of interest. 

It is true that until now long-term bond 
financing has gone on, that through custom 
and inertia “wolf” has been cried so often 
that when the real “wolf” appears few take 
any notice. This dangerous acceptance of 
slow inflation helps to create or intensifies 
the very consequences it fears. 

DANGER SIGNS 


Sooner or later the little man will real- 
ize these consequences, and then he could 
have accelerated currency troubles. The 
signs are increasing—even in the United 
States—and we are all under warning: 

Soaring prices for shares. 

Stock optionS’ as the only incentive to 
management. 

Buying “growth” instead of “yield.” 

Interest for South African gold mine 
stocks. 

High interest rates for bonds. 

Preference for index-based bonds. 

Flight into seemingly more stable money. 

Investors, pension funds, trust funds are 
all investing 30 percent and more of their 
capital in stocks and other 


property—often 
ess of the price. Soon there could 


be too little real saving— 
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No buying strike of the unorganized pub- 
lic against high prices for consumer goods 
seems possible, not even against the prob- 
ably politically necessary, but economically 
scandalous worldwide agricultural price sup- 
ports through subsidies and stockpiling. 


MANAGEMENT REACTION 


There is too much lip-service paid to the 
goal of monetary stability. Management 
partly accepts slow inflation and adjusts its 
plans accordingly. 

Like the public, management is not much 
frightened any more about a slump—the 
welfare governments will help. During the 
last recession nobody dared to let the slump 
ride itself out, to accept a really corrective 
shake-out of the weaklings or a strike of the 
labor unions—everybody asked for subsidies, 
relief, Government orders, cheap money, tax 
reductions, credit injections. 


HALFWAY THERE 


We are therefore already half-way between 
@ pure market economy and a centrally 
planned economy, in an economy which de- 
pends on the decisions of the state, of large- 
scale firms, groups, and other economic units. 

We are all sinners against the very roots of 
our capitalistic society. We psychologically 
expect and accept the annual round of wage 
increases as our fate, we would consider our- 
selves as shylocks if we did not grant a lit- 
tle increase in salary or in fringe benefits 
to everybody every new year. Kindness is a 
human quality, softness is an economic mis- 


- take. 


THE GREAT FICTION 


Wages are the most important, the crucial 
problem of the capitalistic world of free en- 
terprise. Wages are linked to retail prices, 
industrial prices to wages, farm prices -to 
industrial prices, retail prices to farm 
prices—a rigid vicious circle of prices and 
earnings. 

The compensation of workers in nroney has 
increased in the last 10 years at least twice 
as much as productivity. 

Wages resisted even recessions. It should 
be borne in mind that, generally speaking, 
wage increases cannot reasonably be based 
on increases in the productivity of particular 
industries. Rather, they must be limited, at 
the most, to the average rise in productivity 
of the economy as a whole. In estimating 
the latter, it is well to remember that both 
agriculture and the service industries, par- 
ticularly the latter, in the last 10 years have 
had average productivity growth rates of 
some one-half to 1 percent only. 

Even in an especially progressive industry 
wages paid should not be geared to changes 
in productivity of that industry. 

Such practices would almost force other 
industries whose productivity has risen less, 
to grant similar wage boosts lest they lose 
workers lured away by the higher incomes 
earned in the rapidly advancing industry. 
Escalator clauses in contracts—introduced 
on a large scale by the biggest industrial 
company in the world—set the pace for 
seemingly sacrosanct increases following 
every possible increase 4g the index of liv- 
ing costs, regardless of productivity. . 

Nobody therefore is much interested in 
fighting inflation, because he will soon catch 
up with higher prices. 

High and prolonged unemployment com- 
pensation relieves the pressure on the indi- 
vidual to find another job or on the unions 
to reduce their excessive demands, 

The labor unions are in danger of pricing 
their members out of the market, especially 
in the United States (hourly wage rate of 
steelworkers $3 versus $1-1.25 in Switzerland, 
80-90 cents in Germany). 

THE LEVER 


Too much political power is in the hands 
of union leaders, but partly because man- 
agement did not dare to resist the excessive 
wage demands which set in motion the 
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whole inflationary spiral: From fear of losing 
out to the competition of other firms, no- 


body dared to face a real showdown, to ac- 


cept a prolonged strike. 

In the long run no help from outside can 
reestablish a sound monetary balance. 
Higher taxes mean compulsory savings and 
are no remedy, because they will be spent by 
governments and finally passed on to the 
consumer in the form of higher prices—but 
the consumer will not accept a lower stand- 
ard of living: 

Since the war government expenses have 
everywhere increased through programs for 
housing, social security, highways, arma- 
ment, atomic science, etc. Pressure groups 
push expansion of their own plans. 

Everywhere there is a superstate with a 
superbudget, supertaxation, superwelfare— 
we cannot increase it without approaching 
dangerously near the Russian system. 

Tax reforms are needed. The fiscal ele- 
phantiasis has partly destroyed the effi- 
ciency of the interest rate as an essential 
weapon for securing an equilibrium between 
money and goods. The interest rate as a 
factor in cost is less important than the tax 
burden. It is an absurdity that the tax 
angle is very often more important than any 
other consideration. 

A serious restriction of money and credit 
and an increase of rates are immediately 
criticized—one has only to remember the 
accusations during the last few years, when 
the tightening of the money supply was in 
reality a very appropriate but feeble measure 
against an exaggerated credit expansion. 
And in order to make the policy effective, 
money must be made not only dear, but also 
short. 

DEFLATION: NAUGHTY WORD 


It is bad form to use the word “deflation.” 
Since the thirties the fear of unemployment 
haunts everybody. 

But full employment gave the labor unions 
their exaggerated bargaining power, brought 
the wage inflation as a new danger. 

The continuous increase in the supply of 
money and credit, the swelling of the stream 
of money at a rate faster than that of the 
stream of goods and services, must be 
stopped. 

Individual savings and insurance, which 
produce the bulk of much-needed investment 
capital, must be based on the confidence that 
the value of money will remain more con- 
stant that it has been in the last 15 years. 
Otherwise inflation will strike at the roots of 
the economy of the free world, and our 
grandchildren perhaps could go hat in hand 
to Moscow. 

We must make up our mind: Sound money 
and full employment and ever-increasing 
Wages cannot go together. 

We can count on and must encourage a 
conservative and courageous policy of the 
central banks, free of all political pressures. 
We must accept eventually a period of higher 
interest rates—dictated by the market—and 
we must insist on a balanced Government 
budget. But most of all should we frankly 
and categorically resist any further auto- 
matic wage increases, and abolish any short- 
term escalator clauses. 

Higher productivity then will be able to 
keep prices down and money sound, provided 
that management will finally feel the moral 
responsibility to pass technical progress on 
to the consumer in the form of lower prices. 

; ROLE OF UNITED STATES 

The United States has an international 
responsibility in this regatd. The dollar has 
become the measuring stick for others. Be- 
tween $14 and $16 billion of short-term 
money are kept by Europe in the United 
States. It can be assumed that most of the 
European industrial nations will not inflate 
faster than the United States. 

The American balance of payments is pas- 
sive, The dollar shortage does not exist any 
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more. Some gold has returned to Europe— 
more could flow out if it knew where it could 
safely go. American investors buy European 
stocks, partly because the buying power of 
the dollar is higher in Europe than in the 
United States. 

US. competition abroad is crimped by 
high prices and wages. Import restrictions 
cannot be any longer a remedy in a climate 
of freer international give-and-take. 

Increased wages for steel workers would 
put a major milestone on the road to further 
inflation. A general acceptance of the idea 
that a creeping inflation of 2 to 3 percent is 
inevitable would accentuate serious potential 
risks and endanger the dollar as the yard- 
stick for the world’s currencies. 

The vanishing respect for private property 
is intimately related to our laxity about the 
integrity of money. A free society can only 
stand on firm and durable foundations. 








In Memoriam to William S. Jennings, of 
Texas, Conservationist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the preservation of this country’s vital 
natural resources and wildlife is a fine 
and honorable dedication for a life. 
And one of the most outstanding ex- 
amples of a dedicated conservationist 
was the late William S. Jennings, of 
Texas. His death was a deep loss to his 
State and Nation. 

Although-only 36, Bill Jennings had 
built a reputation as a wildlife conserva- 
tionist. He loved his country and he 
worked to preserve her freedom as a 
P-38 fighter pilot in World War IT and 
worked at other times to preserve her 
invaluable natural resources. His active 
life in the church also set a fine ex- 
ample. 

About the last year of his life, Mr. 
Jennings showed extraordinary courage 
as he went about his work in behalf of 
conservation although doctors had told 
him he would soon die of leukemia. 

The Lone Star State and the Nation 
will miss William S. Jennings, of Texas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article by Russell Tinsley 
which was printed in his Outdoor Scene 
column in the Austin American for 
Tuesday, February 11, 1958, entitled 
“Lost Friend.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lost PrRIEND 
(By Russell Tinsley) 

Conservation lost a true friend when Wild- 
life Biologist William S. Jennings died last 
Sunday. 

Bill Jennings was dedicated to the preser- 
vation and restoration of wildlife in Texas. 
And he was one of the bravest men I have 
ever known, too. 

About a year ago Bill received a severe 
jolt, one that would have all but shattered 
the hopes of a man with less fortitude. Doc- 
tors told him he had dread leukemia and 
had only 2 years to live.at the most, 
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Most people would have given up, then 
and there. But not Bill Jennings. No one 
would have guessed of the great burden that 
Bill carried around inside him wuniess he 
knew the story, for Bill never let on that 
he was dying. He didn’t ask for sympathy. 

Everyone admired Bill Jennings. 

Bill was cheerful until the last. He and I 
had planned a javelina hunt to south Texas 
later this month. He kept telling me about 
the new scope sight he received for Christ- 
mas, and his plans for next deer season. 
Bill didn’t let his illness interfere with his 
plans for the future. 

Bill Jennings had great courage. 

“But that’s the way he did everything,” 
admitted Howard Dodgen, executive secre- 
tary of the Game and Fish Commission. 

Leukemia was unquestionably a lick below 
the belt to Bill, a healthy, husky fellow who 
served his country faithfully as a P-38 pilot 
during World War II. Yet he remained at his 
desk and worked unselfishly until the finish. 

“Bill was one of the finest fellows we ever 
had at the commission,” said Dodgen. “No- 
body was ever more devoted to his work.” 

ENJOYED LIFE 


The 36-year-old biologist was assistant di- 
rector of wildlife restoration and, as commis- 
sion information chief L. A. Wilke put it, 
“a fellow who enjoyed a good story and who 
got the most out of life.” 

Bill joined the game commission in No- 
vember 1949, after graduating from Texas 
A. & M. College with his master’s degree. 
Previously, he had attended Arkansas State 
Teachers College and received his bachelor 
of science in biology from the University of 
Texas. 

He was raised in Texarkana, Ark. 

Bill first gained recognition with his work 
with whitewing doves in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley. He came to Austin as assistant to Eu- 
gene A. Walker in March 1954. 

“Bill Jennings was a capable and dedi- 
cated research worker and a man of high 
principle who had the strength of his convic- 
tions,” explained Walker. “His leadership 
and efforts toward wildlife conservation will 
be sorely missed.”’ 

Margaret Louise Hill, president of the 
Travis Audubon Society, said: “Conservation 
suffered a great setback when Bill Jennings 
Passed away.” 

Yes, Bill Jennings was not only a dedi- 
cated conservationist, but also a man of great 
moral strength who was a pillar of truth in 
his church work and a man of unparalleled 
courage. We'll all miss him. 


Caribbean Tensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, among the 
many articles about the mounting ten- 
sions in the Caribbean was one by Thayer 
Waldo in the August 7, 1959, issue of the 
Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky., which I 
include: 

TENSIONS In CARIBBEAN ARE Too DEEP To BE 
EASED BY THE O.A.S. MEETING 

(By Thayer Waldo) 

“Mexico Crry.—The prospects for any solid, 
far-reaching settlement at the Inter-Amer- 
ican Foreign Ministers’ Conference, opening 
August 12 at Santiago, Chile, are little bet- 
ter than they were for solving the Berlin 
issue in Geneva. 
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Foreign-policy executives of the 21 West- 
ern Hemisphere republics were summoned to 
this emergency session by the Organization 
of American States, in hopes of finding a way 
to ease present tensions in the Caribbean 
area. 

But differences of outlook and approach 
amorg the governments directly involved in 
that critical situation are so basic and far- 
reaching that no compromise solution seems 
possible. © 

Not since the stormy 1942 gathering at Rio 
de Janeiro, a month after Pearl Harbor, has 
any Pan-American conference faced such ex- 
Plosive problems as those the ministers will 
be called upon to deal with in Santiago. 

A RIFT INDICATED 


The aftermath of that earlier meeting was 
@ split in the inter-American organization 
that lasted 3 years, when Argentina refused 
to sever relations with the Axis Powers. 

There are now strong indications that the 
meeting about to begin may end in a similar 
rift, on an even larger scale. 

Lined up as chief antagonists for this 
showdown are Dominican Dictator Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo against Cuba’s Fidel Cas- 
tro and President Romulo Betancourt of 
Venezuela, 

Trujillo accuses the other two of plotting 
actively to overthrow his regime. He says he 
has abundant proof that two abortive inva- 
sions of the Dominican Republic during June 
were mounted in Cuba, with Venezuelan 
backing. 

Castro and Betancourt—both of whom re- 
cently cut diplomatic ties with Trujillo— 
counter by charging that the Dominican 
strongman is training a force of 20,000 mer- 
cenaries for an all-out assault on Cuba, and 
has offered to finance an armed coup in 
Venezuela. 

- MERELY SYMPTOMS 


If the whole dispute were limited to such 
overt claims, the foreign ministers might 
be able to weigh the evidence and come up 
with a clear-cut verdict—even with an ac- 
ceptable peace-making formula. 

However, the strident battle cries are 
merely symptoms of a much deeper and more 
dangerous conflict. Revolutionary zeal 
among thousands of exiles from Caribbean 
and Central American countries was fanned 
to white heat by Castro's guerrilla-war 
triumph over the well-equipped forces of 
Fulgencio Batista. 

And there is no question that those ele- 
ments have since received aid and comfort 
from Cuba’s victorious rebels. 

Originally, Castro proclaimed his intention 
to lead a crusade for elimination of all re- 
maining dictatorships in the Americas. But 
grave domestic problems—plus stern warn- 
ings from abroad—gave him pause. 


RAUL IS OUR MAN 


No such constraint affected his brother, 
Raul, commander in chief of Cuba’s reor- 
ganized armed forees’and also officially desig- 
nated as successor to the premiership, if 
Fidel should disappear. 

The crucial fact here is that Raul Castro 
has been publicly identified by Soviet experts 
on Latin America as “our man” and a card- 
carrying Communist Party member. 

Together with other top military com- 
manders in Cuba, Raul helped organize and 
equip the two expeditions that tried to in- 
vade Panama and Nicaragua, respectively. 

‘Neither foray was Communist-led. Presi- 
dent Luis Somoza of Nicaragua described 
those who headed the rebels there as 

maries.- Several were sons of promi- 
ni and wealthy Nicaraguan families. 

Best explanation for the support given 
them by Rat Castro and his cohorts is that 
it was hoped Somoza’s national guard would 
kill some of these young men, thus promot- 
ing their infuriated relatives to back a sec- 
ond and invasion. One of the cap- 
tured Nicaraguans told Government interro- 
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gators: “We came in to try to get ahead of 
the Reds, who are preparing a revolution.” 
As for the Panamanian adventure, it ap- 
pears to have been chiefly an attempt to 
provoke intervention by U.S. security forces 
in the Canal Zone. 
LONG-RANGE PURPOSE 


Behind all this outwardly confused ma- 
neuvering, though, lay the long-range pur- 
pose of forcing the O.A.S. to call a fulldress 
conference. When Trujillo announced an- 
nihilation of Dominican exile contingents 
that landed in his country 2 months ago, 
the die for that was cast. 

The vote to hold the meeting was unani- 
mous—only because the two hostile factions 
had vastly different ideas of what should be 
discussed. 

This cleavage came into sharp focus July 
80, with a heated 5-hour wrangle over an 
agenda in the O.A.8. council. Trujillo and 
Somoza wanted it limited to recent events 
and the nonintervention principle. 

Venezuela proposed a broad survey of rep- 
resentative democracy and respect for hu- 
man rights throughout the Americas. This 
point—loaded with potential dynamite—was 
eventually included. 

Then Cuba sought to inject a resolution 
dealing with economic underdevelopment as 
a cause of political unrest, -On that, the 
United States and eight other countries ab- 
stained, four voted aaginst it and eight in 
favor—three short of the absolute majority 
required to approve. 

HOW THEY LINE UP 


As the ministers head for Santiago and 
their ticklish task, here is the picture: 

Cuba and Venezuela can count on down- 
the-line support only from little Honduras. 
But Trujillo cannot look for even that much 
assistance. 

The rule-by-decree regimes of Somoza and 
Paraguay’s General Alfredo Stroessner have 
much in common with that of the Domini- 
can dictator—yet they are not about to make 
public cause with him ‘at the conference 
table.. They have too much to lose and noth- 
ing tangible to gain by it. 

Sympathy toward the Cuban-Venezuelan 
position can be expected, in varying degrees, 
from Mexico, Colombia, Uruguay, Ecuador, 
and Bolivia. Their attitudes will be deter- 
mined largely by how far Castro is willing 
to go in pledging himself to strict noninter- 
vention from now on, 

TEN GENERALLY NEUTRAL 

The other 10 Latin republics are likely to 
be generally neutral, at least where the 
Caribbean quarrel itself is concerned. But 
if the ministers take up the democracy-and- 
human-rights issue seriously, representa- 
tives of Trujillo, Somoza, and Stroessner 
will find themselves on the defensive, with 
everyone else opposed. 

That is when the major fireworks are likely 
to begin. Any demand for proof that these 
rights are “effectively exercised”—and the 
wording of the agenda clearly contemplates 
this—will see the Dominicans raising a cry 
of “interference in internal affairs.” 

A formal resolution on the matter is al- 
most certain to bring a walkout by Trujillo’s 
men—with Stroessner’s, at least, probably 
following suit. 

On the other hand, a proposal to con- 
demn Red influence in Castro’s regime 
and/or the Caribbean area as a whole could 
well prompt Cuba and Venezuela to bolt the 
conference. Both countries insist that their 
governments are non-Communist, but that 
they will sign no official anti-Communist 

Finally, if Fidel Castro himself shows up at 
the conclave and addresses it—as he did in 
Buenos Aires last April—the effect on Pan- 
American solidarity cannot be predicted. 
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Ambassadors of Good Will 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REc- 
ORD, an editorial from the Paterson News 
of Friday, August 7, which cites impres- 
sive increases in the ranks of foreign 
students at U.S. colleges and universi- 
ties over the past 10 years. From the 
Institute of International Education 
comes the report that 47,000 students 
from 131 countries registered here last 
year, representing the largest foreign 
student population in the world. This 
increasing percentage of foreign students 
attending our educational institutions 
has great significance, I think. As the 
article points out, these scholars, “be- 
sides acquiring the knowledge needed in 
improving the economic life and health 
of their countries, can be invaluable am- 
bassadors of good will between the 
United States and their homelands. 
They can take back an understanding 
of American concepts of freedom and re- 
spect for the individual that can be a 
persuasive force for stability and resist- 
ance to Communist inroads in their 
homelands. And this is so—because 
they have seen America first. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMBASSADORS OF. GoopD WILL 

The Institute of International Education 
reports an increase of nearly 90 percent in 
the ranks of foreign students at U.S. col- 
leges and universities over the past 10 years, 
The 47,000 students from 131 countries reg- 
istered here last year represent the largest 
foreign-student population in the world. 

Even more impressive than the student 
totals are the trends indicating the countries 
represented by these young men and women, 
the subjects they are studying, and the rec- 
ord number of foreign professors visiting 
US. campuses. 

fn the past 5 years, the number of for- 
eign professors has tripled. For the first 
time on record, U.S. colleges last year im- 
ported more teachers (1,937) than they ex- 
ported (1,842). This is undoubtedly a 





reflection in part of the Nation’s stress on- 


science education. Almost half-of the vis- 
iting professors were experts in the physical 
sciences—double the number in these fields 
who came here during the previous year. 

As the institute notes, the status of sci- 
ence education on our campuses is reflected 
in the increasing percentage of foreign stu- 
dents attracted by courses in science or ap- 
plied science. Engineering is the most pop- 
ular subject, but the humanities is a close 
second. The popularity of engineering is 
understandable since many of those who en- 
roll here have high hopes of landing engi- 
neering or technical jobs with oversea 
branches of American firms in their home- 
lands. 

The most interesting thing about the in- 
stitute’s survey is the changing origin of our 
student guests. For the first time last year, 
more students came here from the Middle 
East than from Europe. The Far East still 
sends the greatest number (15,823), with 
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Latin America second, the Middle East 
third, and Europe now fourth. And as might 
be expected, many of the new students 
from the Far and Middle East came to the 
United States to study the physical sciences. 

These scholars from the Far and Middle 
East, besides acquiring the knowledge needed 
in improving the economic life and health 
of their countries, can be invaluable ambas- 
sadors of good will between the United 
States and their homelands. They can take 
back an understanding of American concepts 
of freedom and respect for the individual 
that can be a persuasive force for stability 
and resistance to Communist inroads in 
their homelands. And this is so because 
they have seen America firsthand. 





Fallout. Protection 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
crucial problem of fallout protection has 
become extremely important and de- 
serves urgent and immediate action by 
all levels of government—Federal, State, 
and local. In connection with this, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion on civil defense unanimously adopt- 
ed: by the special committee on civil 
defense at the 5ist annual Governors’ 


‘conference at San Juan, P.R., August 5, 


1959: 
RESOLUTION ON CiviL DEFENSE 


Peace, with dignity, is the paramount con- 
cern of our Nation. But the maintenance 
of peace requires national strength. An es- 
sential element of this strength is the abil- 
ity of our Nation to survive a nuclear attack. 

Unfortunately, today, our people are not 
prepared to survive the fallout from a nu- 
clear attack on our country. Yet, it is the 
fallout from nuclear weapons which will 
threaten every hamlet, city and farm in our 
Nation. It is fallout which will cause up 
to three times as many deaths as would re- 
sult from the bursting of nuclear bombs on 
targets in our country. Deaths and sickness 
from. fallout. could make casualties of half 
the population of our country. 

Protection against. fallout, however, can be 
achieved and achieved by means which are 
within our reach as individuals and as 
States. 

Without protection against fallout we are 
vulnerable to nuclear blackmail. But, if our 
citizens, as individuals, take protective 
action against the threat of fallout, it will 
be abundant notice.to any potential enemy 
that we, as a people, are determined to sur- 
vive and that we will not be forced by nu- 
clear blackmail either to abandon our friends 
or to forsake our national interests at home 
or abroad, 

As Governors we have a heavy personal 
and official responsibility for the safety and 
health of our citizens. So crucial is the 
problem of fallout to the maintenance of 
peace and the health of our people that we 
do hereby resolve that: 

1, Each State initiate a vigorous and con- 
tinuing campaign of @ducation as to the 
nature of fallout, the extent of the danger, 
the fact that protection can be achieved, 
and the crucial importance of affirmative 
action by individual citizens as a protection 
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against nuclear blackmail and to increase the 
prospects for peace. 

2. That- the responsible Government offi- 
cilals—Federal, State, and local—take im- 
mediate steps to assist and encourage the 
people of this country to prepare themselves 
successfully to survive radioactive fallout 
and other aspects of an enemy nuclear at- 
tack on the United States, including such 
matters as adequate warning, shelters, radi- 
ation detectors and survival kits; and to that 
end, that an early meeting of the Governors 
Conference Committee on Civil Defense be 
held with the President of the United States, 
the national military leaders, and other offi- 
cial representatives of the executive and leg- 
islative branches of the Federal Government 
for an intensive review of the nature of the 
nuclear hazard and the cooperative steps 
which are available to government—-Federal, 
State, and local—for the nuclear protection 
of our people. 

3. That each State initiate a survey of all 
State owned or opsrated facilities to deter- 
mine both their adequacy as fallout shelters 
and what steps are needed to provide fall- 
out protection for their users, both regular 
and transient. 

4. That each State develop a protected seat 
of State government which will assure the 
continuance of State government leadership 
and function during and after a nuclear 
attack. 








Religious and Racial Discrimination 
Amendment to Mutual Security Appro- 
priation Bill, H.R, 8385 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, today I 
testified, together with the Senators from 
New York [Mr. Javits and Mr. KeaTIncl, 
in support of my amendment to the mu- 
tual security appropriation bill, H.R. 
8385. My amendment deals with the 
elimination of religious and racial dis- 
crimination on the part of any country 
which enters into mutual security agree- 
ments with the United States. As the 
debate on this matter previously showed, 
Saudi Arabia, Norway, and Iceland, for 
example, follow discriminatory practices 
against some Americans because of their 
race, religious faith, or color. 

This matter was before the Senate 
when my amendment to the mutual se- 
curity authorization bill was defeated by 
a vote of 47 to 43, although I am satis- 
fied that a considerable number of Sen- 
ators who voted against my amendment 
did so, as they have told me since, be- 
cause they were not aware of the impor- 
tance of the amendment. 

I thought I owed it to the Committee 
on Appropriations—and the Senators 
from New York agreed with my position 
procedurally—to offer the amendment in 
committee for the committee’s consider- 
ation, so that when it reached the floor 
later, if it were not adopted by the com- 
mittee, the argument could not be raised 
that the amendment had not been offered 
in committee. 
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My testimony speaks for itself. I ask 
unanimous consent that the testimony I 
offered in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in support of my amendemnt be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. While I was in the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs this morning, and not in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, at the time the 
able Senator from Oregon spoke, I did 
attend the latter part of the hearing 
pefore the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. I took occasion to read the 
printed comments of the Senator from 
Oregon. I think they present as excel- 
lent and as persuasive a document as I 
have read with respect to any given 
issue. I merely desired to have the Sen- 
ator from Oregon know my reaction. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from California 
very, very much. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR WAYNE MORSE BEFORE 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, AUGUST 
12, 1959, on RELIGIOUS AND RaciaL DIscriIM- 
INATION AMENDMENT TO MUTUAL SECURITY 
APPROPRIATIONS. BILL, H.R. 8385 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I appreciate this opportunity to ap- 

pear before your committee to urge accept- 
ance of an amendment to the mutual secu- 
rity appropriations bill which will put the 


Congress of the United States on record in. 


opposition to any policy by our Government 
which acquiesces in discrimination against 
American citizens on the grounds of their 
race or religion. 

The U.S. Senate is firmly opposed to such 
discriminatory practices, I am convinced. 
The question is whether this is the legisla- 
tive time and place to raise this issue. My 
answer is that it is always appropriate td 
raise this issue, and it is especially appro- 
priate when we are discussing a measure to 
strengthen the United States and the free 
worid. 

The adoption of the amendment I now 
propose will make for a stronger America. 
It wiil make clear to the world that we mean 
it when we say we are a Nation of free 
mun dedicated to the preservation of human 
rights and the dignity of man. 

The language of the amendment I ask you 
to adopt reads as follows: 

“It is the sense of Congress that none of 
‘the funds appropriated or otherwise made 
available by this Act should be used for 
furnishing assistance to any nation which 
as a matter of declared policy or practice, 
as determined by the President, creates dis- 
tinctions because of their race or religion 
among American citizens in the granting of 
personal or commercial access or any other 
rights otherwise available to United States 
citizens generally.” ; 

This amendment is modeled on the Leh- 
man resolution which was unanimously 
adopted by the Senate on July 25, 1956. That 
resolution reads as follows: 

“Whereas the protection of the integrity 
ot United States citizenship and of the 
proper rights of United States citizens in 
their pursuit of lawful trade, travel, and 
other activities abroad is a principle of 
United States sovereignty; and 

“Whereas it is a primary principle of our 
Nation that there shall be no distinction 
among United States citizens based on their 
individual religious affiliations and since any 
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attempt by foreign nations to create such 
distinctions among our citizens in the grant- 
ing of personal or commercial access or any 
rights otherwise available to United States 
citizens generally is inconsistent with our 
principles: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that it regards any such distinctions di- 
rected against United States citizens as in- 
compatible with the relations that should 
exist among friendly nations, and that in 
all negotiations between the United States 
and any foreign state every reasonable effort 
should be made to maintain this principle.” 

The Lehman resolution was adopted be- 
cause of the widespread revulsion in this 
country against our Government’s tolera- 
tion of discriminatory practices by certain 
Near East countries against American Jews. 
There was particular concern over our agree- 
ment with Saudi Arabia which permitted 
that country to bar American soldiers of 
Jewish faith from a base which our country 
maintained at Dhahran. 

All of you are familiar with these facts. 
I am confident that there is universal dis- 
approval of this policy of exclusion and 
discrimination. Certainly no one in the 
administration or in the Congress would 
want to defend this policy on the ground of 
principle or morality. 

It is interesting to note that after the 
Lehman resolution was adopted unani- 
mously by the Senate in 1956, both the ma- 
jor political parties adopted strong planks 
on this issue at their national conventions 
in the summer of that year. 

The Democrats said at Chicago: 

“We oppose, as contrary to American prin- 
ciples, the practice of any government which 
discriminates against American citizens on 
grounds of race or religion. We will not 
countenance any arrangement or treaty with 
any government which by its terms or in 
its practical application would sanction 
such practices.” 

And the Republicans said at San Fran- 
cisco: 

“We approve appropriate action to oppose 
the imposition by foreign governments of 
discrimination against U.S. citizens, based 
on their religion or race.” 

The language of both statements is clear 
and forthright. It is regrettable that in too 
many instances those fine statements con- 
stitute mere words. 

The U.S. agreement with Saudi Arabia, 
which was negotiated in 1952, was to expire 
early in 1957. There was every reason to 
hope, in view of the Senate resolution and 
the declaration of both the political parties, 
that the administration would say to the 
Saudi Arabian Government, firmly and hon- 
estly, that this was a reciprocal agreement 
conferring benefits on both parties; that it 
obligated each to respect the other, and 
that we could no longer accept an arrange- 
ment which contradicts the fundamental 
American principle that all Americans are 
entitled to the equal protection of the law 
in the United States. We hoped that we 
would tell Saudi Arabia that the United 
States could not permit any country to de- 
grade any American into second-class citi- 
zenship. 

King Saud came to Washington in 1957. 
He was given a most unusual welcome. 
President Eisenhower went to the airport to 
receive him personally. It is true, of course, 
that he did not receive a red carpet recep- 
tion in New York City, a fact which dis- 
pleased him, but which should not have sur- 
prised him too much since so many people 
who live in New York would not be allowed 
to enter Saudi Arabia on any kind of a 
carpet. 

It is to be regretted that the agreement 
between the United States and Saudi Arabia 
in respect to the Dhahran Air Base extended 
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another 5 years without providing for the 
termination of these offensive anti-Jewish 
screening procedures. It has been stated 
that we made some protest to Saudi Arabia— 
but the King was in no mood to defer to our 
concern. As the late Secretary Dulles told 
the press at a conference on April 28, 1957: 

“We brought up the matter * * * during 
the talks that took place when King Saud 
was here. I did not find his attitude at that 
moment very receptive, largely perhaps * * * 
because of the fact that he felt that he had 
not been given nondiscriminatory treatment 
himself in the city of New York.” 

But, the new agreement went much fur- 
ther than the old. For we now agreed to 
extend substantial economic and military 
aid to Saudi Arabia. We agreed to train 
Saudi Arabian pilots and naval personnel 
and to expand the port at Dammann, 

In following this course of action, we re- 
newed and confirmed an offensive and un- 
American arrangement. We made possible 
the practice of discrimination against Amer- 
icans overseas and, in certain instances, the 
abridging of the rights of American citizens 
here in the United States. 

This was an abysmal surrender of princi- 
ple, an abasement unworthy of our country, 
repugnant to our. Constitution, defamatory 
of our flag. We did this, apparently, because 
the administration believed that we had to 
surrender principle to convenience, because 
it was necessary to yield up the dignity of 
Americans for consideration of expediency. 
This degrading course of action was followed 
because some people thought, apparently, 
that it was in the best interests of U.S. for- 
eign policy. 

Mr. Chairman, I am vitally concerned 
about the security and defense of the United 
States. But I insist that there is not a single 
valid consideration which dictated or justi- 
fied this course of action. It was expediency, 
nothing more nor less. 

Is the base at Dhahran so essential to the 
defense of the United States that it must 
be maintained at the expense of precious 
human rights? Should we discriminate 
against our own fellow citizens by signing 
international agreements conceived in bigot- 
ry and born of shameful expediency? Should 
we accept the alibi that the security of the 
United States makes this base at Dhahran a 
vitally important one? 

I deny this categorically. For the Dhahran 
base is not a military base. 

I have the testimony of the late Secretary 
of State himself. 

The Department of State Bulletin, August 
26, 1957, page 348, quotes a remark made by 
Mr. Dulles during his August 6, 1956 press 
conference. He was asked about applying 
inspection procedures to bases in thé Middle 
East. He replied: 

“Answer. Well, we have no bases in the 
Middle East (addendum: excluding North 
Africa) unless you include Turkey, and that 
would be covered in this plan, I presume. 

“Question. Dhahran? 

“Answer. That is not a military base. 

“Question. Mr. Secretary, on another sub- 
ject, don’t you think that— 

“Answer. Excuse me. We have certain 
rights there but we do not—but that is not 
operated as a military base.” 

Mr. Thomas K. Finletter, former Secretary 
of the Air Force, believes that ““* * * the 
value of the Dhahran base is relatively small 
and that it can be replaced, but that the 
value of the principle involved is high and 
cannot be replaced.” He has stated: 

“There has been much unfounded talk 
about the ‘vital’ necessity of the Dhahran 
airfield to the interests of the United States. 
I think I am reasonably aware of the im- 
portance of the base structure of our Air 
Force and I cannot agree with the idea that 
any one base such as Dhahran is vital. I 
happen to believe that our base structure 
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should be strengthened well beyond.its pres- 
ent state but there are many places other 
than Dhahran where a substitute base for 
Dhahran and the additional bases which are 
needed could be located. I do not believe 
that the need for the Dhahran airbase in 
any way requires us to sacrifice the principles 
in which the American people believe.” 

Are we making this intolerable concession 
to expediency because of oil? Since oil was 
first discovered in Saudi Arabia, we have 
been warned periodically that the Arabian 
American Oil Co. might lose its advanta- 
geous position in Saudi Arabia unless our 
foreign policy conformed with that of King 
Saud. We heard this in 1948; we were then 
threatened with the loss of oil if we sup- 
ported the United Nations resolution calling 
for the partition of Palestine. It turned 
out to be an empty threat then. It will 
always be empty as long as Saudi Arabia has 
no place to sell its oil except to the West and 
as long as oil reserves continue their enor- 
mous expansion. Saudi Arabia needs oil 
royalties just as much as Aramco needs oil. 
And let no one confuse the corporate and 
constitutional entities that are known as 
Aramco and the United States. They are not 
one and the same. 

Will we lose Saudi Arabia as an ally? This 
question is predicated on illusion. I se- 
riously question whether Saudi Arabia would 
ever consider itself an ally of the United 
States. This is not the place for an ex- 
tended review of our policy. But I do want 
to place on record my view that :ur Gov- 
ernment miscalculated in 1957. At that 
time, there was a belief in high quarters 
that King Saud would embrace the Middle 
East doctrine, which was then under debate, 
and that he might become the kingpin of 
our Middle East policy. This was the rea- 
son for the elaborate state visit and the 
lavish favors conferred on Saudi Arabia at 
that time. But within a few months, Saudi 
Arabia again insisted on being neutralist. 
It wanted no part of the Middle East doc- 
trine. During the 1957 Syrian crisis, Saudi 
Arabia's U.N. delegate lashed at the United 
States and the West at the United Nations 
in language so intemperate and shocking 
that our Government was constrained to ask 
whether he was really expressing the views 
of his King. Was he? We have never found 
out. However, anyone who thinks the 
United States can ever count on the King 
of Saudi Arabia as an ally of the United 
States in the cause of freedom holds a view 
that I think is very questionable. The King 
of Saudi Arabia does not believe in democ- 
racy. He is no respecter of human rights. 
He is a tyrannical absolute monarch who 
still maintains a slave market. Human 
rights, human dignity, human liberty for 
the masses of the people are as foreign’ to 
his form of totalitarianism as is the case 
with communism. 

Let us be clear on one major point. The 
United States will never succeed in estab- 
lishing a strong and respected policy in the 
Middle East unless it is prepared to demon- 
strate its strength—and not its weakness, I 


| am not talking about any fleet maneuver or 


military parade of might—I am _ taiking 
about strength of conviction and loyalty to 
principle. I believe—and I know that many 
experts on the Near East have felt this way— 
that the peoples of the Arab world—indeed, 
the peoples of Asia and Africa—will have 
much more respect and admiration for us if 
we refuse to be deflected from our funda- 
mental principles. Our loyalty to the guar- 
antees of the Constitution of the United 
States is our great strength. When we re- 
treat from the principle of equal citizen- 
ship for all of our citizens because of pres- 
sure from a foreign monarch who threatens 
to deny us airbase accommodations unless 
we surrender to expediency, we lose prestige 
and respect all over the world. The for- 
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eign policy of the United States must be 
made in Washington, not in any foreign 
capital. It must be consistent with the 
equality of citizenship rights of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It should 
strengthen the human rights goals of the 
Charter of the United Nations. It must not 
be trimmed or tortured to fit the prejudices 
and passions of other governments. 

But instead of strength, we have shown 
weakness. Once a democratic government 
yields and retreats before the threats of prej- 
udice and expediency in the formulation of 
international agreements, it becomes less 
and less able to resist undesirable diplomatic 
pressure and it subjects itself to further and 
more intolerable diplomatic impositions. It 
is no accident that the Arab boycott against 
American Jews grew in intensity after the 
renegotiation of the Saudi Arabia base. In 
early 1958, the leading American Jewish or- 
ganizations submitted to this body a docu- 
ment in which they pointed out: 

“The Arab blockade and boycott of Israel 
has now been extended by the Arab League 
to a systematic boycott and blacklisting of 
any American enterprise that maintains per- 
manent business connections with Israel or 
with Israel firms and indeed to a worldwide 
effort to boycott any business owned by 
Jews. 

“The Arab League maintains a public 
blacklist of American and other companies 
that invest in Israel, maintain branches, as- 
sembly operations, or distribution outlets 
there, or that license patents for Israel use. 

“American vessels that stop at Israel ports 
are denied permission to make calls at Arab 
ports. 

“American planes that land in Israel are 
forbidden to fly over Arab territories. 

“No American is permitted to enter an 
Arab land from Israel except on official 
business. 

“Americans who are Jews are a special tar- 
get of the Arab boycott. Saudi Arabia, par- 
ticularly, refuses to allow the Arabian- 
American Oil Co. or other concessionaires 
to employ Jews for work in Saudi Arabia. 
Most Arab League states refuse visas to Jew- 
ish travelers and some refuse to allow Jews 
to land even in transit. * * * 

“The Arab League has been circulating 
questionnaires to chambers of commerce and 
individual companies throughout the world 
inquiring whether specified companies were 
controlled by Jews or employed Jews. * * * 

“The United States has subsidized the ex- 
port of wheat to (Arab) countries * * * out 
of tax funds supplied by all our citizens. 
The Arab ‘League states refuse to ship their 
American wheat on blacklisted vessels or to 
buy wheat from American exporters who are 
Jews or who have dealings with Israel. * * * 
In effect, therefore, the United States submits 
to the operation of the Arab boycott and 
Americans are taxed for a wheat subsidy plan 
from which they are barred.” 

The Jewish organizations which submitted 
this memorandum declared: 

“The Arab boycott of Americans is inter- 
national intimidation; it thrives on appease- 
ment and capitulation. “We are confident 
that Americans deplore the Arab boycott and 
will want to resist this impairment of the 
rights and privileges of American citizenship. 
We are confident, too, that if the U.S. Gov- 
ernment would strongly oppose this inter- 
national blackmail and medieval bigotry, the 
Arab boycott. against Americans inevitably 
would end. 

“In the light of the foregoing, we, the 
pry declare our repugnance of the 

and urge all commercial firms 
Pe resist it with every legal means at their 
command. At the same time, we express our 
firm hope that our own Government will pro- 
hibit racial or religious discrimination 
against American citizens in the administra- 
ton of any treaties or executive agreements 
to which it affixes its signature.” 
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Mr. Chairman, I wish to emphasize that my 
amendment is intended and designed by me 
to be universal in its application. I have 
not singled out Saudi Arabia or any other 
Arab country for singular or exceptionable 
treatment. My amendment would apply to 
any and all foreign powers that insist on in- 
cluding in any international agreement 
with the United States discriminations be- 
tween and among USS. citizens based upon 
race, color, or religious faith. 

It is true that the Government of Saudi 
Arabia has been a notorious offender in this 
matter because of the anti-Semitic policies 
toward American Jewish citizens which it 
has insisted must be acceded to by our Gov- 
ernment in its international agreement with 
Saudi Arabia under the Dhahran Airbase. 
However, there are other instances of dis- 
criminatory practices against certain Amer- 
ican citizens followed by other governments, 
and there is the constant danger that if we 
surrender our ideals in respect to this prin- 
ciple to one nation, other nations in diplo- 
matic negotiations may use it as a bargaining 
threat. 

I am informed that Norway still discrimi- 
nates against American citizens who may be 
Jesuit clergymen. My amendment would ap- 
ply to that situation, as well. I understand 
that Iceland discriminates against American 
citizens who may be Negroes. My amend- 
ment would cover that situation also. 

Further, let me make clear that I do not 
argue in support of the proposition that we 
have any right to interfere with the sover- 
eign right of a foreign government to deter- 
mine for itself its own domestic public policy 
in regard to its attitude toward the people of 
any particular race, color, or religious faith. 
What I do argue is that in exercising our 
sovereign rights as a democratic government 
based upon the constitutional guarantee of 
equality of citizenship, we have the duty to 
make clear to any foreign sovereign power 
that we will not enter into a treaty or execu- 
tive agreement with such a government un- 
less it is willing to grant the same rights 
and privileges under that agreement to all 
American citizens irrespective of their race, 
color, or religious faith. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit to you that the 
time has come to stop this abject accom- 
modation to the hatreds and hostilities of 
others. I do not suggest that we should try 
to reform the world. I know, Mr. Chairman, 
that we are subject to the charge that our 
hands are not as clean as we should like 
them to be. Much can be said in criticism 
of our own failings on the domestic scene. 
And I do not believe that we can use the 
mutual security program as an instrument 
whereby we will persuade other govern- 
ments to revise domestic practices with re- 
spect to their own citizens which seem 
inequitable to us. But I do insist, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we must always resist any policies 
or practices by foreign governments which 
create distinctions between Americans, and 
which deny some of our citizens rights which 
are accorded to others. And certainly, we 
should not place our blessing on such in- 
tolerable affronts by subsidizing them with 
grants and loans provided by American tax- 
payers—even, ironically, by some who are 
the victims of these discriminations. 

The history of- American diplomacy is 
replete with many examples of a stirring and 
honorable stand taken by our Government in 
defense of the rights of the American people 
regardless of their race or creed. Secretary 
of State Lewis Cass declared that the object 
of our foreign policy is “not merely to protect 
a Catholic in a Protestant country, a Protes- 
tant in a Catholic country, a Jew in a Chris- 
tian country, but an American in all coun- 
tries.” (Quoted in American Diplomacy, by 
J, B. Moore, p. 135; 1905.) 

In 1885, when Austro-Hungary refused to 
accept an American minister-designate be- 
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cause his wife was Jewish, Secretary of State 
Thomas F. Bayard declared: 

“Religious liberty is the chief cornerstone 
of the, American system of government, and 
provisions for its security are imbedded in 
the written charter and interwoven in the 
moral fabric of its laws. 

“Anything that tends to invade a right 
so essential and sacred must be carefully 
guarded against, and I am satisfied that my 
countrymen, ever mindful of the sufferings 
and sacrifices necessary to obtain it, will 
never consent to its impairment for any 
reason or under any pretext whatsoever. 

“It is not believed by the President that 
a doctrine and practice so destructive of 
religious liberty and freedom of conscience, 
so devoid of catholicity, and so opposed to 
the spirit of the age in which we live, can 
for a moment be accepted by the great family 
of civilized nations or be allowed to control 
their diplomatic intercourse. 

“Certainly it is, it will never, in my belief, 
be accepted by the people of the United 
States nor by any administration which 
represents their sentiments.” 

The United States refused at that time 
to support the Austro-Hungarian position. 
In his annual message to Congress, December 
8, 1885, President Cleveland declared: 

“Question has arisen with the Government 
of Austria-Hungary touching the representa- 
tion of the United States at Vienna. Having 
under my constitutional prerogative, ap- 
pointed an estimable citizen of unimpeach- 
able probity and competence as Minister at 
that court, the Government of Austro-Hun- 
gary invited this Government to take cogni- 
zance of certain exceptions, based upon al- 
legations against the personal acceptability of 
Mr. Keiley, the appointed envoy, asking that 
in view thereof, the appointment should be 
withdrawn. The reasons advanced were 
such as could not be acquiesced in, without 
violation of my oath of office and the pre- 
cepts of the Constitution, since they neces- 
sarily involved a limitation in favor of a 
foreign government upon the right of selec- 
tion by the Executive, and required such an 
application of a religious test as a qualifica- 
tion for office under the United States as 
would have resulted in the practical dis- 
franchisement of a large class of our citizens 
and the abandonment of a vital principle in 
our Government. The Austro-Hungarian 
Government finally decided not to receive 
Mr. Keiley as the envoy of the United States, 
and that gentleman has since resigned his 
commission leaving the post vacant. I have 
made no new nomination, and the interests 
of this Government in Vienna are now in the 
care of the secretary of legation, acting as 
chargé d'affaires ad interim.” 

In 1880 an American Jew was expelled 
from Czarist Russia once his Jewish identity 
became known. This brought a sharp pro- 
test from John W. Foster, the American 
Minister to St. Petersburg an¢ the grand- 
father of the late Secretary of State Dulles. 
Mr. Foster had the backing of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

In 1908, in his speech of acceptance of the 
Republican nomination for the Presidency, 
William H. Taft noted: 

In some countries * * * distinctions are 
made in respect to the treatment of our 
citizens traveling abroad and having pass- 
ports of our executive, based on considera- 
tions which are repugnant to the principles 
of our Government and civilization. 

He committed his party and administra- 
tion “to make every endeavor to secure the 
solution of such distinctions which in our 
eyes are both needless and opprobrious.” 

On December 15, 1911, Secretary of State 
Philander ©. Knox notified Russia that the 
United States had decided to abrogate the 
treaty between the United States and Russia 
of 1832 because Russia was refusing to 
honor American passports duly issued to 
American citizens on account of race or 
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religion. This action of our Government was 
strongly approved by the Republican National 
Convention in 1912, and in the same year by 
the Democratic National Convention and the 
Progressive Party Convention. 

I offered my amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act on July 8 because this is the 
right place for us to make our stand. 

This year, the Mutual Security Act con- 
tains a new statement of purpose. We say: 

“It is the sense of Congress that peace in 
the world increasingly depends on wider 
recognition, both in principle and practice, 
of the dignity and interdependence of man, 
and that the survival of free institutions in 
the United States can best be assured in a 
worldwide atmosphere of expanded free- 
dom.” 

If we believe this statement to be true, 
then I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we should 
not allow a single American dollar to be used 
to confirm and subsidize policies which mock 
that high purpose. 

If we believe in the dignity of man and 
in the survival of free institutions, and in 
expanding freedom, then let us back up our 
ideals with action which is consistent with 
those ideals. Let us take our stand, once and 
for all, against practices which dishonor 
men, which deny their equality, and which 
subvert free institutions. Let us not vote 
money which perpetuates these practices and 
which weaken America as the leader of the 
free world. 

The amendment I offered on the floor of 
the Senate was defeated by a close vote, 47 
to 43. I believe that some Members of the 
Senate may not have been fully informed 
of the issue involved when the roll was 
called, because some who voted “no” were 
among the sponsors or supporters of the 
original Lehman amendment. Accordingly, 
I announced my intention of pursuing this 
matter further. I have been greatly encour- 
aged by the extraordinary decision which 
was handed down by the Supreme Court of 
New York State on July 15, when the court 
overruled a ruling by the New York State 
Commission against discrimination which 
had allowed Aramco to question job appli- 
cants about their religion, on the ground 
that Jews would not be allowed to enter 
Saudi Arabia. 

The New York State Commission had 
granted Aramco an exemption from the op- 
eration of New York law after our Depart- 
ment of State had reported to the agency 
that denial of an exemption might affect 
American policy in the Middle East. 

The New York Supreme Court said: 

“If the enforcement of the public policy 
of New York State would embarrass the 
State Department in the Near East, then it 
should be said that the honor of American 
citizenship—if it remains for New York State 
to uphold it—will survive Aramco’s fall from 
Arab grace.” 

In other words, Aramco has now been told 
that it may not violate New York law at the 
behest of a foreign government. It now re- 
mains for the Congress of the United States 
to tell our Department of State that it must 
not underwrite discriminatory practices 
against American citizens by any foreign 
government. The New York Supreme Court 
decision may mark a decisive turning point 
in this unpleasant controversy. The deci- 
sion struck a long overdue blow against sac- 
rificing equal rights of citizenship for all 
Americans in international agreements upon 
the altar of unconscionable expediency. I 
ask this committee to take a similar position. 
I believe that this is the right place to make 
this request because we are concerned here 
with a measure which should strengthen not 
weaken U.S. foreign policy and enable our 
country to continue in its place of high lead- 
ership in the free world. We cannot pre- 
sume to lead the free world coalition in the 
defense of freedom if we are parties to its 
subversion. 


August 12 
Consumers Get Most Benefit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Recorp of July 7, 
8, 9, 20, and August 3, I include the sixth 
in a series of articles prepared by Mr. 
Alvin F. Bull, managing editor of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, concerning the farm prob- 
lem. This article will appear in the 
August 15, 1959, edition of Wallaces’ 
Farmer: 

ConsuMeERS Get Most BENEFIT 
(By Al Bull) 

Hybrid corn, stilbestrol, nitrogen fertilizer, 
four-row equipment—we hailed these amaz- 
ing production boosters for their benefits to 
the farmer. 

It’s true that they have helped farm folks. 
But the consumer of food has benefited even 
more. 

New technology in agriculture has a habit 
of doing that—helping the consumer more 
than the farmer in the end. Unfortunately, 
the consumer seldom recognizes this. 

Let’s take an imaginary example. Sup- 
pose the research workers in USDA find an 
inexpensive new hormone that enables sows 
to raise one more pig per litter. 

The first folks who adopt it make a good 
profit from its use. They have more hogs 
to market with little additional expense. 

This gives them a lower cost per pig, 
and the few extra hogs these early users 
send to market do not affect prices much, 
But then neighbors see how well the hor- 
mone works. So they try it and produce 
more pigs, too. 

Demand for hogs is inelastic (a 1-per- 
cent increase in supply drops prices 2 to 3 
percent). So the sizable increase in total 
supply drops prices enough to decrease pro- 
ducers’ total income from hogs. 

There’s no benefit left for hog producers. 
But the consumer gets cheaper pork chops. 
And the hog-corn ratio settles a little lower 
to allow for, the decrease in production 
costs. 

The consumer buying pork chops for less 
probably doesn’t realize that his saving is 
the result of new technology in agriculture. 
But he may have heard what a great thing 
the new hormone has been for farmers. 

Often the consumer doesn’t even see the 
saving. It may be soaked up in the process- 
ing and marketing channels. Still the con- 
sumer benefits. His pork chop price holds 
steady instead of rising to allow the bigger 
marketing margin. 

This new technology situation is imagi- 
nary but typical. The first folks adopting 
@ new cost-cutting practice make money 
from it. But when the bulk of farmers 
take it up, the benefit is passed on to the 
consumer (or processor). 

Farmers now grab up new technology 
rapidly, trying to be one of the leaders who 
profit from the practice. 

This is why the consumer, still spending 
about 25 percent o fhis income 
about 25 percent of his income for food, 
eats much better than in the past. 

Last year, for example, the average con- 
sumer spent $397 for food, 22.2 percent of 
his disposable income. 

Had.he purchased the same type and 
quantity of food as in 1935-39, the bill 
would have been only $287—only 16 per- 
cent of his income. 
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The difference lies in extra services, bet- 
ter quality food, and the upgraded diet 
represented by the 1958 purchases. 

New technology has been pouring into 
agriculture at an exposive rate, The pro- 
duction boom that resulted accounts for 
much of our farm surplus problem. 

Antibiotics, new crop varieties, systemic 
insecticides and the rest of agriculture’s new 
technology are no accident. We, as a Na- 
tion, planned it that way through more 
than the past 100 years. 

It seemed wise planning, too, We had a 
growing population to feed. Folks that 
could be spared from food production were 
needed to make industrial goods for our 
growing economy. 

So the Government endowed land grant 
colleges and USDA with generous funds for 
production research. 

U.S. tax policies have encouraged com- 
mercial research, as well as the manufacture 
of items which increase farm production. 
Fertilizer is an example. 

Government programs—reclamation, parts 
of SCS and ASC—still work primarily to 
expand production. 

Farmers responded. Output per man- 
hour on the farm has more than doubled 
since 1940, for example. This record out- 
strips most industries. 

Most of the benefit of these efforts went 
to consumers. L 

They have more food than they can eat. 
Never have they faced the threat of starva- 
tion which worries most of the world. 

They buy their food with a smaller per- 
centage of their incomes than in any other 
nation. 

Many young workers have been raised 
on the farm but freed from food production 
to turn out luxury items that give the 
United States the highest standard of living 
in the world. One farmworker now pro- 
duces food for 23 others. 

Our farm technological’ revolution has 
spurred economic progress for the Nation. 
But it has not always brought equal benefits 
to farmers. 

In a nutshell, new technology pouring into 
agriculture has built up the productivity 
of land, labor, and capital to where we are 
faced with surpluses. 

This does not mean that we should call a 
halt to production-boosting research. Nor 
that we should outlaw the use of fertilizer, 
feed additives, or machinery. 

Neither should we even be slow in seeking 
improved practices in the future. This 
would be turning our back on progress. 

But a backlog of improved production 
practices in the hands of research folks al- 
most guarantees that surplus problems will 
be with us for years to come. 

This leaves farmers holding the bag. Un- 
less, that is, we find an acceptable way to 
bring supply into balance with demand. 





Cardinal Cushing Is Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remaks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very timely editorial 
which appeared in the Sunday Telegram- 
News, Lynn, Mass., for August 9, 1959: 

CarDINAL CUSHING Is RIGHT 
- Richard Carcinal Cushing is right. Nikita 
Khrushchev, the Soviet Premier, should not 
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be allowed to put his foot on US. soil. It 
was edifying to learn that the archbishop of 
Boston is firmly opposed to the Red chief- 
tain’s visit here. 

O JoHN W. McCormack, of 
Boston, the majority leader in the National 
House of Representatives, shares the same 
thought as the cardinal. He does not be- 
lieve that Khrushchev should come to the 
United States either. By Papal decree, the 
highest honors of the Catholic church have 
been conferred upon the noted Democratic 
Congressman and his wife, Mrs. Harriett Mc- 
Cormack, a former opera singer of eminence. 

Premier Khrushchev has the dubious re- 
putation of ordering the killing of 2 million 
people in the Ukraine, and a later “indoor 
sport” of his was to put thousands of Hun- 
garians to death. He allows one Catholic 
priest and one Protestant minister in the 
whole of Russia and carries out the destruc- 
tion of synagogues, so that the Jews have no 
place to worship. 

It is not known whether Khrushchev is a 
relative of the late Adolf Hitler, who mur- 
dered over 7 million Jews and thousands 
upon thousands of Poles, and Czechoslovaks. 
But he certainly should be kept out of 
the United States. 





Eliminate Legislative Detours on 
Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Hazleton (Pa.) Plain Speaker of 
Friday, August 7, 1959: 

ELIMINATE LEGISLATIVE DETOURS ON HIGHWAYS 


The communities which have been fighting 
for badly needed superhighways in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania have cleared one road- 
block after another in the past few years to 
get their fair share of the interstate road 
program. 

But the legislative detour which a congres- 
sional committee threatens to impose at the 
very base of the entire program—the Federal 
financial base—might well turn out to be the 
straw which will break down all the hard 
won gains for a modern road system in this 
distressed area. 

Certain. Members of this same Congress, 
which votes multibillion foreign aid bills ses- 
sion after session, would, through what 
amounts to penny pinching, sabotage the 
entire road program. Proposals made by the 
House Ways and Means Committee would 
delay the construction timetable and cause 
most of the activity by the participating 
States to grind to a halt. 

It is difficult to believe, but the evidence 
is at hand, that some Members of the Con- 
gress are so nearsighted that they cannot see 
the enormous scope of the Federal highways 
program. This is not just another porkbar- 
rel project—but one on which the next era 
of economic and industrial development of 
this Nation hinges. 

Just as the early canals and railroads en- 
abled the continental concept of this Nation 
to materialize, so will the vast network of 
superhighways planned under the Federal 
Roads Act of 1956 be a network of lifelines 
for our rapidly expanding economy. 

And areas such as Hazleton and its sister 
communities of northeastern Pennsylvania, 
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long outcasts and orphans as far as atten- 
tion from the great white father at Washing- 
ton is concerned, must have these new high- 
ways, and have them soon, if their self-help 
efforts to salvage their economies are to con- 
tinue with any success. 





Union Immunities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. ALGER.. Mr. Speaker, the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill is the minimum pro- 
tection needed against labor organiza- 
tions’ tremendous monopolistic power. 

Actually the teeth that are needed in 
any labor bill can be provided by placing 
labor organizations under antitrust law, 
as my bill H.R. 8003 wold do, as out- 
lined on pages 14195-14198 CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD August 3. 

An editorial appearing in the Wall 
Street Journal April 11 entitled “Union 
Immunities,” with reference to Dr. Ros- 
coe Pound’s book “Legal Immunities of 
Labor Unions,” is certainly pertinent to 
the current labor debate, out of which 
will come labor reform, if any. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the above-men- 
tioned article: 

UNION IMMUNITIES 


On this page today there is a letter from 
a@ reader who asks us to elaborate on the 
subject of organized labor’s immunity from 
laws which affect all other Americans. 

Several months ago this newspaper printed 
a condensation of a booklet entitled “Legal 
Immunities of Labor Unions,” written by Dr. 
Roscoe Pound, former dean of Harvard Law 
School, and published by the American 
Enterprise Association, Inc., of Washington, 
D.C. In that essay Dr. Pound listed labor's 
immunities and noted how they endanger 
the rights of property of both employer and 
public. 

In practice these immunities include: The 
reluctance of courts to look upon crimes— 
committed during labor disputes by labor 
operatives—as crimes, per se; the refusal of 
unions to become legally responsible organi- 
zations by incorporating and so becoming 
legally tangible entities; and the practice of 
committing all matters affecting labor or- 
ganizations to an administrative agency 
instead of confining the agency’s jurisdiction 
to matters involved in employer-employee 
relationships. 

To illustrate such immunities, consider 
first the fact that no effective’ legal action 
can be secured against unions as such for 
interference by pickets with travel on streets 
and highways, destruction by pickets of 
property and other such common occur- 
rences during strikes. As Dr. Pound writes, 
“The members of a union are not its agents 
and the union is not liable for the acts of 
its members in the course of a labor dis- 
pute.” Yet, “the employer is held for what 
his agents and employees do in the course of 
their employment.” 

The legal irresponsibility of unions is ex- 
emplified by their ability to break contracts 
by striking for reopening of talks even 
though a provision in the contract prohibits 
it. In one case when this happened the 
company sued for damages. Yet the court 
held that the best interest of all parties 
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would be served if the question of damages 
for the 3 weeks’ stoppage was eliminated, 
“to avoid the regeneration of antagonisms 
that finally have been dissipated.” In other 
words, the union can break a contract with 
impunity in order that there will be no hard 
feelings. 

The practice of turning over all kinds of 
cases affecting organized labor to an admin- 
istrative agency, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, has further strengthened 
unionism’s power. Whereas other regulatory 
agencies are supposed to function to pro- 
tect the public, the NLRB has habitually 
operated with the apparent aim of protecting 
organized labor alone. 

But more than anything else, organized 
labor owes its unique position of power to 
its immunity from antitrust laws which pro- 
hibit monopolistic combinations and agree- 
ments in restraint of trade. It is just such 
combinations and agreements which provide 
big labor with its lethal punch. 

Several unions, such as Walter Reuther’s 
United Auto Workers, control the manpower 
in entire industries. For all practical pur- 
poses, one word from Mr. Reuther can close 
every auto factory in America. No human 
being outside the labor movement has such 
power. Even an attacking enemy would be 
hard put to so thoroughly cripple the Na- 
tion. That unions not only have this power 
but use it at will is exemplified by the in- 
dustrywide steel strikes in recent years—one 
of which came at the height of the Korean 
war. 

If organized labor were brought under 
antitrust laws could it still bargain effec- 
tively for the workers? It is obvious that it 
could. Local unions could still bring tre- 
mendous pressure on individual companies, 
and it could bring this pressure without 
jeopardizing whole industries and the na- 
tional security. 

As there is no question about the perma- 
nence of an articulate labor movement on 
the national scene, so there can be no doubt 
that excessive power in the hands of union- 
ism is a threat to the well being of the Na- 
tion. The answer to the problem lies in 
action by Congress to limit that power. 
For it was Congress in the first place that 
permitted unions to menace the Nation's 
welfare by granting them immunity from the 
Nation's laws. 





The Visit of Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orDd. I include the following editorial 
from the Pittston (Pa.) Sunday Dispatch 
of August 9, 1959: 

Tue Visrr oF KHRUSHCHEV 


Many pros and cons have developed in 
this region as well as throughout the coun- 
try on the proposed visit of Nikita Khru- 
shchev, the Soviet Premier, to this country. 

Fact is, during the week there were several 
disturbances in local taprooms when tempers 
got hot as beer garden clients gave their 
views on the subject. In one case the city 
police were called to halt what was changing 
from words to fists—all because of the dis- 
cussion on Ehrushchey's visit. 

Actually, we think it is a good thing—not 
the barroom fighting—the visit of the Soviet 
Premier. 
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When nations are talking, they are not 
fighting. 

We believe it will impress Khrushchev 
when he sees the United States and realizes 
that here in the United States people have 
much to protect, and are willing to do just 
that when the chips are down. 

Many top leaders and other have tagged 
Khrushchev as “the murderer of Hungary,” 
etc., and as the head of the government that 
did those things; let’s say the title suits him. 

However, the point of his visit is not to be 
exonerated for his past actions, nor to coddle 
him in fearful fashion. The purpose is to 
create a friendlier attitude between nations 
that man end the cold war, ease tensions, 
and cancel out the fears of a world-destroy- 
ing world war III. 

- The exchange of visits—Khrushchev to the 
United States, Eisenhower to Russia—may be 
just what is needed to bridge the gap be- 
tween the two great powers. Certainly the 
United States doesn’t want control over any 
other nation, and these exchange visits may 
convince Russia of that and at the same 
time show Russia the futility of oppression 
in European countries such as Hungary. 

Now it may not work out that way. The 
Soviets may still continue past practices— 
but it is worth a gamble. War at any time 
is hell—but nuclear war would be deadly 
right in the kitchen of every home. 

Exchange visits, talks, handshaking, ne- 
gotiation, or what have you in the line of 
diplomacy can be itrritating—but irritation 
is an inconsequential thing compared to 
what could happen if each country slammed 
the door on the other. 





Blind Can Lead the Blind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave .to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following news- 
paper article which appeared in the June 
28, 1959, issue of the Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., Journal. This article, in my 
opinion, clearly demonstrates the tre- 
mendous courage which the blind people 
of our country have shown in the face of 
overwhelming odds. The blind do not 
want sympathy; all they ask is an oppor- 
tunity to prove their worth: 

Five HUNDRED DELEGATES MEETING IN SANTA 
Fre BELIfve BLIND CAN LEaD THE BLIND 

Santa Fe.— About 500 persons meeting here 
this weekend believe emphatically that the 
blind can lead the blind. 

They are delegates attending the annual 
convention of the National Federation of the 
Blind, an organization they quickly point out 
is of the blind not just for the blind. 

The founder and president is Dr. Jacobus 
Tenbrook, 47, professor of speech and chair- 
man of the department at the University of 
California at Berkeley. 

Tenbrook has five degrees, mainly in law; 
has written three books on constitutional law 
and public welfare, and is married and the 
father of three active children. 

FORTY THOUSAND MEMBERS 


He has been blind since childhood, a fact 
he considers as much a nuisance as his Dutch 
ancestry. 

All officials of the federation, which has 
chapters in 46 States, are blind. One dele- 
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gate laughingly said the only requirement 
for membership is to be blind and want to 
join. 

Sighted persons may join but hold no 
Office. There are about 40,000 members. 

The blind have the right and the com- 
petence to speak for themselves through 
their own organizations and no outside 
group—however well-meaning has the right 
to presume to speak for them typifies the 
attitude of the group. 

The federation also is interested in break- 
ing down social barriers between the blind 
and sighted persons, so that the blind will 
be accepted as normal human beings, no 
better nor worse than the rest. 


OPPOSE SPECIAL SHOPS 


Asked what it means to be blind, members 
may reply with their own questions: 

“Have you ever entered a room and felt an 
awkward hush come over those already 
there?” 

“Was the person with you at dinner ever 
asked, ‘Does he take cream in his coffee?’” 

“Were you ever practically lifted on or off 
a bus?” 

“Has anyone ever avoided the word ‘see’ 
in your presence?’’ 

Citing the otherwise normalcy of the 
two-thirds: out of 1,000 blind persons in the 
United States, delegates point out the group 
includes about 100 practicing lawyers as well 
as a prison convict—sentenced for check 
forging. 

They object to special shops and “cages” 
for blind citizens and demand their right to 
work along with “their sighted fellows in 
the professions, common callings, skilled 
trades, and regular occupations.” 


BLEW HIS TOP 


Jack Polston, a stocky, athletic-looking del- 
egate from Costa Mesa, Calif., was blinded in 
1955 in an accident while working at his 
trade as a journeyman electrician. 

A rougish, self-reliant fellow, Polston blew 
his top when an agency worker suggested 
his wife get a job to help bring in money. 

“I was a damned good electrician. I 
wasn’t any different than before, except I 
just didn’t have any eyes,” Polston said. 

Determined to support his family, he went 
to the Oakland orientation center for the 
blind, administered by Allen G. Jenkins. 

“If you’re looking for sympathy around 
here, you won’t find it any place but in the 
dictionary,” Jenkins, who has been plind 
since childhood, told Polston. . 

Polston recalls that during his 17 months 
in the center, the instructors, all blind, not 
only taught me how to get around, but an 
attitude—to accept the blindness and go on 
from there. 

USUAL REPLY 


Returning home, Polston convinced his 
union Officials and they convinced contrac- 
tors that he was still a journeyman elec- 
trician. 

When contractors called the hiring hall 
for an electrician, the union expediter would 
sometimes reply, “we got a good man here. 
There’s only one thing you should know— 
he’s blind.” 

Polston said the usual reply as he became 
better known was, “Hell, I don’t care. If 
he can do the job, send him out.” 

There is the answer the federation is 
seeking for all the blind. 

The federation, since organized 19 years 
ago, has set as its primary goals the destruc- 
tion of the protective caretaker philosophy 
of agencies for the blind and on the other 
hand the assertion that— 

“1. Blind people are essentially normal 
people and blindness is not in itself a mental 
or psychological handicap but only a physi- 
cal nuisance. 

“2. All discriminations against the blind— 
legal, economic, and social—which flow from 
the misconception of blindness as more than 
& physical disability must be abolished in 
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favor of the complete equality of oppor- 
tunity for all who are blind.” 


SEEK PASSAGE 


“3. The blind themelves are qualified to 
lead the way in solving their own problems 
because of their personal experience with 
blindness.” 

It is this final point upon which the fed- 
eration has become most belligerent, and is 
now seeking passage of a Federal law to re- 
quire Federal agencies for the blind to con- 
sult with the blind in making decisions. 

Federation leadegs also claim longtime po- 
litical and private agencies for the blind 
have threatened economic reprisal to prevent 
the organization of self-governing local blind 
associations. ‘ 

They testified in Washington, D.C., last 
March on behalf of the proposal they believe 
will protect the right of the blind to organize 
and to be consulted on matters concerning 
their welfare. 


TWO REQUIREMENTS 


Popularly known as the Baring-Kennedy 
‘bill, the measure was introduced by Senator 
JOHN KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, and Rep- 
resentative WALTER S. BaRInG, of Nevada. 

The bill would require the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to do two 
things: , 

1. To consult and advise with authorized 
representatives of organizations for the blind 
in the formulation, administration, and ex- 
ecution of programs for the aid and rehabili- 
tation of the blind. 

2. To enforce a prohibition against agen- 
cies supported by Federal funds from exert- 
ing official influence against the right of the 
blind to join organizations of the blind. 

Witnesses for the bill at the hearing in- 
cluded a chemist, electrician, former mem- 
ber of two legislatures, a public utility com- 
mission executive, a schoolteacher, couple of 
lawyers, and others from every walk of life— 
all blind. 








U.S. Olympic Committee Clarifies Position 
Relative to Recogrition of Red China 
and Its Participation in Olympic Games 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, today 
the following letter was received from 
Mr. Kenneth L. Wilson, president of the 
U.S. Olympic Committee, in which he 
definitely clarifies the position of the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee regard- 
ing the recognition and admission to the 
Olympic games of Communist China. 
Attention is called to the third paragraph 
in Mr. Wilson’s letter of August 10 in 
which he says: 

Contrary to common opinion the action of 
the International Olympic Committee con- 
cerning Nationalist China was not influ- 
enced by th? People’s Republic of China, i.e., 
Communist China. Prior to the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee action Communist 
China had voluntarily withdrawn from Olym- 
pic competition and has shown no inclination 
to apply for readmission. Nor does it seem 
likely that she will be readmitted in the 
foreseeable future. 


In plain words, Red China voluntarily 
withdrew from Olympic competition and 
has made no effort to apply for readmis- 
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sion. In view of the confusion and mis- 
understanding that has arisen, I urge 
the reading of Mr. Wilson’s letters of 


July 31 and August 10, which follow: 


U.S. O_tymMPic CoMMITTEE, 
New York, N.Y., August 10, 1959. 
Hon. James E. VAN ZANDT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN VAN ZANDT: We want 
you as a Member of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives to know the steps the U.S. Olym- 
pic Committee has taken to have the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee recognize and 
admit to the Olympic games the Olympic 
Committee of Nationalist China under the 
name “Republic of China Olympic Com- 
mittee.”’ 

We hope this will clear up in your mind 
any possible misunderstanding that has been 
generated by inaccurate publicity given this 
matter. 

Contrary to common opinion, the action of 
the International Olympic Committee con- 
cerning Nationalist China was not influenced 
by the People’s Republic of China, i.e., Com- 
munist China. Prior to the International 
Olympic Committee action Communist 
China had voluntarily withdrawn from 
Olympic competition and has shown no in- 
clination to apply for readmission. Nor does 
it seem likely that she will be readmitted 
in the foreseeable future. 

Yours very truly, 
KENNETH L. WILSON, 
President. 





U.S. OLtympic COMMITTEE, 
New York, N.Y., July 31, 1959. 

The U.S. Olympic Committee met in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., July 19-20, 1959, for an emer- 
gency session. After considerable discus- 
sion, the following statement was issued: 

“The U.S. Olympic Committee strongly 
urges that the International Olympic Com- 
mittee take immediate action to recognize 
the Nationalist Chinese under their rightful 
name—the Republic of China Olympic Com- 
mittee. The U.S. Olympic Committee feels 
that immediate recognition of the Republic 
of China Olympic Committee can be accom- 
plished in view of a statement made July 
19 by the International Olympic Committee 
President Avery Brundage. 

“Mr. Brundage said: ‘The wording of the 
resolution adopted at the IOC meeting May 
28, 1959, was unfortunate and certainly did 
not express the intent of the Munich meet- 
ing. The IOC action was merely a move to 
identify properly the athletes living on Tai- 
wan (Formosa). The Formosa Chinese have 
now applied under the name of their coun- 
try—the Republic of China Olympic Com- 
mittee. I will recommend and support the 
recognition of this committee under this 
name.’ 

“The U.S. Olympic Committee is convinced 
that any delay in reinstating the Nationalist 
Chinese (Republic of China Olympic Com- 
mittee) will seriously damage the Olympic 
movement in the United States. 

“The U.S. Olympic Committee itself has 
no voice or vote in the affairs of the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee, and can only 
make recommendation to that body, as it is 
now doing. 

“Because the United Nations headquarters 
are located here, and because the United 
Nations recognizes the Nationalist Chinese as 
the Republic of China, the American public 
view is understandable. 

“This is a desperate situation and our 
hope is that the International Olympic Com- 
mittee will help to correct it.” 

_ Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH L. WILSON, 
President. 
Asa S. BUSHNELL, 
Secretary. 
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Labor Statesmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
portant that restrictive trade practices 
and restraint of trade as have grown up 
under the unions’ monopolistic position 
should be restrained. Legislation plac- 
ing unions under antitrust law is possi- 
ble as I have explained during current 
debate on the labor bill. Price fixing is 
but one of the economic consequences 
of labor’s monopolistic position. There 
are many others and labor’s monopolistic 
position culminates in labor leader dic- 
tation to our Government. 

An editorial entitled “Labor States- 
manship,” by George E. Sokolsky, is 
rather thought provoking on this sub- 
ject. Labor organizations should be 
placed under antitrust law. Nothing 
short of this will solve the problems con- 
fronting us. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 2, 1959] 

LABOR STATESMANSHIP 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


The outpricing of American commodities 
is, in a measure, due to the unstatesmanlike 
attitude of the labor leaders who stimulate 
inflation by demanding increases in wages 
which produce increases in prices. 

As a result, the purchasing value of the 
dollar goes down. In a word, as compared 
with the dollar in 1940, the purchasing value 
of the dollar is now 48 cents. Higher wages 
can mean a lowered value for the dollar. 
This process can continue until the dollar 
is worth little or nothing. 

Again one may use the automobile indus- 
try asan example. The price of the American 
car in 1957 and 1958 encountered resistance, 
resulting in sufficient unemployment in 
Michigan as to be a serious problem and at 
the same time an increased import of Euro- 
pean cars in the United States which became 
a competitive factor in 1958. Fortunately, it 
now appears that the trend in both cate- 
gories is not as severe in 1959. Nevertheless, 
outside of the United States American cars 
are outpriced and American automobile com- 
panies are increasing their investments in 
foreign countries. 

The Government of the United States en- 
courages private investments abroad 
wherever possible. This is done for political 
reasons, but it is unrelated to the unem- 
ployment problem in the United States 
which, if continuous and if the numbers 
increase, may have very serious social effects. 

Some labor leaders when they call strikes 
avoid asking for direct wage increases, but 
prefer what is euphemistically called a 
package deal. This includes various fringe 
benefits which, by any calculation, amount 
to increased wages; but the payments are 
postponed. For instance, maternity bene- 
fits for women workers are a form of wages 
but they are paid out by other means than 
a weekly check. Similarly, increases in va- 
cations with pay involve the cost of labor 
by other bookkeeping procedures than 
hourly wage payments. 

All fringe benefits are calculated as costs 
of operations and go into the price which 
increases with each round of strikes or 
threats of strikes. To keep prices down, 
that is, to keep the cost of production down, 
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management adopts all sorts of labor-saving 
devices, reducing the manpower engaged in 
production. 

Unless this manpower can be absorbed in 
other industries or in service operations, 
there must be unemployment. 

The management of labor unions faces 
difficult problems. The thoughtful, con- 
servative leadership which is headed by 
George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, is 
always badgered by two groups, the ideologi- 
cal socialists, such as Walter Reuther, who 
usually have a good press, and the racketeers 
who cause trouble because they have made 
unionism a private business and operate 
without consideration for the welfare of the 
country. 

A combination, for instance, of Harry 
Bridges, who has taken the fifth amend- 
ment as to his Communist affiliations, and 
Jimmy Hoffa, whose union has been expelled 
from the AFL-CIO for corruption, is a 
menace to the United States as great as any 
foreign foe. Harry Bridges recently im- 
pudently announced that he, and not the 
President or Congress, would determine 
what is the foreign policy of the United 
States. He said that no matter what the 
President, the Department of Defense, the 
State Department or the Congress decided as 
the policy between the United States and 
Formosa and the United States and Red 
China, he, Harry Bridges, private Individual, 
of alien origin, would have to approve that 
policy so far as it could be implemented by 
the shipment of arms. In a word, he estab- 
lished a veto power for himself. This is an 
intolerable situation in any country for 
any individual. When Bridges and Hoffa 
combine, these two men could control the 
transportation operations of the entire Na- 
tion and could imperil the national defense. 





It Will Help Region 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12,1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Pittston (Pa.) Sunday Dispatch 
of August 9, 1959: 

It Witt HELP REGION 


Reports that the Glen Alden and Hudson 
Coal Co.’s may take over several pumping 
stations previously handled by the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. and the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co. serves as a shot in the arm for the hopes 
of the coal business in this region. 

It will be a big blow against mine abandon- 
ment, and probably with some later coopera- 
tion from regional mineowners and some 
help from governmental agencies, the mines 
of Greater Pittston may become workable 
again. 

There are many persons on the street who 
express the opinion that we should forget 
about spending any money on rehabilitating 
mines in the Pittston region. They cite 
many things—but one thing they do not 
cite is the fact that there are thousands of 
mine workers unemployed. These men 
worked all their adult lives in the mines and 
most of them are far past the age of 45. 
They cannot obtain other employment for 
two reasons—(1) there is little if any other 
employment to obtain in this region; (2) 
few employers will hire men over 45, par- 
ticularly when it means breaking them in 
on unfamiliar jobs, 

That's why it is important to all as neigh- 
bors and as beneficiaries from full employ- 
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ment to urge rehabilitation of regional 
mines. It is also’ the reason why the reports 
about the Glen Alden and Hudson Coal Co.’s 
stir confidence in our regional economic 


progress. 





Why the States Don’t Want United States 
To Give Back Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond as it appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of August 5, 1959: 
Whuy THE Srates Don’t WANT UNITED STATES 

To Gtve Back RIGHTS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


San Juan, P.R.—There is no better place 
and time than here and now, at this 51st an- 
nual Governors’ conference, to give a report 
on what has happened to the noble experi- 
ment which President Eisenhower launched 2 
years ago. He proposed to give back to the 
States Some of the “States rights” which 
the Federal Government had preempted and 
to reverse the flow of power from the State 
capitals to Washington. 


Question. What has happened? What 
have been the accomplishments? 
Answer. Nothing has happened. There 


have been no accomplishments. 

I don’t mean that there haven’t been some 
speeches, several resolutions, one or two 
modest proposals. Yes, all of that and some 
more of the same here this week. 

But no Governor has arranged for his 
State to recover a single function which the 
Eisenhower administration has offered to 
give back. 

You are familiar with the debate: How 
the Federal Government is constantly in- 
creasing its power and how the States are 
constantly losing their powers; and can’t 
something be done about it? When the 
President addressed the Governors’ Confer- 
ence at Williamsburg in 1957, he proposed a 
commission of Federal officials and State 
Governors .to cite some functions which 
could be returned to the States and some 
taxation which could be given up so that 
any State which so wished could take back 
both the function and the taxation. 

Sounds made to order, doesn’t it, for any 
Governor and any legislature wanting to be- 
gin to redress the balance of State-versus- 
Federal power? The, commission suggested 
several modest starts like the vocational edu- 
cation-grant programs and small-scale nat- 
ural disasters. 

But no State has acted to take back a single 
function. 

This Governors’ Conference here in San 
Juan continues to debate “The States dnd 
the Nation,” as it does again this week, but 
the States find more reasons for doing rioth- 
ing than for doing anything about it. 

There are réasons. I don’t want to sug- 
gest that there aren't. The reasons are 
these: 

1. The Governors of the more prosperous 
States have so much on their hands that 
they feel no Federal encroachment and are 
quite content to leave things as they are. 

2. There are other Governors who theo- 
retically would like to see certain functions 
recovered by the States but who cannot bring 
themselves to levy the State taxes to finance 
these functions even when the Federal Gov- 
ernment abandons the same taxes. ”* 
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3. There are also Governors who would 
rather have the States’ rights issue to talk 
about than to solve it. They know that they 
can’t recover a State right without recover- 
ing a State responsibility, and when they 
complain about the Federal Government per- 
forming a service which belongs to the 
States, they really don’t want the service 
performed at all, either by the States or the 
Federal Government. 

Underlying all of these resistances by the 
States to recovering functions which are 
performed by Washington. is a weakness of 
every State government which, until it is 
corrected, will prevent any important redress 
of the balance. That weakness is the dis- 
torted representation of rural districts in 
the State legislatures. 

The rural districts of every State in the 
Union have massively disproportionate legis- 
lative power and dominate the legislatures to 
the disadvantage of the underrepresented 
cities. 

The mayors of the cities know they will 
get nowhere when they appeal to their own 
States for help, so they ‘inevitably turn to 
the Federal Government as the only recourse. 





A Letter From the White House: No 
Invitation to Chou En-lai 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following corre- 
spondence between myself and the Presi- 
dent and a brief statement which I is- 
sued to the press today: 

AvucustT 4, 1959. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I agree with you that 
an exchange of visits between you and Pre- 
mier Khrushchev may create better under- 
standing between the United States and the 
Soviet Union and thereby promote the cause 
of peace. It seems to me that the cause of 
peace could be promoted for exactly the 
same reasons if you and Chou En-lai were to 
exchange visits. - 

China, like the Soviet Union, is more 
enemy than friend. China’s internal hate 
campaign against the United States is well 
known, as are China’s aggressions in Korea 
and against Taiwan. But surely, if better 
understanding might lead to peace between 
us and the Soviet Union, we should at least 
attempt better understanding through visi- 
tor exchanges with China, at all ievels, to 
promote the cause of peace in this area. 

Of course this involves recognition of 
China. This can be done without turning 
“soft.” Recognition does not mean forgive- 
ness or approval. William Macomber, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of State, wrote me July 
31, 1959: 

“As I have mentioned in previous letters 
to you the fact that we maintain normal 
diplomatic relations with a particular coun- 
try does not imply that we approve or dis- 
approve of its internal policies or practices.” 

Your hopes and efforts, applauded by al- 
most everyone, to achieve the end of nuclear 
tests require that we recognize China. No 
feasible inspection agreement can be con- 
cluded without the participation of China, 
the world’s largest and most populous na- 
tion, 

Considering your great responsibilities and 
the state of your health, your agreement to 
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go to Europe and to the Soviet Union may 
very well rule out a trp by you to China in 
the near future. With this in mind, and 
with deep admiration for your selfless deci- 
sion to make the trips to Europe and the 
Soviet Union, I offer this alternative sug- 
gestion: That you encourage visitor ex- 
change on other levels. I refer particularly 
to Members of Congress, journalists, national 
leaders, teachers, and students. 

Such visitor exchanges with China might 
also lead to better understanding which 
would promote peaceful relations with China 
just as we are now trying to do with the 
Soviet Union. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 
AvucustT 7, 1959. 
The Honorable CHarLEes O. PorTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Porter: Thank you for your let- 
ter. Iam glad to have your suggestion that 
I exchange visits with Chou En-lai, as well 
as your view that we should afford recogni- 
tion to Red China. 

I cannot agree with you that it would be 
desirable for this country to give diplo- 
matic recognition to Communist China or 
for me to invite Chou En-lai to visit this 
country. So long as the balance of ad- 
vantage lies in maintaing our present poli- 
cies in the Far East, I believe we should not 
change them. I believe these policies best 
serve the cause of peace. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Dwicnut D. EISENHOWER. 
STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN CHARLES O. 
Porter, DEMOCRAT, OF OREGON, AUGUST 12, 
1959 


I appreciate the President’s personal at- 
tention to my letter. However, I regret that 
the only matter of substance was his flat 
assumption that “the balance of advantage 
lies in maintaining our present policies in 
the Far East.” On the basis of this reason- 
ing the President apparently believes that 
“the balance of advantage” has tipped the 
wrong way with respect to the Soviet Union. 
That is presumably why he has invited 
Khrushchev to visit us, but not Chou En- 
lai. In my opinion the President holds no 
such views but they would naturally follow 
from his letter to me. : 

The President did not comment on my 
statement that visitor exchanges at all levels 
with China could promote peace just as the 
existing and expanding visitor exchange pro- 
gram with the Soviet Union promotes better 
understanding and peace. 

Nor does the President suggest how we 
can achieve an end to nuclear weapons test- 
ing unless China subscribes to the inspec- 
tion agreement. . 

While it is virtually unique, as well as an 
honor and a pleasure, to receive a letter 
from the President, and while it is gratify- 
ing to know he has personally considered 
this important matter, I would rather have 
received a more responsive letter from one 
of his assistants. Disputed issues of this 
magnitude need responsive and responsible 
discussion. 





Hoffa’s Combine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. ° Mr. Speaker, many peo- 
ple throughout our great land both with- 


~ 
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in and outside the labor movement are 

alarmed over the monopolistic position 

of labor unions which are above and be- 
yond antitrust law. This situation 
needs to be corrected, 

Perhaps one of the best current studies 
showing the need for antitrust law can 
be found in the article by Roscoe Born 
which I would like to include for the 
attention of my colleagues during our 
labor debate: 

Horra’s Cowe t—He Quvuretty, INrFor- 
MALLY But... .OTENT ALLIANCE OF TRANS- 
PORT UNIONS—TEAMSTERS AND MARITIME 
Unirs ARE CORE; FLIGHT ENGINEERS 
FRIENDLY, Rat. UNIoNs SHY—WuHaAT WILL 
AFL-CIO Do? 

(By Roscoe Born) 
(Reprinted from the Wall Street Journal, 
Apr. 22, 1959) 


WasHINGTON.—The grand alliance of trans- 
portation unions that Teamster President 
James R. Hoffa proclaimed last year, then 
appeared to abandon after outcries of alarm, 
has quietly become an all-but-accomplished 
fact. 

Largely unnoticed, Mr. Hoffa and key col- 
laborators have put together basic pieces of 
the combine—enough of them to indicate 
that an unprecedented Teamster-led mon- 
opoly is taking shape. The transport com- 
bine will have greater power to bargain, to 
organize and to strike than do its unions 
operating on their own. Whether or not 
this power is ever called into full play—as, 
say, in a national transportation strike—the 
mere fact of its existence will make the com- 
bine formidable for employers and for the 
public at large. 

Here’s the status of the assembly opera- 
tion so far: 

Mr. Hoffa’s own truckdrivers are now 
firmly linked with longshoremen and sea- 
men’s unions on both coasts. These allies 
include Joe Curran’s AFL-CIO National Mar- 
itime Union, with 40,000 members sailing 
out of Atlantic and gulf ports; Paul Hall’s 
AFL-CIO Seafarers’ International Union, 
with 75,000 members on both the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts, as well as the Great 
Lakes; Harry Bridges’ independent Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, numbering 70,000 dockworkers 
and warehousemen on the Pacific coast and 
in Hawaii; and Capt. William Bradley’s inde- 
pendent International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation, with 52,000 dockhands on the 
Atlantic coast. 


ANOTHER UNION BOXED IN 


Another dock union, holding sway on the 
increasingly important Great Lakes, is boxed 
in to the point where it may have to join 
the Hoffa league or be squeezed out of busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Hoffa has built a strong tie with one 
air transport. union, the 5,000-man flight 
engineers, and is flirting with the airline 
stewardesses union; he also has tasted suc- 
cess in a drive to enlist in the Teamsters the 
men who work in and around the Nation's 
biggest airports. 

And within 2 years, one top truck union 
strategist predicts, the growing power of this 
combine will attract at least some of the 
stand-offish railroad brotherhoods—despite 
the rail unions’ steadfast denials. “They 
know there’s not a ghost of a chance that 
we'd go along with them,” insists one rail- 
road union official. 

What has developed so far may not be a 
complete conference on transportation unity 
on the 50-union scale envisioned last year, 
but it’s close enough to convince Mr. Hoffa 
that success can’t elude him. 

“We already have the nucleus set up with 
the Teamsters and the maritime unions,” he 
declares. “Eventually, the others—includ- 
ing rail and air—will see the advantages of 
this cooperation and they’ll want in, too. 
It may never be formally proclaimed the 
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way C.T.U. was announced last year, but it 
will exist and will be just as effective as what 
we had planned for the C.T.U.” Although 
Mr. Hoffa had first mentioned the idea of an 
alliance of transportation unions some 
months earlier—in mid-1957—congressional 
and AFL-CIO reaction to last July's formal 
C.T.U. announcement was so violent that he 
backed off. 


HOFFA SCOFFS AT NATIONAL TIEUP 


Even now, without the railroad unions, the 
combined power of the unions already allied 
is enough to halt the flow of much of the 
Nation’s commerce if they all decided to 
strike simultaneously. If the combine 
reaches full flower, this paralytic power 
would become complete. Mr. Hoffa naturally 
scoffs at any such possibility: “Talk of a na- 
tional transportation tieup is nonsense,” he 
snaps. The Teamster chief argues such a 
step would be self-destructive, figuring Con- 
gress would ram through legislation to stop 
the strike. 

As a practical matter, anyway, Mr. Hoffa 
and his allies expect to achieve their ends 
without having to resort to such extremes. 
Local or regional tieups would be more 
likely. The combine might, say, close down 
the port of New York or cut off supplies to 
the island of Puerto Rico to back up de- 
mands of one union. Or it might merely 
move against a single employer group at a 
time in any one area. “The only way to 
win a strike,” contends the Teamster chief, 
“is to shut one group down and let poten- 
tial competitors operate.” 

As of now, the transport unions’ capacity 
for united strike action is limited; because 
contracts expire on varying dates, the unions 
can’t all walk out at once without risking 
costly lawsuits. But most of them can and 
will refuse, under contract provisions, to 
cross other transport unions’ picket lines. 
And the wealthy Teamsters can extend 
financial help to less prosperous striking 
unions. Furthermore, the transport unions 
are working toward common contract ex- 
piration dates, which would make simulta- 
neous strike action possible. 

Such strategy aims basically, of course, to 
strengthen union hands at the bargaining 
table. The Teamsters already are mapping 
joint bargaining strategy with friendly dock 
unions; each knows in advance what the 
other will demand from employers that two 
or more of them deal with. While the 
transport combine may never adopt a com- 
plete uniform slate of contract goals, Mr. 
Hoffa can at least be expected to work out 
common demands for fringe benefits, such 
as pensions, and to stand firm against con- 
tract proposals he considers too gentle. And 
the allies will work to minimize the impact 
of automation on transport unions, notably 
in warehouses and on the waterfront. 

“Full coordination of bargaining demands 
is a good sound policy and essential to the 
well-being of all our members,” says Teddy 
Gleason, general organizer of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, after a 
visit to Mr. Bridges’ west coast dock union. 

More effective organizing is another target 
of the combine. “We'll work to eliminate 
jurisdictional problems,” asserts Mr. Hoffa. 
As a clue to what may be in store, it’s note- 
worthy that the Teamsters already are col- 
laborating with the ILA and the National 
Maritime Union to sign up workers along 
the Canadian side of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. 

These varied goals may lead the trans- 
port unions to a more formal organization 
than now is envisioned. A Teamster official 
says the combine will be interested in legis- 
lation, as well as bargaining and organizing. 
“If we're going into these matters,” he adds, 
“that means we'll have to set up a research 
department. And if we’re going to have 
that, we'll have to have a per capita tax 
from each union.” 

Mr. Hoffa’s recent gains have been 
achieved in relative silence, thus avoiding 
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the uproar that greeted his proclamation of 
@ permanent conference on transportation 
unity last July. So violent was the reaction 
then—both in Congress and in the AFL- 
CctO—that Mr. Hoffa never held a heralded 
meeting of an estimated 50 union presidents 
to perfect his C.T.U. 


QUIETLY RESUMED WORKING 


Then, while the epidemic of Hoffaphobia 
died down, the persistent little Teamster 
leader started working more quietly toward 
the same goal. Just the other day, when 
he met in New York with 13 other union 
chiefs, notably bosses of dock and seamen’s 
unions, there were earnest denials that 
transportation unity was afoot. But as Mr. 
Hoffa left the meeting, one of his top aids 
whispered, ““There’s your C.T.U.,” and Jimmy 
grinned in agreement, 

The current steps toward a transport com- 
bine, however quietly and informally taken, 
seem likely sooner or later to kick up a 
storm on Capitol Hill, just as last summer's 
announcement of the original plan did— 
especially since the plan then and now in- 
cludes Mr. Bridges, leftwing leader of the 
west coast longshoremen. 

At that time Senator EasTLanp, Mississippi 
Democrat who heads the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, called such an alli- 
ance a threat to nationa)] security. Ar- 
kansas’ Democratic Senator McCLELLAN, 
chairman of the Special Senate Investigat- 
ing Committee, declared “the welding of 
Hoffa’s powers with those inherent in these 
other organizations has grave implications 
for the destiny of our national economy.” 
Chimed in GOP Representative Horrman 
from Mr. Hoffa’s. home State of Michigan: 
“If such a federation calls a strike they 
could starve us into submission in 6 days.” 

Also incensed was the AFL-CIO. Only 
months earlier it had expelled the Teamsters 
on grounds of corruption. The old AFL had 
kicked out the International Longshore- 
men's Association in 1953 as a gangster- 
dominated union and the old CIO booted 
Harry Bridges’ union in 1950 as Communist 
dominated. 

MEANY’S ORDER 


The presence of the Teamsters and the 
ILA in the group’s list of sponsors “could 
very well be the start for what you might 
call a birds-of-a-feather federation,’ Mr. 
Meany declared. What was worse, to federa- 
tion officials, was the fact that AFL-CIO 
unions—including that of Joe Curran, Na- 
tional Maritime Union president and a vice 
president of the AFL-ClO—were joining up. 
Mr. Meany and his colleagues promptly or- 
dered all federation affiliates to cancel formal 
pacts with expelled unions. 

Then something happened to brighten Mr. 
Hoffa's hopes. Last December Mr. Curran, 
of the NMU, and Mr. Hall, president of the 
rival Seafarers’ International Union, forgot a 
lengthy feud in order to promote a 4-day 
worldwide boycott by many transport unions 
of ships flying “flags of convenience.” These 
are U.S.-owned vessels sailing under flags of 
Panama, Liberia, Honduras, and Costa Rica 
to avoid high labor costs and taxes in the 
United States. Labor officials say the boy- 
cott tied up 160 vessels in 19 ports, but was 
really effective only in the United States 
where Mr. Hoffa’s Teamsters cooperated. 

More cooperation grew out of this 4-day 
effort. The following month, Mr. Hall and 
Mr. Curran signed a formal peace treaty end- 
ing their feud. Both agreed to drop law- 
suits, charges of unfair labor practices and 
other disputes. It was Mr. Hoffa who, his 
aids claim, helped bring the rivals together. 

TEAMSTERS, BRIDGES’ UNION JOIN HANDS 

Other Hoffa efforts began to bear fruit. 
On the west coast, the Teamsters and Mr. 
Bridges’ International Longshoremen & 
Warehousemen’s Union, also foes for many 
years, joined hands. They set up a perma- 
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nent committee of five members from each 
union to bring jurisdictional peace and co- 
te on common problems. 

Mr. Hoffa's chief of staff, Harold J. Gibbons, 
meanwhile went to London for conferences 
with officials of the International Transport 
Workers Federation, an organization main- 
tained by unions in 62 nations. Mr. Gib- 
bons carried assurances that the Teamsters 
would cooperate again in any new boycott of 
convenience ships. A week later, Mr. Hall 
and Mr. Curran went to London, too, to work 
on the boycott plans. It’s expected now 
that the unions will select two shipping com- 
panies as sample target’s and apply a perma- 
nent boycott. 

It was new boycott plans that drew Mr. 
Hoffa and other transport union chiefs to 
New York earlier this month. There officials 
of 14 unions set up a steering committee to 
cooperate on any problems that confront the 
participating unions. 

“Right now, it’s just the boycott,” says 
one union official who attended the meeting. 
“But.it’s easy to see what's on their minds. 
They pop up with stuff about automation 
and jurisdiction.” 

Among those at the meeting was Larry 
Long, president of the International Brother- 
hood of Longshoremen, a dock union created 
by the AFL to compete with the expelled In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association. 
Though the IBL and the ILA have been 
enemies from the start, their leaders met on 
friendly terms, and some maritime union 
Officials think a pact between them is sure 
to come. 

Mr. Long's union dominates Great Lakes 
docks, but with the opening of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway faces a possible challenge from 
the ILA. The east coast union has con- 
tracts with some employers who expect to 
move inland along the seaway. They'll bring 
ILA contracts with them, labor sources note. 
With Mr. Hoffa backing Captain Bradley’s 
ILA, the inland dock union would be hard 
pressed to hold ground. 

“Long either goes along with the new 
group, or he gets shut out,” a Teamster of- 
ficial forecasts. 

While Mr. Hoffa has been working out 
ties with sea and dock unions, he has been 
solidifying his relations with the Flight 
Engineers. When the Engineers engaged 
Eastern Air Lines in a long strike late last 
year, they found the Teamsters willing to 
post collateral for a $200,000 loan to keep 
them going. The loan has been repaid now, 
and the Flight Engineers feel deeply grate- 
ful. 

“We're not about to break with the Team- 
sters,”’ confides one Flight Engineer official. 
“We have no place else to go. The federation 
isn’t too interested in us.” 

Still unsettled is the Flight Engineer feud 
with the Air Line Pilots’ Association over 
which union gets jurisdiction over the third 
crewman in jet aircraft cabins. Engineers 
believe this fight threatens the existence 
of their union, and that the federation has 
refused to act to protect their jurisdiction. 
If the Flight Engineers should strike again 
over this issue, they believé pilots may try to 
keep the airliners flying without engineers. 

“We might need the Teamsters again,” 
says an Engineer source, recalling that truck 
union officials were prepared last December 
to halt deliveries of fuel and other supplies 
to Engineer-struck airlines. 


AID PACT STILL IN EFFECT 


Still in effect, despite AFL-CIO orders, is a 
mutual assistance pact between the Flight 
Engineers and the Teamsters; it rather 
vaguely promises aid by each union to the 
other in amy emergency. An Engineer 
source says: “The idea of further association 
with the Teamster officials predict the En- 
gineers may join the transport combine, and 
one Engineer privately agrees—even if the 
alliance includes Harry Bridges. 


August 12 


“We couldn’t say we're willing to accept 
the Teamsters but not their friends,” he 
reasons. “We have to buy the whole pack- 
age.” 

With the Flight Engineers in the trans- 
port league, it wouldn’t be necessary to get 
the pilots’ union, Mr. Hoffa’s advisers figure. 
But the Teamsters are definitely eyeing a 
dissident segment of the pilots’ union, the 
Air Line Stewards’ and Stewardesses’ As- 
sociation. At the recent convention of the 
association in Chicago, the truck union’s 
Mr. Gibbons was a convention-long observer 
and “he wasn’t there just because he likes 
pretty girls,’’ one labor official notes. 

To help entrench his strength in the air 
transport field, Mr. Hoffa is pushing a drive 
to sign up workers in and around the air- 
ports in 22 big cities. The Teamster chief 
says cir freight is about to blossom into a 
real competitor of surface shipping, and 
therefore the Teamsters can’t ignore the 
airlines. 

In February, Mr. Hoffa won his first round 
in this campaign. Pan American World Air- 
ways’ stock clerks voted nearly 2 to 1 in fa- 
vor of the Teamsters in an election con- 
ducted by the National Mediation Board. 
Teamsters thus won the right to represent 
861 Pan Am employees who handle freight 
the airline hauls. 

This still leaves the rail unions outside 
the Hoffa sphere, and one railway labor 
source insists: “Among our chiefs there 
isn’t one that would lean that way at the 
present time.” After reflecting a bit, he 
adds: “Times do change, but I just can’t 
see our people going into any transportation 
council.” 

Nonetheless, Teamsters claim economic 
necessity will force some railroad unions 
into the alliance eventually, possibly within 
2 years. According to Teamster reasoning, 
railroads must offer lower rates to compete 
with other forms of transport, notably St. 
Lawrence Seaway shipping, and so must try 
harder to keep labor costs down. That 
pressure will make railroad workers more 
interested in a broader base of bargaining 
strength, Teamsters contend. They point to 
a recent request by railroads that train 
unions accept a 15-cent hourly pay cut in 
new contracts to be negotiated by Novem- 
ber 1. The unions were expecting to win 
12-percent wage increases. 

It’s worth noting, too, that the railroad 
unions’ total membership has been declining 
in recent years. And railroads are gradually 
diversifying into other forms of transporta- 
tion, notably trucking and pipeline opera- 
tions, in which nonrail unions have long 
since staked out jurisdictional claims. As a 
possible basis for coalition, the Teamsters 
already negotiate with many of the same 
employers that railroad brotherhoods deal 
with; the Hoffa union represents drivers for 
the trucking subsidiaries of the Santa Fe, 
New York Central, and Pennsylvania rail- 
roads, to name just a few. 

How will George Meany and the AFL-CIO 
react to the developing transport combine? 
Some transportation unionists argue it 
doesn’t make any difference what the federa- 
tion says now. Some unions with Teamster 
pacts ignored last summer’s AFL-CIO edict 
to cancel them, they say, and the federa- 
tion hasn’t done anything more about it. 
Joe Curran, whose participation in Mr. 
Hoffa’s CTU prompted the federation order, 
is still consorting with Teamsters. And now 
he’s been joined by Mr. Hall, who is presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO Maritime Trades De- 
partment, as well as president of his own 
Seafarers’ Union. ‘So far, this fraternization, 
with banished unions hasn’t brought any 
new blast from Mr. Meany. 

On the other hand, Mr. Meany made such 
a point of outlawing pacts with expelled 
unions that he can hardly ignore these new 
developments, some federation officials say. 
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The issue undoubtedly will come up at the 
next AFL-CIO executive council meeting in 
Washington, May 18. At that time, too, the 
council may consider whether to readmit the 
expelled ILA. If the longshore union is wel- 
comed back, after trafficking with Mr. Hoffa, 
it would be taken as a sign that the AFL- 
CIO no longer objects to such behavior. ~ 





Congressman Philbin and the Polish 
Cause 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, last 
month my good friend, Francis Mleczko 
of Webster, Mass., gave a courageous and 
forceful speech on the Polish cause over 
Radio Station WESO in Southbridge, 
Mass. 

In his eloquent remarks, Mr. Mleczko 
touched upon my humble efforts over the 
years in behalf of the gallant Polish 
people and their fight for freedom and 
liberation. I am indeed thankful to him. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I include the 
text of Mr. Mleczko’s address over WESO 
on June 7, 1959. 

The material follows: 

CONGRESSMAN PHILBIN AND THE POLISH CAUSE 


Ignace Paderewski, the excellent Polish 
statesman and world renowed pianist, with 
his political wisdom and with his enchant- 
ing music, exerted tremendous influence on 
President Woodrow Wilson during First 
World War and also after its conclusion. 
Under the influence of Paderewski’s music, 
President Woodrow - Wilson constantly 
pondered in his mind the Polish villages and 
cities, which were drowning in tears and 
blood under the burden of years of bond- 
age, devastated with sword and fire by their 
greedy and Selfish neighbors: Prussia, Aus- 
tria, and Russia. 

Sensitive of human plight, President 
Woodrow Wilson, a statesman with a just 
and noble heart, learned about the country 
of our forefathers and grandfathers, and, 
when the time of decision arrived, he gave 
his friend Paderewski and his countrymen 
the greatest of all gifts: Poland—free and 
independent Poland. He guaranteed the 
freedom and independence of Poland in the 
Versailles Treaty in the famous 13th para- 
graph reintroducing Poland into the inter- 
national arena after well over 100 years of 
bondage. President Woodrow Wilson be- 
came the idol of the Polish people. Faith 
in historical justice and the deep confidence 
that all evil someday will find its end, 
finally triumphed. Every Polish child of 
school age had a great admiration for the 
American Nation and everlasting esteem and 
honor for its great and noble President. 
President Woodrow Wilson had occasion to 
visit the capital of Poland, Warsaw. The 
result of his visit was material help and 
food from the United States of America so 
vital to Poland’s continued existence in the 
world of free nations. 

After 20 years of fantastic rehabilitation, 
the young Polish state once again was sub- 
jected to humiliation by the same greedy 
and selfish neighbors, Germany and Russia. 
In 1939 Poland was again crucified and 
ferocious ravens tore her flesh swiftly even 
as her last breath of life was ebbing. 
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The epic of the tortured Polish nation 
immensely impressed President Roosevelt. 
President Roosevelt, in his manifesto calling 
for mobilization of all powers against Teu- 
tonic tyranny and barbarism, declared Po- 
land the inspiration of all nations and as- 
serted that such a nation cannot perish. 
Unfortunately, after a few years the greatest 
drama, the greatest tragedy in world history 
took place. The same President, for reasons, 
which only history will read, either under 
the burden of his sickness or under the in- 
fluence of his ill-advised White House staff, 
failed to realize the greed and rapacity of 
Stalin and, disregarding the fact that the 
Polish soldiers fought valiantly in all sec- 
tions of the front, allowed Poland to be 
seized once again by the Red communistic 
hand of Stalin. 

Therefore, we are looking today to the 
friends devoted to Poland, friends who could 
achieve an insight into her situation as well 
as into the situation of other countries in 
Europe, similarly occupied by Russia, and 
who could in the right moment follow the 
example of President Woodrow Wilson. 

Our researchers are at.constant work. We 
scrutinize every word spoken in defense of 
Poland by individual Senators and Congress- 
men. 

With pleasure we state that among the 
proven and warm friends of Poland we can 
rely on our Congressman from Massachusetts, 
Puitip J. PHILBIN. 

Congressman PHILBIN, well known from 
numerous movements in the Polish cause 
during World War II, does not stop his work 
for Poland’s welfare and on every possible 
occasion gives deep understanding of the ex- 
ceptional situation in which the Polish na- 
tion now exists. What is more, he sees clear- 
ly the injustices which the Allies have done 
to their truest and most faithful partner. 


During the past few weeks, Congressman 
PHILBIN asserted himself honorably on two 
occasions on the floor of Congress for the 
Polish cause. 


By*his speech in the House of Representa- 
tives he saved from deportation 60 Polish 
sailors who, 4 years ago, escaped from a 
Polish ship to Fo: mosa and then found asy- 
lum in United Stutes of America. This year 
all these seamen were notified about pending 
deportation to Poland because of the pres- 
ent progressive improvement in the general 
situation, because of the so-called commu- 
nistic thaw in Poland after October 1956. 

Congressman PHILBIN, as an experienced 
statesman, demonstrated in his speech the 
communistic government imposed upon Po- 
land, upon the Polish people known for their 
love of peace. In that speech he pointed out 
that the individual living conditions in Po- 
land are deteriorating from day to day, con- 
trary to the news spread by false propaganda. 
Individual rights, which are so jealously 
guarded here by the Constitution are there 
brutally and ruthlessly trodded upon. Here 
the highest law is the Constitution; over 
there the law of the mailed fist. He recalled 
among other things: (1) The recent unprec- 
edented raid on Jasna Gora, the monastery 
of the Pauline Fathers in Czestochowa, (2) 
the ban to distribute by church auspices: the 
gift packages received from America from'the 
National Catholic Welfare Council, (3) the 
removal of crucifixes from schools and pub- 
lic buildings, (4) the suppression of rights 
of speech and press, 

As a truly great friend of Poland, Con- 
gressman PHILBIN concluded his remarks 
with a unusually strong appeal to the 
President of the United States of America 
and to the Government to abandon threats 
and proceedings about deportation of the 
Polish sailors and to continue the principle 
of offering asylum for the brave and unfortu- 
nate people of oppressed nations. 

The day May 18 is a great day for all 
Poles scattered all over the world. It is a 
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day on which the Polish soldier conquered 
the seemingly unconquerable German for- 
tress on Monte Cassino in Italy 15 years 
ago. Congressman Puiisrin kept that in 
mind, too. On that day he delivered a flam- 
ing speech in the House of Representatives. 
He reminded all Congressmen that, thanks 
to the sacrifices of the Polish soldier, the 
final victory over the Germans was accel- 
erated, but Poland herself went from one 
bondage to another. 

Congressman Pursin in his daily work 
helps individual Poles in an apparent and 
friendly way. A wise philosopher says: “The 
friend in need is the friend indeed.” Con- 
gressman PuHiuprn has proved to be a true 
friend, indeed. Moreover, his frequent ef- 
forts in the Polish cause encourage us to feel 
that Congressman PuHurusin, like President 
Woodrow Wilson, in his nobility and right- 
eousness, has before his eyes the vision of a 
free and independent Poland. 

May the Almighty God bestow upon him 
health and give him inspiration in his val- 
iant fight for the righteous cause of Poland. 

May God grant him wisdom and courage 
so that he may continue in his efforts to 
curb these cruel injustices against God and 
humanity. 





National Library Week Activities in New 
Hampshire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
the summary of the National Library 
Week activities in New Hampshire, com- 
piled by Dr. William R. Lansberg, execu- 
tive director: 

NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK IN NEw HAMPSHIRE 
(By William R. Lansberg, executive director) 


New Hampshire, which opened the first 
free public library in the Nation at Peter- 
borough in April 1833, can well be proud of 
the many varied activities which marked the 
State’s observance of National Library Week 
in April 1959. 

Statewide planning for National Library 
Week in New Hampshire was developed by a 
State committee of over 60 members under 
the chairmanship of Edward J. Gallagher, 
editor of the Laconia Evening Citizen. This 
writer served the committee as executive 
director. Cochairmen of the important local 
activities committee were William T. Weitzel, 
librarian of the Manchester Public Library, 
and Siri Andrews, librarian of the Concord 
Public Library; chairman of the statewide 
special events committee was Raymond T. 
Holden, North Newport author, poet, critic, 
and 1958 NLW State committee chairman; 
Emil W. Allen, Jr., assistant State librarian, 
served as chairman of the statewide promo- 
tion committee. 

To encourage local participation in New 
Hampshire, the State committee planned a 
contest which we believe will prove to be one 
of the most unusual NLW devices used in 
any of the 50 States. A special award of a 
complete set of the “Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana” and other prizes were to be presented 
to the New Hampshire libraries, large or 
small, which put on the most original observ- 
ances of National Library Week. As the 
week of April 12-18 approached, reports in- 
dicated that many libraries in the State had 
become somewhat secretive about their 
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plans, in order to insure protection for their 
entry in the most original contest. 

We want to say a word about *hree other 
activities sponsored by the State committee. 

Walt Kelly, creator of “Pogo,” contributed 
a special “Pogo” cartoon to help carry the 
National Library Week message “Wake Up 
and Read” to all Americans in every walk 
of life. Twenty thousand copies of the 
“Pogo” leaflet were printed and distributed 
in New Hampshire—in restaurants, super- 
markets, and libraries. 

The week before National Library Week, 
Robert S. Monahan, a member of the Han- 
over delegation in the State house of repre- 
sentatives, offered a joint resolution to the 
New Hampshire Legislature, which was passed 
unanimously on a voice vote. 

In addition to the joint resolution of the 
State legislature Governor Powell himself 
wrote a National Library Week proclama- 
tion 

We have already described the planning 
behind the contest for the most original ob- 
servances of National Library Week by New 
Hampshire libraries. Encouraged by the 
contest, more libraries participated this year 
than in 1958. We received excellent coverage 
on New Hampshire activities in the press and 
on radio and TV. 

To select only a few from the great number 
and variety of New Hampshire programs, 
special library events included plays by pup- 
pets for moppets and a panel discussion on 
“The Arts” for parents at the Concord Pub- 
lic Library; the Bedford Library showed 
townspeople its newly redecorated quarters; 
a hobby show was scheduled at Rumney, 
featuring afghans, paintings, decorated 
cakes, jewelry, and lampshades, all tied in 
with books on these subject; Pease Air Force 
Base in Portsmouth, like many other New 
Hampshire libraries, held open house all week 
long; the Laconia Library called attention to 
its outstanding collection of Indian artifacts 
with exhibits and a talk by Solon Colby, of 
Meredith: Baker Library at Dartmouth Col- 
lege held a book sale during the week, and 
displayed two exhibits: “Notable Books of 
1958” and “Notable Recent Acquisitions.” 

One of the most original observances of 
National Library Week occurred in March 
at Bow, where the library put on its Library 
Week show a month early at town meeting 
time with a special display for voters in the 
new Community Building. Mrs. Harold W. 
Howe, the librarian, reported many new cus- 
tomers in the library as a direct result. 
There was also a benefit to tempers during 
town meeting: the books gave voters a chance 
to browse—and cool off—between items in 
the. warrant. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE’S MOST ORIGINAL CONTEST 


More than 100 New Hampshire libraries 
put on special programs for National Library 
Week; 40 of these libraries submitted en- 
tries in the contest for the most original ob- 
servances of National Library Week by New 
Hampshire libraries. The judges agreed that 
® wonderful job was done by all, making it 
most difficult to pick the winners. 

Judging the contest was a committee un- 
der the chairmanship of Miss Shirley Bar- 
ker, author, of Derry. Other members in- 
cluded Mrs, Joseph F. Culick, president of 
the New Hampshire Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Miss Mary C. MacNeil, vice president 
of the Business and Professional Women’s 
Ciubs of New Hampshire; and William R. 
Lansberg, director of acquisitions at the 
Dartmouth College Library and executive 
director of National Library Week in New 
Hampshire. 

Four prizes were awarded as a highlight 
‘the annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Library Trustees Association in Con- 


30. 
The grand prize for the most 


program judged from every went to 
Marlboro. The judges felt that, considering 
the size of the community (population 
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1,561) and the resources with which the li- 


brary had to work, this was a most worthy - 


winner. As we have already mentioned, the 
grand prize consisted of a complete set of 
the “Encyclopedia Americana,” presented by 
the publisher. 

The prize awarded to the New Hampshire 
rural library with the most outstanding pro- 
gram during National Library Week was pre- 
sented to Wilmot (population 380). This 
prize, which was presented by the State 
librarian, consisted of three books to be se- 
lected by the winning library. 

The library having the most outstanding 
program for children was also a small town— 
Gilsum (population 568). Their prize, three 
“Landmark” books, was presented by the 
judges. The Gilsum entry in the National 
Library Week contest opened as follows: 
“The week’s challenge to ‘Wake Up and 
Read’ did not catch Gilsum trustees nap- 
ping.” 

Winner of the contest for the city library 
having the most outstanding program for 
National Library Week was Concord. The 
prize, presented by the New Hampshire 
Library Association, included the following 
volumes: “American Panorama” edited by 
Eric Larrabee; “A Passion for Books,” by 
Lawrence Clark Powell; and the magnificent 
novel “Islandia,” by Austin Tappan Wright, 
a native of Hanover. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


On the second day of National Library 
Week, Monday, April 13, we received the fol- 
lowing telegram from national headquarters 
in New York: 

“Second National Library Week has made 
good start in New York with press, radio, 
and TV support. Steering committee would 
appreciate having by return wire your own 
brief report of your library week. Include 
comments on press coverage and community 
activities. 

“Thanks and best wishes.” 

Being an economical New Englander, we 
replied by night letter as follows: 

“New Hampshire observance includes proc- 
lamation written by Governor, joint resolu- 
tion passed by State legislature, contest for 
most original observances by New Hampshire 
libraries. More libraries participating, ex- 
cellent press, radio, and television coverage. 
Practically complete coverage in State pub- 
lications of civic, fraternal, religious, and 
other groups through representation on large 
State committee. All kinds of library pro- 
grams being presented, probably topped by 
speech in French on De Gaulle and the new 
France by Baron Charles De Pampelonne, 
French consul general in Boston, at Nashua 
public library next Thursday evening.” 

A week later we received this reply: 

“Thanks for splendid news in your wire 
last week cohcerning Library Week success 
in New Hampshire. Congratulations on va- 
riety and extent of program, the total pic- 
ture looks bigger and better than ever. 

“EMERSON GREENAWAY, 
“President, American Library Association. 
“Witney Nortu Seymour, 

“Chairman, National Book Committee.” | 

About the same time, we received this let- 
ter f the national director of NLW: 

“Dear Brut: Well, I take my hat off to you 
up in New Hampshire. This is darn good 
work. I am impressed with what the house 
of representatives did and your use of 
‘Pogo’ material is excellent. All in all, you 
have done a very sound job indeed. Our 
sincere congratulations. 

y; 
“JOHN 8S. RoBLING, 
“Director, Nation1l Library Week. 

“P.S.—How many ‘Pogo’ booklets did you 
print? I had not heard about your contest 
for the most original observances. This is a 
new idea indeed. Let us know the results. 
Perhaps we can use this in our handbook for 
1960.” 


August 12 


Finally, a month after National Library 
Week, we received the following note, also 
from John 8S. Robling: ~— 

“Cheers and congratulations to you for the 
wonderful material on your most original 
contest. I hope very much that what you 
did there this year can become a national 
pattern, and we intend to use this story in 
the national report.” 





Additional Cleveland Views on 
Khrushchev Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nouncement of Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev’s impending visit to the United 
States has evoked varied reactions in the 
city of Cleveland, as indeed has been the 
case throughout the country. On the 
one hand the hope is expressed that his 
visit may lead to a reduction in cold war 
tensions between our two nations, while 
the other view suggests that nothing 
more than Communist propaganda pur- 
poses will be served by the invitation. 

The wide divergence of opinion rela- 
tive to Mr. Khrushchev’s approaching 
visit is well reflected in the editorial 
comment of Cleveland newspapers. So 
that the officials charged with the re- 
sponsibility for arranging his itinerary 
may give consideration to all published 
viewpoints, I include the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer editorial of August 4 and 
the Cleveland Press editorial of August 
5 with my remarks: 

[From the Cleveland Press, Aug. 5, 1959] 

SHow Him THE WorKS 


The major objective of Americans during 
the forthcoming visit of Nikita Khrushchev 
should be that he see as much of the United 
States as possible. We should not be too 
finicky about what he sees—as long as it is a 
great deal of the tremendous variety that 
adds up to U.S.A, 

Those of us who have been traveling about 
this country recently, on business or vaca- 
tion, return to our desks tremendously im- 
pressed with this land and its people—its 
wealth and richness, its strentgh and vital- 
ity, its growth and change. 

This is reflected in myriad ways—by the 
great superhighway developments, by the 
mushrooming of huge suburban shopping 
areas, by the number of new schools, 
churches, and other public buildings—not to 
mention uncountable new factories and 
residences. 

Seeing them will help Khrushchev esti- 
mate how quickly he can match and surpass 
the Americans. 

He should get a good picture of the Ameri- 
can standard of living and our great desire 
not to have it destroyed by war or subversion. 

And, lest he miscalculate American 
strength he should have a chance to inspect 
the nonsecret aspects of our Military Estab- 
lishment. 

Among the places Khrushchev should see 
if his tour of the country is to be complete, 
is Cleveland. 

Cleveland typifies so much of the strength 
of America—vast productive capacity, rich 
cultural resources, and people of countless 
nationality backgrounds working and living 
together. 
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Naturally, to Clevelanders who fied the 
Iron Curtain countries, or who still have rel- 
atives living unhappily beyond the curtain, 
he will not be a welcome visitor. 

He typifies the iron hand which still grips 
the great nations of central Europe, and the 
attitude of these folks is understandable. 

But they should remember that the most 
realistic hope for these nations to shed the 
yoke of Russian domination is an easing of 
the terrible tensions in the world. 

It was the hope of easing these tensions 
that led President Eisenhower to agree to 
this exchange of visits. 

Thus no one should place obstacles in the 
way of gaining the greatest possible benefits 
from Khrushchev’s tour. 

And the greatest benefits will come only 
if he sees as much as possible of this vast 
and busy country. 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Aug. 4, 
1959] 


EHRUSHCHEV To SEE AMERICA 


The highest possible official person-to-per- 
son exchange was initiated yesterday when 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower invited 
Prime Minister Nikita Khrushchev of the 
Soviet Union to visit Washington for in- 
formal discussions of world issues and to tour 
the: United States next month. 

Sometime this fall President Eisenhower 
will return the call and visit the Soviet 
Union. At the same time, in announcing 
Khrushchev’s coming, the Chief Executive 
revealed his plan to call personally on Prime 
Minister Macmillan of Britain, President de 
Gaulle of France, and Chancellor Adenauer 
of West Germany before the Russian arrives. 

This exchange could be one of the most 
momentous historical developments of our 
time. 

Khrushchev has long made known his de- 
sire to visit America. Yesterday’s formal in- 
vitation was accepted with alacrity. The 
trip has long been under consideration. Be- 
fore he left on his Russian visit Vice Presi- 
dent Ricuarp M. Nrxon knew the invitation 
was pending. The whole proposal was start- 
ed by the President weeks ago. It is a 
brave and forthright gesture to mollify the 
stresses and strains in Russo-American re- 
lations. There is talk that it might even 
lead to a formal summit conference despite 
the failure of Geneva, although at his special 
press conference the Chief Executive brushed 
aside a question on that point as premature. 

Khrushchev’s desire to visit the New 
World will open up a new world to him in 
more than the geographic sense. In their 
televised discussion the Russian chief told 
Nixon he knew nothing about communism. 
This was not true. Nixon knows and under- 
stands a great deal about the political ideol- 
ogy of the Russians and their followers. But 
it has long been evident from the statements 
made by Khrushchev that he really knows 
nothing about American capitalism. His 
notions appear to have been taken out of 
Karl Marx’s book, more than a century out of 
date, and from the mythological propaganda 
of the Communist Party. : 

His appetite to see America for himself was 
whetted by the reports brought back by 
Mikoyan and Kozlov. Now he will get the 
opportunity. 

For 2 or 3 days Khrushchev will be enter- 
tained in Washington. He will have in- 
formal talks with the President that in no 
way will be construed as negotiation. Then 
for 10 days the Russian visitor will be taken 
around the country. Frankly we hope that 
they will be the 10 days that shook Khru- 
shchev. He should, being an intelligent and 
observant man, be divested of some of his 
silly preconceptions. He should get a new 
picture of American living standards and at- 
titudes, of this country’s productive power 
and the virility of the caiptalism he so lightly 
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downgrades. To translate and paraphrase a 
famous Latin saying, we hope he will come 
and see and be conquered. 

Certainly this exchange means that the 
Berlin crisis wil be shelved, at least for a 
while. It means that the President, who had 
met Khrushchev only casually at the sum- 
mit conference in 1955, will be able better 
to take the measure of the man and get over 
some points that it is only in his power to 
do. If Khrushchev is unimpressed nothing 
has been lost from the American viewpoint. 
If he comprehends what he sees a new and 
possibly constructive turn may be given to 
East-West relations. 





Contentious Concept 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, implicit, 
but not mentioned in the current labor 
debate on labor reform legislation, is the 
struggle that has been long going on 
within labor unions between labor 
leaders and the union members them- 
selves. 


I believe local unions should have con- 
trol of their own affairs, not as sub- 
ordinates to the national union which 
dictates and activates. My bill, H.R. 
8003, places unions under antitrust law 
provided the protection needed by local 
unions and union members from their 
own dictatorial leaders. Naturally this 
will be strenuously opposed by these 
national leaders. Nevertheless, I believe 
union members deserve this protection. 
Otherwise, they will have little, if any, 
voice in their own union affairs. 

An interesting study by Robert D. 
Novak entitled “Contentious Concept: 
AFL-CIO Fights the Idea Government 
Must Guard . Workers From Union 
Leaders,” I found authoritative and ex- 
planatory of the situation now existing 
within labor unions and I submit it for 
the Recorp for others interested in this 
controversial matter: 

CONTENTIOUS CONCEPT: AFL-CIO FIGHTS THE 
IpEA GOVERNMENT Must GUARD WORKERS 
FroM UNION LEADERS 

(By Robert D. Novak) 

WaSHINGTON.—In its struggle against the 
Senate-passed Kennedy labor reform bill, 
organized -labor is battling a concept rather 
than anything tangible which would cripple 
its power. 

It is opposing the concept that the Gov- 
ernment must intervene to protect the 
worker from the union just as the union 
once intervened to protect the worker from 
the employer. After gradually picking up 
momentum over the past 10 years, this con- 
cept is now the focal point of labor legis- 
lation. 

That is why the AFL-CIO has concentrated 
its heaviest fire against the bill of rights for 
union members added to the Kennedy bill 
on the Senate floor. This attempts to safe- 
guard the rights of rank-and-file union mem- 
bers, and, as such, affects the relationship 
between a union and its members to a far 
greater extent that existing laws. 
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No longer is this struggle merely a matter 
of determining the balance between union 
power and employer power. It is also now a 
struggle between the power of union leader- 
ship and the power of union membership. 
And it is just such a theoretical separation 
of leadership and membership that makes 
the bill of rights unpalatable to labor lead- 
ers. 








OLD ALINEMENT 


Furthermore, the fact that the bill of rights 
was approved by the most liberal Senate 
since New Deal days shows that the old 
liberal versus conservative alinement on 
labor matters is no longer totally. valid. 
Liberals who back labor on everything else 
oppose it on the matter of guaranteeing 
rights for union members. 

These liberals, and conservatives as well, 
believe such protection is needed because of 
the power amassed by labor chiefs in this 
generation—partly through the aid of 
Triendly Federal legislation. More important, 
they believe that unions can no longer be 
called voluntary organizations because of 
widespread union shop agreements which 
require union membership of empioyees. On 
the other hand, labor leaders fear that this 
trend might lead to the dreaded creation of 
a two-party system within unions. 


The Kennedy bill’s seemingly innocuous 
bill of rights asserts equal political rights 
within unions for all members, freedom of 
speech and assembly, freedom from arbi- 
trary dues and assessments, protection of the 
union member’s rights to sue, and safeguards 
against improper disciplinary action. A 
union member could go to court to protect 
these rights. Violation could bring a jail 
sentence for the offending union official. 

Although organized labor claims that these 
provisions would hamstring union operations 
and breed an epidemic of lawsuits, most 
lawyers believe that the bill of rights would 
not infringe on union power very much. A 
watered-down version, substituted for an 
earlier proposal of Arkansas’ Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN, provides several safety hatches for 
unions. 

The freedom of speech guarantee, for ex- 
ample, is modified by a provision that unions 
may enforce reasonable rules in conducting 
union meetings. Furthermore, a proposal 
that the Secretary of Labor be empowered 
to go to court to enforce these rights was 
rejected, leaving the burden to individual 
union members who probably would hesitate 
before going to the time and expense of legal 
action. 

Clearly, then, labor is battling most of all 
symbolic intrusion into what it considers as 
its private domain. AFL-CIO President 
George Meany told a House Labor subcom- 
mittee: “* * * it is one thing to include 
such rights and safeguards in a union’s con- 
stitution * * * and quite another thing to 
incorporate them into a Federal statute.” In 
other words, the duty to protect workers’ 
rights lies with the union itself, 

The Meany statement is strikingly remi- 
niscent of the more flamboyant words of 
George F. Baer, one of the anthracite op- 
erators at the time of the great 1902 coal 
strike: “The rights and interests of the 
laboring man will be protected and cared 
for, not by labor agitators, but by the 
Christian men to whom God in His infinite 
wisdom has given the control of the prop- 
erty interests of the country.” In other 
words, the duty to protect the workers’ in- 
terests lies with the employer, not the union. 

BALANCE OF POWER 

Mr. Baer’s philosophy, widely shared by 
employers of his day, was all but obliterated 
by such legislation of the early 1930’s as the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act barring antiunion in- 
junctions and the Wagner Act requiring 
recognition of unions. It was not until pas- 
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sage of the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947 that a 
desire for additional laws protecting union 
members from their officers became appar- 
ent. 

Basically, Taft-Hartley was an attempt to 
alter the balance of labor-management 
power in favor of management; it provided 
some safeguards for the worker, but this was 
a byproduct, not the main goal. Even then, 
however, the House version of the bill con- 
tained a bill of rights, later stripped from the 
measure by the Senate. Democratic Senator 
Kenwepy, of Massachusetts, now the chief 
sponsor of labor legislation but then a young 
House Member, declared that something 
should be done about “democratizing elec- 
tion procedures and administration” though 
he opposed the House bill. . 

The movement for Federal protection of 
union members as an issue separate from 
the struggle between labor and management 
did not shift into high gear until the Senate’s 
McClellan committee began its invéstigation 
of union abuses in 1957. In some ways, the 
flood of mail from rank-and-file unionists 
complaining about their leaders was more of 
an eye-opener than the testimony in open 
session. 

Labor leaders call the entire drive.a cyni- 
cal attempt by ultra-conservative employers 
to destroy unions by acting as protectors of 
the workers. “This is no more than a try to 
split workers from the union leaders,” con- 
tends Democratic Senator McNamara, of 
Michigan, one of labor’s stanchest friends 
in Congress. 

Actually, many employers are lukewarm 
about the bill of rights. They are far more 
concerned about stricter curbs against pick- 
eting and the secondary boycott technique 
by which a union pressures a neutral em- 
ployer into ceasing business with a strike- 
bound employer—issues that fit into the old 
labor versus management power struggle. 
Moreover, some industrialists privately op- 
pose the bill of rights concept on the ground 
that it might weaken union stability and 
make workers less tractable, leading perhaps 
to unauthorized strikes. 

Backers of the bill of rights, who fear 
too much public employer support as a kiss 
of political death, are delighted by this. They 
have been so anxious to keep management 
out of this fight that a provision of the bill 
of rights bars a union member from bor- 
rowing money from an interested employer 
to go to court against the union leadership. 

The support of the protection of union 
members’ rights comes in large part from 
the liberal intelligentsia, once so firmly allied 
with the labor chieftains but gradually drift- 
ing away since the end of World War II. 

This disaffection is typified by a 1957 Fund 
for the Republic pamphlet written by Clark 
Kerr, chancellor of the University of Cali- 
fornia and a prominent labor economist. 
Dr. Kerr declared: “It is said, by some, that 
only the unions can scrutinize themselves: 
that it is not the proper business of anybody 
else * * * the corporations said this once, 
too, and they were scrutinized. And the 
unions will be, too.” 

Archibald Cox, Harvard law professor and 
Senator Kenwepy’s labor braintruster, told 
Congress last year that Government should 
imsure internal union democracy. “The Gov- 
ernment has this duty because labor unions 
enjoy their present power by virtue of Fed- 
eral statutes,” he declared. 

This philosophy has wide adherence among 
liberal Democratic Senators; the views of 
Mr. McNamara are the exception rather than 
the rule in the Senate. In the House, the 
sentiment is much weaker. Congressmen 
from heavy industrial districts are backing 
the AFL-CIO stand to the letter. Signifi- 
cantiy, most students of Congress believe 
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NEED FOR REGULATION 


Even liberal lawmakers who see the need 
for Federal regulation have a dilemma. They 
fear any intervention in internal union af- 
fairs may weaken labor’s power somewhat, 
though the effect of the current bill of rights 
would be minimal. Consequently, these lib- 
erals worry about the prospect of unwittingly 
bolstering employer power every time they 
strengthen safeguards for rank-and-file 
unionists. 

One solution they see to the dilemma 
would be grants of more economic advan- 
tages for unions as compensation for weak- 
ening their monolithic internal structure. 
To some extent, this has been done in the 
Kennedy bill with the addition of union- 
desired changed in the Taft-Hartley law, 
such as one giving strikers the right to vote 
in union recognition elections even though 
they have been displaced on the job by non- 
more in the nature of an attempt to gain 
union workers. But these sweeteners were 
more in the nature of an attempt to gain 
labor’s support for the bill than any con- 
scious attempt to maintain the current la- 
bor-management power ba'ance. 

To be sure, the movement to insure in- 
ternal union democracy has not totally ob- 
scured the now-familiar legislative struggle 
between labor and management. The AFL- 
CIO opposes the Kennedy bill because of 
provisions in the latter field, such as mild 
limitations of picketing, as well as because 
of the bill of rights. 

But no startling changes that would dras- 
tically alter the current labor-mangement 
balance are now very likely—aside, possibly, 
from some stiffer curbs eventually in the 
picketing and secondary boycott fields. The 
widely voiced ‘plea by employers to place 
unions under the antitrust laws probably 
will go unheeded. 

The significant legislation in years to 
come probably will fall in a different field. 
If no bill of rights is passed by this Con- 
gress, the issue will be renewed next year. 


If it does pass, more stringent regulations. 


will be offered some time in the future. 
“The unions are simply going to have to ac- 
cept it. After all, they’re public utilities,” 
asserts an Eastern liberal Democratic Sena- 
tor. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
employers retreated from Mr. Baer’s philos- 
ophy only after three decades of turmoil and 
violence. It cannot be expected that labor’s 
retreat from the philosophy expressed to the 
House subcommittee by Mr. Meany will be 
any more graceful. 





A Formula for Reliability 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend, John D. Paulers, director of pub- 
lic relations at the Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp., has forwarded me two ar- 
ticles from Missiles and Rockets maga- 
zine, which I believe should be called to 
the attention of my colleagues in Con- 
gress and the good people of America: 
Pmst Tutncs Fmstr: A Formvuta ror Rexi- 

aBILIry—AN EXPERT Deceres Our Mis- 

PLACED EMPHASIS ON PERFECTING ASSEMBLIES 

aND Urores Priorniry ror MATERIALS 

(By John N. Dick, colonel USAF, retired) 
WasHINncTron.—A new word has made its 


the Senate has been better attuned to public. way to the top of the vocabulary of modern 


opinion than the House in recent years. 


weapon systems—the word “reliability.” 
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The concept of reliabjlity as applied to mil- 
itary materiel is not néw, of course, but with 
the coming of everyday missile firing and the 
approach of manned space travel, the word 
has assumed new importance. Contributing 
to awareness of the vital importance of com- 
ponent reliability have been: 

Serious and substantial failures of critical 
aircraft, rocket and missile missions, includ- 
ing some repeated failures of missiles con- 
sidered to be operational. 

Recognition that the failure of one small 
and perhaps inexpensive part can abort a 
mission costing millions of dollars. 

The tremendously high costs of modern 
systems and equipment, including both 4as- 
tronomical initial cost and continuing high 
costs of maintenance. 

Recognition of the necessity for reliability 
goes beyond the military, of course. Intense 
national interest has developed as a result of 
some spectacular and highly publicized mis- 
sile failures, dnd as a natural byproduct of 
the international race in space travel. As 
a result of this interest, accompanied by 
some concern and doubt as to our scientific 
and production capabilities, Congress has 
looked into these areas. 

As their awareness of the critical nature.of 
component reliability has grown, military 
materials suppliers have come to recognize 
reliability as a functional responsibility of 
organization. 

Although reliability problems have been 
better defined and some praiseworthy ef- 
forts made to solve them, on the whole these 
efforts have been too sophisticated for com- 
plete success. The basic flaw is that the 
primary effort to insure reliability is ap- 
plied at the wrong end of the complex 
weapons system program. Too much engi- 
neering time and attention have been de- 
voted to perfecting an assembly of com- 
plicated components, and not enough to per- 
fecting individual parts and—even more 
important—the basic materials themselves. 

How effective is it to require 100 percent 
testing of component parts for reliability 
without fully appreciating and perfecting 
the specifications of the basic materials from 
which they are produced? 

Misplaced emphasis: Because of - the 
knowledge, ability, and experience of top- 
flight aeronautical designers, the emphasis 
in missile design has been on sophisticated 
performance of very complex systems; not 
enough attention has been given to develop- 
ment of materials capable of such perform- 
ance, A byproduct of this misplaced em- 
phasis is that much research and develop- 
ment effort is expended not in the labora- 
tory but on the shop or factory floor—the 
least efficient and most expensive place for 
research and development. 

Despite the excellent technical advice and 
assistance which commercial suppliers can 
provide the military in areas of metals, 
ceramics, chemicals, and other materials and 
services, the systems designer and operator 
often have the impression that they must 
work only with whatever materials are in 
being. Except in the laboratories of some 
progressive suppliers, the concept of vigorous 
and thorough basic research and develop- 
ment of new materials, designed for specific 
and exacting performance requirements, is 
not well established. The resultant “fire- 
fighting” system of stamping out weaknesses 
and “crash programs” directed at trouble- 
some areas boost materials costs and sub- 
tract from the overall quality which could 
be obtained with available funds, 

If a broad solution to the problem is to be 
found, thinking about defense will 
have to be reoriented. Basic research will 
be required to get a better perspective on 
the systems of the future. 

Present and future: Immediate solutions 
to the practical problems of reliability will 
demand more attention (and surely more 
funds) for: 
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More thorough study of the materials now 
in use in systems and components. 

Determination of their strengths and 
weaknesses, their full capabilities and their 
shortcomings. 

Determination of the precise qualities re- 
quired to make the materials more useful 
and the systems more reliable. 

Determination of which materials are 
most likely to succeed as hardware and fuel 
in the space age. 

An aggressive research program in those 
most likely to succeed, flexible enough to 
change-direction and emphasis in the future. 

Future solutions will require: 

Constant review of weapons and defense 
systems—those in being, those in design and 
even those that are just a wild gleam in 
some designer’s eye. 

Determination of extreme requirements of 
environment, involving temperature, stress, 
erosion, corrosion, radiation, shock, friction, 
acoustical elements, and expectable life of 
materials. 

Continuous review of all known materials 
which show promise of resolving any of the 
problems raised by these environmental 
factors. Major research effort should be ap- 
plied in this direction. 

A wedding of materials research with 
fabrication research in order to achieve max- 
imum results in both areas. 

Prospecting for new areas of materials re- 
search, keeping uppermost in mind the en- 
vironmental problems and the directors of 
progress indicated by accomplished research. 

By putting first things first, by reorienting 
our thinking to give a high priority to basic 
materials research, we should eventuall, 
make it possible for the systems designer to 
specify his materials requirements and fabri- 
cation methods, and incorporate these 
tailormade materials into his gimmick of 
tomorrow with a much higher degree of re- 
liability than he can achieve today. 


COMPONENTS RELIABILITY: WHAT’s NEEDED? 
(By Don Perry) 

The velocity of change in the exploding 
fields of missiles and their related .tech- 
nology is so great that each day’s. effort 
brings new concepts, new designs, and new 
developments. 

Still there apparently néver seems to be 
a lack of such choice phrases as: “Let’s ad- 
vance the state-of-the-art,” or “we have to 
beat them to” and you name the astronau- 
tical position), etc. 

This is all well and good because this 
Nation advances when there’s a sense of 
urgency in the prodding. But it occurs that 
there’s still lethargy in one important area; 
components reliability. ; 

On page 14 of this issue of Missiles and 
Research, a guest writer makes the point 
that “too much engineering time and at- 
tention has been devoted to perfecting an 
assembly of complicated components, and 
not enuogh to perfecting individual parts 
and—even more important—the basic ma- 
terials themselves.” He says that a by- 
product of this misplaced emphasis is that 
much research and development effort is ex- 
pended not in the laboratory but on the 
shop or factory floor—the least efficient and 
most expensive place for research and de- 
velopment, 

To this we would like to add another 
tragic fact: Too many thousands of compo- 
nents going into missile systems are not 
designed specifically for the particular mis- 
sile involved. In far too many instances 
they’re off-the-shelf components usually de- 
signed for a variety of applications which 
too often are either modified or put beyond 
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their performance parameters to fit into a 
missile system. Missile failures frequently 
are the costly result. 

Let’s cite some statistics pertaining to the 
Nike-Hereules. The system consists of ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 individual parts, rang- 
ing in weight from the smallest fraction of 
an ounce to hundreds of pounds. It con- 
tains one-quarter of a million feet of wire, 
2,000 vacuum tubes, and a host of functional 
components, such as gyroscopes, servo- 
mechanisms, and electronic computers. Ap- 
proximately 80,000 engineering drawings are 
required to depict the system on paper. The 
prime contractor utilizes 3,300 subcontrac- 
tors and suppliers scattered across the coun- 
try. The system alone uses—directly or in- 
directly—practically every raw material used 
by American industry, and provides work to 
some extent for nearly every type of indus- 
try in the country. 

With so many subcontractors and suppliers 
it is virtually impossible for the prime, mili- 
tary, or major sums, to specify in precise 
detail the performance parameters for each 
component. What usually happens is that 
in known critical systems areas, great relia- 
bility attention is paid to some components, 
while other components that might be sub- 
jected to the same vibration, shock, and g- 
forces go practically unnoticed. The choice 
phrase, “random” failure, is then offered to 
the public. 

There is the argument that missile sys- 
tems would be priced out of the pocketbook 
of the American taxpayer if each component 
were designed for a specific missile appli- 
cation. Components manufacturers them- 
selves are reluctant to fire up assembly lines 
and produce for a specific application. “Why 
should we,’’ many say, “when we can make 
one item and sell it to many customers?” 

But as man prepares for space, Govern- 
ment and industry are becoming more cog- 
nizant that he is too valuable a commodity 
to risk on a 98.2 percent reliability factor. 
More will be required to satisfy an Amer- 
ican public which will become irate and 
aroused when the first life is lost. 

Won't it be a little bit too late then to 
explain why more emphasis was not placed 
on this field? This fact should be told now: 
the reliability standards necessary for man 
in space will entail far more Government 
action and fund support than has ever been 
evidenced in the past decade of missile de- 
velopment. 


To say that it will be costly is an under- 
statement. But you don’t build a high- 
speed racing car that wins high-performance 
races by revamping an existing 65-horse- 
power engine. In the same way, you don’t 
develop highly reliable spacecraft by using 
the same parts that are in the home tele- 
vision’ set. 

What do we do about all this? First, it 
will be up to Government to strengthen its 
present, mostly inadequate reliability re- 
quirements to such a par—as the enviable 
standards being achieved with fuzing and 
arming. Next, Government must funish the 
financial incentive fo components manufac- 
turers to start designing parts from the 
ground up. We must insure that compo- 
nents are given the most thorough testing 
in the laboratory—not in the shop or at a 
firing range—before they are wedded into 
the subsystems picture. 

Then and only then will we see a marked 
improvement in reliability. Maybe then the 
scientists can quit sending up missiles with 
just prayers and hopes. We'll have some- 
thirig we know will work. This is as the 
science of rocketry should be. 
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Midsummer Love: Democratic Workers 
Give AFL-CIO an Assist With Welfare 
Petitions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following article by John C. Calpin 
which appeared in the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin on Sunday, August 2, 1959. 


[From the Philadelphia Bulletin, Aug. 2, 
1959] 


MIDSUMMER LOvE—DEMOCRATIC WorRKERS 
Give AFL-CIO aN ASSIST WITH WELFARE 
PETITIONS 


(By John C. Calpin) 


Over the years, labor has often lamented 
that the politicians only love them for their 
money and voting aid at election time. In 
the other months, they are not consulted 
about appointments of consequence and 
have to go with hat in hand to get minor 
appointments. 

The local Democrats are out to Show the 
AFL and CIO that they love them now, too. 

Every one of the 3,000 Democratic com- 
mitteemen has been supplied with petitions, 
prepared by political arms of the labor move- 
ment, urging Congress to expand unemploy- 
ment compensation and social security 
benefits. 

They are taking the petitions around as 
they make their preelection canvass to spur 
registration, and getting signatures from the 
citizenry. They get some benefits, too, so it 
is not entirely an unselfish move. 


GREEN SENDS LETTER 


Congressman WILLIAM J. GREEN, Jr., the 
Democratic city chairman, sent a letter to 
each committeeman, suggesting that the 
party workers talk to every working man and 
woman about the changes. 

The petitions ask that Congress extend 
unemployment compensation benefits for 39 
weeks’ duration. Also, they want weekly 
payments raised to 50 percent of the average 
weekly wage or two-thirds of the State’s 
average wage, which would approximate $50 
a week. 

Social security changes deal with Repre- 
sentative Arme Foranp’s House Resolution 
4700 which asks for 60 days’ hospitalization 
for those on old-age security pensions and 
also supply surgical and dental services and 
nursing care for 120 days minus the 60 days’ 
hospitalization. 

Green told his committeemen that the 
solid Democratic delegation from Philadel- 
phia is fighting hard for the legislation, in 
alliance with the AFL’s Labor League for 
Political Education and the Political Action 
Committee of the CIO. 


AUGUST 15 DEADLINE 


Each petition carries places for 136 names 
and the Democrats are to try to get as many 
signed up as possible. Petitions are to be 
turned in to ward leaders who will give them 
to Green. August 15 is the deadline set. 

Similar action on a smaller scale was tried 
during the primary election period when 
petitions calling upon Congress for a mini- 
mum wage law of $1.25 were circulated. 
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About 71,000 signatures were obtained and 
sent to Congress, both by labor leaders and 
the political workers. Petitions are still be- 
ing circulated. 

One of the reasons the Democrats have 
accepted the petitions for distribution could 
be a selfish one, although not in a deroga- 
tory way. 

The petitions have been a door opener and 
selling point enabling Democrats to get into 
houses to make their political spiels and to 
get people to register. 

Labor union membérs are more likely to 
be amenable to those who can say to them 
“T have here a petition by the AFL-— 
cIO * * *” than to someone asking them 
for money or aid of some other kind. 

The Forand bill on social security pen- 
sioners had a hearing last week before the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 

Testimony was presented to show that it 
wil Icost about $1 billion a year, to be paid 
for by a proposed one-quarter of 1 percent 
contribution by employee and employer on 
wages up to $4,800 a year, and by three- 
eighths of 1 percent by self-employed. The 
average cost would be $1 a month. 

Costs of hospital care is figured at $904,- 
900,000, and surgical bills at $80 million. 

Advocates of the bill say that people over 
65 spend twice as many days in hospitals as 
younger persons and that their medical bills 
are half again as much as their juniors. 

MEDICAL COSTS 

Cost of medical aid is mounting faster 
than any other price in the Consumer In- 
dex, it was testified. Medical insurance for 
the aged is so expensive that it is practically 
nonexistent or hedged with exceptions. 

The bill would spell out that those already 
on social security pensions and their legal 
dependents would be covered but that those 
who have been pensioned as permanently 
disabled would be excluded. 

Surgical bills would be paid but not the 
ordinary medical bills. Semiprivate accom- 
modations and all hospital services ordinar- 
fly provided would be paid for, up to 60 days, 
in any year. 


Unusual Reaction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s unusual reaction to normal ques- 
tions at a recent press conference indi- 
cates either lack of understanding of the 
facts behind the questions or, possibly, 
a feeling that maybe there is something, 
after all, to the repeated complaints 
against executive secrecy. 

‘The President’s reaction—telling a re- 
porter to sit down in a parade ground 
drill sergeant’s manner—came after the 
President was asked to comment on 
House action limiting mutual security 
funds if the Congress is refused informa- 
tion about the mutual security program. 
The absurdity of the administration’s 
anti-information position is set forth 
clearly in the following editorial which 
appeared in the Hartford (Conn.) Cou- 
rant of August 3, 1959. 
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[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, Aug. 3, 
1959] 


Don’t You Srr Down, Mr. MOLLENHOFF 


An unusual incident took place at the 
last Presidential press conference. President 
Eisenhower, who has been unusually gener- 
ous and open with the press, had started to 
answer a question concerning a House 
amendment to the foreign-aid bill. The pro~ 
vision would cut off aid funds if the admin- 
istration persisted in withholding from Con- 
gress, and the General Accounting Office, 
evaluation reports and other documents that 
showed how the program was doing. “You 
start your question with an implied fact 
that is not a fact,” said the President, add- 
ing with some heat that there was no such 
thing as administration secrecy policies. 
When the questioning reporter, Clark R. 
Mollenhoff of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, rose to say something the President 
inserted in his remarks a brusque “Please sit 
down,” and went right on to say that his 
administration withheld information only 
when the national security and national in- 
terest were involved. 

The background of this exchange, as of 
the House’s amendment, was the fact that 
the Comptroller General and congressional 
committees, having heard that there was 
waste and inefficiency in the foreign-aid pro- 
gram for Laos, and elsewhere, had been told 
by the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (which runs the program) that it 
was none of their business. 

The President's position on this issue re- 
flects an attitude he has shown before, one 
that is difficult to interpret as anything but 
an incomplete understanding of the neces- 
sity, in free representative government, for 
all kinds of information so that the whole tri- 
partite system can function. One reason is 
that the President has had a number of ad- 
visers who themselves do not understand the 
need for this information, and the principle 
called freedom of information or the public's 
right to know. 


The President rested his position chiefly on 
an Attorney General's opinion of 5 years ago 
defending what is known as executive privi- 
lege. . It is indeed widely accepted, sometimes 
even by newspaper people who should know 
better, that Presidents from George Wash- 
ington down have always refused informa- 
tion to Congress or the people when they felt 
like it, because this is the constitutional way. 
Actually there is no such doctrine in the 
Constitution, and it is one that has never 
been tested in court. But Supreme Court 
decisions approaching this issue indicate that 
such privilege, if it exists, is limited. 

Naturally, there must be protection of the 
executive department from congressional 
fishing expeditions into matters that are 
mone of Congress’ business. But that is 
hardly at issue in this foreign-aid provision. 
What possible infringement of executive au- 
thority is there in finding facts about the 
aid program? What possible justification is 
there for withholding from the appropirating 
body information on how the appropriations 
are used? 


Esonnié of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the for- 
eign visitor to America’s shores is cer- 
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tain to be greatly impressed by the vast 
material abundance that is encountered 
on every hand. Wherever one goes in 
this great country, a picture of health 
and prosperity emerges. Yet the visitor 
would be seriously misled if he were to 
conclude that the essence of America lay 
in its material wealth, Indeed, many of 
our most priceless assets lie in the less- 
tangible areas of cherished values and 
ideals, located in the hearts and minds 
of our people. 

In its editorial of August 9 entitled 
“Essence of America,’ the New York 
Times appropriately reminds us of the 
central place that these values occupy 
in the life of the Nation. As this edi- 
torial articulately conveys certain of 
these basic values, I ask that it be in- 
cluded with my remarks. 

{From the New York Times, Aug. 9, 1959] 
ESSENCE OF AMERICA 


What is the essence of our society, of our 
civilization? The question arises naturally 
as we contemplate Premier Khrushchev’'s 
scheduled visit here next month and the 
hopes that have been expressed that this 
visit might correct the Premier’s obviously 
great misconceptions about our Nation. 

Those who express such hopes usually im- 
ply that they think the essence of America 
is its material wealth and the widespread 
distribution of that wealth among our peo- 
ple. Put most crudely, the argument seems 
to be that if only Khrushchev can see with 
his own eyes the throng of automobiles on 
every factory parking lot, the abundance of 
goods in our supermarkets and the like, he 
will immediately realize the error of his ways 
and radically alter the picture of our Nation 
in his mind. Hopes based on this kind of 
reasoning are, we suspect, an illusion and an 
insult to Premier Khrushchev’s intelligence. 
There is very reason to suppose that he 
knows even better than the average Ameri- 
can the number of automobiles, television 
sets and perhaps even dishwashers produced 
here annually. If he prefers to talk about 
our unemployed and our slums, that is be- 
cause he is first and foremost a skilled prop- 
agandist mindful of his propaganda obliga- 
tions every time he opens his mouth. 

But the essence of America is not its 
wealth. We were far poorer than we are to- 
day in the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, 
yet increasing millions flocked here from for- 
eign soil. There was not an automobile or a 
television set or a refrigerator in our entire 
land when Emma Lazarus, 76 years ago, cap- 
tured some of the essence of our Nation in 
her immortal lines for the Statue of Liberty: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore.” 


America is a nation of men and women 
who yearn “to breathe free.” If he could 
only understand this, Premier Khrushchev 
would kn6w more about the essence of 
America than all the physical evidence of 
our wealth could ever tell him. From pio- 
neer days the American dream has always 
been of a nation whose members decide their 
own fates and who are subject to no arbi- 
trary power that stands higher than the law 
or public opinion. It is no accident that our 
Constitution provides for a government of 
checks and balances, that our corporations 
are hemmed in by antitrust laws, and that 
a struggle now rages about what limitations 
should be placed on the leaders of our pow- 
erful labor unions. 

Frankly, we don’t expect Premier Khru- 
shchevy to grasp this essence of America 
while he is here. His mind is too cluttered 
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up by the Marxist fairy tales about how the 
capitalist state is the dictatorship of the 
rich to understand the complex reality that 
will unfold before his eyes while he is here. 
But at least let’s try our best to give him 
some inkling of what democracy st work is 
really like. After all, it’s our freedom and 
democracy that make our way of life better 
than his, not our automobiles and our tele- 
vision sets. 





The President Demands All-or-Nothing 
Labor Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include the following editorial from 
the Providence (R.I.) Sunday Journal; 
dated August 9, 1959: 


[From the Providence (R.I.) Sunday 
Journal, Aug. 9, 1959] 


THE PRESIDENT DEMANDS ALL-OR-NOTHING 
LABOR REFORM 


With his vigorous appeal for a strong labor 
reform bill, President Eisenhower has placed 
the prestige of his office and of his personality 
squarely on the side of drastic reform. 

He brushed’ aside any mild reform as use- 
less. He dismissed the various moderate re- 
form proposals as ineffective. Only a far- 
reaching measure, he insisted, will satisfy the 
overwhelming national demand for reform, 
curb the crooks and racketeers, stop the 
racketeering, corruption and abuses of power, 
and eliminate what he described as a na- 
tional disgrace. 

Four elements of reform were cited by the 
President as indispensable. A proper meas- 
ure, he declared, must outlaw blackmail 
picketing, ban the secondary boycott, elimi- 
nate the “no man’s land” between Federal 
and State jurisdictions, and guarantee free 
elections within the unions with full dis- 
closure of union finances. “Uniess it does 
these things,” the President declared, 
“* * * it is not a reform bill at all.” 

There is room to differ with this sweeping 
pronouncement. Even granting that all the 
reforms the President has advocated are de- 
sirable, the realities of the situation suggest 
that in demanding so much on an all-or- 
nothing basis, the President is running the 
risk that this year, as last, no reform bill at 
all will be adopted. 

The bans he proposes on picketing and on 
secondary boycotts are extremely complicated 
and highly controversal. They are not 
nearly as simple and as black and white as 
the President made them appear with his 
examples; and they are bitterly opposed even 
by the honest and responsible leaders on the 
labor side. The “no man’s land” reform, 
though eminently desirable, is a side issue 
with no bearing on the major aim of elimi- 
nating racketeering and corruption from the 
labor movement. 

Only with his fourth point—the guarantee 
of free elections within the unions with full 
disclosure of union finances—does the Presi- 
dent strike to the heart of the matter. 

This is where the corruption starts. This 
is where the racketeers muscle in. This is 
the source of the trouble from which most 
of the other troubles arise. It is the loose 
election practices within the unions which 
permit the hoodlums to move in and take 
over. It is loose financial practices which 
permit the hoodlums, once in control, to ex- 
tend their corruptive influence. 
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It is important to bear in mind that the 
need for this vital reform within the unions 
is acknowledged on all sides. It is not a 
matter in serious controversy. Conserva- 
tives like Senator GoLpwaTeR are for it. Re- 
sponsible labor leaders like Mr. Meany and 
Mr. Reuther are for it. Senator MCCLELLAN 
and Senator KENNEDY and all of the moder- 
ates are for it to a man. If Congress were 
forced to act for or against this single reform 
alone, it would be approved in a breeze. 

The trouble is that-the various bills now 
under consideration in Congress go various 
distances beyond this basic reform—and the 
futher they go, the more controversial they 
become. Of the three bills now before the 
House, the one the President singled out as 
a good start toward a real labor reform bill 
happens to be the one that goes furthest 
into the area of bitter controversy. 

The reactions to the President's appeal were 
about as expected. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers was thoroughly 
pleased. Walter Reuther was thoroughly dis- 
pleased. (The President, he said, had been 
taken in by labor's foes and given a few 
catch phrases to support legislation he 
didn’t understand.) Senator KEnnepy took 
quick exception to the President’s remark 
that the Kennedy bill (which passed the 
Senate 90 to 1) and similar bills in the 
House were wholly ineffective. 

The President has taken a gamble by throw- 
ing all the force of his influence on the con- 
servative side of the debate. We must now 
wait to see- whether this is sufficient to swing 
the tide and produce a sweeping reform, or 
whether the action merely adds fuel to the 
controversy and results in no reform bill at 
all. 





The United States and the Challenge of 
the Underdeveloped Areas of the 
World—Part Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of the Congress and of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives, I realize that much of 
the future lies in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. The Honorable 
Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary 
of State for International Organization 
Affairs, made an excellent speech on this 
subject in Detroit, Mich., on May 1, 1959. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am. including part II of this speech which 
contains good material for the Congress 
and the people of the United States: 


ANSWERS TO THE CHALLENGE: ASSISTANCE 
THROUGH INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


We would all agree, of course, that the 
United Nations’ primary responsibility is the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity. Active support of the United Na- 
tions as an instrument through which we 
strive to build a more effective system of law 
and order among nations is a cornerstone of 
our foreign policy. It is only natural that 
we should think of the United Nations first 
of all as a political instrument of peace. If 
it should be unable to prevent the holocaust 
of nuclear war, all the efforts peace-loving 
countries are in economic develop- 
ment would be completely futile. 

However, the efforts of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies in the economic 
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and social fields are laying the foundations 
for a more lasting peace in the politica) field. 
These efforts are carried on with an absence 
of fanfare. They seldom make the headlines. 
But, in their persistent efforts to raise the 
standards of living of peoples throughout 
the world, they have achieved the greatest 
degree of international economic and social 
cooperation the world has ever known. 


UNITED NATIONS EXPANDED PROGRAM OF 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


That is a broad statement. Let me illu- 
strate it by reference to the United Nations 
expanded program of technical assistance, 
since technical skills are the bedrock of eco- 
nomic development. This program is carried 
out by the United Nations, its eight special- 
ized agencies, and the new International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 


Since its initiation in 1950, the expanded 
program has grown steadily to its present 
great geographical scope. Ninety-six coun- 
tries and territories are being assisted in 
some form this year. To these countries will 
be sent 2,500 expert technicians, and from 
them will come 2,200 fellowship students for 
study abroad. The fields of expert assistance 
and of study by fellows cover virtually every 
conceivable skill and technique that can con- 
tribute to the economic development of these 
areas. The striking nature of the interna- 
tional cooperation involved is demonstrated 
by the fact that the experts in 1958 came 
from 60 different countries, and that most 
countries are both givers and recipients of as- 
sistance. India, for example, which had the 
largest country program, also sent out 82 of 
its nationals to work in areas where their par- 
ticular aptitudes and skills are important. 

Again, the broad nature of the cooperation 
involved is reflected in the fact that the vol- 
untary contributions of some 80 countries 
support the expanded program of technical 
assistance. As the initiator of that program, 
and consistent with our overall policy, we 
have taken the leading part in its support. 
However, its truly multilateral nature may be 
demonstrated by pointing out that a number 
of states contribute substantially more per 
capita than does the United States. These 
include Denmark Canada, Norway, Sweden, 
and the Netherlands. This is a point which 
is either unknown or else deliberately for- 
gotten by those who complain that we con- 
tribute too much to the United Nations. 


A NEW VENTURE: UNITED NATIONS SPECIAL 
FUND 


From the wide experience gained in the 
expanded program, and the knowledge that 
countries’ needs for technical assistance 
greatly exceeded the resources of that pro- 
gram, has come a new United Nations body, 
the special fund, which came into existence 
last January. It is headed by a distinguished 
American, Mr. Paul Hoffman. The special 
fund will concentrate on larger projects of 
technical assistance than the expanded.pro- 
gram has been able to do. It will also make 
possible a larger volume of supplies and 
equipment for each project—although it is 
not a capital development fund. 

For example, it can finance a technical sur- 
vey needed for the development of a Far 
Eastern harbor, The engineering study thus 
financed could lead to an investment of cap- 
ital from some other source to develop the 
harbor’s facilities. Or it may finance a gen- 
eral survey to determine a developing coun- 
try’s power needs and potentialities. Or it 
may undertake to establish a training insti- 
tute for industrial instructors. ‘There, teach- 
ers could be trained who would, in turn, pass 
of their knowledge and skills in order that 
industry may be developed at a quicker pace. 

Since it was created in part to facilitate 
the conditions for new capital investments, 
the special fund is expected to work closely 
with another United Nations specialized 
agency; the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. It will also work 
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closely with the other specialized agencies 
and with other sources, public and private, 
of potential investment capital. The United 
States was the initiator of the new special 
fund, and we look forward confidently to its 
making a significant ‘contribution to the 
development of the less advanced economies. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK AND MONETARY FUND 


If technical skills are the bedrock of eco- 
nomic development, they obviously must be 
accompanied by a sufficient volume of capital 
to produce tangible economic progress. The 
United States has joined with other coun- 
tries in establishing two multilateral institu- 
tions whose tremendous significance for the 
economic development and monetary stabil- 
ity of countries has been—outside the Sino- 
Soviet bloc—universally acclaimed. I refer 
to the International Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Pund. 

Even the traditional critics of foreign aid 
and of the United Nations appear to recog- 
nize the important contribution made by 
these agencies. The International Bank has 
been an increasingly important source of 
capital, a mobilizer of private funds, and a 
source of technical aid. Since 1946, the 
Bank has made 215 loans to 49 countries and 
territories. These loans total over $4 billion. 
While the early loans of the Bank were for 
postwar reconstruction in Europe, its empha- 
sis has since been on the less developed 
areas. Asia is the region with the largest 
amount of Bank loans: $1,195 million. Latin 
America has received $878 million; and 
Africa’s increasing importance is reflected in 
total loans of $518 million. 

The total authorized capital of the Inter- 
national Bank amounts to $10 billion—an 
immense amount but not so immense either 
when considered in conjunction with the 
immense capital needs of the underdeveloped 
areas. These needs are so great that the 
Bank has recommended an increase in its 
authorized capital to $21 billion. Congress 
has approved this recommendation and the 
United States is now prepared to join with 
other members to make this increase pos- 
sible. Our share of the new total authoriza- 
tion would be slightly over $6 billion. 

But even this is not enough. In a good 
many cases the Bank has had to turn down 
applications for loans, not because the de- 
velopment projects involved were without 
merit, but because repayment of the loans 
in hard currency would have placed undue 
strain on the borrowing countries. It fol- 
lows that if a new institution, affiliated 
with the Bank, could make loans repayable 
in softer currencies, projects such as these 
might well become feasible. Consequently, 
the United States is actively studying ways 
in which an International Development As- 
sociation might operate, and has had infor- 
mal conversations with other Governments 
on this subject. It is essential to the suc- 
cess of such an institution that it receive 
broad financial support from the industrial- 
ized countries which are members of the 
International Bank. We hope that such sup- 
port will be forthcoming. 

Similarly, the United States is taking an 
imaginative approach to the needs of the 
International Monetary Fund for additional 
resources. The Fund has been an effective 
instrument for promoting international 
monetary cooperation and sound foreign ex- 
change practices. It has provided timely as- 
sistance to member countries faced with 
temporary balance of payments difficulties 
including many of the less developed coun- 
tries like India, Indonesia, Turkey, and 
Burma. Very recently Congress acted favor- 
abiy on President Eisenhower's request for an 
increase in the U.S. quota in the Monetary 
Fund from $2,750 million to $4,125 million. 

REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

You can see that the United States has 
taken the initiative with great vigor to in- 
crease the ability of multilateral agencies to 

meet the needs of the underdeveloped areas. 
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This’ is revealed also in connection with re- 
gional development ams and lending 
agencies. We have just finished negotiating 
with the countries of Latin America, the 
charter of an inter-American banking insti- 
tution. Its purpose will be to provide capital 
and technical assistance to promote the eco- 
‘nomic growth of Latin American countries. 

Last August, President Eisenhower an- 
nounced to the United National General As- 
sembly that we would be prepared to sup- 
port a development institution for the Arab 
States. Among the conditions for our sup- 
port was that the Arab States agree on the 
usefulness of such a regional institution and 
that they be prepared to support it with 
their own resources. Only time will tell the 
extent to which the Arab States take advan- 
tage of this opportunity. 

What I have been discussing with you of 
our actions to promote the economic growth 
of the underdeveloped areas through the 
United Nations and other international or- 
ganizations is by no means an exhaustive 
account. 


It does not include, for example, the im- 
portant work which the U.N. specialized 
agencies are doing in virtually every field 
of human endeavor—agriculture, health, la- 
bor, education, and atomic energy to men- 
tion only a few. I hope, however, that I 
have reminded you of the extent of the 
multilateral programs through which we 
pursue our objectives. The records of each 
United Nations General Assembly, of its Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and of the gov- 
erning bodies of the various specialized 
agencies, all underline the importance which 
members of the United Nations attribute to 
the crucial problem of raising the standards 
of living in the poorer areas of the world. 


The actions the United States has taken 
to initiate the special fund, to further re- 
gional development plans and agencies, to 
increase the capacities of the International 
Bank and the Moretary Fund, signalize an 
increased emphasis on the values of the in- 
ternational approach to the problems of eco- 
nomic development. 


BILATERAL VERSUS MULTILATERAL AID: WHICH 
Is BETTER? 

I am frequently asked the question, “Why 
doesn’t the United States work more through 
the United Nations? Why don’t we provide 
more of our foreign aid on a multilateral 
basis?” I have a particular responsibility 
in the Department of State for our partici- 
pation in international organizations. So I 
suppose there is a natural tendency to ex- 
pect the reply that we should use multi- 
lateral channels exclusively. I have tried to 
make clear my firm convictions about the 
usefulness of multilateral instruments of 
economic development—rather, the necessity 
of using them to the fullest possible extent. 
But I would not go so far as to advocate 
their exclusive use. 

Our bilateral programs have the advan- 
tage of being very closely related one to 
another; the programs of economic aid in 
the form of defense support, for example, 
are directly related to our programs of mili- 
tary assistance in such countries as Korea 
and the Republic of China. Also bilateral 
programs can be gotten underway with more 
speed where time is of the essence. More- 
over, Our especially close ties with some 
countries, such as the Philippines, would 
seem to constitute sufficient justification for 
bilateral arrangements. 

On the other side of the fence, the use of 
multilateral aid channels has its own ad- 
vantages for the United States. Multilateral 
aid, by definition, means that other coun- 
tries bear part of the cost and frequently 
more than half of it. There would seem to 
be no real reason why the heavy burden of 
foreign aid should be placed exclusively on 
the shoulders of the American taxpayer. 
Furthermore, the United States has no mo- 
nopoly of skills, nor have we an unlimited 
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supply of trained men and women ready to 
go overseas to share their knowledge. 

The utilization of the great pool of man- 
power and training resources offered by the 
United Nations member countries helps 
speed the pace of peaceful economic develop- 
ment, our basic objective. 

An additional advantage is the readiness 
of countries to benefit from the advice of in- 
ternational organizations in domestically 
sensitive fields such as fiscal and monetary 
policy where advice from a foreign govern- 
ment might be misinterpreted. In these 
fields, governments often find it easier to 
accept the counsel of an impartial and 
highly competent international organization 
than the advice of other governments, no 
matter how good or well intentioned the 
latter may be. 

I think this whole question of bilateral 
and multilateral instruments was well sum- 
marized by the Secretary General of the 
United Nations, Mr. Dag Hammarskjold, 
when he spoke on April 7 to the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations. 
“I would hope,” he said, “that all false 
dilemmas of multilateral or bilateral solu- 
tions, solutions inside or outside the United 
Nations, can be avoided. Call it what you 
may, regional solutions in a multilateral 
framework, multilateral approaches based on 
regional organs, or something else—these are 
but different ways of indicating elements 
which will be mixed in every constructive 
international approach to today’s problems.” 

In one word, there need be no conflict 
between bilateral and multilateral aid. 
Each has proven its value in helping raise 
the living standards of the underdeveloped 
areas. Together, they constitute a power- 
ful force in enabling those areas to achieve 
@ momentum of economic progress which 
will make it possible for them to go forward 
in self-reliant growth. 


WHAT MORE NEEDS TO BE DONE? 


There are some critics of our aid programs 
who contend that we are not doing enough. 
They insist, in view of the serious threat that 
confronts the free world, that we should 
redouble our efforts. 

Whatever one’s view on this.point may be, 
certainly no one should. accuse the United 
States of pinching pennies. In fact, many 
of us may ngt fully appreciate the extent of 
our foreign aid during the post-war period. 
Only a few weeks ago I looked up the latest 
figures. If-we were to add to the Marshall 
plan and the mutual security program the 
contributions we have made through the 
Export-Import Bank, the World Bank, the 
Monetary Fund, and various other types of 
assistance, our total foreign aid would run 
to something like $72 billion since 1945. 
This figure serves as clear proof of our deep 
interest in helping to build a stable and a 
peaceful world. ’ 

It is our clear answer to those who feel 
that we have the option of assisting or not 
assisting in the economic development of the 
underdeveloped areas. We do have that op- 
tion, but it is about as meaningful as the 
option between life and death. 

Economic progress in the underdeveloped 
areas will not, I fear, assure the maintenance 
of freedom and democracy in those areas. 
But I am absolutely convinced that the ab- 
sence of economic progress—and by that I 
mean a sufficient rate of economic growth 
to meet the aspirations of their peoples— 
will mortally endanger the survival of their 
freedom and democracy. Let us then choose, 
as we must, to assist them in full and gen- 
erous measure along the road of economic 
progress. . 

In making this choice it is pertinent to 
ask whether there are not ways in which we 
can make our aid more effective. We may 
also ask whether there are things the under- 
developed areas can do to help speed up 
their economic progress. I think there is 
room for improvement on both sides. 
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Speaking about ourselves, may I say just 
a word about the “Ugly American.” In my 
judgment, this book, by exaggeration and by 
focusing attention on isolated examples, has 
belittled the character and capacity of our 
representatives abroad. 

Now, obviously, most Americans who serve 
abroad are something less than perfect. No 
human beings are perfect. Some may not 
represent this country with the ability and 
the distinction which you and I would like. 
Some do not speak foreign languages with 
any degree of fluency. Some may not adjust 
very well to the customs and traditions of 
the people where they are stationed. 

The point I wish to make, however, is 
this: The “Ugly American” has done a gross 
injustice to thousands of able Americans who 
have done an outstanding job in foreign 
lands. Many of them are making real sac- 
rifices for their country. Often they are 
called upon to work and live in hardship 
posts where health hazards are constant and 
where the school facilities for their children 
are quite inadequate. And in the vast ma- 
jority of cases they have learned to fit well 
into a new and strange environment. 

Again, this does not mean that we are 
perfect. Many of our citizens going abroad 
do, indeed, lack the language skills which 
could bring them into a closer understand- 
ing of other peoples’ ways of life and think- 
ing. This is true of tourists as well as some of 
our Official representatives. It is a national 
deficiency, not that of a segment of our popu- 
lation. We in the Government are working 
hard and effectively to solve our part of this 
language problem. But the American peo- 
ple, and particularly our schools and uni- 
versities, will ultimately have to be respon- 
sible for its solution. 

Moreover, many of us in this country tend 
to think that our own customs and mores 
should be embraced by people in other lands. 
We find it difficult to understand why in 
India the cow is treated as a sacred animal 
even though it is very often a great economic 
burden. Now, the Indians are aware of this 
problem and are handling it in their own 
way. We must be tolerant of other peoples’ 
ways of life, of which this is just one example. 

On the side of the underdeveloped areas, 
much more remains to be done in creating 
the conditions necessary to encourage a freer 
flow of private capital. Public agencies— 
bilateral or multilateral—cannot do the job 
of providing sufficient. external capital by 
themselves. The underdeveloped areas have 
a heavy responsibility to encourage the in- 
flow of private investment under terms equi- 
table to them and the investor. I mention 
this one example because it is crucial to eco- 
nomic growth in the underdeveloped areas. 

Finally, let us recall the awful burden of 
world armament expenditures and the great 
opportunities for development activities if 
this burden could be lifted from our shoul- 
ders. In the next 10 years, the nations of 
the world may well spend in excess of $1,000 
billion on armaments. What could we not 
accomplish if some of these expenditures 
could be used for more constructive pur- 
poses? On our part, we have told the world 
that when sufficient progress has been made 
toward internationally supervised disarma- 
ment, the U.S. Government stands ready to 
ask its people to join with others in devoting 
a portion of the savings from such disarma- 
ment to a multilateral development fund. 
Somehow, the nations of the world must find 
a way to divert their wealth from arms to 
economic and social development—their own 
and that of their less developed neighbors. 

The road ahead is not an easy or short 
one—least of all for the peoples and govern- 
ments of the underdeveloped areas—but as 
their courage, determination and willingness 
to sacrifice are great, so must be our faith in 
their ultimate triumph. We have no choice 
but to dedicate ourselves—as they dedicate 
themselves—to the maintenance of free and 
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democratic institutions under conditions of 
economic progress, 

As Tom Paine said almost two centuries 
ago: “Those who expect to reap the blessings 
of freedom must, like men, undergo the 
fatigue of supporting it.” 
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Majority Leader Johnson’s Record 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- KON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, not 
many daily sessions of the 86th Congress 
have gone by in the past several months 
without some reference being made as 
to the record of the Democratic Con- 
gress or the batting average of adminis- 
tration proposals. I have always felt 
and continue to feel that the record of 
the 86th Congress is a good record. 
There have been many accomplishments 
and there will be more in the next sev- 
eral weeks as this session of the 86th 
Congress draws to a close. 

This record is the result of a coopera- 
tive effort put forth by Senate and House 
to enact sound and worthy legislation 
which will meet the needs of our coun- 
try and our international obligations. 
The one person who has been the most 
responsible for this record is our ma- 
jority leader, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHNsoN]. 

The August 9 issue of the St. Lotis 
Post-Dispatch carries an interview with 
Majority Leader JoHNsON as written by 
Edward Woods. This article gives a fine 
insight into the leadership qualities of 
the majority leader and discusses in some 
detail the accomplishments of this Con- 
gress and what he expects to accomplish 
before we adjourn. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JOHNSON DEPENDING ON CONGRESS ACTION IN 
Five Areas To App TO LUSTER oF DEMo- 
CRATIC “RECORD—SENATE LEADER’s HoME- 
STRETCH PROGRAM AIMED aT DEMOLISHING 
REPUBLICAN ATTEMPT To Fasten “WON'T 
Do” LaBEL ON MAJORITY’ Party . 

(By Edward F. Woods) 

WASHINGTON, August 8.—LyNDoNn B. JoHn- 
SON is depending on favorable congressional 
action in five major areas in the closing 
weeks of the first session of the 86th Con- 
gress to add luster to what he considers an 
already brilliant legislative record chalked 
up by the topheavy Democratic majorities 
in both houses. 

Bills on which the Senate majority leader 
is pinning his hopes for demolishing charges 
by Republicans some Democrats that his 
is a “won’t do” ty relate to labor re- 
form, housing, civil rights, shoring up the 
inflation-battered highway program, and 
raising the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour 
with coverage extended to millions of addi- 
tional workers. 

There are many more’ projects JoHNSON 
would like to see dealt with before Congress, 
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now looking toward adjournment around 
Labor Day, packs up for a recess until next 
January. 

Hence, the legislative proposals getting 
JoHNSON’s attention at the moment do not 
represent his total objective. Rather, he has 
selected ‘them because he believes they are 
attainable goals, even with time running out. 

For example, a bill to provide Federal 
funds for school construction and to improve 
teachers’ salaries is one which has his sup- 
port. But it is so snarled up by divergent 
opinions as to its scope and the degree of 
Federal control it might impose on public 
education that JoHNSON apparently sees lit- 
tle chance of passage at this session. He 
would prefer to devote his energy and skill 
to legislation which has a chance of passage. 

All of the issues involved in the JOHNSON 
homestretch program are seedbeds of po- 
litical controversy, particularly so since 1960 
is a presidential election year. Also, JoHN- 
son is always faced with the threat of Presi- 
dential veto, which Mr. Eisenhower has ex- 
ercised four times this year on major bills 
favored by the Democratic majority. 

Curiously, while JoHNson is being be- 
rated by Republicans with charges that he 
pushes legislation which he knows Mr. Eisen- 
hower will not sign, thus giving the Demo- 
crats a political issue, some members of the 
Texan’s own party complain that he is too 
moderate in his approach to national prob- 
lems and leans backward to accommodate 
himself to the veto threat by fashioning leg- 
islation with attractive labels but insufficient 
substance. 

Discussing the record of the first session 
of Congress thus far, JoHNsON, with an al- 
most aggressive display of pride, told a Post- 
Dispatch reporter: 

“This has been one of the most construc- 
tive and productive years in the history of 
Congress.” 

Leafing through a long typewritten list of 
Senate actions, JoHNson said, “During this 
Ist session of the 86th Congress we have 
passed a total of 589 measures, including 192 
private bills, and confirmed 37,137 adminis- 
tration nominations. 

“Why, we passed a statehood bill for Hawaii 
that they’ve been talking about around here 
for 40 years. We’ve initiated the entire pro- 
gram on space.” 

In assessing the Senate actions, an observ- 
er would find it difficult to separate. entirely 
those measures. advanced by the Eisenhower 
administration and those initiated by the 
Democratic leadership. 

But it appears that in those areas where 
there was dual action on the part of the ad- 
ministration and the Democratic-controlled 
Congress, the Senate, under JonHNnson’s guid- 
ance has increased the scope of the programs 
even though they might later be whittled 
down somewhat in the House. A coalition 
of southern Democrats and conservative 


. northern Republicans functions more effec- 


tively in the House than in the Senate. 

A bill providing Federal loans and grants 
to help depressed areas rehabilitate them- 
selves is a case in point. The administra- 
tion requested $53 million this year for this 
purpose. The Seuate the bill after 
increasing the fund to $385 mil- 
lion. The House approved it but reduced 
the amount to $283 million. 

The Senator was reminded that Mr. Eisen- 
hower had been criticizing Congress for what 
is called backdoor spending, a term applied 


to passage of a bill carrying no specific ap- 
propriation but authorizing the Treasury to 
pay the bills out of debt revenue when the 
funds are needed. It was pointed out that 
some critics say JoHNsON had been accused 
of being too much concerned with trying 
to pass “veto-proof” legislation. 

JOHNSON was scornful and visibly irritated. 
“We've never done any ‘backdoor’ financing 
the President didn’t approve or request,” 
he said. “As for veto-proofing legislation, 
we’ve had vetoes—four of them—and we 
don’t have the votes to override one of them. 
We are going to do what we think is right, 
just as we’ve been doing all along. Who 
wants to be a billy goat and butt his head 
against a stone wall?” 

Referring to critics In his own party, JonN- 
SON observed: 

“All this talk about vetoproofing comes 
from people who would like to have an issue. 
I want progressive legislation even if it can't 
satisfy everybody.” 

What did the Senator consider the most 
important accomplishments of the Senate 
this year? 

“Everything we’ve done this year is im- 
portant,” he replied. “A depressed areas bill 
is important in some areas. Extension of 
the $63 million-a-year airport construction 
program is important in others. A labor 
reform bill is important to everybody. Cre- 
ating an independent agency to find new 
uses for coal is certainly important to peo- 
ple in Pennsylvania and other coal-producing 
States.” 

JoHnson ticked off other bills passed by 
the Senate, some of which are still awaiting 
House action: Raising the school milk fund 
to $78 million, extension of corporate tax 
rates and certain excise taxes, home rule for 
the District of Columbia (“people ought to 
have a right to vote on who runs their 
government”), plugging a tax loophole to 
bring the Treasury about $180 million more 
revenue from insurance companies, raising 
the public debt limit, supporting programs 
to accelerate atomic energy development for 
peacetime use, liberalizing the Senate clo- 
ture rule, and taking many steps to imple- 
ment foreign relations through the World 
Bank and Monetary Fund, Inter-American 
Bank and a $50 million health for peace 
program. 

“We've carried out this program while at 
the same time going under the President's 
budget request this year by hundreds of 
millions of dollars,” JoHNSON said. “Since 
1955 we’ve cut under the President’s budget 
requests in the first session by a total of 
about $10 billion.” 

What some Members of the Congress think 
is the most potentially explosive issue, labor 
reform, is out of JoHNson’s hands. JoHNsoNn 
was instrumental in getting a corrective bill 
through the Senate, 88 to 1. 

The House goes into battle next week with 
Republicans and northern Democrats lined 
up with President Eisenhower behind a bill 
which organized labor regards as too harsh. 
The union lobbyists are pressuring liberal 
and middle-of-the-road Representatives to 
support a bill which Mr. Eisenhower regards 
as even less effective than the Senate bill 
sponsored by Senator Jonn F. KeNNeEpy, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts. 

Hence, the result of the House fight, no 
matter which way it goes, is likely to have 
far-reaching political consequences in next 
year’s elections. 
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Civil rights legislation, now also being 
considered in the House, is certain to tax 
the majority leader's skill in accommodating 
fiercely divergent points of view in his own 

“party. His formula generally follows the line 
of convincing one side or the other that it is 
licked and better make the best deal pos- 
sible. 

JoHNSON has a moderate bill in the hop- 
per, which would set up a conciliation serv- 
ice to function in areas of racial difficulties, 
outlaw filght across State lines to escape 
prosecution for bombings, require preser- 
vation of voting records and extend for 2 
years the life of the Civil Rights Commission 
investigating discrimination. 

The plight of the highway program is an- 
other item worrying the Democratic ma- 
jority. It is not politically feasible for Con- 
gress to leave here with the highway trust 
fund in the red and the program bogging 
down. Having rejected a proposal by the 
President to meet higher construction. costs 
with a boost in the Federal gasoline tax of 
1% cents, the Congress is going to have 
to find the necessary additional funds some 
place. But that, for the time being, is the 
House Ways and Means Committee’s prob- 
lem. 

JOHNSON relies a great deal on grassroots 
opinion in evaluating the moderate course 
he follows. Rifling through clippings of the 
results of one of the major public opinion 
polls, he seems to find ample satisfaction 
that his is the right course. 

Headlines over the poll results read like 
this: “Democrats Given Edge on Holding 
Down Prices”; “Republican Vote Strength 
Found Below November 4 Level”; “Democrats 
Show Gains Since Election”; “Poll Develops 
No Sign of Republican Upturn,” and so on. 





Senator Hartke, of Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are very few men who have 
made such an early and favorable im- 
pression as a freshman upon, his Senate 
colleagues than the junior Senator from 
Indiana {[Mr. Hartke]. It is gratifying 
to know that his merits are so well recog- 
nized in his native State of Indiana. 

Senator HarTKE came to Washington 
backed by the largest margin of votes 
ever given to any Indiana candidate for 
a statewide office. The people of Indi- 
ana recognized a good man when they 
saw him. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial from the Fort Wayne Journal 
Gazette, carried on July 27, entitled 
“Hartke Justifies Voters’ Confidence.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HARTKE JUSTIFIES VOTERS’ CONFIDENCE 

Vance HakTKe was elected to the U.S. 
Senate last November by the largest 
of votes ever given to an Indiana candidate 
for any office. 

His election followed an active campaign 
in which he went to every part of the State 
to let the people know who he was, what 
he believed, amd what he stood for. 
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His official majority of 242,001 indicated 
that the voters liked what they saw and 
heard. 

They gave him a tremendous endorsement. 

Less than 7 months have passed since he 
took his oath of office in Washington, yet 
it can be safely said that during this time 
he has measured up to great confidence 
which his fellow Hoosiers reposed in him 
last November. 

He impressed congressional leaders from 
the very day he arrived in the National 
Capital. 

This was shown by the fact that he re- 
ceived three major committee assignments. 

Senator HarTKe was placed on the Finance 
Committee, one of the most powerful in the 
Senate. It handles all tax and tariff legis- 
lation. Its members carry unusual weight 
with other Senators. 

He was also assigned to the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee. 

To the duties of these assignments and 
to his Senate responsibilities in general, Sen- 
ator HarTKe has brought intelligence, ex- 
perience, sincerity, commonsense, and great 
energy. 

He has worked long hours in the Senate 
and in his office and has kept in touch with 
the folks back home. 

He has worked closely and harmoniously 
with the able leadership of Senator LYNDON 
JOHNSON and Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, yet 
he is his own man who follows the dictates 
of his conscience and his own sound judg- 
ment. 

Whatever he does, he has a reason for it 
and is able to state that reason with clarity 
and conviction. 

Senator HakRTKE is devoted to the interests 
of his own State and the welfare of the Na- 
tion at large. 

He is vigorously opposed to extravagance 
and waste in Government. He stands for 
every economy consistent with the progres- 
sive growth and the security of America. 

At the age of 40, Indiana’s junior Senator 
is launched upon a career of public service 
which promises to be one of the most use- 
ful and brilliant in the entire Nation. 


Every citizen of Indiana can take = 
in his achievements. 





Japanese Congressman’s Open Mind on 
Race Cheers South Under Fire 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, those of us who voted to make 
Hawaii a State have been vindicated— 
that is, those of us who voted for it with 
possible reluctance and conceivable mis- 
givings. I voted to make Hawaii a State. 
The election to Congress of Representa- 
tive D. K. Inovyve demonstrates to the 
world that Hawaii is made up of people 
who reflect the finest traditions of the 


magic in the word, American. At one of. 


nneinanattiey questions before this Con- 
gress, one, suffrage for the District of 
Columbia, and the other integration. In 
answer to both of these questions he was 
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forthright, firm, and unequivocal. On 
both of these questions he took the 
sensible stand which is, in substance, 
that he is determined not to prejudge 
any question. Being of a minority race, 
he understands what it means for the 
minority to be heard. He understands 
that the people in the South are a 
minority group and that their story 
should be told to the Nation and to the 
world. ‘This is all we ask. 

Mr. Speaker, everybody in Congress 
knows that the Representative-elect 
from Hawaii fought with one of the 
most gallant divisions ever to bear the 
American flag. In that division, his regi- 
ment was known as the Go-for-Broke. 
His division was known as the Division 
of the Purple Heart. His gallantry 
earned him 15 battle stars and cost him 
his right arm. What else could a man 
do for his country? Mr. Speaker, my 
newspaper, the oldest daily in the South, 
the most outspoken and fairminded 
paper in the Nation, has seen fit to write 
about this fine American of Japanese 
origin under date of August 12. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include therewith an article entitled 
“Japanese Congressman’s Open Mind on 
Race Cheers South Under Fire.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad I voted to make 
Hawaii a State so that this man might 
take his place in the Congress of the 
United States. 

The article follows: 

[From the Charleston (8.C.) News and 

Courier, Aug. 12, 1959] 

JAPANESE CONGRESSMAN’S OPEN MIND ON 

Race CHEERS SOUTH UNDER FIRE 

Remarks of the new Congressman from 
Hawaii, a man of Japanese ancestry, have 
given fresh encouragement to southerners 
because they indicate an open mind. 

“I believe the people of the South have a 
story to tell,” said Representative-elect D. 
K. INOUYE at a press conference in Washing- 
ton, “and I would like to listen to their 
story.” 

Another remark that was quoted by our 
Washington correspondent as making “a hit 
with southern Congressmen” was this state- 
ment: 

“I don’t believe integration in itself is a 
solution to the problem of civil rights.” 

Just what significance may be attached 
to these statements we cannot now predict. 
Perhaps they are the diplomatic remarks of 
@ man who has not yet even been sworn in 
as a Member of the House of Representatives 
and who rightly enters with caution. Surely 
they cannot be construed as out-and-out 
embrace of the white southerner’s belief in 
separation of races. 

It is ironic that southerners, accustomed 
to vicious attack from race mixers, find 
comfort in any reasonable and courteous 
approach to the race problem. 

Representative Inouye (pronounced, we 
‘have heard, In-oh-way) is an especially in- 
teresting spokesman on the subject of race. 
He will be the first Japanese to sit in the 
U.S. Congress. As readers know, the News 
and Courier opposed admission of Hawaii 
to statehood both on the grounds of dis- 
tance from the mainland and the large pro- 
portion of oriental population. 

When Mr. INovYE was elected to the House 
and a Chinese Hawaiian to the U.S. Senate, 


having been done over our pro- 
test, we shall look eagerly if not hopefully 
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for any positive values that may be forth- 
coming. Perhaps Mr. Inouye has furnished 


a ray of light. 


Japanese are proud people. They have a 
keen. feeling for racial integrity. They sel- 
dom mix in marriage with other races. 

They are disciplined people. Not only 
did the famous Nisei regimental combat 
team. recruited in Hawaii win more combat 
cecorations than any other World War II 
unit, but also it had the best conduct rec- 
ord and the smallest number of absences 
without leave. 

Japanese students, we have been informed, 
have the best average scholastic records in 
Hawaiian schools. Chinese are second, 
whites third and Hawaiians last. Japanese 
also have the lowest incidence of crime. 

In contemplating the South’s Negro prob- 
lem, Japanese may come closer to sympathy 
than white northerners grant people of 
their own color. If that is the case Repre- 
sentative INoureE may turn out to be a 
valuable ally for southerners struggling to 
preserve their civilization against attacks in 
the falsely invoked name of civil rights. His 
words have set an example that Caucasian 
lawmakers might closely study. We would 
not reject a Japanese guide to return of local 
self-government in this Federal Republic. 


* 





Lake Michigan Water Diversion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OP WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my remarks on 
Lake Michigan water diversion, delivered 
before a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, on August 7, 1959, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcos™. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

LAKE MICHIGAN WaTER DIVERSION 


(Remarks by U.S..Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Republican, of Wisconsin, before subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Public Works 
August 7, 1959) 

Mr. Chairman, coming before this subcom- 
mittee to discuss water diversion is not a 
new experience for me, because I have seen 
this issue dragged from Supreme Court to 
special master, from Joint International 
Commission to Senate committees and from 
there to the full Senate in a fashion some- 
what reminiscent of the man who, not being 
satisfied with One judge’s determination, sets 
out on a shopping expedition to find a judge 
that would agree with him. Neither is the 
presentation of the facts and issues of this 
case completely devoid of theatrical makeup 
and ever-changing window dressing. The 
title of H.R. 1 reads “An act to require a 
study to be conducted of the effect of in- 
creasing the diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan into the Illinois waterway for 
navigation, and for other purposes.” Then 
on July 13, Senator Doveias—appearing be- 
fore this subcommittee—not even once re- 
ferred to navigation problems and all 
throughout his testimony he insisted that 
“all we ask is that this matter of Chicago's 
waste disposal be studied by a competent 
body.” In his testimony on July 27, Norval 
E. Anderson, engineer of the Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago, confirmed that this was the 
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purpose. If there are any navigation pur- 
poses attached to this proposed diversion— 
authorizing the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to conduct the study 
would certainly not provide us with the de- 
sired information on navigation needs. 
Moreover, it is now even uncertain whether 
all this diversion is really intended for pollu- 
tion abatement. Mr. Milton P. Adams, en- 
gineering adviser to the attorney general of 
Michigan, appearing before this committee, 
advised it. that he had some “reason to be- 
lieve that Chicago’s continuing demands for 
additional diversion, is due in part at least, 
to increased public utility needs for more 
cooling water from the canals rather than 
for district sanitation.” Now, there is noth- 
ing in the Supreme Court decision control- 
ling the present diversion at Chicago, nor in 
any subsequent act of Congress, which would 
permit a substantial portion of these waters 
to be used for condensing purposes in con- 
nection with private utility steamplant 
power generation. 

§I therefore urge that we depart from diver- 
sionary and discredited tactics and that we 
look at the actual facts and issues. 


THE FACTS AND FIGURES OF THE CHICAGO 
DIVERSION 


I previously filed with each member of the 
committee a very short brief, primarily rais- 
ing the international issue, Canada having 
objected in no uncertain terms. 

Today, I shall follow through with the 
other issues. 

Of course, the basic question is as follows: 
Is it the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to clear up a local sewage problem 
which Chicago’s neglect has created? 

Is it good national policy or good foreign 
policy, or good constitutional law, for the 
Federal Congress to attempt to take the 
resources, national in scope, from some 
sovereign States, for the benefit of a district 
of another State? 

If any diversion by Chicago is to be per- 
mitted, it is our humble opinion that Chi- 
cago should be required to return the domes- 
tic pumpage, after purification, to Lake 
Michigan. 

We contend that, because of the issue 
raised by Canacia, the bill should be, if it is 
not tabled, referred to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

I need not stress what this committee 
already knows, that the Supreme Court has 
had jurisdiction, and is retaining jurisdic- 
tion of this very issue. As a matter of fact, 
the master appointed by the Supreme Court 
has held his first meeting with all concerned 
this Tuesday, August 4, in Philadelphia. 

Now, before we examine the law and equity 
in this case, let us recapitulate the facts: 

First, the bill provides that the Metropoli- 
tan Sanitary District of Chicago has the 
authority to increase by 1,000 cubic feet per 
second its water take from Lake Michigan— 
this to be in addition to all domestic pump- 
age and the 1,500 cubic feet per second 
already authorized. 

The district already has been authorized to 
take 1,500 cubic feet. It wants to be able, 
in dry weather, to take a flow of 5,000 cubic 
feet per second; and in wet weather, taking 
nothing, just so long as it doesn’t exceed 
the annual average of 2,500 cubic feet per 
second. 

If the bill should become law, it would 
raise the issue as to whether the Supreme 
Court’s jurisdiction has been done away 
with, and if so it would do away with the 
issue before the Court of any return of 
domestic pumpage in purified form to Lake 
Michigan. 

Let me say that Chicago has already di- 
verted three streams which formerly flowed 
into the lake; and the lake level is down 7 
feet now. 

What is that due to? There is a difference 
of opinion about it. But engineers say that 
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an additional 1,000 cubic feet would reduce 
the lake level a fraction of an inch. 

When you realize that water has for years 
been continuously taken, and none given or 
returned by Chicago, this dangerous lower- 
ing of the level clearly shows the necessity 
for no more diversion. 

In Milwaukee, sewage is purified up to 95 
percent and Milorganite is créated and sold 
for fertilizer. . 

I think the facts are conclusive on this: 
that Chicago doesn’t want to spend any 
extra money, so to speak, to do the job that 
Milwaukee is doing. 


FAILURE OF FROOF 


The supporters of this bill have failed to 
make out a case. The undisputed evidence 
shows that the city has created the situation; 
has failed to remedy it by failing to extend 
its sanitary works. 

This admission comes out of the mouth of 
H. P. Ramey, the Chicago Sanitary District 
chief engineer, as follows: 

“Ramey said the district in recent years 
has had a good reputation and was credited 
with treating all sewage to the highest degree 
possible, or 90 percent removal of solids. 
Actually, Ramey said, this was not the case. 

“Sewage treatment in the plants of the 
sanitary district has declined from a general 
average of 93 percent in 1951-52 to 87 per- 
cent or less in 1955-56. 

“The lapse in sewage treatment has oc- 
curred at the west-southwest treatment 
plant, the plant which was cited in 1955 as 
one of the 7 modern wonders of civil engi- 
neering in the United States.” 

This went into the Recorp last year and 
was quoted in the Chicago Tribune, Sep- 
tember 4, 1957, and the Chicago Daily News 
of the same date. 

Last year, we showed what a poor job the 
Chicago plant had been doing for itself. In 
1952, its purification was tops. In succeed- 
ing years, it has dropped miserably, and that 
is due to the fact that, while it has taken 
on an additional acreage in sewage, it has 
not increased the facilities of its sewago 
plants. 

The purity of the effluent from the sewage 
Plants of Chicago dropped from a peak of 
93.6 in 1952, to a low of 85.6 in 1957. 

The removal of the sewage solids from the 
liquid, which at one time, in 1952, was as 
high as 91.1 percent, had dropped by 1957 
to 80.6 percent. 

It is well to note that Milwaukee’s purifi- 
cation efficiency remains at a high of 96 
percent. 

As indicated above, the Chicago Sanitary 
District figures show that between the years 
1952 and 1957 the percentage of solids re- 
movable decreased from 91.1 to 80.6, or 10.5 
percent, clearly indicating the inefficiency of 
the sanitary district. 

The information shown above was brought 
from Chicago by Mr. Gordon McCallum, 
Chief of the Division of Water Pollution of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, at the specific insistence of my- 
self. 

Let me also read from the Supreme Court’s 
opinion of 1929, which was in the Recorp last 
year, which language is applicable to the 
present situation: 

“The sanitary district authorities, relying 
on the argument with reference to the health 
of its people, have much too long delayed 
the needed substitution of suitable sewage 
plants as a means of avoiding the diversion 
in the future. Therefore, they cannct now 
complain if an immediately heavy burden is 
placed upon the district because of their at- 
titude and course. The situation requires 
the district to devise proper methods for 
providing sufficient money and to construct 
and put in operation with all reasonable 
expedition adequate plants for the disposi- 
tion of the sewage through other means than 
the lake diversion.” 
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Again this year your subcommittee had 
before it the testimony of Michigan Asso- 
ciates Consulting Engineers which most 
clearly proves, through actual photographs, 
that the Chicago Sanitary District is failing 
to do what the Supreme Court required them 
to do—that is to collect and treat its sewage 
in such a fashion that it could take care 
of the sewage disposal requirements of the 
area by means other than diversion. 

The observations of the Michigan consult- 
ing engineers are confirmed by a 2-day sur- 
vey made by the U.S. Public Health Service 
on October 27 and 28, 1958. Both surveys 
show (1) that portions of the waterway are 
grossly polluted; (2) that raw sewage and 
industrial waste are allowed to be discharged 
into the waterway without prior treatment; 
(3) that a large quantity of sewage is found 
in the canal—indicating either that the dis- 
trict’s sewage disposal plants are not op- 
erated efficiently or that they are bypassed; 
and (4) that the district maintains an ex- 
tensive number of sludge lagoons, which 
overfiow and discharge into the canal with- 
out prior treatment. 

Although the district brought here a whole 
battery of experts on July 27, in an attempt 
to refute these findings—they have certainly 
failed to negate even one point. At most 
they have shown that these deplorable prac- 
tices do not take place every day of the week, 
but are regulated by the district, so that 
more favorable pictures could be taken dur- 
ing the off days. 

Now, from all of this, it must appear that 
more water is not the solution, but more and 
better plants are. 

EQUITIES 

Let me summarize the equities: 

1. Chicago needs more and better sewage 
plants to handle the growing volume of its 
sewage. 

2. The overloading of the sewage plants, 
I have already shown. 

3. Chicago has no health problem, and any 
diversion is not related to its health. The 
Supreme Court special master, in 1941, found 
that even a low of 54 percent purification 
level did not endanger health. Senator 
PROXMIRE demonstrated that fact when he 
read from the Health Commission's report 
in Chicago. 

4. Neither Chicago nor the Illinois water- 
ways have a navigation problem. There was 
a temporary problem, but it was solved when 
the Public Works Committee approved an 
authorization for water retaining works at 
Alton, Il. 

5. Chicago is luring industry by low taxes 
and unmetered high water use, whereas 
other lake cities are metering the use of 
water and solving their own sewage prob- 
lems. 

6. The bill originally provided for a 3-year 
diversion. Now, they want a l-year diver- 
sion which will inch away the levels of the 
Great Lakes, to the damage of other States 
rights, transportation, harbor operation, and 
the operation of utilities on the St. 
Lawrence. 

7. I repeat: The prime purpose of the bill 
is to save Chicago money in its sewage op- 
erations, it having allowed purification to 
slump, as indicated above. 

8. The witnesses for the Army Engineers 
admit that there is no navigation issue in- 
volved, unless what we are talking about is 
the damage to be caused by additional di- 
version to the navigation on the lakes. 

9. The Great Lakes States all have a legal 
ownership interest in the waters of the 
Great Lakes, subject only to the Federal 
Government's limited jurisdiction over com- 
merce and navigation—this being evidenced 
by the President's veto messages of 1954 and 
1956, in which he said as follows: 

“(a) Existing diversions are adequate for 
navigation on the Illinois Waterways and 
Mississippi River. 
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“(b) All methods of control of lake levels 
and protection of property on the Great 
Lakes should be considered before arbitrary 
proceedings with the proposed increased 
diversion. 

“(c) The diversion should not be author- 
ized without reference to negotiatiéns with 
Canada. 

“(d) The Vegitimate interests of other 
States affected by the diversion would be ad- 
versely affected.” 

10. A new objection has recently come into 
being—the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Wa- 
terway is completed and must not be dam- 
aged. This bill, I say, would undermine con- 
fidence in the future reliability of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 

11. Illinois has only 57 miles of lake front, 
and the other States have about 500 miles. 
Canada has 8,772 miles of the Great Lakes, 
and the US. frontage is 2,278 miles. 

THE GAINS TO CHICAGO AND THE LOSSES TO ALL 
OTHERS 


I should like to stress again that the op- 
position to the diversion by Chicago is not 
based merely on Chicago’s failure to solve 
its own domestic problem—it is based on the 
damages that such diversion would produce 
to the other States. For as the mayor of 
Cleveland stated: “To permit Chicago, or any 
other municipality, to extract large quanti- 
ties of water from the Great Lakes water- 
shed would constitute a subsidy just as 
surely as though Chicago was being handed 
a sum of dollars. To the degree that Chicago 
is benefiited, others down the line will be 
injured to the same extent.” But the evi- 
dence produced before this subcommittee 
has proven more than that—-it has proven 
that Chicago’s gain will be more than offset 
by the resultant losses to all other States. 

The statistics provided by the State of 
New York Power Authority show that the 
annual loss to the authority in revenues 
from a 1,000 cubic feet per second diversion, 
would be over $1 million a year. The total 
revenue loss, if such diversion was author- 
ized to continue during the term of the 
license of the Niagara and St. Lawrence 
plants would amount to $51 million. 

The statement by the Lake Carriers’ As- 
sociation demonstrates the effect of the di- 
version on Great Lakes shipping. With the 
present permitted diversion, plus domestic 
pumpage of about 2,000 cubic feet per second, 
the city of Chicago is already depressing the 
Lake levels about 3 inches below what 
they would be otherwise. As the study by 
the Corps of Engineers has determined, a 
further diversion of 1,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond will further lower the level approxi- 
mately 1 inch and the level of Lakes Erie 
and Ontario by somewhat less amount. Such 
a lowering, it is estimated, would mean a 
total loss of approximately 11, million tons 
of vessel carrying capacity by the combined 
United States and Canadian fleets of the 
Great Lakes vessel during a season. This 
is a loss to transportation companies alone 
of about $244 million. And now that the 
St. Lawrence Seaway is fully open, larger 
ocean vessels are trading in the Great Lakes, 
and these vessels, too, will suffer a loss in 
carrying capacity, as well as an increase in 
navigation hazards. 

The mayor of Cleveland, further, testified 
that a 1-inch drop in the lake level would 
result in a reduction of the potential ca- 
pacity at the Cleveland plants and that a 
million dollar’s worth of plant supply would 
be lost. 

What else would this diversion do to the 
interests of the Great Lakes States? What 
about the damage to the beaches and resorts, 
the harbors and the docks, now too high 
above water; what about the lower levels in 
the St. Lawrence Seaway canals? What 
about the future of the seaway? 

The U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, has reported to this com- 
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mittee that the sanitary district could solve 
its sewage treatment problem without the 
diversion by means of chlorination and aera- 
tion at a cost of about $1 million per year. 
I submit that if further diversion is auth- 
orized the losses to the many other interest- 
ed States and businesses would far exceed 
the costs of such better and more perma- 
nent system by Chicago. Where, therefore, 
I ask, is the equity and economic soundness 
of Chicago’s case? 

Is it really expected that monetary bene- 
fits that H.R. 1 would give to Chicago should 
be paid by the citizens of Wisconsin and 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and New York? 

And, furthermore, the problem is not 
merely that of the unjust enrichment of 
the city of Chicago. It is also the problem 
of the wise utilization of the waters of the 
Great Lakes, and any water resources expert 
will challenge the economic soundness of 
using and committing these good waters for 
the flushing of sewage. 

THE LAW THAT PERTAINS TO THESE WATERS 


The Great Lakes are international waters. 
They are a national asset, and they make up 
the Great Lakes watershed. 

I doubt very much whether Congress has 
the authority under the Constitution to 
pass bills that would authorize the transfer 
of*large quantities of water from the Great 
Lakes-St, Lawrence watershed to the Missis- 
sippi watershed, with substantial damage to 
the Great Lakes, the municipalities on the 
Great Lakes and the people with property 
bordering the Great Lakes. 

The authority of the Federal Government 
to divert water from one watershed to an- 
other for the exclusive needs of sewage 
treatment, is certainly very questionable. It 
is amusing, therefore, to observe the pathetic 
effort made by the Chicago Sanitary District 
to stretch inapplicable court cases in order 
to “prove” that the plenary. power of the 
Federal Government over navigable waters 
“includes the power of diversion from one 
waterway to another.” To buttress their 
position the district cites a recent amicus 
curiae by the Solicitor General of the United 
States (in Wisconsin et al. v. Illinois et al., 
October term 1958) to the effect that: “The 
plenary power of Congress over navigable 
waters empowers it to deny the privilege of 
obstructing them, or to impose terms on a 
grant of the privilege.” ‘This is certainly a 
very correct statement of the Government’s 
duty to protect the navigability of streams, 
but one that totally fails to establish the 
power of the Government to enrich some 
States. at the cost of others through the 
authorization of diversion for purposes 
totally unrelated to navigation. 

In the leading case of U.S. v. Appalachian 
Po: er Co. (311 US. 377), the Supreme Court 
held that: “ * * * it cannot be properly 
said that the constitutional power of the 
United States over its waters is limited to 
control for navigation. * * * In truth the 
authority of the United States is the regula- 
tion of commerce on its waters. * * * The 
authority is as broad as the needs of com- 
merce.” Again in Wisconsin y. Illinois and 
Sanitary District of Chicago (278 US. 367), 
which is the landmark in the diversion con- 
troversy, the Court restated its position that 
Congress, in the exercise of its Constitutional 
power to regulate commerce, may adopt any 
means having some positive relation to the 
control of navigation and not otherwise in- 
consistent with the Constitution. A very 
strong statement was again made in a recent 
opinion by Justice Douglas to the effect that 
“It is not for courts, however, to substitute 
their judgments for congressional decisions 
on what is or is not necessary for the im- 
provement or protection of havigation. * * * 
If the interests of navigation are served, it 
is constitutionally irrelevant that other pur- 
poses may also be advanced.” (United States 
v. Twin City Power Co. (350 U.S. 222, 224).) 
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This, I submit, is a very correct and con- 
stitutionally sound position. But it is only 
this far and not further that we can go, and 
I submit again that H.R. 1 has nothing what- 
soever to do with navigation or commerce. 
Any endeavor, therefore, to defend diversion 
for sewage flushing purposes, from the Great 
Lakes Basin to the Mississippi Basin, as com- 
ing within the realm of commerce, makes a 
sham of our law. 

I submit, also, that to the extent that the 
issue involved in this diversion is not one of 
national commerce but of a conflict between 
the several States as to waters that are com- 
monly shared—this is an issue for the courts. 
For as the Supreme Court said in Wyoming 
v. Colorado (259 U.S. 419, 464): “* * * acon- 
troversy between two States over the diver- 
sion and use of waters of a stream passing 
from one to the other ‘makes a matter for 
investigation and determination by this 
Court’ in the exercise of its original jurisdic- 
tion,” and again “the upper State on such a 
stream does not have such ownership or con- 
trol of the waters flowing therein as entitled 
her to divert and use them regardless of any 
injury or prejudice to the rights of the lower 
State in the stream.” 

THE FACTS OF THE CANADIAN DIVERSION 


In the brief that was submitted by the 
district, there are references to waters that 
have been diverted from the whole system 
by Canada. My understanding is that in 
every instance, that was pursuant to agree- 
ment between our country and Canada, and 
these diversions were made before the St. 
Lawrence development, that is, before these 
two countries have put into the same $1 
billion. 

Now let me ‘refer to the specifics of brief 
filed by the district and let me set the record 
straight: 

1. There never has been any diversion of 
water by Canada that was not pursuant to 
treaty or agreement. 

2. Although Canada has had the use of an 
extra 16,000 cubic feet of water at Niagara 
for power purposes, the Niagara Treaty of 
1950 provides that we and Canada. should 
have the right to take the same amount of 
water for our powerplants. 

3. Canada has contributed water by di- 
verting Long Lac and Ogokie Rivers into the 
Great Lakes Basin, some 5,000 additional 
cubic feet per second. 

4. Nothing has been said about the fact 
that every drop of the water taken at 
Niagara was and is returned to the lake 
resulting with damage to nobody. 

We are perfectly willing that Chicago have 
additional water if it will return what it 
takes to the lake in purified condition, the 
same as Milwaukee does. 

There is one point we must not forget, and 
that is that a large portion of the power 
generated in the early days in the Canadian 
powerplants at Niagara was allotted to indus- 
tries on the U.S. side. Later, recognizing 
American power needs, the United States re- 
fused to allow its industry to be deprived of 
the power allotted to it under the agree- 
ments between the countries, and Candda 
had.to dim-out to conserve power to meet its 
obligations. One of the principal reasons for 
negotiating the 1950 treaty was to resolve 
this conflict. 

And let me stress again: The Chicago 
diversion is a real diversion in the sense 
that it diverts three rivers and approxi- 
mately 3,300 cubic feet of water per sec- 
ond from the Great Lakes Basin to the 
Mississippi Basin. That water that Can- 
ada uses and reuses at Niagara is really 
a detour because it detours the water 
through its plants and returns it to the 
river and the lake. 

It must be plain from the record in this 
case that the letter of 1958 by Assistant 
Secretary Macomber, which was cited by 
the bill’s proponents, doesn’t state the fact. 
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My previous brief in the matter, which I 
filed with each member of the committee, 
set forth Canada’s position in no uncertain 
terms. It also clearly indicates that after 
the visit of Messrs. Doucias and Yates to 
Canada for the purpose of enlightening the 
Prime Minister that the Prime Minister was 
not “enlightened” and that he told the 
Canadian Parliament that he enjoyed the 
visit but that they had not established 
any reason for the Canadian Government 
to change its position. 

If, as contended by the district, that for 
40 years under the 1909 treaty, Canada had 
available some 16,000 cubic feet, that is 
@ matter, not between Illinois and Can- 
ada, but between the Government of the 
United States and Canada. 

And finally, after the 1950 treaty, the 
rights of the two countries were established 
to be equal. 

IS AN ADDITIONAL STUDY NOW NECESSARY? 


What is the purpose of this new pro- 
posed study? 

The bill’s title is a misnomer describ- 
ing it as a study of navigation. The con- 
tents of the bill are more honest, saying 
that the purpose of the bill is to study 
the effect of diversion on Lake Michigan 
and on the Illinois Waterway. An amend- 
ment that was offered by the Chicago Sani- 
tary District on July 27 would extend this 
study also to include pollution, the treat- 
ment of industrial waste, the flows of water 
throughout the southern part of Lake Michi- 
gan, and sundry other topics. 

I submit, however, that any such studies 
are not needed at this time. The major 
part of this study has already been made 
and is contained in Senate Document No. 
28, 85th Congress, Ist session, entitled “Ef- 
fects of an Additional Diversion of Water 
From Lake Michigan at Chicago.” The docu- 
ment sets forth in unquestionable terms 
that the present authorized diversion is ade- 
quate to meet the water requirements for 
navigation on the Illinois Waterway, and 
shows that losses would result from an in- 
crease in the diversion to navigation, power 
development, and shore property interests. 
The effect of such diversion would also be 
to increase power production at the sani- 
tary district’s plant at Lockport on the H- 
linois Waterway and save the sanitary dis- 
trict the money it would otherwise have 
to spend to solve its domestic sanitation 
problems. 

Another study at this time would ap- 
pear to be simply a waste of time and 
money, and the only possible reason for 
its institution would be in the fact that 
such study would offer an excuse for 
starting more diversion. 


It has been said that such study, if au- 
thorized, would not interfere with the duties 
of the master, appointed by the Supreme 
Court, to look into this complex situation, 
but would, instead, provide him with ad- 
ditional data. I say this in response: About 
30 years have passed since Justice Hughes, 
the previous master, has studied this prob- 
lem; why not give the new master the op- 
portunity to decide for himself what pos- 
sible new information or studies he may 
require? And since one study was already 
conducted in 1957 and the new master 
commenced his own fact gathering this 
week—there is certainly no need to hasten 
and conduct a brandnew costly survey for 
his benefit, and without his collaboration. 

CONCLUSION 

1. The evidence shows that the Chicago 
district is to blame for its own predicament 
in that its disposal plant, which was 
efficient years ago, has not been kept up-to- 
date as Chicago has grown. 

2. It has diverted three rivers which form- 
erly flowed into-Lake Michigan; it has been 
taking some 3,300 cubic feet per second 
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from Lake Michigan, and has not returned 
a drop thereof. 

3. The argument that Canada has up to 
1950 had 16,000 cubic feet extra water, falls 
by its own weight: 

(a) Because every drop of the water was 
returned to the river and the lake. 

(b) It was pursuant to agreement with 
the ‘United States. 

4. Tllinois has some 57 miles of frontage 
on Lake Michigan, and the other States have 
500. Lake Michigan is part of the Lake-St. 
Lawrence watershed, and none of the other 
States have agreed to this diversion by the 
Chicago district. 

5. Now that the St. Lawrence Seaway is a 
reality the port projects must not be jeop- 
ardized by this unreasonable demand. Chi- 
cago “the wonder city,” has spent less per 
capita for sewage treatment, and has a lower 
tax rate than other cities. She should not 
expect to take from the other States. Her 
job, as the court has suggested, is to clean 
up her own house. 

6. The Chicago district has no basis for 
relief by Congress since this is not a naviga- 
tion or commerce problem. Congress has no 
authority to divert water for the sole pur- 
pose of sluicing Chicago’s sewage down the 
Illinois River (Wisconsin v. Illinois (278 U.S. 
367) .) 

7. The Chicago district has no basis for re- 
lief in law or equity: 

(a) A temporary diversion would mean 
lower lake levels, which would lower harbor 
and canal depths, decrease safe shipping 
drafts and reduce tonnage carried. Lake 
shore property would be impaired, dock pil- 
ings would become exposed. 

(b) Canada has repeatedly voiced its op- 
position to a unilateral diversion. Under 
the 1909 Boundary Waters Treaty, article II 
“It is understood, however, that neither of 
the high contracting parties intends by the 
foregoing provision to surrender any right 
which it may have to object to any inter- 
ference with or diversion of waters on the 
other side of the boundary, the effect of 
which would be productive of material in- 
jury to the navigation interest on its own 
side of the boundary.” As stated by Justice 
Holmes in Sanitary District v. U.S. (266 U.S. 
405, 426), it is the duty of the United States 
to carry out its treaty obligations to Canada, 
which borders on the Great Lakes, and fur- 
thermcre, the 1909 treaty “expressly provides 
against uses ‘affec the level or natural 
flow of boundary waters’ without the au- 
thority” of the United States, the Dominion 
of Canada and the Joint International Com- 
mission. 

I therefore submit that no diversion 
should be undertaken by any one of the 
two Governments without consultation and 
agreement with the other. , 

(c) While continuously pleading for an in- 
creased diversion from Lake Michigan—in 
order to meet existing sanitary needs—the 
Chicago Sanitary District has also followed 
in recent years a tremendous territorial ex- 
pansion program which by necessity would 
make its present plants inadequate. From 
some 508 square miles in 1954, the district, 
through annexation grew to more than 920 
square miles in 1968, an increase of 81 per- 
cent. 

It is during this same period that the 
efficiency of the Chicago sewage treatment 
fell dramatically. I submit therefore that it 
is partly because of this expansion program, 
and the resultant fall in sanitary efficiency, 
that Chicago wants more water, and is now 
coming to Congress for aid. But it is pre- 
sumptuous for Chicago to believe that the 
expansion program of the sanitary district, 
however meritorious it may be, should be 
financed by the other Lake States. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the sub- 
committee, let me say this in conclusion: 
Additional diversion of Lake Michigan 
waters has no justification either in law or 
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in equity; it is contrary to the interests of 
the other Lake States and contrary to the 
tradition of close and friendly relation with 
our Canadian neighbors; and finally, such 
diversion for the treatment of sewage is cer- 
tainly, from a scientific and water resources 
point of view which must consider not only 
the needs of today but also the demands 
of tomorrow, a@ very uneconomic and un- 
sound utilization of this generous gift of 
nature—the waters of the Great Lakes. 





Tax Loopholes for Sale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, every- 
one pays lipservice, at least, to the prin- 
ciple of equality in taxation, but our 
Federal tax pattern has developed, 
through the years, into a patchwork of 
inequities. 

It is understandable, perhaps, that the 
tremendous and growing pressures of the 
national tax burden should have spurred 
the ingenuities of those taxpayers having 
the resources and incentives to develop 
mechanisms of individualized relief. 
Many of these devices have acquired leg- 
islative and administrative acceptance 
because, when viewed singly, they gave 
forth the color of equity. 

Any careful and nonopinionated ap- 
praisal of the overall Federal tax struc- 
ture, however, cannot but produce a 
recognition of sharp disparities in the 
treatment of various classes of taxpayers. 

This fall, in the relative calm of con- 
gressional adjournment, there will be 
opportunity for a dispassionate exami- 
nation of our tax laws, and for real 
progress toward an equitable apportion- 
ment of the taxload. The opportunity 
will come in the hearings announced to 
begin November 2 before the Committ®e 
on Ways and Means. 

Our distinguished, discerning, and con- 
scientious chairman, the Honorable 
Wrisur Mitts, of Arkansas, has pro- 
vided this forum for serious-minded stu- 
dents of tax philosophy to exchange 
views and seek guideposts toward a ra- 
tionalized tax system. Mr. MILLs knows 
that he has offered tax specialists a 
broad and stern challenge. He knows, 
too, that this challenge must be taken up 
in good spirit if ever we are to plug obvi- 
ous tax loopholes and apportion the tax 
burden fairly and without favor among 
our citizens. 

The average-salaried citizen would 
profit little from the retention, for a fee, 
of a skilled loophole sleuth, but the need 
for a general tax survey, such as Chair- 
man Mitts contemplates, is nowhere 
more sharply emphasized than in the 
promotional material of those in the 
business of finding escape hatches for 
those facing heavy tax liability under the 
basic rates. As an example, Mr. Speaker, 
I include, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, a circular re- 
ceived from Prentiss-Hall, leading dis- 
tributor of tax publications: 
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How To Use Tax-Free Income To KEEP MorE 
or Your EARNINGS FoR YOURSELF—A NEW 
Report or Spectat INTEREST TO MEN IN THE 
HIGHLY Taxep $15,000 To $100,000 BRACKETS 


The most effective way for a man with 
substantial income to keep more cash for 
himself is to tap today’s nine big sources of 
tax-free income. 

This goes far beyond the ordinary concept 
of savings taxes. For dollars earned on this 
tax-free basis can be 100 percent yours to 
keep. 

Here is how tax-free boosts your actual 
income at various income levels: 





You | You 








You You 
keep keep | keep | keep 
If your in- | (without | (with 10 | (with 20 | (with 30 
come is— tax-free | percent | percent | percent 
income) | of your | of your | of your 
incom: income | income 
tax-free) | tax-free) | tax-free) 
$100,000__.... $46,360 | $53,560 | $60,520 | $67,180 
$50,000......- 29, 700 32, 650 35,480 | 38,100 
$25,000. ...... 17,770 18, 770 19, 720 | 20, 570 
$15,000_.....- 11, 380 11, 830 2, 280 | 12, 670 





And you needn’t stop there. The more 
tax-free income you get, the more money 
you keep for yourself. 

This method of reducing taxes is so effec- 
tive that in 1958 more people used it than 
any other major.tax method. 

To help you use this method for 1959 we 
have prepared a special 40-page handbook 
on the subject. This handbook will come to 
you at once without cost if you will simply 
place your advance reservation for the new 
1960 Federal tax course which comes out in 
the fall. . 

Your complimentary handbook, “How To 
Get Tax-Free Income—Now,” explains the 
following big close-at-hand sources of tax- 
free income for executives: 

1. It explains an arrangement under 
which a portion of each year’s company 
profits can be credited to the executives’ 
individual accounts—tax-deductible by the 
company and tax-free to them. 

2. It tells you how to get dividends from 
certain stocks completely tax-free (these 
need not be reported as income). 

3. It shows you under what circumstances 
an executive can (under sec. 105(d) of 
the code) eliminate the tax on certain salary 
payments. 

4. It explains how the company can now 
provide for your personal insurance costs 
(including life insurance), vacations, recrea- 
tion throughout the year, country club 
memberships, oversea travel—and more, all 
tax-deductible by the company and tax-free 
to you. 

5. It tells under what circumstances the 
company can give executives gifts and pres- 
ents—tax-free to them. 

6. It explains how the company can now 
set up a survivor benefit plan to provide tax- 
free payments for an executive's wife (and 
other family members) . 

7. It tells you how to have other people 
make improvements on your real estate— 
which they pay for—and which are tax-free 
to you. 

8. It explains how to build a sizable tax- 
free investment income, whether you put 
your cash in real estate, stocks, bonds, or in 
@ group of today’s most tax-sheltered busi- 
nesses. _ 

9. It explains how to sell one’s residence 
without paying a tax—even if you show a 
whopping profit. 

These are just nine of the methods ex- 
plained in this brandnew 40-page handbook, 
“How To Get Tax-Free Income—Now.” They 
offer at last a solution to the executive’s 
toughest per »nal problem: how to find re- 
lief from the ever-tightening squeeze of high 
tax rates and cheapening dollars. 

How to get this new 40-page handbook 
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without. cost. Simply return the card at- 
tached to the next page. The handbook will 
come to you at once with our compliments 
and we will enter your advance reservation 
for the new 1960 Federal tax course which 
comes out in the fall. 

Just a word, about the Federal tax course. 
Each year it is used by more company execu- 
tives than any other tax work in America. 
Here is why the great new 1960 course will 
be so valuable to you: 

1. It will feature more than 500 worked- 
out examples showing you how to handle vir- 
tually every kind of personal and company 
tax question you'll run into. 

2. Every bit of material it contains will be 
up-to-the-minute on the latest tax setup. 

3. It will spotlight more than 175 tax 
savings. 

4. It will give you more than 200 pages on 
deductions alone. 

5. It will comprise more than 1,400 pages 
of information all expertly tabbed and in- 
dexed. 

6. It will give you filled-in specimen tax 
returns to follow for maximum tax savings. 

.7. It will cost only $24.50—itself a tax- 
deductible expense—and there is nothing to 
pay until the new 1960 tax course is de- 
livered to you in October. 

Just return the enclosed card today. 
You’ll receive without cost the special 40- 
page handbook “How To Get Tax-Free In- 
come—Now” by return mail and the 1960 
Federal tax course when it’s released to the 
business world in October. 





Tribute to Dr. Walter Prescott Webb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Time magazine this week paid trib- 
ute to one of this country’s most distin- 
guished scholars and past president of 
the American Historical Association, Dr. 
Walter Prescott Webb. 

Dr. Webb has been for @ long time a 
professor at the University of Texas in 
Austin, and I am proud and grateful 
that on many occasions I have had the 
benefit of Dr. Webb’s advice and counsel. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle from Time magazine of August 17, 
1959, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From Time magazine, Aug. 17, 1959] 
“PLAINS” TALKER 

Shambling through downtown streets like 
a man in plowed ground leathery little Walter 
Prescott Webb looks every bit his part, a 
shrewd real estate trader in Austin, Tex. 
But Walter Webb, raised in the alkali flats 
of west Texas, schooled in the saddle and 
for 40 years a professor at the University of 
Texas, is also his generation’s foremost 
philosopher of the frontier, and the leading 
historian (“The Great Plains,” “The Texas 
Rangers”) of the American West. At 71, he 
has been made the hero of a sort of plains- 
man’s festival of letters—a collection of his 
occasional essays (“An Honest Preface;” 
Houghton Mifflin; $3.75), trimmed with the 
personal tributes of his Texas friends. Says 
his old friend and cultural sparring partner, 
J. Prank Dobie, the famed Western folk- 
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lorist (“The Mustangs,” “The Voice of the 
Coyote”); “Webb is one historian who never 
lets the evidence stand in the way of the 
truth—as he sees it.” 

HAVE GUN, CAN TRAVEL 

In his inaugural address as president of 
the American Historical Association, includ- 
ed in An Honest Preface, Webb admits that 
“I am one of the few persons who did not 
have to leave home to get a job. I am an 
example of institutional inbreeding which 
frightens all universities except the two that 
practice it most, Harvard and Oxford.” 

As historian of the plains, Webb follows in 
the tradition of the great Frederick Jackson 
Turner, who first formulated the frontier 
theory of U.S. history in 1893: “The existence 
of an area of free land and the advance of 
American settlement westward explain Amer- 
ican development.” To write his history of 
the Texas Rangers, says Webb, “Like Park- 
man I went to all the places where things 
had happened,” and finally “I stumbled on 
one of the few original ideas I ever had.” The 
idea, “What I saw was that when Stephen F. 
Austin brought his colonists to Texas, he 
brought them to the edge of one environ- 
ment, the Eastern woodland, and to the bor- 
der of another environment, the Great Plains. 
The Texas Rangers were called into existence 
primarily to defend the settlements against 
Indians on horseback. While the conflict 
between the Rangers and the Comanches was 
at its height, Samuel Colt invented the re- 
volver, the ideal weapon for a man on horse- 
back.” 

“In that flash of insight,’”’ says Webb, I 
sensed that something very important hap- 
pened when the American people emerged 
from the woodland, and the revolver [was] an 
adaptation to the needs of the new situation.” 


THE SOUTHERN CENTURY 


As the years stiffen his knee joints, notes 
Dobie, Webb’s “intellectual movements” be- 
come ever more “flexible and limber.” Two 
years ago in a Harper’s magazine piece titled 
“The American West: Perpetual Mirage,’ 
Webb pointed out the “one overwhelming 
fact which 17 States have been trying to 
hide for the last century” “The Heart of the 
West is a desert’—both geographically and 
culturally. 

Historian Webb sees the country’s next 
frontier in the South. “Forget the misfor- 
tune and injustice of the past,” he told the 
Texas Council for Social Studies last June. 
“If I could, I would convince the Southern 
people that their future is brighter than it 
has ever been in history. The South is the 
one region whose resources have been largely 
undeveloped and unexploited. It is not only 
possible but it is also probable that this next 
century will belong to the South.” 





News Reporter Snared in a Red Intrigue 
on Nixon Russ Trip 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959" 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Nat 
Pinney, Washington correspondent of 
the Buffalo Evening News, was a key 
figure in an interesting incident which 
occurred in Sverdlovsk, Russia, while he 
was @ member of the press corps ac- 
companying Vice President Nrxon. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
mr ares Mr. Finney’s account of the in- 
cident: 


News ReporTer SNARED IN A RED INTRIGUE 
on Nixon Russ Trip 


(By Nat Finney) 


WasHINGTON, August 8.—I had never ex- 
pected it to happen to me but while I was in 
Russia covering Vice President Nrxon’s recent 
trip the Communists in cloak-and-dagger 
fashion tried to make me the fall guy for a 
bitter attack on the American press. It hap- 
pended in Sverdlovsk. 

The American newspaper-radio group was 
being briefed on the next day’s activities in 
a second-floor lounge of the Bolshoi Urals 
Hotel when Paul Nevin of CBS radio and I 
were called out of the meeting. 

Mr. Nevin wasn’t present, so I stepped out 
of the briefing session and was confronted 
by a pair of formidable-looking, middle-aged 
Russian women, well enough dressed to prove 
they belonged to Russia’s Communist ap- 
paratus. 

One of them, English speaking and dressed 
in a pale blue frock, ordered me to come with 
them to my room, which was No. 219 at the 
back of the hotel. I asked why, but was 
given no explanation. 

With the two women I marched to my 
room, where I sat on the bed and they took 
the two chairs. The woman in the blue 
frock announced—it was no introduction— 
that the other woman, who was wearing a 
a print dress, was the directress of the hotel. 

After fixing me with a hard stare, the di- 
rectress proceeded to read in Russian from 
a two-page document. I gathered from her 
tone.of voice the document was serious, but 
knowing little Russian, could form no notion 
what it was all about. 

The directress clutched two Lincoln pen- 
nies in her left hand as she read, and at one 
point slapped them down on a night stand 
in a gesture that suggested she was proving 
some point. 

The document having been read in Rus- 
sian, the directress handed it over to the 
woman in blue, who I had gathered by this 
time was an interpreter. She read it in fair 
if somewhat awkward English. 

I had been denounced, along with Mr. 
Neviin, by the residents of house No. 4, alleg- 
edly adjacent to the back of the hotel, for 
twice throwing fruit and American coins out 
the window to children, and then snapping 
pictures of the children as they picked up 
the fruit and coins. 

This denunciation had been sent to the 
Sverdlovsk municipal council, a part of the 
local Communist apparatus, and the local 
first secretary of the party had taken cogni- 
zance of the denunciation and would pro- 
test to Vice President Nrxon if I did not im- 
mediately hand over the films I was sup- 
posed to have made of the children picking 
up fruit and coins. 

I told the women in blue who spoke Eng- 
lish that there must be some mistake be- 
cause not only had I thrown no fruit and 
coins to children from my window, or taken 
any snapshots, but I had never opened the 
window. I explained that I couldn’t hand 
over something I didn’t have, and went on 
to explain, in the hope it might help, why 
I had never opened the window despite the 
fact the room was an oven at midday. 

“There’s no screen on it, and I spent 15 
minutes killing the flies already in the 
room,” I said. 

I inquired how the Russians who de- 
nounced me could be so sure fruit and pen- 
nies had been thrown from my window. 

The woman in blue gave me a story about 
how I had first thrown things from the win- 
dow and taken snapshots at 8 o’clock the 
night before, and that the parents of the 
children, living in house No. 4, had caught 
the youngsters in the very act of picking 
up fruit and coins and letting themselves 
be snapped. 

The children had pointed out the win- 
doms, mine of the second floor and Paul 
Nevin's on the fourth floor, so there could 
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be no mistake and I was told I must hand 
over the film forthwith. 

This had gone far enough for me so I 
barged out the door despite the attempts of 
the woman in blue to intercept me, and 
located Herbert Klein, the Vice President’s 
press assistant, and Richard Davies, Mr. 
Nrxon’s aid on loan from the State Depart- 
ment. I was telling them the strange story 
when Mr. Nevin arrived. 

The immediate analysis of the accusation 
and the way it had been made was that the 
Sverdlovsk and quite possible the Moscow 
newspapers planned to blast Mr. Nrxon’s 
American press entourage. Earlier incidents 
suggested something of the sort was afoot. 

So Mr. Klein, Mr. Davies, Mr, Nevin, and 
myself immediately called on Assistant Press 
Ministry Director Popoff, who was traveling 
with the Nixon entourage, in his room. 

He attempt to pass the thing off by saying 
there is an old Russian proverb that where 
there is smoke there’s fire, and that when 
the films were developed everything would 
be cleared up. . 

Mr. Klein inquired whether there was 
likely to be a story in the Sverdlovsk news- 
papers the next morning, but Mr. Popoff 
shrugged that off with a remark that he had 
nothing to do with the local newspapers. 

When we left Mr. Popoff’s office, I went to 
my room, picked up all the exposed film in 
my bags and handed it over to Mr, Klein. 
If the Communists were about to forge a pic- 
ture they weren’t going to have my film in 
their possession, 

Mr. Klein next contacted the Vice Presi- 
dent, and after talking with him went back 
to Mr. Popoff. He told Mr. Popoff that the 
denunciation of me read by the woman was 
@ total fabrication, and that if it appeared 
in the Russian press, the Vice President 
would have to consider mentioning it in his 
TV-radio speech in Moscow on Saturday 
night. 

There was nothing about the incident in 
the Sverdlovsk or Moscow newspapers the 
next day. The Russian secret police, we all 
knew, continued to burrow for material for 
a manufactured blast against the American 
newspapermen, but up to the time we crossed 
the Polish border, nothing had appeared ex- 
cept Premier Khrushchev’s canard against 
US. television. 

Why I got tapped for the frameup in 
Sverdlovsk I don’t know, and probably never 
shall know. 





The Interstate Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, 
there is, as I have pointed out before, 
a@ growing concern in the State of Mis- 
souri over the failure of the Congress 
to provide legislation to assure the 
steady continuance of the interstate 
highway program. [Illustrative of this 
concern are many editorials which have 
appeared in Missouri newspapers. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp several of 
these editorials. 2 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Joplin (Mo.) Globe, May 28, 1959] 
Tue Pepera Highway DILEMMA 

Congress faces a real dilemma in deciding 

what to do about future financing of the 
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Federal interstate road program. It comes 
up to a crisis at the start of the new fiscal 
year, July 1. 

The choice ts between full speed ahead in 
giving the Nation a superhighway system, 
and @ slowdown. The problem, of course, 
is money. 

The Federal Government pays 90 percent 
of the cost of the Interstate System and 50 
percent of major State roads. And the Fed- 
eral trust fund set up to finance it with gaso- 
jine, diesel fuel, and certain other taxes is 
proving inadequate as the program moves to 
a level of $8 billion in expenditures. Most 
States have used up their allocations, or 
will this year and want more in order to 
continue. Missouri is in this category. 

There are several alternatives. President 
Eisenhower wants to up the Federal gaso- 
line and diesel fuel taxes 14% cents a gallon 
to 4% cents to keep the program on a pay- 
as-you-go basis, as originally planned. Con- 
gress ie balking at this. Some Congressmen 
want to dip into the Federal Treasury again, 
which means more deficit financing and an 
unbalanced budget. Others advocate issuing 
FPederal road building bonds, which is just 
another way of deficit financing at more in- 
terest cost to the taxpayers. It also opens 
up @ new area of Federal financing, which 
could go off in all directions in any number 
of bond funds, a dangerous policy. 

Of course, the program could be stretched 
out several years beyond the present target 
date of 1972 for completion of the Interstate 
System, but we are warned this could be 
costly in lives as population and traffic in- 
crease. 

Some way to keep the road program)on a 
pay-as-you-go basis, or nearly so, seems de- 
sirable. One suggestion is to sound out the 
people on accepting Federal car stamps, or 
licenses, in lieu of saddling motor fuel with 
& larger tax, or otherwise levying the cost 
against car owners. 

Any way you look at it, the problem is ex- 
tremely troublesome. We need the roads for 
the sake of the economy and the public 
safety. But we don’t like more taxes. 
[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, July 30, 

1959] 


CONGREsS PLAYS To PUBLIC APATHY ON 
HIGHWAYS 


As of now, at least, Congress has detected 
no great public demand for action on mod- 
ern highways. Congressmen appear to be 
more impressed with public resistance to a 
proposed increase in the Federal gasoline 
tax. As a result, a majority of the House 
Ways and Means Committee has voted to 
make drastic cuts in the Federal program. 

Of course the Members of Congress are 
supposed to be more than sounding boards 
of the more vocal opinions back home. They 
are paid for a full-time job. They should 
have time to get more information on prob- 
lems and to give them more thought than 
is possible for the average voter. 

But, as a practical matter, many con- 
gressmen will invariably take what appears 
to be the way of least resistance. The 
public attitude on the highway program is a 
very important factor. And, the public 
opinion polls indicate that a majority of 
people think they would prefer a slow-down 
of highway construction to any increase in 
the gasoline tax. 

Of course neither the polls nor the mail 
can tell the timid Congressmen what the 
public reaction will be after the collapse of 
the program. The average person reacts ac- 
cording to the impulses of the moment. 
He can't be expected to look ahead to the 

uences of congressional action or in- 
action. That’s the business of the Con- 
gressmen. 

A general shutdown of the Federal pro- 
gram would affect most of the people in the 
United States. It would wipe out jobs on 
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highway projects and in all the industries 
that supply material or machinery for high- 
ways. Directly affected would be the em- 
ployees of cement plants and steel mills. 

A shutdown would stop highway depart- 
ment work all the way from the big city 
freeways to the rural farm-to-market roads. 
Without additional money the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be unable to make contribu- 
tions to any State highway projects next 
year. A reduced program of the type pro- 
posed by the Ways and Means Committee 
would be different from a shutdown only in 
degree. 

The average motorist would receive very 
little tax saving as compensation for a high- 
way disaster. The proposed gasoline tax in- 
crease to keep the program moving is only 
1% centsagalion. Fora motorist who drives 
10,000 miles a year and gets 12 miles to the 
gallon the tax would add only about $12.50 
a@ year. It is nothing compared with the 
benefits in rural roads, major highways and 
city expressways. 

True enough, the average motorist doesn’t 
visualize the highways that could be built 
in the future. For use of an existing turn- 
pike he is ready to pay an average charge of 
around 1% cents a mile. A driver who gets 
12 miles to the gallon of gas pays a toll 
equivalent to a tax of 18 cents a gallon. 
The turnpike saves the motorist far more 
than the cost. But the man who will pay a 
high price for something he can use now 
may be only vaguely interested in the high- 
way he could have for tax money in 1965. 

Unfortunately the tax needed to build the 
highway would have to be a clear-cut fact 
years ahead of the highway. And timid Con- 
gressmen visualize motorists aroused to a 
frenzy over another 114, cents. There is no 
question that this is a period of widespread 
resistance to new taxes of all kinds. 

But we have a higher opinion of the in- 
telligence and ultimate judgment of the 
voters than seems to be held by most Con- 
gressmen. While people might snarl briefly 
over the most inconsequential tax, we be- 
lieve they are capable of seeing the purpose. 
Some sections of modern freeways are being 
completed and they will give the public a 
demonstration of what the program means. 
We can’t imagine many people carrying a 
long grudge against Congressmen who voted 
to build highways. 

We wonder whether some Congressmen 
aren’t more concerned over the opposition of 
the oil companies, many trucklines and 
other large special interests that think they 
would be hurt by a tax increase. 

This highway program was launched as 
the biggest construction job in the history 
of man. The public resistance to a tax in- 
crease doesn’t appear to be half as serious 
as the consequence of failure. 





[From the Columbia Missourian, Aug. 3, 
1959] 


INTERSTATE ROaps 


Congress finds itself on the horns of a di- 
lemma when it comes to discussion and 
action on the interstate highway program. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
voted to extend the program over a longer 
period of time to lift the burden of immedi- 
ate financing. Rather than vote an unpopu- 
lar increase in the Federal gasoline tax to 
take care of the costs, the committee reported 
out a plan to issue highway revenue bonds 
and extend the termination date of the high- 
way system for 4 years, until 1972. 

The Federal Government takes care of 90 
percent of the cost of the system while the 
individual States pay 10 percent. 

Typical of probably many other States is 
Missouri’s situation. Ready to let contracts 
and planning on the Federal money, Missouri 
has had to postpone bidding, and approxi- 
mately 3,500 employees will be let out of their 
jobs during the next 2 months. 
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So Congress will be faced with these two 
situations: Slow down the construction, have 
a rise in unemployment and some inflation 
with the issuance of bonds, or increase the 
consumer’s tax on gasoline from 3 to 4.5 
cents and keep the program going with the 
employees working. One must remember the 
highways have to be paid for sometime. 

For an election year coming up, Congress 
is faced with a politically injurious situation. 
What will be done eventually is anybody’s 

uess. 

. Congress should allocate what highway 
money is now coming in to projects such as 
this rather than putting it into the general 
fund, 

In any case, if a person is sufficiently in- 
terested (if he drives an automobile, he 
should be interested), a letter to one’s Con- 
gressman or Senator could do much to influ- 
ence his representative’s decision one way or 
the other. 

Nobody is out and out for increases in 
taxes, but if we are to be intellectually 
honest, we ought to be willing to pay for 
something if we want it. It may be, as with 
so many things in these days of installment 
buying, that we would prefer buying it now 
but not starting our payments until next 
year or trying to defer them indefinitely. 
{From the Jefferson City (Mo.) Sunday 

News and Tribune, Aug. 2, 1959] 


OnE Way To END Highway BUILDING 
ProGRAM DILEMMA 


Any way you twist the dial, the blame for 
the present slowdown of the roadbuilding 
program in Missouri and other States must 
be laid squarely at the doors of Congress. 

There appears to be only one solution to 
the problem—a major letter-writing cam- 
paign by voters to Congress to get the inter- 
highway construction program back on 
schedule. 

Caught in the snarl created by Congress’ 
inaction are such primary and urban proj- 
ects as Jefferson City’s Highway 50 east ex- 
pressway segments and a number of other 
roadbuilding programs in the capital city 
area, 

Other than the interstate projects such as 
Route 40 the setbacks will be only tempo- 
rary. 

But in the case of Jefferson City and other 
areas the delay will cause inconvenience 
and continued blight. The numerous shells 
of homes along the Highway 50 east express- 
way from the West End Fire Station to Vet- 
ter’s Lane will remain at least until Novem- 
ber. 

Had the flow of Federal funds not been 
disrupted, this segment undoubtedly would 
have been under construction ldte this 
month. Bids on the project were to be 
opened last Thursday. 

Rex Whitton, chief engineer of the State 
Highway Department, says his best guess is 
that letting of bids on the first segment will 
be accomplished in October. That would 
push the start of construction back to 
November. 

Nor will the slowdown have any longtime 
effect on the second segment—running from 
Vetter’s Lane to the present Route 50 near 
the Moreau River bridge. 

Mr. Whitton had no alternative but to put 
a stop order on letting of new construction 
contracts. Federal funds will taper off by 
the end of September and until this situa- 
tion stabilizes and the State knows just 
what funds it will receive, the dilemma will 
continue to exist. 

Missouri’s chief engineer, rated among the 
best in the Nation, believes the State will 
be able to catch up on its primary and urban 
roadbuilding schedule by next March. 

But the interstate program is another 
matter. 

If Congress doesn’t come up with a suit- 
able financing program, Missouri’s inter- 
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state construction schedule will be set back 
seriously. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
has voted for a slowdown in the nationwide 
program. The plan, if adopted by Congress, 
would slash scheduled allocations to State 
from $2% billion to $600 million in the 1961 
fiscal year starting next July 1. Allocations 
for ensuing years would be reduced sharp'y 
below the present figures. 

Part of the present Interstate Highway 
System financing dilemma is of Congress’ 
own making. It voted a speedup in the 
program last year because of the recession. 
Because of this and other factors the fund 
faces a $500 million deficit by spring. 

Congress thus far has turned a cold shoul- 
der toward a number of recommendations 
which would permit the interstate construc- 
tion schedule to be carried Out as at pres- 
ent. ; 

The interstate highway program was ad- 
vanced originally to meet not only existing 
and future traffic needs but to assure the Na- 
tion an adequate network of freeways in 
the event of war. 

Obviously, Congress is not treating the 
program in this light at present. The House 
Ways and Means Committee proposal would 
set back the completion date 4 years at 
least. 

If mid-Missourians and other’s don’t act, 
such a situation is likely to develop. 

Mid-Missourians would do well to pepper 
their Congressmen immediately with letters 
urging a quick and sound solution to the 
interstate highway financing problem. 








Reform Can Be Overdone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI . 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention of my colleagues 
to an editorial which appeared in the 
Northern Virginia Sun on August 12 
which soberly reflects on the proposition 
that not all unions in this country are 
corrupt and that reform in the labor- 
management field can be overdone. 

I believe that the publisher of this 
newspaper, Mr. Clayton Fritchey, is to 
be congratulated for having the courage 
to face up to this problem in a fair and 
objective manner, particularly when the 
overwhelming majority of the American 
press has gone overboard in its editorial 
comment in demands for legislation 
which clearly goes beyond the scope of 
antiracketeering reforms in the labor- 
management field. 

I believe that this penetrating editorial 
puts the entire question of reform legis- 
lation in its proper perspective. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Northern Virginia Sun, Aug. 12, 
1959] 
ALL UNIONS AREN'T Corrupt: ReEForM CAN BE 
OVERDONE 


The labor bill that is the subject of the. 


current free-for-all, no-amendments-barred 
debate in the House, acquires most of its 
urgency and impetus from the revelations by 
the Senate Rackets Investigating Committee 
of labor corruption on the part of a few 
unions, 
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For months, the headlines have focused 
the public’s attention on the misuse of 
union funds by corrupt officials, on rigged 
union elections, on threats, intimidation, 
and strong-arm tactics. The normal activi- 
ties of legitimate unions, not being headline 
worthy, have not enjoyed the same attention. 

Thus, the labor: bill comes up for consid- 
eration at a time when the general public 
is down on labor as a whole, even though 
the abuses have been concentrated in a small 
minority of unions representing but a frac- 
tion of total union membership. The pub- 
lic is likely to forget the steps that legiti- 
mate labor has taken to clean house, the 
most remarkable of which is the expulsion 
from the AFL-CIO of a full 10 percent of its 
membership because of corruption in certain 
unions. 

As the House debates the labor bill, the 
cry is for reform—the elimination of the 
abuses and corruption disclosed by the 
McClellan committee. But in thé antilabor 
atmosphere that prevails, there will in- 
evitably be a tendency to try, in the name 
of reform, to enact provisions which*may be 
aimed more at«curbing the power of the 
legitimate unions than of the corrupt 
unions. 

As a matter of fact, this is largely true of 
the three principal points of difference be- 
tween the two opposing labor measures, 
which have to do with secondary boycotts, 
picketing in an effort to get management 
to recognize a union, and the jurisdictional 
no-man’s land between the States and the 
Federal Government. Changes in the exist- 
ing law on all three of these subjects have 
been desired by management long before 
and quite apart from the rackets investiga- 
tion and its revelations. 

These changes may be wise and needed, 
but they should not, in all fairness, wear 
the disguise of reform measures. In order 
not to confuse them with the true reform 
provisions of the labor bill on which every 
one can agree (those having to do with con- 
trol of union funds and the democratization 
of union elections) *the other provisions 
really should have been considered as a 
totally separate bill and debated on their 
own merits. 

But it is too late for that now. All one can 
hope the House will do will be to realize that 
the major differences between the two com- 
peting bills before it do not deal strictly 
with reform, or with the corrupt unions 
alone. They deal with the basic labor- 
management power balance, and apply to all 
unions, the clean and the corrupt alike. 

It would be tragic if a hopeless tangle over 
these issues were to result in a scuttling of 
the true reform provisions on which all 
might readily agree. 





Recognition of Scholastic Attainment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a recent magazine editorial has 
brought to light an imaginative and 
sound proposal for encouraging educa- 
tional achievement at the secondary 
school level. 

For some months now there has been 
extensive discussion of ways to attain 
the objective of a higher level of scho- 
lastic effort, and I believe that this pro- 
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posal to give academic achievement the 
same recognition that athletic achieve- 
ment now receives will be of interest to 
all Members of Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that an editorial from the Saturday 
Evening Post of August 8, 1959, entitled, 
“Some Schools Award Letters for Brains 
as Well as Brawn,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Saturday Evening Post, Aug. 8, 
1959] 


Some ScHOOLS AWARD LETTERS FOR BRAINS AS 
WELL aS Brawn 


Would it encourage interest in scholarship 
if students could earn a letter in the class- 
room as well as on the athletic field? This 
idea is being considered in the search for 
ways to stimulate scholastic attainment in 
the high schools, and a few schools over the 
country are trying out this idea. One with 
a long enough experience to Justify some con- 
clusions is the Sharon Springs (Kans.) High 
School. Sharon Springs has given scholar- 
ship letters for the last 6 years. 

The scholastic letter is identical with those 
awarded to athletes except that it is inlaid 
with a small lamp representing the “lamp 
of learning.” It is tougher to earn than those 
won by a halfback or tackle; a student must 
make all A’s for a semester to win one. The 
four-letter man must be a rare phenomenon, 
although Sharon Springs seems to have pro- 
duced several. 

The idea is no longer regarded as an ex- 
periment. “We feel that giving the scholar- 
ship letter has definitely created more inter- 
est in scholarship,” says Principal William P. 
Seigle, of Sharon Springs. The record bears 
him out. Two of last year’s 25 graduating 
seniors were in the finals of the National 
Merit Scholarship Contest. In the last five 
annual State competitions for Kansas class 
B schools, Sharon Springs finished first four 
times and second once. Of the 94 students 
enrolled this year 7 boys and 2 girls earned 
letters for all A’s the first semester. Six of 
the seven awards to boys went to athletes. 
There need be no antagonism between brain 
and muscle. 


A more favorable attitude toward scholar- 
ship in our secondary schools is certainly 
needed, and, if this can be achieved by let- 
ting the students wear their grades on their 
sweaters, what’s wrong with that? 
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Cotton Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune of August 
11, 1959: 

CoTron DILEMMA 

US. agricultural officials have offered to 
meet with officials of the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange to discuss what, if anything, 
may be done about the decline in cotton 
future trading. 

Offer of the meeting probably is not overly 
considerate of the Department since the 
Government has put cotton exchanges in 
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this country practically out of business. Not 
a single futures sale was made on the New 
Orleans Exchange last Wednesday—the first 
such experience on record. Congress, it 
seems to us, should be in on the discussion, 
since it passed the business-killing leg- 
islation. 

There is hardly such a thing as a free 
cotton market in the United Statés any more. 
Prices move along a nearly straight line from 
day to day, held up by the Government sup- 
port price. With a large carryover at the 
beginning of the season August 1 and a big 
crop coming on, prices won’t move much 
above the Government floor. Mills do not 
need to hedge their purchases (price insur- 
ance) since they know the price level will 
hardly change. 

Since the Government takes over most of 
the cotton, it also holds a virtual monopoly 
in the export business. To get rid of excess 
cotton, it sells in foreign markets at about 
8 cents a pound below the domestic floor 
price, thus making cheap cotton available to 
foreign mills who make cheap cloth for the 
world markets. Our mills can hardly com- 
pete for cloth orders abroad. Losses on the 
foreign sales of the raw cotton are paid by 
the taxpayers in general. 

Congress has done a job of socialization 
on the cotton induf$try. Mr. Khrushchev 
probably would say the system is too cumber- 
some, too roundabout and expensive, and has 
discriminated against several segments of 
the industry. Having done a poor job, Con- 
gress ought to be ready to get back to the 
law of supply and demand, and a free mar- 
ket. So far, however, nothing indicates that 
it is ready to start undoing the damage that 
has been done. 


The Time To Save Our Seashores Is Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. President, 
just over 10 years ago, Miami Beach, 
Fla., boasted several miles of open 
shoreline for the enjoyment of the pub- 
lic. Then came a building boom and 
the construction of a large number of 
hotels. 

Today, about 2 miles of Miami 
Beach’s 742 miles of ocean front is open 
to the public. The rest is blocked off 
for private owners—the hotels and their 
guests. 


Padre Island in Texas could well come 
to a similar fate if we do not act now. 
And even if the actual beaches were not 
fenced off, private development would 
ruin one of this Nation’s few remaining 
stretches of virgin shoreline. 


The people of America need a national 
seashore area, particularly along this 
section of our coast. Private develop- 
ment has already started at both ends 
of this great island. The bill I have in- 
troduced to create a national seashore 
park on Padre Island would not push 
off this private development, but it 
would preserve for future generations 
the major part of this area so rich in 
recreational opportunities, color, his- 
tory, and legend. 
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Anyone who doubts what could hap- 
pen needs only to visit other parts of 
America’s coastline and see how the 
beaches have been used. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article by Pat Murphy 
which was printed in the Houston 
Chronicle for Sunday, August 2, 1959, 
entitled “Beaches Shut Off—Dizzy Hotel 
Boom Haunts South Florida.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BreacHes SHutT Orr—Dizzy Hote, Boom 

Haunts SouTH FLORIDA 
(By Pat Murphy) 

Miami, Fia.—As gold coast south Flori- 
da’s sun-loving population pours over the 
million mark, the ghost of a costly postwar 
blunder has cropped up to do some timely 
haunting. 

This is the big beach giveaway of 1948, the 
year Miami Beach shook off its World War II 
khaki tunic and embarked on a helter-skel- 
ter hotel-building spree. 

From the starry-eyed tourist’s view, the 
staggering results—a glittering concrete cliff 
of breathtaking resort hotels stacked along 
the wave-washed shore—are magnificent. 

MORE APPALLING 

But to taxpayers, the sight is often more 
appalling than appealing. 

With nothing more than building permits, 
builders threw up an impregnable wall along 
the beach, virtually barring the public from 
using it. 

Along the 714 miles of Miami Beach ocean- 
front, all but 2 miles is taken up by hotels 
and their private cabana clubs, swimming 
pools, and overhanging additions. 

And the tide of concrete would have kept 
moving seaward had not a bitter—and some- 
time fantastic—controversy been touched off 
by a coterie of angered community leaders. 

SWAMP TO PARADISE 

To understand the story of Miami Beach’s 
disappearing public beaches, one must go 
back to the days of Carl Fisher, the intrepid 
and heady visionary who transformed Miami 
Beach from a mangrove swamp into a para- 
dise. 

In the dizzying boom days of the 1920’s, 
Fisher began promoting lots along the then- 
scorched beach areas, and offered land to 
those who—in those days—-would dare build 
a hotel on the wasteland. 

For the next 15 years, hotels sprouted with 
no apparent danger to the public’s stake in 
the beaches. Hotels were needed to attract 
tourists for the benefit of the area’s economy, 
it was argued. 

On the south end of the beach, 10-block 
Lummus Park was built—a seaside amalgam 
of sand, surf and beautiful landscaping for 
public use. 

HOTEL MADNESS 

But by the end of World War II, after 
hundreds of thousands of GI's had discovered 
the beach during training days here and 
began flocking back, hotel madness hit. 

Nowhere along Florida’s 1,398 miles of 
coastline—longest in the Nation—did post- 
war building hit such a stride. 

Mammoth, neon-lit hostelries sprouted like 
wild vine, foundations dug deeply into the 
sand and clinging to the high-tide mark. | 

The Miami Beach City Council granted 
permits for the hotels to plant bulkheads 
just above the high water mark on their 
own property, ostensibly to prevent erosion 
of the hotels’ property by the surf. 

EXTENSIONS IN SEA 


Then the council floated a huge bond is- 
sue at public expense and built at intervals 
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along the entire hotel row a series of groynes, 
long, narrow, pier-like extension of steel and 
concrete which reached from the shore to. as 
much as 250 feet into the ocean. 

Engineeringwise, these appendages were to 
grab sand and reclaim more beach area. But 
as the building spree gathered steam, and 
more bulkheads and groynes sprouted, it was 
apparent that the public was being cut off 
from use of the beaches. 

One of the first to attack was Beach Coun- 
cilman Melvin J. Richard, a young lawyer and 
tough political infighter who contended a 
land grab was being pulled on John Q. Public 
by fellow councilmen. 


WAR DECLARED 


Others joined Richard and war was de- 
clared. 

Richard reached into Florida antiquity for 
laws under the Spanish tidal grants of two 
centuries ago, and contemporary laws. 
What he found was like a bombshell. State 
law was being violated, he contended. 

Said the law: “Lands between ordinary 
high and low water marks are the property 
of the State or of the people of the State. 
They are held, not for sale, or conversion in- 
to other values * * * but for use of all the 
people of the State.” 


CARRIED TO COURTS 


Richard and others carried the issue to the 
courts. He found that hotels and palatial 
residences alike had erected walls, posted no 
trespassing signs and had built additions to 
block public use between the high water 
mark—owned privately—and the water— 
owned by the public. 

During the court fight, three attorneys 
were even jailed by a circuit judge for at- 
tempting to take the matter over his head 
to the Supreme Court. 

The beach’s city attorney at the time 
washed his hands of the matter and said it 
was a State matter to decide, despite exist- 
ing law. 

REFUSED TO ACT 


The south Florida area’s State’s attorney 
refused to act, and would not enter the court 
fight as the public’s representative. 

Florida Gov. Fuller Warren also turned his 
back when asked to intervene after an in- 
junction to prevent further absorption of 
the beach was filed before circuit judge 
Charles A.-Carron in Miami. 

By then, in 1950, all but a few patches of 
the beach had been gobbled up by hotel de- 
velopment, and the other was privately held 
property with price tags reaching as high as 
$2,000 a front foot. 

As a public beach,.most of Miami Beach 
was lost, except for the few spots earmarked 
for public use. 


ACCESS BLOCKED 


Access to hotel beaches was blocked by 
groynes, walls or hotels themselves. 

One feeble remedy was engineered: Small 
public beaches—some as small as 50 wide— 
were built at the ends of public streets be- 
tween the hotels. 

But by the time Judge Carroll issued a 
ruling that hotels. had no right to public 
portions of the beaches where construction 
had been carried out, the beaches were lost 

No attempt was made to have the costly 
architecture torn down. 

The bitter fight aroused the community 


and the same mistakes aren’t being repeated. . 


But public swimming areas are at a pre-" 
mium in this area which depends on surf- 
side attractions for its tourism. 


PUBLIC IN A BIND 


Guests at dozens of lower-priced hotels off 
the ocean are left to seek swimming areas far 
from where they might have found them. 

County officials, reeling under public de- 
mands and criticism from economic fore- 
casters, are in a bind to provide more bathing 
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facilities. Involved is the staggering cost of 
buying private land in undeveloped ocean- 
front areas to gain access to otherwise pub- 
licly owned beaches. 

Recently, Miami Beach had to cough up 
nearly $500,000 for a 450-foot chunk. 

In contrast, other parts of the State 


planned differently and prevented a take- — 


over of the beach areas. 
FOLLOWED LAWS 


Just north of Miami Beach is booming Fort 
Lauderdale, for example, city fathers fol- 
lowed the high and low water laws strictly 
and outlawed any hotel building anywhere 
on the beachside of its ocean highway. 

Thus, hotels are away from the ocean, and 
the entire 6-miles strip of Lauderdale beach 
is publicly maintained and dedicated. The 
same is true of other east and west coast 
resorts. 

As a civic leader recently grumbled: “Our 
troubles today can be_traced to a failure 
early in our growth to make profits yield to 
public rights.” 





Forewarned Is Forearmed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following excellent letter 
which I received from Mrs. John F. 
Stevens, Jr., of Brooklyn, N.Y., in which 
she presents her views concerning rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
Republic of Panama. Mrs. Stevens, a 
member of a distinguished family, is the 
daughter-in-law of the late John F. 
Stevens, who was the chief architect of 
the Panama Canal and a man of excep- 
tional talents and ability in other fields 
of endeavor: 

BROOKLYN, N.Y., August 7, 1959. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Fioop: I cannot let another day 
go by without thanking and complimenting 
you on your fine speech and. eloquent plea 
for an immediate awakening, recorded in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 29, which 
I personally consider your clearest analysis 
and strongest appeal to date to the people 
of this country for recognition of the im- 
pending danger and threat proposed by the 
people of Panama for a so-called occupation 
of the Canal Zone, to take place November 3 
of this year. 

There is a saying to the effect that “to be 
forewarned is to be forearmed.” Do the peo- 
ple of this country thing this an idle threat, 
to be more or less disregarded as impossible 
and therefore not to be taken seriously? Do 
they really understand its implications and 
to what it might lead if not prevented? 

dJovember is very close at hand and this 
is a very serious situation. Surely Congress 
must recognize the earnest and timely warn- 
ing in your speech and, as you say, “declare 
itself upon the question of U.S. sovereignty 
over the Panama Canal and Canal Zone” at 
once, before it is too late. You are a valiant 
warrior and doing a wonderful job, but this 
battle should not be left longer for you to 
worry about and fight alone. 

With admiration and best wishes, 
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Distribution of Obscene Literature 
Through the Mails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, the Post Office Depart- 
ment, through the Postmaster General, 
has stepped up its never-ending cam- 
paign against the distribution of obscene 
and pornographic literature through the 
mails. - 

Not long ago I met with the Post- 
master General: on this problem, and 
together we went over the various ma- 
terials and methods used by peddlers of 
filth material. We reached the conclu- 
sion that enlightenment of the people 
as to what to do when this material 
comes to light is the best way we can 
fight this evil. 

I personally began a campaign several 
weeks ago to help stamp out por- 
nographic material by taking to the 
radio and television, and by means of 
statements through the press and in the 
mails. I am happy to say this campaign 
is paying off. I have already been able 
to turn over to the Post Office Depart- 
ment evidence which will help postal 
officials track down and apprehend the 
offenders who, for a few dollars, would 





warp the minds of our children with 


their filth and propaganda. 

In this respect I wish to bring to the 
attention of the Senate an editorial from 
the Capital Baptist, a publication of the 
Baptist Church here in Washington. In 
this editorial the editor praises the Post- 
master General, Mr. Summerfield, and 
postal officials for their fight against 
the obscene and pornographic materials 
mail-order business. 

I think this is a great example of how 
we can reach the people and tell them 
what to do when they come across 
pornographic materials in the mails, and 
thus stamp it out. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial from the Capital Baptist, issue of 
June 11, 1959, entitled “Your Help So- 
licited,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Your He.p Souicrrep 

At the recent meeting of the Southern 
Baptist Convention a strong resolution was 
adopted commending Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield and other postal 
Officials for their courageous fight against 
the mail order business in obscene and 
pornographic materials. 

Last month in a major address Postmaster 
General Summerfield set forth som of the 
dangers that confront America’s children, 
and also some of the problems involved in 
fighting this battle. 

This is a problem that Washington Bap- 
tists need to be greatly concerned about, 
and so we would like to share some of the 
tatements that were made in the following 


“There is flourishing in this country today 
a vile racket of huge proportions about 
which the public is not too well informed. 
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This racket involves the use of the U.S. 
mails for the wholesale promotion and con- 
duct of mail order business in obscene and 
pornographic materials. I say it is huge 
advisedly. We can estimate at present that 
the sale of these materials through the mails 
is running at more than $500 million a year. 

“The especially vicious aspect of this 
racket is the fact that these purveyors of 
filth are aiming their attention more and 
more at the Nation’s children—teenage boys 
and girls, and even younger. With com- 
plete arrogance, they are violating the 
homes of the Nation in defiance of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

“They are dumping pornographic sewage 
into the hands of hundreds of thousands of 
our children, through the family mail box— 
most of. it material that has not been 
ordered—material intended to solicit the 
sale of utterly obscene pictures, slides, films, 
and related trash. 

“How do these merchants of filth obtain 
the names and addresses of children? They 
have any number of ways. One of the most 
common is to offer, in a legitimate ad in 
@ normal publication, the sale of a prod- 
uct of interest to a boy or girl. This would 
be stamps, or model airplanes, or doll 
clothes, and the like. These items are fre- 
quently offered at bargain prices. The child, 
usually with the parent’s assistance, sends 
for and receives the item. Now the smut 
dealer has the name on his list, and soon 
the child is receiving lewd solicitations 
through the mail. These racketeers also 
buy prepared mailing lists of children’s 
names, of which there are many. They 
even go to the extent of gathering up high 
school year books, from which they take 
names and match them up with addresses in 
city telephone books. If you were to read 
some of the solicitation material that these 
debauched persons send to the children, I 
believe you would be sickened. 

“Consider this, if you will, in the light of 
a recent report on delinquency by a Senate 
subcommittee. The report states that one 
out of every 5 boys in this country, of ages 
10 to 17, has a record, charged with breaking 
the law. Again and again, in the investiga- 
tions of armed robbery, extortion, embezzle- 
ment, and forgery, authorities find that those 
guilty of these crimes were early collectors 
of obscene pictures and films. And it is well 
known that almost all sex criminals and sex 
murderers prove to have a long record of 
addiction to pornographic and sadistic mate- 
rial. Your children may never be exposed to 
this material, but they could be victims of 
sex criminals who have been exposed to it. 

“Congress, as far back as 1865, made it a 
Federal offense to mail obscene matter. The 
Post Office has lent its fullest support to all 
such legislation, but, nevertheless, com- 
mercialized pornography: has continued to 
grow. It has expanded tremendously since 
World War II. It has doubled in just the 
past 5 years alone. 

“Especially, as I have pointed out the 
effort has been to expand the market through 
sales to children. There appear to be two 
basic reasons for this rapidly growing 
volume: First, the huge profits realized from 
a relatively small capital investment; and 
second, the very broad definition of obscenity 
handed down by certain courts, notably in 
Los Angeles and New York, where the great 
bulk of the mail-order business in obscenity 
and pornography originates. ‘ 

“These liberal. rulings have establishe, 
over a period of time, virtual sanctuaries in 
which dealers of obscenity have operated 
with impunity and in defiance of justice. 
We in the Post Office for several years have 
strongly urged legislation which would per- 
mit prosecution not only on the points of 
mailing of obscene material, but in the com- 
munities where it is received—where the real 
damage is done—and where citizens have an 
opportunity to express their standards of 
morality and decency. Such legislation was 
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passed by the 85th Congress and signed into 
law by President Eisenhower last year. It 
is, we believe, amiong the most important 
legislation adopted in recent years. 

“To make full use of this new legal weap- 
on, however, the Post Office must have the 
cooperation of parents and decent-minded 
citizens everywhere. Without such coopera- 
tion on a broad and resolute scale, we are 
under great handicap. As you know, the 
absolute privacy of the mail is one of our 
basic American rights. The Post Office De- 
partment cannot, and will not, violate this_ 
right, even when it has strong evidence that 
the mail is being used for unlawful purpose. 
I, for one, believe fully in this right. The 
Post Office, therefore, can legally identify 
and take action against violators of the mails 
only on the complaints of citizens who re- 
ceive such material. 

“Let me repeat that point: We can act 
only after the recipient of obscene mail has 
opened that mail, and the material has been 
forwarded to the local postmaster as evi- 
dence. To achieve this cooperation on the 
largest possible scale, our intensified pro- 
gram for action is fourfold: 

“1. To draw maximum public attention to 
the menace of this racket; 

“2. To urge parents to help us apprehend 
the mailers of filth to their children; 

“3. To help mobilize community support 
behind adequate law enforcement of local 
ordinances or State laws when these purvey- 
ors are apprehended and brought to court; 

“4. To rally public opinion behind new 
and stiffer legislation on obscenity. 

“Help us to alert parents across the coun- 
try. Help us through your organizations, 
and your publications, and by your indi- 
vidual efforts. Let the parents of America 
know what to do on any day that obscene 
mail arrives in their homes. The process 
is very simple: First, parents should save 
all materials received, including the en- 
velopes and all enclosures. Second, parents 
should report the material immediately to 
their local postmaster and turn the ma- 
terials over to him, either in person or by 
mail. 

“Pinally, all citizens, whether or not their 
children have been touched with this filth, 
can help by backing up Members of Con- 
gress and local officials in their growing 
efforts to stamp out this evil.” 





A Bill To Amend the Internal Revenue 
Code With Respect to Scholarships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I call 
attention of the Members of the House 
‘to a bill I have introduced today that 
is designed to remedy a glaring inequity 
in the treatment of academic scholar- 
ships under the present tax structure. 

Much has been said recently about 
our Nation’s urgent need for more and 
better education. It is also generally 
realized that improved utilization of this 
country’s potential brainpower depends 
to a large extent on scholarships and 
fellowships. Yet, under our current tax 
laws, such financial assistance to stu- 
dents is still regarded as income for cer- 
tain tax purposes, to the detriment of 
the recipients of scholarships and their 
families. 
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The bill I have introduced would elim- 
inate this inequity and smooth the way 
for students who have demonstrated 
sufficient promise and application to 
have been awarded scholarships and fel- 
lowships. 





Effectiveness of Foreign Aid Program in 
South Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I re- 
cently had the opportunity to read an 
article by Mr. Albert V. Dix, who is an 
. official of the Dix Newspapers with pub- 
lications in Wooster, Ravenna, Kent, Bel- 
laire, and Defiance, Ohio, giving his views 
on the effectiveness of our foreign aid 
program in South Vietnam. 

Mr. Dix has visited South Vietnam on 
four different occasions during the past 
5 years, and is well qualified to judge 
from personal observation whether or 
not our program has been helpful or 
utterly useless and wasteful. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, the ar- 
ticle by Mr. Dix is so enlightening that 
others should have the opportunity to 
read it. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article by Mr. Dix be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
currently has under investigation the ad- 


ministration of foreign aid in South Viet- 
nam. 

The probe is the result of charges by a 
roving newspaper reporter of maladministra- 
tion, graft, and so forth. The reporter, ac- 
cording, at least, to a televised report of his 
testimony before the committee, does not 
even know the correct pronunciation of the 


mame of the president of South Vietnam, 
Ngo Dinh Diem. 

It would be easy for anybody making a 
quick tour of Vietnam to get an erroneous 
impression. It would be easy for any news- 
paper correspondent, frequently frustrated 
in contacts with high Vietnamese officials, 
unskilled in and uncomprehending of the 
importance of good public relations, to be- 
come browned off with the place in general 
and to begin hunting flaws. To realize what 


our foreign aid, even with all the admitted- 


mistakes we have made in its administra- 
tion, has accomplished there, it would be 
necessary to have actually seen conditions 
there over the past 5 years. 

Less than 5 years ago utter chaos reigned 
in South Vietnam. 

Hundreds of thousands of refugees were 
pouring into already overcrowded Saigon 
every week from Haiphong in the north. 

Terrorists still roamed the countryside and 
it was only with extreme danger that one 
ventured outside the city limits of Saigon. 

The Hoa Hao and the Cao Dai, two re- 
ligious sects hostile to the established gov- 
ernment in Saigon, still had large, well- 
equipped armies. 

There was no assurance that the Commu- 
nist armies of Ho Chi Minh would not pour 
down over the 17th parallel, the demarcation 
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line set by the Geneva Treaty after the Com- 
munists defeated the French. 

The French were still in Saigon. They 
hated the new government, and vice versa. 
They also hated the Americans who had 
come in to attempt the seemingly impossi- 
ble task of establishing in Saigon a govern- 
ment capable of setting up some kind of 
order. 

I first saw Saigon in the spring of 1955. 
I got there right at the tail end of the Binh 
Xuyen trouble when an army of Communist- 
inspired river pirates under Le Van Vien 
tried abortively to oust the government of 
President Ngo. 

When I arrived the Binh Xuyen still held 
the building in which the central police 
station was located and some of their ter- 
rorists were still in the city and had the 
nasty habit of almost nightly tossing hand 
grenades into the open doors of crowded 
restaurants, hotels, and even residences. 

Refugees filled the streets and sidewalks 
where every night old people died and babies 
were born. — 

Most veteran observers to whom I talked 
didn’t give Vietnam much of a chance. 
Frankly, I didn’t either but hoped I was 
wrong. 

We gave our full backing to Ngo Dinh 
Diem. He knew nothing of the science of 
government and less of practical economics. 
But he had more than his share of courage. 
He was—and is—personally honest and he 
hated all that communism and Ho Chi Minh 
stood for. Ho had killed some of President 
Ngo’s family. The story is he had them 
buried alive. 

But our investment of confidence in Ngo 
Dinh Diem paid off. 

He smashed the Binh Xuyen, captured, 
and executed Ba Cut thus breaking up the 
Hoa Hao as a strong unit, and forced the 
surrender and dispersal of most of the Cao 
Dai. Those of the Cao Dai who didn’t sur- 
render, along with their “pope,” are in exile 
in Cambodia. 

I have been in Vietnam three times since 
the spring of 1955. 

In that relatively brief period, unbeliev- 
able progress has been made. All the hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees have been 
resettled in new little communities where 
they are self-sufficient on small farms. 

The standard of living of the people has 
been raised, a thing most necessary to pre- 
vent them from turning to the Communists 
for something better. 

And a great measure of security through- 
out the country—except for isolated 
pockets—has been established. 

Many other things have been done there, 
including establishment of better roads, bet- 
ter communications, better schools and bet- 
ter transportation. 

Much remains to be done and it has now 
reached the stage where much of it can be 
accomplished and financed by Vietnam it- 
self, with some expert technical advice. 

I know of no finer, abler, or more hon- 
est gentleman in the foreign aid branch of 
our foreign service than Leland Barrows, 
head of the mission in Vietnam. Or for that 
matter, D. C. Lavergne, his erstwhile as- 
sistant who has been sent into Laos to clean 
up a mess.there. 

Along with me, he will be the first to 
admit there were mistakes made. But at the 
outset, it was necessary to do something, 
even if it was wrong. e 

And while we are thinking this one over 
let’s indulge in a little personal introspec- 
tion. 

The Republic of South Vietnam was ac- 
tually born with the crushing of the Binh 
Xuyen in the spring of 1955. It is actually 
less than 5 years old. How many mistakes 
did we in America make in, say the first 
100 years of our history. 

It is well for the Senate to go into the 
Vietnam situation. They should familiar- 
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ize themselves with it, but thoroughly. I 
think they will agree with me that, in view 
of the almost hopeless task that appeared 
at the outset, real miracles have been ac- 
complished. 





Donald Comer Writes Daily News Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Donald Comer is one of the most 
outstanding leaders in the American 
cotton textile industry. A past presi- 
dent of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute, he is chairman of the 
executive committee of Avondale Mills, 
whose main offices are in Birmingham, 
my district, and chairman of the board 
of directors of Cowikee Mills, also prin- 
cipally an Alabama concern, With all 
of us who are familiar with the cotton 
economy, Mr. Comer is very anxious lest 
the continued excessive importation of 
oriental textile products, manufactured 
by use of cheap labor and thus which 
can be sold at cheap prices, should make 
continued serious inroads into the well- 
being of our domestic cotton industry 
and all those associated with it, either 
directly or indirectly. 

In a recent letter to the Daily News 
Record, Mr. Comer endorses the peti- 
tion of the National Cotton Council to 
the Secretary of Agriculture to take 
steps to curb these excessive imports. 
He also names those groups who.are in 
opposition to the petition and raises 
questions as to why these groups should 
object to the petition. Believing that 
this whole problem is one in which the 
Congress should interest itself and, in 
fact, one in which a great many of my 
colleagues do take an interest, I am 
pleased to include this letter in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, under leave here- 


tofore granted. 
: Avucust 7, 1959. 

DatLy News REcoRD, 

New York, N.Y. 

GENTLEMEN: In your issue of August 5, I 
notice that there are six groups that are 
opposing the petition of the National Cot- 
ton Council for relief, under section 22 of 


the AAA, of unfair imports of cotton goods.’ 


This petition is signed by all of us who are 
primarily interested in cotton—the farmer, 
the warehouseman, the cotton merchants, 
the cottonseed crusher, the ginner, and the 
spinner. 

I can’t think that people who are oppos- 
ing the National Cotton Council’s petition 
understand what the problem:-is. Our Gov- 
ernment pays the cotton farmer a parity 
price on the cotton he-raises. The American 
spinner pays this price for some 9 million 
bales of the crop. The other 5 million bales 
are to be offered to our foreign competitors 
at 8 cents a pound less, which is presumed 
to be about the world price. The Govern- 
ment pays the farmers a parity price for this 
cotton and sells it at a loss of 8 cents a 
pound and the taxpayers of America, of 
which I am one, hag to make up this loss. 
We of the National Cotton Council are ask- 
ing that the foreign spinner not be able to 
take his low wages and this low price cotton 
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and flood our markets with goods manufac- 
tured under these unfair conditions. 

Your article lists six groups who have 
written the Secretary of Agriculture oppos- 
ing our petition. They are— 

United States-Japan Trade Council. In 
their business of exporting they do not 
seem to think for a minute of the injury to 
a neighbor. 

U.S. Council of the International Chamber 
of Commerce. This association has refused 
right along to recognize our danger and seem 
to be among that group who think that our 
industry should be expended. 

Committee for a national trade policy. I 
would like to remind them that Secretary 
Hull, the father of this reciprocal trade pro- 
gram, said his idea was for every nation to 
swap with the other nations what each had 
in’ overabundance that the other nations 
needed. 

National Retail Merchants Association. I 
know that some of our retail distributors are 
in the Orient with their buyers seeking what 
I presume they consider bargains for their 
customers over here: Of course, right now 
they are customers and we are not disposed 
to fuss with a customer, but I would like to 
remind them that it is our wages that buys 
all they sell whether it is from across the 
ocean or whether it is from home and if 
our plants are shut down whose wages will 
buy what they have to sell even though it 
comes from across the water and is cheap. 

American Association of University Women. 
I don’t know who speaks for the American 
Association of University Women. It cer- 
tainly does not speak for my wife or my 
daughters, and I can’t help but wonder where 
this decision came from, or why. 

American Veterans Committee. I don’t 
understand this group. Iamaveteran. Our 
employees are veterans and I know that who- 
ever spoke for the veterans does not repre- 
sent us so I can’t help but wonder where the 
authority came from for such a position, or 
why. 

I had hoped that when the Cotton Council 
which represents all of us had agreed on a 
procedure that we would get the relief that 
we are entitled to from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. I sent you a copy of a recent letter 
I wrote to Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Kearns in which I reminded him that back in 
1933 the American mills had to pay a process- 
ing tax of 4 cents a pound which put us out 
of competition and broke some of us and 
crippled others until the Supreme Court 
declared the law unconstitutional. I sug- 
gested to him that we might have to go to 
the Supreme Court today to get rid of this 
8 cents a pound discrimination which is 
double the original tax of 4 cents. 

Yours truly, 
DoNALD CoMER, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
Avondals Mills, Birmingham, Ala.; 
° Chairman of the Board, Cowikee 
Mills, Eufaula, Ala. 





The Army’s Thesis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp a very im- . 


portant and timely editorial entitled 
“The Army’s Thesis,” which appeared in 
the August 12, 1959, issue of the Times 
and Democrat of Orangeburg, S.C. The 
editorial supports Gen, Lyman L. Lem- 
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nitzer’s fight to obtain the essentials for 
@ modern army. The Congress, by its 
actions on the defense appropriations bill 
this year, has indicated its willingness 
to provide some of the funds needed to 
accomplish this end. I hope that with 
the support of such able editors and pub- 
lishers as Mr. Edward H. Sims and Mr. 
J. L. Sims of the Times and Democrat 
that Secretary Brucker, General Lem- 
nitzer, and all others interested in pro- 
viding our country with a strong defense 
posture for all eventualities will be able 
to convince the Congress to do even 
better in the next session. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Orangeburg (S.C.) Times and 
Democrat, Aug. 12, 1959] 


THE ARMyY’s THESIS 


Gen. Lyman L, Lemnitzer, Chief of Staff 
of the U.S. Army, recently sounded a note on 
military strategy which is highly significant. 
It concerned the possibility that - military 
operations will have to be conducted—in the 
future—without resort to nuclear weapons. 

As the reader probably knows, our strategy 
in most areas of the world, especially in 
Europe, has been that’ we would use nuclear 
weapons if trouble arose. 

Meanwhile, talks on limiting nuclear 
weapons and on banning the testing of nu- 
clear weapons have continued, intermittent- 
ly, between the United States, Russia, and 
Great Britain. Also, there is the ultimate 
possibility that a ban on the use of nuclear 
weapons will be imposed. 

This ban does not exist today; neverthe- 
less, Lemnitzer and the U.S, Army believe 
that we need strong conventional forceg, and 
should not rely too much on mass-destruc- 
tion weapons, which might never be used. 
Certainly, they have not been used since 
World War II, and there have been some 
brush-fire wars since that time. 

It is probably true that we have relied too 
heavily on mass-destruction weapons in re- 
cent years. Our military commanders 
abroad have stated that they would use these 
weapons in case of aggression against any of 
the NATO countries, for example. Yet we 
come to the case of Germany, and wonder 
what would happen if the East Germans and 
West Germans got into a border war. 

If this occurred, and the East Germans 
invaded West Germany, our military com- 
manders would then be faced with the neces- 
sity of using nuclear weapons—according to 
our stated strategy. Just where would we 
drop nuclear weapons? On East Germany? 

In other words, while we cannot hope to 
match Soviet ground forces in Europe, it is 
highly questionable whether we would use 
nuclear weapons in all circumstances in- 
volving brush-fire wars, or limited wars. 

For that reason, we agree with the Army 
Chief of Staff that we need a modern Army, 
as well as a modern Navy and Air Force, The 
Army, after all, bears the brunt of the bur- 
den—as far as the dying is concerned—in all 
of the wars. 





Federal Highway Construction Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted me to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I wish to insert a 
telegram I have just received from the 
Associated General Contractors and 
highway and heavy local unions of the 
State of Minnesota who, at a joint 
meeting, adopted a resolution urging 
Congress to take immediate action to 
provide financing for the Federa] high- 
way construction program and thus 
maintain the program at its present 
level: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 

August 12, 1959. 

Hon. Roy W. Wier, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Following resolution adopted at joint 
meeting of Associated General Contractors 
and highway and heavy local unions in State 
of Minnesota, signed as below. 

“Be it resolved by members of this coOnfer- 
ence assembled at the Radisson Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Tuesday, August 11, 1959, That 
Congress take immediate action to provide 
financing of the Highway Trust Fund by 
placing all road user taxes into the Highway 
Trust Fund in order to maintain the highway 
construction program at the present level.” 

It is imperative that Congress, at this ses- 
sion, take action to see that the program is 
continued. 

It would seriously affect the economy of 
the State of Minnesota and the Nation if this 
action is not taken. 

Abe H. Johnson, vice president, Associ- 
ated General Contractors Highway Di- 
vision; business agents and officers of 
unions as follows: L. J. Gough, Oper- 
ating Engineers No. 49, St. Paul; Stan 
Olson, Drivers Local No. 1208, St. Paul; 
A. P. Eberly, Drivers Local No. 221, 
Minneapolis; Frank Demeria, Drivers 
Local No. 346, Duluth; Ernest R. Lee, 
Carpenters No. 951-1429, Brainerd and 
Little Falls; Harold Veal, Laborers No. 
563, Minneapolis; Victor E. Lapakko, 
Laborers No. 132, St. Paul; Raymond 
Landkamer, Drivers Local No. 487, 
Mankato; Richard Schmidt, Carpenters 
No. 1464, Mankato; Eugene Topness, 
State Council of Carpenters; John E. 
Swedberg, Laborers Local No. 563, Min- 
neapolis; W. H. Meyers, Laborers Local 
No. 132, Mankato; N. K. Long, Carpen- 
ters Local No. 87, St. Paul; Leo Ru- 
berto, Laborers Local No. 132, St. Paul; 
Fred J. Bauer, Laborers Local No. 132, 
St. Paul; Orvile J. Evenson, Cement 
Masons No. 557, Minneapolis; John F. 
Horbach, Cement Masons No. 560, St. 
Paul; Robert Penning, Cement Masons 
No. 557, Minneapolis; Herbert F. Kortz, 
Carpenters No. 1644, Minneapolis; Joe 
E. Erickson, Carpenters No. 7, Minne- 
apolis; Floyd Coughtry, Carpenters No. 
930, St. Cloud; Hollis Larsen, Laborers 
No. 1316, Winona; Nicholas Gretz, 
Carpenters and Laborers, Faribault; 
William Bammert, Building Trades 
and Cement Finishers, Mankato; 
Dave Roe, Metalplasterers Build- 
ing Trades Council; Teddy Webb, 
Laborers No. 563, Minneapolis; Leonard 
W. Snell, Carpenters No. 606, Virginia; 
A. W. Pryor, Laborers Local No. 1097, 
Virginia; Joe Babolian, Local No. 1160, 
Fargo-Moorhead; Mike Kelly, Laborers 
Local No. 580, Grand Forks-Crookston; 
George Reid, Local No. 1148, Austin; 
Fred Howie, Local No, 515, Faribault; 
Clarence C. Johnson, Local No. 563, 
Minneapolis; Pat Sweeney, Local No. 
563, Minneapolis. 
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Oil Industry Centennial 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the oil industry is celebrating its 
centennial this year. The industry is 
and has been of incalculable importance 
to the progress of this country and it 
plays a major role in our defense pro- 
gram. 

On August 9, 1959, the San Angelo 
(Tex.) Standard-Times published an 
article describing the significance of 
west Texas in the history of oil develop- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that 
this article entitled, “West Texas Holds 
Big Role in Oil Centennial,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the San Angelo (Tex.) 
Times, Aug. 9, 1959] 
TITusvitLE Gets SHOW, BUT—WEST TEXAS 
Houips Bic Rowe 1n On. CENTENNIAL 
(By Grady Hill) 

A sleepy western Pennsylvania town of 
9,000 expects to play host to perhaps 50,000 
people on August 27 when the oil industry 
celebrates its centennial. 

The big show that day will be at Titus- 
ville, Pa., where Col. Edwin L. Drake on 
August 27, 1859, drilled in the world’s first 
commercial oil well. 

But that will be mostly a case of “queen 
for a day.” The world-shaking petroleum 
“first” wrought by Colonel Drake has moved 
beyond Pennsylvania and even the bound- 
aries of the United States in the ensuing 
century. 


Standard- 


BIG WEST TEXAS PAYROLL 


Today much of the centennial observance 
could well be centered in west Texas, which 
over the last three decades has held a major 
share of the spotlight in American oil de- 
velopment. (The Standard-Times will ob- 
serve the centennial with an oil section on 
Sunday, Aug. 23.) 

In 35 counties surrounding San Angelo 
the exploration, production, servicing and 
maintenance branches of the oil industry 
(aside from the refining and service station 
end of the imimence enterprise) last year 
contributed 38.1 percent of that south and 
west Texas area’s nonagricultural payroll. 

Approximately $1 out of every $3 paid out 
in salaries and wages (aside from that for 
farm and ranch help) went to oil and gas 
workers. 

PAYROLL $167,497,000 IN AREA 

The official figures compiled by the Texas 
Employment Commission district office here 
put it this way: 

“Of the total of $439,929,332 in calculated 
total nonagricultural payroll, based on re- 
quired reports from employers of four or 
more the oil industry payroll pro- 
vided $167,497,000.” 

The TEC also confirmed that in the actual 
exploration and drilling field activity current 
is better than it was this time last year. 
Over the Permian Basin (which extends into 
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New Mexico) there were 370 rotary rigs work- 
ing last week, a higher figure than at the 
start of the seventh month of 1958. 

Oil industry trade associations report that 
west Texas itself tops all other sections of 
the State in crude oil production today. In 
fact, it provided 399 million barrels of crude 
(and 952 billion cubic feet of natural gas) 
in 1958. That was 44 percent of Texas’ oil 
output. 

WEST TEXAS TOPS CALIFORNIA 

The production figure, in fact, puts west 
Texas well ahead of California, the Nation’s 
second largest oil producing State. 

All of the development has occurred since 
the first west Texas commercial producer 
was brought in in Mitchell County in 1921 
(the big strike which really sent Texas ahead 
came in 1923 with the Santa Rita gusher 
opening the Big Lake field in Reagan County 
just west of San Angelo), 

But for the moment the spotlight turns 
back a century and eastward across the con- 
tient to Titusville, Pa. Thousands of west 
Texans have received invitations to the cen- 
tennial. - 

TEXANS TO CENTENNIAL 


Many Texans will go up for the affair, 
foliowing a testimonial pig bearing messages 
from the Governors of 33 oil and gas States 
which started a trip through a pipeline last 
spring from Corsicana, Tex., to Titusville. 


A feature will be the drilling of a new 
Drake test starting Monday on grounds adja- 
cent to Drake Well Park. Drilling is sched- 
uled to continue until August 24 when the 
new well will be shot. The next day the 
rig will move to a nearby location to remain 
in operation throughout the August 23-29 
centennial celebration. 





The Interstate Road Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, next to the 
question of the labor union racketeer 
bills, nothing has captured the concern 
and worry of the American people as 
much as the present situation affecting 
the interstate roadbuilding program. 
Thousands of people in my district alone 
are out of work because of the present 
economic crisis in this industry I was 
happy to join Mr. Criark, of Pennsyl- 
vania, in his remarks on the floor last 
Tuesday, and hope that his program will 
be given early consideration by both the 
Public Works Committee and the Ways 
and Means Committee. Because of the 
high interest in this problem, and be- 
cause of some of the facts contained in 
the following press release, I thought 
that it might be of value to other Mem- 
bers of the House: 

Wo.r Cririctzes ADMINISTRATION FOR Mis- 
LEADING CosT ESTIMATES ON THE HIGHWAY 
PrRoGRAM 
Congressman Lzn Woir, Democrat of Iowa, 

said in Washington today, “I cannot believe 

that a 40 percent miscalculation by the ad- 
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ministration in the costs of the highway 
program was a simple, technical error.” 

Wo.r said that the administration told 
Congress in 1956 that the total cost of the 
highway program would be $25 billion. Now 
we are told that the costs will be over $36 
billion. 

In his remarks WoLF proposed a plan 
which would make possible a continuation 
of the Interstate Highway System without 
increasing gas taxes at this time. Wo.Lr 
pointed out that the present difficulty of the 
interstate highway program is a temporary 
one which can be corrected by using more 
of the revenue gained from autos, auto acces- 
sories and tires than are now being used 
directly for the highway trust fund. He said, 
“total receipts collected from excise taxes on 
highway road collected items are $3.6 billion 
whereas only $2.2 billion find their way into 
the highway fund. Over $1.4 billion collected 
from excise taxes could be used to make up 
the deficit which the administration says 
will exist in the highway fund. It is sound 
fiscal policy to use revenues gained from‘a 
particular area of the economy to improve 
that area. I hope that an intelligent re- 
evaluation of assigning tax moneys will be 
undertaken by the administration.” 

Wo Fr also pointed out that the Bureau of 
Public Roads is presently making a compre- 
hensive revenue and tax study of our road 
system which will be completed and enacted 
into law in 1961 and, consequently, “we 
should not be hasty in instituting new tax 
measures without the benefit of this study.” 

Wo tr stated that he was opposed to any 
tax increase to make up the temporary def- 
icit because “as is well known, it is almost 
impossible to remove taxes after they have 
once been levied. Experience teaches us that 
levying a tax is not a temporary fiscal 
measure.” 

“What is needed to solve the present 
dilemma of the highway program,” he said, 
“is greater tax benefits derived from auto 
and truck recepits going directly into the 
highway fund during the next few years, and 
the enactment of the comprehensive sug- 
gestions of the Bureau of Public Roads on 
highway users tax in 1961.” 





United States-Soviet Debates on Freedom 
Versus Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today the 
country and the world looks forward 
with mixed expectations to the exchange 
visits by the President and Premier 
Khrushchev. 

Realistically, we recognize that the 
visits may, or may not, contribute to a 
lessening of tensions and to ironing out 


East-West differences. In all likelihood,. 


the settlement of such differences, if ac- 
complished at all, will be a long-term 
challenge. While hoping for the best 
from the exchange visits, I believe we 
must not expect overnight changes in 
Communist tactics. Rather, we must 
look ahead to see what else can be done 
to resolve problems, reduce tensions, and 
lessen the possibility of war. 

As one way of these ob- 
jectives, I believe that a series of college- 
level debates between teams representing 
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the United States and the Soviet Union 
would be useful. The debates would be 
on the theme, “Our Free Way of Life 
Against the Communist Way of Life,” 
and would cover government, economics, 
religion, and other major topics that rep- 
resent differences between our systems. 

I ask unanimous consent that a pro- 
posed program, relating to the debates, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. ~ 

There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp 
as follows: 

The proposed debates envision: 

1. Agreement between the United States 
and Soviet governments for the exchange of 
college teams to debate the comparative 
values of freedom versus communism; 

2. Selection of a United States debate 
team (or teams) on a competitive basis; 

38. Nongovernmental sponsorship for the 
program, with guidance by educational lead- 
ership; and 

4. Selection of specific institutions (per- 
haps ten) within the United States and the 
Soviet Union for the debates. 

TEARING DOWN THE IRON CURTAIN 

The goals would be: (1) to combat the 
distortions spread about us by the Com- 
munist propaganda machine; (2) to give the 
Soviet people a realistic comparison of the 
values, objectives, methods, and achieve- 
ments of the U.S. system and Soviet sys- 
tems; (3) provide the American people with 
a clearer concept of Soviet ideas, beliefs, 
and other factors to better enable us to 
understand and attempt to resolve East- 
West differences. 

Among the greatest benefit of such an ex- 
change, I believe, would be the opportunity 
to again expose the Russian people to an 
un-distorted picture of the American way of 
life, goals, ideas, and policies of peace. 

The exchange of debate teams—as a fol- 
low-up to the trip of Vice President Nixon 
and the Eisenhower-Khrushchev visits—too, 
would help to tear down the Iron Curtain. 
If allowed to stand, this curtain will only 
increase, rather than diminish, tension, fear, 
and the possibility of war. 

REFUTING KHRUSHCHEV’S BRAGGING ABOUT 
SOCIALISM 


Mr. Khrushchev has challenged the United 
States to a battle of ideas. Let’s take on 
the Communists. I am confident we will be 
the victors. 

The Soviet Premier has often bragged that 
our own system has outlived its purpose and 
that our grandchildren would like under 
socialism (in the Soviet Union, a false 
front for Communist dictatorship). I be- 
lieve that our collega debate teams can not 
only effectively reiute this oft-repeated 
falsehood, but also would be able to impress 
upon the Russians that. we—and our chil- 
dren—are dedicated to democratic proceses, 
capitalism and freedom voluntarily—not 
through coercion of a 4-6 percent minority— 
such as that by which the Communist Party 
now dominates Russia. 


VICTORY WILL BE BASED ON KNOWLEDGE, NOT 
IGNORANCE 

I am aware, of course, that there will be 
those who would criticize the idea of Soviet 
exponents of communism coming to this 
country, Senator Witey continued. How- 
ever, we cannot fight an ideology through 
ignorance. Although we recognize that the 
Communists—even the leaders—do not know 
much of our way of life, we must also 
candidly admit that we, also, are too little 
aware of Russia’s progress in recent years. 

FREEDOM WILL TRIUMPH 

To effectively combat this atheistic ideol- 
ogy, we must accept its challenges head on, 
analyze it, show up its weaknesses, and 
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provide a comparative set of facts, figures, 
principles, ideas and ideals by which the 
Russians—and the world—can make a well- 
reasoned judgment as to which system—in 
the long run—will provide the best kind of 
life for its people. 

I am confident that our system and its 
ideals will triumph. 

In view of the devastating effect which 
nuclear-missile -warfare would have on the 
whole world, it is wiser to take the existing 
opportunity to debate them on ideological 
grounds, than ultimately meet them on bat- 
tlegrounds. 

We must realistically recognize, of course, 
that the cold war—even through a broader 
East-West exchange of ideas—is not likely 
to turn overnight into an era of sweetness 
and light. For, as yet, Mr. Khruschev has 
made no sign that he is ready and willing 
to supplement his words of peace with real 
deeds. 

Consequently, we must continue to remain 
alert, vigilant, open to negotiations, but not 
willing to make unilateral concessions—and 
keep our powder dry. 





Donald Comer Writes Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce Kearns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Donald Comer is chairman of the 
executive committee, Avondale Mills, 
and chairman of the board of directors, 
Cowikee Mills, and a leader on the Amer- 
ican textile manufacturing scene. In a 
recent letter to Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Henry Kearns, he has pointed 
up graphically the problems now being 
encountered: by farmers, ginners, ware- 
housemen, merchants, cottonseed crush- 
ers, spinners, and men engaged in many 
related trades, because of the continued 
importation of cheap foreign textile 
products in excessive amounts. Believ- 
ing this letter will be of great interest to 
my colleagues here in Congress, I am 
pleased to insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, under leave heretofore granted: 

JULY 27, 1959. 
Mr. HENRY KEARNS, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Kearns: My principal excuse for 
writing you again is to call your attention 
to the fact that the National Cotton Council 
composed of farmers, ginners, warehouse- 
men, merchants, cottonseed crushers, and 
spinners have all asked the Secretary of 
Agriculture for protection against unfair 
cotton-good imports under the provision 
of section 22 of the Agriculture Act and to 
ask the assistance of the Commerce Depart- 
ment in this effort. While writing I would 
also like to call t your attention that ever 
since the AAA legislation our Government 
has been trying to put a sales tax on cotton 
in order to help pay promised farm sub- 
sidies. 

At first they let cotton sell at the world 
market but required American mills to pay 
4 cents per pound extra which they called 
@ processing tax. This immediately put our 
cotton goods in an unfair competitive posi- 
tion with every substitute and every com- 
petitive fiber. The mills complained bitterly 
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and long over their growing hurt. There 
were some failures—two in Alabama that 
I know of. One in Ozard and one in Enter- 
prise. These two mills because of in- 
ability to pay the accumulated tax were put 
in bankruptcy by the Federal Government 
and sold at auction. This situation was only 
cleared by the Supreme Court declaring the 
tax unconstitutional. Today the Govern- 
ment has changed their tactics. They have 
fixed a so-called parity price for cotton 
which the American mills have been paying. 
The foreign mills largely refused to pay this 
price and millions of bales of cotton accumu- 
lated in our warehouses. 

In those early days the foreign mills had 
to have about half of their wants supplied 
by American cotton but because the parity 
price was considerably higher than the world 
price the foreign demand for American cot- 
ton has shrunk to about one-seventh. This 
artificial high price for American cotton is 
not only killing the foreign market but is 
encouraging the growing of cotton in every 
other country in the world. The Depart- 
ment recently has been offering our accumu- 
lated cotton to the rest of the world about 
6% cents under the parity price. They are 
proposing now to make this 8 cents begin- 
ning August 1, and they are not protecting 
the American spinner from the return in this 
country of goods made from this cheaper 
cotton to say nothing of his cheaper wages. 

By some hocus-pocus we are now burdened 
with 8 cents instead of 4 cents. Instead of 
taxing me 4 cents they give my competitors 
a bonus of 8 cents. Since the Supreme Court 
threw out the 4-cent law it seems to me we 
should go to them now for our rescue from 
this second double threat to our life. Could 
your partment suggest the best way to 
start such a procedure? 

Yours very truly, 
DonaLy COMER. 





Excerpts From Address of Dr. Mordecai 
W. Johnson, President of Howard Uni- 
versity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 12 of this year, Dr. Mordecai John- 
son, president of Howard University, 
made the Lincoln’s birthday address 
before the joint convention of the Michi- 
gan Legislature. 

There is no man living better qualified 
to speak of Abraham Lincoln than Dr. 
Mordecai Johnson. The son of slave 
parents he, like Lincoln, has devoted his 
life to all the people of this country. He 
has been teacher, preacher, YMCA 
worker, and educator. In 1922, when he 
was only 32 years old, he delivered a 
commencement address at Harvard Uni- 
versity, which is still remembered. Its 
tile was “The Faith of the American 
Negro.” 

It gives me pleasure to offer for print- 
ing in the Appendix of the Recorp ex- 
cerpts from Dr. Johnson’s Lincoln’s 
Birthday address of 1959. The whole 
speech should be included, for it was a 
magnificent one. Space problems alone 
have forced me to excerpt from it. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from Dr. Johnson’s 
speech be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

AN Appress ON ABRAHAM LINCOLN BY Dr. 
Morpecar W. JoHNSON, PRESIDENT oF How- 
ARD UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D.C., BEFORE 
JoInt CONVENTION Of THE MICHIGAN LEGIS- 
LATURE, FEBRUARY 12, 1959 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Cramton, 
distinguished members of the senate and 
house of the great State of Michigan, I am 
deeply grateful to you for the privilege which 
you give me today of joining you in medita- 
tive appreciation of our great leader, Abra- 
ham Lincoln—the man whose name is the 
greatest of all names connected with popular 
government in the history of the world. I 
have come to you today, bearing in my heart 
a deep sense of personal indebtedness to 
this man, for I am a child of slaves. My 
father was a slave and my mother was born 
a slave. Both of them were set free by 
Abraham Lincoln. Along with the deep 
sense of debt which I bear in my heart to- 
ward him is another which is akin to it, 
namely, the sense of debt which I bear toward 
you and for your kindred in this State who, 
under the leadership of Abraham Lincoln, 
made so very large an investment of devotion 
and suffering in that cause which made it 
possible for us to be free. I know that if 
that humble minority to which I belong 
could be aware that I am here today they 
would want me to tell you that they will 
never forget these things. They will remem- 
ber the name of Abraham Lincoln and the 
citizens of these free States as long as they 


live, and they will cherish these revered 


memories and hand them down to their 
children and their children’s children until 
the end of time. 

I want to thank the members of this 
senate and house because your interest in 
this minority is still vibrantly alive. In re- 
cent years you have responded in a wonder- 
ful manner to the leadership of the Honor- 
able Louis C. Cramton in the house, by cross- 
ing all party lines to establish a Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act in this State, which 
undertakes to provide an open door of eco- 
nomic opportunity for every citizen, regard- 
less of his race, creed, color, or national 
origin. Several years ago I had the privilege 
of coming here to attend a banquet which 
was given in honor of Mr. Cramton, at which 
time outstanding members of this body and 
your distin Governor heaped honors 
upon him for his diligent and unwearying 
devotion to the passage of this Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act and for the outstanding 
character of his devotion to the public good. 
My heart throbbed with joy at this banquet, 
for I have known and loved Mr. Cramton 
for 32 years. He is the best living example of 
Abraham Lincoln whom I know of in this 
world. 

In undertaking to talk with you about 
Abraham Lincoln today I must approach 
him from that angle of his life which in- 
I am a teacher of 


who have become distinguished servants of 


tive in the public life, hoping to be able to 
speak with my students about those quali- 
ties in such wise as to cause them to study 
and to reflect upon m, with the 
these qualities a part of the basic 
nee eae lives. Of all the men in 


impressed me im this respect, Abraham Lin- 
on my affections year 
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by year. The qualities of his heart and mind 
are remarkable, beyond measure, in their 
fitness and power to sustain and to trans- 
form the institutions of the democratic pub- 
lic life. Now if you will remember that this 
is a schoolteacher and a child of slaves talk- 
ing with you, having perhaps a bigger 
message in his heart than he is able fully 
to articulate, you will try to think with me 
as I speak. In this way your own intuitions 
will supplement what I have to say and may 
turn an otherwise stumbling effort into a 
matter of power. 

THE FIRST PERIOD OF LINCOLN’S LIFE, 1809 TO 

1854 


The great work of emancipating the slaves 
and the preservation of the Union, for which 
Abraham Lincoln will be remembered 
throughout the ages, was done in the last of 
the three periods from 1861 to 1865, and the 
decisive political events preceding this great 
work were brought to pass in the period 
from 1854 to 1860. It has been customary to 
pass over this first period of 45 years in a 
cursory manner as if it were really of very 
little importance. It appears that Abraham 
Lincoln himself rather thought of it in this 
way. He was a man who spent very little 
time thinking about the days of his boyhood 
and early manhood. When people tried to 
make a great deal of it, he said, “Why, it is a 
great folly to attempt to make anything out 
of me or my early life. It can all be con- 
densed into a single sentence, and that sen- 
tence you will find in Gray’s Elegy—‘The 
short and simple annals of the poor.’” 

But there was a whole lot more to the life 
of Abraham Lincoln in those first 45 years 
than he himself took time to mention. For 
in those 45 years this man developed by his 
own efforts one of the most powerful groups 
of qualifications for political leadership ever 
to be found in history. These are the quali- 
ties which made him the power that he was 
from 1854 to 1861, when he became Presi- 
dent of the United States, and which led 
him in the years 1861 to 1865 to become the 
emancipator of the slaves and the preserver 
of the Union. 


A VIVID AND POWERFUL ETHICAL DISPOSITION 


Now what are these qualities? First of 
all, Abraham Lincoln developed in those 
early years a vivid and powerful ethical 
disposition which he made radically applic- 
able to every human being whom he 
touched—whatever his race, color, creed, sex 
or national origin—and he extended it even 
to aninvals. He was especially sensitive in 
the presence of cruelty, either to men or ani- 
mals, and often found it impossible to pass 
by an animal in distress. 

This was no quality merely given to him. 
Maybe the greatest part—the instinctive 
part—was given to him, but he cultivated 
the rest of it deliberately and thoughtfully. 
He had the same experience that most of us 


“This is your kinsman and he is hurt. Are 
you going to help him.” Again and again in 
his life he tried to pass by, but again and 
again he would come back deliberately, 
thoughtfully, and help that man or help that 
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arising from the heart, confirmed by the re- 
flections of deliberate intelligence, and nour- 
ished as a part of his life. 


A THOROUGH ACCEPTANCE OF THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE 

In the second place, Abraham Lincoln was 
@ man who had a thorough grasp of the 
meaning of the Declaration of Independence, 
and he accepted the radically transitive uni- 
versal ethics of that Declaration of Inde- 
pendence with all his heart. I do not mean 
merely that he accepted it intellectually. 
He accepted it as a part of his very: being. 
Abraham Lincoln had one of the most 
precious habits that a man can have in this 
world—the habit of prolonged aloneness in 
meditation and in thought. Being im- 
pressed by the language of the Declaration 
of Independence for example, he would go 
off with it by himself, or he would sit alone 
by the fire when there was no one at home 
but himself or when other people were sleep- 
ing. Then, wrapping his long legs around 
the chair and putting his arms on the back 
of the chair, he would read the words alone, 
asking himself, “Now, just what was it that 
these men had in mind when they wrote 
these words? Of all the politically signifi- 
cant words written on paper, these were the 
most precious to him: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
That all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That, 
to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; that, 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter it or to abolish it, and to 
institute a new government.” 

These words he turned over and over in 
his mind until the spirit of them possessed 
him through and through, and until he felt 
the electric possibilities of them in all the 
aspects of his being—intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual. Of these words he said, “I have 
never had a feeling politically that did not 
spring from the sentiments embodied in the 
Declaration of Independence * * * which 
gave liberty, not alone to the people of this 
country, but I hope to the world, for all 
future time, It was that which gave promise 
that in due time the weight would be lifted 
from the shoulders of all men.” 

Whenever you hear him speak about “The 
Union” this is what he is talking about. He 
is never talking merely about the physical 
union of men in the physical territory of the 
United States. He is talking about that 
Union “conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal”—the most hopeful community of life, 
the most powerful community of life, the 
most creative community of life in the world. 
And when he said that, above all things, he 
wished to preserve the Union, this is what 
he meaht. He felt that these words of the 
Declaration of Independence were the elec- 
tric cord sweeping through the entire Decla- 
ration of Independence, the foundation and~ 
inspiration of the Constitution of the United 
States, and that there was no cruelty, no evijj, 
no neglect of human rights or human welfare 
that could long endure in the presence of 
their moving and cleansing power. 

A MASTERFUL POWER OF COMMUNICATION 


In the third place, Abraham Lincoln ac- 
quired in early life a masterful power of com- 
munication. In all the history of public 
political speech there is no man in this coun- 
try who ever had a greater power than Abra- 
ham Lincolm It was an intellectual power, 
because he was a thoughtful man who gath- 
ered his facts and arranged his argumenta 
with great care. He carefully studied gram~ 
mar. He studied the language of the Bible 
end pondered it and absorbed it in his sys- 
tem. He studied mathematics, not in order 
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that he might become a mathematician, but 
that he might reason precisely, consecutively 
and with a clear and powerful relatedness. 
But there was something more than intelleo- 
tual power in his speaking. There was a 
moral and often persuasive moral 
beauty in what he said. He respected and 
loved the people to whom he was speaking. 
He believed in the capacity of the most ordi- 
nary man to understand the most profound 
ethical and political truths, if he needed them 
for his life. And when he spoke to such men 
he was not making an oration of words. He 
was speaking what he deeply believed. He 
was speaking directly and simply as if the 
fate of the world were depending upon his 
being understood. Sometimes when he 
spoke his rugged, melancholy face would light 
up like a lamp and throw a glow of persuasive 
beauty to the very ends of the auditorium. 
People loved him, believed in him, flocked to 
him because he bought their allegiance with 
the gold of sincerity and clarity that came 
to them from a pure heart. 


HABITUALLY SIMPLE AND TRUTHFUL IN 
INDIVIDUAL RELATIONS 


Another of his great qualities—the 
fourth—was his habituation of himself in 
his actions to simple and truthful relation- 
ships with individual human beings. You 
can see this nowhere better than in his prac- 
tice of the law. If a client had a crooked or 
an unjust case, he would not take it if he 
knew it beforehand. If he took the case 
and found out afterwards that the cause was 
crooked or unjust, he would do everything 
consistent with the law to get out of it. He 
was helpless to use his best powers in the 
presence of the necessity to defend cruelty or 
crookedness. But if you had an honest case, 
very often the first thing he would try to 
do was to see whether he could adjust it 
without going into court, and especially if 
the case involved cruelty and injustice, he 
would put his whole life and soul into that 
case. He would address himself to the jury 
in simple, direct and unadorned speech, and 
when he came to the cruelty involved, his 
language would sometimes burn with a fire of 
indignation as if to scorch the very ground on 
which he stood. And when he had finished, 
what did he charge you? Just about what it 
would take to buy the groceries and to take 
care of the most ordinary expenses of living. 
He did not take your case for the accumula- 
tion of money. He took it for the joy of set- 
ting things right, for the privilege of being 
vehicular toward the establishment of 
justice. 


A SENSE OF HAVING GREAT UNSPENT POWER 


Along toward the end of this preparatory 
period of his life, the fifth quality developed 
within him, which is remarkable to think 
about: he developed a sense of having great 
unspent power and a sense of melancholy 
distress because that power in him had never 
had a chance to be used up fully in some 
great cause. He walked about conscious of 
that power and with the feeling that some 
day the occasion would arise when he would 
use it for everything that he had in him. 
He respected that occasion and looked to- 
ward it, afar off, with melancholy hope, and 
because he respected that far off occasion, 
he never would sell his powers cheaply. He 
would not sell them for money. He was a 
poor man and the powers he had could have 
made him a great corporation lawyer and 
could have gotten him riches quickly, if he 
had gone to the big city; but he knew that 
what he had was too precious for money and 
he would not sell it so. He would not sell 
it either in order to cheat people out of 
their votes. In the first election in which 
he ever sought office, he said simply, “I am 
humble Abraham Lincoln. I have been 
solicited by my friends to become a candi- 
date for the legislature. My politics are 
short and sweet. I am in favor of a na- 
tional bank. I am in favor of the internal 
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improvement system and high protective 
tariff. These are my sentiments. If elected, 
I shall be thankful; if not it will be the 
same.” And although he went to the State 
Capitol 3 times and to Congress once, as the 
elected representative of the people, he quit 
them both with very great dissatisfaction of 
heart, because he was occupying political 
power and moving about among men who 
accepted political power without having any 
great cause at stake. For him to be in politi- 
cal office with no great cause to use up his 
powers, was too cheap an occupation. He 
did not like it. He did not want it. He 
stayed at home, nourishing his powers, wait- 
ing for a great and worthy day to come. 

Now I want to suggest that here in this 
preparatory period of his life Abraham Lin- 
coln developed five of the greatest possible 
human qualities. (1) A vivid and powerful 
ethical disposition, livingly applied to every 
type of human being, urging him to respect 
them, to deal truthfully with them and to 
allow his compassion to go out to them 
whenever they were cruelly treated or left 
alone with struggles that they could not 
endure; (2) A wholehearted devotion to the 
Declaration of Independence, so that the 
city of justice which he saw when he read 
it, lived in his mind’s eye like a city built by 
God. He longed to be of great use to that 
city, and would rather have died than to 
have betrayed it; (3) remarkable powers of 
communication: Simple and direct speech to 
people whom he loved, unadorned and never 
mixed with deceit; the marshalling of facts 
accurately and honorably, the drawing of 
conclusions with inexorable logic; reverent 
of truth, and at times throbbing with a pas- 
sionate devotion to justice which caused his 
face to radiate with hope and expectancy; 
(4) a@ sustained habit of simplicity and 
truthfulness in his everyday actions affect- 
ing ordinary people. When he practiced law 
in a circuit of 14 different counties, he met 
and served a multitude of men whose names 
were without celebrity of any kind. He 
saluted them with courtesy, served them 
truthfully and honorably, loved them and 
enjoyed their trust. They called him “Hon- 
est Abe” and knew that he was a man who 
was utterly reliable, who when he gave his 
word meant what he said and would do it, 
whatever it cost him in time or effort or 
money; (5) a great sense of power residing 
in him—intellectual power, moral power, 
spiritual power locked up with an immense 
energy of devotion—but power waiting for 
a great and worthy occasion of use, not to be 
sold cheaply, not to be used for the heaping 
up of money, nor merely to buy high office. 
There was only one piece of goods he wanted 
most eagerly to buy—a great cause that 
would consume his powers as a great fire 
consumes wood. That cause came to him 
in 1854 when the Missouri Compromise was 
repealed. The whole country was shocked 
with a sense of crisis that swept like wild- 
fire into every State of the North and it 
swept into the heart of Abraham Lincoln. 
He knew that his hour had come. At once 
he laid aside everything and straightway 
went where he could place himself at the 
disposal of a powerful inward necessity to 
strengthen the people in this crisis, for the 
life and death struggle between slavery and 
the Union which he loved. 

SECOND PERIOD OF LINCOLN’S LIFE— 
1854-60 

One who reads the history of the second 
period of Abraham Lincoln's life, from 1854 
to 1860 will find him giving an unparalleled 
devotion to political action. First of all, he 
made a decisive change in party allegiance. 
In the history of parties in this country 
there is nowhere a record of devotion su- 
perior to that which this man Lincoln put 
into the building of the Republican Party 
between the years 1854 and 1860, In this 































































































undertaking he subordinated entirely his 
personal ambition to hold political office. 


UTMOST USE OF HIS POWERS OF 
COMMUNICATION 


He put all of his remarkable powers of 
communication at the disposal of his cause. 
He sought out and obtained direct con- 
frontation with Douglas, the greatest pro- 
ponent of slavery, and conducted a series of 
debates with him, which turned out to be 
one of the most determinative debates ever 
carried on in the world. He took the pro- 
gram of the Republican Party and expounded 
it from every helpful angle that deep moral 
conviction and logic could conceive; he de- 
fended it from every angle that sincerity and 
logic could command, until by his convic- 
tions and his thought he had established it 
in an impregnable and persuasive position. 
COMPASSION FOR THE PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH 


Now I come to the third and last period 
in the life of Abraham Lincoln. In this 
period I wish to concentrate attention en- 
tirely upon a quality which first appeared in 
the early days of his conflict with the slave 
system, but which reached its greatest de- 
velopment only in this third period; namely, 
his compassion toward the people of the 
South. 

In the earliest days of Abraham Lincoln’s 
fight against slavery he learned how to do 
what is almost impossib’e: How to fight an 
evil cause without entertaining malice and 
enmity toward the men who support that 
evil cause. He hated slavery but he never 
hated the slaveowners or the people of the 
South as a group. When he agreed as he 
did agree that the Constitution required him 
to leave slavery alone in the Southern States, 


he did not agree to this merely for the sake ~ 


of taking a political position. He agreed to 
it because he believed in the righteousness 
of this position and because he intended to 
be loyal to it. Abraham Lincoln did not 
feel that the people of the South were dif- 
ferent in any fundamental respect from the 
people of the North. He did not feel that 
they supported the slave system, because 
there was some peculiar element in their hu- 
man makeup which inevitably required them 
to do this. He knew that the people of the 
South had not hatched the slave system. 
The people of the North were just as much 
responsible for the development of the slave 
system as the people of the South. More- 
over, he knew that there were hundreds of 
thousands and even millions of white people 
in the South who held no slaves, and would 
like to get rid of the slave system, but now 
that the slave system had come to be the 
only working economic system in the South, 
they did not know how to get rid of it. He 
was not sure that he himself would know 
how to get rid of the slave system if he were 
then so situated in the South. Instead of 
hating the southerners, therefore, his com- 
passion went out to them with a loving 
heart. He knew that the slave system was 
injurious to them as well as to the Nation, 
and he wanted to bring it about some day 
that they would be in a position to put the 
slave system aside, and to unite freely in 
their hearts with their brethren of the North 
in support of the Union. He wanted to keep 
them in the Union so that a Union com- 
mitted by majority leadership to the propo- 
sition that all men are created free and equal 
could be decisively helpful to them in work- 
ing out a way to overcome the slave system 
and to establish complete freedom from it 
in their institutions and in their hearts. 
One of the most beautiful things about 
Abraham Lincoln's thinking during this pe- 
riod of his life was this: that although he 
was obliged to approve the taking of arms, 
and to justify and to carry through the 
killing of men in battle, never did he, under 
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of the South or to harden him into hating 
them or into despising them. When, on the 
one hand, some of his advisers urged him 
to despise them and to let them go their evil 
ways into secession, and when, on the other 
hand, some of his advisers urge? him to 
take advantage of the secession, to break 
his personal and his party pledges and vin- 
dictively to free the slaves in spite of the 
Constitution to the contrary, his answer was 
always substantially the same, “I will not do 
it. They are still members of the Union. 
It is my purpose that they shall remain so. 
If we keep faith with them and do our full 
duty in bringing the expansion of slavery to 
an end, we can eventually find a way to do 
away with slavery in their midst, with their 
consent and cooperation. In all these mat- 
ters I am the one who is responsible, and I 
must have some principle of my own to act 
upon. It is my duty to do this and I will 
do it.” 

Not only did he persist in his compassion, 
he reached out his hand in loving solicitude, 
endeavoring to persuade them. “Brothers,” 
he said in effect, “you have made a great 
mistake. You have seceded from the Union, 
which is precious to us all. You have taken 
up arms against your country in order to 
advance a cause which will destroy the 
Union. You would not have done this but 
for the evil influence of the system of slav- 
ery on your institutions and in your hearts. 
Come now, give up the slaves. I will have 
the Government of the United States com- 
pensate you with money in full for every 
slave that you give up.” This was the 
length to which compassion took him and 
held him until the day when he met the 
Captain of Eternity in a decisive way. 

When the war was over and the victory 
was won, and when his advisers wanted to 
know, “Whom shall we seek to hang; upon 
whom shall we lay the retribution of 
death?” “Nobody” was the answer of his 
compassionate heart. “These are our broth- 
ers. Tell them the gate is open. Let them 
come home and let us work together for 
the rebuilding of the Union.” 

Do you tell me that the history of the 
United States says that slavery was abol- 
ished and the Union was preserved by the 
victory of the Civil War? I tell you it is 
not so. There was one place in America 
where the slave was always free; there was 
one place in America where the Union was 
never broken—there in the heart of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. That is why we love him, 
black and white, North and South. That is 
why they love him in every nation in the 
world. That is why they will love him a 
thousand years from today. For he was lib- 
erty. He was Union. He was freedom. 


“O, God, what can we ask Thee? 

That in every legislature in the land, 
In every Governor's chair, and in 

The White House itself, 

Again and again we may have 

One more man like Abraham Lincoln.” 


War on Corruption Is Job for Labor, 
Business, Bar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the pleasure today of introducing into 


any circumstances, allow the actualities of. the Recorp an article prepared by Mr. 


war to alter his compassion for the people 


Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel of the 


August 13 


Senate Rackets Committee, which was 
written for United Press International. 

It is extremely interesting to me to 
observe that while we have been debat- 
ing labor-management reform legisla- 
tion here in the House of Representa- 
tives for the last 2 days on the basis of 
abuses within the labor movement itself, 
Mr. Kennedy points out very forcefully 
that the abuses have been just as shock- 
ing on the part of employers and em- 
ployer groups. 

Under the guise of labor reform, those 
who have traditionally found the legiti- 
mate labor movement an obstacle for 
their plans to completely exploit the 
American worker have tried to deny the 
working men and women of this coun- 
try the legitimate tools they need to 
carry out their collective bargaining. 

I am pleased to learn that Mr. Ken- 
nedy, who undoubtedly is one of the 
great authorities in this country in the 
field of labor-management abuses, at 
the very outset points out that the AFL-— 
CIO has moved vigorously and effec- 
tively to deal with this problem within 
its own ranks. 5 

I trust my colleagues will ponder the 
full significance of Mr. Kennedy’s obser- 
vations as we move toward a final vote 
on legislation in this vital field of labor- 
management relations. 

The article, which appeared in the 
Northern Virginia Sun on August 12, 
follows: 

War ON CorRUPTION Is Jos ror LABOR, BUSI- 
NESS, Bar 
(By Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel of the 
Rackets Committee) 


WASHINGTON.—In 2%4 years, the Senate 
Rackets Committee has heard a parade of 
witnesses who have told stories of theft, ex- 
tortion, doubledealing—or other forms of 
man’s mistreatment of his fellow man. 

A great deal of this kind of testimony has 
led some people.to the conclusion that the 
fault lies solely with labor. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The committee 
has looked into relatively few unions, and 
where corruption has been shown, the AFL-— 
CIO has often moved vigorously and effec- 
tively to deal with the problem. The ex- 
pulsion from the AFL-CIO of the Teamsters 
and Bakery, Confectionery Workers unions 
are two such examples. 

At the same time, the committee has 
looked into some 50 companies and corporn- 
tions. No business group has yet to take 
any action comparable to that of labor 
against these business enterprises which 
have been shown to have engaged in un- 
savory practices. 

In addition, we have had a number of 
lawyers about whom there has been serious 
derogatory information. Some lawyers have 
invoked the fifth amendment before the 
committee. Yet bar associations have yet 
to take the first action against any of these 
offending members of the legal profession. 

The corruption we have uncovered weaves 
from labor to management to lawyers to all 
segments of our society. This is not labor’s 
problem any more than it is management’s 
or the taxpayer’s problem. It is a problem 
that strikes at every one of us; this corrup- 
tion is a problem for all of us as Americans. 

The committee of necessity has had to 
explore the seamy side in the Jeld of labor- 
management relations, but great many 
people showed great courage and we should 
not lose sight of their brave fight against 
tyranny and corruption. 

James Luken of Cincinnati is such an ex- 
ample, A leading Teamster official, he pro- 
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vided a marked contrast to the 100 fellow 
Teamster leaders who appeared before the 
committee and invoked the fifth amend- 
ment. He testified forthrightly about his 
fight with James R. Hoffa since he became 
head of a milk wagon drivers local in Cin- 
cinnati, and then head of the joint council 
there. 

He told without dramatics the threats to 
his life—how a hearse showed up at his 
house one day to pick up his body; how 
flowers were sent to his funeral. 

He told of his bitter fights with William 
Presser, the president of the Ohio Confer- 
ence of Teamsters, whom the committee has 
labeled corrupt. He related how Hoffa told 
him: “If you want to get ahead in the 
Teamsters in Ohio, you take orders from Bill 
Presser. He’s my man.” When Presser ap- 
peared before the committee he invoked the 
fifth amendment. 

The committee has found that the mark 
of corrupt leadership is its affinity for close 
relationship with employers; the frequent 
sellout of union members. In Ohio, where 
the contracts are higher than the Hoffa- 
negotiated Michigan contracts, Luken and 
his associates have had to fight “side deals” 
executed by Hoffa with large trucking com- 
panies, to the detriment of the members. 
In New York, where the contracts are far 
superior to those negotiated in the Midwest, 
Teamster official Tom Hickey stood his 
ground against Hoffa in 1954 and won for 
them wage increases far in excess of what 
Hoffa had told the large motor carriers they 
could settle for. 

Luken and Hickey are but two examples of 
the majority of teamster officials throughout 
the country who are honest and who devote 
their energies to the improvement of con- 
“ditions of their fellow workers. 

One of the committee’s most inspiring 
witnesses was John McNiff, a 23-year-old 
lawyer whose New York group took up the 
cause of thousands of Negro and Puerto 
Rican workers, working for sweatshop wages 
and under sweatshop conditions in small 
manufacturing plants in New York. 

He found part of the root of the problem 
was corruptly led locals of the old UAW-— 
AFL (now the Allied Industrial Workers 
Union). But he also found that for every 
crooked labor leader there was a.greedy em- 
ployer, only too eager to do business at 
the expense of his workers and in the in- 
terest of his higher profits. McNiff’s fight 
was made much harder by the attitude of 
these employers who maintained that the 
signing of “sweetheart” contracts was just 
part of routine business practices. 

MeNiff’s forthright fight brought from 
Arizona Senator Barry Gotpwater the com- 
ment that his testimony was by far the most 
outstanding I have listened to in § years 
of labor hearings. 

Daniel E. Conway, Joe Kane and others 
fought against the leadership of James Cross, 
head of the Bakery and Confectionary Work- 
ers, which ‘was expelled from the AFL-CIO 
because of his corrupt.leadership. They 
went one step further and set up a new bak- 
ery union under the wing of organized labor 
and governed by its ethical standards. 

There are numerous other stories: 

Amos Reniker, the rank-and-file Teamster 
leader in Joplin, Mo., who has fought the 
autocratic rule of the local’s secretary- 
treasurer Floyd Webb. When seven em- 
ployes of a trucking company in Joplin pro- 
tested the way they were treated and sent 


a petition to Hoffa, he sent it back to Webb.. 


Soon thereafter, one of the protesters was 
brutally beated with a ballpeen hammer. 
The local’s complicity in the matter was 
admitted when it paid a large settlement 
to the victim—but out of the dues of the 
local’s members. Reniker came to Washing- 
ton despite threats in Joplin to keep his 
mouth shut, 
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Mrs. Nancy Dawson, the pretty 32-year- 
old Detroit overall company owner who 
fought back when & mob-backed company 
entered into competition with her. She re- 
ceived numerous threats before her testi- 
mony, which at one point forced her to go 
into hiding for a week. But she came to 
Washington and told her story. 

The rank-and-file members of the oper- 
ating engineers union in Long Island, who 
have fought the dictatorial control of the 
Dekoning machine, father and son, at risk 
of their livelihoods and their lives. 

These people have faced great obstacles, 
but they have met the test of courage. 





U.S. Engineers View Soviet Exhibition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we re- 
call, the Soviet exhibit in New York 
closed on August 11. 

For the first time since the World’s 
Fair in 1939, the exhibit gave American 
viewers a chance to see displays of tech- 
nological and cultural progress of the 
Soviet Union. 

We recognize, of course, that the So- 
viet exhibit left a wide variety of im- 
pressions upon U.S. viewers. Some felt 
it overemphasized the scientific and 
technological developments in Russia; 
others thought that the displays were 
based on hopes of things to come, rather 
than existing progress—even though the 
exhibits did contain some evidence of 
devices presently in operation; still oth- 
ers were impressed by the fact that, al- 
though progress in the Soviet Union is 
substantially behind the United States 
in many fields, they have come a long 
way in recent years. 

In this scientific-technological age, the 
Soviets—not only at the exhibit, but in 
their international dealings—heavily 
emphasize the progress that they have 
made in these particular fields. Conse- 
quently, I believe it is particularly en- 
lightening to get an engineer’s view of 
the Soviet exhibition. 

The August edition of American En- 
gineer contained a thoughtful article en- 
titled “U.S. Engineers View of the Soviet 
Exhibition.” . The article contains U.S. 
engineers’ evaluations of the Soviet ex- 
hibition. To give my collegues the bene- 
fit of their authoritative views on the 
display, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. ENGINEERS View Soviet EXHIBITION 

(In the next 15 years the U.S.S.R. wil! rise 
to first place in the world, not only for the 
overall volume of production but also for per 
capita output.—The 2ist Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union.) 

For the first time since New York’s World 
Fair in 1939, Americans this summer are 
getting a chance to view a display of the 
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technological and cultural progress of the 
Soviet Union. 

Here, spread out on three floors of the New 
York Coliseum are the achievements—or, in 
some cases, the would-be achievements— 
which the 2ist Congress of the Communist 
Party boasted last winter would be the fore- 
runner of accomplishments that would bring 
the people of the U.S.S.R. the highest living 
standards in the world. 

Accompanied by five members of the New 
York State Society of Professional Engineers, 
the American, Engineer toured the $12 mil- 
lion show last month to get a firsthand look 
at the engineering aspects of the Soviet Ex- 
hibition. Taking part in the tour were Her- 
bert F. Roemmele, director of alumni rela- 
tions and placement officer at Cooper Union; 
A. G. Kandoian, vice president of Interna- 
tional Telephone and Telegraph; E. R. Smo- 
ley; consultant in petroleum and chemical 
engineering; W. J. O'Donnell, chief engineer, 
Applied Research and Development of Re- 
public Aviation Corp., and William Wocken- 
fuss, consultant in mechanical engineering. 

What the group found was not so much an 
exhibit of Russia today—although there was 
ample evidence on this score—but more of 
what the Soviets hope to have in the future. 
A future which the Russians see becoming 
a reality within the next 15 years. 

Everything from fur coats and the latest 
clothing fashions to television sets and elec- 
tronic gadgets fill the three floors of the 
colosseum.’ But the big pride of the Soviet 
exhibiters appears to be their technological 
and scientific displays which overflow the 
second floor. Clustered around a huge 
chrome-plated exhibit of sputnik models are 
machine tools, models of drilling rigs, steel 
mills and super airliners plus dozens of elec- 
tronic gadgets, navigational devices, and 
chemical displays. Practically every avail- 
able inch of the floor is crammed with some 
item, or some planned product of the Rus- 
sian technology. 

The engineering and scientific exhibits are 
handled artfully, with a sell-technique not 
too far removed from Madison Avenue. Eng- 
lish language tapes play constantly, describ- 
ing the more technical aspects of the ex- 
hibits. It is obviously a show geared to the 
general public rather than an attempt to 
present the technical engineering achieve- 
ments to American engineers and scientists. 

Here’s the way one member of the New 
York group, E. R. Smoley, summed it up: 

“The show really isn't designed to present 
engineering materials to engineers or sci- 
entific materials to scientists, but rather to 
give the general public a sales talk on what 
they are doing and what they are trying 
to do. 

“It’s really what they are trying to do * * * 
actually they are showing the future * * * 
they are talking about what they hope to do 
by 1965 and their exhibits and models are 
models of the future as much as anything 
else.” 

Another member, W. J. O’Donnell, spotted 
the same preoccupation with the future in 
the housing display: 

“They present what they have accom- 
plished to date, but they are trying to show 
where they are going in housing. The mod- 
els are all models of the future housing 
around the Moscow area.” 

Mr. Smoley saw it as a “contest of the 
future.” “‘They are selling themselves and 
their way of doing things for the future.” 

The exhibit, of course, was by no means 
limited to the Russian’s hopes and dreams. 
There was plenty of tangible evidence of 
present-day products and achievements 
scattered throughout the show—automobiles, 
tools, television sets, radios, space satellites. 

Mr. Wockenfuss got this general impression 
of the show: 

“I think the show was almost spectacular 
from the point of view that 40 years ago they 
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had hardly anything and now have almost 
everything in process and some of it in actual 
production. They have made tremendous 
strides but I believe they still have a few 
years to go before they equal the quality of 
our products.” 

The technicians and engineers who guided 
the NYSSPE group through the exhibit were 
perhaps as interesting as the show itself. 

Dean Roemmele was particularly impressed 
with this aspect. 

“I was rather impressed with the fact they 
did not dodge any questions and tried to 
go out of their way to tell us important 
facts. * * * On the whole I thought we were 
well received. 

The Russians appeared especially proud of 
a display of machine tools, several of which 
operated by punch cards and tape. However, 
Mr. Wockenfuss, a consultant in mechanical 
engineering, described the tools as “stand- 
ard” products. “Nothing exceptional on any 
one of them. Relatively crude by our 
standards.” 

While the New York group looked on, one 
of the machine drills, operated by tape, stub- 
bornly refused to function properly. After 
a couple of adjustments by the embarrassed 
Soviet technicians, the machine went back 
to work and obediently etched out the word 
“peace” on a metal block. 

The Soviets devoted a large part of the 
display to electronic units. Much of this 
was in the consumer area—television sets 
and radios. Among the exhibits was an im- 
pressive working model of a Russian airport 
with the latest in navigational devices. 
Tiny jet models take off and land while 
radar instruments plot the course of the 
plane. Spectators could listen in on the 
tower instructions by means of telephones 
located around the model. 

After viewing the exhihits, Mr. Kandoian, 
the ITT engineer, said he believed the Rus- 
sian’s state of art in the electronic field was 
beginning to be comparable to that of the 
United States. He described the radios and 
television sets on display as “very good,” but 
not too different from the sets in the United 
States and Europe. 

Mr. Kandoian noted that the cheaper sets 
had printed wiring, while the more expen- 
sive models used hand-soldered wiring. He 
also said the Russians appeared to be farther 
behind in providing overall nationwide 
telecommunications and in the use of 
microwave techniques. 

“The ability to get television throughout 
the country is apparently limited,” Mr. 
Kandoian commented. “Most of it is con- 
centrated around Moscow and the big cities.” 

“But they are beginning to bridge the 
gap in electronics * * * whether or not 
they will continue to forge ahead is any- 
body’s guess,” he said. 

Boris Fedjuk, who identified himself as 
an engineer in the Moscow Television Lab- 
oratories, led the group through the elec- 
tronics display. Speaking flawless English, 
Mr. Fedjuk was often high in praise of the 
products he was describing. 


Once he flatly stated that the Russian 
television sets were superior to U.S. models 
and lamented the fact that the United 
States and other Western nations were not 
buying them. Later he was asked how. the 
printed eircuits in some of the cheaper sets 
could be repaired. He replied the sets were 
“twice as reliable” as the U.S. sets because 
the Russian Government maintained strict 
quality control. 

Russian advances in space and aviation 
were depicted in a series of elaborate models. 
The displays, however, were not overly re- 
vealing from an engineering standpoint. 

Mr. O'Donnell, from Republic Aviation, 
had this to say on these exhibits: 

“They actually didn’t show very much in 
these models Of course, we know they 
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have a good aircraft. In fact they have 
their TU-—114 right out here at Idlewild Air- 
port.” (It carried the Russian Minister Frol 
Kozlov to the exhibit in an 11-hour trip, 
nonstop from Moscow.) 

“We also know they have large rocket 
engines and this ‘has enabled them to do 
things earlier (in the space field) than we 
could since they could use cruder electronics 
in their space vehicles. You might say they 
did it by the ‘brute force’ method.” 

Mr. O'Donnell, however, described the ac- 
tual exhibits in these two fields as not much 
to look at. 

Slogans and typical Soviet propaganda 
statements were tossed in wherever there was 
an extra foot of space. “In the USSR. 
unemployment has been stamped out for all 
time.” “People receive equal pay for equal 
work.” “In the Soviet Union, education is 
free of charge.” 

Another read: “More than 90,000 engi- 
neers are trained in the U.S.S.R. a year.” 

Underneath these high-sounding slogans 
and statutes of heroic workers were some 
concrete evidence that it wasn’t all propa- 
ganda. Evidence of a nation that has moved 
rapidly in 40 years to a place of prominence 
in the world. And probably more impor- 
tant were the show’s numerous hints of Rus- 
sia’s grandiose hopes and plans for its future 
development. 

As Mr. Wockenfuss commented after the 
tour: 

“At the present time I don’t worry 
about their competitiveness, but in 25 years 
I think we better look out.” 

And Mr. O'Donnell saw it coming’ even 
faster. 

“I think in less time than that, because 
they are moving ahead very rapidly. * * * 
I think maybe it’s a matter of 5 or 10 years.” 


Space People Stories Unverified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W: HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15,1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the third and final article on “Flying 
Saucers” by George Todt in the North 
Hollywood (Calif.) Valley Times. 

Mr. Todt, an able and talented re- 
porter, has done an excellent job and 
rendered a commendable service in col- 
lecting, analyzing, and reporting the 
main trends of thought and opinion on 
this subject: 

_SpPace PEOPLE STORIES UNVERIFIED 


The basic difference of approach to the 
problem of flying saucers by the competing 
UFOlogist and Contactee groups is, as I ex- 
plained yesterday, that of the scientific 
method versus a non-scientific one. 

The UFOlogist is one who is continuously 
searching for the kind of realistic data which 
can be incorporated into substantial evi- 
dence which will stand up under the most 
searching scrutiny by anyone. He is in- 
terested in the truth-alone and has no axe 
to grind of any kind. He stays open-minded 
until all the returns are in to be counted. 

The person described as Contactee, on the 
other hand, has shown little, if any, con- 
cern in the past for the element of demon- 
strable proof. As a matter of fact, leaders 
of this controversial group seem to become 
invariably rather testy—or at least haughty 
in the extreme—whenever a demand for ade- 
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quate proof is requested of them. And abso- 
lutely none. has ever been forthcoming. 

The leading Contactees, sometimes called 
Saucerians, prefer to reply to our requests 
for proof something like this: 

“Well, if you can’t take my word for it— 
you are indeed hopeless.” — 

Just like that, you see. 

As you perhaps might have guessed after 
reading this far, few self-respecting UFOlog- 
ists would care to contact members of the 
various Contactee cults with even a 10-foot 
pole that had a skyhook attached to the end 
of it. Not in several weeks of Sundays, and 
that’s for sure. In truth, they are carefully 
avoided wherever possible. 

On. the other hand there has been increas- 
ing evidence, which is mounting rapidly of 
late, to show that the mystic Contactees are 
working overtime to penetrate the ranks of 
the scientific clan. Apparently they believe 
that such infiltration would give them stat- 
ure and, perhaps, some measure of respecta- 
bility in intellectual circles. 

Their devious methods to gain such ques- 
tionable results are often quite amusing, 
even ludicrous, at times. One means of 
deception practiced upon an unsuspecting 
public, which is rather an ingenious device 
of sorts, is this one: Guilt by association, in 
reverse. An example of such shennanigans 
might be to take the names of the most 
respectable UFOlogy outfits—such as the Na- 
tional Investigations Committee on Aerial 
Phehomena (NICAP), Cilivian Saucer In- 
telligence of New York (CSI), or Aerial 
Phenomena Research Organization (APRO), 
for example—and “accidentally” place them 
in the midst of a routine “directory” list of 
Contactee cults immediately before a big 
convention of the latter was about to com- 
mence. ‘ 

Then, when the local press ultimately has 
a field day at the expense of Saucerian ele- 
ments who have talked in the most gran- 
doise cosmic terms without bothering to 
offer any scientific evidence to support their 
amazing and unverifiable claims—the inno- 
cent UFOlogists simultaneously get taken 
along willy-nilly for a very undeserved ride 
on their parts. 

You see, it’s “guilt by association”—and 
the UFOlogists don’t like it even a little bit. 
Which accounts for their understandable 
chariness in getting mixed up with anything 
even remotely resembling Saucerians if they 
can help it. 


So anytime we might happen to see any of 
the UFOlogy Big Three (NICAP, CSI, and 
APRO) accidentally included among amalga- 
mations of Contactee listings, we may be 
quite sure that the former were not con- 
sulted as to their wishes in the matter. 

Actually, the UFOlogists have never taken 
the stand that personal contact with occu- 
pants of flying saucers, or unidentified flying 
objects, is an impossibility in any sense of 
the word. 

They simply believe that thus far, at least, 
none of the fantastic claimants of visita- 
tions by the space people have proven to be 
very reliable witnesses in regards to the far- 
fetched stories they have related to us. 
Some have been pretty smelly and prepos- 
depending 
upon one’s point of view. 

To sum it up quickly: There really is a 
whale of a difference in method and ap- 
proach by the members of the flying saucer 
fraternity. 

And to be completely factual, it isn’t one 
fraternity—but at least two of ’em. 

They are so incompatible in their respec- 
tive philosophies that they can never hope 
to become integrated. 

This schism will continue on indefinitely 
into the future, and what’s wrong with that, 
anyway? 
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Depressed Area Legislation Is Needed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, to thou- 
sands of American citizens, depressed 
area legislation is just as necessary to- 
day as it was a year ago. More so, in 
fact, for there has been an accumula- 
tion of misery in the intervening months. 
Another year has been added to the 
period in which so many willing hands 
have been idle due to reasons beyond 
their control. Industrial stagnation, 
which has prevailed particularly in com- 
munities where products of mines and 
plants have been deprived of markets by 
goods imported from across the seas, 
simply closes the door to job opportuni- 
ties. It is destructive of ambition, in- 
centive, and morale. It stunts individ- 
ual, community, and national develop- 
ment. 

But Congress cannot in conscience 
continue to ignore these conditions. 
Democratic representatives and Senators 
are among those of us who have intro- 
duced surplus labor legislation and have 
appealed for its enactment. I suggest 
that these voices be raised with renewed 
vigor, for time is running out on another 
session without accomplishment in -this 
direction. Unless legislation is forth- 
coming, the leadership in this Congress 
must accept responsibility for an incon- 
gruity in which it rejects its own recom- 
mendation of the preceding session. 

Mr. Speaker, a year ago Congress 
passed and sent to the White House the 
so-called depressed area bill. While that 
particular version of needed legislation 
was obviously too unsatisfactory to ex- 
pect the President to attach his signa- 
ture, there was nonetheless implicit in 
the measure an acknowledgement—by 
both the House and Senate—that legis- 
lation to assist surplus labor districts 
was necessary. 

In the ensuing 12 months an en- 
couraging humber of unemployed men 
and women have returned to work, re- 
sulting in a highly favorable revision of 
surplus labor statistics by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Unfortunately, however, 
the figures show no significant economic 
gain in numerous areas which have suf- 
fered most and over the longest periods 
of time. Included in those regions of 
prolonged and critical business activity 
are the neglected communities in Penn- 
sylvania receiving no apparent benefits 
of the Federal Government’s multibil- 
lion-dollar defense program. 

In view of the continued distress in the 
most gravely-affected communities, Con- 
gress has been delinquent in failing to 
act on an admitted obligation. The new 
86th Congress was organized in January, 
but there was no departure from the 
leadership that decided on the need for 
depressed area legislation in 1958. The 
same party is again in charge of both 
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houses. I hope that the strategy em- 
ployed last year—when a totally unac- 
ceptable bill was rushed through in the 
closing days of the session—is not re- 
sponsible for the current delay. Politi- 
cal philandery is especially deplorable 
when hunger and want are involved. 
Let us have action, Mr. Speaker. 





Teenagers Can Be Safe Drivers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD an essay entitled “Teenagers Can 
Be Safe Drivers,” which was written by 
Timothy Kerwin, my constituent, and 
was awarded first place prize in a recent 
contest sponsored by the Edison Park 
Community Council of Chicago, Ill. 
During these times when our newspapers 
are filled with stories of teenage crimes, 
it is indeed heartening to know that 
there are civic groups, such as the Edi- 
son Park Community Council, whose 
faith in our youth has not faltered and 
who are willing to give of themselves to 
promote and encourage our teenagers to 
accept their place in adult society. Tim- 
othy Kerwin exemplifies the spirit of 
many of our young people who are a 
credit to their community and their 
Nation. I nope my colleagues will agree 
that as long as we have youngsters like 
Timothy Kerwin our country need not 
fear for its future. 

The essay follows: 

TEENAGERS CAN BE SAFE DRIVERS 

(By Timothy Kerwin, first-place winner) 

Parents and teachers will agree that be- 
cause of their good reflexes and mechanical 
knowledge teenagers should be able to excel 
in the field of driving. I say, “should be,” 
but then why is it that teenagers have many 
more fatal accidents than adults? The main 
cause is a lack of the sense of responsibility. 

Driving is truly an adult’s privilege, and 
if we tee want to take part in the 
privilege, we must act like adults. The driv- 
ing of a car is not for a person who has a 
child’s outlock on life; for a slight mis- 
judgment here, or a little too much speed 
there, could result in instant death, not 
only for us but also for others. With the 
privilege of driving goes the great responsi- 
bility for the lives and property of those 
around us. 

Teenagers need to be shown that a car is 
not a toy—it could be a deadly weapon. 
High-speed driving is not a sign of how ma- 
ture you are or how well you can handle a 
car, It really shows how immature you are, 
and only that the car which you are driving 
is built well for high speeds. 

Teenagers as well as all other drivers 
should have common courtesy and proper 
respect for the laws, for these are the laws 
of survival in driving. All of the traffic laws 
are made for only one reason and that is— 
to save our lives—not to slow us down. Only 
& fool or a child would disobey them. 

Showing off by taking corners on two 
wheels, or going 40 miles per hour down a 
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side street is merely a sign that you want 
attention. The quickest way to get it is to 
run down someone’s little child who may be 
chasing a ball or riding a bicycle down the 
street. 

The teenage drivers who have an adult 
outlook on life and who realize the great 
responsibility they are taking upon them- 
selves from the very instant they start the 
engine of the car they are driving—can and 
will be safe drivers. 

There has been, for some years now, & 
generally unfavorable attitude of adults to- 
ward teenage drivers. The accidents teen- 
agers have had has caused this feeling, 
which in turn has led to insurance increases. 
There is also @ lot of criticism on teenage 
driving habits. 

Because of the few irresponsible drivers 
in the teenage group, today’s adult feels a 
sense of resentment toward the teenage 
driver. As the old saying goes, “One bad 
apple can spoil the barrel.” This one out- 
cast, so to speak, is usually the boy who 
dominates and overrules his parents. His 
father and mother sign for his first car and 
what happens. He goes out every night and 
gets his» buddies to go for a ride. These 
rides may result in disaster. Who is to 
blame? The teenager, of course, for the 
accident, but more so his parents for giving 
him the ownership of the car. 

It is the dream of every boy to one day 
have, for his own, a car. A car of his own 
is more than a means of transportation, it 
gives him prestige. Word gets around that 
so and so has a car, and immediately he 
is a very popular young man. Everyone 
wants to ride with him. He takes a few 
fellows and a few girls out for a drive some 
evening, and gets into an accident. The 
next morning splash all over the front page 
of the newspapers, “Teenage Hoodlums Wild 
Midnight Ride, One Killed, Three Injured.’ 

This is the main reason for the feeling of 
resentment on the part of adults. The one 
“cool guy” spoils it for the rest of the fel- 
lows. The majority of teenagers do feel a 
sense of responsibility when they are behind 
the wheel of a car. 

If we could straighten out the few irre- 
sponsible teenager drivers we might be able 
to change the unfavorable feeling toward 
us. If the fellows who drive cars would 
quit showing off there might be an entirely 
different feeling toward us all. 

We, as teenagers, should not try to show 
the other fellow who has the better car and 
who is the better jockey. I sincerely believe 
that if all teenage drivers, fellows and girls 
alike, would drive safely, the whole outlook 
would change and look better for everyone. 

The teenager can be a safe driver if he 
obeys all traffic rules and uses commonsense. 
Stop trying to be a big deal, and above all 
remember God’s commandment, “Thou shalt 
not kill.” 





Receives First Polish Cultural Award 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of 
Monday, August 10, 1959, commenting 
upon the award presented to Dr. 
Stephen P. Mizwa, president of the 
Kosciuszko Foundation, New York, by 
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the American Council of Polish Cul- 
tural Clubs at a meeting held recently 
in Wilkes-Barre: 

CULTURAL AWARD 

Dr. Stephen P. Mizwa, president of the 
Kosciuszko Foundation, New York, was sig- 
nally honored at the dinner, winding up the 
convention of the American Council of Po- 
lish Cultural Clubs at the Sterling on 
Saturday night when he received the or- 
ganization's first award to an internationally 
known figure for the advancement of 
culture. 

Dr. Mizwa was the logical choice for this 
distinction, for he is the active head and 
founder of an organization that, in many 
ways, parallels the American Council of 
Polish Cultural Clubs. While there is no 
conflict between the two, it is an added 
tribute to Dr. Wizwa to be chosen under 
the circumstances. 

To this community, the recognition, ex- 
tended to Dr. Mizwa, was especially gratify- 
ing because he is a frequent visitor and is 
known to thousands of local residents. 
When the Kosciuszko Foundation was 
launched 35 years ago, Dr. Mizwa.came to 
Luzerne County to solicit support because of 
its large population of Americans of Polish 
descent. His first call was at the home of 
Dr. and Mrs, Joseph J. Kocyan, then resi- 
dents of Plains, now residents of Wilkes- 
Barre. Dr. Kocyan currently is chairman of 
the board of the Kosciuszko Foundation and 
was toastmaster of the A.C.P.C.C. dinner on 
Saturday night when Dr. Mizwa was cited. 
Mrs. Kocyan is president of the women’s 
committee for the Polish room of Wilkes 
Coliege, host to the convention. 

A noted educator, Dr. Mizgwa has climaxed 
an outstanding career with his long and 
dedicated service to the Kosciuszko Founda- 
_tion in a capacity for which he is eminently 
fitted by training and temperament. The 
American Council of Cultural Clubs has set 
& high standard in its initial choice for this 
award. 





Missouri Novel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to make a brief com- 
ment on a book entitled “Ring Around 
the Moon,” a Missouri historical novel— 
1834-60. 

From the very heart of Missouri comes 
this stern, yet romantic and strange 
story of rugged men and women—pio- 
neers who found true courage in a livng 
God to meet and cope with overwhelm- 
ing problems. 

These early-day Missourians were in- 
dividuals, too—white .and biack folks 
with heartaches, fears, frustrations, and 
perplexities that they could not leave 
behind them as they left their former 
homes. 


This was an age rampant with super- 


Thayer, who with his family came from 
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It deals intimately with the problems 
of ‘his personal life, as well as with the 
problem that plagued the sovereign 
States at that crucial time in our his- 
tory: The issue of slavery and smolder- 
ing racial discord. 

According to Negro superstition, a 
ring around the moon was an omen of 
evil, forecasting a violent storm and, as 
well, lengthy tribulation for the black 
race. 

For Basil Thayer, it foretold, perhaps, 
his fall into the pits of seething passion, 
bleak despair, and alcoholism, from 
which only a living God and human 
compassion and understanding could re- 
deem him. 

Set in the fictional mid-Missouri town 
of Hawthorn, “Ring Around the Moon” 
is rich with the color and spirit of early 
Missouri as well as accurate historical 
background. 





Industry Stubbing Its Toe on the Hill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks I wish 
to insert into the Recorp a column by 
Laurence Laurent which discusses the 
now famous equal time provision of the 
Federal Communications Act, section 315. 

Although I am in favor of some revi- 
sion of section 315, I hope that the broad- 
casters realize the very great responsi- 
bility which is placed upon them as a re- 
sult of the kind of provisions they seek. 

It is clear from the behavior of the 
television broadcasters that they are do- 
ing all in their power to pressure Con- 
gress. They have denied access to some 
of our political leaders on the most flimsy 
nonlegal grounds, in the hopes that this 
would point up their side of the story. 
Even though I may agree that some 
changes must be made in section 315, I 
hope that Congress will look very care- 
fully into this question and will not act 
too hastily. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 13, 1959] 
InpustRy’s StusppinGc Its Tor oN THE HILL 
(By Latirence Laurent) 

The television industry, whose spokesmen 
are highly effective in congressional hear- 
ings, manages to fall on its face when deal- 
ing with political realities. This failing has 
been particularly noticeable this summer, 
with the TV-radio industry trying to per- 
suade the Congress to change the equal 
political time regulations. 

The industry has a good case. There is 
general agreement that the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission goofed when it ruled 
that equal time applied during political cam- 
paigns to newscasts. Industry spokesmen 
have already persuaded the Senate that it 
should pass amendments to the Communi- 
eations Act which exempt newscasts. 

But when the same legislation came before 
the House of Representatives, the industry 
began taking pratfalls. 
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Members of the House are much more re- 
luctant than Senators to give the radio-TV 
operator additional freedom. The Represent- 
ative runs for reelection every 2 years, and 
thus is constantly concerned about the treat- 
ment he gets from news media. 

First, there was the incredibly badly man- 
aged “Face the Nation” incident with Senator 
Husert H. HumpHurey, Democrat, of Minne- 
sota. His friends announced that he would 
be a candidate for the Democratic presiden- 
tial nomination, an announcement that could 
have been a surprise only at, say, Manus 
in the Admiralty Islands. 

CBS canceled Senator Humpnrey’s ap- 
pearance, on the advice of attorneys. The 
advice—to many Congressmen—was bad. 
Senator HumpHerey, technically, is not a can- 
didate and, technically, section 315 does not 
apply. 

The incident has been interpreted by 
several members of the powerful House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
as coercive. They feel that CBS was trying 
to force them to amend the equal time law 
by the threat of a blackout on all candidates. 

One Democratic committee member cited 
last Sunday’s two-network performance by 
Vice President Ricuarp M. Nrxon, and said: 
“It may be news to CBS, but everyone else 
in the country knows that the Vice Presi- 
dent hopes to get the Republican presidential 
nomination in 1960.” 

He objected to Nrxon’s network hour, only 
in the light of the Humpurey cancellation. 

The current fight over labor reform legis- 
lation is causing more bitterness against 
the networks. First, time was provided for 
the President to express his views; and this, 
surely is beneficial to the public. But when 
Democrats asked for equal time in the name 
of the Speaker of the House, the request was 
denied. Instead, the networks provided 
forum programs. This served only to prove 
what politicians have long felt: Some equal 
time is more equal than other equal time. 

For the most adept hairsplitter, section 
315 does not apply to political issues, only 
to candidates. The sad part, however, is 
that the TV-radio industry missed a splendid 
opportunity to show the Congress how well 
it is prepared to meet its responsibilities. 

Worst of gll, the mistakes are being made 
during the summer when the airwaves are 
filled with tedious repeats. It is the perfect 
time for lively, controversial public affairs 
programs. It is the time when radio and TV 
can best afford to be generous, 





An Exceptional Statement on Free 
Enterprise 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, a bill was 
introduced by our colleague, Rosert W. 
HeEmpuaI1, of South Carolina, which pro- 
vided termination of the Catawba Indian 
Reservation in that State. 

During the hearing Mrs. Gladys 
Thomas gave such an outstanding un- 
rehearsed statement that I have asked 
permission to insert a portion of her 
remarks in the Recorp as follows: 

These are the reasons we feel this way: 

A lot of our people are kicking for tax 
reasons. They say we will have to pay prop- 
erty tax, which is the only tax that we don’t 
have to pay. I pay tax on my income where 
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I work. We pay taxes when we buy a car 
license, and every other kind of tax. For the 
additional benefits I would get for paying 
taxes, I would rather pay taxes. 

The roads that we have passing our house 
are fit only for Army vehicles to be tried out 
on to see if they can take it. That is about 
what it amounts to. They are washed out 
in gullies. Then when we ask them to fix 
the road, they say, “You are not a taxpayer.” 
That doesn’t help us. 

Not only that, the schools are not adequate 
for the children. My children don’t go down 
there because I live on the new reservation. 
They have only two teachers and two class- 
rooms for the children, and they do need 
more. : 

I think when you pay for anything you 
get exactly what you pay for. We feel if you 
go uptown to a store and buy a dress or a 
hat and pay a good price for it, you get good 
merchandise. If you pay a cheap price, you 
get exactly what you pay for. 

We are just like the people on the out- 
side—we want to be sure that we are able 
to collect the things owed to us as well as 
they do. 

Our children are growing up. They tell 
them, “You are not taxpayers. You cannot 
do certain things.” We live out in the coun- 
try and use old country roads. When I went 
to school we were not even permitted to 
ride the schoolbus. I had to quit school in 
the ninth grade because they didn’t allow 
our people on the reservation to hold public 
jobs which amounted to anything more than 
cutting sorghum. My father was not able to 
pay somebody to haul me to take me back 
and forth to high school every day. He did 
for a year and a half. I had to get up at 5 
o'clock in the morning and go to the Rock 
Hill Printing & Finishing Co. to work, and 
come back at 6 or 7 o'clock at night, because 
at that time people were working 12 hours a 
day. That is the way we had to get what 
little education we have. They refused to 
let us ride the buses because we did not pay 
taxes. “You are a group of people who are 
ignorant.” We cannot be considered people 
who can do just anything, because we don’t 
pay taxes. 

We feel that we want to be self-supporting 
people. When you can pay your own way, 
you feel more self-supporting. 


I am not here hunting something for 
nothing. I feel if we are going to hunt for 
something for nothing, we will never amount 
to very much, because you don’t get any- 
thing that way. You have to -~work for what 
you get; and when you feel you are working 
for what you have, you are a whole lot better 
off than if somebody hauls off and gives it 
to you. I know the rest of you know just 
what we mean. 

We. have some down there on the reserva- 
tion for whom it would not work out, but 
they would be very few families. I would be 
willing to say 97 percent of our people are a 
thriving people. At least 98 percent of our 
people have hospital insurance and do not 
have to be on charity when they go to the 
hospital. Very few of them are getting wel- 
fare checks. A few are, but not very many.. 

Never in history have you ever heard tell 
of a Catawba Indian dying in a county home. 
We have never turned our people loose to 
die in the county home. Somebody was al- 
ways taking care of them. 

I feel if they are given a chance to make 
something of themselves, they can do it. 
There are some few who holler about doc- 
tor’s bills. We are no different than any- 
body else. Why can’t we pay our doctor’s 
bills? Plenty of white people in our section 
are in worse condition. Plenty of colored 
people are worse. You might say some of 
them just exist. Some of them are just 
existing, but others are also living. We pay 
our own doctor’s bills. 
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Don’t you think when a person knows he 
has a responsibility he is going to try to do 
better? He is going to try to better him- 
self in order to meet these things. It is 
just like a young man when he gets married. 
When he is single he has no responsibilities. 
He can say, “I can spend my money any 
way I please, and throw it away if I want 
to.” But let him get married, and he knows 
he has a wife and family to take care of, 
and 90 percent of the time he straightens up. 
You find some who don’t. 

As we have said, we can pay for our in- 
surance. We can afford to go to the hospitals 
when we are sick. We may not want or be 
able to afford a fancy private room, but 98 
percent can afford a normal hospital bill, I 
would say. Not always has the Government 
paid it. 

Mr. Hauey. You think the Indians would 
be much better off to have their own prop- 
erty, so they could go ahead and make the 
improvements that they want and have 
something so when they went into a bank 
to borrow money they would be in a posi- 
tion to put up some collateral, in order to 
improve their own situation; is that correct? 

Mrs. THomas. Our people are just like any 
other nationality of people. We have some 
who would not try, but they are very few, 
not many. The majority will try. I think 
you would see better homes on the reserva- 
tion. Some of them do not have a fine edu- 
cation and all that, but they have knowl- 
edge and foresight enough to see the bene- 
fits. You can do just so much and can’t do 
any more. Most of our people are textile 
employees. On the-average, you just don’t 
have the money to spend $2,000 or $3,000 at 
one time for improvements. If you don’t 
have it, they won’t do it. We can go up- 
town and get credit for lumber for a few 
hundred dollars, which we have done. Oth- 
erwise, you can’t do it. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
join with you in commending the witnesses, 
especially Mrs. Thomas, for stating perhaps 
better than I could, this Monday morning at 
least, my own particular philosophy of an 
American citizen. Usually Monday is a dark 
day for me. This Monday will be a bright 
day because of the statement which has been 
made. ‘ 

If I may repeat what you said, you thought 
people get about what they pay for. I think 
that is right. I think you have stated the 
situation just as it is. 

The fact that you folks feel that you would 

like to get some roads and receive the treat- 
ment which is given to citizens who are 
without any handicap, and you are willing to 
pay for it, is just a little bit exceptional in 
this day and age. That paternalistic way of 
life does not apply to any particular race. It 
applies to all races. 
. Mr, Berry. Certainly the remarks of Mrs. 
Thomas are the best speech on free enter- 
prise that I have heard in a long time. I 
want to commend you. 

My only question is this: Would you have 
any objection if I inserted part of your re- 
marks in the ConGREssIONAL REcorRD? 

Mrs. THomas. No; I would not, 





A New Citizen at 100 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust.45, 1959, Mrs. Mary Poburka will 
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celebrate her 100th birthday and will 
have been a citizen of the United States 
for 5 days. The realization of this 
dream of citizenship is largely due to 
the efforts of Mrs. Anna Strojny, one of 
my constituents and one of the truly 
sincere patriots of our Nation. Mrs. 
Strojny has helped thousands of people 
to achieve citizenship. When she 
learned of Mrs. Poburka’s desire to be- 
come an American citizen before she 
died, she immediately assumed the task 
of seeing to it that Mrs. Poburka re- 
ceived the proper instruction in English 
and American history, and she person- 
ally contacted the Immigration Depart- 
ment to expedite Mrs. Poburka’s appli- 
cation. 

Mrs. Poburka, a resident of this coun- 
try since 1914, left Poland with her hus- 
band in 1913, intending to sail to Brazil, 
where free land awaited potential set- 
tiers. Mr. Poburka, their two sons, and 
three daughters went to Brazli. Mrs. 
Poburka and four other daughters came 
to America. 

In the long years that followed, Mrs. 
Poburka never had the opportunity to 
learn English. Her family worked, those 
about her spoke Polish, and the lan- 
guage of her adopted country was alien 
to her. Now her family is scattered 
throughout North and South America 
and she has declared her desire to be- 
come a full-fledged participant in our 
national history. 

“They didn’t realize until recently 
how much I wanted to become a citi- 
zen,” she says. 

Now, thanks to the help and assist- 
ance of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion personnel and the technical and 
moral support of her patriotic friend, 
Mrs. Poburka is within sight of her long- 
awaited goal. I want to take the op- 
portunity to wish her a very happy 
birthday, her first as a fellow Ameri- 
can, and to wish her full enjoyment 
of the privileges guaranteed in her new 
role. 

And I should also like to inject a word 
of praise for the devotion and sincere 
dedication to freedom demonstrated by 
Mrs. Anna Strojny, Americanization 
teacher. I have never met an individual 
who more personifies the meaning of 
“citizen” than this noble woman whom 
I am fortunate enough to represent in 
Congress. I stand in awe of her accom- 
plishments and I am sincerely proud 
that she has chosen to live in the 11th 
Congressional District. 

Mrs. Strojny is indeed a dedicated 
American. Even though, for several 
years now, Mrs. Strojny has herself been 
an invalid, due to a severe attack of 
arthritis, she has not in any way im- 
peded her efforts to help immigrants be- 
come American citizens. 

This wonderful woman has helped 
more than 12,000 immigrants become 
American citizens through her unselfish 
efforts and adherence to American ideals. 
In 1950, she was decorated for her in- 
spiring contributions to foster Amer- 
icanism. During World War II and to 
this day, as honorary president of the™ 
Mothers of World War II, Mrs. Strojny 
continues to organize visits to veterans 
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hospitals in the Chicago area and helps 
make the lot of our wounded veterans 
a great deal more pleasant. 

Mrs. Strojny indeed exemplifies the 
very essence of all that makes America 
a great Nation. I am sure she will share 
with Mrs. Poburka the pride of citizen- 
ship on August 15, and God grant that 
Mrs. Strojny may continue her splendid 
service to her country for many years 
to come. 





Wisconsin Completes Its First Watershed 
Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am proud that Wisconsin has 
always been a leader in the field of soil 
and water conservation. And within 
the State, my home district, the ninth, 
has led the way in watershed protection 
work. In fact, my district. has more 
small watershed projects underway than 
any other congressional district in the 
State. 

One of these projects, the Lost Creek 
Watershed in Pepin County, was the 
first such project to be completed in 
Wisconsin under the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act of 1954. 
And even before the Lost Creek Water- 
shed was formally dedicated July 28, the 
project had proven its worth by ade- 
quately controlling the 4.5 inches of 
rain which fell during a J-hour period 
on July 8. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the Recorp an 
article which appeared in the Eau Claire 
Leader, Eau Claire, Wis., at the time of 
the dedication of the Lost Creek Water- 
shed project: 

Last Srorm Provep Vatve or Lost CREEK 
WATERSHED 
(By Fred Steffen) 

Prerin.—“It works, too.” 

These words of eloquent praise were ap- 
. plied Tuesday to the Lost Creek Watershed 
by the president of the Lost Creek Watershed 
Association, Dallas Milliren, Rt. 1. 

His tribute was paid on his 184-acre dairy 
farm, all of which lies within the 5,800-acre 
watershed—the first to be brought to its 
present state of advancement under Public 
Law 566 in Wisconsin. 

Milliren took advantage of excellent hay- 
ing weather to get some of his crops in while 
soil conservationists toured the watershed 
during the afternoon but he was one of the 
honored guests at the evening banquet 
where he and Grant Erickson, Pepin, the as- 
sociation’s secretary- treasurer, were recog- 
nized as having been prime movers in getting 
the association going. 

Lost Creek got its name because under 
ordinary circumstances it filtered down into 
the subsoil and became lost before ever 
reaching a larger body of water. But when 
there was a heavy rain it went wild. The 
watershed was developed to tame it under 
adverse conditions. 

And tame it, it did. The first big test 
came July 8 this year when there was a pro- 

tracted rainfall over the area. It was a day 
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when between 4 or 5 inches fell on the 
watershed in a short time. It reminded Mil- 
liren of a statement he had made when the 
watershed was completed. 

“I’ve been troubled with floodwaters since 
19383 when I moved on this farm. Now I 
can sleep better because I know the flood 
problem is under control.” How much un- 
der control he discovered earlier this month. 
Three floodwater retaining structures and 
two grade stabilization structures stood the 
test and tamed what would have been a dis- 
astrous flood. 

In the lowlands there are many fine fields 
of crops which would have been destroyed if 
the waters had not been held back. More 
important, tons of soil remain on the hill- 
sides where they belong because 36 of the 
42 farmers in the watershed are active soil 
conservation district cooperators—using 
modern methods to preserve their farms. 

Not far away in Bogus Valley, farmers 
are working to form a watershed. The July 
8 storm brought trouble to them they hope 
to curb in the futuré. They can go down 
to Lake Pepin and look at the Bogus Creek 
sandbar at the mouth of the creek which 
built up another 100 feet after the July 8 
storm. The contrast is close at hand. 

A group of about 40 who took the after- 
noon tour of the watershed heard its various 
elements described by Harold Smith, Eau 
Claire, area conservationist of the Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

Following the tour ~* the watershed in 
the afternoon a formal dedication banquet 
was held at the Methodist church with 
Pepin County District Attorney Earl Mc- 
Mahon acting as master of ceremonies. 

Guest of honor was Dr. A. L. Patrick, 
Washington, D.C., field representative of the 
Soil Conservation Service in whose area Lost 
Creek lies. Approaching 70, he will retire 
soon after 44 years as a scientist, teacher, 
and administrator in soil conservation af- 
fairs. He was recently cited for “sustained 
invaluable services in planning and admin- 
istering soil and water conservation activi- 
ties.” 

“Wisconsin is a State of firsts in soil and 
water conservation work,” he said. He noted 
Wisconsin is one of the few States com- 
pletely covered by soil conservation dis- 
tricts. 

He outlined the extensive damage which 
can be caused by high water and explained 
how Public Law 566 combats the menace. 

The 1936 act was replaced in 1954 by the 
present Public Law 566, which was broadened 
by amendments in 1956 and 1958. 

Cost of the Lost Creek project, both Fed- 
eral and local, is about $190,000 with the Fed- 
eral Government paying about two-thirds of 
of the cost and about one-third non-Federal. 

Dr. Patrick noted the high rate of co- 
operation within the watershed. “This is a 
wonderful record,” he said, “one which I 
wish were duplicated in every small water- 
shed project in the country.” 

“Your efficient State soil conservation 
committee also deserves a lot of credit for 
the way they have been helping to forward 
the small watershed work throughout the 
State.” 


Among the agencies which participated in 
the project were the- U.S. Forest Service, 
US. Fish and Wildlife Service, Wisconsin 
Conservation Department, Wisconsin Soil 
Conservation Committee, College of Agricul- 
ture, extension division, and the Lost Creek 
Watershed Association. 

As he closed his talk, Dr. Patrick said, “As 
our country grows the various segments of 
our society become more interdependent. 
Agriculture cannot stand alone. Neither can 
a town or a city. They decline or prosper 
together. What happens to raindrops that 
fall in the upper reaches of a small gvater- 
shed affects the man in town as much as 
it does the farmer.” 


James P. Wesberry, Jr., a Former House 
Page Successful in the Business World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES.C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have observed during the 13 years I 
have served as a Member of the House 
that the House pages have been excep- 
tional and outstanding boys, who have 
maintained very high standards as to 
quality of service, devotion to duty, and 
the maintenance of moral and ethical 
standards. 

During my service here I have watched 
the careers of many of these boys after 
they served as pages and pursued their 
education in colleges and universities, 
and entered upon their chosen careers in 
life. 

I know of the gréat interest mani- 
fested by Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in these excellent young 
men who have served as pages, and it is 
for that reason I bring to your atten- 
tion the accomplishments of one of these 
fine young men whom it was my pleasure 
to sponsor as a page 10 years ago. Some 
of you will recall, I am sure Jimmy Wes- 
berry, of Atlanta, Ga. He applied him- 
self diligently to the performance of his 
duties as a page, and to his studies in the 
page school. It has always been one of 
his characteristics to apply himself 
diligently to whatever task is at hand. 
He was president of the student council 
of the Capitol Page School, and during 
the latter part of his page service he was 
overseer, having charge of all Republi- 
can pages. He graduated from Emerson 
Institute here in Washington, and grad- 
uated from the Georgia State College of 
Business Administration in Atlanta, with 
a bachelor of business administration 
degree. fe 

He is now a certified public accountant 
and management counselor, and at the 
time he received his certificate as a certi- 
fied public accountant, he probably was 
the youngest certified public accountant 
in the Southeast. He was for a time 
associated with the well-known firms of 
Mount & Carter and Richardson, Stell 
& Co., in Atlanta. While with the firm 
of Mount & Carter, a good portion of his 
time was devoted to governmental ac- 
counting and systems, and in particular 
the auditing and systems of Fulton 
County, Ga. He supervised the quad- 





rennial executive audit of the State of ° 


Maine covering the two terms of Gov. 
Epmunp S. Muskie. Subsequently he 
served 4 months as acting controller of 
Hillcrest Poultry Industries of Lewiston, 
Me., a group of eight corporations en- 
gaged in integrated poultry processing. 
Within the last few months Mr. Wes- 
berry completed the highly publicized 
audit of Jackson County, Ga., as a result 
of which court investigations are now 
in process. 

It was a proud moment in Jimmy’s 
life when just recently he established his 
own office in the Citizens & Southern 
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National Bank Building in Atlanta, with 
a@ new sign on the door, James P. Wes- 
berry, Jr., certified public accountant 
and management counselor. 

I think it can be said that his career 
is typical of those of the fine, outstand- 
ing boys who serve as pages here, acquire 
worthwhile knowledge of the operation 
of the Federal Government, and return 
to their respective homes to take a lead- 
ing part in the affairs of their respective 
communities. 

I know that all of you join me in ex- 
tending best wishes to this former page 
for continued success in his chosen 
career, 





Yes, Indeed, an Unusual Young Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, 
I include the following column entitled 
“An Editor’s Notebook” which appeared 
in the Charlotte Observer of last Sunday, 
August 9. This column written by John 
S. Knight is a regular Sunday feature in 
all of the Knight newspapers: 

An Eprror’s NOTEBOOK 
(By John S. Knight) 
YES, INDEED, AN UNUSUAL YOUNG MAN 


Once upon a time, a popular but aging 
President of the United States was fortunate 
enough to have a young, tireless, and ambi- 
tious Vice President willing and able to han- 
dle the unpleasant and difficult chores which 
the President found either trying or dis- 
tasteful. 

The President was a wise man with a rare 
talent for composing differences between 
men and persuading them to work together 
for the common welfare. 

Instinctively, however, he disliked the 
seamy side of politics and refused through- 
out his administration to indulge in person- 
alities or bitter attacks upon his critics. 

The people liked this grandfather image of 
their President, but the politicians of his 
faith deplored his unwillingness to be a 
strong party leader. 

So in each campaign year, the young Vice 
President was sent forth to rally the parti- 
sans and exhort the populace while the Pres- 
ident contented himself with a few, inoffen- 
sive TV appearances in behalf of his party’s 
candidates. 

The Vice President, being young and be- 
lieving an election should be a contest be- 
tween two parties of differing philosophies, 
hammered hard at the opposition and pulled 
no punches. 

He made some enemies. A lot of them, in 
fact. 

The upper strata deplored the young man’s 
aggressive tactics. At the ward level they 
called him an alley fighter. 

HE NEVER LOST OBJECTIVE 

But the young man took this criticism in 
stride and applied himself diligently -to 
learning all he could about the workings of 
government, 

He uttered no complaint even when a 
corps of conspirators within the White House 
engaged in an abortive attempt to force him 
from the ticket when the President ran for 
reelection. 
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Nor did he sulk over the President's failure 
to champion his cause. 

The Vice President, unanimously renomi- 
nated, continued to give the President his 
loyal and unswerving devotion. 

Later, when it was determined that the 
United States had been remiss in the culti- 
vation of a better understanding with our 
Latin American neighbors, the Vice Presi- 
dent was selected to make a good will tour. 

This was the signal for the Communists 
to capitalize upon Latin disenchantment 
with ouir policies. 

The story of the Vice President’s travails 
on this journey is too well known to bear 
repeating here. It is enough to say that the 
President’s emissary conducted himself with 
courage and dignity in the face of great per- 
sonal peril. 

For this, the President graciously com- 
mended the Vice President in the most glow- 
ing terms, 

ANOTHER SURPRISING CHAPTER 


The next chapter concerns the growing 
East-West tensions produced by Premier 
Khrushchev’s ultimatum on West Berlin. 

So it was concluded at the highest levels 
in Government to send the Vice President 
to Russia, ostensibly to open the US. fair 
in Moscow but really to make sure that Mr. 
K. would not be left with any misunder- 
standing of U.S. policy. 

Meanwhile, a lipserving Congress had 
passed a seemingly innocuous resolution on 
Captive Nations Week which was signed by 
the President and given an untimely release 
as the Vice President flew to Russia. 

As our young man arrived, Mr. Khru- 
shcheyv used this action to taunt and goad 
him at every opportunity. 

But the Vice President gave as good as he 
got in these verbal exchanges. Even the 
Vice President’s enemies conceded that our 
boy more than held his own. 

When it was announced that the Vice 
President would return by way of Poland, 
the cynics and doomsayers had another 
journalistic field day. 

Some uninformed pundits saw the Poland 
stopover as a trick to win votes; others dole- 
fully intoned that the Vice President would 
be lucky tc get home without making serious 
blunders. 

So they were wrong again. The Polish 
people gave the Vice President a rousing 
welcome in contrast to Khrushchev’s recent 
cool reception in the same country. 

The Vice President is back in Washington, 
has reported to his President and once again 
has proved he is a man of no mean stature. 


SO, THE PLOT THICKENS 


But even in view of his superb perform- 
ances and dedication to duty, this young 
man must be cut down to size. 

So say the Doris Fleesons and other lumi- 
naries of the Washington press corps who 
have never had a hero to worship since the 
days of F.D.R. 

And so say an element of the Vice Presi- 
dent’s own party who appear enamored of a 
personable millionaire Governor who goes 
about distributing inherited wealth and 
bears an improbable nickname which fits 
nicely in a one column head. 

So the plot thickens. There isn’t much 
political mileage left in a 6-year-old TV 
speech made by the young man in which he 
hammed it up with frequent references to his 
wife’s cloth coat and a dog named Checkers. 

It was an earnest speech defending a fund 
which friends had raised to cover the young 
man’s mailing expenses for Christmas cards 
and political literature when the young man 
first ran for office. 

There was nothing wrong with the fund, 
except that the young man’s backers kept 
books and it became a matter of public 
knowledge. 
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Older and wiser politicians usually pick up 
a@ hotel key and find the contributions under 
the mattress, but the young man and his 
supporters were naive enough to do things 
legitimately. 

But as we have said, there isn’t much cam- 
paign fodder in this one. 

At 46, a dishonest politician usually has 
more in the till than a home encumbered by 
@ mortgage. 

So how can the Vice President be dis- 
credited? 

Well, many things have been tried and 
more are to come, 

The Washington wiseacres thought they 
had something when it was announced that 
the President’s brother was being sent to 
Russia to keep an eye on the Vice President. 

That one laid an egg. 

Now the scheme in the millionaire Gover- 
nor’s camp is to not attack the Vice Presi- 
dent openly, but to let the public polls show 
that he isn't too popular. 

Nixon doesn’t photograph -well, he looks 
like Gromyko, you know. 


THERE’S MORE TO COME 


The Governor, who is angling for the 
presidential nomination, said recently in 
Puerto Rico that his party could win the 
next year assuming the wisdom of the dele- 
gates in picking a candidate who can win. 

That’s it. Promote the idea that our seri- 
ous minded young man has done well 
enough, but that he can’t win. 

Better a rich and engaging personality 
with a Pepsodent smile and a cute part in 
his hair than a man of demonstrated ability 
who has come up the hard way and bruised 
a few sensibilities in the process. 

This is the slick strategy being perfected 
behind the scenes with old masters of the 
political arts figuring out the moves. 

But our young man, a realist in all things 
and a fatalist in politics, will have a strong 
countercampaign. 

There are letters, for instance, from the 
millionaire Governor commending the Vice 
President in the highest terms for his 
exceptional conduct during the President's 
two grave illnesses. 

There is the record of solid accomplish- 
ment and dedication to his labors which 
the American public will not soon forget. 

Yes, once upon a time there was a young 
Vice President who studied and worked 
harder than most any other Vice President 
in history. 

Some disliked his careful calculations, re- 
sented his shrewdness and durability—for- 
getting all the while that today’s world 
leaders must be calculating, shrewd and 
durable. 

Others just didn’t care for the Vice Presi- 
dent, but couldn’t explain why. Too 
young? Too political? Not enough sex ap- 
peal? 

The end of our story cannot yet be writ- 
ten, nor even predicted. : 

But we have a hunch that the young man 
in question will, as usual, confound his 
critics and strengthen the faith of his 
friends. 


For this is a very unusual young man. 





Free Advice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
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a note entitled “Free Advice,” from the 
Wall Street Journal for Thursday, 
August 6, 1959: 

FREE ADVICE 

Tt is very nice of two Democratic Gov- 
ernors—Governor Brown of California and 
Governor Williams of Michigan—to join for- 
mer President Harry Truman in giving the 
Republicans some political advice. 

The two Governors, discussing politics, 
volunteered that they thought Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon would be the easiest~candidate 
for the Democrats to lick and that their 
fellow Governor, Mr. Rockefeller, would be 
the toughest. This agrees with the senti- 
ment expressed by Mr. Truman and such 
other leading Democrats as Senator Hum- 
PHREY. 

Could be. But when advice is so freely 
and cheerfully given by those who can 
hardly wish the Republicans well in the next 
encounter, we’d suspect some Republicans 
might be reminded that advice that’s free is 
worth exactly what it costs. 






What K. Should See 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I commend 
to the Congress the observations con- 
tained in an editorial which appeared in 
the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N.Y., 
on August 7, 1959. 


There is considerable discussion today 
as to what Premier Khrushchev should 
be shown when he visits the United 
States next month. Because his time is 
limited, it is obvious that_he can see only 
a few of the numerous important fea- 
tures of a democracy which should be 
included in his itinerary. 

The editorial follows: 

Wuat K. SHOULD Sze 


As might have been predicted, a good many 
Americans are already beginning to make 
fools of themselves over the forthcoming 
visit of Soviet Dictator Khrushchev. The 
problem is how to keep them from making 
a fool of America. 

Dallas offers to give him the big Texas 
giadhand. A Corn Belt town in Iowa, weigh- 
ing in with chamber of commerce flourishes, 
wants to show itself off as a model com- 
munity of diversified agriculture and indus- 
try in the heartland of America. Phila- 
delphia wants him to see the Liberty Bell. 

Well, we aren’t sure how impressed Mr. 
Khrushchev would be with the Liberty Bell, 
though you could count on him for a nasty 
remark about its crack. But what is begin- 
ning to nauseate us slightly is the hoopla 
atmosphere the Red czar’s visit is stirring up. 

Before we're through, every tanktown in 
the country will be trying to crowd in on the 
act for a bit of self-promotion; every politi- 
cian will fancy himself another Nixon and 
try to match wits with the mighty Russian 
on TV; and countless thousands of well- 
meaning individuals will think their mission 
is to convert Khrushchev from the errors of 
communism to the glories of Americanism. 
They will imagine that as he stands awed 
before the Liberty Bell, a great light will 
dawn. 
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Well, it won’t. If any light dawns on 
Khrushchey, it will be the red light of warn- 
ing, not the inner light of conversion. He is 
coming here to see America—partly hecause 
he wants to, partly because our President 
wants him to. Whatever Khrushchev wants 
to see will, within broad limits, doubtless be 
thrown open to him. What else he will be 
shown will be for the purpose of correcting 
such misconceptions as he is believed to have 
about America. 

Some eye-opening views he is bound to get 
just my moving about. He is a shrewd ob- 
server and will not miss the surging strength 
of America, as it exhibits itself in our in- 
finitely complex industrial metropolises and 
our vast and mechanized agricultural 
prairies. 

There are other signs he could not miss, 
but should have his nose rubbed in regard- 
less. For example, a rush-hour traffic jam in 
almost any big American city; if he has any 
doubts that Americans in all walks of life 
own cars by the millions, there is nothing 
like a traffic jam to relieve him of them. 

Khrushchev doubts that the $14,000 home 
on display at the American fair in Moscow is 
anything average workingmen could afford. 
Let him see them by the mHlions—typical 
suburbs; typical factories with their acres- 
upon-acres of adjacent parking lots; typical 
supermarkets; shopping plazas and our won- 
derful department stores. Let him “cam- 
paign” in the plazas, as our politicians do, 
asking the parcel-laden shoppers where their 
husbands work, how much they earn; let him 
see the goods they buy on a normal day. 

Let him see our farms, and ponder how 
so few can feed so many, with such moun- 
tainous surpluses left over. Let him see our 
factories, the obsolescent as well as the auto- 
mated, and sense how little of all they pro- 
duce goes into armaments, and how much of 
it could if necessary. 

Above all, let him talk to as many people 
as he will talk to—not the fawning celebrity 
chasers; nt the self-serving politicos; not 
the civic braggarts, but the ordinary, free, 
proud American people. Let him sense their 
abhorrence of every kind of tyranny, most 
especially the kind his slave-system practices 
throughout its captive empire. Let him see 
how unafraid they are of Russian threats and 
bluster. 


Federal Interstate Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


ot. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
resolution which was passed by the Pem- 
bina County, N. Dak., Board of County 
Commissioners on August 6 in regard to 
the interstate highway program: 

Hon. QuENTIN N. Burpicx, 
Representative of U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE: It has come to the 
attention of the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Pembina County, N. Dak., that a 
certain curtailment of Federal funds avail- 
able for road construction is being made. 

The board passed a resolution on August 6, 
1959, which is as follows: 

“Whereas it appears that much unemploy- 
ment will exist due to curtailment of the 
present interstate road construction pro- 
gram; and 
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“Whereas lack of Federal funds will curtail 
State, county, and farm-to-market road pro- 
gram; and 

“Whereas as such would have a depressing 
effect on our whole economy: 

“Now, therefore, the board of county com- 
missioners of the said county do hereby urge 
Congress to provide the necessary funds to 
maintain the present interstate highway pro- 
gram, primary, secondary, and farm-to-mar- 
ket construction program at their present 
levels. 

“Motion made by Commissioner Copeland 
of Pembina, seconded by Commissioner 
Green, of St. Thomas; upon a vote, carried.” 

We urge that you support such financing 
so that the highway construction program 
will be self-sufficient by proper allotment of 
funds from gasoline taxes and excise taxes 
from sale of vehicles that use the highways. 

Yours very truly, 
Wo. J. STURLAUGSON, 
Pembina County Auditor. 


Welcome to Naturalized Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege last Tuesday to say a few words 
of welcome to 83 newly naturalized 
American citizens.. The naturalization 
ceremony took place in the U.S. Court- 
house here in Washington, and the new 
citizens were sworn in by District Court 
Judge George L. Hart, Jr. Under per- 
mission granted, I include my remarks 
at this brief but impressive ceremony: 

I am glad to have the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the services relating to the ad- 
mission of new citizens by way of naturaliza- 
tion. My parents became naturalized citi- 
zens, and a great many distinguished and 
leading citizens of the country are the chil- 
dren of parents who obtained their citizen- 
ship in this manner. 

I come from the great city of Philadelphia, 
where the Declargation of Independence was 
signed and where native-born and natural- 
ized citizens work hand in hand to operate 
a splendid community and to participate in 
its economic, religious, social, and civic life. 
The same is true of this city and all other 
places participating as political subdivisions 
of the United States. 

A whole new avenue of opportunity is to- 
day opening for you. As citizens you can 
now participate in the operation of Ameri- 
can Government even if it only consists in 
voting for those who seek to be elected. This 
privilege will be available to the District, I 
hope, in the very near future. It is now 
available to all those who live outside of 
the District. Some may become interested 
in representing either of our two great politi- 
cal parties on a more active basis as pre- 
cinct representatives, which is the starting 
point for many wo later become our local 
and State officials. 

At any rate, civic and political opportu- 
nities are immediately available to those who 
seek to participate actively in the affairs of 
our many communities. Economic and edu- 
cational opportunities are open almost with- 
out limitation. Freedom of motion to live 
and work in any part of the United States. 
These opportunities were taken by people, 
whom I know personally, who only a decade 
ago were Hungarian refugees and who now 
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are settled, secure and active in the eco- 
— life of the community in which they 
ve. 

These ceremonies now held are just about 
1 month prior to the observation of Citi- 
zenship Day, which was designated by the 
President of the United States in a Proclama- 
tion issued the 25th day of April 1959 as the 
17the day of September, in commemoration 
of the signing of the Constitution and in 
recognition of those citizens who have come 
of age and those who have been naturalized 
during the year. 

The President also designated the period 
beginning September 17 and ending Septem- 
ber 23, 1959, as Constitution Week, and he 
urged the people of the United States to 
observe that week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities in their schools and 
churches and in other suitable places. 

U.S. citizenship is a glorious possession 
representing the dreams and struggles of men 
for centuries. Our Constitution, which guar- 
antees priceless freedoms: to our citizens, 
sets forth a concept of liberty that has been 
an inspiration to freedom-loving people 
everywhere. Citizenship Day will honor 
those youths of native birth, just arriving at 
voting age—of whom there are approxi- 
mately 214 million each year—and those from 
other countries recently naturalized, as they 
accept the rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship, and begin full participation in the 
civic and political life of their communities, 
States, and Nation. The observances of Cit- 
izenship Day and Constitution Week not only 
will honor especially these two groups of our 
citizenry, but will afford an opportunity for 
all citizens, native-born and naturalized, to 
rededicate themselves to the ideals and prin- 
ciples upon which this Nation was founded 
and built. 





Red Gains in the Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following informative 
survey of Communist activities south of 
the United States by Mr. Edward Tom- 
linson, experienced Latin-American cor- 
respondent, published in the August 
10, 1959, issue of the Washington (D.C.) 
Daily News: 

Reps MaKInGc New GAINS IN AMERICAS 

(By Edward Tomlinson) 

A new survey of Communist activities 
south of the border shows that the Reds are 
making steady headway in at least a half 
dozen of the 20 southern Republics, 

Communist agitators and propagandists 
are more active in Cuba, Venezuela, Guate- 
mala, Chile, Argentina, and Uruguay than 
at any time in the last 5 years. 

There can be no question of the Com- 
munist resurgence in Cuba since the revolu- 
tion which overthrew the Batista govern- 
ment last New Year’s. There may not yet 
be any conclusive evidence that they have 
gained control of the main agencies of Fidel 
Castro’s regime. . 

BACK REFORM 

But they are blatantly supporting the 
most radical of its measures, such as the 
agrarian reform program and especially the 
anti-U.S. attitudes of many of the top offi- 
cials. 

The Chilean Communist Party leader, 
Elias Laferte, has called for a concentration 
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of party bigwigs from all the countries to 
assemble in Santiago, Chile, during the 
American Foreign Ministers’ Conference, be- 
ginning August 12, to defend the Cuban 
revolution. El Siglo, the party newspaper 
in the Chilean capital, has published a 
manifesto stating that “we must mobilize to 
prevent the conference interfering in the 
affairs of Cuba.” 

In Venezuela, the party boss, Gustavo 
Machada, has become one of the most 
powerful political figures in the country. 
Latin diplomats in Caracas are reporting to 
their governments that Dr. Machado not 
only has the ear of key members of the 
Venezuelan Congress but that he frequently 
sees some of the top officials of President 
Romulo Betancourt’s administration. 


BEING WATCHED 


The turn of the Communists to the 
political "arena in Guatemala is also being 
watched with increasing anxiety by all the 
Central American governments. 

The Reds in Argentina are so powerful in 
about one-third of the labor unions, and 
they are working so closely with those that 
are dominated by die-hard followers of 
former dictator Juan Domingo Peron, that 
they have imperiled the government of 
President Arturo Frondizi. 

In Uruguay, one of the most tolerant of 
all the countries toward Communists and 
leftists, the Government has for the first time 
in several years become concerned about the 
activities of Russian diplomats as well as 
local communists leaders. 





All-American Foreign Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the fact that 
our Foreign Service is truly all-Ameri- 
can and representative of every part of 
our Nation as well as every strata of so- 
ciety is not generally understood, and I 
am pleased to include with my remarks 
today an excellent discussion of this sub- 
ject by Hon. Loy W. Henderson, a dis- 
tinguished career officer of the Depart- 
ment of State now serving as Deputy 
Under Secretary. 

Mr. Henderson’s letter was a reply to 
one from me prompted by a discussion 
in the House July 21 between the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. O’Brien], the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross], the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Ruopes], 
and others. I believe Mr. Henderson’s 
letter will be of interest to them and to 
the American people generally. 

The letter follows: 

Deputy UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE, 
FOR ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, August 4, 1959. 
The Honorable Franx T. Bow, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. Bow: Thank you for calling-my 
attention, in your letter of July 23, 1959, to 
the debate which took place in the House of 
Representatives on July 21, during which it 
was suggested that the Foreign Service is 
made up mostly of graduates of the so-called 
Ivy League colleges. You commented that 
this did not accord with the impression you 
have gained from’ your acquaintance with 
Foreign Service officers, and you asked to be 
informed of the distribution of colleges at- 
tended by officers in the Foreign Service and 
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particularly by those in the secretariat of 
the Department. 

I read with the greatest interest the re- 
port of this debate in the ConGrEssIonaL 
Recorp. I was impressed by the interest 
shown in the Foreign Service, and it is my 
impression that the spirit of the remarks 
made was friendly. I can assure you that 
the Department of State shares the point of 
view so eloquently expressed that the Foreign 
Service of the United States should be 
broadly representative. I feel that I must 
add, however, that it is also essential that 
the Foreign Service Officer Corps be composed 
of officers of the highest abilities and quali- 
fications. 

The experience of nearly 200 years of par- 
ticipation by the United States in the field 
of intesnational relations has made it clear 
that our diplomatic and consular represent- 
atives should be men of intelligence, with 
sound training for public service, who pos- 
ess a good education obtained from educa- 
tional institutions or otherwise. The foreign 
Service is a profession of a most demanding 
character. I am confident that you and 
your colleagues will agree that it would be 
unthinkable to admit a physician or a law- 
yer to their respective professions unless 
their educations met exacting standards. 
This is also true with respect to the For- 
eign Service. It is, of course, important to 
have in the Foreign Service officers whose 
backgrounds reflect many varied experiences 
in all sections of our country. Character 
and intellectual attainment should, how- 
ever, be controlling considerations in the 
selection of our officers. 

As a result of our inquiries, I am able to 
confirm your impression that the Foreign 
Service is not an Ivy League club. Of the 
3,427 officers in the Service, our records indi- 
cate only 649 received their bachelor degrees 
from the 8 institutions which, I under- 
stand, constitute the Ivy League. The re- 
maining college graduates come from educa- 
tional institutions spread across the Nation, 
including 48 State universities. 

You inquired about the officers serving in 
the Secretariat. We select for work in the 
Secretary’s office only officers of unusual ca- 
pacity. They cannot, therefore, be consid- 
ered as entirely typical. However, among 
the 23 Foreign Service officers assigned to 
that office, only 3 obtained their bachelor 
degrees from Ivy League schools, i is with- 
out a degree, and 19 received their degrees 
from 17 other colleges and universities. 

Every one of our 50 States, as well as 
Puerto Rico and the Canal Zone, is repre- 
sented by native sons who are Foreign Serv- 
ice officers. The bulk of them do not come 
from wealthy families. They are men and 
women who have earned at least a part of 
their way through college. We have noted 
from their records that they helped finance 
their educations by working at occupations 
such as the following: Filling station at- 
tendant, cowhand, janitor, hotel clerk, ice- 
man, salesman, merchant seaman, super- 
market cashier, common laborer, lunch- 
eonette counterman, department store clerk, 
waiter, typist, riverboat deckhand, and lum- 
berjack. If you will forgive a personal al- 
lusion, I think that I am typical of them. 
During my high school and college days 
(I graduated from a midwestern institu- 
tion) I have worked in rubber factories, 
steel mills, lumber mills, in shops of various 
kinds, and in the harvest fields. Like most 
officers in the Service, I worked during my 
summer and Christmas vacations in order 
to help pay for my schooling. Some of our 
most capable and valuable officers, however, 
have come from families with means which 
enabled them to spend their vacations oth- 
erwise. Unfortunately, there are still many 
positions in the Service in which a man 
with private means willing to spend his own 
funds for the advantage of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment can be more effective than one 
without an independent income. 
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Foreign Service officers are drawn on a 
basis of equality of opportunity from an- 
cestors who came to this country from Asia 
and Africa as well as from Europe. Our 
files do not indicate the racial or ethnic 
origins of our officers. It is our policy not 
to show race or religion in the personnel 
records. I know personally, however, that 
the Negroes in the Foreign Service Officer 
Corps, for example, are not confined—as has 
been suggested—to one or two showcase 
examples. 

Another point of misapprehension has 
arisen, I think, from statistics which the 
Department of State itself made available to 
the Congress and the public. They were sta- 
tistics covering colleges attended by 670 
persons appointed to the Foreign Service 
Officer Corps between January 1, 1946 and 
September 20, 1952. A newsman quite cor- 
rectly calculated, from these statistics, that 
47 percent of these appointees came from 
10 large colleges and universities. Those 
10 schools, however, included not only sev- 
eral Ivy League schools but also California, 
Stanford, Chicago, Wisconsin, Georgetown 
and George Washington, which are not. 
Since the period cited above, incidentally, 
we have made a number of changes designed 
further to encourage applicants to the For- 
eign Service from all the parts of the United 
States. Since mid-1955 the number of cen- 
ters at which our written examination is 
given was increased from 16 to 65. The 
oral examination is being conducted in 23 
cities so applicants from every corner of 
the United States may conveniently and 
inexpensively take it. 

There was also some discussion on the 
floor of the House of the fact that junior 
officers frequently find themselves doing 
work which does not call into play the full 
range of their background knowledge and 
scholastic preparation. Instead of engaging 
at once in activities of a highly responsible 
mature, young officers in their initial as- 
signments may find themselves handling the 
Office accounts, inventorying the effects of 
American citizens who haye died abroad, 
preparing trade lists, issuing passports, and 
engaging in other similar tasks. The pat- 
tern of assignment of such responsibilities 
does not differ between Embassies headed by 
career or noncareer Ambar .ors. Wedo not 
consider tasks of the sort I listed above to be 
menial chores. The young officer engaged 
in them will one day be better prepared to 
run an office—as Consul General, Deputy 
Chief of Mission, or Ambassador—as a re- 
sult of the experience derived from this 
work. 


It is my understanding that Members of 
the Congress would like to see a U.S. For- 
eign Service drawn from main street sources. 
If by this they mean that they désire a 
service which truly represents the United 
States from all walks of life and from every 
quarter of this country their desire, in my 
opinion, is already realized. 

Sincerely yours, 


Loy W. HENDERSON. 





Poison in Your Water—No. 154 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the Concressiona. 
Record an article appearing in the Dan- 
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ville (I1.) Commercial-News of June 4, 

1959, entitled “Blue River Pollution In- 

vestigated”. 

{From the Danville (Ill.) Commercial-News, 
June 4, 1959] 


Buive River PoLLurTION INVESTIGATED . 


LAFAYETTE, Inp.—A study and diagnosis of 
the internal organs of several cows and 
calves that died after drinking water of Big 
Blue River near Freeport is being conducted 
at Purdue University laboratories. 

State board of health also has warned res- 
idents of Shelby County near the river not 
to drink or bathe in the water, according to 
George Jones, Indiana conservation officer. 
He is conducting an investigation of the 
source of the pollution which also has 
caused the death of hundreds of fish. 

Ralph Burkhart, a farmer, told Jones he 
estimated his loss at $3,500 for seven cows 
and three calves that died after drinking 
from the river. 





Iaead and Shoulders Standout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and its 
Director, J. Edgar Hoover, have long 
held the esteem and confidence of the 
Nation. The vigilance and effectiveness 
of the Bureau’s work in protecting the 
freedoms of Americans against crime and 
threats to our national security is well 
known and has earned the continued ad- 
miration of our people. 

I should like to call to the attention of 
the.Congress, a tribute to this fine agency 
which appeared in the August 7 edition 
of the Buckeye Lake and Thornville 
News of Perry County, Ohio. 

The editorial is as follows: 

HEAD AND SHOULDERS STANDOUT 


It is not likely that public confidence in 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation as it is 
now constituted can ever be shaken. It is 
important to emphasize some of the reasons 
which underlie this well-deserved respect and 
trust. 

Under the dedicated direction of J. Edgar 
Hoover, the FBI since 1924 has become one of 
the world’s outstanding investigating agen- 
cies. Excellent administrative control, 
thrift, good budgetary, and accounting pro- 
cedures and careful planning have made it a 
model of successful operation—a head-and- 
shoulders standout among Government 
bureaus. 

From special agent to clerk in the organi- 
zation, Mr. Hoover's personnel policies have 
created the highest morale and esprit de 
corps. The high quality of the Bureau's 
operations was highlighted again by its rec- 
ord for fiscal 1958. During that year, 96.8 
percent of persons brought to trial in FBI 
cases were convicted. In this same period, 
over $132 million in savings and recoveries 
to the Government were made, as compared 
with the total of $105.5 million in direct 
appropriations approved by the Congress for 
this agency. This is something that every 
taxpayer can well appreciate. 

For outstanding service and a job well 
done, every citizen owes this country’s top 
investigative agency a resounding vote of 
confidence. 


August 13 


Joint Resolution for World’s Fair in New 
York in 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable EMANUEL CELLER, Hon. James J. 
DELANEY, Hon. LESTER HO.LtTzman, and I, 
Epona F. Ketty, introduced an appro- 
priate joint resolution for the purpose of 
having a World’s Fair in New York in 
1964, at the same time that a companion 
joint resolution was introduced in the 
other body. At that time, we gave to 
the newspapers a release explaining 
briefiy the plan for this event which I 
hope the Members of the House will 
read. 

Senator Jacos K. Javirs, Republican, New 
York, and Representative Epna F. KELLY, 
Democrat, New York, today, Thursday, in- 
troduced in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives legislation authorizing the Presi- 
dent to invite foreign countries to partici- 
pate in a World’s Fair in New York City in 
1964. The purpose of the fair is to com- 
memorate the 300th anniversary of New 
York City; its theme, “Peace Through Un- 
derstanding,” recalls the theme of the 1939 
New York World’s Fair, “Building the World 
of Tomorrow.” 

Senator Javits and Representative Kret.iy 
pointed out that an organizing committee 
for the fair has already been established by 
Mayor Wagner and that plans are underway 
for the financing of the exposition by pri- 
vate investment and business and commer- 
cial interests in New York City and else- 
where. They stated that the fair’s sponsors 
estimate some 70 million people will attend 
the fair, a figure far in excess of the 45 mil- 
lion who visited the 1939-40 exposition. 

Some 10 million or more of the visitors are 
expected to come from Canada, Mexico, and 
other foreign nations, and will, it is esti- 
mated, spend between $1 billion and $2 bil- 
lion of the $6 billion expected to be spent 
by the fair’s visitors. Commenting on this, 
the sponsors stated: “The 1964 New York 
World’s Fair will serve not only as a show- 
case of America for’all those who will visit 
it but it will also serve to attract foreigners 
to our shores to visit the rest of the United 
States along with the fair. This is an ex- 
cellen followup to Visit U.S.A. Year, 1960, 
and will go a long way toward making this 
country a truly international tourist attrac- 
tion.” 

Commenting further on the bill, Mr. 
Javits and Mrs. Ketty said: “In its 300 
years of existence New York City has grown 
from a colonial village to the world’s leading 
metropolitan area and seaport of 7 million 
people It has been the gateway for mil- 
lions of immigrants who came to make the 
United States their future home. Each year 
its water and air facilities handle cargo 
measured in millions of tons and valued at 
billions of dollars. It is an outstanding 
center in learning, research and culture. 

“The 1964 fair has the enthusiastic en- 
dorsément of all segments of New York City’s 
varied and active life. Foreign governments 
as well as private exhibitors will partici- 
pate.” 

The full text of the Javits-Kelly bill 
follows: 
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“JOINT RESOLUTION AUTHORIZING THE PRESI- 
DENT TO INVITE FOREIGN COUNTRIES TO 
PARTICIPATE IN A WORLD’S FAIR, NEW YORK, 
1964 : 


“Whereas there is to be held at New York 
City during the year 1964 a World’s Fair 
which has for its purpose the commemora- 
tion of the 300th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the city of New York; and 

“Whereas through the city of New York, 
since its establishment in 1664, the peoples, 
sciences, cultures, and products of all na- 
tions have passed into this continent and 
the United States of America, and said city 
has served as a beacon for freedom and de- 
mocracy as exemplified in the Statue of 
Liberty,. donated by the peoples of France 
to the peoples of the United States and 
whose torch lights the way into the harbor 
of this great city; and 

“Whereas, because of its location and pur- 
pose, its scope and aims, said World’s Fair is 
deserving of the support and encouragement 
of the Government of the United States of 
America: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and respectfully requested by 
proclamation, or in such manner as he may 
deem proper and appropriate, to invite for- 
eign countries and nations to such proposed 
World’s Pair with a request that they par- 
ticipate therein and to take such steps as 
may be appropriate to secure such. par- 
ticipation.” 





Six Official Resolutions Adopted by Amer- 
ican Legion, Department of California, 
in Regular Convention at Hollywood, 
Calif., June 25-28, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
text of communication to me dated 
August 7, 1959, from the department ad- 
jutant, American Legion, Department of 
California, together with copies of the 
six resolutions enclosed to me by the ad- 
jutant, adopted by the American Legion 
Department of California in regular 
convention assembled in Hollywood, 
Calif., June 25-28, 1959: 

AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco, August 7, 1959. 
Hon, Ciype DoYLE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Doy.Le: Attached for 
your attention are the following entitled 
resolutions which were adopted by the 
American Legion, Department of California, 
in regular convention assembled in Holly- 
wood, Calif., June 25-28, 1959: “59-004, Es- 
tablish a single oath of allegiance for nat- 
uralization of citizens”; “59-012 and 59-064, 
National cemeteries”; “59-043, Opposing 
compromise in our relations with Commu- 
nist China”; “59-054, Adequate funds be 
provided veterans employment services in 
order to properly discharge its responsibili- 
ties”; “59-100, Opposing the seizing of pri- 
vate property by public agencies under the 
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color of eminent domain for resale to private 
persons”; “59-102, File charges against Rus~ 


With kindest regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Gorpown A. Lyons, 
Department Adjutant, 
RESOLUTION 59-004, EsTABLIsH A SINGLE OaTH 
or. ALLIGIANCE FOR NATURALIZATION OF 
CITIZENS 
Whereas, this department by convention 
resolutions over a period of years petitioned 
the Congres. of the United States to review 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, espe- 
cially that part entitled: “Oath of renun- 
ciation and allegiance,” and to amend by 
striking provisions for the alternative oath 
(c) and other such conditions which preju- 
dice and corrupt our constitutional obliga- 
tions and privileges, to the end that there 
shall be but one standard of citizenship 
based upon sacrificial service in time of na- 
tional distress: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the American Legion in 
regular convention assembled in Hollywood, 
Calif., June 25-28, 1959, reaffirm its strenuous 
objection to the existence of a less than 100 
percent citizenship as established by this 
oath, and renew its pstition for amendment 
of the said act; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Representatives of the 
State of California in the Congress of the 
United States, the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the Secretary 
of State and the national convention of the 
American Legion. 
REsoOLvuTIONS 59-012 anp 59-064, NATIONAL 
CEMETERIES 


Whereas interment in a national ceme- 
tery is the last homage a grateful Nation 
can render to our department comrades; and 

Whereas the greater Los Angeles area con- 
tains the highest concentration of veterans 
in the United States and has no national 
cemetery, and the east bay area with a 
rapidly increasing veteran population has 
available only the San Bruno National Ceme- 
tery which at the present rate will be com- 
pletely filled within from 5 to 7 years; and 

Whereas since the cemetery at Sawtelle 
is available only to veterans who die in 
facilities connected therewith and as a result 
families of most veterans dying in the Los 
Angeles area are put to expense and incon- 
venience by reason of the fact that no facil- 
ities exist closer than San Diego; and 

Whereas there will soon be great need for 
additional national cemetery area through- 
out the State of California, and the cost of 
acquiring land therefor will almost certainly 
increase with every year’s delay: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, in 
regular convention assembled, in Hollywood, 


.Calif., June 25-28, 1959, urge action for the 


establishment of national cemeteries, one in 

the Los Angeles area, and one in the east 

bay, at the earliest possible time; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of California lend its full moral 
support to the campaign to secure a national 
cemetery for the east bay area and the Los 

Angeles area, and that copies of this resolu- 

tion be forwarded to our Congressmen and 

U.S. Senators. 

RESOLUTION 59-043, Opposinc COMPROMISE IN 
Our RELATIONS WirH CoMMUNIsT CHINA 
Whereas the Communist government of 

the mainland of China has repeatedly shown 

herself incapable of recognizing the princi- 
ples of human dignity, and civilized action 
in her relationships with the governments 
of other nations; and 

Whereas by repeated acts of aggression 
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upon her neighbors and repeated threats to 
the peace of the world, this Communist dic- 
tatorship has disqualified herself to join in 
full partnership with the free nations of the 
world; and 

Whereas any form of compromise with this 
Government would strike a powerful propa- 
ganda blow for the Communist cause 
throughout the world and serve to dishearten 
the many millions of Chinese who look for- 
ward to the day of liberation: Now, therefore, 
be it 

ResolWwed by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of California, in regular convention 
assembled in Hollywood, Cali/., June 25-28, 
1959, That this organization emphatically 
opposes any movements to compromise with 
this totalitarian government, especially; be 
it further 

Resolved, That we strongly oppose diplo- 
matic recognition of Communist China, 
in any form, by the Government of the 
United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That we equally oppose admis- 
sion of Communist China into the United 
Nations or any of its agencies, and we urge 
the representatives of the United States at 
that body to use the veto power of our Na- 
tion to prevent such admission; and bi: it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Members of Congress and 
the Senators of the United States represent- 
ing the State of California and to the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States 
and to the Secretary of State and the na- 
tional headquarters of the American Legion. 





RESOLUTION 59-054, ADEQUATE FUNDS BE PrRo- 
VIDED VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICES IN 
OrDER TO PROPERLY DISCHARGE ITS RESPON- 
SIBILITIES 


Whereas throughout the years, the Ameri- 
can Legion has emphasized the need for con- 
tinuing to provide an effective employment 
and counseling service for veterans and has 
supported legislation to that effect; and 

Whereas to many veterans in California 
and other States, finding suitable employ- 
ment is a continuing problem; and 


Whereas the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, as amended, requires the estab- 
lishment of facilities for adequate counsel- 
ing, registering, and placement service for 
all veterans through the various State em- 
ployment services; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Labor’s policies, 
in accordance with the intent and purpose 
of Congress, state there shall be an effective 
job counseling and employment placement 
service for veterans, and it is the responsi- 
bility of the Veterans Employment Service 
of the U.S. Employment Service to see that 
the policies of the Secretary of Labor are 
carried out by the State employment serv- 
ices: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of California, in department con- 
vention assembled at Hollywood, Calif., 
June 25-28, 1959, does hereby reiterate its 
support of the policies of the Secretary of 
Labor as they relate to the veterans employ- 
ment program; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Legion’s na- 
tional organization petition the Congress of 
the United States that adequate funds be 
provided the State employment services and 
that adequate funds be provided for the sole 
use of the Veterans Employment Service, in 
order that the Veterans Employment Service 
may be adequately staffed to properly dis- 
charge its responsibilities in accordance with 
the acts of Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the national convention of the 
American Legion and to each of the Senators 
and members of the California delegation in 


Congress. 
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REsoLvUTION 59-100, OpposING THE SEIZING or 
Private Prorerty sy Pusiic AGENcrges Un- 
DER THE COLOR OF EMINENT DOMAIN FOR 
RESALE TO PRIVATE PERSONS ¢ 


Whereas within the past 2 years the homes 
of many hundreds of our California citizens 
have been seized under the power of emi- 
nent domain and then resold at a loss to 
the taxpayer to private interests at their 
great financial gain; and 

Whereas allowing the power of eminent 
domain to be used for the purpose of taking 
property from one private person for the 
use of other private persons for private pur- 
poses is contrary to the basic right of full 
ownership of private property; and 

Whereas both historically and actually the 
right to remain secure in ownership of one’s 
home is the basic right underlying all other 
freedoms of our American Republic, and a 
threat to this right is a threat to all rights 
of Americans; and 

Whereas such activities have been carried 
out under color of certain State and Federal 
legislation and certain State court decisions 
which can be altered only by appropriate 
legislation in our State and National Legis- 
latures: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of California, opposes in principle 
the seizing of private property by public 
agencies under the color of eminent domain 
for resale to private persons: and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That this convention urge that 
such misuse of the power of eminent domain 
be curtailed by appropriate legislation in the 
State legislature and by appropriate amend- 
ments to existing laws by the Congress of 
the United States. 

RESOLUTION 59-102, Fruze CHarces AGAINST 
RvussIA 


“Whereas the Department of California of 
the American Legion at their annual con- 
vention held at Sacramento in 1958 approved 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas near the close of World War ITI 
® war weary world, being assured that a 
permanent peace could be obtained only by 
an association of nations, accepted the prop- 
osition of Alger Hiss and his associates to 
join in the formation of the United Natiogs; 
and 

“Whereas certain provisions were made 
which seemed to guarantee that aggressor 
nations would be restrained and punished 
for any ~solation of the Charter of the 
United Nations; and 

“Whereas U.S.S.R. has repeatedly violated 
the provisions of this charter and since its 
inception has been the root of all threats 
for the peace of the world; and 

“Whereas no correction of this end has 
been possible with U.S.S.R. sitting in the 
council of judgment; and 

“Whereas their extravagant use of the 
veto, their inciting of the Korean debacle, 
costing the lives of more than 40,000 Ameri- 
ean boys, their interference in the affairs of 
Greece, Indochina, and the atrocious mass 
murders in Hungary, and finally the treach- 
erous action in the breach of international 
law which resulted in the murder of the 
Hungarian leader Nagey; and 

“Whereas time has worked against us. We 
have given 12 years’ trial to put this plan to 
preserve world peace during which time we 
have had war and threats of war continu- 
ously while we progressively lose ground to 
Russia. In the period since World War II 
nearly one-half of the people of the civilized 
world have become captives of the godless 
dictatorship of Moscow. The time for ac- 
tion is now; delay may be fatal: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 

of California, in convention as- 
sembied this 27th day of June, 1958, hereby 
demand the representatives of the United 
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States in the United Nations to immediately 
file charges in the Security Council against 
Russia with a view of their expulsion from 
the United Nations; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress withhold all 
funds for the U.N. and its agencies until 
such time as Russia has been removed as a& 
member of the United Nations; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That, failing in this, Congress 
proceed in instituting the withdrawal of the 
United States from membership in the 
United Nations; and 

“Whereas 1 full year has passed since the 
adoption of this resolution during which 
time the millions of people in Tibet and Iraq 
have become captives of their communist 
aggressors; and more of our airplanes have 
been deliberately shot down in international 
areas while Soviet leaders flagrantly ignore 
our protests: Now therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of California, in convention assembled 
this 26th day of June, 1599, That we urge, 
with all the power of our command that the 
Congress of the United States proceed with 
our withdrawal from the United Nations and 
to withhold the payment of any funds to 
the United Nations or any of its associated 
agencies; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the national headquarters and 
_ every California Congressman and Sena- 

rs.” 


Address of Middlesex County Sheriff How- 
ard Fitzpatrick at New Hampshire Dem- 
ocratic Outing in Milford, N.H. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Sheriff Howard Fitzpatrick, of 
Middlesex County, which embraces the 
congressional district I am privileged to 
represent, delivered a very fine address 
to a statewide New Hampshire Demo- 
cratic gathering in Milford, N.H. 

Sheriff Fitzpatrick pointed out that if 
Senator JoHNn F. Kennepy, of Massachu- 
setts, is given the Democratic nomina- 
tion for the Presidency next year, the 
Democratic Party can look with confi- 
dence to victory in 1960. I certainly sub- 
scribe to Sheriff Fitzpatrick’s clear re- 
marks and feel certain that if the dis- 
tinguished and able junior Senator from 
Massachusetts is our Democratic stand- 
ard bearer our party will once again 
occupy the White House. 

I recommend Sheriff Fitzpatrick’s 
speech as thoughtful reading to the 
Democratic membership of the Congress: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished Democrats, 
ladies, and gentlemen, first I bring to you 
the greetings of the Democrats of the great 
State of Massachusetts to the Democrats 
of our neighboring State of New Hampshire. 

We in Massachusetts are looking forward 
to 1960 when New Hampshire will elect a 
(Democratic Governor. And, we are sure 
that the 1960 State election in New Hamp- 
shire will see many more Democrats elected 
to office on every level of government. 

The interpretation of political news from 
all sections of the Nation shows that the 
Democratic is in the throes of a po- 
litical revival such has not been witnessed 
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since Franklin D. Roosevelt ousted Herbert 
Hoover from the White House in 1932. He 
won the election over Hoover by a margin 
of 472 to 59 in the electoral college, 

A look at the political facts since 1952, 
when the GOP self-termed crusade with a 
parade of Madison Avenue political huck- 
sters selling the Republicans to the Nation, 
elected a Republican President, clearly shows 
that the people realize that they were sold 
@ bill of goods that did not match with 
performance. 

Two years after the people elected a Re- 
publican President in 1954, they repudiated 
the Republican Party and voted the Demo- 
crats a majority in Congress. 

In 1956 for the second time they refused 
the Republicans a majority in Congress. 

In 1958 they swept the Democrats into 
control of the House and Senate by one of 
the biggest single gains in history. 

And, in 1958, the people increased the num- 
ber of Democratic Governors from 29 to 35. 

The people did this because they are con- 
vinced that the Democratic Party is the 
“can do” party and the Republican Party 
is the “can’t do, stand pat, hold still” party. 

Although the Democratic gains since 1952 
have been great, we must remember they 
have all been on the local and State levels. 
We have not won a nationwide election for 
more than 10 years. 

And, we must realize that there is a tre- 
mendous difference between winning State 
and district elections and winning a national 
election. 

The forces which are lining up to continue 
Republican rule beyond 1960 are mighty and 
powerful forces ind There are the all 


.. powerful, entrenched interests who oppose 


change simply because it is chdnge, who 
oppose new ideas simply because they are 
new. And there has been a new partner, 
the vast and powerful Federal payroll ac- 
cumulated for the past 6 years determined 
to preserve and perpetuate Republican rule 
in the White House. 

Add to those forces the Republican press 
and the so-called news magazines which 
blanket our Nation daily and weekly with 
propaganda for the Republican Party and 
their candidates and you'll agree with me 
that we must nominate for our Presidential 
candidate a party member that has the con- 
fidence of the people, a party member that 
is known hy the people, and a party member 
that can attract the great independent vote 
to endorse his candidacy in the 1960 election. 

We have the man with all those quali- 
fications. He is our own Senator Joun F. 
KENNEDY. : 

Senator Kennepy is the front runner in 
every poll for President because he is easily 
the ablest and the most qualified man in 
public life today, and meets every test re- 
quired to make a great President. 

This fact is supported not only by his 
massive popularity, but is further substan- 
tiated by the results of a poll made by the 
Washington Star of Democratic leaders on 
May 17. This poll showed Senator KENNEDY 
leading the large field of potential 1960 can- 
didates for President. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the 
Democratic Party, if we are to hold our gains 
and make greater gains in 1960, must nomi- 
nate for President a party member that has 
already won the popular support of the ma- 
jority of the people throughout the Nation. 
We cannot nominate for President one that 


NEEDY has gained during the past 4 years. 

e have visible evidence in the Republi- 
can press of how and of the methods that 
will be employed to create an image of Nixon 
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as the “crusader for peace,” when actually 
he has literally taken over Christian Herter’s 
post of Secretary of State without the benefit 
of Senate confirmation. 

Can you imagine how the GOP press would 
respond if a Democratic Vice President took 
over the Secretary of State’s duties? He 
would be the subject of great criticism on 
page one of every newspaper in the Nation. 
But, Nrxon as a candidate for the GOP Presi- 
dential nomination, as far as the Republican 
press is concerned, can do no wrong. He 
must be pictured as “the great crusader for 
peace.” Election time is around the corner 
and the GOP press will devote considerable 
white space to favorably present Nixon and 
Governor Rockefeller, of New York, the other 
Republican candidate candidate for Presi- 
dent, in an effort to turn the trend away from 
the Democrats to the Republicans. 

This will not and cannot be achieved if we 
follow the dictates of the people and nomi- 
nate for President, Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY. 

Never in our history have we Democrats 
been under a heavier responsibility to come to 
the assistance of our country, to infuse new 
energy and increase intellectual vitality into 
the life of our Nation. \ 

* We must win the election in 1960. 

We will win if we nominate for President, 
Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY. 

The key to victory for the Democratic Party 
in 1960 is the selection of Senator JoHN F. 
KENNEDY as our nominee for President. ~ 

Every political poll is a testament of faith 
of the people of the Nation in the leadership 
and achievements of our great Senator, JoHN 
FP. KENNEDY. 

Here is a man who fired the imagination 
and the admiration of the people of the Na- 
tion in the highest tradition of the Demo- 
cratic Party and he will lead our party victory 
in 1960 of the Democratic Party, 

With Senator Kennepy as our staidard 
bearer, we can look with confidence to victory 
in 1960. 





John Peter Zenger and Freedom of the 
Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years the people of the United States, 
not knowing the background for the 
constitutional protections that they en- 
joy, have taken their liberties for 
granted, even including such vital ones 
as freedom of the press now embodied 
in the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

In the struggle preceding adoption of 
this constituti 1 principle, the arrest, 
trial, and acquittal in 1735 of John Peter 
Zenger, a New York colonial printer, 
was a precedent-making victory for a 
free press, which today is not generally 
known. 

An interesting summary of this crucial 
case by Mr. Al Stewart in the August 4, 
1959, issue of the Richmond (Va.) Times 
Dispatch merits reading by all students 
of constitutional history. 

The indicated news story follows! 


JoHN PETER ZENGER’S ACQUITTAL 224 YEARS 
Aco Was VICTORY FOR FREEDOM OF THE 


PREss’ 
(By Al Stewart) 
August 4 has a special meaning in a Nation 
where democracy is the prevailing form of 
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government. It was on August 4, 1735, that 
a@ jury’s acquittal of a New York colonial 
printer established a principle fundamental 
in American democracy today and one firmly 
embodied in the first amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution—freedom of the press. 

The defendant in the celebrated trial was 
John Peter , German-born printer of 
the New York Weekly-Journal during the 
fourth decade of the 18th century. The 
charge brought against Zenger was “print- 
ing and publishing a certain false, malicious, 
seditious * * * libel,” and the individual 
who filed the charge was Gov. William 
Cosby, appointed by the English Crown to 
execute laws enacted by the British Parlia- 
ment for the welfare of New York colonists. 
As chief executive of New York, Cosby had 
considerable political power and often used 
this power to curb the actions of individuals 
and groups who disagreed with his own po- 
litical opinions or acts. 

Zenger, a member of the Popular Party, 
the party opposed to Cosby’s Court Party, 
was such a man. The Court Party dictated 
the editorial policy of William Bradford's 
New York Gazette, and the Gazette’s sym- 
pathy for Governor Cosby and his maneu- 
vers aroused the ire of James Alexander and 
several other vocal opponents of the Cosby 
administration. 

As a result, the Weekly-Journal was 
formed, with Alexander its first editor and 
Zenger its printer. When Cosby’s efforts to 
indict those responsible for writing the 
editorials unfavorable to his administra- 
tion proved futile, Zenger was arrested on 
order of the Governor's Council (legislative 
body), charged with seditious libel, and 
jailed to await trial. 

The printer’s 9 months’ imprisonment 
only served to intensify public opposition to 
Cosby and encourage more letters critical of 
the Governor and his policies to the Weekly- 
Journal editor. 

Andrew Hamilton, eminent Philadelphia 
attorney who defended Zenger, entered a plea 
of “not guilty” to the libel charge. Ad- 
mitting that his client had printed the issues 
of the Weekly-Journal in question, Hamilton 
argued that the statements critical of Cosby 
were not libelous unless they were proven 
false, and this Hamilton was unwilling to 
concede. He appealed to the jurors to return 
a verdict of “not guilty” if they found the 
statements appearing in the Weekly-Journal 
to be true. 


In his charge to the 12 jurors, the presiding 
jurist, James DeLancey, known throughout 
the colony as an ardent supporter of Gov- 
ernor Cosby, ignored the tradition of judicial 
impartiality and urged the jury to find Zenger 
guilty. 

“No government can be safe,” DeLancey 
contended, which permits libel to go un- 
punished, 

Despite the protracted arguments which 
resulted in extending the trial over an 8- 
day period, the jurors returned to the court- 
room after deliberating less than 30 minutes. 
In an atmosphere charged with tenseness 
and expectancy, Judge DeLancey queried the 
jury foreman: “Members of the jury, have 
you reached a verdict?” 

The answer came back distinctly and with- 
out hesitation, “We have, Your Honor. Not 
guilty.” The loud applause which greeted 
the verdict reflected the importance of Zen- 
ger’s acquittal to liberty-loving colonists in 
New York as well as in Virginia and other 
American Colonies, 

The Zenger trial would probably have been 
forgotten in a few years except for its sig- 
nificance in three areas—iegal, political, and 
journalistic. 

Legally, the jury’s acquittal of Zenger re- 
versed the accepted common-law rule of the 
1730's that truth could not be offered as a 
defense in criminal libei cases and estab- 
lished the principle that the jury is judge 
of both law and fact in prosecutions for libel. 
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Today, the truth of published charges is ac- 
cepted as a defense in prosecutions for crimi- 
nal libel in all 50 States. , 

Politically, the printer’s acquittal gave 
birth to the idea that laws framed for Eng- 
lish citizens could not be applied to the 
American colonists without their consent. 
This idea imbued the colonists with a new 
spirit of independence and tended to unify 
them in their struggle against oppressive 
measures imposed by authorities across the 
sea. Gouverneur Morris’ estimate of the 
trial’s political significance was an apt one: 
“The trial of Zenger was * * * the morning 
star of the liberty which subsequently revo- 
lutionized America.” 

Another result of the trial was that it sup- 
ported the rise of public opinion as a deter- 
minant of public policy in the United States. 
By 1760, 25 years after the trial, popular sen- 
timent was a potent force in shaping Colo- 
nial policy on public issues. 

Viewed from a journalistic standpoint, the 
trial was the first major victory for a free 
press and established a precedent which 
could be and was cited in subsequent con- 
flicts involving freedom of the press, a con- 
cept Alexander Hamilton defined in 1804 as 
“publishing the truth from good motives 
and for justifiable ends.” 

An important tenet established by the trial 
is that in democratic nations newspapers 
must be free to comment upon and criticize 
acts of governing officials. The trial pointed 
up the intimate tie between political freedom 
and freedom of the press half a century be- 
fore Thomas Jefferson wrote his Virginia 
friend Edward Carrington: “Were it left to 
me to decide whether we should have a gov- 
ernment without newspapers or newspapers 
without a government, I should not hesitate 
a moment to prefer the latter.” 

The current of ideas set in motion by the 
Zenger trial continued throughout the 19th 
century and the first half of the 20th and 
has become an integral part of- present-day 
journalism. Although the threat of libel ac- 
tion still hangs over the heads of journalists 
today, it is not the same libel of which Zen- 
ger was acquitted in 1735. 

In 1953, New York City paid tribute to the 
colonial printer by opening the John Peter 
Zenger memorial room in the Sub-Treasury 
Building, which stands on the site of the 
city hall in which Zenger was imprisoned and 
tried almost 225 years ago. 

Included in the room are a variety of scenes 
and relics depicting Zenger’s life and career 
as a printer. The existence of the memorial 
room is mute testimony to the lasting im- 
portance of Zenger’s trial to the fourth es- 
tate as well as to all individuals who value 
personal freedom. 





A Possible Cause of Cancer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include a worthwhile message on a prob- 
able cause of cancer. 

This dread disease which has plagued 
mankind for centuries and which attacks 
a number of our citizens, is still an 
enigma. Its cause is unknown; its cure 
uncertain. 

Tremendous.sums of money are spent 
annually by the Government and by the 
American Cancer Society and other or- 
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ganizations on medical research to try to 
discover a nostrum. So far there has 
been progress but no definite solution. 

Mr. Gilbert has lived a long life free 
of this dread disease and he now offers 
his ideas as to the probable cause of 
cancer. His reasoning, inductive though 
it be, may prove of value to host of people 
living in dread of this enemy of man- 
kind: 

New Yoru, August 10, 1959. 
Hon. Epwin B. DooLer, 
Oid House Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: My attention is 
drawn to the May 19 speech of the Honorable 
Lister Hux, Senator from Alabama, on_the 
“Health for Peace Bill,” appearing in a re- 
print of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (not 
printed at Government expense) sent to us 
by one of your constituents. 

In his speech in support of the bill, the 
learned Senator refers to the bill as “A 
measure designed to join the skills and re- 
sources of the health scientists of this Na- 
tion with the research talent and capabill- 
ties of scientists in other countries,” and as 
“a concerted attack upon the unsolved prob- 
lems of disease and disability which confront 
all peoples of the world.” 

; Again in the latter part of his speech the 
Senator refers to the bill as setting forth in 
simple terms: 

“Our belief that disease is a universal 
threat to the family of man and that we must 
unite our medical research efforts to wipe 
out this threat.” 


Among the diseases, cancer is ranked as the 
second leading cause of death. On April 12 
the New York Times called attention to “an 
international attack on cancer is being urged 
in a report that will soon be issued by a Sen- 
ate Government Operations Subcommittee 
headed by Senator Husrert H. HuMPHREY.” 

The report is titled “Cancer: A Worldwide 
Menace,” and the report states: “Against a 
universal killer mankind must offer a uni- 
versal defender—scientific cooperation.” 


Being now in my mideighties, I have seen 
a considerable stretch of life. I have seen 
many of my friends and acquaintances and 
men in public life, in the full vigor of their 
activities stricken by cancer—cancer of the 
prostate, or of the intestines, or of the stom- 
ach, and the recurrence of the attack, after 
an operation, in a relatively short period of 
time, which ended their careers. 

In contrast, after a life of business activ- 
ity, I am entirely free of the dread disease, 
and the question naturally arises, Why the 
difference? 

In the cases which I have observed, those 
subsequently stricken with cancer, had been 
men who ate full and plenty of good food, 
with desserts; they went through their eve- 
ning meal from cocktails to coffee and li- 
queurs; they ate when they were tired, stimu- 
lated by their drinks; they had what they 
thought were light breakfasts; they had sub- 
stantial lunches; they thought they were 
eating to maintain their strength, but, un- 
consciously, they were overburdening their 
stomachs. 

In my case, at an early age, because of a 
weak heart, I was placed by a physician on 
a very limited diet but entirely sufficient, 
eliminating desserts entirely and for periods 
of time taking only two meals a day and 
occasionally abstaining from food for an 
entire day. This course I have followed more 
or less closely for many years. 

Now, of course, only as a layman but as 
one having had the opportunity to observe 
over @ period of fully 35 years, I can draw a 
layman's conclusion, and it is, that overin- 
dulgence in food (the majority of people not 
realizing the overindulgence), plus the stim- 
ulation of a jaded appetite and a tired phy- 
sique by cocktails, is a root cause of cancer. 


CONGnx. 


This is the very simple but severe truth, 
that has been forced upon me. 

Our tendency is to overindulge in food. 
We enjoy eating; we entertain our friends 
with elaborate meals, without realizing that 
we are overburdening our bodies. Continu- 
ously keeping the stomach full, never get- 
ting it thoroughly cleaned out; never giving 
it a real period of rest, continuously creates 
fermentation and putrefaction, poisoning the 
system. Any slight cessation of the stimula- 
tion of fermentation and putrefaction gives 
a false sense of hunger, and we eat again, 
creating more corruption. 

Thus, day after day, year after year, with 
plenty of “good nourishing food,” so termed, 
giving the stomach far more than it can or 
was intended to take care of; eating to satisfy 
appetite not to satisfy real hunger; for years 
creating fermentation and 
thereby loading the system with poisonous 
acid toxins—the result is that, in the course 
of years but nevertheless inexorably, the poi- 
sons develop cancer. 

In contrast to*such indulgence, I have had 
to live, as I have stated, a very restricted life 
with my food. In contrast to dying in the 
prime of life, I am now enjoying the years 
of relaxation and out-of-doors activities. 

I cannot give a scientific explanation but 
the contrast between the fullness of eating 
and the simpler diet, above referred to, af- 
fords, to my layman’s mind, the explanation. 
However, a scientific explanation seems to be 
suggested by the reference to the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute’s annual report, appear- 
ing in the New York Times of May 28, last, 
where the following quotation from the re- 
port appears: 

“We hope that some day we can correlate 
individual steroid patterns and the develop- 
ment of physical or mental disease. The 
concept that the body’s steroid metabolism 
might give a forewarning of coming events 
is an exciting new horizon in preventative 
medicine.” 

I do not mean to say that the Sloan- 
Kettering Laboratory is thinking or work- 
ing with the thought which I have tried to 
express, in view, but I do mean to say that 
it is searching for truth, and its continuous 
explorations may bring it to the result of my 
observation, scientifically explained. 

Now, while our scientists are struggling to 
learn a cure for cancer, or a scientific ex- 
planation of how to avoid the disease, if 
we could only impose upon ourselves self- 
discipline; if we could learn to avoid perk- 
ing up, day after day, evening after evening, 
a tired system, stimulating a jaded appetite 
with the many forms of drink and stimulants 
now in popular use, and avold heavy eating, 
particularly of animal foods and rich des- 
serts; that is, if we could learn to practice 
self-control and moderation, I am sure, from 
my observation, that we could avoid the 
dread disease of Cancer. 

The good book teaches us, “To him that 
overcometh will I give a great reward.” 

I have followed the urge to address you 
in the hope that someone, somewhere, may 
be benefitted by may observations. 

With best wishes for your continued good 
work in the Congress. 

Yours ‘sincerely, 
FPREDERIC N. GILBERT. 





Earns Applause 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, com- 
ments on the Vice President’s recent tour 
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putrefaction, - 


August 13 


of the U.S.S.R. have been favorable, par- 
ticularly in my own Second District of 
Washington State. Many newspapers 
have published editorials congratulating 
the Vice President and pointing to the 
hope that the visit of Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev will help the world’s 
two largest nations to understand each 
other better. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp three editorials. 
All were published August 6, 1959. These 
editorials, Mr. Speaker, are typical of 
those editorials which have appeared in 
both the daily and weekly newspapers of 
my district. 

’ The editorial, “Dick Earned Applause,” 
appeared in the Bellingham (Wash.) 
Herald: 

Dick EARNED APPLAUSE 

Vice President RicHarp Nrxon has dem- 
onstrated by his appearance behind the Iron 
Curtain that he possesses the qualifications 
to lead this Nation. 

Mr. Nixon not only proved that he can be 
counted on to meet Premier Nikita Khrusli- 
chev on almost any terms but that he has 
a way of winning cheers from those taught 
that leaders of this Nation were only 
“capitalistic warmongers.” 

It was to be expected tgat his reception in 
Poland—a captive nation—would be greater 
than in Russia. The applause from the 
crowds that gathered to greet the Vice Presi- 
dent was much greater than anticipated. 

Mr. Nrxon went to Russia to better the 
understanding between the two leading 
world powers. He was at first met with accu- 
sations from Khrushchev but rather than 
become qujet and passive he rose to the occa- 


' sion and showed that he could not be 


intimidated—even while in the lion’s den. 

And since many authorities on Russia have 
said that the Kremlin rulers respect forceful- 
ness and power, NIxon soon overcame the 
first attempts planned to embgrrass him. 
From then on relations between the two 
men—while continually on a give and take 
basis—were more cordial. 

It is too éarly to tell whether much was 
accomplished by the visit but this much can 
be said. Some of the air was cleared and 
undoubtedly the two men understand just 
where they stand. Nikita has said that 
Nrxon probably will be the next U.S. Presi- 
dent. Whether this is true will depend upon 
the will of the American voters. But Nixon 
knows from firsthand experience whether 
Khrushchev will listen to reason. This fact 
may go a long way toward the promotion of a 
better international understanding. 


Mr. Speaker, the Ferndale, Wash., 
Record printed the following editorial: 
Ler’s Have Him OVER 


We heartily endorse President Eisenhower's 
plan to invite Premier Khrushchey to Amer- 
ica, and to return the compliment and visit 
Russia. Vice President Nrxon’s talk may 
have done much more good than will be 
known for years. An interchange of visits 
might change the Premier’s thinking as to 
America and its weaknesses. 

Nrxon’s visit was a smart piece of strategy. 
Not that we should get weak and relent in 
our dealings with Russia, but peace could 
be possible after we tried all angles with 
Russia. 

Democratic Congressmen should realize 
that they were elected in a big majority to 
represent the people, not just a group of 
labor leaders. Fair laws should be passed to 
control in the same manner as the Wagner 
and Taft-Hartley laws are aimed at em- 
ployers. 


And, finally, Mr. Speaker, here is an 
editorial which was published in the 
Lynden, Wash., Tribune: 
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For BErrerR UNDERSTANDING 


Vice President Ricuarp Nrxon’s visit to 
Russia has provided a welcome change in the 
headlines, giving hope for possible better in- 
ternational understanding. 

Rather than fire insults at long-range, the 
leaders of both Russia and the United States 
can gain much by visiting each other’s coun- 
tries. The announcement that Khrushchev 
will visit the United States and that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will tour Russia should be 
greeted with enthusiasm. 

People of both nations must be made aware 
that each possess the means to completely 
destroy the other in nightmarish warfare 
more terrible than the world has ever known. 

Exchange of visits by the top leaders of the 
two countries should help to bring about bet- 
ter understanding and a determination to 
maintain world peace, 





The Labor Reform Tangle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr.DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD an article by Joseph Alsop en- 
titled “The Labor Reform Tangle,” which 
appeared in the Washington, D.C., Post 
and Times Herald: 

i Tue Lasor RerormM TANGLE 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

The labor reform fight has produced the 
worst legislative tangle, the most flagrant 
lobbying, and the greatest output of heat 
without light in the recent history of the 
‘House of Representatives. Yet it is worth 
trying to thread one’s way through the tangle. 

Three different bills are involved, to begin 
with. Least severe is the bill sponsored by 
Representative JoHn F. SHettey, Democrat, 
of California. It mainly calls for disclosure 
of union financial transactions. It has been 
called the “milk and water” bill. But it is 
actually roughly comparable to the quite sig- 
nificant labor reform bill passed in New York 
State by Gov. Nelson Rockefeller. 


Second, there is the bill sponsored by Rep- 
resentative Cart Ex.iotT, Democrat, of Ala- 
bama, which was favorably reported by a 
majority of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. Besides strong requirements 
for disclosure, the Elliott bill regulates 
secondary boycotts and other dubious labor 
practices. It is roughly comparable to the 
bill that passed the Senate. 

Third, there is the bill sponsored by Rep- 
resentatives Rosert P. Grirrin, Republica., 
of Michigan, and Pum M. Lanprum, Demo- 
crat, of Georgia. The Griffin-Landrum bill 
goes much further than the Elliott bill in 
its restrictions on secondary boycotts, picket- 
ing, and so on. In view of its origin, this 
might better be called the bill of the US. 
Chamber of Commerce and the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. It has also won 
President Eisenhower’s public endorsement. 

Among the labor leaders, James R. Hoffa 
of the Teamsters and old John L. Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers are opposed to all labor 
reform legislation, no matter what. Even 
the Shelley bill would handicap Hoffa. Hof- 
fa’s lobbyist John Scazi, has flatly said that 
labor (meaning Hoffa) “cannot live with” 
the middle-of-the-road Elliott bill. 
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The Shelley bill is supported by labor 
leaders who have acknowledged the need for 
reform, like Meany of the AFL-CIO. 
It is in fact their bill, not Hoffa’s, and they 
are its only backers. Meany and the others 
like him are actively opposing the Elliott 
bill, saying it is antilabor. As for the Griffin- 
Landrum bill, it arouses the same labor emo- 
tions as the right-to-work issue—which did 
not conspicuously aid the Republicans in the 
last congressional elections, 

Despite labor’s opposition to it, the mid- 
dle-of-the-road Elliott bill has the support of 
Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn, all the 
House’s moderate Democrats, and the 10 to 
15 Republican Members who care about the 
labor vote in their districts. This group in 
the center is being badly squeezed, however, 
between the union-controlled leftwing Dem- 
ocrats and rightwing Members. 

The real leader of the fight for the Griffin- 
Landrum bill is the new House Republican 
leader, Representatives CHARLES HALLECK, of 
Indiana. In discussing labor legislation, 
Representative HaLLeck has said, reportedly, 
that he “wants a killer, or no bill at all.” 
This is also the approach of the employers’ 
associations. These have been putting on 
the heat for the Griffin-Landrum bill in a 
style that can only be compared to the style 
of Hoffa. 

To complete the tangle, the burning issue 
of civil rights is indirectly but importantly 
involved. The conservative southern Demo- 
cratic faction headed by the immensely 
powerful chairman of the House Rules Com- 
mittee, Representative Howarp Smirn, of 
Virginia, would like to pass stringent labor 
legislation. Yet many of these southerners 
would be amenable to Speaker RaysuRn’s 
persuasions, if SmirH and HatiLeck did not 
have an understanding on the civil rights 
issue. 

The existence of the understanding will of 
course be denied by HaLLeck, with many a 
self-righteous roar. But the fact is well 
known all the same. HaLuieck has under- 
taken, in effect, to help Smirn block action 
on civil rights, if Smrrm helps him with the 
labor bill and other measures of special in- 
terest to the Republicans. 

As these words are written, no one can tell 
whether HALLEcK’s Republicans plus SMITH’s 
southern Democrats can substitute the 
Griffin-Landrum bill for the middle-of-the- 
road Elliott bill. The House has never been 
so buffeted by industry pressures, labor pres- 
sures, and White House pressures (for the 
White House lobbying squad has also been 
hard at work). The Shelley bill has no 
chance, but otherwise the outcome of the 
House voting is quite unpredictable. 

One can predict, however, that if Hatnrck 

his “killer” bill in the House, no law 
will reach the statute books. For the Senate 
conferees will never accept the “killer,” 
whereas they would accept with cheers the 
bill that Hoffa’s own lobbyist says Hoffa 
cannot live with. 





Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959 





SPEECH 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House’on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8342) to pro- 
vide for reporting and disclosure of certain 
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financial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the administra- 
tion of trusteeships by labor organizations, 
to provide standards with respect to the 
election of officers of labor organizations, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret that the proponents of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill who profess to be so 
dedicated in their determination to 
bring democracy and fairplay to union- 
management matters, did not let a little 
of both rub off on themselves when it 
came to alloting the time in this im- 
portant debate. The debate has been 
characterized by a steady dribble of 
speeches on behalf of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill while the proponents of the 
committee bill or the Shelley bill seem 
to have trouble getting a word in edge- 
wise. It does not argue well for demo- 
cratic procedures in this body when one 
sees nonmembers of the Corimittee on 
Labor and Education being allowed to 
orate their antilabor views almost to 
their heart’s content while members of 
the committee—including members of 
the subcommittee which conducted the 
hearings on this important bill—are 
being limited to a mere 5 minutes in the 
well of the House. Such a situation is 
inevitable, however, when those in 
charge of the debate saw to it that the 
time was divided in a way that gave 
two-thirds of the time to those who 
cared to speak on behalf of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin substitute while a mere 
one-sixth of the time was given to an 
explanation and discussion of the com- 
mittee bill and a like amount to the 
Shelley substitute. 

One can only hope that whatever 
labor-management reform law is finally 
enacted that it will bring more true 
democracy to the union halls of America 
than has so far been allowed to be mani- 
fested in this important debate in this 
Hall of Congress. Under the prevailing 
circumstances, Mr. Chairman, I'can do 
little more than to take advantage of 
the House rules which permit me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp so that I may get on record on 
the side of reason and in the interest of 
having enacted into law the effective 
labor-management reform legislation 
which the country needs and the people 
of America rightly demand. 

Mr. Chairman, the way to this legis- 
jation is the committee bill. This is not 
to suggest that the committee bill is the 
best possible bill, but I am convinced 
that it is the best bill possible. In fact, 
it may be the only bill which stands any 
chance of being enacted into law. All 
three bills are really not at great odds 
when it comes to dealing with the mat- 
ter of racketeering and controlling the 
other abuses brought out by the Mc- 
Clellan committee. This end could be 
accomplished effectively by the Shelley 
bill and it is to the credit of the AFL— 
CIO that they have endorsed this leg- 
islative proposal to help rid the labor 
movement of the undesirable element 
which in recent years in a few—but still 
too many—places has been able to creep 
in and corrupt honest unionism. Cer- 
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tainly the crooks and racketeers could 
be effectively controlled by the provi- 
sions of the committee bill. The best 
proof of this is the fact that 70 to 80 
percent of the Landrum-Griffin bill is 
copied word for word from the commit- 
tee measure, and whatever is wrong with 
the Landrum-Griffin bill—and there are 
many things wrong with it—it cannot 
be said that it, too, would not get to 
the basic problems of racketeering and 
gangsterism in labor-management mat- 
ters. 

Unfortunately, the real need, the true 
purpose for labor-management reform 
legislation, to correct the abuses ex- 
posed by the McClellan committee, have 
been all but tossed aside during the 
course of the last week. It is nolonger a 
question of getting the crooks and rack- 
eteers who operate in labor and man- 
agement affairs. The struggle we are 
now witnessing arises from the efforts 
of those on the one hand who, for po- 
litical or other selfish reasons, do not 
want any labor-management reform bill 
passed in this Congress and those, on 
the other hand, who would use the need 
for labor reform as a vehicle to carry 
into law their own antiunion prejudice. 

I want a labor-management reform 
law. I want it to be effective. I want 
it in this Congress. In my judgment, 
the fatal weakness of the Shelley bill is 
not that it will not do the job of con- 
trolling abuses in unions but that it 
stands no chance of being enacted. 
Realistically, it cannot pass this House. 
If it did, it would face substantial re- 
writing in conference and even so, in 
the end—if last week’s TV appearance 
gave us any indication of the President’s 
knowledge and convictions on the sub- 
ject—it would probably be vetoed. But 
on the other hand, the Landrum-Grifin 
bill has many defects but certainly one 
of the best arguments for voting against 
it is that its passage by this body 
gravely threatens the possibility of 
enacting any labor reform legislation in 
this Congress. Senator Joun F. KEn- 
NEDY has explained why this is so when 
he said last week: 

This Congress must pass a labor-manage- 
ment reform bill. We cannot go home with- 
out enacting a responsible, effective meas- 
ure that will strike hard at racketeers with- 
out penalizing honest union menibers—a 
bill that will carry out all the recommenda- 
tions of the McClellan committee. 

The Grifin-Landrum bill now offered as a 
substitute for the Elliott bill is not such a 
measure—and its adoption would endanger 
final passage of any reform legislation by 
complicating the chances for a conciliation 
of the Senate and House version. 

The Griffiin-Landrum bill seeks to undo 
the conscientious efforts of the House com- 
mittee members by substituting a punitive 
measure—restricting the rights of all honest 
union members—for a responsible measure 
aimed at the Hoffas, the Dios, and the Shef- 
fermans, based on the McClellan commit- 
tee’s reports and compatible with the strong, 
workable bill which passed the Senate 90 
to 1. 

The hodgepodge substitute bill, on the 
other hand, goes far beyond the recommen- 
dations of the McClellan committee—threat- 
ening to restrict the antiracketeering efforts 
of honest unions, to bog down small unions 
and the bill's administration in a welter of 
redtape, and to weaken labor's legitimate 
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rights at the bargaining table. Far more 
than that, it strengthens the grip of racke- 
teers. I am hopeful that it will be promptly 
rejected by all those truly interested in pass- 
ing a strong antiracketeering bill during this 
sess'on of Congress. 


The junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts is not alone in understanding why 
the Landrum-Griffin bill seriously jeop- 
ardizes the chances of passing any la- 
bor-management reform legislation. 
For example, his brother, Robert Ken- 
nedy, chief counsel for the Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the La- 
bor or Management Field, stated quite 
frankly his concern in this regard earlier 
this week when he said: 

I am concerned that the Landrum-Griffin 
bill, on the other hand, going beyond the 
scope of the McClellan committee's findings 
to affect the economic balance at the bar- 
gaining table by honest and legitimate 
unions and employers, might cause such 
controversy in conference with the Senate 
that there would be no bill. This would be 
tragic—and make many months of effort on 
the McClellan committee go for nought— 
for, if legislation is not passed this year 
when the McClellan committee is coming to 
an end, it will never pass. 

For this reason I am strongly in favor of 
the Elliott bill; and I am convinced that its 
passage by the House will lead to the 
House-Senate conference producing a bill 
which will do the job this committee is 
recommending. 


There has been so much oratory and 
so much propaganda about what the 
committee bill doesn’t do that it might 
be well to state specifically just what 
it does do. This is what the committee 
bill will do. 

Shakedown picketing is punished with 
a $10,000 fine and a 20-year prison sen- 
tence. 

Embezzlement of union funds is pun- 
ished even more severely, 

Union officers are made personally and 
legally responsible for their use of funds 
and must be bonded. 

All unions of any appreciable size must 
make full financial reports. 


Union officers must be elected periodi- 
cally by secret ballot. 


The so-called hot cargo contracts, 
which have formed the basis of much 
of Jimmy Hoffa’s power, are specifically 
outlawed. 

Organizational picketing 
regulated. 
~. An expanded NLRB will handle the 
so-called no man’s land. 

This is what the committee will do. 
And this is what a bill should do to cor- 
rect the abuses brought out by the many 
months of testimony before the McClel- 
lan committee. The committee bill is, 
in the words of Speaker Raysurn, 
“aimed at reforming without ruining, 
at curing without crippling.” But the 
most important thing that can be said 
on its behalf is that it is a bill which 
can become law; a bill which will give 
to the American people the labor re- 
form legislation to which they are en- 
titled. It will do this without jeopardiz- 
ing the legitimate rights of unions and 
union members. It is, as I said before, 
not a perfect bill. It is not the best 
possible bill, but it is the best bill pos- 
sible. 


is_ strictly 
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Dr. Maurice N. Eisendrath, Clergyman of 
the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
18, 1959, it was my happy privilege to 
attend a most distinguished gathering 
of American citizens. The occasion was 
the national churchman awards dinner 
during the Washington Pilgrimage of the 
Religious Heritage of America, 

We were pleased to witness the be- 
stowal of several well deserved awards. 
That of Layman of the Year went to 
our very able, learned, and genial former 
colleague, the Honorable Brooks -Hays, 
of Arkansas. . 

The award of the Clergyman of the 
Year went to my good friend, the presi- 
dent of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, Dr. Maurice N. Eisen- 
drath, a learned and revered rabbi, a 
truly inspired and inspiring religious 
leader. 

In accepting the award, Dr. Eisendrath 
made a most stirring address. I am 
pleased to direct our colleagues’ attention 
to the following excerpts from his talk, 
as follows: 

With all of our talk of religious revival, 
I believe religion is in mortal danger in our 
time. The grave danger is that religion will 
be irrelevant to the profoundest develop- 
ments of our age—irrelevant to the deep his- 
torical and scientific revolutions which now 
shake our world to its depths. If we seek 
to find retreat and sanctuary in our cool, 
modern churches and synagogues from the 
tempestuous social and political storms 
which rage outside; if we religionists become 
entrapped in the blandness, the status-seek- 
ing, and the snobbishness characteristic of 
the worst of our society and turn our backs 
on the hard prophetic tasks which cry out 
to be done in our communities and the world, 
then religion will be irrelevant—and- bank- 
rupt—and all of us, Christian and Jew alike, 
will have failed our holy mandate. 

However, religion can and must, as a liv- 
ing faith, help to shape society in the image 
of God’s Kingdom. This is the shining testi- 
mony of the Bible, of the prophets, of Jesus, 
and the saints and sages of all religions. In 
our own times, such disparate personalities 
as Martin Luther King, Mahatma Ghandi, 
and Albert Schweitzer have demonstrated 
anew the revolutionary, awe-inspiring power 
of religious faith transmuted into action. 

Peace is the overarching and testing chal- 
lenge to all religions today. The word of 
God must rise above political ideologies, 
above national patriotisms, and divisions of 
mankind, and speak to all the children of 
God. The rituals and dogmas and divisions 
of religion have kept us from joining, re- 
gardless of our differing theologies, in the 
holy task of building a peaceful world. I 
think it is a heaithy development that Prot- 
estants are seeking greater ecumenical soli- 
darity with their fellow Protestants; that 
Jews are seeking to strengthen relationships 
with their brethren throughout the world; 
that the Pope has now sought to establish a 
greater measure of unity in Christendom. 
But, at the risk of appearing presumptuous, 
I submit that it is infinitely more urgent for 
the leaders of all religions to join hands now 
to express the conscience of mankind in the 
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preeminent task: to save mankind from the 
scourge of nuclear suicide. 

I take it that it is a part of the religious 
obligation to shatter complacency, to think 
boldly and clearly, to create new initiatives, 
and to go beyond the immediacies of poli- 
ticians and the vested interests of generals 
and to apply the eternal truths of our re- 
ligious heritage to the thorny realities of the 
world in which we live. It is a part of our 
task, it seems to me, to illumine the hard 
long-renge problems that are, invariably 
swept under the rug because most people 
a re See ee Sere eee 
sider. 

One such problem, which we ignore at our 
peril, is the phenomenon identified as the 
“population explosion.” Who will jolt the 
world community into awareness if not 
aroused religious leaders? One hundred and 
thirty-five years ago we reached a population 
of one billion. Since then, population has 
soared like a rocket and with much greater 
potential significance than missiles. The 
second billion was reached 30 years ago. The 
third will arrive in about 1963. The fourth, 
according to the U.N. will be reached in 1980; 
the fifth, 1990; the sixth, 2000. We will 
triple the world population in 40 years. 

The reasons are obvious. Medical mis- 


sions, and sanitation, and public health have - 


been brought by the West to the under- 
developed countries of the world, bringing 
high birth rates and reductd death rates. 
That the white races will shrink in this ris- 
ing tide of color is obvious and not alarm- 
ing. But the real challenge is that this 
population explosion is becoming a grim 
threat to the free society. For underdevel- 
oped nations, under puny levels of economic 
assistance, will not be able to sustain their 
mushrooming populations under a free soci- 
ety; they may be driven, by sheer economic 
necessity, to move in the direction of dic- 
tatorship by taking the shortcut route of 
the Communist -Chinese because they will 
not be able to afford the luxury of demo- 
cratic freedom. Free governments will not 
be able to inflict upon people living on the 
raw edge of subsistence the kind of taxes 
necessary for an upward moving economy. 
Can democracy survive as an island in a 
stormy sea of totalitarianism? 

It is time for us to bestir ourselves and 
throw out the habits of thought which a 
kaleidoscopic world has made dangerous 
anachronisms. We must insist that the At- 
lantic community, which has 16 percent of 
the world’s population and consumes 70 per- 
cent of the world’s Wealth, must heed the 
religious commandment to share their bread 
with their brothers—not out of philan- 
thropy, but out of humanity. Not for char- 
ity, but for survival. 

We must, therefore— 

Effectuate a summit meeting of the world’s 
great religionists as a necessary step to dram- 
atize the need for bringing about world 
peace. Such a meeting should include reli- 
gious leaders from behind the Iron Curtain, 

Use this World Refugee Year to spring open 


' the locked doors and gates of this country 


and all the powerful and favored nations to 
reasonable numbers of. immigrants; 
Launch a campaign to double the present 
level of economic developmental assistance 
available to underdeveloped nations. It is 
now between $3 and $4 billion. It must be 
coubled and channeled increasingly through 
the United Nations. Our present level is not 
@ sacrificial answer to the cries of our 
brethren. We must not again be guilty of 
too little and too late. Churches and syna- 
must raise funds themselves to sup- 
plement the governmental and U.N. aid; 


not white, and the white man cannot stop 
the dawn. We must get over the colossal 
egocentricism which blinds us from the real- 
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ities of mankind’s aspirations, the racial rev- 
olution sweeping the world, and the terrible 
price we pay for racial pride and arrogance. 
Thinking over these terrible dangers—and 
yet these great opportunities—ought to be 
the agenda of religious leadership, together. 
We need our own summit conference soon. 
Por what is God requiring of us today? Not 
to die, but to live, to live in order to declare 
the Word and to do the will and the work of 
the Lord: to be His servants in order to— 


“Make the right to go forth unto the nations 
To break not the bruised reed 
Nor the dimly burning wick to quench 
To make the right to go forth according to 
the truth 
To fail not nor be crushed 
"Til we have set the right in the earth 
To be a light to the nations, 
To open the blind eyes, 
To bring forth the prisoner from the dun- 


geon 
And them that sit in darkness from the 
prison house.” , 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the old- 
est institution of higher learning in the 
State of California is in my congressional 
district—the University of Santa Clara. 
Though I am not fortunate enough to 
be an alumnus of this distinguished uni- 
versity, I look upon it as my own in the 
sense that it is one of the most powerful 
influences in the most progressive of dis- 
tricts—my own 10th District. 

I am sure my colleagues would be in- 
terested in a résumé of the history of one 
of the Nation’s finest schools. For this 
reason I submit, under leave to extend 
my remarks, certain portions of a pub- 
lication entitled “Santa Clara, the Mis- 
sion University.” 


SANTA CLARA, THE MISSION UNIVERSITY 


Under eastern skies, a young Virginia 
planter turned soldier mulled the responsi- 
bilities of wintering his troops at Valley 
Forge, Pa. 

Under western skies, a small band of dedi- 
cated Catholic priests of the Franciscan Or- 
der, sent by the Venerable Padre Junipero 
Serra, established the Mission Santa Clara 
= Fg welispring of the University of Santa 

a. 


The year was 1777. 

In these closing years of the 18th century, 
the Franciscan padres taught their way of 
life to the primitive Indians who inhabited 
the valley surrounding the mission. Be- 
sides instructing them in Christianity, the 
padres taught their curious neighbors the 
building trades, and shared with them their 
knowledge of such skills as animal hus- 
bandry, agriculture, and irrigation. 

Three generations later, in 1851, the mis- 
sion was transferred to the authority of the 
Jesuit fathers, known primarily throughout 
the world as a teaching and missionary order. 
Rev. John Nobili, S.J., was the Jesuit sent 
to Santa Clara with a purse of $150 and 
instructions to begin a college on the mission 

Thus the mission became the cen- 
ter and the site of California’s first college— 
now the University of Santa Clara. 
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At Santa Clara, fine teaching ts a tradi- 
tion, and seems to be linked to heredity. 
From the first years, the campus was a cen- 
ter for great teachers. Men such as John J, 
Montgomery, a physics professor in the late 
19th century, is remembered today as the 
“Father of Aviation. He was the first to 
fly a heavier-than-air machine (at Otay 
Mesa, Calif., in 1883), antedating the Wright 
brothers by 20 years, and 8 years before 
Lilienthal. 

Rev. Jerome 8S. Ricard, S.J., called “Padre 
of the Rains,” developed his famous hypothe- 
sis of weather prognostications while he 
taught at the university in the early 1900's. 
His theory, based on sunspot variations, and 
his studies, contributed greatly to the science ~ 
of meteorology. 

Rev. Richard H. Bell, S.J., an outstanding 
physicist and early experimenter in wireless 
telegraphy, exchanged the first wireless mes- 
sages on the Pacific coast with his collabora- 
tor, Professor Montgomery (at Villa Maria, 
9 miles from the campus). Much of Father 
Bell’s work was done on the campus during 
the years following the turn of the century. 

Many other men, alumni as well as faculty, 
contributed in great and small ways during 
the university’s first century, helping to 
build the proud heritage which is Santa 
Clara. 

The end product of the efforts of these 
men, alumni as well as faculty, has pro- 
duced an outstanding college of law, a 
graduate division offering graduate study 
in the humanities, business administra~ 
tion, and engineering and a teacher 
training program, a college of arts and 
sciences, a college of business adminis- 
tration,.and a college of engineering. 

In each of these colleges one finds 
faculty members of outstanding quality. 


Santa Clara’s emphasis on “personalized 
education” has remained unchanged since 
early days. The faculty is balanced between 
Jesuit fathers and lay teachers. Since its 
founding, the university conscientiously has 
maintained a low student-faculty ratio 
which today in the upper division averages 
1 faculty member for every 12 students. 

The Jesuit Order of the Roman Catholic 
Church is a teaching order requiring 13 
years of study before ordination. This 
means that each Jesuit has earned one or 
more master’s degrees, and in many cases 
a doctorate degree, before he is assigned a 
teaching post. / 

One of the best known Jesuits at Santa 
Clara today is Rev. Bernard R. Hubbard, S.J., 
“the Glacier Priest,” famed Alaskan explorer 
and missionary. 

Regarded as a leading authority on Alaska, 
Father Hubbard has the world’s largest col- 
lection of film on the 49th State. In his 
laboratories on the campus, he catalogs his 
films, editing some for educational television. 


There are hundreds of excellent col- 
leges and universities across this Nation. 
But it is my honest opinion that there 
are none finer or better than the Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara. 





The Case of America’s Vanishing Markets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
economic effects of low-priced foreign 
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imports in the United States are becom- 
ing so apparent today that few domestic 
industries are immune. In southeastern 
Ohio, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, our industries have suffered a long 
and disastrous train of circumstances 
which have resulted from our Nation’s 
import policy. Jobs, and the thriving 
factories in which they existed, have 
vanished as foreign-made products have 
displaced U.S. goods in our marketplaces. 
Our potteries, coal mines, mosaic tile 
plants, and stainless steel cutlery fac- 
tories have long suffered from the eco- 
nomic competition. To this list we may 
add hundreds of other industries includ- 
ing some of those which are’ basic to our 
economic survival. 

This issue has been argued here on 
many occasions but, each time, there 
has been a refusal to recognize the as- 
sault on our economy which our present 
laws are encouraging. The problem is 
admittedly a difficult one, yet there is 
little evidence that we are facing it real- 
istically, let alone formulating any policy 
to deal with it. _ 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
House of Representatives an article dis- 
cussing this issue which appeared in.the 
July 1959 edition of Mill and Factory 
magazine outlining some of the thinking 
being given to the problem of import 
competition within many industries 
themselves. The article is as follows: 
THE CASE oF AMERICA’S VANISHING MARKETS 

It’s time we all took a long, hard look at 
Italian silk suits, Japanese cameras, French 
sport cars, and German handtools. Let’s 
stop kidding ourselves—these aren't bargains. 
They are deadly poison, and all of us are 


committing economic suicide when we buy 
them. 
In case you think this is an unbrotherly 


statement, prompted by patriotic selfish- 
ness—you're right. We think the United 
States is the most desirable country in the 
world, and we want to hang onto the econ- 
omy that helps to make it that way. 

But unless we start thinking soberly, all 
that we treasure will be stripped from us and 
we'll be at the bottom of the heap, taking 
aid from the very countries whose economics 
we've rebuilt from wartime rubble. 


THE REAL WAR 


Put aside your fears of Communist A- and 
H-bombs, your anxiety about losing a hot 
war, We are already losing a war that most 
of us don't even sense—the economic cold 
war for world markets. Russia, West Ger- 
many, Japan,and even Red China are beating 
us to the punch, in garnering export dollars. 
And these countries are threatening to strip 
us of our domestic markets, as well. 

Let's look at a few facts. After World War 
II, the United States was the unique posses- 
sor of an intact economy. The rest of the 
world powers had been just about knocked 
out by direct war damage, and we were ac- 
corded the privilege of rebuilding their eco- 
nomic machines. During this period we en- 
joyed a competition-free crack at world mar- 
kets. Everyone wanted American automo- 
biles, typewriters, air conditioners, toasters, 
and machine tools. But the honeymoon is 
now over. The industries of England, West 
Germany, Belgium, Japan, Italy, and France 
are new again. These countries must find 
markets for the increasing flow of products 
pouring from their factories. If they are 
to raise their living standards, they must sell 
their goods not only to their own people, but 
to the very Americans who have rebuilt their 
economies, 
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Consider the advance of world production 
in the past decade, and then project this 
growth through the next 10 years. Back- 
ward countries are emerging from the woods; 
agrarian economies are leaning more heavily 
upon the machine. Today a skilled Chinese 
mechanic is as good as any that Germany, 
Britain, or the United States can turn out. 
And we need only look through a high- 
powered telescope to see how good the Rus- 
sian mechanics are. 

WAGE SUPERIORITY 


If the skilled workers of other countries 
were just even with ours, there would be less 
problem. But they have a very real edge— 
lower wages. The thing which helps to lift 
our living standard, that makes the United 
States a desirable place to live, is the world’s 
highest pay scale. And this is our Achilles 
heel, for it adds costs to American goods and 
puts them out of the running in world 
markets. . 

Look at a few examples. The inventor of a 
new wrench asked for bids from 30 American 
manufacturers. Their quotations ranged 
from $2.18 to $2.87 for an 8-inch wrench. 
Under our setup of manufacturer to jobber 
to wholesaler to retailer to consumer, such 
prices were prohibitive. This inventor then 
got bids from West Germany, Japan, and 
Formosa. Prices for identical wrenches laid 
down in New York or San Francisco, duty 
paid, averaged $0.67 to $0.70. Samples of 
workmanship; showed wrenches equal to 
America’s finest. The production order was 
awarded to Japan for 4,000 gross of each 
of four sizes—-and U.S. industry lost another 
bout because of wage differentials. 

Japan and West Germany both quoted 
prices on a large order for machinery to go to 
South America. American manufacturers 
lost this order because their prices, based 
on American labor costs, were prohibitive. 

Sales price on Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia coal is $24.50 per ton, delivered in 
Japan. The British can deliver Red China 
coal to them at $10 per ton. Who will get 
the business? Should the Japanese pay us a 
$14.50 per ton bonus to keep our living 
standard so far‘above theirs? : 

It is known that American machine tools 
needing reconditioning are shipped to Hong 
Kong and to Red Chinese machine shops 
for rebuilding and resale. A large used 
machinery dealer in San Francisco was re- 
cently asked to bid on some well-known 
lathes, milling machines, grinders, and 
presses. which had to be guaranteed equal 
to new condition for a given period. A sec- 
ond dealer’in Seattle was asked to quote 
on the identical equipment without rebuild- 
ing. His price was $30,000 lower than that 
of the rebuilt machines from San Francisco. 
Hong Kong traders wanted the tools for re- 
sale to Java and Manila. They imported the 
used tools without reconditioning, then re- 
built them in a Red Chinese plant. British 
and Chinese engineers later passed the tools 
as 100-percent perfect. The Chinese traders 
then sold the tools at 20 percent under Amer- 
ican export prices for the same equipment— 
realizing a net profit of more than $50,000. 
American labor costs lost this business for 
our export firms. 

HOW ABOUT WORKMANSHIP? 


There was a time when we could take a 
more tolerant view of foreign competition. 
With a couple of notable exceptions, other 
countries hadn’t our know-how, skill, and 
precision equipment to match us in quality. 
Many foreign products could be recognized 
by their shoddy workmanship, and the seg- 
ment of our market which they served was 
relatively small. 

But things have changed. West Germany 
is turning out high-quality machine tools 
at bargain prices. We have a tough job 
matching the quality of Japanese optics. 
Italian typewriters and business machines 
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are making tremendous impressions in our 
commercial activities. And all of us know 
about the workmanship of many low-cost 
foreign cars. 

In all of these instances, quality of pro- 
duct is equal to or better than our own. As 
in the case of the wrench inventor mentioned 
above, you can put goods from both sides 
of the water together without quality dis- 
tinctions. We have ourselves to thank for 
this foreign product excellence, of course. 
After billions of dollars and lives spent to 
destroy, we have poured almost equal effort 
into rebuilding the same production lines. 
This time, however, we’ve done a thorough 
job. Not only have we provided them with 
the machines to produce superior goods, but 
we have literally allowed foreign manufac- 
turers to pick our brains of the latest ideas 
emerging from our research labs. 

CASE OF HAND BITING 


As.an instance of learning a lesson to per- 
fection, consider the Japanese success in 
sewing machines. Before World War II the 
bulk of the sewing machines sold in Japan 
were made by Singer. This firm set up its 
sewing schools, instructed Japanese women 
in Western-style stitching, and was almost 
solely responsible for the establishment of 
Japanese needle trade industry. 

The war changed all this, for when the 
Japanese began to emerge from the shambles 
of their wrecked economy, the kindly U‘S. 
military occupation forces looked around for 
something the Japanese could make. They 
set them up in the sewing machine business, 
guaranteeing it would succeed by barring all 
imported appliances. At the occupation’s 
end, the new Japanese Government also 
cracked down on imports. 

Meanwhile, back in the United States, we 
had rolled out the carpet to visiting eco- 
nomic missions, including the Japanese. 
These latter inspected Singer sewing ma- 
chine facilities, taking generous numbers of 
detailed photographs of manufacturing proc- 
esses, design, and the like. Armed with the 
latest facts, the Japanese went home, 
changed some dies and other production 
equipment—and began to turn out exact 
copies of Singer’s latest sewing machines. 
They exported these machines to the United 
States, where they were warmly received. So 
ardent was the greeting by one large mail- 
order house that the only other U.S. pro- 
ducer of sewing machines, whose contract 
was canceled in favor of the Japanese im- 
port, was forced out of business. 

In 1957 Japanese sewing machines com- 
prised 50 percent of the total units sold in 
the United States. In 1958 Japan exported 
over 1 million units, the bulk of them coming 
to the United States. Singer Manufacturing 
Co., our last domestic producer, has its back 
to the wall in a major modernization effort at 
its Elizabethport, N.J., plant. The firm will 
abandon 50 percent of its present space there. 
The balance of the area is packed with cyber- 
netic marvels—electronic handling, latest 
machine tools, electrostatic painting, to name’ 
afew. With this setup, Singer hopes to off- 
set some of Japah’s terrific wage advantage. 
Average monthly rate in Japan is $30, for a 
44-hour week. It’s going to take a lot of 
pushbuttons to balance that with our $390 
per month for a 40-hour week. 


TROUBLE AHEAD FOR MINING 


The U.S. mining industry has had its share 
of troubles with foreign ores of all types. 
It now appears to be on the verge of a battle 
for survival with Russia in this area. These 
are some of the reasons we think so: 

1. Mining costs in Russia are based on an 
average of less than $1 per. ton. 

2. Vast deposits of uranium on the western 
slopes of the White Sea make Russia a leader 
in the production of this vital material. 
Belomorsk is said to be destined to become 
uranium capital of the world. 
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3. Iron deposits in the Krivoi-Rog district 
near the Don are estimated at 500 million 
tons. Another 500 million tons lies in the 
Urals, and surveys of the Kerch Peninsula 
add another billion tons. Total estimates 
from such surveys are around 56 billion tons 
of iron ore. If this figure is only half right, 
just remember that we are now finding it 
profitable to extract-our iron from taconite. 
We are increasingly dependent upon foreign 
sources for better ores. 

4. Chiatury manganese deposits in the 
Georgian Republic weigh in at 300 million 
tons. Another 300 million tons have been 
found at Nikopol, with more at Krivoi-Rog, 
Marikop, and on the Crimean Peninsula. 

5. Russian graphite deposits are estimated 
at 2 billion metric tons, with an ash'‘content 
of only 8 percent. They can treat this 
graphite at a maximum cost of $1.50 per 
ton. U.S. labor costs can’t match this. 

6. Other important Russian mineral re- 
serves include 8 million tons of bauxite; 35 
million tons of 15-percent thorium; 185 mil- 
lion tons of 20-percent copper in the Urals 
alone; and a Ural plant that produces more 
than 10,000 tons of nickel yearly. 

In the face of these native supplies, plus 
a state-controlled labor rate, it will be im- 
possible for the United States ts compete in 
world markets. And, with our increasing 
dependence on outside sources of bauxite, 
iron, copper, manganese, tin, chromium, and 
vanadium, we'll probably be contributing to 
Soviet domination in ore production— 
whether we like it or not. 


WHAT CAN WE DO? 


We'll agree that the picture looks pretty 
black. We certainly can’t go back and plan 
our industrial development differently. And 
it would be defeatist to sit back with folded 
hands and wait for the end. Action to offset 
our disadvantages is the only course pos- 
sible. Some measures we should consider 
might include: 

1. Ultimate mechanization of all possible 
production. If labor costs are out of con- 
trol, then eliminate as much labor as pos- 
sible. 

2. Increaseti protective tariffs. Of course, 
the Congress would not consider this because 
of worldwide feedback. The United States 
has poured a lot of money into rebuilding 
shattered economies. Closingyour doors to 
the marketing of products from those econ- 
omies would be just the sort of ammunition 
Russia could use to advantage. 

3. Failing revision of tariff laws, a move- 
ment to buy American. The person who buys 
a wrench made in West Germany is as guilty 
as the Fiat owner of wrecking our economy. 

4. Establish branch factories in foreign 
lands. By using cheaper labor, U.S. firms can 
produce quality items at lower cost. Such 
products, then, might compete with other 
foreign goods in U.S. markets. 

5. Firm up our patent laws. We can out- 
design and out-invent any competing coun- 
try, but we must have protection for the 
ideas we develop. More stringent enforce- 
ment of patent regulations, and worldwide 
prosecution of violators should be one of our 
goals. 

6. Pour money into research and develop- 
ment. Assured of protection for new prod- 
ucts, we should bend every effort to improve 
what we’ve already made—as well as come out 
with products that are completely different, 
and better. 

7. Educate union leaders and thembers to 
the economic facts of life. High wages are 
greatly to be desired, but they don’t come 
out of thin air. Unless wage rises are based 
on increased productivity, they are self-de- 
feating by their inflationary influences. 
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Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD 'G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8342) to provide 
for reporting and disclosure of certain finan- 
cial transactions and administrative prac- 
tices of labor organizations and employers, 
to prevent abuses in the administration of 
trusteeships by labor organizations, to pro- 
vide standards with respect to the election 
of officers of labor organizations, and for 


, other purposes. 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, this 
speech was never made. I was precluded 
from speaking by the “gag rule.” But I 
want the record to show how I felt on 
these issues. 

Mr. Chairman, I saw many excellent 
speeches and have witnessed some great 
comment on this labor debate but I want 
to pay particular tribute to the great and 
gentle lady from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 
She has demonstrated tremendous cour- 
age and a remarkable intellect and has 
clarified many points. 

I too want to get the crooks out of 
labor, but only the crooks. I do not 
want to be party to wrecking the philos- 
ophy of collective bargaining which has 
brought the highest standard of living 
in the world to America. The commit- 
tee bill in my opinion does the right job 
and‘I shall give my support to this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, throughout this entire 
debate much has been made of the rack- 
eteering labor union leader who makes 
deals for private purposes and private 
gain, We have heard the labor union 
movement criticized and we have heard 
that union leaders are putting tremen- 
dous pressures ‘on the Congress to vote a 
soft labor bill. 

I, for one, am fed up with the picture 
that has been presented to the Congress 
and to the American people that the 
business interests in this country are in 
no way involved in the racketeering and 
crookery of certain labor union leaders. 
For evegy crooked labor leader who 
makes a deal there is a crooked business- 
man with whom the deal was made. 

I would like to give you some examples 
of this fact and I hope that when we 
vote on this matter and when we tell the 
story of labor racketeering to the people 
between now and the next election we 
will include the sordid story of the cor- 
porations, great and small, that made 
deals with crooks in the labor movement 
to destroy the legitimate rights and eco- 
nomic benefits coming to working people. 
These businessmen, whom I will de- 
scribe, were more interested in profits 
than moral scruples. Consequently, it 
ill behooves many of these corporations 
to adopt an angelic or holier-than-thou 
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attitude to.this problem before the 
American public. So, as Al Smith used 
to say “Let’s look at the record.” 


The International Longshoremen’s As~- 
sociation, formerly headed by the rack- 
eteer Joe Ryan, was a creature of man- 
agement to secure low-wage contracts 
and to destroy other legitimate objectives 
of working people on the waterfront. As 
A. H. Raskin, the New York Times re- 
porter, has pointed out—by the way, I 
shall have something to say about the 
New York Times later: 

The sordid’ story of employer collaboration 
in the degradation of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association is * * * a quar- 
ter-century in the making and it wound up 
in the transformation of what had been 
a union into an amalgamation of gangs so 
powerful that the insurance companies and 
the police joined with the shipping lines 
and the stevedores in acknowledging and 
confirming their supremacy. The ILA was 
a Frankenstein monster of the employers’ 
own fabrication. They subverted the union 
over the years; they kept its president, Jo- 
seph P. Ryan, in automobiles and expensive 
clothes, right down to the pajamas he wore 
to bed at night; they subsidized the hooli- 
gans Ryan recruited from Sing Sing to hold 
the rank and file in subjection. At no time 
even when its investments in “harmonious 
labor relations” ceased to pay any dividends, 
did the shipping industry undertake any 
discernible role of leadership in the cam- 
paignto dislodge the ILA from its dominant 
position on the piers. On the contrary, the 
employers took sanctuary in the pious de- 
fense that the law required them to be 
neutral in union affairs. 


For every labor thug on the water- 
front, Mr. Chairman, there is a business 
thug on Wall Street and Park Avenue. 
In volume 4 of the “History of Labor in 
the United States,” by Professors Perl- 
man and Taft, there is an extensive dis- 
cussion of employer crookery in the 
building trades. It is clear, from the 
analysis of these experts, that where 
rocketeering exists, it is also the em- 
ployer that is the benefactor. 

Charges of widespread graft in the build- 
ing industry have frequently been made. 
Evidence that the business agent has often 
extorted money payments through threats 
of strikes has been produced. Nevertheless, 
the business agent has been neither the sole 
nor the chief beneficiary of the system which 
made graft possible. Favored employers also 
benefited. Contractors and suppliers of ma- 
terial have used the grafting business agent 
to gain monopolies, to harass competitors, or 
to escape penalty when unable to complete 
the work on the date specified. Further- 
more, the graft came out of the pockets of 
the builder, and ultimately the consumer, 
and as long as wages and job conditions were 
improving, the building tradesmen, far from 
feeling depressed by the leader, viewed him 
as an efficient fighter for their interests. 


We have heard bandied about these 
Halls the names of Beck and Hoffa and 
how they are the crooks that are hated 
by business which recognizes them for 
what they are. Well, let us look at 
the record again. 

Business Week—in January 1948—sald 
about Dave Beck that his methods. “have 
endeared Beck to an ever-widening circle 
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of local businessmen on the Pacific coast. 
To them he is the businessman’s labor 
leader.” ‘That same year, Time maga- 
zine also added to this story. They 
said: 

The great majority of emplvyers (in the 
Northwest) tnink he is wonderful and ap- 
plaud like happy ceals when he speaks to 
the chamber of commerceé. 


And what about this businessman’s 
friend who announced his support for 
President Eisenhower on the steps of the 
White House in 1956? Well, Beck, be- 
fore he retired as Teamster president 
made a loan out of union funds of $1.5 
million to the Fruehauf Trailer Co. 
and then received in exchange a per- 
sonal loan of $200,000 from _ that 
company. This corporation knew their 
friend. Beck, of course, knew the busi- 
ness psychology. As he was fond of say- 
ing, “I run my union like a business. We 
deal in one commodity—labor.” 

What about some of our other high- 
class billion-dollar corporations? 

The Senate Rackets Committee 
charged in 1958 that the A. & P. food 
chain had entered into a 5 year collusive 
agreement with Max Block, head of the 
two meatcutters’ unions to freeze out two 
other unions. According to Charles 
Douds former regional director of the 
National Labor Relations Board in New 
York, the company forced its grocery 
clerks to join Block’s union while 
two other unions were in the process of 
organizing them. The company recog- 
nized Block’s union and according to the 
charges of the Senate Rackets Commit- 
tee probably made itself millions of dol- 
lars as a consequence of this sweetheart 
arrangement. While A. & P. com- 
petitors were working 40 hours a week, 
A. & P. employees labored 45 hours a 
week for about the same pay. This was 
reckoned to be about a $400 saving 
per year per employee on the part of 
A. & P. 

These are things that the mass media 
does not publicize. Consequently the 
American people are not aware of this 
kind of crookery on the part of big busi- 
ness. ~On the subject of the préss, even 
the august New York Times is not with- 
out dirty hands. The New York Times 
paid off, through a strawman, certain 
union crooks over $43,000 in order to get 
their paper delivered. They did this 
rather than expose those crooks. And 
there is only one reason why they did 
this, they were more interested in profits 
than public service. It should also be 
noted that this was deducted as a busi- 
ness expense. It is good to report, how- 
ever, that the New York Times has stated 
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that it would never enter into such 
crooked dealings again. As Senator 
Mounpt told Amory Bradford, vice presi- 
dent of the New York Times: 

I think it should be said too, that as long 
as people do pick up the tab to finance extor- 
tion like this, it ténds to make that extortion 
profitable. Once the corporate community 
decides it is not going to be blackmailed, and 
is not going to get involved in paying the 
fee that these racketeers prescribe, it will be 
very helpful {n correcting the situation. 


Other newspapers such as the New 
York Journal-American, a Hearst news- 
paper, also paid this tribute to the labor 
gangsters. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that this incom- 
plete rundown of certain employer vio- 
lations is enough to get the point across. 
Let us not overlook the businessman who 
participates willingly in the sweetheart 
contract, in the backdoor under-the- 
table deal which benefits him econom- 
ically. Let us remember that for every 
labor crook there is a business crook who 
countenances and encourages such be- 
havior. 

Mr. Chairman, I am for the strongest 
possible labor-management antiracke- 
teering bill but I know that until busi- 
nessmen also clean house and realize 
that they too are involved in immorality 
and illegality when they play ball with 
the lahor racketeer and when they em- 
ploy crooks to do their bidding for the 
purpose of having a higher annual profit 
report, we cannot solve this problem by 
just the simple act of writing a new law. 
The Justice Department better get 
busy now and enforce existing laws, 
too. 
We must get the crooks. all of them, 
in industry, in banks, in the Govern- 
ment, in the legal profession, in the 
medical profession, in labor unions, or 
wherever they exist. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents mot exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
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Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 


report, shall give the probable cost of the - 


proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNcrESsIOoNAL REcorD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS -» 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print. and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Complacent Americans Facing Threats to 
Their Way of Life From Communism, 
Own Apathy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Mr. William J. Edwards, of Saginaw, 
Mich., who is president and general man- 
ager of Lake Huron Broadcasting Corp. 
This article appeared in the Saginaw 
News on August 2, 1959. Mr. Edwards 
recently led a group of Saginaw business- 
men on a European tour which took them 
behind the Iron Curtain. I thought the 
Members of this body would be interested 
in the observations he made while on 
this trip. 

The article follows: 


COMPLACENT AMERICANS FACING THREATS TO 
THEIR Way or Lire From COMMUNISM, OWN 
APATHY 


A visit to Moscow, the inner sanctum of 
world communism, can be a disturbing ex- 
perience. You observe a different way of life. 
You gain impressions, some anticipated and 
others totally unexpected, and you are aware 
that your are making impressions on others 
as you move about. When you are alone, you 
ponder the things you’ve seen. You wonder 
how it all happened, and you find yourself 
thinking about the future of the world. 
Then, you are impatiently anxious to get 
home to shout aloud to everyone who will 
listen: “Be for America! Stand up for your 
church! Take time to realize that freedom 
and justice cannot be ‘divided, but can be 
removed!” 

I expected to find a mites subjugated peo- 
ple in Russia. Instead I discovered the in- 
habitants of Leningrad and Moscow to be 
innately patriotic and extremely proud of 
their country and its accomplishments. De- 
spite the lowest standard of living of all the 
countries I visited, the people seemed to be 
thriving on promises of what the next 7- 
year plan will provide. A deeper look made 
it clear, however, that living conditions have 
markedly improved in the recent postwar 
years, and housing is being constructed at an 
almost frantic pace. 

The English-speaking students with whom 
I talked were generally friendly and intensely 
curious about America. At times, their 
suspicions of things American were too ob- 
vious to hide. Most of them believed that 
conditions in Russia were far superior to our 
living standard. A few confided that Ameri- 
cans have more material possessions than 
Russians, but they were quick to add that 
soon the Soviet Union will far ae us in 
consumer goods as well as ae 

Because of the most 
of our contacts were with iaguaie! With 
a change of clothes, they might have appeared 
to be Americans, but there were differences. 
These young men with such inquiring minds 
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were atheists. They look upon religion as 
superstition, and they haven’t heard about 
Jesus Christ. Bethlehem and Calvary are 
meaningless words to them, but they can tell 
you much about Lenin and the revolution. 

Frankly, I did not believe that religion 
could be ruthlessly stamped out. I bolstered 
my argument with the knowledge that primi- 
tive man, from the dawn of recorded his- 
tory, had to turn to a higher power. Whether 
it was the sun, the moon, a waterfall, or 
the mountaintop, he nevertheless worshiped 
a gfeater being. I have no such illusions 
now. 

Religion can be obliterated. It has been 
wiped out in Russia, largely speaking, even 
though a few churches remain, for what I 
believe to be propaganda reasons. The 
church is being erased in Czechoslovakia and 
in East Germany by relentless Communist 
pressure. How can it be done, you ask. The 
answer is crystal clear. The constant din of 
propaganda develops opinions. The truth 
can become false, and wrong can become 
right. When personal liberty ceases to exist, 
man becomes a pliable creature. Then sub- 
stitution becomes the order of the day. Into 
the void, left by the departure of religion, 
comes the state, and the newly molded being 
dutifully strives to be worthy of his place 
in the new religious order. 

To the students, Americans are pleasant, 
money-grabbing decadent people. They 
firmly believe that our star is setting as a 
great power, because the superior system of 
communism cannot be denied, and the world 
will soon be Communist. They inquire about 
our social problems, the apathy of the peo- 
ple, and our public debt. They wonder why 
we do not throw out this “outdated” Amer- 
ican system and embrace “the social order 
that is destined for the world.” War, they 
say, is out of the question. They believe the 
United States would not dare launch a war, 
and they tell you that communism does not 
need a war to accomplish its aims of world 
domination. 

I tried to dismiss these impressions. These 
were minds blinded by governmental control 
and thwarted by guileful propaganda. But, 
some of the statements they made, and some 
of the expressions made by officials we met, 
caused me to be Concerned. 

I believe we Americans do face a major 
threat to our way of life. Russia is making 
enormous economic progress, and, our posi- 
tion as a leader in world trade is under con- 
stant attack. I think our Government needs 
to establish a Department of Foreign Trade 
with a Cabinet-level secretary to meet this 
attack. I believe that continuing inflation 
can lead to socialism and socialism can lead 
to communism. In short, I believe we can 
lose our American heritage through public 
apathy. The astounding progress of the So- 
viet Union was not built on “a something 
for nothing” policy. If any people have 
known personal sacrifice, the Russians have, 
and there’s nothing oldfashioned about pa- 
triotism in that strange land. 

I think we’ve got to be far more con- 
cerned about the importance of religion in 
our daily lives. We've got to be concerned 
about our fellow man; and not ourselves 
alone, We must keep alive our Christian 
ideals and American traditions by active 
support and constant vigilance. I remember 
the sad statement of a gentle professor. He 
‘was the only man who talked with me free- 
ly behind the Curtain. “Unfortunately,” 


he said, “our people were not too interested in 
the church. It wasn’t so important to go, 
and we didn’t attend very often. Now, it’s 
gone, and it’s too late. All the children are 
atheists.” It couldn't happen in America, 
I said. We are a church-affiliated nation. 
And, as we talked on, I realized that it could 
happen. Slightly over 50 percent of us be- 
long to a church, and approximately 33 per- 
cent of the members attend worship services 
regularly. That means that about i5 per- 
cent of all Americans worship God regularly. 
Could that small number save the church 
against the engulfing tide of atheism? 

If our system of freedom is to be preserved, 
surely we as individual citizens must be more 
concerned about the status of this country 
and how the affairs of this beloved Nation 
are conducted. It seems to me that we must 
awaken and recognize that our increasing 
public debt, inflation, the activities of pres- 
sure groups and Government spending are 
matters of personal interest to us. Propa- 
ganda has changed the American image in 
much of the world. But deep inside us all 
we know that our way is the only way. If 
we believe that, it will take more than a 
nod of agreemént to keep it. 

A few days ago, while relating some of my 
impressions of the Soviet Union, a friend 
handed me acard. Written on it was an ex- 
cerpt from an inspiring address entitled 
“The Price of Freedom Is Courage,” given 
by H. W. Prentis, the president of Armstrong 
Cork Co. He said: 

“The history of all great nations in the 
experiment of self-government ultimately 
generates release of initiative and enterprise 
made possible by self-government, ultimately 
generates disintegrating forces from within; 
for again and again, after freedom brings 
opportunity and some degree of plenty, the 
competent become selfish, luxury loving, and 
complacent; the incompetent and the unfor- 
tunate become envious and covetous. And 
all three groups turn aside from the hard 
road of freedom to worship the golden calf 
of economic security. The historical cycle 
seems to be from bondage to spiritual faith, 
from spiritual faith to courage, from courage 
to freedom, from freedom to abundance to 
selfishness, from selfishness to apathy, from 
apathy to dependency, and from dependency 
back to bondage again.” 

Perhaps we are at the apathy stage at this 
moment. If we are, a revitalized interest in 
America by all of us can change the course 
of events. 





Caution, “Pol” at Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to introduce an editorial from one 
of New York’s major newspapers. News- 
day, published daily on Long Island, en- 
joys a vast circulation in my district; 
hardly a reactionary publication. In fact 
its past record shows that it leans to a 
liberal, progressive stand. Here is proof 
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of the clear-thinking liberal on the labor 
problem. Here is the progressive in de- 
fense of real reform within the labor 
movement—for the Griffin-Landrum bilL 
The article follows: 

Caution, “Po.” aT Work 


Speaker Sam Raysurn, who finds himself 
juggling a handful of hot potatoes, would 
like to counsel sweet reasonableness in the 
regulation of unions. Persuasive politician 
(“pol” for short) though he is, we doubt his 
radio broadcast Monday will convince many 
Americans that there is anything wrong with 
outlawing crookedness and blackmail among 
the powerful minority of dishonest labor 
organizations. RAYBURN opposes as too re- 
strictive the bipartisan Landrum-Griffin bill, 
now pending before Congress and powerfully 
supported by President Eisenhower. He 
favors the far too mild Elliott bill. 

On this one, we’re with the President. 
The Landrum-Griffin bill, out of the assort- 
ment before Congress, is the only one with 
teeth in it—teeth, by the way, that will not 
bite any honest union. It outlaws the ini- 
quitous secondary boycott, holds union offi- 
cials to a strict accounting of funds; in fact, 
does nothing any honest union should op- 
pose. 

We had, in this country during the 1880's- 
1890's, the robber barons of business, who 
cynically manipulated politicians and stole 
the country blind of natural resources while 
sweating the workers. The unions devel- 
oped in reaction to this trend. But now some 
of them have become just as cynical, just 
as thieving, and just as powerful. The bal- 
ance between capital and labor must be 
maintained. If industry can be regulated, 
so can unions. 

Our advice, again, is to write or wire your 
Congressman and/or U.S. Senator and urge 
that the Landrum-Griffin bill be passed. 





Why Not Let the Light Shine on Laos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BURKE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the continuing efforts of the Con- 
gress to safeguard the right of the people 
to know how their money is being spent, 
the adamant refusal of the President to 
allow an accounting td be had of foreign 
aid funds is a shocking abuse of Execu- 
tive privilege. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include two excellent 
editorials on that subject: 

[From the Louisville Courier-Journal, 

Aug. 8, 1959] 
Svucu INCONSISTENCY CALLS ror A TEST IN THE 





President Eisenhower’s demonstrated pas- 
sion for secrecy in the conduct of Govern- 


piesa of Executive privilege and not the justi- 
fable one of national security is sufficient to 
keep the people from knowing how the 
people’s business is being conducted. 

The issue has arisen repeatedly. What 
brings it to a head now is press disclosures 
of supposed mismanagement of the foreign- 

im Vietnam and Laos. Congresa 
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backed up by the White House plea of 
Executive privilege. 

What makes this all the more astonishing 
is that President Eisenhower said only last 
year that “a society of free men must 
be kept fully informed—liberty can flourish 
only in the climate of truth.” How he can 
reconcile such eloquence with the contention 
that Congress should not be allowed access to 
information on how its appropriations for 
foreign aid—or anything else—are being 
handled is beyond us. 


AN INCREDIBLE STIPULATION 


Its incomprehensibility is intensified by 
what happened when the President last week 
signed the new foreign-aid authorization bill. 
This measure contained three amendments 
which, in sum, would require the ICA to fur- 
nish Congress or the General Accounting 
Office information they request in connec- 
tion with the aid program, with the specific 
exception of whatever the executive depart- 
ment saw fit to label as “secret” because of 
national security considerations. 

The President signed the bill with the al- 
most incredible stipulation that he would not 
be bound by the antisecrecy amendments be- 
cause he regarded them as unconstitutional— 
&@ point, beyond all question, that it is up to 
the Supreme Court to determine. 

The authorization bill is one thing, the 
actual appropriations bill another. The 
House this week, in the appropriations bill, 
strengthened the original antisecrecy re- 
quirement with a proviso that none of the 
nonmilitary funds being appropriated may 
be used if a request for information from 
Congress or the GAO is ignored by the foreign 
aid agency for more than 20 days. 


The President hopes that the Senate will- 


eliminate all of these antisecrecy provisions. 
We believe it should follow the lead of the 
House, and that both bodies of the Congress 
should enact additional legislation, such as 
empowering the GAO to take court action 
against noncomplying officials, to insure that 
this whole question of the use of executive 
privilege to withhold nonsecurity informa- 
tion will get a definitive review in the courts. 


DISMAL TRUTH SUPPRESSED 


A House Government Operations Subcom- 
mittee, after investigation, found our foreign 
aid program in Laos “studded with waste, 

ment, and, in some instances, cor- 
ruption.” It sought the Government’s own 
accounting and the full story behind this 
dismal picture. The information is essential 
to the writing of sensible legislation—not 
only in this instance, of course, but in mrany 
another. But the Government refuses to 
disclose the facts, pleading executive privi- 


lege. 

The public surely must agree with Subcom- 
mittee Chairman Porter Harpy, Jr., of Vir- 
ginia, that “concealment of deficiencies can 
hardly be construed as being in the public 
interest * * * this denial of information 
also enables the executive branch to avoid 
public criticism and censure.” 


[From the Louisville Times, Aug. 10, 1959] 
Wuy Nor Ler THe Licut Sumvz on Laos? 


President Eisenhower has grown increas- 
ingly touchy over what he considers efforts 
to encroach on the “constitutional duty and 
power of the Executive.” On most such oc- 
casions we have felt he was right—as, for 
example, his consistent opposition to the 
campaign of former Senator John Bricker to 
limit the President's treaty making powers by 
constitutional amendment. 

We feel the President is on less solid 
ground, however, when he approves with- 
holding information about foreign aid from 
the Congress he expects to appropriate for 
foreign aid. 

The case in point concerns the adminis- 
tration of US. aid in the 
This southeast Asian nation of 2 million, 
smaller than Illinois plus Indiana, emerged 
independent in 1954 after the Indochina war. 
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It has been under constant pressure from 
Communist China and North Vietnam, which 
border it for 600 miles. 

The State Department has taken the posi- 
tion that aid to Laos has been a striking suc- 
cess, the proof being that it has not suc- 
cumbed to communism. Since 1958, how- 
ever, there have been continuous rumblings, 
first touched off by the General Accounting 
Office, that foreign aid to Laos has been a 
colossal scandal. 

AN ARMY OF 25,000 


Since 1955 U.S. ald has amounted to a 
quarter billion dollars. Part of it was used 
to build up a 25,000-man army. A House 
Government Operations Subcommittee has 
contended that “significant military opin- 
ion” favored a 12,000- to 15,000-man force, 
but that the late Secretary of State Dulles 
insisted on the 25,000 figure despite con- 
trary recommendations of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Reports of bribery by a U.S.-construction 
company operating in Laos have been heard 
by the subcommittee, together with reports 
of personnel shuffled to avoid public dis- 
closure of what was going on. 

The subcommittee’s chairman, Representa- 
tive Porter Harpy, Jr., a Virginia Democrat, 
does not like to see tax money wasted. Dur- 
ing the last Truman administration he raked 
the Defense Department over the coals for 
what he considered outrageous waste in pur- 
chase of materiel. It is not, with him, a 
matter of party; simply one of waste. 

He has tried without success to elicit from 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion an accounting of aid administration in 
Laos. Partly on this account Congress wrote 
provisions into the foreign aid authorization 
bill this year aimed at forcing the adminis- 
tration to comply with congressional requests 
for information. 

President Eisenhower signed the bill, at 
the same time sharply criticizing the anti- 
secrecy provision. On the same day, July 24, 
Representative Harpy renewed his request 
for information on aid to Laos and Vietnam. 
This week he received from James W. Riddle- 
berger, director of ICA, a letter to the effect 
that release of the information would not 
be in the public interest. 


CONGRESS SHOULD KNOW 


We can fully appreciate that the public 
interest is overriding on secrecy concerning 
the Central Intelligence Agency and perhaps 
some phases of missilecraft. The only pos- 
sible interpretation of secrecy on aid to 
Laos is to assume that it has been so mis- 
handled that disclosure would tend to dis- 
credit the whole foreign aid program. 

From our viewpoint, the fierce effort to 
conc what has happened in Laos is a 
grea’ indictment than simple confession 
could possibly be. We have felt and still 
feel that U.S. foreign aid has been of ines- 
timable value in containing Communist im- 
perialism. If it was a mess in Laos, that 
nation is still free, and should not be used 
anyway as an example to damn the whole 
program. 

At the same time, Congress appropriates 
the money of U.S. taxpayers to_be used for 
foreign aid, and has a right to know for 
what the money is spent. 





Panama Canal Control Plotted by Reds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rgecorp, I 
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include the following well-prepared and 
well-written article by Mr. Donald R. 
Larrabee, which appeared in the Sun- 
day Standard-Times of New Bedford, 
Mass., on July 19, 1959, on the vitally 
important subject of the relations be- 
tween the United States and the Repub- 
lic of Panama and specifically concern- 
ing the Panama Canal. Mr. Larrabee 
is to be congratulated for his fine article: 
PANAMA CANAL CONTROL PLOTTED BY REDS 
(By Donald R. Larrabee) 

WasHINGTON, July 18.—Seething unrest in 
the Caribbean, promoted if not provoked by 
international communism, poses a major 
threat to U.S. control of the strategically 
and commercially vital Panama Canal. 

“The Caribbean is today a powderkeg,” 
Panama’s Ambassador to the United States, 
Ricardo Arias, told the New Bedford Stand- 
ard-Times, 

“A prime objective of the internationally 

Communist movement is wresting 
control of the Panama Canal from the United 
States,” said Representative Danieu J. FLoop, 
Democrat, Pennsylvania, 


CRISIS GROWING 


The Caribbean crisis has been growing 
rapidly since Fidel Castro overthrew the Ba- 
tista regime in Cuba January 1. Since then 
there have been threats and unsuccessful 
invasion attempts against the Dominican 
Republic, Nicaragua, and Panama, Haiti is 
threatened by a squeeze play between Cuba 
and the Dominican Republic. And rumors 
persist of counterinvasions aimed at Cuba. 

In an exclusive interview, the Pandmanian 
Ambassador made no attempt to minimize 
the potential seriousness of the Communist 
movement in America’s backyard. Insofar 
as Panama is concerned, he said, there was 
nothing funny about the attempted invasion 
by 600 well-armed Cubans in April, even 
though it was dismissed in some quarters as 
@ comic venture. 

Panama’s President Ernesto de la Guardia, 
Jr., has said militant Communist Reds led 
the attack and their ambition, he declared, 
is to take over the Panama Canal. 

Congressman FLoop, who has been preach- 
ing the “Panama danger zone” theme since 
the Suez Canal crisis in 1956, says there is 
overwhelming evidence to support these 
statements. 

But what disturbs the Pennsylvania Con- 
gressman, a seven-term House veteran and 
long-time student of Latin American affairs, 
even more is the way certain Panamanian 
politicians and extreme nationalists—wit- 
tingly or unwittingly—are playing into the 
hands of the Communists by their demands 
for sovereignty in the 10-mile-wide Canal 
Zone. 

International communism, FLoop says, 
opened its agitation campaign aimed at 
wresting control of the zone from the United 
States following the Suez crisis in 1956. 


NOT SATISFIED 


It is a historical fact that Panama has 
never been completely satisfied with the basic 
treaty of 1903 under which the United States 
was granted permanent use, occupation, and 
control of the Canal Zone. 

Panama got its independence, in the proc- 
ess, but it. has claimed unfair treatment ever 
since, and according to Fioop, these claims 
have led to a progressive deterioration and 
piecemeal liquidation of U.S. rights in the 
zone. 

The frictions are not new—but P-~ama’s 
assertion of its rights has become p.ugres- 
sively more blatant since Suez. The last 


straw, according to FLoop, was 
the passage of a law by the Panamanian Na- 
tional to extend the 


Republic's 
nationally recognized 3-mile limit to a 12- 
mile limit. 


The effect of this action was to proclaim 
sovereignty over a stretch of ocean that en- 
ables Panama to control access to the canal. 
Panama hasn’t yet asserted its alleged con- 
trol by any overt step, but what move could 
fit better into the pattern of communism 
than to see a gradual undermining of U.S. 
control and eventual maritime separation of 
the two coasts of the United States now 
linked by the great waterway? 

LONE VOICE 


Congressman FiLoop has been almost a lone 
voice in Congress in warning about the dan- 
gers of the sovereignty law. His speeches 
on the House floor since January 9 have 
roused the Panamanian National Assembly 
to the point where he was denounced as that 
country’s public enemy No. 1. 

The State Department, if not his colleagues 
in Congress, shared his alarm over the enact- 
ment, sent a note to the Government of 
Panama expressing the hope that the action 
would be reconsidered. The National Assem- 
bly lost no time in rejecting this request. 

The validity of the law has not been con- 
ceded by the United States, Britain, or 
France. But Soviet Russia was quick to en- 
dorse it. Congressman FLoop’s fears have 
not been justified, as yet. He indicates satis- 
faction that the government of President de 
la Guardia is not likely to enforce its sov- 
ereignty to the waters in question. 

“But,” adds Fioop, “we don’t know what 
we will get tomorrow.” 

AIMS DISCLOSED 


Perhaps the Congressman’s fears are more 
understandable in the light of some of the 
debate preceding adoption of the law. Here 
spilled over the innermost long-range aims 
of certain political leaders. One candidate 
for President in the elections to be held next 
May, Deputy Aqualino Boyd, demanded that 
Panama receive half of the gross revenues 
of the canal. Boyd asserted that the 
canal is now surrounded by 9 miles 
of exclusively Panamanian waters in which 
Panama can exercise definite acts of sov- 
ereignty. 

From remarks made during that debate, 
there seems little doubt that the new law 
could be used to require the display of the 
Panamanian flag on vessels entering these 
waters. Panama could exercise vigilance 
over shipping to maintain internal security, 
could regulate fishing activities, try persons 
for offenses committed on board ships in 
Panamanian waters, require foreign war ves- 
sels to comply with her navigation rules, 
enforce customs, fiscal, and sanitation regu- 
lations, 

PERPETUAL USE 


Says Congressman F.Loop, “Should candi- 
date Boyd’s insistence on 50 percent of the 
gross annual canal revenues for Panama 
(which would approximate $43 million as 
compared tq $3,800,000 for present net reve- 
nues) ever prevail, the resulting deficit of 
approximately $40 million would have to be 
borne by the over-burdened American tax- 
payer or world shipping, with possible liqui- 
dation of the entire canal enterprise.” 

Foon predicts the cry “The Canal Is Ours” 
will be a popular campaign theme next May. 
Radical leaders, he says, “seem willing for 
their own pulitical advantage to bring their 
country to the brink of disaster.” 

COULD BE ISSUE 

Ambassador Arias, interviewed at the Em- 
bassy for nearly 2 hours, said emphatically 
that his Government does not want to take 
control of the canal from the United States. 
He conceded, however, that this could be- 
come a hot issue in the election campaigns, 
Arias, incidentally, may himself be a candi- 
date for president. 

“There is,” he said, “no seed that will 
flourish so fast as one which has to do with 
nationalism. There is a feeling in Panama 
now that something must be done to 
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straighten out our position with the United 
States. Panama feels it does not get all 
the benefits it should be getting from the 
canal.” 

The Ambassador readily acknowledges that 
the United States possesses the “use, occupa- 
tion, and control” of the Canal Zone, but 
this is by no means the same as having do- 
main or sovereignty. ‘The official Govern- 
ment position is that Panama still enjoys its 
sovereign rights; she has merely granted to 
the United States the exercise of certain 
of these rights for canal purposes. 

If the Ambassador was asked, the Govern- 
ment of Panama is not trying to exert con- 
trol over the canal, what then is the pur- 
pose of the law extending her sovereignty 
over coastal waters to 12 miles? And what 
about the charge that the agitation over 
the canal was inspired by the Suez crisis? 


PROBLEMS EXISTED 


“When Suez started,” he replied, “Panama 
didn't stir up the canal issue. The news- 
papers began getting interested and started 
making their own interpretations. The 
Suez incident put the Panama Canal in 
the spotlight, but our problems with the 
United States existed long before Mr. Nasser 
was born.” 

As for the 12-mile law, the Ambassador 
said his government acted because it didn't 
want to be caught with the status quo when 
its representatives sit down with those of 
other maritime nations at international con- 
ferences to consider the width of territorial 
seas. 

But, beyond this, the Ambassador said 
Congressman FLoop should take a closer look 
at the law passed by the National Assembly. 
An examination, he said, will show that it 
must be implemented by the Executive in 
accordance with the Constitution and pursu- 
ant to any agreements arrived at in inter- 
national conferences. 

Congressman Fioop has a deeper concern, 
however. He says the “attempted surround- 
ing” of the canal is not only a violation of 
international law but a clear transgression of 
existing treaties. The United States, he ad- 
mits, has over a long period of time failed 
to meet its treaty obligations in the manage-~- 
ment of the waterway. These obligations, 
obviously, are still further challenged by the 
sovereignty law. ° 

A reading of history shows, indeed, that 
over the last 50 years, Americans have peri- 
odically made concessions and agreed to 
revisions in our treaty relations in hopes 
of reducing friction over the Panama Canal. 
Somehow or other, these decisions to sur- 
render basic treaty rights have only given 
birth to more agitation for a greater Pana- 
manian role in canal affairs. 

The central issue in the current canal 
situation—that of titular sovereignty—is 
not a new development. It is bound up in 
treaties going back to 1901. The frictions 
appear to have their genesis in these docu- 
ments. 

The United States took on the job of build- 
ing the canal after the French had tried and 
failed. President Theodore Rooselvet in 1902 
favored a route through Panama, although 
there was substantial U.S, sentiment for a 
canal through Nicaragua. A year before, 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty between Britain 
and the United States gave up British rights 
to build and control an Isthmian Canal 
across Central America and recognized the 
exclusive right of the United States to do so. 

In this responsibility, the United 
States adopted the main points of the con- 
vention of Constantinople of 1888 relative to 
free navigation for vessels of all flags through 
the Suez Canal. 

The next important step was the Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903 between Pan- 
ama and the United States which, for the 
purposes of brevity, was the docurnent which 
guaranteed the independence of the new Re- 
public of Panama from Colombia which 
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governed it as a province. A treaty had 
already been in the works with Colombia 
but it was rejected by that Government and, 
in the events that swiftly followed, Pana- 
manian revolutionaries accepted a treaty 
much more favorable to the United States 
than the proposed Colombian treaty. 

On Panama’s part, the Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
Treaty granted to the United States the per- 
petual use, occupation, and control of the 
Canal Zone for the construction, mainte- 
nance, operation, sanitation, and protection 
of the Panama Canal as if the United States 
were the sovereign of the territory. 

Panamanian leaders, including the cur- 
rent Ambassador to Washington, claim 
today—56 years later—that this language 
clearly does not give the United States sov- 
ereign rights in all matters, only those di- 
rectly related to operation of the canal. 

Ambassador Arias says the 1903 treaty was 
poorly written and signed somewhat hur- 
riedly for the Panamanians by a French en- 
gineer, Phillippe Bunau-Varilla, who had 
been deeply involved in the defunct French 
canal project. Panama, he says, didn’t get 
the kind of deal that had been suggested 
in the treaty with Colombia which, fore- 
mostly, gave that nation sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone. 

Within months after the treaty signing, 
Panama began protesting the absolute sov- 
ereignty status of the United States. Con- 
gressman FLoop says this is nonsense. The 
treaty, he maintains, clearly authorized per- 
petual control of the Canal Zone by the 
United States for the primary objectives of 
constructing the Panama Canal and for its 
permanent maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion, and protection. 

LAND GRANTED 


Ambassador Arias insists Panama merely 
granted land to the United States for cer- 
tain specific canal purposes. He sites the 
words “as if it were the sovereign” and con- 
cludes that they mean the United States 
really is not the sovereign. In no part of the 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty, the Ambassador 
claims, is it ever stated that Panama cedes 
to the United States either domination over 
or sovereignty of the Canal Zone. 

The same basic question has been argued 
for 55 years. But, without being resolved, 
the notion that Panama had been cheated 
seems to be at the base of the numerous 
minor crises that have arisen in connection 
with the canal ever since, 

In order to reduce friction, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt gave up certain treaty 
rights in Panama outside the Canal Zone 
and, in another effort to improve our rela- 
tions, a revised treaty in 1955 attempted to 
straighten out certain economic problems re- 
lating to trade and wages and working con- 
ditions of Panamanians employed in the 
Canal Zone. 

Still, as of today, Ambassador Arias says 
his country does not feel it is receiving 
all the benefits it should be getting from 
the canal. The 1936 treaty supposedly had 
satisfied certain salary classification problems 
between American and Panamanian em- 
Ployees. The 1955 treaty, the Ambassador 
says, Was aimed at establishing a principle 
of “equal pay for equal work,” but differing 
United States and “local” rates still are in 
force. 

At the present time, President de la 
Guardia and President Eisenhower are ex- 
changing notes on the subject. Panama 
claims its citizéms working for the Canal 
Company are not getting wages and working 
conditions equal to American employees, 
An issue such as this is a source of much 
hard feeling, the Ambassador says. 

Another point of friction has to do with 
treaty provisions affecting items imported 
into the Canai Zone.. The treaty says, ac- 
cording to the Ambassador, that imported 
items must be procured from the United 
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States or from Panama “unless it is not fea- 
sible to do so.” This latter loophole has 
opened the way for widespread duty-free 
entry of a wide variety of goods into the 
zone which Panama feels it should supply 
and from which it could derive great eco- 
nomic benefit. 

The Ambassador says the United States has 
set a high goal, in terms of living standards, 
in the Canal Zone. He would, he said, much 
prefer to see a correction of the employees’ 
salary problem than a boost in the annual 
direct payment of $1,900,000 the United States 
makes to Panama. 

WILL BE SOLVED 


“I believe,” the Ambassador said, “that 
the wage scale and import problems will be 
solved eventually. The United States must 
accept them, because we are right. The 
United States cannot afford to discriminate. 
The trouble is, the Panamanian people won’t 
appreciate it when it finally comes because 
they will think it was forced on the United 
States and wasn’t born of genuine generosity 
or any real understanding.” 

Ambassador Arias is especially irritated by 
a resolution introduced by Congressman 
FLoop which has as its purpose the reaffirma- 
ticn of the “complete and exclusive sov- 
ereignty” of the United States over the Canal 
Zone and the canal. He said the agitations 
of extreme nationalists for a greater voice in 
the Canal Zone won’t be solved “by dishing 
out information or by offering a resolu- 
tion * * * it offers no solution.” 

The Congressman, on the other hand, says 
he is the best friend that Panama has in 
North America and is looking out for their 
best interests in a situation where interna- 
tional communism is ready to exploit every 
difference with the United States. 

“My concern is that the Communists are 
going to take advantage of this situation.” 
Fioop told this reporter. ‘‘There is no doubt 
whatsoever that the canal is a rallying point 
for any nacionatistas. Even those who are 
not Communists will take whatever lies at 
hand for purposes of revolution. The Com- 
munists go wherever the fighting is to in- 
sure turmoil and disorder. 

“I know of the fantastic population poten- 
tial in Latin America. It is an extremely 
important facet of the problem, it is inter- 
married with the economic problem which 
is chaotic. 

“What I am afraid of,” continued Froop, 
“is that our State Department, in its concern 
for Asia, Africa, and Western Europe, is going 
to win those battles and lose the war in our 
own backyard. Our best minds and men are 
at Geneva and who the devil cares about the 
Amazon when there is the Rhine at issue.” 

One of the preventive measures currently 
being proposed to deal with the Caribbean 
crisis is the formation of an inter-American 
volunteer police force under the Organiza- 
tion of American States. The purpose of 
such a group would be. to deter or counter 
any use of force against any Latin American 
country. 

HAZARDS CITED 

Congressman Fioop calls the proposal “un- 
realistic” and says it is charged with “serious 
diplomatic hazards.” 

Ambassador Arias comments: “There 
might be something to it, although I think 
it would be wise to give the matter more 
thought. The OAS has been efficient and 
able to handle some situations. But, things 
could reach a point that the moral force of 
OAS might not be enough.” 

Internationalization of the Panama Canal 
under the of American States 
or the United Nations has also been seriously 
suggested. Former President Truman, for 
one, said as recently as last November that 
the canal ought to be internationally con- 
trolled “and there wouldn't be any trouble” 

over it. When he first suggested the interna- 
tonalization of the Panama Canal and other 
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waterways in world commerce at the Pots- 
dam Conference in 1945, it was flatly re- 
jected by Joseph Stalin. 

Today, Congressman Fxioop points out, 
communism strictly favors this. Ambas- 
sador Arias, recalling the Truman incident, 
would have no part of the idea. And, he 
says he thinks the immense majority of the 
Panamanian people would oppose it. 





Testimony of Dr. Willford I. King, New 
York University, Presented to the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following testimony of 
Dr. Willford I. King, economics professor 
emeritus, New York University, which 
was presented to the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Education on April 8, 1959, and 
which concerned proposed legislation 
providing for Federal aid to education. 
I felt that Dr. King’s observations re- 
garding the needs of our educational 
system and his comments concerning the 
desirability of extending Federal aid to 
education would be of interest to the 
Members of this body: 


TESTIMONY OF WrituiForD I. KING, PH. D., 
LL.D., EcoNoMiIcs PROFESSOR EMERITUS 
New YoOrK UNIVERSITY, PRESENTED TO THE 
SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION ON 
Apri 8, 1959 
SCHOOL EXPERIENCE OF WILLFORD I. KING 


1886-87: Attended country school in west- 
ern Iowa. 

1888-95: Attended country school in west- 
ern Nebraska. ° 

1897-99: Student at Wallace’s Preparatory 
School in Lincoln, Nebr. 

1900-05: Student at the University of 
Nebraska. 

1904-05: Laboratory instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

1905-09: High school teacher. Taught in 
four schools in Nebraska, Iowa, and North 
Dakota. 

1909-13: Graduate student in economics 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

1910-17: Economics instructor and, later, 
assistant professor at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

1926-45: Professor in charge of statistics 
in the school of commerce and the graduate 
school of business administration at New 
York University. 

1945-47: Professor of economics, New York 
University. 

1955 to date: Member of the board of di- 
rectors, American Education Association. 


COMMENTS ON PROPOSED LEGISLATION PROVIDING 
FOR FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 
Having spent the major part of my adult 


life in teaching, is it surprising that I am 
strongly in favor of sound measures intended 


to improve the quality of education in the. 


United States? It is my view that every child 
and youth should have the chance to obtain 
education to the extent necessary to enable 
him or her to make good use of the talents 
with which he or she is endowed. 

As doubtless every member of this com- 
mittee is well aware, nearly all advocates of 
sound education who have, in recent years, 
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looked into the situation prevailing in this 
connection in the United States, have been 
shocked by the great deterioration in the 
quality of education which has been instilled 
into our youth by our existing school system. 
For example, in some areas, it has been found 
that a large proportion of high school grad- 
uates are lacking in the ability to read, spell, 
or write even reasonably good English, or to 
solve very elementary problems in arithmetic. 
The situation in this respect is, in fact, so 
bad that some colleges have actually-in- 
stalled, for their beginning students, reme- 
dial reading courses. When, in the first dec- 
ade of the present century, I was teaching 
science in various high schools in the Middle 
West, I never heard of any such situation 
existing. Most of the pupils entering the 
ninth grade could read, write, and spell fairly 
well, and were familiar with the basic prin- 
ciples of arithmetic. None of the graduates 
of any of the four high schools with which I 
was connected were lacking in any of these 
respects. No one so lacking would have 
been considered for graduation. 

Present proposed Federal legislation is de- 
signed to help finance the building of addi- 
tional schoolrooms so as to lessen overcrowd- 
ing, and to increase the pay of schoolteachers 
in order to help make positions in this fleld 
as financially rewarding as are jobs in other 
lines available to potential teachers. Will 
legislation along this line help to remedy the 
sad situation now existing in the educational 
field? Are overcrowding in the schools and 
poor pay for teachers the prime factors re- 
sponsible for *he deterioration in the quality 
of education which has occurred? I believe 
that your committee will need to consider 
each of these points carefully. May I have 
the privilege of pointing out a few of the 
facts in connection with each? 

What is the basic reason giving rise to 
the shortage of schoolroom space? Let us 
first take up the case of the elementary 
schools. 

As most of you will probably remember, 
in years not so long past, the typical elemen- 
tary school teacher handled a class of 40 
pupils without undue difficulty. Now, it is 
assumed that class sizes should be kept down 
to 20. Evidently, this change calls for doub- 
ling the number of classrooms. What has 
brought about this demand for réducing the 
sizes of classes? 

The answer is that adoption of the system 
of promotion on the basis of age, rather than 
accomplishment—virtually abolition of the 
grade system—has necessitated the change. 
Formerly, all the pupils in a teacher’s class 
were roughly equal in their educational un- 
derstanding, and could be handled on that 
basis. Now each grade teacher tends to have 
in her class a hodgepodge of pupils, a large 
proportion of whom have not mastered the 
work in previous grades. Many of them, 
having found that study is not necessary to 
obtain advancement, take no interest in 
their work. The result is that the teather 
finds more difficulty in trying to educate 20 
pupils than she did formerly in actually edu- 
cating 40 pupils. Furthermore, at present, 
those not interested in their school work, 
and having plenty of energy, get into mis- 
chief. Here we have the prime source of the 
great growth in juvenile delinquency which 
has occurred in recent years. 

In the high schools, overcrowding is ac- 
counted for primarily by the fact that re- 
strictions on entrance have been lowered to 
conform with the idea of universal promo- 
tion. The important fact that different in- 
dividuals have different capacities has been 
overlooked or forgotten. Instead of recog- 
nizing the fundamental truth that a large 
proportion of children are entirely unfitted 
for academic work, that they could serve the 
social weal far better by engaging, at an early 
date, in some trade, than by wasting their 
time on studies in which they are not in- 
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terested, and that being a good carpenter 
or plumber or automobile repairman or store 
clerk, is more honorable and more useful 
than being a third-rate member of some sup- 
posediy more learned profession, it has be- 
come the fashion to hold that everyone 
should go through high school and college. 

My first personal experience with this new 
way of looking at things occurred when, af- 
ter my formal retirement from New York 
University where I had been teaching sta- 
tistics to high-quality students, I was called 
upon, during World War II, to teach some 
classes in elementary economics. When I 
was on the University of Wisconsin faculty, 
I had taught many such classes, and felt that 
I was quite familiar with things in that line. 
I had always found the students much inter- 
ested in this field. 

What a change I now discovered. Most 
of those registering in my elementary eco- 
nomics courses at New York University 
showed not the slightest interest in learn- 
ing economics. They were going to college 
for the sake of prestige, and all they wanted 
was 4 points credit—not training in eco- 
nomics. Unfortunately, from their point of 
view, @ very large proportion did not re- 
ceive the 4 points credit. 

Clearly, from the standpoint of the social 


_ weal, the proper thing to do is to weed out 


of our high schools all those pupils not suited 
for the work, and to give those that so de- 
sire brief training in trade schools. Were 
this done, there would be no lack of space 
in high schools to accommodate the pupils. 

The next point to be considered is whether 
underpay is a primary cause of the present 
shortage of trained teachers. In my opinion, 
while it undoubtedly has some influence, 
other forces are still more potent in bringing 
about the teacher shortage. What are some 
of these? 

Perhaps the preponderant force is the fact 
that stripping the teacher of the power to 
punish, and universal promotion, by break- 
ing down discipline and generating misbe- 
havior and juvenile delinquency, has, as a 
teacher of our acquaintance puts it, “made 
teaching a nightmare.” She said that she 
formerly thoroughly enjoyed teaching her 
classes in the New York City school, but now 
she is waiting most impatiently for the date 
of her retirement. One of the reporters for 
the New York World-Telegram recently pub- 
licized well the troubles of teachers in some 
of New York City’s difficult schools when he 
took a temporary job in one as a teacher, and 
wrote up his experiences in the newspaper 
mentioned. 

A second highly important cause of 
teacher scarcity has been the evergrowing 
requirements that prospective teachers must 
graduate from schools of education in order 
to secure certificates to teach. Obviously, 
taking such courses calls for the expenditure 
of very considerable sums of money. Fur- 
thermore, the best evidence seems to indicate 
that courses in pedagogy and educational 
psychology rarely aid their students mate- 
rially in learning how to teach classes well. 
I still remember my experience in such 
courses when I was a student at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska more than a half a cen- 
tury ago. Even then, I was required to take 
@ course in educational psychology in order 
to ke permitted to teach in a high school. 
My chum and I commonly referred to the 
time spent in that class as our rest hour, for 
there was s0 little content that the professor 
was compelled to put in nearly all the time 
in repetition. It was the only course in the 
university that we felt not eminently worth- 
while. I never discovered that it helped me 
one iota in teaching. 

Hearsay evidence leads me to believe that 
most courses in schools of education now 
are even worse than the one that I took 
so many years ago, for not only do they 
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fall to give their students sound training 
in education, they furthermore fill their 
minds with the pernicious doctrines of pro- 
gressive education, the system which spon- 
sors promotion regardless of attainments, 
and which, in general, inculcates the im- 
bibing of smatterings of knowledge concern- 
ing many fields, and-mastery of none—the 
very doctrines which have been largely re- 
sponsible for bringing about the great de- 
terioration which has occurred in our public 
school system. 

Obviously, potential teachers have only a 
limited amount of time to devote to col- 
lege training. The more they waste on these 
courses in pedagogy and educational psy- 
chology, the less time they have to devote 
to the subject matter which they should 
master before engaging in teaching in sec- 
ondary schools. Here we have a primary 
reason why all investigations show that a 
large proportion of our present high school- 
teachers are very ill-prepared in science and 
mathematics, and that the same is true in 
the case of potential teachers in these fields. 
Will granting Federal money to the States 
for promotion of education have any tend- 
ency to remedy this state of affairs? 

Does it not seem probable that, if the 
schools in the various parts of the United 
States that are short on teachers were to 
reestablish discipline. and then make it a 
practice to employ suitable applicants who 
could pass, with good grades, examinations 
in the fields which they were expected to 
teach, there would be little trouble in se- 
curing good teachers for most of the vacan- 
cies. With one exception, none of the teach- 
ers under whom I studied in the country 
schools had ever been to college. Yet I re- 
ceived fine instruction from them. As a 
matter of fact, in addition to training in 
the fundamentals of the three R’s, I was 
thoroughly drilled in geography, history, 
grammar, and arithmetic. In the case of 
the latter, I solved all of the problems in 
Ray’s “Higher Arithmetic” except two, which 
neither my father, who was rather expert 
in that field, nor the county superintendent, 
could solve. I learned enough about physi- 
ology and civil government to pass the re- 
quirements in these subjects for entering 
the university, and mastered bookkeeping 
sufficiently to enable me to teach the sub- 
ject in high school without further prepa- 
ration—and Harry Lee, the teacher who in- 
structed me in these things, had had only 
a@ year’s training in an academy. Obviously, 
spending years in schools of education is a 
foolish prerequisite for teachers in elemen- 
tary schools. 

Is it true that, in the present prosperous 
year of 1959, many school districts are so 
short on funds that they cannot afford to 
erect such buildings as they need in order 
to educate their youth? I have just taken 
the trouble to compare, for the United States 
as a whole, per capita real incomes in 1890 
and 1959. I find that, in terms of dollars of 
1947-49 purchasing power, as measured by 
the consumer price index, per capital real 
income has risen from $581 to $1,670. In 
other words, it is now two and eighty-seven 
one-hundredths times as large as it was 
when I attended country school. If we al- 
low for the fact that various grades of gov- 
ernment now extract from the pockets of the 
taxpayers something like 30 percent of those 
citizens’ revenues, it still is true that they 
have remaining double as much real income 
as they had in that earlier period, a time in 
which they found it feasible to give excellent 
instruction to all of the children in elemen- 
tary subjects. Some of the finest teaching 
in that field that I have ever known about 
was given by Miss Lora Sirpless in an 
abandoned log cabin in Scott’s Bluff County, 
Nebr. The people there did not know that 
palatial surroundings were essential to the 
teaching of the 3 R’s, Providing adequate 
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classroom space and facilities for teaching 
would today burden few communities un- 
duly. 

Is it not true that, at present, a major 
Traction of the cost of school buildings repre- 
sents making them suitable not only for 
educational ends, but also for entertainment 
purposes? If and when the Federal Govern- 
ment pays part or all of the cost of these 
elaborate structures, can it be truthfully 
said that the money appropirated has really 
been used primarily for aid to education? 
Is it not, instead, merely an aid to school- 
ing—a very different thing? 

Another important point to be considered 
is the burden of school construction and 
higher teacher pay upon the taxpayers of 
the country. If part of the financing is done 
by the Federal Government, is it not obvious 
that the burden must still be met entirely by 
the taxpayers of the Nation, unless Congress 
engages in the utterly unsound practice of 
inflating the circulating medium, and 
thereby levying a hidden tax upon all holders 
of such things as bank deposits, mortgages, 
and bonds, or recipients of pensions, annui- 
ties, and social security payments? And is 
it not generally true that, if the voters in a 
given school district decide by ballot to erect 
a new school building in their immediate 
area, they will be much more careful to guard 
against waste and undue frills in connection 
with the construction, than will be the case 
if they think most of the burden is to be 
borne by Uncle Sam? : 

Finally, if Congress decides to vote money 
for subsidizing education throughout the 
Nation, just what new taxes do you plan 
to impose in order to assure that there will 
be no Federal deficit financing, and, hence, 
no deterioration in the value of the dollar? 
I believe that you should give this matter 
your very careful consideration before ap- 
propriating money for aid to education. 

I greatly appreciate your consideration in 
giving me time to thus present my views. 


Report of Publisher of Ebony, Jet, and 
Tan Magazines on Visit to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I have the privilege to 
include an account of the prominent 
Negro publisher who traveled to Russia 
in the Vice President’s press party. Mr. 
Johnson is founder and president of the 
largest Negro publishing firm in the 
world. His company publishes Ebony, 
Jet, and Tan magazines which have a 
monthly circulation of an estimated 1% 
million copies: 

Any Negro who feels that communism is 
the solution to the race problem in the 
United States will be sadly disappointed if 
he takes a trip to Soviet Russia. 


This is the opinion of John H. John- 
son, publisher of Jet and Ebony maga- 
zines, who, with his wife, Eunice, was 
a member of the press group which 
accompanied Vice President Nrxon on his 
recent trip to Russia and Poland. There 
are relatively few Negroes in the Soviet 
Union, and Mr, Johnson agrees with the 
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Russian claim that it does not have a 
race problem. However, he is quick to 
point out that most of the privileges 
which we take for granted, such as free- 
dom of speech and press and the right to 
own property, are not enjoyed by the 
Russian people. 

The American Negro who wants better 
housing, more productive employment, and 
more individual opportunities will find that 
they are not available to him in Russia be- 
cause they are not available to the majority 
of the Russian people. 


Mr. Johnson does feel, however, that 
even though the Communist philosophy 
is not a good one for Negro or white 
Americans, there is no reason why the 
United States and Russia should not be 
friendly and peaceful. He believes that 
the Nixon trip contributed much to the 
development of friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries and that further 
cultural and educational exchanges 
should be continued. 


America: Looking to the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Adm. lL. H. Frost, Director of Naval In- 
telligence: 

Gentlemen, from one point of view, we 
here tonight represent a variety of special 
talents and abilities—right within our naval 
activities alone. But I am more interested 
in thinking of those things that hold us to- 
gether and serve our common purpose. We 
live in.an age where specialization is nat- 
ural and necessary, but it tends to create 
walls around many groups and threatens 
what is commonly called the whole man. 

That is why tonight I am going to talk 
briefly about some issues which transcend 
our individual naval afid private pursuits— 
and point rather toward the objectives we 
have in common—to what there is at stake 
for us in the year 1959 and many years 
ahead. 

In short, my central theme is the United 
States—not in the impersonal terms of a 
world power—but in terms of you and me, 
our heritage, the crisis of civilization, our 
goals—and, unfortunately, the temptation 
of all of us to push these things over to 
or beyond our side vision. 

Let’s start out by taking a brief look at 
our historical attitudes toward the world 
around us and our future. As you know, 
we were fortunately isolated from the major 
troubles of the world during a good part of 
our history. This was not just geographic 
coincidence. We wanted it that way. It 
was so essential to our national objective and 
purpose that we set forth our views in the 
Monroe Doctrine—a virtual ultimatum to all 
world powers that the Western Hemisphere 
was. not to be a preserve for tyrants or 
potentates. 


This was not only a great historic decision 
the circumstances. It was one 

rare and inspired decisions whose 
trength rested not only on military power— 


but rather on those intangibles of the spirit 
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that mark any man, or group, or organiza- 
tion who know clearly what they want and 
have the courage to pursue it. 

We often forget that in the late 18th and 
the early 19th centuries we were considered 
the curse of world stability. Kingdoms and 
powers considered us anathema. Our Dec- 
laration of Independence alone contained 
ideals that—in the eyes of rulers every- 
where—threatened to upset the status quo 
and release the bonds of men. But gen- 
uine.as it was—our revolution had its own 
distinct nature. It did not reject the past— 
it sought to fulfill it. It had no interest 
in violence. There was on legacy of sus- 
tained hatred. In fact, George Washington 
in his farewell address counseled against 
indiscriminate emotional involvement with 
other nations. You may remember that the 
American public in that decade was strongly 
pro-French and quite anti-British—and the 
British and French were at each other’s 
throats. 

What was the driving force behind all 
this? Simply this, if I may borrow a his- 
torian’s words: That the United States is the 
only nation in history where men chose 
a genuine ideal and then built a State 
around it. 

All during the 19th century we had a new 
continent to explore and settle. All of our 
energies were directed to that end and to 
keeping the Union intact. Toward the end 
of the century the Monroe Doctrine was ex- 
tended, we had our brief war with Spain, 
and then took a plunge into imperialism. 
We weren’t at all happy with imperialism 
and soon started to disengage from that 
venture. : 

Although we had emerged as a sea power 
by the turn of the 20th century, we retained 
essentially the desire to work out our own 
destiny free of the power struggles on the 
Eurasian continent. But by the time World 
War I commenced there was enough convic- 
tion in the country that our interests would 
somehow be involved that we protested vio- 
lently against that very idea. 

As you know—and this was to be repeated 
in 24 years—we entered with our hearts more 
than our heads, saw as our objective solely 
military victory, and assumed that the post- 
war period would find a new werld of en- 
lightened leaders. Woodrow Wilson’s dis- 
appointment with our allies set the tone - 
after World WarI. Nevertheless, well-mean- 
ing but idealistic and unrealistic treaties 
piled up. 

Again we were ill prepared psychologically 
to participate in the Second World War. 
When we had to, finally, we set our goal as 
unconditional surrender. As a people we 
didn’t think very much about problems that 
would exist in the world after victory. In 
fact, we took refuge in another dream—just 
as in the First World War—and trusted that 
the United Nations would take care of every- 
thing. We weren't very realistic—we still 
yearned to mind our own business—and 
hoped that foreign troubles would go away. 
But it was too late—history had caught up 
with us. Technology had, in effect, made the 
world shrink. Oceans were no longer broad 
sheltering expanses. 

What happened after World War II was 
simply this: Leadership of the free. world 
was thrust upon us as a nation. We re- 
luctantly accepted it. Finally, we realized 
how necessary it.was and began to grow with 
it. We recognized at last that “no man is 
an island”—that when the bell tolled for 
Poland, for Czechoslovakia, and for Hungary, 
it was also tolling for us and for all free men. 

I have briefly touched on some of the high- 
lights of our history to set the stage for my 
next remarks—the nature of the threat 
against us today and our problems in facing 
that threat. Suffice it to say that all Amer- 
icans have a nostalgia for the good old days. 
We keep hoping for normalcy. But I am 
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afraid that what we are facing today is the 
normalcy that will-be with us for a long time 
to come. There’s no use in fighting the 20th 
century. We are right in the middle of it. 
Destiny may even make it the American 
century. 

Several years ago President Eisenhower 
stated in a public address that we are living 
not in an instant of peril but in an age of 
peril, This was part of his counsel that we 
face up courageously to our problems—and 
neither look away from them nor become 
hysterical over them. As you will see, this is 
extremely important in the matter of the 
Communist threat. 

I fully realize that all of you know what 
the Communist story is—particularly that 
of the Soviet Union. But even in Washing- 
ton where such matters are of daily concern, 
I find that all of us have to keep taking stock 
of our approaches to the problem. If you be- 
come greatly absorbed in any one aspect of 
it, you are apt to be surprised or misestimate 
another aspect. By the same token, if you 
stress only the dramatic aspects of the Com- 
munist threat, you miss the key to the entire 
problem. 

Let me illustrate. The Soviet threat is 
most often discussed in public in terms of 
military hardware. The most dramatic side 
to this is a surprise nuclear attack on the 
United States. Now, I have no intention of 
saying that this is unimportant. Proper de- 
fense against such a contingency is vital. 
But a stalemate has been reached on the 
score of strategic nuclear warfare. It may be 
mainly psychological—but nevertheless it is 
real. The Soviets know full well what would 
lie in store for them and they are unlikely to 
risk all they have gained by an ill-advised 
risk. 

Where, then, does the real threat to us lie? 
The real threat lies across the whole spectrum 
of human .§ activity—politics, economics, 
sociology, culture, and the military. In all 
these fields and with apparently highly prac- 
tical coordination, the Soviets make war 
against the entire fabric of Western society. 
This has been aptly termed “protracted con- 
flict”—a conflict that is carried out every- 
where and all the time. This is the real, 
everyday conflict that the non-Communist 
world finds hard to assess as an ultimately 
decisive threat. For the Communists it is a 
campaign of attrition or erosion of the foun- 
dation of the free world. 

Now this is far from a military equation. 
The military factor is there but it is only 
part of it. When Western nations become 
aware of a potential or manifest enemy, they 
traditionally seek to assess his military 
strength, his military capabilities,-and if 
possible his intentions.. This was adequate 
in its day and time but it isn’t enough in 
the case of the Soviet Union—for while you 
fasten your attention on only one expected 
military attack, he may win a dozen equiva- 
lent campaigns without having moved a 
battalion, a submarine or an aircraft. It is 
this new kind of warfare that peoples of th 
West have misunderstood for the most 
Why? 

Perhaps we can find the answer if we try 
a little analogy. When the average Amer- 
ican looks about him he perceives physical 
objects but he clothes them with his own 
ideas and traditions and experience. He is 
an optimist at heart. He likes to reach solu- 
tions as quickly as possible. He doesn’t 
mind compromising if the other fellew is 
ready to give ina bit too. He finds the past 
a bedrock of value and is willing to build 
on it through experimentation. He is not 


given to sustained hatred. He’s reasonably’ 


willing to help other nations out if they are 
in trouble. But he’s not genefally inter- 
ested in the world. In short, his 
philosophy is one of live and let live. 

You get an entirely different picture if 
you look at the world through Communist 
eyes. I am not talking of some 200 million 
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people in the Soviet Union but of several 
million Communist Party members and a 
small inner core of leaders who are com- 
mitted to world domination from Moscow. 
They run what we call a closed society. 
Every aspect of activity is controlled from the 
top. Lenin summed it up in 1900 when he 
stated that “we want the whole of their 
lives.” Moreover, he laid out specific plans 
for reshaping those lives as a token of the 
future shaping of all lives on this planet. 

As the Communist looks around the free 
world he is not affected by tradition, by 
respect for institutions of the past or by any 
spiritual kinship with the past. For him 
there is a philosophy that explains all of life 
in one package. There is no picking or 
choosing—everything in the package is in- 
terrelated. Thus he has an explanation for 
nature, for man, for society, and for history. 

His philosophy tells him that societies all 
around the world are evolving toward com- 
munism—each at its own pace. The leaders 
of those societies will try to slow the process 
and will even get desperate and violent about 
it. But it is hopeless. By the same token, 
the Communist can, by judging situations 
correctly, give history an assist every now and 
then by fostering a revolutionary situation. 
It is his duty to do this. His sole norm of 
conduct is to advance the spread of com- 
munism. Yet, if he acts rashly and tries 
to speed things up at the wrong time, he is 
guilty of jeopardizing the revolution. You 
have a real paradox here—a constant urgency 
to weaken the West and at the same time an 
infinite, watchfui patience. Undergirding 
this is an unshakable conviction that com- 
munism is to be the final flowering of his- 
tory, and that every other system is destined 
to pass away. 

I am not going to set forth here the nu- 
merous beliefs and guides to action by which 
the Communist liyes. My main purpose is 
to remind you that through Communist eyes 
Western civilization is a waning force but 
still standing in the path of Communist 
progress. This isn’t just an opinion—it is 
the consistent core of Communist belief 
going back over 100 years. It is what 
Khrushchey means when he jovially says: 
“We will bury you.” 

Now what happens when we try to judge 
Communist conduct through Western eyes? 
In the first place, you will find people who 
urge that we must negotiate with the Soviets 
to bring a lasting peace to the world. There 
is no intrinsic evil in negotiating—the trou- 
ble lies in what you buy. For various rea- 
sons, an attempt to negotiate may be neces- 
sary. Indeed, on certain special issues a 
negotiated settlement could be to our good. 
But the important point is that the Soviets 
cannot negotiate for world peace and sta- 
bility. For them peace and stability mean 
their freedom to expand Communist power 
and influence without hindrance. For them 
there is no question of what they want or 
why they want it.’ Those are settled matters 
for the Communists. Their sole problem is 
how to get it. This reduces itself to an 
operational problem, judging each day which 
situations are ripe for exploitation, where to 
recede for the moment, and where to apply 


pressure. 

They are not standard aggressive dictators 
occupied only with a plan to gain the world 
by military conquest. They are rather pro- 
fessional revolutionists who keep military 
strength as a ready tool. This military 
strength is every bit a psychological tool as 
it is a means of actual aggression. That is 
why I stated earlier that the threat lies across 
the entire spectrum of human activity in 
protracted conflict—in politics, psychology, 
economics, force, culture, and religion 
every day and everywhere. 

We can separate this threat into three 
broad ca 

The first is the one that is with us every 
day—cold war. It is the one least worried 
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about and yet is the one that could ulti- 
mately by decisive by the aggregate weight 
of many seemingly small victories and advan- 
tages. This is the area of the so-called cold 
war where the Soviet objective is erosion of 
the strength of the free world. 

Here you find instances like Iraq, the at- 
tempt to infiltrate Syria and Egypt, the slow 
penetration of Afghanistan, the pressures on 
Berlin, and threatening notes to our allies. 
All around the clock broadcasts cover the 
world threatening, flattening, cajoling. Mil- 
lions of well-printed books and pamphlets 
are placed in strategic spots wherever the So- 
viets detect any basic discontent. It is a 
tireless campaign designed to sow discontent 
or apathy and to stoke the fire for the day 
when some internal trouble sudden blazes up. 

This is the area in which we Americans by 
ingrained habit and disposition do not have 
@ sure touch. We find it rather incredible 
that any group could work with such zeal 
and single mindedness for so many decades. 
We, in the West, like to think in terms of 
the white of peace and the black of war. 
When the white of peace is disrupted, the 
black of war takes over. But to the men in 
the Kremlin there is a wide field of gray 
between the white and the black. If they 
can keep the free world in that zone of gray 
they will have their most fertile opportuni- 
ties to exploit the world and yet not risk 
unduly the hazards of total war. 

With the free world constantly badgered 
during periods of neither peace nor war, the 
men in the Kremlin hope to keep us off 
balance with no sure idea of the direction 
we should pursue or the action we should 
take. They rely on their belief that the 
United States will not see cause enough in 
any one situation to undertake decisive re- 
taliation. Moreover, they alternate between 
apparent reasonableness and a menacing at- 
titude and we are constantly tempted to give 
them the benefit of the doubt. 

This then is the so-called cold air which 
is waged by the Soviet Union day in and day 
out. If you try to measure its progress by 
still photographs you may derive some meas- 
ure of comfort in isolated instances. But it 
can only be measured, as it were, in motion- 
picture sequence. In that way you see the 
stark truth of Soviet expansion over 42 years. 
The same dreary story will continue to un- 
fold unless we realize that we are in a long- 
drawn-out contest that we can lose by de- 
fault little by little over the years. 

Another category of the Soviet threat is 
found in the area of limited war or localized 
aggression. This subject is often discussed 
these days but there is an element of con- 
fusion about it. When you talk of general 
war, you usually have no trouble in match- 
ing up the opponents by name and numbers. 
The issue appears clear cut. 

Limited wars are not so easily defined. 
But there is a common theme running 
through them. The Communist bloc is— 
or considers itself—an interested party. 
Soviet troops—as in Korea—may be two 
stages away. Nevertheless Soviet strength is 
the prime mover of the situation. In the 
Taiwan Strait area, the Soviets are one stage 
away—yet Communist China is ultimately 
dependent on the Soviet Union. In some 
cases, as in Lebanon, you have an incipient 
limited war. Without our help, the balance 
could easily have swung to the ultimate 
Soviet advantage. 

The rising discussion of limited war is no 
fad. There is an inherent logic to it— 
springing from the nature of the power bal- 
ance today. In the first place, limited ag- 
yg is closely related to the cold war. 

in fact, the occasional flaring up of the 
war. By nature, limited aggression is 
preferred Soviet method of edging out 
its periphery. In the Soviet mind, limited 
and limited risk are two sides of 

as the cold war is 
to erode, so is limited aggression 
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designed to bite off manageable and digest- 
ible pieces. 

As the United States and U.SS.R. consoli- 
date the strategic nuclear stalemate, the 
Soviet assessment of risk in a local situa- 
tion may very wel! alter appreciably. When 
the alternative to both sides will mean nu- 
clear destruction, the alternative may turn 
out to be not very real in cases of local ag- 
gression. 

Added to this, is the fact that a strategic 
nuclear stalemate does not leave the Soviet 
drive for power spinning its wheels. Just 
as there is traction for the Soviets in the 
nonmilitary means of cold war, the Soviets 
will find traction in limited aggressions. 

There will be only one way to deter limited 
aggression—and that will be by having an 
adequate limited war capability. Otherwise 
we may be faced with using massive retalia- 
tion over a situation that will—judged by 
itself—perhaps not appear that important. 

Up to this point I have covered the cold 
war—or protracted conflict—and limited ag- 
gression. These are the termite programs 
of the Soviets. The Soviets intend them to 
pay off over the years. In the end, the 
Western structure would be eroded and 
weakened fatally. The collapse would come 
from within—if the Soviets have their way— 
and not because of a bolt of lightning. 

We now come to the third category of 
the Soviet threat—general war. This is the 
most dramatic, naturally. I repeat that I 
am not underestimating the threat of a 
surprise attack by the Soviet Union. My 
point is that we can deter the Soviets in 
this field and are in a continuing position 
to do so. What disturbs me most is that 
in the public mind there has been an im- 
balance in recognizing the total threat from 
Communist power. Too many people have 
felt that if the Soviets are deterred from a 
nuclear attack on us, then the situation is 
well in hand. Moreover, those who do pon- 
der only the nature of nuclear war, are apt 


to become apathetic or despondent over 


the future. This is where the imbalance in 
the assessment gives root to the very atti- 
tudes the Soviets seek to foster. 

Gentlemen, there is -no doubt that in 
the fast pace of our daily life we leave our- 
selves wide open to strong stimulations, 
Whether it be news of crime or war or poli- 
tics or a scientific breakthrough, we receive 
it through all news media played to the hilt. 
All of us are so engrossed in our own daily 
problems that we are more apt than not 
to accept the eye catching and the dramatic 
at face value. Whether we realize it or not, 
we are constantly bombarded by the sensa- 
tional side of a story. This can easily lead 
to cycles of elation and depression and final- 
ly to a feeling of indifferencse. Some say: 
“It’s all too much for me,” and others say: 
“Leave it to Washington—that’s their job.” 

I can understand this kind of frustra- 
tion but it is disturbing because it is not 
part of the American heritage I discussed 
earlier, The very nature of the democracy 
we cherish carries within it a sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility and a jealous sense of 
having one’s say in the Nation’s progress 
and welfare. That is now a necessity as 
well as a privilege for all of us. It is all 
the more vital because we are actually in 
@ crisis of civilization. This type of crisis 
always involves the very fabric of society. 

And now I would like to summarize the 
import of my remarks tonight. In the first 
place, I have tried to set right the imbal- 
ance of general views that have gradually 
grown up in Western society as a whole on 
the Soviet Union. There is an almost ir- 
resistible tendency for us to judge an enemy 
solely in military terms. Probably for this 
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reason we feel safe if our defenses are strong 
or feel that our defenses are weak if the 
enemy continues to expand his power. 

The trouble here is that modern history 
has known no enemy of the Soviet type. He 
is imbued with what amounts to a fanatical 
sense of religion—and he goes in heavily for 
military strength. He does not engage in 
war for its own sake and, in fact, does not 
look upon military conquest as necessarily 
the way to reach his objectives. Neverthe- 
less, there are times and places for the use of 
military force in aggression—whenever the 
risk is consistent with the preservation of the 
Communist world base. 

By belief—and this belief‘ can find ad- 
herents anywhere—he prefers to soften up 
nations, expand his influence gradually and 
to secure each gain for good. 

Now what are our priorities in warding off 
this type of aggression? Well for one, we as 
a nation should think first of rediscovering 
our own national ideals and objectives and 
then get at the task of warding off an enemy. 
Our sights must always be set will beyond 
the goal of merely countering communism. 
After all, the American Revolution of 1776 
is the only genuine revolution of the mod- 
ern age. Communism merely depersonalizes 
man and reverts him to a fatalism and 
slavery that is centuries old. 

The ranking priority after renewing faith 
in our own heritage and our own destiny 
and looking steadily to the future, is, of 
course, the maintenance of strong national 
defense across the board—both the capa- 
bility to deter an enemy resort to allout 
war and the capability to deter limited ag- 
gressions. In the face of a well armed foe, 
the Soviet Union is likely to tread with 
caution even in the cold war. 


But, there remains another priority—the 
one most difficult to handle—and yet, as his- 
tory shows, the decisive one in so many cases. 
This is the case of a nation realizing that 
the greatness of its past is no guarantee of a 
great future. Voices throughout the country 
are at last warning that freedom must be 
reearned by each generation. To reearn 
freedom is not unpleasant but it does call for 
sober reflection and some sacrifice. 

It would be an ironic tragedy if a nation 
like the United States—the state built 
around a great ideal—were ultimately to 
change for the worse or fall because its 
people lost their sense of purpose, their 
sure touch, and their natural optimism. 

This is the area I would like to leave you 
thinking of—the fabric of our society and the 
necessity to keep it strong. For the pro- 
tracted warfare of the Soviet Union is 
directed squarely at that fabric—to weaken it 
by apathy, to rend it by internal sus- 
picions and quarrels, and to dissolve it by 
pessimism and fatalism. 

As naval Officers and as citizens in your 
own communities you can be the leaven to 
stir up reflections on our heritage and to keep 
in mind that we are fighting on many 
fronts—all of graye importance. Every 
American has a.personal responsibility for 
his civilization. As naval officers, all of us 
have been trained in the tradition of ac- 
countability and can be counted on to set 
the example of seeing the multiple threat to 
the United States in all its aspects. This is 
not a time for Americans to succumb to 
hysteria or apathy—to hotheadedness or 
gullibility—or, to borrow an expression, a 
time to jump on the horse and ride off in all 
four directions. ‘You have the training, the 
background and the maturity to set the tone 
in your daily lives and contacts for a true 
appreciation of what our Nation stands for 
and just what is threatening to undermine it. 


August 14 
The Labor Bill 
SPEECH 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8342) to provide 
for the reporting and disclosure of certdéin 
financial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and employ- 
ers, to prevent abuses_in the administration 
of trusteeships by labor organizations, to pro- 
vide standards with respect to the election 
of officers of labor organizations, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. SISK. Mz. Chairman, I join 
wholeheartedly with what I believe to be 
the overwhelming desire and determina- 
tion of the people of the United States 
and the Members of this House to cor- 
rect and end racketeering and abuses in 
the labor-management field. 

I have been ready and I am ready now 
to vote for a strong, effective bill to drive 
the racketeers, chiselers, and hoodlums 
out of the dark dens they have estab- 
lished in the labor movement over the 
protests and against the active opposi- 
tion of the overwhelming number of legi- 
timate and honest leaders and members 
of organized labor. I am equally deter- 
mined to put a stop to the equally despi- 
cable activities of conniving, bribing, and 
extorting racketeers in the management 
field, as are the overwhelming number of 
legitimate and honest businessmen. 

In the debate this week we have not 
had an opportunity to vote for a bill 
representing what I believe to be the 
general public interest in labor reform, 
rather than the expression of views of the 
two sides in a labor-management con- 
troversy unrelated to labor reform. 

Perhaps many Members of the House 
feel the Shelley bill leaned toward the 
interests of labor. If so, I sincerely be- 
lieve it to be honest, responsible labor— 
not gangsters. Certainly, many of us 
feel the Landrum-Griffin bill thoroughly 
confuses labor reform with fundamental 
alterations in basic management-labor 
relations. It would punish labor as a 


,whole for the acts of a few individuals. 


It seeks to disarm labor at the collective 
bargaining table. Under the guise of 
“reform” it would destroy balances of 
collective bargaining achieved by honest 
labor and management over many years 
which have resulted in the greatest op- 
portunities, the greatest advances and 
the greatest prosperity for both business 
and labor that the world has ever known. 
I cannot believe that most of manage- 
ment wants this. I believe they recognize 
the advantage to business of a well-paid, 
happy, and free labor force under high 
standards of living which provide the 
markets for their goods and services. 
Many of us are convinced the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill is an administrative 
monstrosity, unenforcible, confusing, and 
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inconsistent with the great body of labor 
law. There is grave question that it 
would result in the ending of abuses the 
people of this country seek; even if its 
ene, would appear to accomplish 

The Landrum-Griffin bill was not pre- 
sented in committee. It was not sub- 
mitted for study nor forged in the cruci- 
ble of debate. It had no opportunity to 
be cleaned up and made workable by 
legalminds. It wassprung on this House 
without an unbiased or disinterested re- 
port, It was the unrevealed hole card 
of one interest group. It is my sincere 
conviction that its excesses would hinder 
rather than assist true labor reform. 

Had I the opportunity, I would vote for 
a true labor reform bill—one, inciden- 
tally, not backed by either labor or man- 
agement, but which I believe would serve 
the best interests of all the people of this 
country. I will still vote for such a bill 
when I have the chance. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill will now go 
to conference along with the bill passed 
by the other House. I can only express 
my deep and sincere hope that reason- 
able minds and ‘responsible attitudes 
will prevail and that out of conference 
there may emerge a sound, workable, 
fair bill which will bring real reform in 
the labor-management field and which 
will win the overwhelming support of 
this House and the people of the coun- 
try and will not destroy the ability of 
labor to achieve its legitimate objec- 
tives. Such a bill would reflect highest 
credit upon the Congress and would win 
the commendation of the people of this 
country for a job well done. 





The Labor Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
* Thursday, August 13, 1959 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8342) to provide 
for the reporting and disclosure of certain 
financial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and employ- 
ers, to prevent abuses in the administration 
of trusteeships by labor organizations, to 
provide standards with respect to the elec- 
tion of officers of labor organizations, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, 
throughout the House deliberation on 
labor reform legislation, I have con- 
sistently supported the bill reported out 
by the House committee, and I have con- 
sistently voted against all efforts to 
amend that bill by replacing it either 
with the Shelley substitute, supported by 
AFL-CIO leaders, or with the Landrum- 
Griffin bill supported by President._Eisen- 
hower, I did this because I believed and 
still believe that the committee bill rep- 
resented a fair and reasonable middle- 
of-the-road approach to the labor-man- 
agement reform problem. It was a bill 
which, in the words of Speaker Raysurn 
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would “reform without punishing” and 
“eure without crushing.” I: was a bill 
which Mr. Robert Kennedy, Counsel of 
the Senate committee investigating labor 
racketeering, declared would “carry out 
all of the recommendations of the Mc- 
Clelland committtee,” and would set the 
Hoffas out of the labor movement. I 
opposed all efforts to amend this bill 
because I was fearful, and still am fear- 
ful, that any drastic changes from the 
committee bill might lead to a stalemate 
in the conference between the House and 
Senate that would result in no labor leg- 
islation being adopted at all, which I 
would regard as a great tragedy. 

In spite of these considerations, the 


‘House yesterday voted to substitute the 


Landrum-Griffin bill for the committee 
bill. In today’s final voting, therefore, I 
am voting against the motion to recom- 
mit and in favor of final passage of the 
bill. 

’ My votes today, however, are being 
cast with the express understanding that 
my vote does not constitute approval of 
many of the provisions of the House bill, 
but that I believe it is imperative in the 
interests of getting effective labor con- 
trol legislation that a labor reform bill 
be sent to conference between the House 
and Senate. I am hopeful that as a re- 
sult of this conference a fairer bill can 
be worked out which will root out the 
Hoffas and the racketeers in the labor 
movement without penalizing legitimate 
union organizations. I also voted to 
send the bill to conference with the 
understanding that I will definitely re- 
serve my final vote until I have a chance 
to see whether the conference committee 
agrees to a better and fairer bill, more 
nearly in line with either the bill which 
was reported out by the House commit- 
tee or the Kennedy bill which passed the 
Senate earlier this year. 





Labor Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, in accordance with the request 
of a group of prominent constituents of 
mine, I insert in the Recorp a telegram 
— I received from them this morn- 

7 Freeport, Tex., August 13, 1959. 

The undersigned, after studying the vari- 
ous labor bills now pending before Congress, 
feel that the most effective and most needed 
labor legislation protecting the rights of 
management, labor, and the country as a 


whole is contained in H.R. 8400 called the 


Landrum-Griffin bill. We urge your whole- 
hearted support and vote for this measure in 
@ form which will not substantially change 
the tenor and meaning of the bill as it is now 
written on the following points: 

1, Gives jurisdiction in labor relations 
cases now existing in the “no man’s land,” 

2. Closes major secondary boycott loop- 
holes, 
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$3. Clamps down on picketing for union 
recognition, 
4. Bar denial of a union member’s rights 
by a labor boss. 
We further request that this message be 
read by you into the ConGREssIoNAL REcorRD. 
John W. Hazard, W. C. McLendon, 
Oo. L. Bass, Sr., L. C. Morrison, 
T. W. Davis, J. G. Dickson, D, V. 
Collins, T. C. Selman, Francis 
Swann, Ralph David, W. V. Curry, 
Horace L. Owings, D. C. Donald- 
son, Mrs. Mark Powell, J. E. Dingle, 
W. T. Galloway, Vernon Richards, 
Mark Powell. 
































































Garrison Diversion: A Matte: of Justice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, this aft- 
ernoon the House will act on the con- 
ference report on H.R. 7509, the public 
works appropriation bill for 1960. In 
that bill is contained an appropriation 
of $425,000 for investigations and plan- 
ning for the Garrison Diversion project 
in North Dakota. This figure is $125,- 
000 less than the amount asked by the 
President and voted by the Senate for 
this project. On this subject, I include 
a copy of a resolution I received this 
morning from the North Dakota Ameri- 
can Legion. The resultion relates to the 
justice of our request and provides an 
excellent summary of the various fac- 
tors involved: 

RESOLUTION 9 PassEep aT 41st ANNUAL CoNn- 
VENTION, THE AMERICAN LEGION, DEPaRT- 
MENT OF NorTH DaxkoTA, Bismarck, N. 
Dax., JUNE 22-23, 1959 
Whereas the original program for the de- 

velopment of the water and land resources 

of the Missouri River Basin, as set forth in 
the Flood Control Act of 1944 and related 
documents, authorized diversion of water 
from the Missouri River for irrigation and 
other beneficial uses in North Dakota; and 

Whereas those portions of the basin pro- 
gram which will serve such beneficial uses as 
flood control, production of hydroelectric 
power and navigation, among others, which 
are of value mainly to other downriver States 
of the basin, and now well along the road to 
completion; and 

Whereas successive studies have incontro~- 
vertibly proved that the Missouri River car- 
ries adequate water to serve all purposes 
set forth in the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
including irrigation, so that no part of the 
basin and no part of its economy need fear 
that fulfillment of the total plan, including 
irrigation, will deprive it of an adequate and 
fair share of the river's flow; and 

Whereas North Dakota has sacrificed some 
450,000 acres of land for Oahe and Garrison 
Dam - Reservoirs, and was given to under- 
stand that the irrigation portion of the proj- 
ect in North Dakota would be compensation 
for this sacrifice; and 

Whereas already the development of the 
Garrison division portion of the basin proj- 
ect has been delayed several years beyond 


the originally contemplated starting date; 
and 


Whereas economical and orderly develop- 
ment demands that there be no more delay 
and that a start of construction on Garri- 
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son diversion be launched at the earliest 
possible date, certainly no later than fiscal 
year 1963, in keeping with the original pro- 
gram as set forth in the aforesaid Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944, and in keeping with the 
understood bargain with the State of North 
Dakota and its people: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Department of North 
Dakota of the American Legion hereby urges 
that the Congress of the United States take 
such action as is necessary to speed investi- 
gations preliminary to actual construction 
and also as is necessary to actually begin 
construction no later than fiscal year 1963; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the chairman of the Senate amd House Ap- 
propriations Committees of the US. Con- 
gress, to members of the North Dakota con- 
gressional delegation, to the secretary of 
the North Dakota Water Conservation Com- 
mission, to Gov. John E. Davis, of North Da- 
kota, to the Secretary of the Interior, and 
to the national legislative chairman of the 
American Legion, and to such other parties 
as may be deemed advisable. 


New York 156th Guardsmen Receive 
Eisenhower Trophy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, pres- 
entation ceremonies of the Eisenhower 
Trophy for calendar year 1958 were held 
on August 5 at Camp Drum, N.Y., to 
Headquarters and Headquarters Battery, 
First Howitzer Battalion, 156th Artillery. 
The cup was accepted for the battalion 
by Capt. Edward J. Schrowang, com- 
manding officer of Headquarters Battery, 
and Lt. Col. Frank W. Harkin, the bat- 
talion commander. 

The Eisenhower Trophy is awarded 
annually to the outstanding company- 
size unit of the New York Army National 
Guard. The trophy is awarded on the 
basis of strength, attendance at armory 
drills and field training, performance of 
armory drill training and annual field 
training, and proficiency with individual 
weapons. In winning this trophy, the 
156th unit was adjudged the best among 
254 company-size units in the New York 
Army National Guard. The members of 


the 156th unit are residents of Ulster and. 


Dutchess Counties.in my congressional 
district and I am justifiably proud of 
their outstanding performance. 

Iam happy to congratulate Lieutenant 
Colonel Harkin, the battalion com- 
mander, and the individual members of 
this unit for their superior accomplish- 
ment in winning this coveted award. 

In commenting further upon the his- 
tory of the 156th, the Poughkeepsie New 
Yorker relates: 

Tops AGAIN 

“Without stinting praise for the battery 
commanders, or for Lt. Col. Frank W. Harkin, 
battalion commander, or the other imagina- 
tive and effective commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers of the battalion, much 
credit must go to the individual artillery- 
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men—and the esprit de corps which inspires 
them. 

The 156th Field Artillery has a long and 
distinguished history—dating back to 1658 
and including service in every major war. 

“The neatness and bearing of the average 
guardsman, even when he’s in green fatigue 
uniform, is an outward sign that he’s proud 
to wear the red, white, and blue regimental 
crest of the 156th. 

“In an age when young men are often 
loosély lumped with beatniks and juvenile 
delinquents, it’s heartening to see that the 
citizen-soldiers of the 156th are worthy 
counterparts of the minutemen who left 
plow and shop to fight and die on the green 
at Lexington, or at Bunker Hill, where a par- 
ent unit of the 156th saw action. 


Veterans With Less Than 90 Days’ Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
Mr. Robert J. Boyd, of Staten Island, 
N.Y., in which he expresses some inter- 
esting views and comments upon the sub- 
ject of those who served in the Armed 
Forces of this country for less than 90 
days: 

STaTEN IsLanp, N.Y., August 2, 1959. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
Representative, State of Pennsylvania, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Sim: I have received a copy of your 
remarks in Congress in regards to a letter 
written by one George Dreisbach in reference 
to veterans with less than 90 days’ service 
during a period of hostilities. I, being the 
son of one such veteran, now deceased, but 
whose widow is striving to get along on what 
little social security she has obtained through 
working after the passing of said veteran, 
wish to thank you for bringing it to the at- 
tention of Congress. This group of under 
90 days veterans indeed is in need of a 
spokesman as wheneyer my mother has made 
any move to receive the benefits given to 
other veterans’ widows she has been turned 
down for the following reasons: Veterans 
death was not due to service, veteran had 
under 90 days’ service or was not discharged 
for service-connected disability. 

Just as a matter of information I would 
like to state my late father’s record so you 
can judge for yourself as to the justice of 
the 90 days’ stipulation in the case of Spanish 
American War Veterans wherein the war 
didn’t even last the 90 days required: 

1. Enlisted, ist Battalion, Naval Force of 
Pennsylvania (Reserve), February 15, 1898. 
Honorably discharged to U.S. Navy, June 16, 
1898. Total, 160 days. 

2. Enlisted, U.S. Navy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Served U.SS. St. Lowis, U.S.S. Richmond, and 
USS. Arctic, June 17, 1898. Honorably dis- 
charged, U.S, Navy, League Island, Pa., Au- 
gust 24,1898. ‘Total, 68 days. ' 

3. Enlisted, New York Naval Militia ¢Re 
serve), August 21, 1902. Placed on retired 
list. as Lieutenant commander, February 28, 
1934. Total, 31% years. 

The above veteran because of the short 
duration of the war with Spain still only 
served 68 days active duty. I have heard 
that Congress at one time in case of this kind 
that the time served was reduced to 70 days, 
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but cannot obtain any official statement on 
this. Even 70 days still would leave 2 days 
short, but I think the Reserve cruises should 
be taken into consideration as they are done 
in present Reserve programs. 

Sincerely, I hope your time in office will be 
a long and rewarding one and that you will 
be ever mindful of the minority regardless 
of their need. Thanking you for your atten- 
tion and whatever help you can obtain for 
this forgotten group. 

Rosert J. Boyrp. 


A High-School Girl’s Views on True 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
am proud to present today the prize- 
winning composition of a young lady 
from my district—Miss Gloria Sickal, 
.a student of the Clare, Mich., high school, 
in the 10th District which I represent. 

Miss Sickal’s work took top honors in 
the State of Michigan in a nationwide 
contest entitled “My True Security,” 
sponsored by the U.S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and one of the large life 
insurance companies. In recognition of 
her achievement, Miss Sickal was 
brought to Washington recently to par- 
ticipate in the national awards banquet. 

She very appropriately points out that 
“only when we know the truth and are 
free from fear can we find within our- 
selves true God-given security and free- 
dom.” 

I am pleased to present for the REcorp 
the composition which was selected as 
the best submitted from the State of — 
Michigan: 

THEREIN LIETH SECURITY 


Throughout our busy world we see people 
searching for security. To some security is 
stocks and bonds or a large bank account; 
to others, property, a job, or a college educa- 
tion. Some put a premium on social stand- 
ing, fame, or fortune, while others worship 
family customs and traditions. Yet all of 
these things, in spite of their individual im- 
portance, when acquired, still leave us 
scurrying about searching once more for 
security: This makes us wonder just what 
is security. 

Security does not come with the acquisi- 
tion of material things, but security comes 
from within. It is not something we can 
buy and pay for, but rather an intangible 
quality of confidant assurance. Security is 
a sense of being needed and of needing 
others; a feeling that every day we hive has 
an ultimate purpose. Security cannot be 
found by following the crowd to be accepted, 
but must be found within ourselves. There 
is in each one of us an inborn desire to be 
loved and cared for, but there must also be 
a desire to love and care for others. 

The story is told.of an unattractive little 
8-year-old girl in a Pennsylvania orphanage 
whose annoying mannerisms caused her to 
be shunned by all the other children. Even 
the teachers disliked her and wished that she 
might be transferred elsewhere. In fact, 
they were seeking diligently for a legitimate 
excuse to be rid of her. One afternoon it 
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appeared that their opportunity had arrived. 
This girl’s roommate reported that a clandes- 
tine correspondence was apparently being 
conducted with someone outside the grounds. 
“Just a little while ago she took a note out 
and hid it in a tree,” was the report. With 
some satisfaction, the head of the orphanage 
and her assistant commanded, “Take us to 
that tree. Show us where she left the note.” 
Surely enough, there was the note in one of 
the branches. Opening it quickly, the 
women were somewhat embarrassed to read, 
“To whoever find this: I love you.” 

A little girl, hungry for love, hungry for 
security, was only seeking out someone who 
might be equally lonely. In this way the 
little girl had actually found security in the 
hope that someone was receiving her love. 
What are we giving to others, not only to our 
families and close acquaintances, but also to 
our country? Are we this eager to give of 
ourselves for our country, or are we taking 
our freedoms for granted? We must remem- 
ber that “we have no rights without respon- 
sibilities.” 

Some governments of the world today sub- 
ordinate the individual and emphasize the 
state. But in America the state is individu- 
als, and without them there would be no 
country, no government, no democracy. In 
America there is no set pattern and mold 
into which each must fit, but we have free- 
dom to choose.~ Let us not distort this free- 
dom to the point that we choose nothing; 
nor let us assume that the right to choose 
guarantees the right choices. The right 
choices come only from clean hands and a 
pure heart and a continual searching desire 
for the truth. In the Bible we find these 
guiding words: “Ye shall know-~- the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free,” and 
again, “Perfect love casteth out fear.” Only 
when we know the truth and are free from 
fear can we find within ourselves true God- 
given security and freedom. 





The Labor Bill 


SPEECH . 
OF 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8342) to provide 
for the reporting and disclosure of certain 
financial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the administra- 
tion of trusteeships by labor organizations, 
to provide standards with respect to the 
election of officers of labor organizations, and 
for other purposes, 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
the House of Representatives has spoken 
its will on the matter of labor reform. I 
am one who supported the committee bill. 
Nevertheless, my strong desire to see that 
good labor legislation be enacted, over- 
rides all other considerations at this 
time. The real tragedy would be for this 
session of Congress to adjourn without 
any labor législation on the books at all. 

There has been some fear that the 
conference committee might not be able 
to reconcile its differences, because of 
some of the extreme provisions of the 


membership has now been announced, 





' Daily Tribune. 
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do all in its power to carry out the man- 
date of the American people, in produc- 
ing a satisfactory labor bill. I call upon 
the Honorable Jounw F. Kennepy of the 
other body to use his great influence to 
see that there be no-stalemate, as has 
been feared. A stalemate would be a 
disservice to the Nation. 

I realize that there are some serious 
problems to be ironed out. There are 
differences to be reconciled, and inequi- 
ties to be removed. Nevertheless, if all 
participants in the conference commit- 
tee approach their task with the firm 
resolution to come up with a labor bill, I 
know that they will succeed, and that 
they will not allow the intense partisan- 
ship which has manifested itself up to 
now, to destroy the results of the great 
effort which has gone into this bill. I 
express the hope that the Nation will give 
this bill a fair chance to succeed, to the 


. end that this might mark the prelude to 


@ new era of improved labor-manage- 
ment relations. 





In Person 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call attention of my col- 
leagues to a penetrating editorial which 
appeared on August 14 in the Chicago 
This editorial is one of 
the most sensible appraisals that I have 
seen regarding the pending visit of Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev to this country. 
I hope that the delegates to the United 
Nations, particularly our own American 
delegation, will seriously consider the 
suggestions made in this editorial and 
effectively carry them out. 

The editorial follows: 

In Person 


Premier Nikita Khrushchev of the Soviet 
Union will improve his visit to the United 
States by speaking before the United Nations 
General Assembly in New York. He has gra- 
ciously accepted the invitation of the head- 
quarters Secretariat and is expected to make 
his appearance September 21 or 22, 6 or 7 
days after he arrives here and after the As- 
sembly convenes, 

For those who have come in late, it may 
be mentioned that U.N. exists to maintain 
peace on earth and good will toward men. 
It may seem anomalous that Mr. Khrushchev 
should be the guest of an organization which 
entertains these goals, but in the current 
age of wonderful nonsense (as Westbrook 
Pegler dubbed a preceding era) such things 
are as normal as everyday doings in the 
monkey house. 

Indeed, Khrushchev’s date with U.N. may 
provide that organization with an unwanted 
opportunity to do something relevant. 
After 2 or 3 days devoted to organization 
matters, each of the 81 member nations gets 
an opportunity to sound off, and a number 
them will have had an opportunity to be 
a the Communist boss takes his 


heard 
turn at 

The leadoff oration is customarily deliv- 
ered by the spokesman for Brazil, and the 
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United States is also heard on the first day. 
Either a Brazilian friend or the American 
speaker might rehearse the stated purposes 
of U.N. Among these are to save the world 
from the scourge of war, to reaffirm faith in 
fundamental human rights and the rights of 
nations large and small, and to promote re- 
spect for the obligations arising from treaties 
and other sources of international law. 

Having laid this groundwork, a catechism 
should be prepared for submission to Khru- 
shchev with the object of ascertaining how 
and in what manner his activities and the 
activities of the Soviet Union and interna- 
tional communism are contributing to any of 
them, 

The question, referring to articles 33, 34, 
and 39 of the U.N. Charter, might seek to 
disclose whether a wide variety of Khru- 
shchev’s threats and demands may not, in 
fact, have endangered the maintenance of 
international peace and security, given rise 
to disputes, or led to international friction, 

Specifically, there is the Khrushchev de- 
mand that the status of West Berlin be al- 
tered, that it be stripped of the protection of 
Western military forces, and that it then be 
left like a plum to be plucked by Russia's 
East German Communist satellite. Not only 
have these demands provoked international 
friction and given rise to a threat of peace, 
but they represent a unilateral Soviet repu- 
diation of international undertakings carry- 
ing the force of a treaty, this being in viola- 
tion of the U.N. Charter. 

Some of Khrushchev’s other statements 
should also be examined to determine 
whether they contribute to peaceful pros- 
pects or whether they threaten the mainte- 
nance of peace. Such remarks, for example, 
as these: 

“We shall bury you.” 

“Your grandchildren will live under so- 
cialism.” 

Khrushchev has also talked very expan- 
sively about Soviet rocket power. He has 
dropped the hint that whereas the United 
States could loft an earth satellite the size 
of an orange, Russia could launch one weigh- 
ing tons. He has at various times informed 
the Turks, the British, and the Germans that 
he could wipe them out as he chose. 


Here is an opportunity for U.N. at last to 
get down to business, and seriously seek to 
discover whether Khrushchev and what he 
represents have any interest in peace or ever 
intend to make any contribution to it. But 
if U.N. merely allows the Soviet boss to ap- 
pear in the masquerade of a peace lover 
preaching the customary line of coexistence, 
it will have signed its own admission of what 
almost everyone ought to know—that it is 
devoid of meaning, a mere collection of hol- 
low men without even sawdust stuffing. 





Rank-and-File Petition in Support of 
Landrum-Griffin Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include a petition which arrived 
this morning signed by 25 rank-and-file 
members of Office Workers Local No. 12, 
at the Twin Cities Arsenal in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., ing passage of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. Without the let- 
ters of encouragement that have come 
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to all of us from members of organized 
labor, the Landrum-Griffin bill might 
never have passed this House, and I call 
attention to the following petition as an 
illustration of the sound and fair atti- 
tude toward labor reform which has 
been taken by so many card-carrying 
union members. We can be justly proud 
of the rank-and-file union members in 
our society today. 

The petition follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MInn., August 12, 1959. 
Hon. ANCHER NELSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN NELSEN: Your support 
in the enactment and passage of the proposed 
Landrum-Griffin labor bill presently pending 
in Congress is urgently requested herewith. 

It is our opinion that President Eisen- 
hower outlined the labor union situation 
thoroughly in his recent broadcast and we 
agree that certain union officials, although in 
the minority, constitute a threat to the lib- 
erty and security of the American way of 
life, and must be regulated. 

We vehemently protest the misuse of union 
funds for political purposes as well as the 
failure of most unions to publish their fi- 
nanovial status. 

We further protest and deplore the propa- 
ganda of union official lobbyists that the 
Shelley bill, H.R. 8490, has the support of-all 
union members of these United States. It 
does not. This bill is sponsored by and will 
further support the union official hierarchy 
and is solely beneficial to their minority in- 
terests and we urge your vigorous dissent 
when this measure is brought up in Con- 
gress for consideration. 

We, the undersigned, members of OLEU 
No. 12, local office workers, A.F. of L., and 
TCA employees, therefore, respectfully re- 
quest your immediate action in this matter 
of curbing the excesses of high labor union 
Officials and respectfully demand that you 
use the full authority of your office to pass 
adequate legislation to remedy this critical 
situation prior to the adjournment of this 
Congress. 

We are watching your interest in this 
matter and await your action and reply. 

Harold O. Holmber, steward and board 
member at large; R. S. Freeman, J. N. 
Freeburg, Marion L. Strommen, Sylvia 
Zajac, Marjorie Luethi, J. A. Grady, 
Catherine C. Drake, T. A. Johnson, 
Mabel E. Erickson, Helen Vickmark, 
G. N. Wieland, Lorraine E. Sterans, 
A. M. Towle, Thelma B. Woodward, 
Alice Kelsen, John M. Gully, G. H. 
Neddersen, Adeline Heywood, June 
Peters, Caroline Hedeen, Dagmar 
Dingley, Ella Niemeyer, Helena Ken- 
nedy, Hazel Braun. 


The Labor Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on theState of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8342) to provide 
for the reporting and disclosure of certain 
financial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the adminis- 
tration of trusteeships by labor organiza- 
tions, to provide standards with respect to 
the election of officers of labor organizations, 
and for other purposes. 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, re- 
cently a friend of mine who is an 
admirer of the late Senator Taft told me 
that he believed that Senator Taft 
would have opposed certain sections of 
the Landrum-Griffin bill. After an ex- 
tended visit on this matter I asked him 
to put this in writing so that I could 
put his thoughts in the Recorp. The 
statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman, it is indeed a sad day in the 
history of Republican statesmanship when 
we can witness a Republican administration 
using abuse as an excuse for placing new 
and totally unwarranted restrictions on 
peaceful and lawful union activities in aid 
of labor disputes. This type of punitive ac- 
tion, contained in section 705 of the Griffin- 
Landrum substitute, is far removed from the 
distinguished statesmanship of that noble 
leader of republicanism, the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft. As we all know, Mr. Chair- 
man, Senator Taft was the father of the very 
provisions on boycotts and picketing which 
the Griffiin-Landrum substitute would s50 
drastically and severely amend todsy. 

Ten years ago, in 1949, after 2 years of 
study on the effects of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
Senator Taft had this to say when he pre- 
sented a host of amendments to the act 
which actually passed the other body that 
year. He stated as follows, and I quote: 

“We have always contemplated amend- 
ments to the act. We had set up a special 
joint committee to deal on their merits with 
criticisms of the act. We analyzed the crit- 
icisms of the act and I think we were the only 
Senators who ever undertook to deal with 
these criticisms in detail and on their merits. 
We attempted by amendments to meet every 
legitimate criticism. 

“In general we went back to the bill as 
passed by Senate (in 1947) as distinguished 
from the bill finally agreed to in conference 
and we eliminated a number of the pro- 
visions agreed to in conference. * * * We 
retain in our substitute the essential princi- 
ples of the Taft-Hartley Act, which we feel 
mecessary in order to maintain equality in 
labor management relations.” 


In other words, instead of making the 

law more harsh and more disruptive of 
trade union activities, Senator Taft, with 
that tremendous objectivity of his, rec- 
ognized the faults and weaknesses of his 
first attempts at lawmaking in the la- 
bor relations field. He was willing to 
admit his mistakes and try again to pro- 
vide a more balanced, a more just and 
fair piece of legislation. 
_ At that time Senator Taft offered 
amendments covering some 26 separate 
subjects. Chief among these subjects 
were new protections for peaceful picket- 
ing and new protections for union activ- 
ities which were unfairly restricted by 
the secondary boycott provisions of the 
‘Taft-Hartley Act. 

When it came to picketing Senator 
Taft was quick to protest the right of all 
peaceful picketing. His only object was 
to prevent mass picketing and violence 
on the picket line and other forms of real 
coercion. Senator Taft made this abun- 
dantly clear in floor debate. Among 
many other things, he stated, when the 
antipicketing provisions of the Taft Act 
were being considered on the Senaie 
floor: 

It will not be directed against the use of 

or the use of persuasion or 
against the use of any of the other peaceful 
methods of organizing employees. 


August 14 


And again he stated on this same sub- 
ject: 

It would not prevent anyone conducting 
peaceful picketing or employing persuasion. 
All it would do would be to outlaw such 
restraint and coercion as would prevent peo- 
ple from going to work. 


And in 1949, Senator Taft recognized 
that the word “restraint” might be too 
broad. Accordingly one of his most im- 
portant amendments was to eliminate 
this word “restrain” from the antipick- 
eting provisions of section 8(b) (1) (A) of 
the act. 

Now comes the Griffin-Landrum sub- 
stitute and what does it do? Under sec- 
tion 705 it would eliminate all peaceful 
picketing and all peaceful persuasion 
and all propaganda or informational 
picketing unless a substantial number of 
employees, have been already organ- 
ized—that is, enough to petition for an 
NLRB election and then only if, after- 
wards an election is petitioned for and 
won by the union. Otherwise all picket- 
ing at all other times is prohibited. 

To make the Griffin-Landrum proposal 
more punishing, the General Counsel of 
the National Labor Relations Board must 
go at once to court to get an injunction 
against any peaceful but unlawful pick- 
eting. 

In other words, here we are heading 
in exactly the opposite direction from 
the labor relations statesmanship of Sen- 
ator Taft. 

Then let us look at the subject of sec- 
ondary boycotts. Senator Taft said 
again and again he was only seeking to 
ban the true secondary boycott that 
harms truly neutral employers with 
whom there is no labor dispute what- 
ever. In 1949 he repeated this position. 
And he even offered an amendment to 
eliminate any restrictions on boycotting 
the substitute manufacturer of struck 
goods farmed out during a strike. But 
most important of all, he recognized the 
rank injustice of the mandatory court 
injunction against all secondary boycotts 
in every case, even before the National 
Labor Relations Board has determined 
whether the boycott provisions have been 
violated. He asked for and persuaded 
the Senate to repeal this mandatory in- 
junction provision. 

Then later when amendments to the 
Taft Act were being discussed in 1953, 
shortly before his death, he favored ex- 
empting all job site construction activ- 
iuies from the secondary boycott provi- 
sions of the Taft Act because these were 
not secondary boycotts in the true sénse. 


But the Griffin-Landrum bill, far from 
following this objective leader of our 
party, contains amendments to the boy- 
cott provisions which go in exactly the 
opposite direction from Senator Taft. 
In the name of correcting corruption 
these new provisions would reach out in 
every direction even to the picket line 
at the lawful strike scene to make sure 
that every outsider will go through this 
picket line and to outlaw it whenever it 
may persuade any outsider to respect the 
strike. 

Mr. Chairman, this is indeed the op- 
posite of correcting labor corruption, 
This is the opposite of 
This is the use of law to protect special 
interest and to repress lawful trade union 
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interests. For this reason I cannot in 
good conscience follow my leadership. I 
cannot support and I must oppose the 
Griffin-Landrum substitute, 





Keenotes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and include 
a copy of my newsletter reléased today: 
KEENOTES BY REPRESENTATIVE ELIZABETH KEE 


The present session of Congress is rapidly 
drawing to a close. The goal for adjourn- 
ment fixed by the leadership is September 5, 
but it is likely that we will have to remain 
here until the middle of September to dis- 
pose of a large list of remaining bills. 

One thing which is aiding the push for ad- 
journment is the forthcoming visit of Pre- 
mier Khrushchev, of Russia. If Congress is 
in session when he arrives, it will be diffi- 
cult not to invite him to address a joint ses- 
sion. Yet many Members feel that an ap- 
pearance before Congress might be a big mis- 
take and, therefore, they hope we can ad- 
journ before he arrives. 

This has been a busy session and Congress 
has acted on many important issues, some of 
them highly controversial. But I am afraid 
that we will leave Washington without acting 
on several bills which should have immediate 
attention. 

Legislation to aid distressed areas has 
passed the Senate but is languishing before 
the House Rules Committee, If the bill ever 
comes to the floor, I am confident it will be 
passed. But the present outlook is not too 
favorable. Failure to pass the bill will mean 
that we will have to delay another .year a 
cooperative program to rehabilitate areas 
with persistent and heavy unemployment. 

Congress must not adjourn without pass- 
ing legislation to continue the interstate 
highway building program. At present, 
there is much disagreement on proposals 
for raising new money to finance the pro- 
gram this year but I am sure that with the 
roadbuilding programs of all the States 
adversely affected, some satisfactory solu- 
tion will be reached. 

Also, it is imperative that Congress pass 
new housing legislation. In a surprise move 
the Senate this week decided to try to over- 
ride the President’s veto of a bill passed 
earlier this year. The move failed, as every- 
one expected it would. Now the question 
is whether Congress and the President can 
agree on a housing bill in the short time 
remaining in this session. 

Congress also has a duty to do something 
this session about the farm problem. It is 
obvious at this point that a general farm 
bill which would make a start on reducing 
the tremendous surpluses now on hand will 
not be passed. I regret to see Congress evade 
this serious issue. It is costing more than 
$1 million a day just to store commodities 
now on hand and big crops this year will 
add quite a bit to this cost. 

At least Congress should pass legislation 

research 


I cm firmly convinced that this is the only 


long-range answer to the farm problem. I . 


am sure our scientists can develop new in- 
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dustrial uses that will require large amounts 
of wheat, corn, cotton, and other commodi- 
ties. I have a bill now pending which would 
provide a good start toward this goal. There 
is still time to act if Congress will face up 
to this difficult task. 

Although time may be running out, there 
are many important legislative matters yet 
to be disposed of. This means that the re- 
maining days will be extremely busy ones 
for Members of Congress. 





Hazleton, Pa., Newspapers Awarded Na- 
tional Citation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news story from the 
Hazleton Plain Speaker of Wednesday, 
August 12, 1959, which reports that the 
Hazleton newspapers—the Plain Speak- 
er and the Standard-Sentinel—have 
been awarded a national citation from 
the Associated Press Managing Editors 
Association for “outstanding news and 
photo coverage in 1959” for their perfor- 
mances following the tragic fire at the 
Hotel Gary in Hazleton in early March 
of this year. I extend my congratula- 
tions to the staffs of both newspapers for 
this award. 


The above-mentioned article follows: 


ASSOCIATED Press NATIONAL CITATION AWARDED 
HAZLETON NEWSPAPERS FOR COVERAGE OF 
Hore. Gary Prme—CiraTion ONE or FIvE 
PRESENTED TO PENNSYLVANIA NEWSPAPERS 
In AP Saute 


The Plain Speaker-Standard Sentinel, 
hours ahead of competition in keeping As- 
sociated Press newspapers throughout the 
world abreast of developments in the Hotel 
Gary fire March 5, have been awarded a na- 
tional citation from the AP Managing Editors 
Association for outstanding news and photo 
coverage in 1959, it was anounced today. 

The citation, presented at the APME con- 
vention at Seattle, Wash., is one of five pre- 
sented to:Pennsylvania newspapers. 

The award to Hazleton’s two daily news- 
papers is in recognition of a news beat scored 
by. the staffs of both morning and evening 
papers as they covered the fire which claimed 
seven lives. 


SPECIAL STANDARD EDITION 


The morning Standard-Sentinel, summon- 
ing all off-duty reporters and photographers, 
hit the streets with a special edition shortly 
after the fire began raging in the down- 
town hotel. 

Plain Speaker editors and newsmen were 
roused from bed to assist in coverage of the 
tragedy which brought inquiries to the local 
newsroom from all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


Before dawn, graphic photographs taken 
by Standard-Sentinel photographers were 
transmitted to AP member newspapers over 
the Plain “Standard Sentinel wire- 
photo transmitter, and eyewitness accounts 
were telephoned 


@ burning ledge received worldwide play. 
The fast, complete photo-news coverage 
continued through the day as local staffers 
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donned raincoats and boots and accompanied 
firemen through the gutted hotel. _ 

Plain Speaker-Standard Sentinel reporters 
maintained a constant vigil at the city’s two 
hospitals, getting firsthand .reports on the 
tragedy from survivors, 


PROVIDED FOLLOWUP 


Full coverage didn’t end the day of the 
fire. Followup stories were continued for 
weeks as Plain Speaker-Standard Sentinel 
reporters queried State and local sources for 
stories pertinent to the tragedy. 

The national AP wirephoto network con- 
tinued carrying pictures taken by Plain 
Speaker-Standard Sentinel photographers, 
including one combination that showed a 
Plain Speaker staffer taking a picture of the 
gutted hotel from the scoop of a shovel high 
above the street. 

The citation presented to the local news- 
paper reads: 

“The Associated Press Managing Editors 
Association awards this citation for out- 
standing participation in the Associated Press 
news and newsphoto reports to the Hazleton 
Plain Speaker and Standard-Sentinel for 
extraordinary, fast and complete news and 
picture coverage of the fire which destroyed 
the Gary Hotel in downtown Hazleton on 
March 5, with a loss of seven lives. The staffs 
of the Standard-Sentinel and the Plain 
Speaker provided news and pictures running 
hours ahead of any competition. Wirephotos 
were sent direct from the Hazelton trans- 
mitter.” 

The citation is signed by Michael J. Ogden, 
of the Providence Journal-Bulletin who is 
APME president, and John D. Paulson, 
chairman of the citations committee of the 
APME who is affiliated with the Fargo Forum, 

Accompanying the citation was a letter 
from Alan J. Gould, executive editor of the 
AP in New York City, to Copublisher Frank 
Walser, in which Gould added his personal 
commendation to the AP award. 

“Membership cooperation such as yours 
contributes to a superior service by the As- 
sociated Press, AP staffers everywhere salute 
you and your staff,” Gould wrote. 

The four other Pennsylvania: newspapers 
which received similar citations: Philadel< 
phia Evening Bulletin, Pottsville Republican, 
Scranton Times and the Allentown Sunday 
Call-Chronicle. 





The Exile of Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States, foremost trading nation in the 
world, finds itself today in the unfortu- 
nate, and certainly unusual, position of 
a debtor in international accounts. Our 
exports in 1959 are not expected to ex- 
ceed $16 billion, while imports may reach 
$15 billion, an all-time record high. 
Meanwhile, Government aid programs 
and investment of U.S. private capital 
abroad have run up a hefty deficit in 
our international balance of payments. 

Our Nation’s gold holdings reflect our 
current disadvantage in world commerce. 
Our gold reserves, backbone of the 
American monetary system, which in 
turn supports currencies in many parts 
of the world, have slipped below $20 bil- 
lion for the first time in 20 years. So far 
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in 1959 the United States has lost more 
than $950 million in gold, and when this 
is added to the nearly $2.3 billion lost in 
1958, it represents the greatest exodus 
of gold that any country has ever ex- 
perienced in a comparable period. 

Many Americans are expressing alarm 
at this state of affairs. Many of my col- 
leagues have urged a prompt reappraisal 
of our Nation’s problems and responsi- 
bilities in international commerce. A 
large number of American industries, 
including some of our largest industries, 
have warned that due to a combination 
of factors, notably inflation, our own low 
tariffs and new trade obstacles abroad, 
their ability to compete effectively in 
world markets is deteriorating. 

The press, too, has turned increasing 
attention to this problem. One of the 
leading business columnists, E. F. Tomp- 
kins, of the New York Journal-American, 
well known for his perceptive analysis of 
the American business scene over a 
period of many years, recently examined 
the serious nature of what he calls “the 
migration of industries.” I commend 
Mr. Tompkin’s article to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

{From the New York Journal-American, 
Aug. 11, 1959] 
Bap Economies: THE EXILE or INDUSTRIES 
(By E. F. Tompkins) 

A new interstate problem is arising—the 
migration of industries. 

Of course, every State wants new indus- 
tries, for new industry pays large taxes and 
provides stable employment. But should 
one State raid another State? 

On one side, industries operating in one 
State are given inducements to locate in 
some other State. In this respect, Tennes- 
see has a special advantage. As headquarters 
of the TVA, a subsidized Federal project, 
Tennessee offers as bait low-cost hydro- 
electric power which other States cannot 
supply. By advertising its unshared asset, 
‘Tennessee has captured some migrant plants, 
drawing protests from West Virginia and 
elsewhere. 

On the other side, some States pursue poli- 
cies that drive industry away. Ruthless tax- 
ation is such a policy, exemplified by New 
York, both city and State, labor govern- 
ment—government subservient to labor bos- 
sism—is another; as an instance, Michigan 
will do. 

Not yet widely recognized is the further 
fact that an expatriation of industry, and 
hence of employment, is becoming a serious 
national problem. 

There is a growing tendency for American 
industries to establish branch factories 
abroad so as to take advantage of foreign 
low wages. Their purpose is to retain or ac- 
quire foreign business by making American- 
type goods which can compete in world 
markets. ; 

The joker is that the same goods may be 
sold in the American market at lower prices 
than the same kind of goods manufactured 
here. Thus the establishment of American 
branches in foreign countries amounts to an 
exportation of both American capital and 
American employment. 

Two factors lie behind the exportation of 
Industry. 


One factor obviously is the high American 


wage level, which sustains our standards of 
living. ‘These standards are desirable in our 
domestic life. Nonetheless, American prices 
based upon American wages are noncompeti- 
tive in the world market, and are becoming 
so in the home market—due to the second 
factor. 
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The secorid factor 4s the progressive demo- 
lition of our protective tariffs under the free- 
trade program instituted by the New Deal 
in 1934. 

Our industrial system, our wage scales, and 
our standards of living grew up under pro- 
tective—but not prohibitive—tariffs during 
a@ period of 146 years. Since 1934, through 
reciprocal trade agreements—which have 
been hardly reciprocal at ali—the tariff sys- 
tem has been virtually wrecked; and the 
process continues. 

Today we have, for almost the first time, an 
unfavorable mercantile balance—imports ex- 
ceeding , and a loss of gold. We also 
have groups of industries demanding redress, 
including such vital industries as textiles, 
steel, electrical goods, and base metals. 

For both local and national reasons, it 
appears that industry and labor, as well as 
Federal and State government, had better 
get together on the problems of migrant 
industry. 


Impact of Import Competition on the 
Nation’s Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the magazine Mill and Factory 
has conducted a survey among nearly 
150 American industrial companies, large 
and small, to determine the impact of 
import competition on the Nation’s econ- 
omy. 

Results of the survey come as a distinct 
setback to those who share the notion 
that unlimited foreign commerce ad- 
vances our economic well-being. 

For example, three quarters of the 
companies polled expect to lose greater 
share of the domestic market to foreign 
products, and nearly two-thirds of these 
companies anticipate rising unemploy- 
ment as a direct consequence of this 
market invasion. 

Nearly a third of the respondents said 
they purchase foreign-made goods and 
materials for theirown use. When asked 
why, only 15 percent said such products 
and materials were not available at 
home; but almost two-thirds noted that 
foreign prices are lower. 

The survey asked if present U.S. tariff 
laws should be modified. Nearly 75 per- 
cent of the companies said tariffs should 
be increased; another 35 percent said our 
tariff schedule should be extended to 
cover more products. A scant 12 percent 
thought tariffs should be reduced; and 
7 percent indicated tariffs should be 
eliminated completely. 

The survey sought to pin down the 
current major trends in foreign compe- 
tition. In this connection, 72 percent of 
the respondents said import competition 
is increasing. More significant, over 
half of the companies expressed belief 
that expanded import competition will 
lead to the total destruction of certain 
vulnerable U.S. industries. 

The magazine also presented a report 
by its Washington editor, Mr. A. N. 
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Wecksler, who toured Western Europe’s 
industrial centers. I believe my col- 
leagues would be interested in highlights 
of Mr. Wecksler’s dispatch, as follows: 


Goaded by the industrial progress in West 
Germany and Great Britain, where wages 
and prices have been held in “check, the 
other countries of Western Europe are aim- 
ing at similar goals. 

West German wage levels show little 
change over the last 18 months. The aver- 
age gross hourly earnings are a shade higher, 
but manufacturers report that these in- 
creases were more thar. offset by increases in 
productivity. 

Price levels in Germany have remained 
practically unchanged since the fourth quar- 
ter of 1958. The unwavering line in prices 
holds true for basic materials, capital equip- 
ment, construction, and consumer goods. 

Italian industrial leaders report that wage 
levels in their country are likely to go up 
further this year. But here as in Germany 
and Britain, they anticipate productivity im- 
provement. Prices in Italy have remained 
steady, and this picture is not expected to 
change. 

Evropean manufacturers view the years 
ahead as highly competitive, with their in- 
dustry competing not only with the output 
of other European nations, but with the 
United States to an increasing degree. Now, 
there is a seller’s market in much of Europe, 
especially in consumer goods. A middle 
class is developing and this creates a large 
demand for housing, autos, and durables of 
all kinds. 

Common market in Europe, with Germany, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Luxem- 
bourg, gradually eliminating all tariffs will 
mean that the producers in each of these 
countries will have to be competitive in both 
wages and productivity. 

U.S. producers will be at a sharp disad- 
vantage in the European markets. The aver- 
age hourly wage levels in the major indus- 
trial countries of Europe are between 20 and 
25 percent of the rate for the same work in 
the United States. Fringe benefits in Europe 
are on about the same fractional order. 
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HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
July issue of the AFL-CIO American 
Federationist, there appeared an article 
entitled “Our Progress in Puerto Rico,” 
by Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin. The 
article described the vast advances in the 
economical growth of the Common- 
wealth since 1940 and the correlative im- 
provement in working conditions. 

Puerto Rico has truly achieved an ad- 
mirable rate of development. This has 
derived primarily from its own dynamic 
energies and the boundless determina- 
tion of its people and their leaders. 
Puerto Ricans can justly be proud of 
their accomplishments. 

It is with the intention of increasing 
understanding here on the mainland of 
the progress and spirit of our island 
Commonwealth, that I include the ar- 


_ticle by Governor~Mufioz-Marin in the 
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Appendix so that it may be brought be- 

fore this great forum of the American 

people through the Recorp of this Con- 

gress: 

‘ Our Prouanss In Puerto Rico 

(By Luis Mufioz-Marin, Governor of Puerto 
Rico) 


Just 3 years ago Puerto Rico celebrated a 
momentous occasion. For the first time in 
its history, industrial production surpassed 
agricultural production and we had arrived 
at a most important milestone on our long 
road to a better life for our people. 

We have been passing other progress mark- 
ers steadily in the past 3 years, and if the 
modest prosperity we are seeking is not ex- 
actly just around the corner, it is at least 
on the horizon. We hope and expect that by 
1975 the standard of living will be as high in 
Puerto Rico as it was in the United States in 
1950. 

Puerto Rico today is vastly different from 
the Puerto Rico of 1940 because the people 
of Puerto Rico realized that they had to solve 
their own proble and because they had 
those qualities necéssary to solve them. 

To be able to appreciate the changes today, 
it is necessary to know something of condi- 
tions as recently as 1940. Puerto Rico was 
then a stricken land or, as a U.S. Senate com- 
mission concluded after a factfinding visit, 
“a hopeless case.” 

Beset with overpopulation, bereft of natu- 
Tal resources, besieged by hunger, illnesses of 
the body and a grave malady of the spirit, 
we seemed destined to a poverty-stricken 
existence derived out of one important crop— 
sugar. The cane season supplied 6 months 
of employment a year for the bulk of our 
workers but left them and their families 
idle and hungry the other 6 months. The 
annual per capita income was only $121, 
among the lowest in the world. 

In the next few years, using the one 
natural resource we had plenty of—the hope 
and resourcefulness of our people—we began 
to climb out of that mire of hopelessness and 
poverty. Operation Bootstrap was born, a 
product of the mating of imagination with 
will. 

Bootstrap had, and still has, one basic 
doctrine. That is, to be nondoctrinaire, to 
be hospitable to all ideas and to have a heart. 
We are not capitalistic nor are we social- 
istic—we are merely realistic, willing to try 
anything so long as it does not compromise 
our freedom and dignity. 

One of our most important decisions, 
arrived at through trial and error, was to use 
Government funds as a catalyst to stimulate 
private investment in Puerto Rico. 

We built factories to prove that they could 
be run at a profit and then sold them to 
private enterprise. We erected plants and 
invited companies to lease, rent or buy them. 
We put up hotels and engaged private opera- 


- tors to run them. 


And, finally, we developed a tax program 
which exempts qualifying companies from 
commonwealth taxes for a period of 10 years. 

Incidentally, qualifying for our tax pro- 
gram is not.an easy matter. We have set up 
stringent requirements, prime among them 
being that we shall never accept a “runaway” 
plant. 

We grant no inducement to any firm that 
is to close a factory anywhere in the States 
in order to open it in Puerto Rico. We are 
not luring runaway capital. We only want, 
and need, our proportionate share—and it is 
relatively infinitesimal—of the new capital 
that is generated each year in the United 
States so that we can provide the jobs, the 
decently paid jobs, our people need. 

We contribute appreciably for our size to 
the economy of the United States. Our pur- 
chases from the United States have increased 
over fourfold in the past 15 years. We are 
now buying more the sii million worth of 
US. goods every Yaak 

Today we have 565 Operation Bootstrap 
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plants in operation. Our per capita income 
has risen to $470, less than one-half that 
of Mississippi, the lowest of the States, but 
@ great improvement mevertheless. Perhaps 
the greatest single proof of Puerto Rico's 
progress is that the average span of life has 
increased from 46 years in 1940 to 68 years 
today. We also have one of the highest 
literacy rates in the world. 

Politically, Puerto Rico is a commonwealth, 
freely associated with the United States. 
This is a result of a compact between the 
people of Puerto Rico and the Congress of the 
United States approved in 1952. 

Under this compact the people of Puerto 
Rico wrote their own constitution. It con- 
tains a bill of rights which not only incor- 
porates the traditional American guarantees 
to the individual but also reflects recent 
advances with respect to social and economic 
matters, carefully adapted to the social 
and economic realities of Puerto Rico. 

Prominent in our constitution are the 
rights of workers ‘‘to organize and to bargain 
collectively with their employers through 
representatives of their own free choosing” 
and “to strike, to picket, and to engage in 
other legal concerted activities.” 

The constitution of Puerto Rico also guar- 
antees the right to choose one’s occupation 
freely, to receive equal pay for equal work, to 
reasonable minimum wages, to protection 
against industrial risks to health and safety, 
and to an 8-hour workday with at least time 
and a half compensation for overtime. 

Beyond these basic guarantees, we have 
developed a program of labor legislation that 
contributes more expansively to the climate 
of healthy labor union practices. 

These constitutional provisions are sup- 
ported by legislation on minimum wages, 
employment security, workmen’s compensa- 
tion with full coverage including agricultural 
workers, industrial safety, group insurance 
for smrall farmers and vocational rehabilita- 
tion of injured workers. 

In January, after 2 years of collection to 
build the fund, we began our first unemploy- 
ment insurance payments. We now also 
have a bureau of unemployment insurance 
for sugar workers, which provides compensa- 
tion during the offseason. 

Workers’ education in Puerto Rico is pro- 
vided freely through seminars and confer- 
ences organized by the department of labor 
and the Labor Relations Institute of the 
University of Puerto Rico. We teach the 
principles of democratic unionism, labor- 
management relations and every phase of 
labor legislation. 

Our department of labor is giving full and 
honest accounting service and advice to any 
union that requests such service by a major- 
ity vote. Most of the unions affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO are requesting such services. 

Our labor legislation, to a great extent, 
parallels our legislation granting 10-year tax 
exemption to new industries. To under- 
stand this parallel, it must be realized that 
the company with an operating loss is exempt 
from income taxes anyway. ‘Therefore tax 
exemption does not mean anything if there 
are no profits. By the same token, our labor 
legislation will be meaningless if there are no 
jobs to protect, improve, and multiply. 

With its right to strike fully protected, 
labor has the power to nullify the meaning 
of tax exemption for any employer. Sim- 
ilarly, with the freedom to cease operations 
and leave, management can drain good labor 
laws of all significance to the workers. 

During our arduous e to lift our 
ee eee both of these self-de- 

extremes have, save for a few excep- 
pe been avoided. 

We have continued to create jobs. Our 
economic 


cent between 1953 and 1958. About the same 
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number of jobs has been created indirectly 
through the operation of the economic de- 
velopment program. 

Average hourly wages in Puerto Rico are 
not only higher than in other countries in 
Latin America and all of the Near and Far 
East, but they are also higher than in most of 
Europe. In the 30 months following Janu- 
ary 1956, hourly earnings in manufacturing 
rose over 40 percent in Puerto Rico while in 
the United States they rose only 7 percent. 

With these gratifying accomplishments 
under our belts, we realize that we have 
made a good beginning. But that is all we 
have made. There is yet very much to be 
done. 

Many ‘of our people still live in substand- 
ard housing. There is still much unem- 
ployment. We still have an average of 80,000 
totally unemployed people—13 percent of our 
entire work force. 

Despite our progress we have only started 
to make inroads against unemployment. In 
the transitional period industrialization 
makes better jobs, better income, and a better 
standard of living before it provides full 
employment. 

By 1975 we expect there. will be enough 
jobs and sufficient pay to keep our people at 
home. Until that time, as U.S. citizens and 
with traditional American get-up-and-go, 
some of them will continue to move to places 
that offer a better chance of making a living 
for their families. 

Some of them, I am afraid, will suffer from 
the prejudices, rackets, and exploitations 
that have afflicted every wave of migration 
to the United States. Because of their dem- 
ocratic background and inherent sense of 
liberalism, they will look to unions to safe- 
guard their rights, and as long as unions do 
not let them down, they will make loyal 
and dependable members and, eventually, 
valuable leaders of the labor movement. 

Puerto Rican workers today depend too 
much*on the Commonwealth and Federal 
minimum wage laws. The ideal minimum 
for employees and management alike, to my 
way of thinking, is a minimum of govern- 
ment participation in the fixing of wages; 
but this is possible only where the workers 
are properly represented and able to negoti- 
ate for themselves. 

That is the potential for unionism in 
Puerto Rico, and our laws and our disposi- 
tion leave the door open for it to pursue its 
opportunity. 

As I told the recent meeting of the AFL- 
CIO executive council in San Juan, there is 
a kind of union, undeserving of the name, 
that the people of Puerto Rico will not wel- 
come. For the dealer in fraudulent con- 
tracts, the gangster, and the racketeer grow~ 
ing rich on labor's funds, there is no room 
in this Commonwealth. Our people do not 
tolerate dishonesty in government and they 
will not tolerate crooks in the guise of labor 
leaders. 

The proud record of the AFL-CIO proves 
without doubt that the true spokesmen of 
American labor equally abominate these 
people and their practices and are willing to 
fight and sacrifice to wipe them out, as they 
must. Our government stands ready to give 
honest unionism our full support in that 
struggle. 
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HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years it has been fashionable to label 






























































































